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.tind they want to hnow -whother the coj^Tsiom’s oomplote. 

- They >sliako their h(‘ri(is and a-^k whcrlTO* their pu^iliid. is 
ijnito cured, whetlier ho never slu-ws u hiinkeriiiij; alter thc^ 
familiar quart ])otH, and can j^nss a periiiy (healie witluMil 
bc«towin<r a vvislfuL gaze ou its dour. Anylliini^ le.ss like 
the real .slato of iliings in eoid<l not bo iin:i;rjned. 

TheVieiiiiOY goes on as ho lias always gone on ; but lie has 
shown, and shows, that ho ])0s.s('s^t;s qoalilii s and will do 
things whiuli in a despofio Turk de.-a'rve very liigh praise. 
A large portion of the Mnglish pnblie, how ever, regards tiu' 
Vlci.KOY from a innch humbler ami iiioie niatewd jioint ol 
view, and niertdy impiMi s wh<;Uier there <, y,-:i,^un.'Lbie | 
chance of the iuteivst, on ihe Jv^'jiqitian dehl being \ 
paid, if there is soniotlnng^> disquiet, there is very 
much to jcahsun* fhmivi^y ^bre present (*ondilioii of the 
eounlry. In some, J^pecls Egvpf is very well govi rnt'd. 

■ VA unanned from one end of Mgypt lo 
s safe as if he were walking m Fleet 
ion is subniis'ive,l:d)ori()ii.s. and bill ol’ii 
me intelligence. 1 ’hc airiiy is )n'oV(‘. .md, 
s free IVt>in discontent, 'i'lic pnnei’s of 
ily have received and proiited by a 
n. 'Phe iignenUiiral resouicen ol* ihc 
and the amount of money which Fgypt 
1 is surprising. Tlie Mnroofan instilu- 
die Vioi'iaj^ has recei-tly adopted arc 
>rk, and work well. 'I'lie new tribunals 
They are iti the hands of nun some 
of whom arc of conspicuous ability, and the very fact. that, 
a settled system of law on tlio European moilel e.vists at 
their <loors raises and stimulates tlie minds of Mgvplhiiis, 
Then the control over tho linunce.s wdiicli lias been 
alrtiidy introdu(?ed is very cfhcacionH, and promises to bo 
more and more eliicacious as time goes on. It i.s not to be 
Mippohcd that everytliing i.s <‘iieashfd winch (uigld to 
come into tlie tnaisui y, or that all I lie inveleiade nlnii-es of 
Egyptian finance have been suept awny. The Fiirupean 
administrators have befovL* thi'in a ]ieiiod of .‘■low, silent, 
f.itigning combat. Ibit il is ah.solutely inipo .-^ihle tliid, while 
tlie present system continues at all, very lav, .> sums slionld 
fail to come into the hands of the cieddm'I'h*' .seeurily 
of the creditor.H is lliat citlier tlie machinei-y now at wo’-l: ! 
must be stopped allogetiu'r or many millions a m ar 
must lie placed at tln ir ilispirsil. 'fhe, Vi« i un'i inight 
change his mind and de.stroy the machinery he lia.s 
sulhu'ed to be imposei! on him. Ibit there is btlh'prolia- 
bibty of llii.s. as he would in so doing .ahanduii all the 
aspiratiun^ of his life and rnii a serious political danger. 
Ills sneer.S'or, again, iiiiu'ht. have dill'erent views, and long 
for a state of happ\ freedom I'l'mri Jfurojx'an control. Hut. 
this again is not, ^el■y likely, afs in a fiwv years f’ e e-xisling 
maeluiiery will huv(‘ become a recognized part ol I’lgyptian 
life, and a new Viceroy will accept Fiirojiean contrid as a 
ncce.ssaiy jiart of his lientage. Perhaps the only serious 
danger that, menaces lJg\ prmn seenritie.-! is that of Egypt 
being drawn into the \ui !< ol 'Purkey. A war might oblige 
:L to po.stpoue evny otlien* consideratioji to tliat ul’ the duty 
and necessity of iqdiolding t])<' Silj,\x, and Fgypt could 
not at the same time pay its cicditurs and engago in an 
e.\pe'\isivu war. Or I'nrkry might itself vcnturiJ to inter¬ 
fere in Egypt, and set up ita own peculiar kind of rnh' in 
a province the iiid(’]i<nidence of which is m vit recognized 
at (kmstaiitinople cxcrqit when money or fear compeks the 
rccogiidion. Against tlie possibility of sueli dangers 
existmg is to be set the equal possibilily that, l^lngland and 
France might not alhuv tlu-m to exist; und at any rate, 
if political tiniigers are averted, there seems no ground for 
supposing that Fgypt is not as likely to pay its creditors 
IIS any Slate can !«' said to bo which i.s not in a position of 
' omplete and uniinpeachuble .solvency. 


THE rJlOTOCOL. 

N OTWITH STAN 1)1 K(1 tlio ^ccoptance by the English 
Government of the latest Russian vc?rsion...of the Pro¬ 
tocol, tho uncertainty which has long prevailed i.s not yet 
diRpeiled. Tho English (Tovevnmeiit has plausible rcason.s 
for insisting ou a formal undertaking by Russia to di.s- 
arm ; but, if tho demand is rejected, there wall bo much 
reason to regret tho abortive is.suo of a complicated nego¬ 
tiation. If peace is intended, the army in JSossavabia will, 
with or without a promise, be w'ithdniwn ; and, on the 
other hand, no Protocol would interfere with a deliberate 
purpose of war. It is scarcely credible that Russia should 


prcccdca rujiturobya diplomatic, undertaking to remain at 
pcact'. The advocates of coercive measures against Turkey 
arc cun-istent in regarding tho pending negotiationB 
ns clubor.do trilling. Tho discovery of a fovimila which 
may .satrdV lioth tho Russian and Eiigli.sh Govoi iiniunts 
will 11(4, directly ameliorate the condition of tho Christian 
subjects of till* Porte. In tlio most vigorous form w’hieh 
it has al any time assumed, llie Protocol probably fell abort 
of the stringency ol* the Rerlin Meinorambnu. It lias bf!( 3 n 
under,-.rood through tin? whole course of the discus,‘dou that 
Ibciv wu.s to bo for the prcM'nt no interference in the 
iiib'rnal airains of Turkey, although tlie main obj(}ct of 
Rns'.ia has lioi u to obtain a. European recognition of somt^ 
kind (tf ,s('p:inite or joint responsibility for the widfarc 
tin' Plirislian jiopnlation. Eor a year and a lialf the 
Knglisli Government lias for tho most part, though not 
nniformly, disclaimed the dnt-y of prob’cling tlic aubjcclH 
of a fimeign 1‘ower. 'I'lio principal exemptions t(» the 
hauitual [x licy of Fngland W(‘re Lord Dki.-sy’s celebrated 
d«’sp.!(eli (ni the Pulgaiian atroeities, and perbap.s ."ome of 
the langiiiig'' which was held at the Gonferenco. The 
n'liumstrances and demands wliieh w'ero addrcKsed to flir> 
yiiTiister.s (T tlie SuL'i'iN nndonlitedi}'’ seemed to imply oilier 
a light or a purpose of iiiterrereiice. fiord DluhY lu-rlinp.s 
for ilic nuiment forgot that the withdrawal of protection 
eomproirnsed or de-stroyed tlie inlUier.cc whieh hud bci'n 
acciiinnlated during the period wlicn Kngland was coTi'-idercd 
tlie inalienable ally of Turkey. Nearly all tlio demands con- 
tainrd in tin? despatch ha\e been neglected or evaifed with 
ah impunity whieli miglit Inivo been foreseen. AV'lien tho 
(Amferenco met, tlie '.I’lirkisli (lovernim'iit juobably thought 
that Kng-land was scarcely h'Sh hostile than Russia. Ifopes 
were perbap.s still enleriallied of a jiolitical rupture hetwcon 
two Powers wdiicli w('rc sl 3 ppo^ed i(f }i ,ive o[ipo.sito in- 
loro.st.s; biitit was not thought worih wliile lo purc!ia,sc by 
coiiccssioos a,'^ujjpoiI wliicli \v;i.s I'xpcidcil lo re-iilt from 
th(' opi'raliou of sidli^li luotivcH. d’be Turkisli (io\ern- 
ment. .dsi^ <rust('(l tlial Ibe ancinii, policy of Fnglnnd would 
lie ,M) lar mamlai'ied as to ensuri' neutlali(^^ and ali^t iin'iici? 
from tho use of foroc. 'finw Avero wa'll uwuk? llial. tlie 
Sejiti'iuber de'-']vitcb w.is but w I'pisodo in a policy which 
was piiv.ci[)ullV directeii to tn. ,ie-'Cvvatiou i)f iicacc. An 
amicable ai'ra'igeincnt wilh (.iom lal Iunatikit, followed by. 
Russian (lis.'iniiament, will accompii-'h the primary object, 
of the negoti.'ttion.s. I f Ibilg.oia is .still mihgovmued, tluj' 
yet gi-eatiT e\il of a war of coucjueid will have beeii^ 
nvciicd. Lord Di’.M’.Vs succCkSs may naturally appear lo 
aMr. GLM'sToNr/p follower.s an ignoniiiiioua failure. 


Diploniati.‘>ts ougliL (o hr ixr> larefiil a.s kuvyers t() expvfsss 
intiTuatuuial roTitraefs and engageinont.s in terms wliie.h 
invidvc thi- Ii-ast po.s.'-ibh- umblgi'Uy. Jf lluur eiVurt.s fro- 
(pieiitlv ,scem unsucce.s;d'ul, ibe eaiis" of failure is olt.-n h> b& 
louiul in the inli'iiisio dillicully of the (/use. Somelinn ■; one of 
the parties to the cmdrnct deliberately intends to leave a 
loophole for future evasion ; and even wbcu all the iiegoti- 
are e/qualiv suieere. they havo to deal with eon- 
1 lUgfucies oiul c(.mplieat ious wdiicb eauuot. bo 11 rlaiiily 
for't>(o;i. [f the di'tiiils ol" ibe reeint cvdiange of diplo- 
inaiie drafts iietwcen tile Fuglisli and liussiaii Govern- 
numtsure hercafler publislied. it v/ill probably appi'ur that 
tlie vorb.1.1 (.iilicism wbieli iiidlcalcs either Jalenl designs or 
unavowed .siupicions lias been earned to t-ln? extreme point 
of leb'cty. It i.s i>aid that a ]jro|m8al to concert eventual 
•' aen’oTi was moddled into a uu'iition of “ tue.isure.s to be 
‘‘and lliat ultlmat(_'ly tlie phrase re,solved itstdf 
into ‘‘ means to be adopted.*’ Although il la riglit to t,ake 
duo jirevaill ions, excessive solieiliule lor accuracy of lan¬ 
guage might be modihed, by the (consideration that great 
l^Jwe^H, althougli they may be ready to dischargo [ilain 
obligations, will not be controlled in their pokey by 
a miuntci or .sopliistical inter pret ation of doubtful langoa 
Lord DiiJtiiy w'as proljabljT' ' 

admit a liability Ui any kiij 
to be adopted for a certain 
the* discretion of the 
ment which cou)dJ||||| 
vciyaueci* would 
t ion ; nor, agai^ 
reason.s or prcti 
war. An un * 
interval of pi 
quarrel whii" 

It ifi not IV 
watching and 
been entrustei 
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exclusively to England. When the Easteni cojiijdiealifmfl 
began, lluHsia, Austria, and Germany affected to undertake 
the exclusive inanagtuuonfc ol all negotiations, excejit that 
from time to time they graeijuialy invited Kuglaml and 
Fnine(‘ io necoj)! their decisions, rimev' tlic cullapst' of the 
Bei lin jMomorandnm it has .suited tho purpose of al) parties 
to thrust England into tho front; nor has Jluau.i been di.-.- 
plea^eil with an arrangement which seenu'd to be founded 
on lilt' assumption tliat an aggressive poliey was ilistusleful 
to one »mly of several Governnionts. It is perIVctly nycII 
known fhut Austria is more direetly intc'resled in tiu' 
East-ei’ii (|uestit»n than England, and that Eranee and Italy 
are anxious for the niaintenruice of peace: Imt K’l^sian 
proposals are earelexsly eonsiileied or aecf ptrd ly the 
Gontinenhil rowers in the eoiilidenet' that, if Ihyv In¬ 
volve any seiaous danger, they wdl he rejeeied hy 
Enplan.d. Lord UeUiiY Jins inoie than once found him- 
sell in the position of virtually l■('|■n■(?^^elllillL" nearly all the 
other (loveriiiuems. If he sueeeed.s in jtroYii.nu’ Iluf'sia 
witli an e^ellse for dlsannanii'iit without ineunine ;iny 
Sf'noa-, lialiility, la; wnJl liave done a gre.tt rviee tv) the 
Guvfrnnunts wineh \Nere iinwi'lling io inn any risk or to 
orieoiiiiter inliiiin. d’Lie Ifussiajis have perhaps h'andis- 
a.p[)oiiil(‘d to find that the Jhiglish (iov'Li'iiineiit im jioL jeL 
eontndled ly jH)])ular agitation. Prince (Jwi.li n\hia l Ici," 
peiliap." l■('ek^>ned t.oo sauguinely on He- svinpatly of Mr. 
Gi .vns'ioxi', ;is N1 s.M'.i icoiM': formerly rtiu'd, witli reieou-, 


sei/.ijd as ill! opportune moment for tUo composition of a 
eulogislit; t'Tljjhy ot a sovereign \\)mj is now a.s much 
loved hy hi.s suhje.cts as ho w.r, onee h.ited hj' llu:rn. Jtis 
iinpos.uhle, liowev cr, that the most advmi. hejgia)iUer ahoitld 
have any thing to say uhout tlio EiirKia,): in March 
heyond wliafc v\a:s to be said o» luiu in , 1 ,'inuary, 
and wi' ar<' taken oneo umre over the familiar 
ground I'f Jena, of Eelp.o'e, of the t-l '-ngghof 184S, 
ol‘tile fpnirivls hfkvveen IhiiNcj-: and Parhameiit, and of the 
nsiorn.siiing sneeiavsis of Sadowa and hedan. ddic cldef 
renilt ot studying any liiogj-apliy of the Emituou must be 
an impression of his extraordinary good lorluno. Jle is 
'S the nnK-t v'onsjueuons i'caance 111 hist<ivy of a man 
who lias had greatness thrust upon him. Put at the .sfimo 
I iu)('it may he i.iirly .said tdiat ho has done something to 
deserve suci'ess. Ho has sriowu at v-Very ciasis of hi.s long 
li!e a great, and unusual amount uf coinmon sense. Ho 
lias judged men and cv'cids lightly wlien critics who 
.smiled at, lii,^ pivlensums <0 eapacly Imv'c been wrong. 
'1 he naUonril movement of logiS, tlioiich duo to fecling.s 
^Hiieii were ni'ist ereddahlo to the n.iHon, was lucontesl- 
:d)ty pniii.itLire; and tho E.'.h’i U'M-, hy insisling on its 
defeels, savt'il Pi‘u.^'.ia from conimitliiig a gro.s.s hliin- 
der. Siih'e(pieni!_\ ho was the eliief, if riot tlic sole, 
auliior of the .'.ehi'me oi’ army reform wdilcdi ult:- 
malely produced such Inilliiint re-iiliim and h.hs uneou- 
si itui KUial resHtance To Ids i-’ai!.ii.ia ul. in <)u' inanv con- 


resulis,ori t he i-up[)used inlliieiu'e ot Mr. Co|.i-;:n' In otlur 
countrie.s tlure lia.s been no (list.lulling tendeuey of pojmiar j 
feeling, d'iio prevention vj' war i.i tlirougiioid. tin- (’m;- | 
tinent. vegardeij tis more urgent than even the ['releeu,.ji 
of I lie Plir.slian.s in Turkiy. ( 

As tin ri) is now a great ha,l;in(‘(j of ]ivohaInlify in f.ivour j 
of.'iii inmiodiati'agremneiit lictwi'cn IhiglamI mid luisoia, 
file vl.i'igei-s wtdeli liase long (.Inea'.i iied I'lirhey might have 
de-'iij'iie.ii ed bur. I’m exUnaial aii'l doinesttc e i?'i;>li<-ation.s 
'vvilii Nviavli the tinat Powers are nm ujm.eih.ui'y cm- 
(erneeh The diilieulty winch Iim' aris> n in th-' formal 
COiiclusiun of peaei' with Seivia vvill proh.d)!' not, he i-ound 
insiu nioiihtid.li-. hat (lie :ii langement ol lernis wiili 
Moidenegi'o has iml yet hei n aeeoniplislu d. uii'l U mJ, j 
ea .} io undm-slaiid how the Conlliefing chtiins rue io he [ 
rei eiii i'l. d. i'lijiidai-leeling is said lohave b. i-Uiie hostile j 
1,0 il',(' piesi.nt Ministry, if not to the Si ! 1 \x, on .iei-Ou,it j 
o! i 1 .:‘coma ,-sioiis vv hieli liavt' heeii madf : * enemies m 
, relic!.- It would a{»[iear Unit lliose who inthu.iiee Turkish 
opinion a,re incapable of aj;j)reciiding the isolated ])ositiuii 
ol ihe (.lovei'iimenf, oi* the com[iaralivo inellieieiK'y of tlu* 
army. 'flie Pailiament wliieli has commeneed d.s ill’ll 
vSession eoininamls no cordidiiice, and probably excite^ 
lifi!(' uiIlIVsI. TIu) projects of Icgislahou which iaave been 
iaul hel'ori' ii liavi' lit lie connodoii wilh the urgent wauls 
of I he country. .New I.iw.s will not prevent the Maho. ; 
I’lel.ins (if till' [irovinee.s from oppre.ssing their (Tirislian ^ 
neighbeiir.s; and no progrt's.s lui.s yet liiS'ii m:«le in tlie j 
eslaldisl'mcnt of ;isti‘ong police which ouglil, to be employed 
in (lie lorcihle maintenance of order. The revival of iho 
insurrection io aorne parts of Bosaiia is dangerous, not (jiily 
fwiLi 1 lu'exi'rl ion.s wliicliit may render lu'cessary, Init liecuusc 
it wilt loo probably give occasion for outrages which may 
perhaps once more ])rovoko tlic indignation of Euvupe, 
’file disarmameut which must nccc's.sariiy follow a. siunhir 
measure on tlie part of Jlussiu, iilthougli it will relieve the 
Turkish iiuaiicias from a heavy bni’(.ien, involves serious 
risks Tlic troops which have lireii (lollected from all 
parts of the Empire may become formidable if they are 
luistilj disbanded. All the existing embarrassments might 
be overeomo by a piudeiit and vigonms Government; 
but ihcre is no rtusoii to beli('V(i that eillior the piv.sent 
Mini.sters or their po.ssible successors pob.soss the ijualities 
f'l slateyiueu. 


t(^ls vvlnel) the maiuleiianei* ol id. .'■eiienie provoki'd had 
the I ii.si ili'Mi ion t hal, iinie.-..s hi? ciinld gel loL^'mlie)* .'in arniv' 


emni'jh to Ik at. Au-lria, no 


idv vvius (jriTnuui ludtv 


an imji.w.-jb.liiy, but Pru,-.;-iii w'a.s 'i'lonied to bo the slav’e of 


neiglilKiu! ing dr.spwtisms. Jn 
Sense elin'jlv ()\ Id.s subiiie.suj 
Hismv' ( K. \\v has had to dt 
many tinnvny lillh' to ]i 
will) Prince Po M vie k'.t ibipei 
cl earn (•,■>,•( i f lnr.i!:hi lu'ccs.-sn-j 
IjI.SM.V iK'X wa.s to tie used at u 
in 1ns own wav fhe Evim,!: 


pwtisins. Jn Ills l.iri'i* lih- lio has shown Jn.s 
d.s subnie.Moij lo vlc' giiid.inec ol J’riiiei! 
as had to do. to 1 vi ihi-ih. .)r 1,0 .sanclion 
ylillh' to lis. l.iele, n, oidei- (o comply 
Vie k'.t impel Hiu. wosli.-v Hut he liad tb«* 
hi lu'cch.-sn-j to leaeli lum that, if iTineo 
be used at ulh lie mil t 1,0 allowed lo work 
riie l'.VMM,!:oi^ jjas noi been a doeih'. tool 


’ (H'iBMANY. 

T TTJTEN the life of Bac?n m high station is prolonged 
T 7 beyond the ordinary sjian of linman cxi.slciiee, 
'Opportunities are continually recurring for bringing to the 
iiioliec of the wo^ld that a round and la t’go,^umb(?r of 
jears have eUipsed since something happoniH in their 
cai'tw. It is little more than two piouths since Germany 
invited an admiring public to observe that it was seventy 
years since the EmP iinoli entered tbio army. Now Etirv>pe 
is requested to take notice that it is eighty years sinc«‘ tin' 
iiiiii>£JiOj: cuteicd’' the world. Eaclr pccasiuii has been 


in the liands i.f Id.s Mimstei’. On 1 i,e ‘e-oitrary, lie has 
often ' ;li'\i('d with undi.-igin-cd rehieoinec liio advice 
]>eivjn])iordy riven him. Jii.s inCrll - e.al iti a sovereign it 
]s a gii.-at ineri!. — liaslieen to m ; ilia,;, if Jie once ;ieeepit;d a 
polic}^ much larger, bolder, and mor-.: n^,l'^c-.‘upuloU'l than 
any lu'I'tni 1(1 have (.levisiMl, liC could lajlv ]euj> rlie frui!-^ 
which hi,s aeccptanci' jn-nui'-ial 1 ) eiiMireliim it Jje hoiu-stly 
rceijgnized tliiil, liav ing chotcii the end, iieii.u>.L aUochou.so 
the I'K a us. 

Ahltough, liiivYi vei', he, i.^ never now thw.o’tod ane little 
renraincii by the I'-’mi yiani, Jhanee iiuifs tli.ii hir. 

woi'k never eoiiies (o an cud. 1 le ale ay i (ti.^covers new 
ditheulties and iVe.di gi'oiinds of (p.iarrel. The vvorld will 
not go in iIk' vv;iy he w ishe-, ami ftiere 1 -. alwnx s somo(i[ipo- 
sluon to he overcome or endiiiid, ..U'l some ohnox'ou', 
person to be eni.dieJ. Me has lately had io employ Inm- 
self in warning his countrymen again..1 the growing 
strength of partlenlari.Mii. ami in 'proeming the resignation 
of (lenevul Sioseii. 'fhe otb'nco ol the tl a m-.d was that, as 
Lilini.sicr of M.vriue, h(' laid ai^cepteii a piojiosi'd reductiop. 
In the Navy Estimatv's without eonsidting tiie f'nv.NCtLT.ou. 
'fhe (pieslion at i'^'^uo was, if.‘'tided in li.e way nio-d. favour¬ 
able to Prince Bisvim/jk, whc'ther rhe (hrman Mirusters are 
independent hi'ads of depart meiits or nu-mticrs of a Govcni- 
inciit of which ITineo IJi.SM.vra K is Piiim? Mim.-iier. ffsUled 
in away less lav Durable to I la‘Cn VNci'i i.ou, tlu’(jucstion in:iy 
be said to have been whether any om*, however ii.sefiil and 
able a.s a public servant, is to In* crnslmd if he oH'cnrls a 
/Lilian who is }i]vvay.s ri'ady'^ to take olVeiicc. 'I'heorcticallY, 
Prince PiSM.MioK is right in .'fiying that Parluunontaiy 
gevmnimeiit i.s impossible unli'.'ss Ids colli,'agues are bound 
to con.sult, and within rea.soiuiblt' limits to obey, their 
chief; but PHi'ce Uism.vkciy is .so JjabiLiially engaged lu 
crushing .somebody that tliei-e is aiwayy room Jbr doubt 
wdu'thcr in any ]iarlieular instiima' Jjis vich'm lias been 
fairly criisiied or not. At present in's g'lmer.il irritalnlity i.s 
likely to be increa.scd by the ve.x;dio!i.s of jii.s Parliamenliiry 
jiositioii, and espcclull} liy tlio growth of that spiiit of par- 
iicnlari.sni of which he so bitterly coinjilains. A.s lio states 
that this .spirit is growing, it may bo as.sumcd ihaL la* has 
good grounds tor the statement. 'fhe one coiuspi- 
c?uous iiuslaneo in widch the spirit lie so iiiin'li divad.s 
and detests has lately niaidlestocl itself would not seem 
to imply more than that, wlicii Im desmwv.s a rebuke, 
the German PaiTianu'iit has the courage to ailinmi.der vL 
; It has beou doeidod, in opposition 10 Prus.sia, ihiil iliu 






ieat of the new Supremo Tribunal of Germany Bball be MR. BUTTS BILL, 

fixed at Lcipzic inatcad of Berlin, ami this decision was ex- , 

presaly based on the ground that recent exhibitions of considering tlie Irish Tenure Bill which was 

servile partiality had made Germany distrust Prussian , r<oected by the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
Judges. The conduct of the Ai:nim trial was certainly hnt beyond the last of the three parts 


I N considering the Irish Land Tenure Bill which wa.9 
rejected by the House of Commons on Wednesday, 


/ little calculated to make the inhabitants of other States "’«« divided. Provisions for the better 

confide in the iiidepeiidcrico and moderation of the tribu- ^ecniring ot the IJlster Custom and for amending tlie Act 


Iialsof Berlin; nml altliougli, t(> jilcasePrince BiSMAiiriv, the 
German Parliaincnt adopted provisions in the new Code 
which will facilitate trials like that of Count Ahnim, it was 


of 1870 are only interesting when there is some chance of 
their being ad(ij)ted. But provisions for displacing land¬ 
lords by tenants are intere.sting even wlieii there is no 


reasonable to think that- these jirovisions would become 
doubly dangerous if workt'd hv Uin Jndgeawho had con¬ 
demned Count Arnjm ii; a sentence obtained without 
publicity and ludicr^ilisly severe. 

The portion of (iL’rniany in wliich parliculari.sni is not a 
grow ing .spirit, bn^ a passionate and general feeling, has 
had at la.st seme 4:;encesaions made to its Avishes, ami tiio 
allairs o( AJs.mc('/ Lorraine are to be, within certain boundH, 
determined by k Joenl Carliaineut, and not by the Parlia¬ 
ment of Gern^jiy^ Sueh a body as au Alsatian Parlia¬ 
ment, althoiigi, ijttle heard of, has l)('en for soTiie time in 
existence; hnw its only function has been to prepare Bills 
fur the Imptu^j],! Parliament to diseiiss. This body is now 
to liaye its jfphero of activily increa.M'd as a rewaid for 
the indici^iona it has oflensl that t ne alien.afion of 
tho eontj^gjj\,r(^(l provinces fr«)iu (lOrrtiaiiy is (Immii.sliing. 

AforiTil... u.. <i.„_; i ..1 i. .1.. 


s would become ‘jf their being adojiied. ITicy show tho drift of 


opinion among the class on whoso beludf they aro put , 
forward. In the ca'^e of proposals which tho House of 
Coniiiions dismi.^-’ses so promptly, and by so largo alf" 
majority, it may be thought that nothing is gained by 
a.^eertaining this. What is the good of linding out tliat 
I it is the moon that a child is crying for ? But tho growth 
I of a sound public o[union cither in Ireland or clsowhero 
. i.s a matter of slow ami gradn.al progrc.sH. If the ob- 
jcctious to the ideas wliich are at present popular in 
. IreUiiul aro not carefully set out whenever the ideas 
j themselves are formally presented to Parliament, this 
paiuful process cannot bo said to have begun. It is iiii- 
I port ant, tlieretbre, to show why llie Imperial licgislalure 
1 cannot listen to a ])[au which comes before it with a con- 
; siderablc hbow of Iri^-h support. Wo aro not so sanguine 
! as to suppose that. i\Lr. Biiix’s next fjund Bill will prove 


^ ^ ... , . -"-v as lo suppose Liiiii. iirr. i>uiTa next uanu i^iii win prove 

than a majority ot the registered electors have eoiide- author has [irotited by tho controversy started by 


pccndod to veto for tlic iiumibers of vvljom it i.s composed, 
and it bns itself shown signs of what Priiiei' Bi.^makck 
good-naturedly calls loyalty. It is not easy to g(‘( at the 
truth ns to the real .state oi' things in the annexed ti rritory. 
One di‘[)Uty sent from Alsaee-Lorraine to tho (hu-man 


the Bill of 1S77 ; but it is pos.sible that Komo futui-o Iiand 
Bill ivill 1)0 tlj{‘ better for tho examinaliou to which its 
predecessor h.is been subjected. 

Mr. Bun jiroposcs that every occupying tenant of land 
in Ireland, not holding under a lease, .shall he entitled to 


Parliament assured his hearers that Ins tollow-proviucuils apply for a declaration of tenancy at a certain fixed rent, 
w'cre worse treateil by the (.icrman authorities than Uayaha after this declaration has been is.sued the tenant 


arc treated by Turks. Tins may he safely put down 
a.s an e.\aggeratlon; hut (here is no reason to doubt 
the sad pictiin' recently drawn by anoiher deputy of 


shall hold the land in perpetuity, subject to a periodical 
roadjnstment of rent. Thus the landlord will bo converb'd 
into the bolder of a jierpetual annuity, rising or falling 


tbe lamentable condition of Aletz, where ruin i'witb tho chaiit^e in the value of the land, and with a right of 

supreme tuid beggary stare.'S a de^pouiling | ■-pulatioii in tho ,.^...,uniing po^^L,^Mou in llie event of tl-r tenm.t Ix ing guilty 
face. It is ditlii'ult to see how a 1* n‘>i' h garrison town, j et'rtiiin specified acts. If (he landlord and tenant 
turned suddenly into a Cicrman garri.''On town, with a I iciich agree upon tho rent to he fixed, it shall bo left to 

population hating tbo garrison, could bo liki'l^, to IhuiPsli. decision of ilireu arbitr-itor.-*. It will be seen (Imt (wo 

The remedy projroscd by tho deputy was the .simple one issnc.s ai'e involved in this proposal; one whether 


of giving backMotz to Kranco; Init (IrnMnany must ho beaten, 
and severely beaten, in a great vxar before Mel/, bt comc.s 
again French ; aiul, if it is to thrive in tbo im'anwhile, it 
can only thrive by (Jermans finding tluit they can thrave 
by going to live (here. Tiie unbajipincss of tbo Freiieli 
popnlalioiiof Metz luisrocenll) been increascil byasternorder 


landloi’ds shall bo fhmo away with ; tho other vvlrcthcr*, 
assuming that they are to be done away with, th'.y sliiill ho 
done away with m this particular way. It will he mos^ 
convenient to take tlie latter qnc.stiou and to inqinre 
whether, supposing that Parliament liad corno to tlu^ con¬ 
clusion that tho haul svsteni of Loland should be ro¬ 


of thoGeriiuiri (loveiiimcnt forbi.lding soldiers of the Frencli volutionized by putting \he tenant in the place of the 
army of reserve to reside thero. 'fins in many cases landlord, it would be e.\-ped;eid to I'ovolutionize it in 
means that tbo young members of Met/families are never iashion favoured by Mr. Burr. It is conceded, of 

10 bo allowed to go home to sec thoir friends, and the eonrsc, th.at if a sufficient public necessity were imido 
harshness of the measure can only be: justified on the plea the same right to expro- 


of military necessity. In many small ways it seems to bo 
tho case that Gcrinany i.s just not at war with Franco. 
The aninio.sity of the two nations has not at all abated, 
although nearly seven years have now elapsed since 
the great war bi'oko out' wliich was the cause of 
so much heartburning. Afetz is as much a con- 


priatc landlords for the benefit of tenants that it has 
to expropriate them for the benefit of Railway Com¬ 
panies. But under no possible circumstanco.s would it 
be expedient to do ibis by maintaining tho connexion of 
tho landlord with tho hind \<rhilc absolving him from allTho 
duties which, imperfect as thoir obligation may be, are now 


quered city as it was on (lie day wlicn Bazaink sur- to j^ttacli to tho connexion. There could not bo 

rendered it. But, if tbe conqiicrcd provinces are spoken greater curse to a country than tho creation of a huge 

r»f iirt wholi* iho ivoi'k of i'n>n t.n have miide i_j_ ..r __lai,. 1__1_j u-i 


of US a whole, ilio work of pacification sciuiis to have luudc 
real progress. I'he inimbcr of people who prefer to get 
on as well as iliey can with tho GiTuiaiis imu-eases year by 


body of idle annuitants. Idle landlords aro bad, but they 
ai‘e only bad in tho sense in which all men aro had who 
neglect their duty. They aro not a permanent evil delibe- 


year. AVhat tho bulk of the inhabitants detest is not rately called into being by Act of Parliament. They arc sub- 
Germany, but German ofiicials. If they could bat bo left pu})lP; opiuiou, to tbo growth of better dispositions in 

somewhat more to tlicmsolve.s, they think life would bo thoir own minds, to the succession of heirs of hotter dispo- 
very endurable,«although they liad to pay taxes to a flitions. But a body of annuitants is exempt from all the.so 


German treasury and farnisli recruits to a German army, iutluences. If tho Irisli landlords were bought out by a 
Tho measure proposed to the German Parliament will ready money, they would ha^|i||m opportunity of 

secure them an amount of indcpendcnco Avhi(*li they in- employing it in other ways. They land in other 

clino to hope will bo con.sidcrable. At tho first symptom countries, or they could become inaau^^Srera or traders, 
of Avhat Bi-ince Bismarck vyonld cidl dislojalty then* bonds Butt’s plan would compel them,.so to speak, to inve.st 


laJljoop 

antaefifrerG 


■would no doubt be immediately tightened ; but tho iiicro 
fact that tho CiiAXCFn.LOR thinks tho time is como when a 
kind of local independence may be given them proves at 


their capital in tho funds, and to do notliing except sjiend 
tho intcrc.st. Of all ways of improving Ireland, tho most 
ineonseiiueut is one which, in order to improve tho material 


loact that what i.s going on in Aletz cannot ho taken a.s a condition of one class, would inflict moral ruin upon another 


fair : a/nplo of the condition and feeling.s of the provinces 
generally. 


class. If Mr. Bu'IT is convinced that.landlords ought to bo 
abolished iu Ireland, let him give these' prodigal soins 
their portion, and send them out of tho country, 
to make the best of it. It is only fair to Mr. Butt to 
n.ssMine ih.'it ho vvisbes the landlords to sustain no rnoyiey, 
loss troiu the change ho proposes to rlfect in llicir position. 
Ho arguo.s, no doubt, that under this Bill they would coti^ 
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tinne to receive the fe-ir valne of their land, and that, so 
long as they do this, they can have no reason to complain. 
But even if it be conceded that a perpetual quit-rent does 
reproRent the fair value of the land to a man who has 
hitherto regarded himself as its absoluto owner, whnt 
ground has Mr. Butt for feeling confident that the next agita¬ 
tion would not be an agitation to do away with quit-rents ? 
The landlords on his theory will have been reduced to the 
position of mere pensioners. 'J'hey will do nothing for 
their money; they will bo juntas much a burden on the 
tenants as if they w’ero so many paupers or paralytics. 
How long will it bo before a cry is got up against the in¬ 
justice to a hardworking farmer of making him sustain 
this useless and nnornamental incumbr.ance H Let land¬ 
lords once become pensioners, and they will inevilably 
share the lj\to of othei- pensionere. It is not probable, how¬ 
ever, that the process of robbing the landlord would be 
so long delayed. Kven while his rent was paid him it 
would in many cases not be the fair rent. Tlio relations 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland are rarely of a kind 
which allows arbitrators to be impailial. ^I’he landlord’s 
arbitmtor would give every tiling in the landlord’s favour. 
The Laiant’s arbitrator would give everything in the 
tenant’s favour. The umpire*, having no employer to serve, 
would naturally be influerced liy tlie general current of 
popular feeling, and would bo iucliued to decide iu favour 
of tho lenaiit. Even if by a mimcle a jierfectly fair arbi¬ 
tration Ciiuld be had, it would still have tho disadvantage 
of being a }»erfeetly ignorant arbitration. Tho value of 
land is not to bo arrived at by any process of measurement 
or inspection, ft is liko the knowledge of a man’s cha¬ 
racter—a thing that can only be ma.stered by longac<juaint- 
anco and carelul study under various conditions. 

Tims Mr. Butt's Bill w'ould he condemned in respect of 
the machinery even if were parsed in respect of its object-. 
But what is there in tho circmn.-stanccs of Ireland to lead 
us to KU]ipo‘=:o that tljo object is a good (me? It will bo 
admitted tliat a icvolutiou in tiie bolding of properly ought 
to be justitied by some strong pnlile nuoi'.s.sity, 'fhc ideas i 
generated by sueli revolutions are of loo di'structivc and in¬ 
flammatory akind to be raisc'd u iUioiit pressing need. Where | 
is tlj(‘ evidence of this iK'ed in Ireland nt t he presentmonicnt ? ' 
Mr. Couiii’NET ansNsors that the abolition of landlords ' 
would be in accordance with the liistorli.al conception of j 
pi*o|uTty in land as eiiiertained by the Irish people. But j 
if onec l^arliament is to start upon a voyage, of discovery 
th.o object of which shall bo the realization of historical 
corieejit.ioii.s, it i.s hard to say wliore it is to stop. Uistorlenl 
eoiiet'plioiis havu' a elaini no doubt to be considered when 
there is some praelieal grievane,e to be redre.>.sed, or some 
])raetieal evil to bo set i-iglit. They had their proper 
pliieo in tlic deliberations which proceeled tho framiug 
of tho Land Act of 1S70; and if it sbouid ever bo shown 
that the condition of Ireland imperativedy demands a 
revision of that Act, they would find a similar plaoo in 
the deliheratioris of tho future. But'tho only argument 
that ("in sustain Air. Couiitnry’s conclusion would bo an 
absence of iinprovomcmt of Lish land which could be 
traced to tho relation of tenant to landlord. It is pro¬ 
bable that no ono who knows Ireland well, and is not 
biassed by political feeling, will say that there is even a 
pretext for such a conclusion as this. Tho Act of 1S70 
has protected t-enants’ imprcjvomeuts, and tho result has 
been to show that Irish tenants scarcely know what im¬ 
provement means. They m.ay not be to blame for. tliis 
want of knowledge ; on the contrary, it may bo the result 
of circumstances for which they ought not to be responsible. 
But tho question at issue is not their innocence, but their 
ignorance; and so long os they have so much to learu 
about tho capacities and tho treatment of the land, it would 
be imprudent as well as unjust to deprive Ireland of a 
class which, with many faults, is still for ahead of the 
tenantry alike in expeihmce and in energy. 


THE PAPAL ALLOCUTION. 

T he language of the last Papal Allocutiou will bear a 
favourable coniparison not only with some of the 
speeches recently (lelivcrcd in thd Italian Parliament, but 
with many of tho former utterances of t’lus IX. himself. 

Its author" has benefited by having in many respeots a 
really sti’ong case against the Italian Government. In his 
own opinion lie has always.^njoyed this advantage; but in 
order to admit this it wasneccssaTy to look at the quejstious j tho Allocutiou, but they are no doubt framed in tho spb 


at issue between the two authorities from ^ 
astical point of view. It is tiatnral that the Poiiliiilicwld. 
tho loss of his dominions and tho confiscation of 
property very real hardships; but to the world ttiOV 

flcernod to Ik) hardships of a kind that all eccle^^atical 
persons have to put up with in modern times. 
moiit in one form qa* another ba.s been the lot (jf iveiy ^rfc ' 
of thO'Roman Catholic Church during tho last huna^jed 
yeans, and as in several instances the Pope has tUanag^ 
to live on very fair terms with th() Bpoilers; thei^ ; 
has seemed to be no r(iason again,«5t his doing in the' 
case of Italy what he has already done in tho case of 
S[iam or Austria. 'Phoro are .some BahJeetR upon which 
the lay alH tho clerical mind scorn to be hopelessly op- * 
posed, and tho owru'rship of Church pr<q»erty is one of 
them. Ill tho Itoinaii Catholic Church the (daim of the 
PorE to bo S(^cincd in th;t pui^hcssion f*f his temporal 
sovereignty, without refcretice to lii.s own ability or in¬ 
ability to relaiti it, is another siieli quesiion. Tho laity in 
all countrie.s regard ecelcsiasti(’,!il property and the tem¬ 
poral rights of eccl' .siastical persuus prelty miudi as they 
rcg.ml tho propt'rty and tlie righls of ovcTybody (‘If-c. The 
clergy invest both wit li a spec’ial and niysrerioiiis sanctity, 
which is not to be ove rridden by iiny coll.'llderati'm.s, liow- 
ever urgent, of public coiivouionce. Cousc'.jueutly, when 
iu former Alloeufions tho Pon? ha. bemoaned tlie wicked- 
nes.s of men in dejiriving him of Ins States, or jn turning 
raouiisteries and e-oiivents into public offices, hi.s worda have 
always seemed very much too strong for the oceasiu’i. 
Now, for the first lium, so far as \vi^ remember, the com¬ 
plaint that his sjiiiifuul iudepcmdence bus been attacked 
has been brouglit forward with sumo s<did rea-son. Tlje 
Italian Governmout have abandoned their old attitude of 
reserve in ecelesiastical matters, and have openly interfmevl 
with tho ordinary working of the Rmi:in Catholic Church. 
Tho Pope does ii‘>t assort that ho is not free to do what he 
likes iusid(i the Vatican. Ho only says that, if ho doe.v 
what ho likes inside the Vatican, thoio to whom it falls to 
execute his orders are made to suffer for their obedicnee. 
'Phis is a novelty iu lUilian legislation, and it is a distinct 
deji.srture from tho kind jkuowlodged conipromisi 

wliiel) liad be(3n entered into between tho Church and the 
Clovi riiment. 

Tho Allooulion singles oat two fealiirus iu thi.s new 
policy us being ainidl ut the iVocdoni of tho Poru as 
rcgard.s his purely .spiritu.il functions. 'Phe first is tlr 
atrempt of the Government to prevent both the formation 
of new ruligiou.s conimiiniL.i(»s and tho eoritinuance, iind< i- 
new conditions, of commuuitii'.s which have been HUf-pressod 
by Jaw. Til is cllarg(^ is mixed up with tho more .‘ainiliiu- 
aeeu.sation that properly originally given and held for 
pious use.s had been coutisealed to th<! State, and some 
Engv... .cB have not noticed that it ha.s uow for the 
first time been introduced into the indictment. It is not 
only tlie suppression of the rcligioa.s orders that tho Poi’R 
complains of. That is an old story by this time, and, in the 
sense in which suppression has been intcTprcted, it has been 
found (|uito compatible with Iho continuance of the com¬ 
munity life of tho members of these orders. Tlie old monaa- 
tcrics and convents no longer .shelter their former inmatcfc, 
and the civil law leaves them free to return to tho world. A 
minority, no doubt, of tho ejected religious have used this 
permission, but the majority have probably no wish to doany- 
thing of the kind. Por many of them tho world has no place, 
and, even if it had, the force of public opinion would prevent 
them from filling it. Tho existing Italian Government 
docs" not represent Italian Catholic society, and a nun who 
pleaded the supprgs.siou of her order as an excuse for ab;in- 
douing the religious life would fiud herself as much lost to 
her family and her friends as though a wife plciidod ,a 
now law of divorce aa an excuse for leaving her husband. 
Besides this, Italy i.s still a Catholm country, iu spite of the, 
assertion of a Radical deputy that it contains twenty-seven 
millions of atheists, and by far tho larger proportion of 
the members cf tho‘suppressed orders regard the obligation 
of their vows as in no way lessoned by anything that th^ 
State has done. tJonsequently, though religious ordei!^' 
,‘u*o no longer recognized or endowed, religious communiti^^J 
identical in all respects with tho suppressed orders 
everywhere. The ejected monks and nuns have jis a 
of course associated themselves under tho Haino vowsua bofert^J^ 
and as adversity has naturally a^mrifying inflacncts a 
zeal for tho religious life is Rowing up iu Italy. Wo ha;|^ 
not so^ntho Ministerial ordinances which are lucntionci 
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of a Ministoviiil circular on the subject to which wc 
called attention ut the time it was is.saed, Tlio drift of 
this circular, was lhar, as the doNtructinn of the nests had 
not made the birds ily awu}, some otln-r ine.'ins must be 
tried; and the ’Italian Jaw, wliiclv leaves puojde free to 
a.sso<:iate thoinsolvci in any manner and for any objoot that 
may please Uiom, lur.sl, be moditied to the injury of 
Catholics. In flir ><[' ilie ]H’eM.nt Italian Cabinet 

liberty becomes liLV iise ulirn it is enjoyed by tiio wrons' 
persons. 

The earclessne‘'S e-f MnLilbli r.L'\vsj*aper,i lias provented 
tlie tirt'rliarat'i er of tiie Ch vral AbiH/^'H Ihll (Voin heiri;^’ 
ajipreei.iU ,i n; e aiatry. Tin* readers of tU? >‘(dI't'di’i/ 
Jievi r have a iviaiy been made aeqnnmled vmli ils pro- 
visiuii , and are auare that liny aro d-si^qu'd to ntiike I’k* 
onlinaiy adlninJ^l^al.i.)n ol‘ Ihnn.ni Cal liolie eeele^i.isl ical 
di.>ci]il:iie iri}];.is.>,:bli' except in the eentiniial pru.peet of 
lima and in.pri «enireut. In su Jar, ilun nn‘e, ;l^^ ilie I’oi’t: is 
afierleJ iiy nets done to Ids elinyv he i'll!.it i’lee. iloisln'e, 
that is to say, to eominand ; hut ilu v uill he pnni>hetl if the}'’ 
oluy. 'Po piiuish a pnesl wlio, in the cxoiv'i'io of his ofHee, 
“ pertiiiUs the piiblie eonsnieiu’eor tiu.* jieaei' of families,’^ is 
really to punisli a priest who does anylliiny; luid- r (he sun 
that may chance To be distastrful to 11 h‘ Coverniuont. Had 
hucli :i law evi.I'd in lie^'liind tlie It'adei'- ^.f tiie f^reat, 
religions uuAn inn’s of tins and the last cv-alury vvonlil 
have spi.>:i leo-t ta iheir time in The peace of 

a family is “ p'-c:niiad ’ heiu'vev any Liieudier ot it, adopts 
religiou-j ojiimens ( r praetices dilVenng from llio.^o of the 
head of theramil;, ; nu.i tacpubli<‘eoiiseieneo is ‘'penuriH'd ” 
whemver tt pn ed.i'V e.n mient.^ unfavourably njHni any act 
of the tiovei linn 1 ) 1 . d'liero .are lialf a do/.iui Acts of 
VarJiamenl, at ill’s nnaiu ni. wliich J’lriglish cle.rgyrnen vif one 
school or aiiotlnr an- .-Iriving to get repealed, and every 
single iustanee »;f m;i Ij ojqio iiiuu would bring them under 
a Jaw like ii'.at by wi'ileii tlie It.dian Minislry propose to 
imjirisoii any prn ,st vi lio “ expre-sly censuri.'^’’the insti¬ 
tutions or laws of Hie Stale, a Itoyal decree, or any other 
act of pubile aLilhmily. d'he liherty of Hie. (’Ol’nis still 
more dire<*tly inifieLit d by the clause in ■{'>•* Hill winch 
makes it iien.al lo puhh.sh ojlfidistJ-ibiite .nry 'll!eh censures, 
Irom wliatever ecef .si.istieal authority ainl from whatever 
I'laci' Hay m ly emauate,” ^Po ordiiifry minds lh(‘ 
freedom ol Hie I'om: to govern the Italian (hitliolics seems 
to imply a'; its eor-ollury the freedom ol italia.i (hilholic.s to 
be governed by 'l.e l\'.i'i, Tims Hie L’leiieal Abu.ses 
Hill complttely PiaM oul, the deseriptiou of jt given 
ill the Allocution : and if the Pui’i; h.id conhned 
himself to prot'‘^!ing in the face of Kuiope ag.aiiiHfc 
the tiagranl conLadietion between the nets ami tho 
profess ou.'^ of th(3 Italian Government., ho won-d have 
occupied ft position from which it wnnild have bi'cn im- 
2 >o-sihle to dislodge him. linfui tunatcly for Hie cause ol' 
ecele.'.i.isi ieal treedoui, t,litre seems reunoii to suppo.se that 
thoJiamers of iiomaii jiolicy intend to make the violent 
and imjiolitic action of tho lialiun Ministry the oc¬ 
clusion of a new atteun)t to rc.storo the temporal power 
to it... place amomg JMiro[ie:ia (iue.itiom.5. In iJio present 
niiM'ttied condition of (.lontiueutal alTairs, they probably 
thmk that notliiiigis alt(.)gether impossible, and they arc 
Aviiling to feet the eerlain loss ot Italy against the more than 
doubttul prospect of tvgulmng lloiiio. It is cert mil to be 
.a disastrous L-lioi-'e, nhke ior tho tmnquillity o£ Huropc 
and for the spintunl iiih’rcsts of the Itoman Catholic 
-Church; but wo do not know that on citber of these 
grounds it i- lo hkciy to liiid favour at the Vatican. 


TIIj’. ( lIIXi'.SE IN UALJJ-HhNIA. 

i.y not surprising that a Coniraittoo of Congre.S8 should 
JE^'liave re[>orted in favour of meusmes tending to check 
immigration into California. Th(3 iiietitutiona 
whimi are of ail otbens the most convenient and clastic 
’within fheir proper limits are naturally found inapplicable 
to less fiiixi pic social condiHons. American laws and custottB 
arc based on the assumption that all men are not only 
C'qual, but in some degree similar ; and for practical pur- 
-poscs the 4>ht?ory has until lately apfiroximatcly corre- 
. («poiido<l with tho facts. The cellular organissation of States 
and Territories has ullbrded unequalled faoilitioa forexpansion 
beyond the ooni])ui*atively narrow space w'hioh wasoeenpied 
by ihe colonists nhen they llrst aitaiued indepeudonoe, 
ihe remnant of the old Dutch settlers formed a kind of 
rlstoet'ii'y ui Now Y<M’k Jong after tlwiy had adopted 


English speech and linbits. The French in Louisiana and 
the spfu’se Spanish population of b’lorida readily acquiesced 
in a jioliticalayslom which involved the smallest. poRsiblo in- 
torren’iice witfi local interests aud tusles. Tho influx of Irish 
and fk-i'nians in recent times lias sometimes causotl annoy- 
uiire to the indigenous Auiericau citizens ; but both classes 
of iuimigiuiits have entered with even excessive activity 
into tlic political eontvovev.Hes of their adopled country. 
In iminy piirt.^d of tho North-Wi^stern States there are now 
eomn.umtus whieh .siienk German, Norwegian, or even 
Wei^li ; but it is only by imraivrralion that milioiial dis¬ 
tinct ions are niiiintaincd. Tu two or tliree gimerutions 
Hngi; h will lie tho langniige of aliitosi all the ])opula(ion 
wljicli will Jiavc been born on Americ?iu .'■oil. Tiu? rapid 
.as'-iiiiilntion of foreigners iVorn Europe is at pri'sent illus- 
tnitcd by tile [»”.’.M'nc(i in t.lie Cabinet of Wasliiiiglon of aji 
erniiu'nt, onil.or and jiolitician who was thirty years ago Ws'll 
known a,, a (ic'rMjan mivlconti n(.. The founders ol't he Jbquib- 
lit' ;nn1 t hi ir s!irc: s,'?ors to Hie 2 )rc;'enl time have for ■>utliciciit 
rc i o'lT de an (‘xei'pt.ioii to Hie ]»reV(iilijig uiiifurmity of 
pdi!i!M] i-ights and dutic.s, d’Jio iiidi.ni i nbe.s liinuj been 
iceirded a. uI’k'iih, snhjcct. to a dependence wdilch was 
<lelir,(d by special legislation. If the s.irviviiig de.soeTidaiits 
of the aboriginal inhabitaiils were, like a few of Hicse 
S ’alierid coinruiinitie.s, to bec<jmo lU'ttli d and industrious, 
no iniji( diment would prolmbly lu' placed in Hio way of 
tlieir cijiuns to juililieal eijiiahl^. 

'I’lu! !nl>sioi) of the (UiiiiiiL'ipatcd negroes to the fraii- 
eloM* iinmeiliately ai’ler tlie war sevucly strained tlic 
licpulilu.• n I'abric. Auksl by the I'avuur of the dominant 
j).iit,y Ol (tovcrniiicnt and in (hiua’ie.,-, the new voters, 
as miglo iiJivo been c.vpeet'-d, abuscsl their power by en- 
ti u.sl iug the ad mi nisi rat ion of several Southern. Stab’s vo 
forrupi, and f.icl,ioLis udvn’ntarcr:;. A reactiun wliieli was 
pl.iinly iiu”, liable, though it might bedifh(.ijlt to detei'Miiu' 
beforehand the dale of its arrival, hasalieady in the greater 
pal t of t!r'. SoiiLliorn St ile,s enabled t!i ' whil«> eilizeiis to 
U'^.sert tlieir natural snjnvnu'ey. Although Hu' (s)iisHlu- 
tioual Ainondiiieiifc wliivrh jirohibits d:-.i.’iu tioin foiimled on 
rae(‘and colour i,s not likely to b(' lept ded, tlie negroes 
will find it necessary to exeiei..e Hie lra,ueliiso in accord.inc'i 
Witli the elaim.s of the oiily class w hieli is eonqieleni to 
govern. In Future lime.-, the <• doinvd popnl-uimi mi, 
jierliap.^ gr.ulu.dly become mu) e tit lo rliare jiolitieal 
powu'r. There iia.s not y(‘t been (inie to tf'-.t ihe 
eiipacity of the negro raco in favourable e!reuiii'tin(‘('s,; 
but sangiiiiH' plnlanthropists may derive i I'.'ourjco- 
ment from Hie remarkable progress winch lias Ijc. n 
acliieted under the dismlvantage el ^d,^Yery. Tho K] i,j,oi;i;s 
and tlio IbvtJKAiin.s are not jjerlia])^ sali>faclory stale.-.riien, 
but they appioatdi lunch tnoro nearly to ihe highest American 
typi’l.him 1,0 the I'etiab-worsliijijiing.^tvagi’.-^ from wiiom they 
are (h.seended. On their own coiiHneiit Arneafj,s sec’ui to 
bo irri'cia 1 1liable, but alter two or tlirue general ioii.s of ser¬ 
vitude t hoy begin to rpsembl(^ infenor Kurojiean.s. The 
sl.avo-trado may perlnuyd ovCintnally prove to have been the 
first causo of negro civilization, 'fbe mimetic, insl inct of 
the negro race lenits, liko tlie .similar Iticulty in (diildron, 
to ftc.rek late Hie [iroco.ss of uiieoiisfiious education. The 
debale.s ol‘ a Sonlli Garulina A.<se.mbly may probably 
be at oueo amusing and repulsive; but a earit?uiiire 
iTidieaie.s a conception of the original cli.avacter. Factions 
are but dc)ba.sed copie.s of political partie.s ; .and I'mper- 
fecHy jirononnccd English i.s a bedter org.an of thought 
than an Afri(‘.an jargon. Tiip, next generation of coloured 
Amei ieans will, for tJio first time in tho history of tho race, 
hiivo enjoyed tho benefitB of elementary education. 

Tho Chinese, who liavf? now for some years overflowed 
from their own crowded country into the raelfie. States, 
arc much morn impracticable. Tho negroc.s would willingly, 
if natural distinctions could' be obliterated, merge tjieni- 
flclvps in the general muss of American society. Their 
crude ]>oUticH and their religion are borrow’cd from their 
former masters, and even when they encourage tho 
embez/demont of public money they aro faithfully copying 
their models. The Chinoso hay opinions and customs of 
his owm, and, if ho had a vote, ho w'ould cither declino to 
use it or o^ienly sell it to tho highest bidder.' Tho habits 
of the race will probably bo modified by habitual emigra- 
tion to foreign countries; bub for tlio present tho Chinese 
is only a temporary resident in foreign lands. His family 
relations are necessarily connected with his home; aud the 
immoral habits which shock public feeling daring his tempo¬ 
rary fiojourn in Amorica aix? loss surprising thun oflensive. 
Thccxtreine unpopularity of the Oliiueso may novcrtholess be 
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chiefly attributed to Lis merits rather than to Ilia faults. His , boprotnoted. If an uvalancbo were hanging over a 'vflli 




cheapness of prodactiou is regarded ns loss udvantageoiis 
than the maintenance of high wages. Employers and 


pnrcha0cr.s are sacriiioed to the supposed iulorosUs of 
workmen, who forgi^t that they are tln-mselve.^ consiitnors. 
The prolests against Chinese immigration which have 
been considered by tho Committee of Oongre.ss are really 
a.direetcd against inda.^trial rivals ratlier than against dis- 
"^credituble lieathoiis ; but legislators have to deal not with 
motives, bub with rca.sons; and tho arguments whiiih are 
urged against tho admission of obnoxious foreigners are 
not without force, nor aro they perhaps wholly uia'mccvn. 

Jf the Government and tho Logislaiuro yield to popnLr 
pressure, there will bo fiomo diUiculty in tlispusing 
of tho oiigHgcTiienls with (lie Goverunieiit of I'ekin 
which were contracted for the pui-pose of lacilitnting 
the settlement of Amen’ican traders in ('hina. It is too 
much t<) demand that foreign traders slnuild be liospirably 
received by a coinmimity which is, accoidirig to the pro¬ 
posal, to bo excluded from tho United States. If tlic diifi- 
culty is overcome, it will probably appear I hat antipathy lo 
Chinese labour is not univcr.sally entertained in (kiiifornia. 

d'hc pivs.mi’o of population in some pf^rts of China .'^nfli- 
ciently accounts lor bho increasing tendency U* seek j 
KubsisloJiice in foreign countries ; and tho enormous . 
^lumbers of the inlialMlants of tlie Kmjiiro giv(' irajjortauce 
to the movement. The old nlJfrhdP (jcuhinn in Semdinavia | 
or Ontral Asia wort; thinly inhabited, although tho great | 
rnigi’ji.tioii .4 towards the South [iroved flic e.''ii^<c^ce of a | 
surplus population. Tlie Ohinc.se, if they ai'C impelled by ' 
sinnliu’ causes to precipitate them.selvos on furi-ign counlries, 
will be counted not by thousands bat by nnliious. An*] 
effort of imagination is requiied to ret;dcr credible tbo ' 


ChitK'So statistics which have for a centuiy and 
ball* been recorded in school books. 'IVn time-sLlu! pOj>ula- 
tiou of the United Kingdom olxjysa single Government, end a 
raodirnlo perccTitage of emigniut.s would nsmiue the 
ilimeiisions of a nation. The obstinate and f Mil}'Chinese 
■will not ea.sily be contined within their own boundaries if 
they are bimt on e.\[»!in.sinii. Jjcsrs versatile than tho 
Japanese, they have perhaps a stronger cliaracter; and 
their considerable lueuities arc exclusively devoted to 
practical objects. The Imperial Gover'nmeut has within a 
few yeiir.s meovered nearly all tho proviiiees which v.(ro 
detached from the Empire by iMabometan rebellions. It is 
at least possible that herefJ’ler the Chinese may push hack 
tho Hussian conquerors of CeiUral A.sia by mere superi¬ 
ority of numbia’fl. Their peaceful invasion of California 
and of ^s'oriliern Australia may he more easily prevent 4 *d; 
and it seems probable that the United States may adopt 
prohibitive legislation. Tho economic less will not bo 
incoiiRulerable, butiliero aro undoubteilly strong objections 
to the presence e-f uncongenial foreigners who pcTmauenbly 
reject ainalgainalion with the gonoval community. 


or in thinking that their coiuao can bo diverted eitW by 
sound ov silence. M. Simon did nob simply ontreneb him- 
seif btdiiud general eonsiderations of this kind. lie dericribeCl 
M. Paul dk Cassagnac’s theory very tj-uly in ih« wonksol'a 
more eminent man as consisting in tin's fonnulu,:—‘^We de- 
“ maud liberty from you when you are in power in virtue 
I “ of your principles; wo refu.se you liluTly \vli».m wo are in 
! “ power in virtue of our pririeiplc.s.'' If this theory 
j were lidmitUd, argue.s M. Simon, tho friends of liberty 
! would be the mere dupe.s of their own professions. When¬ 
ever tho weapon thiiy liad forged toi* their own advantage 
hiqipeiied to get into tho liiiuds of tle-ir adversaries, it 
would at onco ho used to their injury. M. Si;^on did not 
(leliuc to wliat le^ltuit it wf/uld be lawful to witlibold liberty 
from tbo<e wlio ask for it from sini.ster motives; but 
lie cerluiuly imphed that tbero must be some amount 
of rociiuMcity liotwee.n thurift who have it to give and tiiosc 
who have to receive it. This argument is ilidistinguish- 
ablo from tho reasoniug so piipiilur Avitli half-instructed 
persons, that there must be no freedom of ti ado unless 
the country to which we concede it is willing to coucedo 
it in return. Those who maintain this doctrine are the 
victims of a wrong conception of who ic is that is 
benefited by Free-tmde, They hold, for example, that, 
if England admit.s French goods free of duty, while the 
French refii.se to admit Engjish goods except on payment 
of duty, it is Franco that gains and fOuglaud that loses, 
it is the same with freedom of llie prc.ss. What i.s it that 
prevents, or rather that ought to previuit, Liberal Govern¬ 
ments from attimipting to clieck political di.scUMiion‘f 
The conviction lh.it it is tlie person wlio institutes pro¬ 
ceedings of this kind, not the per.suu against whom they 
are instituted, that suifer.s from them in the long run. If 
tins iact is once recogni/.ed, the slighu’st 

difference '’ hether your adversely is juvpured or not pre¬ 
pared to »‘-.lend similar llhorty h) you. If he doo.s not, Lo 
will bo injuring liiin.'.clf a great deal iiiore than ho can 
po.ssibly injure you ; aiivd why should j'ou liave any desire 
to protect him ag.imst hiu own blundei’o ? A really 
wise politieian who elierished .a rooted spite against tho 
Imperiurisls WduM disin* nothing holier than tu sue them 
denying freedom of speech to their (‘nemics. Ho would 
welcome ii at oneo ns a symptom of pre-tcni alarm and a 
sure Ibre.rimncr of future disarftor. 


This considcr-atioii .supyiliHa an answer to M. Paui. J>lt 
Gassaonao’s assertion i.hai the (rovernuumt prosecute 
writera who assail the iiepnblic^ while they let writers who 
osKiiiJ things far more sacivsl than tlie Itepubhlts go scoi 
free. Outrages, he say.s, agaiust religion ami moniiity uixi 
corHmitt4?d every -ilay, yet you pass over tliese without 
notice, to single out a wrin*r who at the very worst han 
only boon guilty of an ou' rage upon the JKopublic, Moiikfl 
and nuns, priests and bi.shopR, and names yet more saewsd 
than any of the.se, are eonstantly insultcil in tho grixswcst 
pos.siblc I'ashion, and the OovernmtMifc apparently see no 
harm iu it. It is only when the Kepublic comes in for a 
little of the abuse wdiich in the ojiiuiou of many French¬ 
men it richly (ic.^erves, that- prosecutions are at oiicu set 
on foot, and that tho GJiainber of Uoputns is asked to 
inviolability whioh ordinaiily attaches to 
I proceed against' its memhers. But the distinction is justitied by tho liiot 
liira under the press laws. The Preripent of the GotiNCU,! that institutions which depend for their iMsrmaaeiice on their 
has spent his life in preaching liberty of thought and i ability to create cnni iction in tlie minds of thcMio to whom 
liberty of speech, and to bo able to point to him as a man j they appeal cannot po.ssibly bo b-mefitod by any process 
who wishes to silence hi.s opponents becanae ho cannot i wliich ignores tho necss uty of imnviction* It would bo no 
answer them is a very delicate morsel of revenge for jv ] real service t-o religious orders to .shield them' ftrom' hostile 
Bunapartist deputy. M. Paul dk CASaAGNAC know how to : criUcism-, even when thai ertticism takes a very gross <ii«d * 
push' bis adyautiige ; and, however content M. Simon may | vulgar form. The only result would be that what is Sttid 


IJBERTY OF THE TRESS IM FRANCE E. 

rflHERK arc .some triumjdi.s whicli become almost legiCI- 
-L mate by reaHon of their completeness, anti M. Tai;]. de 
CassauNAU may claim to havo achieved one of them whoii .suspend . the 
ho forced M. jtLUri Simon to ask leave lo proceed against ’ its memhers. 


have felt with the speech ho was going to make in return, 
he had at least the ann^anoo of knowing that his enemies 
on both sides of tho Uhamber would nio.intjun, and per¬ 
haps honestly believe, that he had been diivcii into a corner 
from which there was no escape. It must be admitted that 
tho Prime Minister did not make his way out by quite 
the best road. The true rejoinder to M. Taci. pe Cassaonao 
is that the liberty of tbo press,.like every other liberty, is 
subordinate to the safety of the State. The error of those 
who violate the liberty of the press is, not tliat they eiagge- 
i*ate the importance' of this primary. Qonsiderntion, but that 
they mistake the means by which tho safety of tlio State i,i to [ 


now by a few would bo suspected by a great many more, 
and the circumstance that certain .speeithi charges jw’O not 
alkjwed to ho brought, against the ndigious life would be 
used a.s conclusive evidence that tho charges iu 
true. It may bo objected tUat this proves tdo ijpiffehi sinoo 
civil governments also depend for ti^«v t^nanoace on 
tho public conviction of Lheir ntilijy’, amd&kt if. they are 
sheltered from challenge thi«eoi|viet{icin Will hamitt^cha^ce^ 
of growing up. Unfovtunately iids aoldoui pojisible, least oi 
nil' iu France, to arj^io this queetion in a sulhciently abstraotl 
spirit. The practi^ coachisioii at which tlie ohtflleagO! 
almost always poiucs iis that the Gevnrnment which Iho ivriter 
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dialikes bad beat be got rid of at tho fii^b opportunity. 
If M. Paul nJ3 Cassaoxac bad been content to preach tho 
superiority of a particular variety of numarcbicul govorn- 
inont without any direct referoncc to tho particular cir- 
oumalancea of Franco, it is very unlikely that he would 
have been interfered with. At all events, there is no 
doubt that it would have been exceedingly unwise in a 
llopublioan Govo-iimcul to inbjrfcrc with liim. Pnt a 
writer who prenchcvS thes propriety of siibsiituting a parti¬ 
cular variety of monareliical govornmeut for tho Republic, 
and at the .satne time bclongn to a party which makes no 
secret of its intention to carry llio.su views into action 
whenever tliu ocwision pro.sents itself, i.s really conunitting 
what is as mucli an act of overt hostility to tho Govern, 
ment as though he shouldered a musket and took his 
place behind a barricaden If he is nol- guilty of technical 
treason in his own person, be is doing his best to 
make ol licra guilty of it; and, as soon ii.s thi.s is re¬ 
cognized, tlio right of the Government to tako inea.sui’es 
to silence liiui {olio’,vs as ainalter of eourse. Win (her it is 
V, ise to take these measures in the present instance is of 
coum) a quite diiJerciit question. But it is a que.stion 
which concerns simply tho prudence of tlu' vu;_ir.so ado[)ted, 
not tho right of tho Government to adopt it. In order to 
have a decisive opinion upon this [loinr, it would bo neces¬ 
sary to know a great deal more of the actual oomlition of 
Freueli parties and French opinion than is often possible 
lor foreign observers. All that cun be said is that M. Simon 
i.s right in prosecuting M. r>i: Ca^jSAONAc if tlio Republic 
would bo endangered by lotting him alone, and that he has 
iK'lter means than most people of kimwiiig whether tho 
Republic would have been safe if M. ok Cassaunac had not 
been prosecuted. 


TUB tSTUGli KXCJlAXUi:. 

f PHERB seems to be just now a ( i mous 'weakness 
-L in the management GovernnuMii business in the 
lIou.se of ('ommonH. Even thus early in the Sos>iOii 
u number of obvious errors have been committed, 
either from carelessness or blindness. A great mi.sJake 
was made in alimving tho impmlent Colonial Marriage 
Bill to slip ihrough a .second reading, and alsi) in the 
perverse hostility of tho Treasury Bcndi to the prinelplo 
of tho Ancient Monnmenls Bdl. Amf now again this 
week another exli-aordmary display of eonfiision of mind 
and want of judgniLiit was mnde on Tue.sday, when !Mr. 
ft. Yokke moved for a Ro^al ConimI.s>i<)ii. to iLj(|uiie into 
tho constitution of thu Stock Evehange, and to report 
whether it reijuin'd amendment in any way. Mr. Si anitoi'e, 
the Under Secretary of i.ho Board of 'I'rade, was at once jmt 
up to resist thomotion in tho most umpialilicd manner ; but 
as the debate went <m it soon beeamo e\ idrait that, though 
thei-c might bo soino dilFereuco of opinion a.s to what par¬ 
ticular IcgiHlafion wa.s desirable, there was a strong and 
general conviction tliat the ])re.scnt condition of tlic Ex¬ 
change offered quite enough to justify a searching inquiry, 
and the C-jjancei.lok of tin* EmjhhouI'.Il had to yield, inrjrder 
to avoid a humiliating defeat. Sif S. NotmreoTE, while 
throwing over the Undkii-Seceltmiy on tho question of 
i.sBuing a Royal Cornmissiou, theoretically sujiporled liis 
lino of argument in favour of leaving the Stock Exrdiaugc 
to do just as it likes; and very poor argnmoiit it was, 
amounting only to this—that, on tho whole, more good 
buainess than bad businr'ss was done on tho Exchange; 
that it was dangerous to encouiago tho public to rely on 
legislation instead of on itself; and that, if Parliament 
once tackled tho Stock Excliaugo, it would bo bound to 
deal in a similar manner with sorae other iuteresta. These 
objections arc easily answered. Tho amount of good bu.si- 
ne.sa done on tho Exchange may for tho present preponde¬ 
rate, but the bad business Las boon steadily iuoreasing, and 
corrupting tho whole spirit of tho organization and tho 
character of the members. As to the public relying on 
itself, and not on others, it is at [yresent helpless, simply 
bccanso the Stock Exchange is an arbitrary mfmopoly 
which on all occafiioa.s consults the intere.sts of its own 
members, rather Uian those of the public. And, again, to 
say tliat one scaudalous abuse is not to bo touched lest there 
should be others requiring attention is too idle a plea to re¬ 
quire an answer. \Vhat would be the good of a Govern- 
ment or Parliament which allowed itself to be continually 
pamlyscdby such considerations ? It is clear that on any 


viosf of tho matter Sir S. Nobthcote put himself in an 
utterly false position. If ho thought inquiry mischievous, 
ho was bound to do all he could to arrest it; as he allowed 
it, ho should have ro.served his arguments on the general 
question until the inquiry was completed and ho was in full 
pos.session of tho facts. 

When wo turn to the actual position of the question, the 
case for an inquiry is seen to bo overwhelmingly strong, 
La.st year the Foreign Uoans Committee, in taking evidence 
as to its own special suljeet, ineidontally obtained an insight 
into the practices of tho Stock Exebange ; and some ob¬ 
servations on the hdter are contained in its Report, The 
Coininitl.ee points out that the Exchange is a voluntary ' 
Hooiety which exists lor tho purpose of buying and sell¬ 
ing, to which all other functions are subordinate ; and that 
from its composition, it is quite unlit to bo trusted with 
judicial power, especially in regard to “questionable pro- 
“ posals by which it alone, of all tho public, is certain to 
“ boiiclit.” TJio regulation of tho stock market by tho 
E.xclmiige is coud iid to a Oommitleo of jobber.s or 
brokers, who act in a judicial capacity on matters in which 
their own interest is frcqui'iitly concerned ; and the public 
is entirely dependent on this body for its opportunities of 
buying and selling, and for tho conditions under wliioh such 
transactions lake pkaco. It has also been shown that tho 
Stock I'lxchange has not only permitted, but connived at, and 
in a certain degree shared, the profit.s of combinations 
called syndicates, got np for the exjwt'ss jmvpijso of delud¬ 
ing the public info paying an artiticially high price—iiiudo 
np by sham nn’migoincuts between members of tlie Stock 
Excliaugo and coiUractors—for tloublful seeurilie.s. When 
contractors applied fer a Bottlemeiit, tho Goimiiitleo of tho 
Stock Exebarage aeccqited their statements as to tho good 
faith of tlic {•’chcuio and tho amount ef allotment, a.s a 
matter of course, without the slighti'st inquiry. Yer. it 
was very well known ihat, as soon as an allotment was 
granted, a larg»; jnoporlion oi' tho stock would return into 
tho liauds of tlie cont raetois, and be withhcUl from ilio 
jiublio, in order (lint liotitious premiums miglitbe created, 
it is, of course, (’Sheiitial that tliese o[ii.‘ia(ions .should bo 
}>c.rform(‘d in prohmnd seete.sy ; and llie Slock Exchange 
ComniiUei*, whieh is sujijio.M.d to Im a chei'k on fraiid.s, 
deliberately sliut K.s eyes ami ears, and supplied (lie neces¬ 
sary cover for what a.s clearly a .system of swindling. 
iMoreover, it eaino out that (lie inouey of tlie allottees w'as 
used in some instances in )>aying lor sloik purehased in 
excess of that sold. 'l'hu.> tlie victims were both deceived 
and robbed. 

It is obvitiiiH tha*^ when a Company is bronglil out, tho 
public cannot judge of its M undnoss unle.ss tlie wliolo ol 
the cxpendiluro wliieii is eonteuipiatcd is truthfully dLs- 
eloscd. In one case, us to which ^Mr. Cazi noye was ex¬ 
amined, the )jro.spect,is repre.^onted that tJio burrowing 
Stato wa.s to got 8o [ler cent, of the loan, and pay 3 per 
cent, on it, the lact licing tliat it was to recci\o only 
C4 per cent , and io pay 16 per cont. ; and tlio witness 
admitted that, if this fact had been known, it -would 
have at once put an end to tlie sebi’iiio. Yet ho held 
tliat tho system under whii-h such tliiiig.s Impponod should 
not bo interfered with, for that would injure Stock Es- 
eliango business. Mr. CouEN also admitted that, if a mau 
.signed an o]»en public contract tbul tho chargu to 
a Government for raising a loan should be only .six or seven 
per cent., and at the same time signed a secret coutract 
that the charge to tho Govornmeut .should be four or five 
per cent, more, it was an “ immoral act “ ; but ho seemed 
to thijik tliat, if tho offence could not be reached by law 
“without ham])oring and fettenng trade," it should bo 
winked at. A ib’osident of tlio Board of 'JVado unco 
argued that it is bettor to tolerate fraudulont adulteration 
than to hamper and fetter trade; but the doctrine was not 
approved by the public, and has not been acted on by 
rarliamcnt. Mr. N. M. de Rothschjld, although admitting 
that the practice of publishing deceptive statemenia in 
prospectuses was not exaefly proper*, thought that a 
Government in making a loan had a right to conceal any 
facts which would damage its acceptance by tho public. 

It is, no doubt, true that there are many respootablo 
men on tho Stock FJxohange, and that tho persona 
by whom frauds of tliis kind are immediately earned 
on are not themselves members of that body; but 
it is unfortunately too evident that tho Stock Ex¬ 
change finds it to its interest to permit and faeilitato 
those operations, and allows helpless invrstoi'S to bo 
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lacrificod. Indeed the mont melancholy and ominous part 
of the evidence in the Foreign Ijoans Committee's blue- 
book is perhaps not 80 much the details of actual roguery, 
as the disposition maul?^;jted by the more rospectablo 
witnesses to extenuate and apologize for openings for 
fraud. The great argument on the side of letting things 
alone is, in fact, all through that, if a law were passed 
making the action of syndicates public, it would drive all 
itransactious in foreign loans to other countries; but, as the 
Committee remarks, if these are the only terms on which 
the profits arising from such loans can be retained in 
England, they will be too dearly earned at such a price. 

■ It can hardly bo imagined that a body constituted in 
this fashion should bo likely to afford real protection to 
tho public, and recent experience has certainly shown 
that its Avorking is not merely loo.so and inoffectiial, but 
mischievous. The Committee on Foreign Louiis was not 
authorized to go into any question as to other stocks ; 
and it was only in a by-way that the geneifil character 
of tho Stock Kxchango came under investigation. Under 
thc.S(' mrciimstances, though some people may think that 
enough is already known in order to reform the system, 
there can bo no doubt that it is safer and more satisfactory 
that action should be preceded by full inquiry and careful 
consideration. That some such organization as the Stock 
Exchange is inna Hsary in order to provide a market for 
stocks, conducted under proper rules and conditions, will 
bo genorally admitted. In a certain degree the Exclvaiigo 
is, even as it (’xists, a nsoful and valuable institution; 
aud it is dillicult to conooivo that it ran be dispensed with 
altogether. Inhere can be little question, however, that Uio 
present system has .serious faults, and that it av?II have 
_ to b(i revised. In tho ineruitimc it may be worth while to 
mention one <>r two jioints on wliich auiiboril.i.!ive opinions 
have alreinly been expressed. Ono of these is the j)rinciple 
which was suggested by an experienced stockbroker, Mr. 
S. K. Scott, that in tluj ea.se of a loan the profits to bo 
allowed to issuing agents .slunild bo st.atod as one of tho 
essential element.^ of the speculation. “ Tins," he said, 
“ would bo the crucial U*st, lus it (ionld be seen whether 
“..they were rc-asonablc or exorbitant.” It is, indeed, a 
point on Avhich iiii'ormation is as much ix'quired a.y with 
regard to Iho purebuse of land or constniclion of works. 
Whether a speculation is likely to pay iiccessurily de¬ 
pends on tho exjieiulituro iuvolved. I^Ir. SuO'JT ludd that 
the public ought to be in po.ssession of evidence on such 
facts as that a loan is only issued to a very small 
extent, or that it has been i.ssucd at “ a very cnor- 
“ mous profit to contractors, lui unreasonable profit.” 
Tho Select Committee also took a similar view. It rcoom- 
niended that tho Stock Exchange Commjtteo, licforc 
granting a settling-day, should require the production of a 
statuhiry dcclaralion by the special' Commissioner, if any, 
of the contracting Govemment, and by the contractor or 
agent for issuing tho loan, .stating the authority of the 
borrowing State, tho public d. bt aud revonuo of tho State 
for tho last three years, and, in case of special hypotheoa- 
tion, a full statomenl of the revenues, lands, forests, public 
works, or other property upon which tho proposed loan is 
secured, and of prior charges, if any, upon such security ; 
there shouhl also bo cither an assurance that no part of tho 
proceeds of the loan is to bo applied in buying bjvck any of 
tho stock, or a public siatomeut of tho amount which the 
borrowing Government reserves to itself tho right to 
repurchase and cancel; aud, further, a statement of tho 
funds out»of which the interest is to be met during tho 
A next five years. Another suggestion of tho Committee w'as 
that tho clause in tho Companies Act of 1867 making 
false statements or wilful omihsion in a prospectus a ground 
for a civil action should apply to all kinds of stock, 
wheth|0t foreign loans^ or Companies; but, judging from 
recent ojcjpericuco, this form of swindling in any kind 
of stock ought to be subject to criminal penalties of a 
very severe " kind. Since tho disclosures in tho Eupion 
Gas Company case the Stock Exchange, having been then 
itself bitten, has made a rule that the siatoments made 
by applicants for allotments shall be statutory decla- 
rations j and this rule should also be applied to foreign 
loans. Again, it has been pointed out that some precau¬ 
tions ought to be taken against such disreputablo opd 
untrustworthy persons as have' in recent years coino over 
to England as agents of foreign Government^ in Order^ to 
deprive them of the facilities mr fraud of which they hate 
^been found in some cases to have made use. The 
Mcsonal composition of the Stock Eitchan^ corporation 
. Kself It is known that it 


has much deteriorated in recent years, as wae, indeed, 
only a too natural result of the prooticea allewti by the 
managing Committee. 


HEALTH AND TEMPEIL 

I N one of the Soutli American llepubli(» it is said that Justice 
looks with peculiar leniency on crimes conimitted when a cer¬ 
tain wind is blowiiijr. It has W*n decided hy the mild wimlom 
of tho Tjopislature tluit no man is quite repponsiblo for his own 
actions while tho lualign.aut iDiluonce lasts. Maddened by the 
cold and cutting nir, by the dust and powdered straw which nil Lis 
inoutli and eyes, and oy tho virulent porsistoocy of tho wind, be 
miiy rush fortli and aveiigo himself on the first person he mooifl. 
Tho consoquoncea will only be a slight lino, and clo.se iraprisonraent 
till the weather shows signs of iiiiprovninent. These provisions 
seem almost in ndvnnco of what human naturo has a right 
to expect. They lend fovvurds fatalism, and discourago all effort 
tn subduo circumstance.^ to character. I hit it is perhaps to ho 
wished that, in forming judgments of tho temper and conduct of 
others, peo])lo should lean somewhat in the direction of this 
Amorican mildness. Among tho circumstances and conditions 
which make it ditlicult, from niotnont to moment, to preserve that 
li.Uanced attitude of Die completely formed will wliich is cha- 
' rucliT, health is perluips the most iinporUmt. Health influoncea 
: the temper most nu.irJy; cerlAin physical couililioiis, not apparent 
to thi' oWrvcr, are iit least as irritating as the worst east wind, 
and the patient’s words and actions are judged as severely as if 
ho wore befiiro an English, not a Far-oguayari jury. 

Pud bc.ilth and good ho.ilth hiivc obviously a strong influence on 
the Ibriuatum of ciiavuctor, and yet it i.s always impossible to say 
a pnori how eillior will act 011 any given individual. Thus it 
Pcema easy for .a l.^rge, etqieptic, and jolly-looking man to have a 
good tfuiper. ’I'he v\irid that boats the mountain blows iiioro 
gently about hi.s large curves. It visits with a sluirper inquiaitioii 
the meagre angles of a hiau aud physically ill-conditioned person, 
and it is not. surpri.^mg if llio former is comfortable and happy 
while tho latter is exasperalod and peevish. A largo man can 
end me more ^atigiie before his energy droops to that languid state 
ill winch all Dio wheels of being arc slow, aud the body and mind 
resent every sort of »;ontjict, everything th.it forces exertion on 
thorn. Jiut Iho favoured of nature in Jioulth are apt to degenomte 
hi character by reason of a phyrical pride like the “ intellectual 
pride ’’ wliich preachers ppeak of, and which, according to one 
faniou.s lilioral theologian, i.s a purely mytliical and imaginary sin. 
l*li>siciil pride is only too real a failing, and causes only too much 
unli'ippiness in iamilies. The healthy member, who is a great 
eater of beef, lias merged lii.s imagination and his sympathies iu a 
tyrannical robustne.s.s. Thoiigli he would be tho first to 
blame the moral I’Ji.uisce who should declare that he liad 
never sJippeil from lighteoiisiiOBS, the physical Fhariseo i.s etoroally 
br.agging that ho never was wearied out. lie may think that the 
Jiero talked too largely who declared that he did not know what 
leav was like, but fur himself ho insii^ts that he does not know whot 
fatitriiQ i.s like. Thii.s Die result of hia natural gifts is a certain 
hardiie.s3 and cruelly. . He opines that boys should rough it,'' 
and is an advocate of fagging and bullying. Tho hcAlthy tynwit is 
all for hardening every ono, and he revives the cold-water torture 
of the theological past for tlio benefit of bis more dclic.ato children. 

; Tho expression which ho uses most frequently is ‘‘Nerves, all 
nonsense; liuik at me,’’ and then ho bores his audience witli tho 
recital of some cruelty that ho practised or endured in his youth. 

It is a question whether it is belter for a family to fall into tlio 
liand.s of the healtliy or of tho nervous and debilitated tyrant. For 
the latter, bad as 1ms been the intiucnce of bis health on his char¬ 
acter, some excu.so may lh.i imulo. Ho doe.s doeervo pity for 
having drifted into that state which tho Scotch idiom 
describe.s cs “ all eggshells.” A sudden noise, on inop¬ 
portune inlemiplion, a namful story, aflects some people with 
a pliysiciil .shock which ihe robust world knows nothing of. There 
nro moments of laiigi'.or, apart from actual suflerinuq in which 
every sensation is modified anguish. A family which walked in 
li.st .‘flippers, which never played games, which possessed no piami, 
and lived far remote, from street cries and railway whistles, would 
yot bo too noisy coiimany for the man or woman who has yielded 
in tho struggle and fell character at tho mercy of nerves. Where 
there, nro such people in a house it Is impossible for any ono to do 
anything rightly. The game begins Iii the morning, wbeu it is 
diiicovored tJmt Die neighbtiur's <LE»g or a distant barn-door fowl kept 
the dear suirerer awake. I le comes down lato to breakfast and finds 
brtjakfasi cold, and some ono else has read the newspaper befoiv 
him, aud there is talk of a party of pleasure,.against which he 
rages peevishly. Every one, he proph^SMsa, will get Vet, will catch 
cold and die, and really some of tnq audience may come to think 
such a fate a fortunate releasti. Tho vanquished character, the 
member of a family, or of a ancioty, who has given up fighting for 
choc.rfulness, and who lets his physical deprassiou liavc its own 
way, is not only wretched himself, nut a cans, of w'^t.chei} ^ to 
others. People grow up in h:s baleful ehiu^o. r-a Jl ,wc.‘^e under a 
mo*al iipM-ti-eo, and through all their lives «Aitam « trace of hia 
keen sensitiveness to annoyance, and his angry rebentraent of the 
pin-pricks of daily existence. 

In nalliaUon of this miserable way of taking the events of Hie 
must ber set of course that always unknown quantity, the actual 
mtiasuie And quality of the phyai^ discomf^urti which the aervoni ^ 
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nnner fills ta tu luit wilh pit i h. Ut vU kiDw b. * \p iHnst, I 
that to k iK Nil h« 11 I Ij tint ‘a huiu' v mm h im in iv 
man,’ und that u tdi tr i lir I Tiiin is litik h tei \V( | 
lio\u nil nil liinv mue'i tli -Mrlira Ims birni, h u hi {'•et 
into 11ll liihit di I f II >11111 uut ind v\ n iiiillvlui 1 ] 
him »h II w ^ > lint ‘iiuh or Miihu|it.i‘' ii h u lu i d i 
a^on} i\ithjnli ii< M < lux mit, i dh v iiin Ui I 

at, till evti imdir a\ *\v In rn and hipj»v li n,>i »Jl’) i'h» h 
womni ijidiin Uu • viiemi > i ui,r-ioi»iiiuii I li olm t 

th'( lUritniit h lUi:: ml u ih ‘<ivH»hi(li, in 1 lu h\ tli< iiiut i 
(ominoii iiistim ot piMM-h j h alili, uiu'it h ixpul d l' 
lutK-nlsdi vi'I ip iMn w |n wn i i hnIuik. mid i >\ ) id nl ptiilL I 
iisi^jnliUuu 'I lion puTi i» I woU (onciilt I tint il m v<.ii b 

loi^ (Ulu b) t'i>i uromid tboui iiid it is mill iit'ei i ledum 

rliativi dwioiHitl* i moi tli m sloml vnln lli d ) *i is >jh.ii ' 
18 llu eoiifttant >vii i | < lu nl 'miikH 1 jut In bn to” flu «ul- • 
leniifr ‘ the <1 r s | ml >sLkii xu \mU \ hi nii lint 
ufl )ilavm|j ut tlu III I li i f>ut 1 1 tilt 1 11 i id |in us 

^Mho di 01 18 sliiil Ji luiiwiiti till -iiU tilA 1 lb id\ UK* d 

pieauliiMs ol Mill I 1 ii III umlit si> 'll I li > V iipU xt 

thih (^hii tun tndniiiiu I t\ im nl li 11 1 ii til'll! is i 

spx-titile ol Mrtm, i c iisi u t i tix ml pm t » u ii <■ »ln h 

Ciiii iieva k luunU' i h> ti v.' ln\ \ulii "* d i u r e\ 

<jUlU t ‘ftst 1) llllliUlli ill 11 i Iiduil lltl 11 eil l Hill s 

which me n lud ti | j i ni b> pin’ll! i nil i i d lb i 

im ohiiatu wiiiib i >/ d jl> w m i I w 1 i i ’ i >\1 ii 

f»pja»i,rH t) h imul It s t i l m ' w In ii 1 

Hiilirdv al n ml i m in n u ( > in K I i ! I n. 

lumi tlu KMiipnlliy I otb is I i in li ’ ik i \vl il nii lit 

Il ppMi t u nil 1 tri mu M 111 i iiii L 1 X) iduij s j 1 mi Lk 11 

'^toic les dull ni u 1 hi u 1' i wn I > i i u\ n < ii I li m il n i\ 

hi that MiiN t\ 4 M\ til t » Il i } lUilid < 111 bull lu 

► jiiUx-plinl iiiu'iL h II d i il ( 11 11 p i iiu h> [ 

ibcftppr veil (t a dt I ubd md tnl nul i> 

Ariiidi ol hi d ipiiiit hv w 1 \ i I 1 11 d I 11 lrs I I [ 

all Uillih iux. 1 li 1 ni 1 i lii il li i i tn iij-> It s i i 
10 haxi Wm a i }) 1 v. tli \h \ i 1 ‘ vpiiiintnl i 

0)1 tU rihilioiis hflWLOU li tlLli . Ill cliu il i \ i dm t ' 

siiiiL mifrht hu\ I (hill i \ \ it uiu, i, mi hi ii 

and lurt""!!) 1 it u' me ii i i i i <i In luiiN 1 l\ itsiii 

Jt hi ( iild Ii ski h p 1 bit w 1 n . dldi I ni| l 
ns win 1 ill 1 lu ] dll ud li i 1 in rk t i i i n i hunst It o i 
a Mitnv. lilt oxihul L» I ]> i li i s with 

wliiih 11 111 1 ' i b 1 iim^ 1 nil blit |i dun iili 

iiLul'y ill lni lMi|iin n i luiunl In \ \ii \iii lu 

pliilo Of 1 M M\s lint iLiiin bd i t pi li iv pNsil In xi 'i 

Inciiua th \ lie, i ii t till Li anil b ii i niultr luvu, I 
lit put 8 iL, ‘ 1 lui b il , 1 No 111 Ins (|Uil sn II all Li I 

p i^diUiililies n 111 M III ill wb h in b id I U\i lb ubu i 

iilo o! worl u I iMiis 1 nl i I i | in il i ihli u l n h I w llu 

i*}U 3 siti sin ij,. i \ I I } 1 i[i 3 wall ut leu \i It 11 I 

u*i 1 im!> with imi j iqis line Umd th n i iiii t i l> nap 
iiidiiimj^ ph> id ft bUl\ Hr r sulU lux \hil 1 \Md<d\ la 
Mill t isL J Oil iut li t I mil I d }ii teloa wukIi 

edvisc# ll 0 iiiMj niU el aim mil w im n not to he ibus eiiiioiN 

about tluir \ 1 ) M\ i oil Hi iin t)lMn|tiliJ k n wifyi t 

luat ou> I lx a Ibiit^lux 1 lid 1 h lu 1 utt -t > p i i oui-elx 

lojrcthtr ns a j i as in iLi i an illm , ind to nsoid tiie fvpeii- 

luuit ut u m i I h )\s Jb 1 iv,hsb lu\ h luUinat d with 

i uitional in ill liL> ic im \ mea iiuh llu Ki k lumU m pi eahaiU 

tticepUtbkl tlitrii (utijiil i au i o s her ni oi the eoavnilmii il 
soil mi ol bax b a iituhnlv i n ills pH \elun Im t>bou I 
hasp bcin, and > isUmiu i b* m '.LMilums, m i htiut Led 
iewpLOpl ii\t out ill I'i luiptli jt ill ikui el ne with iithiuii 
an upport\iiiit> ol U iiump h wtaiii elijuidci is all (led hv pun 
w’edtuesjdi u Mssiis i lu 1 1 a's\ e\H h [ ioi tli(ui,aMl, 

uulike V\ lilui a Liua Lb \ Ran le lb betl i men a tin a dlla- 

lioiis, iftho’ don 1 usi in aid limit ti tb msi’se tluit tbeu 

uouLti aio loo m u a i i ih m J»id be dta uuv h in bt ( xb ( 
otlu re, au e viNi l i i au i 1 « w rt idt rs oi iMus M u Lir t lu « Lik 
■sviU not pani tin bui a*n uLuh uil alia »,d piiui 1 by th 
buUeimt^s oi hu \ itb ilitssu m kst, midmi on the iviy l) 
bt 0 lotUouiu es )' 1 ui h uu rv, when >x malm t> oui'^eh -i 
thia euu 3 >e oi bid lu iJth Im nukltnei mid ill-leiupu To do si 
IB to lay down anus lul p:ue w u to n < uiuuit upon sshith Ihoio 
IS no pleasure 111 Ihutiu,* ilm evimplt ol Hem ipiiel) on hu 
luattuSB prasI l^helt ot moji putoiay thau'lho pnxjtr of lum*' 
lespicliible intvM)i'd« Jle wjio a ttiaptid b> bad 1 taUli aw tins 
advttutakt, thil u Knowa hiu diin„oi, wlau n the phy^md 
Plimihoe is d 111 id by a iiLo guist ot pu-unnieiit viitue Uu 
iormii wupht t) bi pined h^ tlio piopk whose li\ts he lualos 
uiuitrabk , but Inu mbieiiu/ is ol acLaonu soil,wJiub \xould wniu 
out thu lenamcj oven oJ s lutk American 1 nslat uei I’uhapB tin 
Uunl cause ot thii^ ti > iiip cbaiae ter is to i c u ii ji itmiiru, but, iesok d 
atJU this wa}, lie tills into tla loast coiuulinei (lags ol crealid 
beiufiB 11 euthftiiiisia weic alnctly rcseivtd lo'i ]iwrooati ol tlna 
Bort, there might, vltei cdl, k some aigumont lu luvour of that 
letiyal ol pumitivo practice 


J>J AN bl \Nn Y /V LXCELSJS • 

1 \I]NT i.NLI V his 1 L, n k^uite i liclel day, or ratlua 
X-' a sue essieui ol li Id eUvs, at bt Vudicws On the Habbirtb 
ho honouiid hi kaiutd auel pliilo ojxliicil h lead “A K H, h" 
byrpreauhm,, tioni the pulpit ot thu ixueh lark On the pruo 


\iiuH 1 11 1 IV lie dclixe'H d a xaledictni, add < ns Lord Rector, 
to the stall Ills, whieli occupies lliiec r nuiuus of the I mm 
mel IS sail ti line k u i ilived * with hud and predonged 
eliteriii,j; hy ibo ni( t)» V ludieuco ol raw luels who loim tha 
elxtuiiil Ijodv ejt a ocotih Uiu>cisit\, and who wuht be gifted 
vvitli ke lu I [Kill trntiuii ibuu tlu i ekh's ii ihvv Ciiuud away any 
^ It ih* ib.e un[iieH ion w irtii i» na lubiiiiu a week altiJWftichs hoiu 
til e I lid ( I pKt uti lufl vubia^ei with wiiieb t' > wuobo teipiously 
I \ nil d loi J'liiii, pu uibin,^ lurf iii\ >mi( )i uiaiktl ithei 8 “lbtf 
bue 1 nth Vhbitsol \\eslaunsL i —it would ho ml cu tm^ 

I kn w whal liH iiiita d piedcet sdoio thud ol tJitir vusilileitpre- 
nl 1 i\ i m mas J hn inli nlioa ol dni on tlio futmo oi 

lit 1 > \ IIS he expiiNiiB It, LJk elangei aumg to loligmn 
li mil ippanatly ii eiuusiug dneuouee h uwtu i thu lutelligcpco 
aiiel tlu I mil (1 ml tim Nuhodv « m d< > tlu impoitincc or 

I a \ i t luv < I tk uii[uu\ with the Hiluht p nits ol wbieh the 
I 1 II 1 [IJ ) id t) dell Jlat ui jiop 111 i ti the „iavily ol the 
il) I mist 11 till scriouB lul oi in mpilcut oi illufory 

li I I I ol It \ loeiibv lull u(([ii I iii( with pievious 

lu ibi 1 s d tin Hinu iicanliiL Ivviiu did ii it lU'-piu us with 

u u a Mj 1 1 a u , till I Ills >ju ing leii n i Mi the i tum ol biipcr- 

^Liii 1 waich the euluiLi judpiiu ut ol (k hf ceuliiry would 

I I tse tt i I lin oball vxus ii it alu clli i icd unu,., ibo 
ipb 111 1 ( 111 ay, llu chiMcltiisiii i^i l li hi wilbout lovi,' 

01 \li Mill I lUi o culls it Sf iih li 1 nnuiJiiim w i'i 

el id (U i' ihL IV 1 I luiiu Mitlius sn, > lidlnr up tstiiniis 

Ol , I 1 ) lln wli a elloiloi uu i hi ituewii tluudc- 

\) Il ] roui111 luitli e 11 hi I lu t> li i i iiuirlilirei in 

II e> in i am a >1 k "iiiiu >\ul thil wi I ut. wa to ho 

n k 1 ( hiisii n l> wh u it was pioveil, i eih itU xueel ti use \ 

ilmiiliLh \ /£//i k / il a ol eigliti eiU H(.e 111 uu n v k Would b 

latb 1 a 1 > uelliolol d IneiiiiN linuwbi 1 ) uiSLmU> e ills 
‘ q 1 tin J II w Ml his lupt lie s i ii' jii IktMuhue, ii I 
b pi < bit ‘ 1 1 liliieiiiti ol N di i il Iv li u i nil ( liii nii i 
It 1 u i h i Is 1 J i in_, m )i’ ill! phi di v is 

1 til j 1 ni n Mnni h tuup d lo inpiii wlnlliei it n 

wh I lie 1 urns i nil u ‘ lu ndia 1 e, ei i sc w lilt is ibi ditlm- 

I e h w 1 the C husliiii and ill luluiiil Ninon, it \ hiNti- 

it t ^mi id toll till! Litwei iNt { i s oil to tlu sul-laiiu 
vil II keli K * 

i n ] hi 11 s iioiii tlio '•i it ])iii ( } I d th ('I UiLi dl\ j 1 1 - 

^1 melt mieli^i nil II, wm a ip] lu ui iinau di i ly 

ill I 1 1 iil>t)(\ oil iij/iiutst )iiu,l> 1 t mull ill ul I lie 
,il I 111 1 inn Mill 11 n t u d 1 lu i th 

II f te ell ils h I 11 I n I I ill ■« M I inici^ i e 1 

do , 1 lit 111 < i 1 Hli 11 d )i nil , 1 a l i J lo^iL 111 th 

il 111 it 1 li 1 IS I » INI Jill ni„ will li mu b cvp'u ibli , 

im wiitiiall Nil |itn '• < vpui ill m 111 (h uoiiLli ol a be lirv i 
iiin\ilit )ii llu on > 1 v|imiuiiou V m 11 i I btu is a still in at 

hw JII H 111 1 itie [I iitipu 1 ( w at lit \ luJiim i 

ill it 111 1 uili ){ ( 1 h ue e M\e e j h I ( i ii el jiu a s \ n t I 
eiuim 11 l> Is m tl 1 11 e its [id J t i e k tb 

\ 111 ill n I the C d J die • I lueli sh i \ i L n 1 iin )t 1 e li 1 i 

mill t b t in ipioviiiiiti ii ( lb Lih llir it dl 

(\ Is w .. H liHl 11 d - i niLb i m ui r t auil—j^ioiiiul 
I 1 th( il d hut will b nik-s i i a/iii t > siiuluils oi In I ii\ 

liiuilli tlu ji\ it IS luteudtei to p^ it It is duei to tb i>i in 

I \ ill it he is iiitliseiceit ciu u,,h t iLli m| 1 lo pi )\ , u ju k i j 
le ilia Liii'e his i iatuiu its, and tiieieiu teidipix tbeinol hucli 
h 1 il 1 )w\ [land III V the mtu j//uefktm [nm i) k mi^dit gix them 
in tJu I > s ul the iii'ti ued Ue ii hi t isked wh t has 
I 11 ettb lili i nc uiiutr d in t In istnidom ol tho etuii il 

pu tin id ul' lull ids dun/ uubipii/al, aud of the 

intiimmb luntioxiis akuit jus iluation tnd pn icsti- 
uiitiuii pi miiiieiit lu tho IMoimati m penod It u 

‘lul u mat 11 lepU, Its t llu Iii»t p unt, that tho kliel in the pei- 
(litiiii d uih ptuod inlantb, III the weUbO eviduiti} lutciided, wa 
iie\vi iDueual or Mui j:oiiciul 111 Oliiistiiidoui, thou,,li iL was 
luiiiil 111 d by '' um tJuul j[,i UN, md u s ilcd with an mu xa uple I 
cunseii o aid k 1 «iLy ol elution by (Jilviu, wink tiu b^h 1 tint 
thev me 111 mlillcicut ( mditumlieuu tlu bijiUi'edi s llumvoisil 
uuuiigcl b liev s 111 hiplibin Ast) 111 tilieatnm uiel piedi slmi 
tun, It IS 11 tciioustlul tho luKlin,^ 11 laiiieia ol the snueiiili 
eentiiu BtiUxlHetue novel and Btaitliiig thooiius ivii Ibe bubje.k 
wbicli lutiii illy pa\o iiho to u good deal ol dNCUssion at the lui V 
and llu MUitiiMMsy baa, a& uatuially,ju groat luetiburc tmbMdcd 
unx ihat hau uolhuigto do with the Imtiiut thoLliuiclidLdeiiiij^ 

1 uollliou ll m BUCeuBBlVi IfTCB ihittho Uciiu doeBjiotBhuiik lioin I 
hokk i li Ip bi Ul askH wh it do we heai no w ol * tho doe time ol tbo 
Doubli Pi icfSsion 01 ol tho light on Mount 'labor, whnli iii Ilia 
uiulU auel lUteonth tenlum a J\lUdtht the 1 aHtoru Church ' 

\n(l, not (-alislioelevbu with this marvdloiia exhibitioii ot the dogi- 
cMi and historical audacity, he adds,* Ihuse quoBtieuia were toi 
the time the ichole of theolot/v, they oocuynud tho whole boririm, 
but ihty mo now dead and baned Wheie every aeuteme and 
hall-se ulomt briBtlcB with tuudameutal, not to uay ludicroiui mib> 
coueeptions, it la diflicidt to know whore to begin criticiz¬ 
ing rUu idea ot couipaung a question touching tbo very 
foundationi ot Ohnatiau belief, which baa overciBod many I 
the gnaieBt mmds in tbo Gbuich from thu third centmy 
downwards, with a trurapory and tom^oraiy dispute among 
aomo LiiHtern nionks about the natuw ol the miraottbus light 
on ^tuuDt Tabor, c«iuid have ocouwed to no one who did nut sbme 
Hcati hUuteye obamuial inoapoaty for aj^hundiug the point 
ot H douiimal quesuun and the actual bomings, m ditUnot tnim 
the picturesque adaptabiUUue, ot hiatunciU fact. ^ when ho 
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^oes on to talk of the Doublo Proccfision occupying the whole 
theological horisson of the ninth century, “tearing asunder the 
Eaatern and Wofitorn Ohurchos, itrodwnmj Me tenibh nnatheman 
of the Athnnnsim O'ced, and precipitating the fall of the otupire 
of Constantinople,” we rub our oyct» and begin to wonder wlicthcr 
wearerending the deliberate utteriinws of a profewd historian 
and divine, fu* the ravinepj of a compiler of thooretical history 
^.nit of tho Apocalypse. Thu Dean need not havo lrn\cdJed 
beyond tho popular pages of Milman or Nconder to learn 
that other questions hud much more to do with the division of 
Krust and West in the ninth century than the. dispute -iboat the 
Fitio<infy which was little more than an er po/tt fiHo pretext; 
while every scholar but liiuiaolf an<l Mr. Ffnulkcs is aware tint 
tho Athanasian Creed was unquestionnhly <-onip().«ed several 
centunes Ijoforo tho dispute had arisen, and that its anatlienms 
w«>TG just as much “produced hy the doctrine’' of the 
FUiofini' as by his own rectuit. lecture at Pt. Yndr.nvs. 
Meanwhile he miglit with advuntacre refresh liis ineiriory hy 
reading an article on the Filwqttr in the current nmnht'i* (jf the 
Chimh Qumtirh/y from wliicli Jio will (dso learn that the quegtittn 
neither is nor can la* •* dead and burhal” yet. 

hVom the sebism of Jinst and West in tho ninth century tho 
Dean passes at a bound to another illustration of his thesis in the 
(iorhaui controversy, “which in 1H50 threatened to rend tho 
Church of Knglaial from its summit to its base," and has now 
cMUipletely collapsed. His ex])lanation of tho .sujijioced change of 
faith on that, point is eminently characteristic. The whole dispute 
liinged on tho word “ reuenemtion,” and yet “ it never occurred to 
cither party or to any of tho diisputantstluit thorn was an <anibiguity 
ill tho word itatdl’" nor did cither of them ever dream oralteinpling 
“ to define or c.vplain what they incatit by it.’’ 'flic neciuintof 
tho Filioque controversy is •Hfarlliug enough, but this aceonnt of 
tlie ('orham ad'air—whicli must he loler.ihly fresh in the memory 
of the leef ercr as well ns (»f many of his reatlerH—liler.illy takes 
uwa\ one’s breath. Tliaf somi* of the F,^angelical party eho^e lo 
• Stdrfle the doctrine of Baptisinfd regonenition witli certain snp- 
posctl InfereiiceH which their opponent.^ uiLiiiimoiHly di^c^li^^ed 
is iriio; but tho Dean must lm\t5 studioiisU lield fdoof 
from the whole (vntempornry literal lire of the subject, 
winch was Hiiflicienily copious, if he red know liow 

isnphatically, ]>ersistontly, and with alrao-st we'irl‘'nmo iforu- 
lion, in tract, sermon, pamphlet, leallet, and lal><)noiis iivilise, all 
the TTigh C'hnrch spoke.mieM of ^h^ d.it, from the JJi-hop of Rxetcr 
downw.ard.s, took the iitmo^'t pains “to define and explain” pin?- 
ci.sely what they meant, and what flioy did not mean, by tho 
doctrine. \nr were the livangellools of Urn day less explicit in 
asserting their rejectiou of it, not only in the arhilrary sen.so which 
sottii' of IheniPolveM had ascribed to it, but also in tho sense re.dly 
maintained by its advocates. That tho eA-pliiuation then given 
l\aa led many of them to chiniro their minds sinc^* mil} Iw true, as 
it is mdted pener.illy admilted that tho doclrino ia much moro 
widely held and taue’nt in tlio Church of England now than it was 
beloro the (lorham case. In that aenno tuily the (piostion may 
said to liavo collapsed.'’ 

Wo have seen how Dean Ptanley illustriitOB hia thesis of “ tho 
progi’Csaive clomcut in the subslaneo of religion” from the hi-’tory 
ol’tho Church universal andof the Church of England, and that his 
hintoricdl illu 8 tr.ation.a aro no leas paradoxical than tlio thesis they 
arc designed to prove. Lot us now 8 e<* liow the lhc'»ia itself i.s ex¬ 
pounded. Theology, wo hpo told, lias gained and may gain immen-oly 
from the proccs.s, which liHH produced 80 \<ist a ebungo in all other 
branches of loiowledge, “of diving below tho surthco and dis¬ 
covering the original foundations.” The language, as is ukuikI with 
tho writer, is at onco gnindiloquont and vague, but it is exideutly 
meant to imply that the theology of tho juist eighteen centuries 
has failed to ponelrato below tho surface of things, till in tht‘9o 
lost days “the spirit of tho rime, the Zeitrje^y luw turned tho 
light of his laulcrn fidl upon them," in tho prophetic person of 
“Matthew Arnold." All previous thoologiaua wore but elegant 
trifierfl, and ibo tinith remained hidden, ii» it is rathix oddly "put, 
tia well iTom “ Jlume and Vollairo,” ns from “ Thomas Aquinas, and 
Cyril, and Augustine;" nay it was hidden from lluuio and Voltaire 
“ fjcrause it’ liad beon eqmdly unknown ” to Aquinas and Cyril and 
' Augustine, which sounds still more enigmatical. Now, however, 
since “ tho Ithuriel of modem criticism ” alroady named has dealt 
a deathblow to “ whole fabrics of false doctrine and barbarous 
phraseology "—Mr. .\mold, it may be remembered, oxprc.«»slv in¬ 
cludes under the coinprohnnaivo name of Ahn'glnvhe the Incarna¬ 
tion, liesurreiition, and Atonement among other doctrines^—theOld 
and Now Testmieat have acquired a new interest not inferior 
lo that excited by “Homer or Shakspeore or Dante or 
Scott.” From these brilliant triumphs of doctrinal de¬ 

velopment tho loeturer giacefullv pasaci/ on to “that vexed 
question of Church government," the relative merits of the Epis¬ 
copal and Prcsbytcriaii systems. Both are excellent in fheir way, 
and either may under givon circumstances bo prelerable to the 
otlier, just as “ a black gown may in certain cases bo far superior 
to a white one, or a White one to a red one,” The absurdity, now 
happily exploded, Uiy in imagining ^at either “ was exclusAvely 
right ami osseuthd. ’ Now iIm) Dean is of course quite iroe himself 
to regand the distinction as a purely ioditferent but, tmfor- 
tuiiRitely fbr hurai^^ument^the groat majority of Ghrietosdomf—even 
if Ibv angument's sake wd put. the Aogi&m Ohunoh out of tho 
queition^stiU peieist in'regarding tlieepi^ as ^^exclusively 

j^ht. and eaaen^ ” to the Ohnstian Ohoreh, while the great 
miuoiity- of Scotch Presbyterians,ineluding, if we ore not luisuken 


the whole l’’ree Kirk, are (•qually eouvinerd of f^xclufcivB truth 
of their own pystem. U w open to liim howovi-r, as we hove 
olworvcd alnmdy, tomniritain that both parties are wrr>ngan(l that 
lie is right, tlioiurh tha( does not much help his argument. Baton 
much cannot be said for Ids still more vontiiresomo method of 
treating tho ue^t Hiibjcct introduced, which can from no point of 
view be n-gardnl as conci'ivably 1oiii.ble or consislent. There is 
jui incrojising (lidlcultv or incredulity, we are reminded, among the 
(nlueitted and half-educated sections of mnnkiud, as to “ tho mode 
of regarding those phjsical wondeis xvhich are coiled woudor.s 
or miracles." Tlu‘ question is ui'owcd to ho a “ grave ’’ 
oue, but we cannot Kiy much for tho gi-avity of the 
proposed Milulion. A trilo ([uo^iitiou from iSt. Augustine 
lo the efl’pct tlijit “wo belitne the miracles for the sake of 
1 I 10 (tospe's, not the C('8{s*]s for the lako of tlio miracla'*," is 
followed hv an ef|ii:illy tnO* i*lnlitude nl'.jul “external evidence 
having with most theologians receded li* the b;'cki:rmmd, and 
iiilomiU evidence conm to the front; " tiud tlu-n tin? matter islinolly 
disposed of by tlie irrelevant 1riii*>m that mor.Tl miracles aro 
gre'iter thon jdiv^-i'ctil f)n(.s. All fhi.s is fimiliar, not lo Rijy 
commonplace, enough, but it leases the original diHiciiUy preci-ely 
where it wa-- before. Thero may have been a disposition tit some 
peiiodfl to tlwell too exclurively on the <>\teinal evideneea of reve¬ 
lation, though we should luivo thought that ‘'most theologiari-s 
of mark in every fige had fully ieet(L,iii/ed tho lu’ce of internal ux 
well as extorn.il proof j bullet that p;>ss. Wholher tho (lospulH 
arfi to be accepted for tho sake of the mirai'Jts. tirtho miraclGs for 
the sake of tin* Clospelfs, it remnius equally clear that uo rational 
thinker can accept the (io.ip('ld without accepting the miratdes 
which form an inti'gral portion of the narrative. The destvuclivo 
criticism td' I lermniy, under tlio guhlnnco (d‘ such ninatcr minits :w 
Ihiur and Sir luss, lias at least rendered one important service trj 
the muse of sound theology t\o le--- than of sound wmse in demon¬ 
strating this. Hut perhaps it (bw.sriol much signity whether wo 
acci'pt the l(‘iler of llie Gospel narrative any moro than tho truth 
of the “ phy-sical miraelo.j " For wo are next told, m the lecturer’s 
usual nIist}q» 1 1 rndi> rv, that ‘‘ 11 le e-^entiftl a nd? uperuaturoI elcmonte 
of religion are rwogni/ed to be tlio.'o whh'h jiro inor.il and spiritiud 
and tluit " by tlu'-o alone “ it may oveiconio tlie world.’' This may 
of conrst* moan alimwt imyihiiig, hut if it me-ins, aa the conto.M 
appears to require, that wlmt a mncli abler and ramt clear-headed 
writer tlinii De.ui Stanley called “the moral elements of Chrif— 
tiamty" are Jono vain,iblc ami destined to survive, we have just 
two remarks to make upon it. In tlie lir.sL place, Strauss did not 
and could not prove, wluii runs imtiiely coimter'to such e\|H‘riGneo 
fiR wo at prcM"it poH«es.^ tliat the moral elements of (■’hnstiarutv 
would long Burvivo tho dc"! ruction of tho doctrinal Ku»id on wliich 
they have lutherto reftos(*d ; and in t'no next pkee, tin- residuum, 
if it were pis'served, woiiM be someth'ne- <|iiite dill'urent, lus Strauss 
himself is careful to insi.4, from wliiit is now imdersto* d by the 
Christian Iteligimi—so ditforeni, that m his Jote.st work he for¬ 
mally diwuiase.s its title to the name. 

'J’he Dean, however, who'.e civduJitv in his own theories is more 
than a innlcji for “ the inciv-dulitv of tin* ediicaterl .section of man¬ 
kind," is confident that “ in the hu}»remacy of the moral and 
spiritual elements alone," wli itover they »ue, “ lies the hope of tho 
future." To our less sangume .ipprdumsion tho prospect doss not 
look ftu encouraging one. Nor aro w'o greatly consoled by tkw 
bowildering bugavslion that “the true faith’ has been cluotty in 
dobted in the ]mst, not to \U suppo.sed champions, hut to “ the 
bo-e4illed heretic or intidel," and uoUibly to “ the aspirations of the 
e.xcoimmmicateii Spinozii,"' to whom “ was vouchsafed the clearest 
1 glimpse iulo the nat ure of iht^ Deity." This is not the place lo enter 
I on a criticism t>f ypino/a's system, but it is certain that cleariu^!s». 
I has not usually b(‘eri considered one of its moril.s. fciome haw 
proneunct’d him a pantheist, others !ui athei.'it. As ijclilegoi 
words it, “ He denied the personal oxi.stence or the living 
personality of Hod, and cmla-ivoured to suhstitiilc for the im- 
lion of the Godhead the empty idea of tho liitlnite." Nor 
is our “glimpse into tho nature of the lioity " rendered muah 
clearer by tlio portentous auuouncomeiit that “ it is not tlu* 
rtM'onrilinlion of theology and science tliat is needed, but the 
recognition that they are one and iudivisi’ule." True though 
it be, to quote tho Jhnn'a paraphraso of a huniiiar line of 
Milton, that “ whateter enlarge.^ our ideas 01 nature enlarge.^ our 
ideas of God," it does not therefore follow that revelalioo ami 
science—by which is hero mi'uut jihvsic.’il scienoe—are one and 
the samo thing, though philosophers and theologians, win^ are 
quaintly distinguibhed as the “ yoregistered " and Uie “ roistered 
citizens of the heavenly .lerusalem, ’ have too often failed to ap- 
ireciiite this inherent unity. ’V\'o have no space to dwell on th« 
ccturer’s glowing oulogium on “ the principlo of a national Eh- 
tahlishmeiil," tho gn^it merit of which is not of course tliat the 
State is bemdited by the Hlmrcli, hut that tho Church is un¬ 
speakably “ eleMed jtnd cularirvd by confaet, howevear slight, with 
BO magnificent and divine an ordinance iia the national Oom- 
monwealth," Nor can wc .sUy to riotico hia somewhat un¬ 
expected puit'g^iic of “ihat venerable dociuuont ' the West¬ 
minster Confession, whi«\h may or may uot ho vastly supener 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, hut would not esfictjy .Buggeat to 
ordinary minds the closing ndmoaitioa—we ure uot cespousihlc foi 
n I'omula which may strike some of our readera as at oaoe shAUow 
and iiKWiVHWint—“ to be broitd with the breadth of the oharity 0 
the Almighty God." In any other writer than Dean it 

i^ht cause a sensation of surprise to find the typical exani^e oi 
this breadth and charity selected in the person Knox, 
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tlie reformer," who roniljMurii'il toWrtlion aa “opening the flood¬ 
gates of heresy,’' fiori-t-Iy flenonncod tlu- peruiihsioii of “ the idolatry 
of the mass" ‘ is the Queen's private Ohapol at llolvrood, mid 
hounded on the r.ihbln to the ilobtruction ol some of tlie nohlfst 
monuments of art and piety in .Scotland with tlio brutal jest, “ I 'all 
down the rouheries, and the rooks will fly.’’ Diit on tlicbe ami 
other ecc'’ll ncities we cannot liiii^er here. One word in conclu¬ 
sion. Miss Martincaii has loft on record her conviction that 
Christianity is “ the last of the mylhulo;ries, about to viini.sli 
before the flood of a bripliler li^ht," and that “ the lime cannot ho 
far distant when throu^diout iho civilued world thcolo'^y niu-.t. 

(till before the lif^ht of })hilobophy.'’ AVe ]ia\c no doubt c'urs-l\cs 
that she was uiibtaken, hut theu^ are unl’mlunalely many, hot'u of 
the “ eda(y»ted’’and ‘•half-educated siclion of mankind,'' who 
share her views. It would he iiitere-iling to hear Uieir opinion of 
heau Stanley’s short and easy method of dealinfi with the pruhh'in 
of the increasing divergence between intelligtMico and luitii. Nor 
should wo he greatly surprised to learn that it ioiniiid(*d them, us 
it has certainly reminded us, of nothing so much as of Dame Dar- 
tiugtou and hur mop. 


>, i:\v SPA vv. 11 n t: v Fd.() I’ii knts. 

J UST at pref„>iit. for some naison or other, llr 'C sconis to h(‘ a 
remarkable outbreak of ciitevpiise in journalism, N^irct'ly a 
week passes without some n(?w paj)er bt lug starUid; aiul tho club 
tables are covend with a distractiu;.; litter, to the groat cunharro.-ss- 
meut of the old stagers who imagine that they are hound to re.ul, 
nr doze over, overyiliing juiL hdtue them, and who find that now 
even tv superficial nimmago (tecupies, not niendy a ieisiiie linur 
or so, but the best part ol a day. Wbeie this i-s to end it i.s h.iial 
to say, for tho riirtli Mill goes on; hut it may ho assumed that ex¬ 
periments of the kimi would nut he liKady to be contiiiued if 
readers were not found. U ina) i)o said al>o lli.it the new-coniors 
npjpoal to a variety of taste.-,, aud simw u certain degree of 
originality in their di-parUiie from ceuvejiLioiial usagi-.s. 
Some trust to illiistratiou.H, oth-rs to Jicliiui administered in 
homceopatliic do»es; not only the past hut tl.u fiituro has its 
chronicle; the .spirit-world is iepic,-jented hy niediuins In tho press 
as well as in other ways; and theie is aiiotl.i'''class of ])apers 
whoso stock of information as to iMrlhly inatler., vrould seem to he 
of an equally visionary and nrlilieial eharaeter, thuugh, to do them 
justice, they certainly make, no pretensions to celestial .agency. No 
doubt there are many more readers of all kinds lluin ihero ust‘d l«i 
be, and everybody will now be able to ehoo^o a periodical to suit 
his peculiar taste. Knlerprise, however, i.s not conlinod to the 
miscellaneous offspring of the day; for theie are symptoms tliat 
even established organs are couiuig out in new ways. Indeed 
the loading newspaper has lately set a Iwld example in this respect, 
which wo may expect to see followed uj), .ind jjcihaps outdone, by' 
imitative competitors. The manager.s ot tlio 7'</n<s have apparently 
felt that in journalism, as in every thing elsc,thoie is ample .bcopefor 
development; that, a.s lime goes on, there are fiesh opp'-rtunities of 
extended u8ciuluus«, aud that in vuiious ways lU'wapapers leqniie 
to be from to time adapted to tlio wants of the period. Thu.s “ the 
journal of the Uity,” as it is called abroad, m.w apjiuals to a hirgely 
oxtendod circulation in the form of a chi up \\eekly ropnnt, in 
addition to its regular morning issue. 'Jin.-, of cour.se, is not 
exactly n novel plan, though it may be dnMbted how far a 
newspaper aspiring to a high place jis a political guid(‘. can 
at tho same time succes.'ifully meet the la.sti s .and views of two 
entirely dilfert-nt cl.asi^es of readers; and also wh.ilher an .at¬ 
tempt at a uisIn e.i sal circ.ulal.iou may not pes ubly aiiect the rank 
and reputation of the publication in the pu.aliou which it ha.s 
hitherto occupied. Dut it is not only in this way that the Tvmn 
is exerting itself to meet public l■equJJ•clnl'nl^,. It has also, it 
would appear, corao to tho conchision that journalism hy il.self 
offers but a cramped and narrow splKOe for capital and 
enterprise, and that tliere are other services which may be ren- 
tlored by such an agency to the world. The, other day the Times 
published the following annoum*emeut, which may havo cJiiiFod 
some surprise, not without a thrill of delighted expectation, to many 
persons:—*' Ai)Dre.s.s and Inui iky Oi'idcn.—'I’o meet u want felt 
ny advcrtisi'i’s for a central ollice at which answers and ap]>licn'- 
tions can be received in reply to .advurliscmeuts, as well as at w hich 
trade catalogues and price list.'i, prospceLii.^es, reports, ciiL’ahir.s, 
also conditions and particulans of property on sale, t^c., may ho ob¬ 
tained, an ollice has been opened contiguous to tho Advortiseraeut 
Department of tho Time#, where .such accomiuodution may he had 
on payment of a small fee. A tile of the Tunes is kept for 
roferouce.” 

Whether tho origiuator.s of this singular project will find them¬ 
selves able to combine their new undertaking with the exigencies 
of a high-class daily newspaper is a question which must bo deter¬ 
mined ny experience, Dut, at first sight, it is certainly rather 
starting. It may ho pleaded perhaps that it is only a 
development of sjiecies on the principle of natural selection. 
Once upon a lime newspapers existed in a primitive and elementary 
form; they were paperaof news, and wore composed exclusively 
of such matter. (Jradually advertisements crept in, and now they 
. monopolize the ^ater port of the daily shoeta, while the news is 
apparently sinking into a siihordinato place, and becoming a 
^.\mere adjunct to advertising'. In short, tlie old relations to 
>" each oUmr of the body of the paper and the supplement are 


rovernod, the news having hocorao a mere supnlemont to the adver- 
tis^emouts, Aihcriiscmonls akinu would nrooably secure a largo 
circulation ; aud the news i.s thrown in only to help tho sale. Tnis 
fact—that advertising now foriua an important, wo may almost 
say tho predominant, clement in tho coiislitution of tho newspaper 
of tho day—has no doubt supgealed that advertising ought to bo 
cnltivateii to tho fullest extent, and that, if tho uccommo- 
daiion at pre.seiit afi’ordod to the advertiaiog xvorld by the 
colunm.s of the papers leaves anything still wanting, it must he 
! .supplied. Tho notice in tho Times is not very explicit in its 
; wording; hut, ns lur as wo can gather from it, tho design is to 
1 osUMibh, in c.onnoxioii w'ith a great modiuiu for odverliscmonta, a 
j central rendezvous where all classes of advortiw^rs and those to 
I whom they appeal may be brought together. It is not indeed 
! o.vprc.M.sly sialtid that arrcangeineuts have been made for personal 
' interview.s ; but it is dhvious that this is an indispimsublo feature 
I of tho Hchi'nie, if it is to bo practically curried out. A Central 
(-Mlice at which Duly wriLlou an-sweis and applic.ationa in 
: rugard to advertisnnenU are received is scuieely necessary 
in these day.s of ubnndaiit po.stal facilitie.s. What is 
, w'auted is h mctai ng-pl.ico where tho viiiioua parties may 
I see each other and settle terms; and this, wo fancy, either 
is, or will be, proiided at Printing Home Square, if this wimdeiful 
scheme is to have justice dtme to it. Again, as far as tr.ado cata- 
loguo.s,])iaf:o lists, prospectn.scs, circul.ai-a, conditions ;ind particularb 
of property <m sale, ,ind so on, .are concerned, people could Ojwily 
hiuo lliein sent to tlieirown addresses, .ho that tliey might consider 
(hem at leisure, and indeed many complaints are heard of the 
exee.Hslve suj'ply. Tho only real use, therefore, of such an ollice aa 
! is projected Would he to give advertisers an opportunity of showing 
, samples of lludr goods to intending customers. If, therel’oro, the 
J })lan is to logically and thoroughly curried out, Printing House 
j Square m.ay he ex[)ected before long to pre.^ent tlie lively apjieaianco 
oi a groat mi.tiopolitun b.az.aar. lj.adies, wo suppose, will make 
their apjiointments to negotiate tho.se tronhlesome qimstion.s which 
arise with cooks, liou.'^.emaid.s, footmen, pages, and other servants; 
masters will look out for valets, grooms, and perhaps horses ; 
blu)])keepers will display their wares; and thus, instead of the com- 
p.arativedy blank and vagiio annonnceinenl.H of tho advcrti.seraent 
sheet, the cI.ism ‘3 in (pie.stion will bo brought into dircet pcmoiial 
relations, and will be onuhiod to settle their harg.ain.s oltliand. 

'J'here can ho no doubt that this i.s a grand idea, and it shows 
that, BO far from tlio Tunes, as some j'C'Ojilo have been lately 
hinting, not keeping paco with tho age, it is mally going 
quite ahead of it. At present of courso lliis syatom of accommo- 
(latioB is only in its intaiicy ; and there will be ample room for all 
sorts of developments as it goejs on. Indeed the same process of 
extension has been ob--ervod in other kinds of business. There is 
under.stood to bo somewhere in tho West of Loudon a draper, us ho 
would formerly havebee.n called, at who>e r.ango of warehouses almost 
every commodity which a liunmii being can want may at once bo 
' obtained, from provision.^, clothes, cradles,Collins, tables,chairs, to tho 
inmimerable nick-nacks of domet lic luxury or caprice. A schoolboy 
eau be rigged out from top to toe in the twhikling of an eye, or an 
Indian out lit may bo obtained while tho cab waits at the door. 
Tliero i.s also an extcaisive refreshinent dopartment where whole 
families cnii bo supplied with every description of food, and which 
U used by many pei-sons, we Ijoheve, as, i.i these awkward times, 
a convenient subslitute for household service. It is to he hoped 
lli.it this filature will not bo overlooked by tho Times, for nothing 
is more oxhau.sting both to employers and servants than discussions 
about qu.ililicaiiona and wages ; and, besides, tho refreshment busi- 
I nc.'^s is 8.fid to bo a very profitable ono, and would holn to eke out 
, its returns. Jt is tlii.s concentration of nnivorsal supply which ia 
nowadays becoming tho great principle of trade; niui there is no 
reason why lU'wsjjajier proprietors should not throw open thoir 
premises n.H well as their columns for the accommodation of tho 
public. 

There would .soera to he nothing which ia more wanted 
just now by a society whoso curiosity is constantly becoming 
more inton.so and iinperalivo than a medium of comnmnicatiou 
through which information could be procured on all sorts of 
subjects hy just nskiug for it. Hitherto the only resource 
has been to advertise, or to send a letter to the editor of 
some papir which publishes answers to con'espondents. An 
eminent ex-statesman h.us, however, lately sot up a cheap 
oracle of this kind; and it might be worth the consideration 
of tho autlioritiofl of tho Times, while they aro in their present 
advanced and philanthropic mood, whether they might not turn 
thoir varied sources of information into a channel of this kind. 
Mr. (Jladstoivo might be provided with a private room, liavingo 
slit in tho door, throiign which inquiries could be passed, and 
cords in reply showered out. This would also he a good provision 
for Mr. (Jladstone himself, who, having retired from statesmanship 
and worked himself out in pamphleteering, must now want some 
1 new occupation; and it would certainly enable him to economize 
in postcards. ]?robably the national revenue might sulier, but 
this would be a email price to pay for lu'ovidiug a groat man out 
of work with a vocation to his taste. Other authoiitiea might 
also be consulted on special subjects. There are, for instance, 
a ^roat many pe^le who are anxious to obtain good advice as 
to investments, information os to wills, missing heirs, the character 
of the parties in a projected marriage, and the like; and no doubt 
I there would be a groat rush to any olfice which was open daily for 
! supplying this sort of information. liere^ too, those blighted beings 
who at present have to utter their moanmgs and confioencesb^ore 
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the public in the second columns of the Timet might meet for privi¬ 
leged communion ith susljiiniup refreshments. In short, there is 
BO end to the usee to which this giund mid original idea may ulti- 
niuttdy bo put in order to add to the happiiie»s ruid comfort of the 
world i and in future years it will no doubt bt^ wonJorod how the 
■world could possibly have got on before it whs thought of. 
There remains, however, the question which wo touched on at 
the hegiuniug, as to whether suoJi u busines-s as that which is 
involved in the alrirlly newspapT part of the Tinut' mission 
is not enough to satisfy iho energy of even the most enterpiising 
ftiul Jiinbitioiia proprietors. Alter all, there are other ways in 
which thi.s accoiumo«lation which the gre.it journal is so benevin 
leutly bent on providing can be had, and ruanv p*'ople may ho 
disposed to think that, instead of Wii^liiig its tiuui and force in 
doubtful exporimontfl, it would be wiser to devote itself to doing 
ila natural work in the best way -hh, for instance, curbing the 
tendency of its Special rorre.‘‘pon(leut« to wiile empty leading 
articles instead of news, and also holding a little inoie in liand the 
team of wild conLiibiitors at home, who faetou to be alv\a}d 
distracting the coachman by bolting up diil'ertnt alleys. 


“BULflAKTANS AND TURKS.*’ 

J T is always amusing, though soinetimcH Imlf provokitnr, w-lien a 
man who lio.s just turned over two or Ihieo ordinary books, 
.and haa lighted on a well-known fact or statement for the lirst 
time, at once rushes to hurl his discovery at the head of people 
wlio liave bp(‘n familiar W'ith it all their da)a. There is ii story 
told—we are not sure whether it is not in I/.aak \Vall<iu—of a 
/••alous spirit of tliia kind in the days of the British Solomon. Dr. 
Kdhy, Ueclor of Lincoln (kdlege and one of llu' translators of the 
Itihle, was staying on a Sumlay at a friend’s house in tlie country. 
He w'cnt to church, and thoic a sprighlh young curate discoursed 
in his sermon on a certain text, ami gave three reasons why it 
j"iught to have beon traii.slaled in another way from that in whieli it 
h.id been rendeied in the then new translation. Alter the sermon 
tlie curate eanu' to dine with Dr. Kilb)‘^j lio-^t, and tlien Dr. 
K.lbv .said soinetliing to him to this elVeet: - “ \Vlien we traiis- 
Ijiteii that ()(i.''sage, we earefully thought over nH)tmr three reasons, 
find we found ihiiteon stronger reasons why 't dnmid be trans¬ 
lated the other wav.” Thisevactly lilts uif the frame of mind of 
wiiieh WM speak. The fau.’ied discoverer is so pleased with 
Ills ueulv found ihiee rt'adons that ho give.s himself no 
dim to look whither tin re m.ay not he tlurteen reasons on 
like other side. Or pciliaps, after all, his tact may not in it.silf 
be wrongly sl,itk.d, only lio .so eagerly ."ei/es o,, it in tho zeal 
<il discovery that l»e does not slop to look at other factB winch 
.stand lound about it, and to see m what relation it stands to those 
either facts, and how tar It ami they modify^ one another. Then, 
like the Dhilistino cliief who, being armed with a new sword, 
iliouglit to have sl.iin David, he at once goes forth with his new fact 
to evpoi'e the. eiiois of .some ono w'ho had set out and weiglied all 
the tacts, all the leasone, the ihiiteen as well as the three, a pood 
many limes before the new discoverer was Dorn. vSo it is with a cor- 
lespoinleiit of the Pull Mull Uuzclfe wdio signs himself “ Sancho," 
find writes from “ liarataria.'' lie thinks that ho has just found out 
eouielliing about tho Bulgarians whicli must btu|uite ni‘w to every¬ 
body, as it is plainly quite new to himself. As we have been 
lately ha)ing aoiiietlimg uboiil the Bulgarian.s and the other nations 
in those parts, we naturally go to listen and to iind out what our 
iiew instrucloT has to tell us. Wo measure him at once by his use 
of epithets; he is groat alike in epvthi*ts ot praise and in epithets 
<tt abuse. Now tnere is no surei sign of a novice limn when he 
bep^iiia by patting peoph^ on the back who have long since 
got, past the btage oi' being patU'd on llio back. Writeri 
of great books ami doers of great deeds do not need 
<*|iilhels, unless the epithets bo soiiiething specially distinc¬ 
tive, .something hitting oil' some .special eliaraoleristic of one as 
coiiman'd with another. A professi'd critic of English poets 
niightgivo distinctive and characteristic epithets to ShuKspeare andto 
Milton ; but there is no need for one who speaks of them casually to 
explain that they wore both of them great poets. It come.s under 
the sa/ne head as tho story of the orator who elaborately praised 
Hercules, and got for aiwvver “Quis vituponivit P ” Ho with tho.^e 
who know ail) thing about Turks, Bulgarians, Givoks, and other 
nations in that piu*t of the world, there is no need to pat Mr. Finlay 
on the buck. They do not need to bo told that hois “ accurate and 
critical," that his (rrccce uiider Ihe liommit ia “ invaluablo,'’ or that 
ho worlw out tlio later periods of Byzantine history “ with his usual 
nainsUiking accuracy.” Tho.-^o who Imvo had their Finlay in their 
bands Biuco tho iirst edition of the lirst vohuno was new do 
not need to have their instructor couiplimented like a youth who 
has written a clever prizo-e.ssay; they know both his strength and 
his weakness far too well for that. Nor do they need to be told 
tliat Dllerbolot is "learned, though somewhat antiquated’’; or, 
Again, iliat he is " erudite.” To ltdl tho editor of the paper to whidi 
) oil write that his articles are " excellent and compendious ” is of 
imiirso no more tliau civil, perhaps no more than prudent; 
it is like the present which you toko in your hand when you visit an 
Fiftsteru king. If "Sancho'’ is good enough to piououiico oui 
jn’esent .remarks to be " excellent and comiiendious,'’ wo, as wo do 
jiot feel ourselves to bo either a David or a Hercules, a Kilby, ti 
F'inlay, or a D'Herbelot, will promise to take the compliment 
kindly. 


“ Huncho ” objects to a defmilion which the M Mall (rasetu 
had given of a Bulgarian. The dufiniliou was ‘‘a sort of 
SSlavonian; or, rather, a sort of Finn Slavonian.’' AVo do not 
roim-niber either the ciUitevL or tho object of the dtlimtioii; hut 
the definition by itself, though oddly put, is not buHi a very bad 
oTio. It does in a Kind of way expreiw tho facts of tho caso. A 
imidorn Bulpaiian i.s a Hlavo, with whatever difference from other 
Slaves may be supposed to Imve come of his having beon along 
time ngo brought under eertaiu Finnis’i inliiionccs. If any one 
' clioorc-i to expreart this by calling him a Finn Sluvoiimn, wo do 
not quarrel with tlio name. We dare say wo have used the 
I ])arallcl of oiir own lu-'toiy bidbrc, but wo ma\ make things 
eU'iirer liy U'^ing il ag.on. T'lie modern Bulgariaiirt aic a Slavonic 
people, modilied, so far as tluy \Vv.re iimditieJ, by a Finnish 
coiinm-Hl many acres Lack, just .'is llic linglisli are a l^ow- 
Dutcli poojdo ijjodiljoil, and much more inoiiilnui than tho Bui- 
gurniiiB are, by a Komance vonqucst not so maiiy ages biiek. 
The imidfi’ii use of Iho vvoids Balc-uiiia and Biilg.iruiii are exactly 
llie same as if ]:lijgland were called Noimaiidy and Englishmen 
Normal. b. It is vtiy mucli as vvhr-n tlio (iiiul learned to give 
hiinsclf and his country llic name of hi,'' Frankish conquertn. 
Tlicro am diflerence.s in each of tho throe case.s, and thobo diller- 
encea and tlieir ciiuscrt are just ns instructive as the points of likc- 
Tie3,s ; but a goiiernl analogy nuiH through the three. In all tbre.o 
ca.^i's a ‘•mailer numb'T of conquerors got lost in the greater miisa 
oi their Hubjecls and neighbouis. In all ihrey cartes the conquerors 
udoplod while they modUied the language of the conquered, in 
two out of the thn‘c eases the conquered adopted the n.mios of tho 
eompierors. The phrase, "a fortof Finn Slav onniu,’ it Ihit- is what 
it i.s iiie.uit to oxpreed, Is queer, but not iiuieeurale. It would 
.Sound very (pioer to call an l'a)gli.s)mian ‘‘a sort of Jumiunco Low'- 
Dutclmian,’' or to call a Frouchmau " a .mul of High-Dutch Celt,” 
but tho phrases, hovvtvtr queer, would bo at least paliunt of un 
ncciiiatt' meanae.r. 

But Sancho oi Birataria is not .silisfeed willi the definilion of a 
Bulgarian given Lv’’the Puli Mall lie ju^kh to he “pei- 

nutlid to ri'iiiark’’ that that dehuitiou, it not an erruneuua, Ls at 
liM't a vry qiK.stionable stall ment. And Jo.s coirccthm amiJunU 
tothi.-i, “lori'iim ’’read ‘‘'lurk.' He then qiioli .s lll'^ I inlay and his 
D’ilinbelot to prove that the Bulgarians were Turks. He also tells 
us that ho is "conjpilhd to pass <nri much colkitual lestiujonv, 
both of hooks anil ol oh'-tivaliuii, lii.s ovwi included.’’ This tost 
form ol coriohoraiivc te>tiimjt.y i.rt imposing ; hut a.sJong'a.s Sancho 
UMnaiiis ttUon)mou.'^ we caniii't judge of Ihu value of lliLs te«li- 
uionv, as mme of our hooks till us of any Bnlgaiiau colony in 
Bai'ataria - j Xephflokokkvgia cither. Ho lavour.s u<5 with a little 
bummar) of Bulgauan history out of Finlay, and quotes Finlay ua 
.speaking ol them iw "a nation of Ilunnihh or Turkish race,’’ an e\- 
probfciion which of it'-elf eliow.s tluilFinlnv did not mean to commit 
himself to any minute ethiiologiLal theory. He might have added 
that, tb>)iigh I’rofes.sor Mii.v Muller counts the oi igiiml Bulgarians lor 
Finns, u-t Dr. l’ricli:ird counted thun lor Turks ; oiiii. if he ever 
stooped to nad so thill a book, iio iiiigJil even have Jouiid somt- 
tliing to the Kina* eli'ect in -Mr. J iceimin s HiSfotu tiutl Cunquetl of 
the tS<inu'vns. Wo will not ask wlKthcr la* hasgoia* ihroiigb all ilmL 
may he found about Bulg-ariaiis in /cusydialarik, end Jiroiek. 
And let us add that JireicK, tnougli l.e iloubtless write.s to make a 
ca-'C for Bulgarian nationality a* against tlitomuu and Greek ulilm, 
wrote before the imuiediute trouhk's of the tost two yeai'H b<?gun. 
T'lit) conelii-ion to w hich any ono who really iinderi-taiids the maUt-r 
will come is that, vvlather tho original Bulgaiiaiw were Iliuis, 
’furlvH, or Fius, is a matter which may he left to those who ure 
specially curaai.s in 'Tur.muui ellitiolog)—that it !.•» of no importance 
to thu modern politician, tlut it ia oi vei) littlo imj-ortance to the 
general liirttorkm. !Most modern sclmlnrs now rule the old Bul- 
gariaiiH to have been Finn, as tin*) rule the Magyars, the Turks of 
tbe. Bv/aiilino writers, to have been Fins also. Call them Iluiia, 
Talks, or Fins, thele‘-.''on to he diawn from their liistory is cxactlv 
thti same. In any case, whctlu'r a Turanian ethiioluger would 
or would not allow that they had an) diivct Ivindri'd with the 
Httoiii.m Turk, they had nsiiong point of negative likeue.sB to him. 
Biilg.iruina and Magyairt alik-* were uitelly alien to Iho language, 
the rollgum, tho general svstein of Lino^ie, lliat 'ivstem whicli was 
foimeflhy biingiiig tlio 'i'euton and llu* ;si i\e under ihiiijan intliieuccrt. 
Yet both tho Bulgarian and the M.igvar did, in difll rent w'a).s and 
in diderenl deuree.s, become adiqited members of ib.it svstem, w Idle 
tile (Utoinaii Turk never did. A\li) the iiiiigurian and" the Mai/) ar 
I cuiild do so while the Otluniau Tuik could not, adniilrt of a ve.y 
easy uiiNwer, whii h we le.ive ".Saiuho ” to gius^; hut the nearer 
ho can show tlm kindled of ilie Bulf.ai iar. and the Ottol .an to have 
been, the more iii.strnclive is tbo one great point of dill* rence be¬ 
tween tlii'iu. 'Whether the old Bulgarian.^ were Fius or Tuiks, 
the modern Bulgarians are Slaves, ju.st as though the old Frankrt 
were High-Germans, the modem F’lvneli are Celts. But if 
“ .Sancho ” could provo the iiioderu Bulgarians to he the purest 
Turks in thu world, ho would only make the case stronger agfiiqisf 
himself. He would bhow that the came wliich bepiiiMtcd the Bul¬ 
garian Turk from tho GUoinan Turk, which allowed tho ono to 
become European and Clinstiun, hut which did not tdlovv tho other 
to do so, was Boiuothing which had nothing to do with race at 
all, And Ihiii is cx ietly tho i>oiu». I'li which tbobo w)inai ho 
iiltodirt iiifcist; the neaior he can prove the Lthincal relation of tho 
Ottoman and the Bulgarian to be, the better lor their argument and 
Iho worse for his. 

"fcjancbo” goes on," But tho iiievitohlo r^^sult of inquiry ia, that 
tho Bulgarian of our day, in spite of occasional and casual admixture 
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in race, is in thomam alulhvdil•^^cttU'scelIl (igenuinwTurh.” AVell possible limits of onr means. All over the We.st-eiid o{ 

and good; so art) a very lume ji'ui iil'inunkind. Tiie Turkish r.irc, London pretentious new establishnicnts are porpofcually openiiift 

as one who wi-itea uUnil ihom o\i}^dit to know, i.sono of the pvealest their doors, and emuloiisly putling their attractions by BdvortlSe*^ 

and most widely spread m the ^vol•ld. It takes in nations whoso meiit. The net east hy the enleriirlsing proprietor ” is meant hy 

manners and custoins coucrrn (»nly Mr. Tylor .anil not any iiinuirer caU-h all cluKies in its meshes. A peer or two, a superonmiatedt 

into rauro modern inattris. It takes in nations to whom'the natuo [general (»dicer or so, with possibly an unsophisticated Church*' 
ofChrii-tianity and tluii of Islam areuHkouiikiiovMi, lint “ Sunehn ” ditiiutary or a colonial bishop, do duty as decoy birds on th<y 
plainly neverVard ('!'miv Tiirlw but the Ottoimin Turks; lit-i.s in motley rnnimittee, and the ballot to begin with is flomelhiug^ 
the sauio state ,il’ iiiind as one who, if he fthould tind imy of the ^^s^ thrm n m.atler of form, since agents are actively touting for re-^ 
©udless forms of llie nrme IhUrh Hpidieil to any people, .-should at cniits at ihf corners of the streets and in public places of amuse-* 
once ride tliem to he .-aibiirls of the tkuiiit of Uolliind. I h^ . meat. In the newly-decoratod house there is a good deal of sub-- 

to his own w»ti-fiic'i.*ri that the present llidjiariiiiis lire TurK^, then, i -^hintial enmf.u’t; there is a comparative) profusion of plate and 
with .a splendid hurst ol sarcasm, they must tin ivjore be— all that 1 elemi linen in the cotlee-room; thero is a mipnly of papers, which» 
any aiiU-Otloman speaker li.is ever called the Ottoman Alas; howi-vir. are considerably less in request than llu* platoa and 

for the poor harmless Turks at tlie moutli of tin; l-emi, ulo uro j gla^se-*, to say 11., thing of llio billiard cues; and, above all, there is 
more lillelv tu ho looking for iho teeLli of a fossil eK'i.hant than 1 .. ho ' llie sense i.f ev.-in-ivvness, which is subtly Haltering to the youth 
truiihling Uiem.selves ahnut vvhal iinv one is duiii-- or siiH; nii;r by i who is a-ipinng to hecomo a man about town. Iforhaps 
the Jklkan. i\o one tmard to <iV n word jm.unst them. L-i, | thero is ;i loiieh of obtrupiveness in the atlenlions of the 


aeconling to “ Suncho," every hard word that hii.< heeii used of the 
Ottomau-H must aitplv to tliem al'-.o. It is i v.ictly ;is if any expres- 
.sions of wrath wliieb might In;VC been used uhiuit the vioings of 
the men of tJie Seven Lnited l*r«»vinces in Ambo^na or ekewherc 
had been taken, eiLhe.r seriouwly or Lv way of tdmpient sarcu.MU, lo 
lx; applied to every man who called himself iJt 

All this is meant j"r polilkal aigumeiit, for lui jiie'uinent vvhicli 
h specially addressed lo ‘‘thinking men,'’ tothof-ewho “ have .-mUuo 
pretension to stalcMuanship.” Anv defender of Otliruiaii rule who 
ever ihiiikt*, or has any ])rcteu-ion to st.iti-nuunship, will hardly 
welcome his ally. Ihif. what “ .'■'■mchu ’’ goes on t ’ - pcrlietiy 
true;— 

Xn line with the iiu ri U ])i. Ji ;i;,ion to st;ili-sin:in>liip lull is iiilU .ni.io - 
tliougli jt Ilia} ul (nil".-,-lilt 111-(ini-111 i-ein oihcnvot - that bi-tiii<;il (1 
li.'id alriiosl s;u<l juiduffM r :il) ijiante tins of on'.‘.in and r.iir me 
^)!u-ie .-i<limiiidi:uioii i-. i- uk-. 111. d, n!!.-; i\ hco-nniMiial jii^t n mi-liad- 
iiig ; whi'O! policy .Hui inten -i, diiouo i.iim ; lliat n.Ulonjilily iipnit liofn 
]>iitiiolis;n, and rehgi'His cntlr.eiaMn apart fonn lule and nelil, iin- tin- veiy 
/yno-i fitiui so oflt-n licUl out of our tom* by knavt-', to In*. lulKoNod hy tools. 

'file langnagi) is a little strong ; but the agony i') well 
piled, it oiM' Could mdy see against vvlmni all tlii.^ i.'v 
iiinied. Nobody rjmurcL with. llioTmk simply becmiM' he la-long.-^ 
to the gre.'it Turkish race. Few. we hope, besides S.tncho thirik 
that the Ottomans in.ake up tiie x\hole of the Tuilvi-.h r.iee, or iJnit 
the .4roi)gL'st lliings w hieli can he said itguiinst lie Ottomans tell 
jigiiinst the Turkish race in geuejvd. A u 1 a .11 may speik id’ ‘'the 
Turks” when hi 'ue-ins only the Otloiniuis, because llie chanees aio 
that, hotli lie.u*er and speaker .O'c at the moment ti.inku.g of no 
Turks but (he Ottomans. Ix-t him prove the Ihilgariau to k‘ a 
pure Turk, as ]iurc as the Turks of the Lena—that is, a great iloal 
purer than the Ottomans, many of whom arc in hlooil not Tuiks 
lit all, Fr.a’-historie <)ue•■lions like this are certainly idle, exee\>t 
as matler.s of pure scientilic inquiry. Tlie friend of the- Jhilgnnan 
is no more bound to denounee him if he is proved to ho a Turk 
than if he is proved to he Fin, lliiii, or r?l:ive. Nor Is lie bound to 
withdraw aiiytlune: tlnit lie Inus said .‘igain.st the (Ittnman Turk. The 
historical lesson, the historieal facts of the case, the practical in- 
ft-reiiecs from them, remain fl'c same either wav'. Tlie state of mind 
of *• S.incho” with regard to Turks and Bulgarians would seem to lie 
much on ii level with that of Mr. J. F. W. F. J'ivle I>rax, v ho seems 
to be unluckily the owner of Cicsivr’s Camp at \\ imhledon. Mr 
Drnx thinks it proves something to .argue in the T'/nn.'i of Tuesday 
that ‘‘ It is well known that Caxsar remained in tlii.'i country hut a 
very short time, and coriscquentl) could not h.ave erected these earth¬ 
works over onr couiitiT,” r;esar'sC}iuip,he tells us, ‘-really is only 
:i Celtic tuiiinlus.'’ Mr. Drax's notions of a tumulua se,eiii us orld 
iiii) “ Saneho’s” notion of a Turk, and botli .seem to have, the same 
dangerous trick of scattering etlinical epitheLs about .at random. 
-Mr. Drax thinks that oarlliworka “ cannot i^lere^l the public at 
huxm except f'ueh parties .as tin; pmiuotera of the Bill, who have 
a craze on tho subject.” And reallv the question whether the 
Jlulgnriivns were. Tui-Iih or J<'iiis can intore.st nobody but such 
‘•parties” as scientilic ethnologers, “parties” whom Mr. Drax 
would douhtle.ss set dov\ 11 as hrtv ing a cra/.H on the subject. Wo are 
sure of one thing, that Mu-h ‘‘ parties” tm Mr. Drax and “ Fahcho ” 
had better leiive olf their eni/e. of writing ahont either Cicrti|rs or 
'I’urks. Ca-siiTS and Turks alike belong to tlie diuigeruus classes, 
and such “ parties” as wo have ju-,t now to deal witli may haply 
eat their lingers if tliey meddle with tliem. 


SCniTJUX CLUBS. 

7 L can hardly wiy that tho club svstem is still in ils infancy; j 
blit,so fiir ns w(’ m.ay judge Iroiu its swift dovelojmicnt,it Ls { 
R long way from luiving arnved at nioiui-ity. A himdrod years ago j 
men (>f eriiinence. or position were euntent to aa.iemhlo thcruselvoa I 
together for the mere sake of gooil-tVllowsliip. Creature comforts ; 
were, a matter of .‘•econdary considerHtiou; tho expendituie was . 
limited hvTulo to.'i iviHe; or, if the memlx-radid indulge in venerahlo i 
vintages out of cahwchbed bottles, as likely a.s nrit they drank * 
them in the wmdid parlonr of .‘.omo dingy public-house^ sitting 1 
round a liquor-.sfaiDcd tnblo on tho moat unsatisfactory of still- 
“backt'il chaira. Los-sibly tlie least of reason wa.a more geiieroii.sly 
spread in those days, and the How of soul may have been freer and 
more exhilarating.' At all events, at present nothing sticms to suffice 
us short of the utmost gratiiication of the senses within the 


wino hurh']-, who ia nver-proRsing with liis rccommendationR 
of wiuc*^ on the liHl, Reding that lie recoives a percentage on 
sail"-Irom tho collar. But, on lliO whole, the enterprising pro- 
umtor do-irvoR and rocoivos the gratitude of his con.Rlituouts. 
SiiinotiiMos his cnlorpri.se .siicccoda, laying tho foundation of a 
llouri'<hingVocit'ty which may have becouiB a name and aninsti- 
luti .in m tho iu-\t gonoriition. More frequently il is lo lie feared 
that he oomos to griof hiToro tho Hast suits of liveries 011 
liiR l.K-li' V" hiive Ix'eii replaeod ; and tho meiiibers find them- 
i-'-’vi’;- i nv liiir* morning “ with the key of tlie street,” just as lliuy 
liitd Leon hiiljitii.'iliiig theuiRelves to unfamiliar comforls. But, for 
(Uie door of the kmd I hat is closed, there iiro several othi rs leady 
l.iiipc'i: and nowadays no 0110 who has the inean.s of paying a 
iiuidi r.ite iiiiimal t,uh.-mption need snulcli a dismal brivilJiist 111 
tlie loimi he i-lept In, nor ehooso in tho ovening iKrtvvecn tho lone- 
liru'.ss of his lodgings and a round of wearisome dissipation out oi 
door.s. There are clubs everywhere, and for almost all cla,-).ses, 
Tbero aro clubs in llie City, wlu.^ro men entertain iiiaguiticeiiUy 
at Itiiiclu'on, and can at ieaat mako sure (luit tho shon-y is 
d'*c('iit, il“ tliev liku lo indulge in it at imsea.soniihlo hours; 
although tlicso busine.'^s oliihs, nsw'o may well imngiiie, mu.sthe llie 
abiMuiiuilion of \h-si)]alli)n in tlu; evening, vs hen l he rush (*f Ifiisi- 
jiM.-i.s has letiied. 'lliere are clubs, ns we urKlei-slaMd, .springing up 
in quaiiers of Western London a lung way from Ikill Mall, whicls. 
oM'er a .M'lig and uiiprete-iiding retreat to a society of gentlemen in 
the iiumeduile ueighbourliood. Tliert; aro I’lnlis which rest their 
elainis to pfilroiiaire on their bedroom Hceoiiiniodullon—a veiy ev- 
eollent irh'a indeed, imd one vvlneli we Ri;icerelv wish ni.av bo flirt her 
developed. But all this variety of newfangled estaldishnients 
niu.st have told severely on certain vesle.d intere.sis; .and tho .svRtem 
that has cmiie ns a blessing to the many must liiivo fallen like 11 
blight upon not a few. Ask the proprietoi’.H ofceilain ohl-fashionetV 
We.sl-Fiul hoii'-es, iainoiis Ibr Iheir port BndbeersteiikR,ortheir\Vol.sK 
niiittuu and Madeiia, froiii tho days of tho I’riiioe Ivogeut down¬ 
wards, wliat tlimr opinion h of this new stalo (d' alliiii-i*. Or con- 
.>^nlt the landlonks of ei^rlain tinic-hononied taverns in the neigh- 
bourliood of the Tcmplo, whose sigiLS have been household word& 
in the Inii.s of Court. We su.spoct they will express themselves in 
liinguage as I'loqia-ntly decided as that of th-.. fashionable grocer or 
haberdaslier, should you ask him about tiie Cu-ojierative Store.'*. 
There me sull plenty of people who take their meals abroad with- 
piublic.aiia and rc.staiirat(!urs—probably indeed thero arc far more 
of them than formerly. But they arc our joyous friends from 
tlie, country w'ho take a run up for a few days among tho sights of 
tho metropolis; and they mo atirneteil chielly by thu.se sumptuous 
new restaurants that liaunt their attraolioiis in our leading 
llioroughfare.'-i. The stranger who conie.s for evcitoment likes h) 
live, in a crowd ; the rattle of hundreds of knives and forks, not to 
!-qx-ak of tlio orchestra that is ocuisionally provided, makes merry 
luubic to iho ears ; and then he generally gets a fair tabU~(Ch 6 tt 
repast for a v,ery reasonable .sum. But these lively-birds of pasaago 
who llutter about in Hocks do not hud their way by instinct 
round the corner or down tho darkeiual passago. ‘ And tho old. 
jrilrons, whether from town or country, who have a family 
Hcquamtaiice xvith the specialities of tho liouso, and address tho 
waitei.s hy their Oliristian nanuvs, emno more and more rarely to 
draw their legs under the polished mahogany, or to smack -tlieir 
lips in anticipation over items in tho (ompting wine-list. But wo 
should leel a deeper sympathy wdth tliose victims of growing ro- 
luieiuent vvi^ro It not that they have had ample opportunities iu. 
the past, wliich they have doubtless improved, of making pro- 
vibion agfaiiiRl revoraea of fortune. 

llitliorto, however, the proinotor.«i of clubs have been content to 
contiuti their operations lo the capital, where the struggle for 
evistfuce is necessarily sharp, and everybody who hopes to make; 
his fui-tiiui; by tho public must be prepared for innovations and 
exposed to reverses. Now they propose pushing into the oountiy, 
and, coiiPidoi-ing the varied and tempting field that is qm to- 
jurlicioiis speculation, it is impossible to say where they may stop. 
At all events tho prospect must be somewhat disquieting to slxare- 
hohlem in certain far-lamed suburbiiu eshiblishmeuts; wuUo to 
landlord.s of many a smaller though widely-ronowned hostolry iu 
the towns nud villages on the bank) of the Thames a prospectus 
which we have lately seen sounds a formidable note of aUmu 
Wo know nothing of tho chances of tho new uudertakangv and ita 
success must entirely depend on the manner in which it is con¬ 
ducted. But the idea seems a good one; so much so that 
it is a matter of surprise that it has not been experimeoted^ 
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«pon long before. The clubs iu town have been grmlunlly 
straying up Western Plcaudilly, and members of the move venenible 
■ostenliShments in Tall Mall and St. James's Street have looked 
^vioufily up at the Iwlconies and windows commanding tho cool 
foliape of tSe Park iu the sulLrior weeks of tlio aeuson. Hut here, 
towi iulfmts and purposes, you havo a luxurious town-iijausiou 
removed Imdily t«) an enchanting bit oi' river scenery williin 
convenient reach by rail or road. Its resources are to supply both 
dressing-rooms and bedrooms, and we presume you may attire 
yourself as you please without much care lor appoaranoos. You may 
, revel in all the ease of a racijiiet dress, or in a loose-lUtiug suit of 
flimsy boating iluimels, when the thermometer is tending to 8o^ in 
the shade, and your IViends in town are simmering in frock-coats. 
You may have no idea of racquet-pbiying, and may have m;vcr 
strtitchod to an oar ; hut, all the same, you tlnd local excu.’jcs for 
mouiitiug that sensible masquerade, sinco the club has its boat¬ 
house and boating tied, with u raugo of racquet courts .at the 
■disposition of the memhurs. There are to he grounds for <Tick"t 
and archery, os for polo, la crossc, and lawn tenuis; nor iiccil 
anybody turn to stare as you pass if you shouki wciir the 
hat and dust-coloured overcoat of tliu dragbimin, or ilio 
cutaway and tight-sitting small-clothes that piv.cliiim the 
patron of the Turf. For there are to ho ample udJiliens 
made to the commodious slublittg on tho ])rcmisc“<, lor the 
Aceomniodalion hotli of nuimbers of the Foiir-in-lland and t.'wm-ii- 
ing (Tubs, as well us for the let-s umbitioiis gcJiUemeu who will 
auttlc down iu phaetons and T-caits. Nor will Eve be denied 
admission to this earthly paradise. Subject to carefully'Consiik'K il 
regulations, each geiitleuuia will be permitted to iiiliuduiv a cv»uplu 
of ladies; so lhal. fancy disports itself in a sv^-ift-shifliiig pano 
ramii of Wuttciiu-liko srioiies, where tiirtatiou goes briskly forward 
at ooquel-parties and i(lfrti(o kettledrums. I'hus it will be j'cui 
that the inducements to biilweviberB are manifold, appealing alilcy 
to the lady’s man and to the inveterate celibate. Foi- so many 
^uizieiih dtnvn and half as muih per niinuni you mav bftConjt' the 
pos.-icsyor of a pi-rpetual pass to the enchanted park and gurUeus, 
wluM'c ml liii.s long been doing its best to make the most of great 
natural ljeaiitie.s. 

yjioulil Mich a flub bo furtuuate enough to heconie tlio 
fashion, we may he sure tli.it tlie fashion will he e.\lent-i\idy 
JoUowfd. Jhiglishmen, hh a rule, deliglit In the country ; and, in 
spite of t)ie pleasure.s of u J.ojidou sea-'-ou, couliuouii'iiL in a 
city goe.s against I lie grain witli them. Vii compaiulively lew 
have tho loiee of cljiivaeter or tin* romfortahle ivliaiieo on their 
own les-mrcos wliieli would enable them to nuilo' a short dash 
into the foimtry with an\ *r».u.soiiahle prospect of being hajipy 
tlieve. li is raliiev a serious mat Ut for a gentleman with a limited 
puK*e to niiLke up a p:irlv for the *’ .'Star and Gurtm-,” where fiedmai 
miipeU him to ho eluMt-o about his fo(»d and curious in his 
wimv. although his ima;;iiiation Duiy be es.senUiUy prosai., 

yot it exuggenilfs the Inirruis of a sojourn in an out-uf-tbe-way 
rii.'^'lie inn, wheie the leaden-footed hours go by so heavily in the 
loii;j kiiieUnes.s of a dopn-saing evt-niizg. The notion oi' a little 
vnrloly would E* another tiling ultogetlier, il’ he had only tu ehaiigo 
the seem* of Lis ordinary town ploasuvod, with light, and elhuw 
room, and fresh air thrown in. J’or, though no pnes^ionate admirer 
<vf n.aure, he i.s not altogether insiMisihle to her cduunis; .ami the.se 
chiiriii.'-are imleliiiitely heightened to him when Jio enjoj 5 tln ni in 
cou'^enial »‘ouqiany. A wuv in the hubuihaii club which v\ onld be tho 
AUtfi of Li.s town (pi.irtevs, iio would atill Ihid liimeelf aiuoiig 
his fiieiids, A bard day's e.\erci.so on tho river or in the eiieket- 
fleld would bo followed by a bath and a complete ehiinco ol’ 
toilet iu his snug bedroom. The social dinner would be spread 
by the open window, looking out on the lawn oversli.idowtd by 
tree.s jtrid enlivened by blooming flower-beds, Tho MU-viug 
would bo .sujioJintended by a good cook; but the prices uf tlie 
dishes and wines should bo rinisonable, ami nothing need 
be ordered for the good of the house. Afterwards eotl'ee 
and cigars out of doors; to be follow'od by a f|uiet rubber or 
.Irieudly pool. For our.selviis, we can coneeivo nothing imne ngiee- 
iibJe, il tbo Committees make their arnmgeimmts judieioimly. It 
would of course be necessary to prevent slippered and ylmoling- 
coated ease from degenerating into disisipatiou (iiid orgic.**, and to 
see tjuvt tho free introduction of tho fair sex shouhl eaube no 
uoxiotias to Uhcral-miudcd chaporouB. They should also set tlu-ir 
faces, from the first, against anything like heavy play, which 
nii^iit prove a finan* to tho frequeut4*r.s of those rural plae<*6 of 
ititireuiont, if mmui held a candle to the spirit of gambiiiig. For 
'■oan«.dvea, we have many pleasant asaociatioiis with auburbaii and 
rivei-sido inns, and wo should be sorry to think that they uught 
fluiier from this now form of comjHitition. Of that, however, 
tboi’C is little fciu'. The class of meu who will bo the eliit f ^-u]'- 
|)Qrtord of chihs in the suburban country arc thoao who hut sehlom 
visit it at present; and, if anyibing, the habit of making datin':. 
<vuloftowii would be likely to bo nopularized by thepimmt umve- 
Went, should it be fairly succea^fui. 


TEE ANGLO-FUEXen COMMEBCIAL XEGOTIATIOXS. 

appointment of the Commissioners who nre to negotiate 
3 - with l*’'rance a renewal of tho Commercial Tmty of i3(>o, 
And tho notifleation which appeared on Alooday lust that all 
TopreseiitatioDs from persons iutmvsted in the French trade should 
1)0 addressed to the Ibecretary of tha Commission iu the com’se of 


the present week, remind us that the actual work of revision is 
about to begin without delay. The re.'iult will bo awaited with 
much interest, for it will d^u’mino for many yeiuu to come the 
principles that are to govern European iiiteruHthniaTi trade, ft is 
true indeed that France no longer occupieb the ]iaraninunt pUu,- 
in the world'.s estimation which she held in i 80 o. The lightest 
phrases uf hci’ ruler are not now uualysed in the hope of 
detecting iu them an intiinatiou of the future course of events. 
Nor are bus arts humbly copied by admiring satelliLes. Yet still, 
though the prestige of France is dimuiod, and her infliieiic** 
leesenod, her example has great weight with the other nations el 
Europe. More especially is this the ease in commercial malteis. 
Tho recuii' ritivo energy and unsuspeeUd wealth of which she 
has given oudenee feluce tho war have impres.-ied all observers 
with a higlu-r'idea of her indnstvial eapacily; and yet her 
L'Uiinenee us a manufacturing community is not such us to lead 
cojiteiiiporuries to regard her u»ii(*y ns a warning rather than an 
insliuciion. 'i'lio industrial ana manufacturing superiority of our 
own coiinlry is bo univemally admitted that other mitions assume 
a.s a mutter of eoni.so that tlie mjhm’ which eiiits us will be iii- 
I njqdicable to theni.so'lves. Hence it is tlitit our Eree-li'ade legisla¬ 
tion hit^i liiul such timid imitators. Hut France, rich and full oi' 
reaouvce.s though she be, is yet not beyond the reach of competition 
ill inaiiujacriuvs. I^ho is in fact just enllicioutiy ailvonced U) pul 
rivals on their mettle, yet so much bfihiud England as to make lier 
case comjiarable with a crowd of other.s. '1 he decisions, Iherofoiv, 
to v.hii h ITiUjee imiy come cannot fall lo exercise aiiinmieiise iutlu- 
euei* on coiitonqvu’ary opinion Ihroughuiit Eiyope. And the Ereuch 
Uo\cr)inienl,itinuslbe ud mi I ted, has fully n cognized the importanco 
of tlie urgotintioiis inlo which it i.s iihmt to enter, and ha** 
taken greal, puin.s lo qualify it.-ielf for condnefing them with 
.'iiiere'^s. Abtiiit tlirco years ago the Minister of Agriculture aii<i 
Coinriievce of the day addressed a Circular to ilie various Chambers 
ofCommcivi; and Agiieultural Associations thronghouL tho comitry, 
in which In* invited their opinion regariiiiig the various points that 
would ai’i.'-e in the revision of tho treaty. The nnswer of tho groat 
majority wa.s dee idcdly favourable to the leiievviil of existing treatie.*’. 
In ^pitc of the political ubjection that engiigemenUs of tho kiiui 
d(*]aive a country of ii ]iortiun of its soveivi;inty—or rather, perhap.s 
we .sliruld f.is, heeaiiMj of the .service reiuUred by the treaties m 
jni vi-niing 31 . Tliier.> Irom reiuruiiig to I'rotectiou—the Chambers, 
alinott with uniinimity, pronounced iii iavuur of renewal. Tin* 
great majoiity deciared for a further reduction of duties. Some 
lew u^-ed hinjjiiage vvliirh would not he out ui place in theTnoulhi 
I of vMJiiine iivt-traders. Hut geimrally the lepiviMMilativcsof thebufi- 
I iic^scoiun iinitie^of FiMiue were content to .loklur u fuitheradvance 
in the dijn 11011 taken by the Treaty of iM)0. Tho experiowee of 
ii1te<'ii laid convinced ail who weie open to conviction that the 
Ireer eonimevcial intercoiii,so pennitled m jSt)U hud been of iucal- 
culuhlt* lieiielit to Fnuice. On thi-' poiul, indeed, the ovideoco 
irre.si^tihie. l-’rom the statistical A h-r(r,iet for the principal foreign 
countrie.s, puhlifihed In the Ikuril of Trade, we lind, for example, 
that ihe import.'' into Franco anuninletl in i8(io to 182,184,OCX;/.; 
in 1.S74 ihe\ had risen to 317,208,001;/., an iiu-iease cd' 74 per cent. 
In thesee Iwiiiteeii ycara occurred the war, the Cojiiiiiiine, the pay¬ 
ment of the live inilliards, and the In.^.s of AiMico-Eiuraiiie ; yet, m 
b]nlc of miliiiiry disa-ster, (iimneial eiub iira^'Miient, mcicastxi Uua- 
tion, and blatioinuy jtopiilation, the jienple of J'Vauce were able lo 
buy to tlii.s eiioriuous extent more ut the nece.*'»aries and comforts 
of life, iiiid more alsviof the raw material.’^ of unviuifacluroandof the 
iii.vlruuuMit-i of iadubtry. A gain,in i8oo the export.s of all k’uuU weie 
valued at 216,584,000/.; iu 1874 they had nsen 10336,128,000/., 
j being an iiicvease.of 55 per ta-lit. TheinertM-e of theimporU, it will 
be iiolued, ha.'- laen in a much higher jiropurtion than that of the 
exjioite', and tlii.s fact, of course, has not been lui^ttod by the pro- 
teetioiii.'jls. Wo need not stop here to iinpiiro in what branch 
of the mqxnts tlio increase Ima been greatcbl, or how far the 
exports may have risen during the last two veal's, ^}V to whiu 
extent llie increase of imports is duo 6) the cession of Alsace- 
Lorraine, tho juivment of tho iiidenmity, and the dimiuwhed 
investiiieiiL in loieign securities. Even if we admit that the 
imporis havo been exceptionally .sliimil.i.trid by tho Ufaty, the 
advantage to Trance ia not Ibo Jej-.i nmuifost. Clearly'W'o must 
as.*<mue that trado exists not to .supply tho wanks of the public, 
hill to enrich tl;u suppliers, if we art to liohl that an increase ol 
impoils i.s a niritlor to bo deplored. Tho more plentiful supply' 
of the jnihlic v^unis i.s jialpahly a ii.atter for cougi'utulation, unloos 
the comnoiijily is riotously wa.-ttiiig iia suhstaiiCH. Hut even m 
1874 the decliircd value of the exports from h ranee exceeded the 
actual va.hci oi ihe iiujiorls by nearly mmdetn millions storling. 
iu oui <'wn ca.'C, asev cry ho-dy know fi, the impoHx euonnoualy ex(X‘cd 
the declai’nl value of flic 0\portyet even prolectiouists do not 
allege that England is on the road to ruiu. 

hen Ihe opinions of the varicua local reprcseiitalivca of 
agriculture and trade had been received, the advico of tho 
Superior Ctiuncil ol' (.ajiiimerce was next asked. Tho que.stiou 
hpeeially rtd'orrod to the Couucil was as lo the principles on which 
cug'-ht to be framed tho general turill wUicli is to Borve as a 
. basis for the negotiii^ion of ihe now treati^.s, France, as 
our readers uiay bo Bwui'p, has no eoiimiercial treatiiis with 
certain coiuitries, aa, tor example, the United fevtatea. Further, 
every article is uo. iucludoil even in the tri*ati6S. It is 
necessary, Ibereforo, to regulate by statute the duties iiupo«sed 
in these two cases; nud tho tarifl' so framed manifestly Hflbrds the 
starting-point iur the negotiations. That turitf applies to tile 
countries which ull'er nothing^ iu return for coi^cession. The 
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treaty countries purchase further privileges hy ofTering terms on 
their part. Hence the necfSHity for deteriiiinin^ the principles of 
the general tarilf before entering on tiie negotiations. The Superior 
Council set to work by appiuiingtwo Hub-Coiuraitleos to report— 
tbo one on the tcxl’ilo mdustriea, the other on the remaining 
branches of trade. The nioruhers of the Textile Oonnnittee visited 
this country, and inquired very carefully into the cost of produc¬ 
tion hero. They came to the eonchision that generally it Is not 
more than (liroe or lour per cent, under the cost in Fniuce ; that 
this slight mhantage is nearly, if not quite, U(mi trail/edh}’ tlie cost 
of carriftgo to IVauce; and that cimsequently the latter has little 
to fear from English competition. Rut from these premis«rii tho ^ 
Coinmitlee .shrank from drawing u Free-trade (‘onclusion. They j 
declared strongly in favour of very light duties, but 
they recoinlueiultjd that the general tarilf should be Ijxed 
high enough to leave to the negotiators the means of 
purchasing valuable concessiiuis. In short, ihev pronounced 
for reciprocity. The Report of the second ( ■omniiitee wiis aiil>- 
sUintially to the same ellect. .In tho last place, both Coniniittecs 
recommended that the tarilf of the expiring treaties should b»j 
taken as the groundwork of the general tail If, but that reductioiia 
should be made in sevcial duties which are decidedly too high. 
These recoramcndalions imdorw’cnt pr(dr.acted debates in ihe 
Superior Council of Oonimerce. The piotecliouists have an iiudiily 
.strong repre.seiitnlion on the Council, and Iboy stubbornly resisted 
the too liberal Reports of the Committee's. In vfiin it was shown 
that tho commercial treaties only oxchauged a prohibitive for a pro¬ 
tective tariif; that, for evample, iron, whicliistho main iustriunont 
of modern industry, and varn, both cotton and woollen, wdiicb is 
the raw material of a multitude of nianiifuctii-c^, are taxed more 
heavily than ia almost any other Kiiropean Country, ami that in 
consequence the producti\o capacity of l^'ranco is forcibly resti’icted. 
The Council decided that the l.intfof tlie treaties should be adopted 
as tho general tarilK Tho decision, thougli a disappoinliiient, 
aiforda striking evidence of tho progress matle since i8to. For the 
protectionists theiusehcs now olfer, without asking for au equi¬ 
valent,to all who choose to trade with them,coucewsion3 which Napo¬ 
leon himself, fre.-?!! from the glories of the Italian war, >vns unaolo 
to extort from an obsequious Legislature. Jt W'fls hoped that tho 
Government would be guidi'd by tbo recommendations of the suIj- 
Committees rather than by the decisions of tho (’ouncil. The 
members of the Government are favourable to a liberal commercial 
policy; M. lakm Hiay, tho'>Financo Idinistcr, is a distingnishud 
political economist, and an hereditary free-tra(h‘r. Tlie Legislature, 
too, is favourable to free international intercourse. And, lastly, it 
is notorious that tho prolectioiiists have an • n luo representation 
oil the Council. Tho Government, lujwever, acted othenviso. 
It has introduced a iiill in accord.uico with tne decisioua of tho 
Council. Another decision of great importance was that specific 
duties should in every case be substituted for ud vulorem. The 
other matters discussed had no special reference to this country, and 
therefore ni'ed not be particularly mentioned here. 

This briot historical .slvole.h will inalie clear, wo hope, the diffi¬ 
culties to bo encountered by Iho English ConmiissioDers. France ^ 
is fully convinced of tlie advantages of free uureatrie.ted comniorcial 
intercourse. Rut she insists, at the same time, that for every con¬ 
cession she shall recoil e an equivalent. We, on the contrary, have 
frankly accepted Free-tmilu. Wo have vopealod the duties on corn, 
on shipping, on mamifacturod coiiiniodiLics of all kinds, 
on sugar, and other articles of food. Wluit equivalent, 
then, have we to ofler 'f There but one ; for tho tobacco duties 
hardly concern France. Wo still levy excessive duties on French 
wines. In itself, a reduction of tho wine duties would bo highly 
beneficial, for it ia clearly desirable to counteract the taste for 
strong drinks by bringing within iho reach of all tlio light and 
wholesome wines of France. I'he i.'xclu.sion of those wines was 
one of tho evil consequences of tho long revolutionary wars and 
the crushing taxation they etilailed. Ibit a proposal Iv) reduce the 
wine duties would niisi! in arms Iho landed iiitercfit of the United 
Kingdom, and the wliule liquor trade na well. Tho agitation for 
tho repeal of the malt duties would revive in full force, and tho 
complaint of Ireland that she ia overtaxed, every year repeated to 
an incredulous llouhc of Ooniraons, would gather fresh strength, 
and would ho reinforced by the cry that she was sacrificed to 
foreign interests. It would be impossible, therefore, to reduce tho 
wine duties without opening up the wholo question of tho duties 
on beer and snirits; and that i.s a question as to which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the ono hand, and the Ternpciimco 
agitation, on tho other, would have much to say. The second ditli- 
culty is raised by tbo proposal to substitute specific for ml valorem 
duties. Tho contention of the Superior Council of Coiniuorce and 
tho French Government is that ad valorem duties induce fraud, 
that importers declare their goods to be of less value than they 
rv'ally are to escape tho higher duty, that tliis necessitates tho 
keeping up of a largo stall' of experts, and the institution of 
inquiries which cause delay, disputes, and annov^ance; and that 
con|>e^uontly the svstem is expensive to all parties, as well ns 
vexatious and inelficient. On tho other hand, it is clear that 
specific duties must either be prohibitive of choap goods, or 
must offor a premium on dear goods. li^ for example, a fixed duty 
is imposed on a given length or a given W(jight of a commodity, 
quite irrespectively of the quality, one of two things must happen. 
Either a substantial duty must be levied on the liner qualities, in 
which case the duty on the co.-vrsor will be prohibitive; or else the 
duty on the cheap artielo must bo reji.«onaW, and in that event 
the dear article will bo so lightly taxed as to Ijo virtually free. It 


is evident that the protectionists and tbelr representatives on the 
Superior Council of Commerce hope that the effect will be to pro¬ 
hibit the ebenpor goods. But the English trade with Franco in 
textile fabrics is almost exclusively m the coarser and cheaper 
goods. The French manufacturers can more than hold their own 
in the finer qualities. The adoption of specific dutleSi therefore, 
to the exclusion of od valorem would bo aisastrous to the English 
exporter. It is probable that the proposal is made only to induce 
tho English Government to make concessions for which it would 
not otherwise bo pnqvared. For it is not credible that in tho 
present state of opinion it is really desired to prevent tho poore^ 
clos.'scs in France from buying cheap English goods. 


TIIE LAST OF TIIE OEKA LINDA BOOK. 

O N July I, 1876, we called attention at considerable length to 
a very ext ran id inary work which was published in Holland 
in 1S72. It is the transcript of a manuscript which professes to 
he written in the Old Frisian language, accompanied by a Dutch 
translation and introduction vouching for its authenticity hy a modern 
F’risian, Dr. J. O. ()LLoma, The original Frisian text, accompanied by 
an J'lnglihli translation from Ottema, was edited last year hy Mr. W. It. 
S.indbach, and it was tlirough this English edition that our attention 
was drawn fo the work. Tho story of tho manuscript may bo ro- 
eapitiilated in a fovv words. A workman at tho dockyard of tho 
llclder, hy name Gerrit Over do Linde, was the happy poasosaor 
of the precious docurueut, and stated that it had belonged to hii* 
family for unknown generations. This appeared to bo placed 
beunul doubt hy a letter placed at tho cuinmoncemeuL of tho 
manuscript, dated 1256, signed “ Iliddo tobiuoraalh oern Linda” 
(Iliddo, suviiamed Oera Linda), and ad(lre.H.sud to his son, whom 
he conjures to preserve tho document with tho groalc.st care, as it 
contains the entire history of tlio Frisian people. Tliia letter ia 
followed by another, bearing the well nigh incrLMliblo date of 803, 
signed “ Liko tonomath ovira J^inda,” and addressed to Iu.h 
posterity, entreating thent to preserve the document in Hccret, and 
never to lot the eyes of a monk belmld it. Thus the d->ekyard 
workman ap^Kjars to have found a very respecLablo antiquity for 
Ids fiindly. 

When we say that tho manuscript give.s a history of tbo 
Frisians from the earliest times, and that it appears throughout to 
ho a contemporary ohroniclo of tho various ages, this n]t)ne will 
he acknowledged to vender it ono of the most remarkable in Europe. 
It will naturally be supposed that it goes back at furthest to tho 
first century of our eni, and recalls tlio campaigns of Germanieua, 
or possibly of Julius (kesar, among its dim reminiscences. But 
how great is the marvel when wo find that tho first poiiion pro- 
fe«H,i'.j to be written by Adela, “ Burchfam’’or Borough-Ijudy of 
the Frisians, 559 n.c.; that the Frisifins originally occupied tho 
same territory as later, hut wandered southwards under Wodin 
as king, and j entns (ofilltHl Nephew Tennis, Nef-Tunis, otherwiso 
Neplunus) ns sea-king, arrived in I’hienieia in 2000 B.r., ami built 
Tyro ; that in 1630 n.o. the city of Middelburg in Walchereu was 
80 fortunate as to bo ruled by that wi.se^ Borough-Lady Minerva, 
who subsequently a.ssistod her faithful Frisians to found Athens y 
that the Frisians somewhat later got from the Mediterranean to 
India by sea, and landed at " Fangab and much more equally 
marvellous. The constant mixture of iiiytbology and history, and 
the anachronisms in tho use of names (ot W'hich tho Pangab, i.e. 
tho modein Persian Punjab, is an obvious instance), obliged us to- 
evjjroHs the strongest doubts of the authenticity of tho document. 
These were then amply justified by an examination of tho lan¬ 
guage, which turned out to bo such a hash of words without any 
proper attention Ui infle.xioa or grammatical concords as might ho 
produced by an ignorant person adventuring with an Old Frisian 
dictionary and some native wit, but not a spark of knowledge of 
tho pusslbililies of language. 

It must not be supposed that tho manuscript which contained 
all th('8o nUsurdities passed muster in Holland generally. Dr. 
Ottema vindicates its genuineness in an introduction in which bo 
pleads for the credibility of its conUmts, and for the impossibility 
of imagining a possible epoch or a likely motive for forgery, and 
clenches his argument with the statement that it cannot Wye been 
fabricated in modern times, because no one now living is competent 
to write in the Old Frisian language at all. Moreover, he states that 
Dr. Eelco Verwijs, a competent scholar, had “ immediately recvig- 
nized it as vejy old Frisian ”; of which unon. Tho Frisians gene¬ 
rally appear to have been so dazzled by the picture of tlieir 
unsuspected antiquity and greatness ns to be unable to employ 
cither common sense or criticism on tho matter. But the Dutch 
Academy of .Sciences would have nothing to say to the manuscript^ 
and refused even to look at it. Even Mr. Sandbach says that the con¬ 
troversy is not yet settled. Yet, wlieu he wrote, it had been set 
at rest for three years, although the result was not then published. 

Wo little thought when writing our criticism last July that the 
mystery, which might, like many other celebrated foigeries, have ro- 
maincQ a mystery for ever, would he so soon cleared up. Mr. 
Sandbach in nis preface said that those who condemn tho manu¬ 
script as a forgery “ allow it to bo one hundred, or perhaps ono 
hundred and fifty, years old.” M. Jules Andrieu wrote an in- 
ffonious letter to a contemporary, in which he mve good reasons, 
]^ed on extensive and curious reading, for believing the tnama- 
script to have been written by a patriotic Dutchman about the 
year 1700, and to be tho plea of a freethinker for a Republio 
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btMted (m justice, truth, and purity of nion\h«, and having for ita Tiinia could surely have perpetrated this. The discovery waft of 
religion an impersonal without forms of worship ’’—opinions course kept strictly secret by the family as hmg as posaiWo. 
which it was so dangerous at that time to utter at Amsterdam, When and how the truth came out wo ore not iufoi’raed, hut it 
that the writer had hidden them under this remarkably thick veil, was not known in llolland till kto in 1876 at the earliest. 

ThuH, Biiya M. Andrieu, there was no foryvty nt all:—“There k Another amusing incident remains to be noted. TluMatitor ot 
no more "forgery here than there would have been had Tticmachm the (Vim Linda liok drew e.special attention to the pape.r on which 
appeared anouymouHly in (Iroek.” Ilut wlv.it if Tolcmnrhua, ao fur it wiillen. lie s.aid it was (otlon wliicli was innnufnctnred 
from “ appoiring i.c. being printed and publkhcd—had bvji in ( 'hiim from very remote time.s, and, becoming known to the 
bhown in private circles in a inaiiuijciipt atiidioiialy conliived by Arabs by the conijnest of Smuarcan-t about the year 704, was 
de\ic<*s of paper, ink, and characters to mislead the lunvarv into a made hv them at Damascus, and sidjsequently by the (.1 reeks, 
beliel lliat it could not have been e.vcenled later Ilian, the Sp.'iuianfs, uml Italians; but after the tliirteenlh century, vjspfs- 
thii’lc.mth Century ? Ju tlio face of arguments lik(‘those of M. cially in iMiropeiin countrie.g, was supplanted by linen papiT; 
Andrieu. w'c ventured to hint that the iminu.scrlpt was lalnic.ilt'd hence this paper inii^t have conio Iroin Spai^], and could not be 
Piuce I<S53, and that there were Frisians living peifoclJy competent mucli later than the date iis.signcd, 1256. l^ast year, however, 
for the tavk. ' i^’raderik Miillor, the antiquarian buoKpelkr of Amsterdam, and a 

Till! whole story i.s now given in the Ncd ilnmhrh Spectator. Mr. Smidt van Lelder, published a declaration that they vvere per- 
^Ve givo the essential points. In l.Shy Dr. Verwij^ at Leeu- fectly acquainted with the pajior of tho mumweript, and that it is 
vv.u’deu U’Ceived a lettiT fiom a Mr. J. at Harlingen, rciue.sting neillier ancient nor foreign, hut made by an e.visting linn at 
him to examijie some le.ive.'^ of the manuscript, which wtao Maa'^triclit. Iho discovery in the Secret chamber at the lielder 
eiicloV'd. Dr. Vcrwij.s i.s said to have at once entertained sua- shows the leanvMl editor and the le.irm d bookseller to have ken 
pieious of an intontiun to dec.eivo him, especially as he ci)uld at equally at sea. The jiuper is Olnne.-e, and Wiis brought by the 
lirst ohljiu no information where the manuscript c.uue from. (Mi sealaring author of the (Jera Linda Duk himself Ironi (vliina, 
learnings later that the kiaves htdonged to Mr. Over de Linde, at 

the Jleldm, wlio had many iiiore similar oik -, hn wrote to the —-.-7 

pos^iS’Kir tliat “ the book w'as \ery iriteie.'.ling, and teas uriftf'H 

*//I f^//t>/f^ J'W.sno/, ’ at the samo timu instituting inquiries rc.^poct- qqip; dOCTUIXE OF I’liOVtA'ATIOX. 

iiig the pos-i>.ssor. The answer wai to llio ellect tlmt (.Jerrit U\er 

de Linde had passed all his early lile at sea, and uiidBi^tood 110 ^1 MIL ca.'c in whicli Lord Marcus ILreHford has just been sen- 

Fj l'^kvu, iKit to apeak of Old Fri.sian ; w';n, in sliort, a simple W'orli:- J- tcnced to .a tine of lool. and the co.sts of the jirosticiilion for a 
mail, pei leetly honest and incapable of deceit. Thereupon Dr. comniun assault uii Mr. Tidy, a solicitor with whom he had had 
V'erw'ijs went to the lle.ldcr ami called on Overdo Linde, wl 10 | money dealings, is chiefly important as lining down that, ns a 
leceiveil him politely, showed him nil the sights of the plaee, but | rule, in a ca'-e of thi.s kind the question ns to whether any provo- 
wab lu no ImiTY h* Vvhibit the manuscript. At hist, howM.ver, it | eatioii was given lia.s im bearing on the ch.’irge ugainst Iho accused ; 
vva< produced, and all eyes were tixed lui llio celebrated linyuirtt and it i.s to be regrotlod that this principle wjvs not more strictly 
of Leeuwarden, who WMs to unveil its niystene.s. “ Fray trails hue. enforced during the proceedings. The simple quostion wms 
us ."oiuetluiig out oj! it,’’said the old geutlcuiaii, “ tlieu wo sliall whether Lord Marcus had coiumitted tlio alleged assault, and 
know’.somelliing about it, for of course we cannot understand any the evidence ought to have L'cn conlined to that point, 
of It." Jlc listened with rapt .attention while Dr. Verw ijs read, A.s it was, how'ever, thb cro.s.s-e\aminalion amounted, as the 
and di-icoverod the study of languages to he most intcrosliiig. and iSoIiciior-dencral remarked, to “ a course of insult to the prose- 
of course (juile new to* him, who liad pas.^^od all his life at.sea. ciitor, whlcli, if permitted in auch cubes, would hecoiuu a public 
Dr. \ ea-wij.s was asked to translate moie ; explained the uieaiiing nuisance.” Nothing would givo more dangerous encoiir.ageiutintto 
of okiiloto words .satisfactorily, and uuudo himself highly popular, the spread of violent asbaulls than tho knowledge that, if a trial 
and the [jivcious lieirlooni wma in tho end enIruBlod to his care to follow'cd, the j^roscciitor could be put through the ordoal of having 
bo more completely deciphered. all his life hud open, and charges made against his character, 

Let us here observe that this part of the story seems to which, .vhether true or not, would have a damaging and painful 
a^^plit Dr. V^Tw•i j3of tho imjaitaiiou of huviug’luttm oven at liist eil'ect. A muscular bully who felt sure of thrashing his victim 
taken in. IIi.s declaration that the manuscript w.as in very old might go about with comparative impunity, picking all .sort.s 
Fn.mm, which i.s paraded by the editor of the Oera Linda’Jiol^kOf quarrels or inlimidaling people to grant his demands, if it 
was uimii! in the hrsl letter written by him to its pos.se.s.sor; .ui||Bw.as foivseen that proceedings against him would involve a 
this, Ob well a.s his bubscqucnt comliicl towards tliat gentloman, cruel badgering of tlio ill-used person, and tho exposure of 
oppicii.s perliictly coiksisteut with an inlemion to sift the matter tho most private circum-stances of his life, accompanied by 

III the hiittom, and to gain his confidence as a means to that end. gro.s 3 imputations as to which no evidence could Im> given. 

Any .suspicion.s Ilf thou cntertriincd ho would naturally withhold It is ea.sy to conceive the use which might ki made of this 
until ho jiobM'.Hsed sufficient evidence to justify Iho publication of W'eapou in any whoro there was ill i'eeling about liimily 
tliom. W hen, after the examination of the manuscript, he do- matters, or in wliioh an un.scrupiilous person, intijuately a<> 
clarcd tiguin.sl it.s aulhenlicitv, the Over de Linde family sought qmiinted with tho career of tho man he had chosou for attack, 

to discredit him by publishing the ahove-nieiitioned letter, wished to terrorize him first by a brutal heating, and thm 

W'liether tliero was any morally culpable double-dealing in lii.s by tho prospect of having to go into the witness-box and hi3 
conduct w’o ciumoL attempt to decide without a more MeUiiled worried by a counsid posted up in all sorts of injurious stories and 
account of tho tran.^action ; but his intolleotual repute as a Frisian imputations about him. In tho prci^ent instaiuro it is clem* that, 
scliolar appears to bo relieved from suspicion. whatever grounds of complaint Lord Marcus lieresford haii against 

(icrril Over do Linde died in or about the ye.ar 1873, and a Mr. Tidy, ho hud legal opportunities of obtaining redress, and had 
curious revelation was soon iiiude. A chamber of his house, no right wdialever to inflict punishment with his own hands, 
which ho liad always kept strictly private, was entered, ami it Having by tho use of a false name obtained adnii.s.sion to Mr. Tidy's 
turned out to be the work.shop where tho Oem Linda Ilok had room, ami finding him alone, ho locked the door so as to prevent 
been fabricated! There was a whole library of books on us.ristauco being called, and then committed what was not metely 
Frii-iiin history, langiuges and antiquities, mytliology, jfcc., a gro.s.s and deliberate breach of tho peace, hut a violent athaok, 
with plenty of grammars and dictionaries. One would like to have which ho bad evidently planned in a deliberate mamior, and 
a comjileto list of these books, which would e.vbibit the sources, had come prepared to execute. Tho .Assistant Judge, in jfiassing 
Bonie of them certainly recondite, from which this unlettered man ficmtenco, justly remarked that one should always have regard for 
had drawn tho curious ideas, and the more curious distortions of human infirmity in ac.aso of passion; and in awarding punishment 
facts of history and mythology, of which his book is full. Wo for acts of violence committed upon sudden provocation, duo 
may certainly ho prvitty sure that the hooka mentioned by !M. allowance ought to be niiulo for a sense of wrong and injustice; 
Andrieu, De (1 rave s Ifi'pubUrjun dea Champa LVyjiccs (GhtuU, 1806), but when the. temper hail had time to cool, and re.sentmeiit took 
iLulbtvk's AialantU'd aivc Mianheim (Up.snla, 1679-89^, JusUks Lip- the form of premeditated vengeance, then tlio original provocation 
sius's Lellers (Lugduiii, I()i 6 ), &c. (or others which had copied could not be taken as an oxcusu. The Judge added that bo 
from these) were among them, since they turn out to be the fona did not mean to imply that he thought there was any real ground 
et onyo of some of the most occentric ideas of the Oera Linda Ilok of complaint against Mr. Tidy; for whatever the facts might 
—unless iudeod they had been previously parted with as too tell- be, they could not bo received «a an answer to the 
talc. How M. Andriou could know l)o Gravo’s ^ok, and not particular indictment. 

Como to the couclusioa that tho writer of tho manuscript must As far, therefore, as the verdict and sentence went, tho coarse 
have known it well and used it o.xton.sively, we aro at a loss to of justico was satisfactorily adhered to; but it cannot bo doubted 
conceive; especially as he himself notes the division of “Min- that Mr. Tidy^ was entitled to the protection of tho Court 
Erva” into two parts, as in accordance witL that writer’s while he was in the witness-box, and that the croas-oxamina- 
ctymology. Besides the books, o stock of “Overlandsch pnpier” tion to which he was subjected was wanton and mijusliliable, 
(wliich is mentioned in the pretended letter of 1256, prelixed to tho matters gone into having no eflbct at all on Ihe issue 
the Ooiti Linda Bok as “wrlandisk painpyer”—the form being tried. Money-lenders are a class who are for suflicient 
“ pampyeiV’ or pampier^ is one of the most suspected words, being reasons not popular in society; but, if they do anything which 
a modern Dutch vulgarism) was found, partially covered with amounts to a breach of the law, they can easily be made umenable 
more writing in the “ Oera Linda language ”—the germ probably for it in tho usual way. On the other hand, the system of curing 
of R second Old Fiisian manuscript, cruelly cut off fijfore « could evils of this kind by a free nse of fisticuffs or bludgeoning cannot 
see tho light. It contained an account of Brahma and Broh- bo extenuated or tolerated under any circumstances. It is 
xnanism, in which the name of tho Indian god was derived, not clear what sort of condition life would into if able- 
fxom that of the Patriarch Abraham (which has been ventured by bodied young fellows felt themselves safe iu using their 
some writers of repute in their day), but from his Dutch diminu- trained bodily strength iu order to take revenge for injuries which 
iif9 BrammaijaI None but he wim explained Neptunus as Ndf- I in many cases might be imaginary or merely invented for a 
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itialicious p'urpose. If money-lenders are not <jxactly entitled to 
eviu^xithy, neither aro those who lake advantage of thoir trade for 
t’h*‘ir own convenience, and then think that, iusto:ul of paying what 
they owe, they are entitled to clear off scores hy a personal 
assault. It was argued in this enso that the injury inllicled on tho 
prosecutor wtis comp!ir!iti\oly .«:li;;ht; but this does not nialce a kick 
or a blow less an outrage. It will no doubt bo noted that tho 
accused, who is an officer in tho anny, deliborately gave a false 
nanio in ordir to obtain an opportunity ofeommitting an outrageous 
assault. Yet wo ohsene that tho reporter states that at (ho close 
of the case there v/as “much applause, and shouts of ‘ IJuiTah ! ’ 
find that a nuruber of persons in court pressed forward to .shako 
hands with tho defen«laut na ho left the dock.” 3lost p<'ople, avo 
innigino, w ill ihiuk that he luis got off very easily, aiul that instead 
of a line, A\hieh may bo subscrihud by his frituuls, a inonlli or two 
in ].vlsoji would not have been out of proportion to his ofl'ence. 


with tho btittlea of Edmund and Harold, with Assandun^ Stara- 
fordbridge, and Senloc, than with the endless takings and retftkings 
of towns and castles in the wai‘.s of tho twelfth century. In that 
century there wjia one great tiglit in the open fitdd—the Rattle of 
tho Stfuidard. Rut tlial. one la certainly yet further removed from 
the general charaetor of a twelftii-ccntury tight than Eowes and 
J'iveMluini themselves, h'or iu tho Rattle of tho Standard the town 
of A’orthnllortoa pla) s no part at all. In fa<’t, it could hardly have 
been a military post, as bolli J,owcs and Ewsham were. While 
wc aro on this local aHp<‘eL of things, w^o rather wonder that Mr. 
Ihothwro lias not t-akeii more luitico of tho very praiseworthy book 
of M. lUfiauw’.s, I'Jte Ilm'itiia' ff'ar. That book was certainly tho 
bugmniiig of any really det^iiled examination of tho history of 
l^inlou and hi.s time. 

31 r. I’rotluiro hns, avc tliiiilx, one advantage over Hr, Pauli in his 
title-pago. lie does not coiniuit himself to a tli(.‘orv. Wo always 
tlnuight that Hr. Pauli’s neatly turned title went n little too far, At.all 
e.venls it goes too lar lu tile shape which it takes in the English 
lninsiiili(.ii. there boconu’8 “ the Creator of the House of 
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PnOTni'.RO'S I.ll'K OF sniox he MONTrORT.* 

I X writing a new Lifo of yimen of Montfurt Mr. Prothero is of 
eoui'se ready at starting for the rpieslion—(Jan a new Infe of 
Simon be needed after tho Lifo bv Dr. Pauli, e.-^pe'M.ally when an 
English translation of Dr. Pauli’a Info has lately uppeaivtl, aiul tint 
a translation which contains sonu* new notes and refeieiiees from 
Dr. Rauli himself? 31r. Prothero an.sAvers this (jiiestioii in a w.iy 
whieh is at once modest and manly, ile acknowledges Ids deep 
obligations to Ih*. Pauli's book; at tho tame time he claims to 
have .‘'tiidied the subject indcjKmdenlly for himself, to have gone 
more minutely into some points tlum Dr. Pauli has done, and to 
have come on some points to diffei'cnt cuncluRiona from bis. 
And he says with truth in his preface, “ 11 in geuorallv ad¬ 
mitted by historical scholars th.it the student can dorive in ihing 
but benelit by carefully studyiug tbo views of c\en a huger 
number of independent wiilirs on the subject.’’ 311-. 

Prothero has also dravvu ninve direct advantage than Dr. Ikmli 
could draw from tho Vt^nlifiUiotial Hist orjf of Professor 
Stubbs. Ho h-ad indeed written tho coustiluLional poit of hi.s 
own volume beUne tho ProfoRsofs .second volunm appeared; but 
he has evidentiv" made use of it in revising hia on u work. And 
it saonia that he has had further help from Proles^sor Stubbs, a.s 
well as from Mr. Luurtl and other Rcholory, in the work of re¬ 
vising his own sheets. Altogether, we cannot blame Mr. 
Prollmro's change of purpo-so when, having first of all intended 
merely to make a iransUilion of Dr. Pauli's book, bo enlarged his 
plan, and w’roto an original book of lii.s own. 

It is only natural that Simon, who, if o.speeially an Eugdish, is 
iil.so a European jiersonago, should Ri looked at from rallicr diirerciit 
jioints of view b) an English and by a foreign writer. Dr, Pauli 
indeed knows so much of Eiiglaud, and ho has given so much 
study to tho history of England, that ho comes as netir to an 
English W'riter as a foreign writer can do. Still, after all, 
tlitfie is Or certain dilferetice. Tho German and the I'lnglish 
conceptions of history, imd tho German and Engli.sli 
wav a of treating liistoi^, are not exactly the tt-ame; and 
a writer of either nation who judges a writer of the «>lher 
hy his own natiour.l standard is very likely to judge him unfairly, 
lir. Pauli has certainly no reason to complain of bis treatment .at 
tho hands of Mr. Prothero. 31 r. l^rothero pays Dr. Pauli tho 
homage duo from a younger to an elder writer, from a learner to 
one of whom ho has learned; but his homage is the reasonable 
respect of a scholar, not the cringing servility of a slave. 3Ir- 
Prothcro points out a few places where he thinks that Dr. Pauli 
has not quite followed tho correct course of tlie nnrmtive. And 
when he diifor.s, ho dilVei*8 both lirmly and re.^pectfully. lie is 
not port, as young German writers sometimes take upon tbern- 
aelves to be, to their English bidtcrs. 3Ve have known a young 
German doctor who was not ashamed to write “Stubbs inig” 
so aud so, without further remark. 31 r. Prothero gfMiS moie 
into detail with the coustitulioiml part of the story than Dr. Pauli 
does; and we tliinb that he shows that .Simon’s political action, 
though there were intervals in vvliich ho was loiis prominent than 
at other times, was spread over a more continuous langi- of limo 
than is ropresented by f)r. Pauli. 'Fhere i.s another jjoint into whicli 
hohas also gone more minutely than theOerman writer—that is, into 
the topography of the two battles at Lewes and Eveshtim, of each 
of which be gives a map. Of tho Evesham tight wo once gave 
swuo account uureelvee. The two have geographically a good deal 
in common. Roth of them were strictly battles—if llobert of 
(Gloucester rofuses the oanio of battle to Evesham, it is on another 
grouiid—us distii^uished from the struggles of the century next 
Defore, which mainly took the form of .sieges.^ In both cases one 
side—the loyalists at Lewes, the patriots at JOvesham—arc in pos¬ 
session of a town on low ground, while the enemy come against them 
over the noighbouring heights. In both cases then, tho battle- 
gwund, or port of it, is found on the high ground or its .slopes. 
Except tlmt a town is concerned, wo seem to bo carrictl biick into 
the eleventh coutury. Tho battles of Simon have more iu common 
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Oounuoi!.^.” Xuw, if wo rightly catch (ho difforciieo in the alia’dcs 
of meaning bolvvoen the German and the English word.s, creutor i.s 
a word OIK' dogii*.' stronger than 1 >r. Paiih’s own word rfer iScliopfn\ 
Gerlalnly wo caimol allow- lluitSiuion v\;i.s tho creator of the lloii^e 
vd' (_!omjuon8, tliouLdi he was the author of ono of tin* imist 
important of con.slilution.d cluvngcR, and may bo called the 
creator of ono great element in the llou^e ('f Commons. .It 
it. better, as any one who has tliulied Profes^xU’ SliibEs's don- 
afitutionnl llistonj will sev', not tx) use such vvoitl.s ns House 
(d' J.onis und llou.se of (JonuiioiiR at nil (ill a later time. 
The dillcn-nt elements of an Enghdi Parliament were fast .sJiovv- 
ing'- tlu'iiiM'lvcs, nmj Simon broiigjil iu xme now .'lud must 
important element; but it w.as not yet cic.ir whether wo woio to 
have one Ilmise or half a ilo-^en. lint v\e surely get the germ 
xd'the modern House ol (\)mniona n.R soon us we. get ]‘cpic.seut:ilion 
hy kniLdits. u.s di^liugiiislicd from the personal nppeaniuee of the 
e ti'i.s ;.n.l Inrons. 'I’he kuight«, who had appe.'U'fd already, and 
the cili.O'e'j and hurge-M-.s wJumi Simon brouebt in, did m the 
I'lid join (xigtllier to iiiiilu' the Jlou^o of Ck.miinons. Aud, unk'to 
.Snmm liad hrougiit in tiio ciii/eii.s and biirges^LS, tlio inn;rht,.s 
alone eoiil'l li.‘inlJv have lormed a House, of (Jomiuon.s. At any 
rate, it would iiave bt'cn a very dill'xn'cnt kind of Ilouso of 
(Jommou.s limn vvhut we are used ((a Jn this way wo may say 
that Simon's lefonn led to tho piv.seiit form of the Him o of 
('oiiimons; hiiL lie cann.il lixj .-aid to have created it, for on-; of 
its elemenm existed ulieady, and it did lud come out of Siiium’.j 
hands in the timshed shape wliieh it took somewhat later. 3V’e 
can then h.ivxlly call Simini the. creator of the House orGomunais, but 
idfeu may c-dl him tho greiile.st of all 1‘tirliamenlary reformers, 3lr. 
pProthero has vviirked caretullv at this vvhohi a^^ll‘ct of Siiunn’s 
character. In the personal pxudiMit of him Hr. Pauli liiia, ns Mr. 
Ibotlioro .sayj', Icit little to be added or changed. hen vve read 

of xSnnon in either of Iheni, when we read of him even in Pro- 
le.Hsor Slnbb.s, who i.s pel haps one degree loss ri'.ilous for him, 
when wo read of him in aliuosL any modern writer, we do indeed see 
a change bince the dajsj of Hume, und oven of Jlallam. llumevv.'ia 
consistent enough in not underslHiiding Simon or anybody else ; 
but ono would Iwivo thought liuit Jlu^lain would have had some 
fording Ibr so memorable a reformer. Rut, after all, the diil’eronce 
betw'eeii Ihunc’aT’oryism aud Halhim's Whiggism was not so wide 
as the diilercncft between the pviint of view of either of them and 
the lU'int of view of our owm generation. It is simply this—lha(, 
since Hiitne’s time, ev»n .since llallam’s lime, life has been 
breathed into the dead bones. Xo one of •Hume’s day' or of 
Hiillam's day ccniUl have gorui througli the whole per.soiial and 
political life of Jbu’l Simon iu the same way which both Dr. Pauli 
und Mr. ibi)thevo have done. Some antirpiary might have taken 
the .same trouble (o iix the pedigree of Simon as ho might havo 
taken to lix the pedigree of the obscurft.st of mankind. Rut till 
quite recent timca no one could havo looked cm Simon as a really 
living man who did u really living work, a work which directly 
athictfl onrselv'ca. The 8en8ek's.s worship of tho “ancients” and 
the sLimdi >*8 e«)n tempt for the “dark ages’’both came from the 
same source—the failure to undevs'i.iud that history is one, and 
that tile “ ancients ” and the men of the “ dark ages " were men 'of 
like ]mssionB as ourselves, porfurniers in earlier acts of a drama in 
whieh tho men of our own time aio performers in a later act. 
In thoir estimate of tho churiu'ter of tho man wo seo 
hiudiy any dili'eivnce between Dr. Pimli and Mr. Prothero, 
Ihoiigli, on the whole, Mr. Prothero gives tho more generous oati- 
mate. Jkith allow for tho extraordinary difficulty of tho position 
in which Simon .stood in his last days. The knot was perhaps best 
rut by his overthrow, and the handing on of his work, alter an 
interval, to his do.strnv<*r. Simon did more for England, as well ns 
more for lii.sown fame, by dying for her thou if he had lived for her. 
At the sumo time we must caa'cfidly distinguish Simon from those 
popular heroes whoso fame was wholly due to their deaths. No 
one could have made a saint or a hero or anything else out of 
Thuiuas of Ijancaster when ho liveii; it was easy to make ii 
martyr out of him when he was dead. On tho other hand, we have 
abundant witnesses of the contemporary estimate of Simon while 
he still lived, above all in the great iifttin poem, the manifesto of 
the reforming party of tho thirteenth centmy. 

We had marlted several of tho passages in which Mr. Prothero 
argues agaiuat Dr. PauH; b«t they arc mainly points of detail^ and 
amount at most to little more ihun omissions on Dr. Pauli’s pert; 
little mom than fiiilnre to mark some particular action of Sinicin 
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alBiirs. They may he left for B]MJciul students of the time 
to work out, Piut wo must ask Mr. Protliero not to tallf about 
“Prince” hklward, ^‘Prince” Edmund. Tbo form is so very 
inodnrn; it carries ua by so sudden a jump from tho thirUiontli 
fijnlujT to tho eiirhleouth. One step more, find wo should {'et to 
hir. Jlackonzio \V!UcoU'8 “Jlon. lioL'-er,” (is the duacription of nu 
esiiTs hon in tho twelfth century. “ hMwardu.s,” “ Doiiiinus Ed- 
wanlir^ ooce, fitleast, “pnor Kd\vnrihis'’'~niny be “ Kiiwurd/'i^r 
’/‘Sir iLdward,” or “ l^ord Edward,” us anybody clioosos; but no 
Iprinf’c, save Ibo Piiiice of Aborllraw und Lord of Snowdon. Nor 
flifiuld Mr. Protliero talk ubiuit llaldwiu, when ho omieii-b{"’;»jn;7, 
ns “ the b.'inislied Emperor of Oonstantiuopie. ’ Nobody bani^ilujfl 
liiin; lie pimply came tvbeg|.dDir, as some of his restored Ureek 
fciicceenors did after him. 

Mr. Protbero flp]««).r9 in his title-pfifrc as “Follow and Lecturer 
in History, King’s College, I’ambridge.’' ^Vo feel sure that the 
youth of king’s Oollogu mnsL get somo •wholrsome hiaioric food, 
and mast be soul to the right pastures to look for it. 


THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON.* 

H OW completely the face of tho country roumi London 

changed in years it is not liifKeult to hain. Whrn 
IjVsons wrote his iv/iI’/Voa.s bo look llie parishes within ii 
circle of twelve miles; Mr. Tliorno takes in a circle of twenty 
luiles, and is obliged to cross bis line coritinurdly. In fact, 
when we remember how easy locomotion has become, and how 
pohsibio it is that after a few years railway managers may even tee 
the policy of encouraging travellers, it is hard to .say pnaitiudy wherH 
1 ht* tMivirons of J ioudon, as liy-buras would have understood thcjii, .. nd. 
Tlio milestone'! do not t,cll us. Di.itanco is not a measure in csil- 
nnillng tho com3’fi.riitive accessibilily of two sucli pl.nces a.s llerk- I 
Ji-uupstead and Priglitoii. ^fr. Thorne might have included 1 
Alargate and Uamsgate, Harwich and Leading, a.s well as Eniield 
or Dartford, Navcslocli or Woodman.slerrio, had he taken llio time 
or:eu])i(:d by the, jourii( 3 y as well as the distance into coiibideratiun. 
Hill though all J'higland i, ay now bo almoat called the ein irons of tin' 
gre,.it city, llie ulo^t inleresting part, historically, is no doubt tiuit 
whicli lies within Alid»Hese,v, Esse.v, Uertlbidshiri!, I\ent, and* 
Surrey. These, ti\e (.nunties pieseiit prohal'L u giv al'iC nuuiliev of 
■places worth \i.Viting than all the rest I'f Ihigland put together. 
Kiiig-iot.-on-Thaniet. AViml.sor, Lltharri, ((n’enwlcli, Hampton 
(hjurt, Hunnimede, .SI. Albans,'Kiclummd, Kew, Tilbury, Tiieo- 
balils, IlatL-'Id, are ml leiiuirLiblo in our history. Yet they are all 
well within the circle of twenty miles. 'I'lie ivy-mantled church iT 
Sroke ikfges, tho uioniimeiital briusses at Stoko ifAbornon, tho view* 
from Loopor’s Hill, the “ fintl(|ue, towers” of Eton, tlie Alanor- 
hou.3e of the Hishops at Fulham, Pope’s giol to at Twickenham—all 
ihef-,o and others appi al to ihllereiit minds, \ el all aro wilbiu 
easy loacb of the London excursionist. 'Jhoia' is Hetlfout, 
with lls peacocks, and tho inn where ‘‘ llervey ” was dist'oveieil; 
lliero IS J'ldmoutoii, where (Tilpin did not diuo ; tliei.; is Walpolu’s 
tltrawherry Hill, and Sndbrook, where .fe.annit! Deans saw the 
Duke of Argyll- -afact,by tho way, which Mr. Tbuinf! imiuroimlahly 
omits. The same uftenioon will show a tourist Huiiihain Ik-pcbes 
and Windsor, or Knolo and Chevenlng, or Enfield and Waltham. 
In fact, such a neighbourhood exists for no other city on earth ; 
and it is .’^Lrango indeed that wo have had to wait ro long for a 
book like this. Mr. Thorne has evidently given much attention 
to tho imnionsc subject in hia hands. Ilu has read a very largo 
number of books, and has made caivful oEservations of his own. 
He is certainly not omni.scieiit, and fails unexpectedly hero and 
there; hut on the wholo lie has given us a useful book, ono whicli 
does him credit, and which fills very ajipropritUclv a void in onr 
topographical literature. Air. Thome is perhap.s, like iiomc of his 

f rodecA'ssors, too fond of ono period at tho expense of another. 
Lo i.s evidently but little interested in purely geographical, geo¬ 
logical, aud ethnologicAl details. Ho makes no general remarks, 
but pas.se.s impartially from Surrey to Essex, from Clothic archi¬ 
tecture to rifle-boring, from a catfiloguo of pictures to a quotation 
from L\mv.s. This is, no doubt, as it should bo in a book of tho 
kind. Wo do not want lino w'riting, nor, on tho other hand, are 
wo content with a mere directory. Mr. Thorne once or twice in¬ 
dulges in such phrases as “ venerablo in its solitude,’’ or, warming 
over the beauties of Virginia Water, descants on llie name as “a 
forecast of the fore.st wilds, tho broad waters, and tranquil soli¬ 
tudes that were to bo called forth by the waving of the luugician’s 
wand ’’; but, Ibr tho most part, his descriptions are plain and un¬ 
varnished ; ho avoids tho e\c*cs8iT0 uso of superlatives, and con¬ 
trives to make an extremely pleasant impression on his reader. He 
is sometimes absurdly mishdion, as when, for example, ho talk.s 
of a Dean of Westminster in 1483 ; sometimes ho leaves out jusL 
what wo should have expected to tinjl, such as an account of tho 
famous Hauworth Library *, and sometimes uses such expressions 
as “ admeasurement,” “ ISt. Thomas a Bucket,” and others, which 
we could excuse *, but, on the whole, his book supplies a great 
need, and must not, in its fiist edition at least, bo too narrowly 
examined. 

It is impossible, of course, to go through a book of this kind as 
if it were a novel, or even a connected hUtoiy. But, by way of 
showing how far Mr. Thome may bo consulted with advantage, wo 
may examine his sotic>t)s of some erne class o£ objects, or test his 
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accuracy and taste by going through his pages wilh a view to rlis- 
cover his opinions on some question of autiqully or art. For 
examplo, vvu observe ropioua (iJ-tidcH on Eowey rluikes and on tho 
supposed omtidatn of tWivelUiunui at ?5t. Alban*. WhoUiiTi* we 
adopt Mr. Thorne's opinion or not, it IS cortiuu that ho Euv jn ua 
in no doubt as to what it h. Wo Inivo not bevn able to sre any 
reason for considering Hwch Hottoiu llie opj idmii r)!' C.'S.-i^d- 
hiiituw more than tliat of any other imricnt HriUni, niid Imvo 
always a wary fouling towards iheorii's announad as “ingenious.” 
Mr. Thorno, after noticing tin; p'j.^^ibilikv that Jknx’Ii Hullom nm^^ bn 
a part ol'lliu Homan road, g<u s on i-j ^ay, “Hut an ira.-enioi rand 
luoru ftasililo explanation h:i.s been propnHcd by Mr. »S.imind 
Shnrpf, who regtinis it ns a poition of the defuncr*—tho onti-r wall 
and losbO mentionud by CiCfar-- of the Oppidiim of Ca ndvclJauiiii.^.” 
Ill) then tr.ieu.s a circuinvidlulion four milu 3 and .a ladf in cirenn. 
unolo.-ting about oightiun humlrcd acres, and u>pm..sc\s his he'hA’ 
that Air. .Shnrpe’s gom-iid comdusioii is well foimded. With 
rugiird lo Uow(!y SUkis ho is uqu.ally uxplioil. He wisely ad-q.ts 
the opinion of Dr. Giiost, determined no doubt, if lie Is wrong, lo 
lie wrong in good conqiany. JI is notice of tlio quertlioii raLed u 
well arranged, giving all the authorities lor and uaainst his own 
\iew, and Kuiumirig thoin up AVith cIoaruHpi. In his article on 
St. (.juorge’fi Hill abuvo Eowey, lio concludes that the work is 
Hriti>h. ;.L,aii) judiciously following Dr. lliicst. With regard to 
tho earthivork at Ikirking ho i.s not i^o iviirc. Dr. Uno^t is not 
available heir, and Mr. Thorne Is c.iifMil how he oxprcAst,^ a 
positive Opinion. It will thus bn seen Duii, tliongh he has 
of hia own, ho has ru.id and wuiglaal Ih*- \ .> ws 0: olhui-.s, lUid that 
we may lind the beat anlhoiitio.'- quot.d in Jiis bo.ik. 

On anullier .auhjoct Mr. Tiionie's ]);‘ivitto jndgi.iont ia more 
fieely cscreiried. In hks acooiinis of clniirh's he nukes frequent 
mention of leatoriilions. 'J'his i.a a point of intiTc^t just lanv, 
and it may bo worth M'hilo to eve wh-it ho faiiy.-5. Very low of tho 
clmrchi'3 within the cii%3lo of twvnty mihr remain untou-’hod. 
Most of Iheni have been “ restoicvl,” and nlmoot id! have aiill'cved 
in tlio process. Hero and them improvement lua resulted, a«, 
lur instanci!, at Finchley, and pe;h.\ps alno iit(.l»'ee.»idend, where lh<; 
wooden wnlls lu\i: been preserved iVoin rertaiu d(’t,lruction, imd 
where, a.'i Air. lliui‘iie rLqxn'ls, ** nothing could exceed thy care and 
tinsLo willi which liie work was ellecu^l.’’ Against a few places 
wliere he can apeak iqiprovingly—Inilf-ii-do/cn fit most—there is 
an fippalling li’^t of 'ec^irueiions wrought under the niiaiiscd name 
of vestoiution. Mr. Thornu'a rurnurk.s on this head aro always 
biiof. He iRwcr mws nmeb, but we mu&L suppose “ he thinke thu 
luojv,’’ and certainly wdiat lie tell us 13 enough. Thn 

unvirons of J^ondon contain, uiao’ding to Ah*. Thorue, about 
thirty anci'mt churches in v.'hieh “ restoration’’ has bcoti only a 
polite name for W'hat uiicd to he cal.ed VandalLm. We tilm a 
few examjili'S a.s they occur. Air. Tlioiiics lusinil phraso ia .some¬ 
thing on tliis wifcc:—“ Thu cliurch L I k E., Init lia»i been rc.slored, 
and has lost much of its venerable and piet.iii'L.->;piu aspect.’’ J'ho 
“but ’is used a.s a mild way of linding huilt, and by no lueans 
.siilliues for bomo of tho casus. 'J'luis, at DrayUni tho church i 
kept shut; “this, however, i.s of little consequencu, the chuKV 
having lost by restoration most of its iulerest.” At Eton CoEuge 
Ohfipcd tho additions mado by Wren hii\o boon swept itw’ay, and 
some mural paintingis—as “ iuadmi.ssible in a Drotustaiit church’ - 
erased. At Heston, a very intorcbliug and typical church, cou- 
laining Norman, Early hhighah, and Decorated work, but unduly 
Perpendicular, was entirely removed by tho restorer, with Ue 
uxcoptiou of the tower. "At Leatherheud “ the old work was 
much altered in tlio recent vustor.it um.” At Werstlaui tb’c 
moukUug.s have been rucluselled ; tliis is the C4ise in many other 
])lace9. At Mickh'hsiiii “ the body of tho church was entirely re¬ 
modelled under tho prolcnce of rustoratiou in 1822-3.’’ The 
old chancel was removed in 1S72, and a new ono built. At 
Stoke D'Abernou “ tho chancel arch was soini-<?ircular, and 
was by some called Saxon, but it was talten down, and a 
pointed arch substituted when tho church was realoitd in 
1854. Tho church was restored anew, in ncconhiuco with 
more advanced ecclesiastical tastes, in 180C, aud in the coiii-se of 
tbo two re.storatioDs so much was taken down nnd rebuilt, so much 
recast, remodelled, and rechisollod, so much old worJi replaced by 
new, and so much now work made to look like old, that it would 
now be iinbafe to trust the aiipareut antiquity, or «ttei«i»t to dis¬ 
tinguish the relative ages, of any part of tho labric.” 'This very 
succe.saful “restoration” wiia, wo ladicvc, the work of an amateur, 
and was much more couipleie than even Mr. Thome appears to 
know, although some membera of the Surrey' Archaeological 
.Society, who reniombcr lung and shuit work in the ina6.inry and 
other vestiges of extreme antiquity, could have given him informa¬ 
tion on tbo subject. But a welL-qualiticd architect eomctiines 
resloma quite as thoroughly as any .amateur. There was a most 
iiitui-estiiig “half-timbered” church near St. Albans, one of tho 
few examples of the kind in existence; it bad a treble claim on 
our attention j for, in addition to its owu curiosity and beauty, it 
w.is situated on th^ site of Verulain, and Was the buriai-placo of 
Dol'd Bacon. Let us see what Mr. Thorne has to say of it:— 

Tlic church was thoroughly by . . . iw 1667, wlwn 

Ellrabcthuu porohos, ceilings, aud tittiugs—tbiit oac felt HtrengLheued the 
Baconian a-HSOciations—wei’o swept uivay, anil new roofa. wiiuluws, utoulU* 
mgs, pavement, and scats substituted. 'Hie church Icxiks luodern aud 
somewhat commonplace now, but La really among the most ancient w r 
possess. 

And this is not all. Mt. Thorne continaeo, whem speaking of tho 
interior:— 

The A'criilam chapel, opposite tlic tomb, with its Elizabethan entrance. 
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and pews, had quite a Ilaoon charaetor before the recent restora¬ 
tion, -when all that wjw modern was >wcpt away, ami the dia[a'l reduced 
to an ordlnaiy chancel aisle.” 

The name of the nrcliitort who perpetrated thifl harhnrity is piveii 
in full; but wo emit it hero, ihiiikin^f it poeaiblo Mr. Thorne rnav 
have been miMiuformed, ns it is improbablo that the local authori¬ 
ties can have cnlrusted to the same hand another and much 
more important huildiO”’ in tlio same neighbourhood. Tin* ease of 
AValtluun Abbey is also spoken of iu severe terms: -- 
Tl\e onst-ciid of tie' olmrrh is, except tlie m.'iiit wurk, cntmly u'-w, and in 
A M3IC nuK'h later fli in the nl the cliiircli. . . . The eie.it*st 

innovation made in the ])roc'eSM of rcstorntioii wa.s, however, in the (ieeniiv- 
ti<in. . . . Hclow the, eastern lanccta and i!>pHndrcls arc trojn 

^i'Op’s Kabhs. 

Mr. Thorne omits to remark that, as if to mnko tltese very 
objeetionablo sul)jeets ns much out of plane as possible, the ‘‘ Dog 
and his Shadow ” is tigured, unlesa we are greatly mistjiken, tlni 
size of life, immediately over tliecoiumiuiion-tiible. Tlii.s itl.*^) was 
the w'ork of an eminent architect whoso imnio Mr. Thorne gives, 
and w’ho hud a very iian\»w e.scapo of being entrusteii with the 
decoration of a groat mthedral church. After these examples it is 
hardly worth while to refer to South Ockemlen, svhere the ‘‘old 
charm has l)een destroyed by restoration”; or to South We.ild, 
where “ the brasses, all imperfect, have been taken aw-ay, except 
the inscription of Sir Anthony Brown’s, d. 1567,and the slabb used 
for paving-atoues oul.^^ide the clmrch”; or to Stifford, wliich “ w.as 
deprived of its air of hour antiquity by vesU)ratioii in 18(15 for 
it IS, indeed, hardly possible to o]a*u a page withoatsiime complaint 
oflhokiiid. Any one di>pi>‘.('d to take up the rjueslion now will 
lind a good store of uccrsMlde evanipk-s in these volumes. It is 
too late to save most of our pm'ish cliurcliea; but a few lemain, 
and Mr. Tlioruo luia conferred a heuelit ou future generati-in', by 
his outapokoii CTitU‘i>ms. I Its taste, in fact, appears It) be .«ingu- 
larly acute and discriniinating ; aud wo feel aiu-e when he cundenms 
a house, a cluircli, or a picture, that ho is justilied in hia opinion. 
In some cases restoratioua in the strict sense of the wotxl have been 
accomplished, and he mentions several plncc.{j where rniii bus be« ti 
averted, as in the lower of St. Albans Abbey; but such 
are exceptional, and only go to prove the justice of acomjiluint now 
more and more often heard, that re.storation is iinotlier name l\>v 
tho destruction of all that gives our Buglish churches tla-ir uni'|iie 
value—the marks, namely, of succe.«.sive generations, lIu.* a.v-.oeia- 
tions of centunea, the beauty of irregular piclure.^tjuene&i, and tlie 
delicate charms of agt; and incongruiiy. 

The chief fault of tlie hook i.s tii:it Mr. Thorne has made 
little use of original authorilit-.s. JJe dots not, it i.s tnu', g.ither 
his facts from every .vonree, trustworthy or nntrustvvorthv, and 
pour them all out undigested, like a late writer ou l.ondon 
topography. Ilq gives his authorities, tnake.s frequent refer¬ 
ences, and at least enables It i.s reailer to judge lor Jiiiu.-elf. 
But this is not exactly what is required in a “ handhoolv. ’ .Mr. 
Thorne does not seem to have gone himself to charteK", or iiale**d 
to any manuscript evidence whatever. He takes L>son.s, lor 
example, or Hasted, or any other autlior, iu their quotations Iruiu 
Domesday and their references to the Balent Rolls, just a.s tliey 
stand, witln)ut attempts at veidiration. To this practii e mut-i be 
attributed most of theerrois into which he hius fallen. It is not long 
since (December 2, i87(j) a misUike of Dngdule’s u.s to the Blar-k- 
friai-8 I’riory at King's Langley was pointed out in tlicsi' cohimn'i. 
But Mr. Thorne follows l..y&on3 and othcr.s without (piotioti in 
quoting Dugdale. This one article indeed abouuds in mi-stalvL'S. Mr. 
Thorne luiysthrit the priory “appears never to have been v\eallhy.” 
It was the richest house of tho order in England. He s.ivs that 
nothing but tlie momory of the priory buildings is left. A momeut’.s 
reference to tho Ordnance yurvoy would have undeceived Jiini on 
tliis point. The shields on the tomb of Edmund of Langley still bear 
the arms they bore in IJhauncy’s time, and no restoration has been 
attempted, though wo cannot say how long tho inonumenL may 
escape. Mr. 'I’honio has, we fancy, never vi^ited the place; 
and, though it is not to bo expected that ho should visit all the 
places of which he treats, ho should at least obtain aceuraU* iiifur- 
uiiition before he writes so positively. In sjwiaking of SIs hold, 
an old maxior-honse in Great Bookhani, ho mentions tho heraldry 
which adorns one of “ tho lower rooms,” and says tho arms m'o 
those of the Slytields. But the arms are thoso of tho .Shitij 
family, and the bcbt example of them in tlio hou.se is not in a 
lower room over the chinmey-piece, but in au upper room on tim 
ceiling. These are small matters; hut it is in extreme accuracy 
iu such small matters that the virtue of a handbook lies. Under 
Bunnimedo we are told that hero John “signed and sealed” tho 
dt^cumeut spoken of further on as “Magna Charter.” What is 
Mr. I’horae'a authority for tho statement P It would he interesting 
to know how the Great Charter was attested, and, if Mr. Thorno has 
any exclusive sources of information, he should make them public. 
Wri are also in doubt as to his views on the history of manors. Does 
he quite understand what a manor was, and how the manors of 
Domesday dill'ered from those of tlie time of the Dissolution P 
Compare, for example, Mr, Thome’s fwcoiint of Eutield with that 
given by Lysons. Air. Thorno has evidently taken his entirely 
from Lysons, but with additions and subtractions of bis own, by 
which the older work is spoilt. Lysous begins with the Donm- 
day account, according to which there was one manor of “ Ene- 
felde,” whieli was in all probability at that time contenninouK with 
the Mrish. lie goes on to speak of the various loi'ds, including 
the Mandevilles and the Bonuns, until it came to the Crown, 
i^.iter a long account of thi4-**the chief, and in a Domesday sense 


the only, manor—he next speaks of Worcesters, so called no doitbl 
from the graat Enrl of the Tipi oft family, and of various oiJb*.p 
part.s into which before this foiirtconth century the original nmnoi 
h:id been cut up. Thi» is perfectly clear, and leads to no miseon- 
ci>ptions. But when we turn to Mr. Thorne we lind him com¬ 
mencing, “ Enfield had eight manors,” and then going on to quote 
Domesday, and coming back to tell of the descent of tho original 
manor, vvitlioiit any indication that all tho eight were one by one 
t.diou out of it. Mr. Thorne may know more on the subject than 
we ^idve hiiti credit for ; but if he does, ho manages to conceal tho 
fact very .Hticcessfully. He follow.^ Lysoii.s, but not closely enoiigli 
in litis and similar instances; yet he follows him too closely in 
others; for in his notice of Thames Ditton ho says, “Miss ILiyle 
married tiist I.onl do 7 ?oo 8 , anti aCtei wards Lord Henry Fitzgerald.” 
There is a genealogical error here; but we need only remark the 
.'jpelling of Lord de Ros’s name, wliich Mr. Thorno seems to have 
derivtKi from Lysons. 

But the numlK'r of littlo errors of this kind is souietbing 
enormous. Making every p(xs.siblo allowance, ami taking out 
till! long li.st of misprints appended to the second volume, wo 
are surpri.sed to seo a book of this character contain so mauv. 
Sir Baldwin Wake is called “ Wyke.” The Journal of the 
Arch:coli>gical Association is called “ Archa'ol. Joiirmil.” Mr. 
Gillialt is called Mr. Gilbert. But it -wmild bo tedious to notice a 
tilhc of them. One, which is corrected in the list of ernita, i.s a 
mistake, not only of name^ hut of fact. At p. 73 we read that 
Chesterfield House, Mayfair, of which passing lueiitiou is made, is 
“ now the Earl of .\horcorn’.ji.” Tliis is corrected into “ Duke of A her- 
eorii's,” but both are wrong, as it is homo years since the house 

I Ktsi-L'd into the Iiands of a commoner. It is now nnderatood to lusve 
)i (>( line Lord Itudley’s. In like miinncrvvo ara told,nt p. 189 , of a villa 
belonging Lo “thoMarquis ol (Jarmurtlien.” It is some yoarb since the 
.Marquess heeaiiie Duke of Leoths. Tlie late liOrd Slanliopti is spoken 
of as the present owner of Choveniiig. Mr.Thorno 'us sadly' puzzled 
by tlio word ‘•Rome'' in certain names, as “ Romo Lane” at I'liilield, 
mid “Rome l.and” at 8 t. Albans and AValtliam Abbey. In 
bpeuliing of the Lane, he conjcelures that it was so called from 
** Muno tnidilion connecting it with ” the Gunpowder Plot, Under 
Wall ham Abbey, he quotes Mr. WaleoLt us tliinUnig that Rome 
Lands were so called “ from rome, roomy, as in Boinnoy, Roinsey,'^ 
Ae., but he add.s hi.s own opinion that “ this seeing veiy dimhtful." 
He furtlier iiifiviises tlie dillicully by a para^rapli on the name '.f 
Roiiilord, in whieli he says that it “is deriu'd from tin* foid over 
the Bourne (r.*!!led by .some N.'rilers the Koin), a .shallow .streaip. ’ 
.M'ler noticing the HiippoHtion that it refers to the Rimiim load, 
he goe.s on, “ Others more plausibly suggest tliiit it was tin* broad 
fold, from the A.S. rum, bioad, the brook here sprciidiiig out into 
a '.vide ami shallow btream.” He is very near hitting the trulli m 
(hi! next senteiiee “ Jf, however, tlie Rom were the ancient mime id 
the brook, it would .simply mean tho ford over Iko Rom.” It does not 
occur lo him to go a step further, and, .'^eeiiiglhat “bourne ’’ iiieaus 
biook, and “loin,” or, as lin spells it eksewhero, “rome,” means 
hro.id, so Bom bourne means the broad brook, and Romford the 
way o\er it. In tho.sedistant places Lysons is net aviiihible, and Mr. 
'i'hornc is thrown back on hisown resource.^, ilo fails iu one orlwo 
other pnrticnlara from mere hurry or carele.s 8 ues.s, a.s in tho ivitiee 
of .Sopwell I’liory, near Ht. Albans, of which he tells us that not a 
fragment is hit, though a very superliciul examination of .Sir 
Kiehard Lee’s house w’oiikl haie shown him th.at it wais built iu 
null on the old walls, and 's really tho old priory altered and 
adiij'ted. 

'1 he inforniatinn i.s ii.g, brought down to tho present time in 
many easi-.s besides ilmse we, have noticed above; but a 111010 
serioii'^ fault is tlie omi.s'.ion of tlie distance from Ijondoii, which 
should have been given in evi-ry instance. Wo miss also some 
account of the livings; for, tliomjh tho churche.s are generally de- 
pcrihed, we are not told whether they are served by ree.tors or 
viear.s, nor are the patrons indicated, nor the income. A few 
skeleton roiite.s for excursions might have been added with advan¬ 
tage, us well .as a map or tw'o, tho mean level, and other notes of 
tho kind. And Ihero is great can.so for dissati.sfaetinn in thw 
division (T tho work into two volumes. Tho wrangement iu alpha¬ 
betical okIi-i* renders this form peculiarly unsuitable. One I.s suro 
to lind on an excursion that llm volutuo left at. homo should havo 
been brouglit. Although this is by far tlio fullest book of the kind 
published uji to tho present time, it must bo still fuller before 
i we can say wo aro quite satisfied. If wo thank Mr. Thorno for 
j what lie Jilts done, it is rather with a keen .sense of favours to come, 

. a hope that from this may grow a book worthy of tho greatness of 
j so great a subject. 

DOUDAN'S CORRESPONDENCE.* 

T he recently published correspondence of M. Doudati is a liook 
which should uot be allovved to paas without uotice. It is 
one of thoso exceptions to the general inferiority of modern letter- 
writing which may be said to prove the rule. Modem lotlors are 
for tho most part bad, because their writers are in a hurry, and 
possibly because innumerable literary channels, open to :ill iiien of 
moderate ability, draw off some of the talent which would in other 
times have been devoted to letter-writing. A Mme. de 8<5vignd at 
tho present day would be a popular novelist, and would rel'er her 
daughter to the newspapers for contemporaiy gossip. M. Doudan 
led an exceptional existence, and therefore reached an excellence in 
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epiatolary writinp which is now equally exceptional. He was m 
anxious to avoid as others are to attract public notice. Hib posi¬ 
tion made him independent of literary labour, and the finone^ss of 
his taste made him over-oxacting in self-criticism. Ilia conversa¬ 
tion we can oasilv believe to have been charming, and the letters, 
of which a collection is now published, were almost his only mmns 
of uttering his sentiments. 'Ine conversation, we fear, has vanished 
for ever. A few articles on philosophy and criticism, nnd the 
letters of which wo aro about to speak, are our only means of appre- 
ciatiuix ati intellect marked in a high degree by the chjtriictevii.tic 
excelieneevs of the bent Frmich type. 
f A word or two must be s.aid of Jh^udan’s life. He took a char¬ 
acteristic plonsuro, it seonm, in enveloping his history in a certain 
iny.sti'1'y. He fiehloin spoke of hiiuHelf, and the iiuxst inlimute of 
his friends knew very little of his early life. Born in i8oo 
at Douai, he came to Twirls to lini.sh his studies, and made a 
few friends amongst the more distinguished men of his own 
standing. He might pfissibly have taken to a literary 
career, for w'liieli lie had already shown a marked aptitude. 
Ill 1'126, however, he wms recommended to llio Broglie family, in 
order to .superinlend the education of Madame deSUiers son bvlicr 
second marringe. 'I’lierc ho vapidly won the affectionate couliJence 
of the Duke do Broglie, and when, after 1830, the Buko bt'came a 
Aliiiister, Boudan was lor some years his private secretary. We 
are told that all who had to do business with > 1 . do Broglie during 
that period remember ihn charming ci>uYersalii>n which enabled 
them to endure with putieneo the Jioiirs of wailing in an aiile- 
clniniber. Jlo rendered more serious services to his chief in the 
composition of desi'otehes and in giving advice iijum all important 
matters. Public appoinlinerits were pressed upon him, but when 
M. de Broglie retired in 1836, Boiul.'ia preUM-red to remain a 
member of hi.s family, and during llie remainder of his life w;is 
one of the moat con^picnoiis figinvs in the society whicli met in 
the Buke’s salon, There the tineii<‘'^s of his wit and the keenness 
of hirt logic enabled liiiu to hold hi.s own against the ablest of 
conversation.al pladiatois. “ Jf lie would only wiile something,'' 
said Cloiialn, afler an evening in bis company, “ he ought to 
b(' II mentbor of the Academy ; no one, tiuce A^oltaire, hu.s had bo 
much wit.’’ T!ui im]jresv;i<in made upon competent oLaervevs is 
attc'^tcd by a phr.ase of Sainte-lleiive. The groat critic .npoko of 
Biouian as one of tho-^e “ e^Aprits dclicats, nes sublimes, lies dn 
iiioins pour tout roncovoiv, et uqiii la torc«^ seuh" el la patience ! 
d’exdcutioii mil, iiunujiah” The ritl'ecliou wiih wliich he was re- 
ga’slcd by the family of which ho had then become a member was 
doiil)t]es,s a <2 real or consolation to him than twcii ihe applause of such 
disiingui.shed men, mid hcevideytly needed it, A couslitution- 
alist and a believer in the excellence ofKiiglj'jli institutions, he wasj 
a melanclioly spectator of political events after 1848. His health 
wa.x not strong, and he had .some valet udinnry t mdcncies. Jlo 
clung to Paris in order lo hi‘ near a favourite physician,and pas.sed 
there the dreadful winter of 1870-1. .Speaking <if tho terrible cold 
one day, lie says, with unusual hilteruess, that Providence soemed 
someliiiiKS like Mine. Beiioiton, who \va.s never to bo foimd at 
home. He survived the siege, but died two years afterw^ard.'J, at 
tin* ago ot seventy-two. j 

The letters conespond in their tone witli the character indicated * 
by i^ucli a career. They are marked (and in Ihi.s respect, by Iho 
wav, they aro an odd contrast to the rficently published correspond- ' 
enco of Balzac) by an eiitii'o absence of egotism. Bondan takes an 
interest in everything except himself. Though a man of wide 
cuUiire and keen intellect, he has re.solved upon, or rather ho has 
Hpontnneously adopted, a pniclico of couiple.lo solf-etlaceimmt. He 
is e.s.Mcntially a looker-on ; airectionato and deeply interested in the 
happiness of otliers, hut never speculating upon his own concerns, 
except, indeed, at momenta of ill-licallli. AVe aro always tempted 
to wish that .‘'O adinirablo a critie of men and books could navo 
trusted himself in tbe open aronn. But tbe reluctanco is charac¬ 
teristic. He speaks of it himself. I to is not, he says, naturally 
jealous, but ho is diaeouraged by the excidlcnco of others; and 
says to himsolf, whon he reads a good article, “ You are (juito in¬ 
capable of writing like that; all these ideas w^ould never have 
occuiTed to you.’' He ounsoles himself by reading incessantly at 
every leisuro moinent. 1 read always, and have only ideas of 
inv own by accident, like tlic.s passing before my book.'' If ho 
returns to the world, he adds, ho will bo a naval otlicer. It is 
better to seo a lino tropical night from the 8hip’.s quarter-deck ihnu 
to read othcT people’s tivavols at the lircside. The fireside, how’- 
ever, is Ids natural place, though he sees tho objections to tho 
over-nicety which condemns him to stay there. Ho fancies his 
hand trembling in reading an address to the Academy :— 

Ono shoukl not attncti too much iiiiportnnoc to iiiipiirtant things, or one 
does not do them. Jl Imn tic mwif faire a pru pr^a ; tous re«jr tpd ont 
fait iHuvcmpont fait a la tiUibk; lo bo a good nrchiteot, ono niu.st l»o 
without tho sulalolics of Bc'iivcnuto Cellini. With rhe.so Hiibtletica one 
makes r dozen [K)ignard*hancllos, and life is jjnssed. 

Yet he cun find consolation for a friend who, like himself, errs on 
tho side of refinement. Success in the world is won by the 
coarse intelligence which takes thinps in the gross, and does not 
trouble itself about minutiie. AVhilst you, he'says, aro couUuii- 
plating a butterfly’s wing with tremors and emotion,tiiesoCyclopses 
Mve swallowed tho wings of roast fowls.’' They will laugh at 
you for your thoroughness and retinemont. The world does not 
took closely at anything:— 

Whon its great wheels, grwwd with whnlo-oll, meet the light delicnto 
wheels carved in diamond, ana moving rapidly and noi5.ele8.sly on a polhhed 
axle, ihoro is a shock ; but tho little wheels ore still cif diamond, and do 


not break. You will have your turn in eternity, where the butterfly’s wini 
is held Bupci hir to a Mayence hum, but here it U tho rclgu of the Mayenw 
hams. l)o what you will, you vs'ill never eat as font ne the n»t. The'^ham 
wdlwtyou thinking jt the lK»ar, the boar of thv foreM, the foreat of the 
nK)unt.iinH, the cUunal mows, the ^ilenlly*floMin^ rivers, nnd nveanwhile 
nothing remuiiiH of the Mayence ham but tiie bones, and you aro l«ft pals 
and rather moody amongut this band of healthy, well-fwl good fellows who 
Wilt laugh at you when tlvcy have a chaiioo. hot them eat till they die 
of it. 

If Doudan was too fastidious for competition with tho rougher 
Htrugglcrs for success, it wa.s not from any intellectual ofieminacy. 
It was the absimce of ambition, not any want of power, that hold 
him apart. Ono of his friends tolls us how M. Villemnin useil to 
bo palpably m^rvous when about to meet Doudan after some new 
publicatioij. His criticism, indeed, has a keen edge to it, and ho 
was too honest to dull it by flattery. Many passages in the letters 
show how well he could sharpen his weapons. There are, for 
example, aome sharp touclics at M. Benan. A clever man ought, 
be admits, to have some vague as well as some clear ideas, 
without vviiieh he will diwiover nothing; but still “ thcro must 
be some biuies solid enough to sustain any living being what¬ 
ever, if it is not of the mco of serjients I can’t see the bjnes 
of M. Tieiiiiii.” He .strilo's out a happier phrase in speaking 
of tho Life of St. Paul, M. Kenan, lie says,is a groat coquet 
amongst theologians and aavants. His coquetry is doahed with 
impei'lirioiice, hut he gives to the men of his generation what 
they desire in all things—bonbons with a flavour of the Infinite 
{Ut‘>i bunhons r/i/* scaivnt /’/////ai)." Boudan notuinlly appreciated 
1l»e meril.s of Suiiite-Beuve, and says that tlicir friendship bad 
lasted wit limit a cloud until some trilling difierence two years 
before .Sainti'-Beiivc’s death. Perhaps a cloud would have flp- 
peareil eorlier if the critic could have rend tho letter in which ms 
friend commented iijioii ouo of his article.*!. .Sainte-Boiivo hod 
spoken cruelly, it iecin.*!, of (Auisin and Villemain at a painful 
iiionieut. singular man is this ^aiute-Bouve, ODservea 
Boudin; — 

Up h.'is a vioh'iit inMinrt foi lini'.hinc: rlT the sick. A.s snon as he hears 
tlmt a niiin 11:1*^ I'.dh n in ilio he iiuih oiu with a packet nf hue nvedlM 

ready to ^tl<•k into the fiedi. lie t!»rov\s hiiiivi>lf a corps jitrdu on the 
(.lead, if ilicv Iteen hi** tunid'^, .ojd makes their confeSsioD 

out loud to give a little lOiiuisement to tlie t>tandcrs-l>y. 

Boudan, it is plain, would have been in no want of needles had 
he w islicd t<> guin ciedit as a public operator. There are many 
critical of a similar quality in the corre.'jpondence, some of 

which might excite the wrath of the ardent admirers of Ijamartino 
or M. A’ictor Hugo—that “Michael .Angelo jn terra cotta,” as 
Bond.in c.'dls idm. 

Ikuulan. .is one of his friends tells UR, regarded himself as best 
qualified to be, like .Socrates, un iutidleciiiivl midwife. Another 
reprcf^ent*! him ns a kind of literary confes&or; and in such offices 
he would doubtless be inestiniablc. He would not have been a 
Frenchman if ho had been incapable of making a stinging epigram 
on ooco-Rioii; hut hLs epigram.s show more than the dexterity 
common to moat of his countiyinou. He possessed in a 
very high degree the quality which Frenchmen call boti oerw, 
vvhicli ia not identical witJi ilnglish good sense, though closely 
allied lo it. AVhero the souud judgment of an Fnglish writer is 
masked by apparent brutality, the .‘*ound judgment of a Freiichnum 
is masked by the lightness of his touch. He is too clear and 
felicitous to get credit for his real logical force. Doudan, however, 
is free from any petty alTeclntion. Ilia felicities come spontanoously 
in the eflbrt to express his thought; they are no external orna- 
nnjnts; and lliey therefore prove that his th'mking is really acute, 
llm modesty and reliccuco translate themselves into a playful 
irony. Hia tone is that of a man of the world too wise to be 
really ashnmeil of warmth of feeling and depth of thinking, but 
yet most anxious not to obtrude them upon his correspon¬ 
dents. He prefer.s to cover them under a slight veil of appa¬ 
rently cynical sentiment, and shrinks from extravagance of phrase 
as he w'ould shrink from any action ludicativo of social vnlgarity. 
But uniform elevation of tone shows that ho is never cynical in 
worse sense of tbe word. Tho purity and modesty of nis character 
show themselves in his literary tendencies. A true Frenchman 
of the old school, he separated ^rtidually from the romanticistB, 
with whom be had sympathized in bis youth, and looked 
with amazement or dislilie at their later developments. He 
speakd with cordial hatred of the immoral school which, as he 
.Raya, has for its motto, “ Tho devil i.s not so black as you think.^ 
Some people, he thinks, want (0 find out whether evil is not 
perhaps good, and try to drea.s its rather repulsive fac^j in all the 
ornaments of the imagination. “Let's see if this band will not 
look well on its forebe.ad ; try if these pearls would not suit its 
long ears, ami these wild flowers go well m its flat hair P But no 
waiting-maid is clever enough to disguise tho secret ugliness of 
this arrogant animal.” Hia disgust at such attempts perhaps made 
him rather too benevolent Ig some modern English nov^. He 
critici2e.s them with a respect wliich is rather eurprismg, though 
it may be tiaitcring. But he explains very well why a foroigwr 
cannot be quite a competent judge on such matters*, and we may 
add that he was brought up on Walter Scott. His hearty love 
of that great man may'have prejudiced him in favour of some of 
the great man’s compatriots. Moreover, as a constitutionalist and ae 
a disciple of the French school which believed in ^tch philoso¬ 
phers, Doudan was perhaps predisposed to Anglo-mania. Without 
oing into details, however, wo may say that it is impossible to 
ip into these letters without finding admirable expression of 
acute thought unon life and general principles of criticism as welt as 
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«p0ii pttttkttlflir peraond, mixed with peraoual flentiment which 
^veB a dhcurminp; imprcKsiou (»f tb' wiitor’a charactei*. Jlo hc- 
vonged during his life to a class whidi hn tl»>cliiroft to ho muro 
contmou than ia generally suppos’d, the hcau\ eaprita qui n’ont 
laen^crit.” He^olds, fie bnyai, with Uray, that there are many 
mute iuglorioud Miltons. These lettois tend to show that tlio 
estimate formed of a mun h) liis frituids on Ibo stronfflii of his 
private munifeatations may he more trutt\v<irlliy than we are apt 
to tivkc for grantud. It l' plea,ant to assiimu that no talents are 
wasted; nor wa.'t Boii.lun -waiited as far as Ids intluonco made 
itself foU throiiLrU the chnnju'U of private intoroovu'se; but wo 
feel that he wao a man ^vho was solar wasted to literature that 
he might, if Ic'is faatiilious, or U’js prolocted I'roiu fortune, have 
done tome enduring work. 


MAJOR lirSbKLL’S TCUKlcll .^^'0 RUSSIAN ^YARS* 

T his is n very Imiely ])nblirali()n, and if it were translated 
into liusMiiu or Vieueli, and eircululed among the oUlcers of 
the liussian aimy now mobilized on tin' hordevs of Turkey, wo 
can imagine nothing hotter caleulalt d to cheek any t'ldl e.sist- 
ing war to^er in that lH)dy. It ir» no di,eiedit to any Mddieis to 
shrink fiom a useless s(|uandeiing of ilieir lives, and never h.ib 
any narrative biought out move eleaviv the awdul w,it>t»‘ of life in 
war, quite apart from Iho loss in aetnid lightniii. It is now pietty 
•well understood by tho-^e wdiu^e alt'*iition has been called to the 
matter, that the loss in wsn, even under I'avmmiblo condilioiioas to 
food, cloUnng, and climati>, uri'^es Jar more fue i k Kiiess ihiiu fiom 
the hullul, and that, iiiaUwl <if siie.iKinj- (<f Uil soidior as jood tor 
powder, it wnuld he nuieU nune (orui L to it gatd Jiiiu ii.s piolMhly 
destined to end his hie iii a c.iiup h<Hp)tal, it not m a diicii; hut 
for dispiopoition between lo‘<sim uetinn and lo'>sej, iiom dintM'-e, 
there have been few more stnkina and awful instances in rc(.ei]t 
timcH than the Uusso-'inrl i"!! war <*1 iiSjS-2y. Not, ot cour'-c, lliai 
the deatructiou of liJc canu' new that which happoiu.d m lb' 
retreat Iroin Moscow, but in that can'theic wasa sullu ient rci'.-tm 
for the caiaetruplic. Napoleon iisktd all on achauce, and it might 
have be.jn predieU=>d with certainty that, if compelled to retreal, 
his armv must pciish. Ihil in the invasion ot Tiii'liey by the 
Kuasi.uis in itS2S and the foJluwingvea-ilun'werenot .ippaicnilv 
any conditions to make ihc aUciiqil specially hazardous. 'J he 
invaders chov.e their owm lime for making the advancej the 


men in Schumla, no morn than 15,000 romniued to cross the Balhans 
and penetrate into tho heart of iho tuemy’s country.^ h’our wo^ks 
were therefore tpont awaiting the arrival of the remrorcemeats set 
free by the fall of SiJkstria. lint when 1 licbilsch sot fonvai-d again 
ho had pruhihly at most not more than 35»‘^ elVoctivas; for t>ick- 
noss was then making dreadful inroads on his mustor-rollfl. When 
H sulllcioiit garrison Jiad been left in Adriaiioplo, there remained 
but little over 20,000 men whi'rewith to pursue the uir^Tch to Oon- 
atantinoplo. I’hus it is tliat armies dwindle away. T’ho position 
ot the Kus.sians was precarious in tho e.vtremu, and great e.vertion'> 
werei made by the Empoior Nioliobta to raise levies for its rein¬ 
forcement. ilut, happily for tlio UuHsiiiDP, tho hold policy proved 
here', as it SO often dues in war, the safest. The Turkish feius 
exaggerated tho iiumbcis of (ho advancing Ku.'»sians, and the arti¬ 
cles ot poaco were signed in tiiuo to save tho gallant Diehitsoh and 
his sullenng but }iati'>nt troops from a terrible disaster. For the 
sieknesi in liis army lud now attaiuod t(» awful dimonsion**. 
No soont'i', indued, hud tho ]iu''siaiKs entered tho Priiicipali- 
licfl in proviims ye.ir than tho plaguu broke out; but 
the pkiguc was the smallest of the evils which beset this unhappy 
army. “Neivoas, inUrniittcnt, and puliid levers, dysetilcry, 
scuivv, and inilmiiuatory di.sordc'is, prevailed overywhero, and 
deployed ten linu’S a.H many soldiers as tho jdague, vvhich had 
liith 'lio been eouhiied vvitbiii naiTtiw limits.'’ Lt ia esLiinatod that 
during Ib^ lirst ot the two yearn’ war con'-iili'r.ihly moro thau 
2CKi,<Kv') ^oldieH pa^.ed Divoiigh tho ho^piub, of w Inuii upwards 
of .So,Qoo died. This is c\cla.'?ive thooc -a very email minority 
—who wore killed on tho held ol battle. It must he rciiiembLied, 
theietnre, tliat tin* uniiv which took tho lield the next year, and 
m.iivhed oil Adii.inojile, vv.is the imunant of tli.it which tlms 
mist'i.ilily pen died, reinforct d of coiii'-e very largely with Iresh 
troojis ; and it says a gnat deal for I he ."jinit of the lJu'«.iiims that, 
witli this tenibio foretaste of vvhal would aw it them if tho 
iidvauoo vveie n je.iteil, ilu'y should liivo t ntt u'll with .such good 
heart 1)11 the '■efond cam} aigii. In the followmg May the plague 
a, am bloke Jilt, and raged with iia u.i'ing viohnec, till .*1 last in 
A iiraa alone tho do.itlm riailud as inaiiy as 300 u das. Every- 
wheie llie iloctois loU vieliiu .dm i>l in .1 m m. The imn talily was 
almost as evciv 'ive .is iii the pn vnms c niij) iign, md V’oii Moltkc 
f.-^iimales tho h'ss fiom dise.ihC m tho teeoiid year of the war 
at 0(j,OMO men. Altogether, then, ahout 150000 m« 11 dud in 
this w.ir, ill which lljero was only one pitclud bull', and the 
tow'iib w'ero tik'*!! through the tuai'heiy ol llie de'i uders. As 


weather wu’ not unpropiiioiis; iho Ii’u-iia'i .army was well 
found and e piipped, as Ihiugs wmt in iho^i days; whib the 
Turkbh army was in a stalo ot cMiome di-'i/i-mnizalion, and tho 
I'esistniico oppoued by it was not moro ubstmato or intelligent ibau 
might have been anlicipalcd. Tho caiiN s wJiieli, uotwithstan-li' , 
these advantagL’S, brought about tlio l{us>ian di.s,ihters—lor sucli 
must tho result ot the two oimpaignsbe ](roDounced to be, although 
.the honuure of war rested with th« ir • ide -iiie very clearly d* tailed 
in the work now before >is. Major Kus^tdl Likes his Uiels iimu tliu 
late lieneral Chesnoy, who tm\el!c<l over the acene shoitly after ihe 
war, and Irom Von MoJtko, who wabuttachodto the Husbi.m head¬ 
quarters; buttim intelligtut ciitn Num given u.i in this inteiesting 
volume are Uia own. 

The Iiiissiaus crossed the Pruth in M.ay 182S, the whole army 
available lor operations, including the Mipports to c* me up later, 
being estimated at 120,000 uum; but it soems doubtful whet her 
more thau 80,000 ever came into tho Jir^t Imn ol oper.iliono at 
•one time. The Turks, howi'ver, had baiely one-fuuilh of that 
imraber at starting, wherewith to oppo>s* Ihe iin.ulei.s, Tlie hrA 
ijiistiikewas inlMyinuingr solateiri lhe&ca'<ou. J11 this leaped inilitarv 
■considerutions had beeiiuuborduiated to pohueal. The Danube vv.is 
crossed without difhculty,the Tuikish commander <ulopting a Fabi lu 
eyotem of taclics, niid awuiliug the invader behind tbo i ntrciieh- 
zueDts of diHtront frontier tortre.-'Sen. The furtre^s of Jirailow 
was taken in June, afbv a month's hiege, (he Tuikkih commanilcr 
■coming under strong suspicion of having sold the place. Vairi.i 
surrendered, after a long bioge, in October, a golden key having 
heeti used here also. Dut the fortihed position of tho Turks before 
Sc»mmla was found impreguoble, and llie siogo of Silistiia had to 
<)e raised when, immediately after the fall ol Varna, the JlubSians 
Tvithdrew for the wiuter, leaving a vast number of doad behind 
them. “If wo consider,’’ says Von Multke, “ the enormous sacri¬ 
fice that tho war cost tlie Ku.-sians in the year 1628, it is ditlicult 
to say whether they or the Turks won or lost it.” 

Next year tho Itiissiniia blurted .again in May, Wittgcustoiiv 
having been succeeded by his chief of the staff, Diebit'^ch ; but the 
©rmy was no stronger than in the previf)U'jyear, lhecfiectivr>hiivi»l- 
ahle in tho brat line at starting being estimated hv (leneml Chesiiey 
at less than seventy thousand. This time, while ISiiL;»tiia was 
invested and ychumla masked, tho Iiussiau general udvAuced from 
Varna hy his left. The Turks, hsuing fiom Wchumla, assumed the 
tiffonsive^ trying to fall on tlie llusa’ian right rear, and a roally 
desperate battle ensued,both pidi>s lighting with determination; 
It ended, however, iu a complete victory for tho llussiaus. 
After this defeat the active opposition of the Tiu'ks may 
he boid to have ceased, and Djehluch might have occupied 
6chamla. Ho dotormiued, instetid, to press fprwai '4 across the 
Balkans. There was only one thing that stund in tho way of a 
tttaich on ConstaDlinojple, and that woa want of men. JJe had hut 
25,000 iu bund. If only lo,uoo were detached to watch the 30,000 

• JliwilMwi lyart with Turkey, By Major Frank Kiwscll, i4tb Hussars. 
Ihoiwloa: llwif V {4, Kmg 6t (Jv. 4877. 


Miijoi well ob.seivC'.,(til se.LiliUj'' lh>' .lei'ijiint (U tlu'-’C 

hom.js, llie feeling ii.itLir.illy aiian, wlial iiui-.! h.ive Leeu the 
talent and det<'r])iiii,ilinn of llie geni r.il who wu'. imd-leuMl liy 
thtin and'^idl led hiv anny on IIu irm ni !■' f[ii'>U' the fol¬ 
lowin'; d»‘-'Ciipti')n ot him lie'll iiOid AlbM'iiiile'. Di.ny . - 

T'l. liMJfii .h<.l IhilUhiJi i-. [I III' li‘, lat, pi'Iliei K It.nkin nmii. iinJy 
I live Jjigli, willi .1 Liir‘'he 1(1. 1 111^ 111 ic k lull, an' •.in'iij* (t tlh 
dii]i( I ‘•I iiht, Jill*' a tmiiilt ijjin,i nuLi iiiu-ot luilim iiiii .diLiv of 
' <1 in|M 1', wnikh h.i’. iiIII '1 tm him loim (lu ltooiim ..ihlmmi In [hoikI 
I lith ()( \ (l)'il.iii ki, 01 I'lu-'.Li of (111 JJ ilk.nil, tiuit ut hii..iaai, oi 'iea- 

I Kade. 

j Of cour-e the p liut of imniedl lie inti'Te-l in connexion with 
j this VV(U IS to be abh' to determine Jiovv fii ihe chiuiee-i ol Hueiv^'M 
1 foi Kiibsui would be gn:i.-aier or le-i'H now in a binukir invasion ili.ui 
they vvere in iSz*";. Kuy^ia Ima ceitainly a luiieh huger army now 
luo'hili/ed oil llie banks of tho F’‘idh than i^iu' had in 1S28, and 
niufli better niean.s of n mforcing it, at Joa^t up to the borders of 
its ow 11 ti'iiitory ; luyond that the bu ak <il r.iilu \ gauge vvouhi 
appear P) le IVo lier depeinlent oil cait and eaLlle U.uisii, ju^'t ai 
ot old, foipi osiiig that the Turkb have aullieieiiL .•-i u&o to leauuo 
llieii rolliiiiz .‘'lock out of tlio way. And tlie lareei the army the 
ereater ol ujiir‘(e htcomi's the dillieiilty ufkiepiii.' it jU'ojMjrly hiip- 
plied. Then, .nthougli tho Turkb h ive cevLiiiily uul diiipJayed any 
militiiTv eiipiicily in their war with Si'ivi.i, tlieir ,irniy has 
(‘omji.irativi'iy iiujii'oved much more llian that of lluss-ia, 
both le^ to uuuihoi'S and oigani/ation, ainen iS2<S, when 
indeed it was in a state of e-xtuiordiu.iry disorder .ind iuciniiplete- 
nebs, tho .Tunihbaiics Juivingbeon lately destroyed, and do adequate 
force estal)lishe<l in their place. On the whole, it would soom timt 
Turkey has made the greater relative improvement, and, if so, 
an .vlvance on Con'^tallLinople would bo still more ditlicult fur 
tho liussi.ins now than it was in 1829. This coiuparbon, too, 
leaves out of view the prob.ible efiect of .sickness. 'I'ho Tuvk.s are 
iu foci jiroteoted as much by tho detestable climato of ICiustorn 
Knrupe os by anything else. No doubt tlie hygiene of tlieilussian 
army wasevtiomely defective in 1S29; but there is no reason to 
suppose that it is at all perfect now, or that tlie heats of Bulgaria 
would not prove aa destiuctivo of Northern life os of yore. Major 
lvus.sf<]l c.dciilates that under the nuwt fuvourablo circiungtancea 
rnnotv days must elapse after the pas,sage of the Urutli boforeOun- 
btantinoplo is seriously llu'eatoned. Now ihe war,if itdoes take place, 
caniiol really coiumenco niucli before May ; for vvheu once the frost 
beglius to break up, the roads heoonio impassable till spring is fairly 
eaiabliahed. ItmiLst thorcfori? be the middle or end of August before 
the Ilusaians arc before Coiislantinople, if the Turks should not bo 
able to bar their progress; and the latter will have a poteut ally iu 
the heats of that season. The llussians, moreover, have no longer 
the command of tho sea, while it must be very doubtful if another 
Diebilsch will arise to impress his strong will on the course of 
events. Justly, it is now well known that Constantinople is 
C'a}>able of being made practically irapregiiuble ugaiust on attack 
on the land side. Taking into account all these cuiieideratiuna—> 
the certain lOdS, the linunclal embaiiiissment, aud< that, even if auc* 
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ceftiful in mnliing her way to - Oonstautinoplo, the pr«h«l>ility 
etiil fac»?8 her that she may not ho allowed after all to 
reap the fruits of her vieiory—Ituwia ia cortnioly not with¬ 
out a full ai'iiioiiry of reasons for wishinff to liud any hounur- 
RWh or platurible incaua of escape from the l>a«k which a lew 
months ego she seemed ready to enter upon with light-hwirted 
recklesanefis. 

Wo have here been dealing only with the queation of n Ih\i^^ian 
invasion of Turkey by way of Bulgaria; but, if war brealcs out, 
the oaetern side of the Black 8oa will also be tlw hc<muj 
oft important operations, and some of the lo^^iiest ob"'cr\ers 
of the existing state of tilings nro of opinioii lhat llu&sia 
will make her chief eHovts in that dircelion. The 
outlines of a canipnign in Armenia urn (li'-rus'^ed at some 
length by Major J^ls^'ell; w(' have only Fpace here to rem.iik on 
the infatuation which possesses Uussia, with her want bath of 
]ajpuhition and money,to extend her Asiatic ompin',wlu ii ovi rv mile 
of advance really tualtes her only tbo more vulnemhlo. So Jiiv IVinn 
her etrides eastward being a soiirre of dang'or to om* liold uu Imhit, 
w'o believe that I'ingland has only to hold up her luiml jind liii'^siaii 
sway east of tlie Caspian would muiible away like the sand of the 
Steppes over wliicli it is now CAerled. But this is not the place to 
develop»o imjiortaiit a docirimi. W'e have only to add, in conclu¬ 
sion, a word of cmiinnuidation on tiie eareluhu'ss and ribilily 
with which Major KiisstU has i:\ecuLi d his iiileiesling tac-k. 


LA Lf;(B':.M.)i: DLS SlT*('J,KS.* 

M VICTOlt Ill'trOS utw %oliin)e3 show no of 

• dimi?ii>lied I'ower; they are indeed lull id* llie e\(ra- 
ordiij.'irv ijiiuluies which iiuike I heir wiiier one oi tin* mo'-l com- 
pnOieiisi-v o poet 3 tli.it lll0 wmld lias seen f-ilice Slniks[eale. fn 
saying this \se ilo not l‘oj';.’i ( ll-e i’anUsof l_■^lla^a,L’'aUl■(^ jiiaet iiiee\, 
re.dnmhnici', and liojidnt t ^^hic■ll have dirlijiiiied rorne ol M.llin’o's 
workf-'. I’oi'tswl.o ha\0 w m len h r-s or niuied at le'^stlain iM. Ilneo 
liave atliiini'd Vllhiti lie ir limits n perfectie.n which lie v. ill not 
pause ill his rapid and sw’eej'ing iliejit to :eeli; jind the Clench 
*po(‘t is at times waiitiT'g e-J^el,^ll^ in that lamfvo] which in Shak- 
spenre tempers the ru'-h of pju-ioii and produces piibllmiiy Mithout , 
a touch of e\tra\ri''}iriee nr an ap})io!icli to the ah, nrd. \’el, for 
vasiness of conee|uion. power of 4'\prrssioii, varietv of mood, and 
poiietmtion <jf eliiivaeicr comhim d, tliero are ^eiy le\v uiedein 
■poets wo can tiiiiiK of who il\al .M. Ihif’o. In his pre‘«eTit MiJiiines 
ihere are intmy iie-taiiees of Ijn* LTaiideur and daimg of tlionglit 
which the }iOoi, can ron\ey to his readt'ia in words e\i;ry ono of 
which is lull and elncjiuiit; tliero are not a few exauiples of his 
biting faculty of satiro ami <’pigr:im, and then* is a sp«*ciiil de- 
'\elopnieiit ol that tender appiecjation of thelieajtv of cliildhood 
which wv may expirt (c> see yet further developed in ihcJbitli- 
f'oiiiinp L'Art d'tiro (Iraiulpn-o, In p-iving jiromiiienco to this, 
31 . 1 1 lino has flat wn a w iMh-iij w liicli doe.s not nlwiiya beloiii' (o 
poets ill their old I'i^e. Instead of drawing upon the recollection 
of pa^l emoliuiis. he lias wiittcn troiu rreseiit ixjieiience, and pro¬ 
duced poems as ti.igic in their depth of jathos as his earlier works 
w'eie in iJicir lire and passion. 

'I’lie \i)lmnes open with a poem called “ lai Vision d’oii est sorti 
re. lavre, ’ ill which the vastness of tho piuith iniHeination is as 
evident and limls ua lull au ex})re.s..ion aa o\cr bcloro: — 

J’eiii. im levc ; le inur ilia mci'Ics ii)’.‘i|t]e)rnt,, 

("i luif. ilf hi cluiir vive svfc (in j;iaiol hiut, ‘ 

I'lif mimebilile tiiih* d'liKjuieUide, 

Uu i^htice ayiml uu hiiiit do laultitiale. 

« * • « • 
r.'oh-is IkM.'ilr fiii-nit Mir I.i livide 

Uniro drs mjllioris de f;iee.s tnut a einip. 

Jc vi'yai-i 111 et* Kien (pu* nous .ippi Ions Tout. 

Les roi.t, ]os dieux, la gloiiii i t In loi, les jinss'igcs 
lies geuc'r.itions a vau-l'can dims Ici^ s; 

Tt d< v:int nuiu regaid .•^c pniloii'p-aieut mi us tin 
Los tieaux, les dduleiir.o, Tignorunoo, la laitit, 

La .sii]iii.'.(ition, la .scipueo., rhi.'-toim 
(kiniiuo a ppite do viie uno fM<;.'ide noire. 

As the poet contiiuiofl to look slcadfastly at tho vision, it, hccomea 
cloarer j tlio chaos resolves itself into an order in which ho dis¬ 
tinguishes tbo past history of the world, until 
i .stir la visinn luguhre, ol bur uuii-uipme, 

Quo j*y voy.'ii'^ niijsl qu’mi fend iruii miroir Idmic, 

La vie imniPUsc ouvrait sch diiroriues nuuonux: 

Jo pontoniptai lo-slbrs* Ics vohiptea, los numx, 

La mort, loa avnturs (it los m(?tcmp.typose.«, 

Kl diMiH Tobwair taillis des Cdrcs et des ehosea 
,le rcgftnlniB rider, nair, riant, ritil cn feu, 

Satan, ce bracorinier de la foret do Dicu. 

Then comes the shock of two opposing spirits, those of the 
Oresteia atid of the Apocalypao, lor wlioso advent the heavens 
seem to make a way ; and astliey puss, the one crying “Friluliid!*’ 
the other “ Bieii 1 ” the vision trembles and breaka uji; and, when 
it reappears again— 

Cc nVtait plutf oc imir, prodigiowx, complct, 

Oil Ic dpstin avee I’iiiliui s’accoupittit— 
it was like a vast bur} iiig-grouud, fbll of images of inevitable 
death and destruction 

SculpTOcnt Pavonlr coBlinuall»d‘Jdore 

Suit cvs vcstlgm uoirs qdun p&lo orient doro, 

fit «i levait ftvec ini sir d’ttstre; au milieu 

D’ufl nttage o h, annw voir de t budte, on sentuit D ieu. 

/ • JLa TJj/tneb dHa Sitciet, Par Victor Hugo. Kbuvelle S^rle. Paris: 

^ Wvy l^Viires. X877. 


This is foUowoil by a liyran of grijat beauty te La Terre 
in which wo may note for their teiwo povvnr of nmi'^ery the llncs^ 

Kt I'^iplnir frmit qui. Idr-qu’il hrillp et fult, 

ToutcubendlU^ f|jt,«v!uiUi *1. t.i» art' la Nvut, * 

A force d‘e,flVuyaul'< .''Ourircft. 

Tlieti comes “ Suprdmwtio,” in winch Vayou, Agui, and ludra, the 
gods of Ihu wind, lire, and boasting of their Umithwa 

powers, Hit' eonfr.nitml by au fippminou of light, who lays at thoir 
feet a blade of straw, and bids (hem exeuii!.e their strength ou 
I tlmt. ^ liw/ii r,iiH‘S a trciueiwkma slorrn, in which tho whole^ 
ii'iiv(‘r-(‘ s' enis to tremble, :ii,d \giu se(s tin; world in IhimeH, 

I while tlm straw romains miliuit ut tluur fee.l. fudia vaunts hn^ 
poAcr of .-ri (.ing eveiytliing that — 

L-.unierp. jp te iIm »jiie j'eTiihraBSe tout Ik'lre 
Tiil-ni«'rni’, enfeiiib-(ti b'cn, tu iie ppux dinp.'ir,litre 
I De men ri’e.nrd, iiiiiniiB eelip^(i tu d»^eni! 

I A ii'-me prit-il pnrlo (juV-llo avnit ilifipuru. 

I‘MmiIi’c fb':irit.s et Dimix'contains the dAhaueii of tho goda b\ 
j Olio uf dm giants whose cavo they fipproimli, and “ Los Temps 
I’aniquc.',” winch doseribas tlm chango under tlm. rule of the god?; 
fviuii the .‘^iniplo loV(diMes.s of life mi tlm earth to a reign of terror 
ill wliicli three rivers, .Styx, Alpheus, and SlyinphaluB, tied under- 
ground, iiiid in which 

!>(". viigiiP'i voiv tiu Mur minmuivjit “ DubUeus I *’ 
lA'djvi ri< (' de*. ;;e';itUs iittii'-ti li.-' Iinu«?. 

T1u'.m; two poems arc follow'od by one. of conf=ideiTi,blc lengthy, 
called “ Le 'fitan, ’ which is full of la-auty and power. The giaiil, 
Biitos lia.s heeii bound by the gods and shut up under Olympus, 
j lie ponders (.ivi-r hi.H impri.MUimenl, and with a .sudden cllmt 
brealt" his bmid.s. Then, digging a vv.iy with }iis strong hands, and 
bnaiviii;: down all olHliick'.s, Ik; penetrates deeper and dc(‘per into 
the eiiilh, until tlu'migli an opi ning he sees- “ I'liutu’ c.did monstruinix 
d(‘ la I'cne.'' Ho s-. es by degna.s spuu l out bctbio him a whole- 
imivi'i’M* of worlds--*' do- millions denltrseLde jaradia ”—beyond 
ll'.ein a liiuille.>s gulf, and 

A liiUf TB r 4 ']iu)--f nr d’une brume I'teiiU'lIe 
Diitis nil 111 bjiit ljUl He i.iliUie iJllnrUie, uiio pruiiiilf! 

'riimi lie bui.'-l huildonly among the god.s laugliing ami feasting on 
Olympus, “ et leur cria terrible; U dieiix, il cst nn Dinu I" 

It would he imposiribli;, lor wiuiL of spuee, to speak of everv 
poem iu .M. Hugo's volumes, and from “ Lo 'riuiii ” we must uass 
on to “ Aide (ilU'i'tu u 31ajorien pridendcnt a riinipire,” whick i.a 
remarkablo for its c.vtnn'rdinarv draiuHtie li.iee. In wdinlofnie of 
some thirty oihl lim.s belvvccu two sjaukei’a, the poet couveya 
a singularly vivid inipressioD of tho irresistible force of the liordo 
which liils tl. ■ plain in Ireunanv wIkto the isi’eno is laid, and tho* 
revelation liuii liicir leader is .Vitila comes wiili admirable ctl'ect 
in 1)»o lust lino. “ I.*} lloniuncco'o dii Old, ’ which takes up a eocwj 
(leal of the division of the hook called “ Apr<^,sJc» ])ioux les Hois," 
l.s written in a im Ire and .spirit of which tho lirst stau7.a may servi; 
as nn cxainple:— 

VitiH lie lu’alli /. iju‘a la li.'inclio, 

Ciiiutijiiv; .'iIliiT 11 hies'iiill'll^, 

Vi'ii- e((•.s [lotit, roi hfiiielie ; 

M.lC. Je < 'id cit gland je.ui i!i ii.\. 

The snmo idea is finely kept up throughout , Imt the w’ork suffers. 
as do many olherM in tkc volume.^,, from the poelV habit of takbig 
for griiiiled that hi.s readers are well up in the cut-of-tlio-wav 
naiiiiK of ISpauisli lepend which ho iiiu.^l have collected witlk 
iutiuito pains. ^ 3\'elli Cuslellan d'Osbor. ’ ia a short dramadn six. 
.secrie.s, vvliieh represeiil.H Utlio 111. of (iermaiiy, and otlierprincesv 
i cecfuiipuiiicd by Uopo Sylvester, otleiing every kind of honour and 
I advancement to AVolf if he will give up the ploomy toWdtf whicJi 
' ho is resolved to hold against them, and join hiiusiOf to their forces., 
i Ho refuses in a sombre and .scornful speech; tho tower ia unaasaal- 
! able; the princes and their troops retire, bul take up an aiubueb. 
A lit lie beggar girl, cold, hungiy, friendless, passes by and damamia 
shelter, Welf lets down the drawbridge to take hor in, and is- 
inaiaully suiTounded by his foes, while the crowd which ha* 
beforo adored him ns a god heaps every kind of iusult upon him.. 
The darli grandeur of the forest and the lonely towt^r, the shallow 
splendour of tho Empire, thoinlinitecounvge and teudoruesaof Wolf, 
tlie didereijt types of tho ticklo moh—all those are brought before 
the mador’s nmid with a nuu-velloua art and coneentralod power. 
Perhaps tht? least hnppy of all llio poems in the tvv«> volumes is* 
“ l^Aigle du Casque,” which comes soon alter Welf.’’ This i» w 
combat between Cointi; Angus and Lord Tiphaiue of ScotlaTid^ 
and among other strange tacts wdiich come out iu the coui-se of tW 
poem, it may be nolccl that lieeJa is plainly visible Iboui LonI 
Tipliaiue's domain iu Scoiland. 'Micro is an irresi&tvblo aonae of 
incongruity and alwunlity about tlwi whole work, and- thuend^ 

1 which aims at a sublime terror, 4h nothing but childish. Tiphiine 
‘ pursues tho young Count iu a olui.'^e conducted oj» the gigftntitr 
.scale in which M. Hugo di‘.lightfl,atvl linally kills him, upon whiok 
the hiviss eagle on Tipbaiiie's helmet takes all nature to wituese 
, that 'riphaine is a bid mini, and tctirs him to pieoea. 

I “ L’Epojnte da Ver,” with which the second volume opens, !»■ 
j charged with a biting cloqiunicc and tire, and its gloomy tendenoy 
, is roliovod by the address from tire poet to the worm which foUowi 
I it, Tho poum U, however, disHgui'ed hero and there by itnages^ 
which aro somewhat too revolting. One stonia, which bnng» ouC 
the writer's power of satire, may be quoted• 

C’est pariitt qu*an ma nuifi j’ai mang<l vos vicluires, 

C’ost porce »|ue je siiis compose dc vos gloiita, 

Doiit rdciiit Tctuotit 

Dc lijuU‘3 VOS flertiis; de toatw vw durdesr 
Do toutes VOS grandeurs tour h tour devordeSi 
Cbte JC veste petit. 
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‘^aaferrer * is Another form of the idea exprof*Hed in “ Welf/' with a 
different conclusion. The three fineiit poems in the second volume, 
(>nd we are disposed to think the most perfect in the whole collec- 
idon, Are **LeOimeti&ra d’Eylau,” “Guerre Oivile/’ and “Petit 
Paul.” The first of thcRe conveys with extraurdinary force and 
•vivldncs.s the story told to the w’’riler by his imclo of tuo battle in 
whlchhe, with a hundred and twenty men, kent the cemetery 
which was the pivot of the contest. The recital is full of keen 
touches of character as well ns of nuignificont description. After 
hours of Steadfast opposition to shot and shell, 

Soudniri le fi'u ceiwa, la nuit waubla moins noiro. 

El r<’«i crinit. Victnire ! ct je criai! Victniro! 

dos clartes qui b'liiiproclian^ut di* iiou^. 1 

iSiiiq;lant, sur uiie mum ct siir ius deux ' 

Jo me traimii: jc ais ;—Vuyona oil nous en soiuinos. 

J'uioutui:—Ddiont, txaiH ! Kt je romptai lUt-s luiiumc.-'. 

—i’lvwnt 1 dit Ip sorgcnt.—Eidsont! dit le gaunn. 

Je vis !Mon colonel venir, rdpc'c rn main. 

—Par qui done la bataillo a-t-f Up <Hc I'apru'e ? 

—Par voHs, dit-il.—Eft ncif'o etait do snii^ baiRni'p. 

11 1 'oprit;—C'e^st bica vi»us, IJiijbfo ? e’eat voire voix ? 

—Oui.—Combien do vivants Olcs-vous ui ?—Trois. 

In“ Guerro Civile ’’ the crowd has seized n soldier, who replies to 
their insults with calm contempt, and walks disdainfully 
the bodies which he himself may have shot down, lie is beinjr 
hurried to death when 

Un enfant appurut. ITii enfant do six ana; 

Si'S deux bras sp dreshiiiciit siipphaius, menac ints. 

Tons criaieiit"Fusilb'Z le inouchard ! (iu'oii I’lissoiume 1 
Et IVnfant ae jeta dans les jtiiniws do rUnuiine. 

Et dll, ayiiiU au fiont !•' rayon bapti'^nn’.! 

—Pi-ro, jc no veux pas qu’on to f.inso dc inal ! 

The child refuses to leave his fiUln^r, who pcraiuidcs his captors 
to ]iretend that they are takiiifr a IVieiidly w.ilk, and sends his son 
home reassured— 

Nous sommes k noire uiae k pri^oiit, lui n-nioi, 

Dit Ic p^^e xiux vuinqiioura ; ou \oul(■^-^ on-, quo j'aillo? 

Alors dans cotie Ibule oil ^rumlail l:i batuille, 

On entoudit parser un iiuiiion.^e tri^son, 

Et le pouple oiia : Itonlre dan-j la ninv)ii ! 

In “Petit Paul’’is found the full expression of that depth of 
tenderness and pathos of which wo have spoken above. The motive 
of the poem’—the cruelty of a stepmother to a child who has been 
his grandfather’s idol—has been often Uikou Ind’orn ; but it may bo 
doubted whether the intensity of palho.s with which M. lliij,m 
has treated it has ever been approached. To remove any lino 
from its proper place in a poem so perfect h.> this is perhaps 
audacious; but, fur the sake of one exprcs.^ii'i', wu cannot resist 
quoting these four lines describing Paul in ids btepmother’s 
house 

II prenait ilans nn ectin, k lerre, sea rtpas, 

11 Aait devfiiu imiPl, no parlait pa'J, 

No pleurait plus, l.'rnfiinoc o^t paifuis sombie ct furte. 
il roj;iudair lu^ubrenionl In |)mte. 

Wbat the catastrophe of the poem is may be giie'^sed from tliis— 
the tragic beauly of its e.vpressiun by the poet cannot be imagined 
without reading'it. 


SELLAE’S VIEdlL.* 

T ins book is an attempt to gather up and piv'^cnt in a cunqu’e- 
liensivu form wbat is Known and has been r-aid about \’irgil 
and the infiuences under which he wrote. Mr. Sellar’s former 
volume had given good hopes that he w’ould nndi-rtake this great 
labour and perform it well; and we Imve to thank liim for a 
volume which, after all deductions, is the mo.>t important ell’urt 
that has yet been made to interjiret Virgil for modern iv.ader.s. 
Sainto-Beuve’s well-known £(ude was at most a study of the 
yEneid; and, full of charm as it i.s, it leavp.s even on the yEneld 
much to be said. The great French critic knew too much of 
literature in general to know' any depai-tmcnt exhaustively. 
Gonington, too, in his edition had above all things t^j edit, 
and from the nature of the case his criticism is a criticism 
of details. Mr. Nettleahip in liis Siujijpution^. Mr. Green in 
his little Virgilum tiifudi/ -these and many other sliort easays 
had really only pointed the way to a largt^r work that might 
include them alL And indeed the lust charge that any one would 
bring R^inbt Mr. Sellar’s volume is that it is not large, enough. 
The tublo of contents is a maaaive piece of work, with its eleven 
chapters and their careful dIviHOUS and subdivi-^ioius, exhausting 
> Virgil's life, his poems one after another, his place in Uoman lite¬ 
rature and in the world's estimation. There is abundant industry 
and care here at U^st, whatever may be thought of the work in 
other respects. 

As is utting in a volume wliich professes to be only the first of 
two that are to give a complete account of all the Augustan poets 
^nd BO to continue his former work on ffio Roman Foets of the 
Mepublic)t Mr. Sellar begins with a full-length review of the 
Augustan age in its liierai-y aspiict. Without much pretence of 
independent research, be deepens and widens the received idea of 
that age by bringing to bear upon it all that has been 
recently said on such subjects as the deification of the Emperor, 
the sentiment of nature, and the intluence of Alo.\Andrine poetry. 
English readers who (ire not professed students have iu this gene- 
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ration taken their impression of the Virgduni circle iniunly from 
Doan Morivule ; but Dean Merivale's account ot tho innuencos at 
work was written twenty years ago, and took httlo account of 
tho labours of foreign scholurs. What Jahn has said of wo 
lino art of that tinio, of the Livian statue of Augustus, of the 
cameos and other gems; what Helhig has said of the luUuoricea 
which made Pompeii beavit-iful—this is the kind of iniorniation 
that Mr. Sellar has striven to embody, Ilis view is that the 
literary mon who represent to us tho Augustan {ige—not’* fiominea 
ono and all, and thus opposed to the whole sentiment of the 
literary men of the former generation—wer<^ the reaiilt partly c-f 
the general enthusiasm in favour of peace and order, inauipulateA 
with wonderful skill by tlio Emperor and his minister, partly of 
the unpn-codeiiteil aecumulation of wealth iu Itomo, and partly 
of a peculiar liter.ary culture derived from Greek artists and Greek 
writers of an age when the bloom was gone. And tho reasons for 
the sudden development of poetry rather than of the more 
native “ oratory, history, and didactic disquisition ” are in their 
turn to be sought fin* in the circumstances of the time. De.spoti.sm 
destroys political eloijuence, and, if it chooses, can destroy hi.story 
and political speculation. But poetry, as Edgar Quiuet has said, 
“ is tho last lorm of literature to wither under n despotism,” 
though it withers not tho loss certainly in tho end. In the case 
of the Augustan poets, not only had the lucehanical difliculties of 
their art been overcome in the preceding age, but un idea of 
dazzling splendour was pre.sent to their minds, and for one .short 
generation the Empire was a tbougiit not of “ dull oppr<*s.sion,” 
but ttf “ inspiring novelty,’’ to men full of a simse of tho now 
no.s3ibilitio8 opened for Italy and Borne, and full of tire new taste 
lor Greek letlers. 

I Before turning In Virgil’s poems in detail, Mr. yelhir spends 
two well-lilled chapters on tiro poet’s place in Bomau literature 
and on his lifo. On the latter subject nothing very new is added 
to w'bat criticism had before evirach'd from Donalus and tho 
other biographers, and from Virpil’s owm referenees to liimHelf and 
his contempoi'trrit's’ allusions to him. Bui the author has put 
out all his strength in the former chapter, which coiiteins not 
only a skelch of the history of Virgil’s veuulation, hut Mr, Sellar's 
OW'D views of Virgil a.s a “ repre.Heniative” poet, and as one (»f tho 
great pools of the w» udd, Some i n Lcrest i i ig r»' marks precuide t)i esc nio re 
dfjgmalic section.^; for instance, where tho decline in Vi)>!irs fame 
during the century before 1H50 i.s partly aecount(‘d for by tho say¬ 
ing that Volluiro and the. French of his day *• were inlerosUid in 
other ages in so far a.s they ap]>eaTed to be like their own,” while 
the modern critic “ feels an im:i|,>inativo interest in iinscout or ob¬ 
scure civilizations “—in other w'ords, is interested iu other ages in so 
far as they .are unli]u3 his owm. Hence \ irgll, iu an ugi* like that 
of our fathers, is lilody to }»n ohsenred Ia* Ilomer, who, lusidt's the 
inefiliccable charm of oiiginality, has the viilh' annoa winch make 
nil tho diti'ercnco between un age that stimuhites modern curiosity 
and one that echoes the modern time. The beginning of this cen¬ 
tury, Mr. Sellar also reminds us, was nn em when men dc'^ired “to 
e.scape from the exhausted atmosphere of literary tradition, and to 
return again to the simjdicity of nature and human teeliiig.” 
Hence tho great English and German poets wJio chaiviclmizc llial, 
time are men who diaw much from Groek sources, and very little 
from Boiiian, tho genius of which is “ niowi in haruiimy with eras 
of established order and of ndhorenco to custom.” 

But now that, as wo regard it, a healthier and more scii'ulilic 
spirit has coino into existence t'nan either the spirit of oon- 
vontional admiration or the S]iirit of conventional depreciation, 
the world begins to turn back to Virgil with nn interest as sliong 
as that of Addison and Voltaire, tbougli its grounds may bo 
dillerent. Not because he is the rival of Homer in “ tho inspired 
pexitry of hemic judiori,’’ but because he is, in the first place, the 
einbadirnent mid representative of ail that is great in the, B’ojuan 
Imperial idea ami iu Boiiian culture, and, iu tlio second, the 
supremo example of a peculiar type of imagination, and one of 
the greatest masters of style in literature, Virgil has delinitively 
taken his place as tho chief of Boman writers, and as one of the 
four or Uve great poets of the woild. To liow many has 
it been given to seize and sum ii]), and present iu the 
perfect manner of tho great artist, the very ('ssence, the vital 
spirit of their age, and that ago (mo of the decisive ages of the 
world’s history Y AVhetlier such an ago is like or iiiiliko our own, 
tho modern judgment on such an achievement must bo that tho 
man who <loes it is ono of tlio great ones of literature; nay, if wo 
ar'j to have compariMUis, that he who with all the pleasure-giving 
skill of tho artist presents an idea so varied and cornprehen.sivo as 
tho Boman idea, is hardly less, in spite of the miile annus, than the 
poet of the Iliad, with ite picture of oleuientary human passions 
and its simple story. Mr. Stdlar takes great pains to show how 
this “ reprohenlative ” character belongs to Virgil; indeed the 
sections in which lie tries to demonstrate this may be called 
the central sections of his book, determining as they do the lines 
of the more detailed examination of Virgil’s separate poems that 
follows. Tho poet represents, lu; says, the idea of the aestiny and 
pnius of Borne; the sentiment, newly rising into prominence in 
bis day, of Duly as one country-and the common home of 
Rome’s best beloved children; the political fiojling of tho time, 
when “ faith in the Republic had become impracticable ”; the 
tenderer religion of the time, when jmtns meant both “ piety ” 
and “ pity,” both love to God and good will towards men; the 
leaniing of the time, philosophic, antiquarian, sacerdotal | the art 
of the time, with iU too careful study of Greek models, its over- 
rufiectiveness, its perfection that had within it a ^ seed of decay, 
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The separate examloatiou of each poem, into which our space dues | 
not allow us to follow Mr* Sellar, is a duvelopment of this view of j 
Virgil. I 

It is difiicoli to select characteristic passagos for quotatiou from 
Mr. Sellar’s book, though here and there we come upon a ptissago 
where the thought is singularly dehnite as well as true, and is 
expressed in a crisp and dear manner. For exaftiple, of the two 
aspects of Nature which the Qeorgics and the Eclogues present:— 

^ In the GaorgieSy the sense of the relation of N ature to human energy 
imparts greater nobleness to the conception. Sbe ap{>c.sr.s there, not only in 
her majesty and beauty, but as endowed with a soul and will. She stands 
to man at first in the rclatiou of an antagonist: but, by cuinpnani'.e with 
her conditions, he Bubduc.s ber to bis will, and timls in her at lasta ju.'it and 
boneiloent helpmate. In the Eclogues sho tohes ratluT the form of un 
enchtiiUreas, who, by the churiii of her outward mien and her freoly-nfiered 
gifts, fascinates him into a life of indolent repose. If the one poem may in 
a BCOMbe described as the “glorification of labour,” the other might bo 
described os the “glorification of the dulce fur nienle" of llaliau life. 

Or, again, of the likeness and yet contrast between Virgil and 
Lucretius:— 

The secret of the power of Lucretius as un interpreter of Nature lies in 
his recognition of the sublimity of natural law in ordinary plicnomcna. Tlio 
secret or Virgil’s power lies ill the insight and loug-practiaed meditation 
through which ho abstracts (ho siuglo clement of beauty from common 
sights and the ortlinary operations of indu.siry. 

But we can hardly say that the general eireet of the book on tho 
reader is that which is produced by passages so clear as these. 
For the most part, the four hundred pages in -wJiich Mi-. Sellar has 
treated Virgil lay him open to tho cUargo of diliuseiiess, of dwell¬ 
ing too long upon tho obvious, of going loo little below the 
surface. For example, the section from wliich we have quoted 
the former of tho two passages, the section on “ Truth of reeling i 
in the Eclogues,” is twice oa long as it need bo, and some of tho 
remarks that introduce it treinblo too near the veigo of commonplace 
to bo admissible in a writer of Mr. Sellar's puv\er». No tfuubt 
to write a really effective book upon Virgil is one of the most dilU- 
cult tasks a mau cau set himself; the poet is far too well known 
for the world to tolemte anything but the most exceptional Ireat- 
meot of him. Tho keenest Listoiical inmgiriatiou, liio power of 
receiving and communicating a perfectly detinite impre&.8ion, a 
horror of “ vain reiKditions ”—the.v! are indispens.-ible qualities to* 
tho critic whose opinions of Virgil are in au) way to be accepted 
os iinal. If Mr. Sellar docs not po.ss(‘.SH all these qualities, he 
certainly posses-sos adequate learning, although his book conlnius 
no history of Virgilian manusmpls or of Virgiliau emendation; 
and he has a methodical way of going to work which produces 
its effect. Tho result, us we liii\e s.tid, is that he has writtou the 
most comprehensive book on Virgil that exists in English. But 
whether it hi to bo oci-epteJ as tlio best and last word that 
criticism has to say upon Virgil is another question. 


THE CITY OF SUNSHINE.* 

I T would be little to the purpose to conii)are this tale with the 
ordinary novels about India. With one or two striking ex¬ 
ceptions, even the good ones among them seldom rise above the 
level of mediocrity; they might ptiss for third-rate productions of 
the Loudon season, with a tiger hunt, a badmiutoD parly, and a 
view of tho Snowy Ilauge thrown in, by way of local colouring. 
Their India is simply Belgravia with a turban and chuddur. This, 
liowover, is a real tale of India, by a writer who thoroughly under¬ 
stands his subject. At tho beginning of the story we are shown 
tho villagers of Dlmpnogar working themselves iuto a state of ex¬ 
citement about the apostasy of Ei-ishna Ohandra, sou of Kamauath 
(los8am,the owner or hereditary guardian ot the local temple and its 
far-famed miraculous hnya. If it were a vile<Su(ira whose morals and 
religion had been spoiled by the foreign kiue-oaiers of the Calcutta 
University it would have mattered little; but a high-born Brahmin, 
the destined guardian of the iingoj it was horrible I Tho chief 
men of the villago—Throe Shells, the moneylender; Prosunno, the 
lawyer; and Gangooly, the gossiping, consequential, good-natured 
headman—are hit off very cleverly; and there is also humour in 
the account of bow the opposition were induced to consent to the 
prosecution, for the simple reason that they were deep in the books 
of moneylender, who was iu love with liadha, with whom 
Krishna was in love, Tho perplexity of the viUagers is extreme; 
for what would become of their pilgrim tralHc if tho Gossain left 
the village, taking the linga with him ? The question, howeter, 
was settled in tho temple grounds, whither tho sly villagers liad 
deputed their two most unpopular members, the lawyer and tho 
moneylender. With the prompt sarcasm for which he is often 
distinguished in the course of the story, Kamaimih silences tho 
lawyer, who had himself been taught by the kino-kilJers j and ho dis¬ 
posed of Three Shells by telling him a stoi-y, Two years ago, said he, a 
Brahmin pilgrim lay dying of hunger and thirst in the pagoda tope i 
close by. In bis last momenta be rovealed to the priest the fear- ! 
ful crimes of which he had been guilty. lie had come from Lootna 
—a place you may perhaps have heard of. But what ails you. 
Three Shells ? You look as if you were goinjj: to faint. The sun 
is too strong for you. Sit a little further back into the shade, man/’ 

** Ho had 1 ^ a terrible life had that Brahmin,” continued the priest, 
^'but he told me of ao accomp}ice who was even more steeped in 
crime thau lu^ was. ■ This person was ** Dog and sou of a 
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dog, exclaimed Ramanath, starting to his legs, .as Tliree Sheila 
wjth a howl of despa'ir prostrated- himself bofora him and 
attempted to kits his met, pollute not with your un¬ 
hallowed lips the feet of a pure Brahmin. Back, wretch, lest 
1 blast thee with a look.” As tho Mahaiun sneaked out 
of the compound, Ibimanalh informed him that ho hod 
placed a sealed copy of the above little story in tho hands 
of a trusty friend, who would deliver it to the English ma¬ 
gistrate in tho event,” said the priest drily, * of anything 
unusual happening to me—that is, if 1 wore to ha suddenly found 
dead, or the like.” Dhupnagar w.'is cheated of its punchayel; but 
the rojider anticipates how necessary the possession of the packet, 
and the priesVs dt.-Qtl), have become to tne moneylender's peace of 
mind. Ilia villain, Mohun, will sti-auglo llamauath; for Three 
Shells himself “ cannot carry another priest on his conscience ”; 
and then ho will poison Mohun, “ for there cau bo no sin inputtings 
such a ficoundr^ out of the world”; next he will foreclose the 
mortgage on the spendthrift Jlajah’s property; then tompt the 
proud Kristo to give him his daughter, as a reward for remitting 
nia debts; and, finaUy, he will die a Rai Bahadoor, after having won 
tho favour of Govornmeut by his contributions to district roads and 
fumalo schools. But to rctimi to Ramanath. Without concealing his 
grief, ho received Krishna with all the old tenderness, lie bided bis 
time. lie never expostulated with him in a way to arouse his pride 
or rekiudlo his enlhusi.'Lsm. The old man was also master of a kindly 
satire which even a stronger apostle than ^^ri^hna would find it 
iiard to resist. But the priest's surest weajiou was his son’s love 
for ibidha. I Tow could an out-caste marry her, or support her if 
be did ; for Rauianath's wealth morally, if not legally, oebnged to 
tho lomplo, over which an ajjoslate never could preside. Ibuna- 
nath left the young tiithusiHst to brood iu solitude. He cut off 
his supplies of vanity—refused him thogratilicatiun of martyrdom. 
It was most humiliating. Did not tho Calcutta mob stone Mr. 
Obattergee when ho turned Chvi'^tian ? And yet tho blockheads 
of Dhiiptiagar considered Krishna Chjindra 'Gossain—the crack 
student of his year—too insigniticant for lapidatiou;—^‘Iii fact 
Krishna felt'quite augrv with the latitudinarianism of his towns¬ 
folk, and began to think there would bo but small benefit in 
teaching them a new faith when they cared so very liltlo for their 
present cieed.’’ But perhaps Krishna found some consolation in 
tho martyrdom of his final surrender. 'I’Ue only drop of bitterness 
in Ramauath’s cup of liajipiness was the necessity of sacrificing 
the happiness oi his beloved daughter-in-law Chakwi, whoso 
cham-os of winning Krishna’s affections would vaaish oa tho intro¬ 
duction of a aQcoiul wife. For Ramanath was tendeivhearted; ho 
could miver hear to see a woinaii cry—so very unlike his “ dear 
father—peace bo with him!—who would heat liis wives until the 
Zemana rang with wailing, like a burning-gluit at burial-time.” 

The chapters on Krishna Agouistes are a good delmealion of 
the conflict jind interplay between pa.'^iou, worldly interest, and high 
ideals. They also contain many vn id sketches of Hindoo domestic 
life. Especially striking is tho picture of the haughty, high-born 
Radha, stately and beautiful oa an Apsiira from Indi-a’s heaven, 
and with her secret scorn fur the bookish, sheepish youth to 
whom the elder folks are about h) transfer her like a parcel of 
goods. But the Fates spoiled Riimauath’s little plot. In tho deed 
of night Krishna overheard an impassimie.d conversation butweeu 
her and Afzul Khan. We are told that the stone wall of Riba’s 
gaydeii gave Krishna more support at that moment than the two 
million and odd gods of his lathers; and that luishna broke 
off the match without assiguing any cause. We are now iu 
the thick of Mr. Allardyce's plots and counter-plots, By the 
mncliinations of Preonath, the niitivo deputy magistrate, 
Radha's third and hist lover, Afzul Khan—the handsome, wUd 
scapeCTace—was put under lock and key on the charge of having 
eliaruJ iu certain robberies which had lately taken phico, one of 
them at Radha's father's house. Then comes a characteristic scene 
of Hindoo superstition, in which poor Chakwi visits a witch, 
from whom she procures a love-philtre wherewith to subdue 
Krishtia. Afzul’s father is also there—bis object being to poison 
his son, so as to save him the disgrace of hanging, or of transporta¬ 
tion, which is worse. Radha's passionate grief over tho dying 
Afzul is described with great force. Afzul, however, came to. 
He had swallowed the wrong dose. It was Ramanath Gossain who 
accidentally drank the mixture intended forhieHon,aud in a few hours 
his funenil pyre lighted up the waters of the Gungapootrn, whilst 
Three Shells greedily listened to the sound of wailing, and watched 
the smoke with ferocious delight gkneing in hia rut's eyes. But a 
fate as tragic and sudden soon fell on Three Shulls himself. For, 
scorning her country’s conventionalities, and throwing her old 
pride to tho winds, Radha breaks in on tho court assomlned to try 
Afzul, and explains tJie true cause of his presence in her 
father’s compound. And, to crown all, the robberies were there 
and then brought home to t\s'o professional thieves in the money¬ 
lender’s secret employ, by Mr. Romesb Ohunder Roy, who, Laving 
been sent by tho Calcutta Brohmoists to examine into the facts of 
Krishna’s apostasy, had discovered certain secrets of Dhupnagar 
lite. Three Shells fled; and next day he lost his path in tho jungle. 
His wild flight from a tiger was arrosted by a precipice at the 
foot of which stood Afzul and another pursuer. The brute seized 
Three Shells, who dung to the edge: a shot brought them to terra 
Jirma\ and the two mausinters speedily perished in each other’s 
embrace. Afzul, of course, married Kodha; and ^ishna forsook 
the Empyrean and Saraswati, the Goddess of Wisdom, for bis 
anoestral acres and Ohakwi. 

Tho Maiu^un’s death, no doubt, looks sensational, and its dr* 
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ciimatances of time And jiIhcc rnflier improbable; nnd it nnfl:ht 
be plausibly urj^od that the doi elopment of the story deptmdfl on 
an unaccountuble will of onii^^ion, .'ind an improbable of com- 
mission. Rut, opart from ihi't. Die story presents an inlorostin? 
icture of Hindoo life anrl cli.iracler, thou'di perhaps .\n{?lo- 
ndmns ahme will fully nppreciale its fidelity. How np]»ropn;ite 
to the man and tl'e occu'-iou is the attitude of U-joy, llu; 
match-maKer, as, with his head on one side, a 11<a\(’r <l.uiitily 
held to the lip of hia iio>e, Ins eu's livilf-clo-ed. and a pl u-id 
Biflile on his conntt-nanee, he stands listening nnperfciv.'d 
outside It gronji of villngers gossiping iilvmt, iho Krishna- 
Radhabihsiness ! All throngli the story Hejoy is jiift the man 
whoso aoul, in a past stago of hia existence, mieht iiave inh ibiteil 
tbo body of a eat. ffia step is toline. When ph'u.M'd, he ntte:s i nar- 
ticulafe'aoands like the purring of a cal. ^ on aliin si. evpect liim 
to rub himself against your legs. To look at him, *• voii 
o.ould have ahnost: swt)rn he had made his 'toilet by lick¬ 
ing himself only half an hour bidbro.’’ Tiie most amnsing 
diameter in tho story ia Mr. iloy, tlie banister and e\'-Toni]'lar, 
whorfo oecentneities and irreverent rcniarl..,‘j on tho holy 
cow .so horritiod tho siniplu folk of Plnipnag'ir. Tli.*n there 

is Ranianrith (jossain, whom one lo\ps to nnagino flitting ero<s- 
legged ill his fiimple-poreh, ns Im cimteiuplatively smokes liis 
hookah, after tlie rosy dawm, and in the dreamy eve ; the tine old 
priest, with hia shrewd notiona on men and things, his kindly, 
dignilied, end persuasive ways, but withal his (piiel, dry tariMsm 
for tile hypocrites rash enough to provoke it, Knmnnath is the beat 
type of the old-fashioned llii'doo j ju.-^tas Kvishn.i w;-! Mr. Roy and 
tbo “Tbplv ” (Heputy-.Miig'ishate) aro iV'peetivfJv e.\,iei types of 
rovoluiiomiry or Voung- Hetigal; jiiid .all t>mr ought lo bo studied 
in ronjuTiotutn. Mr, Allardye" niake.s bi.« Hab.K-s ju'r.son.ally in- 
lemsting ill apitii of tlii'ir meaniie.-s, their dnjilicity, or their 
.'■liullow e(*nceit. It would bo absurd to fool angn-y ivith Mr, 
Koy; his unfailing good humour and aolf-pi ;,-sossion di,-> 
arm your reseiitinout at his aiu;i/lng impudonee; and }on 
can only hiugh at him ■wliou, alter a, siuihh'ng that would 
settle mofc'l men, ho walks chemaly otf, whistling a eoekni'y 
air und twirling his gold-headed cane. Xe\t lo Jlam.niatli 
and Krishna, the besl-dr.iwn cluir,actor is poriiaps Agha, the 
Khyberee, Iho rough, wild, yet temlor-heiirted Or.^oii, who 
seriously thoiiglit of slaying an inlidol ui* tw(.» by way of in¬ 
voking the conipH.ssioti of Allah on the im[)ii.<t>i), d Aj'/iil, but 
who iiually decided on tr\ing a pilgrinuigo !.> (he loinh of tho 
holy aaiut, and began his praver in the foibw ei- blunt and 
stmiglitforward sentence :—" Oh blec'^t d Rir M’uri.'/a AU Khau, 
an Afghan yourself, and knowing In w dillicuU it is for an Afghiin 
to do right, havo imncy on the \ilest and hninblest of \our 
slaves.’’ And tlmn, alter denouneing hiuise.lf as “ w«ir^othan a 
dog of dirt and a cat of cUiy”; “wt-rso th.ni tlm Nawab of 
Ranch Paliar’a little, brown, .sp.'uined gidding and “ wa.rse, than 
tho rotten old roek that lies belwiam iJliupiMgarand ^lilkigruiij, on 
the hanks of tlio (iungapooLru," he condudis:- “ W hero fore, Oh 
blessed Pir Murtaza Ali Klian, .-eeing that thou ait so holy, nnd I 
am so vile, do what is needlii]. WJuit use (jf more ? Anieeu. ’ Tho 
dascriptinn of Aghu's rimiinatioiis on tho miMilisfactory order <d‘ 
things in general is liighly humorous. Another agn eahlo eliarac- 
teristic of Mr. A Hardy ce's work is the absence of any appearance 
of eflbrt. Only in one insUineo is a deseiiplion overdone:— 

Thn Gungapootra caune gliding dowJy dnwn lo the iKiltuju of the v.<oK*y, 
sweeping wiih its waters imv the uiio ^ide now (lie (dlior, as tlio robtt of'"a 
queen are from I'idt; to side .IS .slip p.T.ers the palinT hull ; tliu-wiiig up 

huge mounds of .silt as it elowly (haiblts the cornea' of Milkigarij, ile. 

The Hiinile is quite in the Oriental spirit; hut the ahrnptnesa of tho 
transition from pictorial drapery to alluvial deposit almost suggests 
the substitution of silk fur ,sjlt." 


PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR.* 

T HE painstaking nnd aeennite authorof this work lias put b'dbre 
himself .a very distinct ib.sue. Jlo i,s not exfictlv engaged in a 
^oceesof rehabiliiation. He ie dHermined, if possible, to .showtliat 
the splendid nioritiine fie,hic\cinents to whicb w'o ow e tho discoveiy 
of America and Australia, the sen route to India, (Tiina, and thu 
Moluccas, and the circumnavigation of the globe, nil compnased 
into » century, were in reality duo to tho imagination and persc- 
venuice of a- single man. As tho great-grandson of our own 
Edward HI,, as the graidson of John of (hnint, as tho son of his 
daughter Philippa and of Jyitio, one of the Ijcst kings that over .-at 
on tJio throne of Portugal, Prince Henry, termed “ tho Xavigator,** 
has a special claim on tho respect and remcmhranco of Englishmen, 
This Vidnca was Ku n, fortmiately, at a titiio ^hen the world had 
juatheguu to wake up from a long slumber, and Mr. Major has 
shown, by a»good deal of reswirch, how King Jofio vanf[iji.sh'ed the 
Spaniaixls in tlio battle of Aljubtirrota, formed an alliance with 
England, I’orced tho Mussulmans to evacuate the town and citadel 
of Ceuta!, and then allowed his sons, more than one of whom were 
men of eminence, to give that attention to travel and maritime ex¬ 
ploration which in so short a space enlarged tho whole horizon of 
joUties, aoionce, and trade. Wo do not make out that Prince 
Henry is wfititled himself to take rank as a discoverer. What 
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Mr. Major rl.aimn for his hero is that he successfully stinaulatod' 
and directed tho onci^e.^ of his own and other races; th%t, on 
the bleak promontory of Sagteo, swept by the winds of fto 
Atlantic and unrelieved by vegetation, he passed 3^airs in studyii^ 
impcrRict map.'i, and in perfecting inadofinateinstrumentfl; that, ^ 
a pnlicioua liboniHty, ho ensured to his country the servicos 
of ablu .seamen of all nations; and that, in a litb of leas than 
seven^v V'^ur^, ho lairly placed Portugal for a time at the head of 
the piMiu’ens of the world. Wo admit that the auUior has-mado 
out a very g^iod ease, and we may siiy of hia work, as a literary 
production, that it tells us a great deal in a moderate compasfi. If 
I be narrative lja.s onciwmally a dry antiquarian flavour about it; 
if tho pages teem wdlh sncli names a.s Pedro and Diego, Pcrestrella, 
Haltha/.iir, and Hartosti; if there i.s .a certain wmieuoBs in the ac¬ 
counts of stormy Capes, furioue sefis, low Hues of coasts fringed 
witli palm-trees and cultivated by hostile Moors or tattoed and 
suspieious niurroea, these characteristics arc ouly Avhat we must 
cxpe(‘t. But the author is never gramliloquent, never loses Right 
of his promi-ses and proofs, and never writes for eff’ect ; and now 
and tbon, in his de.seriplions of slran^o customs and gesticulating 
and Milked coinliatunts, there is a fre.shutss and a Himplicity which 
take iiij back to Herodotus and Defoe. 

'fherc is, of course, a family likeness in all the experioncHR of 
thi'so hardy seamen; mnl the l\u'tiigii'‘.se, being good Roman 
Catholics, seem to liiive been honestly aetuiiL<‘d (piito as much by 
the hope of introducingOlirislianity among barbarouH Inbes fts by ft 
thirst lor new cotupiests. Whi'i’cvor the\' landed they app<.*ftc to have- 
first planted tho stamirml of their eouutry, and then to unvo carved 
ii cro-'. 'I'lieir next endeavour ordinarilv wus to win over some of 
the ni‘groe.s and carry them back to Portnpnl. But these IxMievo- 
lonl nudive.s wert'not.seldom misconstrued, and there arc one nr 
two ugly .^turics of artiticea resorted to by the e.xplorers which 
were ;net with forcible retaliation by the native.s, Bfirrenness of 
re.^ults only iipjiears to have had tlie ellbct of Jiaiqiening invention 
and furnishing fre^’i incentives to energy ; and, with all our inndern 
amplilude of resources and vveallli o1 knowledge, wn must admirt. 
the couragt.1 und skill which earned frail ships, provided with un- 
sciontilie. inslvumonts, round dangerous Tapes and over tem- 
ja'stiions oceans in wii'ety to their nnlmown ports. Indeed this 
book lin.s more than onco reminded us of Macaulay Is warning 
against tlie lialiit of hioking at ancient transnelions by lie' light of 
nuidcrn kiiovYk'iigo, and of boasting that wo all know that there, is 
a place ciilkid Xew Holland, while holli Colninhiir. and (tamaweiit 
to their graves in ignorance of the tiict. 

Wc tdiall ti u'lvourlo condm.'^e some of tho chnpter.s in which 
Me. Major shows hoxv, step by sli’p, the Portuguese crept 
along the vast coast of Ahica, got pie i tho Tape, of (lood Hope, 
and evcninaHy foundeil an empire in India, where their careor 
as explorers eiidetl and that of atlininiHtr;i;or,s did not begin. 
There i.s an old tradition that. Madeha was reiillv <lis- 
roveivd by nil lingiishman naiiicd Macliiu, wlio lell in 
lo\e with a voiuig luJv of good family, carried her off 
in .‘‘pile of her parenta, was driven to tho island in an 
a1<.empt to evado punsiiit and reach Eranc , and died there 
with his rnistrcHp, the survivors just managing to reach the 
cotvst of Africa, whoro they w.-re tiikoii prisoners by the Moors. 
This book show's that one of Machiu’-v ctcw, a Spaniard named 
Juan de Morales, was ransomed by Spanish inten'ention, and 
eventiuilly found hi.s wnvy into tho service of Prince Henry, whO' 
sent out ono of hi.s navigators, (ionsalves Zurco, to re-discover Iho- 
i>lar]d and colonize it for Poruigal. The name of the Englisliiuan 
iMacliin is still retuinod io a part of Madeira called ^Machico, while 
Funchal, wo iiro told, ia derived from the Port iiguese Futwho, or 
fennel, with which tho place abounds. M’o like to hoar of tlu> 
conUnnporanooua account of abundant water and wood, of tho 
jackdaws and tho sea-wolves which gave their names to places 
either in Madeira itself or tho lesser island of Porto Santo ; of tho 
intTOduction of the sugar cane, and of those celebrat^id vineyards- 
which, though they recently have ceased to All our celkrs, only 
tliirty years aftm* their introduction displayed' hunches of threo' 
or four palms in length, which to a Venetian navigator appeared 
‘^tho most beautiful sight in tho worldy and of a prolific rabbit,, 
w hicb littered so copiously that her descendants ate up all the 
vegtUable. cultivation and becanio a positive pest. But it rathei' 
taxes our faith to believe that when certain dense forests in tlio in¬ 
terior of the island were sot on fire, in order to save labour and to 
ole,vr ft passage, they continued to bum unextinguishod for the 
space of seven years. After the di-scovery of Madeira a great deal 
of time and labour w.a8 8|teut in doubling Cape Bojador, exploring 
the country of the Tawny IVfoors,passing the Senegal, moving aouth- 
w ards along the Cold Const, and preparing tho way for tho triuwiphft 
of Dias and (Jama. Tho author takes occasion lo show dbarJy 
tJiat the group of the Azore.s, though marked on an early Oenoeiws 
map of 1351 found in a library at Florence, were not known to 
the Portuguese at all till 1432, nor vilonized till some years sub¬ 
sequently. And there seems to bo Rome controversy as to the 
precise dale of discoveiy between tho Flemings and the Portu- 
guest*, into which we do not caro to enter: but tVe may remark 
that Mr. Major elTectually explodes the tradition about an eques¬ 
trian statue, w’ith letters in the Phoeuician or some unluiowu lan- 
giiagc, which pointed to the existence of a fiiBW world across the 
Atlantic. 

Passing over these t^ics, we comer to tho remarkable enter¬ 
prise of the Venetian Codamosto. This gentleman, when cmXyr 
twenty-two ycius of ago, had the luck, owing to contrary wiads^ 
to make iho acquaintance of Prinoa who heliped to- fit out 
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.his ship and sent him to report on Madndra and Porto Santo, and 
to pu^ -his -way stiJl i'urtlwr south, in the epaco of some thirty- 
savan years since their (Usoovery the islands had made a marvellous 
progre^. Goats, wild boars, and rabbits, oa we have already said, 
were ubuodant. There was wheat onough for conHumption and 
for export. Wood of groat elegance and IVagrancy was made into 
fornituro, which was seat to Portugal, imd Madeira could boast of 
eight hundred men, of whom one hundred were inountetL Then 
we have an interesting account of a native puteatato who pos¬ 
sessed the country fifty miles south ol' the Heiiegol, and to whom 
the Portuguese gave the odd title of Budoniol. Tliis worthy 
had nine wives in ouo place, and more or less in otliers, and was 
respected by hia subjects, not for iiis rank, but f{.»r his riches and 
for “personal strength, faeuse, iustice, courage, niid good looks.” 
lie kept up great sitite, only showing himself to his subjects for 
■one hour in the morning and a short time in the evening; and he 
oUowod no one, not even his relatives, to apprtjuch him e.xropt on 
their knees and with their foreheads on the earth, sojuethn.g like 
the fashion counteuLmced in Burma. The cluurito, we are not 
surprised to learu, was ti)0 hoi for cereals or vines; but there wiis 
]>ieuty of oil and palm-wine, us w'ell as of serpen Is, white ant.'5,and 
auiinals of various sorts. Horses imported from ikirhary could not 
eUind the “ extreme heat,” which “ soon killed them” j but we are 
inclined to inijiuto the mortality, not to warmth of climiih*, 
which favours the high-.spirited Arab, but to ’unsuitable food, 
tsiich as beans and miller. South of i’riiicu Ibidouielh country 
was the Gambia, and up tliLs thoy proceeded some way, but re- 
iurned after an eiicouulor with the iie;^roe.a which road.s very him 
.1 page or two of luAumi ('rmoc. In a tecoud voyago their 
;notive.s were better uppreciuteil, and (■uJainuhlo proceeded some 
.'dxty mile.s up the (lambiii, to tlio region of Batti Minima, or King 
Batti, Fever compelled him to r(*turu afler a stay of eleven 
days ; but he lasted de]>hant's llesh, and thought it haid and 
disagreeable; saw some liippopolumi, and wnmleiedai a habit, 
KLiknovya elsewhm*, of eating dog's flesh, .^bout thin time huoIIkt 
I'.'. ptaiu, one Diego Gome/., wont much further up the same river, or 
u'iirly five hundred miles, and feasted the sovereign, Nnininumsa, 

Ml return for divers civilitii®, with fowl< uml meat uiid white wine 
.aid rni, to such an extent that tJm gue.^ls said to each other tluit 
‘ no nation was better Iban the Ohrisiiaits,” We uvvii to foeling»un 
ialerest in this potentate, and in his whh for biiplism; in his 
auiu/emont at learning that tin! Ohri^li.ai^' carried im their wiiila 
I bird which I’onld catch and kill other l)ii\ls; mid in his longing j 
' o’ soino rams, sheep, geese, ami a pig- ; as also for two men “ wliu ] 
' (.uld construct housc'^, and make a survey of bis city.” Jjnt the j 
jvurative s.iys little more on this Hubject except that, some two | 
''ars ufterwurd.-i, I’rince Henry cent a c<*riai:’ .abbot, n relalive 
• d a cardinal, to lemain wuib Aoihimansn, anvl instruct him in liie 
tnie faith. 

When Prince Henry died ami was buried in the monastery at 
ikituiba, in a touih winch, by leasou of ltd cxipiiviito deoign, 

vve are to believe eve-wilnesses, is alone worth a journey 
1 ) Portugal, di.scovcry .su&taine'l a chfck’ li>r a thuo. But 
dio race t)f eiilerpiisjng navigators was not extinct. King 
Vil'onso, as the author spells lih name, leased the African trade for 
Jive }e.ar.3 to Fernam Gome/, vvitli tho exception of ivory, stijiii- 
kiling vvitli excelkuit IbretlKMight, that llie ics-'Ce. should be bound 
to discover annuuUy one hundred leagues ol coast. 'Idus gentle¬ 
man, who mubt not bo confounded with another of a similar 
mime, ulao discovered what wc call iho ipland of Fernando I’o, 
lilted out an expedition which opened up a trade in g<d(l dust, 
discov'erod the island of St. 'Jdmmas, and was tho tirst to cuks.' the 
ofpiator. .Vll this enahknl Foriiam to aina.s.s great wealth and 
louder good service to the King, who graijle,d him a coat-ol'-arms, 
finjont, three iiegruea’ heads collared, or, with rings in their ears 
and noses. 'J'Ucse expeditions doiibtle.ss prepared the way for tho 
linal triumph of Bartholomew ])i:is, wlio actually rounded tho 
Gape of Good Hope without knowing it, reached Algoa Jkty, to 
whicli l»o gave the name of Santa (b'u/, and returned home, 
owing to the exhaustion of his crow in mind and body, after an 
ahscnco of just Bixtecn mtuiths and seventeen d.tvp. 

Mr. Major judiciously ab-stains from dweiUug at length on .such 
a comparalivoly well-known story as tho voyage of Columbus; 
but ho draws attention to the lact that that gi-viat sailor made 
several voyages to the Guinea coast in the Poringiie-o service, 
and married tho daughter of a gentleman in tho hoiueliold 
of Prince Uoory, whom tliat Prince tia<l made Governor of Porto 
.Stvnlo, and who is credited with the introduction lliert 3 of the 
progouitrix of all tho rabbits. 'Jliis book reminds us how it was 
that tho proposal of Columbus to discover India by gv'ing due 
west did not meet with favour at the hand of King Joao; but, 
for the purpose of this work, it may bo conceded that the GcnoLse 
navigator deduced his inlenmccs from facts supplied by Por- 
tugu«M8 pilots, and gathered in trips to Miideiia or the Guinea 
cotwt. The fame of discoveries in tho Fast and South, 
Mr. Major, in the concluding part of his vvorlf, fairly apporlio?is be¬ 
tween Uubral, Be Gama, and Albuquerque on the one liiiiid, and 
Magolhaeus and his comiudea on the other. I)e Gama, stopitiug 
at various points on tho west and the east coast of Africa, and 
at Madiigascar, then known us the Island of St. Lawrence, siglitcd 
tlio high landofSSoutheru India, near Calicut, after a voyage ot more 
than tea months, and there is a grim and prophetic irony in tiie first 
salutation which greeted the advontiu-era. “ The devil take vou 
for coming her6^ what brought you from such a distance ? ” The 
reply, too, sounds oddly enough;—“Wecome lu search of apices 
and Ohristiane.’' We must leave readers to note how tho torch 


of dificovery was handed over unquoncliod by Do Gama to 
Cabral aud to Almcifla, the first Viceroy of Uio Indies, and 
how those and others discovcied Bra/il, A^cimsion, anil 8t. 
Helena, explored a part of Ceylon, already known bv 
accounts sent overland, aud at the beginning of the aixteouth cen¬ 
tury unshod uustwiird to iho Moluccas and China. It la almost 
humiliating to thiiilc that out of what might have been a noble 
inheritance, tiansmilted by a nation which then out.8lripp0(l our own 
in boldness, nothing is left but a strip of country on tlm west coast 
of India bearing Uxstimony to departed greatueas, aoino three or 
four wealthy mercjuitile familiixs lo)ig established at Calcutta, 
a Portugue.se church or two at liooghly aud at Agra, aud a 
luotlov assembly of lunubler porson.s wdio perpetuate the high- 
Hoimding naiues of Do tSouza, Gomez, Almeida, and Gonsalves, aud 
disclnirge tho mseful but not wry (dt;vating functions of clerks and 
cojiyisfd in Govornnient ollices at The Presidency towns. 

Till? last chapter in the booli in dovotv.d to MagaUiaons, who, 
when only twenty years old, hud be^-n in the retinue of tho first 
Portuguese Viceroy of tlio Indies ; aud bow he started on uu expedi¬ 
tion o<juip])H(l by Charles Y. of Spain, quelled a mutiny on ilk 
coast of South America, went threngh tho fcitraiG on which he has 
IjcsLowcd liis name, iKichod the lNuIippine.q and died in u fight 
with the natives at tho ibland of Matan, is all told with perspi¬ 
cuity and hUi;cinc‘tm’X‘<. Wo have only to add that poruBol is 
I'acilitulcxl by a largo map of Africa which gives tlio places both 
as they wero Imow n (m tlieir discuvery and as they are known 
liosv ; iliat, in an older map of 1591,1110 outlines of throe groat 
inland lakes, the .Albint, tho Victoria Xyanza, aud the Tanganyika, 
can all be traced ; llmt there is a ust ful inde,v ; that a curious old 
cliiirt of the northern pjirt of .Viistralia indjeates that ibe existence 
of this .sotillieni tract wiis nmro (luin suspected at a dale prior to 
that [is-signed for its dibcovery; and that at page 248 thoro is a 
very good drawing of a .st<e:o Hiatuo of Prince Henry in armour, 
the ni)ble e-V]ire*!-sioi) of vvhi' h setens to guarantee the moral quali¬ 
ties ascrihiHlto him liy hiendly coiileinpor.ariL'S,aud fully to justify 
the imlhor'p. high estimate of bis favourite hero. 


Tin: DAIilv COLLEEN.* 

'iUIB J)/irJ: CoUtrn Is a novel wbicli possesses tho rare and valu- 
uhlo quality of novelty. It i« difioruiit from other romances, 
and from other suiuple.s of tho Irish scimol of fiction, in ita fimlts 
no loss than in il.-) good points. An Irish novel entirely devoid 
of hum V r i.s ocrtumly a now species, and it must be said that the 
lack of ir.anoiiv in The .Dark CWAvfii is pluntiful and conspicuous. 
On Iho other hand, the scenery will bo strange to must reader, 
and in luany pins^.igos the aspecls of Jiatuiv, whether in an ‘’isle 
uuditfcov ernlilo in the nnheurd of W'es-t,"’ or in a Norman village, are 
Very cleverly dcBcnbed. Moreover, tho book is a study of a very 
cuuoiis and iiitero'sting stato of .society. The maunera aud customs 
arc jho.so w hicli students read of, as of dead antiquitie.',, in ancient 
mamniD of Gellic law’. I’ho life Ls that of poouie us uusophisti- 
c:ilf.d and us muc)i llieir own rulers as tlio dwtillers in the w'ood- 
l.Liid villages in t ieorge S.srid's AA/V/vs \\'’e may have 

to observe that the pictures of iliis life are sniufitiuies theatrical, 
and liiiit the liglit upon them, though it never was on sea or laod, 
has often illiiLuiued the Imnrds of the Uritisli ihofltro. Admitting' 
all Ihifl, aud even admitting the much graver fault that, with one 
or two exceptions, the ohamelerfi want litu and. reality, it must still 
be said that The Dark Dollein is a novel which no tliorough novel- 
reader should miss, aud wliich yajoplo who g’encrully shun novels 
may go out of their way I0 enjoy, 

Morua Dnnroou, tin‘Dark Oolleen of tho story, was a native of 
Fagle l.sland~a ft-a;'iueiil, as may be guessed, of on encient con- 
tiuenl that extended westward of Ireland. Tho people were half 
Celtic in blood, hull 6piinisl»; for one of the ves.nels that were driven 
nurtli and west in the great siorin that scattered tho Armada found 
rest in the naturallraven of Faglu Island. ‘‘ Free from the emascu¬ 
lating breath of model n eiUture and modem thought,” as the author 
quaiutlv save, the natives of Fugle Island were sound OaiholicB 
aud devoted bclie.vevs in fairies and water spirits; above ail, in tlio 
Miriinn Mam, or Mermaid tx>ueeii. The fishing people enjoyed 
autoiromy in a sense more oxlomlod Ihnn that ot wodeni Engiisli 
diplomacy, and every year elected a “ king.” Thom wins no consti¬ 
tutional reason why the same worthy should not hold tho post for 
several turns in succession, and tho father of Morua Dunroon had 
been king for twenty years-when the story opens. Now it must 
1 be specially I’oled that tho Eagle Ishmdors held the Homeric and 
! primitive theory of gooil government, the theory which prevails in 
; the Odys.--‘^'y, and vrhich is stated in tho Henohu^ Mor, When a 
good king reigns, then, us Rlv. Worsloy tmuslates Honior| and aa 
tho peopli' of Juiglc J.-biud lieliovod, 

Tlu-n tjic (lark cnrtli produces vino aud bread. 

With fruit the trees bend, and tbe hills teem white 
With tlijck.s, and iLhes swarm in the sea’s bod, 

Ami the whole ^icuplu thrive.s tor buch a righteous bead. 

Under a bad Jdng heriings fail and the potato diaeaas brings 
lainiuc. The plot of The Vark C<Meen turua on iho universal and 
implicit belief in this theory of governmuiit, It was Moroa’s 
destiny to spoil her father’s long and prosperous reign. It hap¬ 
pened to her one morning to be early abroad, in a land which 
may best be describml in the words of the aiithur:— 

The ItiZaud itself is rcveiUwl fnali from Ihc dew'v biitln of uioraing. 

* Th€ Dark Coihmt. Hy Uio Auibo’’ ''f “ The Queen of Coauauisht.'’ 
3V0IH. Loudon: Ekluud Ii{'iiLky it 5^011. 1B7O. 
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Oraf^» mountaitw, ffllatpiiinf' ponks that I'oint to hoav»>n ; stretches of 
groen pastiiru auU growiii^ corn, black UHxas ami wju^tcs of heather; 
streaina and mountain lough'' glimmeimg before the eye. The bides of the 
mountains are tom into craggy del lb, ihrough which the torrents envp; 
and hero and there amidst tin) openings in the grmnfe ciags are glimpbos of 
omorald where the nhecp .uid goats creep binall ns white, mice. Far below 
tlio land stretches in nn cceii sweep of grubs nnd heather, broken up by 
crags nnd boulders and loo e sioni's. To the south of the Inland faniJibio ally 
ahapen rock- form piomouioni's projf eiinglnroutinlo thc'ca : Munc del allied 
and isjiiiting nccdle-like to the sky, others tojipej with tahle-hinds of gm^s 
and heather, wlmli .ne again niclobed by masses of dibtorted crag-, eie-t^d 
with sea binokc ami diiliiiig i-louds. Ail round the clitfs arc tcriild--, opiTi 
ing here and there bke huge jaws tilled with sharp cruel teeth. I’leiie.dli 
lluvic the si-a wji-Iu - and surges in('css.aii( ly m and out o( cavdos bhe k as 
night tlun it is I'ast b.uk.and the hi.-ing foam bjijeads out upon liic 
watt-r, nnd (Ilf* wliilo bcii smoke, ribing high m tlie air, is Iicjten into tlie 
face of 11 \oiing girl who st.inds upon one of ilie highest cliil^, lookiu,^ out. 
over the c ean. 

After eiijiMing tin* pnit^jieot froju tlio height .Miinia wont down to 
tho coast, ami tlicro found, still alitc, ii I'lcurh bailer who liad 
been w'nblit’d on bhorc from a wjiH'k. It i.s diilicult Ui h«‘'.ie\c in 
tUu poKsihility <*f hiy recovery in tlm circunistancos d'vseribrJ. 
Kmil'.' Ih'^'fiii W'Ji9 sjiaTod liy the ?ea eiily to do uii.seiiiof. lie was 
thepaplaiu of a .saihng tes.sel, nnd '* m heuutil'ul a \oiitli " us am of 
the parag-ons whoahouiKlinluodciu .s'udit's ol liie lien iissance, lie 
had golden hair, hlun c>eb, ‘‘a snpiob Mnile,” “ii (ooing \oii;t',' a 
boft moustache, .soft wliite (ingeve, ami ahahit of b.iwii;: Mun J)tia 
which hoconies M'ry weaiisonie lie wore olo\,sv\hen at m'iI, 
iiicivdihle ns il nia_\ c-clmh ; lie .set'ided liinisell, and, in short, wasas 
unlike a Trench builo.- ii.s he coiild well he. Us way ^d' wakening 
him from Ids doadlv exlijubtion, Mevna “ 1- , k ilu* dripping 

hair, nnd eeo rlv u-n.l iwerv line of Hie fair face,' .md, by means id’ 
thi.s simjile proiv.ss, cnrisne'l) omitted m llie ni tion^ of the 
Humane Sncjfd v, “ his eyes opened once more." There \v;is clearly 
life in r>J.SbOii, ofjst^iwjiig which llie ion;.*li lis],rrnieii wliosoen came 
on tho .scene we I e jmiiir.illy anxious to throw him into the deep. 
“Save a ttranger from the tea, and he will ju'uve your bitter 
enemy’’ wa^ their moth*. They areucfl that tlm Midian Mara 
(who very likely wms only an am'estr.d spnilatler all) wutild he 
annoyed at llie le-cne, that niuckeiel wonhl eea.so to ^i^iL 
the coast, Unit the potato diseato would ivtmn, if Ihs.-'on were 
resuscitated. Dnnroon, tlie king of the i-'and. wa-,, as we have 
Been, peinonally interested in avoiding the threalened e\il.s. 7'he 
crown princess, however, very injndicio"s]y insisted on .sending 
for tho local medicinemati,a siuage quack mimod 'riiiini U'Deegau, 
and, by aid of the charms of ‘i’n.nii and the puweib of a good con¬ 
stitution, Ui.ssoii rallied and recovered he. Mh. i 

It is scarcely necep.q.arv to say that lli.sbon, as hr grow .stronger, | 
took a fimcv to Morna, and that Morna fell in lovt. with liim. M c 1 
ore repeatedly told ihal tho rogue of a niptam thought la r a mere 
pretty savage, and not what tho author chuost's to call a “civili/ee. ’ 
Tim(‘ slipped away, and visitors came to tlie inland ; among others. 
Father iMoy, a rather drunken but well-uKwning pi'ie.st, and 
Barron (1‘Cloasky, a Avandeiing beggar. 'I’lies'i Iw'o odd pet)i>lo 
are, with the exception of the pure and pasuonato heroine, the host 
characters in the book. llaiTon wa.s a eoiil* Jited eoMtur", ami a, 
good .son, who took with him in all his waudermgs hns ohl father, 
mounted on a donkey. The doiil ev showed gnat s.'igaeily by 
kicking llisson at siglit, and was clearly an nniiual of inueh fore- 
iright and value. Though there was jilenty of drink t vhy not 
“ lasbing.s and hivings galore’’ ? it is .'-tiaiige to miss ihe-be taniiliar 
terms in nn Irish novel), the island was di.'icontented. M lien the 
Feast of the King came, and when IbmroonAvas making tor the 
royal seat,the revolutionary feelihg hroke out, and the lishev;' failed 
for a new monarch. There liad been no luck since Jbinrooii s ived 
tho Frenchman, they cried. The sceptre, wais ju.st going to pass 
from the llunvoon dynasty, when Mopim, whose girlish inodesiy 
had hitherto kept her silent, ollered to dl\e down to tho haunts of 
the Midian Mara, ami pluck a crimson llou\-r from her sea gardens. 
Tho superstitious fnlk were satlblied Avith this ammgement, uiui 
Morna, who had a irmrked liking for “ sen.sit lion headers.’ was a.s 
gootl aa her word. The flescrliuion of her muonli|.;ht adventure, 
^ougli elovor and striking, lacks, we think, tho magic, tho 
“glamour,” with which some Avritera Avould have invc.stcd buch a 
dimng incidont of romance. 

In epile of tho Colleen's courageous dive, and in spite (*f tho 
blessing of the priest, luck did not liini. llis^on lingered in Iho 
island, and the mackerel and herring held olf. Truagh, a boat- ' 
shapcil dAViirfand an admirer of Morna, once witnessed a tondorsecno | 
between tlie i'renchinan and the girl, and that scene was only tho 
beginning of evil. Morna defeated by her native piu'ity and inmi- 
ccnco tbo sclicniea of lior would-be seducer, and Bi.s.s<iii was obliged 
to get tho pnest to perform the marriage servictj^ in secret. Soon j 
after he lelt tho island, nnd took -Morna with him to Bernifle, a 
little Norman town some seven miles from tho port of Ilantour. 
Thouirh Bisson had married Morna, he Avas by no means disposed 
to acknowledge her as hi.s wife, Ife kept her secluded in tho 
inland town, nnd passed his lime llirting with Euphmsio 
Monier, the ffmnf, dr. comptoir of a little cafd in Ilantour. Tho 
selfirthniFs anil the hai*d pivttiiip.s.H of Kiiphrasie are very carefully 
sketched, and one is made to fed that she really possessed “tho 
charming iunocence ol' a girl of nineteen, mingled with the prac¬ 
tised coquellvv («ic) of" the woman of thirty.’’ By skilful 
manoeuvring this siren at last extracted nn offer of marriago from 
the woundvel Bisson, wlio was now obliged to devise some plan of 
OTtting rid of Morna. Nothing better occurred to him tlian to 
decoy her (*n biiavd his new vessel, and leave her to the tender 
mercies of his mate Nicole Louandre, who, believing Jlornu to be 


a castaway misfrm of Bisson’s, had no reason to fancy that his 
own delicate nttentioiiH would not bo acceptable. Morna balHed 
him by tho simple oxpuclieut of leaping overboard, and swimming 
a quarter of a mile to shore. Safely landed, she walked homa^ and 
surprised Bisson in tho act of making love to Euphmeie. After a 
cleverly-written scone, in which the scoundrel convinces the tjur- 
willing ^Mornn that bo is weary of her, she walks back to Ilantour, 
in a sort of dream, and emliarka for Ireland. 

ISo fur the story, though not very probablo, has not only not 
revolted the readier ))y its absurdity, but has often choimed him, 
with the pure and ardent affection of Morna, or pleased him with* 
sliglitly o\eV“Colouvcd but still eHective sketches of scenery. When 
Morna readies Ireland, a less phiasant passage occurs. The weary 
and btiwilden'd girl, lost in a large seaport, is beguiled by an old 
l):ig into d low drinking-f*bop or shebeen, wdiero sailoi-a kiss and 
annoy her. Among others, Louandro meets licr, recognizes lior, 
ami, when sho pscap("<, pursues her. By groat luck she encountors 
Barron O'lJloasky, hi.<^ stately old beggarly fatlier, and tho donkey, 
who IS now promoted to the dignity ol a capital letter, and is spoken 
of a.s the Morna very nalurally Ihint'^ from fatigue, and 

B.'irron rerogni/.es her. 'Djen, “ in tho old (k'ltic tongue, which 
Morna know ami loved so wrll, a voire rxchiime*!, ‘ Begorracha! ’” 
ftaddrd more solnniily, “By Our l.ady iiml all the Saints, if it 
isn’t the Colli'H Jhthh! ’ A* battle royal betweim Ban'on and 
Lonamlro was i^ettledhy Llio iiitervontiou of thu donkey;— 

Tnii;ii\dro. bliiiuling Mith dcnolied ti^ts r.-ii'-fd in the iiir, roeoiA'od the 
ki-'lv full in Ills .'-idi', iiiid Aviiii a gru.in In* lill, her a numieiit. all .sUmmI 
ainu/'d. gazinj, Mlcntly n|)i>ii tin.* iu.ui’h -I'lisf h'ss fmiii ; then Morna ran 
to tlie A>'>, .uid fill with II loAv hy-lerical iry u}i(.^u1ut nook. 

Tliis wa.9 the pa-sage wliieh compelled us to conelndo that Irish 
liuinoiir was luit among the (jj the .luthorof The Dark CoUkoi. 
We do not intend to folloAv tho .Ass, Bairori, the old man, and 
Moriui back to I'-eglo Island, nor lo Idrestall tlu' CAiriosity of tho 
roLuU'r by disclositur tho end of this evimtl’ul history. Tlio eonclii- 
sion is in harmony Avith tlio wilder vein of tJio nairative, and all 
through tho book we miss and long'' for a return to the pleasauL 
quirt of iJio early clnipters, Plensanl quiet, tlio uutlior iniiy say 
with .sMDio trillli, never docs rf-turn ; things never are again a.s they 
were before .vuiiio one e\fill fill hour or da\ rolibed lile ol its illu- 
eiou, and naluro of her ssolt jieace mid eh,inn. Still, alter a tale 
more full of .'■■t<)rm ami tnnnoil than our anfll\^is even hints at, art 
demands Mime “ re^t and returning,’’ I'J”! more pronii.so of fair 
AAenther (lum AVe can delect in the, Inte-t pagms of Tht JUn'k 
Collrrn. Our readers are loft free to imaidne a more sed-ilo and 
tranquil, tliough not a very atlraelive, Ioa.* ali'air in the future of 
iilorna. Many will be glad, no doubt, to weave a day' dream of 
tlioir own in Avhidi slu' is beivimly pro-p'-mus; for though her 
history, as told here, wants hinnonr, ami the soPm‘ of pri'porLioiq 
and graeel’iil ease, she ht>i"'.'lf isct rl.unly a person in whose de.'-liuie-' 
no Olio can help feeling' eoiicemami inten si, 'I’lieso emotinns will 
make all but hardenod critics overlook' tho oecasional blemlshe*? 
and the preMiillng' btiilness of the novel. 


NOTIcr. 

JTe hctj Imve to sttsfe that ii\‘ drclnir to rctKrn rrjoctod Commutii- 
cdiioun: and fa fins rule ve van moke 'lo c.rcepfiun. 
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THE NEGOTIATIONS, 

T tho fU’esoTit moment tbero is an apparent improve- 
moiifc in tbo prospects of peace. Accoi'rliug to one 
statement, tbo English Ministry has intimated that it will 
sign tho Vrotocol on condition that Rus.sia shall make a 
formal engagement to demobiliz( 3 , and that, in tlio event of 
any failure in fulfdliug that eugagemeut, tlie Protocol shall 
liecomo nail and void. It is also said that tlic Uussian 
Govorniucnt is willing to accept this compromise, and ttj 
]mt the promise to demobilize into a inemorandum, which 
may, if nocessary, bo read to the English Parliament; but 
2U return it requires that the promised I’cmoval of tlio 
troops sliall bo deferred until tho Porto has accepted tho 
Protocol and made peace with Montenegro. Assuming 
that thi.s is the present state of tho uegotiations, it U 
no doubt, in a certain degree, a step in advance; 
but. it docs not appear that thoro is yet snlhcieiit 
ground for bclic\ing that all difficulties arc ov(‘j'. It 
is evident that tho postponement (f tho d(‘inohiliza- 
•tiou until difierencea arc at an end between tlic Porte 
and Montenegro opens up an ominous possibility of delay, 
jind it is easy to conceive that intluencca might be 
apfilied to ellcet tin's roult. A stipulation that tlic dis- 
.'irmamcnt should ckipend on tho decision ol a Russian 
Minister or Clenoral could scarcely bo moro illusory. I’he 
Jbinceof MnsijiNi oiio will make peace when hf" receivc.s 
orders to tliat dVect from Et. Petersburg^, and he will not 
make ])eaco before. Again, much must dt'pend on tho 
manlier in which tlie deiiiohili/.atiori is to he carried out, and 
this involves a number of delicate and awkw'ard questions, 
such as tho distance to which tho Ivussian forces ai-o to be 
removed from tho Turkish frontier, ami W'hether they are 
to ho allowed to leave behind thorn, to bo ivady for a 
possible return, the \ast amount of warlike stores whioli 
they have been aceuniulatlng there for somo time past. 
Nothing IS now said of the ropoidod proposal that Turkey 
should be ih6 first to disarm ; but, if it was really made, 
it wa.s obviously vexatious. The Turks aro not about 
to invade I^ssia, aud tliey cannot be expected to place 
thorasolves at the mercy of a superior enemy. Never¬ 
theless it is a question whether it is w'orth while to exact 
a promise of disarmament us a condition of agreemeni. 
If a Ib'otocol setting out the terms on which peace is 
to bo maintained is to bo signed by the Great Powers, 
it will perliajia be in the power of Russia to render the 
M’ansaetion nugatory by invading Turkey in the Sfiring; 
yjt tho diiilomatic and moral position of tlm aggressor 
would then be injuriously ajQTected by the previous verbal 
arrangement. An implied undertaking to desarm could 
not bo violated except at the risk of provoking univ('rsal 
indignation. Any supposed sanction of a Russian right 
of interference in Turkey would be worthless if obtained 
by means of deception. 

Tho diplomatic uncortaintics and difliculties whicli have 
■now occupied several months have perhaps reflected the vacil¬ 
lations of Russian policy. Tho Emperor Alexanock, who 
must at tho time of the Moscow speech have re.solved on 
war as tho only alternative to the submission of Turkey, 
appears to have afterwai*ds hesitated on tho vorgo of 
a costly and uncertain enterprise. Tho latest reports of 
military movements indicacd tho probable resumption of a 
warlike policy; and tho violent and menacing language of 
tho Russian pa)>ers corresponds with tho meusures of tho 
Government. The advantages of a free press aro uuiver- 
eally recognized; and, on the other hand, it may in certain 


states of Sdoiety la; iiiqiolitie to allow iinrestrainod dis¬ 
cussion. ’J'hc combiiiiitioii of rt'ckltjss lieenso with total 
absence of liberty has only been found pussiblo in Russia. 
Tho mischievons sophisma, the insoloiit deimnciaiiou of 
foreign States, the reckless provocations to war which are 
periodically substituted for ordinary discussion, ropie- 
seiit the appesil of despoti-sm to }iopnlar pa.ssioii. Tlui Go- 
vcrumeiit w'hich lately banished the profcs.siunaI advooat's 
of a batch of political prisoners allows no Berious treutment 
by journalists of domestic questions, and prevents at iir> 
pleasure tlio cxju’cssion ofopinioiiK on foreign aflairs wbieh 
may bo distasteful to its('lf. When it is thought expedient, 
to support diplomacy by intimidation, tho newspapers are 
fitimulaU'd and let loose; and Europe is invited to acknow¬ 
ledge the necessity of deforcnco to a spontaneous expri-'j. 
sion of the national will. At piTSCul tho literary ugent.s 
of the Government are dnclly engaged in attributing to 
England tho ri.sk of a rupture winch, if it occurs, will 
have been deliberately prepared and directly eausetl by 
Ritssia. It may bo true that, in conventional phraso, tlie 
I'lnglish Government might have been more ready to bnild 
a golden bridge for the retreat of Russia from a false po.‘^i- 
tion ; but tl:e conslniction of any bridge is likely to be 
languidly pursued when it is known or suspected that the 
fabric is not destined to bo used. The English Government 
•nay perliaps Jiavo nscertaiueil that the tedious exchange of 
protocol draft.s wuis only designed to occupy the Liino 
till the roads in Rouinania and Rulgaria should bccomo 
passable in spring. 

Tlio debate ot I'riday week gave Mr. Gj-apsione the 
opportunity of Tnaking another elciquent .speech, and 
enabled tliei Government to put their adversaries in an 
absurd position. If Mr. Eauceti’s motion wa.s, a.s Jili. 
Glad.stoxe Baid, merely a peg to hang speeches on, its form 
and fluRstuiicc may have mattered little ; but Mr. Fawce'i r 
hiiiiself took a more serious view of his own language and 
conduct; and it is surprising that ho shodld n(>t have 
understood the feebleness of tho argument which he. 
intended to imply in bis Uosolution and to snppm-fc by Inr, 
speech. Ho cannot havo quoted land phrases 

except for tho purpose of insinuating that tho Guveruraeiit 
was about U> repudiate principles utiirined by the Fout.ltiN 
Mimsieu; yet it was iiupossible that LR. Fawcl'IT Bhouhi 
know tho purpose and tenor of the late negotiations. 
Jjord IIaimlnoion and Mr. GlaiiS’IOAE him.self declined to 
vote for the iiiolioii, nmJ Mr. F.\\\e'i,iT, by olToring to with¬ 
draw it., aeknow IcAlged the iuopporLuneness of his cerimiv 
on tlie Gi.'veiiiinent. As an ajiology for blunders and con¬ 
fusion, it is suggested that, while all the world is talking 
about llu) Ea.sierii (^iiostion, it i.s unreasonable to ask 
that Parliament should bo exceptionally silent, Tho 
distiuelion Ijetvveeu iiresponsihJe eonverbation and de¬ 
clamations which may compromise tlio national policy 
might have seeinod too ohviou.s to be monlioncd. It is 
nlterly wrong to propose motions for tho purpose of 
hanging speeelies ufxm them. Mr. Ge.\1}STONE’s speech 
probably gained in elfect by the accident of hi.s having mis¬ 
laid hi.s papers. Detailed statements of outrages com¬ 
mitted on Turkey would havo been less intero.sting than 
the powerful declamation which took their place. The 
admiration of tho Jjiberal memhors for tho oratory of their 
former leaderr must havo been tempered by annoy unv:u 
at being compoUed to vote either with tho Government or 
against their own convictions. It want romarkubio that, 
notwithstanding hid impressive denunciation of tho Turk.y, 
Mr. Glai> 5 To:{£ abdUiued, fjm bo has abstained on all former 
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oooasiona, from pi^opomullnrij u polii-v. 'Mr. Fanvcmt’s 
luoUon pouited divedly to rnerrlou; mid porhitps ]Vlr. 
Gi.ADSTONE may sliaro Ids opinimi ; but liu has Dover yofc 
OKpiWOcl il. It is still Dicro prolirdde that, lie? would 
nicUno to acq^ui(?;iconoo in f{,u som ijdvn ntinoii; bnt on 
lhat point n.lso ho h:i?^ iK-.-n i.ilonl. In his lot It r to Sir 
II. Woj-i K, nn.1 in his s]K>'rii on 'i’noschiy 

hist, Ml*. GladsFomi: aduiitM tho in- 

Kurrcction he* Uimn^lit Imui.-mily yield to tlu; lii^hoi* 

duty of proKcrvinjj; neutralily. ito iidimatLs an <^f>pn- 
filto judj^nmnt as aj>j)lii*:ihlo to flio pivserit conlrst ; I 
hnt wlu'tlun* ho jn-oposcs a hirarli of iiem r.'Iily, or an 
approval ot' n, hi'caoii <.>F neut.jTdily hy odiors, Ik* lias tk'vi'i* 
yet cliKshriotly f-iuti'd. Lord f>iK":v' uveovodly hol-N pi.o'o 
to 1)0 inoro iinjiorf.int (Inn the )■ Tonn fifTiirKisii admnns- 
tration. Mi*. (ii M'-'roxi: Ins tioI, yot jilodjc'd hii:is<'ir lo 
tho loelral (‘OD-.0(|aoni-L* of Ills niirui rous spon-lios and 
jiumplilots, 

Tho only forerast r.f tho rnt'To uhioli can l)o cnnlidcntly 
Diado is tho oraimhxr propo-sM'n lh;it th«' i's’en! ions ot' 
Uuasia will be fnlhllnl, wla'llicr (hoy point to pon-c or lo 
war. The I'an^iish domnud of «!i ami.'im ni as a. condiiiou 
pi'i'Codcnb lo tlio siiTFialnro of a I'licji-ol is an at'-i'nipt lo 
anticip.ate by ;i lew days or wml s tic* idiinnto .•'ohillon. 
^'\s Sir S. NOH'iiii'oiL said in .iiro.ri r if) Lord I!\i;i i\t. io,s), 
and in due' oHIcial jiIomm-, tho pu nt nni'o' .. ,iy rclili's 
rather to Uio (■irt'iin'isl.incos in winch (lie Ih.timid Is to ho 
ad.opted than to tlie ho*i!n i»i uliicli it i.s ovfnv'.-oii. jhllitn* 
tho Governrncut is sfiJt i::noriin( of tho puipi'-.c.’, uf iLon.t, 
or it is not at hliorfy to einiimmiioide' tiu' knowlodso 
which it may possf'ss. It would Ii.ive boon ''clI if Pavha- 
iimnt had durit.i;* llio mhr\:J of iiaonovinty I if'M 
contciit I) abstain from dcsiiilory el. hatos on iso- 
lated portu'n.s of llu' L.stern (pii-dion. 0\(‘of i; o nr L 
n)!sefi‘'*onahlo parado':c‘S vshh-ii eonlil liavo hoi ii or it(d 
at the ]irc>cnt inoiMciii i.s Mr. Gi.\n ioni.'s l oit .--'’t; 

that before tho Grime:.n \^ar Jinsi-ia ])o.'. o .oi undis¬ 
puted rio'ld of intei'\cnrioii in tin; doinostlc y o’o/TO'icnr of 
Turkey, (>n tho eoni i*aiy, tlie o.sf on: ihlo cin > oi the wmr 
Avas the deinaiiel hv tlio Loiporor Nk' r(n..\S o' e e-(''ioe'--io'i 
Avhicli, if Mr. Gl.M*sro\L' ■; ('pudon wore ■■ oot would 
have been utK'rly snj'ei'lbrins. It is harrl r.n .s.r IL i'ha.ejr 
that his withdrawal I’rftm the Liubiis.w at Gon- lant I'aijil 
Nlioakl 1)0 ri'cornruondod on Iho pn-onrid tlsil lie ,p-irt d [lie 
convietion wliieli was ontei’f.aincfl in i‘h-;3 hy lie' Gt.uorr - 
nient of whicii Mr. (Ji.miM’onk \y:is a'ni-'.h r, .o.d hy il'c 
Kraporor Njciioi..\s himsidf. It will Tiei'.io; n'>i he om- 
])iHlii*iit tln'd iSir I I. Mli.ioi shonhl rel’irn lo Gom-!- to!uiopi'', 
Li('t?!iuso )io reprewenis a pojiCy Avliich has h. i a ’.iLisidly 
uhandoDOft, and al.*'0 hceause ihc Upno'-it'on h; . liahly 
succeeded in eon\ ineinjj; the dhirks llud. t la* A'M’,-o»nu was 
<Iispo.scd lo connive? nt their follies atal < riine.^ ; hnt is\u‘ll 
lliab i\lr. I?oi IiKH she.nhl hi’AC doinninciMl m apiuoprlalo 
language tin? vile aiul (Mluini.lon.s ,'dt:ecks to which Hn’ II. 
hll.LIOT has Ix'Cii ex])osod. 'i'!:e ])ei.''onal cimn'.y of inoi’<? 
than one new.spapt'i* (h>rr‘sprnidoiit to tho .xmci-saisju 
ruldcel venom to I’ulst) ehaige . .uul iir irin.ilioas w n.oti pi‘o- 
iijihly oi'iginnteel in lin .sian : ir.;ero:-1 iocs. dhr JI.m.y 
hhiUOT WHS acciiseil in ])laiu terms of inliiau e; .igam .1, 
Lord SALlStiUTad hy writcr.s who li.ad [n'evn'ii'^lio\' uiod or 
propagated tho meiidaeions ri'port that liea<lvivo.l t)io j\uio 
to reject proposals which laid l:.‘on suiictioned hy li"' ihipdisli 
Government. It. may have Ijcen some ccnvol.sliou to an 
ujiriglit public si'rvant that in the late dchale every ^p-e.dcf r, 
exoopti Mr. LtvLAM)?', reeogni/od in hecoining laiiiji., ^e the 
iionourable and loyal eli.iiaeter w'hicli laid h ^ n so vn’jlm- 
tonly i:u[)Ugiie«l. It i.s to ho lu»pod ratlier tl. m evpeeicd 
that »Sir Ji. lOi.Lioi’s assailants, and detractors ndl di; ! 
fairly with Ida teuiporary or ptrnuinenb succcs.s ji*. 


ITALY. 

rjlHE outline of tills year’s Jhidget has been submitted 
JL to the Italinn Garharnent by Sigufir J)Ki>KK'n.s, and 
tho prospect wlpch Italy Inis before lier i.s at lus,'.t as satis- 
fjetovy as could have been expeeteil. If Italy is not <>\*act!y 
i.olvent, she is rnarelniiT to (he great g.ial of M'lvcney with 
fu m and \igorous . tep*-. TIkuh? i.-: to Ik;, if ail '/.•( s well, a 
surplus this ye.u*. ft i- not a largt'sm pin or n g .sonie- 
v-miL u:ider Inilf a, rniljif'Ti .slerbng i hml slill .rp.luH of 
c’.i'y kind is a glory to Italy, itaiy is rydiani (ui-s-^cd by 
tu-xatiou; but ,sho becomes every yeni* morii pr^^lpcroua 
und rich. Her for the present 3car is estimated 

iit 55,800,000/., and her outluy at 55 400,000/.; and 


the exertions which Italy Tnust raako to raise a sura 
so large in proportion to her rc'^oiivcO'S arc very great. It 
is uu ohl story, too, that some of the taxes are very hard to 
hear, especially tho Grist..tax, and tho present Ministry 
eaimiin pledged to mitigate, if nor> to remove, the grjevanecs 
to Avliieli the t'xnclion of tlio Grist-tax gives rise. Hut in 
piiu'lice tho Ministry has Ivam ))l)liged to let things go on 
a. they were, a.s tliis wus the only means of keeping up the 
credit of tho connlj-y. ^Signor G) ri;LTJS cannot adroit 
uuv remission of taxation, and lii.s hope for the future lies in 
the prospect that the existing taxes may be gradually j^dIi 
lo yield more and more by the development of the imlioind 
resources and by an adroit arningenicnl of new treaties of 
eommerco, lie, liowever, takc.s credit to his Mini.stry for 
Irivitig Mlreaii^" done somoMiing which cntJih'.s it bo 6[icmal 
commendalit)!!. Ilis predecessors, he hay.y, woro wrong in 
their ( slinuiles, Tho income of Inst year was over-estimated 
by nine millions of francs, and Die (‘Xpondituro under- 
e-liinaled h}'^ eighlei?n millions, Ihit Im and his colleagues 
* li''cled rednclion:^ to the :irri<mnt of twenty-four millions, 
.-.ot liat t liey^iieeeeded ill almost (Mict lyrepairing the blunders 
of ilie iMlYCiii i'll Miii'slry. Iv,on, however, if all goes thk 
I year as well as could be wmhed, and there really 
IS <i small sarjilus, tl.'c lliiiinci.d [lositlon of Italy 
will '.illl he far from wliut |)airio[ic .stiitosiuen would 
wi'di lo See it. In the first. ])t}i,cc, there is a large 

lloat ing ih bt of oyer niro* millions ;>terling, and it is nut 
tthvious how Signt))* Dm’kdms, .‘-o far as bis speech has 
I'itlii'rLo been repoj-ted, propu.ses to de.'d with tliis great 
toareo of clitUciilivx In tlu' neYl. ])kice, Italy is cnrseil 
i wiih a large infonV).rfd)!o [tiijxi* eurremw, the incouverii- 
tnei;-i ol wliich are fi'lt in e\ery IiMiie.aelion of daily life 
Signor lb I’lM.ns has laid th ' ' .‘iir'ige to try to <lo some¬ 
thing not inci usideiable in tiu* w.'V of gw«])])Hng with 
this L'lga.ulic c‘vd. lie pro[ < '■) th-al, the pn .sent lijui! 
which is ahout thirl\-se\<, n a half million 

sterling, fha'I not he eN:e.''ede(l, and that a sinking 
fund shall be iustiliili'd, h'‘gi'.miie'; with 800,000/., iiex. 
year lor tho exiinctiou of the j>:i{icr curivney. Lastly, lu 
thinks ih iiidispeir-ablc that llu'Crwlil, Iiislit.ution shall hr 
relbriiK'd and j)iovivie,| witli m-w eap'lah h'or thii jiiir *- 
j o ;o lu‘ jii’opose.s —if thu is the nal m. ;ining of lil.s pro- 
; -il, wliich has as \er beisi only lirii lly ri.|iorle(l hy tek 
g’raph—Hint iho land heloiigiug lo the rurr'l eominum 
he.sohl, llu* eommuue.s iiei-iving an C({mvalcnt (duo-g. 
on tho Sla[(‘, and thit tho money prodncod hj^ tlic s.ale,- 
shall ho Used to set up l^and danl:'^. I'liis is a bold m< a 
sun*, and Olio oj)eii to many obvious oliji'eJioris ; hut it j- 
})i'emalure to eriliej^^e ii until ils exact ch.iraeter ant.' 
drift Jiro moi*e pn-eiseli^ known than they a**'-' at pre.vent. 

'I’lic ipiarrel between the Vatiean and the (luirinal ragi ■ 
wilh Tinahateil fury. Gaidinal tSivi.o.i; has now issued . 
rejily to Signor I \1 YF'.'.'Im’s cireulai' lo tho magi.striites r 
which the rea.soiis AA'cro ;slal:d which had induced th 
Government to permit tho ruiblication in ltal3^ of (he I'npi,' 
receiil. Alloeutieii. Th(‘ new Pa[):il ntterance is Avrilten in 
' sl iMin of pas-ionato iTul-.gna)iou,andoj[)eulyaimealHto fureig. 

I I’oworsto intervene on I'eii,df of the Goi'i:. tlie bottm; 
i (*r I lie disj)uU' lie 1 nil irreeotx-i'ahle. divergency of conce{> 

I tioo as to Avhat tile GoJ'i:’..: po.ailiou ifi ll.'ily roa1l3‘ is. TL. 

[ theory of tho Italian (hfverii ment ii (ii.it, when the tem 
i jioral ])i)wev was taken from tlie Govi:, Italy undertook h.. 

I hu'iii.di liim with an asylum exemjit all.ogcther from Itiiliai' 

' jnrisdielion. where he might go on, so far as Italy wilscoh- 
! em-hed, exactly ua if ho vvm-o at Avignon or Mill (a. LI- 
(is JUS halo from per.soiuil \iolonco or iriK.'rruptim. 
in the fiuietion.s of his spiritual oHiee as if he were livin;_< 
under the proteclioii of hrauce or England, and in adil?^ 
lion the Italian (iuvernment would pay him a handsoint 
pen.sion if he chose to accept it. lint then Italy claim, 
that the roiTi's position shall carry with it all its const*- 
qneiices. Tho fact (hat it ifl Italy which gives the Pop r 
an asylum which lie must have somewhere does not altei* 
the i i'lations whieh Italy has, in common with other Catholi< 
couiitnca, to tho head of the Church. Italy i.s, in tho eye.- 
of the Italian Government, as free to deal with the temporal 
ddliculries arising out of tho Popk’s acts as if the Pope were 
a thousand mile.s away from tlio V atican. Prance claims the 
right, of prohibiting the pnblicatiou of doouTnents issued by 
the Po) li, and it is only a que.stion of discretion when tli»' 
lO’i'Uel) Government will e.xereise this ri^ht. Signor Mancini 
iu i.lm sumo way considerod t.b« Allocation issued trom the 
VaiiiMu exactly as if it hud been issued from Avignon. He 
was quite at liberty to stop its publication if he pleased, 
bub ]\e thought it bettor not to stop it, and most people 
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will tliinlc bo judged wisely. If, again, Italian subjects or 
foroiguors residnig in Italy choose to make tlio Papal Alio. 

cution a handle for attacks of their own on tho Oovorn. 
ment, Italy considors itself as free to punish thein, so far as 
the law pcTmits, as it would consider itselC free to punish 
persons advocating a Tiopublicun revolution or tho rest<jra- 
tion of the King of Kacgi^s. If it pleases, tho Italian 
liament may increase tho rigour of the laws agaiint 
ecclesiastical agitators, just us any other country 
may legislate directly airainst priests if it thitiks 
fit/ Lriiely tho Italian Clovcrument has taken a step 
in this direction, and tho step it has taken appears 
to bo a decidedly wrong one. It is monstrou.s that priests 
should bo liable to legal penalties because tliey disturb tho 
peace of families, llioy cannot do tlieir duty unless they 
sometimes disturb the peace of families, nor can any men 
who try to make tho world better. The Italian Govoni- 
ment disturbed the 2)eace of a good many families wiion it 
took advantage of Sedan to drive the Potu; iicros.s the 
Td)cr. But ihero poems nothing more monstrous in such 
an enactment if made in Ilaly tluiri if made in fi-iiiiee or 
Austria, when once the main theory of the Malian Ciovern- 
ment is adojited, and it is rceognized that, whidher the 
Poi’E happens to be in the V'^atican or .it Avignon or at 
Jernsaleni, tho apliore of secular government in I tidy 
rorauins always tlio same. 

It is neodlosg to say that a totolly different tlicory of tho 
PoI’E’s {position as regards Italy prevails at the Vatican. 
There it is held that Italy, vvhen seizing by an act of 
c\cci’abl(! violence on the lerujioi'al ])Os^essious of the | 

bought olf the hostility of other (kitliolie. Powers by eubn-- I 
iug into u covenant with the I’di-i:, with the Catholic world 
generally, and esixeially with France and Austria, tliat 
Italy would for all future tune stand towaids the Pui’F. in 
a perfectly exceptional position. The spirltunl power was 
to be able to do throughout nil Italy exactly what it 
pleased. For spiritual purposes all Maly was to be taken 
to be situated within the pi-eeiucts of the Vatican. The 
Pope’s Mulls and Allocutions were to circnlato from the Alps 
to Ihcily as a niiitler of nehi. M priesl.s attacked tho 
Governineiit, it AVfis h^ he a -uillicient answer th.it they were 
jn-ie-sts and were doing wlial they were told to do.' If 
tliese privileges were iri niiy wny infringed, then Franco 
iLiul Austria and any other Calliolic country woultl bo 
(Mir.itled, and, .so far as jiroper Catholic inotiv’cs guided 
them, might he relii'd on, to intcj'Vene and make 
Italy keej) 1o its bai'gaiii. Tlii.s is the IVijird view, 
and it is so diametrically opposed to the Malian view 
that arguirnuits founded oii tlie two tlieoi'ies cannot 
possibly touch each oLlier. Cardinal Si.'ikum;, for ex¬ 
ample, hogin.s by jioiiiling out tliat it is no conees.siou to 
the Pori: that the pnhhcfUion of hi.s Allocution has been 
l>enrjitted in Italy, be<*ause any day a Minister may take a 
dilfereut course, and the sucei'ssor of Signor Mancini may 
prevent the publication of a future Allocutiou. If 
the publication of Allueuiions is a mnUer of right, 
this is as good an urgnuient as could Lo wi^hed. 
M'it is a m.-ituT of di.scriUuui, the argument lias no foico 
whatever., t'erdinal Snn.oM' goes on to complain that, 
'wbere.as ^Ministerial papeis are allowed to er.ljeizo the! 
Allocution, clerieal pJijuu's me not allowed lo defend it. I 
again, tho ground of complaint is strong or weak I 
according as the one theory ui* the other is adopted. If the 
Italian Government is at hl'crty to treat tho Papal Allocu¬ 
tion as it would treat a Uepnhlican m!inife.sto, it is iiuturnl 
that it should loavo in peace tho pajiers tliat blame, luid 
j should weigh heavily on papers that support, an attempt to 
, destray it. If, on the contrary, the Italuin Goviu'iirnent 
has consented to allow everything to be said and done 
against lia interests and existence of which the PuiE 
approves, tboro can be no doubt that it liveaks its covenant 
every day. So, again, as to foreign intervention, the 
(jARDlNAii is quite right in invoking it if Italy bargained 
with fortugn Powers that slm would let the I’oius do wluit 
be pleased on Italian soil; but , if foreign intervention is 
only to be tho insbrumout by which Italy is to bo forced 
into such ti bargain, Italy may very naturally wish foreign 
Powers to mind their own business, and not create for her 
a position which they would not accept for thcinselves. All 
this, however, I'efers only to the quesliou of principle 
involved in the controversy. Ajjart from principle, Italy 
bfts to exercise a discretion, and in real life there ire many 
reasons why Italy will do well to treat tho Popb and tho 
olerefv with as much gentleness and leniency as possible j 
«ttd it is mooh to be regretted that in her new measure she 


seems to have departed from tho altitude of patient and 
indulgent Avisdoin which ha.s hitherto characterized her 
dealings with the Pa^uicy, 


THE SESSION TO EASTEU. 

rpilE first quarter of tho Session has not corresponded 
X in all respects wulh tho .'inl.icipalions which had been 
formed. T'lio anlumu agiUitiou Rctmed lo forebode a con¬ 
flict of partic.s in which the I’arliaTnentury miTiurity would 
bo .sujqt{ivt<nl by popular .senlimonL. BoMi Houses have 
since occupied thimi.selvc.s at least rufllciently with tho 
E;iHtcMi (iuc.^tioii; but the Oj)pe.sition has prudently 
declined to e.xposo its wi'akne.ss by .a division. llesuUory 
cen.sur«'s of tla* jjiist policy of the Government wore CAsier 
uinl so (‘or tlian a fi’ial of strijngih on any definite or tangi¬ 
ble issue. It would havo mattered httlo to the loaders of 
the OpiKj‘,iti<m if they had been nii rcly outvoted, pi'ovidod 
they had any preferable cour.-:o of action to recommend; 
but the n’ul (jue.-.(ioii was wliether coercion hhould be 
applied to the ’I’lu ka; and only a .small traction of tho 
Lihenil parly would have hoc'ii [U’opared lo resort to force. 
J\Ir. Gr.AUMONE liims(-lf, iiiougli he re,peatcdly taunted tho 
(lovcrnriKUit with its alleged desorl ion of the ciiuse of tlic op¬ 
pressed Cliri.stians, has nevcrdi.slmctly proposed an oflensivo 
alliance with Itu.ssia against'J’uikey. Thcltukeof AiwtlIi, in 
the mo.stelorpnuit .sjieech which has been delivered in either 
Hou.se, couieiiLed liimself willi a vague as.-«.crtiou that tho 
Government might, if it ihonght Gt, ciioo.so among half ii 
dozen dltfereni mi-lhods ofeoeroion. Lord Saliseekv, who is 
pcrii.'ips nut more Miendly to the Turks, answered to tho 
effect that the Porte would iwohubly not yield to the most 
forniltlable threats, and that the consequences of actual 
hostility would be dfuigerons and ii.calculable. The tedious 
jn-ogress of the recent negotiations .supjjlied an additional 
iTtison for not jjledgiiig Parliament (o any positive, opinion. 
The discussimis whiehhavo recurred on various occasiou.s 
jirobably retlect the indecision which prevails tliroughout 
tho country. Indignation ag.ain,sl. Turkish misgovernmont 
coexists wit!) a general dismcliuation to underlako tho 
re.sponsihility of eorreetlng the disorders of a remote rom- 
miiuity. The Cfovcrnmeut lias pi'rhaps lost popularity 
through its .siip[)().scd v\a]it of .sympatliy for the sutferers;. 
hut it lias btcome evident tliat the Gpjiosilion, if it were 
re.stored Io power, would Lo cipuilly heljiles.s. When the 
Protocol is settled or abandontd, there will 2XTliaj>s bo a 
new' serii's of dehatc.s, with not less imsaiisfack'iiy results. 

The progress of oi-diii.'iry business has riot hcco romark- 
uhly iiiteu sting, ilr. iSui-ATi.u Bourii’s Viiliialion Bill muy 
probably be nsefiil, but it is diGieult to fuel cuthusiasin for 
or against Assessment Coniiiiitlei The di.scu.ssiou of the 
Army and Navy Estimates is always confined to ofliciul 
and professional or quasi-pvofessiunal .speakers. Only a 
I lew incmiieis feci thcinselve.i cornpdi-nt to derive instrftc- 
[ tiuii from .Mr. Ki.li/.s elaborate dcinonstrcilion.s of tlic niis- 
managemcra. ut (he luuy ; but even civilians arrived at the. 
unanimous conelu.siori th.at Mi. Sli lv would not put au 
end to actiuil or possible abu.scs by iliu iiroi c.s.s of convert- 
I ing a Fii si liuid of the Admiralty into a Secretary of StaU 
iMr. ilA'^uv’s statement on moving ihu Army Estimates was 
received witli general satisf.iclion. Tim expenditure fur 
the ye.ir shows a sliglit reduction, and tlio number of 
rocTiiiis is largely inerea.sed. Tin- elh et of tho great 
changes introdneed by Lord Cakdw i i.j.seem.s thus far to havo 
been Highly advantageous; and Culuiiel AIliul', in retracting- 
some Ipimer expre.ssions ef disui/proval, probably repre- 
siuted Lbo feelings of many competeni judgc.s of military 
alhiirs, it is poihaps to be regretted flmt Mr. IIatidv has 
determined, lur lUe sake of symmetry, to close tho only' 
side door by which candidates for cumniissions who have 
not Die gilt oi learning at jircsent sumetime.s enter tho 
iiimy. All lifiii .snlialteriis will henceforth be com pel Jed to 
submit to t ill' universal necc.ssity' ol competitivo cxuniina- 
tion. ihploinat.ists and Fonugu OGico clerk.s will probabW 
not long eseapo tho iron rule of competition ; but Mr. 
1e] VF,lT:\\ failed lor the time in Jii.s attempt to convinco 
the Hoiuse of Commons that appointiiicnt to oflico by 
immber of marks is a law of nature. Ho protested in 
vain that sopiu of tho Indian civilians who havo entered 
tho service under tho modern systcni promised in course 
of time to rival their jiredecossors who were appointed 
by tho favour of pirector.s. Popular aeal for competition 
has perha^is diminibbed since it has been discovered ■ 
that the necessary preparation under cram tutors 
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\b ro costly as to exclude tlio poorer cliiSRes from 
competition. The 8up|)orioiy of tlic inod' rn systom were 
the less diRpORcd to intorfrro with tlio discretion of the 
Government because the pro<?ent Forkkjn JIinistkii and 
the present Chancellor of f)io have always been 

advocates of competition. J^onl Dr.ioiV, ho might at 

bis choice diitjctly nj)print Foreign Olliee ch’i-ks, selcchs by 
conipetiliVO examination among ten or iwolvo iiominccH. 
The diplomatic service ahme is still rccriuted by merit or 
by interest. 

Only II few annual motions or srlifoncs of private 
meinbers have been di.-^iiosed of dnrmg Febniary and Miircli. 
Sir John Fa r.ia.xK carried against the Ciovernment the 
.‘'■ecorid reading of the Hill for preserving Anei('nt Mouii- 
inents; and |^os^ibly the measure may hereafter emerge 
frem the Select Committee to whic'i it has lif-eii referrtMl. 
Mr. KN\iciiin:LL.}ruoES.SEN also obtained a inijority for 
bis strange proposal that Kngli.sh landetl property ownc'd 
by a eolonisr .should devolve according lo the law, not of 
Fnglaiul, but of the colony. Thedcccaseil wife’s .sister party 
will have to content themsolvesw illi theirnncNpeetcd triumjiii, 
fur the objections to the mcasurearo lud confined fotlie social 
ijiu'stion. It is im])ossiblo to esiabli.sli for ih(‘ colonii'.s a 
diH’ci-crit pnneiplo from that which cletennine.s the righfa of 
the issue of iSeotch iniirfiagcs. The debate on tlu' Hill for 
enabling municipal corpor.ition.s to [nircb -( a monopoly 
<if the trade iu liquor wais ehiel’y rcniark:ib!e for I ho e.sta- 
blislimcnt or commencement of -Mr. Ciia.mi i klmn'.s I’ailia- 
molitary reputation. His local inllneneo /iinl lii.s ability in 
municipal administration werii generally recogni/.ed, and 
lie was not unknown as a political writer ; but it can never 
be certainly known, excejit by expeiiment, wlietlier a new 
aspirant will suit tlie tu.ste of the House of Commons, 
iMr. CnA^nii:i;l.AlN*S force of argnimml, bis moderation, bis 
language, uiid bis manner seeurfd the approval both of 
fastidious critics and of the House in g{'m'ial. It is not 
ini probable that, wlieii tlic moderate sceiion f^f liis party 
lias been eliminated by future elections, iMr. CirvMiuuLAix, 
who is iindor.stood to bold opinions which are now 
tliouglit e.x.remc, may be a ]»iiueipal hiider of the 
Libeiuls, uml hi bis turn a Minister. Hi.s p.olitical 
career is more hopeful than Ills [I’-njict for .sup¬ 
pressing the trade of publican.s and licensed vietu- 
allers. Sir Wiliimd Lawson, who has not yet moved 
Ills PcvmiMsIvo Hill, gave a partijdly ironiciil support lo 
the Gothenburg device. He would probably have voted 
W'itli the miij<Mily if Mr, Ciiami:j:[:lain had nob given eor- 
poratioms a discretionary power tu witbbohl the enjoy¬ 
ment of alcoholic drinks from iheir unfurl iinato .subjects 
and con.siitucnts. TJio division on a Jbll whicli was 
indirectly peiunissive will be repeated wlieu Sir 
Wii.i’jfii) Lawson’s debate recurs iu. duo f-cas'Ci. TJie 
(iovernment lias redeenu'd its pledge of allowing tlic Irish 
Sunday Qlo.sing Bill to pass the second rcjuliug. A Select 
Cominittco has since cidlectcd evidenci^ winch lends lo 
show that hasty deference to Irisli clamonr is not unlikely 
lo produce serious discontent in ireland. 

The lirsb appearance of new Ministerial leaders in both 
Houses was watched with natural (mriosity. liord Beacons- 
riELD, after one or two Bkirmisbes on the Fastern question, 
has had no opportunity of exhibiting the faculty wliirdi lio 
probably poRsessc.s of mlupiing himself to change of posi¬ 
tion. I'he House of Lords, which lia.s generally but in.snfli- 
cient employment at tlio beginning of a Session, lia.s tins year 
been oom.pulsorily idle. In almo.^t the only divi.sioii which 
liaa taken placo the majority consisted of tliiee peers, and 
the minority of one. It is unlucky that the great abilities 
of Lord yALisuuiiY, Lord Caiinau\un, jjord Cairns, ai»d 
Lord Beacon? TIE LIT himself should lind little or no Parlia¬ 
mentary occupation, w'hilo their colleagues in the House of 
Commons nro far overmatched in debate. Sir iSjai i oan 
Nortucotr, though it in premature to judge of lii.s ulimiato 
success, has scarcely eatisKed the modcmlo c,vpcctationa 
which were formed when Le was df.signated as aueces.sor 
to Mr. Hisballi. With the aid of Mr. Hafcdy, lie has sas- 
tained wilhoitt conspicuous failure the unequal coute.st 
witlj tho leaders of tho Opposition ; but his rnanagementof 
business has on more than one occasion been clcliciciib in 
Ibrcwight ,nnd in lirmneas. The leader of the Houso is ro- 
.sponsiblo for the blunder of announcing by Circular an 
impending division on Mr. Head’s motion lor County Boards, 
when be ouglit to have understood tliat the comity mem- 
bors, though they disliked the innovation, could not safely 
oppose it. Tho excuse for subsequent acquiescenuo, 
founded on tho moderation of Mr. Head’s speech, was ti-ans* 


pareufly insufficient. Representative govemtnent in counties 
nifiy or may not he dosirablo, but its expediency can by no 
poR8i]»iliiy depend on tho language which may be used by 
ono of its advocates. The graut of a Committee on tho 
Stock Kxchange, after Mr. {Stanhope had been allowed to 
deliver an able speech against tho midion, was another in¬ 
stance of weakness. A Minister ought to make up his 
niind at least tho day before a debate, and not when it 
is ]»roc('eding. Thero i.s still time fo redeem oversights, 
nnd to correct ccroncous tendencies. Tho position of tho 
Govcnimcnt luis not Imjoii Kerion.sly utfcctod; ‘and^tho 
tenqu'r of tho constituencies two or three years hence can¬ 
not bo .ascertained beforehand. According to present 
aP]>cnranees, the Ministry will kwt as long as tho 
Purliament. 


THE iNni.\:j Bui)GF;r. 

ri^HE Indian Budgot—thc Budget, that is to say, intro- 
-L dneod iu tin) Lcgisliitivc Cimnell—is necessarily of 
more than ordinary intci'c.st. So long as India was sup- 
jioH'd to be steadily, ip slowly, appmaching the time when 
lier icceipis and expenditure would show a proper equili¬ 
brium, Hie Knbjcct bad notmucli aUraefion for EngliRlimon, 
’I’hc details of Indjari laxaliou wore necessarily strange to 
tliem, and it was only on rare oceasion.s that they could 
have an fipinioii upon llie relative nieriLs of this or that 
iiiqni.st. Tlio fannno in tho Dcccaii has worked a remark¬ 
able change iu tins respect. It has made it clear for the 
first time that famines are a ngiilar element of 
Indi.ui life, and that iu ono provinco or another 
a famine, or ratlu’r a scarcity needing special pro¬ 
visions to ensure that it Bliall not grow into a famine, may 
1)0 looked for cveiy two or three yv:\vn. It is plain that, 
if this is Hie case, the c.alcnIatioiis of Indian cxpcnditiiro 
must bo eoniplcttly recast. Hitherto a rauiine, with tho 
loan that is neces.'ardy ineiirred for its relief, has been 
regarded as a pi» co of abnormal ilUforInne. It deranged 
the Budget of the year; but when once it was over, and the 
additional interest had been duly added to tho liabilities 
which the Indian Fiimnce l^Iinister had to meet, it [las.scd 
from recollection. Tlie idea that fc.mines return with sulU- 
cient regularity to make it a part of the Finance Minister’s 
ordinary duty to provide again.st them is fatal to .all the 
comfortable tin dries of Indian economy that havo of late 
been pojnilar. It now appears that the cxpimdituvo of tho 
lilovernnient of India, taking, not one year with anolher, 
but one jieriod of fJireo years with an oilio’’, i.s invariably 
and largely in ('xci'.ss of its incoino. When once thi.s fact 
has been realized, tlio Indian Bndgut passes into tho region 
of high political problems. Whetlier the revenuo can bo 
increased by new taxes or tho expenditure lessened by new 
economics, or whether the misBing b.alnncc is to be looked 
for ill tho direction of an increased outlay on public works 
which may have the effect of preventing famines by 
enabling the Indian cultivator to deal with drought, arc 
all questions of pressing importance to England as well us 
to India. 

Tho ilelmto in tho Legislative Council of which a sum¬ 
mary was given in Monday’s Times scarcely rose to the 
height of tho occasion. Tho decentralization projects 
which aro.ineludod in the Budget seem to bo generally 
approved, perhaps from the natural prepondorauce in the 
Council of the repre.scntativcs of Bengal interests. Ono ot 
the native members argued that it was unjust to levy fresh 
taxes on Bengal, inasmuch as the province already yielded 
a largo surplus revenue. It will bo hardly convenient ifT 
tho Government of India should hereafter find that the 
wants of a poor Presidency cannot be supplied from 
tho abundance of a wealthy ono without causiiig 
discontent among the population which has to con¬ 
tribute to its neighbours’ needs. Decentralization is 
an excellent expedient for seenring local supervision of 
local expenditure; but it cannot be successful unless a very 
clear line of demarcation i .9 drawn between the local and 
tho national exchequers. Bengal must go on paying a 
share of tho income of India which will be calculated ac¬ 
cording to tho wealth of the province, not according to the 
proportion of that income which is actually needed for 
local purposes. Lord Lytton described the effect of the 
Decentralization Bills with commendable moderation when 
ho said that they were merely intended to give the earliest 
possible application to the principle that toe local Govern- 
monts shonld be financially responsible for the mainten- 
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Etnod and management of works of special local utility. ( 
Even with this restriction the process onght to bo carried 
out \vith very great caution. 

i The subject which excited most interest in the Legis¬ 
lative Council was the repeal of the Customs duties ; and 
Sir John Sthachky had to explain early in the debate that 
too much importance had been attached to this part of his 
speech on introdneing the Budget. He had only meant, 
he said, to speak of a good time coming; of a time in 
which the necessary revenue would bo raised veitliout the 
imposition of a single Customs duty, and the untaxed 
wares of tho world would have free access to all 
parts of India., But in saying this ho was only ex¬ 
pressing his opinion that it onght to be so, and 
bis desiro that it might bi; so. Ho had no in¬ 
tention of doing anything at present to bring it abont. 
The Customs duties yield on an average two millions and 
a half annually, and a Finance Minister who has to raise a 
loan in India, and to get another raised in England to meet 
the expenses of tho year, is not likely to throw away a sum 
of that magnitude. Even tho 8oo,oool!. which is furnished 
by tho cotton duties is not to bo replaced by fresh taxes. 
The Government hope that tho day will soon come when 
tho first step towards their abolition may bo taken; but 
even this partial approach is not to bo attempted during 
tho present year. Sir John Stkacttisy’s qualification of 
his earlier statement is exceedingly prudent, and it may 
perhaps seem ungracious to remark that, if the earlier 
statement had not been made, there would have been 
no need for the subsequent qualification. But Lord Lttton, 
who apoko on Wednesday, did not imitate his Finance 
Minister’s prudence. Whether the fault be tho Viceroy's 
or some one el.so's, there is an unfortunate disposition in 
tho Government of India just now to amuse itself with 
Btatemeuts of general prmciple.s which it cither does nut 
intend, or knows that it will not bo able, to put into imme¬ 
diate action. Wo had occasion the other day to notice an 
example of this tendency in the preamble to tho instriic- 
tions on tho mode of dealing with tlui famine, and Lord 
LyttOn seems to have again fallen into the same error with 
regard to the cot ton duties. The majority of tho spoiikers in 
tho first Budget debate w^ere apparently much more in sym- 
ptitby with Sir John Strachey in what may be called his 
second Customs phase than with the Viceroy. One member 
feared that tho abolition of tho duties might stifle at its 
birth a now and promising Indian industry. Another 
thought Sir John STitACHEv’s picture Utopian. Another 
could not agreci that the interests of India and Manchester 
were identical in tho matter, and urgoil that Indian 
interests must be first considered. Another believed that 
tliere was no form of taxation so sound, so productive, and 
BO little open to objection as the Cu.stoms duties, and that 
perhaps the least objectionable of all of them was the tax 
on the finer kinds of cotton goods. 

It does not matter whether these arguments are sound 
or unsound in themselves. The point to he noticed is 
that there was not the least need that the discussion 
should ever have been raised. Englishmen would be glad 
of a financial millennium in which tho untaxed wares of the 
world would be laid at thoir feet; but Chancel ors of the 
Exchequer do not think it necessary, when they have no 
surplus, to picture the charms of getting tea, wine, and 
tobacco free of duty. They reserve their outburstvS of 
enthusiasm for those happy years in which t..ey have 
money available for tho remission of taxes, It must be 
said, by way of excuse for Sir John Straouey, that there 
seems no probability that any such year will comt? round 
during bis term of office; and he may consequently 
think it hard to bo entirely deprived of the plea¬ 
sures which fall to tho lot of more fortunate finance 
Ministers. But the same plea cannot bo urged on behalf 
of Lord Lytton. The Viceroy had seen tho bad efloct of 
Sir John Strachey’s first speech in tho comments made 
on it in the subsequent debate. He bad heard tho 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal insist on tho immense 
mischief that would be done by an announcement that, 
while the Government of India was pressing tlie local 
Governments to tax the pettiest traders in tho NoitluWest 
Provinces, and to throw increased burdens on the peasantry 
of Bengal, it had formed a deliberate conception of financial 
policy which would remit the one form of taxation that 
presses upon European i csidents in India, in order to comply 
with the demands of Manchester miliowners. Wo do not 
say for a moment that this is a lair desoriptiou of tho 
financial policy which points to a repeal of tho cotton 


duties. In the long ruiji the people of India must he 
benefited by tho lar^st extension of Froe-trade that is 
compatible with raising the necessary revenue. But wo 
fear that it is not an un&ir description of the considerations 
which led to the exposition of this financial policy at a 
moment when there was no possibility of its being reduced 
to action. Sir John Stractiey’s Builget is calcnSabed for 
the meridian of India; in presence of so serions a deficit it 
would have been impossible to do anything else. But 
Lord Lytton’s speech i.s calculated for the meridian of 
Manchester, and, under proaent circumstances, this argues 
an unfortunate subordination of the necessities of Indian 
administration to the nepessilies of English politics. 


SPAIN. 

T he result of King Alfonsos recent journey seems to 
be r<‘gardcd ss ou the whole satisfactory. In judicious 
conformity with royal traditions ho has attended servico 
at churches and catliedrals, ho has distributed alms, and 
he has professed interest in local institutions. Above all, 
ho has shown himself to large nniiibers of people, and ho 
may probably have earned his reward in tho popularity 
which naturally attends on youth and prosperity, Tho 
inhabitants oi some of the largo towns, and especially 
of Barcelona, while they displayed a coldness whioh im¬ 
plies the prevalence of Republican opinions, abstained from 
acts of molestation or rudeness. The upper and miodJe 
classes are probably unanimous in their satisfaction with 
the re-establishment of a dynasty which promises a certain 
amount of stability. Every other form of government 
which has been established in Spain since the fall of Qiieoii 
Isabella has been disliked and opposed by large sections of 
the population. The restored monarchy has obtained 
a larger share of acquiescence, if not of support j and 
it is satisfactory to know that tho First Minister is tht 
same who uiuh rtook the conduct of attairs when the younj; 
King returned to Spain more than two years ago. Consti¬ 
tutional government is not perhaps yet fully acclimatize^ 
in a country where largo parties are alternately cxcludeil 
from all share in the reproseutatiori. The leader of the 
small Parliiimentary Opposition was not long since 
regarded as a reactionary Minister; and the Liberals who 
formerly followed Zokuilla have no seats in the Cortes. 
The Republicans, who threo or four years ago possessed au 
enormous majority, aro only represented by their former 
leader, who has been cared by experience of many illusions 
Nevertheless tho muintcuanco of constitutional forms will 
facilitate the resumption or establislimoiit ut some future 
time of a real Parliamentary Government; and meanwhile 
the Ministerial dictatorship is administered with prudence 
and moderation. The proipccts of Spain have been 
brighter since the acecssiou of tho present IAno than for 
many years before. 

Tho Carlist war ended a year ago, and there ia no 
apparent danger that it will bo renewed. The insurrection 
derived all its hopes of success from the reduction and 
duinoralizatiou of tho army under Republican influence 
and tho mistake is not likely to be repeated. In this and 
in other inslances Spain has within a low years ascertained 
by practical experience the absurdity of many projects 
which formerly possessed a certain amount of popularity. 
The Federal Republic has probably beem finally renounced 
by rational politicians since the revolt of Carthagena. Th 
inutility of changes of dynasty has been fully provcMl b^ 
the restoration of the reigning family. Notwithstanding 
both tho free choico of a Cortes elected for the special 
purpose, and bis own personal merits, tho Italian Prince 
who was placed on the throne by Prim never over¬ 
came tho jiopular prejudice against a foreigner. It 
is not known whether the clergy and the Ultra¬ 
montane faction have been capable like other parties 
of learning by experience. The Kino has been courteously 
received by the ecclesiastical authorities; and the portion 
of tho clergy which preferred Don Carlos may perhaps 
have convinced themselves that they can no longer rest 
their hopes on a Pretender. It would bo too much to 
expect that Pailiameutary leaders should be oouviuced of 
tho wisdom and necessity of compromise. H Zorrilla and 
Sagabta were once more competitors for the direction of 
pablio affairs, jealousy and aiubitiou would probably pre¬ 
vail as of old over dispassionate patriotism. As long as 
peace and order ato niainiaiited, the country will almost 
certainly become richer .and more prosperous. After the 
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civil vrar of forty ycats ago^ the wealth of Spain increafiod 
during a generation moro rapidly than that of trance or 
England* At some dUtaut period tho introduction of a 
more rational commercial policy will give a new impulse to 
agricnltat‘e, trade, and industry. In a vvcll-known passage 
consoles the Athenians for their misfortuiiea 
by reminding them of their folly and weakness. If, ho sug- 
goets, the triumphs of Pm nr hud hocn uhtained in spite 
of wise and v.aliaut resistance, there would be little hope 
for tho futnixi. It is because tbo causes of inisfor-liine may 
be rernovod by the adoption of a svninder policy that tbo con¬ 
dition of affairs is not absolutely bopelesa. A country like 
Spain, which ha.s been governed in deliuneo ot economical 
and political pi ineiplo, has a largo reserve of wealth and 
power which may be ivali/etl at pleasure. 

Little or nothing has lalcly been heard of the insurrec¬ 
tion in Cuba. Some months have ])a3sed since MAui rNK/. 

, Campos aeeepted the. otlitio of Govern or-(re lU'ral, in tho ex¬ 
pectation, which had so often deceived his prcdeceshors, 
that he would immediately succeed in terminating tli<! civil 
war. It -is possible that his preparations may not yet bo 
completed, and tliat be h.'is formed some delluito and 
hopefal sehemo of op(*nitions ; but it is ('xiremely ditlicult to 
deal with a, sporadic lobcllion, and to lUdi at adversaries who 
neither hold perm.anout positions nor oHer or t f-ct pt battle 
in the optui field. Thecauso.s and tim nature of the insunvc- 
tion are, notwithstanding it.s long dui'al-iou, still iniperleetly 
understood in foreign countries. The obshnato resistaiiee 
offered to the Governruetit seems to imply tho existence of 
widespread disaffection, which is ]icrhaps directed rather 
against the dominant class in the colony than against 
the Spanish GoVv.rinnout. Tformer Governors liave been 
greatly cmbavrassid by the independent or mutinous 
spirit of tbo Volunteers who have been organized by tbo 
Spanish settlers ; but MAUTtM:/ Campos possesses a resolute 
character, and he hus been accompanied or followed by a 
largo force of regular troops not unuccustomod to war. 
Hia reputed ambition affords a security agabist the 
temptation to whieli many Governors liavo yk hlcd of ac- 
oamulating a foi*tnao at the expcn.so of the cot mists, lie 
may suii expect a brilliant career in Spain, where ho has 
.strong claims cn tho iTOveruinenl both as a restorer of 
the monaixjhy and as the most conspicuous among tlio 
general officers who terminated tho Curliht war. it was 
generally believed when he was sent to Cuba that tho 
Government was nob unwilling to remove to a distance a 
formidable aspirant to iiolitical j)ovvt:r. If be ultimalely 
ixistores tho authorily of tho mother-country in the dis- 
tiirhcd districts of Cuba, ho will return to Spain in tlio 
ciijoyinont of a re|irntitiou ndbli vvliicli none of liis I’ivals 
can compete. I\jr the present, he has not perfonned 
tho promises which wore Jinadc on liis beluilf by his ad¬ 
herents, * 

The greatest dang- r which menaced Spain in consequence 
of the msurreeti'.m in Cuba has disappeared or has been sus- 
■ pended. The Unit vl States no longer tbreaton intei veut'vou 
on tbo pretext eitluT of hatred of slavery or of entlmsiasm 
for Ropubliean in-,ni ui ion-s. IVesuJont (iiiAA'T, though ho 
had the good m dvo to witlihohl from the insurgents any 
recognition ol Ih big* rent rights, was in tho habit from 
time to time of uigtug the Spani.sh Gown-nment to lecog- 
iilise the indepeiul(‘oco of the ii-hind. ore judicious Amc- 
rimn poliliei.ins (hpioeated both tlio jirobabU; aiiarcby 
which would result hom independence and the responsdh- 
litiea which would Ui involved in annexation to the United 
Btntes. Tho policy of tho Ainerican Govenitrumt is gener- 
more c.intioud tliau tlio language ol‘ its members; 
httt it -fiecinod possible that, in the event of any 
collision, ail inlervcnlion in Cnlia might at any tiini! 
bo undertaken. Ileioro tho end of his iortu of oflieo 
General Guant had renewed friendly relations with 
and there is no reason to 6Ut»poso that his successor 
will share his mtopuiutimt zeal for territorial aggraridize- 
incnt. Tho Spanish Government has tho good fortune to 
bo exempt i'lom actual or probable coufficts of interest 
with any other Powi r. Tbo irritation which was at ono^ 
time felt against the Freiicli Government had abated, as its 
causes were removed even before tho end of tho Carlist 
war. With the rest of Europe Spain baa few relations and 
no eatase of hostility. It is not yet known whether the' 
Kiva, who has scarcely emerged from boyhood, possesses 
a cftipacity which may onablo him to serve bis country 
.effioiently. Since tlie earlier years of CflARni!:.s 111 ., who 
‘ultimately became a pompons triflor, no King of 
S^wun has acquired or deserved the conffdcucc and gratitude 


I of his subjects. The education of Alfonso Xll. may per.; 
ha])s have been prematurely interrupted^; but it waa 
well that ho should become a resident Spaniard whilo 
he was still young enough to acquire tho feelings and 
habits of his countrymen. Any intelligence which he may 
possess ought to have been developed by occasions 
of witni'saing the spectacle both of war and peace. Tho 
good will which has been shown to him during his recent 
pixigrcss will be cxchangod for a warmer feeling if he 
protits by tlio op[»orl.anities of his station. , A King oi 
Spain might nxercise large authority if he showed himseli 
abh-nnd willing to take a port in tho management of public 
affairs, and to stand aloof from faction. 


TIU: iniKE AND THE WAR OFFICE. 

T HFi difficulty of devising and carrying into execution 
any consistent sdieine for the organization of tho 
various bedios which together constitute tho military force 
of Groat Britain was never .shown more clearly tlmn in the 
Report of Air. Stanley’s ConiTnitt.('e. Assembled about 
this time last year by Air. Hakpy, they were dubbed the 
“ Alilitia Oommitti'e,” ami were generally directed to inquire 
into “ curtain questions connected with that arm of the 
“ service.” But it is impossible to touch tbo militia 
wiihout coming into contact with “certain questioms ” 
which bear equiilly upon the organization of tho line; and 
tho iu.struotious issued for the guidance of the Committxjo 
directed them to consider “ whether tho militia regiments 
“ should not be tliird and fourth (militia) battalions of the 
“ local regiment or brigade.” Tho answer to this qucaiiuri 
comes from the Ctiminiltee with groat distinctness and 
i .apparent unanimity. That answer is Vos. All this 
appears very simple. Afr. IIakpy wisely desires to avoid, 

I if possilile, thi’owing the army .ngain into tho crncible of 
1 reform, aecopis tbo principle.s asserted by Lord OiVUDWELL 
and ajiprovetl by Parliament, and directs the Coinjnitteo 
to j’ecomnicnd whatewer mmsurcs in:iy bo necessary to 
eary out honestly and offcetiially tlio system of lo(;al 
centres which should connect line rcgim(;ntswitli particular 
districts ami with tho militia battalions in iliosc districts. 
The late Government, having laid dow'ii the lines of a 
framework on which this organization should bo con- 
Btrnctecl, appointed a Gommittoo to curry out the details ; 
the CoMMANDEii-iN-CuiKE iicceptcd tlic conclusions arrivoil 
at in thoii' Report; ami a General Order was issued in 
1873 wlieroby Hek Ma.iesty was “phiascd to approve ” of 
certain arrnngemenis in connexion with the localization of 
the forces. One of those arrangemouts was tho linking 
together of two ball alums of the lino for all purposes, 
including all new appointments of officers and enlistment 
of men. In re.spect of these matters the Qrekn ordered 
that the linked battalions wore to “ constitute one corps for 
“ all military purposes.” Officers and soldiers ap[)ointed to 
tho lirigade, as the Ci-mbined battalions of line and militia 
were called, were to bo intercbangcublo between the lino 
b.'ittalimis of the brigade, and liable to servo in either of tho 
two battalions, wlieilior, at tbo Ixjginning of their service, 
they had joined it or the other battalion. In accorduTice with 
tbe.se ordens of tlio Queen, issued in conformity with the 
advice of her responsible Alinlstcra, tho various battalions 
of infantry were arrunged two and two in the Army List, 
the names of all the young officers as they joined being 
placed on a single list common to both battalions. Had 
this course been stemlily pursued, the old double lists would 
have faded away gradually, and the now single list 
would in time have contained tho names of all officers 
belonging to both battalions, exactly as ia now the case 
with any of tho fii'sfc twenty-five regiments on the Army 
List, which havo all two battalions. The process would 
have been one of gradual assimilation, and no susceptibili- 
tic.s would have bwn wounded. One of tho battalions was 
always to be abroad. In time of peace the other was to 
bo at home, acting in conjunction with tho dep6t common 
to both as a feeder of tho battalion on foreign service. 
Whon one battalion came home, the. other would take its 
lace. In time of war, seeing that both battalions might 
e abroiul, tho dep6t was to iM raised to the strong^ of 
from 600 to 1,000 men. 

This is all very clear, and, betog ofdered by Hbb 
A fAJKSTV, was of course carried out in its integrity. Not 
at all. The Army List was soon restored to its old 
condition. The single list ooinmon to two regiments was 
abolished, and not a sign appeared to show that any reor« 
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ganizatioa had been applied to the British iofantry. Tho 
directions oC the Quebn remain ostensibly in force to this day, 
since there has beeano alteration of the order; bat, when 
we aslc what is the difficulty, and why tho Commitloc 
should have had to investij^ate this part of tho subject rr tall, 
we find that tho Duke of CA.MBKiucjrs has opposed tho carry¬ 
ing out of tho order, and “ hoped that before it could 
possibly come into operation, it would bo cancelled.” 
This, then, is the secret of the second cliaiigo in the Army 
Jj^Bt. Majes'ey issues a General Order to the aruiy, j 

carrying out the advice of her jSIiuisters (which, wt3 may 
add, wjis ill ncconhiiico with tho views of tlio great 
majority <if army rorormers), and every sign of obedience 
to it is effaced from llic Army List, b<‘cau^C5 tho Dul^e of 
Gamjuuuoj-j hojics to have it abolished. There is no [jossihlc 
doubt as to tho situation of affairs. His IIovat. TlmiiM riS 
expW3sscd himself so clearly in his evidence given before 
the Militia Coraniitlee that, there is no room lelt for (pje.s- 
tion. Ho does not wish tlio otlicers to be iriter(;lnmg<‘al)le, 
nor the battaiioius to become gradually asRimilatgd, nor iu 
fact that the lU'yal Order of 1873 should bo earried into 
execution. “ Wo have done very well as we are. . . 

“ Leave things ulouc, 1 slioiild .say.” Unforiunalely 
“things” eaunot bo left alone Jis tlujy Ftfind, bo(;:infio the 
legal posilion of tho olliecrs, as dcljned by lli)i: Ma.ilsiv\s 
Order, would como into collision witli tho wishes and inten¬ 
tions of the OoMMA^NimiMN-CiUKF; and t he Committee find 
themselves obliged to give a verdict in as curious a case us 
ive liave .seen for j-ome time. What is their verdict ? 

Enlightened by the jjust as to the fate likely to bor.ill 
any selieim^ whit li gives tho least loophole of escape, 
t'ommitleo of csSLtili:illy Conservative members, a[iprjiul.i'd 
by a Conservative ^finister, not only rcai’irnjt the former 
[U'ineiple.s, but make such recoiiimemlutionfl as Avill, if 
earntd out, elieetually close the controversy fo^’ the future. 
'J’hey advise tlint tlio two battalions of the lino, tlio two or 
more of mdiLiii,, and tho dei»bt, should he vie'.\t:d as con¬ 
stituent part,s of (me b(jdy, and that sneh body should be 
“ treatC(l as one regiment,” with a territorial litl(\ And 
to thi.s tliey a[»}jend the declaration that it is imjiosslbk' to 
enter fully into llie eoiisidoration of details till this one 
point is settled. Thus evciry qne.stion coniic'eted with tlio 
subject hang'.s on a principle which -vvafl fir.st laid d<jvvn by 
a. Aliiiisttir of War, then Avorked out by a Committee 
appointed for tlie purpo.se, then ordered by the to 

be carried into dh-et; and, when ojiposeJ by tlic CoM- 
AiAN]u:r.'-lN-C'Fiii'.E, is once more recommended, ajid that 
more einj)hal ie.illy, than ever, by a Com mil tee appointed 
by a new Minister of War, and containing memberi* of the 
Horse t.iuioMls stalf, as well us pcei.s and members of the 
House oi t'-oumions. 

Of course if Uie Duke of CAMiiEiia.is wer(» to press his 
point he would soon ha\ e a folIoAving, and the position of M r. 

would become very diHicult.. Xotliing can exeiuiri the 
iirmuesB of the Gumiuittee’s Keport. “ We I'etd not the les.s 
“ bound to insist very strongly on our concliisious. Onh^s, 
“ therefore, it is delermincd to adopt a rctrogi’ado course 
“ by rescinding General Order 32 of 1873, wc think that 
“ those portions of it Avhich refer to tho linking of i*''gi- 
“ monts should be carried into- ctlect in the siino luamier 
“ as the provisions of any other General Order.” And in 
another place they say that “ this order has not been acted 
“ on.” EinalJy, they give in tho appendix some pages of 
the Army List as it would stand if the order liad been car¬ 
ried out. This being the state of allairs, what is to bo 
done ? Tlio Jieport which has been presented to both 
» Houses of Parliament by command , of Her Majesty cannot 
bo ignored, nor can it be said that the distinguishod officer.s 
who served on tho Committeo are unaware of what is due 
to the feeling of esprit de corps in the army. But it is quite 
certain that the general good of the service, wliich nuMins tho 
safety of tho ccjuutry, must prevail over any esprit what, 
ever; and, besides, we do not for a moment belicvo that 
there is any necessity for wounding tho esprit de corps of a 
singlo regiment in any important particular. Why should 
not tho regiments retain, for the present at any rate, their 
old numbers, if they aro Very anxious to do bo ? The Cora- 
mitfceo propose that they should retain all their old honours 
and distinctions, and it would really bo too much to say 
that the army must remain disorganized because a few 
regiments objeefcuto be renumbered. But, as wo have said, 
if there is any deep feeling on the point, or oven if the 
Duke of Cambiudge has set his heart upon the retention 
of tho old numbers, lot each baiialion .bo known 
as it always has been, by number and distinctive title. 
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though fosming part of a territorial regiment. Thera will 
bo something rathor absurd, in such an arrangement, b(it 
most English reforms have to submit to some absurdities 
for tho sake of compromise. Iu a few years all tho men 
aud all the olficors will havo become accuHtomed to tlm 
territorial organization, and will sniilo at tho fancies that 
agitated their pyodi^ccssora. According to the Geueriil 
Order of 1873 oiUcers and men who joined tho Bcrvico 
within the lust thre<3 or four years are now inicrchangc- 
able between tw(j battalions, and the number of thorn is 
already considciuhk'. Tlicy will increase, whilo the old 
otlicers will doercaso, and w(‘ may sjilely leave to another 
generation tlic completion of tlie task. 

But Avo ai-c inclined to a.^k whether thero is not somo- 
thing altogLlluir wrong in a s]>irit which can bo invoked to 
throw ditUcullies iu tho Avay of military organization ? Wo 
have heard of arinics tlie otlicers o.n'l men of wliich dictated 
to tho State, but we imver heard of any advautego spring, 
ing from Rucli dietai lon; und, again, the jealousies of tho 
compoiieiit parts of Llie army might, i1 encouraged too far, 
be extremely pnjudicial on servitaj. Everybody knows 
how difficult it is for two allied armies to work harmo¬ 
niously, und tho same spirit oil a smaller scale might Im 
uctrimoiital to the inferiAsts of the country sjid of the 
army at a critical imiiiK'ni. ^Jot to sjieak of Austrian or 
other hireign armies, wo h;i\c examples cuougli at homo in 
the break up of highland levies from tho jealousy of clans, 
and tho strong feclitig excited wlien we had German regi¬ 
ments in Englund. Jjisjtrn de no'jts is no doubt a very 
4S(*ful i‘orc(} in its Avay ; but there must be limits to it, or we 
shall prei'enlly Inive regiments objecting to serve in bri¬ 
gades or divisions. Each one will want to have a division 
to itself. There uri* also utlier facts to bo considered. Net 
a regiment goes on foreign .'Service, according to our pre¬ 
sent diaorgJiniznLion, wli liont begging some voIunteeTs to 
coyqilote its strength ii'om other n gimenta. And when 
L{n‘d G\Ri>\VM,ri t!ir(;Av ditiicnlties in the Avay of the exchange 
ol'officers IVom one regimr nt to aiioUier, wlillt a hubbub 
was set up ! So, tlicn, corps fc( ling does not ]»reveut tho 
ti’anste-r of officers and men for their own ploft.^uro or 
advantage, but no one, it seems, mast touch them for tho 
goMtl ot ihe service. We do not lielieve in all this supposed 
(iillieultyn Tho officers of infantry regiments are gentlemen 
and Englishmen before all, and they would not allow any 
slight feeling of iinTK'yaiK'c to stemi between them and 
tlieir duly to tlio country, oven if it Avere necessary to 
give their regiments new’’ numbers, ns has been done 
m.any times belbro now. Wo uro sure that Mr. Hardy has 
only to bo liriu and all opposition will speedily vanish. If 
the point bo not cai*ried now wc sliall have tliroAvn tiir(3e 
millions and a half auay, and the rfprii of tho country 
under such eirciimstaneuB will iu>t he agreeable to those 
Avbose perversity wdl have aroubcd it. .But wo hope hotter 
things. Vfo cannot but believe that tho Buko of Cam- 
innDfJE will oven yet give a Irunk ucceptauce U) measures 
on whieli tlic eornpetenl authoritits havo decided, and 
which have eveiy claim on his loyal support and co-opera- 
I tion. 


RAILWAY ACOlBENTa 

rpHE aecidejit at Morpeth is of a kind more than 
1 . usually alarniiiig, not only on'account of its fatal 
results, but because ifc seems difficult to assign it to any 
definitu^cause. The train was behind time, but it does not 
appear that utipunctuality had anything to do with the dis¬ 
aster. There is, too, a curve on the spot where the acci¬ 
dent took place, Avhieh is siiffieientiy sbarp to make it the 
duty of the driver to slacken s]>et'd. But all tho evidence 
given before the CoRoMiii concurs in showing that the 
tiain Avas going at a moderate rate of speed. 
There was nothing wrong with signals or points. 
The engine w'hich Icll tho track was^quite fit for.its work; 
and oue after another of tho usual causes of accidents may 
be excluded until we come to the state of the permaiiezit 
way. An engine does not leave the track without some 
reason, and therefore tlio conclusion is inevilable that 
somelhiiig was wrong in the pernmnent way ; but what it 
was that was w rung was so doubtful that skilled witnesses 
had to ix'sort te guesses or theories in order te make out to 
tlieir ow’n minds a plausibk^ account of what took place. Tho 
matter is still under investigation, aa the jury wishtxf iVesh 
evidence to bo submitted to their consideratjon, and some 
fact may bo elicited which will furnish a cine to wliat is 




ww wnwped in frnoh, ^ not In conn^l^, 

[^ptain a ccbfidont opinion, that some-* 

/hing[ bcxilcon or out-^of place at the point of janctioi^ 
yf two!,nkila before the accident took place. The pressure 
' the engine did not do the miechief; but the mischief 
Wia ^jtored before the engine camo up. Whotbor thene 
irerelnoloations of possible mischief which ought to have 
M/tnicted the attention of the Company's servants is the 
tnehsji^t which the jary will huvu to decide, and it is 
to anticipate what their decision will be. The 
svidex^ may show that such indications existed; but it 
ta in&trnctiye to observe that men of knowledge and 
experience consider an nccidcui possible without anyAindi- 
oaUons of the kind being discernibk;. Mr. Laws, a civil 
engineer of Newcastle, had peep, invited by the Coronek 
to inspect the scene of the cataptrophe, and wa.s asked what 
was his theory of the accident. He stated that he had 
carofaliy co^dcred all that took place, and that he thought 
that the acciident might not improbably have been caused 
by tho weather. The rain soaking through the soil had 
loVrered tlie^*sleepcr, and the aloepei“had lowered the joint. 
The engine jumped for want of .solid support, and so got 
off' the rails. This may or may not bo tho true account; 
but at any%aio'it is tl\e account given by a professional 
man of Jong experionco; aud obviously if bo is right, and 
human vigilance can be in thi.s ivay IwlHod by rain, it is 
hopoloss in such a climate a.s that of Eu^hu.d to dream 
of complete safety in ruilwu}- travelling.,. 

On the other liandUit may be said that, eteii if it is CQn- 
eeded to bo possibjo that<;aasesso completely boj'ond humaif 
30 ritpol as the weather may produce accidents on railways, 
cxperlencG has clearly shown that such cases are extremely 
rare. The causes of an accident arc guucrally as clear as 
daylight, and jill but a minute fraction of acoidentf^ian be 
clearly traced to'the want of [U'oper precautionST Tho 
statistics recently published by the Hoard of Trade sIk^ 
that in 1876 there were 57 coUi'jions between pas.senger 
trains, 129 coUbions between passenger trains and goods 
or mineral trains, .and 57 collisions between goods trains; 
and collisions are not only of all kinds of accidents 
iho paosb fatal, . but ai’C more iucontcotal)Iy than 
ally others due to negligence. Preventable accidents 
are of constant occurrcnciy; and no question can concern 
tliO public more nearly than the question how such acci¬ 
dents are to be prewcuud. Mr. GAlt, one of tho Com-' 
missionors appointed to inquire into tho whole subject of 
railway accidents, ha,s, in ivhat is the most novel and 
instructive part of the Keport, finally di.spcllcd the 
popular illusion .that Kaihvay Companies must for their owu 
sakes do all they can to prevent accidents, l)C(?:iuso they will 
have to pay crnshhig damages if accidenl.s occur. IMr. GalT 
has shown that the dJiinages width dhy Cchnpany hasevi r liiul 
to pay,even incases of tjujmost\eiTiBlo accident.s, boar such 
an uifiuitcsimally small proportion to the gross receipts of 
tho Company that dividends, and consequently the marki't 
prices of the shares, are practically not aHectcd at all. It 
is much cheaper to'have noeidenis than (,o take more than 
a certain amount fifpreeautions against tlioin. If thou the 
Companies will not, from motives of finaneial mudence, do 
all that theoretically might bo done to prev'eift accidents, 
canMthey be made by legislation to adopt precautions 
•which they conskhir too cij.stly Y In a very halting 
anil faltering .way the members of tho^ Tloyul Com-^ 
miaion came to the conclusion that legi.sluiion to this 
e 0 ect y^as possildo and desirable. Tlic Governtneut has 
announced tjiat it is not its intmtiop to bring in any 
meaai^e this Sc.^sioii to give elfect to the rcconiincnd%, 
tibns* of tho Comrai.ssion, and, in a Certain degree, there 
io'^thing very surpi-ising in this unniiuncemont. The 
whplo Subject is f^ill of ditficultios, which the labours of tho 
CothJ^iaeion have done scarcely anything to remove. Thcrcs 
waa 119 real agreement between them, aud although all 
signhd the Ecport, this., was only out of politeness aud 
gofitlom'ahly fedling towards each other, and tlio.so who 
md paid tho most attention to tho subject reserved for 
themselves thn> privilege of expressing tllcir real views ixi 
docuiuyiits. Mr. T. X^. ^rrj[«$on, for 
Pxamme, whose professional experience is almost unriyaUod^ 
^V0 bim|felf the amusement of going throti'^h the IlopoH*, 
by'lWm, and exposing what seemed to hipi the tfaffs- 
pai'ent absurdity of the reoommeDdations of the Cbmmis*, 
A €h)voramonb .^ortainly could nob bo ox^btod 
.re^iEihlineiidHtions relating to tbo whole s^jeot 
m adi39in2^tirad<m.ftiid^ tiabililij^ of ttaily|ray Qbmt 
^a'iea.brithbni‘ am«le timer for ooafiiaeriac them: but ih 


a be regretted that axi.attempt li ijot ^ 4^1;; 

certain urgent apd tolerably'linijiliBr 
wo h^ve more than once pointed out ad ripo to sotHembkt. 

The Oommissionera, tried to face the quosiioti'wheito ft 
line can bo drawn between tho appidents whi^h le^iation 
can prevent and those wfiich it capnot prev^5»" ‘Tj^ aU 
agreed that th^ro was a very large number of aeci^Ms 
againstijiwhich the Tbogislature can onforce.no . precaur 
tions. They started ‘from* tho principlo that t^|^ ipom- 
paniod must have tho mil responsibility *of worlj?- 
ing their lines when onco co|tain preliminary precautions 
have been adopted. Even if a)I tho rccommopdatioua 
of tho Commission were adoptoji, the public Voulo 
bo exposed to constant risk. For instance, in 187^ tWu 
w'eri) S80 failures of tires aud 397 failuroSrtOf a:tIos| but , 
tho Commi!<sioucrs all concur in thiiikinff that legislation 
can do nothing to prevent tire.s aud axles frdto failing.^,* 
tires ought to bo constructed is as certain ns any prUposi- 
tion in mechanics can be; but ono great Company at loftst 
persists in using tires fastened in the wrong wg^, and tho 
Commissioners content themselves wdth a i^ild ontroatj^ that 
Companies wdll be kind cnougb .,tf<> fUiJten^ ^beir tirOS .ppo- 
porly. All that the Commissioners tliipk can be done lUy 
legislation is to compel Cojn[)anius to adopt siich obvious, 
precautions as tho use* of the bkrftk and ipterloclciug 
syste^ms, the use of continuous breaks aWSl continuous foot¬ 
boards, and tho construction of lodges at public crossings. 
Mr.GALT i ndeed goes further, and thinks fchatCompanics ought 
to bo compolled to keep their permanent way and rolling- 
stock in good order; bat in this recoinineudation liOTJtods 
alone. The Government would, however, have to consider 
very carefully whether, if ia;.sort is bad to legi.slattou up to 
the point to \yhich the Cliiumissionera^ geqoi’ally wish to 
carry it, the protection of tho guDlje would hot require that 
legislation slfcnld bo carried much bevond their, prbposalf?. 
Hijt when legislation has done whatever may'bo sup^'nsed 
to bo its woi’k, who is to bo entrusted with tlu) deliOJitc 
duty of seeing it carried out Y With the excoplioii pE Mr. 
IlAiausoN, all the Comniis.sioner.s think that the Board of 
Trade is not to be trusted. Jt Vt-ould, in plain language, 
bully the Companies far too mtlch. It would make requile¬ 
mon ts that would ruin poor Companies^ and would force 
Companies with a small trutlie to take cxpe 1 &^Lv’'e precim tions 
that are only neces.sary when tho trallic is very gixial. U 
would, if Mt.Galt’s proposals are adopted, condemn rolling- 
stock which, iliougii shabby, was servicoablo,. and wogkT 
have viow.s ms to the permanent way tpo sublime for dally 
life. 'J'he Commission, therefore, ,roeomtberid;5 that a new 
ii ibunal eball be instituted, tho province of., which shall b.j 
to decide between Companies a^d tho Hoard of Tiadi', 
This tribunal would consist of cminenl}, men who really 
understand railways; and the Hoard of %’ado, which i.s 
a.-^suraod to know but little about |,hcia, would attend in 
the capacity of a public prosecnlipr, and take its chance oi‘ 
getting a conviction. No cforibt iho invention has^its 
merits ; for it would greatly conciliate jCompanjesj and 
take away all dread of 'tho lyrani^cal inteiTf^euco of 
ignorant ollici.ds. Tliero is also a certain analogy'' bo- 
iwceii the functions thus a^^sigued tO iho Hoard,of Tnido 
and •thphO wliich it dl.^clJarge9 With regard teJ the'de¬ 
tention of inercbant sliips. Hut when* it is proposed,, to 
carry out the prijiciplo**of an ajipcal fi'pm a Government 
oflico on the immense-scalo wiiicli'HliU supervision of'i‘ail- 
waya would involve, a cautious Government'Cftftnbt 
to ask itself anxiou.sly how far this mudb'of aiTa.Pj^Dg 
thing,s is to be carried. The theory that there .ought to bo 
an appeal froip Governdepartments tO persons "wbo 
really iimlerstand their business is, evid’en^y, one -of very 
aide apjjlication. There are mcf#y‘ pe'ople -who 
w’onkl very uiueh- like to bo able to appeal from 
the decrees the Local Govermnent' Board and 
the -educational edicts of the Privy Council. . The 
traditional maxinv^ta '^★hicli Parliament has hitherto, 
witli occasional delations, adhered is that the l\mits"of 
^legislative interference slialf bo ah narrow as bat 

that within those limits the officers of thoCroVti sbaU 
hajfo real executive powbr. Tho\i3gn:^ntation‘^Qf Ifegihr 
lativo interference, coupled with ilip institution.of tribunals'^ 
supei’sediug and bpritrolling the abtlbn of 'dhe. offieigdiy^df' 
the Crown, might' be a jiopular, but it covlfcinij^he, 
a startling, innovation,, > m' ’ 
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^Smlcii 't^at£orms,»4)oipG\vbat ‘as, 
,A; ^ HaiftT *0^ W^Qoit&isN nsod io appear<a gen^tlod 
^ difibrence, hovrever, be> 

a'hj&rher pitch that^ Mr. 


iko-^sioM French poet mistakes himself, and is j 
Wmistaken^ others, fora practical politician.^^ 
'^j^p.'es^tri^i^ilaryi% of ^hioh delivered him-. 

pbltead^ d’jbiaa Theatre tm Snnday lias 
e^orits way into this country through the medium 
^Of-& 'T^W^'^Corrcsppnaont. But ewn beneath all the 
dii^aiitag^. <||f a Hurdbd newspaper translation it is 
^dsine to reCi^gnize the mfttorials of a poem of groat' 4 brce 
i^d beauty. The" epneluaion, in^-whicli M. Hugo describes 
tite^'^oyage of Progress, bears about tho same relation to 
thd.>jpng of the “ Bay of Biscay ” does; but, 
With.;^be cbaig^c in tho form, it might be 

']^ti7 of-«a high-older, tfThe misfortune is that M. Hugo 
to int<hii it for good common sense. At 
tV ' glance, main argument of his speech, 

■(iiiat'kinga^d^gire |yar»^nd peoples desiro peaqi^, seems to 
bo ^tthngiely* *inappropi*iato to tho present condifton 
df a^rs'in KurOpe.*^ The English Government has 
fiOen busy for some wcoks pas^ in providing the Emjicror 
.of Eussu with an excuse for not going to war which he 
can preai^nt to Bis people with some nope that they will 
think it spfliciont. Tlje Sultan of TouKty ia supposed to 
be willing to make alipoat any concessions that the Powers 
might ask of Urn, ii h^ were n< 5 f afraid of b^g murdered 
by his dt|J:]jfet!t8 for*hift''e^>wardice in making terms with un- 
belieV.ers." Here, at nll#events, are two coifepicuous ex^i 
Copfions to,, M. Hugo’s dictum; two oases in 'which 
it is kings who wJoh for peace and peoples wlob 
wish .for war. It turns out, however, that when* 
M. Hugo talks of the peoples as wunting peace, ho 
pu]bs a sense of hi^ own j^on the phrase. The peoples 
•wajat peace on condition that they first got their 
owh way in ey^grything. It does not appear to strike 
Hugo that^^upoh this condition kings, even kiugs 
ad he paiits them, would'"want pej^e too. Thu two 
Sovereigns who represent to M. Hugo all that is horrible 
in contempprary histpry, tho Emperor William a,ud 
Hapolron Hi, wapl^ never have wished to 6ght one an¬ 
other if they eonlcfli^ve settled everything to th^r mutual 
satkfactiddon easier terms. Tbopeoples,accordiugtoM.HuGO, 
‘desire overy disarmament except tho disarmament of consci¬ 
ence. By “ evciy dif|krmamont*'hc means that in religion rea¬ 
son must WfplaciirltoleFance ; that in punishment correction 
nttist replace l^ngeancc; that in social matters comfort 
must ^ replace straitened circumstances; that in inter- 
natiohat politics arbitratibn must replace war. When all 
these triumph^ boon achieved, then conscience may 
didarm. J!)ut,^^oJoii^as any of these ideals remain un- 
rei^ed, so G^politioti include war and judicial force 
tl)ie soaiTol^/; sq long there- is no at^^nesiy for 
the. conquered and no justice 4'or the opp^Wd, cou- 
s<^noe must'i^ain'llrped a|^ oppose jnoorrpptible right 
to ihiqhitond law. ^^he^eaiiiiig of all this sceias to be 
that. fridbds'hav#abolished overy in- 

,stitja%on^lky>jii8like,^fhey i^ to keep their weapons 
‘ tQ use thorn as oppoytunity oifei's. M. Huqo's love of 
paaco does hot, Ijfter all* amount to verj fijubh. If he only 
abanddn^^whr When' has rdi^i^th^ ^cde'banfbst tb^^t 
war oonld flmqk^has’ho f ^ Dq not 

oyen Mnjgs^qd^pKperdks thp afttiq?.. ^ ' 

A speech M. Huoo^wo^d be cpifhplefe without 
.tv* pialeago in gloriUcation nf- Paris. ShaBbpbars ‘on 


»This: is 1^ of deseriha^l cblk^ionR 

workmoti b£,P^ or to mAny of tWh as 
cajsiA^ b^lf;Qf the 

yrdrt^en of Lyons.' his ppetMl cajkeity Ifaw 

ji rigl^. ta ch^ten the two .of j^&iSe by 

he pleases. But wheh.^ls sp^mg jin 
j£i 4,^U moreh99^g^ b^reiTOv.qhi^o»^o^ 

eitipexlS) It is’ E does' 

■ uoi,. vthe 4ioe wwoeh; 


jquatreP^^J^jmrffp tW of 

wotkmhiitTJfft/hdsye good points, ahA 
lloints whioU k C^ber is voH i)Mr bb l#i 

•sight of. Buti^tiiodanfeua^ 9 'ih‘%hioH td 

♦them would rffhc, wore addressing a 

coiA^lany qf angels—n^ pth^eolr .s^itit^ who We never 
falleq,frotn their ^fipnoewt^, j^r entdrtaield a thought 
thaf was inconsistent" with the most dtajt^.conceptions ot 
duty. * The most impi^cMpaWe and W)e city gli^iiyanco 
does not quite deserv% to bavo^ these prp^ises ehowOMbpoxi 
it without stint or qualifeation. \ 

hi. Loots Blaku spoko, i^ a more iqoasorod hud 
rational strain. The subject of his addross wap the 
English Poor-law, and bis hearers probably regarded their 
presence in the theatre Its the jfrico to be paid for gettiug'^ 
goed plgces in which to listen to M. Vrefba jiudO. /M. LoblS 
Blanc seems to have described Kngliish pauperisnJ fr^tb tho 
point . of view of tho “ Ain|,tmir Ho has 

probably not find many opportunities qf studying th^ later 
aspects of the (question, audbe is apparently not at^dl alive 
to the importance which the abolition of outdoor rcHdElhas 
of lato atjl^amed in English Toor-laW discussihpp'^ He admits 
that, if labcmr conld bo regulated* witp Ibathbrnati^ 
accuracy, able-bodied pauperism would dese^ no con¬ 
sideration ; but ho thinks that a System wnieh treats, 
deBtitutiqn as a crime is intolerable so long as able-bodied 
pauperism is produced by accidents, disease, and want of 
employment. We are not concerned to dispute this reasoh- 
ing, because tho English Poor-law system does not treat 
destitution as a crime. It treats it rather os a ihisfortune 
which may be very easily simulated, and which, 
lated, can only be detected by a discipUqO 
cientiy rigid to make tin workhosso an unattractive pil|w;^' 
for any one who can suj^jort himself otjtsidO’ H. 
It is i^oticeahle that Mx Louis .HuAifc, apdlku^ as a 
Frenchman to Frenchmen, made no reference to the point 
in which bis countrymen are common iy^cbnsjderej'to be 
BO immensely superior to the English poor, y Ho drew tio 
comparison between the thrift for which tho Frenoh are 
remarkable and the want of thrift x^hich is an almost 
equally conspicuous^ characteristic of tho^ corresponding 
class in this country. H® had tho goodiense to ,|u|iuit 
that abolition of povor^ is ^too dimculb'apubblem 
not \o Do^ approached with modesty, prudence, 
distrust; but he said nothiog u[K}n the pofht which liO' 
might have been expefrtod to treat with roal knowledge 
and appreciation—thoJifferGut aspects wjfich tbatproblom 
' presents in France and England. Good laws and institu* 
tions may in^ivcetly a good deal to diminish poverty, 
bat it can only be by increasing the disposition to Jay by the 
fruits of industry. Any change,' however beoQacial in 
itself, that stops short of this result, may dBect a momeutary 
improvement in tho condition of tho working class; bat it 
will leave thcrqjnst as unprotected as ^er< against-the 
I reaction which is suro to set in as •.soon as the cireqm* 
stances which have brought about the^ improvement cease 
to operate. , . ^ 

-^ ^ 

TIII#SELECT COMMITTEE ON, MOODS. 

I T is an ill wind that' blows good to nobody, and the 
flood.s.of the past winter haye atallevcptsbroaght wjHh 
them a SelectgCommitteo. Hopes are even held odt that, 
if the Belett committee does not find oq|> all -.that ^can 
usefully bo known on tno subject,«it imiy be fpllqWcd 
Royal Cotnmissioii. On the whole, thercT is v|to\i^ftsbh‘t6 
^bpgdiscoAtented with tbo form which the inquii^^riq i^kb 

f tho first instandb. 8clech Oomniitteoa- like to pQ^iiK(ht 
oiB Reports by the end of the Session in which.they hitve 
' aJqiBinted; whereas-R^al Com^qisftionb.CKitcaBibi^ 
sqexn»to'4'6rgc( Ihe fligl^^ of tirae^. .A l^rds^ 

CommittQEk 16 ap 9icelJdiQt''^instrCmeztt foe- getthi)|'^at 
fkeba; 4ind it Avill l>e tiblo'to command'the iestjU|ttdQy 
of as. mlsoT eXpom as it ’swy W 

»amine. What is 4^88 satisfactory is ipe sliglit rejcreB^^ 
ma^o in tlm^Dnko of RI0HM0^'D's motibn-^bherO/vrap 
rather n^ore about it in; h'is 
of village wa^ sppply. • f he^hSsfcit 
makes oh the pnbliq afetfintTdnr tv lUr 

veal ’ 'ftio 


cHipexls, it is^ Btttxt^;;^i4i^ d 608 161^ 4 

Jbqtwchh snn^iiipif^ olr: by- 

.«\A©. 
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bePti no Select Oomiuittt'o. Wii<‘n n n itu|niry is to bo made 
into the best moans of ilyotls, it is impossible 

not to ^ivo the Htora^-' of w.iU'r d place Ui it; and as iho 
«toi*a^?o of water only ouc aitioncj many uv'iitks of 
supplying vdb'/i'' ^>d)i somcihiug to drink that is, 
not Rf'wago, there i-* <‘liancc that the Commirteo may' 
bo drawn on until, by the time I hat (brirlaboni\4 avoonJed, ' 
the im^uirv ]i.r> licvonto vory macli more cotii|nvh(‘nsivo 
liUan the tcim**. of tlio inslmctiou pronuso. AVo .■'hould 
have prcIvTi’i'd to sec tluj rooqiial importiinco, to soy lh(' 
least, of the (pifstioii of village water supply fonnally 
recogMi/.eil ui ordi'i* of ajipoiiitnicnt. It is bettia-, no. 
doubt, tint It ''h(Mild c-.mo iu iueidcntally than not nt all; 
but, So long as it has no rrnognizod pla<*e in Ihc'in^|uiri, 
there is alw.iys a dan'^or timt Hu- Commit lee may h* dis- 
iimlitied to enlarge tlr* s(N>pe of thmr ])roee.*diiig',, and tiiay 
reject a great deal ol evehuiee which, ihongii it would liavi' 
been strictly pertinent to the larger iiue-.i'nation, eu’i only 
come on satTeranco into tli'* K'drulL'ii ()iie. '!‘lu‘ l)esi 
thing to do at present, therefore, h to con.sider ou what! 
plea the Committee may he induced to ex.xndne w Iim*sMM 
xvhose information relates to vidtge water supply aj well 
as those whoso informaliou ii liuiitid to Hoods. 

If the ord'T detining the maC''!-', with wld'-h the (Vlii- 
inittco are to d(‘al h.ad made no tneiiium of the .anihonties 
into whose eonstdnliv"tn lunetioiis tliej ‘n‘.« io nitpiire, 
this would be un easar bn.nnee,. As tlie wiw.L sian 1, 
liowov'er, villa';e WMter siij)j)Iy srtMii, at lii’d s'^dit to be 
altogether evcludid. d'he oidy author lies im utioiied are 
('ominiKsioueis of Scweis and Di.iiiiago and Xavig.dion 
Hoards, and it cannot he tlenied tliat tlie uatmal imaning 
of thesu teim^ pomis to an ini[uiry Imiiled to the means 
of disposing of flic .supoiahnudfiiit wati'r with which 
rivers are burdened in time of llou<l. Fur examjdo, in iho 
Thames Valley the Tlurtucs Couseiwaiicy will ansvvelk* to thin 
description ; but wdiat h.is the Thames (.'om>ervaiicy to do 
wdth the water HU]ipIy of villages lyitig a< a distance of rhany 
milc-s from the river-hank ? It exists to si'o that the cliau- 
nel of the Tliames is ki |>t frt'c from ob.si rm tarn, and that the 
lookh and wura which make navigation jio.^^ihle are m a I 
state of decent rejaiir. Clearly no inquiry mio ihepre.seut | 
ronstitutiou of the Con'^e^v'aney Board e-t v be of iiiiieh use 
*.io regards nmltcrti so distinct as a supply of water for do 
mcdlio nso and a snj»ply <if water for tin puipose, of e.u- 
iiagc. Xor, sup[iosmg that the Coiuniitl e pi iced a very 
liberal constriietion on ilicii* instructiou-i, would it be expe¬ 
dient Io lie.it tlic Thame» CoieerVamy as a liody to bo 
invested wilh large addiLional jiowers in tins way. To lay 
U{)on them the duty ol .supplying th® Vhilhy of tlie '1’Ji.nm‘s 
with w'ator would Ik* to as'.igii them a duty to the di.seha.ge 
of whieh they \u)ul<l lih ni no way suited, d’hi' supjily 
of water 'Mimum he sijiir.ited |V,)mi the “supply lud regu¬ 
lation ol other s-niilary ne ds. 'I'iie unflioritu s that have 
the managemeul ol the unc inu^t luivi tin) m.inagi nu-nt ot 
the other. If llureloie lhi‘ Sehet ('ommiUee are to e\- 
tend their in juiriea to the question of water su[»[>ly, I 
Ihoy must go lieyoud the aiith irilie-, meuliunel in the, 
.i>nko Ol Bum »'oMi\-5 motion. \VhetIiia' they sleill do so 
will iiatuially be ileeided by their edimuie of Ihe impoil- 
anco of tlic subject, and fiom this poiiil of view it may be . 


rural anthoritie.s amply confirm the reports of tho special 
Medical Insja'ctors, Tlio more the subject is looked into 
tlio Ayorse the fiictR appear to be. 

Wo submit tliat this is a state of things which will fully 
justify tho Ijords’ Committee in giving a very free in- 
terprotntion to their instructions. It would have boon 
better, of coarse, if tho Oovcniment had included the 
A\Mt( r supply of villages among the objects of tho in¬ 
quiry ; ljut, ns they have not done this, the noJefc bcBb thing 
is for the Conmiiitee to make the addition for tliemselves. 
'I'liey crin niauago this, if they are so minded, under cover 
of the wurd.s “ storage of water.” This is expressly 
named as one of tho points Avhich they are to investigate, 
and tho ^tol\lg•o of w.der wdll bo mainly ut»eful as o con- 
tnbulion towards tliu solulioii, of the problem of water 
.supply. It 1“^ 1i‘i'o that impounding reservoirs arc among 
Ujo ujeauh I lint have been suggested for regulating the 
dr^.-haige of (lie Hood w.uter through the rivers. But 
if tins were tlio only ivasoii for making reservoirs, 
it ia ve"y dtiubtfid whether they would over bo made. 
The LAipeusij of storing water iu tbi.s particular way 
is very gr<Mt, :md unliss.the re.sorvoirs w’cre built on 
un enormous scale they w’oiild^ flc.'ircely exercise an ap- 
piecuilile effect npou a Hood. Storage of water, in the 
na'iii.il ^’eu^e of the woril'^, means storage for the use of a 
Mihco; Olid if once Ihis is con(‘C!lcd*,it will ho idle to 
ei.niii'u* I lie merits of competing sclieines without con- 
I sidt'iiug w'iiaC other sources of water sujijily arc avnliable. 
It may turn out lliat to divert the sewage from the 
iiciglibouriiig w.itereoursos or to dig new avcHs ut a 
greater flistauco fi'om the eesspools would [irovido a suffi- 
eunlly pure source from vvliich water may be drawn. 
If, therLlbrej^ 1 he Select Committee iu([uire iuro the storage 
ol vvatir, tlieir labour mny be entirely waited if they do 
not impure at the h.iiiie time into tlie lueiui.s by which 
he storage Aiay bo rendered unncccys.iry. The Duke <if 
Jii'11310MI, m moving tin* ri])[)ointmrnt of tho Committee, 
iniplu’<l that tho provision ot water for villiicos sva.s some¬ 
how (u bo inciudiMl in the iiive'^tigalions ot the Committee 
but he seemed to reg ird storage as tho only unudnuery the 
merits of which it vva.s necessary to eonsuler. It happen-. 
that among the districts that have been mo'.t eonspicuously 
Hooded during the past winter is the country between 
Brent Knoll and tho Bristol Channel, and nowhere ari‘ 
tlie xillages worse supplied with drinking water. But )• 
tho Committee w'ere to roi <)mineud the storage of water iii 
order to save these viDiige.s from drought, they would hf 
ignoring the existence of springs oa llrent Knoll which 
would yield any tpuintity of pure water if there were only 
.some authority to lay down pipes foi its conveyance. 
Hero is a sulficiently pertinent examoie of tho mistake ol 
making the scope ol' the imp'ry too limited. Happily 
it is not too 1 ill' for the (loverument to add words includ¬ 
ing till' water supply of villages among tho specific 
obj-'cts of the Couiniiiti c’s invi'stigation, and this would 
el(\uly he a better way out of tho dilliciilty than the most 
in M’liioiis device for brmging in tho question by the head 
rind shoulder.'.. 


useful to recall ilio disclo.'.uros of tiu* lust few years with | 
regard to the drinking water of Mlligis. No doubt it 
tins were sudJeuly ui.ide all that il oiq,J^t to be, some 
now cnu.scs of ill health would diselo-.o tliemhelvos; bat 
it is scarcely too mucli to say that epidemie diseases 
as we Juiow them would ahnosri di .ip[)e.ir. Whenovev 
there is a more than ordinarily eonsjnmmus outbreak 
of fever in a village, ihn CorMi (jruverumi'nt Board sendii 
down a Medical Inspector to iiuestiguto the cause.s of it. 
The results of these inquiries am annually published 
by the department, and in alrno."! ever^ <‘aso it jirovi's to 
be tho wutcr supply that is m fault. “ Sewago ])olli.tioii ” 
is the phrase that occnr.s xvitli sicLtming regularity in tiiose 
documents. Tho vnlfiigcrs have gone ou dmwiug ihoir 
drinking water from sources wliich may have boon 
pure wliou llio village was a fourtli of its present size, 
but which li^fcvo lotig ceasfd to bo [Uirc. It is tlio 
only water within tlxoir roach, ho they Uutvo no choice 
bbt to drink it; but so long as they do this they .are 
ekposod to a eortain outbn*ak of typhoid or cholera if 
a single oxuuiplov of eittior disease tind.s its way into the 
village, and to the d8tc.Tioi*ation of ho.iltii which probably 
resftlts from a long course of sewngo-poisonmg even when 
is not impreguaU'd with any speoifio epidemic 
The reports of the Otficors of Health to the varioaa 


A MDDhltN' “SYMPOSIUM.” 

r|Bfli in^u‘i‘i"n» eilili/r ol tho Ninotoeaith Ceuinnj liiiS hit upon a 
-1 new lonn nfaitirlo iviiidi it may perhaps he clifiicult to keep 
up t(i H lujrh .l.md.ird, Imt which ib certainly interesting as a 
ciii'ioiis pm^eiitiU'MJi of the very diil'crenr, meanings which may ho 
ttti K'Jiid to \v<a'<N, .'Mid ihe ijitfereiii approuches by which men are 
ubie to ftiiive at wiia1,wIn'B expressed iu veiy general terms, 
to be pj-L'Uy nearly an ugrcenjoiit of opinion, although, in 
lUel, It is only .t eovuimi fur a vAiiety of interpretations. Tho 
pluu ol the “ Sympo.dum ’’ is thut fpiehlions are Irom time to time 
to be di'.cu.-i^oif in turn hy a group of eonlributors, each tiring off 
a briel liivoiiuMr nomothiiig after ihe fashion of the tcn-mlunW 
ftruLimcut on ewh side wliirh used to bo practised by street* 
pie.u*Jn*r.s and thoir ppponAus, and which was lately I'ovivodat 
the bo-caUed^^nfcrence in bt. James's Hall, to the dismay and 
confusion of sotee n.itnrnlly long-Winded orators. WJ^ether this 
brief, fraj^mmitary sort of debate is calculated to load to reacts 
either exh'iuflti VC or derisive m.iy be dtinbted; but it Will shoWin a 
striking way the round of opinion. Tho subject which has been 
chosen for tho tirst -.perlbnuitttce is The IntiuSttVe upon Morality 
of a Decline in Religious BelieL” It ia, we should tliink, a very 
tr\ lug one fur tho.se who have to exhibit iu this manner, and it 
is'hard to imagine what impmjsion is likely to bo left ou the mind 
of the average reader on coming to the end of the controversy. 

Sir James JSlophon, who begins tho bout, states the issue which, 
he tiiiuks, has to be considered—wbether morality is dependent on 
religion, or has a basis of itaownfn human natuxe. Str Jiamed himself 
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lu^ ihut hoth «w eaf;t4snt ri/^l^tr-tliat is to 1>9«W ^ soul of our morality, tUe idwd of oi^r ^ fTnigiw H %w. 

eaj, tl^ tBo weVftJapt tiwlogy, \ 7 hatover U may l?e, of a«y ufr© ,qp -the fulliiincut of our nBpiraiious, the lawgiver, in abort, of m 
coimtry must have AU inftneiW on the moral rule of Ufo; but that, i whole lives ” The losson whieli Mr. Harrison Urawa from tbWis 
on tbft aibor bW* nrowlity h(Hi a source of its own quit« iudo- , that morality is independent of theology, and is gradually enpt9> 
pendent of therfogy j and Iwra this he draws the praictical iufcroBco ^ding it os a religiou which is nou-Lheological and a fivctTn 
that tbeolw WMi iporolity ought to aland to other in pro- human life. 

cisely tie same > ihcl** ®'Wd Itsgislatiou, it Iwing et; The Dean of St. Paul’s, who comes next, reduces the question to 

least sa unlihaly that false theology should produce good, A very practical issue, pointing out that, till it is pmsonted in a 
morals as that leglalution based on a niielnkcn view of facts iconeroh^ hi.vtoncal forni, nuihiiig can bo made of it. Before 
should work well in practice. Consequently, in his opinion, the be can attempt to answer it he must know, at least approxiniately, 
suj^rt which an existing creed gives to an existing what is the morality and -svlmt the religion imjjlied. ills own 

syohi^ of raoiwls is in'elevant to its truth, and the question (belief is that religion, “ in the sense of trulhtuluess, hoqeky, 

whether a given system of roomls is ^^ood or bad cannot ue fully humanity, parity, self-devotion, kindness, justice, and fellow- 
determined until after the dfitcruiinut-jon of the question whclhur- feeling,” has, as a nialtor of fact and hisloiy, synj^ronizad 
the theology on whmh il rests is true or false. If the theological in its growth and progress with Christianity; and whatever 
basis invoivofl afalsoestimatc of the consequences of huiiKiu actions, might bo the cilect of other iutiucncca, “ the remowd or weaken- 
then the moi’nlity resting on it cannot be good j while, on tlio ing of sucii uu importunt fact<^)r as Christianity muH serioualy 
other hand, the cii’cumstance that such luoralily is HupporU:d by atlcet such dcparlnuuls of moiala as purity, the relations of strqng 

theolwy is an arguiuenl against and not in favour of Lho latter, to weak, risspcet for human life, and 8lavt)i7.” The Buko of 

Lord Belbome follows, it need li^vdly bo said, from a very ditfereut Argyll coniines his remarks almost exclusively to an analysis of 
point of view. He lays down as the result of general observation Mr. F. lUivrison’s argument, which ho regards as the lapgu^e 
of mankiud that “moi-ality 1ms not iJourished amongst either of theology, and of nothing else—“language which may be 
civilised or uncivilized men whose religious belief has been gene- held conaistejitly with a great variety of creeds, but h iDwepajabic 
rally lost or utterly debased ”; and that, ns nu historical fact, the from tlioso fundnmcuUil conccj)Uoiw which all creeds involve.” 
place which the principles of love and benevolence, humility, aclt- Proiiisauv (Jlillord winds up the delxitB by arguing that virtue is 
nbiK^tioii have assumed in the moi.ijity of a largo mirt of a luibit, notasciiliuictd, or aiw>«j,and that “ thespringof virtupus 
mankind is specifically duo to Christianity. He therofuie uelifivoa action i» the R)cial int-tliwl, which is set U> work by the practice of 
morality in any thorough, genuine 8«m»c to bo inHcpai-ablo I'roni reli- comradeship,*’ and by protecting against submitting hummi Ijfft to 
gion; and urges tliat freedom of inquiry, if it led to the rejection of clcriciil eoutrol. This io, of course, substantially the Coaitist 
religious belief, iniist gradually cxU'iid itself to the whole circle awl if tin* hierarchy evi-r got real power in the world, it wou|d, 
of morality, ” most, if not all, of which is as little capable of do- judging liom the tone which its lending members adopt in l^is 
munstralivo proof through the ovidcaces of the sonsea .as any of I countrj’, bo diiliculi to concoive a more ty.mnniiad and ci*ushjhg 
th»5 doctrines of religion.” Heuco, those who set aaiile religion will form of cluriciil (h^spoLisin than would then be established, 
not voluntiirily submit to moral nistniiuts founded upon rellgimi In reading thifa debate, what will pvoluibly strike most readers 
unless Bueh rastrairila can be placed upon some other iuUdlectual is, aw the Duke (jf Aigyll.rem.'iriw.tlwt, considering that the varmuft 
Uasis sufficiently cogent to themselves to resist the attractnms of papers are conlribuU-d by men belonging to tery dillereutHfthoobjof 
appotite or sclf-intereat; and ho thinks lluil this is not to bo Ihnaght, and that they deal with a question very abstriwt and ill- 
ontained cither by the modern notion of duty, or by Iho principle dclined, it is reinarkablo that bo much agrt'orneul should emerge 
that a man sbodld pursue his own huppineas in t.his wjuld as the ou certain fundamental points. The reason of tUD, however, is 
aim of life. The latter would lend to a cold, calcuhvtiug charneter, obiious on the eurface, being wjmplv that the eleiucnls of the qn^- 
and would establish a low eljindard of virtue, jicrliapB only to the tion are, livsl, as the Ihdu' justly observes, vei7 abstract and ill- 

e. vtcut of checking and imposing limits on tendencies to-vice. /In dofmtd: and, next, that it is treated in a broad general way in vtguc 

f. ict, he brings it to this-—limt the mere application of riabt jihrases whivh scarcely touch the o^sentini elements of the coulTO- 
louaon to liuman conduct cannot Ix) coasidored a law ol natioo versy. The .apparent agreement w'liich is thus prodiux'd ifl only 

’ without including in the idea .‘.oine kind of moral Pen>4i wdiicli arrived at 1)> tim various cojitiibiihus conliuiug tUemsclveia to the 
can only have, it.s root iti religioufl belief. IJo admits that to a general aqici t c»f Iho subject, and to expressions which have no 
certain extent there i.s a moral instinct, a.s lUcre is a religious delinilc ,r specilic meaning. Oddly enough, Mr. (llajJstone was 
instinct; but “those princijiles of thought which expl.iiu away not of tlic circle; hut, if he had been, lie would no doubt have 
the Olio .‘la Iniving no proper objective cause, and as indic.i.tivc of given n still nioro iking jjruof of the perplexing vagueness and 
no objective IruHi, may as easily explain awav tlio other nkso.” obscurity of language, even when used by meu of intelletdual power 
T'hus, fdthough some men who reject “all dogmiatic theology, and high culture. Jt will certainly seem to mui^l jwoplc that all 
and even the principles of natural religion,’' do nevovlheless the hne t.dk »)f llic chosen Is a mah.--of woivls with very 

live up to a Idpli moral .‘=;tandard, experience on the iaige scale little meM'iiug, ami that the prohlein they uinh rfako to 30lve 
shows Hint “ men who di.sicgard tJio religious cannot generally be riimiiin.s very much where it was, siniply heCiUJ.-o (hey have dealt 
trusted to p.iy regard to the moni) sense,” witli it in loo general u way, nrid without giving plain definitions 

The third speaker is Dr. Martinoau, whoso well-known clhion.1 t»f the seusL‘ in which tliey use certain wemh. In fact, the 
tenota forecast his view, wliich may he slatod as folkws. A f-enso dehbt;riitio;i> ol the “ ^<^nlJ10^i^mi’■ bear a very strongs roseiubJanco 
of duly is hdjerent in (lie constiluliou of our nature, and cannot Ire to llio.-'o of ilio dipknmaisrs who have been Ink'ly concocting 
e.scapod till we escape from ourselve.s. MoraD have their own proUicoi.n; ih;)L is, they c.ons\.^L ol empty jdiraBes to which all the 
bfUBc, and nro secuntl to nothing; and theology cannot .supply a partu's can agreo, because tliey do not touch any of the pointa on 
base for morals that have lost their <iwn. But it does not follow that which the co-wigimlarics would bo iikoly to differ. In one 
the moral ficirse, Iji f'aii.se imligeuou'i, Is therefore self-sufficient. Ho- senBc, no doubt, the qiu .^ljun proposed lor discussion may ap- 
ligiou has to coiuo in “ as the open blossom of tbo moral germs pour to bo a very simple oijc. it is idle to argue whether 
implanted vvllhill us—tlie explicit form, developed in thought, of theological bcliei* ha.s any inllueuce on moralily. 'flicvo cau 
faiths implicitly conliunod in Iho sen.«e oi responsibility and the bo no doubt that it Lis c.\t'ri‘is<'d such influence in the cawj 
foreboding of guilt; its cdfecl, ihorefovc, is to suffuse with a divine of all racc^ and rclmhms. As yir .lames IStopheii putsil, “tlm 
light relations and duties which before wore simply pwonal and j ditlcicnco between living in n country whcic the establi^eil 
social.’’ Tim practical elicet of a deray of tho Ohriatiau tvpo of tht'ory is that cxistonee is an evil, and annihilation the highest 
religion is assumed to bo “ that morality would los<j, not its Lise, good, and living in a country where the evSlablished theory i* tjmt 
but its Bumrait, and that the ground and principles of duty would the earth is llie JiOrd s and the fulnts.s tlmreol’, the round world 
reinaui,'’ Christian elides being true to human life and the expres- and thev that dwell in it, has muvJy a gi)od de.il to do with tbo 
.sion of right rcuijon. On this ground tlm form and substnnee of a other dilleicnees vvhicli di^-linguish Englishmen from BuddhistH.” 
moral system would “ not be CHscutially modified by the decline of It may also bo said that ilioologic.al idous are a universal and 
religious belief.” Vet, although a rule of life nnght bo acknow- pormauent clement of hunum nature. Lvery creature possesaing 
lodged in common over the whole i-ange of eooiol duty by perstms the mo^t pnmitivu capacity of thought has some notion Of some 
simply ethical, and by tluwe who are also religious, tiio decay mysterious over-ruling power or iniJucuce which it is necessary 
of religion would leave the institutes of morality intact, and to take into account in leg.oi'd to life and conduct. It nlay be a 
drain off their inward power; and honco the necessity of religious spirit of infinite beneliconco, or only a mere bogie of terror, 
faith to intensify and sustain the moral nature, inducing the miud to but in one form ov tilhcr the idea rvcryvvhero e.xisla. Everybody 
look “upwards to on Infinite Berfec-tion, whoso prestmeo it never lias a religion of one kind or another, and oven tho non-ruligioue 
quits, and thus supplies Iho true conditions of hufuilitv, of .ispira- people erect their unbelief into a faith to wliich they adhero as 
tion, and of foil oquaUty of moral trust for all men before Hod.” devoutly aa the orthodox elnt.^t-s. Ou the other hand, while tho 
Mr. Frederic Ilavrison, who “follows tho teaching of Ooiute,” religions seiilnncut is in lliis wny universal, there is an infinite 
says that tho impression ho derives from what he has hoard variety of kinds of doctrine, and, in fact, there are not two 
is that it ropreHenIS the moral characteristics, not of the OhriiStiau, pcibous who can entirely agree with each other in tho in- 
but of tbo roligioas tyuiper; and that Jio thinks for tho word.B terprutation of all the dogiiuis of their faith. They Agree 
“ Theology ” and “ Christia,!! ” should be Oubstitutod “ lleligioii ’ about somo and dUl’or about others; and ev(*n in a civil- 
ond“Humanand further that, “forthe intrinsiccoir^iuusnesa uod society tho prevailiug idewj are very indistinct and con- 
aud emotional intuitions whereby these aixj said to prove thorn- fu!»od. All Ihn same, it jk unquestionable th.tt there is a 
solves, we must substitute tho reasoimblo proof of science, gmipial religious ssfUtimenl which ojicnitoB v.ery powerfully ou 
philosophy, and positive psychology,’* and the end, a puicly human minds of every grade, from the highe.si. ul the Jowo.Bt, wul 

human base would be acceptod for m(,>raUty, wbilo it would be which must thcrotoro have a certain effect in framing publie 
“transffgurGd into a true religion.” Morals, ho hokla, belong to morality. It is obvious that a man’s momlity will nt least tend 
n strictly human world, but “ theology places religion iii a non- to take shape in accordaiit c with his theological views, and it is 
htim^ World, Olid thus tho human system of moiala may pof.sibiy easy to coiiceivo that among Hie various theologiCHl systems Ihei'e 
bo ^ffoturbed by nop-huuian religion ”; whoivias buiuan religio\,i ] aro eumo which ou the wholo aro Lmeiieial, while others Hie 
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calculated to do harm in some and perhaps to do more 

harm than p:ood. 

It will bo seen, therefore, that to consider wligion only as 
a poncral sentiment leads uh a v< it little way ; and, as Dean 
Church said, the question ninsi first be decided what sort of re¬ 
ligion and what sort of morality is meant; and it is on this point 
that tho members of the “ Symposium,” asitsotMiis to us, break 
down. Sir J. Stephen contents hirmself with dotiniug theology 
ns “ the generally arcepled tlmury of the uTiivorso in any country 
or age,” and morality as'• the rules of life 1 hen and thoro com¬ 
monly regarded as binding. ’ Lord Selhornoexplains that it i.s no 
part of his purpose to enter into an exninin»liuii of any question 
tUJ to particular doctrines of theology. I>r. M.irtineuu cunlines his 
attentionto the Christian tyj^o of .religion, which has its hold 
upon our nature from the moral side.” Mr. Lroderic lliUTiflon 
merely substitutes ono word for another—“ llcligion ” for 
'‘Theology,’’ and “liumnn” for “Ohristmn.” “ VVluit is new 
in our srhenio,” he says, “ is merely that wo av(»i<l such ti'rms 
ns fnlinito, Absolute, Iinmaterial, and >aguo negatives nllo- 
pithor, resolutely contining oiuwlves to the .splrero of what can 
be shown by experience. ’ The Ceiin of 8t. Liiiirs holds that 
morality has 8yiK*hroni/,ed in itsgrowtli .'ind progro.ss with Cliriati- 
Kiiity; and tliere can be no doubt as to which t\irm of Christianity 
he prefers. But in his argument he lools at Christianity in 
glmornl, and does not touch the question as to tho comparative 
influence of different Ohrislian creud.s on morality. Tn fact, 4 ,he 
weak point of the whole discussion is that it does not recoguue 
tho fact that religion includes an alino&t inlinile vurioty of types, 
and that even mem bora of the same religiou-s eomnmnity are 
usually ranch divided in their opinions .ns to wijat thoir formal 
doctrines actually imply. A general sjiirit of religion must, of 
course, he a good thing, and there is no likelilmocl »)f sound 
morality without it. Jliit this is different from tho question as 
to what is the elfecl of differont hiiuls of religion on public 
jiiorals; and this is tho point of the whole controversy. It may 
Ikj said that, as a rule, among onliimry people the principles of 
morality are a more seiiled thing than theological faith j that 
morality, being essential to social order and cohesion, bus un in¬ 
dependent ba.si8 apart from the particular tlieories of theology ; 
but, in tho end, it must he evident to every thinking person that 
religious conviction .and a religious bent of mind is iudisperisuble 
io a high ideal of moral life, and that it ojieratcs like tho “ leaven 
which a woman took and hid in three measures of meal till the 
whole was leavened.” 


DR. Sf'IlLIKMANN OS MYt'KNvi:. 

D r, S 0 IILIT 5 .MANN’S interesting nddres.! to tho Society of 
Antiquaries last wtsek loft the meauing of the discovtuies at 
Myconie in the condition of a fu«c»naling pu/.zle. lie did not 
bnng the actual treasures and rtdica with him, and the jihotxigr.aphs 
which he exhibited liardly ^iistilied, in tho opinion of many of his 
liearers, his owm enthusia.sUc descriptions. As works of art, tho 
broostplatos, crowns, and .so on seem to be leds bountiful ami deli¬ 
cate than Dr. Schlieiumm’s letters to tho Tuws had led people to 
imagine. “ Splendid ’’ was held to be not exactly tlm right w’ord for 
spiral designs of a rather rongh-and-i-eady sort. None of the work 
came at all near the admirable Pho Miciaii howl from I’rajnesU^ 
which has lately been engraved in tho Gnzvtie. Arvhidoyiquc. The 
Kuirals copied by tho artist of the llUit-fratid Loudon Nowh 
(March 24), for example, sliow no great subtlety of invention. In 
sliort, far from rivalling the skill nod beauty of early KtriKsean or 
Phoenician jewelry, it may be quostionod whether a closer parallel 
to the Myceiiffian ware might not ho ibiiiul in tho mtloss producUs 
of tho Asbouteos. There a certain nniveU' in the barbaric gold 
of that rather backward people, and e.specially in their golden 
masks, which wo cotmuend to the notice of Dr. Schliemann. 

Tho Myconiean jewelry raises tho great question of tho dale of 
the tombs, a quesivon as to which it is roiUfy dillicult to make oven 
ii guess. Dr. Schliomami would have them almost coiitem|)orary 
with tho age of the poet of the lliiut. With that eager faith and 
enthusiasm without which he w'oiiUl never have overcome the 
difficulties of his task, he wishes to think tluit “ Jlomer lived in 
Myceufo's golden ago, and at or nour tho tiiuu of the tragic evtivnt 
by which inmates of the live sepulchres lost their lives.” Wo 
need scarcely stop to refute Ihli) opinion out of Homer, and lo show 
that be looks on tho heroic time as a distant period. No iron was 
found by Dr. Hchliemanii at the depth of the prm-historic city, and 
Homer,'with Mr. Gladstone’s permission, is very familiar with 
iron. Moreover, by Dr. Schliemaun’s own statement, the art of 
Mycense is uninlluenced by Oriental evamplo; whereas in llomer 
there is constant mention of Phomician and other blasteni art, 
which must almost nece.saarily have had its effect on tliat of the 
Achaians. But there really seems to be at present no chance 
of determining tho stage of artistic culture in which the various 
objects wore produced. The gems, for example, were not thought 
to be all of one period. Some of them are said to be debased 
indeed, but not, strictly sjieaking, rude and primitive. They are 
thought to show wgna of the handling of artisans who were in 
possession of proper tools, but who hud loet the traditions of the 
art and all artistic spirit. These gems would be on a level, if this 
view is CQBfect, with some of the efforts of modern India. It 
is dlfBcult to understand how works of this debased sort could be 
co.atemporary with the nmve barbaric character ascribed to the 


gold ornaments, the more rough sketches of a race feeling ita 
way in the direction of art. Other gems, agmn. were held to 
h^) of much more msthetic value, but could scarcely bo 
ascribed to tho early date to which Dr. Schliemann rightly, as 
we think, insists on referring the tombs and the gold-work. It 
is admitted, too, by way of making things even more nerplexing, 
that the famous “ cow’s head ” of silver, with gold horns and 
traces of gilding, is a work full of spirit and of good execution. 
The unpleasant suggoalion has been hazarded that the “cow’s 
head” is really a bull’s head. This breaks tho connexion with Io, 
and the old derivation of Myceme from fivKmuai. Against the 
art shown in the head must ^ spt a much lower estimate of the 
engravings on the tomb.'itonoa. The spiral ornaiuehtation on tbo 
upper part of tlui slab is said to bo childishly rude, whilst the 
figures of a man in a chariot and of other men in various attitudes 
are no less barbaric. Indeed tho description of these sepulchral 
stones inevitably remindd ono of Schoolcraft’s drawings of the 
grave-postvS of ifcd Indian chiefs. Matters do not become clearer 
when we loinumber that thLsc romaina of a very crude and apparently 
almost savage slate of art are found within ruins so massive as to 
attest tbo prosonce of a comparatively powerful and advanced 
civilization. On the most favourable estimate some of the smaller 
relics can hardly be classed higher than tho work of ancient Peru, 
whore, as it happens, there are ruins of architecture that might bo 
called Cyclopean. It should follow that, whatever may have been 
tho date of the ttuubs, it was long prior to tho time in which 
Homer was well acquainted with tho admirable examples of Oriental 
art. 

In his lecture at Burlington House Dr. Schliemann said less 
than might have boon dusivod about the very curious coucHiitric 
circles of stones within and beneath which ho found the toinlw. 
I'lio pmitions of these circles may best be understood by reference 
to a drawing in the lllwif rated London iieics, March 24. Conceive 
two circles of erect graveatone.s, the inner distant not quite four 
feet from the outer. Tho space between was ouco, it is thought, 
bridged over by a fiooring of stone, and the whole would then 
form a circular stone bench. No one can help being reminded of 
the doscription of tho trial in Iliad xviii. 503;— 

oI 5c ytpovTts 

ciar* cVl ^fo-Tofoi Xi'doir, iepM m fctTcXtp. 

ft \A natural to conjecture that tho stone bonch at Mycemo was 
an agora of the heroic age. Thus, if Dr. Scbliemann has done 
nothing else, he has conbrnied tbo corieetness of tho local colour 
of Euripides. JOuskiibius rofors us to the Orrstcit, wliero Eiii ipides 
speaks of a possaut a.s oXiyuKis wtv Koyoptlr xpalvav ^vK\ov. 
Mr. Paley, in a letter to tho Times, has tujticed that Euiipides 
may have spoken of what ho had flcen at Mycenai, and tlio 
coiumeiitator on tho Iliad, who thinks that the puet took tho 
idea of the kvkXov from Atliens, may have been Imsty m hi.*} 
criticism. In tho Odyssey, Nestor sits down on one of the pi lished 
stones in front of tho hou.se, “and all hiswona wmo gathered about 
him." It has l)een 8uggt«ted that the “ sacreduess” uscribtd to the 
circle in which tlio elders sat lo give judgment may have been 
derived from tbo tombs of the ancestors beneath their feet. But 
in llomer so many things are sacred or “ divine,' that little atre.ss 
can bo laid on this idea. Mr. Paley’s quotation from rindiir 
{Pyth, v. 95) is more to tho point:— 

I oTfpdf di repo fi(i)f^dra}V (rsoot di5av 

\ lepoi 

euTi. 

(“ Apart, Inifore their palace, lie other sacred kings, that have 
their lot with Hade.s.”) But Pindar i.s here, it must be u-iiced, 
distiiigui.shing bt‘Lween Battus’s sepulclu'o “ in the forum ’ ,of 
(.’yrene, npvpvoix nyopds (iri Ktircu ddi/ciu', and tbo sep' kdiro 
of lator liiugs in front of the palace. Baltus, as the founder 
of Gyrene, had the more honourable grave; but it would not 
at all suit Dr. Schliemann lo have it thought that the iunates 
of his tombs within tho forum were the founders of Myenaj. 
Still it must be satUi'actory to him to find tliat tho evr once 
of ancient poetry explains his discoveries in a rational way. 
He has a right to throw the burden of proof on hih more 
sceptical critics, and to ask them to decide what the circle of stones 
may be, if not the “.sacred circle” of the agora, and whflt the 
graves, if not the graves of tho most ancient worthies of M_\ eenfie. 
To go beyond that, and insist on Agamemnon, on a given date, and 
on tlie contemporary existence of llomer, is to pass into n region 
of pure conjecture, where ono opinion is nearly a.s good as another. 
In tbo meautime there can he little rialc in guessing that the age 
of the tombs is long autcrioi to the age of llomer and of Greek 
perfection in epic poetry. Very possibly the incidents of tho 
royal burial may have grown, by lapse of time, into the germ of 
the legend of Agamemnon. But tmit possibility woqld not justify 
us in identifying the barbaric chief whom Dr. Schliemann un¬ 
earthed with the Bretwalda of Argos and the Isles whom we read 
of in Homer. We see by the analogous example of the French 
cycle of Chansons do Geste, how tho exploits of his predHceasors 
and of men who followed him, of purely mythical heiogs and of 
the characters of later romance, were piled together to add to 
the honour of Charles. If the history of the teuimt of the grave 
of Mycenns wiw the** germ of the Achaean epic, it is probable that 
the legends of his successors and a great deal of myth bfirrowed 
from all quarters were combined in the imagination of the noet 
who told tbo tale of Troy and of tho treason of Egistnua. 
In the stately unity of tho epic a thousand fables and myths 
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MW blended with lepend, hletoiry, and tradition, The figure of j 
Agamemnoii, as we know him, rises from the mould in wbicli 
the genius oflloroer fused all the intollcctual wealth of hia time. 
To speak of Ws tomb at Mycenre is liko speabiug of the tomb nt 
Arthw, or that of Zeus which was shown in Crcti!. He is not there, 
Tior elsewhere, though it is satisfactory enough to know that 
the agora of his ancient city hold the grave of some chief of the 
ancient wwid. To modern archnjology the thought of a world so dis¬ 
tant ns that in which flellas was barbaric seems almost distressing. 
People do not like to look into the savage origins of a race whoso 
eager spirit swiftly burned away all that was groSvS and unspiritual 
ill their early culture. They do not oven care to bo told that 
before Hellas was Hollas a wrhaps alien tribe, IVlasgic or wlmt 
not, and not gifted with Hellenic delicacy, ))os.so.^sed the rock 
of Myconro. Ih*. Schliomann himself evades these ideas by 
poremiding himself that the objects which he bus iliacovered are 
worthy to royresont the early art and the golden world of (-ireeco. 
In his opinion the gnbi-work is still work of that beautiful 
Achwan civilization which the Dorians swept away. In his 
eagerness to come near Homer ho has, wo think, lorgotten to 
tell U8 where ho has laid tho half-consumed bodies which be uu- 
oiirthcd. The question cannot but cause some anxiciv. If he is 
to go on at hia ]>resoiLt rate, tho Greek As.‘?embly will have lo pass 
a Mythological Monarcha Durial Dill. Minyos or Cliidipus cannot 
bo allowed to lie loose in a museum. 


TIIK BOAT-RACr:. 

^ I HIE curious sort of madness which for years past has taken 
J- jiosse.'isiou of men, woiriL'n, and childivii in Lundori on the 
siibjoct of tho annual bout-race botwocn ()\lbrd niid Gambridgo 
has not shown any synqitoms of diminution. Eiithuaiasui was 
indeed on this occa.sion a somewhat cheaper luxury than usual. 
It is not diHicult to find valid c.vcuaes for not getting up 
lit five o’clock in the morning; and it is perhaps ha pUMsant 
to n pei’wm lying comfort ably in bed to think of tbo manful 
exertions of two opposing crows rowing on a cobl river as it is 
to oTio standing on the .shore to watch the troubles of those on 
the great sea turhoniihm (cquorn vwtis. On tho otlier hand, .a 
<;ert{iin number of people must have been exposed to bitter dis-. 
appointment by the unexpected change iu tiie time of the race. To 
get up ut six o’clock on an unpromising inurning, congratulat¬ 
ing one’s self on one’s resolution and punctuality, and 
to find that unkind chance has interfered to make the exer- 
ciso of these fpialilics fruitless,’ c.amiot be a pleasant experience. 
There is this, however, to bo said in favour of making tho race I 
ns early as pos.siblo, that the more incoivvonient ^ho hour is for 
spectators Iho less dan^'cr will there be of tbo whole business of 
the raco degenerating into tho kind of gigantic fair which it hu.s of 
Into years become,, (Jno might have thougiit that when every 
London Htreot-boy look to decointing hiuj.sell with a dark or light 
blue ribbon in honour of the race, sensible people would have seen 
that the excitement about it had reached the point of absurdity, 
and would have done their best to discourage it.s extravagances. 
Ho fai* from this, the mania has grown steadily worae. IVople 
who ought to know better havogivLMi them.selves up to the prevailing 
folly with a kind of Dacchic self-ahaiidonnieut. The quest ion 
whether nine youn^^ luim from (Jamhridge can propel and steer a 
boat to tho end ot a course quicker tlian nine othw young men 
from Oxfoixi has Iweu consid**red by nian;v as if it wore of far luoro 
importance than the fate of nations ; while many more have niailo 
the occasion of its decision the excuse for a kind of daylight 
debauch. It has been thought ni'cc.ssnry to di.splay the colours of 
one or other Univereiiy whether llieir wearer has or has not the 
slightest interest in either. Oases have been known, indeed, of 
girls going to the race provided, like Talleyrand on a graver 
occasion, with a double sot of colours, and assuming tho dark or 
light sot according to the event, which is n shocking instance of 
the demoralizing elfoct of factitious onthusiasm. 

The matter has, however, its serious side. Without wishing to 
say a word in discouragement of the healthy love of outdoor 
sports, or to adopt lo their full extent the theories put forward 
by Mr. Wilkie Collins in Man and Wi/'e as to tho dangers of 
athletic pursuits, we yet must think that there are certain grave 
objections to the ridiculously exaggerated importance which ! 
tho Oxford and Cambridge boat-roco has assumed. It has i 
been suggested by a philosopher who taltes a somewhat cynical I 
view of human aflaii-s that to the successful keeping up of 
any pursuit of wide interest the constant sacrifice of a certain 
nulnber of victims is necessary. According to this theory, 
the science of mathematics is preserved and improved nt tho cost 
of the development into Senior Wranglers of men who, having 
tmined themselves to this one end, are never lit for anything eke; 
and iu like manner the theory and practice of rowing demands 
the annual sacrifice of men who ruin themselves by over-tminiug. 
It would not be difficult to adduce against this proposition 
examples of men who have been both Senior Wranglers and tJui- 
versity oars, and have distinguished themselves in ^'ter life; and 
it is well known that, at Cambridge at least, mathematical men are 
accustomed to find their relaxation in rowii^. The combination, 
however, of a Senior Wrangler with a Univorsitv oar is very far 
from common. A man so constituted os to be able to attain both 
these distinctions is not likely to have his head turn^ by the 
incense of the gaping ^wd *, but to weaker vessels the foolish 


pi-ominenco given to the doings of the UniveTwity crews long 
before tho race is rowed cannot be witbout its moral dangers, any 
more than 8o\mity of training is witbout its physical perils to 
petiplo whos>o luuavulav strength is not backed by a perfect conati- 
tutioD. Tho e.xciteiui'iic felt by a man rowing in his college boat 
who knows as he passes “Grassy” that lelaliona, frieuth, and 
etraugm are w.atching the exertions of his coni|Kmiou3 and himself 
withmlere.«st, may be healthy enough. But tho case is very diflerent 
when, instead of what may bo calM a private audience, a vast mob k 
aa-ornbled, of which many menib<*.ra derive their interest in the rac.e 
from the bets which they have depeiidingon its issim. 11 is not seemly 
that thogi’oateMt interest displaced in the two Universities by tho 
population of London should depend, not upon anything counected 
with the object for which tbo Liiiversities were Ibunded, but upon 
the degradation into a public show of w'hat was originally a per¬ 
fectly proper and harmless trial of strength and skill, *And tho 
matter appears utterly ridiculous when it is refiected that the 
majority of the people who rush to see the race are absolutely in¬ 
competent to appreciate its real iutereal, and but for the name of 
tho thing might deiive just as much pleasure from looking at tbo 
tugging match between a imiiiber of men and an elephant which 
was attempted la.st Haturda) at l.illie Bridge. This was intended 
possibly as a consolation i'or those people who could not get up iu 
liiuo to soe the git-at event of the day. Tho elephant, however, 
seems to have been conscious of the absurdity of his position, 
and to have refused to make an undignified exhibition of himself. 
The course of refusing to enter upon a contest is hardly open to tho 
University crews; but by changing tbo scene of the race some¬ 
thing might bo done to avoid the evils atteudunt u]>on its 
; publicity. 

i d'he nice it-einiiis ve.Tr nimsuallv exciting, and the reault 
I may bo rcganlcd us sitjs actoin. VV^hile violent partiHuiJ& of 
; Oxtord may cuii^'nle llu-uit-i ivcs with tbo thought that but for an 
I acci'lcnt tluir would liavc won, people on the opjiObite 

! bide aio ceiudn thiit, u.s u niiitter of fact, they Were not ocuteii, 
and uuiy imfigine, if ]''e t-e, that the rouit was not merely a. 
matter of cbuncc. As a di‘:ut bout has ne\er occurred belore, it 
not uMTiulnrally look tiie judge so much by surprise that he W'jw 
nut piepurrd at once to gue his decision; and the eilec.t of this 
was that a pleasing uncertamty as to what had realljj happened 
‘ prevailed for some time in Loiiduu. Tho only people likely lo be 
greatly diii.appoinled by the tmat ilecisirui are tho Ixmlcmakers, and 
to them we cannot \vi.4j u move deserved Into. It would indeed 
bo an excellent thing il, by a long succession of dead heats, the 
bookmakers cou]<l bo we,uied of trying to exercise their trade on 
this event. Such an uccurrence, unfortunately, is not eminently 
probable; f ud to prevent a number of disreputable characters from 
making part of u questionable livelihood out of the Uuiverftily 
boat-race tin re seem.s no v\ ,iy but that above suggested of 
removing tho conr.se to (piiein- ^^aters. It may no doubt bo said 
that, even if the r.n o weio vi/v ul in Africa, tliat would phico no 
check upon the aminml of beU that might bo mado upon it. But 
practically we fim-y that, il iulm-o wore no convenient occasions for 
w-rtlching and coinmeuiing upon tlio men engaged in it, as if they 
were rafvhorses, the betting iiitore.st in the event would be mm;h 
diminished. With more lou-i it might be urged against taking 
lh« race aw’.ay luiin Lmidou that the interest of the majority of 
llie crowd which assembles lo witness it is harmless, and th.it u 
fiock of iniiuceut bitJiday-uuikeis should not be disappointed 
because it contuina somo black sheep. But, as far as we know, tho 
Universities of Cambridge and Dxhud were not instituted in ordt*r 
that eigbteen young men clu-teii from etich should once a ytvu* 
display their bodily piowea.s as u source of amueement to a London 
crowd. In the meanwhile, we are pleased to observe a ten¬ 
dency on the part of the uu n whom tho race really concerns 
to avoid tho disagreeably public cliaracti'r which has lately, 
attached to it. At tbo dinner alter tbo race this year we loam 
from 0110 of tho papern tliat represoutatiNCJi of tho press v^ele 
rigidly excluded; a tact wimh Mcmod to cause some bittelue^9 
to the writer, but at which wo most heartily rojoico. 


Tlir BULINNlNt.S OF BOHEMIA. 

OTHING tests n miiii’.^ notions of historical criticism 
Xv bolter than to sot him at work on a foundation legend. 
The two such legemLs lo which people seem to cleave most lond^v 
me two of tho moat inipoaaib.e. We do not' know whether any¬ 
body cares to believo in u peiMiMul Hellen or a personal Itoiua, 
or lo hold that tho I'eisiami were called from i'erseus and the 
j Modes from his sou Medoa. But wo have stood face to face 
with a man wdio believed m Brute the Trojun, and we believe 
that tbe sect is not confined to him only. Komulua too has 
nuuiy votaries, who seem to cleave to him more fervently as 
his legend is more and more shown to be impossible. Hchotais 
have shown over and over agttiii that the talc of Uomulus is not 
only not history, but is not t-veu genuine legend or tradition. 
But the more tbe scholar m'o^es this, the more the tourist and the 
local antiquary cleave to their idol. In the Brutus legend it may 
be that noolner element comes in. It is not impossible that 
Troian Bratus gets mixed up, at laist unconsciously, with one or 
both of the two Koman deliverers of that name. Tiiere is, 
it must be remembered, a sect which places these deliverers 
not very far apart from one another. The old Koman republic is 
thought to have been about as long lived as the Komao republic of 
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out own day, It passes for a !<hort interval of cod fusion between 
two^riods of lawful rule, flio rule oft hi' Tarquins nnd the rule of 
the Caasar, The Brutus who drove out the last T.irf^uiu and the 
Ilratuayrbo slew the first Ca?: ar arelooUod on as, if not tlic siuiio 
man, yet ns men not very fur*(n>:irt froiu one ttnoihcv, it may be as 
father and son. It would really not be a uiurh {.’renter leap to 
identify the foiinrler of Britai/} with one or both ol' llie repnbliom 
heroes, and to hold (bal l»e is < lie embodiment, not only of the i.auje 
<»f the land, but of one of the rluiracierislkM of its poopU:—that 
Brutus in short, at oru-e, founJei- end tynumii’ide, is the p-out 
expression of the cloelrine lint “ Ihitvms m:\or shall b.> pIuvos. ’ I 

xho bttliover.s in liomulua and iho bclieiir.-, in rinilus have, wo | 
may he sure, never slnpp-'d i .a,pare th(‘ iJonmlus Htory or the 
Bl’utub story \\Jlh any ofllu' tindiial eloiieg of \v]ii(di llio world 
is full. Are they, for iii-stai ee. ready to believe in Tvebetaa the 
fion of IS’ifiim, who wandeied out of As'^vria iiiul founded 
tho city of Trevei'i, 'rrli’r, or TjvteH, the olde.;t of Kiirupouu 
cities, some ceidm’iei be:\.;e llomnhni planted his hut on 
the IVdaLine ? J'lio ch.'UU'i'L-i ir.e that lliey liute iiover heard 
of Trolx’las, .nid that, il tliev diil lienr of him, they would 
at once acorn his etory as a nmiihish hihle. I’able ii. eortaiuly is, 
whothor the invention of nmuKs, of secular pvioils, (u* of laymen ; 
hut it has exactly as mueh to say for itself as the stories of 
Romulus and Jh'utus. They me all ahl-o made-u;) shuies ; they 
aronmdti-up storii’siu a diirereutseiise from liiose peuealoeiisvNhich 
siro doubtle.is ju'^t IV-) f:il)i;’o't“>, litil whudi were man-isof hoivsi 
inforenco. “ 8ii\o (Iramm tiuiis ' be.,di’S liis slori' hv tellni'i-us 
that Dan and Aie^ul wore In others, ddiat i.s to ^<iy, lie, or thuso 
whom he- lUipjeU, saw it’Mr.s {ilJtl U’eni iilniUcd 

nution.-^, and diey thiumlit lliai tjhey nm.sl line l.ihen Iheir ns,meg 
i'rom two laolhers. dl’i' ! ih.i'iMe ,Leii, Od;--, lli'-ii 1ms,i cei’iain vahn*; 
it sIjovv s that tho uimiifi.*' iLindied h.Uv.e i I he t wo ]i/inotig In.d 
struck pcoph'. IJ’.tt oa.vo h i.-j ij"i Iiin \v h ile\i ,• to tell iiH a,limit 
'Tan and Anj^ul. Of com ce th.ywm-o Im'-.. dial, wo may Im!\o 
for grentei.l ■, hut no acts of ihelvs an; lec uth’il ; the detailed 
li'gondary stories biem a eorn'rat-on or two iaS r ;>o 'rimeydide.g 
bsiiovod in Hclien uinl liis cons, hut he had notli'.- lo t-.iy about 
lliem. Ion ami Doros, llko J inn and Aiie ul, Aveo ' Im inferences 
of nuui who Ihouuht th iL everv pi opie njii o.. liavc 1-'. n e.illed aUer 
the iiiunc! of a fmiudei’. And, ihoii.Ti ui« ! n,,\Y mo-.t, of such 
mimes to bo fubnlous, yet, I'l lll^k)^'lral mui, (''hai-!e,=i, Jjolhur, 
Othman, did give llieu’n umm (o latids and nstioji", it i.s pos^'ible 
that Lho SAiuu thin.; h.iji' i’iied in mn 'emdr-' m/es, ',ud that hy 
sumo odd clnuKV smiir’ lami ^ of ;Jie liml mis at icully l-c ‘.'•eiminc. 
vV^O aro spi’ -hiiie here oi lie' iiamc iui lends and nation.'., notoftlmse 
<d‘more</ca/c,s; withllmm tii ■ lam.eol ther. a' : unaaniary pvatriarch 
id ofcotir.’^o tho rule, fn li.n pulicnisr of Jlelleiiwo cm 

sen that tho naiuv, and llinei.e- iho infen ac's »*muol he v..v 
eirly, as it taki .s a Inler mi-iii of th. n ■; ,e. .V le, end, as opposrd 
.0 an inforeaeu, W"U'.d h ive cIm u le- ci.e*; .-uch u.i'iie )e< J/nlos or 
S^llosi, sliU till? iiifci’cu''^ wa.5 an lione' ■ mieiem e ; it w.is an i arly 
ertbrfc of uii''lalceii i.'IH. ri ’d \.c! have I'lcj’elv l.he iiamo of 

iiolleil without any lepnid ahou!. him. /\4 the. loim or tho name 
llellcu proves tho name ind lo he v-'vy early, to it m w-jlli ihe name 
liomulits; no .such iiamo could have heeii homo 1 a a piiiiiarch of 
ihoRaiJuie.g. Tin.'luime, hhe the .story, wi's cloai'lv dev jsed after 
.‘'onm kiiowlcdgo of (,’reck and <Tre< k Jeec-uds laid nuule its way 
into IjUliuin, and the wtilf ’•lorvjioid of cudle.'is oihe'- lomidei’', wins 
worked into it with un.'w set of n-aine.g. So tlm Ihutus story wns 
invented by some oiu; wlm Iraljn.id Ifoimm history ; oiherwise ho 
would iiovor have hit on uch a fonu 'a.sJhntiis lor the rpunj/nio'i 
of Britain. Ho who decl.^cd the. Titlicl,. j .^torv kut w ir. tlio like 
sort the le'/omiary hi'lon id A.'-.- .ri;'. in this Lad. c.me, mo, t 

likely evx’iw ono will +■,» tin.-,, lu the Drulm c.i'.e i u'.sl peoplo 
would si.o it; in llm Jhiaiulns c • ■ .ill comparative ;->v huhirfv .see it. 
iitilJ, in the llomulu'-i ci'e iliere me in-oiy who rei'u.-'O to sen it, 
because tho ahu'y is old and lic..uti.'ul, and siirr uruded witli all 
maoucr of famiii.ir ai.d a.tlract’.vo a ,•> lehitloiis. liut the tluve 
stories really htaii'l on ex.icLiy Ine mine n^'ound ; they aro all of 
them, not men; ath mpt' uL ellinie.tl gia.'alo.'y, like .‘\)imd 
and lleUen, h.it mcii .".lLeni,i:3 fj-l'-lvid c-ut with I'oniaiiUc 
details according to tlm eieiuT or Ic.'d skill of the fU-vi-er, 
who also wmv’.l in suc'i lamvvh’djfu as la^ had of liistiuy 
or of what with him pns cd Im’ history. TheiD is really no 
itiflcrenco hc'.vveoii the stoiy oi' JoeimUis in Livy and the alorv 
of Treb''t,.‘Vi in tin; (ie^ra Ticve emni, exeept that the dory in 
Jaw is the older and riuno i.tnu 'i j jind (['.»; Letter lold oi’ Lhn L\iO 
lavyand tlm (L-.'-la aUKe prow iiihi tnislworthy history in? tlicy '-et 
on; rioither i.s trustworthy hi.>to.y at the stage where they deal 
with louimlii.s and 'IVch' t.is. 

Lot ms turn Iroui Uomc, r/vil.dii, and Trior, to a fonvih pan, of 
the W'ji'id. There i.s a laud commoiijy known as Ikdmmia, hut 
which our forehilk’ers kuev/ an //(-/.;.>; and of Jionir ciiiuo the 
gentile ndjcclive v. hicii .‘dill, like f-o luatiy oilier ircntilu 

adjectives, i'.vist.s as an I'ingli h ••^uruamc, pointing out that tho first 
who bore It must have c.'ii e M’-.m the l.ir.d of Berne. WhotluT 
the aulhor of iii ll’ov;/". l^iiul iiul any ethnological iioliouB 
in his head w'heu he talked ah m;. a “ be.imish boy,’’ we do not pro- 
auiTie to [im'ss. The m .xt will* r of a snuul flistory of England 
who briiig.s in a blind Kin;.'' of Jiol.i-mi.i withouto.vplauation would 
not do amiss to de.scilbe tie,) keight.-i w/io twined their oridkfl m 
bia, if not as ‘* Reamish lioyo/ y :, m one use ot tho w'ord rAi/rf, as 
** Bamisli children.” I'ho eavli»'st inh,\bitants of the Beamish 
Und, how they camo there, ami wliat they did, stand forth in the 
c,*u:ly pages of Cosiiins, Dean of PiVtg. llo ocigiu-s Ids story with 
the Tower of Babel, at the buUding of which the human rtmo con¬ 


sisted only of seventy-two men, not counting, it would tho 
wonion aiid children, yovciiiy-two hinguages thus aw*o, and the 
'fiimilies seem t(» Imvo gone otf in sovoiity-'two diroefcious. Mora 
modest however than the Trier writer, the Bean of Prag allows 
tliiit it w’as not for many ages that Bohemia or any part of Ger¬ 
many—he seoma to vedvon Bohemia ns part of Germany—waa 
colonized. At last howowr n largo body of wamlerere came; 
they -were special I v pleased with tliu land which they were to 
make Bi'nmish. Tlieir schoikli or aldoriuan—wnibr he is called— 
tells them that they wight go luiiher and fare worse, or rather 
tiiiit tliey could not. po-sihly f.iro U'ltc^r anywhere else, He had 
promi.gc'd to bring tlicm lo a gntxllv land, and he had now brought: 
tlion lo the goodliest of ail lands. 'J’he land was their own; 
h:i tliom stay ilicro and give it a name. Then says one of the 
I conipany, “ Thou our father ml called Boornus; what better name 
I cun wo give to ihe land than Bocmia h ” Boemus, delighted that 
I Ilf' U'ul sliould lu’.ir Ills lumc, ki3.j('.s the ground for joy, salutes 
and lU' .'^sf. it. Tht^ land thii.s btcamo Bohemia and its people 
llolu-mi.iii.'i. 

Wi) Venture lo .“i.ay tliiit the n.-nie of tho ejwm/mos in this case 
w.i.g miri’i' uulnekilv' cliO>en lliaa any of tho others. Uosmas docs 
net seem to have known ilm wil n.imoof liis own people. Indeed 
•llji’V Were Dot strietly liis mvn people;; still (Josuias, if not 
of iKViivf'. w.vs at hast of kiiulotl nico, ftS his forefathere 
.seem lo lavo come Itom l'ol:oi'l. A Byzantincj writer, a 
geiii vation or two l.iloi-, .John K‘ii.uMinos, know tlm real nnmea 
of luo Shiv-mle iiaiicuis, and spoj.e of Bohemians and Poles 
;is 'l’(yYoi mid Jn suuie Polish legoiida Lech—if that 

.^i'flluig will ihv-do'-s app'iiv .'iH on tjmnnuos: and it showed 
s'liPM lack o'" iiueimity llmt ('o'-m.is, or ratlmr the. earlier 
wniers J'rom whom ho gil hi> .vtorie.s, did not hit upon 
(d/i'ic'li na Tticir own paiiiarch, A’o more unluedcy name than 
Rormu.'J could leave h';<-u H':hl<'d on. It is worse than .Romulus, 
RrutiH, or 'j’rebeliis. Por one is at least tempted lo accept tho 
iloclrlm; lliai the name vvhicli, alter a hundred dilferent spelling.'^, 
has .■'f'lth’d down into ibi/./m//mid Jii>/iriuin has snmethiug to do 
vvdtli the. (Mi'lltT Roii and (heir hnm^ or home. Rut, without 
coiiimitling ourselves to otynoloLii’.'. which m.'iy he dangerous, at 
all events Ilocniud was nc-t llm n.i.ive nanm of ilu'peopk'. It i.’A 
as if the Ib’llenle vj'innjuin-i lui 1 h.-i'ii, not Tlelli'n, but ti'ru’cus. 
Jk.emus Ikam.'Vit Is liin inline in il i lory, ami from him Roliemia 
take3 ils name. Wi: lln’ii yel n ; ■< nre of the oarliol iMihoinian 
i-i)( i<'ty. Tho imuieil'.'ito folhAse; . uf Roemiis were men of woii- 
dorfu) simpliciiy, merev, mo'lt'i, tk n, and .sobriety; \ei .^oruo 'if 
tlieir ways .seem to have b-cii <i trule Rolicmian in anolhei* .sense. 
They did not kiloVY lie' gills ol <'< r v nr of Raccluis. 'I Lev lived 
oil ncfirns and water, or al mo-i. on liie Hesh of wild heasl.s, to 
ohlaiii vvliicli, and lor no other pmp . o, thev u.scd arrows. Fields 
and woods were coiimioii, .ind iiicv even carried this primitivo 
.soc'it'i'-.m into ol her iie]MriiiiMils wlmli (losnias dcsciihcs some- 
vvliil m'lre ghiwingly iImii iu.,.--!il >•.'lu becoming In a dean, 
i::i(] VMiIiiii, as (jo.'.nias w:i3, a m.tii.t'l (le,iii. lie liken*; tlieiu how¬ 
ever to monks in that no m .n eallod anything tAieam, but. 

alvv.tvs tinft i-inii. At l ist, lilo' olhi r people, the Booini be|iiin 
to di'g."iei'.de. The, lia^liliitmii ol pvopertv arose. There wei’r 
Ill'll men and poor; men hegaii lo do harui to one another; and 
niler.s ami judges weio needed to .set'io their dilforoiieos. At 
length tlievi; aro.^o a eerlam Grocco, vvdioieiuiiulsouoof iht! JVdoke.s 
of llero.lolus. 111.4 vvisi!o:ii nii'l jnstiee were .-^o gimt that people 
came lo him from all pa-ls lo their disputes. A town boro 

hunniue, KimI.ow, whieli lU'i.d not he eoiifouuded with the :incient 
capital of Poland. He li ft no i-oj, hut ho had throe dauglilors oi 
wi.'-.dom lio pi’iat that no son could have fiiirpatsed them. One, 
the ehh' t, w.is Ivu’/i, a becmid INb deia ior her knowledge of herbs 
lind all me liciue. I'lio mo’.ie of tlu; second is written in many 
wavs bet llm Lu\t of Pnt/, gives liev'Feieka. She built a town 
called Tetlmi, and misapplii-d her vvibdoiii by leading tho Be.anii.'ih 
folk into all kinds of idoMiry. This is tho first mention that wo 
havo hadolTlieir leligiou i cmed. She taught them to worship tho 
Oi'i ads, lha 1); v.nls, the 1 tamiidryads. and moreover trees and 6tone.s 
and Idols ol allkiiuJ.s. Rut tlu: vomi'^est and vvi.'-ostof thcsi.stora waa 
called Lub'jbS.'i., and foinidi-d the eiij of Luhos,4in. Hho too was 
Mmiething of a vviteli, a “ pliiloni, .s,i and foretold 

fuliiiG event.'*. All people eunie to lier fur judgment; but at last 
eiic man clin,s(. to he olieiided. lie did not like the posture in 
w idea tiio Judy (‘‘cloiuiim’*y pave judgmeiiL The descriptiiin is 
ceil,duly a little odd: -“lll.i hit-riiii, ut est lusciva mollities 
imilionmi luitndi'r you Inihi'L (|iiein tinieat virum, cubiio Hibnixa, 
Ci'U picTiiui cinva, alto oi puMi.s .str.vlis luollilcr iiccubHbat.” 
L'lh’ill ^llOl•l, seems lo iuivo literally h:;ld a bed of 
jh,";ii'i;. .She heard and deeivjfd iho cine-e; but lie against 
wiioiu it W.14 ilocided \\a\ed unpry. The Jkjamish folk are 
the only peojle in llie world who are rulqd by women, 
by women wbose hair i.g long, lint whogo souse is short. 
Lubo^fa agrees. Sho says that, if they will only choose her 
a luuii.itid, i'ho vvill marry him and ho shall bo their lord. The 
throe fci,;ters, the three F.enienides as they are adled, lay their 
lu-Mils li.ge'he-T. They cull uu n.’^.^embly of tho popple, in whiidi 
LubdSsi luakes a speech borrowed from the prophet Samuel, and 
se.t.g forlli iho evil of having, not indeed a king, for tho word Rex 
is iivnided, blit a duke. If howeier they will have a duke, sho 
tells them whom to choO'^o. Uo is an adniimblo man of the name 
of i\eiui/l, who jiloughs with two oxen, one whilo before and the 
Ollier white behind. He shaU bo tlieir duko and hor husband. 
Mes.'iengorri are sent, who find tho worthy husbfmdman plouffh- 
ing with thU remarkable pair of oxen. They address him twice 
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—^-for, in rustic fashion, be does not hoar the ^ Brst tiwe—iu 
hexameter verso* in the second coaplot giving him the title ol 
duke. In this story wo camwt help seeing the connterpart of one 
h^gendofoorown Ine, or rather two legends of him rolled to« 
wther. -Ine is raised to the throne by marriage; he is a hiishaud- 
uuin found ploughing at Somerton j Pi'emizl jh both. AVoiuluirt 
idUow the ealutation of the husbandman os duke; among othe]- 
things, his oxen vanish for ever, lie becomes duko and nmiried 
liUbossa; they reign together and found Prag as their capital, In 
their days the Beiimish maidens wtixed valiant like the ./Vmazoiid, 
luid built them a towu and foitrets of their own. The joiiilis 
jiiodontiy did the like in their neighbourhood. War follows, then 
i t^vce, and a banquet at which, after the mumier of the first Jhimma 
. id the tribe of llwnjamin, every man catches his wife, and so, alter 

I (10 death of Luboasu, the iloainish women became subject to their 
Husbands. Presently come.s a bsirren gene.alogy of several genera¬ 
tions, in which ono reign only is digiiiiled with a legend. This 
dry list of names suddenly hinds ua among quite vveU-knowu 
D.'ople; wo lind ourselves with Duko Hor/.evoy—his apollings are 
\ 11 ions—who is baptized by Methodius, acconling to mir nnlhor, 
though his chronology ia not quite exact, in the days ol the 
I'hnpror Arnulf and of Swatopluk, King of Moi-avin. 

Wo beg leave to commend this story to the believers in Ixonuiliu. 

II is neither so pretty nor so old nor so famous; being comparm ivnly 
uodern, we can teat it better and see whence its parts come; but in 
..oiut of historic credibility the two are exactly the same. Doth 
ire made-up stories, and so didt-r froui real tradition. Deal tradition, 
' no scraps of names and customs proserved to us in all manner of 
Olid coniora in the liomuu writers, hel)) us not a Jiltio in making 
I'lt tlu^iiurly histojy of “ the gieat gioup of village co’.mmmiticb 
iiy the Tiber''j but themer.! romance of Komulus goes for no more 
luiu the romaiwc of Doemus and Preini/l. The wolDnnnririicd 
.mg and the peasant king with hi.s oxen are churaeiera which vvi' 
■licet with all over the workl ; the one is no more spechl tollome, 
liianlho other is special to Doliemia. The legend of lloinulii.i 1 ' 

imply one among many of the legends oJ tlie origin of Uooie, 
‘'hie.h happened to become more famous and to be beth-r told than 
.iio others. In the eyes of historical criticism, Komnlu.s, DiuUi.s, 
i rebeUB, 'and Doomus ail juiss away as shadows logelhor. 


ANOTHRU south KKNSINOTO.V BCtUUdk 

T would seem that, owing to .‘aoiuo mystorioiis agency or in- 
fUienco, the newfangled district of ,South l\en?,ingtoii 
-till uirord.-H tomptiiig grmuuL for the oporaiions of a certain 
•lique of audacious speculalors. It c:m hardly ho siqipoHjd lliat 
lo' present jinancial condition of the institulions with whii;li 
ihat usjdring neighbourhood is already ideniifioii is such ns to 
'aeourngo furtlier experiments in 1 ho .^'airie dir».ction. The other 
■ i t.y, for instance, there vvu.s a doleful Deport from Dr. Lyon Play- 
1 lir, the Ciuiinnan of the body which is sujiposecl to bo re.spousibh* 
uir the Royal Albert Hall. It «-iimo out that iho corporation has 
ijceii reduced to the painful iii’ce-ssity of imposing further e.vaelions 
.»n the unfortunate .•^catholders, who laid already, under pceu- 
dar pvi'S-Mire of un insidious kind, been heiivily muJeted in 
riio prico of accommodation which most of thmu did not want, 
iiid have seldom found it worth wJiilo lo take advantage of. It 
.ippeai’s that the seat-holders are now liable to be rated at zl. ad- 
duioiml for every seat beyond the original fancy price whicli tliey 
jiidd, in order lo provide lor I he miiinteiumco of the Hall, which 
)iiicrwi.se would probably bo e.xpuscd to the elements. There is, 
IS Dr. Playfair stated, “ an arrear of neco.Msary repaim and allera- 
iions,*’ and no funds*, “if Iho estimates are now largo, it niuht be 
mmombored that the Hall was very large, and wuis, as a building, 
unexampled in any part of the country.” Another feature, 
perhaps, mi^ht have been mentioned; and that ia, that the 
•peciuation is unable to keep its head above water without 
'. vying black-mail on regular subscribers, simply because it 
iinuot tiud a paying audmuce yielding surficient ipeeints 
!o maintaiu the pluco in a decent condition. It appears 
also tlial Captain iShaw and tho insurance Ollices havo struck 
(gainst tho dangerously inllammablo character of the building. 
A seatholder at tho recent meeting tried to console himself and 
'ilher victims for tho imminent pnibability of a series of arbitrary 
demands for still furtlier increased contributions as tho po.si- 
I ion of tho Company bocomes more dosperule, by the rolloctiou 
; hut, “ when tho miiuagoment of an institution liko tho Albert 
Hall devolved upon a great many people, it generally became un¬ 
successful.” It may ^ be siqrgested that this is the natural and 
usual fate of undertakings which are started on empty protences 
and with a flourish of imposing names, but which have nothing to 
oiler to tho public but waat cun be procured of better quality and 
more convenient access elsowbeve. It is sad to think that tho 
great templo which was to bo the crowning centre of a ring of 
institutions for the promotion of all tho arts and all tho sciences 
should thus be exposed to a sudden collapse; but it is only what 
was to bo expected ftom iu antecedents and management. 
Then, again, there is the kindrwl and equally broken-down concern 
close by’—tho Horticultural Hardens, as they are called, though they 
do nothing for horticulture, aud are not even gardens m any proper 
sense. It would indeed be difficult to ime^ine a more complete 
picture of ruin and desolation than the enmosur^ pi'esents at tho 
present time ; and the flower aud fruit shows which are advertised 
os au^ grand aflairs consist only of common gardeners' produce in 


the way of flowers, and of a IW dishes of wiiheied peats and 
(imbby applvs apparently borrowed from somo &ull oulBido. Yet 
this decayod ana bmiknipt BiMiculatiou was also opeuod uador tho 
'brighte.-)tiispoctaiioiis and mout dititinguiriied piitronageas araean.^ 
of regcnoiutiiig the human raco by uuiting, as tbo proptammo set 
forth, *■ Iho Hcichco aud art of gard«^iiutg to the wstor arts of 
archilcctnre, ficuliiluH', and pyinling,” in il'ombbjt of a claewcal 
grove. UnlorLunatdy nil tiii' iibno prornihce have sunk into the 
dismal reality i>f a nbabby ilirtiug and playing pround, enlivened 
by the elasli of brosn band and reIn^limont Counters, the latter 
being tlie i-liief pocuniiuy rcsourco oJ’ the nropriolors. 

Jn tho faro uf tj(o.so melancholy p)o,‘i;dcnts it cortainly scenw 
to roquii‘i‘ a r.iro Molt of courage for any ouo to come fbr- 
w'ltrd with LuiolhLi’ project of tho. kiivl, under the cover ol 
nanio.swhich have already been brouLilitin ihi&way into most undo- 
idiubk} wo learn from u bundle of circulaia 

whieli bii’ii foiwjudod lo Wo that “ mma year« Mgo Mr, Wills, 
(.f South Kon>itigLon, cenecived ilie id^a of covering tho late 
RriiiCf! Cuii.'-ort'rt Ivational Meniurlal in KeiisiDglon Diirdena with 
and, iu cojjriHxiori vvilh ii (pio), (i R;rie;j of gnrden.s in which 
to rupief eiit tlio vi-gel itiou of each quarter of tho globe.” It may 
be iiiiiiiitlevl Ibai, if ihii) :.eliOine h carried out, it will at least 
represent tho veuliincy of tho people wlio waste ihoir mouoy on 
.siioh an enteiprise. As far as the wording of tho circulars goes, it 
would 8e(‘m that the Memorial is to bo covered over, not only 
with but with gardens; but fuitheron it bocoints ovident 
that this IS u .riip of piamnair. UTuit i-* j)roposed is lo “erect a 
coaiiuodiou.’glatsGtructuiCjiu live inaiudivit^ioiis.thuceiitral division 
lo cover tho w jjio]e of (he Meinotial, n)id tho other four divisions 
to be devoted to the in'‘)wtb of plants, liv.es, A'C.”—it will 
be observed, ojien.s up a wide \isLa, whicli poihaps iududea ii 
metiagerie and nqu.iriimi, if not croquet tirnl n riuk—“which 
inhabit the lour qu. r!.. rs of tho globe.” The “examples of 
Ihe vegi filiun of Kiiropc, for in'^tae.ce, .are to be arranged in 
ag.udtu (>v il'^eif, adjoining the gioiip of sculpture repreflent- 
ing Iho penduettn to th.it pavl of the globe, and a tdmilar urrange- 
raont is to be made iu iv^pi.rl to tliorcmaiLiing groups of .sLatuiU’V.'' 
I'hcro i.s ulso a moiucnnal lo thi‘ tjiieim, setting forth that, “ if Inis 
proposal could bo carried out, it would «q>propriately honour tho 
rucuiory of that groat mind wlioso fiini it w.rs to fordcr tho Art.^ 
and Seitaieo,'^, lor Lite bniclit, not only of the Rnglieh 
nation, but of tho whole of the dwellers on iho face of tho globe,” 
Oilier reasons why it isthoughl neee^.-^try In c.in-y out thisseheme 
are staled to be lli.it “tho luagnihcent inetnoiiiil erected to the 
meuior\ of the great anrl good Urinco C.'oin->orL by your Majesty’s 
gmteful subjei't'' js inii'di too l eautilnl and cti.stly to be 0.\])oaod 
wirli.iut jnoiectioii to tbo iiijtinous iullucuces of the vitiated 
uluiospiieiv i.f London,” and that “a .-uitablo covering is iibso- 
liilely llef■(•,■Js.lry, not only to jnovent a si»eady dishgiirement 
Ih.ougb iilniospheric inlju(‘net..s ol the n.'irion.s ujcmorlal. but also 
to Lindilo iJu! Jtdiiiiring tlinii^,links who so much appreciate the 
virtues of the Into I'lniee. Cotisort to enjoii iu ub wealhera an 
iij-qa'Clion of the beuiitijiil work of mt raiced to hifl memory.” 
I'hvni another docimnml wo ic.irn that the prnpo.^od striicturo id 
dcsigjjcd to bo rom])ow.d of iron, cupj'cr, and ftlit.«s, ami to be 
oel.igun.'il in form, with projeclMus on lour alternate laces of the 
neUigen ; the diaincU c is given ;(,•> 200 feet, the height fnvm 
the ground to the sj'iinging ui the dmuo 1^5 Ihot, mid the cxtnmju 
Jtciglil. from the ground to the lop ot tno iJguro siirmountiog iho 
lantern on tho dome as 340 feet. Chu tors of columns forming the 
pie IS at tho ititerseciing angles of tho octagon arc lobe carried up 
in stage's to tho springing of tho dome, terminating in gubloateu 
piiju'udcs and open truce vied hpin s. L'.aat, and west, of tho central 
stiiiclure, and connected therewith by corritlois, it is proposed 
to havo g.adeii.'S l ub’.aiuing tive.i aud idauts “ reproseniing tho 
vcgetabl(' hingduiu (d’ the- four quarters ol the globe.” 

'I'his plan, aud llio reasons given fur eaiTying it out, suggest 
several (eniarks. In the liist ])lace, the Memorial in its 
pre.«ent sli.ijio wins the result of very careful cousideration 
at tho time when it WiO first taken in hand; and it was 
expressly intended to bo an opun-iiir mormment. It must 
be presmued, llieivfoiv, that tho question how it would bo 
ail’ectoJ by exposum to the weather would be-’ thiirougkly taken 
into account; and that prccantioius would l)e devised in order to 
])reveiit ;my inksehlcf. U would be ii.li'ro,sting to know whotlier 
tho consU’uctiou of the Memorial has failed in this re¬ 
spect, and there is ro.ally any ground b»r the predicted “speedy 
distigureiut'Kl Ihrouglv atmospheric iiiiiuGnco.H of tho nation’s 
memorial.” A.s lo tlio stvlo of tho struct urn, there is no doubt 
much dillerence of opiuioii, :is would Jrivo equally been iho 
case in whatever way it had bt'i'ii built. The golden iJgure is, no 
doiibl, ti mistake, aud thero also groat chromatic conlu.->iun iu 
the combiiwtioj: of the rainbow tinis of- tho mosaic work, the 
gilded statue, already a liLtlo Uirnished, especially on tbo top of 
tlie head, and tho while marble groups round the base. On the 
w'hole, the Memorial nppearH to bo ia a very good state of preser¬ 
vation ; aud tho toning down of some of its more tawdry fwituies 
is pleasing to good taste. On the other hand, ii is on account 
of Its lipe proportions and sUitoly elevation that tho monument has 
its chief claim to public admiiutiou; audit i.s obvious that this 
aspect of it w'ould bo lost if it wore to be shut up in an ugly glow 
cnee, so that it could only be seen in snatclie.?. As it is, whatnudtee 
tho character of the Memorial is its promii.cni situation and the 
way iu which it stands out boldly and can l;o seen Irom ail sides, 
oven at a distance. Anotber thing is rhat a conservateiy can¬ 
not be on ornamental contrivaUco under any Circunistaooos} 
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AUfl, aa the uuliapny experience of the Cnstal Palace Iws provtwl, 
it is uu cxtreuioly troubh-rfoiuo and ci>.stly labric 1o Kei'p in 
ropnir. la all t‘Xpoi*«<d pObiLioii Miclk i.s lh>it cd‘ Keiiaini^dou 
(ianlens, a lingo, ioweriiijr gla.S'. Ikjx 3 v {0 feet liifih wotildji' 
wo ahould iumglne, bo veiy much blown about,, and would i^'quiro 
CQiitinuul repaiw, and it may be taken iii» ccrluin that it would bo 
hideously unsightly, and W’*Hild d(!.*^ii'i>y iho whole spirit and 
oll’ect of the Memorial as it was dcsliined and has Idtherlo 
existed. As for the supposed nece->ily of shelteiing Msitors Iroiii 
the elements, it can only ho meant eillier as an insult to the Kug- 
ITstWyatlier, (>r nn assumjition that our jirople are all of a con- 
smuptiyc tendency. Wo might as wi-U liii\o u glufs roof and 
lor KichiWjd Hill. Tliero IS another qiu dioii wlindi must tteeur 
to every one, und that is how llio funds for this project are, to 

be provided, hew it is to Ik* maintained, and who is to luivi* tlie 

managomcnl of i'.- TJie mounmeiil has alnaidy absorbed an mioi- 
luoiis sum, and it'^K^’^ilPnibUhl how lar \olunlaiy subscripliono 
Could now be raised to an aiiiounl suilieient for 1 la* new M-iieiue, wlijlo 
there would also require to be ii peimaueul land for rejci'ns and i 
atteadiinu. A.s il is, a policeman i,s enoii;.'h to keep order 

in the open air; but, if there are to be enlraiices and eorii- 

dors and separate gaitloivs, the whole eoiidilioii oi tilings will bo 
changed, and a special stall of alUiid.iiits w ill be required. As 
for tlio future chavpe of the, slvuetiire, it could hardly, heing a piece 
of nalioniil property situated in a public* park, be placed iii jiriMito 
hands; nn<l Iho sort of way in which lodleu ICow and otiw'r 
umingements in tin* Park iia\o lately been managed ihn’.s not 
encourago much conlidcueo in their eapaeity to dbeliaim* tin: 
duty. 

Oa the w’hole, then, the olijections lo this proposal would appear 
to 1)0 irresistible. It would spoil a strikiii,; nioimiueul with uliicli 
])eople have become famjlian..ed, and, as f.ir as wo kiiow, me, 
exei'pt JUS to soue' dotaih, burly ,sili>in*d: and would invohe all 
.sorts of dillicullus. Uno of these would be the giudemng pot 
of the business, which would Jmniiv be m tho way of tlie oi ai- 
nary gardening stall', and would pel haps be ^i\eu to some 
joliliing conlrai-lor, whom it miglit not be e.i*^y to keep in 
order. Thus there would be a gri*aL derangement and lublitiunal 
outlay for no sulisliLctovy puipo.'-e. 11 it !.*• dc'.Irab'.e that 
peop.le should fitiuly the ^e_^•*;,lll(lM of the W’oild, tln'y can do 
it \(*ry well at Kew or in Ib'gent's rark. dlieie is, however, 
another reason why we trust tint thus picposieruii's schi uie lil 
fail- a rcJtson which {^oes beyond the aiclulecLui.il part of the 
question, and redate.s to tho manner in which the scheme is put 
Ixdore tho public. Wo laue Ircquently felt bound to (*\pres>, our 
dihliko to tlio pvaelico of investing in Ibiyaity for pruato pur- 
potav-., either commercial or with a \ie\vt* ,.itam an ad\erLlsiJig 
notoiiely. We are sorry to tlmik that th * memory of the rimcd 
Ooiu-ort has already conic to be in ct*rlaiij qumlcrs a aioek mi .clo 
of tmde,; and there can IjLMio douht that tiu* siekcning toidyi.'.m 
and bireiaced jobbery with wdiich it inns been ussx’i.iled has 
tended rather to imp.ur Ilian to iiieie.ise llie respect with which it 
is genevaLly cherished. There has aiu'ady bv*eu more ih.iii ciiou‘*h 
of iuUTCHlcd or idle miulation, and the, memorial which is must 
likely to raise the I’riiiee's charaeter in ^erici.il e.st-eiii and to 


Temple. It ia fair however to i»y that the ottondance was by no 
ine;\iia conlinod to momlwrs of his own sect. As be exprtWd it 
on the liitil occasion, '* there is no dcnoiuinutioaalisui in our 
lueeting.'' And he has fuither managed on both uccaHiona to 
secure the services of a distingui.sbed M.L*. as represtnitiiijf “tho 
I)ew ” in the discussion. At tho first Uoaferenee the principal 
I addre.'js was doJiveied by Mr. (Jowper Temple, at tlie second by 
[ Mr. Gladstone. Tor it must be remembored that “ tho Jay 
' element” wa.s here regarded as an esseiitinl, if not rather the most 
[ cssciiliuJ, element in the proet'cdings. Tho professed object of tJii* 
j meelmgs was “ to invito the pew to confer with the pulpit,” or in 
I otlier words to hear what the flock thought of their pastors and 
preaehera. .-Vnd Jh*. I'arker accordingly in Ids opening ft{)eech de- 
hiu'd the [iractical aiui of the Conferenou to lie Lo ascertain what' 
tho pew e.vpcets from the puljiit, and how far its expectations are 
reasunable and legitimate. One remarkable admi&sion ho added, 
and one very sensiblo suggestion, which last was echoed by 
."Oiiio of tlio Mibsequeut speakers. 11U admission was that a 
jireaehor wiio “ ha.s not the support of a complete and most iiii- 
]iriH>i\e liturgical service” is in danger of either striving after 
uulicaltliy ell'ects or sinking into monotony, nntl that hence “ tho 
demands made upon Ibingregaliomil ministers are often quite un¬ 
reasonable.” W bethcr any direct relVrenco to the Anglican liturgy 
was inteiulcd wo cannot say, but at all events tlie pointed recogni¬ 
tion of tlic high \aluo of a liturgical service, coming from such a 
quarter, is w<n-lh noting. J)r. Taihcr’s .suggestion was that “Iho 
ptjw' .should dmuand a gi'cat varioLv of preachers ” iMthor than 
I'.vpeet to lind every diversity of gift and function -expositor, 
exiiorter, evaiigeliiit—united in the same man ; and Jio might have 
illustrated this division of labour, though he did not, fj-om the 
practice of the Church of Rome. 

I'he appeal to the expectations of the pew was promptly 
r(‘<j,oi;<led to by Mr. Smithies, editor of the Hritifih tVorhmniiy 
though wo do not know that he brougiit any very important con- 
inbiiti.'in to the inquiry. Jle con.-idi'red that tho pow ind a 
light to expect from the pulpit more lire ” ami “ more faillilul- 
nc'j.s ” tlian it had at present, and insisted, in this la.‘4t connexion, 
on the need of constant preaching on tho diitv of restitution, lie 
a’so tlioiight “ illu.str.itive preaching,” lifter tho style of tho late 
Ihlly 1 hiwson. important. Mr. Deputy Fry wiw uioro gramlilo- 
ipieiit, but certriirily not more practical. Ills great demand was 
lor “emphatically Dible teaching”; on which it is obvious to 
remark that there art* unfortunately great ditl'erenccs of opinion as 
to what Kible teaching is, and if our rauLm of view be extended 
over the whole area of Knglish Nonconformity, with its one huiulted 
and titty or so of sects,tlie dillercncebecomes perfectly bevvildciiug. 

I And Mr. Fry did not himplify matters by mldingthat, imisrnueli as 
I the, youth of tlio pivsent day was .'»co]»tic!illy dhsposed, this Biblo 
j tcacliiiig must bo “ .sssiiiinatic,” which makes it tho more iiiijios- 
I Bihle to shirk tiio previous question as to the precise nature of true 
j Liihie teaching. Nor does tho furtlier admonition that preaching 
i ouglit to be “ suggeslivo ” .setuu very helpful. 'I'here is probably 
I no preacher, good or bad, wdio is at all in earnest, wbo is not con- 
I vinc. d that his teaching is emphatically Biblical, and there am 
very few so cai'elehS or so ditlideiit as not to hope that it is 


conlirm his c.lairi to the allectionate remembrance of the couniry 
will he lound in tho tn.cou/it of his Jilo vvluch is now being puh- 
lished at tho instance .-uul under the supiuvihioii of the lii-iicst 
aiitliority. \Ve iniiht hope, thertilorc, tliat tins i"ipiidcMit attempt 
toopeii up a new av»*ime iorllie>oit of M*,.tiilals wiuch havealrcady 
occurrediuconnexion with oilu v South Keuoiiglon iii.'ililuliou», gut 
up on similar prele.xl i, will be dropped wiLhouu delay. 


ri*AV AM) I'Ll.lMI, 

^BMIE City Temple, appears to aqnre to tho position of a kind of 
A- Noncouformist calliedral, tlnuiuh ceriuiulv, n*^ regards out¬ 
ward form, if It reminds us ol a cathedial, it remiiuis us by eoii- 
trasL only. Its beauty, a.s ha.s heeii said of a [uig-dog, cojisiftls in 
its ugliness, l^ut it.s manugois are evidently unxioiH to '■laiiir tor 
it tilt) functions of a mother-eburch, not indeed of a diocese tor 
aro not diocnsc.s a prelaticahominulion 'i —but of Ivngii.-.h.Noiieonfor- 
iuity gonorally, and more especially ol that pe<*uliiirly “ aposlolical” 
orgiimsuition repieseiited by Ci)ngreg.'iUonaii''m, whicli Ur. I’diker 
rogrct.s that all Fngii-’lmieii are not yet sulliciently educated toajipre- 
ciute. AVo have already seen ih.it a new expcnineiit ni (inioni/a- 
tion is being tried, ihoiiirli with .somewhat, mdillereiit suiceH<, nt 
tho t-hty Temple. In discu-siiig tlio relations of tho pew and tlio 
pulpit its (.'(#iiduclois oiieht lo bo more at home. For “the 
oidmunco of preaching" i.s tho chief, if not tho only, onluianeo for 
which Ui.'-stmtcr.s usually entertain any very hiiili regard. It was, 
if wo are not mistaken, the special iiulictnieut of tho •‘aviy linlc- 
pondentfl—the boily to wdiich Dr. Barker belon;;s—against iho 
prelates and prio.sls'of llie English CJiureh that tln*y wero “ dumb 
dog.s lhilt could not baik”; und their own special claim to siipor- 
fiode liioUlmrcb was b.ised on their superior, if not unique, capacity 
for pr<“a(*bing the (losj-el. They should bo able therefore now, ufUir 
two centuries' expoviciiee, to show more familiarity with the due 
relatious of new and pulpit, or in otht;r vvords, with the art of 
preaching, If “ sermons irom sticks ’’ are so common an infliction 
lU tho Itstablishiuent, its more “ iqiti'^tolicul ’ eeMsi.)rs should know 
how lo ha»it tho drum ec.clesul^lic to better purpose. Wo 
looked Ihereforo with soum cuno.'i'iiy io mh; wlint light might bo 
thrown, on the subject by li’e-e “ Uoniereiiccs,” two of whicli 
have already' been held under Dr. B.iikei’s prtsideucy in iho 


.sngge:tiv'e. ' 

The great speech of tltc day, however, w'as delivered by Mr. 
Cowpir Temple, who modestly began by likening himself tv> 
Ikil.uuu'.s ass in the presence of the prophets, lie was quite right, 
we believe, in his opening di-sclaimer of tlie not uncommon nolioa 
j that ill (lays of a copious and multifarious literature the 

pulpit has lo.*-! its usel'ulnesrt and its power. Experience certainly 
-ewes to show that tho sermons of a really earnest and able 
juvaclier were never mure thronged than now. Mr. (Jowper 
'TempF's detailed sugge.stion.s were, as might be expected, of a 
practical and iiiielligible kind, though wo are not sure that some ot 
his rtMiKuk*** on tho most eU'er.tive method of warning a congrega¬ 
tion against iiilidelity may not be open lo criticism. ‘‘The phetio- 
nienoii of what is called couveivsion,” treated in a quasi-.scientilic 
way, hardly strikes one as particularly suitable for the pulpit. Air. 
Temple was on safer ground when he iu.si»ted on the importance 
of preachers holding up to churchgoers “ a mirror ” wherein ihoy 
miglit compare their own daily life and conduct with that of those 
w'ho do nut go to church, and wo aro afraid lu^ w.as not far wrong 
in singling out censoriousneas as a fault lo whicli religious people 
aro Hpeci.illy addicted. Still more to tlie point was his 
.'suggestion that preachers should not coniine themselves lo 
Vague generalities, but conde.scend to particulars, such ns tho 
right emploMiient of money, ti.no, and influence; and the 
tril)ut<' he paid to the plainspokon and very successful teach¬ 
ings of a well-known “ rec.tor in Belgravia'* was, we believe, fully 
merited. It is quite true that tho “ beautiful,elaborate, systematic 
discourses ’ whicli were admired by our grandfathers os alone con- 
aisUmt with tlie dignity of tho pulpit have lost their flavour, aud 
that tho preaching which is now really most prized, as well ns most 
bvuelicial, is that which ia direct tmd instructive, and comes homo 
to tho con-scienco rather than titillates the ear. Not that we can 
at. all profess to agree) with Mr. Temple’s closing panegyric on 
Moody’s preaching, which was commonplace, monotonous, and 
Musuggcstive—if such a word may bo allowed~*in an almost un*- 
exampled degree. But we fully concur in his approval of tho 
Hlalement which that eccentric evangelist is reported to have made 
on the first night uf his appearance in London, that “ there are 
hundreds of men in this town who can preach better sermons than 
i can.” We greatly doubt if there are many hundreds of men, 
either “ in this town ’* or out of it, who could preach worse. 
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At the second Conference the place of honour wm occupied 
by Mr. Gladstone, whose literary and oratoric 41 versatility seems to 
be almost inexhaustible, and who, as wee natural, made an eloqdent 
and interesting address with many practical suggestions. I^ike Mr, 
Cowper Temple, he thought that the fi^uent complaints of ineffec¬ 
tive reaching were to be attributed in some measure to the fault 
of the hearers, who are too ant to lack that healthy appetite ” by 
which alone the pew can relish the food provided by the pulpit. 
And as Mr. Tempo denied the alleged incompatibility between the 
preacher’s office and the wants of a literary age, Mr. Gladfjtone 
contested the cognate notion that the advance uf science muH(> put 
an end to preaching, though he admitted that the alleged auhigon- 
isni was partly due to factitious modos of representing Divine 
truth ” on the part of Christian teachers and believers, llis main 
subject however was the proper prepaxaliou of the preacher, and 
here he quoted an observation luado to him many years ago by Dr. 
Ddllinger that, if the Church of England was to become truly 
national, the clergy must abandon the practice of delivering 
written sermons. Certainly it is curious enough that a custom 
which prevails, 80 far as we are aware, in no other communion 
Catholic or rrotestant, and in no country but England, should 
have become till within comparatively recent years so com¬ 
pletely a fixed institution in tho English Church. The Evan¬ 
gelicals were the first to innovate on the established usage, | 
and the so-called Kitualists, wiser in tliis than their early 
Tractarian progenitors, have not been ashamed to follow so en- , 
couraging an example. Mr. Gladstone very justly e.xposed the 
popular fallacy of supposing that extempore preaching means un¬ 
prepared preaching, whereas on the contrary to preach extempore 
“ without Knowledge, study, thought, and cultivation,” not to speak 
of liigher qualifications, is to court inevitable failure. At the same 
time all really effective preaching necessarily, and rightly, depends 
in some degree on tho personal peculiarities of the preacher. This 
point Mr. Gladstone illustrated by reference to the distinctive clia- 
racteristiCB of two very remarkable but very diverse preachers 
whom ho had himself formerly heard, Dr. Newman and the late 
Dr. Chalmers, and a great orator in a different arena, the late 
Mr. S^beil. A great orator he was generally held to be, though 
Mr. Gladstone’s description of his voice and manner suggests that 
tlic mem diuinior must have had more to do with the secret of his 
eloquence than the ob magna smatiirum, llis vivid imagination 
and onormouH power of language” had at least to contend 
with no oidinary physical diflicultii'S. “ If you will consider 
a tin kettle battered about from place to place, producing a suc¬ 
cession of sounds ns it knocked first against one side and then 
against tho other, that is really ono of the nearest approximations 
. 1 can make to my remembrance of JMr. Wheil’s voice.” And yet 
that voice was so completely a part of the man that nobody who 
heard him would have wished it changed. Mr. Gladstone adds— 
what preacliors and not least preachers of great natural eloquence 
would do wisely to bear in mind—that with all this wildness of 
manner and impetuous How of words, Mr. Sheil very carefully 
prepared the substance, if not even tho form, of his speeches before¬ 
hand. Ono final observation wemay flubjoin, which seems naturally 
to arise out of what Mr. Gladstone said, though he is not reported to 
have e.vpressly drawn the inference himself. 1 natriiction and practice 
in preaching form, if we ai-o not mistaken, a regular part of tho course 
of ministenal training both in Komnn Catholic and Nonconformist 
colleges. Why should tho preparation for what all parties, High 
and Low, are agreed in regarding as so important, anfl often so in¬ 
adequately discharged, a duty of the ministerial ollice, he left to 
chance or individual caprice in the Church of England Y It is no 
reply to say that orators cannot bo manufactured to order. Port a 
nnsciturf non Jit, yet poets owo much to tho training, 'whether 
external or self-imposed, 'U'hich has made them severally what 
they are. Moreover not all preachers, nor indeed most preachers, 
can under any system or in any Church be great orators, liut 
all who hivvo any genuine 'vocation for tho responsiblo ollice they 
have undertaken, may acquire the power of so preaching as both 
to interest and to benefit their hearers. 


EXGLISIIiMEX IN 17112 COLONIES. 

W E learn By telegram from Melbourne that a united Austmlian 
team has beaten the travelling English Eleven. We may 
presume that the odds of numbers were in favour of tho colonists, 
and probably the amalgamated winners from the South Australian 
and Victoria Clubs mustered nineteen or one-and-twonty. All tho 
same, this cricketing incident is a striking proof of tho slreuglh of 
the inborn tastes of Englishmen, who will foster the sports and 
habits of their country in climates which ai-e apparently the 
most uncongenial, and amidst surroundings which are almost ludi¬ 
crously incongruous. Take cricket as on example. Even in England 
'we can only play the game through certain mouths of the year; but 
at least through a long so-called summer, beginning in the 
bleak spring and endiug in the chilly autumn, the matches and the 
practice for them can go briskly forward. The game in its physical 
conditions and accessories is essentially English. No country 
in the world can show such turf as this foray and rainy island 
at which our Erenoh neighbours profess to shiid^r. Few countries 
boast richer foliage, and if op oaks and our beeches oaunot vie iu 
their proportions with the giant trees of the Oaliforoiaii seaboard, 
at least they offer as dense a shade for the marking and refresh- 
ment tents when' the matches ore ^in^ forwoM, And the 
▼illsge green is as much an English institution 48 the guuio of 


cricket itself. We are all familiar with those picturesque semi** ^ 
sequestered spota which are to the humblest membwa or cur rural 
democracy all that the neighbouring park with ita venerable 
timber is to tho family of the nobleman or wealthy squire. Tho 
turf is thick and short and crisp, though tho soil may crack and the 
surface bo cUarrtid in exceptionally dry seasons. It is all the bolter 
for the nibbling of tho sheep j ana the commoners’ geese that enjoy 
the run of it, although they are always digging with their bills, do It 
no perwptiblo haim A little iudicioiis watering and rolling 
brings it into very fair condition for bowling. Then of a balmy 
summer evening the luiuateB of cottages that may possibly be over¬ 
crowded love to loiter in tho desultory assemblage and look on at 
the gamo. Tiie genial thirst that comes of honest exercitie may 
provoke an occiLsional visit to the bar of the village public-house, 
whore the sign is creaking in its rusty irons from the polo opposite 
the door. Hut there is no temptation to linger in the stiii^ 
and no inducement to drink oneself stupid. The young squire and 
hia brothers, who are fresh from the playing fields at the universi¬ 
ties or the public schools, shirk the late dinner at tlie hall to come 
down and join iu the rustic game \ and thus we have an immetiso 
cricketing population in the country which contributes its 6 lite to 
the crack Elevens. But when the home-bred Englishman omi- 
pates to Australasia, or when he is ordered away with 
llis regiment to some station in tho Mediterranenn or else¬ 
where, ho receives new lights as to the physical geography of the 
world, and awakens to novel cemdition.s of existence. In place of 
promoting circulation by exercise, it becomes his engrossing object 
to keep himself cool. Yet lie does not take kindly to the siesta of 
the Southern races, though lie finds it hard sometimes to shake 
off the somnolence that will strive for the mastery at unseason¬ 
able hours. If he renounces exercise, ho finds himself ageing and 
stiffening prematurely, or at all eveuts tending to corpulence and 
an unaccustomed shortness in the wind. So more than, ever there 
cornea a craving for the sports to which he has been addicted 
since the days of his boyhood. Yet, when first ho decided to 
resume his cricket, ho found that his troubles were only beginning. 
Everytbing must be done duly and in order*, and tbo swift 
bowling which is perilous enough even at Lord’s and the Oval 
becomes positively terrific on a sun-baked soil. Standing up to swift 
practice in such critical circumstances is sufficient to overtax 
the resolution of the pluckiest} and then tho remorseless 
glare uf the fiery sun makes the game impossible except late and 
early. Y"oli have to resort to every sort of device of artificial 
watering; and, in suite of that and the most indefatigable rolling, 
you find you have tieen working upon most indomitable matter. 
The mt've physical <‘xcrtion is indefinitely increased by relaxation 
in the aomi-trouical tempeinture, and nothinj* short of irrepressible 
activity and the most inveterately rooted instinct for .sipori can 
encourage you to persevere in tho task of acclimatization. Therefore, 
we I'Ojicat, such a victory as hoe been achieved by the Austmlian 
colonists should he eminently gratifying to our national pride; 
and we hail such a defeat of onr English representatives more 
glailly than an unbroken 8ucce6.8ion of victorie.'^. For it is the 
spirit that won tho Melbourne cricket match which first sub¬ 
jugated British India and held it subsequently against the 
mutineers. It i.s tliis art of making English homes and keeping 
up English habits wherever men of tho English race have aettleii, 
that is the best assurance of our holding our own over all tho 
world in times of commotion. 

As it is with cricket, so it is with other sports. Turf and a 
I tolerably temperate altnosphere would seem to he as indispen¬ 
sable to racing as to bowling and batting. But ns Englishmen will 
go in for gallops, instead of taking their exercise in easy rocking- 
chairs or being borne in litters, or palanquins, or hammocks, so, 
wherever they ride, they will race. They cannot rim down to 
Epsom or Ascot in the. season, or attend the •* Grand Military ” or 
the “ Grand National.” But they have been spending probably 
more than they can well afford on horse-flesh, buying Arabs and 
Barba or high-mettled balf-breds. The conversation that is so apt to 
flag at the nionotonouB mess dinner turns naturally on the merits of 
their respective mounts. Private matches are but an unaatisfaclory 
way of settling the points in dispute, so they constitute them¬ 
selves stewards, and get up race meetings, in which their civilian 
countrvnion eagerly join, and theGovemor or theOomraandant of tho 
place fs hound to subscribe liberally. At Gibraltar and at Malta, 
even at Ilong Kong and the greater Indian stations, there are local 
meetings got up t*very jeai* which absorb tho interest of evor}’- 
body, as they overpower all other excileiuonts. The modem mili- 
taiy representatives of tho old orders of chivalry may win fame at 
those gatherings iu the eyes of beauty, not to speak of 
winuing money os well, which is generally an obioct of some im¬ 
portance. And there is an unusual abundance of amateur jockeys 
who can show a fair hunting seat, picked Up in pi^-sticking and 
otherwiso. Notwithstanding a generous habit of living, there is 
little diflicuUy is training down welter weights in a cUmato where 
thfi diflicttlty isDotto perspire *, and the performances on the course 
under the circamstancos are generally bmhly creditable. AVe need 
to grumble at the clouds of dust on the Dethy Day, in times when 
it was tho fashion to go down by road. But what was that Surrey 
dust tothewhirlwindsof penetrating powder on an Indian road, when 
they are put in motion oy a line of motley vehicles setting from 
the cantonments in tho direction of the racecourse? The dangers to 
the ridero are a more serious matter. Do what they will to keep the 
course in order, it is no joke coming a cropper on that hard-baked 
ground, and he is fortunate who has learned to fall lightly when 
contusions and broken coikr-botiesare the natural order ^ the di^. 
Hunting is made impossible in most of our dependencies by the 
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absenca of foxeSj though eahatitutcs are found which mate¬ 
rially incieaae the percentage of danger referred to in the time- 
honoured saying of Mr. Jorroclts. The man who ciiri artistically 
handle a stoclirwhip among herds of wild cal tie in headlong 
career over the hreak-necU ups nuil (Ion\us of the Australian 
bush may b« trusted to keep his scat almost aa;ywhere. In 
a rush for first spear among llio rocky nullahs of the Indian 
plains you may be said to ctury your life in vour hand; 
and oven the riding to hounds, where a panuly of ff)\-bunting can 
be accomplished, has risks unlauiihar to the pastures of tlie Shiri'S, 
w oven to the nioro cramped country in the rust of the Britiah 
Islands. The Calpe pack has long boon famous, and the Duke of 
Beaufort camo to the nasislauce of a relative in ImTiting it one 
season with a drauglitof the hounds from his kennels at Badminton. 
There is no lack of foxes in those sluiggy AnfUJusiari eovorn, and 
there is every chance that they will be in excellent wind. You 
have to follow them in a most broken countiy, whose picLuresqiui- 
ness is its princlpid charm, and, looking about you from a meet 
near oue of Iho wnitm^ you avo remiuded rather of lli.» Scotch 
Iligblands or tho wilds of Conneuiam than of the magnificent 
going in Tjoicestarthiro and Norlliam)»tonshire. You may meet 
moreover with adventures tliat are strictly local in 1 heir colour¬ 
ing, and that may bo more romantic in Ihcir beginning than 
agreeable in their iwuUs. For wi‘ have seen one of those lamous 
Spanish hulk which xvnuld have m.ide a sensation wIrh launched 
in tlxe amphitheatre at llondii take umbrage at the j^carlct on 
the slioulders of the horsemen, aud turn tlio pursuer? into the 
pursued. And there is far more excitomont than is })h\\saut in 
naving to gallop for ones life over a fencelcs’^ which is 

nevertheless /rightfully cut up with all maunev of natural ob¬ 
structions. 

It would be well if J'lnglishmen carried oidy tlicir sport and 
their passion for exercise abroad with them when I hey arc M*ttW 
far to tiie ISouth or on the uthev side of the world, ffnhickily 
they are at least efiually conservuuve in some habiU which lind 
better bo left at home. An Englishman will insist upon living in 
much the same way all the worhl over, oapecially if ho believes 
that bis exile is to bo a short one, A cricUetor or a hunting 
man who goes iii for sesere exorcko in England may 
be all the better for heavy dinner,s and noiu’: tho w^orse for n fair 
quantity of sound llqvior. But it is a tery dillorcnt thing wlien 
he can seldom keep himself cool except under Llm play of tho 
punkah, and when the sun to which he so Inrly exprises himsidf 
IS making stealthy approaches on his brain or his liver. .Most 
other nations pmetis© increasing t-omperanc( as tho mercury 
mounts in the thermometer. Take your j.-i'iigc beyond the 
Utlimua of ISuez in a foreign steamer, and you ure served with 
light meals w.ashed down with lighter claret. But on board tho 
boats of the Peninsular and C)riental Company, whicli hjia douhUc^s 
no choice but to consult tho tastes of it.s cnstomeiN, you Mt 
down to such a <liuncr na you find spread at the tahlf-dliCle 
of an English hotel, and .sherry is one of the beveinges most in 
favour with thoguests. Soon“ theKock” or at Malta the gentlemen 
of the garrisons at their moat hospitable messes follow up tho soup 
with heady sherry which haa not even been toned down by 
time, and the rintagt?a generally aro coa.spicuons for their liody. 
In. tim East and \Vc.st Indies evaporation goes briskly forw'ard; 
aud there is every temptation to a generous uso of dipiids. The 
more violently you exert yourself, the more swiftly the drain goes on. 
Without exactly recommending total uhAtinenco in those latitudes, 
we aro sure it would be infinitely more conducive to comfort, to say 
Bothuxg of health, if the siiffei'ers had ivcourse to the iuriocftnt 
beverages so much in favour wdth the natives, instead of indulging 
freely in hraudy pawnee, or in those strong-brewed Indian pule 
alca which aro admirable drinks in moderation. Still, altlmtigh wo 
cannot close our eyes to tbeso amiable and not unnatural weak¬ 
nesses, we may hope that our countrymen in foi. Ign parts can 
never come to nny great harm bo long a.s they cling to those 
active pursuits which go so far to preserve the British stamina. 


THE DISTRESS IN LYONS. 

YIIHE distress that prevails in Lyons has aroused a very un- 
JL wonted amount of sympathy throughout France, ard has 
•called forth that' spirit of private initiative and imoflicial b<>lp 
which has hitherfo been slrutingly abeeut from the country, and 
whose development cam alone pve permanence to Ifopublican 
institutions. Jt may be interesting to inquire into the causes of 
the distress which has thus engulfed the second city of Franco, 
Tho nation has enjoyed an extraordinary immunity Irom the long 
depression which has weighed on all other comraeiciai countries. 
It escaped the piuiics which in 1873 followed one another so 
inpidLy in Austria, Germany, and the United States, and the 
reaction of which compelled the Bank of England to raise its rata 
of discount for the time to ten j^r cent. Since then its foreign 
trade has gone on extending, and its revenue has exhibited tui 
elasticity that has astonished all observers. In short, it seemed 
as if, in parting, with its milliards, France had purchased ex¬ 
emption from the ills to which the receivers of the indemnity 
foil a ps(^* But the distress in Lyons alfords one more proof 
that in these days international^ interests are too closely inter¬ 
woven one with enothec to permit any country to remain isolated 
either in good or bad fortune. That ^stress, however, is not 
simply the result of n state of things which has for some 
time post pwroued thronghoat the commercial world. It is this 


to a large extent, hat it is also partly due to special and local 
circumstances. Lyons has become the centre of the European 
silk manufacture. In its immedirtto neighbourhood it has the raw 
material of that industry, and it supplements tho home supply by 
a large importation from the Ffiet. In fact, Lyons is rapidly 
taking tho place of London as the groat emporium of Asiatic sUb. 
And not only the city ifooU* hut the surrotinding coiintry also, 
has gradually boon converted into a vast manufacturing camp. 
During the war with GorinaDV, while the whole re80Urce.s of 
tho nation wore strained in defence of the torritory, tho pro¬ 
duction fell olV, But with the return of peace there was an 
out burst of cnti'rpritie tliroughout the world, in which the Lyons 
silk niaiiutacluivi fully .shared. Tlie ovt'r-»peculution of the 
two vears that followed led to pauiu and depression else¬ 
where, but Jjyons escaped tho craah. In other branches of 
busim-sa Frenchmen had been caul ions, for the losses of tho 
war disabled Iboul irom cnleviug into tho fovcrish ontev- 
prke that did so much mischief in ({ermuiiy, Austria, and the 
llniled SLatua. Moreover, the interveiiiiig couplo of years, iu- 
du.^triously ouiployi'd, had greatly increaaetl the naihrOHl 
wealth. The price of tho raw raalerial also was excoptioiially 
low; and, lustly, so long a.? the fijKTnlative til continued, niann- 
facturor.s found Jio dilHculty in diH]MHing of their goods. Ilein'o 
it Imppouod that Jjyous caeajied tho crisis of 1873. llad tho maun- 
factnrii’s (ake'n warning nt that time, and lessened their pro¬ 
duction, all would have bet-a well. But, iuBtead of doing so, they 
coutinned to work their mitia to their full capacity, tn the uiean- 
tiuii* llu'ir foreign cusliuncrs were 110 longer in u position to bii_y 
:it tho old uites, Tliero was corisi'<pieritly a decrease of tivor 
thirteen per iviit, i)i the export of sjlk i»i 1874, rompared with 
I<873 ; and liui ev]ioi t. of 1875 showed n further falling olT of over 
nine p(ir rent. Under these circumstanees a crisis wtis inoviUble 
Hoouer or la.t(‘v. It was precipitated by an .accident. In the 
luiddlo of April last there occurred ii fro.-^t bo severe that it killed 
a largo propoillorj of tlie silkworms, and caused a failuro of ihe 
crop, it )s cui’iouH that, I hough this fiost waa in tlio middle 
of April, and altlarngh ils otfeet.s were iinti^irions, it had no inllu- 
ence on pricea until the middlo of .liiiic. The explanation, no 
doubt, is that the. aecuniulatiou of ^tocl\•s in the hands of the 
French manulhcturcTS inul wholesale ilealeis was ho gre.at that 
they were ghid to diminish them at anv price. Thi-^ eagernes.s 
to tjcll iu>.‘'tilled Eiigli.sh huyeiM, v\ h(j c.ame to tho Cfinclu- 
fcion tliat tho reported lailure of the crop wa-^ a mere trick, ami 
coiiseqiieriHy tliey rotused to ndvniiee ]n'i<'es. But in June lln ir 
incredulity gave way. Not <udy from J'T'unce, hut also from Italy, 
Suaiij, and Gliina, came ^'viLlenc(^ whieh could not bo re.^^iste'd. 
Then a pauic seized buyers. With a single IjoulkI prices went up- 
fifteen pi r rent., and in tin* followiri;: month the rise re.iohed from 
twentv-lhe to ihirty per cent, ft roiuimu-d during Angicd and 
r^reptemher, fiml le.aclied its culminaling point in October, when 
the advance fov hreiich mauufacLured pood.-^ was more than forty 
per cent. Of course only a poit <>f this extraordiimry rise was 
jn.stilicd. It was the work of panic, aggravated by speculators. 
.As the legitimate traders were incrednloua when tiK'y ought to 
Imve been [uvparing for what w’as corning, tin*;/ fell a prey to tiio 
hungry protit-.soekers who y\\re attracted by tho rejiorls of ihe 
good tilings realized. Wo are told that tlie saino bale of bilk 
often changed hands .‘•ix or eight ^imes in a singlo day, witli of 
course a r ise of prico at each iransactioii. 11 may be worth while 
mentioning here, us an illustration of tlie unlooked-for in 

which events act and react upon ouo another, that the same fiTMt 
which had bo great an efiect on tho p.ilk crop clicokcd the oxtraor- 
dirniry i'all in silver which was alarming half the Govemmciilf? 
of the world. I'or it caused an unprecedented demand for tlui 
pWk'^ of ('hiua, India, and ./apan, to meet which it was uecpa.*^arv 
to export large ipuinlities of Bilver to tho East, and this exportatinu 
raised the prico of tho nieLal. 

In October the panic pa.Hfied away as suddenly as it had 
arisen. Mnglish, American, .and French buyers had bid agnin.?t 
ono another in feverish anxiety lest they should be unable to 
obtain the stocks they required. Speculators had rushed in 
to disturb the market still further, and then retailers, friglitoncd 
at tho steady upward tendency of prices for months together, joined 
in Iho flurry. Mamifacturers were elated, and bought up all tho raw 
material they could tind at a still greater advance, ranging from 
eighty to one hundred and fifty per cent. The public, nowever, 
was not content to give these prices. As happened a few years 
ago when coal and iron were made artificially dear, the public re- 
fu.st.'d to buy. AVe have already seen that for some years the foreign 
demand bad been falling off; but last aiiiuran there were special 
causes producing a furihev decline. In the United States the long 
depression that Lad lasted since 1873 was Aggravated by the 
disputed Presidential election. In Europe the Czw’s Moscow 
speech and the mobilisation of the Russian army awakened a 
universal apprehension of war that checked all onterprise. To 
these causes another more inscrutable was addei Fashion 
suddenly changed its mind, and discarded silk in favour of woollen 
fiibrics. How far this was due to the extravagant prices demanded, 
and how far to mere caprice and love of change, wo leave to others 
to determine. In any case tho result to the rnkmifecturera and 
workpeople of Lyons was disastrous. Last year the exports of 
silk showed a decrease of over twenty-one per cent, compared with 
those of 1875, which, as we have alrej^y seen, themselves showed 
a oonsidorable falling off as compared with previous years. So 
enormous a decrease m a year dunng five months of which prices 
were so inflated, means, of course, that the diminution in quantitj' 
was still greater tb«m that in value. But, confining ourselves to 
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value alone, we find that the cxporta of lost year, compared wilh 
those of 1873, showed a fallinjir 8,400,000/,, or vcrynoiirly 

forty-four per cent. The result was that ixianiifacturera stopped 
worhing. in a Report to the Minister of Commerce at the end of 
Rebniflry the Chamber of Conimerco of Lyons slate that half the 
looms in the city were then completely stopped. The RejKirl adds 
that manufacturers had endeavoured,to the hc^t of thiur aoility, hi 
lessen the hardsluji to tlio w'ork]ieop1e. They diminished lir.-it 
the number of wMrlving hours, then tbe number of days, and, 
hiHlly, they .stopped a certain number of the looms in the larger 
factories. Still the result is as we have said. It is furtlu r to be 
borne in mind that this sUtenient applies exclusively to ilio <‘itv, 
which contains only about 30,CX50 looms luit of i20,(xx), the epli- 
luated number of those of the whole district. In the country round 
about the eosHution of work i-s not carried to tbe same exhmt. 

Thus Die iiumediato cause of the disorganization of the staple 
industry of Lyoua and the forced idleness of so large a propoitinn 
of its worlipeople is tho failure of the silk crop last auramer, which 
raised the price of tho raw silk to a figure at which production 
bocauie iinprofilabb'. This, however, would not have plunged the 
cit^ in distress and compollud half tho factories to close, had it not 
been that in previous years there had been an over-production, 
stimulated by tbo low price of raw silli. Jn tho Report already 
rofejred to, Dm Lyons (Diamlx»r of Commerce tell us that 
the prices at tin* end of 1875 had fallen to the level of 184.S. 
LasDy, tlie.sp various influences were aggravated by the change of 
fashion, wdiich pivlerTcd woollens to silks, Thu apprehension.^ 
fjf war on the Coiilinont, the depression prevailing in all com¬ 
mercial countries, und tlie 1 v.inkrnptcy of so many foreign Staloa, 
all had their iiiHueiicc. lii addition there wero other Ciinsu.s peniHar 
til J'’rjiiice. rimt among the.'^e is tho damage done hyihap^ifllorcra. 
Vor ten years this disease bos been ni\nging the faire.st pertion 
of l'’rance, and in 1876 it W’jvs peculiarly malignant. Partly 
owing to it.s desLrur1i\e efieota, luul partly to thi' iinseasonable 
woutlier, wdiicli ^YaH as little favourable to the vino as to the. 
silk culluiv, the wine harve.st lust year was not tjuite half 
that of 1875, and fell short of tlas average of the last tea 
ye.U'.'i more than twenty-three per cent. So .signal a failure 
ill tlie greatCHt of b'rencli indufitrics—an industry w'hicli. in one 
shajie or other gives employment to seven millions of people—must 
liave iiicfileulably ciipjdeil the wdioie pojailation, und diminished 
its purchasing p<iwer. Even if wo assume that tho loss) wan 
partly made up by eiihaneemcjit of the price, that would com- 
peuM.ite Pranee only to the small extent of tho foreign purchaser 
of wine. Tho quantify i-xporled is trilling compared to the 
qmmtitN consumed at home. As to thi.s hitter there was no 
national eompeusation. Tho wine-growers wero poorer than 
they had been the year before by half their crop, wid even if 
we can snppoto that they doubled tho pricci, then the con- 
Muiiers of wino at homo wero poorer by tho cuhancemeut of 
price, and consequently had less to layout on silk or anything else. 
Of course, tlio real fact is that the loas wa.s shared both by 
growers and consumers. These remarks in refifroiice to wino apply 
tjipially to the case of sugar. Some time ago wo laid before our 
readers an iiccmint of the great failure in the beetroot crop 
Inst year. I'hnt faibiTO also dimini^llftd tho purchasing power 
of the population, and consequently lessened the demand for 
silk. Thus tho past yeixr has been m every point of view one 
of trial and adversity for Erance, tho three industries in which 
she enjoys unquestioned European pre-eminence having been all 
dmultaueouely visitiid with disaster. Tho fact brings homo to 
us in a very striking way how dependent we still are upon tho 
elements, with all our boa.sted civilization and command over tho 
forces of nature. A single night’s frost plunges n great city into 
destitution and suflering. loo much rain blights a crop which 
wits giving Emnce tlio command of the European sugar markets: 
and a little insect, aided by bad weather, threaten.^ with destruclion 
all industry upon which more than any other depends the 
prosperity of tho wealthiest country on tho Continent of Europe. 


THE STATE OF GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 

W HEN it was first mode known that the inmates of tho War 
Office w’ei'o suflering in health and exposed to serious danger 
from tho bad sanitary orrangemeuls of the building, the Under- 
Secretiirv of SState for War took upon himself to tusposo of the 
compUimt in a very summary nianuor. lie wrote a letter to tho 
newspapow llatly contradicting tho allegHtiona which had Ixioii 
made as ‘‘ devoid of fact and asserted that the Wai' Olfico had 
been “ carefully examined, and tho drains put in order, by tho 
Itxird of Works,’’ and that there were no cases of sicluiess. Tho 
Snnitanj Record at once oxnosi'd this fiction by a detailed doscrip- 
tioii of the actual state of the buildings; and the truth of what 
was stated has now been decisively confirmed by the lieport of an 
authoriUiUvo and impartial Oomniiftsion appointed by tho Govern¬ 
ment, which is, in fad, substantially a tepetition of the article in 
tho Sanitary Record, 

The (Juiumissiontirs carefully examined the whole of tho 
War OHion buildings, and found various sources of impure 
air, inchidiug closets in the urea within a few feet «f doors 
leading into l:ooms residcnUally occupied and into the pas¬ 
sages', a laundry, from which vapour is duiserujiuated fi> some 
distance \ a capleen; kitchens; rooras occiAued by families 
both for living and sloejSng j and a printing establishment, Which, 


as well as the passages, is lighted by gas, often during the.whote 
day. They also report that “ the passag^is of the basement are 
narrow, dark, and tortuous, with scarcely any means of ventilation 
except from the areas, in which there are closets" that ou tho 
lh>ors above there are closets chw to the rooms of the clerks, who 
complain of the odour j that noxious gases from time to time 
esc 4 i}io from tho pipes of several lavatories, and that the hivaUjry 
Accomraodarioij is alt()L''tilht‘r delwDvw, tho overflow piinjs op. iiiiig 
into tho soil pijx'.s. I'lu* general neglect of ftHiiLUry rubis is cavritid 
oven bO far that water is habitually ilrawji for coDsiunjitii'in from 
the taps of .< 5 i“vrral of Dio.se cislorii.i. Eurther, it is added that 
“ tlieo- i- 110 ])i»s.sibility in the majoi ity of rooms of obtaining any 
niovemeut of tho nir.” “ In the ino-^t lofty rooms the windows are 
Sf) far boiow the level of the codings that a chamber of air, foul and 
stationary, remiuns without tho posdbilityat piusent of clearing it; 
there is hardly a rocmi with any cross ventilation in it”; and in some 
cases, wln-re t here wrere vcntilatoi-s, they weie “ foundto be]wpf.‘rcd 
uj) by the occupants of tho rooms, in order to obviate a draught, 
which would niiCe.ssarily cause Ulnu’is.” Thu roonis, on tbo whole, 
are largo enough for the inmafes, but Dm ventilation is most de- 
fi’Ctive.” The iiiuvilable corLsoqueiice of iliis noisoiue atmosphere 
may easily be foreseen; and tho Commisfeionesvs state that, 
“though they had no evidence of snt*cial nutbnuks of disense 
having originated from tJie sanitary defects described, they bavo 
no doubt that ti daily oxpoBuro for sc'veral h(iur.H to their influence 
must tend to dctiriorato the general healtli of pei'hona so exposed”; 
and that certain puggestioris which they make would, if can’ll out, 
only mitigate evils, not remove them, for it is imjiossible hiremow 
tht.rinhejent, defi'cts of the buildings “so o.s tu permit of tbo re¬ 
tention of the, present War Office.” 

Now this raise.s soiiiu very serious questions. It may bo as¬ 
sumed that Die I 'mlor-Scci'ctary who whi^ .'^o hasty as to witli- 
out inquiry that th<‘, reports of the foul condition of thoWiirOlHco 
Wero do\oid of tact" will take rare in liiUire not to impute mia* 
repre.^eulaiion to those who bring well-founded charges of neglect 
and inisiuanagctnenl on the part of tho iiulhoritieft. In any case, 
the fact Unit a Goverumont office could havo been allovs c.d, not 
only to fall into, but to remain in, such a shocking couditiou 
a? is described by 1 ho Comuiia.sioner3 demands tbo utUmliou of Par¬ 
liament. If it is true that, under tbe circimfstances now detailed, 
the Roaid of Works really did, as the lJnder-Som*tary aeserted, 
prcloud to “ciirefiilly examine tbe buildings and pul the drains in 
order,” the Hoard of Works ought certaiuh to be call(s<lt<iacc«)unt. 
Moiwovcr, it ought immediately to be ascertained bow fartho state 
of otl-.er Government offices approximates to tho one which has 
ju.st been cxpo.sed. Tho uccommodation at Whitehall is known to 
bo quite as bud as that in Pall Mall; and it is suggested by the 
Sniiifary Record that there is reason for tiU^pecling Diat BimiUir 
defects nijiy bo found oven in tho now Eonugn Office. Eurthcr 
there are great complainls of the sauitniy eondiliou of tho Admi¬ 
ralty; and the journal above-uieiJtioned stattvj that Deputy 
Jiispcctor-Goiicral Mackay, a very valuahio officer, has just died 
from typhoid fever, duo to bia lacing, tliankfl to tho iiourd of 
AVork.'?*, supplied with poisonous driuking-water, drawn from a 
ci.stern which also supplied tbo clo3<^ts, and tbo waste-pipco 
from which coinmunicatwl directly with tbe sewers. It is iueo 
stated by the Cmil Sercicf Review that one of the member of 
the stall' of the. A udit Office, Somerset House, is kid up with, 
typhoid fever, contracted in the discharge of his official duties; 
that others have been or are sulforing from ulceratevl $iore throats ; 
and strong representations have been made logoidiag the dramago 
of 11 portion of the building in which the department is located. 

As the gross neglect and incapacity of tho officials of the Board 
of Worloi have thus been brought to light in more than one instance, 
it is clearly ncciessary that there should be a general inquiry into 
tho manner in which the Board discharges iU duties. A popw 
by Mr. Taylor of Ibis dei>artmont is appended to the Report, in 
which an instructive illustration is given of tbe success with 
which it has mastered the art of how not to do it. He states that 
his reasons for supposing that there oro no cesspools under the 
\N’ar Office “are that it was the rule with his predecessor to 
aljjplish all cesspools which were known to exist”; i^that he had 
himself strictly adhered to this rule, and had from timb to time 
“ given in-slnictions to the Olerk of the Works to eauee narefui 
search to bo made wherever there was reason to believe that cess¬ 
pools might havo bein left.” Mi*. Taylor does not say whether 
these iustractions were ever carried out, but be remarks that, 
“unless tho wholo of tho basement-floor be uncovered and ex¬ 
cavated to a de])th of some feet,” he “ cannot undertake to say 
positively tliat there are no cesspools imdet the building.” Thus> 
the Board of Works appears to have conducted ita “ careful seit^b ” 
so as to toko good care not to find tbe cesspools. 


KEVIEWS. 


PAKICEE’S MOSAU; PlCTUliES OF SOME.* 

M r. PARKER’S volumes or Parts—tlik is called Part XI. at 
the end, yet wo do not think ilmt theiv havo boon eleven 
volumes- -come upon p-s almoat fiwkr than we can grapple with 

* Med'tievttl Chtuvh end jiiitar iu fttme, mtd Mttmk 

in ChroHotoyical Order, By Jokr lUary Parker, 0 .ii. Oxford: JUmwa 
pAvkar iSe (,0. London; Murray. 1876. 
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ibem. This time be bae taken a great leap. The laat volume 
dealt with the Ajqueducta; one l)eloie that with thoColoaaeuni. 
Now we are carried into quite another «tate of things, and iind 
oureolves fimong the early churches. Yet it is hardly among the 
fabrics ibentselves of the basilicas tliat wo hud ourselves, but 
among their decorations. 'J’hnso take in both the mosaics strictly so 
called and those other forms of ornamuntwhich,witboutboing strictly 
mosaic, belong to tho saiuo g< 3 i«»rjil class of workinauship—sucli, 
for instauce, as what is commonly known as Cosmati worlf. Ihit 
we coulees to being surprised that Jlr. l^arkcr, in dealing with tho 
decorations of the churches, hardly deals at all with tho clinrchcs 
ihcmselves. It has struck us throughout his series of iloinan 
books as somewhat strange that ono who w-as best known in Eng¬ 
land and E'ranco as a strictly architectural inquirer should, ns soon 
as lie got to Jiome, have swmed to throw up tho study of arebi- 
l^ctttre proper altogether. There is no one place where so much may 
be learned of architectural progress up to a certain point as in 
Itome, We say tliat there is no one place, for particular points may 
be better illustrated elsewheit), as at llaveuna or at Spalato •, but 
there certainly is no one place where we can so well study tho 
stages by which the coustru'etiou of the entablature paased into 
the constmeiiou of the arch as we can at Home. It is of conrso 
only this particular process which the Iloninu buildings do ilhui- 
trate. If we want llio highest form of the construction of the enta¬ 
blature, wo must go elsewhere, to Greece, Sicily, or Southern 
Italy, If we want the highe-st forms of tho construction of 
the arch, wo must go to Northern Italy and to lands more 
northern still. But tho relations of {ho two constructions 
to ono another, the way in which the two sometimes went 
on side by side, sometime.s were mixed together or inodiGed one 
another, till in tho end a consistent round-arched stylo came out, 
can as a whole bo nowhere studied so well as at llome. Thou too 
there is a wonderful series of capitals, not merely tho-se which 
cunforoi to pedantic rules, but the bolder inventions which lie 
uncared for in the baths of Curacalla, or arc stored up with a little 
more of care in the Tabularium. Hero, one vvould have thought, 
was exactly the subject for Mr. Parker to have illu.strated with 
tho minutest detail. He has written a great deal about the 
transition from the round arch to tho pointed. One would have 
thought he would have been delighted to Grid a companion subject 
in the transition from tho ontablaturo to tho round arch. But in 
nil his Uoraan inquiries he seems to put strictly artdiiloctural forms 
out of sight. He turns from tho capitals to iu'‘a.'Mire tho bricks, 
lie turns from the basilicas to trace out tho line <1 ilie aqueducts. 
Even tho temples he hardly treats of as buildiiigs, but rallier as 
mere features iu tho topography. Wo had certainly hoped tiuil 
Ylr. Parker meant, at some stage of his inquiries, thoroughly to 
deal with these matters, all tho more so us they arc matters with 
W'hich he is so much more competent to deal than wdth niany of 
tho matters which he has undertaken. It needs ohaervulion, 
which he has in abundance, while ft does not call lor much 
scholarship, in which ho is l^ss strong. A man might 
trace out the growth, of the architectural forms at liuino wdtJi 
perfect insight, even thongJi ho still chorisliod a belief in real 
twins suckled by a real wolf. It would need some attention to 
dales, but it would call for very little construing, and tho-e(dro for 
very little false construing, of lititin sentences. 'Wo were there- 
Gire disappointed to Gnd from tho advertiseiueut to the present 
volume that Mr. Parker throws up his architoctural inquirio-s 
ultogelher. 

This Clinptcr or Part of my work hi'^ hocn many yoars in pnqniviit.ion, 
aiul a con.‘'ulcrable portion ofil lias long been in hqH’, but it bus ln-rn kept 
back wilh the intention of giving some nccoiint of the arebitpcfiii-.il history 
of the cliurehcs themselves in cneli of the Jtegiones in which they Jiri- 
.situated, but that portion of my work is nccossarily mixed up v itii other 
subjects, and is so much atlected by the enormoii’s excavations ibiit hove 
been going on in Home, that 1 despair of seeing it completed ; while t/m 
ffrrfutecture of tho mcdiwval churches in Home is so eontemntiblo when 
compared with the churches of the same period iu tho West of hiiropc, that 
an account of it is not worth publishing separately. 

We really do not understand this. What have tho excavations 
to do with the architecturo of the churches or other buildings ? 
Tho excavations may bring unknown buildings to light, but how 
can they affect our knowledge of those buildings which stand 
above ground, and whose architectural bisto^ is thoroughly well 
known F No building nt Home, no building anywhere, is 
more instructive arcbitecturally than the Laurentiau basilica. 
What can excavations have to do with it? Then what does 
Mr. Parker mean by tho architecture of tlio mcdiseval churches 
in Home being **so contemptible”? Ono ia tempted to ask 
for a definition of ^^modiaval,” and a definition of “con¬ 
temptible.” Of what we should understand by medimval archi¬ 
tecture there is very little in Rome either in churches or in other 
buildings. There is hardly any fully developed Romanesque, except 
the campaniles, and surefy lir. Parker does not despise them; the 
basilicas are surely neither mediteval nor contemptible. The work 
of Renaissance Popes is doubtless contemptible enough, but it is 
not mediffiyal. The only strictly mediffival church in all Rome, 
almost the only mediasyai building of any importance, is the church 
of Santa Maria sopra Minerva. And this is just as much or just 
as little contemptible as any other church of considerable size 
built in the pseudo-Qothic of Italy. ^ We really are disappointed. 
Mr. Parker might so easily have us a strictly architectural 
series of buildings, heathen and Ohristian, showing aU the stages of 
the great strujme between the entablature and the arch. A series 
cf hie favouruw photographs of strictly architectural forme, 
capit^ and the like—iUnstratingifi^r instance, the various ways, j 


ingenious and awkward, in which old capitals were made to do duty 
again—would have been really worth having, and it need not have 
involved the misinterpretation of n single Latin writer, rnstead 
of this, Mr. Parker in the present volume deals, not witji buildings 
themselves, but with ornaments of buildings. The mosaics of 
Santa Constantla ai-e discussed, and so incidentally is the date and 
history of the building. But nitt a wc>rd about tho coupled 
columns, the parents of endless buildings, Romanesque and 
JSnracenir, reaching up to Hugh of PuiHct's Galileo. The mosiiics 
of St. Pra.vedvs are fully described, and the singular Ionic capitals 
arc shown iu the photographs; but there i.s no commont on the 
capiials tliemsf:lve.s, though they form part of a long series reach¬ 
ing on into our ownNonimn and later. These very capitals ut Rome 
must la) nearly of the same date us tho other attempts at 
Ionic in the lower story of tho round church at Eulda. Of all 
thc.se things we hear nothing; tho buildings themselves are only 
mentioned incidentally as frames iu which to set tho mos,iics and 
Oosinati works. 

The volume is made up of several detached treatises which are 
not all Mr. Parker’s own. Ho seems to deal himself with 
the general subjects of mosaics and church and alUr decor.itioiLS, 
iu which ho goes mimitelv througli all the remains of this kind to 
bo found iu Romo. Then come tliree cs.says by Monsignor X. Bar- 
bier do MontauU, Chamboilain to hi.s llolines.s Eins ilio Ninth. 
Tho liirit of these is tho only strictly archit(.*otural part of tho 
book. Hero Mgr. do Moutault gives a list of tho pagan build¬ 
ings of which parts re-niairi in tJio cbe. rhes of Rome, from the' 
Paiitlieon iu all its perfection to the columns built up in iSantii 
Maria iu Coamedin and San Niccolo in Carcere. But Mgr. do 
Montault does not, any more than Mr. Eailcer himself, apply 
his facta in any way to illustrate the history of archilecture. l\)r 
instance, he has to recoid tliat in 1503 Mic.hael Angelo converted 
one of tho great halls of Therium of Hioclutian into a clmreh, 
that known as Santa Alaria degl’ Angeli. lie says with perfect 
trutli that “his skill in doing ho has been too much vaunleil 
by his admirers. It is a inaguiGceui hull; but ho did not 
build it, and the modifications ho made were not iiupruvomenl.s.” 
But surely there is something more than this; surely there, i‘, some 
kind of evidence that this hall of Diocletian at Rome was really the 
fellow of the court of Spalato, that Diocletian's great iiuention 
came in hero also, and that, if Alichael Angelo had only left it alone, 
Rome would have had lirr own .series complete without having to 
cre.ss the Iladriatic to fill up the greatest gap of all. The next 
ei3sny of Algr. de Alontanlt is a list of signuture.s of artists 
ranging from tlie fourih century to the sixteenth, a solid piece of 
Roman uirhocology taken for tlio nn^st part from inPcription.s in the 
buildings. More interesting still is fhe essay on the artistic -aoriuJ 
of tho (’osinati, or family of 0 o.‘»mo or Oosmas. Calling them 
Cosmati is like colling the first Parisian dukes and kings Capets ; 
for of llie four generations of tho simio family whose woiks 
are spread over the lliirteeiilh century, tho name Coanuus 
ia nut found until tho third. Algr. de MonUult, by ex¬ 
plaining- that tho Cosmati are “not tlie iuliabitant.s of the 
lake of Como or of tho tuw’ii of Como,” reveals the atrango fact 
that there must have been people who thoiiglit they were. This 
family produced a series of works of a special kind, sculpture 
ornamented with mosaics, iu screens, amboiies, chairs, candlc.sticks, 
and ecclesiastical decorations of various kinds. Very pretty indeed 
they are, not exactly like anything either before or after them, 
and we are glad to bave this clear account of the works and their 
authors. Mgr. do Montault’a work is good solid work of its kind, 
with nothing, that we cun see, t» raiho tho'slightest scent of theo¬ 
logical controversy. AVe cannot conceive why Mr. Parker sliould 
have tw'ico put in an odd kind of protest or apology about 
delicacy, or something of the kind, between “ a Roman C’-atholic 
prelate and on Anglo-Catholic lawman.” Why on earth should not 
“ a Roman Catholic prelate and an Anglo-Catholic layman,” or any 
other two people of any two persuasions on earth, work together 
about plain facts and dates? Then comes an Appendix ou mosaic 
pictures ut Ravenna, seemingly by Mr. Parker nimself, followed 
by anotlier i^pendix on fresco-painting in the Catacombs, by Mr. 
R. St. John Tyrwhitt; and next suddenly comes in a really living 
thing indeed, an essay on the Catacombs from no leas a hand 
than that of Mommsen, whose name, it* is something to leavn, 

“ Htands deservedly high.” Then comes the usual collection 
of references to photographs not in tho book, though this time 
they are concerned with subjects in the book. Lastly, we have 
the photographs Illustrating the book itself. Photographs hardly 
do to illustrate mosaics; they cannot give the effect of the colour¬ 
ing, and they do not show the mere lines of the figure so well os 
an accurate drawing. The effect is, and cannot help being, hazy 
and smudgy. The Cosmati work comes out much better, but even 
hero the minute ornaments lose a good deal of their delicacy. ^ 

The present volume of Mr. Parker’s series, though it is in some 
sort made up of detached scraps, consists mainly of simple, sti-aight- 
forward work. There are no wild and impossible theories, as in 
the Colosseum volume and some others. A iittla pains, a reference 
to some one who can construe Latin and who knows the most 
obvious facts of history, might easily have saved Mr. Parker from the 
wonderful mistakes which disfigure this volume as well as the 
others. In this case they might be got rid.of; it is hot like the 
Colosseum volume, where the whole theory is built upon false 
construings. One of the strangest of the Colosseum blunders turns 
up Again here. Mr. Parker stUi does not know what the goena of 
a theatre meanSi It will be lemembered that one of the pillars 
of the Colosseum theory -was a mistranslatioD of a passage of Pliny, 
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descrilino the theetro of Scautue end ito richly iid<OT^ ««ia In 
tinother,pkce Plioy refers ittcidenteUy to the descnptjon which he 
had civeii of this smia. Ho describos the woiis of Agiipim m hia 
hatha, hie pavement and the like, and says that ho would have 
made roofs of glues- -that is, of inosaic-^if in his time such rohfs 
had hcon in use—if, as he puts it, mosaic had made lU way from 
the walls of the scrtirt of Scaurus to roofs. ^ “Non duhie yitwas 
facttirus cameras, si prius inventum id fuis-set, ant a ponetibus 
preiuo, ut dixinius, Scauri, pervoniaset in cameras." This Mr. 
Parker translates—“No doubt he would htivo made glass cham¬ 
bers i^hey had been then invented j or scenes on tUe partitions, 
as .say of Scanrus, he would have niado in the chambers." What 
meaning Mr. Porker may attacli to this gibberish it is not for us 
to guess. The important point is that Mr. Parker still doe.s not 
know tho meaning of the word sema; and till he learns it—it may 
bo easily learned at Orange—he will not find out the grotesque 
iib.surdity of his tlieury of tho Flavian Amphitheatre. 

In tlie very first page we hear of “ tho J'hnpress Augusta, wife 
of Justinian/’ who is strangely canied to Romo to accompany 

A nil mi iia Patricia." If there were a Latin Chroniclo of Queen 
Aimes reign translated by Mr. Parker we might bear of the deal¬ 
ings between Queen Ihjgiiia and Sarab Rucissa. Later in the 
buolf Theodora linds her own name ; but the whole course of his- 
torv is turned upside down to bring in an “ hluiperor Theodoric,” 
and wo hoar of “ the Greek .soldiers of Itelisarius," who were a great 
deal more likely to 1x3 IIiius than Greeks. This last fashion, con¬ 
fusing as it was, may plead tho example of Gregoroyius; but why 
r<3l)ow an “ exiunpluiu vitiis iniibibile ” ? Thc.%‘ things might so 
easily bo avoided, Purely Mr. Parker must have friends at Oxford, 
if not at Rome, wdio could tell him tho meaning of “ scena," 
“ camera," and “ Augusta." 


DRAWINGS m Till-: ITALIAN MASTLKS.* 

M r. (.'APR, in giving to the public this handsome volume of 
autotype reproductions of various drawings in the Rritish 
IMinoum, illustrated by hi.s own critical notes, has dono a work 
which will bo highly appreciated by all who caro for art for tho^ 
sake of their own pleasure, and even more perhaps by those who are 
jiiliuvssted in ilfl inllneuco as a means of edu Matiun. Jn tho author’s 
modc.Mi preface ho suy-s, “ The drawings by the great masteiy aflord 
1 he must precious evidence of certain qualities ol invention and 
*lGe. Gf tho painters mastery it is of course only possible to 
Apeiik from llie witness of his work in colour; but of tho in¬ 
tellectual purpobo that underlies the painters craft, and gives life 
.and finiiuation to its forms, tho simplest sketch can i>ften be made 
to tell as much ns tho most finished picture." Wo would go 
flirthtr oven thmi this, and sav that lor educational purposes 
drawings may bo >et more vafuable than pictures by tho old 
nuiBter.s. Of‘course no drawing can comneie in worth with a 
really hue picture from the .same iiaud ; but there are many elenionls 
cif ulieortaiiitv attaching to paintings that are not found, or at 
uuy rate are‘'found in a much less degnie, in drawings, llie 
mati-nala employed in oil-painting are far more open to the 
attacks of time llian those relied on in drawing. The chance u.se 
.of an unhappy medium or pigment, the almost inevitable 
darkening of the shadows and thickening of the varnish— to say 
nothing of the most fruitful source of ill, Ine ravages of restorers— 
all these things combine to increase the difficulties of a student who 
would get at iho meaning and method of an old master through 
his Avorks in oil or distemper. To these difficulties must 
be added that caused by tho number of copies and forgeries in 
existenco of almont every well-known picture of the greater 
masters. In tho case of drawings these dilfi^culties, if not entirely 
removed, are at least immensely reduced. These things being so, it 
s^icms singularly absurd that while the unsurpassed, if not un¬ 
rivalled, treasures of tho National Gallery are thrown open in the 
msiest possible way to the public, everjr impediment should be 
offiuod to those who desire better acquaintance with our national 
collection of drawings. As far as public exhibition of painting 
goes, London does not compare unfavourably with any Oontinentel 
city. As for as dmwings are concerned it is at an enormous dis¬ 
advantage. The fine collection of drawings in the Louvre is as 
upou to public inspection ns tho picture galleries, and is almost as 
popular. And, to take only one other instance, in the passage 
connecting the two magnificent galleries of the Pitti and the 
TJJIi/.i at Florence, tho whole of the enormous collection of draw¬ 
ings is displayed in regular rotation and almost insists upon the 
attention oi tho most heedless sightseer. What have we in London 
to compare to this P A wretched room to which admittance Can 
only ^ gained by special permission, and in which some of theiinest 
drawings of the old masters are stowed awav in portfolios, opened 
only on the application of the few visitors who have time to devote 
to the troublesome process of going there. Fortunately, here 
photogi’aphy comes to our aid. The process which can give at beat 
but a faint shadow of a painting is able to reproduce a drawing 
with almost perfect exactness. Mr. Oarr has avwled himself of 
this consoling fact to make It possible for p^lo who either cannot 
or will not encounter the terrors of the put-roont In the British 
Must^um to learn something of the drawings which, on account no 
doubt of their extreme valu e, are there careftiUy hidden from th e 

> • hy the Jinlian Ma$Ur$. the Aiit^e 
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public gaze, 'What the writer himself says in tho preface already 
quoted is eminently true—that these treasurea “still await a 
fitting opportunity of display, and the public is not to blame if in 
the meantime it remains ignorant of the wealth that has been 
accumulated in its name,’^ AVe miwt hope with him that his 
publication may “help to hasten tho day wLeu a splendid and in 
some respects unrivalled collection should bo made really accessible 
to tho fitudonts of art." 

Mr. Garr begins his interfisting studies with Mantegna, of whom 
he says with justice that what he borrowed from those w ho hwl 
gone before proved as nothing compared to what he left fur hw 
successors. This painter was the first who made a serious 
attempt to engraft the bodily beauty of antiquity on the medimval 
striving for passion alone regoidless of the loveUncBB of form. To 
our eyes of course the ideal of Mantegna is very diflerent from 
thiit of the Greeks, from whom nevorUiolesH bo drew hi.s in¬ 
spiration. To quote Mr. Oarr, his own command over nature 
had carried him to the point at which he could grasp 
tho full significance of tho principles of Greek art, and 
his work remains to prove that ho foresaw, if ho did 
not entirely complete, tho union towards which art was toud- 
ing. The illustrations which Mr. Gan- has chosen are that of 
Mars, Diana, and Venus, and the allegorical drawing of Caluinuy, 
taken by the artist from a description in Lucian of a painting by 
Apelles. The examples are well chosen, as e.\hibitiug tho artist a 
combination of the grace which he took from^ the antique and hia 
original grasp of character still struggling with the stiffness and 
poverty of the school that preceded him. Tlii.'j was the beginning 
of the movement which culminated in Railaelle's later style, whero 
is found a <lrnwatic power that Mantegna never posseted, joined 
to a grace and cxiibmnco of form which tho earlier painter was 
the first to attempt. This very subject of the Calumny was treated 
in a drawing by Rathwlle; and AD. Garr baa some interesting 
observations on the difference between this and Mantegna’s ren¬ 
dering, which he thinlis it proWble suggested Railaelle’s. In tho 
later painter’s Avork he finds less grasp of chnracter, but more com¬ 
mand of natural gesture and telling effect. In the work of Poru- 
giuo, who comes next in Mr. Carr’s list, there is rather a return to 
the earlier ideas of art. There is much gi-aco, but it is not derived 
from a Greek source, and there is with it a cerUiu thinness of 
form and an absence of character. The art of Perugino renudued 
always the same in intention and type; that of liis pupil Raflaello 
broke into a new lino:— 

Atllr.st the div<"rgerK*e belwc»3U the two Beems ><lii;]it mifljuniuifwrtout, 
aiul a perfect work of I'crugino, like that of the Virgin udonng the lutiui. 
Christ in the National Galh-iy, may witliout iinprohuhility be clalinod as 
an onrly norformnnee of Knphaol. ‘Tlieyoutifi:.?r pnintcr broke so gracefully 
with oarlW truilitiona thftt there is no nuggwtion of antagonism, and yet 
the separation is in its way an complete and absolute ns can be imagined. 
It. ia the distinction belwf-ch (’hri>tian and Tagan art, between the iktvIco 
of religion and Uio worship of nature, l-'or Hjlbhugh vre must not look in tlio 
fucea of I’t-rugino for tlie entire devotion which Angelico bcttoMod, hia work 
ia neverthelet..s controlled by the tanie intent. Terugino ia still in the rank 
of those painters acIio loved tiiily to study a single phase of huraan eniorion. 
'i'he world of their art i.s inlmhi’ted by a raco ol beings Avbose eyes are lived 
on heaven. There ia grace, but it In'i.** but one motive, and passion wiih but 
only one aim. The uptunvd lace Inw only room for a divine rapture, ai»«l 
in the true expression of this one feeling tin* simple foaturci arc wlioUy 
nbsorbetl, Hiunun chiiraeler, and the lirii resall-s of human cxi^riwico 
A\lnch tho faee and form may bo made to tell, am noglocUsd in tho i-eaU/.a- 
tion of iiuman aspiration, 'TIub fills the ciiuntennnce and drives out all 
record ol mere earthlv emotion. At first sight Kaphael’s ideal seems to in¬ 
clude even less of reality. The gii/.c of paceful religious cntbusliuiiu i.s 
nbaudoned, but no strong human pas'.ion is set in its place. The faces of 
his womeu are still uniroubled by human experience ; tho dedicate sinilu 
upon tlieir lips h even less inteuse*(hnn tbo imploring gesture that Perugino 
could command. Put it w us IlaphRcl'.s gift to be able to discover the way 
rt of wide eignifieaucc Avithout touching tl’.c problems of cha- 


lo ihake his art of wide eignifieaucc \ 
rncter or passion. 

Tho firat drawing of Peru^uo’s which tho writer has aelected, 
a study for an augel’a figure, is an excellent type of the grace ot 
religious enthusiasm upon which be dwells. In tho second, an 
old man’s head, the draughtsman has been forced in copying nature 
to escape from tho conventionalism and regulated sentiment that 
marks nis ideal efforts. Tho first specimen given of Itafl’aelle, a 
Virgin and Child, seems to belong to the period when tho artist 
haii thrown off, to a groat extent, the influence of Perogino, but 
had not arrived at abandoning the extreme delicacy and refit¬ 
ment of his early woik for the strontr but coar.ser types whtek 
mark his later performances. In the second specimen, the En¬ 
tombment, Perugino’s influence is more easily discerned; and it ia 
noteworthy that the figure of Christ is very similar to one in a 
picture oT Verugiuo’s at Florence. In discussing Raffaelle’s art Mr. 
Garr observes that, to understand the soureo pf his influence, wo 
must remember that he laboured seitUer in the service of thinga 
religious nor of things profione 

He sbaodoned the a&intly grace of Perupuo, but he did not truly accept 
the profounder and more tragic ideal that Michael Angelo perfected. . . . 
Not to penetrate the secrets of life until the face aua Ipnu should become 
the index of strong yearning and sad experience, but to rescue the body for 
the sake of its own natural beauty, and to reflect in the countenance only 
the simplest and roost spontaneous emotion, was the task Uiat he set him- 
sdf to accomplish. 

In order to mark tbe contrast between RafTaelle and Perurino 
we have passed over Francia, who might perhaps be desciibeil 
as Perugmo with less aontiment. and more realism, and who 
is well rep^ented in Mr. Oarria work hy a fine head of a soijit. 
From Bwaelle we pass to Lionaido da Vinci, whose immense 
power of penotratiou into character is exhibited in two phases by 
two studies of heads instinct with'noble thvught, and by one of 
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the pToteso^ue atudiep in which the dniuf?htsmau s complete com- 
xoand of hia art is no hiss evkleut IIkui in more sorioua subjects. 
^No artist ” wvsMr. Carr of Liontinlo, •'* has ever in thesamo man¬ 
ner united the lightest with llie profouudo.^t truths of expression.” 
’While he caught with \vonderfiil truth flie inoiiientiiry impress of 
rapidly shifting emotion, yet hfuieiith tills iio showod the Avholo 
r.harncti*r an<l meaning of the ^.^cc over wliich tliat emotion passed, 
80 that, “ aa we g.i/e, wu seem hy some powi'r to be iKlmiUetl 
to all the my.^toj ie.s of «‘haraett‘r.'' Wluit Lioumlo did 

for the face, the writer goes on to say, Alieh.iel Aiigei<) olfected for 
tho entire human h'irm. *’ Tin* first iiiul )K‘rh;ips liio mo.5t lasting 
expingaion lluit is gi^(‘U by lii’^ of a new and over¬ 

powering vitality." d'lie graml' ur of feauty, the culm majesty 
of power, cannot fail to he recognizi'd ns look ai any of lii.-i 
works; but what immedi.indy eompols lln* utleiition i.s tlio 
“matchless force of life and movement," and, \\o may add, 
tho intense originality of tN]»e and coni'eption. There is hut 
one example gi\eu of Mielmel An-ndo, \\liilei tlieru arc 
two of TitUiH, which are chietiv inlere.'itiiig as jHu^.lr«t,mg tho 
bunt of the painters studiis. Tin* dnwving lor tiie picture of 
Peter Martyr brings out stronurly tho search for c-n‘f<;ti\eUi>fls and 
tho tendoucy to portraiture which uirirk tin' \'eiiell:in school, iiud ! 
wore in gi'cat measure lh<' secret of its sncces-. "Mr. Uarr has in 
a terst) Benteucc indicated with rave keeiiinss the end and scope of 
Titian 8 work. “ AVhat a painter like Ti'ian allempls aUvuyh 
in .some sort nccompli.^ihecl; for, iiitli lii', mastiuy of hand and 
distinct limitation (dimrpose, iheio i.> no lo- in lor failure.’ 'fhe 
“ liandficape with Kigures" l.s cUvirly an actual study from nature, 
and gives evidence o^' the new .spirit which led Til lau lo catch the 
cduinging moods of iialin*e, and >liiis iinpre.-s a landscape uiih 
romantic interest derived from tho piovailmg soiiliment of tiio 
tjcono rather than the iiiero eleganeo of form or hrlgliLuess of 
colour. Of Veronese, who may be, called tho loniidor of decorii- 
tivo aid, wo have as a speciinon a drawing of the Vii^in and 
Child with St. Josejdi, whicli is more a study of effect in liglit 
and fehade than anything else. Of Veronese's grand cam uses the 
writer truly sajH that la'iieath their lliralideal spleiidont 
lies a geimiiio reality. Tliey do not “ rightly interprot the 
dramatic force of tho chosen hi.shirical scene, but they do 
c*A)iJtain ft faithful picture of a. magnilicciit snciiil life.’’ I'rom 
VcroftChO w’e como to Andn-a del Sarto- called “ the f.uilt- 
Icfs painlor ’--the- very faultless ness of wlioai woilc involves 
ft certain element, of diihuvs. Thu tcL'hifn:'! [lorfection is otdy 
eccnreil by being c!xeavi.^ed on subjects ihit ret^uiro no very 
lolly treatment, and the skilful imilation of trivial asjierts td’ 
niituvo passed “ from the. ait of Italy, mb repre.ciiled by Amlmi, oel 
Sarto, to the art of I’rance, and may be .said to have culmiiuiled in 
tho dwindled, but still clfectivc, work of llreii/.e.’’ 

!Mr. Oarr's valutiblo w’ork ends with studies of Ciiulio It-jinano, 
Cinrolttlo, and Jacopo Ligozzi -subjects fur les.i inleiestlng than 
thosu on wbicli we have spoken, to which ho he.s nevoilholes.s 
bixiuglit all tho rosonraw of a keen critical lacuTy and a power of 
conveying his moaning vitli a clearuehS wlii(di all art critics do 
not po.sse^s. lie gives inorii priiiso than we should bo inclined lo 
give to (-iiiilio JiOinuno, who, it is .''umc-wlial surpri.'^ing to nmieni- 
bcT, was ill ShakspenrOB lime the typo of a groat a^tl^l. !Mr. Carr's 
bcrtjk ifl, afi far as its imuiudlate object go<*s, completely successful, 
iiiKl we must again hope with him that it amy haAc .some furlhor 
oflecl in opening tho practicailly sealed lieasure-houso wbenco ho 
has taken liis examples. 


THE OLD SIIEKAKIiY.* 

I T was quite right that these contributions lo sporting litoraturu 
should be collected and published, though one or tw'o points 
luck explanation, and the editor’s duty lues not been very well 
performed. Thdro is a want of sequence in tho chapters, Ahys- 
filiiia coming in oddly lietweeu Southern Africa and the American 
prairies; tho chronology is vague and confused ; and wo are not 
told how many of the papers aro published for tho first time and 
how many aro new, though it i.s quite clour that many are old 
iicquaintances. lint every chapter is full of incident. Indeed, th'o 
trophiesof such a///-and chasseur rcpresimtan immcnso deal of nh^'si- 
cal endurance, some very narrow escap?.®, and ono or two awkward 
encounters in whicli brute force gained a toranorary success over 
human sagacity and arms of precision. Xor, though Major Love- 
eon’s career waa obviously cut short by ft wound received in the 
defouce of Lagos, can we doubt that his constituiifui was generally 
overstrained by hard' work and expoauro to every Jiind of climate 
that can bo experienced between the Kocky jHounlains and 
tho Dooii or the VVynajid. From a brief notice of the author 
by a gentleman wlto only givc.s ua his initial.^, we take tho 
following ]mrticuhvr3 of Major Leveson’s career. He went out to 
31 adra 6 as a cadet at the ago of seventeen, somewhere about the 
year 1845, stationeu for some time at Hyderabad, in the 

Jkeocau, though whether he was ever aitaclmd lo tho ^’izam’s Con¬ 
tingent Force xvo are not told. Hero he nlew tigers and speeffed 
wild hog, and, bsing at liouie in 1854, on furlough appoi'enily, he 
weal through tho whole of the Cviiuean War. At its termination 
he spent four veai^i in sporting oxi>ediuons, voluutecred to serve 
umler (hiribalcli in the Italian Revolution of 18O0, and in 1863— 
how or why we are left to gue^^o—was appointed Colonial Seeve- 

’ iSgwt in ^favy 1 amh. J>y 11.A.L., tho “tUd Shikarry.” avoU, 
Lonileii: Ciiapinan Hull. iS;’/. 


tfiry to the British Settlement of Lagos, on tho GuineaOoiwt. We 
euspoct the correct olticUil doaiguation should be Admidistraior, 
and not Secretary. Hero he diatinguisliod himself by raising^ 
(Ipilling, and disemliuing a levy of native Houseas, and, by then 
aid, drove off and defouted a body of enemies who Iiad attacked our 
Uu'ritorics. But ho unluckily w.ts hit in tho jaw by a bullet, which the 
most akiUul buivwma of the day could not oxtnict. This compelled 
bis rctivenif'nt, and In' s<‘ums never again to have enjoyed complete 
hi'ulili. lie mima;;i’d, however, to take part iu Lord Napier’^ 
Abvssininn cxpedilu u, und !io oven volunteered to go in Buaiv.h of 
iri\injr!?lun(‘. But. he could not get over the wound received at 
Lfigos; and at the ago of forty-seven, in the ftniumri of 1875, ho 
died, leaving behind him a reputation as a dashing soldier aiul a 
thorough fiporteman, whicli, art claimed for him by tho editor, no 
niaij lA likely to dispute. 

Wo think that Major Leveson, had ho lived, would have rc- 
trenehed and [irunod these papers, and wo can hardly believe that 
he could ever have l>eejn consulted about .several of tboilluslralioiis. 
Tlie trfipliiea of slain animals have probably been photographed, 
and hero we c.ui u*ly <>n accuracy j for, aa Macaulay Siiid in a 
celebrated pass.igo about literature, willi the dead there ia no 
rivalry, tuid in tlm dead there is no change. But there ia a large 
opening for eriticisui iu the pictures of liv lufj animals. iSouie of tho 
deer are repi'es-'.iftid iu c.vagg*'raU*il, and olla'i-s in unlikely, atli- 
tudos.iind otlu'i.s again are obviously the nu-recreations of faucy. A 
bulliilo iihuosL eliaigt's witli iii'7 head ilovvu, and not up., Ni> 

deer would aw :iit 1 lie Mlliiek of ft dog in the absurd attitude de- 
pieicd ill page 329, \ktl. 1 . The capereailzio at page 32 of Vol. J. 
IS a iuofl(?va1e-fd/f(l bird, wliilo tlie hhick-eock in the page inimo- 
dliitelv preccfling IS I'alher liioro than twice a.s big as the cock of 
the. woods, Tlie sjieeiMu ns of VN ild hoars liuvo curly, instesid of 
still' tails, tliougli this is not the iirsl linio that wo liuve Known 
thi’ glaring error jun petiulud by artists v\lu*ncvcr could have .scon 
the Mdraus tiptir or any other kind driven out of a cover or 
brought lo ]):iv at the end of a rnilo; bet. tlic climax of absuidity 
is reached at page ‘)5, wliere a hoar is di'picle/l with tusks and a 
putiy head, tpude partnifum ueithi'i* the Doeciui ever concealed 
in its rock.s nor Bengal In its jungles id' null and hugld. .Seri- 
(.iiisly speaking, somo of the illustrations are hardly tit for :i 
Oiii.- tinas present to tJie mirserv ; auda good inaiiy arc K'luationiil. 
suei) iis a duel boivveeu two ligeis, a lion attaeked by a pack of 
dogs, and simdry elcphauts of gigantic and amazing stature. 

Wo have so reeeiuly notici'd the vvoik.s of (.'aptain Baldwin and 
Captain Kiiiloch on Indian spoil us it is to bo liad in the ])l:iins 
and in the Ilimalavas, th.at we mav pos lightly over tlio firs), 
volume of Major J..ovebon, which is tilled chiclly witli accounts of 
what he did with the vdld bo.ir of the J icccan, with bison and 
elephant iu the Wyuaad and CoimljHtore, with all kinds of gmiie 
in tho beautiful valley of tlio lle^rah Doon, an'l with the vaviou.s 
species of wild fiheep and goats to In' Ibmid in the liiglu'r langes. 
fcjonie mild poetry, whicli may Inivu «-helied applauho at the oon- 
viviiil nici'tings of the Dcocun Hiinl, mig-ht very vvi'll li.avc been 
omitted; but tho fori'sL scenes are dc'scriUd witli spirit, and a 
good deal id’ u.si'fiil information nmy be gleaned as to dress and 
cxiuipnient, boro and character of wo.ipons, the best mode of curing’^ 
the skins and heads of wild animal'.', and other details important 
for sporLsnieii to master. Severp.l readers will lonrn with Rurpri.'^e 
that Biieh a veteran never “ possessed a thoroughly trained iShthon. 
elephant,” und that ho never awms to havo been quite Inippy or 
at his easo in a howddh. But he docs ample justice to tho 
wonderful patience, docility, courage, and muscular development 
of tlicso hunting allies, and wo quite concur with him in thinking 
that to face', a t iger, a rhinoceros, or an enraged arna butliilo, a 
staunch female is preferable to a male, whether muknn (tuskless) 
or tusker. Major Loyeson appears at his very best on foot, track¬ 
ing the wounded bison or tne rogue elephant to the thickest 
coverts of a jungle in Southern India, and there are few poriloua 
feats which be did not accomplish. Amongist other adventures, 
ho was hugged by a she bear, forlumitely without injury, ns tho 
animal’s juw had been smashed by a bullet; he speared a leopard 
on horseback, which shows that he must have had a steed inspired 
with the spirit of its rider; he dispoeetl of a bear by the same 
process; he had tho good fortune to witnes.s a duel between a tiger 
and a bull-bison, iu which tho latter pounded his adversary to a 
jolly, but died from terrible laceration of the windpipe and tho 
severance of some arteries; once, when out of breath, he failed 
to stop a charging elephant, w^as knocked over by the hui^ 
beast, and narrowly escaped witii his life; and ho earned the 
gratitudo of some iiundrcds of vilhigera by dressing himsolf as 
ft postman and ridding the country of a mon-oating iipr which 
liad been in tho habit of lying in wait ior this class of onicmls and 
pouncing on them at evettifig-time. We nmst observe, wlalc on 
Uus port of the subject, that we aro slow to believe, even on such 
excellent authority, that the hind-quarters of a newly-killed male 
elephant had Iwen eaten by a wild rx»ar. Possibly certain cuts op 
gashes noticed by Major Jjoveson may have been made by a hog, 
as these animals will often sharpen tbeir tusks on anything, "i'he 
abstraction of the flesh was doubtless due to jackals, ever ready lo 
pounce on the slain. 

KeoMit tiiivellers have told us much of the physical features of 
the Caucasus, but little, comparatively, abontits sporting cai)acitie8. 
Major Jjeveson nari’ates pleasantly how he enjoyed a drive for deer 
in the Kiila range, ond how ho was entertained bv a local Pasha 
on loiist lamb, a pilau, atid other orthodox Muhamedau dishes. But 
here we notice a curious iuaccAracy iu local noinonchiture; a certain 
high peak, wo ore told, is called by the Georgians Sas-ka-Biindook, 
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or the Mother-ill-law’s chesty" owing to some local tradition. That 
a (Jeorgian should speak the language of modern lluidus would 
astonish us as much as any of the,authors wonderful shots at Luge 
game, tuul the ahovo expression is as good inudustani As was ever 
spoken at Lucknow or Delhi, Our own explanation of tho i«U*o- 
<iiictinn of this irrelevant phrase is that about tlus time Major 
f.cve.<wn met a certain Piikir who liad found his way to iho 
OaucftHus from Northern India and Persia, who told divers 
stories of the i6th Lancers and of cnick cavalry oilicers, and who, 
we suaptiCt, was a mutiueev or fanatic coiivonieiitly absent iVcau his 
native country iifler tlio events of 1857. This man may salely bo 
ci‘(j(Ht«'d with expounding a tale about an afrit or mountain spirit 
uud liiw motlier-iu-law by the umh of his own tongue. It i.s impo.'i'iblo 
to make out whether tlio author went to Siruii after the Cuucasu-s; 
for, as we have said, cluoiiology and Hei)iience aro euliridydincardod j 
but he managed to kill a gazelle there and an ibex or two, iwul to 
meet with Bedouins wlio neither rol>he<l nor detiiiued him and his 
ciJjn|,MiiiionK. if a .‘iportsiaan will b« content witli suull game, wo 
.should say that lliere are not many places wheiv it is found in 
such variety or abaiidanco as in Ahya-<iuia. tleeso and duclvs. 
guineiB-fovvl in tlocK.**, fcaud-grouse and .spur-fowl, and several 
species of tlui bustard, are to be got by stalking and driving, and in 
M'von mouths Major LeveaOii bagged two thousand lu-ad j but he 
eviJontly laid liimsolf out for ground game (»f tho biggest .sort, and 
lie tells usugood deitlahnut the springboks of South AlVica and tho 
hison of tho prairies. Indeed the larger part of bis secimd volume 
taken up with these two iiuuling-grouiids. Tlie.^o who like 
stories of the exLvaordin.iry perils uUejidant on sport in the lorm<T 
Country will Imd enough to satisfy them, and tliere is a tragical 
story of tho doeith of two of the party by a rogue ele[>h.ant. But 
w^o cave less about the cunning of llio rhiuoc-eros mitl the weight 
of ivory acquired by ti lew succes'^ful shots, than we do about 
what tho Dutch call the or periodicul migrution 

of “ boka ” and “ boestsami gnus. IJnhic.klly th(‘iiuthcir dmiS 
not seem himself to havo fallen in with llieto countless multitudes ; 
and his doacriptioiis are av'owedly tiiken Irom Sir AVI Harris {imi 
tlu^ late. Mr. (lordon-Cuinming. A con.sider.ahlo deduction must 
Le made, wo apprehend, lor iho inroads of later your.s; and the 
sportsman, like XerM .s, must sigh to think that in a sliort timo 
these henU will have ce.ascd to exist. But in the couslrucliou of a 
“ skarui ’’ for a night wiitch Major Lovoson gives us his own expe- 
riences. A “ skann ’’ is made hv diggiJig out a pit luiirteeji feet long» 
live feet deep, and four wich', lining the si<!es and the- bottom, and 
rooting the top with logs strong enomrli to near the weight of aii 
elepiimit. Two sportsmen then ensconce themselves iu the pit, look 
out for game, and lire (ioiu an iq^ening left at each end. One of 
tho best pabsagoa in those remains is the cliapter in wdiich wo are 
lold -what was shot by this device, and what was seen before tlie | 
Ferioiis work commenced. Tlieic was a pool near tho bkarm,’’ 
.lud tlir^ dcni/.ciis of the forest cairio to drink ihero at oveniug, 
reminding us of a well-known picture oxhihited by tho Koval Ac.a- 
dtiiuy last year. Feathered g-aiue and harmless animals quenciicd their 
thirst, untouched and uususpicioua, within pistol-shot of the 
hunters’deiJ. Tho/rciV/off, or black rhinoceros, got tins wind rif 
their Iiuuian foe, and lions siiiHcd in unploiisant proximity to 
Major Leveson and hi.s snoring Ilolbmtot companion, and paid for 
their intrusion. But tho account of Ibis exciting night watch, 
with tho elephants and lions that were slaughtered and the zebras 
and ijnagga that were spjired, iuight to be mad in tho book itself. 

In the neighbourhood of tho Kocky Mountains enemies were 
encountered more dangerous oven than tho Im'ele or the Ifitha, 
roaching on tho manor of lied Indians is quite sufiicicut to bring 
ilowii the whole tribe on tho whites. But tiie days of Uncaa and 
Chinghaghook havo long pasbcd away; and neither tho Sioux nor 
tho Dacotah were prtqmred for a contest with men who were 
armed with rilies of long iwige, and had had experience of ludian 
warfare. Wc are glad to rccoixl that tho victors showed mode¬ 
ration in their auccesa, and that Ibo doctor of the party attended 
to the wounded Reduien, and laid thorn down where their friends 
could carry them away. With a portion of the Bladrfoot trilxi re¬ 
lations of iimity were established, and the same medical man cleverly 
set the leg of an old Indian, broken by the kick of a horse, Tbi.s 
part of the narrative derives further interest from tho moral to 
which it points. The reckless slaughter of butFoloes at all times 
of the year for their skins, which fetch a good price at St. Louis, 
must soon materially alter tho conditions of this sport; and it 
seems tolerably clear that, until the population shall oe sulllcicut 
-to occupy and reclaim tho prairies, Congress will, ns suggeskd, do 
well to rc8»)rve a triict 01 country and to dotino a season of the 
year within which the bullalo shall havo protection. Jt is one 
thing to improve away an existing population and give up a fertile 
tract to wild animals, and another to lot the nnimak be luthlessly 
mnssnered before man is ready to take their place. At tho present 
rate of consumption, otlior holds must .soon he sought for by sports¬ 
men w1k> try to emulate the science, the perseverance, the skill in 
woodcraft, and the descriptive power displayed by the old Shikari 
in these volumes. 


THE EPIC OP. HADES.* 



approval, supplying a beginning and an end, it must be admitted 
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that in any case it w a hazardous experiment; and though we 
cannot say that the present attempt to perform this feat is a mia- 
lake, it would no doubt have been better that the poem should in 
the lirst instaaco havo been written as a whole, ISome time ago 
the author of .Vowiy# of Tico JVorid^ published another voluroe 
cMlod tho JCpie uf JIudegf tho reception of which has encouraged 
him to give tho work a wider range by adding a preliminary and 
a concluding diapter. It may bo remeniboi-od that the Bocond 
Book of tho Lpic consisted of stories which were supposed to havo 
beun lold to one who in a dream had Ti.sito«lthe weird land beyond 
Cluiron’s stream, by ghosts who hoii had th*ir errors and sorrov/s 
on earth, but were awaiting there tW beatific end. Tho First 
Book pictures tlie more proiuiriont of tho evil-doora iu classjc lablo 
fis they appeur to the narrator, undergoing suflering without end, 
in a self-wrought i.^olatloii. Four such himou.s simicw am singled 
out—Tantalus and Sisyphus, I'lucdra and Clyteinnestra. In each 
c.ise the poet iudnlgefl in the liliertv of choosing hU own versiou 
of tlie cla.^Mc legend, aud, as iu tlio iutrodiietion of the death 
of Folops, dupaning, tv hero ho soc.s fit, from the traditional 
account,'!. AVo never heard, for iustanco, of the wjiisper of tho 
teiiipti r suggeotiug to Xautalua that w'hat w’as uociled to recover 
for him llie ‘'youth of joy and yore ” was to sacritico his best- 
beloved l*elops, and that the climax of his wickedness is '‘Tho 
stain uf blood blotting the slain of lust’’; but here, as in tho 
handliug uf tho talo of Bisjqihus, the writer adapts the myths to 
M\\t the Ie^,-on.4 Avhich ho has to teach, in portraying not only 
the phvssicixl pain and tortme of wrong-doers, but “the pain of 
mind ” whicli 

Is fiorccr far th.in any l)whly ill. 

Tliia indeed stands out most prominently in the two women 
who are perhaps the lincst creations of this First Book. True 
to tho cl.as.'.ic ideal of o.kIi, the uutlior makes Phnjdra penitent for 
lier inellbetufil lie, and CJyteiunestra impenitent, and ready in her 
intolerable isululiuij Iu deplore and regret imught except the 
absence, of lier jMiamour. Lu IMuedia’s c.'i 30 he makes home 
little variations of the original legcml, which soften down tho 
less natural part.s of it, amt enable him to bring out moro forcibly 
the dread catastrophe. I’lius Pheedra represents her.self aa haviuj^’ 
been married to the.iigedThepeus wlieu a mere child ; lIippolytu.“>, 
too, is not the hard misogynist of Euripides, hut, olAor Plncdra has 
(luickenod a Hamo in his heart, puts distuiuw betwixt himself and 
her by ti scroll which owns Ids lovo, but says lie shrinks from tbi.* 
great wdckediiess; a scroll which acts upon the headlong woman 
as a moti\o ibr tho vengeance which .she soon compussej!. llo 
also departs from tho plot of Enrijhdea iu making her addrai-s her 
Ihlst* charge to Theseus by word of mouth, and introducing tlio 
.sugge.-iliou ul' the sou’s fatal drive while they thomstdves nro 
Io<dviiig on; w'huroas tho (Jreek dramatist makes Phaidra Jiang 
hemcli on learning that llippolytus rejects her advances, and leave 
boliind her a scroll traducing him to Jiis father, who straightway 
banishes him from his pre.sence, ti> meet the same eataetropho, but 
without the ^ime witnesses. Here is a description <jf llippolytus:— 
Hut evermore 

Tlpon (1)0 high lawns w«iuln-ing hJoiio, 

Ilf dwelt uiiwi'fl, wTavjng to 
K-iirest of .‘ill OJyrrijM.TU in.uiN, .a wreath 
From (Ik* unpolhilt'd wheio uuver herd 

Drives his Avlute llock^ nor < vor seytho hath come, 

Hut the he.! -"ajD upon urifetU-.n-d wing 
Uv<T (ho springlike lawns, and I’unty 
Waters them n ith soft Jews. 

Moro original, and yet perhaps (suggested by a word or so of 
Euripides, is Phiedra’s comparison of hcrscU' when smitten with 
love of llippolytus,^and apprised of bis allinity to her:— 
t turned away. 

Like some white bird that leaves tlio flftok, which sails 
Hmh in miJ air above the luiunts of nun, 

I'eelmg floiuo liltlo, dart withm her bonist, 

Not death, but like. ti> death, ami slowly sinks 
Down to tho earth alone, and bears her hurt 
Dnseen, by herble.sa sand and bitter pool. 

And pines uiilil the end. 

Clytenmc.stra, as next presented, is also, in its way, a striluug 
dramatic study. Her calrangcmout from her lord and flubeequeut 
faithlessness arc relerrod to the dia'ovejy of his a(jquie8ccnce in 
the sacriUce of their first horn, Iphigeniu, for whom she y-earned 
more than for her younger children, seeing that, as aho says:— 

1 had boriiA 

Iter in icy 0]»eiung girlhood when I lo.ipt 
From cldid (0 queen—A«/ wper heed the Kiny, 

With a heart thus teuautloss, she is renresentud as loo readily lia- 
tening to tho “ dear and comfortable’’words of ^Egislhus, and, 
though nut yielding at once, coming at length to such guilt 
that by the time the ten years’ siege was ended, anti tho return of 
the conquoror from Troy was imminent, the murders that follow 
had been planned again and again 

As ’twere 

.Some (Irama oft rehearsed, wherein each step, 

Each word is so prepared, tho poorf^st player 
Knows his tura couio to do—the sol^n landing— 

The ride to the pukoe gate—the courtesies 
Of Wi-icoineirthe mule e.rowds without—the bath 
Prepared within—tho preeJous circling kids 
Of tissue £tmclied around him, slmUmg out 
Tlie gaze, and folding hel|)kss like a net 
The mighty limbs—the battle axe laid down 
Agaifwt the wali, and I,. Ids wife and Queen 
Akne ullh him, waiting and watching still 
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Till tbq woman sbricked without. Tlien with Bwift step 
I seised the axe, and struck him as ho lay 
Ilelploss, one, twice, and thrice—onre for my girl, 

Onoe for my love, once for the woman, oud all 
For Fate and iny Kevenge. 

Tho whole passage is as tragic as it is grapliic, and in the latter 
characteristic seems to recall to the mind’s eye Flaxnian’s “ Out¬ 
lines.’* Then follow tho Jmuntings of murder, the suspiciousness 
of a guilty conscience, the half yrurning, half dread, to see the young 
Omstes'ft face, “ lest from his tjycs Ills fathers soul should smite 
me.” That end comes at last.* The mother’s heart sees through 
the disguise of pilgrim woed.M, and longs to throw horaelf on tho 
wanderer’s neck, Hpuni her queenly rank, and forget nil but lier 
motherhood; but whilst guilt suggests a momentary bosihation, 
she lioars the dcJith-cry of /hlgisthus, and sees her son con¬ 
fronting her with bloody brand :— 

Oh ! he w:« fair 

And terrlMe to see, when from Inn limbs 
The suppliant’s muntlc fallen, left tho mail 
And nrina of u young warrior. Love und Hate, 

Whieh are tho olVspring of a common sire, 

Stro^ e for tho mastery, till within hisi eyes 
1 «iiw his futlior’fl glio«,t glare unapivnsed 
From out Love’s eiisemeots. Tlu n 1 knew my fate 
And his—mine to be, slain by my sou’s hand, 

And his lo slay me, Mnce tlic FvniL*^ dnive 
Oar lives lo one destruotion j and I took 
His point within my tircast. 

After the poet s apology fur not multiplying examples of such 
chief sinners in Tartarus, and a poetic on modi men t of Virgil, jEiI. 
vi. 740, &c., showing that there is an end of Wrong ami Death 
and llell when time and suffering ha\o effaced the stein from the 
aouJ, the scene changes to Hades, where 

the ghosts which roee 

From every darkling copse showed thin and palo— 

Thinner and paler fur than those 1 left 
In agony, even as Pitv seems to wear 
A thinner fciin than Fear. 

And then, after a “ march past,” so to speak, of Hades’ chief 
tenants, which we have witneBsed already, there is another change 
of scene to Olympus, where, upon the gentle slope 

. Of a fair hill, a joyous company, 1 

The immortals lay. 

* « « « • 

Not dreams, indeed, 

Hut something dreamlike were they. Hlesscd shades, 

H* roic and Divine, as when, in days 

When man was voung, und Time, the vi' i J thought 

Trunslated into Form Uie iiriattain’d 

Jmpos.siblt' beauty of men's dreams, and )(X^.d 

I'he Loveline.** in marble. 

Under the gnidauee of Psycho the poet faucioa himself privi¬ 
leged with a vision of each of the distinctive “ godlike presences ” in 
turn, expounding and justifying the principlo which they sevorally 
represent. Artemis is made to call herself tho “ refuge of young 
aonlfl,” whom eager, vigorous youth- connects with purity and the 
exercise of the chase, ere yet “ the charm of sensual case allures ”; 
and whom swcot niiiideus connect with the moon and holy hymn.n 
and soaring liturgies. She identifies Ijer.solf with the guardianship 
of fancy-free maidenhood before love wakes the soul, and is not 
allogetuer satisfied with the sadtlcr shiino which hiis replaced 
her own.” The vision of Aphrodite which follows takes us into 
lighter moods, and the nas.sitge whore tho goddess boosts her still 
umliininished sway is, like another passage in Phaedm’s story in 
Part I., a poetic and graceful “ locus classicuB.” Anon the rosy- 
mouthed goddess gives place to lier virgin sister, Athend, charged 
with a brief to plead tho delights of learning— 

wJiicIi grown grvat 

And stronger and more keen for nlywcr limbs, 

And dimmer ejoH and loneliaegs and lofis 
Of lower good—wealth, friend.-jhip, ay, and Love, 

After Athend comes queenly Herd, whoso province is to embody 
a higher hliis than the.oc, which fits 
A mortal life, compact of body and soul. 

And thiTcforu doublc-iuituroil - -a culm path 
Which In-s before the feet, tliroiigli common ways, 

And undt<!tingni>hcd crowils of toiling men. 

And yet is hard to tread, though seeming smooth, 

And yet, though level, earns a worthier crown. 

The poet next turns to the contemplation of the Sun-God and 
Song-God, the ever-yoiing Apollo, \tmo illustrates his minstrelsy 
by passing in review each good attribute of his fellow-Olynipians, 
teaching them that of everyone in turn the world has need, though 
yet “ there is a higher work than yours ” 

To be fiilfillad of (lodheud as a cup 
Filled witli A precious e.sscnce, till the hand 
On marble or on canvn.<t falling, leaves 
Celestial traces, or from reed or string 
Draws out faint echoes of the voice divino 
That bring God nearer to a faithless world. 

Then follows the merging of all those godlike forms and embodied 
attributes into 

a new innocence, 

A child with eyes divine, a litllo child, 

A little child—no more ; 

and the representatives of power and beauty, Heracles and Apollo, 
into a Heavenly Form— 

Strong not to act but suffer: far and meek, 

Not pruiid and eager: with soft eyes of erace. 


Not bold with joyous youth; and for the Are 
Of song and for the happy careless life 
A sorrowful pilgrimagB—changed, yet the same, 

Only diviner fur: and keeping si ill 
The Lifo Goddiglued, and tho Hacrilloc. 

Thus the author has Achieved the task he set himself of show¬ 
ing, in no mocking or doubting spirit, that the myths of classic 
antiquity are capable of interpretation in pure faith by a modoni 
singer; and that tho sinners, sufferers, saints, and divinities of 
whom the legeiKlory lore of Hades, Tartarus, Olympus tells, have 
a meaning intelligible to us, and that, mutetis mutandis,” tho 
classic fables embody verities written 

Upon ibc unchanging huiniin hoi^rt and soul. V 

One clement of tho .suocasa whicli wo venture lo anticipate for' 
this poem lies in the evident good faith of tho author’s religious 
tone, a.s well as in his eutire purity of thought. Imbuecl from 
youth wnlh tho spirit of classic poetry, till it has become a part 
of his being, a sort of loyalty to both worlds fits him for the 
task of blending tho lights and shades of mythland with the cloaiw 
truths of the fulness of time; and a simple and lucid style, a 
spontaneous power of song, and a bright, fearless fancy enable 
him to sei/.o and retain tho sympathies of iiis audience. Wo be¬ 
lieve that the Epic of Hacks will approve itself to independent and 
cultivated students ns one of the most considerable and original 
feats of recent English poetry. 


CAMILLE’S TORMENTOR.* 

T he natural history of a noisy and dissipated young married 
kdy cannot by a very easy or pleasant thing to write. 
Partly by a practised lliiency, partly by a tolerably genuine 
sympathy with her wayward' heroine, and even more by tlie 
audacious absurdity of her plot, the author of Camille's Tormtmfor 
has produced a study of a ftist matron which is not very dis- 
agreenblo to read. Ono is obliged to laugh over Camille's Tor¬ 
mentor, sometimes at, and souictiiuos with, the auihor; and 
though the story is tragic in intention, iho mo.st sentimental novel- 
reader will bo prevented by the unreality (.)f the whole affair from 
sufferiug too deep a sorrow. People who rightly object to tho 
introduction of tho I’robate, Divorce, aud Admiralty Division of 
the High Court of Jiwtice into a novel will have lo acknowdedge 
that the legal proceedings in this tele are of a ftmtostic and airy 
sort far reuioved from reality. The wriL^r has !ipj)avently wishei,! 
to tamper with forbidden tilings, but laclmd t)io courage to be 
naughty. If it is to be considered as an effort .at what is politely 
called realism, Camilles Tormmtor is a failun*, for it really is not 
particularly ollensivo. One is left with tho iuipresrion that the 
author could have written a pleasant and lively story, had not tho 
laurels of certain other lady novelists tempted her on to dangerous 
ground. 

Lady Amy Bellamy, the tormentor of her husband Camille, was 
ifted with an extraordinary temper. Her earliest exploit was to 
reak all tho mirrors of a spare bedroom in wdiich FjIio was locked 
up as a punishment, while still a child. \^'h^a I had been con¬ 
sidered punished long enough, and was let out, tho room was .a 
wilderness of broken glass and china, and torn-down oiirtain.s an<l 
upset chairs. 1 wa.s a bleeding little object, with h.ands tliat break¬ 
ing the looking-glasses had covered with long cruel cuts.” From 
this moment of her angel infancy Latly Amy was too Rtronu' for 
her widowed mother, Lady Rosehow, and when she insisted on 
marrying Camille Langdon, a half-French journalist whose home w’as 
Paris, Lady Kosehow gave in reluctantly. The story l^egins with a 
very fierce quarrel between the young married jieople. liady Amy 
tells her lord that he is called *' a half-Frenchman who lives by his 
wits,” accuses him of kissing tho bouquet of an actress, and demands 
a linal and complete separation. Camille replies that he has unfortu¬ 
nately neither deserted nor ill used her; but bo yields at last to w'bat 
seems, from a later possngo, to have been a habit of his, Rings hot 
from him, and goes to the theatre. Lady Amy went alone to the 
same place of ammsoment, and on her return home packed up her 
trunks, and went off lo England by the early train. Camille next 
morning found that she bad Red, sat down, as in duty bound, and 
wrote some chapters of his novel, then determined to follow his 
wife, and was prevented &om taking that stop by a sudden attack 
of brain-fever. 

On Lady Amy’s return to England, her prim aud composed 
mother wa.s rather annoyed than surprised. The younger matron 
declared that she was determined to bo divorced, the older lady pro¬ 
tested, and, after a few quawels, Lady Amy went off to Wrode, 
a walerine-place where her family w'as well known. By way of 
bringing Wk CaraiUe, Lady Kosehew wrote him an extremely 
offensive letter, which he was able to road about two months after 
the date at which it was written. He made no wply, and Lady 
Amy, whose heart, we mifkt remember, was in the right pkee, 
gave herself up to the gaieties of life at Wrode, and to secret 
chagrin. Perhaps the canvas is rather overcrowded with the 
figures of the people who make Lady Amy’s court. There is a rich 
and ill-bred Mr. Oonrady, who owns a yacht, and falls in love with 
the person and title of the heroine. Inere is a family of Mount- 
joys, with a flirting daughter, whose want of heart and false 
ceniality are meant to be foils to the heroine's passionate and 
loving nature. The Mountjoys possess a governess, of the sort 

• CamiUe't Tormmtor, By the Author of ** Koss Noel,” &c. Lonilou; 
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coffiinon in Action, a beautiful, winning, appealing little creature 
natiiod Georgio, who has, like all the cUiiractei-a, an immenso 
talent for flirtation. To these must be added a Mr. Blagrave, 
a poet and painter and a man of property, who has a wealc lung 
and is therefore interesting.” Lady Amy, with her “/nju-fj ou 
hair,” which is probably a eupbeoaism for a fringe, might have 
been happy In this parnclifie of flirts, hut she iiad a hearts sorrow 
and iiouralgia. Her manner of dealing with the latter malady 
may be called heroic 

A» a floverer throb than over darted tlirough her teinplr-s, shf* startivl np 
■with ft wild excliuniition; (she always ronilieil ag-iinst pain) and going to 
the bell, rang it vinlcntly, saying Ut hurrnnl who apji lan'd, 

“Toaf.t a slice of lu'Oiul, fioak it iu brandy,pepper it well with red popper, 
and bring it to me Ant!** 

“Oh, my lady 1 You're never going to”- 

“ Vts, r am. * MftUc haste. X am in lorlme.” 

“ But your ladyship’s cheek was blistered the Inst time—and g'-iiig out 
to (liimer to-night — 

“ Be good enough to do as I tell you,” said Lady Amy, stnn.ping her 
foot. 

Burrard staried backwards, and ndin d, preseiiily to return bringing, 
under protest, the brondied, peppered toast, smokiug hut. 

Lifn Ht Wrodo wait made up of yachtiug, lovo-rnnking, and 
quarrelling, Mr. Illngravo was not captivated by Mius Mountjoy; 
Mue had a cheery manner, and ‘‘ ho liuti'd what is called a chi-i'ry 
manner.” Witli tho guvenieJ»H, on the other hand, ho was much 
pleased; nud he isont lior ten boxes of swe'inieats on her hirihday. 
As a result, tho young lady was told hy Mrs. iJoiintjoy that ‘^higli 
social doings ’’ were not for her, and she took refuge with the good- 
natured Lady Amy. 'I'hal unattached matron had by tiiis time 
inclined more and more to the courtship of Mr. Conrad}^, who let 
it be known that (lamillc Langdon was at Trouville, liioking very 
flourishing and armii.iug himself very well ii}»parently.” Camillo 
had given but ono sign of exihtenco : his kindness liad not been 
‘'unremitting'’; for be sent large pacliel.s of banknotes to liis 
wile. Persons w'ho think of attempting translations from the French 
will hear with pleasure that (hiniillehad inado largo siinia outof an 
Knglish version uf a w'<irk by a M. (ilhiiteau-Koynai'd. Uuinoved by 
these tokens of allection, and cut to the heart at the idea that her 
(laiuillo “ looked very flourishing/’ l^ady Amy goaded hertolf 
into the madness of aetion, and WTote a fourth letter setting forth 
her case to Mr. Hnaith. ’ Mr. Siiaith w.is her solicitor, and her 
case was that, after .she had deserted her Imsband, he still ruth¬ 
lessly persecuted her by paying her debts. Hen* the fantri'^lic ule- 
ment comes into the story in great force Mr. Snailh iu .somei 
mysterious way takes Kady Amy's “caso” into tho pliico where 
such mutters are decided ; a liost of witnesses testify to the guilt 
of Oamillo, for w'hoiu no ona appears. The result of these kuiu:- 
■ what, hazy legal jtroceedings may be^^t be described in the words 
of Camille hiuiselt;— 

Rut. oTif (lay aivivod n nutiric.alion from n I.awyor >•( the suit you harl 
in tiliUPil :i;^.iiii'-t hip. 1)c‘-< ilinii, Ar., 1 lillle know what 1 wus fin' victim 
i)f. You know all p:iit ol jl. How 1 made no (Icl’enci*; liow witno.'^.scs 
jumped nimblv into Ihc u itliP^^<-box, and gave evidnico against me. 
Hybrid we.'Jiurps irom ’l’roin'il]e ; slwnly' Kiigbdimcri wlio hud been foiled 
by disgrace into the hiimihating .sht’lU r of ti foieigii laud. 

Jfaving gained her ea.«i', Lady .\mv was now free, as sht* put it, to 
hotter herself ’ by marriage, hlio submitted to tho nauseous court¬ 
ship of Conrndy, and foil so low as to allow him to iiistiuet l»er iu 
the pastime of skating on wheo'ls. “ I've been longing for tlii.s mo- 
uuuit,'’ puvsConrady. 1 .should bavolonged for it still more insanely 
if 1 hadn^t had you half iu my arms all the afUirnoon,” Hut though 
the toils of Coiirady were gathering round laidy Amy, other and 
bettor influences had not doserlod her. A mysti’rious Mr. Chilian 
Grey had Inkeii a house in the neighbourhood. Ho was a very 
old man, witli a gvuy hoard and blue spectacles, and on one occa¬ 
sion, after he had been present when tho heroine Avas singing, a 
low, faint voice was heniU to whisper “ Amy.” Tho experienced 
reader begins to guess who Mr. Chilian Grey is, and his suspicions 
nw soon confirmed. It clmuced on the evening when Gcorgle had 
been warned against “ high social doings ” that she was run down 
by Mr. Grey's pony-carriage. lie took her into his house, 
and gave her some groen Chartreuse, \vhen tho sliy, yet trusting, 
little creature expressed a wish to bo his guest. “ You can 
help me, beyond any words of mine ti’i exprcNS, by giving me the 
shelter of your roof for a day or two.” Thus appealed to, Mr. 
Grey threw off his disguise, hi.s beard, spoctacleH, and so forth, and 
appeared as Camille Langdon. Georgio now understood tlie whole 
aftair, andlet Mr. Laiigdon know that Mr. Courady had accus al 
him of enjoying himseli' at Trouville. The result was that Camille 
seized the earliest opportunity to give Conrady “ a blow across the 
face, a fierce blow right across the face that struck his hut off, and 
left him reeling, his dark, coarse hair ruffled by the wind.” It had 
dawned on the mind of the injured husband that Conrady had 
aided Mr. Snaith to win Lady Amy’s ‘‘cHse” by suborning the 
“ hybrid '* witnesses at Trouville. 

The wst of the novel is a game at hide-and-seek between Lady 
Amy, her lover, and her ex-nusband. The latter secured an inter¬ 
view with his Inte wife in the manner reprobated as ‘'hamo 
sucken ” by Scotch law. “ The house shook, ns witli a crash ho 
buret the bolt that fastened the door, and entering, spra^ up the 
stairs, two step.? at a time, and entered Amy’s room,” Tne scene 
that followed was tolerably impassioned 
Not to clftsp her, press his Ups on her silken hair, would have required 
superhuman strength of will. ... 

He clasped her to him until he felt the boatmg of her heart ; he kissed her 
hair untU his nionstsche was eutangled in Its silky tendrils. 

Then he flung Uef from him, saying hoarsely ftiullow. 


“Got nwftV from mol Do hot touch me I, You ate mine no longer. 

\ ou rnay Muiig to any man-but you can never igaiu belong to met 
Whv ’ with ftli:ir.-jh hugh,*‘it's shwkmg that I should In you” 

Here it appears that when once a man gets into the inveterate 
habit of flinging his wLfo about, even years of absence will not core 
him of the practice. We are not aware that there wae anything 
to prevent Camille fi*oni marrying Lady Amy over agam and 
fitiirting afi-csh, and indeed wo could quote a precedent for this 
course from a recent novel of some weight. This was a plan 
wliii'h occurred to neither party, for CRmillo is too much occupied 
in justifying bis change ''iroraTCamillo Langdon to Chilian Gre^y," 
“ Hoctora no doubt, the asaes, would say that this waB*^ a 
jiieco of eccentricity, produced by a morbid condition of 
tho brain resulting from my illne.s.s; I deny that; it was 
a reasonable thing to do, under tho circumstances, what I 
did.” Without leaning, as a rule, to medical evidence in support 
of pleas of ins.inilv, wo aro obliged to side in this case with “ the 
doctors, tho aascs.^’ It may be admitted, on tho other hand, that 
Oaiiiiljtj’ft policy of disguise was as “ reaaonablo ” as the rest of his 
and of Lady Amj^’s actions. After their midnight interview, 
which ends with a clover description of a conflict between pride, 
love, aiul bad temper, Cainille went abroad. Ludy Amy took to 
champagne and chloral, und dragged tho trty<^nueOeorgie about with 
her to Hrighton, Paris, and to other places, where she saw a great 
deal of rowdy company. This interfered with tho love-making of 
the pottical IJlagnive, who was accustomed to address (/eorgio os 
my “ Piuile amid dark frowns,” my “gentle lono amid rude voices.” 
No Aoice could well bo moro rude than that of Lady Amy, who, 
by way of dibcouraging Mr. Conrady, said, “ What a scrubby 
Cockney set you all aro here at Brighton f ” 

It is scarcely worth while to fofiow Ltdy Amy through each 
step from rospcctiibility to eometlilug short of what la quite 
reputiiblo. C.tmille at last invited her, as we understand, to fly 
with him to Italy ;— 

Tlii-n, Amy, cunu* to (,l'o lovdipst of all kmda with me, where every fair 
oh'jiliun lluit l>li‘ know'fl ministcra to thi* ; anti we will begin atio^er 
dual uxi^tiMico, which .shall he like iln* rcimhiu of two once miserable houIs 
th.'iL li .1 VC 111 rough cuilhly EuriuwB, :uid have been divided and re- 
iimtod by Death. Come! 

Tho interview at which this invitation was given took place on 
tlio Downs at Brighton. Some one rodo past swiftly. *'It was 
(^'orirady, on a (icry Morocco harh, whoso wild eyes and impatient 
hoofs told of its fierce, sun-Und temperament." A man who 
rides fiery Morocco barbs on the Downs is capable, as the sequel 
shows, oi‘ any crime. We do not intend to reveal the catastrophe. 
Liuly Amy “deserved all Folly's punishments, and she has re¬ 
ceived tl.cin.” 

Tho plot of OrmillcA Tormentor is tho mere burlesque of a plot. 
Tho purpose of tho author is, no doubt, expressed in a sermon of 
Georgie Glyn's:—“ l>eeds of love, and thoughts of true things and 
pure, cut U8 off from that wretched nlisorptiou in frivolity and 
worlcllincss which pamlyses our better self.” It is a pity that 
the author of Camilla's Tormentor has thought it necessary to 
develop this moral in such a queer environment of people and cir¬ 
cumstances as that which we have described. In many passages 
she shows observation, powers of description, and all through tho 
book a confident fluency which loads her into curious errors. It 
is scarcely accurate to say that in tho quarrel between two girls 
“ rivalry and an invincible deleriniiiation on tho part of each to 
outshine the other were the casa belli." “1^ exploits de Bigenis 
A, Ki’itas ” (vol. i. p. 275) is perhaps an American way of saying 
“ J^s exploits do Dig^iis Akritas." Trifles of this sort arc hsjrdly 
noticeable in the prevailing recklessness of a plot iu which many 
really admirable' sketches of impulsive character are lost and 
obscured. It is hard to combine the attractions of a novel of 
“ fast'’ life with a regard for propriety and an inclination to enforco 
moral lossuns. Tho writer of VamUle's Tormentor ought to make 
her choice, and is quite clever enough to produce an interesting 
book which shall owe nothing of its interest to descriptions of 
dubious liiitatiuDS and impossible divorces. 


AN BASIKHN KKFOllMEB.* 

rpnE fast of Ramadan was over, and tho exhausted pe^le were 
J- assembled in multitudes in tho gieat Mosque of ^-Basrah— 
that pious city upon which, according totmditioii, Allah daily casts 
an approving glance. A man stood on the steps of the pulpit, and, 
throwing away his kaftan, cried aloud, “0, ye who are here met 
together ( Like os I cast aw^ this garment, so do I renounce all 
that I formerly believed.” Tnis man was H-Ash’ari; and this 
day, thiee hundred years after the flight of the Arab prophet froni 
Mekloi, was an epoch in the history of Isldm. For tho fiuth of 
Muhammad has passed through more phases and experienced 
greater revolutions than perhaps any other of the religions of the 
w orld. In tho earliest, the Mekkan phase—the shortest but the 
noblest of all—we see a simple and singularly lofty Theism, dis ¬ 
figured indeed by a startling realism, but npverthelesa possessing 
a grandeur that Isltim never saw again. At Medina the religion 
of Mohammad underwent serious and unhappy modifleationa. The 
prophet, partly in imitation of, and partly in opposition to, the Jews 
of Yat^ib, introduced changes in bis teaching which form a 

* Zur Geschkhie Ahtt%Ha»im Al-AtfarVt, VeaW. Spittl. Leipzigt 
Ilinriclui'Bche Bnchhaudlutig. 1876. 
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melwcboly coniwwt to his curlier faith. Tiiu.'t Ihv Isliini hud beeu a I 
religion of the Aralw. liliad jet toh-arn llu* intluuiu c that ciilUiro j 
can exorcise upon faith. When the tnie«)!’ jMuLamjajul.ih coniiuivst , 
rolled northwards this influenco hef^au to he exertid. At tho Uouit 
of the Khalifa at Damaacus w.ia ( nilfcted w]i.ite\er of inti Ih ctiuil ' 
life the Syrians had attained to nriil<*r tin* rule of the liy/uiiliiio * 
Emperors; and, low as wua the iv.iclu'd, it was fauhliiiie | 

compared willi anything the Arabs had before Laown, .'nul Isl.iiu i 
Boon gave signs of iLs iiitlueiioe, vVt this lime (Mni-ti luilv ! 
also came into play. The Syrian UiiiiBtiinirt tvero will Ji‘i’(‘i\ed ai ' 
the Court of tlie Kh.'ilitV, find were often (*ncuun;;i d to I 

pointfl of faith with their Murilini nnla”i)Uisl.s; and llierooilt uf > 
the collision of the two mvilw is apparent in the doelniies of 
some of the early Mohunimadan ucets. When tln' 'Ahhi.-i Khalils 
eatubtished their thi olio at Jhiglul.iJ, Islam enleretl its (inulh or 
Persian phase. I'lncoiirUercd h\ I'aisees and Jluddhii-l^ tin* 
Muslim CoJiqiierurs discoM'led that theie-were not a llu tlimps 
ill btiuvon and earth not d rein at of in tireir phil'>M']iln, and liiev i 
forthwith set about sunphing 1 ho deheienev. " ] 

Thus we bee .fewisli, (.diiialian, S’\ii.in, and IViMiiui idemenls ' 
succe-ssively introducid into the slmplu ujeiai ^leklLU. Ihit | 
another iiidueuce was brought to hciu; v.y)iiM ish'iiu in its Lhiril and ‘ 
fourth phuBCS, more |)0lr^^^'T1lau any of these; liiK was the i 
philosophy of AristutJie. liundiicod to Ills woi'K.s in kSyria, the 
uncultivated always keen-witted Arabs soon hei’.in to t.il.e a 
delight in which would hiiAo done credit to an}" me(li:r\al 
univen^; Plato they never understood, and semrely tried to 
undw;^^jjj. A-rist^tle speedily eroatod aii rnllniMnsin whieli 
^/S^fraught with the most minueriums lesiilti lui' tm' Moh.ini- 
^udan religion. The immediate effect of tin'stmt} oL Vri'^lotles 
logical WTiting-B WHS tho touiidalioii of m-IiooIs of Im\‘i tlunhers. 
Ot these tho school of the .Mu'tc/ihs was the most impoitant. 'I’ht y 
were whatmay liecalledtlm Jiroad (.'hureh oi Islam, lln-y rejiudiat11( 
tho roidiatic ideas about tho lleily which were lito nmong other 
Muslims; ileniod predestination and <i.s.serted tlio doctiinc of iinlt- 
vidoal ivspousibiUly ; and aeouted the legends of a sensual paradi.^e 
aud of bodily punishments in hell. Armed w'ith all tho leoouives 
of practibod dialecticians, the xMo’ter-ihs soon found llu-'ii^telve'i 
triumphant. The orthodox divines, uiiskilled in deb'ite, imd able to 
subfttantiatc iheir opiniona only by vain uppeiiK to Siirah and 
Suunah, w^ero utterly worsted in llu'ir encounters with llie Proud 
Church, and eventually declined to discuss matlers of faitli alto- 
gothor. Orthodoxy seemed about to be exteriui laled, at Ic.isl 
among the oduialeil classi-s, and live-thought (of en exceedingly 
miKlerate aud reasonable kind, bo it said) appeared e\-'rywbero vic¬ 
torious. 

It w'as at this crisis that Kl-Aeh’ari arose, a \iu)phet in Basrah. 
Born in the 260th tear of tho Plight, of an old Arab stocli, ho win 
brought up in tho stricte.'^t orthodoxy ; and, as a iiulural lesult, on 
arriving nt years of discretion ho found the truinmelH of l^i^ child¬ 
hood's faith too narrow for endurance, and cnvolied himself among 
tho disciples of a celebniti'd doctor of tho Mo’lo/ili licie^. I'p (o 
his fortieth year he adhered strictly to tlie tenets <d’his muster, 
and was generally rogurded as his mobt distinguished pujnl; when 
a ditl’erence arose betw'oen them, which was aticuiled with weighty 
eon.sequoncefl for Islam. Tradition iwiribes tlie origin of this dif- 
feronco to a discu.ssion between pupil and master on the necessity 
that God should do right, and the iinp(>.s.-<ibilily of evil with Him. 
El-Ash'ari put tiic case of time brolhiT^, one of whom lived a 
righteous iiie, the second was j’odles.s, and the third dieil when a 
child. The ma.ster unswered, “ The lirsl will be rewtinlcd in 
heaven, the second punished in boll, and the llrtnl neither puni^iu'd 
Jfor rewarded.” To tins his disciple objeeted. ‘‘ But whiil if tlie 
third were to say, O Lord I if thou hmlst but Ie1 me live I might 
havehecom»M)iou8, aud entered into paradise like my godfearing 
brother P’* The sheykh replied, “God would nay, I knew iK.t 
thou, hudftt thou lived, wouldest hiivi* been gudles.'^ and an infub ), 
and have gone into hell." El-Ash’ari insuinlly prch-^ed the obvlou, 
rejoinder, Then the second brother would sav, G fjordl why 
didst thou not lot me also die as a child, that 1 might not have 
siuued aud come into hell ? " The profesc^or, fairly driven to bay, 
oxclaiiued, “ Art thou possessed P ” “ Nay, ’ s.iid‘ El-Abh’uii, “ but 
the bheykli’s ass is etivcK fast on tho bridge.” 

Whalover may bo the historical truth that lies beiieath tliis Ir.i- 
dition—and questions like these have been m^lu-d and left imaubvv ered 
nmong others than Muirlims, and in later limes than tho tentli cci - , 
tury—the fact is certain that El-Ash'uri, dissutisliotl with tlio I 
liberal school of which ho had hoen a zealous supporter 1<< | 
his fortieth yeivr, and perhaps tilled with that longing alter a 
definite aud authorized Clued which has brought ahouL tlic most 
extraordinary revulsions of faith in men of all times and of uU shades 
of intellect, gave himself up lo a minute examination of tho Koran 
and traditions, in order to test the evidences of orthtulux Moham- 
madanism. After a period of severe mental struggle, not witlimit 
the customary accompanimont of visions with vvlih'h legeial is 
wont to embellish such states of transitum, he satisfied himself of 
the errors of' free-thought, drew up a isummH Theolotjk'u of bis 
retbmed doctrine, and presoulod it in the great mosque of J'll- ■ 
Basrah with the words and gesture already narrated. 

The mere reaction of religious feeling from scepticism to strict 
orthodoxy would in itself ho little. History has turnislied count¬ 
less instances of men who, weary of battling in the quicksands of 
firee-thduglit,' have taken rcluge beneatK the shdtering rock of a 
tniditional Qhurch. But it is not often that these mtm curry back 
with theth .into their peaceful retreat the broad principles and 
sclciiHfic fUelhods which were forxueriy their greatest pride. They 


goiimlly look back upon Ihoir days of fM-'opticism with horror and 
alfiight: aud do uol dure to approach ever ao distantly their 
funnel caiioiKs of evidence uikI mothods of reasoning. El-Ashari’s 
case was diHoroiil, and it is this that gives it so great an historical 
impovtiiut'c. He saw thiit, witliout the logical training of their op¬ 
ponents, the urlhodox party could not hone to niaintuin their ground, 
iimlheut once introducoii into liMdituiiial Islam the dialectic syatein 
of the heretical sect m which he liiid been educated. This was hia 
work; not to give the people, a henvoii-born revelation, not even to 
clabointo u nyw hUorpreliitiou of Mohammad s mystical savings; 
but bimply to give tho orthodox the vVoapoirs of the sceptics, to 
teach Ilk' uplioldors of the traditional how to defend llieni ugaiubt 
the skilbil iirguiucnts of tlieii advoiuirie.s. It seems but a slight 
tiling, this moulding of the Aiub material inn foreign form, Ihia 
giiilung of Girek logic, on Mekktiii dogiiiiis; but it pioduccd 
astounding rosult'i. It elleeled nollimg le^ts tfuin the overthrow 
ol 111 *' liberal school, and the e^tablKUinont of Asli'urito J.'ilam, or 
.;t If.ist I'ui'ins of J.d.imimiiuly fouiulcd on Asliarite priiicipli'.'-, over 
till' greater part ol tlie Moli ouniadan workl to lliib day. ^Vi^h us In 
tlio jirc^eiiL time, tlie vunqui''bed imlet'd claim luoro svinpalby than 
the VLctois. 'I'he delealed iibeial parly vvas really lumrer to 
Moliamnijurs earliest leuchiiig than was H-Ash’ari ; and lioin the 
point (if view of cuiuparative religion Ihero is no ipiesliou limb the 
1 Mo'te/.iIf.H vvere far in adv.mce of the oitliodox divines. Yot, 

I whieheviT way oiir symjiallin may turn, it is iinpej~-,ible not to 
* recognis'o the importance of hi-A'-ban's jilaee in tho hiotory ol 
M(>)uimniadanism. 

The rt iiiaiii(hM* of the life of oiir k'I'omiu r vv.is i,pent in dispu- 
latioiw at tlui nio’ipu.'., when- he would liold at bay a ring ol 
■'Coptics, making them woncKr ;it the keen edge 01 hit. replies; and 
in cojupo ing polutiic il tieaiiM'h, ol whii'li about a iiiiiidred, only 
orie-tbivd oi the whole luunber, have eoiue down to UH. Alter live- 
and-twinly years Unis ipeiit m <101112 bailie with the hi'retie.s, ho 
dit'd at J'd-Ba'-nih, in v.n. of,5, the mo^l diolingiii.shed man ol his 
time. It is ju.l ciecliUbh' to his i-li.iiiiy to have to reeonl that 
the disciple on wlio.si bn'asl lie lay ii'iird tJi<’dying man iinillLf 
tlu'se hi.-l wouh: The cni.se of (hid be on the Aln'le/ilm, their 

Vvoik is ikdii.-iun and lies." 

Br. Willieliu Spilta’s excello'it biogiMpiiy, in whieli will be 
fuiuid LXlrael- lioiu tlie writing.s of tin' I'-a'-lern rehniiiei, is a 
valuable conliibution t<i the hi.stoiy <tl the Moli.'iujiimdaii niigion. 
Ilmit.siue li.is .iliV/idy (re.ileil ol tliu eoiiltniions in Iblaiii iiji Lo 
Kl-A-li.uls lime, and iTolessor Mi'ineii of Gopuibagi'ii, vse iiuib'r- 
stand, ha - pis .(‘uti d to llie <hieiUii t'oiigivv- at St. IVtei-buiv ■< 
woik un the Bdorin of l‘il-Asli'.vi‘i m which lii' eiuiies the liLsluiy 
beyom) the lileliiiie of tb* rclormer. 'I’lie various developmeula oi 
1dmi loiiaa curious aluily, aiidiiot (he h a.d nileri'-.l iiig ch.ipU'r k 
ihe oiii- I hat Ih’. W. Spi'tta ba-i tn-aled with s-- much learning 
and ability. 


T.lN'DdltL.^ Al'.l’.rV.* 

T TMri!\M most of the tiblnys in Scotland, Ili'idnres did not 
owe ill foundation to the “Sail' Sauct lor the crowc,’ Iml 
1u hi.-. j’riuiil"tui aial names,ike, the J.u'l of llimungdoii, 'I'liis 
DaVid, llie oii,.'iiiai ol Sii I\t mielb ol 111- I'olisinnn, has had 
many roiuaiitic luhealiires hud to his < ecou it on no botlt'r auliio- 
ritv than the vuv iinaginavy lubtoiy of ileUor Boece. The bioiy 
jt.iii ihiit he founded Lmdvueb us a lh.mJ$-oll' ling lu comiuemorai«> 
the la.sl ol his many mmnor.ilih' t”-cape<, vvle-n, <m his return lioni 
the Ciusades, hi'was shipvvrtcked near lUiialee. Unfortunately, 
l-’oiduii, who lived nonrm' Ihivid's own time than Bocce, says 
not a word of the shipwreck. It seems fctr.ang(; that the gmnd- 
iathei of Kobert Bruce, and the common ancestor irom vvlioiu all 
the claimaiiLs of the Scottish crow'll at iSorliam traced their claim, 
.should be best known iii histurv by the title of the English earl- 
<loin which he iuberited from hU granduiulher, the daughter of 
Walthcut. lie lived so much in bn i.nglisli cii,stlc of h'tthcr- 
iiighuy that his graiiddaiighterDcvorgilhi, the im>llierof.JohnBaUioJ, 
was known as the “ Lady of Bothering hay.” But at that time the 
di.sliiicliou diawn between iiiembe-rs ot tho s.uju’ nation living north 
aud living souih of the border lin<*, and llm bitter hostility which 
was cre.iUd by tho War of 1 udependence, wore as yet undriiamed of. 
Wintoun tolls us that Englaiul aud tecollainl vvero “ as one.” In 
11 lo^-c tiiue.s the English could “roam scalhlebs through Bc.oUand 
as they pleased, and Uic BcotuS could do so tlirmighout England, 
t bough laden with gold or any ware whiitevir.” It followisl then 
almost as a matter of course iKit, when tlio Earl of Huntingdon 
built the gis'at abbey vvliicU ho endowed largely with his English 
us well iiH witli bif> lScotti.5h lands, ho should build it in the English 
style. 'I’ho bite w'hich he choso for it was both picturesque and 
feilile. Tho stately abbey, with its red sandstone wails and 
pillars, and lacings of grey, iwe on the Imnli of the Tay, with tho 
screen of the Oehils behind, and in Iront tho “ fair Gartw oi 
Gowrie,” strotcliiiig away to tho girdle of fantastic peaks that shut 
in the divuded Highland hordc^. Wood and water wore thoie in 
plenty} and the soil, besides its lertility, had tho excellwit 
quality of being iia fatal to noxious reptiles as the “ Isle of 
Baints ” itself. 

Unfortunately, tho walls of the abbey have p^cd away almost 
as completely ua the memory of the monlm, of whom Mr. Liung 

* L'outores AhUu, ami Us Bitr^ of Newhur^i Hifir IliUnry unil 
Antinla. liy" Alexander Laing, f.lyA, Scut. Kdiuburgh: Edmoosieii Ai 
Douglas. 1B7O. 
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t^9 11$ that no tiaditiou xenutirw eavo tha proverb T^e belle of 
the abbey will aye bo gotten rung ^:— 

There Is no enthxf portion of J-inOoroa Abbey rcmaininR; nnd nntil 
Tvitbin the laet few yearn, «o coinpJetely were the ruinn bidaen un<li>r mounds 
of their own i-pbbien, that even the most experienced in eedc.siasl ioal atruc- 
tuna could with diflictilty make out the Rround plan of the buildinR. The 
ruins were «o completely overprown with trees and shrubs, Hiid the place 
was in uueb astute of utter desuliition and neglect, tliot it was known in 
the neighbourhood Solely by the name of **Tho Wililenicas.” 

Quite recently, however, the rubbish has been cleared away so as 
to show the stumps of the pillars, and to maho it possible to trace 
the plan of the building. Part of the walla of Um oUunccl and of 
die tower arc also still standing. The only ])art, however, which 
remains entire is a groined arch lending into the cloister cimrt. 
This complete destruction is not the work of the llel'ormers; lor 
Idndores was let off easily hy them. John Kno.v writes of tlio 
visitation of the monKs of Jjimlores:—‘‘ Wc relbnned them, their 
altars overtlirew we, thoir idols, vestments of idohitrie, und mass- 
books we burnt in the.ir prcHonee, and comnianded them to rn^t 
away their monkish habits.” Jbit he says not a word of pulling 
down the walls till not one stone is left upon another, as we now 
see it} for the abbot had had the pood sense to sabmit himself to 
the “congregation und to put some reformution to his place.'’ Tho 
work of destruction was stirred not by religious zeal, but by llio 
more sordid motive, Jove of gain:— 

^Hiowork of spoliation hns gone on to gniduallv, tliat it has ;,vn('rally 
escaped obsorvutinii and nroid; but m llie eliaitrr chest of ivi'\vl»iir{.',h, 
(here is prcsirviiU a n'coril of an lippHtpiiation :iiid dostiu'-iion 'd' .sach an 
oxtcu.sivccharactcr.that the iioirMif the porjx tratorli/id torcluriil th ‘tli* n pio- 
)iviotor, Alexander, Lotd Liuiflores. Slate.’, limler, n n ajid unhewn, 

were curried olf for tlio ereoiinn of a lunee in Mei.lMirgh. the nioMldings of 
liie doors and winth'ws of wlmii .'-till he.'n* wiine.'^s from vvlieiiM' tliey wero 
obtained. On the itJih April, 1745 , the fellowhec occurs in lie* n curds »»f 
the kirk session of Nowbui|k:h :—“To Janus Ihss itt lor bringinj; the ti(‘o 
Slone from the Ahby for Juliii illaek’s IJoUiO o<d. oj. cx^; ” an eiiiiy wbioli 
.show.-* that the abbey was used mid reeogui/.ed as the quaiiy h»i tli>‘ iii'i;jh- 
hourhood. 

Kven po recently iia fivc-aml-Uvenlv Vcava ago, 1 he f<i\ind.'tlenrt of 
ji row of pilUira and Ihc remains of ti tpiral stair, whieli \m ro dug 
out of the rubbish, wen- carried olf in tlie same unsci up ulcus way. 

lake the ruins of the wails ihe InMoricab rccoids uf Llndoies 
are of the most iiKiagiv. 'Jhc abbots took less pjut in public 
ullairs than wc should have expected from the heads of a houf^e 
whose rovcmio was »isljroated at 4,000/. sterling ^uaidy. .It is only 
occasionally that the national hi.-*toiy tonehoa rhci]uiet cloistral lilb 
• within the abbey walls. Jn the ^^c.ir 121b tho Prior of Durham, 
who had been sent to r('m(»vc tlie intcnlict laid on Scotland in tho 
preceding year, lodged at ljindt«-cs on his way boinc, and narrowly 
'e.^capc*d Iwing burnt to death in his room by a lire iiscriljcd to the 
c:irelc;-8ne.-"8 of his chamberlain. So much was lio injured by it 
ilnit ho never reached Ihirhitm, but died at t.'oldiegham. U was 
.it liindores that Alc.vandor, Prince of Scothuid, who would have 
been the fourth of his name had ho cuino to tho thrctfje, died, and 
thus left tho way to the throne open to the descendants of 
the founder of the abbey. In tho long war caused by the con- 
lesti'd succossiou w'o find occ.'isional nnmtion of J.iiiHlorca, It was 
visited both by John Ilalliol and b)' Edward of I'.’nghind. 

One of Wallace’s victories was won at Jme-side, (d<'«e to Iho 
abbey lands, and in the abbey jl;-.elf, in f^oCj, f\tinpl,'oll of 
Loch ow and Sir Alexander Set on sipned ahondplcdpingtln'm- 
seJves to stand or fall with Koberl Hruco. One of the i'j<.c stone 
coHins that have been dug out of 1lie ruin.s must ha\eluld the 
wasted frame of that luilbrlmiaLc Prince of Scutlaml, llm lirtt 
Duke of Uothesay, who was hiiricd hero apart from .'ill his race. 
To tho quiet of the cloister oi’ Lindores the last ul the Dlacli 
Douglases, after his thirty years «)f exile, eamo lo pass the hve 
years of rest and peace wddeh ended hi.s cht'juered life. Though 
1 ho abbots kept aloof fri»m ihu turmoils und parly feuds which 
lUvided tho Court and country, they seem to have been loremobt 
wliero any intoreat of religion was concerned. The “ Cllicial of 
Lindores ” headed tlio Council by which llosby, the lirsl heretic 
burnt in Scotland, was tried and condetnoed*, and succeeding 
abbots took an active part in the martyrdoms of both Patrick 
Hamilton and Walter Miln. Tho last abbot of Lindoves was 
J^eelie, afterwards bishop of Ross, tho elauncli follower and friend 
of his unfortuuato Queen, wJio, by a strange freulc of fortune, mot 
the tragic end of her unhappy life in the very castle where her 
.ancestor, the founder of the abbey, liad lived so long. After the 
deposition of Mary, when JjcsUo left Scotland, tho abbey lands 
passt'd into tho hands of another Ijoslio, I’atrick, son of the Earl 
of Itolhes. who hold them as lay commciidator. llo was created 
Lord Lindores by Jaiuoa VI. in i6o(>, and at tho same time “ our 
said fioverane Lord and estuttis aforesaid, diasolvis, .-iipprosscs, 
exlinguischcs, and abolisebes tho foresaid abbey and montislcrio of 
Liudorea, Momorio, and name thereof, witli thehaill ordonris, insti- 
tutionos, and foundationes of tho same simplicetor and ibrevir.” 
Eroiu this time ibiTh tho dwoUei's in ibo now burgh seem to have 
done their best to aid in tho oxtinguidhing and domoUahing of tho 
abbey by tYeating it as a convenient quarry from which they might 
steal stonoB ready hewn for their owm houses. 

ends the story of the abbey. But if there is littlo to be told 
of the nature of its bmldings, or of tko manner of life of tho 
brethren vyithin them,' there is much to be told about tho new 
burgh that had grmlualljr grown up outside its gates. 'The gro^iter 
part of Mr. Laing’sbook is taken up with extracts from the records 
of the Burgh Courts and of the ICirk Sessions. Thcsii extracts avo 
both interesting az^ amuaiug. With their help wo can cmijuro up 
a Tery lively picture of the social state of a iScottish burgh little 


mure than a century ago. In those days the “Town-held^ Vat 
an oHicor of much im^irtanco, and the wiqdlog of htshom throia^ 
the streets oil a summer morning was the signal which Hd e ^ 
burghers drive forth their cows to be lad by him to the common 
posture outside tho town. They held thoir arable land in common 
too. And the comparative valu« of ihe “ rigs ” ullottad to them on 
tlie “ Wodrife,^ as this land was called, was an unfoiding source of 
quaiTel and dispute. In those days potatoes were unknown. The first 
grown in the, neighbourhood were planted after the ‘‘Forty-five" and 
were looked on as a great delicacy. Newburgh did not rise to & 
portitioii of any importance till after the introduction of tho linen 
iiiamifactiire. Tho whole population then took to the spinning 
and wenviijg of linen. Maid-servants wore bound to spin so many 
yards of yarn weekly. The cottars’ wives used to gather round 
tho lairds lady aud have wiiat would now bo luilled a spinning 
bee,” in wliich each strove to outdo her neighbours in dwterity 
and swiftnes.s, and oven tho farm-labourers had part of their wages 
paid in lint. Tho strictest rules wore made to keep up the credit 
of the town manufaciuro. No one might set up as a master weaver 
without bci'omiug surety to the magistrates that he would hold 
himself bound only to produce faithful and honest goods. No web 
of linen was allowed to leave tlie burgh till it had been examined,, 
approved, and stunqied by the 8tamp^ma.ster. I'erhaps it might 
be os well for our national honour in these days of shoddy and of 
sham if some .such restrictions were still in force. 

The records of Newburgh, like those of all other Scottish 
tow ns, are disgraced by tho frequency of trials and jioraecutions of 
wilchcs. They uloo abound in cases of Sabbath-breakirjg and ppo- 
fano bwearing, and it is a little amusing to find that mere abstinence 
from worli on C'lui.stmas Day, though uuaccouijianied by any 
feasting or inorry-m.!Jiing, was considered as a more grievous crime 
than cvpji a “ Sabbath breac'h." The temptelion to keep Christmas 
in duliaiice of the law must have been strongly felt m a district 
where, the atliichmcut to the House of Stuai't aud to the Episcop^ 
Cliurrh was very dtronir. In the counties of Fife and Kinross^ attha 
ejectment that follow'od the Revolution of 1689, fifty-live ministers 
were turned out of their livings, and only sixteen stayed in} and 
we find tiio records of Rredb)lory after l*V‘sbytery in which Um 
out of twelve or fourteen out of fifteen of the clergy lost their 
hAingd rather tlinu become Presbyterians, The result of this ■was 
that in many parif-.hea for yeara there was no aer^dee of any kind. 
Mr. Laing tells us that “ fiir nearly eight years (1689-1697) there 
is 110 ro(;!)rd of public worship having been observed in ISewburgh 
Chinch, und himilar neglect occurred in numerous other 

paiiirhc«.‘’ 

Ncwlmr^li played no active parliutho“Fortv-rive,"tliough many 
of the neit'hViuriug lairds took up arms for fhinoe Charles j nor 
did it euitei much from tho visit of tho Highland army. A pajr 
of shoe.-, whelhcr exiuibod for salo or on tlie feet of the ownciv 
sccuja to Lavo been the one temptation they could not resist. A 
p.uiv of the “ potticoat-iuen entered Amgask Church one Sunday 
morning while thu service w'as going on, when they very quietly 
sat down among the congregation, unshod every man his man, and 
went off di'lightod with their spoil. Mr. Laiug hue added to liis 
notice of tho burgh aud tho abbey a chapU'r on tho lairds’ families 
of tlio country round, nnd on tlio port-ons of note who sprang from 
them. Among these was Lady Ilalhet, who turned doctor, and 
who.so skill in medicine was so gieal that wo find in tho town 
records ciitries of moneys paid fur the conveyance of sick persona 
to commit her iii her house. After the hutlle of Dunbar “she and 
her women dressed about threescore poor wounded soldiers." To 
be suro a littlo Imowledgo inuiit have gone a long way in a country 
where not so very long ago the favourite treatment for sore throat 
or hooping-cough was “ to sow a living caterpillar between two 
pieces of tlanncl, leaving tho auiranl sullicient room to crawl, and 
iluai to tie tho ilaiiiiel round tho nock of tho porson affected." 
As tlio worm died the patient was supposed to recover. ^Another 
celebrity who had some comioxion with Nowhurgh was Sir Ja^s 
ILllour, id’ Dcumiln, tho author of tho Annals of Scotland. Hia 
vast collection of rare uiauuscripta met with the same uiishandlitig 
as the ruins of the abbey. Many of them wore Used by the shop¬ 
keepers of the town to wrap up their parcels. 

Ijuing has also devoted a chapter to a description of the 
‘‘ standing stones ” of the neighbourhood, at Lindores and at Mug^ 
drum, tind ho also notices the Macduif Cross. He seems inclin^ 
to follow the opinion of Dr. Jjtuart as to their origin and in^crip- 
tioiKs. llis book closes with a chapter on “Old Customs and 
Folklore." As his information has been principally collected fitom 
the lips of old people who remembered tho fashions of their youth^ 
it Aoutriins some very curious ])articuIaTa about many superstitions 
and oboorvauces that have now quite passed out of mind. 

% -;-- 

THE MAH) OF STRALSUND.* 

S TRALSUND had a siego like hiara^^Bsa, but the Maid of 
Stralsund is not historical like Augustina. Tlie case is others 
wise with several of tho other characters in Mr. de Liefde’s 
romance j for a romance we suppose wo innst caff it, aud not an 
“ Epoch of History," to which species of publication it bears no 
small resemblance. Wo have no desire to institute any com- 
pariBons, invidious or otherwise, between Mr, do liefdo's abstract 

• The Naid a/ iUtvIrutid: a Sktrjf of the Thirty Years* War. By J. B. de 
Idehlu, Author of * Tho Beggars ;• r, Hie Foondiirs of the Dutch Rcpablie." 
Ldxidoullbdder & Btflbghtoq. XS76. . 
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of part of tho history of the Thirty Years’ War, with wliich ho haa 
chosen to connect hia ein^ularly simple tale ol' love and hate, and 
?? ft contrihution to liiatorical study as Mr. y. R. 

Uaidiuers recent puhlication in Mr. >hjrris’s series. Mr. (j!a*dinor 
nap^ns to be master of his subject, and we do not wiy that Mr. 
de Liefde has not \ery creditably got up his. Tlio latter, how¬ 
ever, comes before us as the author of an historical novel, and avc 
are not called upon to criticize 2 'ho Maid of iStrahund under nny 
other aspect. 

The historical novel is a hind of litoralnre btiluro wliieh even 
sturdy readers are apt to wax Taint, and which yet, if one umy jud^e 
from the ratio of the supply to the ilemand, ht-enis suceesslully lo 
defy the many difljculties and dangers whieh lawt tins ehi.'.s oT 
composition. When a aian--or a wonuui, for hnlh's .seem largely 
to alfoct this kind of tiction—sets about wiitnig an historical 
novel, ho or she can only have ono of h\o intentions. .Ihther the 
object of an histoiicaJ novel is to s(cure a bncKgrour.d at once 
euilablo and striking to a story which claims a subt»lii]iti\f, tli<>iigh 
not a wholly independent, inleiv.sl of Us own; or the more 
ambitious design of such a work may be to tie.it an historical 
period, episode, or gnmp of characlcis as ilbclT the subject of tlie 
atory, and, while not losing sipht of llic artistic conditions ef iho 
work, to write a chapter of history, so to speak-J;y light of 
the imaginntion. Ilistoiical novels ot ^iind have their lusti- 
ncaliou, and have had their jus^tanec more iWeut 

writers only, and not diverge [iiscusslon of the place belong¬ 
ing to bcott in literature muro especially associuU'd 

'V ih George Eliot’s liomoln is an adiuiiable illustration 

kind of historical novel, and the bite L ^rd Lytton’s 
which has justly won praise alike from iintorical stndonts 
and from lovers of lictiun, of the other. Let u.s imiuiro to v\ljich 
class, if to cither, tlio book before us is to be assigned. 

In the tirat place, it may rendily ho conceded that no better 
background could have been suggested fur any story of incident, 
character, or mannem (and the hi.slorical novel, at all eients, must 
include all these elements) than that which Mr. de Liefdo has in 
the present instance chosen. Ilis tale begirw with tbo siepe of 
Stralsund, and ends with the batllo of Lut/.en. Tho period whieb 
it includes is therefore at once the central and indisputably the 
most generally intere-sling part of the great war. audits scene is the 
theatre oi the most wonderfully rapid and changing succi.-ssion of 
events forming part of the liistory of the Btrugple. The steadi¬ 
ness of the burghers of Stralsund may have been <k*termiiied by a 
mixture of motive's, and at timoe may liave been (piahlicd by con¬ 
duct in which piudeuce tempered heroism; but its result was to 
break the seemingly iiTesislible tide of Imiieriai aggression—per¬ 
haps (though historians have dilTereil, we believe, on this point) to 
relegate for ever into the realm of dolnsiona the vastest scheme of 
ambition conceived by tho House of Uapsbnrg in the days of its 
dynastic duality. A fancy which it certainly destroyed was lluil 
ot the irrefcistiblenesa of Wallenslein’s military genius. The fammis 
story of his declaiing to the envoys of tilialsund that be v\ould 
have their city were it bound w’ith chains to the Lcaven.s, sulli- 
cieutly marks the popular consciousness of the check w liich his 
failure before ytralsimd imposed upon Wallenstein's ambition, of 
the disbelief which it firet ajoused in olliers—perhaps in himself— 
in the all-sufliciency of his star. There is no reason, we may 
remark in jiassing, to doubt tho fact that Wallenstein utt' lod such 
a threat, merely because tbe expression uM'd by him wms not 
one of his own invention. 'I'he sav ing of AVallenslein is men¬ 
tioned, a« tlie late M. Eock inlouus us in hia volume on 
Stralsund history, by two independent cimtemporary authoritJe.^s. 
On tho other hand, it would not ajipear to have been uUeied 
on thei occasion to which later tradition has usually attii- 
biited it, and on which it is duly iutio«luocd by iMr. do 
Liofde. But the consequences of the ^ege of Straksund vvrve not 
merely negative. The feebleness of the Danish ellorts in aid 
of the Stralsunders opened the door of Gcriiumy to a mightier 
champion than Christian IV.; soon tlie Siwedish deliverer was on 
Pomeranian soil, and vs'as preparing for his v icLorioms miuvh. 1 he 
awful fato of Magdeburg—on whomsoever its responsibility is to 
be cast, or between whomsoever it is to bo divided--made 
Gustavua Adolphus tbe inevitable leader of tbo wliolu ITolestaut 
North of Germany; at Breitenfeld ho won bis tiisl decisive 
victory j and Wallenstein’s disgrace and Tilly’s death scenu-d to 
leave him without a military opponent worthy of hi.s steel, jw in 
the Protestant councils his daring gtmius was without a rival. 
Already the present, and perhaps the luturo, of the J aupire seemed 
within his grasp, when, under new conduions and with newly- 
expanding designs. W’allenstein assumed tho command once more. 
At Nurnberg ho balBed the attempts of tho hitherto invincible 
King to force his position ; and at Jmt/.en the glorious career of 
Gustavus came to a sudden end. IlencifortJi the couditiuiis of the 
struggle chan^d ; and what remains of the history of tho Thirty 
Years' War, though full of the most varied interest, is, as a whole, 
in its campaigns as well fw in its negutiations and intrigues, a 
tangled held, through which, whether in historical or iu imagina¬ 
tive composition, only a bold and hrm loot is likely to lind its way. 

The number of famous characters which crowd this chanter of 
faistoiT might &irly be described us all but unsurpassed. There is 
tho Lion ol the North himself, with his companions in arms and 
his great counsellor; there is Wallenstein, of whom Schiller has 
given so wholly ideal a picture as to have left abundant opportu¬ 
nities for pictures of a very different tind; there is Tilly, the 
I^ly of Protestant tradition and the Tilly reconstructed by 
OatnoUo zeal Of lesser men. there are others whose careers and 


chai-acters seem to mark them out as figures excellently suited for 
bisiorical romanco—Mich as Aniiiii, ibe gi^ncral who conducted 
the siege of Stralauud before WHllen!:>tt‘ius nrrival. He might 
(had Mr de Liefde thought tit) have Ixien drawn as a type of tlie 
ivbtless military ambitiom^uiidlbe extraordinary personal careers of 
the Mge. A Brandenbiirger and a Prottwtant by birth, he served 
in turn •under Oustnvii.s, under tSigisniund of Poland, and under 
tbo I’imporor and his generalisfiimo. He tliL’n again Tought under 
Gustavus au the commnnder-iii-chief of tlio Saxons, and in tho 
end closed his career aa a loyal servant of tlie Ibnperor. It might 
have been worth wliilo to iiuiki^ Bomething of such u type, which 
yet had quite yutlicient individuality to make it a typo and 
something besides. OT other Jeading or socondary iterBonages 
there are more than the most crowded canvas could lind loom 
lor; ill short, tbo cIiai!U‘li;rs are .so many, and have fur pur¬ 
poses of liclion luv-n so Jiltle med, that nu entexprisiiig 
iiuM'iist would ben- Imd a whole giilleiy uady to his hands, 
and be only eiiib inae^ed oy the iibuiidniiee at bis disjiOhal. 
Imall), llieio id tJu? whole ma^s oT ci^iilempoiary life in court 
lind city, nnd in ciniip and field, with its coiifusinn and con- 
lllCl of natioiiuhlies and creeds, its chaos of interests and siiper- 
stilioua, discernible to ns in the inlinilo variety of its component 
elements by the light of evideijeo ol all kinds—Stat-c papers and 
peisonul iiaiTatives, and letters and songs. A belf-piiintcd picture 
of mannera presents itself whifli tempts, nnd has tempted, tlie 
most .‘^kilfiil of arlisls to its repro<liiclioii; nor is any one novel, or 
any one novelist, likely to exhaust so incomparably copious a 
store. 

Ml. dc rdefde is jiccovdingly happy in the choice of bis theme, 
so far us it connects itsoU vvilh Jiisiory. It he lias notvvilh- 
stiiuding contrived to produce a book of almost exceptional 
dulnes.'i, hi.s vvorkmiiiisbiji must be sonudinw in fault. He negina 
111 si riel Hccordanee with the orthodox lasbioii of historical novtiLs, 
with “ Thcio was a stningc commotion in the sU'eets of Striilsmid 
..no morning in .April, ” ; but after ii few pages describing the 
agil.ition caused in ibe city by the deimmd for tbo admis-sion of an 
Imperial garrison, and the snppo.sed unwillingness of a Calvinist 
preiicber to sign the couiiter-dccliinition ol the burghers of lidolily 
lo the Aug.sbuig Conlession, the author considers tlnit “ it will not 
111! out of place hero to relate sonic ol the ciivuinstances which guive 
rise to this .«-tate of alliijis.” \\ e are tlieielore miilod to brnsli 
lip our hittory, to leiiiember the picvimis euiu.<^e of the war, and 
tho antecedents of “ tin: Duke ot Waldskin, or Wallenstein ”—a 
designation not so sciupulously necinuLo as Mr. de Liefdo .M'eins 
fondly <0 siqiposc. J’hus fortified, wo resume the dolighl.s oT 
liclioii:—“'I he vseulhcr was WiuitiTul,'’and 1 he lovers are intro¬ 
duced. They consist of the iMuid ol Sii.dsuiid, daughter of the 
iitiiaetiihle OalvinisL pastor aluiesuid, In .' betri'lht'd, Theodore, a 
ero-'S-graiiu'd vouth, of the most je.doua disposition and un- 
govciimblo temper, and Caplaiii llarry VVvndhiitu, an otricer 
of the lScotUt*b n^^iiueiit in the .Swidisli sin vicc. Theodore is 
the only aUtuiipl at cn.iraeler in the book, urul is not ill skutehed. 
The rest are the most ordinaiy liguusoi this class of fiction, wbeso 
sentjuamts, speech, and conduct can be piediclcd with the cei- 
taiiily with which the playgoer speculaUs on w hat he has to expect 
fioiji the most time-honoured Upe.s ol meludianui. Theodore 
outrages his betroliieds leelings by his furious jealousy, and all 
but bleaks hia worthy tnther's heart by iiks intended betrayal of the 
libel tics of fcitralsLind. Eiually, ho takes L.crvice under the linpenal- 
isl.s, and dies in his fathers arms at the last battlemeuliuned in tlie 
book. WMidhfliu is wounded and imprisoned, but freed in lime 
to witness .Magdeburgs doom, to see Magdeburg avenged, to tight 
at Lut/.i'u, and to depart in peace witli Helena to Scotland ; “and 
iu the are hive.'* of tho ^\ ymlliam family ibeio is a somewhat volu¬ 
minous docnineiit by another Helena, beyond doubt a daughter, 
which vcliitelh niiich of this history." Helena herself is lost and 
recovered, and, noLwitlislanditig a terribly suspicious visit which 
she pays to Wyndhnm s quavtei's on a misbioii of charity, leaves 
the story, we need not say, witJiout a stain upon her character, 

Ihe narrative which leads to these not une.xpected results shifts 
its scene from iStralsund to (he camp of Wallenstein, and after¬ 
wards to Wyndham s prison on tboliake ol Tomplin, to the camp of 
Gustavus, to 'J'llly’s council of war before Alagdcbiirg, to tho 
“ Bi.^ho]) a city " itbcif, and to numerous other plactj.s. Darts of the 
biege ol IStralsund uro described with sulficient detail and vivacity 
to iiilen St tlio reader; but tlio camp of Wallonsteiii has, unless wo 
mistake, been sketched with more striking vigour before; and in the 
laiUr part of the book wc feel that tho author is enibarrasscd by the 
discrepancy betw eeu tbe vastuesuuf his background and the amallness 
ot his story. Tbe gipsy, Joe Marks, is, however, a well-contrived and 
judiciously introduced link; a little more olaboration, for which tho 
niiitei-ial.H were abundant, would have made him and his doings a 
iiio.st characteristic edement. On the other hand, Air. de Jjiofde 
is conscientiously anxious that tho interest excited by his story 
should not interlero with the in.struclion the reader may deiivo 
from its historical connexion. After Wyudham has escaped from 
‘ his imprisomuout, ho requests his Irieiid Baverley to favour him 
vv ith ^ummary of ihe events which have taken place in the North, 
end by this artful device we are enabled to refresh our knowledge 
tis t j the Edict of Restitution and the coming of Gufltavufl. After 
llaiTy and Helena have made their way ealely from the ruins of 
Mag-deburg to the Swedish position, tbe author, in his own name, 
requeftls llie reader to “ step over an interval of rather more than a 
year,” but fmnishes him with a short chapter of theprogroas of the 
war iu that year to console him for the lose. And at the end of 
the volume, when the lovers are settled and done with, we axe 
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net allowed to give them our hlefleing without hoing invited to ; 
listeti to a few concluding words ob to the issue of that great war, 
has endeavoured; though hut iinpei» 

juu Buon, MJ. ae jujeiuH, although apparently not without orc- 
vioufl experience as nn historical novelist; cannot be cougmtulatod on 
having successfully accomplished his task. As a lictiou hie story 
is uninterestiug, while of his historical materials he has only ()c<^ 
Monally made a skilful use. If intended for a novel with an his¬ 
torical background; TAe Muid of iStrdmnd is constructed with 
inadequate care and art; as a romantic picture of history it fails, 
ei^pt here and there, even to approach the capabilities of its 
th^e. The characters which it introduces from history are. the 
merest outlines, just recalling, not in any sonsu reproducing, their 
originals. The kyle is completely colourk'».«*; the dialoiruo would 
suit the Seven Years’ War ns well as the Thivfy, and the Seven 
Davs’ War quite ua well as either. Wholly iuoll'ensivc p the 
Ixx^k is in manner, and revealing as it rioos greater felicity in the 
choice of subject and more confecientiousness in extent of reading 
than is usual with the aviirago of historical iKJveiists, we caimot 
but describe it as, what neither an historical novel nor any other 
book has a right to be, purely sedative in its general elfcct. 


part of which the author 
lectly, to describe.” 


AM !■: K 1C AN LITER AT CKE. 

W E have often mentioned the extraordimiry lihenvlity aud zeal 
displayed by the American Govcrninont in the collection and 
publication of information of a character which, so far as we are 
awarO; is left by all other Coverumeiits to the labour, the energy, and 
the enterprise of private person-^. ’Hiat lliey have at great coat 
thoroughly explored and niappetl out, not merely the com])amli\ely 
settled and inhabited States ol the Atlantic and J'acilicOonsts and 
of the Missiaaippi valley, b\it the whole of those vast phi ins which 
lie between the valley and the base of the It^jcky MouutHiua, and 
the almost equally extensive highland district of which these 
mountains are the centre’, and which extends from the (laimdiaii 
frontier to the Gulf of California, is a proof indeed of great 
activity and enterprise, and of a foresight which provides for 
future generations much that other States wouhl leave to the time 
when it .should become actually necessary. .Still this task, great as 
it is, falls properly within the scope asrijrned bv liighiy civilized 
communities to the duties of administration, ihil. the work of 
tluSse exploring expeditions is not merely engineering aud geogra¬ 
phical , they not only do for an .'ilmost uninhabited territory nearly 
as large m Europe M'hat our Ordnance .Survoys have done for the 
JlriUah Islands, but they do also, systematically and at the public 
cost, much of tile work that our seientitic societie.M, our geohigisis, 
naturalists, and men of .■iicieDce goiiemlly have done, sfuarnUdy and 
without organization, each for a single di.stricl. Kach important 
exploring party consi-sts not meroly f)f engineers and topographers, 
but of botanists, geologisls, and paheontologist.s, all highly coin- 
]inlcnt, and many of them famous in their several departments. 
Each of these is instructed to regard his special task a.s forming 
a uo leas essential part of the entire business of the expedition 
than the proper surveying work of Inking tbo heights of moun- 
taiu.s and trticing tho conrso of rivers ; the hammer and the 
gun are mnployfid ns diligently as tho level and the theodolite. 
When the work is complete, or when a portion of it capable of 
being separately treated has been accomplished, the Kei»orts which 
describe the past and present flora and fiiuua of the Territories are 
received with ns much attention as those of tho engineers to whom 
the chief conduct of the survey has been entrusted ; aud they are 
published in a style, often with illustrations, which indicates a 
zeal for tho collection and diHu.rion of scientiiic information, and 
an indiil’erouco to cost and to mere practical utility, such as only a 
Government, or a very wealthy scientific society, could afford to 
display. The great treatise now before us on tho natural history 
of a part of the Western Highlands* is one of tho most remarkable 
examples of this kind of otfiuial interest in science for its own 
sake. In the whole of an immense quarto volume describing in 
great detail the animal life of all kinds to be found in that comjmra- 
tivoly barren .region there are probably not a dozen pages w'hich 
con be of any immediate practical service to settlers, whether 
wiculturists or miners. It is probable that not a dozen copies 
' of such a woA would be mirchased by private persons, its bulk 
being so great, and the number of similar volumes published from 
time to time so large, that even scientific students have not leisure 
to read more than such small portions as touch their own imme¬ 
diate subjects j and such students will commonly find tho works 
they require in public libriiric.s easily accessible to them. Wo 
presume, indeed, that it is to these libraries, tlio nujuber of which 
throughout the United States, and especially in tlm North aud 
West, Is one of the most striking evidences of the high value sot 
by 80 practical a people as the Americans upon pure science and 

We h^' that our own public libraries also are I'urnisled with tlie 
scientific blue-books” published b;^ the American Government; for 
there are few collections of scieutitic treatises in which a lar|^ 
mass of interesting information of all kinds is to be found. A 
digest of these treatises, extending as the^ do over a long series of 
yean and describing nearly the whole oi the geography, geology, 


* JIflpofr vpon Geographical and Geologieal JBzplarationi and Survtyn 
IFaet^the tooth Meridian, Vol. V.—iJooJogj'. Washington : Croveanment 
I^rlnti^ OiRoo. London: TrUbner & Co. 1875. 


past and present vegetable and animal life of the ot ntral portion of 
the Nortli-Amorican continent, would bo indeed a work of great 
labour, aud would require the co-operation of many {a’ientitic men 
in various departments, but would be a most imporiant contribu¬ 
tion to what may be called the statistics of science. 

Wo hnvi^ received two works of the “ Centennial ” class, got up 
with that elabomiion and costliness which are characteristic ot 
American publications intended for the glorifi-cation of the Union or 
of individual .States, and of more interest and value than mt)st of 
those to which the Exhibition at Philadelphia has given birth. The 
iirat of these is qu elaborate and minute account of the Ait 
Gallericfl of the Exhibition *, illustrated by a number of excellent 
ongraviugs of the more important and valuable paintings and sculp¬ 
tures therein exhibited. In point of beauty and elegance it is 
well worthy of a phwo among drawing-room books; in real merit 
and interest it exceeds most volumes of that cla.ss. Another and 
still more elaborate work, also most expensively printed,bound,and 
illustrated, is a hiaU'ry of Anjericau progress, social, industrial, 
commercial, and political, during the past century f, dealing more 
fully with the trade, manufactures, and inventions, and even with 
the fa^hionK, customs, and amusements of the country, and the 
changes which those have undeigone since the foundation of the 
Union, than with mere fxditics. 

Tho interest bedongiog to the Vienna I'lxhibition of 1873 has to 
a great extent liecti exhausted by were lap.so of time, and we should 
have thought that, in the United 8tate3 at kvist, it had been com¬ 
pletely forgotten in the infinitely greater interc.sl excited by that of 
iMiiliidelphia. But the Government has thought it worth while to 
publish an elaborate introduction to the Jtejwrts of the Federal 
Ooinmissionery at \’iennu J comnining, not only abstracts of the 
principal Peporls of intei'imtiomil iuries and foreign olticials upon 
articles oxjiibited by Americans, but also a disquisition on the 
history of International Exhibitions generally, going btick to thejpurs 
of the middle ages, und describing in somo detail the “inception,” 
nrrangements, and organization of’every Exhibition of this class 
that hfis taken place since that of 1851; tboso, namely, of Dublin 
and New York, in 1853; of Paris, in 1855 and 1867 ; and that of 
LunJfin, in 1862. The toclwiical character of the work will render 
it uhefui rather to those manufacturers who find the chief successes 
of thi’ir craft described tlierein, and who will learn from it what- 
forei^^n ob'^ervers thought of the merits ami failures of American 
arts and workman-diip, than to the general reader. 

* The American Revolution left behind it a vast mass of documents, 
public and private, illu.'^trating both the course of public evenls aud 
popular opinion and tho individual views and personof character 
of the colonial leaders. Among the latter not tho least busy and 
useful, though bearing no military chiu'actcr and less prominent 
than many poiitical cliiefs, was Mr. Adams, at one time the 
re])re.senlHtive of the United Colonioft in France, and later tho 
negotiator of tho treaty by which their independence was recog¬ 
nized on the part of tho mother-country. He seems to have used 
hi.s pou with a fr^x^uency and a fluency for which it is not easy to 
ac(X)unt when we consider how fully his time must have been 
occupied on more important work; but his diligence has been tho 
means of trausmitliug to posterity a quantiiy of matter illustrating 
vnrioii.s pliases of the Revolution as seou from diflerent points 
of view, aud tho characters of a number of his principal col¬ 
leagues, which possesses great historical interest. AVith his wife 
in particular ho seems to have kept u]) a very closo aud constant 
correspondence,noting and commenting upon afmostevery important 
incident of tho time. His descendant, Mr. Charles* Francis 
Ailams, has on former occasions published selections from these 
letU’rs and from the replies of Mrs, Adams, and these pubUcationa 
have been received by his countrymen with great and general 
interest. The present* work§ contains the letters both of husband 
and wife during the period of the Revolution—that is, from a date 
shortly subsequent to the destrnction of the tea in Boston harbour 
down to the signature of tho final treaties between Great Britfdo, 
Franco, and the United States. The firei letter of Mr. Adams con¬ 
tained in this volume is dated the 12th of Ma^', 1774, the last the 
18th of February, 17S3; and tho selections Irom tire correspond- 
ouce during thi.s period occupy more than four hundred closely 
printed octavo pages. These domestic loiters are of course a very 
small fraction of the entire correspondence in which Mr. Adams 
was engaged during those } ears, and constitute perhaps its least 
important,^ hut not its least readable and interesting portion. 
They strikingly show the hitter fcclij'g tow'ards olHcials and 
loyalists, tho fierce party spirit and bigoted politicM intoler¬ 
ance, which pervaded Massachusetts, if not the other colonies, 
even before tho oulbreJiJi. of tho war; and which, much 
more than tho incompatible pretensions of tbo Imperial Par- 
liiunent and tlio Colonial Logislatures aud people, made war 
inevitable. VVlion wo find not merely the populace and tho 
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Puritan preachers and demaffoguos of Boston, hut a political 
lender, a man of education and experience iu public atfuirs like 
Mr* Adame, apeaking of ell opponents, whether iu the council or 
the field, in terms of virulent abuse and invective, and boo the 
wri^r, oven in private lollers, displaying an utlor incapacity to 
do juatice to the character, the sitiiatiou, and tlio dtilies of any 
man engaged in the official or military service of the Orown, we 
cannot wonder that every otlompt at negotiation was mis¬ 
interpreted and misunderstood, and that the hcst-iucant idlorts at 
rooonciliation were recoi\t‘d with a ddcrmiiK'd prejudice which 
rendered them utterly liopdess. On one pt»int the lettci^ may per¬ 
haps help to correct certain false impressions pnnalent among the 
grandsons und grout-grandof the revolutionary soldiers. The 
havoc committed by the Kngli^h troops and the merromirii'S em¬ 
ployed by tho British (hoernuimt, which in nowise (^\(‘eeded the 
usual sotenlies of wrir at thal pt'i'ind, lias been ]U’oposlorously 
exaggerated by AiiieriiMii hi>tori!‘jis; while tlioy have slurred 
over the records of llio far uor.-e havoc and the brutal in¬ 
dignities indicted by the rtvolulionista on that large section of 
the American people who loudly udhoicd ms long as possible to 
their yovereign; crueltk'S w'hirU of course would have justi¬ 
fied the rthnr|M‘st reprisals on the part of the Knglish conuuanders. 
Mr. Adams is no more just or rea.soniihlo on this subjoct than liis 
contfinponiries or .successors; but lu^ docs here mul thme lot lull 
some accidoiitnl cvidenci! n.s to tin* fuels of the c.im' wliich uiuy 
st'rvc to correct the inisconceplion.s too prouih'ut among those who 
derive their notions of revolutionary heroism imd iJriti.di cruelty 
from American .school bisloriis. 

Mr. ’VVhiLtjiher’s Life of (leiieral Custi*r * is full of iu1er<‘.st; 
it is a vigorous and grajdiic uccoiint of n nii.-l' Imt brillhu-it 
militiivy caivtr, hViniiing with the coniirjenetMueut of one of the 
greatest wars of tlio age, and clit^iug, uiiluippily, in one the many 
sign,al disasters of that petty Indian warfare which doe-i so lid hi 
evodit to the Federal (.io^el’lunentlUld army. Mr. Chisler was a cadet 
at West Boiiit when the Civil War broke out, and with I he re‘-t 
of bis class wns promoted to n lientenanev as soon us it vvus possible 
to hurry them through a formal ej-aduation. IIo had the pood 
fortune to be immedintcly njipiunted to one of the finest reejment.s 
of tlu* regular army, tho '.nid (J.ivalrv, of which, if wo rightly 
rccollcel. its story, Sidney .Tolmsltiuo wa.i the Colonel und (lonerai 
l..€e tho. Lieutenant-Colonel; and from which wore taken many of 
llu) best commanders both of tlie North and the JSouih. Cen^'ral 
Custer WMS confronted with many, not only of tho.-e wlio would a 
year earlier have been hi.s brotlmr ollieeis, but of his own actual 
clash-lUilte^^. d'he J''edcr.il army was so delioient iu coiiipeteut und 
trainud olliceiri that it olh-red sphmdid oppov'.miiiic-s of I'lipid pro¬ 
motion oven to the viunge.st of those who had o eeived a regular 
militixry education. Jt is true tint tho way aas blocked by multi¬ 
tudes of uiilriiiued nun placed iu high commands for piiiely 
political rea'Jons, or often by inlhu'uee.s exerted through the lowest 
cbaniielB of underhand palroniigo ; and several of these coiiliiuied 
to hold to tho very lust posts for which lliev had jiroved tlieni- 
Bolvep .signally unlitted. Ihil, iniiny among tluun were, so clearly 
incompo'tont even for tho onlin.uy I'litii s of regiuuriUl ,iml com¬ 
pany couimaiul, and so fli'^griicid theoiiehes by ^lieir conduct in 
tho camp and tlio field, that wiifu it became eviileiU licit Mr. 
Sewiird'fl “ three months' dralls” wioe to bo di.slionoured, and that 
tho w«ir wajs to ho a long ;md seriims one, public opinion and 
militaiy neres.silie.s eoiupollcd Mr. Linculn mul Ids advisors to got 
rid of them by wbole.salo; and tiioir places worn filled in great 
measuro by young men like Cusicr from the, lowe.sl grade in the 
regular urniy. Tho young Lieutenant of thocudCavalry was among 
thoso Northern oiricens who tins! showed striking capacity for 
efiii'lcTit action lu that speidal In finch of the arniy in which, nt 
first, the South so greatly eveollcd its, autagonist. (hmtrary to 
tho unaimuous judguient of foreign, and of most native, writers, 
Mr. Whittaker claims for llic Norlherii cavalry under Sht'ridftu’s 
coHumwid 8upe.riorily to that of the South upon this very point; 
and there i^ no doubt that even the Southerners, as might have 
Ix'en expected of compnridivtlv untrained men and hor.se.-4, weie 
never oiiiial in the proper duties of heavy cavalry, and in the use 
of the sabre, to European mountcil troops. But we believe that , 
the Baying wldcli de.^cribes Stewx'irt as the one gri'at caviilvy 
leafier and Sheridan a.s llie greate.4, dragoon getu'ral that tin* war 
had produced was csaeiitially corn ct; and ihoiigh Custer, no doubt, 
led aovomi briliiaut charges iu which good umc was uuide of tho 
sword at close quartejs, hia exploits in this re.spect were altogothor 
©xceptional. Mr. Whittaker eommita another error, couimou to 
the givoitmajority of Northorn writers, in persi-stently misrepreseiiL- 
ing tho respective mmihers of the combatants in uonrly every 
engagement. Wherever trustvvoi’thy nccount.s of the (Jonfedei'fito 
forces are to he obtained, it is found that on nearly every occasion 
on which the Nortlieni troops uuiiulaint'd the conflict with credit 
they outnumbered the eneuiv by fifty or a hundred per cent., 
whereas Mr. Whittaker almost always repre.souts tho conflicting 
armiftfl ns tolorahlv equal in stnuigth. lie lias, however^ lli« 
rare merit of speaking with decent courtesy of the Confederates 
generally, and of showing a just appreciation of tho high qualities 
of many of their individual lofidcw. Jt is only whoii he comes to 
speak of Oeuoral Ouster's rivals and superiors in his own service 
that he displays tlm pnilinlity and iuteraporanco which are the 
characteristic lut » of bio^ropliers; and this disease hrealcs out with 
particular virulence in his account of tho operations which led to 

• A Otinplet^ Ufa tf Genet‘al G. 4. Cui^hr. By Frederic Whittaker. 
N«w Yoik ; tihcldoh & Co. Loudon : Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 


General Custeris defeat and death. But, putring aaSde the ^fectsy 
loss of candour than of tamper and judgment, 'which it 
the whole narrative is eminently lively and rewlahlq, dM^p* 
lions of military movomen(|( are deal’ and graphic, and few of tlw 
nmUitudo of military biographies to which the war liaa given xwe 
can ho read with so much cnio\meni and so little annoyance. 

A treatise on Gold and Lfebt*, by Mr. W. Ik Fawcett, contains 
in no great hulk a large amount of valuable Rtatistical and practical 
inforin.ation regarding the history of American finance smoo the 
j outbreak of the ( ’ivil \V'«r. 'riio writer’s views, so far as be states 
I them, arc often questionable, though he is much more often wrong 
1 from a conijihitc misopprehouHion of the practical meaning of the 
j oxpves^>iouH uuiployod by the writers whom he critieiaws thr^ 
from, actual ilivorgenco fi’om their opinioiis. That tho dejyre- 
' oiatitin of t^ilver, for cxamplo, during the lost year was due iu 
[ gi'eat ]iart lo its domoneti/a.tion in fiormany nnd Sc.'indinavia, 
and to tlie lirnitatiou of tho silver ooimige in tho Latin States, no 
' onu would altogL-lher deny, 'i’luit honudliing may be ascribed to 
1 the incrpoMcd demand for gold owing to the flame cause, would 
j hardly ho questioned; end where Mr. Fawcett thinks that ho 
dillers entirely fioni nearly all previous writt'rs on the subject, 
the only real diversity of view appejiv.-i to lie in this, that he 
suppo.'^eiH at least oue-lialf of tho nominid ilepreciation of silver to 
liiue- bi eJi duo to tho iunvased value of gold, whereas our 
Indian e.vpeiienco flufliciently proved that silver had fallen iu 
value. :iliiK.st lo llui lull extent of ihe uoiniiml doprecitiliou, not 
only lei eompared with gold, but in general purchasing power. 
'I he greater pari of Die umk, liowt vi r, is occupied with state- 
meiiH o)' fact, soiuo 01 ibeiu a little ili'lorted, owing lo tho con¬ 
fused idea.? of tin* author upon one <ir luo I'coiioufical quijstiojw, 
but giaieially correeL and vciv valuablei. llu shows that the debt of 
ill-' Lidled .States liiid renelicl at its hide-, L point somewhat iuoih 
lliaii _\f')()o,tX);),ocjo of dollars, and Iia.s now diminished by about 
sou/joo.oicx), while the interc’t has iu the samo time fallen by 
iibeut .]u,ooo,ouo. He sijnj'(He. that tho jiuioiint of American debt, 
Slate, Loud, and Federal, lu'hl in Europe., ic;iehe.s 1,350,000,000 
of doilins. This statement uuiv not lie .‘ie.euv.de, but tho iii- 
fuieiuvs l»y which it L luiehed are given, and ilie leader may form 
ftu liiiii.-^i'if a pretty lair couelusiou as to tho bouialness of the 
argument. 

A much lee-s Mound and useful (re.disc is that of Mr. Hillayo 
on Assign,ilsf, iu vvhieh he endeavoiu.-* If) prove thal, despite 
the signal c.vauqile, of the ultiuiate teiideuey of jmper curreuey 
to utter vvorllile^ijiie'-.^ whicli irf allovded bv U'voluliunary Frame, 
jiuper lueuey la .'la boiiiid and I nisi wort h\ as gold, and a piape.r 
euiTeiiey luiieli more ceuiliicive lo ])upiikir weliiiie and j\el 
relations lictvvuon capital end lnbour th "i a metallic, one. Again-l 
Sir L'obert Feel, luid all who lliiiik that a ]tiece of uioilcy 
should represent a certain weight of piceious metal of a ei;rlam 
lineness, the wntir iudulgis iu what w r.dher (0 he euUed raviii!.'- 
than iuvoctivo; wliilo he is igiiouiid. etiougli to fancy that tlio Ikink 
Act, after having cost us. ii.s ho informs u.-, 3,000,000,000 doljtirs 
ill throe yofii’s, has been demuineed, condeumed, and nbandonod. 
Tho utter dipreelalioii of a.s.'^iguat.s ho impuLes, not to it.s true 
causo “the enormous over-ks-uu of a paper currency inlvinaically 
worthless, and thend’ore eiipahlo (irmainlaining a uoiiiiual value only 
while il.s amount was re.slricted within nariMw limits- hut to the 
political violence of the revolutiouavy purtv, and still more to 
the mallgiMut policy of their oppun.uils. ^I^lie actual inciJcnls 
which he asenbes tlio rajdd di.scrodll of tho assig-nat are, even on 
his own showing, so ridiculou.^ily trivial that liability to ho depre¬ 
ciated by such causes would in itself suHice, in tho eyes of any 0110 
but the author, to coudoniu a paper currency. For wbat reasons 
tlie Continental currency of 1777 became almost a-s worthless as the 
French uosigiuds lio fniks to explain. Nor docs ho seem to luulevbtaud 
how rare and accidental ja the prudeuco which, by confining tho 
is.siieof groeiibacivs to very little more than tho quantity of coin 
picvioiMsly circulating in the country, has rendered tho present 
paper currency of America compaiauvely safe. Of that nuineroiw 
class of currency-mongers who are the circle-sqiiarers of' finance, 
wild and vlokiit as their writings generally are, we raipefubei' 
none more inleni]ierate iu invccllve, or more tliorougJily oxtravogont 
in opinion, than Mr. Stephen Liliavo. 

ISuch value as may Ivlyjig to J)r. Dunham’s Thewy of 
Sviovvf f depends on a coiisidcrntion which probably woidd destroy 
the author’s bidf-satisfaelion in his work—nanloly, that it by no 
mean.s contradicts so forcibly as ho imagines tho general doctrino 
of milightuned physiologists and physicians, however It may.correct 
some of thfir Ic.^^s aocurato modus of expression. That met^cin^s 
act of Ihcm.'^Ldvcs directly on disease, expelling noxious elau)4jill.$ 
from the body, or otherwise exerting a curative force ujdejHVidwtt 
of the vilul functions, is tho doctrine which he ascribes to 
medical world at largo. That medieino and all external or orripioial 
agencies c;iu operate only by provoking or stinmlalilig to 
tho v ital powers themsolves is, as ho supposes, a new tk^y; hW 
illuslrftlions of which are ofta) inlon'sling, and may parbips he 
usoful, even if the idea itself is ns little contrai’y to the 
belief of scientific men as it is to those ideas deriyi4^fr<w 
writings which have become familiar to educated intm in 
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Uader tho title of the Pnradm of ChUdhood *, wo Have a very 
elaborate description of the mnihod of teaching ei)tnc of tho rudi- 
monta of kuowled^ in those peculiar Hcbools collud ICindergiviteii. 
Tho system, as explained iu this volume, begins with tho use | 
of 0, number of cubos so divided, added, and arranged tuj to give 
without much difficulty, even to the youngest childinm, elementary 
notions of form and number. % means of a variety of cubes, and 
afterwards of blodfs or sticks, so called, of other simple forms, the 
infante are instructed first in general ideas respecting the objects 
of common life, the coustruction of houses, chairs, Ac., and after¬ 
wards in the elcinonta of drawiner. It is easy to believe that the 
method may be, to somo extent, UaU ugweable iindsueces'irrtl; but 
>fhet!iereitner the substance or the ftnumutoftho tcacljiugbe equally 
satisfactory, whether much would bo learned in tliis luamier that 
cau be said to form an essential paid; t)f eductitiou or to diminish 
the subsequent labour of its nece'^ary portitms—whether, in 
H child educated for two or three years on this mctluid will Icavn 
to read, widto, and cipher more quickly or easily than one who 
comes altogether fresh to the task—aecuis by no means certain. 

We have on our list two technical works in ditterent depart' 
mentB—oiie on elementery mecluinicst, by Mr. Wood, and one on 
Qualitative OhumicalAimlysis;, giving ii delnilcd rl<*s<'‘ription of the 
ordinary reaclions t>f din'orent clas'ics of suhsUiiices divided into 
four groups of metals, and one td' kno\A n meials and aeida, by l*ro- , 
fesaors Douglas and Prescott, both tcachiTs of chomislry in the 
University of Micliigan. j 

A series of sermons on tho Two firo.il Ccmirnandiiienls § W(nild ; 
not ordinarily fall under our notice in colanins; but tho author | 
has choaon to deal with topics wLicIi do tiot usually come within j 
the scope of pulpit oratory-'those, nmiicly, Avhich bnloni; to the 
science properly called caaiiistry; a science uf more value than is 
popularly suppofitnl, and deserving of nnne study than, owing to 
the prejudice attacliud to its uaino, it lias of late years re¬ 
ceived. Had Mr. Dewey seriously studied tliis aubject, instead 
of imbibing nud making himself tho moullqiioce <d‘ vulgar jne- 
jiidice on the subject, he would hardly have arg-ued, or rather 
affirmed, the absolutii unlawfulness of lying iu all possible cases-, 
carrying his doctrine to the utmost logiful oxtroino, and thereby, in 
the opiniou of most men of sense, reducing it to an absurdity, as 
when ho virtually asserts that it is a duty to loll tho truth even ' 
when to do so is practically to give in formation to assassinn, and 
to become an jicconiplice in murder. 

A treatise ou American Dairying H includes di-scuabion.s on tlio 
choice of dairy slock,on the best methods of frrding, of construc¬ 
tion of barns and dairie.s, tlio rciu ing of calves, the character and 
quality of milk, creatn, baiter, and ehcc«o na affected by the food 
and treatment of llie animals, and* by Iho Bobacqueiit management 
of‘Ihn products thciriaidves. 

Mr. Ibifid’s ti-otUlsc on tho culture of oicliids^ will find a some¬ 
what limiietl, though no doubt nn altenlivo and iriU-rcsted, 
public. The finer spccinioiiH of orchids are seldom natives of 
toiuporate climates. I'liey require evtreuie care and close at¬ 
tention when roiired iu hot-houses, and tho variety of their cha¬ 
racters, and of tho treatment necessary to their successful grow III 
under avtiticial conditions, are such that only rich men can alford, 
and only eutluisiastic florists will caro to aUempt, tlieir cultiva¬ 
tion. The few wlio can and xvill build, maintain, aiid sLock 
orchid-liouses with the clioicost productions of tropical and .“eini- 
tropical (Jimates will find in this volume minute instructions re¬ 
specting both tho general manageuioul of the genus and tho 
details of lieatrinmt re.quired by almost every separate species. 

iMr. Martin Tupwr is well known as an blnglish author. In tho 
volume before ua** lio appeals as an American wrilev both in 
choice of subject and in place of publication. 'I'be poem, which he 
publishes before reading it in public during his visit to .4mcrica, is 
a eulogy of Washington in the form of a play, in which bo 
justilicB, nay eulogizes, the worst of WashingUm's acts—the exe¬ 
cution of Andr6; and not moroly justifies it, but vituperates tho 
unfortunate victim in terms of which Washington himseif would 
have boon aebamed. To give to tliis absurd little piece tho interest 
which love is Runposod to afibni to tho dullest and which 
is thought efiBenticl even to the most exciting themes, bo supposes 
Andrd to bo in lovo with the sister of tho traitor Arnold, and 
makes her attempt to revenge her lovers death by the murder of 
Washington. The exocutioii. of tho work is worthy of tho 
conception and of the past achiovomeute of the writer. Another 


little volume of poetry of higher merit (thouffb this is vet 
saying much) is a translation of Grillpij^rtzer’s tragedy of 
ISappko bv Mtes Frotfaingham *, not devoid either of powi ir 
elegance, but beoring signs of the constraint and want of fieei«n 
which we apt to embarrass first attempts at verae tranalatlon even 
by writers Ihoioughly famili.'ir with both tlie languages they bavo 
to handle. We have also two more volnnjos of Messrs. Osgood's 
sevir^ft of Poems of Places.\ The piijocs in this collection, tnma- 
latcd and origlnul, relate to pkices in France notedeitliwr forlieauty 
of ecHuery or for their connexion with historic incidents. The same 
publishors have issuod a very ncfit jiockot edition of Mr, Harte’a 
little novel entitled Thaulifal JJlossom I, a story of revolutionary 
times, in w’hicli Wiishingtiiii tigurcs as a principal character. 

^ ^uppho : o Trihjcdy in Fir,v ^IcU. Tiy I'Tnnr. (Irillpartzcf. Traiislcted 
by ElU'U Frntliuighann. it>tou: Uobuits Jirotlicrs. Loudon: Sampson 
Low it Co. 1876 . 
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NOTUTk 

We hey leave to state that ve dedine to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no excejdim. 


THE UlflTED STATES. 

The. Annual Suhhcnptitm to the Satu 1£I)AY liEVTUW, including 
postage to any part of the United iS'fatee, is £1 10 j», 4 d., or 
^7 tjH gold, and mag ht; forwarded direct to the IhiblisheTf Mr. 
JbwFD .hiM:n, at the. (^<>(*,.‘18 l^mdhainpton Utrectf iStrand, or 
to IMr. 13 . F, S'l LVKNH, yimrv ifvin Agmcg^ 4 Trafalgar ISquetrCf 
Ijoiuion. hiternalumal Monexj Orders cau be fr<nn any 
tifficc iu the United litairSf and tiubscriptioMf payable in advance^ 
inuy commence at any time, 

PAUIS. 

Copies of the Satcuday Dr.viuw be obtahed every Saturday 
‘ of .M. FoTiiEiiiXGUAAi, 8 Jiue Ncuve dcs Capwities, 


The S\Timj>AY Ueview is duly reijirtercd for iransmimmi abroad. 

The publiaatio'i of the S.viUttUAY FK\ ii)yi takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the. eang trains, and cowries may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

OP 

POLITICS, LITJ-PATUIIK, SCIEXOE, AND ABT. 

J’j jce (id. 


CONTENTS OF No. I.IIH. MARCH 81, 1877; 

The NccroUftt ions. Italy. 

Tlie 5ci«lon to r.rt‘'.tfr. TVioTti(linuyjuil].,’fT Spain. Tho Duke and tboVTuOAco. 
Rmlw ay Aceidc-ntH M. Virt,r>r II iiyo ard M. Loula Blanc. 

Tho ticket Committee on Flootia. 


A '\rftdem “ Sympo«dt:ni.” 

Pr. SctilkiTiimn on Mycvnir. The Bn&t.Rn(V. 

Tho BcBiiininf< ot nojirmia. An thci Sontli Kensington Bobbk'. PevraadPolpit. 
KniJ'li'^hpien lji tiu' Ojlotil. s, Tht* Di-tretss ill Lyou.^ 

The State of Cow^ruuicnt OftlcoB. 


Tnrker'a Mi'ft.ale rictnres of Tvomn. 

Dr.iwin^t by Llic Iiulinn Mnrtera. The Old Shekarry. 

Tlie Epic of Uodos. Ciunllle’s Tomi(’ntr»r. An Eastern RofOtmor. 
Lihdorca AblH:y. The .Viild of BtroLuud. ' 

American I.iteraturo. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,117, MAIlCH *24, 1877: 


* The Patadise of Childhood; a Practical Guide to Kinder Gartners. By 
E. Wlob^. UlubtralcA Siwingfiold, Mass.: Milton, Bradley, & Co. 
London: lYttbncr & Co. 

t The jR/ftneiHs of Aunlyttcal Mrchtmics. By Do Vohon \Vo<al, A.M., 
£,E., Professor of Mathein.aBcs and Meebanica. New York; Wiley & 
Sons. London ; TrUbner & Co. 1876 . 

X Chemical Anatysis: a Guide in the Practical Study, of 

Chemistry. By Professtkrs Silas 11. Douglas and Albert IL Prescott. JSecond 
Edition, revised. New York : D. Von Nostrand. l.ondoa: TrUbner & Co. 
1B76. 


Uuvi't -TIk? Pr.'tiKol-dcminny-Mr. Butt's ElU-Tho Papal Allocution—Tbs 
Chfneuc! in I'nlifca’iila -L-.bcrty nil tho Press in France—-The Stock Exchange. 

IIcal(.U nnil Temper—Dear. Stanley in Newspaper Devolopiuenta—•'Bol- 

fiarians wid Turks"—Suburban Clubs—The Anglo*Vreueb rooitnerrlal Neguda- 
iLons- - Tho Lu»'.t of tho Cera Linda Book—Tho DoutrltiS of ProVocattob. 

Prot hero's Life of Slmrn de Montfnrt—Tho Enviroofiof London—Doudan's COrre- 
sffondencL^'-Major Kust^U's Turkish and Rue^iau Wnrs*-La Legends doe BItIntes 
.-S(dUr'8 V'irjjil—Tho City of Bunshme—rrinco Henry the Narj^tor^Tbo 
Dork OoUt'on. 


London; PublUhcd at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.a 


§ The Two GrSat Commandments. 8etmon» by tho Ilev. Orville Dow'cy. 
New York; James Miller. London: TrUlyuer & Co. 1876. 

II American Dairying : a Manual for fJutter and Cheese Makers, By L 
B. Atnold, A. M. liocbester, New York; Rural Home PublwhmgtJompaiiy. 
London; TrUbner & Co. 1876. 


Trttbuer & Co. 1:876. 

•• Washington : a Drama in Five Acts, By MnrUn F. Tupper, Author 
of “ l^verbiM Pbilo8opliy,” Ac. New York; Jamoe Miller. Lnadon ; 
TrUbno^ 6 t Co. 2876. . 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ardik 


! fYORlfi'S GREAT WORKS,. “ CHRIST LEAVING the 

i 'L/ I^UJSTOHIUM." and “CHRISTEMTETITNQ JERDRAIJEM " {\MUlSatjmiom- 



S«i|biirda.y 


of ■WA'rajMMJJifi'URi 
•tiSliniton ii«iure!m BuSiK"'®™ m *S 

i'Sm^ M®Kv6LiNT~FlTNI»"(ltaci^^^ 1)V 
• Clttarttr^.fiorth^l^LlEf uf Ih* WIIKWR wd (mVHANSonimTlSlf AIIT18T8. 

' 7*«tron-llF.tt MAJESTY THE QUt-EN- 

BlXTY-KIOnTIl ANNIVERSAUY IMNSKR of ih« Corprration will Ixj held at 
wFlNItulMnia Tavern,Great Queoit Strcvt.un Saturrlo}-, April 31, In;;, 

The RIbM Hon. Vlacoiiiu nUH Y, K.C.M.n„ln iht t'halr. 

. q/" SUii'iinfs, lrt77. 

< '<!. B. Birch. Eaq. I J I. 0 n»onl-Rr<>ilic, K»q. 

J. \V. Chairman, Esn. | Julin J. N'urlke*. I'-hij. 

Q«a. Godwin. EiH|.,i-'.Il.R. I U .stewart. E«|. 

W Cave Thomas. E^q. 

, Sfneathe tbondationoftlic Siwl.-ty ihi* Minmf W)* bus brt ri dhtributrd in n>lu>vlnff 
Widowaaiid Orphans uf lintloh AiiiMo. aixl dnrmir Oit im> 1 >t'iii riliv'flmv ^Vhlllw^ atnl 
rOurtaen Orphans Uaire retwivnl Annultiot uni'niniinbc ti> TIu' liip<titijili)ii Is ciiintly 

■ aupported by the Volunttuy Oon-itlMiii) and Snbn<nptiooH •>( Arlittsunil riitrijimnt Iho lino 

Arta. 

Genllemon'R TivkcU IN. ; I.mliiV. las Cd.. iiia> Iw olilninrd of Ihi'SNwanN , at the bur of 
^tho FroeintMona’ Tavern » andni fin- Sn-rUur}. I, Yoi M., K'i| . i TruNIrjur S.innrt'. W V. 

^ADi>rY COLLEIH:. -All KLKfrnON lo voufi 

ENTl 


iviitiiiir it)r rryiir iiur»>, pc 4iiacr uh' i asur lu iiii^ 

UUUaail.ltadley Culleui', .Ahiii;;(|(iii. 

rj’HEl>KNllAM C:()IJrKGK.'-T\VEI^^^ K SCHOI AUSHIES. 

Kl^ht. tl<>; Four, xaa Election socoiul weeU in M.i> -.Vpiily to the Suouicj vuY. the 
CoHeje,c»wHenh.iin. _ 

QUERUOUNE S(^IIO()L SCHOLARSHIPS. Js77?~'IV 

^ £LEl“rio;f III ELEVEN VACAXITF.N will UUr iiNec nt Mli'.M»mim-r._riir furilu-r 
liifoimatioii, apply to the III ksau, bbeilionie bcliuol, IhiiHit. 

fl N i v'l U S I T V (M > T H HR I lb (L ON DON) ’ S (.H10 O h. 

JUoil- /•—II l\ i S 11 i.N E"! E. M .A , late Icllow ol Trinity t''olie;:e, Ciiinbinlite. 
ric«>-,Vfisiri _R. U llitUl'ON. M A.. 1'rlUiw ol St IVtci'a Cnllijrr, Viunln nl/e. 

Thp ‘“Kintncr Term, hr/, w .il U;.'in Inr N’ew I’npiU, on Tuevluy, Miiv I, nt '• ,li, a m. 

'fW ‘‘ehii.il IS (loH- tri ih ■ i.i'v. I ' 111 , t ftu’ioii III till- Motropolilmi iliiil'va}, iiinl only a IVw ■ 
mlniitea' uiilk Irorn the I'l 1 - 01,111 nl si veiul othei Kali«u)s 
IhiCilibiie i< rii'iintiniii'il v iiii..ni i wi (inr.i! ininii'linieiit or “ inipositl'i’ - “ 

I'rtmiieitiisvs may N'oliia'in.i h mi llie Ofhee nl tin I'nlUce. 

I'liraiiU liitencbiir: l* .ml Hoyi iie\t Jinn ure leqin >ltii to eoninuiiuiMe wilh the Ileail- 
Maaler <u aooii ui ive-ihli. 

^TbtEIplIiP EI.Y, M.A , .ViCi r-Mi// to ll,t t'ouitii/ 

'Viuc- wLr7KHrr’’1^ stuatforo-on-avox. 

A Tlie Rev A. D ('nI.LlS. D I> l/.mf- Vn,./-»- E I V NI'S-< LINTON, \l A , 

Witli K' 111 ntliei Hesulolu Mii-iiiis |.,i| JtOV.s prepiiiiil Inr the Lnm'n.iiie'i, l'rnh!-><]nns, 
Ulilltqi). Na>ul, Il iliuii, iimi Vi s il ~eri iie t •'iiipetitioii'i nml the I'liblle V'lnmlH A Si'lndi.r- 
hIi||i li' oxiordot ill) Inr Ibii-e jloih, annually in i.»etnbir, Teiiiii, W), 7(i. ttnd HO (iiiineiu,. 
Nniiti.l V'Lrtrv lOtlninenH less. 

T-I FHSLKY, \VINC]IESTKP..-A." Ar'HKATHCin’F, B.aT, 

-» ilriel f'lilL.Oxfoifl, \'i( lift* HOYS between Ni ven ninl 'rvelve (nr Uic I'nblie Selioole. 
'IVniis liHiiind ISSOgiiineuK _ lliniio (.loae, iliii sley, W inuiiCfiLr. 

AlUXdDON SCII(M)L, llorks (Six Alilvfi from Oxford). 

^ hninnleil I.V-.l, 


GREAT BlTlrTENEY STHJSirr. 

Raro and Valuable IrijMiwy «f Jtdoki, Jat* *S. ffS.®!! 

THitthWAhh, W.D.. formerly Ekhop of M. J>av)d 

M Furniture, auiall Cellar o( Gholce Winea. and other ContOivM « »»■ Jotf • 

fcfl^dMn*. < la 

1\yin. ItAINHY liiis the honnur to annonnfe he to 

I LtX rwtlviHMn-ilrnetlom from JOTiN-TniittAVAi.ii, E«o. to SEU, by 
tUo I’renil-ps.fci (Jn-ut hilMiey Street. Hath, on TPtiKla>.AFd 10, IW. ^ 

I biiM. of Bndiiesa MMmiiene.iijt et Tnclte oX'liK-k pircmcly. the tontenU of «>« Ohota 
ltcMdcnca,.Nanpnaln,rbc lIBUAHY OP BOOTv.S, ^ ^ 

Which eonlam* many Thoii-tfin.l Voinme. of choice WmV»\n 

I'liSldsoph}. Uistorv, Toim'riiplie. Iboirrophy. ami Trawl 1 also fliw Editloni of thM^WK 
ami l.iitiu ciiusiea. ainl niipor'.niit IHneiralcd \Vuik», the whole of which ut m ttWeiwU* 
wndlttoii, undtnauy well bound. 

THE nOHSKHOLD FGUNITUllE 

Coniprl4e« Walnut and KosewinHl l>niwlii):-rooin Suites 1 Two Pianofortoa. 
fediMHl iiiid other Wiltinic Taiilrs. Mivlunfuny Winded Ilnokeaii!. on'lf*:* 

HdokaliiLt*. Diiiing-roijin uiid Study 1 uriuturc, the cuiiWuN of Miwrid IkUcJwnil*;i*i “7““ 
various KHer l*. ' 

The wlu.Ie of whl.Uwill Iw on View on Fridoy, Saturday, and ?loiid.iy, April-«. 7. and (I. 
hctwien the Iiuun. ni Ten and I'lvo o’clock, by t'atalociies only, priee N. (b> arlmit riii.r 
pcriKinHi. 01 be oluaiucil at the tlllUes nt the Auctioneer, W and SI .South.jate Street, Bath ! tw 
nt tliC riiiccot Sale. 

The MANSION to be f.ET, tTnfivrnlahed. 

TIYRROPATllY.—SUDHIIOOK PARK, Richmond Hill 

A / /iii irmr _l)r. KI)\S AUH LANE. M.A.. M^l. K-dln tor InvalidsandUntore- 
i|Ulnnirrest anil chance. Turkish Bntlison iheiireiiiiKea. Private entriinci to Ith-hinoi^U I ark. 

HOTELS. 

rpilE (JI!.\NYir,I,K PRIVATE SPECIAL EXPRESS 

TllMN*- to .sr LAU HI'.NvE-ON-se.v, near R AMsfiATE.InOnchourandFony- 
lhi‘nuniiLiv. Dcpuituns every f ndny, l;oin tliaiinc (.roaa, at .l.4ti,and Luuiiou Street, J.'i 


“''rilF HRAXVU.IJO." 

.1, “Nowlieie in F.iik'liiml eiiTi a ircrics of Batlii, ainh as that at the Granville, lie jccn.” 

,If01711 lip Post. 

“ As a ri .idcntiiil hotel duiinif w inter, tin' Gr-mvillf i« Rcrond to iinnc.”—O'bifcf. 
Arlilrr«*llio.\UMiiKU,Gi!iiivilU llnUl.Sii Lawrenii-on-Si a, lliiin«c«to. _ 

B UIHIITOX.—BFHFOUl) HOTKL.—Facinp Sea and 

EsiilaiJinlc. Near the M cut Pier (Vntral and uiin-l. larny esIublUhcd, HultfUnf 
Uooint S|iaeiuu»Collee-roniii Ibr Lndl, sand (•entlcinvii. '^i.ii-rVoter .“^rr' ice in liicllotcl. 

V. 1) KIi KAllDS, ifnnni/ir. 

E DKXT Sl lo,, 01 Stnmd, iind Royal KxfhnnifO, Loiiddi>, 

• MoniilWctiiTcr* Ilf CHKONOMETEKS. WA J’VlIES.Cl.OVKS; Xc. (GataloBiics 
I'rtc'To Her .Malesiy .IF.It.ll the PtiiKeol \\ ales, and FiiUMCii Soverel|{n.» 

MiikcM ol the <J rrat V^ esimnniici Vloek,aiid nl the New Standard CJoek ufthoKotal 
C)liverviitoT> Gievnwieb . 

\\7iLI7I.\Al S. BURTON, .‘iO O.vrord Street, \V.—The rerleot 

V » M, llvriTtlTE for ‘ilLA'I.U I'lu- real NIVKEli .NfLYFlR, liilroduccd inoie than 
TliirtvY''ear. uKoby Wll.LlAM S. LLKToN. w'Ikii pUml l.» the patenl luortBssof Musitk. 
Llkinirton v Vo , is ibv liesl uiilek’ next u silur tb.it e.ni be u«<d us »ueh. cUhct nwtuHi 
ur oinaincntully, as by no list ciin it be I'l^tincuisbed liinn leiil silvir. 

Fiddle nr Ik nil or I Kinc'sor 


1 ^^ 1: I A R P A 1 { K, 11 K N L F, Y-O N -T It A M L S. 

L I Iftit II mile I'ri.'M (be S'niion. 'I be Itev. ,J. M. VOLl.Alif), M A , oi bt John’s Ciil'e,''e, 
(’niol'i i,’i vwitli h';ll lelcn 111 * 'ind mil'll exi'i'rienei in lein.liln .ti finds op*niri!.', idler 
E- -ii I. , Wh ilijis i 111 I’Ai V lOilY s( imOLlni 11 liin'iiil 1 in ■.! HOY.*' Sitnnln.iv 
lir.ii [(• <1 niiist lusliliv Iti'i mil oll.cr )iurti( nliirs on Hpiile'.ii n 1 I >*.*1 iilinlilii ■>», llicb- 
inmi 'enrmiP. llcnll V-oil ll.inui 

■l^H>l UATIOX in AN UANNSTATT,mbar StuiRni’-V 

-A-i rr.ihusor lllitSVll, eel ilili-bid twenty-thiee virs, biia s.hik VAt’AN’l IES lor 


YOtlN' G KNTLE.MEN, ( ni'o ininsoneoi ibe lie'ilth'* i'l 1 
h<7U;>e .1 - l•lJ(n?rletlll^‘'l,v nitiiu I erpymeii ainl (ieidlrinni v 
diet I' i.iiile l.'ii'ln li -F'np J'mm.ielo'.i 1 upph to .Mri, Kll 
In .'dr-i. < oliiiitl lldc.i.K Vi Ampibill Pqiiure. Sl.U'., ui to J’l 


lit 1 in III I iimiiv Ml lllOMl's 
use Son. liuve been tbire. I'lie 
I. iH Mm llioroiiKh Knud, N.. and 
levor lliKM'ii.I mninlaU, 


'Pnlilcl'i.nkporPiirHms . perdo/m ; 1 Ui . i ' 

l>( nseit ditfo ditto . I, la. I 

'I'l a ■viKifins. 1 . 14 , ' I 

'riu'sc arc at stronglr platid and me in iveiv letiieit nt leavt equu 
aie flhnif .It lb( II tii-.f u'.ial d j nl\it, iiim b bi,'lu i lunt" AiMeon<L|i 
—Tiible spooin ftinl 1 nrk . m- in r do i m . I n ■•'<* i 1.17 ■ fiiidnrLiii li.u 

'I * ,l and A iilltc Si I" in whit* nn lul In.in 4 1 I »s. lo l7 7^ , Oia!) Vov, i 

I Diiiiiililiii. Hnud. Hi , iiniiiJ'' til l,!i file Ml oMi.ur ; Vomer Dubes. 

I tlie Set ol' I'liiir . VVaiinei>,. A7 '.’-i nd to jC 1'< l.'w.i Ibv.nil Hoxes. 1 u 
] i.iiMicnr Frames .A( ,at iiroi.orlmuHfe i’rnn. 

I ’I'ln larire.it Stofli in t vi'it 111 1 * III Pl'ilid IVi.'icr' Knives intd I'mks.. 

I onil Forlii, ami i-iirveis. .All kiiidii of lleiiiaimv done by tlic Patent Pn 


TtTlW)LWlCll. iSAXHlUHIST (filNK), tind OOOPKIFS 

V V WILL. Kei Dr MUGIILS Wriinj; Cnm . who liut im-i-iii ovc Him, jceeivct 
TM KL^ F; pupils only li.r tl^abnve. Terms liieliihivc ol Ilnrbesi .Vsinslmree -ialmc.W. 

I IXTON HOUSfC iSLfJOOL, Iinubdowno Crv.scent, Xotliri;; 

^ imu MV.fViHr*/i.,i/. .1 lIMtlDE. M.A. Heb renif* to Nnblomeii and Gi ntleini n. 
ItiCliMlnit semtel of the leulmi; FT'lmailomsts r>t the duy. A lew ItOVS riieived us 
Boarders. LoeWriy very Iniillliy. I'lomHetns un nppileution. 

, * PKIVaTK KDUVATION in URi;SSEL.S. 

. TYR,, GBOSSMAXN, M.A., wlio hn.s [liiftstiii iiianv Pupiln, ha.s a 

fotr VM’ANVIES f.r 'SONS «>| NOIU.EMEN and t.ENTl.LMEN. iVsinpH to be 
prfuared far the Army, Navy, f ivil •'orvlit*, I!nlvcrsitles ami ( oimneieml i.iir-iiitn f reneli 
anil Gerneni always sysiken and thmouiihly lau«l>t. Ilicbesi reti reiiees . Addresk. 74 rue des 
Itttitic'A, HniHu'Is. ___ __ 

D r. HAYM-VN, Rprtor of Aldinrrham, Tdinfa-sliiro, p\-JIe.ul- 

Maalcr fd Rtiij'.i '4i hnol, bah a Vneoncy for a PUPIL, after Easier, lo pirpurc for Uiil- 
vcyally, PiolCruloa, .vc A'idicss. M. .IoUh'b VidUce. Oafonl. 

*’pllK JUw. R. U. I1.\RT, Viciir of Bontley, Siitlolk, and 

formerly bchotar of Fbnmanucl Odletfe, Vimbridirc, wihIicm to rtLeive l‘hr*e «ii 1 oui 
L1TTI,E BOYS to be prepared, with his own Hon. lor a I’nt'he Si bool, iidirime ; The 
Vfjt JU'V. .1. 8. lltiWBon DO., IKan of I lietlcr, uiiU the Rev. Dr. Abbott. Ilrad Mii.sler of 
Ujji ('ity Ilf Tjundnii School. ___ ___ 

TJ'pUOATlON, noar BLALKUlbATH, London, H.K.— 

kiri. KAIA^ receives n limited number ot PUPILS as llOAKtyFlKS Ouit cxcit'dinr 
taUU.COtnbi'^'it'e n’linlsitc ' 


rpp FINK AKT AU0TI0NTEEK.S, I)EAI,EP.S. EXHIBITION 

A * ]llASAai;iUI.,ndMlii!n.-ltU lT.t«n<l«d t. Vim on » ISol ..f Uinl In Unrt HtiWl. 
Bt^ftiitUcItMlrtiot, and ^ablc of adaptation to suit the requirements r? Tananta. Amp^tWHia 


Biiildlnpa. in the rear ol 
ni. Auctiona, Lltaranrano 
of Tenants. Ample goorie 
I tv Metari. U. 


C'Uiei.t Bf leort rqual I'l what other ho^^^os 
iiiie«" A M fond .|iiulity of I'ldiflt Palti i ii 


s,..i>ii(s. lis |>crdiiMii. 
• la .tiled I atlerii. ID i 
liom I7 lbs. to I'H las, 
to I'l 10 a, j Cruet and 

iiid Fisb-eiitiuKKnives 


WII.LIAM M. PilUiTON, GeiH'ijil Fii'iiWliiiiir Iioiinionp'-er, by nppoJiitmpnt. 

Il.K.ll. llio Prime ol WuKs mlthU a t pot frve.iContiimliur iiiiwanls of WiO 

llliistratiiiiis nt his nniivulled Miiik, witli J.IaI nl Priiis Binl Pluiis uf thc Pliirty lari.*e 
Mi'iw-rooiiis T>t)xford sircii W i I, I a, I, iiiid 1 New in.m ‘>iirel’■! 5. iind fi Perry's Plaiv ; 
imil I Newman A'aid ; Maniifiietoin s, H4 Newman Miiel, anil Newman Mews, Lundvn.W, 


O Po R I S 


0 0 M P A N Y’S 


tamt.cvmhbiiiie alCthe ri’iinlsitcs ol u comfort.ible home. 'I'lie Tnlllon pompn-cs ii hound 
KntflVsh CTiiirjktfofi in all Its bianehes. .AeeomplishinenlN by Prorensurs nt Inicli atuudint,' 
Tlj{|C nest^^rin eotnfticncrs on May I .Grafton llunsc. Upper Lewialiain Huud. 

A REVONSIHRK OLERGYSIAN, farming liia own Estiitp, 

pmpnrca PITPH-S for Wtiolirleh. thc Unnersilles. and Public Seliotils. A Prnfessor of 
Pjcnnh and German aUemts dally, T'nuhuul u(lvftiiliii:cs fm delinite Unjs. Terms,an Guineiis 
pttBiiUUm -AddrcM. M.A , Post fIfflcc. DUsry St. Miiry. near Flxeler. 

XX hour by Kail, West. fVom liondon. Town Prnfi ssors, Ini'litsi\'i-trrms.70tiiHaGuii<ea'<. - 
Addresa, V, F. K..cara of 11. fitevens, Fisti , 4 Trafaluar Siiuarc. C'Jmriiic C'loss. 

T?mJOATfON”ln GllRMANY.-A LAI)Y of I'OSlTlONL'ihi 

M’ife of a Hlsh Government Gfllclal in Prussia, is denMus of rect ivinc into her fjinily 
• YOUNG LAliV to Kdneatc i»lth her only Dauirliler, Uire Eiebt, If nei'essary two yotinif 
Lsidtes cniild he rctvived, but one only would be preferred—Address, P. P.. law of Mr. G. 
fitract.M Coriiliill, £.C'. 

wANTKDi wlio can DRAW AGRKl^- 

• * * JlENTS.LF.ASKS. Memorials,.InlormaUons, Ac,, nml Prepare Proofs for Mokis- 
Crates' IMes. attend tv a luvu Estate, and iimke hiinMilf useful in a Public Dilic« In • 
Midland ’Town ...Address (stutintt Mlao' required), 8. G. 1., care uf G. Norton. Ksq., SK Groat 
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PRINCE RISMARCK. 

rflHB retirement of Prince Rismakck from the supreme 
X direction of public affairs in Prussia and Cermauy 
iilis taken by surprise his countrymen and Euro[ic. In the 
2>lcnitndo of his power, the first staLCMnari in Europe, tlio 
c;ieator of the Empire, tbo seeniinfi^ arbiter of <he latos of 
insJny nations, has suddenly struck work. Ho announces 
that |i0 prefers and needs the quiet ot priv.ilc life, and 
Imvcs the world to go 011 as it eau witlioiit him. He says 
lie IS dl, and au inquisitive and sceptiual public asks why 
lie should bo ill ? Tho answer probably i^r tho vuy .simple 
<mc that he "really is ill. Tho prolonged stram to which 
ho has bo^riishubjectod has at last proved too much for him. 
Ho lias loji^ been buffering, and he has cho.'ien tlio date of 
his sixty-tliird birthday to contess that ho is not so young 
as ho wub. Too much o^cileracnt, anxiety, and respon* 
sibility, daily eonlhclti and daily perils, have* worn him 
out, alllioiigh hm natural btivngth is far beyond that of tho 
aV'orage of mankind. It has tor some time been no seeret 
that ho would have beiovo long to choose between d«*ath 
and letiremciit, and he luib chosen to lotiie, to tlio disiip- 
pointniciit of many alike of his friends and enemies, who 
held, for dideront reasons, that ho was bound ^o dio at his 
post, lint it i*^ not unnatural that ho hbould have thought 
that ho cou|d doli^ country better service it he lived on to 
be wady if any great emergency should require his reap- 
j^earance. Ho will bo sure to be found willing to Jiolp if ho 
iS really wmiited, and the mere fact tliat he may at any 
tUiy resume his high position, and that lie is watch- 
mg what (icrniauy i.s doing at homo and abroad, will 
cxercibc a ^ollstant influenco on the policy which his 
''ountryineu adopt. No tribute to his cminenco could bo 
more striking than tbat implied in the proloiiiul ludiffer- 
/•nce with which tho names of those iippoiuted to hucceed 
Jiim in Ins dittemit offices liavo been received. It Wllling- 
io*v had been killed iil Waterloo, it w'ould not have seemed 
matfer ot much moment which of his generals bad taken 
ovor his eommaud. Fortunately the gieat captain of 
Heim.in .statesmansliiphasiiot beeiikillcd but only wounded, 
and lus nuccessoiM will know that they aie conducting their 
opefatioiui under tho buporintendence of his vigilant 
Even while ho seoms to bo doing nothing, saying 
nothing, and inspiring no one, his inllucnco will KMuam a.s 
long as lie lives, and it would have been a great loss 
to his country if ho bad shortened Jiis bio mtrely tbat 
» 'or ^ little while longer his influenco might bo direct 
/iit-ead of indirect. Uermany with Princo IJismakck 
aa I'Ciitemonfc is a much greater Power iq every w^ay 
than it would bo with Prince Bismarck dead. 
whly ft tonqibMry rest may recruit his Jiealth, and he 
may ifl the eburso of time be willing to rcnumo his 
ordinary work. Rut this oannot be contidcntly expected. 
Kis ntJOd.^of re«it is im^rativo, and his nerves and 
geoerq.! health have been so much shallcred, that it is not 
iikeJy that lie will readily seek again the burden of office 
iiX tunes; and it may be prosqmed that it will be only 
when, ifforais are threatening or raging that ho will heaco- 
ibrtb (^naontl to p\lot the labouring State. 

The domestic affwrs of Germany are passing through a 
stage which’at onco accounts for Princo Bismarck’s wish 
to rhtik'e and justiti^ tho stop he has taken. The great 
hoes’ of tho- Empire have been laid. Tho indispensua- 
blef ounditions of cohoreuoo. have been accepted by or 
lorced on minor l^ates^ Priheo BrsMAftCK has had 
»»gulatiD^ ^ho rdations iff Chtirch anU Btate, 


Tho militnry organi/ation, tho coinage, tho criminal code 
of united (iermany have been fashioned to his satisfac¬ 
tion. But after tho day of gi*cat thing.s tho day of 
tliing.s inevitably comes. Although tho l,irgor olemeuts of 
a settlement are accepted, eonflicts over details arise. HMi’e 
real union of Geimany into a whole, tho existeucoof whief; 
is reeognizod in all tho trifles of ordinary life, must '^0 
W'ork, not of one man or of a few years, but of ^ rejMt a 
generation. M'lie German.s who arc nowTfftjjpkl on to wm'k 
tho Imperial system liave grown up with all tho traditions, ^ 
leeliiigs, and prejudices ol members of particular StatC‘<y 
and they inelinc to walk in their old grooVos so f.ir as they 
think they can do so without bringing the Empire to 
destruction. They find a ploasiiro in tliw’nrtitig Princo Bis- '*'t 
MAKCK in little thiiigt. l*riisrian olVieials trained in tho belief 
tbat eaeh dep.irtnnnt is solely respou'^ible to the Sovereign 
do nor, bend easily to tho theoiies of Parb.'imentary go- 
‘vernment. Tboso who have been nceustomed to work 
tho railways in Ibo minor States arc pleased when they can 
put obstaoks in tlio way of a man w'ho desires*that all 
railways .should bo w^orked so as to servo tlio purposes of 
tho Empire Germann, too, .aro neeessanly deficient in 
political education, and iniiny of them arc easily induced to 
shut their eyes to the dangers of Socialism or tho taJlftCiOB 
^*f Protection. To keep lies countrymen Htr,sight, Prj^o 
Bismarck h.as to bo always at them, fiarnmering, figj^tjng, 
arguiug, and not unlrequently hull\ilitg, so that may * 
guido tlicm light in matters o.icliof which seemsseparatnljr 
of no great impui/auec. He h like a man 
fashionod for himaelf a fine park, uiid then finds lie nk$ 
pass his life in spncldiug thistles. Tins is wearisome W 0 ilf,^<i 
tho weariness IS ot akind peculiarly tryingtoaraanwhdyfljOveiv " 
exertion bus made nervous and excitable. Howevev hai’d hft 
worked,be could not in this direct lonhringhis workto uivptid* 

In tho details of domestic polities iho Goimans must i^iiiip 
day be left to t.ike their own course, and blunder on as 
well as they arc able. Prince Bismaiick. may fauly say 
that tho timo is now como when ho inuy leave theip to 
themselves; and if tho mistakes they make are v^y 
serious, they will be sure, ho may think, to couui to him tuv 
help them out. ot their dillicullieB. ^ 

Itccrtaiuly, however, might have seemed thq^Jlie pr^ 
sent was scarcely a moment when tlio general sliuatiolii of 
Europe would have permitted him to Hunk that ho could 
bo well spaied. There are .so many tbro.Uening aymptorns, 
and a war to which Germany conld not bo indiflcrem, 
appe.'U'i bowetiuics so near, that li scom.s woiido^'tul 
tliat Prince liisMiiicK should think this a lit opjlor- 
tunity lor enjoying a year of Itusuro and travel. AUy 
explanation of his motives musr Iwfr moro gue 8 .swork. 

No one outside a very small eir<*lo of intimato conlidant.s, 
and very po.ssibly no ouo at ail, knows what is tho reel 
view of Princo Bismarck as to fho pre.sent situation of 
Europe. Wo c.in only discuss probabditios; and oftbli 
solutions of his retii-emont tho most improbable seems to 
bo that ho has long been ir^’ing to decoy Russia into+a 
war which he knows must ruin her, and that ho now finds 
he must give way, and Icavo his wiso anff honest okl 
master to explain to the Czar, and to ignorant porBOusliko 
Princo Gortchakoff, tho real truth aa to tho prospecl^ and 
position of Russia. If anything can bo considorod certain, 
in £UiTeiut history, it is that tho UzAi^ finds hiiufieff oh thh 
verge of war, not^ because ho lisloned to the wily oonniiola 
of ‘Prijiyco^BiSiURrTr, bift b^ccaihij® he shared the enthoslasfu 
of l\>s people, aiihj wished fq jroi‘sft0*tba traKhtioqal poKoy 
of hia. country. Fw urging Russia to its ruini rmco 
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tho single occasion on which he hasspokon pub- 
licly of the Kastoim question, uttered ii soleiftn warning to 
Rnssia Uittt she woukl have to iTckon >Yith Gennauy if 
she pushed too far on tlie dangt'voua path o{ conquest. It 
is equally difficult to believe that Ik'inro Hismauck now 
retires because he sees no eh a nee of liiiding a pretext 
for a wicked and" indefensildo attack on France. Prince 
Bismarck exacted very hai-d terms from Franco, and l>aa | 
perpetually rcminclod liis connlrymcn that they must bo ! 
always armed ond tduays on llio alert if they wish to - 
retain wliat they won. lint he has atoadily maintained 
that the true policy of (lermany must he a defensive one, 
and Ills influence lias always used in the diretdiou of 
moderating the impatience of tin* military caste in (lerm.any. 
SOTUG French evitirs liave cxru-esHod a satisfaction at the 
thought that Prince Pi-MAiuMi will no longer inspire iho 
foreign policy of ( Icrmany, as they think that liis retirement 
is n guarantco of continue I ])c.wo between Geirnany and 
France. They may he tlianklul if they do not come to se(^ 
how much they are mistaken, and do not cxj)ericnee how 
much move unpleasant ii will bo for Franco to have to deal 
with tlio military caste in Germany, when Prince Uismauck 
i.s no longer at hand to repress its arrogance and allay its 
irritation. Perhaps tlio siinj»lest and most probable ex¬ 
planation of his rctirmriout is tliathcdoes not sec anything 
touching very closcfly the interi’sts of Germany in iho 
present .sfafo of F^nropean atfairs. ifo leaves G'ennany on 
cxcclJmit terms with lOngland, Aubtria, and Italy; he 
leaves it with no ftv(!rt or iminediato .signs of hostility 
to Franco ; and he has kept his uountrynien quite clear of 
any direct connexion with tlio settlement of Turkey. 
If Russia does not go to war, iho crisis is over for (he pre¬ 
sent; and if Russia docs go to war, ho has secured, .so far 
as such a point can bo secured, tluit Russia will not. do any¬ 
thing to wound the eusceptihilitics or imperil Iho interests 
of Germany. It may therelbre seem to him that Ihoro i.s 
nothing very particular for him to say or do jasl now, and 
that, if rest is necessary for Ids liculth, he is us free to lake 
it as ho could over hope to be. 


Till-: FROTOCOL. 

T he publication of thu Protocol and the official corre¬ 
spondence relating to it will sufficiently explain iho 
difficulties which for all mo delayed an agreement on the 
< subject. Tliey were at last iivorcomo by an umlerstiiudiiig 
that England should m^t be bound by any agreement if 
Rnsiia eveiilnally failed to di.sarm. I’ho I’rotocol .sets forth 
iu snb.stuncio Hint tlaj Powers who have signed it take 
cognizanco of tho conclusion of peace with Sm'via; that, a.s 
to jMouionegro, they consiiler tho rectilical ion of the 
frontier and the free navigation of the Bojana dcsiral>io ; t hat 
they regard tho arrangements between tho Porto and 
tho two Priucijialities os a sti*p ioward.s pacitieal ion; and 
that, recognizing tho good iutentiona of tho with 

regard lo the Christian ]iopulation8 and its (wident 
interest to carry them into etl'ecb, they invito that 
Government to plrt(!o its firmics on a peace footing, i 
It is intiiiiatod also that tho Powi^rs propose to watch care¬ 
fully, by means of tbnir represtmtatives .at Gonstimtinoplo 
a:9d their local agents, tho maniicr in which tho prornj.s(!d 
reforms of tfio Ottoman Government arc carried into elfeet, 
and that, if their hopes should unco more be. disappointetl, 
they reserve to themselves to consider in common tho best 
ineana of securing the well-being of tho (Jlnustian popula- 
tiouB and the interest a of (he gonc'ral peace. A Russiuu de¬ 
claration is apiMjuded, to the eflbct that, if peace is conclndcd j 
with Jilontrnegro, and the reforms promiscil by Turkey arc | 
seriously uudertaken, tho EAii'i.itOR will consent to treat us j 
to disarmament; and thero is also a declaration by Lord 
Derby tiiat, in default of reciprocal disarmament, tho Pro¬ 
tocol will bo deemed null and void. It is not surprising Mmt 
political critics in England and in Russia arc inclined to 
disparage a compact by winch neither party is absolutely 
bonnd. The Russian Ambassador, indeed, declared before 
the signature of tho Protocol that his Government wished 
to demobilizo the army ; bnt ho added tho limitation that 
Turkey must not only agivc to disarm simultaneously, but 
luuRt make peace with Montenegro and prevent tho occur¬ 
rence of fresh outrages. M'he Amiussadok'.s words have 
been recorded in tho oflicial account of tho proceedings; 
but they wero not in the tiist instance reduced to writing. 
The nogoliatoi’s may not liavo iutcndcs^l to express mutual 
Buspiciou; but they were anxious to guard themselves 


by every imaginable reservation. The general object was 
to establish some ostimsible concert, and at the same time 
to concede none of tho conflicting principles^ which it 
had previously been found difficult to reconcile. Four 
of the Great Powers have throughout tho discussion 
kept themselves in the background, either through 
defcrcuce to Russia, or because they placed confi- 
douco in tho firmness and perspicacity of tho English 
Government. It is not the first time that the same onerous 
compliment lias been paid to a Government which is SiiOT 
]>osed not to shrink froni tho duty of plain speaking*. 
Fourteen or fifteen years ago, when Napoleon III. proposed 
a Gongresa on tho general alfair.s of Europe, the Continental 
Fower.s, although none of thorn approved of tho proposal, 
returned a guarded assent, Icaviog Lord John Russell to 
■ incur the anger of tho French J'Impekor by demonstrating 
! in a vigorous despatch tho absurdity of tho entire project. 
At the present time no Goveriiinoiit is disposed cither to 
aid Ru.ssia iu the ooorciou of 'J’urkey, or unnecessarily to 
)‘e(;ogiii/,o the right of Russia to interfere; but England 
alone has ojiotdy maintained the validity of tho Treaty of 
Paris, and lias steadily resisted tho Russian protorisions. 
The Protocol mipcars to include an ongagement on tho 
part of ilie signatory Powers to adopt such means as may 
bo deemed expedient for inducing tho Porto lo ptu-form the* 
promises of iinprov(!d administration which have been 
repeiitodly made. If Russia fails to disarm within a ri‘a- 
sonuhlo time, Engkirnl will not even bo bound to adopt any 
means lor tho accom])lisIimeTit of tho common object. It 
seems impossible to promise less, if the document is to 
iiieliulo any kind of undertaking. 

Notwithatandiug the vagueness of the Protocol, there is 
some reason to hope that it may servo its purpose. Tlio 
signatures affixed lo the diplomatic agreement are its most 
important part. A rupture of tho nogotiations would almost 
certainly have been followed by an advance of tho Russian 
army, and it may bo supposed that an amicable arrange¬ 
ment ought to produce tho opposite result. Tho Russian 
jtjurnuls wero at first allowed or instructed to announce 
that ilieir Goverumont h.ad obtained a great diplomatic 
victory; nor -would it have been desirable to disturb an 
illusion Avhich was .'ipparontly designed to reconcile public 
opinion to the abandonment of armed iiitorvontiou. Within 
a few days the journals once more assumed a warlike tone, 
the Miuisteis having perhaps discovered that, thcii- original 
statements wero not implicitly believed. If tlie Turkish 
Government prudently makes concessions to Montenegro, 
and gives assurances of ita intention to disarm, the Ruasian 
Government iiuiy pcrlmps pensnado its subjects that the 
object of the threatened war has boon obtained with¬ 
out actual collision. Tho most di.sqnieting symptoms 
consist in the alleged continuance of military pre- 
p.-irations; but it is salislactory to know that there 
are no independent new'.spapcr Correspondents at the 
headquarters of the ai’iny, and that all reports and 
ni moil vs aro exclusively official. It is at least possibln 
that reinforcements, railway arrangements, and plans ot 
cauqjaign may havo bceu announced for political reasons 
with little rcfercnco to actual occurrences. When the 
numbers of an army expand suddenly from 250,000 to 
I .joo,ooo, it may beallowablo to receive with a sceptical reserve 
inronn.'ition diivctly or indirectly furnished by tho Govern¬ 
ment. It is much more certain that General Ionatiekp 
was sent to the European capitals on a diplomatic mission 
th.ni that tlio Archduke Nicholas has received orders to 
cross tlio Prutli at tho beginning of May. [f it is true that 
thu Emperor Alexander intends to reward his confidentialy 
Envoy by a liigh titular distinction, thero will be addi- ^ 
tioiiol rca.son for supposing that the Russian Government 
iiHotida to maintain peace. Now, as at all former times, 
Ibi, decision rests with the Emberor alone, although he 
may 111 ink it desirable to satisfy the judgment of his sub¬ 
jects, who will iu any case accept bis policy. 

If tlui odd arrangement with which tho negotiations 
ended had not been patched up, tho Ignatiefk mission 
miglit Jiavo been explained by a desire on tho part of 
Russia to place tho EMBI^H0R’s pacific wishes on record at 
tho beginning of tho war. Tho liussian Government 
might Jinvo plausibly objected to the ingenious device by 
which Lord Derby evaded tho apparent necessity of in- 
sistmg on disarmament. As tho compromise was finally 
adoptod, some contingency to which it was applicable must. 

I have U'cn contemplated by Russia. Disarmament, which 
will not bo of right demanded by tho other parties to tho 
I Protocol, will subject them to tho obligatioug, if any, 
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wWct bare been hypothetically incurred. War, on the 
other hand, would invalidate the result of so many negotU 
ationa. It is perfectly true that llusaia haa given no 
formai undertaking to abandon, or oven to poatpoue, her 
invasion of Turkey, but a warlike policy would bo moi« 
oflfeuaivo to Europe since the signature of an ngi*oeiaent 
which was evidently designed as an iustrument for maiu- 
taining peace. Those who have taken the trouble 
to construct a bridge for the Eussiun retreat would be on- 
tiblod to complain of the waste of their labour if the bridge 
were not used for its destined purpose. If the army lu 
Bessarabia is.'disporsod, it will not bo expedient to dilate 
on the vacillations of Eussian policy. The reasons foj* 
peace are obvious and cogent; but it is plain, that some 
time since they were not thought conclusive. A ywir ago 
Lord Deiidy incautiously asserted that the financial condi¬ 
tion of Eussia was a security for peace. It is possible that 
economical considerations may have contributed to the 
ultimate decision of tho Russian Governraent; but experi¬ 
ence shows that great I’owers are seldom deterred from 
war by pecuniary diihcultios. A Rtronger reason for mode¬ 
ration has probably been furnished by tho impossibility of 
obtaining from the Great Powers an assurance of eventual 
neutrality. Austria especially has throughout reserved 
freedom of action ; and at tho bogiiiniiig of the ses.sion of 
the German Parliament Prince Bismauck significantly inti¬ 
mated that in certain contingencies Germany would cotno 
to tho assistance of Austria. It is nob to bo .supposed that 
tho Turkish armaraouts influenced in any consideiablo 
degree the policy of Kussia. The only couseqiionco of a 
declaration of war which could be regarded as certain was 
tho success of the Russian army against tho Turks. 

Tliuso who have taken an active part in advocating the 
claims of the Cladstinn subjects of the Sui/i’an have somo 
reason for the dissatisfaction which they express at tho 
result of tho negotiation with Eussia. Tho English 
Goverument has perhaps accomplished the object which 
it proposed to it.self of preventing or adjourning a rupture 
between Russia and Tuj'key ; but it has not obtained; nor 
since the failure of tho Conference demanded, any conces- 
biou from tho Porte. In the courso of tho late discussion 
tho Government constantly repudiated any purpo.se of 
cocu'cion; and conaequtftitly it can only roly on friendly 
iiillueiice for the adoption of any advice which it may olTer 
to the Sultan and hia Ministers. It i'l fully ascertained 
tliat tho noutmlity of the English Government is approved 
by Parliament; but the minority ha.s a plausible case for 
conipluining that there is no security against tljc continu¬ 
ance of chronic niisgovcrnment,or oven against tho possible 
rocurrenco of such atrocitie.s as tlio.se wliich were perpe¬ 
trated last yL'ur in Ihilgaria. Many expressions of Lord , 
DekiiV, Sir StaI'I'okd NoKTUooTr,, andulbcr AIinlstcr.s maybe j 
quoted as admissions that tlio oppressed Christ iunsaro ontitlcMi 
not only to compassion, but to sonu? kind of protection ; a)id 
it is ]»rrl‘ectly truo tliat any cxpir-ss or implied pwmise 
of aid which may bavc boon given has not been fuUillod. 
It may nob bo possible to vindicate the absolute consist¬ 
ency of tho Government; and perliaps it would have been 
prudtmt to withhold vague pleilges wliich could only bo 
redeernod by a policy of coercion. There can be littlo 
doubt that Lord Dekhy will apply to the Porto all tho 
moral prc.saure which he may ijavo tho meana of exercis¬ 
ing; and tho influence of EugUiud, which had been previ¬ 
ously impaired, ought to bo revived by tlio great servico 
which will have been rendered to '^I’urkey if diplomacy has 
Buecoeded in averting a Russinn invasion. It is po.Shil)lothat 
tho Tuiks themselves may at lust iiave become convinced 
that tboir only chance'of preserving their national exist¬ 
ence is to abate some of the grosst;r evils of their system 
of govemmeni. Even the anomalous and parndoxic-al 
Parliament may possibly be turned to somo pmciical use, 
as somo of tho members appefir to construe libeially the 
powers and immunities wdiich ajo Hecuiod to tho Assembly 
ou jiaper. It will bo strange if an institution plagiarized 
from countries in a different stage of civilization should 
find a congenial soil in Turkey. A well-paid and im¬ 
partial police force would oflbr a better chuuco of im¬ 
provement. 


THE COMING BUDGET. 

T is now known that tho anticipations of tho CuANCELLOii 
of tho Exchequer will be almost exactly confirmed by 
the result, Tho equilibrium between last year’s estimates 


and the dctual receipts and expenditure is due,to a eatualifi- 
creas© of miscoUaneoutt revenue; but tho dodcionqy w-ould 
in any case have been fractional. It was xm^btedly 
prudent to assume that the ordinary income of the last 
year would be tho same with that of the year before. As 
trade has not yet emergod from its long stagnation, ibo 
revenue derived from consumption might have been ex¬ 
pected to decline; but the increase of population, and tho 
maintenance in almo.st all branches of industry of the high 
rate of wages which had been c.stablished in more prosper¬ 
ous times, has prevented any considerable diminution of 
receipts from tho Customs and the Excise. The actual 
proceeds of tho additional penny of Income-tax must 
depend in some <lcgreo ou the complotonesa of collection. 
The increiiso iu the produce of the tax during the year is 
less than 1,200,000!., while, at the former rale, each penny 
produced a million and a half. Tho large reductions and 
exemptions by which Sir Stajeoki) Norihcoti-: guarded 
against popular agitation account for a part, but probably 
not for tho w}iole,of the diminished return. Arrears now out¬ 
standing will bo credited to next year’s estimates, with 
tho rcssult of producing a .slight increase os corapai'od with 
tho corresj,>onding item in tho last Budget. The estimates 
of expenditure will be nearly the same with those of 
year; but Sir Stafeoud NoiajiCuTu’s Sinking Euiid will 
now bo brought for the first time into full opei'atioD, in¬ 
volving an additional charge for the present and future 
years of 300,000!. It is not to bo supposed that either tho 
Cjianclllok of the ExojitguEit or the House of Commons 
will divert the fund from its destined application within 
two year.s from the first adoption of tho plan, and iu a 
season of no extraordinary financial pressure. All pmdiea 
arc verbally pledged to a partial reduction of tho dobt; 
and Sir Stakfoud Nok'iucotl’b schemo is cheapor and 
simpler thau tlie practico of creating terminable annuities. 
Altogether, it will bo necessary to provide nearly 
80,000,000!. for the public service ; nor is the expenditnro 
unreasonable as compared with the outlay of twenty, 
thirty, or forty years ago. Warlike storcfB, tho cost of 
naval construction, and tho wages of soldiers and sailoi's 
have largely risen ; and a largo addition to tho civil func¬ 
tions of Government baa ueceasarily produced increased 
exponas. A jiart of the addition to tho expenditure of ii 
former generatiou is merely a matter of account. About 
fivc-and-twenty years ago Air. Glaostonu introduced the 
rule of Lncludiiig in the annual outlay the cost of collecting 
tho revenue. 

It may bo hoped that tho Cuanckllor of tho ExcHRQOKfi 
will adopc ibe simple eour^^e ofiuakiug no financial cliftngc 
during the pre.sent year. He will bo justified, uutwith- 
atandzng the unsatisfactory results of tho autumn and 
winter quarUTS, iu calculating on the name revonuo which 
he last year expected and received. Although industry is 
still sUigiiaut, there aro some symptoms of an approaching 
revival of commercial activity; for the first time in many 
months the rate of interest in tho open market is the 
same with that of tho Dank of England, and tho increased 
demand is apparently duo to legitimate causes. The re¬ 
turns of raiiway traflic during tho early spring show a 
slight advance zis compared with tho corresponding sca-smi 
of last year, and some trades aro in a tolerably flourisin.ng 
condition. 'Ihvo year.s have elapsed since tho events which 
were followed by tho esposure.s of the Foreign Loans Com¬ 
mittee, and more thon a year since tho ruinous losses 
inciuTod by Turkish bomllioklers. No similar cause of 
distress has ui i.scn during 1876; zind there has never Ixzon 
a luno in which the more hazardous kinds of speculation 
have been more generally suspended. There are objections 
to financial schemes which lezivc even a remote chance of 
deficiency ; but the Cuancllloic of tlze Exchequer will luivo 
to balance tho disadvanUige.s of a narrow or viuiishing 
margin of revenue over e.\j)cn<liiure against tho great and 
immediate mL^chief of increased taxation. The suggestion 
of an addit ion to the spirit duties is not likely to be adopted. 
A change in the rate of duties ou articles of consumption 
which i.s intended to be only temporary involves great in-' 
conveiiiouco to matiufacturcrg and traders. It is difiicuU 
to estimate the eflect of an increased tax on consumption; 
and the negotiations relating to tho French Commercial 
Treaty might perhaps be ombarnwsed by an iucrda.sod 
Customs duty on spirits, although a corresponding addition 
would be necessarily made Uz tlio Excise. There seem.H to 
bo no other indirect ta which could be increased without 
great inconvenience. 

There remains tho almost dofeuccless victim of modem 
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financiers, the tinfortnnate payer of fncomo-tax. Sir 
Staffokd NoUTncOTE was perliaps umlIlly blamed for the 
inequalities which he introduced into tlio assessment of the 
tax when bo last year increased the amount. There was 
no doubt that the poorer contributors, while they bore but 
an equal share of the direct iiiqiost, [laid more than their 
proportional share of Excise and Customs duties. It was 
also just to extend to the lower section of the* middle class 
an exemption which had, In spite of the law, been practi¬ 
cally asserted by artisans. The principle of partial relief 
bad been recognized from the time »)P Sir ItouKur pFrfi to 
the present day; and it was justly remarked that a 
moderate extension of apparent anomalies eon Id scarcely 
umount to revolntimiary eoutiseatiori. 'riune is no doubt 
tliat; the CilANCL'LLOn of the Exciiiw^Lii R has in bis otlicial 
capacity profited largely by his conciliation of a ciuis 
which included the most froublesoino section of taxpayeis. 
The small tnidesrnen wlu) responded to lliu ajipeals of 
ugitatora have been silenced; and tJie great miijonty of 
borough voters have no interest in the pereent.i';(‘ 
which may he loviud on ineoine, Tiic surviving con¬ 
tributors to tho Income-tax have a stioug moral 
claim on tbo forbearance of the ^linistc'r who has 
relieved himself from the clainorons remoiistranees of 
tlieir neighbours. They liud simultaneously to bear an 
addition of fifty per cent, to their own burdens; and they 
aro now waiting w'ith anxmty to learn whether lhe increase 
jnay not be doubled. A Cliancellor of the E'O-lieijiier is 
unavoidahly coinpelb'd to disregard exact syinnn'iry of 
taxation; but ho is at tlic same time bound to remember 
iliafc the Income-tax becomes more unequal as often us it 
varies in amount. If the cliurgo could have been perma¬ 
nently maintained at tlie unxlerate rate to wbieli it bad 
been judiciously reduced by Mr. Ijowk. the recipient of an 
income worth a year’s pureliusG would in ctmrse of time 
have paid precisely tho same relalive amount with the 
landownei* or tbo freeholder. An addition wbicli is 
imposed for a short time weighs unjustly on the trader or 
professional man whose income may perhaps (uily coincide 
TU duration with tho tax. Anollier vc-ason against an 
increase is that tho proportionate pi-oductiveiiois of the tux 
varies inversely with flic rate. 

There is no reason to regret the practical <^oMeonf ration 
of responsibility on the UirANrt'rj.nii (jf tho ExciiEQm.R. 
When the Prime Minister happous, like »Sir li. pKia, or 
i\Ir. (Ilmistone, to possess grc'jit bnaimial auihority, ho may, 
if he thinks fit, fake jiart in the arrangement of a llmlget; 
bat Mr. Gladstone himself Ecciucd not to interfero habitn- 
uUy with the projeetH of Mr. Jiowi;, and Loi'd lji-jAOONSi'ii':i,i) 
would certainly not think of overiuiing tin' plans of hir 
Ejafeokd Nokthcote. The Cjjancej-lou of the Exchequer 
may count a.s contidoutly oil the support of the House of 
Commons as on the assent of h's colleagues; but his 


INPIAN PRONTIER POLICY. 

I N’ his recent speech in tho Legislative Council Lord 
Lytton takes credit to himself for telling the public the 
truth about important questions in which they are legiti¬ 
mately interested. If this is to be the uniform note of tho 
Yiceiioy’s Parliamentary efforts, it is difficult not to fuel 
some alarm at the possible consequences of such unwonted 
frankness. There aro two considerations which suggest 
a doubt as to tho prudence of taking tho public into his 
confidence. One relates to the character of the public 
wliich is thus favoured ; the other to tho position of the 
personygo who thus favours it. Lord Lytton does not 
exaggerate the ignorance and liability to error of tho 
Indian press; hut, as regards tho native portion of it at 
all events, he attributes to it a capacity of being influenced 
by tho truth when it is known which is aitogetliov 
imaginary. Tho wisdom of taking every opportunity 
of wiimiiig confidence by sliowing confidence greatly 
(It'pcnds on tho probability that there is any con- 
fiflcnco to be won. A well-disposed press which 

is expected daily to criticize a policy and action 
which aro unknown to it will doubtless bcuclit by the 
removal of its ignorance. But an ill-disposed press will 
merely have tho natnro of its work a little changed 
Ililheilo it has invented a policy in order to condemn il. 
Under Lord fiVrioN it will distort a policy in order to con 
demn it, and tho latter process is on tho whole tho mmx 
mischievous of tJie two. Nor is the Viceroy of India ii 
tho position of a Parliamentary Minister. 11© is tho chii 1 
of a powerful Executive, and of an Executivo whose use- 
falne.ss depends in a great incnsnre npoii its ability t* 
impre.sH its subjects w’ith an adequate idea of its strength 
The spectacle of tho Vu'ekoy appealing for tho suppoit, 
first, of the Lrgi''lative Council, and next of tho Indian 
press, is not calculated to further this end. To invito ci i 
licism which you do not mean to regard unless it squan 
with your own opinion is more likely to irritate tho ciilii-. 
than to conciliate them. 

Eor once, however, Lord IjYTTOn’s plain speaking pr<»- 
misea to be of some use. As regards tho Indian pnbiv 
the best thing that can bo hoped for is that it should 1. 
forgotten. But as regards ilic English public the case? i 
(liil'erent. A great part of Lord IjYTTOn’s speech isdevoti d 
to an exposition of Indian IVonticr policy, and this is vein 
much too important a matter to bo usefully decided witli- 
out reference to Parliament. As a rule, tho pmetice o: 
constituting tho Hon.se of Commons a court of appeal from 
the decrees of the Indian Government is not one to bi 
commended. It is seldom that the House takos any inte¬ 
rest in tho controversy, and on the rare occasions when ii 
can bo made to do so it by no means follows that its know- 
, ledge is comiiiensiuate with its interest, But tho frontie'c 
Irionds arc more directly intcn-.slcd ttiiiTi his r,ppoi.cnt.s in : |,i,o Gnvenmont of India ia not purely, nor oveu 

his avoidanoo of an un],iilat,iblo inercaso of Uixal ion II, j mainly, an Ituliun question. It concerns England as much 


indeed, an addition to the Income-tax were imlispenKublo 
to tho national crtidit or tho public service, the Govern* 

Jiient which proposed tlio imasure would incur no ri.sk ol‘ 
defeat; but the popularity of the Ministers nut of doors 
has lately been compronnsed, and it will be dc.sirable to 
avoid causes of irntation. Tho fMiicliision nl tho kite' 
tedious’ negotiation may ])eihups ju.stily a more chcerlul 
view of commercial and tiimncial prospmt.'i. Although 
the connexion between cause and ( Ilcct may bo o]iLn 
to question, tho depression of trade has been ofUm 
attributed to the prospect of political complications. It is 
Inie that the stagnation pi ex ails in tho United States, 
which aro exempt from the risks of European diplomacy 
and nmoition, as well as in Germany, which has osloiitati- i wliat Lord Iatjon’s predecessors 

cusly professed indifli rcucc to the Euslorii i|iic3liuH. 'J’lie oi 

influonco of menaces or probabilities of war has porliaps 
boon exaggerated; but it may not Jiave been wholly 
imaginary. Not long since the Russian Government 
formally assigned as oiio of its possible reasoins for invad¬ 
ing Turkey the uncertainty w'hich had, us it was said, for 
. some time paralysed industry. On the wdiolo, it may be 
expected thatjtho Chancellor of the Excinxp i’u will make 
H short speech, and introduce an unambitious Budget, it 
will not be difficult to explain to the satisfaction of tlie 
Houbo of Commons that there is no surplus, no dcTieicncy, 
no opportunity of affording relief, and no necessity of im¬ 
posing new burdens on the community. 


us or more than it concerns India. If tho attitude of 
rcservi) which has been maintainod by Lord Lytton’s pre¬ 
decessors should bo dejiartcd from, and tho cliango should 
entail a heavy military expenditure, it is England, not 
India, that would in tho end have to bear the burden. 
A mililary di.sastcr is not like a famine—a mere matter uf‘ 
raising so many millions by loan. The whole strength of 
tho I'lmpiro iiuglit have to bo employed in order to re¬ 
trieve it, and, it nothing Ic.ss would answer the purpose, it 
most certainly would liavo to bo employed. A change 
in Indian frontier policy wliich may possibly lead to results 
of this niiignitnde ought not to bo left to the decision of 
j .any Viceroy, however versatile or however ingenious. We 

have boon about, 
policy may havo Ix-cu timid, or selfish, or short- 
f.ightcd, or luiy.Liing odse that their censors are pleased to 
cull it. Ixnil Lmton may have a very much better policy 
in his pocket; lliat is u point which will bo better de¬ 
cided wIll'll Ins efforts at winning confidence by showing 
confidence liave paB.sed beyond the stage of iiriposing geuo- 
ralilic.s. But a Viceroy would hardly drag foreign policy 
into a Budget debate if he did not desire to do something 
' difihrcnt Irom what has been done for the last twenty 
j years. If he does desire this, the loss reticence he 
show's about liis policy tho better. The revolution may 
, be a bciH'licial one, but it will ho a revolution all tho same, 
j Wo took occasion a month ago {Saturday JBeview, March 3) 
! to set out in some detail the reasons which ^ have so 
long availed to prevent any change in the strictly pus- 
sive attitude maintained by a suepession of Viceroys us 
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wgarda the powei-s that are interposea between India and 
Central Asia. Those rceabhs involve political, strategical, 
and financial considerations of the highest moment. To 
appoint a Resident at Kabul, maoh more to occupy Herat, 
Kandahar, or Quottah may conceivably bo sound policy, but 
its adoption would commit us to much that cannot now be 
foreseen ; and, when a policy is full of danger in the futiu-o, 
it cannot be too carefully examined in the present. The 
Government of India can do nothing without the consent 
of the Secretary of State, and the Secretary of State 
"t^oan bo cballeuged to say plainly what it is that the Oovern- 
rnent of India wish to do. If Parliament, having been put 
in fall possession of all the foots and all tho possibilities of 
tho case, is willing to take a new departure, and to enter 
into fresh relations with Afghanistan, there will be nothing 
for it but to acquiesce. But acquiescence in the results 
of an inquiry is a ditfereut matter from acciuiescencc in 
the absence of inquiry. It is the latter fmrne of mind that 
is especially to bo deprecated; and, ou this ground at all 
events, we rejoice tliat tho ViciiROV has himself called atten¬ 
tion to the question. 

It is not easy to determine the precise meaning that is to 
be put upon Lord LvrroN’s speech in the Legislative Council. 
On the one Land, it is fall of assurances that no good end 
will bo attaiiujd by military expeditions, by spasmodic gifts, 
or by aimless exjicndituro of inoncy. On the other band, it 
seems to point to measures which, however pacific they 
may be in outward seeming, are yet exceedingly likely to 
lead at any rate to the first and last of these evils. Lord 
Lytton’s dream of a belt of independent frontier States 
ibronghout which the British name is to be honoured and 
trusted and British sabjects liked and respected, is to be 
realized, it seems, by “constant friendly contact with our 
“ less civilized neighbours and the presence in their midst 
“ of earnest upright English gent lemon.” Negotiations 
and friendly intercourse arc to extricate these States from 
the “ anarchy and bloodshed iu which they are now 
lloundering ’’—in plain words, we suppose, the (lovernment 
of India intend to place a llesidcnt at Cabul. This slop 
will no doubt bo represented as designed to prevent tho 
need either of military operations or a largo expenditure ! 
of money. We arc rather afraid that tho effect of 
its adoi)tion would be the very opposite of this. As 
wo said the oilier day, if the first act of tho 
drama is the Rrf’sidcnl, the second is very likely to | 
be “ the escort, the third nnd fourth llie eantouraentsand tho 
“ brigade, and tho fifth, in all probability, somo precipiia- 
“ tioii of tho very consequences w'o are by tbeso means 
“ seeking to avert.” I’lie presence of an hJngliah goutlo- 
man, however earnest and ujiright, in tho midst of less 
civilized neigbbour.s, who do not want him, may be a poli¬ 
tical necessity. But it is mere self-deception to talk of it 
as a snbstitute for military oecnpatiou. If it is a political 
necessity, it is one which will probably bring a military 
necessity in its train, Jioril Lytton declai'cs that tho object 
he has in view is so supremely important, and so greatly 
beneficial, as to justify a more systematic prosecution 
of it than has been yet attempted. He docs not exactly 
say what this object is; but if, as seems probable, negotia¬ 
tion and friendly intercourse are to be the permanent in¬ 
struments through which it is to bo attained, the natural 
inference is that a radical change of policy is in contem¬ 
plation. It is only doing the Government of India bare 
justice to admit that it rarely takes a step of this im¬ 
portance without having counted the cost and calculated 
the consequeucos. But when tho cost aud tho consequences 
may easily bo so serious, it is desirable that this prevision 
should not be confined to tlje Government of India. It is 
tho people of England that would ultimately have to find 
tho money for an Afghan war, or to bear the disgrace of 
an Afghan defeat; and with this contingency before them, 
it is the business of Parliament to insist on a plain state¬ 
ment of Lord Ly'JTOn’s policy being submitted to it, before 
it is too lato to inquire whether there aro any good grounds 
for its adoption. 


POLITICS IN THE PROVINCES. 

rr^WO Cabinet Ministers have been starring in their 
JL counties, and a little Liberal gathering has been held 
at Carlisle. Tho East Cumberland Liberal Association 
Bocured the attendance of Sir Wilfjiid Lawson, and caught 
on a flying visit Sir William Haecoubt, who explained 


that he was having an outing before the meeting ol 
ment. Tho local Associations formed for political pQr|)0$^ 
are fortunately almost entirely independent of what ii ^aid 
and done at their gatherings, and it probably makes 
maiorial difference to tho prospects of the Liberal party 
in East Cumberland whether, when its AsBociation .eats 
a public dinner, those who address it havo an;^thing to 
say or not. Otherwise tho.se who aHscmbled at Carlislo 
might have thought their time was being in some measure 
wasted. If the Association is to bo successful, its success 
must consist in sending a member to Parliament who will 
enforce and poRsibly advocate the policy of tho Liberal 
party. Sir WiLFiun Lawson must therefore have 
somewhat damped the spirits of his hearers when 
he occupied the time allotted to him in explaining what 
a dreadful nuisatico it is for any ono to bo in Parliu- 
ment. His account of what he liituself has to en¬ 
dure at Westriiijistiir wa.s graphic and probably correct. 
Ho ha.s to sit up half tlie night listening to inter- 
miuiiblo bores talking,»»nceasing twaddle. Nor is this 
all. He has to leave tho country and live in London, whore 
his ears cannot bo gratified by the lowing of cattle, the 
bleating of sheep, or tho singing of birds. Even when ho 
guts back to his home ho ia not much better off, as bo baa 
to make speeches without having ideas, and to pay sub¬ 
scriptions without having the money. Such ia the miserable 
position to which tlio Cumberland Lilierahs aro invited to 
‘condemn a new victim. As to the policy of the Liberal 
party, he confessed that, so far as ho went., ho was qotaware 
that tho piT-rty had any iioliey, and he therefore invited 
Sir William Haucouut to bo good enough to explain 
to an inquiring provincial audience what tho policy ol the 
Liberal party really is. Sir William Harcourt naturally 
declined, ou the geneml ground that it was npt his busi¬ 
ness to lay down the policy of his party, and on tho special 
ground that ho was Uikiug a holiday, and ouglit not to bo 
asked to spoil bis holiday by having to think. This was 
an nnansworablo plea, as it is obvious that a Liberal leader 
would never get a holiday at all if, while nominally taking 
recreation, he hod to sulijcct his mind to tho severe strain 
of imagining what it really is that his party means and 
wishes. Tho simple fact ia that the Liberal party has no 
policy in tho-sense of definite mea.snre8 wbieh it wishes to 
carry, or definite proposals as to foreign or flomcatic affairs 
which it wishes to see adojitcd. So far as there is at this 
moment any observable differenco between the two great 
politioiil parties, this dillercnco consi.sts iu an nndcfinable 
divergence of political tastes and feoHng.s. Liberals and 
Conservatives would probably act just now very muoh in 
the same way whichever party was in office; but, whilo 
doing the same things, they would lean iu different direc¬ 
tions; and if the East Cumberland electors, on the whole, 
like that direction best in which their new member would 
lean if ihc'y could secure his election, they may reasonably 
bo anxious to find some one who will be williug at 
their request to exchange tho delight of listening 
to tho pleasant sounds made by sheep and cows for tho 
painful pursuit of listouing to Mr. Bkjgau. 

Mr. Ward Hunt and Sir Michael Hicks Beach havo 
much more to say than Liberals can havo, for tliey can go 
on lor ever praising tho Cabinet to which they belong. 
They havo each, too, a specnal department, and tliey can 
speak of tho navy and of Ireland. Mr. VVard Hunt had 
not, indeed, much that was new to say at Heiorborongh 
about tho navy, and had even 0110 c more to re.surt to his 
favourite topic that, wliatever mistakes tho Admiralty 
may make,tho British tar will always do his duty. But as 
a persjpnal revelation he w.as able to announce that ho very 
much liked being criticized, as ho felt that criticism braced 
I him up. Ho is thus always doing himself good, and by 
providing unending fimd Ibr criticism he is perpctaally 
making himself happier aud stronger. Of Irt laud Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach was able to give a very good 
account, as it is gottiug every day more peaceful and 
prosperous, Tho Mimstry, he explained, went ou tiie principle 
of giving Ireland rest aud doing as little as possible to 
encourage tho Irish in their various whims. To do nothing 
is, as they havo discovered, tho simple secret of Irish 
administration. Tho Liberals had big mca8ure.s for Ireland, 
and Ireland was in perpetual agitation. The Conserva¬ 
tives have no measures for Ireland, or next to none, and 
Ireland is quiet aud happy. A Conservative audience wa.s 
sure to be quite ready to |ccept this as a striking pi-oof of 
the superiority of Conservative management. But it is 
obviously begging tho question, as a Liberal might reply 
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j w l^pecifely bee^ime big intaBuros were framed and i 
c^rraed tb%ti If^lnuoi is now contenbod. The nolo object of 
Mb lueseorw as tbs Irish Church and the Irish Land 
was fo remove gnoTanccs which caused diHcontent, and 
if i^content hss ceased, this may not unfairly be ascribed 
to removal of these grievances. A similar observa- 
wou may he made on all tbo glorifications which 
the present Ministry bestows on itself and its .incasuros. 
It is very proud of having passed sevc-ral snudl nicusuros 
^hich have given little or no olT’once, and it is <|uiio I’ight 
in saying that it has done what tl)e i\ation wished it to do. 
bmaU, inoffensive measures suited the temper of tlic 
tiinoH. The excitement of settling big questii)ns whi^ 
uwoke many angry pus.sions and muoh bitU-r h 
worn tlio country out, and it wns in tin; ♦miet 

life and a. lifctlo gonlle play. There ^vish to go 

backward, but there wa.s also no forwurtl; anti 

the great merit of the 

exactly understood what it wgj^ wanted to do in a .special 
and temporary crisis. happens in a school that 

one imister morning, and 

** takes thorn out for a walk in the afternoon, 

‘l^®,^^‘jjiffvative» resemble the master wIjo conducts liard- 
scdiolnrs for a gentle stroll, and it nnijd, be owned 
^p9*ttboy have discharged lliis amiable duty in a pJeasing 
,^nd not uninsfcructivo inunuer. 

But it is not to domestic sucjcesses that Consen-vutive 
Minisun's now point with the gredest pii !-,. It ih the 
foreign policy of tlie Cabinet th.'it fills <hem with adrnira. 
lion of the nio.sfc triumphant kind. It is ccrlain that the 
Ministry has had most difiicult problems to deal with, iiud 
it is probable that it bus done on tlie whole as well as any 
Ministry would bavo done. But it is not easy to go much 
furthor. No doubt Lord IlBimY bas shown the virtue of 
patience for which his colleagues praise him so enihubias- 
tically. Ho has gone plodding on, writing a series of 
guarded despatches, striving to do his duty, and earnestly 
working for peace. But it is not easy to sec in what 
definite way he has contributed to the settlenK iit (d’ tho 
Wastoru question. What moro espciially awakens tho 
admiration of Mr. Ward Hunt and Sir AIjchahl 
HfOKS Bkacuis tho mode in which Lord Dri.r v tnated tho 
Boi'Uii Memorandum. The form in whiclni. ^nus [U'e.se.nted 
was oflciiaive to tho dignity of England, und Jjord Dj'HUY 
very properly objected to tliis, and his conduct met with 
tbo approval, not only of his countrymen, but of impartial 
foreigners. But it was quite othe^wi^o when lio not only 
rejected the Memorandum HO far as tho (jnestion of form 
went, but also refused to have anything to do with its 
oontente. This isolation of England was strongly .and 
W'anniy deplored by Powers so friendly ns Austria and 
Franco. And what lias it all ooino to i' Lord Ihiimv Jms 
at last signed tho Protocol, arnl the Piolocol is really 
nothing but tlie Berlin Menionmduni in anollic ' .shape. 
It recognizes the grievances of the Christians and tlie 
proposed intentions of tho Porte to make reforms. It 
announces that the Powers will carefully and minutely watch 
to see whether lho.so reforms arc carried out; and if they are 
not can-iod out, then they will cmieert as to what ineasurPH 
arc to be taken. This is pi'aclically the Berlin Menu^randum 
over again. In the present stato of allairs Lord Dmii'.Y is 
not to be blamed, or rather ho is to be strongly approved, 
for signing the Protocol. It was the best thing ho could 
do under the circumstances. Ho wisheil to avi rt war, and 
took tho only means in his power to avert it. Ihit, so far 
as he has shaped the circumstances in which ho now finds 
hiinsdlf, he has so shaped them that ho has come to 
accepting the Memoi'andura which in* gained .so mucli 
glory in the eyes of his eolloagues by rejoeting last May. 
If this is a triumph, it is a triumph which it must be left, 
to Oloucestershire and Northamptonshire Conservatives to 
Q6tiraate at its proper value. 


SOUTH AEPIOA. 

latest accounts from South Africa, though they 
i require further explanation, seem to l onlirm tho pro- 
ha^ity of a ledcral union betwinai the i'.'ngli.sli Colonies 
ana the Dutch Republics. Mr. Burolks, President of tbo 
Transvaal, now openly supports tlic po icy which ho bad 
liilherto opjiosed, and his eonverriioii is ilj(> more remark- 
ahle because the Kallir war has been for the jirt.sent sus¬ 
pended. It is said that the ternlfcor peace were Innuiliating 
and unsatisfactory, and a ft^^sh rupture may probably 


UUpending, as it is evident that uneasiness tind i\]^vxst §|kye, 
produced a division of opmkm. ThoVcdkinnadiippefifl^^ 
to ]irorcss a desire of maintaining tho iudopendenoo of-'tho 
Republic, but at tho same time it is willing to form a clo.se 
alliance with tho English Colonics. Sir Theophu.us Shep. 
STONE, as the agent of tho Colonial Office, declines to 
negotiate on the ussnmpiion that the Transvaal is to remain 
imie}>cm3c iit; and on Ihe whole it Bocins probable that tho 
argumeutH wliich ha\ cconvincedMr. Buboeus will ultimately 
find ucccptsince with his countrymen. Tho story of the whole 
tr!uibuciii)ii iis {ividcutly fragmentary and incomplete. Lord 
CAi:yd:\rf.\', as a prudent and coiiRtiLutional statesman, ma , 
lje-‘'rrnbti'd not to pursuo a policy of annexation except 
under the pressure of sutliciont rojisons ; and, on the other 
lj;iml, tho Dutch sottlcra would not even discuss the sur¬ 
render of their independence if tlio ncecs.sity of union 
were ju.t iirgeni.. The jealonsicH and the feelings of irrita- 
tiiMi wliicli caused tlieia to reiioniico their allegiance to tho 
English Crow n meny years ago are probably Klill operative. 
Tlieir grievances since the first English comjnost of tho 
Cape have lately hern riieorded by a Scotch writer with a 
violent parll.^aiishi]) which must have been borrowed from 
tho inhubitunts of t he Republic. When the two outlying 
Staio.s ^Yere constituted, the seceding Dnlch relied on their 
own ability both to deiend their territories and perhaj-s 
to extend their dominions at tlio exponso of tho natives. 
The late petty w;ir fi]ijH‘ar.s to Lave suggested a reason, 
able dread ol their fianiidablo nciglibourH in the iutcri«jr 
of the eontiiient. 1'he success whicli wa.s at one time 
at Laineil was alinrjst more fnurtijtyiiig than defeat; for the- 
Boer.s owt'd tlu'ir vi(!tory to native allies, while their own 
levies display! d little warlike aptitude. As the proposed 
union would be moKt directly beneficial to tbo ^Yeake^t 
constituents of the Federation, it will be deairahlo not to 
exhibit an urgency which Tiiight induce tlui people of tie-, 
Transvaal to think lliat they wero coiiferiuig u fiivonr. 
Fortunately, cut ire eonfidenco may bo placed in l^ord Cai:. 
n.mivon's dlscri'tion and tact. The DoppciH or Dutch 
3L'oimn 111!‘ still opposed to union with the English Colo- 
nies ; Imt the soiilers in tho gold-iiclds and the small 
Iradeis of tlio towns or villages unanimou.sly de.sire imine-» 

I diale annexation. 

If Die Transvaal wtTC eficetnally isolated, it would hi- 
Unnecessary that the English (lovcriiment should intcrfcj-e 
for the proioetion ol' tlio Republic ugain.st internal trouble; 
or external dungery. 'L’lio expediency of allowing tliL' 
Dutcli fanners l.o ussiu't their iiKlopendence may liavc btaii 
more Ilian (piestionalile ; but in ordinary cireuuistaiices 
there would be no pietexi for j-evoking the concession, ii 
is onl^’’ beeau.se a war provoked by tho Transvaal is likely 
to extend juto tlio Enjjh.sh po.SHOssions that the Impetial 
Gov'enmient can be drivini to a.ssert ihe right of oxr.r- 
C'ising a eoiilrol over the method of dealing wilh 
the natives. Natal and West Criqualand arc occnpieil 
b^' a scanty po]inlatiun of English settlers who are 
liirgel^'^ ontnuiiihered liy tho natives. Beyond the froutiei 
arc warlike tribes ol the sumo race, wliosc strength and 
nnmbeis aie unknown; and in case of war the Kaffirs may 
prubably not be careful to distinguish between two Euro¬ 
pean races. There is reason to believe that the late hosti- 
litii'S in the Transvaal were cansed by eucroaehmenis ami 
acts of violence, on the part of the Dutch farmer.s; and il 
hereafter tho Knglisli Government is compelled for the 
sake of its own subjects to extend protection to their neigh- 
bourfi, it is botli intitled and bound to claim a control over 
the policy on which peace and war may depend. The 
peremptory language which is attributed to Lord Carnar- 
xux’a iiivoy, and the partial acquiescence with which il 
Las been received, i un only be explained by the knowledge 
of boLli pai-ties that serious danger is to be fcarcil. 
Except for ])urpose.s of defence against native tribes, the 
return of reluctant and nmlcontent subjects to tJicir former 
allegiance would not be a desirable acquisition. It is 
not known whether the Orange Free State is bettor dis- 
poned to enter into negotiations for federal union than it 
was during the visit of President Brand to England, In 
both the Dutch Republics tbore is an English minority 
wliich will probably use in support of confederation any 
influence which it may possess. 

Tho Ministry of the Cape Colony has not yet formally 
adhertd to Lord Carnarvon’s polioy. The most important 
comrnunily in tSoufii Africa is disinclined to join on equal 
terms a coiifcdci'acy of comparatively insignificant settle, 
meuts; and the que.stioii is further complicated by the 
anxiety of tho Government of Cape Town to prevent the 





of th6 Eastern province from the Crtpe: Tho 
locaJ^Wnwetit is proud of the success -with which it has 
hitherto mauaged the natives, and, entertaining no appro- 
hCttBion of war, it is not disposed to make sacri¬ 
fices for the benefit of Kafcal* or of the Transvaal. 
The policy of founding a nation in South Africa wliiph 
may hereafter become powerful is more comprehensive 
‘and more statcemanliko; but the hesitation and the sus¬ 
ceptibility of Mr. Molteno and his party are not unintelli¬ 
gible. Modern crpcrienco has proved that evim loyal 
> olonies are habitually actuated by a morbid suspicion of 
't(je interference of tho mother-country. From time to time 
almost all tho greater English colonies have rejected with 
violent indignation, and oven with threats of secession, mea¬ 
sures which had been pro])osecl by the Colonial Office in the 
belief that they were inoffensive. When there is a similar 
collision of policy, tho Imperial Government always sooner 
or* later gives way. Many years have passed since tho 
colonists of tho Cape enforced tho discontinuance of trans¬ 
portation ; and the same concession was extorted by the 
Australian colonies, although tho only settlement which was 
directly concerned in the question was not unwilling to 
receive English convicts. Tho Cape may perhaps ' bo 
reconciled to tho scheme of confederation when it is once 
thoroughly understood that neither Lord CATitTAitvoN nor 
any of his succe.sBors will impose their policy on the colonists 
without their consent. Among other paternal attributen 
of tho English Government is a willing recognition of the 
right of dependencies to the privileges of miitar-ity. 

Tho most zealous of colonial critics cannot ])lausibly 
impute to tho Homo Government the purpose of increasing 
its own power by promoting division. Confederation may 
not be universally applicable to adjacent settlements, but 
it necessarily tends to make them more independent. Tho 
Dominion of Canada bas almost ceased to complain of 
Imperial interference since it has assumed the dimensiims 
and character of a powerful State. On a Hinallcr sc:ilc 
South Afiica is invited to adopt an organization which will 
enable it to govern itself, and in the first place to j)rovi<k‘ 
for its own security. The dissentienta from Ltnd CUe- 
naevon’s policy, while they protest against alloged dic¬ 
tation, are an^ious to throw on the English Oovonimcnt 
the burden of defending iho‘smaller settlements from native 
invasion. Itfortnnatcly bappens that colonial questions liave 
in recent times been entirely withdrawn from tho region 
of party politics- In a former generation Ministries were 
endangered or overthrown in contests relating to the affairs 
of Canada or Jamaica. Tho univ'crsal acceptance ©f the 
doctrine of responsible government for the colonics has 
had the incidental advantage of rendering colonial policy 
independent of Ministerial changes. TiOi’d Kimiumii.i'Y 
Imbilually supports the measures of Lord Cak.vaUVON, find 
if ho, or one of his Liberal allio.s, hereafter retnrns to th.n 
Colonial Office, there will be no factious opposition to 
apprehend. The House of Commons, while it constantly 
assumes t^o itself more complete control ovtsr domestic od- 
niiuistration, abstains with a sound instinct from officious 
meddling with Indian or colonial disputes. When tho 
Alinistcr lias succeodj^ in reconciling tho jealousies and ob-, 
viating tho objections of tho Colonies aud tho neighbouring 
Slates, ho may confidently redy on obtaining the appi’ovul 
of a scliomo of confederation by the Imperuil Parliament. 
The project is at present embodied in a Bill which has been 
circulated throughout South Africa, before it has been sub¬ 
mitted to cither House or officially published in England. 


FKENOH FACTIONS. 

T he election which is to be held to-mcrrow at Bor¬ 
deaux will bo of more than usual interest. It is, as 
so often happens under a system which makes an absolute 
majority of tho voto.s given nocessary to tlio return of a 
candidate, a second ballot; but it differs from most second 
ballots in one most important particular. .At tho first 
ballot there were three candidates—a moderate Radical, 
an extreme Radical, and a Legitimist. Tho extreme 
Radical got more votes than tho moderate, and, according 
to tho usual practice when there are two candidates nomi¬ 
nally belonging to the same party, tho one that had tho 
f(jiwe8t votes has retired. But tho absurdity of leaving tlio 
moderate Republicans in tho constituency no alternative 
but to support cither a Royalist or a Radical revolution 
has apj»arently strack some of tho Bordeaux electors as too 
absurd to bo endured any longer. A moderate Radical 


eandidote lift# iraeordingly come forward in the room 
candidate Avho has retired, and tho contest of to-morro^ 
\vin again be a triangular duel. Supposing that only the 
voters who look part in tho first ballot come to the poll in' 
the second, the Irreconcilable candidate must bo sucoeiifj^ 
ful. But tho hopes of the moderate Republicans ara 
built uj>on the fact that at tlie first ballot there were 
a largo number of abstentions; and it is aHsumed, with 
apparent reason, that, as it is not the custom of extreme 
politicians to abstain from voting at elections, these 
absentees must he moderate Republicans, in the sense at 
least of not preferring any otluir form of government. It 
was not for want of appeals to them to come forward that 
these electors stayed in their tents at the first ballot. They 
must have beetj aware that the extreme Radical candidate 
was an Irreconcilable, and that, so far as he had any in- 
flacnco in tho Chamber, it would be directed to the destrncM. 
tion of the Consot vativo Republic, and to the substitutibn 
for it of a Republic wbicb, in tho ‘■tyes of tbeso moderate 
elc(jtors, means tho Reign of Terror over again. This 
knowJedgo was not sufficient, however, to bring them to 
the poll. Either because they wore altogether indifferent 
to polities, and (•ared no more for the election of a deputy 
than an ordinary Londoner cares for tho election of a 
vcBtrymaii, or boranse they drew no distinction between 
tho mod(‘i‘at(^ Radical and tho extreme Radical candidate, 
or because they did uot care to show themselves in opt?n 
opposition to tho Conservativo candidate, or from some 
local or 2 ^ci'so}ial cause which has nob come to hgtit, they 
choso to stay at homo rather than to do tho little 
that was required (o defeat a candidate whom they 
must have thoroughly feared. It may bo of course 
that tho imminence of the rctum of the extreme Radical 
may rouse thcjn into greater activiiy than they have yet 
shown. At all c\cut9 it becomes a question of great in¬ 
terest wlietlicr it will have this effect or not. If it has not, 
it cannot bo for want of oil tho ordinary inceutivo.s to 
action. Bordeaux is an extremely Radical city—extremely 
Radical, that is to .-^ay, in tho sense that its Radicalism is 
of tho most violent typo. Political parn'sanahip in tho 
South of Franco is uot in tho least mealy-mouthed. 
Radicals rxpicss their feelings with tho most perfect 
frankness, and leave their adversaries in no uncertainty os 
to the destiny to which they would consign them if they 
liad tho power. Con8P(|nontIy the moderate Republicans 
of Borfleanx have had full w^arning of tho danger in 
which they wimlJ be placed if the Irroconcilable faction 
gained po,sscs‘<ion of the gov(Tiiment. 1’here is no reason 
to KU}ipos(3 that they aro indifferent to this danger, or 
that they would not, if necessary, welcome a dictator of 
some .^ort as a refuge from it. But, l hough they would 
probably be. willing to confirm ihcappointineut when aomc 
one cEe had made it, they have ns yel shown no trace o£ 
that political energy which would enable them to dis- 
I poiise with a dictator. The moderate Republican party*has 
.every chance in its favour except one. It is unmeri- 
cally .strong, for a lai-ge part of tho preference which 
was formerly felt for the Empire as being the Govornment 
which licst assured order at homo andtuinquillit)' abroad has 
passed to tho ihipiiblio as being the Government in posses¬ 
sion, and, more than thi.s, as bcingja Government which has 
given very snlficient ovidouco of its ability to hold its own 
against insurreotion. It has possession uf the machine ot 
government, which in Eranceis a consideration of enormous 
force. It lia.s a largo majority in the Chamber, and nothing 
more is needed than a determination to make their nninbera 
felt, at tlic election to ensure the retention of this majority. 
Yet, witjh all the.'^e advantage.^, tho modi*rate Republicans 
seem to Lavoas litllo energy or organiz;ition as thongh they 
wore an oppressed and isolated minority. To-moiTOw’s 
voting at Bordeaux may possibly show that this apathy is 
beginning to b(8 distnrbed. It is cei’lainly high rime that it 
should bo, if the moderate Republicans intend to maintain 
their advantage in the next conflict of Fre»ich factious. 

The latest act of tho Government has been to dissolve 
the Paris Catholic Cmnmittec.' That this Committee, like 
all the Catholic agencies which it served to link together 
under some approach to a central ovganizalion, was intensely 
hoxStilo to the Government aud t6 tho Republic is un¬ 
doubted. Tho French clergy seem to have made up their 
minds that there is nothing to bo hoped for from tho Re¬ 
public, and they are consequently mjxiona to replace 
it as soon aa possible Jt)y a Government of better 
ecclesiastical dispositions. They may be Legitimist? 
or Impetialists at their pleasure; upon this foint the 
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Obtirelt leaves them free to follow their individual prefer- 
-euces. But they are not free to proclaim themselves 
llepabU(Ans, because there is no chance that tho llepublic, 
even in ite most moderete tyjx?, will do anything for thb 
cau^ whkh tho Koman anihoritios have nearest their 
hearts. If the Ropublio would fight for the restoration of 
the Temporal Power, it might to all appearance secure 
the active support of nearly all the priesi.s in Franco; 
but, a.s there is not the least chaiico of its doing tin’s, 
it becomes tho duty of every good IJItramoiibano to 
strive to compass its overthrow by every means in 
his power, Tliat the Roman anthontii's can really feel 
any assurance that another (jovernrnent would do any 
better for them may be doubted. They have had ex¬ 
perience of every form of rnonareliy of Into years, 
and they must know that one and all have left the 
Pope to shift for himself. Their feeling probably is 
that, if ill some of tho impending European complications 
the chances of tho Tcuipornl l\iwer should improve, it 
would at least be an advantage to have a Government in 
France which would liavo no olijectiou on priiiciplo to give 
the Pock a helping hand. Either ot tho two possible 
restoraLioiKS would unswor this description, ami for 
this reuHOu tlio clergy are perfectly ready to support 
either tiie Count of Ciiamuouo or Prince Louis Napo¬ 
leon in tho event of it being po.ssihlo to take either 
course to any practical piirpo.se. Sldl an explanation of 
tho Jmiml of th'j (Jluirch to the Kcpuhlio ought not to 
con.stitute an cxphination of tho severity of tho Ri'pnblic 
tow'ard.s the Chui-ch. If the Catliolic Committee of Paris 
has really been intriguing iigainst tho existing order of 
things in any way that can bo brought homo to its officials, 
it might be a useful w'arning to bring it to trial. Tho 
impudent aRSumption of the Clerical party that, so long as a 
revolution is of the right sort, it is not in the least inconsis¬ 
tent with (^)nservativc principles to bring one about, de¬ 
serves to 1 )») sharply dealt with. But the dissolution of the 
Catholic Committee is almost tantamount to a confession 
that there! is no charge that can bo brought against its 
members with any chaiieo of suceoss. Such m step is like 
suspending the llabi'iis Corpu.s Act. It implies that there 
are men against whom nothing can be pnne t, who never¬ 
theless eanijot bo trusted with tho onlinary liberty of asso¬ 
ciation. 'riiere may of course be conditions under which 
this is a necessary measure of piveantion; hut such pre- 
cautioiib luivo always tlie drawback of giving importance 
to the jiersons attacked. Tins is uiidoubledly tbo ellect 
W’hicli tho dissolution of tin* Coiitra.1 Catholic Committee 
will have in Franca*; and it is difficult to sec aiiy gain that 
the Government cun e.K[)ect to reap wdiicli wall at all com- 
ponsate for tin’s undesigned tnbuto to their enemy’s 
pretensions. 


tup: voltjntei]us. ! 

f I’^HAT, if a thing is w'orth doing, it is worth doing w<;ll, 
-L is an old saying wliieh the War Otlice seems too 
apt to neglect There was at one time a great deal of 
gushing taik about the Volunteers as the ohancrit of 
national defoneo which rendercil ihc country for ever safe 
from foreign invasion; and tho military authoriuc.s, with 
all their contempt for civilian assislauci*, found it expedient 
to hutnonr tho inoverneiiu, if it were only for the sake of 
keeping up a po])ular disposition to accept tho Army 
Pistimates without criticism or .cavil. Now, howisvcr, 
though there- is not ilic same enthusiasm about the Volun¬ 
teers, they have settled down into a steady, busines.s-hkc 
force of a very valuablo kind. .That they arc si ill in a 
sornewdiat crmle state, especially as regards their olliccri?, ! 
must he admitted ; l^ut there can bo no doubt that they 
have in a (iniot way, without any fus.s and parade, greatly , 
improved in drill and disriphiio. Tho \'oluiiteor servieo is | 
pmcticiilly supported by priv.ate subscriptions of la’'ge 1 
aggregate amount, for the Govermiieiit grant is litLlo more 
than nominal; and thoro is also a great deal of steady, 
hard-working industry in the regular drilling of the regi¬ 
ments. It is stated, for instance, that in sonio of the 
London corps they have now drills four or five days a week ; 
and ihiri of course means expendituro of money ns well 
as tiintu Moreover, tho sort of public spirit which is 
Ibatorod by the Volunteer system is a most valuable elemont 
of national dofenco. Thus the Volunteers, as far as they 
can do anything by themselves, have done u great deal, 
and deserve every credit U>r it. At the same timo it is 
evident frojn such performances as those of l^iaster Monday 


ihat they have yet to learn how to act in wBeioMira 
operations, if they would avoid mistakes which in real 
Borvioe would simply give them over to wholesale 4o- 
struction. Both the 'IHjnes and Daily News give very fair 
and discrimiDating uotioes of this mimic warfare, and^ tho 
observations of both seem to point to the same conclusion. 

The TimcH Correspondent mentions that at tho very 
outset the Herts Rides made a great mistake in entrenching 
themsulves in a ready-made fortification, Totteimhoo Castle, 
instead of occupying, as they should have done, two 
advanced knolls, “ from which they could have swept Uio 
“ ground over which the enemy must advance for a dis- 
“ tanco of seven or eight hnudrc'd yards.” Thi.s, it seems, is 
a dajiger which the Prussians declare to be a very real one, 
and they dopreciito parapets and ditches, unless under very 
exceptional circumstances, as loading the troops into in¬ 
secure shelter iii cases whore forward autlacity is tho 
essence of military success. Next, after tho Honourable 
Artillery Corps liad fired tho round which gave the signal 
for tho beginning of tho action, it was found that their 
ummutiiliuii was nearly cxhuustcil. They had brought down 
wilJi them only three charges, one of which was used, and 
tho further supply which had been expectod could not be 
obtained. Tliey did their best to take up excellent positions, 
but mere attitudinizing without fire is a poor resouire 
for artillery. Then, again, tho shutting up of tho little 
gari ison in Totternhou Oastlo led to their being surroundijd 
and on the ])niut of being taken prisoners, if they Imd not 
been got out by a general order to ceaRO firing; and it also 
produced subseiiuont confusion. Indeed, at a very early 
part of tho day the plans of tho General in comniaml 
“ began to be ignored.” A “ brisk letting off of rifles 
'* delighted the crowd, bnt dissatified military men ami 
“ oven the better informed among tho actors theriiHelves. 
“ There were two serried line.s, with a row of brigadiers 
“ and nm[)ires between them repressing the boiling spin is 
“ of the men” ; and “ tho fight was praeticidly at an end." 
M’he Tiuita' CoiTeS[ioiidenialso points out that, from negleci 
of preserving the. touch between brigade.^ and battalion'. 
Rpjict!s were left into whh'h an active enemy might ha\<- 
thrnst a column, ami so In’oken up the line. Tho formn-’ 
iions for attack sinJ defence were also lamentably weak lu 
d<*pth, so that, in the event of a sudden attack by a con- 
<;<'ali'd huily of the eucniy, the line would have hei'u 
practically destroyed. JMoreover, wc are told, a great de.d 
too mncli grouml is usually covered by theso manoeuvres , 
and sullieient attention i.s nob paid to the necessity of 
always preserving a strong reserve to moot flank attaek.s, 
to reinforco threatened points, or to make n couceutnited 
and vigorous effort at the critical point of tbo light. And, 
worst of all, the men expose themselves in t'lio mostab.surd 
ari l reckless way. ” Wnen two fon;cs found themselves in 
“ contact, for want of elementary tactical trivinirig they 
“ Himjily stood and blazed away witlrmt effort on tho part. 
“ of either of them to concentrate at any particular point, 
“ and St) break tho enemy at that spot.” 

Tho Correspondent of the Dal.hj Nf./m gives a very similar 
account of tho operation.s. “ With a tenacity,” he says, “that 
“ niguod more valour than discretion, t^bo Herts nion came 
“ from the sbolter of the farmsteads and coolly defied tlieir 
“ foes by si am hug exposed to a murderous fire in the middle 
“ of an orchard. If every muzzle of the rifles tliat kept up 
“ such a et aseless roll from the crest of the hill bad covered 
“ its mail, few of llie devoted band below would have 
“ retui’iiod to their hearths and homes at night; but tho aim 
“ of their Ibes was bad, and so a batlalion that might have 
“ been annihilated was ready to come again when wanted.” 
And tlii'M towards the end “ it looked very much as if each 
“ division had determined not to give way to tho other, 
‘‘ and having decided to bravo annihilation rather than 
“ defeat, had taken tho readiest means to secure a glorious 
“ end. At a distance of a hundred and fifty yards opposing 
*• line,s stood calmly blazing to their front, scorning to 
“ take shelter as they scorned to yield an inch, and those 
“ who had no more cartridges to tiro continued to snap 
“ defiance at their opponents with empty rifles.” It is 
obvious tliat iininlelligent muddling exercises of tjiis kind 
are a luo.st latal way of preparing tho Volunteers for real 
figliting, and if they arc not lit for real fighting, their 
, existence is not only useless, but mwchievons, a.s encourag¬ 
ing a false notion of .security. It is of course no discredit 
to the V'^oliintcers themselve.s Unit they are apt to be light¬ 
headed and blundering on such occasions as that of the 
Easter Monday review. According to the Times' report 
tho movements of tho men, as regards tho ordinary drill, 
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wero goo J ; their actual firing on the whole was very steady; I 
and the rate of firing was regulated by officers and non- I 
commissionod officers with an efiect which is said to have 
been really surprising. The moral which the writer' 
draws from this experiment is that what is wanted is not 
BO much drill, of which there is already enough, but 
tactics; and for tactics the Volunteers must of course look 
biiyoud themselves. The classes of {Hjoplo who supply the 
I rank and file of the Volunteer regiments are of course 
very fit and sufficient for their work; but there is, ns 
might be expected, a grievous lack of trained and compe¬ 
tent officers. 

The great fanlt of the War Office in this matter is that 
it keeps the Volunteer force too much on tho footing of a 
plaything; and, though it is always liberal of flattering 
words about it, does not do it justice in the way of 
assistance and supervision. Thus wc find that tho 
Artillery Company has for aevcml years liecn petitioning 
in vain for a few rifled guns to replace the old six- 
ponndcr smooth-bores, which are practically obsolete 
weapons. And unfortunately this tendency to live in a 
sort of fool's paradise, and to make believe that the army 
is perfect in every respect though it is notoriously the 
very revorae of perfect in many important respects, 
affects not only the militia and Volunteers, but tho regular 
army. In this month’s number of Mannilla^t's Muynxirta 
there is an anonymous article on army reform, wliich 
is, however, attributed to a very able and distinguished 
officer of high rank, in which tho writer makes an em¬ 
phatic protest against tho way in which tho training and 
education of the army is still, to a great extent, left to 
mere “ barrack-yard soldiers, admirable sergeants-major, 
“ but no more,” and points out tliat os long as tho 
direction of army matters is left in tho hands of such 
people, there can bo no hope of tho cflectivc reorgani¬ 
zation of our military system. It also pointed out tliat 
those in pow'cr are deluding tho country, though probably 
only becauRO they h.ave first deluded thomselves, when they 
ju’etond that “a small number of weak battalions on 
” parade, which have no reserves behind them, and for 
‘‘ the cx[»anHic)ri of which to war strength no proper 
“ arrangements have been made,” is a substantial and 
efficicut army; and that this mistaken policy is bringing 
things to a dangerous crisis. There could not bo a more 
striking illustration of this fatal self-sufficiency and neglect 
of essential measures than the resolution which has been 
come to not to hold any autumn manoeuvres duniig tho 
present year. If the militia and Volunteers aro to be of 
any value on an emergency, there can bo no doubt that 
they must be properly exercised, not merely in barrack- 
yard drill, but in those larger movements upon which 
actual warfare depends, and that tho one way in which this 
can be effectually done is by tho maneeuvres which are to 
bo suspended. 


HAPPY HOLIDAYS. 

A t first sight nothing eoonis less fitted to suppl}r material for a 
cynical view of hunmu life than the subject of holidarp. Tho 
\'ery name is apt to suggest all kinds of ngrcoablo associations, 
TOcoUections of school-d.'i} frolics, images of picturesque national 
customs, of the village green, the may-pole, and tlie rustic dance. 
People aro disposed indeed to look on recurring holidays ns the few 
pleasant gleams which light up the monotonous gloom of life. 
How then, it may he askea, can such a subject Icud itaelf to the 
pessimist’s treatment P To this our cynical observer might 
answer, that while the idea of holidays is bright enough, the 
realization of the idea is attended with so many difficulties and 
drawbacks that it becomes a theme for complaint rather than for 
exultation. And without doubt there is much to be said for this 
view of the subject. To the schoolboy n holiday is an unspeakable 
boon, Bent by the generous gods, vlt stretches out before him as an 
infinite region of undefined delights. To tho young geperally, as to 
Mr. Browning’s Pipph, a holiday is a precious thing) the least por- 
I tion of which must not bo wasted-^ 

Oh, Pay, if I siunnder a wavelet of thee, 

A inito of my twelve boura’ treii(<ure. 

In spite of parents’ complaints, too, boys ^nerally manage to dis¬ 
pose of long vocations without wearying. Their constantly renewed 
flow of mental and bodily energy, and their skill in oU manner oi 
occult inventions for filling up the vacant houn. enable them to 
take long draughts of this idle enjoyment. But how different 
from this is the condition of a busy adult, in prospect of on ex¬ 
tended hobday I In the first place he may lack the impulses and 
tastes which are essential to holiday enjoyment. The young man 
whose interests are centred in the Oily, whose mind in its daily 


movements sweeps a curve bounded at one extremity by the 
doings of the Stock h^change and at the other by the romintic 
gossip BO prettily purveyed by a favourite barmaid, finds himself 
at a lose when the C’itv iutuiiU is hushed and ho is calkd upon to 
pass a day away from hin Ikniiliex haunts. Natui-c does not allure 
him with her g'entle beoijty ’/he is much too dissipated with town 
life to care for vigoroun bodily c-vereiso over tangled moorland or 
on the bosom of the mpid river. Ilis lioliday is thus a burden 
to him, and long before it h(u* expired be is heartily sick of it. No 
one probably will deny that there are many persons nowadays in 
this condition of incapacity. They want the quick nerves, the 
muscular energy, tho b cling for air and colour and sound, the love 
of free unimpeded motion, which are essential to the Ml delight 
of a holiday out of town. 

Again, even where ihe tastes and cspacitics requisite for thvso 
otiose onjoyinentfl are present, the holid.-iy may prove a failure 
from other causes. One couditiou of tiij^wing a holiday is to have 
one’s mind perleetly absorlH'd in the prJwnt, to have one’s con- 
8 ciouRue.‘?8 saturated, so to speak, with the impressions and sugges¬ 
tions of the liour. 

ill iira-sciiu uiiimus, quoil ultra ost, 

Odent ciuaro. 

Yet few people in this busy ago are capable of attaining to 
this state of mind. A man may love nature, he may long 
to hisie of the delicious sense oi tloive far and yet all the 

while find hiiuself hr>ld back from pure holiday coutentment 
by llic force of deeply-fixed habits of life. Thus there are ten¬ 
dencies of thought to bi* overcomo. The mind must be able to 
free itst’lf from tho hold of ciii*toinary ideas and interests, and this 
is oflcn difficult enough. Then there are the results of the man’s 
whole niorlo of life, the almost icstiuctivo disposition to pro- 
ce(5d mothodicivlly in the laying out of one's time, &c., and those 
habits of order and punctuality may prove fatal to tho quiet and 
Bcrcno cnjovment of leisure days. A man whoso temper is seriously 
disarranged by a delay of hvo minutes in the serviug of his 
dinner is not a good suliject for a day’s rambling in the country. 
With this habit of punctuality there comnitmly goes an exces^ve 
impulse to be busy. I'eople trained in our largo towns to habits of 
constant activity, and to the most scrupulous employment of every 
moment, are not fitted for the easy, careless attitude of the 
holiday-maker. 8ucli ptM*?una, if they are to enjoy a holiday at 
all, can only do so by lurgdy transforming it into something not 
unlike u common working ilny. They map out the hours of the 
day with tho most anxious care, are concerned to itccouiplish as 
much ng possible in the time given tlicm, and thus go tho very 
way to miss the most valuable characteristic of holiday experience 
—the sense of perfect, freedom from rule and fetter, and the 
joy of eelf-abandonnuMit to the delights of repose. 

I’he causes we have juot spoken of ai'o of a nature to undermine 
tho whole pleasure of a holiday. Let us now look nt one or two 
influences which serve to circumscribe the ranpe of this pleasure. 
Ilert', ogain, wc have to touch on the efft-cls of daily customary 
life in producing certain organized habits of thought and feding. 
Perhaps the most striking idlbct produced by our modem aocim 
life on the peruumeut tendencies of individual character is the 
habit of viewing all parts of conduct as having a social or moral 
aspect. Mr. Matthew Arnold not long since ventured to define 
tho proportion of bumnn conduct covered by moitLl ohligation. 
It may be said that the unphilosophical mind is apt to extend a 
sort of ethical juiii^dictiou over tho whole territory of life. 
Conscientious persons, busily occupied with affairs which they 
think to be iuiporUiui, coutinually use language in relation to 
their voc^ations which implies that these are a matter of strict 
ohligation. A man sais, 1 must get a particular piece of work 
done to-day, and. failing lo do so, he feels a distinct pang of remorse. 
The efiects of this excessive development of the moral sense are 
clt 5 arly apparent in the ideas entertained respecting holidays. It 
is very curious to observe a busy man who is about to take a abort 
holiday. He seems to be half-ashamed of what he is going to do, 
talks apologetically of his plans, excuses himself on the ground w 
recent over-work or present ill-lioalth. Such persons are moni- 
fostly incapable of enjoying holiday repose ond light divorskm, 
except on tlie understanding that they have a right to do so. The 
common mode of self-justification is, of course, to refer to 
the claims of health and the nt^ed of an occasional iatermis- 
sioD of labour. Only when this idea is present can the rest 
or the light activity of holiday hours bo acceptable. It follows, 
then, that people of this severely conscientious babit of nuna 
soon exhaust the possibilities of holiday intervals. As soon as 
they begin to suspect that there is no longer any need of relaxa¬ 
tion of mind, the hcmiso of duty intervenes, and then the mind 
grows insensible to the fascinations alike of natural scenery, of 
architecture, and of country life. 

A habit of thought and conduct intimately related in its origin 
to the sense of obligation is the tendency to act in agreement 
with others. This impulse is clearly connected wiib the action of 
the social medium on tue individual. It goes back probably to the 
earliest stages of social life, when sociability meant little more than 
tho gregarious impulse to keep together. In any case it is certain 
that in most people the disposition to imitate others and to act in 
concert with them is a firmly rooted element of character. When 
this impulse is in great excess, it may be positively painfUl to do 
many kinds of things apart from others. Thus it often happens 
with the busy, conscientious class of people just spoken ot ^t 
they strongly object to taking a holiday alone. If the day is a 
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en^l t^jjr oaiv odaily brin;^ themselves to share ia it. 

ndoad the e^cial ipipulae to act iji concert, aud to hilw ea- 
j^ment in ^ eyinpathotic hishiou, would?- in this cm.s(^ lead ihoin 
^ Cl^t aside rtlieir work, to doll’ tlioir towj« attire, and 

their i'eUo,w<^itizous to the hilL*, woods, or sea. It is tbit 
(intttalioii impoaod by social traiuin" wliicli gives to general holi¬ 
days and holiday soiisons a part of tlieir vuliu*. If is not only that 
.companionship and Byuipiilhy add to the enjoynn-ut of each, or 
there are obvious social couveuienees in a siauilt meous hrealv- 
filjg up of town life, and a ditliiig over laji.l and Rea to tounat 
jhaunte. In additiou to tlifso ooiispicnnua aud patent reasaiia iben; 
,,ie a lurthor and less ohvioua one—namely, that people tiud it hard 
tfco justify thoinselvos ift throwing oil' the ahiu-KlfS of sofiul rela- 
lioiiB and of prescribed vocation^, and that tliis operation is 
r^ndonul much easier when they see (htdr friends and aei[(iaiiilaucus 
4 oing precisely the biime thing. If inoralitv ic but a mode of tlie 
Mi}0>miiuu uniform notion of mi,*ud)er.s of a society, it becomes easily 
CWiceivablo that, when the collective mass consents to inlerniit 
ciwtotuavy habits of life, tho individuiil'a conscientious ditriculty in 
taking a holiday is lo a lar^n extent rciiio\i*il. 

In these, and probably in other ^v^l^s too, tlie ea])ai!ily for 
holiday oujoymuiil, for the pleiifliiit; of long lionrs fn'ed Irom the 
claims of daily work aud h inded o\er lo ih 1o bi* Idled up as wo 
I like with grateful activities, appears tn lie gie.itly inlerlcivd with 
*llld rcrttrictod by the (•ircuiu.‘*l«inoe'>and inlluence:. of modern .social 
life. And here, as we havo observed, tiie pe,-simi.^l luighr. find an 
eAColleUt opportunity for enlarging on tin* irorn of lilt*, on the 
atupidity of inaiddud wdieii just within re.icii ol wlcit sennis most 
hriglit and nrouiising in iheir earthly hi(. ^ et it may iiM.-^oiMbly 
■be asked W'Lethur tho liicl.s are tpiile as didefiil as tln v on* de- 
licribed by onr iwaginarv Itigubnons philo-tiplws-. N\'i' ihinK at 
luttflt that there avo not wanting a few alleviating con^id( rations. ^ 
It may bo arj^ued, for example, that man's happincs.^ is, after all, 
bout found—in our climate at least—in a busy,active life, and that 
tliougb thi» entails the loss of much deliciou-i bcnsaliun, it euii- 
jititutes on the whole and in the long run a gain and not a loss 
^ain, -it may be said tliat, though wo arc apt, wluni attempt¬ 
ing to make the most of a holiday, to feel trammelled uy 
hubite LUiprcssed on us by our dominanl clreuiustaiiees and pei- 
4Uan0ut loruiH^of life, tlio very contiasL bctwetii our habitual 
and our occasional surroimdiug.s loinls to onhanco tho eliarni 
of the latter. Nothing is wo well tilli-d to [uefiare a man 
.dor enjoying repose a.s hard work,' iintliing tends .so cer¬ 
tainly to quickou tho .sensibility to rur.d r.- luu'v as a long 
rcBidonce in the iimrliy air of London. A ad it ninv bt? a.od 
that, in tlie case of more tbonglitful persons who .aro lev, bmin I 
.by moohanical habits, the rarity and freshiiosw of tho Inief 
holiday does more to increase- its value llnn.tho loieo of liiibit tloes 
lo lesson it. ft is to bo ri’inarked, too, tiial these habits do nut 
comuiouiy begin to roas»ert thcm.sehes till i- inh* poriod of leisuro 
ihaa been spent, lb is after a man has been wojourniiig week after 
.weok and mouth afti<r mouth in a soulhern climtilo in idle 
enjoymont that the ingrained impulses of doly and iil'o-work 
begin to clamour mo*t obstinately for a hearing. TIeiice, 
though this may tell aguiusL prolonged periods of idle enjoyment, 
it.doos not tell agaiu.st brief intervals of relaxiilioii. Again, if the 
diigh dovelopmouL of our active impulses tlisiiualilies uw for onjoy- 
.ing the aouthuru ideal of a hididay, the ri‘p').'«u and idle gossip of 
iUo Villa Roale or the riiieian (lardeii.-,, it does not follow bliuL we 
do not in our ow'U fuahioii roali/.e us niucli enjoyment us these 
Ipvora ofindoleuce. 1/ul not Olmi-h-s Kliiv,->ley, for ox.i in pie, ex¬ 
tract aa much delight from a day s exeuiwion liy a rocky atroam 
WoU-stocked with trout, or over moorland lielj in jd.int life, as an 
•Italian who whiles away his time beloiti u cf/Z/e ni the piazza or 
Oorso'r’ lu addition to all this, tliero i.s'the fact that, ua 
^people get moi’c busy, they show them.^elvcs more concerned 
to seciu'u roijurriug periods of relaxation. The rapid de- 
; vclopmont wo have soen of late yours, esjiecially among the middle 
Clowea, of the custom of a siunuier exeursum luusi point, it 
jwould soom, uot to a falling olf, but to a growth of the nap;u;iiy 
. of disposing of leisure pleasantly. We- suspi'ct indeed lliuL 
•most people have more gf the holiday instinct in timm than 
llboy earn to toll. Uno may often notice that a man who cxcu.se.s 
ibimself for indulging in a temporary withdraw'al from hia 
.customary work is iu hw heart thoroughly eager J'or tiie change, 
■jijo b^lf mako ouraelvcs believe that it is a jaded nervous sysleiu 
,>jyluch doQiauda real aud change, where,is in ri*alily wo are im- 
, .p0llt»d by a soitsu of the monotony of onr routine life, a feeling of 
jycarinesa at tbo unbroken rccnrieiicc of the sumo seouo, tho Aamc 
^ipC8, tho same occupatiou.s, uud an irrcsisliblo longing to dlt away 
, ite soma A'csh surroundings, ^iich cousidoratious as flicso may 
to.sbow t^at the sum total of felicity derived from holidays 
is greater than a review of its limitations at tirsc suggests. Perhaps, 
after, nil, tlioro is not much room hare for a complacent and 
optimistic tone; tjlie contiitions of a thoroughly Jiappy holiday are 
^o doubt very copiulex itud not osHtly satisdud. At the same time 
, ^ .would hardly w just lo draw the inference that holiday- 
is wholly an illusion, a vain gra3]>ing after a shadow. 


THE VATICAN COUNCIL KEHABILITATED. 

rriHpRlS are two ways of dealing \vith an indictment. Youaiay 
4 - joitper.deiiy tho alleged I'ncts outright and sot yourself to dis- 
jirove,|ih«m) or you pay quietly accept them aud proceed,to cite 
^ evidence on your uvv u side. Xu the first instaUneot.of his 


True StoiT of the Vatican Council ” in the Ni^tvnth Cemiuryt 
Cardinal Ahiuning seemed disposed to rely chiefly—jwlth what 
snccesa we havo already had an opportunity of examining—on the 
Tornun* method of ilcfonee. In his second pajwr he does not indeed 
abandun this line of argument, as will appear presojitly, but ha 
coiubiuo.s it with a bold and almost doliauf assertion of facts too 
pH tent ibr denial, but which to ordinary apprehension supply tho 
stioiigtst cmihrni'ilion of the very poiiits he is engaged in contest¬ 
ing'. Iksiins howiiver, xvo iiotiiro this frc.sh contribution to the 
autImri/L'd Uapal version of tho tale, it may bo worth while to pub^ 
oil recoul a loiuarkalno aunouuci'ment made not long ago by tho 
lb>in:iii i‘oir(>,«ipondeut of the Atltjemi^ne Xntmgt to tlio olfect that 
u worl, on tho Council by tlie late Cardinal Vitellcschi is already in 
but i.s oarefullv guarded under lock and key till the death of 
Iho projifiit IVtpo, wiieii it is at onco to bo issued, wulh the author's 
nu'iu>,,aud Liudi'rthoed'itor.'jliipof hisbrother, the Marquis Vitelleschi, 
bi*t.lL*r known to our readei-H under tho sobriquet of “ Pomppnio 
Jjotii.” “ It j'voves afresh,” arcoiding to this correspondent, *Hbe 
cniiu' want of fr»*»jdom diinng the Vatican Council, and that from 
its lirst luevting to its pruroguliou and deiinitive suspension after 
lilt; eutrarn'o of tho Italiuii truopa into Uomo it was under the 
biiougi-.-. mid most de.-^])olic coercion ever exercised over tlio 
dehijLiMlioD.i of any luj.’iciubly. 'I'he Cardinal gives the minutest 
pari Ic.ulava. From tho proof of this coercion, and tho complofo 
ub- lu-e of freedom of di&cii.'?.'iion, he dr^iWH tho inference that the 
de ■i.’.ions of tbo Council liave no validity, and its decrena must be 
le.'.irdud a^ null and void.” If there is any truth in this report— 
mid all vv'e know of the htto Cardinal rejid(*ria it highly probable— 
it (illiuils at loa.-<t flush evidence that Curdinals, like doctors, sumo- 
liniLM iiisiigrce. 

We an* told at the opening of thi.s second paper of Car¬ 
dinal iMaiiniug's tli.it tlie causes of tho infallibilist deliiiitnm 
'•lie on the surface of the history of Pius lX.’s pouiiiicato”; 
wliicli i« only another way of Haying what tho aasailuiils of 
the Council havo contended all along. 8onio of thuao causes 
till.' writer proceeds to specify; and liist ho dwells on the 
(leunition ol the Immaculate Conception in 1854 by the solo 
;uillioritv of tho Pope, wliicli could have had no ine.-ming “if 
Piu.i J.\. did not bear aniuJalUble. ollice,” while it also “ powerfiill} 
a aal.onod in the minds Imth of clergy and lailj the thought of in- 
huhbilily.” Cl course it difl; that was its luaiii object. CarJimi) 
I\L!oijiiig i,s viitnally endor.iing what ha.-* been said over and uvei 
ag.un on the oppodte. .side, that tho dclinition of 1854 was ‘*11 
pilot balloon ” Horit up to preparo tlie way 1'ur the deluiilion o* 

I 1870. Piul this was emvlullV kept out. of sight at the time, and 
theChmrt of liome di.-phiycd its wonted iistiiti nc.ss in the selec.lhin 
of tho doctrine to bo tlui.s del'ined. it was well known that the, 
truth nf that doctrine wub aliuos; univeisail} held throughout the 
1 ,’unuui Catholic Church, though an intiuonlial imnority ainonir 
theJbshops were oppo.sod to deliiiing it a.-^ nn article ol faith. 
Theologians like Dr. Ddliinger—who has changed his mind about it 
since--vvcix, ii.s little di.sposed as Dr. Planning to question its 
ab.?lract trutli at tho time; aint honco, when tho dogma had been 
2)rochiimod, they were able, witliout any gieat strain on their 
coiifccieucc, lo iicuipt tho logic of accomplished facts. They dhl 
not believe ill the infallibility of tho Pope, but they believed in 
the infallibility of tho Church, am,I in -dohning this dogma the 
Pojie might be reasonably or plausibly mu'uitainod lo be acting 
simply as the moutbpieu'C of the univeijal cousrmt of tho Church. 
Tln-y acquiesced accordinglv without forecasting the nao which 
adioit controversialists would malvi! of their acquiescenco a few 
ye.ns aflevward.s. Wleju Cardinal Maiming asks what was tho act 
of 185; if . Plus IX. was not infallible, ho is careful to forget h dis- 
liiicli.m wliicli the party under hia leadership took particular care 
.slioiild not be forgotten in framing the dotinition of 1870. 
The dogma of the linmacnlalo Conception might be, and often 
had heou, repre.seutc.d as resting in tho last resort on tho consent 
of the Chinch, but tho Vaticii.n docroo declares dclinitions of the 
lloinan Pmililftu be “c\ seso, iwn autvm ox tomensu EcclmiVy 
irroformabiloa,” and the clause we have italicized wasinsWted upon 
as es.4entiHl in spite of all efforts of the Opposition. “Tho events of 
185 t ’’ did therefore preiiare the way for tho events of 1870 in the 
i U-ij-c that those who acco^jted the first delinitiou were entrapped into 
an iiduii.s.slon iuteudod lu be afterwards used against them,the pos- 
.sibio applications of which they failed to foresee. Cardinal 
Mamiing I'asacs on to the gathering of 500 UiHhojps at Romo for 
the Ceutenary of i«S 67, when they were induced—not of course 
without di'liburate purpose on tho part of tbo wire-puDers—to sign 
an addies.i to the Pope iu w^hich Poter is said to have “ spoken by 
the mouth of Pius.” Aud this is quoted as parallel to the exclama¬ 
tion of the Council of Chalcedon in 451 that “Peter had spoken 
by tbe mouth of Leo,” botli alike coutoining an implicit asoertion 
of Papal infallibUily. T'hose Bishops however who too w anything 
about tho Council of Ohalcodou would be perfectly aware that 
their language implied nothing of the kind. The femous “ Tome of 
vSU Loo”—who was a theologian as well as a Pope—-was 
submitted at the Council of Chalcedon to e rigid exami¬ 
nation, paragraph by paragraph, and it was .oply vter ascer¬ 
taining its orthodoxy that the bishops exclaimed that 
“ Peter had spoken by Leo ” j j^ust as e,a. the hearer of a modern 
sermon which had come home to his nmad and conscience might 
say, ns people often do say in such cases, that God had spoken by 
the mouth of the preacher, though oothuig[ >7as further i^'om his 
thoughts than to imagine the prea^er io be infiaUibla. Thp words 
of tite Biak^ Sit Ohalo<^on one of the stock quotation of 
every inihltloilist advocate, bat acjbe Affordthe nust conclulive 
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Bvidence that the opinion aecrihed to th^ wM utterly foteten ^ 
their ideas. And so little had too I. himself any notion ot his 
own infallibility that he expressly states in his Epistle to the 
Bishops of Oaui that his Tome could not have dogmatic anthorily 
till it was confawied by the Bishops. Cardinal Manning has need 
to rofresh his memory as to ‘Hhe true story" of the Council of 
CUaloedon. . . , • 

Nor is ho much happier in his next historical night. o liave 
a sort of bird’s-oyo view of the histories, which ni« regarded as 
K'erv analogous, of the doctrines of Papal Infallibility and the 
Immaculate Conception. Both aro said to have passed through , 
three successive stages—of simple belief, which was universal in 
the early ages, of analysis and controversy, and of heal setlleuient. 
It would l>o idle to attempt within our present limits any detailed 
exposure of this startling nistorical caricature. One example may 
suiuce to prove what confidonco can be placed in the 
Cardinals hietury of the doctrine of tho Immaculate Ooncention. 

** 'fho second period began in tlio Pelagian controversy, when 
S. Augustine, in aflinning tho universality of original sin, ex¬ 
pressly excepted tho Mother of our Lord.” Nobody would Kathor 
from this sentence, what the writer can hardly bo ignorant of, 
that the pasHngo referred to in St. Augustine’s Treat iso on 
Nature ana CJrace does not refer to origimd .«in at all, but to 
actual sin. Tho great Homan Catholic and Ultramoufaiie divine, 
Cardinal Torquemacla (not tho iiiquiHitor cd’ that iiniuej points 
this out ut length in his work on the Immncuhife Coiieeplitut, 
and shows that in the context St. Augustine oxpve.'.f.ly iiiclutles 
the Blessed Virgin in original sin. As to the growth of the 
doctrine of Papal in^iillibility, one examplo again mnstguUlct* hero. 
“The am jdest proof of thiB^tmth is to be seen in tho relation of 
tlie Poutitls to General Councils, as in that of 8. Leo to tho 
Cc)nncil of Chnlcedon, 7e//ffA /ic fjiiidcd in faith^ conjirwetf, and in 
part nminUody We have seen aheady that bis “guiding in 
faith" cousistod in the Council approving, after full examination, 
hifl Tome on tho Inc.irnation. That Papal confirmation was not 
tlumght'e.s.s<‘ntiid in those nges is ch'ar from the fact tliut tho ' 
first, twf) General Councils, from which the Church received 
tho Nicene (bead, xviTe iiexcr eonlirnu'd at. all, jis neither did 
Iho Pope convoke or preside in them. .\nd as to the decrcea 
of Chalccdoii being “in part annulled" by Leo, it is true that’ 
lio refiLsed to punclion tho 281b canon, r-dsing Constantinople 
to the second nink among the patriarehales, and it 15 equally 
truo that tho canon was received ami acted noon uninleirupfodly 
froiu that day forwards in spile of his refus.al. Let us pass from 
ancient to contemporary hi.slury. The Cardinal favours us with a 
hiphly Fensalional account of the appearance of “ tbo work eiitilled 
Janus''mi\ other Kindred works in England, Pmnee, and Ger- 
lufiny, which those who happen to know anything of tho circum- 
stiincea will haidly bo able to read without a smile. We refer to 
it hero for the sake of one truly marvellous assertion. “ Tlic fable ” 
—fable is a word which the writer would do well to ho chary of 
recalling - “ that the infallibility was to be defined by flcclamation 
xvH.H first formally atmouneed in JanmJ Either the (hirdinal had 
quite forgotten when ho penned thefo words the passage in Janns 
to which ho wa.s roferiing, or ho must have reckoned 011 hi.s readers 
forgetting it. The pnssago .nctually forms part of a long extract 
from the Cirilta i'attoUca —iho iii«pirpd organ of tho Holy See— 
for February (), 1869. “Catholics will accept with delight Iho 
roclamatioh of tbo Pope’s dogmatic infallibility. Every ono 
nows that ho himself is not disposed to take tbo 
initiative in a matter so directly concerning himself; hut 
it is ho]hd that his infalUbitity will hs drfinrd unammonsUfy 
hj acrlniuafion, by th<i mouth of the ossorablod Fathers, 
under tho inspiration of the Holy Ghost.” It is added that 
“ Catholics believe the Council will be of short duration, like the 
Council of Ch.alcednn," which only lasted three weeks; clearly 
thoToforo thero could be no time for deliafjng tho question of in¬ 
fallibility. We will only add that at that period the contents of 
every number of tbo (Smith were regularly submitted to tho Pope 
in person and received bis approval before publication. 80 much 
for tho “fable" who had, wo ore assured, “supplied all 

the adversaries of the Catholic faith and the Catholic Church with 
a Ityge vocabulary of vituperation, which was copiously diroctod 
against both.” Many of our readers must bo familiar witii the book, 
and they can judge for themselves wdicther the copious supply is 
of vituperation or of facts ; probably they will be ready to agree 
with the reviewer in the Tinus that “ it is a piece ot’ cool and 
masterly diaseetiou, all tho more terrible for the pofteiunless manner 
in which the author conducts the operation.” 

When he cornea to the octnal conduct of the Council, the 
Cardinal again finds it prudent to take tho bull by tho horns, and 
try hia beet to makd a virtuO of what it would bo ueelesa to pre¬ 
tend to deny. Our readers mw remember the bitter feeling of 
exasperation rouged among the Oppoaition Bishops by the Vexatioua 
and tyrannical order of business orlntnirily imposed oh thtun bv 
the supreme nuthorit3» of tho Pontiff. Their solemn Protests against 
it may bo read in the collection of Documenta ad IHustrandum 
CbticMium Vaticanum since published by l^iodrich. Of all this 
Cardinal Manning of coarse drops no bint, though ho cannot have 
forgotten it, but he airily informs us that “after full discussion 
and exaihination of precedents ’’—not by the Council ifeelf, but 
the piHliminarv Papal comifiittee—it was decided tl^t the order of 
proCed^ro could only be regulated by the same sapreme autboriw 
alone has the power to convene, to prorogue, to suspend, 
a^t6 Conffrm the Council, or even to witl^holid ponfiimtion ftoiu 
atrmfiShy of its acts.” He doCs not remind os that ^e Council of 


Trent arranged its order of procedure for itself, as U stioirii' W 
docuinenis which poor Father Tbeiner was displaced from & 
position in the Vatican'Library for letting the Bishops «ee^ 
less does ho remind us that not ono of tho encieitt tScttmeoie^ 
Councils was convened or dissolved by the authority “whi^ 
alone has power" to do so; that at most of them the Popes did dot 
pre.siflo either personally or bydepnty; Ri,d that their givings01' 
withholding continuation was treated as aiiuiticr of indifference. Of 
oour.<H.‘, on tho IiilKllibili.cit tlicory, “ it is an act of hia own free will 
to cunvolcu a Council at all," and he can make what use 
ho pleases of his own papsivo iiiRtnimeiit; had that theo^ prevail^ 
fioui iho begini.ing, there would clearly have been no Oouncilr at 
all. After nil that lias gone before, tho readers of Quhinus and 
Pwnjjonio Lcto will perliap.s be prepared to listen without tou 
broad a smilo to tbo amusing Htalemout that at the Vatican 
Council “ lib<u’ty of speech was as perfectly secured as in our own 
Parliament," in Hpito of the violent inttrruption of several speaketrs 
by tho presiding Legates and tho summary closing of the iufal&* 
bilist debate in tho middle by tho same authority; though they 
may bo rather perplexed at bearing that—unlike our Pari iaiuentp— 
“ tile obligation of secresy " w hs one main guarantee of the “ com- 
picto indep(*ndcnco and tranquillity’’of tho speujeers. If it was 
really tlio object of the Curia to guarautue this “ completeindepen- 
denoo and tranquillil.y," tlu-ir wonted astuteness iu adapting moons 
to endh oppe.ar.s to have been sadly at limit. And now our readers 
will bo in a po.-.it.ion to judge whut reliance is to bo placed on the 
accuracy of tho statement.R whether of past or of contempofaiy 
history in (.Kirdiniil Manning’s “ Truo Story of tho Vatican 
Council." 


ALUUMS AND mUTHDAY-ItOOKS. 

I S the ili-cay of albniu.s a sign that we are less podsntiC, or moi« 
monthlly iinlob’Ht and prosaic, than our gTaTidl.athersand grond^ 
motheirt V In a lmhut of the library of most bouses a few (ubnme 
are to be found, n hurt us siccus wherein the liowers of old flirta¬ 
tions tire preserved. Cn wet days in llic country, and in the 
“ wrelelilessnef-s,” to borrow a strong expression from tlio Prayer- 
Book, which WL't daia in the country beget, people may bo found 
In turn over the ancient leave*, and revive iho simpering gallantries 
of the ye.ir of grace 1820. An album niustliavo beeu indiapcnfablc 
to a young lady in days that knew not the coy familiaritieii'of 
akating on wlieels and tho avtloss ineiTimont of lawn-tonnisi 
Aibuina brought peojilo togetlier in a S(Mni-contidcntial way,and to 
do this wiis probably tho tinal causi? of their existence. There 
muht oDce apparontly have hciui an age when one young person 
could ask another to write a copy of original or b)iTOwett veratt, 
within n fraino of tiuted flowers, or in it .^tamped design, and when 
tho pelsfin appealed to complied with tho requc.st. Thi8gav^^op 
opportunity lor ingenious coiuplimentfl which, to tho relief of casd 
sex at le.ost, id no lunger extant. Nothing in the world could OCW 
be further from tin* mind of a girl than to e.xpcct an inipromltfa 
madrigiil in which she is to bo compared to tho violet, Ihu pha'uix, 
or other flora or fauna of tancy or fiction. And the young man of 
tho age, tlie character who anhwers to the long extinct Buck or 
Dandy or Blond,would be terriblyput toilifliowere ex peeled not only 
to spell, but to rhyme, iu public. The fn bble of the post was piuild af 
hift lilies on “ two beautitul ponies," or, to go further back, of hia 
au voleur, an vulair! and hi.* pow‘cv of rendering all Roman history 
into a smies of madrigals. The same class of human being to-day 
is at len>t pcrlcctlv well aware of bis inability to turn a line,' and 
boasts that he cannot understand that sort of thing. 

Vorliaps the decline of albums is a thing which may be regretidd 
by a few very okl-fnsliioned uilmirore of a talent which is obsOKto 
in England. It is a relief, to be sure, t hat 1 hero is now no danger of 
one's being asked for “ a copy of vursc.'i. ’ Every one who yielded to 
tho invitation must hiivo wiitteii in haste aud nervousnefs, nulesej 
As is very prob.able, he composed a few epigrams beforehand, and 
had them j-cady in his meniory'^ for every opportunity. Then a 
man's lyric jiluccil liim at tho “mercy of its owner, and ho must 
have known that its muin nso was U> bo a peg on which tb* 
ownui‘’.s Irlends v\ould hung personal criticism. To leave a aoitoct 
Ixfliind was U) leave one’s clmracter to bo viviaCctcJ. Still tbd 
ditiaded albums kept up a survival of courtly and compliiuantArt 
poetry, a laded thing that still letaius a good deal of perfume Mid 
delicale grace. All the old piping of shepherds and their rC^pCb- 
eivo Bonga and prai.scs of Amuiyilis dwindled down to album- 
poetry. But iiiomircha lilce Francis I. and Cbarlcs IX., men of 
genius^ diplomatists, smtcsnicn, have all taken np Corydon’fl pipe 
in their turn, and produced .a slender slmin, a few lines'of flattery 
and raillery. Jiven within the memory of p«>ple not wholly 
unuuat^d, some of Mr. Thackeray's lightest and most tender and 
graceful verses were written in albums, aud recalled the days 
When 1 waa young U3 you ore young, 

Au<i were 8Ung, and lutfi were, atrung, 

And love latnpB in the lattice hung. 

Alfred do Musset, as he is represented in the biography by hia 
brother, was a notable and willing victim of the muse of the 
album. There is a great deal of bright vivacity iu his stanzas, all 
turning on two rhymes 

Charmant petit mcinillon rose^ 

Janiaia U fleur h poin« Cokuie, 

OharniAnt petit moia'illatt b'ane, 

N’nnrait ca pareii compiimSot. 

Je fends voire opothikiM, 

Charmant petit inointUon rose. 
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Pocte could aiTord to make pretty presents of these aketehea and 
caprioM, and many men of wit who were no poets could turn 
coippUmonta Immortal as the “ Arcejtt n mir!\elo instead of wit/’ 
Wit has ceased to l>e “ good fonu/’ and the bnndylngof verses sinsms 
iKiwadaye eo impossible pedantry. Xo one will write a lyric to tell 
« young lady that she h.-u a diilieult srrvire at lawn-tennis, or that 
bar bat^-handed strokes are iminipenchnhle. The female eye i.s 
inore likely to be epokou of in terms devised lor that of t)io 
cricketer tnen compan'd to a violet, a s:ip})liii-e, or wlial imt. 

Thcrugb albums yieldi‘<l to the spirit of tho n^re, a Kind of dop‘- 
nerato offspring aurvi^rd them. A very painful device, now 
happily extinct, aimed at making »V ensy. What wove called 
character-bnoka ’* combined the .‘•pirit of competitive examination 
with tho natural shrinking from nnv sort of taste or elogeiuv in 
drawing-room diversions. Tho victim was expected to an.swer a 
number of fib'Uird questions ns lo his f.ivourite painter, poet, 
musician, motto, and ho on; and tlio infeivnee w'a.s that his 
character might be recognized from this ox]iTesaion of his taste. 
The chameter-bouk was too unpleasant a furm of “ intelliTtiiid 
diversion ” to last long ; moreover, it required some mental exer¬ 
tion, more perhaps than many honest people feel when turning over 
the leaves of a dmtionary in search of the solution of an aenKstic. 
To tho character-book succeeded tlio birthday-book, which, \vi; 
imagine, was first developed in the atniospliere of evangelical devo¬ 
tion. The idea was to have a text of tho Ihblo, chosen at r.indom, 
for every day of tho year, with a blaiil: .space opposite, and the 
proprietor of the volume requested her friends to sign their mimes 
at the date of their birthdays. A feeble little fl c.o r of curiosity 
could bo g'ot out of tho clmnco that tlu' text Uiiglit seem appro¬ 
priate, and an earnest per.son might uo.ssibly improve the oeca‘«ion. 
To bo fond of signing one's name, it has been suid, is the mark of 
an idiot; and tho opemLion is certainly easier than compodng 
verses or ruiucnibering tho titles of historians and nuisieians. The 
birthday-book has thus lieeu rather popular, and its introduction at 
a suitable moment no doubt stirs the stagnant waters of genteel 
coiivorsaiion or gives a fillip to somo very Innguiil flirLalion. Texts 
from Hhakapearo are even bott(‘r a<l!ipted to the same purpose, and 
now the Countes.s of Portsmouth has publishi'd a Portirnl Birtlulmj 
Bookj which nitty bo euphuislically entitled “Tho Countes.s of 
Portsmouth's Arcadia.” 

Of all devices for retaining a little poetry in tho relations of 
3 'oung men and women, while quite doing awaiy with the least 
need of menial exertion, tho Pocticid nirtltdojf Bonk is the most 
ingenious. Tne process is the .samu as in other lnrthday-booKs 
you sign your rnimo and look at the clianicter w iiicli fate and tho 
Oounto8.s of Portsmoulli have assigimd to you. Fddvirly ]M’Ople, 
say porsona abv»vo twonty-livo yoans of age, will not ollen bo lueKy 
enough to find a poetic text that applies to them. But yotini' men 
and maidens may bo perfectly certain that tlu'v will alight on one 
of Uio prettiest things that SlmKspeare, or Mr. Robert Jhiehanan, 
Miss Motu Orrod, or Edmund Spenser can say for them. A young 
and aspiring peibon who has had the liu'k to la* horn on llui 2nd 
of January is thus impotuou.sly welcomed by Mr. Swinburne:— 

0 strong-winged soul with pro[)hofic 
hips hot with the hloed-lient-i of .song, 

With tremor of hcart-hlrin';-i mogm tie, 

With flioughU .as thmuKTs in ihrong. 

But any one whose mind and body are rcallv in tho excited 
pathological condition here described by Mr. ^swinburne niuv bo 
expected to do his own poetry. Tho vorao only gives him a hint, 
and ho will let freo his “ thoughis a.s thunders m throng ” with a 
startling effect quiUv unlike that of album p«)ntry as it- used to bo. 
ile will 1)0 able to aildress Mr. Swinburne in xvords w hich wo 
lately had tho good fortune to read in the w’orks of a young .singer; 
—“inly pale, strong brother, inv sweet-winged brother," “ Brother, 
my brother, my sad-toned brother,” and so on, in a very afiectionate 
and tliundoring stylo. To select verso for a character vvl this sort 
is obviously superlluouB. Hut a gentleman born on January 6lh 
cannot but bo grutitied at his good chance— 

^ He had eyes ns blue ns summer heav'oii. 

A lad whoso natal day is January 5tli, unless indeed ho happen.^ 
to bo very eai’iieet, will smile at a line from Mr. ]\ryers, in which 
be is saluted os “a simple soul, a liammer of the Lord.*’ But, as 
a rule, youths aro expected to bo beautiful. A rowing man who 
saw tho light on January 81I1 will lind a compliment waiting on 
him from tho miLSo of Br. Tlaymau:— 

And, but that wind, and sun, und 

Hod h«\Miivd his wjuai'o-.set bust with brun/.(*, 

Ambrosial tair. 

January 24tli is a date not lc.s3 favourable lo manly beauty;— 
“He was a lovely j'outh 1 guess”; and, moreover, 

When ho <'hf)so to ‘.port'and play, 

No Dolphin over was .so gay 
Upon the troiiic !H*n. 

Ife who was bora on tho day fatal to partridges finds a happy 
quotation from Blake:— 

Ilis face is fair ns heaven 
When springing laivls unfold. 

If men are so fortunate, it may lie guessed that ladies rejoice in 
all tho preltiost posies und jewels live words long t^t Engli.sh 
poetry can afford. Who can ask for better than the fate of tho 
maid or matron whose birthday is August 23- 

Her iMks were like a flower in May, 

U«r smile was like a summer morn.* 


For August 9th is reserved the best, if there be a best, of Shak« 
speare's hyperbolical praises:— 

You, oh YOU, 

So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature^a best. 

The ambition of tho owner of a birthday-book is to collect tho 
names of three hundred and sixty-tive acquaintances. Probably 
no one ever quite succeeded in this quest. Oertainly the happy 
proprietor of tho Bible, tho Shakspeare, and the Poetical Birthday 
Books, “in a neat box,” iiuist be lucky if she secures a thousand y 
ni.d iiincly-live Biblical. Shakspearian, and poetical friends. 

The indolent Orieiituls aro known to take pleasure in the dance, 
but they prefer !<■) have their dancing done for them. Tliey aro 
mere Hpcctutors, and flatter thunisolves that they get all the de¬ 
light with none of the exertion. Birthday-hooks appear to bo in¬ 
tended to meet the demands of Wo.-<lem indolence. Ladies still 
like compliments, and poetical compliments perhaps; but it is too 
liard w'ork for swains and suit01s to coniposo original strains. 
And, alter all,no ordinary amateur can utter sucb pretty and sweet 
tbiiig.s us your prole.^^Rional poet. A casual acfuiaintmce might 
hiv^italo to* Hay, even if ho llioiight of it, that a lady’s “ lips, like 
foxgloves pink and pale, went righing like an autumn irole.’’ Tho 
f'X}.re''sioii Hccms .a little strained, e.spocially when we think of “ tho 
wild Wcrit wind, ilio bie.'ilh of autumns being.’’ Hut when an ac.- 
couiplishcd p<'ct, Mis.s Oned, has huppliod this text for October 3rd, 
fli'-n the ciKiual ncquaiutanco may take courage to insist on the 
biMuty and appioprialenoss of tbo expression. Again, a lady 
might falter belore telliug a friend right out that 

A uruiii] um’ommon m/m was bo, 

liiuiid sluiubk'P d, and of (.iolldr: form, 

Stiori;; buill, und lioaiy like u sea— 

A liiyk sea luoKcii up by alorni. 

Helwecm high seas and pointed arches tho compliment is a little 
mixed; but Mr. .loaquin Miller is responsible for tho form, while 
the excellence of flu-, intention ri or ought to bo credited to tho 
lady who poasesbcs tho hiithday-book. One tiling leads to 
anovher, anci oiio compliment to ft series of sweet things, and 
lliiis hirllulay-hooks niay come to bo n-garded ns mariLage-books. 
At tlio least, less lucky lovers may say, “(Iftleotto fu il libro 
e chi lo Kcris.Hc,” of course giving a perfectly proper sense to tho 
quotation. IVrluips when xoung people como to iind out that 
prettv verses with a personal applicntU)U aro pleasant, they may 
even ilesert the “awfully j(dly girl" stylo ot compliment, and 
leturn to a more prim but nmro pleasing euphuism. They may 
p!L>.s through llm Arc.adin of tlio (kuiute-b of Portsmouth lo that of 
the (/ountt'ss of Pembroke, and lind .something to like in tho grace 
of old-world gallantry. 


MODT'ltX PAKLIAxMJkVTArvY DUKLLLNG. 

W IIETIIEK it is owing to tho weather, or tho state of parties, 
or somo other mysterious and wayw.ird intiuence, it is hard 
to say, but at tho prixseut time there is evidently an unusual dogroo 
of electrical excitement in the Parliamontiity atmospheiv. Somo 
people may be tempted to say that it«« all Mr. Gladstone,but that 
would perhaps be going a lililo too far. It i.s evident, however, 
tliat tho gi-eat exponent of the age has lately shown symptoms of 
being highly charged with explo.sive cahjrjc, and has m tact been 
letting off sparks, and giving shocks to unfortunate persons who 
have happened accideiiially to emno in contact with him. Of 
course Mr. ( 31 ad 8 tone,ou iho other hand, may naturally hold that 
this is not hi.s fault, but only the fault of the bungling people 
who do not Ki i p clear of him. However that may pe, it would 
certainly seem lo be becoming necessary to make some provision in 
tlm way of a reserve chamber or salety-valve fi/r letting off the 
dangorous ebullitions of political ill-tmuper which have lately been 
wilues.scJ. There is nothing new in tho use of hard words or 
strong epithets in Parliamentary debate; but in other days, when 
tho limits of conventional courtesy were exceeded, there was a very 
simple oxpodiuntby which members who liad got embroiled were able 
to settle their disagreements without ti-oiihliug anybody but them¬ 
selves. All early meeting was arranged on some quiet subufbnn 
common, with a surgeon in attendance, and there was an innocent 
intcichang (3 of shuU, which gave the medical gentleman very little 
to do. Any one who is familiar with Parliamentary history could 
mention Be\oral well-known cases of tbo kind, such as those in 
which Loixl Londonderry and Mr, Grattan and Lord Powerscourt 
and Mr. Roebuck confronled each other; and even the most mild 
nnd peaceful of public men have had occasionally to take the field, 
indeed only a few years ago a hostile meeting was advertised in 
tho papers .as certainly going to take place at Boulog^ne between a 
doughty Irish chieftain and another Irish member of Parliament; 
but, on cool rettection, they became perfectly reconciled, and abas- 
doned all bloodthirsty dcsigna, one declaring that be meant no per¬ 
sonal reference in the unpleasant remarks be had made, and the 
other repudiating any intention to sneer at an anckmt family. 
It is satisfiietory to tliink that there has been, as a rule, a 
happy absence of injurious results in this system of vindicating 
political honour, the usual finish having been either that shots 
wera harmlessly exchanged, or that an explanation "was amicably 
arranged by the seconds. The great advantage, however, of this 
method of settling disputes was that, though it was no doubt very 
uncomfortable for the pei-sons immediately conconied to have to get 
up at aa early hour, and probably without much appetite Hat 
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breahfiwt, it did not disturb or waste the timo of the assoiubly to 
which the comhaUints htdouged, and luerclv provided a little 
im'fiBablo social scandal. Wlmt used to bo called “ personal satis¬ 
faction ” in this fashion has now passed away; but it is ovideut I 
from some of^he debates during the prnfMint Session that tho source 
of such encounters exists quite as much as over, and is even em¬ 
bittered in certain respects by the comparative hIjsouco of responsi¬ 
bility for strong language. Expressions bavo been very recently 
used, not, in all cases, actually in rnrliameiit, but having referenoo 
ro Pdrliumeiitary matters, which in the last generation would 
certainly have led to a quiet visit of llie p‘.irti»-s involved to 
Wormwood Scrubs or rutuey Heath in the dim morning light. 
The venom of political distemper is still accreted; bat the ensuing 
battle is now fought out in another way. Tlie plan which iMr. 
(Jliidsione, in hia practice of universal benevoienco imtl humanity, 
wishes to introduce is that any one who thinks ho has been mis¬ 
represented or insulted, instead of inviting his supposed aggressor 
to a private meeting with pistols, should call bun names and 
impute disgraceful motives to him in the newspapers. 

Wo have already had some illustrations of the working (»f 
this system. As soon ns tho Tiirkiali bluo-lxiok was pub- 
liahe<l, Mr. Glad.stono seems to have been thirsting for an 
opportunity of biingiug Sir Henry IClliot to book for an ineidental 
remark in one of his despatches from (Jon&tanliuople. Sir Henry, 
in pointing out to the (iovernraent at homo that it w,is a mistake 
for people over here to go out of their way contiDiially to ahuse 
and menace the Turks at a moment wlien it was of importance to 
the general interest, not only of England but of Europe, tliat tlioy 
should bo brought under tho influence of iriendly advice, laid re¬ 
ferred to personages in England “ whoso language liad cre:iti*d a 
mistrust of us among the Turks, and a belief tli.at they wanted 
their expulsion from Europe.” JMr. (llad^itone rpiestinned tho 
(’loverniiient on tho subject in the House of Commons, and learned, 
as he expected, that ho was one of tlic ‘‘personages” included in 
this category. Thereunou he wrote a letter to Sir II. Elliot de¬ 
manding to know on what grounds the nsserlion was made. Tlio 
passage, bo said, touched “ a fact, not an impre.ssion or belief, bat 
a fact,” which was that certain poisons, of whom he found ho was 
regarded o,h the ringleader, had made a particular declaration. Now, 
aa ft matter t»f tael, .Sir JI. Elliot, all IioulWi Mr. Gladstones 
pamphlet w^is in his mind ftt tho time when he wrote tho dospateh, 
did not mention liim by name, and di»l ri'>L impute to him 
that he had jiositivL'ly propo.*-ed that tho Turks should be driven 
in a body out of J'lnrope. All lm..said wns, that certain personages 
(of whom, no doubt, it was obvious that Mr. Gladshmo was one) 
had used language which created an impression on tho minds of 
flio Turks that there was a feeling in England of the kind ilescribed. 
Jt is notorious, in fact, that the language which .Mr, Gladstone had 
used included asiuage denunciation of the Turks as the “anti-li'Miian 
specimen (.f Immanity,’ and it was, of course, supposed that .so skil- 
lul ft writer as Mr. Gladstone, if he did not nie:in to go to tho full 
extent of that expre.ssiou, would have been careJiil to guard again.st 
tho natural and inevitable npprohension of his meaning which bis 
language actually produced, uut only in Turkey, but in Lis Own 
counti’y. in his reply Sir II. Elliot stated tliat he did noi refer to 
Mr. Gladstone ns recoimueuding the total expulsion of the Turks 
Ipom KiU'opo, but that “this had been distinctly advocated by 
others and added, “ Although you, who aro cerlainly tho most 
important person wlio hud produced tho impression I was de¬ 
scribing, explained that you only proposed lliuL all the civil and 
militery and police authorities should leave tho country, this pro¬ 
posal wtts looked upmi with the same loehiigs as the more sweep¬ 
ing OQO, and equally contiibiitcd to cinate a distrust in us as 
friendly adviser.s of the Turks.” This wnis a very mild and cogent 
answer, and ought obvioiwly to have settled the question, llul Mr. 
Gladstone’s temper was roused; and he would not be contented 
without a jiersonal hit at H’lr H. Elliot. Ho therefore, 
without the slightest foundation in fact, and entirely out of his own 
fancy, assumed that “ you ”—that is, Sir llemy—“charge upon 
mo (and this is all you can do) tho idiotic proposal that the civil 
and military servants of tho forte should bo corporally ejected 
from Bulgaria, without any provision against their going into 
Macedonia or Thessaly, or other neighbouring pi-ovinces of Turkey.” 
Now any one who looks at Sir U. Elliot’s letter will see that it was 
confined strictly to the fact that certain language used in this 
country had produced certain iiuprossions abroad, and that he did 
not enter into any subsidiary question. Tho irrelevant and also 
rude remark of Mr. Gladstone “ that is all you c.an do," and his 
insinimlion, for it was nothing elm^, that Sir Henry had formed 
an “ idiotic ” conception of what he had said, of course released 
the Ambassador from the necessity of further discusiition. 

In another case Mr. Gladstono hue also indulged in very serious 
and uumoosurud imputations on the honour aud good faith of 
u member of the House of Commons. In the late debate on the 
lilttstem question before tho holidays Hir H. Drummond Wollf 
quoted some ptuisages from former speeches by Mr. Gladstone as 
reported in Jlamard* Mr. Gladstono had already spoken, aud 
could not rise again on tho same question; but lie was present 
when the quotarioos were rot^, and asked and obtained references 
in regard to them; and he might have made a reply either on one 
of the numerous motions for odjonrnnient which occupied tlie 
House till the dawn or at the sitting on Monday. What he pre- 
fened to do was to seud a letter addressed to tsir II. I). 
Woitf, which Jhe latter was surprised to read for tho first 
time in tho papers. It is true that this wta owing to the letter 
liaving boon wrongly addressed^ through ,.pn error in a 


directory; but most people will bo of opinion that the 
etiquette of good wicicty r^nirea that, if the receipt jL'f an 
important letter is not immediately acknowledged, inquiry should 
bo niwdo as to wbolher tlicre may not have bten a failure in U'cnait; 
and Mr. (ilaiifrloiio ouLriil certainly to have widted to rtacoTtain 
this boforo giving the loiter to the world. In this documeul hu 
accused Sir 11. D. AVoltf in tho siroiige.st and mo6t c.xptcss term,! 
of liaving mndo a garbled citaliou of the passages quotcil. 
Ho alhO imputed that .Sir Henry Lad puvpo«(*ly seized the oppor¬ 
tunity of criticizing his opinions, becau.-ia “you know that 1 
could not ri'ply to you”; although, in point of fact, Sir Henn 
had no cliance of any earlier opening. It slmiild bo observed thst 
in making this attack Mr. Gladstone misreprescnla what 
opponent said in just tlic samu way as in Sir llenry Elliot’s caa.*. 
lie complains that Sir IJ. I). WolIf “ conveyed an imprct^siun 
that he had Uid down some general doctrine lhat humauity was 
to be aet aside whenever it came inlo conflict with neutvidity.” 
As far as wo can bee he did nothing of the kind, but simply quoted 
with literal accuracy Iroman authoril.ituerecord two<ipimons whicii 
Mr. Ghulflone had certainly e.xpreascd at the time ar.d on th^ sub¬ 
ject, specified. To say tliat it ia “ gai'n’ing ” not to i\‘ad a wiiolo 
Kpooch through wduui onl> (‘crtain puit.s of it arc in question ia of 
c«)iirs(! iin re noiibL’Uso; but it uuldilunutely shows the spirit 
which Mr. Gladstone intioduce'i into c,mili‘(.)voKjy. Nor was tbi. 
all; for he went on to preach a homily on the oUcnce or crime nf 
what he attributed to Id.s ndversaiy, ii'inaiking that “every 
day lie passed by liititious charge.'^ iu silence”—a very broken 
.lienee,—“ but in the case, of a meuiher of 1‘arliaruent speaking 
ill his place, 1 think it is a public <liity to protest again^I 
the use in any slvle of warfare, however }>oor, of the method 
of garbled quotation.” There was another cnmjihiint wliich 
Mr. Gladstone hrou.:ht forward, and that was that it had 
‘ bt-en hinted that he wm.s looking for ollice when ho spoko in a 
ceitiiin way—a view Avhieh he cohtr.idieled ; but, ns a nuilter of 
fact, Mr. Gladstone was at that time, imt having then renounce i 
the ebscnlial obligalionsi of political lile,iri sufdi a position that ilie 
prospect of hating li> lake oliico tuu.sL have been cunstunily bol'oie 
him; and indeed he w,is in ollice very soon afterwards, llatii-g 
been treated ill thi.s way, Sir II. Drumnaim! NVolIf thought hiniscif 
entitled to niako hi.'* exphnation in the House, and as hid apcc^'li 
laid been made there, ho Imd nf course a riglil to defend it jo tho 
same place. Mr. Gladatone dispulcii the principle, which In* 
jiSsunu'd to liiiM* been laid down, that in such a case when a 
challenge was made llieiv. should bean opportunity of then ami 
there rfjjlying to it; but, under e.otiiin condition.H, this is rejisun- 
ahle e.iough. No doubt it isapit N that valuable time ahould be 
epcnl on personal i.-siies of ibis kind ; but the fault ia with those 
who iinueces.s.irily raise them. 

Then, luj if his binds uero not full enough already, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone bus rushed inlo type once more about liis gi'iovancea. ll 
seems that, in a recent public address at Brighton, Mr. Ashbury 
hud paid him tho \ery high eumpiiinejit of supposing that hi-' 
popularity as a writer was such lhat his pamphlets on tho Eastern 
question had brought him in io,oooA Jt is true that Mr. Aslibur. 
very improperly suggested that it was with a view to profitahi:’ 
commerce of this kind that Mr.fTliMlsjtonelmd engaged in his extr.i- 
oidinary agiUiliou ; but still Mr. (fUdstono might hnto endured 
thia rollectiou, wliicli could hardly huvo been hCriously made, in 
enuaidorntion of tho luiiidsome estimate of his treiuendous literary 
inllueiice. Trobably ho will be Biiiistied now that he baa exposed 
tho fable. If, however, the eminent but pugnacious stftttisamti is 
to establish a regular system of doing comlr.xt with any opponents 
lie can linil, hko an Jiiabman at Donr.vbrook, a rather dismal 
prospret is opened for readers of the newspapers, should cditoi’fl bo 
weak enough to go on giving him space lor venting hU peculiar 
bniijuiir, Gousidering tho loosi-ntsa and vagueness of language 
in which the most voluble of omturs is in the habit of indulgirig, 
and the extreme ditliculiy of lorming a distinct idea of what he 
exactly moans, it may bu expected that ho will haVo abundant 
Opportunities of personal controvei-sy. His oxplftnationa iu regard 
to Mr. Udo liii^sell’a mihsion to Vemailles will Ix) roinembeieJ ns 
a remarkable example of tho sort exlraonlinary tnYslilication 
to which he is apt to resort in C 2 ist\s of ditbculty; and tho stories 
which lio told at a recent uieeling of the .Servian KeliiT Vund as to 
what bo saw of Turkish atrocities during a hasty visit ofau hour or 
two to the Albiitiiaii coast many years ago, and which have been 
disposed of by Sir P. Golquhouu, aro another instance of his looso 
talk. It is Very hard, however, that the public should be bothered 
with tiieso unpkuisant and undignitieil «ixiiibitions either in Parlia- 
ment or in tho nowspapem; aud tho best plan would bo for Mr. 
Gladstono to establish an organ of bis own in wliit'h ho could deal 
periodically w’ith all lii.s antagonists, People would then know 
w'hat to expect, and could road as much or as little of this sort of 
thing as suited their tastes. 


THE AMERICAN SILVER COMMISSION. 

L ast year, while tho panic caused by tho fall of silver 
still prevailed, and shortly after tho lieport of Mr. Goschon's 
Comniitteo had appeared, the United States Coogiess appointed 
a Uouaiission to udviis* the Govenuueni on the rssaoiption 
policy to be pursued iu view of the change that had token 
place in the relation of the precious fuetals to one another. 
This Commiseioii has now presented to the Senate two Beports 
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—one signed by live memberei, the other by three. The lloportu prioo^ actually sank to forty-seven pence per ounce. But now a 
tbemselveR have not yet l)een rcreived hi tliis country, but the reaction sot in. The OemiauOovprnineiit refused to sell its sm^pliis 
fiubstnnceof tbeiu has been made known, and M-ry icmarkablo silTor at such a price, and the American minos yielded only about 
documents they appear to be. it will Furpri*je nobody to be told 7,7CX3,(X)0/. vvoilU kst jear, instead of the minimum of nine 
that the majority recommend a ifluin to tlui double stundurd. millions estimated by Mr, (loschen. In consequoneo the actual 
The constitution of the CoiumiMon made llii^ iiirvitable, and supply in tho market began to run short. At the sumo time the 
the only wonder Is, not that ihev haM' h'O reported, but that fiulia OHice, alarmevl at the oUect-j of the fall on its own finances, 
the minority hcsitah'd to agree Avith tlieni. Si'iiatur .fonen of leduccd as much us possible its drawings ujiou India; while 
Nevada, the Silver King as he i^ nu-Kti imod, the greatest luitie- llio depreciation acted as a check upon the export trade 
owner in America, ai»l repr<*ji nl.iiivi* ol a State whose wealth fiom Imrupu to India, and as a bounty upon importation thenco' 
and importance am deii\i-d liom iLs ons, is the leader ot tlai —so much h) indeed, that it was found piotitable to bring 
majority. Without .iltnlniting to him any uiiworlh} motives, it wdieat irom iloiubay to London thiou^di tho iSucv. (Janal. Ih© 
would bo Blmnpe indeed if lie dul net desii*' to geo ii silver cunvney conserjiieiice was that fcilvi i began to flow to tho KiisL to pay lor 
adopted. The argument, lunvcvu, hv which lio arid his Ineiul^ the goods t-eiil Iktc. Thai came tho failure in tho Kuropcan siUc 
support their recominrud-iUoii is one ot tlm mod c\tiai)rdiiu..y crop, of w inch we *,pi,ko IjmL wej k, and the coiisoquont demand for 
over put forward in a grave piihllc documnL. IhleiL, Clunese, .lapanese, and Indian bilk, which atiiuulatod the dr.wn of 
it iu that the universal romma-Cial dopu-.bion which has ri her eastwards, .lud the iaiUire in tho sugar crop had tho sumo 
prevailed for iif.irly lo-ir v.ais n fine to the dt mom li/a- iullueuce, thou;, h to u vav much slighter extent. Lastly,tho Aiue- 
tion of silver in the I nitnl Snies in I'.buiarv iv/j, and ncan (JovermuLUt k gaii to prepare for resumption b^ the coinago of 
in Germuny in the .Inly follownu . I'o evpoM* the ama/.ing eight no llion.s worth ol .silvalo ivpl.ico the small currency. To 
ignorance or audacity of thu btalemi'iit it is uiougli to leuiaik tho surpriso of evtry one, it was found that tho ngcuta ot tho 
that tho fJiiited States have sr.lleivd perluips move .-i veiely than '1 re.iHirv had to come to London to get the required amount of 
liny othor country ti'oiii the d( pn ssiou, and that tlie money of the .silv r. The price then he<':iM to ri^o as lapidly .as it h.sd talleii. 
United Statea iu jhyj was not silver, but iik-omv^ 1 1 l»ie paper, and in .Iftmuir» last it had .icliiaily reioind fnly-eighl pence. Tho 
Tho domonetuHtioii eoald, tluiL oie, eveiM-e no lulliu nee on (leimaii (luveriuiKMit thouglil it now saw ilsopportuintytodis- 
prices, OH they vveie not c.ilcnl.ited m sjlvei l! n li.iidl) neeev- po^j of old silver. Instead of acting c.iutjoiisly, however, it 
nary to Payth.it Mm <li non is lh(‘ (on.>*A}mnei ul the ovti- iliiew a l.n'e quanlit) on Urn maiKel, .ind the priceiiiMimtly Went 
Bjxiculalion and wild iiiniru’ing ol the eoiipli' o*' v»<ns lliit down .i.miii, I'heu cium the Indian Uiulgct, in which wo were 
immediately follow d llm hVineo-t h rimm Win 'll reoom- told th.it a loui in Loudon w.a cuntemplaUd that is, an iu- 
inondatioioof the innjonty of the I'omiuis mn. howovi r, doet. not iumsh of the honie chaige'', which alie.idy bo seriously aggravulc 
depend for its i hanetol success on tlje .iiirinia nU on whirli it the dillieiilty ; and nlho thit ihe heoietiry of bL,iU‘» diciwings 
professes to k' hut nil j-tt iiioio powerl'il cur ii ill.'- tti’iees. \\ <* would he on .i hiiger st ale llimiover. Ihehill heciiiiio accelerated, 

all know the intiiieiue everted bv “ Umgs ’ m tlii- I mud Stiites llm puce iIin week hang hot ween lifty-lliMaind liltv-lour pence, 
on tho lution of L’ongr4 s-,, .d the 1 ite 1 .i'LrklaUiu of tlie Fedeial Thus we Jiave liad an unprecedented' iall, followed hy an equ.illy 
and State Administralui'i-, and 4 VCM of the eonvl'. of l.iw.iisw4ll lapid rise, and tint u; jim hy a iall alniO'’t fi*! inpiil aa the tirat,. 
ua on the couise of pul)Uc iquumn. Now the Silver lung of aciMYvliiig .is llm diMuaiul < i Mipply piepondeialcd. 
which Semi lor ,Join s n tin lieidahv no lue.inn tlie h t 1 powtr- J L is ('vidmit Irom vvh.it we have .s,ml tluU the thief disturhing 
fulof then' ]i4‘Ciihtr piodiielJ ot AmeihaM piihln* hie. Tiuii, cumi is the imknowii iiimunt of 4ild edver vvhiih rin <4aiiian 
again, tho pioH'ctioii ot n ili\ 4 > iiidiml I V lias an v Ji, •tr4liuary hohl tloveimuiiiL h la lor lii'jaisal. liiis is a coiisl'int source (j .ippre- 
on tho Aiimiic 111 j opiilar mind, and .siUor-iniiiiii/ is a very a.i!!!- lu’ii'tun. iiT no ois^ Itiiows how soon political ne(i“‘'i . may 
able ATnuric.m iiidubtiv riiitlicr, t)m douh •* * land iid w.is the tsuiipel ils iI-mm a (punlil v ihat would btiMk d4)\vu pin . (Mlnr- 
old Anieric.in sv'item,' oil V \ ai u[)solit4‘lv .as loiu (*i'''ago It wi>e, the -iipplv i-i not vtiv miudi in (“Vit&stvai ol evi'.tiim dc- 
lias, tlmrelbrc, kill in ils'mvoui th.' 'tueiuk',.' muv i ive tanlein y ni.iiid^ aa w.c ^en jii I In' 1 itterh lUhilla.-t year. Now,iI tlie United 
4 >f the unltiariieu puhlm. Lidly, il would i (.(-Imnihiy Stales .id4)j)l llio doiihh 'da .d..J4l,.llu y w ill coin mncli more mlver 
bo easier to U'sunm .specie p.iMiuids wiili i ‘ lU iliiiiwilh ii 1hui gold, «iii<l thus w ill in.e I the-lia k wIhlIi (leiiiMny w.udito 
gold currency. The nMlui‘'.s4d ine iC.i''•ning h, ehuli there- ;tet' iid of. The in(liie''t results of such a n.ui'ur'' would 
commendiition of tli4‘ill nniiy IS flupi oil» d will inrdly. theri'ftU'o, , k si'aicely le.js impniiaiil ihim llm dueet. 1 latue, as .M. 
evorcLse much influence on the uitimiUe diei.sioii. Nor it, the J.eon S.iy has lold is watehiiig Mie toiirso ot tvmts to bo 
Report 4)f tho nii.ioiitv of the (kuiuuis-'inn la U4 r de^'Crviiig uf guided by them wliether '.lio will udaiii the doublo .slmul ml oi 
regard. Of tliu miimnLy Sen.itvu lioutwill. I’n hlaiL (fraiU's leject it. ' 11 Ihe I iut4 ISLites leturu to it, Jriaiico will prohably 
f4inner Hecietaiy (d tlu'd’uasiiiy, is the piiiiujal im lubcr. And in.ike no cliimte. C’erdunly Italy and Aiistri.i will not. I'a two 
tlm dociini'III to wide ]i he "cts ins u.mm 11 iiho 1 ivoinalile to the y eius rumung Mic.s's'ive 31ini.st4 rs ol I'lii.iiKS' have .C'finul us of 
roiimncti/ation of iV4 r; hiil it i<-coinnmn li tiu' I'nilcd States ilu'ngeruess ol the Italian Goveinmeut touwume.specie pay iimnta, 
tloveriiim‘nt,helor4umtiii_' uiit-iowinu count,to pnijio'* iiconvuitiou and the near prospect of iiu equilibrium k tween inoome and e.x- 
to the l'air«ipo.iii(»' veinuieuis loi flu'pmpobo ot ed ihlishiiie-a lived pcudilure uiakea this pvilicv practicable. 'J'lm An.-lriiin Government 
relation ol v.iluu b twism ailvei and gohl. I ntd tins conveiUioii is equally t.iiiic.st in its prolkssiuiis of llio mi mo desire. If, then, 
Ji.ia k'Cii Ill-Id, the auilious 4il the miiionty Ih'pmt .im of ipinion th4> United Stales lemoiietizu silver, wo may bo suio that Italy and 
that tlioio would b«‘no li.u-m in allow ing’riie Auuuran 4-uireiiey Austria will not dernoneti/o it. Tine wo have tho prospect in 
law to stand .IS il i.'.. It a henlly woiili while to aiiiei/o so tho near lutino of lour of ihe great Gov(rneients of the world re- 
chihiisli a lecomiiieiidiili'm as lln'. It is jR-ilietly evidaitthat adopting faiher as a. h-gal fonder. This ciiauustance, .should the 
our own Govermimiil vv4m;d take im put iii tin-'propovd con- report ol tho Uomiuivsiou bo approved hy Cong less, will ivmovo 
veution. Wu have a monetary syste.u which evpeueiieu has tho impro 3 siun made hy the deinoni’ti/iiliou in quick sueie^sioii by 
proved to be the liest .ittaiuahie limlcr evistiia cin-umsLaiices, tJenminy, tho I Tilled Slat esv, and Ilolhmd. A.s lor the elleut qn the 
and to chiuigc it i.s tot.illv mit of the (pn'stmn. The cvehimgcs, it would be ti> lessen tlm frequency and eovciily of moiie- 
(iermau <b>venmicut, which \»vs been .it bucIi evtr.uudmaiy t.uy crises. Duiiiig the past quarter of a contury gold has been 
expen.se to pvovidi* a gtild eoiiia|;o, is jicd At> little likely to umlo hLC4iming the sole medium of mlerimlional exchange tho means, 
what it has done at the sugiu-mion of’ the Xim-ncaii (fova-imieiit. that is, by which the debts of nations to one another are settled, 
'rhe most, lln‘i 4 ‘!ore, that evmld be ai-limvod woiihl be a conveiiti4iii At the same time the production of gold has of late been fiilhiig off. 
with the Jjatin Union. That would, no duubi, be v.ilu.ihle both AVeie all the couimerrial countries to adopt a gold standard, gold 
for the Litiu Union and tin* United Stales, but not so valuable would therefore become acarce and dear, ju^t as silver would lose 
aetomaliuit advi^ablo to posr]iono tho ad4q)ti4tu of the double agrc.it part of iU value. But if the United fSfate.s adopt the 
standard until niter reMiuipiion, if the double aUmlard is to be double standnid, and if tho exiiuiplo is as fruitful tvs we should 
adopted .II nil. I'or, were re.sumprioii oirnn aecomjilishcd, the casu expect, this danger would ho avoided, aud the great kinks, such 
for the double standard is gone. as ihosie of iMigl.ind, Urnnee, and Germany, would not so olten be 

It i.s, liovvover, a vvorlt of siipon'rogation to convict American obliged t) disturb tr.ide by laisiug the rate of discount simply to 
public men of iguornuio in liii.inci.il matter.s. It is of more pr« vent, iv dr.viii of gold. 

interest to inquire what is likoly to ho the result on tho price To liio world at largo, then, the adoption by tho United States 
of silver, mi'i on tho exchanges of tbo world, in llio evoiit, of of the majority lieport would bo nn iiiidoubted advantage. It 
the Ilepnrt of the majority of tho t'omimssion being adopte«l would save the Indian Government from a disaster scareely lesss 
by Congress. The causes iif the kite violent lluctuiilions in the serious than a fainiuo; it would relieve the German Qoveinment 
value ol silver are tw4>lbld—an extraordinary increase of iho from a very serious dilliciilty; to France also it would be service- 
supply and an exceptional decrease of the demand. Any able in a way that will presently bo seen; it would steady prices 
luodUioation of either of thc.'^o causes is iinmcdiately felt by the in tho silvor coimirics—-a most desirable consummation; aud it 
moiket. \Vc have h.ad illustrations of this duriug 'tho past few would prevent iiiouctary crises from becoming more frequent. But 
yivars. In 1870 Franco suspended sisicio pnyincuts, adding the whether it would be equally advant.ageou« to the United IStatos is 
mwt iniporUint name to the long list ot Stales under tho nijmc of more than doubtful. Unquestionably it would be ossior to resume 
inconvertible pape-v. Immedi.itcly there set in a downward tend- specie payments with silver than with gold. At the present 
ency in the pi ICO of silver. Tho next }e.u' Germany decided to moment, m fact, greenbacks aro much nearer the value of gold than 
demoQotir.e silver and adopt a gold coinage. For a while tho silver is. Oonscqucntly, there would be no loss in resuinptwm. 
oilbet was clieoked by the payment of the indemnity. But with This is, of course, a powerful recommendation. But, on ^ other 
1873 began to bo senoiu. And tho fall was hand, all experienco proves it to be impossihle^tt maintain a fixed 

ttggpivated by a decicase in tiie exportation of silver to the Jiast, ratio of valuo between gold and silver, One might as well 
ana an increase in the bills drawn by rlio Wccietary of fcitale upon attempt to make tho price of wheat or of iron unchangeable. 
India. Lastly, very rich silver-mines wore discovered in Nevada, The consequenco of adopting a double standi^ ifl that wlien the 
and rumour magnifted their moductiveness. Owing to these various value of one of the metals rises one is exported, and the 
causes silver coutiiiucd to livll, until at ouo moment last July the country is left with only the d^^iremated metal. Thus at the be- 
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ffiaBing of this mUwrj th& Uoitod States #«t a Mghfit value upon 
sih-er than Fiance did; it was found proiitAblo, thereto, to pay in 
silver only in the United States, and to export the gold to France, 
where it was worth more. The consequence was that, although 
holh countries had the double standard, gold alone was in circula¬ 
tion in France, and silver alone in the United Statoa. Afterwiirds 
this state of things Wats reversed. No doubt this particular dsugor 
might bo guarded acainst by Mr. Boutwell’s proposal that all 
nations using silver should adopt the same ratio of value. Uut an 
ngfBouiontoi this kind would not prevent another form of tbo samo 
risk. If the Nevada silver mines arc as rich as tiie)' are said to bo, 
and if the production of gold docs not increase, in the long run 
gold will become dearer. It will in that case be to the advantage 
of all persons who have payments to malm in the countries where 
silver 18 a legal icudor to niaim them in silver-, they will obtain 
a full discharge of their debts by uj^ing th(t cheaper metal. But 
this cannot be done wliere gold alune is legal tender. Thiovforc, 
the countries of the double standard will retain silver for their 
home use, and export gold. The rohult is ju’ccisely the simie as 
in the case of an inconvertible paper curieucv, and IIjo incon¬ 
venience would be similar. But now, if the growth of Imdo iu 
the Fast wero to make silver the detuer motiil of tlie two, silvtu' 
■would be expoiled Ihithi-r, and gf)id would flow biiek to tbo 
■double shiiidard countries. 'J'hua these countries would alwaV'i 
retain the dopreciutod metnl, and would further be Irequeutiy 
cbmiging their money, so that a man wlio had to let laud for, say, 
u thousand dollars a year, would never know whether he would 
receive gold or silvtu-. .Such ere the disedvanteges to th<» Uuilnd 
Slates to be set against tbo greater fecility of resuinpiioii iu silver, 
.iiTid they explain <)ur pruviojis remark that it would be a benelit 
to France were the United Stales to a(lo}>t the doubl<' stamlird. 
For, by sharing tlic burden, they would mike it liglit«*i: ami, 
furtlier, by exlendmg the area of hud nation they would lessen 
its violence. 


rrpijc sriJooL magazines. 

S OMFAVTIEIIJ'I within the sluuJow of an J’hujlish cuthednd is 
sure to bo Ibiind a iif!»t, or den, winch has been built or 
adapted for himself li_\ the coUeetiiiLr hooUeJIer of the county. lie 
i-f not neeustouicd indeed to di-ficiiho luujMdf bythismtuio; but 
there is a certain unloxelinesa of i i>o, ialioii and geumal odour of 
llouudhditcli attaching to the 3 no;-e usual “ Becfnid-luiml” which 
makes that de.sien,iiion us um>iiilable in literature ns it is acknow¬ 
ledged to be in art. ‘{SKoml-linud hooks unhappily ubouud, ami 
none the less that thev may bo pupulavlv supjiosed to bo new, and 
may shine in very gorgeous rniment; hut tlic.se arc not, and arc 
not likely to be, in tlm line of tho colloctiug bookseller. IJ.o does 
not alfecL pliiie-gUiis, and ho lias no room for a coiinb-r. Tim 
shape of his shop, whatever it may be, is imdiseoverablo by tho 
visitor, who is confronted by barricades of books at every turn, 
with intricate pimsagos between; whilo in a corner behind an 
old desk, iipiJii which appear a waste-book and an inkstand, the 
visitor will be fortunstc if ho finds the proprietor, who is just as 
likely to bo reprosoiiled by ft fmiull boy iu Im own ahscncti nt .in 
auction twoiity miles otl. Ho has a very keen eye for such 
auctions at old halls or rectories ns may bo worth attending; and 
at mtire than one of these ho is fairly certain to have jiicked iij) an 
octavo in tho substantial calf of the k-ist ceulurv, well got up and 
carefully prei^ervod by its original owner, which ought not to 
reinaiu forgotten on his shelves w’bile the library of any public school 
iu Ivwgknd is without it. For almost every public school of 
importance has now its ficbool inaguzinc; and the whole race of 
thesjo vigorous and lively periodicals traces its origin, directly or 
iudirectly, to tho Murocostn, tho “ Bpectsftor ” of JCton, whoso 
brief and brilliant career was comprised within the limits of a 
siuglo school year in 1786-7, closin^j: apparently when its editor 
- and cliicf contributor. Canning, lelt Elton for Oxfoi-d, where 
two years later ho obtained, at narely nineteen, tbo Ohiincellor’s 
Frize for Latin verse. Tlio typo of Eton boys who, in association 
with Canning, produced this singularly intin-esting series of ptipers, 
is reproduced in tho members of modern sixth forms, by whom, n.s 
wo have reason to believe, the editorship and literary conduct of 
the school magazines is cnirried on, and who are for the most part 
the prizemen and schtokirship-winners of their schools. It is 
curious to trace the simihirity in many points between tbo char¬ 
acter of the contents of the laat-cenuiry magazine and that which 
is exhibited by its successors; while in one imtjortant particular 
the Mtffrof:(wu oascntially diflera from them. They are chronieles, 
or new'spapers, relating current evente of interest in tlia sclioul 
community, and full of personal details of what may be described 
as of a public nature in relation to that community; whereas on all j 
these points the Mkrocosm is entirely silent. Not a eingle name ' 
appeal's tiirou^hout tlie whole series of papers, except in the j 
quaintly-conceived “Will” of Mr. Gregory Griffin—the editorial 
pseudonym—in which the euthorship of all the chief wnfora 
und of 6ome of tho minor contributor is ucknowlotlged. Noj 
does the Mkrocom supply the alightest information as to the 
games of Eton at the time, which appear- to have been thought 
Wteath the uot^ of the editor and nis etalf. This is an omission 
which gives gn^ Caus« for regret; though {lerbaps it is even too 
abundantly compensated in the representative journals of tho pre¬ 
sent day, which in this respect tend lather to an overwhelming 
mmatenesa of statistical detail. Amidst tho general and hearty 


interest wbicb^ the arrival of the school tuAga^ioe excites ^*iit 
home,” it is diflicult to give a very sustained attention to the 
“analyida of the bowling” in a hard-fought match, or tn the 
“ batting averages for tbo tcim ” achieved by the Klivea and the 
Twenty-two. Still, for historical purposes, this is the more saiis- 
lactory extreme; and it is a little piovoluijg to get but a mere 
glimpwi of Eton cricUel, and appaninily of the “protoioiial” 
typo of the time, vanishing in an instant, and leaving a trace 
ftcavocly }ierceptiblo; aa wo read llrat “iho crickoU‘r will, in 
j poring over a pt«g»! of Hor.'ice, loso the trophies whidi await him 
art hero of tho Hampshire, and bulwark of tbo White (Jonduit; 
niul exchange the inviguraliiiir coimneiiclatiuns of a ymnll, Shock 
White, or Lumpy, for the dull drudgery of blundering through 
ten long years of scliolnjjtic lalwmr." 

The number of pviblh; school magazines or jouruala now regu¬ 
larly issued is con snh'mblu, and the ii.sis of “ticknowledguients” 
puhlished in those to which we have been able to refer show both 
that Ameriai is not hchmd the old country in the matter, and 
that the muiils of Trii;»iatlanlic ^limu'.ojUiopoliUvna are heartily 
jeeu^'nized by the hoi-ediioi-s of our English schools. 
As a rule, the titles of tho lioino jmhlicaliona ibllow tho 
n.aiucs of their respective schools-, the few e.t»x‘ptioi]s having 
doubtless n well-imdcistood local signiUemsco, hut requiring BOmo 
explanation to bring them to tlie level of popular intelligence. 
The A/ctror ikishos from IiUgbv; the nest we sboulil 

oonjccturo to be not fur from iii dfoid; and the writers in the 
iUuin, we may he eure, hike care to pruvi<lc the pmmising 
8chijl:u-lr<.sJmicJi wliom they s-ojid up iu foice t(t the Cniversities 
willi a soino'svhttt wider kuowledgti of tho giealer world than was’ 
]>o-*ries.sud by on infienuoua \oulli who came to Oxford iu the days 
when every rigliL-thiukiug underpraduaU) was Protectionist to tho 
backbone, and who complained biittrly of tlio unjust and unrea¬ 
soning outcry which Jio heard on every side agtiinst the “ M»in- 
chexter .School.” Tho title of one magaziiio calls indeed for some 
teriuiis remark. The boys of the school from which it issues arc 
not the only inliahitants of tho suhiirh whose uuinc it bears; and 
the cniineiilly robpi^ctahlo geutknuen who daily betake thenu^dves 
thonce in decorous procession to tlie city, and whose influential 
support is so highly prized by all rcligiou.s and charitable institu¬ 
tions, ought not to be t icketed bchiml tiieir hacks with the inappro¬ 
priate, if irresistible, dc.signatitm of the “ Black Hciilhon.” Tko 
iiitercliango of these journals, for which tlui book-post gives facili¬ 
ties, t-evvea almost as an invitation to cjilimbm of each other; and 
upon Ihi.s very thin ico im oceu'-^ional venture is made, although 
some of tlifi editors moio pnidoiitly avoid it as dangerous. It» 
praclici'. is perhaps to be encouraged us an early exercise in literary 
courtesy, since no olasa of writers can he more gensitivo to pain, 
or nuue unwilling knowingly to indict it, than the youiig editoraof 
these miig.'izines. Standing, not by any meaii.H “ with reluctant feet,” 
where tho school stream is almost merging in lbe_ current of 
active liJe, they have not yet niached that callous imlift'orenco 
with whichlualurer critics can bhirul the liie which they are ready 
to tfoturii; while, on the f)lher luind, they huvo left behind them in 
tho lower foniib tho rough-aud-ready met hod which onco had 
sndiced for all cases, but which would not. even if it were now 
available at all, meet the case of an nhseul and iiuiriblo opponent— 
“ Will you fight P ” Tho mere cautiou.s editor who aEstaiue from 
lilcmry cuiiMuents on his contemporaries cannot always avoid the 
dangers thus attendant on criticism, biuco ha must ncouisaarily 
depend very much on tho “ swells ” of iho Eleven and the Twenty— 
or is it to bo tho “ Fifteen for hh graphic uwrativos of games. 
He has full liberty to relate how the winning hit in a house match 
was made by {Smith, “who in his vrell-known style hit a rather 
wide otV-ball of Brown’s away to square-leg for live but woe to 
liirn if he prints any descriptions oi this nature in his report of a 
foreign match. The upper forms of our own day have at least ono 
characteristic in common witlilhoir preduccRsorsofthe Mki'oeoitm: 
outside tlieir own privileged circle they cannot euduvo lo be 
chaffed. Ono of the moat life-like oV the Mkrocop.n papci's 
e\ idently owes much of its force lo some personal oxpenvuco of 
the writer on this point; althoimh the descriplion of tho Eton boys 
mi.serie.s iliiring bis unmial (lliristmas visit lo the “waggish” 
Nonli-country squire may well have been coloured by Cauning 
at sixteen with some exaggeration in other points than in the 
Squire's orchard-robbing .story “when bo was just about xny 
''ago,” which tho writer ab.serl8 that ho had heard vcrbalim “ for 
fourteen years ” in succession. In tho “ little world ” of the 
public school, saiirp, often of a very severe kind, wc.s pcmiis- 
Biblo and was freely practised then, as it is now, although its 
personal apidicntiou to individuals was, and is, carol'ully 
avoided. FroEibly within the limits of tho school the leitders 
of an objectionable set, or the most conspicuous supporters of a 
snobbish or oficiisivo praclico, may recognizo their own foaturea 
and know that others will roco/^dze them also; but not tho 
faintest personal allusion is allowed oven in theses cases to appear; 
and tho objeela of llio satire uro most likely too well pleased with 
their own performances to fool very much ofletuled by tho 
notice. But in this way tho lioya are able to bring public opinion 
to beor on folly and bad taste, or even on the incipient germs of 
vice, by the ftse of ridicule or plain speiiking which they would 
not tolerate if it wero adopted by their superiors. The first article 
of the Mid'oeomn aucceediug the intnKluctory paper is an admir¬ 
able instance of an attack directed with cqu.*!! force and courtesy 
gainst the then iashiomble pnictice of “ swearing.” Ws is by 
Cloning; wbde ouo of his lellow-workcrs, Air. Kobert Smith, is 
equally happy in his nasauit in tbo following nambor upon tks 
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loungers or Awells of the time, w’ho railed themselves llucks,” 
find cultivated idleness and “ apathy ” as one of the fine arts. In 
this paper the character of the “ languid swoll ” of oar own day is 
anticipsitod with amusing tldelity ; while iho “swell’.s” conceit, 
and the e.vceptional instances of nidiMiosri and di.sconrtesy towards 
ladies whicn occasionally draw down upon him the rebuke of 
the modern lUftist’s pencil, avo attacUd in as pointt^d a luanuer 
hy the unknown author of the loiter in No. heaving the 

figiiaturo of Morlilied Country Uirl.'’ iVpors such as these j 
are often found h) have Iheir jMiinllt lulapti'd to the altered j 
circumstances of our ('wn d.iy, in the scImjoI innga/.ines ; and i 
variin«%,other points of r('=»t ial)lfince will oinnir to any one who j 
roinparss their pages wilh llio-c of the old 1‘ltoninn volume, ff 
.Mr. Gregory Griffin “ displaced his ciitical abilities’’ in a 
Critique on the Heroic. I’oem of the Kivivc of Heurls,” we have 
seen the more modern M-i<“iice of liistorieal criticism applied in a 
manner which would liain drawn forth hi'iirtv iipproval from Mr. 
Canning in an evliihitiim of eoimei'tod hiograplucs of“Caiu:>'’ and 

Halbus,” obtained from the IriiL'inentary incidents of their lives 
])iV8erved in Latin oxercise-hoots. with an evcursiis on tlio moral 
character of eaeli, wliieh appears in both cases to have heeii of tho 
nature known to Aristotle and tlio United States as “ mixed.’’ 

A flohwl magazine must, from the mere fact of its existence, bo 
liable to suspicion from two opposite point.s of view; and it is very 
•Iinch to the credit of the cnnductor.s of llif.se jmblieatioiis that ! 
their course is so skilfnlly steered—peihajis wo ought to wnlw 1 
“ coxed ”—as to avoid both the .Scylla of lireacli of <ii.scipline ami ' 
I lie Oharyhdis of being distrusted as a di.-giiised police. They i 
have thus far succeeded in .sociiiiiig the conlideiam of the executive I 
and tho con.stiliicricy alike. A eoii^oisliip of f':e ]ires.s may at 
limes havo been r.ilher indicated as a po^.siliilily than threatened 
as n i)U‘ii.‘<iiiv, wiicn tlm diseii.s.'iion of school practices Jia.s np- 
]iro.iched the coniines of eiiliri.Miu upon .school rules; hut ilio 
complete under.'tanding, or rather Iho intiinale association of 
iiiiitual regard, which prevails between 1 loiul-Mrt.stors and tlieir 
forms renders any stiict regulation on tliis subject un- 
ia*ee.ss!iry, niid tho boys keep llieinsidves within bounds, b'rom 
tho oppohito hi Jo tho su.spieiou wliieli might attach to^ llio 
inaga/ino os a mere instrument of tho school authorities la 
a\()ided by tho aeknowleJired practice of iii\iling contribu¬ 
tions from tile, junior Assistnnt-Ma.steis, who crilici/o and 
1110 criticized as frankly in the columns of the seliool journul as 
at tho meetings of tho School Debating .Society. Tlie pagi‘.s fif the 
d/arocosm convey no Mi;.^e.>.lion that it.s [lublica'iiui was \iewed 
with disfavour by Che 1'iton aiillioritii s, or that any danger to the 
hvuucwbat mole dc.spotie, h\sN-ui of sidnad goAenimeiit then pre¬ 
vailing Avas appreheiuhd Iroiu it; but llic suspi- i -is of the school 
constituency on Iho other side appearloliavebe -u,-\fiLed,and were 
answered in a frank and mauly note by Mr. Ganning. Kelernnp 
to “an opinion lately disseminati-d by some jieople ’ “that the 
Microcosm, pie\ioiis to us pidt’if.illon,is sub;ecti'd tt» tho criticism 
of my auporiois, or, in tlidr own wurd.'i, looked oAcr by LJ.shers,'’ 
he declares “ the idea” lt> I*" as “ lalse in inforinatioii ’ ns it is 
“ unedna*»ieiil in plirase.” " S!;.\»>.s c;mnol Hvo in Juiglimd ; Ireland 
enjoys an immunity from lo.ids ; in a similar degice is tho climnlo 
and constiluti«m of J'ittui ulteily nna.dnplcd to tiio exi.s’enco of 
‘ llsbem.’ ” This spirited reply' et>nclui!e.s by “ .a.'i.siuing tho public 
that, littlo aa may ho the miTit of tlie-'O compiAsitions, ihoy are not 
‘ ushered’ into the world by lli<wo vvlio uro degraded I'c tho aup- 
]>osilion—the Assistant direetor-s of l-ilon education ” ; and it anli- 
cip.itea with perfect exactness the uni\ei’&al and iinlignant ])rotest 
of the public schoolboya of onr own time if by any cbiuue tho 
obnoxious leim of “ Usshcr.s ’is ajiplit'd to the Ap-^islanl-Mastera. 
It is not to bo expected that sclioolboy poetry should rise to a 
Aery high degree of evcellenc*', and it does not appear that the 
lapse of a century h.is made any perceptible allnnitiou in the 
general level; but in more than ono of our modern public school 
magazines occashmal ver'.e.s have ajmeurt-'d which .'■UL’g'c^t a hope 
tliat their authors tnay not, like tlie writer of the L-imple. and 
touching lilies of •* Ktoneii.si.s " on “ tdviiig leaio of Itton ” in 17 ^ 7 , 
remain to readers in the future “ unkuowD.” 


OVIiKCIiOWDlNd. 

A DISOUSSION of the kind wliich is nsnally reserved f-u* 
iluj recess has b^-eii going on for the last week in tho TimcH. 
The prugre.'-s of the ek-tii.inees made uiuler tlm provi.sion.s of the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act ha.s lately alliMelcd mmiih nciti<'e, and thi.*; 
perhap.s has suddenly reminded a large numb.'r ot exeelleut persona 
that there i.sagit'ntdft.al of overcrowding in London, and that they 
cannot lake the cn-dit of luuing done any lldng to bring it loan 
end. Accordingly tliey at once di^burcleu their cou.-^ciences in that 
convenient sulwlitute for cmiression, u letter to the Timcm, and at 
it season when tliere is nothing to AM-ite about but the J'aistorn 
question, and when everything thiTo is to siy about tlie J'lnstom 
question bas been said many times oAer, this ks as good a wav 
of filling up space as any ollior. Now that I’arliiiuient has again 
met, those who have been bebindliand Avith llioir con¬ 
tributions will find that the iuiportaiice of the subject has 
grown suddenly and strangely h'.ss. 'I'luw may cheer themselvea 
with the roilection that tho Wliiisunlide Vccetts is only six weeks 
ahead, and that, unless a war has broken out in tho iliterval, the 
same lack of matter will produco the same reacUness to print 
whatever comes to hand. 


Amidst tho various suggestions evoked by tho discussion, there 
aro one or two that are really astooishing m)m their simplicity. 
The auirragan Bishop of Guudrord proposes to ciu'c overcrowd¬ 
ing by building houses for the poor ot London and other great 
towns at the cost of the State. He admits that the expense 
would bo “ enormous ’’; but then, he says, “ the object is one 
Avbich hardly admits of the consideration of th'e expense.” It is to 
he feared that this isnotapoiutonwhichhewUllindraanyratepayers 
ready to agree with him. The MetropoliUm Board of Works has not 
shown its*elf over-eagvu* to incur tlie outlay entailed by mero clear¬ 
ance of aiUa for others to build on, and if it Avere proposed to 
extend tbo principle of llio .-VrtiBans’ Dwellings Act to all liouscs 
which arc eitluT unlit lor decent habitation or, at all events, for 
decent habitation by the number of persons now living in them, 
and if in addition to tIds it AA'ere proposed to throw the coal of 
building as well a.s of cloavanco on the rales, there Avould bo a 
Biimll reAolution at the next municipal elections. The Bishop of 
Guildford must be supposed, therefore, to contemplate throwing 
the burden on the Imperial, not on the local. ]‘ixchequcr. In that 
ciiso the C-liiincellor of the Exchequer might hid taroAvell to all bi.s 
projects of pa\ing oil’ the Nation.al J)ebt. He would certainly 
Live to contract a \ cry large now loan, and the additional interest he 
would hfiAo to provide for would pretty well dispaseof his yiiiking 
Fund. The Bi.-ibop of Guildforu looks ibrw'ard to an adequate 
return ti* tin' Slate in the shape of diminished paiiperLsm and 
Clime. But, however ciutain tho eventual harvest might be, theio 
is no question lh.it the seed Avould have to be paid fur out of bor¬ 
row e<l money. 

Sir Fr-incis IVelc .sees plsiuly the extravagance of tlio Bishop’s pro- 

{ losal; but, lost he .should bo puffed up by his own superior wisdom, 
lu is allow'ed in the same breath to make a .still luoree.xlraordiimrf 
suggestion of lii.s own. Ht> proposes to lUuKo tlie act of permitting 
oxereroAvding a penal olleiiee, and to hold both tho landlord and 
tlio head ol‘ the family re.spon.siblo for allowing nioro than a 
proper number of persons to inhabit u house iir a ro<im. Tlio 
diseovery Aviiether a giAen huiiso or room had nioro Ilian its 
proper iinmber living in it Avonld, of course, bo a matter 
for inspection. Fvery room inhabited by the poor would lane 
the amount of its accommodation determined, and it would 
be the business of the Inspectoiu to take care that no room ever 
contained more than its regulated number of iiuu.ates. Sir I’rancifj 
iVek aigiies that lliis w'ouhl involve no undue interl'erencfi with 
the libertA of the subject, since it is the duty of eveiy < J«)\eruineiit 
to prut eel the coniinunily against acts on the p.iit of individuals 
Avhii-h iiiA(dv'o public danger. This is line no doubt a.s ;t g^enenil 
principle, and proAided that Farli.ament were leadv to pass hiicli a 
niea.sure, ami tlmt lamllord.s and tenants Avne re.idy io yiLdd 
obedience to its provi.sion.s, there inndit be no objection to 
dealing with <»Ai;rcro\vding in the aamj- Sir I'k IVek .-iiggests. 
The only thing li) he siiiil ks that in .so .‘'ubmi.sMv<> and well 
ordered a comuuuiitv there wunld be no need lor lawsagain.st over- 
croAvding. -V mere hint (roiu the autliorities would be enough to 
suppiess it. But, ns ap])lied to a po}iukitioii such as that 
among Avhicli overcrowding is ooninion, Bueli a hiAV would 
be altogether impracticable. It would be. impossiblo to pass it 
through 1‘ailliiinenl, and, if pR,s.scd, it aaohUI either remain a dead 
lA'tler, or it would bo repealed as soajii as any attempt aa'us made 
to wifuive it. To eompel lamllovds to tjike. stuck, as it were, of 
the ilomestic arrangements of thei#’ tenants Avould bo to lay on 
them an intolerable burden. Such a system Avould convert eveiy 
lanillovd into a policeman in plain clothes, whoso conclusions would 
in thoir turn be. checked by another policeman in plain clothes in 
ibo shape of tho Sanitary Inspector. Ono or other of these ollirial^ 
Avould hiivo to bo inveblod with unlimited autliority to enter any 
room at all hours in order to ascertain hqw many inmates it cou- 
t.innid. It is usually at night that overcrowding takes place, so 
th-ii to give an Inspector this power during da\ light only w'oulabc 
of no avail. He might have the best reasons for suspecting that there 
Avere morepersoii.s liabitually sleeping in a room than tliolawallowod, 

1 find yet bo wholly unable lu produce any proof of it. But to givC' 
I any body of men tho power of forcing, or even of demanding, 
j an entrance into any room.s avLIcU they miglit suppose to h- 
I overcrowded during the liours wdien tho inmates Avere ordinarily 
.^‘leeping there, Avoiild be to establish an inqui.silion such ats 
AVAiiild not be tolerated in tho most despotic country in Europe, 
'I'he truth is that overcrowding can only bo cured on a large 
scale by tb« employiiieut of very gradual means, So long a" 
lodging.s are scaice, imd leiit.s large, and the .standard oi 
i living low., Iliere will iilwnys Ijs tliose avIio are willing 
i to be overcrowded iu consideration either of paying a 
lower rent th.'iu tlicy would pay for a room of their own, 
or ot recei\ing that loAAer rent, ami so finding it easier to anaww 
the demands of their landlord. If the tenants of the most over¬ 
crowded coiiit in London could bo at once planted in now and 
roomy houses, their first notion of utilizing the additional cubic 
space would be to take more lodguie. It doe.s not follow 
that no good aa-ouM be done by giving them Ixittor dwel¬ 
lings, becansu habits of daceucy are iu a groat degree tho crea¬ 
tion of cusUim, and in proportion as, their standard of living 
bowinie higher, they Avould ima less disposed to fall con-spiciiously 
below it. Indirectly, therefore, improved accotuiiUKliition aoes tend 
to check overcrowding; but anv ono Avho imag|fio8 that tboro is 
nothing to be done except to build better houses, ami that then over¬ 
crowding will thereupon coaso as a mattei' of course, tvill be ([refitly 
disappointed. The only means by which anything like nn iinm^ 
diato cure can be applied to overcrowding is oy the personal iniia- 
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tiou of colonial defence, &r deyiaed any scheme hy which the mili¬ 
tary resources of our wijeessioue beyond the seas might be utilized 
for the protehtion of the Empire, fifaould it he involved in a really 
Borioua war. We secure certain porta and naval stations, and then, 
worhing ou the principle that the colonies must look out for tliom- 
aelves, we leiwe them free &om control to luanago or mismanage 
their miUhtry alfairs. 

The i-econl Report on the military condition of our greatest 
colony is, however, far from Hatisfactory, and cjills for tlio (jiireful 
<M(jisidemtion of all who believe that England cxhiuds hi'vond the 
four soaa, and that her power is not to bo meiisiiired by her 
home rotwjuri'os alone. Since the wilhdraw'al of the i-<'gular 
forwfl from (bmada, the numbers and ellicioncy of the colonial 
militia have been gradunlly diminishing. A long array of olilcers 
tills thepaftes of the Army but beviid them there JiMlo 
to roprnfient militai'y power ; and id’ter awdii'e the milili.iol'tljmfnla 
will 1)0 eolely reprostmted by the ^!^o\\^ iinifurnis and inilil a-y 
of gentlemen wl»o have no troops lo eommand. Owing lu lln*. 
dilHculty of tibtainlng mone\ -n dlllienlly duo partly to ^l.i-na- 
lion intmdo, partly to theaVee.i*(‘ of any ludi^-l'in tlie i'eee-^ii\ U y 
military orgiuii/.ation—tho riumbfr of men animatly exmei'i-d Ii.vs 
slfudil}’’dimiuifrhed, and tlie pdimls of training have been 
shortened until it bus become a (luesiioii whether it is not. a vva.-le. i'f 
jiionoy to do mure, than pro\ido lur enrolmunt, without inaMny any 
altcmpl at drill or discipline. Uiiiing the last the tuvio 
\*.xtuv.ie.ed numbered only 23.0^0 men, in place of ’‘;<jor) in 
the previous jear, and tlie pi riod of drill was reduced to 
twelve disys for ludd batteries ot lutillery, and eight d,i\s lor 
cavalry, gaj-risoji artillery, and infaiilrv ; W't .‘Nt the metliod of 
training tjio men in brigade eaiupis basgiien jjlaeo to the les.s 
ellieient drill at battalion and eompany hoadi|unrli'i>. 'fin- 
slori's are also in an uns.itisfuetory fuudilion ; tlnnv is nut a siilli- 
cimicy of clothing for even the small furco oiirolled a.s tho ueti\e 
militia, whilst tho quality is far from good. Thero is a, supply 
of Suidw rillcs for about forty thousand men, lait. only 150 
roniids of amimiuition per arm--a very inadequaUi qimutity when 
it is rc'Uieuibcrod that Canada is entirely dependent on Ejighiud for 
overy round required. The field hath‘lies have, been aimed with 
the latest patteru gun, but the fortitie^itions are alnmst destitute of 
artillery. As yet the comparatively newly-riii.''ed forts destined to 
defend Quebec are unarmed *, .and, far from any steps having beeJi 
Liikcii to protect Montn'al, there is not a gun along the line of the 
St. Eawrepce, except a few seven-inch gun.v in Quebec ciiadL'l, 
that could in any way cope with ail ironclad, 

J-t must be confessed tliat, as matters stand, tho hituro of tlm 
military orgajiizatiou of Camula is not n. b. ight one. When 
tho ivguL'u: ti'oops departed, it w.'is supiiuteu that about fo'ly 
thousand men would recidve such iinnuiil training as weual 
at least bring them up to tho standard of imr lniglir.li 
militia, and that the.so forly thousand would have at Llieir 
back 600,000 able-bodied men who could take iho held in 
tho evont of war. There vvero aeveial training .schools at 
the headquarters of dilferent repiments, and owing to tlie tlien 
recently Uinuinatod war in tho United .Stales, uiul (he hub.-orjiient 
Peuitm raids, a military spirit had btam iiw.'il.eijud Uironphoiit the 
country. Now, on the other hand, 23,000 men receiio Init a voiy 
iniuUiquato annual tmiuing, and the schools for drill instruction are 
reduced to the two permaueiiliy enrolled and widl-urgauized 
batteries at (iuebec and Kingston. The iii.specting oilieers point 
out iu their Report the want of iusirueiors when tho rejiiuients are 
called out, which we can well believe wliou it ift remeMiibered that 
themexhitB no pormtuieui slalf, rcgiiuenhil or other, below a brigade 
major. In tlie Report submitted to the Canadian I’arlimneni, 
Mujor-Gcneml Selby Smy th states tho ease with greut plniiiuess, 
puUinfj clearly before the rioverunumt the condition of atfnii.s, 
and pointing out that, if the annual vote is to bo kept us low it 
was during the past year, u completo cliiuige in tha orgaiiiziition of 
tho militia would bo riocessarv'. A sum of 650,000 dollar.^, or 
about 130,000/,, is voted AnnuaUy for tho militia. Of tliis amount 
26,000 dullara is sot apart for the iiewlv-cstnbli.'^bed ^Military 
College, leaving only 624,000 dolhira for tho mainleiianco of tim 
octivo militia, for arms, eloUiing, and other warlike luaterwl, and 
for keeping up tho BOrnll pernium'iilly enilxidicd force, iue.ludcd in 
tho Schools of (iunnery at (Quebec and Kingston. 

Tho Military College formed two years ago, somew'hat on iho 
model of West I’oint, with Lhi‘ object of training a stall'of olljcLTS 
for tho militia, appears to have commenced succcMsIidly. ThorrMire 
eighteen cadets undergoing a courac of instruction under the super¬ 
vision of able officers, whose, services are lent, hut not paid, by 
the Homo Coverninwit. Admirable, however, as the puiposes of 
this institution are, its continued vitality miLst depend on tho 
possibility of ensuring some sort of military cwiwr to the 
young men who are trained there. There is little use in a 
Stall' College if there are no forces for its ulGct^rs to organize, 
ami it will be difficult to keep up its military character unless 
some military appointments are open to a largo proportion of 
ih» scholars. General Smyth’s proposal that a limited number of 
oommissions in tho regular army should lie oflerod to sucxsessfiil 
oandidatea might indeed odd to the popularity of the College, but 
would scarcely oorreopond with the object for which it was 
originally formed. truth is that the time has come for 

Canada to consider what sort of force she is ready and willing to 
QUdntaiii) and, having determined upon some ginienil principle, to 
carry it out systematioally, and with all the assistance th^ 
England can atlord.. Owing to the peaceful aspect of aflkbs in 
the Unitofi States, and to tho reduction of its army and militia, 


the Canadian Goyemment may possibly consider that tJm fbree 
thought necessary a few years ago may be considerably reduced, 
and that little attempt need be made to provide for the defence 
of the long frontier tliat bonR^rs on her formidable neighbour. 
Si ill, even granting this hypothosis, it ia necessary for internal 
W'curity and for po'^Biblo contiiigoncies that a country should 
possess soiuo wilitHry org.'iniwition and a few troops ready at 
hand. * 

l'\)r thi.s purpofio General .Smyth’s snggcfllion that tliroo niodel 
infantry schools, to be ostablijjbod near Montreal, Kingston, and 
Toronto, should be added to the two urtillory eehoola, appears . 
worthy of con.^iderution. At ihefio schools the oHieers and non- 
eotmnis.'^iojied oliieera of the militia would rccciv^e instruction, whilst 
u peniuincntlv ombodit'd foroo would be formed of nino oflicers, 
twenty-four lain-comiuisiloned oflioora, and two luindred and sixteen 
privnti's—certainly a Hinall numljcr, but nevertheless useful as e.'it.'i- 
uhsliiiig a .standard of military elVicieiioy to which the militia 
shoulfl seek to attain. To keep w ithin practicablo linance limit'!) 
till' iiclive militia vviuild be reduced to 20,000. aud would be con- 
iiinal djii'lly to the luwrw and larger vilhiges, wln-re nu-an.s of 
drill arc uiore catiily <d>l:iij)ed. 'riui.*^, whiht (he numbers of tho 
militia would bo dimini.'-hed, its elliciciicy would be uugmejilcd; 
and a carcd'ul enrolment of the foreu on paper would permit its 
eiiko^vmeni in the eveut of war. There is much to coninuuid itself 
in tins Hcheiue, as it ]iiuvi(hs a .svstem rounded on sound priuciplos 
mid (’.ipahle of oxpaiidoji; whilst the ]»resei\l plan of endeavouring 
to Ivt'i'p up ll'.e luiiiibers of (lie force while sacrlli<‘ing the essential 
condemns of clIiciL'iicy leads to waste of money and to a fictilioua 
(■>litiMte (’f I'l ,-.(ao'C(\s. 

It will p.'rh!i])s )ji‘ naked, AVh.at has England to do with 
these iiilernal unMn|j(‘ments of her colonies, beyond tlu) intc.iesb 
lh.it ii parent .sliuuld !i ei lu (ho well-being of a grown-up child P 
NViili re^.Ji'd to the quesiiuii Immediately at iasiio, it may ho 
enough to puinl (0 the ncei's,-,ily of iinding a proper garristm lor tho 
extensive fortilieations constructi'd at TTalifax, tho girat station 
of our Allunlic licet. To man (hose works thoroughly Jiiorc^ than 
(ill the militia of Nova Scotia would be required, and the inti'i- 
cobiiii.il railway whiclr now connects that outlying piovince with 
the ]\eart of the iJoiuiuiou would bo ubcd to bring diuvn men and 
hiqiplies. But anroly a bruaihir view of the (|iicslion lhan tliis i.'i 
worthy of a groat counlrv. Gaiiada is almest as near (o Englmid 
at the prosrnt tiun^ as Irelmid was a century ago. |(,s popula¬ 
tion is eminently hoal, aJid is pecuii.'jrlv iittial to furnish good 
soldii'i'.s, and, in the evenl of war with anv gjeat European I’ower, 
would be willing and anvioiis lu„‘'i']'d it.s quota, to act with tho 
English aritjv. A good mililaiy sy-icui in tlaiuida is therefore 
an tdiject of jm)*erlal inlia'od, and with eoinparatively little 
exjieii,‘'e and honhJe the Eiipdi.-h GuVrrnment euuld do much to 
iiHsisl the colonial J'kv.eculi\o iu i!.'. army orgiiui/,alion. But, if Ihe 
ohjecL ia to ho attained, (he matter ought not to be reganli il ua 
biduiiging lo this, or that particular departmeut, noi slmuhi the 
q)io.stion \\h(*tlrer tin' ('o»l, is to bo boino by lln> War Ollico 
or the Colonial (>Jlue intliieiiee tho deciHioii. Tiie broad fact 
bliould he borne in mind tli.at, in the event of serious trouble, 
I’higland would liave to slrain every nerve to meet the re.quiro- 
mejits that vvoultl he uuule npun Ijit, and tho niilit.ary capabilities 
of a loyal population uumboiing nearly four millions should bo 
developed as lar as po.-^ible in tijuo of peace, iu order that they 
may bo idilized if war .'jlioiikl break out. The ojiinion ol 
England is held in high e.stimaiion iu Canada. Advice oU'erod by 
her military nuthoriiiiw vvould he willingly followed, and, tho 
criticism that sliows appreciation of honest endeavour would be far 
mort) readily received .ban the hiint and cureless pu'aise which too 
(»ften eoTiceals contempt. A well-coneidered schenio for tho 
orgiini/ution of the Canadian troops, drawn iq-) by tho lu- 
teiligeneo Ik partmout of our War Olliro wdlh a duoreganl to cost, 
and framed ^o that it might roeeive fuller development iu time of 
war, w ould unibuihledlv meet with careful coti.-iidoiiitiou in Canada. 
xSuch .a sc)i('.nie bhuiikl include not only plana for tho dofonco of the 
colony, but also the mean.s of utilizing its slrongUi for Imperiah 
purposes, or even of iinding a }>lace for the voluntary aid 
whieli Canada would probably proli’er in the event of con- 
.siderable expedition beyond our own aeas. In fact, tlio organiza¬ 
tion oi Iho Cauaflian armj'^ should bo almost as closely scaiiued 
and as c.irofully watched «.s tliat of <iur own militia. Idistences 
are gradually di-sappeiiring; tho ties that unilo England with her 
coloniovS ouf^lit eonsoqiieutly to become ckiser; and for mutiuil 
protection every ell/jrt should be made to render them ns binding 
and Hb otUciuul as possible. 


UEVJEWS. 

IWyLK’S LECTUKKS U\ I’OETET.* 

I N closing his second term of office ns Professor of Poetry, Sii 
Francis Doyle fully justifies his appointment by tho piiblica- 
tiou of a selection from his Lectures. lie perhaps does himself 
itijustico, or rather he runs tho risk of exciting pngudice, by 
describing the Lectures in his preface os %ideiotic Orations. In a 
certain sense the title is not iimccurato; put Sir Francis Doyle is 

* Ltetuni on Pottry. Delivrrod at Oxibrd by ffir Francis Hasting^ 
Deylt, Bart, Froftssor of Fotjby in the London: Soiiln^ 

Elder, & Co. 1877. > 








entiwiv esieiiDpt from }nip«ta.iioi* of Rrtidfi^l display, fhio of 
ilia objects, as be candidly mys, was to been bis liateners toprethep 
till he bad done ejHMddng i and it may be doubted whether a 
youthful attdience wouM, m mo«t effectually attracted by an 
l!;]ii<iew!tic Oration, I accordingly thought it better to avoid all 
aUeujpts at Kubtla cviticiem ”; and yet aomo of 8ir K. Doyle’s 
frit-icism ie essentiftlly ftubtlo, although it is popular, occanionally 
bjilli/iiit, and Jilvvays eabjective or personal. Ho was ju’obably 1 
well advirtwl in selecting for awiduruic Ircatiuent thoroughly well- 
wnrii topitw, An oral critic can scarcely atVord time to uiurute to his 
4 disciples the tlroam of which it is his proper business to furnish 
the mterpvetatioii. Wnr,]s\vorlh and Scutt and Shnhspenve Inni- 
rteh' best illustraio ihenricH ot' poetry laicauso they are I'amiliarly 
hiiowii beforehand. It is of course difficult or iuipos.-ible to avoid 
foiiicidt'ncep, which may riowniid then bi- imcojiscious pla^iarisnis, 
V. ilh writers of earlier disipiisitioiis on the same subjects; but 8ir 
1’’. HovleH opinions are so evidently spout.'tiiefius and iietiiial that 
lit', (jiin dirtponso with I’labcuatc ollortH at jierpi'tual originality. 
When his admiration is most eaiTic.^t, euthusitisiu ir happily 
blciidnl with a vein of humour, wdiich is nn iTKlif-pcn.-able ele- 
moiit of the true poetical faculty. Suseopl iliilily to the inlliionco 
ttf ]'o.-ivy or of any other nrt passea iutu a weakiie.''S when it. 
di'^lurbs or suspends self-poi^-sea&ion. Tiie po^M'r of thinking of 
two things at onco is at the saino lime tlu^ It'St of jierfoct 
t-.iiiity and the basi.s of luiinour. IdJvO many ollmr eonmif'ntatoi.s, 
Sir I’'. Doyle disciisses Hhakspeare's ])racLu‘e of iuterp<»i'ing comic 
t-cfiu-s in the midst of the deepest tragedy. I'iie Fool in Klu(/ 
J.cifr and the, (iravedigger in Hamlet ropreseiit, among their other 
tiiii('(ion.<», the periiiaueiit supreruaev of coiiuiion sense <ir oi' praetical 
intellect amidst ejii^ode.s of tragic passion and of iiiifiginalivo 
elevation. Sir F. i)oy1o acutely reuiiirl-.s tlio em]tloyineu1r hv the 
(ireek t.ragedians of “aoleran clioric* .song, iuipassirmed music, and 
maj<*slic dancing ” for tho .■•ame purpose of relieving the mures of 
s'jHTi.itors from a inonoloiions iun iisily of pro.".sme. Tin* hro:id 
I'omedy of FhaliSpeaie supplies not only an interval hut a confrwsl, 
wliieh is at till* same time nearly veluiivl to tho pallieivc. oiiiolioii 
which it replaces. ('nsoplii.sticated playgoers who know notliing 
of iestbolic retinemeiits learn by experience that tears and 
laughter prepare the way for tmo unotiier, so iliiit comedy and 
tragedy arc most impressive in close jiixtapohition. For a simiUir 
ivasoii the beauty of 11 poem is most keenly felt by minds which are 
incaj-.uble of being ansoihed by any evternal inllueMce. ‘lako 
llaiiilet’s ideal actor, the true criiic pre3eive« a certain teiujiemnee 
in the exeitijiuent whick corresponds to tho hi,strionic whirlwind 
of p.Hsion. Tho re.servo wljich is iinjioiiH'd by manly .si'll-reapect. 
mav be relaxed with ciunpara 1 ivo euso and impuuity where, the 
critic deal.s with a genial and nuniy-Bided 'wriler. (.’huucer, 
Sha,kspesire, )Seot,t, and, in spile of Ins gloomy alfectations, even 
Byron, iilwiiYH seem c.ipahlf* of recognizing the humorous aspect 
ol things. “^riiH unbiokeii gravity of VVoidswurth and tho dreamy 
teutimeiit of .Slu'lh'y retpiire a corrective. 

Three of the Ijectures are devoted to ^^^mdsworth, and priiici- 

i willy to the JVe/uf/c and 7:^1 ; yet it is evident that 8ir F. 

.)oylo .“v mpatlnzps hut imperfectly vvitli the jioets intelJoctual 
autobiogpupliy, or with tho sauio character tran.sferied into tho 
1 erson of the J'odhir. 

Wiiidsvvnrtli flie .«ny?] “ grew iminartal in Ms own rlcspitoITo tfrew 
iniiiicrtal hcr’au.sdthe iuish'ro clloits tlinmsdi whieh lie ivaM ujicMtig liitnself 
to Iw 11 pwt wemiril luni ul iinio>!, and whciu-ver flint tl.e e.-i-e Im 
deviated into jiamtis (thoiigb still Irom his ov\ti point of \icvv little hcttcr 
than u Jeaincr arulinhi#c'ple) searceh .if at all,to Lie I’oiins, .nul 

perh.-iji.i tliia is one t'A])liinntioii of llieir .supreme rxcellnier, with all tJio 
llivvoiir nml relish on hi.s palate of stolen waters and hreail ejileii in .set-Hl. 

I'lie criticism may povhiipa not be tho lesa just U'canso it is not 
altog(*tlujr in uecurdance with Wordawortli’.s own view of the rela- 
liou between his longer and shorter poenia. In one of liia elaborate 
profuces ho compares tho l^yrical Ballads to tho chapels and 
recesses of a (nUhic CAthedml which has for its central nave tho 
Ih'fhide or tho Kicnrfiiuii. That the nccessorics vvercincomp,'ir.‘v]))y 
.nioro boautiful limn tho principal edifice had not occurred to tho 
contemplative architect; but ptieLs have in all ages failed in their 
eslimiitos of tho compajativo value of their (uvn dillereiit pro¬ 
ductions. There is Homelhing pathetic iu tho exhaustion of 
Wordsworth's geuius when, before middle life, he had, a.s he 
thought, oquipped hinuelf by study and retlection for a great 
poetical career. Sir F. Doyle ia probably justified in attributing 
tho partial barronnesft of'Wordssvvoilh’.s iniiturer years to hi."! bell- 
imposed solitude:— 

It iso\)on to us to believe, if we like, that a ’Wordsworth uliohad not 
bnrifd himself among tlie Cumberland I'ells, who had not, a?: it u erp, f';illf,l 
on the lulls to cover him, would Jiave Iwen a diflevent WoKUworth—n 
Wordsworth more illiislrioua tliun even now he is. 

It is not ft Kttlo Btr^ge that the Profepisor of Poetry should hft^o 
devotod so much time and thought to a gretit writer whom ho 
evidently appreciates only by couscious eflbrt:— 

Whilst I 0iinfe;<s roy own notivc pmfmnoefov poetry with more blood 
and jjulsAtion in it, 1 yet feel for W<adHwwth mucli of ijic admiration and 
rovt riruce which is Ids due ; that is hulecd owing to him i»a a snered debt 
bv I htii^e of my genemtiou. "Kor am 1 primuvod to H*y, if any one inmdcmns 
tfiis piefcrcTioo of mino as wimewhat illiberal and ahaUmv, that he is 
altogether wrong. 

Sir F. Doylo passes with pleasure from a discrlminatiDg study 
of Wordsworth to & hearty expression of sympathy with the 
Ilonieric element which redeems many poetical defects of 
Soott. The greatest among tho English writers of his time would 
have attained hut isifi^r rank as a poet hat fox his l^uightly ballads 
and tho Wtle-pieces in his longer poeiqp. The mounting oi Claver- 


hQuse,afidthe buttle of Flodden iu ^armiifikf-aipb superiDf iu ih#ii* 
kind to any other warhlu! poetry in the KagliBh UDguagai—** The 
Arab horse in Job went often, X daresay, languidly eoDuSh inhisfdow 
paces; but the breath of the approaching WtUe never iiikd to 
clothe his neck with thunder; so it is at all times -with Scott.” 
Roadora of Sir F. Doyhfa own poem-s will not bo aurpriaed at his 
sympathy wilb martial enthusiasm, llis Private of the BulVft ’ 
and hie “ Red Tbivad of Ilooouv” derive their inspiration from 
the saruo source which Scott found iu tho history and legends of 
his native country. Tho facility .aTid transparency of Scott’s ordi¬ 
nary poetical siylo may btj not tigainst his want of conceu- 
tratioii and force. The power of imagining andrepre'^entiug living 
character.'!, ill which among Jhiglish vvriU*i.'^ ho in Hocond, tlioui'li 
filler a long interv.'il, to Sliakrija-are, can scarcely be traml vii hU 
poems, llih chieflainh and warriors have no qmilities but the 
conventional nitributeH of .straiigth and couvage, I'iiough UmlericK 
Jfiiij is soiiiovvbiit nu»m intem..t.irig than FitzJaiiie.s, and MiU'inion 
tbiin the virtuous W’ilton. 'I'bo uuu’t* modern hgure of Dundee, 
wh'‘)i he purpn.ses to go wherever ho may bo guided by the ftjiirit 
i of Moriiroee. is loss convtmtionul, but tho Claverhouso oi thij 
ballad i,s modit vividly reinemiierod bmiUHo bn ii' also tlio stern and 
graceful hero of Old Mortnlity. Until ho began to work ia proxi 
.Scott had not dit>cnvore.d tiny part of his true vocation except bis 
gift of relating a batiJo 

This r.Mt boeaujc S;o(l, iiuitutiHl llompr, buciuw hi' AvusinrlueiuYdby 
tho ri'.'uliiiii el' Homer, Iteiuni e lie tinjiedte rival IJenior ; but wmplv lirwui-.^' 
thevloth eebofil tie* of. Die I (Lriunl tlieir iusj.iratieii fi-nin ino 

vt.flti'! of ,'Ocu'i>, -ividely M]iiirati'.i imJi’isl l>y tune, Imt not otberuinC 
uuhke. SJediieviil ,St'otl;(Mil ((be ohM-n aliori m iiut mm*-), with it** se|ie» 

I and t l.iiii-, lool.iii;; up .‘H tiny oiil in uTKpe-ncbiiblc l<»ynlly tit thrir here- 
ili(.ir> (liit'llJijiis (sous of/iMiF, ns it were, rn (Iinreves, lilie the piimu.ive 
t--uveii-iL:us of Hellos), bud nmrli in 1-0111011)11 With tlia armed confuderiitiun 
lliul gjitlo led itM'lf to;;ether in froril of Troy. 

Tilt* most tb tiighlliil and instructive of (he Jetitaros are devoUKl 
te illy inexiiaustiblo subject of yiinksiteare. Tho oriticiHn of 
llnndt-f him unfortunately been lo.st; but Sir F. Doylo has aemnu- 
]ihslied the ditlieult Uiak of disoiisring with iWfebnesH and noveUy 
Kuuf Lear, Ot/<<dlo, ilfw/W/i, and tho Tempet^t, Ho reniark-s with 
erpiiil jnsrice, uml originality that, if the Tempest ia inferior in 
])tivver to the grout tragodiei*, it is, if pesisibie, more vvonderuil and 
more characteristic of tho jioet. “ if we wore culled u^ion to 
pultli'h tliOMi pla}S of Shakspoaro which no one else could ha\o 
wviUen, in tho order of their )lllpo«^ibilily, 1 for one should bend 
with the Tc?nih'ftf tho title-page of that gulden book.’’ Nime of 
the human jiersonugcs of the jiluy are among the most real and 
significant of Mjak‘i])eHre’s draiimtic creations. Miranda brawlf ia 
distinguished rather by ber singular experienco, or want of expen- 
ence, than by her peraouiilily; Ferdinand is a mere hero ot a 
romance; and Prospero, as a stately magician, stands apart, from 
ordinary syinpathi»-'s. ftcbn.sti.an and Antonio arc vulgar villains, 
and the humour uf the ccuiiic cliaructers is not of tho profbunder 
kind ; yet the play appeals with unequalled success to tho imagi¬ 
nation, and it remains tho pleasantest and most real of supef- 
natiiriii Jiclions. .Sir F. Doyle calls attention to tho wall of 
separation wbicJi exists between Miranda and tho elementary spirit.^ 
wlio olx'y Fiospcro. ‘‘Ariel cuine.s and goes, cxpostalalea and sub- 
mils, with Miranda apparently qiiilo unconaciouB of his prijaemrc ; 
and, what is stranger, ho apparently quite iincoDHcioua of hers. ’ 
A studious analysis of tho ch.aracter of Culibim leads Sir F. 
Doylo into un ingenious apology for liia euperiicial defecta. Tho 
jioor monster has lx*en deprived of lii.s birthriglit by DrospoiX), 
and lie has even biuiu punished for an eiTor which may to him 
have seemed venial. “Ualibaii, in point of moral sense, is a 
child, with the child's indignation against anjllhirig which looks 
like injustice;*he has moreover, whatever his bad qualities tmiy 
be, a spirit of loyal affection which redeems cverj’thing. From 
this, iintl from the fact that his mind has been shaped by natuiv, 
by natum streaming in upon him at every pon*, it reaiuts that, 
though brutal, he is never vulgai’,” The generous rebabilitation 
of (kalilmn is more successful than tho same process as it has been 
applied to many historical characters. 8hakspoare himself was 
perhaps not entirely exempt from tho injustice which writers of 
fiction are prono to perpetrate at tho expense of their loss 
favourite characters. Scott ftuled to nppreciate tho moral and 
intellectual superiority of Major Pftlgetty to hiy figures lilm 
Monteith, and to melodramatic hemes of the order of Allan 
M‘Aiilay. Perhaps Shakspeare was hardly aware of the virtnes 
and capahilitie.'* with which ho had endowed tho unforlunnto 
(Jalihan. ‘' Lot us hope t hat, if T*rospero did not chooso to train him 
up through his power of loving and hating, he. was at least set 
free to enjoy his hereditary kingdom without any diend of Iwing 
pinched to death hr tho magician’s vassal spirits after the 
magician himself had left him aldno.” 

8 ir F. Doyle’s criticisms on Othallo and Mncbeth are Mill moro 
elaborate and more eloquent, nor has so much matter often been 
contained in an Epideictic Oration. He thinks that Machet/i 
soars into a higher region of the imagination, and dives lower 
down into the deep places of the human sonl, than any othcr 
human composition, except perhaps tho Book-of Job." Orthodox 
criticism will still maintain tho superiority of Mmiilet, w^ich, 
ftccoi*ding to the same critic, ‘‘ ia richer in thought, in modltativo 
feeling, iu the union of high poetry wfrh high philosophy, than 
•OitAa^ or any other drama in existence.” It maybo aaded (but 
tho destiny or Hsnilct supplies a deeper and more complex tiac'edy 
th^n the crimes and puuishmeut of Macbeth. It is difficult tu 
understand why tho simple contrasts which make up history 
of Job should be compared with • the great nwastijlpieces of 
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dramiUic art, Cii^clsm on criticism » noctyssarily continod to 
tame assent, to gratuitous controversy, or at bisst to tlio exposition 
of minute distinctions. It ia mom to the piu'poso to recommend 
8ir F. Doyle’s Lecturos to students of literature than to show that 
his comments are generally sound, or to inquire -vvbother they are 
occasionally questionable. 


MAC COLL OX TTIK KASTFJJX QUESTIOX.* , 

M r. MACUOLfj has writti'U a booh on the Katttjjrn (Juosiion 
which he has done his V^t to make evhau'^tive. lie has 
delivered his soul, and has cursed Iroiu the bettom ol‘ )iis liearl 1 
the Turks and all who love tlu'- Turks or defend or even tolerate j 
them. His tiret great ohji'Ct is tu .sliow tliat tlio provcrnmont of ; 
Turks over Christians ia in il'< natiiru unullernbly, incurably, hope- j 
lessly bad. The horrors of which wo have lately heard t.o niucli 
are not, in the eyes of Mr. MactJoll, nccnU'tital or transitory ovils. j 
Thw are evils which have been inccasant so long aa the dominion 
of Turks over Christinu races has lasted, and will be inceafiaut to 
long as this dominion continues. The writer has come to iho 
conclusion that for the Christiana in Turkey there is not, and 
never has been, and never can bo, tiny at'curitv for life, or properly, 
or the honour of wumon, or the lieedoiu of religion. To give 
the governing Turk anymore time to see whether ho will not 
ptjrhaps govern better ia, in the judgment of ]\Jr. MacOoll, like 
giving a hardoiiod drunkard more time, with rt iVei* run of the 
public-houses, to .sec whetln-r lie will not leave oil' drinking. Mr. 
MacOoll bas therolbre no hesittition in pro”' iiiiciiig that, ;is a 
ruler of alien races in Eiirojic, not of itonrse as a privato dweller 
in the land, tlio Turk ought to lie swTot away at once. Tiiere is no 
half-hoartedness in tholxiok, and 3 lr. MaclJoll does not shrink iVoui 
facing the consequences of his conclusion. Jlo is all for comciou •, 
swift, sharp, unhesitating coercion, to be applied if possible by 
England and Russia jointly, but,if tliat ia not possible, by Russia 
only. As he is aware that this part of his work may bo re¬ 
ceived with Bomo distrust and prejudice, he sots himself to ju'ove 
that Russia is in herself p good and beneticent .I'ower, that as to 
India sho has no designs, and cunnot have any, imlesfl she is 
utterly mad, and that slio doe.s not wish, and never lias wished, 
for Constantinople, laislly, Mr. MacColl ic.viows the f»olic> to¬ 
wards Turkey which in recent years Inis found favour A\ilh 
English etatesiiien, showing that the dilll ronces of opinion 
have been considerable, and that since the beginning of the 
Crimean war, Lord Aherdeen, the I’riiice Consori, Mr. Cladstoiie, | 
Lord llu8.sell, and Lord tSali-sbiny have len.^:^; towards the side j 
of the Christians, and Lord ralniersloii aiui Lmxl Reacoiisliell 
towards the side of the Turk.s, w Idle i^ord Derby Lii.s liesitaled, 
and is hesitating, and will be likely long to hesitate, betw'oen the 
two views. 

The main thesis of Mr, MacColl is that Turks mu.st be bad, not 
.HO much bocau.se they arc Tuiks, as becan.^^e they are .Mahomt'duns. 
All Mtthoiufdans, Mr. MacColl says in the ]>lame.Ht and most earnest 
terms, must be wicked so far as they follow their w'icKed rtdigiou, 
and unhappily for the most part iMuliomedans belie;e in tlioir re¬ 
ligion and carry out its precepts, ^luhomet was a cruel, dissolulo 
impostor, and us the folioWers of all religions try to imitate the 
character of their founder, the mere clo-nely Mahumjdims i mi late 
Mahomot tho worse tliey are. When theio is a superior 
Power like that of the English in India to roBlruiu them, Mahomc- 
dana are capable of having their innate vices i“eprc.Hsed inlo a state 
of latency; and when a State consists only of Muhomedans, they 
cultivate their more odious iniquities quietly among tlicmselves, 
and do not persecute, outrage, and kill one another lu any ;ery 
flagrant way, lint wdien they base bubject Chrisliuas to deal 
with, then the full badness of their black beaits is revealed. That 
they ever were better in one place than in another ks, Mr. MacColl 
thinks, a mere vulgar error, and in a rapid and trenchant mamie.r 
he dispels the delusion which has tempted Listoriuns to a.''cribe 
some virtues to tho Spiinish Moors, it is totally impossible, ho 
thinks, that Mahomedaus should at any time or in any place 
govern Chri.stian3 in a decent way. Fur Clnistian.s under .'i 
Mahomodau Covornmeni there can be no security ol' jiropeiLy, for 
. tho peculiarities of Mahomedau law permit the btnte to take away 
the property of individuals whenever it pleases. There can be no 
.security for life, as tho Mahomedans alone cany arms, and k’U the 
unarmed Christians whenever tho fancy takes them. There can be 
no security for female honour, as a good Miihuinedan is always on 
the alert to imitate in this respect the example of the founder of 
his faith j and there am be no toleration of religion, for although 
Mahomedans may regard with contemptuous patience iho quarrels 
of Ohristians among each other, this proceeds only from the 
sporting instinct which prompts men to receive pleasure from the 
combats of lower animals; and whenever Christianity comes into 
collision with the dominant faith, it is treated as a faith tit only 
for dogs. Thus Mr. MocGoU overcomes the dillicuUy which Durko 
thought so formidable, and frames his indictment against a whole 
nation, or rather against an eighth part of the human race ('and as 
he is not only a pleader, but a judge, he passes on with rapid steps 
to his conclusion, and has no hesitation in pronouncing the whole 
Mahomedan world guilty. 

This plan of treating religions in block, and dealing out con¬ 
demnations by the gross, carries with it its own ditUcuUies, and 
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perhaps sug^ts more doubts than it satisfies. The inquiry 
whether a rmigion is answerable for all the consequences that inwo 
fiowed from it—whether, for example, Christianity is responslLle 
fur the Inquisition—is a very complicated one. But there is a 
simpler thought,as to whicli few i-eadersofMr. MacColl’sbookcim 
tViil to w'oudor that it did not strike him. How does it happiui 
that so many Knglishiuou have lived among the Turks, and have 
conceived a certain liking for them and admiration of them ? Jljlr. 
MacColl is continually declaiming against all persons who love or 
ilefcml Mahoiuedaiifl or have a word Li say in their behalf. And 
it must be acknowlodgod that h (5 invents us he goes on varionsi, 
tbeoiifS to account for their mistakes. When ho Hnda Sir Gooj'go 
Canndxill praising the tolerance of tho MMiomodans, he arcomm* 
for this by the suppo.^ition that bir Ceorgo Campbell, although oil 
excolli'Lit Indian julmini.strator, never know anything at all about 
the M.'ihomcrlans in liulia. Tho perversity of Consul Holmes i.b 
user] to his having lived so long among tlin Turks that he li:ib 
Ixcoine blind to their faults; and people like Sir Henry Elliot tiro 
dibpn.«.Kl of by saying that they have leuriit to think of nothing but 
supposed Hriiish inU-rests, and have thus got into a state of miud 
in which they sec the Turk trunsligurod and radiant as an angel. 
Over Dr. Ikidgor Mr. MticCull obtains a per.snual triumph, which 
he U'h.^lic.'i w iiU oxtrenie zost; for, horctui Itr. liadger has lute 
been Bpeaking well <>l the Turks, Mr. MacColl 1 ms dug up a lbrm<‘V 
woik ill whieh l)r. Ikulger .spoke of them as badly as even Mr. 
Mtu'Coll conlil wish. All the.'Je very dillerent people uro thorelojo 
uiteily mistaken, and JMr. ^liict.’oll, who has scarcely any persoii.il 
ne jii.'iitiUiiiee with Turkey or tho TurK.s, ia ultogetlier right, and 
thev are !illogi‘ther wrong. If Mr. MacColl wore to extend iiis 
truviU round iJie shoic.s of the Modi to mm can, lie would tind th.ii 
the error he laiuenta is very widely spread, and that the delusive 
opinion lliul, if the Turk Inus many faults, he has sorao virtues, may 
be permoious and much to he lamented, but is at least entertained 
by many oh.-evver.s who have every appearance of being iinpartiai. 

.Ml. MacColl has attenlivcly cousidered the imporUmt que.'.lioii, 
A^'bilt is to be done to put an end to the dreadful state of thing.s in 
European Turkey P lie i.s all for eocreing the Turks. Jt pains 
him to have to dilTer from Lord Salislmiy ; but he does not he.d- 
tiile. Ill’ hii’^ to make bis choice, and he makes it. lie is “ willing 
to face all the CHlamities” wTiicli Lord ISalisbury fciirs. J.il.e 
Atbi.", he is re.'oly to bear tlm burden of tlio world. Aiiareliy p.irn- 
lysing tliiity millions of pooplo wa.s wlnit frightened Iiord Nili'- 
buvy ; hut it does imt sisnii any very great m.itter to tho luoio 
buoyant sjiliit of Mr. MacColl. At any rale, if we will not roneo 
Tuikey, we fan look on contenledly and applaud Russia while slie 
does tile work alone, Rut Lnglisiinieu hiolishly distrust ]tu:-.-i<i, 
and In order to remove thi.s dihtrusL Mr. MacColl niake.s a stirring 
appeal to liis countrymen, ami invites (hern to realize how .stupid 
and bad they theinselves are. Enpllthiueu would, bo tbinks, le.uu 
that they are not really competent to form an opinion tibuiiL anything 
if they wmuld but relief t Low often they and their leading meu L.ive, 
been egreaiously wrong. Kor example, inost educated Englishmen 
ior a long time concurred in thinking that capital punishment wan 
ijefea.sary to repre.ss the most trilling crimc.s, and Lord Palmerston 
ilioiighi that commnvcial intercourse would not make France mure 
friendly to us, and that the Suez Canal would not answer. After 
errors like these ]\lr. MacColl considers tlint ho may safely put down 
llie English dreml of Hceing Russia at Constantiuoplo as a bugbear. 
The RusMuii.H, Mr. MacColl is sure, v. ould never wish to go to Cim- 
stantinople, and if they did go they would never menace India. 
In fact, Mr. MacColl has got to a jioint of enlightenment so far 
alu’ad of hia e,ouutrymen that he ia able to see that tho very be.st 
guarantee wo could have that Russia would never threaten India 
would bo that sbo hliould be in po.-'ftcssion of Constantinople. ,Sho 
would have quite enough to do to hold her own there. On any 
one who might Ixi inclined to doubt whether tho conquests of 
Riih.da Jiro alLigether for the benolit of the conquered Mr. MacColl 
i.H down with tho pcremjitory inquiry, Who are we tluit wo should 
judge others? A startling partigraph is introduced headed 
“Atrocities committed by J’mgJand,” and Mr. MacColl proves by 
relbronce to tho events wliieh fvillowed the battle of Cullodeu, to 
tho Chinese war, and to certain recent proceedings in the island of 
Tobago, tluvt wo can be hb cruel, as unprincipled, and tis untrust¬ 
worthy ns any people in tho world. Criticisms of this stern kind 
may perhaps be Bometimes useful for us to endure, and it may be 
salutary that wo should bo buiimioned to recognize that wo 
sonietimea have shown ourselves neither wiser nor better 
than other people. Hut for Mr. MacCoU's purpose tho train 
of reasouiug on which ho insists is almost too discouraging, 
niul liis readers may Iw reduced to the state of despondency 
in which tliey will ask how', if they are ao foolish, they can pre¬ 
tend to decide what is best for Bulgaria, and how, if they are so 
bad, they can venture to sit in judgment even on Turks. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. MacColl'a book as a whole, 
and of the cogoncy of many of his arguments on larg^eand diilicuJt 
subjects, it must be owned that incidentally he carries conviction 
on some points which have specially interested him. He has, for 
example, little diificulty in showing that too much has been 
made of tho one act of Russian cruelty related on rather quesliou- 
able authority in Mr. Schuyler’s book, and that in lkirue.'>3 Mr. 
Schuyler’s general testimony to such merits as Russian administra¬ 
tion possesses ought to be taken into account. It also seeina 
to us that Mr. MacColl has the best of it in the gr^t impale¬ 
ment controversy to which he naturally attaches much importance. 
I It may be remembered that some months ago Jlr. MacOoU asserted 
1 that he and Dr. Liddon, when travelling on board a steamer 
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ww ft man impaled on Turkish temtory. To this fltatemcnt | 
persons iu a state of judicial blindness about the lurks replied 
that such n,.thinff was impossible, as Turks never impaled any 
one. TJiaf‘Mr. MacOoll saw somethiug on a high sharp 
stick they allowed j but they suggested, drat, that it was a 
bag of besins, and, secondly, that it was an adventurous native 
who had climbed up on a toll sharp stick to s<‘o tho steamer 
go by, so that, in fad, it was not so much Mr. MacGoll 
who was looking at the man on tho stick as the man on 
the stick who was looking at him. Mr. MacColl deal.-^ with 
.(those siiggealions in an effeolivo way, and at least proves that 
C impalement is a more or leas common Turkish nmctice, and fusks 
why, when he says he saw a man impaled at a short dislaneo from 
his oyes, any one should ignore Turkish liahita, and tell him that 
what he roally saw was a bag of beans, ur an amateur spectator 
who chose one of tho most uncomfortable of iiiiaginahk* positions 
to look at ft couple of honest Englishmen ? h'uitlier, it may he 
.safely said that in ono way—and that a way very precious to Mr. 
MftcOoll—tho book produces an impression from which it is impos¬ 
sible to escape. With great earnestness, with abundance of telling 
details, and with much force and fervour, Mr. Mad loll brings home 
to his readers the enormous evils of the actual rule of Turkey over 
its Christian subjects, and the slender ehnnee there is of the.se evils 
being remedied. What ho says on this head is perhaps not so 
oflective us the short statement to the same purpose made by Lord 
Salisbury in February. Hut Mr. MacColl goes over tho giouud 
with a pussioualu oagerneasand an aniplitiido of illustration which 
cannot fail to confirm Englishmen in tliciv decision to do uothiiig 
to uphold the present government of Turkov. This a kind of siic- 
cosa wliicli imparls a roivl merit to Mr. M.u Coir.s book. There is 
nuieli wild luid crude writing iu his pages, juid in many jiarts of his 
Averlr he will startle or amuse hia reader.^ much more tluiu he will 
convince them. Hut his book will not have been wrillon alto¬ 
gether in vain ; and he will have the .satisfaction of knowing that 
lie hfus done his part fo quicken the m.tioruil cunscience und 
awaken the souse ot duty iu his coimtrjmiiu. 


LONT/S EPKITKI'C'^.' 

M U. LOXO h'lH done a great w'rvicc to I'kiglish reader.s by 
adding to his admirable tnin^lalion of the (Joinmcntarics 
of M. Aurelius Antoninus a n(!W vcisio i of tho DiSLOursfn of 
The old transkiliou l)y Mrs. (karler wa.s helpful 
eiiongli, and we are not snie that hci' style has not sometimes a 
livedoni which is absent in 1 hat* of Mr. Long. Hut, fip.irt from 
the greater accuracy of Mr. Long, and the B-itisructioii which every 
Olio lia.s in reading a really cIolS** and truthful c<‘ny of a clas>ic, 
the new translation «loes md pro\ok»Jus Mrs. C.-irlnra meddle- 
M)nie iTUcs. The lady was too much itilliicnced by the .advice 
v'lii.-Ii her frloiid Mrs. Oliapono impaited to her iu a pleasing 
ode: — 

Nor llioii, who, I'ltini early Youth, 

Hy (.If'rnii.s hsl, h3'’ V’ntiii> traiiU'il. 
iriJ‘>r M>ualU tlio louiil.aiii o' cifTiial Tnilli 
Ami oach I'ali '•pnngof Ku(i\\li'il:;o <li'aiucd; 

Xoi lliuu, u'i(l) fond (‘linrifros f.un, 

With Stoic |)iulc, iniii f.iru icd Scorn 
Of human l(•^•ling•^, hmiuin I’ani, 

My fechlc .Soul d-iiii, 

Par nobI«r prm'pt.s hliould thy Ikige iidorn. 

Thus addressed, Eli/.a demolished in foot-notes the fond Chinierafl” 
of tho author slio was translating, and taunted him with hia 
inferiority to the inspired writers. The urifortunato result was 
a constant und most unpliilosophicftl simso of irritation in tho 
readers of Elizas masterpiece. Mr, Long tells ua that he began 
witli tho intention of revising Mrs. (karter’s work, hut could not 
satisfy him.solf, and bo made a fre-'h version. The following 
passage, .as .set against Mr. Matlliew Arnold's rendering of the 
same paragraph from tho EiU’/teiridion, will show the reader tho 
qualities of Mr. Long's tr.anslation:— 

Everything has two hamllcs, Ihe one hy which it mny be borne, tho 
other by which it may not. If your hruiher mis unjin^tly, do not lay 
bold of the net hy thul luunllc vrlu’roin ho nets unjuNtlv, for thi.s is tho 
haudUi which cannot be iMirnc ; bui lay hold of the other, that he i» your 

> brother, that he was nurtured with you, and you will lay hold of the thing 
by that handle by •vs'hlch it (;.an be liorne. ’ ® 

Mr. Arnold has;— 

Every mot ter has two handles, one of w-hieh will bear taking hold of, the 
other not. If thy brother sin aj^liiat thee, lay not hold of the matter hv 
this, that ho ainr agninst thee ; for by this handle the matter will not hear 
taking liold of. I3iit rather Lay hold of it by this, that ho is Ihv hmihcr thy 
born mate, lual thou w ilt take hold of it by what w ill Iwar handling. ^ 

It is not hard to seo which version niads the more easily, which 
impresses the mind more readily.^ Mr. Long's rondoring of aiTij ytip 
r) Xadri fcruv avroC ov is cloi^or to tho rather clmusv 

Greek than is Mr. Arnold’s paruphmsc, which keeps the meanink* 
while it improves the expression of EpLtctvis, or of the person who 
wrote down his words, ^ To leave this part of the subject it 
is enough to say that, wlule Mr. I<ong'.s translation is close and 
sound, and while he roiraina from insisting on his own view of the 
most doubtful passage, he certiiinly does not lend Emctetus tho 
persuadivo beauty of style which tho tttoic lacked, llis version, 
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however, is always English, and mny always be wltb ease by 
the English student. And now wo may como to Epictetqa and m 
doctrine. 

There is something striking in the fact that tho two chief moral 
philosopher and students of life were, one an emperor, tho other e. 
slave, in an ago when rio man was really free except iho einporot. 
The slave of Epaphroditus, the himo Stoic who was driven from 
Itome by Domitian, and who taught Andan in Tvicopolia, had 
nothing more at heart than the recovery of human frcMKlom. Ilia 
lectures, as they have reaclu’d us, r.;veal a coiidilioii of the 
world in which the two great questions for tho philosopher were 
how to enduro and how to be free. Men came to the teacher 
saying, in eHoct, “ Wherewithal shall vve bo libcratwi ? ” The 
answer of Epictetii.s, which takes a hundwd forms, restilves itself 
at last into this—^The Hepublic h within you.” The shadow of 
tyranny covered the world ; life, honour, and breath were at tho 
mercy of a master mrnldeued by tlio exorcise of unlimited power, 
livery one had to ask himself, IfowslKuild I meet death ? in what 
temper accept exileP how hear tlm lo^s of all my property? at 
what price sell my sense of honour ? Tho answer of Epictotus was 
that all those things, to tho philosopher, are indiirwront. No one 
shoLihl even specalate about saving life and property and bodily 
freedom; “ for ho who has once brought himself to deliberate 
about such inattcra, and to calculate the value of oxl^rnal things, 
cume.s very near to those who have forgotten their own character.” 
Agaiif, ho says:— 

What then .shnuld a man have in readiness In oueh circumstaaces ? 
What else tiian this ? Wlml i.s mine, and what is not mine; and whnt is 
jM*i milted to nio, ami whnt i.s md permitted to m®. I must die, Mu;it I 
then die linnenting ? 1 he put iu cli.ainH. Must 1 then also lament ? 

I uniat f'o into exile? Docs nn^' man then liiuder nm from going with 
sni]le.a and (.imi-rfuhicas imd f-oiitentmciit ? Tell me tho sieret which ysu 
]insseaS. 1 w'lll not. for this is in my pou'er. But 1 will put you in chaina. 
Man, whut are vou talking nbout ? Me iu chains? You may fetter my 
leg, but my will not even Zeus liimself can overpower. I will throw you 
into prison. My poor body, you mean. 1 will cut ,vour head olf. When 
then have I told x on that my head aluno cannot bt* out otl'P Tlieso are the 
tilings xvhieh plulusoplKis should ineditaui nn, which they sliould write 
daily, iu xvhieh they should vxevcLso ibumsclves. 

This obstinate iudcpendeuco ho carried into tho smallest matters. 
Thus it was part of his theory that nature was tho rule of life *, 
boards are natural, therefore philoaophers should wear them. “ VVe 
ought to preservo the signs which God has given.” If the tvriint 
says “ Como then, Epictetus, shave youi-solf, I answer, if I "am a 
philosopher, I will not shave myself. Hut I will take olf year 
Lead. If that will do you any good, take it ofl'.” Suppose it is-a 
question of exile, suppose tho Athenian longs to return to Athens, 
andcries like a gii'l, grieving for a little gymnasium, and little 
porticoes, and young men, and places of amusement.” The philo¬ 
sopher rebukes him with words like those of Haute, translated hy 
Mr. lloflsotti;— 

Still through the body’s priwm bars 
His soul potincbsi'd thu suu and stara. 

“ Have you anything greater or better to see than the sun, the 
moon, the stars, the whole earth, the seaP But if indeed you 
comprehend Him w ho adminisiera the Whole, and carry Him about 
iu yourself, do you still desire small stones (the marbles, now 
‘Elgin’) and a heautiCulrock (the Acropolis)?^ 

This wise indifforence is often expressed in the words of 
Cleanthes:—“ Lead me ,0 Zeus, and thou, Destiny ”; or in those 
attributed to Socrates:—“ Dear Crito, if it is the will of the gods 
that it be so, let it bo so ” When the disciple comes to ask for 
the reason why, for tho metaphysical or theological doctrine which 
is to bo hia “ strong rock ” in the waves of the world, ho hardly 
gets a satisfactory answer. The theology of Epictetus is not more 
distinct than that of other members of his school. It is enough 
for him that tho world shows tokens of a designing intelligence. 
I.ike Cleanthes, he says, €k trov yao yepos tcrfuv\ but he b not at 
all cai-eful to duiiue the nature or too mode of action of bis Father 
iu heaven. ,Hq does not sigh for immortality, nor even express, 
with an obvious desire of immortality like that of Marcus Aurelius, 
bis readiness to acquiesce on this supreme matter in the verdict 
of that which governs the Whole, lie is always ready to go 
whither he is caliod. He does not occupy himself with speculation 
ns to what follows this childish sport of life. If we have had 
enough of it, if the game goes wrong we can say, like children, 
“ We will play no more.’' “ Tho dour is open but on what does 
the door open’? “To nothing terrible, but to the place from 
which you came, to your friends and kinsmen, to the elementa.”' 
Here he bticomes dogmatic. “ What there was iu you of lire goes 
to liie; of earth to earth, of air (spirit) to air, of water to water; 
no Hades, nor Acheron, nor Oocytus, nor Pyiiphlegethon; but all 
b full of Gods and Daemons.” 

Hero two questions suggest themselves to the disciple. First, 
docs Epictetus mean, while constantly averring that the “ empiri^ 
self,” the .self which can be bound,exiled, tortured, put to death, b Da 
real self, that any cunscioius being survives the dead) of the bodyf 
Secondly,does he counsel suicide os the door that opens on flceadoinP 
It is not within the province of the philosophy of Epictetus to 
give a distinct “ yes ” or “ no ” to either of these questions. As to 
tho former Epictetus holds—and it makes the motive power in his 
; philosophy—that “ we have a kinship to God, and that we are 
I lettered hy theso bonds, tho body ; or, again, that we are “ cony* 

I ing about a god within as.” But when the elements of these 
bonds are scattered to the sources from which they oame^S^otetus 
' does not as^rt that the “ self” which b akin to Deity, aim wMeh 
j in thb lifb is in bondage, goes back to the heaven which b He 
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home oousciout of its fpoeclom. No idea of fnturo rewards ” of 
any sort is urcsetit to his mind, and just he is constantly saying 
that he will choerfully go to (.Tynni, if go lio muHt, so he awaits, 
with Uttl© curiosity and with 'no outhusiwiu, the change which 
death may bring. On the subject of suicide he is hardly more 
definite. He sometimes bids liis liefirers say “ We will play no 
more ” if the game ceases to Ik* worth the candle; but it is not gi\en 
to evefy one to know when thftt luotuenL has arrived, His 
disciples should conio to him and siiy:— 

“ Kpk-teUm, we onii co lonfriT ondiiro bcinp; bonrnl to this pix)r body, and 
feeding it and giving it drink, mni rc-at, and t ieuning it, and for tla*. sake of 
the hotiv complying with the wi'^Jio*) of theno and of tliose. Are not llioso 
tiiingci Inddfcrent uml noLliingto us ; and is not death wo evil ? And are 
Wfc* not in a inanner kiti'ioicii of (lod, and did W'O not emiic from Him? 
Allow U 9 to depart ti» the phue troni whi<h W'C came; allow us to Iw* re- 
lf\aaed at la«it. from tlic.^ie bonds by which we are bound and weighed down. 
Here there arc rolda-rs and thieves and eourts of justice, and those who arc 
named tyrnnta, and think that thiy Ji.ive some power over ui l»y means of 
th^ body and its poww’.ssiouK. I’erunt in to show them that they have no 
er over any man.” And 1 on my pjirt would say, “ Friends, wait for 
: when ifc shall give the aignul ami reloa»v, you from this service, then 
go to Him ; but fur th<; pre‘'tnt indiive to dwell in this place where He has 
]put vou ; short indeed is this lime •>! your dwelling here, and easy to bear 
tor those who are w> disposcti: for what i yrant or what thief, or wliat courts of 
juatke, are furmididilc to tho.se wholmve tlms considered as things of no 
value the body nod the possessions of the body ? Wait then, do not. depart 
Without a reason.” 

The 8 um uf tho philosophy of Kpiclnlus iaro.signation to hoar the 
will of tho ruler of the Whole. I'liis is the wondrims thinfr, “ Hie 
^reat cotnnioudiuent/' to uDderstaiid the will of natuie. That will 
18 to be dincovored by ii close and r;-i.ti''nql study of “nppear- 
ancea.’' 'Fo him who ran withstaml llio lirst shock of nu‘ro 
jtchetn or semblance uf things, the ivalitywill ruve .^1 itself, and 
he will 1 h» as fearless und free in hi.s philosophy a.s tiie Claliltoans 
in their religious enthusiasm. Tho Ga]ila?£Uis are to Hpictolus 
what tlie Celts were to Aristotle—a people not afraid of earth¬ 
quakes or of Whatman could do to them. It is curious to mark the 
frequent c()incidencee between his words and those of Si. Paul 
and other writers of the New Testamoni, and to reflect that lu* 
thought of a Christian devoteo much as we do of a fakir or u 
■dancing dervish. The groat defect of his system, apart from lU 
wnntol emotion, and of the moral power which cuiotiuii gives, is its 
narrowness. Jlc sayft “ borrow not,” and gives a hundred reasona 
against allowing pas-sjon any sway. JJut this brief and einply 
life would be stdl more vacant of interot-t if tho passions of moji 
were eradicated, and if pootiw, with oil it-^ niaterial, were expelled 
from tho world as from the Kijpublic of iMalo. | 

Apart from the value of Epictetus s >beury of life and duty, 
ids remains are full of bistorical sketclios of manners. It is 
fMnusiijg to learn that a visit to Olvmpia was a.s uncniniovtahlo 
under Douiitiau as it is to-dav, and that to see tho great imago of 
Zeus involved as much trouble as the tra\oiler finds on his way 
to the Gcriuan excavations. Are you net witlmut coinfurlable 
moans of bathing.^ Aro'you not scorched? Aro you not wet 
when it 1'ain.s P Here is n doiucslic sketch :—*‘13111 when you 
have usktHl for warm water and the sJax! Ji.:s not hciird, or, if Iio 
did hoar, has only brought tojiicl water, or lie is not even to bo 
found in tho hoiwe, thou not to bo ve.vod, or hurst with passion, 
is not this ru’ceptable to the God.s ? ” As lo slatery, Epictetus 
bids mostere reiuemher that their servants are children ot Zeus." | 
If tho owner replies that he can do what* ho iikes with his owji, 
ho is told that it is towards tho earth lie is looking, “ towards 
tbo pit, towards those wretched ink-H of dead men, hut towards 
tba Geds he is not looking.' AVith some Immouv Epictetus 
leminds a would-be philosopher that, “ a.s soon as you smell Itomo 
yrou will forgot all that y>u have said, and if admission ho 
allowed even to the Imperial palace, he will gladly thrust himself 
in, and thank God." Then, us now, there were snoha who would 
Taiue a man or picturu becau.^e tho prince had spolfen well of 
thorn:— 

fipapliroditus had a shontnukrr whom he .sokl Uerause he wiw good for 
I^Uiiug. This Icllow by .soiiu* good lui*k was bought by oiio of tke5.'u’s 
(nan, and U'cams Ca^Mir’a &hoc'inak)>r. Vou should L.a\e .*< 0 (lu what rc'v[it><-t 
Kpaphroditus paid to him: “How duoi. il)f< good Fcliciou do, J pi.iv?” 
Then if any of us n«kcd, “ WJiat is maiiti r (Kpapliroditun^ doing the 
answer was, “ He Is oousultiiig about .s(uu<*(liing with I'Vlicioti,” Hud h«; 
not Bold the num as good tor nothing ? Who then made lutn wise all at 
once? This is an insUineo of valuing soiiielhing else than tho things 
-wjbicli depend on tho will. 

There is a Uuiit aimed at the lady Platonists of Rome who read 
the Mef}uiUiCf Epictetus mys, “ because it advisee women to be 
common, tor. they attend only to the words of Plato, not to his 
meaning." Cynics aro warned that moral lessons are none the 
hetter for being preached “from a dunghill." Hero is ti hit at 
eomo Professor Hlackie of the period, some admirer of unkempt 
•tudents;— 

I indeed would rather that a young man who is mukiug his first Tnovemeuts 
AowandB philosopliy should come to me with his hair l arefully trimmed than 
with itmrty eud rough, for there is seen in liiw a certain iiotiun (appear- 
mice) of beauty and a deairo of (attempt at) that which is becoming; and 
Whetc he aupposee it to be, there also he strives Uuit it shall be. 

The IH^coqtpes of Epictetus have not the unrivalled charm 
Marcus Aui*cUus ‘8 converse with his own soul. They are 
inore prq^assUmal, less spontaneous*, the incomparably boautiful 
wspnality is absmit, Yet Arrian says that “ the hearer could not 
Wit bo affected in the way that Epictetus wished him lo be"; so 
ivp may assumes , power in the man which is scarcely dis- 
liflgjaisbfdde in hik reported lectures. 


JOHN LESLlCY’S TROUBLES.* 

H AT) we not the authors word for it that this story is written 
by A man, wo should certainly have set it down tor the first 
work of some young lady, Vi^e should be curious, however, to know 
to what University the writer owes his dejpee. lie can scarcely 
belong to either Oxford or Gainbridgo; for, ignorant though many 
Oxford and Clambridge men we, none, wo should think, would be 
found so ignorant as to write f*uch a sentence as the following:-— 

“ As fellow of his college, ho luul at various times filled the several 
oflicos of juTjior dean, bursar, vice-president, and lecturer iu 
divinity, and he had smvessively been elected junior and senicr ' 
proctor. As a proctor he had been a failure, but such a failure 
that he had Ujen elected a second time." Mr. Bardslcv is quite 
correct w’lnm he goes on to add that the year of office of this 
follow of his colloge “ w.^s truly remarkable. Not a single nislica- 
lion, and tho penalty funds deplorably low. Nevertheless, sundry 
youths wore not ashamed lo show to their bettor friends short 
missives that had reached their rooms iiftor some gownloss e.vpedi- 
lion on the jirevious night, wherein lay appeals to certain home 
associations we need not ]iarticularize, but which had made tho 
young delinquent rub his eyes und wonder what had made him so 
soft this iriorniug,” Now tbi.s is just tho kind of description that 
would have been given, and just the. kiud of blunder tluit would 
have been made, by some young lady who knows us much of a 
University as can be picked up .at a commemoration, or learnt from 
utber female novellsls or from tho talk of a young curato at a 
croquet party. lint then Mr. liardsley is not a joung lady, but a 
man and a Master of Arts. \Vu come at every turn on similar 
puzzhis. The luToino is a govornt'as, and, with the exception of 
Jlfcky Sharp, who hardly cuntiis, wo do not call to mind any 
author of the male sex who iimkes a governess his heroine. 
Among tho ladies, ever sineo tho days of Jnvc llyref the heroic 
g()\ernes3 has been found in shoals like the herrings that swarm on 
our Eiisteni coast. But all this again is beside the mark*, for Mr. 
Bardsley is not a young lady, 'rinitau author often writes noii.sunso 
is no jiroof of bis sex one w.ay or tho other; but th'*ri there is 
male iU)n8en.s»*. and female nonsense, tho lino but foolish writing 
which come.s from men, and tho tine but foolish writing which 
comes from women. Wlien I\lr. Bardsley writes of “ a contempo¬ 
raneously defunct dog," or of “an inieriniltent chin kle that 
oiuanated from a groom,’’ wlicn In*, malios oue of hi.s ch.'iKielerw any 
‘‘ my abriorinity w.is accomjiiiiiied with a secri'tivo londency,” when 
be talks of two men in a pu.^cluiise “ evoUmg themscBes out of the 
gloom uuil obscurity of the-i'iirly morning'’--even when he calls a 
flour in a I.ondon house an e/f.v//—llii-re is nothing specially sug¬ 
gestive of feminine aiitltorsbip. T'he writer, imk-ed, writes I'oolishly, 
but not with the bort of foolish ne.-s that, belongs mure to a man 
than lo a woman. But when he fells us Jmw “the .spliittered 
bcmlillations of hot light Irisked about the forgm," when iie culls a 
road-.side inn “ It hostelry,’’when lio says lluit “as neojile mark 
clothes,one article al'lis* fuiother singly,nnd with indelihle ink,.so had 
tlnw taken each word, look, and gesture, and il.itieiied it out, and 
.‘^I't tiu'rcon the iiiipre.-s fjf ‘forw'ard,’and then ironed ii, 30 that 
they might know it again," I lien we can flcareely relrain from e.t- 
clainiing, “ Surely heio we have a writer, young, indeed, and 
j pen el iced, but yet one, who willi lime and praetico may ]ioj>o to 
rival thot^e great glories of her sex, Mrs. Henry Wood and Miss 
Braddon.” 

]Mi.s.s Braddon iniLst indeed look to her laurels. 1 'ivi‘ii she 
in her best mood, when dealing wdlh the noble heii' to some 
anct-hlral domain, and with all her powers etrefehed lo the 
height of her great iirgnmeut, could scarcely iiuj.jove upon 
such .a isenlcMice ns the following', and yot Mi*. B.irdsley has 
no one higher in his story than a country squire to inspire 
him:~ ‘‘ 'iliat Avindow was his. A sense of proprietorship 
was upon him. liegal entail, like a wild, fftinished nnimal, 
had iastened upon him from liehind, and would not be shaken oil'. 
The fuuga were in his flesh •, its hot breath was inflaming his 
blood. Uow ho loathed that window that was his 1 And all the 
hou.^o w'u.s his ! Never ! ’ Miss Braddon may indeed fairly reply 
that tlio inventor need never fear tho imitator, the master tho 
pupil, nor a woman a man, and that Mr. Bardsley is a man and ft 
Master of Arts. But let her think uf the two windows in tho 
church of St. Ouen, and how the gieat painter was so slirred up 
to jcakmsy that ho stabbed liis apprentice. Every one nowadays, 
if we may trust her schcHd of novelists, stabs or poisons os readily 
as our grandmothers piekled walmite or made cowslip wine; and 
hero is lUiother fine passage of the^ pupil’s which might excuse 
almoot any act of vindictive joulonsy in the master:— 

Now, in bis raonhuoU, iit tinios he Avyuld awake in the mid-night, and 
couhl scarce forbear slartling tbo siknoc of Um night with an nwlui ory in 
fear ihor be wa» nlonv, and be bad felt •■ut with Ids hand in the dark, and 
til) it hud touched and grasped some living tiling—hia brotlwr—his brain 
had curdled, and he hud wished tn swihui, that conaciousneas might go. 
Who can tleseribo that w ild f«ar ? Whai^a it ? la it the Znvlalblo Umt is 
upon us or tho luaeruHuble, or the Jnlbnte ? 'When (hsotfrey had oakod 
liiiii, Joiiunie had slmkeu tiia liead. It was not these thiegs, and yet tlie 
iiilluerx'c of each was thej-e. TIo could only say that a sudden terror of 
hud seized him. Did he fear .gho.sts and a[qmritiona? Ag/iin Johnnie 
would shake las head. He could only say the spirit be feared Avon Ids own 
eousciousness ; the goklj)i he dreaded was himself; an The dnrknoss 

was an accessory—that, and nothing more. Ho o«mln reuieinbci^JiH 
memory had often dwelt in fancinutiou upon it—how be had wandered on 
to the moorland reach above W Indie Height—It was broad uoon—when all 
on a sudden the thought ca me that he was atone, and a great horror had 
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Ittspirca him with win^cH, iind ho hod fled down, Icop.ng chnsnw, and clponng 
walls, tUl he saw a liUlo chUd tending eome geese on a rondsi^ common; ] 
and, gasping for breath, he had sate him dowu and slow ly talked lumself j 
into tranquillit}' again. 

One cannot but admire the great art displayed in this pa^sapa; 
how the reader, after being carried up with the hero to the In¬ 
visible, the Inscrutable, and the Intinite in capitals, is safely 
landed on a roadside common amid a flock of geese in small letters. 

Wo have also descriptions of ecenery and of weather which, con- 
sideriiig Jhat they are not written hy a woman, are on excellent 
iniiCi^on of many a woman's style. Time was when the scenery and 
the weather could be left to take care of themselves; but since tl)o 
days when the mediieval revival began, and the newspapers took 
to giving the fullest reports of the alniospbenc clianges, our 
novelists—uhovo ivll, our lomale novelists—never put down nny- 
tliing that has happened without telling ns about the sun glinting, 
or the air rippling, or tho wind wailing. Mr. Ikirdsley, for instance, 
in opening his story writes how a mere ripple of cool air, 
na it curled llio leaves, apjMiared hut to bo fanning the golden 
flame. The hillside, too, behind, had a deep purple hue.” We 
do not in the letist understand what ho means; but it founds very 
pretty, and, for all we know, may have some conventional 
meaning, l^ater on he rises into even greater heights of modern 
feminine poetry, and modern leminine uuitjtelligibility:—“The 
hedgerows wero thick w'iih wildtlowei’s, red, white, and purple- 
blue, and all fiteeped in morning dew, as though they had come 
fresh from a dip-b.ith in tho ])urling stream below, bedbre tlicy f?el 
tluunselves to their daily duty of looking purity in the face of 
man.” Tho hedgerow's, hy tho way, in the third volume adapt 
themselves in a rcmarkahle manmu* to the requirements of the 
story. The hero’s brother was running away from hoimMind going 
up to I^ondon on the stoge-coach. Now, as his running away was 
in tho end to lead liotli to liis own mamage ami hi.s bvoll\i r's, it 
was to bo o\p(^ctod that the coach should “ pass through 
scented lu'dgcrows and syUan shades.’’ Hut at his homo 
sad days of cuur.so -were to he looked for, not only be¬ 
cause lie had suddenly disappiMved, hut also because his father 
was lying on his denth-hed. Now sadness and de.itli-hcds, unless 
a young and sainted girl is d\ing ■when it is tlm early spring, 
ahvay-. suit best, as every t>no knows, with t!u» time when 
“autumn is dying, and with every fjirul gust falls leaf upon leaf— 
some brown and some yellow, some golden, but all to cover him in 
his grave.” A lew d.iys before wo Inid had scented hedgerows. Hut 
wliut of ih i,t h Old men can i\u more die ^lear sccjilcd hcdgeruw.s 
tlinn «Mi a }.nrtridpc leather; and, just as countryfolk oiten pull 
a dying man otf liis iVatlier-hid that ho may die ea.sily, so 
a write r is justified in sending to the riglit-ahont. the scented 
hedgerows, and hrin;jlng in the time when “ a chill ami mournful 
drcaniu ss in earth end shy m.is telling forth lo all the world tlio 
di.a»h of the annual life.” Indulgence, however, in such liberties 
with the seasons is rather a feminine privilege, »ml iMr. i{.Lrd3loy, 
as a man and a jMnster of Arts, should pay inoio nlleiition to his 
almanac. 

hull we sec no reason why our author should not vvrito u ht'olc 
quite equal to hundred.s of (dliers which are read hy tliousiiuds of 
jieoplo with .n good deal of interest. In Ihi't, we »n' not at all sure 
that he will not, es it is, have, alair imtubcr of reader?. Had ho only 
rut down Jiis three volmin's to oth', ho wu)u]d Imvo miuli! a story 
which, by tlioso who nio fond of atories of this kind, might have 
been read without skipping a pag-e. As it isr, Jo/in hcjilnyn Tnni- 
ilcH ftro {I vast trouble lo tho nn iower, and, wo should think, to tho 
general i-eadev. Wo would undertake, if it were worth tho while, to 
cut out Ihrre-fourtiiH of tlie talc, and yet to leave it not only ns 
easy to imderstaiid as boforn, hut evtii far easier. Amidst tho 
tedious de.scriplions and Hus dull talk in wliich the. book abounds, 
the thread of the story is lost, and the reader can scaniely remem¬ 
ber what the myaterioa are that have to be snlvc'd. Why cannot a 
pair of lovers go to a picnic without our liaving a full descrip¬ 
tion of tho contents of tho hampers? Why must Ibo hors(!8 
bo described that drew their waggonette, and tiio driver who drove 
the horses that drew their waggonette ? Why must more than 
fifty lines be given to tlio way in which lliia ancient driver ato his 
'share of the meal ? “ Almost ull picnics aro the same,” says Mr. 

sloy. “ Whether wet or dry, they are enjoyable ; like 
their fellows, too, they invariably coino to an end,” Almost 
all descriptions of the food eaten at picnic.s, wo might in like 
manner say, are tho sanu'. Unfortunately, they liro very far from 
.being enjoyable, though, like sermons, they invaiiably come to 
an end. Mr. Bardslej^ is apparently one of those young writer.^ 
who think that a thing, however uninteresting it may Ixi in 
itself, becomes interesting by being described. They are provided 
with descrijjtions, as Mr. Viacent Crummies w’as provided with a 
pump and a pair of tuba, and they feel that all that is needed is 
a story to bring them in. It is a peat pity that in what we 
take to bo bis first attempt he should have had no one at bis 
elbow to cut out his fine pasjSgcs and his minute descriptions. 
He has succeeded fairly well in two or three of his characters— 
in bis heiOi perhaps, oil—and he shows nt times a certain 

amount of humonr. Ills plot is quite up to tlio comm<Hi level, 
though perhaps that is not saying very much. There re moreover 
nothing otfensive from one end of the book to the other. We 
do not expect that the author will ever rank high among novelists} 
but there is no reason why he should not write a really readable 
otory, if be were once lose the power of writing finely, and 
were to remember that oziO volume is generally a greet deal d^t 
than three. 


LIFE OP Sm WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN.^ 

^Itl WILLIAM FAIKRAIBN was a conspicuous example of 
kJ the typical Englishman, or rather Scotchman, who b^ins life 
with the traditional three-halfpence, and ends^t in prosperity and 
distinction, tho fruit of combined ability and persoveranco. C>f him 
it may be ti*uly said that ho owed little to fortune and less to 
mankind, unless it may bo that the hardships which ho underwent 
in childhood served to develop his natural pluck and persoveranco. 
Fairbairu’s early career is fortunatoly quito froo from obscurity, a 
full and very iutorf.sting account of himself having been given iA 
on autobiographical memoir extending up to his fiftieth year. Bom 
at Kelao in 1789, his early days were ptiased in poverty and priva¬ 
tion, young Fairbairn, vidth the rest of tho family, accompanying 
hisfalher, a farmer’s bail i If, in his wunJorings from one part ortho 
country to anotlior in search of work. Owing to the.se changes of 
rceidence tho lad's schooling was of an intcnnlttfint sort; but the 
Hrotcli parish schuola in his case raaintailied their character, and 
at the ago of fourteen young Fairbairn had obtained a far bettor 
knowledge of Engliwh literaturo than would have been possible 
for a boy brought up in England under similar circumstances. 
Ills talent for pi*actical mechanics began to manifest itself at an 
early age, when, in order to relieve himself of thtj trouble of 
carrying on his hack the infant brother entrusted to bis care, he 
constructed a little wagon in which to draw him about, with no 
other tools tlian a knifo, a gimblot, and an old .saw:— 

Hie Ruoeesi) ivliicli attended lliia ('on«tru<dion lod to others of grcotor 
importfiiifc, which I rontiuued to pr-ii iImp, and whicli my fatlicr encouraged 
duiing (he whole lime wo were in <lie IJlghliind*}. iu tho formation of 
bo.-its nnd shi])s 1 hoenine an p.\i(ert itrritker, and wast at once a *'Jook*of- 
nll-tr;«des," lirtving to tniild, ng, sind .siiil my own vetsudH. From shlp^ 
building I proeeetled to eonstruot wjnd .nud Water mlJls, and nttained sik'ti 
proli«’>€iiey tliat 1 hud Mmieiimejj live or six milN iu operation at oncei 

. . . ' It IM not tor me (0 oD'er iin o[iinioit as to the infUivnoe these oxer- 
ci-'-e.s had on my rutme fortunes; 1 may leave othcis to form their own 
judgment. 

In 1803, when T'airbaini was fourteen yoers old, family diffi¬ 
culties required him to leave school and take a share in supporting 
his younger brothers and sisters, and he obtained employinont for 
fi time nt lliTco sliillings a week as a labourer on Kcnnie’a bridge 
dt InoIso ; but his father, getting tho post of steward lo a farm, 
belonging to ^ome coal-owners near North Shields, removed there 
with ins family, and William was engaged for a time as a ooal- 
c.nrter, lei.ding a very rough life. “ Wages were high and men. 
ucvoKcarco} but I doubt much whether periods of extreme 
prosperity aro not on the whole injurious. ’ This is the opinion 
of an ('inplover of labour who sulVeml in his time much 
ijiconvenience from strikes, and who therefore was not likely to look 
nt flic matter from the workman’s side; hut Fairbairn's testimony 
shows that, if there is still room for p'eater refinement, sobriety, 
and thrift among tho colliers, there has at any rate boon a great 
iiiilirovemcnt in their niniinera and morals since tho beginning of 
Iho century. “Pitched buttles, brawling, drinking, and cock- 
ligliting wore the rule of tho day, . . . and I hdieve £ 
counted up no less than suventeon battles which I reluctantly had 
to light before I was able to attain a position calculated to ensure* 
respect.” But the first tuvniug-point in his career now come^ 
when in 1804 ho was bound apprentice to a Mr. .lohu Itobinson, 4 
millwright, on wages beginning with five shillings a week and 
increasing to twelve, which he sometimes doubled by doing Odd 
jobs out of hours, helping his parents to meet tho increasiag 
expenses of the younger members of the lainily, his eveninga 
Fairbairn persistently gave to study. He was now set in tho rcwid 
for which his genius was naturally suited; but in his ca6d 
it may bo truly said that genius consisted in the ait of 
taking pains. No eudilen discoveries marked hia carewS—if 
indeed discoveries ever are sudden, which may lie doubtedf 
throughout his life his talents were chiefly exhibited in 
the gradual improvements he eii'ected in tho existing state of 
mechanical workmanship, and iu the care with which he sought 
to aiTive at the best methods of construction by patient iiA 
accurate exporimont. Fairbairn expiwssos this clearly himoelf 
when ho says in his autobiography (p. 106):— 

It would be prc?umpiiioii<^ if ... 1 attompt^d to asflnrno aoharactor 
for or^^'inality in iny cone rpltorn to Hlilch I may not bo entitled ( on toe 
c-oiitrary, I must camlidlv admit lhat whatever inqirovements J hafve 
effected in practicftl Bcieiiek lm^e originated in pome ueefnl bint whieh I 
have applied, when rumin.iiiog on tlio Mibjeet, for the puqaipe I wifhed to 
attain. Having oucu iicizid an idea, I liave never lost Right of it till the 
object in view aa'Otni)li>hed, or nbaiidonod if proved on reflection to be' 
unsound in prindplo. 

The time was indeed vtuy i’flvourablo for such a cnieer; for, oe Dr* 
Pole well points out in bis introductory chapters, mechanical m- 
ginecring was then in its infancy, pif.sentiug an almost boundleafl 
lield for improvement, and FatrUirn was promifient among tboe» 
who have brought tho art up to Us presout development. And it 
might beom at first si^t as ii such a career w<jald be ittiposrible ia 
the future. Engineering tools and appliances have b^ mn>agbt to 
such a pitch of excellence that there appears to be no room forono 
man to get any sensiblo advantage over hie fellows; profits, ik 
would soem, must be governed, not by talent or inventtioh, bat 
the available command of capital. But this has been the apparost 
condition of things at all times. We ore never sensible of the want 
of uudiscovoted appliances. When people travelled by coach it did 

• The Life of Sir Willfam tairbuirn, Bart.t partly WrUicn by liinuelft 
Edited and cowpletcd by William Folo, F.li.S. Longmuno. 1G77. 
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not occur to them that they travelled slowly; and to the prenoration 
before us the rude waterwheels and simple tools which constituted 
the stock-in-trade of mochunical aeieneo no doubt soeniud quite 
satisfactory and sufheient. And just as certainly may we predict 
that thc^ who come after us will look bac.k with complacent 
superiority on whaf they will regal'd os the crude appliances <>1' 
the present day, although we ourselves are unable to furv^no in 
what particular direction the futuio Walls and I'airhainLS will 
extend their discoveries. 

Fairbairn ft rise in the world was graduul. Tt shows that, wliilo 
husily educating binieelf and acquiring tbe aptitude of a good inc- 
chanic, he had still a spice of the reckless '* hand ’’ in hi.s composition, 
that be should have stiirted ofl" when a young man to see lion- i 
don with only a few w'ecka’ Avages in his pocket, Avith didiculty S 
escaping starvation there before ho got a job; and thttt,now.i}s dis¬ 
couraged by this episode, ho should aifterward.s hav<i niiulo a Imir 
in the south of Kngland and Ireland, arriving in Dahlia wlfli 
three-bal^nco in his pocket. But his groat start was inado wditm, a t 
the ago of tAventy-eignt, liaving settled at Manchester, 
after his marriage, I’liirhuirn dotorniined on tho holiJ^,6lep of oa- 
chanj^ng the position of a journoyman Avorkkij^’fhriiiro for that ot 
an indepondont milhvrighl. lie indeed, he called u 

master; for ho and tlie old sJfyjjlSato who joined him in husinr-ss 
hadatlirst no othex.si?rly>!^g|flhan themselves, and their Averkshop 




consislLHloijlj^iJIj^old shed in which Ihoy set up their lallie 
TheirJJjlforder was for an iron conservatory; then came the 
EHIBiMtoI of some mill-work, cleverly cUVcted without stopjiing tlie 
•‘^machinery; this was followed by the erection of anew mill for 
another emph»yer,and tho firm hadnow estahlisl. ed their name as good 
workmen, ingenious at introducing impiovement.i into machinerv. 
Their reputation soon extended beyond Manchester, and was much 
increasuoi by Iho very satisfactory' erc'ctitm of sonio largo Avater- 
wheels near Glasgow, and the execution of similar s-tvuctiiies in 
Switzerland. This proKtable business continued for many y ears, 
till the French and Kwiss were able to con.struet tlie improved 
wheels for thcmfielves. 

It was in 1830 that Fairbairn first turned bis attention to iron- 
boat building, the idea originating in the desire to save the cnnal 
interest, then threatened by the now raihv'ays, by conslrueting 
canal steamora which should bo capable of traversing canals 1 
at high spued. Tho plan proved iinpraclicahle, hut it first 
suggested tho employment of iron as a material for sliip- 
biiildiug; and, although the extoiisivo operations in that lino Avlneh 
Fairbairn undertook at London pioved coiurntreially unprofitable, 
and indeed were for many years a heavy hurvl- >; <)n the. prosjuji'ous , 
business at Manchester, still tho great dexeb'jnnent which iron i 
shipbuilding has undergone readved its original imped us fr' iii ■ 
him. But he may l>e said to har'e first achieved a repufallou ; 
beyond professional circles through hia connexion with the tubular I 
bridges for the Ixindon and North-We.slern Railway oier tho ' 
Conway and Meuai Htraits. Dr. I’ole touches delicately and with 
good taste <in the que.stion wliicli agitated tho engiueeriug Avorld 
at that time, ns to the degree in which the merit of inventing tho 
tubular wrought-iroii girder sliould bo attributed to Robert 
ytophenson or Fairbairn respectively; but there no dembt that Iho 
attempt set up at the tinm to maku out Funb.airn to bo a mere 
assiptnnt to the former for carrying liisi idea into execution was quite 
unjustified by the facts. Fairbairn avh a shortly afterwards invited 
to Germany to submit designs to tho King of Prussia for a similiu* 
form of bridge over the Rhino at Cologne. Tn Ids admiration for 
this novel and ingenious luodo of constniction he seems to have had 
no room for icsthetic doubts of its tilnes.s for adoption in all locali¬ 
ties, and it vjas a great disappointment to him that his design was 
set aside for one which, if not an ornament to tho spot, is at least 
a degree less hideous than a tubular girder would ha\o been. 

From this point Fairbairn’s riso in prospeiity and general esti¬ 
mation was steady and secure. But iuereaso of fortune and repu¬ 
tation caused no diminution of energy or devotion to the branch of 
practical scienco w hich he had made his own. To the In^t lie 
continued to pursue those exiAcrimcuts on tho strength of iron which 
have done so much to introduce certainty into the mode of using 
this material: while tho extraordinary abundance of published 
writings whicli he found time to produce amid all tho pressure of 
engrossing professional avocations is another illustration of tho 
adage that only busy men have leiauie. In harDns.s till the last, 
and in full possession of his faculties, Sir William Fairbairn, who 
io 1869 had received the appropriate recognition of a baronetcy, 
surrounded by his family and Avith troops of fiiends, hoiiouicd 
and respected by all, ended a singularly prosperous, happy, and 
useful career in 1874, at the ripe age of eiglity-tive. 

Pr. Polo may bo congratulated on tho excellent editing, if he 
orefers to give it that modest title, of this Aery interesting memoir. 
Wo should have liked the pereoual details io be fuller, and wo 
could have spared the account of Mr. Hopkins's researches into 
the structure of the earth, Fairbairn's connexion with which was 
of the slightest; but in all other respects tho book is ju&t what 
fauch a book should be. It begins witli on admirable summary of 
tho progress of engineering science during Fairbairu's life; and a 
■very just estimate of Fairbairnb own position in the ecientiiic 
world is given in an interesting loiter by I’rofessop UnAvin of the 
Cooper’s llili College, for some years his assistant for ecientiiic 
research. 


OLD WOMVN’S C.OSSir.* 

F15\V years ago Miss Kemble (:\lrs. Butler), tho daughter 
L of Cbarle.s Kemblu, and widl kiioAvn as an actress and 
writer of jan-tical dnumus r<‘c‘oiYod from an old friend with %hom 
nho liad been in clo?ft cori'enpondouco duTing a period of forty years 
a collection of her own Jot tuns, amounting to thonsauds, and con¬ 
taining a history of her life. Sho llmuglit that these letters would 
poi'Ao MS tho basis ofiin Hutob’iofrraphy, and that it would be well 
t<i publish some ahstracl of thoin, instead of leaving it 17) others 
to i-omposo the record of her life. Theso memorials have ^or a 
A'i’ar and moro heeti coining out in tho Atlantic MonthUj^ a very 
iiitere.'^tingand readable American nmgazinu, not as yet suiliciently 
Known in this coimlrv, iiini will apiiareiilly be continued for some 
time longer. Miss Kl'inble 1 mm, ms she says, come to the garrulous 
liiru- o'" life, and this is iiulerd .'■liown in tho flow of her too 
A-oliiininous gossip, which eonc-Tns not only herself but a great 
iu;mY other pro])lc, On the Avholci, how'ever, Lhcro is a good 
(leaf of interesting and iiimMing matter in the narrative, especially 
in those omi'Is in Avhich slui gives an account of her very singular 
thciitricMl life. AVe nmy p'Msc.Aor brlolly her infancy and early years. 

1 lev mother was the danghier of a French ollim* in one of the armies 
which Republican France sent to iiiAade Switzerland, and Francos 
was horn in lamdon, Nfwenilx'r nS . 9 . As a child she Avaa very 
Iroublc.joiiKi and iinmMni!;.;r, hie, her chief olfenco being a contempt 
for all aulhonty,combined with indilierenco to pimii'hmcnt. During 
lier school-days, which were piM'^nd both in France luul Jingland, 
she eoutluued to bo lallier eeeeiitrie .and dillicult to manage. 
Sho .seein.^, however, to huAe 1 h'i*u a bright, .sharp—ratht'r perUajis 
too sliarp—girl, and to Inive Mcipiired a good aC(juaiutMnce Avith 
•and tM^*le for literature, chiclly poelry and drama. AVhen etill 
youn;i, about sixteen yems of age, ehi' began to bo aware of tho 
ominous <lisive‘^ses and di.-jlurbmiei s c'iineclcd with the Hflairs of 
the Govent Garden Tlie.ilve, of wiiieh her falhov was maniq^er. 
Tho propi-ietors Avere engio’i-d in a law-suit with each other, and 
finally one oftluMii thiew the wliole eoucern into ChaLiceiy,AV'here 
tor years it lemMiued, Mud “ “^la-uied to eu\elop ns," suysMi'JS 
Keniblo, “ in an atmospliero of pelpilMting eii.spense or stagnant 
uncerl.nnly, and to eii'.ev a< an nuvitMblo element into OA'erv 
hope, lenr, expectation, vc'Solntion, event, or action of our lives. ' 

In the autumn of the tle.ilie was advertised to bo sold, 
and there Avas a prohahilily that the oomjiany wamld be dis¬ 
persed. Tho Kembles liid, tlieielore, reason to bo nii.xious 
a.s to llio future, and Ff.oicei (1 ll that, under such eiicnuMliuices, 
she w.iM bound to Ms-.if.t lier p.uvni 1 . Her own prelVronco wms 
for being a gOAeiues.s, lie.t Ik r i.iinily thought the hinge Avould be 
nioie I'lolitahle. Her nmtiier inquired whether she thought slie 
ever bad any talent in Ihid. way, cud asked her to learn some part 
as a test of lier capiK’ity. Some p.i.^s.iges of Portia W(to chosen, 
but Mrs. Kemble’s comim lit wmm, “ Tlicro \s baldly pnssion enough 
in this pMi't to te.st MiiyiraL ie powm-. tSludy Julie.t.” Stmly, 
she f’MVs, then meant w ith lier, and lor long afterwMi'ds, ineroly 
learning by heart; and AvJien ,slio recited nits of Juliet before 
her lather and mother, iieiilu'V of them said moro than “Very 
well, A’ery nice, my dear.” Uimd.'iy, howove:, her father .a.'^kod hel¬ 
lo try her voice at the lln-Mlre. In tho gloom and sileiico of the 
houbo slie wa.s seized willi tlu‘ .spirit of the thing, and, having 
no uudienee to di^lnicl her, her "oico resounded through the 
place. An old friend, avIio was .1 good critic, sat in tho oWurity 
of tho private boxes, and strongly advised that eho should bo 
hronglit out at once. And throe AVeeks alterwarda sho made her 
first appeMi-anco on tlio .‘’{age. 

The interval was occupied by lelicarsals at the theatre and even¬ 
ing cniisultalions at home as to the colours and forms of costume, 
hair-dressing, &c., “ in all as hid 1,".sho says, “ 1 remained absolutely 
passive in the Kands of otber.'i, taking no part and not much interest 
m the matter." Her mother bellied the matter, in spite of protests 
by IMis. Jameson, by setting aside all suggestions of innovation,such 
as the adoption of the real piciurescpjo co.stume ofa ^'oung Wroneso 
lady of riiiiK, and didermining in lavour of the traditional stage cos¬ 
tume, Avhidi was simply a dress of plain white satin, with short 
sleeves, low body, and a long truin. Along with tho question of the 
costume the selection of a Ihuaeo had to be settled. Ohurlos KembKv 
had been Miss 0 ’Xeill’.s Romeo throughout her whole theatrical 
car-^er; hut thcru were obviou.s objections to his appearing as 
bis daughter's lover, and another Romeo had to be found. At lirst 
her brother Henry was thought of. lie Avas in the bloom of youth, 
ami very Itiindsoino, and a few years later might have been the * 
very ideal of n Romeo. But he looked too young for the part, as 
indeed bo was, being three a ears his sister's junior. He haa, more¬ 
over, an iusuperablo objection to the idea of acting, and on in¬ 
capacity for assumitm the faintest appearance of any sentiment. Ho 
learned’ the words, liowever; and, Avith his father, mother, and 
sister for audience, went through tho balcony scene with the piost 
indescribable mixture of shy terror and nervous convulsions of sup¬ 
pressed giggling." After a tiiue hia father threw down the books, 
and Henry gave vent to his I'celings by dapping hia elbows against 
his bides, and bursting into a scries of triumphant cock-crows. The 
choice of a Romeo which was actually made was* for other roaeone, 
not satisfactory. Tho part avus given to Mr. Abbot, “ au old-esta¬ 
blished favourite of the public," Miss Kemble says, “a very amiable 
and worthy man, old enough to hftve Been my father, whose 
performance, not certainly of the highest • order, was never- 

* Old Qwsip, Francos Ann^ Kemble. Atluntie Mcntidi 
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theless not below iuofleiiMive medioority.” He had a pood 
figure, face, and voiw, the carriage and appearance of a well- 
bred person; but, wanting passion and exprewion m tragedy, ho 
resorted to vehemence to supply their place, and wa-s exagprated 
and violent. Moreover, in moments of powerful emotion he was 
apt to Wome unsteady on his legs, and Miss Kemble was always 
amid lest in some of bis headlong runs and rushes about the stage 
he should lose his balanco and tall; ns indeed lie once did in the 
Om*w» JJauffAfer, in which ho enacted her husband, Phoiiion,and, 
to ©mlirctcG lioirfiftor r p©ri(Hi of piiinftil ftod ovonttul st*piVT*iitionj 
^mpletely overbalanced liiinselfyso thattheyboth esmeto the gruiind 
together.’^ The writer adds:—“The only time 1 acted Juliet to a 
Itomeo who looked the part was once when Miss Kllen Tree sus¬ 
tained it. The acting of Romeo, or any other man's part by a woman 
(in spite of Mrs. Siddons'a Hamlet) is, inmy judgment, contrary to 
every artistic, and perhaps natural, propriety ; but I cannot deny 
that the stature, ‘more than common tall,' and the beautiful 
face, of which the fine featured were too marked in their classical 
regularity to look feeble or even clVeiniuate, of my fair female lover 
made her physically an appropriate representative of Romeo. 
Who looked beautiful aint not iiumauly; she was broad- 
shouldered as well as bill, and lier long limbs Iind the 
fine proportions of the huntiiiss Diana." Jt may be re- 
niembered that Miss Tree, afteru ards Mr.s. Uharlos Ivimm, perlbrmed 
in such parts as Rosalind, Viola in Ttcdffh Niuhtf Iinngim, 
Ion, &c. As Romeo she fenced very well; and the only hitch in 
the usual business of the part was that Juliet objected to Romeo 
plucking her body from the bier and rushing with Imr to the 
f<K)tlighl8. “ If you ttUompt,'' she said, “ to lilt or curry me down 
the stage I will kick and scream till you set me down,” which 
ended the controvtu’sy. 

On the whole, Miss Kemble sneras to have been fairly successful 
in her first appearance; but she naturally felt very nervou.s 
baiid. As she sat dressed waiting for the call, or, a.s ^ho puls 
it, “ready for execution," she could not ^eprt•^s her tears, so that 
the rouge had to be more than once renewed. At last tlio wtjrd 
came, with a brisk tap at the door, and “ started her upright." 
»She was led to the side scone opposite to the one from which 
she saw her mother as Lady (Japulet advance on the stage, and the 
uproar of the reception filled her with terror. Old Mrs. Davenport 
(the Nurse), Mr. Keoley (Peter), and half the company engaged in 
the piece, except her father, who liad purpostly retreated, unable to 
bear the scene, stood around her as she lay, all but insensible, in 
her aunt’s arms. “Courage, coumgi*, dear child 1 po(>r thing, 

5 )Oor thing! " reiterated Mrs. Davenport. “Never mind 'em, Miss 
vemble,’ urged Keeley, in that irresistibly comical, nervous, 
lachrymose voice of liis, “never mind ’em ; don’t think of ’em any 
more than if they were so many rows of cabbages.” Nurse was 
then Buiuiuoned, and on waddled Mrs. Davenport, and called in 
her turn “Juliet," who was pushed forwards by her aunt, and 
ran straight across the stage. ISho say.s 

I got hold of my mother, and stood like a terrified creature at hay, 
confront ing the huge theatre, full of ga/ing hiimAi bcingn. I do not think 
a word I uttered during this m'ene ^•^Mlld have been audil)Ie ; in tJie n^-xt, 
the bull-rwin, I began to forgot myself; in the following one, tlio haU-ony 
flccnc, 1 h.nd done so, and for aught 1 knew I was Juliet .... 
After this I did not return to in\self till all was over, and uini<i 
a tumultuous sWrin of applause, cohgnitulatioiis, te.ars, cinhr.ice^, aiul 
gChcral joyous explosions of unutterable relief at the fortunate tevniinu- 
tion of luy attempt, 1 went liome. And so my life was ili;t( rininod. I 
dovoted myself to an avocation which 1 never liked or hoiiouied, mid about 
tho very nature of which I have never been able to come to any decided 
opinion. 

The last sentence of this passage sums up tho writer’s views as 
to her now position, and there can be no doubt that it was 
unfortunately chosen. She deserves respect for tho unselli.^h sacri¬ 
fice of her own tastos and wishes which she made fur tho salvO 
of her father and mother; but sho thereby entered on a falso 
position, which was all tlie more painful biM^ause she was aware 
that it was so. There was, no doubt, at the luonient n preying 
reason why she should take this step. Her family were in de¬ 
pressed circumstances, and required help, knd this could just tlien 
be most efiectually afiorded by her going on the stage, w here, it 
might be assumed, she would be an attractive ndjuuct to her 
i fatW, and would add to the popularity of liis name. And to a 
certain extent it would apjx^ar that she was 8ucce.s3ful in this way; 
but being an actress was evidently a cruel trial for her, ns she had no 
taste for or sympathy with tho art, and was also, in fact, delicitnt in 
the natural qualities and training required for it. This is admitted 
by herself, and though it would seem that, under the inlluence of 
sympathetic enthusiasm, she did at times produce an eifect, yet 
her doubts about the profession, and her habit of analysing its 
charaotorietics and conditions, were fatal to her rising to emlnenco 
in the art, or being otherwise than uneasy and unhappy in follow¬ 
ing it. The Kemble family had in both sexes all been theatrically 
inclined, and had been more or less successful on tho stage. 
Frances’s mother, too, had been an actress, but Frances somehow 
lacked the necessary qualities, though brought up amidst the people 
and the associations of the sUme. She had a taste for dramatic 
literature, and some al^ in writing pl^a; hut the vivid emotionid 
power which b required in a really enectiva aptor was wanting. 
The burden of . her lamentations over her successive elfoits m 
diffeieut parts is always the same t—“ 1 do not think I over spent 
a mure miserable day than that on which I acted Mve. Beverley lor 
the first time.’* “ My father tells me that after Kaster 1 have to 
Lady Macbeth I It is no use thinking of it, for that only 
frightens me more,’* “ I have been sobbing mv he»irt out over 


Oonstanoo all this morning.’* This is the melancholy refndn 
“ My task is sadly distasteiul to me; it seems such useless work.'* 
In short, sho ap^iears to have shared the opinion of another actress. 
Miss Bruiiton (afterwards liady Craven], who used someUmes in 
a scene to turn to her fellow-actor and say:—“ What nonsenne all 
this is; suppose wo don’t go on with it.” Mocreody, she 
mentions, told her she did not know tho elements of her pro¬ 
fession ; and she herself admits that she was “ totally inexpe¬ 
rienced in all tho minor technical proces^'CS moat necesflory for 
tho duo OM'Ciitioii of any dramatic conceptiun.” One constant 
source of dilHculty was the overshadowing lame of Mrs. Siddons. 
Although slighter and smaller in figure and less dignified than 
her grt'iit aunt, Miss Kemblo boro a sulHcient rosomhfnuce to her 
to suggest a remerixbmnco which wa.s necessarily very much to her 
own di.sudvanlagu. Her sincere friend, Mr. Harness, told her that 
“ .-leoing her act was exactly like looking at Mrs. .Siddons through 
the diminLliing end of an opera-glass; and there con he no 
doubt that iu such a case it was a great mistake that she should 
havo been put forward in parts which recalled the powerful acting 
of her famous relative, and brought into notice her own compara¬ 
tive insignificance. And in another way, too, Mrs. Siddons seems 
to have been lilic a cloud over her, for she says that a deep impres¬ 
sion w.u\ made upon her by “ the vapid vacuity of my aunt's lifo," 
and “ her apparent doadness and indillbrence to eyorvthing, which 
1 attribiitea (uujuMtly }ierhaps) Ici^a to her advanced age and im¬ 
paired powers than to what 1 suppo.sed tbo withering and drying 
lulluoncc of I he oveixstimulaiing atmo-sphere of emotion, excite¬ 
ment, and iidmimtiuii in which she had passed her life; and that 
“ sucii was my dread of the eJl'ect ol my profession upon me that 
I aildcil an earnest petition to my daily prayers that 1 might bo 
defended from the evil infiueuce I feared it might exercise upon 
me." The only point on which iliss Kemble seems to have been 
satisfied wfilh herself in her professional capacity was in her 
dressing, on wliich her memory dwoll.s with evident pleasure. 

Kemble's po'.sip alsjo inelmhis numerous anecdotes of emi¬ 
nent actors and other persons. Wo havo an amusing glimpse of 
Liston at the beginning of his career, when he used to recite 
Collias’s “ Ode to iho Passion-s," attired in a pe.:i-green coat, buck¬ 
skins, toji-liools and powder, wfith a scroll in his hand, and also 
es.sayed his tragic powers in Hamlet. He seems to have had a 
t.iste for fun of rather a mischievous kind, such us trying to excite 
the risibiliiy of the actresses by presenting somo ludicrous olrjectto 
them just as they iiad to go on the stage with a serious aspect. Thus 
he presented an Ophelia with a basket of can-ota, onions, and pot¬ 
herbs instead of the conventional lloweis and straw; and, having 
painted the luce of Mrs. Stephen Kemble’s daughter Fanny like a 
clown, coufronlod her with her mother just as tho latter was 
making up a gmvo face to act with in a mournful part. There was 
also a very nervous actrt‘>a wiiom ho would frighten on the sta^ by 
making gestures us if ihcro wore .s«niielhing wrong with her dress, 
as to the toct of which she was very particular. Unco bo infused a 
litllc drollery into the funeral .scene in Homro md Juiiet, which 
ii.'red to bo most ol;iborately di.siiial, and often, Miss Kemblo says, 
made people ill, by giving the choribtor btiys bits of brown paper 
to wipe their eyes with. Wo oic also shown Sheridan, on 
the liist night ol iVs/uvo at Drury Jjaiie, Jiani at work writing 
tho finish ofdho play, while Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble had 
to learn the scraps sent to them rs the piece went on; and also 
the dismal scene on Saturdays, when the unfortunate workpeople 
and underlings of the tlieutre used to make pathetic appeals to 
Sheridan for an instalment of wages, and ho would say cheerfiilly 
as he pHS!>ed to the treasury, “Oh yes,certainly,certainly,my good 
people, ’ and then go olf % a back way with the whole receipts 
m his pocket. Tliere i.H a phmsant picture of Mrs. Inchbald, who is 
de.'icribed us “ a person of very remarkable character, lovely, poor, 
with umiaiial mental powers, and of irreproachable conduct.’’ Her 
lifo was devoted to tho euro of a dependent relative disabled 
by sicknchs. She was “ singularly upright and unworldly, and had 
a childlilio directness and simplicity of manners, which, comhioeil 
with her pereonal loveliness and halting, broken uttiirance, gave to 
her conver.sation, which was both humorous and witty, a most 
peculiar and comical charm." She was not an actress of special 
merit, but still of respectable capacity; and although she stuttered 
habitually'in privato talk, she spoke fluently on tho stage. There 
are also sketches of social and political eolebrities, such as James 
Smith of tlie Jlcje^fed AddremHy Horace Twiss, Basil Moutague, 
Hook, Weber, Mulibiau, Lord Melbourne, Lady Oaroline Lamb, 
Lawrence tho painter, and many others. 


ST. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE.* 

rf IIIERB used to be a stock question for debate at Mutual Im- 
X pruvement meetings $ it ran somewhat as followsWhich 
is worse (or better), a great opportunity without a great map, or a 
peat man without a great opportunity P A question of the same 
kind miglit be started as to booJea. whether is better a great sul^ 
ject without a great writer, or a great writer without a great 
subject P There can hardlv be a more promising subject than Old 
London. Writers of all kinds might treat of it. There is history 
and poet^ and philosophy in it. There is physical geo^phy and 
antiquarian topography and anecdotal biography, xheie are 
statistics and art ai^ architecture. Medicine, iaw, and theology 
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tOAj lie indttded* In feet, wo can wisli a roinp|t*tent anthov, what¬ 
ever may be hia own tastes, no more intereslinp or worthy topic 
than one which in any wav relates to London. Yet it is simply 
dishearteninji', as hoolt after hook comes out, and as ono by 
one the various aspects and divisions of tho subject are touched, 
to find BO seldom anytliinjj: hut servile imitation of old 
authority, tradition and le^'cud taken ns fact, i’alse in¬ 
ferences from true premisses, mid coucluMons drawn ap'aijibt 
the weight of evidence. A liistoiy of St. HelenV, Bishops- 
gate, might ho Icarnod, ainusing, arid didactic all at tho sauio 
time. It might begin with some account of tlio ground occu¬ 
pied by the nunnery; why ilocrt tlio chiirehyarJ slope steeply 
from the street? Where did the ol«l wuU pas.sp What Roman 
remains have Ix'cn fouiid on the site? Such questions might bu 
discussed as preliminary to tho liislory. jNcxt might couio an 
account of tho Vriory ; who wi'ro the founders? when was il. 
founded P what were tho names of tho pi ioressea ? what mention 
is there of them in cnntoinporary histi'ry ? To this might be 
appended, in a fuot-uoto or othciwise, the original documents rela¬ 
ting to tho foundation. mid perhaps k terrier ” of the hinds niul 
houses heloiigiiig to the mins. Ohnpters on tho iSupprtssion, on 
the eminent rneu who we.ni uionnccted witli the parish, sucli as 
Richard Williams, Cromwell, Sliakspeaiv, Kicluird TIL, and 
Sir Julius ('resin:.•,*^on the recent changes, on the bouiulivies <tf the 
parish, on th^j/tfondition of tho cluirdi, the monuments, and llie re¬ 
cords, wjjftrlsxtriicts—an these might lollow in tuder, and the result 
vjfQjil^gtfieahook which would satisfy any reader. An ajipimdix might 
be made to conlnin the originals of dociimenis r -tieeil in tin* text,’ 
and the registers nnd churchwiiiileiis'uccoiim.^ in full, if it were 
desired. A parochial history of this hind is .ihva^s -welcome. It is 
never dry reading, even to people who caie littlo for antiquririHii 
details. And thn history of an irnportanl London pari'^h tletcrves 
some such treatment. 'I'hcro ia so iimch of association, so mtic.lv of 
what may Iki called the poetry of history, in il, llmt wc can haiilly 
realize the state of a man’s mind who sit.s down deliberately to 
compile a volume like tliia Ttefore u.s. It lm« been long expected 
at the hands of Dr. (.’ox, and oiir ilisappi intmeiit is the greater, 
'fhe vorj' first words dissipato any hopes we may have formed. 
After all th.at lias Ixcri done of l.ito jems to pul liistoncal 
topography on a scienlific footing, it is depressing to read as 
follows at the heml of Chapter 1 .: TradUion reports that St. 

Helena, the patron saint of this Church, was b-.m at ColcheMer 
A.u. 242, nnd was tho daughter of Coel If., Ihinc-' of IJritnin and 
King of that dif trict.” After this one feels iuelmed t<» close the 
book in despair j nnd a further o.yaminalion sh."\.'. that Dr. Cox 
has detorminad to write the rest of his work acconling to this be¬ 
ginning. After the story of Helena comes a long quotation fn 01 
Richard of VVe-stminstcr to show that she wa<* horn in liOiidon, and 
a short one from 8Low to show that ^’Iig built the walla of 
London and Colchester. Next there ia a paragraph vvhich ironi its 
importnneo must be given as it stands:—" The original church of , 
iSt. Helen in London was dedicated to the Lmpivss HeJeiia, and i.s 
.said to have been erected to her memory by her Mm C'onsiiuitine.” 
A foot-note cites the uuinipt aidiablo auihority lor thi.s rciuarkablo 
tissortion—'that (d the Euroftean Mayazinc. 

The curly parochial hi.story of London deserves bctt.crtreatment, 
'[here is no saying what important result.s might not b ■ achiisvcd 
by its adequate investigation. How did this parish come into 
existence? \Va.s the church i)f English foundation ? AVas there 
any manor, nny soke, any great eaUtc lu ihc parish? Who wi-re , 
Ranulph and Loberl, who gave the church to the (kinons of St. 
Daular and when was the agn'emeut made which Dr. (Jox ])vltit,s 
in f\ill both in l^nglish and Latin? 'rim names of the witnesses, 
twonty-one in number, would surely have made it possible to liml 
a dato. But, in truth, we must bo satistied for tho present with 
what Dr. Cox is good enough to give us. 'Hio lusLoiy of St. 
Helen's has yet to be written; but Ur. (.lox's collections, so far :is 
they go, may be found of use to the future xvrilcr. Dr. Cox is 
quite unahre to make any d«Mluclion.s from the docmmmts ho 
quotes. Ho belongs to the same order of antiquaries as Air. Hugo, 
to whom he constantly refe, and wc can only liopc, for tho 
sake of the coming historian, that his cveerpta and citations 
are cofrectly nnulc. At tho same time it mu.st not ho sup¬ 
posed that they are all of crpial value. Eor example, the 
chapter on tlm monumonts begina witJi two piige,s extracted 
from Ohaunccy’fl //infonral Annqititivs of JLo'fs, on sepulchral 
usages in general, from which we ohtuiu tho interesting informa¬ 
tion that “ monumentH are dcnoniinat^^d a mnnionda^'^ that cpitajdia 
were invcntikl by IJiiih tho Theban poet, and Dial they “aiTvv- for 
four uses or ends”—namely, to prove pcdign-cs, to show wlwn 
“ the party deceased, ’ to act an example “ to follow the good and 
eschew the evil,” and, lastly, to put the living in mind of their 
mortality. After time spending two imges, Dr. Co.v goes on to 
say, “ It would occupy far too much .space to enumorato the uunio- 
roua monuments which exist within tho walU of St. Helen's.” 
This astounding announcoment will prolaibly mark the place at 
which most readers will Icavis off. Eortunatidy, however, Dr. Dox 
conseots to mitigate tho rule so far as ciincerns “ those most specially 
worthy of notice,” and wo have a meagre and uusalisfnctory 
aCootmt of tho chief feature of wlmt Dean Stanley once happily 
termed the Westminster Abh\y of tlio City.” Tho monuments 
removed from St. Martin’s Outwich are only named in an appendix, 
and then very slightly, although they have so greatly added to 
the attractions ot the church. Df the muiiunuMit.s do.Kcnbed, 
one or two will hardly bo coiisiclored to liavo been worth a 


description. There is a cut of the tablet of William ^tid) 
Flm inercatorum. but the quaint J^atin epitaph U omitted, 
while the long iiilcription to NVilliam Finch, which is by 
no means 00 interesting, is printed at full length both itt 
Latin and English. 'Hu-' famous deed in white marble upon bihck 
by which Hir Julius A del mare, otherwise Cfflsar, binds himSi&lf 
when called on to pay the debt of nature, ia given in an Efigfisli 
translation, but tho Latin may be made out ftom u good wood* 
cut:— 

Oranibn.s XpHitldihu-^ ;)i1 fjims hoc pr« «nis .•jcriptiim porveacrlt: BCbOiS, 
mo iiiihuin Addnirtrc jih.-is V’nK.Mrciii milirrm utriinq. Juris doctOTcm Ltiafa- 
t)crli;v Ileginip suproMi.r vunii* .Vilinir.ilittitH .JudicoMi ct uinnn e mOgistTis 
lilu’llormu: ,lacoho piivatis fousililms, raiicclltiriuTn Scnccarii Ct 

fajiciorum .‘crL’mnrmn .M.i<;i.-.inini line f»rc‘*cn.' oarta uica conUruiasse, mo 
.-uliuvcnto iliA iu‘) nuiniru' dcbitinii libetilcr solutuiuin qnaxu ptirnum 

I >( o plnciicrit. 

Tin's singuliiT <lociuiJt nl, is dated 27 I'ob. 1634, nnd Ijclow is a line 
‘‘ Irrotuintur Drelu," and a .‘‘i^cnuil date, that of the .Judge’s death, 
iS April, 1636. 

The chiiplrr on tho “ A\’’(.r(hirs ” connected with St. Helen’s is 
srairely belter, tinMigh the detiilH are a little less meagre. Dr. 
(k)x fifonw to prefer bloumphical couipilutiun, and gives some 
inteve.-.>tiiig particulars of Ihti lives of Croaby, Holies, Juddc, Cresar, 
nnd others, for the most part made iqi of e.xtracts, but perhaps none 
tho worse on that account. The sj)cc'micua of Dr. Oox’s own stylo 
whicli ho oiler,s us arc not sueli as to cau.se a reader any reluctance 
in turning aside Uj the writinga of other authors. But tho. 
e.xtr.K'ls aio not nlwius happily clioson. yVt the end of an account 
of J»ie)iui(l Williams nltns (.’ronivvcll, wo arc treated to a para¬ 
graph from that wry n-condite writer Stow, inserted to enable us 
to judge for oilr.selvcs of “ the energetic action taken by Thomas 
(Jromwo.ll in tho progress of tho Reformation.” One would think 
tho great I'lnrl of l'j.ssex ^Ya3 alino-jt unknown to fame; and that 
Dr. Cov, by hi.s ctirelill study of Stow, had found out something 
iu*\v about him. After till, tho paragraph only records that a 
Bible AMi.s in bis time phioed in every piuiah church, and that 
' ]>avochial rogiatera wenj then begun to bo kept, ('dearly Dr. Oox 
iiuB never icnd Mr. Clreon's Jlklury, nor heard of the 

“ lMU:li.''h Terror.’’ 

]jut il is tirt.sonio, n.s well ns vexations, to wade any further 
through this dull bcjok. It had uiie merit—a.good index—and tho 
('Ills, if not \ery miinoruiis, are, fairly cngiavcd, and well selected. 

, Tlnit St. Helen’s should liave fallen twice running into such 
i very incompetent liands as* Iho.'^o of Mr. JIugo and Dr. Cox is 
i nothing les-^ thiiu a public misfortiinp. The subject was a worthy 
one, and perhaps wo may yet seo it worthily treatod. A moni 
charming oasis in the desert of the City Ilian is ail'onhjd by (.treat 
.St. Helen's can scarcely b<5 imagined. Onco wdihin the gateway, 
and the luruioil raging oulhido rtuiy be forgotten. Tliere is green 
gi\'i»s, at least a little. Thcru tiro a few green trees. On tho right 
i.s tho terribly leslorc*! hack of Crosby Hall. Round the square 
tiro ‘' 0 ,u»*en Anno” houses of the utmost <innintncss of which red 
brick is capable. Au doorway admits through a panelled and 
marble paved hall the hot ray.s of the sun from a neigblMiuring court. 
Tho woateru door of tho church, de.si ned by Inigo Jones, and 
sunnoimtcd internally with a profusion of carving, reminds tho 
visitor that “ This is none other than tho howso of God.” Tho 
side porch is still raoro curiously Jaco'oi'ao, and the churcJi ia full 
of monumenl.'i and Uihlets, Oolliic and classical, a plain stono tomb 
in the .\uus’ aisle bearing, ouch Sunday morning, the dole of ftresh 
loaves on 11 linen cloth which sonm nrilcnowii benefactor loft to the 
poor of the parish in the contuvios long gone by. Once within 
you may fancy yourself in a country church, so entirely does every 
arrangement differ fiom that of 110- ordinai’y Oity church. In 
the iirst place, there is a congregation. Whatever may be 
Dr. Cox’s sliortcoraings as an author, there is no doubt that 
he succeeds, not only in filling his church, but in keeping it full, 

' and giving every niembcr of tho congregation something of a 

f iorsonal interest in the maTiilcnance of the ancient fabric. A 
itlle loo much has perhaps been done in the way of “ restoration.” 

, Some of tho monumonts have been noodlessly moved about. The 
^ stained gloss is staringly modern. But, on the whole, wo are not 
. disclosed to find fault. The Ionic pillars of Jones's work have 
I not been talmn away, nor lias tho oak carving boon replaced wHh 
I Htaincd deal m in so many othqr churches. The lover of heraldty 
I will find much to interest him; but we wish Dr, Cox had told us 
I to a-horn the arms on tho Nuns’ Grate ” are to ^ attributed. 

I Ho tells us (p. 42) that they are “no longer disceririblo”: btit. 

I unless we are greatly mistaken, thev were very plainly visible ntd 
, many years ago^ and drawings of them probably exist. But Di*.. 

Cox 's heraldry is not wliat it ought to be, and peritapB he is ri^t 
, to give us as few examples os he can. One deserves notice. We 
read (at p. 43) of a piece of beautiful carving which had beSEt 
used to siKstnin the Ijord Mayor’s sword and mace when he caul©'to 
}:lt. Helen’s in state; and the arms blazoned on it Were as feflotvs 
(wo quote verbatim) “ Ar. a cross, Raguly. Gu. flUd a dsariet 
cantAin. Ermine—the anna of Sir John Lawteues^ Iiotd Mayor, 
1665.’’ This charming heraldic deseriptiott remiiMS lia of the 
shield of the Baron of Barhasure in Thackcray^s FVfee 
“ The three muUots on a gtiies wavy retereed, sormotrnted by tha 
sinople coucdmnt Or; the woll-known cognizance of the hotiile, 
hlfwiod in gorgeous heraldry on a hundred bonneiB, Bimnounting ad 
ninny towel's,” 
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THE HEIUTAGE OF LAN GPALE.* 

M rs. ALEXANDER has brolseD freflh|ground in her new 
hoolt, *«d bfts laid the scone in the tinafwhon pretty gentle¬ 
men wore powdered wags and laced coats, carried swords wad usaid 
theoa on sinall provocation, swore strange oaths, drank deep and 
clayed high, broke the Ten Oommandinents with as little coinpuuc- 
(tioi jas they boxed the watch or kissed the chambermaid, and i 
mudo life didicult for the staid and perilous for every one. Con- ! 
{s'tfiuently her book deals with false personations, abductions, j 
cmorced marriages, and personal lyrannicH impossible in our present ' 
society, but natural enough in times when the iSirand was nearly 
as dangerous as Hounslow or Bagshot Heath, and these were in a 
worse condition for travolk‘r.s tlian Sicily is at the present moment, 

A hundred and sixty years ago strange things 'W'ero done in 
England; and in the remoter districts where there were few 
neighbours to watch, and none powerful enough to prevent, tlie 
iniquity of those in high places, all maniior of foul crimes were 
committed, with no one to help the poor victims, or to curry the 
history of their wrongs to those by wnom tluiy might he redressed. 
The incident, then, with which The Jimtaga of Langdalo 
opens was possible in those bvgjme days, if it smacks of improba¬ 
bility, even with all the appliances of desiiei-ate sea-rovera and 
faithful adherents ready to cut a throat or a purse at the w ord of 
command, and afraid of nothing so inuch as of the monotony of virtue. 
As it is, however, the peg oi\ which the whole of the story hangs, 
nud as Mrs, Alexander has written a lively, good-tempered, rattling 
novel, we must shut our eyes to the length of the bow tirst drawn, 
and tjy to believe in the marriage as she has presented it. 

This laarriiigo is presented thus. Maud Langley, the rightful 
heiress of Iiangdale, is the w.ml of her half-undo doliri. Tho 
faiuily estates nave been forfeited for the political misdeeds of 
Maud's father, he having been on tho losing Jacobite side; but 
there is a pardon floating somewhere about the world, of tho 
existence of which John is awiu'e, and which, when found, will 
place Maud in possession of the whole rich heritage. As it is, 
she appears to be a penniless dependent on her uncle’s bi 3 unty, 
this uncle being “ bait-brother on tho left hand ” of her late father, 
and a scheming, surly, sullen villain, who liad never forgiven his 
brother for liaviug been born after the marriage of their parents, 
while he had lost tho lights of priinogeniture by coming into tho 
world before. He therefore thinks to iLuko matters square by 
marrying his uieco to his son: knowing that the pardon will some 
day be brbught to light, and tiint thus the estates will come at hist 
into tho cldoi*, if tho illegitimaV, branch. Maud, partly cajoled, 
and partly bullied, at last agrees to the nuirriiige, which is to take 
place at Langdale I’riory; whither tho uncle, who bus been ap- 
ointed by the (Jovcrnuiout agent and administrator of the estates, 
as brought her—tho wild loneliness of llio place favouring aiij 
deed of violence that he might desire or devise. But while 
Maud and the parson, the undo and tho waiting-maid, are 
ready for their various parts at the Priory, the bridegroom elect i.s 
the hero of a rather unpleasant ad\enturo. lie is at tho little 
village inn down in the valley, whither he had boon drawn by a 
letter purporting to come from some fair intrigante who tlcsired to 
800 him; hut when ho finds that no hunu niba is to tho fore, ho 
hastens to ivturu home, and then learns that his li(»rso li.T-s broken 
away and none other is to he had. After sundry imprecations 
accompanied by various sinurt blows with his whip, he sets out to 
walk, when he is surrounded by a gang of men who blindfold him, 
atrip him of bis fine blue and silver coat, yet do not otherwise 
maltreat him, but only keep him inclo.H 6 custody foracertointiine. , 
When he is released ho hurries ofl' to tho Priory to find thai^laud 
hius been already married to a strange man nersonatiDg him, 

, and not detected as an impostor even by his father. Only Maud 
discovers tho cheat alter the binding words have been spoken; and 
ehe keeps the secret, even though she swoons, fearing lest tlie 
stronger, whose eyes “ were like her father’s,” should be assassi¬ 
nated, as in all probability ho would have been. As she dislikes 
•her cousin Harold, Uiough she had been weak enough to consent 
to marry him, she is not sorry for tho obstacle that has now been 
placed oetweeu them; and, girl-like, nourishes a faint unspoken 
Keling of romance for the man who has rescued her from what 
would have been lifelong misery, and whoso manner was more 
than kind, os his action w’as even more than chivalrous. In this 
dflineation of the girl's unexpressed and only holl-formed feeling 
the author has shown the same light hand and subtle delicacy 
that she showed in ber character of Maggie iu the Wooing O't. 
She has caught the vague, sliadowy, dieamy hope, rhiqgled with 
fear and doubt and wonder as to what and wlio this strange 
hutbiuid of hers might prove himself to be, which would be the 
state of mind into which a pirl would be thrown by such 
on event, y^ which few writors would have presented with 
Mrs. Alexander’e accuracy of touch, and sidlful steering 
between mawkish sentimentality and unnatural coldness. 
Rhe carries the same skill into the description of Maud's feelings 
when she has discovered who her husband really is, and when 
what would otlierwise havo been hm* natural admiration for him baa 
been c^ked by the warnings and mattered whisperings of his 
iniquities with which her aunt for her own purposes has plied 
her. oagernosa, too, and ratlier fiery manner of wooing frighten 
her when she is taken by him to his lodgings, after he has rescued 
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her from her cOusin ^ufold'a first attempt at abduction i bat the 
dawning: of a warmer feeling is very prettily iudioated, and U q^aite 
in keeping with the whole character of the tendi^bjeart^, 
nroj and maidenly heroine. Mrs. Alexander is happy in her 
eromes. Hhe has the knack of presenting reasonable women full 
of womanly feeling, but free from passion, and as devoid of coarse¬ 
ness OH of prudery. 

liSdy llelmsford is not so successful a presentation as Maud 
Langley. We will give her portrait in the authors own words 

Tile OuntesK of IleIin:>ford sat .at her toilettfl oue fuggy evening about 
tlic beginning uf the year. 

The Onintess wa» u tnvat lady— a beauty still— a wit —a politician—an 
in.slitntion of hondon life in tho first quarter of the eigliteojith centory. 
'I'hc dimicrB and ennl-partioH of Liuly Ilflnir-ford were iieavens of fashion 
into whioh tho outsiders Btrove for admiHsiun with fur more of purpose and 
niitiriiig upplication than they did to wake tlicir “calling and election 
BUie." The Oonntess wjis nobly born, nobly wed, and early widowed. Tory 
by birth and curly association—Whig by clioicc—through a certain cold 
elcnim’M of intcJlcM-t. whieh generally guided her right, save when passion 
blinded her wiUi (he gold dust of delusion. 

.She Wfis a Li'ge voIu|>tuoufily-formt'd w onion, with n palo olive complexion, 
and dusk)'- alluding of the upper lip quite un-Euglisb, 

A stately coinnisndir.g woinau, formed by Naturo for a great lady. And 
lU'W she silt belbro her toilcttc-tftblo gazing illicitly on her mirror, while 
with her own foirdiscruuinating hand she fixed the quaiollV'Cut patohea 
oonlaintd in a box held by wn obsequious waiting-woman on tiie plump and 
dcli( aUly-rouged cheeks, which, one after the other, she turned to the light 
of the wax-tapers in the girandole. 

“Tliore, Bcville, I need add no more. Tn truth, it is sad waste of labour 
.'ind of lime. Tlicre is no one iu tovrn wortli drc.s.«uigfur, only wom-out old 
rakes .'jnd insipid young ones. Ah, Kcvillc, there is not one. Whig or 
' Tory, to oompuio with Hint splendid Spaniard who dazzled us all in J^is 
Ijwtautunm.” 

Liidy llfllmsfurd sjioke to her maid with the sort of coutemptuoiui coufi- 
d<‘uce (yriuits bostow on slaves they imii^uic too lowly to judge or to 
disapprove. 

Tho Spaniard of whom she ppoaltB is a covtaiu Don Juan di (jk’) 
Mouteiro, tlio secret of whose real perBomility wo will not tell, and 
who has Wn her lover after a iashioii. 15 ut what waa a pass¬ 
ing liuicy with him was a true pas-sion with her; and,accord¬ 
ing to the manner of men and women, as his love waned hers 
grew, till at lust ^ho lost all self-respect and reticence in the 
hoiidloug mildness of her despair, and flung at bis feet 
the love which bo luid not cared to take to his heart, 
lint from Sa)tpho ’8 davR downwards what woman ever won a 
man’s heart by openly ofleiing her own P And the Countess of 
Helmsford is no exception to the rule. He is madly iu love with 
Maud, of whom the reader discovers at once that ho is the 
inysteriour husband, and is only solicitous how ho can win her love 
iu return without Rbowing his cald.R prematurely. For the whole 
story is bound up w'ith the royal pardon, and consi^uent restoration 
of ilio e.Rtat(?s, which pardon is to bo found somewhere, though no 
one knovi'S exactly where; and, when found, will release 
Maud from the guardinusliip of her half-uncle, and make her 
maniage with her cousin Harold less and less possible. .If, then, 
Monleiro caji win her love, voluntarily and frankly given, his 
happiness is secure on nil sidu.s; but be must not let tho Countess 
know how things stand bct-vN'een him and her niwxi—now her 
guest and charge—Miiud having run away from John lAmgley to 
throw herself on the protection of Lady Helmstord, who ie her 
mother's sister. Monleiro well knows of wJiat W womanly 
jealousy would be capable were she to discover that, as she save, ohe 
liiia boon supplanted by the daughter with Mouteiro, as ueforc- 
lime the mother had siipplanled lier with Lord Langley, And 
indeed, when slio does discover the truth, she acta as it might 
have been bupposed she would, and sends Maud back to John 
Langley and ail tho perils included in such guardianship. 

The men, too, act uccordinn to their natures, and again Maud is 
abducted by her cousin llarold, to be again rescued by 
her husband Monteiro, who brings the news of his own 
pardon and admission into tho King’s service, as well aft of 
tho restoration of his wife to the title and heritage of ItangLey. 
But, generous always, he leaves her free to renounce him even at 
tins supreme moment, and would have quitted her for ever had 
not Maud’ti natural love for him hurst forth. He therefore yields 
to her prayer to remain, and they are to be remareied on the 
morrow in a more binding and orthodox manner than before. This 
is the bare skeleton of tho plot, in telling which wo are doing the 
book no harm; for the interest of tho story lies more in the work¬ 
ing out of tho characters than in tho mere action of the dituua. 
Wo are Sony to have to add that the author is at times 
unpardonabiy careless, and that she trips where a writer of her 
power and practice might bo least expected to tail. Her wommar 
is not always faultless, her adjectives are sometimes redundant, 
she blunders in her use of foreign words, and she is not a good 
corrector of the press. Moreover, she commits the most astound¬ 
ing anachronisms, as when she ihakes one of her personages per¬ 
form a sonata by Beethoven a good half-century before Besthomi 
WAS born. 


FBENCn LITERATURE. 

fllHE .third Tolumo recently published by Oount Prekesch* 
X. completes the collection of Geutz's correspondence with 
the Hospodare of Walkchio. Austria, whose politics naturally 
have the foremost place in these despatches^ was eager, before 

* Dipetha tnif4iHp« rfti Chnmlwr de. Cents owr Iln^jodam do 
Publldus par M. le Comte rrokcscb*<Ot)tcB. Vvl. 111. Paris i Ploo. 
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Napoloon'g dotmfally to preserve an attitude of armed neutrality, 
eijiually distikiug an alliance with Russia and a nenrer intimacy with 
Irancc. Then came the idea of n coalition against the aiuhilioue 
projects of the French Kmperor, and the (inn resolve on the part of 
the European Powers to restore old froiiliers. It. is a curious 
fact, abiin<bi)tly proved by tho woi lc In*Core us, that the allied 
sovereigns had not entertained at first tho idea of dethroning 
Napoleon; on the contrary, they regarded the restoratiun of the i 
Bourbons ns an evil, and inorely wished to conclud** pence on tho 
basis of tho C’ongress of Oliullllou. AVitli refeience to liie 
liislerD question, wdiich wna already at tli.at tiiiits occupying t)io 
attention of JOuropean statesmen, tlcntz ob<;crv( S that tlie e.vist- 
ence of tho Ottoman Jvinpire la essf^ntial to the indejH'udeiice 
of the West, and that it constitutes one of l he most furiiiidable 
chocks on the ever-growing ambition of Rii.-sia. In and 
1824 tho Cznr was absolutely opposed to any scheme imj)lying 
the political freedom of (ir<‘cce, iidniitting only for the (iiceksa 
distinct civil administration, but fully determined on retaining 
an influence of which a system of autonomy would depriM! him. 

M. do Trijverrct luus been led in tho course of hi.s studies to 
devote much attention to Italian literature, lie has taken tho 
Italy of the sixteenth century as the Biihjeet of his lectures at Bor¬ 
deaux, and now prestmls us with an elegant little volume* embody¬ 
ing tho principal results of his tetpjJjinp. Idviflg under 1 lie con-staiit 
tlumt of invasion, am|§[ivrjc)|^j)ded by three powcii'ful nations x\hich 
were walchiii^ i-Vdi tiltcst opportunity to eiislaso them, the cou- 
leniporfyjgiiy^of l^Inchiavel had the inisfrirtune of helping on hy 
'dissensions the subjugation of the peninsula, and of jiostpuning 
political unity which has only just b-'u I’calized. Thu 
dovolopiuont of this idea giies great interest k» M. do Treverrer.s 
sketch of Mtichiavel, the lirst and llio longest in tliu voliiim'. Tin; 
author of 11 Priunpe is certainly very little known to b'rench 
readers ; but still Ilia praises bestowed upon him in modern times 
and the respect paid to his memory nave Indpi'il to bring liim 
somewhat into notoriety. But w'bo has ever op<;ned the works 
of Sannazaro, or ghinceil at CoHtiglione'.s 11 i'ortipiano * Yet 
these two mun are worth studying, b*;eau.so they give us a viMd 
and naU'fi picture of the Kenaibsance, and enable us to understand 
a phase of civilization which has often been misrcpre.sented. M. 
de Tr^vemit’s volume is written in a very agreeable manner, anti is 
completed by an appendix containing, amongst other thiiigf;, the 
original of a few of Sannazaro’s poems. 

French literature boasts of two excellent wor’.c.s on Ibc history 
of German and Italian philosophy ; but it has nut yet produced any 
tolerable sketch of modern Trench metaphysics. M. Damiron's 
two volumes are filly years old, and tberelore :ini out of date; 
the essaya of M. Uenouvier and M. Ravaisson Jo not aim at being 
anything beyond men; aummmies dealing with generalilie.s c.nd 
avoiding details. M. TVrraz tells us in hia preface t that ho has 
entertained iho idea of doing for his own country what MM. 
Wilm and Kerri have done respectively for Germany and for 
Italy. We hope that ho will tind time and strength to carry out 
his plan; in the iiieauw'hile ho has published a very interesting 
, volume in which ho treats of the schools of thought respectively 
Jieaded by yaint-Simon, Koijri<;r, Cabet, Bierre l^croux, Auguste 
Comte, and Proudhon. Tho naturalist group, exaggemted in tho 
writings of Buchner, Moleschott, and Robin, is hero identilied 
with Gall and Brou^aais. IM. K(‘rrKz is justified in expressing 
regret that Frouchmeu should have been so thoroughly aosorbtd 
by tho political, administrative, and military history of the bust 
seventy years as to forget to take notice of the evolution of philo¬ 
sophical theories; and it is high time that this deficiency should 
bo supplied. 

M, do Pontinartin'a Aouerna.v Samedia j have reached tlieir four¬ 
teenth volume, find each in.stalnient as it romea before us reminds 
ns of works with which tho public is aln’iiily familiar. But M. do 
Pontmartiu has the gift of bringing out the true cluir.mter of the 
productions with which ho deals, and there is always much to learn 
from his articles. If we are disposed to (piariel with liiui on tho 
present occasion, it is about his severe article on M. iJomlau. 
Critics may perhaps ho justilitKl in wishing that tho two thick 
volumes of AI. Doudan’s correspondence Jiad been mnro cau¬ 
tiously edited, and that the pruning scis.sors had been used 
with moi'o judgment. But surely, in tho midst of tho ques¬ 
tionable production.s with which tho French press teems ju.<<t 
now, it is something to have to read a few' hundred pages of 
common sen-se, elegant language, and witty remark. Does not 
M. de Pontmartiu himself, in his article on M. Jule.s Simon at 
tho Acad^mio FrancHi.se, deplore that tho places formerly occupied 
by Bossuet, Voltaire, Guizot, R(uuu.sat, &c., should now be hiled 
by men like M. Charles Blanc r' One of the best vauMrica in tho 
volume is the last, devoted to Mine. Voluys, who, under the name 
of JLidontino Fay, was the favourite of all Parisian playgoers. , 

Tho biography of Alfred de Musset § cannot fail to attract much 
Attention; it is a gi*eat deal more than a simple monograph, and 
the details it gives as to tho literary movement in Fiiuice during the 
last half-century are extremely curious. M. Gustave Planche, M. 
Chaudcsaigucs, M. Buloz, Mile. Rachel—all the leading stars of 
the Romantic school Occupy their respective places in this interesting 

• Illialk au teixivmi' jiVc/e. iw s4frie. Machinvcl — Costiglione— 
Sunnozar. Pur M. du 'Ir^vcrret. Puns uud London : L. Hnehettu & Co. 

f Etude tiir la phUomphie en Fram t Hh XIX* *iVc/«; It aocialinnt, It 
naiuntlituie et It p/ttitiviatne. Pur M. Ferinz. Paris: Didier. 

{ JVovveavx Samedia. 14'* s<?rio, par M. de Puntmai^tin. Paris ; Ldvy. 

$ Biograpliit tlAlfred dt Musket. Par I’aul d^. Masset-. Purls: 
Churneatier* 


volume. The readeia whom the famous biographical novel EUe et 
lui justly scandalized some years ago, tmd who found M. Al&od 
de >lussot signally avenged m Lui et. eUe, must now complete their 
information by tu||ing to M. Paul de Musset’s bibgraphical sketch. 

The “meti-opollsof the world,” os M. P. Lnbort calls Paris*, 
contains secrets which ai*e not of the iiiosl attractive nature, and 
which few persona would care to fathom, if wo may jud^ friim 
the descriptions given in the volume before ua. Eugene Sue 
had already introduced us in his MyatmeB to the tapie^ran&t 
of the Faubourg Saint-Anloine, and had explained to., us 
the eompositiou of that culinary pbououieuon a IlaHefu^n, 
VVe tniglit, however, b« justified in supposing that the noveliso was 
drawin|j on his imagination; but when we see a sober-minded 
person liko M. Imbert ratifying the Ptatoiuonts mode by M. Sue, wo 
are driven to Hupnoae that such eating-houses as ‘‘J/Azartde la 
Kouichette ” really exist. Tho chapters of this little volume tieat 
of the most various wuhjoets, ami Hltljough they place before u» 
pictures of a somewhat gloomy description, wo havo evoiy now 
and then amusing bits, such as tho essay entitled “A Matrimonial 
.\gcncy,’mHl tho iiHiralivt* of spirit-rapping experiences in tho 
lino (le Cliareiiton, 

'J'ho ammunouH writer to whom w'e are indebted for Lee 
fnumcs (t la Jin du w/oaf/c f has done a good service to French 
P0(*ii‘ty. 'J’lu* subject with w'hicli ho rleals is not a pleasant one, 
Lilt il requiivd to ho honestly and seriously treated, The morality 
of a iialion dojs'nds in a groat measure on the condition of its 
w'omon; and it is equally certain that the moral and rn- 
tclloctual training of hidic.s in Franco is anything but what it 
oiu^ht to bo. Many years ago, when grave philosophers and 
religit)us ihiiikois protested against the .'»y.stem adopted for tho 
education ol‘ Knuichwoiiien, optimists shrugged their shouldoi's 
and laughed at the nioroseness of would-he Oatos w'ho igiionai 
the ivliiieinents of civilized life. The word of caution i.s now 
uttered, uol by profes.sed mor.ilisls, but by observers Ixjlonging 
to what is called fashionablo society, who cannot help noticing 
lacts which stare them in the lace. What cun bo the latter end 
of a community in which girls bioughi up iu the most thorough 
ignor.incc of anything like religion and high principle feed upon 
such literary roltennes.s as the novels of MM. Belot, Fluulwrt, and 
Zola? The picture is a melancholy one, but it deserves to be 
studied nttcutivi'ly by those who think that Knglaiid would bo all 
the bolLer for the importation of Parisian manners. 

The Kretioh occupation of Canada has left traces w'hich ^till 
subsist, Olid after more than a century of English rule tho popula¬ 
tion of what wa.s called Lti Noucrltc France is still closely attached 
to tho mother-country. M. Charles de Bonnechosc has explained 
in an interesting little volume X the origin of the Kreueh po^- 
session.s in North America, and, wliilsL giving llio biography of 
General Montcalm, he sliows by what tniin of circiiiustauces 
Canada fell into the hands of tho English. This chapter of 
colonial history is still little known, at lea.st in its dutailv., and it 
is only quite recently that the exploration of the French VVarOllico 
and Admiralty records, together with tho study of the documents 
collected by Canadian writers, has thrown light upon tho public 
career of Montcalm. M. do Bonnechc^so has perlurmod his task 
remaikahh w ell, and the two maps which end tho volume add 
materially to its value. 

After having given iw the history of Trance during the reign of 
Louis W’., M. .lobez now attempts to describe the last days of 
tho muien nyinie, and to e.stimale the government of Louis XVI.§ 
Ilia liibl vohnuo is taken up by au account of Turgot’s adiuinit - 
tration, and of the refo’-ms which that Minister endeavoured 
to bring about. One of the principal facts which strike us 
in the liislovy «f that period is tho growing estrange-, 
nu'nt uf the nation from the King. Tho only tliCoiy capanio 
of ju.stifviiig iib^oluto monarchy as it existed in France had 
beeli inapplieablo since the middle of the reign of Louis XIV,, 
and line to Jaco with a system which was rotten to its core 
stood public opinion daily gaining in strength, loudly calling for 
refarms, and insisting upon being heard. M. Jobez shows in 
minute detail what tho Court of Versailles was in 1770, describes 
tho contending influences of Mtuih Antoinette on the one aide 
and of tlie anti-Austrian party on the other, and dwells uj)on the 
egregious blunder which the King committed when be dismissed 
Maupcou. Tho wojk uf M. ,Tohoz is written from the liberal point 
of view, and will be found valuable; but the author has adopted 
too gossiping a style, and seldom refers to the sources which he 
has consulted. 

M. rabb(i Chevalier has lately published tho first part of a 
work whicli will be of great service to students of medieeval 
history. j| Tiio li^ertaire def nources Ats^ori^ues is to consist of 
three voluinos, representing three distinct works; and the lexicon 
now in course of publication gives in the briefest possible fotm 
the biogrnphy of all the persons who have risen to any celebrity 
during the epoch incluaed between the establishment of the 
Christian Church and the end of the fifteenth centuiy. Each 
article conijirisos tw'o divisions; the former, the biogra]phy properly 

• A truirrs Paris tnconnu. Par V. L. Imbcrt. Paris: Pecaux. 
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60 called, is limited to a few dates and leadiugr fiicte; the latter 
indicates, as completely as possible, the sources of inibnnahon— 
special monoirrapba, essays or disquisitions, &c. Thus, by refernnf? 
to M. OUeviUiefs dictionary, any person wishing to write a Life of 
St Bernard, for instance, will find at a tflaiice a list of nil the 
works published about him, down to M. Patnats trifiing article 
inserted in the BulMtn du for 1870. The volume is 

admirably printed, ... * 

M. liougut has written an elabomte volume on art-cnticisra.* 
He is struck, ho tells us in his preface, by the random, hup- 
ha^*d manner in which critics often discharge their task*, thoy 
io have no leading prlnci}de to guide them, and in 
pi^ortion to their incoinpotence is the arrogance with which 
they deliver their oracles. How is this state of things to be reme¬ 
died? In answer to lids question, M. Bougot begins by de¬ 
scribing the relations existing net ween criticism on the one side, 
and {esthetics, technology, and the history of art on the other; he 
then diBCusse.s the share which each of these elements should 
have in shaping our judgment, and he devotes the second purt 
of his book to a brief sketch of the history of urt-cviticism in 
France from its origin, two centuries ago, to the pre.'tent time. The 
conclusion ho arrivo.s at is that all sound appreciation of a work 
of art should combine the science of a inetaphybician, the taste of 
ail artist, the imagination of a poet, and the technical know¬ 
ledge ol' an historian. M. Bougot certainly docs not make things 
too easy to the critics. 

The monograph coinno-sed by B. Ilaur'^aiit a curious 
chapter, so to say, detached from the history of the Albigeusca, 
and it throws a good deal of light on tiie character of the 
persecution which brought about, a.s a fm.nl result, tho de- 
fltruclion of Languedoc civilization. Wo sec tho jealousy of 
two orders of monks breaking out in open hiitnxt, followed by 
sentences of excommuuioiUon. Bernard llidicicux, the unfortunalo 
victim on this occasion, is charged vvithaheUing hfresy, wlieren‘< ho 
merely constitutes himself the champion of a gooil man who had 
odiGocl tho south of Franco by liis virtues. bW in advance 
of his ago, ho wjis bold enougli to blame his superiors, and the 
freedom of his opiniona procured for him tho chanicler of a 
recklees and daring agitator. lieruavd was linjlly brought to 
trial, and condemned on the threefold chargo of having stinvd 
up the, country against tho authority of tho Inquisition, oonsniretl 
against tho King of France, and procmed the death of l\ij>e 
Benedict XI. by poison. The narrative of this qtihoUe in mediicval 
history illustrates vin idly tho power of the llomish Church, nnd 
especially of that dreaded tribunal which was osUiblished to decide 
■on cases of heresy. M. llaureau has given in an appendix tho 
principal documouts bearing on tho trial of Bernard Deliciciix. 1 

Mrs. Oraven has devoted a small volumo to one of tho dnimafia 
prrs'tncp of Iho Recite d'anc sj'iir.l Tlicre cuiniot but bo some | 
interesting, and especially some edifying, page's in the biography 
of a .Sister of (Jharity, and wn have no doubt that the life of 
Mile. Narischkin will ho pejmlar among.st a certain cliiss of roadors. 
At tho .same time we- suspect that tho public in general is be¬ 
coming rathor tired of hearing about tho oxcollent persons of 
what wo may call the .Swotcluno type; and the charm which 
jiervadca Mrs. Oravcu’s earlier work will aull'cr if nn attempt i.s 
made to spread it over a nuiiil)er of supplemental Kuigraphiea. 

M. Emile, tie (lirardiu has collected, under tho title La 
qncetim ifaryciU^, a number of articles on tlio mtwt various 
subjects. Short notices of the Counteas d’Agoult and of tii'orge 
Sautl appi'car in^closo proximity to papers on the l^ostal Unitui, 
the Senate, and the working classes. The volume derives its 
title from some of the copays in the HGcomi part, which treat 
of tho Turkish qucsiiou, the disaiming of Euit>pe, tho attitude 
■of Bussia, and tho ftlato of fimmees as adecUid by the present 
condition of foreign politic.s. M. J'miilo de (iiiurdiu looks about 
him, and the reault of liis survey i.s extremely H(uiibro. llo 
thinks that wo should not be deceived by the api)arenl prosperity 
of France. Just now a paper cuiTency is in favour, but at tho lirst 
rumour of war tbero must, he say.s, ho a gen(*i-al bankruptcy, and 
the law of 1870 wiiich aulhorizes tlie ILnk of France to ivfuso 
payiMonts in specie shows that notes may in tho course of twoiity- 
four hours bocomo utterly valiiekBs if tho politioal vveatlier-glahS 
should point to storm. Fcouotny is nbsolut(‘ly necessary through- 
Europe; there is.not a State which is not crushed under the 
Weight of loans and taxes; and the problem to bo solved is how 
to retrench the enormous expenses entiiiled by the keeping up of 
standing armies, and to devote all available resources to the develop¬ 
ment of industry in its many forma—roads, canals, manufactures, 
comraftrcc, i^c. Education also must be emuiuraged and subsidized, 
fer, as wo arc happy to h!nru,tho people who now rule by virtue of 
universal suHVago will not sanction wars of conquest nnd territorial 
annexation if they can appreciate tho blessings of iutelloctual culture. 
It may be adiuilted that M. Emile do Girardius new collection of 
newspaper articles contains some matter that ia sound and nrac- 
iical; but he tnixos up with it a considerable aiuohntof sonsaiional 
verbiage. 

Works on scientific subjects abound. We may mention first M. 
Bouiylet’s educational treatisg written from the P oaitivist point of 
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view •,and introduced by a preface from the pen of M, Olutrlea 
Kobin. This volume, which has now reacUed a second edition 
acknowledges indeed tho good which has been done in other days 
by the teaching of Christianity, and condescoadiugly admits that 
man is even now a religions animal; but the auwor maintains 
agreeably to the dootme of Auguste Comte, that collective 
humanity is the only divine being in the universe, and that a 
normal system of education must repudiate as obsolete the notions 
of the supernatiiml, of providence, and metaphj'sica in general. 

M. Louis Figuier’s popular handbook f ktiojw up its character 
for accuracy, usefulness, and completeness. Under its several sub¬ 
divisions of astronomy, meteorology, physics, pure and applied 
science, &c., it gives a brief sketch of recent discoveries aud 
improvementH; the principal meetings of learned .Societies are also 
duly reported, and a biographical chapter supplies short notices of 
the moat distinguished men of science who have died during the 
course of tho year 1876. 

Tho knowledge of tho numerous insects which destroy 
vegetation is of the utmost importance to agriculturists, who 
need for their guidance a compendious treatise of a practical 
character, stripped of a<‘ieiitific technicalities, and giving nioroly 
tlio principles and the facts which every one ought to knovv. 
This want M. lieudu has supplied in h little volumoL copiously 
illustrated, aud compiled from tho works of tlie best entomologist, 
both French and foreign. 

Wo are told that the new Lmk § of M. Sacher-Ma«och has 
created greril irritation in Germany; which is not much to bo 
wondered at, rnissians nnd Austrians are described by the 
aqthor of tbe Contva (/(Uicienss in somewJiat disagreeable cotpiirs, 
and 1)0 has made fiction tho means of apprizing his readers that 
CCS 1)0718 AUciminds have all possible vices. M. Sacher-Masoch is a 
vigorous writer, full of originality, and hi.s book, independently of 
its political teudoucies, has all the qualities of a good novel. 

M. Biifau is already known by an exeelh'Ht Iroatiso on the edu¬ 
cation of the blind, published some twenty years ago under the 
title tSoHvcrn'rs et vnpreesiona itvm jruiic niruf/le ntie, a work of 
which tho secund edition is now before uh.H Whether it is a novel 
or the bond fide memoirs of a blind girl is not <]uite clear; at any 
rale the volume is wt.II worth reading, for, in addition to the 
dramatic element it contains, the author has managed to di 8 cud.i 
jnciilentally a mmibcr of (piestions bearing upon ednoition, ethics, 
and even metaphysics. Ho explains with much force how tho 
loss of one of tho eense.s atlccts the development of tho p.a 8 sions, 
and shows the law of compensation acting in the case ot the blin'J. 
If tlu’80 iuteresling «()Mi;cwiV,s are not real, they have unquestion¬ 
ably a stamp of reality which must strike evei y reader. 

i’lio memoirs of the gentleman who has adopted ** Fervacques " 
as hia noni de plume are neither cdiiyinir nor amu.singf ; his 
htiroines belong to the demi-monde of ail countries; but the volmmi 
is readable, which is more than can be said of M. Emile Zola's 
novel, L'iissomtnoir * six hundred pages ol garbage given as a worlc 
of philological and moral pretensions. 
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Lowlon: riibllshcrl at :)8 SOUTH.^MPTON PTllPET, STRANM), W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

IVfTJSIOAI. Tl NrON.-TlII It'J'V-TlIID 11 (•;EAS()N.- 

■I-YA ^nbfrrlption, iVn ('■ulnciui Pir tin* Mutn' ci iilmr 'I'ifkte', w iMi l[i(nril 

of I-ira (UrdieuK-it t.i KMtuiiiKi'lu’, c-diitaunuir titu iiiiitieii <■( .^ciiiity-tliiti I'lini I., h-'n' 
been imibUhI to AfeitiliC'iK. I’lipiiu, I/.illiiinlci,Watafli-'ln m l.ii -..11 le, ,ni.l Hri n. 11 ,hpiIi.I 
HiibiiiMti'in), ( 111 'ruL'i<(la>B. Apiii li* hil l Mii> I. Auer, Jai'h. aii.l otliei juNn !ireeii/i(;:i (1. No 
plni ’ ’ “ ‘ ... - .-. 


TA YDE PARK OOU.EGK tor LADIES, 116 Gloneeater 

T«rirAK>. Hyde Park. 

The JUNIOU 'llAlM iK'rfin* April 1C. 

'liie fiENrtm TKUM Mirll tJ. 

Proapectaw*. contalnini; Name*of ProfcMor*. Teriiw. ikc.. can he had on aMiUeatfoB to lliB 
Lady-JIkhiukkt. _ ,.. 

i:>AT>iaVY''cOLLEGK—to FOUR 

A- W KNTIt A^CF. SCnOLAllBlIIPP. Tvrv of Hie annual value of JtWHiach. On® of MO, anil 
One of ISO, all tenable lot Four Yeaia, will be held aller thu Easter holldayf—AFplF to thO' 
UtnuAU, Kadlry (.'oUeifc.AbltiKdoin ^ 

( UlELTENILAM COLLEGE.-TWELVE SOIIOIAllSHIPS^ 

Eicbi, ilO I F(iur,£YO. Illectien aecoud Wwk in May.-Apply to itie SRCUKTaRYi the 
Collp(;e,Cli«lteriharn. _ 

JilIKUKOllNE l^rrCK)l-’~^HOIARsiia«^ im.-'fhi. 

KI-K(.'1TmN to CLKVHX VACAN(TH'< will take pWu ut Mbbuminer.—For Allh((ivr 
111(01 iiiht'iJik upjilv 1(1 the UrMiH,tU, bherlhirnc Selutdi, l>or*ct, 

A L W V, k N 0 ~'F'T~irE”~G'’^K 

__ The SECOND TEKSr will liPKhi on noonday. May 7._ 

0 V E R 0 0 \] I. k ~G ~E. 

/V.’n«/( .jf-Thu llidht Hon. Earl ORANYlLLE, N.O. 

The New IhiildliiKK, liiolinliiiu'niKW Houec for the Head-Master, with M>i«rato Dedmoine 
for 1 irti Dll', h. niP now eiiiiiph tvd. 

'I'lu 1hi|ii|»ol tins ColleRO have ohUiued the hiirhi'Rt lionoum in the Cumbridfio Local and 
ritlii,!' KxiiinniaiiiJiiH. 

.V lust-flux'! Loufiillcn fin very iiiodciatc U-rins. For particulars apply to IhellKAn'MaaTtElt. 
or lllf JIONDIl VU 1 .SKOKKI'AKV. 

'riif S I', .Vf 'J'MKM will ('Diiimom-H on A uni i.',’ _ 

ccHjjLoTr " kjr[()or.r stiYatj’'()RI)-on^^^^^^ 

Wnrih »/-Thf r.fV .f, 1). COPLI'i. 1) 1) /frd./-FYNKS-* LINTON. M.A , 

wirh l.iidit oili(-i Hi xulnit MuxU.a 1 lO HDYh preparyd lor the iriiivfixities, I'ndCsialoiia, 
Milltur’. Nii\ i(, liKliiiii, uiidCivil SciviiK CotnrH Utionx, uriil the J’liblif Sfhoolj. A .‘Scholar- 
hliM' t.' tiMonlol Kio loi three jeiirx, uiniiiiilly iii Ch'iobcr. Term*, titi, 70, and (MI Guineas, 
l.lifiiv I'l {.uiiieas h'SH. 

H IiIisi.i-:Y. w wSe^stiYr-^a 7 Ku.a.* 

' h jf I r,']!., Ox ford, pif'uurea BoYS lietween Seven mid I'lVclve l,ir the Publlu School*. 
Ttrun 101/ iiml J'J.'i •;iiinenK — Aildrexx, lioinc t.loa.', llurvlcy, WiucheAli'r. 

A liLVGDON SCHOOL, Eerlts (Sijt Miles from Oxford). 

A X I'oiiiidiKl 


M 

D 


placeH rc9orvoU,and rro;:ruti>mt> irrtito* —Uii'tCtor 


AYl.XO tho 


nOUE’S GREAT WOlHvS, “ CIIRliST Li:. 

•*-' PR^SITORIUM.** and " t IMHM'KN'IT.RTNO JKIU SAl.EM " il.. ... 

.plcted),ea(1i;Uhy' j! 3 tVet; with Dniim ut Pilute’it V\ ile," ” Chriulmii Mail} ix," .\e. ve., 
at the DOKK OAl.l,F.ll\ . v. New iJi.nd sikli Ihiily. Tcn In 'ix Is. 

l^LIJAU WALTON.—EX'Ilir.lTTOX of WATEL-Oi ir.OUU 

J>RAWINGS-Kr.YTT. Mrill.V, ami ’he NILE wUh a niimKruf (\;il AImhu' and 
other Worka NOW t>l'LN ut Burliu turn Giillcry, I'.U I'l'j-adilly. Ten In Si.\. Adn .--mn. 
liiuliiilhiK CataloKiir, 1*. 

ARTISTS’ RENEYOLKNT FLNJ) (Inconuinitthl hy Moynl 

Charter),for Iho llELIEf <il the W IJ)0\N S iiiid OUl'IIAS'i ot I’.ltl riMl’AUTt^Ts. 
/^lfr,nY .OKU MAJESTY THE OTH.EN. 

The eiXTY-Eir.lTTlI ANMVr.HSAHY DIKNEH of the Com .ration will he luld ul 
thcFreunaaon*' Tavi.’ii. OukL (^ucen S(iei i, mi .Sniuidny, April ‘Jl. 

Tm Uicht Hun VixMiunt DUltY. K •J.\1.G..ui *10'' I air, 

• f,('t ti/’.S'Minrrfr, lt5.7. 

The RIflht Hon. Lord'Aherdiirc. I Jului T.ei.-I.Uin E»",., F.s A. 

C. H. Birch. L-i. , ' . 


C. L. ... 

J. W. Chuimiun, Bx-i 
<1 Hert*erl Oimijud E»(|, 
Sir John OiUwrt. K.A. 
Geo, Otalwin, K.u .I B S, 
Colonel C. Heita-it. 

1. Laiiioiit-liriKlii, EEfi. 


Joliii T.ei,'1.‘u 
J.ll Mule, l.x.i 
John J. Spaikfx, Esi|. 
G .■'teuiiri. I' 


iiumli M"! i.x. I xn , R. \. 

F S Tl. .l.de l'.,.i 
VV' < live 1 hoiiKi>, Exij. 

J-.liiill Vi-m,L-.|, 

J. C. M I'siin, Exij.. M A. 

Slni'C Die fuiindfttimi "I Hie Sm'iitv the* .in of ttx.iri to,!, tmx l.ei’ii dixiriluiied m rt ’ii.vi'r: 
Widow*and Orpliuiia id IJriUdi Ait/fl>. M>id itur.iiir ihe pnxt v.ur I itiv -lli'Lf \\ .< .nut 

Fourteen Orphans linvp reieivi.l \iiiiiiiii... tiiiiiiiiiilnii; ii> 1 1,1 r> The Ind.ti >. u i. . ..in. l> 
*UPpf>nodhy the Voliintniy itouali.inx nud Suhsenpiiuiis ul'Arlikl.und J'. nt the ( mu 
Art*. 

Ueiitlcmcn'a Tickets, *1*. i Jiux'. !•> lul., iiiav ho fililained of llir Sfewiinii, nf ttw t.'ir ut‘ 
the Freeinusona’ Tavern , iwid ut the Smet'irj, L. Y(/i m>, l.sri , 1 Ti'iial ur .Sijiii.ii-, v. C. 

ARTISTS’ GENERAfi P>ENEVOLi:.\T JNSriTCflOX, for 

theUeliet'ol In.Ilf .t-.l .trusts, Ihdr \Vii|'.»s,iiniI OipliiJii,), 

The ANNIVF.USAIIY DlNN’Ell will take pluei iii Wlllw’a Itourmi, i.n .SnU/.d-'N, M'ly L, 
at Six o'clock. 

Sir Wn.LTAM VERNON HARCOrrRT. (J t' ■ M P.. in the Chi/.r. 

Donation* will if received and tli,m':iii|l> ne'cnoaledf.d'«> : 

JOHN EVEREPT Mll.LVI'x. R. V.,..n/.v.<i 
IMIILII* t H-ttH.I.s 11 tKDWlt k, 7,,..w,ifr 
F. J.AMUE I'HH L, s, 21 Old ..I .Slieel, W. 

Dinner Tiehct*. im'ludina \V lue(in. tjumi u 


T^OYAL 

ANNIV 


RITER VIIV EliNl).—Tho 

ANN1VERS,\1:Y OtSSLll.-f Hu v .11 l-iki 

Wednesday, MayTlicE.xito' liPiiiiY, I'l. - .ii nt ei il.c i'>i|i. 

The Mcwiiiil* will be wiiiuniui'cd In futuri' nlv. rtixfimiiti* 
tttjohn Street, Adelphl W.C. OCl'AtJAN FLEW 1 fl 


EionTYG.Korni 

.1 uc id W du ■- f..<.ms. 

111.ill, iTi thi. Li.jij 


UT. 

O Tl 


BARTHOLOMEW’S 


IlOSi’ITAL imd COLLLdE. 

iifsditi, ,\liiv I 

uU ifrsi.ivillj, or by letter, to the Rv'.i- 
lluxptial, E.C. 


The SUMMER sE'^.'iloN iKyin* 

• For nartleulara an to tlio H/.aiiital and Hulk'.^u. ne 
HUNT WaH id'N of the <.’i.ll',TC. .wi. liiiiHuilomcw . 

A llandiHHik forwardvd mi uiiplii uii.in. 

Q * UEEN’S COLLI’KH*:, ”^; (in.i J-WTirh-y ~ Slnvt, ~\W 

luoorpuratcd by Rotnl riiarter. IR'i'l. for Hie Gem nil Edueulloii ol Ladie* 
audlor pantLi!);t eitlliiiiiLV ol kii, wlfd^fc. 

/',('/HIM. 

HER MAiUNI Y 'MIR tiUFEN. 

II K.H. Hu: I RlNt ,.1 W'YLES. 

11 Fw JI. llif FIH.Nt K“<S l,ori''t; 

TVih/r-TliC f.ORI) ni.MlOP of LONDtlN. 

The CLAS.'S'RS will meet fur the E.iAiir Teiin on Tliiir-.’liiv. April I'l. New T’limN are to 
present thcm#el VC* tor cxiunlinithui. at in ,v M .on Monday, Aunt I/,. loi C. iivf> ■' o'l 

in Modem Lai.rnar'X. .ind lor (Jifi k. \( ill liflufinfil mi tin . iiUy or'xu Nkuh • ludn‘duul 
Inatruetioii In A’oeuI and Insluiment.il Mii«ir. A FrnuiraD.ry Lluss has Ik'. ii loii,<i(l f<n 
tiirl* above Fiiiirlcen who cue m.t riiitly t,u tli,'c MiiniiiiUlmi H<.iirrlei!i mr |.•^llVl.d t>v Mixi* 
Wi>0h,at'll Hurley street.nmJ hj ,M)». ('Atipr m'I' ii. upisisite tlu'Odlut. I'ruiiii.etU’SVj mtiy 
be had on appllcutiuu to the Lady lUdilent, .Mn.*Giiii\r 

F. II PLI/'VfPTRE, DD..JVmr,/.fi/, 


nUBKN’S COfrLEGE, -JJI and Id Ilnrley Streoi., W.-^- 

niGUF.R LECTURES, lor LADIES. The foHoahiK CouiKewitl b« uivea during 
tbo Easter Term i 

I. Elementary Botany,by R. Bknti.fv. Froffisor of llolimj. Kinp's CoR,‘po, Lomlmi. 

^n. JSrtjlRsh Llternturo under Lliiukili and Jamex, by Rev. E. 11. I’l.rj-.UKliii'. P,D.» 

HI. Thel^glsUtlcn of tho IttBt Fifty Years, by Criaii,, B.A., Fn>lcst(>r of Mudera 

and Sernrry of tJic Brtti*h lulAiid*, by It. (r. SiiRiitcv, Prolcwiot of GcDuraphy, 
A Syllabus of the roursw* w lU be pi niicd cioon uner E iKfer. 

__ E. K. FLITMVTRE. D.D.. 

S '''UEEN’s’cOI.L12(i)5 SOirO(')r,,“.1.'i i,na in' iiarli'y .sSm; w! 

Fw CIrU under Fonrtmi. The GLASSES a HI orwn for tlie F.iuter Term on ThurstlnV, 
1 lA Should tlitt nuntlair ot eppliciuils exceed Unit ol ^ oeonisira, tljcy will be admitted by 
aca«t]MitMlveejcatninnt|on. . - 

. 'Ihvipovtaics may b« lind on appUetthm to the Lady Resident. Miss Grovr. 

JE. U. PLUMPTIO:, D.D., PrineifiaU 


F-if; 


,Kl<STONE.-iMr. W. J. JEAr'ERE.SON, .AI.A. (Scholtir) 

Dll .iM«i.vt,'il |ij a Camlo idue Hon.'urnnaxi and u i uii)pi.teiil «tHll‘uf Tciiulicr*, prepaio 
/oUfr'oto'suiid tin all Comivetitivo ExainiiialionB Pupil* Siim'brful at the last Nine 
U oiiK ol Hit l.iiie. 


1 ('J)[:(’ArK)\ in (H<:i{.\rA?sY.—ClANi\STATT,nparStuttpnvi. 

^ Friifis.iir lilt;,SMI. ■ ..tnlilixlicil twer.tv-threo veai*. linn soinc VACWHIFS lor 


:r.ty-llireo ycaDi. linn sonic VACANHIFS lor 
loiifonlif bcrtlfhh ,1 pitu'ca luGciiiinnv. Mr. IllR.ifil's 


omti'J'li.. lidi I or I'jD'Pffiu'-i •. apply to .Mis Kmo IH Mailboiou^tii Uoiid. N.,(lnit 
t'oliiiul H(M.(JK,:tfi .^iiipHiill Sipiar,, S.W,, ■ ■ .. 


.tnViIixlii' 

pyfmii ttiid tlfiiilfim-u wlmse son* have l.cen there, 'flic 
Krni) iH Mailboiou^th Uoiid. N., 
ur to I'rolcsxor litldxt'li, t'aiiiiKtaR. 

Di e.VTJ()X^TOITN gYT l7xTISoulh Konsino-ton.— 

^ TWOTI, rORS.T Miifli.iud i;ii,.l..b,n.x)VcHi„St)\.Si,l GEN I'LEftll.Nto InxlMicI m 
Ln..:l, h I'fii.-'i, L'tlin, uiid Diiiwui^. 1 rfiicli l,l■4^(llls iiImi L'Hen to A<ln(ts. lliirl.eht 

it> uiiiDiiiali C'l.iM' to .Suiiili K(.iiiiinc<<<ii Railway Stutiuii ..Addivat, L'.C,, til Broiiiptotv 

’. IIAYM.VX, lii'ctor. of .Vklino-linin. Lancashiro, t'Y-Tli.nid“ 

Mj Ho Dfi(ii,.;|i) School, has tt Vai'oiifv f-.r .a VT'FlL. iifti r I luiUr, to prei nro lur Um- 
xitv. I'lDlfx-imi. .s. .\ililu 'X, St, Jolin’, I’DJhxje. 1 ixlm d. 


}y 


WOOl.Wli'll, aANPIlUIiST (t.]xr.), uml COOPERS 

’ ’ llll.l -Rev llv. HLGllER, Wi'iiii; f'niTi , wbo hi,« iniAxcd o\/i .laP. I'fCiiin 
TW El.Vi; I'l. PJ l.s Hilly fur till 'ihovf ’Iciin' dm huiivf ol Hnihcnt A-* /xliru.e,—Ealmj^.iV, 


T IXTO.X IlODSIO SOIM.KJL, Limsilowuo AYUlinii* 

-I ^ lli'l W III! ii-'il, ,r lf\rtriTI'. M a lli.ffifuci. to Nidihtoen and Gcnilfiiun, 

<iii hiiliij'-' «. vir.ii 1)1 Hii' If,id_ ms: EMiif itIuD.xi* ul tin day. A lew BOYS itcclvcil u* 
Jill II. ki' Loiiilily VC) ( b.a'lio. I'liutpci tni mi U|>|i1l(.iitlDn. 


JMIIVATE EDUCATION IN IJHU.SSELS. 

. (HkOSS.M.VXiN, M.A., who hds }ihH.s«(l jtinr.Y^ I'lipilu, has a 

tlw VA('\Nf'JES fnr .siiN.'i of NgBLEME.N iiikI (lENTLEVfEN. dexir.iifv t.o bt 
purfd lor ii'ii \iiii\', .N'livy, CiMl Siovlpr. I'niverxitii.s. ami ( oi iincri ml pin ,iiita Frt'iiih 
i (.1 mifi) ill" .0 ’ xpokcii and IhoroiiRliIy laaijht. Mlchixt r itrcnrcs.. Arbln»ii,73 rue cles 


W' 


Ift'v. I*. II. IlAliT, A’icro’ nf licritk’Vj tSiifl'olk, ami 

fiii/ncTli S( liohii of Enimaiiiu 1 f'ldlci'e, C/unhi'ili’c. wishes to reculvc nilve or FoAr 
L1J”I'I i; 1(1 li( prep'diil, with iiiR own ,Su iii, u l’uh]i<: .Selirml. l{efrrcK(s>«- The 

1 . I> D , Ihuii ol < liexler • and the Rev. J)r. Abhott, ilead-Mobter of 


,il Lmii<1v,i' S('|,. „1 


ISS MAIiY LLKCirS MOKXJXG SCHOOL for YGUXG 

L.VLH -1 Mill RE DJM'.N Mo'diy. ,\i.i/I la at 11 Rivdiiur I'lucc, Hyde Fark, W. 


M 

ipHK 1IISSI'’S A. nnd If. 'jiKlTcir's ’ SCHOOL'' flatcv 

A I’.fl 'rai.' t .ii'uxii for ■*/!'? fl.E BoY'S will RE-Ol'JLN Tueaday, April 17, nt Ken- 
hiM Imu (i’luku- ' .piiD M. H ((I,. I’lu k W. 

1^’' I){ (!,V'riOX (IllfiH-CIfASsS and sKLB:rr).II^iA^^^ 

ami h, I UM’GUTFR. DP-hted by Enflixh ami Fmoicn GoveriiCBse* and MuMfrit. 
uirilc't'il f 111!' MM V \ I'lON 1,1 I()t:R YliUNG J. ADI I'.S, and ulfcr tin! adviiiitii,^'* of a 
11 ii.M iiiid -iipf 11..1 lu'iiif. 'f, IiiH limii ildii II >eni 'J'hu luiHlity U on exwlleiit t.elplibour- 
1.Ml III. m II viuilaml Gmiiuy.—Apidy to F. U , cau' ol F, .H. de Cortcict BISsou, Esri., 70 Biitn'r* 
f'.lri ft, J.midmi, W. 

liTlcr.V nON," nenr ‘ i 7 l AcITtH^ ATfiri^dTin'rX^^ 

* Mix. H \T,TH iLieivfj a limiteil nnxihep of FUFIFiS a* BOARDERS (not fxrecdlnjr 
II ri'." iMi .Mim.' III! the rcoitintca cl ii c'liplurLydo hmni\ Tlic 'riiitioii lunnprlvca a souuil 
l-M,.li-h i'ilindiDii III all lO tiiiiufhi*. AccoTiipKliim>iii* b> Frii1cii«)r* of hich standing. 
'1 i.i next I (-Tin f.,niinfo,i‘M mi .May I -liraftun Hoilrr, Upper Lewisham Jln«d. 



GOOD ( .OIIXTRY SCHOOL for YTHTNO LADIES,HaW-nn- 

^ lii)i.rb> Rail,’,Vent, from Lmiden, TuWii rmfextorii. Ineln*iveterm«,70tOHnQulnea*..- 
\(|.| 1 lx.‘.V b K.fiireolll .‘(If vfii*. Esij., 4 TrofulEar Square, Charing Crw*. 


SKORIOTARY 


AS PlilVATE 

* ^ W \N rr.I), by a Vtiiing Vlmi (Gradmiteuf Oxford), a SITUATION os above, 
rilcrfn.'. . A,li|i. x H M.. l.iOCliiphain Road. P.W. 


AAIANUENSLS.- 

I0Bh’* 


iJlLVLR JUHZE COPS, GOBLETS, and EWERS of 

^ ^ viii loilx ireighti. frum ‘-'I or. toSaO os., sTiosniierbjnWEf.S,Oriental Pcfcpls,PlAMOND 


. . .. ... . . ..r.tivSiiOo*.,sl»osaiierbjnWKLS.Oricntal_ 

OL.N AM K\ I’s ,s,V lliindn'd Gold and Silver W ATCIIKS.Clonk*, and Chronc-^- 
(■bHinx. Pliiti’d \\’,u,.. Dreaxinic CnH*. ike., for SALiyby AUCTION, by Messrs. D^S^NN 

STiH U.aud SONS,uiihvirGreat Mart.Kiu? St'- ' --— n...-.*— »— 

and Two lullowhic day*. On View. Catulu 
Ini laded in the Atietiun* to follow on Aprl 
appllciitlon. 


^ .. .—,, Street.CoventGanlcn.on Tlle«dsy.>l|iril IP. 

lullowhic day*. On View. Catuluirnc* jiost tree,-.N.B, Similar cub IM 

_ .-.. ..., - J ^ ^ Tefmgou 


fpo I'INE art apotioneers, Dealebs, EXHIBITTDN 

MAN VGF.riS, ond others.—It I* Intended to Erect on a I’lot of Street. 

Oxlurd ''tree!, (l(we 1(1 Uluornubuiy .Sunaru. an iiniioitant l)Ioek of Bulldlnas, in the rear ot 
■whifh will Im> a gallery .niiftble (or Fine Art or other ExhllilUon*. AttCtrons.Literntj and 
ki leiitl'li' S(>( il tie*, 011(1 eapablvot fldaplaiuHito suittlieretimn'menUof renantu. j^plecoods 
erituitice In the rpar...FarticiiinrH may lie ubtulncil on upplluatioa to Mi^rs. 11. tt J. 1), 
MathA n lilte ets, lu Cloak Lane.E.C. ________ 

|jyi)R 0 PATHY.---SUDBR 00 K PARK, Richmond, Hill. 

/’Avsn'tan-Dr. EDWARD LANK* M.A.. M.D, Min. For InyM Ids Mil lho*c re¬ 
quiring rest and chtu|n. TurklA Hothu on tli« pwmliw. Private untrunee to n^ondFuk. 
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L TraiwiftliHiou ubrniil. J * * 


THE CRISIS. I 

T he qnoation of peace or war is not yet finally deciiled; 

but there is at present every reason to fear the worst. 
The Tnrkish Government has nyected the Protocol; the 
Turkish Parliament i^s refused any cession of territory 
to Alontenegro ; and obnsequonMy iho couditinns attached 
in Count ScuoevAhOFF's Declaration to the disarmament of 
Russia have not been even partially satistiod. If the war 
which is now' gcnemlly expected ensues, it will have 
become certain that the late diplomatic operations were 
intended by Russia to result in fuilura. Political observers 
wore during tlie whole course of the controvo-sy per¬ 
plexed by the concurroTico of two contlicting improba¬ 
bilities. It was equally difficult to explain tbe vast 
military pre))artttions of Russia except on the assumption 
that war was iuiminent, and to account plausibly for the 
oltu^orate etlbrls of General Ignatiefk and Count Sciiocva- 
tOFF to obtain the assent of the Great Powers to a docu- 
Tu'fint which seemed preparatory to peace. On the whole, 
the prepouderance of conjecture expressed itself in the hack- 
iieyed illustration of a bridge by which Russia might re- 
trcjat. Sanguine politicians hoped that some at least of tbe 
military rumours were untrue; and a credulous section 
persisted in repeating iho official statement that the 
Emperor Ai.kxanuku was sincerely desirous of peace. 
There is no discredit in failure to decipher the secrets of 
powerful and unscrupulous Governments. It now seems 
that the Protocol nud its attcudaut documents were 
designed to occupy the time during which the roads In 
iSouth-Eastern Eurojie are becoming passable to an army. 
If an affront has been ollbrod to the Powers, and especially 
to England, the Russian Government is justified in the 
belief that no possible irritation will embody itself in the 
form of material aid to Turkey. It is, after all, still barely 
possible that some now method of preserving peace may be 
devised. It has IjCen long foreseen that the ultimate solu¬ 
tion would correspond with the secret purjioscs which have 
long been entortained^by Russia. The mysUny is not yet 
finally disclosed, though it seems almost certain that war 
was intended from the first. 

T^e Protocol and the accompan^^ing Doclarations have 
been aubjccted to much reasonable criticism. The supposed 

S ent with Russia jid little or nothing for the 
subjects of the iWe; it might bo so construed 
l ls to impose vuguo rosponsioilities on England; and there 
was no doubt that it virtually repealed a principal article 
of the Treaty of Paris. It is true that its defects wore i 
provisionally counteracted by the dcfeasanco inserted in I 
the coVboant by Lord DicRBr. If Russia failed to aocom- i 
plisU a disarmament whicR had not been promised, tho | 
ProtOQal was at ouco avoided as far as it affected the Eng- j 
lish Government. On tho other hand, tho Russian AnoAs- 
SAfibs enumerated a. series of concessions which were to bo 
raailo by Turkey before the disarmament was to oommonoe. 
The Porte wad to agree to a simultaneous and pre- 
limifMpry diBarmanicni; peace was to bo made with; 
Mo^negro; and a Special Envoy was to be sent to 
Et, ret^sburg to negotiate the matters in dispute. It was 
,. evidbutly in tho powerof Rossiato ensure tho non-performanco 
^ the Conditions, and consequently to maintain absolute 
liberty of action; but even sceptical minds were unwilling 
to believe t|»t tbe ta»ATiEFF mission and tho Bubsequent 
negotia^ns bad been deliberate impositions. Those oppo¬ 
nents of tha Ooirornment who are not partisans oi Russia 
Complained tWt the entire result of * the negotiatioiiie had 


been a diplomatic triumph to Russia, achieved in ouo 
sense at tlio expense of tho unhappy Bulgarians.' Tho 
English Government, which was probably bolter informed 
than the general community, was not content with the 
partial security for peace which it was thought to have 
attained. Tho strongest pressure was placed on tho Porto 
to make all the concessions wliicli might bo demanded by 
Russia; and the pardonable fiction that tho Protocol and 
the Declarations involved no humiliation to Turkey was 
confidently proponndwl, Tho other neutral Powers may 
perhaps have KcconJed the efforts of the English Charge 
d’Affaires with iho same result of failnre. 

The proceedings of Russia after Iho signature of tho 
Protocol took all Europe by surprise. Tho journalists 
wero at once iiniiiuzzlod and lot loose to threaten Turkey 
and to utter defiance to England. At tho samo time 
Prince GoRTciiAKOFF required from Turkey the instant 
acceptance of the Protocol, and the fulfilment of the con¬ 
ditions onnmoraled in Count ScHorvAtOFF’s Declaration. 
The liiKJ of insult which was debboratoly adopted was 
evidently intended to provoke tho refusal which has almost 
been fold'd upon the Porte. It would nndoubtodly bavo 
been more prudent to submit to tho dictation of a superior 
enemy, and to force Russia to invent some new pretext for 
the meditated war of conquest; but Turkish Ministers aro 
not always cautious or patient; and tho calculations of 
Russia were not falsified by the event. Simultaneously 
with tho is.sue of Prince GoiacnAKOFF’s despatch, tiio news- < 
pajjors were filled with reports of additional preparations 
ibr war; and po8,yibly someof the official statements may have 
happened to bo true. The design ol’ alarming, bewildering, 
and oliending llio Turkish Governmeut was almost openly 
avowed. Tlie only tribute which was paid to morality or 
decency consisted in tho effort to force Turkey into the 
first announcement of a rupture. Tho object has not yCb 
been fully attained ; but it will bo easy to represent tho 
rejuctiou of tho Protocol and of tho Russian demands as a 
virtual declaration of war. Students of the history of 
Napoleon as recorded by Lanfuey, or even by Thiers, will 
recognize the familiar phrases in which tho wolfrcmon- 
strates against iho encioachmoiits of tho lamb.' It is 
I scarcely imaginable that this phase of Russian diplomacy 
should, like all tho rest, dii&solve into an illusion. It is 
I dangerous to uro bluster in contention with an adversaiy 
who is more pt*ono to resentment than to fear. Intimida- 
I tioii has failed more than once during the recent crisis, 
and the 'fwrks aro jicrhaps encouraged by perceptiou of tho 
wilful perversity with which tlio Russian Government has 
placed itself in tho vrong. Tht? morrow of the sigimtupp 
of the Protocol was not a woll-choson occasion for cast¬ 
ing diplomacy to the winds. 

It is still ubt absolutely certain that Russia has resolved 
to make war. Tlio Imperial Govorurneiit may, if it thinks 
lit, mriko a new display of moderatiou by oncomoreappeal- 
iiig to tho European Powers to join in measares for tho 
coercion of Turkey. It will bo easy to represent tbe dew 
liberate rejection of the Protocol as aji affront not only to 
Russia, but to all the signatarics of the document. If an 
interval of time is provided before tho advance of the 
Russian amy, I'ingland at least will lose no chanco of pre¬ 
serving peace, oven when success seems difficult or im¬ 
possible. For tbe present it will, if negotiatioui are 
continued, not be necessary to explain in diplomatic com¬ 
munications that the actual crisis has been wDfuDy foirced^ 
on by Russia. ThcfTTupkish Government has, like 
other coutroveinialists, auswered tho meaning or the 
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dnoty apd not roerelv the lan^unwo, of an adversary. No 
im^iartial oHbio of rrinco Goiuchakoff’s despatches could 
that ho xuoant to impose on Turkov tlie altcrnativo 
, 9* "War or of humiUatini^ subniission. Tho bulanco 
of pTubability is now apdnsb even the temporary 
. IJoatponement of a doclariU.ion of war. As soon as 
nnoerbainty is at an end tho Opposition will by sonio 
formal motion challenge the policy of tho Government; 
and their leaders will not he at a loss for plausible 
aconsations and elfcclive taunts. It will bo said that, of 
the three objects of thwarting Knasian .ambitioT^; annmd- : 
ing the condition of tlm Christian subjecto of Turkey, and 
of preserving peace, not one ha^ after tho laborious 
negotiations of a year and a half, been approximately 
..attoinud. The defence of iho Government, if it is 
judiciously conducted, will ennsist in tho proof lhaC. 
SDCCCHS was impossible without the use of force. Mr. 
OLADSTOMi and hip i^i-iends will reply tiuit joint coercion 
would have both secured the submission of 'furkey and 
provided means for tbo cliective protection of the JJulgai’ian 
ChristiaTiS. Russia, it will bo ssid, goes unwillingly to 
because England refused to share in assuming a 
^^'Ciropoau Protectorate. It cannot bo denied that such 
' a policy might perhaps have proihiccd results which 
would liave been acceptable; but tlic uricertaiulies and tho 
possible failure of meH-siires which have nr^t been tried 
must also be taken into consideration. The best apology 
for tho Government is that, wliile joint action svas still 
possible, the Opposition shrunk from pledging iUelf to a 
course which would probably not have found favour with 
tho country. Tho Ministers tamld nut he expected to run 
risks for which their opponents w'uuld not even accept a 
hypothetical re.sponsibility. 


THE JICIXIIOT. 


S IR STAFFORD NOIITHCOTE dcsorr^es credit for 
his simple liudget and his unpretending speech. In 
former times his ingenious prcdocessiws have sometimes 
taken tho opportunity of a balanced accounts to alter the 
system of taxation by .supplying defects which had in tho 
first instance boon tidibcratciy created. Sir Stafforo 
NoktucOTE had no money to sparo, and he therefore gave 
nothing away; and, having no immediate nefni of money, 
bo made no new demand on the taxpayer. Tlie reveiiue 
is estimated at somewhat over seventy-nine millions, and 
the expenditure at nearly tho same amount; for, according 
to modern notions, a snrplu.s of 300,000/, scarcely deserves 
notice. It must bo remembered that tho estimates of 
expendituro include a not incoii.siderablo contribution to the 
capital account iu the form of payment of debt. Tt would 
have been highly unsatisfactory to metldle with u Sinking 
Fund which was established only two years ago, as 
there was no urgent necessity for committing a himneial 
irregularity. Mr. IjOWe’s confident assertion that the 
Sinking-Fund would bo appropriated to tho purposo.s of 
the first Chancellor of the Exchequer who found himsell 
iu dilliculty was one of those p^phueics which tend to 
defeat thomselvea. Tho House of Commons is less likely 
to bo iWistablc when it has been publicly accused of caprice. 
According to tho Cuanckl.lou of the ExciiEquFit, no 
loss than 15,000,000/. have, since tho acce.ssion of the 
present Government, been employed eiilier in tho redaction 
' of debt or in somo other form of capital expenditure. If 
tho statement is accurate, tho charges of extravagance 
which are sometimes preferred against the jGoverument by 
political opponents admit of an eti'oetive answer. Tho 
tinaucial policy of both parties is in truth the same. It is 
xmposaiblo to conjecture the course which Lord BiiACOiNS- 
FIELD might adopt if he were to encroach on tho province 
of tho Chancellor of tho Exciiequeb. He has the good 
sense to leave Budgets to bo arranged by a colleague who 
unders^tands finance, and the result is in the present 
instance satisfactory. 

Although tho small surplus of tho year which now closes 
was produced by au accident, the chances are greatly in 
favour of at least a.s good a result in the year for 
which provision is made in tho Budget, The mere increase 
of population affects tbo produce of tho indirect taxes; 
and there is somo reason to hopo that industrial and com¬ 
mercial activity may partially revive. The imports of raw 
material indicate the auticipnlion by manuhwtnrork of a 
more active season; and it is a remarkable fact that the 
tonnage of ships built during tho last twelve months is 


considerably larger than that of the previous your. On 
tho other hand, pauperism is unfortunately once mote in¬ 
creasing after a long period of decline; and it may bo con¬ 
jectured from the late fall in tho Excise revenne 
that wages at last tend to follow tho diminution of 
profits, Tho Chanceli.or of the Exchequer is as unable as 
tho mass of tbo community to anticipate the futuro with cer¬ 
tainty; but he commands tbo best flourooaofinforinationi &hd 
tho opifiiob wLich is expressed in his speech and impllQd 
in his policy forms one of the materiJa of a probabiv-' 
judgment. Sir Btaifokd Northcotk is thoroughlv hnbued 
with tho orthodox traditions of his office; and ho would 
eijconnier a certain amount of inconvenience and un¬ 
popularity in preference to tho alternative > of a probable 
deficiency. It is well tliat financiers and skilled ad¬ 
ministrators in general should cultivate a professional 
conscience, and adlicro obstinately to general rules. Tho 
soundness of the English financial system is mainly duo 
to Hie abhovronce of deficits which has boon felt by many 
Kuccossivo Ministers. Tho easy process of filling up a 
margin by hiuns leads to every kind of laxity and abuse. 
Nevertheless, tlio risk of a nicely balanced Budget is not 
so great as to defy calculation. Tho worst that could 
happen if tho estimates of revenue proved to have been 
too .sanguine would bo a trifling increase of the floating 
debt. A year heneo, iliero will be abundant meaiiR of 
judging whether tho late failure of elasticity is temporary 
or permanent. Even if it should unfortunately have btjcn 
found necessary to provide a supplement to the revenno, 
Sir Stai’FORD Nortiicotb or his successor cun make pro¬ 
vision in the next Budget for tho repayment of any 
advance. 

In a depressed season it is allowable to regret tho pro¬ 
fuse libi^rality with which taxation has been remitted 
whenever tho revenue has exceeded the expenditure. 
Eornier Chancellors of tho Exchequer, while they readily 
liptetied to demands for relief, practised the pious fraud of 
understating their expectations; and consequently they 
had for tho most part a margin which was applied uiuh*r 
the provisions of the law' to tho redemption of debt, ‘lu 
case of need tho same sum afforded a security against at- 
unforeseen reduction of receipts. Only four years ago Sir 
Stab’FORD Northooth had the disposal of a surplus of 
six millions, which ho increased to a certain extent by an 
alteration in the mode of keeping accounts. His opponents 
sometimes acense a Conservative Government of having 
frittered away a liiberal surplus, forgetting that Mr. 
Glaustonk had disposed in advance of more than the whoh- 
amount by tho proposals of his election addrcs.s. The part 
of tho surplus which was presented to tho ratepayers in 
aid of local cxponditiiro might perhaps have been prudently 
retained ; but both parties wore then pledged to the sanu’ 
questionable policy, and the Government would not have 
been supported by its followers in a repudiation of the 
promises of the former Ministry. Mr. Lowe had also 
rendored necessary tho abolition of tho small remnant of 
tho sugar duty; and a considerable addition to the expou- 
dituro had been incurred by tbo abolition of army purchase. 
On the whole, it may be confidently tesserted that the fiscal 
condition of the finances has little or no connexion with 
politics or with party. 

Sir. Stafford Nobthcotb courteously said in his reply to 
somo desultory coraments on his Budget that the discus¬ 
sion had been extremely inte^ting. He was perhaps more 
inclined to do jnstico to hisAtic-s bccauso their judgment. 
had on the whole been favourable. Some authorities in' 
finance expressed a fear, which cannot bo called unreason¬ 
able, that the Uhaegellob of tho Exchequer had been too 
sangnino in lus anticipations of ravenue. It is possible that 
his calculations may be falsified by the result; but ho has 
for the first time in many years assumed that there will be 
a falling off in tho receipts from both Gastoms and 
Excise; the increase which is expected from the Post O^ce 
will almost certainly accrue; and perhaps it might have been 
allowable to anticipate some further profit ixom the tele¬ 
graphs, Mr. Childevs, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Baxter 
naturally desired to place on record their doubts whether 
Sir S. Northgotb might not have been unduly sanguine ; 
but probably any one among them, if be had been 
responsible for the Budget, would have adopted the 
principle of letting well alone. The suggestion which 
was lately made of an addition to the spirit duties 
has received no support; aud the mote probable 
alternative of an increase of the Income-tax would 
have involved serious hardsbip. There could, of course. 
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bi& RO «t!oa0&ibr Y«pcaUn|]t etea the aroalloftb tux when the 
attummeAt df m ^uilibttaBi « not nhsolntely* certain, It 
forttinatefy hap^wne^tbat thepa has ol late no 
tion againat any existing burden except the tnslwny 
pftaRRngera’ tax. Both trarcllerfl and shareholders roust 
bo well aware that an immediate application of relief 
would havo been at the same time hopeless and impolitic. 
Within the next two or three weeks it is possible that the 
representatives of other intorosfes may, as if for the pur- 
^ppe of barring a Parliamentary statute of limitations, 
remind the Hnnse of Conitnona of claims to bo preferred in 
more favourable seasons. No serious controversy will arise 
either on the principles or tlio details of the Budget. 'J’he 
■only anxiety which had been previously felt related to ft 
poBsiblo iuoreasoof taxation; and Sir S. Nou ruccu B was more 
< 5 i>n«iderate than some of his prcdeccssfU'siTi tmikmg, before 
be had arrived at th« middle of bis statement, tlio welcome 
anuonncinient that things were to remain as they are. 
Tlio disrloBuro was rbotorieally judicious, because it lelt 
tlje House of Commous at liberty to listen with a mild 
satiKlactitm to detailed accounts ot tlic operation of the 
Sinking Fund, and to the reform which is to be intro¬ 
duced into tlio administration of Savings Banks. TIio 
gent ral result of the statement and the discuBsion will 
cejtuiiily not tend to weaken the Oovernjhent. 


rniNCE BIbMAIiCK. 

f I'^HE end of Prince BiSMAKeK’s resignation is that ho 
I las not ro.sigrj(;d, but is to have a lu»;g holiday. The 
Kmpkioi? niitumliy feels that he eannot do without bis 
gn Hi lulviser <o ktrep him right, and the aiuiouncemeni of 
tjje I'lfiNCF.’.s resigiiiition (rausird such dismay in Berlin that 
the COUTH ry evidently share.s the Icelings of the Sovereign. 
Some diliiculty appears to be felt a« to the proper mode in 
which lie is to he temjwrarily replaced; but this must bo 
jHM'ely ii matter of form. Whoever may replace him, it is 
■obvious that the one buainess of his Bub’^uLutes mast be to 
dw nolhmg ; tor, if they did anything, they inu.sfc consult 
linn, and, if tliey consulted him, tli’ey w’oiild bj>uiI his holiday 
and deprive liim of all chaueoof regaining health. As far as 
its domestic coneerna go, Germany must shar-o the holi¬ 
day ol,. iUs (JjiANCiil-LOu, and, as to its foreign ulfairs, 
wlietiier lie resigns, or lakes a holiday, or oontirmea at his 
post, Prince Bibmauck must guide them us long as he lives. 
Tluue vv.i- much to be BUid lor ilio proposal of the Pkincb 
thiit iho Prussian and German J’arliaments should for a 
while see how, in tho sphere of domestic business, they 
could get on without him. It might liavo been a useful 
jircparuiioii for tlie day when they must manage for thein- 
Kcive.s as well as tlmy can. But it is perhaps natural that 
tliey should &hriiik from trying the experiment bo long as 
it is [losBible that lio.should any day come back and explain 
to them how badly they have been doing tbeir work. 
Foreign atlairs, too, have in the last few days taken bo 
very scjious a turn that Germany may be excused for 
tbuiking tliut Iho present is not a timo when domestic I 
an'iiirs eiiu be expected to occupy a large share 
of tbfir attoutiou. Tlie position of Germany is at this | 
moment one of so much anxiety that the nation may well 
be wrapt up iu it, and find no other consolation than that 
which tlio tlioughb that Prince Bismauck is at hand to direct 
atl'airs can give. U is said, lor example, that Faanee and 
Italy joiued Russia in preMlbg for an answer from Turkey 
^ beliore a specified day, aua this co-operation of three of' 
* -tbeir neiglibours may give Germany matter for serious 
reflection. It is easy to oxaggerato the importance of what 
may be an accidental trifle; but when France, Italy, and 
llubsia, on what seems to bo the eve of a war, take a line 
in any way divergent from that adopted by Geiroany and 
Austria, it roust be a comfort to perple.xed Germans to 
know that Prince Bibmaccx is watching over them, and will 
Rce that no harm Bhall happen to them that human skill 
and courage and foresight can avoid. 

Prince Bismarck’s old odvousary Count Arsim has once 
more come before the pubHo with a small volume in 
which he endeavours to Show that he was very badly 
trcatoil by the Princr in March, 1873, when negotiations 
were going cm for an early evacuation of Franco, As one 
of the grounds of aec^nsatbn against Count Abi^im on the 
occasipn of his recent extraordinary trial was that.during^ 
these negotiations tie had so culpably mismuaged inatters 
as to have prejudiced the interests of his country^ he is 
quite rights to idiow, ao fiat a» he can, that the acoiiaatum in 


not in any ivay warranted by tho facts. Everything oofli* 
nected with that trial is ofien to the severest critioism. tt 
was perfectly ludicrous to give tho grand name of high 
treason to the worst of Count As^nsPs errors. The trad 
was conducted in secret, so that tho real merits of the 
were concealed from the world; and the sentenco tras ab¬ 
surdly severo. All that can be said for Prince BtsMABCK is 
that it is more pferhaps tho fault of his country than of 
himself that bad laws and bad tribunals should have made 
I such a perversion of justice possible j while on behalf of 
I Germany it must bo remembered tliat the Parliament has 
i very recently marked its seii.seof tho injustiedof the Arnim 
! trial by fixing tho Supreme Court of Appeal at l.<Gipzic in¬ 
stead of Berlin. If in lii.s new pabKcation Conut AKNIm’s 
object is to show that nothing he did in tho spring of 1873 
could by tho wildp.st mijjconstruction bo considered a 
ground for an acciisatioTi of high treason, he will have 
proved his point to the satisfaction of every impartial 
reader. But, if it i.s merely aaked whether his account 
of the negotiations of 1873 is calculated to raise his 
professional reputation, a question is raised which it 
IS not very easy to uiiswor. In one way Prince Bismauck 
did not treat him well. While bo was charged with tho task 
of negotiating with M. Tuieus at Puris, IVince Bismarck 
behind hi.s back negotiated separately with M. TuiERS, both 
through General AIaM’Euifel at Nancy and through H. 
Gontaui’ Biuon ot Berlin. But Count Aknim gave Prince 
Bis-Mabck some provocation. Ilis notion of ins iiosition 
was that ho was a negotiator appointed directly by the 
EMi'ErcoR to negotiate, ami, ns ho thought at tho time, and 
Bays now, ho was a much better negotiator than Prince 
Bismarck was. Ho hud a plan of his own, which ho 
thought Prince Bismauck was spoiling. Ho novov 
pi*etcndc(l that he hud any right to disobey Prinoo 
Bismarck’s positive orders, but ho construed the 
Prince’s orders bo us to make them fall in as much as pos¬ 
sible with his own views. If ho had really de.sirod 
to carry out tho wiMhes of the head of tlio Foreign 
OIRce, he might have ascertained in an hour or two by tele¬ 
gram wlmt iho.se wishes were, lie would Lave asked for 
lustruciious on the points as to which ho professed to doubt. 
Instead of <loing so, he reserved to himself all the latitudo 
which any doubts could create, so as to retain his inde¬ 
pendence, and negotiate ns he thought best. Technically 
speaking, Count Arnim was so far riglit that ho cannot 
perhaps be said to have committed any one grave and in¬ 
disputable liiult; but lio never eo-operated with Prince 
Bismarck as a zealous subordinate co-o2)eratos with a chief 
whom ho respects. 

The Aunim incident is worth studying in all its l)earing8, 
as it furnishes a clue to much that ig otherwiso obscure iu 
Prussian liio, in Piinco Bismarck’s history, and in tho 
troubles which have led to his present desire to quit hi« 
position for a time. Count A Rnim asks what seems to bo 
u very pertinent question. He inquires why, if Piinco 
Bismarck was not Batisfted with him in 1873, ho did not 
then ask the EMVEBfoR to remove him from the Paris 
1 Embassy. The Bimplu answer is that tho Prince could not 
have asked the Emituor to remove him. To do so would 
have been contrary lo*tlio traditions of Prussian admiuiB. 
tration. The theory of this administration is that all the 
higher ofticials hohl their offices directly from the Sovereign, 
and one caunot bo removed because another, although 
nominally his suiierior, does not like him. To obtain his 
removal it is necessary to make out a eaae against him, 
and iu 1874, when Prince Bismauck had, as ho thought, 
got a ciuu) against Count Arnim, he Bubmittod it 
to tho Emperor, and Count Arnim fell into di»- 
grace. Tins cilso was very highly charged, and mado 
out Count Arnim to bo a much worse man than he roal^ 
was. In.stead of saying, which he might have said with 
perfect truth, that Count Arnim was a vain, fussy, im¬ 
practicable man, ill stited for tho conduct of grave aflairs, 
and particularly ill suited for a post like that of Ambassador 
at a critical time, Prineo Bismarck informed the Emperor 
that the Count sacrificed public to private interests, and 
was so notorious for want of truthfulness that no one in 
London would believe a word he said. These were serious 
charges, and, so far as is known, were undeserved, ak 
I though it mnst bo said that M. Thiers complained 
of the double dealing of Count Arnim, and Count 
Arnim boa shown a wont of straightforwardness as 
to the authorship of some recent publications at¬ 
tributed to his pen, which is much to be regrettetL 
Having pnoe ma^^a cose agmnftt Count Arnim, Prhiea 
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Bismabck was impelled to 8ul>staTit.iatio and agjfravate j 
it, until at last be was led to making liis viclim amenable to 
the ridiculous charge <>f high treason. AVliat has happened 
in Count AltNlM'S case has happened in others, and Prince 
Bismarck has crushed other oliicials of whom hp wished 
to get WA. But he cannot crush every one who thwarts 
him, and ho finds in tlio official world constant obstacles 
intorposed in the way of what he desires being carried out. 

‘ It iH not surprising that he is sornetiines wcaued to death 
of such a position, and that the strain of a series of small 
contests and small disappointments tells on him. Although 
bo is far abl^r in every way than any oilier German ollicial, 
be is no dciubt often wrong, and other otlicials are right. 
But the dillicnlty that pres'ies on him is that, how¬ 
ever right ho may be, other officials can thwart 
him, unl('SH ho can make out a case which will 
justify their removal. Probably he ctmld now, if he were 
to exercise his whole influence, get his wa.y in anything he 
desired; but he cannot exercise such an inllmmco except 
on rare occaHion.s, when he think.s it worth while to have 
a contest out and show that ho is suproino. High offico on 
fiU(*h terms is hard work for a man who burns to do great 
things, and to do them rapidly ; and, if any statesman in 
Europe ought to enjoy a holiday \^hlll ho gets it, it is 
Prince Bismaiu k. 


Tuic IKJ81I ob.stih:ctjves. 

M r. BIGGAR, and in a lesser degree !^^r. PAiiNTLr,, 
may fairly plumothem.selves on being the successes of 
the Session, d'hey have essayed more than mortal member 
ever cssuyed before, they have accomplished more than 
mortal memlicr ever accomplished before. No man lui.s 
surveyed legislation with bo extensive a view as .Mr. nimiAK; 
no imm, i-xcept Mr. PAUNhiLL, has maintaim'd a point of 
order ngainsb the Chairman of Committees, the sense of the 
House, and the plain facts of the case, and ended by , 
getting his umcndinent accepted by the (jovernTru nt. But I 
tlieir greatest triumph was on Monday lust. The Mutiny , 
Hill bud been delayed by a discussion on tbn status of j 
militia otfieers, and it was past miilnight beu-ie (be Si’Kakhii ' 
left ibo <‘.hair. The clauses of this particular Bdl ficldoni ; 
A ary from year to jear, and there w as no reason why in a i 
single well-spent houi* very great progress ahonld not have | 
been made with it. .Mr. PKTKit Tayumi laid delivered liini- 1 
self of his customary prt'test against doing jinything 
after twidve, ntid, this trilling form having linen oomplied 
with, Jilr. llAunv natiiially expected to find the field clear. 
He little thought that the twin Irish obstructives had detur- 
luinod to Inst their eiiipiro over the House by watching 
the result, of their simple appearance on their legs. Mr. 
BnuiAUand Mr. J^aunlll successively supported Mr. PETiiB 
Tavlou’.s objection, and the Skciiltary of State at once 
gave way. Ho knew too well what would happen if ho 
held out. Hi vision would have followed division, until 
at length the Government would have Immui forced to 
accept at throo o'clock the adjournment which they had 
resisted at. ouo. No wonder Mr. Hakoy shrank from the 
nnequal contest. After midnight time and th(‘ forms of 
the House of Commons fight with terrible elf'ect for the 
obstrnctives. They have certain victory before them if 
they have only the persistence to fight on, whereas u very 
litUo resistance can make it impossible fur the Government 
to win, When once the small hours have been reached, 
the only chance of gelling through business is to eschew 
speeches and divisions. A single member Avho is resolved 
to speak and resolved to divide must inevitably get Ids 
own way in the end. 

The tactics of the Irish obstructives would bo amusing 
if they were not so exceedingly inconvenient. There is 


the notice*paper Mr. Biooab or Mr. Pabstell appeara thoro 
as well. They are like the inconvenieot sprites of their 
I native land from whom there is no escaping, and whom 
i the victim finds it the best philosophy to accept as 
' something as inevitable as the weather or the fliefc Mr. 

I HaRdt seems to be in excellent training for the assumption 
. of this resigned attitude. He may even como in the end to 
! feel a positive pleasure in the reflection that at the worst 
his night’s work will be over in fair time. No Govern¬ 
ment can bo held answerable for foiling to pass measnro^i, 
which have to bo carried over Mr. Biguah’s body. If ho 
chooses to throw himself in the way of useful legislation, 
the Government may fairly plead that the responsibility 
rests with him. But tho pnblio has an interest 
in this question superior to that of any Government, and 
it is this interest that is attacked by Mr. Bigoak and 
: Mr. Parnell. Legislation i.s not simply a record of the 
S scores which the Cabinet has made during succossivo 
I So.ssions; it is tho application of appropriate methods of 
1 treatment to particular ailments of the body politic. Mr. 
j BiCiOar seems to have determinod that, so far as he has 
, the power, the body politic shall go untreated. The relation 
' between the thing which needs be done and the measure by 
which it is proposed to do it is often so problematical that 
Mr. Biociab may in the end cause very much leas mischief 
than ho hopes and desires to cause. But tho resistance which 
he seems bent upon opposing to every Government measure 
is HO cutircly unconnected with the nature and contents 
of tho measure that there i.s no rca^n to suppose that hi.s 
activity will bo restricted to legislation with which the 
public miglit dispense without much loss. Indeed it is pro¬ 
bable that tho glory of obstructing a Bill of really vital 
con,sequence would have even more churm for him than 
tho humbler distinction of obstructing Hills about which 
nobody cares very much whether tliey are passed or not. 

It must bo admitted that the prospect, is a discouraging 
one. There are men who aro amenable to argument or 
remonstrance, who can bo convinced that, tho course they 
are pursuing is unworthy or inconvenient, and who may 
not in the end carry out their own threats. But ncitlitir 
Mr. Bigoab nor Mr. pATtMU.L appears to bo made of this 
pliable sbutf. Indeed, for a man to bo open to rca.son, ho 
mu.st almost nece.ssarlly have some rea.'ioii for what ho 
proposes to do. In that case there is a cliaiico of showing 
him that he has not chosen lii.s means well, and that ho 
may attain his end irmrc surely by another road. But 
the Irish obstructives seem to have no motive in 
w’hat they do, except indeed so far as the desire of 
giving tho Oovornment and tho House of Commons 
as much annoyance as possible can bo called a motive. 
Supposing this to be their aim, it is impossible to 
prove to them that thoir tactics aro not annoying, 
because the very attempt to induce them to abandon 
them is an nduiission that they have found out how to 
make themselves disagreeable. If there is any one on this 
sido of St. George’s Channel for whom they have any 
roHpect, it is Mr. Burr , and Mr. Butt has already failed in 
dissuading them from tho intentions of which they have 
given evidence. If be cannot move them, it is certain 
that no one else will have any better success. Nor is there 
much chance that thoir constituents will resent tho lino 
taken by their representatives. They may groxv tired of 
Mr. Biugau and Mr. Parnell on other grounds, and may 
refuse to return them at tho next election; but, if 
their rejection is not based do tho fact of their being 
obstructives, there will be no certainty that thoir succcs- 
H(u'« in tho coiilideuco of these fickle electors may not bo 
eager to distinguish themselves in the same fashion, and to 
1 prove that, while they are the superiors of Mr. Biggab and 
i Mr. Parnell in other ways, they are not inferior to them 
I ill the characteristic which has been the foundation-stone 


quite enough of uncertainty in the progrc8.s of legislation 
without its being aggitivated by tho boiisistent opposition 
of men like Mr. Biouau and Mr. |;*akni;ll. With tho be.st 
intentions a Minister is constantly unable to push measures 
oil as fast as ho wishes, and if they have at all fallen 
behind, his ouly plan is to snatch every opportunity of 
geteing them advanced a stage. If Mr. Biggar or Mr. 
Paunkll stand ready with a motion that the next step, 
wlintover it is, bo taken that day six months, tho flow of 
such opportunities is at once checked. There is an end to 
those quiot half-hours in which membors enough to make 
a House cau be kept within cull, ami a Bill be hurried 
throtigU Conunitico without a division and almost 
without a remark. Every time that tho Bill appears on 


! of their fame. Of course there are methods of checking 
I obstruction which it is in tho power of Parliament to re¬ 
sort to ; but they have, one and all, tho vice of being more 
injurious to tho public interest than the evil against which 
they would be directed. It must not bo forgotten that 
there are occasions on which obstruction is a perfectly 
sound policy, and no means of silencing Mr. Biqqar is 
likely to bo discovered which would not be equally effica¬ 
cious in silencing men of very different character and 
purpose. The example of the United States serves 
to show that, if there can be V filibustering on the 
part of a minority against a majority, there can bo equal 
tyranny on the part of a miaorifcy over a minority. Tho 
obstructiveticss of a minority, pni^oseloss and inconvenient 
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as it may be, can at wovst only prerent a good meanTire from 
be^g passed. Bnt tbe detemixiation of a majority to put 
down obstruotion, if tbe forma of thq liemslature are such 
as to give scope for it, may lead to bad measures being 
passed without discussioti. This is in almost every con- 
eeivable case the greater evil of the two, and for this reason 
it is better that the House of Commons should endure Mr. 
BiaoAa and Mr. PAaNBLL, intolerable as they threaten to 
become, mthor than, by introducing any of the modes of 
cutting short a debate with which other Legislatures are 
familiar, lesson one of the chief safeguards that exist against 
hasty and vicious legislation. After all, man is a ebange- 
'able being, and even Mr. Bigg Ait may in' time gitiw tired 
of being the standing nuisance of the House of Commons. 

FRENCH TA.RIFFS AND ENGLISH TRADE. 

HE failure of Messrs. Fiwel and Sons of Bristol is sure 
to attract much attention and sympathy, not only 
because the stoppage of largo works brings ruin and 
misery on a nnmbei' of innocent people, but because the 
misfortunes of the firm are not to be ascribed to any want , 
of capital, good management, or attention to the sound 
principles of business, but ai*o entirely duo to the fiscal 
arrangements of foreigU'COuntries, and especially of France. 
The founder of the house was a German, who, being drawn 
for service in the armies of NAPOfiCON, escaped to Heligo¬ 
land, and thence to London, where he obtained employment 
in a sugar refinery. His ability led to his rapid progress in 
life, and he ultimately became the founder of the works at 
Bristol which have now been closed, and the largo Ibrtuno 
ho transmitted to his descendants has been fruitlessly ex¬ 
pended in a vain struggle against foreign competition. 
Franco gives French BUgar-refiner.s a bounty on exporta¬ 
tion that enables them to undersoil FInglish manufac¬ 
turers, and Belgium and Holland follow the example of 
France. The English refiners have made a good tight. 
They refused to own themselves beaten. They tried to 
make good their ground by improvements in machinery 
and rigid economy in expenditure. But tlioir rivals did 
what they did, introduced inodcim appliances, and attended 
to every detail with the minutest care. In the end there 
was nlways this weight of the bounty against the Englisli 
refiner, and the burden ha.s at lost proved too heavy for a 
rich, prudent, and enterprising firm like that of Messrs. 
Finzel. The Counterslip premises where tho operations 
were cai’ried on arc said to have been the most e-xtensivo 
of tlie kind in England. Six liundred hand.s wero em¬ 
ployed; twelve hundred tons of sugar woro turned out a 
week, and a fleet of sixty vessels was engaged in trans¬ 
porting the supplies of raw material. Tho firm is ruined, 
the works arc closed, the hands are starving, the ships are 
laid up, for no other reason than that a set of private 
persons whoso conduct has been blameless havo boon 
beaten in a pecuniary contest by tho wealth of a nation. 
It is Franco that pays tho bounty, and it is by Franco, 
with tho boundless resources of a great nation, and not by 
French manufacturers, that tho English firm has been ■ 
undersold. It is the peculiar features of tho case that 
make it interesting. The snfiering caused by the stoppage 
of Messrs. FiMsgsL's works at Bristol is far exceeded by the 
misery attending the paralysis of other branches of trade. 
The industry of sugar-rotining is not a largo one as 
industries go in England. Eight years ago it was calcu¬ 
lated that the refineries in tho kingdom numbered fifty, and 
that the capital engaged was a million and a half. These 
are small figuros in tho vast total of Engli.sh trade. But 
commercial distress is ordinarily caused by tho vicissitudes 
of business, the consequences of Free-trade here and Protec¬ 
tion elsewhere, tho imprudence of speculators, or tho short¬ 
sighted exigencies of workmen. At Bristol tho cause of 
distress is quite exceptional. It is an illustration of tho 
effects produced by a siuglo cause the operation of which 
is not often traceablo in so conspicuous a manner. Messrs. 
Finzel have boon mined by Irannties, and by bounties 
alone. 

In old days it was nnivoYsally thought to bo a legiti¬ 
mate and clever stroke of business for a Government to 
encourage special industries by favouring them with a 
bounty. We, for example, had once our bounties on the 
exportation of corn and our bounties on the exporia- 
tion of linen. Bounties, too, are often given indirectly in 
the shape of drawbaeks; and it may he vemarked that, at 
the very period when the founder of the houso which has 


now failed was establishing bis business, he and ^ae 
engaged in the same trade had the advantage of an 
direct bounty; for tho drawlmck on exported sugar when 
refined was much larger than the duty on tlfo raw 
material, and the excess was simply a contribution f^m the 
English nation to the sugar-iufiners. In France the b^troot- 
sugar trade was avowedly nursed into oxiatenoo and 
prosperitjr by Navoleon and bis succeasoTS, in ordSTtbat 
France might not bo dependent on foreign suppliea daring 
a war with England; and the sugar business has over since 
been potted and fondled by Fiench legislators, and thn 
French nation has, for purposes partly p^itical, been called 
on to save it from tho trial of having to rest on its own 
merits. But tho xnoro tho subject of bounties is con* 
sidored, the Imixlor it is seen to be to distinguish their 
eilccts from those of other forms of Protection. By paying 
bounties to its sugar-refiners Franco makes a present, not 
only to them, bnt to tho English public, which gets refined 
sugar cheaper titan it otherwiso would get it. Mosers. 
Finzel havo been rained because they havo been 
undersold; an<l fiinco they liuvo been undersold tho 
consumer must havo had the benefit of tho competition. 
Franco has lost so far os she has made this present to tho^ 
foreign purchaser, and so fur as all Protection must make 
a country loso; but from the English point of view there 
has been a gain to ns, except that in a very circuitous 
manner every country sulfers by aey otiicr country adopt* 
iug a vicious financial system. One of tho commonplaces 
of Froo-trado doctrine is that wo are to think of oar con¬ 
sumers and not of our producers. Messrs. Finznl arc 
mined, but English families sweeten, tbeir tea at a lower 
cost. It is true that when tho bounties have killed off 
English competitors, ibreiguers may take advantage of the 
abNonce of competition to raise their prices, and so it 
might bo thought that in the long run sugar Would bo 
dearer here. But Frcc-trado always works in this way. 
If tho United States threw open their iron market, Eng¬ 
lish competition might not improbably kill, or at least 
seriously hamper, tho competition of American pro- 
dueors, and then English ironmasters might raise tbeir 
price.s. It m;iy be said that tho competition among 
these ironmasters themselves would prevent this. But 
in t!ii^ same way it may bo said that the competition 
among sugar-rctinors would toll, and tho French are not 
alone in the field, but have Belgian and Dutch rivals. 
The countries, too, which give bounties may be supposed 
to havo some glimmerings of common sense left; and as 
tho refiners can, with tho present low prices, conplcd with 
the bonnti(is, do very well, it is obvious that, if tho prices 
wero raised, they could thrive with smaller bounties, and 
.so the bounties would be reduced. But, as it is the 
bountios that prevent English competition, tho foreign 
refiners, in order that this competition may notreonr, have 
every reason to prefer largo bounties and low prices fc 
small bounties and high prices; and their natural aim 
would bo to keop down tho prifco of sugar in Eugland low 
enough to justify their claim to os large a bounty as they 
now enjoy. • 

Tlio silk industry of Coventry has sent tbia week a 
deputation to l4prd Derby to explain how dreadful are tho 
sufferings and bow great the tosses which that indnstry 
has had and still has to endure in conscqucnco of Franch 
competition. There w^as only one answer for Lord Debby 
as a Free-trader to make. It is tho principle of our recent 
legislation to think of the cou.sumer very much and of the 
producer not at all. Coventry suffers, but EngliaUyromon 
purchase that strangely flabby and greasy material which 
. now passes by the name of silk at a much lower price than 
! they used to do. Lord DEimr asked tho deputation if any 
reason conld no given why English manufaeturers were 
beaten on thair own ground by French raannfactnrers ; and 
ho ventured to suggest that some deficiency in taste or 
skill might bu the true cause. But the members of 
tho deputation would not listen to this for a moment, 
and urged, with on imi^assioned confidence which 
showed now thorongbly their own case had impressed 
them, that in point of artistic design and finish ^glish 
I silks left nothing to be desired. They were inclined te 
attribute tbeir di.sastors to tho advantage the French have 
in being allowed to make tbeir workpeople labour for more 
hours in the week than is permitted in England. This, as 
Lord Debdv nq)liod, assumed that to wo)^ people for aa 
many hours as competition will induce iliem to work is aa 
advantage to a nation,.whereas it is precisely the continiy 
assumption that has guided recent English legislation. The 
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ihali the Core&iry mauufaot'urors really desire, and | 
which abno be efBcacious ia their eyes—tlio re- 

impeeitieft of proteotWe duties—is out of tho question. 
I^rd Dbbet simply asked tbo deputation to couaiiler how 
iiOp^eas/it ,would be to invite Parliament to roiutroduco 
pijoteotion itrhen it has been ahaudoued. The case of pro* 
diusen like Moesre. Finzkl, who buOlt not from tho com- 
.pabltian of rival producers, but from bounties, soems huriler 
tlUMutho^ of,(the Coventry silk manufactiirors; not that the 
miaery prodaood is greater or of a diQorcut kind, but be- 
oanso the Coventry euqdoyers liavo been l»ealcii in a tight 
between prodaoora ns to which Kot could most henolit or 
please consumers; vvlieroHS the Knglish I'efincrs have (x^on 
oeatien, not in a light between producers siiiij)ly, hut 
between one sot of producers ludped by the rvaourccs of a 
Hatfonandanother set not helped by the rcsourcoHof a nation. 
There seems something S(K*cially hard and unfair in kucU a 
contest being forced on any class of prorluccra, ami many 
persons ibioK tbaA in such a ciiso retaliatory duties aro 
instifiahle. This, forexamjde, is tho opinion lately exi)rca.scd 
oy Prince BtSM4UCK, who said that in a general way 
he was all fw Free-trade, but that ho must insist, on 
duttOB being imposed on ariicdcs coming from I'^ratico oa 
which a bounty was given. Great allowance must, how¬ 
ever, bo made for tin English Minister who declines to 
follow Prinoe Bi8Mau( 3K in this matter; for to impose rota- 
liatory duties is to raise the price to the consumer tor tho 
benefit of one class of producers. It i.s not surprising, 
therefore, that Lord DEUnr looks in another dircijtion for a 
remedy, and has been concentrating his cITorta on I lie con- 
oluBitNi of a oonvoution with the countries now giving a 
bountjT' on sugar, by winch they would recognize that 
bounties injan the country that givos them ; and tlius tho 
English refioor would he saved, not by retaliation, 
but by tlie conversion of France and its ncighhoura 
to sound principles of tinan(;o. Untorlnuatcly this cou- 
versiou tuakes slow (>rogress, and tho negotiations for a 
new sugar convention have bi‘oii unavoidably protracted ; 
so that, if the remedy over comes, it will havi, arrived 
too lato to save Mesars, Finzel from a di5a.slor which they 
have in no way deserved to encounter. 


AMEUIOA. 

f IIHERE seems to be little doubt that the President of 
X the UNITED States adheres in his dealings witli the 
South to the policy of cornpi’oiuiso which ho antiouiicod 
before his election. Even if he wore not iuflueneed 
by a i*ogard to justice and constitutional right, his own 
political intereefc would supply a KUiliiuent iiioLivc for 
conciliating tbo Soathcni Democrats. Doth tho Senate 
and the House are almost equally distributed between tho 
contending parties; and in cither branch of the Logisliiturc 
malcontent Ropublicana rnmht,, by co.aleseing with tlKi 
Democrats, form a inaj(»rity iiostile to tho PuKr?it»KN'i'. It 
was probably in tho expectation that the Democrats would 
support a Prc^siUout from whom they hoped for equitable 1 
treatment, that. the llopublican maiuigors in tho iSeiialo 
assmited te Cabinet nominations w'hicit must have been 
iiighly dwtasteful to themselves. Mr. Hates cannot fail 
to understand that a consistent pursuance of tho same 
(lolicy will t(hid to secure his iiulopcndcncc. Jh forc he can 
crmimonce the reform of the Civil Service to which ho is 
pledged, he must cripple faotions opposition both in llio 
Senateppd‘the liouBo. It is not to be auppo.sed that tho 
liepoihimanfl' in either branch will surreuder without a 
stiru|{g)e the patronage which thuy a{)propriMted to them¬ 
selves dnriiyg,tJio I'^rosidoncy of General Gh^nt. The 
strengtii,of parties cannot bo satisfactorily te.stcd until it 
is known whetbor the Pkbsjdent can rely on the .support 
id .the Buiithem Statca. The (lartisans whom lie liiia 
already .slighted may perhaps hope that concessions to the 
Bopthmii DotnoerMs may tend to revivo tho obsolete 
«agi^hlon in fhtonr of the nogroee. Notwithstanding 
the forethle reasons;,which recommend tho abatuiunmeub 
pf. FederaV mterfereucc in the dispute.'? of tho Southern 
fttMy <Bepub)^n potllicians hu(>ed that tho Puesi DEirr 
~ ‘' ho .umbarfossea hy personal con.'iideratious. Tho 
i^uppos^ to have elected Ropublicau 
nvmhters* Xtouisiana and South OuroHim aro tho 
Snjtoill',vrli6r phCMi the Presidentiul ehictors by whom Mr. 

hi^ competitor. If tho elections in 
if bo plausibly con- 

Jshm the disqualification 


of M^. PECiCAiin and Mr. CMAMPBRUtN. Aa is usual ih 
American elections, the names of all the Fcdend' and Btate 
cundidatea were placed on tlio same ticket; and there was 
probably little difihrenoo iu the numbor of votes which 
W'ere respectively recorded in thoir favour. When the 
Tribunal or Joint Committee of Congress resolved to accept 
without question the disputed returns, in favour of 
IlAYica, tho llopublicnu candidate.s for State oilicea probably 
believed that their own reiaru had been made secure. 

An mlmiHsion that the Dcmooraiio oandidatce were re* 
turned by a majority would not be technically inoonsistent 
with the decision of tho Joint Committee. It was deter¬ 
mined, though uqjforfcunatcly by a party vote, that Congress ‘ 
and a body appointed by Cuugress had no power to inquire 
into tho validity of a Slate roiurn. Although it was nOt a 
little Biirprisiug that tho Republicana should become zealous 
advocates of State rights, tho judgment of tho Tribunal 
may probably have been consistent with tho letter and 
spirit of tho Coustitutioii. The existeuoo of a wrong is 
no proof that a special remedy can be legally applied. If 
tho Fcdm-al Legislature could not in any case interfere 
in the choico of PrcBidctdial electors, no extravagance 
of fraud could give it a power not conferred by tho 
Constitution. The question whether ono of two rival 
candidates has been law fully elected Governor of a Btato 
may perhaps bo determined by other considerations. In 
practico General Gkant supported by military force tho 
Governmente and Legislatures which were returned by 
Lis own party, Tho intei-fcrunco of tlie Federal army iu 
State elections has long been regarded as an abuse, and 
the report that Mr. Havps has ordered the evacua¬ 
tion of tho State House of New Orleans will pro. 
bably bo confirmed. It is difficult to ascertain how the 
legal title to Executive or FedcraL^ffico i.s to be determined 
alter the withdrawal of tlie Fi'deral authorities; but it is 
generally understood that the great preponderance of moral 
and physical forco will enable tho Democrats to obtain 
p.').s.iOhRioii of the Govirnment. No framer of a Federal 
or Slate Constitution provided against the possibility of 
a disputed election. Every Assornbly, as a imle, exercises 
the rightof recognizing or rejecting the credentials of tliose 
who claim to be rneruber.s ol the body; but it would have 
boeu difficult to provide for the case which has now nctually 
oceurred of conflicts in more tlian one State between tv%o 
Lcgislatuixjs and two would-be Goveriiers. The docisiou 
will, after all, rest with the Federal Government. The 
President is required by the Constitution to supply on the 
demand of a State Government any force wdiich m.ay he 
necessary for the inaiutenanco of law and order. He is 
therefore compelled iu cuse.s of dispute to satisfy himself of 
the title of the functionmy who applies for aid; and, if 
General Gbant had not been ostentatiously influenced 
by party motives, his armed sujiportof Republican Govern¬ 
ments iu tho Sontljcru Slates would have boeu less soverely 
blamed. In the present case the Pkesioent may perhaps 
evade a direct decision, though the result of the contest 
will depend on tho course which ho may adopt. The 
Democratic ci n lidate.s for tho office of Governor in 
Louisiana and Bouth Carolina have no need to u.sk for tht,' 
aid of the Federal army. If they aro only left to them¬ 
selves, they will have no difficulty in establishing their 
authority, though the public peace may perhaps in the first 
instance bo seriou.'^ly cndiiugered. When Democratic 
Governments are ouce in pus.sessiou of power, there will he 
no reason to apprehend tlie iuture disturbance of a stable 
equilibrium. The Reiurning Boards will be appointed by 
the dominant party, and they will have comparatively little 
temptation to resort to fraud. In all but two of the 
' Southern States the superior race has already reclaimed its 
I supremacy, 

I The Special Conimi.ssiou which has been despatched to 
: Now Orleans has probably been appointed for the purpose 
of recuminondiug to the Peesideht a policy on which he 
I has already deteriuincd. In the Umted States, the choice 
I of a representative or agent is generally equivalent iu tlie 
adoption of a oertaiu course of action'. In the lato Juint 
Cormmtieo, every member, includ-ng the Judges of tlm 
Snproiuc Oaurt, voted rigidly with his party, altnough his 
duties were strictly judicial. The reception of the Com¬ 
mission at Now Oriruns proves that the Democrats are 
satisfied with its compodiiion, and that they h4ve there¬ 
fore a just reliance on its decision. It dxust by this time 
bon€)cossar^ to terminate the existing ambigniity i on every 
local question of adutiuistt|ition or oxpenditnie. There h«e 
ter several weeks t)«ea a ooftfliol or'aaiUwtit^ and ike 
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l<evOAoe, biBoaniM th^Mve pot been cortain^heilier the 
Demoerots or the Eepublicane could give a valid .receipt. 
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bat for flome tixpe poet there hes been a risk of civU com<' 
nvotion-^beth in New Orleans and in Charleston. Fortn. 
nately, the Pemoorats, though ^oy may despise their local 
adveKsarie^^have had the good senso to respeot tho Federal 
flag. In .all probability tljey will bo rewarded for their 
modcrataob by obtaining possesNion of the Government. 
Hr. ^ADn; HXMPT02i is said to have bee^uring his lato 
visit to Washington perfoctly satisiied with tho language 
and domeanom* of the Puesident, who is not likely to have 
excited hopes for Hho purpose of disappointing them, 
Wbilo tho Presidekt if bent ou rccouciling tho Southern 
States to the Union, he has judiciously iakcu an op}K)r- 
tunity of,sho^iing hia determination to maintain tho politi¬ 
cal equality of thq coloured race. The appointment of Mr. 
FkedkaiCK Doug[;ASs, who was once a slave, to the honour¬ 
able oiiico of Marshnl for, the district of Columbia soerns 
to have been received with general approbation. One 
of the Southern"' Democratic Senators supported tho 
nomination; and those wlm opposed the appointment 
were careful to found their objections ou tho alleged 
unfitness of tho camiidiite. The duties of a Marshal hi 
Washington are prohably not beyond tho capacity of 
a negro who has given many proofs of intelligrnco 
and energy; and^even if an obscure bnuich of the public 
scrvicOi.sulIevs foi‘ a time in efiicicncy, it was well worth 
while to satisfy the philantiiropic section of the 1^'puh- 
llcans that the claims of coloured citi/jens would not be 
overlooked. ^ It is more for the interest of the negroes 
that some of their number should be admitted itU) tho 
lower ranks of the ofiicial hierarchy than that they should 
displace tho superior rucc by obtaining the control of State 
legislatures and Govenuneuts. The Southern Ameriearis 
of Kuropean descent have no habitmd ill-will to tho uinun- 
cipatod slaves. It is only when they are expected to sub¬ 
mit to the dominion of their inferiors that they naturally 
resent a state of thiugft which is not tho less an abuse 
becanso it is authorized by a modern amendment of the 
Constitution. There is reason to hope that long before 
Mr. Hates has completed his term of oiiico the relations 
between Southern whites and negroes may bo peaceably 
and equitably settled. 


THE ELECTION AT IlORBEAUX. 

rilHE moderate Republicans at Bordeaux have not jnsti- 
X lied the hopes entertained of tliem. The uimsual stop 
AYuB taken of bringing t*;rwanl a new candidate at tho 
Second ballot, in or<lop to give them an opportunity of 
showing at the Inst moment their detestation of extrema 
views; but, so fur us can bo inferred from thoir action, they 
dislike moderate vii ws—at least luodorato views of tho 
odour presented to them by M. Caduc— quite as much as 
they dislike extreme views. Nearly half tho electors did 
not vote at all, and the o(*nsequenco was that the Irrecon- 
cilablo candidate was returned. This is a defeat, both for 
M. Simon and for M. Gamuetta. It is a defeat for M. Simon, 
inasmuch as it shows that tho profession of a general 
agreement with the Uepubiicau Government is no longer 
a passport to the contidcnce of moderate Republicans. 
It is dilBculfc to believe that under the late Ad¬ 
ministration tho same result w'ould have followed. 
To. begin with, the complexion of tho candidate 
chosen would probably have been difieront. M. Simon’s 
Cabineir rcpi^seuts ho small a section of French opinion 
that it is forced to make alliances somewhere. Though 
there is supposed to he no love lost between M. Simon and 
M. Gameetta, M. Gauoetta’s followers are more inolincd 
than any one olso to kei^p M.iSimon in power^^and it is to 
them therefore that the Goveoiment natarally look for aid. 
Copsoqucntly the cuudidato most natarally picked out at 
Bordeaux was an Qpportuiiist eand^ato.; ft wa^aupposed 
that he would command the .votes of M. GAUBEm's 
friends because be 4eld their particular views, and the 
votes of M. ^mON’s friends because^ ho was ready to givo 
a general support to^tiho Govemmeot, The polling showed 
how lax^ a sestiod of tlio electors are friends neither qf 
M. Gambrtta nor of M. Simon. Tfe<lonservative liepu^' 
lioaus * at Bordeaux do not MKim fo mak^ ahy ^flerenoe 
hotween the sev^aral Varieties of IWicalism.. '{'hoy 


not confldetioo enoagh in tho ^ present Gevj&riamfanibj 
think; it worth suppoHing even against such aGovsjrhnt^lijt 
tu» Ml Mm would liko to provide them with. Thia is the 
rmlt of a too rapid progress in the diroctimpL of what ore 
called-HepubUoan ideas. The Republicans in the 
of Deputies qre very far ahead of tho Republicaua in tbfii 
country, and the votes which they mive against k. Du^Atam X 
ropresouted thoir own views, not those of tho pai'ty-aut^^"^ 
doors. There arc no more timid politicians than French 
moderates of any party, and the moderate Eepublioans 
seem likely to prove this by yielding themselves op to a 
blind terror of M. SiMON heeauso ho has beeu a ibqmblicaq 
all his life. Their tost of a working. Eopublic is that it 
shall admit of being worked by meif' who are not them¬ 
selves Uepublieaus. One of tho secrets of M. Tuirrs’s 
I popularity was the knowledge thaElie was hot prevented 
by any principle from prooluimiDg a restoration. Ho, 
threw in his lot with the Republic because he had convinced 
himself that (be RLqmblic was tho system wbiph there wsa 
the best chance of establishing on a really permanent 
footing. When, at ter tho Royalist interregnum was over, M, 
Dufauee t ook oUlco under Marshal MAcMi^oli, he was sup¬ 
posed to carry on M. Tuiers's theory. He would have 
liked a coiiHtitotioual Monarchy better than a consti¬ 
tutional Republic; but, as tho former was out of hisjeacb, 

I ho took th(j best imitation of it that he could get. The 
moderate Republicans, who had mostly ao<*epted the new 
order of tbing.s ou the some half-and-half terms, saw in 
, this feeling a guai-:intec that the GovemmeUt would nol^ be 
carried into cxLiernes. A statesman who accepts an in¬ 
stitution because bo cannot help himself is not likely to 
take any more of it- than ho is obliged. When Mv DcyAQBlS 
was succeeded by M. Simon, this pai'ticular gnarantoo was 
no longer forthcoming. M. SiMON was a itepablicou on 
prinni|i]e and by conviution, and principles and oonyictions 
I are things which the moderate Frenchman holds, not quite 
without reason, in the most holy horror. His moderation 
is absolute, not rriativc. It docs not lead him to/BuppoHa- 
I a less extreiuu Government against a mors extreme, If lot ' 
is not Muii.slicd that citlier of them will give him oxarup^ - 
what ho w unts, lie lo-ses heart and ends by aupporhd o- 
iioithfir. One is :w bin.1, ho thinks, as the other, and, il;i;iter,‘" 
why should Lo troublo liimself tei choose between the^in.oer' 
Wlien tlie Kopablicans in the Chamber of Deputy® 
cided to ovortuni M. Dufaukb’s Ministry because '*** 
not sulaciently Republican, they did not titkethis KWg* 
oJ‘ their countrymen into account. The very 
which mado.M. Duka miE distasteful to them were t? ^I'^der 
tics that gaiinnl him conliJoiico out 
moderate politicians thought they had a ' 

fighting for. Tho Republic as administered 
mised lo be diflerent from any Fi;ench Ropubl^“» costing - 
gone before it. Of coui s<*, if tho genuim. 

Dcfaurr’s Ilcpublicauism had *boon open t**S*^‘*R***K * 
tiun, tho conduct of tho Republicans in Ih® «b(pk|f^d 
would have • been justifiable. HiOf all;? 
the worst is a Government which is 
tho institution it pvolesaes to protect. * B***? . 

adversai'ies did not pretend that,this ^ ^ , 

bad no suspicion that he was intriguing, 
form of Monarcliy for the Republic. the^followlng 

his version of the Republic was not t'^'‘®'5day- 
would pn'fer seeing thoir own vqrsir® power, had ’^n 
version. This was a perfectly naiur^® ' 

ference taken in itself; but those wl sin^* sli© left. ' 
mistake of not calculating the wh^o the ve^l , 

tained it. They had seen clearly ,, 
time how necessary it was to couci’^^f*^^ >. 

French men which had not 

such, and only toloratsd it bo__ ’ 

believe that it would give them ^ '»• ’ " .X\‘- 

they wanted. But they failed • ' 

because it was so unlike oth/., '■I'V’i.t 

body of Frenchmen bad form^ 
snb.titnto M. Swob foe M.' 
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minqUfilia^t ot the Ijdgitjn^jsfcs and the tm- ^ 
perialiats^ the l^j^lfban Govenunent mftjr% placed in ^ 
verj embarta^S^ .^lition. will have to Snafca large 
conceaftionatorj^ne Of p^r df tupppnentain or^rto^uy 
theii? aid tbo roniainder, and in wturtrer direotiod 

i tof e eohce^iona are made they will bo cqdiHy damaging 
the ^public. To attem ta^onoil iato the Extreme 
tJip ilflftaiyiiif fetsto pxesonl’lWBSWWTl!? 


ilh would be fiat f?lr to b^’to aw 

rb^ dubjeoted to an aijetio^ dhmse tne w 


a}id5ng«ale. , ■ . . 

X)f Mverai hundred existing Gas Comp^oa, thd 
majority in number, though ^not in magnitude, are 
blisbed under the Joint Stock Companfee Act, w^^outlE^ri ^ 
Imraentary powers or restrictions. The gal^ya^^^SiPa, 
regulate their charges witlgpreforeuoe either tp^thein^^ > 
interests as dealers or to the patience of thertwAust^ei^ 
They depend on the good will of the local auth 
permission to break up the streets, and tl]|py lake 
chance of oppfttion from the owners of soil, 
population and cousuroption increase, the larger (Jomji 
liiid it ultimately couvouicnt or nc^ssary to 
1 Parliamentary constitution, involving umitatioti^n pn 
and other statutory conditions. ^Itfhas bcou to 

^ ^ _ ^ ^ ^_ . autborizo the creation of now capital beariima dwidprii bf 

the type of J^. I^ufaure was at the head of affairs there woro j 7 per cent, and commanding a premium of^ra^s tO ipW 
pirobably rnsny of tbo loss violent Irrcconcilables who . cent.; but of lato years corporate bodie^(t||fivo oftii dppo^fBd 
thought it wl^er to support M. Gamoetfa's candidhtcs at j a concession v^hich is made at the cost|t># ^ odnwuncts.' 
elections the best chance of success against The question will probably be settled lETaH tw^e,to'fvn8 b|y 

the GoVCrk^^zlt candidate-s. Now that M. Dumuiie ' tho pui-chaso of the property of thq^ Gas (JompauieS. 


^ saViourS of society. To atUnnpt to conciliate either the 
Imperialists or tbp Legitimists will convince tho Bopubli- 
can paity that it B h<ing betrayed, and that a Government 
which can so act does not deserve to be uphold. 

The'Bprdc 9 inx oleption has also its special lesson for M 
GitHBETTA. He is r^ponsible more than any one else for 
Id. DurABBB*B<ovcrthTO|v, and ho must apparently take tho 
blame of having been over-sangnine in hia estimate of his 

own strength^ij^ the country. So long as a Ilopublican of | authorize the creation of now capital tieariq^ 


has been sucooeded by a Minister whose repubheanism 
is r8ffarde4 as of much the same chanicter as hi. G\m- 
liBTTAiS, this oonsidomtion ceasrs to operate. \ decided 
step in advanbo has been taken, and the Opposition 
must not lag behind. Naturally enough, therefore, tho 
Irreconcilable^*,who voted for M. Gamiilita’s candidates, 
not because they really trusted them, but because to vote 
fpr them olTerod tho readiest means of annoying tho 
Governmenf, have no longer any reason for taking tins 
course. To till tho Chamber with Opportunists would now 
bo to strengthen the Goveimment, when as their solo 
niptiv:o*'for voting for Opportunists was that they hoped 
their iroturn would weaken the Government. Consequently 
they noV vote for men of their own views. Thus tor tho 
so strength of tbo Irreconcilable section of tho 

too lat®poblicAns is to be measured against the strength of tho 
bdTj Uliportunist soc^ni. It is plain that the longer the trial 
Id ^be'postponed the better would be tlie <‘)mnccs of 
Opportuiiists, and it is a serious blot on M G\mueita’s 
egy that ^0 should ha\e helped to piecipitate it. 


GAS; 


AND WATEU LEOIHLATION. 


fpHBBB- 

JL the 

before his Commons lately oceujiied succc.saivc 

by a reirard t? ^^® sitting in debate.s on tho practical 
mlitical intert^ gas’Shd water. The Chairman of Committees 
coneiliatiniT the®® *•'“ Cotnpauios by giving notice of a 
and tho Honso ^ capital should bo 

contending partidJJ'^®*’ ®** a»i«tion, or, m other words, at tho 
malcontent Ropa'®^ without proht to the shareholders. Tbo 
Democrats, form aimused by tbe statement of a protes.sional 
was probably m th received his instructions m 

support a IWdCntJ^^ m^t of those who took part in the 
troatment that tbe^ll>»rodtly not received justructions even at 
nssooted to Cabmot “A formal objtetiou to the proposed 
hiffWy distasteful to ^ precedent which was quoted in 
to undurstond that a equally irrelevant, Mr. 

tialmy will tond to socuri?^ violation of an Act by 

ooi^monce the reform of t^at, m detault of special provision, 
pledged, he most cripple dii^ribntcd at par among tho bharo- 
Sfenato and* the House. U Scbakeb afterwards explained, the 

Rspttblicaiirf in either bra^^vo no.effect until it was inserted „ 

atonggi® the pa«.roiiagf whio®“*- general or model Acts ' which can bo obtained ; but, from tho nature of th» c^lse, 
aeifSp during tie ProsideiP®^’^*'!®^^ private Acts only define 1 it cannot bo provided except at the expense of large urbSn 
stSbugtb uf parties cannot be observed in defanit of special rommunitics. Villages which are fortunate «aaouglf* to 
is known whether tho Order would only control ' fand themselves in tho neighbourhood of mains la|d down 

of iha fiottthera States. Tt»ttecs by rendering general a j for tho supply of large towns aro by modepi tegi^l^ion 
olreodlF lighted may porliaps W prescribed by several | entitled to share in the benefit. Deep wolfs stml? in 

Suothem Democrat may teuf hand, some of the provisions chalk or .vandstene supply excellent water, anSthoyinyoln^ 
fovour pf the tiejfl^ ^^7^ greatly niter tbo no outlay for compensation; but th© works • and tb© 
ihe foroiblo riei* 3 ona.v which recon'^^hich they contain. Ry*;^ machinery of supply are too^ostly for small oemmuuitiei.'^ 
Ifedcral interibreuce in the yw the Com\ In some ftU’4[ntions there S no natural storage of ‘ 

Stotl#, R^ubbian politicians lioij^a^wmirirutoof dividend in"-;ubd in distrifife jancient springs are pften ‘ 

fMA'ba embarrassed by personalprice df gas^ 'SUddeHlrue.stroy6jjKij^^^^ operations; batw4'jdi 

^ are supposed to thcrdforl in t)^G parU bi England a fiu^,populatioU yay supplied 

iu-jUmisisua and Suuthhon^Mo^,^or intcreii(^^ good.%Vater at a certaf^i^xpense. A proposal 
w^ uhosa^'tbe Presidential eletJ^tf'JkiB^panieR, thoigb cotlrsexrf'tl^o debate thpit mine-awntagpf sboald^b^ Wble 
pitel^red to hm competitor, allotments, v^^ll moika gooff* the datow''resulting 

^udulent, i| when new c^ii^l wator«>v<)uld uffyolvo^^Cb ampmgtidn 


Corporations can well afford to pay tho miirkeb price of the 
shares, with a certain percentage as a bonus; and itjB 
convenient that the real owners of any ftndef prop^rifcV, 
should control its admiinbtration. When a Company 
reached its maximum dividend, tho surplus of profi^ 
belongs to tho coubumers, who are cntillud to a rccluc* 
lion of price. The sliding scale has given some of 
London Companies an interest in economical^managtii^ 
incnt; but mumripal ownership affords a simpler, aud 
more satisfactory arraiigomcnt. Although thp produption 
of gas for salo is ostensibly a commercial \iidertjrierpffj 
it practically assumes the character of a monopoly; and"tt 
scarcely involves a risk of loss. If members of tho Housq 
of Commons shonld at any future lime .seriously .study 
subject, the transfer of tho gas siqiply to municipal autho¬ 
rities may bo accomplished without diffieulty. Tho Ooc- 
porations generally divide the profits of tho undertaking 
between the consumers and Iho Borough Fund, which is 
applirablo to purposes of local improvenumt. No instanciJ 
lb known of a return to tho joiut-btock bysLcm. 

Debates on water supply abound m well-founded com* 
plaints, but partially interspersed with practical suggcs- 
tions of improvement Mr. Brown expatiated with ninth 
good sense on the disadvantages of polluted water, especially 
where it is supplied to dairy farms, to the giVut detriment 
of purchasers of milk. Detached houses, villages, and 
tow ns which derive water from shallow wells ai*© exposed 
to groat inconvenience and frequent danger. As a gcimral ^ 
rule, rivers, except in the close vicinity of sources ot poll^, 
tion, provide whole.somo water. The oxidation .or 
noxious substances removes all ordinaly causes of risk, 
although it may afford no security against certain specific 
germs of disease. London water from tho Thames and 
tho Now River, although it is not actually pure, is gea©^ 
rally wholesome. The water drawn from tho chalk by 
tho Kent Company is equally wholesome, and at tho satrl^ 
time it is pei fectly pure. As a general rule, it may bd 
said that river water, thongh it may bo tasteless, turbid, ? 
and perhaps repugnant to tho imagination, has no tez>^^ 
deucy to propagate disease. Wells and springs not*^ 
effectually secured against surface contamination eugl!^ 
always to bo regarded with suspicion. The watet* wbidjiL^ 
IS collected from mountain gathering grounds is the beH 







pl«3^etQra who arS at the same time riohl 
.<iU^ ]Si^e a ehauce 6f a puffident water enflply. 

' ^liteTOiaiis, whieh are the rural sanitary anthori-* | 

;|w diaposition to raise large Bams for the 

"l- . '* J^e^yill^es within tlteir jurisdiction. Sticli a 

ds owners and occupiers might bo able to pay 
in ^ inadequate to pay interest 

Qiithb neCTOton' expenditure of capital; and the nitcpayers 
. ^i*i(^bghqi|t^the Union would grudge a contribution made 


tio^ fo? yhich Bqi^ls ox Guavdians aio mcoinpeU'nt. In 
sotn^ oii;ws^Afitur..i:^Igl)i bo sufiplitd to a village at a inode- 
rato boji|ti^but t^io rural authority and its otiicerp aio not 
aetsastpTnad |it|i]Titoriero with local nirangcmcnts. K\ea 
Under thOrbejjfe adminislnitive and legislative system, it 
wiUb^'iipJiOssibld^^o^iiulerlako costly schemes of supply 
for a p00<* population; but diicct .ind dangt rous 

Coiil;alnina,tibu"tijffgljt always bo preicnted at a modi iate 
expena®, tn Piirhamcntaiy debates it is gcuK rally assuim d 
that want of watH’ can only be caused hy gioss negligcnee 
Ktoiago IS, liowcvcr, oticn a costly undcitaking, and 
, Btw^ms-catt Jitl^loin be brought to villages from a dis¬ 
tance-. Although the Lords’ (’onirnittec on the Pollution 
of Riyera* may pcrlmps colli ct useful information, its 
inquiHtftfv^ll throw little light on the condition of villages, 
* cottagei^and ftois It is desiiablc that from time to time 
pttentioB blionhl be < alh d to the impoi tant subject of walci 
’ sifpifly j but hitheito htth* ad\antugo has been dciivcd 
from,parliamentary discu' ^lon. 


WIUT Tin: XA\Y hS COAlINd TO. 

A t a Conservative dinner at Pdfilx/n ugli the oilier day 
^ oi\o ot the spcaKcr-i, in propi^sing the Nav}, leinarki d 
that ‘^dunng the dull season of the jiar they were some- 
“ lim*ja told that tlio navy was \cry badly managed, and 
“ thtro vsei'c gentlemen of great mdnstry and talent who 
“had to a great < \tent the ear of the public who weic 
“ tbud of propagating these theoiics “ Unfoitniiately, 
bowpv^l^, Ibo pioots ofnavul mismanagement arc not the’Oiiis 
but facts, and au* not confimd to the dull sf*ason, but aie 
s?t(eadily kept up all the year. Take, for lubtance, tho Ictti r 
a roir#^)ondcnt on hoard il M S Tommalun .at 
'Simon’s Hay, on the West CoiiRi of Africa, whoh wns 
pnh^^Hlied m tho Tama ot last Saturday, and gives an 
act*f)uut of the condition of that vessel The viriter 
bigins by stating that htfoio Ioa\iiig Slnirncps she had 
iifbot beaniig at tho ttial trip, and the dock^yaid pcojile put 
in a little white metal whoic it had lun, and aho then 
ftri^ted for Poitsrnoulh. She had, however, to anchor off 
Deal, ‘J partly thiough bad w'cather, and jiartly ” though 
Uiis was poihaps the chief reaison— ‘ because tlie bearing 
** njtaiU* got hot.” And it ir added, “ Kven now ”—that 
IS,’aftev aniviug at tho West Afncaii station—“it is nn- 
“ ^ssiblo to keep it thoioiighly cool” Moreover, “tho 
“ receiving^ tank, the only place whence water could be got 
“ ta boilers, e'xcept fiom the donkey, burst, so 

““tlKltj we vvere'^compcllcd to use wilt waU*r.” Alter leaving 
Ppftsmonth tl«tro was very bad weather; and “the lebuit 
“ yras ilmt tho water could not be kept in tho boilers, and 
“ ibo^eUj^iios stopped all at onco m consequence of tho 
“ prrfnyigV* When tho Hteamor was started again “ sho 
Higde^tdy a few icvolutions, when Ixing wont the trunk 
“ ftjfU*’cylinder.” The spaie ono had then to bo 

bldpped \jij1U4f the vessel was rolling to sneh an extent that 
tho * crow could hardly keep their feet. Tho job was 
iinishSd by 8 aclock in the morning ; but “ tho vacuum 
“ \jfoqt do/Wii to seventeen, where it roinainod in spito 
“ ot all oUir efTorts.” When Ihe condenser doorn weip 4 
00* it was found tliat;* B*en or eight hnndfeiyA^il^ 
^ bfttf been drivei) right.out to the doors, aXid XDOi(i|irl^*S 
** thonstaud an- ingh out ” ; and it cost tlie cngi»e^'’“ five 
‘“days, v^atch'and wat«h,” to^put tho worst of them^right. 
It & Airther.stii^d M <iho‘JoWjqos 8 ^ro engine^ hftijknever 
dpiiait^ work atlaHi t|fo high-pr^jAre engine Wiggl dono 


“ owls, four of which wer& madij out ^ boiler 


there was j|Sry little of them left wheh we got in 
Tbero was “ a difficulty ,|^ith the piston,” 

}iad new «]#mg8 put in, but tliey would njot WQ^< 
And, as if all this were not enough, W'o are 
“ Besides other defects, which it is not wortiW -while 
“ baying anv thing about, tho propeller has 'bpgn ^ 
“ groat somco of anxiety to us all. Uflb‘diitfve b'cen four 
“ houis in ciidcavouiinn to get it up ; as to loivering 
“ it, we could never depend upon its going^own without 
“ having to imno tho engines bacl^vards and fowhrds 
“about a do/ou turns.” 'fhe shaft, it sceius, always 
w'orked foiw.ud, and I hey had to bung it back every time 
they got undti luiy, as it intfrfeied with thtf* propelkr ; 
and, the projir Her itbcU liaung its T-head tdb lon^Jp^stuok 
every time it nas laisul or lowcicd, and when tho jshhp 
had a list to (ithcr Ride, could not be got do^ at all. 

After huing got so lar in his lantat of difficulties 
and brcakiloMiiR, tlio coirespondent .says isuch a 
“ship \ias noor btfoic scut to hca in such a state/' 
which nu biiuuld ho gkid to think true. Ao<^ h® goes 
on to explain that “there is a separate engine^ud a 
“ helical jiimip on hoard, and as tlio upright spiudk 
“had ijcicr bun ptuked, aud the bush had only a plain 
“ pm haltwiy m tin castu'g and half in the‘ba*th, and &s 
“ it, morcovi 1, tnnicd loimd with tho spindle, there were 
“no mrans of liibiicatiiig it, aud the noiho it made* wftB 
“ tcriiblc. Tho only way in which wc could stop it was 
“ by opeunif^ ihc exhaunt into tbo condensers, ana the otl 
“ used to go u}ito it m that lapbion ; but, on accouut-of tbe 
“ tubes Ic'ikuiir, tlio wattr goi buck into tho helical engine 
“ and nciivl\ sloppui it, and ot course destroyed 
“vacuum” 'Uio U'^ult was that most of the maij}iiuery 
had to he Ront on bhmo toi repairs New hues had tq, be 
put on the bottom of the guide blocks, as jkhey wm Worti 
a quaitcr of .m inch, aud the pi-.toii-iod glitnda v(,ould hot 
go on , and, on fiikuig off the cyhiidoi-cuvora to tuili UJ 
the pc ton, (he suppoit w i-» found to be orackid, 4 (hd s 
apaic one had to he subatituUd. And tliHi the W^jtei 
winds up —“ Von will have lituid that otlr chief enginoei 
“ cut liJH throat on (he 27II1 ot January, and died on tlio 2n<3 
“ of hVbniary, the noise ot the eccciiti icsdisturbed his rest 
“and he otldi thoiiglit that something was going WfoJqigJ* 
It appeals ttom this stitcmcnt, it it is to bo tij^sted, 
that almost ciiry coiULuablc form ot engineering ffhindei 
and neglect wa- coinbiiKd jji iIk niLchnnunl arraiigemoiiti 
of the T 'onimoJ in, and tlu 1C ought c ittuiily lo'bo a soaNlk 
ing inquiiv inlo the lact^ oi the cithc. A letter iMim ths 
iinn which sn]>iihcd tho nmihinoiy has appfarijd, Tasting 
doubt oil tho siutcmcnts ol tho coiiospoiidtnt of thoTtwes; 
but the qucstuni is ot coui>e not as to the original^ttiiifl 
of ih(' vosscl, but lathir as to the conduct of the 
nuthontiea in allowing her to be sont^ut m ^‘estate 
The pom engineer who coinimttJll snicidlp^cc^nso* h< 
“often thouglit that something wns^going wrong” *«X' 
pressed what is now a voiy wide-apioad opinion as to thi 
goneial condition of the navy As an additional pr^ 0; 
this, if any wdo wanting, may ho taken tho®fo11&W}u| 
paragraph tioin tho Daily Nias of Wednesday;— 

“Tbe (Ipc/, 1,864 tons, 2,ioo-iJiorbo power, had b(jci 
“ ordticd up to Iquiqnc During the pnasago the ifikun 
“ ill-luck which IniH attended tho Opal siudo* she 
“England again bold her, tho enginen, wlqlc the WsM 
“ w'as steaming at nine knots per hour, agaiir broeJl^ihj 
“down, on tin occasion Irom a defect m tho^ocOnt^ 
“ rod, which liai prcvimnily bcci^rojiairccl at Valp|>raiflojJ 
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lUkSKJN'b cordV^ilinff* Btilhflilftiif lij 

^ IvX post «ul^]i)ol^ela pre(it*eoBSors k)H!hak of UtsTfAttM 
Montsigno told th^ ^oVid and the ftpe8«tlfetji<fhked white imA 
< but be, dic\, not ihu woild aud^tl^ ages vidth 

niorchant’a accoiiutt ^jMr. Kuskbl JttMiisea hiipselftin^ViMei: 


.__ 

HousBcau in 

pr«deut enough \a alsttiin from priuting bis Uilk^ch^&^iitd i 
IS prohah^ taat he did not preserve wiQl^klirc. 


i^OiNtitB work ablalli tjlf© high.'pr^jAre engine done is prohalt^ that lid did not pitstrve ^^^1 

coming ouhi. &iui duntig this^'tW*nuakin Ima phbbsbcd 
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maire sofchil^ of.” \yithout pretending to he among Mr. Euskln’a 
most iotdIligoQt roj«lor.««, we had a aatisfiictoiy theory of our own, 
basodoh aremxirk of Charles l^Eobd ou Ooleridgos Lheoaopliy. 
“Donft mind Coleridge; it’s only his fun,”said l/iiuh; and wo 
rwtod in the belief that St. Urania's nierj^agcs^wt'vo only Mr. 
Buskin's fun. One o/>t 1 io pieces of private moa-age” which 
forgive a debt owed by a rohiiion, jis ho 
tellB US frankly in his statement of “the atfuirs of the iMiiBler.” 
Those affairs shock and i^«irplex intelligent readers oven more than 
tho message of St. Ursula did. Intelligent u.idors, to tell the 
truths never can rtHdL“ii->limd persons wlm havo the aiuhicity to 
didbr from them. 

It is not easy to undensland wind her the general amazement 
caused by the uiliiirs of the Master i.'i .surprise at Mr. Kuskin’s way 
of managing hie T»roperty, or asLoui.shiik’ut at his clloo^j^g to toil 
the world about his own expenditure, or a comlanalioii of Ixdh 
thaw. Tho,confessor adiuits tlutt In; e\poel.s to nitilio huh a po4»v 
figure in the eyes of practical peupK*. If hi.s lu-eRfMit nosilioa in 
the W'orld w'cro altogeilicr stately, ho say.s, “ it mij-lit iiiuo been 
peasant to ufiveil the statue <»f oiie'e oconomy for public applause.” 
The poor sUltue is rather in the mutilated couditiou of eomo 
famous works of ancient art, and in the Master’s pre.^Mit property 
wo recognize only a beautiful I’ragmout of a once hundsomo tiguro 
of 157,000/. It is not of ostontsiLion, as Mr. llualiin t-ay.s, that his 
readers will eccii.'^e him. Ho begun iiJe, or perhaps it would bo 
more fair to say began living as lie uiideislands it, with the sum 
already montioned, and certaiu Iiousoh and lauds bc'^ides, as wollas 
n Ifttgo coUuctioM of valii.ablo piciures. After living ou his capital 
for thirteen yeara, at tho csrofully reHlrictod rate 3,500/. per 
annum, and after muUing goneioiis giits to public institutions and 
private peraque, he atill retains a little property of lifty-four 
thousand pounds. Long ago hlr. Buskin propobod to himself to die 
as poor H8 possible, which w as the aim akso of Henri Murger, and an 
aim which he succeeded in accoruplishiug. Both men of genius 
preferred to mulco the most of wlnit they had whilo Ihev lived, 
though their notions of making the most of their iiiouey dili'oied in 
essential points. Mr. Buskin is really, though perlmps hu Is not 
consoiOva of it, a philanthropic and tcstlielic, though most re¬ 
spectable, Bohemian, aud Ms ideas about money an- those of mauy 
men of letters who unfortunately have no mesn.s wherewith to 
practise their philosophy. lie has always profen I llio actual 
employmeut of niB wealth to what fascinates the majority of men, 
the SCDBO of reserved |K)wor. Ho has added to tln^ dihijo-sition 
a few economical notions which havo a picturi.sr^uc charm, though 
theil (esthetic beauty is unlikely to sec nro their sui vivu}. Thus 
the general interest in the Ma.ster's Hjliur,s cannot bi accounted for 
bv saying that there is anything new or unheard of in the 
hiaster'a views of property and c-xpouditure. Wli.at is now is 
that the Master has enjoyed the chunco of doing on a grand scale 
what poor men and luckless often do on a small acule. Mr. 
ToimySon spwiks in Tithonun of a boon eonfoiTed “ as rii'h mon give 
that cam not for their gifts.” It is a commonplace roraurk that 
poor mon of a certain temper aro far more lavish than rich mon. 
Mr. Buskin combines the temper of tho peunilos.s uriist with the 
tKMBeasi|Q of considerahlu wealth, and his generosity has been 
oaswl on n true and keenly felt sense of the needs of large clasaoB 
of men. But bo might have been gcu'-iouv; without printing a 
statem^t of the exact mode in which he “ mootlled awa>as 
the chbrekwarden put it in his slatement of parish expenditure, 
1 57,boo/. 

The frced(^ of Mr. I^.skin» confe.<?slon is not without that 
Uttle touch oS-malico which alvvav.<; prevents his vmvdo from 
degenomtiug into «l«wcrfc, which keeps his simplicity from being 
•Illy. ’‘See,” ho cries, “ how my money went wIkmi I played the 
practical part, and behaved like other people. And look how my 
mOBcy went when I plowed luvself, my conscience, my relations, 
and acted in opposition to the laws of Adam iiimith .ind of worldly 
wisdom.” He admits that, “ when one is living on ones capital, 
the vaelUag away is alw'aya faster than one expects,” which is a 
truth of inrperience that a man may discover w'itbout pos.se.BBiug Mr. 
Buslrink'keen eve for the movements ol’ gl.aciers. Tho mol I ing away 
must be allowed ibr beforehand by economists who think that to 
taka iaterost is to commit a crime against nature by encouraging 
(dxs'bcae^ng of bfurven metal. Mr. Ruakiu's timt pth fom ince on 
tUa soUBihlo tac^c, and. by way of giving ordinary ideas a fair 
ehaoce^ was to invest 50,600/. in “ entirely safe ’’ nmvtgjvgcs, from 
which be have contracted his atVection for the word 


ditMi pounds’worth of minerals for three tboue^nd pounds, and 
“ wont to law about it.” The lawyeia cross^xaniiued him for years 
as to whether the agreement was made in the front or jbAck shbp, 
and they charged him one thousand pounds for their Services. 
They also got him back one thousand pojsnds otit of^ the thr^, 
and made tho owner of the back shop render up to Idm another 
assortment of minerals worth , five hundred pounds. Though he 
muddled away a good deal of tnonoy in this lufair, Mr. Buskin had 
no joy of it, and determined to be himself, and make duoks and 
drakes for the future on tosthetic and philanthropiCj,:not on cou- 
voiitional, princiulpi. He had already given his rations l7,ooc$., 
wlit'ieby ho ^^i^iilged himself and relieved nis conscience,” 
and hud, as tho moral follows, much more happiness for bU 
momy than if he had lent it to tho Hruud Turk or the 
prijice ol* the povvor of Bgypt. Fifteen thousand pounds 
wero “ lost ’’ to another relation, aud this tranaactiefn was scarcely 
pi» a;in. cable, though of course it is much better to mention it in 
aud tlion think no more about it. A tritie of 14,000/. went 
in pi Intuits to Oxford and to Shetllcld. It is to be presumed that 
I ]Mr. Buskin lias got more happiness out df tharatiny hours^ of the 
highest pleasure which ho boa given to worjitucu and Universitv 
men tluiii out of tho must successful legal performance in which 
Jic Cuuld h.ivo expended his money. Tlio sums laid out on Brunt- 
wood and pictures aro sagacious investmenta,!‘nnd Mr. Buskin hijis 
still the worlh of some lifty or sixty thousand pounds. But he 
lias let'll so much encouraged by his success wl\on he took his own 
way and Iia< 1, if the cxpn'ssiiui may bu used, his fling, and so 
much depu-'ssod by ill fortune and conscientious acrimles wh«^n he 
will led in tho broad path Unit leads to tho Bank of England, that 
lie IS set ou taking to mate a comely poverty. He bos seen 
HioUo’s fresco of tho marriage of St. Francis, which few people 
have been privileged to look on closely, and he doSCrihus the 
inrido ill which he mcaus to woo the same bride. His MaryJeboue 
lu’opcrty (3,500/.) is to bo made over to St. George’s Company, 
uiidt'i- Mitns Hill’s siipcrinleiidcnce. Brantwood he will keep, as a 
; honuit’a cell; of his ready mouoy, 3,000/. will pay Ibr ono year’s 
; pleasuTO in “ poking .about in search of the picturesque”; the re- 
luaindtM' will j'ield 5C0/. a y»'ar, and Ids literary gains will keep up 
his cliaiitics. More Turner drawings are not for this anchorite; 
but, as he already possesses thirty large and fifty small ones, ho 
may “get Ihrougli tho declining years of his artistic life re- 
sigriHlly.” There are still to bo cakes and ale, as far os an o(> 
casiiinal now mi6s.il goes. In short, Mr. Kuskin’a poverty is to be 
of tt more smiling aspect, more woll-liking, more given to straw- 
I bcni(‘s and cream, thun the brido of the baint ol Aasisi. 

I iMr. Buskin, as painted by himself, is a person who has his 
I sail.‘^f iction in the most gracious sort of good deocks, and in most 
I of llie higher pleasures. Ho cannot know himself when ho wTites, 

! “My own coinj-leto satisfaction would have been in Ivujdng every 
I Turner drawing 1 could niiord, and passing quiet days at Braut- 
I wood between my garden and my gallery, praised. .*18 1 should have 
been, by all the world for doing good to myself.^’* The author of 
Jton Vlaiitjora would never have had a moment of satisl'actiou 
while other people wore without Tunier diavvings, aud withouit tho 
power of cnjojiiig them which he has first created, and then satis¬ 
fied. In his gallery and in his garden, the fact*a of children who 
never breathe fresh air or sec fiowers would have haunted him. 
II is confessions are chiefly strange from tho very fact that he 
' chooses to make them, and docs not leave them to bo guessed at. 

; Why should Mr. Buskin bo bis own “ interviewer,” and anticipate 
tho curiosity of the Americanized portion of the press P It is bis 
own aiVair if he docs not see that he could havo done more good 
to others and himsedf by spending the interest of his 150,000/., 
and reh'uuingthe capital to bo a perpetual fonekjiivmm. If be thinks 
that this plan would have boon a Jesuitical doing of evil that good 
may cotiiu, it is too hitu in tho day to argue with him. We might 
os well try to persuade liim that he is wrong when be says that 
the entire teaching of Mazzini “ was rendered poisonous to Italy 
; because iio set himself against klnghood.” Guo cannot poison 
j wh;it dues not exist, ond it w'ould be hard to" show hdw Italy 
could have come to exist without the teaching of Mazzini. The 
Btroiigliuld of Protestant heresy,” says Mr. Buskin, ^^is pure 
piglu'.adeduess,” and ho himself BOtuetimes retreats into this 
Eugli»hiiu\u's castle. 


ts no pi ,, , _ 

2C^0Q0Kis an ordinaxy, or pvrhap oxtreoidinarv, business trau*- 
•otiiOtt. But Mr. Buskin in aware that, if he had been even as 
obiter 'BMO, his conscieuca would have said “well done” 
^ muddled awa^ his money in a strictly conveti*- 
tW»a> fflldlioa on au ^inv^tment which was entirely safe. 

was to buy picture.^, and here he showed some of 
the indidoinof the serpent. Tie can ca.iUy “bull” his own pie* 
those of his neigliboure if ho pleases, aud wew 
ke .«• naforupulous and skilful trader, he might write a nOW 
Mi^*n send some unheard of early ludlaa 

tho quotations, aud then throw a few specimens tm 
lltoSIMMibei with satiafaetbry results. But Aristotle luts wefr ob* 
the pbiiosoplter kno^vs these dodges, he detb 
wM iliimli'o fur his heart is sot on other things. |t|. 
BsiiiMlllHn hii ohai'actisr of man ef business, now socned 
tegni performance. ' He bought 


THE LAKES IN SPBINO. 

I N the Miscellaneous Observations which enliven 'N^^ordsworth's 
too little md Description of the Lakes, the poet tries in true 
Wordsworth fashion to make up Lis own mind and h^ reader’s 
on the question, When ai'e Uib T^qkes best seen f “ It is almost 
exclusively from June to August,” be says, “ that stranfm resort 
hither. But that season is by no means the best; the eolouring of 
the moikBtains and woods, unless where they ora ^versified by 
rocks, is of too unvarii.>d a green; and as a hii];e portion of the 
valleys ie allotted to hay-grass, ef.)me waft of variety is found thsie 
also/ A strong^ objection is rainy weather'setting in sometimes 
at this'period with a vigour, and contiauiog with a penevefamss, 
that may reudud the niaoppointed and dejected traveller of^those 
delugsaof rainwhich fsU among the-Abywoidanmoimtaini, to tha 
annim^suppiy of tlte NUe.” This id a ehamoteristie sentsnoe, and 
one we ahould thlnk whtth scarceW hits ofr harrectly tbire?e»ge 
experienso or inmressipns of tbs huuicitotat and Ptestoa folk who 
hrowd'to tbeXhlcos every aummar, |nd who are not bo no 

fitmlHindy Irith the AtyMidmi lititafall'hs tradbitiro^ 
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But ft Betotence or two ihrther on we get our poet 
groftnd. In ft i^w true and delicate touchee we have pnt 
lefOift ufty the niouutaiiM of SepteiubsTi and secondly the 
aoiintftineof j 5 ifftyi the Autumn hiU-sidee “glowing with 1 cm of 
i#reTe colours”; “the calm blue lakea and river pool»,’^“tho 
tender grwn of the after-gmas upou the moadows/’ wliioh ^^oet 
theisipterabor wanderer; or agaimthe spring copses “intevvrinod 
with gcddan broora-ttowcrs," tho “ wild and light motions " of the 
Iambs, the haunting cnckoo-voico in the deep niomitoiu valleys, 
yvhioU April and May have to offer. The late wpi-ing Wordsworth 
finally pronounces to be the best time for the l^iukea, and thtjre are low 
among the native or adonted children of Wostmoreland who will 
not bgred with him. Westmoreland in August, with its roads 
filled with worthy families strapped and hnicker-bockered, its 
hotels, ftod innkeepers and guides seeming to make ft triilHc of 
the biUs, and selling waterfalls for gold, its unkind and lowering 
skies, or its fits of unwelcomo and depressing heat, is somotimes 
trying even to the most faithful of its devotees. To those who 
have a. free autumn Wordsworth’s advice to seo the ooiiutvy in 
its dress of orange fern, when tho crowd has passed by and iho 
coming ftusterijy of winter is beginning to dignify the higlt and 
low grounds ahko, may well be recommended. Hut there are ULiny 
people who never have had and never will havo a free Septembar. 
Ito all such we cotftniond the Lakes in spring; and as few buSy 
people, tinloes they have tho felieity to b'long to a Scotch Univer¬ 
sity, arc likely to bo sight-seeing in Alav, we would say, go in 
April or even in March. There are few things moro shyly, per- 
suosivsly beautiful than a mouutiun country in tho border-tune 
betweoD winti!r .and spring. 

Tho first view of the hills over Morccambe Tlay awakens mixed 
feelings. Id tho far distance, over tho “wide expanse of shin¬ 
ing water,” a line of ghostly peaks hangs in the haze; through the 
windows of the train a wind cornea blowing, so keen that the 
traveller wlwso travtda have led him at any time to the Eugudine 
feols a familiar shiver creeping over liim, and is forthwith haunted 
by a porpotual memory of 8 t. Moritz. He reminds himself severely 
that lor enervated beings who want wunnth the Riviora and not 
Weslmorelaiid is the pfai*e to go to. AVhnt Ciau be more br.'u ing 
than this air, more ethereal than tho.se snowy peaks? Ne.vt-r- 
thelcss it is a fact that the first breath of the norih wind blowing 
towards Kendal from tho Pikes and Rowfell has to he met 
•with resolution; and to the dweller in I'lnglisli midlands, used 
for the most part to consider snow peaks, like tigers, as 
things of foreign growth," tho first sight of English hills 
robed in Alpine g.-irb has a touch ut inhospitable strange¬ 
ness. But by and by, as the hills come neaver, the haiahncaa 
wears olf, while the novelty and magniliconce remain, and 
as von drive along Windermere in tho spring twilight with a 
darkening lake spread out before you, WetherJain on the opjjO.sile 
siile myslerioubly high and white, a lino of vivi<l gold on the puriile 
water, and towards Amblesido.n. confusion of fells drawn in laint 
desolate tints against a solier sky, the soulhem Englisbui.'in to 
whom the scene is new is forced to own that there is subliiuity as 
well os beauty to bt* fouTid within his native land. In tho pas'ago 
where Wordsworth patriotically defends tho lilngUsh mountiiiuB 
ajrainst the Alps on this veiy ground, he says tRat “ tho sense of 
sublimity depends much more upon form and relation of objects to 
each other than upon their actual magnitude and again, with a 
kind of incidental explanation of what ho moans by “sublimity,” 
“ an elevation of 3 ,cxx> feet is sulficient to call forth in a most 
impressive degree tho creative and magnifying power of the 
fttnjoephe 4 re.” But the s\iblimity of (his newer is relative to the 
things citwted and mapfnifiod; and here lies the first dilleience 
between the Lake landscapes of summer and of early spring. It is 
not tho bare brown pealiS of August that stand out clear and kngwable 
against their background of sky or lowering cloud; tho woods do not 
spread green in the sunlight or heavy with August gloom; against the 
storm- louds and under themorning haze the titfiilsun of March sliows 
you a K white wildeniessof fell and peak,infinitely mvstprious and 

lemott, while the woods, dipping in Mtweon the snowy STunmits 
and tU cold refiections in the lake beneath, have an unchanging 
austerf of tint iu spite of ^11 the ei^quisito variety and beauty of 
the brd shades. The highest note of colour in the whole land¬ 
scape is J^be found in the larch copses, now a penetrating goldeor- 
brown, «r A to be a month hence the freslicst and greenest of spring 
sights. VoJiiDg down from the fell-sidcB to the valleys, you wiS 
fiwi your Choice of month justified anew at every step. To those 
who ktiow the oppressive closeness of a Westmoreland valley in 
ft hot August, theie is a pei'petnal delight in the keen invigorating 
sir 'which tempts the soberest traveller to play pranks with himsw 
end his strength. Then the streams, those loveliest possessions of 
the Kutth oountry^there is no thnC in the whole year when they 
ftro so fuQ without fiood, or so clear without an hnpreBsion of 
drou^t. In fte valley they have all the small-propoxtioncd, 
detote beauties whieb Attract you to them in summer, while up 
on thAfhUs, bora in snow and tossed with tho; north wind, they 
are the wildest, loneliest things in ft wild and lonely natuve. 

So much ibr (be world wSttiiout. Within, under the grey roofs 
wbieh’'ilot the tslley, the'welcome accorded yon the warmer 

Tram thefifct that thepress of summer visitors iaetill.fiff ofi^nd It 
hi'Still! posrihle to take an inditldusl mtetest in. ft iMi ^ and 
toice. Fimh tho midenta in the substehtiai gmy atone houses 
ea^ itithin iu ahtitesv of who have manjr of tte 

liUined in mmmers end cultnin the fine flayour ff tbn: old take 
ftpitofllldewn to leU yon a |N»nf isittiost the 

n lei n iMfis of Vi* *W<rti!if rt'vnu. ^nd » i lodoivi^boitae 


you her best rooms and her boat speaehes, all are kindly' 4 ki|^esed 
towards the soring and iuclincti to reward faiiu (whis Viitt* 
turo among them. There is continual omusem^, too^- in the 
undress of the fittla towns, in the pholographers without photo* 
graphs, in tho Ble<‘py coach olTioes and the stiU sleepier coocmekiia 
the liornolincHs nf tho inns, which a couple of mouths hence wittlk!! 
oping their betters with starched waiters and tables-^lidte. Let 
toe March traveller go into a rural iun away from the towns, asil 
he will probably find tlie coH’cH^-room given over tr» iNvlncs and 
cradles, and nobody iu the whole hou^^e to wait upon a pasring 
guest but the small daughters of the Itmdlord, who make anuxeite- 
ment out of his meal of oatculm and lionoy, and axe friendliness 
itself if it should be tho slmngci'a fancy to converse, lafe 
has throughout a languid contented air, veiy unlike tb,e burry 
and irritalioii of the suramer. Tho coach goes oncO a day 
along 1 ho iinnu thorougUfares, and se\ on times out; of ten the 
driver and conductor may bo met by Urasmero ol^^oii Buomail 
Rsiisoenjoying their usual winter iiudisturbed by lutrod- 

iug paa^ongers; so that the si)ring traveller who. finds biuissif 
driven in soliury state from Rydal to Grasmere, riith cdach and 
[siir, driver, and conductor for tho sunx of sixpeace, kftOBsetinii'B 
struck with a ludicrous aenyo of disproportion between nmm and 
ends. The coachman is wholly at his ease; it is ail he ctm do to 
deliver his two or thice parcels without dropping them- on tho 
road, or to carry tho three newspapers which appawntiy fiwm tho 
whole supply of two parishes. Three months hence who wiU 
recognize this amiable nnd philosophic being in the harpy who 
collects a coiicliful of potu'boirei three times a day witll tajrsty 
sharpness and precision P Jf the traveller wishes to Cx^rienoftfor 
himself this lazy mood of tho country, bo winuot do Wum tb«m 
spend the warmer hours of his stay m fishing. A umnth 
tho fishing will bo at its bast, .and may bo taken sorioualy but 
now there is no idler amuacuicnt in tho world than tho llotbft or 
the (ncta may allord him ; aiul as ho wanders along 1 it#«twjftin, 
from quiet vnUey to disumt snow-tiold, he will perceive noth^ 
stirring hut himself and the wind. 

It would bo ungracious to dwell upon tlie obvious diftwbSiQks 
wbirh may lesson the pleasure of an E(k>tur visit to Htft Lftkc 
country. Every one can picture them to hiniFOlf—the ebsncsft ^f 
cold, (be chance.'^ of rain, the corlainty of taking the people itt- a 
measure by surprise, and tho consequent risk of disromiort. ' All 
who have tried it would admit that the climber’s best wwardris 
to lie at lull length on the mountain-lop that he baa Conquered, 
and to g'aze outward in luxurious ease; and in March theift ia »o 
lying fit full length on tho mountain. Tho lazy deliglrts^ofauDM»«r 
01*6 not for tho spring tourht; but then the spring tourist never 
supposoil I hut they were. The ple.asures that be aeeks aBd'fitidniu 
the hill.^ at 1 ‘la'^ter are distinct and soiairatc iu theif kind: If net 
ftbsolulely hotter than the plwi&ures of summer, yet difietjtot. 
More mystery, more sublimity iuthe distances; a rareratuMsepkere, 
like "nothing so much, as we have saui, as that of tkft ori^t 
and bracing Engadine; and iu tho valleys the^ alb-perwidtfl^ 
charm of the spring, heiplitoued by contrast with t&etwiiitiy 
summits overhead. Quick, too, as ore the cliftdjges of 
Summer in this strange country, the changes of Baling oaro 
quicker far. At sunsot, afior o' day of brightness, tm cioMtla 
may gather and a gusty western wind arise; uuripg the night the 
rain pluuges down and the trees creak in the galo, the 

morning a sun as bright as yesterday’s may show yeftHift-■«>«;«- 
taius half cleared of their' snow and the winter seemingly 
gone. But let the wind veer to the horth and a Isnoend MwriU 
follow; another night will retransform the hills alid'mftkel^tbisnt 
Alps again. And perhaija, if one had to say in what the ftiain 
difierence between spring and summer in Westioorolaftd’^ceiistSts, 
it would be that in spring-tinie the changes axe more vapid ftbU 
more 8 ur])rising, and the contrast between vaHey 8 Bd‘ sMOHttit, 
between tho kindness of the mountain’s shelter and (Jift fiwrar of 
its brow, is more sharply accentuated, and tbereforesioxwfinuHhl 
in imagiuutive pleasure. 


Tllli ARflUBISHOP ON IU8 DEFENCE. 

T IIE policy to which our two I*rixuates committed themselves 
in 1874 is already cmbaiTasring. tho wirepullers whose 
pressure they ilien unhappily obeyed beyond the power ofMCOvesy 
even by the most adroit and unscrupuloue use of Mr.ToothV e^tXft'- 




It has Also driven a nost 01 disnngalfthed clogymen^m wIMm 
the one thing that might be predicatedds that-~vmetbqr 'ito^ 
High Oburebmen of an old-fashioned type or 
of the modonite sorb—that which they cannot it cs^jM Js 
lUtiudists, into an address to the Episcopate, tvbicb iiio'.’Ttmfi*, 
in a burst worthy of the heaviest father in tbe lost adk ef the 
most popular piece, denounces for “ its fiagraitt tuisvsvveaeotNlSob 
of the present” and “its recldesa suggestions foV-tho 
whUo the Archbishop, who oiwht to he most sore at such 
sOfitation and recklessness, inmrms the hlemorialists, iu 
of his brethren, that “ I enn at once tsice upon myself ^ iSMivft 
you that it ridll receive most atientivo ofmsiiienitipiL” ^ 

Qahon Qaxter’a psmphlet and thoTiSiaiorhiXoxoSw^.nf^^ 

; of the sanfe complaint, that the Church of 
I our own wnerfttijso timUy' ly 
'if mv fo* wht^di bi»to.rv sciuWw nisaft ft 
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paraUe^ift not morely kept in the same loiidiujr-strinfja which ' 
might have been wide and easy for it some sixty or seventy years | 
out that they have aetimlly been ti^Oitened by the hands of - 
Its pr^t nursing fatliers, Tlie Oimon ratlujr deals with the formal i 
auctions of the consUtution Of Church Courts nud Church 1 
legifllationi while the Memorial, exceptin" its luifortuiialely ' 
v^ue conclusion—which, wo pr^humo, nioaus little more than * 
* deliver Ohuwjh interests from hoin^dehaled hy .Mr. Hiirf>‘iir or evou | 
Dillwyn,’' but which might bo piM vort***! as in^ilyingarepudia- ; 
tion of Parliamonlary intervention in h|iii’itnrtl nuiUers—leiuim-j 
etratoe against ‘‘events and documciits wbichhave lliein.mjUesnlwiivH 1 
been matters of controlersy,” rallier Ihan “the living voice of tho 
Ohurch/’ being made the appeal on conlr(»versii*.s ab<)ut. ceri‘- ; 
monial or doctrine. Tho Archbishop would probably have 
included both manifestoes in a single reply hud he not alre^uly 
completed his answer to Mr. tfirler huforo the appearance of 1 lie 
MomoriAl, rfhd his letter to the Jlean of St. I’mil'a displays the ^ 
l^straint from which no writer evcept Mr. Glad<^lone can e.^cape ! 
who feels that Jio has to say the .'■iiiiio thing twice over in a few I 
days. The Memoriulista tried to put a good deal inti* a fe'v words, | 
as well H8 to make those words Hufliciently civil to bo accepted by ; 
the dignitaries who.He policy they were in fact arraigning while . 
formally appealing to their s}mpa{iiies. This gave the Arch bishop 
the easy literary advantage of Ixjing able ti> chargi* tlieni with fail¬ 
ing in flccumte distinction; and the [loiut on winch he fasteiifd 
was that their paper seemed l«> confomul “ C‘CcleM,i'*lic.!il m;i1UT.^ 
judicial” and “ ecclesia.stical m.'itler.s Irgi^lalue ” - its whole 
scope really being that it wn.s expedient that ce”^!in iiiattei's 
should be tninsfeiTtid from the judiciiil to the le-islatno sphere 
by ungagging jUo living voice, ami en.^bling it lo provide for 
them according to the necef-.Mln.^, not of the si.vleeiith, but 
of tho nineteenth ccnlury. ] 3 ii 1 , alter all, the Vrinuile argues, 
what have you to complniu off Has not (Joiuocntiun been 
for some yews, and i.s it not now, discussing the very elu.ss of 
oubjects about which you Beein lo be po anxious ? To this the 
Memorialists of couise might reply—^ you have .so f.ir given in to 
our principle, %ud aro so plea.^ed with yuuraelf fur \uiir conci's.sion, 
why now niuKe all these dilllcultie.s over a moro liberal ap¬ 
plication of tho process to which you have youlM-lf, in 
the plenitude of your Melropolitan authority, had vccimrse? 
This reference of tliu Archbishop tu the n-vi.-ion of rubrics uii tin* 
part of the existing (Joiiv»>cnlioiH .sullicicnlly an.s\\t‘rs the iiifeiviice 
which ho attonipl.s to ilraw, in his loiter to (hinun ('alter, from the 
admitted onomnlits of reja-e.'ieiAlulion in these bodie.s now consti¬ 
tuted, as if that were a reason for not employing tin icliml iuhtni- 
meut in anticipation of .some unemtain day of p^ c^arohs jefonn. 
lie is more liuppy in his reply to the r.ngge.stion lliat the Supreme 
Court of Ecoh'snxsticiil Appeal should be, composed of bishops, v\ bile 
he weakens hi.s own logic by re»i.sting the rt^stonuion of the old 
Oonsistorial (.biirt." of First InstHUce, on (he gioiind ihal in them it ' 
is not tho jHirsonal bi.shop who but ills legal lepioseutativc tlio 
Chancellor. 

All thase eoiisiderationa, however, are matter.^ of detail com¬ 
pared with the real ecclesiaHiod dilliciiltyof ihemomLut—namely, 
the profound initation which, as the, Archbishop and the 'fwuti 
seem at last to have discovered, has been cau'^ed. not among the 
llitualista, but among wide sections of modevnte (Tinrolimer at the 
policy out of which the Fuhlic W'oi^liip Uogulation Act emerged. 
•On this point the Archbishop's shortness of memory is ig<tounding. 
He actually seems to beliovo that that Act is his own mea.sure. No 
doubt tho policy which produced it is his by ndoplion, since the 
day ou which he and the Archbishop of York gave tlieir blank 
promissory uotc.s to theCliiiivli As=.(jcijitioii “to putdown UiUmli-m),’’ 

^ which tho latter body very reasonably interpreted as a nromi.sw to 
(in tho Archbi.‘<hon's own felicitous phrase) “pii!.s,s lieavily ou loy.nl 
membera of the Ohurch of England who arc coiitenti'd to tread in 
matters of ritual in tho steps of what is called the Catholic nchool of 
our divines, holding at once faithfully lo primitive antiquity and to 
the principles of tlm Reforinution.” I'ho lust draft of this project 
was the suggestion, which never got beyond the embryonic con¬ 
ditions of a leader in the Timrs, for houu^ sort of diocesan Com¬ 
mittees, which were lo bo (lourta in everything except the power of 
enforcing respect and obeditmeo to their own coiu'lnsion.s. Then 
cam© the Archbishops' genuine Bill, in which thoce Committee.^ 
bad blossooiod into a aeries of now diocesan trihuiuil.s of the most 
^tty and irritating character. At this stage cnW wmf the Arch- 
oishops of Canterbury and York, iniromt. tho J'larl of .‘Shaftcsbuiy. 
Lord Shaftesbury, at all events, in knowing what ho wants, 
lets the world know it also, and under his remor6fcU s.i dlclnlion the 
Primates ‘found their immemorial and indeneiubuii jurisilictiont* 
transformed into a now conglomerated something which it would, 
MrhnM, be safest (at least for the pmsent) simply to describe as 
Lord Penzance’s Court._ Still, Lord Shaftesbuiy ii.s.'-ured the powei- 
lesa Primates that his intention was to enable them to keep faith 
with the Ohurch Association, nud, ns the Church Association 
believed him, the Archbishops could only smile mid accept the 
cboilgeling os if it were their own origuial oiTspriug. 

These simple facts of history—so pertinaciously ignored by 
penions in authority—far more than any details of the Wowhip 
Ac]L mitate the great body of that lligh Church party whoso 
codtinttoiiB existence is indispensable for tho mainteuunce of tho 
‘Kstarnishment ) and os long as Primntes continue to split straws over 
the beneficent intentions of the Worship Act, tho irritation can 
0^ f0 on incroasiug. The grievance is that they have suifered, 
w^i^er an Act, but under a policy—under a dark, a changeable 
shapeless something---w)iicu they felt dogging their steps. It 


was impossible for tho K\me men rcally to like the Arobbishops’ 
Bill and Lord Sliaftosbuvv’s Bill, and yot tlm same men professed 
not only to like both Bills, but to see no difierence in theiUr 
because both had b(‘cii drawn for tho same objects of persecution. 
Any .stick, no doubt, is good enough to boat a dog with ; but tho 
High Church party i.s not exactly a dog; nor ought an Act H )1 
Parliament for regulating divine worship to bo a stick, while tho 
only stick which persons bad been acenstomed to see in a bishop’s 
Inind wins the evook with which tho shepherd gently leads 
liis Lambs. The oLl l'Ijiit,cnpal investiture was per annulutn ^ 
Ixu'ulumf which did not mean tho gyve and th» rattan. 

With the pas,^ing of the Act Ihb Archbi.shop.s found themselves 
ill jjosM'Mioii of the iimtcrial power involved in tho choice 6f tho 
new dudge. TJiry had a wide field out of which they could 
have aolected some one, who would have been, if not acceptable to 
the pu'sons against whom tho novel jurisdiction was levelled—this 
would have been almost past hoping for—at nil ovoiiLs personally, 
anti by lii.'i anlecedcnts, neutral. They Lad also the far narrower 
liold of tho.so who, from circumstances and not necessarily from 
any fault of their own, W(>iilti bo directly ollensivo to men already 
iM) deeply oll'ended and sore all over. Cf this class, tho person who 
might be triantod most ideally to fiilHl all conditions of offeiisive- 
iie.ss would bo a Judge who had bi'on identified with a novel 
j'liiisdiction repulsive to Cliinclimen in proportion ns tlieyheld tho 
opinioii.s eoimnonly ticketed as “ high,'’and unsavoury to nil de¬ 
cent jieoplo irre^jiectively of ilieologieal diHerenco—.some former 
ehief of the Divorce (kmrt. V\ itli a niio obtusenofs to the feeling 
of Hki.-^o who, having been beaten, miriit, with satety to the main 
object.s of the Act, have been a little co.ixod, tho Archbishops 
sought their new uilicial in an ex-Judge of tlm Divorce Court, and 
jtoininated Lord Denzancc. Wo do not in anv way blame Lord 
iVui/unce for having taken his former oirn-o. 'I'lio Divorce Court 
\\M.s p:ut of our sy.Htem, and any iv.s peel able .Tudge who caniseiited 
to lufliange the .status of a rmsiie Judge for the nau.seoud bunincss 
on wdiich the nevvm’ tribunal sub.Hi.stod proved himself to bo a aelf- 
.H/icviliidiig patriot- But, at tho sumo time, ou all con.^idcrutions of 
jioliey, he dis'pialiiird hiin.self fiomaecepling lli.t still ilovver ofilco 
the nitiion dt h f of which vv.i.s “ to put down Ritualism.” Tho action 
of those who put him lin;re .seemed, no doiiht, courageous to them- 
sr>lve.H, but in tile eyes of the woihl the cimnvgo was quite 
swallowed up in the eceeiitiicity of llio proceeding. It was as if 
Mr. (ho.vs were to mike Mr. Wlialloy inspector of pripon-s, ojf* 
Loicl Derby were lo .-end Mr. (.1 Lit Is tone Ambassador to Con- 
siantinople, and ^Iv. Butler Johnstone ns ( 3 ommisaioner to 
Bulgaria, No douht tlicie was a reason for the selection, 
wbic.h was avowed with sndicient blmUiiess by tho.so chielly 

.ponsible for the act. A judge with a pension is so much 
Considered as movaJlv bound to give in return such judicial work 
n.s lij.i .stivnjtti peniiit-i, llnit. Mr. (jladstime's Government actually 
made ihe inellt'cLnal attempt to s.nddJo a (Miancelloi s retiiiug 
I'cnsion with tho legal obligation of .‘fitting ou appeal. It was 
accoidingly nlkYcd that L(»rd IVnzauee would be an economical 
choice, and the belief ])rovail(‘d for a day or two that, in tUo joy 
of ri'iiewed health, ho expected no further remuneration than hia 
pi msion of 3,500/. a vear. 

In the meanwhile »Sir Kobert Phillimorc and ]\Ir. Ilarcourt 
Vernon respi'ctivoly resigned, and, whenever the Court of Arches 
was convoked. Lord i'enzailco luaile his appearance there, claim¬ 
ing to act, and acting, u.h De.m of Arches, in face of frequent 
a^'^cverutlons that, w lnilever else he might be, he had no right to 
til,it dc.rignation. 'J’hia was an nwkvvard complication, and, with 
a view of throwing .some liglit upon tho situation, Lord Limerick 
lately moved for a return of the appointmenls of Dr. Lusbing- 
toii a.s Dean of Arc.hes by Archbi.shop fci 11 inner, of Sir Robert 
I’hillimore by Archbishop Longloy, and of Lord Penzance by 
Archbishop Tail. 'J’heso have been produced, and the result is that 
Dr. Lushingtou and Sir Robert Pliilliniore took their places by 
letters patent from the respective Primate.s gi*anting to each of 
them “ that you may ihn better know how and in what manner 
you are to behave yourself in the exercise of the said office accord¬ 
ing to what i.H from law and custom to bo known” . , . . “ finally 
to determine the said cause.s of appeal according to law and tho 
cu.slom of tho s.iid Arches Court anciently used ” ; which letters 
patent were in either caso, according to traditional usage, con¬ 
firmed by the Dean and Clhapter of Canterbury. Lord Penzance, 
on the oliici- hand, had only to show' a deod-poll of Archbishops 
Tail and Thom.Hon with the Queen’s approval appointing him, as 
for other reasons, so as having betm “ Judge Ordinary of the Court 
of Divorce and IMatrimouial Cainses,” neither to tho Deanery of 
Arohes nor to tho oflicial Princijml.ship of York, but to that tem- 
por.'iry olfice of a J udgo in the Provincial Courts which was by 
the Worship Act to blossom into the old offices on the resignation 
of their respective holders, with a footnote bearing the weighty 
name of Cyrus Waddilove, that upon such vacancies occurring 
Lord Pen'/amce ipso fwto sat himself in the vacant seats. 

How far the omnipotence of a not yet interpreted statutory 
enactment may bo held to supply the wanting formalities and 
validate the transaction we dare not speculate. We are dealing 
with its poli|v; and wo can only say that, if the original selec¬ 
tion of LordTeozauce approached the limits of an almost iocon- 
ccivablo eccentricity, the apathy or tecklessness which has left 
him o.xposed to the charge of being butc a cuckoo in the Dean of 
Arclies^ nost without the protection of ,letters patent or the com¬ 
forting confirmation from a Dean imd Chapter of Oanterhuir 
transcends tiie credihlo. If there was anything which would 
ellhef touch the persons whom the Metropolitans desired to 
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manipulate, or about which they would ho touchy, it wa» the 
apiritual and traditionary origin of the Court aaserting itaelf to bo 
spiritual whidi claimed Ih^ allegiance; and yot those Metro- 
politana, with the oW epirltual forms of appomtmont handy to 
follow; forgot or refused to use them. It might a month ago 
have been urged that it was not too late to mend the omission, 
and that even now the forgotten formalities could ho pro¬ 
ceeded with. But unluckily Lord Penzance has himself made 
euch remedial fotion impossible, if—according to a report which, 
after remaining three weeks uneontradicted, may be taken ^ 

\ genuine—he j^s resigned iiis office. The grounds alleged for this 
resignation are not a little noculiar. It will not he forgotten 
that the object of the Ecclesiastical Offices and Fees Bill— 
latcdy before a Committee of the House of Commons—was, on 
the authentic evidenoo of Dr. Tristram, Chancellor of London, 
to find a salaiy for l^rd Penzance in addition to the retiring 
pension. Now that Committee had not at that date reported, 
-and all that had leaked out of its action was therefore mere , 
rumour. Humour, however, had carried it to I^ord IVn^auce's ears ! 
that the Committee had come to the conclusion thal no Public ! 
Worship Judge ought to have higher pay (any pension ho , 
might nave earned being included) than the salary of a i 
Puisne Judge; and Lord Penzance, so the report goes, has accord- ! 
'ingly resiguful. This would bo a sufficiently curious termination ' 
of a very unsatisfactory epoch of ecclesiastical history. His suc- 
■cosaor will, it is to bo hoped, have letters patent, confirination, and 
all other things needful. But in the meanwhile l^ord lVnz.aiice'8 
judgments as Dean of Arches will stand on record as those of the 
only claimant to that venfrable office who nscende^d the tribunal 
unmrtified by any of the nueient formalities, and who had to J 
submit, during his whole tenure of office, to hearing his right to 
it openly denied, and llie validity of his decrees called in ques- ' 
lion, without being able to appeal to the time-honoured forms of , 
his appointment in proof of his legitimate succesaiou. 


THE FllENCII ARMY. 

A MONO the surprises of the lost ff^w yeai-s none has been 
a.A. greater than the extramdinary revival of France. Weakened 
by the unwholesome atmosphere of the Imperial system under 
Napoleon HI., which was consuming as by a slow fever all that 
was greatest and betft in her national chfiracter, she wps subjected 
to a terribl<» sliock in her war with Germany. The wounds which 
slic received in the campaign, ami the strain placed upon her vital 
■energy by the necessity of paying the periodical instalments of an 
unexampled w^ar indetnnity, seemed enough to crush the strongest 
and bealthieat nation. When to these wore added the e.\ce.s8e8 of 
the Gommune and the internal struggles of various parties, each 
striving for supreme power over a distracted people, the idea began 
to bt) prevalent in Europe that France was but fulfilling the ordi¬ 
nary liumau destiny by passing, after hot youth and powerful 
jnanhood, into the decrepitude of old age with its various paiiiH 
4md diseases. The beaten, like the absent, are always- in the wrong, | 
Jiiid cannot expect to escape the maliciou.s speech of "tliose detractors j 
who have envied former prosperity and powtjr. And, no tloubt, I 
if some ‘‘ Saviour of Society * had succeeded in applying those 1 
■sxternal ointments ami plaslers which sometimes oring about j 
an appearance of liealth while rottenness is within, France j 
mi^ht have succumbed gradually to tlie elfecU of the | 
poison in her system. Fortunately for her, the doctors i 
quarrelled so over their etiquettes and prescriptions that the | 
patient was left to nature's Lands. The eruption of the Com- | 
luuno broke out, and carried oil' the worst of the poison. Since 
then there has b^n a period of convaic.scencu, of hoalthy rebellion 
against potions and pills, and of vigorous though somcwliat 
risky exercise of limbs. A ielapse is always possible, but every- 
Abing is to be hoped from a regimen of seli-dcnial and plenty of 
fresh air. 

An Rrmy is but the expression of national force in a certain 
direction, and wo could never have believed in a French army in¬ 
vented at this time by a Havioiir of Society. It is because France 
has had vitality enough to recover natimilly, instead of being 
drugged into cessation of pain, that her present military piwer is 
to M trusted; and some of the very faults in her orgaiuzatiun fur 
tvar are proofs of that spirit of comproniwo wliich, if carried out 
in political life, will be the salvation of the country both in peace 
ana war. A “ Saviour ” who had succeeded in crushing all oppo- 
aition might have avoided some errors and supplied some omis- 
•sions in the present organization. He would certainly have carried 
it further towards completion. But the animated and instructive 
debate^ in the Ohamber would have been lost, the burdens 
which the creation of so prreat an army imposes would have been 
home grudgii^ly, and France would have had an Imperial, 
Boyal, or Pi'eridential, instead of a National army. The hearts of 
the people would not have gone with it as thev go now, 
4ind war might again have been undertaken against the national 
will, and with. deficient means, because the tyrant, call him by 
what name we may, would have been ohli^d to saciifioo efficiency 
(0 (he nooessity of keeping both people ana array In good humour. 
All this may seem veiy clear to an Englishraan accustoffied 
to the use of liberty at home, and to the oiffioulty it creates in 
devising improvements in our own militaiy oiganiration. But 
A rarident in Paris cannot fall to come under the infiubn^ of 
thse d^trust emted^by a life spent in terror of the Red speeire on 


one side and of Na^leonism on the other; or to b» trnbufid ycUh 
the healthy spirit ot criticism fostered by Variiameutary iuaUtr,- 
tions. In 1875 such a writer charged tho then Minister of War 
with grave &ults, and threw discredit on tho vtiue of the 
now organization. His article in Blacku'oml draw lunch at¬ 
tention to the sabjeet, and ^ warm dcljato arose, in which the 
French themsokes took Uttle part'. We hod uo doubt at the 
time that his strictures were ^tly well founded, though mixed 
with considerable exaggeration *, and the opinion is continued 
by another article in this months Blackwotnij wherein the 
author represents Fmoco ns able at last to defend herself against 
attack from the gigantic forces of Genuany. To say that an 
army utterly crushed and demoralized six years ngo is now able 
to put 455,000 men on tho frontier,-with 210,000 in the in¬ 
trenched cauijvs, at the same time having an UDcuiicentratcd 
second lino of 325,000, and a depot reserve of 310,000 more, 
who would b»^ gradually fitted to take tlielr pluJNjs in tho front 
line—and all this withoiit reckoning tho territorial antiy—is to 
confess that tho measures devised at tho K'ginniug, and gradually 
carried out by one law after another, cannot have been set very bud 
as tho author would havo had ua suppose two yiinra ago. Given a 
taLula n people ready'to submit to anything that might bo 
propo.sctl by the Government, and no internal political difficulties, 
It would bo easy enough to orealo a model army 5 but tho creation 
in six years of such u pow‘urful mililair oi-gauization ns France 
now possesses, in the face of diminibhed resources, -warring poli¬ 
tical factions, and the cver-preBent dread of lied llepublicanisin, 
argues far gri»iter ndnunivtrativo capacity and national common 
sense than tho author is even now dispeaed to attribute to tho 
French. Some of his strictures on tho laws lately jiassed aro so 
far-fetched ns to suggest the thought that ho must have lookuik 
with some euro in order to find occasions for criticism. For 
insUnce, he is very sovero on the law of Novomber 1875, and 
asserts tlmt “ it establishea two sorts of military justice—one for 
tho active army, and ouo fur the territorial corps. If a fortress 
is sim-endered by a regular officer, be is liable to be shot j 
but if its capitulation is signed by a territorial commander, 
lie can only be impri.^oncd. Grime in one case becomes mis¬ 
demeanour in the other.** lii this attack tho writer appenrs to havo 
adopted a curiou.s bluiid'T committed by M, Amo(lC*6 1.6 
! Faure in his valuable book Les /m inilitaircs dfi In J'ranee. Tho 
I fact is that the luililury courts are permitted, m't eujuined, to find 
1 extomuiliug circumstances in certain crises of military crimes coui- 
iiiiLlod by ollicers and men of tho torritorial amiy, though tlio 
milder form of sentence is forbidden for culprits of the regular 
I army. If extenuating clicuiiisitances are found, tlie punishment ie 
of coutre one grade less .severe. Even bad tho writer k'eii 
jublitied ill his statement of facts, he would only have found what 
is c<»iuuion to the laws of other nations. Germany has a diHcrant 
law- for her regular army and for her roservo and Laudwchr. 
England has not recognized tho piiuishment of dwitli for her 
militia; and Austria even provides that the oflicers and men of 
her Landwehr shall be tried by Courln composed only of I..aijdwchr, 
AVe have given this instance of the writers fallibility, not to dis¬ 
credit the articlu geutTiilly, but to show tliat whatever errors may 
have crept iuto his stntomeuts arc likely to be in the direction of 
liiulHinding laiher than of inordinate praise. Franco is at icaast 
as ready for a war of defence as ho admits hor to bu. 

Now in 1870 the utmost force that could be put iu line within 
a month against the enemy was 250,000 men, and even this com¬ 
paratively small army was iiiBulliciently provided with many 
requisites for campaigning. Behind the 250,000 were about 
300,000 for reM:r\cs and garrisons. Tliis year, according to the 
statement of tho* writer, three weeks only would elapse before 
455,000 men were in the field, having behitid them such a mass of 
troops for reserve, for camps, and garrisons as would raise the total 
i of tho aotiio army to 1,300,000 menj nor must it be for^fotfim 
that tho services of all these men would bo really available, 
because the lines of communication and other vulnerable points 
out of reach of tho enemy would be sufficiently guarded by thb 
men of the territorial imuy, which, though not rot thoroughly 
organized, woukl bo quite capable of performing such subordinate 
tasks. It is true that good non-comuii.ssioned officers are not 
, easily to bo found fur the reserves and for the territorial army j nor 
are the* inducements of a military life sufficient to ratain sucli 
men even in thu regular army after their legal term of service 
is expin^d. But this is a ditlicuUv by no means special to 
Franco. Every Continental army sulfers from the same -Want. 
Tlie man who makes a good Don-commissioned officer wpl 
be a good tradesman or a good clerk, and there are 
few indeed of siieli in any nation, in comparison with the iin- 
ruense masses of men now brought under military control, who 
would not prefer the comforU ami the liberty of civil life to any 
advantages that can be oilered to soldier.^ in peace. Tlie diffimnlty 
is one inseparable from large armies, and uo means have as yet been 
found powerful enough to overcome it. Again, the arrangeraents 
for mobilizatinn leave something to be desired, and the decentrali¬ 
zation of stoves—one of the measures forced on the country by the 
experience of i Syo-^^s not yet complete, though mdualk becotoing 
so. Wo leai*n from seveitd somves that the F'lench ^Va^ Office 
considers that two years more hmst elapse befbro tho army will 
be thoroughly prepared for war, and nothing is more certain than 
that France is, and will bo for some years, bound in heavy penalties 
to keep the peace. But tho quostion is -whether she has advhpced 
so far in her armameDts as to .be fomiidoble if placed on the defen¬ 
sive. Nearly three ycara ago the rajlitary C4istu at Berlin had so 
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^ tii« coansels of Germnny that Prance would have 

oeen ett^oked Iwt for the moderating pressure of England and 
Kueiiil* WitJh ffreat’Vtdfldoin and self-control the h^reiich Govern¬ 
ment determined at that time to cause their armies to retreat with¬ 
out fighting, and an appeal would havo been made to Eurono. Has 
the time pawedfor flubcuitting to so dire a necessity P If France 
‘were wantonly attacked novvi could she defend Jiorself with fair 
promoctofauccoBsP 

^ T^re can bo but one answer from all who know what prepara- 
tiona have heen nrndo,and what is now the untioDal spirit. Franco 
could not only defend hciself, but could <l<' so with full hope of 
preserving her territory and militiiry honour. Sho roulil ncit mobilizo 
so quickly as Germany, because ibedaugiTouh pfts.sion0 ol Furis and 
Lyons havo prevented her from inlrodiiciiig eonipleto .simplicity 
into her military system. Rightly or wrongly, .slui ihire not localize 
her army corps completoly. The two uneasy cilkvs have to be 
garrisoned by parts of the corps belonging to other districts, in¬ 
stead of haying corps of ilieir own. For the wiiue political reasons, 
the eighteen army cirp.s are not, liKe those of Germany, coiuposed ; 
of men taken almost excluslx ly from their own nominal districts, i 
and ready at any monienl to join th«;ir own well-known regiraeTiUs. j 
They are composed of men' taken from tlio whole country and i 
mixed throughout the servue. Rut, when tiu' moment of niohili- 
xation comes, the soldiers who have passed througli the ranks of 
the active army, aud are then in the reserve, go to the neai'est depots ^ 
to bo equipped, and thence, a.s a rule, to the nearest regiments, ' 
whatever the regimonts qiiaruued near them may be. Mobi- 1 
lization is not, therefore, much delayed from this cause ; and the 
device seemed good enough to lie adopted in our English scheme 
of mobilization. 

The French plan of c.alling out the reserves by placards in the , 
public streets is so practical that the Germans have now adopted 
it; and the general result of the changes in the arrangements for 
mobilization is that livtt days only would he required to place the 
reserves in the ranks of their battalions and coinjainks, whereas in 
1870 the same work was calculated to consume seventeen dnys, 
and at the end of that time it was not complete. The writer 
in DUicku'ood .^ay.s that, it is iinjioshiblo to judge how long 
tho concentration would take which would bring all the regiments 
into brigades, divisions, army corps, aud armies. Ilut he does not 
say—whftt ie, however, well known—thst every detail of airauge- 
monts for marches by road or transport by rail is now carefully 
workotl out beforehand in peace on various probable suppositions. 
In this respect the work of tho General Slaif at Herlin has been 
copied inFaris with such inodilicatioiis as were founrl neces.sary to 
adapt the system to a wealthy nation, tho tniflic in which is much 
greater than in Genmiiiy. lieckoning up togellior all tho quick¬ 
ening and retarding forces, it is probable tlmt (he J'vcnch concen¬ 
tration could be perlormed in about the aanm time from the first ! 
tneasiire of mobilization iv§ that found necessary by tlie Germans i)) ; 
1870—namely, three weeks—and wo are inclined to think tliat tho , 
time named is rather gnater than less than would bo required in j 
pnu'tice. On tho other bund, Gorniany 1 ms since thou | 
greatly reduced the duration of her own mobilization and i 
CHmeentration, and would bo ready before b'riinc<*, if tlioro | 
wore tt question who should be the invader. For this and 1 
other reasons France cannot be tho aggressor, and it would bo an j 
outrage on common sunso to rt'preseut Germany ns having any i 
immediate danger to fear from the revival of military power in | 
France. Imiuediato danger, wo say, bec.iuse there is, no <ioubt, a j 
remote but very real danger. Money must be counted for some- 1 
thing in preparation for war, and for still more in the power of a j 
nation to near tho burden of conslnnt warlike preparations in peace, j 
And tho difFerence in tho power of tlio purse may bo estimated j 
when we remember that France has, since the signature of peace 
in 1871, not only paid 200,000,000/. to Germany, but actually 
gpont about os much in renewing her own armaments. She bears 
her burdens lightly^ baa surplu.ssf’s, and pnvs oil' her debt gradually 
>y meano of a sinking fund. Seventy millions had up to last year 
been spent on extraordinary militurv expenses, which will presently 
bo no longer tt^quired; for most of the new fortiiications are built, 
Olid the armaments liavo been, or are being, gradually supplied. 

whole of the artillery has been re-armed, and the iutantry 
weapon improved, so we may sny that in a }ear or two tho Froncli 
annual war budget will prolilibly show u very considerable decrease. 
On the other side, Germany, though nearly free from debt, can 
hiurdly support tho iiunneial alrain. Tnulo is everywhere 
daprossed, the youths taken fur tho army nro sorely needed 
^ home as bread-winners, and tho millions obt-iinod from 
fennoey after raising prices and sotting up a tictitious standard 
of wealth and luxury, dii-iippeared, leaving behind tbciu all 
the now eravinga bc^gotten of temporary prosperity, without the 
means of gratifying those cravings. France Is richer than she 
was before, inasmuch as her marvellous resources are known and 
can bo counted on. Germany is poorer, just as a man reduced 
foom the enjoyment of a thousand a year tiva pittance of a hundred 
is poorer than he who has never had more than u huiulrad or 
lived among wealthier people than him>«df. 'I'ho experience of this 
inequality of resources, the view of France calmly arming before 
thair eyes for a future tight, has naturally been a source of great 
bPlifotion to the Gonuau people. Euv<ipe has again and again 
tumbled on the verge of new <*alflstroi)hc.s, awl stabssmen may 
inXi giva a sigh of relief if, ns we believe, it is at last true or 
true that France, a)i>lo to hold her own iu n defensive war, 
Inhaow and for a long time tu como uupratMred for oilbnee, has 
bebona a conservative Power iu Ivurepe, With Germany on one 


aide and Italy thinking of Nle» «iid 

heavy debt and internal diffiotdtieo* laa no^ «^ni^se9lloB 

from her. She has given too many Juiiatagea te fosiuii^ 


RELIGIOUS theatricals. .> 

A OURIOTJS case was beard the other day before tho Sheffield 
magistrates as to tho lawfuloesa of performing religious plays. . 
It appears that a draum entitled Jijseph atid /us Bret/u^en had been ^ 
enacted at tho Albert Hall in that town on Easter Eve^ ruHl a 
bummoas was taken out against the periormers by the prepriotors 
of tho ijlielfiold Music Hall which had three years ago been engaged 
for tho same purpose, which purpoao they had IxieiJ oliliged to 
abandon on learning that tho procedure would be illegal, aud had 
thereby siilTerad serious pecuniary loss. Tho nuigiblrates decided 
that tho play, not having received the licence of the Lord 
Chambevlain, was illegal, though he inflicted only nominal 
damages. As to tho performnneo itself, it came out at the trial 
that “ two donkeys and some bipods wore on the btatre,’’ luul the 
hitter carried ou a sustaiiiod dialogue, though tlie donkeys did not 
bray, Thore was a prasceuium with footlights iu front of the 
organ, aud a drop-scene representing Jacob and his ladder; and 
the actors, twelve or thirteen in number, W’oro “ancient costumes” 
con'^ibtiug of “a white slop and red bolt and trimmings.’’ The 
“ bipods ” taking part in the play appear not to have been regular 
actors, but artisans, warehousemen, cutlers, and coopers. Whether 
lliu allliir proved a dramatic success is not stated, but we shall 
j>rt)bablv ho not far wrong in assuming that it did not rise much 
above tlie level of tho strange performance of Mms limh enacted, 
as our readers may remomber our noticing at the time, last autumn 
in a Welsh Baptist Ghapel. How far tbo theatre, whether secular 
or sacred, is conducivu to the cause of public morality or other¬ 
wise, is a wide question on which the moat opposite oj<iuions have 
prevailed in every age. Within the last few weeks the discussioiy 
i has been raised among ourselves, flrst by two addresses of the Jhsbop 
of .Maii(‘lic'i.ter to the members of tho dramatic profession during the 
I recent mission Indd in bis cathedral city, and next by the republica- 
Uou of a Icctnru of Di^an (Jlose’.s, delivered some twenty-five years 
ago, witli supplementary comments on the dangerous te.ichiCg of 
“ that great ly mistaken member of our Epi-scojial ikoich.” 1 lean CIoho 
promumces a sweeping indictment against all plays, actona, and 
playgoers, ancient and modern, which might have emanated froiu a 
doctor of the old iSorbonne or a Puritan divine of the .seventeenlh 
cciilLiry. All econic perlbrmi'incc.s are uumi.xedly ileiunrulizing, 
the prol'es.sion lia.s ever been justly branded as •* infamous,” and 
thoso who patronize the stage are not much better than tho.se who- 
s'-rve it. Into that controversy, hnw'evcr, w^e need not'enler hero, 
■j'he porronnanee of ihsrph and his Brolhrcn wh . s , it appears, for¬ 
bidden by the Lord Chamberlain for tho precise reason that it 
deals with sacred subjects; and we arc far from meHnirig to say 
that he did not exercise a wise discretion in prohibiting it. No 
intelligent votary of religion or of sacred art would wish to see tho 
Aniinergau Pas.rion Play suppressed os long as it retains its pre¬ 
sent uuhjue position and unique exctdleiice. But it would bo a 
very difleivnt matter to havo anything like a popular revival 
attempted of tho mcdiioval miracle plays—whether pitwented in 
theairea or in churches—under social and religious conditions 
having 80 little in common with the “ages of faith.” At the 
R.iinL‘ time the prnhibitiou of a religious play, na such, almost in¬ 
evitably recalls to mind tho uudaublcd foci that tho tirigin of 
the drama, bolh chvs.-ical and Christian, was essentially and 
purely religious. This fact is perhaps the more remarkable from 
the Litter, and by no moans always or wholly unreasonable, 
hostility which has nevertheless u.sually existed between- tha 
Church and the Stage. A brief historical sketch indicating the 
stale of the case may not he without interest. 

M’o need hardly remind our readere of the pasaioaet© 
devotion of tho Athenians to tho drama, which attained in 
j tlio luuids of the great Attic tragedians and comedians a glory 
vvhich the lapse of two thousand years has not obscoi^. 

I The Homans under the Republic strictly prohibited all 
j tbentrical representatious except such as wore directly eon- 
uoeted with tho worahip of the gods, and the first theatre at 
Rome, was erected by Poiupey. Ileuco tho Roman drama Bever 
I approached the Greek, and very soon the position of an notor 
I so degraded as to involve perpetual slavery. The groite 

rt:ali 8 Qi which ran tlirough all Homan ideas and institutions, and 
fimnd its culminating expression in tho ^ifleatiou of living 
I Emperors, resulted on the stage in tho actual nerpetratiion “ edrtm 
i ^topulo" of crimes which, according to the Iioratian canon, and 
indeed acxjording to tho elementary rules of common deosney, 

; ought not even to bo represented there. “ OmnhJiunt ad vmm” 

; 08 Juvenal complained, and the sixth and seventh commandmente 
' were publicly violated with every circumstanee of revoltti^ 
i horror, not in figure but in fact. Nero indeed endeavoured-to 
I relieve actors from the stigma attaching to them, but it is hardly 
I wonderful that tho moral influence of< ms patronage should have 
; bt^n small. Yet to the lest tbo Pagan theatre was dosely oon- 
nected witlv religious observances, and the temple wao not 
unfrequently the scene, apd the deities the subject, dip 
its vilest oigies. This of course only supplied an addio 
tional motive for the ussparing cQodemt|*tion of tiie wbofo 
institution, root and branch, by the Fathers md Ooutteils of 
the early Church. They naturally enough regarded it i^ply 
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ft^ut fifty canes fra- lilwl durin^iy tbo year, or one a week; 
find flio la^ afforded iwany oppnrtnuitiefl for opprepsiou in this 
way; but there were not more than one* or two cases in which 
prop^tore had tried to evade their roaponsibilities. llo therefore 
movw an amendment to the elFect that the cotnpuhory regivstm- 
tioa of the proprietorship of n'owapapcrs oupht not ti> bo enlorcud 
tmliess tbero was alsti ti ppovi^ion lor the re’nojil of tbo exceptional 
law rendering proprietors criniiaally as well as civilly respoDsiblo 
tor the acts of thc*ir subordliiatos. l>r. (tarneron expressed a siniilur 
view; newspaper proprielcirs hud no objection t) lull civil roapon- 
eibility for thel^r subordinurcs, but they objeetod to the vicarious 
responsibility which the Itill would fasten on them. 8ir C. Uussell, j 
Hs an independent ol^erver, ri*uiuv];ed ibut it was well known 
that there was a clnsM of newspapers e.'^lnblished to vilify private 
character, and llie public was t^ntitlod to prob'ctiou Ui^iunst them. 

8 o far two .vides of tlm qm slion were pivsi nled to iho House; 
the one being that the public rcquiri'd more facilities for proccfd- 
iug against newtna])^^ which puldisbcd libels, and tlie other that 
new.spHpcrs w'cin uli'cady too much hnra.s.'^ed uud opprosst-d by 
imnoceBflary restrictions. In both of these views there is mlegreo 
of truth; and tlie que:Jlion became how a cunipronuRe could be 
arranged. Mr. Butt obicctcd to an invusiem (d' private affiir^, ami 
also to mailing an employer criminally responsible for an act of a 
servant which he has not directed; and suggested that the 
, publiwlier <d‘ a newspaper should bo registered, and that it 
#ho)^d 1)P enacted that, if damacres in a civil action were 
given tigainst him, the proPiioL'iry of the newspaper slioukl lu' htdd 
r«8ponsible for them. The Aitorni*y-(icn('ral took much tbo 
same view, lie ihrmght tliat no one should be liable to bo 
prosecuted criminally for what appeared in newspaper.'*, 
UflleaS it wore absolutely Jiroved that Im hud peifiniml knovvledgo j 
of the infcrtion of the li'lKd or had directed its i i-erlioii; but, on | 
the other hand, ronsidoring the pain and injury e.uist'd by libels, | 
it was essential that somebaly should be re.sponsilile for what was | 
pritilcd in ft newspaper. This, in fact, is tbo real point of the 1 
question, how to bring homo llie punishment of a libel to the ])er- ! 
son who actually circulates it; and Uiis might be done without! 
either invading the legiliumlo privacy of nowspujU'r proprietors or | 
exposing them to criminal penalties ibr acts done by their undcr- 
lingtt without their liuowloclge and aanclion. 'fluj praeticul solii- ! 
tion would therefore be, us Mr. Butt and the Attorney- I 
General 6ugg<?ato(i, to provide that proceedings fcbould fxi 
taken ngainat the registennl publisher of any newspa)*er 
as tbo roprosentftlive. of the proprietary, which f.hoiil(i bo liable for 
any damages imposed in an aetion for libel;. nud tlii'Ji ought not 
to task very hardly the ingomiity of Pariiamentary dir.ft.'^inen. 

Up to tliis point the debate liad gone smoothly enough, and it 
wight very well liave ended here. Hut it was so' U appari'iit that 
,a storm was brewing. J)r. Kenealy unfortiinatr iv cho'^o to lake 
pa\t in the discussion, and it then nNSunieil another aspect, llo 
wepit into an argument to .show that the press has a right to expose 
“ persons who were guilty of infaiiiou.s, coirupt, and prolligato j 
conduct”; and tb.it “ tbo real reason why the prcs^eiit svsiem of I 
proceedings in libel cases failed was that those who complained [ 
dared not face their alleged liUillers by goini^ into court against j 
them.” As to protection for the public, ho tliouglit it luul protec- j 
tion enough already, inasmuch r.s tho owner of the copvlight and 
the owner of tho printing-press were usually in a respeci.iblo | 
jiosition, nud couhl be proceeded against. lie addl'd that he was | 
not an advocate for libel, but for outsptikennes.*;, and this was re- I 
ceived with ironical cheers, upon wbicb ho cxpivs.M'd his “ scorn | 
and contempt for the. tuiaorable exhibition which the ILoubo had ! 
just witnessed on the Oppohition benches.” It may Iw thought 
that this was hardly within the limits of Parliamentary language, 
and that the 8poaKer mmUt well havo called him to order; but 
tbo vein w'aa struck, and Mr. Sullivan immediately billowed it up. 

“ With Olio «.vcoption, I he journalists of this country had,” ho said, 

“ when challenged to account for the contents of their pages, mnn- 
fully avowed th»*ir responsibility ; once, onco only in his memory, 
had ft man professing to own a jiaper shown himself 
ft slave and a coward.” And he asked, as to himself, 

“ what would be said if he, who hud lour members of his 
family connected with him in bringing out publications, 
shotdd take to publishing libels, and put at the head of 
his paper ‘Edited by Sullivan,’ in order by that mean and 
desp^ble eubterfiigo to balHe any honest man who might havo 
been calumniated in his pages.” Up to this part of the discussiou, 
although strong remarks bad been made as to the injury doiio 
by a certain class of libellous newspapers, the langu.ige had been 
general, and no uaniua hud been mentioned, tliough no doubt it 
was generally understood who wa.s referred to. Dr. Kenenly, 
having come forward as he had done, had exposed himself to 
criticism of his own acts. He bad deliberately justified the 
publication of n journal w^bich owes its circulation to scandalous 
abust) of public men, imputing to them “ infmuous, corrupt, and 
p\‘ottigate conduct ”; and, if nothing had been said to show tbo 
strong and universal feeling of the House on this subject, J)r. 
Kenealy might have used the silence us a condonation of his 
olVonco. Mr. Sullivan was therefore perfectly entitled to relor to 
Dr. Kenealy ’b conduct in connexion with a notorious journal' 
which l^ars the name of his family; but it was unnecessary and 
irrelevant to go back upon Dr. Kenealy’a previous life. Moreover, 
the expressions which Mr. Sullivan used were certainly not of a 
kind ttmt ought ever to be heard in the House of Commons, and 
the Speaker might have been expected to interpose. Afterwards, 
when the two members met in the lobby, «.n ftltercation arose; 


and when tho matter was brought before tb^ House the fijpeakor 
of course found that the House hod jurifidiction beyoadita fbrmal 
litnite, and Dr. Kenealy was, by a vote of the House, compelled to 
apologize. It is much to be regretted, however, that such a scene 
should have occurred; and, it is to be hoped thet some moaoe of 
preventing the violence of language which Bccras to be now spread¬ 
ing may bo devised. 


A CARDINAL ON ROMAN HISTORY. 

AIII.) 1 N.\L MANNING keeps us at work. At the very timfe^ 
w’hen we were saying what we had to say about bis OKposi- 
tion of tho latest stage in TIouian ecclesiftstical history, wo were 
musijjg as to what ho bad been saying, in some sort nt the same 
moment, on some much earlier picees of the history of Home, alike 
of her PontilFs and of her Emperors. Asa rule, the Cardinal is not 
lucky in dealing with remote times. He has more than once before 
now mado himself memorable by attempts at expounding English 
history which cannot bo colled hiip)>y. Perhaps few people have 
carried in lUoir head.'* till now tho Oardinars grotesque pictures 
of the reigns of John and Honry tbo Third; yet it is soinothing 
to .SCO thosf? reigns as they appear to one with whom It is a sup¬ 
posed moral duty to recon&tnict the focts according to a theory, 
and tliat a iheory which no Englishman of Iho thirteenth century 
would hnvo understood. Moreover, while taking upon himself to 
rebuKo tliosuj)po.sed inaccuracies of certain writers, while venturing 
to speak of “ the nursery tales which passed for history in England,” 
tho Cardinal added to theni a tale whicli dillered from such nursery 
tales only in this, tliat it mn.st be a very Ultramontane nursei’y 
indeed in which it is likely to bo told. When the Cardinal told 
ns that Innocent the Tiiird condemned the Gieat CJiarter, not 
because, ho disliked its contents, but because he disliked tho way 
in whicli tho Charter had been won, the subtle point which hu 
raised was one of no importance whatever to any nuinnn creature 
except Innoecnt tho Third hiiuaelf and those who are bound to 
make out a case for every act, and oven cvt‘ry thought, of Innocent 
tlie Third.* But when tho Oardinnl went on to toll us that the 
barons and ju'oplo of England consented to the Pope s deposition 
of .John, it was time to turn to our books and to explain that tho 
Oardiiuil liad made the slight slip of confounding tho barons and 
people of Franco with tho baions and people of England. But 
tbo (Jardinal is not sati‘*li<'d with thus cntliug hi.s fingers with 
tho history of his own island ; he must needs go ami cut them still 
ileeper with tbo ancient history of tho eity to one form of whichbo 
luis trfinsferixi<l his ullegiunco. ^ In an bkisler discourse reported in. 
the newspapers, ho baa been rashly meddling witli tho early 
history of Christian Borne. To bo sure, ho did a little in that way 
in the sauicdiscuurso in which ho sot forth his theory of tbo Groat 
< ■barter. He there told us what in plain words cornea to this—that 
tile Empire had ahviiys depended on Iho Papacy, and that tho 
Pope had uu acknowledged riglit to depose the Emperor. This is 
one of thuso things whicli it is h.ard to nrguo against. If wo tried 
to dispute with tho Cardinal about tho matter, if we asked for any 
proof that either tho Emperor or the world in general acknow- 
ieiigod any such power, he would doubtless put aaido such 
questions as not to tho point. Tho power would have, in his eyes, 
(juito as much iicknowledgment as it needed, if any Popes chose, 
as some Pojies undoubtedly did choose, themselves to assort the. 
power. That there nro at least as many i rises of Emperors deposing 
I’opes n there are of Popes deposing Emperors would bo easily set 
iu*ide by saying that, whenever an Emperor deposed a Pope it was 
a case of usurpation, while, whenever a Pope deposed on Emperor, ^ 
it was the exorcise of a lawful jurisdiction. In this way the dispute * 
might b« carried un for ever without either side getting one stepi 
nearer l(> conviction. 8till, after nil, there arc some questions 
of mere fact involved in tho dispufis It can hardly be denied by 
any one who looks simply to the recorded facts of aa^entiir 
history that the jurisdiction of the Emperor over the Pope was at 
any rate exercise<l long before the jurisdiction of the Pope over the 
J'.mperor. If the Pope had from the beginning a divine and. 
clornal jurisdiction over tho Emperor, including a right to depose 
tho JOmperor, that jurisdiction, to say the l^t, was fat^ to 
slumber for many centuries. But what is locking in history may 
po.ssihly be made up in legend; and it may be that a discourse 
delivered us a religious exorcise in tho Pro-Cathedral may be held 
to Ijo less strictly bound by the laws of historical criUciBm thaOb 
when tho same author gives the world his thoughts in the nune 
S(*cular shape of an article in tho Contemporary liavmo or the> 
Isinetf^nth CenUinj. At all events, we. have before ue two reporta 
of a discourse by the Cardinal, according to one of which at least 
ho does seem, os perhaps he was entitled to do, to aesume the eX'- 
ii>tenco of a very largo allowanco of faith on the part of hia 
hearers. Tho odd thing is that the most remarkable part of tb» 
discourse, as it appears in the report in the Daily Newi, doea not 
Appear at all in the report in tho Timee. Still it is more likely 
that the Times should, ior any reason or through any aocidefit^ 
havo loft it out, than that the DoUy News shoula havo invented it 
or dreamed it. We asaumo therefore that tho substance U genuine^ 
giving tho Cardinal the usual benefit of any pranks of reportem 
.with repird to particular expressions. 

The Cardinal then, according to both reports, begins saying 
that, as there is an Intern question, so there is also a Homan 
question. And, according to the Daily ATeiM, he goes on to say 

* See Saturday tUekie, December it, x87.t. 
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that of the Homan question there is but one solution. That sola- 
tionis «the divine ooomiission given by Jesus Christ to His 
disciples/' Well and good; but sorely eomething must have been 
left out between this and what cornea next; for to common under- 
BtandingH the leap seems a rather hold one 
The Tope of Romo liad never been a subject of secular authority, and, 
withont spealdng prophecy, never would be. After 300 years of peraccii- 
tion, the nr. 4 t Ohrietlan Emperor, Ooiistantinc, saw the inconCTuity of two 
sovereigns reigning in the same capital, and he then^fore founded CJorwtaiiti- 
noplc, and removed thither, leaving Die bead of the Christian Church in the 
eapitfd of Christendom, the city of Rome. 

Wo aro hero landod in the old controversy about de jure and de 
facto. The Cardinal can hardly mean to say that the early Bishops 
of Rome were not Buhiectrfo facto to the secular power of the 
heathen Emperors, i'lvory talo, true or false, of persecution and 
martyrdom does of itself imply this Kind of subjection. And 
those who go by history instead of legend will iind that the 
Bishops of Rome were just as much the subjects of the Christian 
Eniperora os they had been of their heathen predecessors. But of 
course in all cases, whether the Emperor bo Diocletian or Justinian 
or Henry the Third, the Cardinal will equally say that the exercise 
of Imperial authority wa.s only da facto and not de jure. Agiiin 
we cannot argue on these terms;*but wo may wonder at the 
monstrous legend, the “ nursery tale,” to quote the Cardinal's own 
words, which he puts forth as his account (jf the foundation of 
Now Rome. Wo w'onder whether he really btdioves in the legend 
of the baptism and the leprosy and the porphyry bath. It really 
looks like it, w'hen the motive for the foundation of (■onstnntinoplo 
is said to bo that Constantine wiw the incongruity of two 
sovereigns reigning in the airao capital.” There is eometliing 
L^rotesque Iwyond words in tho notion of the Emperor and the 
Bishop of Romo being alike sovereigns and alike reigning in 
the fourth century. But, for aught we know, woino doctrine of 
non-natural nensos might lead to such strange uses of lan¬ 
guage. If the P()])e was not actually a sovereign, ho ought to 
have been one; if he did not actually reign, ho ought to have 
reigned. So he may bo said to have been a sovereign, and tohavo 
reigned, by the same kind of license by which a certain inscription 
in Romo itself enlarges the list of English kings by a James tho 
Third, a Charles tho Third, and a Henry the Ninth, who.so reigns 
aro quite unknown to u 3 here at home. But the motive which the 
Oardinal's legend attribute.^ to Constantino is one which curiously 
illustrates the popular confusions as to tho places of Imperial 
dominions in Constantine’s n^. If Constantine moved to Byzan¬ 
tium out of deference to the Bishop of Rome, it could hardly have 
been from the same motive that Diocletian moved from Nikomedoia, 
and Maximian to Milan. Or again, does tho Cardinal think that 
it was simply with tho same view of leaving Rome qnite free for 
the Pope tliRt Constantino had himself reigned at Triftr, and his 
father, still further olf, at York ? The legend, not at all unnatu¬ 
rally, brings Old Rome and New into a distinct opposition which 
did not exist at the time. It supposes a sudden change, a 
sudden transfor of tho seat of empire from tho Old Rome to tho 
New, which never happened. It is one of tho hardest things to 
make people understand that, if by tho seat of empire wo under- j 
stand the ordinary dwelling-place of tho Emperor, Romo had 
ceased to ho tho seat of empire some while before Constantino ' 
enlarged Byzantium into Constantinople. It needs some gnisp of 
the state of things to take in that some half-dozen other places, 
from Antioch to York, had already supplanted Rome, and that all 
t^iKt Constantine did was to make a better choice than any of his 
predecessors, and to inaugurate his choice in a more solemn 
manner. That is to sny, while his predecessors had simply esta¬ 
blished themselves in existing cities, Constantino fouudod a new 
city, or at least so greatly enlarged au old one Uiat it might pass 
for the creation of a new one. But before him, just as much as 
after him, Rome had really been ruled from «M)mo one or other of tho 
cities which had supplant^ her. Rome was occasionally visited 
by Emperors; its possession was a point of importance in wars 
between rival Emperors; but it had ceased before Constantine's 
day to he the ordinaiy dweUing-place of the Augustus, or oven of 
the Omsar. What Constantine really did wtis, whei'eas other 
Emperors had simply forsaken Rome for other cities, in some sort 
to transplant Homo herself to another site. 

Yet even out of legends something m^ be learned, and it is 
always curious to see how ihev arose. The notion that Constan¬ 
tino was the first Emperor to fobsalm Romo for another dwelling- 
place was naturally enough sug^tod by his formed inauguration 
of Constantinople as tho New Rome. Nikomfideia and Trier had 
not been thus solemnly honoured. The establishment of Constan¬ 
tinople did not set aside IMer as an Imperial dwelling-place *, but 
its rpecially solemn establishment reduced Trier and every other 
Im^rial dwelling-place to a rank altogether secondary. Niko- 
mSdeiA it set aside altogether. That is,^ tho experiment of 
Constantino succeeded better than the experiment 01 Diocletian. 
Constantine, by his wiser choice, called a now power into the 
world, a power which has gone on to our own day. Constanti¬ 
nople did really become the New Rome for over. Trier, ^veuna, 
ana their fellows, sank out of notice. It was no wonder then tliat 
they should be forgotten, and that the act of Constantine should 
be mistaken for the first act of the kind, for a deliberate transfer 
of the seat of the Roman power from the Old Home to the Now. 
Add to tUs that it so happened that^ just at the very moment 
before Constantine set up the Now Rome, a ^leani of renewed im¬ 
portance had fisahed aeroee the Old. ‘ Maxentius had dwelled more 
at Hone than any Emperor for some time before him or after bipi| 
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and the defeat of Maxentius by Constantine at ibe Milvian bridge 
was one of the most striking incidents of the time. The poesoerion 
of Rome was thoimmediatH object of dispute between thecont^ 
ing princes. In a certain sense, though not in the sense implied 
by the legend, Constantine did nfove from the Old Borne to 
the New. 

Then, loo, tho motive mythically assigned to him, that of 
leaving Old Rome to its Bishop, is in some sort tho relleetion 
of the results which really came of tho act of Constantino. Oon- 
Btantine did not leave Rome in order that the Bishops of Rome 
might reign; but the Bishops of Rome gradually came to reign 
because tho I’knperora hjid leit Romo. The difference between the 
temporal position of tho liishops of the Old ^mo and the Bishops of 
the Now comes of the fact that tho Emperor was always at hand in 
tho New Borne, and wai hardly ever at hand in the Old. The 
Bishops of tho forsaken capital gradually ^ew into sovereigns, and 
they grew into sovereigns oocause tho real sovereign was not th^rc. 
Tt was an easy turning about of things to say that the real sovereign 
took c/ii'o not to bo there in order that the Bishops might grow into 
Boveroigns. But Constantine, Justinian, Charles, and Otto would 
alike Irnve bccu amazed at the doctrine that the Bishop of their 
ancient, though forsaken, capital had ceased to he their subioct, 
because their ancient ixipital had been forsaken. They would mo 
been yet more amazed at tho doctrine that their ancient capita^ hsi^ 
been forsaken of set purpose in order that he might ceaso to^ be 
their subject. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 

W HEN a Government department ig in want of information, a 
Select Goramittee is a very pro])er instrumonl through 
which to seek fur it, and, if we are to assume that the Privy Council 
is really unable to determine the effect which tho importation of 
live anunnls has upon tho introduction of the cattle diseiisc, or to 
pronounce how far such importation is essential to the food supply 
of the country, the object of Lord Bandon’s notice of motion & 
sufficiently plain. Tho Government are confronted by a fresh out¬ 
break of the cattle plague in this country. On tho one hand, they 
are urged to prohibit tho importation of live cattle, through which- 
the infection is conveyed to English stock. Tho efficacy of this 
remedy is undoubted; but the possibility of applying it without prp- 
ducing a rise of prices not much msastrous than that caus^ 
by the plague itself has often been questioned. On the other,, 
hand, they are implored not to diminish tho already inadequate'^ 
supply of meat in order to save the cattle-farmer from possltSe 
loss, and thus benefit a particular class at tho exponse of ihfy 
community at largo. The decision which of these ropresentati^i 
shall bo attended to when the moment for choosing between iKeni^ ' 
comes undoubtedly depends on the two constdoranons set out in ^ 
Ix^rd Sandon’s notico. If it is the importation of living animals 
that brings the cattle plague, it is plainly wise to check it at the 
first B3niiptom of danger, unless the effect of this measure would 
be to lualco meat still scarcer and dearer thpn it is made by the 
disease with which we aro dealing. Although, however, 
Ijord Sandon’s definition of the scope of the Gommitiee's 
inquiries is sufficiently appropriate, it is hard not to feel 
some doubt os to the need for further inquiry on tho 
subject. Is our knowledge about the cattle plague so ele¬ 
mentary that, without tho aid of a Select Oommiitoe of 
tho House of Commons, the Government cannot undertake to 
pronounce how the disease is brought to this countiy, or w^t 
woukl he the consequence of prohibiting the importation of live 
cattle? We tliougnt it was generally acknowledged that the 
rinderpest is not indigenous in this country, and that if no live 
cattle came from abroad there would be no more outbreaks of 
cattle plague. If this is tho case, what possible good can come of 
! an inquiry into the effect which the importation of live foreign 
I animals has upon the introduction of disease into this country ? 

I The effect that the importation of live foreign animals has upon 
tho introduction of diaeAse into this country is that it introduces 
it. If thwe were no importation, there would bo no disease, 
and for all practical purposes that is knowledge sufficient. So 
again with the question how far such importation is essential 
to the food supply of the country. We thought that it was 
acknowledged that 95 per ctmt. of the meat consumed by tho 
pt»oplo of this country is bred at home, and that of tho 
five per cent, that comes from abroad three-fourths are con¬ 
sumed in Iiondon. If these facts are undisputed, two things seem 
to follow. First, prohibition of importatian would only deprive 
us of ono-twentietn part of the total supply. Secondly, against 
even this deprivation there must he set the diminution in tile 
supply caueoa by the restrictive measures that are appUed as soon 
as an outbreak of cattle plague occurs. Oonsequentiy^ <^p<urti from 
the considemtion of the (mssible destruction of the mam source of 
our supply, the benefit arising from the importation of live cattle 
at ordinary times is qualified by the annoyance arising from the 
restrictions on the movement of home cattle whenever there is 
auy fear of the cattle plague. What con a Select Oomnnttee 
add to theae facts? Of course if they are not facts, if the 
Government is not sore whether the meat supply does 
not depend upon foreign importation to a greater degree 
than is generally suppos^, it is very proper tp make further 
inquiries. At present, however, it looks a little, as though the 
Qpvenmieot hod not quite the eoumge of its Vnowledge, and 
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Select Oommiltee Leforo proposing 
fuitoBr legislatidH,' Thia easily turn out to bo a Jesiii prudent 
€ 0 \^ than it seems, A i^oet (Jommiftco which lin,s only pretty 
facte to iuquiifu about is futo to <u)me to its 
Wrh pferfectly formed Options; uud its Uiowj who are known 
TO object to the prohibition of importation t>f live animals must 
^^-KlpfescotodQH Ibe Commitlea orpuilly with tbo other eido, the 
prohfibility is lliat there will be virtnalJy t.wo n'porlH, niid that 
when the inquiry is ovii* lire (lovermuenl will lind l.liiil thcappe.'il 
to a Oommitloo has hml no result except to maku legislation uioru 
difficult and invidiouB thmi it was before, 

At the last mooting of the Council of tlie Royal \jrricultural 
Socicly an innKirtant Report was proHcntod by rror''.s!<ov Ihown of 
^ho \eterinary Department of the Privy Oouncil, 'J’lii-i 
show's very plulnly how dillicnlt it is if> viifoice pi'rc.nntiu:i^i.j:aiust 
the c.aitle plaguo when once it has got a fboli'.g in llu; country. 
The ownei’S of stock fieein to be xery indillen'ot to the danger, 
thinking that, «s a large part of any ]o>.i tliey may f^ulicr 

will be repaid them by the GotmiTiieiit, it is be tier to run the 
risk of the disoaso attacldiig their slock than to im*ur the certain 
cost and inconvciiioiicu of keeping tlieiu in strict (|ii:inuiline. In 
by>f»r the majority ofiu.s(jniC('s,siys Profe-«,ur Ih'nwn, tlu* late out¬ 
breaks have bt'on caused, not by coiit.ic.t with diseased :iniinnls, but 
by Ooiitict with poisons or subsiaricos that have iheni^olves been 
in contact with disciwcd luiinirds. Seviaul insliiMce^ of this are 
moulioned in the lh‘j)ort. Although, wlicncvcr Die i-aldlo plague 
has appeared in tli*' iiciglibourhood, the ouiko's of dairy .slock are 
ompotvcnMl to forbid Iho entiaucc of ;my per • . - into their pic- 
misBS without U'nnid.oon, such proIjiliJion is Te\( v enfoicod, and 
it has been publicly staled that men kni>wi] to have been in con¬ 
tact with diseased Huiinals arc allowed to go away willioiit being 
di&infccted. A man whose bu.suiess lies aboui cattle may ea-ily 
be employed on more fanua than one, and in tlinl ca a) hero is a 
vehicle of inl’eetioti in full iiud constant working. It is known 
that milk churns and other Hiinilar apparatus are moved iVoin 
diseased ftirras without disinfection, and, as it is not liltely that 
theyare takonaway simply to be unused, w e have here tiTjoUior certain 
mode of conveying the dHeiwe which is known l<i bo in opera lion. 
Again^ tho fed (ler and man ure o f discavsed a i u in a! s 1 las t o 1 >» * (li^po.M-i I of 
somehow. The pnipcr way of ili.sposing of it h to burn it with¬ 
out lots of lime or eliaiige of place; buLlVjfc-ior IJrow n intlinatt s 
that owners of atock gc-ui'rally seem quite unaware of the daiigd' 
of canning about these infected matters. The e, no doubt, are 
■only aorrio of the ways in which tho direc.iions nj the local authori¬ 
ties ore evaded; and when to this nvo added tin; e.uiiieroua cases in 
which the local nuthorities themselves aro not })roperly alive to 
the danger, or have inierests to !ier\e which would be injured ie 
tho adoption of tho necessary ino.idures, tlie inferiority of pre- ^ 
oatlliona wliicJi aim at Joc,ali>siiig the disciiso in tlio country to pre- j 
cautious which aim at kcfjping tho tii^easo out of (he country b'- | 
conibs very plain. Wo gave an example of the siij)inent!.S 3 of local , 
authorities sonio weeks ago, and wlicn ui([uirjo& arc being instituted i 
' into the origin aud hbtory of tho recent outbreak, it will bo well to | 
ascertain wny,wheu renorteof tlie exisloncu of tho cattle plague in 1 
Hull were freely e.ircuuitcd, and a dairyman in tlio town had I 
suddenly taken tho strangely suspicious step of sending the whole ! 
of his stock to the butcher to bo Slaughtered aud scut up to tlio 
London market, the local uuthorillcs did not t.ilvo tho trouble to 
make any inquiry into the reports, Tt rests with tbo Hull 
authorities to say whether tlie diseaso shall be stamped out at its 
first appe,arance in tho port, or be t^proad over all the neigliliouring 
counties. 

Tho rocont importation of Anuiricau beef shows that, given the 
siipph' of meat, it i.s perfectly possible to land it in tiii.? coutilry 
in a saloablo condition without bringing the animab o\er alive. 
If this can be done whoro America is tho purvojur, it can | 
be douo equally well whern ITollaiul aud Germany are the ! 
itrveyora. If the importation of living cattlo were pro- ! 
ibited except for breeding purpo.'Aes, the. homo sujiply would 
bo protected against a danger fnuii wduch at preseut it is never for 
a moment free, aud wdiicU it seems impohsible to ward oil com- 
lotely by any less dritstic measure. Rut tho entorprisis which liaa 
ridg(^ the Atlantic would certainly not bo baflletl by tho Gorman 
Ocean. If very lair meat can bo sent over dead from l.lio United 
States, it can equally well bo sent from nearer oountrie.s. The 
doubts that exist aa to tho continuance of the American meat 
supply relate not to tho means employed for bringing it to this 
country, but to the amount of cattle that will be iiormuneutly 
available, and to tho quality of tho meat sent over. Neither of 
these possible difficulties would exist in tho ease of Continental 
meat. Its amount aud character are known quantities, which 
would bo wholly unaffected by tho substitution of slaughter at the 
Dutch or German port for slaughter at tho English butcher’s. 


PAinS AT j;ASTER. 

N CTIIING could well bo more striking than tho change from 
the hejivy opm-ossiou ot the London tdimato last week to tho 
brightness aud freshness of the sky under which the Parisians live. 
The sensation might be compared to that of coming out of a long 
tunnel or up from the recesses of a dingy mine into the clear air 
•again. Ikxty and mind alike seem revived by the liveliness which, 
under iavourabiv conditions, appears to be a component part of tho 


Parisian atmosphiTG, Such conditions are of conrae not pernaft* 
neut; and on two days in lust w»'ck there wore thunderstomm ir 
Paris the approach of whicii made llic air as heavy and nncomlbrt- 
able ns it would havo been in London. Nor if' rain in tlio abstract 
any more pleasant Iberu than here; but there is a i'L>ourre which 
is wanting in Loudon iu tho coveied arcadc.s of ilio X’alais Royal 
and tho Rue do liivoli. An aflliclion far more disagreeable lhau 
rain, and for whicli there is no jviucily to be found, is iluo to the 
i progre.'^s of IIlc new hlreet which is to run I’roni tho IMeee 
du 'I'hriitre br.it)i;ais to tlie Opern. To .attain llii.s desii- 
jibU^ end lioii'jeH uio L*ing pulled dewii and i'oundutious’dug 
amid all lli:iL lii6'.diU‘:>3 and exhibitinu of admirable but 
i.ilsflirn'iod energy which are in Franco itisejiarablo from any 
niul'u taking of tlie kind. The road Is blocked up, so th.at wheiV^ 
e.irriaires furinerly went by a straight route to the boulevard tliev 
jK)w hiae tn go u long way round. Tlii.s it would not bo difficult, 
jerh.ip’t, to endure with pliilopophy ; but it ia les.a easy to bear 
unin"\ed ilie- anrauaiict' eaie-i-d by the cou>m,‘!c>s pr<)eLMsion of lum- 
, beiing curt.'-huded with stone and rubblhli, and diawn by lior-^o.s 
iidoiiied N\itli ]u(duni-(jue, but ojio would think uneoiulbrtabie, 
i<hr'fp:,kin,s, wliicli [){i:S to and fro from morning till evening along 
tin- most crowiled 1 boroughrare-s of Paris, lIio drivers of those 
o;u‘t.s seem to take an ab.-^olute (hdiglit in del.iying the progress of 
ciirriand foot pa.'^^eMgers, and a lino dia^t from tho rubbish 
c.uitjuned in tho c.ivls tloats about in tho air and attacks with 
' in dignant per.'^ir'tenoy tlic noses, eyes, and moutlis of nJl vvJioiu It 
' eneoiinlcrs. llow’cver, tho Ihirisiaii lemp.eranient i.s cboeiful, and 
P‘'nplo wlio li\o in Pans cun no doubt atlord to put up with agood 
deal of ineonvciijenco for tho sako of the eoiurort to be gained when 
the new .Hlreet h\ lliii^lied. 

j \ i'dors to J’aiis havo liL'pn unfortunate in more than one way. 

I 'file 'I'lieiitro bViiut^aiis has Iveu di'pri\i‘'l, only it i.v to bo hoped 
I for a lliiio, of IMlie. Sarah Ijernlna'dl., who lias lieen (ddiged to 
go to .Mentomi iiir lier Ii<-altli. It would h.ivn licen .'omo eonsoln- 
li«tn for Ih'j proat actre-^s's ab'^ience lo ha\o Sei*u the nwivalef 
llt'gmrd’s J.c Join i/r, in which .M. Jkdiumay made a, groat hit in a 
new bno of p.iit. l»ut M. Ooipiolin, wlio played one of tho 
import.int eh.iracter.'^, has been aeiloiely uiuMdl, and, il i.s feared, 
may not l»e aide to aet again lor mi.'uo lit lie time eomr. Under 
thi'Mi circuo’r.laiiee.s the standing LMileilainne-nl.s have Iieen the 
I'eiivalof L'Anii>/iUrt/(i)iy \\\orh lias lioeii .* ncce.-^s(ii), and L'/hn' 
I''nh, winch eoidinue.s to ullerd delight to the aiidience.s (d' bo\s 
and girls to wliom it is sup)josevl e^pecidly to iqipeal. liufei'd, 
beyond tho fact of it.s ludng “ line piu’o Iionnele,” which wars its 
great rcc.oijniie.iidntion to tho theatre, it is iiuposaiblo to di.-c.»’-er 
any Imt a very medh'oro merit in tho proiluctioii far e,'. il.^ 
authors are conccined. 'I'lio puerilities iii which tho piece abomuls 
foem hardly worthy of tlie aiii'nl'on given to them by the lost 
llieairo of Knropc ; there i.s .cnjnelliiug inetnigniou.s in ^etdng tun 
.'^ncidiaires and a rising jieiK-ionuaire of tho Coniedie J'r.ujeai.-'e 
gravely silting in a row and Hw.'illow-lng fonp in rhythmical 
me.i.siire amid the eliildi.sh, if innocent, laughter of tho luulicnce. 
And when ihdigflit i.s emised by tho patnotio pnssfigia .scatliri'd 
Ihruugli tho play, one aainiot help ronmuibering wolh sonio amuse¬ 
ment Hint, for ilie e.vpross juirpo-e of introducing lliom, the hcone 
of MM. ]'a-ckiiianu-Ghatiiaira story hag b»vn clianged from 
Davaria to Als.ici', aiul that theenlhusi.isni of the chaiacters in the 
novel is given to “ hi patvio Alloinande.'’ I/Anii Fritz himself 
i.s a personae-o in whom it is next to impossiblo to take any 
interest. 11 is greediness is iinploasanl, .and is mixed up with hiu 
h)\e,jn 3 tas that of JjU Oon^crit is w'hen he longs at tho s.n^io 
inniuent for a siglit of hni .sweethoarts face aud a good bowl of 
Lojiilhin. The rabbi David Sichel is made interesting by the 
Jbree of tho piercing intellect and skill lu’oughl to bear on the 
chiimeter by M. Got, wlio, whilo ho gives a grotesque and e.ven 
impish aspect to tho part, yet contrives to aroiiso a carioug syni- 
paihy with it. Rut in truth the rabbi, who goeg about (ho world 
trying to make everybody marry and havo faiuilies, i.s nothing more 
than a ciMzy old idiot, whose cliKConri^ea, if delivered by any 
actt>r inferii'i- to M. Got, would bo inelliibly lircsoine. Tho one. 
chameter in the play that is really interesting is Suzol, the peasant 
girl who wins tho heart of the voracious Fritz; and the interest 
j Jolt in her is due more to tho ebunn of Allle. Rcichernbcrg's acting 
tlnin to any attractive quality in tho authors’ ti'eatment of the 
part. 3Ille. Reirhemborg U.S iSuzcl nbandon.s her usual lightness 
and airy grace of manner, and wears an aspect of pretty shyness 
which is admirably suited to the ehar.ictcr. The gradual growth 
of tho unconscious girl’s love for fritz is indicated with rare skill ; 
and the tenderness with which the end of tho second act, when 
I tlio rabbi discovers her secret, is played has a penetrating truth. 

; It is Milo. Reichemberg who gives to the play the touch of romance 
nod poetic interest in which it is of itself wanting; and it is 
difficult to imagine that tho effect of its representation without 
either her or M. Got can be anything but terribly dreary. M. 
Febvre, wlioso performance of FVitz is clever, but somewhat heavy, 
and marred as usual by frcqiieot indistinctness of utterance, is 
going to try the exporiment of taking the play through tlie pro¬ 
vinces and to London with a scratch company ■'‘-an intention which 
shows a remarkable confidence in his own powers. Minor parts at 
the Fran^ais are well played by MM. Barr€ and OoqueUa cadet, 
I and by Milo. Jouassain, whose acting in a scene with Fritz in the 
j third act is admirable. The stage manajrement of L^Ami Fintz 
! was undertaken by M. Delaunay with the happiest result. There 
■ is only one slip to be discovered throughout, and tliat is that, alter 
I Fritz has made a groat business of providing U'quantity of bottles of 
i fine wiue for Uls guests, six of them ate put away on the side- 
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boaW, and never so much as mentioned during the very realistic 
dinner which takes place. At any other theatre such a trifle 
would no doubt pass unnoticed; but whoroon© is acxjuatonied to 
look for perfection of arratigement, the smallest blot catches tho 
eye. 

An event of special interest to the members of tho Coin^io 
Fransaise and their friends, and the interest of which spread to a 
wider circle, was the wedding of the son of perhaps tho most 
aocompliahod actor in the company, w'hose high and generous 
character has made him as much liked and respected in private 
life as admired u^ion the stage. The ceremony was gone through 
in the church ot St. S^venn, and derived an additionnl interest 
from the music being volunteered by membera of the Opera 
Oomique company. M. r»ouhy, for whom a most successful futuro 
has been prophesied by M. Faure, s;uig very much in that lulndi'- 
ablo singer'a stylo with most impressive efi'ect. The eviming dres.s 
assumed by tho relations and friends on the occasion of a Frencli 
Roman Catholic wedding lias at firtt something of .an odd and 
sombre effect to English eyes; hut thi.s is of couiso relicvtd by tlio 
colour and light which are wanting in the Protestant ceremony. 
When the service is ended, the gue.sts defile past the bride and 
bridegroom and their paients in the sacristy, exprpsj^iog their good 
wishes as they pass—a inotbod which has porliaps some udviuitiiges 
over the confused hand-shaking and emhmeing which go on upon 
like occasions In an I'lngli.-h vestry. 

Tho success of M. Sardou’a Jhra at the Vaudevillo is well 
deserved both by uullior and nctt'rs. The piece is written in M. | 
Sardoii’s happii'st niriiiner, avoids barjiing on Iho well-worn siring 
of illicit relations betwron men and women, and is .strong without 
being disagiveable. thie or two scutences might, it i.s true, he 
omitlod with udvantiigt;, hut in the general tone of the piece there 
is notliing unpleasant. It opens in tho room of an hotel »l Nice, 
where theMaichionesdcle Jfio Zuresandher daughter Dora areJiving. 
They are in the ulinost poverty, but manage to ki cu vi]) appear¬ 
ances and entertain after a fashion; and the various eliarafters of 
the society they froquent are revealed in an ingenious Ihshioii by 
Favrollojoneof their ac<ituaintance9, an advocate, taking up tlui cards 
from their basket in their absenco and discussing tho owners. 
Hero occurs one of the cleverest lines in tho piece; Princess 
Unriatino, by way of vimlicating an acquaintance who has a 
somewhat mythical hu.'^bind, says, “ Avez-vous jamais vu aiuin 
mnri ? ” The answer is, Ft vons, princcsse ? " To wdiich .she 
replies, “ Earemcnt.’' Tlie Marchioness do Rio Zuros, cxcollenlly 
played by Aline. Ahxis, wlio keeps up a strong Sjianish accent 
throughout, lia.s .sot before her n.s the object of hor life to find an 
eligible husband for her daughter, who on her side cordifilly dot ests 
the life of scheming w liioh slio is forced ini/) ki‘e)»ing up. The 
first act is ended by her outburst of scorn and auger at dislioiiour- 
nble but magnificent proposals made to her by ii certain 
.Stramir. Delbro this, lekly, a friend w^ho has got into 

trouble with the Auslrian ( lovernmi*nl, comes in to bid good-byc 
to her, saying tliat ho is on his way to Corfu, and gives Jier a 
photograph of liim.self, with an inscription to her on the back. 
This photograph is presently .stolen by the Countess Zicca, the 
villain of the piece and its least likely character, and upon this 
theft the action of the play turii.s. Leaving aside certain political 
iutoresls whicli are brought in, wo may say that in the .second act wo 
find the Murchionc'ss e.stiihlisljod without hor daughter’s knowledge 
as a spy in Austrian pay through tho agency of a Baron van ilcr 
Kraft, who is one of the people whom Favrolle somewhere de¬ 
scribes as ‘‘ dea agents de.sivvouds cl diSsavouables.'’ In the samr', 
act Dora accepts an oiler of marriage from Andrd do Maurillac, a 
young diplomatist whom she has long loved. In the third act 
Van der Kraft, alone with Countess Zicca in tho room wLcto the 
wedding party are to assemble vvlien they come from church, ttdls 
her that he is" anxious to pop.sess ti certain draft of a treaty locked 
up ill Andrd’s desk. This she manages to steal under such cir¬ 
cumstances that suspicion must fall on Dora. While Dora 
has gone to change her dress and Andrd is talking to 
Favrolle, Tekly enters, and without knowing to whom .Andrd 
is just married, proceeds to denounce Dora and her mother 
as spies who have had him arrested and imprisoned in 
Austria. Here is tho one blot in tho construction of llio 
piece; it is scarcely credible that Audrd should not at once 
say to Tekly, “ You ui*© sp- aking of my wife,” iustcad of letting 
him complete his accusation. This improbability granted, tho 
scene which follows between Teldy, Andrd, and Favrolle is one of 
thrillinff excitement. Tekly is induced, most unwillingly, to bring 
forwBTO the circumstance of tho photograph which was pToduced 
ns evidence against him, to confirm what he has said, and close 
upon the blow given to Andrd by this intelligence comes the dis¬ 
covery that the papers have been stolen from his desk, apparently 
by Dora or her mother. The great point of the act, however, and 
indeed of the whole play, is the scene between tho three men^f AI. 
Pierre Berton as Awlrd displays a passion and fire which one 
would not have expected from Ids performances at tho IVan^ais; 
^ M. Dieudonnd represents the friendly devotion tempered by 
professional calmness of Favrolle which avails to quell the stonn 
with admirable delicacy; and M. Train gives as true and manly 

S athos to thedistressof Tekly, when he finds whathe has donejasdoes 
r. Pierre Berton to that of Andrd. Tho rest of tho play is token 
up with the discovery on Dora's mrt that her newiy-inarried hus¬ 
band suspects her, with his and her despair, and with the final 
solving of the mystery. The discovery of the Countess Zicca’s 
guilt by^ Faviollods a inasteipieco of ingenuity oto M. ISaaloii’s part, 
and it is difficult to conceive the sceuo ot hor confession being 


better played than it is by M, Dicudonud and Alllc, Barteti 
performance is full of promise. In Mile, rwrsudb re^sentatSoa 
of Dora it would be difficult to find a iiiuH. Tfie honest 
and high nature of the girl, j^roBerved in spite of adterso 
circumstances, is shown to th^ spectator with rate jud^ant and 
power; the first dawning kuJon her of tho tanibla fact 
that hor husband suspects her to no a spy and a tl^, and her 
indignant refusal to defend liersolf against the charge, ore ^ven 
witli rumarkttblo linoitess and force, and her falling ermselesa W'hon 
ho rushes out Raying that lie will kill himself—an intontion whieb 
ho prudently abandons —has the impress of truth. M. Parade is, 
as always, oxeellent after his own fiinhion ns Van dor Kraft; and 
AIllo. Alontnbitid gives nmdi point to tho cliaractcr of the Princess 
Bariatiiio, which gains seme interest liom being known to a 
portrait of a real Uustian prineess nisident iu l\i.ris. The piece is 
to bo adapted” for the FnglDli stage at tho Prince of Wales’s 
Tlicatro; and if tho nuirmgomunt cun iiml an adaptor who will not 
spoil it, and three .actorjj who can 'idcqualtly play tho great BCene,^ 
which under preoont conditions appc irs next to impossible, there is 
no vciy obvious vo.\.sou why tho oxporiuieiit should not he at least 
as successful as Al. T’ehvre’b ol' playing L'Ami Fritz all by himself. 


Tin: DT.PIRISSION^ IX TJIIi: IPwON TRADE. 

M r. WATERTlOLSIs the accountont to the Board of Arbi¬ 
tration I'or lliG Xorili of England Iron Trade, has issued his 
quartorly rctiiru for (lie Ih/cu months ending with February last, 
and I he docuinont incrils c.'irefiil at.toution even frmu general 
readers. I’ho iron trade b one ol tho most important in the country. 
It givi'S eintdoYnumt to a vaftt number of people, the well-being of 
who,so fimilich ri-ses and falls with every lluctu.ation in the trade. 
And morooMir it is one of iho inanufacUiivs in W'hich as a nation 
wc are pre-ominent. Wc have, it is true, to sustain the com- 
petition of several rivals, hut \\t! ooritinuo to maiutoin a suneri- 
ority o\er iheni. Still, iuipcutaut lus Iho trade is in itself ana fur 
the s-alwc of tlic multitude.^ whose welfare is bound up with it, 
the real intirewt of Air. Wulerljousf's figures lies elsewhere. Iron, 
in fact, lias now hocoiuc tho gnat in.-itriunenl of modern industry. 
It has boon said that the civilization of a country is measured by 
tho quuntily of iron it use?*, and the saving is hardly an exaggera¬ 
tion. Look, for example, at it railway; what is it but a 
rocid of iron laid upon an earthen phitlbnn ? Again, iron is 
rapidly su]))ihiniing wood in tho building of ships. A quarter 
of a /.ntury iigu li hhip was a Btnictiim of wood into which 
iron entered only in the shape of nails, bolts, and screws. Now 
iron b.as largely taken tlie place of wood, ninl it leuds to do so 
more and morc\ Lastly, tho ap]dication of steam is making iron 
indi&j)on.siib]o to every manufacture. Iron, thou, is the in- 

sirument of modei ji'indiitiry—a pecnli.anty v^hich distinguishes 
the jiresont from all paist limes; mid tho condition of the trade is 
coiJbt'qiuailly a correct index to tJie geiioral state of prosperity 
prevailing. 

Considering tho univereality of the uses to wliich iron is .applied, 
it is sumo what surprising to find that the condition of the trade 
is mainly influenced by tho degree of activity in railway con- 
struelioTi. ’J’ho fact can be ]irovcd boyond tho possilniity of 
doubt. The period within which raihv.iy extension was most 
rapidly carrictl on all over tlu! world v^'os the ten years 1866-7^, 
and more particularly the six ycara 18^)8-73. Tho Civil Wat in 
the United IS tales had practically ausponded railway-making; in 
1861 only 631 miles were made, and oven in 1864 only 738. But 
with the rcturij of peace came the desire to make up for lost time. 
It was not, however, till i86«8 that much activity was displayed. 
Ju 1870 5,690 miles were construe ted; iu 1871, 7,670; ond in 
1873, 6,167—19,572 miles iu thivo short yeara. In Germany 
the successful termination of the .Seven Weeks’ War had given 
a fresh impetus to railway construction, which was carried 
beyond all bounds uudi'r tho influence of the payment of the 
French indemnity. In llimpvry, ngain, the compromise of 1867 
led to tho bjiiiio result. Dunng the long const!tutiomd sti'ugglc 
with Austria the development uf tho materhil resources of the 
kingij[oin had been neglected, and in nothing was tho neglect 
more glaring than in the failure to improve the means of com- 
muniiiation; when, thorefore, the national party triumphed, 
tile first aim of the now Government wa« to endow Hungary 
with a complete railway system that would not only connect 
the several paits of the country with each other, but would also 
bring them into easy communication with tho rest of Europe# 
IJntortunafcly, tlio energy displayed was not guided by judgment. 
; ’JTio Oisleithnu half uf tho Juupiro w'os less enthusiastic, but it also 
pusiitid on tho work rapidly. Russia, likewise, having completed 
tho emimcipatioii of the Bcrfs, and suppreBsod the insurrection 
iu Poland, applied herself to railway-building with redoubled 
energy. And iu luclia, Italy, France, and even in England, the 
same work was pushed on, Uiough with more discretion. The 
rasult was that iu the ten years specified the enormous amount of 
45,000 miles was added to tlio railway sysU^ms of North and 
t^uth America, and 43,ocx> miles to those of Europo—together 
87,000 miles—aud by far the larger part of this immense addition 
was made between 1868 ami 1873. Tho work was done too 
rapidly. Had it been sjtfoad over twice or thrice the time it 
would have bet n au uumixed benefit. As it wtw, it imparted an 
unhealthy activity to oil dependent industries; while the unpro- 
cedouted demand for iron stimulated the manufacture in every 
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civilized country* Larg%,capitya wore sunk in it, and mines were 
worked, and new forges built everywhere. The growth of the trade 
in the Uu^d Stat^ marvellous. It was also very greiit in 
werraanj^ Belgium, France, Austria, Spain, and Russia; still the 
demand w outstripped the supply, and cnnstMjuenily in 1871 prices 
Wan to riB<^rapidIy; they continued to go up during 1873, anjl in 
the following year were ehno&t dpirf^ic thuso of 1870. There could 
^ fm^ odwg 49 Tho demand could not survivo such 
^^Ji?P?^f!eaented dearness j it fell off suddenly and coTn]>lelely, and 
prioea tumbled down oven more rapidly Ilian tlicy had gono up. 
But now a new force came into operation. Tho railway mania 
had sunk an amount of capital far in excess of what tho world 
could spare. The countries smitten with it hud swept them- 
fiolves bare of their own niovablo capital, and had then como to tho 
Jiondon market to borrow more, I'lio result was tliai llic 
capital needed to carry cm tho world’s ordiu-iry trade was 
seriously encroached upon, and panic ensued. It made it.self felt 
lirst in Austria; it soon crossed the Atlantic, and afterwards ex¬ 
tended to Germany and Russia. Ituilway conslmctioii was brought 
to a standstill all over tho world, and the collapse of tho iron Uado 
was complete. 

The retrospect we have now taken will enable to appreciate 
Mr. Waterhouse’s figures. lie tells ua that tho associated firms 
in connexion with the Board itjanufnctured during tho quarter 
94,664 tons of iron, at an average price of 6/. i8.f. 3^/.; whore.'is in 
the Corresponding quark*i* of last year tho qiumtity 114,604 
tons, and the average prico 7/. 65. 5^/. Althouglj, therefore, the 
depression in tho trade has lasted siuco thcaulnniunf 1873, tiiat 
is, about three years and a half, it appears that, in tiiu Skuth of 
England at any i*atx*, tlio luauufiicluro is .still declining, aud oven 
tho prico falling. It is true that, as compared with tho quarter 
imniediately preceding the last, there i.s a ri.*<o of price ; but 
it is very slight, and tliere is nothing to lead one to sup¬ 
pose that it is tho beginning of an upward movement. But 
the most serious feature i)i the return is tlie proof il. ad’ords 
that it is in tho railway trade that thr^ decline is going on. 
J/ust year the rails manufactured amounted to 38,237 tons, 
sold at an average prico of 6/. i,4a. ; but, in tho quarter 
ending with February latl tho quantity was only 7,232 Ions, and 
the average price 6 i. 2 s. Thus the quantity manufactured was 
less than onc-iifih of what it was twelve months ago, and tho 
price also had very considerably fallen. Yet it was thought last 
yefir that matters were as bad as they well could be; tho demand 
for railway iron was so small that it wjis bolio\e(l it must soon 
increase, wore it only to repair lines already in e’ In tho 

Nortli of England, nt nny rate, thi.s oxpcctatio:j l.ag not been 
fulfilled. We need hardly say more to show ilu) significance 
of this almost total slopi)nge of tho rail trade. \\^hile it 
continues no pro.sj('iity can be looked for in tho iron In¬ 
dustry, and accordingly we are not surprised to lo/iru that 
the masters have gi\e]i the men notice of a further reduc¬ 
tion of wages. Thus tho ivorkmen are losing more than they 
have gained since 1868. But to return. In tho corresponding 
quarter of 1873 the out-turn of rails was aVnit 81,000 tons; in 
the fire years, therefore, it lias decreased to less than onc-tonth. 
Fortunately, however, to counteract in some measure the decline 
in tho rail trade, there has been cx)nsidi'rablo acii\ityin ship¬ 
building. The iron plates nmnufuctured have increust d from 
41,132 tons lost year to 51,830 this year; and angles from 13,099 
tons to 17,487 tons. It is this incrojUK^ in the demand 
for plates and angles for shij>s that has prevented tho re¬ 
turn from appearing even njoro unfavourable than it is. It is 
to 1^3 borne in mind, ho\vcver, that tho figures w'o b.ave been 
quoting refer to a single district, which, though it competes with 
Wales for railway orders, is yet not favourably circiimst^uiced for 
that special trade. At tho low price at which Ik'ssemcr steel is now 
sold, It must he preferred by all Companies which can afford it, and 
the fs^orthem district manufactures no Bessemer steel. Wo must not, 
therefore, conclude too hastily that what is true of the North of 
hlngland applies equally to the whole country, and that the supply 
of rails is passing altogether out of English hands. We turn, 
then, to the Board of Trade Return lor March to ascertain 
whether, during tho first three months of the current year, Iheio 
is observable for the wliolc of Great Britain a marked falling off 
in the export of railway iron and steel. We do not find it so. 
Ooniparea with the first quarter of 1875, indeed, there is a very 
great decrease; but, in comparison with the first quarter of lost 
year, there is a small increase of quantity, though there is a slight 
decrease in value. It would seem, therefore, that the causes of the 
decline in the North of England are special and local. 

But while the Board of Trado Returns show no fresh decline 
in tho export of railway iron, neither do they testify to any 
increase. The depression is as great ns it was. and prices 
even are somewhat lower. This further fall or price is 0 
favourable circumstance, since the extraordinary cheapmss must 
tend to stimulate demand, just ns tho unnreccdeuttHl dearness 
of 1873 destroyed it. But, before the demand can assume 
larger proportions, the existing apprehensions of war must 
he allayed. While tho present uncertainty prevails no great 
works on the Continent oi' liluropo cau he undertaken. But 
something more is necessary than tho mainteonneo of peace. Four 
or five years ago we exported to the United States annually about 
half a million tons 01 railway iron; in the lost three months we 
exported barely 792 tona Before, therefore, the old activity in 
this trade can he revived, the Unit^ States must recover from the 
effects of the panic of 1873, must roetoro order in the South, must 


carry through resumption, and must inspire confidence in railway 
management. Confidence is what is wanted more than anything 
else; and it is wanted, not only in tho United States, but as 
regards all our foreign customers. Tho former activity in the iron 
t^e was possible Ix^use tho countries which needed railway exten¬ 
sion wore able to borrow money in London to pay for the iron 
thoy required. But .the discredit into which foreign loans 
have now fallen renders this mode of doing business impracticable. 
It is certainly not desirable that it should be entirely revived. A 
pro.sperous and active iron trade is highly beneficial, but the pros¬ 
perity and activity of the period iinruiHliatoly preceding 1873 wor» 
factitious and unhealthy. Tho roaouroos ot tho country were 
squandered upon foreigners aud no return was received. Of 
course loans to foreign countries and foreign commercial associa- 
tioua, wlieu judiciously mode, are legitimate and advantageous. 
They ludp to develop the wealth of other countries and to in- 
ercafo their trade with us, while they afibrd to our saving 
claf-sfs profitable investments. At prr-w'ut, however, the solvent 
find the insolvent borrowers are conloimded in a common sus¬ 
picion ; and trade eud'ers now from tho want of accoiumodation, 
jis it sutlercd before from tho too great readiness with which it. 
was given. But just yet Ihero is no prospect of a speedy revival 
of cojilidenca. It is, however, to bo noied as h favourable symptom 
that iron ehip-buiiding in tho North of Krigliind is on the increase'. 
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GUII.I.F.MJS’S WOULD OV COMETS.* 

ri'^TlF Mp’ul progre.ss of conietary abtronomy consequent on the 
X dl.bciivery of tho intinmto connexion between meteors and 
conu'ls makes it dofirablo to take stock ol our knowledge of these 
bodies, and such a work as that of M. Guillcmin is thoroforo 
highly aecyphiblo to tho sludont of astronomy, as well as, from 
its popular style, interesting to a larger class of readers. Indeiid 
M. Guillemiu appears fairly to have liit tho happy mean between 
tho didactic and tho entertaining, ami thus manages to convey a 
considerable amount of accurate informatitm in an attractive form. 
Tliough sevcriil of hia chapters are somewhat discursive, they arc 
perhaps desii-able as a concession to those readers, ever too imme- 
roiifl, who rotiuiro to bo coaxed into accepting anything scientific, 
and the general plan of the book swims certainly well calculated to 
a'Vfiken an interest even in tho most cureleis reddor. In diecusting 
A! Goilleniin’a treatment of the suhjiH t, how’ovi'r, wo may well 
pats over tho jrnrta of his work which deal with popular superati- 
lioiw .diout eomels, and consider julher the account he givisof 
tho pivsv.ut state of our knowdodgo, Tho first great step in tlie 
theory of comets was mafic by Newton, who showed that these 
bodio.s. irregular though their motions seem, circulate round the 
sun in obedience to tho same laws that govern tho movements of 
the planets ; with tho important distinction, however, that their 
jiaths aro in pncral so elongated ns to be practicully imdistinguish- 
jiblo from the curve known as a parabola—a condition which, 
if rigorously fulfilled, would imply that they never return to the 
sun again. Newton however held that tliis was only an approxi¬ 
mation to the true state of the case, and that comets really move 
in elliptic orhits, rctuniing to the neighbourhood of the sun after 
the lapse of many years or even centuries. By this theory coiuota 
were at once remoY<'d from the class of almusphoric phenomena—a 
stop the importance of which may be seen when it is considered 
that it is only within tho last ten years that meteors, which are 
presumably the constituent particles of comets, have been shown 
to be members of tho solar system. But a still greater advance 
was made by Halley iu pointing out that the comet which now 
bears his name had actually bci'n observed at three succcssivo 
retunis in 1531, 1607, and 1682, from which ho inferred that it 
moved round the sun in about seventy-six years, and that it would 
bo seen again in 1758. Halley himself did not live to see his pre¬ 
diction fiilfilled ; but the interest felt in it ns the time drew near 
led Glairaut and Lalaude to undciluko the laborious task of com¬ 
puting the disturbing efi'ect of tho planets Jupiter and Saturn, 
near which the comet would pass, and by tbe action of which it 
was delayed iu its course more than six hundred days. Tho exact¬ 
ness w itli which the return of the comet wos thus computed must 
be considered one of the greatest triumphs of the Newtonian 
tlioory; and tho next appearance, in 1835, furnished even more 
conclusive proof that these bodies are strictly subject to the law of 
gravitation. 

Amougst the periodical comets w'hich have, since Halley's time, 
been,enrolled in tho solar system there is, however, one which 
seemU to show llio action of some other force, modifying to a small 
extent its motion. This comet moves round the sun iu about three 
years and a quarter, and its motions have been verv carefully 
studied by Ihicke, by whose name it is known. Since It was first 
observed, in 1786, it has completed thirty-two revolutions, In the 
course of which, according to Encke’s calculations, its period has 
been gradually growing shorter and shorter—a result of tlM contrac¬ 
tion of its orbit. This effect tbe German astronomer attribute to 
the action of a resiatiDg medium, which, in the immediate neigh- 
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bourhood of the sun, might have sufficient density to impede the 
motion of such a miefied body as a comet without sensibly affect¬ 
ing the detose planets. Encke's comet would bo peculiarlV subject 
to such an inmionco, as it approaches the sun more closely than any 
other periodical comet, its least distance being nearly the same as 
that of Mercury. Since M. Guillemin’s book was written some 
additional light has been thrown on the matter by M. von Asten, 
who has found that the comet must have experienced some shock 
in the year 1869, possibly by collision with one of the asteroids, 

{ which delayed its next roturu. With this exception, its motion is 
perfectly accoimted for by the hypothesis of a resisting medium; and 
though M. GiuUomin quotes M. Faye's objection that such an atmo¬ 
sphere, extending to a considerable distance from the sun, must neces¬ 
sarily circulate in the same directiou as the planets, and would 
therefore affect in a much more marked degree a comet such as 
Halley's, which moves iu the opposite directiou, a good deal of the 
force of this objection is lost when the mtfeb closer approach of 
Kncke'a comet to the sun is taken ink) account. This question of the 
motion of Eucko’s comet iu corinoxiori with the hypothesis of a 
resisting medium is perhaps one of the must important in physical 
.mronomy, and it might well be treated at more length in n future 
edition of M. Guillemin’s work. 

Passing by tho accounts given of various comets, interesting 
tlioiigli they are, we come to the discovery of tlic connexion 
between meteors and comets, the next great step in the progress 
of this branch of astronomy, and one which opens up new ideas not 
only of the nature of comets, but of the more general question as 
to the constitution of tho solar syaUmi. The lirst advance in this 
direction was made by M. Hock, who, from a careful analysis of 
all known cometary orbits, was Jeil to tho conclusion that these 
bodies form systems, each member of wliich pursues nearly the 
same path. A very small lUdercuco in the iiutial velocity, such 
as might result from an explosion, would bo sufEcient to cause a 
wide separation as tho system aiq>roiicbed our sun; and thus M. 
Hook is able to refer certain ccmiots wdiicli visited us two or even 
three hundred years ago to tho same origin as some wliich have 
been ob.servud in quite recent years. According to this idea every 
star has its own cometarv hvslera, which may, by a slight dis¬ 
turbance, bo detached iroin its proper primary, and, tifler 
jour'icying for some time through space, come within tho sphere 1 
of the influence of our sun. Though the boaiing of this theory ' 
on tho relation of mt teor-streama to comets is not immediately 
apparent, it will be seen, on further consideration, to ho of im- 
portancu as showing that bodies which were moving in the game 
path, but separated by n wide* interval when near the sun, 
may in far distant space have been so close together as really to 1 
Ibrni one mass. Now M. Schiaparelli has pointed out tliat several I 
well-marked moteor-swarms arc travelling along the same orbiis as 
certain comets, and the identity of those two classes of bodies 
scorns therefore to follow naturally enough from M. Hook’s in¬ 
vestigations. In fact, a globular mass of motoors journeying 
thixuigh space would, on coming into tho neighbourhood of the 
Hun, spread out into a ring by virtue of the great increase of 
velocity in that part of the orbit, an increase which would affect 
the foremost particles first, leaving tho others to lag more and 
more Iwhind. In this way a inoteor-sw.'irm would form a portion 
of tt ring which might take many yoai’s to pjisa tho point where 
it meets llie earth’s orbit, and showers of shooting stars would bo 
seen on the same day year after year. Tho great display of 
meteors in November 1^66, recurring after intervals of sumo 
thirty-three years, first gave riso to these speculations, the way 
having been prepared by the discovery of a number of radiant 
points, from each of which meteors moving in a commou directiou 
appeared to spring. More than seven hundred such systems have now 
boon tabulated, though only four of tho most conspicuous appear 
to be accompanied by comets, as far as our present knowledge goes. 
Tho August meteors, iu particular, which havo recurred regularly for 
many years past, appear to be iho outliers of tho groat comet of 1862. 
The most startling discovery was, however, made in connexion 
with Biela’s periodical comet, and tho meteors of November 27. 
This comet, after splitting into tWo distinct bodies some thirty 
years ago, was only, seen once more; but, in place of tho expected 
V appearance of tho comet in 1872, a remarkable shower of meteors 
occurred, which suggested the idea of a collision with the comet, 
and led to a search mr the missing body in tho directiou in which 
tho meteors were moving. Mr. rogson, at Madras, actually found 
A comet near tho place mdicatod, hut it is not clear what the con¬ 
nexion of this body with the moteor-swarm really was, only two 
observations having been obtained. To M. Guillomin’s account of 
these events, Mr. Glaisher, as editor, has added manv interesting j 
particulars, one point in particular to which ho calls attention 
teng that, from the known distance of tho comet from tho earth 
on the oocarions of two great star-showers (in 1838 and 1872^ tho 
meteor-swarm must occupy an arc of at least five hundred millions 
of miles, a very remarkable conclusion considering that this length | 
corresponds to about one-third of the whole orbit. It is worthy of 
remark that much alarm was caused in 1832 by tho posribility of 
a collision with Bielak comet, though, as a matter of fact, the 
earth was some fifty millions of miles distant from the point where 
the two orbits approach most closely; but forty years later some- 
ib lng very like toe drwded event appears to havo occuned without 
ourbeiog conscious of anything more unusual than a fine display 
of shooting Stan. Amongst the instances given by Guillemin 
in whic^ oometahave pas^ near the earth, the most remarkable 
Satihatoft^ great comet of 1861, through the of which we 
ieem oetdally to have passed, the only result, if any, being on 


unusual phosphorescence in the aky^ which was remaAed by one 
or two observers. In consequonee of its proximity tff .us, the toil 
of this comet appeared of enormous length, oxltenAing over two- 
thirds of the huavens; but a reference to the useful table of teal 
and apparent lengths of these appendages which M. Ouilleimn 
gives snows that the tail of the comet 1861 was not really so 
rcraarkahlo as it appeared, and that in fact it was surpassed iu 
actual size by many others, including Donali’s comet of 1858. M. 
Guillemin has given some int^rcetiug particulars of the relative 
dimensions of the tails of comets ns well as of their heads and 
nuclei, and of tho changes which they have undergone in several 
instances, and lias brought togetlier a variety of usofiil statistics 
respecting cometary oibits, to which wo can only thus briefly 
reter. 

Wo must not, however, pass over Professor Tait’a theory of llio 
conelituliou of comets, quoted by Mr. GhiisUer, which, amongst 
all the various hypotheses analysed by M. Guillemin, appears 
most in Lanuony with recent discoveries. Professor Tait 
starts with tho idea tUit a comet is nothing hut a group of 
meteoric stones, and accounts for the phosphoresconce of the neail 
and the emission of jots of luminous particles by the simple 
hypothesis of collisions among the coni^tituents. On this theory 
the tail is simply a portion of the less dense jifirt of tho iniin of 
nielcors illiinjiiiiik d by siinliglit. Though many phenomena are 
thus easily explained, there is much left to bo accounted for; and, 
while we hesitate about accepting any hypothesis yet put forward, 
wo may console ourselves with tho belief tliat observation and 
evperiment will very soon explain tho mode of formation of a 
comet and its strange oppoudiiges out of a sivarm of meteors. A 
great lulvanco iu this direction (though not noticed by cither M. 
Guillomin or Mr. Glaisher) has been made quite recently by Pro¬ 
fessor A. \V. Wright of y.'ile (College, by a spectroscopic analysis 
of tho gases given off by various sperimens of meteoric stouea. 
Ihider tlie iuflueneo of moderate heal a meteor will gi\o oil three 
or lour times ita own volume of gas, chictly carbonic dioxide, and 
the spectrum thus obtained appears to be e.xactly similar to that 
given by comets, lea<lirig to iho inference that, under the influence 
of the BUD 8 heat, cuormoua volumes of ravelled gas ore evolved 
from Hie moteor-swarm which constitutes tho nuedeua, and that 
this incandescent gas forms the nebulosity, afterwards cooling 
downi and spreading out into the tail. 

From tho sketch wo havo given, it will ho scon that some of the 
most interesting problems of astronomical physics are rapidly 
approaching their solution, and that a great insight into these 
questions may be gained I'rom M. Guillomin's work, which has 
received some important additions at the hands of its English 
translator and editor. 'I'he illustrations which are profusely scat¬ 
tered through tho book coalributo largely to its altractivencs.s, 
end at the same time really incroase its UHul'ulness, os they are for 
the most part reproductions of original drawings by various 
observers, and not more sensational designs. 


DIANA, LADY LYLE.* 

M r. RUSKIN has spoken more than onco, if we are not mig- 
taken, of a certain s<mlpture in the South KeDBington 
Museum to which ho attaches a peculiar value. The work of art 
represents, in black and white luarhlo^ a black and white New¬ 
foundland dog, and the critic looks on it as a thing entirely and 
ideally bad. It is useful to havo such a piece to refer to, and the 
reviewer of novels now possesses in Diana, Lady LyU, a standard 
no less ideal than the dog in iSouth Kensin^on. TVe are seriously 
of opinion that Diana, Lady LyU, has not one single redeeming 
quality. It is not immoral, wo willingly grant, and we have 
observed no grammatical blunders in it; hut a work of fiction may 
reach undreamed-of excellence in the wrong direction without 
offending tho moral law or the rules of grammar. The style is ono 
long and exquisitely varied torture. The plot is an organized 
nightmare. The characters are unlike any human beings who over 
lived. Tho ahseuco of humour becomes a positive quality, a dark¬ 
ness that may be felt, while tho efforts at fun are merely mono¬ 
tonous repetitions of some imbecile trick of one or other of the cha¬ 
racters. Thus there is a groom who invariably says “ All serene,” 
and hums a tune about a'' bob-tailed nag,” while there is a Lord 
St. Loger who crows like a cock on ever^ occasion. But these things 
are mere trifles in the immense sum ot annoyance which this book 
inflicts. To attempt to analyse the plot is to try to tell the story 
of a feverish dream; but tho effort must be made. 

Leonard Lyle was the eon of a baronet, end his mother was the 
daughter of a duke. This is a fact which the reader is never 
allowed to forget, and the purity of Leonard’s blood is dwelt on 
with tedious iteration. Ho was descended from Edward 1 ., from 
a certain silver knight" who fought at Ascolon, and from a great 
many other distinguished people, about whom he is ccmstanilY 
bracing. It is a curious thing that writers of novelB which 
api:^ to readers not deeply versed in heraldrv arc so fond of Norman 
blood and so contemptuous of the groat mifldle class in whom they 
find a lenient public. The pictures of the noble society of York¬ 
shire are on a level in point of refinement with those which Mr. 
Warren drew of dukes and the quality^ generally in Ten TAtnuand 
(1 Year, When we are introduced to the noble Leonard Lyle be 
is travelling in America, and is being hospitably entertained V^y 

• Duma, Lady LyU. By W. Hepvertb Dixon. 3 vols. London: 
Bant & Bisekett t9yy 






v}(»inior of Vlr/inlH. Tliu bfta a 

•bu'^^htetjir fair Avbom lA-oiinnl n«uv Kjicalcs of u>t u 

•^axori wHi noiv as la Qrucinn TIobe. For iht? an<l(‘rstrtndin^ cd' the 
tak'it is itejsessary to staio tbo" iretwuli»'rv of Mij'S Diam Ran¬ 
dolph:— , ’ 

Settle datty y«!:w npo a Sii-iljrtfn .PriuWft!)-^ 4i (’’njiri.of tin- rr! fsiinr^ 
Iioti-y;, aruv’iiil in Yi^muin, ft'nd I'tiiiMtmnrd ai- nifii !lu» 

t'jhAy-tbwtH Vdgu**, a f’apliidn wliirli the f>!inr<M‘s Iml (i])'^'ii)\' huiniuf.l 
from lUack KuoOAtid lb« InUi.iii Wlirn tin' jiymlxm 

vvonl Ills way, he a tl'inyUicr not yet 

'I'liW <Uiic:hteT bud ia>^no Hally (h-nniji, l»y a fulru’n'r, and 

nflor btdnjr einaneipah-d had finollifi* ijuu!.'h(fr bv lOdwnnl Winy- 
lie) d. the liaad of vvbosie iimily \va‘^ un earl. Htsititiir liandolph 
.H*i‘r(‘lly married lliis woinrm, a njo^L m'{.‘i)in])Ii>lu'd lio re-jl 

llaJijin fwwitry and was always hilldnyabout, llin Airh ol'Onn.^lantine. 
Tin'll* dauifrhtor, apin, wa-^ tiial (Ivf’fia’i 1 lehe, Diana il'!inlo!])li. 
Diaua bod a coiiain, tin) child by her failier's bmlher of ilie elder 
dftiiylitBr of Sally Crump, and ibis ruiifiin Tab, {j:eiierally eailed 
“ l\iu}< scuiu,’’is tlio evil ^'enint. of the biorv. As, aocordiiiy to 
fiOunard, in one of Lis blank \.‘r.-!os, •• ihe blood of luindolpb is 
the blood of kin^s/' and as liie Viiyini-in faiuily tnimljiretl 
J\io,'ihontAs in their line, it is clear that Di.ina'.i sir.nn wes n juiou- 
litvi: one, nnd in some rospei-ts bcarcdy worlliy ()f tlie wife i-i' the 
son of a daufrhlor of a duke. ^\ o may iiow turn to the de crip- 
tiou of a ridinj^* parly in wlileh Itiana, (lio Si'tiii.l.ir, n»ul Jaiuanl 
aiv<* an early e\.aiiipie of Mr. Jhpwoilli Dixon's “iiliiti iiud 
.'.inewv ” stylo:— 

“Don’t put me off, nau'j:lily man ! ” tlir c'D "Ti.'l in', in rn y 

;iii!,'i wl>('t!n;r (ho Mia I liiin's liri^ljti r in Itoik'lur. lii.in in \ 

‘‘ (Jio sun Itiut iioani.'' Cidiu tm .I 

“ I me.'ui lor voiy biuf. Is sun'-limti liri" lilcr in Yiirki^lnre ? I d . 1 all 

lj'» 

*• D*-Di,” frowns thf' euvly lu snl, I'nt. 'with a .shaik; so slL^.it tlnit yoi 
ii’-iThi. taliC reproof for n r.iro'sim: anile. 

*• Don’t ()UOlc lire ver-.e.s. I’d a • socn licli- vnin Tuh. '1\ H nm, is p ti > ? 
Ale (he hills ttie wools u'.liJer, il).- runnel, meirici-, in Ih ' eld 

<‘' 0,11 try than in the new ? " 

ava mill, you uan nm i r M r; n joUr' 1 “ 

* f .la’t 1 ? M<‘-a-niy ! not wln-ii Pomp "ives Tali a pi'ke, ami M'ts Per 
fof an hour i* Try nm. Did i mar, nnn;?hly man, Pet nvlit 
A.h-n iMr. hyltt'g isavaiit wru-'lled wilh I’ninp and Me' two oiIn i m'.,iol.el^, 
•lud ;‘'i>L thiaa rolUnj' in a heuji i 're.ii.s i-.'me i do my eyi-..’’ 

Wiioii <^tho^ and le-^s lithe mnsters of style would say that a 
jierfiou remarkod, or replied, or what not, Mr. Divni niakes hi.s 
people aiuaok, stamp, snap, frown, and even rebound, which p'lxes 
srivat v(U'ietv ofiuterest. Jiounard and Di.iufi, ihc youii;.^ lady dlio j 
viiars, to return to the story, fall more or i - in li-ve withfneh | 
'dluT. The former lififl :i ii;rbt with llm i)vI,v-eev of tile iioifii.es n i 
Dutctiman named Simon Slokk, w ho drawsa kiiifo on Jiini, and le- j | 
apriciitdoal of hftd Innjjua^e. When Looimrd lel*t 1 eraide the j 
Senator acoonjpanied him to Richmond, intending to < loait wifli 
hia liiwyer the proofs of bia niarnao-e to the gifted invalid iheiiiotlier 
of Diana. Homo obstacle princiitod him from porlurmlna- tins 
dull, whidi an unworthy shyrio.sa had induced hir; to neglect, 
and on liis way homo Slokk killoii him, by roll,.*;: a stoiio 
Irom a height, and lohbed him of Ids papers. ^’Jm heir, (Jeorgo 
Randolph, the father of “ Tab,” t\irned Diana and her mother oat 
among the slavi.'a, nnd the invaJid died, after <‘Xplalrdng to her 
daughter the family genealogy. Diana was rescue Ijmd carried 
away to ft house on the Canadian frontier by a Colonel (Tidge, who 
talks somewhat in the style of a Puritan out of au historical novel. 
Oidge’a sister learned i)iuua’s story, did not heliovo in her h giti- 
niaey, and extracted a pledge from her “ never to niise a doubt as 
to her mother’s birth.” The war bivaks out, and I)iiinti, who lias 
been malting money by her fikill os a painter, goes to live w'ith a 
family in Canada who are conin'cted with Leonard's gjiiudfathor, 
the 1)ake of Doncaslar. In their conipauy sho visits Rngland, ami 
meola Tj€®nard,wbo is now a baronet, and is much alruck with bi i* 
eyi'S being ‘^old Tiylo blue,” wliii'h i.'i bpoken of like “old Nankin,” 
or *• Prussian blue,” or any ether rec.igriired suk^tanco of com¬ 
merce. Diana completes her conijueat of hia heart by making an 
after dinner spm'ch of great eloquence, a “ piclurewnu*di.M;oiirse on 
llio South, a stirring, ttorid, and »*inotional liarangue,” which she 
iU'seribes at “ coming out of her like a hot wind.” The weddint: 
breakfast was given at Doiicaster Houst). 

Mr. Hopworth Dixon’s nowl not only covera many luuulrod 
potfos, but extends over a si»oce of ten vears Irom j8oolo i-Syo, 
Jt IS unaeces^ry to follow Leou/u’d and his biide to India, whence 
liOOiKird woe sent on an expoditiuii to Yarcand, in pursuit of a 
frontier poliqy as myah'rious as that of Ixud Lytton. On his way 
home ho did deeds of valour on the bodies of a refrpudory set of 
Cliinese convicts, and he was rowaixlpd with the Victoria Cross, 
and was a colouol at twenty-six. Ilia wife had been making herself 
nnlmppy about the secret of her birth, for Ijoounrd bad asked no 
qtu'slions, and war likely to be hurt if the common notion that his 
Haxoii Hebe was tho illogitiiuate oHspring of a slavo readied his 
The evil day was deferred by a yachting criiiso in the seas 
of the Southom Gross nnd other constellatioQS. Diana was taken 
Jionie by way of Italy, where she saw at last her favourite Arch of 
Constantine. Still she was not happy, for her late father a lawyeis 
in .Voiericft treated her demands for ' lio papers proving her legitl- 
maty —ijftkwvs which they Ind never heard of—with scorn and in- 
boWnoO. The unsuipeoUng Husband Uxik her l:omo to Caatij Lylo, 
where ft very extraordinary deputation, partly dressed iti hunting 
costume, ivjqueeted him to etand for tho county. l4e(mard’s speech 
on that occaekrti deserves h> bo reproduced, m it is not usual to^ 
addwsH dfepiittttioBs in broken blank verse 

Wo me nil CoiumallMin at Cii >do Lyle. What do we menu by that? 


^ We mean that wo are English born, and baW our birthright M the noWwt 
' gift on earth. (Hooray j) England oar native land. We found Im 
anit^can to leave her no Icsa great; we found hw free, and mean to 
! lea s'C her no less free; wo found her safe, and mean to loavo her no lejjs 
I Rafii. (Rooray ! And i»o wo will 1 ) If any insolent and cunning knave, 

I hf'tber cowed by craven heart, or bribed to treachoy by foreign gold, 

, ! Iiould try to shtiiir bev grcatntwB by olio rod, should tamper with her 
ii"i <lo’.a by OTIC line, sboald peril her boeurity by one jot—that insolent and 
I'uiumig kimve will find one f-nemy tho more in Leonard Lyle. 

'I lif'ro w^aa a serpent, or rather ihore were two serpents, in this 
; T'ory Eden. Tab and Hinion Hlokk, in tho course of ft career of 
.swiiulling, had rt'schcd Yorkehiro, and Simon was in need of a 
; haronot mid county lueinber to act aa a director of the Mixed 
Felicity GorupaDy,” of which it was tho object to marry all the 
black men to white women. In pursuit of a pl.an which ought to 
intvro.sl the author of Sjnrituftl Simon and Tab 

eufounUrod Leonard and Dian.i, and Tab ruvilwl I^ady Lyle, in 
pre-senco of the “sea clog.^,” ns tho crow of the yacht aro alvvays 
i-tyli'd. “‘J..!ish out, Di, in thy triumphant scorn!' pleso':, 
Leonard’'; but Di does not lash out. She faints, and though 
J->'i>iiard lodges .Simon in tho caeilo vault, and locks up Tab in the 
j.amily cluipel, ho erninot help feeling that there is something that 
I 11’f dauiDiler of a tliiko would not liko in tbo pedigree of his wife. 
After lung consider,ilion nothing better occura to him than to g*et 
a deed of scpavalion from Lis wife, pretend that ho has dcst'rtcd 
luT, HO tliat .she may walk “ rrownod with the aureolo of 
an injured saint,” nnd siloiico Tab and Simon by carrying them 
up and down Ihe world in his yacht. It is not necessary to 
ubM'rvo that Hiiiion would hiiM5 seized this chance to sell 
(!ui prools of Jhana’s legitimacy which ho carried with 
liini. llu nets, however, willi the irrational absurdity of 
:til I he ollii'r ehnn\ctei*s -of Diiin!i, who keeps her know- 
b'dgo to herself, and of Leonard, whose actions are no move 
those of a. ii'sjionslhlo being tlian his hingnage is that of a York- 
shiie biu’oncL (In board the yaeht he luakes tho discovery “ that 
this lump af earth’’ (Simon) “must ha\o these family papers on his 
I'ewm.” This happy iuioiitiou occurs on p. 25O of tho third 
Milume of iJiruut, Lady Lj/lv. A cursory glance at tho remaiiiiug 
niriely pages shows that tiio crew of the yacht are still called sea 
dogs, ami that Lord St. Leger is still sajing cock-a-duodio-doo, 
while all mii^t luivo gone well with Diana, fur she still wears, iw 
in lior Virginian home, 

A golden tillrl loimil bor t.-iwriy h.iir. 

It is nol necesflary to eoiiunent on the taste which has chosen to 
111.1 lie the ino.yt scandalous foatnro of an unfortuuato Rocioty so 
piouiirtiiU in a novel. Nono of the writers of the Uncle Tom 
seliool of ilctioii hfivo drawn, to our knowledge, a more impleasaut 
])k‘turo of Houlhmi life than that which Mr. Hepworth Jhxoa 
pit' eids in this story. \Vc have not space to print even au antho¬ 
logy of the alisurdities of hia stylo. Jlere ia an unvUymwl lyiiial 
analch w hieli iho author has reeklftssly spoiled by putting u frag¬ 
ment oi prose between the iinst line and the second:— 

^YoII)an 18 weak, and man is strong, 

nr * * • 

My task is ni'iirly done, 

SIk'As eoniing round, she will awake, 

Sho, imi'jt not find me licit. 

Dlaiik vnre is used with profusion ; hero is an example 

YV.u filk’d me with tin- Htiffiifs^ ofiny race. 

To you I was tbo n.eoltcst of all mock 

And lowly thiugi, but when yw c.*iat me out 

J am agnin m: futhi'r’s i.'hild. Wo two 

Are egn.il now. Who taiigbt me that the blood 

Of Raiidejph was the blood of kings? 

“ Talent coneideis and reflects; Genius goes in at once,” says one 
of Air. Dixon’s (•hu’actei's, ami, looked at in tho light of this 
criticism, Diana, Lady Lyle, is u worlc nvlher of genius Ilian of 
t'llent. Air. lluskin’s ideal work of art appeals to a large 
number of persons wlio wnuhl not care for the filgin marbles, and 
ill the flame way Diana, Lady Lyle, is likely to obtain a wide 
]iopnlarity. (Irilics who deal with historical writings may ihere- 
luro hope that Air. Hep worth Dixon will for the future devote 
]iLU't of his time and genius to tho composition of works of 
lie lion. 

AFRICA AND THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE.* 

M KM ilk HANNING, a zoalous member of the Qeograpliical 
• Conferenco which lately assembled at Brussels to promote 
t rav'd and Ruppross tho slave-trade in Africa, has given an account of 
the labours and piirposcB of tho meeting in a volume vrbic^ has 
the Rtti*action8 of being small, well written, and well arranged. 
The English translator has done his duty with assiduity and 
eucrxiRR, and it would not be easy to iind any work on Af^a in 
which so much that is worth reading is to be found in so small a 
compass. This volume gives its readers, what for the most part 
they neatly need, an idea of Africa and African travel as a ■^hole. 
It tolls na briefly where tmvellers have been and where limy have 
not been, and describes the direetions in which foture efforts will 
probably be directed. As a rule, books of African tiBvnk are very 
dull reading. The namss are uncouth, the people visited aro 
barbarous, and the adventureia are lalwayt motiog whh nmoh 
courage and throu gh many difficultiee from one ptace that we 

* Africa and Ukb JJrugseU Gtnyraphical Cot^fr«M9. By Emile Bauning, 
Member of the Conference, 'rraiwlfttcd by RwhRrd Henry Miflor, F.S.A. 
London : Snmpsoa Low & Co. 1877 
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43aiwiot pronoanw to another. The stofiea, too, are abuwt always the 
flaniO, and w© ffot weaw of the pei-fldy of anve^res and ih^xchanjr© of 
useless bead® tor indilTefant food. It is an atlditional wawhack to 
our enjoyment that the ordinary knowledge of AiVlean geography 
h such Aat we aro seldom sure within a tiiousatiil miles wlivro the 
traveller is supposed to bo going. Jle is always finding a water¬ 
shed, fording a river, or sketchirig a uogresa; but it. is diffioidt to 
understand in what particular spot his iicutcnceH, hi^ persevemnee, 
or his taleuts are heing exercised. M. Banniiig’s Jit tic book may 
therefore form a veiy uwdal guide or aid 1o largiT worlw. I'or lie 
eeoltofl to have felt the sunso of iincerbiinty and vagueness which 
others have had to lainont, and belbro ho speaks of the (lonfertMice 
ho gives a goueral sketch of the field wUei’o it is to w ork. Tlii.*? is 
very useful, ami M. llanning’.s prolimiuary description of Africa 
is remarkably clear and intcrestiug. It is attended, indeed, with 
but ono drawboolt, The description is acoouipanied by u. map 
without which it could 8carc'.oly bo intidligiblo.; but unfoil'inatidy 
Uio book and its map have not that degree of intimut(> corn-- 
apondonco with each other which nadors naiiirally do.sirc. TJio 
names of places mentioned in tbo book aro very I'reqnently not in 
the map; and tbo names of places in tho map are very fii'ipieally 
not mentioned in the book. This divergence of piirpuso bi.*t\ve(>ii 
tho maker of the book and the. makor of the ma]) will, it may bo 
hoped, be rectitied if tbo buck reaches, as it deserves to roach, a 
second edition. 

Of the ^tt-<:oiisfs of Africa most pmons hri\o a notion whicli, 
though hnizy, is not perhaps insnllicniiil. TJjoy are mo]-e or Jess .'u> 
qnainted with Iho imtne.s of llie Muliometan provincLVi wlilcb, with 
tlie interval of Algeria, fringe the IMeditorranean. 'Uiey are aware 
tliat French, English, and Fortugacse ‘'cttlemenls liee the Atlantic i 
coast. The prosperity of the (Jape colonies is a maltor of inlfiv."-!, j 
and their tronhlcs are a matter of iinvkly, to many ihiglislunen ; 
and Ztinzibai’ and Abyssinia nre points of the l'..Ante.iii const on 
wddeh tho mind can rest without a sense of utter ignornnee. I’mt 
it ia very dilferent with the vast interior, which, as we look at it 
on tho map, acoma a hopeless maze, until we have obtained the 
clue which permito us to thiead its intricacies witlx a persuasion 
that wo aro on the right road. This clue i-. to be found in the 
enormous lake to which Spelce gave the name <»f theVictorialSyauzn. 
From this lake runs, with a conrse of more than 2,000 miles, Uio 
White Nile to tho nortliwanls. At Khartoum tJie While Nile is 
joined by tlie Blue Nile, and from Kharuum there slretclics vvesL- 
ward to the Atlantic a lino of negro Stales, if such 11 word can bo 
used for Urn rude assemblagpa of black trilKiS. Above this lino 
lies tlio great desert, and below it is the one region which is as yet 
totally unknown. Below the gieat l.jike tho Zambesi runs to ilm 
Indian (Jeoan, and the Congo to the Atlantic, and African 
travellers may bo roughly described as doing according to 
their fancy one of four things. TJmy aro tracing tire 
emuso of the Nile, or penetrating into the .Slates to llic 
West of IChartoura, or exploring the Zanil)c^i, or explor- 
irvg the (longt). Speke, (Irant, (laptain Biiilou, and Sir 
Samuel Baker have made almost tho whole course of tho Nile 
known to us. French and (Icrnmn explorers have principally 
turned their attention to the .States west of Kliartoum. Living¬ 
stone liivs for ever associated liis name with that of tlie Zamlieri, 1 
and Liciitonaiit Cameron has crossed the coiilitionl from the 
mouths of the Zambesi on the ea^it to the inoutha of the (longo 
on the west. I'll© vast area of Centi’isl Aliiiu is tenanted by 
negroes whose total numbei's are computed at a bundreil and lifty 
inillions. These millions may, however, be separated into two I 
dividoris. Tliero are tho blacker tjoudan nogroes and tlm paler 
Kiitllr negroes; and, if 11 line is drawn from Hwmgal, whore the 
line of tho States going west from Kliartoum ends m the Atlantic, 
-to the Victoria Nyanza and Zanzibar, it may be nmghly said that 
north of this lino tho negroes aro very "blade and are Maho- 
metaiBS, and that south of tliis line tho negroes are not so very 
•llkek, and oi'o pagans. It appears to be easier to imbue pagans 
than Aluftfjulmans with civilization and (.Ihristianity; and it is for 
tliis reason that the attention of philanthropists is mainly 
dirootal to Uie region south of the Victoria iSyanza—that is, 
to the districts watered by the Zambesi and tho Congo. 
It 13 in this dii%ction that the Bruf^sels Couferenc© will, 
paffanarily at least, diroct its elforta, nmkliig better known what w 
now inrporfectly known of this areii, and endeavouring to push 
diwovary into that vast tract north of tho Congo in wdiicli tlie 
£)oi of oiviliaed man has never yot been planted. 

Borne readers will no doubt ask themedves why, after all, civi¬ 
lized man should go to CGStfrol Al'rica, and the pages of Al. 
'Banning will supply them with an answer, although it is not per- 
l^ps the answer which he apiwars to give. 80 far an aciwice goes, 
there cab be no question. It is dcBiriible for inimmevab)© reasons 
that the whole conligurutiou of the globe should be known, timt 
the ftora and fauna of Africa should be undersiood, and that tho 
]^ysical and moral peculiarities of ftvery brauch of tbo humnn 
&nnly ehould bo iiivestigirted. But those who nvo enthusiastic in 
liehm of Gentnil Africa are far from limiting themselves to tbo 
advocacy of the claims of science. ITiey put forward reasons of a 
very different kind. In tho first place, they that Central 
Af^ otters a great field for European commerce. M. Bamiing 
tako^ this view, and psys^ what ho can to eoppert it. But liia 
reasons do not seem to carry us very far. A'k juresont Africa 
p^ucos two articles of commerce, and two only—^ivotv and irinves. 
file supply of ivoiy is riuining short, and the sootier thesopply ttf 
slaves runs short the better. If idiUanlhrojiy iriuniphed amrcle- 
phants were killed oil* a very liwle move rapiOly (him now, Central 


Afiiott would UaTO no exports Bt nil. It is not e»sy to iin<ler,.ti.Tttl 
wliat there is in Ocntritl Africa tliat could ho ? 5 xpofled. No rlmibt 
the negroes grow maize and otlmr ccvoalft, but then th<w Jftt tUoni 
Then figain it is highly probable that, n« 51 . BatmitigVaya, rolJbel 
and sugar, and wine might bo grown in numy place.*. But tlui 
difficulty whicli the world h‘i8 at piwint to oiicoimter is, not to 
liud places where mitoto would permit (‘.otlce, and sugar, and wine 
to hi grown, but to liinl pia('c.s where iheeo rtrliclcs can be grofrn 
at a ju'olit when all tln^ elenifiita of price, such n.*? tho c,o«i of ikbour 
and of ti'nn-'jiort, are tiikou into considorjiliau. Tlicus nvo thousiindi 
of places in liio world where ttuadvcrjturuusnianmightbetlerevjMCt 
to make money thfin if be went to the di'itncts of thu Zainlje.Hi 
and tho Loiejo. In tho nc’;! jdice, AT. Banning, to speak of no one 
else, jiosilively trii*8 to pr-]-,.nu(lo U3 llnit it is wi.io to go to C-huitral 
Africa bec.uuse Central Africa j.s Much a very nice ])lace to po t.j. 
Tliiri is a little too much. It after ivmling liis kvok, that 

Centj ul Africa i« ns dismul a place itilwibiled by fis dl.-mai a fcT of 
; people as can lx; found on enith. I’hnt hero and there mjignilhwnt 
rici'iierv i.4 to bo uu't with may bo very true. If a continent 4,500 
miU'M broad, and as many lony, did not eonloiri a fow- bits of lino 
sevnery, it would ))o a very poor kind of continent indued. But, us 
a rule, the scenery is the rovor-e of tine, and life appears ti) Ixj 
mo.stly earri.d on under great dicad\a}]ln'2>s. JM. Banning i» too 
obviously ail oplimlMt to bo pcrfiiasive. He lelJt- us of dvliahtful 
places which have only 01x3 drawback, that of a pestilent miaMua, 
»» if II delightlid plaeo wanted any njure drawbacks wlmnithfwlgot 
such a lino one to boeiu with. Then, i;i hii exultulion over 
(he variety und extent of African aiiiinals, Jje qiiiedy ttdla iia that 
‘‘eerpoiits uboiiud,” iiH though serponls were liloi homo-fed hiiubs, 
.and the more we liiul of our pels (ho Iiapjiiev we rimuKl be. Tho 
real ami tin; su].- mollvo to go idC.inlral Alilc.u, a]»;irt from scicuoo 
or Mooi’t, is tlio wi^li to do good. Tlu-io is tbo legitimate, and 
lundubl..' desilt, to ina'ae ut b'tvt the pabu- lu-groes Christian.**, after 
such a type. a. they ar.. ipialifitsl to roach, and thovo ia tho (lefire, 
w'hle.li ih'MMves every pral-'U that can bo given to it, to ptO]> tho 
ftbive-lrade. ll is tho latter leeliug that prom^.ta tho activity of 
tli.j Brussels (kml'evencc, ar.d tlio curse of tho blave-Lrad© is so 
great, the crimes it ]>rom]'ls aro .-.o awful, and tbo borrow it 
eiigemhr* uiv so appalling, ikiL it may be .safely avid that to supniofra 
the Afriean .sla\e-trado would bo to render a service to maiAind 
moro certain and morn oxiciiaivo iJjcn any other at which timao 
who feel for salleving Immanity could aim. 

'i'hei'c aro throe centres of the el.ave-trade in Africa at present. 
First, iht^]’*,; rtvo the Aliihoim*tiiii States Btrotclixng from 
KlmiioiiM lowavtls .Senegal. Hero the Alalmmctau rulers fiiul 
pagan tribes inlet.s|K'vsrd or adjaamt, and niHking raids on them, 
Mjiid utf biik-hes ot slaves through tho gre.'it de.<orl duo nortJi to 
Fezxan, wlteuce iho slaves aro aoeouiiug to Al, Bmmiug, 
enstward.s acros'i the I.ibyan desert to (loiro. 'riw number of 
hIuvcs reaching tliiiro annually ia calculutc(.bat 10,000. Secondly, 
there is tJw valkw of tho Whito Nile, whonee 30,000 slave.s^ are 
sent annually to ^^ftsatvw^lb. lotstly, thero wre- the territoriea 
south of tho Vietori.i Nyanzrt, whonco 40,000 .sJavea are 
Pent iimmally, siiico the outlet of Zanr.ilnr lia.'? bcon dohcd, 
to two ports, ono north and one soiilh of Zaitzilwr. For on» 
slave lliat roadies hia do.stination, live, it ia calcuhttd, 
aro token from their homcft, und &<3 tho totol nniubcra would iwch 
iu eadi year 400,0^00. Some aulhorilk’S, however, pbic© the liUal 
mucJi higiior, and one^mthoriiy, whom Al. Ikiuuing quotes with¬ 
out any expression of dwippvoval, puts tho total number of men 
carried olf at n million. Tho area trom w'hich the slaves aro 
drawn contains, it'is said, eighty millions of iuigrcu>.s. If a million 
arc eavried olf every year, and carried oil are, as it is said, 
men, then, as the number of meu in a population cannot be taken 
at more tbun a fourth ot the whole, it lollows that*, out of twcutv* 
millioriH, one million is carriml olf ovoyv yera'. Sudi a result may 
tiiaku us eoiuewhaL scespU^ml tia to Al. Banning’s figures, but 
an}' doubt as to details need mA inibet us wiUi suspicion oa to 
tho plain general result. There can bo i!io uncertainly ns 
to the mniu poiut. Enomious .sivllcring is every year caused 
by tlio slave-trade. Thor© is no misery iotliotod on the whole 
eiuth at all ivpml to that caused by the African slavc- 
trade; i»»d, if j^diilantbropy bats any nnmmng, it ought to try to 
stop this wicked syateai. b)n the West const of Africa the sfavo- 
tiwlo hna (•4}^l8^d, Hocamso the coiiutiii« which used to taJie slaves 
tJiL'iM Imvo ceasod to take them. Dn the Krialeru coast of Aliiea 
tho slavc-tmdo tlourishea, because there is a ready market for 
slaves in Mahometan Asia. liuglidi cruisers do something to 
put down tho toiido; but they cannot do iuu<;)i w1m 3U thyre is a 
market so near and so prolitublo. AN’liat then is to be done to 
stop tho Afriowi slave-trade r* As to two of tho routes of Iho 
tmde, ns tliey terminate in Egypt, the (Jonfeiwioe gooras to h© of 
opinion that the bust nnd siiupiofet plan is to press the Viceroy of 
Egypt to fultil his repeated promises, and put an end to the truHic 
iviifried on in his dominions. The iSoutluji-n district, that 
which provides slaves from tho shores of the Victima Nyaaza and 
die adjacent hikes to the i^jouth and 8oKtb-west, remains aa 
th© ml Bald for tire operations of the (Jouferonce. It ia iu the 
I'ugipna mterod by tlie Zambesi and the ujnxrr tributaries of the 
CoDigo that the ConiWence proposes to show now eilVctually it can 
carry ou the nxnk which it Wh assigned to itiself. Tho hoslHof 
its ^SDs appeal's to be* tlie ostaUishmeut of stations in which a few 
enet'getic white men will pornioqeiitly dWoU to serve as a centre 
; of oivifizoiioii, m encouraj^ment to tifivellers, and an obstacle to 
siaTcoKlealers. The chapters in which Al. Bareiing deseiibes the 
proposals of th© Gonforeoco ora, however, the Icaet satisiocttiry 
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part of his work. Boara too much into the vag^ue grandeur 
of philanthropy, and, bo fox as he gives details of the scheme, tboy 
seem sadly uisproportionete to the great aim to bo attained, 
Recent intelligeuce, however, seems to indicate that the Oonfer- 
eaco [is likely to have at its coramaud a machinery much more 
ellicocious than that which M. Banning ventured to anticipate; 
and if a serious eflbrt on a .sufficient scale is really made, those 
who make it will deserve, and will no doubt receive, the sympathy 
and admiration of the civilized world. 


BE BOMES DJEGE.* 

I T seems that the Karly Krgliah Text Society is beset by com¬ 
plaints on two si«le.^. (bio party aaks for more early works to 
illustrate language^ nnotlior for more lati^r works to illustmto oihi*r 
things besides lai)guii;',i‘. Each demand is alike rensonnblo in itself; 
but certainly the deinand for things which illustrate language is 
that which sconis to conic most naturally within the range of an 
Early Kngli.8h Text Society. It seems that there arc some who 
complain that tbo earlier and harder texts, though of extremn 
interest in T^dnt of languago, are, with rare exception^, theological 
and dull. They ask for “ romance and adventure, social life and 
fun.’' And theCouimitlee answer, with gre,at truth, iliat “ iuedited 
manuscripts containing matter of that kind are rare indeed, and 
grow rarer year by year.” So each party is very reaf^oriably asked 
to deal charitably with the other; those who seek for the 
romance and adventure, to say nothing of the soc^il life and fun, 
are asked to bear with the earlier writings in which the pbilologer 
dflights, but whoso matter is said to bo theological and dull. It is 
certain that the oldest form of the language dix*s conhiiii, at all 
events in the form of Beowulf, a good deal of sliniug romance 
and adventure. But then Beowulf certainly cannot ho culled an 
inedited manuscript. We rather stand appalled as wo .see a whole 
menagorio of printed Secwolves galhered together on our shelves. 
Still it must bo confessed that a vast proportion, edited and in- 
edited, of what remains to us in the earliest form of the Engli.sh 
tongue is undoubtedly theologic.al, and if theology implies dulncss, 
it is therefore undoubtedly null. Eor our own part 'sve are not 
sure that everything that is theological nc'cd be dull. Ca ilinon is 
theological, yet surely ho is not dull. And a good deal which 
jKjrha^ might be dull in a modern shape—dull, that is, so far as we 
have often heard the matter of it before—ceases to be altogether 
dull when we. get it in a very eoidy form of our own, or of any other 
language. A philological interest there is alNMv\s, and there is 
something besides the philological interest. Tluve is something 
besides any interest and any instruction which in to be got from 
the mere forms of words. There i« an interest, whether wo are to 
call it hietoricftl or philological or theological, about the form of the 
whole thing, as distinguished alike from the matter and from the 
forma of the particular W’ords. A hymn, a prayer, a song, u 
writing of any kind, of the matter of which wo should make little 
account if it were written yesterday, does iiuprw^s us wJien it 
comes in the guise of any language in its earlier shape. 
‘Whether there nmlly is or is not, there always seems to be 
more depth and power and earnestness in the ancient writing 
than in tne modern. Most likely there really is. The ‘‘ubjetas 
w’ere fresher; the same tale had not been told, the same picture 
had not been drawn, the same exhortation had not been given, so 
often then as it bas now. But to have this etlV.ct the writing must 
be in the writer’s own tongue. Merely as a statement of fact, wc 
are always inclined to believe a thing written in a man’s own 
longue —in Old-l’lngliah, in Old-Gerumn, or in Uld-Erench—rather 
' than whttt is written in contempomry l^tin. It is an instinct, and 
it is something more than an irustinct. AVe believe that men really 
were ni(''u earnest and more truthful when they wrote in llieir 
own tongues. There was not the same temptation to show oil' 
their own scholarship; there was not the same temptation to be 
tricking everything out with an iisimtta. Wo are not sure that 
the result is dulncss; in secular matters we are sure that an 
l^glisb writ, say of the tenth century, which goes straight to the 
point and has not a word more th&u is needed for the buHincBs in 
nand, is much less dull than its contemporary Latin fellow, which 
i-uns on through two or three pages of big words about nothing in 
particular. So with theological matters; a Latin sermon is un¬ 
doubtedly grievous; a Jjatiu religious poem must have some in¬ 
trinsic merit to bo otherwise; nut, let it be Old-English, or 
Old anything else, and it bas an interest besides the purely philo¬ 
logical interest. It has the interest of giving us a man's real words 
and thoughts, as they came naturally to him in ages long 
past. We do not think that all theological writings are neces¬ 
sarily dull. Wo do not think that the theological pieces now 
«dit^ by Mr. Lumby are dull. Yet possibly, if we came across 
c.xactly the s^e 'niattci* in a modern hymn or a modern sermon, 
we might ihitfk it dull. 

Mr. Immby hero gives us five Old-English poems, of which the 
first two, including the longest which gives its name, to the 
volume, have never been printed in full before. Tbo other three 
have bwn printed by Grcin. But Mr. Lumby has printed them 
all, as they are nil found in a single manuscript in the library of 
Corpus 0 £risti College, Cambridge. The first and longest piece, 


• Be Doma JD* Die Judieii An Old Knglub Version of tbo 

l4im Foom sscriood to Bede. Edited, with other iihoTt Booms, by J. 
Rawson Lumtw, B.D. Loudon; Published for tb« Early English Text 
jfac i at y by X. 'IrUbucr & (Jo. 2876. 


beaded ** Be Romos Rfcgo,” is a translation of the Latin poem on 
the same subject which has been sometimes attributed to Iknda 
and sometimes to Ealhwino. To this Mr. Lumby bos added the 
Latin text os it stands in Migne, After the translation there 
comes in the manuscript a piece of oiglity voracs, somewhat in tbo 
nature of a sermon, which seems to have no name, but which Mr. 
Lumby heads “ Lir " f=Lore). These two are thoso which have 
not before been printed. Then come thirty-one lines of an Omtio 
Poctica,” in which all the lines but two are what on a loss grave 
subject would be called maccaronic; that is, each line is half 
Englibh and half I./atin. The otlier two are poetical paraphriises 
of the lyord’s Prayer and the Roxology. 

The first piece then is a translation, and it is a vigorous trans¬ 
lation, of a vigorous original. There is a life both in the Jjatia and 
in the Eiigliwh which wo do not always find in later writings on 
tbo same subject. The Latin rather belongs to the very lutc.st 
classical—porhap.s not the very latest, for it i.s certainly clearer aufl 
siinplcr than the very latest classiail type— rather than to a stilclly 
uiedlicval typo. The English has all the vigoiur of our ancumt 
tongue, though, aa usual, tlio poetic language is n good w^ay re¬ 
moved from the language of eontomporary prose. The \>ay in 
wir h our forefathers translatcil, whenever they could, even the 
technical lerins of theology comes out in more than one place. 
Here is the de.scriptiou of the penitent thief on the cross:— 

he drilltenc rwu hcair deatic gehcndc" ^ 

Ins Ijfim U'bciul' breoatgelugdum' 
he mid Jyt worduiir ac IfUlliilluin* 

Ills hwlc begcat' and help ri'erne 
;iMd in-gofnr )>ii aMiliciiii goatu* 
m-orxiittwongo.v mid nerigondc* 

Thi.s la.st lino illii.strates sonio of the greatest changes which out 
tongue has undergone. In modern English'' a specially Teutonic 
e.lyle. commonly means a specially monosyllabic style, ten low 
words ^^l»ich Pope spoke of as creeping in one dull lino have 
ceased to be necessarily thought low, or the lino which they form 
to he. thought dull; but that a style specially English should be ouo 
specially moDO.'^yliable conies of our losing our intlcxions and our 
lo.siiig our power of forming compound words. Also it illustmte.s 
tbo ditreronce between poetic and prosaic language in tho oklest 
English. One might have tbo Chronicles by heart from one end lo 
the other without meeting anytliing at all like 
ncorxnawongcs' mid mu igtuide’ 

^Vhat is nwrxnawong ” ? Roth tho Latin and Mr. LumbyV 
translation tell ua that it means “ Paradise,” but how comes it to 
mean Parodiher' It is literally the Leisure field, the field whore 
there is no cure. Tho notion is perhaps a little heathenish ; there is 
‘purely in tho word a touch of tho Elysian fields or of some Teutonic 
equivalent. Hut both tho word itself and tho word from which it 
i.s formed have vanished from modern English; so has tho verb 

nerigeiin ” and its participle “ nerigende,'’ the presi'rver, the 
bestovver of shellen^ here used as a name of the Saviour, A little 
philological tact will show any one the meaning of Ilailend in tho 
same use; but the best scholar must turn to his dictionary for 
“ nerigend ” tho first timo he cornea to the word. On tho other 
hand, this same poem enables us to add one to the list of Latin 
words which crept into English at an early stage. The Latin 
“ versus ” appear s in tho form of “ fers ’ :— 

a io fjrrinpa* forht and unrot* 

» as uuhyriican fers ouh<<fde mid sange* 

This word “ fers” seems to bo unique at so early a date, and tho 
question of Latin words in Old English is suggested again in tlio 
end of the poem. There wo read;— 

SCO frowc "pe iia freau acendc’ 
metud OQ moldan* nicowlu eeo clfroe* 
iot 1 ft Maria' ina-deua aclabl' 

“ Frowe,” so familiar in High German, is said to be unique in 
lOnglish; the masculme “ frea,” which has vanished from modem 
tongues, is more usual; but can meowlo,” used in the special 
sense which it bears here, have anything to do with “ mulior ” P 
Both words mean woman, but woman in exactly opposite 
characters. 

The next piece, Lar " suggesfs a thought to us. It is addressed 
to some one who is described as “ hAr hilderinc,” hoary warrior. 
These words are usod in the song of Maldon among other descrip¬ 
tions of tire caldorman Brihtiioth. Is it possible that this piece 
w as addressed to him ? It is a mere thought that fiashes across 
the mind, for exactly the same words are used in the song of 
Brunanbui'h of Constantino of Scotland, to whom our poet cannot be 
conceived os addressing bis lore. 

Mr. Lumby’s notes are almost all verbal, as indeed there is net 
much^ room for notes of any other kind, llere is one distinctly^ 
ingeniously marked:— 

Line ^oz^—unUfohf a word not found elftcwbcre, scorns to btfintended as 
the equivalent of the xMolumm in Lntin. The 4cn«e may perhaps bt 
arrived at in this way : blcoh may, as tho name of the coloor wue, haw been 
applied, aft the Englibh word is now, to that which is livid from approach¬ 
ing decay ; and thus tinbimh would bear the sense of uncorrt^tted. But with 
a word which only occurs hero much must he uncertain. 

There is a full index of words, and throughout Mr. Lumby has 
done bis work with great care. We shall not object to some more 
theology of the same style and date, though certainly romance and 
adventure, social life and fun, of the same date would have been 
more attractive still. 


T” 
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REEVE’S JOtJENAL OP A RESIOENXE AT VIENNA 
AND BERLIN.* 

M r. henry reeve is ftilly justified in puWUhinp: iham 

pages froj» bia fatber’a journal. Yet Dr. ll<^evc, although 
lie was a watt of considerable attainmenta, and was one of the early 
contributors to the Edinhw'gh JtevieWy liad but slight preteneious to 
litciwy brilliancy. There is nothing very sprightly in his observa¬ 
tions on wen and luanners; he shows no great shrewdness in hia 
appreciation of characters, nor much power of reproducing their 
salient features} nor does ho wake any original contributions to 
the history of those great events which were happening on the oilier 
sicl« of Europe when few Englislimcn werc abroad. Diit ho 
travelled with excellent introductions and moved in most inleivst- 
ing society. ILo was enough of n scholar aud a man of 
science to have a claim on the considuvui iun of the snvaiUs 
of the time; and bis journal is written the more simply 
and pleasantly that it was written with no idea of pub¬ 
lication. Moreover, os his son remarks in tli» preface, the .nero 
lapse of time undoubtedly gives a value to eon temporary impres¬ 
sions, however slight, of great historical events, ami we may add 
that there is an interest in the reiVrenoes to ways of living and 
travelling on the Continent as they w'ero three-quarlors of a cen¬ 
tury ago. Dr. Reeve luid something of the best tastes of a Roswell. 
Ho had the spirit of intelligent adventure which Johnsoii so 
highly commended. Ho never enjoyed himself so thoroughly ns 
in the company of eminent men; he was far more of a co.su)o- 
poliUin tho^iuost of his coutoniporarics; and w^as sulliciently 
master of foreign hmguages to make the mofet of his vc.vied experi¬ 
ences of travel. 

It was Dr. Reeve's good fortune to find himself in Vienna in the 
eventful anUiuin of 1805. Napoleon had just chunged his mind 
as to the long-threatened descent on our coasts; or rather, he Inul 
adopted the alteruative plau which la- appejirs all along to have 
had in contemplation. “ The Army of England ” had Iwen directed 
upon Austria. Then came the allair of Him, whem Mack 
signed his disgraceful capitulation ; and the Viennese were regarding 
the approach of the French with well-founded apprehension. For 
Vienna, although still nominally a fortilied city, was in no |>o3itiou 
to stand a siege. The ramparts, which have since been levelled 
and built over, w’erc as yet niainlaintvl in repair. Rut even 
then Dr. Reeve writes tluit, while “ the town within the ramparts 
is small, the fauxbourgs arc very extensive, and have every appear¬ 
ance of a rich and numerous ]topulation.'' Relatively speaKing, 
busiueBS in the city was more active than it has l>eeii since, until 
it received anew impulse the other day from those financial specu- 
Iritioiis which liave proved so disastrous. 1 toeidodly the life in the 
streets must have been more picture.sque then than it is at present. 
We are told that the city hml become the resort of people of every 
language. Many (rreeks and Turks luid availed themselves of 
the provision oi’ the treaty of Passarowitch which permitted 
them to settle there and carry on trjide, without license from the 
ttovernmeul or payment of tuxes. Adventurers and sharpers 
had largely availed themselves of so exceptional a privilege; 
the Italians, of whom tlicro were plenty, aro snid to have 
borne uo better character; and, although it was diamond cut 
diamond when they came to deal with each other, many of these 
foreigners had made great fortunes. 'I’lio prospect of being sub¬ 
jected to forced contributions, possibly expos’d to sack and pillage, 
was anything but agreeable. And the receivinir of these disreputable 
strangers would seem to have demoralized the natives. Tho 
modern Viennese hotels are about tho most extravagant in 
Europe; but tho director of even the most imposing of them would 
hesitate before sending in such a bill aa l>r. Iteove got from 
liis landlord after one night's kxlging in those days of ridiculously 
modorato prico.s. At first the Englishman doejinod to pay six 
tloiins for his bod, whereupon his baggage and his carriage were 
impounded. With some trouble ho succeeded in removing bis 
trunks, but only on condition of abandoning the carriage; and we 
ore left to suppose that in tho end ho had to submit. We may 
monsuro the landlord’s rapacity by the fact that, in the quarters 
to which Dr. Reeve moved, he hired a comfortable apartment, 
with special additions to its furniture, for thirty-six llorius a 
month, inciudinir everything but firing and candles. At that 
» time the table ahate system was uo more in vogue than it 
is at present. You could dine exceedingly well at the 
most f^bioniiblo restaurants for about four shillings, wine 
included; and although the price compares very advantageously 
with modern charges at fim-cluKs houses, it does not strike us 
as extraordinarily reasonable. As for the morals of society, 

■ they left much to desire. “No city, jierhaps, can present 
such scenes of affected sanctity and rml licentiousness.” In- 
dillerent character was no bar to social consideration. Ladies 
of quality made no secret of their Uaigom; gentlemen showed 
themselves ostentatiously in public with their mistresses; and 
the topics which were matters of course in the best circles 
of Vienna would have shocked a imrty of decent English 
people. Literary censorship was in full force; eveiy book and 
newspaper had to be Bubmiited to it before passing into tho hands 
of tho public: consequently the intellect of the people was para- 
lysed, and they were thrown back ou frivolous amueoments and 
dimipation. The Viennese ore pronounced to be a very sensual 
people; and we do not fancy that recent visitors to their city will 
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find that they have much changed since tho beginning of the cen¬ 
tury. Now, iw t tail, the cheap theatres, dancin??ooma, beer- 
halls, and oaUng-housos are crowded with the classes who in 
England stay quietly at home; while in the Wurst-Allfie in the 
IVater there is still a perpetual fair, whore the boisterous eniov- 
mont of the passing hour seems always trembling on the veraeof 
orgies. * ® 

Considering the restrictions irapoBod on the press, and the humi¬ 
liating and cmbarriiBsing position of the Covernmont, it is no 
wonder that ill news travelled slowly, aiid that intelligence was 
cooked before it w^as publialied. Mack capitulated ou tho 17th of 
October, and the negotiations were completed two days later. But 
it was only ou the 26th of the month that Vienna was startled by 
the announeement; and then the national vanity was soothed by a 
romantic version of tho disastrous event Tho tloneiTd—so it was 
said—had boon taken by surprise, tho French having stolen a 
morch on him by passing through tho ItiTitory of Anspach. The 
Aufelrian dofonce bad been desperate. The position round Ulm 
hud bi'cn fi(.*i’(?oly conU'stwl for four days, and only surrendered 
when it beenmn uKsolutoly untenable. “Every one seems ch^- 
fiillrn, iho'igh’tis curious enough very few talk abiut it The 
Ollieial Gazette says very little, and the people soem to 
be afraid of saying more, as if the truth would come out 
more melancholy by inquiring about it”—which would very 
certainly have been tho case. Dr. Reeve goes on to remark on the 
extraordinary resources of Austria. She had last whole armies 
time after time, and yvt was always in reodiness for a new 
c.impnign. Austurlltz was speedily to follow Ulm, and the line* 
ofm.ircli from ono to the other lay through the streets of Vienna. 
Ry the 8tli of November there was a very general exodus In ex¬ 
pectation of tho arrival of the French. The tariff for a pair of 
horses to PrcMburg w-aa 200 florins, and twice as much was ashed 
for a boat. The rush was chiefly in the direction of IlungarVi for 
the Rmvsians swarmcil on tho northern roads. On the loth the 
umuicipalilv sent a soleuin deputation to the enemy’s outposts, to- 
fivinbolize tho act of H\ibmis8ion with a fimdy-gildod set of keys. 
I'lio couimiiniciitions exchanged from cither side were conducted 
with extreme courtesy. The camp fires of tho French might be 
seen ou the lieighte of the liahlenberg; and it was sou^t to 
conciliate the magnificent Murat with the appropriate present of a 
service of pUte. Immediately afterwards the city was occupied, 
and tw'o thiys after the battle of Austerlitz arrived tho tidings that 
the armies were engaged. The reports that reached Vienna gavetha 
Ktrength of the allied aunies at 105,000; 15,000 more men than are 
osliuiated to have been in action, even according to the uormtive of 
M. Thiers. ]tut thia discrepancy to the disadvantage of the van¬ 
quished, vvitli the complete and comparatively accurate accounts 
of the defeat which contrasted so strongly with the misreprasenta- 
tions of the Cvapitubition of Ulm, may Ihj attributed to the &ct that 
the Vit-nneso were indebted to tho victors for their information. 

Dr. Reeve's account ol‘ tho behaviour of the French is very note¬ 
worthy. “ Never was a conqueror who used his victory and 
triumph with such moderation; never did a numerous and via-' 
torious army biibave with more forbi»arance and moderation.'^ 
Excesses, when they did occur, were puuished severely. The ex¬ 
emplary (’onduct of tho invaders may do taken as a proof of tho 
couimunding authority of Napoleon, who beat the Aostriaios with 
a certain cousideration, as hoping to secure them for his allies Oi^ 
friends. Rut even the Imperial authority could not altogether alter 
the character of the troops; and we read that the common s^diers 
were uifable aud amiable, showing great good humour, but n» 
frivolity. Dr. Rtieve witnessed the return of the AustrianKinperor to 
liis qipiul, which, with .questionable taste,took tho fomtof a trium-' 
pbaiit entiy, and was conducted with great pomp andpuade. 
the reil-leiter day in his journal w’rs the 22nd Decen^r, when, ae 
he emphasizes in capital letters, he saw Napoleon Bonaparte at 
Schimbrunn. Amid the state and military pageantry which the 
Emperor atlected, ho was simply dressed in the regimentals of his 
luii'ds. “ His couutonauce struck one as very remarkable. Fuller, 
roadur, and fatter than I had expected to nave sees it, imd his 
person Btoutor and older than usually represented. He has the 
usual mark.^ of tho snnguine, melancholic temperament^ dark hair,, 
small dark eyes rather fixed than animated, and a very piercing 
countenance.” lAvater^ he adds, might have singled out such a 
face in a crowd, as bearing the marks of a very extraordinary mao. 
From Vienna Dr. Reeve made his way homeward by Prague and 
Rerlin to Hamburg, whence he took shipping at Cuxhaven, after a 
somew'hat anxious time of detention. He gives moro or less dOf 
tailed m>tc.s of his interviews with men who were or 

fast becoming so. Perkups the most interesting of theta reports 
is of a conversation with Humboldt, then a plain-looking man 
of about thirty, talking four or five languages fluently. Humboldt 
had rather resented the criticisms of some English journals on Bin 
travels, and he took {mins to confinu to his visitor some of bia 
most startling Statementa. Dr. Reeve attended alectursof Flcbto^s, 
although he held the renowned philosopher hut cheaply; aa 
liis son remarks in a note, he hod the singular good lortuna isr 
have seen and heard, five of the most famous musu^l compoaeri—- 
Haydn, Beethoven, Romberg, Hiimmel, and Meyerbeer, Uura 
is h^ly a page of this short jourmd that is not more or less enter¬ 
taining, and we lay it down with a very agreeable impteasioD oi 
the man who was able to collect its materials. 
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fJSr iPapticy to Aiiabaptiam, in epito of tboir opposition to 
d^iu^huni “ stood in the Apostiwy lliey constitutod a foarful 
ntiitj, tba ^jfcbykm'’ from which “ God’s people " were urged by 
God to floo^ in order that they might find their right home in ths 
one and only visible “Sion/’ Quahorism. The young Quaker 
apostles retaliated with interest upon the triumphant Presbyterian 
and Independent proachers all ibo obiurgntorv verbiage with 
which the latter liad lor yeais been assailing the nishops, “ They 
have called me/* said Ba.\tor in 1657, “dog and devil, and abuu* 
dance of such namus. I have asked them what was my fault P 
Forsooth, it was that I was called Master, that I stood above the 
people in a pulpit, that 1 preached by an hour-glass, that 1 preiiched 
by doctrine and use, and such like. They revile the ablest gpdly 
ministers. They cry down tlie ministers and ordinances of Christ, 
mid sjiy tho {Spirit bids thorn do it. They pronounce damnation 
agaiiLsl CJod'a Church." Mr. llarclay, on the other hand, undoubt¬ 
edly compelled by tho loific of ovoiits, regards ljuakerisiu mpndy as 
one among a nmiiher of “ religious societies/’ probablv the beat of 
tlm number. While the founder of Quakoriam called it “tire 
Church/’ and could see no other \isibIo Church 011 tho earthy Mr. 
Uiirclii) again and again spealis of it as “ a Church," and ho freely 
concedes tile same title to othei- “ religious f'oeieties." VVe constantly 
come upon such phrases as “the Church of England,'* “the Indepen¬ 
dent and liaplist Churchi's,” “ tho W'esleyau Church,” “ thorfobiety 
of Frimuls and every other Fieo Church." A rcdiglous society is a 
largo and loose phrase; it may mean an ecrJmdn iit ecclmOf such 
us tho i-icnediciinc order, or us Meiliodism before WoaJey's death; 
but it is evident that thi.s is not Mr. Iktrclay’s useojf iho phrase, 
lie u.ses it as a eynonyiu for what some persons call “a church/’ 
and others call “ a sect." W'o will not quarrel hero over the 
name, 

to i66o~euncemiug the position of tho Quak<*r snet. Hut there is | Each kinglish “ religions society," or “ sect," or “ church" of the 
a very notioeahle dillerence between them and their late.st liistorian I sevout.'enih century, if its p.fsent condition is to be understood, 

and apologiat, 
and only true 
of tho j^Quino 


BELIOIOtJS toClETIES OF THE WMMONWEALm" "' ,v 

rriHE “ BcMgioofl Sociatios ” in Mr. Barclay’s titlo-pago is 
-L not unbkaly to muload the unprepared reader of hU interest¬ 
ing boede- Hifl actual aubjoct is the history of Quakerism, which 
hia widow panjdtraaea in her prefatory bote as “ the Religions 
SocieU to which the autliof belonged." That a new account of 
^onigiti And prtwosaof this once conspicuous sect was the suh- 
whiohhe aet wfore himself when be began to write is evideut 
fiwa hia own words early in the volume. “ George Fox coiu- 
moaead his ministiy in the year 1C48, and therefore," says Mr. 
Barclay, “ our subject will lead us to look both backwards and 
forwards fkom ibis historical stjuidpoint." George Fox is thus 
made the central hgure in Mr. Bavcluy’s painstaking exposition of 
the “ inner life of tho religious societies of the Commonwealth.” 
Although there is no mention of him or of l^uakeri.siu in the title- 
page, it is undoubtedly the author's iwsuiuplioii that there was a 
sort of harmonious finality iu tho doclnoo and tho polity of h’ox. 
All previous and all contemporary religious thought and movemont 
in England, and partly also in Gevuumy and tho Ni therbnils, are 
referred to Quakerism, either directly or by implication, ae if it 
were the goal at which all tho prior “ religious societies" 'were 
blindly aiming, and the standard by whicJi all tlio subsequout 
religious Bociuties " must bo mea8ur4«l. Indeed, if IMr. Barclay 
had carried his inquiries further back and wider abroad, we 
conceive that he would have treated the enliru Jiisiory of Christou- 
dom down to tho year 1648 as a kind of prieparntio 
Uca for tho manifestation of tho ei angel according to George 
Fox. There ran bo no doubt that tliis was tho conception 
held by Fox and tho early Quakers, at Ictust during their eiithii- j 
siasiio and oggressivo labours prior to the Rcstoiai ion—from 1648 
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'pacy, Presbyterianism, Independency, and Auabapii'sm 'were 
fundamentally irreligious societies, to ^^llich it was blind or sinful 
to belong. Wbatover was outside Quakerism was “ the world.” 
Mr. Barclay nem that the original claim of tho Quakers was 
roonetmus. “ Tho Society of Friends," ho unassumingly says, 
** was the last religious aooiotv Ibriut'd during this oxtraurdinary 
period.” The new title mai-ked a stage in the decline of the 
original claims of Fox and Ifus follows. Quakt’‘ism, as didinod 
by this mild title and as at present understootl by (iuakers, has 
no affinity whatever except that of outward historical aucccs- 
eion to “The People of God, whom the 'Wori.l calls Quakers.” 
Quakerism was not a people, one muongst others, but dotiiiitoly, 
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The People. If wo study its relation to its contemporary rivals | \iitiomil 


Engl'irth I’robbyteriauism or Quakerism, can possibly bo understijod 
apart fnmi its hislmy. To pick out characterislio pieces of doc- 
trino and rilAial from Mennonites, .'Vuiibaptists, FamilistH, iSeekera, 
or Mugglet<Mii!Ui&, after Mr. li.ireiay's uielhod, is to be hoijd'ul and 
serviceable to hislojiaufl, but it is not to be an hietor'mn. Every sue- 
cefcssivo religious socii'ty, cliurcb, or ^ect ol thccomiiioiivvcalih iuu.'»t 
have hud bome moment and manner of depurluro from .<-omet}iiug 
or from sournwhore, by a\ liich depurluro it set up for ilsi;If, ob¬ 
tained a distinct sell-con^sciousncbs, and bocamo fi “(Jhurch.'I A 
sect is plainly a Boclion ; it lias dcp.arted from some wlmh*. When 
did it depart‘f From what did it departi' Each succe.'^slvl! 
Fnglisli 


during the Commonwealth period from tho marvellous living slaiul- 
point of Fox’s journal, or from the fiery aggm&sive pamphlets of 
his firat circlo of di.'*ciples, rather lhau from tho coldly apologetic 
etsiidpoint of Mr. Barclay’s book, w'c shall n‘cognizo tho strange 
difibrcnce between tho original thing itself and his modern picture 
of the thing. George Fox never i’or an instant suppo.^ed that lio 
were merely adding one more ei>ecimen to that multiplying heap 
of sects which Mr. Barclay describes as “ the variety of religious 
organizations which Christian men hud been induced to establish 
in England." 

"NVe shall have no doubt of Ibis if wo read Fox’s first concep¬ 
tion of the relation between his own and every other “ religious 
Bociety," os ho stated it iu the year 1648, at the very begiuniug 
of his activity as founder and preacher: —“ I was I0 bring panplo , 
off irom all tbeir own ways to Christ the new and living way j ' 
and from thoir churches, which men had made and gnlh**rtMl, 1 m 
the Church in God.” The phvaaea “made" and “ gathered" iu 
this passage are technical. By “ made ’’ churches, Fox meaut the 
Ohurdh of }£ugland and the new Prosbvtcrian establishment; by 
“ gathered*’Churches, ho meant the ‘J religious societies” of Urn 
limependents and Baptists. He goes on to say that ho wa.s “ com- 
moaaod" to 

bring peapls off ffom tho World’s woi-ships . . . and 1 was to bring 
peepn off frOm Che Werkl’s religions, which arc vain ; . . . and I was fo 
bring thoai off ffom tlie World’s lallowshipis und prayings, and .singings, 
whkb itDod Informs vritbout power. . . . And 1 V<w to bring jjtfjjjle 
<ifffh>m men\iinventions and windy doctrines, by which tliey blowml the 
petmle about» this w«y and tbe other way, from bcct tosoct; and (from) all 
tWr beggarly rudiuients, wiih thoir sch(H>U aud colleges fur iiiuliKi; 


“ religious Hociety " mii.'it either iiavo departed from lhi> 
1 Churcli or else J'romeouio |»rior “ religiou.s sociotv ” which 


minliten OT Christ, who ore inrloud ministers of their own making, bur. not i Sf'a*uUhc inquirer--which ho hii 
Christ’s. . . . And in the dread and authority of tho Lonl’s penver ; details oi the life both of the 
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1 moved to declare agalu.9t them all; and against all that preached, 
_i aot freely, ss being snob ss had not received freely from Christ. | 

Sfreh. passages, which might easily bo paralleled by hundreds of 
aimihur passages in all the earlier Quaker writers, show plainly 
ebough that tbe Quaker mission was originally a determined 
oggrottion upon all existing “religious societies.” Fox was bo 
far Cromaeppottag that he added one more sect, church, or reli- 
siotts surety to the number already in existence, that he even 
believed the onest of the contemporary plague of sect-making, and 
the deetruetkm of all religious societies except his own, to m the 
Tny end for winch Quakerism had been supernaturally instituted. 
ICr. Barclay’s assertion that the thouseuds of pamphlets poured 
forth by Ibe earlier Quakers wore “defensive” is the very 
leveree of the truth. Fox held that all the prae-Quaker sects 
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had already departed from the National Cbuvcli. Wo Ciiuuol 
uiiJei'fctaud tlieso English Itirnels uulesH wc Ininw »omo- 
thiug of Lbe, KnglishEg\pt liom which tiiey mado thoir o.vodus, 
and (JiNcover tlio grmind.s ol their departure. AVo think tliao Mr. 
BiU'cday ha:« worivixt iu a more tolorani and generous tom per than 
Crosby iind Ivimey, tho historians of the English Baplisla, or 
than Ilttiibury and Waddiugton, the hiatoriaua of tho English 
liidepeudonta; iu tho case of every English “ religitms sociuty," 
except tho very largest and w idost, he has slrivou to put iiimself 
in us full siuupathy as ho can with its adherents, and to aUio 
thoir claims and beliefs from Ilnur own point of view. Tho Church 
of Englaucl is tho one religious society of tho Commonwoitlth porjod 
concerning 'vs'hich Mr. B.iiclay pri;suppoaes that every man aU-cady 
understands everything without ueed of inquiry. Yet tho historian 
of lIjo sects of 11 nation at apaiticularepoch ot its lilo surely ought 
to pau.so somewhere and ask himself, or remember that his readers 
will ask, what a Natirmal Church is ? Where and when and how 
and wliy did it become Iho Church of tho Nation.^ How does a 
citizen becoino a member of tho religious society which claims to 
Im the citizen's ow u Church ? Until these or similar questions occur 
to tho historian of a sect, he has never laid his hand upon the key to 
that sect's history. The very oxisteuce of each new sect, or church, 
or religious society is a charge by implictitiou against tho sect, or 
church, or religious society iroin which it departs; and ils charges 
against iU Egypt, wholher true or false, are important parts of the 
hi.stoiy and “ inner lifo ” of the new Israel. 

Mr. Barclay, in spite of the reuUy honest and genuine study 
—the .study, indeed, of a dildUmto collector rather than of a 
scientific inquirer—which ho has directed towards the meanest 
now extinct and of iho still 
extant religious societies which departed from tlie Ohufch of 
lilngland in tho seventeenth century, has lazily and uniuquir- 
ingly accepted in the lump the eutiro body of confused ^a- 
seniing tradition concerning that great original English religloyi 
society, the Church of Engknd. It is actually bis opinion tbatt^ 
English “religious society" repesented by Mr. BnttxgeQO is 
more ancient than that representea by the Primate of AUi^laiid. 
Of course, ou the hypothesis that the Apostles wens Anah^itts, or 
Independents, or Qualcers, or Wesleyan Methodists^ it is ffuite 
reasonable to account the Pope himself a less true stteoeaiar of SL 
Peter than Mr. ISpuigeon, or Mr. Bale,'or the author of thisTboolki 
or Mr. Punshon. Mr. mrclay, however, does frOt'Opeih .Qf the 
historical priority of “ religious societies ” m,fSfreMiIi.'batxif>fho hio* 
toricM priority of English “ religious socistiee^V “ 'Aa.we^ahiiliilM»v 
afterwards,” he writes, “ the rise of AmheftiHie (m^Eoghwl) 
took pkace long prior to the formoiten of the GhiiKdi of IhRffnfrd.” 
After this, we ore quite prepared 
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^racttra&amisBion'of Divine TruiU» it,auenui probaWtbat these 
Ohurchee have ft lineftjfeor successkmnioreirnciant than that of the 
Ohorch.” Ner are wo euriwiiod wIkju Ht. Barclay infonna 
ns that ♦♦ the P^tftD party also hod its rise in the reign of Queen 
Mary, and oonBequontty prior to the final sanction of the constitu¬ 
tion of the Church of Ifingland by Parliament.” The word 
♦' sniictiOA ” may stand for ntuch which ia not oKprcssed. But a 
♦♦ party ” is merely ft finer word for a “ part.’* A pwt, like a ♦♦ sect,” 
implies the whole of which it is the part. Of what pi-e-oxisting 
whole, if not of the whole Natian.il Church, was “the Puritan 
Party ” in Queen Mary's reign a part ? The hislorical fact is that 
the j^ole»a Anglicnna raontioned in the (ircut Charter is an 
immense “ religious society *’ which has in its snbatnuce, and in 
the regard of Knglisb law, continued iinbrolton from that day to 
this. The relations of the mini.slry of the Church of Knghiiid to 
the Pope wore altered and re-aiteVed during the Tudor period; 
the ministry itself was altered during ihu Civil Wars and the 
Commonwealtl^ but the national religious society, the totality 
of christened English persona and parishes, to which llomtin 
Catholic, Anglican, Preabyteriuu, and oven Indcfiendent and 
Anabaptist ministers suocessivtdy ministered, continued through¬ 
out nil these changes siihstantially one and the same. Even the 
patronage of the fivings was not distuvbod amidst the other dis¬ 
turbances of the Commonwealth period. Crum well resisted all 
the appeals of “the Sectaries” to interfere with it. The con¬ 
ditioning pQ^er of the Bishops over the patron’s choice was 
transferred to the notorious “Tryers*’—tliat lierco Calvinist 
Inquisition against which tlio ohl Anglicans and the new 
Quakers had common cause of coinphiint. The sermons of the 
Pre.sbyterians and Independents before thn ParliaiinMit are full of 
complaints that the common people, the snbstnnoe of tlio National 
Church, were “lusting ” after the Common Prayer, their old pre- 
latical minister, their abolished Christmii.s-dai s, and thiit general 
atmosphere of social and ecclesiahtical Ireedom upon which iho 
now Puritan incumbents made sueh autot-ratic oucroachnicnts— | 
denying the Kucharisl to all p.iri^hionujs whom they considered 
unconverted, and withholding baptism from the children of tho:su 
who were held to lie “ out of the covenant.” 

Mr. Barclay has failed to catch that distinctively twofold 
character of his own society by which it was originally dis¬ 
tinguished from all its contempor-ary rival socierie.^ Xo doubt 
ho has hit upon one of the external reasons way the (vHiakers out- 
lived'tho Seekers, Waiters, Ranters, Behuienisls, and a host of 
others, with whom they had many fciitui*es in common. Most of , 
thei^e societies were indcpenderil. Quakerism, on the contrary, | 
Ceorge Fox being a consummate statesman as well as a }>reachL'v, i 
was most effectually centralized and organized; each little body j 
of Quaker believers, as soon as it wa^ gathered, was affiliated to j 
the whole brotherhood, and brought in subjection to tbo amazing j 
discipline invented by the patriarch of the Quaktr Olmrch. It is j 
with regard to its inner matter rather than to its eccle.siastical , 
form that wo perceive a etrangidy twofold character in Quaker- > 
ism. The new aect was at once an extension of the Piiritiincultns ' 
along some of its lines to the ntmoal possible limit, and at the , 
same time it was the fiercest reaction against the traditional 
l^uritan theology. AVben tlio Parliament and the Weslminstcv 
Assembly of Divines conceived that they had finally expelled from 
the J'kiglish nation the last relics of anti-Chrislian ritualism and 
saiNjrdotalism, an array of fierce young men suddenly began to 
appear m every market-place, and to interrupt the ministers in the 
cnurcht’s in every part of the land, declaring that the preacher’s 
black clo.ak was anti-Christian, his pulpit a relic of idoltUry, 
baptism itself an abolished symbol, and extending the bated 
tiile “ priest” to every Indepeudeut and Baptist preacher w^ho 
took tithes or received a stipend. While the half-Puritnn 
Presbyterians and Independents had abolished mass-vestments in 
their ministry, these whoIe-Puritaua abolished all vestments j Fox 
was commanded to put oif his shoes and stockings before entering 
the city of Richfield to call it to repentance; some of the early 
Quaker preachers, women amongst them, were required to put otT 
everything, and “ went naked for a sign,'* If they offended English 
I Puritanism on one side by immeasurably surpassing it, they ulfended 
Vit still more on the other side by flatly contradicting it. The 
Quaker proclamation of “ the true Light who lightens every man 
who comes into the world” wa.s regarded by the triumphant 
Oalvinists as a reappoamuco of the detested “ Armininnism,” or 
doctrine of tho universal redemption of mankind, which they 
thought thw had oxpeQed from England with the beheading of 
‘ Laud, the o^ivation ^of the Bishops, and the imposition of the 
Obvenaut. The belief that Fox, Burroughs, Dewsbury, and others j 
were desuits hr disguise was undonbtedly genuine. Even Baxter I 
Aoceptei it. The Anglicans and Quakers hsd up to a certain point 
a common cansck T&y were bracketed together as “ Arminians.” 
The restoration of the old episcopacy and priesthood was at first 
a relief to the Quakers. Sowell says that seven hundred Quakers 
who had been imprisoned noder Oliver and Hiebard CromweU, 
mainly at tho iostiMtion of the Pr0.^byterian8 and Independents, 
were set free at th^Restoratioh. Their later persecution wae poli- 
tiOftl rather than religious; it was u result of the terror caused by 
the rising of the Fifth Monarchy men. The mass of the EngUsn 
people arcaded above everything a return of the Puritan 
t^pCehdeacy. It must be remembered that a very large jwoportiOD 
of ^ esriy Quaker prisachers had serm in toe Pinmamentary 
blrthplwja Of new sects; and the fieVy language 
ol i{^ Quaker pamphleteers and preachers, who began their tracts 


andthek,aatmona^with “Thus eoUh the Lord,” wmm sulleisollf 
Ulm that of the Eillth Monamhy xium to justify tba fear that thWe 
was some underground alUanca between the 'diaciplM of, aod 
tho followers of Venner. 

Perhaps no passage in Fox’s journal gives aclaamr. evidsvoe' of 
the exclusive chum which he nuuie ibr his ownteligious society 
than hi« reply to Oromwcirs proclamation of a Fast for Bain 
during the great drought of the year 1657. He imagined that the 
Almighty used the drought as an occasion for miraculously con- 
firming the claims of tlie QuakHm to be IDs People,, and for eon- 
founding tho rival claims of all the Puritan ^igious< societies. 
“ It was observed,*’ says Fox, “ that as far aa Truth hod spread in 
the North, there weie pleasant showers and rain eimugh; when to 
the South, in many place.s, they wore almost spoiled for wont of 
rain.” He told llm Protector that, if he “ had come to own 0 od's 
Truth,” tbdt is, if he had turned Quaker, he “ should have had 
r.iin; that drought was a sign unto them of their bniTiiDneiM. and 
want of thu water of life. ’ 


MY YKAR IN AN INMAN POBT.* 

ritllE title of those volumes rather likely to misl^. Headers 
• 1 - might expect to find some experience of tbaIndian MuUny,or 
a narrative of a.twelvemonth spout at some fortified post on the 
Punjab frontier, where horses are carried ofi:, the nates tf the 
Syri-Hf from the stables of the Depuly-OommiesioDer at midn^t, 
and where Residents dare not take an evening drive a mile or so mtm 
cantoument withoutan armed escort. These two vulnmes deal, how¬ 
ever, neither with raids nor sieges, but with the most pacific details, 
and the fort in which tho author passed her time pleasantly is 
more like some of those old wullod towns in parts of the Oon- 
tineiit with promenades and ramparts. Indeed a sketch of the 
busliou in the froDtispit.u:e shows that the structure would 
not long msiet modern artillery. Belgaiuu, the groundwork of 
these voluiDfft, is a very fai-ourite station in the Presidency of 
ihmibay. It lies some way to the south of Sattarft, above the 
(Jb.auts or mountain ranges which form a strikii^ fsaturo of the 
Malabar coast, and at about the same altitude M Poona. It ia 
.easily approached in two wnya Tho traveller landing at 
Bombay cun, if be likes, run down the coast some two hundred 
miles in a steamer to tljo port of Vingorla, from which place 
the journey is easily accouiplished across the strip of land at the 
foot of the said Ghauts, up through the passes, and so on tor 
thirty miles or* so of the tnble-land of the Deccau, to the statson 
itself. Mrs. Guthrie, for some reason, preferred the railway to 
Poona, a trip of a hundred and twenty miles, and then the transit 
by bullock cart, through 8attara and Kolhanore, to what is 
oae of tho finest of tho OoUectorates of the Western Presideiu^. 
A good deal may be said in favour of these two volumes as light, 
plcasiint, and not unattractive roading. The author has a good 
eye for colour, a quick perception of uufoiniliar usages, mid a m)w» 
ing and lively stylo. fcJome forty pages about the Bay of Biscay, 
the Red Sea, Perim, and the Indian Ocean, might, however; very 
well have been spared us *, and Mrs. Guthrie w an unfortottfite 
habit of picking up and retailing biU of Indian gossip and the Idle 
talk of the cuddy table, without applying the most ordinary eSBOOft 
of criticism. Occasionally, too, her eyes or her ears ifiuBt have 
deceived her. For instance, the Suez Oansl is not yet perfect, and 
the dredging-machines require to be unceasingly worked; Imt wa 
must doubt whetlier at any part the Canal is “ so narrow that a 
good jumper could have leapt across it.” Sir F. Lessepa will hMra 
a right to DC indignant if his great work is thus dwam on psp^. 

“ Paddy birds ” are not usually seen in the Indian Oceku in 
company with shoals of porpoises, nor can we make out what 
buildings on the shore of the harbour of Aden, where theateamerdid 
not touch, could have been mistaken by Mrs. Guthrie for cavaliy 
barracks.” It must be new to most readera that the beginning 
of tho Mdliny had nothing whatever to do 'mth cartridges greaiea 
with bulloclrs fat. Sir John Kaye, had he lived, would have 
learnt with some surpriso that the outbreak was occasioned “ ft 
clergyman who put his hand on the head of a little Hindoochiki^— 
the very touch of a Piridrv, it seeOls, being poUari<Hi> A logesd 
which points out a certain banyan-tree between Kolbapore and 
Belgauiu us the camping^place of our Iran Duke heft more of the 
air of trustworthy tradition about it. As a set^ofTin theother diiee- 
tion, wo are told of some other tree, somewhere on the Nwbaddft 
river, under which Alexander the Great is said to have stept. 
i Now, from Argaum to Arbelft ia rather a long stride. Neitiiev 
I should we recommend much faith to be put in the general state¬ 
ment that “ natives have a prejudice against keeping poultry,*'the 
dislike to the domestic fowl being of courso limits to Hiodoest or 
again that good mangoes are not to be hail in perihetion inlaaq or 
away from the salt sea spray, or that Hindoos will not kill satiisB. 
Such rapid generalizations and incautious q^ynmente weald scs^csiy 
have bemi i^e had the one year of exile be^ prolonged. Tbehs 
volumes besides ere tembly disfigured by reiterated mht^inta. 
the commonest and most rudimentary Ipdian terms are distorted., 
Setrii tho female dress, is everywhere Sami Ih^Of worship, is either 
nuffu or pifji ; talc becomes talk ; Nudiya, the stronghold 0/ Sans¬ 
krit learning and Brahminical orthodoxy, is Nudiesa, the letteir s, 
by the way, being unknown in tho decanc^an l^habet; Viemtna- 
ditya, the waU^knownancient King of Oujein, little bettor; 

. . . . ♦■■■■....■.I .. I. . . . 
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^ ^ « » gen**#! contempt, ell through the Tolnmee, for that 
weeoiMhlB accui^ in emeU thinge which an airy narrative can as 
iiie aispeoM with as the most ponderous treatise crammed with 
ynental emdition. These blemishes apart, most of the copters 
A « P^®wuro; and oa we have had so much recently 

Railway, and 

I'ecoUections of a iady who tells ns what life is 
table*Hnd of Southern and Western India. 

One of the best p^ts of the hook is the description of the 
Fort itself. It stands in the midst of a lai^ undulalinjiip plain, with 
ranges of hills of fair height in the distance^ and tradition ascribes its 
construction to some Raja of the Jain sect, who was hereditary chief 
of Venegrama,sinceconuptedintoUelgaum. luthetifti*onthcentury, 
when the iiist break-up of tho Mahummedan powor of Delhi took 
place, before its reconstruction by Akber the t.lront, and when 
usurpers of that faith established independent kingdoms in s»'voral 
parte of India, Belgaum came under the away nf the princes of 
DeejaTOre. The fortress was enlarged and ropairt'd by a governor 
named Azod Khan in the sixteenth century, and stories of 
bis stud and^ his elephants, his wars and his raagnitic<‘neo, fill 
the popular imagination to this hour. Of course lielgaum is 
associated with the laids of Sivaji, tho founder of the Mahratta 
power; but nearly sixty years ago, during the administration 
of the Marquess of Hastings, it had to succumb to a Rritish force, 
which c^tured the place in tho teeth of prophecies to the con- 
tnwry. This was after the decisive battle or Kirki, which ])Ut lin 
end to the I’l'shwa's power. Mra. (jutbrio briefly noticed tho 
troublous times of tho Mutiny, but she hardly d^/C^ full justice 
to the calmness and determination of the civil nod military auiho- i 
rities of Belgaum at that day. Emissaries of the Nana were ! 
spreading lies and fomenting intrigues all over the Southern I 
Mahratta country. Some of the chiefs were wavenng in tlieiv 
allegianco; two native regiments were barely held in check by a 
battery of artillorymou, a few English soldiers of the ilepot of the 
64tl^and some pensioners, until tho third week in August, Avlien 
the Govemmeut of Uouibay managed to send 250 Hrltisli troops to 
the spot; and one tine young J'lnglisbmau was aasassiuated by the 
Chiet of Nurgoond, who afterwards very properly paid the penalty 
of his crime. Yet thcro was no outbreak; a plot was detected, 
and after the arrival of the English reinforcement its Rgeut.s were 
blown from guns, while communication was never interrupted 
between Belgaum and- Oentnvl India, nor was the standard of 
mutiny openly unfurled. The chief civil ofticer of tho district 
W4W eiwbled further to ro-oprato with tho Portuguese uutho- 
lities in maiiituiniug order on the frontiers o( Goa. Indeed 
it has often been said that at such eipergencies British 
supremacy was maintained more by tho bearing and pluck of its 
representatives than by material defences, although tiie fort at 
Belgaum did eiiahle the authorities to feel some sense of socu- 
jity. As a residwnco we believe it to bo quite aa attractive as 
Mrs. Guthrie makes out. The mixture of ancient temples end 
comfortable bui^alows; the fine trees and tho good supply of 
water; tho ancient archways within and the broad esplanade 
without; tho English church and the well-stocked kitchen-gardens; 
a cool climate tor tho greater part of tho year, and a di-strict 
affording CA[)abilitio3 for sport of many kinds—these invest Bel¬ 
gaum with a charm exceeding anything to be fomid in the 
northern districts of Broach or Surat. AVedo not quite make out 
what Mrs. Guthrie means by the “ moors” over which she looked 
out in tho vicinity of her residence. Some excellent sketches 
of that country, now before u», lend us to tlnnk that she rtders 
to undulating and open tracts of country from which much 
of the original jungle or scrub has been cleared, without the 
oloarance being always followed by regular cultivation. AVe do 
not expect in such a work disquisitions on the land revenue or 
on the peculiarities of tho natives, and are quite content that the 
author should coutine herself to descriptions of schools and 
festivals, religious processions, feats of snake-charmei's, and other 
incidents which impart a little variety to the round of dull, 
plodding oiiicial life. 

In the second volume wo have a very spirited nnd not 
overdrawn picture of tho commencement of tiie rainy season, 
or, 08 it is called ih that Presidency, the hurating of tho mou- 
«oon. Nothing in Bengal or Upper India ran equal the fury of 
the rain-clouds which, rolling up from the vast expanse of tho 
Indian Ocean, are dissolved with hail and thunder ou the long 
line of the AVestern Ghauts and the uplands of tho Deccan. Mi:^. 
Guthrie also pithily nays something to tho effort that in Europu 
wo seek after uatiuro, while in India nature seeks us. This rc«illy 
means that in the latter country insect and nnivnal life overpowers 
you in your study and your bath-room, invades the kitchen, deva.s- 
tatee the garden, ruins your library, and makes holes in your warrl- 
robe. She also observes, what few persons in any part of India 
will dispute for a moment, that even in a populous town or a 
cantonment^ midnight is often far more noisy than midday. 
AVith the exception of a few hours before dawn, night is the 
^ Juried when human beings and animals wake up to (ictivity. 
Dogs terk; jackals howl in concert; fixigs croak, at least during 
the rainy season: marriage processions make their noisiest din; 
watchmen hawk, hem, aud groan on their rounds with the most 
exasperating periodicity; and divers members of the household 
dronoi after a full meal, over ancient ballads or the mythic exploits 
of Hijttn and Hama. Anglo-Indians need scarcely be told that 
fidtei me liuthor terms the marrying months” are periods of the 
year^ imtahty Fwbruary and March', in which such ceremonies are 
cooaiateot with Hindu atiperstitioti as to dates. 


Perhaps., t^e best chapters in tho book are the last four of the 
^cond volume, the fruits of a well-earned but brief holiday spent - 
in the territories of Goa. Very judiciously, instead of taking the 
comparatively well-known road to Viftgorla, the holiday-&kesn 
wont right through the Ramghat Pass to the Portuguese eapitidb 
Tho cathedral, wo should state, can be seen in clear weather |toai 
tho top of tlijj Ghauts, soajo forty miles off. Everything, in Goa 
"tcljs its own story of decay and dilapidation. Coffins are exposed 
to sight. Old Goa, os distinguished from the modern town, is in 
ruins. A solitary nun was seen in one place, and a few ecclesi- 
astics mumbled their church services in the church of Bom Jeau ^ 
twice a day; nnd one ancient palace of the A^iceroys was shrduded 
in thorn jungle. At tho modern town the walls of tho 
fort had half filled up the ditch. There was, however, a line 
stiltuo of Albuquerque, and tho sbriiio of St. Francis Xavier^ is 
prououucod maguificent, yet without any tawdry or excessive 
ormiQiont. All this is comparatively uutrodden ground, and tho 
author throws out a hint to political writers which some one 
may pursue, Goa is small in extent, an<l of little value to 
the Portuguese. Its aucieut mngniticonco is gone. Its modern 
industries are paralysed, and chocked by misuninfigemeut and ex¬ 
cessive export dues. It has, however, a tine harbour, and it iits 
in neatly with other British poHScssioiis. Suppose the Indian 
Goverriraeut were to buy it for a good round sum 1 We fear that 
nation.al pride would operate with the proposed vendors, and Unari- 
cial ditficulties with the purcluiaeis, to prevent such a transfer. But 
all who care to know a little of tho Soulhnm Mubratla country 
may talce up th(;.w two volumes and gulhur from them a good idea 
of tho lives that may be led by intelligent Englishwomen, tho 
w'ives of hard-worked engineers, civilians, or officers ou stuff 
employ. 


lIALF-nOUUS AMO.VG SOMK liNliLLSII ANTIQUITIliS.* 

I N these days, 'when not only aio there some half-dozen Archpet>. 

logical Hocieties in the country, hut almost <:vcry county is 
setting up its lucftl aswiciatiou and museum, it is incumbent on in¬ 
telligent folks to qualify tlicniholves for passing muster in at least 
the rudiments of Englibli antiquities. Longer or shorter home tour.<, 
which are becoming more and more of a lashion, supply oppoitimi- 
tieafor tfhting and adding to this knowledge at every turn ; and it 
is astonishing how much the charm of such rumbles iaenhiine'cd by 
the study of a barrow here, a crt)mlech tliere, the traci'S of a 
lioiiian road in this district, or e\amj»lc.s of stquilchral briisscs or 
crosses in that. For the cultivation of an easy familialiiy with 
such subjects a great de.sidcratum has ahv.ays been u handy vitda 
‘iuecvmy gi\ing within mamigoablo compass a succinct account of 
our clitiraeteristic aiiliquities, wliether grave-moiinda ami their 
contents, flint, stone, and bronze iinpleinonts, ancient pottery, .arms 
and armour, sepulchral slabs, coins, and bells of various periods, 
or personal onmmenis, ike. .Siicli a handbook would bo of much 
service us a prepiiraiiou for a special scrutiny of particular artiqui- 
iie.s, aud would make both profitable and instructive a visit, 
to such old meiuoriuls as, for evmmplo, the famous siono circle 
of liollriglit, near Long Compton in AVarwiclciliirc, the old 
Roman sliilions of Caerwent aud Caerleoii, tho remains at Wood- 
chooter, Lydiiey, Urii'onium, and f^icncester^ or Corinium. It 
would also assist the stiiUeiil in coiiBolidating' bis knowledge, 
ami adding to it, as occasion serves, by leading him to greater 
works like Isca iSIlurutn, Bucknian aud Newiuursh's Coniiiu/n, nnd 
the able book ou British Ljngraphy by Dr. McCaiil, of Trinity 
College, Toronto. A work of this kind, comprising some two 
hundred and thirty u«ge.s, has just been published by Mr. Llewellyn 
Jewitt, who was already kuoivii by his larger volume on (jrave- 
mminds mul first published in 1870. Tho present 

Uidf-IIour& i.s the first instaliueni of a series of similar voluniea 
devoted to the illustration of tho old luemoriula of our laud; and, 
apart from it.s intrinsic value, it will uo doubt tempt many a reader 
to go on to more exUmsive and systematic, inve.stigation.*!. 

Mr. Jewiti's observations have convinced him tbut the original 
form of all Ibo bariows was circular, and that this shape 
bus nut been varied through any diflerenco of period or ratn* J 
Where it has become elliptical, or taken the long harrow 
I form, he is of opinion tfiat this is owing only to additional 
! interments or alierthouglits, which explain such phrase.s as 
‘^twin baiTo\is," or irtcrcomuiunicatory xuoimds. His first 
: sectional dr.iwing sliows a stone cairn over the contracted 
I body simply laid on thy natural surface, the outer ledge of the. 

' circle being formed of rough slabs laid one on another, upper ends 
; inivurds. The second is a stone barrow, with a circle defined by a 
ring of stoiM'8 raised over two interments—pn© a cinerary ur^ con- 
taiuing the burnt rcmairjs of the dead, covered with a slab; tbe 
Ollier simply burnt boiips and fushes heaped ou the natural surface. 
The third i» similar, sav© in the inversion of the urn oontnining 
the ashes. TJie outer circle, as before, is defined by large stones. 
In all thefe cases, over the interment tberft bad oeeu formed a 
mound of loose stones, and over that a thick layer of earth. 
Often, it would seem, tho earth was part of lb© original design ; but 
sometimes it was only tbe result of decaying vcgeia,tioB. la Section 
Four it was the former, as is indicated by tho remains of fires on 
the surf,ICO, and tbe outer coating of earth'above the layer of burnt 
earth and charcoal; soinetitfies, as in Gib Low Barrov^ there is evi- 
denc.0 of successive interments by different iHCes. Four mounds 
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horo had occupied the eurface of the ground, over which hed been 
raised t large harrow, having a croralech-Uke cist in its upper 
portion. In another instime®, engraved hy Mr. Warne, the tunmlus 
of alteinate layti® of chalk and earth exhibited six snccessive 
aepulohnl depoeits, soine by inhumation and others by cremation. 
OuriooB exam^i are given of stone chambers and passages in 
tumuli at Stoney Littleton, Wieland Smith’s Cave at Ashbury, 
and at Minniug Low, covert with immense blocks of stone and 
mound^ over; and the illuatmtion of “ twin barrows,” or 
tao junction by a bank of two circular mounds, will become explic¬ 
able by reference to the hgure. The sepulchral Uomano-British 
barrows at l^tlow Hill and elsewhere contain large chambers 
occasionally above ground, and then superstratilied w'ith a mound; 
but often the Roman seems to have shared the ancient Briton's 
place of sepulture, and Celt and Romano-Brilou represent 
primary and secondary interments in the same mound. The so- 
called Anglo-Saxon barrows were much less in diameter and height 


than the Oeltic, rising little above the siuvounding ground. These, 
however, are peculiarly rich in remains, and Mr. Jewitt has done 
well to make a few extracts from Beowulf in reference to the 


ceremonies of an Anglo-Saxon funeral. The distinction between 
a**low” and a barrow” is simply that the former is derived 
from *‘hl(Bw,” another word for which, “beorh” or *‘bearw,” 
has passed into the synonymous word, harrow. 

From a chaptc;; on Stone Circles, Orotulochs, &C., the novice will 
gain a clear iaeh of the many upright or oilier stoiio circles still 
more or les.s extant in ICngland and Wales, with legends and 
Druidic 'repute attached to them. The circles mostly marked the 
bases of giave-moiiuds iu conjunction with a shallow ditch. The 
largest of them, Abury, wa.s originally an irregular circle 
1,260 feet in diameter iu one direclion and 1,170 iu the other, 
with an «////«* and ditch, and avenues over a mile iu length and 
of 40 font average breailth. Within the general oi.idoauro are two 
other circles, 325 and 270 feet in diameter rospeciively. Silbury 
Hill is another mound hard by, and others of the same chameter 
etiid the surrounding country. The same i.s the case within a 
radius of three miles from Stonehenge, 300 burial mounds being 
dotted round it. The Stonehenge circle is 3<->o feet in diameter, 
surrounded by a fosse and approached by an av«'aue. Iu the en¬ 
closure was the famous circle fl<» well known by tradition and 
repute, whose circle of small stones not fouiirl in the di'^trict is 
surrounded by a later circle of much larger ones. The great 
templo of Stonehenge is doubtless synchronous with the surround¬ 
ing narrows, most of which contain inUicments by cremation in tho 
fashion of the Bronze Age. Stonehenge is therefore of tho Bronze 
Age, though not uuiforudy, and Abury is older, because the stones 
are natural, and not, as at .Stonehenge, roughly Ijcwn. Both 
Abuiy and Stonehenge Sir John Luhhock btdieves to hnvo been 
temples, but mo.st of tlio stone circles have been proved to be 
bunal-placca. I’articulars of tho relative sizes (jf the best known 
circles will bo found iu Mr. Jewitt’a pHgej<, and will stand tho 
reader in stead at Arlior Low, llollich, Stanttui Moor, or l*cn- 
maeumawr. The great barrows of Arbor Low, in Derbyshire, 
connected with the circle, have yielded important reraaijis, but 
the circlo itstdf was probably titled long ago. Its centre exhibits 
parts of a cromlech, and it scorns to have been originally 
composed of flat (not upright) stones surrounde-tl by a rampart or 
fosse. The cromlechs, so called, upon which much light has boon ' 
thrown by Mr, W. C. Jjiiki.s, and of late jears by tho Cambrian 
nrclueologists, are now pretty generally agreed to be stone cists 
denuded of their outer covering, and the lianyou ccomloch, in 
p. 29 of this handbook, gives an example which any reader's 
experience will easily multiply. 

In such British grave-mounds ns we have glanced at, aud in the 
soil under process of husbandry, have boon fimiid many implements 
of flint ana stone—celts, hammers, mauls, picks and axes of stone, 
and flakes, cores, scrapers, borers, spUiir-huads, and sliug-sUmes of 
flint. The celt (from Latin for chisel) is commonly an oviform 
flattish blade, sharpened to an edge at the lower, broad, 
cutting end. Owing to its fix^quently having its cutting edge 
dulled or chipped, a celt is often found reduced to half or two- 
thirds of its original length, and to four, six, or suven, instead of 
sixteen inphes. They were commonly fixed in wooden or bone 
handles, though sometimes doubtless hold in the hand alone. The 
stone hammers include perforated axes, * or, m.s tliey weixi called | 
a hundred years ago, *' purgatory hammers,” with which the | 
Fagan possessors were furnished, to thunder ut the gates of pnr- | 
. gatory, after they htid taken possession of their barrow—hammtjrs j 
with cutting ed^ at each end, hollowed and grooved hammers, ; 
and others turned up in ttdzo fnsJiiou. An instrument which Mr. 
John Evaiis conjectured to be a net-siukor is more plausibly 
decided to be a punch,” or “ cutter,” such as the modem black¬ 
smith uses; aud there is no end of stone implements such as 
querns and whetstones, and flints including all sorts of delicately 
Maped arrow-heads, javelin heads, aud deadly cutting missiles. 
Bir. Jewitt has another chapter on bronze cells and similar 
loetniiuentSi as to the uses of which he wisely adopts the cautious 
TagueDess-of Frofeesor Wilson, who, in speaking ot the bronze axe, 
|j[^ve, and socketed celt, declines to attempt to discriminate the 
special purposes of these rudimentary weapons. The movie in which 
t£y^ iinphiments were v^ufaotured is still traceable tlirough tho 
Ireqaent discovery of the stone moulds in which they were cast. 

bronte daggers, swords, and spear-heade, another terrible 
^ti^DDent has been founid-a bronze ferrufe, the upper part of 
.Newell is armed with a number of deadly spikes in three alternate 
ZOWSt 


Wo approach still more curious toplce as we come in contact 
with Roman civilization. It U no small matter to realize the 
typical Roman road, of which we have still sainplcs in out extant 
highways; mostly straight, unswerving even flu- a hill, and raised 
high above tho ordinary level. Our author cites from Vitruvius 
the process of forming a road. Two paniUel furrows were cut to 
mark its width. The surface earth and loose stones between were 
then removed till a solid foniidatioii was n^ached, which was 
levelled and covered hard with earth. This was the paviftmilutn; 
and on it was laid a slratiim of small squared stones, covered with 
mortar or concTOte— h.v. the titatunu n. (Kor this came a layer ol 
small broken st-ones mixed with lime iu d<uil)lo proportion. This 
stony concrete was called rudfratin, aud above it come a layer of 
chalk, lime, and broken tiles, or gravel, lime, sand, and clay, called 
tlie nucleus; above which and over all was the surface layer, 
either of squared ilagstones, or a firm bod of lime and gi'ftvel. 
I'his was the mumn-m dorKvm,wx\\ compleled tho agijcr. 8uch 
was the grand military road along wliich our itiueiaries were tractal 
with a uiiloslone, or plain cylimlfr, gixing ilistancos from the 
nearest town and the name of tho reigning emperor, at the 
end of each Ruiuau mile of 1,000 piu-os or 1,611 yards. 
These milestones have mostly perished, ^^'o Lave also details 
of the i-emaius of Roman bridges over the Thames, Toign, 
and Tynp, and of the famous walls of JJadriun and Antoninus; 
witii particulars of the arrangement and economy of lioman 
towns and camps, such as Wroxeter, Oolchester, Kencheeter, 
Cirencester, Caerloon, Caerweut, and tiilchestor. 'Tlie town was 
usually a paralleJogram liltc tho camp, witli strong, tujissivo walls. 
The flonian villa at Woodcluater, in Cfloucostei'shiio, is said to 
bo the iinust and largest yet unbared in Eugiand. Its two courts 
(150 aud 90 foot sfpiaro) are surrounded by a gallery, and its prin- 
cijjal apartment (50 I'eet tMiuare) has a splendid tefisolated pave¬ 
ment, probably based on a liypocaust with a fo\intain in the centre, 
and an inscription, “Bouum evontum colite.” Tho miUorials, 
except thu while stone, are a hard calcareous Cilouccster,shire stone, 
like raloiubino mnrlile. \Vood( htster is hiippof»cd to have been a 
villa of Hadrian when he wjus iu Brilaiu in 117 a.d. ; aud other 
pavements are found at Caerloon, Cuerwent, Lydney, Frampton, 
Clouc(ister, aud Dorchester. 

.Of Ihjman altars there is no scarcity in this country, and not 
only is their shape with the foim and oraamontatiou of their sidia 
tolorably familiar, but it is part of a classical education to loam 
to decipher the inscriptions. Capital practice in this will bo found 
in McUaul’s JUt itunno-lioman hisiripitoiu, Jjeo's hen Silnrumf and 
Roach Smitli’s Idnfttraf wns of Homan London, (,)ne typo of these 
altars is tho not infroquont grouj) of Doic Malros,” or benofleent 
local deities oi good Imdt, I'oiiiid in Anci\ster churchyard, a group 
of three at one end of a Hat slab and a small pillar altar at the 
other. Others of those aro found at M'iucheater, Nowc^stlo-on- 
Tyne, in Londou, and especially ou the banks of tlie RJiino, dedi¬ 
cated Matribus, Deabu.s Matnbiis, Matribus domusticis, campes- 
tribiw, .and trainariuis (sea Roach Smith, pp. 36-7). Sarcophagi 
and bi'pulchral slabs are also nbuudaut. One of a centenarian 
veterari of tlio .second legion, tiie x\ugiistau, at Bulnioro, near 
(.'aerleon, with his aged widow, set up by the sou, is very interest¬ 
ing. Little Buliuoru is in all probability the site of a Roniau villa 
a mile and a half from Caerloon, and thu whole of the quarter on 
tho left bank (d' the IJsk bears evidence of interments. At Oiren- 
cester one inscribed stone is engraved 

11UFV9 BIT.! LUNES ' 

TllACVM AKN. XI. hill' XXII 

HEUnUES EXS test, f cvkwe. 

Jl 8 E. 

t>. Rufus Sita, a horseman of tho 6th Cohort of Thracians. Aged 
40 years. Served 22. His heirs in accordauco with hla will have 
caused this monument to be erected. Hero he is laid.” 

Mr. Jewett has two excellent chapters on Celtic pottery,consisting 
of sepulchral urns for calcined bones, driuking-cupa to go with tho 
deotl body, foqd-olieriug vessels, and immolation urns to receive the 
ashes of infants, perhaps sacrificed at the motjier's death, and to 
admit of reposing iu the mouth of the larger urns. The most ^cient 
cinerary urns, for Hint instruments and calcined bones, were firom 
nine to eighteen inches high. Later ones were much smaller aud 
liner. Of tho Roman pottery, the best made in this country was a 
poor imitation of 8muian—brittle, Innd, sonorous, and of a lustrous 
red, like sealing-wax. Tho Upchurch waro> Irom potteries on the 
Medway, was blue, groyish-bliick, or dark drab, but of shining 
smooth surface and graceful outline. Durobriviaii ware, from the 
Non in Northamptonshire, is superior to Ujicburch, and aspires to 
rival the JSamian ware in its figures and onuunonts, which ara 
sporting subjects or glndintimal ligures. The Salop ware was 
white or light rod ; the former of elegant shape, but rather coui’sw 
texture, the latter of a tiner-texturod Bevern clay. The Anglo- 
Saxon pottery was chiefly cinemry. We must pass over the 
chapters on Arms and Armour aiid on Coins, aud cau barely 
glance at the Slabs and Brasses leferreil to in Chapter Vlil 
Sepulchral Btones, exclusive of the Uomau insCriM sto^ 
mentioned above, belong to about the seventh aud eighth centuries, 
and are to be found in Cornwall, Northumberland, Wales^ and*' 
Ireland. A nmnbei’ were found in 1833 on tho site of the ancient 
monaster}' founded by St. Begu, who gave a name to St, Rees in 
the seventh century. These will bo found discussed at more 
length iu Hubner's In^cripUmti UntamUiOi ChrUtianee* Moat oi 
these inscriptions are in Runic' and liomanesquo iettoTs, aud bear 
crosses and symbol® having strong reSembl^o® to coutempoiary 
inscribed stones in Irelnnd. 
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Otilier diamar» deal with the history of Ohurch Bells, a 
hraoeh of arcoceology veiy popular in this country, and earlier than 
coming of 8t. Augrostine j and wit|i glass, stained glass, eneaustio 
tilee, and tapestry. Stained glass in this country dates from 
the twelfth century; but the manufacture of glass, opaque and 
trauspt^t, Wfia 'known in Egypt from ^ree to four thousand 
oj^. % jndge by the gUM bends among British remains, 
it waa in early |>erfection among the Celtic population. In 
p, i8o of Mr. Jewitt's volume wo have a sample of a largo dark- 
gioen glass mottled bead, or speckled with white; and a variety 
of Roman beads are to be seen in Plato xxviii. ligjs, 4-7, of hca 
Silurum. One of those is a Druid's Bc^ad," bo called, of rare 
beauty, so oiten found in Kirrows and Roman stations. The last 
chapter is devoted to the personal ornamenla of nuthiuity—iinger 
rings, Roman and Anglo-Saxon-, gimrual rings, signet rinjrs,cramp 
rii^: fibulio, or brooches, pins and skewers found in barrows; 
smndle whorls, studs and disks, armlets, torquen, comhs, .iic. The 
bDtilm of the so-called Aiiglo-Saxon period are capecialiy interest¬ 
ing bccanse, apart tmm thoir workmanship, it is by their varieties 
that the different kingdoms of the IleptHrcliy can bo distinguished. 
It is a little odd that, in his ample list of discovered ornaments 
and toilet articles. Mr. Jcwitt omits the fitrigil, or bath-scrnper, 
which has been found at the site of the Koy.d Kxchange, at 
Reculver, and at IWtlow in Essex. Mr. Uo.ieli iSinith, in his 
lUuBiratimA of liomnn /.ortr/oH, ha'^ Biiggested that thi<! instniniont, 
referred to by Martial and Pcrsius, might be reproduced in our 
day with benetit to tho six'culutor and a<lvanta':n to hwiltli and 
cleanlineas. Mr. Jewitt’a book will, we trust, bjar fruit, and bo 
followed by other publiciitions equally uselul tim archmological 
student. 


MINOR NOT1CF.S. 

M ISS YONOR baa written a little-book entitled Womnnldnd*y 
which, notwithstanding some peculiarities of stylo and 
thought, contains many interesting and instructive observations on 
woman’s life at tho pre.sont day. She begins by avowing her 
belief in tho inferiority of woman as compared with man, and 
accounts for woman's physical weakness and subonlinaliou as a 
puniahmont of Eve's transgression. Hhe is jilao apparently dis¬ 
posed to favour tbo c<iuleB.Hi()nal, if discreetly uumaged, pleading 
that tbo popular rjbjoctiona to confession are founded on .stories 
of prieale in foreign countries, who ai'O of a very different clia- 
racter from that of tho J'kiglish clergy. '''I- ■ English clergy, 
however, have never been expo.sod to tbo po- i!/o perils of such 
aayatom, and thero is a strong opinion among people i.i this 
county that it would be wMl to keep clear of the experiment. 
Misa Yonge lierself suggests an objection to tlio praelico when she 
aays, ‘^Of all hateful kinds of j^ossip ono of the most shocking is 
tliat about the different ways of confessors; where eaii I ho real 
penitence be if thero be levity enough to make such observatioiib ? ” 
She bos also a leaning to fasting; and entreats heads of families 
to abstain from Friday parlies, and house\vi\e.s to make it 
possible for girls to fast at meals without atti:i(-ting observation ; 
and further, she holds that “ a church-woman ought not to suffer 
herself to Wome attached to a man outside her own Church.'’ 
Still she is not at all severe as to ordinary amusements .vithin due 
limits; she secs no necessary harm in dancing as dancing, or in 
balls in moderation, nor does f*ho think lliat Ihcatves or operas, in 
right measure, need bo shunned by those iu whoso way they would 
come naturally. Witnessing, or in any way taking part in, the 
slaughter of animals is stamped as urnvomanly; and it is laid 
down that, as a general rule, all sports which the custom of tho 
time appropriates to men ai-e to bo avoidcil by*^ women. Miss 
Yonge naturally comlomns races; dislikes her sex to go hunting, 
but would tolerate riding to the meet; and objects to tho rink, 
which, she justly says, is lew often attended with eiremu- 
stonoes not favourable to a quint modest toiio among the girls 
who amuse thciueelves in very mixed eomiiany and iu an tin- 
guar4^ nuumor, making lliemselves a public spectacle,’’ with 
‘*no host OP hostess, no oue of authority to select tho company or 
act as a check, no one to be accountable.” In short, she sots 
her face against all approach to that, feminine fastness which 
la unfortunately making inroads iu society where it would be 
little expected. She holds that k'the custiim creeping in of girls 
enjoying cigarettes themselves,” and sitting with men in the 
Bmo^g-rooms, and ^*g\)ing about alone in l.ondon, W'alking and 
ootreiponding witii young men, ; and nil tho many daring 
thinn that young ladit« attempt out of what they aiv wont to 
eoneuler innocence, but which is really a spirit of dch'ance and 
desire of liberty, excitement, and even not,onety—all these things 
are, when not exactly perilouB, destructive to the gentleness and 
modesty which—tell us what modernism will—arc the chief grace 
of womanhood.” This is a painful, but we fear it is un¬ 
fortunately also too true a picture; and thero can bo no doubt 
of the fact that, as Miss Yonge stiys, “where there has been 
need of defence, there comes a hardening, and the delicate 
bloom of perfect modesty must needs bo rubbed off” Misa Yonge 
makes-some very sound remarks on dress and on family life; and 
deplom the signs of incrensing insubordinalion and want cd 
reapeot for parents on the pai t of the rising gooeration. “ Jiow 
many houses,” she says, “ do we know where the young jKiople rule, 
1^ the old people submit; or, if the ;)m'ents clmnCe to have 

/ * ff^'ornankind. By Charlotte Mary Yuuge. Mosley & Smiih. 


Strong wills, the next thing we hear is that ^ gIdwiMihkilfo 
into a sisterhood, * because she can’t get on with hermothsif’/ . 0p 
the daughters are to he met with at every xelationVox 4 foN 4 ’s 
house for long visits, while the mother is left at-home. \ Aidih Is 
well if the young kdies are not taking up ooiunes of' wlkfok'lkilr 
piurents are known to diiapprove.” 1 w oouss of tbii siidMo be 
the parents’ disinclination to enforce their natural autimdty. 


to conitider themselves the important creatures in riie IIouBeyWkd. 
being entirely educated by strangers, have their minds luola 
opinions cast in different moulds from tlteir parents, and, when 
thoir wills and tastes clash, the young ones see no feasoa ibr 
giving way.” Altogether, there is much in this worik vriMeh 
deserves tho consideration both of young and old. 

Mr. Duffold’s little book * giving an account of a recenX tiiAtto 
the guano deposits of Peni, with “ some tellectiona ou the. nsoDey 
they have produced and the uses to which it has been' applied,^’ 
presents a graphic picture of tho present condition of that cou&tiy. 
Ah to the guano, he staU's that during the time Pern has been a 
vendor of it she has sold twenty million tons; and, as the price has 
ranged from 12/. to 12/. las. and 13^. per ton, she must have made 
ft vtjry Imndsumo revenue out of this unsuvouiy article; while the 
stock of guano still remaining amoimts, as ha calculates, to between 
seven snd eight million tons, liis visits to the guano etationaware 
made alter t he stones which formei’ly covered them hod, in a great 
nic\^sur(% been removed; and ho was iiiiis enabled to form a more 
exMct opinion us to tho cxteiU of those deposits than was prevkuialy 
noHsible. Before this uncovering the deposits were conjectured to 
no as much as four or five million tons; but this did not allow 
for the space occupied by the underlying rocks. In addition to 
tbo supply of guano, Peru has another resource in the nitrate 
de[)usits of 'rarftptjca, which the writer estinnites at 70,000,000 
ton?, and wbicli the Government lately proposed to t^o into its 
own handH; but somehow tbi.s project broke down, and an attempt 
is now being jnude to get up a Oompjiny for the purpose. Of 
the pivscnt condition of Peru Mr. Dufiield does not speak very 
fav(mrfibly. It is a misnomer, ho says, to call the Government 
a vnpublic, for the people have practically no part in its political 
system; uiid it is “governed, or rather farmed, by groups or fami¬ 
lies of despols, who frequently quarrel among themselves,” “The 
Govonnuent acts secretly, ami no plans are disclosed until they ( 
ha\e been accompliabed ” “Everything is, in fact, secret sad 
underground.” On ihe whole, it would appear that the country has 
large ros<uirces ftt its back, but that Us affairs are at present. 
grusHly unsuianaged, ami probably a rtwoIiUion is impending. 
Any one, nays tho writer, who ui-rives ut Callao, will see tho 
Peruvian Bepnblic in a microcosm—that is to say, “anoxbibitioii 
of conlu^^ioji, extortion, bullying, insolence, cruelty, and olficiftl 
iinbiH-ility, wbirh cannot be equalled iu any other part of the civi¬ 
lized or uncivilized world.” 

Tho third voluino of the new edition of Mr. Kinglake’s History 
of the Griwean Warf tuke.s up the narrative at the preparations on 
both sides for the battle of the Almii, and c,trrio8 it down to the 
deeisuui of tho allies to adopt the plan of the ilank march against 
Sebastopol. 

Wo Imve bore tho first volume—it is a bulky ono of 746 pages 
—of a Lifo of liord BoacousliLdd, by at; anonymous wnter who^ 
tbough he has been very industrious in collectiog materials, has 
re.iliy nothing to tell which is not pcrleclly well known before 
to all who take any interest iu the Parliamentary history of' 
UKuleni limes. The infornnition given is derived at secood-milld 
froiii a qu.intity of miscellaueous publicatioii.s of various character 
.ind value, and cunUiua nothing original or showing any acquaint- 
uueo with tho subject beyond what niiglit easily be obtained from 
tho ordinto-y external records of public events, eked out by idle 
and worthk‘.ss scandal as to private matters. It is, in fact, a narrow 
tive conipoaed entirely from qutside observation, and without any 
of that inliuiato personal knowledge and insight which constitute 
the essence of genuine biogmphy. Moreover, the writer has 
not the calm and judicial, any wore than the thorougjily in¬ 
formed, mind which is required for stveh a task as ho haa und^^ 
taken, ilo writes iu a spirit of spiteful and prejudiced ahtap;0D^, 
which sho^s his incapacity to give a fair summing up either QX 
political charactor or policy. Lord Boacon&iieid's public (»reer has 
no d uiiit been one which m some of its aspects aff'ordx considee- 
able ti'iiiplation to uufavoumble criticism; but a just esliiaatt.ol 
Ins public sei-vices deuinnds a candid and impartim examinMloii. ’ 

I 'or these rettBons, the present work cannot be regarded os a trust* 
worthy liivStory. Jt is, in fact, a mere raking up of old stories, ths 
.iignilicnucL' ot which has long been exhaustedi and whjtdx njlght 
now well bo forgotten. 

A new edition of Sir Edward Greasy’s History of ths-Til^fcish 
Ernpiie § has been provided to meet the general deske fbr infwp- 
miiiion on this subject at the present time. It gives a eOlapebell^ 
sivo view uf the chief events in Turkish historr from too 
appeumnee and exploits of the Ottoman Turks under Ef toghmi jn 

* in ty Guano Age; being a Short Accms»t of a Boainf F?l 2 if/e Ifo 
Guano iJi-jfmiti. By A. J. DutSrid. Kiciiard Bfentley debSon, 

t 7 Vkc Jnmtivn vf'the CWmmi. By A. W. Sixth 'EdRIoiit . 
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A^iHiooifdownto the present diw. The hookies the leather 
imtfoQs, is ehiefty fi)anded on Von UAminer's elabomte re- 
eeal«bee» bob a leigo aumher of other authorities have also been 
^ so that it Is a valuable digest of the best information. 

A ae^tioii ^of the poexns of the iate.Mr. Thomas Hood, or Tom 
Hood as he tsds more commonly called, with a brief sketch of 
bis life, has been issued as a memorial which will no doubt be 
apmeeiated br hia friends. Beginning life as a clerk in the War 
<Mce, he applied hie leisure hours to litemry work, and afterwards 
g4|[te himsmf up to it ^clusively, both in the way of origiual 
writing and ediring. lie seems to have hfatiy as wo gather from 
hts sister's memoir-^and his verses suggest the same impression— 
of a simnlo, kindly nature, not aiming beyond his powers, and 
ooritehtea with his positioi, though it was a modest one both in 
income and reputation. His father's fame was rather a disad¬ 
vantage than otherwise to him, for it suggtisted a degi'oe of 
humour to which he could not aspire, and exposed liira to an 
unfavourable ({[omparison. However, he seems to liave worked 
earnestly and industriously within the limit of his powers; lie 
was hardly a poet, but ho could run olF merry rhymes, which 
made him a friend of young readers. 

The deserved favour with which Mr. Henry Blackburu s annual 
xflc-ord of the lioyal Ar4ideujy Exhibitions has oobu received has led 
him to bring out a similar publication illustrative of the pictures in 
the National Gallery, t Of this work the first part—relating to the 
British SchooV^bM just appeared. It gives a description of every 
picture in the eight rooms, and, as far as possible, in its order on 
the walls; and in the ense of the more important works a small, 
but very accurate and spirited, re])roductiou of the original, the 
aim being, as the author says, to record the compo'.itiou of pioture.s 
for the use of students, and for reference by those who Lave not 
had an opportunity of visiting tin* National Gnllerv. Those illus¬ 
trations are produced by tho Typo<:ruphic Eloliing Company. 
Although the nature of such a work renders it imuo.ssihle to 
make it a perfect representation of the collection, it has a value 
of its own, as an agreeable and in.structive memorial of the 
Gallery, which helps to revive tho impressions lormod during 1 
a visit, while it affords a good idea of the pictun^s to those who j 
have not seen them. Tlu5 landscajics are, of course, dillicult sub- ' 
jects for this kind of treatment, but ihoy aro delicately done, and 
au}>ply a distinct impres-bion of the outlines and grouping of tho 
scene. In tho case of the ligure pieces it is ready wonderful how 
much etloct is compressed into these little engravings. 

Those aro certainly stmnge limos.^ A jmbiishing firm has just 
brought out what is called, oddly enough, The Leo)>old 
apparently under tho impression that nowathiys IShakspearo's 
name by Itself will not sell bis work.s, but requires adventitious 
support. An amiable young prince Las therefore been per- 
euailcd to shod upon the poor bard the lustre of his dlstinguialiod 
patronage; and hin R J. I'nrnivall, who seems to bo under the i 
impression that the main object of Slmkspeare’s existence as a ! 
■dramatist was to furnish himself and other commentators with 
materials for all sorts of fantastic diigmatiising alamt the 
plays, supplies a long piefalory notice. ..Most people how¬ 
ever will, wo imagine, think lli.al Sluikspearo can stand very 
well on bis own merits, and dues not need either patronage or 
idle commentary. It has also boon thought necessary to go to 
Professor Delius, one of tho Geriuan huuimmes, for tho proper 
text of the works of tho groat English poet, just as if he had 
bticn annexed like Alsaro . as well as for an arraugemuiit of tho 
pltt}ein “a conjectural cliionologicul order,” which simply comes 
to this—that ho sots aside the dates of tho plays as fai' as they are 
■oil record, and eubslitules n theoretical a^-rcuunt of tho growth 
and working" of tho poet’s “art and genius” out of his own 
fancy. Another feature of tho volume is that it includes The 
Two Nobk Ktumen and Edivard IIL, which have hilberto 
generally been regarded as not really Sliakspeure’s work. 

In putting together some biographical sketches of cclebratod 
violin^ § Dr. Phipson takes tho opportunity of protesting against 
the way in which **ignorant and vulgar-^uindra persons” con¬ 
found violins with fiddles, os if they were just too same. The 
kfiddlo is a coarse, commou instrument, costing only a few 
Vi^illinn, whereas no violin worthy of the name, in the 
Doctors opinion, can be bad for less than from live to ten 
pounds; while Ibr a good solo instrument from twenty-five to 
hfty pounds is the lowest price. Among the eminent performers 
•of wnom an account is here given are LuUi, Corelli, the Ban¬ 
nisters, Tartini, Viotti, Paganini, Olo Bull, and various contean- 
‘ penny violiQi8ts,-8aohasJilru8t,Joachim, Vieoxtempa, Sainton, &c. 
and some of the stories told of them aro verv interesting. The 
BtanisUn used to play at tho Louse of Thomas IMtton of 
Olsrkeir#aU Orson, m small-coal man who in tho day cried 
Idnaabksabout the town .for ^salo, and in the evening entertained 
ihs iUetUudii of IgnidoB in a small mm over his shop, where 
he and'tNhne of^his friends played the violin. All newly-arrived 
players were eager to ap|jear there. Tartini, who made the 
discoverytbs-**'third sound,” was also, it need hardly be 
said,'the oomposOr of tbs fomous 'Ttiiio dd JHawAo, Paganini, 
virhoso strange appearsnee is well known, had become a t^rablo 


/ * PocMu Hummm ond Tuikdic, By Tbomos Htod the Yoanger. 
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Tiolin<%playerat six ysats of agd*, and at nine played at a eonoert 
where he was very successful. At tliirteeu he began to -write 


which screamed with astonishnioDt and ‘delight at the novelty of 
some of his efforts. It is salisCactory to leum that, as a i^e, Si 
good violinist must be a mau of high mural and mtellectiial 
charficter. 

Tho Clothworkeis’ Society has published a lioport * by Mr. W. 
McLaren and Mr, Boiiumont, two couipolont inquirers, into the 
wurkiug of the weaving and other technical schools of B^iun, 
Germany, and France, which contains usofal information. 

Mr. John Christian Schotky, late marine painter in oidinaty to 
the Queen, and well known as a profc.“fior of drawing in naval 
schools, is the subject of a simply-written memoir by his daughter.f 
He was a descendant of Bai'on ^Vencesles von Teachky, who, 
having through persecution been dispossesned of his estattea, trsns* 
posed the letters of his name, and became plain Herr Schetky. 
Ilis father, John George, was tho eldest son of the dootstuy 
of tliu Londgraf of Ilesse-Darmstadt, a good violoncellist and 
composer, who, happening to go to Ediulmrgh to play at a con¬ 
cert, and iiudiug the habits and climato of tho city suit him, 
settled there for life. John Schetky was hia fourth son, and early 
showed a love of the sea. Indued, ho was to have entered the 
navy, and was booked to a ship; but his parents changed their 
minds, and he had to be content with attaching himself to the ser¬ 
vice as a marine-painter. lie became Drawing IVofessor at the Royal 
Naval Colk^go, I*urtsiUouth, and scuuo ^ears afterwards at Adois- 
coiuhc Collogc; in 1 iS 15 ho was appointed'' painter in water-colours * 
to tho Duke of Clarence, and lour years later the Prince Regent 
made him marine-painter in ordinary.” lie seonia to have been 
(1 clever artist, and ready to turn his hand to anything; but bis 
favourite subject was ships. He probably also ow'ed much of his 
success in life to his geniality, good- fellowship, and tho singing of 
sailors’ song.«i. He seems to have been very popular in the navy. 
Ho moved about a good deal in uUsurto of society, with occasional 
trips abroad; but it can hardly bo said that there was anything 
very remarkable in bis life, except the number of bodily accidente 
wdjidi happened to him from his youth upwards, of which the fol¬ 
lowing enumeration is given—being all but drowned in a muddy 
pool and swallowing lots of tadpoles; being still more nearly drowned 
in a deep river; falling against a hsh woman and spraining his ankle^ 
falling over the head ot Ins horse; fracturing his knee-cap by hitting 
it with a cricket-but; boiog run over by a carriage-brake; being 
upset in a boat at Oxfuid; dislocating his collar-bone by a tumble 
over a slack ropo in the diu*k; breaking it over again on board the 
Victory: having another full and hurling hia kuoo-pan on tho 
lict.uluiiori yacht; being upset in an open carriage; run away with 
in a c.u’iiiigo ; pelting his right log fractured on the yaclit abovc- 
montioneJ; jumping through a window (unadvisedly), and getting 
his Lead cut. “And that's all,” ho winds up, “that I can 
remeuiber fur the pre.^ent.” This was in j86o, liefore his death, 
however, lio had at host two more Iwd lolls in close succession; 
hut “ the cheerful contentment of a life-time did not desert him.” 
He died in 1S74. 

A knowledge of the Turkish language seems lo be just now 
very much in requirition; and Mr. Hopkins has broi^ht-outahsndy 
elementary grammar| of it, with a few easy exercises, which we 
should thiidt very suitoblo for beginners. Mr. Edwin Arhold 
has also compiled “a simple trauslileral” graminur§ of the language 
from various sources, 'with dialogues and vocabulary, 

Mr. ToJhunter has produced a manu *4 for beginners in tho study 
of natural philosophy |t which ho succeeds in making simple and 
easily uuderbtood, yet odetiuately full for a general uMontanding 
of the subject. The present volume comprises four ppts, and 
treats of the mechanical properties of solid and fluid bodies. The 
second volume, completing the work, will deal 'with what Dr. 
Wbewell called tho secondary mechanical scienoes—those re¬ 
lating to soumf, light, and heat. The author is certainly justified 
in hoping that the early student will here find a satisfootoxy 
foundation for his future studies, so. that^ though ho may have 
eomething more to learn, he will have nothing to unlesjn. 

Mr. Crump, in tho new edition of hia Key to ihe London Mnuoy 
Market^, brings the W'ork down to the latest date. It contains 
an introductiun giving an account of the fluctuations of the 
money market, tho economization of capital, the system of allow¬ 
ing interest on deposits, the circulatiou of paper money, aud so on; 
a chronicle of important circumstances wniim have affected the 
market; and the Bank of England retunas from 1792 to 1676 inclu¬ 
sive, together with some new tables contain inn the separate totals 
of the bills discounted by the Bank of Euglana, and the adTSOoes, 
the Exchequer balances, and the Lofldon hsnkers’ halaaoes for 


* I^rt to the ClothMMtrken* Ompany London on the Waving and 
other Teehnkd Schoole of the CbatiiWNe. By W. B. B. M%»nin and John 
BcHUinont. Rivlngtons. ^ 

t Sketeheefrom the FUlic and FrieatoGieeer^Jokn^kth$n Sehaiy. 
By bin Daughter. W. Blackwood & Sons. 

t Kkmentary Grammar 0 /the TurMek La my mye^ By ^•'Ih'Uop^e. 
Trttbner Ado. 

§ A Sin^ T^ontUteral Gnmmar qf the TurfdiA Lanamge, ByJEdiria 
Arnold. TrflteurAOQ. 

H Natural Fkdoeophy fir Beginnere, By U Tedbuatert l^SBt t ^ 
M^iUsuACo. 

, f Sis ta the Londen Monty. Bfwdnv Ckump.,. fllxtb 

Editioa. iohsnwos A Co. 
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eaA week diviug 1857-76. The percentage or proportion of Italy and Spain; but Oestejrloy states that, after entetiii^e 

^ recorded. seoiches^ none has been fonnd. The G^sto consists of-, fteoMii 

Mr.Wiiftotisseriosof tables* ahowingthehighest and lowest prices which wore first printed about 1473, but which w 4 s,tV^oi$^^ 4 il 
of every security will be useful to those who are interested la circuklion in a manuscript form, with many ^riati^ ofitiict;* 
Htock b^change transactions. There was also in England a coUoction of some of tmieo atothsii 

AIj. Worthington Smith’s little shilling handbook telling bow in Latin; and Oesterley admits that it is possible 
-distinguish between edible and poisonous fungi t has reached a tion was of Continental origin, but thinks it probabla^aiit w^ 
third edition, and has, it may be hoped, saved many persons from compilt'd in England, and thence passed to theContineatiWbeapait 
the risk of a fatal mistake. The illustrations aro good; but it was continually altered by adaitious and dbrruption^* His 
would have been worth while to have had them coloured, oven at theories as to the author of the work ore purely negative j 
an increase in price. assigning it to llerchorius, the Prior of St. ^oi, being propo[nnced 

A now ediiion of Mr. Redhead's maniml of Church song, unproved, and the claim of lieliimnd equally doubtful. It is also 
consistiug of tho^ Praycr-liook services X for inonung ami one of his coujcctures that Fit some early period there were 
evening, with musical notation, has appeared, with considerable collections of stories taken li’om Roman history in actual Use aa 
additions and iniprovument.s. texts for sermons; and that these were afterwards brought tog^ 

Mr. Watts, who confesses to a passion for Icelandic travel, has ther in order to provide materials for moralizing, the stories 
written an account of n recent journey through some hith-^rto unox- being regarded as of only secoudary importancaj though afterwards • 

J lored parts of the country, including an ascent of tho Vatua they beeamu the chief part, and the moralizing went into tbs 
okull§ and a visit to the northern volcanoes, with a view to background. In spito of the title which the work bears, it con- 
showing that, though tho general aspect ^>1’ imtiiro in that region is tains, in the form in which it has come down, very little matter 
dreary and wild, there is plenty to reward a man of scientilic and really relating to Rome, though the collector, in introducing these 
athleticqiialificationsfor the hardships lie has to go tlirougli. Tliero stories, prefaces almost every one with tho name or reign of a 
can be no doubt that the author hiiuself thoroughly eiijoved the Itoinan Emperor Avho in many cases never existed, or had no 
hard work and rough living; but his nfirrative certainly gives an connexion with the circumstances of the story. Thus in their 
impression that travel in Iceland is rather uionutonous ui r<^gard origin the} were probably classical fictions, but were resolved' 
both to scenery and incidents. into allegory to suit the purposes of religion. Tt^ing the Gesta 

Mr. W. G. Walker has reprinted tljo Acta of 1S6S and 1876 generally, though they have n curious interest as records of 
relating to suits for tho partition of estates Jl, along with n compre- ninnncrs, and have somoliiuos a quaint humour, they are-very 
heusive statement of cases, and of tho general clloct of tlio law as it dull reading-, and most people, wo fancy, would soon get tired*' of 
stands. thorn. 


Mr. Ililoy has edited another of those text-hooks of poetry^ 
which tend to di'aden all sense of poetry by dull and irrelevant 
pedagogism. It is supposed that a boy capable of iniderataiuling 
ilyroD requires to lie informed that a gazelle is “ a species of ante¬ 
lope that tho “moping fits” of tho Oliilde can only be elucidated 
by a reference to Gray's iUe^y: that a ccrtuiii rough expression 
applied by Ryron to tho Uliurcli of Itoiuo is from tho Book of 
lievelaliouB; that 

ITcre Folly rinshod to earth lha vii-tnr’s ]i]ume, 

And Policy legained whal arms li.iJ lout, 

needs to be explained by prosaic dctfiils of t}<i> negotiations referred 
to. It may bo true that “pride of place” is ‘‘ nnexpression from 
falconry,” but it is surely enough to take it us a piire poetical phmse; 
and why should any boy bo pulled up at “ aniithetically mixed” 
ill order thet tho editor may solemnly remind him of “ marvel¬ 
lously mixt " in Young’s Kiijht Thoxujkt^ ? Ai /'.-n, 

Of its own beauty is the mind di^rnrted, 

And fevers into fiilso croatiun -wljcri', 

\Vh« re uro the forms the sculptor's soul Jiath s<'iziHl ? 
la him alone 

stiroly does not need to bo expounded by such stupid verbosity 
ns, “ Nature in her actual btinuty never attains to ideal perfec¬ 
tion. The Paradise which may be tho ollspnng of our despair 
passes the power of pen and pencil to delineate.” This sort of 
thing is kept up on every page; and it may Iw easily conceived 
that the pupil can have little idea of tho flow of poetry when his 
attention is constantly drawn olF from the text by such idle uud 
distracting interruptions. 

Mr. Glaistcr has translated the liifo of tin; Emperor K.arl tho 
Great **, written by Eginhavd, who was bis sex’ietary and private 
chaplain, and his constant coansellor and c-rjiupaniou. Tho Life was 
written in Latin and did not exceed moro than forty pages, yet it is 
said to have been the chief literary production of tlio age. Air. 
tllaister supplies an introduction and notes. 

-Mr. Wynnard Hooper has prepared a n'.vised nnd corrected 
edition of Mr. Swan’s translation of the popular story-book of tho 
middle ages, known as Gc&tii Rum(moruinY\, which was published 
in 1824. Mr. Swan did not profeas to give a literal tmnslation, 
but took many liberties with the text; which the revising editor 
thinks ho 'W'as entitled to do, considering tho loose and careless 
stvlo of tho narrative, though ho did not always do it discreetly. 
Afr, Uooper baa therefore ^ono over the W’ork, adopting it where ^ 
ihero was no departure troui tho old text, restoring passages of 
importance\vhich bad been omitted, nnd correcting errors in trans¬ 
lation. A German writer, Uennann Ochterley, has thrown a good 
ileal of light on the origin of this curious collection of tales; and 
Air. Hooper has given a pretty full summary of his conclusions, 
Jlouoo bad a theory that some of the original manuscript of the 
Gnta might be discovere<l in some of the stores of papers in 
the monastic and other libraries of Germany, BwitzerlAnd, and 

• Stock Exchange Pi-ices, Eflinghnni Wilson. 

t JifMshnxms awl Ttmtistnofs. By Worthington Y. Smith. Third 
lldition. Ilardwicke A Bogun. 

t The Order for Momma and Erming Prayer ; with the Litany and 
Psufttts from the Book of Com'non Prayc’-^ with Musical EottUion. 
K'litnd by Itiehard Itedbead. MeUler & Clo. 

§ Aerosit the Vtdtta JSkuU; or^ Scenes Iceland. By W. L. Watts. 
I.ougtmms & tk), 

Port/twa 1868 anti 1876. By W. G. Walker. Stovena. 
y ^ Childs Harold, With Explanatory Notes. Edited by Walter Ililey, 
bungmons & (*o. 

•* tifli oj llte Emperor Kwi the Great. Tramdated ftom Eginhard. Bv 
W.Ota&tof. Bell & Sons. . . 

4t Gssta Bgmanorum: or, Enteriainid^Moral Stories. Tfanilaterl from the 
/ lAUti ^the Bev. GLSwan. Revised and corrected by Wynnard Hooper. 
Ilk'll ^ flonst ' ' ,1, 
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THE COMING ^J^VR. 

A mong the reasons which incluccd Lord Hartington 
and Jjord Guanvii.lk to call uttontion to tho laie 
negotiations, a judicious dosiro to anticijialo IcaS discreet 
politicians may probably not have been wholly inoperative, 
it was at tho same time, according to Parliamentary 
ethics, a legitimate object to prove that tho Govern- 
merit had been altogether or partly in tho wrong. Lord ' 
UaR'IINOTOn’s couBurcs of the conduct of aftaira were i 
stronger than those of bis colleague in the House of Lords ; 
but it may bo doubted whether the leaders of tho Opposi¬ 
tion aro not content with tho fortune which left to thoir 
rivals the duty of dealing with an insoluble problem. The 
interest which attaches to retrospective criticism becomes 
•every day fainter. It may be hoped that the question 
whether it was well to rojiict the Berlin Memorandum 
in the spring of 1876 has been raised for the last time 
by Lord Guanvillk. impartial students of tho Blue- 
books have probably arrived at the conolnsion that there 
was •novor any chance of persuading either Russia or 
Uhirkey to listen to tho counsels of England. Jjord 
Dekuv, while he disclaimed ‘the authorship of the Pro¬ 
tocol, justly ob.served that, if it had been expressed in 
stronger language, it would have been stiU more un- 
accopteblc to Turkey; but the truth is that none of the 
documents which have, during a year and a half, embodied 
attempts at compromise havo practically influenced the 
course of affairs. Tho Andeabsy Note, which was the first 
of the series, was after a short hesitation signed by all the 
Powers, and, unlike all succeeding instruments of tho same 
kind, it was immediately accepted by tho Porto; yet 
neither the Berlin Memorandum nor tho ultimatum pre¬ 
sented by the Conference proved to be more absolutely 
ineffectual. Turkey has throughout refused to submit 
to dictation, and Russia had probably many months 
ago determined ou war. Tho English Government, liaving 
rightly or wrongly resolved to maintain entire neutrality, 
could not restrain ambition on one side or obstinacy on tho 
other. Tho result of tho Conference dispelled tho feeling 
or fancy that the Porto was only encouraged to resistance 
by conndence in the support of England. The guarantees 
, which were unanimously proposed by tho six Powers were 
rejected with as little hesitation as if they had proceeded 
exclusively from Russia. The hope which was still faintly 
^bertained of acting on tho prudence or moderation of 
KuB'sia has been not less completely disappointed. 

It could not bo expected that in either House the leaders 
of the Opposition should pass over in silence tho supposed 
errors of the Government, especially as they aro all attri- 
bnted to a systematic policy; yet tho general impression 
produced by the debates both in tho Ijoms and the Com¬ 
mons is th^t the discussion is essentially idle. It is impos¬ 
sible to believe that peace or war depended either on the 
Iprording of the Protocol or on Lord Derby’s Declaration, 
The English Government may have hod good reasons for 
scrutinizing narrowly the terms of the doonment which 
was tendered for signature; and if i mistake was made, 
it Consisted rather m the vague aitd elastic character 
of the pledges which wore given than in tho omission of 
still more binding covenants. The Declaration, or condi- 
tiorial deibasance, had tho merit of placing on record 
the motives which induced tho English Government to 
undertake ahy kind of obligation. It was distiuctly under¬ 
stood by all parties, and it was plainly stated by 
Lord' Derby, that the Protocol was accepted for the 


sole purpose of facilitating tho disarmament of Russia 
and Tiirkoj". When the negotiations were concluded, oil 
tho GovernTnont.s, with tho exception of Rns.siiv, sup. 
posed that, wliatever might he the merits or delects of the 
Protocol, peace had been patched up for a time. If tho 
Government of St. Petersburg had thought fit to uso 
conciliatory language, the Porto would in all probability 
have gladly made conce.«iiions for tJio purpose of escaping 
from a dangerous situation. The overbcai'ing and menacing 
tone of Prince GoETcnAKOFF’s communications produced, 
as might have been expected, tho opposite effect. It is 
absurd to assume that a different form of Protocol, with or 
without an accompanying Declaration, would liave altered 
tho decision of Russia. Tho English Government, which, 
ever party it might havo represented, had only two courses 
between which it could choose. Tho theory of joint co¬ 
ercion may bo r(‘comnicnded by plausible arguments; but, 
if it is ouce rejected, tho only alternative was to romoin 
neutral, and to try, with or without success, to binder or 
delay by diplomatic motliods a Russian declaration of war. 
It is a waste of time to criticize tho details of a negotiation 
which it was always in tho power of Russia t-o render 
abortive. Lord Derby’s statement on Thursday night wan 
satisfactory In as far as it furnished an almost superfluou.s 
confirmation of tho certainty that England will not take 
part in tho defence of Turkey. His intimation that war is 
inovitablo will havo dispelled no existing doubts, although 
Russian journalists strangely affect to assume that there is 
still a possibility of peace. 

TJho Emperor of Russia and his advisers aro exclusively 
responsible for the n^r which they have deliberately pre¬ 
pared. The policy of aggression could only have boon 
checked by a union of tho Great Powers which was in 
the actual circumstances impossible. The Russians have 
achieved tho diplomatic triumph of thwarting Lord 
Dfjiby’s laborious efibrts to preserve peace; and, if they 
have leisure for tho study of English debates, they may 
perhaps take pleasure in tho comments of tho Opposition 
on the alleged blunders of tho Government. It is never¬ 
theless not improbable that tho Russians would willingly 
exchange positions with the opponents or backward allies 
whom they havo easily baffled. Tho advantages of thoir 
present enterprise may perhaps be considerable; but 
they can only bo attained at tho cost of heavy sacrifices. 
That iho^ Turks cannot finally repel the invasion of 
a greatly superior force may be confidently assumed; 
but General Fadaieff, who has lately arrived with 
or without a 4iplomatic commission at Relgrode, long 
since explained to his countrymen that any conquests 
which they rai^hfc effect in Turkey would bo hold only 
by the permission of Austria. The able advocate of a 
Slavonic crusade proceeded to draw the logical inference 
that the first effort of the Russian forces should bo directi^d 
against Austria and Hungary; but no such policy is at 
present contemplated by tho Russian Government, and 
tho alliance of the throe Imperial Governments still 
nominally subsists. In two or tiiree?*^ Weeks the impedi¬ 
ments which |he weather has placed in the way of an 
advance will hjkve been removed, and the Russian army 
will effect an unopposed march from the Pruth to the 
Danube. As fong as the Turkish fleet commands the 
Black Sea, all stores and munitions must be conveyed by 
land, without the aid of railways. Tho passage ^of the 
Danube mil offer no serious diffloulty to capable 
generals in the command of a superior army, and the nekt 
step will bo either to t^iego or to mask the Turkish 
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"ortresses to ihq south of the river. It is doubtful whetlwr 
hero will b« time to crosis the lialkan during the summer 
find cftriy autumn, and in the winter active operations 
must be suspended. 

The obnous drawbacks to the benefits wliieh tho 
.Etussiana might derive from vicUn ujs in Kuropoan Turkey 
have induced many political and military theorists to eon- 
jeetuto that their more serious operations will uiko place 
in Asia. Since tho time of tlu' Orimeinj war the conditious 
of nu Asiatic campaign luive boon, charig.-d or revei'scd hy 
the conversion of tho Caucasus fVoiu a barrier against in¬ 
vasion to a basis for aggressive inovenienta. Tho sinmgth 
and tho dcslinal-ion of tho llusHiaii army on the Masleni 
frontier of Turkey !ir<^ cnfircly unknown ; and it is possll>lo 
that largo detach men ts from the (irand Duke N K'lioi.et 
army may have beonmudo wiibout, allnictlng atlention. It is j 
almost certain tbat tho Turks have drawn tho greater part 
of their disposable force.s to the Wurojican theatre of war, 
and they will otVer a comparatively feeble rosiplanee to | 
the enemy in their Asiatic provinces. In that ipiarti r there | 
is no neighbouring Vower which can in any event deprue i 
Russia 01 tho fruits of victory. Kven Persia is nioio likely to j 
seek fora share in the spoils of M’ui'k<-y than to assist a ! 
Mahometan neighbour'; and tbo conquered tribes ol C'enlral ! 
Asia, though they would perhaps willingly revolt, will not | 
bo forraidaldc enemies to Russia. Ry ovcrninning A>iii ' 
Minor Russia might perhaps take possession' ; s-nue hi-uport : 
on the Meditenuneiui which would turn ihc ohstaido of the | 
Straits. Tho temptation of ctfocting easy and pcniiaiumt | 
conquests will bo strong; but perliajis tho lius-^iau (io- I 
■vernmont maybe embarrassed hy its jirol'essioiis of religions j 
and national sympathy with the Chriv-^tians of finiopiniu I 
Turkey, who would have no interest in Asiatic triumphs. ! 
Altogether, the authors of an unneoessavy war are not to 
bo ouviod. The expeudituve which has already been iu- 
I'urrod will long weigli heavily on the rosoureos of the 
iCmpiro; and it is said that largo nunihers of workmen 
have been dismissed from employment in consequence of 
the stagnation of industry, (ireat elibrts will bo nmdo to 
Busiaiii tho national credit; but it iniiy be doubted whether, 
in the cemtingoncy of a long w.ur, it will l>o ]w»^sihle to ])!iy 
interest on tho debt. It is strango that thr- I'liibiuthroju.sts 
rif tho Peaeo Society nb.staiii troiu lunicjug a slnkiog 
jliuslration of their doctrines. 


THE salhjpj) 1'Ei;ctio\. 

f Salford Ldcetirm has excited considorabio inte*est, 

JL as its result was tlunight likely to show w hether the 
(Tovernmeiit had really lo&t ground in the constitin'iicics, 
Tho electoral body numhirs over twcuty-two thousi'iid, and 
the borough is not only in Ijancushire, but is close lo i\hiTi- 
cbester, bo that the opportunity was olVeivd for testing the 
popular judgment on a largo scale and in a great oerilrc. 
Mr. GLADSl’oNe and JVlr. BaiouT wrote to sny that they fi lt 
the keenest interest in the issue, and many Liberal mem¬ 
bers wont down to make as exciting speeches as nature or 
art enabled thorn to make, and to testify that the eyes 
not only of England, but of Europe, wore ^ixed tin 
Salford and its election. It was a fight between 
parties, not candidates. Mr. Kay, tho Liberal candidate, 
was too ill to bo present, and Colonel WAtiKKU boiiesMy 
owned that be could not speak, and contented himsidf with 
repeating that he was a Conservative, tanking heaven 
that ho wms not a lawyer, and apologizing himself and 
his name. Most of tho speaking was tlioro^rc done by tho 
Liberals, and >vorsc speeches liavo perhaps seldom been 
made. Tboorclically the electoi*s of SalCord were regarded 
.U.S iwrsons of extreme and extraordinary intelligence; but 
practically it was considered t.hat there was nothing too 
silly to be said to them. It is of courae quite proper for 
Liberals to abuse Conservatives during an election time, 


pleasiiyo of filiding himself described as a useless old hack, 
provided for by a flagrant job. Mr. Tuevelyak was 
among the Liberal speakers, and ho has too much ability 
to make any tspeceh that is entirely vapid ; but even he 
sectriH to have boon overpowered by the air of Salford, and 
condcBceiided to tell a tale of a visit hp mode in Kent 
lately, when ho was asked to speak to a chaiice meeting 
of agricultural labourers. He owus that, being thus 
Buddeuly called on, he had nothing in partiqular to j 
but ho produced so great an effect on liis audience, \uo 
labourtM'.s listened to him with so much rapt intelli¬ 
gence, and thfir honest faces beamed with so divine 
an iritcllctiual light, that- ho was quit-o awestruck 
wilh horror at the thought that such inoii, so nohlc 
m tllc'llisrl\^•s !uul so inl,cr»’i>tLd in what ho said, .should not 
have it vote lor their i-oiinty. Wlieu speakers inferior to 
.Mr. TuEvr.i.iAN occupied tho time of the many meetings 
held on either side, i.^sne►s were rnised and gravely debated 
wdiich seem remarkably small for a place of such intel¬ 
ligence as Salford. Mr. Chaki.ey, for example, the sitting 
tsmservalive member, entered with rnueli zest and ani¬ 
mation into the (puistion of the comparative merits of the 
law luxiks wliich he has written and tho law books which 
iir liai writien, and lie pronouneed warmly in favoai 
of the superiority of his own comjiusitions. For such very 
clever people as the electors of iSalford are said to be, there 
is an air of Eatan.swill about their election contests whiek 
i.s a mnttfT of some surprise. 

Tluuc were, lienvover, two jiolnt.s of wide and gemiral 
interest raised at Salford on which the electors, by return, 
ing a Cumf'rvative, may be taken to have pronouneed an 
opinion. The first ivas whether u Liberal is to win a seat 
j by pandering to tlio cvotchLt.monger.s, and the .second was 
I w bet her liio Ea-deni [loliey of the (foverument deserves to 
' bi* eoudtmiic l. ]yir. Kay went into tho deepe.st (iiqitb.s of 
i trimming, lie bid bigh for tbo llomc RhIlts, and eqn.dly 
; high for tho teeft»t;dlers ; .and ho was rewarded witli a 
certillealo from Mr. Ill it and a vole of approbation from 
tbe Temperanee Assoeiation. As things turned oql, he 
made a bud bai’galn, and lost more through the disgusi of 
waverer.s than he gaiiu d through his pliancy to stt^ingo 
j siippui't'jr.-i. Mr, 111 it’s eerldlcalo was to tho elfe*ct 
' tkul ]^Ir. Kav w.is ready to support the propos;il 
fv)V a Eommiifee of Imjuiry into tho eluinis of the 
Home Rulers and for the immediate release of the 
; f’enian prisoMur.;, and fuiiAier to vote straight on Irish 
! questions genenilly. It may'^ he true that oven this amount 
; of wild facility dul not enable him to eatc.h tho united 
. IriMi vote, as some at lea.st of the Irish may be rather 
! Catholics than Home Rulers, and may think more of 
; revenging t he wrongs of Roland than of sotting up a Par- 
' hament where Air. RAUNn.i, and i\L’. BiOGAU would talk on 
for ever. But, if tlav imdivideil iiisk vote had been pulled 
' for Mr. Kav, be %voiild jirobably have alienated more voters 
than h-c attracted. Ko issue can be plainer andmorosimple 
tl'.aiilhat which Home Rule presents, it is the issue whethei 
the lJritl,sh Empire is to be broken up or not. An 
Kngliidiman may honestly tbink that oven this consequence 
ought to be faced, aud that the Irish claims to have the 
Empire broken up for their amusement are morally so 
strong that to contest them is wicked. But, if ho thinks so, 

■ he ought to say so. The controversy has long since reached 
a point w'hirh makes it impossdile to say that any further 
impiiry is needed. The matter has been thoroughly argued 
out, and tho Liberal loaders have taken quite as dccid?it^ 
a position with regard to Homo Rule iis the Coueervativo 
Icadi'rs. No one can bo more frank and hearty in his 
ojiposition to Homo Rule than Lord Hartingtos ; and if 
.Mr. Kav so demeaned himself as to get a cortiticate of good 
behaviour from Mr. Butt, he separated himself as distinctly 
as be could do from tho leader of his own party on a vital 
question. The calculation which a Liberal candidate may 
bc' templed to make, that if he does trqckle a little to the 


but there ought to be Bomo measure and method in tho j 
abuse. A favourite topic was the coincidence of tho reign 
of a Consorvativo Government with bad times for trade; 
not that one was exactly tho canso of the other, but, 
as a poetical speaker put it, they were birds of evil 
omen that appeai’od together. Tho extravaganco of 
tho Government was naturally denounced, as it is an 
axiom of Liberal politicians that all Conservative Govern- 
.jnents are inherently extravagant. The appointment ot 
K HAMinoN was once more dug up as a pi^jof of 

financial recklessness; and, if he should read what was 
ft^id of luzu, which is not pitibable, ho would have the 


Home Rulers ho will not do much harm, as tho oppo¬ 
sition of his own leadorH, joined to that of the Ministiy, 
makes tho project of Homo Rule a baseless dream, 
is one wliich the thought of human weakness may excuse, 
but tho appearance of wliich shocks simple-minded 
electors, and degrades tho candidate himself ana tbe ^)arty 
to which ho belongs. So widely is this felt that quuo as 
j many Liberals will be pleased that a candidate who got 
a certiheate from Mr. Butt has been defeated as sorry 
that a Boat has not been wrested from the Conservatives. 

I Mr. Kay obtained the support of the Temperance Associa- 
' tiou ns the price of promiBing to vote not only for Sir 
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WvrjVtiTD Lawson’s PenaissiTe Bill, but for the entire clos. 
ing of pttbUc-housos on Sundays. It is not perhaps 
aetonisbing that a programme of “ No beer and Biggar fcir 
Speaker ” did not approve itself to the astute intelligence 
of fcsalford. 

As there were two issues to bo demdod, it cannot bo 
said on which the result of the election really turned.' 
’Tho'olectors may have cared more about beer and Homo 
Ri*lo, or they may have cared mom about Turkey. But 
at^^uny rate.they did not think the Eastern policy of tho 
Government so wrong that they were willing to send a 
nominee of Mr.-Burr and tho Temperance Association to 
- oppose it. The Liboml nierabcrs who spoke at Salford 
drew a distinction between tho Ministry and its Par¬ 
liamentary siipporterfi, and said, what is incontc.sfcably true, 
that many Cfonscrv.ativo morabers are much more in- , 
temperate and foolhardy thnn the Ministry itself, and ^ 
would gladly plunge the country into a war with ! 
Jlusaia. Tho tone of tho House of Corunious is very ' 
anti-Russian, and the Turks are openly admired for | 
baffling the well-meant projects of Lord 1 )i:i;T 3Y ; and it | 
WfiH to curb this feeling that the electors of fcsalford w-crc 
invited to send a Libor.al to the House of Commons. But 
electors at a distance cannot go into thest? refined distinc- j* 
tions. They naturally look at what the Oovernmeut has I 
done, aud ask themselves whether it is to be blamed or not. ; 
Tho only practical question is whether the nation is to be ’ 
dragged into a wnr ferr any other purpose than tho pro- j 
tection of British interests. Jt is difficult to see how any , 
one could have a cleaver opinion on this head, or express it * 
more strongly and pertinaciously, than Lord Dmiisy. lie 
has told tbe Turks throughout, and he repeated tho 
statement Ou Thursday night, when war was known to 
be unavoidablo so far as human foresight can go, that 
the Tnrks are not to have any assistance from England. 
He went, indeed, on Thursday much further than ho has 
over gone before, for ho asserted not only that neither 
Franco nor Austria would ask England t) put Iho Treaty of 
1856 into effect, but ho re.served for England tho right in 
any case to consider whether the' treaty had not become, 
as all treaties are liable to become, obsolete by tho lapse of 
time and the change of circumstances. A remark which 
Russia would more gladly welcome from the Ups of an 
English Foreign Secretary could not be imagined. That 
tho electoi’s of Salford were in favour of leaving Turkey 
to its fate, whatever that fate may be, was clear, for as to 
this both 8ide.s were agreed; but this way of looking at things 
^lid not create any ground of antagonism to the Ministry, 
which proclaims energetically that it is precisely of the same 
opinion. The notion that the Ministry may be overturned 
by its own supporters is a very visionary one, and those 
who entertain it fail to take into account both tho admirable 
discipline of the party itself and the probability that the 
more noisy and unruly Conservatives in the Commons may 
have something of tho same feeling which actuates the 
friends of the Home Rulers, and may calculate that they 
cannot do much harm when their own leaders and tho 
Opposition are there to prevent the expression of their sen- 
timeuts haying any practical effect. 


THE BUDGET. 


T he modest Budget of the present year has offered 
little encouragement to financial theorists. When the 
felANCELLOB of tho Ekchequbr could neither remit nor 
modify tho most insignitioant tax, elaborate demonstrations 
that any part of tho fiscal system ought to bo readjusted 
can excite but little interest. Captain Noi.an might think 
himself fortunate in raising a short debate ou his plan for 
an exemption of a fixed portion of every income from tax¬ 
ation. The plan has been often suggested, and it presents 
a certain show of symmetry; but it would be absurd to 
relioTO the owner of i,ooo^. a year from a burden amount¬ 
ing to X2<r. 6d.f while the deduction would sensibly affect 
the public revenue. The exemptions introduced by Sir 
Stafpori^ Nobthcotb last year were arbitrary and perhaps 
anomfidous, and it is generally agreed that it would not be 
wise to proceed fhrther in the same direction; but tho 
rough-and-ready mode of relief had the merit of being 
extended only to tho owners of small inoomes, or to the 
poorer section of the middle class. A fixed; allowance 
on mcomos largo and small would produce no appreciable 
diminution of discontent. The time is not leiaS unpropUious 


for inquiries into the distribution of public burdens. Mr. 
ANDiijiSON holds the apparently paiudoxical opinion that 
the poorer classes have within the la«t few years been sub¬ 
jected to an increased proportion of taxation. If the pro¬ 
position wore established, it would siill be impcjssible tq 
alter tho present Budget for the purpose of redressing tho 
supposed inqqnality. Even if the question were discussed 
with a practic4il object at some more convenient time, there 
is but little effianre of a further reduction of dutios on 
consumption, especially as it would nCceRsarily involve an 
increase of direct taxation. It is possible that, after jdr 
the reforms which have ]3eeu effected in the tariff, the 
working cla.sses may still contribute more than their due 
shore to tho national treasury ; but almost tho only taxes 
which they pay are additions to thocostof thebeer, the spirits, 
aud the tobacco which they consume. A reduction of the duties 
on some of these popular luxuries would be almost noL 
versally disapproved. It might iiidccd bo well if beer could 
be cheapened; but both producers and consuraera have for 
some time past discontinued the agitation against the Malt- 
tax. No Finance Minister is likely to have tho whole 
amount of the tax to spare, and a partial reduction would 
scarcely uffect the retail price of beer, 

Tho economists of a former generation were more fortu¬ 
nate than their sacces.sors of the jn-cseut day in opportuiri- 
tios of denouncing fi.scul abu.ses. Foriy years ago the great 
nnijority of taxes wore demonstrably mischievous, even if 
the immediate loss to the taxpayer had been put out of con¬ 
sideration. Indastry was impeded in innuinomble ways; and 
some imposts, such as tho Window-tax, inflicted great injury 
on the community by aflbetiug personal comfort and health 
in cases where the tax was evaded. Sir Robert PEEt and 
Mr. Gladstone, with some Finance Ministers of less emi* 
nenco, have gradually removed all glaring hardships aud 
inequalitioa. It is perhaps because absolute symmetry of 
.taxation seems no longer out of reach tlmt amateur 
financiers from time to timo propose theoretical approxima¬ 
tions to their own standard of perfection. The Income-tax 
lias long been tho favourite subject of ingonions reformers. 
Even the cir.ilo notion that a distinct ion ought to be drawn 
between incomes of longer aud of shorter duration from 
timo to time finds utterance in iho House of Commons. 
Chancellors of tho Exchequer, Iraving perhaps no inclina¬ 
tion to sjiond their timo in teaching the riidimenta of 
economic science, always meet objections by tho vague 
statement that it is impo.S 3 iblo to attain perfect oquaJity. 
TJic uueiojit controversy seems liktdy to die out for want, 
not of financial thooiists, but of a popnhu: audience. 
Tho clas.s which was disposed to clamour against the 
lax has been bought off by liberal concessions of difler- 
ontial rates and exemptions. It is but dull work to 
cxjiound the grievances of injured clasBOS which are theniw^ 
selves perfectly contented. If Sir Stafford Nohthcoxb 
or any of his saccessore become snfficieutly prosperous 
to restore the percentage of two yeiirs ago, and to avoid 
further changes, they will hear little mure of the anomalies 
of the Income-tax. Tho consumers of tea,* of currants, 
and of a few other commodities which are still liable to 
Customs duties arc scarcely conscious of the artificial addi¬ 
tion to tho price. One instalment of tho free breakfast 
table has been realized by the abolition of the sugar duty ; 
but it is improbable that tea will for many years be 
admitted free. If consumption must be taxed, duties 
ought, as in the case of tea, to be confluod to articles 
j which cannot be produced at homo. The vrholo amount of 
I the tax is received by the Treasury, and no tribute is paid 
to protected producers. In tho oaso of tobacco, legislative 
prohibition otfecte the object whicii in the case of tea or 
wine is atraiuod by naturel un fitness of soil and climate. .. 

Tho only mHloontents who Jiavo expressed serious dis¬ 
satisfaction willingly admit tiiat no redress can be expected 
until the Ceanoellor of the Exchequer is once more in 
possession of a surplus. Tho Railway Companies have tho 
advantage of a Report of a Committee in their favour, 
aliliough Mr. Ashley's speech shows that the membera 
wore not unauituous. Sir Stafford Northcotb gives little 
encouragemont to prospective demands for relief; aud tho 
House of Commons always regards with leniency' any 
special tax which is imposed on a limited section of tho 
community. The brewers are treated with almost delibc* 
rate injustioe because they are few in number; and also 
because they ore supposed as a rula to be rich. Railway^'- 
shureholtjevs are suliiciently numerous, and for the most 
part they arcs far from rich; but still they fom a minority; 
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and they aro often regarded, not in their separate capacity, 
but as ooustitnent members of large aud wealthy corpora- 
tions. In spite of accepted economic principles, it is 
gex^rally taken for granted that no part of the 
tax falls on the consumers or railway passengers. 
Oho immediate cause of the agitation against too tax was 
extremely imtating. It was discovered, after many years 
of acquiescence on the part of the Goyernment depart- 
ments, that a legal objection might be raised to claims for 
exemption which had been allowed to the Companies. 
The tax was not leviable on trains which traversed the 
fvhole lino of a railway, stopping at every station, and paid 
for at tbo rate of not more than a penny a mile. In conrso 
of time the Companies, greatly to the benefit of the work¬ 
ing people, improved the speed of the trains; and it ap¬ 
peared by a judicial decision that they bad forfeited their 
exemption. In taking advantage of tho result of an over¬ 
sight, tho Government coiitonded that cheap trains bad 
booomo unexpectedly protitable; hut a lax which is 
levied in virtue of a subtle interpretation of an 
enactment which had been iutcuded to prodnee an 
opposite result is not satisfactory. The nnoxpeciod 
operation of the law would have been corrected if 
it had not alfected Railway Companies, which havo for 
mysterious reason incurred the ill will of tho House 
of Commons. Tlio .special Income-tax on * largo portion 
of their earnings will almost certainly bo maintained ; but 
.Sir Stafford Nortiicote intimated an intention, not of 
giving tho tax away, but of selling it to Companies which 
might bo inclined to give equivalents in the form of accom¬ 
modation. In the meantimo, tho monopolists who aro 
constantly denounced by writers and orators mnst in 
some cases submit to pay away more than their whole 
income in tho form of passenger duty. The (companies 
some years ago prudently declined a commutation which 
was oilered by Mr. Lowe. An exiensionof tbo duty to 
goods traffic might bavo allbrded relief to tho Southern 
lines, which depend for their receipts chiefly on passengers ; 
bat it would havo been indiscreet to establish the principle 
of indiHcriminato taxation of railway traffic. The discus¬ 
sion, which is not of primary iinportam-t'; illustrates the 
exaggerated character of tho popular belie! in tho power of 
Hail way Oompanica. Directors and shareholders, I bough 
they aro abaolntcly unanimous in denunciation of the tax, 
c&nuot obtain a hearing. 


RUSSIA AND THE UNITED GREEKS. 

A SERIES of papers has been presented to Parliament 
illustrating tho curious but effective manner in 
which tho Russian Government deals with religions diffi- 
cultics. In a part of Russian Polaud, near tho Galician 
frontier, there has dwelt from time immemorial a popula¬ 
tion of United Grerks—that is, of persons who at the lime 
of tho rupture bciweon the Eastern and Western Churches 
placed themselves in communion with tho latter, but re¬ 
tained tbc rites and usages of the former. A scries of 
Papal Bulls have been issued at different dates, commencing 
from tbo end of tho sixtoonth century, by which the liberty 
of these members of the Romish Church to preserve their 
Grook rites has been guaranteed. But the United 
Greeks aro in many districts scattered among tho Polish 
Catholic population, and for many years a process went 
silently on by which Romish rites were introduced and 
tho Greek rites were supplanted. Tho peasantry were 
attracted by tho more gorgeous ritual of tho Latin worship, 
and the landlords—Poles and Catholics—were eager to nse 
their power as patrons of incumbencies to fill tiio United 
Greek churches with priests inclined to approach as nearly 
as possible to the Latin rites. After the Polish insnrroc- 
tion of 1863 the Russian Government decided to st^ this 
process of gradual conversion; for the United Grreeks 
in question aro Russians, not Poles, and the Govern¬ 
ment saw with anxiety this slipping away of a 
Russian population out of its hands. The higher 
clergy of tho United Greeks sided with the Government, 
and the lower clergy either followed the example of 
tilieir superiors or else wero summoned before commia^ 
pioners who asked them their views as to tho comparative 
xnorits of Greek and Latin rites, and, if the answers were 
not satisfactory, snspended or banished thorn. Before long 
all tho United Greek clergy of tho district were pledged to 
uphold tho restomtion of the pure Greek rite, and it was 
ordered by tho civil and religious authorities tliat by a 


given day the traces otihe Latin worship, such as organs 
dud Polish chants, should be altogether swept away. But 
the congregations rebellod. They had got aocuBtomed 
to thS' Latin rite, and claimed that, as their fathers 
had heard an organ, they might hear one too. The 
means they took to express their sentiments wfero of 
u very practical kind. They attacked their own priests 
and stoned ono to death. Then tho military were called in, 
and tho peasants attacked tho military. The military re- 
talisted. Some peasants who were actually attacking 
soldiers were shot. Others who wero in possession of a 
church into which they refused to admit their priest were 
flogged, ono very vehement woman receiving one hundred 
lashes. On a much larger number who were in a state of 
chronic rebellion Cossacks were sent to live, and they wero 
eaten out of house and home. It was only about a tenth 
part of tho Greek population that ofi’ered open opposition 
to tho authorities ; but this part was very Arm, and for a 
period of two years there was what may almost be 
termed an agrarian war in tho disturbed district. 
If tho soldiers were caught when they could not protect 
themselves they were waylaid and murdered, and when 
their numbers enabled them to do as they pleased, tho 
‘military treated thc3 peasants as Cossacks know how to 
treat their victims. So far as order was restored, it was 
due not to tho submission of tho peasants, but to the in¬ 
crease of tho number of the troops to a point which made 
outward resistance hopeless. Tho peasants gave up religious 
worship altogether, and settled down into a state of sullen 
despair. 

Tho narrative as thus stated takes us down to tho latter 
part of 1874, aud it is tbereforo with some wonder that wo 
lied it recorded in April 1875, that all the United Greek.s 
in this part of Poland, to the immbor of a quarter of a 
million, had been suddenly and happily converted 
to tho Ortliodox Greek Church, and bad abjured al¬ 
together the Latin worship and tho ways and works 
of Rome. The Rus.siau Government says that this, con¬ 
version was Bpontaueons, and was caused by an in¬ 
discreet Bull issued by the Pope which did away with 
the recognition by Rf>me of tho distinctive Greek riles of 
tho United Greeks. This brought home to the people that 
tliey must belong to ono of the two Clmrchcs, and they 
chose to belong to the Greek Church. They could not 
bear to be of a different religion from their beloved 
Empeuok, and so they all went over to the fold to which he 
is pleased to belong. In Russia, however, conversion is 
not an easy matter, even when it is conversion to tho domi¬ 
nant religion, and it was some months before those peni¬ 
tent enthusiasts could get permis-sion to bo converted to tho 
creed of the Czar. It was only when tho Czar had him¬ 
self gained an adequate assurance of thoir sincerity that 
tho permission was accorded, and then, by way of a begin¬ 
ning, fifty thousand were allowed tho privilege of being con¬ 
verted in a day. An imposing ceremonial, at which delo- 
gat(;s from the converted villages attended, gave a fitting 
solemnity to tho occasion. Banners wore blessed by an 
Oiihodox Arclibishop, and given to tho delegates to take 
homo with them, aud so beautiful a sormon was preached 
by a priest who himself was a recent convert that tears 
trickled down tho rngged cheeks of his hearers. In three 
months tw'o hundred thousand more United Greeks had 
followed tho example thus sot, and the religious diffi¬ 
culty was at an end. This is tho official account. 
The account ^von by adverse critics is widely differen.t. 
Their view is that this wholesale conversion waV 
entirely duo to force. Pressure, to uso tho vaguo term 
employed on such occasions, was exercised until pres 
sure hod its eftcct. Not that tho pressuro was always 
very groat. No critic could be moro hostile to the 
Russian Government than Colonel Mansfield, the English 
Consul-General at Warsaw, whoso communications to the 
Foreign Office form a large part of the papers now pub- 
lishod; aud Oolonol Mansfield was throughout of opinion 
that tho mass of United Greeks wore not much interested 
by tho Latin rite, and he osoribes their facile conversion, 
not only to this indifference, but also to the political action 
of the Slavonio propaganda, which inclined them to bo oi 
the same religion as tho bead of the Slavonic community. 
But, in the district where the people clung passion- 
ately to the rite to which they had grown uocustomed, 
the conversion was, according to Colonel Mansfield, far 
from being gentle, voluntary, or real. Ho says tliat th^- 
peasants bitterly complained of the conduct of tbc dele ¬ 
gates, who had no authority to repre.scut thoin, and In; 
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' relates a st^rt of a vilfego where the peasants were 
driven \a ebldtery throngh a half.frozeii river up to their 
wairts in water to the parish ohurobj where they were mado 
to s^ a netition praying for pormisBion to be converted. 
Even afteAbe conversion woe nominally completed^ painful 
differ^oes arose between the peasants ana their .^esis. 
The peasants insisted on haying miracles. The Viboin 
. appeared and a crucifix bled ; and a priest was much mal- 
tiN^reated'/or venturing to explain that the bleeding was an 
exuda&bn of resin. 

When any attempt is made to pass judgment on trans¬ 
actions of this kind the first thing is to get at the facts; 
and bore the usual experience of atrocity stories repeats 
itself^ and examination shows that it is hard to come at the 
true story. Colonel Mansfibld was at Warsaw, where 
he heard anecdotes related to him by Poles, these 
anecdotes of Catholic Poles were bis authority for his 
fitatomonts. Lord Augustus Loirrus treated the commu¬ 
nications of Colonel Mansfiblu with coolness, and when 
he sought corroboration for them he ascertained that no 
statements of cruelty having been committed had been 
transmitted from the Austrian Cousul-Goneral at Warsaw 
to the Austrian Embassy at 8t. Petersburg. This does not 
at all show that the stories told by the Poles were uot true, 
but it shows that stories about Russian atrocities, like stories 
about Turkish atrocities, must be taken with a prudent 
reserve. Then it must be observed that all the alleged 
cruelties, or almost all, were committed by soldiers who 
bad been attacked in carrying out their military duty. It | 
was the peasants who attacked the soldiers, and not the , 
soldiery who attacked the peasants. The priest i*ecognizod | 
by law was being placed in possession of his church by the | 
authorities, and the congregations resisted by violence the 
action of tho anthorities. It is tbo barbarous use of the 
lash that shocks Western readers ; but it is a barbarism 
in complete harmony with tho savage customs of 
Russia. If the story of the peasants being driven 
through freezing water to sign the petition is 
true, this was an indisputable instance of religious 
persecution; but most of the anecdotes aro tales of tho 
vengeance of soldiers placed in danger of their lives whilo 
carrying out the commands of their superiors. That the 
authorities sliould interfuro to impose a priest on a congre¬ 
gation wibich docs nut like him is only an act of persecution 
when the law allows a congregation to choose what doc¬ 
trines and rites its priest shall follow. The law recognized, 
and had for centuries recognized, the United Greeks as 
having a peculiar religious position, and it was tho congre¬ 
gations and not tho priests or the authorities who claimed 
to have this position altered. Nor, again, is it very reason¬ 
able to doubt that the Papal Bull of 1874, coupled with the 
preaching of grand Slavonic ideas, contributed largely 
to the Bud^den conversion of tho mass of the United Greeks. 
The many discomforts attending their position as United 
Greeks, left out, as it were, in tho cold between the two 
religions, had probably much to do with the ohange \ but 
other motives had also so much to do with it that to call 
this conVersio^i a forcible cue would be unfair both to tho 
converters and the converted. If the whole matter is 
looked at fairly, it is not so much any exceptional atroci¬ 
ties pf tJiQ RusHian Government that we discover in 
this instance. It is rather the ordinary character of 
the Eassian Government apparent throoghout, its ruth- 
loss carj^ing out of its pleasure, the barbarism of 
its instruments, tho iron tyranny which treats all eon- i 
version and ^ incibemonta to conversion as crimes unless 
the State iO fi^ased to approve of the change, tlie appre¬ 
hension hanging over every one of exile to Siberia, or 
banishment or deportation to an nnknown settlement 
where Iifp m^y be endurable, but old friends are lost, and 
strangp'rs are tet as spies over the newcomer—it is all’ 
these things that make us recoil from Rnssia and tho 
Rnssian Obveitament, and lament that any fresh portion 
of tbo haman race should come under the dominion of the 
Czar. 



FBANOB AtTD REUOfoN, 

T TTT^ condition of Europe at this mom,jsnt ofiEbrs a singular 
oontraatto ^he predictiohi whioh nseduto be commov. 
some fiLve-and-twenty years since. I| yn^ t^en popularly 
supposed thatHjie of thedogipatdiltlmsid^ md finally 
pas^d away* The world, had not then oofiw to. con^ 
cbmion that it ponld do wijihont a religiofi ^togetW^ but 


it was for tho moat part content with a creed which it 
called Christianity, and which was made up in about equal 
parts of tho pleasanter side of Christian morality and the more 
obvious results of Free-trade. International Exhibitions 
were supposod to havo taken the place of rdigious 
functions, and tho ennobling aspiration that the prodace 
of all parts of the world might bo admitted everywhere free 
of duty was accepted as an exCSUont substitute for ^0 old- 
fashioned doctrine that *' the earth is the Lord’s and the 
“ fulness thereof.” The. Papacy in particular was re¬ 
garded as a played-out institution. The Catholic nations 
were slowly but steadily growing more enlightened, and aa 
no Protestant would ever again dream of anything so anti¬ 
quated as persecution, this progress might be trnsted to 
go on without lot or hindrance. It was even hoped that 
in timo the Pope would himself see what an anachronism 
ho was in Europe, and after a slight show of resistance 
consent to some convenient arrangement by which he 
would retain a certain titular dignity, and enjoy the 
sort of doforonce from his spiritual children that a 
kindly old annuitant may expect to obtain from a 
family to which ho has nothing to leave. In short, a 
n,'ligions peace had boon arrived at by the reciprocal iu- 
difiereuce of Protestants and Catholics. The one was sup¬ 
posed to sec nothing that it was essential to attack; the 
other nothing, that they much cared to defend. 
spectacle presented to-day has absolutely nothing in cd^* 
mon with the spectacle which might have been looked fin 
after a quarter of a century of this gradual advance towards 
a commercial millennium. With tho solitary exception 
that France is trying to pretend to feel interested in a pos¬ 
sible Exhibition next year, all the conditions have changed. 

^ Theological enthusiasm never ran higher. Since the age 
i of the Reformation tliere has never been anything corre- 
I spoiidirig to tho existing aspect of intelleotnal Europe, 
i Tho disintegration of religious relief has undoubtedly gone 
I on much more rapidly and thoroughly than was expected. 

I Bui, instead of having the effect of bringing men t^ethor 
I in a kind of languid acceptance of the substitute most 
j popular at the momout, it has arrayed them in two camps, 

I each of which is daily going forth to the fight and shouting 
for the battle. Tho Papacy, though its temporal dominion 
has disappeared, holds a religious sway more potent than 
it has exorcised for centuries. In Prussia the whole appa¬ 
ratus of persecution has been revived against the Catholics, 
whilo Italy seems bent on improving upon Prnssian 
example, and making it impossible for Catholics and 
non-Catholics to live together except as armed and 
watchful foes. In Fitiuce, the most theologically 
careless of Continental countries, a Catholic reaction 
is going on before which political passion grows 
pale. I^othing is talked of, nothing is thonght 0^ but 
religion, and, no matter in what a controversy boffins, 
it is sure to end in theology. Even the destruction of the 
Pope’s tomporarpower, which at one time seemed as com¬ 
plete as that of the Holy Roman Empire, is no longer 
acquiesced in. Catholic hopes of its restoration are no 
longer set down by tho wiser heads of the Church as mere 
pious fanci6.s; they are accepted as oonnters having a cer¬ 
tain positivo valno in tho game. Without expecting it or 
knowiuff it, wo havo drifted into a region of theological 
tempest from which no one can see any issue. 

It is in Prance especially that the religious question 
swallows up all others. It might have been thought that, 
in a country which is only separated by an interval of 
throe years from a oonstitntiunal controversy of the first, 
magnitude, religions disputes would havo held a subordi¬ 
nate, if an important, pl%oe. Tiie best evidence of the 
falsity of this anticipation is to be found in the foot that 
tho revision of the Constitation which will be possible in 
iSSo scorns hardly thonght of except as it affects the reli- 
gious future of the country. It may be safely assumed 
that French politicians have not suddenly and universally 
become keenly interested in religion; but, what is quite 
as much to the purpose, they feel themselves driven to 
feign an interest imeh they do not feel. This may bean impor¬ 
tant distinction as regards their souls’ health, but it bae^DCxr 
to noim]portance aa regards the courseof affiim. The passion 
must exish or they would not feel it incumbent on them to 
profess to be possessed by it. Even within the last twelve 
months there has been it change in this rotpeot, Oonser- 
yatm has found that even in France it cannot command 
the enthusiasm which it ne^s fo^ itk work unless it can 
invoke scone more ardent sentiment than tho wish to koofi 
wiat youhnve and to add w^t you can to it. It is not 
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}o^ sinco both Legitimisis and Bonapartists seemed to be 
|Wiig tbe Choceb ror their own purposes. To-day it would 
0 * Beurter truth to eay that it is the Church that is using 
ilk«<Legttimistit and Bonapartists for her own purposes. Even 
tbc Bilherents of the Count of Ciiamboud have to put forward 
til® BsHgiom blessings of a restoration as those which moat 
a thing to be desired; and though the Second Bm- 
p^'is a bttlb too fresh in men’s recollections to allow the 
Bonapai^tmts to claim quite the same eminence in piety, 
yet they are anxious to make it appear tliat in this respect 
hfAPCFiiEON IV. would not Como far behind IlEsiiY V. The 
son of a man who in bis day liad more to do with secret 
^cieties than he afterwards cared to remember has found 
it necessary to give a formal denial to the statement that 
ho*^had become a Freemason, and a stronger proof could 
hardly be aiforded of the hold which ocelfsiastical ideas 
havB'Ovor the most secular of French politicians. 

M. GamwsttVs position illustrates the same tendency 
fram the opposite side. It is probable that, if M. Gamukita 
had been able to choose his part freely, ho would havu wished 
to conciliate the clergy rather than alienate them. Ho has 
shown this disposition as regards the two other classes 
which the French democracy most hates—the bourgeoisie 
and the peasantry—and there is every reason why he should 
etpially have shown it as regards the clergy. No man 
knows better than he that, if the Republic is to be firmly 
sot up in Franco, it mnst rest on the basis of a large 
common agroemont. To get it accepted by various sec¬ 
tions of the population as the system of government under 
which they will have the freest scope for their several ener¬ 
gies. is the object which he has all along proposed to him¬ 
self, iMsd if among these sections the clergy could have 
been includeii, the success of the Republic would have 
been assured. But M. Qambetta has seen that this con¬ 
summation is made impossible by the division existing 
between the Church and the democratic party. To 
what extent this division is radical and permanent is a 
question' which does not couccni the immediate political 
issue. The Church as it is and the democracy as it is 
'ohonsh a mutual hatred of the intensest kind. The gulf 
between tlmm is one which oven M. Gambetta’s skiU in 
compromtee could not hope to bridge over. If he had 
crossed it himself, he must have crossed it wiilumt a 
fo 11 ow>cr; and a lladical leader without a Radical party 
' would have boon a convert of no consideration. Neither 
side will accept anything but complete submission. The 
democracy wishes to see the Cliurch destroyed; the 
Oliurcb wishes to see the democracy subjected to tho stern 
bat Salutary discipline of an absolute Government. In 
these circumstances a Republican leader is almost forced 
to choose his side, and he soon finds that, if ho is to choo.so 
at all,, there is but one choice open to him. 

The latest ecclesiAstical excitement in France is the letter 
. of the Bishop of Neve as to Marshal MagMauon, and the 
refenko which the Cabinet has been compelled to administer 
to the Bishop. The faithftil of the diocese of Nevors cannot 
complain that they have not a sufficiently vigorous 
shepherd. No modifoval Pope over told a King his duty 
with more plainness than Mgr. de Ladoce has used towards 
the Pri8K»bkt of the French Republic. As the Bishop 
of A Catholic people, he feds bound to tell the Marshal 
tljat the position of affairs in Italy has become intolerable; 
tR^ the spiritual liberty of tUe^PoFfi is of moro importance 
to. a CathoUe nation than tiic renewal of the Treaty of 
Cau^merce with England; and that though it may not be in 
the MAR$irA|.’8. power to do anything for tho Pope at this 
raoment, bo ought at least to l^ve Europe in no doubt as 
to the fooling of the French Government towards the rival 
powef^ which claim Romo os their capital. Let the Marshal 
dedaA,<plaini|r that the France of Sr. Louis and Chaklh- 
MAOMK. has nothing in common with the Italian Revolutiioiu 
lie .will' thus make Fmneo the natural rallying^point of 
^ Catholioa all over the world, aadr at ail events escape re- 
spousibility. for the crimes of which Italy is the theatre. 
A Marshal'idAoMAHON has probably a soldier’s dislike to see 
the clergj^ invading a province not thiE^ own; but the 
censure which, ho has ventured to administer will not die*, 
pose of tl^ spir^ jwhicb has called it forth. 

. t; *T«Ufi lyilLWAT 

llBailwaV <iJotemi8Bi(mer8 Iwite^Iately, in^’Oempli^ci^ 
itli the A*<it by inrh^ they worn oemstitnh^i 
thekvthird apnyad- Report. ^ As ^ foniE^<^eoea^ 


they hint at tho expediency of increasing powers-wWoh 
have in some instances been so exercised as to c^se c6n» 
fliderable alarm. There is no doubt that the Commissioners 
have discharged thoir duties with xeal and in^rity; bpt 
it was observed that during a considciable time tjie 
lay members who were left alone by the illness and'death 
of Mr. IMacnamara decided important questions as "con¬ 
fidently as if they had been Judges of the highest ai^ority.^j 
No tribunal deals with property of greater magnituSi;, and 
some of tho precedents which are established affect 
the value of all the railways in tho kingdom. It is always 
inexpedient to question without urgent necessity the 
soundness of the decisions of any judicial body ; bat it ifS 
generally thought that the Railway Commissioners 'have 
too habitually refused to allow* of appeals to a supe¬ 
rior Court. In tho majority of cases recorded in tho 
Report only questions of fact were in dispute; and in 
other instances the Commissioners under tho Act dis¬ 
charged tho functions of arbitrators. It must be prosumedt 
that they arrived at sopnd conclusions; but it may be 
remarked that neither the judgments which are publishod 
nor the general Report furnish anllicienfc materials for 
forming an opinion on tho merits of the difibrent oases. 
Tho ovidouco and the arguments on either side are neces¬ 
sarily omitted ; and it is only possible to discover that the 
judgments ore carefully drawn, and that they may probably 
be soniid. If each Division of the {Supreme Court wo!e 
compelled to publish a similar HAporb, the result would not 
bo edifying, although judgments on points ^ law are 
more useful than accounts of issues of fact. Tne Report 
of tho Railway Commission is analogous to a report of 
cases decided at Nisi Prius. A prefatoxy summary of 
decided cases has an apologetic air which scarcely becomta 
tho dignity of a judicial body. In several instances the 
Railway Commissioners give an account of disputes in 
which they have ultimately had no need to oxerciso a 
discretion. It seems scarcely worth while to print at tho 
public expenso a statement that two Companies made an 
arrangement for the division of tho proceeds of certain 
tntihe in agreed proportions. 

In cases whore a formal jndgmont has been given, the 
issue is sometimes absurdly small and totally isolated. A 
certain Company refused to allow another Company to 
use its running powera by placing on tho railway at engine 
which was said to bo dangerously wide. “We decided tliat, 

** except where less than a spaco of six feet had been 
“ allowed between the sidings in the station-yard, the 
“ engine was not unfit to be used.” It may be collected 
from the special proposition that, if an engine were too 
wide, the running Company could not compel the owning 
Company to admit it on their line. In their capacity Of 
arbitrators, the Commissioners have promoted the public 
interest by construing with legal strictness ambiguoUH 
agreements by which CompairieH have pledged th^mselvies 
to restrict the railway accommodation of a disrtjpict. 
These agreements have generally acquired Parliamciltary 
validity by being scheduled to Acts ; but they fortunl^tcly ’ 
admit of being explained away; and tho Cbmmissioners 
are more ready than ordinary arbitrators to ^jimit too 
operation of treaties made for purposes of obstrudioii. . A 
student of tho Report mnst bo actuated by^ motbid 
cariosity i/, except for some practical object, he seeks to 
coiupi'chend a narrative of the judgment Wttich regklates 
the timer) of arrival and departure of tho Catedonian^rams. 
The question may probably have been of some implittOAce 
to the Scotch Companies, and even to the passenj^f^ by 
their lines. The North British ' Compadl|'^ pos^s^'. 
statutory powers to compel tho Caledonian 
run trains m conjunction with their own. An 
ment in the corresponding service of the Engbsk^C^wM^ 
afibeted the time of the Scotch trains; but ^e Oa]||^dQi||^.j 
Company seems to have objected to alter ite 
The Commissioners gravely state that they 
relief demanded in respect of' three trains; bnF 
have left tho fourth train without alteratiop^ Ifithe j 
manner a County Court Ju^e might, if ho 

to publish his decisions, infom the Crown and the_ 

in general that he hid ordered ftdeiblidfint to pa/on#^ 
of bis debt in a single sunoUfiibat he ^d alloyK^J^ 
time to diseharg»,jjiother jpart of the 
^teird charge hadlteeir whd% w thO 
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half Jay tnbtipal that® special' agreomont is to r^eiv© 
a certain tonstraotion is solemnly recorded m a Blue- 

^°^voml oatrfb are reported in wbi<^ tlio Coramissioiioi»a 
IbaYO jdeoWed,*for or against Railway Companies, alleged 
<;A3e& of nndiio preforenoo. Private traders may deal, if 


HOW TO WASTK PUBLIC TI 3 «E. 


I P Mr. Biggab wore capable of taking a lesson, ho might 
havo profited by a little incident which occurml on 
Monday cveming. jflacl any other member given a soiitoiy 

_preforenoo. Private traders may deal, if vote in support of an amondment not of his own inWodneing, 

tW them interest, on difforont terms with their and then cdmllcngcd the SrcAKLii’s decision, it is probable 

Wions^4kBtomei^; but, by Mr. CAKU\^KLL’s Act of 1853, that the l»o^o^ wonltl havo been toitched by tins devoted 
rarltam® properly reKlrained Railway Compauics irom exhibition of discipleshio, and would have given the sup- 
preferring one freighter or carrier to another. The Court porting Aye which it seems h a necrs.sary qualification for 
of Common Pleas afterwfirds, by an obviously just intorpre- * tellerblnp. But the prospect of marching mto the lobby 
iation of the Act, allowed Companies in certain cases to grant | close rompanionship with the groat chict of the obhtruc- 
lo^^er terms to liwge customers in consideration of greater ' tires was too much for bir A. uokdon s solf-possetoion. 
chflapnoss or of higlicr profit, Whether the requisite coi di- He sat mtilo when Idr. Biou VB a fit eond time declared that 


t}oii8 of differontiul lates nrc BatiRfied U a qut flU<tn [nopir 
to be decided in each separate case. The Oommibsioiiors 
havo probably, in determining such disputes, given duo 
eight to the facts and arguments on both sides ; but they 
could not alter the principle of tho Act as it had been eon- 
strued by the Court of Common Pleas. If the tnbunal is 
rcoonsfcitttied when the term appomtod by the stiituto 
expires, Parliament will do well to omit in a new Act tho 
obligatiofi to report a trivial dispute betvi cen a earner and 
tl Railway Company. Jt is barely possible that the Reports 
may furnish arguments to counsel engaged m siiuilnr 
inijuiries before the Commissioners; but, even us prece¬ 
dents, former judgments will, from difference of circiiin- 
btances, be in most cases irrelevant or misleading. Tho 
CommiHsiouoi# themselves aro poihaps not unwilling to 
call attention to deoisionH whieh may bo thought to ju'ove 
tho utility of a special tribunal. If similar piovision 
were made for the litigation which iiribcs m other 
branches of business, the Ijdw (fourts, winch have iduady 
oceupied many year*^ in construction, would loqniio 
mdciiaite exteiiblon. There is not the smallest rei'.nn why 
cases of undue piofcreuco m contnivcnt on ot tho Act of 
1^53 should not be heard and decided b)' the regular Courts. 
Tho Commissioners boast at the beginning of their Rt'port 
that tho uumlier of applications has been greater in three 
years thau it had been m the interval between 1853 and tho 
establishment of the Commission. It is time that tho exist¬ 
ence of a remedy for undue preicrciice is now more generally 
nndorstood than m former years, and it is posMblo, tliough 
'it is not certain, that tho proceedings before tho Com- 
niiasion may bo speedier and cheaper tlian before .the 
Common Ploas; but against any saving to suitors must be 
set the charge on the public funds of several thousands a 
year for a Conimission which is not yet provided with 
full employment. 

jSomo casf s winch aro not included m the pic^cnt 
Report have raised ive doubts as to tho poweis ol tho 
jCouittiiSBiont IS. In a woll-kiiowu nisiauceone of two eom- 
poting Comiximcb, wishing to eAitdin access to a Jme and 
statuui of tho rival Company, and not having sufficient 
gtuandte appear in avseition ot its claim, was allowed by 
Gowmissionors to uete local bodies as its instramouts 
fob obtaining a cjpsidei able pecuniary advantage to itself. 
By an augeniqtts fiftion tho real applicant, appi'ared as a 
(^o^defohdan^ «>iu tlio suit, and displayed appainnt 
pa^ spirit Ity ostentations readhiebs to comply with the 
jndgmtjat- of the Commihsioners in his favour. Tho pro- 
muter$ of the litigation had been defeated in an attempt to 
obtain the^ttmp bdliefib in an inquiry before a Parliamon- 
Go^mitteo; but the Commissioners assumed a right 
te provid0,for the public wmvenicnco without regard to tlio 
respective tho Companies who wore tho* sub- 

etautifld princip^ In the dispute. In other oases the Gom- 
favour applications for tho im- 
^uailwav t tations at the expense of the 
navo not even inquired whether the 
^sessed capital applteablo to the purposo. It 
unreatonable to assume that any 
exaggwated its powers; but, 
if,t^/0,Vqiteil0lners havo rightly interpreted their own 
ParUaxm^nt toast inadver- 
tj!|ttSfccgpWt|a anomiOoas pof era on a body which 
'l^o^Wn intended to ]^868 b an almost un- 
& inteTferenoe wj% properly. Two years 
hfiiboo «3cpipSf mdesj^ite powers Ure 

p«yife3©, ifetbe ordinary 
beteu^ with to |^it, 




the Ayes had it, and .suflered Itis amendment to fall to the" 
ground in })rcfeicnco to pioloiiging its eiihtenco by Mr. 
Biguar’s aid. If more members would follow Sir A. 
Gordon’s example, wo should not despair of seeing the 
fctrategy of tho obstructives work its own defeat. There 
must bo mnuy mcmbcis who havo long been dimly con¬ 
scious of wasting the time of the House of Commons, but 
havo never been really convinced of their sm until 
they saw it repioducod in colossal proportions in Mr. 
Biggar and Mr. 1 ’armu.. If these gentlemen would only 
guo full play to then* peiiiltnt emotion, the gum might 
more than comptnsate for the weary hours which must be 
laid at tho door of those two memberfl. As yet, unfortu¬ 
nately, Sir A, Gordon seems to stand alone in his dotei*mi- 
iiution to have tio fdlowship with the unfruitful works of 
Mr. Bu.oab Oil this Ramo evening the progress of the 
Mutiny Bill fclirough Committee was several times delayed 
by amendments whii h, if they were not moved with tho 
same purpose as Mr. IjIuoui’s or Mr. PAUNiLL’fi, had very 
much tho sumo cfleet. As soon as it became plain that 
‘the Irish obstructives had fixed upon the Mutiny Bill as. 
tho one which would mobt easily lend itself to their tactics, 
tho proper couuso lor all other members W’ould havo 
been to accrjit it (7} hloc Any really important amond- 
mont might have been coiumunKatcd privately to the 
SrCRE'iARi of Sta ir, and tho lorlic.iraneo ehowm in not mov- 
ing lb would of itself leave given it some ehiim on his official 
{onRiderahon Mr. Pniu Taylor muy bo H(2quitted of 
any desire to staud ivell ivith the Homo tiulcra ; but he has 
not yet bhown himself capable of imposing silono© on 
himself in oider not nninteiilionally to play into thek 
hands 

It mil be a veiy great ad\anlage if the terriblo example*' 
set by Ml lliGi.Aiv and Mr. I'AiiNFtJ, should load other 
ratmbcrK striously to consider their wa)S. A correspondonfc 
of the Tunes has bidden us take comfort on the score that 
the House has been relieved of at least half the private 
business it had foinieily lo get through, that opposed 
private business lias dLcmised iu more tban its 
natural proportion ; that theie aro no longer any 
Election Committees; and that it ir now very 

rare for a debate to bo contiunod more than two 
mghte. These giounds of consolation do not seem to bo 
very substantial. The diminution of private huaincss ih a 
saving of time to iridiv idiial members rathe r than to tho 
House of (/ogimons. Committees sit in the muniing, and, 
though the hours between twelve and four may be more 
agrsotibly passed now than they were ten year.s ago, it 
docs nob make much difference to tl e public that tho 
memlxM's come lutolhe House rathor frosber for work, Tho 
Bhortening of debates is tho result mainly of accidental 
causes. If questions of equal importanco with those 
formerly submitted lo Parliament should again come 
up, or if tho Opposition should improve iu organi/% 
tion and backbone, tboro would once more bo long 
debates on tho second reading of Bills. Besides 
whicli tho gain, if gam it bo, is pretty well noutrol- 
ked by the immensely longer timo which it takes to |)as8 
a Bill through Committee. Tho notice paper gets con¬ 
stantly fuller of notices of amendments, and questions 
which aro supposed te bo sottted by tho rojoclion of ouo 
amendment are raised again and again upon ot|i^s which 
aro littte more thau a reproduction of tho first, with such 
eolonrable differences as are required to evade tho qye at 
tho Chairman of Committees.^ Tho abuse of quojstjcns is 
le<|p4nus(dii©voufl in Ha ‘i^ults than % ^abdbi\ of 
beeatue^ ua ho discussion is' allowed 
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trusted. It is conceivable that a luomber should persuade 
Himself that the alterations which ho wishes to eeo effected 
in a Bill are so important tliat all other business should 
ivc way to them. It is charituhlo to suppose that, if he 
ad not thought thorn of some consequence, he would not 
Have proposed them, and a man easily exaggerates th< 
signifioance of changes which ho has himself sngg(-*HiL*d. 
But no one can be undor any dolusion os to llto trumpery 
nature of more thau half the questions asked in the 
House of Commons. Some of thorn rolato to mat tors 
with wbiob, on any reasonable theory of Parliamentary 
jurisdiction, the House of Commons has nothing to do. 
Others are questions which contain their own answer, 
or have already been answered by events. Others are 
asked with no other motive thau that of making a 
Minister Wy Yes or No when it is believed that he 
has some reason for preferring to say neither. Perhaps 
the silliest and most net’dle.ss question ever put was asked 
lost Monday. An old woman had died in great destitu¬ 
tion, and it appeared at the inquest that sho had boon in 
receipt of an annuity of $ 1 . from some City Company. The 
funds from which this annuity was provided had boon in¬ 
tended for the assistance of persons who were just able to 
keep thomsolves off* the parish, and it was consequently one 
of tljc conditions that they should not be j^dveu to p.mpers. 
If there had been any machinery for investigating the 
ciroumstances of the annuitants, tin's old woman would no 
doubt have been told that, as she hud no means of subsist- 
onco other than the annuity, sho was not one of the persons 
for whom it was dosigned, and consequently that sho liad 
better go into the workhouse. In the absence of such 
machinery, it was naturally assumed that, as she contiimeil 
to draw the annuity, she was able to make a living 
without applying to the Guardians. fJnfortnnately her 
independence was greater than her dread of suffering, and, 
rather than become a pauper, she was willing to starve. The 
parochial or oharitablo organization of the district may have 
been at fault in not ascertaining the state sho was in, but 
it is clear that the persons who gave the annuity were in 
no way to blame. As a mailer of piiiiciple, such gifts 
ought not to bo given to persons in receipt of parish relief, 
and the decision whether a particular case is ouo for private 
charity or the Poor-law is not one for the consideration of 
a City Company. Yet all those facts—facts which on the 
face of them showed that tho matter was not 0110 with 
which tho House of Commons could have any concern— 
were duly sot out in the shape of a question to the Home 
Segkktaky. 

The motive in all these cases is substantially the 
same. It is the fussy do.siro of notoriety which men 
feel who have neither tho ability to make themselves really 
conspicuous figures in Parliament nor tho common senso 
which would ^ow them that, without this ability, they had 
hotter remain contentedly ohscuro. The changes which the 
composition of the House of Commons has uudcrgoiio of 
late years have naturally tended to bring men of this class 
into greater prominence. Everybody knows that no man 
is so fond of having a finger in other people's business as 
the man who has retired from business on his own account. 
Tho habit of being occupied survives, though tho occupa¬ 
tion itself is gone. The House of Commons now contains 
a large proportion of members of tbi.s type. They have 
made their fortunes, and gone into Parliament, and the 
consequence is that Parliament is the place in which their 
capacity of boring others in preference to being bored 
themselves finds its natural and ample field. Something 
^ must of course be put down to their desire to stand 
well with their constituents. The fact that a member's 
name is associated with a list of amendments that fills a 
page of tho notice paper may bo turned to somo account 
in tho borough which ho represents. The elcotors do not 
know that these amendments are pure motions of 
straw, that there is not the least intention on anybody’s 
part of pressing them, and that their destined fato is to 
bo snubbed by tho Minister who has charge of the Bill, 
and then modestly withdrawn. So long as they arc still 
in tho future, they look as imposing as though* the ao- 
peptanco or rejection of them were vital to the fortunes of 
the Bill, and by the time that they have been dismissed to 
limbo their author will have another set ready, which^wiU 
have tl)o same local notoriety imd the same Parliamentaiy 
insignifioanco. Now that *the tiine of the House , of 
OommouB has become too short for all it has to do, in- 
toLTupIsOiis of this kind are no longer inzioceht. Twiddle 
may employ as many hours as treason, and when the 


Session is not at all too long for the necessary busiuess of 
Parliament if that business is to be prdperly done, a 
member who appropriates any part of it to his own private 
and particular use does as much injury to the j^olio as 
is compatible with^ his natural endowments. unfortu¬ 
nately tho diagnosis of the complaint carries ns but 
a very little way towards tho discovery of a cure. 

FACTORY AND WORKSHOP LEGISLATION. 

A BILL which aims at amonding and consolidatiog the 
whole law relating to factories and workshops may 
Hcem, in the present state of public business, to stand but a 
poor chance of becoming law this Session. A hundred 
clauses, in almost every one of which lurks something that 
is inconvenient to employers, afford a tremendous field for 
that gac 3 rilla opposition which every year becomes more 
formidable. Tho only chance that such a measure has lies 
in tho known determination of tho Government to pass it, 
and if Mr. Citoss can bring bis colleagues to give this im- 
porlanco to the Factories and Workshops Bill, it will be well 
that they should let their resolution bo known from the first. 
It might help to smooth matters if before next Thursday a 
statement was prepared showing what are the parts of tho 
Bill that introduoo any change iuto the law. A cousolida* 
tion Bill which is treated as entirely a new measure 
runs a tremendous risk of being talked out. Tho 
present Bill repeals and re-enacts some twenty statutes; 
and unhtss some effort is made to restrict the debate on 
its pri)vi.sions to those which are really new, there is no 
reason why the progress in Committoo should not bo a.s 
slow as though all tho twenty Acts wore under discussion. 
It will be a very groat gain to have the Bill passed, oven 
though it should only consolidate the existing laws. At 
present there are Factory Acts, Workshop Acta, Factory 
Extension Acts, and Workshop Regulation Acts ; and the 
restrictions upon employment impo.sed by one of tbeso 
Act.s are hardly even an index to tho restrictions upon em¬ 
ploy mout imposed by tho others. In some instances tlio 
distinction corresponds with a real distinction in tho cha- 
ranter of the labour, but in others it is purely arbitrary. 
This state of things increases tho work of the In- 
spectors, leaves great room for evasion, and even for 
genuine ignorauco of tho law, and irritates those em- 
plpyors who think that they are more hardly dealt with 
th'an tlieir neighbours. The Reports of tho Factory In¬ 
spectors are full of examples of all these inconveniences 
arising from tho present confused sUto of the law, and 
if Mr. Cross succeeds this year in putting an end to it, 
lie will havo made a considei’ablc addition to his legislative 
successes. 

Anything like detailed criticism on a Bill of this nature 
must bo reserved for a later stage of its progress. All that 
can now be attempted is to give a general view of what it 
proposes to make law. Tho Bill begins by providing that 
all factories and workshops sbidl be kept clean, free from 
offensive effluvia, not overcrowded to a degree injurious to 
health, and so ventilated as to render harmless the gases 
and other impurities generated in the coarse of the manu- 
faoture. In the next place, certain 8{>ecified machinery 
is to be securely fenced, and the Inspector may call on the 
occupier of any factory to fence any machinery not so speci¬ 
fied if it shall appear to be dangorous. In ibis 
an appeal will lie to arbitrators appointed by each 
Tho same process may be resorted to in the case of grind¬ 
stones which are either faulty or insecfwely fixed. Tho 
remainder of the first part of the Bill refatos to the employ¬ 
ment of women and children. Women are not tb be emptoyed 
in any textile factory, except during a period of twAver 
consecutive hours, beginning either six or seven in the 
morning and ending either at six or seven i|i tho evening. 
Out of these hours not less than two^ shaU be devoted to 
meals, and no woman or young ^rson ^shaU be employed 
continuously for more than four hours ^nd a Halt The 
regulations about the |mployment of oHildreu are more com¬ 
plicated. In factories^ no olwd—that is, person under 
fourteen—can be employed except on altorijato days, or on 
the morning or afternoon of successive days. The rules for 
non-toxtilo factories for workshops are substantially 
tho same as for textile faetories except thkt in some parti- 
oulars a )ittle more T^'ork is alloIRrw to be dene ia them. 
Woifien employed in workshops which employ children are 
to bo treated ed thbugh they were!** young persona ” j but 
whore uo^children dr young persons are employed, women 
may be employed for a period of not more than twelve 
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hoQfs, inclasii^ of meals, between 6 A**, and ^ p.m. 
The linrs assigned for meals most bo the same fop all 
children, young persons, and women omployod in the 
factory or worteshop. Children who are employed in 
the morning must go to school in the afLemoon, children 
who are employed in the afternoon mast go to school in 
the inorning, and children who work every other day must 
attend school in the morning and afiornoon of the alternate 
day, If a child has not made the proper number of attend- 
anoes in any week, he will not be allowed to go to work 
J^til he has made np the deficient attendances. The prin¬ 
cipal teacher of the school at which a child attends may 
apply to the employer to deduct the schooling of the child 
from his wages, and the employer must thereupon pay over 
the deducted pence to the teacher. In tho case of persons 
under sixteen there is a farther provision that they shall 
not be employed in factories or in certain classes of work¬ 
shops without a medical certificiate that they arc physically 
fit for it. In the case of those who hold tliese certificates, 
tho Inspector may insist upon a fresh examination being 
made of any person under sixteen whom ho thinks to bo 
unfit for work. 

Certain classes of factories and workshops are snbjocted 
to exceptional exemptions, and also to exceptional dis¬ 
abilities. In places where grinding, glazing, and polishing 
on a wheel is carried on, tho Inspector may order 
tho use of a fan to prevent tho inhalation of dust; and 
whore flax or hemp is spun in a wet Btato tho 
workers must bo protected from water and steam. 
Children and young persons arc not to bo employed iu 
certain specified processes .which arc specially injurioas to 
health. In certain other unhealthy employments no child or 
woman is allowed to remain d wing mcalsin those parts of the 
factory or workshop in which particular processes arc carried 
on ; and tho Secketari’ of State may extend this prohibi¬ 
tion to other classes of workshops if it shall appear to him 
necessary, or may rescind it if he shall be of opinion that 
tho nc('d has ceased. Tho list of exceptions as regards 
hours of work is a very long one. In certain cases in 
which tho cu.stoms or exigencies of the trade either gene¬ 
rally or in any particular locality require it, tho SEcrtETARvr 
of State may permit work to begin later in the morning 
and end proportionately later in the evening. In laco 
faclorics a boy above 8i.\tccii may begin work as early as 
four in the morning or as late as ten iu tho evening, pro¬ 
vided that his hours of actual work do not exceed nine, 
that, if ho is employed early in tho morning, ho 
shall not bo employed late at night on the same 
day, and that if he is employed late at night ho shall 
not bo employed early in tho inorning of tho next day. 
Several trades have ccrlain liberty in tho matter of hours 
specifically granted to them. Iu cases in which the 
business depends on tho weather or on the season of the 
year, young persons and women may bo employed for 
fourteen hours on any one day, provided that they are not 
BO employed for more than five days in any ono week, or 
for moro than forty-eight days, or, iu tho case of women, 
ninety-six* days, in tlio year, Wlierc tho process at which 
children or women are employed is in an incomplete state 
at tho end of the day, they may be employed for half an 
hour longer on condition that their aggregate work in 
that week does not exceed tho proscribed number of hours. 
Boys above fourteen may be employed at night provided that 
they are not employed during tho day preceding or follow¬ 
ing, and that they are not employed more than six nights 
in a fortnight. Inspectors appointed under the Act will have 
power to enter any factory or workshop, taking with them, 
if need bo, a constable or a certifying surgeon, to require 
the production of all documents kept in pursuance of tho 
law, and to examine any person whom they find employed in 
a factory or workshop, or whom they have reasonable cause^ 
to believe to be employed there, or to have been employed 
within the two months preceding. Any person delaying 
to admit an Inspector, or concealing from him any child 
or woman, wiU be deemed gnilty of obstruction. The In¬ 
spector will have tho powet of appointing certifying 
surgeons. The name and address of the Inspector and 
surgeon, with an abstract of the Act, must be affixed at tho 
entrance of evory factory or 'workshop so as to be easily 
read by the prsons employed. 

It will oe seen tliat, though the particular pro¬ 
visions of this Bill may nehd consideration and revision, 
it would be difficult to make tho scope.of it more oompre* 
hensive. The whole area of %omen and children’s la£mr 
is covered by it \ and, as regards the former at fldl events, it 


will probably be contended that there is rather too mooh. 
interforcnoe witbtheir right to make their livelihood at tbeir 
own pleasure. The Bill has the merit of Iwing as suntde 
and intcUigiblo as tho complicated character its pwwi- 
sions will admit; and, if ii is passed, wo shall for the fimt 
timo know what the precise law about factories and work¬ 
shops is. 


MR. CROSS AND TBE TICIIDORNE DEPUTATION. 

I T is much to bo regretted that tho Hohb Sbcrrtary, 
though as usual acting with the best intentions, 
should have made tho g^rcat mistake of departing from, an 
old and sound precedent in granting what Mr. Waallry 
himself has admitted to be “ the nnnsual pnviloge of a 
“ personal interview ” to a set of persons who wish to 
upset the ordinary course of justice. Mr. Whallet also 
explained that “ the deputation desired to have the op- 
“ portunity of bringing before the right hououiublo gentle- 
“ man such furtlier evidence as might bo available in 
“ support of tho appeal on behalf of the convict that ho 
** was the person bo pretended to be— Roger Tichborkr, 
“ or, at all events, not Arthur Orton, or, failing to 
“ establish either of thoso propositions, that he had not had 
“ tho means of conducting his defence in such a manner 
“ as justice required.'’ It appears that the Home Sbcre- 
tary was not beforehand aware of the particular points 
which tho deputation wished to bring under his notice; 
but ho can have had no doubt as to that after Mr. 
WiiArLRY’s explanation. Indeed, ho himself desired the 
deputation “ plainly to underatand that it had not bwn 
“ tho prnctico in this Office for the Secretary of State ever 
“ t.o receive a deputation in respect to any criminal, and 
“ thoreforo it was quite impossible to allow any discossion 
“ on tho merits oftho case itself.” And there he ought clearly 
to have stopped, or rather ho ought to have in the first in- 
stfince refused to receive the deputation for this obvious and 
well-established reason. Yet he not only foil into this 
error, but even allowed Mr. De Morgan to justify un¬ 
questionably unlawful tnmultuons gathering in close 
proximity to the IIousos of Parliament on tho previoiw 
evening; and did not stop even Mr. Skipworth, althonA 
his previous eccentricities wore so well known, until he 
made a declaration that there was “ a very serious agita- 
“ tion in the country upon this question, and tliat it had 
“ gone on increasing, and was likely to increase, and that 

” nothing but an outbreak - And here, at lost, it 

dawned on Mr. Cross that this was not language to which 
a Minister could listen. But, unfortunarely, he again 
put himself bark into a false position when, after thii 
outrageous demonstration, he said, “ T thought it best for 
“ rae to say what 1 hod to say to you in this room, and 
“ to state to you exactly the views, nob only of this Gtevem- 
“ meut, bub of any other Government, on that point **; and 
that it was “ only right that you should understand that, 
“ while I meet you hero, in a somewhat unusual way, to 
“ spe^ak to you privately, and not from my place in Par- 
“ liamont, if a motion should be made to hear any one 
“ from the Bar as asked, I should feel bound to advise tho 
“ House not to accede to it.” It is obvious that nothing can 
bo more inconvenient and dangerous than to permit pres- 
suro of this kind to be brought to bear on a Minister in order 
to get Governmcniito overrule tho ordinary administration of 
justice; and it is to bo hoped that a firm stand will in 
future bo made against such illogical and nsoless conces¬ 
sions as that which Mr. Cross has granted in this case. 
At the timo of the Hyde Park the Minister who bad 
to discuss tho question with tho loaders of tho mob was 
moved to tears; and the present Home Secretary’s 
fatherly and confidential talk with tho Tichborne deputa¬ 
tion seems to be a weakness of tho some kind. 


THE VICTORIOUS CITT. 

A LTHOUGH Cairo is, strictly speaking, iu Africa, it U the most 
intensely and typicidly Asiatic city in the world. Except, 
perhaps, at Damascus, there is no other place in whidti the chaiae- 
teristics of tho Mahometan Semitic races can be so easily studied. 
The people call themselves not Egyptians, but Arabs. They talk 
AramC| and are of the religion of the Arabian- Prophet} thongli 
it would not he easy to sav ftom what original stock mey are leAy 
derived. Are they, in the main, deecendants of the ancient uh 
habitants of Memphis P The 0 <mts, whose name would make theoi 
the representatives of the old J^rptians, are even now easi^ dis- 
tingaished lirom the ordinary Arabs ” by their superior appear- 
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tham witl^out loss of tomjpor will uot be irritated by Highland 
midges on a salmon river—porhaps the most maddening of all 
bea?en's creatures-^^nor by the arrangemeuts of the Motro],)olitan 
Itailway^. nor by the music and the monkeys of Italian organ- 
grinders* 


THE NEXT .CONCLAVE. 1 

T T would be, in ecclesiastical phraseology, exceedingly “ rash and ‘ 
-1- temerarious ” to hazard any contideiit prediction as to the pre- ' 
cise date of the next Papal Conclave. Beyond the facts, on the one 
hand, that Pius IX. has alUiined to a very great age, and on the 
other hand that be belongs to an exceptio'nally loug>lived ihinily, 
and still retains at eighty-tivo a very exceptional command of both 
bis mental and bodily fucnltu*^, there are no very trustworthy data 
to go upon. It is true that scarcely a day passes wilhoui some 
fresh report of his failing health, to bo followed the next day by a 
fresh contradiction. But there are ao many people wdth wliom it 
appears to be a mutter of policy always to represent the Pope as . 
moribund, if not actually dying, and .so many more with whom it is | 
almost a matter of faith to represent ilia Holiness as in a stute of | 
robust health—as though bodily “ iudeleotibility " W'cro incJiulod in i 
the Vatican decree—that the reports of oirher kind have to bo so i 
largely discounted us to become praeticuily worthless. In \iow 
however of thePopti’agre.it age, and tlm signs of gradually iu<Tcasing 
weakness about which there does not seem to be much tlispuie, it is 
uatuml that the question of what is to happen al tor his death should 
be regarded as not “ b<*yond the uinge of practieal politii-s.” , 
Hence the endless surmises, and the vast amount of information— i 
by no means uniformly correct — volunteered from v.uious miarlers ' 
as to the arraDgemciils of Papal elections in genmal, and tlio pro- ‘ 
bablo conduct and issue of the approaching Conclave. Wo review ed 
not long since a gossipy book of Mr. Adolphus TrollopeV, based 
so far as the facts are concerned on Mr. Cartwright’s classical worlt 
on the subject, but with a considerable admixture of tictiori and an 
inordinate amount of padding superadiled by himself. Mr. Taylor 
inues has taken up the question in a more serious spirit, as might 
be expected, in the Cmtrniporaj'y Heeit w, and has studied Mr. 
Cartwright’s book to better purpose than Mr. Trollope, and without 
.Mr. Trollope’s perverse passion for obtruding inacciinite corrections 
of his own. imt, if lie. is sounder and less iiivenMve in his history, 
Mr. Innes is umch bolder in his iheoiizing as to the luture, • 
and all the concluding portion of his essay roads very 
much as if the wish had Wn allow'cd to become the father 
of his thought. A reform of tliu Koiiiau Culholic. Church may be a 
very laudable aspimliou or a lugntimuto aim of action, but even 
balhorllyacinthe's hair would stand on end at llu' very simple 
and.drastic scheme proposed by this writer for itsn.'.couiplishment. 
Wo have no disposition to quarrel with his oponing.statement that 
the Conclave on the death of the piusent Pope will be one of 
tiie most important in history, nor have we any objection to his in¬ 
quiring,'if he pleases, “ what are the greater questions which must 
then emerge?^ But we cannot agree with liiin Lliat one of these 
“gieater questions” will be the competition—and, as he evidently 
.anticipates, the successful competition—of an anti-Popc. 

After some stray remarks on the ceremonial of Concl.ives wliich 
will tell Mr. Cartwright's readers nothing new, the writer quotes 
the three articles of the Italian Guarantee J.aws bearing on a 
I’apal interregnum which distinctly semire the peisomd and 
olticial freedom of the Cardinals; and although tlieie is no special 
provision authorizing them, as the Pope himself is uutliori/.ed, to 
retain guards of their own, we cannot see what practical dill’erence 
that would make as long as the Goveruiuent honestly in¬ 
tended to keep faith with the Curia. Prom these minor 
points Mr. Innes passes to what he rather oddly calls ‘‘the 
power of an existing Pope over the Assembly which is 
to elect his successor.’’ This of course can only moan tho 
power of a Pope during life over the Hacrod College in Idling up 
vacancies, I'estricting or annulling the rights of its members, and 
suspending, as Ims been done in some exti'eme cases, under tho 
plus of urgent necessity, the onlinary regulations us to time, place, 
■iitd other technical details, for the Conclave meeting after his 
death. Here, again, Mr. Innes has simply borrowed from Mr. 
Cartwright’s booK inl'ornmliou with which our readers may alrt'udy 
bo presumed to he familiar. But when he makes the marvellous 
issertion that, il the exisLiug holder of the Papal Chair has tho 
unlimited power of appoinlitig, and also of dojxisiug, tho electors, 
the eiection ie virtually left in hie /umdSf' we ciiunot but feel that 
there are other parts of Mr. Cartwright’s instruclivo volume, to say 
nothing of the whole‘history of the Papacy, which he has studied 
to very little purpose indeeii. lii the limc place, according to all 
pTBCuaent tho Pope lias no power whatuver of ''deposing the 
aleclors," though Pius IX. ad'oetod to do ho in tho notorious case 
oJ Cardinal Andrea—an arbitrary streudi of prerogative which would 
cui'liiinly have been called in question, and aimo.Hl certainly disal¬ 
lowed, if the Cardinal had happened to survive him. In the 
next ^lice, the elaborate and studiously complex machinery 
of election suggests d what the unbiokon experience of cen¬ 
turies Confirms a pmtemn^ that it is simply impoHsible to conjee- ! 
turo—Still more to decide—beforelmna, who will prove tho 
successful candidate. 1 'ho last Conclave is a case in point. 
Gregory XVI. hail reigned long enough to fill the*8acred College 
wi^ “ creetures” of hw own, and the Conservative party^ as it is 
called, among tho Cardinals hud an overwholming majority, in 
spite of whi<^ the electiou iell upon that one of their number who 


was reputed to be the extremest liberal. It is, Indeed, open to • 
Pope, u he 80 pleases, seci'etly to nominate bis socoessor, and some 
very eminent ponlifls, like Hildebrand, have been request^ to do eo. 
But such an act cotdd have no binding vnlidi^ after his deceit, 
and it is very unliWy that Pius IX., who is not ladring in Italian 
shrewdness, has taken a step the almost ineviteble result of which 
would bo to secure tho rejection of his nominee, from the resent* 
ment of the Cardinals at such an interference with the fr^om ol 
election. That he may have drawn up, like some of his prede¬ 
cessors, a dispensing bull or brief as to certain technical anange- 
mentfl of tho Conclave is highly probable, though the necessity ibr 
using it does not at present a])pear very likely to arise,^ 

So far Mr. Jnnes has not dona much more than cite or paro- 
phraso various passages of Mr. Cartwright's liook, with a running 
commentary of liomo not very felicitous remarks and inferences of 
his own. ]Jut when ho proceeds from these “ internal questions” 
to con.rider the superseding by some external power of the rights of 
the Conclave altogether in the election of Topes, he touches on a 
mucli larger and more difficult question, and liia treatment of it 
bhows that lie has got quite out of his dejith, and is eogagod 
iu conHtruefing with some ingenuity a paper theory which has 
no real relation to the forces actually in conflict. As a paper 
theory it may have iis interest, but it sheds no new light on 
existing facts. 'J’hat we have not at all exaggerated the scope of 
his article is clear from the concluding words, where, in reference 
to a statoiiiunt that, whatever changes in the detailed urrangement 
may bo designed, “tho pnnciiile of the (Conclave has boon pre¬ 
served,"the writer observes, “ What if luiropo in the present— 
w'hat if the Church in the future--should object most of all 
to tliat very principle ? ” llo speaks accordingly of the gmt 
questien of the validity of the coming election having been tiret 
raised by Trineo Bismarck’s Circular addressod tq, tho European 
Goverumouls iu May 1872, claiming for them a nght to control 
tho legitimacy of tho election, to which however they (very wisely) 
gave, it is said, a negative reply.” And then follows an account 
ot a newspaper coutroveiay on tbe same subject carried on between 
the official, or officious, organs of tho German and Italian Govern¬ 
ments three years later, wliich of course led to no practical result. 
jMr. luncs tlien goee on to explain more exactly w'hat he means and 
desires. The primary question, he considei’s—the italics are his own 
—willbe‘'thttlor/<;toyniri’onofth0!iew Popo”hy ihedifl’orentGoveru- 
inenla, inasmuch as “disavowed of the tyrant— dhMmu'c —is thft 
proper rchporibe to tyninny,*’ which ought thereforo to have been 
adopted alt-er the Vatican Council, only it was hardly possible to 
do so at the time. But ‘'the whole course of the German protest 
against Vaticanism,*’as revealed in llm h'ulk laws—which hiws to 
many lookers-on appear quite as tyrannical us the Papal policy 
which aIJ'oidod a pieLext ibr them—“ points to thi.s as probable in 
the future, if not already anticipated.” It ia perhaps just conceiv¬ 
able that I’rinco Bismarok may contcMiiplale something of the kind, 
but it will hnrdly be contended that the fulnro of the Papacy rests 
with him. The essayi.Ht next appeals to the veto on Papal 
elections hitherto recognized — in usage, we may add, for 
it is not guaranteed by any writlen enactment—in ilio Crowua 
of Prance, Austria, and Spain. Ho omits to notice that tins 
right could only bo exercised once in each Conclave, and only 
ugrinst a candidate who had not yet been elected ; and he quite 
mistakenly assumea that it is derived from tho Homewbat indehuite 
riglits formerly cl.iimed, and occasionally exercised, by the bead of 
the Holy Komaii Pinpire. To base on this wholly inadequate and 
partly lictitiuua plea a demand for an absolute veto, and something 
more than a veto, on future Pa}>ai elections, in behalf of tho 
Protestant German Empire as heir by default of the defunct 
Holy Homan Empire, is nothing short of grotesque. The essayist 
has more ivason for surmising that the Cardinals may not 
improbably demur to tbe existing claim of veto on the 
score of the altered relations of the Catholic Governments 
to the Church; and tho fact, to which he docs not advert, 
of no representative of tho Catholic Powers being invited, 
according to former procedents, to attend the Vatican Council 
points in that direction. But the right of veto, na hitherto 
allowed, is hardly important enough to bo worth any very severe 
struggle on either side. 

'J'ho great object of the paper, however, is not to vindicate 
the claims of liie Catholic States or of Protestant Germany, 
but of schismatic Italy—as the Vatican regards it—to an 
absolute veto, or rather, if we rightly understand him, an 
absolute nomination of “ the Bishop of Rome and chief pastor of 
the Italian Church.” Italy, we are told, “represents a native 
Church jealous of its original rifbts and claiming to have not a mere 
share, but a full election of tho Bishop of Rome.” And then follows 
a disquisition on the proper course lot the Italian Government to 
pursue iu the event of its judging the election of the Conclave to bo 
invalid, and deciding to support tho undoubtedly “ preferable 
right” of tho Bishop appointed “ the Christian people,” that is, 
tho people of Italy. ISow certainly, if the question were simply 
of electing an Italian primate, tbe Italiaos might very well be ien 
to settle tho matter lor themselves, nor would any outsider have 
much temptation to interi'ere. But it is precisely bwauso Ute Pope 
notoriously is—we need not stay to inquire here whether he ougot 
to be—a good deal more than an Italian primate, that Innes 
or anybody else thinks it worth while to discuss “ the coming Con¬ 
clave ” at all If indeed His Holiness should ever be reduced to that 
position, the discussion would tjpso fucto cease to have any general 
interest, but meanwhile it is absurd to speak na if the Italian 
I Government or the Italian people had any exclusive or oven 
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pepoDdenting claim to *•1®“?. “ 

fnt^Mtional »ad worldwide Ohutoh. Nor ate we mMj 
imptaaud with the feimeai »d •«en»te appwciatum of the 
due Umiti of oiWl and telipoue libam of a writw who deeigoatm 
the Clerical Abuaea Kll-we fimw heja w^ in apeaklng of it 
aa a law already oeared-aa "a douhtlul .defenelYe Bieaaure,_the 
seeea^tT ofwhlchhaa been proved t^the Tenomoua Allocataonetuco 
iaeued.''' Even granting for atgument’a aake the ioetiee of hie 
account of the AJlocation,thiBia very like eaying that the Star 
Chamber was A doubtful defeneiyo measure, the necessity of 
which was proyed by the venomous abuse it provoked from Prynne 
other crop-eared Puritans. 

^^ut we have a final criticism of a purely coramonsense kind to 
make on the essayist's programme for the future ecclesiastical 
policy of Italy. Does he seriously imagine that it would work? An 
example nearer homo may serve to illustrate our meaning. A serious 
controversy haa been occasioned in this country by recent changes 
in the ecclesiastical law which have led a considerable number 
of the clergy and laity of the l^tablished Church, richtly 
or wrongly, to question the claim of the personage holding 
ofiice as Dean of Arches to be so entitled or to exercise the juris¬ 
diction belonging to that Court. 1 'heir objections have already 
led to grave practical complications, and are at this moment being 
presseo, or anout to he pressed, on the attention of the highest 
authorities in Church and State. Now let us suppose that their 
allegations as to the wholly novel and irregular method of Lord 
Penzance’s appointment were so absolutely unquestionable aa to be 
in fact unquestioned, and that, instead of a large and influential party 
demurring to his jurisdiction, the entire bi^y of the episcopate, 
clergy, and lay communicants of the Oburch, with a few insignifi¬ 
cant exceptions, was unanimous in repudiating his claims and 
refusing oil recognition of his authority. Is it not f>bvioua that the 
Court, whatever its legal and Parliamentary title, would be reduced 
to a pure nonentity and would soon couse to exist even in name ? 
Well, that would he just the po.sition of a Pope appointed ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Taylor Innes'a suggestion, and recognized 
as such by the Italian Government; with tins difference, how¬ 
ever, that he would ex hypothesi be confronted by a rival 
elected in the ordinary manner, and whose claims would be all but 
universally acknowledged by the entire hierarchy, priesthood, and 
laity of the Homan Catholic Church. Thai there is the smallest 
likelihood of tho Italian Government placing itself in so ridiculous 
a position we do not fur a moment suppose. The essayist, as was* 
observed before, is simply employed in building a house of cards, but 
as ho evidently labours under the delusion that it is an edifice of 
solid stone, and may find some readers sufliciently ignorant of the 
fiicts of the cose to agree with him, it may be as well to disabuse 
their minds at once of a chimera which can only damage the cause 
it is apparently intended to promote. The issue of the next Con¬ 
clave will no doubt bo a matter of J^luropean intere.^t, but it cer¬ 
tainly will not be decided by the short and cosy method of 
fiuporeeding the Conclave and putting one or more of the Govern¬ 
ments of Europe into its place. 


THE 80 CIE 1 T rOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS. 

W E have over and over again, in discussing Sir John Lubbock's 
Bill year by year, spoken our mind as to the necessity of 
some provision for the medieval os well as for the primmval monu¬ 
ments of the history of our island. And in the discussion of the 
Bill the point was raised more than once both by tho friends and 
by the enemies of the Dill. Some said. Instead of protecting 
cromlechs and barrows, why not rather protect castles and 
abbeys ? Others said, Why not, when protecting cromlechs and 
barrows, protect castles and abbeys as well P Either point of view 
starts from the position that medimval monuments are at once worth 
preserving and also need some special care to preserve them. But 
the buildings which were in the minds of those who thus spoke on 
either side in the debate were doubtless mainly ruined or forsaken 
buildings—buildings which are not applied to any practical 
purpose of modern life. W'hen men speak in this way. the chances 
V are that by castles and abbeys they mean only ruined castles and 
ruined abbeys. To be sure there are at this moment some people 
who live in castles and others who live in abbeys; but that is 
altogether another use of the words. We will not go so far as to 
suggest that the members on either aide who spoke of abbeys 
belonged to the sect which holds that no building can be an abbey 
till it is ruined, and that eve:^ building becomes an abbey when 
it is ruined. But we mav be sure that it was mainly ruined 
abbeys that they were thinking of; they had in their mind 
Eountoins and Tintern rather than Westminster and Tewkes¬ 
bury. It is quite certain that, as a class, our medieval 
monuments do stand in need of protection just as much 
as our primeval monuments. There am a few specially 
striking and fiimous monuments of each class which it is hmd to 
bslieve that any man would press the rights of ownership so far as 
to d^troy. But the smaller and less luiuwn objects of each class 
lire in equal danger of actual destruction, while even those of each 
class which are in no danger of actual destruction, am still in 
danger, both from mere neglect, and sometimes from attempts at 
pi-eservation which, though well meant^ ai'e ill judjged. But how 
stands the case with regaid to those buildings which are still in 
actual use, be they churches, castles, town halls, houses, pr any¬ 


thing else? Donottliey need protection just os much se tho, 
primesval remains pnd the ruined medieval buildings ? Wo may 
Bgmn make tbe same distinction which We made with re^ird to 
the two other classes, As far as actual destruction goes, tho 
greater and more famous buildings are safe. There are some 


would be too strong for the wanton exercise even of a legal right. 
But the smaller and less known buildings of thb claas are really in 
more danger than any other. It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that our smaller domestic antiquities perish daily. If tiiey stand on 
large properties, tbe owners perhaps never heiird of them, and they 
perish at the will of some Uuiant or agent. In other coses, as con¬ 
stantly happuns in towns where old houses are common, the owner 
himself is often soiue uuo who destroys without knowing what ho 
is destroying, if indeed he does not see something clover in the act 
of destruction itself. Or again, sometimes ecclesiastical bodies will be 
seized with a faneyfor destroying the subordinate buildingsattoched 
to their churches. Monastic buildings, prebendal houses, will fall 
one after another, because the dignitary or tho dignitary's wife 
either never saw them or fancies they would be better out of 
way. In short, as for os actual destruction goes, all three classes, 
primsoval monuments, ruined buildings, buildings still in use, are 
all in much the same case. Some examples of all three classes are 
safe enough ; but a vast number of all three classes remain daily 
exposed to every kind of risk, from mere ignorance and carelessness, 
sometimes from actual love of destructiqn, sometimes, one may 
suspect, from that feeling which some philosophers say is the 
groundwork both of man s benevolent and malevolent actions—the 
pleasure of showing that ho has tho power of doing either as he 
thinks good. 

But the buildings which are still in use lie open to another and 
much more .subtle kind of danger, danger at the hands, not of those 
who despise them, but of those who reverence them—not of those 
who do not understand them, but of those who do. Great and 
famous examples of this class are much more dangerously threatened 
by liiosa who are indlued to take too much care ot them than 
they are by tbose-who are inclined to take too little. That is to 
say, while they ore in no danger of open and avowed destruction, 
they are in great danger of that subtler form of destruction which 
masks itself under the guise of restoration. They are in no danger 
of being pulled down as wholes; but they are in danger of having 
their genuine details taken away bit by bit, and modern details— 
exact copies perhaps, but still new work and not old—put in their 
place. On this subject too we have often spoken our mind. Wo have 
often made our protest against tbe reckless way in which ancient work 
Is made to give way to new in restored buildings, and especially in 
restored churches. Wo may he sure that, since the fasliion of re- 
stciration set in, there has been hardly any restoration on a large 
scale in which a great deal of ancient work has not been destroyed 
which, with a little more care, might perfectly well have lieen 
saved. Sometimes this needless destruction is the fault of the 
architect hirastdf, somotimos the fault of bis employers, sometimes 
the fault of neither architect nor employers, but of builders, work¬ 
men, and the like, who have a fancy for making eve^tbiug spick 
and span, and who will in some heedless moment aestroy what 
both architect and employers wished to keep. These things go on 
daily; they are bad enough in England, and they are worse in 
France. lUstoratiou has brought about so much destruction that 
it is no wonder that it has Mcomo a byword, and that in the 
minds of all who really care for ancient buildings the piesuiup- 
tion has come to bo against any so-called restoration; the man 
who designs to be a restorer must prove that he is not likely to 
bo a destroyer. 

Things lieing as they are in this matter, it is not wonderful if 
some have gone so far os to condemn all restoration altogether, to 
argue that, at the utmost, nothing should ever be done to an ancient 
building beyond such mere repairs and strengthenings as may keep 
it from faUing or hinder tho rain from coming in. Mr. Huskin, 
many years back, put forth this doctrine with all the vehemence ox 
his rhetoric; indeed we ore not clear lliat he would have allowed 
such merq subsLantiol repairs as we have just excepted. In Mr. 
Ruskin's view it was better to pull down an ancient building 
than to restore it. Whatever the pulling down was, it was not a 
lie, while the restoration was a lie. The same line is taken, with 
less of rhetoric but with more of argument, in a paper now before us 
which contains iho prospectus of a Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings.” Tlie Society as yet boasts of no President; 
but it has a Committee and a Secretary, the Secretary being 
Mr. William Morris, while on the Committee are the names of Mr. 
Carlyle, Mr. Stopferd Brooke, Mr. Sidney Colvin, and 3 Ir. C. J. 
Fauikner. The paper is well worth reading; it is a calm, clear, 
and logical statement of one side of a case; but to our mind it 
leaves out the other side. It is imlike some pleadings which .bteak 
down of themselves before the answer conies, for it is thoroughly 
good till we get the answer; but we certainly think that there is 
an answer. 

The argument, if we rightiy understand it, runs thus:--*Archi¬ 
tecture as an art died out just as the study of architecture as a 
branch of history began. Therefore in our ag^, while we know 
historically about all earlier stylos better than any age did before, 
while we respect and admire tho buildings of all earlier timea 
more than they ever were respected and admired before, we have^ 
unlike all earlier times, for practical purposes no architeotuiil style 
of our own. In otlieragcs men know more of tho art and less of tbe 
history. Architecture was to them the practice of a living ai't, not 
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the studv of a past hifttory. Their own style was to them a living did, by the fall of the tower^ heooitne y&y ipocpvioi^ for its 
tiling; ft was the only stvle which they knew how to work. They present nse. Yet we cannot that eiiy erne wiooW i^^y 

therefore freely destroyed, altered, added to, the huildiogs of arghfi, 6 ither that the chuwho^i^ttdhave bewfoteakenrit^^ 
former times, and they did it always in the style of their own ago or that the tower ahouid haye been dewgned^ rebuilt in some 
without r^iiaid to the stvle of the earlier work. They destroved hideous fashion, to the epmlinff of th^i genwa), eubot of the build* 
ami rebuilt, but they destroyed and rebuilt openly an’d honestly, ing, simply lest some one should mistake the new towsr for eo did 
The newwork announced itself ns new, and did not pretend to be one. , ^ , 

the old or an imrtalion of the old. Each buildiug in its successive The truth is that buildings wluch aso actually in use—churohes, 
ehaugeshasa historv.-and the history of ninny buildings is the houses, Jiallw, or any other—while they are monuments, am some* 
history of the art itself in its succcHsivo styles. Even the latest thing besides mciiminonts. Or rather they aro mmiumenfo in two 
end worst changes thus had their lustorictil value. In a modern ways, one ot which is forgotten in the present appeah \>est*- 
restoration, on the other luuid, ha\ing no style of our own, wo miustfr Abbey and \Ve 8 tmiD 8 tor IliJl are monuments of 
oanuot in tlic wiino way luM and alter in our own stylo. What wo art; but they are also monuiuouts in another sense j they are.^Ji«ta 
profess to do is to bring the building back to the stato in which it nf the continuous history and life of the English nation. Acemrdiug 
was at some pirticuliir point which, cither in iho general history to the ai'guuicnt belore us, if Westminster Abboy should need 
of the art or in the history of the particular building, is hidd to some work greater than mere physical repair, it ought to be forsaken ^ 
have been its highest point. We thus w ipo out tho hibtorv of the it should bo left cumbering the pound and doing nothing, while a 
building by destroying everything later limn the chosen point, and new place should bo built lor the crowning of our kings. Surely 
putting in its sUnul soiuetbing which is a ujoiUmii iiiiitiilinn of the this would bo a far greater sin aguinst all histori^l feeling than to- 
fctyle of the chosen point. b'uTthoiw»re, wv oltcii octmilly destroy lebuild some part of the building where rebuilding was really 
work of the chosen period itself, if it is at all dec;:) ed. and put nect*ssary. A window ia blown in, a pillar wUl no longer stoidt 
modern work in iiiritalion of it in its stead. Thi-? ia avti.stically a the weiyht upon it. Ts the abbey to be foi’Sakon, and something 
forgery. It is further unreal, bccuuso the null life of ihc new built instead, rather than moke ft newwindow ora now piUai. 
ancioDt building sprang largely from much in tho religion, thoiiglit, Or if we are allowed to make ft new window or a new pillar, 
find manners of past times, wliicli has pasw^d iiAvay hwpoU'fi^ly (md are we bound to ximke sinuething incongruous of sot purpose, l(»t 
for over; it is therwtorn unvo.al to ivsttno wlmt diivotly .sprang fioiu anybody ^h<^uld mistake it for ancient work ? ^ Surely no one will 
those Icfit feelings, and wdiat, without tliwu, bus no lilb or mean- defend either of these courses. AVhen a building is still in use, its 
ing. Wo inu.st then never roslnri*; we may only repair. Wo (’oiitinuou.s use ia p.art ol iu history ; in truth, it is the very first and 
may prop a fulling wall ; we muy mend a roof eo as (o keep it greateFl part <*1 ii.s history. Iho continuous uso ot the building is- 
wentber-tight ; but w'e must do all this «s uii.ru phv.vical repair, iiioiv luoimmerdul, more hu^torical, than anything else. Whatever,, 
wiihoiit any uUempt at ait, above all, willio-’l any attompt of tliereloi’e, is necessary for that contiuunuH u.so must be fearlessly 
imitaiing the art of any }vist time. mu^t, in the’word.H of the done. We mm-t keep tlio building whole and sound by neceswry 
pa]n'r itself, detormi no “to resist all tompeiing with either the repair.^!; and si i rely it is not'too much to add that, when those 
liibric or oriiHmont of tlic building us it j'l.-iiuls; if it lias becoiuo neeos.'ifiry repairs imply tho reconstruction of some artistic 
jneonvenieiit for its prerent use, to raiMWinotber building rath.'r feature, we ftliould not wantonly distiguro tho building by umJIdng 
than alter or enlarge the old one; in line, to treat our aneiv.ni tlic new column, window, or doorway ostonlatiously ugly, 
buildings r.s uioiunii(jnt.s of a bygone nrt, eivited by bygone oslenlatiiiusly out of harmony with tho rest. In ah oil, while u 
mmuiors, tlrd modern art cniinot meddle with without d<‘stro\ing,” forsaken building belongs wholly to llie past, in a building which 
This, w-e think, is a fair rttatement of the fugmueut of the pro- is _f^lill iu u.‘:e tho p.ist and the present both Imvo ii nlifire uud 
poEs.id yoeietv. As wo paiil, the nrgunieut is perfect from it.s neitlier muHt be sacrifieed to tho other. Or wo ujight put it that 
ow’u side. If buildings were simply historical monuinetits of tbc past has a twofold claim, one side of w'hicb i.^i iiu’g'otteu if w'c 
art, if they were simply, hko paintings, statues, monuments to forsiiko an ancient building rather iJittn to rostvn-e tlio 
of nrt of any oilier kind, valuablo for tlieir beauty and their sm-allost portion of it. ...... 

liiatory, but soi'ving no pr.u.tical purpo.s<', Ihn argument would We say then that tho principle oi restoratinn is, within its llttiim 
bo unanswerable. It is wh.’t we. have often thought and often range, p.ufoctly sound, only, like ft great many other things, it needs 
said with regard to thixso bmldiiiga whicli are sim]dy pieeea to be very carefully watehed. A.s a matter of fact, a great dojtl of 
of art, piecf.s of histoiy valir.ible only for tlujr lM.'aiity, tludr doe I ruction lias been done under the guise of refitoruliun. locheclv 
nutifjuity, the light wdiieli they tlirow on n:o history of ait Imtlier destriielion of the kind is a uDod object, and it a Socmly 
<md on history generally. The uvgiiment ttpph-'='In nU it.- fiilm ^s ona do miything to iurtin r that object, we shall wish till good 
to buildings which arc pmvly mo’mment.il, to buildings whleh , luck to such a Soeiely. Ihit it mu.-.t not go loo lar. Lot it w'utch 
ucnelio I'jaelieiil purpo^e—tliat is, in oilier word.-^, 1 o building.s all re'-toraiiou'-:, let it check all needless and destructive rcstora- 
wdiich, wlielher fcUictly mined or not, are disused and forsaken, hat wJieu we uro bdd that it is hotter to forsake imtincieui 

arid which it is not desirable to take into use- again. It applies | building, and we suppose let it fall to rum, rather than do any 
to ruined <-a,sLle .9 and to ruined abbess. Those ought to be doiilt j n lion .at all, then w e must drawback; such a rule wounds 
with ftimply os monuments; they sliould be care full) preserved! our liLtoricul s< niiment oven more than the destruction itself, 
from further decay, propped it may bo when propping is noe<lful, | 

but never restored. TJiey belong wdioJly to the p;isl; the present ; =:r.-rr=:ru====:^':= 

has nothing to do with them excoftt to keep them up u.s niotiu- ! 

iv!ent80ftliepa.^t;nonu)ilern \v«»rk should be allowed to intrude upon i PERSONAL INTF.LLIGEKCK. 

thiW except such as may be physicallv needed to keep the aneient ! 

work from ful-thor deeji)'. Such modern work hIiouUI proclaim itself ' I )El!n A PS one of tho most compiciious featureo of American 
UBiuudcrn work' put iheio for a purely physical end, and should not j — ^ociety at tho present day is the avidity with which any-kind- 
in any way attempt to reproduce an imitation of .tlie ancient ' ol pelhouul scaudal or gossip is sought ftltor and gloatod over. In 
^^orli. I degiee this passion may be inherent in the nutiontU temp«)'u- 

liut, ns it seenjs to us, in the cose of those buildings which ' is 1“ sensational excitement and the tiidwlgtiaice 

actually avo and innucmoviallv have boon applied to practical - insatiable appntile for wonders; and it has also beeu most 

modorn us.*.h, other considerations come in, which arc wholly iuduslnously njid uuscmpulously cultivatt'd by the Aiuerican pwiss, 
forgotten iu the oppeal of which we have just attempted a which Imda it a profitable source of income. The fierce light 
Bummary. The consf^uence of the argument which we havo just which is said _io boat upon the throne in a monarahical WHiiitry 
pone through would be that, when any ancient building, cliurch, ** tiifid illumination in comparison with tliiit 

kill, or any other, needed repairs somowhat mow extensivo than Transatlantic Itepublic sheds a glare over the miosl 

siiero propping or roor-niending, it must bo forsaken. The jinper i juivate and sacred reoosses of human life. Public men seem to bo 
talks veiy calmly of “ rnisiuj; auother building vatluir than alienug ! valuedovertherciiotforthGirtolentsoru8efulne«s,butnierelyiiipTO“ 
or enlarging the old one,*’wlicrmver the building has booomo iu-j portion to their fiiculty of providing popular sport; and eyenthemost 
convi'nient tor its pre.sc-nt use. lly tho .same argument we mu.‘'t ; obscure and insignificant creature.s huvo a ciliiuice ol disUuoticm ikn^ 
do the saino wherevor any part of a building needs, us is often tho ; ^bey can only ul a dull moment tickle tho vulgar curiosity of tho^ 
.<'HS(#,tobert‘buiU. When the mid tower ofChicheslcr Cathedral fell, mullitudo. A lenient feeling is shown t'^ards such Dotorieties 
iiccording to this argument it ought not to have been rebuilt. If ' bi»k, '.Iweetl, Iteecher, Tilton, and toe like, simply in giivtitudu 

the same accident liud Imppened in any age which had a style of I ‘•be morbid interest whicli they excite; their conduct and re- 

ite own, then it would luvvo been lawful to rebuild the tower in ' pntotions arc regarded without reference to tho rules of ppsctioiil 
that stylo. As vfn have no stylo, iind must not imitate any earlier i morality in real lile, jo.st as if they were merely chsoractors in a 
style, wo must not lebuild the fullon tower. Tluit is to say, tho ! tmyel or actors on the stage; and the more intense the tlwill 
mmsterof Chichtster ought either to have been forsaken altogothcr, i which is given by any particularly bold display of oviminal 
-or possibly to buvo been lurnwl into two distinct churches east and ' calluusiiess or shamelejis iinpudonce, tho moi'e they «*e appM!-* 
west of toe ruined tower, leaving the ruined towor untouched in ciated. Any one wlio studies the Amerimm newapopew will 
the middle. This would seem to be a logical consequence from tho bow tins way ot looking at Ihings pervades the ^jornnuiniw. 
arpurnenlB before us. Or, if there bo any alternative, it would be » sometimes stud that the prasa -of toot coimtiy is 
to build a towel* so uglv, and so utterly witlmut any architectural be taJeen os a foir repieeentatiou Of the mholntuntigeBewuly, 

style ftt all, that it should at ouce proclaim itself to be a mere nine- bt^ true that ix has not much actual pcSititjal ^u- 

tcento-CBUlmy vepaii. We cannot think that the ptomotevs of but it is evident that sudi papm could fidt dbtam the 3 ame 

.the proposed Sociuty w ouM go this length; and yet one or other circuktioii Avhich they enjoy if they did not oppMl to the po^kr 
of these conracs would naturally follow IVom their priuwples. If that taste is it may be worth while to rtiow. 

toe like accident had happunod to a mined and forsaken chureh, ^be chief attractions of American journals » the ccdumn 

we should of ronrae say, Do not rebuild the foUen tower. But the headed “ I'ersonal Intelligence,** which coifodiiB such paragraph.^ 
..paper bs^ts, “ When a building .bos beconw inconvenient for its 'ibe following, taken from the Nets iVh 
pcascAt use, fomake ii, and build oaolber."’ Ohichestur Cutoedml **Logan walks sloady.” '^Niisby does not always-trim his beard.** 
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•Bvwb flWMrs #t a ®lii7tJ-buttott in hexametera” “ A aon of the lata Hon. 
HwttT^T. Bleir, of h*a gone looney on AUca Oat«s, the actnawi 

and fellow her arouhd oUbrlUK her co»Uy preaents.” « Senator Cameron 
^4t)i hU under jaw, as if lio were trying butter/' ** Colonel Ci>rbiii, 
tho new military Sacietaxy at the White House, is a contrast to his prede- 
neasor. He is tall, liko a grenadier, with a mustache/’ ’* Cronin is hard at 
affipk In Oregon, but the mzo of tho nose hahgs round him still/* ** The 
^noess of Wales recently wore calico, which was verj' nice of the Piiot- 
cesa” " General McClellan got out of a cab at Twenty-third Street, a week 
ago, meaning to walk down Srotulw^. He hoe not started yet, because 
there are two aides to the stmt/’ ** Beecher lectures on ' Hard Times ’ and 
ohargea a dollar and a halt” ** Sunset Cox folds up his urings like u giralTc 
stnd leotures in Georgia.” “ Kilpatrick w little and thin.” ** Evarts has 
Slot a small nose.” ** Ben Butler is no longer beautiful” ** Senator Sharon 
is at hia 7g»o,ooo dollars hotel in Son Froaoisco/* 

} of this kind, and the most 


There is a daily 8upi 
priyate patticnlare about all sorts of people are hawked alx'ut. 
The detailed accounts of Vanderbilt's death-bed and of tho cre¬ 
mation of Baron von Palm will bo remembered. All the nasty 
parts of the Beecher atory were also made an article of trade and 
the New York papers are just now full of personal details as to 
the mysterious disappearance of ex-Mayor Oakey Hall. He was 
last seen by his ihmily on tho raoming of Friday, i6th March; 
emitted his office about seven o’clock in tho evening; was traced to 
Boston, and has since kept out of sif^ht, though it is supposed that 
ho has arrived in this country. All sorts of theories have been 
started to account for this strange incident—that ho has gone olF in 
a fit of mental abon*ation; that ho has been murdered; that he 
ran away with a pretty actress; that ho is hiding from 
his creditors; that ho has fied from justice as ono of the 
confederates of tho Erie King ; that ho is afraid of being mixed 
up with Tweed. All hia friends como forwanl with stories of his 
character and antecedents, some not particularly favourable; and 
it is noticed as a suggestive circumstance that tht} name of a lady, 
which is given in full, has just been published as a client of Mr. 
Hall, seeking a divorce. “ Who this mdy is,” it is added, is a 
profound secret. Neither her name nor her husband's appears in 
either the Brooklyn or New York Directories.” Poor Mis. Hull 
is subjected to daily interrogatories from a stream of reporters and 
other intrusive visitors as to whether she baa heard where Mr. Ilall 
is, or can give any idea of the cause of his departure. “ The 
Hall mystery,” we arotold, is a mystery stiil, and fclie tlipories to 
account for the unexplained and prolonged absence of tho missing 
ex-mayor still grow in number jjnd variety,” tliough “tho vast 
majority of intelligent people who were heard discussing the 
event yesterday in the courts, at hotels and theatres, etill cling to 
tho opinion that Mr. Hall had absented himsolf for some reason 
or other, and would turn up before many da^-’s were over.” Ono 
man said that Hall waa too wide awake to iillow himself to be 
murdered, and another remarked -that ho was at least 
too sharp to commit suicide; so they ogi-ecd that ho must have 
bolted to Europe. Tho present mayor expressed tho opinion tJuit, 
if it hod boon any man wsiiles Oakey Hall, ho shoulcl h.wo sup¬ 
posed that ho had had foul play; but ho was such a practical joker 
that ho would be sure to turn up again. An actor, very intiinuto 
with Hall, said he was fond of travel and change, and ho might 
have gone to Europe, and, through a whim, failed te nc(|uaint his 
family with his departure. A legal friend suggosUid that ho hud 
gone on a journey on behalf of some client. After a few days a 
report gained credence that the ox-raayor hail engaged a passage at 
flostou in tho Victonaf a freight ship, for Liverpool; and a tele¬ 
gram dated from Liverpool on March 31 announced that a person 
with about a fortnight’s growth of moustache and side-whiskers, 
and dressed in dtuh clothes, and stjcctaclea—Hall usually wore 
aye-glasses—who went under the name of “ Sutclifte,” but had boen 
identified os Hall, had arrived in tho above-named vessel. This 
person, however, indignantly denied tliat ha was Hall; and was 
tracked to Euston Terminus, and thence to Notting Hill station, 
where ho took a hansom cab and drove to “ a small, quiet, private 
house near by,” where “ he was evidently expected, as the door 
opened without ring or knock, and he passed in immediately with 
hu luggage.” It may easily be understood how doubtful 
such infbnnation was; and, besides, it was only a conjecture that 
this was “ Sutcliffe ” or that Sutcliffe ” was Hall. It will be oh- 
flomd Hmt ©i-Mayor Hall, having ceased to be 0 public officer, 
is mere^ a private person who hM a perfect right to go where he 
likes without taking everybody into his confidence. Yet we find 
all sorts of discreditable stories published in the papers to account 
fbr his disappeamnee. One journal goes so far os to say that it is 
plain what was his object in getting beyond the reach of the 
poUce, and to charge tho absent man with having repeatedly affixed 
•Ibis signature to blank warrants, which were filled up afterwards 
by membors of the Bing, his share of the plunder being handed 
over to him in the fbrm of fees paid to a law firm doing a largo 
boanoBS. An odd consequence of Mr. Hall’s sudden departure 
baa been, if we may believe the local papers, that “ on the heels of 
the Hall mystery have fbUowed a series of i^sterious disappear- 
atices until there are more people reported missing now than were 
nroite^y ever before in the niato^ of New York," This is no 
Sciibt a fonciful epidemic invented to keep up the exoitemeut of 
the Hair nufistioii. The Assooiated Press reno^r who had identi- 
fiisd fiutcHfib as Han at Liverpool, and discovered fhat he bad 
dhmged hfenime to^Qarbett;^ saw him with a young lady iu 
HydaPaik. On AnrU 4th, he left a imto for Mr. BhB lequeeA^ 
an irntfUm, in an env«£^ addte^ Mr. OarlM*^ to whioh e 
Mflf Was retenmd in m vrpnum’a handwii^i to the effeisli thit 
WjgeniSisnsn wM weh mt theeui^slope'fhad ifo cKM^^ 



evident mistalte may be rectified.” The woman is thus described 
“ Uhe is about thirty-ei^t, five feet live inches in height; of good 
figure; has dark brown h^, clear complexion, large eyes, tergs 
mouth, and wart behind the left car.” The London Uorrespondont 
of tho New York World professes to have beefi mewe suooessfhl iu 
his efforts to see Hall, and telegraphs from London tW he had 
obtained a protracted interview with 'A. Oakey HPl, who,, 
“ under the name of Garhett, now occupies lodgbgs in the ^ 
neighbourhood of Notting Hill Gate, a cheap locality, made up of 
small houses only ”; hut that Hall “ absolutely refused to make 
any explanations whatever as to bis motives in leaving New York, 
and seemed altogether at mio, as to his future plans.” The Corre¬ 
spondent adds that “he is evidently much broken in mind and 
body, and desires only rest and peace.” He also suggests that 
“ it is now only charity to say as little moro about him as possi¬ 
ble,” os to which the Correspondent himself, though he seems 
to overlook it, might very wi^U have set an example. 

Another example of tho system of “ personal intelligence" by 
which the American public arrives At conclusions quite inde¬ 
pendently of legal evidence and judicial supervUion is given 
m the case of Tweed. It will be remembered that IWeed 
escaped finim gaol in last December, and was afterwards caught 
in bpuio, and once more lodged in Ludlow Street prison. A 
recent number of JIftiy)c/e Weekly contained Bt narrative 
Tweed’s fiight and captui'e, puiporting to be bufled on a diary 
and other documents supplied by tlio prisoner. In this state¬ 
ment, which was immediately copied into all the newspapers, 
it is represented that at the end of Inst year Tweed had got 
tired of Imtiliiig for \eare in the courts of law, and had also sacri¬ 
ficed a large part of his menus. Ho had then tho proapecit of a 
six-inilHou suit against him, and saw himself drifting to irretriev¬ 
able ruin ; but, as a last hope, be thought that, if he only got out 
of prison, he might save some fragments of his property.*^ One of 
hia mes.smatea in the prison was Lawrence, the silk smuggler, 
whose case led to the abrogation of the Extradition Treaty with 
England; and another was Bliss, a notorious swindler and 
hui’glar; and, with tho help of these congenial friends, a contract 
-was mode for Tweed’s evasion. Ho was, being a privileged pri¬ 
soner, to fijid occasion to visit his house iu town, of course under tho 
charge of wai'ders; and was then to slip out, and be taken in chaise by 
a.woil-organized body of men rlistribuled thn>ughout tho country. 
This plan was carried out; tho wardors were treated to a luxuri¬ 
ous feast, an<i Tweed went out of tho room on preteuco of washing 
his hands; but instead ho pas.'^od into the street, where a wnggon 
was waiting for him, aud ho was driven to tho North Kiver, Tliere 
he crossed to New Jemey, aud w'as conveyed mto the country 
beyond tlie river and the Palisades, where he put up at a secluded 
homestead, and rera.ained till about tho first week iu March, 
assuming the name of “John Secor,” and liaving liis whiskem 
shaved off aud hia hair clipped sliort, while a wig aud i>air of gold 
sjH*ctHclo3 completed the djsgui.se. Ho nfterwarus made his way 
to Cuba, ami got a steamer to Vigo, where he w'iis arrested and put 
in prison by the Spanish authorities. The account goes on to show 
that since his return to inc.areerAtion in New York be has lived ill. 
perfect seclusion and absolute silence; but he wrote a letter to Ubarlea 
O'Conor, one of tho parties to tho pending suit against him, pro¬ 
posing au absolute surrender on bis pvrt; that ia to aay, to give 
up to justice all he has, and tell all he knows; and throw himsohf 
on the clemency and generosity of tlie authorities. In making this 
offer, he pleads that he*is “an old man, groatly broken in health, 
cast down in spirit,” and unable any longer to bear hia burdon. At 
first Tweed’s luelancholy story created a leeling of sympathy and 
compassion, and it was reported that he would soon be relWcd. 
According to the latest news, however, tho story is in the 
main pure fiction, and the law' is to teke its course. What will 
strike people out of tho States os tlie most astounding feature 
of tho nffui; is that the publication of an unauthenticated 
letter, and a discussion about it in the ncw8ii.iper8, should 
be allowed to cut the knot of a regular judicial investigation. 
There are iinfortuuately some syiupUmis of a similar taste for 
pei-sonal scandal springing uu in this country; but the disgraceful 
uoint to which it is carried by American jourmUista may "perhaps 
oe a warning. 


JAMAICA PI.AMTERS. 

I pEW things can ho more depressing than theaspcctof a counfry^ 
' that has “ seen bettor days ”; and perhaps there may be aft 
added touch of melancholy when it shows some fitfol signs of re¬ 
covering itself. In the case of the man who is going 
dovrohill, in shabby clothes and with a shamefaced demeanour, 
you have the souse that acceloratod decay will sopn brW him the 
relief he must long for. But a country, though overshadowed by 
a gloomy d^tiny, mav prolong a painful agony indefinitely; and 
the greater its natural chances and advantages, the more sensibly 
do we feel for it. We have no idea of entering into those vexed 
economic questions which hate been lately iu course of disCuseion 
iu the Zhne* under the heading of “Jamaica Planters.^’ But 
every contiovcwy of the hind, whether it throw more or less of light 
or aoftdow on its subject, can hardly foil to suggest some sad 
lefleetioos aa to the change riiat has heen broi^ht about In 
budf a oshtory ia one of the most enchanting spots ou the 
gbte. Most of the legions hmg anywhere in rimse seas and 
S^des have had hard laiek since they made the acquaint- 
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iaTaslon pasded over the mainland of tho neipfhhonring cob-' 
Buhmcrjjing such arts and civilization as had been poseossed 
the native races. Itrazil has lifted her head again under 
European rulC) thanks partly to the Cbhtblishment European 
dynasty. But as fur Mexico, and those South American Kopub* 
lies whichowod their independence to tho intrigues of degenerate 
SpaniardHaking advantage of tho embarrasaaients of a fooblo home 
Oovemmlnt, wo know what has be»)n tho fato of the New World 
that Canning boasted of having called into existence. A mongrel 
race, enfeebled by a relaxing climate, has become the prey i>f ad¬ 
venturers and the sport of revolutions. Great natural riches have 
been running to waste, or have boon selfishly traded upon by inte¬ 
rested adventurers. Credit has been anticipated or exiiaurstod, ' 
with such happy exceptions as that of Chili; public worlcs, iinliHer- ' 
ently constructed, have fallen into disrepair before they had a 
chance of paying; the old pestilential swuuip is soaking through 
embankments and swallowing systems of draiimgu; the jungle is ; 
rapidly gaining on tho ground lliat had once l>oeu reclaimed iVotn 
it; the wharfs are crumbling away, and tho harhoiirs are silting 
up which were once tho seats of flourishing commerce. As for 
luo Benrl of tho Antilles, with those bc’emingly inexhaustible 
rr.sources which used to go so far towards rectifying Spanish 
Budgets, it is the scene of a struggle which, shoukl it come to an 
©ad, can only lca\o tho island in utter exhaustion. But, 
to an Knglishman at least, the decliiio of Jamaica comes j 
homo far more nearly. \Ve have no intention of moraliz- j 
in^ at this time of day for or against the instiiutiou of slavery; ■ 
nlthough -we must recall the fact that it was forced upon our j 
West Indian colonists by their local laws, and that no man 
could ncquiro u sugar estate wiihunt ucfjuiririg at tho same limo j 
the. slaves who worlo.'d it, \V»^ prettmd to do no more tluui lake a 
glance at tho island ns it was fifty years ago, as contrasted with 
what it has sunk to ul, pve.M*iit. 

And wo do not think wa*. can do much better thau take “ Tom 
Cringle” for our text. “ Timi Cringle.” (Mr. Scott) w'a.s a West 
Indian of course, and ho wrote feelingly wlnm he touebed on the 
politics of a subject in which he was vitally interested. He 
may have painted tho planters in rose colour and made the host of 
their treatment of their slaves. But his iuiaginalion, had it pro3- 
tituted itself to self-interest, could never have made an vivid a 
picture, and in ovciy chapter of his we are irrobistihly impressed 
by Ihe perviuli ig seruse of thorougli fidelity. As f(»r iho scenery ho 
so admirably describes, about that thoro can bo ik. 'j’.:e.Bti«>n whatever. 
If evirr the lot of man was oast in an earthly Eden, it w^as in tho 
instance of those woll-Lo-do plimlers of the “land of Htrcam.s.’' Jt I 
i.> true that there wen* Miakos to ho liamd in it, both literally and 
jnofaphorically. Rivsidciico in towns like Kingatoii w.usbyno mo.ms 
eutlrelyagreeablo. In spile of tbe rofre.sJiing breath of the overling sea 
breeze, a taiut of tho mhusma from the bush and the lagoons hung 
over such shadolcss cities. J*or thero was httlo slifitor in the 
blazing streets, and you had to go through yourmcrcantilo drudgery 
ill tho airiest of costume;-i, oce.i.'«ioii illy iia.spiiig for bre.ith behind 
your closed blinds. liut that was only the misfortnno of 
tho exotic aristocracy of tho coinmuuity. Wliat was temporary 
euHeriug to tho whilo man was but the breath of life to tho bl.vck.s. 
Tho negro revelled in his glowing ulmosjthere; and, a.'i with the 
lazzaroni of Naples, the heat only added to hi.s eujoyuu'ul. of 
existence, although it may have luugbteued his aversion to labour 
and his natural predisposition to indolence. And, if the while 
mbrehants had to put up with some discomforts, they had the 
consolations that come of a HucceH.sful career and an assured 
future. They had only to put tho energy of their nation into their 
duties, and money came nonring in by handfuls. I'ho mad- 
fiteads and the harbours that seem so deseiled now were filled 
with the English shipping they hud chartered; the vessels lioui 
tho yovern, the Mersey, and the Clyde lay anchored in clu'^tei.'i in 
the offing, or moored in tiers oli' tho wharfs. Thero w.is a 
constant coming and going to the blocks of great vvarehonsos; and 
Btringa of drays and teams of mules from the districts in the in¬ 
terior were perpetually discharging their loads at the vast sheds on 
thequays. Tliose West Indian morchants led lives that were ail the 
more jovial for their ell'oi'ts; for, us was remarked by the immortal 
Jacob Twig of tho “ Broiuu,” the West Indians held their lives 
by so precarious a teuuro that they had learned to set little store 
by their purses. They w’ont to their daily work betimes, and hud 
earned the luncheon at which they kept op<m tablu for all 
and sundry’. In tho aftcmooii, when they had shut up ilunr 
lod^rs and locked I heir safes, tliey drove out to their “pons,’ 
or houses in the country, whero they dined with doors open¬ 
ing on tho vorani.lah, coimuanding splendid prospects of tho sea, 
and slept in rooms that were ventilated by the breezes. As for 
their subordinates, .who had narrower means for the moment, they 
'were tolerably well paid notwithstanding, and had the world of 
Jamaica before them, with a moral certainty of making their living 
in it, Tho one condition of their rise was steadiness. For when 
men held a plurality of properties, or wei*o in the occasional habit 
of absenting themAelves for a long holiday in the old country, | 
trustworthy overseers were in constant request. i 

Tho life of the planters was even more enviable. Tho picturesque- | 
HMS of Bcenery that facilitated their ruin by offering the cmancipatud 
idaroil otP'eiyr opportunity to squdt gave existence an iodescrihable 
chs^^ Jamaica, with its well-watered mountain ranges, its park- ! 
: like atn^ies of timbered guinea-grass, its cliffs’ and catameis, its 
’ woods and natural orchards, where delicious bruits hung 

m ^rofuslod dmid (naitd masses of foliage, presented an iu- 

^ sites, if you proferr^ ; 


the beautiful to the more practically profitable, you could leave U> 
the charge of the manager the rich tlats and the bottoms where 
the cane-brakes and coffee plantatious surrounded tho boiling- 
houses and negro villages, and settle your?olf on 8<>me romantic 
grazing property sequestered among tne breezy heights, Thero 
you might oamire to your heart’s content the changing atmospbeiilc 
eQbcts and tho play of tropical lights on the grandest scene^ 
docked ill tho rionosl colours. Before tho shadows of tho night caino 
down, you saw uvery thing through a transparency of preternatural 
clearness, aa it kindled in the glow of the gorgeous sunset. Very 
probably you woke up in a dripping mist, timt brought life and 
I'reshno.ss to the drooping vegetation | and you might watch the 
veil lift and drift away under the ioduonco of tho sunbeams, 
whilo it left the liindsca]*© sparkling in showers of dew- 
drops. Of course you had to run tho chiiucc.^ of disease, for it must 
bo admittoil that the inexorable figures of tho Insurance Offices 
indicate the insiliibrity of West Indian residence. Now and then, 
and independently of tho normal risks of ordinary fever, the 
“ Yellow Jfick” made its visitation to take tithe of the community. 
.Fve-rybody had not tho luck of liioutenant Cringle, who gives so 
telling a description of his seizure and proslraliqn by the vomita 
prictoj although ho adds that it was almost worth while to have 
neen struck down that you might taste tho ineffiible ploasures of 
convalescence. But familiarity with these formidable scourges 
bred disregard, if not contempt, among our colonists; and it must 
bo confessed that the guiding maxim of their lives wa.s dwn vivimus 
rimimtiit. Jum.aica was tho chosen home of hospitality, and they spent 
their fortunes with princely lavishness. Every respectable stranger 
was made heartily welcome,and tho faintest form of decent introduc¬ 
tion passed one freely all over the island. These sumptuous traditions 
linger still; so that, although the moans of tlie planters have been so 
terribly crippled, to tliis day tho “taverns” of Jamaica are among 
the inoi-i comlbrLless inns in the English settlements. Tho mystery 
to men bred in the temperate zone is how they managed to- 
Hustain tlieir excellent appetites and keep their livem in tolomble 
order Vrobably bonolieeut nature asai.sted them by promoting a. 
fivo flow of transpiration. But it is certain that, belore or ^ince, 
thero has seldom been sncli luxurious housekeeping. Tho mouth 
waters as one recalls such banqiu^ts as were marked with a white 
stone in the meinory of Mr. Pepperpot Wagtail. Thero wore 
tropic.al delicacies of every kind ; turtle and terr.i})in, kauderaha and 
ringtail pigeons; gropers from tho sea, and mullet from the moun¬ 
tain streams, stiilled with savoury vegeUibles or swiiuming in 
claret sauce. As for the \'iirietics of their desserts, the whole of 
the island ganleti was before them, and we can imagine what ii. 
(liner d. la limiv might have been sprciwl with the produce of its 
infigniliccnt natural orchards. And as for tho wines they had 
to import, they were the best customers of the wine merchants 
before the days of clieap ^intago.s. It was well worth making tho 
West Indian voyafre only to ta.stethe marvellnus Madeira that had 
repeatedly made tlic round of tho Capo ladbi'c being deliberately 
mellowed in tlie cellars of that sultry climate. As a prool 
of tho tender di.volion which its fr.igjanco insspired in its grate¬ 
ful yotnrie.s, we ivvert to our boyish rccollictious of tlie Engli.sh 
seat of a We^t Jndnni milliormiro, who had anticipated, by a time y 
sale of his est.ites, the emancipation of the negroes and the abolition 
of tho sugar diilie-. ’His heautilV.l grounds w'ore studded with 
empty Madeii.i pipes, W'liich he had set up in the form of suuimei- 
hoii'-es for the sake of bind ussociationa. 

Nor had the. lives of the planters, althouoh it has hoeu the 
fashion to tlirow stone.i at them, only their seltisb and self-iu- 
dulgent side. Many oi those Eiigli.-ilmien ha«l carried with them 
to tho tropics tho kindly feelings of tho English squire; and 
generally the scr..sc of posbe&sion and absolute ownership gave some¬ 
what of a paternal chill actor to their dwilinga with their ■woolly- 
headed dcpendenls: Had there been no better motive, the cou- 
sciousiic.ss of easy prosperity inclined them to be liberal to the 
people about them. They may have been autocratic and arbitrary, 
nnd too frequently licentious; but, generally speaking, it waa 
their pleasure to live among comfortable scenes of material 
prosperity. Tlio slaves were well fed and well clothed, 
according to the conditions of tho climate. Their wives and 
daughters were usually on tho broad grin, and tho sleek and 
shining picaniiinies rolled nb<mt in picturesque nudity, enjoying 
tho spriu^time of their lives in tho exubtrauco of their animal 
spirits. The people had almost invariably thoir own provision 
patches, with a day in the week to culiivato them; the pigs that 
fattened on the profusion of surplus vegetablc.s made tberaselves as 
thoroughly at home in the huts as they do in tho Irish cabins ^ 
and if he thought his freedom worth the purchasing, an industrioua 
elave could usually buy it. Wo are far from iissorting that there* 
■were no abuses; wu set out by saying that there were snakes in 
the paradise. But, with tho prevailing tone of opinion in a com¬ 
munity of free-hearted English genuemen, cruel or tyctouical 
treatment wa.s the exception, and a monster lilte a Legroo waa 
an almost inconceivable plieuomenon. 

There is unhappily no need to expatiate on what Jamaica has 
become in our own time. Tho present conditions of existence with 
the struggling white settlors are pretty much the reverse of the 
opulence we mve described; just aa the bush bus been spreading 
over abandoned cane-fieflda, and as the shipping in the ports is the 
spectre of what it once was. But what remaine unchanp^d is the 
spirit of hospitMity, aa l^ngsley has desonhed it in his At Lt^t 
and Mr. Trollop© in mS WtU /nrfws. And it shows itself the more 
genuine that it hae to contend with difficulties and involves eelf- 
sacriheoiaa ohe of the plahterii who bad mado him hei^tjily weltome 
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plaintively remorted to Mi*. TroHofe fn tif cc&ij 

Bills overdue, hnmporing mortgj^e8,..nextfe Competition 
loiigodds; anxieties dbout the labour supply, and Iroublift with 
the field hands when the ripening crop is Ihroatenipg to ro^ costly 
icnprovoniunts in modem machiniTy—all these things mu^ weigh 
like nightmares on the troubled slumbers of the present genera¬ 
tion of planters. It is possible that they may have haupior times 
in store} but there can bo no question that the goldon age is 
over for them, nor is there any likelihood of its ever returning. 


OPEUA LIBRETTI. 


I N the histor}' of musical litcmturo there is no more deplorable 
chapter thnn the story of the opera libretto, or “ book of the 
words.*’ At a lirat glance what would seeiu a moro harmonious 
feUowsliip than that of poot and musician ? “ Music and Poetry,” 
wrote Purcoll, in the dedication of liia opera of Diocletian to the 
Duke of Somerset, “ have over been acknowledged sisters, which, 
walldrig hand in hand, support each other . . . Both of them may 
excel apart, but suro theyanunost excellent when they aro joyn’d.” 
The poet’s share, however, in this union of ibe ai ts appears to have 
been out a shabby one. Instead of union, disunion, small squab¬ 
bling, and jealousy, or at bosta most unequal,ill-assorted companion¬ 
ship, mark tlie occasions on which the musician and the poot have 
sought to strive togctlier in tho servico of the dmmatiemuse. Your 
great poet,'indeed, has preferred to chant his strains alono, and 
looked aaknneo upon an art which might but twist tho delicalo web 
of his verse inh) new forms, and throw tho careful design out of all 
significjince. So it has come about that poetaslors, dwellers on 
the lowest slopes of I’arnassus, mere groundlings of tho level 
mead, have run to the rescue, and sought immortality by luiiling 
tlieir weak babblo to the musician’s hcavcn-drtiwn harmonies. 

'fhis disappointing lailure, whore success would have seemed a 
ronj-onable expectation, may b« traced to many causes; the artificial 
nature of the ejenre opera itself, llio singular lack of mutual under¬ 
standing between dramatist aud musician, each misapprehending 
tho possibilities and limits of the other’s art, and the dependence of 
both upon those most capricious of all instruments- singere aud 
actors. It must bo conlesaed that in tho first, stages of tho musical 
drama tho poet liad little chanco. The origin of tho ao-callod 
opera wa.s the dramatic c.autatti of tho Italian Courts, a 
performance invented at tho close of tho sixteenth century 
Jor tho amusement of a dilcitanto •In.viirious society, and con¬ 
sisting of airs to he .sung ,by Tavourito singers, connected by 
bpoKon dialogue or recitative and enlivened by ballet. Tho poet’s 
thankless ta.sk in this hetcrogenoons composition was to lake the 
dramatis persona' alrc.'idy lixed for him by tho pseudo-clns.sic taste 
of th(» day, ami supply tliom with some sort of framework ou which 
the required muiiwr of airs aud tho due amount of dancing could 
be brought into an intelligible whole. For a real dramatic 
organism there was here ovid(-*nt]y no chance; slereotyptni musical 
forms becauH^ hitters for miasician and poet alike, and, attlie outset 
of an art which professed to be founded on tho Greek stage, the 
cflH(*iitial drainatiu element was loft tail. Dr. Chrysander has well 
shown how in Italy, tho birthplace of opera, tho groove in which the 
natural dramatic 'tendencies of tho people had run proved both a 
facility for tho cre.'ilion and a bar to tho developmtmt of tho 
musical drama. Tlio Italian Theatre, ho savs, had possessed for 
centuries n number of ready-made personages lieloved oy the nation 
and w’cll understood. The classic gods and heroes retained, truly, 
but little of their hi.storical identity, but they became gradually 
moulded into typical characters which signified something real to 
tho people. Tho Italian dranm was like a chest in wdiich the 
puppets lay packed side by side, and according to the need of the hour 
the right puppet would be pulled out and dubbed pastoral, mytho¬ 
logical, tragic, or comic, touched up-with local colour and supplied 
with speech by the showman. This stereotyped dramatic material 
gave to the Italinu stage its fatal incapacity for improvement 
from without, and also it.s individual strength. For the first 
attempt a.t ojHira no especial musical fonn was ready, but tho dra¬ 
matic form and the established stage were ready; consequently in 
the first century of opera-making tliere is no development. On tho 
F’idi) of Guarini, 1579, moro than a hundred operas were 
composed. Under those circumstances the librettist, otherwise 
the poet, was a nonentity. Handers opera of Affrijj^ma 
is entered in the catalogue of the Veuetian musical dramas, 
Anno 1710, Af/rtppina, 441, Tratro S. Gio (irisostnuio, 56, Pocsia 
dincci'tOj musica di Giorgio Fed. Ilendd. The wonder is that Handel 
and his contemporaries note could be satisfied to ooniposo at all 
on the wrelched literary framework offered to them; but it may be 
remembered that the classical stories in yogue had a true dramatic 
core, however husked over and hidden; also that Italian versifiers 
had ever a rare trick of scribbling words pleasantly adapted for 
the delivery of musical phrases, and sufUciently true to a pre¬ 
scribed sentiment to allow tho composer free scope. As a matter 
, of fact, however, the dramatic power of Handel first found full 
play when he betook himself io the Bible, where, as Bach before 
mm and Mendelssohn after Mm, ho discovered the forcible imagery, 
the rich expression, the tragic feeling which the secular poetasters 
of the day felled to Supply. Yet even in the bypaths of sacred 
history the compilers of Hwdel's text contrived to lead him a fool’s 
dwee, as in the ludicrous philandering of Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba, or the pompous patronage 01 Ahasuerus. 

£nglaod| acoountea the most unmusical of countries, nriglit per« 


|f^d;f8!iIilev^d‘the,pipfiuction of a national musioal drama if 
>nry Pol'ceU had fallen on better days. But though that undoubted 
genius drew his text from .Sliakspoare, Ben Jouson, and Beaumont 
aM Fletcher, understeod the true gist of dramatic composition, and 
wrote with RSltmishing freabneBS and vigour, yet the frivolous 
influence of tlm Court, uiven over to French ballet, Iho want of 
vociil method among Tlnglifih singers, aud his own mistaken 
iuipulao towards tho Italian stage, were fatal to tlm dovelopnienS 
of ihb nodftform ol' art. Tho spirit with which Dry don defends 
his text-Ul^ to I’urcelTs King Arthur amusingly exemplifies tho 
low level at which writing for the musical stage was :— 


The nnnihers of poetry .niid vocal timsic [he writca] nr|||^iictltnra so 
oonfrarv that in many plnew I h ive been obliged to cramp 1?^'' verw-^ and 
make ifu'in rugged to tiic reader that they may be harnuinious to tlie 
liean:r, of wliu h I havo.no reason to repent mo, bco.'wwc thew Borta of enter- , 
taiiiinents urn hO principally designed for Uie our and cyo, uud thcreiore Ju 
rertsou iny nit uu this occamon ought to (lu subservient to his; and bc^idea, 

1 flatter tii}self with an linugination that u judicions audience vrill easily 
di^lulgui.sh betwixt the songs wherein 1 have complied with him and tiioso 
in whieli 1 have followed tho rules of poetry h the euuud and cadence of 
the words. 

Tho speotttclc of Drydcn consoling himself for his damaged metres 
by truatiiig to the discriminntion of a hondon audience to throw 
tho blriuie ou tliu musician raises a smile at his expense. Fitreell 
diod in his sevon-and-thirtieth year, and the chances of national 
opera vaiiislted with him in tho dust-cloud raised before the? ad¬ 
vancing troops of foreign singci’s. 

Tho fjondon thetitres witnessed strange sceues when tho Tteli.ans 
liad assumed possession of the musical Binge. The male soprani and 
tlieir companions who took the ear of tins town could omy lispittin 
their initiVO tongue, while tho Uiigliah were equally incapable of 
ni.'istering u foreign language on short notice; so tsvory one .'^ang 
“ wie ihiu dcr Schuiibel gowachsen war,” and tho text-writer 
hud to siring together into a whole the favourite arias, duets, 
He., of tho foreiguors, with additions for the Jilngliah personnel , 
in a jargon worthy of Babel. Little wonder that tho tasteless 
hotchpotch roused the ire of Addison, who had not siiflicient 
inusicnl knowledge to distinguish between tho compilations of ig« 
norunt scribblers and conceited singers, and tho consistent, if nan-ow, 
Italian art which they travestied, .iddison in a tit of ixvlriotisni 
wrote the text of a musical drama himself—J2wfim««da by name— 
but again fate forbade a wholesome union betw'eca sense aud 
sound, for tlio compoacr selected by Addison was a vulgar 
nonentity, one Tom Clayton, whose bud music killed the drama 
off the Wurda in three nights. After a while the numbers of 
Italian 8inp:ers increased to such an e-vtent that one entire “ opera” 
—a name im),.u-ted with the foreigners—could be given in Italian. 
Tho first work thus rendered waa Jlydaspes by Manciui, 
which wa.s brought over by the great acter and singer Nicoliui,, 
aud produced on the stage in 1710. ' When Handel anlved in 
England with his armful of Italian operas in the grand style, th» 
stage was ready for him. 

Tho honour paid to Gluck as a regenerator of tho musical stage 
from a drainatic poijit has of late reacJred its highest pitch, lie 
threw off tho tyranny of singers, mode them merely “spokes- 
tuon of his ilraniiitic and mu.«iical intentions,” and brought music 
into direct connoxion with iho poetic scnUuteul of the words. 
Ilcivin Im found an ableaml sympatlretic coadjutor inOalzabigi, whoso 
libretti are exceptional for real dramatic vigour. It has Deen said 
that the successors of Gluck, Ohorubinj, and his co-disciples 
“ allowed tho poet to develop in tho exact ratio of their own in¬ 
crease of musical freedom and strength.” It is, in fact, notable 
that tho conventional musical forms into which the musical drama 
had settled down .a.s Italian opera bectimo hindraucos to 
dovclopmout in a dramatic direction for both musician and poet. 
Even tho genius of Mozart is unable to blind us wholly to tho 
artificiality of tho stage atoreotyped arrangements, while we liavo 
additional cause for lamenting in his case that his splendid dramatic 
and poetic faculties found no theme more pathetic tlian the 
atupiSity of La Clemcnza di Tito, or more noble than the frivolitiee 
of Dim- Giovimni and Figaro. When Goethe dreamed of a union 
between iidisic and poetry ou a dramatic basis, he gave tho idea up 
in despair over tho conventionalities of musical form in the exist¬ 
ing operatic stage. Probably tho lesser swans of Germany were 
of his mind, for Weber—whom, by tho way, Goethe snubbed shame- 
ftilly—coiild find no better help, after the irritable genua quarrelled 
with him for a share in tho popular applause, tiun crazy old Hel- 
mine von Chezy. “ These German aulhore,” grumbled Beethoven 
to Weber, “ have no notion how to wake an opera book.” Ilia 
own Fidelio had pa.s.sed from its original French into Italian, and 
out of Italian into German. 

The position of Weber as a di’amatic compostir, and his ivlrttions 
wilh hia “ book-makers,” give us a clue to the whole unsatis- 
factoiy state <ff the matter before us. Here is a musician 
csseiiiially dramatic in his bias of thought, able togi-asp all the ne¬ 
cessities of a sympathetic understanding between audience and stage, 
alive to the force of omorional effect, open to the power of a con¬ 
sistent spectacle; yet this very man knows so little otdramatic poetry 
that he scarcely can tell good writing from bad, is incapable of digest¬ 
ing fragmentary materiminto a consistent whole, cannot estimate the 
monstrous absurdities of dramatic construction in which the unlucky 
Von Ohezy involves him. Herein lies the mb. It is not only 
the poet’s fault that the operatic stage has proved but a pons 
asinonm between music and the sister art. If the musician calls 
vainly, for a good dramatic ** text-book,” he must at least know better 
' w^t he requires before he can expect to get it. The lack of some 
I ri£^t sthodard by which the proper field for musical drama may be 
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determined^ must find a remedy'in a AAddeJ'culture of tho 
musician himself -U'hkh shall enable him to meet the ^rartutiat 
on his own ground. That notable pei-soufigc, Herr Wagner, has 
probably done tho cause of musical drama good service in emphati¬ 
cally pointing out this ueceasity. Herr Wagner's peraoiml recipCiJ— 
** Eveiy coin^ser his owu poet ”—can only apply in very excep¬ 
tional cases. This ussiimption, moreover, may load to such nstound- 
ifig struggles witli the muse as the libretto of tho Niheiungen Lied^ 
wherein we beholtl grotesq^iic Hoandiriavian myth tm|ted after 
heroic Greeh fasliioii, titnl tho personages of the childv lliiry lore 
ivlternatiug between tho naive conduct of tho nursery and tho 
high paasiijijf of tim »e;'« 07 i« of /Eschyliia or SopUocU's, 

But, let ihe^dlfcceii tricities of the Gorman apostle of a “regenerated 
and national musical drama” he what they may, he has at any rate 
demonstrated priw-tically the immense value of an absolute uniuu 
botwe(?n the poetic impulse, the musical expreasion, and the visible 
appeal of the mimetic art. This unity,bA’ the Avay, Avillbes.u-vilwvd 
at the approaching Wagner Festival ai. the Albert Hall, Avlweel.y 
the advocates of the Wajmerinn drama Avill probably be brouplil lo 
much undeserved conf\j»i<>u of face. 

For Avant of such a standaid of tho right subject-matter for 
musical expression as bus hetui indicated, aud m despair at thu 
indin'ereiice of poets, we see cuiuposers led into the wildest 
vagaries. Goethe's T'nust has proAt'd a loudshmo iiiumitaiii IWr 
nioru thnn one musical sliipAvreck; and tho J)iinui ihhtnu’din jsnot 
«a 1 b from attack. At 1I10 pmsent moment we have I lie bnpeniatuval 
niodifcval rouiiinces and resuscitated myths of Heir Wagner at one 
end of tho prospect, in the foregrtmiid Signor Verdi performing on 
his Italian tigbt-rtjpoof passages in the life of Anoiivma,, er incidents 
in ftii Egyptian lo\e .slory, while Herr liubinsU in in (he distance, 
eager to avenge the cause of the Israelites, is only deterred by his poet 
Ilcrr Mosenthrtl trom Witting a.ll tho Books of Moses to music, and 
barely satisHes his zeal with the hkstory of tho Maccabees and tho 
Tower of Babol. From such chaos and unroasou of the mind 
musical wo mu&t trust to be. delivered by a gradufil Avideiiing of 
tho basis of musical cultiu'o. The luusieian cannot stand aloof 
from tho progress around him, and if, ns aa’o must hope, music Is 
indeed a living art which shall push tre..sh slioois into tho future, 
our children may live to soo a musical drama Avhich will saiisfy 
the ear without otl'ending the intellect. 


A VISION' STEAM TRAMWAYS. 

I T liHs been observed, that even people of th- most matter-of- 
fact and business-like cliaracter are occa^'i. iiariy subject lo 
on outbreak of poetical and romantic feeling which startles r,hoac 
who are familiar Avith their ■ordinary liabits. Sonio such inHiience 
.seems lo have been lit Avork on a Select Committee of the I louse 
of Comiuons which at the beginning <d' the Session w'tis appointed 
to “consider how far, and under what regulations, the employnuMit 
of steam or other mecLonicol power imiy lx.! allowed upon tram¬ 
ways and public roada.” It was composed of members who, for the 
most part, are usually sensible and practical enough, such as Mr. .Salt, 
Dr. liVon Plavfair, Mr. Goldney, Mr. Samuelsuii, Mr. McJiiigan, 
Lord llolmesifale, and the like; ij/id they seem to have begun their 
inquiry in a very rational mood. They state that, “ While con¬ 
fining their attention chielly to tho use of nicehutiical power on 
tramways, your Cnmmitleo navecmleavourcd to give due weight to 
the interosta of all persons concerned. They have uuiirilyconMdf red 
tho safety and tho convonieuco of the public, Avhether as pas- 
sengei’s in tho tramway cars or ns passers-hy tiloug tho hij.'liwa^'s 
and tho stroeta • but in doing so thoj have not forgotten to aseer- 
tain W'hat uuy be just to Lb« proprietors of tramways, and have 
had rogiird to the position of owners of pi-oporij' and of local aut ho¬ 
rities.” This is, of course, a very fair and proper way of looking 
at such rt question; and as the Gonimittco had to begin Avith one 
of its various sides, there is perhaps no reason to complain of their 
giving the interests of horses tho prclcrcnco. Ono of the strongest 
arguments, they say, in favour of tho use of inech.inical power upon 
tramways is lo be found in tho fact tliat tho traction ot tho ordi¬ 
nary tram-car is a most .severe strain upon a horse. Tlio Secretary 
of the Edinburgh TrainAvay Comp-anv, being uskod whether tlie 
Company bad evor boon proceeded against for cruelty to their 
horses, said, ov^*rand over again, “There are very few weeks, cer¬ 
tainly not months, in which there are not serious complaints in 
regard to matters over which we have no ^'ontrol Avlmtcver; avo 
get the best horses we can, and provide the best fodder and the 
laist ftttejidnnce,aiid yet there is no doubt tluvt on some gradients tho 
horstis are very severely tried." The Chairman also said: —“ It is very 
hard work for the horses, and, unless we const^mtly shifted them from 
the severer work to the less severe work, they would notla.si at ail. ’ 
Here the question arises whether this is due to tho ordinary work¬ 
ing of tramways under proper conditions, or whether it is due to 
Uie impracticable nature of the gradients ; and any one w Jio knoAVS 
what they are (m such a thoroughfare as Leith Walk will easily 
understand that they tell very severely on horses which have a 
heavy tram-car wt tlieir back. It would also appear to on ordi¬ 
nary observer that the hones are not particularly sleek and well 
fed, aud that they are very hard-worked. Those who think 
that tramways ought to be carried everywhere in the intoreste of 
eommerdal speouiatiou may perhape treat gradients as a mere 
detail, and would he ready to attempt the ascent even of Arthur's 
But common-sense people wilt nrobably he disposed to hold 
tw atoep gradiente are not exacuy suitable for the purposes 


of tratwft, and that a fairly level road ought to be selected. Tho 
^officialis of the London General Omnibus Company also give 
similar evidence. It is said that horses for this service are 
usually bought at the ago of five years, and thsraverivgo life of 
a borsOi alter thiit lime, is, if drawing an ouinibus four and a 
half 3oav.H, and if driiAving a tram-car tour years only; so tlwt 
tramways arc more exlumsling to horses titan omnibuses. 

The Uomniitlco think that the evidence tends lo .<5how that the 
use of meclmuical jiower will diminish the cost of traction, but 
tlu-y do not give llu: data for this opinion. They then proceed to 
consider the cll’ect (d' a steam-car upon tho ordinary street-car, e.s 
U) which lliero is a conilict of cAidenco. Some Avitne.sses state that 
lior^scs, even in crowtled thoroughfares, are aljnost wLolly iii- 
diil'm-nt to steam, while others express serious alarm at tho'prof- 
ect of the introduction iuto tho strcela of a new motive power, 
n Ihuls a steam-car has been running for six or aoveu months, 
and, ilioiigb nobody luB yet bmi killed or maimed, several ncci- 
dents hiiAe occurred, and in ono instance an oiunibu.s wa-S over¬ 
turned. tliis the (.■omiuittec remark that “ much depeuds 

on tbu natuic of the trallie,” whilst “ a rtsal public advantage, may 
bo obtained at litllo or no risk Avhen tho roads are A^ido 
anil 1)10 pas,‘ting horse.s are chielly employed in drawing e:ib-j, 
(minibuses, or carU”; nud that the sy.stcni of stoam-car:j is yeL 
in it.s !Ulanc^^ This is no doubt partly true; hut it may” bn 
siiggesled that it avouIJ bo prudent to wait till tlnj ,system has got 
boyoud this crude .state helorc esIiiblLshiag it for regular Iratiic. 
It is cle.ir that men in Ihiris it is not without danger, and in 
tin* principal towns of this country streets are not always very 
wide, nor is the triilbc elnetly of a heavy, .sleepy kind, but includes 
light aiut rapid vehicles :uid .spirited horses, 

'I'lio ajipcndiv to tlie llcport, of this (Jonmiittoe is said to 
contain some interesliug inforniatiou as U) Danish traniwtiys, 
stram-car.s in Pari.s, Htatislics of accidents in l.oiuloii and Baria, 
and other nmlters ; but, .'ls tins has not ^et been published, it i.s 
inipo.-sibkA l-j s.iy liow far it is authentic, or what it prt/ves as to 
iLni sei iirity of pa-i>f'ngera through the .sticels. The* Coiumiltee 
have, they i(3ll u.s, ab,-?tained from alteiupling lo decide upon the 
nu'rits or tho demerils of any particular incchamcal inolivo 
poAver, wlicther it be, that of ,sleiiiii, nir, (ir .springs; Imt 
only to asceitain “ huAV far engineers and iiuontors are 
able to comply with the regulations that must of necessity bo 
enforced in die iiiteiv-ds of the public.’ t*>oiue Avitnts>cs have 
piol'ea.sod their ubilily to do anything that may hi* loqiiired, wliilo 
others hiiAC been more cautious. The opinion ol iho (Joiumiltoois 
that eerUiin (pialitif ations may bo promised, but will with dilli- 
ciilly ho obtained; as, for inslance, “tho preciM? and accurate 
action of a speed indii'.itor, of a speed rogukitor, of a .-elf-acting 
brake, the cmisiiiou of no stoam wliatovor, tho nLvonetMjf vapour, 
smell, or noise.” Thoy liiul cunsolitl ion, however, in tlie relleetion 
tlnit (0 “ insist strictly upon all thiiso condirions might lead to 
results inconvi'nient both to the piomoters and to tho public,” and 
that “aliuplicity in a inacbme is e.ssoiiti<d to its ellicieucy ^i^s avcU 
ns to its safety ”; and ilipy therefore come to the conclusion that 
“ some of the regulations jiroposed by tho Board of Trade are not 
at present desirable, though with most of thorn wo cordially con¬ 
cur.” .Simplicity of Avoi ldng is all vi'i-y well in its Avay ; but the 
question is whether it is right to allow it when U creates a 
nuisance by “ vapour, smell, and no’se.” Tho Gouimittee wind 
up by suggesting the conditions under which they think that tho 
use of mechanical power on train ways should generally be per¬ 
mitted. They are, in sub^taiico, as lollow.s.— 

I.—'fbe mjiohinory to be oliVct iialJy protcoti'd and corK*(5aled from vicAv. 
11.—1'ho inmc.sa to aud the e&ress from iLc afioomiaod.itloii iu die p.isMMigcr 
fiiir to be .s*ife, (.•oiivt'iijciil, tJcai ot tho muobiiiory, nud Civk tVuin iinplcuhnat 
iioiM*, hoal, 01 snicll. Hi.—E\(.‘iy oiiKii'e to be, tw far as pos-dblc, bee from 
noisfi (iT miu'hinory or of bbi'd. IV.—Tho (Uigino to bo so oonslruotod and 
AMirkcd as to avoid as far as [n)s,sible tho oinissidn of siiinko or noxious or 
unploiisaiit vajKnu'. V. —'I'wo men to aoooiiipnny (*ach engine, unless by 
spooinl di-^pensatinn from tho Hoard of Trade, VT.—Hralie power to be 
])roYided aufKcieut to stop tho engine and ear in tlioir owu length when 
travelling eight nules an hour. VU.—Every engine to carrA'a fender or 
home Miiiilar jirolection, and a Im* 11 or .some sound of warning. ^ II1.—Every 
('tiguie to eai ry a number, by Avhieh it may bo registon'd at the Hoard of 
Tiadu. IX.—Every engine to he inspected twice in oaeh year by a eom- 
engineer, and report to be sent to tlui Himiduf Trade. Tito iioaitl of 
Trade to Iiua'c power to order a special inspoetioii at the cost of the company. 

X. —Engines not to travel ov^jr a public loud at ii greater hpeed than at the 
rate of Mgld raiic.s an hour in bnvn.s, and twelw miles an hour in tlic country. 

XI. —TIu'se n'gulations to be .subject to inodilicaLion from time to time lij’ 
tho Hoard of Trade. 

Umlor llicsb circumstances, tho Committoo recommend that 
pow(^r should bo grantod to the Board of Trade to license the trial 
of any particular engine on the tramways to which a Provisional 
(Jrdcr or Private Bill refers, for any period not excet'ding three 
months, “anything contained in any Act notwithsuuidiug and, 
further, that, “ in order that local authorities or private persona 
interested iu the improvement of mechanical power on tramwaya 
may have an opportunity of trying experiments without infringing 
the law, or incurring the-expense of a Provisional Order or on Act 
of Parliament, the Board of Trade should be aiitburijied to grant 
permission to try such experiments on any tramway, (m the eppli-* 
cation or with tho consent of the local or road anthority, tor such 
limited periods and under such regulations as the Board of Trade 
may impose.” 

Wo have quoted very fully from thia Report, because it soems to 
us to be of so extraordinary a character, comibg as it does from a 
Committee composed, it might ho supposed, of uitoUigent and 
oommon-Bonae persons. What it amounts to is simply this, that the 
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door is to be ihrowu open for all sorts of wild and dSttfeorou^experi- 
nionts oh the cbauco of thoir turoing out to be not inconsistent with ^ 
puWic convenionce and sttfety. ft nmy bo odiuitUd that, if the 
rojrulfttiojjfl which th© Oommittoe sugjyeat were strictly cuinphcd 
with—that is, the machinery to bo etlortimUy protected iipd conj- 
ct>aled from view; ingress and egress to be sate and convenient, 
clear of the machinery, and IVeo fixmi unploasant heat, smell, 
or noxious or unpleasivat vapours, or noise of machinery or blast; 
ami with brake power sufficient to stop the engine and car in their 
own length when travelling eight miles an hour—steam-trauiwavri 
would be less a nuisanee than they would otherwise bo ; but there 
does not seem to be much chauce ot tho pr<jiiiii.eH ofhuch results being 
fultillod. As the uvidonco on which tho (lonnnittco litive founded 
their nlarniing proposul of Irce-tnide in experiments which may bo 
■ dangerous to life and destructive of public comfort has not yet 
been published, it is imjiossibie to express any opinion a.s to how 
far tho machinery actually iinented and got into working order 
complies with th(3ho regain lions. But tlio Oommittee IhemselvuS 
distinctly stale llial, ns far as tlieir inquiries have gone, it wid be 
difficult to comply with the requirements ns to the precise and accu¬ 
rate action of speed indicators and regulators, self-acting bi’iilie.s, 
the emission of no steam, and tho entire abMjiicc of unple-asant 
vapour, smell, or noise. In tho course of yesns perhaps tho steam- 
tram way-car may be brought to pt^rfoction : buiiti.s aelvtiewlpilgod 
tliat at prcisent it is only in its inlanoyj.'iiid th('i-o is no saying what 
pranks it might play if turned loose In ilie sUveLs. The railways 
are specially enclosed liiie.s, with signals, sliuuting rirrangciiioni <, 
and a luullitudinoii.s slair of atlemlanta to keep the linos cli’.ar; 
inoioovcr, the tnilhc i.s under the control of the managejs, 
and can be foreseen .'ind reguliil<‘d beVorehand. Xeiorthele.^ 
even under all theso piecaiuion.", how immy accidents Jjjippeu. 
Yet, in the face td’ this, it is seriously — but c.m il- 
be really serious?—jiroposi.'d that .all the tlioronulifiina of 
any large and busy town should be inv.ided by a vu-h of 
ste.im-eugim'H, It must be reuieml.ered that tr.uiiw.iy linc.s live 
iml like niihvay liiit's—priwite ]jropeitv- and ihat if one* !=’et ! 
of stosmi-Mjgines is allowed to run, other vehicles of a similar 
kind will have also a- right, in rairue-^s, t«» go fihout ai they please, 
just as cabs and oiumbu.se8 do. There i.s also an impovtiiiit point 
on wdiich, oddly enough, the CormiiiLlee <lo not touch ; and that 
is tile dc.stnictien of roads by trainwavs, and llm ruimuis strainings 
and shaking of ollit'V \eliicles wliich oro.ss tho line-, ('vils whicli 
irm.st almo.sl, nt'cessarily bo inlen.-ilied by the Ui-'o of sieam. Then 
add tho smoke, the v.'ipour, and tho snorting, screeching noi.ses, 
and it i.s easy to iiuacnie wluit a I’andomoiiiuni tho streclo 
Avould be turneil into. Tho fact is that, ;is it is, the horse traiu- 
■wa^saivm many caacs a great miisaiico alieady, and ought to 
be more slrietly ivgnlated. The steam tiamway will bo u now 
terror added to life in Luvo (owns. 


rOPL’LATlOX AM) WLATTIl IX FUANTi:. 

I T was inovihiblo that tlu^ ITancddrorman War should arouse 
attention m Trance, (o tho httilioiiariruss of tho populiUion. 
W'li.itcver diflereiicea uf opinion may exist oa other pointa, there 
can be lu) doubt that, in p.irt at kifi>i, (he \iciory of CTcrinany 
wa.s duo to tin* superior number of inrii tlio brought into tho tickl 
at llm beginning of tlio struggle. This wa.-, .so clear that, amid.st 
all tho diyjiuLcs waged on »nher topics, no ono l>a.s vontuivd to 
oontest it; ami France showed her recognition of the fad liy pro¬ 
ceeding as soon us sho wn.s Ireo to do so to copy the luilitary 
oigauization of Prussia. But just when the. mu'essity for enorraou.-i 
ai'iriies wuia demon.-tiMled by a lenibhi tixperimiee, tho tirst Census 
tukeii after the w'ar reycalod to her that, indepeudontlv altogether 
of tlie lort.s of Al»ace-I.jorraine, her population Lad tL.creased in 
tiix years nearly four hundred thou.H,and. And tho nioro reoeut 
Gcn.sns, though it ha.s sliowm an incrcaso instead of a decrease, 
has still proved that increase to he excessively slow. It is hard, as 
an emiuorit French writer has remarked, for a poopio w'lio for 
twelve centuries have been in tlio front rank of civilized 
nations to see them.qolves sinking gradually to an inferior 
rank*, and naturally, therefore, the iriforinRti,on thus brought to 
light has mad© a profound and a painful impres.^iicm upon the 
public mind in France, and haa called forth a multitude of books, 
pamphlets, and articles of very varying degrees of merit. Among 
these one of thy most original and remnrknblo has recently been 
contributed to the ISHmtifiqua by a well known Mtatikician, 
M. Bertillon. M. Bertillon begins by stating tho facts of his 
case. At, tho present tiino for every thousand inhabitants thero 
are in Fmneo between tweuty-si.>c and twenty-.qeveu birth.**, 
■whereas in England the ratio ia thirty-five, and in Germany from 
thirty-eight to forty. That ia to say,"there nr© twelve or thirteen 
more births in Gwmaiiy than in Fmnce for every thousaua people 
livijDg; or, to pnt the matter in a still clearer way, in equal popu¬ 
lations there are very nearly throe children born in Germany for 
two in hVance. This has not always been so. On the contrary, 
tho birth-jute has steadily decreased since the beginning of the 
century. From llurty-throe per thousand, a rate not greatlv loss 
than tVo present English rate, it has fiillen by successive "steps 
to 26’3 per thousand. It will be admitted that these facts 
are sumcienlly grave to inspire Freuchtnon with an^tietv. If 
matters go on in this way, in another half-century Germany will 
liavo nearly rixty-five^joiilUons of jpeople, while bYance will have 
ao fiMte than forty-two millions. If that lu^pend, it will evidently 


be in vain'A>r Franco to pretend to political equality with her rival 
^yond the Rhine. 

And ndw what ia the cause of this slackening of crowUx of the 
French population? It is not, as M. Bertillon clearly shows 
the, scarcity of nuirried women of the cbild-Wring age. In 
every thousand iuhtvbilaills, in fact, there ere in France 740 married 
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conaidem^dn, however, will show Ihitt; Those figures really only 
repeat in another form the story we have Iweii telling' above. 
T\ 6 have shown the small number of births ; here ore giving 
proof of the infecunility of marriages. It i.s evident •that, where 
famiJicH are tho sumlUiat, Ihn proportion borne by married women 
to the whole population will be the highest. Again, it is not to 
the scarcity^ of means of sulwistenco that the slow growth of 
populiitiufi i.H duo. (lornmny is a fur poxirer country than 
France, yet the excess of births over deaths is very much greater 
in Germiiny than in Franc*}. IVJoi’oovor, as we have just seen, 
the birtli-rat« in T'ranco itself has actually decreased as the 
prosperity oJ‘ the country ha.s incveiijed. Wealth has enor¬ 
mously grown ill I'ranco during tho pn^sent century, yet the 
birth-rate is iiiueli lower now tluiii it was Heventy-aix years 
ago. This fact sooms at first sight to conflict with the commonly 
received (voiumiic theory : but not wlmu the theory is corrt'cUy 
under.stood. Thu u.se of llic word “ .subeistericois luislcading,and 
ought to be diiicuntimu-.il. F.KCcj»t uniong barbarous or semi- 
civ ilizcMl peopli'.*,, it i.s not tlio hire necessaries of life—the amount 
of food, clotliiiig, and Jjoush aueoinmodation, which, for example, 
woaI<l hiili.'ty a .slave---tluit determine tho r.ato of growth, hut tJu) 
populnv .sfiiudard, for the time being, of what, is ivquUile to 
life cjiilurubk*. If Ihat sliindard rises faster than wealth grows,, 
the ini'rc'.i''e of popul.ition will be ^low ; if it rises less rapidlv', the 
iiicie.'isci will bo cpiick. Jt is hardly necessary to dwell upon this 
j)onit, lor it is a tniibin to say that wdien people have ontTocome tn ' 
rcLiU'd cert.im coinfuilh as necessaries they will not Willingly 
de,-.rendlo a more w'i*v t('lied evn-toiicc. This is the real secret <rf 
the .sLatioiiariuess <»f the French population. M. Bertillon cites many 
olher ctuiS(\^, as, for ex.Ltuple, the iiumigration of Germans, Hwiss, 
mid Belj'i.ins. Bui this immigration clearly is possible only because- 
FriMichuieii hnvc, a higher standard of living than their neighbours. 
indir(*ct1y, no doubt, imuiigration checlf.s the growth of population 
by lvi*cpiug down Wiigci. But it is itself the etlect of the eciircity 
of French laboiirHis. Farlly because of tho genei’al diflusion 
of well-being consequent on the licvolution, the facility with 
which laud'd property can be acquiivtl, and the univeraal desire 
to obiiiiu iL, }),irtly bec;iu.se of the strong hold which the idea of 
equality has upon Freuclunen, .and their unwillingneaa to «}o their 
cliildreii <lesceiul in the social .scale, and partly liecauso of their 
attnciimoiit to their native b«'il, ami the ropugimuce they feel to 
I'liil-’j-alioti, Fii'ueh pari-nts have a high stanilaul of living, and 
tliev refust.i to li.-k liieir own or their obildi'ens iuturo by encum¬ 
bering tlicnjsulvcs with large fumilieis. Curious and very strikh^ 
proof of the correctness of thi.s view is allorded by the filatiatiCA 
which M. Bertillon lia.s collected of the inlluouco 01 peasant pro¬ 
prietorship on 1 bo ]>irth-rate. In the lliirty departnienta Jiaving 
^ the largest number.^ t)f proprietors, ho finds that for evciy thou¬ 
sand iiihabit.aiu.s there arc J85 proprietors, 24-7 births, 23*2 
I de.iihsj and 25-3 marriugoa■, in Inirty-oiio departments, with a 
medium numbin' of ]»ropnelors, there are 240 proprietors, 257 
births, 23-1 deaths, and 25-0 marriages; and in twenty-oned«l>artr 
meiits, having the IcarA numkir of proprietors, there are 177 pro¬ 
prietors, 28-1 birlhsj 23*2 death.'*, and 25•() marriages. It will bo 
here noted how'beiibihly tho ral.io of births rises as the ratio of 
proprietors fall**, while the ratio of de.itha and uiarriagca varies 
only by .small fractious. 

But the really curious and original part of M, Bertillon’s 
pajier i.** that in which ho attempts to ascertain tho economic 
results of a slow and a rapid growth of population. Genuany, 
)jo say.q, has forty million.^ of people, and its birth-rate la 
forty per* thousand inhubitanls—tlnii is lo aay, it has 1,600,000 
birtlis every year. If Germanv had tho French birth-rate of 
twenty-six per ihoiLsaiul, tho births would be only 1,040,000. 
ThereVoro Germany lins an excess of 560,000 bli’ths every year 
over tho French proportion j and these, according to the tables of 
mortality, give 350,000 adults of twenty yours of^qje. Now a 
man during iho curlier years of his lilb has" to bo siipporteil at the 
cxpetiKo of others—to bo fe.d, clothed, and taught; and those 
35*),000 young people have to ha maiutiiinud by their parents 
—that i.s, by ibe generation which precedes them. M. 
Bertillon estimates thnt the maintetuuico of each of them 
costs four lliousand franca, or r6o/. sterling. Consequently,. 
Germany has to expend 56,000,000/. every year oa tho iij- 
creaoo of her j^)Opulatioii beyond wbat she would have to lay¬ 
out were lier birtn-rato the saiue as the hYench. On tho ether 
hand, with tho German birth-rate,Franco would havehalfamilUoE 
more binhe than now, and in counequence would have to spend 
on her children 49,600,000/,, which she now. saves. Thus M, 
Bertillon^ arrives at the conclusion that tho greater part of the 
excess of production over consumption is in Gerimuiy devoted to 
the augmentation of tho population, whorens inr Franco it is saved, 

I uud p 30 s to swell the disposablo capital of tho country, lu other 
' words, wealth increases largely every y*;ar in France, while popa« 
latlon remains almost stationary; in Germany, on the other nand, 
it is population that grows rapidly, and wealth that remaiaa 
almost stationaiy. The aiyfume^ m oxtiemely ingenious, and 
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beyond oU questiorf containe a larg^o Of truth. But it' in thij that tho most ftwtidious can take an exception to.^ 

lappears to us to have many tlawH in it. We are by no means con- People tvho'^iiave expressed any disapproval of the woraUty of the 
vinml^ to begin with,that tho growth of wealth in Germany issoslow piece muat, we ai-e told, h^ve been fuu of memories of the original 
Its is here assumed. Of course, h’nmce is out of all comparison the 2)<Miino8 lioses, and have thus ** visited the sins of tho author upon 
richer country. But that is not the point. The development of the adapter,” and been guilty of a serious injustice to the manage- 
German industiy and Genuan cominorco appears to us the Very ment of the Criterion Theatre, *and a reflection upon the highly 
reverse of slow. In merchant shipping, and especially in steam respectable audiences who pay Uieir money to witness and emoy 
ahipping, thenrogresa ofGerrnnny has been for more rapid than that the porformanne.” All this is mighty fine, and reminds one plGii- 
of France. TIio advance in mining, in the iron and steel trade, in santly of a certain scene in tlie Lfiffend of Montrose, where the 

cotton manutacturo, has also been very great, pliirlher, M. supposed Murdoch, visiting Dalgetty in his dungeon, answers his 

BerliJlon appears to us greatly to overestimate the cost of bringing queblione about tho Marquis of Argyle in a niuunGr which leJids 
up children. It is unquestionable that the modern tendency is to IhilgcUy to exclaim, 1 novor lieiird so much good of him before; 
incivaso that cost. All the necessaries of life are df^arer than they you must know llio Marquis well, or rather you must be the 
were, and the prevalence of more bumano and enlightiuied views - 'Marquis hiiusdf I ’’ 

tho iinivemility of instruction in Germany, for example, and the 1 'I'o the luiliiant piece of writing quot<ui above is appended a ^ 
law rc.stricting the employment of children in manufactorir.-?—has | letter written hy Mr. Alhory to tho JJaili/ Teltyiaph, in which he 
the ellect of prolonging tho unproductive period of childhooil, I siiyvs :—“ The licenser has the power to strike out any ]vis8age from 
But certainly in no country in tlie world are young people in general ! a play. 1 wish he had tho power to strike out from the audience 
kept idle tiU they are twenty years of nge. The children of tho llioso ft:w ubscouo puiishs who set silly folk looking for innuendoes 

wealthy, no doubt, are; but'tlio children of the lower middle that l.)«o author never intended.” This is migrateful of Mr. 

■classes begin to work at ttfU^en or sixteen, and the children of the Alhery; the mistaken people for whom ho has found so gi*acoful 
workiug classes at twelve or thirteen. .Vt livst, wo grunt, they do and appropriate a name have been tho means of exciting curiosity 
not earn their own maintenance, but only contributo towards it. concerning tlie iV/i/i. and securing for it an amount of 


But long before twenty tho majority bring in more than they 
cost. The l6of. of M. Bertillon’s estiniale mii‘»t, therefore, be 
greatly reduced. Probably locV. would bo nearer tho mark. And, 
if so, the excos-s in the expondiluro of Germany on this item ■\vould be, 
35,cjoo,ooo/. instead of 56,000,000/. Again, M. IWlillon assurnes 
that (hti expeudituro on a small family is not ]»r<';i..>itionately greater 
than the expcjjditure on a largo (iirnily. But surely thisVssump- 
tioii is not in accortlaneo with experience. The spoiling of only 
children has been proverbial in all ages, and, indeed, it isS human 
nature to set a higher value on what is scarce, ^\'he^ pavetils 
have but ono or two little ones they are more ready to indulge 
and pamper them than when they bavo hall-a-doxeu. It by 110 
ineuus fi^lows, therefore, that the scale of expenditure on tho small 
families in France is no higher proportionaloly tlian that on tl)e 
larger families in (leriuany. Lastly, M. Berlilloii taki-s 
no account of the spur applied to the members of large 
families by tho feeling that tliey have tludr own way U) make 
in tho world. The French peasant i.s uneducated, unaccustomed 
to reading, imftuniliar with other countries; ho iherefoio never 
ContomplutoB the possibility of his hon omigraliug. 'fhus 
Algeria remains unoccupied, and Froncli commerce has few 
Tepriwontativcs in disUiiil quarters of the ghdje. The German, on 1 
the contrary, knows that tlio world is wide, aril l.liat its good 
things are to be won by the eDterprising and the intoHigcnl 1 
Germans coiiaequenlly arc to Ihj found pushing their way ’n 
France, establishing tneniselvcs in tiic counting-Iiouscs of I.oiidon 
^nd Jjfincasliire, eupplantiug Fnglishmeii in China, Japan, and 
the islands of thu Paciiic, and helping to build up new Steles in 
the Far West of the American U)iion. This emigration ielie\cs 
tho home-labour market, but it still leuve.s such an abundance (jf 
labour as fully meets the roqiiircmeiits of the country, and stimu¬ 
lates by tho keornioHs of the competition the dextority and the in¬ 
ventive faculty ‘of the people. Although, then, tliei’o is much truth 
inM. rierlillon’s theory, it must not las ))ns*hed too far. 'I’Jui coht ol 
a rapidly increasing population is much less tlian he represents it, 
and it is partly recouned by the grealcr ]u’oductivo power of the 
larger population. Thero can of course be luj quohlioii that at 
certain times and in somo countries population has grown too 
rapidly. It did so notoriously in Ireland during tlio sixty or 
seventy years that preceded the potato famine. Apjiarently it isduing 
float tlic proaimt time in India, wliuro tho inlroiluction of Engllhli 
capital alono prevents universal pauperism. And it beeuis long 
sirico to have done so in China. But we sec no proof that in 
Germriny tho expenditure on large familie.s is seriously en¬ 
croaching on the saving powers of parents, or that in I’raiico thrift 
would flensibly sutler if the birth-raio were considerably increased. 
M. Bertilloii does not sulliciently allow for the fact that in 
countries which liave once accumulated large, capitals the growth 
of labour is ns necessary as the growth of capital. In France, 
for example, the stationarincss of the native population does not 
cause a very great rise of wages; it simply stimulates a Gorman, 
Bwi.>s, and Belgian immigration. 


THE THEATRES. 

I ^EOM a production called “ The Firejiy, Evening Paper and 
- Programme,” which is sold in tho Griterion Theatre, and 
would have some distant allinity to the Entr'acte, or Orchestre of 
Paris but that it contains advertisements of only two out of the 
many London Iheati-os, we loam strange things concerning Mr. 
Albery’s mlaptation of Xfl« Dorninos Hoses. It is, according to 
this authority, “ the btjst farcical comedy that has been produced 
in London within the recollection of the present generation of play¬ 
goers.” The ingenious writer of the notice goes on to say that tho 
coast ruction of the piece, which ho does not observe is the work 
of MM. Belacour,and Ilennoquin, is a “marvel of ingenuity,” 
while tho brilliant dialogue “ reflects the highest credit on the 
adapter, Mr. .lamos Alhei^. . . . The comedy is wholly free 
fifom imy immoral or improper construction, save by those 
-Vfhose imagination has been allowed to run riot. . . . Some 
of the press have made most uncalled-for attacks upon the IHnk 
DmninOS, but, os a matter of ^ ct thnrA in not « line nv a -itimlinn 


attention which “the author,” as ^Ir. Albory chooses to call 
Jiimsolf, might otliHVwiso luivo failed to catch. That attentiou 
should bo so dircct<'.(l to a play is riot very creditable to tlio 
audiences who go to sou it; but it is comfoitiiig to reflect that 
those who arc .attracted to the Vink Dominos by the hope of seeing 
or hearing soiuctliing dn iidlully impnqier are likely to be rather 
disappointed. It is no doubt pos'-iblo to put an uiipleasautlv .sug¬ 
gestive meaning upon some piis.sages in the play; but a sullicient 
exorcise of ingenuity might avail to do this in the case of many 
plays of higher calibre tlnin tho Vink Dominos. Tho moral tone 
of ihe piece is no belter than that of certain other more jire- 
tenlious plays taken from the French, as an instance of which 
Veril may be named ; but the repreaentation of society given in a 
wild farce is hardly to bo taken seriously, while in what is now 
icnaed c,o:uc<ly-drnma tho ovmita and luotiviis put hefove tho 
audieiico munt be suppuse<l to have somo feuudation of fact. The 
moral theory indicated by a wife who lives contmiledly with her 
Im-riimul, and ways to a wtuunn yoiingir in t-xpcrienco of married 
life than heiseli', “A good husband i.s one who is gentlomau 
enough to be a liypocrile," is tlistastel'ul ciujugh no doubt; but 
neither Mr. Alhery nor MM. Delaeour and lleniu‘f|uin are authors 
of such weiglit that CNoii the most foolish aiidioiiccs arc likely to 
incur any moral danger from listening to their cynical frivolitie.s. 
Wii ha\e no wish to suggest, tliat the tune of the I'inh Dominos 
is desirable, or that plays of its (d.ass can ever be acceptable to 
people who h.ave any I rue care for tlu^ inter(‘'ld of l>io stage. But 
the outcry which lia.s been raised against il a.sa detestably imiiiorul 
j)rodueliou seems to ho uuwniTiintcd. The general morality of 
ilic characters iu tho play is at h^ast as liigh as it is in tho iSc/iool 
for Scffudul; but possibly jieoplo wlio are not shocked by tho 
roprcsoutatioii of the wickedness of a bygone time may feel tlieir 
mural sense outraged when it is suggested that men of tho presei.L 
day are not inr^eiisible to llie cliarms of bachtdor supjiers, and w ill 
tell thoir wi\es lying excuses in order to enjoy them. i''or 
the ixMt, Air. ,i\lhery, wdio onco gave proini.se of originality and 
dexterity as a pluywriglit, has himself no compliment 

in Lriving iu to tho current fashion of borrowing from 
tho French ; and, if ho was dcteriiiiiied to borrow', he might have 
found some better employment for his skill as a translator tlian 
reducing to a propriety which some people have questioned a pioco 
wliieh is .as completely French in its low aim us in its neatly inter¬ 
woven cimcirucliou. Tho English waiter iu his dhilugue altains 
some smartness by making people tallv to each other us they can 
only talk iu the regions of farce; and ho has made one gross blunder 
by retaining a character which, when its original nature is taken 
away—a thing which on the JCnglish stage is fortunately necessary— 
becomes utk'rly incomprehensible and foolish. The actors con¬ 
cerned ill the Pink Dominos have no very diflicult task to perform, 
and perform it tolerably well. Mr. Wyndham in one of the prin¬ 
cipal charactei's displays tho boistorouHness which with many people 
passes for humour; whilo the undoubted talents of Miss Fanny 
Josephs and the very promising performance of Miss JCastiake seem 
thrown away upon what they have to do. Tlie acting by Mr. 
Asliley of an innocent old gentleman who is constantly longing to 
burst into juvenile extravagance is admirably comic. 

Le VilUuje is not one of M. Octavo Feuillet’s happiest dramatic 
productions, and its adaptation for the Prince of Wales’s under 
the name of 7'he Vicarage, by Mr. Saville l^we, is about as dull 
and deplorable a piece (if work as can bo iniagiiiod. Tho outline 
of tho piece is that an old couple who have lived long toother iu 
a retired country vicarage, happy in a circle of narrow interests, 
are visited by an old friend who is a great traveller, and by his 
talk excites tho Itev. Noel Ilaygarth into the intention of spending 
with him three or four weeks on the Continent. From the stSbriu 
which the expression of this intention raises one is led to suspect 
that Mrs. Haygarth has private information of somo deep and dark 
design which is hid beneath the seemingly innocent project of the 
vicar and his friend. With trembling voice and tearful eyes she 
says that she only lives to make her husband happy, and, if it will 
make him happy to take this holiday, why, let him go. At the 
same time it is to be observed that she uses every effort 
to detain him, and floolly succeeds in porsuading both him 
and his friend George Olarke that to vegetate iu the vic&rage 
i wiifth V tft iH' ni phniif; t.lia worhl. Th mntiv 





of tbo pioce is ooe that could only ho ■tnwo^pd^uocossM? 
Tirith the lightest and mpst dextiwous touch, and Mr. Seville Kowe s 
hand is fur too heavy for the taah.. Nothing, for instance, short of 
Mrs. Bancroft's skill could prdvonran utterly ludicraua iniproasion 
being produced by Mrs. Haygailh begging her husband with 
pnthutic appeal to lot her look^ovor his things for him, as then he' 
may perhaps think sometimes of her when he w tkr away, within 
two days and a half of I^ndon. There are cortein peculiarities 
about the state of inannem represented in Tha Vivnraf/e which ai-e 
in their way no less striking than those exhibited iu Mr. Albery's 
version of a French play. The experienced mid presumably culti¬ 
vated traveller “ Cleorge Clarke C.B.” opens a lively and luuiable 
iconversatiou with his host and hostess by coiuiduining of the 
spongy toast and stewy tea which they sot before him, and ringing 
trio bull forsornc lemon to put in his teacup. He explains this demund 
by saving that in Russia people never dream of putting milk into lea, 
and ibat the leinuii which tjiey sulistituto is inllnitely better. The 
funiiture of the very quiet and old-fashioned viciiruge in which this 
terrible drama is enacted is uot its least remarkable poiut; thehouse is 
decorated after the newest aesthetic fashion, which no doubt gives 
point to the pathetic remark of Mrs. llaygarihthat "there is not a 
thing in this house which is not n landmark in our lives.’’ The acting 
of T/^c Vienrngo. by Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Arthur Cecil, and Mr. 
Iverulal is excellently careful and tiiiislied, but cannot make 
the piece seem anything else thun a solemn uud dole¬ 
ful nk^urdity. It serves a puijKi.se iu mrddng the empty froth 
and iiieungiuouH nonaenso of London Asmranvf^ which follow.s 
it, seem at Ijrst at Icust gay and natural by comparison. But 
London Asmranca is in truth a piece which fully deserved the bitter 
carieiiture of it j*ketched by Thackeray in A Might’s Plea8«ire,”aud 
is utterly unworthy of the good acting devoted to it at tho Jhiuce of 
Wales’s. Ill some respects, indeed, the acting is too good ; tho 
play is so completely and hupelcNsly artitieial that tho natiiruhioss 
skilfully imparled to ulmoot all the chiiracter.s bivaka rather than 
helps the illasimi j it is as though the scenea tif a pantomime 
should be gone through with tho utmost gravity and decorum hy 
a wcll-tniiiied emuedy troop. That Mi. Ivendal sliould ho good 
as ChaMea Courtly i"* perhaps loss surprising lhau tho excellence 
of Mr. B.tucrol't iu l).'i/./Jo, a part which one would not have | 
thought was much in his line. Mr. 'Feesdalc and Mr. Kemhlo are, 
if aii\thing, loo quiet iu Squire llarkaway and l)<illy Spiiuker; 
but timt is a liudt on the right sldt'. Mr. Arthur Ce.c.il nee.dle.'isly 
c-xagfrerate.-i the unnatural part of Sir llaro.ourt Courtly until the 
last act, Ihioughout winch Ida playing is extremely skilful and didi- 
cate, Mr. Sugden as Cool, the inipossilde valet, is as good os po.s»ible. 
So much pniise canimL he giyin tp Mr. Honey's Mark Meddle; hut 
'Mr. Houey has to deal with a c:liar;ic.loi* in which there is really 
no humour, uud in pla}ing which actors guiiernlly resf>rtto certaiu 
stage tricks which Ml. Houey, much to Ins credit, avoids. Mr.s. 
Kendars liUily U.iy Spanker is one of the best pi'i-rormunces which 
thi.s clever actress has given us, tind in it she displays a vivacay 
and hriglitne.sH wliich iu some other parts has shown too 
little. Mr.s. Bancroft sets uu excolJcnt example hy giving a charm 
to the smidl part of rerl. The play is’ much ovisrloadod with 
ohiborate scenery, wliich is perliajis the reason wliy the intervals 
between tlio acts are far too long. 

The revival of J New Way to Vay Old Debts at the St. James’s 
shoAv.'i how much the art of dramatic construction and charac- 
terixation ha.'^ iiiqu’oved .since Mas.singer'stime. One hnrdly realizes, 
iu merely reading the play, lu>w weak for shigo purjiosea it ia until 
the last scene is reached. The character ot Sir Hiles Overreach 
is DO ilouht w'hat has kept tho play on tho stage by dint of tho 
upporiuriitics it gives to an actor powerful to expims tho extrava- j 
^ance of p.^-sMion. Thi.s is Imrdly what iMr. ITeniianii Voziii exccla ' 
lu; ever) tiling ho does is artistic and scholarly, and these 
very qualities iulcriere somewhat with liia successfully rendering 
a part for which is needed a brutality which Mr. V'ezin sclmlis 
unable to assuino. ITis Sir Lliles is in all tho earlier acts too much 
of a gentleman; his fawning upon Lord Lovell, contrasto<l with bis 
harsh Hpooches aside to bis daughter, is from one point of view 
admirably conceived and executed, but it is the fawning of a 
polished courtier, not of the cunning and ferocious Sir Giles. In 
the last Bceuo, however, Mr. Vezin displays a great intensity of 
pas.’^ion, which is marred only by an indistinctness of utterance, 
which is a new and unwelcome fault in tho actor, whose articula¬ 
tion has generally lieeu excellent. Mr. Flocktun, as Marrall, gives 
a fresh proof that he is an actor of singularly versatile power who 
can think out a part and give successful expression to Ins thought. 
Mr. Clayton gives a pleasant and well-marked rendering of Well¬ 
born. Before this play is performed n comedietta, by Miss Kate 
Field, called Exirenm Mcet^ in which Miss Field herself plays tho 
principal part, and shows that in a less feeble and ill-written piece 
she might possibly be an actress of value. 


REVIEWS. 


THE SICILIAN ANARCHY.* 

^p.llE comphuuts of personal outrage suffered by English resl- 
X. dents in Sicily, and the consequent debates in the Italian 

* //a Sifilia uel 1876. Libro Prime: (’eadiziolli Pelitiche e Aniiniuis- 
trotive, par Leopoldo Pranckeiti. Libro becoudot I Centsdiiii in iiicUia, 
per Sidunv Sonuiiio.'*'Pireuze: liarbara. X877* . 


Parlkndfciity have gained a wide hearing for this full exposition of 
a Very pdinful topic. Those among the early friends of Italian 
independence who were never carried away by eathus’asnu 
for the tmnsceudeutal heroics of Mazzini and Garibaldi have 
not been surprised at tho failure of the uew g<w«rmu«nt iu 
the southern provinces^ It is notorious that Cavour aud 
Fiedmontose colleagues in while forced to accupt tho 

conquest of tho Two Sjicilies ’ in the year before, as woU 

as to compass that of tho Roman Marches and Umbria for 
the BQCunty of Victor Fmimiimera kingdom, did not look hopefully 
on this extension of their administrative task. Upper Italy, coiu- 
Iirising Lombardy, with i’arma and Modena, tho Legations of h'er- 
rara uud ik>logiia, commonly called tho Romagna, and the kite 
Giwnd Duchy of Tuscany, was to have been tho chosen field of 
constructive and regeneintive state-smauship. Its ablest and 
mo.st iulluential men, such as Miiighetti and RicasoU, weio 
alimdy prepared to continue tho work of Uavour, with the 
jictive support, at least in every town of Lombardy and the 
Romagna, and likewise in Florence, of luuuy re.spectuble citizeuH, 
and oi some of the rural nobility or gentry. The social condition 
of these northern provinces, with a thriving middle ckiss ot small 
proprietors or liuinors on tlio metayer system, and with their 
accustomed docility to tho guidance of .superiors in rank and edu¬ 
cation, was favourable to their liarmoniuus political settlement. 
Their population wa.s thoroughly iiubucd with the tradilional 
urbanity of old Italian uumiiers, and with respect for legM 
and oilicial authorities. But in the Two Sicilies, as the joint 
continental and insular dominions which Garibaldi wrested 
from tlio Bourbon dvuasty of Maplc.s had been previously stj'IeJ, 
there W11.S a totally (liHerout stfito of alfaira. It was not without 
great reluctance, and only to prevent a wild democratic and 
repuhlicuii triumpli inviting a I'rencU intervention, that Oavour 
agreed to the incorpovulioa of tho Neapolitans and Sicilians with 
tho niitur.illy loyal subjects of tho new Italian kingdom. 

The process of pcdiiical digestion and assiniilutiou in this case, 
but os^vecially with regard to the island of Sicily, has, in fact, 
proved deapemlekv hard. These two volumes, by Signors Franchetli 
and Sonniuo, on the social uud adminislraUve condition of Suily, 
present a deplorable picture. A fter liftoeu years of connexion willi 
the Italian couhLitulioiial uioiuii’cliy, that unhappy portion of tho 
nalional U rritory, inhahiled by a singular mixture of races owing to 
tho alternation of conquests iu the middle ages, is a prey to lawless 
violence which its rulers are confessedly iuqKitent to itjatraiD, Tho 
testimony of Signor Fiunclietti, w'hose Comprehensive awtlyticul 
Rludy of tin.* workingR of tho civil administration hlla one volume, 
is an unqiiiiliiied coudeuination, not of any particular {Kilitical party, 
nor of l!ie policy of annexing Sicily, but of the attempt to gi\e it 
equal sclf-govermuent with iho miijiihiudof Italy, lls himenlable 
unlitiicss uL preH.'iit lor the salutary exercise of local juiblut 
authority by any class of it.s own citizens is liere e.vpMed to view 
ill no uiiiiioiull} spirit. Signor Fraiichetti dws not shrink from 
doc.larlug that, “ iu order to save Sicily, the State must govern it 
without tlie co-operalion of tho Sicilians. " Yet he repudiates tlu* 
notion that they are by nature incrii^able of Hclf-govermiient, or 
debarred by boiuo mvsl or ions fatality Irom partaking, in due coiJi*so, 
of Kuroiioun civilization. Their social and moral progrm has been 
obstrueied primarily, it appears, by pernicious economic caiL-ic.H 
which have prevented the growth ol the habits and opinions essen¬ 
tial to a law-abiding people. Wo have iu our own hi-ttory 
witnessed a similar kind of bitch, so to speak, in tho protuss of 
briiigiijg ScoUiind and Ireland, alter their niapectivo unions with 
FngTand, up to the ordinary and indispensable social requiitmienls 
of po.icel'uL British citizenship. Patient and toleiunt conaideiatiou 
of the morbid stalo of a foreign community under these circum- 
faUincea, with a (iandid recognition of the diUiculties in its govern- 
mont, is claimed more especially Irom our own countrymen. To 
judge fairly of tlie merits of a iu*w rule in the southern provinces, 
highlands, and islands of Italy, we should couipiuo its results with 
tho.se shown in North BriUiu under the early Hanoverian reigns, 
or iu Ireland not a hundred yeai-s ago. 

This pi'eface shoulil rather serve to mitigate the shock with 
whiclf a stranger in Sicily, after his iirst brief enjoyment of the 
delicious aspect of Palermo, outers a country that is delivered up 
to murder and rapine. He is daily alarmed or grieved by fresh 
tales of what, in any other j)art of Jvurope, would be called llie 
most barbarous and savage crimes, but at which the natives are not 
at all scjtudalized. It seems little, as in Ireland,-to those who am 
accustomed to Jicnr of it, that a landowner has been shot dead 
[ from behind a w'all, simply for having let his lield or garden, or 
given employment on his estate, to a person forbidden him by the 
local gang of " prepotonti,” or uBurpors of power in ev'orybody’s 
private alfaiYs, i'here arc many preuedeiita also iu other lands of 
extensive upland pasture for " the good old rule, the simple plan," 
exemplilied in Rob Roy’s cattle-stealing dopr^atious; and the 
couiiguratiuD of Sicilian mountains and valleys is suitable for that 
pursuit. Tho stolen iiocks and herds taken from the northern 
ilistricts of the island are sequestered in some recess of the in¬ 
terior highlands, till they can bo driven quietly down to the south 
coast, and there shipped otf for sale at Tunis. Thu brigands 
of Greece, too, and of the J^outhoru Apennines, have brought 
to equal perfection the system of kidnapping rich proprietors 
and extorting largo iiuisoms fi'om their distressed lamilicsi or 
friends. But in the complex oi'pfaui/ation of crime in Sicily 
there are peculiar methods, attesting the counivnuce at least, if 
not the active complicity, of members of the ingpefttable classes. 
A recognized dictatorial terrorism, exercised by the ** capO' 
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niad'i,” or dectivo chieftain of a haml of liomh'i'k'?. rohhers, and 
waaters of i>ropeJrty', is allowed to inter loro in nil unmner of 
lo^tiinuto bubinesH. The biro of workinen nnd sevvantu, the terras 
of a lease or sale, tbo biddinjis nt a public auction, an' controlled 
bvthifi notorious conspir.tey njridnMt tlio luw of the realm and in-, 
dividual fpoedOin of action. Jtfj inllueuee is [je<iuently lent, for a 
considuratioa, to servo the purposts of iiilluenlial men holding 
good poKitious ill t^ociety. Municipal oilicea, 1 h(? administration of 
dmritable trust funds, of tlio “ ojicrc pic," ai.d tho like, arc dis¬ 
posed of in Bubjcethui to the dri'i'd of oonfcdciMte von|ieance tor 
any oppoidtion to thu local tuauts. It may .seem iucvcdihle 
that an opulent and ancient aii.^tncjacv sIkmiIiI ondure such ij;uc>- 
luiiiioLis depondeiice on the vik-’it lahble. '('he molive, however, 
is not cowardice, but an hcn'tlilarv inclination to ii^ the scnicis 
of thei ‘0 venal banditti — as the iiuccftior of a Sicilian noble used 
to employ iricroeniiry trm'ps or “lu\i\i’’—in ibcir own piivalo 
quarrels. In Sicily, as in utln-r Mcdili'n-ant'an i^landi wla-rc tin; 
ppcraUiu^' sociril nn)rallty lias a wil<l Saracenic <ir Nm-tli Aliican 
lUivour, th (3 voudcllii ” is wersliijiped nmie df\outly tliau 
the Madonna nndtlie Ssunts. t)iie .“Jlandin^^ b’lid Itctwccii Iwo 
rival houffe.s or clans ij coinputcil to have re;-t Ihirty-live 
men’s li\p3 within a Iwflvemoiith. In the slrcits (.t I'ahnuo, as 
in Bonic towns of tbo Southern and '\Vcst<'ni Slates of America, 
fouV or five ‘fcnllemeii on each .side will (?xcbaup;c shots fnaii their 
revoU-or.s, u.s tho MonlafyiuM aaid ('apulet'^ of Verona evehanyed the 
rapier cuLs nml ibru-sts of that romantic a:.'*'. 

AU this is pretty nuieh what mi^ht he c\])ccl( rl in a de¬ 
tached Irafrinerit of Soul hum Miiropo whi-’Ii lias irmaic' d. in 
spite of rovolutions au<l ccui^tituhojm, little atlectcd ]»y mndi'iu 
rolorm, e.xccpt in tlie mere outer Irame^Nlali «.! yoveraiiieul. 
The nuthovity of the State has mwer yet h- ") re;ja,r.ie,l tlieiv 
willi uttaclunenl. conlidcnce, or re-[!ect. 1 ( was s' much 
abused hy the late (iiMU-hon dsiia^^tv a- to itnplinl a s, nii- 
ment of profound detestation iti the j.opul ir mind. Tlie Italian 
national immaivliy has not yd found llie way to cniicillale 
alleCLtoil or to command oh-aieiice amuii^^ its now itamlar .aih- 
j<*cr^. There is no midd.le che-" wlio-i' jiidU'lrial and liMdinj 
interr-sls uiiLrht he c.Mumltod hy the e-tahri-hai'-ut of an onlddy 
chil rule, aasiiuilalin^ their province to the rest of ltal\. 'I’lu; 
reju'^venlailv's of the old llarons, whose fmidal prcroiMtiic i aven; 
Biiddeiily aboli'died in iKt 2 , luniuL'' recoicn d their ]iu\ver, without 
s.uu'tioras, through the coiTupliou mid l'eehl(‘ur,.is of the royal 
(lovenimtml, have since tlien contrived to Ivccp it hy the ciinimality 
of the low’er class. 

This is u fri;;htful iridii'tmenl, apiinst a A\liole ]'On])lo; hut it is 
tho net result of Si;;nor Frauclidli’s stalmimii!-'. with rcyard to 
the 1 ucial cmidilion of Sicih down to tin' pii' i ' of 1 ih coiumis- 
riim of iiiipiiry hist, ^ear. Ilia two collcimiua, Siu’uorb Sonnino 
and l^iiG.a davalieri, w -re occupied moi-i* especially with re^< arci.LV-f 
ns to tho material n'soiirees and aericnltuial economy of ilm 
island. Sonnino'H treatise oil the .-late of lie; rural po])iil:itioii. 
tho iuduhtnes and ]U*oducts of diHevi nt deUnct'., llui cnslom^ of 
laiul tcniin;. rent and wa;:es, and llu ir eHects on the life of the 
jiea.iiintry, coulait's n stoic of di'lailed iiil'onuation mived up willi 
theories of ui^niriiin policy ha\in;»‘ but an indiivct hctiriny on the 
subject under our nolico. Cuvahon’s pnriioii ol tin; j<unt work 
has not been coiujdeted in a proja-r form for ]nil»liiMln)n, but 
the materials here collcetod are .siiliicicut tor C'-rlaiii pcncnvl con¬ 
clusions. Many jiarlii nlavs are conliiaiuHl lo tie* repmt, published 
last Septcniber, but daloil in July, of a rarliameiilarv cninim-riou 
of inqiiirv upon the condition of Sicily, winch has been cited in 
i-ei c.it dcliates. VN'e refrain from iil'miijitiii':; to decide M.iy ([U.'-Uoii 
sup:”‘e.sled hy thesf* Italinii piiblh ibts with rdmeiico to the laud 
the roMiuneriilion of hihonv, and other ccoimmic cau-i -s of an 
iinsettle.l social state. Siynor Fiaaclu'lli’s \olimii'alone-supplies 
ubuudanco of proof of llio most, serious a 1 le;j:ii 1 ioiis ot riilure mi the 
pirt ul the Italian Gfwcrnrncnt. It cannot be worse, indeed, tlniii 
That of tho Ihuirhons Ir'ldre 1860 ; hut it does in-i fqipe.ir 111 
Weily to be any heller. Its vices, of coiir.se, are not Inlmrmit in tlie 
uioimrchy or the central nulliorilv, but ar*' of local oriplii; never- 
t.liolt 5 ri.s they aro jui intolerable disi^race and mi.scluei' to the wliolo 
of Italy, and it would ho treason to Italian jiatriotism were any 
pally to attempt their palliation. 

The Italian (lovernmont.in one word, fiiul.s it.self i.-olatcd amidst 
Sicilian society; and this, nut because it is Italian and repre- 
stuits tho national unity, but (>ri)y because it is a l■e;^■ula^ p:o\ern- 
jiient, tvith some pretensions to enforce jmblic onler and law. Jt 
tiuds ittelf, say.s Sijrnor Krimchelti, ‘•encamped in .Sicily” ns in a 
laud and pooplu utterly ho.-itilo to it.s adimnibtralive aims «iud 
vkw9. Tliiit pmvinca would a«|t;ni to bo a piece of tho W’oild of 
llh; turbulent middle* a^rea, which liad iimor ilrefiiut of tin; modeni 
tloJe and police. Most Sicihan.-; of tho upper clii.'.s, we are told, 
cannot «ft yet form an idea of llm public welfare, in the nlrstract, 
but only of per.sonal or private interests. They ro^'urd the force 
of n (lovernnient ns the mere ally of one set of per.s<)ns a;^^ainst 
unolher. Whenever it would take an independent and impartial 
Ciiuvse ii hi'comea the object of {general aversion. Its jtrocedure is 
ihwavtkal by a tacit universal conspiracy of reluctance, concealment, 
aiTsd deception. It is deprived of tho.so various local agencies whicli 
arc the hands, the eyes, and ears of a riilin<r civil power. ''I’o carry 
on tho tigure. i)ur author says that the public authority, blindfold 
and .dealeni-'d, is still gropinj^ about ia search of the assassins and 
other malefactors who aisi kmiwn to everybody else.*’ Tlie characters 
and babituAl misdeeds of such porsous Btiiy iudecd be known to the 
•siperior adaiinistrativu oitiesals as well as to the judges and puUic 
ftisecutorB in the crimiual courljv Bat to set in motion the 


lions, repeattiS fonnul deposiUons, the exandnation of witnopses 
6 ucc:fi.sftivoly by an ortlcer of pablic safety, an inape^or, the, Juto 
of instruction “who must commit the priauner for trial, and nnally 
by tlu) judges in the sssize courts^ in some cases also the verdict 
oi' a jury is necalcd. The impudent and crafty woudacity of n 
people whose glory und delight is to baffle the law contrives to 
fritter away tlio substantial evidence of crime before any definitive 
sentenoe can bo pronounced. When the accused, as commonly 
hiippctip, is undor the protection of the “Mafra,” nobody 
will ilure to appear twice against him with a pbiin statement 
of fiu't; but every witnws will equivocate, retract, alter, and 
ronfust; Iho pre\ious evidence, so that ilm magistrate h}i.s no 
clioice but to discharge the prisoner. The inferior servants, of 
Iho piiJico c.MtnljliHhiuent, of tho prisons, and of the magistracy are 
mostly in league with tlie ouemius of tho law. It often happens 
Hint uircits udiich were to have been secretly prepai-ed anti 
smidi'iily t'li't'cted are provonted hy notice being given beforehand 
to tho culprit, who has iimplo leisure to change his residence 
after this timely warning from his friends in the police. We are 
told how tho popular brigand chief of a mountain disUdet, know¬ 
ing that a wurniut is out against him, boldly comes to town and 
reu'ls .a few da} s at his I’av'oniite tavern, while the caiabinici-s, 

I gnldod by hia trusty accoi)3plice, perform long marches around 
his higlilaud home. 'I’liia attitudci of cool deliance and conscious 
Mi'i'ur.l v in the Ii.ihiliiril jierpctration of \iolent and lawless acU 
fv'fius to bn greatly admired by popular opinion. The li^cs of 
erk liieted huiiditti have a romantic charm for Sicilian }OUth, 
Home of whom, the f-ous of good families, have joined tho 
Ij'ieaiidH, it is said, from pure love of udvauituro. 

How to SMt this Sicilian anarchy to rights ia a problem whicli 
niu.'t he left for the italian Ijegislaturo to solve. 'I'lio case is 
beyond the reach of tlm uhJest Mxeciirivo with the existing laws 
and institution'*. I'lfli'eii or sixteen jirelects liave .succet'clod one 
jiuotlier at rali'Huo in as neany jears. Some have tried and done 
I Iheir he-t; }et all lui\e talli'il to i nlorce the law, to break the kiw- 
h- ' pow.-r «»f I'liiuinal eombiiuilions, to protect tho honest and 
'lUnncL'nl citireij, if such llure. b'; 111 Sicily, liom pi'i'sonal outrage 
ami ('pprc.'Siou. An almo.-l ludicrous description i.s given of the 
P'Tplexim.' Hitiiariou of a yealou.s fiuictiuiiiiry newly arri\ed in the 
]“']!iiid. ])eih.'.p'* coming from loyal mid ordieriy Jbedmont. lie is 
r.'»-ei\ed bv the wily .Sicilians uilli tho most fiattering courleries. 
Ih'had yx[a'cled to find ilu-ir coimmiuit} a .sort of Inferno, \\jieiv 
.so many ol hi-s pri'ileci Hsm-s Irul gone Ihrougli a brief term of 
shmnelul torment, and rellieil nmidst the luocldng derision of 
tiu'ir tiiuriiphani foi-H. In-tiMd of lliis, he iy invited to join a 
h.ippy i'auiily of unsojdii-^tie.iled natives, who almost persmui.- him 
llial their I0c.1l r< latioi.-. are a pulli'm of hanno'iv. It i-. nut long, 
Jiowever, belore he luars compliiiiitH of llio HUite of the road.s, 
the freriuoney ol robberies and jiiurdei.s, and above all the 
ivuglit 01 lax.itioii, midwlieii he begins to look into the details 
of adniiiiistration, ho limls that beiioiitli a jierfect regiihiritv 
of oxti'i'iial Ibiius, they an'ent.'iiigled in a ^a.st web of luvnlili- 
calioii lo wliieh no ciuo it. uadily obtained. If lie ap]die.y to 
[lei-i-Ui.s of nquited cdiaiacti r mid hfCai e.xjierience, they g ivo him 
tlie most dlllei'eiiL coiiiim'Is, t*aeh faction or elifpio prc.^eiibiiig an 
evcJu.ove attention to iu own interests, and tellmg him to b 'W.Tre 
of the- others. Jle re.sol\es to ho impartiai, to strike out an inde¬ 
pendent coiiriio of energetic uctiou; ilien thuro ri.se.s roniid about 
him (he li}dr.j-he.jded moaster of vopuhir caiuuiuy, and its hun¬ 
dred mouths assail bis character with a pelting storm of iiniu.sL 
aceu.-.filiti!iH. The whole ])ro\ liiihal .society decl.'ires war again,st the 
.aeeiil of tlm royal (iovemmeul, and attacks him with implacahio 
lury: it prompt'* the Sicilian deputies and senators nt Koine to 
urge tin* casein the lliiban lhirUi\iuonl against the Miiiisli'y of tJio 
day. 'I'he end is that tho unhappy prtifect or Hul>pveject is oitlier 
reiUoM-d from lii.i ])o.-t, or surrenders Ids pretensions to strict 
oliieial integrity, and becomes the tool of aomo local faction, com- 
projuising his own authority bv illegal and violent measures. Tlia 
siinio demoralizing inlluenco Wseta tlie minor agents of the Wtalo 
in the fisc.al and tlio jmlieial brnuehes of adminialration. These 
oflii-ials, hut esjiocially the ‘‘ pretori,” wiio are charged with tlm 
supervision of a multilude of sns}»ee[e.d poTsona, as well as with 
the dolection of crimes and the iJenlitication of criraiiiale, are 
st'ldom trustworthy ; and such is tlie clitliculty of proceeding by 
rognliir courst; of law to the appreheiiBion and conviction ofnoturioua 
oltonders, tliat the eariie-st or e.XHSporated magistrate is often 
temph'd to inako an oxces.sivo use of arbitrary and extm-legnl 
iwm.'rs which should be rc'*erved for an exceptional crisis* 
Jt is confe.HStxl that iht'ro has been frequent abuse of the 
pivieutive methods of dealing with persons put under the 
ban of police admonition, and tiio.so who iuro foometiniea coru- 
pollod by t.iovcrunient ord»'r to reside in a specified place. Tho 
total number of “ aiumoniti ” iu the ihreo ludiciary districts of 
X’alcrmo, Messina, and Catania was in 1874 about three thousaudi 
and nearly a thousand peisons were placed under roalraint in the 
matter of tludr domicile. But these were mostly petty delin¬ 
quents, guilty of sonic larceny <a’ theft in fields and gardens, not 
the bold briganda who nttacK houses, and villages iu broad day¬ 
light, or wlio rob travellers and mails on tho King's higliway. 
To catch any of these really formidable public enemies is a feat 
rarely accomplished; and it can only be douo by resorting to 
devices little betitthig the agents of the law* lustances could 
be mentioned, says our author, in which a leader of bandits 
has bt>eii destroyby a process more like an assassination than 
an execution. The ludsan soidiary) and the " carabinieri ” ox 
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seem ta .bo till the^ inetrumonta upon whoso ohedi- 
eufo the Statu My in thftl niilMi|ipy ieland, sitice the mouote<i 
patrol of tho country* tho ** milifcx & cavnllo,” are usuiiUy iu 
JoajyuH with tl»v Viirands., Altopether this is a Jiitloous 
picturo of anarchy in a provifitye of that new kingdom in wljoso 
freedom wo have rejoiced. The malady has l>cen laid bare to 
view, and its seat has been probed by Si^^nor Fntnchetti with an 
lutspaving hand. But to prescribe and edect the cure is n task of 
iMow consunuu^ho sur^ry than has yet boon alio wo by tho 
surviving Italian statesmen ol‘ the national revolution. 


SnUTK’S DISCOURSE ON TRUTH.* 

f IIHK valiant endeavours of Mr. Green and i\rr. Grose to cull 
X hack tho youth of Oxtonl froui wju^lhig llicir tinio on u Imrrcn 
iu.-uilnr philosophy to learn from IIohcI how st‘lt-cr)iii»(;iuu.'*noaa roii- 
sfiLute.s reality eccrn to bo thus liir not wholly siicces'^rul. Tho 
fascinating bane of lliimo has, in nt least ojio iust,iui<'»s hccTi too 
juuch for tho antidote of Mr. Given’s luohl in{,'eniou“i Jntvodiiction ; 
and we see here the work of un unruly spirit wJiich lias not 
only drunk deep of Hume, but insi.sis on carrying out Hume’s in- 
(juiriee to lenguia even beyond lluiiies roanllH, uiiuiovcd by the 
cliiinuing of Mr. Green and hi.s eolleagiioH. 3 Jr. Shulo Inn 
answered tho call of tho Hegelians by following with absolute 
devotion—not the slavish copying of tlio Jotter, hut tht! trin; ser¬ 
vice t)f a kindred luiud—iu the footsteps of l^ooke and Hume. 
(Juiii! ill their spirit, aud not without, a certuiu fresh qii.iintncs.s of 
manner that ivmiuds one of their langiiHgcJm has taken up fiinda- 
luenl111 questions from tho b.'ginning, and worked them out with 
as liltlo rofereuco as po.^siblo to tho accepted iioiiona of tlio 
.schools: and he haa performed his task not only with an ac.utenes.s 
which makes his work brilliaut aa an exercise of dialoclics, hut with 
(i, thoroughness and solidity which niako it a really formidablo 
addition to tlie armoury of eiupiiical pliilo.sophy. 

The liviil chjipter is concerned with ihe delimtion of truth, and 
this, we confesa, is tho chapter we care least for. 'fndh \a a word 
of extensive iiho, and iu no way peculiar to philoaopliy, and wo do 
not sio that pliilosophers are bound to competo with philologists 
.jiml dictionary-writers in defining it. J\lr. Shute’.s ovvn di-lirjj,- 
tioLi, when he arrives at it, is after all a vague one, and also dues 
suine violence to tho common usage of thu word. Nor do we sec 
that it tiftei”W'ard 8 comes into play to any imjiurlant e.vtent. The 
topic next taken up is that of ilefinition. 1 his .soon leads iw U> 
the eui»t)ideralion of cliwy-mmles, and the reader ia plunged un- 
avvuivs-for Mr, Shute makes a point of sneaking throughout aa 
one not addressing experts—into tho venerable controversy about 
irui\ei>Hl.s. Mr. iShute, as an Knglishmun and the disciple of 
I'kiglisiimen, is on uncompromising Nominalist, and holds that the 
so-calliMl universal i.s only a idLi.stcr of more or leas confused ru- 
uicmbninccs of particulars. This ho oxpreastia by the following 
happy illustration:— 

* A general idea ia like a ^ide-htrctdiing Innjsrape, wIlareof portions stand 
out cii.ir 111 ill*; MUiliglit, Ihe remoter regions lado away in tl.u ilis- 
r.oiee. W'lmt, then, are thn rlenil} Jiiariieil, .mil what the nii.'^ty and 
iJoulitl'iil feiituros of this comph x wholo r 'riie Ji.\wl and vivid portion will 
foii^i'f Ilf those. qiiiiliHoa wlii«h have Ijp(u eonimon to all our oKpeiienw.s of 
tlu' nidividiinl inemliers of tlus class. The vague and shadowy background 
will ionr.ist of qvi.ilititt» whi«-h have varied in differeut iiU'inbeis of tho eluM 
with wlniiii wti have met. Other things being eqiwl, each individual expe- 
rii'iiee will conut as a single unit towards the forming of tho gtuend idea. 
Till- cluei excojitiuns to tins rule are that in.stuna^s nearer in time will have 
more I'lK'ct than thov'O mnro leniote, and that those in wliieh wo have taken 
.‘in ime^e^r, or m whld) our attemion has been e.xeited by the conjunction 
ot oiu ex[*erleucc with some violent emotion, whether ple.vsurablo or pain- 
tiil, M ill 1*001110^18181100 a very large number of moro ordinary neutnil- 
rmud experiences. 

So far ho is witli one set of logicians against another. When he 
couics to disouws the nature of propositions, Mr. Shuio breaks 
loose from the lugiciuus altogether. He takes the line of denying 
ihal 11101*0 is any real universal knowledge; a pi*oceedinff w'hich 
may .surprise many, though it does not surprise us, wnn have 
already found no difficulty in conceding to Mr. Green that this is 
the only tenable position for a consistently empirical thinlier. 
J,iu.t, more tliaa this, Mr. Shute carries tho war into the enemy’s 
country by denying that there are even any real universal proposi¬ 
tions, which ho makes out as follows:—In the statement" All A isB” 
tJw form only is imiversal, tho term "all” being really doubtful. 
Putting aaidu tiie disputed cases of so-called necessary tiuths, we 
constantly make stateraGnts in the universal form about things of 
which we cannot have universal knowledge, so-c^ed contingent 
truths of which we can speak only from limited experience, la 
such statemenb the real sigoificence of " all ” is not positive but 
negative; it is a compendious sign of uncontradacted experience. 
" All A is B ” means that many A’a hav^ be^ found to be B’s, 
and that no A has been found to be not B. The value of the stafe- 
zuent as a guide to conduct obviously depends on the nature of the 
case, and toe extenti character, and circumstances of the experience. 
The proposition tells us vaguely that the evidence Imown to tlie 
speaker, or to those from whom his informarion is derived, gives a 
result of a certain kind. The specific wortli of reault can be 
oi'rived at only ^ examimng the evidence. Treating in like 
ninnner the “ particular ” form of propositi^ Mr. Bhute finds that 
in " some A is B/’ the word “ some ^ is tbs sjmbcii of con* 
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tradicted oxperktnce. It tells its tluit there have* occurred casea 
in which As were B, ami ewes in wUicli olWv A’s weft^ not 
11 ; os to the proportion of tho two elnsH-M of c.isiis it triia im 
nothing. By ihls livie of foiwidnratiou tho ivadvr ig led to wliat 
is really the fundiunmital idea of ihe i*iiapt.pi*, if not of Die bi'oV... 
namely, that hucji an f.*xpre.S 8 io;i as “ ab.*ioluln certainty is uUo- 
lutfely unmcuuing. 

I’lii.g may si-em aulfieicntlv doling; bal the chapt'n* *‘ 0 n Cnuwi 
and the Law of Uriiverhiil ('aug.itiou’’ gen's, if po.s^ihle, fiirt!n*r. 
Mr. .shuto rijflifitalng witlnmt rcaei vo th;.L the roltition td‘caeseaud 
cllvct ig suiudliing purtdy piibjcclive. "Tho comievioij heU\**eu 
the pljt'iiornona id the work of the mind and tho luiml only. A 
c.'iuso is merely that ^\hich tlie mind M'lecu agn .nignof the coming 
of Uiat otlicr phemmiemm which it callrt an (died. An etlVct is 
merely that which the mind choo.scrt aw a sign of the piw^l existence 
of a cause.’’ A'* icg.ards I he current noti(jn of cauge and oUl^ct n.s 
anteeedeiit and Cini'-oqiient lliia geeiua to 113 periectly right. We 
ciiiild wLIi that Mr. .'Shnte h:ul fonml room to omihider Mr. G. IJ. 
J,('\vcg■^ pi’upug.il to giMJ a new gcioiifitic nienning to cause and 
<‘1I'‘C*1, by (‘iniside.ring them, not as ajiUscedcnl and conscr|m«nt at 
all, but ag a twnlold ,'igitcct of tho Kune tiling; tliis, however, 
w'ouhl not bo strictly relevunl to hi.*i purpose, which is to deal wjtli 
the c('noe]iti(m as it i.g found in couimoii use. He goes on to say 
that the relation of and ell'ect is very similar in churack*)* to 
ihiit id’ thing and attrilmli*, and to some (ixtent iiiteiThangeablc 
with it. Tho diil'eroiice is a dilK-rence tstahlished in tlionaht by 
(>nr,“ielM‘S and Joi* our convciiiouce, and is thi.s; an mav ho 

thought ol as per.'-*i>>liMg after llnw/YM,.'rc is gone, whdo an (tttrihHte 
cMfiiiol ho IhounJit of as ]ieiriisiting after tho t/nnjf is gone. All 
this muatbeau abomination to tr.inscciKlciitali.*5ts; but what follows 
will be hardly Ic'S tli.^phMsing to many followers of th« 
lai;:li'h " induct’uo ’ school. .Il’r. Shuto titaitjs the canmis 
of iridiiclioii. and the law of tho uiilfonnity of iiiduro, on 
which all tho canons of induction nro said to rt.d, with very 
moderato rcHpoct. 11 c .says, and rightly say.s, that Iho canfns of 
iiulucllon are at 1 )e.sl upproxiuaiUi in praciice, because we can 
neM'i* observe all ilio phenomena. Tills ia true; but wo should 
add 11 ml a vast miinber of llunii .are irrelevant, and the art. of 
hkilh’d observation—which is a thing ipnlo besido the forinuhc of 
inductivo logic—cnnsi.sts iu selecting those which are relevant one,-* 
in a given euhject-muttor and for a given purpose. As for tha 
uniforniity of nature, Mr. Shuto holdlv says it is only not unlruo 
bociuiso it is iibsolulely unmeaning.” Here wo think he has been 
tenqiteil into a piirado.x. In so far as ho holds with Professor 
Bain against Mr. G. H. Lewes and othera (we doubt, though Mr. 
Shiite app.iivntly doe.s not, whether it i.s rnidly against J. 8 . xMill) 
that the uniformity of nature is not capable of ioghyd preof, we 
arf? nt one with him. But the uniformity of nal nro is nevertheless 
I quite iiiLflligiblo a.s a pmelical assumption. It is in one muiso aii- 
meauing to s.iy that the sumo condilioii't always give tku s.*iiu(» 
r(\‘iuUs, bt*can.‘«e the conditions arc, in truth, never exactly tho 
riiime. But it i.s nut unmeauing to say that like resultft always 
givo like conditions; 1 hat, so far as (ho condilion.s iu any two 
cases are similar, Jinst so (lir will tho rc.miltH be similar. This is nu 
assumption W'hicli everyboily makes in a rough way for liis ,jjWu 
dimling.s with the cvtcrnal world. Tho aasuuiplion lina to )V>ccivo 
a wider and wider extennion in projiortiou to tho increase of know¬ 
ledge ; and when wo come to sco that w’o must extend it wirimnt 
limit, wo cxprc.ss it in a gimeial form, and call it tho law of uai- 
forniity. It is quite true that wo luivu no logical "right to assert” 
“ that .such a uniformity will always continue, or that it will ’con¬ 
tinue beVond to-day.’’ Wo make tho assertion because we cannot 
get on without it, *and. Nature, being in tact uniform, is justilied 
of h(.'V children. At nil events, we know not by what right Mr. 
8 hute (V'sert.s, in any sense relevant to this question, that at 
certain times Nature *• takes great leaps.” Ho goes on to sav 
(in elVect) that the supposed axiom, The Future resembles the 
Past,” i.s only a statement iu ohjeelivi' terms of the subjective fart 
that our expectations at uny time are ffamod on our expm’ienro 
down to that time. To this we h.ive no objection, and wo Could 
almost take for granted the iiigi'nimis discussion with which ho 
forlifica tlii.i position, and in which he maintains that the idei of 
u future event is nothing else than the conjunction of ceitaiu 
idem? already given in experience with a confused notion of 
duration ; whcH-oas in tho idea of a past event thevo is a distinct 
notion of duration, and in a general proiiositiou duratiou b 
clmimilled altogethe;*. 

Mr. Shute next treats separately of tho manner in which wo 
citim? to form the conception of cause and ellivct. He ciiticize.s 
Hume's reduction of the proces.'^ to mere habit, and, having found 
it unsatisfactory, adopts the animiMlr theory, which Hume, n»>t 
having before him what wo now know about primitive Iviliofs, did 
not sulficiently consider. The modem philosophers law <tf 
causation is a legacy from the mysterious, capricious, and spuit- 
haunted universe of the savage:— 

When this belk'f iu the exifitciice of spirits in each irutiviiloal thing was 
udivt’iKal, every change was dtfiuitoly mid (ilioctly attributed to tho ectiou 
of some win or spirit, either within the thing changed, or external to it. 
Now man bdne only directly oonscioua of the action of his own will over 
hialitnba, and knowing that in ever}'case of Kiurli action there intervened 
between the will and the motion a ^c.uH..gam of elFort, naturally muiameil an 
exact similarity in the mode of action of the "spirits” of other things 
' which were hi fact mere rejected images of his own, and thus hleuded tlu: 
notion of consdous oflbrt with those of will and ehiinge to form hie whtue 
complex, notion of cause, that is (as he represented it to himsdiO ^ tho 
action of Spirit in tho Universe proditef ivo of Cliange. 

These beliefs ai^^dead or dyingi Wt the habits of thought aud 
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hnpfua^o engdhdj^H)^ by t^lti^l e'lWvive. ‘^Our whole notion of 
IJAusation ie now one vast metnplior.” 

An extremely ingenious chapter deala Avith the principles of 
induction. The nrsrumeut will hardly bear coudenainfr, but one of 
,the leading ideas is that what wo call tho illacovery of remoter 
Pluses by induction is really a process by which wo assi|:^ some 
certain thinjj^ as a link to bind together in thought severaldillerent 
things that are causes (in tho popular sense) of tljo same plumo- 
ineiion. The thing so assigned is then called (in an artiticial 
wuse) tho cause of tho phoiiomenou from which w'o st'irh'd. 
The practio;il wamint for the general assumption of uniAjrinity 
(which wo missed iii tho huegoing chapter) cnuies in hero as a 
passiug renjark, and tho conclnsiou is, as any one who hns followed 
Mr, Jilhuto BO far Avill now expect, that’induction cannot give 
Absolutely cerhiin knowledge. Deduction, on the oilier hand, and 
even the much-vexed syllogism, are rather hamlsoincly treated; 
J, S. Mill’s (loctrino that a.- syllogism e<»utains no real inference is 
disputed, and it is maintained tiiat, althougli deduction in tho 
syllogistic form can seldom, if evt'r, iiicroaso- onv general slock 
of knowledge, it may often practically increase the knowledge of 
the person who uses it. It is all very well to say that llu; con¬ 
clusion is “ potentially'' in tlie major premiss, but “ potential 
linowledge is actual ignoriinee.” As to the universal form of the 
major premiss, it no doubt involves—not, as sunu* .say, tho actual 
conclusion, but—tlio intention of ovpocting like r»‘.sults in similar 
ciuscM.’’^ This is th») really imivt*rsal element which the mind addvS 
to particulars to jnake inference possible. And, as a jiiatter of 
fact, Avo do re:i8(»Ti through universal'*, being uiiabD to renu'mber 
the multitude of particulars. 

Under the head of “ tho Mattor of Thought” aa'o find an casay 
^ on tlie proems of tliinldng inarticulate words, which is reinarhablo 
laith for its reasoning and fur its iumgination. It is an obvious 
fact tliat a waking man— .a civilized man nt least—is almost always 
thinking more or less, end, Avilh rare exceptions, thinking in words. 
Philosophers liave said that thinking and reasoning in words is 
dangerous, and that we ought to think in tho mental images 
Tepreseuted by tho Avord.s. ]\Ir. iShulo maintains, on the contrary, 
that “ this substitLitiou of ideas of AVfirds for other mental images 
as tho material^ of lliought is part of the groat iivoccss of tlio 
udvaiie.e of civilization aud the fitting of man fur his circiim- 
stiinces.” Tlio (irguiucnt is, in brief, th.at the gain in speed far 
oiiiweighs the loss in certainly. Wc comluct ’-eusoning Avith 
Avord.s us Ave conduct an algebraical calculation Avith symbols, and 
do not stop to translalu the symbols until avc have worked out the 
result. This imposes on us a duly of care in clioo lug and handling 
our symbols which is unknown to people in a ilulcr state, who 
Avork, as one mav say, Avitli palpable ideas. But this is simply the 
law of all civilized life. .Vll complex instrumeuls have their 
dangers. A cuuuLetfeit soA'croign may bo put otfon us, but linrdly 
a counterfeit ox ; yet nobody doubts that coins uro better on the 
vyholc, th.an cattle as a medium of c.xchunge. Ch, a.s Afr. Hhute 
himself says, avo cIioobo to travel by the railway rather than by 
canal, notwithstandinfr tlio greater chance of accidents on the rail¬ 
way. Mr. Sliiito indjcatHs some of the results of this line of 
thought, which is still almost unworked. Tlio in.iu of imaginiitive 
tiniiper who thinks in concrete images, and is thus able to cominu- 
nicato vivid impressions to others, is by that very faculty “inapt 
lor iSeverc reasoning, and still more for rapid argmnent’’ •, hence it 
is not surprising Ihut men of artistic or poelic genius should often 
appeiu* to be wanting in the sterner qualities of intellectual cmTgy. 
Tiimlly it is auggodled llnit the acceleration of thought may be 
still iurther devedoped. f)ur desceiidants may arrive at a kind of 
• iiicntid sbortliaud by thinking in terms of vinUtfc written Avords, 
instead of thinking as we now do in terms of (irlirulate (tpolm 
words—a pmctico for Avliich the bahit of uiucli and quick reading 
ie preparing the Avay. One tiling strikes us us unpleaiLaiit in this 
Utopian vision; if readci'B avuto to give up the habit of menially 
translating the visible w'ords of tho book into aiuUblo w-ords, stylo 
Avould come to an cud and poetry be impo-^sible. Or wliat if, 
Ijotween developed symbolic thought and some kind of vastly 
improved portable type-writer, mankind Avero to abandon articiilule 
8peech altogether P 

AVe have no space left for any account of tho last chapter, wliich 
deals AvIlh “Necesaary Truths,’ a»ul herein of the idea of numbtu', 
and is in no way inferior to its predoces.sors. But\ho reader may 
gather from whut we liavo alrtiady said a suHicient notion of Mr. 
t^Huto'8 fjenoml method and luamier. The frioiuls of the English 
school ot philosophy will not be sIoav to welcome him, and its 
eUfUik'S will not ne wise if they neglect him. 


THE K.\JA OF SAKAWAK.* 

f'piIAT all Englishmen who set a value upon the energy and 
enterprise of their countrymen should possess a permanent 
vecoid of Ttaja Brooke is quite right and proper, and tho author 
of the.se two volumes has had ample materials, in the ahaite of 
letters anil journals, to enable her to discharge fully a task which 
wue m-knnnlly undertaken by Mr. Templer, an intimate friend of the 
Khja, but Avhich devolved on her at Mr. Templer'a death. Wo 
Jearn from the preface tkat Miss Jacob hasrecAst nearly the whole 
the life; as originally written by Mr. Templer. We cannot 
result is very happy. The two volumes 

» V AceoHiU of Sir Jamex JSroohe, 

Ittwii thronfift and JownaU, By tiertrude L. Jacob. 
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might have been compriMsedf^ into onei is- * 

reiteration, and now and then i^g^sh df ^;aaddt^ri^»eveTal 
bursts of vehemence ought to nave'been'fiSj^reased, and there hre 
whole passages which tho llaja, u^ss wo do lrt«i injustice, would'" 
himself have cancelled on sober 1 ||floction. It wiU no dotilft b^' 
urged tliat this memoir purports reproaeiii Brooke faittd'uUy jOS 
he thought aud wrote, planned and acted, harangued the Foreign 
Office, and sank piratical crcAvs. But this could have been done 
by compression, method, and analysis, and witl^some regard to 
proportion. The book is accurate, and shows marks of con^ 
bcientiqusncsa and care. But, though thei'e is a tolerable index, 
tluire is neither lumding to chapters nor table of contents, and wo 
have had unnecessary trouble in extracting from seven hundred 
puL^-s the following summary of tho Baja’s career. 

The lather of James Brooke was Mr. Thomas Brooke, a Bengal 
civilian, Avho Avent to India in 1779, and W'ho was socond Judge 
of the Court of^ Appeal at Benares—though Miss Jjic.ub 
does not tell us this—where his famous son was born in 1803. 
Tho father must not ho confounded with a certain Augustus Brooko 
of the same service, about whom and his odd ways, at thi.s 
very station Bonaros, and his connexion with a native lady to 
whom he was always faithful, there arc stories current in Anglo- 
Indian society to thi.s day» Young Brooke was kept in India 
umtsually long, and when .sent homo at the age of iwolvo, ho was 
placed at Mr. Valpy’s school at fshn-wich, from which ho eventu¬ 
ally ran away, with some vague idea, it appears, of going to sea. 
UoAvevcr, at the ago of sixteon ho n'ceived a commission in tho 
Bengal Infantry, and stiAV some service in the lirst Burmese war 
on the frontiers of Assam. Indeed he got a uii,sty wound from a 
slug, Avhich sent him home on sick leave. Hero ho remained for 
nearly fivo yenrs, daring wdiich tho bullet was extracted, not 
without difficulty, and his health W’lis linally restored. But there 
was a stringent military rule, equally applicable to all tho East 
Indian services, Unit no man could remain absent from India more 
than live years without furfeitiug his commission. Tho ship in 
which Brooke was returning made, even for those times, an un¬ 
usually long pa.ssago; and, though it seems to us tolerably clear 
that, under the peculiar circiuusUinces, tho Court of Directors, who 
had been applied to by tho father, Avould not have rigoiously 
enforced the rule in question, Brooko, Avith duiracteristic impe¬ 
tuosity, iwigned the service then aud there and AVeiit straight back 
to England, This Avas the turning point in Ids life. This ahrupt 
termination of an Indian career suggests tho thought that Broolie, 
had he stuck lo his profession, Avould jivobahly have loft his mark 
on India. There was aiu]»hj room for a nian of his talents, 
either as a do-shing commander of irregular horse, or as a 
diplomatist in tho Afghan troubles, or as a Besident at 
some native (^'uurt, aud tho cllcct of discipline and subordination 
on his juipulsive temperament would have leon both bracing .nnd 
wholesome. We should liavo lost, of course, Sarawak •, and llmt 
cpisodti, Avbich is nniquo in tho nineteenth century, takes us Wk 
to KfdeigU and Drake. 

For the ue.vt live ye.ars Brooko seems to have led a reslloa.s, 
speculntivo sort of life. In fact ho wAs always .at boiling' 
point, and iiovcr happy unloss writing essays and forming plans. 
At ono litjio he wroto a pamphlet, us an enemy to BadieaU, uri- 
sweriug ono on Keform. Then ho had thoughts of getting 
into JVrliamont; but this fancy was etchanged lor an idea that 
ho should lilio lo turn farmer in New Holland, and explore 
an uiiknovvn country. Both then, and in later days, Avlion 
fully occupied Avith gowriiing Jiis strango subjects and defying 
his advorsaries, ho employod himself at odd times in Avritiug 
against the Dope, in cutting up tho famous No, 90 of tho 
Oxford Tiine^, or in pouring out his grievances to^ 

some friend. At length his doubts aud his difficulties, his cruises 
ill the Me,diterrauean, his hazy notious of trading in a brig of his 
own to China, or of getting employod as an attache abroad or 
in some Oovernmont office, woro all ended by his father’s 
i death, Avhich event gave him command of *30,000/. Cld 
I Mr. Brooke, by the Avay, liad saved money, as civilians 
I could do in those happy (fays; aud ho seems‘to have been 
j an acute utkI not iiyudicious father from what little Vf& see 
i of him; for when his aOn was in the habit of abusing the 
I East India Company—why, it is not very «isy to see—and of nsldng 
! his father for moimy wherewith to combine discovery and ppeciila- 
I tiuu, tho old man checked him sarcastically with an intimation 
I that the military service of the Court of Directors, had he stuck 
I to it, was hotter than trade, and might liave led him to dis¬ 
tinction. But tho dio was cast. Master of a good round sum of 
money, and free to folloAv his own fancies, he bought a yacht 
iittfiied the i%(//wi!, and, at tho close of 1838 started for Borneo 
Avith the fixed idea of counteracting the policy of tho Dutch in 
tho Jilasteru Archipelago, civilizing tho wild tribes of the Saland. 
extouding British influence, and gaining such a footing as would 
be attended with commercial and political advantages of no ordi¬ 
nary kind. It is lair to state that this plan seems to been 
well thought out, to be less impracticable than others, aud to rellect 
tho better parts of his character—eernestnoes, vigour, resolution, and 
some adaptation of ends to means. Possibly without knowing it, 
Brooko had taken a leaf out of the book of his old masters^ 
tho much-abused Directors; for ho saw that without somS territory, 
and a strong Government to back it, such commercial enterprises 
would never succeed. 

In August 1839 he landed at Kuching, the capital of Sarawak, 
and was very well received bv Muda Hassim, the ruler. At this 
port of the memoir, Brooke’s letters and journals, his impressions 
of men and manners, his desbi^ptions of unknown rivers and 
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unexploM jungles, hi* tMt in orareoming difficulties, end the 
indueuce he gradually obtained over the minds of nobles and 
people—CQX^ omB on without any feeling of tedium. We 
pitber too thatj whether from consciousness of inability to 
govern, or from the charm of Brooke’s manner, or from fear 
of the Dyaks, Muda Hassim himself was really content to make 
over the government and the trade of the country to the 
whiUyfaced adveniurer. There were rebels to bo put down and 


dom of Sarawak to its now mastor, and eventually procured the 
assent of his suzerain, the Sultan, to the transfer. Muda Ilasaim 
peoms by no moans to have been immaculate. The Government 
is described as tyrannical and oppressive, and he seems at one time 
to have half repented of his agreement, though this hardly war¬ 
rants the charges of perfidy and ingratitude which Brooke vents 
against him in his journal. The plain truth is that he coveted the 
country, though his main object was not selfish aggrandize- 
luent, but the suppression of robbery, murder, and slavery. A 
native nobleman, named Mnkota, termed in the journal a mild 
and gentlemanly rascal,” who had been at the Imad of the army, 
gave coDsideralile trouble; but, by yeptember 1841, the Kiiglith- 
man had triumphed and the new reign began. i'’rom this point 
the nioraoir is taken up with Brooke’s attempts to collect 
tho revouue, to adniinialor a simple code of laws, to teach the 
natives the rudiiiieuts of civilization, and to put down tho atroci¬ 
ties of two tribes of Dyaks, known ns those of Sarebna and 
y«kjirran. All tliis is very anininting and instructive, cepeci- 
ally when we are told that Brooko trusted entirely to native 
agency, and had only four Europeans to help him. Tho 
ed'ect of tho narrative is occasionally spoiled by ex.travagance 
of thought and expression, and by Brooke’s almost childish 
anxiety ^ to bo knighted; and wo think he was wholly mis¬ 
taken in suppo.sing that any such title would carry weight 
with the native mind. However, the details of his private and 
miblic life, his revenue of 6,000/. a year, his farmyard and bis 
rve rets, bis palace and his country seals, bis letters homo shoe¬ 
ing tliat domestic aflectiuris had nnt lost their hold on him, his 
expeditions against tho strongholds of piratcB, in company with 
Captain, now Sir, II. Keppel, in the iJido; the confirmation of his 
chiefahip at the bands of the Sultan of Brune, (»r Borueo, in Augiusl 
1842; hi.s dinners in public amthis At-llomos to natives, bis regatta 
on New Tcar’sDay—all these are chaiacterist ic,and provo that he led 
a hfu)py, useful, and in some points an ennobling, life. In the year 
1840 u sad calamity befell. Muda Hassim and his brother Badar- 
iiddin, a brave and faithful adherent of Brooke's, were massacred 
by the orders of tho Sultan ; and this event seems to have inspired 
the Baja with additional desire to obtain a formal recognition 
at tho hands of the English Government. The summary punish¬ 
ment of the Sultan and his followers ensued, and then came 
the occupation of the island of Labuan, a measure which was 
approved of by Lord J’almerslon, at that time Foreign Secretary. 
The Dutch Government here interposed, and endeavoured to show 
that Bi-ooke’s proceedings were incunsistent with the treaty of 
1 824, hut they were most properly mot by Lord Aberdeen; and, 
in the summer of 1847, Brooke, now in Iho full tide of prosperity, 
visited England, and found himself the object of universal admira¬ 
tion and honour. He was received at Windsor. He was made a 
K.C.B. His old echoed fellows formed at Norwich a club of 
which he was made President. He spoke at dinners and meetings; 
ho was admitted to clubs and literary institutions; ho received tho 
freedom of tho city; and, in short, just thirty years ago, ho was 
pounced upon as a lion by all classes of society. 

In the beginning of 1848 Brooke, surfeited with applause and 
flattery, which, to do him justice, does not appear to have vitiated 
his character, returned to the J^ast, holding the double office of 
Governor of lAibuan and Oousul-Qeneral of I^rnoo. Previously ho 
had only been acknowledged aa Commisaionor to tho Native States. 
He took with him his sister’s sou, who assumed the name of Brooke 
besides .his own of Johnson, and his return was followed by a 
pand attack on a fleet of pirates, in which vessels of war of 
ll.M.'s navy, aided by a steamer of the Indian Government and by 
the war-bouts of friwdly Datus made havoc of these sea-robbers. 
But now came a turn in the tide of success. Brooke had an agent, 
a Mr. Henry Wise, with whom he quarrelled about aome mines of 
antimony. Wise wrote to the Prime Minister, then Lord John 
Bussell, expressing abhonence of tho treatment of pirates, It was 
just the kind of letter that might have been written last autumn; 
other men took np the matter, and on this on attack was made on 
Brooke by Hume and Oobden in the House of Oommons. This 
part of the memoir, we must eonfbte, becomes extremely weari- 
Bomo and makes ver^ large demands on our toleration. There was 
room here for a skilfully condensed account of the main charges 
Against Brooke, of the spirit in which they were met, and of the 
course taken bv the Government of the day. Instead of this, we 
' have official letters, snatches of debates, legal opinions, violent 
explosions fbm Brooke himself, a semi-medical narrative of 
his attack of smali-pox and of medicine admldstend while 
it lasted, lists of witnesses, letters to friends. The whole is 
neither well digested nor well arranged. To cut the matt^ short, 
the Foreign Office addj^essed the Board of Control, and Sir Ohoi^ 
Wood, then Its President, wrote to the Governm^Oeneral, wh^ 
upon Lord Balhousie appointed twQ Qonimissionera of 
the late. Charles .BrlhSep, iheu^i^^Aie^deneral of Bengaif end 


The proceedings of tho Oornmissioners, who did their duty 
with impartiality, may very soon be told. A terrible petition,AiU 
of charges against Brooke, his cruelty, his selfiihnees, and 
forth, numerously signed, had been forwarded from Singapore) 
and it was very naturally thought that many persons would 
bo found to come forward and substantiate their accusatiooa 
before a CommiHsion sitting on the spot Nothing of the kind 
occurred, and a local editor, one of Brooke’s chief antagonists, 
the coolness to propose that the Commissioners themselves 
should framo charges and bunt up evidence. Of course after 
this the thing collapsed. Soma people who had signed the 
petition backed out of it, or said that they merely wiriied an 
inquiry to be held in order to clear character and get at the truth) 
evidence ns to the misdeeds of the pirates was overwhelmiog, 
showing that greater miscreants never hoisted the black flag; and 
the practical issue of the Commission was to scatter Brooke’e 
opponeuls, and to confirm tho opinion of bis proceedings from 
which well-informed and capable judges, in the ISlraits and else¬ 
where, had really never wavered. But the Commission brought 
out an anomaly in the Baja’s position which bo himself could not 
be got to recognize. Brooke had acquired Sarawak as a private 
person, and had then received, in virtue of that acquisition, SA 
appointluent from the Crown. He appears to have thought 
himself ill used because he could not combine complete inde¬ 
pendence with pow'er to call to his aid the whole resources and 
authority of the English Government. In short, from his lan¬ 
guage, ho w'anlcd to be a benevolent autocrat, backed by all tho moral 
and material forces of England whenever he might bo hard pressed. 
It is somewhat amusing to find the Baja, after pages of wholesala 
and iuHHduous denunciation of the Government,bcginulng to suspect 
that aUer all his position was not quite so clear as he had thought 
it, and asking for some w'orks on constitutional hi8tor}\ It requirfijs 
very little knowledge of international law to see that aU kinds of 
complications might easily arise from any tacit concession of the 
Baja’s chiim to independence, and that it would be a most serious 
thing for tho Government of the country to find itself committed to 
action every lime a splendid adventuror succeeded in getting a 
jungly island or a large slice of territory from some incompetent 
native chief. Tho cession of the Fiji Islands to the Imi^rial 
Government i.s one thinp;. Tlio transfer of iSarawak from Muda 
lla-csiui to Muda Brooke is quite another, and involves all sorts of 
contradictions and anomalies. 

\\ c mo f not forgot that this memoir gives prominence to the 
opinion of the legal member of the Commission, that Brooke, in 
lending himself to actions agaimst undoubted pirates, bad not 
wholly alile to prevent certain atrocities on tiie pwt of his own 
allies. But tho general verdict of the community endorsed tho 
real result of the Commie.'iion, and honourably acquitted Brooke. 
Tho Foreign Ollico, with Lord Clarendon at its bead, expressed a 
gu-arded approval, and tho opportunity was taken to relieve the 
Baja of his appointment as Consul-General and Commissioner. 
Brooke seems to have been veiy sore on this point, but by the 
loss <»f these appointments he really stood on less equivocal 
ground. His letters to “ Dear Jack ” about this time are 
lull of petulance and wild declamation, and are neither be¬ 
coming nor dignified, aftei' every allowance is made for tho 
feelings of a brave and honounible man smarting under what he 
deemed luinieriled insult. But worse was in store for him than 
tho attacks of local editora or the speeches of philanthropic mem¬ 
bers of rarliaiuenU A Chinese colony of gold-workers, instigated 
possibly by the proceedings of Commissioner Yeh, zoso in rebellion, 
massacred 8e^eral Englishmen, burnt the palace, and drove Brooko 
to tho jungles. However, order was soon restored, and the Chinese 
were severely punished; but Brooke’s work was done. In 1858 ho 
went home to find that the tide had again turned in his &vour. 
Subscriptions were got up to reimburse him for his losses; frionda 
rallied round him, and the press bore testimony to tho soundness 
of his measures and the good eflect of his rule. Tho zest of his 
career is rather sad. lie was struck with paralysis in October 
1858^ and though he partly rallied from tiie attack and was 
to visit the East again, the old fires were extinguished. 


Finally ho settled in Devonshire, where he enjoyed dutiful 
scenery and the friendsliip and esteem of friends, tul he quietly 
passed away in June 1869. 

Beadera of these volumes will have little difllculty in drawing 
that general summary of his character,” and in estimating the 

importance of his worK,” which the editor expressly declines to at¬ 
tempt. That Brooke was a man of noble impul^, ^neroiis feelin«, 
and chivalrous self-denial; that he possess^ exacuy those qualiuea 
which hold fierce savag^ in awe, or win them over to better ways; 
that his chief motive in life was not aggrandizement or love of 
money; and that in all his writiogB and actions there was nothing 
cruel, sordid, or mean, wilL we think, be ^needed ^ the 
readers of this bio^phy. He made many friends, though he, did 
not always retain tnem, and no one can wonder at the high pla^ 
assigned to him in bis regard by Charles Kingsley. Bu^ to spe^ 
plainly, Brooke was intolerant of opposition, and litUe dupos^ to 
make any allowance for others; and there are occaaSoniil flasfo in his 
temperament which show that he must have been difficult to deal 
with, unless he had entirely bis own way.. Bat, ihou^ hot and 
impatient, he was never raneoroos cft Yinmctive, and our notice^ Of 
these blemishes in his character must not p^vent 11s from paying 
a cozdial tribute to the purity of . bis motives, and frwn 
kttowledging rim lustre shea by ms unassisted efibits mi t^ hariohd 
Character and British name. ' ’ ^V' ^, - ;k. 
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LAST ESSAYS ON CHUIICH AND RELIGION.* 

, Btabop Butler had written an o/nw magnum when ho wap ftfly- 
Jl four years of ago,it would haye beeJi, if not '^entirely Bati»(‘nctory” 
to Mr. Matthew Arnold, at least more nearly so, and Ihej-oforo 
nose nearly within the field of vision permitted to modern cuUnve, 
than either the Analogy^ which was written at forty-four, or the 
&rmoM at the which were nublishcd ten yonra oiirlier still, 

and whudi were preached during tlie eight ypiirs when Uuiver«ity 
tutors and lecturers are for the most part supposed, as the 
chrODology-hoohs have it, to “ fiouri.sh ”—“ between the twenty- 
'ai!Eth year of his Efa and iho thirty-fourth ”; an ago at wliich 
the man is hardly ripe for’' attempting a highly systematic, 
ifitrieate theory of haman nature and morals,” “ uad, if ho do(\s 
aUempt it, it cannot well be satisfactory.” At thirty-four “ the 
toan'* is not mellow^ ho is only about half-ripe^ but just in 
the condition when youn^ people, fearless for teeth aud digestion 
alike, pluck end taste him oa^rlv exactly ripe enough, in fact, 
to b^ome a Professor of Poetry, but not matured suthcienlly for 
Last EHttt/s on Church and Mphgion. To attempt a Bv»tctuiilic 
thiH)ry ” on high subjects such as these, a niau must be, as wo 
gather from Mr. Arnold himself, exactly tifty-four; although 
whether the attempt ” made at this “ more mature ago ” would 
have been “entirely satisfactory” to Bishop Butler wo should 
hesitate to affirm. IS^i^r is there any necessity to form an opinion 
on the point; for, in the first place, Bishop Butler l^as boeu dead 
a very long time, aud, as a second and far more melancholy 
thought, the Zvit-GeUt has got hold of him, and has been making 
toiTiblo work with hw romains. Our own earlier days received 
reitorated aasumncea from the University pulpit that these remains 
were “ immortal ^; but then the “ Doctors, Proctora^and idl Heads 
itnd (Governors of Colleges and Halls ’’hadheem too short-sighted to 
mark the advancing form of the Zeit~Gvifit, who was drawing near 
all the while, like the monster in the Hhppherd of llcrmas, liidden 
in au^loud of dust,but with a rush atertt tivmcrdai avro rroXiv Xvfxumt 
before which even Oxft)rd must go down. With the help of 
Hennas and of the “ Dragon of Wautley ” it may he possible 
to form some faint conception of tliis appalling German visitant. 
He roaches Oxford. Ho secs the Analogy souioNvhero in the 
Schools; ho “ breathes upon it, and we rub om: eyes -or Mr. 
Arnold rubs them ter us—the Analogy “ has the spell and power 
no longer ”; it “ is a failure, it does not servo. ’ I'crtunutoly, 
however, the Time-Spirit has not r^uite scorohi'd it up, and there is 
still a good deal loft both of Analogy uud i:;ermons tor the essayist 
to quote and to expound. 

Although Mr, A mold’s modesty Iins prevented him from 
describing his litei-nry attempt as an opm maymm, he does 
oflhr it to our notice as an opus sujyrornum: and in this wo 
must freiikly say—even at the risk of the ZeiGGeht being let 1 oo.‘M3 
and set upon us—ho is just a little irritating. “ h’or the last time,” 
the author anxiously impresses on the world, he is speaking on the 
questions of which Iiere ho treats. These arc “ f jJist Ds.say» ”; the 

present volume cloaca the series.” If the world will hear him at 
all, it must be now or never. What I wished to say has boon 
said.” This is very solemn and impressive, no doubt; luit yet 
one is not impressed. Lust word.o have their times tind Be.asous, 
when they may be fitly spoken and when they are heard with 
respect. ’Ihey are an acknowledged privilege of the very eld. 
Even at earlier periodB of life occ.jsion may have rendered a last 
speech conventional or customary; as when life was to be- yieldt'd, 
ia ancient time on the altar of patriotism, iu modern experience to 
the claims of justice. S])ecial or local cireumetunces, too, may call 
for a special or local forewoll; but this sounding valediction by a 
middle*nged essayist, what is it ull alnnit ? A course of lectures 
may come to on end because the subject is exhausted; the history 
of a special art brought down to the present time, or tho available 
matanala for a biography nil set in order. But Tmnt Essays on 
Ontreh and Esligion^ as a title, i.s apt to suggest the question, 
Who is this Seraphic Doctor, that he slionld eolemniy shut the 
<loorBofthe Divinity School in our sight, and put the key in his 
pocket ? We do not justify this dissallslied and resentful foime 
of mind. On the contrary, *wc are disposed to apply, aud to carry 
to its legitimate conclusion, the axiom of Butler, of which the 
author more than onco reminds us—“ Things are what they are.” 
These '“lASt Essays " “ arc vriiat they ore ”; and, being so, we 
ftre glad to hear that they are the last, and we hope that they will 
so. prove. They are four in number, and the last of them, 

in which tho writer does “ ronlly take leave of the ques¬ 
tion of Church and Dissent, as 1 prounsed,” leas es the rt^er 
m ha turns its closing pages in much ncriilexity of mind. Even 
on so dii^mal a subfect as the Burials Bill oao looks for some 
swoetness and light, and for an atmosphere of “ grace and peace,” 
from the matured ||^stle of culture. Mr. Arnold docs not appro- 
ciite Dissenters very much, aud dose not find even the Bishops and 
dergy “ entirely satisthotory.”' Indeed at times he may almost 
seem to have gained Lord Boron’s, eminence of soslai impartiality, 
rtnd tb hnta most people and dislike the rest ; but his “ sweet 
reasohablenep'’ must surely aoeompany him even in this point of 
view. hear of the Dis^ters having their way about , 

^rialarf thfi^ Vave no right to askdbr it, and there is an end of the 
The cibTgy are not to have their way either; the “um; 

. most go; tteeaose Bt.FauL was “ not sent to hsptixe^ 

nn A IgSiitov of ihcr» /mtevsr may have been the fflaaon ’^hich 

(^urehuOnd Ee(Tffio/ii By Matthew Araold, fiimiorly 


the Apostle alleges in explanation, to which it is api^eatly need-. 
lew to rster. This is all natural enough; but some of Mr. Amold^s 
l)i.«tsimtdr8 ^ harder measure at his hands than Jthey eoald frtrly 
expect. We shall not he suspected of any undue admiration for 
the type of political Dissenter which fiourishes at Birndiigbam. 
In an article some time edneo we took occasion to disolaim the 
alJcgiftucQ which tlio hardware metropolis deutands as its due from 
all tho realm of human thought; but though we cannot allow that 
the sanctities of Delphi or tho grandeur of liorne find their renewal 
in that electro-plated shrine, its political priesthood are our fellow- 
creutun‘8 still. “ Mr. Dole ” may he “ really a pugilist, a brilliant 
pugilist,” and may have “ his arena down at Birmingham, where 
he does his practice with Mr. Chmnberlain, and Mr. Jesse 
Collings, and tho rest of his hand.” But “Mr. John Morley” 
\» neither a Birmingham man nor a pugilist. Ho “is a lover 
of culture, and of elevation,” and of we know not how 
many gmeoM and cardinal virtues berides. “ Heio, rex Agrlppa, 
quia credis,” cries the modem Wt. I'aul, with afiectionate 
cnei’gy; but, alas! with an afterthought of pain—“ He is 
keeping company with his Eiistus Ghaiuborlnin and his Drusilla 
CnUings, and cannot openly avow the truth; but in bis heart he 
coubents to it.” Tlii.s i.s veiy clof^uent, yet the njader is perplexed, 
ilaa the '/At-Grist hotxn breathing on the Acta of tho AjwjstlesP 
Or is Mr. Arnold (quoting from auino Unauthorized Version known 
at present only to himself P In either case Mr, Jeaso (JolliugS 
is u hardly-used man. Drusilla w'us certainly a model of 
female liciiuty, but history does not say os much for her 
reputation; and what in tho world she has to do either 
with poor Mr. (Pollings or with Ifestus we have not tho 
remotest idoji. Perhaps Mr. Aniold’a historical intuition has 
discovered that “ when I'estus came into Felix’room ” the lady 
chose to worship the rising sun ; but as in that event she must 
have deserted two husbands insir.ui of one, tJio hardship on Mr. 
Collings is greater than ever. He may, however, derive .some con¬ 
solation from the rotiiHilion that Mr. Arnolds hislorical parallels, 
thrown off hv the, way, are not likely to bo more clear to the 
popular intelligence than the “ I'HVohologicf.l Parallel ” to which ho 
has devoted so largo a ]M)riion of his “ Liist Essays.” 

Under this title wo havo. tho first and most imp<»rtant 
of tlie four Essays, which propo^cs lor it.s iimnediate uiiti 
the rehabilitation of 8t. Pmil. A.s yut ihu /At-Geist does 
not seem to havo fastened on “the great Aposilo of tho 
Geutilpp,” ]K)Ssib 1 y from a prudent reuieiubmueo of the fate of 
another “beast” winch did; but there is no knowing what 
may happtm, and yt. Paul is 8Usj[)icioiisly mixed up with that 
“ tradilion.ai rfelmiun ” W'liicli is “obsoli te '’alieady, and will not, 
in fiict, hold out long.” Mr. Arnold lueiiiis to saveyt. l*aulif he cau. 
lie was a good deal “mistakou” on various poiot.s, “ undeniiibly 
but really he was not “ on imbecile and credulous enthusiast, and 
an unprotitnblo guide,” if we will only make reasonablo allowances 
tor him. “ The mimcles of our traditional religion, like other 
miracles, did not happen.” Ht. Paul “ entertaiiicd the belief” that 
thoy, or ut least smite of them, did happen ; but that ie very easily 
explained by tho help of a “ psychological parallel,” and we do not 
quite wish to part cmnpany with !St. Paul “ His >vritiHga are in 
every one’s hands. I have myself discussed his doctrine at 
length.” iSt. Paul might perhaps prove somewhat hard to get rid 
of, even in the Ghurch oi England as by Mr. Arnold established, 
and proclaittiod by anticipation to tho lamdon clergy in the Hall 
of Sion (College. And it is but common justice to the author to 
acknowledge Ida evident and deep reverence lor St.. Paul, as shown 
throughout tho loug “disciistiien cd’ lii.s doctrine” in AV. Paul 
and Prvtmtantism. If tho “ Psychological Piunllul,” as it stands, 
he something beside the mark, at least it providt^ a line^of defenee 
which umv ^ urged in Ijchalf of its draftsman. He is, let us suppose, 
“undeniably misiaken”; but a charitable hypothesis will readily 
excuse the niistJikes. What tlw “ parallel ” of tlic’ llssay really is 
after the closest examination we have failed to discover. There 
limy be two parallels ; or there may, bo none at all; the “ psycho¬ 
logical ’’ prablem is too deep. But it appears thiit yip Mattlicw 
Jlfdo condemned two old women to death fop, witchcraft; and 
that one John ymith, a Fellow ol Qaeeiis Gollege, Gambridge, who 
died at tho “ baixlly rijwi” age of thirty-four, “ was I'eqtdred;” in 
obedience to a custom of Jiis Collige, “ to ponch, on one Lady- 
(luy ab^iit 1649, “at Huntingdon, a sermon against witchcraft and 
diabolical contracts. ’ .Sir Matthew Hale believed in witchcraft ; 
of the existence of witches “he made no doubt at alL'* The 
Fellow of Queen's, if lie shared the' belief of thcr Judgtl, so ibr 
contrived to quality its expi'csaion, that he receives »e»t praise 
from Mr. Arnold lor “ coututing ” it. “ O foptumte Uutrlingdo& 
Church, which admitted for even one day such uoounterbljutt'to 
doctrines then sounding from every pnlpit, and enjoined hy 
Sir Kobert l^hiUimorol '* As ^r llobcrt Phillimore does not, so 
far as we know, enjoin the doctrine of wiiehcrait, the<“ poraUsI," 
if there be one, would appear to bueomewhat os foliowsi— Because 
Sir Mattliew ilab believed in the existence of witohes, and be^ 
o^se a Fellow of Queen's did not believe soaking which Sir 
^bert PhillimcHre now enjoins, therefore Pftvd coimot be 
characterised asaikimbeeaie and creduloas euthwiast for “ believing 
in the miracle of the Besairactioo, both of” that which Kaster 
eomaieiiiovatoe “emd of muokind at At thie point wp 

pause; for Our erhiekun does not estOr withiB Ihe bauudarios tiui 
reaeheiL 

The CbureH of the fuWiti, not nigleotiag the study of the 
wBl bealfowed, lind evtui recoipfoende^ tb read the BiU«» 

•!!»«» *» **» 



«floiuiderAlbjl^ dnioeit let uy, tradition ’’; bat it ensbsinel 
«‘gOod dnl (4 **iifttimkllJtitb m well; imd ** dnely^toaebedsoals 
bma avose^tiletit n tfainirWsntumt tnitb, OTen though it be 
weationed,^ and be iS» o?dy exjwcting the testimony ftom 
it^ence to'iteilfttii««o and weight,*’ as just now happens 
to^be tbe^iMse with one of " the two gmt Ohristian Yirtaes, 
chBatity.” ** As a inora cotrimandrnetU this virtue eaimot have the 
authority which it once had ”; still, provisionally and for the 
•'PTCiBOtit the !^««)pth Oommandment may supply the want of “ proof 
ftr experience.” One book, however, ** is lull of interest, and 
evojy one shoiiUl read>t.” It is one of the quanies from which 
^much of tic innteriel of tho New Testament was hewn, and belongs 
“the later decodes ” of the same second century u.c. in whose 
earlier decades” “tho Book of Daniel was ■written.” This is 
tho Ikok ufliluoch; and, as every one ought to road it, Mr. Arnold 
has kindly acted as our guide to tho fultilnient of so plain a duty. 
“The Hohrew original and the Greek version, as ia well knowji, 
are lost"; but “an vEthiopio manuscript wtw brought to Ibis 
wuntry by Ilruce," and “ there is nn excellent Oernian version.'’ 
Archbiidiop Laurence trauslatod it into English, but hia “ English 
version cojinot bo trusted,” and therefore of course ought not to be 
read. Every one knows ho-w the Curator of the Mueoutu con¬ 
taining Balaam's sword disposed of the captious objection that 
Balaam had no sword, but only wished for one j “ this is tho very 
fword he wished for.” In like manner, tlm version of the Book 
of Enoch which “every one should read” is “the book correctly 
in English,” which, Mr. Arnold writes, “ I wish that the Bishop 
of Glouce-ster and Bristol, who is, 1 believe, an J'lthiopic scholar, 
would give us.” It would enable us to undei'stuiid tho “ employ¬ 
ment”-—not by iSt. Paul—of “ contemporaries’ ready-made notions 
of hell and judgment, as sanctions of tlie doctrine dedan il.” 

Wo are told bv sciojililic English coni-groacry, who are also 
consumers, that tboy got hotter broml by purcliHsing flour from 
their luUlers tluwi by having Uudr owm wheat ground. Tho millur 
knows how to mix judicicmsly grain from the four f|uarlere of the 
globe. Mr. Arnold, in like manner, has a method of rendering the 
material of tho I'a angeli*-ts more wholesome than it can bo in its 
ordinary Jbrm, and provides us—as a specimen, we suppose—with 
throe pagt>9 nnd a half of ndxoAl Gospels, by whicn wo may 
“enable ourselves” to understand the original luenning of teach¬ 
ings which tho “disciplet* cnnio with tsiSi! to mistake.” To these 
vve are, of conT.'^(', unable more parliculiirly to refer; but tho 
preface with which llm compilor introduces “ iIjc scries” is de¬ 
serving t)f study. ‘‘ Eor fear,’’ lie writes, “ this i-ssay rliouUl .seem 
to want due balance, lot me end with w'hiil. a man who w'rites it 
clown for liiinself, and meditiites on it, and entitles it Christ’s 
religion, wdll not, perhaps, go' far wrong.” The old Eton 
QrainiJiar taught us, “ An(|nando orntio e.st yerlw noniiiiutivus," 
and the illustrating example iuu«!t have been quite to Mr. Arnold’.s 
heart. is a little given liiin^elf to illustrate tho i ule in his owm 
■wiitings, and ocCfi.sioiially iis'es an “ orulio ’’where less cultured folk 
are content with a tradi{;ional inonosyll.ablo ; but the rule, howov'^er 
valuable, saircely supersedes all tho remaining canons of cnatomary 
syntax, In ono respect the mixed Evangelistic food which tlio 
writer thii.s commends to iis suggests an eiiconragiTi'r liope. If 
tho prophets of tlie new light gv) on ns they are pi-omising to do, 
we shall have a very ortliodo.x joint-stock gininna thedoyia' in 
time. To one r»x!ent and well-known work of this .‘-■cliool “ tni- 
ditional Christianity ” is indebted for nn elaborate ami convincing 
proof of llio npvislolic autlifir.-^hip of tho Apocalypse of St. John, 
which has been iiiiicli questioned of lale. But to no ono point 
does “ tradition ” more closely cling, nnd in no ono re.«pect an* her 
“notions” more usually set aside as “obsolete” by her new 
teachere, limn where sho rests on the genuineness and authority of 
what it is now the fashion to de.'^cribt^ as “ the fourth Gospel”—a 
sort of “ religious drama,” w^o have been told, very excellent as poetry, 
but of unknown date, and embodying the devout imagination of a 
later theology in phrases which must have bi*eri foreign to tho 
thought of an unlettorod Galilean fisherman. Mr. Aniold's series 
of “ well-known sayings ” held by him to be uiujuestiontibly 
genuino consists, ns to more than half of the entire collection, of 
extracts from tho Gospel of f^t. John. lie has told us that ono of 
bis foreim critics “ objects to his picking and choosing among the 
records ’* of tho Gosjku ; and to such “ picking and choosing ” as 
this tho Continental liboralism which he describes ns urfd’oundly 
bot<tilo to Ohrifctianitv may very naturally object. At IP’ty-four a 
naan of matured mind and ordhmir health has a good prospect of 
life before him nnd in that time Mr. Arnold will prol>ably loarn 
that mistakes in ^pular religion may easily be aca>iinted for 
withoot charging them upon the Evangelicol and Apostolic records, 
wlule he will owy become more assuredly convinced of the truth, 
both natuntl And traditional, of the principle on which he insists, 
“ Christianity will find the ways for its own future. What is 
certain is that it will not disappear.” 


TOE HOLBEIN GfiCIETY.* 

rilHE object of tliis Society is to reproduce in exact form and 
X style early printed books which engaged in their illustration 
the skill of distinguished engravers. Some of these works, 

• Tht Ho^n gvetety** JPac$imiU MeprmU’—Tkt F«U ttf Mem, by 
Albrecht Altdorfer. Edited by Alfred Awhuid, With im 

Introduction by WiUlain Bell Srett FubKehed for tlie Holbein ISeoiety, by 
A. Brothers, Manchester^ and Trabner A Co., London, 


such as 2Sb Z)a»t» cf DeatL m identifled with tbe geidua 
of Hotbebi, a representative artist who* not inappropHatdlr Vvea 
his name to the Society* But Mr. Womum, m Ms 'Idratw the 
punter of BaseLdoeB his utmost to shake the commonly accre¬ 
dited connexion between lloibein and Tfte Dmot ^ Dmih. Aato 
the celebrated wall-paintings iUustrativo of the WMrd dance,-they 
are now by pretty general conaent assigned to other hands. And 
as for the no less remarkable series of woodente, of which mt all 
but complete set is in the British Museum, doubts are eater- 
tained as to who was tlie engraver; but as to the original 
designs, even Mr. Wotnum “ eaimot but believe’* that they are by 
Holbein; “ they bear,” he *ay», “ in their vigour and dignity an 
internal evidence of the^maatera hand." Mr. %\^nnim dedicates tho 
Life of Holbein “ to my friend John Ruskin;*’ who in hie 
Iccturea as Skido Profeasor Tnaintains that tho old wood-en¬ 
gravers were so much of artists and bo completely mastera of 
“ the msneral system of intelligent manipulation,” “ that itiS im¬ 
possible to say of any standard old woodcut whether the draughts¬ 
man engraved it himself or not. 1 should imagine.” centinuca 
Mt. Kuskin, “ from tho chinactor and subtlety of the touch, tbit 
every line of the * Banco of Death ’ had ‘ been engraved by 
Holbun; we know it was not, and that there con be no certainty 
given by oven the finest pieces of -wood execution of anythin^moro 
than ptn-fect harmony botwocn the designer tind workman.” 
The TKflemics on these moot points cover a Cnnsiderable aurtace, 
end the authciritiefi are so divided that tiioBcciety may be allowed 
to indulge in the opinion “ tliftt Holbein, from his c^y youth in. 
1511 , when be whs only thirteen years of age, waa lamed for the 
e.vcellem*e of his engravings on wood; and though as a paintpr, 
e.'<}>ecially during bis reeidenco in England, which began in 1526,. 
he gained u far higher renown, mcreaaing until his death in 1554, 
his name may very appropriately be aasiimed Ity a Society that 
aims III repreducing, in exact form and atvle, some of hie more- 
beautithl works.” In fixing on a name lor this welk-meaning 
Association, tho choice mnst have lain between Holbein and 
Diirer. Tlie claims of Holbein rest on a “ sum total of aboutthreo 
hundred and fifteen pieces and pei haps twenty alphabets.” In the 
comparison aluKtst inevitably provolnKi between the two leading 
artists of Southern Germany, Woltmann pronounces the verdict 
that “ the only man in Gerutan art who has reached true perfec¬ 
tion of form is IIoIIkmii, and Holbein alone.’ This opinion, which 
cannot, however, lie received as dogmatically infaUilde, may bo- 
satisfactory to “ the Holbein Society.” 

Tlio scheme of the Society is not ill conceived. The idea waa 
to i'-Hue at a reasonable cost to menilicrs and the outside public 
a series of photo-lithographic reprints, accompanied by explanatory 
notes, of rare volumes in which literature and art are coiubinad. 
Tho Gouinnl considered lhem.‘>elve 8 fortunate in obtaining for 
several of their facKimilo reprodtictions the assistance, as literary 
editor, of the Rev. Henrv Green, who conducted Uw facsimile 
reprint of W’hitney'B “ Eniblcms.” Gbjection has with reason 
been taken to the blurred linos, to the faint, and sometiioes'blacky 
printing of the illustiations published by the Holbein Bociety.. 
'J'bcse defects, however, Hcnni in some degree inevitable; and it 13 
urged in the preface to 77 a‘ Miirour cf Mauatit; ot* the BadffeS' 
of llunutir Coiueitedly JunhUiwmd, that “ the Photollth Plates 
annexed for illustration flii]iply go<>d examples of tlie proper 
of the Photographer, us iiii nitiet, in facsimile reprinta. Tlie 
Arms and Euibiema of thiB work, as well aa the letterpTsss,. 
xvere, when first published in 1618, of defective exeoation, without 
finish in the woodcuts, and without eharpuesB or shapelilwaB in 
tho type. Such faults might be urged as Toasona for not re- 
piDducing tho volume; but then its extreme rarity, and the nature- 
of its contents, plead in Uduilf of maldng the possession of a 
co})y attainable at a mwlerate ^vice.” The value of the boon oon- 
lened upon students nuiy be infemd irom tho fact that the 
original copy liom wdiich thew facsimile reproductions were- 
taken realizea on sale by auction the high price of ^ 61 . 
pi'actice of the Council has been, first, to search oitt the best 
extant exemnlars of any w’ork, and then to set the photographer 
to exercise uis utmost* ^ill in honestly maldiffi a tmtlrful re¬ 
production. It miglit have been easy by the Muds of skilled 
engravers to improve on tlie original woodcut, awd by the geovral 
appliances of modern art to elaborate a iinished picture; but the 
Holbein iSociety, unlike the Aruiidol Society, hold that in afacsimild 
copy absolute tidelily to the original ia the first thingtobe tiiought 
of. The utmost license allowed has been to restore lines and borders, 
whore evidently broken, to their first estate; and for tifae pui^Be 
of filling in such blank spaces several exemplara are edlatea so- 
that the defects nf one may be supplied by tho excelleooes of 
others. AVith these roplim originals the photo-lithomphio 
transcripts are closely compared, and unless the warkmansmp be 
found up to tho mark “ other proofs are taken before tho emtora 
give forth the imprimatur.” We are asked then to accept abort- 
comings and comparative failures, which sddom, however,, 
materially interfere with the iut^ligiblenesa of the aulyeetB, aa 
ovidcnce of honesty. Mr. Alfred Aspland, the pi^nt literary 
editor of the Society, has been engaged on the Gdden ZepMd ; 
ho proposed to reproduce the plates from the fine Qermaii edition, 
and to give a chapter or two as an appendix from Oaxton’s book. 
A recent announcement indicatee some change in the first in¬ 
tent iion. The reproduction, it appears, will come out as Ca,rton 
Oolden printed by Gatton in >483, with a seledtion of 

the IlluBtrationB from the Antwerp Edition of ^505.* It is atated 
that, oa a specimen of Oaxton’s pnnting and the style of engravii^ 
on wood in ois time, the work -ouBnat mil of reterest. The wood- 
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cata, it is hopodi oa& with care be falrlj well reproduced by tbe 
heliogiaphic proceae already employed by the Council 
The most recent publication of this persistent Society is 7 %s 
Ftdl of Mum by Albrecht Altdorfer. The facsimile reproductions 
from forty designs, beginning with Adam and Kvo eating the 
Forbidden Fruit,” and ending with “ The Madonna Glorified, will 
acaxcely eacape the charge of painful mdistiuciness for which 
the prooeM nas been liequently made responsible. It may be 
acaroi^lalr to institute a comparison between this praiseworthy but 
not wholly successful attempt, and a small volume entitled The 
Humiliatum and Exaltation uf our EaUnner in Thirty-two 
r^esenting the Original Wood-Vloche of Albert Diirer. The 


emtor of these priceless materials, the tier. John AUen, Arch¬ 
deacon of Salop, and lately one of the Inspectors of Schools, 
issued the little book with an interesting statement. He 
pointed to the fact that thirty-five of the original woodcuts 
of Albert Durer's “Smaller Passion” are in the Print Room 
of the British Museum. “ From these blocks casts were taken, 
and type metal copies, so that, allowance b*ing made for the dress¬ 
ing nectary on account of the worm-holes, the prints may bo 
fmrly said to represent the original wood blocks.” “ I hope,” con¬ 
tinues Mr. Allen, “ that an irnpression of the following thirty-two 
prints, at the cost of a shilling, may bring thousands under the 
influence of one of the ^atest men of his time—the friend of 
Eraamus and of Melan^thon—speaking to us across three cen¬ 
turies through the universal language of his art.” This preface 
is dated as far back as 1856, and though the twenty years inter¬ 
vening between that date and the present day have been singu¬ 
larly abundant^ in methods of reproduction and penuaiient 
processes of printing from photographic impressions, we know 
of no better results than these prints from casts taken from 
the original wood blocks. The misfortune, however, is that 
the old blocks either seldom exist or are rarely accessible for 
reproduction. Still wo would throw out to the Holbein 
Society these transcripts from Diirer’s “Passion” as an example 
worth following whenever a practicable opportunity may occur. 
We also r^ll other methods of reproduction—those, for example, 
employed in the sumptuous albums to M. Labarto’s Butoire dee 
Arte tnduitriele au Moym^dge et a Vdpoque de la Rmaieeance, A 
photo-litho process applied with signal success to the facsiiuilo 
representation of an ivory of the ninth cenmry is described as 
follows“ L’ivoiro a pbotopraphi^ dans sa grandeur par M. 
Berthier, et le clich6 photograpbique transports sur une pierro qui 
n’n pas StS retouchSo. We regret to add that this plate, projiarod 
and printed in Paris, has considerably faded during the twelve 
years it has been on our bookshelves. On the otlu.i hand it must 
bo admitted that the prints published by Iho Holbtjn yociety bear 
the signs of permanence. 

Mr. W, B. Scott, who writes the introduction to The Fall of 
Man and to the works of the artist Albreclit Altdorfer, speaks 
with authority on Diirer as well os on “the liittlo Masters."' 
Albrecht Altdorfer has been called by some FVtinch writers “ the 
little Albert,” because most of his works, which are somewhat in 
Durer’s manner, are small in scale. He was painter, engraver on 
copper, and desiwer on wood; and that he actually cut the blocks 
with bis own hands has been admitted by good authorities; 
altogether Altdorfer is regarded as one of the most eminent artists 
that Bavaria had pi'oduced up to the bt'ginuing of the sixteenth 
century. His woodcuts.are less than ouo hundred in number, his 
copper engravings are rather above one hundred, las drawings are 
rare—two, however, are in the British Museum—his pictures also 
are scarce; one is in the Louvre, two are in Munich, and none in 
England. The artist died in 1538 in Ratisbou, at the compara¬ 
tively early ago of fifty; unlike many of his brethi-on, he romainetl 
a Roman Catholic to the last. 

Altdorfer belonged to the company of seven artisla who went by 
the name of “ the Little Masters of Nurnborg,” an appellaiion su--- 
^ted by the miniature proportions of their productions, whicli, 
however, within a small compass concentrated noble qualities of in¬ 
vention and high powers of desigu. This constellation of talent is 
cuppoeed to have been drawn togethor by Diirer, who, in contra<li8- 
tinction to “ little," may bo designated the great master of Nurem¬ 
berg, These artists in little, if not actually working as pupils in 
the studio of the master-mind, were inspired by his presence and 
pided by the study of his works-such as “The Melancolia,” and 
“ The Knight, Death, and the Devil.” It is probable that they all 
came in personal contact with Diirer, “ that they associated toge¬ 
ther when young men, emulating each other, and doing iLeir 
earlier works in the light of friendship.” In the treatment of 
subjects they possess'd a common character diflerent from that of 
Marc’ Antonio and his Italian compauious. Mr. Scott, in his Lfe of 
Durer, reviewed in our columns, contends that the Italian engravers 
were exclusively copyists, while the Oeriuaus were-inventors, and 
therefore artists in a much higher sense. In the groat period in 
Germany engravers worked out their ideas as painters do. Again, 
in the illustration of the Old and the New Teslameuts, how groat 
is tho contrast between (Germany and Italy 1 In Germany, 
where the seeds ot tho Rofonuation had taken root in many an 
artist mind, sacred characters assume the garb and the manners 
common to Nuremberg, while in Italy Biblical themes are kept 
at n distance from everyday life by generalized and ideal forms 
and semi-classic draperies. The sympathies of Mr. Scott cer¬ 
tainly do not lie with the Italians:— 

Si^cr or later 1 he wiltns], I hove no doubt, some solid and tanaible 
proof be produced of the Hennan ot Flemish oriKio of printing 
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The Holbein Society has worked a rich mme; sometimes the aft 
may strike the eye as archaic, but the multitude, tho worth, and 
the boldness of tho ideas feed aud stimululo the mind. Holbein^ 
“ Dauco of Death ” and Bargkumiris “ Triumph of Maximilw J * 
though well known, still lio rather beyond the beaton track; ana'as 
for invention, curious design, conceits of composition, aud out-of- 
the-way thought, remote irom modern modes of poetic conception 
and artistic form, exceptional interest attaches to “ The Mirrour of 
Maieatie,” “The Four Fouutains of iho Emblems of Alciat,” and 
j “ Alciat’s Erablenis in their Full Stream.” Having thus begun 
j their labours with the FatKerlaud, the Society propose to make a 
descent upon the fertile plains of Italy, and to render familiar to 
tho English reader engravings in which are found the unfettered ex- 
nression of thegenius of rolltijuolo, Mantegna, Botticelli,and Titian. 
The territory already overrun, or }et to be occupied, in Germany 
and Italy is wide and diversified ; artists disdaining finical finish 
often expressed their thoughts through tho graver with the 
freedom, fluency, and fertility of ballmi rhymesters or esteiuporo 
speakers- The ideas, especially in the “Embloma,” though not always 
coniplote in their beginning, middle, or roundinff off, are usually 
sug^^estive of further ideas. These pictorial Emblems recall tho 
quaint address with which Frnntia Quarles introduces his poetic 
Emblems to the reader. An “ I'jmblum,” ho urges, is “but a 
silent parable. And why not as well pre.sentod to the eye as to 
tho ear ? Before the knowledge of letters, God was known by 
hieroglyphics. And indeed what are the heavens, the earth, nay, 
every creature, but Hieroglyplues and Emblems of His glory. 
Reader, farewell I ” 


LUARD’S RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND ROME.* 

riTIIIS small publication of Mr. Lunrd’s—we can hardly call it a 
-I- book, aud yet it would btill less do to call it a tract or a 
pamplilet—is of a kind more common in Germany than in Eng¬ 
land, it is a kind ot Eegesta of tho Pupal correspondence with 
England for sixteen ye.ar.s. We can hardly call it a calendar, 
beenuse it i.s put together from a great luimher of distinct soura^s, 
and it is luriushcd with a cuiunicntary at the beginning and the 
etuUng and wherever elst; Mr. Luard think’s good. No one has a 
better right than .Mr. Luard, the editor of Matthew Paris and of 
.•so many of the monastic annals, to deal with any a.<ipect of tlio 
period of J'lnglish history which ho iias here talmb in hand. It 
may bo defined as the dull part of the reign of Hetiry 
the Third, tho tiino before Simon. Dr. Shirley said long 
ago that it supplied but small material for a “drum and 
trumpet historian.” Mr. Luard is assuredly not a drum 
and trumpet historian; but he is, us Dr, 8 lurl<jy was, fully 
alive to the importance of the time. It is not a stirring time ; tho 
groat coiislitiitiunal struggle of tho reign has hardly begun ; hut 
things were in a manner making them.^.fdvcs ready for the consti¬ 
tutional stj i.gglc. Mr. Luard, however, fins a sjjccial and not a 
general object in view. His business is not with tho general his¬ 
tory of the hingliali nation or of tho English Church during these 
years, but with their special rchitions to tho see of Rome. It 
must be remembered that this is the time in our whole history 
w’hen tliat relation was clo.sest. John had only just before com¬ 
mended his kingdom to tho Pope, and tho Popes llonorios tho 
Third and Gregory the Ninth x\ ere not inclinea to let tho eom- 
mi ndation bo a dead letter. Tho King of tho French deemed 
himself tho overloi-d of the Duke of tho Normans; tho 
King of tho English deemed hiniBclf the overlord of the 
King of Scots. But it i.s quite certain that no French or 
Eugli{!h King ever toi>k upon himself, ns ft matter of ordi¬ 
nary governmioit and not of warlike intervention, to interfere 
with the internal iiffairs of either Normandy or Scotland 

in the way in which these pontiffs constantly interfered 
wdth the internal aflhirs of England. The Pope as over- 

j lord hiul great advantages over any temporal lord. His 

j claims in virtue of tho commendfttion of John could be 

mixed up with the general Papal claims as understood by Inno¬ 
cent the Third so as to ^vo the Pope a decent excuse for meddling 
with almost anything of any kind, great or small, which went on 
in the kingdom of England, At that particular moment, too, the 
minority of Henry gave the Popes a further advantage. The lord 
might gi\e himself out ns the legal guardian of his youthful 
vas.<sal; tho chief bishop of Christendom might dve himself out 
08 the natural protector of the weak and helpless everywhere. 
This state of things should be carefully borne in mind, uarcless 
readers are apt to look on ihu snbmiMsion of John as a momentary 
national disgrace, aud as notliing but a momentary national dis¬ 
grace. A national dis'irace it undoubtedly was, though not a* all one 
of the depth and blackness which it is apt to seem to ns. now. 
There was nothing degrading in the relation of vassalage; if John 
became the man of the Pope, Richard had before him become the 
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Mr, Ljiaid tahes tSlnge very calmly j he is no violent ^isan of 
any eide, hnt he certiwnly U inclined to be more favourable to the 
Pm and hie power than most Englishmen will like, or than is at 
aUw accordance with the general spirit of recent English histo¬ 
rians. He tells us that the theory of national OhurcheS) however 
suited to a time like our own. was utterly alien from the mind of 
Eu^pe in the middle ages.” He adds ;— 

^mfRona Chem«rivo0 were not so clesrly marked as they became after* 
warda The large oontinental poMensiorw of the English kings would pre¬ 
vent anything like the idea of England being separated from or having 
litUo interest in the rest of Europe. The theory of the Roman empire would 
tend to bind all the nations of the continent or Europe together. And this 
tended to keep away the sense of isolation from the Church of EnglatuL A 
«lohn of Salisbury is made Bishop of Chartres williuul there heiog any 
thought of unfitoesa in one who had spent his life in England being put 
over the diocese of a foreign country. A William of Coulances, aft'^r 
being Bishop of Lincoln, goes back to 5 formandy, and dies as Archbishop of 
Rouen. 

Is not Mr* Luaid here extending over tbe whole of the middle ogea 
a state of tiring which was simply the result of the political cir¬ 
cumstances of England during a lew generations, especially during 
the first two or three generations of the Angevin dynasty P Under 
the Norman and Angevin Kings, when England was under the 
same sovereign with a greater or smaller territory on the Conti¬ 
nent, there wasnothing atall wonderful in bishops passing to and fro 
between thoinsular and the continental paitaofthe common sovereign’s 
dominions. It was no more than sending English bishops to Ireland in 
modem times. And when once it had Decoino possible for a native of 
the continent to become a bishop in Ehigland, and for a native of 
England to become a bishop on the continent, it is not wonderful 
if the interchange sometimes overstepped the bounds of tbe King 
of England's continental dominions, Jienry the Second brought St. 
Hugh from the royal Burgundy to England. John of Salisbury, 
ns Mr. Luard remarks, became llishop of Clinrlrcs. We do not know 
that there is any evidence to show whether John of Salisbury was 
of English or Norman descent. It is eminently characteristic 
of his time that there should be no such evidence. But, on the 
<me hand, if he was of Norman descent, ho wus English by birth 
and thoroughly English in feeling; on the other hand, if he was of 
English descent, he must have been as well able to spealc French 
as any Norman. No one would have tiuiaght him unlit 
for a bisliopric in Normandy; and, if fit fur a bishopric in 
Normandy, he was equally lit^ for one in Franco. On 
the other hand, for political reasons, he was much more 
hkoly to get a bishopric in France than either iu England or 
in Normandy. But this interchange between England and the 
continent is simply the result of the political circumstances 
of England for a time of about two hundred years. It 
begins with Edward the Confessor; it ends with Henry the Third. 
After the Church of England was able to walk alone, we had no 
foreign archbishop before Robert of Jumidgos; wo had none after 
Boniface of 8avoy. Foreign bishops are common enough from 
the middle of the eleventh century to the middle of the thirteenth. 
We seldom or never hear of them before the former of those 
dates; after the latter, when wo find them, they are commonly 
Italians thrust in by the Pope. It is quite true, as Mr. Luard 
.says, that nations were not then so distinctly marked as they wore 
afterwards. But the English nation was surely marked clearly 
enough; and surely too Matthew Paris and others of his day had 
a clear notion enough of a national Church. 

Mr. Luard, without being at all a Papal partisan, is clearly 
willing to make out as good a case for the Pa^l power 
aa fairness will let him. Thus he quotes Mr. Finlay to 
show that the nations which admitted the Pope’s authority 
were progressive daring the time when the Pope’s authority was 
at its height, while the nations of the East whioli did not admit 
it were not progressive. This b perfectly true; but it hardly 
follows that the dififerenco between progress end no progress was 
owing to tho acceptance or non-acceptance of the supremacy of 
the Pope. The question is rather between a civilization far 
^Igher m itself but traditional, conservative without hope of 
^i'Tmther improvement, therefore with evoiy chance of decay—the 
civilization, in short, of an old power which had lived on by a 
kind of miracle through the magic of a name and the strength of 
■a city—and a civilization far lower than itself, but with every 
hope of further improvement—tho civilization, in short, of young 
nations with their historical future before them. Mr. Luam 
might have founded a better argument on the dlllerence between 
the historical position of Catholic Hungary and Orthodox Servia. 
Tbe difierunce doubtless was owing to the fact that one was 
Oathollo and the other Orthodox. But it does not there¬ 
fore follow that submission or non-submission to the Pope 
iiad anything directly to do with it. Hungary, being Catholic, 
was drawn within tbe circle of the progressive West; Servia, 
being Orthodox, was drawn within the circle of the non- 
progressive East. If wo carried out tbe comparison between 
the historical position of Hungary and Servia more in detail, the 
gap between tno two would be found to be less wide than it seems 
at first sight. Still it is wide enough to make the general contrast 
a fair one; but it does not at all foUow that the question of Pope 
or no Pope is the one key to the contrast* The difibrenoe Wween 
the Eastern and the WWem Empires in themselvesu quite Itre- 
•pectively of Popes, will surely account for a good dml* 


Mr. Luard brings out strongly that the succession of Henry ^ 
Third to tbe ctovm was mainly due to the Cardinal Wa& or 
Guala^ or however we are . to spell him. Mr. Luard st^ds up 
for his general character against Dr. Shirley, but he cannot 
deny that Walo feathered hb own nest pretty comfortably. Yet 
we can half forgive him for the sake of St. Andrew's church at 
Veroelll. But he adds that would be a great error to 
suppose either that the object of tbe Roman Court in fixing 
the young Plantagenet on the throne of England wu 
to deliver England from a foreign yoke, or that the Barons 
were not true to their country when they invited LoaUi 
over.” Of the former part of this position there can 1 ^ no 
doubt. And we are not at all inclined harshly to blame tibe banms 
for what they did in a tit of despair. They ore not likely to have 
been greatly swayed by Ihu long legal and genealogical pleadings 
on behalf of Lewis. They sent for Lewis because there was 
nobody better to be had. Wo might wish that they had sent for 
Saxon Otto rather than for French Lewis, but Otto was tho 
cherisiiod nephew of tho King whom they were striving against, 
aud his star was just then grievously sinlong. We cannot wholly 
follow Mr. Luard when he says, “ That there was any feeling in 
England against Louis as a foreigner is very iraprobahlo." 
Personally it may well bo that the Freuchman was no 'more 
foreign to cither Normans or Englishmen than the Angevin was. 
But it is quite certain that, by the time of the battle of Lincoln, 
English uatioual feeling was strongly stiiTdd up. Mon went forth 
to war with the foreigner os to a crusade. 

Mr. Luard ends his iu 1235. And he adds a few 

words on behalf of the Legate Otho who came to Eng^ 
land iu 1237. But ho has to give him up on the point 
which always came most nearly home to our forefathers, hU 
endless exactions of money. On this score Mr. Luard has to give 
up the Popes and all thoir belongings. It is perfectly true that 
Innocent tlio Third gave us Stephen Langton; it is squaHy true that 
Stephen Langton won his chief glory in withstanding the power 
which gave him to ua. And no doubt Innocent the Third or 
any other Pope might, when there was nothing to tempt them to 
do otherwise, make a -good appointment rather than a bad one. 
But Mr. Luard does not hide the fact that 

In 1340 tho 1*0po [Gregory t.ho Ninlli] sent to the Archbldiop and the 
Bishops of Lincoln and Salisbury, rcipuring them to provide lor three 
hnudred Romans in the first viicanl bcuuflcM'S, and susneuding them from 
giving away any betiollccs till iliat number was provided for. 

It is really hard to soo how any form of extortion or simony, or 
any other broach of right andf law, could go beyond this. Mr. 
Luard himself brings together a large nutiiwr of Papal exactions 
of the same kind, somo of which he himself bmnds as “ monstrous.” 
It is not wonderful that our forefathers loathed the name of the 
Pope and all that belonged to him, and thought ho waa called 
Papa because he was always saying pay, pay." 

We need not say that all tho part which we call the 
RegeBta is most carefully put together. .A list of the Papal 
letters in this shape shows how fast they came on one another, 
and the endless range of the subjects with which they deal. We 
light on one which is at all events harmless. On March 19, 1217, 
that is before tbe Fair of Lincoln, Quala is directed to inquire 
into the petition of tho Dean and Chapter of the Ohuron of 
Salisbury, that tiic apostolic see would provide for the unhoalthi- 
ness of the cathedral close, which is dangerous for the canons and 
clerks.” We thus get a little hint as to tho pleasures of keeping 
residence at Old Sarum, about which William of Malmesbury has 
more to tell us. it was not many years before the Dardiutie of 
the VVilseestas was exchanged for their holy Ilios iu the plain. 


MIGXOX,* 

W RITERS of fiction have two kinds of improhahility to avoid 
—the one of fact, the other of character; but few know 
where the pitfalls lie, and tbe majority fall headloug into them. 
Mrs. Forrester has fallen into a rather deep pitfall in 
where she hUs massed together an amount of psychological im¬ 
probability which gives a curiously unreal air to ^0 story. 
There are three heroines, or ** first walking ladies," in this novel, 
with their three first walking gentlemen to correspond, as well as 
the inevitable pair of subordinates, Jkept well iu shadow and of no 
vital use in the narrative. And of these six more prominent per¬ 
sonages one is as unlikely as another, men aud women eqiudly tail¬ 
ing to convince us of their possible existence outside the covers of 
Mrs. Forrester's book. Take Mignou, os the heroine par 
seeing that she gives her name to the story aud is also of more im- 
rlauce than the rest. Her character aud individuality may 
summed up in a word—she is beautiful. But, after ail, hers 
is only that beatUd du diable which depends on the rounded linos 
and brilliant colouring of youth. When she first appear oho 
is '^sitting on the topmost rail of a five-barred gate,'' 
with a young hoy of eighteen or mneteeu kneeling at 
I her feet, and another, her twin-brother, leaning against the 
' tree. ^*Her hat has fallen ofi', and her goldeu hair ia all 
I smitten through with the broad suiibeums that glini. between 
^ the sparsely-covered branches of an ancient oak." She baa what 
! is sometimes called a rippling laugh," but which, when more 
j fully described, seems as if it must have been rather more than 
1 a ripple; for when a girl t hrows herself hack an d laughs d gorga 

* JUigwn, By Mrs. Fori'ester, Author of ** Diana Cnrow,^ My 
&C. 3 vo^ L>ndoo: Utirsl & Blackett 1877. 
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“ W lovely tnontli uncarla as wide fis U isould, 
vmeh mw not veir wide,” and “you could count ell her lovely 
pearie o£ teeth,” it le a little tax cm one’s iraag^tion to believe 
that “tbo eonind of her mirth was like water rippling over little 
fltonee.” We have heard women laugh before now d gorge d^pU^ie^ 
and wUh all their lovely pearls of teeth shown so that they could 
be counted ] but the result was by no means a ripple, and could 
aeatce^ be called musical. We will give tho jecona sittiug, when 
TriatMini Bergholt is converU^l from a man of sense to a doting 
idiot, and from a mcin of honour to a coward and a craven : — 

• Wignon tripn fnrtji tree to trot* rolihiosT each with ruthless hand of its 
dlircet (iiildron; criineon, bhnli and golden, snow white and rOBV pink are 

? rwsed together in the lirm grartp of her aniaU lilhe finjpfMrs, and Sir 
'rwtTttin follows, Avatohuig her every movement aiul drinking iu licr 
perfections in chanricd silence. Naturn was iu a hft])py mood !«' flunks 
when ffhe dowered this gwl child with so lavish a hand. A.-* she t-tnnrla on 
tifjtoe to reach a crimson hlossora. Sir Tristram inetced nf [iiilhintly 
bringing fak superior height to the re.scuo is taUng the opi'ortunity to look 
at her feet. 

There is a certain noble lord (with whom in this matter my hlcj.s arc 
perfectly dacevrd) who refnsc.s to proiioiince a woiumti l,ciiuti;ul until 
he has seen her eat. Sir Tnsttam never gives bis verdict upon one until 
he has seen her feet. The montentury glance, atlbrded him. .‘'Jili-ifies bis 
oritieeleye. Mignoir.s feet arc cnesRod, ii is true, in slniliby slippers, but 
they wre smail nod well fonned. And upwards to h« r fih.apcl v liitiids, her 
craAmy throat,her dimpled month, Ihi’ excpii.site upper lit) and d<mity nose, 
the u>ng lashed eyes and white brow whi in ti spiings an aurenlc of nnld} 
goUlen hair, them is not one point the rn\iHhed iH-lioliler would wish moiV 
perfect, A strange desire sei/.en him to add t<, all tlmt nntiiro has done, 
tho graces of art; he is not ii believer in “ beauty unadorned : ” he would 
like it to be bin task to put dahily ^lippp^s on the little lirf, rare htnll's and 
samites ou the shapely form, to crown the goldtn luck.s with pearls and 
diamonds. 

Wheu Lltiti buy been puid of Migiioti all lins be''ii said by way of 
commernlatioji. Iloyoud bur beauty who nut I,lie fMi7ifei.t 
sliadtwv uf charm. She is greedy, “ninlieb," uiipreln'ul, Bullish; 
A “ cold ’ but uudrtciuiis and dishoiiournbU.' Ilirt, w ilhuut mm prin- 
ciploof action aavo fanlf-intereBt; ineoleiit, iil-U-mpc:ed, rude, and 
atrocinnsly vulgar. Yet she can make not only a good ]mre-niiii(lod 
boy,like Oswald Carey, madly iu love with her, lor all that he has 
known her ever since they were children, and has been the perpetual 
butt of her ridicule and victim of her ill temper; but she con 
also keep the passionate de.votion of an liunesl penlleniaii liko 
Sir Tristram, whom as her husband she has insulttxl and gone 
near to dishonour; and can keep at arm’s length a professed 
seducer like Ihiyniond i I’JOstningo. f:)ho tells her huslmnd on the 
dav of her marriage that she bates him, Hint she has married him 
only for the soke of her twin brother, end that sho can never lilu) 
him, because ho is “ more than old euougli to be her father’’ (whe is 
seventeen and he is forty-six); she treats him with vulp-ar inso¬ 
lence and abuse, llirtb beioro bis face and in trio t res of tne world 
till ehe is almost cut in the county, and shown iier.-^elf liiorougJily 
bad and heartless all through; but with all this Sir Tristram, who 
is meant to be a manly, noble kind of person, is so besotted by her 
hair and her eyes, her youth and her beauly, tlmt he condoned 
and allows anything rather than run the risk of otlbnding her by 
rebukd or angering her by rt'straint. Shu is a child and he is a 
moo of the world; but she rules him and herself to their joint 
disaster, aud in a way which no worthy man who understcxid his 
duty cottid possibly allow. When she is distigurcii for life, even 
then he loves her with all or more tliun all his former passion ; 
but tho reader asks in wonder why P It is a love akin to a 
miracle-—suiuothlug made out uf nothing. Love mast bo founded 
ou something lovable; nud wheu the boauty which has been Sir 
Tristram’s lure has gone, nothing remuius but a beiuliops and 
worthless woman with one side of her face smashed in and the 
other loft as befoie. Again, her convwion after her disliguremont 
ia also of the nature of a miracle, fciho hu.s hithivki gi;on no r«ign 
of any f^uality whereby a noble woman could be evohed out of an 
'Ut)princi])b'd one. IShe loves her twin brother Gerald, ami lie iatho 
only being iu the world whom she doe.s love; but in nil other 
respects sho is thoroughly ill-tempered aud sellish. \Vbere, then, 
are the elements nut of which a good, aifectionate, patient, and 
resigned woman could be made Y The loss of beauty doc-i not create 
ft nobility of nature which did not exis^t before; though it may, by 
destroying the occasion of vanity, allow what did exist aud was 
hidden to come to the surface. Y’^et the author has made Mignon 
aaddenly jump into goodness out of vilenuHs, simply liecause she 
has lost her beauty and uno side of her lace ia scarred and 
hideous. 

Kitty Fox, again, is a character that doea not ring true. Her 
introduotion is in this wise:— 

“Not Kitty—not Mias Fox! ” I'jaculutcs Kir Tristram. 

«T«8. mtiyFox.” 

“By Jove*. “ be eriofl with n glanco of mingled admiration and afteotion 
St the gold^fraim-d, cherub face upturned to hiiu. 

It only wants one glance to sec that this li tho most ardi, uiiscliicvoiui, 
inportinont little sprite in dm world. 

“And last time i sow you,” continues Rir Tristram, “ I rescued you and 
Tturds of tom frock fVom an apple tree whilst your poor governess stood 
battled m tsars at the foot.” 

“Yes, by Jove, it*8 niel” hhu retorts with glee, “and I’m out. rm 
seventeen an 1 Uirec noarters; 1 was pre.M uted this suahou and I’m going to 

f )t married Iwfore ita over. I don't mean to remain a drag iu the market* 
CHn'tcll you.” 

“Pray,’'asked Sir Tristram laughing, “ ia it any use my putting in a 
ttoim ? But 1 suppose you think I’m old enough to lx- yonr grandfather?” 

“ Oh no, 1 won’t iiave you,” she says, her eyes dancing with fun, “you an 
too nice and 1 mean to bally my husband. It'il to vulgar to be fond of «ach 
other now-a-days. And I’m not guing to marry Itaymond, though yoa did 
ihid us b such suspicious proximity just now,—he has the most awful 
or, and we should lead a cat-and-dttg life.” 


“ How should I eaili you, Mwa Kitty f ” 

“ Very well bdeed as Tar as not eafbg for you ^ 

tinatit minx, “ but you haven’t wougll uoni^'**' ^ . 

Out of this mthar usproidlsiDg material Jiiid ^evdnppd at 
hot speed the model wile of a^biiddle-Ag6d,4omberiiig^tuiinbMt- 
ing kind of man, the devoted mother of a couple of “ dienibs,” 
and the most {^per little matron in the worid, ior nil that 
she is fond of peoichiaff henwdf on the table and whig Miicy 
things to her hoBkand. But, iuat aa it is iaipfustme for an 
artist to paint a rainbow, so is it impossible for a uovriiit 
to give such « character as Kitty Fox with anything lihe vaii- 
siniilitudo or refinement. We got no other impression ^fhat 

of u j^ert, chambermaid or one of her two modern a 

barmaid at a railway station or a girl in a cigar shop. 

Glga t^trathedon ia no more rod than the rest. »he b twenty- 
nine years of age, and a widow, who hod married a dying 
man out of compassion; but she pretend? to act like a woman 
of fifty, and to give herself quasi-maternal airs to men of 
throe-aud-twenty, which arc utterly iucoui^tible with the theory 
of her siiieerity. Ayhon the }ouDg fellow whom she had xiuroed 
in an illneaa falls in love with her, and tells her so, she 
calls herself on “ old woman,” and refuses to marry him because of 
tho six yearn tlmt stand btitwoon them; notwithatmiding «he kwed 
him pasaionatcl}', and liuda her life wrecked without him. 
Tilings, however, come right after Loo Vyiior, the young lover in 
question, goes abroad and gi'ows a beard; but such a woman as 
Ml'S. Strathedeii would eirber not have made tho delay and cqiposed 
tlie obstacle that she did, or, having done so in the begiimiBg, 
would have stood by her decision to the end. The character roads 
like a bit of patchwork ull through, the qualities of forty or forty- 
five being given to the coinparaLivc you^hfulnesa of twenty- 
nine, and tho result a sirungo mass of iiiUarmouiousnees and 
prettiiice. 

Of Sir Triftium w'e have already spoken, and of Mr. Raymond 
L’Ebtrange—the one an honourable gentleman reduced by love to 
dishouour and willing slmuie, tho other a selliab and systenuiiic 
JJon .Fuan who allows himself to l>e played with and defeated by 
a woman for whom lie Ims only the grossest kind of passion. 
Whether it w^as worth while to go so very near the edge for tho 
pleasure of the perilous balance is a matter for the author and 
the reading public to between thorn. For ourselves we do 

not believe in the possibility of the situation, nor, we imngino, does 
tho author herself. If Muftion is scarcely satisfactory in its 
drawing, it is not more so in its stylo. All tl*e men quote poolry 
—as ordinary' Kiigli^h gentlemen never do—and the women use 
expletives, and say “liy .love.” Mignon “does not take a palmy 
(sic) view of her luaniiige’I; “ this time last year she was a litllo 
rustic in a cotton go^^■n .and stiaw hat, lying on the daisied gratis 
imdor a big tree, anibifioning (sic) nothing more than the un¬ 
divided possession of bur neighbour’s strawbrrries ”; “ it is quite 
right for youth aud beauty to arrcigate (ate) itfiwlf “ now she ia 
by way of llinging his money out, of window with both hands ’’; 
“ Fred’s defalcation,’’ is tliu ofjuivalont for Fred’s non-apprarance; 
and “itdepeinls on whom the smoker is"—these are phrases which 

E with the writer for good Lnglish, such as cultivated people 
lually use. J^’or the rest wo have the superiority of men to 
dogs sarcastically queried; Mr. Swinburne in one page is quoted 
with the following cAc/icccnte“ So sings our grandest poet of 
to-day. What a pity that with his txanscendunt genius, his divine 
gift, he has used it so that, if one quotes his exquisite lines, one 
hesitates to name their author I ” Bat eight pages off he is inon- 
tioued without this n«ervation. openly and not behind the fan ; 
and there is tho mixing up of Tolij^ous texts and moral twtuUlle 
with suggo^tinus and scenes where the -world, the flesh, and 
the devil roigu supreme. (.>Q the whole, Mipnm is a book fur 
which we can e.xpress neither esteem nor admimtion. Wliat 
there Ih in it of ubility is misapplied in direction, aud in spite of ha 
redeeming texts the tone of it is Find. 


RUSSELL’S BIAHY IX INDIA.* 

A LTITOTOJI there was at one time perhaps rather a tendency 
to exaggeration in regard to the character and oiTects of the 
rrinco’s visit to India, there can bo no doubt that it was, in 
way, an importunt and interesting event, and worll^ of being 
chronicled in a permanent form. A great deal has, of coarse^ 
already been written on the subject, and Hr. Russell comes rather 
late into the field; but it should be taken into account that- 
his attcndanco ou tho Prince as private secretary provided 
him with opportunities of close oDBervation and of obtauung 
accurate information which give a Bpecial value to his narra¬ 
tive. On tho other Imnd, however, the author Seems to have 
been exposed to some difficulties and disadvantagee ariauig foom 
the couditioDS of his task. In the first place, his oobsexlon 
with the smto imports a certain official appearance to his work; 
and although, as Le states in a jirefatory note, he has recorded 
only his own impiessiona and opinions, and is therefore alpno 
responsible for tne views expressed on questions of policy,, 
government, or other matters^ it W'Ould appear that the Mmo- 
sphere around him has led him to write rather ai a courtier in 
waiting, bound to be always beaming with ad miration and delight, 

• The Pfijine 0i Wukis Tour ; a Dkurv in By WlUiam Howard 

KwBell. With llhnrtmthms hy Sydney ¥. HeM. Londwt flampsan LowN 
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fiftaeulli Tolume in two parts, coi^rbing^ the fragments bf the 
author, his tevisions of Gootbe’s ^gmontf Lessing’s Nathan, and 
fho hrkaud fifth of Othello for the stage, and his voluminous 
etndiesior his unholshed tragedy of Demetriiu. Tho first part 
^contains the dramatic fragmonts and outlines of projected plays, 
all of most of which had already been publiahod by Madame von 
Oleichen-Russwurm, together with such curiosities as Schiller’s 
Chinese tale and his juvenile medical thesis ** do discrimine febrium 
infiammatoriarum et putridarum,” The adaptations of standard 
dramsB for the stage in tho second volume exhibit few additions 
from Schiller a owi hand, but extensive retrenchments. Half of 
this volume is occupied by Ihmdrivje, the preliminary studios for 
it, and the plans and notes for its continuation. These are of the 
highest interest as showing Schiller’s method of work and his 
extraordinary industry, ana justifying the belief that DemHriwi, 
had it been completed, would have ranked second to none among 
his tragedies. 

L. Herwarth von Bittenfold *, a relative, we may assume, of the 
distinguished ofiicer of the namo, publishes some lively and not 
uninterGstiiig reminiscences of his personal experiences daring the 
late war. They relate to ibo siego of vStmsburg, the investment 
of Palis, the campaign on the Loire, and tho ultlmute occupation 
of tlie French metropolis. They have more to do with tho rela¬ 
tions of the invaders aud the conquered people than with actual 
operations in the field, and are in general characterized by u 
booming spirit and exeinplarv generosity of feeling. The 
author speaks highly of Gaiub(jtU, and fully recognizes tho 
great moral effect of his gigiintic, though iiieflectual, e.vertions fur 
the relief of I’aris. 

I>r. Schonkel f may be accepted on tlie whole ».« the repre^seuta- 
tive of liberal Protestantism, and his manual of (Christian doctrine 
affords a fair meJisure of ihe degree in which Itationaliani has heeu 
modified by the severe criticism it has undergone at once from the 
reactionary and the freethinkmg scliools of roligions opinion. Tho 
effect may be discerned, on tho one hand, in a more fervid and 
gonial style of thought and expi*essu)n 011 the other, in the 
abandonment of the old forced explanations. Something of tho 
former spirit romaius, as when Dr. Sc'hciikol, having given up the 
miraculous in every practical or iutelligihlo sense, gravely observes 
that, after all, the really vital and edifying part of tho docti-ino is 
the admission that the ultimate ground of things is incom- 
prohensihle. 

The recent additions to the excellent series of pumplilels on the 
questions of tho day, edited by Franz von Holtzcndord’!, comprise 
several discussions of topics of pressing interest. A-inong these 
may be named Dr. Georg Raulfui.'inn's accoimL rf the contest 
between French and German education in AFact-Lorraine, Dr. 
Kirebner's tract on the leforni of thu national syatoin of religious 
instruction in Prussia, and Professor Oohna 011 tlie still more 
important question of the general rise in prices. More generally 
interesting still, perhaps, aro a series of letters from Turkey signed 
“ Ohoricles.” To the conijiauion series of popular lectures, edited 
by Uoltzendorfi' and Virchow, have Wn added discourses on 
Goethes relations with his native city of J^’rankfort, on Lis estab¬ 
lishment in Weimar, on Le.saing’8 Nathan the JVise, tho condilioii 
of women according to ancient Uormnn law, the aborigines of 
ColobuB, and many other interesting themes. 

It is not very easy to promulgate a now ethical systiiin at this 
time of day; nor is there anything very novel, or, except perhaps 
for people so innately reasonable as not to require ethical systems 
at all, anything particularly satisfactory in Ilerr Landau’s § dis¬ 
covery that virtue consists in tho regulation of the appetites and 
affections by means of reason. Tho novelty, if any, must lie in tho 
practical operation of this principle, which is to bo developed in a 
succeeding part. 

There is more originality in a par.allel between Adam Smith and 
Kant by Dr, August Oncken ]|, designod to show that tlie founder 
of polirical economy has been misunderstood owing to the com¬ 
parative neglect of his T'heonj of Moral Sentiments, a work inti¬ 
mately connected in design with the Wealth of Nations. According 
to Dr, Oncken, Kant and Smith in a manner complete each other, 
Kant contributing tho ecientilic proof of tho principles which 
Smith applied empirically, and Smith exemplifying tho practical 
application of Kant's philosophy in the departments of politics and 
economics. He insists that Smith has been greatly misconceived 
when regarded as tlie apostle of absolute Inissez faire, and shows 
that he accorded ample scope to State regulation and control in 
various matters. 

The memory of J. H. Oampe 1 [ survives as that of a pioneer in 
educational reform, and a successful writer for the young of bis 

* FranzUsiache Skizzen und Bilder, Von L. H envarth von Bittcnfcld. 
Berlin: Levit. London : Ashor & Co. 
t Die Grundkhren dea Chriatenthutaa, aua dem Bewuastaein des Glnultens 
itn ^HaamtHcnhattM durwateilt. Von Dr. Daniel SuLenkel. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. London: VVilliams A Norgoto. 

J Deidache Zeit» und Streit'Frw^en, ilernuagcgebon von F.vnn IloUzcn- 
dorff. SamaUung gemeinveratfindiieher mmnachuftlieher Vortriige. Hcr- 
ausgegeben von K. Virehow nnd F. von Uoltzcndortf. Berlin: HabeL 
London; Wilhama & Norgatc. 

I Syaitm. der geaammlm Eth\h. Von L. K. Landau. Bd. 1. Die Moral. 
Berlin; Denlcke, London i Aalior & Co. . 

H Adtm &niiih umd Imnanuel Kant. Von Dr. Aug. Oncken. Abth. z. 
Leipzig : Duncker & Huuiblot. London: A$her & Co. 

^ Joachim Htinrich Campe. Am LtUnablid ava tlem ZvUuUer dtr 
A^l^euug, Von Dr. J. Ix'yi^r. 3 B(ie. Bruunrchweig; Vieweg. 
London 1, Williams & Norti;utc. 


ovra and more than one succeeding generation. In Both capacitiea 
He ift entitled to a biography; and S; is instructiyo to contrast him 
in the former with the types of practical pedagogy in our own 
day. If, in comparison with the representatives of our more lax 
and genial discipline, this apostle of German AufklMrimq appears 
Bomewhat dry nnd unimaginative, and too exclusively rational and 
utilitarian, it is, on the other baud, impossible to refuw ad¬ 
miration to his manly independence and good sense, his IWth in 
human nature, and his disinterested benevolence. In philanthropy, 
if in nothing else, Campe was an enthusiast; and the merits and 
defects of an era ardent in tho cause of prose arc fairly perso^ 
in him. Much of his success, no doubt, sprang from his perscKilCl 
influence, which his animated and intelligent physiognomy helps 
to explain. Asa writer for ihe young, ho belongs to the category 
of the English Aikins and Ikrbaulds, hut scarcely stands so high. 
His most successful work is his “ Itobinson the younger,” which, 
in the biographer’s opinion, compares favourably with Defoe. It 
need hardly he said that Jtobinswi CVusoa was not designed as a 
book for boys •, even from this restricted point of view, however, 
tho imitation appears deficient in narrative skill, vivacity, and ima¬ 
ginative truth, while it is most inartisiically interrupted by con¬ 
versational interpolations of the “Tutor,"George, and Harry” 
pattern. Campe corresponded with Leasing, Wiehind, nnd others 
among the eminent men of his period} but their letters, here 
collected in an appendix, are in general too occasional and in¬ 
consecutive to bo liiglily interesting. Tho most continuous are 
from Wilhelm von Humboldt, who.'io tutor in infancy Campe had 
been. 

Franz Dcilk * was n ])iitriot after the English model, the beau 
ideal of tho typo of statesmanship represented by those who, from 
the times of Simon do Montfort downw^ards, have based popular 
liberties on historical precedent rather than on abstract right. 
This type, indeed, is hardly possible except in the few countries 
like England and Hungary where freedom has never been 
entirely subverted, and historical continuity never wholly in¬ 
terrupted. This circumstance, no less than tho brilliant success 
of his policy, renders him a personage of especial interest to 
Englishmen; it is only to he regretted that the peculiarities of 
Hungarian politics interpose a hindrance to tho full appreciation 
of his character, which M. Csengery contributes little to rotiiovo. 
This is no di.^credit to the author, whose work, a political narrative, 
almost wholly defttiiuto of tho element of personal portraiture, wjus 
originally intended for his own countrymen, and who justifiably 
take.s for granted on intimate uc<[iiaiutanco with the national 
politics. Fuller details nnd more complete explauations are re¬ 
quired for tlie guidance of the foreign reader, who will carry away 
little except lliut general improbsion of Dealt's inagnanimity, 
disintert'stedness, moderation, and political tact which he probibly 
had already formed. 

All will admit thal tlie live.s of great musicians ought to 
bo written, but all will acknowledge the difficulty, and in 
general the unsatisfactory issue, of the undertaking. Few 
among the compo.«iors whoso importauco absolutely entitles 
them to a record have undergone the romantic vicissitudes 
of a Weber, or bequeathed the delightful oorrespondeiice 
of a Mendelssohn. Doth of these might have been antici¬ 
pated in tho ease of Ghopin ti the very impersonation of tho in¬ 
felicity of over-sensitive genius. Scarcely a vestige, unfortunately, 
remains of the most interesting part of’uis career—bis residence in 
France. An extensive corrospondonce, it appears, was extant 
until 1.S63, when, with tho other eff'ects of Oliopin’s family, it 
perished in a bon tiro kindled by Russian soldiers. The composer’s 
biogvuphor de])ictM tliis as an ineffable loss; as regards his under- 
tiikiug this is no doubt tho case, but wo must say that tho 
higlj character ho bestows on ihe correspondence wnich he has 
iriiited rather impairs our confidence in his judgment. The 
elters, principal!) addressed to a 11 intimate friend, and terminat¬ 
ing with the year 1831, deserve no such commendalion. 
They treat almost exclusively of pewonal or musical matters, 
and, beyond attesting a certain sensitiveness and mobility 
of temperament, vouchsafe us few glimpses of tho writers 
inmost soul. It is true that they wero written in Polish, 
and doubtless puffer greatly from the awkwardness of the 
German version. Tho same defect operates to the detriment! 
of the entire work. M, Kamsowski writes German grammatically, 
but with a constraint which renders him more bald and disjointed 
tlian he otherwi.se might have been. He labours throughout under 
the disadvantage of insufficient material; his actual information 
is beaten out very thin; and for the most interesting episode of 
Chopin’s life, his liaimn with George Sand, ho has nothing to rely 
upon but tho merest secondhand gossip. He renders Chopin’s 
memory a service, however, by showing that he did not, as has 
been stated, forsake his betrothed for the brilliant authoress, but 
was forsaken by the former. It may be added that M. Kara- 
sowski writes throughout in an excellent spirit \ that he has filled 
up a gap in biogrnplucal literature as well as bis resources allowed: 
that, if his memoir had no other merit, he would deserve well 01 
letters for thoroughly extinguishing the worthless rhapsody in 
the guise of biography which discrete the name of Liszt, and 
that the technical portion of his book seems calculated to be very 
useful. A full catalogue of Chopin’s Works is appended to hia 

• Franz JJedk. Von Anton Daengery. Atitorisirte Deutsche Ueber- 
setzung von C untav Heinrich. Leipzig: Dacieki»r k Huniblot. London 1 
WilUaiiiir k >it)rgAte. 
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voluma. With »11 tko inayHaUe thortoopinga of hit work, 
It i. one todi.peiM»kle to.tko ^ ““f ^ ‘‘wtoiy. 

Ciwtom c«nW stole lotdwig Noil’s InHotto \-»nety upon the 
theme of Beethoven.* * * § Hie last contribution to it contains no 
oriirinal matter beyond an almost fulaowo dedication to Herr 
Wajmet but consista of a series of forty-live peiwnal notices of 
BeeUioven from the pens of various contemporaries, with inti'o- 
ductions explaining the circumstances under which they wore 

« ed. They are of course of the most dissimilar degrees of 
9; all, or nearly all, however, merit preservation; and, taken 
ether, they form an intei-estiug and attractive book. One, an 
account of the composer's Inst moments by his friend Anselm 
Hutteubrcnner, seems to have hitherto only appeared in an 
Austrian newspaper. 

The second part of Groddeck and Ilenne Am Kbyn s work on 
the internal laws and regulations of Freemasonry t is wholly from 
the pen of the latter writer, except for an historical introduction 
by JDr. Morzdorf. The latter possesses considerable interest even 
for general readers. Brother ilenno Am Khyn’s sharo of the 
volume consists of a digest of the institutes of the Masonic body 
all over the world, ample, yet condensed, and apparently calculated 
to be of much utility to its members. 

Dr. Kussmaul’sf work on the pathology of the organs of articu¬ 
lation treats both of the pJienoniena of apluiNin, illustrated by a 
selection from the strange and suggestive raae.s whicli medical 
records furnish in such abundance, and of the more ordinary atUic- 
tions of deafness and dumbness, with an inquiry into the compara¬ 
tive merits of the French and German systems for the education 
of deaf mutes. 

Dr. IIo8tinBliy’8§ essay on the irsthelics of mmsic is in the main 
a criticism of the theories of llauslick and Wagner, both of which 
are rejected. 

Two new novels by writers of reputation, Felix Dahn |1 and 
Karl Gutzkow^l are remarkable, in a literary point of view, for an 
obvious effort to relieve the proverbial heiivitu>s8 of the German 
novel and to copy the animation and movement of the French. Herr 
Dahn seeks to attain this end by rapid dialogue and short sen¬ 
tences, Herr Gutzkow mainly bv a liberal employmerii of notes of 
exclamation. The former is the more excellent way, and Jlerr 
Dahn is also fortunate in hw subject, a delineation of the conflict 
of the Byzantines and Gotha for the jios6t\S!i>iou of Italy after the 
downfall of the Western Empire. This Muilles him to cix)wd his 
booh with picturesque ligures and stirring incidents. lleiT 
Gutzkow, on the other hami, depiyts urdiujiry society in the oixli- 
nary stylo of the novelists whoso aim i.s a compromise between 
roiuonco and matter of fact. 

“ Lost and Won ” is a pretty and lively .story, by a writer who 
appears e.xceedingly well acquainted both xvith English manners 
and customs, and with the topography of London. It begins vi 
the British Museum, and ends near the Albert Menioviiil, wliicli 

E resents itself to the writer’s mind in perhaps the imwt satislhctory 
ght in which it is capable of being considered—a token of good 
feeling between England and Germany. 

A catechism of dramaturgy, by K. Prdks ft, is lortunatuly not 
drawn up in the form of a catechism. More than half ot it is 
devoted to a condensed historical sketch of the drama of all 
nations, very fairly executed; and the didactic portion seems 
calculated to be useful to dramatic aspirants of all descriptions. 

The medieeval lAtin poems collected bv Herr Hagen from 
sundry Swiss libraries coustituto a siugiilar medley, comprising 
Leonine vei'ses in the most barbarous style along wdtli othem 
which, as the editor remarks, rather savour of expiring clasisicisiu 
than of the spirit of the middle age. Tlie subjects oi the pueiu.s 
are generally theological, and their intrinsic value very small. I'he 
most interesting is a highly ingenious poem ou chess, from which 
we learn that in the middle a^s the qneeu had only the same 
power as the bishop now, and that the bishop’s move was restricted 
to two squHi-es. 

The “ vanished and forgotten one ” whose verses are professedly 
edited by Georg von Oertzon §§ is not inapt either at the siuii- 
mental or the sententious strains of which his ample volume prin¬ 
cipally consists; it is nevertheless improbable that its publication 
will lead to any general demand for his restoration to society. 



The April number of thj| .Kumfre/mu* has an article btfsthjt '' 
Prince ConsoTt's life by F; H. GefTcken, co|(iched,lik« le rtii^ 
English esaavs on the same theme, in the strain of mbnotonona 
eulogy which inevitably reminds the English reader of Guinev^o’e ' 
criticism on the faultless Arthur. Zeller’s paper ou the light ln% 
which Ohristianity appeared to the Greeks and Homans is very ^ 
elegMtly written, but inevitably devoid of novelty. Elegance, 
too, is the leading charactoristio of Emanuel Geihcl's {nacefiu little 
dramatic proverb. Some chapters from General Brandt’s memoirs, 
relating to Prussian j^litics in the anarchical year 1848, convey 
graphic portraits of the forgotten celebilties of iiu »rpoch which no 
Prussian of any political party finds pleuaure in remembering. 
Perhaps the most interesting contribution, however, is a dbseita- 
tion by Virchow on the rudimentary stages of cookery, in which 
ho shows how completely iiottery, without which retineiaent in 
cookery is impossible, is a feminine art among savages, and how 
nicely the progress of barbarous man in the culinary art i.s adjusted 
to llio condition of his womankind. An utterly degraded condition 
of woman is inc<mipatiblo with pottery; lack of pottery meatis 
lack of cookery; and, w^anting cookery, man wants the nrst step 
of the ladder that lifts him out of barbarisof. 

The Jinmnn Jteview^ is chiefly filled with economics and 
stAtisiics, but contains one most edifying and entertaining paper on 
the w^olf question in llussia. The lupine population of the Empire, it 
seems, is estimated at two iiiindred thousand, inainteined at an 
annual expense to the public of fil'toon million rubles at the least. 
TJie author of a book on the subject advocates a grand national 
elFurt to poison them off at the rate of ten rubles a head, and 
combats at length sundry objections to his proposal, one being the 
Brilisli one of the impossibility of laying poison for wolves with¬ 
out joop.'U’dy to foxes. This public-spirited projector is an 
apothecary. 

* Dcutarhe Itunihchau. Hi'raii'^gogenen von Jiiliu.$ Kodenbetg. J’altrg. 
3, lift. 7. Ikrlin : J’iU’tcl. Jjumlon : 'J’rttbucr. 

■f Jiutnigchr Rrvuf. Jahrg. 6, lift. 3. St. Petcrsliurg: Sohraitader ft. 
Loudon: Triibncr & Co. 


* Beethooen. Natih den Schilderungm seiner Zeitgemssen. You Ludwig 
Nohl. Stuttgart: Cotta. London : Siegle. 

t Fersttek einer Darateflttng dee pneitiven, inneren Freimaurer-Rechte. 
Von Br. von Groddeck nnd Br. O. Uenno Am Rhyn. Leipzig: Fiudcl. 
London: Ashor & Co. 

J Die Sl^rungen der Sprache. Von Dr. A. Kussmaul. Leipzig : Vogel. 
London: Asher ACa 

§ Das MueHaHech-SchSne und das GesamintkunUwerk «(»ift Standpnnhte 
dsrformaten AssthetiU. Von Dr. 0 . Hostinsky. Leipzig: Breitkopf A. 
Htlrtel. LondonAsher & Co. 

J Ein Kampf fim JRom. llistorisokcr Roman von Felix Dahn. 4 Bdo. 
pzig: Breilkopf & Hilrtel. Loodon: Asher 8 c Co. 

^ Die ATeiMit Seraptonsbrudar. Roman von Karl Gutzkow. Bd. i. 
Breslan: Schottlknder. < Liondon: Asher & Co. 

«• Fer/orea—CeiooiMien. Fine FrzH/dMno aus London. Von VY. Brand. 
HoUo: Bttohhandlung des Waisenhaiutes. London: Williams & Norgate. 

tf Katechismus der Dromcdvrgw. Von B. PrUlas. Leipzig *. Weber. 
London: WilUains 81 Norgate. 

tt Carminamsdiiiuvina»mcmprtfiminediiat ex hUdhlheeisHdwticis 
eottsvta. Bdidit H. Hagenua. Bernae: Frobeaius. London: Williiuus & 
Norgate. 

vonOertzen. 
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caitojis ; and to this rule ice can make no exception. 
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HE. DBA WING-ROOM, EGYPTIAN HALE— 

BB AK» WISE—Mr. JOLT.Y lUCTUlUCB BY 'rilE WAY 

I Mr. r, «wrr0»’8 UVIBQ Yll 01 X)UItA?Hi».--Tw«Ui«PM>f unlimited mcrriimsnt 
\ th.p iwtieite.irf Itt*rr 7 man. Thn Lt-Hurc on I.witrljter l>y Mr. KmU dAllYi »t Thrs® wvd 
K Ttei lUlTnr C«n 9 t-M-FUivn», wlih Butlwqn# of li^vr. Tho AUver BUted 

y and tfe FMluwphy of Lwuchttr. ’JVcnly Life Clwraoterf »ntl thv m^iwt A»w«Iii< 

flUl'lm®. ThehrowluR'ruum,KiiypUsn lloll,ricccKkUy. A KuaKicmw ftiid leHiiod 
--" Two Houn' uniimiteU merriment. 


rpm SOOTETY of TAIXTl'lllS h WATER OOLODRS.- 

'*■ VXaitTY-BlQnTIl EXUIlirnoif will OPEK on Mondoy ue*t. April 23. r. I'nOl 

ALFRED D. FIUIT. SiVr, taru. 

TV>Rt’S GKEAT^V^^^^ ciiinST LllAVtXG the 

FRiBTOiaiJM," mid ‘CUKIsriCNTERINU JICttUSAMlM ” (l)ielH«ir]«*t<a.ru- 

ptotod), ewh by n fo«t I with ■• Dimin ot Fllnte'e V\ ife." - Chrimmn Mintyri*." a.c. a*,.. 
tile DOKk UALLEHY. 2 !» N(w llond ^tmi. DAily.Ten to Hix. in. 

iPLijTirwAi/ro\..“[:x 

AJ DHAWIN0S--KGV1*T. nubia. 01 x 1 the NIUK, wlUi A mmiU-r of flue Alinnenud 
Other World. KuW Ol’EN AtUurliuKinn (latkiy. Inl Pid'.arliUy. Ten to hjx. Au(in!i»loii, 
iitelndliid OeUlotcue. If. 

A HTJ^TS”GKXjfUAj/KENJ'WCJLKN'r INSlTTUnON, for 

the ICi'Uef of lJoim'«e'l Artlut-i, thtir Widowa. and <trph'in*. 

Tb* ANStVIlRSAKV DlNNlvK will Uiko place lu Wlllio'o Rixnno, on Satiuduy, Mny 12. 
at Six o'olotik. 

Sir \MI,UAM V F.UNON H tUCOTlRT, Q . M T'., In the Chair. 

DOTiAtlono will Ik' rcerived onj thankfully oi knuwh.-d-.’r'd iiy : 

JOHN KYRIIEIT AlIM.AlS. H.A . Ihmrwy Srcraary. 

PlULIi' CHtULE'^ llAltnWlC’K. 'lr<akuifr. 

T. L.kMlIE PRICE, Sccanrii, St Old Bond Strort. \V. 
lUaner Tiokot*. biclndinc Wloca, Ond t/inned. 


a few PTJPn# niUrewllle*, Army. 
I in a bohutilb) and hMthy fiouutry..Jrdr 
Uornhin, London, B.C* a 


BPZ 


rAT. m'KU .4 r:Y ei^\T).--T ho ek^fitv-joic; i rTii 


ANNIVEllHABY OJXNIMI of therorDomt'oii will Ink. pin.v iii Willi,^ . I!... 
lYedneiday, M«y U- The Earl of DCltllV, Prcunkut m the t'ojriomih'ii. m th« Chau 
Tlie HtrtaardH will bo uunmiin'ctl In rutuTi- aili’ulwonviitB 


10 John Slrect. .Adeiphl. \V < 


OC’TWIAX BLIJUIIT. s'.,,.nr, 


ART-UXIOX (if EOXDON.—TJio ANNl;4:. (t'ENJUFAL 

MEKTINi:, tvircuflve tht Coitnetrs UeiKrri uod loilUtrihnle tin nrmniiu mh\<.ill»-d for 
the pnrobahu of Work* ol .Vrt, will hi- hvhl iit UiUm. Jbionm, Kinc Mivoi, m J-unri.’--. on 
TiioMluy ni‘<ct, the Slih iii«t. at M Tor is o clock « ilu. lllu’ht I lou l..ord I loCt'j il I (.*N, JI.U t. , 
Preantent, In Ihij Chair. Therri-eiiil lot the eirrent tear v ill proi'iin udrnias.ini tor Mt mlx-ra 
and t'rUnds. 

I.EWls VUCOCK, 
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BARTlIOUmEW’S I!()81TrAE and OOLLlilFilE. 

The SUMMER SL'.m-.|ON ^>e^'lnsorl Tiiibdav. May 1 . 

For particular/i UK lothe lloiiilwil nml Colh'Hf, uni ly i'pr<i"iiillv, or by loiter, to the llEM- 
DENT VV'aiiUKN ot the C dl.ee. ''I isariliolomiw'a Uoapital, E.C. 

A ilaiidlmuk lorwurded on u|itilie;ilioii. 


pKYSTAL rAl.ACE ()OMl>ANY'8 SGIlOOlt of 

^ PRACTH'Al. EN(iJNKEKl.Vf}.-Tlie SOMMEH TEIlM will oiwn on MomUj, 
Apiil ao. J. MecUardeai Com/ng. a. CjmI EiiK«ift*iinif Section a. Colom.il Sc-tliiii. 
ProtpCotUf. 40, c-.io lie liiid III OITice ot the t'lymtnl Piiliii i'Co iiiniin'a Sehi.iil c<l \.it, 
Hoicnoe, and LilciKtnrc, ii> the l.ihrao • C'ry'.ul I'uhur, ^ydcultltm. 

13> Older ol the t'oiniiiitUe, 

F. K J. SIIUNT'ON, .Vi/yio'lntfnibMt 

T> A DLEY OOI/LEFi E.^-^A^T 11 L J*: C ' 1 ' I () N t o 1 ' () LI R 

■Aw KXTRANCE St'Cl'll.A lt‘*inP.S, Two of the aniiii.il viiliu'oi j'-'.i-m 'i C*nc of iitn, mnl 
Oiicof XS>i,a)l tenabli' tor tour Year*, will !«■ held ulUii the lioli ' ». _ Aoiily to the 

BoitaAK.iladU'y CoJlcee MiiriL'duTi. 


pUPILS.—The VICAR of k Country Parish in Siiwex (im 

Oxflird Graduate in Hniwtiri\ who T«lte«:« a few Ptr*"’*" ^ ^ 

iko.. hM Olio Vuuaney. The HmiN te hwite and in a.^' 

terror, ac., Mid iwtwM.A., carr ot Mr. G. Street.aoConiMil, _ ___ 

^ PRIVATE j:DUCAT10N IK BRVNSEIA 

T\K GROSSMANX, M.A.. who p.'issed many Pupils, hB« « 

^ few VACANCIES fir W)Sfi of NOBLEMEN and OENTLEMEN, dtodi*^to bw. 
prepared tor the Army. Navy. Civil Nervk*. Unlvoraitlc*. and Lommerolal j>uj*tdta,_^yr wwro 
•ltd German sIwnVH apukcii luid ihorotighly taucht. Hitthete relmacen.—Auw«w..ro jno flw 
neuticrv, BrumclN. ___ _ ^ _ 

Mlfis MARY T,l<;EO}i'«“’MORNIN6 SCHOOL for YoO^' 

LADIK.S «III RE-OPEN Mtindny. April 1«. at 14 Radnor PliK*, Hyde I teric. 

^rilE MISSJCS X”and l\'.n[aE^SlF’S“~^HOC)^ (iat& 

: Helirnivc C'oitUKi'’ hir LITTLE BOYS will HK-OPES TuwUay, April tl. -at Tten- 

j riutttoii Oiirdciw giiuorc. Hyde Park. W. 

! A 0 t( ioirdo'CNTiiy school ibrYWINOLADIES,Half*^- 

I hour by Rul, West, from Lnnduil. Town Profewnru. Inclusive term*.70 to tW GulneOa— 

! Address, V. F. K . t-arc of 11 . stevetu’. Esij., 4 Trafaltfsr Square, Charinn Crou. 

.i-J bv iin cvprrlioici'.l C.ATAH>(iUEIl,fcc. The hiiihest refcipiice* Bun be given.—AddrWi, 
B Z , cmc of NU'i.ts C F, Iltidirsou 4 Son, Printers, Gough Kqiiuic, E.C. ■ "_ 

: XEWHJ»AJ\FJt infOPRlETORS and rRINTEP 3 .— 

1 Mews. HAKHII.DK are iiistriiptctl to ]>iHpn«o ot'the oornnlcte PLANT* with 

irmncdinlc pohsi*«i..n. of a DAILY J'ROVl VCIALNF.WSPAPEtt. TiUclnctodcAinopdof 
the Inrireul Miiiiutftitunny Ui'.tuen the ciwintry. ujsm advantoBfoiis windlllonsjlitim » 
to i>ui.e iirnl |iii,Miierit. I'nr ]iiii;ii'utoTN, n)i|dy to Mesani. UAURfliD 4t fONb, PzitUeri 
Liil’lncers. Fleet orkv, 2 .i Furrinctou StrecH, ].oudon, E.C. ' 

^ro FIXE AliT AI GTIOXEEUS, I)k\LKUS. 

M VN VOLHS. mill otlp.rr.. —If •« intended to Erect oa a Plot of land in Unit Street, 
Ovfold Miift.ilu C to HI..Mlii>boi V ‘'UO-ire. An iniiioitniit lllook of lIllildlllKN. In tlUI ICAT 0* 
t Whli li fclll be u (LVLJ.lCliY -iiiinhle f.u Fine Art or other KxhihltioMS, Auctions. LUcruryand 
I ‘».'iciiliiu'''oei. liea, nod enpnbleol iidm intiOTi (n suit therei)oln:in»iii»of Ttuant*. Aiu]dy 
! rutrmict iii tlie ri ki Puitie-iliX'i iii.i.' be tditiuhfd t.ii uiiiduMttou to Messrs. H. ti 4,>P. 

' Mathuu.h, Aroliituato, lu C loHk Lane. E.C. 

I ''PO^the MEMJiErtS of the SOOIKl'Y for the ABOLITION 

‘ A of VlVI.iP.rTUlN. 

I The FUNDS of Iho Roeic.t.v urc RLl.KAHLD fjoiri ( IIANCERY. 

, The T.YXI'ID sRililkil np"ii >-mi h\ M.,ns. Jiiirics Maden Holt, M.P., HurrlKUir 

I and HnK'.hawe exceed HVK Hl’NORLD Plit.’Mfi. 

^ Tlioiiirh the Chancery Hiiit was iicur autlK'ic/ciI hy yon. and u;is nercisted in ugalust tho^ 
I exprenoed cleHireol all the inosL inufuttrent and n lantc inniniily ot the kn.tv’ii MouiU-i« uf'ttw 
■ s..n. t\. noi<nthilt,-u Mc'e«r.. JAMES MADKS UULl'. Ml'.. U.AllRJhUN, and BAG- 
j Sll.VVVl. do NUT t.ON.sLN L' ici PAY UNK ii.YUTHiNG ol the above CosM. 

GFAIMGE It. JESSK. 

i //on iSc’erelfii i> feud Jfriube/![/C'.iicmiffn . 

I lleiihui >. near Jfacc’esticld, I'lic.liirc. 

iTUJNAL WAEe’ DKrOSlT W)MlXxY, "LimitS^ 

JEWELS. PLATE, mid Y'ALT'AllLES 
Mcty be deposited fur Safe Cuct.idy in the Fire and Burglar PhriI' Vaults cf Uic Company. 

11, \Y LST, JfiiiMii/pr, 

I timen Y^lilaria Street, 

Mansion Huu.r-, L C. 


N-vb 


llichinoiul UilU 


! [rVDUOrATlIY. — SlJDJmOOK park, Jli 

j aJ- Dr. LODARI) T.ANK, MA., M.D Hclin. Fori 

iiiiiriiii: ri *t niid ehaiiKc Tiiiki.ih BsthMui the prunise* PrUnlt enlraue 

i ( ) \' i: R L A N U R O i: T ih find S T E. Z 0 A N A f.. 

' ' Puller t >nti‘>ol f..i the CMiriM-Mniie cx the MiuU to Ihf Mctlilcriaiiaan, Indiu.ChiiiA, 
.T.-nLin. and Au .tiulia The IVoii.mlm und UniiUicl Slcuni NuM^'.ition Cornimny de,,iia'eli 


('^llEi;m\irA\lC(UiLEGE.—TAVLLVE HOllOTiAiJSIlil’iS, 

Eight, ilU; Four, £ 2 (t. Eicclifja tcuond week iii May —Ajiply to the Si-cilKiAKY, the 
C^oer, Ghclteiihani. 

nUFTOX COLLFfa:.™ENTR~\NbjT TsbTlOLARSIfTp.s\ 

£26 (u IlKi|» year. Lxinninuiion bc.^iiis Wedoesdav. ./iinc' ?ii. .\ Se'iulurehiii iriay he won 
by proflciency In t.'|.lN^lCl cu Mathemutii'a. or Niituial hLleiiec. or Frc-neli nml German, Wiili 
Engliili,—Apidy to M lorKfi or M.ijiici.vUY, Cliftoti Collcxe, Uri.«tol. 

LABXES’COLLECJls 1'0LY(JOX HOUSE, ^SOUTHAMPTON* 

The Right Rev. »h • Lord Bishiip nf YVIKCIIESTER. 

The H igl 11 1 Ifin V i seoii n f li VI IRS J ,L Y. 

The Rigid lion, toinl NOKTIlUllOOE. 
ricMc/euf-Tiic Uiglil lion. Ct»\\ PLR-'l’EMPLE, M.P. 

The 8I7MMKB 'I'EHM eoinim iot'* Yla\ ‘.fur IjoiiJih'i* iind May 7 for Day Student^. 
Instruction W civen by Prolc-surs In Liliintiire, .Siit'nee, inid .Yrt. English and Forelirn 
Govcrncvac* re.blG In the t'>dlei:e. 'I'hc Sc nlor Clusica n;i opeu to “ Gccasiiinul ” Stu<lciils vuu 
may tie ilvalroiis id taking up nuy given subjcuit. 

Phlldreii niw rcti'lvpd from hewn ycuin ol ayo. 

I'cirpcvriicularH,iiiipliuitiun should tit: made to the Lahv Pni.Nctr.tL (Miss Daniels),Pol)y.on 
House, SuuUkunitituii. 

YV. C. MAf'LKAN, M.l>., C.B , J/an .termor//. 

A"”*ir’v'’ir~R~N b 0 L L E iT~E. 

The SErOSI) TERM will begin on Mondaj. Muv 7. 

' ' ' ' ' ' ■ ‘ |/ 


--- j UxirMcatiicrsfrniii Ml 

suiirpij ■ V/iibiy, niidlroni Ui If 
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TTELLY OOLl.EttH, TAVlSTlK'K.—Tho OOLLIXIH 

bo OPENED in Sopteinber next. The Esnminntioii of Hist Candidates for the Kni 


itiiliiinililcin, t'/ri il.( Sin/ C’linal. cve<\ Tbuucluy. Iroin Y'uciicfl every 
Iiidni,wil!i the ■ iicrlniid MiillM.evei) Miuiiln. 
t)thec!i. liV Lcndciihall Slieet.r..C ,midCock spur Street, B.W. 


D O V E i: u. 0 L L E (I 

Pi-ea»rfcMl-Thc Right Hon. Furl GRANVILLE. K.G. 

The New Buildiugs. fnelndlng a new House fur the Head Master, with separate Bcdiuovns 
for Flf^ Boys, ora uuw cjiiniikted. 

The Pupils of this Oullegc have cihtahicd the highest honours in the Cambridge liOCnl and 
other Gxarolnatloot. 
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THE WAK. 

A DOUBT which had already becomo fainter and fainter 
has at length been finally dispelled. The ^Manifesto 
addressed by the Emperor Alexandeu to the peoplo and the 
aroiy, and the Circular to foreign Powers, have been promptly 
followed by a declai*ation of war. It would not bo worth 
wWle to examine in detail the arguments or statements of 
any of these documents. The language which Goverru 
ments use on such occasions is purely conventional; and 
tbe D^uihors of a long-prepared war can scarcely bo accused 
of an’Intent to deceive when they formally profess to have 
boon forced by the conduct of the enemy into an unwelcome 
struggle. The omission from the Circular of any profes- 
fdon$ *'of abstinence from conquest has been generally 
reidh^ked as significant. It was perhaps as well to avoid a 
new attempt to deceive the world by declarations which, if 
they had been made, would probably have bet'n falsiKpd. 
The retention or abaudoninent of niy province w^hicli 
may be occupied by the Rus'^ian armies will depend 
on the policy ^of other poWers, and more especi- i 
ally I of Austria The pretexts for war are prob- j 
*abiy selected for the purpose of conciliating support | 
or tolerance in England. The protection of Turkish 
Christians from oppression may be regarded os a laudable 
object; and in this robpect the Circular follows the pre- 
cedent established by the Emperor Nicholas in 1853. 
Pnnoe Goutcuaeoff might perhaps have devised a mure 
plausibly Q^cuse for immediate action than the refusal of 
the Turks to accept the Protocol, None of tho Govem- 
inontfi which acijuiesced in the Protocol as a compromise 
snteBded id require the signature of tho Porte. As soon as 
the illusory negotiations in London were completed, the 
Eussian Govornmentceasedtoatlectany peaceable intentions. 
The menacing language which was addressed to tho Porte 
ovidontly indicated a determination to force a rupture; and 
there ib no reason to suppose that any conduct which could 
have been adopted by the Porte, short of absolute snbmis' 
eion, would have averted or postponed the conflict. It 
was perhaps impolitic to end a long series of professions of 
tnodAtaMon by proceedings which have given just and 
goneral offence; but, when a groat war is about to com- 
lueaoe, the forms and ceremonies with which it may bo 
annowed have no real importance. It bad for some months 
'' been diffieolt to believe either that the army had been set in 
except for the purpose of attacking Turkey, or that 
^^'‘l^unan diplomacy wasoxortmg all its ingenuity to prepare a 
^l^ppointment and an a^ont to Europe. The Emiekor’s 
Iwerjwition with Lord A. Loftus, which was published by 
the English Government at the express request of Count 
S^nvALOFF, was eagerly welcomed by the anti-Turitish 
Enfflum as a oonclusivo proof of Russian modera* 
pon. diord Dxbby implied a Certmn scepticism in assuring 
the Bassian Ambassador that the Emperor’s declarations 
were the more aco^table because the armaments of Russia 
produoed anxiety and snsnioion. It is now certain that 
thtf Moscow speech, and not the conversation at Livadia, 
Qstprebed real intentions of tho Russian Government. 

In staUng to the House of Lords that the Porte had 
acted on the conviction that war was inevitable, Lord 
Dbbbt probably implied his own agreement with the 
Turkisb oonolnsions. It might inde^ have been worth 
to delay the invasion ii^ the English Government 
lutT6 been oiyoled into hostile measntea against 
Tnricey.' The of the Goterninellt assert 

tM its. jiabkitosaifM *in sapporting the oppressed 


Christians has encouraged tho uggrebsive policy of 
Rub-jia. Measures of coercion would probably have 
been forcibly rchisted; and when Turkey had been 
weakened by tho attacks of a Power which would have 
|j<^en only half in carne'^t, Russia would have undci taken 
the completion of a task which would perhaps not have 
been ptTfecily accoinplisbocl. Recriminalioua between- 
Eugli.sh p'lities are now probably at an end. The progress 
of the war will be watched with a soheitndo in which 
sympathy for Russia will have littlo share. It is still said 
to be unocrtaui whether the Russian army will at once 
attempt the passage of tho Danube, or halt on tho Northern 
bank of tho nver in the hopC exhausling by delay tho 
spirit and resources of the enemy; but a pause in the opera¬ 
tions would bo scarcely less burdensomo to Ruasia than to 
Turkey, and hesitation might in popular jacigment bo 
, attributed to fear. The declaration of war may bo regarded 
as preparatory to an active campaign. When tho Empdror 
NioQOiiAS crossed the Pruth, he professed not to be engaged 
in actual hostilities; and tho declaration of war was, after 
a delay of two or three months, published, not by the 
Russians, but by tho Turks. 

Tho Roumanian army, though it is not likely to take an 
active part in the struggle, has been raised to the highest 
attainable strength; and, according to one rumour, Priuco 
CiiARLFS intends to proclaim his independence ns soon as 
the conflict actually begins. It is more probable thdt 
he will wait for the general renrrangemeut of trelitics 
which is likely to be a result of the war. Prince MiLAiir'»'i 
assumption of ilie kingly title was never recognized by a 
European Po^Acr; and ou the conclusion of peace with 
Turkey the pretension was tacitly abandoned. The con¬ 
dition of Rou mania would not bo practically aflfected by 
the abolition of a relation of dojicndence which has frok 
the first been almost a fiction; but it is probable that 
nominal as well as .real sovereignty would bo acceptable 
to the ])opu]atiuii. The local Government is not 
to bo blamed for allying itself with a Power which is, 
either as a friend or an enemy, about to occupy its 
torrilory with an irresistible force. Politicians who have 
recommended tho establishment of a belt of petty States 
as a barrier between Russia and Turkey may learn a 
practical U^sson fi-om tho present attitude of Houmania. 
in Eervia also, notwithstanding tho peace which was con¬ 
cluded with the express sanction of Russia a few weeks 
ago, a warlike agitation has already recommenced. General 
Padaieff is at Belgrade, assuredly not without ihO per¬ 
mission of hi< Government; and there can bo littlo doubt 
that bis immediate business is to secure the means of a 
diversion on tlie side of Servia if it should be found useful 
in the conduct of the campaign. It scarcely seems prudent 
to employ in the neighbourhood of Austrian Croatia an 
agent who must bo ebi>ecially obnoxious to the Govern¬ 
ments of Pcsth and Vienna. The time has not yet come 
for the official adopt^n of the theory conquests in 
Turkey imply the previous destruction of Austria. 

If the summons of General Rodich to Vi^na implies 
his dismissal from the government of Dalmatia, the appoint¬ 
ment of a successor of different opinions would throw some 
light on Austrian policy. Although it may be ^nbted 
whether the Turkish Government wonid formally assent 
to a foreign occupation of Bosnia, no resistance wonid pro¬ 
bably be ofierod to the entry of .insirian troops into the 
^vinoe. Buch a measure wotild in troth relieve the Porte 
fioin mahy difficulties. An Aniltrii^n army of ooonpation 
wonl4 hold Montenegro in check, add it would set hi’ iWt/ 
4 ^ 
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the forces which are now omployyil in watching Bosnian 
malcontents. Sorvia also would be offectnally checked on 
the western frontier, and Austria might perhaps think' it 
pnident to enforce on Prince MiiiAN abyoluto neutralitjr. It 
is tinderstood that the iiussian Govcnimont would officially 
appf*OTO a movement wlu'oli it could have no means of 
preventing. It would be easy to represent an Austrian 
ocofipatioii of Bosnia a.M an uctof co.t)ponition which might 
furnish an additional proof of Iho vilality of the Triple 
Alliance. It is no von helcss ju’url}' I'urtain that the Austrian 
Government has dpcliucd to promise either active aid or 
eventual neutrality. I’licro is no i-isk of a collision as 
long as the Rus.siau army i.s advancing to the Balkan ; 
and operations wdiieli may be undertaken in Asiatic 
Turkey are beyond Austrian control. Heceiit transaeiions 
tend to confirm the proposition lliri!; (lie value of iistnto 
diplomacy is liable to be overialed by its pruetitioiiers. 
The long negotiations in wliicli Kussia has cxlubitcd 
versatile ingenuity have end'-d as they began, by 
leaving tho two principals in the dispute lace to 

face. The assuranco that Kngland would not in 

present circumstaiicos interfero m defence of 'rutkey 
might have been obtained witlnud llio use of any 

elaborate machinery of Conteicncfs and Proiotu»l.s. The 1 
Continental .Powers from the lirst openly pnvluimetl their I 
urposo of neutrality; and Jiot one of the number lias 
eon persuaded to ulfeefc a direct approv;.! of tho long- j 
mf^ditated invasion of Turkey. Tim Proiocol ilscll miglit 
as well have been expressed in unambiguous language, 
since it has ceased to be binding on England. 


COUI<T M()LTKi;-.S Sl’JiPOII. 

E urope is now in such a state of feverish agitation 
that, a spooch from Count Moj.rKii, made at tlio 
very moment when the troops of tlm Czau were crossing tlio 
Pruth, was sure to create alarm. Tim excitement watj 
naturally greatest at Paris; but, when it had become 
known what he had really said, the b'u-ncli had tlie good 
sense to recoguize tliat they had no eaiiso oi' .x)mplaint or 
suspicion. The German Parliament luifl been {i.'.ki'd lo 
sanction an increase of the military e.sfimatcs sulliuicrt 
for the p.ay of 122 more oHieers ; and, a.s some opposition 
WttvS made to tho proposal, Count J\Ioi j ki; came I'orward to 
explain how it iuippened that llie.se now (dlicor.s were 
wanted in time of peace. In one way Ins task was very 
simple, as it W'as obvious tliiit, if the.so oflicers were 
wanted for war, they must bo trained during peace; and 
he was making a very safe iijipi'ul when lie u.skcd 
his hearers whether they were not ]>erleclly aware that, no 
Gorman officer would ever bo allowed, Avlielhei wuir or 
peace w^as reigning, to pa.ss a single idle hour. But, hav- 
ing to say thus inucli, ho went iurther, and offered some 
general comments on tlm relative military jmsilions of 
Franco and Germany. The German army costs less th.an 
tho French, and its sy.slem ol organization i.s, lie thii)k.s, 
hotter; but, while Frenchmen of all parlies are eager to 
grant everything which the military antlmrities a.sk for, 
OemiaiiB grumble over every additioual mark spent on 
their army. This vexes the soul of tho groat captain, and 
he thinks his countrymen show some ingratitude and much 
want of foresiglit. Tho respective views of the French 
and the Germans seem, however, very rational in the 
different circumstances in wdiich tho two nations are 
placed. The French have to invent a military machinery 
which will restore them to their natural place among the 
Great Powers. The invention of such a machinery is 
expensive, and it is not 6urpri.sing that tho French, while 
engaged in the proce.ss, should spend six millions a year 
more than Germany spends in keeping in good working 
order a machinery which she has perfected with all the 
resources of military science. It must also bo remembered 
that Franco is a richer country than Germany, and tho 
richer the country the more its army will cost, as soldiers 
and officers .expect more to be done for them; and the 
extra expenses entailed by the possession of Algeria must 
also bo taken into account. In Uae same way, when Count 
Moltkb criticises tho French system ot keeping np 
nomerons weak battalions, and as.sign8 a superiority to the 
German system of keeping up fewer battalions at their full 
strength, it may bo replied that in Germany a national 
army has boon formed, while in Fra.uce it is only being 
termed, and that, while tlio object of a nation is to 
moh taught to be soldiers, numerous battalions, 


though weak, multiply centres of mstmotion. Th© 
If'ronch, too, naturally take great interest in their army, for 
they 800 in it the means of regaining their self-respect, and 
a great work that is being ttocompliahod always awakens 
more Empathy than a great work that has bwn accom- 
plishod. Gormiiny, on tho other hand, baa to obnoentrate 
its attenlion on not lotting its army fall off* in efficiency, 
and this is a process which awakens little ont^msiasBa ; 
for ordinary ])eo[)lo feel that what is needful is being 
done for them, and that they have no part in it, 
while the perpetual burden of tho expense of the arm^ 
is being always brought home to thorn by tho prossuro of 
heavy laxaticii. 

Count Moltke spoke, as the Duke of Welungton used 
of I oil to speak, with that horror and detestation of wn-r 
which coim'a from long experience of what war means, and 
wliich an ackuowlodgcd master of tho art of war can afford 
to own. No advantage, no increase of prestige, no 
addition of territory is, ho suid with great earnestness, 
worth pnndia'^ing at tlic cost of a human life. Tho policy 
of Oerrufiny must bo a strictly defensive one. France had so 
ofttju fallen on divided Germany that she not nnnatn- 
T*ally exjiceted that united Gi-rmany would fall on her. For 
his part ho entirely repudiated anything like the folly of 
going to war with France in older to gratify wanton pur¬ 
poses of ambition. It is trm», lie pointed out, that Germany 
is united ; but even in united Germany there arc alien and 
di.scoidant elements. There are the Poles on the east and 
tho Ijorniiuers on tho ivest, who are only Germans in 
name, and these incongruous populations give far too much 
trouble for Germany to wish to have any more of them. 
It is often said that Germany hungers after Holland, after 
Heiimark, .and after iho German province.^ of Anatria, At 
any rale Count Moltkk does not hunger after them. lie 
only wants G(n'miiny to be so strong that it will be left 
alone. It is true that be is more responsible than any 
one else for llio exaction of the cession of Metz. But,, 
whether lie was right or wrong, he always declared that ho 
insisted on Germany having Metz for no other reason tlian 
th.at its pos.sessiou was absolutely iiecessar.y for the defence 
of Germany. If milil.aiy reasons wore to prevail, it may 
be remarked that Count JMol'I'Kk’.s views arc amply con- 
lirmed by the recent writer on iho French army in lildck- 
u'oody who, while .saying th.at it is now too late for Germany 
to attack I’lancc, slale.s that the posses.sion of Metz by- 
Germany makes It almost hopeless for the French to think 
of attacking (icrniany. Never again will Paris sing 
A Ilcrlin on the eve of a German war, as if marcliiiig to 
Berlin were as easy as marching to Milan or Madrid. 
To get men across the Rhino would now puzzle tho 
most skilful French general and iho bravest French 
army. Germany sleeps in an entrccchod camp which, on the 
side of its old enemy, is guarded by tho most elaborate 
defences. That it sliould have to sleep in a camp, and not 
in a smiling plain whore tlioughts of war might never enter, 
is to Count Moltke's eyes a sad necessity. But at least 
Germany can, if it is wise, take care that things shall not be 
worse than they need be, and may lot all men know that 
it has no intention of sallying out of its stronghold like a 
modiaoval noble out of his castle to plunder and terrify its 
neighbours. 

Possibly it was not to be expected that Count Moltkb. 
should be quite just to France. Ho is the watchdog of 
Germany, and watchdogs are apt to bark even when 5 »eir 
grounds for barking are not wholly satisfactory. Ho- 
said that he could not believe in tho pacific inten¬ 
tions of France, because ho found that the Fre:^^ 
journals were full of hatred and, spite agaanst Ghc- 
many. This was unjust. There are fodiish jottnuds in 
eveiy country; but the French press as a whole has been 
singularly moderate and careful of giving iSfienoe whenever 
it seemed possible that the susceptibilities of Gemisiny 
could bo aroused. The criticisms passed on Goiuit Moltks'j 
own speech have been studiously sensible and firir. The 
French press waited until it was known what Oewnt Holtke 
had reaUy said; and then, instead of fastening ea parti¬ 
cular expressions which were oeriainly open to ^^mii&ient, 
looked at the speech as a whole, and xeiM^Efnined that its 
main intention was pacific. The Germans are really much 
more disagreeable to the French thsn thn French are to 
the Germans. It was not the Frenrii. who omitted 
to invite Germany to take port in the new Rxhi- 
bition, but the Germans who refused, when asked, to have 
anything to do with it} and the French passed over the 
refusal in dignified silwce* Ckmnt jliLUtixs, too, when he 
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insiste witih. emixLent force and good sense on the YFisdom of | 
adhering sferiotiy to a defensive poUoy, seems to have for- 
gotten Uie cokbmfcod Berlin score which not long ago mad© 
Knrope pass tbrongh a week of trembling. It may \m pre¬ 
sumed^ from what he now says, that Count Moltkb biro>5olf 
did not form part of the clique which nearly succeedud in 
getting up a war in ordei‘ to punish Franc© for presuining 
to ihmk of once more existing as a military nation. 
But the danger was so great that Eussia, and 
in a subordinate way England, had to intervene 
£id save Germany from an act of indefensible bully¬ 
ing. Tbo mass of the German people ^ wish for 
nothing but to keep wbat they have got, and the 
lack of entliusiasin about their army which Count 
AIoltke laments is partly to bo attributed to tbo fact that 
the Gernuins are osscntinlly a pacific people, 'riiore never 
perhaps was a nation of conquerors wliicli cared so little 
for military gloiy. And men of the first order of intelli¬ 
gence in Germany like Count Moltke sympathize witli the 
people on this head, and would be very well plcascil to see 
Germany keep altogether aloof from war. But, if Count 
Moltke ignores the existence of a military clique in 
Germany, it is impossible that the French should shut 
their eyes to it. Whether Franeo and Gennauy can go 
on for a long period of years, ca(di satisfied with its own 
defensive strength and averse to projects of attack, is more 
than any one can say. It i.s in human nature that French- 
men should sometimes think they would like the day to eome 
when they could at loiist show the Germans that they were 
a match for them, even if they did not exactly Tnarcli to 
Berlin. But Frenchmen also say to themselves tliat war 
is a terrible thing, and that ilio day of their drenra.s had 
hotter bo put. oft* indefinitely. It depends perhaps quite as 
much on Germany as on France whether a war in the 
near future shall be averted. If Franco could but be 
really persuaded tliat Germany thinks only of defence*, 
much of the irritation ami alarm which Germany excites 
in Franco would die away. But Germany, if it wishes for 
peace, may be wise not only to keep on the defensive, but 
not to keep on the defensive in* provoeativo way. Count 
Moltke hinted that, if the French continued to mass men on 
their frontier, Germany might have to do the same. Tlie 
possession of Alotz and Straalm rg ouglit to save G ennauy from 
the supposed necessity of taking a stop which would inevit¬ 
ably provoke much alarm and ill feeling. As the French 
have not got Metz and Strasburg, they have to think how, 
iftlioywero attacked, they could cover Paris; and they 
must group their men where, for defensive pul■plJ^es, 
thqy would be wanted. Count Moi.tke was perhaps iii- 
(!lined to bo a little over-vigilant, and there was a demon- 
fltrativeucss in his tone when speaking of prcmutlons 
against France which gave his attitude a somewhat un- 
poaceful appearance. But he has since had an opportunity 
of reenrring to the subject, and has explained wlmt he said 
so as to make it as harmle.ss as possible, and to indicate a 
determination to adhere to a strictly pacific policy. 


THE HOME. RULE DEBATE. 

debate on the motion for a Home Rule Committee 
i was creditable to all parties, and especially to the 
Liberal Opposition. The supporters of the motion wei*o 
for the most part temperate and courteous; and their 
inability to explain their policy was tlie fault of the cause 
which they advocated rather than of themMclves. The 
l|ih3t satisfactory part of fh© debate was Afr. Foj^stkr’s 
manly and powerful speech. Even if ho had confined 
himsblf to a ^atement ot his intentions, instead of also ex¬ 
posing the fallaojj^ of the proposed measure, he would have 
done ft great service both to his party and to the country. 
An impression had prevailed that, notwithstanding Loid 
HAHtiNGTON’s spirited declaraiiou of two years ago, some 
of the Liberal leaders were inclined to tamper with Homo 
Rule, in the hope of maintaining the Irish alliance 
whi<^ has existed almost without an interval siuco 
the days of CConmell. An invitation addressed by 
Mr. F6 ksTKR himself to the Homo Rule ns^mbors to 
act with the Liberal party on neutral questions 
had been not unnaturally misoonstrued; and Mr. Glaij- 
stosb's announcement, made while he was . in office, that 
ho did not know the meaning of Home Rule, had hot been 
lit^ly interpreted. Mr. Foester, on behalf bf the ex- 
Alinisters, skid Mr. Fawcett, representing a section of 
extreme Liberals, have now formally «pudlated gdl 'em¬ 


pathy with the measure which is sometuncs embodied in 
a BUI, and which is on the pre.^^ent occasiou implied in the 
motion for a Committee. Of the handful of English mem¬ 
bers who pledged themselves at their election to obey the 
behests of then* Irish constituents, Sir Wilfuio Lawsok 
alone undertook to defend his vote. It may bo doubted 
whether his Irish friends will be grateful for his humorous 
description of the absurdity'of tluiir proposal. Mr. CowE^f 
and Atr. Jacou Briout wore silcut; and Air. Butt has pro¬ 
bably by this time rouounced tbo hopo of bringing Homo 
Rule within the sphere of practical controversy by gradual 
additions to the number of osteriKiblo English converts. 

Air. Forster’s remark tliat a grout change in the Con¬ 
stitution could not bo rcloguti'd to a Select Committee 
would aloue have coiistitulod a conclusive argument 
against tlio motion. Parliament cannot abdicate the un¬ 
limited power which has often been designate'd as omnipo- 
tmico. An Imperial rarlianiont with other Parliaments 
exercising some of its former functions would bo compelled 
on all occasions to coii.sider whothor it luiglit. not bo trails* 
grossing its assigned limits. ' Air. 8iiaw and the majority ot 
his Irisii supporters endeavoured to pcnsiiudo the House that 
by voting lor inquiry members would pledge themselves 
ti> nothing; and one or two Tiisli members even hinted 
their willingness to content thernsolv'cs with something less 
than an independent local Pavlianiciib; but it was under¬ 
stood on all sides that the .acceptance of the motion w'ou]d 
liave been an invaluable niUantago to Mr. Butt. TM 
dit]'c]*cncus between Homo Rule and Repeal have no intercBt 
for those who are detcrniined to imiintaiu the integrity of 
tho United Kingdom. As one of the speakers happily 
olisoivetl, Air. Burt had proved that Repeal was 
absurd, and Air. P. J. Sm^tu had dcmonslmted the im¬ 
possibility of Homo Rule. The juloption of either project 
would result in • separation, to bo inovilubJy followed by 
compulsory reunion. Tbo practical objectiona to cither 
})lan are, to an opponent of dismemberment, embarrafiaing 
by tlieir uunilKjr and tlieir irresistible weight. It would 
evidently be impos.sib1e to maintain any rcRtrietions which 
might bo imposed on an Irish Parliament, for Imperial 
interference with Home Rule which had boon lawfully 
e.dablished would bo universally resented. It was perti¬ 
nently mentioned in tho eour.se of tho debate that the 
D ubhn Corporation lately passed a resolution in favour ot 
the restoration of tho Pope’s Italian dominion^. A 
Farlinmcnt which ivonld probably bo accustomed to 
boast of its own sovereignty and iiidepeudeuco vdtekl 
not abstain more scrupnlonsly than a Town Council 
from interfereneo with fiu'cign atfairs. It would bo 
too much to hopo that Air. Parnell or Mr. Bigoau 
should pursue tlieii’ favourite occupalion of interrupt¬ 
ing husiuesa in a ctomeatic Parliament. Aa, according 
to Air. Butt’s project, Ireland is still to be represented 
in the Imperial i'arliament, Home Rule would allbrd Eng¬ 
lishmen no protection .against obstructive Irish patriotism. 

Though it was impossible to bo original in so hackneyed 
a coulioversy, Air. Forstkr explained more forcibly than 
any previous Parliamentary speaker the anomalies and 
dillleultics which would result from the change of tho 
unwritten English Constitution into a new and artificial* 
scheme of. Confedei’ation. Home Rule would introduce a 
conflict between Federal ;ind State powers w'hich would 
require a Supreme Court, as iu the United States, to pro¬ 
vide a peaceful solution. The House of Commons applauded 
Air. FOusrEJi’d inquii*y whether any political party would 
consont to refer que.stion.s of constitutional right and ot 
the division of power to any body of lawyer.<i. If English¬ 
men would repudiate a newfangled experimeut, Irish patrior- 
ism would treat thoadvemedeeisions <>f a eourtof justice with 
protonnd contempt. The only defect in Air. Forster’s argh- 
nieu t resiiltcilf rom tbo nocessi ty of tho case, wiiich requiredhim 
to ii.ssuiue that Air. Butt’s project was serious. Loyal 
Irishmen, such as Air. BiuiNNERHASSET, may succeed in 
persuading themselves that Homo Rule would be com¬ 
patible with the supremacy of the Imperial Purliameiifc; but 
the constituents who return fifty or sixty Home Rule 
members to the House of Commons have’no iuteution of 
maintaining Imperial authority when they have achieved 
any kind of legislative independence. Tho spcechen 
made at Home Rulo meetings in Ireland aro ex¬ 
tremely unlike the mild and argumentative discourses 
which were delivered on Tuesday last iu tlie House of 
Commons. The extermination or expulsion of thoEugliab 
intruder is ropresentod by popular orsWs as tho chief, 
recomineudatiou of Homo Rule, MV, Butt himself has 
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never explained how ho in tends to create an Irish House 
of Lords, which would be unanimously hostile to the theory 
and practice of Homo llule. lie has also pledged him- 
eelf to measures of expropriation which no landowner 
would he likely to approve. In short, tho motion for a 
Committee and the entire fabric of Homo Rule have scarcely j 
a closer connexion with real intentions and with practical ' 
policy than a Hnssian Protocol. 

While .Mr. Fou.stkr demolished tho theory of Home 
Rule, Mr. Fawck'jt grappled directly with a practical 

Q uestion which was still more interesting to tho House of 
lommons, and especially to the Liberal party. Tho 
Salford election has probably put an end to the discredit¬ 
able practice of buying Homo Rule votes by ostensible 
concessions; but the indignation which has been uni¬ 
versally expressed has provok<;d a threat which Mr. 
Fawcktt undertook to expose and to defy. A socrctary 
of a Homo Rule Club or Li^ague has annoimccd that the 
Irish in large Knglish towns will hcnccfortli vote against 
the Libenils whenever their demand is refused. It would 
seem that, if Mr. O’Donnkll Speaks with authority, his 
compatriots have reversed their political predilections since 
they unanimously supported tlio Liberal candidate at 
Manchester against the Conservatives, when both had 
with equal pliability conformed to their requisitions. 
Mr. FawcI’.TT answers tho threat by declaring that he and 
his friends would rather pass <heir lives in a minority than 
give a hypocritical adhesion to doctrines which they abhor. 
For himself he declares that he would even support a Con¬ 
servative Government which might he endangered by its I 
opposition to Home Rule. If the Irish agitator.s act on 
their declarations, they may perhaps producr* a rc.sult 
exactly opposite to that which they desiie to accomplish. 
Nothing would rostoro the popularity of the Liberal party 
more certainly than a belief that they were tho martyrs of 
their conscientious regard to tho national unity. Mr. Rutt’s 
followera have spoilt their own market by too cynical a 
use of their electoriil influence. The Sulford election 
will probably produce a tacit understanding that 
no candidate shall take an nnfair adv'iKngo over his 
adversary by unworthy concee.sious. Win u ilic vote of 
tho Homo Rulo League has no longer any value, tho 
audacious attempt to use thoperfi'ct equality which Irishmen 
enjoy in Mngland for the destruction of Knglish government 
in Ireland will ncce.ssarily bo abandoned. Tlu; only painful 
impression which is left by tho debate is produced by tho 
explosions of discontent in which all tho Irish speakers 
concurred. Tho remedy which i.s proposed may be inap¬ 
plicable and mischievous; but the feeling of alienniiou 
which prevails dcserve.s careful study. It is to be hoped 
that at Rome future time Irishmen may be as incapable us 
Scotchmen of suspecting that their nalional character is 
I’cgarded with indifl'erenco or coiitcnipl. The spiteful 
freaks of two or three obscure Irish Tuembors ought to bo 
visited on themselves and not on their country. 


CURRKNT rOLITICS. 

^^IIE meeting of the ^Middlesex Consei'vativc Association 
JL gave Sir S'l'AFroKi) Noui ucote an oppoilnnity of de- 
Bcribiiig how he behave.s and feds in Ids new cai)aoity of 
leader of the House of Commons, lb was pm-haps a 
pleasant change to liim to have an occasion wlien it was 
proper for him to mako a .speech ; for, as he informed his 
hearers, ho had somo years ago been put up to a littlo 
secret by Lord Reacon.sfieiJ), who infcriiied him that tlio 
great thing for a leader in the House to do was to hold his 
tongue, and speak as seldom and as littlo as possible. It 
does not appear, however, that when he has an unboundod 
opening for eloquonce before him ho has very much to say, 
or that what he has to say is of a very high quality. Mr. 
Gladstone, no doubt, spoke too much when ho was leader; 
ho could not sit still, and was like a schoolmaster who con¬ 
stantly interrupts his boys, instead of letting tbom say 
their lessons. Lord Beaconsfield showed more tact, and 
better consulted his own dignity, by maintaining a vigilant 
silence, his opponents feeling all the while that, if lie did 
speak, ho would probably say something which would be 
very well w'orth hearing. It was truly and grace¬ 
fully said of. Lord Beaconsfield, by tho leader of the 
Opposition, that when ho took part in a debate, ho 
Seldom failed to raise tho tone of the discii.sRion; sind 
whenever ho spoke out of tho House he was often para¬ 
doxical andi|)Owildering, but ho was never poor. His 


hearers felt that, however much they might onticis^ his 
utterances, they were listening to a man who was unmis¬ 
takably the first, or one of the first two, men in English 
political life. Sir Stafford Korthcotb has no pretensions 
of this sort. There are at least fifty men on tho Minis¬ 
terial side who would have made as good a speech as he 
made to the Conservative Association. It is quite tme that 
u man may make a very tolerably good leader of tho House 
without having any poonliar originality or force of thought 
or language. Many humble qualities go to* constitute ^ 
capacity for leadership; patience, tact, honesty, and 
couricHy. Sir Stafford Northcotb has these qualities,- 
and is so far veiy well qualified for his post. But we havo 
to go hack a.s far as Lord Altiiorf to find another instance 
of a leader of the House who has had so oonspicnously to 
rest his claims onmioral rather than intellectual qualifica¬ 
tions. The times are dull when a leader is longing to get 
back to his bullocks, and speaks as if ho detested speaking, 
or when ho descends to jokes almost too small for a comic 
jiaper, and afiects to apprehend that before long Mr. Biggar 
will stop debate altogether by filling tho keyhole of tho 
entranco-door with dust. There is no harm in little sallies 
of pljiyfuluoRR like this ; but they are so completely in the 
vein of Mr. CnAREFY when addressing his constituents at 
Salford, that wo might hope for something better when tho 
lender of the Commons is making a set speech at a moment 
of unnsiial gravity and importance. In such a position, 
ami at siu’li a time, the speaker is a<ldressing not only his 
hearers hut bis country, and a poor speech is a disappoint¬ 
ment simply because it i.s poor. When a b'shop preaches 
in a parish church, the congregation reasonably expect to 
listen to a better sermon than they ordinarily get from a, 
curatc!. 

Sir Stat'kord NoRTneoTP. complained that he had found 
his patience exposed io extraordinary trials this Session. 
Mr. Biof.AR and ^Ir. Parnell have certainly been an insuf¬ 
ferable nuisance, not only to him bnt to every one in tho 
House; but tliiu-c does not a[)pear to be any ground for 
complaining of the Opposition generally. According 
to Sir Stah'orl) Noriiicute, the Opposition hafl been very 
vexatious becauso it has bi!en sullering under a sharp dis¬ 
appointment. It, hoped that it Avag carrying tho country 
with it on the Eust(U'ii question, and when it found that 
tho conntry siipporteil the Ministry, it bad to revenge 
itself by using petty tactics of annoyance and delay. Tina 
Bcem.s an aci^ouiit of matters exclusively adapted to the 
atmosphere of a Conservative Association. The Opposition 
has been silenced because tho Ministry has done what it 
wished to sec done. The policy of Sir Sr afford NobtdcoTb 
is the policy of Lord Hartington. The only disappoint¬ 
ment of tho Opposition is tho di.sappointment of finding 
that tho Ministry docs what the Opposition thinks right. 
What difl'erence could there have been in tho roconfc atti¬ 
tude of England if Lord Granville had been at the 
Foreign Olfice instead of Lord Derby ? It has been an¬ 
nounced that England considers herself relieved from a 
strict adherence to treaties when times and circuinstanco.a 
have changed. Mr. Layard has been instructed to tell 
Turkey that she shall havo no material support from 
England bc(;ause she has forfeited by her misconduct and 
obstinacy the right to claim it. Captain Hobart has 
been informed that he cannot be allowed to hold a com¬ 
mission in tho English navy while ho acts as tho Admiral 
of a foreign fleet agjiinst a Power with which .England is 
on friendly terms. Tliere really is nothing for tho Opposi¬ 
tion to object to. Whenever it is the leaders of the tjf'ft 
parties who are speaking, and not mere irresponsible iindciR 
lings, they say preci.sely the same things on every point of 
importance. One set makes the most of Mr. Gladstone’s 
eccentricities, and the other makes tho most of Lord Derby's 
failures ; but they mean tho same thing. The joint is tho 
same, and nothing but the garnish is different. One party 
serves the boiled beef with carrots, and another serves it 
with turnips; but tho boiled beef is always there. Whilo 
Sir Stafford Northgotewbb speaking to his Conservatives, 
Mr. Gohcuem was speaking at tho Mausion House ; and if 
what Sir Stafford Nobthcote said had been put into the 
mouth' of Mr, Gosghen, and what Mr. Gosohbn said had 
been put into the mouth of Sir Stafford Nort«cotk, so 
far as each touched on tho relations of England to the 
East, no one would have noticed any difference. Both 
agree in thinking that England ought to keep herself 
neutral until the interests and integrity Of the Empire 
are threatened, and then England ought to act firmly 
and boldly. Somo Conservatives bavo worked themselves 
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into a belief that tbe Turks are inijoconfc and injured 
pwplo and ought to be protected against the ambition of 
Btwaia. This is prociso*? Ministry does not 

think and what the leaders of the Oppsition do not 
think! The country at largo shares this opinion; and 
therefore the country, the Ministry, and the loaders of the 
Opposition are of one mind. Many Oonsorvativos really 
disapprove of tho policy of the Ministry, and, to relieve 
their feelings, as they cannot declaim against their own 
loaders, they declaim against the Opposition; but all they 
/ have to say tells against tlio Ministry more even than 
against the Opposition, for tho Ministry has tho responsi¬ 
bility of practical action. It is the Ministry that tells tho 
Turks they are not woiih fighting for, and it is tho 
Ministry that repudiates tho notion that England is under 
any engagement to resist Russia. Tho leaders cf the 
Opposition arc reported to have held a meeting of the 
party, and to have decided that no question as to the con¬ 
duct of the Government should bo raised. If they were 
to have a mooting at all, tluiy would come to no other 
decision. How could Jjord Hautington be expected to 
AJeiisure the Ministry for doing precisely what bo would 
like them to do ? All that the Ministry has to do is to 
keep its own party well in Imiid, and this it appears to bo 
ablo to do in a very effectual manner. 

In speaking at tho Mansion House, Mr. Gosenr-N felt it 
to be his business to praise everything English to the 
skies, and he thought it convenient to compare tho open, 
honourable, straiglitforward way in which tho English 
J^arliament has discussed the Eastern question with tho 
reserve and reticence exhibited hy foreign countries. If 
an allowance is made for diirorenco of cireumstancos, this 
criticism seems somevvliat harsh. Mr. Goschen himself 
seemed to see something beautiful and diguitied in the 
silence of France, but that was tho only exception. It is 
not easy to see why tho Itfilian rjirliament should be 
accused of being too reserved. A debate has been going 
on in Rome this we(‘k in whhdi, on tho oue hand, the 
strongest sympathies have l)ceii cxpre.«sed for the Chris¬ 
tians, and, on tho other, a deputy has declared that he is a 
better Turk than the Sultan himself is. No imo has gone 
quite HO far aa that even in frank and outspoken England. 
Tlie Italian Ministry has not only published all its 
more im}3ortant despatches on the Eastern question, but 
has distinctly explained its position and views. It 

has expres.sly declared tliat it has entered into no 
special engagements wir,h any other Power. It was an¬ 
nounced that it had made a secret compact w'ith Russia, 
and now it asserts that nothing of the kind is true. 
“Having nothing to fear from Turkey,” the Minister of 
Foreign Ai'KAIus said, “ wo have behoved it to be our duty 
“ to support tho Turkish Empire, but without allowing 
“ ourselves to bo led by England or any otljcr Power what- 
“ soever.” Italy, in short, will keep ntmtnil, or, if she uses 
force, will only use it to protect her own interests. She is 
acting precisely as England is acting, and says bo ; and 
there does not soom inuiih to choose between tlio utterances 
of the two countries. It may be remarked that Italy is 
tlic only country except England where public meetings 
on behalf of the oppressed Christians have been held, and 
the Italian meetings have been large, numerous, and enthu¬ 
siastic. In face of these meetings, tho Italian Ministry 
has acted just as the English Cabinet has acted. It 
supported Turkey as long as it could, but it made it 
perfectly clear thak it was not going to fight for 
Turkey. But what mr. GosenEN more especially com- 
M plained of was tho cynical silenco of Germany. Why 
^ should the silenco of Geimriany be called cynical ? 
Germany has all along declared that it would re¬ 
main neutral nnless its interests were impenlled. There 
is nothing cynical in that. It docs simply what 
Italy and England do. It naturally does not disclose 
under what imaginary cironmstances it would consider its 
intorosts imperilled; but neither does England nor any 
other Power that has the least common sense left it. Mr. 
OosCHEN is as i^esolnte as any Englishman in saying that 
anything like serions danger to English interests must be 
averted at any cost. But his contempt for silence does 
not betray bim into the mistake of disclosing what be 
incanSi of anticipating the possible issues of a campaign 
which has hardly begun, and of contemplating England as 
isolat^, and as having interests which do not couoem other 
nations. Nor can it bo said that Germany is 
silent. There has b^en an Eastorn debate Bl^Hn, 
well as in other places; bat, if silence has boetx brOkoo, it 


has not been broken to much purpose. Tho speakers had 
little more to say than that tho Oovornmout of Russia was 
bad and the Government of Turkey was very biul; that they 
were glad tho policy of their Government was pacific, but 
were sure tho Government would see that the interests of 
Germany must be protected. This is a true, but it certainly 
is not a new, way of regarding the Eastern question. 
England, Germany, and Italy are pursuing tho same 
course and holding tho Fame languoge; but whether the 
same thing is said a hundred times or only once or twice 
iu merely a difference of imlioual tastes and habits. 


FRANCE AND ITAJ.Y. 

T he French GbaTubcr.s meet again bn Monday, and the 
Government \vill at onee have to deal with an ecclesi¬ 
astical difficulty. During the reces.s the Ultramontane 
party lias been unusually acjtive, and tho Government has 
on two or three oeeasiouH thought itself obliged to. repress 
a zeal whieh thrciUened to make, not only the foreign 
policy of Fi'une(J, but also tho domestic policy of foreign 
countries, a matter of popular discussion. The Bishop of 
NEVERS sont a copy of his letter on the Papal Ailoiiution to 
every ullieuil iu his diocese, on tho plea that, as it is the duty 
of tho State to protect the Clmvcli, it is the duty of evoiy 
subordinate of the Stuto to mu) that this duty i.s discharged 
so far a.s lies in hiH power. The Catholics of France barer 
been cirenUOng a petition to the Presilent imploring him 
to take notieo of tlie unha{)py condition in which tho 
Pope i.s placud. And the llamo thus ligl.t id would have 
boon kept alive, but lor the interference of the Minister, 
by a suoces.>iou of lay sermoiid in which tho enthusiasm 
of a preacher now to the work would not have been 
checked by jmy iear of a possible withdrawal of salary. 
Tho Radical party have not been uninterested spectators 
of these events. Their utfectioii for the Ministry . is of 
that judicious kind which does not Bhriiik from chastening 
its object, and their uniform desire is to place M. Simon 
in a dilemma between the Conservative Senate, in which 
this revived religious erithusiavSin probably commands a 
majority, and tho iinti-clerical Chamber, in which to be 
on good terms with the Church is the most certain road 
to defeat. If the Radicals challongo tho Government to 
say in public, and with the rliotoneal severity that is so 
much juoro likely to be used iu debate than in official 
correspondence, what they have been saying in formal 
circnlais and eonlidential letters, they may count, they 
think, on one of two results. Either tho Government must 
declare plainly that tho Poru must take care of himself, 
and that any effort on tho part of French Catholics to 
bring his misl'ovluiu s under the notice citlior of tbo 
Executive or of the Legislature will bo discouraged by 
all tho moans provided by law, or they must try to lessen 
the force of their own letters and circulavis, and endeavour to 
avoid an opeulneieh with the Conservatives. Either way tho 
purpose of tho Radieaia will be answered, iu the former 
case tho Government must expect to lose such occasional 
Conservative support as it oau still command, and it will 
then be thrown more decidedly than ever into tlio arms of 
the Radicals. With tlioir aid M- Simon can snstaiu a 
divisidti ip tho Cliainber of Deputies ; without it, he will 
bo beaten even there. In tho latter case tho l^dicaU will 
be able to represent tbo Government as truckling to the 
priests, and ns ready to embroil France with Italy in 
order to minister to tho de.signs of an unpatriotic faction. 
In KO far aa this view ia accepted, M. SlMON will 
lose strength iu the Chamber of Deputies ; and since his 
conversion is cortam not to he of that hearty kind which 
can alone satisfy Gie clerical party, his loss of Republican 
support will not lie eoinjiensatcd by any gain on tho side 
of the Conservatives. Tlio clerical party are quite asanxioua 
to precipitate an ccciesiastical discussion a.9 tho Radicals 
themselves. They think that they have boon insulted 
during tho recess, and, rightly or wrongly, they also think 
that they are strong enough to make it useful to cunviuoo 
the country that the Goverument is not with them. To 
what extent this opinion is well founded it is impossible to 
say. The zci^ of tiio Conservative Hepubltcans has cooled 
so much of late that it is possible that the Consorvatiyc 
feeling of the country may havo once more accepted the 
Church as a necessary 'element in the equilibrium whether 
of France or of Europe. However this may bo, there 
seems to be no quesiioil that the Catholic deputies will 
briiig the eoolosiastical incidents of the recess before the 
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O^mber^ uuless GovernmeTit can lunko ibo outbreak 
of war a ploa for avoiding all diacnssions that involvo in- 
cojivetiieut roferences to foroign aflkird. 

Both tbo Royalists and tho Imperialists have now 
accepted thoir position as candidates for cloi ical favour ; 
and the organs of each j^arty aro doing their best to show 
thatj if thoir policy hud been adopted, Franco would have 
been spared the melsTichoJy results which Jinvo followed 
from the uni6catioii of Italy. Upon thiH point tlio Jjegi- 
timists have very much the best of Iho argunient. H'hey 
can taunt tho Boua]m’tists wilh having coiiuettcd witli tlio 
Revolution, wit)i having assented to (he spoll^dion of the 
Pope in tho first instance, and with haring v.iitily thought 
that they could enter upon a course (if evil-iluing and _)el 
retain the power of stoijping short when it ploasec! them. 
It must bo admitted that events have made thi‘ UUranion- 
tano >’iow of recent history an ex(.‘e«‘dingly filau^ible 
0110. Tho unity of Ital}^ and the e.nily (/F (Jernumy 
have brought France notliing disnsler in one 

sliape or unotlier. Tho ])oIicy which wtjiild Imao kr{)L Italy 
divided ))CCaUhO In r union would bo ])rf;jinlieial to tlio 
Pope’s temporal inleresls, and wouhl h;ive kept Prussia 
feeble because a fh'o'est.'uit Power cmu never be trusted nol. 
to use its strength in a. way tluit may he rMisciiievouu to 
ndigioii, wmuld to all appearrmeo liavt-saved l'*v;...).e from 
(Iio disasters of 1870. The begitimist party have no diiU- 
eulty in explaining their coudnet on either of these poinl.s. 
Thoir Sympathies were on tho Catholic side idiko in 1859 
and I$66. They were never deeeived by any fine phrasi^s 
about natioufility, or freedom, or the rigid oi' every nation 
to bo master in its own bouse. They Invciuiw' Ihrd. 1 he changes 
wrapped up in these words t]irLaii*ncd to u\erturn the 
old order of things abroad, and this wa-i a, sntHeient 
condewimtion of them to a yrnly wh.ose only reason 
for existing was tlieir deiei'niijiation to vc'^toro tho 
old order of things at home. Tht^ IhmapaUist position 
is much less easy to didend. They imve <0 tidinit 
that KapoLKON 111 . tried to reconcilo the Clnireh and 
modern civilization, which in itself invites the cj-idernna- 
tioii of a party that ttccepts tlio Syllabus as a piaclical 
exposition of jwjitical philosc^phy. They have t(' explain 
hosv ho became a party to a convention which leit tho 
Pope nothing but tho oily of Koine, end Iherobv accepted 
a precedent which was afterwards ajiplied wilh fatal logic 
'to the city of Rome itself. TJio best case that they can 
make out for Napolkon TIT. is that ho yielded to an over¬ 
powering necessity; but, though this may be true from tho 
iLuperialist point of view, it is not true from the Ultramon¬ 
tane point of view. There was no need for France to 
•quarrel with Auslria, or to bo on good terms with Italy. 
Tho Empekor may have been under obligalioiis whioh 
it would have been inconvi'nieut or dangei-ous to ignore ; 
but that only proves how ill-ailvised Fi'ance whs to take an 
Emperor, with his (mgagements, when she might have had 
her lawful King for the asking without any ^^ueb embar¬ 
rassing occompaniiTionls. Their iVank re{)udiation of tluj 
Impcriallat policy does not prevent tho Legitimists from 
making common cause with the Konapnrtisl.s against tho 
Government for the time being. Tlio two jiartieB fully 
vecoguizo that there can in tlio end be no peiieo between 
Ahotu; but they are ecpially willing to postpone hostilities 
lUntil they have disposed of their common enemy, the 
Republic. 

Thd best ally that cither party has at ])rc‘a'nt is tho 
Italian Ministry, and their ability t.o embarniss tlieir own 
Qovorninent will greatly depend on what goes on at Rome. 
TImj Committco of the Senate lins reported iigaiirst tlio 
Uleriml Abuses Bill, and if the Ministry accept this as an 
exeuw for letting it drop, the Poi'B wall be dejirived of his 
most telling plea. If the Italian Government are really 
about to enter on a couibc of eech'sinstieal jici.sucution, it 
will bo impossible to keep the Catliolics of otlier countries 
fwip. treating tho subject as one that closely eonoeruK 
them. The French Ministry may do ilicir utmost to Bilenco 
the olergy and the Catholic press, bub their utmost is not 
l^elf to come to much. The interest felt in the Pope’s posi¬ 
tion is too extensive and too genuine to be easily suppressed, 
nnd^o adoption of any really stringent measuves t o suppress 
it woald involve the Cabinet in a surios of annoying con¬ 
victs with the bishops, and, through tho bishops, with tho 
oalirs Right. If the Italian Ministiy withdraw tho 
Olecici^ Abuses Bill, the French Government will be able 
ta represent that there is nothing new in tlu) situation, and 
that the Pope is no worse off than ho lias beou any time 
years. Uuforbanately tho Ittxlian Cabinet has 


its own diificultieB to arrange, and if it moderates itg^' 
occlesiastloal policy, it may easily loso the majority whioh 
it gained at tho last general election. On tho 
therelbrc, the proRpeots for the remainder of tho Session at 
VersaiUea are unsatisfactory. Factious are strong, the 
Govorument is w'oak, and the disposition whioh the French 
Legislature has lately sljiown to avoid all dangerous or 
com{)rumisirig quest ions is now seriously impaired. 


Tjii<: p.MVLKsrriKS bill. 

rpITP (jiiiet, not, to sny humdrum, diameter of the con- 
t vn>ation vvliieh Lord FiiANCls IIeuvk\' invited pre- 
viou'ly t.o tho Ifouso of Gornmous going into Committee 
upon rlio lJniv('isiti('s Bill loads to themisoiiuble expecta- 
j tion tliab tho meusuro will lie, in tlio words of Sir Wilmam 
I Haik m i.’i'—who \ii not npt, c.Necqit by accident, to drift into 
I tho (.‘harnotor of PAl.,^A^) -'•ni fact, an enabling Bill. Indeed 
I \\c may regard tlu; doiuite, and in particular the a.ssiirancc*.'? 

! w’ith whidi Mr*. IImidy onnclnded it, us terminating what 
we may rail tho idle frU<nv8hip.s episode. There can bo 
no doubt that Lord SAf,i.*-i!uey, when ho gave rein to th(3 
epigram matio incisiveuess of liis rhetoric, did not forecast the 
ap]))’ehcu.sioiis wliich his words, in their naked abstraction, 
conlil not fail to conviy to persons of less fervid imagina¬ 
tion. Uowevor, Ihe agilutioii would have been probably 
shortened in face of tho explanations wliieli so rapidly and 
so aliundnutly showaned down, had it not been for ihe 
promptness with wliieli the extromo parly of University 
Kefonners at Oxford took advantage of so unexpected 
a windfall of luck. These gentlemen, wJio may bo 
said to occupy a posilioii in tho world of Hcu-domic 
adinini-ilnitiou nol dissimilar from that which tho 
Home Killers claim among poUlicians, or the Comtists 
among religionists, were ready vvilli that infallible 
^e^oul•oe of a party whioh is all leaders and no followoi’S— 
a voliuno of rs.say.s. Tho supposed exigi ucics of u Prisons 
nil I, which was after all willidi’fiwn, led to tho eollapae in 
thu Session of 1876 of UuKvei'&ity legislation, and in tho 
inoanwliile the literary succi^ss of their manileRto had 
Hot cDiholdencd the pioneers of Ke.se.'i.rch to take the 
academic Ktump. The Govcrumcnii proposal J’cappeared 
snb^L'iutiHlIy as it laid disappeared, only that tlic sejuirate 
Kills for ihe hvo Universities were joineii together, and 
that, upon tho Oxford ComrniBsiou, the name over 
which tlio most lively fighting was threatened wua 
^ replaced by a respected head of a House; and iliat 
a very eminent man, whose antecedents would point 
to his being Cambridge by education, though Oxford 
by accident, was riqjlaced by a honaJida illustration of ihe 
latter University. The Kill was rc'ad a second tinuj in the 
eiirliest days of the Session, and until Thursday evening 
eontinuinl tilfiilly to reap[)ein* upon tho Order Kook, only 
to be p(3sipone(I at the good pleasure of Mr. BiiiaAK and 
his fri(uida. 

It was clear tliut the measure, coming up for discussion 
iu (Committee under these circurastiinccs, though it might 
nob want any further certilicate of good cbaracler, would be 
none tho worse for obtaining its tebtimonial, Plainly speak¬ 
ing, its jiroviouH history hud been so fragmentary a record 
of sjiasmodic appearances and disappearances, that tho 
gunend convonieneo would bo much advanced by making 
I hihnla rufiti of all former debates, and dealing with tho 
; principles wliich might bo laid down at this stage as thiise 
■ I o which tho inoro detailed debates over the clauses should 
bo confined. These may be briefly summed upin jtliel 
Htatomeni that tho Kill is intended on its iiieoi'eticui side to 
recognize tile collegiate system as tho foundation of the 
Universities, tho existence of prize endow'ments as the 
; loll which abstract pliilobopliy pays to living human-nature, 
j and the education of the governing idasses—token m tho 
! broadest sense of those words—no less than the pareuit oi 
; absolute knowledge as ihe condition on which tho recipients 
of those prizes are to be entitled to hold them. The 
practical side of the Bill is that it is to be above all things 
enabling. As Mr. Harpy pointed out, the oollegos were 
to provide for their own efficiency before they tvere to be 
idlowed to divert their surplus to the creatiou of & 
supplementary pi*ofcssoriatc, and even this professoriate 
was as far as possible to be connected with the colleges, 
after tho example which, as early as the beginning of the 
century, Cambridge set (of which the evidenoo exists in 
tho detinitiou clause of the present Bill), when, in the then 
recently fouijdod College of Jpowning, Profeesorf of JUiw 
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MedioiBB were oonatUntod members of the oollegiata I 

Th^oontraversy is, as a quostaoii practically mtnrosting I 
to the pubHo, csoncludod, and tho moaotonoua appeal to , 
the HtcSary and scientiOo resuUs of Gorman research is 
in the na/rowesfc smiso of the word only an academic ' 
thesis. Granting that the Professors and tlio Privat- 
■ docents of a German University may represent fioricthing 
for which England cannot find a preeieo parallel, tho saino 
" may bo predicated of tho Ijurschcn, and for jiarallol reasons. 
^'The German system, in lotting loose tho inlcllccUml activity 
of tho teachers, has been equally compL’llod to I’estrict the 
possibility of disciplinary contnd over tho taught; and \vc 
bolieve that tho great corpomtifin of hi^ads of fiimille-s— 
for whose behalf tho Universities do, after all, in a groat 
degree exist—would bo loth, in chartering German Ihinkuig 
at Oriel and Trinity, to nusheath thjnnari broadswords on 
Christchurch Meadow and Parker’s Piece. 

The fight over tho namc.s of the Connnissioners sccrn.s 
io have ended in a reasonablo and satisfuclory tiianncr. 
'I'liG Goveminont was obviously right in cxpreHsingitscou- 
fidcnce in either University by choo.sing its CoToniissionorH 
out of its own body ; while, in making iliu clioico, ])ractioal 
and business-like qualifications were obviously iuoi*o to the 
point than those of a technical description. When wo look 
at the details of tho persons taken or rcjccteil, the most 
obvious incident aeoiUH to bo that the Government Conceived 


that they exorciso enormous inllncncc beyond llio walla of 
PaiTifimont. Headers of iiews]m[K*r reports, consciously 
or unconsciously, recognize a gonuiUM eontliet of opinions, 
and learn tho tnio issues which can only be raised by 
opposing advocates. Mr, GlAnsioNE romarked with Irntli 
that Pavliamcutary reports were mjvcr so full and elaborate 
as in th(^ years which tbUowed tho lb I'onn Bill. It was in 
that time that Sir Koijkbt Peel, by his Hpoechep in Par¬ 
liament, reconverted the country to Conservatism. The 
advantage of the operation may he di.Hjmtod by those who 
differ from his o[»iiiiona; but the result was attained by 
thoroughl> l('gi 11 mate moans. The member in the sb'iry 
who boasted that speeches on tho other side, though they 
had oftcMi changed his opinions, had never aflected liia votes, 
paitl an involuntary (rihute to the ]>o\vcr of eloquence and 
reason. Win u tho majority of iho /onions pari isan’a associatoa 
had boon long .subjected to tlic same process, their policy and 
consoqncntly the voti's of their adherent.s wouhl bo iscnsibly 
modified. Neither tho import‘nice nor Iho rarity of fi'ce 
diacasHion is goiierally iin(Ier.s[ootl. Tho wl>olc adminis¬ 
tration of jiistiei^ dopciuis on tho unlimited freedom of 
advocacy which has long he.cn cstnblislied in Engiund. A 
mode of govcrninout uin’ch ultimately re.sta on popular 
majorilic.s c!ui only work well iindcir the same couditionn ; 
and the pablieity of Parliamentary dcbiilc.-j lias hitherto 
approxinmb'Iy .sati.slied the comliuons of political educa¬ 
tion. Tho minority is more c.spccially coneerned in muin- 


a head of a house at Oxford to l>e dcsirablo and one at 
Cambridge to bo undesirable, while the Of'poMition tlioughta 
‘head of a house at Oxford undesirable and one at Cambridge 
desirable. 


PATlldATMKNTAllY HProPTlNCl, 

T ee debate and the division on Mr. llANiiur.v-TRACv’s 
motion showed the amount of dissnbsfaction whieh 
has been produced by tho presoiit system of Parliumentary 
reporting. Tho Government were probably Avell advised in 
refusing to grant an inquiry whirh could .scarcely have led to 
any u.setul result. Sir STArroUD NouthootI':: has, since he has 
become leader, been too prodigal of Conimittce.s, 'ind he may 
reasonably object to extend tho practice unnecessarily. As 
in many other cases it is easier to recognize the evil than 
to devise a remedy ; but tho conscqucncos of a decline in 
reporting may go to the root of J^arlianieutary govern¬ 
ment. In the last century tho Honse of Commons 
governed tho country by its inherent and direct power. At 
tho present day Parliament requires tlic aid and feels tho 
control of what is called public opinion ; or, in other word.s, 
its. authority is shared by a community wliich has been 
educated sufficiently to cultivate an interest in politics. It 
is natural that an able democrat, such as Mr. Cowen, 
should wish to extend still further the influence of political 
clubs, of one-sided public meetings, and of the popular 
press. Ho is perfectly consistent in feeling and expressing 
indifference to full and accurate reports of Parliamenlury 
proceedings. In the receas, although there i.s sometimes, a.s 
during last autumn, abundant political activity, no party 
has, as a general rule, either desire or opportunity io hoar 
what may be said on tho other side ; and it is only at elec¬ 
tions that it becomes possible to ascertaiTi whether compa¬ 
rative loudness of clamour coincides with prevailing con¬ 
victions, or even with numerical preponderance. In private 
society prudent men habitually avoid controverted topics; 
ai^ public meetings for any serious purpose of discussion 
long been obsolete. The ordinary politician reads a 
neVvspaper which exaggerates his own opinions, and if he is 
of a gregarious disposition ho consorts only with members 
of bis own party. An bubitnai and exclusive student of 
the Daily News, who six months ago amused his leisure by 
frequenting atrocity meetings, may possibly have been in 
the right, but he was indebtm to accident for his political 
. orthodoxy. In dealing with less exciting subjects tlio 
tjnglish newspapers of the higher class are much tairer and 
more tolerant tnan those of America or of UVanco; but 
thiey are permanently directed by the same persons, who 
’ore properly anxious to maintain and propagate their Own 
doctrines. 

Parliamentary debate has become the onl^ offectivo 
form of political controversy. Except perhaps m obscure 
debating societies, there ^s ho other place in whicli adverse 
parties meet on*equal terms, and deal with oonfiioting 
arguments. It is in some.degree because speeches in the 
House of Commons are rarely addressed to oouetituehts 


taining livvdDin of (li.scilssioii, which is ultcii distasteful to 
popuhir poli( icijing. ^Ir. Cor.i)j:N used to protest against 
h'aditig arliclcs in uewspapo s; and Mr. Cowi.E would not 
rt'grct the supju'ossion of Parlianimiary debates. There is 
no doubt that it is much easier to out vole an oppoucutthan 
to answer hi.s argumeuta. In theologinil quarvela, domi¬ 
nant sorts liavo umfurmly desired to silence tlicir heretical 
adversaries, though they have professcLlly been ready to 
confute them. 

Tho grealc.st orators in tho Ilouwse of Commons might 
have been cx])cctcd to regard with personal iiiditlereucn 
tho decline in Parliamentary reporting which still leaves 
room for lull versions of their own sptJucheH. Mr, Bright 
perhaps expressed tho Musceplibility of an artist who is 
natmully ofli'ndod by the obliteration of his delicate,refine* 
monts of workmanship. To ncwb]mper readers Mr, 
IJiiioirr’s reported speeches apj^car jnustcrpiccca of style; 
but tluire cun be no doubt that tho original composition 
w'as moio perfectly tiuiahed. Air. Gladsi'ONK was more 
paradoxical in hi.s regret for tho omib.siou of useful 
statistics or facts wliich arc omitted by reporters because 
they hav(i no room ^o spare for nnintcrcsting details, it 
w'ould of course bo possible to publish literal transcripts of 
every word which is spoken iu rarliamcnt; but readers 
could not be so ea.sily procured as shorthand writers. It 
is uuiiecc&sary that tho whole community should be 
cousulted on tho matters which form tho suljoot 
of discussion in Cohimittees of Supply. Parliament 
has some business which is e-xcluaivcly its own, while 
in great jiolitical controversies it is tho organ of tho whole 
country. During the debate several members aptly re¬ 
minded the llonso that a complete and elaborate record of 
its proceedings would be useless if it were only printed to be 
laid on the shelf. The influence of I’arliamcnt depends in 
great measure on newspaper i*eports, which can only be 
furnished by private entorpinso displayed in a particular 
form. Thirty or forty years ago it seemed that tho 
necessary publicity was eSbctually secured; but the esta- 
bli.sliment of penny nowspapers has greatly deteriorated tlm 
reports. The Timas only two or tliroo years ago was 
apparently on the point of following the misciiievoiui 
example of some of the cheap papers. At that time 
speeches were sometimes given in the summary more fully 
than in the ordinary report; and comments in leading 
aHicles were often unintelligible because the con*espondii^ 
passages of the debate were not reported. For the present 
tlio older and better practice of reporting has bem 
resumed; but an accidental cause has led to the omiasioa 
of a not inconsiderable part of Parliamentary prooeedinga.^ 
Country papers have for some years past pnbfishS^^ 
telegraphic news of the morning at the same time at whiah 
it appears in London; and they have consequently oom* 
peted on advantageous terns with rivals who are, notwith¬ 
standing Mr. Gladstonis's preference for the provinc^l 
press, much t^ir superiors in general literaiy merit. The 
London Mopriotors have consequent procured the 
despatch of fast teams in the early morning, .which dhliTer 
the London papers before breakfiMsC-tim<> over a great 
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of The hour of publication has tberoforo neoos* 

satily been altered; and the roportcrB aro cotnpeilod to 
omit nearly all the debates which occur after midnight. 
The indignant contempt which is felt in the lionso of 
Gcmmons for two or throe obstructive mombera would be 
more fnlly shared by the wliolo cominunity if the late dis- 
'Cussions and divisions were i’ep<*rtcd. 

There is perhaps some gromul for the apprehension that 
the publication of liteml reports of speeches would tend to 
encoarage loquacity; but tlie .strongest objection to the 
proposal of an official report is that it would never bo read. 
The ootnparativo space allotted to various spc'ahera was, in 
the l^Bt days of ^{iirliarncnL.iry reporting, a rough kiud of 
natnral selection tending to the ultiinato survival of the 
fittest. It is true that unjuKtiiiable partiuhiy or ill will 
was in a few iiiRtancf.‘8 disi>l{iyed, though Mr. Whallkv’.s 
' suspicion that he has been wronged by 1>1 train on tano re¬ 
porters may probably be fanciful. As long as throe or four 
liill reports were published every morning, some soeurity 
was afforded against undue preference and personal spite. 
An olfieial shorthand report would protect the worst 
speakers as well as the hot. It is unfortuimtoly u.seless to 
remonstrate with the conductors of rie\vspaj)i r.s, who, wlieu 
tlioir own practices are called in qiic.srion, display 
with wilful ostentation a kind of egot sm which is 
regarded in the case of less privileged j)orsonage.s as 
a proof of bad taste. If the Tinn:^ filiouUi at any 
future period carry into etl'ect its recent tlireat. of discon¬ 
tinuing the publication of full rt'ports, it will probably bo 
necossary for the House of Commons to adopt the imperfect 
remedy of employing official shorthand w riters. Tho sub- 
etiluto would bo comparatively inefficimit, but the publicity 
of debates could not be sacrificed without an cffi'rt. Tho 
estiiblisliment of Parliamentary suprcmucy was gradual and 
imperceptible. Us decline may perhaps commouce when 
the community becomos inddferent to Parliamentary 
debates. Tho StAto and Pcderal Leuislativo Bodies of the 
United States exorcise comparatively little, intluonce, and 
it may bo doubted whetlier tho cireuniblanco that their 
‘‘debates are scarcely reported is a cause or :iu effect. It in 
not a satisfactory rellectioii that the proprietors of two or 
three uewspapoi-s have the key of tho English Constitution 
in their pockets. 


SOUTH AFRICAN FEDERATION. 

L ord GREY’S obsorvations on the South Africa Bill 
which was read a second time on Monday may here¬ 
after be recurred to as an example of fnlfillod prophecy. It 
is impossible nob to feel that he lias very great reason for 
the fears which he expresses. The most formidable pi*obleia 
with which the English Government hus to deal in South 
Africa is the existence of a powerful native population. Lord 
Carnarvon stated, in moving the second reading of the Bill, 
that in the opinion of. yir Gaunkt Woi.siilky no source of 
danger in South Africa is so great us tho extensive possos- 
fliou of arms by tho natives; and when it is added that 
these arms arc pos.sossed by a race which numbers a raillion 
in llio English Colonies, and at least another million in the 
Transvaal State, it iieed.s no argument to show how truly 
Sir Garnet Woi.smlev has estimated tho situabiou. Lord 
Grey contends that tins is not a state of things to 
which what is called respomsible govemmeut can bo safely 
applied. In detding witli savages it is essential to bo firm, con- 
aistent, and just. But there can be iieiihor firmness nor 
consistency in an administration which is liable to be 
changed every six months; and as for justice, what 
^hauco is thoio of its being dealt out to a native majority 
by an Assembly returned by a white minority ? In South 
Africa cither the natives must bo represented, in which 
case tlio bupreme power will be vested in tho hands of 
savages who are altogether unfit for it, or they mast bo 
loft without representation, in wliich case they will be at 
the mercy of a clas.s who.su interests are entirely opposed 
to theirs. When a small civilizinl minority and a large 
ancivilized majority have to live side by side in the same 
community, the only safe mode of dealing with them is to 
. place them both under the control of an imjparlial authority. 
The Home Government is such an authority; but, so long 
as tlie conditions of South Africa remain what they are, 
no colpnial Government can possibly answer to the d^rip- 
tion. Lord Cai^dwjiIiL nrg^, in answer to these forebodings, 
that einoo tho inti*odaction of responsible government 
into the separ^e South African Colonies the native popa- 


lation has gone on increasing in prosperity and advancing 
in civilization. Unfortunately, the past as painted .by 
Lord Cardwell is nob incompatibio with th<^ fatufio as 
painted by Lord Grey. The protection that English law 
has accorded to tho nativei has induced them, to come oveT 
into English territory in very largo numbers. In Natal it 
is estimated tiiat they have increased as much in a day as 
the white population in a year. It is not until the natives 
have become formiduldo that the danger of nisponaible 
g(;vernmout is folt; until then the materials of danger 
only preparing. That a war of races is more than possible 
in South Africa can scarcely bo denied, and the system of 
Government estahli.shed by Lord Carnarvon’s Bill may too 
probably bo found a very inetleci ual means of averting it. 

It is possibh?, however, te admit all this, and yet lio feel 
that sofne such measure as Jiord Carnarvon proposes is the , 
best that cau bo devised niuler tho circumatances. It is 
too late to di.scnss the propriety of introducing responsible 
government into South Africa. It has been introduced, 
and it cannot now bo witlulrawn. Tho only question 
Iheroforc to be considered is whether responsible govern¬ 
ment as it now exiHi.«, or responsible government as it will 
cxi.st under Lord Carnarvon’.^ Bill, is tho more likely to 
justify Lord Gkki’s ahinn. hord Carnahvon’8 speech 
is concliiRive upon this point. So long as tho South 
African Colonic.s are divided, it is in tho power of the least 
wise among them to precipitate a native war; while the 
natives are not deterred from prcicipilating it on their side 
by the visible strength winch union will confer on 
the white population. It is in tho colonies in 
wliich the wliito settlers are fewest and the natives 
most unmorons tliat hasty and imprudent counsels are most 
likely to find acceptance. If tho colonics are united into 
a single Federation, these imprmlent counsels will at lea.st 
bo tempered by the iiitlueiice of communities which have 
more to lose, if not more to risk. It may be that in the 
end the attitude of a South African Federation towards the 
' natives will bo as jirovoeativo of hostdities as the atii- 
I tilde of a single colony. But it i.s not likely to bo so in the 
; first iustance, and the longer a war of races can be post¬ 
poned, tho more chance there will bo of averting it alto¬ 
gether. Tho examjilo of Barbadoes has lately shown how 
obstinate and uui'uasonable the behaviour of a very smiill 
colony can be. It is unlikely that, if the Sbohetary <jI 
Stai'B had been in communication with a West Indian 
Confederation, he would have been met with so mueli 
childish petulance. There is ground for hope that tin 
action of the South African Confederation will be equally 
superior to the action of its separate members. 

The special feature of Lord Carnarvon’s Bill is Uk* 
number of points which it leaves to be settled hereafter. 
Though negotiations have been going on between tho Colo¬ 
nies and the Homo Govtmment for a considerable period, 
the details of a scheme of fedciation have sot yet been 
arranged. Two months ago Lord Carnarvon thought that 
some progress had been maile, and the draft Bill which he 
then .sent out for consideration contained a more definitive 
proposal of union than ho now feels able to bring forward. 
In the draft Bill tho several colonies composing tbe-con- 
fodcnition were to be represented proportionately to then 
population, and the term population’* was defined tu 
exclude African natives. This provision was strongly ob¬ 
jected to by tho white settlers in Natal. The total popu¬ 
lation of Natal is about 370,000, aud the total popula¬ 
tion of the Cape Colony is about 721,000. This would 
give Natal half as many members in the LegislalJliJ?.- 
08 the Cape Colony. But, inasmuch as the whites in Nlu^l 
only number about 20,000, while the whites in the Cape 
Colony number about 273,000, Natal under the dralt 
Bill would only have bad one member for every thirteoi 
members returned by the Capo. It was not to bo ex 
pected that Natal should submit without remonstrance 
to a discrepancy of this magnitude. The existence ot 
a native population does coutribute something to tbe 
industiy and prosperity of tho colony, and though 
Natal might bo better off if her whole population were 
whites, she would certainly bo worse off if these 20,000 
whites composed her whole population, l^e same diffi¬ 
culty was felt at the formaiiou of tbe American Union, and 
it was there got over by including tbreckfiffc^ of the slaves 
in the estimate of the population of tbe several States. Sir 
Henrt Babklt says that this plan wpnld not work well 
in South Africa, and suggests that the revenue of 
each colony be taken into account as well as its 
population, and that the representation of each In the 
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li^latuTO be determined by the comparative products of 
these two factors. In the draft BUI, again, the Legislative 
Coapcil was to bo appointed by the Governor-General, and, I 
considering the many objeotiona to a system under which 
both Cbatnbers are elective, this nlan is in itself perhaps 
the best that can be suggested. It has not been so regarded, 
however, at the Cape. In the history of that colony, a 
Council elected by tho aggregate constituencies of the 
Eastern and Western provinces has played an important 
part, and SirHuNM Bahki.y reports that tho clause making 
tho tnembers of tlio Legialativo Council norainoos of tho 
Governor-Goneral is generally objected to. His own im¬ 
pression while in Australia was that the olcctivo Council 
of Victoria, returned by large constituencies composed 
of voters possessing a higher property qualification 
tba|l that demanded from the electors to the Assembly, 
“ was far better adapted to act harmoniously ns 
“ a Conservative check ” than the nominee Council 
of New South Wales. Tho idea which finds moat 
favour in the Capo Colony is that tlio members of the 
Legialativo Council should ho elected by the provincial 
Legislatures for a term of years, just as tho United Slates 
Senate is elected by tho Ijogi^laturos of the several States. 
Tho provinces of the Oonfedemtion, according to tho draft 
Bill, were to be governed by a President appointed by the 
Qui^en, and holding ollico din ing her pl(?asure. Sir Henky 
I lAiiKEy inclines to making those appointmcul.s elective, 
while in Natal it seems to bo thought that they had better 
be vested iu tho Governor-Gen oral. Upon all these poinis 
Lord Carnarvon ha.s so framed the revised Dill as to leave 
room for further consideration. The Legislative Council 
and tho House of Afifecmbly are to represent tho various 
provinces of the Union, not ai^cording to popula¬ 
tion, but in such proportions “ us the Queen may 
“ direct.” The members of the Legislative Council 
aix) to be appointed as tho Quekn may direct.” 
The chief ext'cutive officer of each province is to bear 
such title, o.nd to be ajjpointed in such manner “ as tho 
“ Queen may direct.” All these matters will hereafter be 
arranged by corrcspondcnco between the Home Govern¬ 
ment and the colonics, and the conclusions finally arrived 
at will be announced by an Order iti Council. In this 
way a union will bo constituted into which any or all of 
tho Colonies and States of South Africa may voluntarily 
enter. No pressure of any kind will be applied ; but 
ns soon ns any two or moi \5 colonies shall agree to be con¬ 
federated together under one general Government and 
Legislature, tho Queen is empowered to declare by an 
Order in Council the union aeccinplished. Lord Cahnaii- 
VON deserves the highest credit for tho [latient forbearance 
with which he has conducted the whole negotiation. 


THE BUIIIAI. LAWS. 

T he grievance of the Dissenters about tho Burial Ltiws 
is now a very old story, and has been discu-ssed over 
and over again: and of (Joursc notliiiig new can be said 
about it. Still the debate iu the Hoaso of Lords on 
Thui“sday has served a useful purpose in bringing out very 
clearly the essential elements of tho question and presenting 
it iu a plain raattcr-of-facfc and pnictical form. It has also 
revealed in a very significant manner the spirit and motives 
oftheepponentsof the measure. Tho general scope of tho Bill 
may be gathered from the preamble, which sets forth that *‘it 
“ is expedient, with a view to tho protection of public health, 
“ to make further provision respecting the closing of bnrial- 
“♦grounds which are injurious to health; to facilitate tho 
establishment of new burial-grounds ; and to consoli- 
“ date, with amendments, tho Acts relating to burials.” 
Tho opportunity has also been taken of testing 
tho sincerity of tho Dissenters in their professctl 
desire for the settlement of a question which they 
seem to find, especially just now in the dearth of other 
subjects, a very convenient pretext for party agita¬ 
tion.* There is usually very little use in trying to con¬ 
ciliate people who are determined, for ^heir own reasons, 
not to be conciliated ; and it is indeed plain that the politi¬ 
cal Dissenters are simply exasperated at the prospect 
of losing a useful cry. Tho legislative history of 
the lust balf-century is a record of a series of conces¬ 
sions to this class which have been successively accepted 
as a ffilfilment of all that was requited; hut new claims 
have continually been invented, and there can be no 
4 onbt 08 to tho ' ultimate object ‘^hioh the agita¬ 


tors have in v&w. As Lord SaDshutit remarked) 

“ Sibyl of old, if somewhat bard-tisted.^wos honest, and 
“ stuck to her bargain; but the Sibyl of our time,,.though 
“ she demands more if yon refuse her offer, demands a 

greet deal more if you concede it.” It is, thetefote, 
hardly to bt) expected that tho Noncouformists will acde‘^t 
any coniproraisc, however reasonable, of such a controversy; 
and tho only question is w'bether they will Ije able to carry 
onfc their doKign of obstructing an important sanitary 
measure, for the sake of a small and rather fanciful de- 
noiniiiatiunal grievance. 

Tho greater part of tho Dill is occupied with provisions 
for the protection of the public health, as to which there 
cannot be any dispute, except perhaps as to certain details 
which may easily ho settled in Ooinmdtee. The evidence 
of tho neeoasity for legislation of this kind is indeed quite 
concluBive, and admits of no answer. Tho Bench is 
nnanimous in its conderuation of w'lint Chief Justice 
CocKBDiiN justly calls “ this complicated, entangled, and 
“ confused mass of legislation.” Moreover, the law is not 
only confusing and ditficult to administer, but it is not 
adapted to the circumstances of the present day. The 
Vestries have power, if they choo.se, when a burial- 
grouml is closed by Order of Council, to establish 
another; but they eauuoi bo compelled to do so, and 
in some eases they gro.ssly neglect their duty in this 
respect. At Northampton, for instance, the Vestry has 
persistently refused to avail itself of its permissive power, 
and there people have to bo buried in unconsecrated 
ground. Othm* defects of tho law are that neither a Vestry 
nor a Burial Board has powers for tho ctimpulsory pur- 
chaso of land ; and that the Home Secretary, under whoso 
supervision sui*.h matters come, has no authority to enforce 
inspection of burial-grounds, though it seems to bo greatly 
wanted. It has boon stated by tho Duke of IticuMOND 
that in tlio rural dtstriets there are churchyards in which 
the bones of the dead are bronglit to tho snrfuco at each 
new interment , and which are still open for further corrup¬ 
tions; and the Bishop of 0 \i’uiu> has also said that “he 
“ hears constantly of gross scandals arising from .tho 
“ overcro'vding of churchyards.” In order to meet these 
dlfilcuUics, tho Dill proposes that the jurisdiction over 
burial-grounds shall be transferred to the Local Qovorument 
BounI, which, in the case of any burial-ground where there 
is not proper space for hurial, or whci-e, by reason of its 
situation iu relation to tho wahjr-supply of any place, or by 
reason of any circumstances whatever there is any injury to 
public health, is to have power, after local inquiry, to mako 
an order that burials shall either entirely, or subject to 
specified exceptions, bo discontinued in tho churchyard in 
question. 8 uc]i order, howevoi*, ia not to be valid unleiis 
confirmed by an Order in Gouncil, or, if it afiucta a como- 
tory established under a local Act of Parliament, without 
Parliamentary confirmation; anti there is a provision that 
closed burial-grounds shall bo maintained in propet 
sanitary condition and decent order, and protected 
deseciution. Again, tbero is to be a burial authority in 
every parish, and when it appears that, by reason of in¬ 
crease of population, or oUierwisc, additional ground is re¬ 
quired for the burial of the inhabitauiB of the district, the 
authority is bound to provide the necessary accommodation 
on tho rt'()uisition of twenty ratofiayers; or the 
Secretary of State, if tho local authority refuses or 
makes default, may, if he thinks fit, enforce tho obli¬ 
gation. One part of such, a burial-ground is to bo 
corhsecHited and set apart for bui’ials according to the 
rites of tho Church of England, and anot^ier part to bo 
unconsccrated and asHigned to burials conducted otherwiso 
than according to those rites; and the relative proportions of 
such divisious is to bo sanctioned hy the Local Government 
Board. There is also to bo a chapel for each division. 
Where a burial authority is wanted, but is not established, 
the Local Board is authorized, after local inquiry, to order 
that one should be constituted. There arc also to be fiioi. 
lities provided for the burial or sanitary authorities acquir¬ 
ing land for burial-grounds. 

Such is the substance of the Bill in regard to sanitaxy 
matters; and, although there ui'e some points—-snch as that 
of the twenty ratepayers, tho Homo Secretary’s powers, 
and the qneation whether tho Vestries ought to be invested 
with tho authority proposed—which will require careful 
eonsideratiun in Committee, it clearly coutains the elements 
of a practical and much-needed reform, and tliis is generally 
admitted. It also coutains a clause providing that in 
eburohyards, on % roquesi to tl^ incumbent from the 
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person in ohargo of a funeral, tho bni ial may talc© place 
without the usual religious service. It ia this latter 
provlsiou which the I)iAatJijtorH resent, though it is a 
relaxation of tho existing law wliieh they have themselves 
demanded. The incjousiMtoncy of this body is strikingly 
shown in tho contempt for wliat they call the “ super- 
“ stition*^ of consecration—“What d’ye call it—couaeora- 

tion P ” sneered jyir. lliuniiT last year; and another 
inembor mockingly described it as “ Tho Bishop inrirnbled 
“a form of words”—and their eagerness to b(5 buried 
in ground of tlii.s kind. It might he thought that 
the Dissenters would bo thankful to anybody who would 
provide them with places wlioro they could bu buried 
comfortably after tlieir owu fashion. Cut no, they are 
wretched because they are not iimdc niartyT-s by being 
laid in tho churchyards. 

Lord GranviIuLK was of course studiously moderate and 
gentle in his language, but the s|>eechc.s out (d'doors supply 
what he loaves unsaid. The Gciueral Coriiinittco of the 
Primitive Methodists, for instance, protests against the pro¬ 
posal to have two mortuary cluipi ls iu each n(‘w burial- 
gpound, “one of which W(»uld be kept for tlio cxcli: avo 
“use of Episcopalians,” and would IIiuh “ perpotuato oven 
“in death tho most otiiouB as.sumpiion.s and distinctions.” 
At ibo recent Conference of tho Liberation Society resolu¬ 
tions wore passed objecting to “ the exclusion frotn con- 
“ secrated ground of all services and all iniiMslcr.s bnt 
“those of tho Church of Pkiglaiui"; ami Inrlhcr even 
“ fcho division of ground into con^«ci ruled and uu- 
“consecrated parts," and “the e.'dciision and poi*- 
“potuation in burial-grounds provided at the public 
“ oxpenao of the exclusive rights and tlio cluiin.s to 
“ exact fees now oxcjrcisod and enforccil by ilie clergy | 
“and dorks and sextons in the e.xi^tiug churcli- 
“ yards.” On thi.M ground the Bill is wildly denounced a.s 
a “ menauro originating in derical pride,” nud a violation 
of “ liberty, justice, .and religion.” Air. I’lorox said ho was 
“ heartily ashamed of tho superstitious views cnlertained 
“ with regard to cousccriitiun,” and yet lie 'sas furious at 
not being allowed to bo l)iirie(l in sncii ground on his own 
conditions. He also called the Cliureli of L igland “ one 
“ of tho w'orst forms of j-tdigions intoleriincn lli.* v\orld has 
“ ever seen.” Ahh-i man Eo\\i,i:ii was stdl more outspoken, 
and ingcnnously disclosed the aims of hi.s pari}’. Ilo said 
“ ho thought that tho rpiostioii before tin* Gonfercucia slioiild 
“ assume a practical us wf*Il as u hortatory ch.xractcr.” Mr. 
Stanskj-JMj went still further, and s.'iid he hoped that “ this 
“ attack on the Liberal ]).arty wonhl stimulato ami rousu 
“ the somewhat latent souse ef the iicces-iity of iiuion in its 
“ ranks, and that lie hdioved it wouUl tend to loosen 
“ tho hold of the E-.ln'ihli.s}ied Uhnrcli on the alTcctions 
“ of the people, and to hasten ihe iiievitade decay.” 
There is no misnndersUuding tliis. In the opinion of at 
least one mfunber of tlm Lite Government, the object of 
this agitation is to liring the Lilierals together, and to 
hasten tho disestablishment of tho Church. Lord G ii.\NV]iJi!i 
fi«ya he does not believe this, and that, if he did, he wonld 
nob have moved liis Jtcsolution; but he evidently shuts his 
ears to Ibo voices around him. It will be r(?mcnibered that 
last year one of the orguius of the party c' lebrated the 
“ bringing together of a pcnvcrful force, combining the 
“ardour of the Dissenters, the energy of tho Homo 
“ Balers, and tho slateHmauship of tho Wliigs.” Tho 
Daily News, tho special moutlipiccc of political dissent, 
urges that tho Bill should bo thrown over “till the oppor¬ 
tunity eomos for settling tlio dispute on tluit basis of 
“ equality cm which alone it can permanently rest.” Free 
and onrostrictod admission to the oliurchyiir(l.s would, of 
coarse, be a useful step towards invading t he altar and tho 
imipit, and the arguments Avhicli are* used in the one case, 
such as they uro, wmuld apply to the pn)ini.scuoiis entry of 
all kinds of so-ndlcd ministers to tho Church to preach, 
roairy, and baptize. In short, there can bo no doubt that 
this ttgitatimi bus it.s root in tho spiteful jealousy and 
hatred which h corlain class of Dibsemers cherish towards 
the Church, as somolliing that liurts their vanity, and 
makes them feel inferior. 

to Lord Gr\nvii.].k’s Reaolntion, it is a variation from 
that of last year, but not h's?* vague and empty. His former 
Befiolution gave permission for"“ silent ” burials, and also 
for “ Christian burials with a service other than that of tho 
Batoblished Church.” Ho now asks, first, for what is 
tdrofuly gmnled'—faeditio.s for tho interiucut of persons iu 
t^urohyanls without tho uso of tlm Burial yervico of the 
' Ohnrohof England ; ^ind, next, for the funeral to be con- 


' duotod with “ such Christian and, orderly religious ohaerV- 
; “ ance as to them ’’—the relatives or friends—“ may 
j “ seem fit.” It is obvious, however, that thk, in iljisel^ 
settles nothing, and opens the door for almost everything. 

1 What is wanted is a definite and precise statement of what 
is to be permitted. In the lloiiso of Commons Mr. Moroah 
B ind, “I will tell the House what safeguards I would|)ro- 
“ pose. None whatever. This is a matter which we might 
“ sjilcJy trust to the good souse find feeling of our fellow- 
“ countrymen.” It is notorious, however, that thero are 
eocLiona of the commuuity who have peculiar notions aa-,^^ 
to dccmicy and propriety; and afber tho recent example of 
tho sort of oratory which was attempted at Mr. Odgbb’s 
funm-al, it is eiiby to conceive how the fashion might 
t-pi’cad. la a pnlilic cemetery this might not so much 
jiiatier; but in a cliurchyurd wdiich is identified with; the 
Church it would be iiiMiil’erable. If Lord GltANViLi.B would 
propose a clause emliodying tlicao conditions, the contro¬ 
versy would be smiplitied; aud possibly a satisfactory form 
might be drawn up, if the Nouconronuists were really in 
iJio mood of Lord Gii an vii.J.i-: and Cord StiLBORNE. Lord 
SiiAr'ir.smjRV and Mr. iMoRi.Eif liavo tried to procure tho 
accoplaneo of a coniiiromise of thi.s kind but have failed. 

It is open (or any one lo eonlcndthatif this task werctokeu 
up by one or two moderutc and reasonable people, a safe 
and guarded rnlc might be devised wdiieh would put tho 
subject on a proper f«.)(jfcing. But, though this, if possible, 
would bo satisluctory to most ]»eople, it w idle to expect 
that it would .satisfy the more bitter and fanatical Dissen- 
ter.s, or put an end to the sy.stcm of party agitation of 
which ills so handy a prcte.xl. Under these circumstances, 
it can hardly bo hoped any absoluiS settlement of this 
particular dilliculiy ia practicable; but that is no reason 
why a valuable hauitary measure should be lost on account 
of a petty ecclcsunstical squabble. 


Till: ANtTKXT THIS. 

\\/lH''iN historians h.i\c lo incir.uie tinio ii«)t by reigns, but hj 
V f dynasiic.'^, tlio modiTu .'jludiMilh luiiid fiiiiilH. We nm) 
ii okon, porhups, ten dyunsties in L'n^ihuicl r<ince Ihodaysof Kirbert. 
ii lljousaml ycai-s ; but it. is elevon hundred ye.ars since Egypt, 
con Hicitid by tlm Aiulw, rtvisod to count the Empire ns lior tliirty- 
Ibin iJi d}ij[i8ty. I'lillv tourteeii hundred yciirs have to be reckoned 
h.Lck beyond (hesar luid (Jlcoputra, according to M. Mariette, to 
roacdi tho reign of Ituiue.sea Tl., the ;:re,at fSesostris of the Greeks. 

LuL Jiftiiicaos was tlio third king of tho iiiueteenlh dynshty. That 
n U) Biiy, roughly .'^pe.iking, there were ahout twice os many 
dynasties hetwecii JJanuisca and the founder of the Egyptiaii 
luouarchy ns there have beem between Queen Victoria andEgVrt. 

All rei-e-nl irjve.stigationd go lo prove tho subsUntial truth of the 
lists of Abinctho. M. Mavietle virtually adopts them, for want of 
hotter, Sind nil In.s di..rgings help to coulirm him in trusting them. 
Aceoidmg to Mnuotho, there were two king.^ of the lirst dynasty, 
si.\ of tho second, eiL'lit of the third, juid so on, nothing in their 
avenige of y’e:ir-j dilferiiig Ironi our owu. tSo that our English anti- 
(jiMii-r. li.iVf been ^ery nn dcr.ite in placing the foundation of tho 
|.t i.iu uuui.ii'rln b lek fit a period so remote as 27{;o D.c.,and evtm 
IJtui I II, \Mlh his i-stmiiite of 3,000, aud -M. Mariette, who does 
not he-.itate to adopt .M.me,tho with 5,000 at once, have eoino- 
tliirig of jiroof on tlieir .side. To att.tin therefore any adequate 
notiiiiH ou tliy subject of Egyptitm chronology ia by no means 
till easy tasli. The miml a,ccu.stciued to measure time by our 
slimt i'.n;^ii«h standards refuse.s to digest the nuts offered by 
.M.iiielho. fhere are evident taults iu the copies which are extant. 
They are theuiselvi's tudy (piotations uiiuh) by ancient authors, and 
me uianifi-.^tlv corrupt. One lurii.i with almost ft gleam of hope 
to Alanetli')’ft ass-eiti^m that Iviug Apappus, of the sixth dynasty, \ 
w.'is n '/I lUl, aud reigned for ft century. But Papi ineana a gialit j 
in the aneii'ut km^uago of tho Nile valley, now representod by 
Gi)j)tic, and, in an inscription now at Boulak which is iindoubtedjy 
of tho dynasty, ineiiLioii js actually made of the hundred veai-B 
of his reign. 'U’h.it are wo todoi' Among other frantic etforta 
lately nmde lo resist evidence of thi.8 kind, some one has supposed 
that lilt sc old Egyptians cut up one year into three or four. But 
what ciiu they ui.ake of King Pupi’s nine cubital* 

The lahlot of Ouna, to which we have referred, was found in 
a tt)nih at v\bydu9, Ihe anciont This.^ It records the life and 
servieoa of the tunclionary whose name it bears, and is among the 
spoils with which AI. Mariette has enriched the Khedive’s museum. 

By coinpsriaon with another tablet he has made out tho names ol 
four liingH of this sixth dyuuatv, which, aecordinj^ to all historical 
analogy, ought to be wholly fabulous. But this ts oal^ one aaio% 
uittuy u.vmupics which could bo given of the which AT. 

Alanotte is working, ftiid of the success which hw so far attended hie 
hibouis. He has literally discovered the nwuainB of This, or 
Thinis, the cmdlo of tho Egyptian monaTchy. Their site was 
kiKiwu, it is true; but they wore buried in sand and in the mud.* 
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h«ap 8 aecumulafced by centuries of unburnt brick. AWo all, in 
tho^rrow pSasage botiwen two walls of a toniiilo there, Iw has 
found the now feawns tablet of Abydus, casts of which are iu all 
th<^ mneeatus, Hero Sethi I. add his mighty son Kainesi?# II. are 
represented offering sacrifices to twent^eiic of the hings who pro¬ 
ceed them. The list bedns with Meues. The namos arc a 
•selection from those riven hy Manetho, as are the names on the 
Hall of Ancestors at Mmac, mid those on the tablet of SuH'arn. 
M. Msrialtte speaks but slightingly of a fragmentary tablet also 
known ns that of Abydus, which is in the Jlriiish Museum; hut 
M, Marieite’s countrymen have unfortunately, in inatiers of tliis 
kind, given the world too many examples of wlmt Mr. llorbort 
ypeiicer describes as the bias "of patriotism; and the Knglish 
traveller ivill probably go home without any dirainulioa in the 
reverence he leels for the thirty kings whoso unmes reninin upon 
it. After the first shock is over, and tho mind htwliogun lo judge 
with comparative calmness of those stupendously long periods, 
thw separate themselves into disiiiicl groups. .Tu.st m on tho 
tablets selections were made among the too numor.ma predecessors, 
60, in endeavouring to classify tho wonders of ligypt, tho 
modern traveller hnda it convenient to diseiivd liia original idais 
of the ancient civilization. To many the whole list of Pharaohs 
from Mones to Ptolemy Physcon consists of one long unbroken 
line; the religion, the language, the hul>ils, the dwelling-places, 
tlio burial-places, the “ aritiJois ” now dug up or manufactured, all 
belong to one people, one succe.^.sioii of kings—nay, to judge by 
what we bear and read, orio period. ,A.neiont Kgy}»t is conirysU^d 
with modern, as one might contrast tho (lominonwoalth with (ho 
reign of Charles . 11 . No attempt is made lo ivmi'jn!K.r that, tho 
period which Be]mrated the (iv.st Sethi lixuu th«i last Ptolemy was 
probably as long .as tho whole Christian oia. In that time nil tliu 
kings were not groat, powerful, and rich. And In tho tild tlmo 
before them, though hero, as wo have seen, years I'lil us iia a 
inoofliiro, were there not eighteen dynnsiies, of which houio con¬ 
sisted of half a dozen kings:* Tlnlf n d(*zon kings, mo ro or less, 
seems a Btuall thing in Dgyptian hislory; hut there avo only six 
reigns between us and good (inecn .\nno, ^^'no flourislu'd, as .some 
beliovG, ill tho grey dawn of our civilization. If wo then attempt 
to systoinatizo our ideas, espocinlly Avitli roroionco to ICgyptinn art, 
ilirough which alone Iho aiiciont d.ays survive, and with which 
’uore than anylhing olso llu* modern traveller has to do, we lind 
that thovo are two or three distinct p<;rinds i,f which we hear JVe- 
quoutly, while all tho rest aro forgotteu. I’lio age. of the l*ynimids 
eonnjs to our notice tirsl; but cs we asciiid the river we heur of it 
no more. Tho civili/atioii of tho fourth d\n.»sty was gve it. We 
.-00 it in tho very lirst and tiuest nioniimenta, »us well jis in the 
neigh [louring tomlw at ^akkara. Cut after the P>T.arnids aro past 
',\o come to a hlanlt. What is known of the liftli dynasty, 
e\copt that they ruled Egypt from I'hepluiritine ? 'rht'n comog a 
period of fable, unless wo are willing to believe the storie.s of 
Nitocris and her slijipei* and Old Apa))pus and his nine cubits ; and 
1 lion there is night again for live more d} nat'lie.s, diinog whose 
leign a period, aecoidiiig to M.'inetho, of foiir centurie.s and a half 
eliipseil. The luonumenUs are almost mute about them. 'I’lio arts 
did not iloiirish under them. Wo talk of tho 11\ kso.s, or slieplierd 
kings, )mt these live families were J''gyptian. M. Marielle eoiijec- 
Uires that Egypt was overrun by foieipuers, and that the lists 
Irings are only those of tho legitimate succession of the crown. He 
Jhis lus it may, there is a gleum ot light under the twelfth d) nasty, 
that of the Dsirlaaeiisatid Aiueueiiiiiaa ; but during those four or 
live centuries, perhaps longer, I’Vypt was in obsimrity, pmlu.ps 
sunk in biubariBui, thenru forgolieii, and only a f.iint Imditiou of 
religion here aud there preserved, fciucli a period in tho life of a 
uiition is sullicient to ininsfortu it altogether. The JCgyptiaiis 
under Osirtasoii wore not the s.'Uiie as tho J'igypliaus who built llio 
pyramids. We might as well ascribe ritouelienge and Halisburv 
Cathedral to the same period, and jicvhaps throw in St. l*aul's ami 
the uow Houses of Parliament, as coiifusu tho Pyramid builders 
with the architects of Mediriet Aboo, or the Queen who renrod tho 
obelisk at Karnac with Cleopatra. With Osirtasen 1 . came a 
revival which lasted till the invasion of Cambysos, for the inv.v 
sion of the Hyksos did not wholly interrupt the progrc.^s 
of civilization. It wns one of them who brought isiviol into 
Egypt, and under the linnily of Sethi, whoso descondanl 
Monephtttb must have boon the Pharaoh of tho Exodus, Egypt 
attained her highest pitch of glory. Then followed tho evil days 
vf tho Ethiopians and tho Persians, and we have few mumi- 
lueute until the first Ptolemy came to Alexiuidriaas Hie saviour 
of Egypt. If we care to pursue tho alternate waxing aud waning 
to our own day, it is easy to do so. Tho Arabs brought in a 
state of comparative civilization. * There are mosqut's at Cairo 
and elsewhere of tho niutb, and especially of tho thirieeiitli, cen¬ 
tury quite worthy to compare with tlie oichiteclural achieveniouts 
cf llameses and Ptolemy, and infinitely auperior to them in archi¬ 
tectural skill, aa dietingiiishad from mei'e brute force. Then follows 
the rude of tho Turk, the oppression of tho people, and the dark 
age of architecture and all the arts. The mosque of Mebcmet All, 
with its stucco ornament and painted alabaster, b^rs the .same 
relation to the mosque of t^tan Hasson that a Copt nmiiaslery 
hears to Dendera. 

The great Ramesee reckoned hack to Menes atTIiis. The civili¬ 
zation under which Thebes and Memphis flourished was a revival, 
tentative ot first and slow to improve, of what in the distant past 
had been the civilization of the Pyramid fauiMora. The great 
monuments of Lower Egypt wore there to trii meu. of the race 
which had preceded them on the same ground so many centuries 


before. Probably there were priests and holy rites which 
down from the ancients of This. PiolMbly there wore genealogiets 
to prove the identity of tho races of Upper and Ijower Egy^. But 
the god.s ebaugod with the num, and the worbhippers m i Whfe and 
Isis, of Phtah and Horus, of Aiuuu and Chomi, of th« "Wolf and 
the Crocodile, were like sects or like rival orders of friars. 
Whether anything of tho original This remained until the reign of 
llainoses we know not. There are Iwu temples, at the least, to be 
seen now; but they are both of his lime. It is a pleasmt excur- 
siou in the early spring, if a long one. Abydus is an out-of-lhc- 
way place. The river has loll it high and dry, PurhapR it never 
flowed very near. Put it is ahauid to conjecture alamt what may 
have been five thoiisjuid years ago. Long as is the way, every en¬ 
thusiastic traveller would soo it, and ought to see it. Marietto and 
Murray, llruscli and Jjirch—in fact, all the authorities—say it 
must be visited. And so, rising up early, perhaps at BellMOjeh, 
perhaps at Clirgob, iho nss is saddled, lUe camel is laden, and we 
prepare to cre.-s the intorvimiug fields and Hiwnd a night in the 
temple of Hclhi. ‘’Crossing interv^uung lield.s” is a phrase 
which very iuipcrlhctly expre.'^sos the f;ttigut‘,s of tho journey, Tho 
land of lligypL in hero very wide. There are green crops everywhere 
—fresh wii li u grtmmc?s of which iu England, even in Ireland, one 
knows nothing. Theru aro docks and herds in 'abundance, as of 
old, “ even w'ly much cattle,” and at intervals tho iuteuse emerald 
colour is relieved by wide fields of com in lull ear where the 
reupore are at woik, nr immenso tracts of h*.'aJH in pod, ot* lupins as, 
hi.L'h Its a man’s lieud, or clover which conctvils oven (ho great car- 
cfiHO of tJif‘ liiifililo, IfereaTnl there slingoi‘8, encli lilie 8t. Simon 
Siylites on his pillar, alternato tiii^ bu'^ilieKS of 0 sc'firoci'ow with 
that of a cotton-Hunner. Clothes are peiliaps choaper in Egypt than 
they were when Mr. lycoghton painted his ‘‘.'^linger,'’ but,except in 
drawing water with ihe'shnduof, few siieh slatiie.s of living bronze 
pro to be been. A notlu'i' disappointment is equally Ix’^arablo. We are 
acciiNtoincd to think of Kjivpt as a jtluco devoid of tlowera, as, in 
f.iet, the opp.i'ite of tJio “ IHowery l.and” with which itia »o often 
rorapared. Bui, iu March, hftween CUrgeh and Abydup, or, as the 
Araufl cull it, Harabut, I here ia no lack of llowera. A great orchis, 
in particular, periumcn the air everywlure with a scent like 
vanillc, its tall spikes linviing while fitivve.rs gi’adually changing 
into Biilphiir cidour at the top. 'J'ho ground ia starred with a little 
oxeyo, a vr-ry good imitatiuii of our own ‘‘ weo, modest, Criwbon- 
tippotl ilowor,’' riml miiiiv another might bo meutioucvl. A» 
A Indus is rcnchfd, the aim htigin.s to set, and tho end cf a fmir 
hoiira’ ride in tho ufli'inoon Icuvi's very little tiiuo lor sighl-Roemg 
before the sinlden darkness of the South conies down. A chaiubor 
of thoTcmjih? of Stitlii hii.s lo be* Hclecled a.-i a resting-place, carpets 
h.ivo to oo bpivad, supper prepared and oaten, with an andieiico 
of natives, donkey boys, guides and hollers of nn/i/iv/u, looking 
on as at a rosal fc.asi. A Mniilav iutereiit is excited by tbo 
traveller’s prepiiiatiojis for l»e<l. Hut it is not hard to obtain 
moviorate seclusion in one of the north-vvc.st.ortt chanibera; 
.and if tho night, i.s not ton sultry, and tho snoriu^ of the 
Aruba tuo loud, iJni liiirking- of the dogs too incessant,, 
and the mock ahmi.s of llCllUon.^ robbera tv»o well acted, a 
fair .sleep may bo obtained, vvitli the glioslly forms uf old 
Phumohs hioking down tln-ougit tho starlight, ami the tall Columcift 
of tho court taisting long Hhaiiovvf; across Iuo floor and up to the 
grauuL ligiircs on liio wall, (hiiuping in the temple would l»o more 
ploaflaiilif tlic rubbish and dii.st -were clminal away as it is ot 
Edlou. Th(^ w.dl which conlains the tab'.v t is alono worth all thw 
Rculplnres of Edf'iii; jet ihereu guardian looks after the temple, 
and gladly receives llio sniall IVs; wliicii the traveller as gladly 

E . Tlio yciilptures aro vvovlliy of the most careful Rtudy. 

h colnnr icinains on thoui, fmd"on the walls of tho inner hall 
the highest St}le of Iviinicsiuii art has been employed. It U not 
often tliat tho net of tluj same period prcisenls so *many differing 
degrees of e.vcellonco'fis does that of the reign of jiamescs H. At 
Cierf-JIossayn, for eximiplo, the acme of dcforniity juid shapoless- 
ncjitt is reacibnl. A t ll ivt-el-Wully, not far nlf, on the other hand, 
there is sonie exquisite work. Here at Thiswe have several kind.^ 
ol flCidj^ture ill ))as-rollcf side hysjidc. In the outer hall it is coarse, 
heavily outlined, tho ligmvsi Edng rounded within tho outline, ao 
as to give a IuI.hc fippeaninc? of relief. This is the stylo in vogue 
in tho later Icmplo.*! of the Ptolemaic time. Eu tho secuud hall, 
however, n delicate low reliid’, which belongs only to the best 
work, covers the vv^alls. Similar sculpture, but of a much onrlior 
poriml, occurs iu llui tomb of Tih at Sakkara, and a small o,\ample 
of it is,from its Hjce.ssibility, well known to travollere, at Silsilis. 
Womo of thii figiir<;s at Alndu.s aro of encliauting boaqty. (.Hsiris 
site attended by goddesM-s, ouch of them wouring on her face •an 
expression of suhliiuo Jnippincs.s and tranquil dignity, whfle the 
King Rpproac/ms humbly aud oilcra a tribute of jneonse, Exquisite 
borders of flow’ers hem in each scene. Jewelry, in gold, geoiB, 
fealhora, chains, breast-plat e.s, crowns, bracelets of various kinds! 
drosses of elaborate patterns, tho braiding of tho halr~all are care¬ 
fully depicted, and each no doubt was once in its proiior tint 
before tlie atUicks of tho ** squeezers,” who have, however, greatly 
s^iored Abydus. The traveller is also gkd to miss the ttelian and 
Irench names which disfigure so many templos, ns well as tho 
rarer, but oven more olfeusivo, names of Engiishmen and Aineri- 
cans.^ John Smith and Thomue Jontw nro for outdone ia Jh^pt 
by Hiiiseppes ami Louis j even tho fainoiis Commis-don of ErScfi- 
moix under Ulmmiwllion, and of Germans under Jjepsiua, having 
left vast records Of their visits, ami ineci-ibed their names on wide 
expanses in PhiUc anil Karnac and wheresoever else they came. 
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TOWN AND COCNTUY MICE. 

C OUNTRY coueinSj country mice, have perhaps at no period 
had quite fair pla^ from the glndents of the vast and magical 
Kpoetacle of human aflaira. The original rural mouse in the fable, 
to ho sure, had rather the better of the comparison ; but that was , 
because faWes are bound to bo moral, and to fuvoiir whiil way be | 
called the crust-of-bread and hollnw-tioo theory of life. Tti apriug 
the country cousin may ho etudital in his relations to hia town 
hinafolk, and in autumn another ns]i(Tt of Ihe qufsUun maybe 
examined. On tho whole, it fterms that the vusiic has only tho 
worte of the contrast bt^causo ho has seldom had the clianco of 
drawing hia own picture of the situation. Tho iuBtrumentfl of art 
have been given to the denizens of cities. Ri'nultnt alii incliuSf 
the small squire or the parson may quoto —ho generally reinemhers 
uo much liUtin—as he reads u sutirieal slfetoh of liims^df before he 
sets out to rule tho {Mvisb, to regulate tho diet of paupeivs, and to 
subdue the proud poacher. l*'or a week in May be and hia family 
nr© said by their satirists to enjoy themselves after their Kind, and 
bring horror into the homcH ot their urban kimlrcd. Town cousins 
have nn idea that their spare hedronins are a kind of n icrcd places, 
into which tho rural tribe is always eager to intrude. When tho 
rustics have filled all tlie available space in their liiend’s house 
they form a little colony in convenient lodgings and adjacent hotel.'i. 
They have Ihoir own delinilo ideas of what they want to see and 
do, and they show wonderful slaying pouir in ilio inntter of 
animsomonts- They have learned a misrlde^ous wiadoni from 
journals which (larry Iho talk andtattleof lonniiiti* i<‘;noto parts of 
Cornwall aud IVublessliire-, they kuim' all lliat llo'ie i^ lo he seen,and 
they nro detcrininrxl ti> see it. The tim(3 was wlien I'le Tower and 
Madame Tustumds and the JCoologieal (iardens—not on Sunday— 
are said lo have comprised iiluio,stall the objects of luial curiosity. 
Rut of late it has been U3«‘h‘»s to spealv of any of those really 
sterling allrsclions. The counti-y cousin lauglis at llio Jirilish 
MuBeum, aud is not lo lie inveigled into a good lonely place, like 
the National Gallery, where he cun sjieak imt loud and admire 
the paintings of deceased masters of the llriiish wjiool of Lo-slie 
and UwiiiB. llo knows when there is to be a ureal s.do in K.ing 
Street, and you iind him expressing lii» ci)ait*e ni‘ iiuucnt belore 
“The Blue Moulded Giie,” by a shy nnisler wlio^u works are 
never exhibited except at an auction, If ^ou jr<, down into the 
Uorticultuml Gardens at Soutli Iveiisinglon, lie is there—on a 
flower-show day, that Is—among the broken chuiis, the unmown 
grass, tho damp plaster statues, and geueval griuiiness ol 
that curious desoUiiou. The Jlorlicultiind Garden.^, to bo bure, 
on any day but this, would be an adniirable report fi, llio ceuutry 
cousin, thmks the town cousin of satire; hut it in eajo.u’iMssing to 
meet him staring at the asparagus, tho pots of sea-kale, tho 
cabbages, and tho royal and fashiouable peivona 'whom lie has 
Utemlly gone forth into the wilderness for to see. 

In Old cnricAturcs countryfolk used to bo rejin-cntcd in llio 
act of parading Bond .Street; men, women, niid childiou in hiosu 
order, gaping at tho sliop-windows and tho Jiorses. But the 
lowu-brcd satirist cannot com plain any longer of this harm¬ 
less simplicity. Bo is rather obliged to mourn tlie fact 
that hia refatives know somewhat too much; that first 
nights and privato views allure them ; and that they have even 
shrewd ideas as to what days aro liktdv to oiler good tunuic spec¬ 
tacles at the House of Commons. They waut to be uduiilted 
when Mr, Gladstone, ns they have hi'uid from a friend, is to be 
“ drawn,” or when nn irresponsible independent member is to lire 
the train that communicates with some combustible ([ucstiou. Nor 
will the male country Lousin any lunger attaeh liiiuholf for tho 
whole day long to his womenfolk, lie has liiw own enjoyments, 
aud is familiar with many odd haunts of which the innocent dwellers 
in cities are unaware. It is ditUcull to a\oid the suspicion that lie 
orcaaiouftlly passes n day at a suburban racecourse while bis wile 
and daughters go to the Crystal Balacc, llo knows more about 
rata and ratting than be chooses to tell, and pos.'.ihly he is aware of 
the Becret spot wdierc some one's “ novice " is to have a Bcientilic 
rjtlly with another sportsmau's “ old man.” I’cfle.'ilriauism has a 
charm for him, aud BO have the minor tlieatres, and during hi.s 
week of diasipatiou ho certainly manages to see a great deal of 
life and to bo present at an immen.-.o number of iucongruuus places 
of amusement. As to his womenfolk, they do not disdain to 
improve their mind.'? a little, and they make not'^s of the dress of 
pasringmemlierBoftlieirownscx, whoctirtainlvreturn the conipliraeut 
and take stock of them, perhaps from other motive.s than the desire 
of insti'uotion. The whole result is tliat the town cousins nro 
puzzled, perplexed, Und their usual routine of life broken up, and 
are drivcu violently from snort to sport by tho rustic energy 
of their visitors. Their feelings are so strong lliat they have 
l.akeu the shape of a grudging hospitality and a sarcastic mood. 
Townsfolk complain that tho possession of a spare bedroom is a 
constant invitation to boMs, ana to people who only want to make 
use of them. With an unconscious humility, they seem never to 
dream that any one con wish to piuss a week under their roof from 
" love of them and enjoyment ol their company. 'J’hoy grumble, 
that to have a spare b^oom aud to bo hosnitablo means to keep 
an hotel without reward. People t>f tluH kind hold that their 
friends in the country' look on their towm house merely as a base of 
opemtioiw whence to sally forth and Hkirmish among shops, 
toeatreS| aud picture-galleries. Tliey have au vmensy sense, 
too, that they do not do enough for their guests; and, indeed, it is 
to provide amusemeuts sufficient for country people so much 
more knowing and so much more impetuouH than (udet townsfolk. 
London in sc large aud so full of attractions that it ucguU a siMHiies 


ofhaniility in the hearts of its iuhabifcauts. No one . can want 
them for themselves, they think, when their acquaintance can be 
made so profltable, and when a visit to them offew so man^ pleasuiM, 
in which Uieir society is no necessary part. With all this hmaihtjr 
goes the traditional sneer at the uncivilized natives of rustic 
arishes, and altogether tho town couein by no moans makes the 
est of his kindred, and does not toko thorn by the side which will 
boat bear handling. By a natural inconsistency, he never reverses 
tho situation iu fancy, but always supposes that hia own visits to 
the country are acts of pure beueliconce towards the good people 
there. 

This theory ia tlio converse of tho notion that country people 
only visit their friends in town for the sake of the external 
; attractions of Loudon. Jt is based on the notion that the fields 
! and lanes, the hills and rivore, have no allurements, and tliat to go 
I and stay with a country cousin implies a love of his society which 
overlooks the dulnesa of lus neighbourhood. “ People in the 
! country are glad toi'Ceany one,” people in town sometimes say; aud 
' tliero is some sort of truth in the remark, which attributes a good 
i nature and Imspitality to ruetic folk that they by no meaiia always 
' find returned iu town. To carry strangers on long drives through 
‘ stony lanes to see abbeys, waterfalls, show places, ruins, is often 
at least as great a la.x iis are the demands of country cousins in 
I J^ondon, iioises arc the samo kind of animals in SSomerset as in 
' Kensington, and so aro coachmen, and just as difficult to mobilize. 
Tho boro of taking people through old familiar sights in tho 
I country i.s a.s groat us the tedium of tho same sort of duty in town, 
i X mull become.'? weary of suyiug “ Here (^.ueeii ftlargaret escaped 
j by a postern gate,” or are the pistols of Rob Roy 

} .^^acgrego^,” especially when tbe weapons Ixdong to some one else, 

I and the posit!rn gate is not on his own property. Tho country 
! cousin nt homo, too, s<imctimo« haunted by the fear that 
i hi.H gue.sts aro bored, that they aro making unfavourable com- 
' meuts ou tlie weather'^whieh certainly is generally execrable in 
, the Country —or that they are wearied to death by tho rector and 
I his wll'u. It is as dillieull for country folk to bellovo that their 
con.siiis art; more than .salislietl with the Irash air, the trees, tho 
nhinidance and nauirtdiiess of life as it is for town folk not to feel 
jealous of tho attract ions of town, not to fancy that it is for the 
B:\ke of the park, ami tho Iheuties, and the picture-galleries, that 
their relations visit them. 

Town and country couHins are most on a level when the latter 
have the conmuind of sport—cun give the former a mount, or a rod 
on a salnuni river,or a tew days with paifrulgea and grouse. Yet 
even when then; attriK'Iiom are in the gift ot the country cousin, 
ho probably makes lc,sy of tliciu to bimaelf, and mure of what 
liking may exi.sl beiwi'eu himself and liia kinsfolk, than tho town 
cousin flotvs of his own iM)vvers of giving amusement. Though 
men aro more selfish in sport than in love, or money-making, or 
ambition, country people are more lavish with their oilers of sport, 
aud more unprudgiug than town cousins are with ibeir spare 
rofuus and cairinge,s. Rustic people are less easily annoyed, more 
]ii-*allhy-niiudeil, less disposed lo quarrel with the petty incou- 
vcujieiiee.s of a crowded liou.so. Partly out of a traditional aifec- 
bitiou, partly out of real fa 3 tidioiisne 8 .s, some town cousins 
are flsrionsly vexed by the dress, tho voices, the uiuiifected ignor¬ 
ance about Homo familiar things, of their country kin. One liauscen 
the town mouse wince because the country mouse thought that 
ctcliiuga were pen-and-ink drawings, or bi cause tho innocent crea¬ 
ture had never heard of M. I'aure. The country cousin’s boots, 
her bonnet, tho fresh voice.s and healthy appetite for obvious plea¬ 
sures, seem an olfence to tho town cousin’« refinement. Of course, 
ill cases like those, there lies at tho bottom of the resentment tho 
diead of being suppo.sed to have connu.xions who are not quite 
“ g(!utuel,” as people used lo say once, or who are on a lower level 
ol culture, as some peisoiis might preler to say now. Y"et tho 
country cousin wlio&e town-bred relation insists on shooting 
though ho is u liopelevssly bad shot, and though in these days of 
breechloaders it is difiicult to load his gun without lead, has 
much moie reason to be a.shnnied of hia visitor, and to dread his 
visits. What pang of the exquisitely refined equals the annoyance 
given by a guest who will fish, though tho lop of his rod, his line, 
und his flies fall with one dead splash upon the water, aud 
frighten every trout above two inches lougp Even more dire 
solecisms may be perpetrated iu tho hunting-field; and, in short, 
when town aud country mouse are of diflerout degrees of incom¬ 
plete civilization they must sufi'er almost equally from the inter<< 
change of visits. In these cases the advantage, ou the whqle, does cer¬ 
tainly lie with the rustic, who is the mure hearty, the more hospitable 
of the two, and, like the Turks spoken of by Consul Holmes, “thinks 
it mure dignified not to complain.” Perhaps, like the same exemplary 
persons, lie is not above taking revenge, and feels a certain hidden 
joy when he comes up to town to see his tailor and life for a 
fortnight, and to frighten bis urban relations. But tbe most undying 
enmity, and a grudge never to be forgotten, is naturally borne by 
young women who stand to each other in the relation of town 
and country cousins. A bonnet may produce life-long scorn and 
detestation, and these gentle creatures sometimes scan each other 
with a minute and malignant criticism which detects rusticity on 
one side and conceit aud patronage on the other. Tho inoralist, 
beholding what man has made of man in this matter, and con- 
siiieriug how many inextinguishable feuds the diflerence of town 
Olid country raises among people who might he so serviceable to 
each other, will be confirmed in any tovoiirite notions about lite 
which ho may happen to entertain. 
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THE MASTERSHIP OP ST, KATHARINE’S IIOSPITAt. 

N ecdsBiaaticaJ question of no alight importance calls for im¬ 
mediate decision in consequence of the death of tlm Hon. 
William Ashley, who was appointed by Queen Adelaide in 1839 
to the Mastership of 8t. Katharine’s Hospital. At the time of 
his appointment no doubt had arisen, or seemed likely to arise, as 
to the perfect regularity and fltnoss of the order under 'which ho 
succeeded to a position vacated by the death of Sir Herbert 
Taylor, after having been held by a series of laymen for nearly 
three centuries. If, in the subsequent development of hii»toricnl 
inquiry and of interest in ecclesiastical matters, this contented 
• acquiescence in things as they were has given way to serious 
' questioning and dissatisfaction, no thought of censure or adver.Ho 
criticism W ever been as.’^ocinted with the name of the dis¬ 
tinguished Christian gentleman who has now pasa^id away from 
among us. No bettor appointment to tho Mastership of St. 
Kathai'ine’s Hospital could have been made when this was made, 
nearly forty years ago; but during these forty years tho v/aoie 
system upon which tho endowineuts of ecdesiiislical bodies in 
the Church of England had been adininiatorod has been sub¬ 
jected to changes of vital moment, and tlio choico of Mr. 
Ashley’s successor must be considered from the point of view 
-which these changes allord. IMr. Ashley was a layman who 
held a spiritual prcferinent dating from 1148 as the head of a 
Collegiate Chapter in tho Church of iJn^land, under the powers 
of an appointing instrument which, having been exeoulfd by the 
late Queen Dowager, does not appear among the records oi the 
l^tate Paper Office, but which may 1 h) presnmod to have been idfui- 
tical in form with the patent granted to Sir Herbert Taylor, nomi¬ 
nally by George 111. after the death of Queen Charlotte, though of 
course really by his friend tho Regent, and to have eoutained ti 
dispensing clause, into the validity of which, wlnuj inserted in 
a patent not issuing from the iSuvereign, it is needless to inquire, 1 
running as follows:— ' 

We will . . . that he tlu^ Herbert Taylor hbiill ami uiay take havo 
hold and po^wtiH tbe hjiid . . . nlthou^rh tho bn id UhiIhii I’fiylor bo 

not invested with prw>l’b or any olher saoivd order . . , ^Ve^^illnot- 
M^ithstaiiding that Divine Worship and Alina nitd other wotks of puty of 
right to be dune In the said iluapitul or Free (Jhapel slvuuld in no nmniier of 
wise be iicglocloJ or omitted. 

There can be no reasonable question that, if the ancient Collegiate* 
Church of 8t. Kathniiiie-near-the-Tower had 'itill b. on standing 
us of old in the midst of the crowded population of its i’lecinct, 
tho apjiointment of a lay Dean as heu<l of the Ohnptor would, 
under the present circuiusUinees of the English Cliuieli, be impos¬ 
sible ; and wo venture to hazard a somewhat decided opinion that 
such an appointment is impossible now. Hut the I'lOst Ijondon 
('ollegiate Church was deslvoyed in 1825, iiiid the whole 
i’reeinct of St. KatUaniie, with the exception of a few houses, 
was takon down to make way for the construction of the teit. 
Kutlmiini* Docks, The entire property of tlie I’vi'cinct was sold 
to the Dock Company ; tiie small population si ill left was trans¬ 
ferred to the parochial ciiavge of the incumbent of Aldgiiti; and 
a chapel^ ropre.seiiiing to some extent the old collegiale ciiureh, 
with residentiary houses tturioxfd for the use of tho Mubler and 
Chapter, was erected 111 the Uegi'iit’s Park, Aviiere it is now a 
familiar object, though perhaps not one whoso pin pose is very 
'easily understood. The I’cclesiaslical character of tho T'oiindatiou 
was not, however, in the slightest particular aflected by this 
change. Its very seal reiiUiiriod, and still remains, “ S. K.itharinm 
jiLXta Tuvriiu lAind. and its spiritual jurisdiction as a Royal 
■Peculiar, within its local Preeinct, by virtue of which its Cmu- 
luissary grai'ted marriage licences and probates of wilJs, has 
never bixm formally and speidtically abolished, Ht. Katharine’s 
Hospital is now, what it ahvays has been, a colh'giato 
church with its Chapter and ecclesiastical status, a disjunct 
rind venerable religious body in the Church of England. All 
its ancient landed estates are preserved in their integiity, with 
tho single exception of tho Precinct of the House itscii, the pur¬ 
chase money of which is invested in tho Funds. The revenues 
arising from these estates are those of a wealthy Eoundiition of the 
aecoud rank; and though tho old improvident system of le.uses on 
lives or fop 3[ears, renewable by payment of lines, has not yet dis¬ 
appeared in its results, and the present income of the Hospital con- 
soquontly does not reprtfsent its true rental, the Icasus aro giailualJy 
f rmming out, and belbre many years are past a con.bideialdy in¬ 
creased revenue—perhaps in nil exceeding i2,oooL a >e.ir—will 
accrue to the Chaptor. Certain minor soui ces of income once bo- 
longing to the Eouiidation have long sinco lapsed ; and it is un¬ 
necessary to add that the Chantry and other like endowments 
attached to the Church of the Pi-ecinct went the way of all similar 
benefactions in the reign of .Edward VI.; but, such as tho esLatc-s 
of the House were before the reijrii of Henry VIII.,such they are now, 
and such also are the members ol‘ the Chapter itself. These consist, as 
^ey consisted in the original foundation by Queen Matilda in 1148, 
and in the re-foundatibn by Queen i<'leauur iu 1273, of s Master 
and three Brothers, all priests, and three listers. Our itiaders will 
find the names of the ladies now members of tho Chapter in their 
place under the head of “ Collegiate Chapters ” in tho Vierut/ List ; 
and whatever doubts may be entertained as to the continuity of 
the clerical or of any suoct^sion among the Brothers, there i.H no 
doubt, as we have shown in a former article, that the Succession 
of the Bisten is unbroken throughout the whole period of more 
than seven hundred years. 

Tbs history of the Lay Mastership of this Collegiate Ohiirch is in 


its main outlines very simple indeed. As soon as^lTooty Vlil. 
was dead, the first lUiy Master, Sir Thomas tJoymour, was ap¬ 
pointed by Queen Katharine Parr, aud, losing his bead within 
sight of his benefice, he was succoe<led by Sir I'ranciB nemiiig, 
whose patent (3 hklw. VI. p. 3) contains the dwiieusiiig 
clause, “ licet ipso clericaU ordine minime iusignitus ai foraan 
uxoratus sit vel fuerit.” Fleming was removed as a matter 
of course by Queen Mary in 1554, and Dr, Mallett, a 
nriest and tho Queen’s Almoner, was appointed in his room. 
Mallett, iu his turn, was eject.**d or forced to surrender the Master¬ 
ship on the HcciiHsiou of Elizabeth, wlio, after a singular and abor¬ 
tive attempt to secularize completely the revenues of St. Katha¬ 
rine’s by applying them to tho ordinary expenses of the Tower, 
subject only to the maintenance of “ ii prestes lo farve tho cure,’’ 

ill systers," temio pouar women,” and ‘^a clerke to sarvo the 
church,” bestowed the Alastership of tho Hospital on borsocrctary, 
Sir Thomas Wilson. This appointment was made in 1561, and 
the patent conforring it seems to havo been an ordinaiy grant, 
containing no dispensing clause, but sihdlar to that by which, in 
1579, the DtMinory of Jlurham was bistowed by the Queen on the 
Biiino favoured lay Bcrvaiit. But a dispute nrosi; in 1562 between 
Wilson and the City of Tjondon concerning the right of holding a 
fair on Tower Hill; aud Wilson’s patent proving to be invalid 
because he was not a priest, he surrendered it, and obtained a 
second jiatent, dated December 7,1563, and conlaining a singularly 
exjilioit non obstnnte clause :— 

Li(’i*t idem Tlionms Wil-ioix JsiVijs sit, ae rlorio.'ill online minime 
[ inMi^nitni, Hed uxorntiM, i‘t i-urijugatiH, no ((ifiiu kiguiim*!, ac alias bencli- 
fiaius ft nun sKu-urdos. 

Eroni the days of Wilson to fliose of Mr. Ashley, evorj" Master 
has been a liivmiin, and every patent of appointment, so far as can 
be ascertained, has coiilniried a dispensing edause, tho same in otlbct, 
if diil'ering in tlm details of its construction, as tli« closely 
hedged proviso wliich secured to Sir Thomas Wilson his Lay 
Deanery near the Tower. These elauses supply a continuous cliaiu 
of evidence, if any such w'oio needed, that the Miiftl,cr3hip is still 
the, spiritual oHiee which tho original rules of the Eoundution and 
tho later charters declared it to be. The e.vtromely ingenious 
process by which Wilson managod to freo himself, and, ns a 
corisequunco, his suce.saors, from the payment of lirsL-fruits and 
tonlks, may be mad at length in an elabomto Suto paper, but is 
loo intric.'iiti for further relerence liere. Nor is it necessary that 
wo should trace the steps by whieli tho Eouiid.itioii, after the dis¬ 
solution of tho “ Uolle^o of St. Kiithai'iuo” and tho ransacking of 
tho Collegiate Church with all its wealth of jewelled plate aud 
luagniliceiit vestments, of which an iiivoutory is preserved, in 1545, 
was re.storeu to its lull complement of meiubors ju Chapter. It is 
sulliciont to show that they ‘ -svero restored, and that tho three 
bmthren, priests, havo now for two centuries been appointed 
according to the terms of the original foundation. I'hal there was 
a period when tho “ brothers ” lind entirely disappeared, and a later 
period when they had reappeared, but were laymen and were not 
appointed by any Koy.Ml patroness or patron, might btr shown to bo 
more than probable; but for all practical purposes now it i.s 
enougli that, with the exception of tho Alustersliip, tho whole 
capitular body has long been restored to the Cluirch on its original 
lines, and that only tho re.sturation of tho headship as a spiritmd 
ollico is wanting to render it foinmlly complete. To what uses 
this venorablo religious house should bo adapted when it is coiu- 
V>iote is a larger question than wo feel at liberty under existing 
circumstances to liiseuss. 

But a very singular m-ror is widely prevalent writh respect to 
the ch.Hi'acter of tliis Foumlilion mid tho nature of tho Royal 
patronage by which it.s ca^utuhir olUcos are conferred. It is not 
indeed matter for nuieli surprito if tho establislmiont in the 
Regent’s I’ark look's very ivuich as if it weie a nest of hiuecuros, 
whoso inmates could not bn expected to do anything by reason 
of the ab.sence of any visible occupation whicli might employ 
thorn. But this is simply an accident of tho commercial neces¬ 
sities, urgimt»» they were then inuigini'd to be, wliicli led to the 
destructiop of tho ancient church and buildings of the lluspiUl 
in ]S25. The half-ccutmy or so which has sinco olap.‘<cd is a 
mere piirentliesis in tlio history ot St. Katharine’s; a period 
pa.s8ed in tho casual occup.-ttiou of temporary lodgings. Vot 
a geueriilion wdiicli never saw tho ancient church, and kimw.s little 
or nothing of the quiet eoruers of ecckxsiastical history', may very 
naturally have fallen into tho mistake to which we refer. It is 
Hiipposod that St. Katharine’s Hospital is a college of noble 
chjirity, a sort of nri^tucratic almshouso for the support by Royai 
bounty of certain wcli-bf»ru por.sons of moderate or narrow nioxniK. 
How, under lhe.se conditions,it slioiild havo found its w.ay into tlio 
Clerffi/ List is not explained ; probably because the fact is scaredv 
known. But there St. Katharine’s iloMpital actually is found, 
side by side with the collegiate churches of Westminster and 
Windsor. 

The patronage of all the olfice.s in tho Chapter is and always 
has boon vested iu tho Queens of England. When there is no 
Queen of England, the inlcriin patronage is vested in the Sove¬ 
reign; and at the risk of startling our readers, it is neces¬ 
sary to luld that this wiw tho case during the whole long reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and is tho case now. For when Quota 
Eleanor’s charter reserved tho juitronage “ nobis et Reginis Angliio 
nobis succedentibua,” the “ Regin® ” were meant to be lioviil 
ladies of like condition w'itb herself; and the Queen Consort lias 
I always retained as Queen Dowager tiie patronage of this bounda- 
I tion for her life. Accordingly Queeu Adelaide, and nut tbs 
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Queen fl Mnwftty, iQio luitroni'S'i who ]in\<iented Mr. Ashley to | 
tiie Mastership in 1839., Ihil this ocelosiastical paironasfo is held 
subject to ftU the laws which govern pivsontsitions to other nflicea 
end bftuetlcos in the Church. The p(jsition of the Master, or 
quaei-Duan, and the Bri»tlu-r 3 of St,. luilhiiriue'a is jiS distinctly 
spiritual by law, and their dulie'< are ns distinctly eccle- 
aiasticnl, as those of the and Canon,s of Wcstiuinstor or 
Windsor, or of any caihediMl <-liiirch; and as we liivo not come 
to fiociilarizatlon and di?cstiibli,-ilmu)nt at present, and have no 
intention of coming to sneli a p.i5-s at all, it. may very cMniid>‘nlly 
be predicted that in some way or otlier, and in soiue p.i.siLion sailed 
to the growing needs of the gn)\Aing and nilvanemg Church of 
England, the fuinie of tliia iini.jue and iiohle Foundation, the 
Kovttl Hospital and free Cj.i.nd of St. Katharine-neai'-tlic-Tower, 
will perpetuate in the ;i!:< s fo conie llie uieinorus of its vener.iblo 
past. Among the seheiue^ f<»r n\oic adcfpiatoly providing for llm 
epirilual supervision tif the. inetrupolis, that of n snilVagaii to 
relieve the Llishop of linnd<»ii'n work in I’.ast London is one of the 
shnplest and most praeli' Ml. An ineonie for the po,-t ls the noun 
dilficnlty, and this nil-h! !te in(t.-t e<nigrnouslv found hy iitt.iehing 
the orders iiud duties of a illsluip to the Master of St. Kalli.iriiie s. 


SritlNG AMONG TIIi: NOUniEIiV STItr.AlMS. 

devotees of niigllng li:i\e decidedly an fidvanl.uio over 
-I- their fellow-niorlale. in to laras lheirfavoiiri(opiii>iut'^iipplus 
A jiever-iaili))g object for their Mii!iderin;js thron iii the j)le;i.sanlt'i.^t 
months of the vear. illuio c'^iiedally is il in llie early 
spriug-tinu*. It 's then that ihe ounntry onglil ti> ^L-!enl mo.-.t de¬ 
lightful; for, hesido.s llm Jii>t IVe.shiie.'^s of tlio opiMiiiig year, 
one-hH.s all tlio jdeasure of llie etiiitra.st with the gloom td' 
departing winter. F'luidies of tho most deiic.ite green are 
spreading over the IninFeape; tlie birds, in tho exhihiralion cd' 
their reviving spirits, are singing in exerybudo; and rop.se; and 
the slreatns Iroiii tho liills which smne wn'eks before \\(‘re rolling in 
inky torrents through dreary patidies of nnjlting mi,)\v begin to 
ripple in Iraueilucent tints as liny sparkle in the bur.sts of 
Bunshint). Ibil then the smi-;hine doc^ Come in bnr-its; tho 
drittin;.'; elondfi are apt to break upon in di’iaiching ^howeiv; 
now nndngain then' blowa i\p a Bt'irm that ivealls Ibe rehoule-,-, 
moods ol tho winter; while a fill in tho temperature may chill 
you 1o the marrow, nnh'.^s ynn keep Ihe blood ia ciivnkilmri by 
violent exorei-e. So that .Mpriug evcur.Vions into rhy hills mo 
ralln'r too iiuien of a loilery fir mosL p'aiple. It mw ehaiice that 
tho mere amateur of nature .and hep ehann.s wo-. »,.> ji^ nuiL*h re- 
jadled by lier wintry a-jpect artllielovej is disconiliie.i wdio siirpn.-es 
the object of his udoratatn wheji sin; i --di-<ligmed by the (-ynijitom.-, 
of a heavy cold in the liead, il is iimiv than ini«erablo 
petting Aour-jelf down fo >,keleli in a natural doiiehe or 
Bliower-ljith when the surface td' the .soil is a sln-ot of wat»'r, 
iintl each glen and hollow a p,.laeo of the wlinks, 'riiougli priiii- 
rosifrt and cowsliji.s are in full bloom, it i.s too early for the ljot,aii‘'L 
who pjofeis variety to beauty ; the iMitomologi-t Imati in vain foi- 
curioud ppecinieus that i.re either dormant or snU hi einbrvo ; ninl 
tho geologist who i.s studying the te.^timony of Ihe rocks, and 
puz^-iing out sermons or tlieories in the stones, may timi it 
nlo])})y and slippery wovi; .scrambling over tlie sehii- and tlm 
gninile. And even the Irout-lkslwr would gladly eoinpouinl for 
bottled weather, since, selling' ilie luxury of sunshine a 1 Ingether 
out of the (pie-slion, a soperubuudaueo of water from beluw and 
above is aliui>sL more injurimis to his .sjiort than too little, lint 
then, at the, wor.st, the earn‘'st ‘iiigler has all tho cnnsolalioii.s of 
hope ; he i.s vemiy to tak.- adv.mtuge of every ehnnge in his fivunr ; 
nud when things are going wi U willi him, and tho sLreaniM .ire in 
good order, ho is amply jepaid foro.xjatel ilioiis deferred ; while eon- 
»til«tjoiially,Mnd in virtue ol hi-i favonritetastes, Jioonghi to hi' move 
indill’erent to the weather than other people. Colds ami coughs 
are not in tho category of complaints to which he ia lialilo ; often, 
of com.se, rain is positively welcome to him, though dimbtle.ss he 
may ea.sily ha\o ralher loo much of it. His compact and well- 
aeleclod wardrobe is tlioiong-hly serviceable. The thick suit of 
rough grey tweed that blends so liarumniously with Iho bu.shu.son 
the (liiiiks will fence out n bitter blast or throw' oirahe.ivy shower. 
Hist tloxlble but lirmly-iiitlng fell hat, festooned by the ej-v.st.s of 
silk flics, lends no hold to the Piratche.s of tho wind. Ilisoaev, 
•well-gietwed bools with their solid .soles will Keep him dry lliroiigli 
any reasonable amount of daniji. A long, light waterproof slung 
across tho oppositeslioidder to lii.s creed completes hi.s eampaigniiig 
equipment; unless ho enre to draw on cumbrous li.Mhing stockings 
rather than increase the risks of rheumatism from wading. IJisIighi 
lug-rageshould containalew w ell-solectcd volumes, the familiar com- 
p«mou8 of his frt'qiumt solitude, lie likes tliLim all the bettor that 
they are intimate Jviends; and in our opinion reading is never 
more agreeable than in the intervals of hard exercise sweetened by 
auccoBsful eport. If bo has the knack of dressiug his own flies, so 
much the better for him in moio ways than one, should time 
Ihreatonto hang heavy; and then your true angler, Ihoiigh he 
follows a soliliu*y pursuit, is in nine cjuses out of ten of nn eminently 
sociable disposition. No doubt angling may provoke to jealousy. 
It is annoying to find the water occupied on which you had set 
your hopes and affections; and it is more than flesh and blood can 
well bear to see some selfish churl hurrying along ahead of you, 
hastilr whipping the cream off the pools which you meant to visit at 
your leisure. But, generally spealring, tho kindly spirit of a common 


brutberliood is in tlio aa^rndant. The local fishermen are disposed 
to give a friendly welcome to tho civil“a|joken atrangor who cou- 
flulis their experience; and if you desire a companioti at your 
evening meal, you may onsily pick up oue whose conversation will 
be proiitable on tho theme ihat is of luoxhauatible interest to both 
parties. 

{Spring fishing is enjoyable anywhere; even in the tamo pieces 
of carefully pi-escvved wnt»*r vidthin an eiglitcenpenwy faro of 
London. Hut naturally there is far more of picturesqueness and 
roiiijirice about it among the unfruqueuied el reams of tho wilder 
North. If tho woudland'i are hsa rich and tho leaves later in 
coming out, tho air Idow.'^ lrt*?lier olf tho breezy poors, and there is 
inlinitely more of variety in tlio lundflcapo. The train has dropped ' 
you ill eomo Hiibatiintiully built old-fashioned liltlo town, lying 
lork'ed in among hills that have alino.-'t the pivleusioii to lie called 
mountainp. Theueu you puieuvi your journey in a primitive coach, 
with a lew hearty fitriner.s and slieplierd.s, ami possinly a couple of 
elie..*ry “ eomnuircial ”oi|tlemcn " for your fellow-traveller.s. And 
Ihe.'ie Norlh-<-()imtry b.igmon, be it oVerved in pas.dug, are by no 
iiUMiH bad follow.s, and me often excellent coilipuny ; whilo you 
have every rna.'^oii to be ^iviitt I’ul to tlieiii as a body, since they 
keep up Ihe yt.Midiird of the cookery in the out-of-the- 
way inijp. You drive out under an embattled archway, 

II memorial of tlie dn'..^ of forays and border raiils, and 
begin till' n.-ci.'iiL id’ ilie W’lnding v.illey that leads up to 
llie ili-l'int -lourei'M of the riu'r, in the very heart of a labyrinth 
of hills. The little town niieo lell behind, tho country grows 
ripoi’dily mure loiielv J'.'h' K'jlit.iry fiirni-slnadings that dot the 
aiilo.s oi' (lie dalu am li-WLi' mid further between. I'lieu tho arablo 
liiiiil growB h-.'S iw the Milks clo^o in nud the .noil becomes less 
liiiidiy; wIdle, 011 tin> nlli.n' h.unl. iho vvenltli of the prosperous 
owih'I's di.'ipliiy'i il.'^i'lf m.ire coiisjiicuously in their nocks and 
herds. The -jlop.'.i of llie hills are covered with lariihs gmu- 
biilling round tln'ir ^I'tiile mothers, vvliile a multitudinous sound 
of bleating .‘-hows ih.ii Imndreds of hidden hollows ar« iis 
populous as the, yroniid v^m .sec. And, h Mdes that bleating, iu 
tho way of mn-iie you have tho riihli of the river, which between 
c.h'li gently lueaudei’ing reach in -each strelcli of strath goixs 
hnrrying down tlirongh arcliipidagoes of boulders, and iiashiiig iu 
foam over liiiv wati'riall''. iSoou the thinner and Mcaiilier grass 
begins to ronglien into tlie Jn'iither; and then (he hongoftlie inissel- 
thiii.sli find the (wilier of the yellow hammer in tlie hedges i.s 
iepla.ced by the shrill crow of the groin e. finally, after having 
risen high out of sight and s uind of the accoinpanying stream, 
von dij) down rajiidiv a.am to rejoin it, in the. brook where it 
barely leaves ivoiii for the village and tor the sung little hostelry 
which is to b_' \our jirc'enl. restiu i-plaee. 

A stroll nj) Die valley wliile dinner is ‘Getting ready’’ makes you 
pray ail the more devontlv (dr pro]iitje.,i.s w.-iihev on the morrow, 
'file WHfi'r i.s in e\'eelk"it. ordi'r. (hough po.-;Mo]y rt little too full; 
but then it will hue. d'lwn in the ne.xt lew lioiirs, should thorc bo 
no fall of rain in ihe inenndme. And the next morning you am 
piobably cononitulatiiig yonr.-elf; for Ihongli there is a promise 
of sunsiiiiie when (he. fog shall lift, y'ct a warm bro«>zo is blowing 
from the west, ami the day is Jjkely to be far from cloudless. You 
ero.-H Dm old grey bridge, vvilh ils sleep singdo arch and the deep 
blaek pool below il, the pool eireetmilly protecUsl from your 
atleiilions by jiiecipitons b.inl ? and tlio copM' of elrnggling timber 
wiDi branciie.s fe.iDieriiig^ to tho walcv's edge. Indeed, for half 
a mile or so, further ajiproi'ch Is well nigh impracticable; but 
I afterwards yon emerge into move open country, although every 
: hero and then* are still jnitehes of alder. FUewhero, how¬ 
ever, yon can c.i.sl your fliea to your heart’s oontont. According 
a.s the liilks close iu or recede, the bordering meadow is broader or 
more nurrow; theie .ire tni'ls of thickly flowering primroses whereil 
is diimpoat, and .ilieady it begins to be enamelled with the summer 
cix)}).s of butlereiips and daisie.s. 'I’ho air is lull of fragrance from 
the hroom and gois-o, which are covered with their masees of 
yellow blossonj, bucked up in the middle disUnce with expanses of 
brown heather, ^'<m breast a steady fall in the ground, and 
tho little river (lashes swil'tly along in a (ompting succession of 
pooks and rushes and swirls of broken backwatei’. The waier- 
misels are Hitting I'voiu stone to stone ; here atid there in a sedgy 
corner the walei’-liona are leisurely Hwimiuing towards tho cover, 
and every now' and then you hear the plunge of a water-rat, and 
see the black head leaving the trail btdiind it, as he sti’ikes out under 
water lor tho oppo.rite hunk. The larks are pouring down th^jir 
chorus from overhead, and the linnets singing in the patclies of 
bi-ooiu. Tho ciibhet-dovcs that are the curse of tho iaiuiers in- 
those partq are cooing from each neighbouriDg bit of cowr. 
Occasionally the hoarse caw of a rook comes in not nnmelodiously^ 

lie wings hi« .slow flight overhead; and more than once yoor silent 
approach scurfs a brother angler in the shape of a heron. As 
for game, although those half-highland domains are seldom so 
well stocked ns e.statcs iu the lowland, you come upon many a ]^r 
of partridges liolding loving converse on their nesting arrange- 
nietita; and the rabbits, which burrow easily in that gravelly soil, 
are continually making a rush from their forms in the foots of the 
tufts of rushes. A walk of this kind must be a d^ight to any 
mortal; but, with the added excitement of a happy day's fishing, 
to the keen angler it becomes a thing to be Mmombered. In 
after seasons you can recall each incident—where you raised 
that trout under the drooping alder bough, and bow you lost 
that other lively gentleman in the landing. Fortunately you 
ore not fishing for blood or weight or prises or o^nst time. You 
have bad ample leieure to look about you and enjoy yourself; and 
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iA9 tfas BUTx is V*g bi towards sfteruooa sod tlia sky oloaT) and tho 
fiah ara eeasb^ to bite, you throw yourself on th« bank after your 
Uboors with a dear coosciexico. , , , ,, , 

Nor ifi your day’s nleasurintj: aeriouely marred sliould a chango 
Domo over tho woRtW. You may have watched tho clouda 
from the west rolling up ia vapoury maBsefl, and heaping 
thenjselves in watery folds over the hdl-lops, till they eoeinod 
to coma sinking dowawiirds under their own weight, Tho 
light breeze, after an ominous lull, has b(*giiu to whistle rather 
wildly, preparatory to really “gutting up,” Tlie lish in their 
preflcieuoe of the coming storm have all of a sudden ceased to 
rise to you. Nor do you altogether regret it. For the sun is 
still making a struggle to show himself, and tho lights are 
aiugularly gi'and and lurid. On otio side everything is swatlicd in 
inik and vapour; on the other, a sharply-delinud landscape is 
'extraordinarily bright and clear, although the advanciug diiunoss 
and the thickening shadows are fast encroaching on that luminous 
strip. By this time we may assume that you have buckled up 
your piscatory belongings and secured yourself in your uiackiii- 
tosh', for the dissolving rain-clouds are beginning to desiumd 
upon you, as they only can come down in tho hills. But the odd.s 
me that your spiiits are not dashed in the .“lightest by the down¬ 
pour as you walk homewards, doubling brisUy, with the wind 
•driving the sheets of water on your hack. ’I'he air i.s .‘<0 invigorating, 
in spite of the moisture, and the uiemorifs of tho morning are still 
J 30 bright to you. So tliat, even should it prove srunelhing more 
than a passing storm, you may possfss yourself in juiLienee till the 
abating of tho Hoods; and these bru.^quo transitimin of an April 
in tho uplands tuuku y'our sojourn among them scarcely the les.-i ' 
enjoyable. 


THE TERF SWJNDLK. 

\ N old nursery rhyme inculcates on childi-en that 
It ia a .sin to Hlonl a pin. 

Much UKTC lu steal a gioatcr thing ; 

and, however questionable may bo the morality oi the hitter pnrt 
of this sentiment, there is uo doubt that, so liir as public iuteivst 
and severity of puuishment are cuneernud, olleiicus again>.t pn)- 
perty ai'o e.stimuted very much according to the imignitude of Iluv 
subjoel. of tho crime. To steal a coumess.’s ie\v« h is in law no j 
greater crime than to filch a pewter pot from a public-house rail; j 
to acquire 40,000/. by establishing a sham hunk is ieehnically the j 
same ollence as obtaining a sovereign by a mmidsicious begging ! 
letter; while to seek to oust the riguiful owner fiuiu a largo landed j 


estate by perjury, and to cosl the country (iO,ooo[. in obtaining a 
conviction, is a misdemeanour precisely on tho .‘^iime footing as that 
of I'also swearing iu a trumpery aswfiult ctiRO bel'n'O a magistiate. 
But the feeling towards the ciilprita in oacli class of c«.so8 is vw'v 
ditl’ercnt. lu fact, since steam destroyed the rmuanco of tho road 
by aholibhing iiio dashing and popular highwayman, the magnates 
of crime have heen plutocrats rather tlinu aristocrats, depeudiug 
for fame on tho magnitude of their undertakingrt nuu-t'- ihim on the 
daring of their t^xploits. And certainly amone' thi-^ ph^bL'lau chi'^s 
of malefactors Benson and his abiiociateji, recc riiiy coiiiictod at tho 
Old iUiley, uro eulitled to a proud pri'-eminence; for it mu.sti 
not bo supposed that tlie prosecutrix in this particular case was 
their only victim, or that the sum of \o,oool. and more Ex¬ 
tracted from her repi-eseuted the louil ot the i)lundor amasaial by 
this gang of consummate swindlurs; the evidence went to show 
■ that they transacted business with an exteu.^ive connexion, and 
their gains must he taken to have been in-oporlionalely large. In 
fact, 4o,oco/, was hinted as a moderate estimate of the partner¬ 
ship capital. Moreover, the baud, if not novel in design, wa.s so 
ingenious in form, so thoituighly and cleverly carried out, and the 
disclosures made iu the couise of the procutMlings were so startling, 
that, apart from the lueio money qucbtiun, thu ca.se .seems to call 
for some notice. 

Tho priucipal offender, win>, amongst numorous aliases, answered 
to the name of Benson, wms nut unknown to fame, though of 
course, by the ndea of criminal pnK*ediiro, nothing was disclosed 
as to his autecodents until alter the jury had I'ound their verdict. 
On a former occasion he luvs traded on the ci'e»lulity and charily 
^ of human nature, as now ou its credulity and cupidity. 8omo .“ix 
ve^s ago be boldly piM.vsonted himself, under the cbarot^lei- of the 
Muire of Ohateaudun, to the civic authorillee of Lomlon, who then 
had the management and distribution of tho fund liii.'^od for the 
French sufferers the war with (lermuwy; and he procuriyl no 
less tlian 1,000/. tor the needs of his (ii.sti(':4Si‘d }X!asautry, liesides 
being tjreated with the greatest cousideration and sympathy bv 
the kindly dwpenMra of the national chiu'ity. Ou being arrested, 
either remorse at his abuse of their gonero&ily or the anticipation 
of inevitahle e^wviction drove him to make a determuied attempt 
at suicide hy hre to the fundiure in bis cell; but 

he survived the injuries thus rciudved to undergo his sen¬ 
tence of a yoftt’e imprisonment. He now reap^^ars on the 
crimiral stsge in league with certain kindred .spirits, who had 
conceived a brilliaiit idea for tm-ning 10 account the passion 
for sporting matters so rapidly spreading ou the Continent. All 
our wvouriUi mtional p^times, tho alien imitation of which 
impears 90 ludicrous to ihe'Briiish mind, ore classed in France under 
£e geneiipjmne of “ Be iSport,” and the first step taken by tlmse 
cwfty on foreign sporlir^ propensities was to get o news- 

OMfliully conooctOd and prints io l£dinbiu!'gh undm* the taking 


title of TM The , only number of this intmatiMf wmo^* 

dical which scorns to have btjen issued boro Uie ilgutua 1,713, ihue 
indicating an old-established journal, and contained news more or 
less authentic on various racing topics, with a goodly array of sham. 
advoTtiseinents; but the most imptwUint portion consisted of 
flowing encomiums on a Mr. Montgomery, described in a lead¬ 
ing article as a pattern of u}»rightuoBs and generosity, who 
by his marvellous knowdeilge of horse-flesh had amassed a 
colo.%al fortune on the Turf, and during the distress in l^nea- 
sbire consequent on the American war Lad distinguishod himself 
by colleclijig i,6co/. fur the operativTs at TaUpivaU's, inv«.st- 
ing that sum on hi.s own risk ou Ilartingtoa for tlie Cesare- 
witoh, and thus increasing Ihe amount handed over to the fund 
to 80,000/. The Kdiuburgh printer must have been strangely 
delicieut in the astuteness with wliicli his rountrvmeu are cz'editod; 
for, besides furnisliiug without hesitation tlio “curiosity of 
literature ” above mentioued, lie was also obliging enough to 
supply a number of printed and stamped cheijuea drawu on “ The 
Kojal Bank of London, Agar (Chambers, Charing Crosa’'—a 
tinaiicial establishmout -wbioh might eU'^ily have been a>cerUiined 
to have about as much real existence as “ The Bank of JOlegance,” 
Tho next manuiuvro was judiciou.sly to disseminate copies of the 
paper so obtained in places vvburoaccuritte information upon Kugliah 
sporting mutlevs was not likely to have pendrated. Kiich copy 
was accoinp.'iiiied by n circular which .set forth that the blameless 
Montg<»inery’s uuparalleled and iuvaiiablo success had rendered 
the bookmakers so siiy of dealing with him that ho ioiind it im- 
possihlo to obtain fn)ui them the current odds, whereby, instead 
of winning 736,5{X)/. in the past year, ho had only beau 
abb to realize 507,500/., and that ho was thercfoi’e desiruus 
of establishing rehilitin.s with pertons abrc>ad, who, for a 
consideration in the sh.ipe of commi.ssion, w'oiild diMiriu auspieixm 
by acting as IntermetHaries iu the ijeposil of his siuken and tho 
ivceipt ol'liis inl'alliblo winnings. A loreipn l.lirectory .'^uheenuently 
diw'ove.red lit the head-qunrlers of the gang clearly eiiougn iudi- 
ciited the means of InCoruialioTi which piocured lor the thmntofts 
Marie Clecilo do (loncovnt, a widow iudv reading at Chateau 
Cioncuurt in tho department of tho Marne, the disliugtdshed 
honour of receiving gratis a ropy of 7 '/iP t'^/sorf. and its at¬ 
tendant circular. Unprolocted females,whetherw uiuwa orspiuaters, 
have always shared with eieiyymen and rotived officers the re¬ 
putation of nll'ordiiig thij i‘iisip.‘?t prey to swiiuUei's wTio (iHev largo 
Jiitorcst on Hiiiall capitals ; and the present ca.so wa.s 110 exception 
to the rule. Tho bait took, and a correspondence ensued, as a 
result of which .Mine, do (huicourt undertook to assist Mr. 
Monigomery in the way suggested. Forthwith transactions on a 
gigantic se:.jM vveie entered upon betwHMi Mr. Montgomery on tho 
one hand and Mr. Franci.^^, a •* sworn bookmaker,” on tho other, 
though wluit tlie latter had sw’orn to do or not to do was left un¬ 
explained. All these negotiations wore carried on through tho 
medium of Mine. <lc (tujieoLirt and the cheques on iho Boyal 
Bank of London, thoto docunnmifl being: tilled U}) for fabulous 
amounts to reprtwnt 3 Jr. Montgomerys investments, and to still 
larger amounts to lepreM'.nt Iu.h returned stakes and winnings, It 
is perhnp.s nniioce.''fcary to state that the rolrJi of Mr. Montgomery, 
or, as ho called hiui.^elf in signing the eheq^ues, for tho piu'poso 01 
concealing his identity from those with whom lie made tho bets, 
Chiorgo isimpson, and tho “sworn bookniaker” wera ably sus¬ 
tained throiinliout by Benson and one or more of his associates, 

hk) profitable did Mr. Montgomery’s speouhilions appear to bo that 
Mine, do Goiicourl soon got tired of being, in legal phrapv% a mere 
cuudnit-pipe, and desired to divert a portion of the goldeu stream so 
coufttnntly and largely flowing through her hands. The commission 
appeal's to iiavo becii left to accumulate, and We next find tha 
un.suspccting lady entritsliiig Mr. Fraiioi.s, on the advice of Ml. 
JMoiilgomerY, with the sum of 8uo/., toboiuve.stedon a certain horse 
about t-o run at J loneaster. And now bi'gau a seric-s of lalse repre- 
senfaitions rnado with tho view of inducing* Mine, do (toncoiirt to 
increase her stakes, the bare statement of which may raise a feeling 
of aitonishiueut that any one could bo so guileles.s as to credit them. 
But the heiu'ing tho letters rend in court tendtxl materially to 
diminish this feeling. The reasons alleged were, to a person wholly 
mniCQuuinted with racing mailerf-, so pLiusibb, ^ime. ile Clou- 
courts corrosiioridcnts appeared so dLsinteresWdly solicitous for her 
welfare, their own fortunes seemed so intimately bound up with 
liera, and her liope.s and fears alternately were so cunningly worked 
on, that, without attributing to tho lady that greed of gHin with 
which she was stigmati/ied by some of llm counsel for tho defence, 
one can onaily conceive the state of mind iu which she allowed 
Lej'hclf to 1)0 plundered, 

Fir.st, the staJves arrived at » timo when the sworn boukuiaker’a 
regi.st.erwas tios«al against any coininis.rion under 2,000/, Then a 
mysterious chainclor called “ an in.'iurance bookmaker” appeared on 
tlie scene, who guaranteed agnin.st lo.>s, hut would not condewteud to 
deni with a leas sum than 4,000/., and an indemnity had 10 be paid 
to the tworn boDkinuker on the imusler of custom from him to the 
insurance bookmaker. Then the ow ner of the steed wirich boro 
Mme. de Goiicourt'a fortunes withdrew him from competition at 
Doncaster and entered him for tho Ayr Meeting, witli enhanced 
chance's of success, but where uwlbvtunalely no insured br*t could be 
for less than 5,000/., which sum was ultimately nusc'il on 
Mr. Moiit-gomcvy 8 glowing repre.*ienlation8 to the total of 10,000/. 
But, while both parties wens thus hasting to be rich, Jienson 
and his friends committed an imliscvetioii which, without dis¬ 
respect to Mine, de Ooncourt, we must clnu'acterize as valent 
to killing the golden goose. Emboldened by tbeir previous suc^ 
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ceases, they ftp|iUod to her for ^ofiool, on the pround that they \ 
had recoived private intimation that, of seven huraca entered for ; 
the itariicalar race at Ayr, six bud Leon .scr.itcbud, leaving the one 
they had selected sole poaaepsor <)!’ the field, and Iheitjforo the 
certain winner in a walk over. Mine, de (loncourl, relieved of all 
anxiety and easier to maJeo her fortune hy one ^^rand conp, ut once 
sot herself to work to raise tho necessary sum. This, however, 
n^essitated a visit to her hankers; thoy referred her to her notary, 
and the murder was out. Our coucejuion of luttnvies, mainly de¬ 
rived from the ojiemtic staj^e, where one of Iheso gentlemen fre- 
tiuently appears lu tho last act iiiconjnnctiDii with a.small table ami 
a largo sheet of parchment to Bup]ily tho legal .sanction to tho 
hliss of the. hero and heroine, does not suggest fi class of persons 
likely to be conversant with .^porting matier.-^j but this particular 
notary clearly had the wit to see that somtll)ing was wrong, and ho 
Bprwdily put hiniself in communiiMlion with his KuglUi brethren, 
with the happy rc.sult of ultimately brin;jing Henson and hiS four 
friends to tho (Viitml Criminal Court, anil of n .storing to Mine, do 
Ooucourt all but a fraction of that money hum whicli ^he h.id been 
ptirted on tho ea.sy and expeditinus terms rec'';jni/,e<l by a proverb 
wJiieh it would bo discourteous to a)>ply to a lady. 

But, with prisoners as with hares, thmigli tliu tlist thing is to 
catch them, the cooking is not always an easy matter, and tho 
defonsive tactics of lien.son and Co., nu (MVi fully pl.mned (iiul 
curried out than their audacious sysl»'ui of .iit.ick, tioew many 
oliatack'fl in the way of the prosecution, ujal ]'rnci!r» d tho jury tho 
pieaHuro of one another’s uniijlcrrupled mk h ty tm* tv.clve davs 
and eleven nights, h'or preniutioiis had been tiiLeii to chaiii^o 
the proceeds of tho fraud as soon as rei-civcd into Scotch miles, 
tho numbeis of which it seems to he noi eu'^jto... ny with binlei’s 
to copy, and whicli aro lhert‘'‘oiv dililciilt t » li.tce; wdiile the 
freqiiejiL changes of uanie ami abo.le adopted by the iiccui^al 
ii!iRlcrc<l each as ilillieult of identiticaiion a.s the tr.aditional pig 
which ran about so that he could not ho counted. '\lori;o\yr, 
there waa reason to believe that attempts, not altogether unsuc¬ 
cessful, hiidbecn made U) lumper with .some at least of the warders 
of Newgale, HO as to enable the jirisouers, wliile in confinement, 
to concert moasnies ft)r tlu'ir defence - a mutter wdiich, in common 
with Mr. Baron Huddleston, wo sineerl'l^ trust will be mudo 
the flubjoct of Boarching inquiry. Doeumeiim found on tlio 
jiriaoncrs, and possibly origin,iting in thi.s iVeudoni of inter- 
rOinujuhieatioM, inalerially uidi'd the pmot of the ca.siq and now 
thw have received the dim rewaul of tin ir <!eeds in tlm form of 
variouH terms of penal Bervitiulo and one of iiiijirisennimit. Wo 
have not cared to disiinguisli iniimtidy tlm puitirular part luken 
hy ^*ach in tlm perpetration of theoll’enco ; h i' the meiisiire of , 
|Huu.shipent allotted to each represents f.urly I'c . !i his eomplicily j 
in tho niatler, tbougli the whole .scale of reti ihuii\e justice .seems 
to liavc been li.vcil somewhat lower than vvnuld liaNO beta 
warr.anled by the facts of the ca.se, peril.ipa in delercnco to a plea 
for mercy which JMiuo. do (umcourt, with true womanly 

IbrgivoMess, addressod to the lieiich niter tlio verdict was 

ret u mod. 

Tim f’hargc.s in the imliclnient included forgery of tho cheques 
on "the fto^al Hank of Jjondoii,’ the iitleiiinr ilie .saiuo well 
hnow'ing them to be forged, and tlm oblainuig lo.oo'j/. from Mme. 
Uoiicourt hy falso pretences find consjiir.icy ; hut tlm vcnlicl and 
eentonco proceeded upon tlm lir'it ot lhc.se only. 'I’hi.s was 
porhap.s fortunate, ns precluding ilu* poxsihilitv of futiiro pro- 
cfteding.s. The forging of an imuginury p< r,son's uamo is of 
course as* much an olfence as forging tin; name of a living 
man; but somo of the pvisoimi.s, having heen rvt.railitcJ 

from Holland, and the treaty with lliul country not providing 
for the cvtraditiou of perstms charged with utUniiig 

forged Jocimieut.s, hut only of tho.m chaigod with forgery or 
participation in forgery, similar questions to tliose raised in 
Winslow’s CISC might hate inlerteo'd with tlm .speedy and final 
puni.shmeut of Benson Anil his friend.s, had nut tho jury found tkeiu 
guilty on the principal charge. 

Wo aro painfully conscious of li.iviiig done hut scant justice to 
tlia iugcMiuiLy of the convicls hy tlm net C'sury omisrion of many of 
tho Hubtkn* dotaiks ■ of the case—. sui-Ij, for iiislanctq a.^ tlio 
dedicate nuiuucr in which Mr. Montgonury lirst sthuuluted Mine, 
do (loncourt’s betting tendencies by magninimoasly Mig’gesting 
that ho should not consider it a breich of eontideuce if she availed 
herstdf of tho valuablo information noccs.siiily coming to her in 
the course of tho transactions on his behalf; his consuiimiate 
appeal to her syuipalhie.s on tlio ground of liiniself possessing 
cljildron and a wife, W'ho waa a model ol‘ discretion, which, in 
trutli, ns tho Solicitor-Heiicral drily remiiiked, she w'.a.'^, seeing that 
'm> sueh person o.xisted ; or, again, the tjict with which tho com- 
nninications from tho sw’oru and in.suraMco booltin.ak<?r 3 were 
uniformly addressed to M.,not Mine., de Goiicourt, Mr. Montgomery 
having, on liisown statement,acted with such gentlemanly coiiHidera- 
tiuu as not to discloso the sex and rank of hi.s distinguished client 
to those to whom ho introduced her iiHiiiis. 

Aud BO tmdft this serio-comedv. Tho too confiding Mme. de 
Guncourt returns home rejoicing with her roeoverod money and the 
expenses of her trip to that Albion which she will henceforth 
regard as more than ever pnjido; wliile Benson, Bale, and tho two 
Kerrs enter upon their dreary terms of penal servitude, which the 
iitlluencu aud case of their recent oxisteuco will render at first par¬ 
ticularly teiTible. Murray has a comparatively short period of 
impvisoumeut apportioned to him, but ho will tiiid the hard labour 
which accompanies his sontence n siilliciently severe puniahment 
to induce him to think well on his i-eleiwo before again casting in 


liis lot wiili persons engnged in such dubious' pnrsuita «e Bs late 
associates. The principal felon, Ik^nson, mentioned in a letter fjo hU 
faihi'i, whicli w'as found on him, that ho prayed morning,noon, and 
niiriit, and wo tniist that tho consolations of religion may support 
him un ler his present somewdi.at trying circumstancGs; but 
there, irresistibly occurs to the mind a certain text relative 
to a c.kiss of jior.soiis who “ devour widows’ houses, and for a 
pretence iniiliG long prayers,’' whicli his antecedente render but too 
pertinent, and which juHtities u.s in an uncharitable doubt as to tho 
bincenty of his professions. 


KOV-Ak N'UMKKALS. 

jy, light' d the ofh(*r day in Mr. R. B. Smith's Lectures on 
" Ah.hammed and Mohammedanism” on the following 
cuiicn.-i p I'^sige : 

I Jill llif onnfiuorornf Const anlinoplp, eight hunflred yenrs Inter* 
Miili.'i-iiiii.rtl till .SkiiuI. hill 1 ilo not think iliev ever Hpciik uf the IVopliet 
fi< Ah'liMmiiuil ilu, I list ; iiiiil pcrluips llu'uni'onfiriiiiishoiiiagethu.sreDdercil 
to him In .1 world wliirli osti'ir ilily, and till very hi Uily, did him such scant 
jiisliei.* is the liighi s| liibute th.U eim he given to his grentnesa. 

A maliciuiifl reader leiitiived to ]i!irody Mr. Smith’s reckoning 
l)Yf-.i\liig llint “ pr ople ciill tho Iving uf Kilgliiiid who bogftll to 
rtign lu f7.’7 tfenrge Uio Second, but that they do not ever 
epoak of the joilrun Hoint of Jhighuid as (Jeorg-o the First.'’ 

It i.s certain IV odd if Mr. Smith iit‘\er heatd of Sultan Mahomet 
the I'li-ht, who, if not a iii.iu qiiiUi on the scale of liis gnind- 
suii, lills uo imimpnrtant ]diice in Ottoman history. But 
it deea certainl^ buuiul a.s if the paiK'gyrist of the Prophet 
litiiciod that, !H N.ipoleon the Tliird wild Third without any 
Second, so Mahomet tho Second was Second without any Fir.st. 
Some ingetiioiia maker of ijutiu verses might parody the linca of 
Iloruce — 

Unde nil innjuH gt ner.itnr ip<;o, 

Nic vigei (jiiidrjuivin .''iinile .mt wociUKlum— 

in favour f>f the man w'ho.se greatneps wiih the other w.ay, aud con¬ 
sisted, not in li.uiug 110 children to bn .sei'ond after him, but in 
having no fiilhers to lie first before him. 'fhe whole thing bocoiues 
>et inoie, liuiny when wo look a few pages back and tind Air. 
Smith quite aware ol‘ the exifteiice ot Sultan Mahomet tlio 
ImuuIIi, w'hich Huggi'sts that, on J\lr. Sniilli’.s reckoning, tho odd 
Mahomet-, am, pm Imps 1j\ .moiiu* unconscious form of limiuigo, left 
out. jMiilmmet tin; St'eoiid was really gieat enough--/ifynXoTrpdy/xtaM 
Tf Kiu Miv();r/)(iy^ifoi'—to count as two, like the “very fat lord’' 
whose vide, eouiilcd .as ten, gii\e u.s the Habeas Corpus Act. But 
one h.irdly fees why .such a prliilc.'re .‘should be extended to 
Alabomct tho I’ourth. Still, if Mr. rtmith ciiooHe.s to count Ida 
Sultaii*^ in alternate row's, like the houses in some Loudon strccla, 
it docs not concern us. His numeration has wet ua on a little tram 
of thoiighi, and so far we thank him. 

There is certainly Hoinething rcnnnkahle in tJio way in which,, 
while some kings are best known by some siinmtuo or iiicknninc, in 
tlie case of o(hors tho mere numeral hiw il.'-.clf bcconie a kind of 
snriiiime. It ia like .some of tho great dates of history, where 
the more nuiiihcr of the year iconics clothed with a kind 
of living being-, and tlm mere ligurcs call up tho picture of 
some great event with its long train of causes aud conacqiiencca. 
If we speak of Charles the Fir.st, Charles the Fifth, Oliarlo.s the 
Twoildi, there is no need to explain that W’o mean the First of ^ 
England, tho FiftJi of tho Empire, and the Twelfth of Sweden. 'I'lie 
names Hpc.ik for them.solvc.'^, even though there was nothing to 
point out of wiuit line of sovcrcigna we were apeaking. A picture 
ol Gluirle.s the Eifth, a coin of Charles the Iriftli, if mentioned in 
tlm intist cnsiiiil way, would c.onvey to every one the notion of tho 
Emperor, not of UharUa tho hdllh of France or of nny other 
couuLry that may numhor livo Churlceea. There are to iw eiue 
exceptions to every-* rule, aud we can remember how, when a 
qiieslion was set in the Oxford Sodioula, “Give notices of 
tho city of Borne from Charlea tho Great to Charles tho 
Fifth,” a candidate came and asked his examiner whctlier 
the Charles the Fifth that wua meant was the Emperor or tho 
King of Franco. As tho Emperor certainly had something to do with 
the city of Rome and the King of France hod certainly nothing, tho 
doubt *‘au be set down onljr as one of those singular instances of . 
perversity which we do light on over and anon. Charles the 
F'ifth the Emperor is ho completely Charle-s the Fifth that peoplo 
sc.em sometimes amazed to lind that he was not numerically 
Charles tho Fifth in all hi.s dominions. We have seen him spoJien 
of as Charlt:s tho Fifth of Spain. With this reckoning, tho descrip- 
lioii of u later King of Spain as Charles the Second must seem as 
mysterious from the other side ns the description of Mahomet tho 
Second Huemed tn Mr. Smith. Charles the Fifth is so conmletely 
and exclusively Charles the Fifth, that in French he has a form to 
himself Hluired with him by no other Emperor or King, hut- 
only by a single Pope. The Emperor who is most famous for 
the Ooiden Bull is Charles Quatro,” the Emperor who is moat 
famous for the Pragmatic Sanction is Charles Six^'; hut their 
more famous namesake who comes between them is ^'Oharles- 
(^uint,” balanced by the no loss renowned Pontitt* “ Sixte-Quint." 
The two most famous Emperora of the hrame have, in short, 
had the one liis surname, the other his namher, tacked on 
t.0 his name, aud it only needs one step further to write 
“Charlosiiuint” to match ‘^Oharlema^.’’ The number in this 
case, though it is a mere number and in itself simply records the 
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fiwt tW four feujperore before Him had borne the eawe neme, ia 
in effoci a suniameT Charles the Fifth stands out as a deflcription 
with a raeaning. But many people might have to etop and think 
who Charles the Fourth, Charles the Six:th, and Charles the 
Seventh were j and Charles the First, Charles the Second, and 
Charles the Third are so universally spoken of by ein naims or 
nicliniuuea that no one would know without a moment’s thought 
who w«8 meant by cither of those numerals. 

Charles the.TwoU'th again is almost fia famous ns Charles the 
Fifth, and his name is doubtless familiar to many who would 
have io guess that there must have been a Charles tho Eleventh, 
and that there may have been a Thirteenth, Fourtoenili, and 
Fifteenth. But among the ywedislj Kings tho process of guessing 
backwoi'ds would bo a little dungerous. It js safe to gin ss a 
Charles the Klevonth, a Charles the Tenth, a Cliarlos the h'.ightb, 
and a Charles the Seventh. But ho who ^hall rashly go on to 
guess a Charles the Sixth, still more ho who shall dream of a 
iiortljern “Oharle3-Qiiint,”wiU find hiiiiself plunged in a qungnihv 
of dilficulties and complications. In any ordinary list of Kings of 
SwcdontheCharleflesbeginwithCharle^the Seventh. This fact would 
exactly suit Mr. Sniitlj. It must havo been more than an imcoii- 
ecious liomngc whieli should start a man after this nn sticul fnshiou 
with tho saci'od and sabhatical nuiuhi'r; but it is a grave fact tliat 
diaries the Twelfth is I’liarlca tins Twedflb only by a reckoning 
of Charleses tho first of whom ia place<l at some unfixed date 
between the year of the world 2045 and tlie year of tho world 
2704. Between those dates, and before Odin, reigned Charles Ibo 
First. In one famous legend tho fir-st Karl, together with the 
first Smith, were both called into being by a sjiecial exorcise of 
the creative power of Odin ; but hero Odin himself is less ancient 
than Karl. Our English fashion ha.s rather gone tho other way ; 
we have dropped our royal reekoning of kings whom wo might 
fairly have counted. Tho first l^dward after the Conquest was in 
his own days called Edward tlm I’ourth ; and the tii-st Charles 
Stewart might with more ri;jis(»u have been called Charles the 
Second, on the strength of Ceorl King of the West Suxona, than 
the real Charles the Sixth of Sweden was called Charles the 
Twelfth on the strength of six douhlftil or imaginary Karls, one 
of whom came before Otlin. 

J'rederick the Second again is an Emperor who stands out by 
bis number quite as distinctly as if ho liad any descriptive sur¬ 
name. lie was indeed “ Stupor Mundi,” as Otto the Third hhd 
been Mirabilo Mundi ”; but. the name has not stuck to him as the 
red beard of his grandfatlior has stuck to him in all tongues. Still 
there is all the ditl'ereuco in the world between Frederick the 
Second and Frederick the Third. This last Emperor the wotld 
seems jjretty well agreed to set down ns No. 3, though there 
is .souittimes 11 certain wdsh in Austrian quarters to make him 
No. 4 on the strength of that Frederick of .\ustria who dis¬ 
puted tho crown with Lewis of Bav^aria. The Ottos again are 
always counted from tho first Saxon King of the name, though 
there were not wanting some who were anxious to i*eckon Otto tho 
(Inuit as “ Otlio tho Scscond,” on the strength t)f Marcus Salvius Otho, 
Such a way of reckoning might have givon Mr. Smith further 
round for musing. But tho gap which this reckoning makes 
utweou the first and the second Otho ia only a few centuries wider 
than the gap which .sepoJ-Jites the first and tlie second Tiberius. 
'Ibis lai>t reckoning again can hardly bo justified for the Emperor 
who i.s coramouly called Claudius was just as much Tiberius as his 
uncle, and we dare say tliat wo might find others if we were to 
look through all tho Imperial prtnnomvin. 

But tho names and numbers which w'O would specially commend 
to Mr. JSmilh’s c-iro are those of tho riiilips, w'hethcr of Macedonia, 
K'ranco, or {Spain. Nobody doubts for a momout who is meant 
if wc .speak of Bhilip the Second ■, it is lie of Spain and nobody 
elso. 'liio French Philips are so well provided for by nicknames 
that WB almo.st forget their uumberg. It would take a little thought, 
if we hoard of Philip the Second and Philip tho Fifth, to see that 
the princes meant were those who are so familiar by the names of 
I’hibp Augu.stus and Philip tho Fair. But Philip the Second 
might h.-tve stai’ted Mr. Smith’s ditliciilties with much better reason 
than Mahomet the Second. It is much easier in reading Spanish 
history to foi^jot that there was a I’hilip tho First than to forget 
in reading Ottoman history that there was a Mahomet the First. 
Charles the Fifth seems at lii-st sight to bo all aunts and grandfathers, 
without any parents. Ills father died so soon, and his mother was 
SQ long before she died, that both scorn to pass out of sight. One is 
Roraotimes really tempted to usli whether there ever was a Philip the 
First. If, by any good chance, tho patron saint of Spain had been 
St. Philip and not St. James, we might oasily bo ^iven to Mr. 
Smith's theory, and conceive that the ultra-Catholic King was 
No. 2, tho saint himself being No. i. There are, we believe, 
some very scrupulous people who speak of the John of Franco who 
was taken at I'oitiers as John tho Second, on the strength of a 
little John whose life was so very short that ho might easily bo 
forgotten. But as there never was a John tho Third, the qu^tion 
os to his munber became of no practical importance; otherwise, if 
John of Valois lived on in history as John the Second, we might 
easily bo thriven to seek for John the First, os we may easily be 
(Kiven to seek for our first Philip, and as Mr. Smith is driven to 
seek for his first Mahomet. 

Lastly, there are those princes who have different numbers in 
difterent ports of their dominions. We have already spoken of tho 
difficulties arising from the Emperor Charles the Fifth being also 
Charles the First of Castile; and we certainly would not undertake to 
say offhand what was his number io each of hiaendless kii^oms, 
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duchies, and Counties. To sny nolbing.of iJeSries of Reius» wiio 

are beyond uh, the Imperial Henries Sometimes get a Httle 
pawling on account of the difference in the Cennan andlfliUan 
reckoning.' The Germans uatuvolly cwunt.ond the Italians as natu¬ 
rally leave out, the firat Henry of Saxony, whom wo u^ to call 
Henry tho Fowler, till wo lately liad orders from Ids own duchy 
to coU him so no longer. In our own country, when the late King 
came to the crown, somo ingenious person remarked with perfect 
truth that he was William the First of Ilauovcr, William 
the Second of Iroland, William. tho Third of Scotland, 
and 'William the Fourth of England. Tho ingouioua reckoner 
did not go on to add that in the islands of Guernsey, Jforsey, 
Aldernoy, .Sarlc, and a few still smaller, ho was undoubtedly 
^yillialn tho Fifth Duke of the Normans. So tho William last liefote 
him was no leas plainly First of Ireland, Second of Scotland, Third 
of England, Fourth of Normandy, and Tenth of Orange. To bo 
anru the Orongo reckoning is not quite undoubted. Tho Princes 
of Orange are reckoned in more way.s than one*, but the one 
who ii Common to Orange and England was the Tenth ac¬ 
cording (0 one rpckoniog, and it is the miinber that sounds 
best. And the Princcd of Orange have one advtvntago; a piece, 
perhaps not of genuine history, but at least of genuine legend, 
provides thorn with a saint as their first WTUiam. But the differ¬ 
ence of reclaming among his niiccessors would aocm to show that 
Ihei'o were smiie nmon^ the genealogists of the House of Orange 
who felt towards William the JSaiut as Mr. Smith feels towards 
Maliomet tho Prophet, and who from an uncouscious feeling of 
revoi'cuco shianlv from speaking of him as William the First, 


THE LORDS’ COMMITTEE ON INTEMPERANCB:. 

^piIE Lords’ Commitlcu on Intemperance have made a first 
J- lloport eontaiuiug tlie evidence taken up to Easter. Tho 
witnesse.i exnmined woro chielly from Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Birmingham, and Uioso who care to go into the question in detail 
will find a large body of statistics relating to the drunkenness of 
these threo towns. The Oothenburg system, which will be found 
set out with gi*cat fulness in Mr. Ghamberlain’s evidence, has 
been so lately under discussion in Parliament that nothing need 
be .said about it here. The point of most interest in the evidence 
«)f tho liiveipool and Manchester witnesses is the comparative 
merits of free licongiiig and restriction, Mr. Samuel Bathbone is 
till* principal advocate of the former system, and Mr. J. A. Brtmner 
of thehiiU'r. It is to ho noU‘d that Mr. Ratbbono one of 
the magiistrates who were most strongly opposed to free lioeiisiog 
when it was actually introiluced in Liverpool. Tbe experiment had 
been tried in the tirst instanco at the will of a very small 
majority of the magistrates *, and, as soon ns the composition of 
the bench was altered, it wns abandoned at the will of another 
small majority. Mr. Hathbone says that free licensing was 
favoured by some of tho older and more experienced magis¬ 
trates, .‘iiid opposed by younger men on grounds wmch 
were mainly theoretical. He himself did bis best to get it 
abolished, partly hecauso he disliked to see the Liverpool bunch 
administering the law indirect opposition to all the other licensing 
justices in the country, and partly because he was led away by tho 
staU'ment that there is a direct relation between the namlier of 
public-houhos and tho amount of drunkenness. He has since con¬ 
vinced liimself that no such connexion exists. Whether be is 
right or wrong on this point wa will not undertake to say, for the 
simple reason that it scorns very doubtful whether the statistics 
that are forthcoming on this part of the subject point to any pre¬ 
cise or nnifoum conclusion. There are so many caus^ which may 
contribute to the increase or decrease of drunkenness in any given 
year or in any given district, and, bo long as the amount of 
drunkenness can only be measured by the number of persons eop- 
victed, there is no certainty whether there ia really more drunkei^ 
ness or only a more prompt detection of what drunkenness therl is: 
Consequently the attempt to prove either conclusion by figures 
must tor the present be abandoned as hopeless. The defence of 
free licensing must ho conducted on other lines, and when so con¬ 
ducted it will he seen to have very great advantages over its rival. 

It is necessary to imderatand at the outset what it is that we hope 
to effect by special legislation on tho liquor traffic. In the first 
place, the object of legislation is not to stop drinking. That is a 
matter with which neither Parliament nor magistrates have any 
concern. A man lias as much right to drink a pot of beer or 
a glass of spirits as he has to eat a mutton chop, fetweon those 
who hold this view and prohibitionists of every school there ia a 
great gulf fixed. In the second place, the object of legislation is 
not to stop drunkenness as such. It is a very lamentablo thing 
that a man should muddle away his time, ms brains, and hia 
money in tho public-house; but it is ctpially lamentable that he 
should muddle away hia time and money m a biUlard-suloon or bis 
brains in a music-hall. It is not the business of Parliament to 
ensure that men lead sober and industrious lives. You can 
no more moke men useful by Act of Parliament than you 
can make them virtuous by Act of Parliament. Drunken- 
I ness, however, differs from most other vices in this~that it is 
provocative of a great amount of disorder, and very often of posi¬ 
tive crime. In so far as it leads to one or the other, Parhament 
has a right to deal with it. Ju$t as there are many actions 
which in themselves might be harmless but which become hurtful 
because, if permitted, they would lead to a breach of the peace; so 
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draokenness, wkldh hi Itielf is harmless except to the druokaxdf vlU piohably escape by a free recourse to perjuiy. If it were 
becomes hurtfid reason of the consequences to which it is cod* only on this ground that failure was to be apprehended) the;y 
stantly found to kad. As a matter of police rogulation, therefore, might be ready to talco their chance; but w-heu this prospect^ is 
it is within the oompolencb of Parliauient to punish di*imkenneaa added to the prt)hablo uriwilliDgneaa of the mngist^te to convict, 
whenever the connexion bet^veen it uud either disoidor or crime is tUo risk is greater tiiun lluy can; to incur, 
sufficiently visible. Tliisis the justilicsition of affixing a penalty 

to drunkenness in a public highway. It is foand as a matter of n.— r-T:-*rr:-rr= 

eiXperieuco that, under these civcumst.ances, druukonnoss is exceed¬ 
ingly provocative of disorder; and when this chain of cause and FUIES IN THIiATItTCS. 

eff^t has been established, there is m> rniofl to wait until the cHoct 

has been produced in a parliculaT instance. A njtin who i.s foimd | ri’llIK Solort Comniitti c of tlie TTous(3 of Ooinmons which wa.s 
drunk in the street has no right to plead that he did not know hoi J- uppoiuUd l:ic>t jciu' to iiupiiro into the constitution .and 
was doing any harm. So nuicli hanu has cornu from this causothat * elllcif'uev of the Mctr.»}iolitim Kins llrigado, and the most oilectivp 
Parliament is only ombodying the cuuiuon sense of the community me ms of proA iding I'm ihor sneuril y fioin loss of life and iiroporty 
in a law when it iiKilo'S dnmkuuni'as under these circiinisUnces a hy liio, has so fur uccnniplishcd its Uifck tluit it has produced a 
legal olfeuco. Further than this, the couililious of the rol.'iil hullv) I’lnc-liook cont.iiiniig the evidciu-o taken as to tho working 
trade in liquor are sufficiently exceptional to justify eveep- ,q’ the ilri^i.ule, aud ilie j.-eueral avranecmeiits inade for the pro- 
tional legiftlation. In other trades tho o\il Unit is done by tocLhoi of Loudon in rcg.ird to lire-*, mid has noAV culored upon 
tempting a man to spend too much money is not ncees-junly anutlier hratirli of the nilijecl—tliat lelating to the precautions 
vUibie to tho UiMltT. A woman may impoverisli lier lui,-b.md by whicli are required in buildings (d* u .-pecia) cla.'-’S and exposed to 
buying loo many or too tino clothes, ora man may rum lii.s family piciiliar dangers, sueli us theulivs, ninsic-ii.alls, and oilier places of 
by buAing pictures. Jlut tho milliner or th« pictme-deuler may, public uumsement. honus time will no doubt i‘lap^.p before tho 
and piobably doea, know nothing about the iucumo of his cus- (>vid<'ii( o 011 this (piesljon is printeii in liill; but in the meautimo 
tomor; and the question whether such or such an outhiA is or is ilu* simiiuiirics of it hicl] have apj'o.a'ed m the newspapers are 
not extraviigflut altogether (lenends on tliis fuel. Ihit the publican siillioient to sliuw wlml the present sysleiu of supervision anioiinta 
who supplies liquor to a diuiikou man knuAvs periecfly wtdl wlnit to, uiitl (he* diivclion in A\hieJi Mchuiiee would seem to ls3 necessary, 
beisdoiiig; and the Legislature luiiy fairly buy to him, You sJiall Jiol'orn dealing AVitli tho inliirmalioii thus tuiAplied, which relates 
not bo alk)wed to make money by bringing your ciibtouK'r.'. Inlo a eveluMvcly to rlio jire.-cnt sl.ile of things, it may be worth whilo 
fitAite iu w'liich they Avill prob.ilily he di-orderly, uiul possibly go brietly to ('vpluiu the authority Avlnch the Jjord (’hmulxirlain 
on from disorder to crime. Aor sliall you be sihowetl to ])ly your of tlie Itoyal Uoii«eliold--who is not to bo c.oiifonndod Avilh 
trade ill w03s which have been proA'ed to hav»i a spi'eial tendency tho herediiary Lord Lrcat Oliamlierlain Avho has charge of tlio 
to produce thustMuirtchiefs. This much of indepeudeneo you must Houses of Larliaimmt--exercises over the theatres. In tlie first 
euireuder in ilcfurcnco to the needs of public order and good iustuueo it was derived from the n^yal prerogative, hut it has in 
go\<u-ijJui;hL ainl hi consideration of the money you cau make Avilli laior times been deliiual by a coiiplo of stulutes - the lo George II. 
the cLiuoimt of independence that is bdt you. The hours during ^*737) and the 6 it 7 Victoria (1843). Tho laller Act, Avhich is 
which you are allowed to keep your shop open mu»l. bo regii- still 111 force, providu.-j that tho lau’d Ohambtrlain for thn lime 
latud ; you must give free eulranco to the jiolicA- Avhenever they being is empoAvored to grant licences for theatres Avithiu the limits 
wish to satisfy tliomselves that you are not dtuiig ariylliiiig in ()f iL* racLvopol's, and wherever tluMv is a royal rt.'->iAleuce, and to 
violation of the law; and if you ui any AAay miuister to drunken- IriAC a certain jurisdiction u\ei‘ tlnLc establislnueiits. Thus a 
ness, as di;»tiiict Irom drinking, you must tike the coiisequenct:s. theatre cannot he opeiiud without a liecmee from this lunotionary ; 

TlierJAj sA;om to bo tho limits Avilhin which P.arlianient amii ami it is a condition of the grant of one that the manager shall be 
usufuliy iiJlur.oTo with the liquor traffic, and it will bu seen that bound to ‘Lluly and ropuhoiy obserAe, perlorm, and obey tho rules 
there is not nno of them Avhich is not satislied I'y a Avcll-iinarigod Avhich sh.'ill be in foico at anytime during tliecuiToncy of tho 
plan of freo licensing. More than this, them lu-t one of thi-m licence for the regulatbm of siiidi theutm, and lliat he shall provide 
whicli ia not .sitished moro completely by a system of free licensing personal secuiity and two sureties to e certain amount lor stamring 
than by aoy other. The objtiot of tho rest.r rivo systems the payment of any penalties Avhich mch m m iger may be adjudged to 
fiystema, that is, which regulate the uiimbor of puhhc-luuisea either jaiy for breach of tin; “aid rules or any of the provisions of the sniil 
with ivlerAUice to the imniliur of the inhabitants, or to tlio dmisity Act,” By tlio eighth cluu^o of the. Art Uu' la*rd fTiamherlain has 
of tho population, or to llio wishes of the riiUjpjiAers, or to tlio poAver to su'^pend a lici nee for such liiiie as he bliall seo lit. The 
^udgimmt of the inagiitrates—is to dimiuibh opportiiijili('S for drink- )iirif.uiotion which Avas thusestiibii.-dicil was at lirst chielly conliiied 
ing. Of course, if those opportunities are rwducwl below a certain to the censorship of plays, but Ims now been extended to 
dcgrcAi of frt'<iuoucy, to gut drunk in a public-house l«*coiuo8 a matter tlm construction ainl litlinga of theatres; and it is with tho 
of more or less jdiAsical ilifficulty. But, unless this proces-s of re- latter only that we am now conoenied. In tin; lucunoTaiidum 
ductiou is carried so far as to bealmoi-t uialkstinguishable from pro- ijt reference to Mr. Bonnf's appointment as Inspector of Theatres, 
hihitioM, tlh;n3 is no evidenc*3 that it does dimimsli dninkunueas. tho Lord Chamberlain of that day roinaiLs that his “ attention 
The man Avho takes pleasure in getting drunk Avill make cori-idcr- has been directed to tho improvennmt of theatres, A'spucially as re- 
able sacrilices to gut his pleiisuro. If I hero Avero only one gards a proper space being nilorded to the public, not only in the 
public-house to evAuy milt! of street, it 1*4 the people who tlviiiklxicause boxi‘9, but more particularly in tlio pit and goUeiicH, with a \iew 
they are ihnsty that would sullbr. I’ho man avIio drinks because to ensuring by such nriAingeniunts I'lcreasod comlort, order, and 
ho likes to gut dnmk would cheerlully go the i*\tra dibtance decency, and al.so as regards a riioro pet feet systum of lighting .and 
rather than bo deprived of his enjoyment. Under tho fme ventilation, security from lire, and an easy egress in tho cnsti. of a 
licensing syblein the eamo or heavier penalties coukl be imposed suddeu panic " ; and therekwo Im directs tho inspector to look afbii* 
on drunkeiimifeii, tho same reguktiona could he made as to Urn these tliiiig.s. It will he thins so.m tliat tho Lord Chamborlainh 
Tioura during which public-houses shall bo opAju, the same puniUi- authority over the the tlie.s has a aaIiU* range, and ia clo.arly in- 
ment could be inflicted on tlie publican in tho A^vuiit <;f his teud<;d to bu-xorcised,not in mere fonmiLulmonitions to managers, 
supplying liquor to men already drunk. And, 0.9 a matter of hat as a mc.ms of real and pr.tclic.al control; uud it is to ho 
fact, those things, which are done alter a lashion nmler tlio rc- hoped that this elenicntary point wdll ho found clearly set forth 
Strictivu teysteiu, would ho done very much more perfectly untler in tho supplomentary IJlue-hook when it uppenrs, inasmuch us it 
a syatein of Ireo licensing. At present the publicau's trade is in settles tho question of the Lord Chamberlain’s legal powers, 
the nature of a monopoly—not of course a very strict or as.-iured ^uch, then, being tho nature of the office, we turn to the ovidenco 
monopoly, but a monopoly all the same. Almost every where the tif the officials for un account of tho manner in Avhich its duties 
magistmtos take into account tho nimibor of public-houfW’s are discharged. Mr. W. 0. Poiiftoiiby Fane, who holds tho 
already existing in a district in deciding on applications fur position of Controller in this department, with Avldch he has hoeii 
new licoDites, and inasmuch us this nect'.ssurily opcr.atus in connected for twenty years, and who has peisorially inspected all 
eomodegree as a protection against competition, it convert'^ tlic the thonlrcs, thu.s describes the process of in.spection:—“Prior to 
oxi8ti% licences into property. It is only human neluro licensing-day, tho 19th of Sejptomber,witnei»9, accompanied by a pro- 
that a magistrate should give some weight to this fact when fessional survoyor,-visited the different theatres for the purpose-of 
tho owner of a licence ia charged with breaking tho law. iimpection. They wont from collar to garret, and carefully inspected 
Tho punishment which he must inflict, if he is to carry out the condition of the doors, the state of the gas-tittings, the chun- 
the intention of tho Act of Parliament, is really a much greater doliors, tho cellars, and thq water supply. Tho inspections always 
punishment than he thinks Iho case demands. The for- took place in the day-lime, when the theatres were empty. lie had 
J'eitui'e of a licence, which follows as a matter of coiii*9o visited the theatres at night when they were full,^ but of course no 
oiler a certain numbor of convictions have been endorsed on regular inspection could take place then.” 'Ah a general description of 
it, is a confiscation of a valuable property, in which the the Avay in which the inspection is performed, this no doubt 
erring puUicau has perhaps invested a considerable sum of seems to show that it is done in a thorough and ciu^ful manner; 
^ money, C'r Avhich belongs to another person who is no way re- but when we look into details we get a little more light on the 
epoosible for the publican’s sins, Consequently the magistrate subject. I'or example, Mr. Fane expresses a decided opinion that 
deals with the publican in a different spiht from that in which “ the measures token to prevent fire end to secure the e^ness of the 
he would deal with a grocer or a baker, and tho trade which the audience in tho event of an alarm wore satisfactory!^; and tho 
law meant to be treats with exceptional severity is really treated professional surveyor naturally shares the same conviction. It 
with exceptional leniency. Nor is this the only ill result of a may bo doubted, however, whether this favourable view is cou- 
ivstom which makes a licence property. Tho more a man has to sistent with actual facts. Tho value of Mr. Fane's judgment 
fight for, the harder, usually speaking, will he fight, and the on such matters may ho gathered from tho admiration and 
method by which a publican tights is usually subornation of approval which he bestows on the Criterion and Op^m Comique 
witnesses. The Liverpool police, Mr. llathbone says, ore often thoaires as models of perfeotion—the former of which is, 
deterred tram proceeding against a publican by the knowledge that in point of fact, simply an underground cellar into which the 
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aadiencd has to descend in going in, and &om wbich it has 
to ascend Bt<3cp Btaii*s in corning out; while the latter is ap^ 
preached from the Strand through a subterranean tunnel into 
which a visitor has to dive on entering, and from which he has to 
climb into the body of the house. The hord Ohamberiaiu’s In¬ 
spector holds that the Criterion is not built on a dangerous 
principle, and that it is ono of the best theatres in London in re¬ 
gard to safety and vonlilation; and also that the Ojpum Comique is 
the “ most fortunately placed theatre in l^ondou/ in consequence 
apparently of possessing the great advanUtgcs wa have just 
described. In the lalln* (uifto, he says, “the audience are per¬ 
fectly safe; they wight be drowned, but they certainly 
could not bo burned.'’ This way bo consoling to some 
perfrous ; hut there are other.s who may remember that, apart 
from the risk of heini^^ drowned or burnt, the audience m n 
theatre has a (‘.banco ol being crushed to death in pitsaages over¬ 
crowded by a pauic-strickon throng, and tiiat it is therefore de¬ 
sirable that the egress, although it ciimK)t in all coses be perfectly 
lovclj should be uu ea.'sy descent, instead of a troublesome movement 
up and down. Mr. Fane also caleuhitc.s that, on an averjige, most of 
tlio London t.heiitri*8 can be cleared in live or six, or, at t)ie most, 
seven minutes, and hoy.s that ho has liinnelf stjen ono cleared in 
two luinutos. A .11 this of courst; may be true, though, from our 
own observation, wc should doubt whether, whatever may be 
the possibilities of the niultor, audiences do, ns a matter of 
fact, got out .so quickly; indeed it is known that many ]ie(>plc 
think it prudent U) leave before the curtain fall.s. Kowever 
that may be, the question is not whether the meana of egress 
are sufficient for a quiet, orderly, and comparatively leisurely 
crowd, hut whether they will allow elhow-roorn to a crowd 
ill a sLalo of wild pmiic. 'I'he witness himself aclomwledgod 
that there was not so much danger from tiro as from panic, 
and that the great tiling in .«uch a case was to get the ^leople 
out of the huni-e as quickly as posuMo; and he addl'd that ho 
would rather trust to the width of the ihuirs and passages than 
lo iiny'other cmitrivaiico, and that if theatres wore going to bo 
rebuilt, he would recoinmeiid that tin re should be \vi<li'r doors 
and pas.sagea. '’Jiilrf l.s of course uu aJinivsion that the doors and 
pussiig"s of certain thcatii-.s aie, not at pieseiit sulliciently wide for 
wafoty in n panic; yet Mr. J'ane would allow them to remain n& iJiey 
are, to the diinger of the public. “ Thi'. li<»rd ('humbevlain, ’ ho 
said, “ hiid not felt, it his duty lo interfere, soemg that the 
theatres were safe under ordiuarv eircunisl.auees, and seemg also 
that hi' Could not give any .ofli'Cl to an order e.vcepL by refusing 
tile licence.” The answer to this i.s that, though no doubt lh(‘ 
theatres are in an ordinary w.av safe enough, there is always a 
po.'^dibility of a lire, or, at imy rate, of a panic; and that it i.s 
iit'cesHiirv to provide fur tlie .s.aff'ty of uu audieiico not only 

iiLider oi’dimirv circumsl.iiices," when people are cool and col¬ 
lected, and able to l;ike. care of themselves, hut, above all, 
under ovtraordinary circuiustanceF, such as a lire or panic 
Nothing can be more ab'^urd and futile, than to mako arraiige- 
meuts of this kind on the as.smnjilion that overylliing i.s in¬ 
variably lo go on ill an ouliimiy way, and to neglect making 
any preparation lor emergencies which, though they may not be 
frequent, may happen at uny time. The strength of a chain is 
the lAri'iiglli of its weuke.st link; and it cannot be said that 
adi'quato protection is given to the public by a system whichtrii.sta 
to an audience always marching out of a thoalre like a regiment 
on pariulo, and makes m^irovisioa I’or a tumultuous rush of panic- 
stricken people. 

Mr. Faao having thus admitted that some of tho theatres are at 
the pre.seiit mumeut in a dangerous condition, the question arises 
why the Lord Lhsitiberlaiu’s authority is not exerted in order to 
compel the defaulting managere to make adequate arrangements 
for public safety. Jlis explaiiatinn of the paralysis of the depart¬ 
ment m this respect is that, “ if tin? measures talcon by a manager 
wore not satiafaclory, the Lord Chamberlain has no power to en¬ 
force the requirements which he deems necessary, except by 
taking the extreme step of refusing the licence, and in no instance 
has that been done.” Any one, however, who turns to the Act 
of Victoria 6 & 7, will sue that the Lord Chamberlain is fully 
autliorized either to refuse or to ausjwnd a licence foi such time 
as ho may iix, and also to inliict penalties os a punishment for a 
. breach of any of the regulations which he lias hud down. And 
why is this not done Y If a manager is wilfully imporilling the 
lives of theatre-gum’s, why should the Lord Uhamberlain 
be.^itate to execute Iho law -vybich it i-s his business to carry 
out, and which is expressly inteuded as a means of securing 
public safety, and estreat the security P On this point we 
uavo also the evidence of the Lord Ohamberloin himself, 
who tells us that “his powers are practically limited to 
the refiowal or refuaM of licences at Michaelmas, but occasionally 
be made suggestions to the managers of tlieatres with a view of 
securing the protoction of those establishments from ike but, if 
tlie managers refuse to do what he wants, he has no means of deal¬ 
ing with them except by putting the law in force, which he shrinks 
from doing. This of course shows that he has never taken the 
trouble to read the Act* which he is appointed to enforce; and 
further his own experience contradicts his opimnns. Once, 
it seems, he bad actuall}r the coura^ to give notice to the 
managers of the Vaudeville—one oi the most ill-constructed 
and dangerous houses in London—that, if they continued the 
practice of blocking up the gt^ways with chains, they must 
nox expect the renewal of thek licencje, and this had ** the desired 
edect,’^ though previously his remonstidhcee bad beea^ treated 


with the utmost contempt. He also admits that ^ the 
conditloa of some of the smaller thoatrea is so unsatisfto* 
tory that the consequences of a p^^p, which at any time might 
occur, would bo tearful.” Tms’is notorious, and yet ^e 
Lord Chamberlain is content to allow the public^ to be 
constantly exposed, to his own knowledge, to this dreadful 
fate, rather than resort to the “ extreme act of reusing a licence.” 
The effect of his intimation in the VaudeviUo case should have 
shown him that even a threat of conoelliag a licence has some¬ 
times a wholesome efibet; and there can be no doubt tb^at, if this 
wore done moro resolutely and systematically, a groat deal might 
be accomplished for the safety of the public. Considering the 
fearful consequences of a fire or panic, it is ridiculous to pretend 
tliat the withdrawal from a contumacious manager of a licence, 
the privilogtis of which ho abuse.s, is too heavy a punishmenk In 
any cose, it is the only way of bringing him to nis senses. The 
Lord Ohaiuberlain also remarked that, as long as the tipping to ser¬ 
vants of the theatres went on, ho despaired of being able to enforce 
the regulations as to the comfort of audicnc.es olfectusLlly. It is 
notorious that, in regard to all the points enumerated in the Ijord 
Chambcrlain’e memorandum, quoted above, the managers are now 
allowed to do very much ns they like; and that the comfort, 
order, and decency,” and also the perfect system of lighting, 
ventilation, and security from firo and easy egress in the cose of a 
panic,” are, except in the way of mere verbal advice, entirely 
iiogluchMl. The atmospLei'e in most theatres is as poisonous as 
the reiVcslimouts; and nolhiug can lie inure iuducoroos than the 
clo.se por> 50 iial contact which is forced upon men and women by 
the iiiirrowne.ss of the fitall passages. As for the sort of people who 
are irsiuilly employed in “ tlio front of the house,” and whose chief 
husinebs bucrtiH to he to levy black mail, and to insult visitors who 
will nut submit to their impudent oxtortione, they are a disgrace 
to the theatres whm’o they are allowed. J 3 ut this would soon be 
sot to rights if the proper pressure woro applied to managers. 

It is not Hurprisiug to near the Lord (Jhatubcrlain, under such 
circumstances, suggesting that his officxj ought to be relieved of a 
respuasihilily for which it is so obviously iucompetorit. In regard to 
the dramatic censwrship tlio work is done, on the whole, judiciously 
and efficiently; but the inspection of theatro.s is clearly of the most 
cuv.'^ury and superlicial kind, and littlo Wttor than a farce. It iis 
said that in the case of new theati'es particular attention is |)aid 
to the means of egro.ss and precautions against firo”; but new 
thentros are rarely built, and the peril to which the public is ex-* 
posed iH the toleration of existing huildipgfl which do not comply 
with th ' vv*cll-ullcler^lood and indispensable conditions of safety. 
It i.-* ca>.y to understand iliat it may be inconvenient and expen- 
.'iive for tho owners of these houses to put them in a proper state 
witli adequate accoinmodation inside and adequate means of egress. 
Any oue w)io considers tho matter at all must sco that a theatre, 
from its peculiar construction and tho uses to which it is put, 
requires to he very closely looked after; for though it is true that 
the Hclual burning of iheatniS i.s usuallyattendi'd with comparatively 
little I0.S.S of life, there is a constant danger of sudden panic, of 
which, when it occur'<, tho effects are often, as in Brooklyn, of the 
most appalling chariicter. Tho verdict of tho jury on that tenrible 
catastrophe was that the Ibeatro was constructtKi in a substantial 
and satisfactory manner, ami tliat tho destruction of life was due 
to tlie inexcusable neglect of the management; there being no 
responsible bead of tho servants of the theatre or discipline’ 
among them; the uppllauces for theextinguiBlimeut of tire upon 
the stago or in the dies being w'hoUy inadequate; the lire-hoae- 
not being kept in its place and use; and thora being a culpable 
neglect in one of the exits from the theatre being so effectoaJly 
closed as to resist the ell'orls of several j^rsons who attemptecl 
to force it. Now there can bo little doubt that in some of the 
London theatres many of these conditions exist, and n^ht at any 
moment produce a terrible calamity. The Brooklyn jury, among 
other sugge.stioDs,recoinmendod two things which are much wanrin^ 
also o^er here—a strong brick wall extending from cellar to roof,, 
and dividing the stage from the auditorium; and the employ¬ 
ment of a special stuff' in theatres whose sole duty should be 
to attend to tho hydrants and other precautions against &‘q whmi- 
ever there was an audience in the house. There con be no doubt 
that what is must urgently required in our own theatres is a body 
of regular ff remen, with adequate experience and under proper com¬ 
mand, whose pre'jence would give confidence to an audienco, as 
w'onld also tlie knowledge that iho hydrants were being attended 
to by coinpetetH lirmds, and that a strong wall divideci the stage 
from the rest of the house As we have said, we must postpe^ 
delailod criticism till the complete evidence has been produ^.; 
but there can bo little doubt tliat a strong case will be fouQid to- 
have been made out, not only for relieving the Lord Chamberlain 
of tile duty which that functionarv oaid Iris nred6ceB8(%» have so 
long neglected of protecting the public from tne special dangers of 
theatres, but also for eBtabUshing a general system of inspection 
and regulation in regard to all cla^s of large public buildings. 


TICTUEE EX 01 BITIONS. 


A ny one who wanted to moke an easy answer to the accusation. 

of wont of artistic taste frequently brought against Loglish 
people might point to the number of pioturo-gallerieB now <^n in 
London. To this it might be replied that quality is or move 
importance than quaikfiity, and no dcuibt the freqiien<y with whM 
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certain exMlntions ore opened has in some respects an evil influ¬ 
ence. It would be easy to ntmie artists who are led by this, nincmg 
other causes, to sacrifice care V) rapidity of production, and who, 
havit^ found that a peculiar mannerism is n safe attraction to a 
oertaiti number of people, rely oontcntedly upon this, without 
making any experiment after further progress in their art. And i 
an evil result of this is that, as in other arts, wlicnever aucli n man- 
nerietn has been proved successful, a number of imitators will 
spring up, some of whom might liave done good original work if 
tuey had not yielded to the imitative tendency. Several instances 
of this might bo pointed out in the present exhibition of the 
Society of rninters in Water Colours, and perhaps the most glaring 
among them is Mrs. Allinghani’s Old Mens Gardens, Olielsca Hos¬ 
pital'" (139), which is a very evident and equally unsuccessful 
atU'inpt at reproducing the etiect of the late Mr. Walker’s “ Jlrn- 
bour of I'lel'uge.” Something of that painter’s trick of 
colour, exaggerated however to a disagreeable ox lent, 

haa been caught *, but of the imagination and fueling 

which gave charm to his work there is nothing. One turns with 
pleasure from this to “ The riongh ” (82), by Mr. Artliuv Hopkins, 
which may be said to bo in the school of Mr. A\'nlker, without 
bciug a servile imitation. The general ciroct of InndscHpe is very 
like that of an oil-picture of JNIr. Walker’s wliich trealed the same 
subject; hut one sees true feeling in the work, ami there tiro both 
force and originality in the bringing out of the dillerent charnel er¬ 
istics of the horses, ono of whicit is doing honest hard work, while 
tho other takes advantage of this to indulge his laziness, 
figure of the man in tin* foreground i.s less suecessfe’; and another 
picture by Mr. Hopkins, “The Geiuiis of tlie Village” (57), is 
spoilt by too close imitation of .Mr. Walker’s peculi.ir scheme of 
colour. Aa a contrast to the ilnngers of imitation, wo may point to 
“O'Hnra’s To-wor Height, Gibraltar ” (f/ij, by ]Mr. Sam. "^I'. (I. 
Evans, which, with vlireo other xn orka (149, 159, 174), by tlic sum* 
artist, may claim originality for their complete lalseness in colour, 
drav^ng, and composition. Originality of the wrong kind is found 
als« 3 , though in a far le.s 9 degree, in the “ Water Jhibies ” (71), of 
Mr. Albert Goodwin, where irutli of colour has been altogeiher 
sacrificed to a desire for a fantastic elfeci. Another picture by the 
same artist, “ Herring in the Hay” (bi), a by no means nusacce,^«- 
ful attempt at ono of the ditlicult ofi'ects, of light on the sea in whicJi 
Mr. Brett excels, is, we think, the best of IMr. Goodwin’s pre.srnt 
contributions, though it is run hard by the Arabian Night ” ('?o), 
which is a very delicate rendering of a peculiar eJTuct. 'fhai 
clever and prolific arti.st Mr. J. I). Watson sends only Ibnr coniii- 
butions, of which the best, to our thinking, ‘r« -‘A Jliver-side 
Pastoral” (140^, in which there i.s a lino etfuet ol light rind shadt*, 
while the texture of the rocks .snd moss in the foreground 
admirably true. Next to this liiinga “ Sirocco Day, V^enice ’’ (141 ), 
which i.s in some xvuxs the most satisfactory of JMi.ss Glam 
Moiitalba’s customary representiition.s of Venetian scones, many 
of whicli tiufier much jrom the great want (*f transparency in 
tho water. Mr. Goodall in hi.s “Venice” (145) has riuight a 
warmer glow than i.s found in Mis.M Moiitalb.Vs pain lings, but hia 
work is wanting in broddih and gradation, Mr. Naftel, wdio lias 
too great a tendency to what may bo called elaborate frippery of 
. execution, is at hia be.st in tlio present exhibition in “ (lookhimi 
Church ■’ (37), which is an extremely pretty and delieat*. if some¬ 
what tricky, piece of work, needIes.Hly injured by the intnxluction of 
a red piece of drapery in the punt lying ag.ainst the shore, which is 
out of keeping with the general tone. Mr. II. Moore, in “ Tho First 
Snow of Autumn on the 8ca Fell llango” (15), has stnick out a 
new line in which ho baa not as yet been particularly suceilisfnl. 
The best of hi8 contributions seems to us to he “A Grey 
Day, Yarmouth Jetty ” (94), which \s very careful and artistic, 
and in which the movement of tho sea is particularly good. Messrs. 
Fripp, S.-P. Jackson, David Cox, junior, and Frederick Taylor 
fiend works which are in the several arti.sts’ well-known manners 
lUid sustain their reputations. Mr. R. W. Macbeth has made a 
distinct success with his “Ghost Story” (219), which is very 
humorous without exaggeration ; Mr. Arthur II. Mnr.sh, in “Drift¬ 
wood ” (198), has caught something of llio feeling and power of M. 
Israels, and Mr. Branwhitu may set against tlie atrocious colour 
of histoid Lime Kiln ”(177) thedaring and clever treatment of 
“ 'Winter Twilight—a Black Frost ” (63), where the contrast 
between the cold foreground of ice and the warmth of light at thoh.ick 
is as striking as the painting of the ice is true. Mr. Alma Tadema’e 
“ Interesting Scroll ” (218) is not a very interesting picture. Tlic 
subject is dull, the tone unpleasantly cold, and for once the artist 
seems to fall below his usual level in his unequalled rendering of 
marble; but this defect seems partly due to the roughness of the 
paper employed. Mr. F. Powell's sea studies will De seen with 
interest, as will a spirited specimen (8) of Sir .Tohn Gilbert’s .still 
better-known martial efiects. From Mr. J. W. North comes only 
one work, “ Roses, Asphodel, and Cypress-—Algeria ” (67), which 
contains some exquisitely delicate painting in the foreground, and 
has throughout an unusually^tine tone, but is marred by a curious 
want of proportion between the foreground and distance. Mr. 
Birket Foster’s “Capture of a 32-Poundor ” (32) is marvellously 
hard, wid tho heap of shot on the left looks in its fruity texture 
as if intended to represent gi-ape-ahot in a literal sense. Mr. II. 
P. Riviere’s “ Dying Brigand” (187) is an admimhle, though uu- 
CpnscipMs, stroke of satire at tho melodrama of a past age. 

Ax flhe Exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Water Colours 
tve find, taking tho pictures in numerical order, two specimens 
(3, 19) of Mr. Aumonier’a clever work, of which the second is the 
Mtter, and is to be blamed only for the whiteness of the water, 


which is inconsistent with that of the sky. Mr, Lucas’s “ Last 
Purchase ” (24) is a clever caricature of an amateur looking at a 
new picture. Mr. Wimporis contributes three bright a mlp lea- 
sant bits of landscape (34, 57. 65), and the work of'Mr. "Wato 
May, who is reprcsi’iited by uiuo contributions, is remarkable for its 
care and skill. Two ]iroductions of great cleverness, Mr. Green’s 
“Ilnro They Gome! ”(38) and Miss Gow’s^Box at tliePanto- 
Tiiinu*” (84), seem less picUu-ea, properly so called, than elabo¬ 
rated versions of illusl rations for weekly papers~a fault which 
Mr. \V. Simp^oll has artistically avoided in bis sketches of 
“Dr. Sehliomaim’s I'Acavntions nt Mycen® ” ^91), and “The 
iVlorning after the ( Carnival ” (no). Mr. L. Haghe’s “ Summit of 
Grand Still” (95) is a very curious production. It seems to re¬ 
present a strange freak ou tlie part of a Scotch laird. A 
party of men, some clothed in serge or cloth cowls, some 
in waterproiif'i, are sc.-iliug a hill; ono is being dragged 
up niucli aguinst his will and much to the delight of a comrado 
xvliM juers at him; n party < if plaided gillies Keeps careful watch 
meanwhile over a bahket of jirovisioin). Examination of tho 
cata1iiL''in‘ shows that the picture represents the monks of the 
Giiiiide GJiartroiiftc making a pilgrimage to the highest peak near 
the iMoniiMlcry. Mr. IIroinley’s “Nearest Way to Church”(103) 
h:ih intentioiiiil and n-al humour of a light kind as well aa some 
very ‘.kilfiil jiniiiling. Mr. SycrJuis a clever and pretty sketch (119), 
and -Mr. Linton sends “Avc Maria” (149), in wliich the drawing 
and expiinsioii are excellent, while the colour is very un- 
h:i|i]>V. Mr. Ilngli Garter's Avork eeems to sliow that the 
jj.iiiiler is, as it Avmc, Irving to find a style; and Mr. 
LMi.tries L'attcvmolo’s ]iroduction9 in the school of Sir John 
Gilh rt avo tipiriled and Inoly. Gf two animal studies, bv Mr. 
.1. \\ olf (69, ^.v), the, second is tho better; tho first is too like a 
slLidy taken fioni a naturalist’s windoAV of stull'ed lish and birds, 
Mr. 10 . , 1 . Gregory, a young painter of great promise, has, we 
think, made a niistahe in soiddng inBpiraLion,}is from his “ 'Tween 
Acts” (2;,o) he .«Loms to have done, in the eccentric studies of M. 
Degaz. ilc mi!.’lit well leave the elaboration of the figures of 
clumsily made and uninteresting ballet-girls to the French 
ludiitor who cliooses to divide his time between such .studies and 
lliot-e of equally ugly and dull Aviushorwomcn. 

Foreign arl is well Tcprc.sentod at tho French Gallery in Pall 
■\InlI, and at that of MM. Goupil in Bedford Street. The foniier 
(vv)iiliition is almost above tho high level wo are accustomed to, 
contiiining as it ihie.s ninny intcrealing cxumj'les of such work 
as that of MM. Jules Breton, Israels, Diaz, Daubigny, Vibert, 
llougiieioau, Liinplieiraor, and others. In the French Gallory a, 
'■’mall .specimen of 8cnor Domingo's work may be conn'iin'd wilh 
intrrcBl wilh 31 . Meissoiiier’s “ 8ous le Balcon.'’ While the 
Spanish painter holds his oavti in expression of character and 
debiii, ho iias not yet found the .secret of the bold relief and truth 
Avhich M. Mei.s.sonier givc.s to his solitary figure. Several un- 
fini'-ln'd .sjiecimenH of Sehor F'ortuny’s work, the most important 
of wiiich i.s exhibited nt M 3 J. Gonpil’s gallery, scTve to bIiuw the 
immense Buperiority of the master’s work to that of the brilliant 
but bhollow school wliich followed him. 


Jl.\riNG AT NEWMARKT'.T AND EP.SOM. 

O F far greater iraptirtunco than anjMport that took place at 
Newnmrlvet last week was the anxiously expected meeting of 
the .1 ockey Club, at which it was understood that the fate of foreign- 
bred liorse.-i would be decided. At the last moment, however, so 
strong an appeal was made t() IxArd b^^jlmputh in favour of delay 
that ho coiKseiitcd to postpqgo hitf* resolutions till the Houghton 
week. Thii'A Fk'iicIi honpf*8 will at any rate have another season 
on the English turf, and English sportsmen will have ample 
opportunity for considering whetlier their presence on our mco- 
coiir.ses or their abstmee from them is likely to be the greater 
calamity. Many things may hamicn during the present season. 
Perhaps Cliamani may win the Two Thousand, or tho Derby, or 
bolh; and then owners who cannot breed hor8e.s equally good 
will clamour once more for the removal of tliose dangerous and 
objectionable rivals. I’erhaps Chamant may be beaten, and the 
French, horses generally may have a bad season ; and in that case 
we m.'iy cntcrtiiin more lenient feelings towards those enterprising 
sporl.smeii amoss tho Chnnuel who subscribe no inconsiderable pro¬ 
portion of the stakes which ouf horses pick up. AVe fear very 
muoli that pecuniary considerations are at tho bottom of all 
the disturbance, and that such considerations will carry tho 
day. If, then, tho second Qladiateur makes his appearance this 
year, it is only too likely that a spolio will be put in the wheel of 
any lusplrin^^ successor to his honours. After wliat took place at 
their meeting in the Graven week, we can hardly expect any 
course of action from tho Jockey Club save such as is dictated by 
the whim or tlio passion of the momeut. 

When it was announced that a member of the Club in¬ 
tended to move that tho minimum weight in handicaps should 
be roduci'd from 5 st. 7 Ihs. to 4st. 7 Ibsi^ ahuost every one thought 
that a joke was meant. It was doubted whether a seconder 
I would be found to support so extravagant a proposition; but, how- 
I ever that might be, it was token for pfrantM that the resolution 
would not bo seriously pressed. Great was the astonishment 
and dismay which foil on all who have any lingering regard for 
' time-honoured national sport when the news came that the 
, revival of^ne of its Whrst amujies hod been not only proposed and 
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eeconcTfid, but carried by a majority of ono in a meeting of twenly* bis great tbyeo-year-old engagemente, for Vomeuil was a very good- 
ODo iiiombera. It Is not the custom to furnish any report of iho looking horse last year, and promised to grow into a very giS one 
debates of the Turf Parliament, and therefore we are left to guess For the hostility to Plunger there may be some reason, as aapiMjars 
the arguments that satisfied the judgment of eleven members of that ho has been sold, and some suspicion usually attuchos to horses 
the Jockey Oluh We have heai'd that it was seriously urged sold on the eve of important engagements, though we must admit 
that inasmuch as hardly any 5 st. 7 lbs. boys are able to nde, they that occasionally the buyers know as much os the sellers, Rut it 
ought to bo taken in hana at a still lighter weight, and at a must bo nioutioned that Plunger declined an ongagement of some 
still more infantile age. By bodnning their public career at value last week which on public form was at his morcy; and this 
4 8t. 7 lbs., their education would ho so far advanced by the time circumstauco was unfavourably noticed. Biaagreoablo reports 
they scaled 5 st. 7 lbs. that they would bo able to do something were circulated os to l.rfidy Golightly having manilbsted aymptotns 
mom than they do at present—hang on to their horses’necks with- of roaring; and altogether the favourites for the Two Thousand and 
^out the power to guide them, leaving the issue of the moo Derby had a b*id time, though Chamant speedily recovered from the 
dependent on their horses’ inclinations and abilities instead of opposition directed against him. The Biennial, which has ou 
their own. In fiict, the remedy for ono abuse was, it seems, more than ono occasion proved a veritable Two Thousand trial, 
to be found in the creation of a greater ono. The really biought out a field of twelve runners, but the race was almost 
good ridem would bo still more completely precluded than universally looked on as a match between Warren Hastings and 
they are now from taking their proper place in handicap Silvio. Neitlier of this pair, however, nor Chevron, who alone 
races; for if 4 st. 7 lbs. were the lowest weight, the highest of the remainder was judged capable of effectii^r a surprise, finished 
weight accepting would rarely exceed 7 st. 7 lbs. or 7 st. in the first three, and the race fell to an unnoticed outsider, Grey 

10 lbs., and the ablest horsemen of the day would ihen have Friar, wlio for more than half the distance appeared to bo tailed 

to stand down and look on while the little cnmlidates for off. A terrible east wind blow during the rare, and both Silvio 

honours in the now school of riding were going through and AVarreu Hastings seoinod to curl up under its inlluouco. Still 

their interesting and artistic p(‘rformancc.<i. liut the quc.s- such an excuse for their defeat cun hardly bo aflmissible, and it 

tion, after all, is one which affecte mcehorses even more will probably be safer to discard the Biennial field altogether, a.>» 

than jockeys. A feather weight of 4 st. 7 lbs. presupposes the little likely to furnish a fonuiclablo candidate for Two Thousand oj* 
existence of a horse more than 4 st. below J)erby fenii, and Derby honour.^. Another tlireo-year-old winner, as uulooked for 
the legalization of such a weight shows that our Turf legislators almost as Grey Friar, was Hidalgo, a fine-looking 6<jn of Poro 
not only consider it advisable that sqcli worthless sjteoimens of Gomez, who won tho Sale Stakes in a canter, in the absence of 
the tlKjronghbrod should be kept in training, but are actually will- I’lungcr, and two houm afterwurd.s carried off the Newmarket 
ing to offer inducements for the express purpose of protracting Handicap over tho .severe last mile and a half of tho 
their racing careers. Many ofthe best sportsmen of the day have Beacon course. This last porforiuanco w'aa by no mciinH 

long been of opinion that an alteration of the law in a directly to be despised; for Hidalgo is a horse who, we should 

opposite direction was urgently needed, and that b st. sliould be fancy, wailts holding together, and his gameno.-ss had more to do 
the minimum weight in handicaps. They have not been ablo with his victory than his small jockey's riding. Ou the lliird day 
hitherto to gain over tho majority of tho .Tockoy Glub tlieir of the meeting Skylark successfully compassed the two miles from 
views ; but; on the other hand, there has been no whisper till the tho Ditch in 011 two occasions, beating Coltiiess in his first and 
present year of any such attempt at a retrograde policy as that Twino the Plaiden in his second essay. Lord Falmouth's horse has 
which was unfortunately crowned with success lost week. As evidently wiiiterod well, and will bo of great service to his owner 
the law now stands, wo are threatened with a revival of the worst as a schoolmaster to his three-year-olds. If we add that on this 
ftbus<is of the worst days of racing—baby j«>ckeys, unable to con- }>articular day F. Archer rude six winning races; that Mr. Sanford, 
trol their horses, throwing tho field into confusion, and frustrating* the American sportsman who bad such singular ill fortune last 
the elforts of tho starter, and horses of the lowest order of merit, or year, was successful on two occasions, one of his winners, Brow n 
rather of no value at all, except for purposes of gambling. Prince, being 11 very promising three-year-old, engaged in the 

All that can bo done now is to tiy to get this miserable law re- Derby; that Ecossais and Faruese showed, despite their uu- 
pealed as soon aa possible. We are glad to observe that directly tho soundness, that theiir fine turn of speed could yet avail to 
division had been taken notice was given by Lord Ilardwicke and bring them to tho front, and that tho Newmarket International 
Sir J. Aatley of their intention to move at the earliest opportunity Handicap hardly nromises to fulfil tho expectations of its founders,, 
for the re.storation of the rule which Mr. AlcxiinJ.T and Colonel we shall have said uo much of the events of the Craven Meeting fw 
Forester had succeeded in altering. And wo can hardly doubt is necessary. 

that a really representative meeting of tho Jockey Club will find There is little bettor lucing during the season tlian that which 
littlo difficulty in reversing the work so hastily accomplished in the is witnessed at Epsom in the April meeting, and the City 
Craven week. Tho Jockey Club is a mixed b(xly, and the foolish- and Suburban Handicap in particular steadily upholds its popu- 
ness and obstinacy which arc amply represented among its members liirity as tho Cambridgeshire of the spring. A Drilliant field o£ 
may snatch an occasional triumph ; hut there are bettor iiilluencos twonty-eiglit came to the post last Tuesday for this iutcroBting 
in the supreme council of the Turf which, wo may venture to hope, ovont, and tho result confirmed public auticMpations to the letter, 
will ultimately gain the imistery. Tho new llules of Racing bc;ir tho first three favourites occupying corresponding positions at the 
testimony, on tho whole, to a sincere desire on the part of its end of the race. Tho three-year-olds were powerfully represented 
framers to uphold and extend tho influence and authority of the by ToucUot, who was tried up to Derby form early in the yaar, 
Club as tho legitimate guardian of the honour and integrity of tho but who failed in the Lincoln Handicap,’the limt great certainty 
Turf; and we cannot believe that there is a deliberate design to of the season, as was generally supposed; and Uosbach, Warrior, 
undo the good work wluch has been seriously underUiken, and has the Voltella colt, and Warren Hastings had also petortsious to 
advanced some considerable way toward com|)li,'tion. When the sonietking more than handicap form, IhougU the inglorious ex- 
two Stewards of the Jockey Club invite their colleagues to i-e- hibition of the latter in the Craven wfsek had of course dimmed 
consider their late unfortunate decision, it may bo lioped that his prospects for his Epsom engagement. St. l^eger, Tassel, 
members like tho Duke of Kichinond, Lord Grnnville, and Loid Newport, John Day, Hosper, and Julius Caesar were among the 
Hartington will be induced to attend, and uso their influence to four-year-olds, and Chaplet, Tho Snail, The Ghost, and lialbriggan 
eocurethe restoration of-tho repealed rule. Should tho curious represented the older homes. Altogether it w'as a field of winners; 
addition to racing law for which we are indebted to the nine for hardly one of the horses wo have mentioned has failed to dis-' 
members of the Club who followed tho leadership of Mr. tinguish himsolf; and had Bruce stood Ids prepomtion 
Alexander and Colonel Forester, bo formally ratified, it would and Coii^o to the post fit and well, it would have been diffi- 
indecd be hi^h time for the Lcgi-slature to intervene. Some years cult Ui collect together at so early a period of the season 
ago, when rarliamonhiry interference in racing mnttei’s was a company of superior quality. Where so many were 
threatened, the late Lord Derby gave his personal pledge that the good, either very superior merit, or very high trials, or a great 
. Jockey Club would undertake all necessary reforms. \Vo cannot advantage in the w'eiglits, were indispensable conditions for 
-say that reform has advanced with very rapid strides since the favouritism; and there was much wavering and uncertainty before 
tlale of that promise; but at any rate the trust placed in tlie a definite selection could be made on which implicit trust might 
Jockey Club bfis not hitherto been betrayed. Such an insult to be placed. On theii' merits, or at the weights, more than lialf the 
public opinion, however, such a defiance to all those who have field were w'orth backing; and, as a mattci* of feet, more titan half 
striven to improvo the cuaractor of racing, os was perpetrated lust wore backed. Touchot, despite his ilefeat at Lincoln, figain carried 
week must necessarily cause the withdrawal of all confidence tht! confidence of his friends; the high respect duo to Chaplet on 
in the judgment of the Jockey Club, unless speedy reparation account of her public performances was increased by the nows of a 
be made. We should like, for our own part, to see tne Turf most favourable Rial; Balbriggan, a five-vear-old, with fist. 7 lbs,, 
Parliament continue to administer its own ^'oirs; for indications was backed aa old hoi'ses thrown in to 'handicaps invariably are 
are not wanting that, if the l^slature is driven to interfere backed, and often to good purpose, like Sutton for the Cambridge- 
with tho management of horseracing, it will not deal with tho sub- shire; and Julius Ofesar, unlucky horse as he might bo esteemed 
ject in a very tender spirit. in so often just missing the prize of victory, could not possibly be 

A very brief notice will suffice of the Craven Meeting sport, paased over by those who remembered that be secured a place in 
which, though fairly well sustained from first to last, presented all tho classic races of iSy^in the Two Thousand, the Derby, the 
few features of importance. Onunous rumours were current to the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, and the St. Leger. It was no 
disadvantage of three of the leading performers of ib76~Ohamant, harsh treatmeut to allot 7 st. 9 lbs. to a, four-year-old who had 
Lady Golightly, and Plunger—but the adorers of the two firet- always been thereabouts, if not actually There, during his ihree- 
namod haa an opportunity of seeing their fevouritos, who were year-old career, and when opposed to Uio best horses of hie own 
brought out during the weik, though only to w^lk over for their ago, and who had stretched the neck of the flying Petrai^h over 
engagements. Report had it that Ohamant waa beaten in a triM the Rowley mile. And the result showed that Julius Omsar was 
by ms stable companion Verneuil; yet that might be, and still well able to meet a highly-tried three*year-old like Toochet at a 
OhamantmightbeentitledtothecqptlnuedBupportof hi^iriendsfor difference of 24 lbs., as Well as to beat all purely handicap form wUhr 
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out diniriilty. The mco, in fact, was at his mercy at any moment I 
whiai his jockey chose to let him {to •, hut, alter pulling bim back 
from lUo iront at an early part ol‘ the race, Archer made no attempt 
to resume the lead till retachirifr the comiuoncument of the enclo- 
BUTft. There he [rave him his head, end the eon of St. Albans, 
liavinp; the foot of hia opixmeuta, of whom the Btahlo coinpHuiorm 
Touchet and Snail were the most formidable, rneoil away and won 
in a ciintcr by six Iciiptbs. Toiichcl and Tho Snail mi^dit have 
secured soconcl and tliivd plac<.'S, but iho lulter beijifr ciuseil at tho 
last, Ibilbrjfrfrfin ran into a position, wliilo Ilesper, John D.iy, ami 
nw <lbobt wuro the nearest foilowera of the four letidiii;: horses. 
No vi^'tory r<»uld have been more (‘iisily obi lined, iiml it wim well 
recei\ed, ihe jjm'fornuinees of Julius Ciesur Jnivlnir been ociibisteiit. 
Tlio liorsii may prehiMy have not ili.* best of teiupeis, but tlieru 
was ijolhinjr to iry it List Tiuv'd.iy. Ue. h:ui only to ifiiliop and 
wan novi'T called on to luako a sirii;,';.;le. With Julius (Lesiir out 
of the way. Lord liosi'hery eould huvu won eilLer with I'oi: diet or 
Tho Suiiil, and evidently no nii'-tuke had heeii ina4lo about the 
former’^ trial, (lioui^h the foru.ud po.-utioii ot hiu am'i'.nl stable 
companion, W'lio wois sujtposed 1»» hu\e lo t the turn of ^|Ked bo 
neces>iiry in tlie City and .Subiiihan, e,\'eit-‘d some siirpribo. Ihit, 
if Toe.tdiet were, a Herby hoi-.t*, lii- oufrhl lo lri\e [.'-ot much nearer, 
At the wtdj^hl.'*, to Julius (hesir, who, wlMte\er hi.4 lueriib, ha^ no 
cliiiiu to rank with the lieat <;f his year. 


ni'.viKws. 

TriK cniMir.'ii'i'Mn',ci: (iK i!.\r./Ac.* 

rStllM hfimh-omo library edil'oii of H:il/.ile’s worlis wiiieh it 
-i. ha.M taki'M nmny yeui.s to briiitr tml has at Inst lii,eu coni- 
plotfd, ami lvi-1 b>on bu}i])lenii nted bv n tiiiid volume conliiiinn;]: 
i)id/iic's corrosj'oijdeiu e. lUil, a,', ihe iibiary edition hie.the di-nierit 
ofbeiii^< L'rf^<' and lieavy, ihi* e<,iic‘-|)onilciice has been jmblished 
seiravatMlY in two volumes of u more eon\enicni .si/.o, and 
nmy be boufjhl mul .studied apart Irom the woiKs. Ibd/ao 
Judd f'o hi/!i ;i pi,mo in French lilernfuro that it is natural to 
wi.-h to know loim-lhiiie' of hi?, lile, and lo undei,".l!iiid what kind 
of nun ho was in his inniu-diate peisoual leliiliens with his friend,s 
and ills lauiilv. iMueh that illuslrati's his eh.iriicter, bis cireum- 
blfinees, and hi.s Imbils is to be tde:ined from his corve.-pendt jice. 
lint ii eona^puiidence witlioiit a bio|.'riipliic:d ,e , np ininient is .ijit 
to bo bewilderii)<r. Tlie jv.ider c.innol ;.rather !i».iu the inme d.ito ul 
tho lop of a lettor what was h.:]ipeni?ip- to tho writer w lien e.e 
wrote, and Itil/oc was a man tlie thread of wlie.selife wasindieah d 
by his letters in an umisnally sliLdit deoivc. Tim Ldlei.s, uh A\e 
poni.si* these volnnu's, seem lleatinpr in llio air wiih nefliini/ in 
connect them. And not only have the ediUus of 1 he coru-spoiid- 
♦uiee not attisnptej to pive any I Iun[: liLe the conned iiiir .sloiw of 
bis life, but no Info of Ihilz.ic e.xisls aiivwhere. ILjoks liiive been 
wiitten ahiHit I’ llzac, but they nre for the mo.sl, part poor pieces of 
bouknuikinj;. Wevdd, wIjo was liis publisher lor a lew years, 
bas written a inournl'iil mie.s of evandilutjueiK’o nboiil llio 
troubles ho had to eneountcr at tim luiinLs of IVd/aic, 
who .seems to L.iive ]ni.hed to a fatal evireuio tho li^ht 
whieh an author dias to borrow of his puldisher. Ijamartino, 
who luipht have bt eii supposed capable of bomethiii;' belter, wrote 
a memoir or study of Jial/.nc vshich consist.s of some Am-IiIo 
ivtiiini.-^e.ences of me(dinp''s with Ikilzac in sneiel\, extracl^ from 
lJui previmisl;, publisluid letters of Italzae to hi.s sister, and a hui;? 
imnlysift ef Kupmui Oyinuht. M. (to/Jiui piibli'.lnd twn) books 
about ]lalz/ic —one called Jlnlzar du-z lui mid the other cn 

jvnifofrft(‘ii —which nre .supposed to desciiho the novoli.st in the 
intimacy of pri\ate life, Imt which are mtro collection.s of tho 
silliest and most vapid possip. IJ.ilzac aFo was in the habit of 
cavryinpf a [rimid cane with a liaiidli* studded with preciou.s stone.s, 
and in a fiiTiciful connexion with ihi.s ciuie .Mine. J'imile do 
Cirardiu wrote a story of dull impropriety called La ennite n'r 
M. de Balrju’. Finally, a M. Uaselmt, a Ikdp-ian, wi(»te a Memoir 
of nalziic which is, if ])os.siblc*. more empty than the French 
Hcrouiits of him. The .searcher for n Lile of Ihilz.ac is like a 
Iravoller who is forced to puss from one piece of bhiftin" mml 
to another. Jt ma.y, however, be said in justice to nil tlieso 
bio'ri’flphem. tbatthnro newer perhaps was a man of eminence of 
whoso life Ihero w’a.s so little distinct and intere.stiu^' to i-ccord. 
The most scasible—perhaps, the only sensible ■ pa.'^«a}^e in M, 
Oozlan's two works is th.at in which he confesses that, with the 
most biirnii)}' doBiro to say somothiiifr alxmt lialz.ac, he iind.8 bo 
has nothing to say. The coirespondenco now published has at. 
least iho merit that it allows us lo see Halzac aa be was, so far as 
any letter-writer really reveals himself to bis correspondents. If a 
few coniiociing Kuks me supplied, it is pos.sible to pieeo together 
from thej4c- loiters something like lliy story of Ida life. To do this 
ade.qiuili ly would itiquiro a considerable space; but a short sketch 
nmy convey some notion of what lialzac wiuj, with his greatness 
and his littleness, his many faults and his lew, but stoiding, 
Tktuea 

Mzac was Wn at Tours in 1799 on tho 2 ist of May, which, 
l^eing tljc fe.vst of St. liouorius, suggostad Honore as his 
Christian name. His father, au advocHto, hod recently married, at 
the age of fifty, a young lady tho daughter of one of his cuUeaguea; 
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but 08 he hod not contemplated marriage, he hod invested most of 
his money in a tontine, and be spent hia married Ufa chiefly in 
endeavours to live as long as nossinle, with the dazzling hope of a 
fortune always before him if lie could but manage to survive hia 
associates. So succeasfid were his ellbrts that he Uvod to be 
eighty-three, and did not die until 1829, when Balzac was thirty. 
Ilia wife poft.H*&.'^‘d some fortune, but it was lost through bad in- 
v'C'itnjcnts, so that lialzac, although brought up iu comfort, hod 
noLliiiig to inherit. Jlo passed through school »\nd college without 
ilistiuction; but his si.ster Laura, two years bis junior, who was his 
intimnto friend through life, records his passionate fondness lor ^ 
rending overy'kind of litenituro except School lessons, and hia early 
apt it lido for in veil ting plots and scenes. After his time at college 
v\Hs over, his fatlier liud an c.vcolJeut op])ortunity of cstiiblishing 
I him with tt notary, but Balzac boldly declared that lie would 1)0 
i nothing except a wrilor. The family disciiasion con.seipu'Ut on 
j this ainioiinnmient was ended by hia being permitted to live alouo 
j in an attic with ju.st (‘uough money alluwerl him to support life, 

I in order that he, mipht have a practical experience of the miseries 
j which iiuliiiown auilnn.H undergo. Tho liisl leltevs in the col¬ 
lection Jiow published are dated from this attic, and describe the 
feiMeious energy with which ho devoiireil books arid tiled to wntu 
tlu-iu. TJie pceiiniiiiy t^iuiggle.s which ho had to undergo are also 
depieted, as well ns the stniugo whims by which their burden vvua 
aiiyineuted. lie had lo live on live pound.'* a month and to sit 
viitliout a liio; hut he took into his head to hire a man Htu'vant, to 
buy t\ piano, and to pl.iu a hydiitiilic appaiatua for Ihc iiieom- 
men.siirate pmpo'*o of inalciiig his colh’c. From this state of 
]iennry and aspiration he‘was relieved liy permission to letiii'ii 
Iv) hi.j father's houte; and in order tvi bceiuc an independent 
meitinc. Jit* la'guii to .‘-<■11 him,self to llu' very small bouksolleiB who 
would pLirehaiiC t.iles hastily vvrilLeii by an unLiiown aiillmr. A 
friend who wi.'-lied to givo him an openin'.: in another dircctiou 
fimikhed him with fund'-, w hieh he, i-mploud in commencing a 
repi liit of I'lench clii'.'-ieal authors iu .linglo volumes at low piici'S, 
BuL lie knew nothing of the book trade, and the money liirulshed 
liiin wrts soon pone. Moomuoiuw wa'- louinl to give him 11 lii-sh 
.stiU'l, and lie .,ct lip iirst ins a piiiiler and then as ii t\pofounder, 
but Wins (piicldy brought to the verge oi iMiikniptc}, irom which 
he only saved by an advance fiotn his niotlier of 2,oiK)/, 'J'liis 
was the beginning- ol’1Jlo^e f.iinoiH ilebt.s whieh rorni the constant 
theme of his eorn-.'^poiidenee in aft'.'r yen's, (inidually hia sloj-ies 
bee.ime belter known ami F'tter worth reaiiing^ but it was not 
iiulil the puhlicaliun of tlie Waa </e ('/uitjrin 'm 1831 that he, had 
any g"!eat '-ue.ef's.'*. "L'hi.s book* may Imj .s.dd to murk an epoch iu 
hi.s lile; fir it not only convinced eoinjii tent critics that France 
I had a imw writer <»f grenl original powi-r, hut it mdiciite.d that ho 
was already under tlie iniluenee of the idea wlueli <‘V<*r afti'vwarda 
poss-L'.'.io'l him, that lii.s novels w. le all parts of a great whole, and 
that It was Ins luls.oioii to paint on an i-norinous scale tho full 
evil lit of luMiian lifo ami existed in I'k'aiiee in his d.ny. ‘‘Tho 
public,'’he write,-, to ('harlesde Bernard in August 1831will 
recoirni/e, 1 liope, liow iiimien»o and how new is the undertaking 
in wliich I may fail, but which I shall try lo carry out.’’ Tho 
notion lli.it the Cintinlie hmufiiu-e. was Ids true subject bad taken 
Ijokl of him, and never aftciwards (putted him. 

Ills si.ster, while lie wa.s still living in his attic, had imimed 
M. Surville, an engineer, but she remained his clciest and most 
intimate friend, llis letters to her are uniformly written in a 
vein of j’runk and contlding tiHeclioii. AN'itJi hi.s mother his 
relations were h-ss happy, for, as he expresses it, she ww* 
one of those women who put tlioms among tho roses of 
life; and. after hi.s father’a death, she w'as mainly dopcnileut 
on an tmnuily which Balzac engaged lo pay her, but for the instal¬ 
ments of which .she was often obliged to wait, receiving instead a 
statement of the eiionnoiw energy with which ho was working and 
of his present condition of utter inipccuniosity, Theac linuncial 
statements form a vvearlsomo part of his correfipondence. IIo bad 
a love of cale-ilalion, and he was delighted with the task of making 
imaginary balauco-.shcels bused on tho profits be was sure to make, 
lie w’orked desperately bard, and w’rolc many of bis best works in 
the years which immediately followed tlie publication of the 
renn dc Chngrhi. Eutfonte Gyandef, the MtUiirin dn CaitiptifftMf 
and Ph'c Gonof. all belong to this period, and bo had generally 
two or throe tales in band at once. It nmy be assumed tliat tba 
strain thus put on bis energies was greater tlian be would have had 
to endure i) bo had written bis tales successively. But, in ordor 
to raise money, be was perpetually dealing wdtli new publishera, 
and bis coneeptiou of a publisher was always that of a person who 
would lend him money on tho strength of somethiug bo was going 
to write. Quarx-els with publishers occupy almost as lai-ge a part 
of his letters as statements of bis actual and possiblo finances [ 
ami quarrels with publishers, lltough matters of the greatest iiuport- 
atico to authors, are not amusing tor outsiders to iH^ad of. lie was 
by this time a lion iu Paios society; but of Paris and of society, of 
what was going on in France, of literaturo or politics, or «d' the 
thoughts mid deeds of other people, Balzac never wrote, lie was 
entirely taken up with his own troubles and his own writiega-, aud 
he had iu hi.s troubles the consolation, which to an witlior is per- 
liup.s the greatest possible, of an undaunted belief in hi; genius and 
in the merits of bis writing. It seemed scarcely credible to 
liim that any human being should be able to write such liooks as he 
wrote, and every new nwel he wrote was destined to surpass all 
that had gone lieforo. Perlmps the tale which is genemily ctm- 
sidei-ed his masterpiece, ia that of which he 

speaks least. But ne tells 01&' correspondent that the Mfdeem 
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4 o Onnij)^0 b meant to attain the flimplo giandoui oftUo Gospel 
to surpass tho Vicar of Wuhejic^i^f and to show in ^lon tlio 
hmt(tllo Oa-ittl: and anotlior that Zowis whioli “waa a 

sort of poetioftl aulobiopiphy, was a pendant to Fnmt and 
Mmfml nU isolation, howei^or, and his nbsorpttoa in his own 
flfrnib saved him from everything Ulm jealousy or depreciation of 
his conlemporarieB. There 'wm aii nttur fthsonce of ill-nature in 
Balzac, ancf an utter absence of literary ineanness. To pour out 
his heart to bis friends, to get into debt, to graiify hi.-i wliima. to 
work all nij?ht with tho fa til aid of black eofl't'.c, and to follow 
with itHectionate admiration the workings of his own mind, aniply 
enllicod to (ill up his life, anil provide him with Die stiango .sort 
•< of happy iniflevy in which he found liis supreme delight. 

In 1*^35 begin his letters 1o the Countess Itzewunka, whom 
he had met and loved in 1833. Tho earlier lutlers to her wi<ro 
lost, in a lire, and, when tho correspondence now puLlishod begins, 
filui was niiirriod, aud was tho Oountos.s ilnnska. fler husband died 
about tho end of 1842, and, after a long probation, and tlio conquest 
of many obstacles and some natural approhonaions, she rewardeil tho 
iidelity of her adorer, aud becarao Iklzac’s ivife in 1850, sli(<rtly 
before his death. Tho letters to this bvdy till a largo sjiaco in tho 
volumes now published, and form the most intcrealing part of 
tbeir contents. Jbalzac wrote bis very best to tho woman he 
loved; told her everything ho planned, hi ifterod, and thouglit; gave 
her a record of his life anil feelings,aud never wearied in e.vpipsa- 
ing tho devout worsliip with which he regarded her. Most readers 
will feed that it is somewhat hard work getting throiigli them, for 
there is a terrible monotony in the subjects on wliicli Balzac 
writes, and letters ten or twrenty pages long about a man’s feelings, 
debts, and hall-finished novels are dull reading. But .at any rate 
they tell us all that theuvis to bo told about Balzac, llewmrkod 
enormously : aud on one occasion ho tolls his Oonnto.ss that )io had 
then boon twenty-livo days without sloop, lie also made much 
money; for in one year we (ind him putting down hi.-i gains at 
6,000/.; but his deblH- increased tho more money ho made, as ho 
was always gr.itifjing 60iuo caprice. IIo was quite aware that ho 
uevor shfiwcd a grain of cooimon senso, and rather pridi'd hiiuaelf 
on it. Ju 1838, for example, ho ataitod olf to •Sardinia in search 
of the refuse of some old Koman lead mines, by which ho w'/is to 
mulvo a suddon fortune, In order to carry out this brilliant scheme, 
lie had to aurinoiint what at first seemed an insuperable dilliculty. 
Ho hail to raise twenty pounds in cash for his journey money, let a 
little later on in the same yearw'o find him buying a house ut Vilte 
d’Avray, and writinjj that its piisscvssion gnvo him a beautiful view, 
fresh air, of which bo ttdls Mine*. IJanska he needs an enormous 
quanlity, freedom from the task of having to servo in tho National 
U uard, and 1,800/. more dobU. ‘Of course lie is going lo work as 110 
one ever worked before, now that he has tho solitude he desires. 
But a new position gave him new wanlB. His garden had tho 
drawback of having nothing whatever in it; but it was not for a 
peat man like Balzac to wait for trees to grow. 80 ho informn 
his lady-love that everything can bo got in I’aris, and that he is 
going to buy luagiiulias twenty years old, limes ai.vtoeii years old, 
some big poploi's, and vines with the grapes on n!iidy for picking'. 
Unfortunately his villa plunged him into e.\peases of a more sober 
and humble kind ; for no sooner was it finished than it Imnbled 
down, as the architect, who must have been a man after Balzac’s 
own heart, had forgotten to put any foundations. While sho 
was a married woman Mine, llauska was too bonourehle aud 
prudent to respond to his raptuies, aud he compluins of 
the coldnes.s of her letters, and even of her laughing a 
little at his warmth. When she was free he went to 
liuasia to see her, and thence for ward h.id no reason for 
restraining his sentiments, or oven doubting that they woro ro- 
turned. lie liad, it is true, while the existence of RI. Hanska 
seemed to debar him from all hopes of happines.^, been sometimes 
tempted to think that his best mode of extricating himself from 
bis debts was b^ a busiucssliko marriage. Thus we tind him on 
one occifeion writing to'a lady correspondent that, if she could find 
him a lady-like, good-looking womua of thirty years of ago, with i 
twelve or sixteen thousand pounds, ho would marry lier, enormous 
as would be the sacrifice he should be making; and iu another 
moment of depression he wrote to the same lady that he would 
accept a young woman of twenty-two who had the qualifications 
of being ambitious and witty, fit for any fortunes, whether she 
might be called on to preside over an embassy or keep house iu a 
‘villa; and this gifted being would be received by him at the very 
modest figure of 8,000/., or even 4,000/., provided her dowry was 
Bupiied exclusively to paying his debts. But after ho once saw a 
cnance of obtaining his Countess ho never wavered; and if ever 
•there was a devoted lover after the Frencii typo (he tells her ho 
has lieen crying like a child while he has be* • culling to memory 
her little looks and wajs^, Balzac may claim to have been tho man. 
In his wildest exo^eratious he was sincere; aud his truthfulness is 
jlo more to be doubted when he tells her that she is tho divine guide 
of his life than when ho infurins her that the century has produced 
four really great men— Napoleon, Cuvier, O'Oonuell, aud himself. 

It was in 1846 that the Countess Hanska finally pennitted 
Balzac to consider himself engaged to her. But, if ho had not 
bioiself incidentally, in a letter vn'itten some time afterwards, fixed 
the date, it would nave been difficult to have deciphered it from 
the correspondence. Much before that time we find him recalling 
to her recollection how difficult they had found it to part when 
they met; ten times had they walked from the sofa to the door, 
and ten tines back from the door to the sofa, before the bitter word 
of farewell could be spoken. He had travelled with her on the 


Rhone, and stayed with her at Naples, and he reminds ha 
how blissfully the moments once flow on a steamer when they 
got up in the early dawn, and foi’got the lUnoBses from whici» tUw 
were respectively suffering in the trauaporta of sweat companitii^* 
ship. Nor did the fort of thoir cogagemrnt to do much 
towards promoting their marriage. Tho fody blu-ank from iho 
difficult it's and risks to which her marriago would expose her. She 
had a young daughter, and it was not until the b-\r,e of this 
daughter was happily fi.xed by an early jr.arrjag »3 lliat she could 
pohdbly fool lior-solf free. Her people were in a very vuisudciablu 
po.iilion iu Russia, and by no moans appi'oviMl of hor rnalving what, 

' m a worldly point of view, an imp«‘tidcnt {•econd jiiavriago. 
i But the greatest of all oh-itaclo.^ wa.s tliat of Balzac’s own elm- 
! racU-r and circumstances. A nervous, cgollt^tical, ovcr^vo^Uwl 
novelist, cvippled with debts, and with no more notiou of money 
than H baby has, may bo charming ns a friend or an adorer, but 
is rntlicr terrilying a.s a husband. Balzac’s hoallh, loo, wa.s 
gi-iidu.-illy breaking down under t!io presiiire of xvork, anxiety, 
Tiighl ImuiH, and cati’oc; and the lady Wself bcrium a constant 
sutU'i'cr, and wan a victim to rheumatic gout. Balzac was in I’acU 
dui-ing tho hebrunry U«vcilulion of 1840 ; and it is related that ha 
Ibrinod part of the mob whleh entered l!i« Tiiileries, and wjw 
very much interested in some of the furnitufe he found there. 
But thero is no reference to tho Be volution in his coiiuspondcnce. 
lie nl\3.Its stood apart from llio stream of politic.*) and contem¬ 
porary llterntun*. It is seldom that ho wanders into litonuy 
critici.Mm; but lie now and then iu bis lettoi's gives Tout lo liw 
hearty .‘ind fervent admiration for Scott, and ho pays a willing 
trihuie to Iho niorits of Beyle, Uharlea do Bernard, aud 
Victor Hugo. Ho was totally free from literary jiialougy, and hi> 
did not e\en rescni Ids exclusion from the Academy, ac¬ 
quiescing in tho sn])positiou that a )nnn with so many 
debts could not properly be admitted. Tho concluding years 
of his life woro principally spent at the couutry seat of the 
Oonnto.ss, whevo ho was on the pleab.iutest terms with her, her 
daughter, and her son-in-law. Numorous letters lo hi« sister 
describe the fluctuations of his hopes, and his doubts whether, after 
all, his pvolungt'd ivsidenco in Russia would end in his quitting the 
family uiansiou of his Irionds as tho husband of hfo belovuil one. 
At hi^t luvo triumphed over everything, over tlie opposition o£ 
friond.«, tlie dictate.^ of pruiloiice, nlid tho warnings of disease. The 
fatal aliertiou of tho heart which .-oon carried Balzac to hk grave 
had already dochirod ifoolf, and the Oountes.s was so completely 
the prey to gout that her swollen liauds Inid bt?come nlmosl useless 
when she married. Ikdzuc, loo, fomul blindness creeping over him, 
and tho married pair had Hcarccly reached Pans when ho diml, iu 
tho auinmor of 1850. Although their prolixity mukcH them 
wearisome, tho letters which cducUido these volumes aro trtdy 
pathetic, itora.anco takc.s many forms, and it is not often that snei 
real romanco is olfered to tbo public as in the story of these two old 
lovcns, doomed by discji-so but bupported by atlection, unilcil only 
to part, but beautified by the ra}'^ of genuine feeling, and con¬ 
vinced that oven under such circumalauccs their marriage xvas the 
crown and tho joy of cxisLcuce, 


CURTlilS’S 1B8K OF THE MACEDONIAN EMPIRE.* 

M r. CURT 15 LS Is of coiirso not to be held reaponsiblo for tho 
gcucnil proclamation or advertisement as to the uses of tho’ 
BoricH of which his little book forma purl. Tho contributions of 
aMessra. Cox and Sankuy, who present themselves in the double 
capacity of editors and iiuth<u‘s, may more fairly be judged accord¬ 
ing to the standard of their prospectus, aud criticiz^ either aa 
attempts at “ a complete picture of an important period of the 
xvorld’s history,” or as short books intended to be “ s^iocial^ 
valuable to a man who has to master a few books of Herodotus 9 t 
Thucydides, iiivy or Tacitus,” and who wants ‘‘a short 
treating his ^articvilar period in detail.” Tho general mental 
the design of this series wo have more than once discussed; it 
i.s Qcconliugly unnecessary to say more on tho present occasion 
than that its great, though not, we tiiink, in.superablo diffi¬ 
culty lies, to borrow a phrase from another sort of luanual,^ 
iu “ first catching yom* ” epochs. Mr. Curteia is, wo believe, 
known as an uxpt^riencod and succesaful teacher of liia- 
tory; and something W'as therefore to be exited from 
him, even in this preliminary part of his task. That he has 
nut found it an altogether easy one may bo gathered from tho 
variation in tho t;tle.s by which ho seeks to describe the sul^'eet 
of his book to bio readers. In the list of “ Epochs of Ancient His¬ 
tory ” pielixcHl to tho titlo-jpage the book is announced as The 
Macedonian Empire : its Rise and Culmination to the Death gf 
Alexander the Groat.’’ On tho title-page proper the su^rscriptioii 
stands, at once more briefly and more vaguely, os ** Rise of tha 
Macedonian Empire.” On the opening page of the text tho titijft 
as.4umes the still shorter and vaguer form of The Macedoidiit 
Eronire,” 

Now, in whatever way wo may be pleaaed to define an ** epoeb.*^ 
it certainly means a time at wmch something stops and at whi^ 
Bomething else begins. It is not a mere seotion of history marked ckff 
by dates, more or less arbitrarily chosen; w6re it such, there would 
indeed be no end to Messrs. Cux and Sbnkey's series, and tb«^ 
might deal with ancient history aa Juliet proposed to deal wku^ 

* IRin^tht Macndanian Kfnpire, By Arthur M. Curteis. ^ 
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the deadUomeo,and **cut it out in little* books innumerable. 
The Bomethi^ ^^inoinp' in the nreHent instance is of course the 
Macedonian Empire. But the Macedonian Empire as established 
by Philip was a wholly differeul tbiii{^ from tho Macedonian I’lni- 
pire as lomted by the conquests of Alexander. Doubtless thoro 
18 a most intimate connexion between the deeds of father and son, 
and an unbroken continuity in their idejis; hut tho oporations of 
Philip, directly at all events, addres-sed theniselvt's to a different 
end Irom that compassed by his successor j and, if ever any 
ono man be^fan an epoch, it was Alexander himself. Of both 
Philip and Alexander it may be said, as Mr. Ourteis well says of 
the former, that they \v(‘ro “ gn-at beyond question, if greatness 
consists ill having grand and doliiuto aims, and in fiiiectMsfully' 
ndaptiiig means to ends.’ In short, the MncLMlonian Ihnpire 
“ roeo” under I’hilip, and nr)t only culminated, but eulirely changed 
its clnyactor, under hi.s successor. It therefore seems to us that 
the I'ise of the Macedonian Empire would have furnished an 
appropriate and sulliciently ample theme for a single “ epoeli ’ of 
this aeries; and the Macedonian conquest of Asia for another. 
Tho former (which woiihl have iidmirahly suitod tho gecondary 
purpoao of tho series') might have properly included a fuller survey 
■of the previous history of Mocedon than Mr. Curtcisa limits hnvo 
allowed him to gdve; in tho ItiUer, room might have h eii found 
for somo exposition of the more immediate oll'octa of the great con- 
oucst'—which it mi»;ht ho very convenient fur some “ men "to have 
boforo them in deiimto shape, even though there is no great clas''icLil 
writer to be “mastered ” in wlmlo or in part with reterence to the 
period in que.slion. As we fear that Mr. rurteishiH.'ittemj)led 
to put too much into Iiis ‘‘epoch”; aud to this oaus<' wohIiohM be 
inclined chietly to atlrihiito the iiioqualitv which .seems to us per- 
AXsptiblo in his o.vec.nlion of his task. lILs Hp(v\:vl merits seem 
to lie in tho direction of military history; and his inuT.itivo 
of tlio campaign.s of Alexander accordingly strikes us a.s in every 
respect the lw* 8 l part of his little hook. Tlio whole of it, however, 
coniinonds itselt by a tone of moderation and fairness which 
specially becomes n work of its design and dimensiDns. The 
characters of Philip and of Alexander are sketched with 
candour and temperaleneas, lliougli there may be somo exaggera- * 
tion in desci’ibing ilnj former as not only “ the boldest rider and 
swimmer,” but us “ tho best educated man of the world ” of his 
“ time,” ns well a.s of his “ country.” The effect upon Alcxamlor 
of his career could not ho better summed up than in tho words 
that he “resembled Napoleon and many another great man in tho 
fact that extraordinary .success similed n really great churiictev. ’ 
Mr. Ourtois would, however, perhaps have dtu'o well—unless, 
indeed, as then- is some reason to conclude, the application of 
historical parallels is one of the “principles” 'f tho series—to 
reserve tho use of this method of illustruti'.n for occasions 
when it could ho applied with tho aptnc.ss of tho iiustanco cited. 
Tho compari'ion of tho marriage of Ainynlas II. to that of 
Henry V. really rccall.s in luoio senses than ono tlio famous parallel 
of IMacedon aud Monmouth; for the Lyncostm were a uativ«j clan, 
not a foreign Power. To the coiunarison between Philip at 
Thebes and Peter tho Oroat in Holland no such exception can be 
taken; hut, with all respect for Air. Curteiss opiunma on the. 
T'astern question, wo demur to the conj«>ctural seusoning of the 
following, in roferenco to tho effects exercisod by tho sack of 
Olynthus;— 

It was not 80 iiiudi that IMiilip tiecrunc at once lord of an Kniphe reaching 
from the Clier-iOTiC'^e to Tlu*iino;iyl;ii, doininuting iiu-n’s ini:i^.nations as 
JvU'isiil duudii.'iles llnnw inev ; l>ut that if suddeiilv • h.'ingeil, ns it w’fm, tlie 
hnlnnce of inen’K minds (ns lhissifi’« ennquest of (’on.strmtinoph' might 
fh-angc it now), blindeil tneir i vrs distinbed tlu'ir Judgment, mid turned 
even lionourable polltioians into timid, if not euruipt, wor-,bippcrs ut the 
xising Miu. 

tiutllcient, wc should say, for an epoch are the immilses and tho 
■phobias thereof. .In general, while we observe in Mr. Curteis a 
praisewiprthy absence of paradox, wo cannot comnumd liim as 
always o&chow’ing commonplace. “ It is,” no doubt, “ o phenome¬ 
non often seen in political liistory, tliat the sabstitutiou of one 
strong will for a hundred conflicting wills is a slow proce.^.s, subject 
to ebb anil flow, and otlen desperately opposed by llio,so who liavo 
A personal interest in a lime of license ’’; but tho illiietratioii.s of tlio 
phoiiomcnon which follow would have admitted of its being stated 
in fewer words. As n rule, liowever, Air. Uiirtei.s is both concise 
and clear; and there is only ono pissago in his hook of which it is 
uecessary to guess tho meaning:— 

Nothing loss than a cily (sudi as village communities), .and nothing 
more than a city Cs^utli as a nation), seemed to satisfy the avor.-igo Cireck 
mind. 

He has one other sentence tho idea of which striki-s us as oddly 
put; but Mr. Cnrteis was here perhaps unconsciously .seeking to 
vindicate the general design of his nook, as to which wo have 
ulroady indicated our opinion. Tho fourth century jj.o., he 
says, 

■was marked by two struggles wldoh sovornlly admit of ('itmp.ariHon in any 
ainglo point exetpt in the grontnass of their remits .and in (lie faet that the 
one waa made posaildo by the successful result of the other— 

a fact in which wc fail to recognize any basis for a comparison 
between them, Ihotigh it may prove that in oim sense (though not 
in that corresponding to our conception of an epoch) the two 
etniggles are twivts of a single whole. 

The “mission” of Alacedon, afterwards revealed to lao- 
ewtos (of whose conscientiously meant but unmistakable 
cervices to tho designs of Philip wo observe no notice in Mr. 
duitcis's volume), was very darkly indeed before tho eves of her 


earlier kings. Yet nothing can be more interesting thknauinq^iiy^ 
4 iow 6 ver summary, Into the beginningfi of that oonnexiori be{5voea 
Macedon and HeUas which the labours of Philip were destin^ at 
last to develop into the establishment of the supremacy of the 
former. Mr. Uarteis, while justly deeming an outline of the 
tory of the Macedonian Kingdom essential to a sketch of the rise 
of the Macedonian Empire, has been obliged to comtoress the 
former within the very narrowest limits. He berins with a brief 
chopter on ALicvdonian geography, partly founded on Oiirtiiis, and' 
paasea very vapidly over the question of tho precise ethnological 
relations between Macedonians and Orcclis. We are certainly not 
among those who ivgard tho question of descent as ono of para- 
inoiiiit imporlanco in tho history of any people; for a nation is 
often not tbniied as such till it has lost much, if not all, of tlio oon- 
sciousnesa of its ethnological origin. When an ingenious French 
writer, intont upon taking a literary revenge for Sedan, casta in 
the tooth of the Piussiaus tho taunt that they, the founders of 
(icrinan unily, uro more than half of them the aescendanta of Slav 
foreftithers, wo think tho impoachniont may bo disowned without 
uny violent pang of seiisitivenc.s.s. At the same time it is curious 
to observe now pii.ssionatcly oven riiodern liietorians di-scuss tlio 
proliiniuaiy question ns to tho relations by descent of Alacedouians 
and Hellenes. Dttfried Miiller, for instance, tilled as ho was with 
cnlhiisiaslic admiration of tho Ilollenic genius, in whose capacity 
for self‘do\elojmicnt he recognized the source of its greatness, wna 
eager to demonstrate the Macedonians to have been no GreekH. 
Niebuhr, who accepted Muller’s views on this head, was similarly 
inclined, from hi.s melancholy way of regarding tho catastrophes of 
history, to see in tho Macedonian victory a victory of the base over 
tho noble, of barbarism over culture. Driimann, on tho other hand, 
who looked upon the “ cciitrifugnl ” tendoncios of the Greeks with 
.something of the atornuoss of Mr. Cox, and who rogretled that 
they did not Irom the first adopt tho ilrastic remedy of a strong 
monarchy, which Air. Mahatfy has lately been good enough to 
recommend to tlicir succc.saors, toolt much comfort in tho 
inythol.igical indications of kinship between tho Mnct'donians and 
the HoUenic family. Cnfortunaloly, the mythology of ilio 
Macedonians ii,s it has come down to us is not easily separablo from 
the pedantic devices of the Alexandrine scholars; and Mr. Ciirteis 
i.s probably xvell advised in confining his references to the tradition 
handed down by Heroilotiis, which obviously bad a genuinely 
national origin. What knowledge we po,s.ses3 of the early religious 
system of the AJacedonmns poinLs upon tho wlinlo in the direction 
of a closer kinship Ihuu would ever have been admitted by 
Doino^thenes ; the still scantier widcnco of langimgn lias tho same 
be.Hring; and in political life the Maccdoniuu kingship is ess^eiiti- 
ally Urn kingship of tho Oreoksinthe Heroic age. Of tho political 
institutions of the Macedonians Air, Curteis might perhaps liavo 
round room for a brief connected notice; if we do not luistaKc. ho 
on several occasions mentions the “ Companions” without explicitly 
de.‘?ci‘ibing their position in the political and social system of the 
monarchy. 

Among tho Alacedonian kings who preceded the father of 
Philip 11 ., Mr. Curteis properly notices only those who.se reigns aro 
signalized by importiint atage.s in tho hi.storical progress of tho 
ri.'iing kingdom. The hi.sLory of Alacedonia as a kStato may be said 
to begin with tho foundation, under whatever cirrurnsUnices it 
took place, of -f'Egae, by whicli the Kinathian plain became Mace¬ 
donia. Tlio second stage is marked by tho subjection, under 
Arayntiis I., of Pieria and lloltiuja, and by the establishment of 
tho ca})ital at Pydua by his son, Alexander Philhellon. Thus 
Alacedonia entered, or re-entered, into relations with tho Greeks ; 
and the inva.sion of Xerxes helped to extend tho kingdom which 
was to overthrow tho I'^mplro of his do^icendants. The conliicls 
with Athens began almost as soon as Alacedonia had beemno a 
inaritimo State, undir tho reign of the Greek-loving King’s 
illegitimate suia;estior. The policy of Perdiccas wa.s continued by 
Archelau.'i, who.“o foundation of l*ella mark.s tho third and last 
stage in tho previous history, if wc may so call it, of the. Macedo¬ 
nian kingdom, aud who gave evidence .so mirnkstakablo of his de.!?iro 
to bo reckoned a Greek and a friend of Greeks, though still only 
such in partibus. 

AVith tlie death of Archclaus begins a more complicated poriod 
of Alacedonian histoiy, which is well sketched by Air. Curteis. He 
shows how miserably Sparta misunderstood or ran counter to her 
duty us the primary power of Hellas, in co-operating w'ith 
Amynta.<» II. in tlie break-up of the Olynthian eynmcisin. He shows 
how nearly the future of Greece and the future of Macedonia were 
alike aUei*ed by the ambition of the tyrants of Pherie; in fact, this 
ambition ultimately led to a temporary Alacedonian advance, 
which brought Macedonia and Tliebe.s into direct conflict, and was 
thus the cause of the youthful Philip's removal as a hostage to the 
city whore ho was to loam the secrets of military greatness. On 
this part of his subject Mr. Curteis evidently dwells with special 
predilection; and his account of the Macedonian phalanx is re¬ 
in arkahlo for its clearness. Few tactical innovations—for tho 
Macedonian phalan.x was an improvement upon the Theban—have 
proved of so long an endiirauco; tor the 8Ucco.ss of Philip’s appli¬ 
cation of tho principle of Epaminondas “ is seen in the tact that 
the Macedonian formation remained in vogue as the tigUting 
system of the world, until superseded by tke ^man legion ”; 
and no event in military history is of more signal importance than 
that of the collision of the two systems, and the final victory of 
the Komaii at Pydua. 

Mr. Ourteis's ‘account of the long hut perfectly consisiont, and, 

' to a student of ordinary intelligence, perfectly perspicudhs process, 
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jy whifh Philip matte himself master of the destinies of Hellasi 
Would he us interesting as his subsequent narrative of the cun- 
iuosts of Alexander, were it not unduly limited by the plan of his 
itioL The author is unable to say enough of the conditions of 
tbi struggle to invest it with all Iho interest it possesses; and 
thk rtmder who wishes to understand its diflbrent phases, more 
esieciftUy in the conduct of Atliens, will after nil have to turn to 
otler sources in order to supplement tho present narrative. Indeed, 
MTCurtois on oiio occasion, when speaking of the naval reform 
ink'ituted by Demosthenes, remarks that its details belong to 
Atjienian rather than to Macedonian history; but it might have easily 
iieei explained in as many lines as are devoted to writing nhoHt it, 
ThWe ate just tho things which both teachers and learncra justly 
oxpict to tind in handbooks, and which a scliolar like Mr. Curteis 
wodd have no difficulty in providing in a condensed form. It is, 
■wo (Jiink, of more importance that Mr. Curteis has luirdly sumiua- 
risel with sufficieut completonews the whole of lliu proeeeiliniis of 
PhiSp after Clueronea; it wouhl have been well to state where ho 
plaoid garrisons, and to what degree accordingly llm b:t.se» of his 
Kupi^nuacy resembled those of that held by Sparta after tho Pelopou- 
nesim War, 

Tie naiTativo of Alexander s canipnigna is admirably adapted to 
its j^iposo, and supplies a want which has been long felt --tliat of a 
lucid but at the sanie time concise summary of one of the most mo- 
nicntms military expeclitioas which the world has ever known. W'o 
hopeihat Mr. Curtois’s sketch may lead teachers of hielorv once more 
to atlempt a teak which they too often prone to rciiouneo us if 
in dwpair, and to curry tho sludics of their pupils beyond tho day 
of Cimrouea, instead of allowing them to think, like Isocrule.s, 
that vith it (Ireek history ImJ come to a close. As tor the givat 
iiiiabmis of Alexunder, we may well agree with (Irole that its 
iuterwt is not to be sought, in any intention of the conqueror to bo 
the djH'user of iho civilisation which be uclually spr^jad. Yet, 
althoigh there was hei'e, .a*! elsewhere, a vast di&ciepancy hetweo,ii 
intention and r<*sull, the enterprise of Alex.ander had that dis¬ 
tinctive mark of greatness which lies in consciousness of aim. And 
the plan of tho book before us, with which from one point of view 
we have been obliged to iind fault, imjiy at least excuse tlio revival 
of a vsry natuml rctleelion. Had Philip lived to lead, as Im hoped 
to huTo done, tho MniM'donian and (Ireek hosts into Asia, would ho, 
like his son, have sought to convert Ea-st and West int«) one great 
inonai'ch y, of w hich Die members would lose their national identity liy. 
amalgamation, by traii.splaiitalion, by intimat^j mutual intercourse 
-- by the various means which Alexander \.as actually engaged in 
organizing when death cut short his career:' Or would ho have 
been witistied with the establishment of a Mediterranean Empire, 
or, at all events, with such a share iit the dominion of tho East as 
would have Ireen .accepted by Alexander before Tyro “ had ho been 
Parmenio ” ? Alexander con.sclou.Hly aime<l at tlm whole ; and 
his puiposo was to conquer a world. Even in his case ambition 
ovorleiipt itself; nor were the East and the West made one by 
him; but history tolls of no sccoud instanco where imagination 
was so nearly ap})roac,hod by aebievoment. We wish that, with 
Iho help of thirlwall and (ivote and Droyaen, Mr. Curteis would 
convert tho second part of his little boiik into a wrork of wider 
dimensions, yet still sufficiently conciso to bo put into the hands of 
young students; and, after lucidly summarii'ing, a.s ho has done, 
the course of Alexander's conquests, would indicate, with such 
precision as the subject admits, tho general cliaiacter ol‘ their 
more immediatu results. 


Ol-FICIAL HISTORY OF THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION.* 

A S a rule, a lllue-book c.au scarcely bo regarded as a literary com¬ 
position ; nor docs that wliich is now btiforc us make any chiims 
to sucli a rank. It consists of a series of despatches reporting 
the various incidents of -the Arctic Expedition, and it would bo 
perhaps unfair to judge them by literary canons of taste. Otherwise 
W0 might have sometliing to say about such a sentence ns Iho 
following, which, it is only cliaritablo to suppose, may have been 
mangled in the process of piintiug 

bieut. lifnumont’s attempt with a cart, with tho same objoct in view, hi.s 
able rem.irkii on tho ditYiculties atteridniit on siicli a journey' over eo (lilli* 
cult and mountuinons n country, winch was (hen deep vvith snovi, the 
thermometer lieing so low, the probable results so small, 1 eoU'.ider lie 
Nhowcil A wise discretion iu returning to the ship the itjlluvving day. 

Tho ink, one suppose.^, must have boon a little frozen when this 
odd collection of clauses was put together. If, however, literary 
form is necessarily absent from such a publication, and if elegance 
of stylo is little regarded in particular passages, it must bo said, on 
the other side, that few hooka Of travel are mure interesting than 
this collection of the raw moieriiils from which a book might be 
formed. When reading what professes to be an artistic narrative 
of a journey wo ore often annoyed by the lapse of the author into 
mere diary. We resent the implied insult when a mam professing to 
give us a book, gives us only the crude data on which a real book 
might be founded. In tho present case, however, while there is 
no pretension, we can see that there are some compensating advan¬ 
tages in the less artistic plan. Nothing, as wo shall presently see, 
could impress u^u us more forcibly the hardships and labours of 
utt Arctic expedition than a steady reading of the various journals 
hero laid before ua. One need have no remorse when shipping 
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pages in a Blue-book, and there tea certtun monotony about much 
of the present work which will no doubt prompt occasional leaps. 
But it IB worth white to plod steadily through a good many con^ 
tinuous pages in order to receive a full impression of the difficulties 
encountered and the courage with which lliey were met. 

Tho de^atches here brought together consist of general reports 
from Sir Georgo Nai’t>B and his chief subordinates, followed by the 
detailfd journals of the various expeditious, and illustrated by a 
great number of charts aud panoramic sketches of the sceneiy. 
'i'ho main outlines of the w hole adventure are sufficiently familiar 
to our read(‘rs. Aftor reaching a high latitude in the autumn of 
IS75, and passing a long winter of extraordinaiy cold, the main 
exploring parties were scot out in the spring 01 1876. Two of 
ihc.'io Htarted from Sir G. Narta’s ship, the H/crf—one of them, 
under Commander Markinim, luakiiig duo North across the open 
sea of ice to w’hich Smith’s Sound unfortunately leads; whilst 
tlu) other, under Lieutenant Aldrich, followed the coast-lioeof 
“ Grant Laud ” to the West. During the same period Lieutenant 
Henumojit, of tho Um oGcnj, followed the Northern coast of Grcen- 
liind in an etibierly direction. Each of these parties made efforts 
which were pushed to the furthest limits of prudence. They all 
relurued completely crippled by scurvy, and could not have returned 
at all without tho help of the comrades loft at tho ships. Thi’ee- 
lives were sacrificed in the struggle, and tho party which aimed 
at the .North Dole made a very insignificant advanc?e towards their 
goal. They reached a point seventy-three miles duo North from 
tlio sliip, and wore still at u distance of 399 j miles from tho Pole. 
In order to obtain complete success, tlioy w’ould have had therefore 
to Inivel eleven mites iu addition to ovoj'y iwowliich they actually 
succeeded iu covering. It is to be observed that, in order to 
advance a mile to the North, they had, on an average, to march 
nearly four tinle.s. It um.st thoroforo bo admitted that the ex¬ 
pedition was in some sense a failure; or, at least, that the 
traveller.^ siiccci-di'd only in domonstraling that a successful 
journey to the Vtilo i.>« ottt of tho question by this route, unless, 
Hideid, wmie greatly improved method of travelling could be in¬ 
vented. 

As there i-j noceiisirily a great similarity in the advonturos cd 
the various piirlies, it will ho suHieiont il we try to give some 
account of that which made the direct mlvance to tlie North. 
This party, after leaving its suppoils, consisted of fifteen men, 
under GoinninnilL'v Markhntn nud l.icutenarit Parr, who bad to 
drag three sledges. TJte weipht at starting was very considetable, 
owing j iirtly to the fact that two boats were taken on the slcdgos, 
iu cubu of the ice breoking up before the return of the party to the 
co.iht. (Jne of these boats htid to he abaudouLMl before they bad 
reached an> eoTisidenible distance, and the other at atentt tho same 
point upon tho return journey. The gain thus made in weight was 
unfortunately soon nuide up by tho imce^hity of placing sick men 
on the sledges. It was thus nt-ceysary that each sledge should be 
dragged separately by the united ciows. They had then to make 
return journoys in oixh'i* to bring up the others ; and thus, during 
great pait of the journey, five trijis of a mile had to bo made in 
order to accolupJi^ll an .advance of one mile. The nature of the 
ground (if it is to he ho calletl) was such UvS to make tho progress 
e\ces.“ively toilsome, 'rite .surfaceH of the floes wore covered with 
hui)inn»ekH of ice, sometimcH lying iu ranges, and more frequently 
separated by snow-iilled depreaaioiis, scored into deep ridges by .tho 
wind, and iIuih resembling a frozen eeti. Between the floes, again, 
were chaotic collections of the debris oi pack-ice, frozen together by 
the winter into “ a rugged mass of angular blocks of various heights 
up to forty or fifty feet.” Through this labyrinth ran the ftozeu 
snow-ridge.a, called “sastrugi,” which sometimes facilitate Arctic 
tiavelling by iheir^couiparatively etuooth tops. As, however, they 
r.nn trausversuly to tho direction followed, they formed so many 
ridges to be croHsed at rigltt angles. To force a way through such 
obstacles with heavily Indeii sledges, after having to cut a passage 
with pickaxes, obviously involved terrible lalx>ur, oven if we leave out 
of account a temperature of cruel severity. Commander Markham 
says that, even if no boats were taken and only the most lightly 
equipped sledges, and if perfect health could l>e preserved, he does 
not bfiie\*Y) that a party could advance many miles further, cer¬ 
tainly not a degree of latitude. He siarnks with authority, and, sa 
far as we can judge, with good reason; and it is certainly difficult 
to say that auy advantage would be gained by obtaining a report 
of a grciiter e.xtent of similar ice formations. 

Commander Markham left the ship on the 3rd of April, and OB 
the loth separated from the Western party to strike due North 
across the frozen ocean. The men wore in good spirits; thesnuw- 
blinduess which affiicted their leaders soon passed off; and, except 
tho intenso cold, tho deep snow, and the generally hopeless natura 
of tho obstacles to be en^nntered, there was not much to complain 
of. On the r4th, however, an ominous symptom appeared, though 
itn significance was not understood. One of the men oomphdned 
of ))ain in his knees and ancles—a fact not very surprising at tho 
beginning of a period of severe exertion after a winter's compidsory 
repose, lie did not improve, however, and on the i6th had to bo 
carried on a sledge. Frost-bites were common, and we find the 
entry “ Too cold to write.” Still the men were wojdring well, and 
their commander was only afraid that they wodd over-exsrt 
themselves. On the tytb, however, another itfhn had to be inva¬ 
lided ; and on the 19th it was resolved to abandon one of the boats. 
The loss of two men ottt of fifteen, and the addition of their weight 
to the sledges, was sufficiently serious; but others soon bem to 
show symptoms of weakness. {Sometimes the invaHda oonld^erawl 
instead of being carried; but more die juinting sjmptoiua gradually 
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developed tkemselvae. It is impossible,” says Oomraodore Marb- 
bam, oa the 25ib, ** to conceive (Uiytbii>p: moie disagreeable than 
tick mem, either in the tent or on the march, especially when they 
ere helpl^, persist in groaning ail night, and in being querulous 
and fwtfiil.” Ho^evei’, sailors, tia ho adds, make good nursi'a, 
whieh U some consolation. Still' the monotony of travel, 
‘when broken only by such iuculonts as frust*bites anil the giouas 
ai Bcorbatic patients, must be weai'ing to the epii'its. Thick 
weather oocasioually luado a day's halt necessary *, but the rest did 
little good to the men. On the ist of May came a bright uiarnimj, 
but we also find the lij-st distinct intimation that tlie troiiblo.soiue 
.Symptoms were due to scurvy. The imvollora resisted the iinwei- 
4 Jome belief as long as posable, and if they Inid rocugni/j'd the 
Jiature of tlie coniplnini eurlior the knowledge would have doiu) no 
^ood. By the 3rd of May we nro told that all live patients—that 
18, a third of the working strength—were utterly helpless and, 

therefore, useless." Tho rest of the crews weiti much done up,” 
the extra work caused by tho illness of thoir comrnde.H Jiatunilly 
tolling upon them. No improvonieut took place in the sick, nor m tlie 
BUTTounaing circumstances. It Wii» not, however, till the yth of 
May that the conclusion was fairly lulniitted tliat tlie illness was 
leaily scurvy, and scurvy “ in no mild form.” A .smull qumititv of 
the little lime-juice taken wus then served out; but there 
■were only two bottles to each sledgo. Ou the lotli, tjom- 
mander Markham decided that it was useless to jieisevere 
further* It was tho fortielli day from the ship, and only 
thirty-one days’ proxisiuns were left. ln(ltH*d, tho only crili- 
>cism likely to bo made ujiou Lis decdsion would bo tliat it might 
huve been reuclml sooner. A lew observations woro iniiile ou 
the nth; and on tho I2th the final ceronionic.s v'-re pe.rlornmd. 
A bottle of whisky provitleij by tho J.)ean of Dnndeo was drunk; 
the Union Jack was unfurhnl; songs wore sung; a hare, solcniiily 
preserved for tho occasion, was euten; a cigar wjls issueil to each 
man; and “ all,” we are as.sured, “ seemed happy, cheerful, and 
contented.” VVo can only honour their courage. 

The retreat reaemhled the adv.T.nce, except that the growing 
weakness of the party intensified the ditlicultie.s, and increased the 
^strain upon tho spirits end energy of those who were not yet in¬ 
valided. Gradually it became evident that the hist boat would Imvo 
to be abandoned, in spilo of the rialv of the ice breaking up before 
the shore could be reached, t^ymptoins of a movement were soon 
observed, and cracks had opened in the ice. Two more invalids col¬ 
lapsed, however, ou tlio 27th, and the iioat, with all stores that could 
possibly be spared, \va.s iiniillyde.^erted. “ Ou tho 3isi,” it is .said, ” wo 
mre a perfect bund of cripples.’’ It w^as diflicultto lind tho old route. 
Snow fell, the wind blew, aud the sledges broke ihiough the ice, 
threatening to immerse tln^ invalids. At hi.st h.ts detorminoil 
that Lieutenant Parr should make a forced m.Ti-cli ti) the ship, 
then nearly forty miles disUuil, in s.jiircli of help, lie started or. 
the 7th 01 Juno, aud on tlie next day one of tho invtilids di«'d. 
Service was perloruied, and Cominander Markham liopi's thiit he 
“may bo acquitted of liuving performed the Inst rile.s with imleicnt 
haste.” Wo do not think that the charge will be brouglit veiy seri¬ 
ously. His duties to tho living were, as he truly says, of paramount 
importance; and poor (leorgo Porter sleeps his bust sleep under a 
rude cross made of a bfial's oar and a spare sledge batten, ns well 
as if he had the best of marble monuments from a London 
-cemetery. At last, on the 9th of June, the relief i>arty ajipotnrd, 
bringing notice of a larger party fbilowing. It wa- not too 
soon, fop the whole of tlm explorers were afllictod witli scurvy, 
aud some were in a very pivcarious po.sitk)n. On the 13th they 
leaphed the ship supported by llieir cotuTiules, three of the 
original fifteen being still able to help in dragging tho (pledges, 
whilst the remaining eleven were carried by tln> leliel' party. 

A similar stoiy is told, as wo have already noticed, by ilio two 
other exploring parties. They ncc*.)iupli»hed greater distances, as 
they kept along the coast instead of having to cro-ss the broken 
floes* The Western party returned without loss of life; but two 
men of the Eastern expedition sank under their labours. Wo need 
not, however, go into detail os to the various incidents which 
beset these and vurious subsidiary }iarties. Tho general eilect of 
zeadiug the narratives will naturally be to increase tho desire for 
■some satisfactory explanation of ihii*outbreak of scurvy which pro- 
•duesd such melaiuslioly eliccts. We take it to bo siifilciently clear 
lhat, scurvy or no scurvy, it would have been impo.Hsibic to advance 
much fuidher under the given conditions. It therefore cannot bo 
«aid that the disease matorially limited the o[)eratiuns of the party. 
It is not the leas plain tlmt it caused much sull'ering, and miglit 
b&vs given rise to serious disasttu's if some slight additional 
misfortune had occurred. I'lach expedition came, we may almost 
say, within a hair's breadth of deaiructioji, owing to an evil which 
bad been supposed to he [ireveutable. Without dwelling upon this, 
we need only say that, from the purely literary point of view, 
the scurvy was so far advantageous that it makes these matter-of- 
fact narratives r«<illy exciting. All England has lately been in 
■susjMnee about the late of the poor Welsh miners, aud bus lejoiced 
at Uieir deUyeraaice. If wo could have known a year ago what 
was the condition of the Arctic explorers, we might have been 
oqually moveiL It is a curious question whether one would prefer 
to ]be immured Tot many days iu the depths of a coal-mine with 
■tw light and no lood, or to he stowed away in a hole in the snow at 
,A temperature many degrees hulow ssero, with strength decaying 
uiMer a teniblfi disease, with a limited stock of provisions, s^ 
tiritb the only lino of retreat blocked by the difUoulties alr^y 
and liable to he made wor-sc at any moment by a change 
. T^courf*ge displayed was uudoubledly admirahte. 


and, so kt os wo can judge, the otFicera in command of the partiw 
seem to have done iili that was possible by skill and forethought 
On the whole, however, we can fully sympitthlze with one of tbcii 
who remarks upon his birthday, parsed in one of theiio 
formances, llgit ho did not want luauy roturus of that kind of 4 .y, 


LTFK OF FJt.KKLON.* 

ri'lHE accomplished author of Iho Life of Bosmrf, reviewed two 
-i- years ago in our pulumii.s, has evidently found a inorocou- 
gonial tusk in depicting one of the Kaliitliebt ehunictei'S that ever 
adonifid the annals of hia own or any other Ghrujtian couinu'.'" 
nion, I’uikdon, indeed, lias never been cniionizud. The poverfiil 
enemies who conspired to impeach hia orthodoxy aud embitbr his 
life did not aoniple to force the lutnd of lloiiie in support of their 
eiiluiuiiious charges, mid tliey v^uuld never have allowed tin man 
tliey had branded as a heretic while living to receive fr<m his 
Church tho poslliumous honours of a f‘{unt. But here wi may 
truly say that “ the cuuso is ended,’’ though “ Rome hiw” not 
“ BpokoM.” The instinctive reverence, alike of tho Catholb and 
tlie I'rote.skiiit world has recognized in Ednelou ono of tin rare 
ex.amples of ii perfect purity and nobility of soul which ire the 
common property and crmimoii glory of t'hri.stcndom. Evci. those 
who have litth* appreciation for 1,lie graces of an cvangeliciK, piety 
MS pvofoiiiul as it WAS unostent.'itious are compelled to lo.'^pict tlm 
lofty spirit of imworldlim ss of ,a gre.at ccclesiuHlic, endoVod by 
nature with tlie richest intellectual and pei'sonal gift.'?, surrmudeAl 
by the smiles of tho Ereiicli Court in the very heyday of its splen¬ 
dour, and with every prize of amhllion open to iiiiri wfiehliirt 
Cliurcli or hia country could bestiiw, but who aliuwi d by his 
course throughout that ho c.ared for none of these things,so long 
ns lie could miiinlaiii his integrity iiuslained and fulfil his lighesL 
ideal of duty, not only to the friends who adored, but to the 
Sovereign who peTMCcutod, and the Church which cunscnled to 
L'trayhim. Nov ishi.s strong common sense, which is not alw.ays a 
characteristic of devout minds, and his statesinaidike capacity—so 
far us ho hml opportunity for its exercise—le-Js remarkable ti»u his 
integrity. No one, so to say, was ever more intensely pious or Ic-s 
of a pietist. V\ heji we add that the juolate whose inaill'ereuco to 
self seems almost incredible was yet a man of siicli w.iriu and 
strong atrecLionsasto have insphed .alike in his relations, iiini in the 
friends who emuo within tlie spliere of Lis magical ielluonce, 
and above all in his royal pupil, a passionate uttHchment wliich 
years of enforced sep.aration eould iieitlier change imr diminish, 
we have but indicated I he salient points of what our readers will 
perhaps be Imnpled to dismiss .as 11 beautiful but inipo-.db'e ideal. 
Ijot them rend the admirahle sketch contained in this \<jlu.iie, and 
they will acknowledge that the ideal Inis beronie a fact. 

liorn of a noble faiuily, and giving early promise of genius, 
Fenelon, who had devoted bimsolf from boyhood to llic ecclesi¬ 
astical career, was called at litteHn, Ikjssuet, to jm-axdi to an 
admiring audience. I li.s first wish, when it sLiident at St. Sulpice, 
hail been to devote himself to missionary work ; but this his uncle, 
the Bishop of Sarlat, would not allow, lie was little over thirty 
when France was di,sLurbt*d by il« religious troubles, coii.so<iut‘rit 
on the. revocation of tlie Kdict of Nantes, and tho King, by 
Boasuet’a advice, selected Fenelon for a mission to the Huguenots 
of I\)itiers and f^uintonge. He would only accept the ofHce on 
condition that ho should be allowed to choose hie own colleagues, 
and that tho tioops should first bo withdrawn from those pro¬ 
vinces ; the Mahometan method of conversion by the sword was 
not to Ilia taste, lie knew that “ in places where the miflflionaries 
and the troops w'ork side by side, new (‘.onverls crowd to receive 
Cummuuiou,” but such converts he would not have; they would 
ns soon, under Bimilav pressure, abjure Ohristianity and accept 
llio Korun.” It i.s fair to add that the I'opo, Innocent XL, had 
publicly exprensod his disapproval of the persecuting policy of 
Jjouis in very simil.ar terms. The Secretary of State, l)e Seign^iy, 
complained of hia over-genlleneaa in dealing with iho heretics. 
Among other things Fduolou insisted on 11 “ profuse” distribution 
of Now Teslanieniri among them, and ho had apparently leamt llii.s 
confidence in Hcripturo from his old riuiierior at fSt..Sulpice; for on 
his appointment .shortly afterwards to the tutorship of tlio Duke of 
Burgundy, tho son of tho Daujihiii, Troiison wrote to him that, “ if 
I oyer the study and meditation of Holy Scriptures were necessary 
[ to you, now indeed tliey have become ovorwhebuiugly indispon- 
SiibL." At tho time of his eiiteiing ou this important office, at the 
age of thirty-eight, 8t. Pinion gives thu following description of 
him:— 

This prchitf ^as a tiill, thin man, well made, pale, with a large nose, eyes 
vvluTK'G tire and talent streamed utt fruin a torrent, aud a physiognomy the 
like of which 1 have never seen in niiy other man, and which, once seen, one 
could never (urget. It comhinod everything, and Che greatest contradictions 
produced no want of hannemy. It united seriousness and gaiety, gravity 
and courtesy, tlio man of learning, the lllshop and the gram 9eigilt»r; the 
prevailing churacteristics, as in everytliing about him, being reflnomctit, 
intellect, gnicefulness, modesty, and, above all, nobUBse, It ww dil&cult to 
take one's eyes off him. All his portraits are speaking, and yot unne of them 
have caught the exquisite hannuny which struek one in the original, ol* the 
exceeding dclicncj of every feature. Ills manners altogether cerresponded 
to his appearance) his ficrfeCt ease was lufectlous to others, and hU eorlyer- 
entlon was stn»np<u! with the grace and good taste which are only acquired 
by halrituul intereoui-so with tho btrt aocioty and the great wdrld. He i»8- 
sessed a natural eloqueiu'C, graceful otui noiehed, and a most inainuating 
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ytfc noble sad appwprlalB coari^^y j sh easy, clear, nKretiablo uttr-rance; u 
Vonderl’ul pi>wer of explaining tlio hAnlwt jaattws in » lucid, distJrKit 
manner. Add to all tbi» that ho was a man ho never aought n\ seem 
nlevurfir than those with whom lie o<Hivcrt«id, who bnniglji hinifmlf biaensibly 
to their level, putting them at their oaso, and enthmlUng IIk-ju bi» that one 
could neltlwn' loavo Wui, nor mistrust him, nor help seelclrig him jig.iin. U 
was this rare gift which ho pouawwed to the vitinost fh'crw* wliich hound uU 
his frlooda po rluscdy to him ull his liie, in spite of hU tliagraiw at Cotirt, and 
wjiich led them, wlien wratterod, to gatlmr togHlior to talk of him, regret 
him, long after him, cling more and inure U) him, like tin) .Tews to Jeruialom, 
and sigh and hope for his rctiim, even os that unhap])y race trails and sighs 
niler ifaeir Messiah, 

Of his pupil, then a child of Buven, Iho saiiio wriior says:— 

IT< was so passionate that lie would hieak Llie doet, s wlien they stnif'kthe 
^lionr,which suininoned him to some unwdfouu* duty, atnl liv into Ihe 
wildest rage with tho rain which himloiPil muih' idi'.UMm*. i?<>i.t!iri(‘t» iiudo 
hjni peifoctly furiiius. I have often herTi a \vitm>s to lliL. in liis early 
ehildp ood. Moreover, a strong iuelnintioii attraclod liim to wlnitcvor was 
f^orl>Ulden fo body <ir mind. His siifiric il power wus nil the moro biting 
Unit it was clovi-r and pungent, and ho prompllv on tin* ndiculoiw 

side of things. All this wa-i •shurpenod by an (■l!iNlioH_\, luoiiLal and bodily, 
which bocanip impptuofljty, and wliii'h made it nnpo^Mble loi him in early 
days to leiiru anything without doing two tlll^g^ at omc. Ho gave liiinsoif 
up to all that plo.iwod linn with violent inv.<iini, and with an aniomiL of 
pride and huntrur past desniptioii; lie w.i.sdangoroiidy ipiick ni jumi'tr.ilitig 
both things and people; in si’oing the weak side, and In reasoning mere 
jiowerfully and deeply than his niaatcrs. Ihit, on the mln'r liruid. as ^oon us 
tliO storm of jiassiou was over, reason w'oiild roliirn and get the upper band; | 
he w'ould ace Ins faults and aelvnoivlodge them, soinetiinos so rogrotfully as 
alinobt to renew the storm. IIis mind was lively, uniek, penetr.il iiig, it‘so¬ 
lute to moot diflicnllies ; litornljy sjii'akjiiL:, tiaiiM-end* ut in »•v^.•rv w'ay. I'ho 
marvel is that in .Ht) slinrt a time dav dicii md '-kh-'' slionld liavi' iii.idi* an 
altogether new* l>eing of him, and elunn^ed so many redoulitjlile fruits into 
the entirely oppOMto virtues. 

iTiit Fihiclon, who, liKomnny ni’liis order, fluiugh <;!ii1(iloi.s Jiimself, 
was uxoeudiogly loud of clnldreri, prcM'd <[uilo equal to the 
occjiaion. IJo had alivmly oxpoiindcd, in a tiv.itiAs on cdiicatioTi, 
his notion of the right niothod of deiliug \\itli them:—“ Never, 
■without thn ino.st urgent nocevsily, he stern or dietatorial . . . 

or you will close their Jwftrts ngninst ymi, and destroy coiiwiencp, 
witlumt which tliere is no ho|>i.! of ediiealing them rightly. MaKo 
them love you, accustom th-'iii to hd open with you, and not to he 
alVaid of letting you we their faults ;^und lo this end he, indulgent 
1o such as they do not try to cmieeal.” lie had at fil’d n«^ e.-nv 
task with Ins yoiithl'ul charge, towards whon* he could he stern as 
well iij iudnlgtiiil, when lie saw need for it, but lie succeeded in so 
compictely winning his allcelions tliat on the morning after the. 
ino.st. violent I'aithreak of Icinpor on the tine .side nn<l the severest 
rebuke on tlic other, the hoy exclaimed with sobs and tears;— 

“Oh. Mieideur, J am so ,snnv for wbat 1 s-iid j Ohterd.iy ! . . H’you 

t>*ll till* King, In* will not care lor in''' any more.ind whut will ppopli' 

liimk il ;)on t .tve, nii*’. I pionie.r,‘ oh, f promise ever m) much, th it 
'Oil )<iiall not Imvo to coinjilain ot lui*, if only you w’lll promise not 
i.. go!” 

At anulher time, aflev a. lit of p-assioii, lie would say, “ Xow I 
i-liall L'lie the IliiKe of Ihirgunily behind the door, and be only 
111 Lie Loui.i with yon.” ihit we cannot linger on the di'tnils of 
this iideivsting and poai’eful period of Feiielnn's lif<‘, which our 
riMdeis luusl be h'ft In .study in llio bingriipliy for llipnisclve.s. 

Feiielon Jmd at lirst been on inliniate terms with AJnio. do 
Maiutenon, who constantly .sought l.is Rpiritual dirccliun ; but in 
the cnnlrovcisy about Quietism, which changed the wdiole current 
of Ills life, she turned Against him, and earned the King wdtJi her. 
Into the theological merits of the qiieslioii, and the disputed orlbo- 
do\y of ^Ime. tiiiyon, we camiol enter liere. HnlHco it to say that 
lire leaders of the two groat .scliool.s of my.stici.sjri which have ap¬ 
peared in the, Homan Catholic Clmrcli in Ceriuany in the four¬ 
teenth century and in Spain in the nixtecnth, wore suspected or 
perseouLcd in life, but bouoined ufter tiieir deiitli. Taulev and 
Ifcnry Siiso, who has since been bialiilcl, \Vv‘i‘e accusiHl of heresy, 
and have been claimed, not very n.-asonably, by I’roteslants as 
pioiiocr.s of the Jlcfornutioii; EcKhart may fairly be said to have 
sown the seeds of that pantheism which reached its elllore.secnco in 
the wild rhapsodies of docob llohrae. In ^?ptiin, Louis of Leon and 
St, John of 1x10 Croff.s were imprisoned, and J^t. Tliei’c.sa, who wms 
cUdaled to tho Inquisition, narrowly escapc.d the same fate; yet 
all aro now hehl in reverence in tlioir (Jliurch, and the two latter 
aro ciMiooized Hiiinls. Mine. (Tuyou, however, dillerod materially 
from all i.f tlieso. Whatever may be thought of her orthodoxy— 
of her rtiLcoro piety tUoro can be no doubt —she certainly bad 
much of llie vi.shmary about licr, and wns deficient in judgment 
iiod good souse. Bt. Tlieiusas active life and strong uiUHciiline 
features, us mpmsontod in all authentic portraits of her, have liitlo 
in common with tho character and career of tlio nccompliahed Indy 
who was 80 unfortunate as to roitso the angry suspicion of fJossuet, 
and was sacrificed to tho stupid bigotry *of l.H)iiis XIV. Ihit 
Fihielon, though he HUod and admired her personally, was not rf> 
Buonsiblo for her opinions^ nud had all along emphatically dis¬ 
claimed any sympathy with Quietism in tli (3 sense in which hw 
OJmrch condemns it; and his familiarity with mystic theology, as 
Mr. Jorvis has observed, eminently qiialitied him to discriuiinaU^ 
between wbat was sound and unsound in her writings. Tlioro 
(An indeed be no doubt that Mine. Gnyon herself, whoiso faults at 
worst sprang from u mistaken onthusiasm, was harshly and cruelly 
treated, and tho iojustice shown towards her is aggravated by the no- 
luiioua profligacy of her eliief persecutor, Mgr. de Hariay, Archbishop 
of Paris, of whoju Sainte-Beuve obsems, that “of belief properly so 
called ho hod uothing ” while “ the more closely his Kib is looked 
into the greater appears to be the number of his mistlrasses,” in "the 
arms of one ot whom }|e died. But it was not uunstoral that 
theolbgiatis should disgust her competenco as a rs%ious gitide. 


Of tho strict orthodojry of Fcnelon himself, and of the work dti 
which the articled of impeachment were, based, the Maxima 4 a 
none but hU ^lersonal enemies, among whom it is hustfv* 
Hating to find Boasuot taking the lead, ever atlected io doubt. 
Cardinal do NoaiUes, who was aft43rward« pressed into their service* 
declared nt first to Mine, de Muintenun that thosie wds not 
siugb proposition, or expression, or even a single word, he <K)uld 
find fault witli " in the book, and that the author could not be 
condemned without couileraning Bt, Frivncia of Sales also. Fenelon 
himiself told the Duke of Boauvilliera tliathe had not found a single 
theo]ogi.m nt Puris who, after quiet disC¥it;»ion with him, did not 
asHiMit to ull Ins opinions. J^east of all did tho Pope, Innocent Xll., 
doubt him, who st.-ited at the outset to his representative at Homo 
his “ eiitijv conviction that M. de Ganibmi is beyond all possible 
suspicion,” Buathere was a lay Pope in tho background who pulled 
the wirc.^. InnoconL yielded to tho irmmvious dictation of ^uia 
XIVA, and Louis was ruled by Mrnc. do Maiutenon, whose mind had 
boyii ]ioihon(;d against FiSnelon by Bossuet and his allies, lie was 
ndvi.sud by friendly Cardinals “ to make pence at home, and not let 
the rualtiu’ bo pressed at Romo”; nor cun lli(*re be any doubt, ua 
our author remarks, f Imt if ho hud chosen lo flitter Mme. do Main- 
tenon and comply with her wiahe.'i, ho would have retained his 
position at Court und his orthodox reputation; but this woe not a 
couvsti he coulil consistently folV»w, From first to lost he was tho 
victim of .an ignoble .azui scandalous intrigue which has permanently 
tamLhed thy good name of all coucernoft, f hough it has but served 
to add fn'ah lu.sti-e to his own. 

Tho most discreditable pint in the drama was enacted by 
Ikj.s.siiyt, iJio mo.^t humiliafing by tlio J'opc. The question at issuer, 
it. nuivt bo roirirtinlwrcd, was ouo of speculative theology pure 
and siirqde. If tlioro was evur a question which ■xm Ultramontane 
[irini’iplivs must fall directly nud exdu.'ively within the sphero of 
I'apal infallibility, .x question (ucr wliioh, on any theory short of the 
e.xtrcmcst Fva.sti,ini.sin, lay tribunals can claim no jurisdiction, it 
was tills, ^ it was virtually decided by the King of France 
over I he head of the Vojie, who vs'h.s diMgooued into giving formal 
cfl'ycl. rr coihofiva to a doiriimlic judgment against which ho long 
vainly ,'^Lru|j:glod, and whicli ho had repeatedly declarud to be 
unjust. “ Meldyiisis opiacopus est Fapa Gallus,” said a Roman 
(I-ardi’i il ; ‘’.si fZ vuU Lunfirnutm Sitan dvdmmes hrnehio Btrcitinny 
hntclnd n r/io." And by “ lh“. scciilnr nrm’’the controver.«y was 
in fact Jecidi'd, Another Cardinal obstvved.in rcforonco to the 
feiualo kooper of tlio Jxiiig’.s coiiwicncD, “ Nou est ira super iftim 
iniiiicris.'’ After nn cxaininaLion protracled through sixty- 
four si tiiii'r?, Ilm book w’oiild have boon acquitted; but the Rope, 
iu-.li/ig under ]»ro.ssiiro from the Frcnoli Court, and in deH.anco of all 
piveeiiiuit, bubmitted iLafresb lo Iho judgment of the Cardiuals. 
Still il wouhl have c.scaped ceiifiuro but that both Popo and 
Oariliiiiils were torrilied by I ho threatening letters constantly 
received from h'ranee. “ It will not do,*’ they said, “ to fire gi’eat 
guM.R at a King ” ; and the gentle and siibiniasive lATnelou hiinsolf 
coiihl not refrain from writing lo his emissary nt Home th.at “a 
cenniiie or prohibition will hardly damage tno Holy See with 
Liiropy generally less than it will me.” At length the con¬ 
demnatory Brief was issuL'd—tlio Ropo succeeded in sttbatituting 
a Brief for the more solemn senloiicu of ii Bull, hut was overriiUwl 
in a fiuiil attempt to keep JAinolouft nanio out of tho docuinentr— 
which lormally cundoiuned as “ viusli, scandalous, ill-sounding, ollen- 
Hivo to ])iijii3 cal’s, peniicioiis in practice, and respectively erroiieoiw,’^ 
twenty-three error.M in a book w^hich, according to his llulinWs 
own (loliborato judgment, contained nono. Tho triumph of tho 
victorious poity, headed, one is ashamed to think, by lh>ssuet, waa 
not less indecent than the meaiH by which it had been procured. 
But that did not prevent Feuelon from submitting at once, as it 
was known that ho would do, and biuisclf publishing the con¬ 
demnation of his book, wliich ho forbade the faithful of hia 
diocese to rend ; but, conacums of hi.*^ own orthodo.xy,he “steadily 
rofasej to utter one syllable which could be perverted Into (k 
Seiublauco of retractation.’' 

lie lived for sixtoen years after this, honoured and loved by all 
whose regard was worth having; but he never returned to tho* 
Court froih which the King had banished him, nor did eithtjr 
Innocent XII. or his successor Clement XI. venture to show him 
any public I'avour, though tho hitWr wept on licaring of his death, 
as well for tho Church's Joss as for his own weak subserviency to 
Louis XIV. in not having carried out his wish to make the Arch- 
bishop of Camlwai a Cardinal. But the loss of "worldly honour 
and position was no privation to Fdnelon. If he rogw^tted ins on- 
forced absence from J'iU’i'i, it was only because it debarred him 
from thu society of friends very dear to him, and abovo all ftx>ni 
intercourse with hifi former pupil, whom he loved a.^ a son, and who 
to tlie last—for ho died before Fcuulou—warmly I'epuid his afFw- 
tion. Very touching is tlio^ account of their correspondency and 
of thoir few brief and hurried iutemewa grudgingly and ungrad- 
oualy conceded by the aged King lo the importanitiee of hia 
grandson. The sketch of the Archbishop’s domestic li^ and habits 
at Catubrai, given in the last two chapters of the biography, and 
copiously illustrated from his letters, is full of intei'est. Mway of 
the leacliug personages of the day were among his (gpm^pondents 
both within and beyond tho limits of his own country, as was 
natural, for he mis himself the autlior of many fcarned works, But 
more is to bo learnt of the true mind and chareoter of the uuia 
from those private and family letters of which his biogn^her hctt 
Imown so well how to nmko a j udiciuae use:— 

They brlog FMon so vividly before one; living bb quiet liet settrs 
life at Cambrai; surroundod by guests and duties, which ho fkub 
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time to think for every one, from the “little pai;o ” Alexia, and hie eduea- j 
tion, upwards; carin^r ro heartily for country, diiK'^sc, cathedral, town, rela- 
tionii, mends; dwelling upon tfie ncculonts of his niecn’s lotig illness, and 
the details of his neph^'a damai^ed leg, ns thotigh he luul iio weightier 
oares to occupy hia mind, and turning overything to gold by liis inalinolive 
and natoral reference to the Love of Goil. I am tlio mure dispu.'M^d to do 
this, as an idea seems to have grown up ninong some who have spoken or 
■written of Fdnelon, that during his latter years he dropped into “ a state of 
posMve Quietism,'* whereas really wc need only the testimony of his own 
life and letters to see bow very bRitutiful and 2(!aIou'<1y active liis Inst days 
were, df ever any man on tlie doivnward course of Hie threw himself out of 
himself into the intemsts of others, their joys and borrows, or made the. deep, 
fervid love of God, which was as the very air he baathod, take living shape 
in act and deed, it was surely I'unelon. 

The great trial of hia declining yoare was the isarly doath of his 
“bploved pupil, tile Duke of Burgundy, hut it did not dry up llio 
epring or his affections, lie retained to the gjul that peculiar 
symputby for children and power of iiLtracLing and iidlnr’Klng 
tnoni which wo already have dwelt upon. Tims wo (ind liiin in 
the last year of his life writing to reinimI tlie Duke of Cliau'ncs 
of his promise to send him the di'fir liltle ones, ■when the w-ijii 
weather comes, about Whitsuulide.” They came, and he writes 
to their father, dmwiug out the dill’creiit clmr.icters of llie thru* 
boys with his accustomed tact and sound sen^c, and (indiitg many 
points to commend in each of thorn. 1 udj d« lighted to have tlie 
little troop with me; they cheer me up, and nro not thohabLininy 
way,” Ills last letter, dated just a week before hi.s dc.dli, is 
addressed to his favourite nephew, the Munpiis, and lull of bis 
usual lender playfulness, ending with “ O quo je tVmbiasserni, 
mon petit Fanfan!” liis illne-.s only lusted n week, hut the 
‘‘petit Fanfaii ” and his other Javouii to nephew, the Ahl>d de, j|{tMu- 
mont, arrived two days before the end, to his great ;,'y, anil other 
rtdutivos and intimate frieud.s knelt round his dyijig bed. lu the 
early moruing of January 7 , 1715, ho pus.sed away peacefully, at 
the ago of sixty-Jivo. I'ho King, wiio did not aurvi\e him many 
mouths, remarked bitterly on hearing of his death, “ 11 udus 
manque hieii an besoin.” It in noteworthy that the Cli ijiter of 
his cathedral was afraid of olfending Louis iiy having the umiuI 
funeral oration pronounced over hiiu; while in the French 
Academy, of which he had been a inemher, no one for the 
same reason dared to lueiilion his Teli'inmfur, though it wus llieu 
regarded os the chef-daucrv of modern iitenUure. In 17931110 
Cathedral of Cambrui wtia destroyed hy the llovidutiiumrY inub 
and Fdneloii’s tomb torn up; hut the body snmeliow OM.-aped their 
fury, and is now replaceil in the new c.ithedral, u poor edilice, of 
1825. But his noblest mniiuinenl, us Ins hiovrapljcr obsei ves, is j 
the veneration and atfection fidl for his nieiniuy lliioiigliout I 
Chrislondom. lie had his errors no doubt, and wi may perhaps 
ho permitted to regret the .strong line ho toiik ag.iinst I ho 
Janaeiusts, as such—tUougli to induidual ineinb*rsof the party 
he was ever gentle and forbeuiing—and Ids decided attacliincnt to 
the policy of the Jesuits, wliich even brought him into conhdontial 
a’clalions with the odious Le Telliev. i>ut tiieso at iiui.3t uciu 
errors of judgment; they cannot dim the brightness of that j-jiiglc- 
minded fidelity to his highest euUcei>lion of duty in e\erv rcialion 
of life, secular or sacred, in which pos(ont\ i.as ivcogiuzed a claim 
that is almost unique to the blessing pronoimced of old on the pure 
in heart. 

AMSTEKDAM AND YLSICK. 

M il A YARD’S characteristics as a wiiter must bs 
• already known to mau> readers in England, wlnu'e Ids 
works are beginning to be ti.nnslated, and have ulready had sonm 
sale in the original French, liis spisduliiy appears to ho that of 
observing foreign countries and lUvsciihmg them tor the benelit of 
French people, who are gener.dly much in neoil ul' mformiition on 
aucli subjects, and at the Baino timu cruJitubly giaUdiil for it when 
the writer is not tediouH or didactic. iM. llaiard is an unusually 
favourable specimen of the Fronoliman w ho h.i', lived abioad. lie 
interests himself in all ho sees, and is quite ready to n^cognize good 
qualities in other places than Baris ; besides widcli he has a kindly 
gimd humour, both with regard to the subjects of his discourse 
and the public to whom it is addressed. He sees most things 
tliat an iiitclligunt man would be likely to see in u strange 
place; he boa read a good dijal, he takes a Jiealtliy geiu’rul iiitcii'st 
lu manliind and their doings, in manners and cnsioms, in the pro¬ 
ducts of all the iiidusiries and arts. Tiio prosj'crity of other 
countries gives him pleasure, for he likes to see labour and intclli- 
jgouce rewarded even out of Franco; and tlieir docadence awaliens 
in him feelings of sympathy quite unknown to tlio ill-natnrod spirit 
which 80 often calls itself patriotism. AI. Havard lias livgd Wh 
in Amsterdam and in Voiiico, and ho has ovidontly a stning 
allbction for both places, feeling the cli inn of eacli, tlie pecuhnr 
local charm which he endeavours to explain and commumcato to 
us. Every city hiis its own clnractor, and there arc very few cities 
of any historical importance in the \YorId which have not a pecu¬ 
liar attrition for those who know them well. Even London, in 
spite of its vaHtncJis, and the rarity of beauty in its buildings, has a 
magical charm for many people. Tho attractiveness ofl’aris is 
more generall]|r recof^nized, and Venice has acquired a poetical 
reputation due to writers and artists who have used it so much 
that we should hf^yo tbouphl they hud almost u.swl it up. Tho 
poet^ of Amsterdam is loss known, and wo are much indebted to 
M. Havard for mokiii;^ us rsther more alive to it. We English 
mostly believe in Venice with perfect faith until we have gone 
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there, and cling to our old illusions as much as possible after seeii^ 
it. The Venice of our imagination is tho Byromc, which iupressm 
US so vividly when wo wero boys, and at a later period we^y 
have derived from Mr. Raskin an exaggerated estimate of tlie 
merits of Venetian architecture; but we have never had Any 
enthusiasm about Arastordam. What can we see there which is 
not to be seen in Liverpool P Quaint gables probably, and Rem¬ 
brandt’s house,, and Dutch inorchanla, and canals, and much credit- 
ablo house-painting and scrubbing and cleanUiiefis; but surely ^ere 
cannot be any poetry in AiiiHlerdam, surely there cannot be much 
to ilc'light tho eyo or awaken tho imagination. M. Havard thinks 
dilicrcntly. In his opinion Amsterdam is quite comparable to 
Veiiir-n, but in a dillcrcut stylo imd cliaractor. Tbero is not muclK , 
of what wo cull architecture at Amstcidain;- thoro aro no pdaces 
oxoejit the heavy, though imposing, structui'e called tho Dam, 
uiul the ecclesiastical ediiices aro insiguifleant in comparison 
with iSt. Aliirk'.s; still, if there is litllo architecture,-theio is a 
great deal of lactiiresque building, much colour, tine reflections in 
water, and tliero is also an atmo-sphere which, if not so light as 
that of A’onice, is of tlie ruu!.st. possible pictorial quality. 
iM. Havard protivts against iho common idea that the atmosphere 
of Holland ks .sunless and foggy. M. Vitet speaks of it os being 
“ sombre ct bruim'ux, sans trauspareiicu ni couleur.” M. Taino 
talks about tlio “ciel clmrbonnouv d’Ain.stordam,” and M. Oharles 
Blanc of tlio “ eiel >oilo ” of the Netherlands. Ifven JiOndoners, it 
appeals, write about “ tlio logs of iho Hague”—ucriticism which, 
iM. Iliivuvd seems to think, eoiiie.s uiigreeefully from the hanks of 
(he Thames. Tlie re-siilt of liis own observ.ation appears to bo 
very dillerent from tho opinions we havo just quoted:— 

II Omt priurtiml iino Ix.ruK' Ims iiiii't' jusliee do cet i^tr-ange pr^'j'uge. Nun, 
la IhdLmik' ii’esr poiiit im psjs hniiiM'ii.x, cliarbonncux, suiubro, sans 
traii'^p.-nciu'o m couleur ; « mi eoiui.iuv uu des piiys Ics jdus «Ml<»r(jM et 
Ic.s plus lumiiicux qui existent. Son cud, ohargu de vaiteurs, rdfl^jliit la 
luinii'i-fi uiie intonsito exeeisive. I.es muiges qui sillonucnt prcwpie 
eoustiimuient. k dd projettent siir Is canip'ignc leurs (iinbres lourdes, nutis 
tionspuriiiti'q, et divisent ainf-i la idaiiie inl'mic cu gratuks plans tour a tour 
solubles ou toi'lPinent CLdnii'iti. Dr, miniiie lea eoulours ne valent que p.a.r 
k ei.utr.isto, cos v.-i.'.tea baudes brunes qui ui\ent le paysfti,'e redoiiblent la 
eokiralioii dea parties on luinierj', <‘t la plaiue (pii aVteiid k ]H rl« de vue 
clevieiii, par eette Micoessitm de paitks dairea cl ubacurea, la cuiupagne la 
plus tadoreo pcut-ctie qui M)it cii Kuropc. 

M. Havard likes tho country about Auistordnm quite as much as 
the town itself, and lieie iigfiiii he diifers gival ly from a very common 
opinioQ on the subject. Matiy people think that Holland must be 
uiiinteresling because it is Hat, and because rhere is a great deal of 
what is e\idently artilieial ; but the few foreigiioiM w’ho 
thoroughly appreciate Holland always adirm that it is one of the 
most intore'^tiug countriiis id tho world, and one of the be.st for 
nrtiatic purposes, Tho truth is that Hat coiintriea have their 
poetry as well a.s hilly countrii'S, but it is of n dillerent kind, 

VVu are all imicli more Ihmiliar ■with the- industry of tho Dutch 
than with (lie beauty of their couniry; wo know that they pro- 
('•ct lields from tho sea by dykes, uikI Imild a.s tJie Venetians did, 
oil piles. The worli of dnviug these piliis before the applieation of 
sleuiii power must have been excesf'ivo. The Dam stands upon 
13,700 pili\«<, which were once a forest of big trees somewliero in 
Sweden or Norway, whilst tho big stones about tho foundation 
of tlio p.alaco were brought from a distance also. There is n picture 
vvliieh vepresi Ills the Dam in tho Louvre, iindM. Havard tells a good 
story of its acquisiliori. After the pa Miter’s death, this picture 
was left along with the rest of his personal estate, and so canio 
into the hands of one of his relations who, being a rich man, 
had no desire to part with it. lu the time of Loui.s XVJ. 
jM. Itaiulon de Boi.sset tried to obtain the jiicliiro for the' Frencli 
rojal collection, but could not overcome t ho tenacity of the pro¬ 
prietor. M. Ikiillet afterwards went into Holland to buy some 
pictures for tho King, and liivd recour&o to nn ingenious srmro to 
get pos.«eHsion of this one. The owner wont frequently on 'Change, 
so one day he was accosted there by an agent who told him that a 
fnivigner had come to get the picture, and that the best way to got 
lid ol him would bo to ask a jirico so high that nobody would 
think of giving il.. The owner thouglit tliis a good plan, and said 
the price was 6,000 florins. On this tho broker put a piece of gold 
into bis hand nnd said, “ The picture is mine, tho rest of Iho 
|ii'iec will bo duly paid.” Jiugiigement-s made on 'Change being 
irrevocable, tlie owner of the wm-k had no rc.soiirce but to give it 
11]', and tliat m bow the picture got into tho Louvre, 

'J’ho D.'tin becaniG a royal palaeo in the time of Louis Bontmarte, 
who iirst began to form bore, and at hia palace near the Hague, 
that collection of Dutch pictures which la now one of tho chief 
flttmctions of Amsterdam. It has an additional historical interest 
ns the place where Louis Bonaparte abdicated tbe throne of 
Holland, and since the year 1813 no foreign regiment has over been 
quartered in its precincts. The Dam appears to have been well 
adapted for tlio reception of royidty, although built originally 
simply ns a town ball. The interior is exceptionally nch in 
marble, for tho walls are covered with it from top to bottom, and 
M. Havard tolls us that it was all brought from Italy. The 
biggest room in the building is tho Hall of the Burghers; Which is 
shorter tbaii our London Lluildhall, but wider, and ve^ much 
higher, being a liundred feet, whereas our Onildhall is only fifty-five. 
This enormous room is entirely lined with white marble, whjch of 
course only increases the eflect of size. There is a belvedere on 
the top of the edifice, from which dll Amsterdam and its environs 
can be seen easily, including Zaandam, where M. Havard tells us 
that ten thousand windmills may be counted, and the great North- 
Hullatid Canal shines on the plain in a long, straight, silveiy streak. 
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M/Hav4rd meotiona acuriou® fact fax ccnnexion with the limited courts with faurge casts in them, and the mround-floor will he gone^ 
of r^ious toleratiou formerly extended towards Itoman rally given up to sculpture, prints, and the lihrary, the first floor, 
aSiOBcs inHolknd. They were allowed to have churches or of ample dimensions, being used entirely for pictures. The huild- 
lap^ • but only on condition that there was nothing visible out- ing will bs fireproof, 

de which might indicate the religious use of the building, coupled If the good iMJOple or Amsterdam have hitherto shown themselves 
ith another stipulation that Trotestant ears shoiild not be ratliercoolalHmttheoldDutchmasteTs, as if they did not much care 
Tended more than Protestant eyes. The consequence is that to whether their pictures were preserved and visible or not, they oro 
is dai many Roman Oatbolic churches in Amsterdam have the more enthusiastic about music, especially the Jewish part of the 
utward appoorance of ordinary dwelling-houses in a street, whilst population. M. Ilavard ouito corroborate.** our previous belief that 
ley boAr names very like inn sigu^ such os the Perrokcet, the the Dutch are a cultivatea people in some directions. Dutch ladies, 
tor the Post-horn, &c. Whilo on this subject M. Fluvurd also tells he says, have generally read a good deal in difl'Vr<int languages, and 
t^at a sect of Protestants in Holland, who are descended from the about subjects worth studying; they can talk very well, too,, when 
fSfach refugees of the sixteeuth and seventeenth centuries, rf‘tiin they like; hut us a general rule there is very little conyeri^tioti, 
le use of the French language in their religions services in inoivdy because the art of conversation is not cared for or cultivated, 
lemory of the land from which they originally came, and that M. Ilavard v<'ry judiciously observes that this art or talent does 
ae language is kept pure hv the pmctico of sending for pastors not always need much lenniing or llourish best amongst the learned, 
j France and Switzerland. 'Nl. Ilavard makes the curious remark and he instances the poverty of conversiition amongst the most 


lat there is hardly a considorablo newspaper in Holland which 
^es not count an ex-Protestant clergy man and a Jew* union'st its 
•incipal contributors. In French there is a distinction betweeu 
sraelito and Jew. When you want tospeali politely of a Jew you 
all him an Israelite. M. Ilavard found the same distinction in 
■oUand, and says that pomeliody once asked a grout hanker what 
’as the difference between Israelite and Jew, The answer is 
'orth quoting. “ Under 1,200/. a yoir one is a .lew; jihoM! it, ono 
an Israelite.* The explanation given in this volume is that, 
nless a Jew is very well olf, he is apt to look repulsively dirty and 
ncivilizod; whereas the wealthy members of that community are 
ean and polite, and look as if they belonged to a diflmvnt race of 
xen. Amongst tbe special industries of Amsterdam, M. Hnvurd 
xentions diamond-cutting, which is carried to gri'at peiToetion 
lero, and almost entirely by Jews, who have large niili.i with long 
ximneys where they do the worlr. The trade is so difficult, imd 
xquires so much natural aptitude and acquired slvill, that the 
'orkman earns very good wages. In 1873 the common wage wm 
wenty-eight shillings a day, siqipoaing the- workman to work six 
Ays in the week, but first-niU) hands earned twice as much. 'Tljis 
^ probably the most highly paid manual labour in the world, if 
'e consider it simply as manual labour, but M. IluvanJ speaks 
f it as requiring a good deal of intolligenco also. There lire 
Teat associations connected with tliu Jews’quarter at Amslerdam. 
lembrandt's bouse is there. Here ho lived after his marriage with 
is wife vSaskia, and did not leave the house for twenly years, when 
is creditor sold his furniture and collection, a.id he had lost not 
nly liis money, but also his wife and son. All this, however, is 
’ery well known to those who cure about itemhrandt, and oven the 
ppearance of the house is familiar to them from the etcliiiig by 
flameug in Charles Diane’s (Eurn dc UfnihmuU. What will ho 
swer to our readers is tho discovery coninicU'd w'ith Spinozti’.s 
irthplaco and place of residence. Even when M. llavurd’s book 
/na sent to press this w'as still unknown; but before p. 208 was 
Tinted he had time to insert u note, which we give in the 
iriginal 

iK'.puia qiic CCS lignes soiit t'erites, M. Scholtmia a Jc^-oiivert le lien tic 
laiHsarice de Iknetiictus dc Spmozn. “ C'est mr le llouljL^rachl, mVciit 
'eminont archivistc d’Amstcidam, dnns la niaison portjint la Icitio (,{ et Ic 
[O 305 qu’est lie Spinuza. Celtu uiaisuii, lialdtco par J. N. llergt, o-jt. 
iijourd’hui ofcupL^rt par uii mu;;asin dc porcflaincs. 

Ve should be glad to know the reasons which led Mr. Sclu'llcma 
0 this conclusion. M. Ilavard iiuiKes the ratlier ingouious rc- 
lark that, when Spinoza was forced by the intolerance dt the Jews 
t Amsterdam to go and seek a relnge at the Hague, he who had 
vished to give his conteiiipoiaries grtater mental clearnesa of sight 
vas compelled by Fate in her irony to make speclacle-glasses for a 
iviiiff. 

Like all visitors to Amsterdam, M. Havnr<l complains of the 
?ondition of the Amsterdam juiblic gallery, which is a disgrace to 
ho Dutch people. It is so ananged that the jiiclures cannot lie 
xroperly seen, and an oil inerehant has his wnreliouso hard by, so 
.he coliectiou i.** at the mercy of a careless apprentice and a high 
.’ind 

De lYcrin qui rcnr**rme toutca cps merveillcs, j« n’ai [itin grnndVlio.se k vous 
'ire. jadU “ la belle niHisuii dii in:iiciiJind Trip.” Aujourd'lnu cVsi 

e pln^ ddtostahle inusee qui suit an moiulc. Les chefs dVciivre y sunt k 
I inc visibl&s, taut ilo sont lunl <^eluircs. hc.s Jours fn.i.'mts denniuretif leur 
loloria ct I’oASiUinbi'isseat, pciulnnt qiie Ics ivvles en liiver et In p(»ll.*^llI^r^! on 
jtd couvrent ces mervcilles artiatiqiii;.s d’lmo cr.issc (qini-isc, qui cii aura bicii 
vim rliison. Lnpriuce8.se d'Hinrige lugcu 011 17380110/. le iniircliniid Klut 
'rip et peraoDoe nVstiinern qiiVlle diit sotrouvui niut a I’tiise, car lu luaisoii 
•St Vaste, belle, et commode. Mats los ftp]iHi(ciuent.s prinejers ne (‘unvion- 
ent gti^ aux ceuvres de grands pcmiros. J1 leur on faut d’agumxis 
iiidciarenient puureuX; ct c'o.st de qiioi la rnuuicipulitd d'AiiihUM-duni ue 
Vat point encore mise un poi no. Kllu n eunstruit ii giniids /rsis un pnlnls 
our riuduatrlc: te commerce doit fitro c<intt>rit. On a dlevd dos murchea 
lour le poisson, uuo bourse pour le grain ; rcstoinne doit dtre Natisfalt. 11 
x'est pns de culte qoi n’ait sos temples, ineme celui do IMutiis, cur on a ic- 
.‘Oustrnit U bourse. 11 serait maintenant grand lomps 4lc sVeouper de Tart, 
|ui cat on des plus beaux tleurous de la couronne Amstordanioiso. 

A. Havard does not mention reoeut efforts Lx amend this disgrace- 
ui state of tixings, a full account of which has been lately given in 
I’Art* A oommission was formed in 1863 to build a museum by 
uatioiml subBOription, but it failed through the public apathy. In 
873 Mr. Van Houten, a deputy, prevaifed upon his colleagues and 
.he Government so far that the action of the State in the matter 
was decided upon. The Government gives 1,000,000 fl., the town 
xf Amsterdam a good site and tcx>,obo fi. The work la already 
legun, and tbe first stone will probably be hud next AprU. The 
danof thettusenmisexopllent. There will be two glasa-oovered 


learned Germans. Wo are sorry to hear that Dutchmen are gene¬ 
rally rather sox'erely governed by tlmir wives; but this is probably 
b;ciiiiso the ladies are sucb good bouHekoepers that they acquire 
general habits of energy and authority. This development of feminiuo' 
character may aomotinms, it is whispered, be observed even in 
l*]uglaiiil, and it is ju.st po8.siblo that some of our readers may 
liavo remarked it. In many respects the Dutch bear a much nearer 
rcscniblanco to the Elnglish than to tho French; indeed some of 
our cusloms, such as the liberty of our young ladies, are carried 
further in Holland than they are here. 

We mn<*t not close the book before ns without R word of praise 
for M. Fkimeng’s four etchings of Amsterdam, which are all good, 
and are no doubt tlie recreations of a Imiid usually employed on 
fur rymre ditliciilt themes. About sixty of the woodcuts in the 
volume arc also devoted to Amsterdam, and, although these are of 
very unequal merit, many of them are useful in helping us to a 
more Hceiirate knowlcdgo of the place and its inliabitauts. Venice 
is e/;ually well illuslvated, but we reserve Venice for another 
time. 


CONDOXF.D.-* 

M rs. STF.ETjE’S novel is one of the many examples of the 
evil caused by the tyranny of tho throe-volume system. It 
is a production which woiiid bo vt;ry much the hetk^r for compres¬ 
sion. There are many sketches of character in it which are touched 
with a light hand and not without humour; and tho personages 
imagined by tho author might have been conducted through one or 
even two voluinen so as to keen a reader’s attention without much 
sense of fatigue. 'J’ho inevitable third vnluino is, however, too 
heavy a, weight for them to support. It is possible that the 
writer’s views as to what portion, if auy, of lier story it would be 
derivable to suppress might be different from ours; at least one 
gels the impressitm that a somewhat henvy and feeble attempt at 
political satire wdiicb occupies some twtujty pages of the third 
volumu’wua intended to be one of tho most telling parts of the 
bi)()lt. And if there is any truth in Thackeray's saying that 
nil ])c'Ople engaged in producing works of art would rather 
ho cried at than laughed at, tho writer of Cmjf/owerf would be 
less inclined to sacrifice tlie sceupa whicJi are meant to be 
tragic tlian those to which the book really owes its merit. 
Tliero are, however, certain themes which should never he taken 
but by a very strong writer. The incident of a woman who, 
although really married, is not supposed to be so, and who has been 
deserte'i by a scoundrelly husband, rushing wildly across the fields 
with a newly-born iiilaut, ’u* one which certain novelists of the 
worst modern school would relate as readily and confidently as 
]\lr. Diack would describe a fScotch scene. But the writer of 
Condoned is almost as far above novelists of t 1 ii.s class as she is 
below the wTitors who aree<(ualto the task of fitly de8cribiDgtra|pc 
events; and she will bo wiso in future to be content with trying 
to do better what she can already do with some success, instead of 
aiming at what is obviously Ixcyond her powers. Lx other respects 
Mr.'*. tSteelo has some things to learn Ixelore she can write a novel 
which shall bo satisfactory without being too ambitious. Tho 
story of Condoned—Vi. title for wliich, by tho way, then* is no 
adequate explanation—although there isS nothing very new in it, is 
by no means ill conceived. But it is wanting in that concentration 
of interest which is a great piirt of the iirt of story-telling, and 
ono of tho cliief characters is strangely unreal. In Lucius Fair- 
fii.v, tho man who basely iesorU his privately married wife to make 
u rich match, the writer has tried to draw tlio character of a man 
w ho with utter scltishueas and meAnnoss combines not only some 
qualities which are altractive on the surface, but othera which are 
good in theiu8elve.s. One such character has been drawn with 
marvellous success by tho same hand that has been strong enough 
to deal with the description of a heart-broken mother, which Mrs. 
Steele has unwisely attempted; but it can hardly be discouraging 
to Mrs, Steele to be told that there seems no great probability of 
her ever being able to create such a personage as Tito. 

The story of Cmidoned opens with the entrance of a wandering 
gipsy child into Hercmuiere, the house of Lord Vipont,fai Siltahire. 
The owner of the house is thus described by the w^ter:— 

He waa a man .somewhat past middle ago, with a face older than bin 
years: skiider, fair, and high bred, he looked like a tail, white, withered 
lily; his hands, colourless and delicate, moved with a lititless grace, sug- 

* CondomeH. By Anna C. Steele, Author of “ Broken Toys;” Ac. 8 vols. 
London: Chapman & Hsll. 1677. 
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gestivc of (UlUatvoe ratUor than strife; his .siaall lAiic had that «oft and 

•woct,Mdeloi\g,8yinpaihisiiiig glanc»‘. which is comvfitihic witii i^crfect srit- 
iehncBs. Not that ho vrb pcTfcctiy 8clfl>‘h—Pew of us are perfect even In our 
viooB: he had a man of iho worid’a consciou(ie, ajul that is much—for to 
desire not to be found out is a trihuto to ^ociul convouience if not to virlne. 
Lord Vipont’a life bad been an iininoral life, but his iminonilitiesS multed 
less from an over than on unil(‘r <xivsfl i>f emotion. There n.c natures that 
are rich in the generosity of their fuultS’—that, botraj-e*! by self-imlulnonce, 
are sympathetically indulgent to th(! faulls of others ; but the middle tone 
of Ijord Vipont'ftniind hmino poignant note in it; he could ttp(»h);^i^e fur a 
sin to any one to whom Ive thfiiglit -.ucU apology was due, w lietUer (hwl or 
man; bvltthedeep ^nitinaeiuus kncH (if remorse, or the phiitUive echo of 
coinunssiuii, w’cre nut in his spiiitunl dj<ipaf>on. Not that he wus incapable 
of kindness to aiiollier, provKhvl tint it did not entail a sucrilice of self; ho 
did not Jike to inflict or witneyi pain. 

Whilo he is at dinuer, a wild, dishevellod litth> girl appears at the 
window, is K*t in. ravenously devours the food given to her, and 
cui’ls hersoU' up to Bleep on llie rug. Whilo sho ftleopB. Ijord 
Vipont looks at fcomo (.'oins strung round her iievli, and it is per¬ 
haps noedless to say that, on yui-ing iho inacripliou on c.m' ortliuni, 
ho dropped them as if they burned his Imiul,” Having iimde 
tho discovery indicated hv the elli'ct of'the coin ou bis hand, ho 
•prodenUy scuds the waif, lor whom, by the aid of his lihrmian, lie 
iiuds the name of Afitiiroth, into llm care of a poor cnii^iu of hi.N, a 
(Jerpyniau muiied Desiuoud, who is induced, lor the sake of t\v(t 
hundred a year, to add the charge of her to that of lus own nimu‘- 
rous bimal. Near iMr. llesmond live two old maids niuiied 
Dalrymple, who, soon after Astarolh joins tlio liosmond fiimilv, 
arc alflicLed by the arrival of a noisy nephew, son of a d- ud n(*'er- 
do-well brother in llm navy, who mnrnod aii aetro'^s. liiM-e is a 
letter nddresstal by Ibis boy to his motlicr, then noting in the 
roviuces, ft little time alter his invubioji of the Misses 
iftlryniplo:— 

Dkaukst Mammv, 

'I'hii two uUl gols f<eem no ciul ihnU of hip. T (lihik 'll ilo. Iho' its 
rather hard line? jiut lijvua; .NeiiJu in I he hoii-v ; Imt J ,';et over that iis 
well as 1 pim by ^r^^lggh^ll; him in at night, wlien rhey’ie oil in bed and 
think 1 um too. I'm lo be a ‘'.nlor, and a lirsl-lienti men diieetly, .'ind then 
i’ll .•‘PTul you all my pri/.e mohi v. Mi anuhile, please send nil’ ti'n 'Inllines 
directly. * My aiinls iMiuld nialoi firsl-iate “w.ilKni"' r cciMiti le-*,” and I 
know tlu'V’ru “good ;(ndie-!'’ by Ihe uniulicr of Jiwnns they repc d in (lu' 
evening. At first 1 ineoied tin m, ns you rold ni" all wojiu-n li^e im mo ; 
but they wouldn’t come on ai.Mill. lluipii ymi h.ne good luniscs : tlicie'.-. 
no the-Jitre litre, but llierc’s ii church. 

Yfiiir alleelionnie miii, 

111 i.n D.vr.ni im i.i.. 

Astumth and ITngh become great friends ; and the 1 meins Valr- 
fftx spoken of above arii\es ns a pupil at ^Mr. 1 Jeomnurs lioiiso 
and creates a uirtaii\ uimmiit of awn umong t'''> children bv bis 
.superior age, wealUi, niid Knowledgo of J'' w’orbi. Hugh 
Dalryniplo is on bis way to sea when, by lij/*!. oi' insi.>ting on 
driving hirnsolf the carrhiers which lake.s him away from liis .■innt-j, 
he upsets it, and is broiiTht buck lo them in a liel]ile;.s condiii m. 
Ills Miother is sent for, mid liev arrival gives rise to aomo of tho 
most amusing' snonfs in the bonk. I'liero i-g if is true, an elemeiiL 
of caricature in tlio repi'e.smit'ition of the rovnlution ell'ectcd by her 
coining in tho way.s of llu' |)alrvm|ilo liimselmM ; but if? is, wo 
think on the whole, no-more than is allowable; and we mily regri't 
that Iht) writer did nol ki'eji to tliis line, in^^ hieli «lje e.ui cer¬ 
tainly do well, rutiler tluin wander into rejicns wliere slio lo'-cs 
herself. There ii ofiO point in -which .a re-nlcr dixpo.^ed to liml 
fault might well .oay tlnil the license of cmicatnvo had been 
abused, and tlut is the ellect prodiieid upon Hughs aunts hy 
tho rovolaiion to tlieiu of “laced'’ tea on llio part of Jlugli's 
mother. JWulea llio blunder made in the (lispioporlion of cause 
to cd'ect, there is a guiver lerisou for objection to this. Mrs. 
Stof'lo has desired to nhow, wliat o-no could wish was more 
readily acknowdedped, lluit an aetross who li.is been provenied 
by force of (>ircimislaiiee> from over riHing to any thing binln r 
than playing huriesijue ]iartfl may vet pi»s>c-’H i^vnry doiiie.stic 
v'lrtne. lint fihe hns needh s^'ly exaggerated the IJoheiniaii element 
which is no doubt inevitable to fi certain extent in a woman who 
ha.s led tho diilicult life of Mrs. J-lAlrymiili', and she has pio- 
bftbly produced upon some readers by this oversight an oll'i'ct 
opposilo to that intended. Against thi.s fault nms>t bo .set tho 
good Honsn and Uaith of tho long answer giieii hy 'Mrs. D.ilrymjdo 
to onu of her ri^tors-in-Iaw, who a^iks, under the intluenee of 
“ laced ” tea, if “ some activfst'.s are not just a Ivdlo wicked.” Ji 
may be obst'rvod tluit .Mrs. Dairymplo was, we fear, iiiiusually 
fortuiK'de in finding an elderly phiianlliropi.st of tho Cheery bio tyjn^ 
to look after when she was driven by neee.ssily to rontemplating 
tha ftbandoumeut of self-respect ns a thing possibly desirnble; but 
in speaking of tliia part of Mr.s. Dalrymples expiuaenccs it is only 
fair to give credit lo tho writer of Vvndmcd for having trentod a 
dangerous subject with a freedom from ofl'e.nco which is by no 
meaiw too common in novels of tlieso days. This ([uality goe.s far 
to redeem the defects of Uternry taste sliown in other parts of tho 
book, and induces ns to hopo that Mrs, Steele may one day produce 
ft book which may possess the merits of her pre.sGnt performance, 
without tho faults which pos.<iibly come from tho belief that a 
certain power of imnginatiou and exjn-ession is enough lo carry 
iU possessor easily tliroiigb the most ailHcult tasks. 

Hufh does tinsClly go out to sea, retunis, ^oos out again on the 
expedition which gives tho writer occasion for her not very happy 
Batirical writing, and yet again returns and makes love to Astarolh, 
from whom he obtains an unwilling promise of lidulitv. The 
reason for Luciue Fairfax’s e.\istence is that ho should induce her 
to break this promise and to marry him eecrotly. As to the part 
which he plays in preventing the ^wssibly terrible consequences of 


a rieing of Lord Viponts labourers, eggt?d ou by an intesreateil 
democrat, that is ftbsolutely iuconsia.tent with ms nat^ aa 
where depicted. The man who could behave as he did to Asia*'^ 
roth, according to Mrs. Steele’s reprewutaiions, » the last nmu 
who could influence an e.\cited mob by force of penonal sytapattiy. 
Thoro have been men who have combined an odious brutality 
in private life with a popular influence that few people could re¬ 
sist. But Lucius in no way resomblod a man ot this kind; his 
strength, sucli as it was. lay in his pliability aiiJ weakness. Mrs. 
Sttifle’s hero—for that m a sense ho is—is a mere puppet, whose 
iiiovemont-S could be cftu.sed by nothing but the arrangement of 
string.^ disposed by one igiioraut of tho laws which govern human 
mimls. 

have £fivon closer altcntion to Cuvdmcd thw, from ov«P 
eniiiui'ralion of its faults raihoi* than it.s merit*, it might seem to 
do^f.‘rVl•. But we have done this la'c.au.se it has cortain qualities 
which le.id us to thinli that its author, if she can avoid tlio 
ti.'inpt.ition of small and temporary pupuhirily, may do something 
whji'li shall bo good without Hiiuing atgrcatiioas. 


ANCIKNT STRKF.T.S AND ITOMRSTEADrS OF F.NGbAND.* 

rilt) .start from (^he-^ler in quest of ancient timbered hoii.y's 
-i- must needs be “ ferro poiua ad Alcinnum”; and yot who .so 
conipclenl ,1 judge of the geimirio iirtiele at* one Imiued and nur- 
tui’i’d at its MTV head-qiiartera This is Uist what Ml*, liinmier 
b.'i.* atteinpled wiili tho countcnimco of his Doan, who is tjo 
judicious a critic to allow his praise to fail of its effect by Iwing 
loo unijiialihed, and -wliosc preface, whilo it nutca tho paiicitv 
ofevainplis of the arcbitoctuio of the pa.-t in Westmorekii.d 
or Warwiclt, only brings into inoui pvouiiiuuco the length and 
breadth of ground which has been traver.sc'd and scarchid. e 
are not iiulccd hiire that tho autlior might not have very con- 
t'idiTabl} narrowed his range with advantage, or that souie 
tliree or four coimtie.s might not have yielded a** rich material for 
study a.s a dozen or a score. llowe^tM•, be Ibis ns it may, Mr. 
UininuT assuveiUy po.=feeK^os tlu' reqmsiio taste and aptitude lor 
expounding the lealui'csof inleie^t ouw hieli Ills eyes have llghl.-d; 
JIM'! tiltliuugli we agree willi De.tii lIOW'.oii that liis plan is a 
trille desultory, pevlnips llie best enn- fur Ibat fault in.iy be 
.apjilii'd by any ndveiituious n'ader for liiin..iell', if he will take tlio 
trouble to map out a set jiortioii of the aniii-u's area, and e.xploro 
it in li'dit inarching order, being candiii so to limit the range 
ill,it wli.it is done uniy bo done elleel ually. 

(1 may be hoped tliat iiiiTeased attention ( i these old memorial:- 
will ha\e lliu eflecl of t*avilig many jairious luni'e* and .streets Iroiu 
being inipro\ed aw.iy. Three sticli, our aullioi us.sure.s ns, would 
even now iiguve among the ilbutiMtiou- to ihis loJuine (one a 
block of four boii.ses dating bai-K to li'irhjr-l J11., and, what is 
more, piufeetly solid and siibsinnlial), hut ‘Lliiit they have been 
obliged to miilio way for the oxignjcies of to-, r .quxee and supposed 
mofleni eon\eiiience. The more we fiiiJiib:iri.^e ourselVt'S with llie 
andiitecturaJ gloric.s of our land, (be greutei \>ill be our jealousy of 
suil'criiig Hie spic-and-spaii type.s ol building’- to rejdiice tiro old oter- 
hanging and tior-over-lier-stretching dweliimr, which in street or 
lane seems ro.'idy to Ki.ss or ^llake hands with iis neighbour across 
the way. We want more of tlio spirit of old Dandiil llolmo of 
Cdiesler, who when bidden by the (hirpovatiou in 167010 pull down 
Ins new huilding (Lamb Kow) in Bridge Street, us nn eyesore, dis¬ 
obeyed the order, and, when lined for contempt, tlisregnrdod the line 
likewi.ie. The tJhe.slLT J low's are in the^e p.ige 3 likened to a pa*!- 
siige foniied by taking out llie lirst floor all along tho street and 
raising pllh^l•.^ or columns jil intervals, with wliich to support tho 
upjier story. On the wdiole, povlmjvs, there is plausibility 
ill 1 Lie Che.ster histuriiiu llemingways tlieory that the exca¬ 
vations hy which the Hows, tia dihtingiii.slicd from tho car- 
rlago road, are formed, are the work of Boiuan hands. The 
jiavements in Bridge rtlroet, Watergate, and Jiastgate Street 
were originally level with the bouses .-'tauding in tho Rows. 
Excavation bus been employed from the IkMt, West, and South 
(fill us to the Cro.ss, and thence to near the* liixcliduge, before or aftqr 
tho erocLiou of iho buildings. But few persons aro wholly un¬ 
acquainted with tho Chester flows, except perJnips tliat abnormal 
ty|K? of them w'hich is called the “Dark Row,” a sort of tunnel 
which at eillicr end emerges into an' open Row. Besides these. 
Ohesti'V still pridcB hersell, llioiigh not without tho need of aouury 
vigilance, on iho retention of such old hous-'S as Bishop Lloyd's 
and lStanli?y Iloufio in Bridge Street, tho fine gabled house in 
Whitefriars, and several others. Nor was it only in tlieir capital 
that tho Cheshire foil* of old distinguished themselves in building. 
Oongleton, an ancient town to the east of Chester, on the Dane, 
where it flows to the Weaver, is homraed in with gabled bousea 
of great ago; and, whether we regard solid and picturesque' 
hosteliies of the black and wbito gublod pattorn, with a porch 
that siipporla an uppbr chamber on its stono pillars (like the 
“ J..ion ■’ ftt (Jougletoii), or tho splendid timber mansion (Little 
Moreton IJall) in tho vicinity, or tho cuiiously constructed 
houses of Nantwich (one has a heavy octagonal bow window 
overhanging a smaller one in a sort of telescope 'ihsbion), sur¬ 
mounted by their noble church-tower, it is clear that ft taste fop 
tho picliirew^ue was not conflned to the city on the Deo, 

* dnaieut Stnetf and I/omestfadt of JCnbland^ By Alfred Bioimcv; and 
on Introduction by the Veiy Rev. Jf. S. HoWson, U.D., Dean of Chcslw, 
'With a Hundred and Fifty Ulustratium from Drawings by the Author. 
London; MRctnilhm & Co. 1877. 
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diottiaff ihb Iwtder into vShropshiro, tfe find an air of antiquity 
in liid chujch and hostelries ot Hleamore, though, ad Mr. Kimtner 
notof. the roomy quadwngl&s of the coaching-iune attest that their 
ooeunation is gone by the grass grov?ing in them. Beside the vast 
nexelb which churqh and village are reflected, oqe cunosiW of 
this nlaoe is the oid-ihshioaed Green Man’ hoatelrj' with its 
paneBed Oak walls, carved benches and tables, and huge fireplace. 
But the park to the south of the mere is not Oftkleu but Oldey, 
as in p. 38 the ** Ilodnel ” should he written the “ Ilodnet Road.’’ 
WMw the author justly introduces the village of Whittington j 
near Oswestry on the score of its castle and its general picturcsqiio- 
nesfl, we demur to the siatoioont that this village was the 
(flti’thplace of Sir Richard Whittington, thrice Mayor of London, 
itichard Whittinghm was a younger son of the lord of the mnuor 
of .Pauntley in Gloucestershire in the fourtoeiith ceutury, a cadet 
of a good family who went to London to seolt bia fortunes, 
became a thriving meiver, furnished royal t^ous^eau^', and 
married his master's daughter, Alice Fitzwan*en. The only con¬ 
nexion we can divine between Sir Richard and tbn 8 hro[)Bhiro 
village is that Fulk Fitzwarine, the Moriuan knight, whoso 
praise is in the Novraan-Fmneh romaunts, was connected with 
Whittington and the Poverila. 

The general aspect of (Jswestry, with its many half-tiuibered 
houses, Its tradition of four gates, its tmeos of a town wall, and its 
old stone house (porhaps for pilgrims^ ueartho church, bespeiiks 
its antiquity; but Mr. Rimintu’ Boon leaves it ft)r the charms of 
Shrewsbury, which can boast a perfect ancient Fuglish strtsit, 
taking a turn at right unglos in the middle with High Street. The 
curious gables of one house in this Rtreot proj( 3 ct forward tier over 
tier in such a manner that a passenger along the mid street might 
'touch the houses on both sides willi his hands. It is called the 
Double Butcher’s Row. Other houses, near Pride Hill and Wyle 
-Cop, have a history, as might be expected, and our author 
deserves credit for having visited Shrewsbury with his 
Sh.akspearo in hia Lnapaiclj; for he corroborates two or 
three disputed readings by appeals to topographic details. 
It was at Wyle 0 «)p thnt Richinund slept on his way to Bosworth 
Field. From' Shi-ewsbury a journey of Iwtdvo rtiilc.s brings us to 
Wonlock, where the lodge at Irast ot the inagnilicent abbey of Black 
Monks still survives, ns well as a lino black and white market-hail. 
A more piciurosqiie and historical place perha])a is Bridgnorl h, 
one of those Sbrop.^liire towns which boa.stod thoir town houstis 
of the countiT gentlemen, Rutficing them iiisb‘ad of I.ondon for 
the season. It crow'iis a hill over the • Severn, and most of its 
houses are ancloni. The ])ooplo prefer its old covered market—an 
enlargement of the old marlcet-cross —brick below and of black 
and white above, to a new one wdnch has been recently built j and 
it seems that Bishop Percy a house, still a lino speeiiucu of black 
and timber in its street front, is duly prized by the n.divcs. The 
only reason we can divine for the author’s scanty notice of Ludlow 
and its “ Feathers,” and other Idmlrcd houses, in that that old 
town of the Marcln-s is iviu'^jHcrited in nuiny other volumes. In 
truth, between it ond Hoveford not a few villages, Orletou, Weobloy, 
and Pombridge for oxrimplo, retain timbered homses of as curious 
work as almost any wi- liave ever met with. At Hereford itself the 
solo remnant of the Old Butcher’a Row, of James I.'s date, i-^ a very 
picturesque and massive house, emblematically cart'ed over with 
iho mock insignia of th(3 heraldry of the slaughterhouse. At one 
end of it in the High Town, till forty years ago, stood the old 
timber-built town-hall, resting on fluree rows of nine arches, and 
built by John Abel. Passing Ross and John Kyrle’s house to the 
left of the Old Market-pLace, tlie railway will take u.-? by a brief route 
to Monmouth, where tho thirteenth-century Moiinow liridgodeserves 
careful study, as in detail it resembles tlie York Bars, though built 
for purposes of toll and not for war. It shows what Hei-oford 
with its six gates might h.ave been but for the dulness or cupidity 
■of its corporation tow'arde the close of lost century. Though 
Worcester boasts a house in the corn-market whore Charles 1 . 
rested after tho battle, it has no such picturesque old dw'elling os 
is tho “ New Inn,” still existing in the Norlhgato Street at 
Gloucester, built for pilpims whom tho monks sent to visit 
Kdward II.’s shrine at the Abbey Church. The buildings sur¬ 
rounded two square courts, and were ascended by two rows of alep.s 
communicating with galleries and dormitorie.s. The house was built 
in 1450 ny John Twining, jmd there is the usual legend of a secret 
passage into the cathedral. The materials of the interior are said 
to be mainly chestnut. As a parallel to tho “ New lun ” in 
its original purpose may be ciiod tho pilgrims’ hostelry at 
Glastonbury, still the chief hotel of tho town; while, as 
regards ite construction and arrangements, we may match 
it by the **Geoi^” at Huntingdon, which, like other mediieval 
inns in town ana country, has a gallery running round on open 
court'and approached by an extm'mu staircase. 

Mr. Bimmer whisks u's from one county town and district to 
another trith a rapidity curiously contrasting with the ancient diffi¬ 
culties of locomotion wnich he describes so forcibly. From Gloucester 
we are transported to Cornwall, and in the old market-ploct. and 
Cross atPenaance are teminded of the Rows at Totness and the 
quasi-Bows outside Chester. But Exeter is fuller of interest, where 
the houses at the comer'of Goldsmith Street have a gallery or prome¬ 
nade (in Bow fashion) over a cheiuistls shop, a chapd being quaintly 
mixing im with the buildings. An old house opposite Oathe- 
dml stauw in as irregular Row, having continuous bow windows 
to the s^ fdtiove the shop, and on the fioor, above these, a brosd 

balcony. Two great beauties of old Exeter were the South Gate 
«ttd the Watergate—the former » low and deep archway 
§• 


flanked by large circular towers, destroyed in 1819*, Ibo latter a 
lighter and more graceful structure, which succumbed to de¬ 
struction earlier. VVells is pronounced the most pictuTesque <dty in 
England. To say nothing of ito Cathcdml and the Palace Gardens, 
there is an interest in the connexion with the CatlicdTal of the 
series of houses called tho Vicar’s Close—a long court of tho four¬ 
teenth century—by a gallery over aii arched gateway across the 
street. This gallery is approached by a flight of stejjs on each 
side, whence th(‘ro is a unique approach to the chapter-house, the 
floor of which is raised on a vaulted room t-ome feet above lio 
level of tho Cathfdral. In North Dorset is auothei* antique town 
and venerable fine, of Saxon nnUH;edonte and for thi’eo centuries 
a bishopric, Sherborne and its abbey. But Sherborne, b€Side.s 
its minster, has its market-place, a covered area in front of 
tho *‘Sun Inn,” which appears to have been a luarkct-croes, 
built about 1500 A.n. Ii b not indeed so light and graceful 
as Salisbury -Market-cross, which has its fellow in Malmes¬ 
bury in tho saino county, the cross of which town Leland 
describes as built all of stone, and curiously voullid for nocr 
folkes to stand dry when rayue cooieth. There be S gml pillars 
and eight open arches, and the work is eight square; and one 
great pillar in the middle borith up tho voulte.” The old Banbury 
Gross of our nursery rhyintis has lately been destroyed; but a 
handsome market-cross of tho Carolino period still adorns the 
market-place of Beverley, which cnclo.sfs lour acres; and there b 
a very line one, later than yali.sbury in <lale, at Chichester. If it 
should puzzle tho reader to conceive ivhat shelter a marketful of 
people could derive IVoni lhe.se graceful columns and shafts, it 
may be borne in mind that the surrounding space was awned 
over on market-days, and that the cross itself served ns tho 
nucleus (»f numerous booths. Sonictimoa it is more curious to 
Hira aside with Mr. Uimiuer to such comparatively secluded towns 
of the older world ns Rye and Wiiiclujlsoa iu Sussex. In the 
former wo lind tho oldest church clock in ICngland, and gabled 
housfis in tlio stoop, narrow, grass-grown streets; in the latter we 
have tho Land, Strand^ and (iale.s <il’ a borough which had 
once a harbour, but is now inland, end wc can trace the quickly 
vanishing ruius of Grey Friars’Mouag-lery. Where gates or bars 
have escaped the despoilor or town-improver, it is curious to note 
the naine.'j variously given to them. At llinbury there were 
fSt. Joha'.s Bar, Sugar Bar, North Bar, Colo Bar, and Bridge Gate. 
At Lincoln, ;i city lull of interest from the Roman days till now, a 
postern gale connecting with the Roman wall still bears the name 
' of Newport Gate, and i.s the ]Mu tal of the famous Krmino Street; 
wfiilst, if w'o mount tho city gradually from tho south and fi'om the 
river, wo soon como to tho Stono Itew, .‘i stately gateway crown¬ 
ing the street, uud built, Mr. BiinriM‘r judges from its onmmout. 
about tho timo of Henry VII. Tho south front has thy Angel 
(labriel chjt} ing a scroll, and tho Virgin Mary crushing tho Serpent. 
With its Jews' house, castle, conduit, tho renmins of the Bishops 
ralace, and .John of Gaunt’s Balace, it would bo hard to lind a 
city fuller of architectural inhirest than Ijincolu ; and in its water¬ 
side attractions on flic Withain Bunk this ‘‘vulgar Venice” is 
eoiuelimoH compared to Rottordani. At York, which sliJl retains 
many of its old features, tho narrow w'vnds and tho four groat 
burs, with (Jliflord’s Tower and the lobser po.sterns, illustrato the 
same variety of nomenclaluro in gatewaja. Having spoken of the 
waterside aspect of LincolD, wo may quote a kincb'cd Jescripkiou of 
tho town of .Stjimh»rd:— 

The htrools an* irregular, hnt well paved and very elcou. Gables figuro in 
pn-at varuty snul sliiipeliueb!* lioro, aud atl'ord many ^tudie» fur an arebitect. 
'i he town veminils <tne generally of uu old city on the Klanc; quaint fmntK 
noml eaeh other down to the water's cd^c; and the red-tiled roufb break 
Ihrniigh in ple.asing vuriety. These me reflected in the river and iuter- 
d]*ersed with trees and gankna. 

The “Gwjrgu” at Stamford is an hostelry of high ropute, one of 
the few that still have thoir signboard suspended across tho street. 
It is .'jinguhir that at New.ark-iipon-Trenl, which has many historical 
reminiscences, a flue church and a ruiucd custlc, signboards are 
used to dibtiugiiisli the shops and not the inns. 

One more vpecimen of domestic architocUiro must bo mentioned 
—the famous “ Hparrowe’a House ” in tho old Butter Market at 
Ipswich, which is still in good preservation, and tenanted by a 
bookstdler. Four oriel windows project considerably over the 
street, and above thorn nius an enormous cornice, with four gabled 
wiridojva sot back in tho roof. I'ho w’’oodwork, w-hen e.xaminod 
minutoly, may seem rudo and barboidc in its ornament, but the 
gonoral otfect is very fine; and this old mansion of tlie Sparrowes, 
which succeeded an older house in 1567, claims to have 
hidden Charles II. in a curiously secludod lolt after the 
battle of Worcester. There are tho remains of ancient 
liouses here in Brook Street at right angles to Sparrowe's house, 
tuid tho gateway of Wolsey’s Gollegc yot remains to toll of his 
disgrace, u structure of brick with stono enrichments. It consists 
of a bold Tudor gateway botwcim two turrets of octagonal shape 
on either side, aud a brick label moulding surmounting it, over 
which is a coat of arms betweun two brick niches. At this point 
Mr. Rimmer digTcsse-s into a survey of the most famous Drick 
buildinps iud^uglaml—Hampton Court, Hurstmooceeux, Charlton 
Hall, Kent, Holland House, Ilatfield, and, above all, Sutton Place. 
This last is a striictiire of brick tinishod with a double sculptui'ed 
platband of yollowish brick ruiniiug rouv.d ibo top, with coius 
and yrindow cases of tbe same. It is in form quaarangular, aud 
encloses an aiva of eighty feet sqiiHre, the priucipal entrance being 
a gateway with a lot^ hexagonal turret at ea^ angle, and tlie 
family (Weston) device of a tun and the initials R.W, on ooim of 
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yellow biicli. Boubtle?;^ wh Hhall moot Mr. Rimraer again ere 
lon^ in another of hia pleasant architectural annuals, and mean¬ 
while wo may suggost to hiin tliat it is not necessary to exliuust 
the length and breadth of Ktipland t,o tind materials for hia pmv 
po^, and that if ho will content himself with covering only a pre¬ 
scribed space, he will hujsb.UKl his opportiinitiea and leave hiuisolf 
more worlds to compmr. 


AMllliirAN LITERATURK. 

have roceivod this month a large n\imher of nmre or loss 

V ▼ intiTi'slirig public documents both from Canada nud from 
tlie [miled tStates. fhoac from (he United Stales consist parllv 
of I'cdc'val and partly of State Rluo-hooks. Of the I’onner llu> 
only one that l)Os^e^‘st^s any general public interest is the Report 
of the Coniiiiissioners sent to the Intel national Exhibition of 
Vienna * ; a Report o.^tending o\er sovornl large, solid, and closely 
printed voUunes. Iho Aineynan (hivernmeiit takes exeeedliig 
CiiTo to inquire into the legislation, the atimiriistrative machiiKM v, 
and the connuevcial and industrial condition of every countrv from 
which it is possible that Ainerit'a Hlimild leum an\thing. Soaily 
every important Report upon any topic on which h'j^isl.ition is 
contemplated or recoininendoil contains an elahorato account of 
the inannor in which the same matter has been treated in eaeh 
id the foremost cimnivies of J'lnrope; often of its management in 
English Colonies,as being the coninjiiiiitic.s most nearly approaebing 
to the United 8tiil''M in their circumstances and ideas. It is 
not Hurprising, therotore, that a body of geutlenii u -ent e\pr<*s.sly 
to make iheiUKilves acquainted with all the \arious Iminclu'S 
of a European Exhibition wherein the manuhu-tnres, tlie inven¬ 
tions, and so inneb of tJie social condition and practical adiuinlatra¬ 
tion of didbrent countrie.s as can be ('xliibiti'il in a iniiterial form 
are publicly eonipured, should make to their (lo\eminent a very full 
and^ elaborate^ rnpori upon e\ery topic on wliic.h such a col¬ 
lection ol objects iroiii all quarters of the civili/.ed world can 
throw liglit. And though the ro'^iilt is presented to tlic public in 
such a scries of bulky volumes as might diMuay even the literary 
counigo of a German student, ibe liiqtorL foims a \aluablc cyelo- 
paaiUii of ruferouce on tin.' lo]ncs whereof it treats, to which 
American legislators and slate-men will not fail on occasion to 
resort. Tlieie is probably no Govormuetil in the world so amply 
provided with information on every snbjt'cl of social and poliiie.il 
interest, and espooially on all subjects that urn likely e.\cr to call 
lor ollicial or legislative action, as that of Americi. 

Of the State Rlue-books before ns the mo,*1 UiL* resting ia the 
A/oasv/cA//,•»!'//« for iS75t, the resnll.s of which am com¬ 
prised in four largo octavo volumes of about eight hundred paces 
ouch. Any general analysis of the contents of such a work would of 
course bo entirely boyoiid our scope. Wo may notieo, how'evor, two or 
throe facts in reganl to the statistics of population in the foremost 
Etate ol New England which am either niiions or .signifieanl. Jt 
13 , in the first ])laee, somewhat ri'inarkable that wdiile there i.s 
in Massaehiiaetts, as in nearly all old and settled comniimiLiea, a 
considerable excess of women, nearly the whole of this excess i.s 
accounted for by the number of widows ns compared with that of 
widowers, Ibo prepoudenince of the former being nearly as great ns 
tins entire excess in number of the female sox. This is no doiiht 
duo in part to the fact that wMiuen generally marry men older lliaii 
Ihomsclvea, and also live, upon tbo whole, a littlij longer. I'hoso 
two peculiarities talren together may well account for a nuiubur 
of widows over and above that of widowers, amounting to 
u little more than three per cent, of the entire population. 
Another observation, ami one of much grentor practical aignili- 
ciincf) to those who are familiar with certain conditions of Ameri¬ 
can domestic life, is the amallne.NS of native-born families jis 
compared with those of foreign iinmigMunta. The number of 
children of foreigMi as emupaved with those of American-boi-n 
luothei's in Jlas.'iacliusi'tts is about as four to three. The entire 
foToigu-horn population of the btato—a State which has compara¬ 
tively few attractions for foreigners, being neilber, like Now \ ork, 
Iho seat of a groat Irish colony which perpetually attracts 
Irishmen to itself, nor, like the cuninmnitics of the \Vc,.st, pre¬ 
senting broad, tracts of unoccupied or lialf-occiipicd fertile land 
to this choice of the agricultural settler—is twenty-five per eenl. 
of the whole, a very considerable nroportion under the circum¬ 
stances. In Mass:ichusett.s, as in this country, the tendency of 
the population to gather iu largo towns is very marked, there 
being now a slight majority in favour of the towns, whereas in 
1865 these only contained about two-iifllis of the entire people of 
tho State. 

The Canadian Rlue-books much resemble our own in character, 
end possess comparatively little literary intere.st. 'Fhe only one 
now ill our hands which is likely to command the attentiim of 
iMiglish readers is a very thin Blue-book containing the corre¬ 
spondence relative to that I'acitic Railway acliemo which Ims 

C’oniiHf«isf..nfw of the Ifniieii to (he fntisniational 

^xhtbition hrhl nt J n-wwa. i«7j. I’libliyiu'd under dirfteiion of the 
Secretary of State, bv auilunily of LongriHs Edited hv Hebert 11. 
ITiurstou, A.M.UK. Vul. 1. lutroduLtum; Mxerutivc Comniisaion ; Acri- 
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excited so much dispute botwc'cn tho Eastern and Western oolotiiea, 
and huvS seemed to threaten the disruption of tho Bomimon. 

Of literature, properly so called, our supply is somewhat scant^; 
but we have one exceedingly interesting nistorical work—a state*- 
went of tlu3 Southern side of the controversy respectiiig thc'trea>- 
Tiient of prisoners during the Civil War, with especial roferonco to 
the case of Andcr.Honvillo, wdiere the worst ill-usago of tho Federal 
captives was said to have occurred. The execution of Wirz, the 
unhappy oilic.er re.»ponsible for tho managemont of this groat 
prison, gratified tho auinursity of tho North, and was necessary to 
give the appearance of truth, or r»vcn of sincerity, to the accusa¬ 
tions so lavishly made by the Ftsienil authorities. But it wa4 ^ 
tho time, and is still, universally refiarded in the South as a crue], 
iind wanton murder. SV'o think that no one can rcatl the present 
volume * without feeling that, whatever may be said on the 
Nortljern ai(li) as regunLs the :u:t iril siillbrings of tho prisoners at 
Andersonville, the commander of the. prison waa not personally 
respoueihlo for anything more than a somewhat extreme severity 
of V igilaiict!, rend'n'ed almost indi.-'[ierisfible. by the very large iiumhor 
of prisoners confined and the simtll means of restraint at his disposal. 
The writer maki’S clear, in tho first place, the one gi'tiat and critical 
fact (o wliieh we h.ive many limes reiorred as decisive of the 
general inoril.s of the controlei>v. There were fewer Gonfederate 
pri.'toiiers in the North than Eedoml prisoners in tliy South, The 
Niortli had ample means of security, fortresws and camps whoso 
ennstniction jvmlered e-c.ipe exceedingly difficult, and took away 
all those excuses for jieculiar Mt'vevity which wore furuishod to 
the guitvdiiiii.s of Soiiilujrn ])ri.sont;rs by the we.akneas of their 
material means of ri'slniint. 'J'ho North had, moreover, any 
number of soldiers at il.s diapo.sal for the purpose of guarding tlie 
})risont‘rs, so tliat it was not compelled to resort to anything like 
terrorism to overawe tho natural disjio.'^iLionof prisouc'rs to attempt 
a Ibrcihlfi escape when the guard is w’eak in numbers and tho 
prison itself is far from strong. Moreover, wdiereas the Southern 
(loiernment was closely limited in its choice of situations for 
prison camps by the diffienlty of litilling points inaccessible, at 
least during the later years of tlie w'ar, to invading armies or 
rapidly moving bodie.-i of cavaliy, tlm Northern prisons wore 
all of ihem iib'olntelv imiccessible irom first to last to any allempL 
at re,sene from the Sunlh; and the only etlbrt Of the land that 
xvas ever made was direcled against a prison on the frontiers 
of G.niada. Finally, the North liad abundance of all sorts of 
food, clot liing, and medicine, in all uf wdiich the South was so 
delieienL thtit her owm soldiers were ragized and sUirving. Never- 
thele.ss ill) iibsolntely liirger number uf pn.sonera died in the North 
than in the South, and of coiirMi the percentage of deaths 
Was even more dispropurtioimte than the actual nninhera. This 
fact alone slunvs that of wainlon cruelty or neglect there must 
h.ive been inncU more in the North than iu the South. 
The ease of l.lie Sotiiherii captive.s frozen to death in a railway train 
may still bo within tho memory of some of our readers. The in¬ 
stances of needless severity collected in this volume, and arruyod 
jiage idler page lo prove the deeper guilt of those who put Wirz to 
death for hi.s alleged cnieltie.'^, are painful to read. But theevidenco 
amassed is coneliisivo as to tho wanton cruoHiea inllicted on 
thmisaiids of deferictdess captives. No such case of shauiele.ss 
violation of all tho laws of xvar os tho iibpri.somnent of Gcuorul 
Morgan and iris comriides as malefactors in the Ohio renitentiary 
ha.s even been alleged ngiiinst the. South. Many of the charges 
against Wiiz iue shown to have beon exaggerated or unfounded ; 
luiiny more are proved to have arisen out of mistakes or wilful 
iiii'^represeiitations. The selection of fortresses and camps in tho 
coldest sitnatioiiu of the North for tho imprisonment of Loiiisi- 
aiiiaiis, Alabamians, and Floridians accustomed to a semi-tropical 
climate, Wiis not, as were tbo alleged cruelties of Andersoiiville, 
llio unauthorized act of a subordinate, or tho accident of a 
diHicult situation, but llio ilehberato determination of President 
Ijincoln and lii-s Cabinet. Tlio mere statistics uf the mortality 
among prisoners ought at oiico to have silenced the Northern 
acciisatioas. After ilm publication of the volumo before us, we 
hope that Northern historians will be afraid, if they aro not 
ashamed, to ivpeat tlieiu. 

A history of Unit which its victorious onemieB now call 
the Slave Power in AniL'rieat might bo interesting and valu¬ 
able if written by a man of moderate views and tolerab^ 
candour. To Engli-hmen such an account proceeding from a' 
partisau of the South might bo exceedingly useful; for English¬ 
men as yet have for the ino.sl part heard only the anti-slavery 
side of the case, and are perfectly ignorant of the grounds 
oil which the South resteil poiiticid pretensions which seoia 
to onlinavy F.uro[)ean renders most offensive and unreason¬ 
able. Blit such a work undertaken by a violent Abolitiomst, 
and performed in that spirit of bitter ^litical antipatby and 
assumed moral sujieriorily which characterizes tho Abolitio&ist or 
negrophile parly throughout the world, is worthless. It contains 
nothing either in the way of fact or of argument that we have not 
heard before, and it tends ordy to darken still further a subject 
upon which English and Northern ideas ore, at best, sufficiently 
obscure nud onc-sidud. And, uf all Abolitiu»mk partistUiSyit woui^ 

• The Southern Side; or, Anderiimville Priaon. Compiled from Ofiiriul 
IlocumcMt.s, JJy K. llaiididph Snjvcnsicm, M.D., formerly Chief Surgeon of 
the Confederate States Miutary Prison Hospitals, AndersonviUe. Bulti- 
moro: Turnbull Brotla-rs. LuiiUori 1 Buinpaun Low St Co. 1876. ' 

t Hutory of ihe liiee and f'ail of the Slave Power in America, By 
Henry Wil^. 3 vols. Boston: Os|;ood & Co. London: Trttbner & Co. 
1877. 
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he difficult to find one more utterly unfitted for euch a teak than 
IheUteVioe-Preflident Wilson. The attitude of those Aholitioiiiats 
^ho, like Gairiaon, refused to take nart in American politics 
because the fundamental conditions of the Union and the first 

&t^(m^7OTlhr^Sg! was loyal and intelHpfible. ^ But it fiuuiahed 
astrong argument in favour, not indeed of the morality or justice of 
slavery BO Tar as the nogro was concerned, hut of the claim of 
the South to bo left to herself in her manner of dealing Avith 
it, and to be placed on^ a perfect equality with the North 
in regard to the occupation of the national Territories. The 
Ifcjherita of the long political controversy which for thirty 
yean at least was the one dominant issue in American 
party conflict, and which culminated at last in the W'ar of 
Secession, can never be understood by those who do not 
realize the circumstances under which tho Northern members 
of the Union became free States, and their Southern con IWlerates 
learned to cling to their peculiar institution. It was tho iniiux of 
immigration into the North, tho presence of n sufficiency of white 
labour there, that rendered emancipation nntunil and convenient 
to communities occupying a soil and enjoying a climate eminently 
auitable to the energy of the English and Teutonic races, while 
comparatively ill-suitod to the negi'o. It was the climate of the 
South, and still more the peculiar fitness of her soil for tho 
culture of cotton, rice, sugar, afid tobicco—all of them, but 
especially the first three, far more easily and advantageously 
cultivated by negro than by white labour—that induced tho 
Southerners gradually to modify their views of tho institution 
of slavery, which had at tho time of the Itevolution been runcli 
the same as those of tlie Nortli. At the time of tho War of Indo- 
pendeuco both Northerners and Soulherners comlemned slavery in 
the abstract, but were not prepared to abolish it in the concrete, 
Oiroumstances operating during a quarter of a century graiiually 
rendered emancipation, or mther abiditiou, easy to the North, and 
reconciled tho South, through the action of human interests on 
human conscience, to tho perpetuation of slavery. Moreover, the 
North got rid of her negroes before she abolished slaverj'; tho 
South had a large negro population of which she roidd not deliver 
herself. From the fii'st moment wbcm tho divergence of view 
became clearly marked to the very last the South stood solely on 
the defensive. She never Claimed more than the Constitution 
had given her, than from the first she had expressly reserved—tho ■ 
sole right to regulate her own internal ii-stitutions, and perfect 
equality with the Norlli in the common Territories. Whatever 
might be tho natural ami moral objections to slavery, however 
strong might bo tho revolt of* the conscience of Christendom 
against the institution, however clear might be the right of 
foreigners or of Southerners to denounce and assail tho institution, 
tho North and Northern citizens, so long as they remained in the 
Union and enjoyed its advanliiges, were bound by the most 
express engagements, and by the advantages they enjoyed in con> 
aideration of that obligation, not to interfere with slavery in the 
Soulli, not to attempt to exclude slave-owners and their property 
from the common Territories, and to return fugitive slaves. Tho 
three volumes of Mr. Wilson's elaborate history are a continuous 
endeavour to obscure ibis aspect of the question, and to ignore tbo 
restraints imposed on the North, and the claim given to the 
iSouth, by the express stipulalious and the general spirit of the 
Union and the Constitution. 

Mr. Albert Brisbane has just given to the world the first volume 
of a series which ho calls sociological •—a work which claims to bo 
a general introduction to social science, but which is rwilly a 
vindication or panegyric of that particular form of socialistic 
extravagance which owes its origin and its popular name to Fourier. 
Any one who cares to master the special characteristics of one 
among a hundred forms of a multiform error may find in this 
volume a sufficiently clear statement of Fourier's system as modi¬ 
fied by Mr. Brisbane’s own idiosyncrasieB. Americans generally 
are too iraperfectlv acquainted with true political economy to gain 
much from a stuav of one of the many varieties of anti-economic 
error, and few English readers have leisure or inclination to 
pursue into their details the vagaries of one of the wildest of French 
revolutionary philosophers. 

The volume in which a friend of the author has collected, under 
the title of PhilosopJiical Disctimom t, a variety of papers chiefly 
4 »ntrihuted to reviews and periodicals by a yi)ung American 
philosopher of considerable merit, deserves tho attention of those 
who w interested in the various controversies, physiological, philo¬ 
sophic], cosmogonical, and theological, which have Wnched in 
various directions out of the views of Mr. Darwin, Mr. Mill, and 
Hr, Herbert Spencer. Mr. Gbauncey Wright was a thoughtful and 
profound, but not a luminous or fluent, writer. His thoughts 
are arranged in logical order, and expressed in highly technii^al 
scientific language j but they are not likely to he ea-sily appreciated 
by a hasty reader. His papers are, in short, addressed to men of 
science or to professional metaphysicians. Harder^ drier, and duller 
leading a student in quest of literary penance could hardly desire. 

A brief historical study of the life and career of Alexander 
Hamilton though it contains little that is new, oven to tho 


* Central Introduction to Social Science. By Albert Brisbane. New 
York r C. P. ^merby. London: TrUbaer A Co. 
t FkUo$(^ieal Diteuseion* by Chaunew Wr^ht. With a Bic^aphical 
/ Sketch of the Author by Charles Eliot Norton. New York: limt &Co. 
^ Loudon: Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 

A t Aktandii liamdllfmi an HieioHcal Stwfy. By tho Hon. Qer>. Shea, 
Chief Juatlol of the MarineOourt. New York: Huid A Houghton. London: 
Sampson Low A Co. 1877* 


ordinary leader not thoroughly fiimlliar with the details of ths 
political history of the Aiuoricaa Revolution, may still be read 
with interest by all who care to refresh tha'ip recuUoctlons of one 
of the most Eminent, and certainly not the least amiable, of the 
leaders in a mighty movement ending in the creation of a great 
empire. Had not his life been prematurely cut short by the midice 
of a personal enemy, Mr. Hamilton might have been remembered 
as the most distinguished among tho successors of WaaUngton, 
as he certainly was far superior to every one of those of his con- 
touipomrios who were in succesaion olocted to the Presidential 
chair. Mr. Shea's sketch throws little new light either on the 
career or tlio character of its subject; but neither are so 
thoroughly familiar to iiinglishmeu in general that this omission 
need deprive the work of all use or interest. 

Tho Tmrmdiom uf the Amerkan Medical Amdation for 1876 * 
contain ot course nmny papers of gi'oat prolesaional value and 
interest which will have no attraction for tho genml reader. Wo 
hope, however, that the volumes of this scries, as well as tho 
Reports of the other principal pvofeasinual asaociatious of the 
United States, are to be found in tbo libraries of our own public 
institutions. Some essa^fs bearing on qiioations of public health 
h:ivo a wore geuornl value, and may he worth tho attention of 
those non-professional readers who have taken a p^irticuliir concern 
in such questions. 

Dr. Porry's Iniroduciton to Political Economy t is one of several 
economical handbooks rorun% published in tho United Btates, 
where tho science is much less pojjmlar than in Western Europe, 
and where, tJiough wm believe it is much more generally taught 
in schools, impulav knowledge of its principles appeara to he 
much ]e.ss sound and goneral than in England. This volume, like 
its comiietitora, is evcoedingly elementary in character, and suited 
rather to the merest Ix'ginnei's who have no intention of thoroughly 
mastering the subject than to students who intend to make it one 
of their especial etiidie^. It is, however, sound, correct, and clear, 
and, should it obtain any extensive circulation, might help to 
dispel some of tho errors with regard to tbo first princi^es of 
economic science which are unhappily prcvolurit among our Trans¬ 
atlantic kinsmen. 

Mr. Wheelwright, originally a diplomatist of no high rank, 
seems to have s{)eut a Lirgo ^mrt of his life in the develvipment of 
railway comnmnicatiouH and lines of steamers in tSouth Ametica.| 
The vast undeveloped resources of the States of that great contineot 
ofler such attractions frj enterprise Hint only the persistent inheri¬ 
tance of Spanish pervemity, Spanish sloth, and Swinish misgovern- 
ment or anarchy could have kept them so long in their present 
backward condition. Tho principal department of labour to which 
Mr. Wheelwright devoted himself is one upon which the practical 
accessibility and consequent development of those resources in 
large measure depends ] and we sbouid be glad to believe that the 
countrymen of Senor Alb^rdi wore as well aware os that gentleman 
has shown himself of the importance of such services. 

A Report of the Third American Chess Congress §, held at 
Chicago in 1874, will no doubt be interesting to hkiglish votaries 
of that not very popidor, but exceedingly fascinating, ^ame. 
Though chess should seem to be rather the occupation of intel¬ 
lectual leisure than the amusement of hard-worked business Vnea, 
many of the latter have boon successful chess-players; and tho 
comparative scarcity of a leisure cbiss in America has not pre¬ 
vented our Transatlantic oonsins from rivalling, in general success 
and in the production of a few transcendeuUy skilful plsyexs, the 
most ardent devotees of the game in this country. 

A new and illustrated edition of Mr. Howoli’s Wedding Journey \\ 
appttrs to deserve .a word of notice. The book ia, we believe, 
popmar in America, and is not unknown in this country. The 
Jericho Road^ is a not very striking hut simple and natural story 
of life in the Western States. 

Mr. William Leighton has been siraally unfortunate in the time 
of the publication of his tragedy, llad it not, by the accident of 
contemporaneous appearance, been brought into comparison with Mr. 
Tennyson's ilaroldf The Sons of (rodtem** might Ihirly have passed 
for one of the best productions of the second rank of poets that have 
appeared for many years. It is spirited in execution, clear and 
powerful in conception, and the versificatioa is something more 
than cori'ect. Thu story is, like that of Harold, founded rather on 
Lord Lytton’s novel than on the history of tho time, especially as 
regards two of the most dramatically interwting incidents—tlie 
oni'orcod oath to William and the relations between Harold and 
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Rdlfh, ^ Nether the novelist nor the poet8 who have borrowed 
from him have chosen to recognize the fact that Harold Oodwin- 
6011 left behind him hohs who a year or two after the battle of 
Haetingii vrere old enough hi apiatar in anus ot the head of one of 
those forlorn hopes which enihvivoured to roasaert the liberties of 
Engkod Bffainst the Conqueror. 

A complete edition of lin t Ufii'ica Podicnl Worku * deserves, 
end will doubtless obtain, po|Milar favtnir. Mr. llartc is chielly 
known as a poet by a Jew ssLrikinir pieces, by no means of high 
poetic qimlit}', in which the |»;.Miliantiys of Ciillfoniuui life and 
language arc neatly hit ofi‘. I'lio poems in which he has hliown 
strong poliliral Tf-ling or Ivul; ponlic, ta.sto and pcwei- aro not 
ferailiar to hlngli^-h r»Mdern, and roiistvpittully Mr. llarle’s powms 
.ire somewhat impoi’iwtly uppreeialod in tliis country. 

- * Unt HiirtvH Wotkrt. (\»m;ik'to I'Mitiffii. Udsoiti . I 

& Co. Lmulim; TrUhin'r & Co. 


■ROYAL UTEUABY FUND. —Tba EIGHTY-EIGHTH 

AMMIVEftSAHY PINNKH of the C..r;wr*Uon will take plMC »t 
on Wodnuwlay, Uty U, the Earl of DEIUIY'. CreiJdcni of Uw Cousiwatioo.lutbeCh^. 


We heg leave to state that ire tin liar to rvtarv 
eatims; and to this ride irr ran auihr no r.(ce/i 
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nviestion. until me Nubseription LUUliave buen closed, when tlic matter will tic submiltod to 
the dectaioa nf a Meetlnii ot the Rubscriburs. 


j. B. Bunkitone. Ileniy Ncnlip, 

ll. J, Byron. Lord Aitied Paget. 

B. Chattarhm. J It Plaimiui. 

J.H.Ciarke. *' Charles Sunkejr. 

J. W. Davlaon. Clement Neutt. 

0 . Tj. Orunelaen. Barry Nnllivau. 

John Hare. Arthur Hwonborongh. 

F. W. llawklitf. Thomas Tlnn ue, 

Henry Irring. J. h. TiNile. 

David JajmiMt. Oodfrey Turner. 

A. B. KelBr. Kdmuml Yate*. 

Aroam-ary TVfsumrer—WlLI.tAlIf Er*GOOD, 48 IJncoIn'i Inn Fleldii. 
Honorary Necreliiry-Ji'. A. MAKRH.VJ.L, 4 U Lowinies Street, S.W. 

Bnb^tMtme may be sent eilhnr to the Honorary Trmunr, Honorary Secretary, or to any 
Hamber of the Committee. ' 

ARTISTS’ GKNERAL RKNIWOLKNT INSTJTIJTi 6 N 7 fw 

' _«»«Hallef of DlrtreaawlArtlaU.lhoir Willows, mill Urphans. 

BBSABY DINKKK will take place in Willis’s liouma, mi Saturday, May 19 , 

. , , fir WILUAM VERNON HARCOURT. Q C.. M.P.,lu the Chair. 

DonaHdV will be reeelvad and tbanki'ully SM<J(nawlt‘dK(ia by 1 

.gOHN EVERKrT Mn.LALS, ll.A.,/T.i.orary Necramrv. 

OIARLGS HARDWICK, rrrwmmr. 

* liASiM PRICE, Aerrfcoy;, 94 Old Bond W. 

VSbltMlIng Wines, One Uulnea. 


UT. DARTllOliOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 

Tim VI.MMEU .‘'F''i'iH)%- will riiinmcnce nn Tuesday. May 1 . 

The! niiicnl Pi u.in^? ol the Hospital comiiriics n service oi 71(1 beds, inclusive of 34 lieds for 
Ciinu'liKCiMi'.s at IliKliuate 

r*tiiili'iits ran lenji. wLildn the llnspital walls. Biibjoct to the College UcRuIntions, 

For ull iiartn.ultir> eoneunuiig eifhor tliu lioMiutal or College, application may he made, 
l>frsoniill\ or by letu-r, to the Ukuiuent WAHiiteif of the College. A Uandbwk will be 
turwunloil oil application. 

VJT. GEOUOK’S HOSPITAL MKDKAL SCMIOOU^ 

Tin' SUMMER SR.SSION coinmcncrson Tuesday, May I. The Hospital contains 8&0 
lleds. Clnni'ul l.uetincs arc ilohveicd li.v the Pliysirluns and Surgpons every week, tn addi¬ 
tion !•> tlw umiuL (luiriici ol la iitiiruB given by the aiitxilntcd Tcncneri«. Lecuires aie also jpvcu 
u« Cuiriparative .Anatomy, luid nn Dental and Aural Surgery Further inforjsaUon may be 
Dbtumeil lioin tlic TicUAuURKa or Dhan of the School, at the Hospital. 

T.ONHUN SCHOOL of DENTAL SUROErT, 

LEICESTER SQUARE. 

The SUMMER SESSION will coinment'c on Tuesday. May I. wltlv the Dhlrtbatlon ol 
Pri/c to the Hui'oes'rful Pupils of the Hospital, at VVlUie'e Ituome, M Four 
Proicssor UUXLE Y. F .K. 8 ., will preside. ^ 

LECTURES. 

a-liwtomM pnd PApsttAwp TerlA-Mr. C. 8 . Tonwe. 

Ull W eduesdayi and Saturdays, at Right o'clock A.M. 

Dental .Swrpew and PatM/m.-UT. R. Hamilton Cartwright 
Dll Tnewlays and Fridays, ai Eight o'clock A.M. 

The WINTER SESSION wilt eommenoe In Oclebm. 

Total Fee fo( Leoturoa and Praetice, 01 Ue. 

_ T. FHANCIS KEN UWDtH WOOP* Dem, 

(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

^ Eight, fhi 1 Four. g'jo. Election second week in May.....Anply to the 8 aalUBVAMV.-th<f 
College, Cheltenham. 

(^LIFTON COLLEGE-ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHII^ 

. im.to i »0 a year. Rnmhiatlon begins Wedneaday, June M. A S^tmeMn W IM. 5 W 
hy piroflcieocy 111 Cluwlcs or MatiLeinstIcs, or Natural Scleace, or Frenw arc OemHUi, wdvh 
£ug)Uh..^Apply to Ukao-Maatka or SgOMMTABY.Cliftoa College,BrktS. 


M alvern oollehe. 

_ __Th«llE 0 0 in)lMLtl,rtHI'.cl.i»>lil. 4 »ir. 1 l«,. _ . 

fTELLY COLLEGE, TAVlSXOOK.-^-’rta COLLEGE, ■will 
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Till; WAR. 

I i^VEN military critics cjm ns yot tlerlyc littlo informa- 
tion from tho reports of the prelniiinmy operations of 
the campaign in the East; an(t it only remains certain, as 
at first, that tho Turks, both in Europe and Asia, are out¬ 
numbered and overmatched. Accoi*ding to a slafemont 
which is made on good authority, the Russians began tho 
war, for political reasons, before their prejiaralions were 
entirely complete. It was known that tlie Porto was 
about to ajipeal to tho Treaty of Paris ; and tho Russian 
Government may not unnaturally have desired to render 
further negotiation impossible. It matters little to the 
invader whether his attaek is accelerated or delayed. Tlio 
Turkish army shows no intention of erossing tho Danube; 
and delay will injure tho defence by causing additional 
cxpcn.so. It is said that fever has broken out at Silistria; 
and perhaps disease may do the work of the enemy. No 
,siirpri.so has boon caused by the advance of tho army 
of Asia iti the direction of Kars. It has long since been 
understood that tho main cllbrt of Russia would bo made 
in Turkish provinces which may be retained after they 
have been conquered. It is, indeed, a point of honour to 
occupy Bulgaria, that tho interests of tho Christl.in popu¬ 
lation may not seem to have been wholly overlooked ; but 
Austria bolds tho keys of Pmropuan Turkey, and it seems 
probable that the German Government has made its pro- 
misG of benevolent neutrality contingent on the aljstention 
of Russia from permanent coiiqucAst in Europe. There 
is apparently nothing to prevent the Russians frojxi 
adding to tlieir dominions tho youth-castern coast 
of tho Black Sea; and possibly on cflbrt may be 
mado to acquire a port in tho Mediterranean. Asia 
Minor has probably been to a great extent drained 
of troops for tho necessities of tlie Seiwian war, and 
afterwards for tho dclencc of tho Danube. No weight can 
be attached to anticipations of a general rising of tho 
Mahometan population, nor could new levies be a match 
for Russian regulars and Cossacks. No general on either 
side is known to possess reinarkablo capacity ; but iu this 
respect also tho Russians have probably tho advantage, for 
the Turkish Minister of War and the Commander-in- 
Chief on the Danube are notoriously unfit for their posts. 

The controversy on tho possible intervention of England 
in the struggle is unseasonable and premature. The country 
wwwiimously approves the i*efu8al of the Government to 
t '^st the Turks for the present, and it is unnecessary to 
neiine beforehand the circumstancei^ in which a neutral 
position might no longer bo tenable. The rash and 
noisy advocates of war do loss perhaps to endanger the 
national Interests tlian the writers who cng^ly assuro tho 
Russians that, as long as they stop short of Constanti¬ 
nople, they have no opposition to fear from England. Tho 
same optimists have in past years cansed more alarm than 
confidence by their ostentatious professions of indifierence 
to the progress of tho RussiUnB in Central Asia. It was 
not hecessary to defend by foi'Oe either Khiva or Turkey; but 
in both countries the success of the Russian conquerors in¬ 
volves a more or less remote danger to England. It is quite 
unnecessary toj>ledge tho country to a poli^ of inaction 
wlijoh would ofiror (ureot encouragement to Russian ambi¬ 
tion. Loud assertioDB of iudifierenoe to danger are rightly 
understood os indications of fear. Those who anxiously 
extenuate the risks of Russian saocess dif their utmost to 
promote it» with the probable consequence of ^wing irri¬ 
tation in England, and perhaps of meVitable interference. 


It WHS not e\clu!»ivcly for the sake either of tho Russians 
j or tlio Turks that the English Government, with tho occa- 
sion.’d and partial aid of the other Powerf», strove for 
many months to pinverit tho rupture which has occurred. 
Only sentimental pedants applaud the w’anton be¬ 
ginning of bloodshed as the most jii.sfc and neces¬ 
sary war of modern times. It is .'^trango that tho 
c( 111 volitional professions and apologies of oliicial Russian 
jdurniils shoald be reproduced w'ith mawkish earnestness 
by credulous J'higlish partisans. Tho deliberate purpose 
wliicli tho Russian Government has held during long and 
illusory negotiations lias now boon mimislakably disclosed. 
Tlio armies on the European aud Asiatic frontiora of 
Turki'y were from tho first designi'd for tho task which 
they aro now proceeding to perform. Tho military con- 
volition with the Roumanian (Tovernment was concluded 
at the very timo when Ambassadors and Extraordinary 
Rmvuys were urging in London tho signature of the 
fVotueol. 

Mr. Gi.AiiHTONii is not ono of ♦hose who recognize the 
siieied mission of Russia to extend the blessings of freedom 
and civilization to the oppressed Christians. On the other 
liHiid, onoof his charges against tho (lovernmout is that 
ifs slackness in coercing Turkey has left room for 
il'.e oll'ers of a less disiutoresUid benefactor. Having 
a{)|i!iivntly for tho timo persuaded himself that tho 
wc'llare of tho Bulgarians is tho finst of moral and political 
objicfs, l\Ir. Glaus lONE neverlhcle.ss icgrcts that they 
should owe tlieir approaching deliverance to a 8US|a‘ctcd 
patron. The fallacy of his reasoning consists iu tho 
assumption that England could have both lilierated the 
Bnlgiinans and prevented the intervention of Russia. 
Tlie Conference, which produced few useful results, at 
least di.sjielled tho erroneous belief that tho obstinate ro- 
joctioii of reform by Turkey was due to confidence in the 
support of England. General Ionattei<f was less harsh in 
his 111nguago than Lord Salisiutuy; and Lord Deuuy hod 
long before warned the Vorte that it would be left to fight 
Russia single-handed. The alternative of joint or separate 
coercion remains; but iu all probability Russia would 
have insisted mi a sliaro iu the enterprise, and would 
ultimately havo claimed tho right of accomplishing 
alone purposes which would have been disclaimed 
and disa[q)rdved by England. Tlio policy embodied in the 
Resolniimis which are to bo moved on Jflonday is not loss 
liable to the olijeotion that it depends 011 tho assent of 
other Powers and on tho snbmisaion of Turkey. Propositious 
which may ho plausiblo in themselves become objection¬ 
able when they tend to encourage ono belligerent at 
the expense of the other. Mr. Gladstone is niuluiibtodly 
both smetTO and singlo-tninded in hi.s rjesiro to protect tho 
Cliri.stian subjects oi Turkey but his motion will bo re¬ 
garded ill Russia us a defence of* a war which is pro- 
lesscdly undertaken for tho same benevolent objeot. Tho 
military and pelitical difficulties of the Forte are sufficient 
without a threat of repeating the cxporiinent of Navariuo, 
and of making some unnamed Turkish province inde- 
pendent according to the precedent of Greece. 

Tho moderato Liberals and tho regular leaders of tho 
Opposition perform a painful duty in separating themselves 
from their fomor chief, whom they still admire as the most 
brilliant member of their party. Absorption in one 
favourite object or in a special process of thought is in¬ 
compatible with a just appreciation of the comparative im¬ 
portance of political duties. Mr. Gladstone can for the 
moment see nothing but Bulgarian massacres; and ho ia 
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the imminent risk of doRtroying an liis- ] 
toric&VBl^WlL party. Loss pnshit.niitn ivnsonors pret’or tlio 
caYkSe govermnont in Knglantl o%x*ii i,o Iho most 

foreign victims of oppression. 'Pho Liberal 
Bllriy some sacritico of predilections, tbl- 

lowod MT. Gf.APSTONK as far as possible even iu tbe ecctm- 
tric foreign policy to which ho has of late devoted all his 
energies, lb is nnforlunaio that he should titnl birnself 
compelled to create or reveal a schisin which will p(!rha[»s 
end in an nnwilliug cuuhtion with the Conservatives, or 
in the oxclu.sion of the Wliigs from all political 
power. That the impcndiiiLr disruption ^\ill hu welcomed 
by some of the extreme Lih<‘rals is jirovcd by Uus di^j^ressioii 
of tUo Liberation S<K*iely, whieli liad iiU't to as>ail tho 
Chnreb, into a burst of s^ixipalby with ilie statesman wlio 
conoentratoH his thoughts on Jbilgarian iilrocities. Some 
members of the saine section will support iMr. (Ilapstonk ; 
but tliero is still a hope that the great majority of tlie 
jAariy may share the coriscientions coiivietions (d* 
Sir John Lpphock, wlio is himseir a t!H»roiis;hgoing 
Jjiboral. Hut ior the result of lla; Salha-d election, il 
might have been thought that the horuugli constituencies 
were ready to raise Mr. (if.APSKA’M to power in spile of 
the douservatives and of Ihc Parliamentary Ldjerals. ho 
balance of jiopular feeling is still unccrt.am ; but (he dis- 
closuro of the aggu ssivi' [xdicy of llussia wll more and 
more tend to eonnfcracd. the thoughtless exciirmciit of (lie 
autumn. It may be hoped that tlie (jovernmciit will per¬ 
severe in the maintenance of peac(!; and tliey will c(m’> 
taiuly not practise a malevolent iKutrallty even at the 
expense of Tui’kcy. 


NKUTUALITV. 

T IIK pi’oelamation of neutrality has been is.siind in the 
form adopted at the time of the outbreak of the war 
between Prance and (iermany; and it may b : hoped that 
the warnings it contains will sutlice to ke(']> Jingland and ^ 
Englishmen clear of all the rnoic obvious ddhc I’tie.s which 
the position of a neutral is apt to entail. Tin ].'.e.scnt war | 
will bo, to all .appearance, so littlf of a maritime struggle j 
that tho occasions on w liicb Englishmen arc perplexed as to i 
whether they are breaking llio rules of neutrality or not 
are not likely to ho numerous, d'ho circumstances of the 
two countries arc such llmt many of the vexed ipu'slions 
of niaritimo international Jaw' can searerdy arise. Por ex¬ 
ample, no point lias been moro warmly conte.-ited than 
that as to tho degree iu which tho destinafion of a 
ship is to bo held coneluHive as to the dc.stination 
of tho goods on board. ^Vil(‘ro tin* territory of one of the 
belligerents is so sitimtcd tbat contraband goods can bo 
sent to an adjacent neutral port with tho ct*rtainty that 
they will be forwarded to tlie belligerent, the .ship is merely 
going from one neutral port to another, aiidyetsho may he 
really as mncli helping a belligerent us if she sailed direct to 
bis ports. Nell hertbe Uns^ian nor IhoTurkiBlinavy, however, 
is bkt'ly to have ships to spare to cruise about looking for 
carriers of contraband, and tho neighbours of tho bedhgerents 
aretlio Powa-rs with whom they would seek above all things 
io avoid raising any qnestioji. Theono exception perhaps is 
Greece, and a neutral wEliing to aid the enemies of Turkey 
might no doubt seiul anus to a Greek port, wheueo tliero 
might bo no ilitliculty in forw’.'mling them to Turkish 
insTU'gents. Hut Turkey is not likely to watch very 
narrowly any invasions of neiitj’ality of which Greece may 
be guilty, as tho main truest ion wdietlier Greece will remain 
noutral will continuo open so long as Greece i.s liesitating 
whether its thirst for territory or its haired of tlio Slavs 
idiall guide its policy, and d'urkey will hesitate to push 
Greece into war by scrutinizing closely small transactions 
in Greek ports. Tho questiou whether coal is contraband, 
or rather under what circumstances it is contraband, is 
more likely to arise, although it may be doubted wliethcr, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the ease, any great 
difficulty in determining the character of coal will be 
exp('rienccd. Turkey would certainly stop any coal 
dc.stlncd for Ilussia passing through tho i)ardauell<js; 
nud it does not sewn probablo that Itussia will 
liavo any fleet in the Mediterranean likely to 
make prizes. Still it is very possible that questions 
fis to coal may arise, and cualowucra in England feel a 
natui'oJ wisli to know beforehand under wlmt circuin- 
ntaiiccs they are running a risk of capture and'condemna¬ 
tion. A question was asked in tho House of Commons on 


Thursday night on ibo subject which took tho enrioua 
shape of inquiring whether our Government would ask tho 
belligerent Governiiumts to stale beforehand undor what 
circumstance.^ they w’O'dd treat coal as contraband.^ The 
obvious reply was givim that England did not wish to 
accept a prospective 111 w laid down by belligerents. It is 
for the Courts of tbe captor to condemn or not to condemn 
a neutral vessel carrying contraband, and neutral Govern- 
ment.s will await the decision of a judicial tribunal beloro 
tln'y interfere. In tho ])reaont inslatiec, too, it may be said 
that it i.s very unlikely that any enal would be sent wbieft ^ 
was not contraband. Tlio only purpose, or nearly tho only 
purpose, for which coal would bo sent would bo to facilitate 
nav.al opera! ions; and us tho character of coal depends 
(‘utircly on its ilestiimlion, tho circiim8tanco.s wouh^ be 
very rare during the jii csout war iu which the destination of 
coal would not bo sullicicut to condemn it. 

Hut there i.s one peculiar .and novel set of puzzles in 
international law which the present war seems likely to 
.shirt in a very Temarkahlo degree. Tho rights of ueatrals 
to navigido narrow waters in time of Avar appear likely to 
create dilliciiltic.B iu the discussion of which endless iiigo- 
luiily might, be expended. There is the question of tho 
n.'ivjgnhon of tlie I)amibe; there is tho question of tlio 
navigalion of the Dardanelles ; and there is always looming 
ill the di.stancu the question of tho Suez Canal. As usual, 
each i|nc!slion must be decided according to tho peculiar 
circiimstaricos of tho case, and there are no general rules 
of iiiU rnutioiial law to guide ns. When it is said that the 
Danube in neulrol, and tliat even in time of war iieiitr.'il.s have 
a light U) navigate it-, tlie right may be thooreticnlly conceded, 
while in praeii(*e it may be iinpoa.sihle that it sbonld 
be exerei.*;od. It cannot bo maintained that tho Russians 
and the Turk.s may not cross the Uaiiube in order to carry 
out their mililiny operations. If they are to cross the 
river, tiny mu,si try to cros.s it in .safety. Tho means an^ 
necessary to the end, in order to cross sal'oly both bunks 
j mn.st bo held, and the channel of pas.sage mn.st be con¬ 
tinuous. 'J’ho belligerents could not (‘ro.ss .at all if they 
had to open their milit.ary hridge.s wheuever a neutral 
vessel wished to pas.s. Each belligeieni.. too, must be able 
to e,vail birnself of all the means at his (vunmrmd to prevent 
tlie passage of the enemy, or to counteract tho measure.s 
taken ugaiusL liim. 'I’ho T’urk.s are free to use their gun¬ 
boats, and, where the water will })ormit, their ironclads, to 
stop the llnssian.s Avheii trying to cros.s. The .surest rue.'ius 
of dealing A\itli gunboats and ironclads is to strew their 
po.ssible f):i(h Avith toiqjcdoes, and if the Turk.s use tho 
former, tlie Rus.sians uso ili# latter. When once wo have 
got k) tho right of a helligrrent to pub as many torpedoc.s 
ushelikesina river, it is idle io talk of tho concurrent 
rights of neutnds to n.ivigate it. The acceptance of the 
po.silion that, when at war, the Turks and tho liusaiaiis may 
cro.«.s the Danube for military purposes involve.s the con- 
sequeiieo that neutral rights of navigation must remain in 
abeyaiiec while Ihii war lasts. Tlie qae.slion a.s to the 
closing of tho Dardanelles equally depends on special cir¬ 
cumstances. Turkey lias a right to blockade Russian 
ports iu tlie Hlack Sea. Much the simplest mode of 
I establishing the blockade is to close the passiigo of tho 
I D.arduiiellfts. It might be objected to this that tho 
I Diirihmclle.s lead to ports which arc not Ru.ssian or 
! T’urkish. But, as il happens, this is only true iu one 
I single instance. If tho Jlanube i.s open, a neutral vessel 
I may wi.sh to pass the Dardanelles in order to pass up 
j the Danube, and so r(3ach on Austrijin port. 

I the Danube is closed, and therefore a neutral vesHf?^ 
cannot possibly pass tho Dai’danelles in order to reach 
any but a Turkish or a Russian port. It is an aeci- 
deut that I’urkey can establish so very easily an, cflective 
blockade; but there is no reason why Turkey should 
not have tho benefit of tho occidental advantages which 
jiat.urc and good fortune have given her, 

Englishmen will naturally direct their chief attention to 
a still iiarrower strip of water than either tho Dardanellos 
or the Danube, and will speotilate on what rales ought to 
be laid down with regard to tbe Suez Canal. A question 
on this sulnect, too, was asked on Thursday niglit, and Sir 
yrAi j oiiD NoimicoTE answered that England could not 
poshibly abandon in the time of war her right to send 
thrOTigl) it the troops sho might want to place 
in India. No other answer could be given. If, 
when we are -i-at war, wo are not to send troops 
! to India, we should debar ourselves from making tbe only 
' uso of tho Suez Canal which is of real iinpovtanco to us. 
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But tboT\, if OUT abips are to pass in time of trap tliroup^h 
the Snez Canal, wo could not oxi>eot onu onoraiosnotto try 
to prevent them from paseiDK. Let us suppose that we wore 
at war with France, and that bronco held Lgypfc as Fninoo 
bold it in the time of Kapoleon. It cannot bo imagined 
that a Frenob army would line the banks of tbo Canal, and 
remain calm and contented while they saw our ships go by 
under their noses. They would fire on the passing vessels, 
and it would be impossible to contend that they wero tres- 
passing beyond their bclligerout riglits in doing so. They 
I would also try in every way to bar the passage. They would 
lay down torpedoes, or simply sink a ship at tho entrance of 
the Canal. This sinking of a ship at the entrance of tbo 
Canal is really by far tho greatest dnngor wo have to fear. 
It is not very likely that the French or any other Con- 
tiiUmtal nation will get possession of Egypt; but if wo were 
ut war, a very inferior maritime Power might succeed in 
barring the Canal for a time by closing the entrnneo. Wc 
might perhaps try to induce all inariiime J.*ow(irs to agree 
to rule that the Canal should never be closed in this way, 
but we could hardly hope that they would really observe 
tho mlo in time of war. Nor is there any very obvious 
reason why other maritime Powci*s should accept such a 
rule. It would bo a rule made (‘xclnsivoly for the honctit 
of England. As the fcjucz Caniil is a highway of nulvorsal 
trade, tho natural rule in the intere st of Europe would be 
that it should bo jjrcserved as a highway, whether in 
peace or war, and that no vessels of war belonging to 
a belligerent should pass through it. J'lvcii witliout any 
rule being laid down, it might seem as if any belligoreui 
)iad a right to call on Turkey to fulfil the duties of a 
neutral, and to close to the ships of all Indligerent.s the 
passage through an artificial ditch made exclusiv(‘ly on 
Turkish territory. But England declines to permit any¬ 
thing of tho sort. Necessity compels her. She must send 
her troops through the Canal, without regarding the 
iSK'utrality of Turkey or the commercial inlenjsts of other 
nations. Sho is strong enough to do it, and she ftntikly tells 
tlie world that she is going to do it. Il she thus uses the 
right of tho stronger—and there can bo no doubt t'nat 
she lias no choice, and must use it—there seems very 
.slight hope of per.saadiug other riation.s to agree that, 
if they are at war w'itli her, they will jnit no 
obstacles ill iicr way. Sho cannot have tfm bargain nil on 
<nio side ; and that the bargain would bo all on one side if 
she might send troops through tlio Canal in time of war, 
and her enemy was pledged not to stop her using this 
privilege, is sure to be pointed out to her if she trioS to 
iirgotiat^^ with tho object of procuring sucli an engage¬ 
ment. She must rely, not oTl%egotiations, but on her navy. 
If sho bolds tbo entrance to theXlanal in force, she can permit, 
and of cour.se would jK'rmit , the vessels of neutrals to use 
tiie Canal although war might be going on. Hut it is the 
English navy w'hich would make tho arrangoment jiossible, 
just as it is tho English navy which makes it possible to 
establish tho claim that English troops sliall be sent to 
India in time of war through neutral territory. 


CEUMANY. 

rpHE Emperor of GEiiMAMr is paying a visit, tbo first be 
jL has paid since the war, to the provinces w'hich wero 
tbo spoil of bis great success. It is not possible that at 
Metz ho should have any but an official welcome. Metz 
is a thoroughly French town, and it is a French town 
’Which is not only hurt in its deepest feelings by being 
^ transferred to a foreign Power, but is suffering much in 
its material interests. Tho Fi*ench population there is 
veiy sad and very poor, and not unnaturally declines to 
spend any money in fating its now Sovereign. The few 
(Jerman residents may club with tho garrison and raise a 
little fund to be spent in rejoicings wheu tho EnrjiiiOR 
arrives ; but to most people in Metz the Empeeor is merely 
an alien who, by an evil stroke of fortune, is able to do 
them much harm and make them very unhappy. Things, 
however, are very difleront at Strasburg. There the 
Emperor has boon welcomed in a way which lias been, as 
he himself states, a very pleasant surprise to him. Straa- 
burg has received him as a Gkjrmau town might be ex^ 
pectod to receive the head of Germany. It sliowed that it 
was becoming really reconciled to the change that has over- 
taken it. There is still, as the Emperor bmts, much to be 
done. Strasborg, having been French for so long; could 
not beeome Geman in a day. But the Strasburgera are 


treated by tho Empeboh as capable of soeiug that it is 
Providence that has placed him over them, ami of ac¬ 
quiescing in tho doorees of so high an authority. Providonco 
has equally made tbo EMPrium musler of Mofcz-, but it 
would bo idle to address tho inhabitants of Motz as likely 
ie iTcar their new lot more patiently if this roligiouH 
argument wore pressed on them. It is only wbeu a begin, 
niug of recomjiliation and goodwill has been otherwise 
oflected, or when the lu arts of a people are broken, that an 
invitation to look on things from a theologioal or fatalistic 
point of view has any elfecfc. Strasburg bas been drawing 
perceptibly closer and closer to Goi-many since it found that, 
it could no longer consider itself French. The population 
is substantially a Gorman ono; its speech and it-s rcligitbi 
resemble those of its new masters, aud tho }»ccaiiiary inte¬ 
rests of tho mass of humble residents impel them to look to 
Germany, whicli is open to them, and not to France, which 
is closed to thi-m. If Alsace is taken as a whole, it is 
probably too much to say that it is reconciled to tbo 
new order of things. Tho upper classes and the 
priests art) still French in all their sympathies; but tlio mass 
of inhabitants, and esj)ecially tbo mass of tho inhabitants 
of Slvasbuig, find it every day luore easy and mure 
unlnral to be regarded and to regard themselves as 
Germans. It may be remarked that what is now Imppon- 
ing in tho annexed prcvinee.s is very much what, tho 
German.s exjjeiled to happen w'hen they decided on the 
annexation. They hopc'il that Alsace would before long 
become (lejanaii in feeling, or at least would cease to be 
definitely French in feeling. But there was no illusion 
about Metz. No Gennuu hoped that JMelz wmild be any¬ 
thing but a conquered Freneli city, it was thought neces¬ 
sary to retain ^lelz for military reasons. Its possossiou is 
so very valuable for the purposes of war that, in order to 
attain thi.s advantage, the Germans were willing to 
umlergo all tho aunoyauco which the permanent armed 
pccuiiation of a foreign town must cause to those who hold 
it. Wlieu the KMl’Kimugoi s to Strasburg, ho goes to see a 
}»coplo which, if not altogether German, is being rajiidly 
Gerinanizecl. When he goes to Metz, ho goes to see his 
garrison, and nothing ekso. 

It appears that the garrison of Metz is to be .strengthened, 
and that tho German foi-ce in the annexed provinces is to 
be somewhat increased, in accordance with the policy in¬ 
dicated in Count Moltkf.’s speech. The reason for taking 
these measures i.s said to bo that Fr.anco is juasaing troops 
on the frontier. Tlio French deny this, and certainly the 
detailed slatemeiit of tho troops posted in that part 0(f 
Franco does not givo the notion of propaiutions being 
made which could alarm any sensible German. Motz 
is at this moment as safe troni an attack on the part 
of b’ranco as Gibraltar is from an attai’k on the part erf 
Spain. It is probable that the roinfoicoment of German 
troops has scarcely anything to do with war with Finance. 
Itisnotof the French, but of the newsubjectsofthcEMPEROU, 
that the authorities are thinking when they send fresh troops 
into Jjorraine. Those w'ho are sad, and nervous, aud aos- 
ceplihlo will catch at very small straw's on which to build 
their hopes; and wbon a body of French troops, 
not really largo, but still considerable in numbers, is 
posted near tbo Metz district, it is not very surprising that 
the hearts of some of tbo poor unhappy Frenchmen in 
Metz vshonld begin to beat high, and that they should dream 
that tbo hour of release, for which they long so intensely, 
is coming near. The sight of more German troops in 
Metz may be thought likely to tranquillize those dreamers, 
and to convince them that the grasp in which they am 
held is not to bo shaken off. The Germans have 
not tho faintest clianco or hope of converting the 
French in Motz into Germans; but they may possibly 
weary and humble them into an attitude of despair¬ 
ing patient submission. In time tbo people of 
Metz may learn to trace those operations of the hand 
of Providence which tho Emveror recognizes with bo 
much readiness, distinctness, and pleasure. It may be 
necessary, if this end is to be accomplished, that tho 
German should take those measures which Count Moltke 
has pronounced to bo indispensable. But it is both unfor- 
tunato in itself, and somewhat unfair to France, tbat^ in 
order to produce the desired impression on what is nomi¬ 
nally a part of the population of Germany, measures 
should be needed which cause France some alarm, and 
serve to show Frenchmen that, whatever efforts they may 
make to satisfy Germany, it is hopeless to think Germany 
will be satisfied. Every day gives a hew proof of the 
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extreme anxiety displayed by Franco not to p[ivo its npended 
noighboarHCaaneofoiTcuco. The documents publibhed by Duke 
Bkcazes show that the primary object of his foreign policy 
through the clianging phases of tho Kafjtorn question has 
been to avoid, not only anything Unit could ofiend 
Germany, but anything that could bo misconstrued into 
an indication that Franco sujiposod lierHcU' to bo in a 
position to give offence. So extraordinarily modest lias ! 
been the bearing of tho.so who had to carry ont the 
instructions of Duke l)p:cA/a'.s, that on one occasion the 
representative of Austria recommended his French col- 
leaguo to speak up like a maiij and not be so pertinaciously 
humble. It is something ho new in the history of Kuropo 
for a French Envoy to be reproached for being too meek, 
that tho heart of tlio sternest (Icrman ought to he nielteil 
at tho thought of such a change having taken place. 

If it is, ns Germuns would like to suppose, tho boasted 
enlightenment of (lermany whic.h is one of the <’liief 
iiiflucnce.s attracting tho people of Strashurg to Germany, 
this cnliglitonmcnt is certainly not dis|tlay<'d in the 
treatment of tinancial que.stion.s. The Oenuiin Parliament 
and tho German Minisfry are fast relapsing into the 
darkest errors of Protection. Priru'e Pi.'-jMikck, hefore Ins 
retirement, had expressed liirn.self donlitiul whotlier 
Germany could afford to I’orcgo diitic.s intended to meet 
bonuses given by foreign Governments on goods iniporfed 
into Gerniany. In fair competition, lie tlion jd, Gennany 
.should win or (ail a.s slio could; hut ho was not, .sure 
wlietljcr Gennany ought not to be ju'oteeled against 
competitors who had a subsidy to help Iheni. 'flie 
Minkstcr who has rejdaced Priuco Ili^MVUeK Itas got 
far beyond these doulits and hesitations of the 
CilANCi'diiiOi?. In a debate which lately took place 
with regard to tho propo.sed treaty of cotnmereo with 
Austria, a deputy from iSoiith Germany ohjeetial to tlio 
proposed treaty ultogetlicr, becanse, it wont mucli too far 
in the direction of Free-trade. The Minister replied that 
ho could not arrest the jirogress of the negoUaiious, us they 
had advanced to a point from which Gorniajy could not 
recede, hut that in principle ho agreed with tho observa¬ 
tions of his Protectionist friend; and ho liiided tliat Austria 
might decline the projiosed treaty, and ihm Germany 
would have a clear fiehl. It bceamo, thereiore, interesting 
to know what were tlie observations wliicli had found so 
much favour in tho eyes of the Minlsieis. 'I’hey were 
observations ol a very’ reniarkahlo kind. I'ho preceding 
speaker insisted that all the Free-trade innovations which 
Prussia Imd aoeejitctl and mtrodueed into tliti Zollvendu 
were simply intended to injure Austria while Austria was 
still a part of (Jermany. J'iow that Austria had boon 
driven out of Gcrrruiny, there could, he thouglit, be no pos¬ 
sible reason for Germany spiteing herself by adopting 
wrong commercial principles. This was ipiite in accord- 
auco with a view widely prevailing on tho CoiitinenI, 
that nations which atlopt Froe-trndi*. a(loj)t it, not to 
benolit theniselvc's, hut to injure their neigliboui’s. The 
tU'ld being open,Gerniany would be mad, this enthusiast went 
oil to urge, if it <iid not lake every o[)portunity of getting 
hack into the safe and comfortable lold of Proleetioii. 
Gcirinaiis, as another speaker had recently insisted, eaimot 
really compete with foreigners. Englisli iron ore, he 
pointed out, has got more iron in it in proportion to tlie mass 
of ore than German ore has, and Germans cannot slrngglo 
against nature. In point of fact, he said, a iininbor 
of large work.s in Germany have had to bo clo.scd, German 
capital has been lost, and German labourers have 
been thrown out of employment. And this wus not all. 
Germany has actually gone further in Free-trade than 
England iU’clf, whicli preaches Frec-irade to all tho world. 
Poor Germany udniils corn duty free, wliile, ixs the South 
German deputy Rtated, with a tine boldne.ss of invention, 
rich England still levies a duty on iht! corn she imports. 
That one or two deputies should hold this language is not 
surprising. That tho interests of many consumers shoald 
bo preferred to the interests of a few producers is one of 
those maxims which no amount of argument will din into 
some mind.s. What is wonderful is that a (iormaii Minister 
ahould pay that ho considered the language he listened to 
eminently sensible and judicious, and that ho would like to 
give effect to the stateamanliko principles involved in 
it as soon as ho got an opportunity of doing so. It is 
very disappointing; but still it peoms indisputable that, as 
time goes on, not only does Free-trade nob advance, but 
it ia being driven out of positions which it once occupied. 


AMEUIOA. 

T jlUROPE may, as on many former occasions, regard 
Ll America with envy. Neither the unscrnpulouK 
ambition of lluRsia nor tho criminal weakness of Turkey 
disturbs tho tpan([uillity of the happy citizens of the United 
States. Their own political troubles, which are always 
comparatively trivial, have for tho preseut, and perhaps 
finally, been rcinovcd. For several weeks in Ijonisiana 
and South (k'lroliiia rival Governments and Legislatures 
had respectively claimed to exercise supreme authowi 
rity; and in any other country it might have been 
ex[iocled that tlm qiiarrol would only bo decided by force. 
Fortuiiatcdy both partie.s welcomed tho taccuso for post¬ 
ponement of tlie struggle wducli wu.s provided by tho 
prcseiuM) of kVdcral troops. Tho Ropublicnns rcllcil 
itii tho nltimate support of the late President; and 
tho l)emo(*)’:ils worn well aware that it would bo 
dangerous to otlhi* open resistance to tho Fedci'al 
flag. Gii flu) ovo of lii.s retirement General GkAiNT 
abandoned hi^ former ])olicy of using tho army as ;ui 
instriimenl of ilio [larty to which ho belonged. The 
olliem’s In command wei'c instructed to maintain order,and 
to ah.sfain from all interference Avith local quarrels. Both 
parlies waited to .see tlie result of tho Presidential election ; 
and wlien Mr. Haiks was chosen, it was still thought ex¬ 
pedient to await his aiinomiceincnt of his intcniioiis. Tho 
Southern lli'pnbliean.s fedt a not unnatural contidenco in a 
Frc.sidcut who owed his election to the frauds of tho same 
llctiirniiig Hoards from Avhom PAfUCMH) and CirAMr.i'UiLAlN 
derived llieir tilltvs. (Jn the other hand, the Deniocrats 
quoted till) eoiieiluitory laiigiuige Avliieh. was used by Mr, 
ilAYlis immediately aflm* hi.s nomination ; and they justly 
ealeulaled on tlm iinwillingiies.s of a civilian and a lawyer 
I to repeat Gema-al Giunt’s employment of military force 
for [lolitieal objects. 

'riiero can bo liltlo donlifc that Mr. ILm i:,s determined 
from the first to reeoguize the Democratic Governors and 
Legislatnrc.s, not piadiaps so miieli because they liad pro- 
ha lily heeii eleelod by lawful imijoritie.s, a.s on the gronnrl 
that they vein-esenled the [>ro[>erty and iulelligiaicc of 
tlieir rcsj.ei'tive Stall's, d’ho tranquillity and loyalty of 
lie South could only he ensured by the reversal of tho 
rcvoliituniai-y process wliieb had turned political society 
up.iide down. Tlie Soul hern whiles are Democrats be- 
cini.se ilieir enemie.s belong to tho llepubliean party ; but 
tlioir real grievaiieo wa.s their subjection to au infe¬ 
rior race. Mr. Hayic.s lias, according to tho sound 
Amorie.'iii custom, ba.sed an enlightened policy on nice 
legal distinctions. In tho Vase of tho IhtKsiLMiisi’ him¬ 
self, it had never been formally decided that tho Republi¬ 
can party laid carried tho disputed elections. Tlio Joint 
Cornmitloo e.vprcssly based their judgment, u.s it vAas 
framed by tho Republican majority in their body, on tin- 
constitulional inability of Congress, or of any tiiburml 
apjiointed by Congres.s, to inquire into the validity of the 
State returns. I’he decision was probably eonsistont 
with law, tliou[j:h It Ava.s evidently intiuenced by party 
feeling. The PKiJ.^iiU',.Nr Avas therefore at liberty to trenr* 
the disputed State (dections as now cases not affected 
by tho judgment of the Joint Committee. His first 
attempt to settle the controversy Avas the appointment 
of a Commission which endeavoured to effect a compronii.so 
between tho contending parties ; but, as it W’as evidently 
necessary to surrender all or nothing, the exertions of 
the ComraiHsioners were fruitless. It therefore became 
expedient io devise .some other method of recognizing tht'^ 
Democratic nuthoritie.s; and tho object A;\'a.s attained by 
tho .simple proce.ss of Avithdrawing the Federal troop.q both 
in New Orleans and in Charleston. Mr. CHAMHiSRliAlN 
and Mr. Packatio, with their respective As.sembliea, im¬ 
mediately admitted thoir inability to prolong tho contc.st; 
and Mr. Waok Hamfion and Mr. Nicholls now hold office 
by an undisputed title. The confident prophecy of ol>- 
servant politicians that the whites would eventually 
resume their natural supremacy has been quickly and 
completely fu I tilled. There is reason to hope that 
they Avill cultivate friendly relations with the coloured 
people, although they formerly. expressed resentment 
at the usurped predominance of tho most incapable 
section of the community. The termination of the 
struggle will tend to restore the ancient attachment of 
the Southern States to tho Union. Those who were not 
long since stigmatized as rebels now e^oy perfect equality 
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has been oonfirmed by the action of a Republican President | 
in the government of his native State. 

It is not yot known whether the impartiality displayed 
by Mr Hates will secure him the support of Northern or 
Southern Democrats. In the United States, as in Eng. 
land, it is easier for politicians to chaugo thoir opinions and 
conduct than to sopnrato themselves from their party. 
It is not even certain that Mr. Haves would derive sti ciigth 
from an alliance which might alienate the supporters to whom 
he owes his election. His judicious concessions to the Soutii 
fhave already farnishod indignant and disappointed 
J Republicans with a pretext for opposition. Tlio Rlaines, 
the Buteeub, and the Oamekons, who still hope to retain 
the direction of j-he Republican party, have denouncod the 
pRESihENT as a deserter from his Hag. At the meeting of 
0o»igros8 they may perhaps .succeed in embarrassing the 
Oovcrniueiit, unless the Democrats liavc tho good senso 
and the patriotism to decline combinations directed against 
a Pi’caidcnt to whom they are of late greatly indebted. It 
is possible that tho seheinus of the malcontents may bo 
balHod by proposals on tho part of the PKiiSiDiiNT wiilch 
will bo even more distasteful to tho corrupt section 
of his party than his cornpromiso with the South. 
Mr. SoHUUZ, Mr. Evauts, aud tho Pkesidicmt himself 
are believed to bo thoroughly earnest in their in¬ 
tention of reforming tho Civil Service, rermauoneo iu 
tho tenure of oHico, and prcfercnco of merit, would bo 
de.striictivo to the political fabric which has bccu 
carefully elaborated by both parties, since President Jackson 
excited the enthusiasm of liis followers by declaring that 
the spoils belonged to tho victors. U is not even certain 
wdiether it will bo po.ssiblo to kotip parties together when 
the etlbrts of political managers are no longor rewarded by 
tho dispoHvil of patronage ; but tho Coiistitntiou will ad.apt 
itvSolf to tho (dianges which may involve tho discourago- 
menb of jobbery aud corruption. Tho most violent Repub- 
licau journals have acquiesced with une.vpcctcd facility in 
tho Prksjdknt’s Southern policy. Perhaps they may bo 
equally p^-ablo when ho begins tho i )lbrm of tho Civil 
Scrvico. 

Possible schisms in political parties occupy tho atten¬ 
tion of tho American community more faintly than tho 
pro.spccl-s of iiidu.stry and commerce. Tho Jong-continued 
stagnation of trade has not yet reached its \cimination; 
and it may bo doubted wliether even the lucky iu- 
ciderifc of a Jluropeau war will rc.storo material prosperity. 
Per some time past the tide of emigration ha.s changed its 
dina-tieu ; and it is said tliat largo iiumber.s of American 
fanners and .arti.saii3 aro removing to Australia. No 
delinito jilan lias yet been devised for the resumption of a 
specie currency, and tho grossest economical fallacies still 
determino the cour.se of commercial legialation. The 
Americans arc a cheerful and sanguine nation, and it sccans 
that the war between Russia and Turkey has been hailed 
us the probable cause of a revival of trade, Tho Turks 
liavo bought largo quantities of munitions of war in tho 
United States, aud the Russians also aro expcctcil to bo 
prolitablo customers. It is still more certain that, while the 
war lusts, the export of corn from Russia will bo either pre¬ 
vented or dirnimshed; and tho Western lanuers aro prepared 
to supply any deficiency which may occur. Tho ancient 
friendship ot tho United Stales and Russia has always been 
most loudly proclaimed when it seemed expedient to 
o.xprcs3 less cordial feelings to J^iigland. At present tho 
animosities of former times havo fortunately subsided; 
and no scntirnonuil regrets will disturb tho satisfaction of 
superseding Russian commerce in foreign markets. Tho 
ladvautago of an unassuilalilo position, of enormous re.sorvcs, 
and of Imulities for profiting by tho misfortunes of other 
nations, may well fill tho minds of American citizens with 
patriotic complacency and pride. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND RELIGION. 

rilHE first Jay’s debate in the French Chamber on M, 
X Leblond’s interpellation was only important as show¬ 
ing tho extremely narrow viow whigh M. Jules Simon 
takes of religious matters in Franco. There was an oppoi*- 
, tunity for liira to make a speech which, if it had not re¬ 
assured tho Conservative Republican party, might at 
least have been well calculated to do so. It is hard to say 
wliat would really r^uro them, for they aoem to Iw 
rapidly falling back into that condition of combined in* 
dilibrenco ana terror from which the suppression of tho 


Commune for a time dolivered them. A Correspondent ol 
the Stc^ndard gave the other day what purported to 
bo an analysis of certain confidontial reports lately ad¬ 
dressed to the Government by the Profects. There is ng 
particular reason to suppose that French officials ever make 
things more unpleasant for thoir superiors than is neces¬ 
sary; and unless tbo Prefect,s havo for onco disregarded 
thoir general rule, tho prospects of tbo Republican party 
are not encouraging. All that the circumstances of the 
Bordeaux election portended is fully borne out by their 
statements. Everywhere iu Franco there aro two small 
audfiirious minorilios, and ono largo and supine majority. 
Tho modcraio Ropublioan ])arty—the party, that is, which 
is willing to accept any political institutions which will 
secure tho country tho osseiiti.al conditions of good govern¬ 
ment—is everywhere minierous and overywhoro worthless. 
For all; purpose.H of scdf-dofence it is no better than a flock 
of filieep. Itisnotouly military courage that is wantingtoit— 
that, with a strong Administration, would bo comparatively 
of little moment—but civil courage is equally absent. Tbo 
supporters of tho Government will not take the trouble to 
support it. Tliey will not put forward candidates repre- 
sontiug their viows, and when candidates aro put forward on 
their behalf, they will not go to tlie poll to vote for them. AD 
that readiness to show their confidence in tho Conserva¬ 
tive Republic which seemed a year or two ago to bo 
slowly growing up among them has passed away. Tho 
true French Conservatives — tho Conservatives who 
genuinely wisli to keep the institutions which they have 
under the present Constitution—have either changed their 
mind or ceased to give it expression, Tho explanation ol 
tliis revolution of feeling is not far to seek. They buvo 
ceased to believe iu th(! Conservatism of tho existing 
Re-publio. They Imd no f>hjcetion to M. Jui.Es Simon 
when ho was a Minister under M. Tinmis; hut M. Jui.ES 
Simon with no one above him is a very dillbrent person iu 
their estimation. Tho fkmscrvativo Ucpnblic as it wa.s 
under M. Diii AiTcr, was a Government that it seemed 
worth while to take some trouble about. Tho Conservative 
Republic as it is under ]M. Simon is too mucli liko 
the Radical Republic to move them from the indilTerence 
which down to 1870 was their habitual altitude in politics. 
They see that in tho Chamber of Deputies tho Government 
can only gain the voles it needs by keeping 011 good terms 
.vith the Left: that all picteuco on the part of the Riglit 
of supporting eitlicr tho Administralion or tho PiiESiDENI 
lias been abuudoned; that tho Maesual has at length 
boeomc, what they were assured ho never would 
become, a con.stiluti\)iiaI ruler nho takes putiontly wluit- 
over ^Ministers llio Chamljer diooses to imposo upon him. 
Tho Left had their own way in tho foruialion of the exist¬ 
ing Cabinet; bnt they bought their victory at a tremendous' 
cost to tho Uepublie. The Left Centre, that Loft Centro 
which under M. TniuiiS was said to bo identical with 
Franco, Ecoms to have vanished into air. Its place is filled 
by furious fad ions mid by a dull mass of political torpor 
I which idly waits to see what the factious are going to do 
I with the country. 

WLdher ^1. Simon h.as it in bi.s power to give tho Con¬ 
servative Rcpuhlicims any c<>u.soling reassurance of tho 
strength of tlio Goveriirm ut is, as has been said, ex¬ 
ceedingly doubtful. Hut- lie might b.avo made Iho attempt; 
and bad htj done so ho might, by a happy accident, havo 
been siiccossrul. At all ovent.s, what the situation do- 
mimdcd from him was a dear aud positive statement that 
tho Goverriineut would mako the law respected by both 
extremes, and that, if the law proved insufficient to restrain 
both extreme.s, tho Ccveriimcnt would propose new laws. 
It is true that at the end of his speedi he did say some¬ 
thing of this kind; but its dfect was entirely destroyed by 
tho long exposition of his views about the Pope's position 
towards tho Italian Ooverument with which he prefaced 
it, M. Simon’s usual tact seems to have deserted him; for 
ho argued a.s though ho really hoped to convince 
tho Right that the Pope is as freo as they can wish 
him to bo. To take this line was, in a sense, to 
admit that French Catholics have a right to mako tho 
domostio policy of tbo Italian Government a subject of 
debato in tbeir own Legislature. If it is open to 
M. Simon to argue that the Pope is not a prisoner, it must 
bo equally open to a Catholic deputy to argue that tho 
Pope is a prisoner. If M. Simon thought it prudent to 
adopt this tone, he might at least have discussed the latest 
aspect of tho controversy. Even if tho Right had boon^ 
1 disposed to bo convinced, nothing would have been gainedi 
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by reading OytracU from the Italian Law of Ouaranteos; 
because iho present (Jont<cniion hctwccMi tlie Porn and thu 
Italian Government ia not win*iher tlicao i^naranteos arc 
adequate, but vvhctbcr they arc jrenuiuo. Tho Popic, and 
a good many other people Ijealdc llm Pupi:, think that the 
present Italian Cabinet lius taken a line in religious ! 
matters wliich is altogetln-r destructive of the Law 
of Guarantees, and there can bo no nso in going 
into the subject at all if this part of it is loft 
out of con.Hideration. It would have been enough 
for M. Simon to say that the acts of foreign Covernmeiits 
arc not a proper 8ubjcctof debaio in the Fi-cnch Chatnbera, 
uriJesa tJiey have an international charactcp, and that all 
attempts to make them a subject uf debate, whether by 
motions in iho LegislaLuro or by petitions to the Govern¬ 
ment, or by pastorals from bishops to their (locks, would 
be repressed by the measures appropriate to each kind of 
efibi’t. 

But M. Simon might have said this, and yet, if he had 
said no more than this, have dono no good to the Govern¬ 
ment. The Right have a roligion.s grievanco as well as the 
Left, and M. Simon ought not to have UTuh rtnkcii to 
repress Catholic petitions and Ljji.secjpal pastoralfl without 
undertaking at the same time to reprc.ss obscene and blas¬ 
phemous journals. There can bo no question that tlio 
number and boldness of these publicatioiis has of late 
greatly increased. It is often, of course, a very 
difficult question whether it is wise to lako jiuy notice of 
such writings. Where, us in this country, the good sona(' 
and good feeling of the public arc only di.sgusi cd by them, it 
is UBUttlly best to leave them to run their obscure course 
without intcrlcreiico. But in France the case is wliolly 
different. Tlieso writings are accoplcd by largo numbers 
of persons as the natural expression of Radical ojiiiiion on 
religious questious, and to a certain cxtcnit they are rightly 
aooepted as such. That is to s.iy, a section -and that the 
noifiiost, the most energetic, and the most dreaded section 
—'Of the Radicals do bold tlio kind of ojiinions symboliz.ed 
by the writings in question ; while the Juiv cr and moio 
moderate section, instead of doing all ibey can to show 
their reprobation of the indecencies d'nly published, 
observe absolute silence on the subject, aud keep all their , 
denunciations for the excesses on the otlicr side. It is not | 
woudcTfal, thereforo, that tlio conviction should bo extend¬ 
ing in France that tho po.sition inaintaiucd alike by the 
extreme Radicals and the extreme' Legitimists, that there is 
an inevitable and incurable antagonism between the Church 
and the Republic, is after all the true position. In so far 
as this conviction becomes accepted tho jirospects of tho 
Republic will decline. Wliatcver may be tbo moixil or 
theological value of the religions reaction which is un¬ 
doubtedly a reality in France, tho Cbureli is still regarded 
as the greatest of Conservative instilutions; and if tho 
country has to choose between tho Church and tho Re¬ 
public, it will not choose tho Republic. M. Jur-na Slmon 
can hardly have any doubt upon this point, and it is 
.strange that he should not Imvo .seen that his true policy 
was to try to convince the country that, in spito of what 
is said by tho extreme Catholic party, the Republican 
Government are aide and ready to protect religion against 
the vulgar brutalities of wlm-.h it is daily made tho object 
in nnmborloss newspapers. That be has li t tlio occasion 
go unimproved will be remembered against him if bo here¬ 
after makes, in answer to an iutorpellat-ion from tho Right, 
the sort of statement which, had lio been well advised, he 
would have made without an interpeilatiou on 'I'iiursday. 


THE IRISH L.VNI^ DEB.lTK. 

riHHE O’Donoqhue’s motion for depriving Irish owners 
X of their property in land farnislicul an instructive com¬ 
ment on tho Home Rule debate. Mr. Butt’s followers, 
being a majority of tho Irish members, are compelled by 
their constituonts to concur in tho agitation against Irish 
landlord.s. If it were possible to suppose that Parliament 
would at any lime abdicato a portion of its functions in 
favour of a provincial Assembly, some effort might perhaps 
be made to stipulate for tho preservation of landed pro- 
porty; but, with or without restrictions, an Irish Parlia¬ 
ment would, in one of its earliest Sessions, concede fixity 
of tenure to occupiers. The next ste]> of suppressing 
rent charge which might in the first instance be reserved 
to the former owner would not bo long delayed. In tho 
debato on The O’Donoghue’s motion Mr. BauEN called at¬ 


tention to the apparent inconskstency of demandij^ at 
tho same time that the landlord should be prohibited 
from eviction and that tho tenant should possess the 
absolute right of selling his interest to tho highest bidder. 
Aiiomulios alway.s atlmit of oxphiniitiou; and tho language 
of the Irish agitators is perfectly iulelligiblo. The petty 
tanners who return a Itirge section of the Irish momhers 
value legislation exclusively tis a mode of benolitiug thom- 
Kclvcs; and they desire Home Rule or separation chiefly 
bc'cunse they are at present controlled by tho English and 
Seolch rnajovity in Parliumout. There can bo little doubt * 
tliat those Irish members who are interested in land gladly > 
find tliernsolvos on( voted when they attempt to facilitate 
the expro|)riiitiori of the class to whhih, they themselves 
belong. Sevural speakers, while they ostensibly supported 
tlie proposed inquiry, expressed tboir dissoiit from the iu- 
fhimni.'itory language of tho mover, who apparently thought 
it necessary to atone by his violence fur an impolitic nsser- 
tiou of his independence in ojiposing a Horne Rule Reso¬ 
lution in 1874. It is of course possible that an advocate of 
fixity of ieiiiire ra.ay disapprove of Home Rule; but ho must 
be wellaw-are that,us lung as tho United Kingdom is governed 
by one Parliament, his aspirations for the omaucipation of 
tenant-fiirrneis are not likely to bo gratified. Couversely, a 
zealous Home Iiulor who wishes to protect landlords u'^airist 
spoliation ought to uiidersbiuid that ho canuot at the 
Hunie time promote tw'o opposite results. It is indeed com¬ 
paratively safe and perfectly ca.sy to advocate two inoon- 
si.stcul systems of [)olicy iu an assembly whicb i.s not at 
present dis[)oso<l to favour revolutionary members. 

Lord IJahi'ixoto.v displayed, less than his usual caution 
wlien he suggested the jio.ssible expedierjcy of an inquiry 
into the rolatioos between landlord and tenant iu Ireland. 
By entering into such .an investigation Parliament would 
eounteiianeo the expectation of concessions to tho occupiers 
and the agitators who represent them. Lord H.\UTiMi'i'ON' 
himself is certainly not, inclined to .sanction any measure 
which would satisfy Tho O'Donoohije and lii.s adherentB. 
Only one English nu'mbcr took occasion to ircommend tlio 
eiilire abolition of freedom of contract liotween landlord 
and tenant, Mr. SHAW-jjKFEvrui professed his innbddy to 
under.stand why all tenants should not paitnke of the :id- 
vintages which Were conferred by the liund Act of 1870 
on occupiers paying les.s than a speeitied rent. Tin; 
sir’Oiigest objection to the measure w'as that it introdm-ed 
an exception to the general rule of freedom of eoatieel. 
Mr. GliAiJ.sTONE defended bis proposals on tho ground that 
small oci'Hpiera, not being practically indeiieudent, re¬ 
quired legal protection; and even iu a Parliament elec led 
chicily to fell the frish Upas-tree, it would have been 
impossible to carry the Land Bill unless its provisions had 
Ik.'cji regarded as exceptional. It was alway.s stated l»3'’ 
Mr. Ulaostunu, and it was distinctly understood, that tliO 
Bill only applied to the poorer class of tenants. Mr. 
SiiAWf.LKFEV KKjin proposing to cxteml tiic claim for damages 
on the ground of disturbance to all occupiers, large and 
Hiuall, adopts a novel theory whicb is as apiilieable to England 
and Scotland as to Treland. In an agreement for a lease 
of longer or shorter duration the tenant takes the risk of 
eviction at tlio end of the ttsrm ; and the theoretical uncer¬ 
tainty of his tenure forms an clement iu liifl bargain. Mr. 
iSnAW-LKFKvmj would confer on tbo tenant an advantugo 
to which he is not at present entitled by compelling tho 
landlord to jjay damages for insisting on tho strict fulfil¬ 
ment of tho contract. 

The difficulties which attend legislation on the dedicate 
subject of land have been illustrated by iho results of iW 
Encumbered Estates Act which was passed thirty year} 
ago, Tho meafiure was proposed by Sir Robbbt Peei,, and 
it was afterwards passed in a more comprehen.sive form 
by Sir John Romilly, under the administration of Lord 
John Russell. Much of tho distress which then prevailed 
in Ireland was attribnted to the embarrassed state of the 
landlords, who were, it was said, induced or compelled by 
their own necessities to exact tho utmost amount which 
they could raise from their tenants. Under the provisions 
of iho Act large transfers of property have taken place, with 
the anticipated result of substituting responsible and solvent 
owners for tho needy landlords of former times. Only a few 
English capitalists have been induced to invest their money' 
in Irish laud. Some of the native purchasers have acquired 
extensive estates, and the traders of the towns have in many 
instances becomo small proprietors. It has since been 
found that the new comers of all classes arc moixi un¬ 
popular than thoir predecessors. The spendthrifts of a 
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fopwer gflttdrftfcion bettor tinderBtood by their mral 
neighbours than the intelligent men of bnainess who 
naturally seek for a ftur i*etuni for their outlay. Pur- 
chasers who bad secured an indefeasible Parliamentary 
title now End that they have to deal, not only with mal¬ 
content tenants, but with legislative theories which disturb 
in a greater or less dogroo the established rights of pro. 
perty. They wore compelled to submit to Mr. Gladstonk’s 
measure for the protection of small tenants ; and now they 
|iro threatened with the institution of tribunals which are 
/to assess the rent on a tenant who can in no circumstances 
bo dispossessed. Mr. SiJAvv-LKi'KVttB would iinposo a 
heavy Eno on a landlord who, after letting his land U) a 
tenant possibly richer than himself, seeks to recover pos¬ 
session, even for the purpose of occupying the land him¬ 
self. For tho present the great majority of the House of 
Commons is opposed to compulsory expropriation. 

Those who defend the rights of property ns they have 
been established by law and custom incur a disadvantago 
by being forced to engage in controversy. An apologist, 
oven when his case is unimpeacliable in principle, admits 
by entering on his defence that his position has in fact lieen 
assailed. If the riglit of private property is admitted to bo 
an open question, many plausible reasons may be urged 
against it. Tho just location of taking absolute ownership 
for granted is that it is tho indispr.nsablo comlitioti of 
society as it exists. Some form of communism may per¬ 
haps hereafter bo proiciTed ; but in tlic metintimo inve.st- 
ments in land ought in ordinary times to be as free from 
interference ns invest ments of any other kind. Svicial and 
economical evils apj^arently resulting from tho distribution 
of property may sometimes require arbitrary redress. Mr. 
Gladr'i one’s Land Act vva.s only justified by eireumstanccs, 
and e.S])ecially by the universal disconteidr (d’ the, Bmaller 
Irish occupiers. There is no rea.son lf> believe Ibat distress 
now prevails in Indand; and the discontent on which 
agitators trade tiike.s tho form of a Inq^e of gain ralhor 
than of resentment jiroduced by Bufl'erieg. Ho siithcient 
explanation Avas given in tho late debate of tho limited 
operation of Mr. Buiuut’s cclubraled elause ; nor pm’l-aps 
will further information he ellcifed by tiic Select Com- 
niitleo, Tlie Chancki.lor of the LxcuEQi’fit is perhapa too 
ready to concede iinpiiries which aa.sume that there is some 
wrong to be remedied. Tho reason tliat ieninits sekhmi 
Imy their tarms is probably that tlicy ]a’t!i'er a freehold, 
whicli they expect as a gift, to a property which must he 
paid for. No wise man would voluntarily become an Irish 
landlord, and jierhaps it is bcttiT to be a yearly tenant 
willi pnictical certainty of perm.anent tenure th.an a fn e- 
liolder who has purchased his land. To Englishmen it 
setmis de.sivablo to in(;rea.se tho number of Ireehold 
occupiers; but Irish farmers probably understand their own 
intere.sts. It i.s uot surprising that tho market jiriee of 
Irish land is low in proportion to the rental, 'fho delusion 
that it would he possible to introduce English eustoma 
into Ireland has been dispelled by tho resvilts of tho 
Eiienmbtred Estates Act. A capitalist who iii the present 
day invests his money in Irish land must be strangely iu- 
diUerent to vexation and discomfort. Every debate on 
the land laws diminishes the inducement to become or \iO 
remain an Irish landlord. 


THE CATTLE .PLAGUE COMMITTEE. 

whole proceedings of the Govonimont with regard 
i 9 l to the Cattle Plague Committee aro mysterious and 
inscrutable. It is not easy to say why tho idea of appoint¬ 
ing a Committee was first entertained. As Mr, Reau 
said on Thursday, there is no reason to suppo.se that its 
investigations will put the Government in possession of 
any facts that it docs not know already; and Lord 
Sandon must be of a more than commonly hopeful dis¬ 
position if he expects that his course will bo made in 
the least clearer by the Committee’s recommendations. 
The members will for tho most part end tho inquiry with 
the same convictions with which they began it. Indeed 
tlioir ohiim to a goat on tho Committee is avowedly founded 
neither on special knowledge nor on exceptional powers of 
arriving at truth, but simply on their representing this or 
that interest. Interosts are not converted by bearing 
evidence, and when tho last witness has been examined, 
the mepaber who knows that bis constituents a!re 
large buyers of cattle E’om abroad, and the member 
who knows that his constituents are large breeders of 


cattle at homo, will still hold oppnsilc opiutone os to 
propriety of prohibiting importation. The one conridoro- 
tion for the Government is whether, having regard to tho 
country at largo, tho meat Stipply will in the long run be 
most benefited by allowing iroportotion and taking the 
risk of a consequent diminution in the home supply, or by 
abolishing importation, and taking the cwHainty of a con¬ 
sequent cessation of tho foreign supply. All tho data 
which can be of any use in coming t)»» a conclusion on this 
point are already at Lord iSandon’h command ; and. if they 
were not, ho would get at them much more quickly by 
talking over the matter with a few ropresiuitative 
experte than by comparing ingi'ther the competing reports 
of the various sectioiuRoftho Select Committee. Supposing 
that it WHS coiiHidcred t xpedienfc to have a Seloet Com- 
mitteo, the next puzzle is why the Government did not set 
about appointing it rathei* sooner. Whether tho subject 
was or was uot sudiciently doubtful to make an inquiry by 
a Committee nselul, there seemed to he no question that it 
w'as sutliciently imixirtant to make any delay in the nomi¬ 
nation of the Committee o.x<;oediiigly umiesirable. The 
cattle plaguo shows no intention of waiting for the Com- 
niittei'. One outbreak al ter another i.s recorded and dealt 
with, and yet the Govtaiirnent postjione considering how it 
i.s to bo dealt with. No way could have been suggested 
more likely to cause tho confusion in which the de¬ 
bate of Tuesday ended. There was time for any 
one who wifiied to enil)arras.s the Government to 
lake counsel liow it could best bo done, and tha 
ap]i!i.rcnt unwillingness of the Government to begin 
their work naturally suggt'sted that they I'elt some do»bt« 
us to tht'ir capacity of carrying it through. The delay 
had also the etfect of making tho disoiisbion seem less ira- 
]iortant than it really was. People ai’e apt to think that 
what may be done equally well to-day or to-day fortnight 
need not ho done at uU ; and, when once they are in this 
temper, the incidents of the debate aro likely to teke more 
hold of them than the end I’or which it has l)cen started. 
On Tuesday tho House of Comnions was very much less 
occupied in considering liow to keep tho cattle plague out 
ol liu; cimiili} than in con.sideriug how to keep Mr. Biuuak 
out of the Cattle league Committee. 

In this all-important object the Hoiwo was com¬ 
pletely sucees.sful. lb had to aacrifico time nnd Ubour 
in achieving tho result, hut at till evente tho result 
wns achieved. Mr. llfOGAR’s name Avas before tho House fbr 
hoars, ami it avus found us potent in wasting time as Mr. 
limOAii’s bodily presence. He could not brivo been more 
completely master of the situation if lio had spent tho 
whole evening on his log.s. Lord Saniion began by mov¬ 
ing that tho Committee Rhonld consist of Iwcnty-thrCo 
ni(3mbers, upon Avliich Air, llurr moved that it .should con¬ 
sist of twenty.seven. There can ho no doubt that a 
Committee of tweniy-seven meinbers is a most unwieldly* 
machine.; but, as between twenty-three and twcnty-sevfttx 
the dificrcneo was not great enough to be AVorth lighting 
about, Lord Samkin conceded tlio larger number, and 
eonecdc’d also that three out of tho four additions should 
bo Irish memlxTs. Ho was then challenged to say which 
Irj.sli members he proposed to take, and, after some beu-ting 
about the basil, it ajipcarcd that his clioice bad fallen on 
Mr. Kino'Hacman, The O’CoNou Don“, and Air, A. AIookk. 
I'rom that moment tlio cattle jilague was forgotten, and 
the discussion resolved itself into a struggle over tho body 
of Air. Biggau. Mr. Butt was willing to have Mr. KiNit 
Harman, and did not object to Mr. A. Moore. But ho wiw 
determined that Air. Biogau should bo the third, and in 
this he found more siippoilers than he perhaps expected. 
The question was formally decided after tho twenty-throo 
names originally proposed by tho Government had all l>eon 
aocopted; but it was discussed informally long bofoi’c that 
point had been reached. At length, however, the Houko 
had whttt it desired—an opportunity of going to a division 
on Mr. Biggak's merits. Air. Butt moved that he bo 
added to the Select Committee, and at once, with¬ 
out, as it Bcema, any debate, tho members filed 
ofl* into tho lobby. Mr. Biggae’s name was rejected by 
113 ATotofl against 90. But to reject Mr. Biggar and to 
get rid of him are by no means the same thing. As .soon 
as the cheers wliich welcomed the aunonneemont of tho 
numbers hod died away, Mr. Sullivan moved tlio adjourn¬ 
ment of the House, and wbon this was rejected, Air. Callan 
moved the adjournment df the debate. As seventeen 
members avo7'c found to sftpporfc tho latter motion, it was 
evident'that eimii.ir adjournments would he moved as long 
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as be r^nisiie, and thereupon the Govornmonfc gave 
way, and the House went to bed with the Committee still 
incomplete. 

It was both unfortunate and ill-jnclged that Mr. Bnuuii 
abonld be made of this importance. The Irish members 
may have been ill-advised in choosing him for one of their re¬ 
presentatives on the Select Committee; but when once their 
choice had been made there was no object in opposing it. It 
is only natural perhaps that, when the Covcniment gave the 
Hons© the opportunity of revenging its wrongs by voting 
against the author of so much delay and so many late sittings, 
a majority of the members shonld be found to vote against 
him. But the Government itself shonld liavo been above 
any feeling of the kind ; and, unless there was somo strong 
reason, either of propriety or convenience, for opposing 
Hr. Bigoar’s nomination, they should have accepted it at 
the bands of Mr. Butt. By reiiising to do so they 
enabled Mr. Biutuit to take a very much higher position 
than he had before been able to attain to. Down to Tuesday 
last ho had only represented liiinsclf, or at most himself 
and Mr, Parnell. On Tuesday ho bocamo for the time 
the repre.sentativo of tho Irish irjoinbor.s. Mr. Butt, who 
had publicly lectured him for liis obstructive tactics, had 
included liirn in his list, and, ns soon ns it appeared 
that tlie Govcrnin(?nt intended to oppose his nomination, 
all that followed beoame iDovita])le. If JiiGnAR had 
broken tho rules of tho House, or aefied tho authority of 
tho Speak UR, or insnltod anotlier member in the lobby, 
tho refusal of the Government to add his name to the 
Committee might have boon justiiied. But he has done 
none of those things. It is true lie lias strained tho 
rules of the Ilouse to the utmost; he has made tho 
Speaker’s life a burden to him ; ho has made tho majority 
of the members regard him as tludr iiaiural enemy. Still 
ia all this he has been acting within his I’ights, and so long 
08 a member docs this there can bo no need to keep 
his namo off Select Committcies unless there is reason 
to suppose that his presence will tend to defeat the 
object for which tho Committee is iijipoiiiterl. It may bo 
said that this would have been the case vitlt Mr. Bkkiar; 
and that, us ho has exhausted all h^gitiir.nto modes of 
delaying tho business of tho House, so ho would exhaust all 
legitimate modes of delaying tlie birsinossof the Committee. 
It may bo doubted, however, whether tho procedure of an 
inquiry before a Select Committee could afford any oppor¬ 
tunities of the same kind as are afforded by the procedure 
of the House of Commons; or whether even Mr. Biogar’s 
courage would be equal to repeating, before twenty-six 
colleagues, in a room from which strangers can be ex¬ 
cluded, tho performances which have immortalized him in 
a larger and more public arena. xVt all events, Hio Com¬ 
mittee’s loss might have bet-n tho House’s gam. Wo have 
Mr. PAUNEt.i/s authority for believing that a member who 
lias to keep awake at noon is scarcely likely to bo moving 
adjournments after three p.m. 


VlVLSl-XriTON. 

I T may bo hoped that the discussion of Mr. Holt’s 
Viviseotion Bill in the Hou.se of Commons, and its 
prompt and dcci.sivo rejection by a largo majority, will 
lead to tho cessation of a very injudicious and unseemly 
course of agitation. Without in any w'ay disparaging the 
humane motives of the opponents of the existing legisla¬ 
tion »n thi.s subject, it mnst be said that they have made 
a great mistake iu the course which they have lately 
pursued. There seems to be at the present time a tcudoucy 
among a certain class of people to a kind of Reutimcutal 
excitement on various subjects which is detrimental to culm 
and rcasouablo reflection. Tho ignorant and fanatical 
antagonism which is displayed in regard to vaccination 
is a conspicuous instance of this distemper; and bo is tho 
cualaught which the more violont an ti-vivisection ists have 
made on tho modical profession. It is not perhaps gene¬ 
rally known that papers of a most malicious, and in 
oome cases lil^Bllous, character have been widely circulated, 
and unwarrantable invasions of domestic privacy have 
been made, on behalf of both these movements. Post¬ 
cards of a bitterly personal and denunciatory tone, inquisi- 
tonal visits, and all sorts of aggressive pressure have been 
uM in order to influesce and, |t may be said, intimidate 
yVQdk miflds on these queetions. Iu various parts of London 
4 be blank walls are just now placarded with sen^tional 
iHutrations of tho alleged horrors of vivisection^ sCnd 


appeals to popular passion. There is, for instance, a large- 
picture of a dog and rabbit as they are suppos^ to'be 
when arranged for disvscction, with the question undernpath 
whether such “ Agony”—this wordiis in capit^ls-^ 
can be allowed to bo inflicted on sensitive and innop^t 
animals for pure seUishness; and there is ^another bill, 
in which tho inquiry is mado, “ Have you lost youp 
I “ cat ? ” which is follow'cd up by a reference to evidence 
! iu tho Blue-Book of last year which, it is suggested, will 
supply an explanation. In other cases tho strongest pos- 
sible charges have been publicly brought iigaplst the 
medical profession by persons who, when put to tho test 
of examination, have positively declined to substantiate 
their stat-emouts by producing any evidence. It is time 
that Buch peofile ore not a fair example of the more 
moderate and reasonable class which lia.s doubts of tho 
cfliciency of the nisLi'ictions at present placed oh Iho abuses 
of vivisection, and would like to aeo those restrictions mado 
more stringent on certain points; but it is one of the 
mischiefs of a system of wild, hysterical agitation that it 
lends to excite feelings which aro unfavourable^ to the 
merits of that side of the question on which it is employed. 

It must bo remembered that while there is no doubt that 
the evidence taken by tho Iloyal Commission on vivisection 
showed that in some cases there had been gross abuses of 
this practice, thi se. ahuses were antecedent to tho system of 
inspection and coiilrol wliichhas .since been established in 
order to prevent a repetition of them. This, however, is 
too often overloi)kod hy tho.se who aro hostile to tho Act 
as not going far enough. At arocoiit meeting of a Society 
for tho Protection of Animals liable to Vjvi.soctioD-»-afc 
which Ijord {SkaI'TESJiury took tho chair, and tlierc was “ a 
“ large assemble ge, the raujorl ty of those present being ladies ” 
—a ilosointion was pas.scd to the effect, “ 'I’hat this Society, 

“ while recognizing tlie benelits obtained hytho Act of hist 
“ Session, ami the humane spirit wherewith it i.s worked 
“ by the present Home Secretary, considers i-hut Art un- 

satisfactory, both as leaving room for cnu'lty and as 

dopoiidout on the discretion of an otliecr of State who 
“ may at any time be ehariged.” This i«, no doubt, a 
legitimate opinion cxqu’Cer-sed in moderate languago ; hut it 
iloea not appear that any proofs were given ol i lie abuses 
which are sup[)osod to require correction, or any siiccilic 
proposals adduced as to what changes ought to be made, 
beyond a general recommendation of Mr. Holt’s Bill, wliieh 
was contained in a subsequent Rt?.solutiori. And, when 
wc turn to this document, we find that it starts with tho 
assumption, as expressed in the preanible, that “ it is ex- 
“ pedient to make more effectual provision for the proven- • 
“ tion of cruelty to animals”; and then follow tho pro¬ 
visions by which this is proposed to bo accomplished, 
the Act of last year lieing doomed to a summary repeal, 
while tbo new inctliod of dealing with vivisection is simply 
absolute prohibition. 

As there seems to bo n good deal of misapprehension as 
to iho opeiution of iho present Act, it may be worth while 
to state its chief prov'isions, as well as lho.se of Mr. IfoLi’a 
Bill. Tho Act of 1876 prohibits painful experiraeiits on 
nnimals, except subject to certain restrictions, and iinposc.s 
pcnaltie.s for breach of tbo Act. The following arc the 
conditions on which vivisection is permitted:—(i) Tho 
experiment must be performed with a view to the advance¬ 
ment by now discovery of physiological knowledge, or of 
knowledge that will be useful for saving or prolonging life 
or alleviating suffering; (2) it must bo performed by a 
person holding a license from a Secretary of State ; (3) tlje 
animal must during the whole experiment be under the in\l 
flnence of some ansDsthotio of sufliciont power to prevent’ 
tho animal feeling pain; (4), if any serious injury has 
been inflicted on the auimal, it must bo killed before it re¬ 
covers from ibcanoDsthctic influence; (5) experiments shall 
not, without special permission, bo performed as an 
illnstratiou of lectures in medical schools, hospitals, 
colleges, or elsowhci'c; or (6) for the purpose of attaini|9g 
manual skill. Then some exceptions aro enumerated; 
that experiments on ansestheticated animals tqay be 
performed at lectures under a certifleato that they are 
absolutely nocessary for the due instruoiion of the fNpils 
in acquiring knowledge which will be useful in saying ep 
prolonging life or alleviating snfiering; or experimei^ 
may be performed without anaesthetics, or the obligation to 
kill tho subject while under aneesthetic influence, on a beyti- 
ficate being given that these conditions would nooes^aril^ 
frustrate the object ol^sach experiments, it being 
tion that the animal, if injawd, shall killM.Bs wn 
, ASQhject of research i& attained; asd^that e^p^mentil 
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mdj be also allowed in,order to test former discoveries, if 
ehoWnto be absolutely necessary for tho effectual advance¬ 
ment of physioJogioal knowledge. Tho use of curari ia for¬ 
bidden ; painful experimonts without anmsthetics aro not to 
be porfoAnod^ou oats, dogs, horses, asses, or mules without 
a special certificate; and there is aii absolute prohibition 
of any public exhibition of painful experiments. Official 
inspection of places where vivisection is performed is pro- 
Tided for ; tho Secretary of State is authorized to make 
any conditions on his licence which Iks thinks necessary, if 
not inconsistent with the Act ; and a preliminary certificate 
must ^also be obtained by applicants for licences from 
Tfi^rious. scientific authorities which aro mentioned. In 
criminal cases the Judge is to have power to grant a 
licence for ^xperimouts. 

Jt may bo thought that this is a very reasounblc and prac¬ 
tical enactment, and fairly meets tho necessities of the case, 
As far as they havo been ascertained; but Mr. lIoi.T and 
his friends think the law ought to bo carrioil much further. 
Accordingly, the first clause of his Bill makes it an olfeuco 
to “cruelly torture, or wantonly or barbarously injure, 

“ any vertebrate auimaV* while the next clause prohiInts 
alt experiments causiiig pain or disease to animals, except 
for the good of the animals themselves. Tins amounts, of 
course, to what is practically the suppression of all e.x- 
perinients intended for human benclit; and tiuire can bo 
no doubt that it would excite great in iial ion among the 
body and strenuous opposition, so that, even if 
such a law were passed, it could hardly bo carried out. 
The ftieb is that such a question cannot bo successfully 
dealt with by harsh and swooping enaotmimts, which would 
stand in tho way of the co-operation of the class cliiclly 
affected. Tho great thing in such a case is to do as the 
existing Act does—that is, to promote generally a higher 
standard of humanity in the treatment of animals, while 
allowing necessary o{)portunities for scientific research. 
Tlio main arguments in favour of Mr. Holt’s Hill were 
that this was essentially a moral question, and that, accord¬ 
ing to some wise-acres, vivi.sectiou was of no use whatever, 
as every problem to which it could bo applied had already 
been solved; and what ho demanded was tliat tho practice 
should be “ not controlled, but wholly abolished.” It is 
obvious, liowevtT, that a law of this kind would bo quite 
impracticable, and conclusive testimony was given in tho 
course of the debate as to tbo salislactory working of tlio 
present system so far as it haji gone. Sir H. Selwin 
lni’.ETSON stated, from his personal knowledge of tho subject, 
that tho Act of last year had been entirely successful in 
effecting the purposes for which it was proposed; and ho 
also disposed ol' the ignorant fallacies that tho use of 
atia\sthelics is optiimal, and that it cannot be known 
whether tho law is evaded. Kvery precaution has been 
adopted with respect to licences, and any case of evasion or 
infringement of their conditions would soon bo discovered. 
In point of fact, there has been only one case in which an 
application has been granted for permission to dispense with 
aiiiwsthetic.s. Sir Hexuy also boro witness to tho readiness 
of physiologists to carry out tiio law thoroughly, not 
merely in its letter, but in its spirit and meaning. Under 
these circumstnuces, though it may be well that the 
managemout of the Act should bo closely watched, and 
though on certain points it may bo found possible to amend 
it in one way or another, prudence suggests that an ex- 
^'periment which has so far been satisfactory should be—for 
’ the present at auy rate—let alone. 


THE EARLY PAGAN ESTIMATE OF C KRISTI AN I TV. 

A n intwestiug pnper in tho current luuuber of the Cont.nnp(>~ 
ratry lieview by rrolb&eor Zeller of Berlin is devoted to the 
“Oonlest of'Ueathenism with Chiistianily as rellected in (Ireek 
£id Homan Literature.” Oonsideriug that the neriod in question 
inphulea.the golden age of Roman, which is itself a borrowed ro- 
fieciiOiD from the golden age of Greek literature, it may seem 
strange at first sight that any such “ contest ” should occur. For 
tbo Inerature of an age expresses and represents its highest civili- 
aatioU, and in Greece and Itomo posterity has agreed to recognize 
the representative civilizaliou of the ancient world. But Chris- 
jdaifity and civilization unqueBtionably havo much in common 
in their idea, their methods, and their history. Ohristianity, it 
has y^eu justly observed, waited till the world had attaineil its 
tbbs<r|)i|irfeot form before it appeared, and it soon coalesced aud has 
Ayer'aincioi^e-operated,and often seemed identical,with thecivifization 
il» eotnpaiioni Both alike ai» based on commern idcju^ave 
cd)A^oA4tiow&4nd principles, and h common BtandaW 

jcUeskis and twe ltodies lisiitg^t of tt»e. claBidoa hie to tha^h- 


wlmt Scripture and tho CrenAs are to tho other. If Ohristiamty 
has its patriarchs and ajiostlcs, Homer may bo considered the 
patriarch, and the great Greek poets of a later the apostles 
end evanpili^ts, of the typical culture of the human race. Wo 
stiy Greek, for the fact, to which we have already referred, that 
the best Latiu literature and philosophy were mainly a tran¬ 
script from the Greek, seems to indicate, that—accordlug to the 
familiar saying of llonico—tho Attic writers wero destined to be, 
as they have in fact proved, the teachers and whoolmasters of all 
future generations. Civili/ation, to use theological language, is in 
tho natural what (Christianity is in tho supernatural order, and 
there surely ueml not bo, and ought not to be, any clash or ** con¬ 
test ” between them. Noverlheleas, whilo in the long ruu they have 
‘•ciuilescod and co-oporatod,” their aims are not identical, iiud ns 
every power has an inevitable londency to encroach beyond its own 
legituuiite boundaries, there have often been quarrels between tho 
two. The almost chronic conllict of Church and State, though it 
involves other qucstiuiis aUo of a purely dynastic kind, ia in a 
wider bouso part of tho same groat dichotomy. But the differences, 
whatever they bo, betvvoiMi (.'hristianiiy and culture, and between 
the ecclesiastical and civil order, which are constantly reappearing in 
various forms, havo never since culminated in so violent and 
radical a divergence us during the first three centurie.s of our era, 
when tho brilliant hut det'ply corrupted civilization of the mijfhty 
Fmpire, already .siulting into promuturo tlecrepitude, was pitted 
agaiuMt the vigorous and growing life of tho niiscent Church. It 
is to that contest, so far as it is relieclcd in tho literature of the 
period, that Profe>sor Zeller wxuld call our .'iltontion, and there ia 
much that is fresh and buggeslive in his handling of a familiar 
theme. 

Ho begins by pointing out—what ii.-iturally follows from what 
bus been alrcjuly sjiid—that the now religion was not without 
many points of contact with the mental tendencies and needs of 
the ago. It h.'ul really in some respects more in common with 
HoUcuic culture than with Jitduisiri; and it certainly h.admuch in 
common, in spile of important contrasts, with the tSloic philo¬ 
sophy, whence the story became current—for which there is no- 
real evidence, nor oven tho blightest piobability—that yeueca, if 
not secretly a Christian, was at least partly indebted to tho teach¬ 
ing of St. Paul. It is thus the more romaj'kable that Ohristiamty 
should have appeared to all classes of Homan society some¬ 
thing simply and unmixedly abliorrent. “ Tho Christians 
ill the first place w’uro Atheists”; ami “ Down with the Atheists ” 
was tho cry whicli rung round .St. Polycarp’s martyr stake 
at iSmyrua. Being atheists, they were of course obnoxioiLS to 
the charge of every form of atrocious crime, and hence the 
horrible and gTotesque fables of their worshipping an ass’s hood, 
their Thyesteau banquets, and (heir orgies of nameless obscenity, 
J‘'.ven the great critical historian Tacitus thinks it perfectly 
natural that ‘‘ a sect universally listed for their shameful dtwds 
should be credited, though untruly, with thn burning of Rome. 
But to him, os to his more iiitelloctuaJ conternpoi’aries generally, 
their origin.al sin was not otheism but superstition, though they 
were not tho leas for that “ tho enemies of the bumau race.’' 
Atheism and fanaticism wei-e indeevl only differmit forms, suitadl 
to the capaeitv of the vulgar or the hmrncd, of conveying the same 
indictment; the rtail olfeiico was that Christians wore mono¬ 
theists. We have heard of a modern writer, whose zeal con¬ 
siderably outran his knowledge and his logic, beginning hia 
attack on tho doctriiu^ of eternal punishment with a diaclaimef of 
any desire to adjudicate between the opposite ulternativea of 
Dnivorsalism or anuihilatutionism, th«)ugh he might have known* 
that the rival theories are, if possible, more absolutely in¬ 
compatible with each other than with tho doctrine they 
ara intended to supplant. In the same way the Homans 
did not seriously cure to discriminate between the merits 
of atheism and polytheism; tiie latter was the. oetablished 
cult, the former, if wo may trust Juvenal, was in his day the 
general belief. Hut whetlicr it was more reasonable to worship 
many gods or to reverence none, it was equally opposed to reason 
and to “ civiam ”—to adopt a later phrase—to wlievo in One God. 
It was, ns Professor Zollcr rightly observes, its monotheism 
placed Ohristianity in undisguised enmity to tho national relidon. 
But the root of thiM enmity lay deeper than any purelj'' geo¬ 
logical ideas in the national mind. Wo have seen that Tacitus 
considered the GJji-istians a sect of loathtKjme and criminal fanatics^ 
though he atlmits Umir iimocenco of the particular crime, of setting 
fire to tho city, for which tlu'y were being executed. Pliny, who 
knew better, did not share this opinion. Ha had no special fault 
to find with the Giiristiaus, except the one unpardonable sin of re- 
siating the Slate religion to which they opposea their own ‘Utrang& 
and absurd auporstitiou but for this treasonable conductne 
thought they deserved death, when it was judicially brought home 
to them. And Trnjan, whose man^te governed for a hundr^ and 
fifty years the policy of Home in the matter, approved hU view 
of the case. AH other religions were compatible- with the eetaV 
fished worship; this one alone maintained a resolute isolarion, 
and (Ihristiaiis, whatever their virtues or their vices, “ could noth© 
permitted to break the laws against making nixifelyles afid agamst 
unoathorited societies.” The way in whicn they held together 
among themselves, and their care to b^Ul aloof, as far as possible, 
from the heathen world arouidd, conveyed to an outsider, educat^ 
or aneduoated, the impression of a secret society, a conspiracy 
againat the established order of thinp. And that Ming tziia 
^e^pened^.aiDODg the'higher ckisses by their well-known pracriee of 
^heir ranks ffom slaves^ freedmeu, artisans, witii 
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whom they luworiateil on t^vnin of eqiuilitv, but wlumi their masters 
ItM^kocl down upon wiub a contempt NNhich is but iiiiutly rollected in 
the feeliuge ol'a SoiiLhorn Hlavoouimr in I'oiiuer days towards his 
niggers. Here we touch at lust upon the, jx)ut ot that hopeiess 
OBtrangoment hetwcou the Jhnpire and the Church which, if it 
occasionally euuuddtiieJ, broke out again imd npuiu into fierce 
energy duj'ing throe coutuiies of more or li'ss per.sistent peweeu- 
Uon. A true, thougli at first unwnjsciouH, instinct taught tlio 
ruling clfiawjh that thtne wasaviUl mitugoiiism bulwocn the new faith 
and the cAisting mitioiml order, which mimb hooiiur (u* later Issue in 
the det.triictionofone or the other. Andtlicivfnro tiwcll-kiiowtiromariv' 
in J)r. Arnold s ZrPc7w/vv>’ uu Mwlcrn Uiatoi'ii Ims always appeared to 
us only a liidf truth, tintugh it may si-imh to a caMi.il l eader to mj jiartly 
endorsed by JJr. Dullinger in liis h'n^! Aijc of tUc. Ckurch. That tho 
Ghristiuns wore puuislud, not as mou wliv) might change the laws 
of Romo herijal'tor, but as men who disol)e\‘d llmni now,’’ is true 
of the couseicMiH and immediuto motive of iho early persecutors; it 
iB only very partially true of the hiUu’ and more iatolligeiit repre- 
eeutulives of the a:iiun policy. J)r. hollingoi- .saya, with Ids usual 
accuracy, that “ the uutlioriliea and ] 1 llilo^'J,)llcrs did not, for some 
<i?iw uuder.staiid clearly how coinphiioly liic v.'hnrtlinn (Jhuveh was 
the? rival of tlie Uomau SUilc, or they would not only have porsn- 
cutod by lits and sLarls’’; but the very form of oxprcsaiuu iinplie.s 
that thviy begun to dixa-rn thi.s afterw.irJs. And .^o only c.an W(^ 
account for iJio tstartlingl’act, to which I'roUi sor /.cllev refers, ib;*.t 
Mnreus Aurelius, tho best of tho l'jn]HU-or.s und om> wlioao character 
and belief had much of niornl and mtii relhd a'.' allinity to 
ChiistiaiJity, was liio severest of p*-r.si)cnU)i\>, and deaemneed the 
constancy i>f tlni (Jhrisfiuu jnartvr.s c.s proceeding from “ moro 
deliiiiico.'’ 

If we come to luUu* Homan ■wrlLer.s, we tiud the sceptical and 
worldly Jjucinu content to sneer at the foolish ami fanciful 
hinaticisui of tlie Christian sect. Ills I’latonist friend Celsus 
takes a much moro strions view of the matter, uiul charges 
them and their Founder willi deliberate imposture; but the head 
ALUl front ol their olllMuling is still, as in ilu* d.iys of'J'ucitos—though 
it is o.\.piv.»sod in le.-s vehennmt hiiigii,i;.e- their exclusiveness, 
their want <if patrioU^m. Originally a]j<j.'..liile3 from the national 
faith of Jiulidsm, they wore aceax'd oi u-iu.unirig iiidiHermit or 
hostile to the welfare of Hie Itniuaii Slatt'. After tlie, middloof the 
third oeiduiy the uutigonisin to ihomiw fiiith took a soincwliat 
dillurent form with the rme «»fthe Aeoplalmiic philo opliy. Fhilo- 
strutus and Lkivpiijry mid llievocles disphiy niorcol (iieerilical and 
carping tone of modmii 'iceptieal wrro'ir',i\iul .are ol> lOmI to admit a 
good deal of truth in the s}^^lelu they as.-.iil. d’lie brief and highly 
artilie.inl atHunpLof to galvaiii;:o the nioiibund Fuganism intet 

ft new lile was in fact based on an olahoiuto phigiai lsm Ifoni the de- 
spisod “ (hdilean ’’ superstition whieh lie botli li.i led and leaved, and, 
even hail his reign not been piematnndy cut short, was iloome.il 
from tho iiuturo of the e-ise (o ii)e\liable faihiiv. When St. (J^ril 
wrote his ton bouka again.-t .lulian Llio laat hope of J^iganmm h.ul 
sunk into tho grave with him, and thfiicilbith even liler.iry 
attacks on Christianity gmdu.dly diminished. It js qinto true, as 
iWoswor Zeller points out, that tlm lie.it lien' pohuuics have been 
revived by many recent ii'aiiilaula of IlmthHpei, hut ihuL i.s too 
wide a subject to enter upon here. 


Dll’i-'if’i'h'i’ii'.s HI' 1'!!'' \()V[:us'r. 

TJ^ilOlitni a large prnpmlioii of mui, women, and ehildreii 
-a- write novels, it '•> siill iho fai t tli it cU mu- pi oplu M*vy bfldom 
attempt to ceiiqMM.', mid sull im-r' '.,.; -iy \emuro lo'puhh-'h, 
works of lliiliun. if mi) one In .l.,i mand on his aw^juaint- 
ftucus, it is not among tlio wiLis, ij.r lirilliuut, or the nd- 
veutuioua,. who ha\o of llu-ir o.mi, tlmt Im linda tho 

novelists. People who x-em to ]ion e-.> ml liie qualiiw's that make 
the sueccbsUil ronmncei-do md, i:i p ii!:: <jf j'.iel, wnlo nmianees. 
Xhoylnue style Aery [ lohahiv ; and, <■» mi thlugs, ;iu ea.^y and 
ftCCuniLe stylo is iho ran. t in the mod. rn ii.j\ . i, 'i’liev have luimour, 
t|my have knowledge of the world ; nod, ohile lht;y hr,hi their 
jHi.ace, dullimU who kuov. iur id li'.' etui chav icier make the 
^lins and onjoy what ri-putaliou .a thivd-r.ile iiovdi.si emi acquire. 
Again, tUwo are people who, in addiim:; lo the e.Acellciit qualifies 
of which we luivc ilr.iAii up a ciilaio,:uc, po.sxvss nselnl ivmi- 
niscencef, and are e\en .lUMon.s to e\j,rc.ss, under the veil of 
detion, their ideas .'ilxmt men and Avoineii. Jhit they do not wi ilo 
novels for nil that. Tliev h-.ivu lim tie'd nntilled ; tlioy let tho 
jffiises Iw A^'oft by the “ fovih-righi craUunan’s huiid'^ of a pro- 
tbss^iionftl noAolwrigbt, or let the fume go to Home giil who has no 
quaUhciitiona oAcept tlm memory of an n'lsuecossful llirlalion. 
Ottltiyated poi-^ums of tho sort \vc lia\e in our minds have sm 
dpr^Bsioii in tUeii* lives, the e.xpre&sion lias taken the unvemuu^ 
and unpopular sh.ipu of \*ijirso. iSow a novel is really 
lifter vehicle than xoioo can ho for onr modern oniotions; ‘ 
nj^ detu'ly the mi.\turo of regret and amnsoinent ''V'itly^l^hili wo 
back on our oavu failures and follies that Avero so '^^wluilming 
W BO hjsigniftcant^Ho commonplace aiid.ao uU-importirJj^ 
veal men and women of iictiou AA’ould bo far better of 

tho tboiiffbts that souk to uttor tlmmsclves in than ftvo 

■BOnneUi os mlailesj hoAvovor womldrfully wove^ And a novel 
hardly fail to pay Us expenses in onof^j,y another: 
wAweaa, from a purely commercial point of viof^ lijnglish verse is 
m, unconsidered drug in a glutted market. +|jggg 

obmoua facts, the Knijlish novel is for the people 


whose ignorance of life and even of grammar is os remarkable as 
thuir audacity. 

Audacity, a blind ignorance of difficulties and risks, is really tho 
saving (djiiractcristic of ordinary novelists. As Turner said of 
amatouiy in another art, “ They don’t know how difficult it is, ' 
and tludv ignoranco is their salvation. They do not'know what has 
boon said before by othtM‘s,ftnd lave no idea that they ate not. original. 
They have no sort of shyness in Avorking the ancient machinery of 
intercepted letters and coucuuled wills, and in ftsauiuing tacitly . 
that, just in the xaiy nodus of tho tale, the cliaracler.s were affected^ 
with moniiHitary idiocy. Foople of moro taste and knowledge ^ 
f-co all those coarse devices, and, if they wrote a novel, would of 
cour.'io avoid them. Hut Avhon they come to try, then they am more 
than ever aware of the difficulties, and they realize tho limitations of 
human fancy. The collectors of nuraery tales have discovered that, 
from Japan to the Ionian Islands and from Natal to tho Hebrides, 
tlioro au! only a certuiu number of plots in these effoi^a of imogina- 
iion. They hiivo druAvu v.arious conclusions from this fact; but 
tho must obvious conclusion is this—that, complicated and 

various us human relataons are, tliero exist Hunts to tho 

imuginative power of arranging them in liction. Without 

going 80 far as comparalivo mythology, tho fa.stidiouft person, 
tho vdjjin^' who w'liuhl like lo pour out his thick-coming 

fancies in a novel, ffml.s himself chucked by the limits 
of iiuHginatiou. lie fondles the sketch of a plot in his mind, 
tdl ono ihiv ihn tnitli tlashe.s on him that hi.s plot is very 
like one of Mrs. Henry Wood’s or of Miss Annie Thomas'.s. There 
i.s no proJit in pursuing the attempt any further,and no pleasure in 
treading a path where there are the prioram ivslujia, the marks of 
conntiusa Avuyfarers. JUit the dilHcidty of avoiding a well-worn 
])lot and faiiiili.ar incidents is only one of the thronging troubh’S 
which iVighleii away tlie Avoukl-bc novelist wdio know.s too much, 
Ho h:i.s II keen sonso of aHsurclity, imd in ft novel it is next to 
imposfciblo to avoid the absurd. Haw'tliorno i'oiuul the excollence of 
thiis sort of Avri'ung to lie in the constant skirting of tho precipice cif 
nonaeiu-e and of ilm imposnible Avilhoiit actual disaster. That an 
uulluir ol .X) shy and sensitivo ii genimsn.sllawtliorno could publish 
his own aUempts to evade the inevitable is of course encour.aging. 
Hut the lui'ii and wonieii whose friends are fthvuy.s telling them lo 
A\ril,(‘ ;i novel never ojcapo tho sense of looking at tlnv precipice in 
cold blood. Tliey are too critical of tluunselNc.s to "et into that 
Jieal and lever o1'compo.>ition in wliieli one scorcely secs, and does 
not held, the iiei.ehhonring uLass and tlio risk of descent into 
bithos. 3'lxperience of life hfus shown them t!ml In life novels, >o 
to .‘.pi'uk, do not develop flienisdves. A Vfinaiu'e begin.s in a man's 
tu a womuirs Idshiry, and goes as lav us tho middlu of tho second 
Aolimu'. vv1k-’j I'.icls gel in llie wav ihul bar it. Life in ibis respect 
i.. jeally Idee a divnm; for elllins movo in an inhu'esling and 
exeiling- manner ;-o iar. aed then a slight miiioticed diversion stoj s 
llm nioveineni, and .rends it in miothor diri'.etion, to no cata- 
.s‘-L)j)li<*, to no dciiuuruimf, hut only further into the didness and 
(-.llm of coimuoiipl.ire. A.s in a. dream, people le.sy the thread 
ol' tho plot, .seonos .^llift, characters di.-appetir, and, a.s the 
S.igtis say, “ aru out of the .story.” Nevv the art of the 
iHivolid In obliged to ooiiiitei-.ict these tenduncic.s of actual 
existiMce ; lo lit things in vvboro in lifo there would have 
been a break'; to l.eep peojde, logelhiu- who in life would have 
drifted iipui'i; in fact, to round all within u magical circle. Tho 
popular demand insiSts on all this, though, if novels avci*o to bo 
true lo nulunq they would geni'ially bo Iragmoiits of the gre.at pro¬ 
ve,ssioii, and would ci>me lo no tlolinite end. The general tH.sto 
calls lor a less epical trcatiiiciit, and will have it that our little 
lives lire uniudfd with u wedding, or, in a few rare canes, readeia 
Avdl pul up grudgingly with u story which “ends badly.” Prob- 
nlily the niajinity ot wrilons share the tft.3lofl of their readura, and of 
eoiir.xj the workman must work to order. But tho difficulty of e.v- 
hibiting an hone.>t picture of lifo, tinged with .some colour of senti- 
iiietil, touched witJi sonic pity for human incompleteness, is 
immru Aoly incro.'.sed by the need of satisfying the popular demand, 
Jinvv many moilcrri novels are works of .art, nnstniiied by chiptnip':^ 
how many are true expro.ssious of the truth about love, marriage, 
dentil, regrot for all'cctions, and tor vanished time? Iti place pi’ 
tlu'..o lliii.gs the novel-writer puls his hand into a kind of lotteri 
nud brings out two sets of tlirtations, n rich old man’s will, a run-' 
aw.ij luu'.'e, a mad bull, a sprained ankle, ft stolen letter, and some 
sketchy illusti.'ilion.s of the foihlos of the day. Tlievso things are his 
nifderi.dfA, and be is allowed to make the Lest picture ho cun out of 
them. Of the real staff’ of existence he rauat take .sparingly, and 
Avlmt he does take he cannot loavo in its incomplete, fragmentary 
sUile;;-e g(5I^’^a^lii;>t‘of winit life should be, and of its failure* lie 
glorify Ids young man and woman in bridal raiment, or hemu^t 
nave tombs and funi'vaH ; ho is not allowed to paint simply one of 
tho dreams wii hln this dream of existence, which blend we know not 
how, and pa}iHiilootherandduller‘-.xpenence,leftvingonly amomor}*. 

It is extremely probable that, if novels were written in tho 
inaimcv we have indientod, they would be remavltably vaporous 
and dull. We do not want to fie reminded of our incompleteness. 
Mr. .lohnny Fumes, when Mis-s Inly Dale told him that she was 
only tt li'iigmont, said, “ Well, be my fragment.” Bat tho artistic 
sense which is content with fragments,and preftarsftbroken headfriuu 
tho Parthenon to the groups vound tbo Albert Metuorial, in wnusual. 
Though the artistic scheme of our lives imd adveulurea is ncrii visiUe, 
though only a hint here and there can be detected, tlte |ftiblic j^cs 
novels to dispkiv a» nice, smooth, ond colouifed coiwistency. That 
all tho Itonesi Rnd piue maidens sbduld marry dukes, all the 
villains be bitten by ,mad dogs, and all tho bad preaoheis bo 
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cmshed by the fall of the sound-boards of their indpita, no 
hinder rifforoiislv required. Bat an approach to thia lutniioMiiuis 
cotopleteooss isilecessary. It is necessary that thiujrw sliould <ro 
on happeniDir, though tbiuOT roally do not happen much in actual 
e.tpei4nc0; it is needful that people should have emutioiis, 
eitiiuonre, plenty to say. Thus sotno novels obviously conliiin all 
the good^ things that the author has thought or lioard, and 1 
'-arnerod into his oommonpbico book, for jotirs. The wrdor, Iiav- ! 
mg to make a cake, is determined that Ihero sh ill he , 
, l^liirns in it. One nnitising novelist, wliom wn mention 
with grutiUido, is t?o conscientious about giving full raeasiire 
Ilf plums that lie not only iiuikea all his rliaraclers witty, 
and will not deny oven hla scouudrele their joke, but uIsm 
e.Miaes them all to run the gauntlet of iinhearil of peril'’. The result 
i'l an extronie richness; but how clear it is that the lu-t of novel- 
writing is neglected or even debased. Perhaps tlm conclusion should 
he. that novel-writing is not reiilly an art at all, but a hnincli of 
manufacture. A good many signs, and chielly tho roi’-uluiity and 
i.ipidity of production, strengthen this opinion. VVIum wo can 
; et a glimpse of a great writer's own notions about the proi'es^ion, 
wo fmd Thackeray compltiining of the imnien.se fiitiguo and nnnoy- 
..iico of “ tho biisiDos.s.” VVhy .should not the no\e]ist have some 
mtolligeat young iimn, he asked, to look out LatiilKUli in th<* 

;incy<‘lopaBdia, to describe the death of the Archbishop, and tlio 
-tolen interview of tho Archbishops daughter with her lover in 
liis boat r To lind a will in an old coucli, or in a page vif a long- 

t. iiopcned hook, whs obviou.sly vexatious to the author of V’/ic 
'u-toroiiiea : but, without somosncli inarti.slic- device, 7'/a' Arrc !nrn 
i-aild not havo ended iu a sali.^iiodorv w'.lV'— miHt havo 
.■'mained, as wo have said that in liii* noir’^j f!o re- 

u. iin, a fjfigiucnt. People without uuicli <lelitM,;y of iiote 
oo not feel thc.so ohjeciions, and are unaware of llcsc dilii- 
I iiliics. They do “tho busiae.ss ” without an eiibil, and lound 

i \e,rything edf with a happy senao of cornpluccacv. Tliev iiv.,' 1 
e.over stoppl'd by the sudden i’eiise. that whuL they ar-i writing is 
.core or less ab.surd, that it i.s only by a st.clcli of tlic l;u\ij oi 
tlie game that characlurs can be supposed lo beluive in this way 
■ O’ th.it. No doubt there is this excuse for tlie novelist—that hi.s 
I raft descends Iroui ronuuiee, from a time of childlike rtM liiU-.-s to 
..aaJIow fabulous wonders. When wn take up a if wo 

w'lUikl 1)13 just, v,e sliimld ai".uui() somotlimg of ilu- eldld. Wo 
hould be loady to K'lievo in opportuno eliimies, and lucky dis- 
< v)verios, and lerrible villains, and in llie pus'iliihiv «d “ living 
happy over allcrwards.” We should say to oui'miIvcs that all thi.s 
li.ippencd “once upon a lime,’' in spile ol the abundant local colour 
!iud ullu.‘«ion8 to detail.^ of inuiincrs on which the writer insi.si,-». 
IVrhapH tho deejier .'mil more Inieaiu'tns sen. e of iJie hiiinmir 
rid pathos of life is, the nioie dillicult it i.j lor him to lake the 
uceiisc of llie noveli.sf. Thus novel-W'ritiug, t*/i the wlmh . js li.'!'!. 
t>> the ignorant and audacious ; “ tliese w’o give our dau',, div.idful 
hiie,” as revicw’crw might parody a \erse of Mr. Jlruwiiieg >. 


'I'llF. FAMINF IN M \]>1:A.S. 

rpiIE latest repovt-i from India make it ahnnd.i,iilly clear tb'il 
1- the, policy vaguely indicated in 8ir IJicliard renij)le’.i original 
instructions is being earned out by Ih.al encrgei.ic olllcial witli 
characteristic /oiil and thoroughness. It w.ss, it will be reniembeied, 
i: policy of reaction from llie t»o gencriHi.j piol'u.'ion with which 
relief was aduiinistered in ibo list Bungal iainine. Though iho 
general duty of saving human lilo xva.s not actually discarded, it 
was slatod iu terms far lec*a absolute and peri'iiiptory than it had 
on previous occasions been usual to einjilo^. " J'iveii for an object 

of such paramount importance a.s iho preservation of human life, it 
is obvious that there we limits imposed on ua by tho naUu'o of 
tho facta with which wo havo to deal.'’ The pvincijilo thus enun¬ 
ciated iTiWo rh;0 to sarcastic objections on the ]-an of one of tho 
subordinate Governments whoso task it was to carry out the new 
rcffiinvj and tho Government of India wms obliged to explain that 
all that was meant was that the utmost po.ssible. economy nm.st bo 
’Observed. The ruin was still laid down that “Innuau life shall 
'too saved at any cost and at any eflbrt.” Sir 11, Templo’s niiyalon 
appears to have been to strike a judicious moan between generosity 
and prudence, and the enomioiis proportions whieli tho nilamity 
has now assumed show the vital noccs.sity of such .a mean being .struck. 
Madras has,according tolxii’d Carnarvon's despatch of .Jan miry 13, an 
area of distress amounting in tho aggre.gaio to sunio 8o,ooo pqnaro 
miles and a fainine-slricken population of 18,000,000; in the Boaibay | 
Brosideiicy there is a famine area of 54,ooosquare ndlea and 5,000,000 ; 
of people immediately fttfected by tho doarl.h. Madras had, at tho 
date of Ijord OftniarvWs letter, S.to,ooo jncu employed on rel ief | 
w'orka; 250,000 woroBiraUarly employed in Bombay; those uum- 
hera would, it was OBtimat,ed, in tho lattc'r Priisidoncy rise ns higli I 
us a million in April, and a corresponding increase would liavo to 
be looked for in Madras, April tmd May being the months during 
which the distress might be expected to bo most aontis Ueceul 
events have not tended in any way to^ lessen tho gravity of the 
evil which these ligures imply. The minfall in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency for tho first three months of the year, thoogh tthovo the 1 
average of tho corresponding period of the throe prccoding yc^drs^ ' 
has not been Suillcient to g»ie more than partial and tompoi'aw ; 
relief. It was not, it appears, enough for thu puiposes df rice cul¬ 
tivation; but it served to arrest the deStructiou of cattle, and even 
to admit of some of the less impui'iiiut crops being pkatod. The 


general famine area mu*<t bo con^iidercd ns in no dooi'ce substanti¬ 
ally diminished, while every week of couivc k-tscr.s Uie ciipocit}' of 
the population to War up under its nrolongcM aliiiciion, qiuI aggra¬ 
vates tlto intensity of tho terrible cohort of m>ikuU -a that follow is 
a faininn’a wake. 

It was in a hi'gh degree impi’nljable that a inWlon .so delicate;, 
and in aomo way.s .-^o painrid, as t^ir IBcbnril Teniplo’s, could be pw- 
fonnoil without gdving ris*» to tho ammnsiti'.'S which divergent 
opinions on mattci» of priictii3ul administration so easily provoke. 
Ilia appointment, as rcproscntHiive of tho views of the Supreme 
Ooverument, tlimigb veiiwi in bmguago of decent politeness, was 
euBily inlcrprelod as a slight upon tlie siibordinato Pivridencies. 
It waa uut()rtunatu too that the friction imturally occasioned by 
the intorposiliori of a novel authority sliould liuvo been intenaified 
by a conflict of views beiwoen the yupr«'ine Govcrnuient and that 
of Madras, atj to the iniliuiory step taken by the latter to meet 
tho appvoiicliing ciislri. Tlu; cxiimence gained in the faraiiio of 
1873-4 had been formulated by Jjord Northbrook in an imj'mrla'nt 
Memoranilum, which laid down rules an to tho occasiouft on which 
tho fetat*) niiglit adviuil’.gcoudy interfere with tho ordinary opem- 
iions of trade in time.-) of ilcarih. Ono of the.se rules limited the 
action of Governiucnt m .supplementing the ordinary food supply 
to occfiaiuuH “ W'hcn llicro i.s a great deficieacy, and there is also 
reason to believe that fr.idcj-.^ will bo unublo to meet that deficiency.'* 
On U»o fail are of the North-ikij-l era monsoon last autumn tho Madras 
(lovorniuent coiitiidered that such an occnsiori had arisen. Tho 
crops wcieknown to In* lo.-^t, }!ric4'^dlnd!^uddl‘nly reachedfaminorates, 
tho available store of grain wr.-) ruccrtaiiii-d lo Ido wholly inaufii- 
clciit, tlh'i'o \\;iw a ina".i (.-^t c ii-rDiin.ition mi the part of tho mer- 
ch.inlj and dt“lem »ii»i lo p;irt with U'l arijcle which might 
become mdelmll.'ly v.ii.iJj'c; ihe npi'ntior.e of the trade were 
Conlmt'd lo hi ioging l-n; •* (pi.iulitie;) of giiiin fioin the outlying 
di.st)'i(3ls to a l*‘vv ccnliMl depoU, while, H'tail trade waa lit a 
standstill ; I'.vaiii i-iom by hungry mob.’ of men, women, and 
I cliililren, .anil mure .scrjoii < /taiuilicb, acco.npanied by violence, I'ol- 
lowol ill many p.irls of Ihn country, ami elsowhero outbreaks 
occurred in tho hope of cln'ckiug exportoitiim, and thu.s preventing 
^dreaded scarcity. . . . The Goieriimerit found themselvos suddenly 
coul'rouled with this- ptj-;lion—that a largo proportion of tho 
Kbouiing population of u vxide tract of countiy nod become at 
onco dej'on.ieut on Suite lelii-f works for the means of uarniug 
their daily bread, but that I hut food was not obliiimiblc with what¬ 
ever money tuey could eavn." In tliis emergency the MadfOa 
(jovcrnuient icsolvcd to follow the precedent of Lord Northbrook’s 
policy in Bong.il, and to buy by private ageiieies sonio ^oopooL 
worth of fo<,d by way of a Jr.-’ciic. Jt is .i mutter of jvgivl that 
li.is jiuport.'int step .diouid liaio been taken without previous 
concert with tho Govermneut of ludla; but os.’^iiining, oa 
thi! kltidrn^ (ioif'ium.’uf aijp.iroully think'), that there -was 
no tiiiie for ili-ciit.-ioi). tiiciv been much to show subs'.queufJy 
tbal the step wais a wiao one. However that maybe, one. practical 
result of it has been to ('ommil tiio subordinato (iovorninont to tbp 
deli'iico of a coui^e of .letiou which tho supremo lilovornmcut, ami 
ultimately the S,.'cretarY of Suite, have diMitp]iroved. 

Nor have the aub.'i. ijucnliU iilings of Sir Uii'hard Tom]de with the 
famine optva,lion» bei-n of a uatnie to allay the irritation inuidontal 
to Ins uppoiuLment. Al.inued at tho vastness of tho evil with which 
he found himself cunl'rontcd, ho appours to have set about roducing 
its proportions willi a dcgn>c of smumarv resolution in which the 
MaiAras Govenmieut tiiiils it dilUcult to follow him. Two obvious 
modc.sof economi/ingi.uggi'steil tlicm.selve.s —ono to turn away from, 
the public relief works* all who could by any possibility procure 
any sort of Bub.^i.stence cJ.-cwdicrc, or who woiiid not submit to severe 
ami alarming tests; tho other to reduce the pay lo a minimum at 
wliicU no one re.q)on5ibl(3 for human life had ever ventunvil to say 
that health could be imiiutaiiied. There was nothing to hindf'r the 
uiiplicaiioM of these o.vperiment^ except tho probable mortality 
involved, and Sir Jl. Temple appears to have cim»ideri*d that this 
risk ought lo ho run. Both were accordingly unflinchingly 
enforced. In three of tho most alUicltd districts the numbers oil 
relief work.s were reduced fruni 950,000 early iu January to 
493,000 ill March ; in other wt»r<i.s, nearly half a million of human 
h«nngfl, o.stensibly in nccea'dt}, were turned adrift in a season of 
diiu di.stre.'^s in a country as dcioiil of all means of livelihood as 
the Gront Desert, ^ir it. Templ(3 writo.s of this reduction with a 
complacency wliich he jJono of llie olllciuls concerned appears to 
feel. “ Tho juimbin’s .u’o reduccil iu a manner,'’ ho says, “partly 
in aome degree, though J'lir Jiuui exactly, proportionate to the 
dimensions of actual distios; so far the Madras liovernniGnt may 
ho congratulated on tho result.” To this it is with great reason 
roplied that congi’atukitions are preniatuie till wo know what has- 
heconio of tho hall'-million unfurtunatos to whom State aid was 
thus suddonly and peremptorily refused. The sUitistics givea by 
tho Madras Correspondent of the 7’rinc.v, in his letter 9f Apri> ytb, 
point to tho liorriblo jiossibility that a largo proportion of them 
may havo perished. Tho avemgo inortahty of si.x. districts is 
shown to have more thun doubled in every iu.'d ince, amt in one 
case (Kurnool) to ha\e incri'awd hixful !. Tins i.'i a state of 
tilings- which implies that tin* benevdl. ot ti.riv of saving lifts 
“at any edat ana at any cikut' been hut very partially 
fulfilled. ^ Tho sitnio Correspondent give.s dytaiia of* the OudU 
dapah district, which are extremely aiguificani. At ono place 
40,000 persons were esrly in the year reci.‘iving aid at tho public 
works; this number has imw been rediU3ed by Sir K. Temple’s 
f stringent measures to 8,000. Allowing a wide nuirgin for ihivd^ 

| . tbie redaction leaves a sonous luiuibw to be accounted ibr. “ ti 
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iM only right,” aava the “tluil [ should atato 

orio cauae of decrease. Thvrp /nu 0. cilrcndif <i vcty terribU 
morUdity umong tfm Udnmninj poof of this {mhdici'>:on. JVIi, Grihble 
Udle me that the result uf his ii!f|iiirios in ctTlfiin villugea went 
to show that about 15,000 out of u jiojmlfi/ion of 35,o<X) hnd dioil 
in th^ moiith of January from a form of t hoh'ra vMich may bo 
lornied *fatnin& vholoraf I on tlie authority of a 

district odicpr, that in tlio foiii>o of a niorniug he canu' 
upon eight human bo'lii'fl mibiuhai, partly hy dogs and 

jackals, 39 doad hullochs, I'tc. Tlie mortality in this jnut 
of the country has been hoinctbiug awTiil; nml, allhough cholera 
is on the wane, tho people who come into Ihn cimpa to bo foil 
Hre in so feeble a stale tlnit ovporiencoil nu'dioal moii think it 
hardly possible that one half of them will survive. ’ 

When reports siioli as the e are given by hieal olTicials, it is 
not to be wondered at that tliwo .'-liould be a strong feeling 
among oUlcials at Madras imhI 111 tin' local press of discoideut 
with tho proceedings of tlu' «loleg.ilo from tho Supreme CJovern- 
mont. Tho Sanitary Coimnissioner h.is expiv.-sed, in tonus of tlie 
utmost explicitness, his conviction that the .scile of diid onforml 
by Sir U. Temple is incornpatihlp with tin* ]n'L‘ ovvallon of health ; 
and wo regret to learn tliat hv tlie last mall iiilflligence has heen 
r(‘ceivod of tho appenranco of e-\a(Mlv lie* da s <d' disease's wlddi 
the Sanitary Comiiiissionor predicted as the iiieuUbh' eonsof|ueuce 
of an inadequate dietary. Thr morlulity iu tiic relief cauiiw 
has been at the rate of 930 per luillo per :uiimm ; iu other woi(ls, 
tho wrotcht'd victims had, in nil cases but an insigiM fraction, 

been rodiicod so low that nothing eoeld .save tJiei". Sir I*. 'rem}ile 
appears to ho still unconvinced, und in llie uie.miiiuo all that can 
be said is that tho expeuiiicnt which !u' .‘*0 counigeoudy 

enforced is ah oxtrcmely costly one. so far us human lilo and 
ttufferiug are concerned. 

The Madras fjovernmeut naturally wrddi its progres.-^ with ex¬ 
treme anxiety, and wo obsune that c\cn Sir H. 'I'emplo has, on its 
represontationa, consented to some pavti.d uih'vii'tious. I'lioio has 
been, however, an appalling loss of life; and before v\o can .pulgo 
Jhow far Sir R. Templo dest'rves the pr:iisi*s of his friends or 
the execrations of his numerous enemies, we niiC'l know tlie real 
extent of this mortality, and the degree in which it is altribiit.ihlo 
to the severity of tho-tc.sla iinrler which aid lias been given. As things 
now stand, Sir Jl. Temido's experinienls cannot ho aaid even 
approxinuitely to have succeeded. The probh 111 propo.'ed in an 
Indian famine is, not to give ns little aid us pos.-lhi' hut to save 
hunmu life by every rcasouahlv available expedien. When wc 
Lear of a death-rate at six times it.s iionmd liejplit, of Mileses 
where nearly half tho population dies in a I'louth of wliat i.s 
politely lenued “ faniino cholera,” of lelief camps where only a 
tiny fraction of the inmtites can be resciied from tin; prostrnl ion 
of prolonged inisery, we nro f(»reed to llu; di-a' i'-'cablo coiicdiision 
that the problem i.s not being solved at all i-o far .as thev^e poor 
wrotcliea are coneemed. I^ord Salisbury is im doubt fully alive 
to tho gravity of tlie cri.si.s, and to the inc.ileiilablo misery wliich 
the rashness of nn ovcr-hn.sty ollicial inielit at such a conjuncture 
inilict on many millions of liritish subjecls; and, in the inteiv 5 t 
of future Bull'civrs, it is to be hoped ihnt the Government will 
spare no paina in asreitaining tlio exunt of the present 
mortality, and, if nece.ssary, will not lu'-itato to roverre Ihc policy 
of which it is the result. 


fill; \TTr.i;s. 

T IIKU K is a slefidy and systi'iuatie devi-lojuiieut of }iopuljUion in 
every ago of nn iiihiiiulcd hmd ■, .>.wauii siicoeoda .swarm of 
acttlcrs, each either 8npcr.si ding or inti nnlxiug vvilh that which pie- 
coded it. Not only in what are techuically tm mod “ clearings,” mid 
on wlmt llio dictionaries call “new' gnjinid," dne.s this rule bold 
good} but also in the most vcuorablo of fiitlierl.uuls. And tliiui 
we find in our own time-honoured coiiiitiv. as vvell !i.s in tho b.icK- 
W'oods of America, many represent ill l\i‘s of llmt pioneer of colo¬ 
nization vulgarly known as tho sqnatter." ’Jdm most rabid of 
radicalu could haivlly wish for a nioie elk'ctmil derimgcr of local 
customs and prices than tho civilized memhi'r of this class, albeit 
bo is very frequently a inoht orthodox con.'^eivative. Like 
wolves on a prairie, or rats in u .«ower, squntteis, though powerlofs 
and unimportant individually, are daiigeroiD? when cucounterod 
in largo muiibcrs ; and wo may abnost go so far as to bay that they 
arc ever effecting social revolutions. Jt is popularly aupposed 
that country eoeioly con.sist.s of heredilarv landed proprietors 
living on iheir Cblalcs; but, were this the cu.so, the list of 
neighbours would in these days be reduced iu most districts to a 
minimum. Many p'UOi>lo may be inclined to combat this statc- 
mentj but, lot them fairly count over those in their own im- 
luediate mughbourhoods whom they invite to their houses, and 
we suspect that they will tiiid several who are not heredi¬ 
tary lauded proprietors but have deliberately *‘ squatted ” in tliat 
particular part of tho country. There are many varieties of 
this species, hioiue have chosen their habitat for purposes of 
aportj others in order to be near some inlluonllal friend or relative. 
Married eldest suns whoso fathers are still living, and unmaiTied 
ladies whose parents are dead, are to be fount! among their ranks, 
os aiu retired oflicers, widows, Wrers of (xturicsy titles, and owners 
of properties in undesirable and scarcvly habitable regions, in 
fact, their name is legion ; t hey range from the retired tn^esraan to 
thfi Irish absentee lu^le. Their habitations are as various as their 


origins. Generally speaking, when nouveaux richeSf they prefer old 
houses. Next to being of old families thomsolves, they seem to 
fstoeiu living in old family houses. A fine half-timbered Elizabethan 
mansion is that which the soul of the manufacturer longs for, 
unless he cares more for tho locality than lor the dwelling which 
ho is to iuhnhit, in w'hich case he will buy up odd lields about the 
wibhed-for resting place, and then build what,he calls a “hall” 
in their midst. Country pLices of nil sorts nod shapes are eagerly 
n'liled by squatters, o.xcept very largo houses, winch are usually 
dilllcult to let, since those who could allord to live in tbeui 
could also atlbrd to buy properties. A great ninny comfort¬ 
able but moderate-sized houses were built about tho reign of (.^ucen 
Anno, or at any rato during that clastic period v\hich is conven¬ 
tionally accredited wltli her name. Those, wlieucvor procurabh-, 
fonii tlid lavourite homes of squatters, especially the small Jum-ses 
of this typo, fco many of which were built iu tho eighteenth cem- 
Inry by men who had made comfortable but moderate for- 
tnnos in India. Old manor-housc.s, gmngo.'^, and even enlarged 
f{irniliouse.‘<, are also tlieir special resorts. Their haunts are 
likowiso to bo found among those largo, myrtterious-looking red 
brick houses which often stand at the on trances to small 
country l^uvns, and whieh oiler poculi.ir a(lvaiitage.s and convoni- 
onces to iiii'U of small means, though they are often objeeted to 
lost their proximity to tho innocent little towiilot should betoken 
an intimacy of their tenants with tho doctor iind atto;;iey,of whosi 
socii'ty the squatier Inus froquently a siipersrilions horror. Perhaps 
tho truo habitat of tlie geiiu.s is thoiride.scvibabh; little while house 
wiih laurels round it, of which so many are to bo found in these 
d.ivH. 'J'liHse aro often cola with the conieiiiences of large 
houses, even billiard-rooms being sometimes attaelu d to tboni. 
Thero is only one leal are wliich is conimon to tho dwellings ot 
nearly all tlie.se well-to-do little settlers, and that i.s an Alderney 
cow which feeds iu the adjoining piiddork; nub ed one of the 
special cliuractcrislics of the squatter may bo s:iid to bo that lio is 
! an “ Alderney-covv-keeping uuinml.” .'Vltliou;ih not a universal 
I trait of this class of people, a very usual one is the koejung and 
breeding of prize poultry, Jtigs, or (tops. Tliey are also inueli 
addicted to Hulking collections, and tlic}'^ usiuilJy pos^es-i some 
excellent bits of old china; in fact, tliey gi\e priecs lor biic-a- 
biac wliie.li would inako the hairs of tho .mu rounding sqiiiies 
stand on end. 

Tlie new comer i.s often an ohji'ct of interest in an out-of-tlio- 
wuy place. Tho eie.il iiatuea begin hy looking corileniptii- 
ously at liim, much nller the manner of huge ilog.s when a .strange 
toy-torricr is iidroducc.J into t heir kennel; but alter a tune they 
! nilf at biui, orperliaj .s gi\o a giowl or two, hen prcsentl\ one big 
dog's tail bigins to wag a little, just ‘'t the lip, and then tluil ol 
another, until they at la-t get playing with him, alter which 
the popularity of the little tlog depends upon his ov\n ('is- 
jiobltiou and caii.-ibdilies. The edueated, ainiahk', and agn cubic 
.squatter is soinctiuie.s the moans of infusing fresh vitality into a 
iieighboiirhootl in whieii that eommodity is sorely needed, and 
this is I'-specifiUy iJie c:ise w hen ho only spemks part of the year at 
lii.s rural retreat. He I.h, under such circuinetances, a far greater 
acquisition at a country diniicr-pnrtv than a curate or a jonng 
.sijnlro. Ilia position has also tlu.s advanlago, that it doe.s not 
entail upon him partisauhliip in local ‘.quabblcs. Too frequently 
the sipiatter voluiilarily enters into them, and perhap.s, when he 
.'-pends his whole lime in the country, to avoid doing so might be 
dilllcult; but where lie is only an occu.?ional re.sidt'id, it ie at any 
rate unnecessary, lie ought to value hks neutrality very highly, 
becaiiso it may enable him to be the lucdiiira througn whom 
I fiimilies hitlierto nt einnity may meet and be Iricnds. If ho 
i directly meddles in other peopie’.s quarrels, social ruin awaits 
him ; but it is williiii liis power to be a ptissive agent through 
whom feuds may be inaclo up. Allboiigli he is not called upon 
to exorcite tlio usual functions of a country gentleman, 
there are inniiy oppoitunitioa of naefidnosa open to him. It 
may not always be either convenient or di-sirable to moke him a 
magistrate, but Hoards of Guardians, road meetings, vestries, savings 
banka, and chuirhw'arden&hipa oll'er plenty of scope for his assi¬ 
duity. He may have no cover for tho hounds to draw, but his 
: subscription to the hunt or poultry fund, although not largo, 
is extremely w'clcomc ; and ho may have no pluiasants to offer in 
sacrilioe to his neighbours, but the gun which ho holds so straight 
may bo very serviceable on tho day of a grand battue, when one 
of tho best shots has failed at the last moment. 

Wo wish wo could hold up the squatter to iiiircsorvod eulogy. 
This, however, wc cannot do. Generally speaking, solitary 
specimens of thi.s tlivision of humanity are vastly preiorable to a 
larger number, and wo trust wo are not speaking uncharitably when 
wo give it as our opinion that, if ogrocaole in units, and lienrablo 
in small detachments, they are simply uuondurablo in tlie herd. U 
not unfrequently happens tliat they aH3 of an uiientenirising dis¬ 
position, and although, as wo hit\ e already observed, there 01*0 
many opportunities of usefulness open to them, they are 
under no compulsion to work or play, like other country gen- 
tlomen, and thei'o is no special excejition made in their case os 
re^i^ards that “mikchiof still” which is provided for the employment 
of idle hands. Ilonco tliey and their womankind (especially the latter) 
aro apt^ to lap^ into mere mediums of petty gossip, whose solo 
occupation consists in collecting local tittle-tattle. Now the retail¬ 
ing of thb valuable merchandise is likely enough to be repaid by a 
certain amoimt of popularity lor a short period, as it amuses people 
to hoar their dear friends abused *, but “ murder will out,” aud as 
each listener hods out indirectly that her own alleged misdoings 
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have been expatiated upou by the oracle, the yoauipnioMper loses a 
friend and luakei a bitter enemy, llavinpf nothiug particular to 
do, squatters are aometimea addicted to “ looldu^ in ” at odd times 
at their neiffbbours’ houses. To pro^ic country people the 
novelty of viMtors coming to see them iu au iuforaiul manner at 
unconventional hours has at first a certain chaini about it, espe¬ 
cially as it may bo taken as a uersoual compliment; but the 
enchantment is soon dispelled, and that which was regarded as a 
pleasure bocomeft an insutforable nuisance, Moreover, not only 
BOciallv but iiiiancially does squatting occasionally prove odious. It 
generiUly has theeliectof sending up the price of manual labour in 
the immediate locality, more esi>ecially gnrdi u and stable labour. 
On bis arrival at his new home, the iiicoiiier is ignorant of 
the current standard of wages, and gives but a liiflo Ic.^s than 
the men demand. This is usually two or three .shillings n week 
more than bis neighbours have been accustomed to pay; and yet, 
having once begun by giving so much, ho cannot well give 
less afterwards, lie is quoted by other people’s outdoor servants 
to their masters os a specimen of what they are ph^iwed to term a 
real gentleman." Now one of these “ real gentlemen " is a social 
nuisance, but a colony of them is as lud as a gang of brigands; 
and their presence is apt to engender evil nnd unclirUtianliko feel¬ 
ings in the hum.'ui hre.'ist against the whole anuy of Hquatters, 
people in neiitml positions, cottapes with double coachliouses, aud 
real gentlemen. To this fiscal confusion is Irefpiently added the 
embarra-ssinent cau.sed by their indi.scrijninali'charilie.s. The un- 
wifvti scattering of a bnndiul of silver veins in cottng-es within 
half a niilo of llio settler's house throws into odious in.significanco 
the judicious labours of the squire and his family nmong the 
poor for a mile round. Squatters are, ns ii cluss, popular with 
the clergy, paitly perhaps on account of their rciulinv-s to support 
fancy cluu ities. They will subscribe to the Church Association, 
the J/iberalion Society, or the bund for the lleliel" of Dis¬ 
tressed I'himney-sw'eejis, from which bene-volent objects llm squire 
would fthrink. If the latter subscribes to a cluiuty, it is con¬ 
sidered to be only a fullilment f>f his <luty ; but when the former 
give their mite, it is regarded as a work of superenigation. They. 
Jiave few of those calls upon their purses to Avhu h the landed 
gentry are so much exposea, and irom these ,iud other causes they 
ju-o oftenur richer on incomes of thrcf' thonsund a year than are the 
.surrounding lamhiwiiers on rent rolls of double that amoiint. 

The wjuutter's hiatus is by no nieans invariably a .satisfactory 
one to himself. 1 'ule.«8 he is of a very enterju-ising disposition nnd 
full of resources, bo has few objects, few duties, few occupations. 
When he has persuaded friends to come and slay with him at his 
charming villa, ho discovers the appalling truth that ho Ims no 
menm of amusiug them. Ho miiy cnti'r for them b.Mtcr than 
would a neighbouring duke ; but what is he to do with thi'ui be¬ 
tween the hours of meals f* Walks along high roads ari; apt to 
hecome, monotouou.s, and objectless dri\es soon Ugin to jail upon 
the mn.st enduring of guc.sls. Another difliculty pn stmls itself in 
the absence of means at his disposal for repaying tiio liospitalitic.s 
of the s(pjij’es W'ho have been kind to him; and ho oven tiiuls it 
Imrd to converse wiili them, ns he aud they ])Mvehul tow interests 
ill common. Ilo sometiincs feels all tl]i>e thing.s doeply, and is 
painlully conscious tlmt ho is a social anuinulv, wliilo this very 
consciousneNS causes him to be ilitlident and awjiward in society. 
.'Vs a last resource, and rather from want of occupation than love 
of art, ho occasionally lakes up painting, playing sumo musical in- 
.stnauont, singjiig, wood-carving, or gardening; and it is well that 
ho should do s(q for otherwise he might, like one of hib own roses 
if uupruned, i* > pso into tho original briar and become a bruinle.ss 
boor. The daii^ increase of squatting nnd .squattors, although it 
may bo disturbing the cveu tenor of rural liie iu England, is a 
truly British phenomenon. On the Continent the slieiim of popu¬ 
lation naturally flows from the country to the towns, whereas 
hero tho current runs in the opposite direction, thanks to that 
love of tho country which, one is of course proud to believe, is 
indigenous to the breast of every Engl i shin au; nnd e\en if, liko 
other people, he may have his failings, wc* cannot help favourably 
<-ompHring the squatter who, from a genuine love of green fields, 
$ loaves tho town where ho is known to settle in tho country 
wbero ho is unknown, with certain owners of largo country 
houses who nil but desert their beautiful homes for Jxmdon aud 
Uontinontal cities. 


MADAMK DE StVIGNE. 

A S far as mere fame goes, we do not know that the genius of 
woman luis anything to hope for th.at shall equal the glori¬ 
fication which her countiyiuen lavish on Mjuo. do bevigne. Will 
the chefthd'oEum of George Sand or George Eliot bo hereafter 
celebrated with the honours that'have been showered for two 
hundred years on the flowing pen of the first of letter-writers .P 
Will the Fellows of the Institutes of 3077 be collating tfteir 
manuscripts, comparing editions, diving into obscurities, annotat¬ 
ing, dating, detecting interpolations, treating them as authorities 
on the niceties and gi’aces of languagef Will their works be 
put foremost among the classical works of their respective 
ctiunlries P We cannot shppose it They are too maseuuno in 
their powers; their gemu8>uke their nmns dt p/umc, aims at too 
close a fellowship with man's genius for any such homage. For 
the finne of Mme. de 8dvignd is faonu^e. It is heir nev(»r absent 
womanhood that makee her what she is as an author. Thai in* 


timato companionship to which her brilliant stylo admits us with 
■what is most charmiug nnd enlivening iu fomimne society prompts 
to prairto iib ail act of gallantry. It is couipauiouship with a woman 
gitunl with all the charms and graces of her sex, who even- 
iliing with a woman's eyes, who uever dreams of woman's rights 
or wrongs, who has no ideas on wumaii'.s mission, wlio treats what 
are called involities «» serious things, who acquiesces blindly in the 
filet of luau H supremacy—all the while thinking her own thoughts, 
ch'iir in her owu opinions, and mking her own way. We see her 
wise, practical, aud vigorous, loving, lender, and Constant, cheerful 
and playful, all in woman's fashion; lier pretty bend never too 
heavily weiglited with thought for her graceltil fthouldere. It is 
this essentially feiniiiino quality that d«dights tho editor of tho 
newly-diseo\eied fruits of her prolific jieii. It is hecauno she was 
vot a Ea-^cal that ho has found that “ lo genie pU'in de grace do 
Marie do Ualmtiii no inerilait pas moius do zelo quo I’auslero 
genie do I’auteur de.s 

It cevMinly doe.s imply genius of a high order in it.s own lino 
that letters which W'ero written at full sliced, “ fu-rites d’un trail,*' a 
course do plume,'’ writU'ii “avoctant d’art et si pen dopeine,’' twoecn- 
luries ug(t,Hhould still, as they were (‘omposod “ sans modele," remain 
‘'s lUb nvale.” J’erliaps we see re.tlized in .Mme. do Si^vigiid tho perfect 
conditions for giviiiu pliiy to Jier genius, coiiditions without which 
no ge.i 11 us can do itself justice. Nolkidy could write tmeh letters 
now, bticuiise, among minor causes, nobody can be so free-sjaikeu. 
Her whole btdng went out towards expre.ssiun, and recognized no 
cheeks; while her miml t'oiuid its suli.sfaction in tilings that could 
he deserilx’d and expre.s.sed. All the aireelions and interests, the 
dignihos and the iioineline&s, of social life were her huVijocts ; and 
perhaps iu no otht-r society were these Isbt two ever brought iuto 
.such ^•ltl^e juxtapoMiioii; her rank and high position elevating her 
uiit nnd courage, ami lu.qiiring an easy conlideueo that whut she 
thonehi ht to say was a thing to be sa'id. burely no woman had 
e\er le.wer reserves or a more compreheiiai\e candour. To her 
daufihter she ki\s haie every thought of iier mind, every feeling of 
her heart, every iiieidt'iit of her life —everything, in fact, but certuiu 
mispiviugs coneeming her daughter’s temper and disposition, 
which perhaps never lound in her innermost convictions a moro 
definite wording than in the hints aud ingenious turns through 
which wo form our judgment. Iu this exceptional instance of 
gentle indirectness wo detect the timidity and seK-mistrust of an 
erigros.siiig idkction, and learn to believi; in her imiternal devotion as 
a true absorbing passion. TJiis power of fraying everything 
that crossed her mind, joined with an intense interest in all tliat 
coneerned her daugldiM-, naturally led to a frankness of uttemnee 
that called for iesci\e somewiiere. Tho letters were iaimitabio 
letler.s, and her daugliter knew their value and kept them ; but 
w'c aio mit burpri.sed tlmt it was almost evchisi\cly through 
copies that they weie committed to the Junds of the printer. 
A'<»r, again, is it surpriBiiig that even a first copy needwl 
a secontl re\ii'ion. M. C’aj)inas is to be congratulated on his 
discovery iif the orieiiial copy; hut we fyinpathize in tho 
rclieenco which led Mine. deGngnan or her daughter to reserve for 
lainily reading, not only family weiiknes.ses, errors, aud humilifi- 
tiuiiH, but tile solieiLuile winch linds religious expression in dueb 
adjurations as Au nom de Dievi paile-z-moi ile ^08 coliquesl” 

Her maternal anxiety has a hundied moods, all the more real 
from tho evident iid.^giving as to how her daughter may take 
them. There is the Very poetry of daring in tho following im¬ 
patience of fibseni'e nnd longing for reunion, where she throws 
tho days at the head of tliose who want them, and even sleeps in 
a burr} :— 

l*our cette joie de v»)ir Iim jours les uns «pr ^9 le.s aulres, jo. la pens 

en 11101, et j'y this letloxion a toute lieiire. Quaiid vou.s ctc.s iei il n’y en a 
pas uu quoje no legn tie ; je Irouvc qu’iU iiiVeluippent iivcc unc vitesae qui 
iii'altriBtu; luii; liciirc, uii j'xir, line Nemnine, uii iiiois un an, tinit eela 
euiirt et‘''ent'iiit a\ea unc nipoliLc ipii iii'ullli^u toujours.Jc did nieims au 
travel's des piiiio.i et des iiupiietiiileB ipie me donna tonjourd votro mal. 
Vrt'.si ntenient, ina bonne, (|ne je no rcs|iire (jne de vons revoir, ct vous 
fMnivoir punier et consi i ver inoi-nicnie, je vonilnnx quo tout eet intorvalle 
tut. pnsdd ; je jetio les jonii ii lu tele de qui les veut, je lea romcrcic d’etre 
pns.HOfi. J.e piinlemp-i el t'ete eneoie iin* parois'ii’nt des nidelcd; il me 
Hcmbio quo juii’en wrrui jamais la im. Je d<»i!i! vite, «t j’ai dc 1 impotierice 
d’etre tonjoni'd it di inuin, r t puis do recevtnr vo-j leLlie.set pui« d’eo rc- 
cevoir eneoiv. et ein ore i]'.;ulre«. Je me g.iuK* bien do laiie ce.s eonlldcnces, 
ou ne les eoiii|iiendrint nuiis qnelqiiclois autre rniilu uiitivd chnacdil faut 
q«e Ja vous conic tout eela. 

Tho object is dill'ercnt; but this is tho ardour which made her 
grandmother, .lauo de Clnintal, a saint. Mine, de fcidvignd's exces¬ 
sive sensibility ou this .seoio was no doubt a trial to her friends, 
who even ventured to point out to her that she and her daughter 
worried one another w'hen together; a lecture which her sense 
and amiability took in good part, saying, as she repeats it: 

“ Faisons done niieux, ma bonne, une autre lois; reniettons-uous en 
bonne repulatiou; faisous voir que nous suimues assez raisonuables 
pour vivre cDsembk." She had high ideas of I'riuDdrhip and its 
claims, which iu dill'croot forms she is constantly laying before her 
daughter. She had even faith in explanation.'*, which shows a 
temper formed for intimacy:—GVst souvent faute de se parlor 
et do s'oxpliquer que los choses smgrissent, les couurs se resserrant 
chocun de leur cutu.’’ Her friends wore devoted to her, and her 
modesty shows itself in the diflldonce of her tone in recognizing 
their devotion, and its claim upon her confidence> 

Jc sals bien qu'oti nc meuit point d« I'alKirnce de&i’S umics; on onsonlkat 
d’auurvs qui sent encore pluH Muribles; mais il e^t certain que toute la. 
v^hte et toute la Hinudritc' qui pent dtre enire dee aniiea cUea se , 
troQvent entre ce» |Hir 8 oiinoi»-lk et inoi. Leur umitiif nc tno fait pas changer 
d’ttVis, mois je veux avoir uu proeddd bonnete avec ellee vt sincere. ^ 
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Hut on ftll these points th« rciulers of Mine. letters 

can learn nothing now from these volumes; whieli, on tlu-ir part, 
mix so prenerally tho im-tiit with that 'which has alivady h(*eu 
printed that it is tk^I ensy to dism'.taujfle the new from the old. 
Fur example, arc onr leatlers acrpuiintcd with tlio foliowin;^ 
luflections uj)on plain wouicd, « pro}m of a cryin^^ example ofox- 
travflpailce, wliicli follow' some iTiconsu olloreil to Iut ilniVlitcr on 
being gifted with {•♦■use as well as beauty? All benuliful wouu-ri, 
however, are not clover, and the world* excuses llieir folly, “on 
favour do lour beautu ct du bruit do leur ieuiuesi! et du ;?r;*jul 
inonde’*:— 

M.'iis do voir mio laide iKto, h, i[ui mi hii'-'i-tout, lo dr- 

travHillor aux oftairo.s d»i sa uud^'Dii, ct, dc 'c* rendr'' chm iddijuii'' j*ai ct^ 
onilroir,iiogli(>ei‘ oetto tveasiuu ln'iiis* :i n'H'l [w' i losr t dc -r ’me 
pardonucr tens btii dc.s.u;i«Miioiil'^, i|ui ti'y inu-c tnilcmcut pi'^, (|iti 
ii'ainuHC a dis(',oiU'ir do tnutcn ('lic'-f < lu)nlll^ do (c ipe dciniit uiii<inc' 
TUent occiipoT, rt qui “O fruiivc touio vuincc, t<iulc .d inn'c, t'Uiic ;icc;d..l.'.', 
au iniliou des plus {^rrmils Ic\ cim • (pi’oii jen- o av«n'r, nci (Iwi'’ Iinmn', |(> 
vous ftvoue qui'cola mo mot cn tiuio. cl qiic jc (|ii’d \ cni unc 

J uinltioTi pour cellos i|Lii lout im •■i in.uivaM ll^ tec d-- Iinri^juil cl li'-kur 
uidmir, qui scroiC bemnu a\i rimms a mudqtu’ < la 'C, c!lo iLiablis-mt iitio 
maLsun. 

flero is an aneedoto «tf coiivenl li'e mu! di.-ici^il'no, Mhicli wi* eivo 
as an e.vumple of easy (Iramatie n.iiJMtive, and of not ill-itaLiircd 
hiitire on the high-boni Abbes.; — 

be panvn* AtiidUio [a faslooa.di!-' idiv-H-j.-iu] ii’c-.l plin :> <’Ik llc'-' ; il a 
tallu ei'dor au vi^itour Mad.imc . .t hk dili’ do tut . cioal, 1 1 imui .'i ii 
vender cllo a dcl.’jidu luiilc. k‘-cnli’»i' di' a lii.ii.'Hi, dc .ilc (pa-nri-.fiMii' 
do llirun, iiusuii'ci sdii llnoti. n'-i -u iii il" tv c, in i lu lli -n m a* 

tons If s amis, lulls los con'iri', t-iu-i |,w icmu , tl'iit i'-x cli.is.c. liais k 
]iarloirs sent fcniK's ; tmi, Ics jmj' s Ki:ii - Mtut oh .ti c-;; lnvii v, |i s hdu incs 
soTit elmntoossnris uii'''enc<)!d<' ; millc pt lUs Md.M Icii < als dpi. rc'lpniic'. ; ct 
f|uaTid un so plaint. *Micias ! jc I'm.. ohM'ii ci-la i,'>^l > M.ii; u'.'i ii / p.is 

.si (hIv i>ro. -(”cst quo I’avDis toit. je iii’cii npdi^.'’ lailiu (Ui pent tliiv 
qu’Amenu) a ini.s ].i k forum a ('lu-]i .. 

In fact, Mine, do Sevipnd’.s ndlDion i.^ ii-d; of tho sf>\ci'o order. 
Whatever else she iiiuy liuo inhciitcd, asei'in isi;! i.s not coujjeiu.d 
to her tmnper. She olxys Iut t'dinich; bnt her lUirc.u'rve i.s noici* 
more rcmarlv.ible limn in the little notin ,s of her piiMOs, her 
obHorvunces, her pleiisuro ut reluming lo ‘‘eollettf 5 cl petd.s 
jKiuleta and licr recoil from the. Trappisi tllniier, “ tie (|ui‘ \ous 
me ddpeignez est, horiiblc; jo ne rompivnd.i pm cotte soUe do 
iiiortilicatifin," emtrasts luarKedly willi her .supper of nine at the 
Abbe I’oJletifU’H, at wliicli, not tor tin- table, bul a i ilmso wlio s.it 
round it, we should all probably huie been Nei\ w.lling gue-.ts. 
Nobody bad dined, so }ieeple uLe. willi ii good eonscieiieu ; - 

Personno idavuil ilmd; mms dtk'uridP'. tmis t ’clidr Ic ]ilim beau r<’p:is dc 
Careine qa’il csl jic -dde dc mr: Ic-. piiiv lie, ins pnu.Diis les imcux .!|i 
preU’H. los medlcuis ra;;Duls, le nicilleur ciii'.iuu r. .laiiiai-. uu siiu)icr ii'a cte 
81 BolideHu nt bon. 

Bul ahe cun be equnlly eloquent on a piece of bieiid and biittm*; 
on which sbo and Jier sou flcseant—he dwelling on tl:e thinnes.s 
of tho bread and iliickne-s of tlie bnltm-, she tindiiig natural s.ili.s- 
filction ill a fact which that unimual le.st brinps to light: — 

fj'uime 1(* bciirre cliiirinnnt dc la Previd.ii*, di.ut il UiUH viciit ioufes Ics 
sein.lilics ; jc I'Minio ct jc Ic mmipc CDimuc -d I'cini. Ikcnirmc : iie-is f.ti'ons 
de.s buiirrccs iiilinics, »|iicli|iici'Dis ■'Ur dc l.i iiul-Iic ; iidii-. pcuioiis li.ujimi-i a 
vous cn Ics imuu;eunt ; iiifii Ills y imiripic tKii'iDiu i p.iiies si ^ ilnd.s, ci ci- ipii 
me blit pkii'-ir, e’c'-l <|iic niinipic .iin^i t^ultc^ Ics luii'niics ; umi.^ \ nu l- 
troiis biciitut dc jicfilc., Ik rbc’ lines ct dc^ vinlciles. 

It was lier constiintioiial g'lidy, Inu' (|uiek re.'spnnse, to cv* ry 
nhade of feeling in those around her, whieh made all thiiieri enjo> ed 
in company worthy ul her pen. I lev team llow readily, bho writes 
of herself “Jo snis pleureuse."' An act of heroism, the lo.ss of si 
faithful si'vvsiiil, immortnll/eil in a very tender eulog'), eijiially 
invokn them. But si cheerful \ iew of lile i.s one of the elmrms of 
h«r writing, \\ lien slio i-i uell, sim pl.iy.s with Imr owngahdy 
and keen sense of lilb, moivili/ing fill the iiJiile. A propo-i of tlie 
consttuit medical reimdy "bh'eding—then in vogue, ^lui write.s 
from tho country at tho ago of sixty-foLir;— 

Pour moi, .■•i j’liviis kc-.iMi iTunc ■'■ligm-c jk-tiv-, iiois uum luiish l‘m;s; 
c'ost unc dc UK’i i.iisoiis piuii clu-i\tti‘iih\c is lu.i .s.iute. ("s a ict el.it de 
perfcotiun qiii lu’auipit qu.i 1 I'.nl ei-.DU; uue jc pi.iiirois bi. ij ciiv iiiiinui*- 
tollc, hi jiac jnallimr jo iie li-ess di '> lu tniH-. tm p* \ dI'j iudiii m mic d pninrie 
qusiutite de nuuidc, a Idii-. .wci cl * 11 Ipu'< 1 ciu\i-, (;ip' i|ii.ai(l )c ipnisc k liviv | 
je vous avoiie qisc jc me di iiic dc (|iicl(uic cIid-.c ; IK II .‘III iiuiiulc ric l.dt liint j 
cct clt'et quo Ic Hciue ivipldr qiii iduIi* dcplin l.iut dc Mcclo. lut .muIM i 
doiitc fiu MU'lir do ecllc iiciuo' (pic )c ndu', jill.n dio: etDiiri|iiiu.tit, hsiiis 
rL<tLe.\ion cL ciinneiit, (pie jc puiiix is bu n ctre uiuitcJle. 

ITok liveline ?8 i.snlwayf» strong in its good sense—f.c. she puts tlio 
conclusions of good seixf) wiili a vivaeitv lull of individual clin- 
ractev. This is pai ily owing lo a cert.uu gravity of appivelatiou 
wbovo (jtlu'r pcoplo aro apt to conceal their iuterc.st under an 
aH’ocU'd levity. Thus nf her dress;—‘‘.lo suis dans le mouvement 
do Vagitation do uus Imbil.s ; jo suis pavtrigec entry Ten vie d'etre 
bien hello ot la erainlo do depcii&cr.” Again, when she deacribea 
a perruqno designed Ibr the Jiiincco of 0110 of her daughter's 
friends:— 

Je piiflRai mcrcvfidl tlirz la D'Ksrar.R ; ic iiumiois' dVnvie do \eir la por- 
ruque, nuns die etnit cmb.illoc. Kilo lu n.ssura quo cVtidt In plus bdlo 
choiW (III mciidc, l.t plus, vi\e. Ill plui, dc(c\mitc, la plus inluiflle, lu phw 
pftihuitc, hi plus jcunr, la plus mul<i_Muitc, hi ptua bhmdo, Jii iiliw 
Burpi'cnHuta; et ijue pour\u (pic Moui-Dbcit y vt.wut m-ulcmciit pus-air U'» 
doSgUelle toruit uu-.#! i>ien ."pien Jo vuyrugi q'u’civ iisutaut de J'iiri.s. Mala 
Cotie bonne D’l'lscars etoit bicn en eei'ero rmitic la doinme; il cn eofitc 
plus dc cent francs, * 

Iler mind, poetical as well as acute and pinetical, throws itself 
heartily into couutiw lilb when obligial to live in the country, fcihe 
sriftkea discoveries in miture. iiiid asks her daiighier “ co que e’eat 


qn’un prinlomps,’*.an'l wlait slio thinks tho colour of the trees dniv 
ingtbe bisL week —•• \'ous alle/, dire du veri. Point du tout, e’est 
du rouge”; and Ih.’n tollows a vory^ graceful description. iSho 
compares ihu nightiii;raic-i of Brittany and Provenco:—“ Jja petit© 
rivu'^ro (jui cst dans cei endvoit eu Httiro deux ou tixiis, miiia fort 
inh'rieur.s nux votive: il.-> n’out ni tant d’aniour ni taut de science; 
ii p(Mim di.‘.ent-iU !('• cmiplots las plus commima.'' 

Money is u (nnsi.siil. topic. She cant got her nmts; for eho says 
(d' her Breton tenants, “Jo 110 vois que dos gens qui uio doivent ^ 
(It* rargmit ct qui n’ont point do pain, (lui coueJumt sur la paillo 
ct (jiii pk-mvnt; (pm vonle.'.-vuiis que jo leurftiasB?” Terhaps it 
'Was not (inly tliu ImvdcnvS laid upon tho peasantry that produced 
this mi.'.i'r.iblc'(lesiitiilion, for olsowhere she gives her son’s deli- 
Liiiion of a Breton;—“ (IVut un Immnjo qui no se 16 ve jamais quo 

f lour lioire, el qui no so coiiche janiaia quo pour avoir 
111.” She has to aiKilogi/e Ui her dnughter for having 
s.aid in jtn olVInind way that sho must find money and pay their 
f/r.'infhfs “ car du iv,-;te jo ne Imuvci rieii do plus miraculoiix 

quo do Irmiver do ravgiMit." Slio has .suuill debts of hor own'which 
compel her to give up a winter iii l\iri.s iin unspeakable sacritic© 
to ImiH'SlY—under tlie re.-iulVO “ de tinir ma vio avcc hounour ot 
a mu (jne peiV'iiniie .<(• plaigno do nioi.’’ The imior life of strug-gle 
and dilliciiltv wliii'h ilm e great peoido lived amid all their ]ujdo 
and splendour is emioio.ly brought out in Ihe.so familiar letters. Wo 
sei^ Llio wrong side of im.' i.ijio^lry. Anotlier fact iucideutally conics 
out which bi'ais upon ivcent discissions. Sim writes (16(^4.) to In^r 
danglitor alter a jouniey ;—“Jo .siip])( ,.0 que I03 voleurs de VIhc 
\ ous .'Hiroiil liijsse p.is^-er; ceu\ (iim vou.s iivez trouves on chcMiiiri, 
pondn.s et roues, dtoient ou doivciit (Ho* de.s pii.sso-ports.’’ 

d'ho grt‘nl, chnriu of llio.a* lottors is tlm ■writer’s absoluto freedom 
from viinitv, etibrt, or conscitnC'iiess. ,Sbe rot'eiv(.‘Spi-jisy for them, 
and is glad Unit tin y ploaso; but she nener alludes to Inu’ own 
sucei'i-ses ; we hear of no social tiiuiiiphs; it is thi'nighhcr love for 
hor friends that we lo.irn llmir ostim.ile of her. She liiia a line ear 
j for Klylc. Slu^ ialbs of aomebodys (///cn d'j sh/lt\ She giuitly 
! (liscdaim.s her dnughter',s comparison of hor own to that of Voitiirn; 
j and W(.i only once deled the recognilimi oC hor powers when .she.savs 
I of H tavourito dejn'iidoiit, vvhoin sho .^omeiimi'S got.s lo wrilo lior 
repoi'ls of health, “ Slie writi'S like us. ’ But we gather her ideal 
of a letter from the pleasure ,'»hf' talvcs in one ironi Jn^'r grand¬ 
daughter, the oveutiiai iiihoritor of her own letters: — 

Mon fils cst transjuirtc dc la I» tire di* I’aidiiic. Klk* cst toutc iDlic, ten((* 
muurcllc, lDii)i)uis tdiilc plcinc dc if'CDiuiDi^v.mcc d'- ramour qa’dii lui I'.dt 
1 I iimii'ur dt|\Dir jxuii die. Klh‘ ranuc.isc (t tjm t'-m/if, mi nttrupr re tpii dbt 
, Ik l\iir, dll .style de sii dicic imimiin. 

J'lie ircipo Is a good one, but it rcrpiirc;-. some touch of Idndrcd 
genius to prolil by it. 


nPJdlTTOX AOJIATBL'M CASE. 

W IJkN tho qiieslidii ms to the opi'uing of tho Aquarium nt 
ihighton on Sundays was under di.seiis.sion in 1875, it wa.*^ 
clearly foreseen tliiit the Bill which the IIoiuo Secretary had in¬ 
troduced as a cmiijiromise woidd loave iho law very much ft» it 
vvas, with tlie addition of a troiihlerfomo element of imceidainty; 
and that it was, ihe.rerorc, not really a sc'ltlcment of the didiculty. 
'I'he quohlion was raised umler tho Act 21 (.hnirgo 111 . c. 49, 
wliich was pas.-Joil to “i>;ovent abuses and profanations of tin) 
Jjord's day, calli'd Sunday,” and had speeial referHUce, lirst, 
to a Sunday evening promenade held at Carlisle House, in 
Soho Square, whi-. h Bi.Hiop Ik'irleus, tho cliiof puunoter of thu 
Bill, (lenomiccd as “ a riewspecii'S of disripatiou and profaneness ” 
and, secuiuUy, lo Sunday evening meetings which were lield in 
public rooms, under tho miuicH of Christian Societies, Beligiou.'v 
Societies, Tlieological Academies, and so on, and at ■which—hero 
the Bishop is again our aulliority- all sorts ot theological quest ions 
wero discus.Hed by ignorant and unauthorized pertsons, “to the de- 
h1 ruction of all religiuiis principle.’’ It will ho observed that, na to 
tho second of the.so objects, tho Act Las no bearing whatever 
ou such au (‘fttiiblisliiiicnt ns an Aquarium; and as to llio 
former, tho ground of proliibition was that it ■was a placo in 
which, as the proprietois said, people merely walked up and 
down, talked, and drunk lea and colfee, biik which Bishop 
Ih'rteus dccluu'd, probably with some degree of truth, to be chiefly 
fic(iueiited by disieputable persona for immoral purposes, a charge 
which has not been rniKh*. against the Brighton Aquarium, 
and, oven if it had, would be simply a rnaitor of police. 
Tho Act is lliorefore practically obsolete, and does not in the 
least apply lo tho circumstancea of the present day. It wae 
eutiroly lost sight of during a long series of years, until it was 
raked up in 1875, tlmro can Ik^ no doubt that it was only to 
this oblivion that it owed its slumboriiig existence. Nevertheless, 
as it is still part of the staluto-hook, tho courts of law have of course 
no alternative but to give etibet to it; and though, in poinl of ffict, 
its provisions have no relation to the place of public amisCement 
winch isatiacked,andwhich'waaexpressly sanctioned byaprivate.Act 
of Parliament in 1869 as a provision for useful and agreeable recrea¬ 
tion, there is suUicient vugueuess in its lanjjunge to ciunpel 
the Judges to decide that tho .Aquarium came within the letter, if 
not within tlu^ spirit, of tho statute. Jtistice Blackburn, in 
delivering his opinion, said he was aflmid the Act muOt be enforced 
in this case, although be had becfn anxieus to llnd a hole by which 
be might avoid such a deciaioo. Justice Field took the same 
view, Hint, as long as the law remained, they were obliged 
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to net as they bad done, though reluctantly. Thus, while os it is, these continuous proceodiugsttgaifNttho Company practically 
the orimuftl purpose of the statute luis been quite exhaustod, involve a prohibitum of the openinjr ur tliia Aquarium on Sundays, 
the provision romniuB in force by which a cominoa iaforiuer Moreover, the law npplieri iadi«crimii:nlvdY to all kinds of public 
is to claim a peualty of 20 ol. from any oliender. arnusetneats, however quiet, inuocent, iiud rtispeotable, on a Sun- 

lu consequence of this decision, the Home Secretary, who avowed day, when any payment ia made for iidmiasiou. At the trial in 
bis own sympathy with reasonable freedom, and uudertoolc to do 1875 the Solicitor-Oeneral, in ivply to the Chief Jiaroii, die- 
whet he could to check ouy abuse of the powers of the law, brought tinctly fttnted that, apart altogetliyr iVoBi any performances, any 
forward in 1875 a measurt), called “the Itcmiwiion of PonuliifS park or gardcu would cumo withiu the Act if pooplc 
Bill,” in fulhlment of this pledge, by which it was declared to be paid lo go in; and it was at the time also admitted by the 
lawful for the Grown to remit, in whole or in part, any penalty, llome SecreUvry that this was a sound ruling, and must 
fine, or forfeiture imposed or recovered fur any olLinco under the be generally applied. At tbo Brighton Aqu'irium the Homo 
Act.” The Homo Secretary was thou asked, on behalf of the Socrelav}’3 views have apparently been fully carried out ns to stop- 
Brighton Aquarium and other similw e^iablishmentiq to pro- ping the newapaptos and the muMc, whicl^ on Sundays has always 
tect them agauist all fines being levied against them j but ho been of a sacred kind, and limiting thi; Lime during which 
refosod to do so in general terms, and adhered to liis original rerrushnients can be obtaioeil; and the building is used only 
proposal to reserve the right of the Grown to remit them when- as a proniotiade, enlivened by tho sight of the iishes. But all 
over it should think lit. this does not matter. Tim Act is couhtruod us making such a 

The Bill was accordingly passed in this form ; but it WiW obvious placo a ‘'disorderly hou!5Q”j and tho Home Semdury hesitates 
to any one who examined its provi.--ioii8 that it left tlie question to remit the lines, it is clear that sin establishment of this 
very much as it was before. In dealing with this subject at the kind cannot be kept up if it is cou.stantly exposed to actions 
time we predicted the unsatisfactory slate of things which has for penalties raised by ‘‘ coinuion iuforiuer.s/’ for ivueons which 
now arisen, and suggested a simple nudelfoctual remedy, which Wiia may or luuy not be honest and disinterested. No aspersion 
that, as the Homo yecretiiry, in order to remove any doubt as to his can bo fairly cast on iIkj character of tho visitors to tho 
power to remit lines under this Act, had found it necessary to Aquarium, who walk quitdly up and down, and conduct 
introduce a Bill to that elfoct, he might, while he was about it, tJioiuaolves \vill\ iinquefetionuble propriety, os thei'e is the 
also propose a clause requiring tho assent of tho Law Ulficera ovidoiice of tho police to show. Vet it is held thal this place must 
of the Grown as an indispensable prcliiniuiiry to u prosecution. Intliis bo shut up on Sundays, wJiile Ihoro are any number of public¬ 
way the general principle of the Act would be niaiiitained, while houses aud boor-sliops ouUldo to which poophj go for the sole pur- 
at the same time its enfereemeut would ho left to the diacretiou pose of driid.ing, imd where they 11 ml nothing whatever to supply 
of a responsible authority who is natimilly bensitivo to public interest or amusfuiviit. 'J’his is certainly a very strange way 
opinion, end not at all likely to bo led into foolish attacks on of encouraging UMUperance. I'JiciiJ is no subject on which it 
social freedom. If in any ca.so tho Govoniujcnt thoiiglit it necoH- may bo assumed that the great body of the people of this 
sary lo direct a prosecution, there would be a strong presumption country are so perfectly iigroed as that the observance ot Sunday 
that it was really required in the interest of morality or public order, ought to bo q iiiet and orderly, and :m interval of healthy repoee in the 
Thus tho judicial decision of last week might have been averted beht sense of the word ; but, on the other bund, there ia no desire 
if tho auggeslioii which wo made, ami for which a precedent may for the onforcement of Puritanic dulness and solemnity. Tlmre 
Ih) found in the case of a similar statuto of Charles II,, had beeu arc some cases, of course, in which restrictions require to he applied, 
adopted a couple of years ago. During tluit interval tho legal, and there must be some authority to deal with such matl-ovs; btit 
obligations of the Aquarium have been kept in Bu.spensu. The the present system of leaving it to any fanatics or joblxirs to e.vLort 
maimgers luivo, it appears, complied with uU ihosuggi'-siions of the money by help of law from the proprietors of respectable places of 
Home Ottico ns to tho manner in which tho Aquarium sLoiild bo amuboment, which do not olloiid the giuiural .souse of pro}irivty, is 
conducted cm Sundays—such as tho ces-satiou of music and now^s- altogether iudeleusible, ospeciiilly when the dillieuUy might, as 
papers, and tho closing of tho r&staurant during tierLam hours—so wo Imvo sir nm, he so eaaily adjusted. All that need Ih) done is 
as to obviate the objections w'hich Sx^mo persona miglit have. But the i)a.ssiug of a single brief chiu.-e, maldng tho ivsseut of llie 
iievortheloBs fiuy common iulbrnior is allowed to exact, and, if lie .\ttoi*uoy-Lleneral a’iicM-'essary condition cd' bringing an action ot 
chooses, to pocket, ii line of 200/. ibr an infraction of the Act of this kind. 

George 111 .; and, though it is in tho power of tho Home _— -- -1 m 

Secretary, if ho thinks it lit, to remit the penalty, this is a 

matter which is left outii'oly at Lis dibcieUon, and, in tho PRI’.F. TtltlDtiKH. 

absenco of any distinct rule, there is no saying Iiow he may ut any 

time decide. ’ A VERV useful mensure ha.s alma^L run iU unpretending course 

Tho recent action of 011x110810710 v. the Brighton Aquarium C?'.)ni- through Purliiimeut. \\ ith lh.it patieuco, at ojico so Ghris- 

pany appi'iirs to have beeu begun ns far back ns August 17, 1875 j imreiisoiiahJc, which cliaractcrizca I'lng-lishmoa in the 

but II10 prosecution has been dehn ed, bringing up tho amount conduct of their nmnieipul nlliiiis, the iubabihuits of London have 
of penalties impending for opening on Sundays to 1,400/. or for many years endured to see tho pass.age of the Thames biUTod at 
1,600/. There were, it will be rciuemberod, two previous cat-es luuuy puiut-^ against nil who weio not possessed of, or rewly to 
of common informorb’ proceedings under I lie old Act. In 1S74 jiroduce, a lialfpcuny toil. It was inevitable jierluips that the 
Mr. Terry was the prosecutor, and there was a dcci.sion agaiiiht older metropolitan bridges should thus discourage tho trajlic which 
tho dofendant.s. Afterwards there was a “ friendly suit,,” Warren r. the.y were hitended to facilitate, because, before the creation of the 
tho Brighton Aquarium Ooiupauy, and a case was staled for the Metropolitan Boanl «f Works, there was no authority oulwdo tho 
opinion of tho Kxchoquer CVmrt, when, as Mr. llussell said, llm City which had the powfir to charge tlio ratepayers with the cost 
♦Solicitor of the Treasury acted entirely in a friendly way. Itoaiuo of building now bridges. But it is strange that the lliKird of 
before the Court on the nth .Time, 1875, mid fbo decision was Works should have been in exi.sLciicc so long, and have done 
again unfavourable to the Aquarium Company, though the .fudges so much, and jet left tho bridge.s to continue private under¬ 
expressed regret that they had no alternative but to enforce the takings. They were rarely, if ever, successful undertakings; for 
Act. In lieceinber 1875 Mr. llolfe, holding a position in a there is Boiuotlniig iu luiinau nituro tliat specially re..sonts 
public otiico, brought a series of actions lo recover statutory a toll-gal 0. If travellers can avoid pasbiiig through one, they 
penalties from several newspaper and a Railway Company which will; and as by going soiiio way round il was usually pos- 
had published advertisements of the Aquarium; and, accord- siblo to tiiid a five bridge, the loll-bridges were a good deal less 
ing lo a statement made tho other day by Mr. Russell, who used tluiu their sanguine builders expected. It may have been 
appourod for the Company, Mr. Tildeu, their solicitor, found owing to this circuiubtaucu that tho Board of Works left them so 
that “ Mr. Rolfe was amoriable to argument,” and ready to with- long unnoticed. The Coiporatiou of London set a good example 
draw from the action on the'payment of a sum to mcel his co-sls in treeing Southwark Bridgo; hut it w<is not until 1873 that any 
and expenses. After, however, Mr. Giidleslone's action wms raised, s»U'ious proposal was mnJo to deal with the twelve toll-bridges 
an ojTangement was made between the Company aud Mr. Rolfe that roiuaiued bolwetii Ilammei-smitli aud Deptford Creek. After 
that ho should lend bis name ns plaintiH’iu an action for ponaltits two failures, a Bill was wry nearly carried through tho JIouso of 
which covered all tho Sundays on which the Aquarium had hocn Coiuiuons last Session. It broke down, however, at tho hist 
opened, but wae not to receive auything for it; and at tho tiial, moment upon a question arising out of the respective liabilities of 
on tho 28th of Gotober, the Oomimny made no defence, and judg- the metropolitan ratepayors aud the iiiliabitiinta of the metro- 
mo7jt for 2,0co/. was niprked jigainst them. That was in l-ipril uolihin comities of Suirty aud Middlesex. This year tho 
1875. Mr. Girdles tone's action for n I'ecovery of the penalty Board of Worlis has beeu more successful. 'Clio ten toll- 
for the Aquarium having been open ou Sunday ^ the 1 sih of bridges will Iw purcluiwd by tho Board of Works within 
August, 107 5, has now been tried; and again the judgment ha.-i two jears after tlie passing of the Act. For tho pay- 
been against the Company. For the plftintitf it was ai’gued that ment of the purchase-uioiioys and for compensation *10 the 
the judgmont in Rolfe’s case had been obtained by covin and collu- various interests atlectod by tho dirtholutiou of tho several 
aion; and, though the defendant denied this, and the Solicitor- Companies, tho.. Board is empowered to borrow 1,500,000/., 
General, who appeared for tho prosecution, talmittod that, as a aud the counties of Middlesex aud Surrey will contribute 
lawyer, ho could not say what was the precise meaning of covin, 1.200/. a year each for ever, tliis payment being accepted as a dis- 
Boron Oleasby held that the charge had been proved, aud pointed cnargo of all liabiUtics to wliich tho inhabiUmts may now be sub- 
out that effect must be given to sUrtutes as they existed, wliat- ject for the repair of auy briilgo. The two foot-bridges at 
ever might be thought of their character : and tho jury returned a Charing Oross.and Cannon IStreet will coutimie to be kept up by 
verdict lor the phiiutilf to the amount churned. the Soutb-Kastern Railway Ckimpany, tlw money paid in this in- 

l^ua, aa matters now stand, there have been several actions in stance merely going to extinguish the tobs. It is to be presumed 
which the Aquarium Company has had penaltdee imposed ou it, and it that the Company will not consider it any prt of their coutmet to 
wonB seem tmt the Home riecietery fenot prepared to direct there- replace the disrepuiabld wixjdeii steps which now dvo hoccss to 
mieeionofthem. It is cvideol therefore that, while the law remains the Charing Cixmis bridge by soinetbing more worthy of the site, 
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and of the massive, if u^ly, structure to -wliieU they are itttached. 

[n that case the Uoard ol' Works will ho btmnd, in coniiuon justice 
to their own Knibankuient, to make a propt;r approach to the 
bridge. The present stops were apparently modelled upon the 
wooden panj^ways which used to connect ihu old floalia<T piers 
with the shore. ^J'hey were in place when they abutted on a mass 
of tidal mud, but. they have no proper connexion with the long 
line of quay upon which they now look down. 

It will be interesting to se« the effect which this iue}i.'<ure will 
have upon the vast IratHc which has daily to pass from ono bide 
of the river to the otlier. Those who are inclined to be too liopo- 
ful alanit the easb with which they will make tho piissago of the 
Thames now that the travellers am distributed over fo many inhii- 
tional roads may perliaps bo chastened by the ref'.ollectiou that ilie 
worst complaints about the block on I *ondou Jlridgo hav('been 
heard since Southwark Bridge was opened free. But Southwark 
Bridge is not fortunate in its approtw'hes. (Jn whichever bide yon 
leave it you Gnd yourself in a region in which you have no busi¬ 
ness and out of which there is no visiblo ebcnpe. It is iriip(Ksiblo 
not to cherish brighter hopes of AValerloo Bridge. A road that 
Imds straight from one of the most crowded atreeth to one of the 
most used of liondon railways ought to be full of jia'.bfngers, ai all 
events in the morning and evening. As a matter of fact, there are 
just enough cubs to maintain a block at tin' toll-gate,and when it is 
considered that, in aeet)unting for this bloelc, the time necessary to 
llndthe twopence or tho cluingo from a larger coin Iie^ *0 bo reckoned 
in, it will be seen that this represents but a luoder.iLe amount of 
substantive frnflie. Thom can bo no do)ibt tliat at pivboiit people 
do go out, of fheir way to escape a toll, bueanse, in addition to 
the d yjiw* argument derived from tho (»hserved lendeiicios and 
dispositions of mankind, there is the positive evidence of one of 
the directors of the All)ert Bridge (’ompany. Tlio (’dielsoa Sus¬ 
pension Bridge is tlic projHjrty of tlie (jroiernment, and isojam free 
on the four Bank Holidays. Mr. Newiiuu-eh consider this a most 
unjuslifiablo act, and be gives as his rea>()n thnt his Cotrqiaiiy 
have “ siitlercd a contiscation of tolls to the extent t)f twenty 
pounds on each occasion.” If the (fiielsea Bridge were nltogelhor 
free, the Albert Bridge Gonipiiny would, lie, lhlnk.s, bo ruined, 
because tho trallic would all go over the livo bridge. The Ghair- 
man of tho Itaminersniith Bridge Gonijiany says 'hat, when Kow 
Bridge w.'us fretMl from tolls some four or (ive years ago, 
tho Company lost from three to four hundrecl pounds the first 
oar, though thcro is a distance of two mi!-' between the 
ridge^. In a great many cases iu London ilieio Ls really no 
reason except the existence or iion-eviolence of a loll for going 
over one bridge rather than iinother. This liolds good especially 
of Westminster, Waterloo, and Blaekfriars Bridges; end it is quite 
possible that the trafllc which is now mainly eonfined to the tirst 
and iRst-imnied bridge may iu future bo distnlmted pretty eveuly 
over all three. 

A still more important benefit will perhaps be eonfefre(l by the 
redistribution of foot trallic wdiich imiv ho looked for. Two of the 
most promising .sources of discomfort in London are overcrowd¬ 
ing among the jioor, and the difiiculty of linding housi*s at moderate 
rents among the classes immediately above the poor. The abolition of 
toll-bridges ought to have some eifect in both these cases. A largo 
proportion of the working class find it necessary, or all but neces¬ 
sary, to live within an easy distance of their employment. Tiio 
man who works at a regular trade iu which the hours are fixed— 
and a workman is never wauled except within those hours -may 
bo able to livo near a railway htiition a mile or two off. But th.it 
large number of persons whi).so labour is essentially oeeit.sioiml 
and uncertain, including under this head all tho deptuidenta 
on richer people, and those who in turn supply the wants 
of these dopeudents, must live pretty close to their work. 
"I'he opening of a bridge may mnko a very great difference to this 
class as regards overcrowding. The iSuney side of the Thames is 
now absolutely closed against many of this class. If they work 
anywhere in a direct lino north of Waterloo Bridge, they must 
either go some way round to get over tho river, or they must pay 
a halfpenny each time they go between their work and their 
home. Both alternatives are equally out of the questiou. They 
cannot spare the time needed to go round, ami they cannot spare the 
money needed to go straight, (’onsequeutly, they have to live ns 
wpll as to work on the north side of the ri ver, and then overcrowuling 
follows ns a necessary conse<^uence of the scarcity of room and 
the costliness of rents. The abolition of tlio toll on Waterloo 
Bridge may innite nil tho dillerence to these people. Kven to a 
class a good deal above them the same considerations may 
have real weight. A halfjienny is not a largo toll, hut a halfpenny 
djiily means sixpence a week, and sixpence a week means more 
than a pound added to the yearly rent. Indeed it means in most 
cases \ good deal more than this; for after llio first few yctirs 
there, arc usually children to be paid for wlmse schools or work 
may lie on the wrong side of the bridge, Perhaps, on an avonige, 
the toll would bo tantamount to an addition of 3^. to the yearly 
.,rent j and when a prudent young clerk is hesitating where to live, 
it mttkes a differoned to him whether ho has to pay isf. or 18/. a 
year fbr lodging. It is safe to Fay that tho more,freely tlio popula¬ 
tion of London is allowed to circulate from one part of the city 
to another,^jbhe better able it will be to make the best of tho 
circumstances under which it bos t6 livo *, and, looked at from this 
point of view, tho present Bill may be a| useful as many measures 
\ of considombly goiter preteusiors. 


TITK COTTON MANLT'ACTURE IN ENGLAND AND 
AMEIllOA. 

I j^OR a long series of years tho American people have supported 
■ a policy of protection to native industry lor the purpose of 
m.'^iklng them.sielves indopcmleut of the inJinufactures of loreign 
nations. Within certain limits, it rau.st he admitted, they have 
.‘jucceedeil. Their policy has been aided by a variety of favouring 
circuiuatimces. The discovery of gold iu Galilbrnia added eiior- 
moualy to the purchasing power of the country *, the vast influx of 
immigranis from Europe increased the population at an unproce- f 
dented rate; the immense sums lent for industrial objects by tlxi 
Ciijiitalists of London, Amslerdain, and I'mnkfort augmented in¬ 
ordinately the expondituro of the community; and the constant 
ovtcnsiou of the railway pysteui, by pushing the limits of 
cultivation further and further forward, every year increased the 
national pro^'perity in an unexampled way. Ifhese and several 
other co-op(‘n«ting causes multiplied to an exceptional degree tho 
consuming power of the people, and, ns a prohibitive tariff shut out 
foreign goods tv) a very large extent, they stimulated in the same 
proportion the growth of native maniifacttires. Whether those 
miuiufiicliires will be able to su.stain competition remains to bo soon 
w henev m* nvolcctioii is iibnndoiied. In tho meantime, however, they 
make the Iinited Status as nearly self-sufficing as in the nature of 
things the most sanguine Amei ican could expect. But it is beginning 
to be foiiiirl out that iho succes.s has been too complete. The natural 
and inevitable result of the bounty offered to miinufactures was 
to tempt into them an imuioderato proportion of tho capital, 
labour, and enterprise of the country. Jt ha.s for many yearwS been 
a standing complaint with American observers that the rural dis¬ 
tricts were Ix iug exhausted for the benefit of the uiban. Indeed 
the steady rnigrution of the sons and daughters of the farmers into 
towns was one v»f the evils which tho Granger movement was in¬ 
tended to ^edn'^s ; and it is notorious that an undue proportion of 
the emigrants also sellled down in tlie cities. In fact, tho artificial 
prefevenee given to maniitacLui’es over agriculture had the etlect of 
multiplying mauutaefures unduly. As long as furoigti capital 
continued to flow steadily in, the consequeiicea were not roeog- 
ni/.ed. Ainencaits did not perceive, or were unwilling to acknow¬ 
ledge, lli.il their pwisperity was duo to foreign contributiiuis of men 
and money, und they llalteied themselves tluit their country was 
exempt from the laws of political economy. But the end was all 
tho more severe for being long postponed. Four years ago thoro 
vvaaajianio vvliieh destroved the. prosperity that had seemed so 
vigorous, and ever sinct; Inido has beenstagimiit, and maniilactiiros 
jit a .standstill. Fisr tho moment, at any rate, production, which 
had so king been subjeeled to tlie forcing proee.ss we have been 
describing, finds itselt far in excoPs of tho consuming power of thu 
populatii'ii. in their distress innnufaclnrer.s are looking out for 
new markets, and are endeavouring to establish an export trade. 

It is evide.nef. of the purely artificial growth of these industries that 
even in the pre.'^ent depri'ssed state of business they are unablo 
to undersell foieign competitors iu foreign markets. However, 
the A meric,in niaiuifactuivrs are pprsevering, and the most recent 
proposal is to compete with Lancashire in cotton gorals for the 
custom of India nml Ghina. When the cotton exports of the 
IJnlti'd States at present amount to only ono-til’tiuth part of those 
of the I lilted Kingdom, it may perhaps be thought a wild adven- 
j ture. It i.-^, however, never wise to despise a competitor. Every 
hiinuin enterpri.'O mu'.t liavo a beginning some time or other-, and 
therefore thi.s ^iroject slioiild not be pronounced hopeless because 
it is iia vet only a project. In any case, it is worth while inquir¬ 
ing on what giounds success is anticipated. 

The main ground relied upon i.s the greater cheapness of the raw 
material. Gon.siderin^' all that we hear of the difficulties thrown in 
tho way of the nuinutacturer by labour disputes, bj the rise ol* 
wages, and the ubstinctiveness of tho Trade-lJnions, it will 
perhaps surprise most persons to be told that in ordinary cotton 
}rood.s tlie raw matfrial stands for from 45 to 70 per 
cent, of the co.st of production, whereas labour amounts to no- 
more than from 17 to 27 [ver cent. The raw material, that is, is 
from nearly twice to more than four times a heavier item than labour. . 
This fact prove.s how much more important to the prosperity of 
the industry are improvement in the mode of cultivation, cheapening 
of carriage, and saving of waste than anv reduction of wages. 
But tho Anieric.'in manufacturers assert tliat they can provide 
themselve.s with cotton at a price three-quarters of a cent, per 
pound lower than Lancashire spinners can do, and that this saving 
allovv.s them to pay 33 per cent, higher wages. There is a curious 
dispute on this point which illustrates the difficulty of as¬ 
certaining what might seem to be the simplest facta. For 
some Liverpool authorities deny the corroctneas of the New 
York statement. It is to be borne in mind that the 

American manufactures of which we speak are not situated 
in the Sou thorn States. If they wore, there could of course 
be no rt)om for doubt, They would be on the spot where the 
cotton is grewn, and naturally would obtain it vg? 7 much 
cheaper. But the manufactures of the Southern States 
are unimportant. Those which think of competing with 

Lancashire are situate in New England. Now the mstance 
from New Orleans to Fall River, or Providence, is p^tically as 
great as the distance to Manchester. By railway, indeed, the 
distance would be much shortened \ but, on tho other hand, the 
coat of carriage would bo considerably increased. At the same 
time, however, it is to be observed that the cotton would be 
I received in a drier and cleaner condition. On the whole, thon^ 
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the evidence is hr no means conclusive thfet tto manufacturer of 
MaftsachaRotts or Rhode Islwd can cihtain his cotton so much 
cheaper than it can he had in Liverpool as to nuifch a material 
diiierence in the cost of production, Liverpool has one immense 
advanta'^e over all rivals j it is not merely the greatest market in 
the mrfd, it is nearly equal to all other markets put together. It 
c<m8eq\iently regulates prices everywhere ; and growers can 
always bo sure of finding purchasers for any quantities, however 
large which they may send. This circumstance naturnllv makes 
Liveri)ool a' cheaper market tlian any other nt nearly lUe same 
^stance from the cotton-fields. 

^ Another allegation of the American manufacturers is that the 
cost of labour is now as low in New England os in Lancashire. 
\Ve have already seen that this matter has less importsuco than is 
usually attached to it, since labour amounts to only a fifth or a 
fourth of the cost of production. Still dear labour, added to oilier 
disadvantages, would overweijrbt a competitor. The matter is 
therefore of moment. But it is impossible to decide whether labour 
is really dearer or cheaper in New England than witli us. High wages 
by no moans imply dear labour. Mr. Braasoy tolls us, on the con¬ 
trary, that his father found the highly paid Engli.'»h navvy a 
cheaper workman than the ixiorly paid Continental. Evidently it 
is not the amount paid, but iho work obtained for it, whicli is of 
consequence to the employer. There is another circumstance 
whicii coiuplicates the question in the case before us. it is that 
women and children are more generally employed in the mills of 
liancashiro than in those of New England. Even, however, 
if we agree that laliour is as clieap in America ns here, 
that would not aflect the problem of competilion. Eor 
it is quite clear that wages have fallen so low only necniiso of the 
unexampled distress that prevails. As soon a.s business revives 
and eiuplnymcnt becomes plentiful, wages will again rise. But 
production for the foreign market is detenuined, not by the rates 
existing at exceptional periods, but by the normal and usual 
rate-s. There is one aspect, however, in which this question of 
wages is aiipfemely important. It proves conclusively that to the 

I ioor man Protection is doubly oppressive. It makes the articles ho 
Miys jo’titicinlly dear, and it diininisluvs tho value of his labour. The 
rate cf wages is now nearly nt the same level on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Actually, however, it is lower in Now England,because 
the cost of living is greater there thati here. Our statement is 
proved by the fact that more steerage passeugera returned from 
America last year than went there, showing that the market for 
labour there was worse than hei^e. It may be objected that the 
pr(‘.sent is an exceptional time. And so it is. Hut Mr. Henderson, 
Olio of the Factory Hub-Inspectors, tells us, as tho result of his 
irupiiries in New England hiM summer, that even in prosperous 
years tlio condition of the working clnsse.s is no belter there tiian 
here j they receive higher wages, but tile cost of living is also pro¬ 
portionately higher. 

Another ground relied upon by tho American rannufacturer is 
tho fj\ll that has talren place within the last four years in tho other 
charges of working a facLovy. Here, again, the mistake is made 
of assuming that a state of things which is the dii-ect result of ov«r- 
production, panic, and consequent stagnation, will be permanent, 
and will enable mills to bo worked nioro cheaply thiin they ever 
could have Ixnm before. It is only necessary to call attcutiou to 

the error. In ordinary times it costs nearly twice as much to 

estrtblish a factory in New England as in Lancashire, and the 
capital so invested bears nearly twicci the rate of interest. Jhit it 
is what prevails in ordinary times that regulates production. 
Moreover, tho division of labour is not carried as far m America 
os in this country; consequently much of the capital lies idle. 
Lastly, the motive power employed is not as efibetive, as 

constant, or as certain, and it is not cheaper. It follows that, 

as regards all llieso circuinstancos, the American manufacturer 
labours under a disadvantage. There are, however, two im¬ 
portant points to be noted in his favour. The first is that the 
American workpeople are more temperate than tho English. Mr. 
Henderson states that labour disputes are quite as frequent and 
bitter in New England as in IjancKsLire, though the diversion of 
the operntjves renders tlic Trade-Unions less powerful. The souixie 
' from which the supply of factory hands is now mainly drawn—the 
/ French Oanadiati populalion—-is also a fruitful cause of difliculties. 
On the other hand, tuo operatives are more sober, and consequently 
ara more regular and more trustworthy. The other advantage to 
which we referred is the greater honesty of American manufoctui’e. 
It is not a giiitifyiag admission to have to make that, in this 
. matter at least, American honesty is superior to our own; but 
it is the truth. The cotton fabrics exported from Lancashire to 
India and China consist very largely now of flour, tallow, and 
China clay, Home authorities assure us that these ingredients 
constitute half tho weight. They give a cloth a substantial ap¬ 
pearance, but they disappear on tne first washing, and then the 
daylight shines through the fabric. The dishonesty of this practice 
is the worst danger the English manufiicturer hss to encounter, 
and, if continued, it must sooner or later prove fatal. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

I. 


T>EFOBR the opening of ev( _^_^ 

X) prophecies are delivered 1^ various wis# n6nK>&$ as to the 
meritii 0/ the coming show^ and when tiiq gpUeriei have been 


thrown open,,it is tolerably oortain that opposing parties will he 
found to asscn, the ond^hat it is tho beet, the other tl^t it is the 
wosyt Exhtlitlbn that has ever been seen. A certain number of 
poopl^ no d(^bt may idways have inteUigibla rea-sons for objecting 
U> the Exhibition; oa |»ersona1 grounds, wbile'^^othcrs, in their 
individual delight, may be blinded to its genwtal faults. This 
year an additional oxcitomont is elLrded to the curious by the 
opening of the Grosvonor Gallorji *ncorning which very vague 
notions have boon generally' cutorWjnod. It oas b«en supposed to 
be, ttinojig other things, cither a homo for picturelf r^ectod by tho 
Academy or a daiing opposition to that august body. The,^fact 
that Academiciims have coutrib :ied to it is enough tip prove that 
both these were fakse. Tho foundation for^fhem will be 
discovered to tie in tho fat‘t that a.1 vantages of spad^have enabled 
Sir Coiitt.s r.indsay to dispose bis pictures far mpre. satis* 
fiictorily than can bo done on the crowded wall# of tlie 
Aendoray. Rivalry, however, cannot be said to exist ]be|>weeii 
two institutions ot which one is, as it were, the complement 
of tho other. Ferhap*, if the Royal Academy wore that impossible 
thing, a perfect institution, there would have been nOipKim or 
oL•ca^ion for tho Grosvenor Onllery, the omming of which ought 
to subdue the troubled minds of people who have bee^.^ed to ./ 
protest that in London there is no chance of pictures 
seen. 

Returning to the Academy ami its general niorits thiS year, it 
would .‘5f‘i iu that, while there are not niauy works of any startling 
prominence, the general level is at any rate not lower than that to 
which wo have of late years been Hccustomed, It is noticenb^. 
that there are many instances both of young and establish^ ^ 
painters from whom much might have been expected, but' 
from whom little has come, One or two young men hare 
come suddenly to the front, while others who fuU 

of }>roniise have as suddenly disappeared. As to Ifie general 
character of the pictures, what is at a first glance most striking 
is the want of interesting subjects, or, in other words, the 
want of imagination, except such part of it as finds expres&ion in ' 
l!ind<<C8pe and portrait. It would seem that the tendency of 
English art as hero represented is to aim at reproducii% reality with 
good workmanship more than at grappling with ambitious subjects; 
lo strive after technical skill moro tnan imaginative force, ,,Thia 
teiideiicy Cannot be called altogether disappointing. Of course the 
highest form of art is reached when toehuical excellendb is johied 
with deeper qualities, and acts as the well-traiued slave of thb 
poetical mind. But this combination is rare indeed; and it must 
be reiiiernbori'd that tho great painters have all learned to paint 
well in the first instance, and that it is far (^sasier to credit 
self with a vast imagination that cun dispensu with oxoctitiMe in ' 
drawing or colour than it is to learn patiently the nearest possiblo'' 
approacli f.o that exactitude. Fur tho rest tho Academy walls 
present as usual many hideous, but possibly inevitable, contrasts 
of incongruous pictures placed close together; while some mm|ual 
and obviously needluas occentricities of hanging and painting serve 
to indicate a lively sense of humour in the powers that rule the 
Academy. 

Taking a general view of the rooms, which is all that can be 
attempted at pix'Seiit, we come upon Mr. Millaisb much* 
talked-of “Yeoman of tho Guard’* (52), a portrait i^^bich 
from its colour alone it is impossible to help at once seeHg, 
and of which we reserve all detailed criticism. A portraili by 
Mr. Ouless of Miss Ruth Bouverie (13) is remarkane as the 
painter’s firsl attempt in this partic^r line. Mr. Uoodall also 
appears with success in an unaccustomed line in his cattlp-piecc, 

“ Glencroe ” (2), while Mr. Pettie and Mr. P. F. Poole are in 
ditferont kinds too theatrical in “Hunted Down” (28) and 
“ Leading the Blind ” (37). Mr. Dicksoo’s “ Harmony ” (14) wiR 
be more admired for colour and drawing than invention. Mr, 
Graham has “ A Glint of Sunshine ” (46), Mr. Marcus ,Btono 
“Sacrifice” (51), and Mr. G. A. Storey “ The Old IJpmp-Room 
at Bath ” (67), of all of which we hope to speak later. 'In Gallery 
II, Mr. I.»ong’s large picture, “ Au Egyptian Feast” (83),^will at 
once attract attention as the only subject picture of gi^t im¬ 
portance of the year; and in this the interest da archmological 
rather than human. The picture, which represents J^e close of 
a banquet with the guests seated in a semicircle, 'whUw two^ slaves 
drag a mummy round to remind thoni of deatii, has many fine 
qaalities, and shows much study and improvenicnf in the paintsTit 
One cannot say ns much for Mr. B. Riviere’s “ Legend of St. 
Patrick ” (70). There is a lovely “ Study of Flow^^s by M. 
Fantin (74), and on the opposite wall to Mr. Lonjfa picture 
hang “The Seasons” (i 17-120), four panels, by Mr, Alma 
Todema, executed in one of the winter’s happiest Aloods. In 
the same room are portraits by Mr. liVatts and Mr.' HiqjkmooNl 
(125,131). Miss Konerwein and Mrs. Joplinjf'aw h^ as else¬ 
where well represented in tho same line (73, 74). Petrie’s 
“ Knight of tho Seventeenth Century ” (96) will intetesting 
both ft)r its intrinsic qualities and l^use it is, the likpo^ss of a 
fvell-known and popular author. Here ^0 is “ WQr 4 ^om the 
Missing” (126), one of the best of Mr. Hook’s c^ntriottrions. 

In the Great Gallery, among the figure pictures, we may in thia 
cursory view point firsi to Mr. Long’s gracef^ “ Ancient 
(163), Mr. Orchmdsonf “Queen of the Swords ” (iMli Sir d&bu 
Gilbert’s “ CarcBnal VFolsey ” (201), Mr^; Bettiefs “ awrd and 
Dagger Fig]it;^”*'<203), and Mr. spm fim^Teuiysoa 

(215), and contrast tlmir valtu% aegyeef of metit im the com¬ 
plete and almost, demerit bf Mr. M. Ward’s 

“WU^ III. «t (197) and Cope’s “jSpring 


n 





^ ( 230 ). impression on aafciiwjh^ Iftto*; 'tilese 

two prodmHaiObe iMt here at ledift a goftl i»ac|j(id; here < 5 #a ' 
tomite .ihft| there is no futther ‘ 1 ^, lo^hinj^, 

“ Reflection(259)^1^0, Wa ,1^ ieebfe a 
thinif is Ininiaa biitjriifiitian. A portrfti t i“iP«^cOX 272 ) 

Cornell^ %I>»a 4 (Laud othei'SHi'*^ scatbV* wcasiuOuless. Watts, I 
Biohrtjfeid*^a<69, 3^7^81), and from Sjr V. (rraiit (202, 263). Mr. 

who CAu HC-irco^-Jw said t«) have appeared on the 
,'Alfcdeinv'Ifrafis Wore tlii=) \earil<^lias piodneed, in his portrait of 
'|£u01S J(«'ofst«r (^5), a “'tnl.'iusfwoik wJiicb oomniands attention 
Ulr. Worrifev’a poitr.iit of “ The Countess of \Vharnelifle” 

(S4C^uflerflJroin beia;; luini' too liigh. Among the landscapes, 


"'Mr* tel.ais’a‘^‘ S oaad of Muiiv Wateis” (273), whieli to our 
niijliimsaiilU’ hard, willpiobably attract mo&talteuliou. I 
In ^ “Music L^'S'on” (209) Mr. Ijeighlon has guen us an 
eXquiftife* piece of jlruwiag uud coloiu-, the loveliiies-* of which 
goes fiu* to atoau for the unlovelino'^s of many things which hang 
nearih ^ 

Jii (Jallerj IV. wc ranv for tho present note Mr. Marks’s 
^*‘Tbe ‘^wicr and tho Tly^’ (313% n work whicli Is, we tliinit, 
inferior TO a Rinnllor one in the (treat (lallery (246); Mr Cail 
IfoflV clover ffrm-e pioco, “A Tale of Two (hniquesis” (332), 
Mr. Mii|p Fisher's charming laudsciipo (3(14)» -'l^- lirid.;ni'ius 
‘‘?)n the Nile’’ (344); and Mr. Phil. Morris’s “ Ifi'u of the 
Manor *'^^74). Jiesides those wo have woiKs liom Mr. Ticalie 
(379^ Mr. Hook (337, 3«So), ami Sir , 1 . Cllb^‘rt “ Doje and 
n^iloiH of Venice” (366), who is boro, us far «s c-oloiir iroes at 
least, more fortunate than in hn Liver woik ain'ulv aoiRod. In 
aitJ “ YfS,” hy .Mr. 3Iilliiis (409), a worh whh li "eouis 
'foa hiimodly oxocated ; a glow my eieain; soeim on a nuir, 

Arundjer’ (432), by Mr. Vieat Oolo, close to winch n a morning 
river scon»»tof far <piioU*r lone, “ Xewc isIIc-ou-Tmio ” ( nO» % 
.Mr. Johmflfcloiinor; and a lender piece of Mr. Jt mghtous work. 
^'Iloinowara*’ (452). Calling attention also to Mr. Wallei’s 
“ Home*’ (453) and Mr. A. Moore’s *' A lleider ” (4(10!, vnc go on 
to Oallory V J. Here we should nolo Mj, PojuterV iliploma pic¬ 
ture, “ThoFortimo-Tellor” (503), Mr. Linnoll .Seiuors “ Autumn 
Mr. lii^Luore’s sen-^iiece (489), .and Mr. Oidess’s tine poi- 
tmil, perhaps bis tmest, of ibo “ Kigbl Tloa. Kussell (iuvnoy, He 
owicr of Loudon ” 1496). Mr. (Mlhrop has .1 good study of 
French peasants '‘After AVork” ( and Mi. Watson 

Niced two #lever figure studies (516, 536). Mr Watts’s “ Tlie 
rbve” C566), which "returued not again any more,” i.s. however, 
thd taoai slTiking ]>ictnre in tho room, arJ his much poclica] 
foeiibg b^^side8 technical worth. 

!^kro ia much true feeling nLo in tho liiplych of tbs stou 
lofStiiLh (574-576), contributed to (Tallei> VII. by Mr.'I.M 
Jlooliif, a young pai»iler who seeius to lian' studied llie works. 
^Mr. Uuruo-JoneH to good elloct. Jn tlu' same room aie Mi. 
Alma IWema’s “ lletwecn Hope and I’e.ir'’ (*597); tsiynor 
Tito (’’ouLis “Introduction'’ (013), a clever work in the 
FSrenlsli school; Mr. Hthofor’s “ hetme m Komo' (623), .an 

equally clover nttcmjit in tlie school of fsonor Foitany; Mr. 
Odoclall’s “ Water-(kirrier8 in ICgypt” (614); and a completely 
^oh.»^lnlHg wood-Bccuc wnh figures, “ Snow in ypimg ” (O403, by 
Mr. iJoiPghton. Leaving a^ulo lor tho pie'^ent tho Water t’olours, 
weiind in the Lecluro Hoorn important work.s bi Mr. lirett, 
Ilay” (946); Mr. IMiilippolcaiix, tho ‘‘Alma ’ (937); 
Mr, Ijlorkomcr, “ Lcr Hittgan^ ”*(916); and Mr. Yeames, “ Am\ 
Uobsart" (1029). ^v. Fildes is hardly as successful as he should be 
ill'*Playmates” (1059); while Mr. U. W. Macbeth, in hi^ “ I'oUito 
, Harvest in the Fens (1031)1 bus reached a combmation of ev- 
ceHenciB'in invention and skill which he has never before attained. 
Probjibiy the ^roat attraction of this roam will bo louud, not among 
the paintings, but in the tine sculpture of Mr. Loighton, who, like 
se^W other artists, includingM. Odrome, has tried his hand at the 
obisH rafter long devotion to the brush, and has produced as a first 
result fee figure of an “ Athlete Wrestling with a I'ython ” (1466), 
whioii, in spita of some faults of execution, will be I'ouud to con- 
ti^n'iqiuoh sirengtU and beauty. This is faced by u lerra-cottA 
WiwV qf M. HaIou, “lino iloulonnaiao alluiUuit son enfant” 
(1416^'^ Bubjeot^which this artist has perhaps now resorted to 
ofewfenough. In Gallery X. we can only note m passing a pretty, 
but Ackv, lAdsoape by Mr. Ijeador (1348); “ The Dniicing lioar” 


to, we cannot now speak at any length Hut, 
wiAUBtrating our description of it as the complement of 
tb« ^7 briefly point out that there, in some 

oTthe mteimportant oontnbutions, imagination, instead of having 
rmbjmwS for the 'salm of workmauship, has, if anything, 
wdifAiy traSunels. Mr. Bui*ne*Jones, however, to 
we particularly refer, is a painter so unusually strong 
in otbqr diry^ona that be may aiToid to lay himself open to the 
<:)ni^idn certain faidts in drawing. In what uirection, if any, may 
of Mr. Whistler, whose productions occupy a good 
V 4 l^^eP sjbn afMn samlFGaUery, we have not yet been able to de- 
^ut to this and other more interesting questions we hope 
Siindttr'tetetarn. a, 


jot fen pr^fest yeat^ulA 


Ifefe heen nwpteaing interest. 11115 , howeve®, was in 
he.' 'PlulJjrer, who^4is far as uppearancos went, had improved even 
mom than Olwimant during the winter, failed to stetm ibo neces- - 
sary course of tiuining, and after every eflbrt hud in vain been 
made to get him fit in rime, he was struck out of the race a ivnek 
ago. The absence of the son of Adventurer and Lina was a som 
disappointment to many who believed that he would this year 
retrieve the laurels he lost in tho Middle Jbirk and Dewhurst 
n.itc<i, uud turn the iahlc'^ on his conquerin’ in both thoste events. 
Still the Hiippiu‘t*')si>r(.’hamrtnt could ahvav'i xndulgo therceoUectioil 
th it their ch.impiuu bc.iT; Plunger more decLively m the Dewhmi^ 
Plnli', uvi'v a loiisfcr cour’^c and at more dinodviintiigeouB weights, 
than 111 the Middle JhirK Plate; and tluuiLi'h the hou of Mortemi'r f 
and Ar.uic.iriu has not mown ub much ns mlglit have been wished, 
vet he hns never bteu nmiss during the winter, and his stylo 
ot going and tlm manner 111 which he has done his work have loft 
nothmg to bo <li“^iivd. Tho form of Jjiuly Goliglitly, on ber 
HoncuBter running, was perhaps tho best of tlm year. iSIih won 
tho C'liinip.ioMo St.ikes in a common canter, Chiimant never being 
abliitolue with her; and she beat A'orni'uil for tho Wentworth 
.M.ikts with equal eISC. Then I’nmo that ternble finish for the 
Middlo Park JHato in vvliich rhaumiit, Pellegrino, Plunger, and 
Lady (lollglitly itin loeked toLO'fher, Jicnls only separating them as 
they pas imI the |mi,'c's clmir. Loid baliimuth’s beautiful 
lilly Was earning the c\triMiio weight, and the gallant effort 
she made lor victory was too iiiucli lor her. Very un- 
witjciy she was brought out again on the following day 
(<»r the Piendergnst Stfd f*, and could huully riii.so a gallop against 
riun‘’or and P.diu Mowu*. It is much to be foiircd that tho 
Midtilo Paik Plate sirii'g]«‘ vmis too much lor J/ady (lolightly, 

I List as under Very BiniiUr circmii'il me* a it piovod too much lor 
Minsliirie. These gu i< two-vear-olil pii/es .iro tempting, no 
iloubt; luit the attempt tv) cany the p* u titles for prcvioits suc¬ 
cesses in tlum ih extu'inely lia/aifloiis. Lady (iolightly, like 
Sunshine, liid done a t.iir '■eiHuih wmk beloio llio Middle }*aik 
Pliiti ; and jiiiL .is ^li<‘ was lx cviming entitled to a little lost bhe was 
called on tv> pnioriii u hauler 1 t'lk than imv sho Inid provioiialy 
.Lccomplisbud. If 13 to bo leari d that we bhiill never again m o 
this bcautilul liiiy in the ionu she displ.ivtd In&t September. 
Pellegiiiio, who came out Irudi at tho SccdihI October Aleiting, 
itcoived ()lbs. ami ii liead biaiiiig iieiii t’h.iin.int; but tbo Duko 
ot Wtstiniiister’s lioit.e io<dved likolv to make gieiler jmpruveiueiit 
(rnm two to lliiee v c ii^ than )us vmlor, and llio'-ccoiid iiiouting 
ol the pair was imticipjl. d wiih iniuh inlfuiat. Tiie absence of 
Pi‘ 11 * .^iino from the'J wo'riiou-arul In U 1 was not caused by any 
louhis us to Ills cajtai liy to (listir'' uipIi himself, but simply 
ih'Cause his tiaiiK'v bad, or tlumght li<* had, an eipnllv good repre- 
-.entali’ve ui .Munei, who could cairv the (fro,\euor ctihmrs at 
iNcwiiiarkol, while pcllogimo was le-Jirved Ibi the JJ«ih\. Aloritir 
had never nm m puhln before ’ i-t W » dpi mLiv', and noth'ug Ihoro- 
Ibre vv.is known as to Ins nierils hy the out atle world, save that ho 
was II big Btriding huiNo wlio seimied espi ciidly adaided to the 
llowloy Mile. Of c )urhe, liowevei, it was kiiow'ii nt home m 
what relation ho slood to Pellegiiao; ami, on public runuiug, 
uiilo''S lie was very nearly Pellej-imo’s ef|unl, Im could have little 
cluuico of bisiling Chamant, and tlum < nly on tho assumption that 
tho son of Palmer and Ijiuly Aiilley lind improved Biuce Lat 
year in a much giculer ratio than his Middle Park Plato con¬ 
queror. iVrhapB It w'as poBsiblo, by tue help of Julius Orasar, to 
obtain u vSiill inort' truutwenthy clue to tlm real merits of Morier. 
No better trial borso tluu Julius (\esir could be obtained at tho 
present moment. Ho beat Tom het lii<;L woek without an oflbrt, 
giving him 2 3 lbs.; and Touchel s trionda eonsider him a high-class 
thno-yoar-ohl, w'oith supporlmg lor the Leiby. There could bo 
liLtlo dilliculty, thoreloio, ill uscui Uvining through JuIiub (Jtcaar 
whethor Moner and Pellegrino liiive not superior claims to con¬ 
sideration among tho hor.ses of their year. JIusidea Chamant, A 
ihingL’roiiB oamlidato wns eujipliod by France in tho person of 
I IStruchiuo. This tinoly-bicd son of ILrmcsaii and Old Maid had 
won two good races nt Paris within the last few wfifeks—the one 
over a course of a mile and a half, the other over u course of two 
luih’S. There w.is also this to be uiid lor him, that hkt owner, 
impressed with tho great chance ho po^ssessed in the Fngfish Two 
I’bouaand, had withdrawn him from the Poule d’Fssai—the cor- 
roapondiug, but less v-aliiable, race in Franco—which was decided 
lost 8unday at Paris. For this event Yerneuil, the stable com¬ 
panion of Chamant, and, according to trustworthy report, bis 
equal this year, if not hiu superior, was a competitor; but he was 
so easily bimten by Foutninebleau, neyer being ablo apparently to 
live the' p.acc nt any part of the I’oce, that thu.^sitiou of Obamant 
for Wednesday’s contest was naturally shaken. On second 
thoughts, however, it seemed safer to trust to the highest public 
form shown in England in 1876; and the prestige of the 
winner of the Middle Park and Hewhurst Plates was too great 
to bo overthrown by cwlluteral running in France. 

in short, Chamant by the merit of his hast two-year-old perfom- 
ancGS, Morier on the strength of private reputation, and Stte^iiiio 
by virtue of the brilliant victories he has gained this season, appeated 
to hold all their competitors sate, and the remainder of the not 
over large field were principally judged with reference to their re¬ 
spective chances of running into tnt tlurd plaee« Silvio and Warren 
Hastings could hardly be expected to have niade an improvement 
of two stone in a fortnight j the gigantic Thundorstoue, despite 
'ten-lengUiB victory over Mife^ua and his ruiniog Palm 
Flowar to a neck, #dmd from the preiodloe which ^waya existe 
againstehoteias of almopialfetei The ttcnrsf coiM ordywim that 
he had'ftn^MdhfeTMiddle Park well up with the teadiug 




division 4 and wJiAt merit wnrht hnve^jittach^i to,fbe Mtmk j&iiii: 
IjiB secrind tolaeo io the CKamp<Kjfne Stakes at ll»acaater, in fron 
of ShiUelairb and Chwuaot, eould no long-er be set up in the f(W( 
of fho ftiibseqnent porformancoB of the lattor. ^ FineJly, thnufr) 
Brown Prince pined a auditable victory over Pirat at the rof;en 
Omven Mfeetiuir, it would have been ovei-Paupino to infer more 
from that victory than that the good-loolcin^r eon of lA'^iiigton 
would U’preeeiit Afnerira creditably in tbo '(’>vo 'J’hoMsund. All 
intcrCrtt, in abort, centred in tliy two Fictich hoi'si'a, and tlio 
^oliuiry antwironipt' who wafi bclhuM^d CHpable of nphoJunig: the 
■^honour of Ku/^laiul a;j:ninnt such furmulabh! I'of.j. 

The majority of the oJovt-n runnel’s—the Held irndnilin,?, 'm addi¬ 
tion to those wchave nuintioned, Kinj^sclcro iind tin* \'olli'lla ocilt— 
were saddled in the’paddock near the stiitid, tlif priiicipil iibscntoc 
bein;.r Mormr. In the <l.iys of Mr. Merry the fJussh-y hur^tes uHcd 
ftlways to be saddled at the Ditch sl.ibics, iind wo hiippusc the 
custom is to bo kept up iiodcr tliopivscul The. Duke of 

WestuiinHleve hoiNo ivniaincd riUMniritc U’p to the fall ol’ the. llaff, 
the confidence of his IVioml.s in bi.s reported hieli (rial with Julius 
O.xvar being unbounded ; but (Hiiiniitiil ran him very close, and 
the iippearauco of Ihu Middle Park Plate. wiiunM* i>{ne tbo uluio^t 
satisfaction to those who saw him in the pnldoek. tStracliino, on 
tbe other band, went buck on its Vin,:/ made Kiiown that since his 
arrival at Nb-wmarket Im bad di'Vtdoped a vev\ misty temper, Pos¬ 
sibly the Past wind bl.tv, ic"; iicmss Newmarket lle.it li was not to his 
taste.i jlop('s w'illi a '-iv-ije di.-position are seddoin to bo truslialj 
and ffiouefi lio iaul! cmild be ionr.d w ith Sinu'liiiie'.-i condition, 1 he 
nui/,/de lie \vi»iv lebi ,i i ilc, and ;^;ne rise to oiiiimujs inis/ivinj's, 
The I’oniaindev allv.teled entiijcOMlivoly liltlo allention. Thuiuler- 
fitomi and Diouii i'riiUM belli vvaiited inor*' time, it was }:eiU‘”ally 
thought; irnd.^'ilvio, if. aai eontideully hoped, would make .^onic 
amends lor hi i iiidjll'ereiiL disjda.y in the Oaven w’cek, Dord 
lahuoutb's repiV'JLiitiil ice was ihe pojujliir favonrito for a place, 
wliieli he I'.Mvly Mieeied. d in e.iiuin'r. The nnmb.irs of tbo eleven 
competitors Wens Iml. (cd with NcwuiavkeL piiitetim.lity, and the 
staricr bad no trouble, at the ,Al the appointed time, alinnst. 

to a nion mit, tile line' loll, and Aery soon the 1’buiide.r- 

htfiuo and ibe tliMjeping Moi’.cv were "een in (rout—the former in 
the Centro of the eem-i’, and tiic latter on the judge's 
hide. (Mianiant was on llie Stand hide, but ev'idenilA in 
no hurry to make bis way to the trout, mid befiire half 
the (li^l oiei! had been iiMveived it was plain that Ponnt 
(le hagr.mgc'a horse w.tir. pl-iiiu'* Avitli hia licild, mid AVfis 
puniiitrOver iIhih. .\t the llnsiies Moricr wa.s ni diflieultios, 
and Siiaclimo was laMien, and at ciiis point. Cliauumt wrested tlio 
lead Iroiii Silvio and llrnwii Prince, anil ciumj tlowu the hill 
pulling double. In the dip Jjord Palnioiith's hor.siA and the 
,\iiienc:in alti-inpted to le-aiii tlioir position; but here Gotaler 
gave Clm.n.int hi.s head, and the race wa.s over. Tbo Middle Park 
IMate, winner lelt. bis two opponents without an tHfort, and won in 
a canter wiilumt having ever been called upon to do his best. 
Brown Priijre 'r.iiueit .seeoiid honoiirs from Silvio by threo parts of 
n leunlh- -.’I me.litable pe.'b.rnianeu when his w’'!int of conditiou i.s 
token into nccoiinl --aiKl Mr. S.inford may bo congratulated on 
po,<5^essing a ibree-Yem-i.'bl of more tlinn oi’dinary uiovit. Silvio 
Hhowed, at anv rate, that bn is not so bad a.s bis rmiuiiig iu the 
Craven wiek f-.'emed {•> nmKo out, and how he managed toluaolho 
]h<“unial is a mvsiery. Cio-e up w ith Silvio was tliu VolUdla colt, 
with Monachns mid The Monk a.'s hi.s iinmedute. follow4ir3. In 
tbo e.vtreine lear w’«'re Timudersatone, Sliwchino, and Morier, while 
Warren llnstiiips was pulled up. The utter defeat of the 
favourite was naturally the principal topic of c(mvcrf'ation after 
the race, aud explmrUimis wern as plentiful iw usual. It 
was roundly asserted that the Duke of W estniilister's horae was 
lame at the post, and, if that were so, wc need not look further 
for the cause of his diricomlilure. But he certainly did not look 
lamo after the race, and it uia.y bo that soino uiistakti had been made 
in his trial. This is by no means the iirst occasion, however, on 
which priv^ito reputations hiivo h.id to give way to public per- 
formancea; mid those who inalce a rule of sticking to public form 
have Uttd all iho best of the bargain this time. 

Ifho" result of the Two 'J’liousaiid cau hardly fail to have an im¬ 
portant eHbait on the prospects of the Derby, llxperience has shown 
tliat the winner at Xewrnaa’keL has often to put up with an inferior 
position at ICjisom, but in most cases saii.slactory reasons can be 
assigned, Princ6 Charlie was u roaa»r, MiicpTegorandOamballowero 
Wie on tho Tterby Day, mid Ptdj-arch—well, it is iiiipoa'^iblo 
to say why Petrarch w^ne only a bad fourth in the l^erby of 
1876. It certainly does seem beyond a doubt that Cbamant, if 
nolh'itg hajipcns to him between the present time nncl the last 
NVndnertdny in May, inusl again beat all that hnished behind him 
at Newmarket. Sio donbt llxero are other formidable opponcuta 
against whom he will have to contend. IVllcgiino has something 
more than a private reputation, and may piH)ve a lesa disappoiui- 
ing cbampiim for Kussley than the disgraced Morier. Kob Kay 
won his Iwo eiigagementa os a twiv-year-old in brilliant style, and 
few horses will I'sceive a closer scrutiny in the Epsom paddock 
than the tine-looking son of lilait Athol and Ooluiuba. If Eon- 
tainebleau mns, he will unquestionably bt)'second favourite, and 
may even press Cbamant dose for first position \ but lie may very 
likely run for the French Derby, which ia quite at hia maroy^ and 
in that cm he will hard^ be seen at Epsom, Anyhow, Ol^stnAnt 
bida be aafermidaUa m the Derbjraa ha wan in the. Two 
tbouaMd, «a 4 tfc^eliaoiM tJWi l»»*k tejia 
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there to welcome the King w^ure seddened .by ithlAt 

b'ernan CHballero, the great woman-novelist (# Spaing 
los&ly ill iu tho palace of the Alcazar, where many yp^a 
Isabella hod made over a suite of aparLajents to her we/ Lwflhe'^^^ 
of .\pril .«<he died, and her lo.ss b very deeply ftd(^S8ffi£ii4,yb;8rej 
in f«i)ito of the strong party-Indiefs and nrejudices wbi(^ 
her books,.«ho was generally and deservodly populftriif 
excepting Trueb/i, sho was tho njo.stufiliouulaiid the mostOathoKc 
of modern iSptwiish writers, and Iho national and CatKo^ potty 
lire naturally loudest in their expresaions of regret mid admitpion, 
IKit bi'sidca and boyoujt her (to u^e 

native word) and her Ultramonlanisni, she had certa^ real gifta-, 
and qutililica of gi iiius wliicli may "w^oU make her lo!?s felt 
tlmso in her own country to whom much of her 
treiuely distasteful, aud still nioro by the roadiug pi(h&.'hf 
coiinlricH, u!ive,vf*d by llie pii.ssionato political question^||.ifeud^n 
Spain. IJer name Inis loJig been more or low know'n in l^glaruA 
It is now, imlend, hi.\(tvn ueirs since the At/mAm/A 
dr.nv attention to her principal books, atid shico then we hfttfe 
olbor nolift s of her, while seven or eight of her stones 
tjiiii';! ited into EngJi.sh by Lady Wallace, jMi»3 RetheU*^^^' 
uLlifr.4. ll cannot be said, liowever, that Hies© IranslatiaBB 
luid any great foicceys, and il may bo doubted w'hethtr her^bomes 
e.m ever pruiluco their full efl'ect except upon a ^jfKnihh roadw. * 
The greater the toreipn render's kiiovvlcdgo of Spnin^And Spanish, 
life the better he will be able to approcinUi Fornaii (jaballotv); but 
upon tliohd whoso imaginations have never Wn touched by .'lhp. 
present beauty of Andaluh'uvn skies or b) the past roumii^'Of. 
Spiini.di history ^hc will m»ko very liltlo iinpres&'wjp Oft a nov^lJj^' 
pure and .simpie; while her lack of tho higher intclloctiml /aciit- 
tU'3, of tho pliilosopliical power and brtsjtdlh to which W are, 
iiccustoUK'd in other fcioalo novelcsUi of the day, will olvlJlys pre¬ 
vent her taking the highest place as a Uloniry artu^. But a» a 
painter of Spanish iiiaiujors, of the life of rich ami poor.'-ttiwn foly 
and country foil, in »-iinny Audaliiaia blie i.s unnvaUoda^nd for 
that minonty oi readers who iu reading a novel me contnut to^ 
dwell iii'ou conver8.ationB, scenes, i.sohitcd characters, 
intricacy of plot or novolt} of thought, she will Jmvo a pei^tiJijal 
charm. No one has rendered the sal vlnflA/Lts—lh© lively, wiity, 
proverb-sprinkled talk of thi'. South—as sho has. Trusta^iaa 
rivalled her in landscaue-painting, and thora is nothing in Oabal^o„ 
more crisply, delicately touched th.an his Basqim OTcluu^ mid 
llo-sliing Northern stroama; but in the reproduction of thdf’ vv|im 
ill© sarcasm, the chatter of tho Spanish punaaut or butarffttmSf mus 
has no equal, and her pages must live us long as the fmai^ar 
aspects of Spanish life are dear to Spanish people. ’ 

(Juriivusly enough tbi.s most. Spanish of Spanish autholB woa ilt'' 
her lather’s sido Herman by birth. Towards the end of tho^l|st 
century the sun of a Hamburg merchant was fteut out to Cadis ta 
louru busiuebs in bis lather’s' baukiug-hoiiso in thattown^- 
took root thcri\; became ii Ciitliolic; and, after marrying a 
lady of high birlli, made himself known in otlier countnea aa ik 
learned and devoted student of tho eiu'ly literature of fihd- 
Ikminsula, To him we ovvo an excellent coUoctiolj^^of early 
dramas, Spanish countevpavts of Qanamr Gwton and ( 7 or&oid!tKr,’ 
be.sldcs a book of selectiona froiti Spanish poetry in gene^, th«r 
Fioi’estn da Rimna Aiifiqms il© beoam© a niomber 

of tho Spanish .Academy, while still retaining dost) relala^ with 
Germany and Gi rnian scholars. Muller dedicated hie SS'nmwortk 
dd Cid to iiiiu ; Scluick ninked hiiu with Lessing aid ' 

critical faculty ; while, since his death, an interesting m^ott of 
him has been publishud by Br.N. Julius, iu tlie Genuail^$tion of 
Ticknor’a Ilistunj of Spmush Literaiiirfi, HijMvifo^ & ’of 

the Spanish aristocracy, was, says report,^ author'''m her 
youth, out mainly remiukable after W marriage foi her udlfehdfeg 
(Catholicism. Their daughter Cecilia Bdhl we FaberJ^^ bgrii jyii 
1797, inherited her piutnls' gift,3 and waysfof thinj^ife , 
in tenser degree. Spam and Catholicism have l^o thioi^hMjp^ 
ruling pussions of her life. They are the unchanging of' 

all her books. Tu them ore to be traced, on 
JailhfuluesB and vigour with which she has drawn 1^' ‘ 

together with the atmosphere of gitice and chanu 4 ^^ArJ|^yft^. ' 
ail her books, aud which wu owe .to her uufaiffilip^»y^^^ ^ 
subject; on tho otheo^ band, nor 'Wt^t 
her over-sentimentalism, her love for 
points, and her provoking habit of keeping 
wliile her chamatei's argue against ^ <. 

^^ the new ideas.'* From her fi^er, howlyer, s|^ 1 (^|;^t^j 1 ^ 
sides these tendencies, a taste for gead^ V 

Spain, while her natural mastery oveif Gannan 
once to a wider field of culture than ia^nUnari^^lil^ifeiwUl to; 
Spanish ladies Heltfirst novel, The 
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paper in 185I1 her Bjut puhliahed novel, and uoquefitiotiably her | 
greatest hooK. It hrought her at once into iroineiise repute with 
natioiud and orthodox Spain. As \v«s tho .case Vitli Trucba, her 
hiter boohs 'Wpre published at the (Queen’s exj^flse ; she was at one 
time govdmoBS to'the Hoyal childrei), while ever biiico her ialUer’e 
death, she has occupied the roonaa gmutod her hi the Alcazar. To 
her charm of maimer aud charaotor both Sjmniards and I'uroignors 
testify, and from a passage iu IVfy Herbert’s 7 y«^ir<’S.‘{Joas o/Hp/iin 
we get a, gliui||;8e of a' pcihonal trait which has left its 
mark in many of her hooks, nolably iu the deuuneialions 
of hdljl-fighting whicli occur in the (raviuta and eiaewherc. , 
l^pciikiug of a’fnsit to her iu Seville, Liufy Herbert sa)'8:— 

(»reat <lria]fi and sorrows hnvc not fliininoil Iho fuo of her •jfniiis or 
extinguubcij ouo ^park of tlie ebunLy wliidi oxtunds itA-ii to all 

Uint snHur. Ucr U'ndorue-'i IovmiuIh udiiiiuIa, unrurlnttaUly a i.iic virtue 
ill Spain^is one of her niarki'd tliiii Hilrrihtic'^. Slit* has lult 'jy bu'u tryiu*? 
to esi»blif.b a Sovioty in SfViJlc for (la* [irevonliuti of crutlU to 
after |i>« inotlol of tlio I^indon oiu*, mi<l oft<*M told oni* of our p niy tlmt hln’ 
neWjf lelt her homo without pn\> inj' that bho might not, bco or heur imy ill- 
UitagO to God’* creatures. She id no lougiT young, hut .still )»o'.rrw*s tnices 
of a beauty which iu former yearn inude her iho admiration ot tla-Court. 
Her plAyfulncs* and wit, always tenipen d by :i kind thoughlfulnoss for llio 
froling* of nihor*, and her agroeahloius^ in <‘•)nvor^ntloIl, .“fjem only to hava 
Ineivascd mih lengtiieuod exporiem r of pooplo and thing-'. Nothing was 
pleasanter ihifri to sit in the isinn'i of Iht litil»* druumg room and hear lior 
pour out ane^ote after anmloic of h)iuni.sh life ami Sp,iiii.'.li pt-i uliaiilie.s, 
esjtceidlly among the pour. 

In l86C the Madrid edition of her work.s li.nt n 'icheJ sovoiiteon 
volume*, some of which luc occupied by sevonil short stories, and 
oue by a w'(*lcom(! collecliou of popular tales ami voim s. llor 
more important stories are the Guviotrij Ln Familiu dc Almrviht, 
Eliif, Cieviencia^ and Vohn- liolorvh. Of these the (xaiioiu btands 
easily first. ,^h« did not pttbli.ilt it till .she vvns past lifty - a fact 
worth noting in the .*»iatlslu‘3 of authorship—.*0 that the hook has 
few', if any, crudities of stylo, ami is mavLed throughout by the 
ease of touch and fulness ol lualerhil wliich oiio might expect in 
the mature work of one wlio lu natural gifts had added a long and 
close* ac(iuftintaih<'^ with the varied society around her. It is the 
Story of n sentimeutal young (lertuan doctor thvovvji by chance 
i»l,o the midat of u little ISpanisli village, vvheic, as ill luck 
wouhl have it, ho fulls iu love with the exi^uisiie voice and 
bizarre hettiity' of 11 fisherman’s daughter, Ln (x(uiula. davwfa 
means prop<*rly and the nickname, ii.s ujipllud to Marisahidu 

by tlio Impish boy of the story, points l i .mo of thoa* bar.sh, 
tmgularj unsympathetic natures which, when nniicd with bt'anly 
ot some jpowerful natural gift, seem made for the torture of tho e 
most intimately concerned with lliem. lifaria's voiee, ;is she sii.gs 
the wild monotonous/ow/rmm in I he de.-erted coin cut garden, i.s 
the.first thing about lier to impress tho young (lernian suscopliblo 
- alike to Diiiaic and maidens, lie stays three years in tin* villnge, 
and then, in the absence ef any more e,.Y(*iting lover, Maria says 
Yes, and tho two are married. Hut of the cupucili**;'. of his vviftos 
fierce and passionate nature Stein knows iK.iliing. Ho had 
developed her voice and taught her music, for which services 
Maria repays him with a certain anioiint of fi lend line.-, s which 
Stpin takA for love, little knowing how utterly foreign to nil the 
girl’s instincts and ways are his moonlight wooiii:.’' .'lud talk of 
the infinite.” For three years after their marriage Maria’s cha¬ 
racter remains veiled and half developed, and Stein is simply and 
ignorantly Imppy. Then chance and a generous patron, who is 
struck by Maria s voice, carry them to Seville, and the tragedy of 
tho book b»?pos. Through the kiudne.ss of their powerful friend 
the t)uke do Almansa, the husband and wife urc introduced to 
nil the best society in Seville, Maria sings in the opera wdth o\lui- 
Didinury 8nccc>8, and Stein, delighU^d with Seville, grateful to all 
who show him kindness, and intoxicated with his v^ifes tiiuni}iii, 
teaph($, the height of happiness. Meanwhile, ono thing only iu 
her A0>PLlife touches Maria’s barren and impassive luiluic. “ How 
do you like S^illeP ” says 11 great Seville lady to her. I’lvtty 

wcfl," replied Maria. “Xnd what do you think of tho (Jathe- 
dralP .*^Too large.” “ And of our beautiful gardens? ” “ Too 

small.*’ “^hen—is it you like best?” “ The hulhA At 
tho critical moment of the first ball-light to which tlie Puke takes 
bisho^tur^ to watch the ellect of the sight upou Maria. 
For the first time ftflnee her arrival in Seville, he see.H lAime anima- 
tioi^ in ber face, tStein, sickened by the sight of the maddened 
oninMtl siiffrounded by a ring of bleeding horse.s, endeavouv-s to 
esciine bof&ro the final net of the corruh, iu which tlie bull, having 
put Lis slighter antagonists to flight, is to cope with IVpe Vera, 
the most iSmous matador iu Seville. Hut Maria, “all lier soul in 
her eyes,” tefdfifn to go.. “ Am I a nervous girl ? ” she scornfully 
asks, and dtidr You afraid I sli^ll faiut P ” So Stein slips out alone 
to n Quiet laui^la round the sights of Seville. Meanwhile I’cpo 
■^ra^lkhQ^n'fttftdor, coming according to custom to salute dho 
President of the bull-ring and ask leave to give the final stroke, 
fbr the iliwt tiSio plerc^es Maria sitting by tue**Duke’s side. After 
a few moments' of frantic excitement, the bull, rushing upon the 
d^nt and unmoved ma^or, receives his death-blow, and the 
multitude breaks into applause:— 

Pods Vert w^tced qnietfy acrosa the ring in the^dst of those frantic 
OUtbtfSM'Of passionate udtpiraiion.of that uuaniinonlkivatici), saluting with 
bU sword it light and lu token oCucknowtedgment. A ^uniph that 
dnbrutban dna Moman J^mpSror virotild have euviM 8caroel:^4^*d in him 
«i^r pride or Bhiggii^ . . ... . 

Iwa Duke pnk s parse of gold'aaoretly iftto Maria’a hands,, and she, 
Wrappinirjt in heir %idkerehi< it into dhe Hug., % )?epe 
VaiQSWed hii the gloiwes of hiatBaok eyiia otimtA with 

Ckr<«^Maria4 


The'<physloa| force and beauty of the man, tho excitement of the , 
scene, have roused all Maria’s dcJrmant passion, and the sequel of 
the story is easy to foresee. One night after the miera Pepe picks 
up Marla’s handkerchief, which she purposely lets fall, and at mid¬ 
night we have the characteristic Spanish rendezvous in the dark 
street “ where an oflicioua hand hau put out all tho lights ’’—-the 
powerful liguio of the matador leaning against the wall, the veiled 
form behind the rc/a or window-grating—wdiile Stein sleeps, happy 
in Lks wife’s successes. 'Tlie final catastrophe, and tho true and 
powerful irony of iMaria’s ultimate fortune.s, are managed with a'' 
skill and self-control in wliich many of tkiballero’s other novels J 
are stril*iiigly wanting. Wo have no w'bolesale deutU-sceno as in 
The Almreda Family, whore ruin and destruction overtake ft whole 
li'iusuliold down to ihe old watchdog arM the orange-tree in the 
patiti. Thu story ends as such a story would naturally end 
171 real lift*, and the lust impression is the cry of the teasing 
dwarf vvlio first guvo the nickname:— “ (uwioia /uw^es, Gui'iota 
e/rs, (niviotii serdj}.'^' In spile of Stein's broken heart, and 
the hmior of Pepo A’or.i’s last bull-fight, the book is far 
from huijig pure tragedy, and its ugly story is interwoven 
with the most lifeliku duscrlptions of Andalusian country folk, 
tliuir festivals, their beliefs, their ignorance, and their natural 
.•^uhlluly uud clovernc.s.s, togetlicr with pictures soberly aud ex¬ 
quisitely .sketched--save where every now and then an outbreak 
of L'llnununtuiiism wpoiLs the proportion of the whole—of tho dry 
.‘run-seurcht'd Andalu^iiau lundsuapt:, with the grey and blue greens 
of il.s fig.s uud olives, its vast convents from which tlie I’adres have 
depailed, ils licit of desolate sea-mar.shes, and its perpetual altor- 
ualion of g.*irdun and desert, bloom and barrenness. In the 
uecount.*^ of Hcville society, too long perhaps and too sleudorly 
euuueelod with tho main action of the story, tho Knglish reader 
‘will find constant uniiiseuieut in one or two cleverly-drawn curi- 
c.iLuiea of his own countrymen. JSir John Burnw*ood, tho rich 
owner of coal-minea. who comes to Seville determined to buy up 
the Alcuz.ir and liaiibl'er It stone by stouc to his esUto iu F.nglaml, 
and who is furious because (lie Chii]>ter refuses to sell him tlio 
bilver dish in which the Moorish king pn'sented tho keys of the 
city I0 its conqueror, iSl. Ferdinand; and Major Fly, with hia 
qualities as u bore, his propensity fur drawing-room boxing, aud 
lii.s belief in hia omnipoteuco over the fair se.x, are grolcsque 
indeed, but not witliout a certain trulh of fouudiitiou. The 
ordinary Spanish couiilrywoniiin's idea of Fnglaiid is well given in 
a passage in The Alcareda Familij. A returned soldier from tho 
War oi Indcpendenco has been giving lii.s family a licar.my account 
of I'ingliind aa a country of siniwdrill.-' and heretics, of black bread 
and altiirle.-s clmrchc.s, where there are no olives and tho sun iievev 
sliiiiC’i, .and old Tin Maria bieakD out into oxelamations ofpu.s.*nonate 
rejoicing over her own brighter fate:—“Oh! uivsunl Oh! my 
white bread, niy church, luy IJoly Mother, my faith, my Ho. 4 aiicl 
my country ! tiappy a thousand times I who was bom iu her 
aud by Divine mercy Hhall dio iu her 1 Thanks bo to Hod thou 
vva.st never in that land of IjcroLics, my son! ” 

Tlie Gariofa is perhaps tho only ono (;f Feninn Caballero’s novels 
whicli possesses u consistent and striking plot. Hut the reader 
will find evcellent character-drawing and dedightful scenes iu all 
I of them. Tho great landowner of the old school in Clemencw, “ with 
: his desolate overgrown houso vvhoro life goes on” always the same, 

I like tho Puter Noster and thoAve Maria; PadreNolftsco, ignorant, 
kind-he!i,rted, and shrewd m Pohre Dolores: the divote and un¬ 
oar Lilly Fliii, uud tho children who make the pretty chattering 
background of every story aud rival Trueba’s children iu their 
wealth of rhymes and legends—all are drawn with tho same clear 
outline, the .sumo tender and sympathetic touch. The two main 
impressions loft by tho permsal of tlicse interesting and remarkable 
booli.s on the mind of the foreigner ore perhaps, first of all, an im- 
prcbbiuii of the vast wealtii of poetical lualerial with which 
legendary Catholicism has eiidow^.d popular life in Spain; and, 
bccoudly, an impression of pecidiar subtlety and slu’owduefis in tho 
Spanish mind, siiiiimed up in a recently quoted saying of Schopen¬ 
hauer’s, vvliere he speaks of Hathasar Gracian as “ a son of tho 
subtlest of all nations.” In spite of all tho contradictory testisuonies 
of foreigners aud natives; m spite of the demoralization of the 
towns, of the iguoraiice and the tierce pas8ion.s of the peasantry; 
in spite of all the disturbing clfects which the inevitable Zeitgeist 
has brought into Spanish society steeped socially and religiously iu 
the beliets of tho middle ages, the poetiy and the subtlety are 
there. The Spanish people, far as they have lagged behind in the 
Fiiropean march, are still rich in head and heart, and nowhere is 
this made plainer than in the work, at once blind and cleax^^ighted, 
of the great writer just passed away. 


DREW’S NORTHERN BARRIER OF INDIA.* 


M b. DREW’S present occupation and the proximity of 
classical studies may have reminded him of the finmiliar 
Greek proverb about a big book. His present modest volume con¬ 
tains nearly everything likely to interest the ^nend reader who 
wants to kopw something of J^shmir and its dependencies* For 
details, and osnecially for geological data, the student is referred 
to the older and more bulky volume by the same author which we 
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reviewed ia these pages in OctoLer 1875- ijio Jeaujfcis tliat we 
have n much mote convenient and portable J^k thi^ the origima 
work, and tourists who imapne that Kashmir is onlv worth i visit 
for beauty of scenery and abundanoe ef game will fmd a good deal 
that is worth their consideration if they want to know abouHts 
populatioDi cliiniite. langnago, and ethnology. Mr. Drew does well 
to romirid us that the extent of this dependency, which was nracti- 
colly set up as a separate kingdom by Jjord llardingo in 1046, is 
equal to Englflnd and Wales put together, A considerable portion 
of it is uninhabited. Some parts are inaccessible; in others 
the viliugurs are as secluded during most of the year us those 
of the loneliest ii^wiss canton; while, as a continst, certain 
well-known tracts present a picturesque combination of wood, 
water, hill, and valley which hardly any other coimtry in the 
world can equal. There is probably, too, no other spot in which, 
as the author shows, three great religions come into such imme¬ 
diate contact. From a range of mountains lying to the cast of 
Srinuggur you may go west through couutrit« occupied by 
Mahonimedans only, as far as OonsUnlinoplo; east through the 
laud of lluddhists to the Yellow Sea; and south amongst Hindus 
as far ns Cape Comorin. Scarcely less remarkable are the distinc¬ 
tions nud subdivisions of races. Out of eight, five nro Aryan and 
three Tibetan. Hut it is curious that the mltis, or inhabitants of 
Baltistau, are Tibetans by race and Muspulmans by convemion. Of 
the live Aryan, three, the Ohiblialis, Kashmiris, and Dards are 
Mahonimedans, while Dogras and Faliaria are Hindus. Modern 
tourists are very apt to confound and overlook these fundamental 
points. 

Jnmmoo, the old, and still the winter, capital, which is only about 
tw'elio luiudred feet above the aea-levol, has bee.n the seat of a 
Hiudiio dynasty for more than a thousand years, and Sanskrit 
echoliij-H are well aware of the existence of a work called the Jloja 
Tararn/ini, which purports to be a history of the Kings of Kashmir. 
It contains, wo have evo^ reason to btdiovc, a large proportion of 
tradition and myths. The present races of Hindus arc either 
Do'^r.is or Paharis, the former ueing divided, as in oth»?r parts of 
Indii, into Brahmans, Uajputs, writers, shopkumiers, biirbcrB, and 
others, and two or three low castes. Here 5 lr. Brow makes 
spcciiil note of a certain caste called adding quite correctly 

that this term, with a very slight diUbreiice in pronunciation, does 
not ill tlie plains designate a caste at all, but israllier in the nature 
of a liwiiorilic addition. A Tlnikiir in Central and Upper India is 
a riiijpuol. Ju Bengal proper it incnns a Brubmiu, or at times 
a iiillior or an ancestor, it is not very easy to make out in 
what piirticiihu's the I’aharis, the other Hindu race, diil'er from the 
Hogras, except that the former are genuine mountaineers, and that 
.the Dogras seem to draw some lino between tliem. But whoever 
has sludiod the subject of caste in any part of India is well aw .ire 
that its rainiticatiuua nro endless, its canons elastic and perplexing, 
and its detimtiuna arbitrary. *Soaictimes a new subdivisian took 
its rise from the error of a liigh-c.aste damsel who encouraged a low¬ 
born lover, some four or five cenfuries ago; sometimes it was duo 
to the pressure of a despot who acted from caprice or settled policy ; 
sometimes it sprang from rivalry or persecution. But one main fact 
is patent in all these inquiries. Natives, as a rule, know little and 
caie less about the limits and observances of any caslo but their 
own. With rare exceptions, all such particulars are collected by 
the patient industry of inquirers like Mr. Drew. Why indeed 
shoiikl a native, especially olio of high caste, trouble himself with 
details about classes 'with whom ho cannot intermarry, ut whose I 
table he will not sit, and into whose carriage or cart, until the in¬ 
troduction of railways summarily put an end to some of the 
tyranny of exclusiveness, bo eilher dare not or will not enter ? It 
is rare to meet a Brahmin who can tell accurately the sub¬ 
divisions of the gi'eat Kuyost or writer caste of Bengal. As iu 
•other purls of India, Mahommedans in Kashmir keep up sub¬ 
divisions of castes ; but they are obviously the dc 3 tTudunt.s of 
Hindus converted under the green flag and ihe conquering sword. 
Some of the successors of the.se weak brethren still liavo u fumily 
idol, and formerly they were allowed to marry Hindu women of 
iv^helr original caste. Another fact noticed is that nil Kashmir 
Brahmans, whatever their occupation—copyi.st8, tailors, and cloth- 
fiellers-—retain the title of “ Pandit,” an appellation g(*nei-ully be- 
.stowe<l in other of India on Hindus learned in the 8bastras. 
Tlie llret native who over rose to tho position of a .1 udge of a 
High Oomt in India was a Kashmiri Brahman with the .aforesaid 
title, whose family, however, had descended, centuries back, first 
into Oudh, and afterwards into Lower Bengal. Mr. Drew adds 
some intei'esting particuloi’S in this volume about language and its 
varieties. The common IJi-du or Hindustoni will wrry most tra¬ 
vellers through the country, while Kashmiri itself is diflicult and 
anlnviting. All the chapters on race and their peculiarities 
will be found atti'octive to scholars, and not without their value to 
mere summer tourists who go to Kashmir for scenery, health, and 
recreation, or sport. But we prefer to the descriptions of wooded 
lakes and lovely villages those of the outlying provinces, as they 
carry us very far away from India and its phuns, and from its 
girdle of bills and forests. Skardu, Qilglt, and Ladakh, for in¬ 
stance, seem to difler more from JummCo or Srinuggur than these 
cities do from tho populous bazaars of the Deab. Gi|^t is iu reality 
only ip miles from Srinuggur, but the traveller takes nearly 
twenty-two days to get there, and goes over ap miles of roan. 
Beaders who bave^a strong digestion for atrocities triB here find 
an aocodnt of the doings of s, bloldtiifrsty despot named Oaor 
Babihan, a Mahommedan irbo Mld .bis owb s^nit the Sikbs, 
both before and dfrer the omnpi^ of this Sutlej 4 nd tiui 


This worthy personage, who was neither slain in 
battie nor assassinated by oppressed subjects, but died peace* 
abiy'ii|, own capital, was tbe father of Mir Wnli of GhitwL 
who caused J^iieutenant Hkyward to bo murdered in 1870. 

Mr. Drow^ dwells a good deal on the cHuiaIn and character¬ 
istics of tho dopcndenclea which he describes (u lying at the 
back of Kashmir; and they are more worthy of nitontiou than 
tho desultory campaigns or "tho ftitrigaes of a parcel of ruffians. 
It may be said generally’that all those pwts of the dominiuns oi 
tho Mtthrtraja aro, in point of rovenuo ood rasourcos, Worth very 
little to any nno. Tlic cliraat#iH dry', bracing, and Wilthy; but 
the winter is long and tedious, while fuel is scarce, and the popu¬ 
lation, with adherence to the Scotch provcib, “Tho clartier the 
cositT,” roly on a coating of dirt and on bontigiiijy in crowded 
teneinonts io sustain life and to keep out the cold. Oultivation is 
carried on in small plots near rivers, or in tei-races to which water 
is convoyed by troiighs. Fruit-trooa, however, do occttsioimlly 
flourish 111 sheltered or favoured spots, though the mbimtains for 
miles are bare of cither trees or vegetation. Women Ucro enjoy 
complete social liberty, take part in tho labours Of the male popu¬ 
lation, water tho fields, and carry heavy burdens; and we are not 
surprised to ho.ir that whoro economy is rend^'ed imperative by 
the poverty of tho land, Ibo vile custom of poKandry flourishes. 
The inhabitants of Ladakh seem to bear their lok.trith marv'ellous 


oquouimity. They oro mainly .agriculturists, and families culti- 
vuto iu common a small plot of land. The crops oi'e peas, 
barley, a course variety of tho wimo kind colled “grim,” and 
also wheat. Wo aro sui’prised to find that this latter grain 
can ripen at an elevation of moro than 1 i,cxx) feet. The fow of 
the population is meal of tho afonwaid “ grim ” iijyidd'mtQ dou^, 
or else into soup. Kometirues they aro lucky enough to add a 
litlle meat or tea. They drink a liquid despijpod as a “ cross bo- 
tween liuim’-brewed beer and farmnousc cbKfr,'’ and can distil a 
spirit like whisky, though it is pohibit<?d b^ law. 'Ihoy have a 
cruel ru.<btom of "killing animals by sutlbcation, and an unpleasant 
one of draining il)o victim’s blood into their broth and warming 
it up for tho Uiblc. With all this, they are spoken of as hardy, 
cheerful, and contented. 

'I'lic utmost lituiL of barrenness and desolalion seems to be 


reached in Zanskar, regarding wliicii Mr. Andrew Wilson has 
told U3 a good de.al iu his Ahoko of Hmn'. It is not very 
easy to imagine a country, ^ho^t of Iceland or Kamchatka, 
out of wliicli hO little is to bo got. Tho author could only 
make out a li-st of forty-three villages, W'hich, at ten or ■ 
twelve bouses apiece, gives a return of 2,500 souls. Tho 
Govemintmt revenue is only 200I., and Iho exports and .im¬ 
ports of sLilt, rice, butter, honey, skins, with some bi^rloy and 
wool, are insignificant, and are c.irriod over jvasses dangerous to 
ponies, and occasion.-illy to pedestrians. Some of the higher valleys 
of J-iadakh aro worse off than Zanskai*. Ice cakes the pools in the 
month of August; for, though tlio sun’s rays aro powerful ond the 
mid-dny air warm, tho afternoon is unpleasantly windy and tho 
nights bitter. Mr. Brew here followed the Course of tho Indus 
till lie gi.t along an alluvial plain where he could almost see tho 
coinmeut ement of the Chinese territory; and his cxperiouCfiS fully . 
warrant him in giving up one chapter to illustrato tho (tifikulties 
of tho traveller who wishes to got to Ffl.stern Turkestan. Some¬ 
times fuel is not to be had; at other spots water fails. At one place 
you cannot get food for tho baggage-animals, and another you 
run lb© risk of losing them from exposure, hardship, or a fait down 
precipices. It required all the resources of a liberal Gorernment 
to organize an expedition that could carry ite own supplies over** 
such ii route, even whim the object was nicroly commerce; and 
no one will dispute tho conclusion of the author that,a^nsta. 
hostile invader, tho ridges which aoparato Kashmir Proper " 
from its outlying provinces, backed by tbo “Mnstagh or 
Karakorum mountains, fi)rm a natural defcnco 'which artillery 
could not traverso, and where large bodi^ of ateft would 
starved. It may be not unnecessary to remind re.adors that, 

US Kll^hmir ia u "political creation of our own, ^ts ruler, though | 
iuterruilly indepciidenL, is lied and fettered by a variety of slipula- 
tiona in everything that relates to e.vte-tnal policy. He pnvya,or did 
pay, an annual tribute of tho finest shawls that ever left u foom,and''/ 
a(‘knovvledgc9 our supromocy. Ho is Ijpund to refer to our arbi- •; 
tration in disputrs with any iieighhoura IJo may not-take inla ' 
his service any Englishman, American, or foreigner without th^ ' 
consent of tho Viceroy. Ho must place all hia forces at our dia- / 
posal if wo over think* it necessary to act within or near his torn- 
lories; and he can cull on us to protect him a^inst all external., 
foes. Moreover, he has recoivod permia^ion to’adopt a son, on , .? 
failure of hoirs of the body, and such adoptCitn will ratified by ' 
the British Government so long as tho ruler observes his engage 
ments and is “ loyal to the Crown," ‘ In Abort, bis pOMtion ia 
different in all essentials from that claimed by and deeded to th^ ^ 
Amir of Kabul on the one hand and the li^harflja of Nepaal on v 
the other. It was not out of mere«form,.lmt from deep sinc^tr^ 
that the late Qolab Sing literally caught tlih dr 388 of Lord . 
housie in both hands at Wuzeerabad, and cried aloud, 11 

grasp the skirts of tho British Government, and 1 wUl never letA 
go my holdti” The too brief account wmeh^ Mr. Drew gives? 
of th# means by which that ruler ^nsoUdatsd hsa^poiver, rednoedf' 
hia, ohiefe to obedience. ^ and jpsHemHy omjfloyed diploifiwyj 
iu preference to force, bears oat,the,qoDclnsioiri of tits beiitf 
Xndian nuthoritieB. 'Ws could have vvlsw that this part of tiisl 
work had. enlarg;^. and Hhiltmtsd by mo^ m 
Bat| as sa Wmat of tbs psopfo iiiad sKmatSi it has;. 1 








*Oui }>y it^ piblic ifion %’liirU I Wh«h wi Mfe Iw tncs to lft*cl like a ttian, \vheo the mao «la 

yw jihi^ IfclmoA jiflig^a. in ^ W 0/ Omtitftl Q^tjhoi^ip or iKJtriite ttlfeel buy, and both in vain 


Itidiaii^ OX|Mirioq(^ That a vpUo Ufla jypvenJd otifi T “ Ah I ** extlaijned Mi Stwkton, “the whole tpachinp of Jcjikmson’a 

l)f tlwj d^jfl^at^Ocies^ h Inhutary native potent it*' *<11^11(1 now be whuol have alwaj t seemed t<» mo notiilnt; more than a fewfrvmtnts of Kuonca 
m A« 4 ttMt^a 8 te#ftt one ot our icnat publie sclioils is 0 more nT«kn*tood, obsiunid bv a ftw frapnentaof Chrietiamtv iin- 

iTOiudyhhWfe^dtaiuoiphoHo than Uiat of a liontliuiit \ji}?lo-In(lian ' remembered 

d«e^S^jtt«oSn acUanced t.iKi A ^\o mo quito catain that, if fhrKet/Nsld Iesllo,“thBt Dr .Tenkinsonh Chtietlam^ »s I'^ally 

1 .. .l.,ul,t]..s «...t I, to mstract yo.„.g “ 

l' 4 iui>An» ul'the eiijmwUs of ph^siuiUicicnfo, )m tm^bl U wh thnu ^ ^ 1* * 1* i 

n^daoiJwonhtu-K v«^<un about th,rr.iio ,i,th- n i ‘ ":r;.M,ofsrToftr 

'^•y frt go^elnm^ alidis in bloou iiiiniKis, und rth^^ion, und ]iK( 1 miiihi 1 don’t cnic i%vo atmus about IiLkii\, but iny nuud ii> olttn 
di tgglug ap a debaaod population t') n lii/Un levolwlnu tluv Mt U i^low h n i{ood odt. to hei " 

can <,ouibiuo iittlipsiid0U(o with obuliciice to uuthoiity and eb- i eptLimen of tbo conviipntion, biiuffiog into slimp ndi- 

■HiViUice ot law. iIuhh ilm philoHophy of Mr Mills moat otnggeiaUd following, 

_ _ ind Iho pliiluFOj^h} ot Fois Claugeta — 

1 t < Mul Mr ‘^amulLia, * that }ni aio stmewhat wn^ulir m 

III! M W 11 I 1 I T 1 < ^ ■’ 

I II I |)li I Mr Ifdlxjt in 1 tint m most* f my tpiniouB 111 i fteU 

J N form and fiatini like to « novel, tlud bxk is ‘V"! onsi^iilu is 1 mn truulu hr m wuh tlu meuf ominous mmuIi- 

vAAiIrr.. 4^iw..iw . ,1, j , .1. dw .. . 1 I s 111 t \ 11 ) n ul 1 1 — MI 0 lliiiik tl lit hpilrli n mtre lliatj MtJillb, uul 

roallv n thmly ttiltd paimlN of tho ipiiiinis, nnmu.i , irul 1 lljt i )iii(iim| iiuttloi to s pimti n^ht bom wiouff thm to 
jwvioiial apparim*M ol n numb i >t hsmg ^ nons I mn iis in Ih- I , i 11 ^ 1 . n mi m mI \s b > u) I llupotoh mUhmp but sm mIhp 
\ v 4 iln of SCionct und 1 tins It jhiih til bun <■ u ^\ >iK >1 ml, ud , m 1 i, uuti 11 tlnidtli *1 l l\ /lud with itn iptu, jiitus u <.ai 11 
l^ay peihops bo taltel t-o, n irh aa it ol i\ s two at li 1 t ol mdl n i liii n " 

^*Ui« Tbiitit 4 ’,lm, thuiuii th 1 is 111 (<iiu,„uit ti mill • , ‘J *' ^ . «est Inumphs 1 1 oui 

o\CTpteft(lli?two(huiJirMmin.Mri.i' loo h,iu. ns, tho pi, u is ™XT" T do 

tm* Hfimo tbron^dioul ind lla. tmu il not 11 n/n i 1 \ii t th s j 1 11 ] « n i uiill 1 ui I < ns 1 1 \ n i ^ 1 hiu i to la a Jiu rubier 

iwwntj-fmu hours nltiuvustli '>atlnlll^ to '1 m 1 i> s »\\,11 iliiil hril 1 —l r I hint ihl\ <l( m l uil m lu iltbyT-thm tlu, 
liUOWri to Lo uloil IS m tho n Oth I luum ihi iitj.bt\v '> * • bun IM I i v r ] um d 

ol an «<<eiitli( putiKiau wh I h IS built liimstll i Umim Milib^ i i ^li Ihil rt is, I Umil m niLu Jv ln]\ tlim^ , 

tln>-«oi,tlico„at,M<i,tcil»,in , non ot hi, ml< m Ih odhilU >" I » nl I ,11 uir ,n . u u,n ,m„. 1 , I m. , huwh„...,U,s , ,,1 , 

. , , , 1,111 *, I 1 j 1 1 111 I 11 I (. I Inn II itlinluiiti. miKii „ i \ h I ti i nu, saoiild hn\ i 

wIwMo lilt* undo liafl lattl’ I'lul 1 m idj; his list im lu iitiwithfh j, j j „ { 

dt>\r music of (iihbon’a tw’> tlup MS « u ( hiisii 1 ih Otlio hiiu- \ii I i j h^ns | h ii n | tin p jut d t Inntul 

#elt h IS I’jluiiltd « mit, but lu t all, d liis uiul st stua, ml loui- tun 1 i tl u „ jm u a s •* Isiti ilun^ tb till tlu tonlitirr i hie 
p lias dlMdvanlaJiouslv With him m i o Imiwjii' hi own n lud “ mliilt'i ihit inm I is I ul) (uiiiiti imtlui its* n pu l lor 

lie -was p tftwi ss(*d with a bin-* tint b i had a mi si m, hut i mid tint * i m ir i . i 

,, ,, ’ , ,, I'n n* nil b( 11 II 1 1 11 1 ( r, ul Ali lloii rt thil i u liiwt 

Itotdiwmvirwhalitw.u, “lb wns in in mv w na a n mmluiblo ,, l. s t, m m 1 * ir t lulms it m nturn a u mu u i wli 1 * hle- 

i In, but; unli ippih, om of th » wId uio jtmukihli licauHO i,n il ut iln s'* 'iiui mind im i,fid ir, ilui mu bust i ih so 

till \ do not botomo {lUiioiH, in t breauso th \ do lio was hi i I in snt In n m itui th it it is (n(iiil> t r„ittiil m siUluinj itsf'K— 

luftj ^if Ihoso ot whom it is said till Ilu\ sri lliiit} <-»uir tin i 11 , tl u is i u im t jiiifoitiuit 

that thiA will do ‘uiimthnv till liny no tin tint \iid In i , (iiiilh, is i pa^i yt wliidi Ilw uadtis will (hn> both 

they might do ^^nulhiig it llu \ th si, md ui i lint, thit uumi us lud ii toltini*' a\1u hisprihah]\ what the wiilti widitd 

ihoy Iiivo d wn luidlnn'-il tht^ Inlcbostii I lio ,,,'ithi i- it 11 he i i uIcimI Jl is in ni a " ut >1 t slaii uit iiv It U i liom 

iftg mu'suls pditly ot hidns pnlly ot yoim i u nmii who tlu iiigan uiulo 1 i < Ith i, an I it (omc', iltu i disquisition tm 1 ho 

only ell in a ituniik now ai I tl tii, and pint' il tiUlntus suptiuiii^ ol mtdnn to am u ut liumour — 

i^tao iftat uio Ih Jonl inoii, “tho rU <t llriuH huith diyuo j v I punitfllim ur in—lb ii n aiilixju iti 

wlio iBllk'* that Oliiistuiiit^ is ri t dead, but onlv tlinyedbv s nu f pi nu ^ ‘'injh s > u mu t il \ ii I kni llri itt r, 

IwuiiJOlf nildlnslod wiisiiilln Iwuil lingol am m Mi Iukc,^tln li<! i imi h m lyii d tl ua, Llimluiih i 1 ili tin iv Ilou i m t 

pliateilllOtMul aiiostli ot lulliiu , Ml Uo i, llu tUdf-JiillltlhU until Ims uid r htii r wludi litl inline iidt ltliui,liimj tu (, 
tjind Allda, “ who liiifa 1 itdv couu into an iinm ii t iiitiwn ml ^ ^' btrbiui m, m I i < ood Ia utduhn liisiniiih • '-> 1 

. . * It . 1 1 ,1 . II M *,.* 1 , / *1, da 'H I'lil \i 11 fliln Ilmik In w it li ih lone this It Im lewly 

19 cotisrtcniii th It ll Lis dutu in lilt i toil ol tho ^ j I ^ u jj Inllmmsinmi iXMt n e U luis^n u 1 un new 

Hojal SAciot^,‘ who is great on the plnsiial Iwism 1 I u and the „i,*juihh aims,It his ^ivcu him in w un i 11 \ fltniulaid In nhi h to 

invitginative basis ol (ud , Mi Sticlton iilsi >t Iho l{o\ it u ihuu (miv leti u Jt hi*! funiun,,le i i te 1 e or thm^ with tlm 

hociet\ , Mr Suindirs, trnni ()\h id ‘ suppostd tibcAtp clevii "i t ovlidrrtlu mest piltenni, imoptnns amIIi avIu u tin i ii i iiujou 
Mid Hdv,iiKHf”, and, lastl), Mi llubut anIio i itKe'Sifnm mim oi miu'ci it a dl with IlrlUhaien Iiu mmt.and^ tub 
. ^ V I 1 i i 1 .1 4- I lol tliiis then is s irih ii mi Lie * hoiei «r idusU thiit has I n letL 

to fonio from i, diseoiisol ih spnit, ho'Liiiig omi ilu w teis ol inditiciLiit ^n I rut m u ur h ss m ulv c nnott dwith tho mest stuj n I ns 
Jkb> loll, ami miumbmiy Sion llu coin.isalioniit dinmr Ins ^s-ius the mlmild) l uitilid.rln mlimUh lindh, the mhui<cl> h udtil 

bit ll oignm/ttl iK-loieh iiid b\ tliHihvui ol i mum and this talk, nu t us * vire whom b vi i) thm^ is on hinlid,iinl seems to he wli it it is 


III! \1 W n I 1 J Tl< " 

J N form and fiatini like to u two-Mihuue novel, tlud bick is 
roallv n thmly ttihd paiods of tho ipiin ms, nnmui , iml 
pvi^unal nppe arinpo ol n numb i it hsiug ]t mous I um iis in llm 
\v4 lid of SCionci und 1 tins II auns ii1 bein'- aw nk >1 nil, ud 
l^av pflhops bvJ taltel t-o, mm u loh ah it ol i\ s two ut k i t ol 
“ Uw Tbiitie^’ , loi, thoiyii th i is ni (<uu, it ei mill, 

i'\cept Ctttiug two dinmrs imd In inu'■ two stun ns, tho }»hu is 

tb<» «fimo throtiglioul iml ihe tmu il not Mn/in 1 \ii t th s 
iwwntj-foiu hours JJI^ lovtis tli '>atnidi) to '1 m1i> s>w» 11 
known to Lo uIon IS m tho t.a n Oth I luiem ihi ntj.bt\v 

ol an MieiitiK putiKiau wh I h IS built liimstll i Umitii Mllib^ 
tiui-south toast, IS (ntalmi ll i ]iid) ot lui luO m th tad hills 
whiQio lilt* undo Ims lattb I’ud 1 n inghis 1 ist im lu nt iwitli th 
dt>\r music of (iibbon’a tw ’> th ip ms « u ( hiisii i ih (Him hiiu- 

»elt h IS mluultd « mit, but m t all, d liis untl ^ t st< ta, m 1 < oui- 

puns diMdvanlaJtouslv him lu i o kii iwm >■ In own n lud 
lie was p iftwi sW with a bi ii-» tint b i had a nii si m, hut i mid 
iwt discovi r w bat it w .le “lb wns innuiiv w na a nmaikablo 
i In, but; nullippiU, out of th « wId uio jtiinikihli licauso 
tin \ do not betomo tamoiis, mt bt cause ill \ do lio was 
<1110 ^if Ihoso ot whom it is said till Iln\ sri lliiit} 

that thiA will do souuthiiy till lluy no tin t^-^l^t, tint 

ikey might do ^tonulhiig it tlii \ tb st , md ui i lint, thit 

they Invo tl wn iuia tilin'- il tbt^ In I chosen I ho ^allui- 


N wr te \vl it i tins d v I pun i t ft I im ur in—th ii n an 1 < \ pi Hi 
s iiK f pi me '' ‘'in j l\ s > u nm t il \ a I k ii I ll r i stt r, 
(1*1 I mu h 111 lyii el t) iiil kl iidIui ih i 1 ili t m iv Ilou \ in t 

lint dims uid r hti i r wlinh d(l i ^h sc nil t 1 tl i ui,ti iiiq tu e, 

(Id V bill birbiiii m, in I i tned IA iitdidilA li is iniii 1> 1 u 1 

(h< aaI Ih ii)[] \i n flile Ihiiile In a\ it h ih lone this It Im Itwly 

j ID t I null a tmt ] nil 111 111 3 Him 1 e xjst ii e U luis^n ii 1 un iilav 

iiinmlhh niiiis,^t his him in w un i I Ia stniulnirl I)A nhi h to 

ll ihuii (Adv leti u Jt his funiun,^,lA i i te 1 e or thin^ AMth the 
in t iwlid rr tlu mest {^Idtermi, eiiioptnns AAith Avhi u llu ini iiuum 
in sc iro 01 iiiiovi it a *U wdli Ilrll, lliaien Ii d^iiuut, and'i 1 itb 
ml tlius then is s irth a mi i,le * hoiei «r iiiusd that has I n left 
inddicicnt m I rut m it ur h ss m nlvc iinoct dwith tho niest stiij n I us 
IS (US thcmlindrl) I nitilid, lli* intimUlA lindh, the m{iuitel> liiOltil 
me t us * virA whom J vi i) ihm^ is on hinlid, iinl seems Ui he aaIi it it is 
in t llu on*haniiiient quite dtliidcs *ho Aidgar 't a little dtlultH tlu* 
AVIs ,1 ut the wise mt fir evu m a in ms w i)h secretly iimioiUi,, ll i It 
si I,. lting^Uin|s stf things is lluy r h 11\ mo Whd a ilolighi tluso 


■with ii» CT)lloguo fin tho ti n un in lire moonlight, ex nipioa the hist m t I lu omhanmunt quite diludcs die Aulgar <t a little ihlu les tlu* 
llltndreil tirtgcii, Dl Tenknison S seliii m and thi 11 iimu nis upon it ' | at the Avise me fir evu m a m ms av i)h secretly nniioing Ih 11 

«notb« ti,« r.,ns.,ucu.n ol the N.«iicpubito .ijk h j. ;i,ir, '.i,:";"'’’ 

to bud room lor tiU tin paitj, nenilv a -solium , mi I the be ok enda u ^ i^au u of Iriith tlu* u h lovi ud mul reigning falsehood rtiink ot 
XVith a (,mV]^)ivi.^on things in gcmial and amitlur si in on by Mj th * I1 qin sol i rasums mJ his J aus *31 idtitio—there man ii* J^uue for 
lUhirberli '’ ihmkof Dtuti ix>n—tluu man tlur \11 it3 hum ur is duo to 

imm tbt)8jeyg|is of cbstnpUon tint wo Imso quolHl will show 


.. t \ i. \ * au,, I I, . , ,1. <o I ur 'WV1118 iiuAviiig us iiiar iniia was iijuiui, ir ciuiihi a iii noc 

ihtt the cl^iUil^ia th it play out this di inia m* etisilj uitclud us mto tlunking that man Avas lovnibli f (jiilhvor Mves its 

jtdeogm/ed (^wKturts, nml that tho Anr liipuhlu is an attempt to ^ t],t^ q, steuu seo» cver\iLjug “big with inlnuie jest Hut 

Tt 0 Ti\c iniong ud tbo,.iuauutr ot HattUoiu/ Hall and 2 su/litinaii, am)\ ? llecausi ChnstiuutA lias nuulo evei)thing big also with lunmto 

giftftev Times nro chmigcd, and instead ol “ pcrluf ibili ms, dote- ^ h mmU A iMj^siblo moi il meaning is i>t retc I otor the Avholc surl leo ut 

liwattonwts, fttatu-*<ino-itiV tin piobhms uf to-dn) irc knight out 1 *' like tho su nted oil in the oills .m iho surlmo ot an anngc skm Ihc 

* Ml , ,4 « 1 \iIw, 4 huiu Ul ist cau lics thc pc tI iiiut c f t Uc •© \ olatili oils, tts thij 810 Cl usio*! out 

ttOTt»nKiua-Chii 9 tiims,agiostics,dognm^^^ Mhtists and pagans - ui d wasted b) our. vciy action 


( hij'itinu die ims of 1 ii mi duty and i hivali> Who, ngmn, avouI 1 have 
< u 1 fer Swifts tluAviiig us that miiu was hateful, if Lhiist hid nub 
b witched us into tlunking that man Avas luviabh f (jiilhvor (Wes its 
1 unit to the (i( speIs Steuu seos cver\tLjug “big with irdnuie jest Hut 
AMi\ ? hecause ChiistnnitA lias nuulo evei)thing big also with lunmto 
s h mniU A jMjHSiblo moi il meaning m i>t rote I otor the whole surl leo of 


H pletiemg baud, wliowj company lud btiki not be conirtHl b} 
areitdiii*® tirprepiirpd foi the ^^tioiig meat ot \(r> modoin dotttiins, 
[Iwadtt atrongei by tho aiithctt « coe^Luy bioni tho iiatinc ot Iht 
'tMUf B no\Bl Without .1 plot, a stein tint la no st ir), ib not c tpable 


Ilf d wasted b) our i vciy action 

Blit when we have picked out a few opigrainnmtiC8enfetiPC9,aiid 
ndinitted the smartueas ol the style and ol Bonie of the likcne'-sts, we 
hive said almost all that can be said in favour of tho I^ew Hqmblw^ 


■ «««», a no\Bl Without .i plot, a ston tint la no st ir), ib not c ipaote - j; ‘ i 1 II" 

(Of teinff lin«)*W, Rid W( must Imo onr i. adti^ to piir'.s tbn e)ti iiUaoat every ground it would have been oiuA Wter if it had 

«d»uUity of the'book from a feu . tUact- it must be iirctuised- jot f»*“ AitieticaUv, tbi. parody ot tho Platonic devlM 

ittd the odaiwion is all the luoio neie^y Iwiaiiao we shall have for deelruct^ivoly ciitioumg current opinion le a sad failure I’latoa 
^elhmgnotauitolauaatmyto say beloie wo hove donc-that hivo often been blamed and often praised for a certaia 

.iaohted ™d things abound , that the nameless nuthoi has an ineondusn.ness, but all admit that in each of them there „ at 
'smigramijatie hnock Which would be ndmiiablo if it were better ««'t a motue, to use a musicians pi aso. and that Ptato never 

1 ll li-^eiz u ikf if Hnf m fKia riAnu* fVhAM ‘la iin mnr.tvii in fhaf aAnaik 


some indications of a power ot character-drawing Ueie btorke-four character* as uohkeM the four quarters ol tbaglote; 
Sraomeoftheneateht sayings - , and if the writer wi^esua tobelie*elBniabiimoiui 8 t, with^ 

° humounst'a mi&eioii of repreBentisg all men as equally fuolisb, toeu 

«|dd Loiilm, “ matiduahsm ouc« tamo to Uie world like a small jje fails of bis other aim-'-nainely, that "of making hift 

h^boyttowingmud at it. and the indignant wniM veiy won drove ,endora believe that lus oharacters are real nwn and not mere CTuda 

SStSm The write ^ teyitably Wwaa. tw£stek 

.^al %b noteof «,,8a.m^.^>h. aewn^ to Mr.i.idra, 


the 


r The ewaltonal %b notes of Mr* Saund* w,> who seemed to Mr. ifdce. “tV 

% state of miW, to bo like a sknli cock, crowing to the wqrw watunes oi LuM, Kom u not th* man tw n® li 

MMtheeawrisoefiu&enMj^b " to be; and SCr. Herbeitt, idth whoim if with iny one^ ^ 

. .— - 1 . .. Nidei iiiaeint1inifW|MUthiie^i«]iui^M^^ 




^ taeto which tflkiuioiqyiHiinB |)iibw 

mtch A boo^ at all. Borne of the poi^aita arei^ ^oq) 

the li^ Wfrom a cloae ohaetvaUonQf thocU%hablut^nd^conTer*'' 
sation of the iMihjecta. Jeakiason^ for oxamplu, makea one wonder 

whether the author of the picture can he any other than one of^ 
the claver failares who from time to time diacredit the iustitutfon 
over which Br. Jonkiiison'e prototype presidea. There is a bitter¬ 
ness of personal spite in the whole drawing of this character 
which fo^ids its sinking into hurlosqno; the whole man is given 
as ho would appear to a sworn enemy resolved to show him at his 
worst. But this kind of caricature is much juore hurtful to the 
artist than to the victim, Ihicause it demands, to he carried out 
well, an utter hliiidness to the good qualities of the mau se de¬ 
scribed ; and, in the mo of one whoso life is iiohlo, it is a poor 
and degi-ading task to hold up the picture with the shading 
cleverly varje<i so as to i-oproscnt the nobleness as all rotten, the 
teaching as all cajolery. The vyriler to whom wo have alroatly 
compared this unouyiuoua one c,scaped dangere of this sort, for 
Peacock was not ill-nalured. lie w'ould have been the luat 
person in the world to “ revile liis father rarmeuides ; and he 
would have thought this travesty of Dr. Jtfnhinf*oii to be a case of 
attempted literary parricide, to he punished mo>e majorum. 


JACOB’S SHAKSPKAIJK DIVERSIONS/ 


%lth the^b^by. 

huf st^^Oi* the^re iaky be , 


tieir .niids when' theyjaie 

But'vhea ft wWule p%<!rls devamitp^ " 

Little Ihrnh even the hurttblw^t btudeutft.of Mr. ' 

■guess that ho is being ^ imposed upon. "He m*JL W 
< one of the ** old-fosbioned people ” who w^ad JWnt#ch,'|fch'ld 
about whoiic oxisteuco Mr. Jacox b doubtful, laiteWrjau 'll^r 
; bo gralt^lul for tlio ivEWiarch which dwells foudlv.^n Ji^fU 
I and Little Nell. In the the bdmhltei^wldvr 'fot whqjm 

we suppose Mr. .Tacox to wTiw-uiay uvod to 1^ told that y not 
Houier, but one of the Cyclic poi^t.n derided by?'llorace^ began sm 
account of the Trojan war with the nativity of llcleii, or llm 
.story of jicda and tlio eggs.” Jlut even the! wry bawdiest mader 
must led that Lo tkjoiJ jiot go U) Mr. Jacox for iuteliigonce about 
Mr. I ndecliuus Scott of tlie T/tne Vln'lit. A greaWdeid of 
writing ul’ tliis ngo merely svls forth tliiufis that pct^le'u^cd to 
think for tlimn.Mjlvcs, but did not falie tho trouble it) say?*'Mr, 
Jficox repi'ints rjuautitips of trivial matter that other readers 
might ho at some Iroublo to forget. V\*e do not want to 
member uiiylhiug at all about Mrs. Wilfor aud “ the old wouiea 
in iMrs. Whitney’s Jliflierto," They inny have helped to pass nu 
I idle hour, but their resuiTection iu a voliiino of /Shtt^pettm 
. Uivcrsiom U dislres.'*iiig. Uiio catj hear being-reminded of, or 
I iiiHtructed aboiil, Talleiuniit (b'S ]h\uix and Mile, do Scuddry, but 
I who can be the better for tho rtq>elition of tnush like this?— “ 


M U. JACOX is still an interesting oxamplc of periodicity in ■ 
the literary malady. Two years ago we romarked that he i 
accumulated promiscuous reading so rapidly that relief was neces- j 
oary every second year. Ills o>o seems to fall on no fltn*ap of ; 
printed iliat lie does not liuniediatt'ly copy out and coiisiirn 

to a commonplace book or sonio other lumlM^r-roum, Even-y ' 
second spring or autumn hi.s reeeptaclos will hold no more, and ho ! 
diHchiirges his knowledge on the public. VVliat examinations nru j 
to tbc'uudergraduato, publication is to Mr. Jacox. Tho student ' 
reading bard for honours at lust becomes .surcharged, and welcomes i 
tho day when he is obliged to put out all he knows on paper,after 
which ho makes haste to forget tho o\euts in the Peloponnesian 
'Wur and his analysis of tlie Jt'e/wWtc of I’lsto. 8o it is to be 
hoped tliat Mr. Jacox a Mb. extracts pass from bio pigeoii-holos to 
Lib wRHtopapor-basket after each now v jlunie. Ju 1871 ho goi rid 
of a greiiL deal of stuff which was only periloUuS in quantity ; in 
1873 a book calk'd At Atf/iiffall and Mtdntyht gave gratolul relief; 
in 1875 a series of Sb<tli»peuiH‘ Durmiom loft him lighter and 
easier. Ilo know, however, that 1S77 would liiul him oiico more 
an author, and he comes up to time with a punctuality 
whicli cannot bo too much admired. One miglit even make a 
gauss OH to tho problem that Iroublod Mrs. IJarris, and tell Mr. 
Jacox his very number; but it is buttoi’lu “Red; not to protici- 
pato.” Sufficient for the day nro tho iSbaUptare Dimwows thereof, 
though it is natural to expect an addition lo the Jaco.x library in 
1S79. 

It is not very easy to determino whotlier Mr. Jneox tirst rends 
bi.s Shakspeare, and then sulects jia.^sages from books aud rciiows 
iu wliieli words used by Shaknpeare's churue.ters occur, or whether 
he keeps vast notes aJphaliotiaiDy armngeil, and then attaclies 
thorn in an arbitrary way lo Hamlet luid lo Dogberry. The 
method of an artist is rarely to be detc<;ied with certainty, and 
we cannot lie quite sure that Mr. Jacox never rcufls a book without 
having largo blimk slips of )iaper before him, in the manner of 
inde.x-nmkers. It seems diihcull to funey that he never takes up 
the Saturday Rericw without ids ajiparatiis for note-makiug ; but I 
his frequent quotations from this journal make it seem prokible j 
that he studies in this earnest fashion, berapa from novels too, how¬ 
ever feeble and forgotten, he treasures caiefully, and ho oven goes 
so far as to hoard snippets from reviews of stories which oblivion 
has claimed Ion" ago, “ A Suturilay Iloviower objects to such a 
story as Mr. Strickland's Abbeife mul AtticeJ' be saya, as if this 
w^re a fact which any one but the author of Abbeys ami Attics was 
likely to considei; worthy of record. He thinks an illustration from 
JVb Name, or TAs Rack Ahead, or one of Mr. Charles Roade’s 
romances, or the last novel from the circulating library, as valuable 
as a coincidence of thought iu Sophocles or iEscliylus. Sophocles 
indeed, if we may trust the index, is used to iliustrale Shakspeare 
bat twice, while Mr. Edmund Yates is dragged in live times. 
Hilschylus is nover mentioned at all, or, if he is, the index is at 
fault; whereas Miss Braddoii is brought into relation with Shak- 
spearc pretty frequently. Yet many critics hold that Sfaakspouro 
had more in common with tho glory of tho Attic stage than oven 
with the authors of and Aurora Floya. Thus it is 

small comfort to UB that Mr. J^acox reiers to this journal no less 
. than twelve times, Vii'ith Boott, Schiller, and Bchlegel, we are 
, Among his fayourite AutUom, and hero a certain suspicion m^eops 
iu. Making a book by aid of Sbidiapeare, Mr. Jacox would natu¬ 
rally turn most frequently to the reoeptacLe Jabelled 8. in Ids 
literary storehouse. This may ea^kdn a likiBg for which, iu on 
eager student of weak novels, wo imd it dii&ouU to account. 

Mr. Jaoox’s method, like that of Herodotus, seeks for digres- 
sbns.” Thus, whon the Watch ask Dog^berry “ How if he wiU 
not stand P” Mr. Ja^ pours out all the examples be bos 
collected of what he ca& ** contingent qiMfrieii.*’ Jn one page 
he brings togetlier Maggie Tidliver, Kant^lTitQs Annius, 

Asd Hanriug^, hod of eonm he does not foogcA Ihr. Jobmoa in 

fry' 


ril fji niy is fhc rontiiigvnl proniiff, v\or and niiori ri'mi'wed ttf 

Ml. (.iiiii'iXMg, shoiilil lll^ iiitiilJiliility lit' toiuirl at fault. Tu Ml', browtilow'^ 
Jic.jii.v t (.if llic boy Oliver, “ I'll aiiswf r fur hlii (ruiih ivU|) lOy 

lilc I ■'llui otlirr old (;t'riil<'iuiiri promptly rc.sjwml.s, “ And J Mr l»i:j false¬ 
hood with inv head ! ” “ If rv*'r Ihai. boy n'liirna [iw pkdg^dj to this 
hoii-'i', Ml'. J’ll I'll! my Jh'U'I!” “Iftluro's a liinsnivt hi tho OukoA'U’ 
luat nil ! ” plcdgui biniiclf Mr. Chnrks IJcadoS detca^e iu JIard Cash. 

To illuslrato Mr. Jacox ub Mr, Jacox illustrates ShakHpeare,it h 
of Thackoiay’s t^iptaiii iSuiiipli that wo are vmuiud^ai by .; 4 'his 
quoiiuioii Iroiu Mi-h. Augu.«tiis Hart!“ Rugimild Hebei* aud Mr. 
Hlow are both oxcclluiil uivlors, and we aettd a French proverbe 
; ono night, and llio * Obildivu in the Wood’ another ..... and 
1 very amusing it was.’’ 

i In a voKuim' of nn*vo Hmn four bundi'od pages Mr, .Taoox has 
' of course collected Boine anecilot(!a which arc not unworthy of 
being rcpcMlcd, Anumg people who have beeuS|?ivriitiyi dcrwTi 
; nfrhes, ns Dogberry wislied to bu. he notes the iSmns wbo UC- 
: CiiiMpauied tin* i'rencli expul.tiiUi to Egypt: —“NopdleOB- io 
! Egypt Lieated the pliiloaojihcrs who accompanied this e\pedik«-'b 
j -“-Uiu ‘bcientilic clniracU'j.s ’ Alison stylus then)—on a aCiitl^ly 
I equal footing •with tho uj-ms whoiever the cneinv Hplie«ed; 
fur the rule w'as, in that contingency, to huddle together 
means and asses in the ceulro us the only sale pl^'C, siui 
no sooner, according to Liifi Oasas, w'ore the MaraelitKO Titu'so 
descried than the word waa given, * Form .square; nrt^ktey to file 
angles; aa.ses and sai'ans to the centre!''' In the saijur'ldiidp Mr. 

J acox ment ions a favourite joke of the Turks. J n (1 v pros, in ! 833^, 
“not content with slubliug their horses in lhe*’chui(‘hi‘S, tlm 
Otlomans actually saddlud and bridled gome of tli^^unl^)py 
ecciesiaslic.M, and, forciug them to go.on all fours, rode on HifSm 
derision, and kenl them going till they, not were ready'to,1)ut «?«>/# 
diop down dead of fatigue.'’ With tliat tuiuicious cluigj.ig to A' 
good thing which the Russians showed when they K*ported tholosA 
of “ one Gosaack ” iu the Inst bulletin of the prewnt struggle, a)» iU" 
many bulletins of the Crimean War, ihe Turks have revived ^eir 
pkyiul tnck of Saddling Christians. Even iu 1823 the huntour.vof 
the sport was fom* centuries old. Yillou prays that the eneiuies^f 
Emiice may bo sold to the l;iraad Turk, oiii may be puCby butt 
into harness:— ^ ' 

Ou iiu Oniad-Turo veinlii .-irgent (veiitant 
Pour oslro. inis au hnnioi^ eoDimu uti *•. 

A more disagreeable page contains all tho instaneea W violent 
sickness after the eating of Htraugf! food which Mr. Jiic()x can ra- 
meiuber. Ife has not enlarged on a text which woauggisted te 
him two years ago, but he hits tilled two pages with fooinutes full 
of scarcely inoio agreeable mutter. “Btmnge iaeis and allu¬ 
sions, half spii'iliial, half psychological,” may be suggested by 
the caunibalism uttributed to Richard J. iii an old rmuauce; 
but tills time Mr. .lacox does not “ make up a monstrous chapter 
of emptied cyc*Pockcts.” Jlut it would bo possilde to illualmtoi 
Bhakapearo witliout collecting exaniplos of ** tbeso violent hcavings 
—as of one that would bo rid of the abomijiulion too wittiiigpy 
gulpiid down.” To turn to a less repulsive theme, wo cannot qgrcA 
with Mr. Jacox in holding that “ the resetublsttce t) waxwork its, 
probably the explanation and jiistilicatiou of objections tu coloured 
statuary.” Wo have never seen good waxwork, except perhaps in 
tho lovely lioad by Ratlkelle. And we have never ssen cvbitrod 
statuary worthy of the name. There nothing to disHke lU tbu 
coloured reliefs found at Myra by Sir Gbirles E>L}owrv.«s, and Uv^k 
art could no doubt ^ve produced a Hermiond an little offenslvu 
to taste as that of Shakspeare’a nrUst. 

It is difficult to give a consecutive account of n book which k all 
scraps. We have to complain that the scraps are, as a rule, Uot 
fresn, and that Mr. Jacox has not^seasoned them with much wit^ 
his own. Montaigne’s flow of encieat aud modern ihstanees 
never wearisome, partly beoause the anecdotes nre not within evvpgf'' 
one’s knowledM. partly, of course, because of tUq pellucid wiscbgl 
and witjibs wbicL the £mgm«nts of tiho older nferia are preserved/ 
It needs somlethipg more than a cominonnktce book and mdM;y 
to make a modern essayist of the anecdotical class* Hiimotfis wl 
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Irnowlodfyo of life aa woU as of books—knowledge of rare books Woy 
and not merely of works w|ibih th^ reach of eV’ery readier—are all 
nredttd By the writer'who wodl^ iJlastrato Slialrapeare. !\Vo do 
not mean to give 4 he impresaiou that IVIr.*" Jacox has no pa^^ out 
of which Bopie infotiuiation and socio ainusetnent may be gained. 
The chapters on blnshing and on stage tears contain some 
really respectable anecdotes, fhit many wear)’ psiges, full of 
trivial quotations and of famillj^r commonplaccH, must be turned 
over to liqd o»o or two grains of laciro vahiablo matter. Mr, 
Jaco?i: dors not spare tia (.Wker's teeth; and, if Oarker’s 
teeth»he foifriveil in gratitude good thing of (Jhaml'ort’s, 

reaentmont is mused' again by tno introduction of “ Messrs, 
I'rodgers and TweaJi, in a story of modem life.” In short, bad 
litemtiiro is only made worse by hidng brought into close contrast 
with the supreme poetry which Mr. Jufox mixes up with tifth- 
rate novels and old nmgazine articles. A lover of Shakapejivo will 
ho annoyed at having all this anoc^otago confused with his 
incmories of the most molanclioly or Inirnorous papsaL'es, just as a 
lover of Homer is vexed by the “ detestable jig ” 'of Dr. .Maginu’s 
Homeric billads. 

Mr. Jrcox writes, of coiirw', not for lovei*9 of Shaliypeare, but for 
siudeubs who lilio to rtvid by snulchi'a worlds that clonmiid no 
thought, in 1879 ho may ]Missibly hnd some peg to hang his 
stories on Jess illu.^lvions than Shaks|3i'arc. ** Tapper Diversions,” 
for exaipphi, would be riVlher a good title, and Mr. Jacox could 
enibrohier ou his author's di.'tcourso without feai’ of disguising his 
native merits. 


<;ori:’.s insTonv of tiif. riflk brigade.- 

n lSTOlHOATi mumoira of most of our regiments have been 
pnblishKl during the last few years, and it is perhaps rather 
aurprising that no reedrd 01 tho fauiousKitle Brigade .should before 
this have been given to tho world. However, if this well-written 
imniioir is late in ibo Held, it is more complete and more readable 
than tho generality of Hiieh publications. Tho history of the 
services of the Ilitlu Brigade is in fact the history of British military 
Operations since tho beginning of the century, and tliis record, 
like the excellent one lately published of tho Orouadier (Tiuirds, 
will command an interest extending far beyond the circle merely 
of persons C(>nj|ected with tlie regiment. 

This distinguished regiment took its rise in an experimental 
corps of ritleinen formed in the year iSoo from a d ' Cn line regi¬ 
ments, each of which furnished in tho first instance a detachment 
of tlijrty-four rank and filo, “ all of them being such men iia appear 
most capable of the perfornmneo of tho duty of riflemen. . . . 
These llon-commi'•^iol»ed officer.s and men are not to ho (•on.^ldered 
its beiug'drafted from their n^gimonts, but merely detached for tho 
purpose above recited j they -will continiio b* bo borne on tho 
strength of their rejiments, and will be clothed by thi-ir respective 
colonels.” Thedelachiiientsso .selected were asseinb'cfl in tho first in¬ 
stance at Horsham in iSii.^.sex, altogether some four hundred and lifly 
strong. Tlio first call for active .service was made in tho aummej’ 
of tho same year, when three companies wero scut its part of 
Dullenoy’s o.xiiodition to Ferrol. Tnia onterpri.se was as feebly 
conceived and carried out as woro moht of our military opera¬ 
tions at that time; but the young corps, although not yet a 
separate Vorganization, achieved smuo distinction, being this first 
body to- land and to ho engaged with llio enemy. The actual 
formation of tho risgiment as a permanent body took placo in the 
following winter, llio officers who had boon doing duty with the 
. experimental cor[!.s being now permanently transferred to it. 
Tho hate l^ir Oharlo.s Napier joined it soon afterwards as a 
second Ueutenant. Tho first servico of tho now r*_'gii lont was 
with llib^^iexpijdition to Copenhagen, tho corps being distributed 
among tJio .*difleieut ships of Nelson’s squadron, lu 1802 tho 
Hitie Obrfis,'’ as it had so far been called, was numbered 
ns tlie 95th of tho Line, still retaining its uniform and special 
efpupmontj and in 1803 a wing of tho regiment was sent to tho 
camp of exerci.se at {Shorncliifc, “ tho marvellous rosults of whitdi 
Jiave beiiu so truly and eloquently described by Sir William 
Napier : and here they first met and were brigaded with tbo 43rd 
and 52m\, in united action with wliom, as tho light division, Ihey 
were afterwards to become so famous.” 

A second bntUlion of the 95th was rnised in 1805, tho nucleus 
bein^ supplied from the 1st, and tliu bulk of the rank and file 
obtained oy volunteers from tho militia—tho great recruiting- 
grotind in tnose days for tho line. A few months later a portion 
. of tho second birttaJiou was sent on the unfortunate La Pkta 
e.xpedition, and, being joined shortly afterwords by the first 
battalion, took an activo and gallant shore in that abortive 
campaign, one of tho many similar eiitorprises in which tho 
Govornuients of those day9 were wont to dissipate tho strength of 
the ompire. Meanwhile, the remainder of tho battalious— 
for, just as there is now a conservative pai’ty in tho army who 
cannot see that our oxisiing regiments are too small as the unit 
of org^tmzntion, so in thoso days even a single battalion must 
floods be split up into detachments—was employed in Lord 
€athc8;rtV expedition of 1807 to- Denmark, and there first served 
under tho iimnediate command of tho great chief in the 
advaoee under whose eye they woro so often to fight, and whose 
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ine6ainretd{^iBe'tbey rihoften to receive^l^r Arthur Wellwleyi 

then Majo9r<6ei)erm, fresh from his wonderful Indian campaigns, 
theesrtradlTdlra)^ mdlfits of which worn at that time certainly not 

f enerSly understood or appreciated. Returning to England from 
JenmarK in November 1807, four companies of the second battalion 
embarked for Portugal in June of the following year, luid formed, 
part of tho forco which opened the Peninsula War with tho landing 
in Mondego Bay; they wci-o the first to be engaged with the French, 
Lieutenant Buiibury of the 95th, who was kilkfd in a skirmish two 
days before the battle of Jbtleia, being the first British officer who 
loll in lliul great struggle. Shortly after tho Convention of Oiutm,^ 
two companies of the first battalion—for tho Administration r(y 
mained true to their )»rinciplo of cutting up our small army into 
as many detachment-^ os po.ssible—joined the expeditionary force ; 
and eventually, when Sir John Moore took command of tho army 
in Spain, in f he latter end of 1808, both battalions of tho 95ln 
formed a part of it, sharing in tho advance iuto Spain and tho 
pubpt'fjueijl disastrous retreat, the second battalion, which w'lis 
brigaded with tho 43rd and 52nd under Grawfurd, retiring on. 
Vigo, and thofirrthattali(m with tho main army under Moore upon 
Corunna, where it took it leading part in tho well-fouuht battle 
whiclt enabled the J'kiglj.ph to leave the country wilh honour. 
'Phe first battalion acted as renr-guard on tho night of tho 
battle, and was tho la.st regiment to leave the field for the town 
of Corunna ; scarcely had it rc.ached its ship when the enemy 
made his appearance, with .sovoral guns, on the heights com¬ 
manding the Buy, fi*om which ho opened a tire on all the 
vessels in the Bay. I'lio battalion lost in this retreat nearly one 
hundred and forty men, killed or prisoners, and tho condition of 
tho survivors and unwoiinded was deplorable; “ their clothing was 
not only tattered and in rugs, hut in such a state of filth, and so 
infested with vermin, that it had to he all burnt.” 

The two battalions, now sliitioned at Hytbe, were ordered to 
be completed to a strength of a thousand men each, and so 
popular was tho regiment that not only were tho deficiencies 
almost at once made good by volunteers from the militia, but 
more than a thousand volunteers pre8eule<l themselves Iwyond tho 
numbers required. Tho Government thereon very wisely resolved 
to add a third battalion. And it may serve somewhat to reassuro- 
us, when comparing tho moans apparenlly available of iucreusing 
our army to war strength, from the nrk'ro.-^copi«- TO.servea now on 
tho muster roll, with the huge conscription.s of of her na-tions, 
to look back ou the days of tho Peiiiii-jul.a War, and remember 
what au inexhaustible reserve the militia proved 10 be. 'rrue, tho 
lalwur market was then overstocked and badly paid; but the army 
wa.4 even then inviting as compared with civil employment 
than it is now. What nmdo the army so readily sought l!y tho 
militia was the prospect of excitement which it.s service ollhred, 
and it seems reasonable to assume that tho rate of recruit ing 
which goes on in times of peace and prosperity is no inde.x of 
whiit would happen in tho event of our being agaiu I'ligagoil 
in a great war. England, wilh its comparatively Huuill p<iim- 
lation, had even tlii-n a largo army. The army employed in 
Spain and Portugal was small, but that was because tho available 
forces woi-e frittered away in all sorts of foolish diversions, 
instead of being conccntmled on the critical point. 

To return to tho liille Brigade, or, as it was then, tho 95tb. 
When the exneiiition of 1809 was sent to the Tagns under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, the first battalion of tho 95th formed part of the 
force, and on landing was definitively formed wilh tho 43rd aud 
52ud into the Light Brigade, which foupht in the van throughout 
the war, and urobably carried discipUno and courage higher 
than has ever been known before or since in tho British army. 
Tho fact is that tho British army has hardly ever had suificient ex¬ 
perience of campaigning to reach the highest standard of soldier¬ 
ship. For fighting a pitched battle raw troops which have never 
l)een under fire, if well drilled and well led, are probably as good 
ns any; many succ.e8Bful great battles have been won with such 
matt*rial; but after tlio Jirst start troops are apt to ** go oti’,” as 
the phrase is, especially if they have Deen severely punished or 
niisliandied. Then, too, at the heginning of a war there is usually 
a demoralizing effect produced by the losses from sickness which 
alway.s attend tho change from a shite of peace to life in camp 
with all its new conditions. Bat when the sickly men and the in- 
\ competent officers with which a young army is weighted are got 
; rid ut, and the seasoned residue remains, then a degree of 
fighting power can bo developed such as English wars seldom 
give the opportunity for. ISuch troops were Frederick the Great’s 
at the end of tho Seven Years’ War, and such was the Light 
Division in the Peninsula. Hitherto the experience of tho 
English army had been mainly confined to desultory, ill-planned ex¬ 
peditions ; when, after being cooped up for months on crowded 
transports, the troops were lauded in tho worst possible state 
for encuuutoring the fatigue of a campaign, to fight a battle 
perhaps and re-emhark, or, if ill fortune tempted a more prolonged 
occupation of the shore, to melt away under the luvoges of the 
diseases which will certainly attack troops under such conditioos* 
But now the circumstances were all favourable for the formation 
of the hiffhest cla.8s of soldier. To 8a3r nothing of the army being 
commanded by Wellington, the Light Division was always 
thoroughly well handled; the subordinate officers were exception¬ 
ally good*, and although the Light Division was not engaged any 
more then the rest of the anny in a great noinber of pitched battles-^ 
these events occurring in the Peninsula War only once or twice a 
year—they were oonstanlly enga^d with the enemy; always, 
getring the better of their antagonists in these combats, and, what ' 
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is an important elouient in the matter, seldom jcetting seTerely 
handled themsDlvoB, This explains how a body of mou 
may become at last practically invulnerable. With most 
.armies the general who loads them into action will always 
have misgivings how the Jay will go 5 but wo may doubt if the 
comraoudor of the Light Division ever had any qualms of 
this sort; bo must have been used to take it for granted that 
the division would be certain to perform whatever it was called on 
to do. Between troops of this soi't and the best troops which 
have not had the same seasoning there Is the same sort of ditFerence 
that there is between a trained hunter who his rider knows will 
never make a mistake, and the young colt, full of courage perhaps, 
but whose behaviour at each fence must be matter of doubt till 
the f is cleared. It may be remarked, by the way, that the 
hardest in tlio early part of the war was not sustained by 

the battalb'ns serving in the Light Division, hut by the third 
battalion, raised only in 1S09, at Jhirossa in tho fullowing year. 
The greatest loss incurred on any one occasion wna at the storming 
of Bailajos, when the two battalions of only si.x companies each 
lost about three hundred men ; and one cannot but leel tlmt, in 
using the late Light Division for this service, Welliupton may have 
made a mistake, although not of tho sfiiuo kind a.s tho blunder 
perpetrated in tlio abortive assaults delivered at Sebastopol, 
in the latter case tho a-ssaiilts wore planned to fail, I'rom 
the blunder of employing regiments already used up, which 
bud their ranks full of reeruit.s, and had not had the 
advantage of that campaigning in tho npim field which 
la wanted to brace iip the nerves of tin army aflt»r a 
long fliiige, wliilo iho troops which had su'.lerod least wore 
kept idly in reserve. At Hadajos, on tho other hand, Wellington 
used up his host troops—troops too good for such work, if one may 
say 80 , whoso peculiar qualities and expi’rionco could not be re¬ 
placed. But the hiMviest lohs incurred on anyone occasiou by tho 
regiment daring the whole war wtis at AVaterluo. There were 
jircscnt tho whole of the first and second battalions, but attached 
to different divksion.^, and two companies of the Ihinl, or fourteen 
coinpanius altogether, which lost ovc'r four hundred killed and 
wounded, or about a third of their total strength. It was in the, 
following year that the. deiiignation of the regiment was changed 
to its present one, the Uitlo Brigade. 

'fliis distingiii.'licd corps has already been cited ns an illustration 
of the fact cuuti nded for by tho Beorg.inizatiou (Jommittoe, that 
regimeiils attach mucli moje valno to honorary distinctions than 
to numhors. Up to the year 1816 the name of Hille Brigade, with 
which wo arc all now so familiar, carried no significance with it, 
and the fame of the Rifle Brigade emphatically rests uii its deeds 
as the 9Sth, for, c.vccpt in tho Crimea, it lias not had very much 
active sorvico. iSiuce its change of name until the time of the 
Mutiny tho Rille Brigade was e\cmpted from any tour of duly 
in India, llio great battlc'lickl of tlie British array since the 
peace of 1815, and it did not arrive in India till tho first 
pressuro of the Alutiny had been got under. And tho .his¬ 
tory of the regiment e.veinplllies still more strongly tho argu¬ 
ment contendi'd for by the CommitUic, that no sentimental feel¬ 
ing need stand in tho way of thoir proposal for amsilganmting 
the dilFei-oiit regiments of tho line, lor, when wo speak of the 
Jlitlo Brigade, wc are speolting ol what was really three, and is 
now four, sepuralo regiments, the portions of which are serving 
usually in different parts of the world. While one battalion was 
gaining a namo for the whole regiment in the Light Division, the 
other was rotting at Walchercn. Two battalions out of four took 
part in tho suppression of tlie Indian Mutiny, and one battalion 
out of four reprosentod tho regiment in the Aabantee expedition. 
Vet no one tliscovers any impropriety in saying that the Kitle 
Brigade served in all these campaigns; and the regiment col¬ 
lectively gains the credit attaching to the conduct of the part 
which represents it on these diflerent occasions. And it may be 
coutidently expected that, as soon as the coming nmalgamatiuii of 
the other vogimeuts by pairs is carried out, tho coupled regimeuts 
will appropriate without any dissatisfaction or loss of dignity the 
distinctions and traditions of tho twin battalions with which they 
uro respectively associated. 



The fragment of autobiography now published is broken off at 
an early age. We learn from it some curious details of Mr. 
Bructor a tastes and acquirements in boyhood. Sbakspenro was 
made known to bira in an unusual Ijushipn; his tutor was a servant, 
a woman who bad known better days and received a good educa¬ 
tion. At eighteen ho fell in love, or rather persuaded himself to 
do so, with a certain deliberation, step in philosophy.” Mr. 
Procter’s own record ends with the beginning of his literary work 
in London. lie presents an almost singular instance of a man 
destined for a learned prolts.8ioD, drawn off from it by a 
strong bent for letters and poetry, justified in his literary 
ventures hy sjiccess of a moat brilliant kind, and then, 
almost beforo the prime of life, and at the veiy height 
of public favour, abandoning the field in which hi.s conquests 
seemed only begun, reverting to solid profes.aioaal work with 
positive eagerness, and finding in it a now source of enjoyment. 
The law is commonly supposed to bo a jealous taeliraistiess, 
and to show no favour to truants; there is a well-known anecdote 
or legend about T’eai'iie burning nil bis miscellaneous books, for 
which he reaped his reward in tho fame of having devoted his life, 
as Lord ]\lacaulay has said, to tho barbarous puzzle of Contingent 
Runminders. \V ith Mr. Procter it was otherwise. He became n 
ro.sperous lawyer, but kept his books and the friends lie had made 
y and among them, and did not oven wholly cease to writo 
poetry. 

Without dwelling furllier on the slender account here given of 
Mr. Piucter’s life, we jia.ss on to that part of the book which is hLs 
own. Xo one ever had richer opportunities of studying tho world 
of art and letters. A list set down by the editor in a note near the 
bt'giuuiug of this volume, and purporting to bo only a limited selec¬ 
tion from Mr. ProcAer’s fiieiids ami acquaintance, includes most of 
tho writers, painters, and musicians who havo been eminent in 
England during tho last Imlf-cenlury. Tim notes and memoranda 
now published are naturally confined to those who are not now 
living; wo may presume that much remains unpublished which 
may be of no small value hereafter to the histurhm of modern 
JCriglish literature. Mr. I’roeter's recollections deal partly with 
leading figures such as Lamb, Ilu/Iitt, and Leigh Hunt, of whom 
there is, after all, not nmch left to bo known, Even in these 
casi's, however, Lis remarks have tlie fr<*slmess of keen and sympa¬ 
thetic observation, and the authority of close personal knowledge. 
More curious, perhaps, to a younger generation are his notices 01 
tho lesser lights who by lliis time can allbrd (0 wait very few years 
longer for some pious chroaicler to rescue them from oblivion. 
Mr. Procter’s genial sketclios will go far to perputiiato some ol 
these name.s. Take, for ex.implo, this pictum of George* CrOly, 
who for awhile seriously passed for a poet;— 

IJe liada .-md not inriio'-se'iamg person, ami a dasliin;; and BOine- 
what iinpci iou'j iiianm r ; held violent Tory opmioad ; expressed them very 
onergetioally ; aud jil.iycid not unpleasantly'ou the violiu. 

• * • * • 

'Iho author of “ Paii'^ in 1 S 15 ” had ffreat admirers amongst his Iiish 
IVii.mN. Uh hKstein—who were naturally piuud of Ids tnleiit -werei'Ci’- 
muided.iia they said, that (Jeivrgc was destined “ to push Lord Ihron from 
his tlirom:,” 'J'liey riqioatedly a-yerted this, very frankly ; but 1 never 
licawl that Loid ifyron’s equiribrium was ut all disturl»o(l. 

Tliere are ti good many miscellaneous notes about Coleridgo and 
Wordsworth, and a really eloquent passage on the effect of Words¬ 
worth’s poetry, 'rina may be taken to ri'present tho impros-sion he 
made uu those who had eats to hear at tho time when his mossogo 
to the world was fresh:— 

As you read tin; verse (>f W’ovd.NWorth, hi>i wonls frequently liAvc a 
wimderfiil inlhii'iice in a'-smiihitnig your thoughts to his. * Too ace 
tho hare nmors, lound ulmh the w'iiuls slce|>—the hills o\*ct which 
the sheep move ldi« a cluml—the sheaves, and 8 hr>t'U of .smiw the 
j»oor eoltager and tluM\ umJering pedl.ar—and nil that comes to peasant 
life—Its loves and ho]»e.s broken down by .siekuess uud old ugc. TIm; 
beggar chirps querulously ; Iho .ditphord (oils wearily up the inountains. 
All tli.il is east upon the w'OiId by poverty conuis forth, to live, and toil, 
and die. 'fhere are no crownings of kings; m>r march of comiuorors; mi 
Ijevies of Ladies or courtiers, who laugh .iml lie, who rise and nourish, and 
fall like the leaves in antuimi; but cominon lininan nuturo pines niul 
fades nw'ay, uml leaves n sigh in tlie reader’s biea-t, whioii it i.s long before 
ho can forget. 


BRYAX WALLER PROCTER.* 

^piIOSE who may havo expected to find in this volume anything 
JL like an adcqirntn lecord of Blr. Proctor'-s own life and cha¬ 
racter will bo certainly disappointed, perhaps seriously disap¬ 
pointed. Tho editor has carried dilfidcncc to an exlromo which 
is itself, in a w<irk of this kind, a graver defect than any that he 
was likely to fall into by taking n less narrow view of his func¬ 
tions. As it is, the chapters of biography ho has contributed to 
tho volume are too meagre to stand by themselves, and too much 
for a more introduction to what follows them. The records made 
by Barry Cornwall of his contompovaries are in themselves in¬ 
teresting, and would have been doubly welcome if they hud seen the 
ligbt by way of appendix to a really satisfactory biography. We 
must bo content, however, to take them as we find them; we can 
only regret that the book has been brought out in such a manner 
as not only not to supply the want of a full and worthy ti*eatment 

• Bryan WalUr Procter (Barry Cornwall): an AktnbiogrupitiMl 
Frtigmmt and Bioyraphical yoUtf $-(r. Loudon i Qeotge Bell & Son& 
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Other loading writers of tho timo—Ihjgers, Crnbbo, Moore, Scott— 
pass beforo us in turn ; there is not much addition to our positive 
Knowledge of them, but their per.sonal and literary characters are 
touched with u Ii|rht and sum nmid. Procter’s comparatively low 
ostiniato of Moorii.s po<*try, perhap.s n bold one at tho time when he 
set it down, has been fully coulirmed by the judgment of later 
generations. Concerning Sir Walter Scott wo find two pleasant 
anecdotes that carry its bacli to the time wlum the authorship of 
tho Waverley Not els tvas a mystery, and guessing it a stauding 
exercise of wit:— 

1 never olw^rvcd Sir W-iltcv’i «toll’-]M>srtca 8 iou disturbed, except on one 
occoHion, when Ko<;ci‘s told hiiii with 11 sinilv that Lndy B— — ’a maid 
hid herself amongst the mnlo servants, on the lundiiig at B-~- liouse, to 
wntrh him as ho wtut do^^'n^t^lIrf^, ibe pvccodiiig evening. He seemed a 
little ashamed of his adinin r. I met him (Scott) afterwards at breakfast, 
in Uiiydon's studio, when a eiie.unmtnnec occurred that threw u different 
light on hii jKiwer of nelf'commnud. Charles Lamb and llazlitt and 
various other jicoplu were there, and the conversation turned on tbe 
vtatintMtnrr yjf witain drninnti'i jiersonre in a nuxlern book. Sir Waiter’s 
opinion w.ns iwkeil. “ Well I ” replied he, “ they aro os true as the perw>n- 
ages in ‘Waverley’ and ‘Buy Manncring* arc, I think.” This was long 
before bo ha«l ciinfi"vsed thut he was tlie author of the Scotch Novels, am! 
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when inaoh curionity wiw alive on tho .'iulje'-t. I looked veiy st^dily into 
his face ati ho sii>oke, but ho did not borray iniy r(iii.‘<-ionsnosw or supprcBsed 
humour. Hia cummaud of countununoe was pcrfoei. 

A rather long apace is given to Tlnzlitt. The high terms in 
whioh Ihocter speaks or him, couipiued with the very blight 
attention he receives at this day, puggesLs with irreabliblo force 
the reflection — in itself not a new one — how precarious is 
B reputation founded exclusivelv on crilidsin. Tliore is a short 
aturfy of Haydon, the most unfortunate of painfora, who ruined 
himself by juat falling short of genius, an<l might have en.snreil 
Buocose if hia ambition had been a little less, or bis powers u little 
mow. Not least in cicrio.'iity is Procter’s .sliotch oi Wainwright, 
tlu> ortistic criminal, who of late years Iiils been in a in uiner 
hoatilied by somo of tho liigh pru^sls of tho latest fa.shion of 
sestheilc enthuaiasm. AVitb this fashion btdoro one's i-as's, i>; pro¬ 
duces a strange ofi'eet to loful what Procter khvs of Wniuwright’s 
“clever hut very fantastic os.^ays” ;— 

Thesrt essays are upon woilv^ of .-irt : llioy evbiMt niindj clevoinC 'S and 
great affectation. To pcrwnis nut arqnninteil with hi-i in.'iim'>r. it ni;iy hi- 
sulliciunt to say that h«> never adverted to any painter l)\' Ida usual uaino. 
but spoke of Julio Kuinano a:< Julio I'ippi, of I’juil Vitouimis jw C-iglniri, 
and of Titian as Vccelli. 

Tho description of lii.s character has touchos worthy of an historical 
portrait, and which one almost regrets to find frittered away, ns it 
were, on so obscure a subject:— 

. . . Will' would liuve .siipixjscd that from u tniiu who w'fis ;ihsohitoly 

a fop, finikin in dri“i-», wilh rniiniri;; “•♦qi’, and I ivmiil..iii^i.ids, witli Ins 
hflircurlc-d and full of iinguuit.s, and Ids cln-cks jmiiuisl liko iho *' uf a 
frivolous demirep, would tlame out ultimatily the drpiavjtyol u |n-is<tmT 
and a muidiaur ? . . . 

« * * « « 

110 was not entirely cruel. I imagine ihiU he w a'i iicrfeeLly indilTereiit to 

Imnian life, and that he fuenfieed his viehms withoiii any emotinii, and lor 
the purpo»e sitnply of ohtuinmg money to giatitr In's la.\uiy. .SometniKs 1 
have HUspected him «'f gninbling. . . . lie ivits hke one of tliO'-e 

creatures, sceiniiigly btnooth nnd iimneuous, whoM’ natui.il M'crelious, when 
otiee weeded, become fatal to tliose iigaitisl whom tiny aic uicidentally 
directed. 

A very kindly notice of Keats i.s followed by n wry severe one 
of Godwin—almost tho only .severe juilgiueiu., so far as appears, 
which Jh’oo.ter passed on jiti\ of hi.s aeqnaint.ince. lie is set down j 
aB “ very cold, vi-ry fc.e 1 M.sli, wry ciileiiJatiiig. llis philosophy, j 
such as it was, never gencnitod pity or graliliulo. Ills sympathies 
and ponorositios and lilxjrul (pudities showed tin nistdves only in I 
print.” Holh Godwin's person and his pliilosophy havo been lately I 
set before tho public to an ample extent by thoroughly com]ieteut 1 
hands. We leave it to the. reader, alter consulting Mr. Keg.m 
Paul or Mr. Leslie Stejihen, to atlirm or ipiality Procter’s opinion 
as he may bpo fit. Procter shows also a certain disliho for 
Do Quincey, wliich is less aecuunled for and les-s accountable than 
hia aversion to (lodwiii. 

Tho unpublished versea wliich form part of the hooV are grace¬ 
ful and true in feeling, but, hardly mme. The “ ladter.'^ fiom 
Literary Kiieuds ’ iuciude two Irom Lyron and several from 
Jeffrey. There, is ahso a series from Lleddoe.s, a man of Kuiie genius 
prematurely cut nil'. In a lottor of his from (Tiitlingen occurs a 
good remark on the national vanities of Europe:— 

You people in ICnglaiid haven [mlly fali'C noiioa of the (lermnu elm- 
rueter, and Ihitter yourselves with yoiii pi < uli!ir ami iuvineihle insular m If- 
complucenoy thaty'ou know oil about it: lor luilioiial vainly J hclievo alLi-r 
all you arc unequulh'il. ’I'hc Vrenehiium re.sl.s his liua.si oii the military 
glories of la grande iiuOfOi ; the (ji'iuiau smokes a eoutemplnoua pipe ovei 
the pliilo,sophieal works of Lis nei^^hhoiirs , 1ml. ilie Lie^lislm.an will 
inonopolisft all Imnourahlc foiling, .ill nonlle luoedint;, all domo.sim virtuo, 
and indeed ha.s ever been the bi.st puriian. 

Beddoes also notices from his own olnervation a slriKiug literary 
coiucidonce which seems to have escaped atleutioii in MiigJand -> 
noiuely, that Milton's “ Letter to reign m liell ilmn mcivo in 
heaven ” was anticipated aliuosi in corrospondiug words in Vonders 
tragedy of Ludfer, 

The volume whoso contents we have just run ilirough may 
provide a reader willing to bo amused with some hours of very 
sufficient entortaitmieiit. Put we mu.sL coufoss that our pleasure 

111 handliug it has been sorely damped by the eonvictiuii that 
the subject and the occasion ouglit to liavo called forth somethiug 
much better. 


POLLOCK'S DIGKST OF TIIK LAW OF PARTSEUSIIIP,* 

T ele manifest reluclnnco of the Legisltitnre to deal with tho 
gigantic subject of legal codification seonis to have stimulalod 
individual endeavour to anticipato in jiart tho tasli: which must 
sooner or later be undertaken by Government as a national enter¬ 
prise. Digoats of specific portions of tho law have of late years 
much increased in number, and, awaiting an nuUioritativu com¬ 
pendium of law in the shape of a code, these to a certain extent 
evolve order out of chaos, be8id6.s paving the way and preparing the 
lepil mind for the impending reformation. Thus wo have digests 
ox the law of evidence, of the criminal law, of the law of marine insur¬ 
ance, and otliora, not to mention Mr. Eisher’s laborious Digest of all 
oases decided at Common Law j and now Mr. Pollock adds to the 
number a of the Law of Partnership. 

* A Ifigeet of th Law of Partnership. By Frederick Pollock, of 
JUh)eeln*ii Inn, E«i„ Barriutcr-at-Iftw, late Fellow of Trln. Coll. Cambridge i 
Author of ** Priuoi|)los of Contract at Law and in Equity." JUaidun: 
Stevens & Sons. 1877. 


I A digest may ho regarded as holding a position midway between 
a text-hook and a code, hoing I he nearest approach to the latter of 
which private efibrt is capahlp. A code must be authoritative, 

‘ nnd therefore a codifier musi he endued with plenary powers of 
legislation. Moreover it would be esaeiitial to eliuiuiato Iroxn a 
code which is to be tho law of the future oU propofc'itiom or ex- 
ositious of doubtful atahilily, all auachroni.sjns of tho Oommon 
.aw, and all atatulos which experience may have shown to efleet 
more harm than good. A code wliirdi required frequent aiumid'-^ 
inent would soon become confused and useless; the great aim V 
of codiliwiliou should ho finality. In tho present coiulitiou } 
of Llio l.ivv nothing is commoner thnu to hear judges express 
regret that, in coiHcquoiico of (he uiisallsfiictory or imperfect 
provisions of a Btalnle, they find theuiheives comjielled to decide 
coniiary to the manifejt justice of tho cani, while irequcnl iStaluto 
Law iievisiori Acts, with long schedules of repealed Acts, testify 
how large is tho mas.s of ell'eto or miHcUiuvoiis legislalioii. Then 
ilio Comiuou Law occasionally ahows itself to have by 110 means 
Itepl i»ace with tho requirements of the age, while custom of trade 
or I lie law mmchuiit is but slowly acquiring that recognition which 
id its due. Again, much of oiir cii.se law is still open to reversal by 
a higher tribunal, and many deciaious would, if carried up, bo 
duiihtles.i so lev eased. Thus the promulgation of anything worthy 
of the name of a code would involve a process not only equivalent 
to the I’arliainentary reconsidemtioii of every iinsai is factory or 
obsoletu eii.'ictment in the stntule-book, and of tho Common Law, 
but also the canning up to a court of final appeal of overv decl.sion 
r<v-.ti)ig on loss tii.m ultimate auihorlly—an undertaking from 
which the iriuiginatiou shrinks anpalled, and ono from its naturo 
a.s well ns its magniUiile utterly heyuud the power of any piivale 
person. A code, iu short, must enunciate the law aa it should 
be ; a digest, ns its name expresses, l.iKoo tho law us it tinds it, 
and nuvkes the Ix'-st it c.an of it. A digiwt dilVer.s, on the other 
Uiiud, from a text-hook in its moie nrilerlv ammgemeiil, obviating 
that lucovsiiut ivfoieuce to the index which L tin! bane of the 
lat.ltM- cla.ss of works, and in omitting all overruled ca.ses and 
repealed elatutes, the ordinary text-hook usually refeijlng to such 
on one page only to contr.idict them on the ne.\l, 

Mr. I’ollork ivcoguize.j this 1 ‘'-^ential distiuctioii bct\\eeua digest 
and a code in the introdneiiuu to his work, insi.'Aiug on the neces¬ 
sity for .substantive aineiidmeiit and legislation 111 ;ui\ elfeetivo 
Hclieiuo for the codification of English law, and ju.^tilying the pub¬ 
lication, until such cotlificatioii bo accomplished, ol dige.'-i.s or 
“.statements of I he law just as it is iu a codified form,” on tlio 
giouiid of their utility “ not ouly for presimt u.sh, but to call dis- 
unct atU-utiou to the points where amondmuiit i.s neediMl." Ihit, 
as tliough he thought that he Jiad unduly disp.iniged the dignity 
of his own undertaking, Mr. Jfollock Bubsequeutly, after releiring 
to variou.s systems ol codification and the (lidu.‘'ions i.'ii.ient on 
the subject, says:—-“The foregoing reiuark.s may he. eousidi-red 
to apply, lo a certain e\teL)t., to the bcUing foi'lli uf the law by 
private wrilers. 'I'bo same advanliiges wiiicli are cl.imied i'or 
aiitheiitic codilieation should he to u certain extmt attaiiuihle if the 
claim is well fouiuled, by tho adoption of the same form iu texl- 
j hook.s. Hut the neces.sary deductions and qualilication,s, grave a.s 
1 they are, e;ni easily he supplied, and 1 forbe.ir to dwell on lliom.*’ 
The “ ueces.'?ary dcduclioii.i and qualificiitioiia'’biiiiply amount to 
tho entire absence of legi.^lativu ‘luthorily or forct*, ami render tho 
two thing.s as dilleient as are a Hill and au Act ol Haiiiaiuent. 

llog.irdod, however, as a Jige.st—that is, as “a blalemeiiL of tho 
law just a.s it i.s, in a codified form”—Mr. rollock’s worlv ajipoars 
eminently satisfactory. It barely oxltiuds to a humheil and 
twenty pages, and }et it would be hard to point lo the oini.-.hiou of 
any tiling having a malevi.vl bearing on the law of partnership, Tho 
auihov liiis accomplished this coudoiisation without incomplekuess 
by meaijs of the rigid vxxclusioii of all matter not tlrictly audsohdy 
pertaining to the subject OL which he treats, or wliicli would bo 
more naturally looked for in w'orks rel.atiiig to other branches of 
tlie law. 'J'hus lie omits all mention of Oompanie.s ; for, though 
these are theoretically only overgrow n partnensliqis, yet tlieir con.sti- 
tution and regulation have been so alloctod by specific lcgi.slation 
that the analogy of such corporations to ordinary trading partiicv- 
.ships is u’cll nigh gone, TaJio the whole mass of cuactniciit and 
decision aa to registration, prospcctunc.s, Lsiio of shares, dircctora 
and their qualiticaiion.s, memoranda and arliclc.s vif association, 
general umelinga, winding-up and contribulorioa—all thi? U pwuliar 
to Joint Stock Compamc.s, foreign to ordinary partnerships. In 
fact, the distinctions are so many, ihp resciuhlauces ho few, 
that tlio two subjects are far moro fitly treated .siqiarately. Mr. 
Jfollock's btrict lulburenco to the above-mentioned rule also 
proserves him from that hihoriou.s and futile application of general 
principles to ibe particular subject Iu hand which so increases tho 
bulk without enhancing tho utility of the iinijority of toxt-books. 
Whole chapters are frequently devoted in such works to the adapta¬ 
tion of general and unquestioned doctrines to tho cases under oonsi- 
doraliou, without oven a suggestion that their be<uing or cliniaeter 
is in any way varied by the naturo of'tlwir object. As Mr. 
Pollock says;— 

The cnpacitv of jH-rsons to bocnnie partners i« not different from their 
geocrul capacuy lor emilractiug ; that quasi ion, accordingly, is left aside, 
(w belonging to tJic gcnmal law of contract. In the sumo way tW niannei' 
in whicli the existence of a purtnernhip may be proved belongs lo the law 
nudpiaotioc of ovidenoe; nor has it been expressly HtMtcdtluU no paiticular 
form is miuiivd for the contract of parliiersUip, us the law of cunlraet in its 
mndcon »hiq>u usHurnes throughout that no special lonn i.s needful where 
none w cx|ires.-.ly prescribed. So, again, the general piiii(MpIc.s of agency 
I are not cuioied upooi though they urw tlie foundaliou uf the e|K!ciul rules 
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which dctcrmino a partncr'a authority as ap;ont of the finu. For the Uko 
reason, nothinif is said of fraud as a cause for rescinding tho contnic.t of 
partnership, the liability to rescission on Ibis ground Ijeing one to which it 
13 subject in coiumon with oil other contracts, and which in this appllontiou 
in-ceenta no peculiar Icatui’cs. 

This laudable intention is honestly carried out by Mr. Pollock, 
and it would bo an unquestionablo benefit if bis example were to 
ho followed by future lext-writors. 

^ The aiTanffcnUMit of the work is not alphabetical, as is the case 
^11 ftonio digests, hut in the form of delinit) projio.silions of law, 
each followed by il lustration.s drawn from reporUnl caae.s. This 
plan seems to ub r good one. Alphabetical arningcnieut, though 
it may possibly adil t o the value of a work iw u hook of reference, 
entails the total sacririce of order or sequency, rind venders it abso- 
liiioly ussclcss ns a text-book. Mr. Pollock’s propositions follow 
orirt another in logical and natural connexion, and tho illustrations 
aeem to bo carefully and fitly seloctcd, Ihougli there is iilways danger 
lest, when slightly dilfereut cases follow one another in close siic- 
cessioi), the mind may more readily seize the similavities than tho 
distinctions they are intended to illustrato. The mo: hod appears, 
however, to have answered ill tho caso of the Indian Contract Act 
of 1872, which Mr. Pollock avowedly takes .as his model. 

It is not easy to criticize a book like the present in detail; hut 
w'o may briefly conimeiit on those few points on wliieli wo hiivo 
tho mistorluno not to agree entirely w ith Mr. Pollock, premising 
that sueh defects as do occur in the volume siHuii to be niaitdy 
attrihiitahlo to the dilliculty of stating the Jaw in categorical pro¬ 
positions, since few rules relating to a complicated subject lilco 
partnership are so general and uiu|ual\lied as not to he liable to 
e.\ceplion or moditic-atioii in some c.ises. Thus, at the very 
outstjt, Mr. Polku'k Is met hy iho pvactieul impo.'isihility of 
giving an absolute and iU)ii.saiihihle delmitinu of I'erluership •, 
un impoSHihility recopnized tm previous occasiou.s hotli hy tlio 
.ludieiiil Committee'of tlic Privy Council and hy .Mr. duslieo 
Ijindk^v in his well-known hook on the suhj*’et former, in 

an important Indian case, huing down somewhat vaguely that 
whether or not a partnership exists in .any case iim.-^t depeiul 
on the real intention and contract of the parties; while tho 
latter, at tho commeneonient of his bo-'k, contents himself 
with eollecling a nuniher of altempled deunilions, mid leaves 
the reader either to .adopt some one of them or to evolve a 
general noliori of .1 parliieiship from the mass. It was at uiiotimo 
Considered, on the aiitliovity of the Iluiiso of Lords in the wcdl- 
know'll ca.^e of (*o.\ llieknian, lliat the imilnal relation of prin¬ 
cipal imd apont helwemi persons <iirni,-hod a tangible test of part¬ 
nership; hilt this doctrine has since heeii so strenmuisly .and per¬ 
tinently questioned, particularly by the present Muster of the llolls 
in a recent judgment referred to by Air. Pollock in his Addenda, 
that it would l)(! unsafe to lay any sIri'S.s njion It at the present day. 
-Mr. Pollock’s delinitiou is taken from the Indian Conlr.act Act, 
before referred to, and i.s aa follows Partner.ship is the rel.itioii 
which suh.dsta between persons who have apreed to combine their 
property, labour, or skill in some biiNiiicss, and lo share the profits 
thereof he I ween them.'’ In deference lo the high authority on which 
thi.s definition resl.s,and thecoiifessed inability oftbe exponentsof tho 
law to arrive at a more satisi'actory one, wo do not presimio to criti¬ 
cize it, furtlier than by suggesting (hat it might possibly be made 
clearer than it i.s that tlm partner-^hip concern may he composed of 
properly cfuitributed hy onn partner, and labour or skill by 
another; and also that tho prolil.s, Ihe division of which forms so 
important a foaluro in partnerships, are net and not gross 
profits. 

Some, little confu.sion might arise from Mr. Pollocks stiitoniont, 
in p. 10, that “ the business of a iirm may ho c.arried on under any 
name, not distinctly purporting to ho a corpor.iLe name, which the 
partners think fit to adopt for that purpo.se,” since—as ho subse¬ 
quently show.s, and as ia clearly Law—tinuiiincorporaled piirtneivhip 
is at porfect liberty to ns-sumc iho nnmo or stylo of ** tho so-aiul-so 
Oompany, ’ whereas, to the uninitiated, the word Ootujinny w^oiild 
appear di.stinctly to purjmrt lo bo n corporate namo. ISacb, how¬ 
ever, is not tho case ; and, in fact, tho absolute litlo “ corpoiation ” 
^ would Boom to ho the only one from the adoption of which private 
firms are debarred. In dealing with the fiomewhat leehuiciil subject 
of “ liability by holding out,” or thedoctrino by which a ni.au is held 
to be a partner w'ho has induced, or .allowed others to induco, tliird 
parties to give credit to a firm by tlio representation that ho ia a 
partner therein, Mr. Pollock propound.^ two stnteiiients of the 
law, of which the first, which is ns follows, is manifestly incom¬ 
plete:—“ A person who bus by words spoken or wu'itten, or by his 
conduct, led another to believe that he is a partner in a particular 
firm, is responsible to him ns a partner in such firm.” This 
proposition, if it stood by itself, would naturally suggi?st tho 
inquiry “ lieapoiwibJo for ■what ? ” and ii is not until we reach the 
next paragraph, which practically statc.s the same doclnne in 
another form, that we gather that such ivapousibility extends to 
any credit given to the I'inu on the strength of suclt representation. 

When speaking, in p. 26, of the peculiar rules Hflecting the 
management of associations “ too numerous to act in the way that 
an ordinary pHrtner.ship does,” Mr. Pollock nuik'ea a siiggostion 
which is, ns Iki* aa wo know, novel, and which seems cicariy in 
accordance with i*ea8on and law—naniely, that since the passing of 
the Oompanies Act 1862*, which renders illegal all nuinoorporated 
trading societies consisting of more than twenty persons, no sueh 
association composed of less than that number of members would 
be considered as constituting a paftnership cxcUnled by its size 
from any of the rules affecting ordinary partnewhipa. The ques¬ 


tion is not perhaps one of much practical importance, but tba 
deduction from tho tenns of ihe Act is iiigemons and forcible. 

Tho author's treatment of illegality in tho object of a partnofHMp 
strikes ua as meagre, being confined to tho cases where that 
object, legal in ihe inception of the partnership, subsequently 
becomes illegal through exlremcous circmnsUinoes. Perhaps it 
was considered unnecessary to state such ah obvious proposition as 
that a partnership formed for an illegal object is void; but the 
omission has deprived tlm author of the opportunity of introducing 
among hi.s illiistnUioaB ono of those amusing castis which form 
oases in the desert of a legal work. Wo refer to Everet v. Wil¬ 
liams, quoted by Mr. .Justice Lindley, where a bill was filed by 
one liiguwaynmn against another for an account aJid division of 
their joint plunder. This unique document set forth with much 
delicacy of expression that “ the plaintifi was skilled in dealing 
in several com modi Lies, .such au plato, rings, watches, &c.; 
that tho defendant applied to him to become a partner; 
that they entered into partnership, and it was agreed that they 
should equally provide all sorts of necessaries, such as horses, 
saddles, bridles, and equally btvar all expenses on the roads, and 
at inns, taverns, ale-houses, m<arkets,and lairs; that the plaintiffand 
tho defendant pmceededjointly in thesaid busiiioss with good auccosa 
on Hounslow ifeath, where they dealt with a gentleman for a gold 
wiitcli;” it then refmod with equally graceful circumlocution to 
several simil.ar partnership transactions, including one in which 
“ the delhmhmt informed tho plaintifi’ that there wa» a genMemim 
at Blackheath who had a pood horse, aaddle, bridle, watch, eword, 
cane, and other ihiugs lo dispose off, which he believed might 
be had for little or no money; they .accordingly went, and met 
with the said g«'ntleiiian, and after some small discour.^-o, they 
dealt with him for the said home, and finally staled tho 
results of the partnonship dealiups to amount to 2,000/. and 
upwards, concluding in Uio ordinary form with a prayer for 
a partnershi|> account. The result of this curious suit was dis- 
uslrous, tho iiill being dismissed with coats, to bo paid by the 
couuftLd who h.ad sigjied it, and the pkintiff’a solicitors being 
attached, and fined 50/. apiece for tbeii attempted abuse of Iho 
‘process of iho Court. 

The LSl.aleinent made by Mr. Pollock in p. 97 that “actions 
between a firm and one of its twn members, or between two 
lirma having a common member, which were allowed by the law 
of Scotland, remain, it i.*^ conceived, inadmi.ssible in England,” 
appc.ar.s to bo (oo broad and avveoping. It is clear that in 
certain case’s such action will lie, as, for imstauco, an action for 
daiinipes for the bretu li of an express ngreement entered into by 
nno })artner with another, whei'c tho damages, ■w'hen recovered, will 
bolongto tho plaiutiH’alone; <»r where a per.son agrees to become 
a pfu’tuor with other.s and to furnish a certain amount of cApitah 
and luakea default in so doijig, iu whicli case they cun suo him at 
law for duniHgea, aUhougli lie as well ns they was to have an 
interest in what Im umlcrtook lo furnish. 

The unimportant character of some of the objections we have 
thus taken is perhaps the highest compliment w'e could pay to tlio 
accuracy of Mr. Pollock’s work, as indicating the absence of any 
eevioiis ground for adverse criticism. 'Dio bojik is praUewortJhy 
in de.sigt), .‘.choliirly and complete in execution. As a stop in the 
right direction it merits snccehs, and we only fear that there will 
bu ample time for it to puss through several editions before it ia 
snper.scded by the un’jval of that consummation devoutly to b« 
washed for, a systomatic and authurilativo codification of EngUsh 
law. 


ANfJI-.N'T IVOniKS.* 

rjnilE oldest art of tho time is the art of carving on ivory. It 
-L would almost seem ns if the bea\ity of the material had 
e.xciticd the faculty of carving it into lieaiitifnl forms. Tho earliest 
remains in We,stern I'lurope yield fragments of bone incised witJi 
pictures by some prwhistonc Landseer. The graves of Egyptian 
Iting.s so old that all niodcrn chronoh'gj has to bo rearranged to 
include them contain ornaments of ivory. Mr. Masliell speaks of 
some in the British Mivienm as dating Irom. tho “ time of Moses,” 
and a box at tlie liOuvre bcfjrs the namo of Uatosoii, a queen of 
Egypt who must have lived many centuries earlier, Tho Pyramid 
builders were ivory-carvers. 'rho Niuevites both imported carvings 
from Egypt and made them for themselves, .Six centuries before 
Christ tho Cypselnbe sent to t)l} nipia an offering which consistod 
of a coder of cedar iulnid wit h gold and ivory. Tho cryselepbantme 
statues of tho time of Phidias liavo been made famous for us by 
ancient writeix, though nolhing of thorn has come down to us. 
Tliouglisuch scidptures of the liomau tiiuo before Constantine tiro 
extremely scarce, they do exist, and from the fourth century of the 
Christian era wo have a complete suoce.ssion of works—a fhet 
which sets ivory-carving nloiio among the arte. The consular 
tablet gave wav lo the religious triptych. Tho triptych was in ita 
turn supplanted by tho lu-allicMi imagery of n nioiH) advanced 
Christian age, but imlil 0111- own day the art has survived. It is 
perhaps, as au art, at a lower ebb now than at any previous period 
since the third century, but signs are not wanting of a disposition 
to revive it, and meanwhile mere inecbauical akill in cutting ia 
being attained. The efforts of the aniborities at South Kensing¬ 
ton have been directed, uot only to the collection and^wratigement 
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of a series of ozamples, but iil»o to tlio illuslraticm of foreiprn speci- 
luens by a lBTj]^e number of casts nmieseutiijjf the host Vi orks to bo 
found in Continental inuseuiuH. Tims, could a modern artist bo 
induced to carve in ivory, he would be ablo at liis leisure to study 
the ancient civrviai>'H, and there is liltlo doubt that his r-llbrts would 
be welcomed by the publie. TJic saiiio induslry which ycvir after 
year gives us marble statues might give us ivory stciluetlos. Statues 
lire not popular in Mnglaud. ^Ve e.iunot put thorn in the open air 
without the risk of seeing them destroyed before our eyes by our 
benignant climate, and they are always out of place in rooms smaller 
Ilian Iho JOgyplian Hall or alargccon.servatory. ibit plaii^ues, or busts, 
or statuettes, or, in short,any of the forms now produced mbroniie and 
stone, would look just as well, and bo far mure easily dispostid of, 
if they were cut in ivory. A man Nsho goes to tlio Aeademv 
loving sculpture ran only indulge his taste if he dwells in miublu 
linlls, and has groat galleries in wbieli to set out hi.s purchase''. 
Ouuld we but persuade some sculptor or painter of talent to take 
to ivory, sculpture would no longer bo considered an unpopular 
art. 

'Hie series of haiidbook.s edited by Mr. Mackell ha.s alreatly been 
noticed collectively licrictCf Muvomber 20, 1875). The 

])resent volume is his particular contribution, lie de.smTes the 
thanks of all admirers of tlui beautiful in art for calling attention 
b) ivoriea, as he diil many} ears ago, and by tlie.so further ctliu’ts 
be brings the results of liis early study within the reach of every 
one. It i.s an encouraging sign of liio times liiai such little 
^olunie.s as theso can bo produced witliout senon-<, if any, loss. It 
is not easy to s'-'C what purpose can bo sened ly hating one col¬ 
lection at the British Museum and iiuoiher at South Ivonsinglon j 
but as things are, and os the junior in.'^tiiution is aioivodly edu¬ 
cational, wiiile the older museum, if originally founded with a 
fiiiuilar view, has of late years been oonteuL to obsem’e it, wo need 
not now draw any invidious comparisons. It is of courso worth 
while to remember that, w'ere the tw’oeuUectioii.sput topetluT, they 
would form, as one whole, by far thetinest in iho ivorld; out uuiil 
we have a gallery tit to display our matchless MC.iilplures, and an¬ 
other for uur drawings, we must be content to seo our ivories by 
iiKStalraents, and console ourselves with the thought that at least 
we have them somewhere. 

The substance of the present lreati.se ronued the preface to the 
(.lataloguo of the South Kensington Mu-seum. Jb.ie, howeier, it \a 
slightly enlarged, especially by the incorporation oj' tnot-iiotes wilh 
Iho text, and allbrds a convenient and portable baa l hook, 'flu' art 
of carving in ivory is described histoTically rathei than critically, 
and the vvoodcuta are cho.'»en rather with a view to elucidating the 
letterpress than to increasing the atlractions of the book. Mr. 
Maskoll begins by endeavouring to deliiio the moaning of tlio 
term “ ivory,’' and wisely decides to include bone, walrus, narwhal, 
hippojKitamua, and fossil ixory. W'ith equal wisdom la* avoids tho 
controversy as to the words “ ixory *' and *• eleplisids,’’ on which so 
much useless learning lias been sjjent in vain. \V ith ivganl to the 
average size of tusks, hi.s conclusions (.liilhr somewhat 1mm tho.se 
of the late 8ir Kinerson Tennent, and uio chndly concerinMl with 
the puzzling fact that no tii.sk now extant would atlbrd pieces huge 
enough for tho plaques and dii)tyclis of tho midillo agis. The 
leaves of one diptych at Taris imaMive each Hltecn inches 
in length, nnd nearly six in width, while a single t.ddet 
in the British Museum is si.vteen inches and a quarter long, 
and five inches and a half bixuid. Yet tlio Imgc'*!. of tin* tusks at, 
the South Kensington Museum i.s only Bixteeri inches and a half 
ill circumference; and a pair exhibited in 1851 did not exceed 
twenty-two iuche.s in circumference at the base. Mr. Maskell 
notices at some length the supposition that the ancient earveis 
were able to bend tbe pieces of ivory or to llalten them, and gives 
some i*ecipe8 for thy purpo.se, but adds that, when Irii'd in modern 
limes, all these methods have failed. 

With regal’d to tho art itself, Afr. Ma.skell treats impartially of 
all tho diilercnt schools—with, wo (liink, one excepiion. He 
makes little or no mention of the ivory-earvinga of tho best period 
of Saracenic or Arab art. Tho builders of the mo.squos ofUaim 
did not neglect tlio use of .<«o beautiful n mateiial. IMr. Mahkell 
speaks indeed of tho Moorish art in Spain, but in rather a slighting 
way. But a private collection with which wo nre acqiiainteil 
coatiuus an ink-horn which would furiiisli Mr. Maskoll with ono 
more name of an artist to add to the only two hitherto known. 
He remarks on tho rarity of sucli names. Sir Bigby Wyatt and 
M. Iisbarte only met witli one. Jean Lebraullior wa.s carver to 
Charles V. of b'rance, but no work of his is known. Mr. Maskell 
timU the name of a carver of a pax in tho British Mu.soum 
to be Jehan Nicolle, iia cut upon the ivory, which still 
exists. To these two names may bo added thai of “Achmet 
the Scribe,” wlio made tho beautiful inltliorn of which wo 
have spoken in the year 869 of the Hejira, or about 1490 a.d. In 
his second chapter Mr. Maskoll gives us a summary of the relurcnces 
to ivory in the Bible, and g«)os on to speak of tho Kgyptian 
epecimona in the British Museum and the Ijouvre; so far oa wo 
^n judge froni^ the (Jalalogue, there are none of this class 
in the 8outh Kensington Museum. As Mr. Masliell seems to 
allow, they are often highly artistic, but are ven seldom to bo 
met with. Tho British Museum contains two aaggers, several 
chairs, and other articles iulaid with ivory, and among separate 
carvings two boxes made in tho sliapo of water-fowl, a statuette, 
and several articles of the Homan period. The Louvre has a 
email box of the period of the sixth dynasty, th^ heads of a 
duck and of a gazelle of gi-eat heautv, and a lew other objects. 
There are some ivory inlays at Boulak, but littlj else, and by far 


the most im]vortant Egyptian specimen with which w© have met 
is a head in the private collection mentioned above. It is only 
about two and a half inche.s in height, but delicately carved, tho 
heaid being represented in tbe still’tonventioual manner by a piece 
of ©bony. It evidently Ibrmed part of a hiuall mummy figure 
or Oyiris of some other luaU'.riiil. Ko other oxaiuplo of the 
kind is known, but it is iuqiossiblo to nscortiin the date witli 
any exact ness. In a tomb at Thebes there is a record of .vn 
still 110 of ebony and ivory with a collar of gold. ^ 

Tho occurrenco of Kg’vptian ivories at Nincveli is interest¬ 
ing. There arc, in all, abovo lil'ty Assyrian speciiinms in the 
British Museum. The J'hrusc.iim excelled in this art a; 
in 80 many others, and Mr. Maskoll considers that some 
examjdes of their work to be ksi'h in the J>riti?li Musinun h.ivi* 
never boon excei'ded in spirit and execution either-in ancient or 
modern times. The Komans of Iho I'lmpire inherited the arU of 
J'ilriiria; but ivory of the lirst three eeiituriea of tho Cbristlui 
era i.s, for some unexplolneil ronton, very scarec, and the ‘'gradual 
and unintennipiod doeline of art I’rom the davTi of Auguptus is Id l.o 
traeed as distinctly in tin* ivories which have heon preserved as in 
ancionl hnildin-^’.s.'’ A eon.'-iderable addition to the national collec¬ 
tion ha-s recently been imule from (Ihiiisj, but hiia hardly yet been 
noticf'd by aniiquarie.s. After the conversion of tho Knipire, ivory 
became more common, and Mr. Maskell obscrve.s that, “from tho 
mitldle of the fourth century down to the end of tho sixteenth, wo 
have an unbroken chain of cxaniples still remaining.'’ 'J’o tho fashion 
of sending consular diplycbs to people of rank in tho provinces, 
and to tho snlwerpient fashion of dedicating the tablets in churches, 
wo owo tho preservation of some of tho host carvings now extant. 
Mr. A\'c.stwood has eiiuiiiernti’d twenty-one consuls whose tablets 
have been idenlilied, of which tlio earliest, of iho year 248, is in 
the Meyer rollectiiui at Ijivcvpool, a.s well a.'^ lonvca of threii others. 
At Soulli Ixensington Ihiuo is one com|dete <liptyeh and half of 
unuthor, both of the sixth cenhirv’. Jn the lirih.di .Mii.seum there 
is one leaf I'f the tablets of “ M. AureliiiH Komulua Cmsar,’’ consul 
in 308. Tho latest in diito is that of tlio last of iho reguhir 
Bum-s.sion of Konian consids, Basil of (loietantmoplc, after 
whose year of olbce, 541, the “ Eiupcjor.s of the l;iast took the title, 
until at length it fell into oblivion.” Ono leaf Is in tho I'tli/ii, and 
the other in the Brera. iMr. M.‘tsk'ell .siiegesls that careful sc.arcli 
in might n-veal other specinieus, and mcntion.s the supposi d 

existence of ono at Tarraaoua. There aie many lin*'tablets not 
con.sular, nnd the triui.^itioii ivnm tlio civil diplydi to tho roligioiu 
vjiptych is easily traeed. 

Mr. M.'i.dvcll, wlio is jierhapa more at hoiiM» in the tliirte'cntii 
century tluUi in tlie third, relates tho .subseqni nt bislory of 
iho art with great rare and some minnfnie.-s of detail. The 
rotahle of Iknssv, iu the Iiouvre, is jiorliaps the lavge.-.t and 
finest example leiuainiiiL;, though cnr\e<l in bone, containing 
a.s it does about seventy separate jilaquea, and being no loss than 
seven feet six inches in width, ft was made tor tho brother 
of Hilaries V. of France, and a smaller c.xaniple 01 the same kind of 
work is ill the Hotel ('limy'. If this ivrcdus is iho largest, a 
'•pielk’’nt tho British iMiiseum is the siiiallest, and perhaps tin* 
most beautiful, of the reli;>ious ivories ri maining. It i.s less than 
three inches in height, and consists of two groups so arranged that. 
oij(*, representing tlie .\gonv in the (.birdeii, is formed without di^- 
tortion on tho h:i< k of tlie other and more important face. A litth' 
(•(dour still romain.'i on this beautiful carving, wliicli ono would 
Li glad to claim -is Juudish, but Mr. Maskell huys nothing of its 
origin. Yc-t there are several good specimen.9 of English work 
in existence, tlio most (mrious nnd perhaps tho most valuablo 
among them being a casket in the British Miisenm, generously 
presented by Mr. b'rank.s to the nation, which dates from the 
eig-lith century. It has rcpre.^entalions of acene.s in tho Roman 
and Hcripturc historie-i, and Is carved in bone, taken, as the inscrip¬ 
tion slates, at Inn-ry Hill in Durham, from a whale wdiich “was 
ga-^hed to death in his gambols as aground he swam in the 
.shallows.’’ 'I'liis would bo a much more useful book if it had a 
good inde.x, the present ono hemg a mere make-believe. 


A NILE NOVEL.* 

W E aj’O inclined to congratulate Mr. Fleming on his idea ot 
writing a Kile novel us an iigreeablo variation on those 
books of Nile travel which overflow tbie book niarlmt in a periodi¬ 
cal inundation. Tlie traveller of literary tastes who is reduced 
to metaphorical lotus-eating on the deck of his dahabeah may well 
be driven in sheer despair to ©xoMise the demon of ennui with 
pen and ink. Were it only possible to sweep from mind and 
memory, iu such a conflagration as is said to have consumed tho 
library of Alexandria, the innumerable volumes that have been 
compiled by Kilo tourists, what a field there would be for him to 
exhaust his energies in 1 Tho most prosaic of moi’tala can hardly 
help waxing romantic over the memories that have been slumber¬ 
ing among those temples and tombs, wJiere fragments of mythology 
and historical fact lie scattered as thickly aa the dust of the 
mummies. But unhappily there is not an idea that has not been 
appropriated and utilized again and again. (Since the days 
of Herodotus the land of the Pharaobe has been a favourite 
sojourn of enthusiastic rnmnit: even the invading armies of 
Bonaparte had a strong scientifio ctnfps on their muster-'roll; 

* A yUc JVooel^ Dy George Fleming. Lutidoa: Mscinillan 8t Co 
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and the knowledge that has been laboriously accumulated in 
the course of indefatigable generations has been neatly 
condensed in compendious handbooks. Unless you have the 
luck to hit off such an excavation of your own os Miss 
Rdwards records in her recent volume, you may diffuse your 
Intelligence and information in a compreheusive work that con¬ 
tains not the faintest glimmering of novelty. As for tlie lighter 
treatment of the clwractoristica of native social existence, to say 
nothing of authorities like Sir Gardner Wilkinson, are there not 
<Vich standard clus-sics as Eothenj and the charming LiCtters of Lady 
, Huff Gordon ? Oddly enough, however, the realms of local ro¬ 
mance have been left comparatively unexplored. There is Kingsley’s 
Hypatia, which carries one back to a classical past, and A bout’s 
Fellah, which is a political and ogricultuml treatise brightened by 
fiction. Rut, so far as we remera^r, Mr. Flciuing is the lirst who 
has sent his heroes and heroines to travel under the charge of a 
Ilei.s and the care of a dmgornan, and has laid tlie scene of his 
Western flirtation and love-making on tlie bo.somof the mysterious 
stmam that has been the standing puzzle of geographers. 
His conception was a good one, and his success has been 
very creditable. Tlie form of his work absolved him from j 
the necessity of boring his renders with detailed di'.scriptions of 
the famous scenery and tciuplfs wbicli ought already to be jdioto- 
graphed on their niiiuls. But, writing with the t.i'jto and feeling 
of an artist, he has made free use of the local colouring, enliveuiug ; 
the familiar spots on the liaiiks with fresh incidents as they sug- I 
gested themselves to his fancy. He indulges in desrrijjtinn when i 
the inspiration takes him, and glides by the monoUmoiis panorama | 
in silence when he has nothing purticular to say. And in his ’ 
more finished pictures, as in his slighter sketches, ho sliows liis i 
command of the artistic faculty; and the palm-trees, the pelicans, 
tho flights of pigeons, the quaintly-draped villagei's, the curiosity 
yendqis, the dancing-girls, and tho donkey-boys are brought in 
judiciously to enliven th.o hindscapo. Mr.'Fleiuing writes well; 
yet occiwionally it would s^eeiu as if he had both wiitfon the story 
and revised the proofs in the .ahseucc of conimonplacM but useful 
authorities. Atucricunisins are rare, but now and again some word 
is coined, or changed into something which sounds gr.uingly like a 
barbarism; and there .are one or two odd misaj^lliiig-*, especially 
in classical and geographical iianiep. Then Mr. Fleming seems to 
be under the impression that it was old IMut.- who was the god of 
wealth; ami, when he talks of the (Miurch “of tho Salute” at 
Venice, ho would appear to Iuim! forgoltmi the legoud of its i 
foundation. Thase, however, ard trilles in a work that .should | 
aim at amu.sement rather than instruct i'ui; and when a man can 
use his pen as cleverly and brightly a.s Mr. Fleming, wo are content 
to forgive him even more serious slips. 

The romance of the Nile voyjigo lies of course in a love ullair, 
whose upshot i.s involved in uncertainly to the last. Bell Hamlyii, 
the heroine, certainly behaves badly; and the author, with whom 
she is clearly a great favourite, cau only filead in e.vteuimtion tho 
infirmities of Jiiuuan nuLiiro, Bat wo nmy add that tlie circ.um- 
stauces in which we are inlroilucod to lier conspired strongly to 
sap her constancy. The life in a dahabeah to a lively girl must ^ 
become intolerably dull 'wilhout tlirtaliou; wdiile, on tho other 
hand, when tho young lady i.s pretty and amiably dispoiiod, 
innocent flirtations oinsily p.sss into soinothing far more serious, 
and volatilo admirers become earnest lunl passionate lovers. In 
this case there was just siitlicient rivalry in the presence of two 
or throe couples of young people to give some piquancy to what 
might otherwise be a little tame. Then the lemptatioiw are so great, 
and the opportunities bo many. Reposing arinmg glowing lights 
under tho shade of the palms and the influence of the sensuous 
atmosphere, or on the deck of the dahabeah by moonlight liehind j 
the kindly screen of the lattecu sail, you aro almost bound to make 
love, and then your feelings speedily nm away with you. Bell I 
Ilauilyn was in rather dull company on board her own boat. .Her 
father was a self-made man, who was generous and indulgent but 
decidedly unsympathetic, and with luir stepmother, wlio was a 
girl of almost her own age, she Jiad little in common, though they 
were excellent friends. It was no wonder that she should be 
animated by a fresh iutorest when she canu* acro.s.s a fascinating 
man, apparently stricken by some stinging lienrt-sorrow'. Wo 
are supposed to acquit Arthur Living-stoue of any under- 
hand designs; for he has been in the habit of professing and 
displaying n disiasle, and oven a contempt, for tho fair sex, 
In ii^t, he had first made an iiuprosslon on Miss Ffamlyn by the 
persistence with which he declined to make liimseJf'ngTtHjablo 
to her at tho^ tablc-d’huto at Cairo, where sho hail i*emarked 
his looks and his distinguished manner. But now, when they have 
met up the Nile, Livingstone can hardly help himself; he must 
talk; and is bound to be decently civil. Only in their intorcom-so 
he assumes paternal airs of autWity, and addresses her with a 
winning affectation of bluntneas which she would assuredly never 
have tolerated had he been older, or uglier, or less interesting. 
The natural consequencos ensue; the more inevitably that Hamlyn 
ph'e is anxious to see his daughter creditably married. Tne 
misogynist Livingstone is actually persuaded to transfer his lug- 
gt^e to the Hamlyns’ boat, and in ordinary circumstances ml 
would have gone well. But unfortunatelv Bell was engaged 
forehand to a certain Mr. ('leorgo Ferris, who is studying art in 
Italy, and who in a most unlucky hour for himself bad recom¬ 
mended his friend Livingstone to make the Nile veyage. Bdl'a 
tardy confession of her entanglement intenuffes all Livingstone’s 
former bitterness. He casts net off with perhaps excusable hard- 
nnm, and the engagement which they had never avowed seems to 


be broken off now and for ever. But tho mutual prisiaion is 
stronger than they had fancied ; and they are , brought together 
more than once for more “ last words ’* and leave-takings. 8o that 
Mr. Fleming, by what is rather a trick of art, and at wiiRiderablo 
sacrifice of probability in his character.^, keeps us in doubt to 
the very end as to which of her admirers Bell is to many, or 
whether she is to die an old maid. Yet all the lime we are 
mode to feel that tho last iilteinalivo would bo eminently 
regrettable, and wo are anxion.s that hhe should bo made 
happy iu her own way. Wh see little of tho umn to whom 
sho had rafihly engaged hernelf, nor do we hoar mueu of 
him. Yet tho author has ingeniously managed to convoy the 
notion that, though Ferris is a line feilow, with talent and liigh 
! spirits, ho is scarcely tho husband to make Miss Hamlyn happy. 
And W'o should be even more lenient than wo aro to lior .liiling 
him were it not for au impulsive acti<in of hors which Mr. 
Fleming, in our opinion, should never have permitted, Hince it 
tt'iids grattiitouvsly to chill our sympathie.*}. When .sho knows that 
she has ceased to care for Ferris, when sho has set her allbctious 
finally on Livingstone, and is restless and unhap))y in the uncer¬ 
tainty of the future, bho sits down ileiiboriitely to writo to Ferris 
that she fondly relics on the conshiocy of his love. 

As for the rest of tho people, although they play very soeimdary 
parts, as they ought to do, they are all naturiil and cleverly delincd. 
Old Hiiuilvn is what w*o shonid expect to find him—a shrewd, liard- 
headud nmii, with a show of mauvaise honte in society, w hich is 
owing to Jii.s humble or doubtful antecedenlB, and who exhibit.^ no 
great ivlinenient (jf feeling, us when ho presses on Jdvingwtono a 
berth in his daliabfsah, with tho full iutoiiUon of marrying him to 
his daughter. The English family with whom the liiimlyiis strike 
up au intini.aoy are not altogether favonmble Hueeimens of the 
nation, and yet we aro bound to say there is uotliing airicaturod 
in the portraiture. Old Mr. Carni)bcll is a gentlem.ui, though a 
fool and a prig; and his daughter Gerty, au irrecluimable flirt, so 
far fnnn mu king pretensions to be otlier fliiin she i.s, is amusingly 
honest in tho «Miidour of h<*r confessions. The Sleiovliths arc 
flimply what are commonly c.iIIlmI “nice people,” while Blake, who 
is the lultle-hnuned Trisliiuan of the st igiq is bionglit in na 
a foil to the gravity of some of the others. J''or, iilthoiigh tha 
conversuliou generally light and livtdy, and not unfroquently 
really clever, yet now .and then, in apjiarcnt delereiicc to tho 
genius of Egyptiau erudition, Mr. Fleming will make somo one 
of his gi'iiUoincn tediou‘»ly didactic; so that somotimes, when 
Livingstone i, discoursing of aniiquities, wv fear ho must bo 
playing Mr. I'erris’s gfime. As for those descriptions of scenery to 
which w'o have tilieady adverted, they are not merely poetically 
telling, but l<‘chnictilly exact. Mr. FltMiiijig has not only enhanced 
tlie greiioral cfl'ccts, but studied the -irhorical und geological 
i details. A fair specimen of hi.s style is tho account of the change 
in the lamlscripe w’heii the travellerH had lolt Egy])t pn^per behind 
I them and cros-sed the frontier of Nubia :— 

Tlu‘ only nurn>w thing in \uhi;i i-< ilio <'ouiJtry itself. A va.ster skv 
tli.'iu tliat of K^ypt hends rpver the long huiitle^^ phiins ol undulating sanef, 
mid tho wi.leiiing N'ile htretelK'!, like a MJiveles-. sea iVmii furlhe.'.L shun* to 
shoiv. .Siuiietinif.s the limestone rhlfs reeede, hover, clisapjiL-.ar, theu, rit a 
.sudden turn, eonn* eruwdiiig huek .'igiuu to the water's c:d:'e, h.ardlv leaving 
ruDin enough lor the n.irrmv strip of gieen, md mx feel v\ide iii places, 
whieh hiniiii the land I'f Nubia. . . . 'I’he s.’eiiery t..Hi h;w I’luingttd. Tll« 
short thick ddiii palm, whose stubby pluiiie-likn branehes .staii almost from 
the ground, has l.i fi great extent «u])planted the slender tree of Egypt. 
The 1 indseat ));\A lieaiitiful, mournful, monotonous. Fur diiyu and days they 
see iKdhiiig blit tho long, long .slreteh of shining river, and the lorig, long 

I reaeh of shilling desert, With iierc and thero upon tho bank some tliick-.sct 
t;i‘o\c of cnstor-oil tree-, lifiecu or twenty feet in height, &(.*. 


FRENCH LMTCRATURK. 

M NISARB'S sketches of the Renaiaaance period aro now 
• forty \eurs old, and were originally piiblialied in the 
Fevur des JDcv.r Mondas. The edition wc have before u» is the 
thii^d * ; the author has merely reprinted his two volumes, limitiug 
bi,s corrections to a lew dclaiis of style, aud adding a new pre¬ 
face. Tho lirBt monograph is dcvaied to lirusraua, tho most lite¬ 
rary person in the group, a btudont who thought in I<atin, and 
who reminds tia in liis writings somcliiuea of the younger Pliny, 
Homntimes of St. Aagustino. As J\f. Nisard rumarka, no one 
having the slightest pr^emsions to bo called ii scholar w'ould like to 
acknowledge that he has not road a few pagoa ol‘ Erasmus; and 
accordingly the biography of tho Rotterdam Latinist ia followed 
by a selection of o.xtracts from hia works, giving tho Latin text 
with a French translation. Sir nioinas More aud xMolanchthon 
divide between them the w^cond volume, and thus w« have 
tho sixteenth century represented in its throe chief nmnifesUitiona 
—•Protestantisiu, Roman Catholicism, and Christian philosophy, 
or, to Bpeak plainly, Ortliodoxy temperod by a small dose of bW- 
thinkiag. 

Next to M. Nisard’a essays wo may place M. Gebhart's volume 
on Rabelais.t Hero Orthodoxy reaches its minimum, and Froo- 
thinking concludes a close alliance with that style fddtre which 
Boimda very much like profanity. Our author does not attempt to 
vindicate the great abstracteur de quintessence from tho charge of 
coarseness, and, like the prologue in old plays, he brings him 

• RsNdMMRce ti riforme. Far M. NUard. Paris: Lrfvy. 
t JiuMaia : la renai^mnee et ta tAforme. l*nv Emile Uebhart Pads 
and London : L. Ilachettc &, Co> 
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Jorwnrd on the fitage^ intr^diiees him to the public, and makes him 
^'et through an apologetic epcceh. M. Gebbart’a work, crowned 
by the French Academy, is an exhaustive di.^uiftition on RnbelaU j 
its only fault perhaps is that, like all ^hges^ it is a pitico of special 
pleading in which no room can be found for serious criticism. 
The first part treats of Jiabelaisosa man. What influenco did 
the Renaissance exercise upon his mind ? How far did the spirit 
of the Reformation allect his religious views:' Radically oppoRod 
to the principles of monastieism, scandalized by the corrupt sfaite 
of the Church, ho begun by leaning towards Vrole^tantiam, but 
soon settled down into the multor-oi-hujt, (puisi-sccptical attitude 
by which he is better known. The ancond jlivi.sionof Al. Oeblmrts 
work deals with Rabokis a» a \vrit<,T; nnd the third piul, devoted 
to a minute examination of iLo " l^auUigruel” and the “(larjantua,” 
ends with a chapt4‘r in whwh KabeLiis is compared with Arifitu' 
phanes, Cervantes, and fSwift. 

M. Churles do AJazfulo has been able to write Ins excellent 
biograpb}'^ of Count Cavour * wiili the help not only of public docu¬ 
ments and State paper.'*, but of privaio t'tliTi wm di throw 
considerable light upon the i'iediiiontese rtlatesmun. We. need 
scarcely any that tnu volmno before u.s is written in jmiiso 
of Ciivour, whom M. do Mnzado n'gant.s as the model of 
a true patriot. Tho grand problem of the unity of Italy, dosisod 
and carried out with nnrtinL-hing perseverance, nnturally remiud.^ 
one of Prince llisinnrcks succe.s.'j in acct^mpli'^hing the f-iuno thing 
for Germany. Aluking nv(* * ry allowanco for Al. do Ala/ado’s 
anti-Teutonic feelings, wi: tliink he lii)<* rei/.c-l the point of 
dillerence between tho Italian patriot arul llio (‘ii.inccilor of tlio 
knipiro. (Uvour'=» glory is tliat In* constantly aeli'd under tho iiispi- 
mtion of liberal ideas, nnd that he scorned to employ the weapoii.s 
of persecution cveJt to obtain the great, I'bject of his life. I'nnce 
Hisumrek, on the other Inind, impatient of oppo.sitioii, relying upon 
brute force, and violently traitipLing down opposition, wins present 
triumphs at the cost of cr*,nting ditliciiltics iov tho future. 

M. Jules Siegfried, in a little volmm* which well merits atten¬ 
tion, disc u.ssest lie history, the emeses, and llierenu’.dies of poverty.t 
Hotwgins by a short introduction on tho history of piiuperi‘*iii, and 
then examineH the ins,litutioii.s, political, moral, intellecliuil, and 
religious, which arc best calculaLed to minitui/.e it. His starting- 
point is essentially that of Christianity, allhouph he is careful not 
to place his ideas under tho sanction of am pariicnlar sect. 'Pho 
iuterferenco of the State*, in tins iiiaLler is no dcubt ru'C.rssary, but 
it is not, as Socialist theorists nininlaiu, the exc'usive panacea; 
private charily rnu.st come in likewi.se, and tho I' l’ itnal practice 
of iutelligent libonility has tlm twofold elPect of oilei.ng a remedy 
for a serioua evil, and of indirectly benotilinir him who de\oies 
his time, and his energies to tho pooil of the indigent. 

M. Siegfried, it will be seen, does not share the opinion, -'o 
faehionablo at the present lime, which sucnlices man to .society, 
and considers society, no longer ns a means, bnl ns tho cud, in 
tho destinies of humanity. A). Berinuld adojils the same prin¬ 
ciple in R sninll volume I wdiich coiitiiina .ski'tclvcs of men who at 
various times havo played a more or less importanl part in tho 
history of applied pJiilof-ophy. Air. Herbert, Spencm* and F.oid 
Afacaulay, Strauss and M. Caro, Itivarol and Air. Matthew Arnold 
nro the chief charaeters selected for lii^ gallery of porlrciis, and 
their writings give him occii.sion for expn 'I'ing his own \uiws on 
the position wliich law (/c (h-oH), etliic**, and rdiLnon should hold 
respectively in the, conslilulion of the modern woild. Accuriling 
to Al. Hertauld, et.liics and religion arc di.sloK-i, from eaeli other, 
but religion, tho most perfect ktrin of wliich is (!l)ri,*.liani(y, i.s an 
indispensable element without, which ^il•llle xvould he only iin 
exception too rare to excrci.-^e u wliolc’iome iullucnce over society. 

AI. Emile llnrnoiif has published a remarkiiblo woilc on the 
topography of Atlums at various e.pochsij, and ho begins by 
dechu-ing that the opinions of AIM. Jjcnle, Ubichs, and thirtius 
must be discarded as absolutely crroneou.s. N^ot that the.^o 
three writers have failed to do good smvice in tlu'ir day, Imt 
merely that tho views they hold, although quite defensible 
at the time when they vvero put forth, li.uo been nulliiicd 
by modern diseoveries. 'Plio iiiipoilaucii of giving an accurate 
description of the succc.^wive vlci.ssitudes thnuigh which tho city 
and acropolis of Athens Iuim* piisscd will naidily be iidiuitted 
when we consider that since the days of TVrieles all the ruU-i.s of 
Qveeco have left traces of Ihidr occupation, and that these traces 
are now being gradually removed in order to bring to light the 
mraains of the priurilivo city, Af. Hnrnouf accordini^ly takes 
a sm'vey of Athens under its diilorent rulers, begiiming with 
the government of tho Turks, and going back to the reiuoio.^i 
period of HoUemio history. Gf course, us wo procc'cd, fact.s 
oecome more and more mixed with theory and conjccUU'c, and 
the last chapter, which i.s devoted to the anto-lVlasgic period, 
however ingenious its conclusions, mu.sl bo regarded as purely 
hypothetical. AI. JJuvnouf has added to his narrative twonty-one 
engraving's which help tho reader to understand tlio topographical 
details given in the text. 

Very few writers of contemporary France lend themselves more 
readily than Al. Alphonse Ivarr to thclalHmrs of anthologists and 
compiierB of elegant oxlracls. His novels abound in terse observar 

• Lc com(t> Cawvr, Tor Chuiles do Mazaili*. Paris: Plori, 

t Im wjjifrr ; «i)>i hioioutf ka cavKes. scs rtmedea. Par Paul Siegfried. 
Paris: Gernierdkilliin'o. 

^ J)e ia pkihaophic vtirnde. Par A. Portauld Paris: Genuer-BailUere. 

§ La vil/e et i^acrupule tfAthnivii au-r diverse^ epoquea. Par Ivtnile 

Burnoi^. Paris: Moi.'ocacuvc*. 


tiona and witty criticisms on eocioty *, and bis amusing periodical 
Z(‘S ffwpi >8 was for several years an inexhaustible fund of satire, 
sometimes rather m'istophmpgqwy always highly pungent, and 
generally di&lingnisbed by much poramon sense. The volume 
before us * contains in a portable shape the qumtessenee of M, 
Alphonse Karr‘a philoBophy. Stripped of tho personal remarks 
which did bo much towavda tho success of Les guCpcs^ but which 
wmld now bo quite iiniutGlligible, it has a permanent merit of a 
high order; and it will reward tho atlontion of retiders who appre- 
ciuio La liruyCire and Jloclielbucaiild. 5 

The Id^oM cf scnfintioviif of AlAf. do Goncourt belong to tho samcr 
class of Works. When the volume was first published, about 
twenty ywivs ago, Al. Saiule-Houve, reviewing it in one of his 
Lundifiy noticed the unfairnes.s of some of tno judgments aud 
tbo general harshness of the wdiole. This fault is tlie more per¬ 
ceptible if wo rend the i(/cf« vt sematious immediately on rising 
from the perusal of M. Alphon.so Karr’s voliirao. There is a coiisi- 
dorablo amount of hun^oinw mixed with tho satire of tho latter 
moralist, whereas the tone of tho former is too harsh to bo plea¬ 
sant. 

“You kiKiw thfj temper of France ; it vvi.riies for the Republic, 
but tines not intend to seek its patterns in Sparta; the model it has 
in view is Atljons or Florence.’' Such was tho opinion onco ex- 
pro.^'^ed by Al. Waddingtoji in the Chanibi'r, and it might bo taken 
as tho motto of the prest'ut work.]: Af. Porrens’s earliest histo- 
rii-al Composition was a biographical eketch of Savonarola; and, 
wlion describing the agitatt*(l career of the h'lorentino patriot, llo 
was already meditating tho larger history lie Lae recently pub- 
li'.fiiod. Ho was only preyimted from c<arr}ing his pkm into imme¬ 
diate execution by tho fact that Af. 'Phiers bad long onlorfiiined 
tho thoiiglitof ti'outiiig the same subject, and had acciiinulated 
materials for the purpose. Now, however, that tho favourite 
sehemo of Iho late, i'residcut of the Freui'li Republic is abandoned, 
M. Porrens has takeu it up bimselC, and tho history of Florence 
down to the v^ear 1313 is Ixdore us iu three haudsome volumes. 
As Greece is essentially ideniilied with Athens, and Franco with 
I'jiriMjSo rnorerico tyjiilifs Italy much more completely Ihim lloitiG, 
Naples, A^eiiice, or Genoa; and, if tho Fivuich Ih^pubfic of 1877 
to follow the, course indicated byM. Waddingtoii, and to take 
Florence as its model, it, is fitting that it alnuikl know in 
all its di'tailH the Id,story of that busy commoinvealth. 
Having htiulit'd and analysed the iiuiuorous auliiurilies, both 
jmblks'hed ami unpubli^jlied, which exist on Ibo subject, Al. i'erronR 
}iri,y applied JiiuiHclf to liis task, and, beginning witli tlie old 
1 trusci, he describes in a very intere.'ting and picturesipie manner 
I lie rise ami progress of nuuiiinpal life at Flou-ucc, .shovviug how 
comim'rce ntlectcd ]iolities, and how literary and artistic ciil- 
turo and retinemeut ennobled tho business habits of its mer- 
chantH. Tho liv^t two ^olIlnle8 aro taken u)) by political 
and legi.sliilivo liisLory ; tlie latter half of the third treats of social 
life, literntuiv, iiiui art; an e.xcelleut map of 'rnscany and a pltia 
of h’lurence havo been addetl, and each volume is c<iT\ipl(‘ted oy a 
eopious index. h*efereuce.s to tho priiicijinl authorities aj;poar in 
formidablo array at, the foot of almo,st evi-ry iiage, and a few 
valuable dociuiieiits ore given iu iho shape (d*appendices. 

Al. j^douard Sayoiis has devoted hk atJeritiouto Magyar studies, 
and, after having discussed several parf.4 of the annals of Hiiugury, 
ho now considers tho subject as a whole.§ Tho invasion of 
tlio Moguls, the political laroer of Matthijis (Jorvin, and tho relations 
betw’een Franco nnd tho Trai'syh'aniau princes, are t‘pisodo.s of a 
liistory which for most readera posse.-ises at any rate tho merit of 
mn’clty, and whieb, treated by" so competent an author ns 
Al. SayouH, could not fail to be interesting. M, Sayoua lina also 
had tbo advantage, of being .sent on a mission to Hungary by tho 
I’lench Alinisler of Pulilic Instruction, and ho has thus been ablo 
to collect an extraordinary amount of bibliographical informa¬ 
tion, of •which lie giv«*H a full account in hia preface, Hk 
woiit is divided into sevi'U bo«.iliS. Tlio first, timting of tho 
origin of tho n.ation, \n e.<*.senlially erudite in its character, and 
addresses itself to students of etlinography and philology. M. 
iSuyouH hero describes tho state of Hungary Ixiforo and atter the 
eoiiqiK'sts t)f Ai’pad^^^'lio is Muppoaed to have been the grandson 
of Anila; ho then 1 elates the series of incursions and revorsos 
which followed the conquests hv the IIuus, and describes the 
r 'ligiovH and political condition ol tho country during the period of 
heat hen ism. Tho second book, beginning ■with the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, tnlv'es us at ouco on ground where tho historian treads with 
companitive certainty, and we are thus brought by degrees to con¬ 
temporary times, and to wliat Al. Sayons calls “liberal Han- 
gaiy.” Tli(< decay of the Turkish Empire and tho present war 
will probably aiiect in a serums manner the destinies of tbo 
Magyars; but tho natural r<'sources of their country, the patriot* 
ism of its inhabitants, and their firmness in past times under tho 
most trying circumstances, are guarantees for the future. 

Tho celebrated cry “ Lo roi est mort! vive le roi!may be r«» 
posted with a slight variation A propos ol’ tho numerous edudo-* 
tioiml books published during the lust few years on the French 
language aiul literatiiri'. Hamel, AVaTioftiochi, liovizau aro dead; 

* JCaprit iTAlphaimt Knrn jienstvs rrlmdia tie mg mnvrta complittg. 
TarLs: Ltwy. 

t JfltVs H seusutiotia. Par MM. K. ct T. de Goncourt. Paris: Cbarpontilr, 

X HisUnre ilc Florearii. Par 1. T. Perron;*. 3 vwl'^. Paris and London : 
L. llai'hctto & Co. 

^ Histoire gvuti ak dvs IL'ingruh, Par Jkloiiai'd Siiyoiis. a vols. Paris 1 
Diai*-r. 
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lohg’ live MesBre. LiU^5 and BracLetl Fortunost in the new 
order of thinjw, Messi‘8. Iluchottw appear .with a collection of 
TolumoB adapted to tlio requirements of every age, from the infant 
pupil in the nuiBftry * to ^e student who is pi-epwing for Univer- 
eity scholarslups.t One of tbo latest iostalmeiita in this numerous 
and varied senes is M. do Oaudole’s nnnolat^ «idilion of Ponsard's 
Le lion amawt^uj: t, to our mind a specimen of what careful 
editing should’ho. The preliico conhiins an e.’icplleut biographical 
sliotch, togother with a brief nv)tico of the various drsiuiutio works 
tcompoaod by a wliler who was long regarded ns the chief of the 
) 6 cqI« du bon sens. The grammatical and philological notes give all 
' the necessary information and no more; and tho biographical 
and geogniphical allusions which occur so plciitifally throughout 
tho play have supplied the materials for an excellent index, 
followed by a coucordauco between the liepublican and Gregorian 
Calendars. 

Undei’the tiBo Ze theatre franqah dn XIX‘- sikde^f the ssme 

S nblisbers have begun a collection of works exi'inplifying the 
ifForent branches of the contemporary driuini. JiilendoJ for the 
pocket, these little volumes are illuslr.itod. not with all the 
copiousness of M. do Caudole’s work, but simply with tlio mini¬ 
mum of explanatory notes. I'lie Classical or qiiiisi-classical school, 
the Romantic revolution, tho Vaudeville and tho historical or j 
political comedy, are ropre.’.onted hy .‘icknowdedged mahieri)ief“e3 ! 
which have the double advantngo of placing before tho jiupils | 
choice specimtnis of contemporary literature and of accuslojuing | 
Ihoni to a colltapiiul style. 

M. Victor Fourners Vtwnmus d'un janrualtate hsvo mot with 
such succoas that the author has been encouraged to publish a com¬ 
panion voluniell, in which ho takes us on a tour through Jlolhind, 
8avoy, und Switzerland, There is plenty of scope for lilentry 
talent in tho compoftition of a bo»jh of travels, ev<‘n when tho 
writer duos not indulge in such freaks of imagination as those 
of M. Alexaudiii iJumas ph'c. Tho guide-books of MINI. Joamu! 
and liaidekor are exeellonl models of ihtir kind ■, but aecuuicy is 
their only preteusion, and they can allbrd no room 1or per¬ 
sonal anecdotes, humorous sketches, and the like. lieii* IM. 
Fournol Las the advantage; to the best quaiities of an enlhuniastio 
tourist be iinit^is scholai-ship andtasLo; hois a «’o-.7 <00* without^ 
pediuitry, and his sketclies, dashed off a.s fast as llu* e-\press train*! 
can carry him, arc full of life. No one wil' legieL tliu Imur spent 
over his amusing little voluiu(‘. 

Tho life of M. Latour du IVIonlin is interesting from the 
political, tho seicnlilie, and the drtislic point of view; and it has 
been \ery completxsly'treated by IJaron FriKJuf.^ We tjUtoi see, 
especifilly in the world of politics, ambitious men living on ibo 
merit of modeat subalterns, and indebted for their rej)ntation to 
the talent and zojil of persona who are too reserved to push 
themselves forward. Tlius Miiabeau would iierhaits never have 
risen to tlio po.sitkm he occupied had it not been for the industry 
ofUumont; and, to como to later times, Al. Dosages, during 
the reign of Louis Fliilippe, was the real Secretary of Stulo for 
I'oreign AlfairB. although, as a mailer of fact, Jm merely held 
tho post of heail of a deparimuiil. Such appears to Ijave Ijceii the 
case witli Lherro Jjiituur du .Moulin; lie began his jmblie, career 
in 1815; and, from that period to tho Revolution of iMjo, he Look 
an active part on the opposition side in political journalism, 
varying hia occupations as writer in the Cvnuf.iiuiiuunel with 
tho composition of. a few vaudevilles, which were ne.ver per¬ 
formed although they showed considerable talent. The lirsL 
chapter of iVwon Ernunfs volume, which deals with the ]ioUtical 
and literary part of Jljatour du Aloulin's life, conlaius some 
curious letters hithorlo unpublished from several leading pm-son- 
ugea of tbo Kestoriition period; then comes a detailed account 
of his Bcientiffc re.seurcnus on steam navigation, and on tho 
best By stem for preventing railway accidents. Chapters V. and VI. 
are devoted to a uiyrative of the events which occurrod between 
1B41 and 1870; hero a^aiii documents abound, and Bai'on JOrnouf’s 
monograph is a valuablo supplement to tho numerous works w’O 
already possess off tho history of French homo politics during tho 
last sixty years. 

Few writers have done so much as M. Tamillo I’ianimarion to 
popularize the seicuce of astronomy, and the nH^ voliinio which he 
• now presents to us ** strikes us as one of his best productions. Its 
sulnect is our planetary system. Afteni short introduction, and a 
prellaiioary chapter on tho instruments available to modern ob¬ 
servers, we have a series of essays in which lirst the sun, and then 
thevanous planets, aveoxamineii separately. Notwithstanding tho 
soieuiiffo character of the work, the author ffuds a sufficiently 
wide scope for conjecture; and M. Elonmiarion’s brilliuut iuiagiua- 
ticn revels in the midst of hypotheses ou the structure of the 
plftnets, life on their surfaco, &c. The concluding renuu'lis read 
like an ode in honour of Nature and of the Intmite. 

* Titf. Jvfant*9 Own Frcucit Book. By B. Janao. PariB and London : 
L. Hachotte & Co. 

f Tht Bublw Sehooi French Grammar. By A. Brocket. AdupU'd fov 
Bnelish Bohoola by the Buv. E. Bi'ctto and Oustove Masson. Paria and 

London: L. Httchetto & (Jo. 

t Ze h'oM umoHreux. For F, Ponsard. With a Biographical Skotch, 
Nwes, &c., by Hi J. V. do (Jaudote. Paris and lajndon: L. llaciK’lto 

&.Go. 

Xfi thi^re jranfais du XtXt $iick. Porls nnd London ; L. Hacliettc 

Fronmade'nPun tonriiiie. Par Victor Foiiiuel. Paris: Bolteiiweck. 

1 Pk^'re Latour du MohUu. Par lo buion Lrnouf. Paris and London: 
U kaohette & Co. 

** Im Urrea du del. Par CaiyUlft Flainnufiun. Paris: Didier. 


It will be remouibered that the publication of M. de MontolooH 
hurt’s pamphlet on Spain and Liberty led to a lawsuit instituted by 
M. do MontalembcrPs family against the editor of tho ifeauo bumbb, 
in which the work had been printed, and against M. Hyacintba 
Lopon, who had accepted responsibility of bringing it before the 
pujjlic. AL Talli<.’hot, tlia editor of tho now gives an account 
of the trial, and the number for April* contains tlte speeches of the 
counsel oa^each side. This is, of course, the most nobjworthy 
oleiuout in the munbur j but we have also u review of Ticknor’s 
biogTaphy, and sovoral oilier iuteroRtiiig papers. 

Under tho title Vrf^jitce au condace\ AJ. Louis Teste boa 
published a liUlo work full of iufomuilion on the state of 
tho Roman Court, tho organization of tho Oonclave, and the 
appointment to the Cardinalato. Tho suhjexit is especially in- 
teivsliug at a time wht n tho election of a now Pope may he re- 
g^iirJi'd as an cvoiit looming in the near future. After giving 
(ic Liils of a geueval nature respecting the College of Cardinals, AI. 
Te.ste opens a kind «d’ gallery in whioh appear tho principal 
members of tluit distinguished b<jdy, the introductory chapter 
being reserved for Cardinals Antonolli and P.itrizzi, who for thirty 
vearb Avoro the fuitliful advisers of Piua IX., rejireseuting, says 
Al. Teete, cunning und piety ie.speetively. iSome of these 
biographies are mere sladches; oth:*r3 go more into particulars, 
ami ure e.nliveued by auecdotea. It is well known that various 
popular predictions have always been current respecting tho 
election and the dealli of the Huccc.ssors of SttiiFeter. M. Testo 
reproduces some of the.se; ho then describes tho present relations 
bi'l weofi tlie Papacyand the kingdom of Italy,andends with amiouto 
account f»f the Conclave, detailing tho eircmrifitancea which he 
ron.'^iders likely to inllucnce tho (dection of tho new Pope. These 
circuijjslaiiecH may bo redneod to tlirce principal onoa— I, tho 
conipositioa of tho Sacred (Jollece; 2, llu* place of iU meolirig; 
3, the political »tu(e of Europe !it tlio time when the vacancy 
occurs. Will the result of the ehsclion be a roligioua war ? Bueh, 
hiiys our author, is llie problem which ie likely to face ua at no 
distant period, und for which we musi be piepared. 

* lithltoUikiuo untvfrfi^lle ct Btciie miissc. April 1U77. Lausanm*: 
Bridi 1. 
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America. The Franch 0uvoniutcDt and B«lJ(rion. Tito Iriiih Land Debate. 
The Cattle I'iuaue CoiuniiUec. Viyl.iiM:tiou. 

I Tha Early Taiwan Estimate ot OhrUtiiinity. 

; Dimcultieo of tlio N uveli!<t. Tho Famine In MaUwig- 

I Squatter!!. Madiuiie do .^Cvit;nO. Urlahieii Aquarium Case. Free Bridfea. 

Tliti Cotton Mauufuctuiv in Eiii;laii(I and America. The Uoyal Ac^emy—L 
I TUo Two I'houwutd Guinea*. 

{>''<■ Foman Caballnra. 

I Drow‘6 Norlhorn Ban ior of India, Tho New Bepiiblto. 

j Jaoox’s stiolaiiioaro Divonloas. Cope'a llifstory of the lUOo Brlgailo. 

Bryau WoUbt Procter. Follook's Diffeet of the Law of Firuiorahlii. 

j Ancient Ivorien, A Nile Novol. 

> French literature. 
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f ; CONTENTS OP No. t.liJ. APnlL 5W, 1877: 

♦Tht* Wiir—Count MoUVo's Piuvch Tim Hnle iJebato-Current^ roHH''’';-* 
’> Fxtttnce And Italy—Tlio L'n)v<«i».iiiiM lilll-rBrllmucntiiry Reporting— i 
African Fialoratlun—Tho iJiiriul Lawn. 

The AnMoM TVjU- Town u?»fl Country Mimtcrahip of fit. 

iioiipitiU “Wpriiig^hHionK tl»* Nort-lUTO ‘^3m*^vnw-Tbc Turf Swindle—Jtoynl 
N>injaralfr--The Lovdn' CommUMj on InU'inpct^ncc—Fires in Thcutrca—I'iatvire 
KxlilbiUonH-^Uuciug at Newmarket and Epsum. 

The CorroHpondenco of Biiliar -Curtqjs’s Rise of the Afarcdonlau^.mpirp—Ofll(5ial 
Hiwtory i)t the Arctic liAtM^htion - Litr of Ki'oielim- AiUblA^rilifm and Vniiw - 
Condoned -Ancient Streuts and Ift/uu-'-.toiaU of JingUind—Aincncuu LiU>rntiif«. 
- $*• 

Lonilon: Publlsbed «t 3« SOUTHAMI’TON STIlliTiT, STUANU, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


"VTUSTOAt. UNION.— Tiu'sdny, M.av 1 .".—Diivoi'iiov 

.'T. with Papiniand Trio C Minor.MeniWN/tfilm, QimrUl D Minor 


IVdim 

, -1, ---- , ^ ... Qniirtd 1 ) 'linor llaMln j 

•nil No In h Hut, ll('Hliiivi-n. I’jano .KoUi* vnruni-i. Tii tt. Tr* ».i|. l'w Ii. to Im li nlnt I nc:i* 
•P*IJ_'lhvicr, lloud MrcAl.BJid Auatin.rtt. James'K Hull. \is.ilujb c.iii i-nj iit tlir Ivi k'cnl Siuvi 


irtitraiicv. 


l*iA)liivir El.t.A, fhif 


n^IK aSOOTKTY of EAIiVnaiS in WATKR COLOUHS.- 
Thr t:iom V icnurm ):\niiUTioN i» now ()rL.N. Jirttii auii irmit 
tiil ht;i||*n. Atlrnuiuiur l6. CataIoKiJ<*i iWl. 

ALUllil) J>. I lliri'. 


QflJlJST, thefmiOAT aSIIFPHKJM). 


S^^^n 


iVOJ-X T^ATOX'H NKW inOTliJJK a\(»W (i\ VIMW', 

1 'IVn ui Five daily, at Mr Uliliardaon'n (.lulhry, Ii.i>A New Uond Mnit — 


CUNNIXaillLU BOPSE, . SUNMlNgjiltp^ ’ 

^ Tji. IW. UKIltHSI^'W. SKtYB jVS»t;K.HLyr^^l,^ja.f Till 
^mbriihee Uor uud a hiuT w 
Slomrlfl, .amltttd h " ^ - 
Audatani-iMaiiU-r i 
Intends ntti^nln^, i 

SUfiNlNLlIlLL. ^ 

Sunnliiahlll lloiioe. distant about lialt'nndic from the A*cot Station of 
stands hit’ll, on Kiavel mil. Aotait JUnth and Wlndnur 1 urfat. 

_ Boyeoier Eight and mide>Vuk‘«n will he n'ceived to urei'iirr for E to Aril arrow, Tyiattiaatav, 
Ruithy, CharivrhouiK'. and other Fuhiie Sdiools; and also fur the Uoy^Nayy. jfc.' , > 

Exeeid In the uuie uf UrullLurs.erery Buy will have a neparute Bc«Ouin,'arng)ged 00 tW 
cubirh'«} kCi III. , • ^ 

inclusive Terms, il'id per annum. 

Ilerojericcs t * » 

'I'liu llet ..Iflhn iHWim Ilawtrey.M A .Head of St Mlehael's Rehool.Aldln Il«UK,Sl0uc],y; 
The Lo)d Hisliflii ut Mviter, The Iliad-.M.t«bai uf Itugby, The iMi.c-.Misiter ut Trioinli 
Cttiidirideo I 1 anon J-ik'htfmit I a < 

The Earl ut Mrnthiiiure i Sir (h'uriro WarrenJer. Bart, i Sir .Inhn llartonp.Hnrl, i 
t' O ]' i'Jilllipii, E>4(|.. .M U- ( l.ietit.-Coloiiel TienuuiK i Waller I'onell.Em . M.P.} 

T. C. Siiryd-Kj niierhley. Knip. .Mnicmllury MoKiAtrule ut Hirrninghum nod otners. 

For l’ius|ieeluB, a.e. apply to the Hev. U. W. SNEyii-KiNSkasi.i.l, AldtfLlluuM*, Slough. 

]^n>LTOATr()N ' niluTliLTsS aud SKLKCf 5 C).—a LADY 

^ and Inr KTLU. anutid hj Kiitdinh and I'uriijii liov<>riie»iies and Masters, 

iindeitake thu I'.lil C'VTlOiN ol l<illll Vni'Nd LAblL-i.urid olkr (jp: adVAiiltiilies of ji 
leliiicd and Kiiiierior huiue. Terms troiii Pliiii n }iur. 'i'lie lo«alj|> i« fm oterlieiU hel^bniir- 
hiHHl, in a Midland CuuniyAppl) to 1. U., cans uf F. S. di l.arti.ii I Uiwun, Esi).'', 70 Berners 
Strcrl, London. W. ^ 

T ITTLM GIKL,—.\ LADY, hiivinir h l;ii*po rt’.dltljinco tvith 

* ^ exlcmiue grniiTids. ilie ••itnatl'i'i *plri t<d for iIb h(.althliip«ii diBireii to ruflefve 0 Ll'^'LK 
(llUL, or T \Vt> sis rLll>. irmii I ichi i4) iwiKi .mut^ui ni'c.tulii' LduLatl^ wUh hcrown 
I-mlc DuiJk’liU'r A o.iiii|ii.ieiit Mu'.!*-! nml (Juverne**. wlm iiiBlruei m all liepiirtmcnts ot 
tiiiK ulion, reuiilr III Hie hmixi' N'u iiiiiii wlm huji hieij ut ii Buanling ■'I'liuot cci« tie redslvod. 

huh Jiu'lmU' inliiig iiiul 1 iirAtli'iif.' hill niiiili Hi ntuinl.iiicA.M. nlw Guineas per 
Appt.i-ntKiiM to l>i iriudi by leiU 1 , orldrcaaid Mo l llHit, L'litc ot White tt 8on, 03 


1 net StriX-l. L t' 


^IMIM COMAdll, t.f l!io GIRLS' PCULIG-DAY aSGHOOL 

-L i;oMPVNV. L.i.iu.'il. will !.lu>rlly APPOINT a HE 


Miilille voliLx.t <,il.ii 


irily APPOINT a HE VH-MIS Tiir.ss th, Ir Hlophain 
AuIII [‘Ir iniiiiiiii, u ith u t iipijiitiuii lei-ut hs pei^pupil over 
< III ii .1 iiiioiiiiiL I w liu )i iiiuxi Ui-111 iiiImU, III III* M nt by May iM CD U )0 
>uii>. 111! liiiimi'toa lload, s.W . Pom whuiii further lutormatlpn can 


TYORMVS GRMAT WORKS, “ (’HRTS'r IaE.WIXG ilio ' 

TltiHJ’OimjM." and ••I'HHI'^T ENTFRlMi JEJtL vaT.F.M ” illn hiMcrjint i«m- ! 
|)ktcd),eaehy h> IMiceti wjlh Dienin-d PiUte * M He,” “ Chmiian Ma.i u rn.” 4 .e. lie., i 
at tho. OHHfi liALI.Ell^ . i'. New Lh.nd Street Dmly. Ten U. Si i tK. ' 

T^LLiAll \V^;nf)N.-MXTlIIUTl()N <if WA'l'KlUJOlAOLMt 

J)RAWIN(1S.-H;vp'f. NUUfA. unit itn- Ml.i:. with a i 
other Winrk* NttlV open atauxUngluntjalUTy, IPI I'leeadilly. 
iBidudlhiti'Utalogue, Is. 

■ROW/ LITMR-AUY fund. —TliP FIGIITY-MKOITIT 

■AV A.NNIVKIlSAIHNNElt of the (.'(jipurution will ttiKe idiuc ut l\ illiii’ii J!o»iin, 

ou Wa4ptisuoy next May ii. 

'The I'.arl 111 llKUUY, PrCxident of the ('urpuriilifni. in the t’lialr. 

' to John Strict, Adulphi. \V C. t »t' TA VJ V V IH.I' VVI TT. .< . rdan/. 

AUXISTS’ (^FAMR.NL ItMNMVOLKN'l INSTUfUIlOX, lur 

thcKrliel o1 l>Mtrl'»^p I .\rtii>ts, tlirir WiduWH, und i)i ]■ i[,)ii« 
Thi.ANNlVEUSAllY DINNER will take plaie In Willis's U will , 1 ' .Siiliirriiiy, Mny I J, 
at Six nY-loek. ^ 

sir WlLLf.AM VEItNltN IIAnCOLllT, Q<'.*M l*..in'.ln Cliaii. 

Donat, ' lx M ill Iw lerrlicd and (liinikliilH uLknioi !■ ili;ul liy . 

' JOHN EVEKETT .M11.LA IS, U, \ .e,,-,. fm 

■r PHILIP CII IIH.ES IIAKDWK'K. /,.ir ,iu, 

Fl LAMIIE pullrun/, '.‘1 Old Iluiid Street. \V . 

Dlmior Tickets^hieludiiig Wines, One Uiiiin n. 


L''VEN 1 XG F..MPLOYMMXT in n J.IRRARY WANTED, 

-* bi HU expelloiivil rAT.VI.OHl'l'It. xf. The hv'hi -f ret.;ieiii'i « enn be glvfn_Address, 

It / .(.lie. .. 




j Tifiihxm'i 


A X T 0 N 0 U U K « It A 

l.ir-iifin f'liimnntcr. 

Sir CrrAULES IILLIJ. LL.D.. HVian-mnnh 

W. CLOU F-i. Em . !■ M t..S 
W. sPOTIIsWG.iDE, Em. 

W. Blades Emi. | 

John Cm. Ev((. I 

Waller J t'lK.ENU 

George E. Eyre. Esii.. M A.. F s A. | 

4 J. s lIODvov, Esq 
Ni'bicmcn aid fJciilIcmeii ikj'.'.i hung Aiillqintli 
the i«-iii«' ofiihfl'ronuscil l.uiin t'cillfi muh to be ej 

Biiildiitiv.'‘>iiitUli Keniiiiu'hiii iti .lime next, m. . .. 

Ilfih.xox, Hoff. K'crctnry (rmy's Inn t'hnnilX'rs, ai High llolborn, of win 
tho Kros|tuutiH eniibiiiiiiig toll p.iTiii uliiis. 


T 1 O X. 


.A., LL 1>, I 

C Au-leii Leiph. I.'sii.. ,M A, 

K. t' Nu liiiU, Ksq.. F s.A. 

(icoiw A siHiUiiwiHuh. L.-q. 

J'lhn C. M'llkiiis, Esq, 

Non. Si 11 rim I/. 

toiiinx tell vril li the Art of I'rintliU', within 
iliitiil In Ilie Wenlerii Galleries. Evhltnliuii 
iirniuiiiiii"ite with Mr .1 s 
iiiny be oliiuincd 


DR. GEOllQB BWINEY’S LECTURER ON GEOLOGY. 

TliUSTF.FS of the DRlTISll MUSFAJM ure ubout to 


T^HFi 

annul 


appoint a LEI'TUKEH on fltls fiuindnlion. The otlldii is tenalde fur fiee )iars The 
stipend is ePX) u year. All chniges liieurrcd lur the dclln r> ufthe l.ei-tiiiisuie to U lUl'ruvid 
by the I.crttirsr. The nuriilN r of the Li'elnres is mil to Iw less lban Twelve in tuih Vi.'ir.nur 
more than Thrrtt in the suiiie Week. The first Cuiiis.* Is to lie deliiered heturo the end ot 
July, |X7>t I and eoeh siibseiiueiil Course Ixqirreii NnveiiilH'r 1 nrid Die end of July fulluMlng, lit 
■tlAli puhllc-plnu's a-iihiii lli<> I'niteil Eineduin us the Triinlei-s shall lieiealtcr uppiuve | the 
publh'h> liC^mfUed t.lieri to without tec. Caiiiluliites must have tnUcu the degree ut Dor tor 
of Medlrin^ii] the L iilvi-rsiiy of Kdiiibiireh Cerilfleute. ti* this efeci, and utlu r testimuiilaU 
as to qiialhlixitliiiis lire to lie traiisinllted to the Principal Lihrartuu ut tlie Uritlsh Museum, uut 
later than November I, la77. 

J. WINTER JONES. PnmuHtl t,but, inn. 




B\llTIIOLOMl«:W’S IIOSinTA L nml COLLIOGE. 

The SI>'>F'IEIt .SESSIO.N will eoinmericc on Tuesday. Mnv I. 

TharCihiU'iil Proeiuxt ut the Hospital cuinprises a service uf 7 in beds, huluslve of 31 beds lux 
CuilvgUtRceiits at IIiL’Iigitle. 

Ntuikntsran reside williln the UuiplUl walls.subierl to the College lUvulationii. 

Fur hit partU'iilars coiu'ernlng either the Hospital or College, spplle itmn muy Iw made. 
MrsniKillr or '/y,i|jtter, to lh« KKxiua.vr Wauuk.n of the College. A IlaudUiok. will be 
forwardetl on aptdicaluiii. 


I. C t. Ilo'lgsiiii K: .^uii, PilnUrs, tiiiLigh Squaie, I.( . 

hLLIXGTON CULLMGE, Sfindhuist, Dcrlis.—F/dncatioual 

diges. 

To be SOI,It. a pfiiteil UF'^lTtF.NCr.. the oieuiKint uf whvth lu=i the prL>|Jeg«q)f setidiQZ 
vuiis lo the t'lillegi'IIS Htiv H'lv*,, ut ridneul lutes Tin* lluuiie is rijoniy aidV’wvIl anaiigcil. 
uiul has a will-stiH ked iiiiidi'ii Cd'ii Ii house uiid ^taldl■ 

Apvdy to Messre. W i i ;,s k nVa'iT"». .Vueiioiuns and ''Urvi yors, Wiikhigham, Berks. 

L^JiMMIlOLD GROUxYr’RMXTS, (UTY Yf L(,)Nd6nT— 

-L EHMMCsSIONKIiS «( .‘lEWEK- of I'le Ct TY ol I.O.N'lJUN arc prepared to 

r,.,i\< fKNItr.Hs (ill till 1 , 01 ,Imi. ol tin VM.UAHM; !• KEEllOLl) BIUJIIND llEN'l S 
mil PiEN Ell'slD.S's ol till iiiiiK 1 nil nlioneii P.eniiM'. 

No. J Pii ihPe-. LI l)(i VTE Cllli.'ll*t, e\(t ndiirg fiooi Pli > t Sim t to Ni W BrUfjt* Strevl, 
hi III Ml Ninriiii I 'saMsoiii. oii iJiiiUlmg Liase, liiiii.ig .ili.mi iiglity yiuis iiiiexpind, ut ii 
tiioiind Kent ol il.'j.l n jusr , 

No 1! Pm-ihisi's, No 'in. on Ilie North ride of the POTI.TTIV let to Messrs. Salnman, on 
Ihllliliui; l.e.l,i'. Iirtvin.; .iluiul lii/hli >1 iKs linespirid, ul a <• n'oi.d Eiir^ilt .£< hJ u yiar. 

Pailii ulurs and Plan, ol the Premises may tic ludat Ihu o.hi.c,to,;eilier wdlt the Conditions 
ol Niile 

'Ji'iidi rK are to Ik* uddresT’d to the iimh r.igiicd, at Ihii HfTice. 

Ihe Coiiinnssloiiers do not biinl thi'i,i'.i hej to Jit 1 pf lln* hT^icst or nry Tcnilep. 

III NEV P.l \KE, yvf«eipuJ C7e/I. 

Sewers' Olhi e, C.uildhiill ■ April 2i’,, IsH. 

.V'l’ ION AI / S \ I 'F I) !<: l»( }S1 T (’•? AX Y, 

EWl I..S. Vl.A TF, iiTi.l V^aELAHI.I S 
May be de'jiositcd tur h.ile Custody lu llicl ire uiid Itiirgini Cn.i.f Vaults eif the Cornpaiiy. 

H. U I ST, |/,.„o,/iy, 

1 lim-en Yii'tuxiU Street. 

- Miiiislon llouiC, K.C. 


N 


|,’'IEI,I>-LAN 1 -; IN.STITUTION, Kivjjcd fljtouls, Nigbt 

^ ItitiiL'i'S ie. ' ’ 

JW^nbnt The Bight Hi.n. Du- l.ail of SH \1 TJIfSinJ^V, K.Q. 
r,,oMo-r_W. A. IIEVAN. Lsn 

FlfMiS Rie T'HLIINTI.Y .NEEDED to iipph He Honulers Poor with Night Shcllw,' 

I nine Cie-id. mill Coihe . mnl iilsu (o enny uii tlio I d'lwiig Imriintuht oiii rations of the 
111 ilitiiliiiii, M/ : llih.i' llii'L’iil Schools, 1 'hv Night s,||,,i,l. MjEr mid rimulo KcIVkis, 
Mi-sii.ii to till lalhii. U.iggid CUiiicli Services bvrvaiits 'Iiniiirfiu Ilnivw Girls'and Hoy P 
tertitliil linliiFtniil si hoiils m-. 'J'he Comiiiitii.c iippeal with (oiillJenie terthe PlibhOto aid 
them in their elho la to aineliiinite the xiidernigs evnerieiiced ut this scuson pt tjieyaax by their 
iHiorer hretlircn. .s‘iihKi ri|,tium, find Donations wul la lliuiikfulk nieii^dlbroiiuhlbieBMiVers, 
Nlersm. IhMif I, vV, IlKi an. A Co . Loiiihurd Stuet.iind MessnitllASFMiHt/iLDi/., Pall Moll-J^tt 
tlie 'Treiisuii 1 , W A IH v\N. Esq , oq Loiiiburd ‘'tii'el i and iltroegh the llmu Financlfd Ikfi'a* 
tiin.Mr. E.T Hxmii.ton at tho Inii'.iti'iimi, l.iiHc Muilron Hill, Fnirlngdon lload. Pbrtttls . 
ul old or new ClothiiiK. old Hoots, \c., v. Ill bv inont gratclully n eeivea ut tlw tfistittitlon. ' 
__ __ , y. PLATT. StcretfitV 


T_| YDROFA'niY.—SUDBRUOK rARl«^,‘Kichmoml IDU. 

PA,/*i,mr,-Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A.. M.D. Kdin. Fny IrUxtluhandthort 

■ "---TCloItfcliHU ■“ ■ 


quirmg rest ond chiuigc. T’irkinh llutlis on tlic premises. Private ei 


se». Private ei^anocU 


OVERLAND ROUTE nml S'DEZ eOANAU— 

X'ndcr Contiaet for the coiiveyanrc ol the Mnils to the Mj^yterismwau. rndl^l?k>na 


IndUh China, 


pLJFTON ij&,OTsLEGE.—ENTRANCE yUHOLARSIIIPS. 

W» to iODa year. Exiiniliiatloii Iwgins Wednesday. June in. A Schnlarshm may be won 
by pntfleluiicy In Xlhissles or Matliemstu's or Niitiinil '^eieinv. or > rctiidi und licrman, with 
iTiiglliAi.AApply to lIiab-.MANjyi( or .Ni.ri(KrAuy,l'liaon College, LlnsUd. 

TTELLY GOLLEGE, TAVI.STOCK.-TJio COLT/EG 

be OPENED m %Ukinb«r next. Tho ExmiiiiiHtmn of Hrst Candidates for the Founda¬ 
tion will be held AugiTstw, litr/.-por litiororiiioii and fotnisul application for udinissluii, 
apply to th« He id-Master. U. W. Tayuoii. Esq.. Uugtiy. 

■pOLKEiSTONK-^-Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Schoilii) 

“ Oxon., aislstvd by a Cambridge llomiursinan anda ixmiiictent staff of Teachers, prepares 
for tlie lluivcisliiesaml foi all CumputiUve Exaniiuatious. Fupils successful at the last Niiiu 
fcNandniilioiis ot the L ine. ___ 

rpiIR COUIiKHE SOHOOU, STR.\TFOIlh-ON-\VON. 

J- ir«ni-i,-ybe S.-V J I>. COT.I.IH. D.D. Ufud-MaHttr-.}!. >'VNK3-1'I.1NT,1N, M A , 
Jdln Eight oili«r‘l(i>>.|ilent Musters, t'rti HOYS nivparvd thr tlis Lniveidties. I’ruirssioiis, 
MllUary, Nqv.i), Iippgi, ui,d stcwiec Competitions, andtho Public ikluxrU. A Seliulai- 
ahtp tt> Oxfoiilot etn tor Ihnv jears, suiiiially ia October. Terms, 00 , 7U,and SuGuineas. 
8 pim of Clergy 10 Guineas less. 


,_ _ _i'yanre ol the Mmls to the Mj^ytcridirtaTt, J__ 

Japan, und Australia The PcidiiKiilar and Onmlnl Slaaiii rnfttfioii Company dpspalch 
Hull sifuiiicrs iroiii SoiUhuuipton, im the i!iuec (jaiial, eftry 'rliiirsdsy, Wvm VeDicp every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mnilr.cverv Itunday, ^ ' 

unices, lX2Lradunhull Street, E.C.,und 2.Y Crx-kipur Street,j$J||V. 

HOTELS. 

■nRiaifTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL,—Facinp* Sea and^ 

^ Esplanade. Near tha M’est Pier. Central and quiet. Tging established. - RultclQf 
Rooms. SpsciousCuflec-roonilur Ladles and Qentlurncr,, Sen* Water Servitrin thhHtftdl. 

P. O. RICKARDS. Mawigtr. 


“ 'rY’JlK OUANVXUUE ” PRIVATE SPECIAL EXPRESS- 

TRAINS to ST. LAWRENCE-UN-SEA. near RAMvHOATE, In One hour 
Forty-live itiiimteit. Departures every I riday. from Charing Croi, ut 3.% and CanpunRtnrt, 

:t '11 f.M. reliiriihig the following Monday morning. (Siee Rills.) ReturiiTit'kets t^ttuTOninx 

^ . t. g,i ijie bouth-Bastani BWliiiir'kr 


B buce castle school, tottemiaIj. 

/7i-ru/./IfiMkp...aov. W. ALMACK, M.A. (micoessor to Dr. Hill). 

WIY8 JfflfwetT tor Oie yiilwrsliici. Pwftsslooal Llfh„t)w Cirlf Sarvlce^aund th&JIablle 
fcitoujUtixi^olt PAis|>ecttts.Ltst of Honours, Ac., apply to tha llKAOvMAfffWk . 


TRIE GRANVILLE,”—“ The scenery, tho air, the acfotiiimo- 

dulion for visitors were uf the most perfect kind.’'-,Sitturd«iv/leidcio. "T^uhiuf 

. 


_ _ _perfect .. 

enjoyment, iieihaps, to Iw ilerived at the ‘Graiivitto' Is from (he . 
Ml cBtah|lNhmeMt-fxii>ts to niir knowledge anywhere in England. 
*' As a lesidvnilul liatel second tn nune.*’—f^hibr. 


Address the MAXAaRR, Granville Hotel, St. Ldwrence-on-Sea, Ramsgate. 


URIGIITON.-NORFOLK HOTEL.-This old-eataWiel 

County] amilv'llolul. entirely KbullLin IcML and more ixvMitIv anl.nM .1 1 . 



OLD BOND STREET GALLEE 1 ES.-J*««ff 

AGNEW k SUNS btt b) onnounee that they have OPENED the«- 

erected hir .hem at .iii Old Bond Street. Plcumlilly, ft»r #ifi ekhlblsion a 
Hull of .M orks ol Ai i. Tim bosiuess hitliertu carried dii at No J) Wal 
Lithe Old Boiiil Street Galleries. Tlie Tiwle and Whtdesak Print J 
Al bemarle St reet. PieeaitUly.__ ^ 

'THE ASTub^OMER-I^ R^rte^l tfe % 
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* MR. GLADSTONE’S RESOLUTIONS. 

' A'h Hr. Gudstone has, for tho purpose of reconciling 
Xij^lhsolf irith tho Liberal party, declined to divide on 
tie BtsolAion which for sevoml days excited tho onthubi- 
asm ox tho local Liberal Clubs, the House of Commons has 
prop% no issue before it. Mr. Ohamtikki.ain, indeed, who 
in the first instance complained of tho virtual withdrawal 
of the princmal Resolution, was afterwards porfed ly satis- 
fiedijy ]!i%. Gladstonl’s speech ; but it la neither a usual 
nor a laudable practice to speak on one question and to tako 
a division on another. Mr. Gr-AJ)STONtJ oddly inviled tho 
Government to accept his comparatively innocuous motion ; 
and ai Ube same time ho denounced thorn for not treating 
hWfir^c Reflolution as a vote of censure. Although it is 
possible that the entire htring of Resolutioua might deserve 
nttch a ^criplion, tlio Government could scarcely have met 
witll A™^ircct negative a Resolution which is not to bo 
intived. It is, on the whole, a good thing that tho split 
whith .sAljr, Gladstone had produced m the Liberal 
party patched up; but the excessive awkward¬ 
ness of tjhe soldering prooesM betrays tho dificreiicc of 
opinion XVhich^ «tiU exists. .The preliminary squabble, 
for which Mr!^ G LADSTONE IS cxclusivcly responsible, 
might have wetiried and dulled a loss copious and 
less iraptiUousTbrator; but when the formal debate began 
Mr. proved that ho had lost none of his accus- 

tomed fik*. Passionato absorption in a single object, 
though it ifi Incompatible with impartial judgment, is not 
untavourabln ^0 impressive oratory; and Mr. Glads font, 
tvhilc bis milled was stoiHid to overflowing with facts and 
ai^amehtsj im support of his passionate convictions, was 
extraordinarily eloquent. If the whole matter had not been 
repen'todly-^j^Ubsed, with the result of settling the opinions 
of all partie^th^ House would perhaps for the time havo 
eVtoptilqEpd witji his bitter and elaborate invective against 
f tnb Qo?^Qitaoq|; d^d its Eastern policy. It was possible for 
■ forget that tho only alternative to peace and 

ijedtjfftlity Vbdld be war with Turkey. J n his fourth Reso¬ 
lution W. would havo practically pledged the 

^>Hou^ of jG(m\|ii<^s to measures of the same kind with 
‘ the TOWon which fought at Navarino; but as, 

^wi^ay havo boon sufilciout, ho declined to 
ial^ §rdivisibti,«i|fipeoch, though it may revive or sustain 
thi(t'.orgjfhfeed agitaxion out of doors, was for Parliamentary 
nreld^ant and useless. 

' Cross’s answer probably expressed tho opinion of 
^eat majonty of members on both sidos of tho House; 
IS it absolutely impossiblo that it may influence the 
4|ffsiob. All but a few zealous partisans on either side are 
«iSi;Bious to avoid a collision either with Russia or with 
^rkj^y; oj^d Mr. Cross satisfied the House that the 
Hi^^skrs ite uuitod in thoir determination to maintain 
long as possible. It is difflcnlt to anticipate any 
^Ijl^gency in ^bioh an attack on Turkey would bio 
^ent or justifiable. Tho Sultan may probably con- 
1^0 govern bis own subjects badly as long as any pro- 
acknowledge his authority; but the Porte is 
unable and unwilling to cause any direct injury 
^dt^ldanger to Eudund. Th^ power of Boasia is in- 
<^‘par»ly ^^%r; and the actual or fixture do¬ 
wns o#tho Russian Goi^nment are highly suspicious, 
wh^k hive within the last twf years repeatedly 
which has, in spite *f official oontra- 
finally adfi^ited, now declare that ^0 present 
jpn^eud except by the admission of Russia into tho 

S* ft. ^ 


Mediterranean without regard to the obBtaQljpIpTesehtedby 
Turkish occupation of the shores of tho narrow sebs.^ Iii 
other word.s, the conquest of Constaiitinoplo is publicly de¬ 
manded, whilo tho Russian Government is proj^hly sending 
assurances to all tho Courts of Eluropo that its infen^ns, 
as well as its moiivos, aro disintercsffidly benevofemt. It 
is prudent to declare with perfect frankness tho ocossion 
in which it may become the duty of England to resist 
further Russian aggression. Even tbo Jiajfetd of doing 
some good to tJie objects of Mr. Gladstone’s abhorrence 
mu^t be encountered if it is nooessurv to defend Gon- 
stantmople or the Suez L’a'nal.*^ a CQ]]d{til0i pf 

aflaiiN Sir H. WoJ.rp’s motion ilHit&WSfi^ 'thai^ a 
truism. It is a.sBuredly not desirablo to omTO^^asU the 
Govommont at tho present moment with atiyj«geueval 
lusirvictious, or with proposals of a# altermvtittt policy, 
Mr. Cross’s doctrines are approved by thp BomtjJudgUient 
of tho country, although they may not ffitisfyst/bo tibm^nds 
of tho organized agitators in provincial towns, wJkv have 
not yet made up their minds whether they wish fiSr peace 
or tor an unprovoked war with Turkey. 

Tho d bate on Tuesday niglit was comparative dull 
and languid; nor indeed would it havo been easy to add 
anything to tho indignant denuncialion of tho'sGovom- 
ment by Mr. Gladstone or to the cffectivo vindication 
of their policy by Hr. Cross. ^Moro tha^^d^ speaker 
censured Lord Deubv' for his answer to Pnnee GoiwrCHA- 
Koif's Circular, the real ground of objection being tlSdt the^ 
document was too conclusive in iW condemnation of 
Rus.siau policy, lb can only bo judged by the event 
wliother the despatch was calculated to do good or harm, 
it wa.s desirablo to avoid, even on .strong provoca¬ 
tion, tho uso of language which might be diaagroo* 
ablo to Russia; and it would have been tKjMiblo' to 
observe tho sdence which ha.s been maiutauied ^ tje^otlicr 
neutral .Powers. Rub Lord Deruv had a full rig^fc to 
protest against Prince GoiironAKOi-F’s assumption thalS tho 
war was undertaken in pursuance of a policy which hpid 
bteii nnanimoualy approved by Europe, lb w.a8 uq^orioujs 
that the Russian Protocol would neithop havo been adopted 
nor considered except under the impression that it was in¬ 
tended to facilitate' a peaceable solution. Tho affectation 
of citing Lord Derby’s assent to thoAProtoool as all admis¬ 
sion of the justice of tho Russian cause was conventional, 
if not audacious; but in private or national aflkirs it ia not 
always necessary to tell the whole truth, or to el|)oso ^very 
fallacy. On tho other hand, it may be said that it may 
prove convenient to have placed on record tho posi¬ 
tion of England at tho boginning of tJb waf. It 
is true that tho plainest plu'ascs may|k.^ be misinter¬ 
preted, as in Afr. Gladstone’s repeated Issertion ^ihat 
the Treaty of Kainardji extends to all the phristl^tks of 
Turkey tho rfght of remonstrance which was couo»>dqd to 
Russia on behalf of a certain churoh or cl^el^at Oonstam^ 
tinople. According to eomo accounfl^^^Lord Derby’s 
despatch hasoncouragod tho Austro-HuniMrian Oovemmenb 
to assume an attitude which may have ^decisive inflopneo 
on the campaign in European Turkey. The criticisms of the 
Op][K}sltion on any document of the kind lose mtieh of 
their weight through the habit, which is becom^g^Ipvete- 
rate, of finding fhnlt with every diplomatic pnjficeding of 
the Govommont. Even if it xs necessary, and ^eraoio 
right, to give expi^lssion to the anti-Turki^ sentimentB of 
Mr. Glapstonb and his followers, systematic opposition 
to tho detoils of Mipisterial Irom day ^ day 
scdNbly ^duoe^to thp pubfic itiieres||» yn Thfmsaay 
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night Mf. C<>ixuTNKY inlrpdncod a novel element into the 
debate by openly avowing a policy from which loss 
couragooua poliUcianH Ivavo shrmiV, ovcu when all their 
ai'gpm^nts pointed to tho wamo conclusion. Ho w’onld 
have iaotivoly promoted tho dismombermont of Turkey, 
thongh ho confessed that it would ba^vo boon ovonfually 
necessary to go to war. !Mr. Couhtnkv anticipated one 
oljeotion to liis proposal by remarking that such a war 
would not have been ardaou.s or danget’ou.s. To patticipato 
first in tho iiisidit^ns plots and then in tho violence of 
Bassia would not Imvc been an altoj^ber satisfactory 
course of action, Mr. FousTiif;, on tlio oLhor hand, mado 
a characterislio attornpt to devisf^a middle course lliafc 
would enable birn to justify tins prudent acceptance of a 
policy which clearly cfiimnilcK with national opinion, wliilc 
showing his, sympathy for tlio e.\igoncies of his party. 


party, and to be the mtteranco of Mr, Gladst<>nii to 
lilaglancl. They constituted an appeal to, jwpnlar 
inortt, and popular scutiraont, without trdubljpg itself in 
thp least .as to what the Bcsolntions meant or did not moan, 
respimded to the app€*al. A thrill,.:p®ssed through the 
hearts of many who arc more inclined to feel than to reason. 
Tho real issue seemed to them to bo whether they wpuld 
fur.sako a man whom They believed to be earn^t, noMpA 
and true, passionalo for right, a preacher of high thoughts, 
tho friend of the poor and the oppressed. .They did not 
irupiire whether what ho proposed was iutclllgible, oy, if ^ 
intelligible, wise; hut they caught at his central meaning, 
that a war to shield Turkey from merited retribution was 
wicked, and they fervently declared that such wickedness 
shouhl not lie at* their doors. Libenilusm has a,lwaya its 
; sentiiiiental side, and without sentiment running in its 


Porliapa tho luosl important result of tlie debate and of favour the Liberal party is never really powerful, although 


the negotiations by which it was preceded will have iiceu the 
disclosure of the widodi vergonce of pol icy which soparatt's two 
BGctionaof thi^-Jjiboral party. On this ipiestion Air. IkvKiKii 
and Mr. Leatiiam didbr more widely from Air. (iiiM-sroNE 
than from Mr. Ci:0.sd ; and Air. CuiLin.iuS only ccmlirmcd, 
by Ilia partial approval of tho disputed Hcsokitions, the 
well-founded belief thnt they could under no cii'euinsi,mee3 
have been a(!cepfi!ll by himself or his late colleagues. 
According to Mr. Cjululks, tho third and fourth itesolu- 
tiona Avcrc only ol)jcctioiialjJo in two or thrift or 

rather in a fiSfw words; but if his oxprcssioua arc to bo 
taken in their obvious sense, the c.x-Cabinet could bavo 
had no snlTioicnt reason for inducing *SIr John fji niiOCK 
to move the p,re{rioua ^^ik^sUou. Mr. Cii.aI'SI’oxk wouhl 
not have deolfnud'|,o cmu-iliulo Ids friends by slight 
modificatibna; nor would his former udhereiity havo rc- 
fnsod to sftpport him merely because tho langungo uf Ins 
Bosolutimm was o^-n to criticism. 'LMie compromise whicli 
was ultimately effected involved on cither side more surion.s 
aacrifidos thAn thoso which would have been involved in 
slight amendmeni.s of the Itesolutions. Tho^.6 who arc 
curious in deci[>hcring oiiigma.s may perhrps ]>rolital)ly 
amuse tbemsidves by studying tho reasons which aro 
assigned by Air. CIladsiune iu iiis letter to Mr. Howakd 
for ids singular proceedings. It has often i.Mcn obscrvi'd 
that tho oxeitement of a great occasion ha.> the curious 
effect of sthnulatiug to tho utmost Mr. Gi.adstom;’s 
propensity^ subtle rolinoinonts and nice distinc¬ 

tions. Other political leaders, if they had adopted 
the same course in similar circumstances, would 
certainly have been inspired by llie obvious inotivo 
of restoring tho unity of a party at tho expense of a 
paradoxical device. Afr. Gind^tonj; iu his letter aud lii.s 
numorous speeches furnished a more clahorate explanation 
of his policy and of Ids reasons ; and it is but fair to admit 
that, even Xvbcnheis most unintelligible, Air. Gi*M),vroNu is 
aincore in ttie belief that he understands his own meaning, 
and. that he is essentially in tho right. 


THL Llin:UAL V.VRTY. 

"VTOTHING iu the history of Kngllsh political parlies ia 
JLN mOro singular |^han tho phases through which the 
Liberal liarty has bceifi passing in the last few days. AY linn 
war had been declared, tho hiaders of tho party discu.ssed 
the grave question whether some means should bo tjik<m in 
J'arliamenf to sum up the criticism of tho past, and record 
opinion for the future. It was decided that no step should 
bo taken, as^|<hc time for eficciual criticism was over, aud 
there was no agreement of opinion to record. Hut Air. 
Gladstone refjj^ed to bo guided by tho decision of others. 
Ho was bound, as it seemed to him, to take action, although 
others might sit still. A voice which he believed to 
be divino whispered to him tliat ho must speak, 
although others iy^ight bo silent. Ho drew up his Beso- 
lutions, and was prepared to support them even if a mere 
handful of follov|ers should divitlo in Ids favour. Ho, 
as it were, throw his Resolutions in the face of the 
country, and left it to make what it could and would 
of them. Tho conaequimco was in every way remarkable. 
Had these Resolutions been tho handiwork of tho Liberal 
leaders generally, had Xiord Hahtinqton proposed or 
adopted them, they would probably lu|vo gained iu tho 
way of olearucss and precision, but they would have fallq|i 
fiat. They would have been treated as only a mere party 
move, to TO checkmated by a party move on the other 
Both' AS it was, they seemed to bo somcftbing outside^ of 


in the ordinary conduct of affairs statesmanship is of much 
mure inqiurtauce than fooling. Air. GLADSTo1Sfl3 turned Ids 
back oil Liberal statesmanship and his face towards Liberal 
sentiment. Few could havo anticipated that tho effect 
would havo bc('n so decisive. Sentiment reigned supremo, 
sentiment for Air. G i-adstone personally, sentii^enfc against 
tlin.so who fieomod to be weaker and more faint-hearted 
than he ivas, sciitlnient ardent and strong against anything 
like oblivion of tho misdeeds of Turkey. Whatever clso 
rmmiined obscure, it becameevidentthat a w.ar lightly under¬ 
taken again.st Russia, so far from being popular, would set 
one half of Englantl against tho other. Statesmaifthip might 
hosilat.e to pronounce whether suuh a war was expedient or 
inexpedient j but sentimeut as stimulated by Air. Gladstone 
resolved that such a war would be soraetliiug monstrous, 
and insuffer.ibly burdensome to the conscionoe of the 
nation. 

1 The course taken by Air. Gladstonk, and the burst of 
sentiiiicnt which followed it, placed the Lilieral leaders in 
a very distressing position. 'Ihoso who had served under 
' him had a ujitur.il reluctance to .se])urate theirisclvoB from 
I a chief of wliom they had long bocu proud, with ivhom 
I they had long ivorkcd, vviio had often led them to victory, 
j jaul in whom they r<‘eognizod a superiority to which they 
; could not aspire. iStill, the Resolutions'’ wore tlmre, ami 
i l);ey could not look at thoso Resololions with the eyes of 
pure senliiiient and not call in statesmanship to judg-e them. 
A policy was iudicated which they could not ftpjnovo, and 
it was a matter of plain duty to c.xpross disapproval of a 
policy which they helioved to bo unwise. They were also 
bound to Lord Hautington, Some one must lead a parly, 
and tboy bad elected Lord Hautington as their leader, 
and were perfectly satisfied with their. choice. Lord 
HAiiTiNGiuN, with their concurrence, hp,d dociilod as leader 
that no artion should be taken, and Lord ll.\RnNGToN must 
bo suiiportcd or his leadership would bo. at an end. That 
it would probably be atiinend, however .much tlr^y supported 
him, was however obvious. If tho majui'Jty or aaiythiug ap¬ 
proaching to a moiety of tho party broke away from Lord 
IJautington, it would havo been impossible for LpidHAUTiNU- 
TuN to .stoop to lead in name a party that fact disclaimed 
him. But the pressure of tho constituPfecie.9 was so strong 
that many a humble Liberal longing to support Ida recognized 
leader would, to save his seat, have folioWod Mr. Gladstone 
into the lobby. Fortunately tho prospect i^L^rd Ha ktinoton’s 
leadership coming thus to an untimely*oad dismayed not 
only Jjord IIarttngton’s friends, but Mr. Gladstone him* 
self. Ho saw to what point things were rapidly drifting. 
Ho would have once more to lead; but this timo his sup¬ 
porters would bo of a stamp that might easily make his 
leadership very painful to him. He would have been ox-' 
pec ted to be the champion of a hundred causes which he 
dreads or dislikes; the champion of disestablishment, ci 
inconsiderate attacks on property, of wild scheii^s of social 
reform. For himself, as well as for tho sake of his old 
collcaguos, from whom he honestly felt reluctaiit to 
separator unless tho clear voice of consoienoo urged tbe> 
separation, he was willing to make an arrangeme;nt by 
which union might be restored. The arrangement selected 
was a curions one, but it bad one obvious ad¬ 
vantage. Every Liberal was able to say exactly what 
be pleased, and yet all w^o able, wifti few exceptions^ 
to support Mr. Gladstone. Directly the deoate^gan it 
became apparent t^at the real issuo was ndt any one ox those 
which the Resola^us seemed destined to saisoy* but that 
which the sentiment of the oonntrgi* had engrafted on the 
Bosolutions. The struggle was not a straggle between 
tho Ministry and the Opposition, nor in any cl^Bar way 
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between the Conservativo party and the liberal part;, 
It wae a straggle between two conflicting lines of senti¬ 
ment, between the sentnnent of horror of larkey and pity 
for its victims and the sentiment of longing to show the 
power an(i greatness of England, aibd to make its name 
and influeiMS felt from one end pf the globe to the other. 
Both these sentiments are such aa honourable and good 
yinen may entertain, and the question was which should 
. prevail in the determination of the present policy of Eng¬ 
land. As to the result there can bo little doubt. Mr. 
GUnSTONE'sKcsolntions, obscure, mangled, and misdirected 
as they wore, have, in a circuitous and almost accidental 
way, achieved what may bo regarded as a success. 

That thd division which so nearly rent tho Liberal 
party, and which wa.s avoided in n maimer apparently .so 
artifioial and eomplicatod, has done no harm to the pai ty, 
cannot, perhaps, be said with perfect confidence ; but the 
damage which the party is supposed to havo suflered is 
probably much exaggerated. That Mr, Gladstonf:, the 
special man of sentiment of tho party, has once more 
shown his j^ower of awakening tho sentiment of a largo 
pai-t of the country in a rapid and decisive way, and that 
he nevertheless cannot endure to become tho more spokes¬ 
man of an extreme section, are gains to the party wliich 
may bo set against the increased difficulties vvhicli it 
may be apprehended w'ill beset Lord Hautis(iTon'’ 8 
leadership. That, when ilje circumstances were such 
as to permit every Liberal to spj-ak his inimJ, ' 
wide differences of opinion were found to exLst 
among men sitting on the Opposition benches, is a fact 
flowing'so inevitably out of tho constitution of the party 
that it leaves tho prospect of Lord Ha trn noton’s Ice dor- 
ship whore it was before. Now, however, that it has been 
once discovered that, if Mr. Gladstone’s conscience can h.e 
touched, ho will throw Jjord Uaiitington overboard, it may 
be expected thfit further attempts vvdl bo made by those 
whom Lord IIaktington’s prudence discourages and irritates 
to see whether profitable recourse may not be had to such 
modes of touching Mr. Gladstone’s con-scieucu a.s may 
suggest themselves to ingenious and inventive minds. Bat 
it i.s not really tho divisions of tho Liberals that keep 
them Out of office. It is the good sense of the 
Ministiy. That wliich, if in office, the Liberals would 
ofl'er to the country so long as their extreme members 


“ friendly spirit by the local Government.’’ Lord OABNAavOK 
said, in addition, “ I have no desire, if it can bo avoided, 

“ to tako over that §tate,” though at tho same time he 
anticipated that thor Transvaal would become a British 
State. It is of conrso possible that the itniniTieneo of 
a border war may havo accelerated tho final decision j but 
it ia to be regretted tliat the union which may have been 
necessary was not efleoted by voluntary cosision. Accord¬ 
ing to Lord Carnarvon, ono-fouriU of the inhabitants had 
sigued|a petition in favour of annexation; and Mr. BuriIBbs^ 
tho President, senms to have boon convinced of the neces¬ 
sity of the measure. The Volksraad had passed a llesolu- 
tion that it is impo.s.sib1c under prc.seiit circumstances to 
“ carry on the administration and control of tho country”; 
but their condemnation of tho actual Government may 
probably not have involved an admiiaiou of tho nocossity 
of the transfer. Tho employment of force will furnish tho 
opponents of tho change with an iiicxhaufitiblo arguinenfe. 
Tho dangers of tho present cri.sis will soon bo forgotten, 
w'lule the advocatca of repeal will rely on patriotic jealousy 
or prejudice. 

It appears that the jiarty in tlio Bcpnhlic which ia 
chiefly responsible for tho late war, find for the confusion 
which Ims recently prevailed, rei'uHcd to pay taxes which 
had been legally voted. At the same time tho- Zulu King 
luid amassed a considerable force on the frontier, with tho 
obvious design of attacking tlio Jlepublic. It might have 
been supposed that imrnediato aid would be given on 
terms wliich would have secured to tho English Go¬ 
vernment a largo inflaonce over tlio policy of tho llepuhlic. 
Sir TiiEorniLL'3 Siiktstoni: must havo satisfied himself 
that tlie only mode of securing a necolisary control was 
tho direct assumption of the government. ‘ The pro¬ 
tection which will bo afforded to its new aubjeota by 
the Eiigli.sh Governmeut is too likely to bo rewarded by 
ingratitude; and disattectionmaybe troublesome even where 
it is confined to a scanty i>opulation. The Dutch farmers 
will nob fdl to recall tho timo 'when they passotl beyond 
English territory for the express purpose of asserting their 
indepeiidence. If they were exposed to tho attacks of 
native tribes without liono of assistance fi-om tho Englwh 
Colonics or tho Imperial Government, they might bo more 
ready to appreciate tho advantages of annexation. Lord 
Carnarvon estimates at a million tho nurnborof the nativ'es 


were kept decorously in the background, is offered 
to the counliy by the Cabinet. From a mere party point 
of view, tho voxatiou.s thing to tho Liberals is that tho 
Ministry is, if not coiieistently, yet in tho main and in tho 
most important matters, a modorato Liberal Ministry. Tho 
speech of ISIr, Cross was as sound and vigorous an utterance 
of the thoughts of moderate Liberals as it could havo 
been if sjiokon on tho other side of tho House. It was a 
sort of manifesto to the Consorvativo party, wliich accepted 
it with silent submission, and learnt from it what truths to 
adopt and what errors to avoid. To the Liberal leaders it 
must have seemed as if somehow they wero in office, and 
one of themselves was speaking on behalf of a Ministry 
after their own hearts. So long as tho present Ministry pre¬ 
serves this judioionsuoss of attitude and even balance of 
mind, it scorns difficult to see why it sliould bo replaced, 
except that all Ministries do somehow fall sooner or 
later. 


THE TKANSVAAL ANNEXATION. 


T he annexation of the South African Bepnblic, effected 
not without a display of force, is an inopportune and 
untoward ^ent. It may readily be believed that Lord 
Carnarvon had reason for ontriLSting a large discretion to 
his agent ; but tho character of Sir THKomiLus Sbrpstonb 
affords no absolute security against the commission of an 
error. The detormumtion to precipitate the measure may 
perhaps have been ^titled by facts which are not yet 
Known in England. The latest information which had been 
provioualy given contained in Lord Camabyon’s able 
speech on the 23rd of April. It is evident that Lord 
Gabnarvok iKust havo been taken by sarprise when bo 
fonnd that annexation was accomplished* **Beportli,^* he 
fisid; ”had reached this country thai^Sir TittOPHitus 
** SBBPBTdKB had announced his intention to forcibly tam&t 
“■ the Transvaal State. It appears to me that the langaage 
** ascribed to Sir THEOFKim has been grossly exaggerated. 
** His lahgafl^ has been frank, but at the stune timeeopoilf- 
atoiy and mm]^te«and it has been rocnvedki the thoat 


within the bounds of tho Republic; and tho Dutch miiltla 
has not yet shown its ability to moot a superior enemy in 
tlio field. On tho whole, it is desirablo that tlio Judgmont 
of I’arliamont and tlio counti’y should bo suspended until 
the reasons which have induced Sir T. Suepstone to annex 
tho territory are fully stated. Considorahle advantages ought 
to have beer, attained as a set-off against tho iriovitable 
formation of a Homo Rule or Repeal party. In time 
perhaps tho English inhabitants of tho Transvaal, like the 
descendant.s of English settlers in Ireland, may persuade 
themselves to make common cause with the injured Dutch. 
It was a mistake to narrow tho frontiers of tho empire; 
but the allegiance which was remitted many years ago 
ought, if possible, not to have been forcibly reclaimed. 

Tlio mission of Sir Tueophilus Suepstone orijginated, 
not in solicitude for the safety of a community which w,a8 
still foreign, but in the certainty that a native iosurrec- 
tion would extend to all tho South African Colonies. The 
Kaffir chiefs may perhaps nob draw minuto uistiuctiona 
between different European races; and, in any event, it 
would be impossiblo to stand aside whilo a civilized State 
was overrun by savages. It may bo conjeptured that the 
malcontents of the Transvaal wero benA either oa 
imrnediato war, or on measuros which would practi¬ 
cally havo produced the same result. Sir Tiseo- 
rniLUS Shep^tone perhaps foresaw the necessity of in¬ 
terference, and be may havo thought that subjeots 
would bo more manageable than allies. It is also possible 
that, from his long intercourse with tho native chWs, Im 
may havo satisfi^ himself that tho assumption of the 
Government in the name of the Quken would prevent or 
paralyse the insurrection. Tho administrator who has long 
preserved peace in Natal will have great adyantages in 
negotiation with the tribes which threaten the Transvaal 
with invasion. The proportion of white to coloured in- 
habitants is not widely dmerent in tbo two provinces; and 
it would seem that loyal dealing, combined wi^h flmmeas, 
toiids to shenre the confidence of the natives. The English 
inhabitants of the Transvaal, forming a not inconsiderable 
part of. the whole population, are naturally desirous 
W placing themselves under English Borcreigaty, U 
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is not altogether a subject of congratulation that in future 
political coniroTCrsies the English and Dutch aiti likely to 
takcopposito sides, Loi-d Caunauvon, indeed, asserts that 
tho atit^ouism of the two races i.s rapidly dying out; but 
a pamphlet lately publislicd by a Scotch writer, who had 
oddly adopted all the passions of the Dutch, expresses on 
their behalf the biUere.-it animosity to bis own Goveiiimcnt 
and country. 

Even if Lord Caunauvon on fuller knowledge di.s. 
approves of the annc.vation, he mny perhaps find it iinjKis. 
Bible to reverse the decision of his confidential ugimt. 
Many thing.s which ought not to have been done are, in 
the words of tho proverb, valid when they are done. One 
difficulty which will result from tho use of force will 
consist in the suspicion which will naturally bo cnterlained 
by the farmers of tho Orango Free State. Wlnni the 
President, Mr. BijanD, vi.dted England last year, Lord 
Caunauvon removed any api)relicnsiijii which Ik^ may have 
felt of impending coon’iou. President Buand and his 
countrymen can seareely bo blamed if tlu'ir doubts of the 
good faith of the lOnglish Govenmient revive. The teri itt)i lal 
dispiifco which had for koujo ye.ar.s caused ins’tatiori 
in tho Orango Free State has hoeu amicably nl tiled-, but 
it aeoras possible that it may ho us nccc.ssary to inttu’fero 
with its independence as to take possession of tlu' 'frans- 
vaal. It is not at pn'sent known whether the extension 
of English dominion will be .'leceptablo to the colonics of 
South Africa, and especially to tho Cape. It is to bo hoped 
that Englishmen in South Africa, aa in other colonized 
regions, cuUivato an instinctive aversion to the neighbour¬ 
hood of any foreign settlement; but it must be remembered 
that thcGapehi as mueb Dutch aa English. It is also possible 
that Mr. Moltkno ami bis colleagues may dislike a measure 
which probably tends to a-‘celcrate ct)nfedcraiioii. Eng- 
lishmen at homo will chiefly cave to bo satisfied of the 
juHtico of tho measure. Notwithstanding tljo inercdiilily 
of foreigners, the national conseience is at Ica^t a.s suscep¬ 
tible as that of any State in tho world. In the pre¬ 
sent case tho cx[)cdicncy of tho measure is closely 
connected with the moral apology which prolably 
Sir Tiieophillis Shm^iom: Avill bo able to olFer and 
te sustain. If ilierc were no means of providing for 
tho safety of the Traiisv.ial or of tho adjacent Colonics, 
except by Buperseding ilio Government of the Uopublic, 
compulsory annexation may have been prescribed by duty. 
If a native war is prevented, tho beneficial results of Sir 
T'. SllF.rSTONE’s im^asure will probably bo obscured by their 
success. The raaiutenanco of poaco may porhaps nob overy- 
whero ho attributed to its real causes; but no service of 
equal importance with the prevention of war can bo ren¬ 
dered either to tho European populatiou of South Africa 
or to tho native races. Tiie Katlirs are too numerous and 
too vigoroii.s to bo in danger of extermination, like the 
Maoris of New Zealand. If permanently friendly relations 
can bo established botwcon tho races, the cxpi'riraent of 
introducing civilization among savage tribes will bo tried 
under advantageous conditions. 


ICGVPT. 

T he Bpeecli of Mr, Caoss bas recalled to tho recollection 
of Englishmen and foreigners how vital is tho 
interest which England cannot fail henceforth to feel in 
tho security of tho country which is now her high>vay to 
India. Egypt must continue to engross much of tho at- 
tention of English statcsinen. Constantinople, tho Eocz 
Canal, and Alexandria are throo points of which England 
must at least control the possession. It is true that, as 
Mr. Lowe pointed out, Egypt is not in any way threatened 
at present. Russia has no fleet to carry tho war into the 
territory of the Viceroy. But, of all tho dangers to England 
consequent on a Russian occupation of Constantinople, 
by far the most Bcrious would lie in tho power which 
Russia would thus gain to threaiou our communications 
with India. It may be doubted whether to England and 
to Egypt the construction of tho Suez Canal has not been 
more of a loss than a gain. Egypt has burdened herself 
with debt in order that traffic which used to be sent over 
her railways may skirt her without paying anything to her 
teedy Exchequer; and, although iu time of peace we 
send transports to India more speedily through the 
Canid than by the Cape, the gain is not very great as 
compared with the passago of troops through Egypt 
by rail; while in timo of war wo shall not only have 
great diffictdty in gnardlog our communications, but W‘e 


sball be obliged to seo that an enemy does not profit 
by a thoroughfare from which wo are excluded.^ But tho 
Canal is made, and wo must accept an accomplished f^t. 
When, however, wocomo to consider with a little attentioa 
vvhat is tho real position thus created for us, we soon find 
tliat points suggest them.selvos which arc not a little em¬ 
barrassing. In tho first place, it is almost impossible to 
SCO how we cau respect a neutrality which theoretically wo'^ 
ought to respect. Jt ia most inconvenient that tho road f 
betwcoii two parts of tho Empiro should lie in a strip of 
foreign territory; but, as this ia our road, we cannot help 
pursuing it. If wo were at war wilb Turkey as an ally or 
ail enemy, there would bo no difficulty. In the first case 
wo should ask for, and in the second case wo Should force, 
a passage through tho Canal. But, if Turkey were neutral 
while \vc were at war with a maiitimo European 
Power, the Canal ought to be closed to the ships of 
war of both belligereiita. According to accepted doctrines it 
would be the duty of Egypt, as reproaenting Turkey, to 
close it. Bub vve could not eriduro this proper exercise of 
neutral rights and fulfilment of neutral duties to be carried 
out in thi.s most exceptional case without running the moat 
seriou.s risk. For, if tho enemy did not respect tho neu¬ 
trality of l‘jgypt, and si'izcd on tho Canal, ho would gain 
sin enormous advsintngo with very little trouble; and, 
while vve lost our readiest channel of communication with 
Indiii, lie would have this chsinnel at hia command. But, 
when wo speak of our gmirding tho Suez Caual in time of 
war, how are wo to do this? Where is the fleet protect¬ 
ing tho C/aual to bo staiioiiedy and how sire sudden 
sittompis to block up tho Canal—which, by its nature, 
could bo blocked up with tho greatest case and with tho 
greatest rapidity—1<» bo pvevontcd ? Tho practical answer, 
wo fo.ar, i.s that the Cauiil cannot bo guardod by a licet 
cruising np nnd down tlio Mediterranean. There must bo 
a basis somewhere in Egyi’t from which our armngernentu 
for the protection of the Canal c.in bo made; and thi.s may 
be assumed to have been the train of thought which led 
Mr. Cross, when ho was mentioning the points where our 
interests might bo really concerned, to include Alexandria 
in the list. 

For the present tho Viceroy has had to decide questions 
raised by the war whicli are small beside those that would 
confj'ont him if Fngland were engaged in a war to 
whieli his Suzerain was not a yiarty, but whhffi still 
are such .as must have caused him some embarrassment, 
lie had, in the first jilaco, to determine wbut was to 
1)0 tho po.sition of Russia in regard te the Suez Canal, 
and ho has decided that Russian ships of commerce may 
uso the Canal during tho war, wtiilu Russian ships of 
war may not. It was cutiroly impossible that ho could 
allow ships of Avar belonging to the enemy of Turkey 
to pass through his territory, and Russia i.s not in a posi¬ 
tion to force a passage. Then, again, the commercial navy 
of Russi.a is so small, and a Russian captain would bo so 
mad if ho took his vessel through the Canal to bo pounced 
on at its exit by a Turkish cruiser, that the Viceroy 
could accord this curious kind of semi-neutrality to his 
Canal without there being any chanco that an attempt 
would be made to take advantage of it. It must have been 
much more puzzling to tho Viceroy to decide what kind 
and amount of active support ho was to give to Turkey. 
As a Mahometan and a.s a tributary he could scai’cely 
rofnso to do something. But there does not appear to bo 
much Mahometan fanaticism in.Egypt, and if tho Viceroy^' 
felt that he must do something ho did not feel that ho need 
do mOob. To aid Turkey efloctnally he must have sacri* 
ficed tho bondholders, and ho resolved that bis first duty 
and his primaiy interest was to maintain his ongagemento 
with his creditors. He therefore informed the Porte that 
bo considered all the money appropriated to tho service of 
tho bonds as absolutely non-existent for military purposes. 
Tho revenues of Egypt, except so far as they are necessary 
for bis own maintenance, are not bis revenues. They 
belong to other people, and aro not available for a 
purpose even so interesting and sacred as that of. sne- 
oouring bis territorial chief and the bead of Islam. All 
that he could do was to try whether something more could 
not be obtained out of the country in addition to the ordi¬ 
nary revenues, and ho has thought it possible, by levying 
an additional and tempprary impost on the Icmd, to place 
half a million sterling at tho disposal of his SuzeraiD. 
With this money he appears ready to provide a tiny con¬ 
tingent of 5,000 men, and as a proof of his zeal he will send 
his son Hassah to command them in the field. Probably 
the Porto may think that, if this is all that is to be got from 
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him, his cash would be bettor worth having than his troops 
’and their Prince. His decision, whioh cannot be very 
welcome to the Porte, marks a turning-point in his 
career. He lias passed several years in constant approhon- 
sion of being upset by the intrigues or intervention of the 
Porte. By many shifts, by the use of private influence, and 
by lavish expenditure in presents, he has warded off the 
- danger whioh threatened him. Ho now seeks a now mode * 
, of protecting himself, towards the adoption of which lie has 
long been drifting. He opposes the claims of his creditors 
to thoso of his Suzerain. He has turned himself into a | 
sort of steward for his English and French bondholders, \ 


pretext aflbrded him than that famished by the Turkish 
war. Ho has not taken advantage o! this pUuhible pro- 
text. Ho had to make his choic^o between governing in his 
old way and governing in his new way, and he has chosen 
to stand by hi.s creditors and to subject himself to the con¬ 
trol wliich cannot bo very palatable to him, but which he 
accepts, for bettor or worse, as the real key to the safety and 
prosperity of himself and his subjects. 


THE IIULES OF DEB.VTE. 


and ho trusts, not unreasonably, that the two nations for 
whom ho is acting will see that an honourable and trust¬ 
worthy steward shall not be turned out of possession 
through the caprices of a harem or tho vindictiveness of a 
vizier. 

Of the hononrable and trn.stvvorthy manner in which ho 
fulfils his duties as a steward, and of tho good sense with 
which ho regards tho accoptanco of such a position a.s per¬ 
fectly oompaliblo with his princely dignity, tho VicniioY' 
has just given a now proof in i.ho settlement which he has 
sanctioned for tho debts of his Daira or private estate. 
When Mr. Goscukn and his Ercnch collcagno were iii 
Egypt tlicy left tliis part of the general Egyptian debt un- 
settled, as tinio did not permit them to go into all tiic 
intricacies attending on a debt of nine millions sterling, 
charged, not on State revenues, but on private property. 
They have now been aide to arrnngo terms which 
the creditors may regard as highly favourable to 
them, and which strongly testify to tho anxiety 
of the Vu’KROY to give up to tliu.so who have lent 
him their money all that he could be reasonably asked to 
abandon to them. Uis estates, wlvich arc very large aiid 
of considerable value, vvilli a fair prOftpoet fit' an ineriMsing 
revenue if experience proves that sugar can bo grown in 
Egypt to a profit, are to bo handed over to an administra¬ 
tion, two members of which, out of three, will bo appointed 
by the creditors. But the jirCsent revenues of the estates 
arc not snilicieut to mako a proper provision for the 
requirements of tho debt, and it is obvions that farming 
too specidativo a source of iiiroine for tho creditors to rely 
on, if they are always to get their claims rinjb at the 
moment when payment is due. In order, therefore, to 
provide extra funds, and to assure tho creditoi*s against 
risk, the Viceroy' has been willing to charge hi.s Civil List 
with sums amply siilfieient for botli pnfpinses. 'fhis is done 
partly in losponso to the appeals made to his good faith, and 
partly in recognition of tho claims which the creditors of 
hia private estate have on Jiini ns a sovereign. Tlie ac¬ 
counts of tho Daira and the State were so mixed up, and 
one came so often to tho as.sistancc of tho other, while the 
ViCEUOy bon’owed and paid with botli sources of rovimue 
at his command, that do lia\o left the creditors of the 
J 3 aii’a without any coiitribniiou from the revenues of the 
Sovereign might have seemed a harsh and unfair manner 
of dealing with them. The main basis of tbo arrangement 
now made is that the creditors of the Daira nro to receive 
5 per cent., with a sinking fund and with other contingent 
advantages, if the ineveasod yield of tho estato.s permits. 
Onoo more, therefore, the Vjcekov has exerted himself to 
do justice to his creditors, and once more ho has recognized 
the principle that Eumpean control shall bo permitU'd to 
4 operate with its incontestable force in behalf of his 
^ creditors. His estates will be mainly administered by English- 
mea and Frenchmen; the income of those estates will pass 
through tho Iiands of Englishmen and Frenchmen, and tho 
revenue of his Civil List will bo received and applied by 
.Englishmen and Frenchmen. The feeling in Western 
Euremo has hitherto been that this control of Englishmen 
and Frenchmen was too good to be true. It was supposed 
that either it was illusory or that it would not last. That 
at present it is not in tho least illusory is as certain as 
anything can bo. The controllers of the Egyptian revenno 
get. their money paid to them os regularly as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gets tho produce of English taxes. They 
probably do not get all that ought theoretically to come to 
them, just as the Chancellor of the Exchequer does not get 
all tho legitimate produce of the Income-tax; but tho 
revenues, such as they are, come into their hands. 
Whether the control will last it is sense impossible to 
say, for every thing fixture is uncertain. But the, critical 
moment for Ijastiug tho probability of its continuance Ims 
come and passed. If tho Vicseoy wished ^ rqgmniho 
control of his money ho cOuld not have Had# better 


T here was Komething comic in the interruption by a 
count-out of Mr. Coluney'.s speech on those rules of 
debate which have in tho present Session been rudely 
tested. 'J’ho Irish members, who knew that their own 
eccentricities might perhaps bo rcstmiiied by some altora- 
iiou in the j*nle.s, were equal to the occasion. Although 
Mr. ftoT.ONEY po.ssessc3 both ability and experience, his 
j subject wa.s not lively enough to attract ordinary members, 
and consequently tho Homo Rule party had tho pleasure of 
counting him out. R will probably bo desirable to abstain 
from any hasty attempt to doviso reniodios for wilful 
obstruction of busiuesj.' It is impossible to frame rules 
which may not bo perverted Irom their object by spitoful 
ingenuity. All Standing Orders arc founded on tho 
assumption that inembiTs will loyally and rationally 
facillLato the ef)nduct of debate. When any rule is abased 
by being veduecd to an absurdity, it seems at- first sight 
e:isy to guard by special legislation against a ropetition of 
I the mischief; bub new provisions equally ndmit of ex- 
' aggeration and caricature, and tho margin of change is 
narrowed by tho necessity of regard to freedom of tiebato. 
A bruit iitiou of the time allowed to a speaker might bo 
delbnLhxl by precedents csbiblisbod in foreign Logisla- 
tivc Asseiublks, and it would provonb the pvaelico of 
wilfully talking and reading extracts fi*om docnnionts 
through the whole of a sitting; but any precaution 
of tlH‘ kind might bo rendered nugatory by a conccrterl 
bucce.ssion of speeches directed to tho samo object of 
biifibiig logisl.aLion and remleriiig Purlianientary govern¬ 
ment unpo.ssible. Souio good might perhaps bo done by 
re.sLraiiiiug tho power of moving tbo adjournment of the 
House or irf tlio debate; but the Houso of Coiumous has 
liJwiiy.s protected with wi.scr solicitude tho rights of tho 
minority, and it will not willingly be driven into any 
iiiter/'ercnce with tho tiaditional and regular practice. The 
impjitimco of the existing securities against the despotism 
of nunibev.s is proved by tho results of a dili’erent system 
in the American Congress. Xu tho Houso of Jleproscu- 
tiiiivcs a majority cnii, by a skilful u.so of tho previous 
que.stioif, prevent their opponents from speaking on a 
measure wliieb il sei.uus to tho dominant ])arty dc.sirablc 
to carry without debate. It is perhaps impossible to 
suppress Mr. without endangering freedom of 

.‘speech ; and the le.sser evil must for the present bo borne, 
it is unfortunate that too much importance was lately 
given to an offender who, amongst other objects, may 
probably desire notoriety. Irritation, however natural, is 
more ilatteriiig than the contempt which is said to bo 
capable of penetrating tho thickest armour of conceit. 

It may bo hoped that Parliament, which has surmounted 
graver dilficulties, may survive tho attacks of its present 
assailants. It is not a littlo remarkable that its authority 
and dignity should have been so long sustainod and 
increased. Ouo crazy despot has sometimes mined a dynasty 
and endangered the principlo of monai’chy, and among six 
hundred iudepondent and irresponsible mombor.s the 
chances of intolerable perversity arc multiplied; but the 
House of Common.s, though it may somotimes have adopted 
unwise measures, has been practically unanimous in maiti- 
taining the principle o£ absolutely free discussion; and the 
community, having few other opportunities of Seeing both 
sides of a question, respects an assembly which is really 
well as officially deliberative. One amotig many causen 
I the efficiency of tho House of Commons is tho attachment 
I which ia felt by almost all its members to its rules and tra¬ 
ditions. Notwithstanding recent changes which may have 
affected its social character, the House is still the most 
I agreeablo of clubs; and veterans who may unfortunately 
have lost their seats never ceuso to hanker after Parlia¬ 
mentary associations. Claims of privilege which happen 
to ho in any dcgi’ee plausible are favoured by 
all parties, cspeUiaHy if they involvo a possible 
oolliston either with tho Upper Hoaso or with the courts 
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of justice* As the injudicious fanatic said of his sect as 
oempared with his country, members of Parliainont are 
xnemhers first, and Conservatives or Liberals afterwards. 
Ono of the numerous clomonts of Sir Robert Peel’s an. 
cq^oaUed inflaoiioe in ibo House was the jealous vigilance 
with wliioli ho guarded its rights and pretensions. Mr. 
Gladstone would bo more popular with bis colleagues of 
the House of Commons if bo bad not the habit of ap¬ 
pealing directly or indirectly from Parliament to the 
country or the multitude, lii England, as in France, it is 
felt that 2^l(ibiscUes are iucompatiblc with free and coii- 
.stitutional government. A .statuaniau who is Muspcctod of 
a tendency to bocomo a demagogue forfeits the eonlidonce 
of his equals. Eopreseutativo government, which is justly 
regarded as the greatest political discovery of modern times, 
has never been thoroughly understood, or cou.'^ii.tently 
practised, except in l^higlaud. The essence of the system ' 
is that, when an election has onco been held, supromo , 
power is vested, not in the constituency, but in the Par- | 
liament. Obscure, and perlmps unconscious, couspir.atora 
against freedom of debate do tlicir utmost to abolish the 
best safeghard of liberty. 

It is impossibJo for strangers to form a compotont judg¬ 
ment of the value of minute regulations^ wljich arc 
ilioroughly understood only by experienced mcmboi’s and 
by officers of the House. It seems at fir>t sight not uu- 
roaaoiiable to fix an hour in the night as the latest time 
at which opposed business can be takon. There is great con¬ 
venience in securing a vacant time for formal and necessary 
proceedings; and it had not been foreseen that any section 
or any singlo mornbor would habitually give notice of oppo¬ 
sition to iJills which wore not liable to any gcnniuo 
<ibjoction. If the nuisance is coutijim?d, it will be necessary 
in the present or in a future Ses.siou to apply some remedies 
^pch as those which Mr. Guldnet vainly endeavoured to 
propose. It is possible that deliberate o])struction may 
become a permanent evil; and unluckily in civil, if not in 
military affairs, the defence is naturally werdicr than the 
attack. The enemies of Parliamentary gov( remont may 
compel the House of CommoiiH to restrict the pcnfoct 
freedom which has been secured by the vigilarieo of 
many generations. The di.stiirbers must at any cost 
bo eventually silenced; but they will have attained 
a part of their object if they have rendered tho 
Parliamentary system less liberal and less comprehensive. 
Tho conduct of a handful of Homo Ilulo members may 
perhaps furnish an argument for simple rcjical of tho 
Union, if it is contended that dismemberment is a less evil 
than tho presonco of certain Irish members in tho Parlia- 
'juontof the United Kingdom. Mr. Hutt’s federal project, 
if it were adopted, might perhaps not even abate the immo- 
dtalo nuisance. According to tluj scheme, if it is to bo 
considered in earnest, there would still be Irish members 
in tho Imperial Porliumeiit; nor would there be any 
aecurity against their repeating tho singular practices 
' which have lately excited indignation. There w^ould be 
little consolation in tho fact that tho Irish Parliament was 
perhaps similarly annoyed ; and if the supposed promotion 
of the cause of Homo Rule justifies vexations interruptions 
. of business, tho same methods might bo used to soouro 
absolute imlopcndence. It is even possible that in course 
of tirao other factions might imitate the practice of obstruc¬ 
tion, though hitherto oven tho most bigoted advocates of 
speoial measures have boon content to allow the transac. 
turn of Parliamentary business. 

It is not at present known whether the delay which has i 
(been caused by vexatious interruptions will tend to lengthen 
the Session as well os to render it barren of legislation, j 
The time is nob favourable to legislative activity, and the 
Goveimment, in framing the Queen’s Speech, tacitly re- 

cognised )the oxpedioucy of doing 03 little as possible. Tho 
Msona fiill.will perhaps bo the principal achievement of 
the Session, for the RurialB Bill will, notwithstanding the 
•utiUby of* its objects, meet with strong opposition in the 
House of>Commons. There will bo litUe cause for regret 
• if some of tho numerous Committees which have been 
oonoeded to the importunity of octivo members are ulf 
terrupteditby the prorogation beforo they' have finished 
thsir labpufs. Private momhors will acquiesce with oomr 
pnlsory paiienoo in tho well-understood impossibility of 
0fKiying any of their measures through the House. It will 
qevtflanly not be worth while to sit late in the summer for 
t^e repeated discussion of delicato questions of 
^roign policy^ It had been hoped that, when war was 
once oommenoed, all parties would nnderstand tho inutility 


and inconvenience of debates which can have mi 
effect in determining tho result of tho stru^lo; but Mr. 
Gladstone has thought otherwise, and he has tho power 
of giving effect to bis convictions. Tho controversy 
which has been revived by tho late debate may perhaps no 
renewed from week to week as long os Parliament is 
sitting, with the result of absorbing the energies which 
might perhaps otherwise have been employed in modest .. 
experiments of legislation. It is true that the* Eastern f 
question is much move pressing and more important than 
any of tho few Miuiatcrial Bills; but, as long as debates 
on foreign policy coutinno, there is a risk of rash declara¬ 
tions and a certainty of embarrassing interference with the 
policy of tho Government. Tho troahlesomo little faction 
which occupies itself in obstructing the business of the 
lloaso of Oomujons might perhaps perform an involuntary 
public service if its members could bo induced to devote 
their eiicrgii's to tho proveutiou of frequent dobatoa on tho 
Eastern question. 


franop: and italy. 

rilHE debate on M. Lkblond’s Interpellation in the 
i Ciuitnbni' of Doputios has scut tho French Miuiafcry 
several slops furlhor in a diroclioii which it can hardly be 
to their profit to take. To those who read M. Sfmon’s 
speech under the iinprc.ssiou left by tbe furious polemics 
of the Radical newspapers it seemed weak and one-sided. 
It was too strong however, and too impartial, for tho 
Ijoft. ‘ A Cabinet crisis was in tho air the moment tho 
PiuMF. MjNiri'L'iii: sat down. Tlic Left wt'vo determined to 
put Al. .Simon in a iiiiiiorily nuless he made an unmistak¬ 
able declaration of hostility to the Ultramontane party, 
and in the proBcnt Chamber they have ample power to 
cany out such a resolution. In point of fact, tho Left 
were playing exactly the same game as they played witli 
M. DurAUiiE. Tlicy know now, as they knew thou, tliat 
tho Riglit are perfectly ready to form a Cabinet whenever 
they have tho opportunity. They know that, in that event, 
Marshal Mac Mahon will once more bo in tlio hands of 
the Duke uf Bboglii::, and that it is veiy doublful whether 
lie will be allowed again to get free from them. They 
know that the effect of an appeal to the country by a 
reactionary Cabinet might bo to send a reactiouary Chamber 
to Versailles; .and that, in the more probable event of a 
Chamber of like complexion with tho present being re¬ 
turned, a conflict between the Executive and tho popular 
branch of the Jjcgislature would bo inovltahlo. They know 
that cither of those contingencies would be injnrioas in tho 
highest degree to tho pro.spect8 of tho Republic. With a 
reactionary Cliamber of Deputies the Constitution would 
prob^ly bo revised in an auti-Republican, if not in a de¬ 
cidedly Monarchical, sense. With a Radical Chamber of 
Deputies the new Ministry would bo almost compelled to 
govern without reference to Parliament, in order to justify 
themselves to tho country for retaining office against tho 
will of a Parliamontaiy majority. But their knowledge of 
these probabilities is not allowed to iniluenco their actions 
in tho slightest degree. Their alarms all point to a danger 
which, in comparison with those just mentioned, is almost 
imaginary. They are fearful—at least they profess to bo 
fearful—of a clerical reaction. They cannot sleep in their 
bods because a foolish bishop has been writing foolish 
I letters, and certain foolish laymen have been putting their^ 
; names to a foolish petition. They cannot see that, if there 
is auy danger in these proceedings, it is a danger which 
they themselves have imported into them. If the Govern¬ 
ment observed perfect impartiality towards both parties, 
and showed itself firmly resolved to permit no excesses on 
the part of either, it would matter very little what either 
did. Tho great body of the nation, whdeh is equally 
removed from Ultramontanism and Free-thinking, would be 
at ease in the conviotion that both factions were in the 
rasp of a hand strong enough to restrain tiheir tra- 
itional violence. Whatever strength there is in these 
letters and petitions lies in this, that the UltrauioUtaties 
are able to identify their cause with tbe cause of religion 
in general. Tho Radicals no longer confine their at^ks 
to points on which the Ultramontws differ fiom modemte 
Oaiholics, or oven fiomreligiDus Pmteefceuts. With ohmo* 
teristio thoroughness thev go to the root of the mattwy 
attack the Founder of CLmtianify as the znoi^ certain and 
oominreheDsive method of attafOKmg Chnstianity. The 
Ultramotitanes can iasist with t^th that it ianot they 
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ftlone who aife tbo ol^oots of Radical hostility. The other 
day some of the Radical joiimalB of Paris coaid not let I 
even M. Loyson escape imharmed. All his qnarrela with 
the Church could not wipe oat the inextin^iahablo dis- 
grace that he professes and calls himself a Christian, and 
believes that he has a soul as well as a body. It is Ibis 
state of things that makes the Ultramontane agitation 
formi^ble. The lladicalB begin by confounding Ultra, 
mont^es and Christians in a common condemnation. 
The Ulti’amontanos accept the confusion, and insist, with 
very good reason, that, if the Radicals had thtnr way, it is 
not only Ultramontanes that would suffer. Whatever may 
be the e^tact hold that genuine religions feeling bos on the 
French people, there can be no question that tho great 
body of them accjopt the Catholic Church as a necessary and 
convenient institution, and that tho prospect of its over¬ 
throw by a Radical Government is one that has no charm.s 
for them. 

If M. Simon had been as unbending as M. f)uF\URE, 
tho lactics of tho Ijeft would have had thulr natural 
result, and the Duke of Rroglie would now bo 
Prime Minister. But M. Jules Simon is pliability 

itself. If he cannot please tho Chamber in one wny, 
he is porfcetly ready to try tho opposilo way, WIkui 
he found that M. Gamhbtta was not content with a mild 
repudiation of the Bishop of Neveus and his allies, M. 
SiMQN was ready with a more violent repudiation, lie had 
no objection to accepting a vote of confidence which boro a 
remarkable resemblance to a vote of censure. Imlc.od, it is 
hard to conceive a form of Resolution which ho would not 
Lave accepted. It may be said, no doubt, iu lus defe.neo, 
that ho, equally with the Kxlrcmo Txjlt, foresaw that, if ho 
was defeated and hud in consequence to resign, ho would 
bo succeeded by a Ministry of reaction. This cireninstance 
may bo sufficient to constitute a moral jiistitication for M. 
Simon's weakness. But, though it maket his conduct ex¬ 
cusable, it does not make it prudent. Tliere arc vickirics 
which, as far as results go, ar^' not to be distingiu.shed 
jjrorn defeats, and M, Simon\s victory in. tho Chaniber be¬ 
longs to this cla.^s. What will it avail him to remain in 
power when it is known to all men that the condition on 
which ho is allowed to remain in power i.s that he yields 
entire subraissioii to M. G \.Mi3ETrA's orders ? For all prac¬ 
tical purposes M. Simon’s Cabinet is M. (iAMbEiiA’s 
Cabinet. M. Gameftta has tho control of every thing, and 
M. Simon retains nothing hut tho losponsibility of what 
M. Gamuetta docs. If this is a position which M. Simon 
lik(‘s to hold, rather than hold none at all, there is no more 
to be said. The tastes of Prime Ministers arc as unaccount¬ 
able as tho tastes of ordinary men. But M. Simon might 
at least have made an effort to avoid it. It is imjxissible 
to predict the result of a general election held at this 
moment under tho guidanco of the [)rc?.seTii (cabinet; but, if 
tho Cabinet had had any spirit, it would have tried tho 
cxpoiiment. If it had failed, and oflico was still only to bo 
had on condition of some ono else having the power, 
!Nr. Simon might have pleaded his respect for the will of the 
nation, as expressed in the-elections. As it i.s, ho can only 
plead his respect for tho will of the Left, as oxpi'ossed in 
the vote of the Chamber, But, to say the least, it is not 
certain that tho result of a general election would havo 
been to return as Radical a Chamber as the present. At 
the last election a rt^actionary Government appealed to tho 
^country to say whether it wonld have Republican institu¬ 
tions adn^stered by Ropuhlican Ministois, and the answer 
wa^ unmi^akable. If M. Simon hod allowed tho Left to 
drive him into a dissolution, a moderate Republican ! 
Government would have appealed to tbo country to say: 
whether it would have Republican institutions administerca | 
in a Conservative or in a Radical sense. The disposition 
to abstain from voting has spread bo terribly of late in | 
France, that it id possible that the constituencies would | 
have given no certain answer to this question, But, if they 
had not done so, M. Simon's position would hardly have 
been altered for the worse. 

H. GtkHMVSk apparently wishes to see France embarked 
mpon an ecolesiostieal v7ar. He btirivs to introduoe a Bill 
like the one Whioh has just been rejected by tbo Italian 
I Senate. Makoivi has declared during the debate that 
‘4ho safety of Italy depends upon the Clerical Abuses Bill 
,;being jpassed. It is difficult to tako in okatly what 
{the hidden dingers from ,which this kind of legiidutimt is 
ito preserve either Itdly, or Franco. The organs of die 
utal^ Ktniitiiy say that m veto of tho ahowi 
^eerlT that idle lUght are becomfog apuroly clerical party; 


It is precisely this circumstance that makes the tactics of 
the l^ft BO imprudent and so inexplicable. What is the 
good of throwing all the Conservative force of tho country 
into tho arms of tho Ultramontanus ? Alike in Italy and 
in France, that force is, and must remain, a vory powerful 
doment in determining iho policy of tho nation, and there 
can be no greater folly than to make it your enemy without 
cause. Curiously enough, it is tho organs of the Radical 
party that are most anxious to proclaim that tho Porfi has 
l)ecn disconcerted by the injection of tho Bill, They do 
not see that, if this is tmo, it is tho best possible testimony 
to the wisdom of tho Italian Senate in rejecting it. They 
are so eager for tho fray that they arc wildly careless of 
tho circumstances under which tlioy begin tho engngement, 
A Radical party which, in the present state of Kuropo, 
thinks of nothing bat Low to make as many enemies as 
possible is not likely to enjoy ijowcr very long. 


TJIE FTTBLKR CASE. 

ri'^Hlil correspondonco on the Fuller caso which has jas^ 
X been published puts tho action of tho Government of 
India in a clearer light than it hu.s hitherto beon presented 
in. It is evident that their second thoughts were not quite 
idoniioal with their first thoughts, or, riither, that the reasons 
at lirst assigned for thoir condemnation of Mr. Leeds wore 
not <piito tho saino as those on which they ultimately 
determined to ground their decision. It will bo re* 
membered ihat Mr. Fuller fitruek an Indian servant, and 
Mliat tho death of tho boiwiint followed almost immediately 
upon tho blow. Mr. Fuller was indicted before Mr. 
Leeds for causing hurt to bis servatit, and Mr. Lked® 
SfTiUmced him to pay a line of thirty rupees. Tho Govern¬ 
ment of India called the utlention of tho local Govern¬ 
ment to the C!u*e, and the local Government thereupon 
took tho opinion of the High Court of tbo province on the 
fldeipiacy of Ilf' sentence. The High Court answered that, as 
Mr. KuiiLEitueulier contemplated nor could havo foreseen that 
severe hurt, much less death, wonld follow on the blow, 
tbo sentence did not a-ppear specially open to objection. 
Upon rucoiving this answer tho Government of India 
wrote to the local Government regretting that tho High 
Court should have con.siderod that its duties and responsi¬ 
bilities were adequately fulfilled by tho expression of such 
an opinion ; and ccn.suring Mr. Leeds for not sending Mr. 
Fuller for trial for tho more serious offeuco of causing 
grievous hurt or of culpable homicide, and also for 
evincing a most inado«piato sense of tho magnitude of tho 
offence ul* which Mr. Fuller had beon found guilty. Tho 
High Court of the province did not ait down quietly under 
this criticism,^ They denied tho right of tho Government 
of India to express cither approval or condemnation of 
theirconduct, and they argued that, in consuring Air. Leeds, 
tho Government of India had acted in forgetfulness of tbo 
provisions of the Indian Venal Code. Under that Code a 
man can only be convicted of culpable homicide if lio has 
caused tho death of another with the intention of causing 
death, or with the knowledge that he was likoly to cause 
death. Nor can a man bo convicted of causing grievous 
hurt unless ho cither intended to cause it or used moans 
which bo knew wore likoly to cuuso it. There was no 
evidence that J^Ir. FulleRi had intended the death of bis 
Bervant, or that ho knew death was likely (o follow upon 
tho blow, or that ho meant to cause him grievous hurt, or 
that ho used means which ho know wero likely to causa 
grievous hurt. Consoquontly, ho was properly convicted 
of simply causing hurt. 

The Government of India forwarded tho minute of the- 
High Court to Lord Saliseurit, and in doing so they 
restated thoir views with more caution than they hod 
shown in their letter to the local Government. Wfr 
pointed out, when tho news of the case first camo to England,, 
that tliose who accused tho Government of India of ignor* 
ance of the Indian Penal Code forgot the distinction between 
convicting a man of an offence and sending a man to be 
tried for an offence. There was one unfortunate sentence, 
however, in the letter of tho Government of India to the 
local Government, which might bo used to show that they 
thomselves had forgotten this distinction. ** The Governojk.. 
** GjONBBAt in Council cannot say whether Mr, Fdllkr 
** would have been oonvioted of a more serious offence 
** such as that of oausing pievous bodily hurt^ or that of 
oulmiible homieide, had ho h^on ebiwged with it." It is 
olear^from the provisions of tho Code that Mr. Fet^tsB 
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could not liayo been conyicted of cither of these offences, 
supposing that no more evidence had been forthcoming 
than such as Mr. Lkros decided to receive. Consequently 
the OoTKKNOB-GKffUKAL in Council ought not to have been 
made to express uncertainty as to the result of Mr. Ftjlleu’s 
trial by a superior Court. In their despatch to the 
StCBETAUV of Statb the Government of India arc careful 
not to repeat the blunder. They say, with truth, t hat the 
interpretation which the High Court of the province Hcems to 
put upon the Pmal Code would confine to the lower and less 
experienced Court the decision on all dclicaio quoationa 
of law and evidence. The High Court says tluit a 
magistrate is to commit an accused person for trial only 
when he is satisfied that there is prnn-d facie cvideuce 
of his having committed an ofieiico which, in tho magis¬ 
trate's own opinion, ho i.s either nob 0(>mpeb*nt to try, or 
not competent to visit with an adequate sontcuco. 
To this e.vposition of tho law the Goveruraont of India 
take no exception. ** The acliou of tho inugidti’aio is to 
depend on his being satisfii'd, and on his own opinion 
“ Hub a fnan may ho satisfied on reasonable or unre.i.ioii- 
“ able grounds, and may form his opinion with or witliout 
“careor judgment.” Mr. liKBOs had ♦e decide whether aMt. 
PuLLEK should bo tried before a tribunal which eoiiM 
receive evidence “cither of tho graver class of crime or 
“of an aggravated instanco of the lighter class,” or before 
a tribnual which, for want of jurisdiction, would bo in¬ 
competent to cntortaiii .such evidence. Theni was some ovi- 
denooofiered at the trial which, if believed, would have give n , 
Mr. Fuller’.s oli’enco a graver coinplo>Lioii than Mr. liLKOs 
cousidered it to possess; and the (joveviiment of India 
think that both the evidence and the legal definition of the 
offence ouglit to have been lifft to the judgment of the 
higher Court. 

It appears to ns that tho (lovcrninciit of India wore 
undoubtedly right iu taking this view. They say, with 
perfect truth, that “ tho act of illegal violence coniini(led 
“ liy Mr. Fm-LEU belonged to a ('his of offences which 
“ ought, for obvious political reasons, to receive tho 
“ fullest, the most public, and tho most aiithorl'.irivo e.x- 
“ amitiation whenoviT tlu'.y occur, liy a Irihunal competent 
“ to inflict upon any ofiender, whatever Jiis nationality, 
“ such aentciico as may bo found to be apjiropriaie,” fi’hat 
absolutely equal justice should be administered ns between 
Europeans and natives; that Mr. PurrKii .should receive 
the same punishment, neither uior<i nor l(*ss, for giving Ills 
servant a blow which was followed by death as tlio 
servant would havo received if ho had given aMc. 
Fult.eu a blow which was followed by death; that the 
law should know, iu short, no ilistiuction wdiatevor 
between tho two cases, is of iucfileiilablo importance to tlio 
good government of India, There is grave danger that 
when the natives see an MngHshman liiietl thirty rupees for 
killing his servant—and this, it must bo rememboroil, is liow 
the facts willhave boeu described liy and to the uati vc public— 
they will argue that the law, in spite of its professious, i.s a 
respecter of persons, and that Mr. Fullek has got off easily, 
not boeauso his offenco under tho piovishms of the l\ iia[ 
Code was a slight one, but because he belonged to the 
governing instead of to tho .subject race. Wo do not mean, 
of course, that Mr. Fuller ought to have beeu convicted 
of an offcnco whieh he had not committed. Hut Ihe fact 
that death had followed upon tho blow made it very neces- 
aary that tho invest!giition into the particulars of the offence 
which he had committed should be as full, as public, aud 
n.s searching as possible. A trial before a subordinate 
magistrate does not possess these conditions, and Mr. 
Leeds ought not to havo been content with subjecting Mr. 
Fqlleh to such a trial. Had this boon Mr. Leeds's only 
error, the censure would have been justified, but the delay 
of promotion which was coupled with tho sentence might 
have been thought unnecc.ssarily severe. Hut, even if Mr. 
Leeds bad been right in thinking that it was not compe¬ 
tent to him to send Mr. Fuller for trial for tho grave 
offence of culpable homicide or causing grievous hurt, 
there was another reason why he ought not to havo tried 
the case himself. Tho maximum punishment for tho 
offence which Mr. Fuller undoubtedly did commit is a 
fine of a thousand rupees and a year’s imprisonment. But 
a magistrate of Mr. Leeds's rank cannot iniliot on a 
Kuropoan any heavier sentence than a fine of a 
thousand rupees and three months’ imprisonment. 
Under these ciroumstanoes, the fact that death had 
followed upon tho hurt caused by Mr. Fuller ought cer¬ 
tainly to havo been taken into account iu determining 


whether the punishment which could bo infiioted on.hiiia 
by a subordinate magistrate was adequate or inadequate. 
Mr, Leeds did not take this fact into acooant, and here 
again he was guilty of a grave error of judgment, Kordid 
tho case against him stop hero. Having himself the power 
to seritcuce Mr. Fuller to a tine of a thousand rupees and 
three months’ imprisonment, ho thought him sufficiently 
punished by a fine of thirty rupees and no iinprison- 
ujciit. Where death has immeiliatoly followed^ upon 
an act of illegal violence, a lino of something less 
tliau 3/. is, as tho Government of India say, “ soanda- 
“ loiisly inadequate, and in fact purely nominal.” Mr. 
liEED.s’S ofiunce is accurately described by the SECRETARY of 
State us consisting in the oircumstauoe that whei'eas, 
having a discretion, ho was bound so to axurciNO it as to 
discourage the cnqileymcnt of violence to servants and to 
uphold the sneredness Of liuinuii life, he did in fact exercise 
it in a mruinor likely to bring about exactly opposite 
I'csnlls. 


j\r.vN(jjn:sTEK and thirlmere, 

W F called attention sorno time since to a project for 
making a railway from Windermere through Amble- 
side and Rydal to K(\swick. This ingenious proposal for 
destroying one of the rnokit beautiful valleys in tho Lake 
district seems in soinc way to hang fire. We have been 
oil the look-out for its upjioarancc in Parliament, with the 
full intention of doing anything that caiiio within our 
[lower towards ensuring its rejection ; but cither want of 
courage or want of capital has kept the promoters unex¬ 
pectedly quiet. In tho mcautinio tho valley in question 
has not been entirely lot alone. It i.s now threatened by 
a new danger in tho shapo of a gigatitio scheme for sup¬ 
plying Manchestor with water from Tiiirlinore. This idea 
cannot bo disinib.sed as promptly as tho pj'oject of a railway. 
For the railway no case whatever could be made out. It 
would bo almost as j'atioual to carry a liumway through 
Wo.stminster Abbey, in order to onablu visitors to view tlie 
interior without leaving tho cars, as to deprive llydal and 
lleivellyn of the beauties which make them worth seeing, 
under pretext of enabling more people to see what is loll of 
them in a .shorter time. Hut the Thirlinero project is put 
forward under the shelter of tlio paramount ploa of public 
heallli. Manchester wants water, and enginoors tell her 
that Thirlmero is tho source from which, taking all things 
into uecouni, water can bo most easily brought. It is not 
contended thal tho need is as yet a pressing one, or that tho 
proposed pcheitio is the only ono which will givo tho neces¬ 
sary supply. If these two pleas could bo made good, tho 
quciition would ceaso to be an open one. Even tho 
[iroaervatioii of natural beauty, important as it is, must 
givo way to the considerations of life and health which 
are involved in a sufficient supply of pure water. Neither 
of these arguments, however, is alleged on behalf of the 
present sclieme. It is only said that Manchester will 
want water by and by, and that, of all the proposals for 
meeting this want, tho idea of bringing water from Thirl- 
mcro is, on tho whole, tho best. It is open to every 
one, therefore, to criticize tliia scheme at his pleasure. 
If it can bo shown that Manchester does not want water, 
or that it can bo got nearer homo, a immd facie case 
against the scheme will have been made out. If it can baA 
shown that, amongst tho alternative projects^^hat have 
been suggested, the Thirl more scheme is open to special 
objections from w’hich some at least of the others are free, 
this facie case will have been sufficiently proved, 
Manchester is at present supplied with water from 
tho Longdondale Valley. Tho utmost amount of water' 
that can bo obtained from this source is estimated at 
24,500,000 gallons a day. The authors of the Tbirlmero 
project maintain that this quantity will before long be in*;, 
sufficient for the wants of the population. In support ot^ 
this they point to tho increaso in the consumption of waterl 
during the last four years. In 1873 the daily aver^ wasii 
15,500,000 gallons. In 1874 it was 16,750,000 gallons. In| 
1875 ™se to 17,000,000 gallons. In i$76itdropped ftgea>l 
to 15,750,000 gallons. This decrease is attributed! 
to the unusual amount of rain which fell during th«^ 
summer. It is estimated by those who wish to see tlw 
Corjporation of Manchester opmmitted to the Thi^mofi 
project, that by 1883 annual ponsumption will be equ 
to the largest amoiint which the Longdendale system C| 
furnish, and on that assumption they plead that it is not 1 
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all too soon for tho Corporation to be looking ont for fresh 
Bonrcos of supply. Th® odvocatos of the Thirlmero scheme 
claim to hare only mode fair allowance for the growth of 
population, for the increase in the consumption per head, 
whioh more than keeps pace with tho growth of popu¬ 
lation, and for the increasing pollution of the neighbour- 
ing wells and streams, which every year makes the 
customers of tho Corporation more numerous. Upon 
/this part of the' question it is only necessary to say 
Hhat, though the future inadequacy of tho present 
water supply may be a good reason for taking timo by 
tho forelock in supplementing it, it is not of itself a reason 
for entering upon so cnortnoiiH an undertaking ns that 
which tho Manchester Corporation are said to have in 
view. Apparently tho Thirlmero scheme is expected to 
yield water enough for tho supply, not only of Manchester, 
but of many towns on tho route. But, with an e:Msiing 
supply of 24,500,000 gallons a day, it seems hardly neces¬ 
sary to do more than make some moderate addition to it. 
Granting that salficient water for the \^dlolo of Manchestesr 
cannot bo had nearer than Thirlmero, it does not follow 
that sufficient water for those parts of Mancliestcr in whicli 
the need is, or is likely to be, most keenly felt may not bo 
had nearer, Jt is asserted by the opponents of tho scheme 
that, as a matter of fact, it is to bo had within a dozen 
miles of the city, even if it cannot ho raised from deep 
wells. Upon this latter point tho Corporation will 
soon be better informed, as tlm experiment is about 
to be tried at Liverpool. It seeins probable, tlu'roforc, that 
unless the Thirlmere scheme is singularly free from objt'c- 
tions, the Manchester Corporation ore mediUiting a need¬ 
lessly rash fight. 

So far, however, is tho Thirlmere schemo from being 
singularly free from objections, that it seems open to 
at least two of considciablo weight. It is not ccrta]n 
that tho scheiiKj will bo u safe one; it is rcttaiii that it 
will bo exceedingly injurious to tho beauty of a siiigulaily 
beautiful district. It is proposed to treat Thirlmero as the 
principal reservoir for Alanchester, and in order to enable 
it to play this part it is proiioscd to embank the lako at the 
Keswick end, so as to raise it 60 or 70 feet above its pre¬ 
sent level. It is objected to this that tho bi’caking of an 
embankment is not an utterly unknown event, and that, 
if this one shonld break, llio destruction wrought by 
tho pont-np water in its conrso toward.s Keswick 
would be incalculable. Tho people of tho district can 
hafdly bo expected to risk their lives and pixiperty i?i 
order to givo Manchester more water tlian it wants. 
Tho objection founded on tho injni’y which it is alleged 
tho project would inflict on the Ijcanty of tho district is, as 
lias been said, secondary to tho objection founded on tho 
risk incurred by tbo neighbouring inhabitants. But, if 
Manchester can got drinking water elsewhere, it is cer¬ 
tainly bettor that sho should got it at a smaller sacrilioo. 
This seems almost to bo conceded by tho supporters of tho 
Thirlmere schemo; for, instead of arguing that, so long as 
Manchester is supplied with water, it does not matter by 
what expenditure of natural beauty tho object is attaineii, 
they sot themselves to prove that tbo embankmont of tho 
lake will bo a positive improvement to the district. They 
seem to have no conception of beauty except such as 
depends on pure size. The effect of raising the level 
of tho lake will bo to nearly double its length, 
and, as a necessary consequence, to lay a considcr- 
able part of the surrounding country under water. Tbo 
*’\illage of Wythburn would bo entirely swallowed up, 
80 that tho reservoir would comprise, in addition to tho 
contents of a lako, tho conionts of a buried churchyard. 
On the whole, it seems safer to leave tho proportions of 
lako and land os thoy are, or, if it be necessary to alter 
them, to do so on the plea of utility, not on tho pica that a 
lake six miles long is more beantifnl than one throe miles 
long, or that an embankment oan be made by a judicious 
use of artificial boulders to look better than tho natural 
shore* Some of those who have tSken part in the contro¬ 
versy seem indignant that any such considerations as tho 
beauty of tho Li^e district or the safety of its inhabitants 
should he mentioned in the same breath with the conveni¬ 
ence of the people of Manchester. Thoy will hardly deny, 
however, that even such trifies as those have a claim to 
be rememb^d so long as it is not proved that tho 
convenience of Manchester requires them to be sacrificed. 
At present it is difficult to see that anything more is at stake 
than the reputation of the Corporation for readiness to 
underbike g^afitic onterprisoa. It is even poasibie that* if 


this project is defeated, the ra^eimyers of Manchester may 
some day feel grateful to those who helped to save them 
from incurring so vast a burden, lb fs not absolutely 
certain that tho present demand for water will go on in¬ 
creasing in a kind of geometrical progression. It is just 
possible, for example, that .the present application of 
water to sewage may bo superseded by some new 
discovery; . and, if so, one of tho chief occasions 
for the u.‘?o of water would disappear. It is just 
possible, again, that boring for water may bccomo 
rnoro general than it now is, and that the TiUnca- 
fihire towns, which tho Corporation of Manchester looks 
forward to supplying with water from their hngo aqueduct, 
may find it cbeiipor to dig deep wells for ihemselveM, and 
so leave the Thirlmero water on the hands of its poftsessors. 
These may bo remote contingencies; but oven remote ron- 
tingcncios onght to bo taken into account when tho olijeeb 
of tlioso who .'tsk that they should be disregarded is to 
spoil ono of the mo.st beautiful valleys in Cnmborlaml, 
to prepare tho way for a disaster of tho first magni¬ 
tude, ami to impo.so a very large outlay upon future 
goucrations of ratepayers. 


BRrN'G[N(J H.\CK THE M.VSTODOX. 

T O live in the good old ninnnor of his now extinct family, and 
to enjoy tho comlbrls (o which they were accufltomfd, 
the iiuu^todon would require a compltdc change ill the cliuifitic 
conditions and in llie flora of Noi tlmrn liliirope. h'or these roftnou 8 , 
among others, Nature brings not back tho mabtodoii/’ as Mr. 
Ti'nnyson sa>s, and fecioiice hiis made no atliuiqit to reintroduce 
him. I'or practical purposes ho would bo of no uso whatever; and 
oven if ho alforded sumo sport, it is clear that oconumists would 
Imve reason to denounce nuuatodon forests os examples of calpable 
luxury. Thoy might well ask why tho designe of imluro HaouUl 
bn interf(‘red with, and an antediluvian and miachiovoua aniinal 
accUnuti'/.ed, at ibu cost of tho Buffering of hanly peasants, and 
all iiu’iuly to add to tho plcasu ■ of dukoa and lich manufacturers. 
Tliuso conaiderations are so obvious, thoy present thcnisolves so 
r»’adily to tho miud which for a moment, m reading the Laureftto’s 
Mart H'A) coutmuplatt's tho restoration of the maatudoB, that 
no iutfiition of bringing liiui back has u\cr been seriously outer- 
tiiincd. But in political and private life, iu letters and in art, a 
very gieal amouut of talent and industry and aeutimout >3 always 
being cxpciidod in the effort to ro.store ideas, institutions, manners, 
and fnelingh that arc us hopelessly obsolete and as iucaprible of 
liviiur in the nir of the prcfrout world as tho animal rofened lo by 
Mr. Tennyson. 

IVrliaps it is bocniiso we arc an historujnlly-minded generation, 
and Intvo as a rule boon educated to an extent out of proportion to 
our nalurnl facullies, that wo ure constantly planning impossiWo iv- 
storations. Dnrinp the last sixty years tho world low had a wider ac- 
(piaintanre with the past than in almost any former period. Scott 
may be said, more than any one other man, to have made popular tho 
knowledge of .a laruo class of matters which are not only oxliuct, but 
more or less fabulous. Ilia influence caused a nuraher of atteiuptfl 
to bring Back—not so much tho mastodon, which once reMly did 
ovist, and browso greatly on all green things—as the unicorn, tha 
gryphon, and a number of creatures of fancy. Tho Higlilander of 
Scott, for example, was not only extinct, but had never been 
anything but mythical. Yet the ellbrt to revive him, and to pre- 
scivH him in the atmosphere of the world of gas, electricity, rail¬ 
ways, non-rcsidont laudlords, and artificial doer forests, was made 
with great eneigy and perseverance. Tho attempt luw not even 
yet ceased, and you may soo Fergus M'lvor displaying his toi'tans 
and tho nudity of his knees in Princes Stroot, Fdinouighj while 
Callum Beg competes for the prixo of piping at tlio Braemar 
gathering. By “making believe very much,” and by a vigorous 
effort lo forget tho fate of tho real Iliglilanders such as thoy were, 
this restoration of an extinct ideal is still uuiintainod in existence.' 
It has jj^ad more vitality than the re.storatiou of tbo tournamt'iit, 
which gave a few convulsive struggles when Lord JCgJinton tried to* 
galvanize it, and which is now expected to appi'ar again iu a 
debased form, not iiumixed with tho Oriental divemion of Polo* 

So rapidly are these restoret ions forgotten, so quickly does ono 
stuflbd mou'^ter of an anachronism appear and Uko tho 
place of those which went before, that the world only knows the 
Young England party through the novels of liOrd Jicaconsticld. 
Baronial hMls, a loyal tenantry, all of them members of » 
yeomanry corps and ready to sell their lives dtiariy in defence of 
the bonny house of Boi'eacres, ladies who were loaf-givors,” 
picturesque paupers delighted with their doles—a society, in 
short, restored in the best manner of* carpenkr’s Gothic, was tlw 
favourite mastodon of many well-meaning people. As the tourna¬ 
ment dwindled into plo, the restoration of Old England dwindle 
into Old English chairs and tables, and even these have disappeared 
before tho energetic revival of Queen Anne. It is beginning to 
be discovered that to get rid of plate^lass and put lattices ui 
windows will not really revive the extinct wit and statosmonship 
and ui'bonity of that monarch’s reign. One might as well try to 
bring bock Air. Fronde’s favourite mastodon—the glorioos early 
years of Henry Vlll,— by aettiog up a ibesh pair of stocks und^ 
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every ^ green tree, >)randi«g elray gipsies now and then, and 
whipping n few triimpg once a'wouJi on every village green. 
People may dreoa like toe wrsons in the pictures of Watteau, and 
even use the huia of the period; but the charming retinement 
ino i^naihility to human sutl’ering of that age has passed into the 
antediluvian world. Alter dres.'^ing like iioueber’s women at 
night, ladiea ere fain in. tbe moroing to go into highways and 
byways where Boucher's ivuiiiou would never Inwe set their 
Ic^bionablo talanH rouyeit, and minister to poverty aud sickness 
which the 1* rcnch models would have passed wiUi an attectod 
aliudder. Perhaps even in this work a littlo of the spirit of revival 
may be noticed, and the costume of the charitable recalls that of 
0Ome delunct order of nuns, 

The great age of irijpoai’iblo restorations was, of course, the re¬ 
vival ol loiters, when ingenious scholars did succeed in Indiig quit© 
M ‘‘ hoDogtly Pagan ” ns the ancients, or even more so. Hawthorne, 
in the Marm laun, has a myslerious character who is believed to 
ho the ghost of some Ji.omati of Nero's time, coudomued to 
wonder through the modern w orld with the seijrot of a lost sin 
which ho in vam attempts to fonimunicato. A great deal of the 
work of bringing back the past which went on in tJie fifteenth nnd 
. aixtooQth Centuries remind.^ one of the amiahle enlerpriso of Haw¬ 
thorne’s spuctre. Wo henr almost n.s mueh now as was heard four 
liandred years ago of reviving the i'lec, the hiiihe, the uncoiiHcioua 
apirit ol IleJluB, which ivally, nfler all, is a niiiHlodou like tho 
rest, a ihiag dof'inel. and eoiidemne.l. Much of the poetry and 
pailJling of to-day i.s a subllo and ingenion.s evocj^ti'in of what 
happily cannot be rtraJlod. “ 'J’Jiey givo atid taJm; ihn god.s cannot 
'rostons*'; and there is something either .stmngo and unholy or 
al^urd in all conscious lestorHlion.s, Hven the stylo of tho I'Jngliah 
Bible may bo used loo mueh in litendm'u where that stylo is really 
a revival, jin exotic. 

Some time ago it was fashionable in French novels to bring 
back tho^ spirit of tho court of Iho Valois, and tho ladies of 
•fiction tried to cxperionco grand pa-^sious in an epic aud homi- 
•cidal fashion. This was not the least certain indication of tho fall 
of thfl existing order of tilings, und the end of the Jsinpire. Wlieu 
.people could not bo in lovo tvit.houl a conscious imitation of a 
temotB ago which was at least original in its way, there w'as clearly 
•but littlo strength left in theimiUtiio society. The inuiioraliLy of 
•the lime woe as shaky as tho ni»>iaiity of tho vohihle school of 
llousseaii. You can t really bo much in lovi*. if you are trying to 
be like some oxo you have read of in a hoolr, any n«>ro than you 
CfiQ become truly virtuous by reviving the maun* i • of tho slato 
of nature. ThA author of nurl Merfotiy w!io aimed at 

bringing back the ypartan virtue i»f licnuidas and company, wtmt 
too lar back to look for cxamjilcs. 'J'liis restoration was so evident 
^ error that even iSiiartaii stoicism in enduring the penal results 
would be no lunger held to ciinohlo the failing of ])olty larceny, 
aay tbe stealing of a hag-fox. There .'iro two ditlicultiea in the 
wa^ of bringiug back anything, however ext'elleut-say the In- 
QUisilion, the feudal system, the stocks, the J'inglish .slylo of tho 
i^anslatora of the itiblo-r winch has h.'id its day, and has yielded 


io fate. First and most obvioa«ly, the new conditions and 
onviroumont will not allow tho old organism to e.\ist. New con¬ 
ditions will beget their own partus tnnporisj tludr own birth of 
time, which, young and robust, .“houhlcis the old tottering revived 
thing out of the way. It may bo said by tho friends of re.stoia- 
tioQ that the thing revivefl becomes at least one among tho now 
conditions, and that, though it does not vcirain its ancient pl.arojyot 
it does put forth some inllucnee, and exeici'-o some force working in 
the right direction. But they never can tell belorehiind what that 
force may bo, and they ought to remember, w hen they pick up aorae 
ftagment of the past they love, aud insert it in tho present which 
they do not admire, that iho rent will be miido worse. The revival 
■will put forth DO force so powerful us tho riiuction from it is almost 
snre to be—the reaction and tho ridicule. That the restorers do 
not see this is only part of the second oppo.sing influence which 
nu^os restorations futile, and, while they hwt, dangerous. T'he 
iwitoirem are, by their own choice, as far asi their activitv extends, 
out oft* from tbe real, the natural life of their time, »ind so must 
daily become more and more incapable of understanding that and 
iulluenoinff it. At tho same time, as they have only b^n 
picking and loosing in the past, and liave fixed all their attention 
Zti their favgurito institution, they ceaso also to uudersti|pd the 
true character of tho times that are behind us. In reading any of 
jir, Ijlusltms later works one is constantly reminded of these two 
dangers of romal, and of wistful contemplation of things dead 
and buried. It is easy to collect a number of examples of 
good art and godly life out of the age of Haute nnd of 
Qiotto, and to insist on the restoration of some such mauners 
and ways. Buttho^more a man’s face is turned to those spe^l 
matters the more the growth nnd hopeful signs of the moving 
. World escape him, and tho more readily he forgets aU of his 
favuttiitepast that does not agi*ee with his views. Thus, to make 
restoration tlio activity of a life is not only to attempt an impoesi- 
biKty, but to live iu fantasy, imprisoned, like Merlin, in the most 
•Ibreflg tower of the world, neilher fashioned of iron, nor steel, nor 
limber, nor of stone, but of tbe air without any other thing.” 

Tha eBchaining power of this fantasy is very much slighter, we 
find out onr mistake very much sooner, when wo try to restore 
' aoinatbkig of our own personal experience, when wo say ** To- 
nmnow iriull ho ns to^y/' or as yesterday. Few people have 
escaped the knowledge of what it is to attempt to restore the con- 
ditiims’of past happiness. In such or such a place, with certain 
tipmpaoioiis, they nave bad one of those iotervals of oalm aud com- 




plete enjoyment which occupy perhaps about three wedm in tbe 
course of tho longest and happiest of human livejji. Nature, rad 
Hiey, and their jftriends, aud tue local cooking, have dl coniptfed 
to make time pass easily and pleasaiitly, without nsingjejwifliig: 
note from the world outawe. The whole experience dwlj^s plea^ 
aantly in memory, aud they look forward to renewing it. 'Kio 
moment comes when they ao return, and find all the external conr- 
ditiutis very much what they were. The .some friends are there, 
and the rivers, and woods, and hills, or tho sea, and there has been 
no oouscinusTiess of a break in the feelings and aflections that mada 
all these things dear and desiiable. But the moment and th^ luoodj 
have flown, the selves of two years ago are no more to be restored: 
thiin tho mastodon or the Inquisition, nnd it is a comfort when 
the expoviiiient is over* Any one may try the thing without diili- 
culty by reading a iKHjk which gave lum pleasure when he was a 
boy, or in love, or unhappy, or in his good days, when things 
went well with him. livery page is a restoration of himself, but 
not ft pleasant one. Tho old pang which the poet assuaged will 
nmklo, lilt' old delight which the verso gave will bo broken now, 
and rel'i'arti'd through a hundred lucruorios of the fields that have 
1‘orgiittcn our feet, nnd the ftices whose regard is changed. To 
bring back ourselvoa i^ Iho soniest of all restorations, and unfor¬ 
tunately is not impossible, like the other eflbrts to restore extra¬ 
neons things. On the contrary, the extinct personality insists on 
revisiting the jduces whore it was at home, and we have more often 
to exorcise uiir past thuu to try to cvolm it. 


COUNTY TOWNS. 

I N tho course of tho last seventy «r huudred years not a few 
of our county towns have lieen difiappearing. We do not 
moan to say that oisoooiuee up(>n dcsorUHi sites where the ruins 
of tho tow'u-hall and p.aiish churches rise in tbe wrecks of their 
moll! uia.Htiivc strength among mo«.s-growa fragments of slighter 
masomy wiiere ihu fox mukis his kennel in thickets of bramble, 
and Ihv owls and the bats liiid congenial Bolitudo, Very far from 
it. i^ut many of thc*s(! ijnaiut, eld-fashioiiod places have been 
cauglit iu the lusli ofacceloratt’d prosperity, and hnve grown out of 
liiiowlttlgo uf the worthy citi/eiie of aeveral geminUious iigo, whoso 
dust has bceu peacefully uiouldering near the tablets that perpetu¬ 
ate their iiicmories. The cuiuity town, in its general acceptation, 
wa.s lesi the actual cftpilnl of a county than the popular 
ceulro of a di-strict. Thither the surroiinding gentry went up oil 
iicriodicftl visits of plwwure aud hu.riness^ there they sometimes 
had town iv.»idenci‘S which they regularly occupieil at certain 
sea'^OiiS), anil i hither their spinster aiuils and bachelor uncles would 
retire iu the sliiuly evening of their days to make the most of 
limited means in tho enjoyment of local consideration. There was 
ft time, although now it is somewhat remote, when tho prottpr 
town of Manchester on the picturesque banks of tbe beautf- 
fully wooded Jrwell was a fiivoiirite resort of the Lan¬ 
castrian magnates; when Newcastle, girdled by its crumbling 
walls, loukod acio.s3 the pellucid watei’s of the Tjme to 
the precipitous green slopes of tho optawte Hateshead; when 
J iCeds and Sheilloid, and dozens of the buriest of their competitors, 
lay under sJries as clear as you con have iu Northern England, and 
w'ere swept by the freshest breezes from the Wolds. Now nobody 
would dream of associating uny idea of the county with them. 
Rich merchants aud niauufuctuvers liuvu been buying out the sur- 
rouiidiug squires. Tho cities have ciwt the shadow of their restless 
industry over a wide range of what once was country. The clouds 
of smoke from countless chimneys hang like a pall over the lan¬ 
guishing verdure. 1 landowners and fanners pour in the supplies, 
which are swallowed without a thought by insatiable voracity; 
but the real business of these enqmtia lies abroad, and they turn 
their eyes aud minds to the markets ot fho world. The country¬ 
man, whatever Ills rank and condition, comes as a stranger and 
foroignur into their bustling streets *, aud as be ga2es at tbe -display 
in the shops, or wanders open-mouthed among the shipping by the 
wharfs, be is lost among the crowds with which ho has no9iingia 
common. 

lliippil}', however, for iho amateurs of the peaceful and the metur- 
o.'^quo, the concentration of trade on congenial sites is the snieguard 
of towns leas favourably situated. These change their primitive cha¬ 
racters the more slowly that their superabundant enei^y is attracted 
elsewhere. Even in tho North there are places which lio remote 
from coal-fields and iron-mines, and which have neither navipihle 
rivers nor the harbours that ofler shelter to commerce, ra all 
probability they are destined to remain the capitals of thinly- 
settled districts that are purely agricultural or pastoral. Yet they 
rarely lose ground, if they do not gain it, and in spite of the 
transfonnations going on elsewhere, they still retain eometblng bf 
their pristine importance. I'hej have still their aseUes and tnaifr 
quarter-sosaions. They have their great market days, which, 
occasions to be looked forward to by the graziers and com-grow^ 
in a vast number of parishes. They We their gaoh iHth a 
respectable number of tenants. In a quiet old-fashiahed way ^y 
are tolorablv thriving, aud even make steady thpu^ l^urolj 
progress, rossibly there is some small loesl indi^y Whidb gives 
employment to a considerable number of hands; nw thq maststa 
wi& their families of friendly woplq)0opla fctmw little of strikes ^ 
Idcks-out. They have onallneof 

8ome terminns in the outskirts, the staff is finisied 
by any scramUe of trsific# And tbn# Itmaquillity atid> mwmjt 
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with iml fclt*»otioa«, «naure tbem a certain number of 
wiridentB, '^rluimay not bo 5 n the way of nmning long billa, but 
vbooe payments may bo relied upon with almost, absomte ccr- 
tainty,j^xoa know tW appeoranee of that sort of pkco when you 
first ttSsh sight of it from some emiiionce. You may be sure 
!t will be rather prettily situated Ci tho broken ground in a little 
volley^ As you approach it on a line spring day you see the 
wreath of thm grey smoke curling up over the irregular Hues of 
houseSi in an atmosnhci'e that only seems the clooror for some 
Streaks of black from the chimneys of tho breweries. The square 
church tower with its venerable buttresses makes an imposing 
centre point for theeyo to rest upon, while here and thero a spire or 
a high-peaked roof is thrown out as a salient feature against tho ; 
landscape. Tho town stands on ils stream, of course, wliich | 
you cross by a bridge of considemblo antiquity; and tho i 
entranco on tlio other side is hy an ancient archway which has been 
cherished as a relic of departed grandeur. Beyond the gntewny , 
is the High Street, a spacious thoroughfare, gradually widening j 
into tho irregular oblong of tlie market-place. Save on very 
special occasions, things do not look brisk; yet tho general impies- 
Bion is of cheerfulness and extremo cleanliness. Tho sanitary 
arrangements may bo loss perfect than they seem, but on tho 
eurface there is nothing to shock the senses. The small rounded 
blocks that form tho causeway sink down in a rapid slo[)U to either 
side, where tho rain runs off in open rivulets, which sometimes 
come down in Hood ill .a thunderstorm. Tho pavement is of very 
irregular width, and e.ach kmso-owuer muat haso laid it down 
before his door as seemed best in his own eyes. Tho (JorponU-iou 
does not interfere with the tnidcspcople, who pile packing-cases 
and hampers under their windows. But these wdudows are often 
of handsome plate glass, and thur contents leiue little to desire and 
make a very attracLivo .sliow; for the place has hardly been 
touched by the Co-operative movoniont, and the sliopkeepei's have 
all the county for their customers. A pair of stepa resting agniiiat 
tho front of tho “ Black Bull ” shows that thevis is one coach at 
least which starts from that vpry comfortable-looking hosteliy; 
while tho railway omnihus drawn up buforo the door is being 
loaded with the baggage of some commovcial travellers. The 
Black Bull” does an excellent business. It is the resort of all 
the gentlemen about; one of them is at this moment conversin*^ 
with the portly landlord while waiting for thco.dlerto bring round 
his dogcart. Tho assenibly-ixjoms aro in a wing llu'own out 
behind; and thoro is a snug apartment on tho first lloor, 
which is a subscription reading-room for a select society. As 
for the farmem’ ordinary, that comes off at tho “Blantagenet 
Arms’’ opposite, and between tho two inns stands tlio 
market-cross, a massive but graeorul inonumeiit of antiquity. 
The town takes a justifiable pride in tho prand old abb y 
church, which has been restored with much liboality .and soiiio 
discretion; and, besulcB the rnnuinsof tho cloistoifl and tho city 
walls, thero lU'e some quaint bits of domestic archibecturo to tempt 
the artist or tho archteoU»gist. In the way of material well-being 
there aro the square, nian^^-windiiwed houses with the hrigdit door- 
phites and kuuekore, the miiuBioiis of tho banker and brewer, and 
the leading lawyers and doctm-s; while a good number of quaint 
cottages and showy modern villas occupy muro secludud situations 
among their gardens and ahnihberie.s in tho environs. 

For tho neighbourhood is romautic, or at least picturesque, 
enough to ploa.se strangers of tiosto; and the grammar-school 
has a very good reputation with people whose families aro in 
excess of their incomes. Tlio town has a pleasant and simple 
society, although the shades of social distinction aro clearly 
defined. The newly rich may spend freely if they like, but they 
seldom cate to come out usloutatiously. For they have hecome 
rich, by saving as much as hy getting, and it is no manner of 
use wasting money in extravaganco which only provokes social 
reprobation. Tho rector, who is a man of excellent family and made 
cordially welcome in the best houses around, gives the tone to the 
ihshioo, though by no nleans rich. Even the retired Indians and 
colonists, who havo seen something of tho world in their time, 
and who may possibly havo been tho petty satraps of departments, 
aro mode to reel at a disadvantago with the local ai'istocracy. 
The eon of a race of squires who have sat on their hereditary 
acres for some centuries more or less is still a personage. The 
landlord of the Black Bull,” who is familiar or pateonixing with 
everybody else, isaflectionatoly deferential with him.« Hats go off 
right and loft as he strolls along tho streets, although tho citizens 
in these democratio days aro not much given to saluting. His 
Irther’s sisters, a couple of prim old ladies who ore among the 

g tronesses of all the mnevolent institutions and Dorcas Someties 
the ploca, claim precedence everywhere in virtue of their re- 
lodonship to him. Yet there is a general tone of kindly feeling 
'^hlch aoftens to eveiwbody the necessity for compromise. New 
comera ore constrained to make a merit, under the rose, of being 
of provincial weaknesses which i^mewhat ruffle their sus- 
cepri&llties. There Is a perpetual round of mild gaieties. Dioner- 
ginog is not much in favour, except among the gentlemexi who will 
be^ Ms vimitii and then the entertainments often come off at 
aU sorts of abnoTiDal hours. As you take your woUc abroad in 
jjsA istb summer afternoon, you may look in across the railed-in 
itrtpf of l^ardem through windows unprotected by blinds, at snug 
Mavifaeala ftm progress. If you M the fortune to be one of 
ihe tuvit^guerte, you would find eurdly s^oh and early lamb 
mi all the test oiltj and powibly the ptolougid symporium 
lax your h^ u it Wera none of B»e irtrpngeet. 
But w owds oro tha^ even If there are ladies lu the hj6us6,KQiea 


would greatly preponderate in tho party. For the worthy women 
take a line of their own, which gentiomen of a certain age Vr« rather 
shy of following. There aro 6ubstaiiti.al and somewhat early ‘tboa, 
succeeded by light suppers; and then? aro small ooriy dances os 
well, at which a good deal of hobble-dG-h4>y flirtation goes 
forward. And one of the most entertaining eights of tho county 
town to tho man or woman of maturity and experience is 
youthful lady-killer in his local splendour, and the gU'ls to whohi 
he devotes himself, with the innocence of their airs and grapes. 
Of courso with liim and then> these premature love passages oTe 
but thu prologues to more serious life attachments which will come 
sooner or later; but the pn)of of his carncataesa is in the horrible 
jealousies engendered by tho rivalry of officers, if there should 
chance to be a garrison. Society in these county towns way bo 
but the cnricaturo or dim reflection of life in London in the 
soiiaoii. Rough intelUgonce abinos :j:ather than intellect, and the 
sensitive over-refinement of fashionable circles might bo occasioU- 
ally scandalized or even shocked. But, on the whole, tho lives df 
their quiet inhabitants must be more enjoyable than well-to-do 
existence on the uvenige; for the shignalion of iheir^ atmosphere 
has a paralysing influence on tho vanities and ambitions that are 
the bane of muuklnd. 


THE PAIUOXAGE OF ST. KATIIAIUKE^S HOSPITAL. 

I N reply to T^ord Fr^idorick Cavondish, who asked in tho Hotum 
of Oommons a few nights ago “ wliother it was intended 
ndviso Her Mnjesty to fill up the sinecure office of. Master of Sk 
Katharine's Hospital now vacant,” Sir Stafford Norlhcote i» W-' 
ported to have .said “that nomo time ago a Oommissiou wae ap¬ 
pointed, with Lord Ilulhorley at its head, to inquire into the^ 
poaiiioii of this institution.” Ho added that ^‘this Commisatou 
had niado a Beport containing certain rocomraendations,” whkii 
“ Report was now uiidor connideratiou.’’ This was, as our retaAen ■ 
may rumeml>er, tho Rexport of a Royal Commission first apfpoiutod i 
in 1868, and renewed in 1869, and woe published in the summer 
of 1871, when it was reviewed in our columns. The scheme re* 
comiuonded by tho Royal Coininiapiouers for the fiitui'O administnt' 
lion of the Hospital revenues a])peared to many persouH, as 
to us, inadenuale and unsatisfactory; and au Address to tho 
Queen, embodying llieae objections to tho scheme, was carried 
in tho of Lords on the 28lh of duly, 1S7T, upon the motioii 
of Lord Nelson, wlio was strongly supported by the Bishop dC 
London. It will ho obberved that tlio Chancellor of the 
chetjuor h.'is not directly replied to the point of the inquli^. 
addressed to tlio Governinont; but it is important to notice tM 
tho form of his answer im})licitly mliuits the position assumod' 
hy Lord F. Oiivendisli respecting tJie trim naturo of the patronage 
of rit. Kathariuti's Hospital us now c.xorcised by Urn i^vere^[ia»- 
Thu nomination of eucli moiubor of the Chapter of St. Katharine^ . 
it is ti'ue, is tho (^uuen-ltegnant’s only pro h 4 c mc«, the per¬ 
manent right of patrouage being invosteil in the Qiieon-CousorU 
But this fact in no way justifies tho curious propixsilioo w^eh ia 
occasiunallv maintained in private society that the ** Queen ’’noml-- 
iiatos to this foundation not as Sovereign, but as “ an individuoL* 
What may bo the precise meaning of this distmetion we oenfiBlP- 
thirt wo do not know. “ An individual ” is a very vague teniL 
Set in coMlradistinction to tho Sovereign, the word might appear 
to repreecnt an owner of private property; and this, in relatioa th* 
such an ecclesiastical appointment, wo ceunot understand at tiSL - 
The right of pio hnc oirr nomination would seem to correspond' 
exactly with the similar iiutiuuiaiou to a bunetioe vacated bji 
tho promotion of the incumbent to a bishopric; the ordilUHry> 
rights of the legal patron being only for the time in suspenso.- 
The patronage of fSt. luilliavioos, as wo ha\’o already stated^, 
belongs of ancient right to the Queen-Consort. Dr. 'Ducinn^ 
who drew up his origiual account of the ibimdalion ia 
manuscript as a kind of wedding present to Queen Charlotte^ 
nearly twenty years before its appearance in an enlarged and by no 
means more correct form ns a tract of the jOibliotheoa imu- 
graphiea Bntanmcn series, scem.s to have been inffitenced in Bia 
direction of courtliness rather than of historical aceura^ when ke 
exalts tho great and unlimited pow’er of tho Queens-Gonsorta (rf 
England over thiy small ecck8i.aatical jurisdiction.” Their 
*' power ov»*r the jurisdiction ” i.s evidently a flight of rhetoric, Os 
tho good Commisiuu'y by no means intended to create n feminine 
Court of Final Appeal; but he states very distinetly that 
Queen Dowiiger hath no power or jurisdiction when there la 4 
Queen-Consort,” referring at the foot of the page to law reporla 
which set forth procisoly the opposite doctrine, and eonOrm the 
right of tho Queen Dowager for her life as against the Qneoii- 
Oonaort. which, considering the history of the re-foandotion by 
Qneen ISlennor “ in ligia viduitate nostra," U not mueh to he 
wondered at. Perhaps Ducarel intended a aide shot at the iutkr 
diction ” of a lady who might have been Queen Dowager si the 
time had circumstances permitted; or perhaps he had on intaitivo 
perception that his young Patroness would never bo Queen 
l^wo^ herself; in any case, it may be hoped that in his “ «ter- 
«iiie ot tho ^ritual jurisdiction” of his Court he was a little moro 
exact than in his occasional statements of historical fact. 

The **jtts advocationis sivo patmnoUis iBcti hospkalU,” Ihe 
right of odvoWBon or patronage thus vested in tne Quet^os- 
pcnsoits, extended, at least irom the re-foundatiou in 
over the nomimtion of the blaster. Brothers, and of ht 
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"^thanue»•, hut the lemaiuluf; mcuihers of the Vcuudation seem to 
have to from tbo first appointed bv the Chapter. The Founda¬ 
tion of Eleanor ijraa completed bv ten Beadswomen, and they only, 
^ first, were resident with .the Sisters of the Chapter within luo 
tiospilal; but the “ six poor scholars/’ a portion of the twenLy- 
iQur almsmen who Were appointed to receive a daily halfpenny, 
who were to assist tho priosta in divine service—cum a acolfi 
vacar^t —aec*m altorwarda to have b'c^nio ro^iular choTi''ti ivs of iIjo 
church, and had a boyea' room ” in tho collofroat the BL-'Solutiou 
The character of the foundation requiml of iioces-i^ity 
that ilB domestic arrangements should consist of two perloctlv 
jeparate parts; and the “ground-plot”of 17S1 shows even to tbh 
later days of tho Hospital the “ listers’ Close,” coutainin^; tlie 
“Sistoi-s’ and J 3 ead 8 woraen '8 Houses ”to the south of tho (’ullogiate 
Church, while tho quadmngle and cloisters assigned to the Master 
and Brothers are on its northern aide. Thus the tlissolulion of tho 
“ College ” and tho preservation of tlio “ Hospital ” may vorv well 
hare b^m coincident; audit w'as a part of Sir 77 i(utuis Wilson's 
Bohemeon obtaining the raaslersliip to show that a Hospital only 
existed in his time. But the inhabitants of the J'recinct ns well as 
tho Chapter ot the Collegiate Church had rights under the charters, 
and these rights, both spiritual and secular, their euergelic inul 
doteriuined action enabled Ihoni successfully to raaintain. 

As a knowledge of ecclesia-sLiciil history and its technical terms 
is not among the ordinary subject required for competitive ux- 
iimiimtions, there is some oxciise for Charity Commissjoner.s. aud 
even for Koyal Commissioners, if they have fallen iiiadwrteutly 
into the mistake wdiich, in Wilson’s month, wiis a deliberate mlb- 
statonicut of known fact. llo said th;n ‘‘(’ollogium S. 
Kathaniuc non exicitit ” ; and lliis, not because it Imd 
been dis-solved^ n few years previously, but hecaiL^e tin; foun- 
dniion was simply “ ad ivlevamen jjnupenim ct debilium 
niuliernm ”; and lie contrived by sunjo jiienns to oblaiji 
a certificate from Bishop Giindal, stating in tho most di.^tinct 
terms that from the tium of (Jnecn lOleanor it had never been any- 
thing else than a hospital for pOiU’ and infirm women—‘‘ qiiodquo 
in Hua huju.sniodi originaii es=<(;utia in pvn*H«'i)ti exist it ac con- 
tinuatuh” Modern Commissioners, into wdialever blnmlers of 
history or scholarship they may occasionally fall by t rusting to 
second-hand inforination, are incapable of anything liko this; hut 
noverlbcless they jiorsist obslin.itely in calling St. Kathaiiiio’s 
Jlospital a “ charity.” It is nothing of th(3 kind. It is a (Jollegiate 
Chapter; an ecclesiastical foundation charged with certain alms 
08 a portion of ^ts religious work, Tlio Koyal J'atronesa noiuinatcd 
tho aevon menibers of tho Clmpter; the()hapl'«r ndnrmisU’rcd the 
ulrna Bubject to regulations made, and to be u.adc, from time to 
time by tho Fatvonoss, and appointed or, if nccessaiy, rmuovc'd, the 
Beadswomen and others upon whom the. alms wore bestowed, llui 
the originalis essentia ” of the i'oundation was that of a Keliy^ioiis 
Houflo to maintain peri^tually “ tho J)i\ine Service of Hoci.” ns 
the inhabitants of the Precinct, in direct contradiction to Wilson 
and the Bishop, declared. It is rad nniisiuil now to rmiko a com¬ 
plete separation betwersn the collegiate anil the t'le.cmosYuary 
portions of a mixed foundation. iSuch a division, if wc aro not 
mistaken, has recently been made by a new scJienio fin* tho 
administration ot tho revcmi(*.s of Sion College; and tJierc tho 1 
“ College” and “ Hospital” will in future ha^e separate fiovoniing | 
Bodies and entirely thslinct estates. In liko mannor, ;t would bo ! 
<|uite possible to sepamlo tho eleemosynary I'rum the ecclcsiaslicul 
iunctions of the Chapter of St. KatharinoV, and to niako a con e-I 
snonding division of their csiules; but tho description of this 
Iloyal Free Chapel as a “ cliarity ” is aho\it as accurate 
as would be tho Jipplication of the hame U'rui to tho l-'n-e Chapel 
ofSt. Hcorge at Windsor, or to Westminster Abbey iI self. ’I'lie 
right of ndvowson or patronage, therefore, which is ve.-ied in the 
Queeu-Consort usually, and now in tlic iSo\ercign, extends, a.s we 
have {(aid, to the nomination of the members ot tho Chapter, and 
ao far as these arc by law spiritual persons, tho right is confined 
within tho limits of tho ecclesiastical law. The jurisdiction was 
■exempt and i>ccnlinr,80 that the clergy of tho Chapter were not in 
any way subject to the Bishop of London ; but oLherwiso it is iin- 
necesaary to insist on the obvious fact that th(*y wen? and continue 
subject to tho ordinary laws wliii*h goveVn tho (.Ihurch of 
England. The numbe.r of nioiuber.s in chapter, as well as tho 
numbi^r of Beadswomen, poor scholars, and <rther member.^ of or 
■dependents upon tho foumlation might be, and indeed was directKl 
to bo, enlarged according to tho discretion of the (Queens of 
FIngfaiid the possessions of the Hospital increa.sed. But the 
soculari7.ation of a collegiate church by tho Irairslerenco into lay 
liunda of its entire revoimos, or by the conversion to cdiicatioiuil 
and cloomosynnry purposes of tho funds of a foundiition t^toblished 
chiefly for the nmintenanco of diviuo Hcrvice, may bo pi'esumed 
not to be included witliin the powers reserved by pious foundresses 
to their Koyal successors. 

Whatever change in tho legal position of St. Katliarino’s 
may have been elloclea by tho Acts for tho Dissolution of 
Itetigious Houses, and whatever niiscliief may have accrued to 
the foundation for the linio us a consequence, it is certain 
that its complete rehabilitation, und tho restoratiou of all its 
occlesiastical and civil rights ou tho ancient linos w'as secured 
by wo charter of EUaabeth, granted in 1565 upon tho surrender 
ot the charter of Henry VI. The loss of tho Fair on 

Tower Hill, which was not re-granted by Klizabeth, may indeed 
antiquaries, but probably in etlect this 
h^aimply preve^d the oxisieuce of a traditional and intoler- 
nuiBaace. But the ElkabetUun charter supplies the most 


absolute aud exhaustive answer to the curious statement 0^ 
the Koyal Oommissionere in their Keport of 1871, that the 
Hospital never had any local character. All meiTwho did then 
reside, or should thereafter will and choose to reside, w^in the 
Precinct of St. Katharine, were as anxiously and di8tin®T pro- 
i vided for both by llenrv Vl. and Elizabeth, as were the Master, 
Brothers, and Histcra of the Hospital themselves. It is upon tho 
basis of this provi.sion, which in its principle is found throughout 
the earlier title-deeds of the foundation, as interpreted in its applies** 

^ tiou by tho ordinary equitable doctrine of that the East-end 
I clergy and other residents in the parishes adjoining the Precinct 
grounded the claim which they first advanced in 1805, and w'hich 
they are now renewing in tho form of a nieiuorial to the Queen 
praying for its consideration, that the spiritual and temporal needs 
of the F 4 ist-cnd should bo regarded in any schei 10 for the adminis¬ 
tration of the revenues of HI. Katharine’s. But, as a preliminary 
step to tho bringing forward of any such local claim, the justice of 
which Wo have already emphatically reco|jnized, it is essential 
that the true elm racier of the foundation, and the nature 
of tlio advow'sons in tho gift of its Itoyal Patronesses, 
.should ho ch’iirly cJ^tablislied, The reply which waa commonly 
given in imperJ'ectly infonuod jirivate circles ten or twelve years 
ago, wluin the i-Lpro^^etitatifuis of the Eiist-end residents were dis¬ 
cussed, W’as that, as they could show no legal liwuif standi for their 
claims, their inlerrcreiice was mere meddling, and therefore 
no i'.clininistrutl\Li reform was needed in the mattt'r. A more com¬ 
plete non srfjuitur could scarcely be put into words. If the general 
neces'^ity ofrebuiu is shown for uuy institution, the plea that a 
jtarltrular uppliejilioii of its benefits is not obligatory allbrds no 
iin.sw'er to the question at issue, bt, Katlnirino’s Ilospital has been 
])roved, over ami over again, to be an ecclesiastical foundation not 
now administered according to its original und true inten¬ 
tion; and this position must not be confused with any 
question a.s to the justi(*o or iujusliee of any local claim upon 
its revenues. .Agaiirst the confusion of the ecclesiastical cha¬ 
racter of the Hospital witli ius eleemosynary trusts, and its 
consequent do:*eription by tho common name of a Cliarity, wo 
have already sullicieiitly warned our readers. No ono who reads 
the Clmpteis Aet of 1S40 (3 Sc 4 Vic. c. 113) with (luy knowledge 
of the political circumsiances of tho time, and of their bearing on 
tho appointment to the mastership of St. Kalhfirine'.s in the pre¬ 
vious year, can liavo any doubt as to tho rotere.nce of the 05111 
seclifui of the Act, which deals with “.such llospilala as were re¬ 
turned as Promotions ypiritiial in the reign of Henry VIII./’or 
can misunderstand the direction that inquiry .nhall bo made into 
the atetci of such Ho-^pitaks, not Immediately, as in the ca.se of all the 
oilier Cathodial and Collegiate CliapLers named in the Act, but “as 
soon as convenuoitly may k*..” “ The Ecclesia.'jtical Commissioner.^ ” 
would sf'em to have been in aometiiiiig of the mind of Felix thus 
far, with respect to tlio “conveiueiit season ” for the inquiry which 
tlii.s section of the Aet imposes upon them. Perhaps now at last 
the fitting time may liavo arrived. The body of tho late Master of 
St. Katharine’s has boon buried at Ki’iisal (ti oou ; where it might 
iiave been expectod that tliu last oflicos of iho Church for 
the head of tho (lollegiate Chapter would bo solemnized by its 
clerical members, and not loft to the unaided miiiLtrations of tho 
comotory chaplain. But St. Katharine’s, Kegeiit'.s ikrk, does not 
appear—it may be by the mere omisBlon of the newspaper reporters 
- to have been ivpri'sonted at lliia funeral service at all; while 
around tlie grave of tho departed Masti'i* there did ttS.semblG a 
largo concourse of the poor for whose wolfaro, alike spiritual and 
temporal, be had cared ; a train of mournera galhered not from 
tmiong the Ikiadsfolk of Lord Lyudlmrst’s establishment, but from 
tljo courts and lanes of East-end districts adjoining the ancient 
end still remaining 1‘reeiuct of Wt. Kathaiine-near-tbo-Tower. 


MODERN QUAKERISM. 

A KI'X^ENT article in tho Daily News on the changes 
which have in modern days been gradually taking place in 
the system of Quakerism has given rise to some controversial 
correspondence on tlio subject. Tbo writer of the article, 
w*bo was stated to bo “A Member of the Society of Friends,” 
began by remarking that, wbilo in tho course of two centuries 
many social pbangos might be expected to occur, no associated 
body bad during that period undergone such a transformation in 
this re.8pect as that w'hich had happened in the case of bis own 
sect. “Tho political world,” he went on to say, “baa changed 
its front to the body; tbe^ religious world, from persecuting, has 
become obse^tuious; law no luugur curses but blesses the denomi¬ 
nation ”; *ttud “ internally and unnoticed,” there has also been a 
great change going on in the social position of the members of 
the sect. It may be admitted that, as the wi'iter says, in most 
religious bodies there is a tendency to drift from the old aoicial 
conditions; but lie is clearly mistaken in citing as an exampfo 
of this that “ the Episcopal body has largely lost its hold on 
tho poor ”; for nothing is more conspicuous at tha present day 
th^ the way in which the Church of l^gland is by its earnest 
efforts recovering its hold on a class which at one time it rather 
neglected. It is true, however, that Wesleyan Methodism Km, to^ 
a certain extent, assumed higher social pretensions, and that other 
forms of Dissent ere also aspiring to a similar position. It is unneces- 
fioi’y here to discuss this aspect of the question in detail; but it is a 
matter of common observation that these is among Nooooni^miate^ 
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of all kinds a steady and increawnff tendency to iu»ia#ate their 
Bystem as far as posaiWo to that ot the ^establishment. The plain, 
barn-like construction of dissontinj? meetinpr-honaes lias almost dis¬ 
appear^, and the Gothic style bus been very commonly adopted. 
In nianr^«» ofOoiumon l*rayer have 

been embodied in the services; and there is evidently n Y017 
general desire on the part of Nonconformist to try to imitate, and 
put themselves in the Harao position as, the Church. There is a]>npii- 
lar saying that wo Nonconlbrmist lamily keeps a csrriiffo for two 
successive generations; and any one who studies the subject 
/ cannot fail to observe that the jealousy of Dissenters towards 
' Churchmen is more a question of social standing than of religious 
dirterences. 

Even the Quakers have not been impervious to this ififlu(!Tjce. 
As the writer of the article to which wo have relonvd points out, the 
change in tho status of Quakerism reveals the operation of tnoro 
than one social current underlying tlie smooth sea of its outward 
appearance.” t^ne of tho mo.st prominent changes in the cliftracler of 
this body which ho notices is in tho condition of tho members. 1 n 
the oarly days only a few held influential positions,or such ns implied 
tho possession of wealth. Pemi was tho son of an admiral; Marg.'iret 
Pell, a judge's wife; Anthony rearsori, justice for four counties ; tlie 
llarcliys and other Quakers of tho first penod may bo reckoned sbovo 
the middle rank of life ; and there were also some otliers, yeomen 
find ‘‘ statesmen,” and middle-class people connecteil with the 
denominatioD. Bui a large pioporlioii of llio adherents belonged 
to the wiJi’king claBSC.s, as is shown by the early records of tlic 
Society, where there are many references to “ labourer-,” 
webslors” (weavtirs), Inricls and farm servants, “ taylora,” skinneis 
and glovers, winc-cuopers, (‘ordwuincrs, in tho chronicle of the early 
Jjtieds Friends. In 1680 in two hundred and fifty marriages, ail 
tho men belonged exclusively to tho mechanical and shopkeeping 
classes, and thero was not a single banker or anybody in tin; 
list. A huudritd years biter, in the same number of marriages, 
there wore scvmi baokers, six doctors, and tho merchants hail m- 
creased, while the luechiinica, labourers, cowkeepers, and so on, 
had fallen olF, The iSociety has now almost censed to recruit its 
xnotubLM's from the artisan class ; but, on the other hand, there arc 
wot many of the richest sort of people in the K‘.et, and the writer 
we are quoting thinks that the bulk of tho members are of the 
middle class, including representatives ol‘ most of tho trsdes. The 
same authority also quotes evidence to show that in their early 
period tho Friends were by no means so strictly bound over lo 

t dain costunio as afterwards. The founder, for example, 
lought for Ills wife a piece of rod cloth for a mantle,” 
nnd as much black Spanish cloth as would make her a gown. 
Oolourcd stub’s were, iu fact, then tho coinmon wear, and co.st 
about I4 j<. a suit; and Ibo Friends had no objection to brilli kUt 
colours, cither in dress or other things, for we read of liedatoad.s 
with “ printed curtains.” It was not till later on wdieti tho early 
membois of the body were pat.sing away that tho question arose 
ns to the enormity of men imitating the ‘Svorkl in their extrava¬ 
gant periwigs or modes in llicir ajiparel,” andwomen in their 
high-towering dresses, gold cliuins, or gaudy attire.” Theu ii w’us 
that the sect began to bo exorcised in mind on such niattore, an<l to 
cnfori'o a suvere restrictive discipline I'or the purpose of enforcing 
uniformity of costume, All this, however, is said by the writer 
we have quoted lo be now paasing away; and, though be thinks 
Ihe doctrinal positiou of the Dody has not altered, there is an end 
of the Ishuiaelitish position which the (Quakers used to occupy in 
tlio eyes of other dunumiualions. 

To this article a reply soon after appeared in the same paper, in 
which “An Old Member of the Society of FrieniKs" challenged 
6ome of the bUitcments made in it. It was not correct, he argued, 
to represent the curly Friends as following the Ikshioiis of the 
world iu dress in contradiction to ‘ their profession of 
ufling “ this world’s goods for comfort nnd propriety.” Thu 
Old ^Member,” however, himself admits that thero have been 
in modern days serious changes in tho maunere of the Quakei-s. Thu 
term “lady,” ho says, whs nevor used among them; they were 
called according to the good Apostolic fashion “ women,” but now 
all are “ladies.” Again, ho asserts that the faith of tlio Society 
does not remain unaltered, but that “ every well-informed member 
knows that it has been substantially altered and controverted in 
^ the writings of several deceased ministers of recent date, and their 
drror.s accented by many, which one yearly meeting has <»nflrmed 
by endorsing such as * worthy of clouble honour' v^ilst living, 
and at death by a public testimony to the consistency of their 
lives.” “ Truly,'* ho adds, “ within the last sixteen years such 
fundamental changes have been made in our discipline and former 
Church gOToniment as to enable tho new faith to develop, and we 
HM now confronted with practices which completely ignore our 
true Christian testimonies in regard to worship, ministry, &c. The 
present social phase which tlie writer boasts of is the oflspriug of 
many departures from the faith of our forefathers, who could not 
be bought by the blandishments of this world, nor allured by its 
pleasures; and the social parties wo now hoar so much of are 
respectable gathering of the worldly element.” There is, further, 
a letter from Mr. W. Tallaek, who is also amember of the Society, 
in wbich he declares that the assertion as to its faith being un¬ 
altered ie too positive and unqualified, for is a matter of 
noto^y tlmt Delay's Apology^ tho onco time-honoured e.xposi- 
tion of the Society's doctnne8,has long since been virtually and 
officif^y set aside by the refusal of the standin^zecuUvo Com- 
uittee of the Society to reprint or re-issue it.” ^e some charge 
ol Friends Imving oeparted from their old holds good^he 


save, as to practice:—“The Friends, as a body ^though not yet m 
a Formally olBcial capacity), support an active missionary organic 
nation with permanently ostablisliwl and paid nanistors. As ik 
body, agafti, they Imvo abandimed the old ‘testimony’ of thoic 
fiithers against music. Pianos and songs are now to be heard in 
thu home.) of tho Friends goncrailv—of ministers, elders, and the 
Hocks under them. Tho church Mlisc.iplino’ also is almost wholly 
lopsed. Formerly Friends were promptly * disowned ’ (excom- 
iiuuiicated) for pr.'icLicea now of frequent ijidulgcucc, Tho dancu, 
th<,* theatre, tho hunting-party may bo (and arc) now attended by 
some Friends without any inquiry or oflicial couimoiit.” 

On the whole, then, thei'u c.in bo little doubt that, whatever may 
bo the case ns to tlieir doctrines, thero has been a great alteration iu 
recent years, at any rate in the evterual inanuer and dress of 
(^uakor.s, many of whom have, tlirown olF all tho oatwai*d distinc¬ 
tions to which their predecessors used to ntiach such importance. 
The uuniher of Quakers who aru to be di^'Ungui3h(id from other 
people by their costume or manner of speech wonld scum to be con¬ 
tinually declining. At Croydon, Dorking, and other favourite 
liHiints of Friends, the drab clothes, and broad-brimmed hats for 
tho men, and (dewo poke-boiiuels for tho women, may still bo seen 
in a corlaio proportion; but it is a small one. Fveu at thu 
May gathering in J.ondon Ihure is no longer to bo soon those 
(iuakei-e.ss lilies, of whom Charles Lniih speaks as “whitening tho 
alrects.” Ile.ro and tliere thero Jiiay be a few of the old type.s; 
but it would seem that tho open marks and badges of Quakerism 
are dying out. It may be that, as is ple.adcd, the solid essence t>f 
tho system remains substantially presiM’vod; but in other rcspecU 
linakcrH and l^Juakeresfees are becoming very luuth like everybody 
else; and this is only the natural result of a process which Iws 
long been going on. If wo louli bick through the lecords of thu 
•Society, wo find how cousliintly there wa.s a dillicuUy in keeping 
op the old rormaliiies and mle.s, anti how many wayward 
sheep weru dispo.-,ed lo hap over or butt down tho barriers. 
For inatunco, in thu Hides of Hisciplinu of thu Society there is a 
clause, under the date of 1703, condemning “ the excess of ajiparel 
and furniture,” and all e\lravagance.s iu colour and fashion, os a 
crying evil of tbo day. In 1753 it is lamented as “a matter of 
exceeding grief and concern” how far tliat exemplary plaiunoss of 
habit, speech, and duportmunt which distinguished our forefathers 
is departed from by too many under one name. In i ^32 it ia observed 
with sorrow lliat, “ contrary to the ivpcateil advice given against au 
inordinate pursuit of riches, too in.my have launched into ti'adcs 
and bnsinc.ss above their .stocks and capncilie.s, by which »n- 
justiliablu proceedings, nnd high living, they have involvTBd them- 
sidvc.'? and i'amilics in Iroiih’e and ruin.” A ivarning is also given 
that “ speculation of any kind wdiicli may hceni to hold out tho 
pro.''pect of a rapid accumulation of wealth greatly endangers 
tranipiillity of mind.’ Again, in a book publinlicd in 1851 by “ a 
lady who for forty yonra wtis a niumbor of the .Sodeiy of Friends,” 
there are illustrations of the irksome diHeipline n.s to dre-ss, and tho 
(lisfKMition of ilic victims to evade it. The writer whs blamed 
becan&n the hem on her jilaiu mu.^lin cnlJars was too broad, 
nnd alio had to rework it to thu breadth of a straw; her 
shawl was bound with narrow ribbun, nnd of course 
it had to be replaced with a broad one; and the gathers had 
lo be taken out of a bonne.l, and plaits put iu. Another tiuio 
the overseers called to roimmslralu agaiu.st le-^sons from a drawing- 
master, and also against a J’ronch lesson, as *• Friends might b© 
lempteihto say things in French they would not say in Ifinglish.” 
In Ireland, this writer .siiys, “ hairhine, i^lnfl’, and tnbinet were once 
tho appro\ed materials for droids’’; but “ the women preachers now 
wi'ftr sillt, and perhap.s few Indies moving iu fashionable circles of 
life can hoa.'it of a givatcr number of silk dres'^es, or of more costly 
fabric cither, than they wbohe colours aru confined to either drub 
or any dark Bhadc.s of purple, brown, and given.” Wo also hear of 
(iualvere^ses who, while conforming to regulation colours, go in for 
lu.xurious materials, such as caps of India iiuislin at a guinea a 
yard, and gowns of the richest and softest French silk. It may 
regarded as a good thing that tho Friends should have so far shaken 
oil’ these foolish and fiinatieal nstniiuta, and become more liberal 
and tolerant in regard lo the rest of tho world; but the truth is 
that tho position whieh they nssiuuud of an olecl and isolated body 
was one which could nut be permanently maintained. They 
could not keep clear of tho society around them, nnd having, 
after nil, only mere luiman nature us the basis of their cha- 
racti'r, they were inllucuced by tho ways of the majority. 
At the a:imo time, apart from the eccentricities and absurdities of 
which the class were once so enamoured, there i.s a right 
sort of Quakuri.^in—a temper and habit of mind not poculiar 
to their body, but an element in all systoiuH of religion and 
morality—tliat of self-restraint and moderate life; and, while tbo 
Quakers on their side are becoming like other people in their 
external appearance and manners, it may bo worth while for tha 
latter to catch something of the spirit of their discipline and 
[ roburvo. 


THE CAXTON CELEBKATION. 

ri^HK approaching Caxton celebration, like other celebrations ot 
-i- tho kind, labours under a number of disadvantages. Its 
object is doubtfhl. Its origin is doubtful. And it lias had. tbo 
ill fortune, which of late yiwrs has attended but too many similar 
onterprites, of being picktsl up by South Kensington. It was in* 
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toDigibla enough that the printing and puhlii^hing folk who live 
nnd labour near Stationers^ nail should hold an .exhibition of 
planting and books where they nnd their operatives ,and their 
customeia might visit it. It was appropriato enough that this 
exhibition should be held in the four-hundredth year from the first 
dating of a book in Knglaml. And if any profit accrued from the 
show it might well ho applied to the Umefit of the rriniers’ 
Pension Fund. But when tho managers resohed to remove their 
celebration to South KeiiPington, tliey changed the whole com¬ 
plexion of the underlaKirig. If they expect a profit, they expect what 
many there have lookrd for before, and havo imifonuly failed ! 
to find. If they expect crowds of visitors, they will probably bo i 
disappointed. ^Turserynnids .'oid children iu perambulators cannot j 
make a concour«!e, and the better clussea iu liroinpton like flower ’ 
shows aud concerts, but care nothing for black letter. The inagni- 
te'nt collection of enamels in 1874 was almo.st entirely neg'iectcd | 
by the public, even though it was held in the Miistuiiu, which is i 
infinitely more ncpcstsihlc l)j:in tlic galleries round the llorlic.ultural 
Gardens. The pnut<‘ra no doubt will alloinpt to visit this ex¬ 
hibition. But from hitfinostcr Row and Fleet Street to South 
Kensington is a Sabhalh holiday's jouruey. They m.iy go ouc.e; 
but the exhibition we hoar, to bo held in tho West Galleries, 
and it is not likely that many will bravo a so(n)n(l time tho toils, 
nnd thread tho ma.:e3, of that lab3'riuthine nest of museums, 
galleries, gardens, hnrd gravel, and dust. Tln-n, again, no one who 
reineniberfl the exhibition ol bindings held in thcHouth Kensington 
Galleries three years .ago can have the sliglitest confidence in the 
arrangement of the boedis. As to ('.atalogues, ilu'v w'ill proKibly 
be under revision ” until tho end of th« oxlubillou, and be un- 
tnwiworthy at best. We are assuming Ihiit the catalogue and 
other arnwigoments will he carried out in their old ftishiou by 
the local officials. Tim princes and nobles of the earth wlio 
dexjorata tho lists of South Kensingtou (Jounnittees luav he able 
to securo the services of competent bibliographers; but, as a 
rule, Buch people are as proud lu their way us lords and dukes, 
and are not very anxious to ]a*rlbi'ui unpaid work where all tho 
credit goes to a lloval Highness. 

Things may bo better miuiagcd on the pre'^ent occasion, and our 
gloomy anticipations may prove mistaken j but tho fatal step of 
going to South Kensington at all will go far to defeat the prob¬ 
able purpose of the promoters of tho celebration. Granted that 
Stationers* Hall was not large cnougli, there v.cs ti building even 
mow suitable, by situation at Ic.isl, than Stathmers' Hall. It is 
largo, airy, accessible, practically enipty, and a uaalificaiinn 
by which every olhfu site in Middlesex is »M[jt r^udea ; it stands 
on tho very place, <>r within a very few' yards of it at most, where 
William Caxton four hundred years ago first set up bis jncss. Tt 
may not be too late yet for the managers to seek accom modal ion 
in tho Aquarium—odd as arc the ns.soriations wdiich the name un¬ 
luckily Buggesl.s. (kmsiderations of local filuef-s are clearly in 
favour of such a change, 'fhe Dean, who likes to look upon himself 
M tho fluccessor of .Vbbot Ksleney, would bo a ne.'ir neiglibour. The 
grave of tho Prototypegra])htrof Fnglaiid,to gi\<i him his full title, 
is within two hundred 3 aids of the spot, aud the half-empty building 
would almo.st seem to have been prr'ordained for the purj)oHes of ibis 
celebration. The exact siniation of the I'umous “Reed Fhile” is not 
accurately known. A hom-e in llie Almonry was known aS Oaxtons 
until its fall in 1846 ; but it had certainly been builttj^nro than a 
hundred years after his death. It may havo stooil on the situ of 
an older house. But there can las no doubt whi«re the Almonry 
Wttfl. Mr. Blades sng^iesls that Cuxton rented his house under the 
Mercers’ Compfiny, of which ho was n member. The Company 
hod lands at Westminster, held, like all other lands iu St. Mar¬ 
garet's parish, under the abbot; but Mr. BUidus would make his 
connexion with the abbot and abbey to begin and end hero. Abbot 
lelip, whoso name so often occurs, through a mistake of Slew’s, 
as that of Cnxum's chief patron, was not elected till after 
his death. Ho oiico mentions in a prologue that Abbot 
li^iteney “did do she wo to mo lato ccrlcyn evydences'*; but 
there is nothing to prove that tliey camo into personal commu¬ 
nication—a supposition which, indeed, tho words seem specially to 
guard agaiust. Ca.\ton at Westminster, in fc>hort, W'tis iu tho 
position of a retired woolstaplor of means, returned from thirty- 
uve years' residence in the Bow Countries to spend the remainder 
of hie days in employment which to him at least ujiist havo been 
more an amuaenient than a biisinc.ss, which be conducted with the 
Goro in minor matters which so ol'ten characterizes amateur worli, 
and which nfibrded him scopo for his talents as a writer both of 
prose and verse. This appears to be Mr. Blade's view of Oaxton’s 
position. He only took to printing in his declining yours. Ilo 
only survived his return from Bruges at most fifteen 3^eiira. He 
seems to havo worked with prodigious energy both at tho press 
and in the study, and ho certainly contrived beforo his death to 
wake tho art ue hud brought over both well known and alw 
popular among his countrymen. By tho end of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, Rood and hlacblinm wore printing at Oxford, the celebrated 
schoolmaster at St. Albans, aud a “chapel” of 3"oung printers had 
boon trained under Oaxton's own care to carry on tho art. West- 
minater was sewn deserted. Caxtoo’s successor, AVynkyn do 
Worde, dated his colophons for u few years from tho house in tho 
Almonry} but Ha 14^)^ ho removed to Float Street, whore, 
Ol tha ** Golden Biui, ’ in tliO twrish of St. Bride, he pros- 
piared lujd died rich. Of tho exact date of Coxtou’s 
Mth We have no direct information. By a series of careful 
indnc^ions hie latest biogiTtpher has fixed it lor the end of 1491, 
wfaefi he was seventy yearn of age. Ho hod undertaken a 


the Vitia which hie euoeeaeor 

with the note that it was “ fynysshod at the laste^yoof nys lym 
Ho was buried in tho churchyard of fit. Margarers } and, aowrd- 
to the churchwarden’s accounts for 1490-2, there paid-- 
“ item, atte Buroyng of William Oaxton for iiij torc hes, i w. 8^ f 
nnd, “ Item, for the belle atte samo bureyng,” 6rt. *, iVom whim 
Mr, Blades infers that tho deceased was of groat consideration m 
the pariah. . 1 j u 

But tho Oaxton culebralum relates, not to tho printers d^th,. 
but, as wo have said, to the date of tho first book printed in Eng- 
laud. Until recently this was supposed to bo the 0 mm and Viay 
of the Chess^ and Oaxion’s devico or trade-mark, adopted towardo 
tho end of his career, appears to be a 7 and a 4 interlaced, 
and was thought to commomornte the date and fact. But 
Mr. Blades hits conclusively proved that the chess book wm 
translated in 1474, when Uaxton was at Bruges, and that it 
was alxiut a year, or probably some time in 1476, before ho 
returned to England. Colard Mansion, bis teacher, seems to havo 
Tirintod a French version of Lefevre’s liecueil of the history of 
Troy, which h.'is usually been attributed to Oaxton. This makeS' 
liini, and not Oaxton, the fir.st French printer. It would be strange- 
iiuleud if the honours of prototypogniph3r should belong to our 
Kentishiunn iu both countries, 'fbo French, as might be expected, 
have made violent efibrts to claim this/icci4«7 for a French printer v 
but undoubtedly it was pvinttsd at Bruges, and either by Oolard 
^tnusion or Wfiliam Oaxton, The first book printed in Er^lish 
was a tmij-,lation of tho same iCecneii, whicli Oaxton finished, 
in 1471, for the Duchess of Burgundy, the sister of our 
Fdwnrd IV.; nnd, as there was considerable demand for copies at. 
the ducal court, Oaxton learned, as ho Ba3'B, to oidain in type for 
the imrpoBo of suppl3iii|j them. The book was enormously 
popular for many years after his time. As lately as the beginning 
of the last century an was issued. Although it related to 

the Trojan wars, baxtou had no intention of forgetting tho con¬ 
temporary otvife among his countrymen, and draws n moral iu his 
conclusion which we may almost imagine Mr. Gladstone or Dr. 
Schlicmanu iiring to adorn a speech upon the excavations nt 
ITi.ssavlik“ And T most humbly pray unto Almighty God that 
the cvftiuplo of these cruel wars and desolation of this famous city 
may bo a w'arning to .all other cities and people to flee adultery and 
all the other vices, tho causes of w'ars and destruction ; and that 
all chriflti-aiis luuy learn to live godly and in brotherly love and 
concord together: iiiiien.'’ But the liecuydl was wholly printed 
at Bruge*', and it was not until Noveinber 1477 that the iJicfes 
ami Sai/ioffK, “ late translated out of French into Fnglisli by the 
noble and puissant Lord Antony Karl of Rivers, lord of 
Scales ami of the Isle of Wight,” boro tho imprint of 
“mo villiaiu Caxton at westiucstre.” In 1480 a book 
i.s dated “.In tliabbey of wostmynstre by London”; and about, 
the same time ho i.-sued an advi-riiiMMuent in which he invites all 
men “ spiritual or temporal ” who want “pves” of tho Salisbury 
line in come to “ wcfitinoncbier into tho aimonearv’-o ut the reed 
pale” and they eliall have them good cheap. Whether tho- 
Uiefee nnd Sayinf/s was really the tir-^t book jirintod in England 
or not even Mr. liladea sc^-'ins uncertain. Thero is no doubt it waa 
the first printed with a date, and if Ga.xton did not settle in Eng¬ 
land till 1476, he would not have had time to do much, if an}- 
tliing, before it. About a dozen copies havo been identitiud, ajid 
some of them will appear nt the coming exhibition. One, in 
Lord Spencer’s library, has a colopbon in which the i8th of 
November is uienlioneil as tho day on which tho priuling was 
completed. Four copies only rue known to be perfect, one of them, 
that in the British Museum, having been made up of two fragments. 
All Caxton’s books are now very scarce and valuable, even imper¬ 
fect copies, fiiiioe iSip twenty-seven of his works have been dis¬ 
covered, of which the very title of seventeen had been unknown. 
Ho printed in all about a hundred different volumes or editions, of 
which ninety-four have been identified, some of them having been 
picked out of pasteboard bindings and other hiding-plnccs Ey tho 
indefatigable searches of the modern book-lovers. A perfect Oaxton 
is nlmo.st invaluable. A vellum copy of the Speculum Vita Chi’uti 
of fit. Bonaventuro cost the trustees of the British Museum no lesa 
than a thousand guineas some ten or twelve years ago. A 
iJoctrinnl of Sapience on parchment is at Windsor Castle, and in 
the town .library at Bedlord there is an Indulgence granted bv 
Si.Ktus IV. for aid against the Turks, also on parchment. Such 
exaraplefl are of the greatest rarity. Thero are eighty Catena io 
the British Museum, and some fragments, about a third of them 
duplicates. J/>rd Spencer has oven a better collection} for though 
it only comprisos fifty-six books, forty of them are terfecti, 
and there aro no duplicates. Oambridgo comes next vita fifty, 
and the Bodleian with forty-one. Thirty-three of his books are 
only known by unique or fragmented copies, and the greatest 
number of copies of any one work is only twenty-nine, lie 
famous copy of tho chess book of which Scott’s Antigwtry tefis S3 
having been bought by “ Snully Davy” for two ^oechett existed 
only in the fertile imagination of the novelist. The Fifkun 0 e 8 , 
a collertion of prayers in English, of which only, one copy lO- 
mains, is perhaps the most comely specimen of Coxten’s work; 
thero is a Iwrder round every page, and sevenfi woodcuts; but it 
would have embittered bis dj^UniDg years could ho have xo&^n 
the so-called facsimiles of this and some of the other books twh 
the celebration has alreodv called terth. 
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MR. HARRISON ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 

TV/rR^'FlUSDERIO HABRISON has publiBbed in theJPori- 
iW. nightly Jtmm a lecture on Church and Slate ” ori^finally 
delivered before the tabemtion Society. It is marJved throuj^hout 
by the earnestness, the eloquence, and the ingeuuitv which are 
characteristic of the writer. But the constant oHcillatiou between 

S nts drawn from the nrinciples of rositivis>m and the 
y platitudes of the laberatioulst platform—whirli, how- 
•erer imureasive, are too familiar by this time to sti\nd greatly in 
need of repetition—produces an eflect which is a little be¬ 
wildering, not to say grotesque. It is sometimea difficult to feel 
j»ure how fiir the lecliu'er is expressing his own iiiuiost convictions, 
iind how far he is adapting lumaelf to the prejudices of weaker 
brethi'en among his audience, while nt other times one is haunted 
by an uneasy doubt as to how fur his audience would agree with 
bim. Ho begins iudeed by stating that “the simple question 
before ua is the principle of Official Religion ”; but he nowliero 
dednitely explains in what this simple pjinciplo consists, and ho 
imnicdiaiely proceeds to observe—in strict accordance no doubt 
with the Comtist system, but hardly, we should imagine, with the 
views of the Liberation Society—that “to make too much 
.of a plea for equality would but little accord with my poli¬ 
tical convictions.” Religious equality, however, is precisely what 
the Dissenters are clamouring for; rdigiims libprty has long ceased 
to bo an available grievance with them, except iu the highly ideal 
•edse in which the Pope is said to be a prisoner. ith tlio Dis- 
-aenters indeed, <is such, it is difficult to suppose that Mr. llarrisou 
•can feel any very warm sympathy, although for the iionco lie was 
—to cite language which has become (Hossical, if it can hardly he 
called correct—“ keeping company with his resLun Uhamborlaiu 
and his Drusilla Colling-s.” Per the Church of Ihighmd, whuno 
liberation from State control he is pleading, he professes a fur 
higher regard:— 

All my associations havo hcen with the Chiirch ; I Iiuvo heeu oducntctl 
vritliiu it by its priests and teachers ; fujin bie/lnuMi I iinve hecn familiar 
•with its spirit. Many <if its iniiiihteis arc mnl many Imvc bi‘cn anmiijii’t 
iTiY friends; for not a few I havo ti lively feelim,' of /ulmjr.'itjon ; with ni;irty 
I have on social questions the hon<l of cjniimoii syinpailiM 'i. With all that 
is nimily and hoiK'fal in the. spiritunllife. of the i hureh uc may lioiiosHy 
profess a genniim fellowship. Let ns give it full nicuturc (>!' onr tnimte for 
all that it rctnliw and for nil that it ciiu record, u hot her of leariiiuj', of 
culture, of largeness ot leinpor, Huiiitliness of lile, devotion to its .social mis¬ 
sion, and real imaginative aspiration for a simpler and a wider future. If 
any man diooso to deny that it .still lias a inirt in English civilisation (I 
speak of it solely ns n spiritual bod), with hope .'.till hiteiit in its inmo.^t 
conscience) ; if any man clu>o.se to deny that it still counr.^ within it smno 
of the linest natures of our time—1 nin not that man, nor with thtiL mai;. 
Least of all can I forget, surrounded ns I have bi cn witli its spiritual iufiu- 
^nces, thfl promises of development which il holds, for they are !iinongst the, 
most rational, the most humane—I would lalhcr say the imtol human—of 
the manifold influeuees of Cliristeudyrn. 

Wo are far from desiring lo question the sincerity of this clo- 
q^ueot appeal, but nn ajtpeal il is manifestly inteuiled to bn—and a 
T<‘ry skilful one—to the welLknowu eympathie-s of an iufluentinl 
section of English Churchmen. It wtia Htiited the other day hy 
ono of our weekly contemporaries that niovo than a thousand 
cleigyraen have joined an association formed under Mr, Mackono- 
chio’s leadership for promoting disqstablisbmont. Wo quote the 
statement, which has since been r»)produccd by tho Guardian^ 
without vouching for its accuracy. But Mr. Iliirrison must havo 
been well awnro that, when ho complains of tho Chm’cli being 
ti'eated aa “a political b»ireau,” and inquires whother au 
official religion is not vicious in principle, and when he asks 
how long Onurchmen will endure to see religious life thus vul- 
gori^od oy a compact which forces devotion iuto the nttitiido of a 
parasite, and turns the voice of the preacher into tho grating tone 
of a State official^* there is a diplomatic ring about his indignant 
oueriea.^ Tha Liberation movement is already receiving, if not 
** its critieal impulse,” substantial encouragement “ from within 
the CWch itself,” and sincere Churchmen yearning for the 
enlawemont of their hopes” are exclaiming, whether wisely or 
not, loud^ enough against “ official dictation nud politic.'il mani¬ 
pulation,” Not con we reasonably complain of an outsider making 
. ffilleit use for bis own purpose of a line of argiunent which 
if pasirion&telyi aud no doubt honestly, urgetl by a section of 
those withb. It is not unfair to suggest that those who de- 
ihnd theddstiug Establiahmoot merely on the ground that “the 
nesidnerf legatees ” will be either, as ArcJibishop Tait aiguos, 
the Ohom of Rome, or as others fear, “ Inildelity, Materialism, 
Midaoibrth/’arenot paying it any vey^ high compliment; 
and' lib. Harriton, ^ op^ refuses to say anything so disbouoivring 
t 6 the pommunion in which he was brought up and in which he 
sefti new lib; he has too much respect for the traditions whidi its 
A i^etine to Keole/' have inherited. Aud it is a 
net^ and to some minds a convincing, mode of putting the dilemma 
to it is a living spiritual energy, it will live in a healthier 

Wtijr Wthpnt ParUamontnry nrerogatlvea; if it cannot live without 
thami b deserves to dk.” less will a devout Anglican be likely 
eoeoQirieBtoiii the very equivocal defepoo—borrowed, we presume, 
l^toe^tabliabmenttman ohampiona of the JPetU MnU &taeH9^ 
tftteti^eOimrek of ^glsnd eontutt in this aceretUm of statutoiy 
It is obvious of course^ ea the lecturer points out» to 
)»tot sneh a pke with taunt that not onb the Free Kirk of 
•eotleod end the Romsa Catholic Church in SSigleiid, but ttie very 
lAmoto and Shakers contrive to Duiintaia their poeitioa willwat 
nm adventitious aid. But aU this, however plausible* or ndoi^ 
« raligiooa point of view, doea not touch the xie^ 


ground of Mr, Harrison’s contention. He is argmng, not as n 
Churchman, but M a citixen, that “ it ia a source of evil in the 
State that the political force of the Governtnout should be able to 
buy tho partisanship of a religious community, and with the com- 
m(>n property or revenues of the nation give factitious ascendency 
to a Judith in which a nu'nonty alone Tho words we have 

italicizcil appear to us irrelevant. Nearly the whole argumont of 
tho essay would be equally applicable if a majority or the whole 
body of the nation accepted the ostablishud laith. But let that 
pass. 

Mr. Harrison's fundamental principle—which is far from being 


jv^rtcctly 

intelligible and perfectly teOfiblo view, and ia no doubt accepted by 
tho Libomtionists. Wo aro not equally clear that it is con.^8tcnt 
with Comtist orthodoxy. If that ideal commonwealth or Utopia 
to which Comte looked forward were uMcr to be re.'ilizod on earth, 
wo had always uinler.stood Unit “tho wiso and good” wore to 
reign with absolute power. It would of c:our.se bo a highly 
euligbleucd and boueiiront dospoti^m, but not the h^ss a despot¬ 
ism, or rather—wo were going to say a theocracy, but tho etymo- 
h^gy of tho word recalls a central idea which Couitisin desires to 
banish; let ua say then a religious despotism, for Mr. Hanison 
himself bus lately assured us in tho “jModorn SympOBUim’’ that 
“ we shall como to see our Morality Iranstigurcd into a true Reli¬ 
gion,” But whetlior the purely matei ial vitnv of tho functions of 
the State is or is not couai.’itoJil with Oomtism, the essayist's next 
assertion is fl-igrautly inconsistent with fnet. And wo cannot 
help wondering that so aeuto a reasoner should have eneum- 
bered Jjiinself with a ploa wliich cannot be malnteincd, and is 
quite uuuiice^ar}’^ for his argument. The Stale, be tells ua, “ cfrn 
act only in material ways, by preventing deeds; it cannot act iu 
montl wiuB, by inducing convictions or forming qualities. It 
cannot iwen cuu’ipel actions which it approve.^ ; it can only punish 
actions which it condemns. It imprisons a wrong-door; it cannot 
reprove bis conscience.” If for “cannot ’we subslitute “ought 
not," the theory Mr. Harrison supports would beadcc[Ui»tely stated; 
if wo leave “cannot,’ but insert and itelici/u directly, the »isaertiou 
w’ould bo liteially nccunile, but would not help the argument. 
All Stales do a great deal, rightly or wrongly, to induce convictions 
and form qualities, and can hardly nvtdd lining so. It is con¬ 
tended, if our memory serves us, by the .aulhor of JKc*co Homo, that 
most men's notions of right and wrong arc actually, though not 
coriociously, bastid much more on the law (jf the land than on the 
laws of God. He that as it may, one or two very simple illufi- 
iralions will suffice to piovo our point. Boos any ono doubt that 
tlie high value attached to hmuan life in England as contrasted 
with other couulrie.s ia largely duo to the wivority with 
w'hich murder is punished ? Or, jigahi, ia it not clear 
that tho disproportionate importance aituclie/1 to crimes 
ttgain.st properly, os compared with criinoa of jorsonal violence 
short of murder, is due to tho extremo—w'c do not say ex¬ 
cessive—severity shown iu punishing tho former, and tho 
entirely inadequate chnstiBcmont too often intlictod on tho 
latter cla: s of ollences ? Guo of Mr. ITarrison'a critics has tug- 
gestfcd another illustration of the same hud, which be would 
probably claim as supporting his u^eneral argument. Half the English 
lipiscupaliiina, it is jirgued, believe in tlm necessity or utility of 
bishops, beaiuse they are appointed by the Slate, It may be so, 
though the es-soyist would no doubt reply, So much the worse for tho 
Episcopalians whoso belief is based on such a rotten foundation, 
and so much tl»e worse for tho bishops who cannot vindicate Ibo 
necessity or utility of their oifico without such extraneous support. 
Broadly speal.iug, his conlnist between statesmanship os a matter 
of “ compixiiiii&e,” and religion as a matter of “ideals and prin¬ 
ciples,’' ia a just one. It is a further question whether tho con¬ 
fusion between tho two on which he so eloquently descautii U 
neceasarily involved in tho maintenance of an Established Church, 
which i.s thought “ to work well ” by tho wary politician and the 
“ business-liko bishop,” when tho clergy dischiirgo tho useful but 
inglorious part of an efficient “ sQcial ptilioe," hi referring to tho 
Minister of tho day as “ tlio rc,al head of the Ohuroh of England,” 
and iu the following c.*\refully drawn iudictment against Bio 
juo, the lecturer is again evidently bidding for tho support of High 
Church Liberationists, whom indeed be appears throughout to 
havo had more constantly in his eye than his Noncoufonnist 
audience:— 

Il is hardly a generation since ParUnment entirely recast the whnla 
Bchcinc of Church pn^ierty by the kkckisiu^tical Comm»^s^on, redistributiiig 
a vast propitrtitm of ito revenues iiuU the duties of its fuDCtionnries; it is 
only the other day that this present Parlitunciit aiuidat violent opposition 
pmwed an Act whreh wholly relonuod the di^cipUno of tho Church t and it 
Is now engaged in founding uew bishoprics. Well 1 the Hhute cJ Cdinmnns 
(and in this country wc have long been aocuHtoined to loofete that l^iuee 
as the sole seat of power)—the House of Commons which does these things 
can hiudly show a majority of English Chmrchincu. If we aubtraet tho 
Irish, Scotch, Nonconformist, Catholic, and Jewisli members, tlwro will tie 
a very narrow majority of members of tho Augllcan Church, and many of 
these are avoMred opponents of an Estnblishnient. And it is certnin that of 
the coDStitiUencios which return that House a nudority are not ndhereats of 
the Anglican Church* But Churcbinen or not. the ;>oint importance is, 
that th^ constituencies practically name the Minister and tho Uovernment 
who govern the Church of Kn^snd, aa eoiupSHtely as the Pope and the 
cantinolt govern the Church of mme. 

cftonot follow AD. Haniiipi^ through his amusing-but not veiy 
CoanpUmentary eritloism on the delenrive aiguiuent of Mr. 
Ftoetnan, who ** baa been lecturing about the Church of BogliuKl 
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fts if the English puhUc were an old almanac, and as if mediceval ' 
history were the sole reality extant,’’ and of another distloguiBhed 
writer, already referred to, who “ ftiqiportB the oflicial religion 
with nil the pretty enthusiaflm of an alibe of the lost century,” and, 
•while professing a buperb detachment from the Ohrietiaii verities, 
makes ven de sonV/c upon the Trinity, and tries to apologize bv 
honf mots against Dissunt.” J 3 nt the curioms thing is that, after all 
this elaborate expeiiditanj of argumont,eloquence,and denunciation, 
wo do not got from lirst to last any distinct explanation of what 
disestabli.'^hmont moans. Does it include disendowmerit r' We 
lire all Hgi'oed, Mr. JIarrison says, that “an Established Churcli 
with its privileges, its ascendency, and enormous jwssessions ” inu.st 
1)0 Jwpt in bondage to the civil power as long as it is allowed 
to exist at all. Diit “ascendency” is a social quite ns 
much as a politictil question, aiul wealthy endowments muy grow 
up, ns most of the property of the Established Ohurcli in liict has 
grown up, from nrivato hmniiicenco. Thou, again, the l^nglish 
people oi’o said to 00 irrevocably resolved—the italics Iuto ar<! the 
authoris— ^'thal a Chwchwlikk is trustvd u'ith oJJicuU author it 
and mnintained hj/ jmhlte endowments, shallnwer he afire Church." 
The public endowments, hfjwever, are eudowmicnts originating tVem 
myal or individual gifts guaranteed by public law. Are tii(*y to 
he—wo are cautioned Hgaiust talking of conliscatinn, but are they 
to bo taken away ? The essayist seems to answer Vos and iVo. 
Tliere aro passages implying, if avo rightly apprehend their drift, 
that “ the glorious ahV'-vs and cathedrals,” aivl the rectories and 
vioarage.s—which may ho thought to carry llui narisli ehiirelies 
with tiiem—are to Ihj loft to the disestablished Ohurch, and it is 
expressly btattfd tluit elmrclies built by <‘,vi3ting congregations aro 
not to be meddled with. AVe are cerlainly far from saving that if 
tlie Anglican Church were to be diaoitablishcd to-morrow it might 
not fairly claim at least as much os this, but it is by no means clear 
that each a concession is compalible with the general drift of Iho 
argument, and still less is it obvious that the Tjiheration Society w’ouId 
assent to it. Moreover a disendowed (Jhurch may acciuire fresh 
en<U>wmonts, and Mr, ITarrisou broadly hints that it would be a 
lahting disgrace to the memlaM’s of the Ohurch of England if it did 
not do so. And thus wc might have the “ enormous possessions ” 
and the “ ascondcncy ” they bring with them restored to th (3 dis- 
establi.shed Church. Tlio writer will perhaps reply that the Church 
of England has no claim to retain property designed for 1 toman 
Catholic uses, and this is ajqiarcntly what is meant by speaking t»f 
her os “endowed by converted couliscations/'md having “ quietly 
usurped her vast possessions.” But then Im puts the Culliciin 
Churcb of Boasuet and Eeiielon into the same boat with her, and 
considers the position of tlic Kussian Church to be w'orse than 
either, and in these cases there has certainly been no sucli “con¬ 
version ” or “ usur]>ation.” Air. Harrison states his case, which in 
its practical drift is tliat of the Liberation yociely, with great 
ability ; but wo are left to desiderate in liis argument a fuller ex¬ 
position of iiow far the process of disestablishment is to bo carried, 
and wliat securities are to bo found, consistent with the maiu- 
teuanco of religious liberty, that lliose incidmils of an iilstiiblish- 
luent whicli he denounces as civilly 2'i’ejudicial—and “this great 
issue must bo decided by politicians on strictly })oliriciil gro-iinds” 
— might not he rcquoduced or even aggravated, sooner or later, in 
“ a free Church.” 


TIIK KOYAL ACADEMY. 

II. 

T he arrangements made for the reception of the crowd which 
at ten o’clock on the lirst day of public exhibition rushes to tlie 
doors of the Royal Academy are more curious than entiafoctory. It is 
ingeniously contrived that tlio mass shall break it.selfup into two 
diVifliuns m the entrance hall, ono seeking to deposit umbrellas on 
the left, the other searching for change or catalogues on the right. 
This may be all very well, but the subsequent meeting of the 
two diviaious pressing their way upstairs is not so well; and con¬ 
fusion is worse confounded by the presence of an opposing strejim 
of iKiople who have mountc'd the stairs but have not provided 
themselvtJS with change, and are coming down again in an un¬ 
happy condition to seek it. It wav seem trivial to dwell on such 
matters as these, but one cannot help thinliing tluit the flurry and 
impatience thus produced are not conducive to an artistic frame of 
mind. When one has escaped these dangers and Hutreriugs and 
readied the llrst gallery, the attention is, ns we Inst week said, 
forcibly drawn to Mr. MiilaiB’.s “ A^eoninn of the Guard ” (52), 
but it 18 not likely to rest tlicre with any great plcoame. The 
fact of the picture being by Mr. Millais is enough to warrant 
its possessing admirable technical qualities; and there is per¬ 
haps no other painter who could have dealt so boldly 
with the^ glaring mass of scarlet which fills the canvas. 
But, however much we may be struck with the painter's 
mastery of his meclianical means, it is dilllcult to believe 
that th’oy have beiii well employed in producing so unpleasant an 
object as this scarlet costume, which is worn by a gentleman who 
looks supremely unhappy in it, and to whose face the painter has 
imparted a strangely oiMgwjeablo colour. It may he convenient to 
speak at once of Mr. MiUai&B other works instead of hiking them 
in the order in which they occur in tlie rooms. Turning to “ Yes,” 
iji Gollory No. V. (409), we lindayoung man in a oapod Ulster 
coat with a iravelUng cap in his hand and an umorella and 
portmanteau hard by, holding the hands of a girl in black,"who 
nxikd up into his luce, and Las pi'esiimulily just given him an 
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answer which will defer his ioumoy. The girl’s face has a strano^ 
and unlovely appearance of rouge and powder about it. In its 
expression there is a beauty from which the attentiep is un¬ 
pleasantly distracted by the faithful rendering of tho accessories of 
urabrelU and portmanteau, which ore not beautiful, and make the 
picture look as if it might bo r niagnitied version of an illustration 
to a modern novel. It is no doubt a faithful representation of such 
tt scene ns might occur at any moment; but a painter of Mr. Millais's 
power iiiiglil, one would think, be at more pains to elevate hia^ 
subject. The same painter's landscape, “ The Sound of AInny Waters’’ , 
(273), in Gallery III., represents a stream rushing down a valley 
to fall over a ridge of rocks which tills tho foregroimi. Tho 
painting of this foreground is minute and masterly; but with the 
gcuei'ul efl'oet of the iricluro it isdillicult to bo much pleased. Tho 
water is strangely hard, and seoma in some parts to want motion. 
The picture is wanting in what may ho called suggestivenoss *, it 
is a rei)roduction, for tho most part accurate, of many things in 
nature, which do not seem to have aroused any imaginative 
feeling in tho painter's mind. There is no such sense of sympathy 
with the varying moods of sky ami stroani as ono may fairly look 
hir ill a J.audsmpe by a great painter. Mr. Alillais is represelitod at 
the tirosvenor Gallery by three portraits (25, 2O, 27) and an illus- 
ti’.ition of Hood’s “ y«)iig of tlio .Shirt ” (28^, in the West Gallery. 
The two portraits of tho Counless Grosveuor and Lady Ikutrico 
have (lio same chalky look which is observed in tho girl's fiico 
in “ Yen,” and which luis led to tho not imapt remark that tho 
ar(it>t seems to have used dentifrice instead of jaiint. Tho head of 
l.ord Ronald ffuwev (27) is painted in a manner more masterly 
Hum either these nr the “ Stitch, Stiteli, Stitch ” (28), iu which, 
agnin, there is a want of iaiugimitivo fmeo. 

Tho West (lallery at the GrosTeivnr Gallei^ is the most important 
in tills ro.spect, that one end of it is occupied with the works of 
Mr. Buruo-Jone.'*, a painter liitlierto little known to iho public. 
Air. Ibirrie-.Tones, as we have ulnsuly said, has taken a lino exactly 
opposite to that which seek.s for teclinical oxcelleuco bed'oro every¬ 
thing. He has aimed at tho expression ou canvas of high poetical 
emot'ioii, and m some instances, iu attaining this, he has sacrUiced 
accuracy of drawing. Iris iuhpiratiou has come, it would seem, 
fj'om various 2>uiu1ers of a b}gone age, among whom Sandro Botti¬ 
celli has ])erha]>a had Hie most direct influence on his wink. It 
miglit be well if the painter had been content to follow the poetical 
insiincts of an older scliool without adiqiliug Hie eccentric drawing 
iioticeablo e-^pecially in hands ami feet which belougd to tho 
master we ha\(i named. Buf it Is much to gel a picture so full of 
exprci-sion iu tho highest sense wa T’.ic B(‘guilingof Merlin” 159), 
even though the hguro of Vivien is utterly inujo.^'sible. 
Tim Bceno is in the Forest id' Brocoliaudo, bmioath tlie 
shade of a white lifivvthorn. Alerliu, whom the painter has shown 
without thu long biiard gonerally nssooiutml with liim, has just 
waked from Bleep to vviitcli, helpless, tho woman who ha.s beguilod 
him with his own eiieliantmeuU, which, standing up in front of 
him, slio roads and watches their ell'oct the while. There would 
1)0 much to admire in her face ami attitmlc could one shake oil 
the uuijlea.'i.'iut impiv.ssion caused by tho false drawing of heriigure. 
'Ike attention centres, however, on Muilin’sfactqin which u Viiriety 
of pa.ssiou is caught with great I'l'wer. The deep oye.s tell with 
iiilinile tragedy liow Merlin found himself in a tower fashioned 
“ of air without any other thing, and, in sooth, so strong it in 
that it may never he muloiio whilo the world endureth.” In tlio 
painting of the hawthorn bu.sli Air. Burne-Jones has shown that he 
IS thoroughly cajiablo of technical excellence, and it is a pity that 
he .should not apply this c.apability to his iigures. “ Tho Days of 
Orealion ’ (60) is k .set of six ]»icture8, with angels’ tigiiros, iu- 
creasiug from ono to seven, holding the globe of the earth, in 
which, in the sixth of the series, the figures of Adam and Eve 
appear; here ono grows weary of tho ceaseless repetition of the 
sumo typo of face • another method which the painter might 
have Kdt with advantage to the old school. It must bo said, 
liovvever, that the typo is ono of considerable beauty, and there 
is something very pleasing in the scheme of colour. Of tho figures 
w hich hang above—“ .Spes,” “ Teiuperiuitiay’ “ A Knight,’’ and 
“ A Sibyl ” (66)—the lust is, to our lliinking, tho finest. It is 
uniiniBhed, but iu the ivose and Hie ari-angcment of drapery tbt^ 
painter has caught much of antique beauty. “Venus’s Mutov” 
(61) is a group of girls kneeling or standing round a pool which 
reflect.^ back their figures with somewhat too great distinctness. 
In aiming at transparency tho painter has overshot his mark, and 
mode the reflections look like substantial figures without any 
water above them. Here, however, there is beauty of composition 
and colour; and Vre must hope that Mr. Burne-Jones may con¬ 
tinue to paint and exhibit pictures containing more of hia finer 
qualities and less of his eccentricities. Of pictures iu the same 
school hanging near we may speak hereafter. Meanwhile, to see 
i gmndeur and Wuty of imagination combined with fine execution 
unspoilt by any Hilectation, one need only turn to Mr. Watts’s 
“ Love and Death ” (23) on the opposito wall. The tall ^mre of 
Death bung with solemn drapery passes sadly and majestically 
into a house, while tho boy ^ure of Love tries vainly to 
bar hia progress. The design is charged with a noble pathos, 
and Hie execution is worthy of it. The same room at the 
Qrosvtiuor Gallery contfuns certain productionn of Mr. AVhistler's 
to which reference. was made last week. Mr. Whistler has 
chosen to christen these “ Nocturnes,” “ Arrangements,” wid 
“Harmonies”; and bis has certainly done wisely in thus 
suggesting that they are anything rather than pictures. We 
are asked to accept as a representatiou-^it is not colled a 
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portrait—Of Mr* Wng as Philip JI. a lonff, smudgy, hUck figure, is frequently attended with dieadvsnteges. The second in the 
standing on nothing, with indistinctly anadowed hands, above Two Thousand or the Derby is not forgotten by the handicanpers, 
which appears a ghostly head peering painfully through the sur- and if on ootwder happens to run into either of those positions the 
rotindiug Ldci'om. The two frames which hang on each side of this ery is forthwith raised that a Cesarewitch or a Cambndgeabire has 
contain certain marks of paint which also are presumably intended for been thrown avmy. The horse’s merits have been unnecessarily ex- 
portraits, though one is called “ An AiTangement in Brown ” and posed, and in gra.sping at a prize beyond his reach he litw suctfecid 
the other A Harmony in Amhor and Black.” They have, how- other prizes which he would have had a fair chance of attaining, 
ever, apparently Po I^PTS or Ibet, and they are euvolopeil in the On this account, in proportion us hauiljcftps have riaon in favour— 
same amoary and smoky atmosphero which surrounds the pbunloiu jnineipally for the sake of the handsome profit, that can be made 
of Mr. Irving, Below tlieso ai-e fo>ir canvfwes called “ Nocturnes,” out of them—woight-for-ago races have gone down, Many of the 
' threo of which ore covered with blue of a delicate and pleasing old-fashioned events of this class, for which Newmarket u^d to lie 
tone on which are black marks and gold or silver dabs tliut stand for famous, are now nearly extinct j and even the historic races which 
boats, bridges, and lights. This style of nrt, which is tho very still maiutain their position and reputHtion by no means attract 
quackery of painting, w'ould appear to bo singularly easy, although entries or fields in proportion to the incrensod number of horso.'i in 
it is Raid t(» be the result of infinite pain*!. It would not coll for training. Many a good three-year-old is kept in his stable on the 
any detailed notice but that Mr. WJiistler has proved in his etch- Two Thousand day lor fear last by Home dinuce ho should ruu 
ings that he is capable of serious artistic cllortj^. liven in these well enough to attract tho handicapper’s notice, though not well 
strange follies one may discover evidence that the hand which enough to win ; and even this year there was a sort of chorus of 
produced them is far from being without cunning. Mr. Whistler, lamentation over Brown Prince and a big handicap tlirowu away, 
however, has deliberately chosen to atloct those iuon.sliou» ccccn- W^'e do not think, liowovei', that the running in tho One TJiousand 
tricitios, secure of admiration from a elk juo which prides itself is watched by handic.appers with equal care. The race, a.s wo have 
upon possessing artistic pcrceplit)n8 too fine for coninion under- said, is looked on as (uir of the most untrustworthy, us well as the 
staudiDg. And as long as misguided pcoi)lo cun ho found to go most uncertain, of tho year ; and (lio only thing in connexion with 
into ecsliisios over “Harmonies in Smudge,’’ so long, we suppose, it about which it is sal'u, four yem*3 out of five, to make up one’s 
will Mr. WliisUer go on producing tluan.' mind, is that the form will be a.s.«uredly upset later in the seasoD* 

Roturniug to the Uoyal Acadeiiiy, we find in the fii-st roonr Mr. Hence, as on the one hand nearly every filly that happens 
Ouless’s “ Portrait of Miss Ruth Btmverio'’(13), wbich is not one to be fit and wtdl on the day possesstis Roniething more than 
of the painter’s happiest ell’orts. He scciijs to Juive aimed at tho an outside chance, and on tho other tho attainment of second or 
delicacy and brightness of Clainshorou^h, but tho result i.s cold third place furnislios no pnujf of superior racing merit, there 
and hard. Mr. Jficksee’s “ ^Jaruiony ” (14) Is a niedimval scene; is more than one inducement to ownem to .send their repiuscntativea 
a girl playing an organ, wlule a young man, evidently much in to tho post. And this year there was an extra inducement, because 
love, leans towards her with a rapt e.x.pres.sion. The light comes both Lady fudightly and Palm Flower, two of the most promi- 
in through a painted window, across the lower part of which is nent public perfoniiors of last season, were understood cither to 
drawn a crimson curtain. } 3 oth in drawing and colour there is have lo.'-t their form or to bo unfit to nm at the present time; ftjtd, 
much excellence, and possibly the ronventionul awpoct of tho indeed, Lady Golightly had boon withdrawn two days earlier fi-oru 

whole thing may be only a sign that tho painter has been the Two Thousand, for which her owner considered she hod no 

wise enough to assure himwdf that ho can walk before at- chance. Accordingly no fewer than nineteeu mnuors came to the 
tempting to ruu. Mr. Marcus Stone’s “Sacrifice” (51) post on the One Thousand day, the field including, iu addition to 
siiflcrs much from being hung next to Mr. Millais’s over- Lady Golightly and Palm I’lowcr, such fair second-class tiJlics as 
powering “ Yeoman of the Guard”; and to this fact nmy perhaps Helena, Miriam, Dee, Plaisante, and Morgiaua, whose performances 
DO set down the unreal look of the flame consuming tlio Jelicr j will bo found recorded in tho Calendar^ but we hardly worth 
which the graceful girl, who is the chief figure, burns. Near this . euiimeraling in detail. Not one of tlicsc, however, finished in 
is a bright and pleasant sketch called “After a Gale: Seaford ’ front, and only fiady Golightly camo to the rescue of public form 
Bay” (55), by Mr. \V. H. Mason. Mr. Walter C. Horsley has 1 and succeeded m gaiuing the thii-d place after a close finish with 
two pict\irea (44, 62), in the Bocoml of which, “ Tho Hour of Belpha*b‘ and Lady Ronald. This pair a day previously would 
Prayer on Hoard a Turkish Ironclad,” 1 hero is considerable reality, lumlly Ijave been ranked in tho third class. Indeed, on tho 
wJiich is curried too far in Ihi! accurate representation of a pair of Tuesday in the First Spring week, Belphmho had boon beaten in 
Kliabby bo(ds just, taken oil', and lying close to the ]iortJioIe of a a cantor by Tassel and Spiegelschill, and l^ady Ronald had finished 
big gun, around which sailors are grouped in prayer. Mr. Pettie'o behind Grey Friar. JSo, although eVery one was prepared for the 
“ Hunii'd Down ” (28), a half-nakoil Highlander leaning, sword in victory of an outsider m the One Thousand, the Rurprise was not 
hand, against a rock, is somewhat hard and theatrical, and is far looked for from this qu.arter. IJow Lady Golightly has deterio- 
inferior to tlio same painter’s “ A Sword and Dagger Fight ” (203), rated was shown by Jier failing to get nearer than third to animals 
in Galh‘ry No. Ill., which is full of vigour and animation. In to whom last year who could have given two atone; and 

this two adicrsarifs, one clotlied in deep black, the other in though she may perhaps do better at Ejiaom, she has 

white .satin, relieved with a touch or two of pink, are en- evidently seen her best day. Palm Flower’s case seems still 
gaged in a conflict which is evidently deadly. 1’he glare of worse, for she was never formidable at any part of the race. Tho 
the m:m in black, seen over iii.s guard, h fiendish, but OaLs now bids fair to bo an uninteresting event, though a large 
has no terror for the other, behiml w hom lies a dead snake, field of mediocrities may a.'iseiiible to comnete for it. Plocida, 
possibly emhleniatic of the coming result. There is great who at Lewe.s heat Ghamant, Chevron, Shillelagh, Palm Flower, 
dramatic force iu the picture, and the textures of the dresses are and IVc. seems far in iwlvance of any three-year-old form yet 
admirably painted without being too obtrusive. Th(3 last picture shown by the, I’lllies; but if any accident has happened to her, or 
in the first room, “The Old Pump-Room, Bath” (69), by Mr. G. if she too has exqicrionced the fate that haa fallen on Ij^y 
A. Storey, is singularly plea.saiit and pretty. Mr. Sloioy has given Golightly and others, then the Oaks will bo as open a race as the 
to his picture an excellent efi'ect of atmosphere: and in the groups One Thousand. 

which fill his spacious room there are many touches of delicate Tho general racing of tho First Spring week was of the 
humour. Tho people are full of animation and gaiety; in the most ordinary character. Those old opponents Skylark and Colt- 
centre a lady just stopping out of her chair is clearly looking ne.s8 had yet another battle together, and this time the contc*8t 
forward to joining the throng, receiving admiration and hearing was over the CVwrowitch course. Skylark was giving 3 lbs., and 
the kitest gossip. Tn the right-hand corner a tiny little girl, fol- Gollnesg, aa-ording to custom, took a long lead m the hope of 
lowing the universal fashion, administers Bonio of tho water to cutting down his opponent. This lead he maintained to the 
her dod. The colour is quiet and pleasant to look on. W© must bottom of the Abingdon hill, where Skylark closed with him, but, 
only T^'ret that Mr. Storey has not given more finish to many of stumbling ut the same moment, the race seeraod lost. CoUneas 
his faces, which ai‘e merely indicated instead of painted. tired so much, however, up the hill that he could not retain his 

advantage, and Lord Falmouth’s horse gradually wore him down 

- --- ttud woii u voTy cFt'dilable victorv. The Prince* of Wales’s Stakes 

over the Rowley mile fell to Tassel, tho One Thousand fillies 
RACISO AT KEWMARKKT AND CIIESTEB. .Spiegelsclull’ and Belphcnbe occunyinp second and third places. 

The gallop seems to have agreed with Lord Hiu’tiugtona filly 
*^^7 hen the race for the One Thousand Guineas was run on better than with J..ord Zetland's; for in the One Thousand, as we 
TV the Ditch mile, it was proverbially one of tho most uncertain have seen, she left 8piegelschiff far behind. It is worthy- 
events of tho season; and now that the course is changed to tho of notice that on tho Two Thousand day the French horses won 
Eowley mile its character remains unaltered.^ In consequence a fourraco8in8ucceflsion,includiiigthegroateTentoftheweok. Wofear 
large field may generally be looked for; for, in proportion as tho these repeated victories will increase the jealousy shown towards 
issue of a race is doubtful, the number of the competitors increases, foreign-bred horses by a coiisidei-able number of English sportsmen: 

Owners do not care to expose their horses to certain defeat, and and if Ohainant makes a clean sweep of tho great prizes_which 

when a race is, or seems to be, absolutely at the mercy of one really seem well within his reach—Lord Falmouth’s resolution is 
particular animal, or of two or three out of a l^e entry, the likely to moot with influential support inOotober. tJnfortunat^y,tho 
opposition becomes contracted within narrow limits. Here and important aid given by French horses to the national sport,and espe- 
there an owner may run his horse on the off-chance, or because cijflly to sport at Newmarket—which without tbeir existence would 
he likes to see bis colours rep-esented in the race; but, as a too often oe tame indeed—seems to be overlooked, 
geupral rule, more practical considerations carry the day. The If aU the horses whose presence at Chester had been anticipated 
mot^y prizes for the second and third m a race are seldom worth only a week ago with no little confidence had duly presented 
taking into aocount, nor b it often possible to support a horse for themselves, the race for the Oup would have been wonky of its 
a-place for a stake w^ich in this mercenary ^ ^ deemed satis- past reputation. The meeting of six handicap horses like Hampton, 
factory.' To run second in a bm race, espwiaUy m a big weight- Woodlands, Footstep, SnaiC Umpire, and John Day, would not 
for-age ace, b therefore not onlv a bsiTen honour, but one which only have bsen interesting in tho highest degree, but in addition 
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various dispxtked polatB as to the relativo merits of these old 
nptagonifits would aave heen decisively sfjttlod. Every one of the 
six. had substantial claims to supijort. Ilamptou won the Good¬ 
wood Stakes Inst year, and started first favourite for the Doncaster 
Cup, though opposed by Craig Millar, Controversy, Beiuaglier, and 
Charon. Woodlands ran second to Rosebery in the Cesarewitcli, 
and to Footstep in the Liverpool Cup, and was weighted very 
favourably in the Cheater Cup ns compared with Ijord Wiltons 
mare. Umpire wan n good fourth in the Cesarewitch, Snail ran 
rospochibly in the ftoodwood Stakes and won the Ayivsliire llnndi- 
cap, and Jedm Day shc«wed good form on several occfiaions, 
notably in the Jockey Club Cup at Newmarket, for which ho mu 
aeconrf to JiKioonnier and heat liophlooin, Nougat, nnrl Craig 
Millar. This si*a.son also five of the six have alread}' distingiiisheil 
themsidves. Flamplnn, it is true, has pained his victory over 
hurdles, but the idea once prevalent tliat a horse trained lo jump 
is of no more use for flat racing boa been constantly refuted l>v the 
oxpeiienco of late years. Footstep won the Lincolnshire Handicap 
—tho first great race of the year—from a brilliant Held, and 
Snail was n good fourth and might have been si'cond in the Cily 
and Suburban. Umpire caniod offtw'o Queen a l^hitesnt IhcCurmgii 
—-the tirst, according to tho official report, “ in n canter b> any 
number of lengths '*—and John Day woti tin* (lr»'at l\letro})olita!i, 
showing by the game way in which he iinislu'd that he 
quito competent to take his part in long-distance races. The 
proBonco of tlio'so siv cundidatc.s would liavo quite ivvivt'd Ihi' 
fortunes of the Ohestcr Cup ; but, unfortunalely, on the vciy 
•eve of tiui mce tlio prospects of an exceptionuDy U-oug llehl wcie 
blighted. First, the withdrawal of Umpire was announeed, 
Jind almost ioiniediately after the scralelung of the two lead¬ 
ing favourites, Woodland.s and llaiuplou, followed. AMieii 
Umpire, Woodlands, and Hampton had disappeanjd fnim the 
scene, there remained only a field of tho .stamp to which we 
have been flcciu^tomed of lato years at Chester. Tho pro- 
seuco of Snail, Footstep, and Jolm Day just helped to 
it above the level of insignificance-, and, with rhu as.sisUinee of 
Pageaut and Clonave—two very old h.iuds at the busine?.i—of 
Collinghoumc, 8kot'/ka, and Newport, and of a couple of light 
weight.s, ton starters wen^ mustered at llie pi.st. According to 
public nmuiug, the race looked a match between Snail and Footstep ; 
nnd it was surprising that Skot/.lca, who made Iwelvo unsucces.=iful 
ottempts last season to attract iho judge’s imtico, should liavo 
occupied tho position of second favourite. A (ive-yoar-old, how¬ 
ever, with only 6 st. 4 lbs. to cany, must Burelv have n chance, if 
it can gallop at all, o.5pccially on such a cnur.. .i.^ Clioster, wheie 
H real racelim'so is constantly bothered by the lurna, and wlierc 
accideuta and disappointments aio perpetually happening, l^'nh 
only ten runners, tliere were probably few'er rlisappointment.s tlian 
usual last Wedno.sday; but Footstep did not >eem .at all to under¬ 
stand the advantages of taking the inner circle, while John J.>ay’s 
exporieuco on tho zigzag Metropolitan course stood him in good 
and made him quite at borne .at the turns. !ml for his 
10 lbs. penalty, indeed, John Day would very n^^arly have secured 
the prize ; but the weight stopped him .at lie-:, .-ind old Ihigearitwon 
easily at the finish, Snail being a moderate third, and Footstep 
Ixdng beaten otf. CoUingbourne w'ns fomth; but Ik', too, is an 
.awkward horse .at tho turns, and at every one ho ’nst ground. 
Pageaut’a victory w'as a Burpriso, for ho wa.s wadi be.-ilen in iho 
Northamptonshire SFdics, and atNcwcasIle in.st year Sunil defeated 
him easily. Mr. (irel.toti's horae, however, is \(uy uncertain in h'n 
form, and every now nnd then, after a tories of unHucces,,lul pei- 
formancuB, takes it into his head to run well. Thit, after all, there 
id nothing very brilliant in a six-year-old, with only 7^1. iolh‘<. 
on his bftc-li, beating a modorato liidd ; and Ihijjeant wus fortunato 
also in being ridden by CIIovct, who hrmb'-on parLieularly sucees.<ful 
at Chester, and who thoroughly underhlaiids tho peculiarities of 
tho course. 


REVIEWS. 

BAKER’S TUliKJiV IN EUROPE.* 

C * 10 L 0 NKL BAKER has written a volume which at tho prcftOiit 
J moment will be road with keen interest. Ho attempts to 
give a picture of Turkey in Emopo tw it iw now, and to trace the 
history of Uie changes through which it has passed. It i.s a very 
dilRouit task j for the'different portions of Turkey in Europe arc 
HO widely apart from each other in history, climate, traditions, 
roligioQ, end manners, that each has to ho learnt and studied 
separately. For fuliilling this task Colonel Baker poBscsBes many 

S uaUticatiuns. Ho has had some acquaintance witu Turkey siuce 
lie tijne 01 ilu> Crimoan War, when he was with Ids regiment at 
OoJiiMtitmiq it*. In 1S74 he made a lour thiongh Bulgaria on 
both sldeH of the ILilUau, and binco then ho hiux purchased and 
resided on a fitrm. near Salonica. It is not ut'teu tluit wo can got 
any one to describe a country to us which he lias studied with 
the eyes oi' a soldier^a traveller, and a farmer; and it is an unushal 
]ppof of conUdence in the Turkish Government that one of its 
Fh^lish partisaua should be willing to invest his money and spend 
hifl lu« lu itH dominions. In many ways Colonel Baker may be 
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said to be exactly the man to go to European Turkey, When h» 
travels ho sees with his own cvob, and does not mereljr find con¬ 
firmation of what he has read anti heard before. Ho is a getdogist, 
a Bportsraen, and a practical agriculturiat. lie is completely firw 
from religious fanaticism, and recognizes virtue when IW sees it 
in Christians and Mahomedaus alilce. He has worked up 
wdlh diligence and reciipitukted with brevity and distiuct- 
J1088 all tluit ho could loaru as to tho ethnology, mictions, 
conquests, nnd defeats <jf Bulgarians, Grcekf, Turlcs, AlhanianB, 
Servians, and MontcnegririB. For the pains ho has taken his 
readt'rrt ought to be properly grateful to him. Ho has put togotJiov 'k 
all tho lacts ho could collect as to the educational, judicial, finatt- / 
eld, military, and naval Bysteuis of Turkey, and shows how many 
excel lencf'H they all iheorelically, and tho navy possesses 

practically. Gf all that ho speak-s of from personal knowledge he 

a iru.slwiirlhy witness, calm, shrewd, and impartial. Of ell that 
he spell ks of from historical and other printed documents ho is a 
trustworthy compiler, iiiteiligent, concise, and rapid. But one re¬ 
servation must he mado in noticing tho miirils of his publication, 
Wlu'.n he speaks m iUiur from ducumentB nor personal knowledge, 
he seums to know s'ory little, and to speak wdtli a poBitiveijess 
quite out of proportion to the amount of his data, IIo tells us, for 
cAtimple, llifit the Bulg.-irltn luassacrcs nro to bu looked on aa 
fiunuitliing quite exceptional—a laiiiuntablo mistake generated by 
panic. But it is eiideiit that he does not know nearly so much 
ahoLit tho Biilgarifiu nuissncres os most people do in England who 
have studied the dncmiu’iits publi.shi'd by the, English Govornmont. 
Iliul .IS tin*. inaHsacrea were, they were not, -perhaps, so indicative of 
tho thoronglily rotten, eniel, and immoral ehameter of tho Turkish 
(jroYonimcnt a.s tho piocecdings that,followed them—the mock 
Irials, tho diHCoimtnnancing of men-iliil Mnliomedans, the supprea- 
.sion of Christian ovidenee, tho rewarding of misereanta. Over all 
llu’SH tiling.'?, which showed what tluCrmki.**!! Govornmont really 
is liki', Colonel Bakor p.asses in silence, it may bo thought Htrange 
thill an Knglishman residing ill Eurojioan Turkey should not have 
had hif. attention diri'cleil lo them. But wlmi'e Ckdonel Baker has 
resided is eight miles iVoni tho Kiaport of tSaloiiica ;aiid an Engli.sh- 
man rejsiding near yalonica no moro knows of what is going on at 
Ulivlippopolis than ho knows of what is going on at Ei-zcroum. 
Vague rumoiivs may luue reached (h)loiiel Baker; but Lo has 
a standing disposition to accept tho Turkish otlicial account 
of o\eiytiling if he, has no means of checking what ho is 
told, and, having been informed that the m.issacros were to bo 
looked OQ as a momentary mi.st.ake, he seems to have acquiesced at 
once in the st.atement. lie had, in f.ud, other things to 
think of. A man who farms in Tnrloy has opportuniUc.s 
of learning some lhin;>s which En;;lishinen at home can¬ 
not know; but, on the otlier h.ind, hi.s attf*ulion is ncces- 
.''firiiy eoiicentratiid on mattors which concern him very iH'urly 
but are not of geii''ra] imjiortaiua*. F.arniers cannot allow them¬ 
selves to be absorbed in the interests of hniiianity ; and what tilled 
the mind of Colimel Jkaker with f-orrow aud ^ex:ltion waa not tlio 
siitlerings of tlio Bulgarians, but tlie di'^aiial stale of ilic road lead¬ 
ing from his o.stale to llie coast, which tin* Turkish tiovcrniuont 
L.id allowed, in the most 11 nwarr.intable manner, to go totally out 
(if rejiair. 

'I’lie most interesting part of (hdonel Baker’s work is that which 
refers to Bulgaria. He Irnvolled throngb the most import.'iiit 
part of the country, and the peapants on his own estate are among 
the Biilgaiiiins who have become, from proximity to the Creek 
.settlements, in some me.i.'^uro Gnecizetl, and talk Bulgarian for 
doine.stie- purpose.M, but Greek for social pin-pose.s. To the Bul¬ 
garians, both iniUvidmilly and HS a nation, he does ample justico. 
He liighly t.stimale,*^ their good qualities, ami although h« cannot 
believe that a people -who in 1874 filiowed bo iininy wgns of 
prosperity could be properly called oppre-s.-icd, yet ho owns that 
they had something to complain of. 'fhe Finnish origin of tho 
Bulgarians, their aWorplion into the pre-existing Slavo comrnu- 
7iity, Iho intrigues pmctised against them by tho Greeks after tlio 
’rurkish conque.-d, their gallant assertion of occh'siaBticnl indopond- 
once, their passion for odiicatiou, their disliko of Jiusftia, aud their 
patient acceptance of Tnrki.sh rule until last year, are iqattora 
which aro bet forth by Oolonol Bakor -with clearneBS and vigour, 
but which are too famlllir to demand special notice. There can 
be no doubt that, however much Bulgaria has been misgoverned, 
it baa in tlio last quarter of a conturv made astonishing .strides 
in maloriftl well-being and in j)opulfl,r cdm^ition. The gimt fiinlt 
Colonel Baker has to iind with the Bulgarians is thoir punctual 
obserwnce of tlio endless fasts and feasts of their Church, which con¬ 
demn them to fipeml nearly half the year in idleness. The Russian 
peasant labours under tiie same disadvautage, and in both cases the 
cause and remedy of this idleuc.S 9 aro tho same. 60 long as tho 
population is scanty in proportion to the agricultural resources 
of 1 he country, labourers will, at the bidding of their priests, pass 
half the year doing nothing. With the increase of cultivation 
comes an increase of population, and at last tho pressure uf 
population make-s raon work througliout the year. It is a groat 
pity that the Bulgarian or any other Church should ole'Tato idleness 
into a religious duty j but the error will ho rectifled by economical 
causes and not by theological changes. Perhaps tho trait in the 
Bulgarians which most strikes Colonel Baker, and which is most 
reassuring as to their future, is their strong tendency to national 
cohesion. In this they are tho exact opporite of the Greeks. 
Every Greek intrigues and works for himself. Tho Bulmman 
never forgets the body to which he belongs. Colonel Baker 
mentions one educational establishment compr^ending students of 







diiforent nation alii ifts, in which it wtia observed that the (yreat 
aim of the Bul^ariaiw eoemed to he that each ahould helo the 
other, BO that the whole maBS might make nrogtess. And tlie 
popular feeling, until lately, scema to liavo Ven that the b+'rt 
thuig to hope for was that Butgnria ghould gi-ow and thrive umler 
Turiiish protection. J'lven last year there never was, in the opimon 
of Ooionel Bilker, anything approaching to a Bulgarifin insurrection. 
This appears to be the opinion al^o of all wlio are best intiirraod 
on the pointy and it adds the last touch of inliniiY to the Turkish ■ 
Govi-vomciit that <*ruelUes whleli no rebellion could iuiiliiy sluuild I 
have been practised on people who never actually reUdled at all. TIu; 
truth appearw to he tJi.it tlio Ikilg.irians, up to lust year, were luis- 
goveram enough to inake them tee), but not enuiigh to iiiaky tlieni 
rebel, and they owed and enlerluined much gratitmic lo the Turks 
for having secured to them their occlesuislical indepundonco. 
Oolonol li.iker is ahv.vys just when bo speaks of A^hut ho knows or 
has seen. Ilo desm-ibes v/ith indigiiution the instances ho has 
witnoSHod of the arroganco of Ihe Mahuiaodan t.pw'urda tiio (JJjiistian 
population; tho quiet despair with which 1 ho Bulgarians acquiusced ' 
in wrong and robbery when the wrongdoer was a 'L’lnk; the I 
faulty land sysloui w liieli perpeLually bumpers tlio labourer for tho , 
beueiit of un ab.ieiilee, pioprietor ; the oppreKsi\e j>y.>teiiiof tax.ition ; ’ 
tlie perpetual di'nial of jiii^tice, tlironph the exclusion of Christian 
evidence. Mordotslie merely speak of llioso things with impart ialily, ' 
but ho uotici'S some of the strange oh>taeles w Inch make the' 
Turks pause wliouever llwy lliiuk of trying to govern hotter. Isot 
only do 'rurirs proclaim paper reforms, but some of them acluHllv , 
think whether it w'uiild not b<i ]).i^.sible to curry them out. The | 
Turkish Oovt'rmneut cannot think the jilan of fanuing the taxes u j 
good one ; for tlic tiovei miieut ^’ots mud) J. sb than the peasant's pay, ; 
tw three, or even four, inti nm diaiies luive each to nnilce a prolit. I 
Jiiit it has not lieeii able Lo L’liunpe tlie bad ssstein, as, dijvctly it j 
tried to colleet the ta\(*s ihrongli its own ullieiuls, it found that ' 
its oflicials were so uni\er.',;illy coniqit that lliey were bribed by ! 
Urn pe;i,snnts not to (oUi ct. wdial was due. and tho »Stato got even , 
than it got bv Janulng t!u\ tav .i. ! 

As lo the gnvevmr.g race, however mneh wm road and inquire, 
woalvvav'. come biek to two niain f..ets, whirh are as idearlv 
brought out m ('('lonil Ihikey's book as in i]i>' iitlcrunci^s of every 
dispas'iouate idiseivt r. Tiie lir't is that the ordinary Iniinbh* rtoii- 
oJl'ni.il 'J’ai'k li a very good .'ort of u ...e, soh-r, indu-t.rious, 
CoMlMitcd 1X11.11 one wife, but jirocra.-tinatliig b) an irritatin;’ 
('Xtienie, and ii.iviiig tlie, merits and dcnieiils ol' f.ilali.'Ije submis- 
.suuiess. Tim utlier is llial Turkey did ivjbnu for u lime. It. 
id.T.rled from soiii. tIiiiig ,-o excessively }j,ul tlial to say' that ii rc- , 
forine<l ift imt savuiL’ mueh; Imt still Jbr a half-century ]>revions , 
lo IMe jieetsdou of Ahdnl A/i/ 1liine.-i got betier. TJiere was 
inoi’i'oi'dt'r, a lilile more justice, u good lU'al larger reveniio, nd ^ 
some thou;)lit f.ir educatiim. Tlie leijoi of Ahilnl Azi/ was a ' 
period of bjcksildiJig. TJie ruling easto wont very much astr.iy, | 
(lei5joiali..ed hy f n’eijm loans ir,...-e than hy anything- elsi*. (k-rinp- 
)'.*ijj:iird '-upveme and uneheeked. Tim plolusofiher who, hear- [ 
ing of 11 social caliiinilv, asl.ei’L s’pocidatively, “ Who is tho j 
wonujir " would Ji.lvo fomid Ins jihdo-'qdiic-al theory jirlilud by ' 
the hisl<'iy oi' the leeeul soeial iMlaiuilh-s of 'I'mikey. There was a 
worn.in, and tlie w oni.Mi was the Sidiaiin nioilier. The dome'tic ' 
aliei'tion of pcjly.juni'-ts .ijijieai'.s to be coiieentr<it''d in tlie relations 
wlijeh l)ind loyetlmr tin* mother and hm* oll’spring; and in, 
jMalioumd.i.n couuiriei it is much iimru IrtsjucriLly tho mother 
of llm .Sultan than the reigning f.nonriln who turns her po.sition to 
protil, Tiiial devotion hiiil Abdul Aziz ciunpletely pioslral.i n1 , 
the feec of Ills mother that tlie a-tute adventiirc>s luid ii linger in 
every pie, and a peiveiilago on ovary transaction. I'lvery thing , 
began, cunlumed, an<l ended in bribery, and Iho eonsequenee was 
that relorui.s died out, and that a '*et ot scheming nxtorliouers eneh 
had hi.s httlo day at tho exponne. of the sulferiug provincef*. The 
boiidholdeirt supplied the money for w'hich the intriguers scrambh'd ; 
nor was tJiut iho only way iu which tho country w^as injured by 
the influx of I’oivign money. Every one took to gambling, and to 
speculate in tho funds becamo Iho occupation of thoi'C who might 
Imvo beouexpoeted to prize their position as landholders. Goloiud 
Biikei inlorms ins that he lias known Seveial cases of landowm'ia 
who have been forced to eell their p.atrimonieH, or to starve tjm 
estates they nouiinlilly rclaiued, hetuiu.so they had lost their liu’- 
liines in tin* gambling of tho Stoclr Exchange. Vexatious, there¬ 
fore, as tlio cesis.jliim of payment of intiu'c.-l has been to tho foreign 
bondholder, it has been the only possible mode of moral salvation 
to l.lie Tmks. 'i'lmy have boon ilriwii hy bankruptcy into ropent- 
anco, and, nceordiug lo (.Vdonel Baker’s views, would be only too 
glad to recur to tho pufth of inform if the chancii eould be given 
Ibftjn. What, is wuulod is, ns Colonel Ihiker thinks, tliat tiiim 
should bo allowi'd lo tho Turk to show liis concealed capahilities 
of improvement. Under presumt circuinsbinces, it is not worth 
while lo spend murk time «»r Ironbti iu diacutaiug tJie nrgumeids 
for or tlgaiIl^t a remote posHibility. 

Colonel Bilker, as we Jmve said, pOH-'^osscs Iw'o special qualifica- 
tiona for writing a book on I'liuvipeitu Turkey. Ho is a soldier and 
ho i.s a farmer; and all that; he says on war and ngricaltiire is 
marked by experience, thought, and good sense. Ho was expect¬ 
ing, wlieii ho wrotc,lliatft wta* with Russia would Im tho uj»shi)t of 
tbm diplomatic struggles, and he set himself U> think how Turkey 
could bust defend itself. While nlloxving that Hiiasia can bring 
400,000 Will soldiers into, tho field, ho does not think that 
Turkey am get togetliov moi'e than ioo,ooa regular troops in 
and evmi when irregular forces and. recruits are 


added, he cannot make tlie total higher thjw 260000, He 
therefore coasidem b. impossible to defend the Uau of thl'Batiube ■ 
and, although tho Turks may delay the liiLsaiam, m crossing the 
Biilkuub, he does not think that the passago can be prevSifa^. 
Hitt suggested plan is, therefore, that Turkey ^bould attempt to 
hold niHliing on the north side of the Balkans except BchiimU and 
\’arnii, wiiile the real stand ahould 1 k' made on the aouth In 
txvo great outleiiched camps, one at Tigurgns,a acaport aouth of 
the Jifilkiin line, and the other at nr near' Adritmople. Aa a 
military cuinbiaatiorj thiA roiiy bo ns good an any that could Ix' 

; nuvgc'ded ; but, when we aludy the details ol Oolouei liiikots 
J calculations, we anon tiad how speculative aro the figures on 
whicii he relies, ile reckons that Busaia, out of 4cx>,ooo men, 
would have to keep ioo,f)oo in reaervo; that too,000 would b(‘. 
left to miibk the forirwsea north of the Balkans ; and that of tho 
200,(xx> that pai<aod the BalkaiLs, j 00,ox) would bo unavailable^ 
cither through losses or disease. When we learn that lossc.s and 
di.Mcasc aiv sujiposcd lo sweep away a foreo equal to tho wlmle 
Turk is!) regular army, while that army ia left intact, we can only 
siiy that this may bo so, and it may not. To furincrs, or rather 
to that, very limited nunihor of farmers who arc willing to risk 
their fortune^ in European Turkey, Colonel Baker upeaha wise 
words of iiistrucLinri, warning, and comfort. Ho begins by the 
jilthy stylcmcut that sm Jiiiglish settler and capitalist has 
beioro him the choice between two coumes. Ilo may follow 
the local svsiom of firming, or ho may introduco a now 
.svsloin of a hotter iviinl. If ho lakea tho first course, he will 
never make inoiiry; if he lakes tho second course, ho will very 
i pi-ohably lo'e all tho money ho lia^. Still, furming iu Turkey, and 
('.qiiv'i.illy in the pluiins of Macedonia, oilers an inviting pim.spect 
lo a man of cxrcptimial sense and luck. If such a raau follows 
( 'oloiicl Bak.>r'.s prudent advice, ho will spend a year iu the country 
]iinking about him iiml learning the ways of the people before he 
; ri.slvs a shilling. If ho then juirehusts vvell, he will get an estate, 

, vsiih fiMiii-l)Lniiliii!js aln-ady eri’ctcd on it, ut the iiioilcrate coat of 
1 y. to un acre, ilo will have laud that will grow' anything; 
i .Ml jaccnt nuninl.iiiis to give summer pasturage; cheap, if uot vory 
abunibiiit, lahuur; mid a population which is veryaluphl, very much 
, iiH'lin(.d to i,lii.at lorn, imd only capable of very gradual iinprove- 
niciil, but .‘‘till vvilliiiLr, patient, mid, so fur as tho Church will 
])ei-mit, lahoriuuM. llni ta.voa will nut be oppressive; his life itnd 
properly v\ ill in* lnb rably i=*are ; and his roads will be execrable, 
ir MU'h H man ^iarts vvitli ihcMj iidvanl.qM;.^ ,uid di-advantages, 

I Uoloiid l^aio r (vilcniare'i tlmt, he m;iv, with ;i capiiol of lo,cxX)/,. 

, iiicikc n proiil of 2,000/. a yc.ir, ami tJiat in twi-nty^ yeara he will 
j bo able to st.ll hid c.-uitu for tivo timoa iis much a.s ho gave 
for it. 

I As a trav( Her Culf.nul Baker ijivi r 1 .s the innul travvdlcr'.*^ Stories 
[ togivv' variety and relied' to Jiis id.itrdicsand hi.-.(lisni.s.rions. There 
, arc miiiiy of oar old li'iciids aiul old l.imiliivr detaib brought on the 
scene. 'J'lure i-i tin' Jriiglish cuuiitrv servant, wh-' (salwavschoer- 
i Inl nnd hand\, mid \\!io, although ueqaiiiiiled with no lawgiingc 
j but his own. can convcite [ileiit-iiiiUy with tlie nrilivcs bv slujer 
' force of good hiiinoiir and u general wish to he jilea'^ed. Thore is 
I the native Perv.int, witli a wonderful bod whicli always coiucs W 
plei'es in tlio middle, of the night. Then* are vi.-it^ to consuls, 

, jni.-'lni.s, and monks. There are page.s about iusecl.s, »iul how they bit 
■ Uoluuel jjakor; and a hunt w usliiug Hpparatu.ses, and bow little water 
CoKnu'l BuKor found iu them. There uro two sporting scenes, in. 
whicli^f'olonel Baker, too sure of hia repidtttion to need to boiuit, 
I'ceoiints how ho-at oiv time killed n single deer, anil at another slid 
down a precipice. If nil tlic-o imv inciJeuLs of travel do nuthing else, 

; lhi‘Y lighten tho book and make u.s acquainted with tho writer, and 
euiilble ua lo recognize m him a mail who, if he ia bittemaud does 
, not get hi.i wash, likes to viait his natural feelings, but who is 
, alw.ays cheerful aud on thi* alert, .seeks informaiion from ovary 
one, emi estimate the- ciipiibilities of soil, and enjoy with unafleeted 
j pleasure tho beauties of pi-miery. Without this interspersion of 
I personal talk the hook might havo been too elaborate to bo 
, popul.'ir; but, ns it ia, the onlinavv reader, while occupied with 
j anecdotes of lle.is ,'iiid cig-jircttos, will liiid hiuiself arn'enably 
j decoyed inio learning aometliijig worth knowing alwiit Turkey. 

I (kdoiiel Baker also sometime.') strews the arid pnili.'» of discussion 
I with the llowers of utories which have tho high merit of being 
both good and now. W itli two of these we may oid our notice. 
Colonel Bilker nicked n IhitiJ'li mi.sriiormTv to the TiU'kish Jowc if hn 
had m.ide any conveils. Ho replied cnuliously ilut he could DOfc 
s.iy flint ho had. t'oloiuil Baker pushisl lor a more proeieo I'cply, 

I and iisked how nioiiy converts his Iriend actu.'illy had at that 
I fiionieul. “ f cannot Siiy that I have any,'* was the answer; “but 
j illiss \V-—— bus one at (Jairo.’’ Uu another oeciisiou Colonul 
I Baker was informed by an AmericHn morfJtimt that ho knew a 
I place in Macedonia where {rohi sluck oui of tho rock, and that ho 
! had cut olf a piece of fcolid gold three ijiches long and as tliick OB 
liis thumb. '* i felt inclitiwi/’ Colonel Baker goca on to say, to 
mldrorts tho man as 1 once heard one .Vmowcan say to another who 
had just btH'H drawing the long bow-—hiir, 1 have no doubt you 
aro speaking tho truth, iind that*s u- fact; but if t was to mwl you 
in Now York, walking down tlio Kilth Avenue, orm iu arm with 
Ananias and ISapphim, i should lake you all to be of oue family, 
that I should.' 
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SYMONDS ’3 RKNAISSANCK IN ITALY.* 

A t an unhappy moment in the histury of the United States 
' a patriot was moved tu .say that Cohuubus mij^ht have em¬ 
ployed nis time much Ixitler lu eome honest trade than in the 
discovery of Amwica. After nvuiiujj Mr. Synionds’e Jimiml of 
LettniiUfff the second volume ol' liis Jtemiimnu)n in Italy, one 13 
tempted to think that the IJuinfiuists might have bt*eii better 
engaged than in the diftemery of the ancient world. Mr. Symonil.s 
has l)een moved by gratitude to write the history of the ltiliuu 
worthies “ who recovered for us in the fourteenth and lifteenth 
centuries the everlasting consolations of tlio (Ireek and Latin 
classics.’’ Uralitiiile, too, is tlio fecUiig which the rwIi is of -Mr. 
RyniojidsH ^^ork must clierish l<iward.s him. lie has waded 
through ainaziugexpansehof ihedullost, the dirtiest, the most tedious 
literatui'0, through weary regions of bad Latin verses, Lhrongh a 
wilderness of lottoi's mid aimilory poetry, and b.'is naupressed tlio 
result of hifl search iuio a goodly, but srill a handy, volume. He 
ha,s noted tho essential facts of a com])liraled muveiia.'nt; he has 
not shrunk from ropoatitig whal most iuslnicted jjcojdo Know 
already—the greatest iif trials to .in ingeiiioiis v\ijter—aial he ijas 
compressed his sketches of the iin):.L atliMclive eharacteis into 
narrow space. Thins ho has found room for a venous and cumpm- 
bensive judgment of thol Iunlalli^1^5, and u<> are compelled to doubt 
whether tho shades of these ^^orlllies will tv el as <.’r,iti;ful to IMr. 
Symonds as Ids modern leaders ought to do. Ho lies c\tcini<itcd 
nothing; ho has piveu the good and the bad : ..aU tho picture, on 
tho whole, is i.aio of the saddest, oim of tho most humiliaiing, in 
the whole hi.story of literature. Of course no one can seiiunsly 
regret the discovery of tho “ eAerlesling oouM)latioii.s; but it 
is not tlattering to human nuliuv tluit coiiMdalion bad to beh.uight 
HO extremely de.ar—at the cost, that is, of the, orgaiii/.ed corruptiuii 
of so<;iety, and the deliberate and acknowledged dunce of abomin¬ 
able lives. 

Mr. Symonds's first volume, The Aye of the Dc.cpufit, explained, 
as far as explanation of these things is possilde, the reason why 
culture grew up in Italy like a ])oisonons tlower. ludiaii society, 
in short, was deeply tainted with tho sh.ames of tho tyrannous life, 
not leoB deadly in the Italy of the udddlo :i”i*s tlinn in tlio Hreece 
of Aristotle. Pleasure, we nuiy say, had so long been the neigh¬ 
bour of cruelty and of evil, that ev('n wlieti pUansure ro'^o to new 
hoightfc of studious enjoyment, the old coidaeiou clung to it. 
Ejveu without the revival of letters, Italian sich-ty was corrupt; 
but it was tragical, indeed, tluit all the life ol I'm reviial, in i.s 
nature so goodly and excellent a thing, should Le polluted hv tke 
legacy of “ selfish tyrants, \ iejous elfrgy, juid incajiable lepuhiic- 
Mr. Symouds’s new volume is occupied with the setting forth of 
this tragedy, which, wo may say wilh conlidencc, has never hi'Toiv' 
been produced in so strikinga manner. Atier a prologim, in whieh 
the darkn«.ss, a.s far as cli>.sicol learning wmit, of tlie ht-s lielme 
Dante is described, Mr. Svmouds bnng.B in tin’lignr-of IVlr.ireh. 
Perhaps it m.ny be urged that more of the ela-'.ical 8['irit was 
always in life — Pros ma.sipicrading in niedijeval g-annemtsas the Dio 
djimor —than .Mr. iSyuioiuks's sketeli w onkl help his leaders t<» g iii s>. 
But with Pelrarch tho corisciou.s recognition of tin: old wui-ld, ns 
of a world of men, not of beings misty and magieal, dio truly bt gin. 
In him, too, as our author does not .''lirmlc fiom declaring, the ini- 
table vniiity, the niiiealitv, the helii'f 111 Iho power of word.*., wmo 
faulta ns marked ua they wore in the movement whieh be e<ini- 
meiiced 

Italian luimauiMn never kwt Ihf* piovcifiil iiii|Mr"-,H of hli goiiiii's, and Ihc 
value of Ids ioflinmco <'nn only l>e apidfciatetl ulicn llio time arriM'.na 
nuiiimin^ up the total ncliievenvnt «>t tho llovix nl. It mn.ains ic h" i.>- 
gretteil that the wcaknessea of Ins ehnia* ler, lus iht.soijuI prett.-n-'U'ii .ainl 
literary idojihsii!, were inoro easily iiiiii.n( il limn Jim strnit,th. riloodi'A 
cgutiflm dilfercd widely from tho nmnh nt eoiueil tif Kilelfo lunlllio ]ji-(l.Mvir 
bo.asta of Alciato. Nov did his enthusiasm lin' .anlirjuity ile^eneiali . h'.t' 
theirs, Into a mere uneritieal and servile wor hip. His luineuii'^'iii \v:h hi th 
loftier and larger. Ho never forgot thatOliri'^tiaiiity was an adviinct> upon 
Paganism, uml tliat the aecoinphslied 111:111 of letters nin.st aerpiiie the ( ul- 
tarc of tile aneu iits without losin-; the virtues or saeiitiring tlie hojies ot u 
Chiistinn. If only the hurn.am.sts of the Itenaissiuice could have pirsejved 
this point of view iiitaet, they would have .ivoiditl tlie worst eiils of ilic 
age, and have securwl n nobh r liberuUoii of ihe modern ren.son. 

In the histoi7 of Petrarch ne a scbolnr tho most touching inci'ient 
is that in which ho deplore.s his iiiiibilily to icad Iho manusciipt 
of Homer which his pupil in humanism, Boccaccio, ha<l procurod 
for him. Mr. Symonds gives a sample of the f.atiu version uf the 
Iliad by Leontius Pilatiis, through w hich Pelrarch had tu di^c<-i)j, 
as best he might, the genius of the Cln^ek o^ic. The lines mo irum 
the prayer of Lycaon to Achilles (Iliad, x\i. 82):— 

Nni' ow /xc re/;s tv x^ydiv tBriKfV 
Motp* 0X07 ' yiXXo) TTOv uiTf'xi^fO'Oai Ad ircirpL 
‘’Off ftc rrol avris cdoxcc ‘ fnwvdu?iLov lie pe pr)Trfy 
. VfivaTO Aoo^o^, Svyarrjp “AXTao yf/ioiTOi:. 

Here ia the version which Boccaccio wrote out at the dictation of 
Leontius;— 

Nunc iterum me in tuis manilnni jiosuit 
Fntum dewtructibile. De.beo jkIio e-'Si- .Jovi pntri. 

Qui me tibi iterum divlit, niedm cuir|nc, mo iiuter 
Oenuit Latlioi, filiu Altai sonis. 

Among the scholars inspired by Petrarc.li few did more to spread 
abroad tho taste for good Latiiiity than iSalutaUi, who, ns secreiavy 
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to the Signory of Florence, took a pride in writing epistles, des¬ 
patches, and even protocols, in the best Ijatiu at 1 m (^mmand. 
Uicerouian phrases oecauie part of diplomacy—a service in which 
they can do little harm, and arc not likely to bo overworked by 
the tusk of expressing too much. A greater secretary was that 
Apostolic one, P<*ggio Bracciolini, whose account of hiints after 
MSS. in convent libraries Mr. Symonds translates with great 
humour. Qiiinlilian, for instance, was found at S. (Jiillen in a ter¬ 
rible state for “ a man magnificent, polished, elegant, urbane, and 
w'ilty,” now right sad to look upon, and ragged like a*condenined 
criminal, Avith roiigli beard and malted hair.’’ Perhaps the most 
plcahiiiit u.'-ipect of tho IliuiKini.'jIs is seen in this, their hiiiitor stage, 
wIk'm they were folkivving up every trail that could lead to a manu- 
script, null w’oro setting free these brown and precious .scrolls from 
tlicir gaolers, tho monks. It i.s easy to sympathize with the ex- 
citeiiieiit of the chase, ami wilh the enthusiasm of mon who spout 
Ihfir live,s and estates in redeeming tho lloinan.s and Crocks Irom 
(lain]) g.arrets and cellars. Naturally the eager scholars could not 
bo ^^■^li^^^L•d with tlin copyLts in nil age w'liich, as Petrarch eom- 
})laiMed, examined cooks before permitiing them to exorcise ihoir 
cruft, bnt allovvi'd any one wdio chon'- to call himsidf a copyist. 

'i’he appointment of Clirysukirus of Byzantiiiiu to tho chair of 
(ivcelv nt l''lorenc(‘(1396) A\as a most miportaut moment. That 
I ireek Hiould be fiiuglit was much ; that it was taught at Floroncb 
made the tow'n of Dante the mother-city uf the Uonaissauco. It 

lu J'litrciicc lliat the main jiart of the prake of revuing lettem 
i.s due, as becomes ])laiji wlien XIr. Symomls uiialyses tho 
services uf various Italian towns :—“ Florence discover manu¬ 
scripts, fuimds lihraricj. leiiriis ( Sivek, Mild leud.s the movement uf 
the iiftoenth (amtiirv. N'aiiles criticizes ; ivome tTau8late.s ; .Mantua 
andFemuafurm a system of education ; \ eui(;e comiuitfl the litera¬ 
ture of the clu.s.sic'^ to tlie pret-s,’’ though the liv.4t edition of JJouicr 
was ]u‘iutcd in b'lorencc. Out of all this iudiialry, perhap.s tho 
aspect least familiar to kkighsh readers is tlio I'ducational ellort of 
\ itturiuo da Feltrc. Italian youths were never sunk in tho sloth 
and seholiUstii: stiijddily of (larganliia before he knew Ponoi-ratefl ; 
but ill Viltwino they i'uiiud I'M'ii a muro admirable iiastrueloi* tliaii 
the ideal tutor of lliiLoliiis, His life luaket: a i^iinshine in that cx- 
(?eedingl\ shady pkiee, the chapter which is c.um enu d wilh the 
abominable BeccadeUi, and the scareels IcbS di,•.gulling pedant 
Filell'o. Tin* works of the former poet deueivo, to alter Sir 
Thomas Browne, a jilace in no catalogue but that of Hell. Tho 
clmraeter uf Vitteiino is in amiahle contrast:— 

M'liolK fkMic.aled to tlie niies of ti'lii king, and iiioic mixioiis In siivaIvo iji 
tlw good I'niiic of lia .sclioliir.-^ tlum to .'^eeiiio tho iiiiiiiortiilily ol iiii'i'iituio, 
\j(loiii!o ln'fiiieiillud no writings to jjobteiily. Ilo Joed (o ii li.ile ;iriil 
111' i'k\ ''Id iia*‘ ; fcul wlien lie diLil, in 1446, it was foiiiul llial llioilla.'^tnoui 
'-(■Im'I.)!, ;iltri 4'nii)\iiig lor .so iniiin a <':irs tho ld>ei.dify ot In'. |iiiik-c1v 
)) ill on, had not aei'iinuil.'itod I'luumli money to |pny lor his levn liiiier.d. 
W'li.ittvei ho [i(.iS''(.'Sned lie bperd 111 eharity duriiac Ids Idetiuv*. tru laig (o 
the l,imliie'?s ot his liieml.-. to huiy him Avhon tload. J'Vw lives of wliii-h 
tluje miy itvord iri hirlory nio so {n-rleelly inaisoivorl hy .‘is \ iltoiiuo’,s, ; 
lew iiieii have iiioro iiolilt ieti)i/.(‘d iho idea ot living liu (lie higliesl olt|ooS 
ol iliei] .i;;e ; foAV htiAo .Miooooded m Keeping Ihein.soVvC.s .^o A\ holly 11 ie<|iotted 
by file vK'i s of the Avorld around tlieiii. 

'riiisi-'.singukir praise, e.specially when avo remember I Init. the in famous 
character uf Puli/.iaiio iiiade it ini[)()ssible for tho Medici tu leluiu 
him a.s a cuululciitial lamily tutor. 

Nut the least attvaclivo part of Mr. Symonds’s voluiuo is formed 
by the series uf portraits of disllnguislu'd scholars who are to tho 
majority of readers but tho shadows of names. One may regret 
that the large scope fjf the work niake.s it necessary that most of 
these ])orlrails should be comjmratively alight bketche.H. The idea 
recurs that .Mr. yymonda might pusbihly have produced more per¬ 
manent clt'octfi by “ Studie.s ” of the sumo diniensiona as those of 
JMr. Piiter. In this volume, for example, there is decidedly loo 
little .said about Hiovaniii Pico of Mirandola, possibly because his 
portrait has lately been drawn by luiother hand in a masterly style. 
\\ 0 would williugJy have heard imire, too, about Aldus Mauutius 
and tho AUliiio Acadoiny, though, in that direction also, M. Didot 
has forestalled research. X\’o grudge tho space occupied b\ [leople 
like - Kgidio (lanisio, and even by a favourite of Mr. Bymonds, 
and a pleasing versilier, Flauiinio. Of pleasing veriafiers the 
IJoLaiissurjco had abundance, and nothing snort of a catalogue can 
give all their nanie.s and defunct performances, which truly ‘*can 
e.vliilmate no mortal.” llamiily Mr. Symonds has found room for 
tiio last of tho Alexandrian Platonists, a man born out of due time, 
who sliould have lived in the society of which Plotinus was tho 
John.^on, and Porphyrins the too brief, but delightful, Boswell. 
Gemistos Plethon was well worth the trouble of rescuing from tho 
dii.'it of libraries and the hands of the industrious Fritz Schidtze, 
to whom Mr. Symonds owes the greater part of his facts about 
thi.B philosopher. Born at Byzantium in 1355, Gemistos was 
attracted to the Moslem Court at Adrianoplo by Missaios, a learned 
Jgav. His religious education was mixed enough to have satisfied 
the eclectic Ilebronius of SpmiJim; and, in the midst of Islam, the 
Jew taught Gemistlios ** what then passed for tho doctrines of 
Zoroaster.” The pupil became a judge at Sparta, and had leisure 
to invent an ingenious and highly absurd theosophy, of which the 
chief feature was the mixture of formal logic with the theology 
of orthodox paganism. This promising ally of the Greek Church 
was sent to the Council of Fwrence, where he found himself a 
person uf importance, and even gave Cosmo de’ Medici the first 
idea of the h mreutine Academy. -From the visit of this belated 
mystagugue Mr. Symonds deduces the Platonic influence that in<t 
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S ired the devoted Masailio Ficino, and through him Rcuchliu, 
elanchthon, and ultimately Germany and the world, 
ilumaniafn <it Jvorae is a less pleasant spectacle than humanism 
at Florence. The flower was not native to the soil; loarnJug was 


writes Heslit^ iu the JRound TahU, and the phrase has beto 
serviceable to Amory’s memory. It forms one thoeo oonvenient 
labels which are regularly nfhxed to iheir wares by secondhand 

... . , bookselliirs; and wo doubt not that many persons have bought 

an exotic • and the erudite Pope Nicholas V. surrounded hiniself i copies of John Bunch in the hope of finding that the spirit of the 
with the most abnndoutd of literary swashbucklers. The conflict 1 F’rencb humourist line retained his original vigour afier the trtms- 
of Filelfo and Poggio is as dreary as that classical duel of dirty | migration. They will be st) fur disappoihttd. lla/lilt, though often 
words which Horace has thought worth recording. At the Court an acute and vigorous, is apt to bo a very uiisale ciitic. ITe never 
of Alfonso of Arragon the entluisiasui for learning seems more allowed a peduiitic regard for uecurncy to hinder his use of an 
simple aud pleasing;— | iucisive phra-^e. The epigram in question is eh Jir.veteiistic of'the 

)l,..c«Mnnn«lfi.n.rc„«tol,«v,M.,OTd anin„ps.„rAlfo.>,V.inthr. ,- 1 u^crnpulnus and slapdash iu.hh,.d hi ivhh-h ha «.inetim«s iu- 
<lnys by rending aloud to him Curtius’s Life of jMcxiindi-r. . . . lli>» i dulgcd. Jt serves tn niurk ceitaiu peculianties of Joiia Ilnncle; 
piiiidoii for tho atiUquo assunu'd tbo romaiitir •omnion in Hint I and tho reador oi Tlazlitts e.sstvy tuny pi'ohshly tJiink that it F 

ago. When the Vi'iiotiaiiH »<out him ntirs of tlio roociitly disr.ovcrod b..iKs j fairly supported by quotations. But, in fact, the alleged 


of Jdvy, ho lecoiv 
phyMcian provout 
floni Morence by 
poi-ion him. 


the Vi'iiotiaiiH ^out him ntirs of tln^ ri-n'iitly discovered bi.iKs j fairly supported by quotations. But, i 
lecoivod it like the relie ..f a srtii.t; ma emild (he fcjirs of his , ^ 1 ,^, most superficial kind. Al 

event him from opening und readinj^ (.he MS. of Livy Im wjvnUsl j bnTumipi^t twn‘ it K-iliri-dt—u «»U 

IC by CVsino do‘ Medici, who was then Buspeettd of widiing lo humourist lioi ti s.itmst—u aUi 


\mory, to go no further, whs 
aUilomeut which umy suggest 
tho inquiry liuw thnro could bo even an apparent likciass between 
„ . .. .... X . . XX. . , him and his prototype. The answer ia that builivnicry eoiuethnca 

I'TOhihly tho most bnllmnt ond attvaotivo psgo ol this volu...,. ,s , very .loop iniight, iind, on the other hand, is sometimes 

Mr. SymomkH slmtch ol the ohameter of Lorenzo de Modtci, the ; J, 

cp.torao of his .Iff" In .1.1 other part ol tins work are the nood . prolootion, or 

nndHie bad, 8ple,ul.d .md I.tr.d as they were, ol the femalestiieo , iui.ocent.., whose absa'i-dity would nioie tlie svnipalhT. 

breu^thl so close lo(?ethor. iNowbere is the tra-ieal conu..vio.i nml the smiles, of a more sensitive aw, I{ali.WB 

«<niliicto pn.<smns worse than those id I’apa.sm on one sme , pi^mesq.te memmeni masks a most vi{ro,-ou.i iutelleet. I’oor 
and, on the other, oi a consemus lile hill of knowledpo cml | ,hen 

an.‘jjg)jt, inoi*e plainly to bu diacerncd: j uiuch of it, i.s apt to remind ua unphs'isfintly of the 

It wa.s the duty itf Itily in the linit'iith century nut to obiMidi r.-l.'vi.us , diflinous ravings of a light-Wded patient. Jtfhii Bunchy how- 
<)rcfmhlituti.mHnib.;rfy,l)ut torp.ii-.it;ttt- Ihtoiv th- .li^d-irun. , of thobo buok.^s into which wo inuY fairly dip for 

wtir.'i I'l invrt.'iKui liml i(, inmlit wi-l Il-ivl* .'.tt'ii,L*d fveu tu ptunot.s .t-s i ’ t x Ji i rx .i __ s :'i •* - 4 .i,a 

«l„„.KhKl.a'..mv„..i,U,UJI.v,-«i;.a,„retl,.,a a Ca.a.liue 'fl„ ,..|e.-e il.e . mnnsemeiit at odd hoars. It is pleasant to piek it up in the 

pviiuii’ wlm ill In') dwm per^tm ooiiiiuii'd all a(.coin[ili>>hinciit:, v\lni knew liy j wimlow ot an oJd-l.ashioncd couiitry^ uin or in a spare hair-hour in 

.Mjanpatliy and cuniisid huw lo .stnmilatV lln' t^ciinn of iniMi soporior to him- !doin(3 dusty library. “.It is unuatnml to Iftugh at a natural/' Sflys 

.M‘lt in 'pcdnl ait.'i .and .sfitniis, wli't ipi-nt Im f.iiiiiiK- buislily on works of Fuller. “ ILiw can the object of thy pity bo tho subjoct of tny 


public U'^efultifsB, who.so piiluce forincil (he riill) ing-itoint of wit iiiul lo:ii n 
in;:, whose council clnimbfr was the school .if sliiic-.int'ii, wlio c\pic,sic<l hi'' 
iv)d,c in every wunl undcvciy act, in his victs and his virtuos, hisvinin’s .<'nl 
gcncrouii deeds, cannot ho l.urly )iiili;cd liy an ab'tiaft Kinndanl of ropiddi- 
c.iii morality. It is ncvcrlludciS true lh:it Lorcii/o entccljlt'd ami onsh-ivcil 
flnroucc. At hits death ho left In r .socially moio dissolute, poJitifillv | 
vvoiiker, iiitcllcctuully more like hmisi lC, Ih.-m he hail I'ound her. Kclinl 
not the;in*Htiies3 to ri.se ahove the npint of his ccnLiiiy, or to make himself 
the I’eiicifsinstead ol tlie risisti.itiis of In', rcpuhlic. In other woidv he , 
vas .nlequate, not aiipeiior, to liemiih.-anee It.ilv. 1 

It is iuipossiblo to follow .ill the story of declining power, of ; 
Wf'iilmosa shovvn in tlie frigid Chri.stinn jioctry of f^.iuinv/./.Mru and . 

N’ldii, no IcH.s than in tho shiHneles.sutv.'i uf Frucastoro. There lire j 
mouieiits when one inclined to think that, fi»r the author of a ' 
popular work, .Mr. .Synionds goes too luinutcly into the morbid i 
pathology of tho Keuai.sbauce. J1 is book is not h> .'n> mc.inssuitable | 
to b« given as a scliool prize. No account of the period cun be us i 
complete iis this is which omits that inoihul and rejuignaut ^l^pL’Ct. , 

No L'lnglish writer certainly hn.'< set Ibrtli so nlainly the caiiei's of ' 

1 ho decadence of Italy, tho aFsorptioii and exuaubtion of the force [ .. 

that should liavo made hem nation, in pleasure, vice, and study, I 
ulwaiys voluptuous, often viciouH. None has pre.sented so fair a ' 
yuslitication of S.avonavola as the Irunslalor of Loren/os Ournival 
JLymn. It would he huid to match the completeness and appro¬ 
priateness of tKo picture of Home’s punishment iu 1527. J’lio 
iSpaniaids came upon the rich niul learned city, upon the studeiita 
and delicate livers, with the ruthless cruelty of Oriental conquerors. 

In Mr. Symouds'.b abstract of Valeiiauo's dialogue I)e Litnaiorvm 


na.slimo?” I’erhaps tho aphorism .should protect poor Amory; 
but wo may console ourselves by remembering that our laughter 
can do no harm; ho has been dead n long time, and hie ghost i* 
beyond tho leach of ridiculo. 

Of Amorv tj life little is known. He wok tho eon of Councillor 
Amory, who was Secrelury for tho forfeited e.statc.i iji Ireland 
under William III. Tho author was living iu London about 
the middle of tlie Insrt century, lie published the “ Momoira of 
Certain Ludics ’ iu 1755, and the two volumes o{ John Bunch 
in 1756 and 1766. The Inst l.^kes th<‘ form of an auto- 
hiograpliicjil novel, and probably centaiins some vaguo rcfevonco 
to tlie IsU of his own life. In the “Memoirs” he promised 
to give some account of Svvifl, wilh wlioin ho professes to nave hnd 
much communication, aijd litre and tiuro he makes roferenceft to 
some minor celehritie.s of the day, e.^peciilly to Tolaiid and iVipc'.i 
enemy, <-iirll, which would be cm-ious if we couhl bo iu the least 
confident of their aiitheiitieity. Fiction and laet, however, ar© 
blemled—if indeed there i3 any siihstratiim uf fact—too oddly to 
us in nliicing any dependence upon these fitnteruonts. 
j Meanwhile, if the facts of xVmorv’.s life are obscure, hifl character 
is sullieieuti} leve.ilcit in his writings. 

Tlio (qifuing of John Hunch intruiliicps us to Amory at Oxford, 
studying pliilu.^'ophy, histuiy, mathematics, and tho Oorniau tluto. 
Olio line day be btarla before' .sunrifiiv on u shooting expedition, and, 
finding liimsoll' hungry about nino in the morning, he spies ft 
beautiful nnm.Mon, to wliich ho imnmdiatoly proceeds, having by 


iij lui. nviiiuijuij .D uuBiiiietUL v .'ueiiiiuo a uunuv^ue j.jt' juari luui uin . . . , . . ... • 1 1 • i*/. -r '^xl 

r..M«V«7c,wo«-cmU.madofAxHyrimt,,,rofTuH^^ 1 ."“y/'’ ■* i'“'{;!l«« « "•» nsk of hi. life. In^o 

“ WUiitoToriioions seeds had teenaownin <t vonemUo pcmleniaii and hia daughter. ^ 

llalv hy the humanists, had hU,.^«..iied and hotnefiuil in K.mi..; My „1 ...yiiiieite teauty, appmra, aurroimded 

and'thile tho Notneeie of pride utid inacdetice, and g„dle>»nes8 of I » »«»>]*"' 

evil living, fell upon them‘liho a b.,lt fr.m. heave..'; ’ The Kick I Uie lovely lit.mid A.i.d~»ueh vsastdie kdjr’a 

of Kome is a dramatic dfnoucmcut of what was, as we have said, 

■one long tragedy—the recovery of freedom of tlie human spirit, at 
^ho hands of men w'liose owm spirits were somehow often ruined 
and degmded in tho ctVort of emancipation. 

Mr. JSymond.s’s volume is perhaps even more successful iu its 
•on'oet as II whole than iu tlie treatment of details. He has 
had often to repeat what was generally known, and he 
has overcome the natural disinclinaii<lti to that iiusk. Ilia 
style, wo venture to think, is improved by tho absence of liighl^ 
wrought and somewhat declamatory passages. Everywhere it is 
perfectly clour, and unfavourable cnticis-m must limit it.self to 
noting the too frequent uso of well-worn ligums. The torch of tho 
lampadephoria might have been loll unlit, the swim need not have 
chanted once luoru the death-aong of classic poetry. Excellent na 
it i.s by itself ns an addition to general culture, tho volume will 
probably gain when road in its proper place, in connexion wit h tho 
author's works on Italian art and Italian literature. We are the 
tnther inclined to this opinion because tho full merit of IVie 
Bmviil of Learning liardly disclosed itself till we had finished 
tho last page, and looked back on the whole argument of the 
^a-iticisra, which forms a well-propm-tioDed work of literary art. 


JOHN liUXCLE.* 

^ rilllE soul of Francis Rabelais passed into John Amorv, tho 
JL author of the life and adventures of John Ikncle.*^' So 


* Tht Life of John SunclefEMO. avda. Loiidoni 1766, 

ax_iJ.. Lit"* 0——# -C. xa 


JfJmoirt concerning the 
Londun. 1769. 


Liven of Snverot ladicn of Great Britain. 


name—pve» 

Bunclo a delicious breakl'ast, with “ fine ci-eam an^ extraordinary 
bread nud butter.” Her father retires, and ho immediately infornfa 
the lady tiuit he bclicvc.s himself to be in love with her. She 
replies by deprecating idle ciniphmeiit, and instantly asks his 
opinion as to tho origin of the Hebrew language. Tho philosophical 
discussion which ensued is fully reported, and in tho evening the ex- 
citableBunclo makcija second declaration of love. “Charmingangel, 
ho says, “ the beauties of your mind have inspinjd me with a 
passion that luii.st increa.-o evciy timo T behold the harmony of 
your face, and, by the powers diviut?, I wwwvr to love you ttf long 
os heaven shall permit me lo brcfttho the vital air.” Mias Noel 
delicately evado-s the subject by a discussion as to the history of 
the confusion of tongues, and Hutchinson’s theories upon dialects 
of Hebrew. Such is her eloquence that, when slio ccasesi Bunclo 
snatches tho beauty to bi.s ann.s, and imprints half-a-dozen kisses 
on her balmy mouth. This, lio says, gave “very great offence”; 
but she forgives him, and be sings o song about “ Almighty love’s 
resi.stloss rage.” It is not surprising that Buucle is s«)on engaged 
lo his Unmet; but we are a little taken aback when, in the very 
next page, Miss Noel dies of the small-pox. 

Our aurpriso, however, is due to our ignorance of the amasing 
vivacity of Mr. Buncle's character. We soon become accustomed 
to such events. The performance is repeated no less than seven 
times in the course of tho two volumes. To stumble upon a ^e 
^untry house, to find in it a lad}P of exquisite beauty and amazing 
intellectual accomplishments, to marry iier offhand, and bury her 
iu the next page, is Buncle's regular practice. He tinishe.? his career 
aa soon as he oe^ins it. Ho goes to see a certain Dr, StAiovil, who 
hfts a lovely wife. On his entering the room, Dr. Stainvil gives 
him a lecture on the use of the Spanish fly. As the lecture ended, 
the Doctor “ dropt dovm dead at' once. A nirefaction in his 
stomach, by the neat and fbrmeintation of what he liad taken the 
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night htjfore at stippe?, duatroyed him ” ButipIu, alter indulging m 
boiae rettoolioitR upon Biahop a iht urv ol the hle« p ot tlie soul 
after death, mforrufl Mrs Stuiiivil of lui huahauds death Alter 
a “ decent tribute of U to Ina im luoi y —due, as it i» observed, 
to a man ■srho hlHllott hrr ill Ijh puipLily -the widow sent lui 
Bunclo uoxi moinin^ ai d |K]k>ikI to ii iwn him U iip:ri*i s and 
the booli lain cs him p s d (| a wiii who mnUa him hippier 
than luj had 11 l’- h cn h i \lii h must miouut tj i kduitv 
ittconcenably yu tt j'd* I Wi. tui onl> hope tint it luaUd 

longer t u in hi j n m > i u i uu 1 1 h ])pi lo^s 
littucli , I \ it lliit ’ 1 1 1 J lijiiv )j( I liith) siiipu III it his 

facility Jiuionn^ li 1 pii’^i i» cm lusuiU tlml it is im- 
poshibli ohi II L V I 1 i ) will iinmt b a liNiturwoi in * 

Wluu ■-h( i*. oj i ill id i no mj t to do wi b ilu will 1 llun 

il sla hulln (I h^,ku nt il id Mui(0\i.r, at- la n pi ’ ihl) 
'‘bn jitliinglliM ])il ii\ III ot pindi e, iitl \m uld hi “ilii Vnd, 
lunlly, as Ihute' )i I h t Im 1 ithm h I'^tslo foi Ini i li_i ni'^ pt u- 
liurihos, ind had n tli n,, to d<pi.iul upon but hi ii lu li\, he 
thought i( DU ‘■iiylo ‘ gun the luniit <1 lln iu i i i h ><»m -■ 
woman who cimo m liis w u, alli i h liul biiiu I i wi It is 
not to Ik* Puppi d Inwoitr, that lu did n l ln_l In-^ i t 1 

lusflifl On f I d nil ol om ol liswni** tisvli ni li li liili - 

duoed him*- ll in 1 pcsni p^ihsMil ui]\ |iu[]u 
and iiw 1,1111^ h t' lu hi ' \ I 1 i b i a 1 Id 

feen liii- lu* m 1 < n In'- wjUi In isis Inil Jiih I 

ho wiaki li.\u il ui ,_ut ha I 1 i < i i Hi i i j 
3U Old( 1 lo 1 1^ t d ]U II 1 j 111 1 Jl III t \ ii 1 ih I 
pUci Jlis I i\ ]j' I’i n i’ll 11 I t I I 1 IL 

iim I/'ll) nd w tl \ il 111". 1 il I il Ju O I , 

will) di liK \ 1 111 ‘lu ' ‘ il it i \ n )i s 0 ( 1 IL 1 

bi twi tn il Min 11 >’ I i ii,! t li i d i' i' in dm 1 in il 11 >t 

Icll ml) t’li I lI ,.li II I tl I bs 1 < di mk I t tl li t 

gllKi StV n Jl ' Iw us 111 1 I two p] L 

oneijom at i h i i liii i u iili h’ wnu tb lu »1 1 ut L 

both In^ I < sliil , 111 »ili llu i ] il un 11 LI 1al si i i 

sibli'lind I pi** n I dll 111 11 t 111 lu )l til In h pirns 

of llio di\ \s h wi Hi ipiHi Uoiiu, 111 V ^ ^i ui us wit’i 
moiu *3 ''H I'll ill i ot I ))iiii nllii liis o d {11 it s i is n 
piuiiui 1 1)1 1 ihr* II ic^ fl Lliiiuii laiml lins ii i wul 

enou_,h ii luuii 11 lu c mm n^iils^i d dl lu 

tliuuwiiuis lu hul {.smi i ly In^ \l il wi\ Ih i m ili i k 
fiuadiy Tid ii ni lit \ ilh i ^ nly ill ml 1 i [t tli I 11 I 

litd on hi I us, mi i , al si iln^s, ind i i ii i 1 i j 
huniod ion ih ]>n inh tli ^ l)i wi it i i i nd i i u 
diwnhiftb Il w >soU\\ ill d by In jilil i tl ii 

lidiiig out 1 1 a lu h nil lu I ipt Ins h i i iiti iii 'itiul [i u 

ami \v(is 0 iH nt M > om n 'ii r, ml i d i u i i I ‘ 1 i a \ 

tut, lie dd M\lii Ml nj> (iiliisi ^ n) l tin tint Ml j 

I l Ul i>l } to ll s 111 )l ll \\ II I f u 
It iiiui h SI d tl t wi h ivl j on i u w y 1 1 ) i 1 1\ 1 It 7> 

nil pan itMiil i 1 lu t is lU 1 td s uu ll n < in nitu n 

in tb oil ni I si i 1 1 I ihiir Innkmg mliiniiMi'’ Imt 
11 j( sin^iiln I iinliv li ii s up n w i Ii HnuK i Kv y n kiiv 
hw iiupiL j id Lt 11 i nliin I tiiu Hill s lit : I s b ulilil 
woMunmlii pi * ^iijiilis On ,]nt u r )iu 1 iiiidh 
h< v\ ilk \ ) h Ins 1 nl ( ilm^Biiili i li ni ulio , nl ii 

llu iiinLin lui libi i\ Niomis i ki t ii 1 luii i nn t x d sk 
Alims iipi I'll!!, Tim lui touwi lji i I Inil ll m i | 

It had, IS hi ihii\i , ihlii! i lU I m h mu 1 , i I lli 
lUOTi S) i it ll nd , M jiid i fcti Hul ] lu h ii] ii wIiilIiai 
liisi nbtd ll 11(1 ilH i lu i s up 11 Ll I’l ’ In 1 ui nl 11 

rtJlntioii nu-ht hi ii s lulwilli ut i lu Ii nn oi pi mu 1 1 11 i\ \ i 
Aleditilioi s < 1 i'' lu^nmoiifc- Ih v i m l’ idii i> I I il 
convention ll ( t nli-ttuluiy ilut j , ii \ i ilhu 111 ulUo le 

canisuuied in ii} ipunliU Oi luhm tmiJ lu w \ , tin is * | 

much in />«)!(/f tint tiny out win oj ui 1th luek it i uuUnu 
would bo fai 11101 « liuily t» Ihmk Ihu 1 hul iIiiul d up m a 
XUiUinan rmtisiothii i ihiplii it 1 ih In Ilu wildci put 
ol 1 iiglauil a liuiitln il y urn ^) wi le lull, il wi in i\ tin 1 Jo!n 
J/oifJt/, of \u\ i^u’m msiitutni)'. in Hu iiiinti \alh\>ot 
Yoiltshiic tin lu w ll m nil Hill mmtus wniih wu ih all lill- 
waybetwduthoilnu 111 ( iHiolim m\i JiLiiii 1th modiniso(uhslu 
bodiM. One (.oiisiui 1 ol im u, mot i i ol wonun, nul i Hurl jl j 
jiiaified liJU Oci minillv, >o i Imniil is lo li 1 ii li | 
living in a “wild mil iKiiLi'ul (id Ihimh ilw i) I 

BjHjlla the word) Ikimits, u onl s, ami nuns, i( ilu v ue si> | 
to be ckUhI, Ml ipJ«« in this umukable <iii mnsi uv.e, 
tliflt they IniMi b( I n (ouMitod lo Hnil iiiiinm linn the iiins 
^ of the Ivoi iiHi 01 J ri IjsIi Oliuidu , md tiln ijitiomo 
Jilensun^ in i Npnniuling tin ir m ws vit pU H K i^th m Ilu slyh ot 
the mrdifutiou duct v icd in H o kLkluUis lumd \uiojy, in i ict, | 
aiuustihiM sil Itliokftol ( huhb and liluui li till Imii- | 
wK, liku inu ll a ‘ ( hn i in d ist ’, a id it w mid uppe n HuiL Ins 1 
branie 1)ul bitn inaLli d soilkmd likotlusi ot Win ion oi p n 
mad WioK 1 J ill llio coinso ot his ic illv ♦\tni m th o’ igii xl 
lieadinp, thou di wo nul mt iiinuiio wluiiui th unliu'-', nid 
the stiujl^y uu to boic^ lull dus iii.iiiv c it>t c ■U'-e and (lu 1 1 ^lu- 
Jhow bis vviMS Id L Ihe nKuibti'»of tlu "t nviur co ninuuilu s, i e 
ftUaidonl X 1 ituiius , tin) couiposi dcmUc pi im is and u ]oicii ^ 
Awiory by then i nuwkdgoot lUluew and limn limiluuil} with 
ih& leligiou ol Natuu Ouo youjg hiJy ui tHo “ Ah moirb, ol the 
early ogoof ole\<n, prove* to bun tin# reality ot space aad time, 
itnd ahowa thr UmiiDg ol her arguments upon 1hi u pnot i pioot ot 
tlie mi%o£ God. ?hoso of iipei jtnia aio orpiall) lutilligent, 
ImidBa bftyjffg ac(]|aii'ed \iut Ituowledge ol Hebrew, EnghaU 


Irterahno, inathonoatics, and natural history. It may bo remarkedr 

10 p losing, th it Vmory is amongst the eiuliost and meet ardent 
devotees ol woman’s njhtB, and tho perfect intolloctual equality of 
the hcveft, lhaui,]j wo leni that his authmity will not bo of much 
senioH to mod in advocates ot those doetiuus 

Hdio tlnolo-rii'il liicuhntions whif h till so huge a pftit of/oAa 
linmh me not is miv bo giusie*d, very lively i(*aduig But hi& 
luimnuml (s liivo a luliiiu moidintal inbustot nnothu kind. 
They an icd, is wo hue sml, in tho wild soliui> ol the 
\oitli ol I I hnd mil \uur> niudit clanu with soiru pi lusi- 
bililv t) bj am iit the limt din ovt'ui*. ol the bixiilns i tiio 
J iiJiliHi 1 ikos ]ln wiiiikniigs liu (diii llv in the wild distiut ol 
Siuiuiuui on th b Ildus M A\ i stnioii huid, Yorltshiu, aid 
Dn I LI J III tills u tbit Some piopln hold tho Ttile oi 

11 1 t’u Jimst punt nl \ii\\ la indmd ’ Hh piais. Usd 

iji idy h 1 1 sun^ bv a Ih Da'toii in n. dLSfiiptivu po nn 

but Ihiiul I tell IS as still ijvi H b iiutiful “ the lake, the bi loke, 
Hu hill d till I of till ini uiiluii^ m unit iiiH, and the tuneful 
jLllst)t wiitu t) which wi* I nmi ni W oBtiuouland ’ In all tho 

AM lid, Il n * lu* kno vs Tl) ni lu gloinuis ruuil scent, and lie hx» 

1 < ) in 111 ll 1 hit lid N )iH» and S uiih, than most men living 
I n>M 1 1 V Hu Its I Lipt n il smuiy lu in tli tl (pie r st \ lo 
ol stilti I'■(utnni nr ll in i li ii u ti nslio ot liis tuiii, ind hu^lileno I 
in In'. (Jl u bv Hk lb 111 litx whiih ui^^isls Hu dibtuibiu* m- 
lluuKcsol i dis >uli u (I liuijii lie linds 111 if((‘'Sibk pi.iks, 1 itiur 
H 111 Si v\ 1 1101 (Hill Iilns h luN to hap lumi iolK toiixk i( 
Hi p< 111 + Ins n (1 d iwii < lills whii h no huniui i lot has uu hed 
b Ut III 111! I IniuMlI hi uiuiL I in by tslnpLiul jus ( nl s, tiiul 

I ti|isuil\ by liii iiiuuim i i ig op(uiijf.s thioujli tlio rooks liom 

wliicli IiR ( iuig(S upui tlu tilt ll mil ibitaiiis of thn 1) ilv 
Linvtuts ui I t unliv liai (s baliw, jis m oiii diis a tixvLlki 

ini^hliii i pu VI mslv uiu V, ll Ik I pii s up Hio Vl[lie* i hi 

d vMi ml ) 1 ip 'swxlliws be L ll k> ul di3 iwis iniivilIoiH 
cut I (hi 111) IS in tlu nu III Inn I h n i } pir nil} a \ i,.ii 
1 1 ll 11 t ) ! ll t in ill tins 1 111 I Llluti i i i id lil i 1h u k 

a uu i uu 1 vsli > b IB ) I lu \ tj tlu wildu \oik-^lu hil •* 

i 1 1 \ 1 in 1 Ul o it 111 '•m III 1 L i\i ml ‘ [oti (liii i U usiic 
Lllll ll Ul I ui llsllll' i>U Hu V U I ) UlO” Ilk tiu 1 lit I S 

lliuit) It iu tuun ill \\’ii] Mu i’ll A hjs \S XU I urn 

I \ 1 nil I s iny i i i 1 \\n I > ic u il i \ c i i t 

\n IV 111 1 1) K k H i 1 u I a 1 1 i uli i 1ml villi n f v u 

it I 1 i ] uti mil I ml ll Ul I I V II will b u i i I > 

|u 1 H i tl It 1 ( ill I H< 11 s colli 11 tho I IV ( 
V nl I lies riiu t Mill ill lilil V I \nUjuiti( , ih lu( 
in < 1 ^ liin , 11 1 Ml in ut ■. i 1 \H I)’ i\ di ii i 

( 111 1 st 111 I 1 1 J Jl i 11 1 1 I \ i M 1 h 1 ( ! 1 1 'i 111 1 

J) \M kl t\ V 1) I mi] ll K Jl i s n Hu W i tn i! 

Hu < i k L 1 ivli ll Divin w Lh I \ 11 iv it Mi pu ilj i ’ 
Ojuiii 1 1 1 tn 1 ) ( nil ms 1 I \i 1 ii is in I a i \ 

I b 0} \i ms Uu 1 1 s in uli ii d tiLi to li c\ h ii 

I VI t iiic oil ulk ol \ni ly b im nl the ‘ t ibh 1 Jm-' pic- 

Jj 1 1 1 1 tlu ( Ul I volii 1 I u q 1 iiMv nj iL d on vv li Ulvu lo 
til c utuits 

\\k ln\ 111 Hut \iuu\ bi 111 VIS bvi iiHy dis ml u d, 

\\ ] i\i liil till doiil till) I il\ mt -,i: 1 lU I till I 1 ILU ( u pi ti¬ 
ll 11 1 MuilIl m nil Ilk, wlio vs imluikilv, uit il in 

1 ml ll will mil wliiiliiur wi uU i i u d p ustlv Hu sum 
i 11 i\tu L (f tlu )lugy w h mu i iv in i A hulistu, 

y y whu i |u ii i li inu iii th il lu 1 i bin Hu liuo ol in it 

V 1! I 1 \t lh iitiui ml IS p )*■ i { 1 tlu only luii i liilo- 

I liv i'. 1 t, wi supih , a i 111 ] 111 lllll 11 n Ul mill yvhoiae 

ml ll cU in jiul t V i ng on I i \u^ j| ‘'iiutv <>tii m i tim 

V u I s I uliuilii Hum jun ms ii a uu t 1\ dulmpiiishmg 
Hu bud I ll i^cn uuliiului s I uh i lu in too'c to Uuyvn- 

II liinisi ll ysith s'l iw at I di 1 1 lung liiiu li to b an cinpuoi on 
[ i lip t, th y luld limit Ml sun me ugh hi pin tied pui]i 

lh y lull (d bau il hi coimmttcl a iimubi, lud publi lud Li'* 
lu 1 s iJ lusmmutco] Hu litu uy m-.ti 1 1 ol the homiudil icmn 
I It ll 1 1 till i liuiLiuy ol W( ikm 3.S lh it wt owe the life (f John 
I HvihI , i bi k yyliidi iiuvxiiliys would have Iillii dutui tiun 
j ( obi y Ilitili, ,111010 111 l},siippiLSn dbv tho Lite ol rd Inis 
Ml Huj V, iiuUtd, it yviiinfd 1 c, tin i 1 1 siy th d we hiiM. ‘*1101 h dul 
mm ai^cvuiour muiunnwiu llm ti nL-w iisUoal ul uspLC 
Ululity int.liidol tbi nut ml ai ick, aid tint a iiiocuin \iuoi\ 
v\ uld will books MiuHl) iibsiiid m uibatmu, though with leu 
Kiipiilitixi (.curitucil} 


Ivl M\0\ I OIK lATI'i* 

ri'IXXO yeim ago Mr Miuu I, one ot the pioft s'^cni* in the T“,iiv0i- 
-i- sity ol M Bi tci'-bui,'-, Mbit d India (or the pmpuftO ol collect¬ 
ing Ou at 1 Ho hafl not jet given lo the woild a lull 

lu k uiiL 01 cithei las tixy Is i hu aupasiHons But while in 
Ivimuoii md (luiliwal, yvlnie lio ajicnt tliioo months, bo made a 
(oil dion of poj Ilia til *4 and k„( iids, and ol thm lio has now 
pubishLcl i kus nu liHUslauut Ol thatpiauusqiio flimali>im 
lugi n lie auc iks in tciins ol bi;.li adimrxtion, coTtiptu! g U yvith 
•jvvit/i Hand, but hiidiug it still niou btauUlul 1 lom Ahuoia to 
, '':iau,^iu, and thuico onw ads tor a cotisidoiable dtataiico, ho tin- 
vcllcd on lo d, and vv,u» delighted by tho Ixjiwty of thceceiiei y, the 
oxcdlenco of at least a part oi the loxd, and indeed by evuj tlimg 

• Indi/etkhifffi ^kazh 1 (emttltUf [Indian J’ales and Ugcoda Lolloctod 
In Kiium am iSje^ bj <) 1* Miiuut] bL Istciibuig 1877 
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laXlS’S'COMMENTARY ON CATULLUS.* 

rpo the comparatively flew who know how much room there hae 
-i- hitherto heen for a thorough coimuenlary on Oalulliis, and 
how little proportionate to hie merit as a poet has heon the 
labour beetowed iipou him, we need offer no excuse for haviug 
taken eoui© time Injluro attempting to j)ronounee upon the im¬ 
portant work of Mr. Kohinbon Jillis. SVo might say the crown¬ 
ing work; for, not to jineulc of the little vidumo iu which, yeav.s 
Ago, he pointed out llie arithmeiical system which regulated 
the metrical Rnangemuiits of Catullus’s veitiHcation, and of 
his translation (iu 1871) in the moires of the original—which, 
if it did not always please the ear, at any rate interprcicd 
every pwra, strophe, and line in a prohahle and convmcing 
mauritu’—Mr. I'illib publish“d in 1867 Lis reconstitution of tlic. text, 
to which is now added a paralhd volume of conimeiilary, tlie result 
of at least ten years' uuvswu'icd and wull-diivcted labour, lie has 
now don(i all that scholai^hip can do towards restoring ('iitiillus 
to the favom* as a Latin cliisaic which ho enjoyed till the begin¬ 
ning of the present century ; .since w-hich time nothing gicat had 
been attempted until Lachujanri’s edition of the text, iu 1823, 
began a new ora lor those who had acfpiiesred in tlie .slender 
furniture of iJoeriug, though the seveiilecuth and eiglitoenlh 
centuries had been ridi in coniinontarics of various degree.s of 
value. J'erliaps u imritauic desire to h.anish (!a1nJlu.'''8 pocliy 
fixmi education on account of its too frcqtioritJy rcllceling the 
vicious BentinitTits of his ago and bociety had soujothing to 
«lo with Masj and the saju»! feeding douhth'-- still exists to 
some extent. Vet it is undeniable that there is a vast deal 
of true and even pure poetry in the l^rLst of’N’erona, iVom whom 
(as Mr. Ellia tliows) our 'i’ennysons and Jlrownings, as well as 
Shakspeare and lieu .Lmson, havo transferred many beauties; 
while, as a study of language, composition, and “inimitable 
.spontaneity” of dicticn, tlio pr)t*m.s are invaluable. As to 
Mr. Kllis s work upon them, it is difficult to characterize it con¬ 
cisely ; one cannot explain in a few words how he has managed 
to cdueidato in detail each verso of each poem, and to weld them 
into a consistent whuh.*. Exctdlent use has been made of the 
Q%utsimu‘fi CtJluUmiff'- of L. Scliwuljc, rovicwi-d many years agt> 
iu these columns, as also of the recent adiuirahle .study of M. 
Count on Catullufs; and it is a pn^at advantage to this Commen¬ 
tary that it has had llio help, as to text and iutei pretatiou, of the 
eminent editor of Liicreiins, Mr. Munro, some of Avhose notes and 
illustrations have apiieiired ii\ Xha Joiinial of Clawol and ISmred 
Philology, We aro mislakeu if this ComnuMit'ir^ .s not destined 
to rank with that wriU'i's opm minjnum of Luen'tius, and one or 
two other modern editions of laitin classics, a.s works essential fur 
the Latin scholar to nniHter, 

Mr. J’lliis's “ Prolegomena ’’ leiniiid us that the works of his 
author only e.-AO.aped ex tiiielion by the discovery of a single imperfect 
copy at the beginning of the fourteenth ceuLury, which wa.s iho 
parent of all onr extant INISS. Although Catullus was fnun iho first 
acceptcil by iiis literary eonleiiiportiric.s — c.g. Cornelius A^epos 
and Cicero--'fpiotcd by hi.s greatest literary successors, and long 
popular among hie countrymen, lie vv.as for centuries wholly 
unknown. As ^Ir. l'dJi.s nole.s, lii.-i book was “read and read 
through" at Home in Martial's day, and long after the Satires of 
ll<»rai-.e, whoso odes and epodes Jitl not supplant his lyrics, had 
driviMi Jjuciliud from the held. The elder Uliny quoted him and 
claimed him as a countrvm.in ; the younger was hi.s diligent 
student and constant readiu*, as also was liuintilian, whilst he is 
relorivd to by 8eneca,,Iuveijal, und Maitial. The lust-named poet 
has loft a line (xiv. 193) which couples two neighbouring towns of 
Cisalpine Caul, Voronu and Mantua, with “ tlie two jiocts who 
rospecUvely roprosent. the liighest point of Homan imagination in 
tho Cicovonian and Augustan nge.s, CatulUis and V'lrgir'; and 
Mr. Kills has not failed to reiuaik this coincidence, as well as tho 
action ou tho age just preceding Catullus of Creek iiillueiicea 
tending to an increased fooling f(»r literary perfection, llis 
hondecfisyllables, pure lanihies, scazons und glyconics, are, as we 
can aatisly ourfselves in ibo case of the lirtt hy comparison, perfect 
bv the bide of his severer and less finished coutemi)orarie.s, though 
hi4 supphics and hexiimciers are hardly so happy, and his elegiacs 
are ahmwt rude; not allogethev, it would seem, without some part 
of tho fault attaching to the Greek modcla. Mr. Ellis’s criticism.s 
on Oatullus's dictiou aro as true and weighty as those on metre, 
Hiid ho distinguishes < ho poet’s debt to tho Alexandrian writers in 
' a rai’c prccibion and perfection of funu, while he was entirely free 
from their pedantry and sentimentalism. iSoiuo of his own peculi- 
tuitivH are (i) alight vuiialiona of everyday expre&3ion.s; (2j quasi- 
iidoption or prose phrases; (3) rapid change of person; (4) fond- 
noss for cliiuinulives; (5) recurrence oi the same phrase in 
following lines; (6) a liking for popular words, though his ijatiu 
is ever pure and utiurcliaic. liffshort, Catullus’s genius is essenti¬ 
ally Homan in it.s biinple unan'ected speech and republican spirit of 
fiXiedom, and it U in him alone of Roman poets that “ nature 
and art hlcud so happily that w'e lose sight of either in the per¬ 
fection of the whole rosulfc.” 

Those pages of the rrolcgomcna which discuss tho chronology of 
the poet's life and works strike us as having been moat carefully 
j^pared, though it may he doubted whether the preference for 
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tho prmnomen of Quintus Vests upon eulBclent authority to dis* 
lace *Jeromo'B oasertioo •that it was Gaius; and Jerome eeoins to 
ave been right also as to the fact of his age at death being thirty, 
though not in the dates of his birth and death, which wore 
doubtless 84. and 54 n.c. On one vexed que.'»tion, the ideuUllcation 
of Lcsbia with tho famous or infamous Clodia of Cicero’s oration, 
klr. J'lllis seems to have gone further to decide the matter in the 
allii'iiiutive tiian any of his predecensor.'*, and ho lias brought many 
of tlie later epigrams to bear on tho controversy. Hut we 
must pvoecM'd to the Commentary proper. The tiret poem, 
ai.ldrc.'jscd to Cornelius Nopos, the editor is inclined to regard 
ns a dedication only of the poel'fl shorter and lighter lyrics, 
and ih)t of tho whole mass of poems in various metres, to 
which the term “ likdlus ’’ would be inappropriate. As the whole 
collection may naturally fall into three Bections—the shorter 
lyrical, the longer, and the epigmms—it is at least plautiblo 
that the poem “Qiioi doiio lepidum, &c.,’’ refers only to the 
first hatch, whilst the Iragnient XIV. B, “ Siqui forte nieanim 
incptiaiaim,'’ may have been part of another prologue, and tho 
puem to Ortaliis, c. I.(XV,, a sort of di'dication of the volume of 
elegies. It is true that this theory contradicts the consensus of 
opinion and iho sanelion of IJeiitloy, but it is not without reason 
on its side. As to the idenlity of yrmi-r vvilh our sparrow, 
lu'uardod hy Do Qiiincey in his selections (viii. 82), Nlr. J'lllis 
disposes of Uiu {(iieslitm by the evidence of IJernardinus Kcaliims. 
in the hixlcentli century, that it was then the fashion of Italian 
ladies of rank to lo’ep pet sparrows, as, according to Mr. Browning, 
is tho ca.se still. In dealing vvilh the lieautiful linos to his pinnace, 
Mr. J'lllis lias had the advantage of Mr. Munro’s analysis of the 
poem in tho Vtmdn idge ,hmnud of Pdluation^ though not alvYfiy.s^ 
agreeing with him. In v. 15, wiiero it is made to say that 
1 ’Itim.'i ex originc 

Tuo xtclivse in eaeuniirK', 

and whore NIr. ]\runro interprets tlie three first words, “ From her 
earlii'st hirtlitimo," there is some weight in Mr. Ellis's objection that 
thi>^ .jcnse falls short of that which the wordscunvev —iiumel) ,“fruiij 
llu! fiirllie^l point to which .she can trace her orig-in/.e. jiot 
ihsi ( tiding from the moment of birth, but naci'iiding hy gradation>> of 
memory from the present to the germ of true existence. In llii^ 
.sense he ciU;s Corn. Nepos, yl/l. J, “ I’oniponiiis .Xttieus ab origine 
ultima .stiipis Rumame gener.ilus,” where ultima origins 111. .111 
ratlier curliest slock than earliest birthtime. In tho .same pot rn, 
at. 19-21, tho lines— 

Lji'VH ^^vo il.'Xfrrn 
Voeiiret iitruniqin' .lu[iil‘‘r 

Siimil .sfc'UinliH im-ulis'ict jn 

are well Irnnsl.ated and explained:—As the breeze summoned 
her right or Ief(, or n, favouring gate fell on both lier sheets at 
once.’’ “ The jaeht boie her on saJely through all weathers, as’ 
well when the wind blew only on one .side, reipiiring the sail to bo 
sliifteil accordingly, a.s when it fell Iroin behind, evenly on both 
extremitie.s of the sail, and was, therefore, strictly speaking, 
‘ seeundn''.' '*’ Tlu' u.se of “ voearet,” apjdicd to a shifting wind, i» 
objected to by Lacliimuin and Mnnro; but laicbnuinu’s “ vagant" 
for I'ora/rt is, .'is JTlis si-es, loo archaic to bo f’atuUian. In the 
fifth noein, to Lesl>ia (Vivamiis, mea Le.sbia, &c.), an illustration is 
aH'orded of mic of Catullus’s charactori.dics in v. 3, where the first 
two word.8, “ omnes unins, ’ einpha.si:.o the otherwise commonplaec 
“iis.si.s je.stimare. ’ lu viii. 14, another Lesbian poem, a very pro¬ 
saic and commonplace form, on the model of “uullus dixeris, 
nnllus moueas,” Ac., “ cum rogaheri.s nulla,” “when you shall not 
he asked for at nil,' is displaced from tho text by Mr. Ellis's approval 
of Statius’s emendfilion “iiocte” for tho ALS. ^‘no te,” whicli 
however miglit, we think, bo justified. In tho fifth poem, above 
referred to, “ millia fecerimua multa,” v. 10, is shown from.Iuvenal 
to stand hir “ made up the number to ”; and the use of “ conturbaro,” 
in V. II, to throw the account into confusion, likened to 

AH. vi. 4, 3. In the amusing scene where Varus’s mistivjss 
contrived to bring tho poet pretty I'airly to book about tho extent 
of hi.s profits and losses on the trip to Bithynia ou Momraius’s stalf, 
two or three helpful notes and explauntiona are given. It is tho 
tenih poem. And when the poet has been led to make-believe 
that he has at liLst brought homo a litter and some slaves, and tho 
lady, AS quick as thought, to test his truthfulnes.-?, asks him lor 
a loan of them, there seems to be so much dilKculty as to “coui- 
moda," in v. 26— 

Ijuic.so, inquit, inihi, mi Calull^, pnuium 

BtoK conmioda : nani vulo od IScrnpint 

Rctcrri— 

and its qnautily, if an imperative, that Mr. Elhs inclines to Hand's 
omciidation— 

Istos: commoduin nain, &C. 

In this case the verb governing “istos” is understood, and 
“ conimodum nam ” will mean “ lor just in time,” “ as luck will 
have it,” 1 want to ^0 to the temple of Serapis. In what imme¬ 
diately follows, “ Mane me, inquio nuollte ” is {he MS. reading, 
whieff Lachmann retains. Mr. Klliflr interprets this ironically, 
“ You may as well wait till I come,^’ “ There’s plenty of time for 
thatl” ^ot so fasti 

On Poem XII. and the reproaches therein contained to Adnius 
Pollio, older brother of Horace’s and Viol’s friend, for stealing a 
napkin of a set given hidi by his friends Yeranius and Fahullos we 
get in the prdiminary matter indications of tho not infre<|ueut 
commission of this offence (Poem XXV, ia on the same subject). 
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which was rendered the cosier hccause, os the Bomans reclined at 
meals on the left hand» the mpTementa of that band were easiest to 
conceal. The custom was for guests to bring their own napkins, 
which led to a fashion in them, and to their l^ing objecia of petty, 
but perhaps convcntionaJ^ tolerOted, theft, like our UDibrellue. in 
this case the first words of ihe poem—Marrucine Asini, &c.—have a 
special point which may escape some readers. Metrru^we refers to 
tne foct of Asinius^s native place being Teato, the chief town of 
*thoMarrucini, a tribe on the river Arernus eulogized by Cicero 
f for their probity and high character (sec Cluent, Ixix. 197). In 
'the curious poem (XVII.) in Priapoan metre,alluding obviously to 
some scandal of provincial notoriety, addressed to Colonia and 
its rotten bridge, there is good evidence as to the locality. 
Schwabe and Murotus incline to identify it with the modern 
Oolognn, a small town a few miles east of Verona, This view was 
heldbjjforo hluretus by Alexander Uuarinus, who describes the town 
as it existed in his own time (the sixteenth century), with the 
marshes between it and Verona, crossed by a V017 lon^ wooden 
bridge. Another poem fXXll.), upon the poetaster Sutieniia, and 
his utter diilneas when Iio quits everyday conversation for his 
chosen hubby, ends in v. 21 with a reference to iEsop and Babrius— 

“ Sed non videmus manticso quod in lergo est ” j “ None sees within 
the wallet hung bohitul our own ’’— that part of the wallet behind 
118 which contains our own vices, as the part in front does our 
neighbour's. Tho manlica was a doublo bag or wallet ailing ‘^fore 
and aft” over the shoulder, as we have seen some walliing po.stmpn 
carry their bugs. In I’orsius, iv. 24 “Sed pnecedeiiti spectatur inan- 
tica tergo,’’ by a sliglit variation, each cairies a wallet on his back, 
porcoptiblo to his neighbour, not to himself. Th(3 always charming 
poein on Sirmio is ilone full justice to by Mr. Ellis; its niceties 
(“ocelle,” “solutis curis,” “ucquiescimns ”) are noted and pavallelcfl, 
and its last lines defined and made plain. They run • 

riaudoto. vo‘^nu(', O La din' Lions umLi', 

' riidok*, (luimuiii ott (liniii oiii tiirmurviin. 

As in ITT. 1.2, “Irngotc—quantum cat hominum ”—so here the 
construction of the l.iat verse is pquivaleiiL to “Laugh out all 
hearty luu^'htor of my home." I'Vojti tho fact that “ cachiiiui ” is 
Bonieiiincs Uhcd -c.//. in LXTV. 273, ol‘ tho plashing of wavest— 
5Stntiv:M was ju-nhably led to iutevpret “ lauu'h out, yo waves with 
all of ringing laugliter that is at hmne; and, going upon some 
such a theory of tho sense, Landin’was led to a similar idea of 
Uatullna inviting tho avuacs tailingli; hut, as Mr. Munro hero agn'cs 
with -Mr. Ellis, (/o/ui delines Iho woyd in ilaliteral aense, and tho ad¬ 
juration is, .as It were, “ridote omm .s vos cachiimi qui domi estis.'’ 

roum XLIV. nllbrcld notable ev/iuiplcs of tho purely prose 
lines winch occur in (JhIuHus's desciipfious-—e.g. 5, “ Fui Jibeiiter 
in tuu auburbiina,” and, ii, “Oratioiiem in Antium pctitoreui 
Mr. Elli.s uUmtilies tho Seslius of this poem with Cicero s intimalo 
acquaintance and Pompey’s friend. In c. 50, v. 18, “Nuncaudax 
cave sis, jnvcesqno uuslras,” .fcc., he sees sonio ground for 
•ServiusH assi'iliuii that tliere was .'in old verb, “ cavo,” “cavis,” 
of the third conjugation—and hence the comic imperativo («tve) 
pronounced raphlly as a monosyllabic. Ono or two more happy 
conjcctui’e.s imav be quoted, in c. 55, doscriptivo of the poet’s 
search, hero, there, and CAcrywhere in lloulo, for Ills iriend 
Caiuerius, a man about town, it has always soemed labour lost 
to bunt for him in the booKshopa, even if “ libelli ” (To in Circo, 
to in omnibus Ubellis) nuiaiit ftoo/tufallg, so early, judging 
by the company he seems to have kept. Our editor sur¬ 
mises that it may nie.'in plarnnh^ either giving notice 
of his efiectH for sale, or (sportively) of himself as a missing article 
(I have t-ouglit for you in every place where I hove had a chance 
of hearing of missing articles). In tho Glyconic Kpithalamium 
(XLI.) Mr. Ellis illustrates each phase of tlio procession and 
ceremonial by the llouiun antiquities, and pointing out the poet’s 
delight in descriptions and similes borrowed from plants. The 
Amaracus of v. 7 he takes to bo lui exotic Oriental “ marjoram,” 
if OL'O at all, and the white purthenied of 187 the “ convolvulus,” 
which Pliny calls “ parthenium.” 

Wo have said enough to give a notion of the holpfalnes.s of 
this CommenlHry. One or two instances may, however, bo 
added of Ih^ editor’s sliill in calling to aid internal evidences 1 
of dates for pai'ticular poems, and also ono or two apt citations \ 
of modern pamllels for expressions and sentiments. Thus in j 
c. 45 the date of tho “ Acme and Septimius ” poem i.s established j 
ns B.c. 55 (the year of Cmsnr’s first campaign in Britain and 
of Crassus setting out for JSyria), both by “ Mavult quaui Sj'rias 
Britanniasque ” in v. 22, and by “ Ctesio veiiinm obvius leoni” 
in V. 7. The gi-oen-ejed lion became familiar to Horae this 
year at Pompoy’s Games at tho dedication of his Temple to 
Venus Victrix, when six hundred weie exhibited. In like 
manner the poem as to the search for Oamerius, above referred to, 
seoms to date itself at ’55 jj.c. (to which year most accounts 
ascribe tho dedication ofPompey’s'l'heatro and adjoining Piazza— 
though there is a story of a date three years later, 52 b.c.) Jby tho 
mention of Magni Ambulatio,” tho piazza in question. To turn 
to modem quotations, we shall find Bon Jonson, in Cynthia's 
Iteveh, V. 2, clearly imitating Catullus, XIII. 13 (“ Deos rogabis 
Totum ut te faciant, PabuUc, unsum’|), in his words, ** Taste, 
smell, I assure you, sir. pure ben3jimin. the only spirited 
scent that ever waked a Noapolxtiin nostril. You would wish 
Tourself aU nose for tho love on’t.* Whew, in Poom XVII., the 
young wife of the old man at Colonia is said to he Adservaada 
nigerrimis diligentius uvis,” there seems no doubt that Ben 


Jonson copies him In “Tho Fox,” « All her looks am 

sweet Like the first grapes and cherries, and are watched As 
AS they are.” Another parallel in Beu Jonson might be cited. 
Poem LV. 12 (see p. 152), and, in the “ Acme and Sepumhis ”poem, 
Mr. Ellis shows how our lauirate has kid his OatuUus to hearty 
by quoting Edwin Morris saying, “ Shall not love to me, As in the 
I^tin song I learnt at school, Sneeze out a full Qod bless,you. 
right and left P” Another parallel from the same poet’s In Memwiam 
cornea in appositely for vv. 34-5 of the Second EpithfiJamium on 
the double name of “ Hesper-Phosphor.” There are also not a few 
(poaribly unintentional) parallels in Shakspoare, as where, apropos 
of the poem to Oiccilius, and the line “ Quare, si sapis, vkm vota- 
bit,” Mr. Ellis cites, at Mr, Claytons suggestion, Henry IV^ 
Part II., i. I, “ He seemed in running to devour the way.” 

It is with hesitation that we dissent from Mr. Ellis’s theory 
of OatulluB’s dexterity in hia form of eulogy on Cicero (c. xUx.) 
It seems far-fetched to sujipose even a slight innuendo or re¬ 
servation in the words, “dissertissiine Uorauli nepotnm,” which 
ho says,'in his note on v. i, is slightly ironical, see no reasoa 
in such an antithesis as follows in 6-7, “ pessimus—optimus,” 
to detect edther an unreal humility or to suggest a suspicion of 
persitlago. But these are siiiall matters. Of the hook, as a whole, 
wo will only add that it maintains at its most advanced point the 
character ol our English schohirabip. 


AMSTHIDAM AND VKNICE.* 

( Second Notice.) 

B oth the author and the illu8ti-alov.8 of this volume have the 
moril. of a certain voracity, which does not, however, prevent 
them from recognizing the poetry of the subjocta they have to deal 
with. iM. llavaril in lii.s descriptions of Venice leaves the reader 
few or no illusions, and yet he is himself still very strongly 
impressed by corljiiu aKpccts of Venice and by certain buildings 
or situations there. M, Gaucborcl, tho etcher, has long been 
familiar with Venetian buildings as material for his art, but his 
way of lonkiug at them is not at all that of tho most popular 
painters of Ve.nicc witli whom the public lias boeu long familiar in 
tho e.vbibitions. Wo all know how that city is usually treated; 
how iiiueb poetry, or paeudo-pootry, is lent to it by artists, and 
how seldom they give us anything like tho plain truth about the 
place. Another common custom of theirs is to adhere with 
liresome fidelity to tiio host known views, .so that, although wo 
have seen hunuivds of pictures of the Ducal Palace, there are many 
})ails of tho city of which we liardly ever get a glimpse. M. 
Gauchorel Lakes a pleasure in limiting up interesting little hits 
which have never b*3cn draAvn before, and in this way he enables 
us to look about u.s alino.st as if wo Avere in a gondola. Ho is a 
coinpltdo realist, and docs not enibtdlish his subject; but ho gene¬ 
rally contrives to select good material which composes well, and 
he shoAvs it under ti favourable effect of light. Tho book is plenti¬ 
fully illustrated with woodcuts, some of which are drawn oy tha 
iiuLlior. We cannot say much for the artistic quality of the wood¬ 
cuts, many of them being certainly not good enough for a volume 
of this kind; but at any rate they assist the text by giving us ijif 
formation of a graphic kind on many points of detail. 

M. llavnrd Logins his description of Venice by a few touches of 
colour. * Venice, he says, stands out in white tmd roso-colotuf 
against a dark blue sky and upon an emerald sea, whilst Amsterdam 
is reddish-browQ on a silvery aea and against a pale blue sky. Ihk 
of course means that the prevailing or characteristic effects are of 
that kind; but there are times of exception. Tho sky of Venice ia 
not always azui'e, though tho sky of Amsterdam can never in that 
latitude take the deep ultramarine blue which it has at oertMn 
times of the year in the South. Another contrast between Venice 
and Amsterdam is that one is a city of silence, a place for idlers 
and dreamers, the other a city of activity and noise, a place fox 
workers. 

Descriptions are very difficult to mana^ without making thena 
tiresome, and M. Havard has not escaped tliis danger in hie de* 
scription of Venice from the Campanile. It is exactly like a 
giiiao-book, neither better nor worse: and then follows a long 
catalogue of palaces, exactly in the same manner, yet containiiw 
some interesting facts, As usual, however, we have to thank Af# 
Havard for telling us the simple truth. The w'ord Mlatou can 
delude nobody Avho has been in Italy; hut an Englisaman who 
translates it into “ palace,” or even a Eronchinan who tranaktes it 
into “ palais,” is likely to incur some disappointment:— 

A ce met do “ [inluis " quo dc morveillcs onfanti^es par notre cervean I 
qao do loves dvuqm^s par notre imagination I Maid on Italio, II fimt singK- 
lieromerit on rubaiti-c. Toute raniiwu cat an pulaia coaime tout voyagettf 
cut une K.xi’ollcnco. On w regngne pns ml demouro, on roptre dans son 
palnis. Un employ^ k quinze cents fironcs ost logd dans lui pmois. Mskde 
mfime qu*il y a fagots «t fagots, il y a auMi des nakis de tout calibre et de 
tout aspect. J’ou ssis quolques-uns tkns des ruelles kfootes; sur des oaUatix 
puants, dout los murailles lezard^s sont couvertes d’uni$ eorie deUipte,dont 
les balcgns ruin^s menacent los passants. Lear aspect sordide et tepoos* 
sant lea kit dviter avee soiu; pour lion au mondo on n’y voudralt entror, k 
plus forte raison y loger et y vivre. Ce u'en lont pas meins des palais, et 
[os hdtes pen susceptibles <de ces taudis vermoulus se croiraiont fort amOin- , 
dris si on lour parktt do leur muison. Lcs paUis du Grand CaxMl na sonl 
point, honreusement, dans co cas. Leur position aur k Corso vdnitko lea 
pr&erva de Pabandon auquel tant d'auttes sout livrds sans rdierve. C’est 

* AmUrdam d Keiwsc. Tar ileati Havard, Paris t Plon. Z876. 
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peine a) sur cette groodo et large voic, nottt* on trouverona cinq on nix 
inetLa9ant rnitie tm dih« nn dtat afliiguant de (Idgvaclatloii; et pour la 
plupftrt de cetTieiUea et nobles dcmeurea,le litre qu'ellva portont ne noua 
eemblini peiiit natiTpd. 

Mbat of tlieae palaces on the Grand Canal have changed their 
owners ^oe the M of the old Venetian aristocracy, and especially 
during the Austrian occupation. A few still helong to the de- 
flbendants of the old hunilios, others have been purchased by 
fbreigners, and others are rented by families who pass regularly a 
fbW months of the year in Yenico. All tliese have been more or 
less preserved, but others are not so fortunate:— 

Haliieurousetnfnt bun numbvo, ravages 2k I’intprienr, dc^ponillo:) dc knir.^ 
tablfeHUX et do Jeura Rtuc.i, vintrs <le lours mnrbros H<‘ulptcs, baillg«‘oiinas, 
points pt repeiuts et tendus dc ]»apior it deux francs 1« rnnlonu, snnl diviscs 
tronchee et loads cu oppartcinouls guruis. 11 on est in^nio qnt Mont 
aevenus do aimplea Auberges. ToutefoiR ils n’unt point, lualgrd (‘olii, 
abdiqud lour dcaignntion primitive. L'AUitnjt} Jitafe purlo toil jours lo nuiii 
de Polaia Bernardo, VHotel th cclui dc Pulnid (jiuRtiumui; 

1’Albai‘go Borberi s'flppclle encoi'C Pol.iis Zuchclb, ct ccs luililin noma, 
pompeoeement dtaldfl Rur la note, servent h on deguiM-r !(>«» uxnfjdralioiis, 
a distmire rattontion, et it rendro Ic total moins pdnible it polder. 


Besides these inns and liotols, tlmrn are palaciis on tlio Grand 
Oanal which are occupied by pictnie*deal('r8 who pretend to bo 
•collectors—a class which exists now in ulmo^t every great city in 
Europe, and which is not always catily distiupaushed from 
genuine collectors, of whom tlicre nre* also goud and respect¬ 
able examples at Venice. Thu saddi'&t tstory of family decay in 
connexion with the palaces of the (hand Canal ir pjobfibly that of 
the Foscari. This ancient and once very wc;ilthy house, ^\ Inch 
had received royal guests, including Jlenry III. of France, Avaa 
ruined in the last century by llio ex I ravaganee of its chief, and 
there still remained thirty or forty voar-s ago tiio last descendants 
of the Foscjiri in the upper chambers of the Foscari palace. All 
the works of art had aisappcarerl from the walls; even the furni¬ 
ture had pone, down to tne very ht*uso linen; yet still an old 
man of eighty and two itdirui old lunkfr clung to iho house of 
their ancestors, and lived in it with no comforts but a fuw broken 
■chairs and some old boxes. Since these last Foscari died the 
palace has been used for various purposes. Itluis been an Ausliiau 
tiarrack,and is now a commercial school. 

M. llavard thinks that the dingy upperir.-ince of certain palaces 
At Venice may be compared with the smoko-bigrimed e-vtcriors of 
Loudon ; but os thero is hardly any smoke ut N’imuco, and no dust, 
the darker-lookiug houses luivo becoiuo gloomy liom the natural 
embrowning of the materials 


Mnlgrd leuraRpcct sonibro [ndiisIM. Il'ivnul] dt'iiiCuros nristoiTiititpirR 
ae oolorent sous les fenx du nuleil, cLku.s fiiiaili'S bnmks .serablont IoukIh i 
on clair hut I’.nzur funct^ du cit>l. 

Et puis ce sent Ics Hofa vert tondre qui s'iU'rmtent df> joyeux rt-flet^, ks 
grand* potoaux qui aortont do rfiiu tout ournIwmiMN do couleuis \ ivon ct 
de la come dogalr, lea gundolos noirc'. qio filent iMintiue doa lunui- 
dell^ loi-ssant ileursuifo un aillon do moii-so lil.uKlir. CVst Jo ciol. lo 
floleil, la lumicre dordu, Ics marliros bbmos ct roses los ouduoa tiana- 
parentcfl, que ? CVst Ic rliarun;, o’o.-t l i \ io, lu iiaro.^niiso revorie qni 
sVinparede tout votre ofro, qui prond iios'ossioa <lc vofro corvcaii, qui 
pcnbire votre coonr, pendant quo I’air inoitu oans^e vnh o visage et voiw 
Xaiigno dana sea dnervantes vapours. 


Every Friday there Jire great touts on tho fish-markot and much 
traflic in fish from the Adriatic, which tlio Venetians, luckily fm- 
their happiness on that day of tho xveek, are very fond of, and 
indeed appreciate so much that it seems to them impossiblo to f^et 
fish of equally good quality claewhcrc. ^ 1 . Paul do Rlussot tolU a 
AEpital story about a grave personage, tho Count Andrea, who was 
llewailing bis “douloureux ebjigrius dainour.” Tho lady of his 
Adoration had been called back to Milan by her family, and this so 
Afllieted her admirer that be was ready to dio with grief. It then 
•oocurred to M. de Musset to inquiro wherefore, under such 
Airoumstances, the Count did not go to Milan himself to ho near 
the lady whoso presence was so vitally necessary to him. Tlio 
aUNwrwas thoroughly Venetian:—“ I havo always lived at Venice, 
and could not live at Milan, whore people speak a dialect that 
tortures mv cars—and besidtw, you cannot get fresh fish at Milan.’’ 
Not that 1 ^ loved the lady less, but the Veiietiau fiah-markot 
more. 

Some of the most interesting pages in M. llavard’s book deal 
with the Arsenal at Venice. Ho tolls us about the famous galley 
of the Bogee, the Jhiotnfmtr, There were threo of these galleys 
in saoeeesion; the first lasted from 1520 to 1600; tho second from 
«6oo toi725; the third from 1725 to 1707, when it was burnt. 
Some notioA.of the raagnilicence lavished on this boat may lie 
gathered from the cost of the gilding, xvbich alone amounted to 
more ^an Inhere was a great cabin, or saloon, with sofas 

aU round, axid a throne at one end fur the Doge; and the dock 
was supported by ^ded statues, whilst above the deck was au 
flWDing of Bame-ooloured velvet embroidered with gold. Nothing 
now Tomiuns of these astonishing barges except the models in the 
Acienal; and it is not likely that Ihe^ will ever be reproduced on 
tibe arinnal scale, for the state-barge is almost a thing of the past; 
ntad, wbtn modem rulers go to sea, it is generally in a plain, but 
vein eomfortable, steamer. 

Ibrihni princes often occupied themselves much lees innocently 
ia dinplayiog their ma^ficence on land or water. They still 
' IlMiwrvu at the Arsenal some of the instruments of torture which 
used by the Oouncl! of Ten—for example, two iron 
iMlmetaatttddM intenially with sharp iipilces, which prmke^ the 
■plAMfw bead*; Meanwhile the judge, seated by his side, put his 
' a little opeoing in the visor to hear any avowals that might 


be elicited. There la a pretty collection of instruments of torture 
which at one time Iwlonged to Francesco di Oarrara, of Padua, 
Amongst them is a key, so contrived that a spring would suddenly 
protrude a number of little points so sharp that mo patient Would 
not fool the puncture, yot ho would dio ot it, because they were 
poisoned. 

Thcro is a fine public gai’den at Venice, with avenues of be^h 
and plauo; and you may lean upon tho marble Imlustrado which 
ftuiTounds the gardf'n and adrniro one of Iho best viexvs of tho city,. 
ft would be au excellent promenade if there wore any promenadors;) 
but, by one of those curious perversities which often characterizo 
j fashion in great citioa, nobody goes to tho public garden, although 
1 few tree's and little vortluro of any kind arc to ha seen in tho other 
[ qiairtera. Yohice U not by any meaiih tho only town which has 
ii good promeniulo and will not uao it. Almost every French town 
has its promenade, but tho public use or neglect it just as it 
1 happens, often preferring a noisy street or aquare unless there is 
801110 special attraction to the public xvalk. Such an attrac¬ 
tion was found by an ingenious Venetian, wdio iiupoifral a 
j strange nniniul, hariu'sscd it to a vehicle, and diovo it slowly about 
tho piibLc garden. The strange animal was simply ahor&e, but all 
Venice went to see it, just as people in an iiinghsh country town 
would go to see tt zebra:— 

I 11 n’cii fiilliit p;iK plij«; pour doiincr aiix jiirdins publios une (inimation tout 
h fiiit jiisohte. Ihon iIch qui n’liviiiciit uuciino itlcu iruno voituro, 
uceoiiruruit ijoiir eonti'iupUr ce vrhicule exlrnovilijudrc ct lo (|UJ»iriipl'de 
(•lifir;'d «lt> k iriinuT. On pouvail It'uir quntro daua co ca'ro->s»o, ol jnuir uue 
soiotnc fort nuiili-stL-, fnin' k* tour doi jardiiis. Uu ti’cnt!is-.»ut dou/.e snr ic» 
banquetlc'<, et i'ou so penclifiit i coipajaudu i>uiir ol)M'rvi‘r In niocHiiisine 
piodi^ioii.s qui jVuhjiit tuiirncr Ics routs. Jaruaii la luiuvir rouse qui inenait 
CO uioiido primitif if.a ait cxcild paicil odmiralion, fciniH cetto importation, 
qui lit la Ibrtuue do I'lioinmc iiigenieux qui on cut 1 ‘idco, des luillier.*. de 
Vciiilicns u’aiirfiiont poiut ooiiuii d’autres ohevaux quo.ceux du inouument 
Collouiii et do Li place Saint-lilare. 

M, llftvurd, Ihough strongly feeling the poetry of Venice, fully 
recognizes the. evil cluiructeristics of the pbioe, the dirty narrow 
canala, tlio (‘ruiubling, scarcely luibitably old houses, tho httlo dark 
shops wlierc only four persons can find room for Ihemselves, and 
where tho 1)11}ers cannot see distinctly what they puichase. Tho 
contrast with Amsterdimi is great in this respect, Atnslerdam 
being n city of light, and air, and space, xvitli great openings 
ovcrywhiuo, Tlieni is tlie same contrast wiiii reaped to 
verdure, which refreslics tho eye frequently at Amsterdam 
and evervwliero in tlio outskirls of tho eily, wliilst it is 
grievoirdy raro at Venice. (If tho two cities, Venice may be 
the more curioua to visit, and is certninly raiicli tho richer in urchi- 
iccLnro; but it is highly prohahlo that most Friglislinien would 
prefer Anisterdiun as a place of permanent residciico, after the first 
sensation of novelty had w^ovn itself nway. Tho Venetians tlicm- 
selves aro intenaelv altaclied to their city ; all vnry peculiar places 
inspire strong feelings of attachment in iho.su who havo bej*n bom 
there ; and tiie history of Venire is still rcmemboied witli pride by 
its inhabitants of tlio present day. Fuw people aro so little dis¬ 
posed, in tho iiiipcT classes, to open their houses to .strangers. AVe 
English, thoiigh tlioiisandsof us visit Venice, know next to nothing 
of its inhabilanl.s. M. llavard tells us thul tliuy are n^served 
even ainonpst lliciupelves, and will often sit quietly observing and 
inwardly criticizing for a long time without saying much. Again, 
the Venetian noble will have a set of friends at his ci//l? whom he 
nexcr invites to his house, and who havo never spoken to his wife. 
The seclusion of Venetiiin linlies appetim astonishing to an English¬ 
man ; but we niay remember that Venice is very near the East, and 
had in former times such constant doalings with the East that 
maujiera may Imve been olTected by Oriental ideas as architecture 
certainly was. Venetian women rarely go out, and yet they busy 
thomselvcis little about household alfaira which nllbrd so much oc¬ 
cupation to Dutchwomen. M. llavard considers that female 
beauty is not so much the rule at Venice tis at Amsterdam; but, 
like a true Ifrenclnuaii, he seema to bo fully susceptible of impres- 
eiona from beauties of very dilferent types:— 

Lcur type dc, bcautc est ou biun ou blond; inais les blondes elleft-mcmGs 
(et cllcB jiont fort nombreuses) n’ont paa cot inciirtiat veloiitd qni resseinblc 
>m duvet d'unc ilenr ot pariiit devoir s'onvulor au ipoindre Mmfile et so 
ternir au proinioT rayon do sultil. Sous lours cbeveux dor&, leux poim 
proud des tointes mates ou d’liu blanc Juitoux quo voloA’tsnt deux yeux 
bruns dont I’exprcsBiun est otrnnge ct le cluirmo tout particulier. II est 
peu do physiognomies qui captivent autant que adle de ces blondes 
Venitiomics. 

It appears that these fair ones are held to be perfidious, and there 
is a proverb which says “ Beware of fair girls and green Btoiie®.’’ 
The green atones are slippeiy at Venice as they ore in an, English 
brook when the aquatic mosses have clothed them with that 
colour. Dark girls, on tho other liand, are supposed, at Venice, to 
be simple-hearti, and it appears that there are no snares in their 
ffroat black eyes, their wavy hair, and their pretty brown skins. 

I We are sorry to hear that all the charms of brunc and blonde itUUd 
I fade too fast, and that there are few beauties of thirty to gladden 
the eyes of a wandering Frenchman like M. llavard. 


SHODDY.* 

A FEOULIAR difficulty has in the l|6t ibw years come before 
-A- those whose sad fate it is to review toe novels of the 

* Shodd»: a VorJMkire Ta/s 0/Hoaitt. By Axthar Wood. 3 veSi, 
London; Tinsley Brothon. X877. 
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day. eince the 'first of (be fen&le novelists notv Uving 

chose to assnniQ a masculine Dame^ not a &tv vrouaen have tried 
in the title-pages of their books to )^bs themselves off as,ineQ. In 
many cases this tvos only carrying out to its proper end the affecta¬ 
tion -which characterised every page of their wdtings. They had 
affected an acquaintance with the follies and vices of men, such as 
could only bo gained by intimacy with men who were foolish 
and vicious, or by a careful study of foolish and vicious books. 
They showed ])0Thap8 some remnant of shamo in going a step 
fuithci* ats^d in trying to hide the fact tliat they wore women. 
^Others, no doubt, whose works wore innocent enough, only aimed 
>at amusing themselves and their friends, and at plac ing a harmless 
-brick on their renders by the deception they practisea; while at 
least one well-known writer, whoso popularity greatly exceeds her 
merita, chose in one of her later atones to drop her own name 
and to pass herself off as a man, perhaps in tliu hopes of receiving, 
as a young and unknown writer, n more merciful treatment than, 
as a hardened offender, she could have justly expected had 
she allowed her name to appear. The reviewer, then, natu¬ 
rally enough becomes suspicions, and does not place full trust 
in title-pages. In the w'ords of the» countryman whoso eldest 
daughter w^as accidentally christened John, he finds himself crying 
out, “ Him s a her, after all.” It is only a few weeks ago that wo 
had to express a dilUculty we felt us to the sox of a new writer, and 
now wo once more experience the same misgiving. We have not 
tho least reason to believe in any relationship between Mr. Arthur 
Wood and a well-known female novelist of tho same surname, but 
there certainly is a considerable resomblunco between the stylo of 
tho two writers. The superiority we must certainly assign to tlio 
gentleman; for bo writes AvS Mrs. Ilonry Wood might write if she 
had once succeeded in getting rid of a good many of her faults, leav¬ 
ing, however, a great many more behind. Nevertheless, for tho first 
novel of a young writer, the story is not a bad ono. Tbo plot is 
improbable to the last degree ; but as the mysteries, though they 
are rather soon seen through, aro not explained till towards the 
close of'lhe third volume, the improlwibiliLy does not much matter. 
An author, wo hold, always makes a mistake in attempting 
to find an explanation of the eocoulric and myeterious conduct of 
his hero, which, absurd though it was in itself, was altogether 
nocessary for tho interest of tho plot. Should we over —nknt 
ornen —write a novel, whcMi once we had worked up tho plot 
to the proper state of interest, aud, with our mystery .still an- 
explained, were close on the end of the third volume, we shouUl 
turu on our readci.'=t, and with a polite bow bog to imrt com¬ 
pany. “ Wc have,” we .‘should say, “Riicceeded in interesting you 
through thrice three huudi'cd pages, and are you now to 
force us to give a pitiful explanation of our mysteries and 
(»f the motives of our heroes and heroines ? We know no compul¬ 
sion so to do, and if reasons were us plenlifiil Rs blackberries we 
would not give you one ou cotupulgion. Uo satisfied that you have 
been amused ns ii chihl is by ilie ticking of a watch, and do not 
spoil your urausemont by asking to have tho works pulled to 
pieces.” 

Mr. Arthnr Wood has four or five very protty mysteri#xs, if not 
more. Tho hero’s whole conduct is most mysterious; but, as it 
was necessary for tho interest of tho story, nosonsible reader would 
tronblp las head in tho least about an oxidanation. Mr. W'ood might 
perhaps object, and with soiuo reason, tuiit no sensible reader would 
trouble his head about his story, und that silly readers look upon 
the explanation and the winding up as the_ greatest treat of all, 
and, lite children at a feast, ask tliat the nicest morsel phould bo 
kept for last. But even they, we should imagine, would bo quite 
satisfied when the disguises were thrown oil’ and each character 
appeared in his proper form. They would bo satisfied with know¬ 
ing that JooBootUroyd, the pretended foreman, was in reality Edward 
Sherwin, the rich man, and they would not trouble Mr. Sborwin 
for an explanation why he had chosen to pass himself olF with his 
dead father's old partner as a mnu in need of work. The explana¬ 
tion which is given is so feeble and so absurd that it spoils to a 
great extent tho pleasure that had been given by the various 
exciting situations into which Sherwin’s disguise had led him ami 
the other characters. The story, indeed, soon plunges tho reader 
into an abundance of mysteries. In the first chapter we have, in 
the midst of tho well-known “ rich mellow sunlight of a warm 
evening in July,” a stranger “with a heavy mouslache and 
thougiitful eyes, who smokes at least three cigars in nine pages, 
and wins at the same time the heart of tho heroine, Dolly Woie- 
dalo. He apparently disappears altogether from the stoiy, though 
of course the reader knows that it is not for nothing a man has 
** a Certain look of quiet determination in his pn^y eyes that in¬ 
vested him 'witJi an individuality apart from the crowds.” Nor, 
again, was it for nothing that, while in tho opening chapter 
two other characters smoked pipes, this gentleman smoked 
three cigars. In many novels of the present day the hero 
is as commonly introanced by tho puff of a cigar as in 
the.old plavs by a iloorisb of trumpets. We next learn 
who Dolly Worsdole was. Her father had, as a poor lad, come 
to old Mr. Bherwin's mill in search of work. He had been token 
in, and in the end bad been made a partner. Mr. Sherwin had 
an only son, Edward, the hero of the story, and one who, in his 
time, played many parts. The m would not take to business) 
but generally livea on the Continent, tqo ofilen firequentir];g the 
gaming-tables. One night, when returning ftm tte a lame 
he was nearly murdoed and robbed^ Besides his money, 
were taken uom him a portrait of his &thetv the last 


letter written by the old gentleman, full of good adrios 
dissipated son. Just at the time when this attaok was made ott 
the son the father died^ making a carious enough {or a man 
bf business. While he left “ the rest of his handsome ibxtane to 
bis eon,” ho bequeathed his 6 hai>e in the business to Us old 
partner Matthew Worsdale, expressing at the same time “ his hopo 
that his boy would yet return to tho usefulness of trade.” A 
father is not very reasonable who hopes that his sou will follow 
him in trade at the very time tl^t he deprives him of all 
share of the business. The son lived abroaa, and was never 
seen at his old home. His address even was not known, and 
ho could only bo communicated with through his London solicitor. 
IIoie,then, wo Imve in the second chapter a second mysterious dm* 
ructer, not counting the uuknowu robber who had possess^ himself 
of the portrait and the letter, os will bo seen, to some purpose. la 
the third chapter Mr. Wor^ole receives a letter tVom Edward 
Sherwin, introducing to him “ a young follow who will probably 
call ou you in quest of employment”; and in tbo fourth chapter 
tho young fellow, Joe Boothroyd by name, accordingly turns up. 
Even tho most careless reader can at once see tint there is a 
Jii3'stcry about him, and that he is not the poor workman that ha 
pretends to bo. 

Meanwhile, Priscilla Worsdale, Dolly's younger sister, goes on a 
visit to the seaside,and there receives the attentions ofa stranger who 
is more mysterious than ever, lie is a Captain Clarence, a gentle¬ 
man witliwhite hair, but dark brown eyebrows, moustache,and beard. 
Priscilla’s governess, Miss Skimple, has also her mysterious gentle¬ 
man—a military man who years before, under the promise of am 
early marriage, hod robbed her of all her savings. Item, 
there was a mysterious man in a large cloak aud profusion of 
dark hair. Item, there was a Colonel Wentwortu, who also 
wa.s mystei’ious. Item, there was a Major Maismore, who had hia* 
mysteries also. Item, there were a mysterious huly aud gentleman 
staying at tho country house of Mr. Sherwms solicitor. Aa> 
one mysterious character follows another, wc feel inclined to call 
out with Macbeth:— 

What! will the line ytrotch out to the crack of doom ? 

Anotlier yet ?—A BoVviith ?—I’ll ace no more. 

Before long, Captain Clarence, the gentleman with the white hair 
and the brown moustache, adds to the confusion by turnip up at 
Mr. Worsdalc’s house and pulsing himself off as Edward Sierwin,. 
Tho reader is not kept in tno dark ou this point. Though he la 
not told in so many words, he is allowed ny his sagacity to seO’ 
that Car tain Clarence is an impostor. In the end the mysteries 
get swaiiowed up one in the other like the slides of a teWope, 
and it is discovered that the real Edward Sherwin and the man 
who attempted to mimicr him have to share all the Gbarecter» 
between them. It was Edward Sherwin who made love and 
amoked the cigars “in a dark and almost shaggy beard and 
moustache ” in tho first chapter. It was Edward Sherwin 
who, “with an open bold face neatly shaved and trimmed,”' 
passed himself ofl’ as Joe Boothroyd. It W'as the man vwttb 
the white hair and tho dark monstacbe, wlmtever his 
name was, who robbed the governess, nearly murdered Edward 
hflimvii), drugged and robbed Frank O.Hsett, cheated Tim Woiw- 
dale, made love to Priscilla, disguised himself with a proftisiou of 
dark hair nnd the large cloak, aim passed himself off as C^tain 
Clarence, Major Maismore, and Colonel Wentworth. He at 
gets mimlei-ed himself, through a mistake, by the seoQ&d vObdu’ 
of tho qiiece, who, being only a bill-sticker, is not of eufficieiifr. 
six:ial importance to bo allowed to be mysterious. When dying at 
the hospital he is recognized by the pour governess, who, by u 
coincidence as strange as any in tho book, happens to be a chaoce^ 
\isitor thereat the very time ho is brought in. He is allowed 
to die penitent, though his penitence does not much matter, 
without it and the usual death-bed confession the hero and tho' 
heroino had been able to get married. 

In spite of its gross extravagance, there is yet a certain amount 
of interest in the story, while two or three of the ebameters aru' 


should 80 often bo broken with long pieces of fine writing. Who' 
cares for such thi-eadbare remarks as tne following?*— 

Did it ever occur to you, in a crowded thoroughfare, what varied volttinea 
of bionaphy, adve*itiirc, and romanco,—what butories df «ch«mesandl 
aspirations; of hope, Joy, and diaappointment; of wild theories, or 
uuaerable longingn, urc before, behind, and on every side of you, mom 
strange and startling, could we but know the inner tffe of eael^ then can 
bo found in am’ cixculating library in the world ? 

To know that overj" ])ersnn we seo has a history and on IndiridttaUty 
of his own, aud like to no one’s else; from which, were it foiriy written 
down and dispassionately read, wc might learn the strangest stories ftoiifc' 
the most prosalo exteriors; stories of neroisni perhaps, such herolun «a 
belongs to fortitude and jmtienco, under great tremble and privariW( Ulet 
of ambitious aspirations wretchedly Uiundt in tho niost thteadfai^ Of 
cloth, Ac. 

SriU more dull are tho attempts at bumCroits wrilikit whieb 
seem to be inserted almost at regular iutervals throoSiqttt tilh* 
story. We could almost imagine that whan the author M inished 
the book, some injudicious friend to whose perus^ it hod hem 
submitted had pointed out that it wanted humonv,, snd that 
humour could bo with the greatest ease inserted, At iiUevieite, 
the scenes tbst aie meant to be humorous have so little te do 
with the plot that happily they ea^be paieed over. We wotdd 
advise Mr. Wood; wbeu next he writoi^ to keep to his mysteriw 
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and to leavo humour aloue. We all of us luive our different gifts. 
As the Vicar of Wahehhld said to hia wife, “ I da not, my 
dear, dis^te your alnlity at making goose-pie, and I trust that 
you will leave argument to mo.” 


MIXOR NOTICES. 

I T is a good sign in tbeso days that so much loyal care and 
labour should be given to providing more exact and tnisU 
worthy presontatioua of the works of eminent authors. Wo 
had recently to notice a very satisfactory porforinance of iliis duty 
id the cose of Ooleridgo; and wo arc glad to sec that similar atten¬ 
tion is being paid to Slielley and Burns. We have already i^poken 
of Mr. Buxton Forman’s new edition of Shelley s poetical wriliugs*, 
the third volume of which is now out. It contains Adoiiais,” 
Hellas,” and tho “ Linos written on hearing the nows 
of the Death of Napoleon,” completing the w/rips of tho 
mature works published by the poet during his lifetime; and also 
a number of pieces nut published till after his death. In dealing 
with the latter, the editor has adopted in each case the most com¬ 
plete version and the heat readings he could find, at tho saino time 
noting minute variations of interest botwocu different edirions, and 
ftlao any variations shown by collation with tho raamiscript wiicu- 
ever it was available; and iill changes made by tho editor himself, 
however trifling or obviously needful, are specified. G uided by these 
rule.'*, Mr. Forman has produced tho most complete niid authentic 
edition of Shelley which has till now been publislic, 1 , Among other 
things, he remarks that his study of tho poems lias convinced him 
that the epithet “ careless ” ought not to be applied to tho peculiari¬ 
ties and laxities of Shelley’s punctuation and other [joints in com¬ 
position; for ho appears to luuo taken elaborate pains to redact 
and punctuate, though oocasionnlly ho was led away in the ardour of 
realizing some idea which struck him at tho moment. There arc, 
perhaps, some readers who may bo anm.sed by the editor’s enthusiasm 
on these matters, and the earnestness with which he notes llie 
diflbronce lietween tho shapo of Shollev’s and of Mrs. Shelley’s 
commas, and also Shelley’s invariable spelling of the final i/.e with 
a Sf which Mrs. Shelley altered to s; but it is at least a protjf tjf 
his genuine interest in hi.s work. 

Tho first volume of a new and handsome edition of the works 
of Burns t> ©d,ited by Mr. W. Scott Jkaiglas, gives promise 
that a complete and carefully reviseil collection of the jjoet’s 
writings, such as has long been wanted, will now ho provided. 
The aim of this edition is to bring together the w hole of Burns's 
poems and corresponduuce, giving tho text with critical exact¬ 
ness, unabridged, and untainpered with, and recording tho nume¬ 
rous and interesting variations in his manuscripts and several 
authorized editions.” The poems and lyrics are arranged in 
etrictly chronological order; tho date of each coin])osition and 
tho author's age at the time of writing it are gi\cD on every 
page, BO that the reader can soo at once to what period they 
belong; and the original form of publication is also staled. More¬ 
over, a considerable num'oer of tho author's undoubted productions 
are now to appear for tho first timo in a collective form, several of 
thorn, it is said, having hitherto been kept private. The prose 
writings will bo similarly arranged, and carefully amvitati-d; 
and the editor hopes to give a comprehensive view of Burns’s life, 
including submerged and mystified facts in hi.s brief and ecci n- 
trio career.” The typography of the book is largo and clear, with 
a good margin, and the biographical notes to each piece are wvll 
eelected and to the point, and not diil'use. A great deal of infor¬ 
mation bearing on Burns's character and career is thus comhiued 
with hia writings. Tho work is illustrated with engravings 
of the poet’s portrait, views of the liouso where he was born; 
a map ox the district of Ayrshire associated with the poet, as it 
was at the close of the last century, and facsimiles of his hand- 
writing. 

Here is also a new impression of Joseph Iiitson’s Ancioni Sontjs 
and StdkidtXy edited by Mr. AV. Oorew Hazlitt. Bitaon, who is 
described by Lockhart as a “ half-crazv,” “ narrow-minded, sour, 
,ai^do{n uatical little word-catcher,” and a “ virulent assailant of 
IJishop Fercy’s editorial character,” did certainly, in tho preface to 
the first edition of the work now reproduced, warn his readers not 
to expect to find in it either “the interesting fable, or tho romantic 
wildness of a late elegant publication "—this wiw Percy’s—but it 
wouM “ at least have the recommendation of evident and indis- 
jity.” Whatever may bo thought of this attack 
there can be no doubt that Ritson had an 
Jtore of really valuable learning. His w'eak point 
was, 08 Scott mentions in one of his letters, an inability to com¬ 
bine anything like a nan'aiivo, so that his works reminded one of 
“aheap of rimbish. which had either turned out unfit for the archi¬ 
tect's purpose, or beyond his skill to make use of.” This is so far 
true; Wt, though Ritaon's curious collections might, in one sense, 
be a rubbish heap, they comprised many things of much value, 
which others were able to turn to better account than himself; and 
the .prebeat work, with all its faults, well deserved to be reprinted, 
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eroecilrily as not only tlk original edition of 17^, but that 0! 
1829, is DOW very ficawe. Mr.Hazlitt states that it has under¬ 
gone such changes only as wore clearly imperative “ in the cor* 
rection of obvious and material errors, of wnich the number has 
proved very considerable, and u few additional notes have been 
inser^ here and there.” A useful index and a now glossaiy have 
been included in tho volume. 

The fourth volume of tho now edition of Mr. Kinglako’s history 
f tho Crimoan war * treats of tlio period from the beginning of 


ou the Bia 
astonishing 


of 

tho operations against iSeba&topol do\vti to tho cannonade in the 
middle of October 1854. j 

Dr. Blakistou has published a series of lecture.*} on Modoru 
Society t the main object of which, as he states, has been to show 
“that no lasting improvement iu the state of society is likely to 
bo elfceted that is not based on attention to social as well ns reli¬ 
gious duties, and that neither of them alone will succeed in im¬ 
parting to it a rich and harmonious tono.” This is rather 
a largo subject, and though the writer’s ol^servations on it 
are bound enouLdi, they are by no means original. Tho book is, iu 
fact, a luero collection of obvious commonplacei! w hich have long 
been currfjut and accepted. It is difficult to coneeivo why ariy one 
should think it necessary to inform jjeople tlu»t tho state of society 
at any piirticular jjoriod must necessarily bo much influenced by 
tho prevalence »»!’ various vice-s, and the performance or neglect of 
certain duties; that the acqiii.-;il,ion of wealth proves u blessing 
or a cursi', a virtue or a \jce, according to the circumstances 
under which it takes place; that there are times when charity 
calls for something more tluin the mere bo-stowal of money; 
that luxurious exlravagancc has its origin in self-love and self- 
indulgoncc, and eng’eudfrs a worldly spirit. All this Is perfectly 
understood by every iiilelligeut person, lliongh no doubt it is 
not always carried out iu aclion. I’lio gvouter part of Dr. 
Blakiston'a lectures might tlu veforo bo taken as read; 
and when we como t(j bis snggestiuns for a remedy, they are 
merely that sort of vngue good advice wdiich has no [jractical 
vnluo whatever. In one case, his euro for extravagant expenditure 
is to ask people to inijulre whether the money Ilir-y bavo at com- 
inaud is really their own to do as tliev like whli, and whether 
every domestic and social obligation is duly provided for. Again, 
it is suggested that it would he a good thing if there wore more 
sincerity in tho\vorld —for instance, in theinarriago ceremony, and 
soon; but this is not a now idea. At the saiuo time, though 
there is too much of this empty tail;, tlien^ are also some just 
remarks on tho derliuo of commercial honesty and tlio wasteful 
habits of various classt's of the jxjpulatiorj. 

ft is eleven Years since Mr. R. AV. Biipis, one of tho proprietors 
of the Royal i\)rcelaiii Works at AVoreester, ami Art Director 
since 1S52, published his notes on the niauuraetiae of porce¬ 
lain, and in tho inltrvnl, jis ho .sa\.s, tlio tiirtft3 for collecting this 
w’nro liiis become apasbiou as well as a fiishivju. The first edition 
of the work having been for somo time exhausted, aiKjfber 
lm.s been called for, ami tho aullior has taken the trouble, 
not only to correct and ro\ise, but to rewrite neurly the wliolu 
of it, with tho addition of new materials and illustrations. 
Under the title of yl dcutury of FottvnfX lie gives an interesting 
history of the Royal Borcelain AVorks .at AVorcester from 1751 to 
1851, adding a short aecouut of the Celtic, Roman, and mediieval 
pottery of tho country. The manufactuio of porcfdain at 
Worc4?8tor is a reinaiToible e.va.mple of ari imported industry, 
for it could lay no claim to any one element as indigenous to 
tho locality ; and there seems to bi*. no doiilt that its eslablishment 
was duo to political influences. The cloth trade of AVorcester had 
sadly declined, and some of tho citizens .attributed “ thu cause of 
tho decay in AVorce.ster to tho frequent and expensive opposition 
for the election of meiulHiSs of rarliament.” There were contests 
between the Jacobite and Georgian parties—the former using any 
means in their power to secure an electoral triumph, while thu 
latter were forced l.o bestir themselves in order to recover strength 
ill the constituency; and the establishment of porcelain works 
was projected and supported in the hope that it would bo one of 
the sources from which AA^orce.stor would recover its prosperity and 
distinction as a manufacturing city. Taken altogether, Mr. Biuns's 
volume h intei-esting not only from an historical point of view, but 
as a record of tho anccessful development of an important industry. 

Mr. Stephens’s lectures on Christianity and Islam § have the 
merit of being tolerant and impartial iu spirit, and giving a fair 
view of tho characteristics of each form of faith. Ho does justice 
to Mahomet iu opposition to the estimate which, as he says, in a 
past age, “ condeumed Mahomet as a kind of malicious fiend, and 
his religion as a diabolical invention ”—a foolish calumny which, 
indeed, is apparently not obsolete at the present day. lie shows 
that to his own people Mahomet was a great benefactor, who 
introduced politictu organization, rational faith, and, on the whole^ 
an improved morality—a regulated polygamy, for instance, being 
substituted* for unrestrained licentiousness, and the practice ot 
destroying female infants efToctually abolished; and that, as Islam 
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grtduallj extended its power bepnd th| boitiideties of Arabia, 
many barbarous races participated in these benefits. At the same 
time he points out that Christianity and Islam ore radically diverse 
in their essential characteristics, and that the difierence between 
them is not of degree, but of land: and further, that Islamism 
has ceased to be compatible with modern ciTillzation. 

Mrs. Pfeiffer * baa undoubtedly, in a certmn degree, the true 
poetical spirit, and has shown in former works that she can w^ite 
with feeling and graceful expression, in some cases rising into 
bolder efforts, though at tho same time there are traces of loose 
^yle and want of discipline. In tho present volimio she has made 
jf mistake os to the limit of her powers. In briefer and lighter 
pieces her work is above the ordinary standard; but she only dis¬ 
plays her weakness in attempting a more ambitious task. It is 
evident that she does not posse.sd, or at least has not yet de¬ 
veloped, the sustained power and tho ability to keep up con¬ 
tinuous interost which are necessary in what, to borrow a French 
phrase, may be called a work of long breath. There- are, no doubt, 
picturesque and beautiful passages in the poem; but the general 
result is disappointing, hecuuso the action ilags and the pervading 
sentiment is monotonous. The title is Gldn-Alarch: his 6 ’ilc 7 icc 
0nd Gldn-Alarch being tlie bard 

who Bings 

Beneath the morning cloud which wraps Cnig-Eyric— 
but there are certainly times when wo should prefer his nilonce 
to' his song, for the latter is often very woidy and tedious. 
Indeed he is never silent, for ho is singing the client from be¬ 
ginning to end. The story is laid in a remote period in Wales, 
at a time when there was a chronic couliict between tho Saxons 
and the natives. Thero had been an attack by “the brutal 
•Saxon ’’ Ethelfrith on liangor Abbey and a massacre of the monks, 
and an appeal is made to Eurien, the young chief of Crag-Eyrii*, 
to lead a band against the invaders. He sw’^ears to Uike liis 
vengeance when the hour is ripe ; but, in the meanwhile, ho thinks 
it prudent for the VVelsh to bide their time, and not “ brave tho 
high spring tide of Snxou wratli.’' Mona, uii Irish girl who had 
been iu a manner adopted by the chiefs mother, and was be¬ 
trothed to him, seizes her harp and sings a passionate entreaty to 
him not to let Wales fall “like a stronghold that treason assails,” 
but to make a bold stand at once. This is thought lo be a 
disregard of maidenly propriety, and she is so dismayed by tho 
manner‘in which it is received that she taxes to flight. But now 
another lady, Bronwen, a widow, had sot her eyes on Eurien, and 
thought this a good opportuuLty of getting rid of Mona; so she 
followed her to the rnountaia where she had been traced, and per¬ 
suaded lior to believe that J^uricu’s love was >ery tame and 
patient, telling lier:— 

Chilli, lift lovoH you as his hound, 

Stroking your licml when you Iiavu servoil him well; 

ns hiH falcon that he hlinds with jesscB, 

That pereheti—blindly Imppv—on his wrkst; 

So nre you huoil-winked ; but I tell you tliis ; 1 

If Kimen loved you in another M>rt— 

Loved }'ou UB luuu Iuvl-b woman—if hi.s oyea 
drew' liun^iy iis he f^azed on vou, liis kiByeo 
lulling to your Jljis—it would )•« lie, not you, 

Who did thin yeoman's service. 

Sbo also urges that Mona is not of the nature to suit Eurien, and 
would only distress him by her impetuous spirit, till the poor girl, 
ill despair, resolves to give up the chief, and plunges over tho 
precipice on which she was standing. She was vainly sought for, 
and mourned as dead; and ICurien, having married Bronwen, sank 
intu selfish ease and indiflerence, giving up all thought of revenge 
oa the Saxon. He is roused from this apathy, however, by Glan- 
Alarch'spatriotic stimulus; and when the Saxons again cross tho 
border, they are driven back. In the course of tho battle 
Bronwen is burned in a house tired by the enemy; and Moua, 
proving lo be alive, suddenly reappears in order to become Eurien’s 
guardian angel. In shorter compass this might have made an 
Fiupressivo poem; but unfortunately, though it has some telling 
jiarts in it, it is too much spun out. 

The author of the poem of Lochlcre t has a deep conviction of 
the injury which this country has sustained through the deterio¬ 
ration of the old lanfmage during the Norumii Conquest, so that it 
* became so corrupted and finally torpid that after the thirteenth 
century the people “ found expression for their ideas iu Greek 
words, and in -lAtin words formed on the French, or Gaulisli 
mode), rather than iu words the materials of which might have 
been found by them in their own raother-longue so richly." The 
writer wishes to revive, os far as possible, this language—the 
English of King Alfred’s time—which he considers “ more copious 
and richer ihm that snokou. in Italy iu the Augustan period." 
He acknowledges that ne is ashamed to write in the degraded 
language of the present daj, “ a virtually dead fonn of English, 
deba^d by a living alloy of Latin^ which is corrupted by French 


f^bethaa literature, and the blessed iraorance of literature 
among our poorer clam"; but this barrier, he sees, is giving 
way, and an earnest effort must bo made to strengthen it. This 
object, he appears to think, might be furthered by the present 
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work, in which bis aim has been tosbow that ** a poem of seVeti^ 
thousand lines may, by the of not many old words, be wtUbm ' 
in almost pure Saxon." TbU, however^ has been a la1Mlaous»aad^-». 
delicate task, for bo has bad to modernize the old English words 
he has mode use of, and even, in some cases, to use my privilege 
as a scfip or poot to coin such as wore wanting." Wo cannot 
go into tho subject of the poem, which is to exhibit a man’s 
state of mind while “ ho is undergoing that change of Heart toOod 
which goes by the name of conversion"; lut as an example of the . 
writer’s style wo may give tho following lines 

Fly, Bcopleotv! lly then, on thought’s wide wing j 
Fly, BcopleoJJ! fly to tho echo'.s Bpriug. ^ 

Klist! air i.s hlisting, while it roara ; 

For yond that roar up upward sours, 

Still followed by its ciiger lilwt, 

A Bliefoii clear, although so hwi&t, 

A stiffen liwist, and yet so clcur, * 

So hwht, so clear, bo lull, so ncai; 

That louder sijeins it thenn the blast. 

Mr. Allingham’s new vliIuiuo of Songs, Ballads, mid Stories * 
contains a number of pieces now fii-st collected, and others which 
have been revised and ro-an-angod; and mnkos a book into which the 
reader will find it pleasant to dip, picking out hero and there 
something to his t&sto. It may bo thought, however, that the 
collection would have been betU'v fur coinproswon. Mr. Allingham 
has evidently a facile command of rhythm and rhyme; but hie 
fluency is apt to run away with him, and his more substantial 
creations are swamped by" a superabundance of slight and trivial 
verses which in fact are little more than a flux of words. Indeed 
Ihis is the prevalent fault of Mr. Allingham a stylo, which, though 
in its way jiretty and gmceful, is deticient iu originality of idea 
and intellectual grasp, and produces tho impressiou tliat he writes 
too easily to seeme concentration of thought. It may bo admitted, 
however, tliat tlicre oro one or two pieces iutho volume of a higher 
grade, such as “ A Dream" beginning— 

T hoard the dogs howl in the moonlljjjht night, 

I went to tho window to sue th« sight; 

All the ilt'ud that ewr 1 knt‘w 
doing one bv one and two by two— 

the Music Master,” and “ Mervaunee,” 

Although Mr. Glanvillo’a Guide to Stndh Aftdca^ was 
written previously to the announcement of tbo new policy in 
regard to tlial region which lias just Ixnm adoptoil, it has a .special 
interest at tho present monient, as alTording a view of the general 
condition ol the various States end of the grounds for tM step 
which has been taken, and which i.s anticipated by tlie writer us a 
future result. 

A “ Devonshire Justice of the Peace” has compiled a useful and 
convenient hnndy-book of the law relating to the duties of bift 
clasist, which he modestly offers, more as a preface to such 
treatises as those ot Oko and Stone, and other legal works, than oa' 
a substitute. It may Ix) presumed that there are not a few justices 
who, at any rate on their first appointment, must bo puzzlM with 
the A B 0 of tho law, and hero is a plain, practical help for them. 

It may be remembered how Coleridge, .Southey, and j..oveU once 
sat down for a bit of fun to write a play between them, with 
llohespiorre § for hero, and how t)io scheme broke down, 
Mr. K. H. Patterson, who is known as a successful writer in othcar 
hranches of literature, has now also tried bis hand at a play oa 
this subject; hut it cannot bo said that ho has succeeded, for hU 
work is wanting holh in poetical feeling and dramatic animation, 
and is, indeed, a very prosaic narrative. Thero is preikoo, 
however, which is worth reading, on the new phase of tbe 
drama which has been produced by altered conditions of stage 
representation and altered tastes. He points out that, as seenoiy 
has become more elaborate, simplicity has become neceteary in the 
number of scenes, there being usually but one scene to an act; 
and thus there has beeu, in a sense, a revival of tho unities of time 
and place; but ho does not think that novelty of story and dramatic 
surprises can be satisfactorily combined with realistic scenery. He' 
is hopeful, however, as to the future of tho poetic drama; 
holds that, when the mind is oxcited and elevated by lofty^ 
emution.-i, speech rises naturally into rhythmic prose, and tbeo 
into tho cadences of blank verse, or into rhythm capped with 
rhyme. It may bo ‘doubted, however, whether rhymed verse 
is in general suitable for tho English stage, though it is used 
to some extent, and very effectively, by Sbakspoare. StiU mors 
doubtful is the employmout of music, which he recommends, in 
connexion with highly poetic dialogue and rhymed The 

difficulty of this is that theatrical elocution, which ongW at least 
to be articulate and clearly heard, is apt to be drowned Igr the 
music in a large building. < ^ 

Mr. Crump has enlar^d his work on Ibh origin and usea ol 
banks II, and brought tho information down to the latest ddte* • 
suggests that what the money market most requites at the proaent 
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moment w n xenmnontativo goverDinent—that. is to eay, that the ' 
body of e&pHw}^ ahoald he protected .iiminst cheats and 
awiiadlem e^p^g the oatural penalties of their conduct through 
the jtKttktemeiit axenuos of the Bankruptcy Court, or that still 
mom idde and easy opening, liquidation by arranKemant,” by 
** some sort of council of biinkcrs to frustrato the designs of such 
nuderminsm aa OolUe.'* 

Mr. Leone Levi’s lectures to Trorking-iuen in King’s College, 
London, on Work and Pay*? isrive, in tlio main, a dispassionate 
account of the relations between oiriployora atul their nion, and 
also a good deal of interesting information as to division of labour, 
the use of capital in industry, the budgol and savings of the work- 
ing population, and similar topics. 

One result of the present war will apparently bo a groat (^xttnlsion 
of geographical knowlodgo in regard to tho regions airectcd by it. 

■ There 19 already quite a shower of maps, and many place s tiover 
before heard of will now bocomo familiar names, and perhaps obtain 
a place in history. Tlio principal map-makers have published 
sheets of different kinds giving all tho information requirtjcl j so 
that there is on abundant supply. Mr. Stanford has brought out a 
large map on tho acalo of lifty KnglisU miles to one inch, contain¬ 
ing Turlmy in Europe and her tributaiy States, Creece, and such 
parts of Russia, Austrin, Tjirkcy in A^-ia, and Persia as are imme¬ 
diately connected with tho aottloment of the Eastern question, 
thus representing tho whole theatre of tho war. He has also is.'^ued 
some emallor end raoro handy maps -one gi^■i^g tho general area 
of the war; another, 'I’urkey in Europe; a third, Turkey in Asia, 
with parts of Persia, the C.aspiaii Sea, and tho Cauc.asian Moun¬ 
tains ; and a fourth, by Jankousky, in which ihe physical features 
of the Boat of war are pictorially repre.sentcd. Another very in¬ 
structive map by Mr. J. Arrowsmith, which is pnblLdied by tho 
same house, is that showing tho acquisitions of lliissia in Europe 
and Central Asia from tho accession of Peter J. to 1876. Messra. 
W, and A. K. Johnston liavo produced a series of excollent 
maps, including a war map of Turkey in Europe, with tho latest 
divittions and railways; a political map to illustrate tho Ro-stern 
question, showing the limits of all tho countries bordering on Turkey, 
and extending from the Baltic on tho North to Egypt on tho 
South, Trieste on the Wcht, and the Caucasus on the East; and 
a war map of Turkey in Asia and Transcuucasia,, and tho sites of 
recent engagomenla. Messrs. W. 11 . Smith and Siins have prepared 
a general map showing the entire Tiirko-Ilussian frontier in Europe 
and Asia with clearness and detail. Further, Messrs. Bacon 
and Co. offer a scries of maps illustrating dilfcrcnt aspects of tho 
subject, such as a large-scale military map of 'I urkoy ; a map of 
Turkey and Qreoce; a largo print rasp of the oat of war; pano- 
nuuic views of the seat of war, and of the whole country from the 
Meditemneau to St. Petersburg; a map of Southern Uussin, tbk* 
Caucasus, Black Sea, Asia Minor, t^c., from Servia to the C!)as))iua 
Sea, and showing every fortitiod town ; u large-.'scnlo military innn 
of the Caucasus; and an ethnographical maj) of I'hirope in wliicn 
the distribution of races is shown at a glancoby coloured division.s. 
We have also received Handtke’s general map of the Black Sea, 
with special plans of tho Bospliorus and Dardancdles, the pa.s.9e9 
of the Balkan, harbours of Sebastopol, &c., a marvel of artistic 
minuteness and distinctness, and apparently tho most couipleto 
map of the kind; and also bis series of special maps of liuropean 
Turkey, which are equally clear and good. 

In the Annual Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy t for 
1868, it is remarked tnat in tho legislatioji on this subject, as on 
others in this country, defects fi-om time to time become apparent, 
and there has sprung up.such a series of legal provisions that tim 
number of enactments creates great confusion, especially when tho 
practice of referring in later stivtutes to earlier ones is taken into 
account. There can be no doubt that the whole law on this .subject 
ohght to bo carefully consolidated; and as this still remains to bu 
done, Mr. Fry has rendered a useful service in, as far as pbssiblo, 
patting these loose, fragmentary laws together in a connected and 
iiitetlig(ibie form. ■ 

Dr, Williams, the pliysiciau of the Brompton Consumption Hos- 
pital, in a little treatise on the influence of climate in the nreven- 
Jton and troatmeat of consumption J, ndvisi's patients wno cun 
‘%ak0 a &ir amount of exercise without irritation, and have a good 
appetite, with a diminishing cough, to remain at homo; and those 
. ^tr&o1laTe the disease in an advanced state ought also to do so, because 
such t change will not yield a sufficient rclurii for tho alteration of 
' fpod, and habits, and tho risk of the joiuiiey. In some ca.ses a 
aa^ voyage doea good, but it is a trying experiment. As a rule, 
are most likely to arrest tho disease, a cold cli- 
mate boijuKreferable if the |katient can bear it; and elevation is 
ofl^tnlportAnce, mountain air being bonoficiul both on account 
Piurity and its low barometric pressiiro and atmospheric rare- 
. tfut hero coxn^ in the question of suitable acoommoda* 

lesson iiii]|M is that climate is only one element in tho 
ayvtiailcure. 

Mr« Webster has brought together, partly from certain French 
.worki^ and partly from bis own researches, a number of legeuds § 


wbi(di are ounent a^ng the Basqtio peseta as a oogtri^ 
biition to the science * f comparative mythology. The vrriteir 
explains that he was attracted to this subje^ by Ihe fact 
of the Basques being a very marked and isdlaitM pnopk* 
with a langoage which is peculiarly their own,' and is stiU 
pracUcnlly unwritten, and the chance 'which he thdoght Mit 
of discovering legends in a purer and older form than aiB(hl^ 
any other European laco. Ho has found, however, that. thw 
legends arc in a very loose and confused state, as they aw tdbd 
by ignorant peasants who mix up old and new ideas, and vary Cfr 
interlard the traditional stories with touches of their own. Thi^ 
all that can be got is modernised versions of old legends, {9^ of 
which seem to be genuinely or exclusively Basque. 

The value of Mr. Lis/.t’s Life of Chopin * as a descriptive Work is 
greatly diminished by the strain of llighty sentimentalism in which 
ii is v/ritten. Wo certainly have it explained to us that Chopin’s 
“ beat works abound in combinations which form an epoch in tho 
handling of style”; that “ his creative genius, imperious, fantastic, 
and impulsive, was inanifostod fully only in entire freedom ”; that 
it is to him we owe the extension of chords, struck together in. 
(trpcffijio or m baiterief remarkable for their “ chromatic ainnosities ” 
and ‘‘ the little groups of superadded notes falling like light drops 
of pearly dew upon the melodic figure.” But, after all, tooso who 
arc luiacauaiuted with the peculiarities of Chopin’s music would 
derive only a very vague id«i of it from any mere verbal description; 
and the account of Chopin's character and career is couched in 
language which, like a cloud of incense, obscures and mystiffes 
the object of admiration. A good deal of space is given to an 
accoim't of Chopin’s music for the polonaise, a dance which 
is supposed to embody tho traditional feelings of Poland, and 
.‘‘Oems to bo in its native form very lively and picturcsqtte. Then 
tho writer goes offinto a rhapsody about tho Polish women, whose 
movements in this dance have, as we are told, a magic and in- 
t oxicating charm. There is also much discussion of the temperament 
of genius and its inherent melancholy, and wo have some glimpses of 
the master in society. But as a biogi'aphy tho book looks detail. Wo 
gather,indeed, that Chopin was born in 1810 atZolazowR-Wola,near 
Warsaw; showed a strong taste for music at nine years old; received 
a fini.shed education through the liberality of Prince lltidziwill j 
and made liis first appearance at Vienna and Munich in 1831, but 
afterwards, conscious of how much was necessary for the compre- 
hen.sion of his peculiar talent, he played but rarely in public, and 
gave no concerts except at Pans, where ho spent a number 
of yo.sr9. “ A gnawing feeling of discontent,” wo are told, “ of which 
ho himself scarcely comprehended tho cause, secretly undermined 
him.” Then there ia a mysterious statement that the tempest 
which in one of its sudden gusts tore Chopin from his native soil, 
like a bird, dreamy and abstracted,” “sundered the ties of hia 
first love, mid robbed the exile of a faithful and devoted wile, aa 
well as disinherited him of a country.” She remained devoted to 
him, but somehow the pair never seem to have come together 
again. Ifo was also much attracted to George Sand, and used to 
stay with her at Nohant, till a rupture took place. Although of 
an alfectionato nature, Chopin was possioiiato and eccentric injiis 
conduct. From about 1840 his health began visibly to declinef in 
1847 it was very precarious, but he lingered on till October 1849. 

• IJff o f Chopin. By Franz Liszt. Tnuislated from the French by 
51. Walker Cook. \V. Keevos. 
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NOTICE. * 

beff leave to state that we decline to return refuted Cbmmtme* 
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THE DEIUTE. 

T he majority of the Qt) 7 ernmont has been nnexpcotodly 
large; hut in some respects, and especially against his 
former coUeagaes, Mr. Guostonk has obtained a consider, 
able success. Almost every Opposition speaker, including 
Lord Hartington himself, expressed a retrospective ap¬ 
proval of the policy of coercion. It was of course reason¬ 
able to contend that the opportunity of using force was 
gone by since the outbreak of war; but Mr. Gladstone 
professes to believe that a concert for the joint coercion of 
Turkey may still be established among tbo European 
Powers. At the moderate cost of witbdmwing, after the 
division, the Be.’folutions which formed the cl)ief subject- 
matter of the previous debate, Mr. Gladstone has proved 
to the hesitating dissidents among his former fullowers that 
he can, whenever ho thinks it necessjiry, determine in great 
mejsure the policy of the Opposition. The enthusiasm of 
tlnj^Liberal* Glubs iu provincial towns is entirely reserved 
Ibr Mr. Gladstone, although Parliaineutary members of 
the party may openly or silently prefer a more cautious 
loader. Mr. Gladstone will perhaps also take credit to 
liimself for the moderate policy and prudent language 
which ho may, onplausiblo grounds, believe himself to have 
imposed on the Government. In recognizing the partial 
adoption of his own views by Mr. Citoss or Sir Staei'Okd 
JIORTHCOTK, Mr. Gladstone can always taunt the Govern¬ 
ment with the supposed divisions within its own 
bo^. Lord Derby is sometimes assigned to one section 
of the Cabinet, or, if it suits the purpose of Liberal 
speakers, to tbo other. Mr. Gladstone contrasted his 
language with that of Sir H. Elliot ; but he added that 
the opinions of tho Ambassador seem ultimately to 
have prevailed. To the groat disappointment of eager 
opponents, Lord Beaconsfield has now for many months 
maintained an absolute silence on the Eastem (jnestion. 
Some speakers were consequently driven to criticize his 
alpios^ forgotten speeches at Aylesbury and tho Gnildhall. 
There is no reason to doubt that the head of the Govern¬ 
ment concurs with his colleagues in tho neutral policy 
which they could scarcely have announced without his 
assent, 

. The silent Ministerial members may reasonably complain 
of over-curious observation of their demeanour or of the 
Comparative applause which they bestowed on different 
speakers. Mr. Guilders professed to have watched tho 
fiKjes of the majority during Mr. Cross’s speech, and to 
,.jiave ascertained by their looks that they wore dissatisfied 
l^th the oarefhl abstinence of the Minister from appeals 
jpb natioiial pr^ndice. Mr. Fawcett pursued tho same line 
of personal criticism in the contrast which ho drew between 
the reception of Sir Robert Peel’s forcible declamation 
. and tho calmness which was not disturbed by Ministerial 
declarations of neutrality. Experienced members of Par- 
lidmentmight be onpeoted to remember that it is not the 
tendency of temperate expositions of policy to produce 
the,pxeitement which attends an eloquent, though perhaps 
imu^^icionSj denunciation of Russia. The avowed partisans 
of Turkey in the Hoiue are few in number, but they pro- 
i^y possess loud voices; aud they are naturally stirr^ W a 
spirit^ exposition of their own feelings and wishes. The 
lagp majority wMeh supported Sir H. D. Wolff’s amend* 
for the most i>art i^rovedH»he cool deRnitions of Mr. 
Gross and hol^the inF^ves of Sir Eorert P|rl, ft is 
not that half of the minOrityiiiay hare held 

ahttsiil eaiaetlr the same ophiimie. Ur* Mr< 


Goschen, though they had no difliculty in justifying their 
votes for Mr. Gladstone, showed no disposition to adopt 
his extreme views. Mr. I’orster candidly admitted tRat, 
if Lord Derby had not done well, ho greatly doubted 
whether any other Foreign Minister would have done 
better. It is not as easy for a Foreign Secretary as for a 
member of Opposition to reverse iu a few months the 
political system which had for some generations been 
maintained by both parties down to the day of tho insurrec¬ 
tion in Herzegovina. Tho Ministers have, after a roason- 
ablo interval, executed tho evolution which ought to have 
satisfied their opponents. 

Tho debate whs, on tho whole, of a high order. Mr. 
Gladstone’s brilliant oration vvftuld ulono have relioved it 
from tho charge of mediocrity ; and Mr. Cross’s statement 
had tho gravity and significanco of an important State 
paper. Next to Mr. Glad.stone’s, Sir ROBERT Peel’s 
speech was perhaps the most eloquent, though it oontainofl 
no useful guidance for tho House or tho country. Lord 
Elcho spoko on tho sanio side with considerablo efiect, 
produced by tho clear expression of strong convictions. 
Mr. Bruci;, to whom it is jwrhaps, in tho eyes of zealoua 
partisans, a drawback that he knows Turkey well, was at 
the same time moderate and instructive. On tho whole, 
tho Government and its Bupportor.s were scarcely a match 
in debate for tho Opposition. The Ministers, prudently 
unwilling to disturb tho impressiou which had been 
produced by Mr. Cross, took little part aftorward$ 
in the debate. Lord John Manners, by an odd coi- 
incidenco, defended tho policy of tho Government at the 
same time at which the Duke of RorLAND was assuring 
tho Hou.so of Lords, on tho untliority of a Correspondent 
of the Duili/ New^y that Lord DnitUv’s answer to PrincU 
Gortchaeoff had produced consternation at all neutral 
Courts. Sir Stafford Nortucote, by virtuo of his' paai- 
tion, was«c9mpcllod to speak at tho closo of the debate; but 
he thought* it prudent to deal with incidental questional 
which had arisen in tho course of tho diBOnsaiou, and to 
leave as littlo opening as possible for Mr. Gladstonb’s 
impending reply. Mr. Hardy, perhaps not unwisely, 
decline^ to take part in a debate which might have given 
him occasion to assume the appearanco of dissent from 
some of his colleagues. Somo of tho yonnger membery 
of tho Government were substituted for their official sup^. 
riors. Lord Sandon made an animated attack ^omt; 
I Mr. Gladstone ; and Mr. Bourke delivered a spe^h 
in mitigation of Turkish perversity which was naturally^ 
censured by tho Opposition. Mr. Forster, Mr. GosqhIn,^ 
Sir William Haucourt, and Lord Hartington wore per¬ 
haps on the whole superior to the champions who bad 
eeiectod by tho Government. They all possessed and felt 
' the advantage of comparative irresponsibility. ^IJbey JbeSt 
vindicated their sound judgment by i*efasiag to 
Mr, Gladstone’s original Resolutions; and, whenhemodiM’ 
bis plan of action, the^ were at liberty to defend « 

spe^hos proposals which would never j»en aandtiop^ 
by their votes. Of all tho members of Hb lomer 
Lord Hartinqtom was, with tho exception uf Mr. OLAir- 
8TONB, most hostile to the Ministers. 

The debate would perhaps have been still mote onimatdd 
if the issues which wore raised had not been already 
lete. Diplomacy h^ done its work, well or ill, and no pro¬ 
tocols or memorandums willafieot the fortune of th^trar.' 
When the Sultan first addressed his new Parliament ho 
stated that he bad been unwillingly compelled to call 
700,000 men to arms. If he conld dkpose of tifo-tli^rdi 
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^ Aurnbet o£ regtiliiar soldiers* ho might carry on a 
campaign witb fair prospects of success. Un- 
for " the Turks, the enemy aro both in Europe 
tSIfA iUia greatly superior in numbers, and they have pro- 
IbaU adyantago of bettor organization and ojf abler 
Jpttbtid®* Bussians have no ditliculty in securing a 
of tbo Danube by taking advantage of their 
‘jyiaWor numbers to threaten the cnLuny at dillercnfc points. 
U^B expected that when they have reached the riglit 
ba^k they will content ihcnisclvos with masking the 
fbrfcrosscs, and adTunco at once to the Ilalkuris. An 
aotive and skilful general might perliaps in such a 
case interrupt or ilircaicn their communications, hot 
^uone of the Turkish general oflicers have any eonsiderable 
reputation for milifaiy ability. The events of the simul¬ 
taneous campaign in Asia aro as y(!t imjjerl'eetly known. 
The Bussian generals have re[)otled to llieir dovernmenl 
Aoveral alleged suceobses in ti-iiling skirmishes; and the 
Turks on their part have uccoraplishod or imagined a not 
inconsiderable victory in the ucighbourhood of Kars, It 
soems probablo that tbo llu-ssiana may have incurred a 
ctleck in the neighbourhood of Ihxtoum; and it is reported 
from Constantinople that the Turks have .siieers.sfully 
bombarded the fortilications of vSoukuum-Kaleh, and, with 
the assistance of tho n.ativo population, driven out the 
Russians. Tho main object of tho Rusbians is probably to 
take Erzeroum, wJiich is not sutticientl^ tin tilled to ollbr 
serious resistance. Only military critics will b(3 aiile to 
judge of tho ])ro8pocts of the war either in Europe or Asia, 
if the campaign should bo prolonged or doubtlul. For the 
present it may bo assumed that a great superiority of force 
will insure tho success of the Russian armies, in spite of 
occasional cheeks. Even tho slow progress of the army 
through lloumania indicates a deliberate purpose. 


TilE CRISIS IX FRAXOE. 

fpHB French Loft aro nbw reaping tho harvest which 
X they sowed when they forced M. Dikmiri-: to give place 
to M. JuLKS Simon. In so iloing they were urting well witliin 
their constitutional rights, and they had not leanit that a poli¬ 
tical party may keep within its rights and yet go bt.yond all 
bounds ofprudence. Tho Le(t sliowcd praiseworthy eauium 
in the late Assembly, becfiusc they wero not expo.sed to 
tho temptation of finding themselves in a largo majority. 
But their successes in tbo eleetiona turned their hciida. 
They thought that the Republic had come salcly through 
its trials, and that nothing was now left them but. to enjoy 
the fruits of victory. It was plain that under iM. IJl'I'aukl' 
this enjoyment would only bi3 vuuch.safod in a very mode¬ 
rate measure. Dufaurl’s devotion to the Republic 
was of a typo which tho Radical Left tliougliL aoaicoly 
better than the devotion of Marshal MacMahon’s earlier 
advisers to Monarchy. What is the good of hiiving a ma¬ 
jority if you may not do what you like with it? When 
tho ConSorvaiivos earnc into power in thi.'< country, there 
wore doubtless many secret heartburnings at the paltry u:iO 
they made of their opportunity. But tho English Conser¬ 
vatives did at any rate see their leaders in oUifo; whereas 
tho French Left had not even this consolation. They 
commanded the votes of two-thirds of tho deputies, and all 
tho bene lit they got from it was the snbsliUitioii of M. 
r DgFAUUB for M. Buffet. Yet, as wo pointed out at the 
time, this irritation, though exceedingly natural, was also 
exceedingly imprudent. M. Dufadre hud been frankly aud 
h^tily accoptod by the Marshal, aud so long as ho i*c'- 
raaijisa Prime Minister tho Republic was perfectly safe. 
M/DlTFAtTBE might bo intensely Conservative ; but at all 
events his Conservatism was of that gouuino kind which 
aims atiicotaining and making tho beat of existing institu¬ 
tions. » Tho Ministers who had preceded him since the fall 
of M. had nil boon suspected of secretly plotting 

agfliinst tho Republic of which they wore professedly tlio 
servants. No^suoh charge could bo brought against M. 
DufaiM ; and ww this honest acceptance of the Republic 
he oombinod tho inestimable advantage of not being enough 
of a Republican to make tho Maksdal uneasy. The true 
policy of the Left would have beou to rest content with M. 
DtTFAtrBE nntil such time as Iho Marshal either laid down 
his authority or became more disposed to regard himself 
131 the light of a Ooustitutional President. 

The Left preferred to have a Minister of their own 
eiMOsfng, and tho MiESHAL^ent the length of accepting 
tStnOX. Dnfbrtunately for France, tho un. 


wisdom which hadl prompted them to qtuotel with 
M. Dufaurb prompfcd them to demand more ftom 
M. Simon than, with" Mar.‘ihal MacMahon as President, 
it was possible for a Minister to give and yet remain 
Minister. M. Simon would have had a ^^sufficiently 
dilUcult part to play if his party had bofcn perfectly 
nvanageablo; but when, instead Of this, they showed th'ero^ 
selves determined im every possible occasion tO take fhteir 
o wn course, and to leave tho Minister no alternative-but 
1 iilicr to follow or be left in a minority, tho part, from 
being difllciilb, beoamo impossible. M. Simon probahl|f 
went fiirlherthan tho Marshal likod in his-first speech V v 
M. Leulond's interpellation; but when,-twonty^four hoi\/^ 
later, bo accepted what amounted to a vote of censurfe, and 
publicly promised to amend bis ways and do bettor, tho 
AlAnsiiAi.’s patience ran out. The same motives which 
led him to send tbo curious message that tho PuESlin-.NT 
would resolutely repress Ultramontane demonstrations 
would equally lead liim to avoid putting his breach with 
^l. Simon ou the true ground. Avowed sympathy with 
Ultrainoiitaui!5m means danger abroad, and the Marshal 
is too good a Fruuchmaii to provoke thi.s, if it can be 
avoided. Accordingly tho Marshal sot to work to invent 
a Toa,son for dismiHsing M. Simon which should have no 
apparent connexion with tho ceclosiaBtical debate, flo 
found one in tlio circnnistanco that M. SlMON had not. 
opposed tho rpjioal of certain clauses of the" Press-law 
passed tw'o years ago. It is pi^ibablo that M. Simon, who 
does not despise the art of being all things to all men, 
had spoken more .strongly against- the repeal in his inter- 
views with tho iMAusfiAL than hu thought it prudent to do 
in the Cliarnber of Deputies. 'I’his may have armed tho 
M.\u.siial with tho telling inquiry whether the head of the 
Cabinet retained tbo iaHuenceT over tho Cbambor which 
is necessary to make his own views prevail. From tho 
moment that this queatiou wa.s asked there could bo no 
doubt as to M. Simon’s eonrse. It would liave been useless 
for him to a.esun) the jMaumhal tliat ho ilid pba.sess ehtli- 
ciout intlueuce over the Chiimber to eusuro the adoption of 
his views, for on tho first ocjcasioii oa which this assnrainio 
had been tested d, would Jiavo boon di.spiovcd. M. Simon’s 
views prevail in the Chamber when, and only when, they 
are in accordance with M. GAMru'.TT.v’s views. The Left 
Jiavc taken curcj to iiuiko this tact perfectly plain to the 
most eareloss observers, aud it has no doubt been again 
and again impressed on thu Marshal by those per¬ 
sonal IViond.s wiio&o advico is suppo.sed to have more 
weight with him than that of bis nekuowledged MiLister.s. 
M. Simon answered the Maksilm/.s letter by an offer of 
I’osignation, which wa.s at once accepted, and for twenty- 
fiiur hours Paris was given up to speculations as to AT. 
Simon’s succos.^or. 

Fora time it was thought that tlio !Mar.shaj/s blow might 
only have bcoii aimed at M. Simon, or that at least bo 
would be content with a genuinely Republican Minister, 
provided that be were unmistakably a Consorvativo. The 
President of tbo Senate wonhl Imvo answered to this do- 
ficriptiou; but it is improbable that so prudent a person¬ 
age as tho Duko of Audiffrmt-Pasquier would have oon- 
.sonted to take ollioc in diitjct opposition to a Parliamentary 
majority. If any man was to do this, it must bo a politician 
who, having accoptod tho fact that his views were not in 
accordaneo with thoso of the Chamber of Deputies, would 
bo willing to set to work to create a Chamber of Deputies 
in accordance with his views. Under these ciroumstnnoes 
there was really but ono man who could till M. Simon's 
place. Whether tho Duko of Broglie was or was not in¬ 
cluded in tbo now Cabinet, or whether, being included 
it, ho did or did not take the post of First Minister^he musif 
equally be the inspiring and informing spirit of creiy pos¬ 
sible combination. Ho is tlio ntiknowledged chief ox what 
may bo called tbo Opportunist Right—of tho Bight, that 
is to say, which aims at uniting Leg^imists, Orfoankit^iand 
Bonaportists in a common eppesitioa to the Bemthlic, 
and is willing to leave to tho ffitnro the dieoiaion wwoh of 
these parties shall profit by victeoy. It is tipon tltia 
coalition that tho Marshal ie now thrown back, nad tbe 
first condition of eujpyii^ ks confidence is wiffintgueini to 
govern tho Republic in s^ioiintevest of Some <31 
Monarchy. The Duke of AuHimsT-pAaQUillB no 

more acoeptable to tho ooaAition than M. Bmoh 
and if the Duke of BftOOlliB is tO'lw^Minitltox 
bettor that he ehould bow Minkitep'dn nauto* 

M. Gambstta's lipeeoh tko 

opposition Wluobt^e 01iitadtor;^f 






tb0 nsw Oftbioei He. was wi^jr ikMt to" diaweia^ tbe 
^ royWpeeetothe PREStMNT 
ef tbe Bipublio were ttomgboif respeetfbl, and even 
oomplimentefT, All bw condcmDation was reserved 
for the roisobievaos advisers who bad unfortuuately 
gob posaessiott of bim» Tbe Chamber did nob sepa- 
^be mitil ib bad passed an order of tUo day by which 
its cjonfidence is denied beforehand to any Oabinefc which 
■ is not free in its action* and resolved to govern according 
to Bopnblicaa principles. As neither of these qualitica- 
tioas will be forthcoming in M. T)B Brogluji’s Cabinet, an 
of placing it in a minority will be naed aa soon 
it presents itself. It is believed that the Cabinet will 
postpone this inevitable defeat by an adjournment for a 
month, and that the interval will be spent in thoroughly 
purging the Administration of tbe Kepublican leaven 
Avhi<i nas been introduced into it since M. Buffut’s retire¬ 
ment. Prefects will once more be chosen for their <levo- 
tion to moral order, and their detcHtation of the 
Uepablio in whose name their commissions will 
ran. When the machinery for managing the elec¬ 
tions has thus been provided, the Cabinet Avill meet 
the Chamber, will accept its censure with a light 
lieart, and will try the oxporimont of a dissolution. WJiy 
the Duke of Broglie should expect this oxpeciniont to 
have a dilferont issue under him.seif from that which it 
had und^ M. Buffet is nob clear. M. Bctfet was not 
sensitive about the nature of the rnothods employed on 
behalf of the Qovernraout; and the electors who were 
then determined to return a llepublicnn majority will 
probably be equally determined to return one now. The 
genuine supporters of the coalition are no more numerous 
in the country than they are in the Chamber; and tho 
moderate Conservatives are not likely to rally round an 
Administration which they will distrust for iU suppo.sed 
monarchical leanings aa much as they distrusted tlie late 
Administration for its supposed Eadical leanings. 


GlillMAN PARTIES. 

j\ N article in tho Foiinightb/ Jlevim discusses and ex- 
plains tho present composition, aims, and prospects of 
tho pM’tiea which make up the German Parliament. The 
author brings to his task mnch local knowledge and a long 
acquaintance with tho persons and classes lie is describing. 
There is, therefore, much to bo learnt from his essay; but it 
would bo more valuable if it showed the power of graisping 
tho subject as a whole, and if one could gather from it tliat 
the critic has some definite principles of criticism. It is an 
expression of that pessimism which so often oharacterizes 
tho studies of lOnglishmeii on a foreign country in whicli 
they happen to reside. Nothing goes on exactly as they 
would wish, and foreigners will not behave as if they were 
all living in London. With the writer in tho Fortnightly 
everything in Germany is going on as badly aa possible. 
The parties are absurd, the men who load them are foolish, 
the Empire is a mistake, Gorman unity is a delusion, 
Prince Bismarck is arrogant and shortsighted. On one 
party alone ho looks with kindly and indulgent cy©.s. Ho 
canpot say too mnch in praise of tho Ultramontaues, with 
theiradmiraWoParliamoutarvtactics, or of thoir leader, Herr 
WiNDTHOKBT, “tho litUo doformod man, with tho lips of a 
“ negp> slave, but the tongue of a Cato or a Tallbvrand.” 
Thuy and he really are clever people, who know what they 
mean and how they mean to get it. They have found out 
that the dogma of infallibility and the Syllabus aro not to 
be taken UteraBy. They understand that tho Church can- 
^ot rate tho world, and so they have political, not occlosi- 
^aatica 4 , aapirabions. They aim at something practigal, and 
it in a very practical way—the way,uainoly, of Par- 
liamentw^^taiotics, and of forming a compact little group 
which .j9ias this or that section with indifibrence, so that 
sqme progress can be made towards tho gimt end which 
they, a^ labouring to leacb. When wo ask what this 
gj^i pracUcal end ia» we find that it js tho ruin of Um 
Gerxnao Empire and t^dissolation of tho Qprman union. 
This, have been imagined, is exactly what Prince 

Bssjmjrok has always said of them. But then whatever 
P^dnoe Bi^aOK or does must be wrong. Great fault 

.wibh.thoso who adopt the language of Prince Bis- 
the Genman.prc98,a^8ay that the tfltramoatanea, 
liketheBcKnalists^ar^ tbeSUtp, Thiatbe writer 

pon^dox^ moaeol pntliingjthiiigs. 
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the Btates knetrii to Burope; but the Tlltramontoes 
in tbe least ohject to a Bbatov they only want it to iJaStes 
with which they can 'ffork in harmony. It soexas bavflfy 
worth the trouble of living in Germany and studying 
German parties to Iwvvo arrived at the conclusion that ia 
this sen^o the Gorman Ultramontanes are not the eqomies 
of the State. No one in or out of Germany ever &eatnt 
that they wore. No one cuuld possibly suppose that the 
Gorman Ultramontanes would ^not be |)orfectly satisfied if 
they could get a Germany composed of small States re- 
Bombling Parma, Modena, and Naples. What they make 
war on is the State as now oalablished in Germany. With 
an Ultramontane majority in the German. Parliament 
Gorman union would not be worth a week’s purchase. 
Tho Ultramontanes do nob indeed hop© for a majority as 
things arc now in Germany; but thoy hope by skilful^ 
management to make tho working of the machinery of the 
present Gurmuu State impossible. If thoy cannot cranh 
it, they may hope to spoil it; and why Princo BismabOK, who 
invented this iiuichinory, and would like to see it going on 
in full play, should not point out the aims of those whoso 
wishes and efibrbs are eontned in a direction precisely 
opposite to his own, and should not explain to liis country¬ 
men that thoy oaimot at once support German unity 
and triumphant Uitnimontanism, it is very difl 3 cult to 
conceive. 

Tho author draws attention to one striking point of 
contnist bc.tw(3cn Franco and Germany. In hirauce pro¬ 
bably even a greater bitterness of feeling divides parties 
than in Germany. Nothing can exceed tho hatred of a 
Republican towards a Bonapartist, or tho hatred of a 
Bonapartihb towards a Rcjpiiblican. Tho Clericals think 
the Extreme Left a crew of raving sinners; the Extrekne 
Left denounces tho Clericals as tbe enemies of mankind. 
Blit all ]»art.ies coniemplato Franco a.s an undivided whole, 
which, if ]iosi5ible, they aro to got into their power. lu 
Germany half of the Parliamentary parties wish, not 
to control the country, but to break it up. It is 
tho cxifitcnco of the order of things under which 
they live that is tho object of their attack. The 
Ultramontanes, tho Socialists, the Poles, and tho little 
fractions of Danes and Alsatians wish either to sever all 
connexion with Germany, or to transform it. It is as if an 
English Ministry wore confronted by four seta of Home 
Eulers. The other four Parliamentary parties wish to 
uphold Germany us it is at present constituted, although 
they vary in thoir views as to what is to be done with Ger¬ 
many if it bo kept in existeuco. There aro the old Con- 
servatives, who represent chiefly tho landed proprietors of 
Prussia, and who would like to see all Germany governed 
on the ancient Prussian pattern. They may not have any 
great nlTection for the Empire, for it is a newfangled and 
perhaps dangerous institution. But still tho King of 
Prussia is its head, and if Prussia could but re¬ 
turn to^ tho typo it presented in the lost century, 
end domineer over all Germany as mnch as could 
be wished, things might be very comfortable even 
with an Empire and an Imperial Parliament. Then there 
is the official Conservative party, which has to pleaso the 
Court land exhibits that shade of Conservatism which finds 
favour in high quarters. This party is uumorically small; 
but its members enjoy for tho most part some kind of 
prominent position, and its especial function is to supply 
Ministers to work under Prince Bismarck, and to servo himor^ 
thwart him os seems most conveuient and profitable. 
Lastly, there aro the two great Liberal parties—tho party 
of Progress, which loves Germany and tho Empire and tho 
union, but longs to see tho now institutions turned to 
some more efloctive'purpose than has hitherto lieen aoootn- 
plisbod; and the National Liberal party, which is simply 
and purely Bismarokian. Its liberal aspirations pee tem¬ 
pered by gratitude to Prince Bismarck for having created 
Germany, and by a constant apprehension that, unless 
Prince Bismarck nas his own way in everything, he will 
get angry, and then his ci'oation will fall to pieces. This 

C ty has been tlio instrument by whiofe;]^nce 

hitherto ruled. But the recent elections showed that 
it had lost ground. The author of tlio FprtmghUf/ artiela 
inveighs in the severest terms against its servility and its 
want of courage; and it cannot bo denied that it hm ipado 
sacrifice after sacrifice to pleaso its imperiona leader, 
that it manifests an absence of healthy confidence in^tself 
and its country when it is fimnd ready to proclaim do idl 
oocasions that without Bjsm4&ck all is lost. 

A wave of rouothm hss swept Gormanj lui ptm 
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mikay other ocmotriee iiv Europe, and tho Empire has now 
io caeounter g;r^ter trials Shd dangers tlian have hitherto 
threatened it. The voice of little, men is heard, and the 
stir Of little interest's felt, when great things have been 
aooomfdished and tl^ enthnsiasm they have awakened 
ft-int. Those symptoms of dissatisfaction in Ger- 
nwny are not to bo despised. The author tells a onrioas j 
and Si^ificant story as to this dissatisfaction. The 1 
MrKiSTSB of the IntEbios was doclaiming against tho 
SooiMists and their ignorant dnpes, when Herr Winut- 
ACmvt ^ rose and said that the Minister appeared to bo 
lahonring under some misapprehension as to the character 
of the^ suporters of tho yociali.st candidates, as ho 
himself watched the proceedings nt the elec¬ 

tion, and could state, on tho witness of his own eyes, 
that a large proportion of tlic sapporters of tho Socialists 
]jad been men with tho dress and look of gentlemen, who 
had taken this means of showing their strong personal 
dislike of tho order of things they found established. And 
while the enemies of the Government are certainly not to 
be conciliated, its friends are very much divided ; for the old 
Oonsorvativos and tho jiarty of Progmss pull in precisely 
opposite directions, and the ofllcial Conservatives got all 
the sweets of office, wliich tho National Liberals work in 
cuoh a painfnl way to socuro to thorn. But the author 
probably underrates the strength and security of tho 
Empire. He acknowltulgcs that the bulk of tho educated 
classes and tho majority of tho ptxjple arc tinrily attached 
to it; that there is much honest pride in what 
has been ncconiplished; and that tho moro thonght of 
disruption is grievous to patriotic Germans. But ho 
Booms to think that no one besides Prince Bismakck 
and the National Liberals has contributed to this result. 
This is scarcely fair. Others have at least acquiesced in it 
and don© something to promote it. Tho Emperob, moro 
esiJccially, has w’on many victories over himself, over his 
scruples, liis prepossessions, and his fears, during tho long 
process by which he has been gradually taught what it 
really means to be Emperor of GfiitMANTf. The minor States 
have also yielded much and agreed to much that must have 
been distasteful to them, in order that Gernmny might be 
united. Little bursts of jealousy, and a wish to show that 
some real power is still left them, must not bo raisinter- 
reted into a desire to upset the great work in which they 
ave taken part. On tho other hand, tho opposition to 
which tho Empire is now exposed afford.H some justification 
for tho resolution of Prince Bismabck not to go too fast 
and too far in the way of Jjiboralisui, and for tho readiness of 
tho National Liberals to follow him in the path of caution. 
The Empekor, the Prussian aristocracy, tbo ruler.s and 
Ministers of tbo littlo States, the army, tho military 
position of Germany, had all to bo taken int,c> constant 
account; audit is in a great mcasuro bccanso Prince 
Bismarck did constantly take them into account, and tho 
National Liberals, although with sore hearts and many 
murmurs, trusted him and recognized tho necessity of his 
taking them into account, that tho reaction is not moro 
owerful and more bitter than it is now. Tho stnigglo is 
y no means over, but, on tho contrary, may become moro 
intenso; yet it docs not follow that reaction will win in 
tho long run, and there does not as yet appear to be any 
solid reason why Gormans should despair of Germany. 


MR. BRIGHT AT EXLTER HALL. 

M r. Bright’s speech at Exeter Hall must have seemed 
conclusive to his audience, and ©specially to tho farm- 
labourers who had been brought tdi London to attend the 
meotmg. In accordance «with his uniform practice, Mr. 
Bright summed up modern Euglish history as a record of 
progress uniformly coincident with the extension of demo- 
oratio power. Tho early part of tho century was occupied 
by unjust aud costly wars promoted by a selfish oligarchy, 
who also imposed vexations restrictions on the press, on 
the right of meeting, and on personal liberty. To them¬ 
selves and to the world at large Englishmen of sixty years 
ago seemed to be tho freest of mankind; and tho long and 
^ ovontnally successful struggle against tho military despotism 
of Napoleoh was regarded as the most glorious among 
the national recollections; but the labourers who mot at 
Exeter Hall will accept Bright’s doctrines, and they 
will ^ never hear the other side of the question. In doe 
iiitiui came the Reform Bill, the Repeal of the Oorn-laws, 
and lit lust the establishment of household suffrage in 


botooghe and of vote nr faallc^. Mr* Bmanr is iiet mis¬ 
taken in his convict^ that he belongs, and has d^ays 
belonged, to the winnit* or stronger narly. His sangoine 
hope of tho admission of county householders to the 
suffrage is combined with a slight feeling of regret that 
the demand is not at present supported by an exhibition 
oC physical force. Mr. Bright may claim the credit of 
having first proposed the mob meetings on behalf of re¬ 
form of which the most oonspionous exploit was the demo¬ 
lition of tho railings in Hyde Park. A much larger meeting 
at Birmiiigbain bad less effect in alarming the Conservative 
party, bceanso it is only in London that mobs can attempt; , 
directly to iutimidate Parliament. As Mr. Bright admits 
it is less easy to assemble great multitudes in thiply- 
pooplod country districts; but he suggests that the 
boroughs may in this respect come to the help of tlio 
counties, and roprodnee the crowded meetings of x866. 

If such gatherings can be organized, there will be no diffi- 
culty in finding plausible arguments for an equalization of 
the franchise. Even if discussion were permitted on snob 
occasions, tho reasons of the opponents of the measure 
would not meet with popular acceptance. » 

If tho right of voting were a personal pleasure or privilege, 
tho most obstinate Conservative would not refuse to farm- 
labourers a gnitificatiou which is enjoyed by workmen who 
happen to live in boroughs; nor is there any weighty reason 
against electoral uniformity except that it would place all 
political power, even moro than at present, in tho hands of 
a single class. Tho speakers at the Exeter Hall meeting 
complacently enumerated tho supposed abuses which arc 
to be suppressed when the farm-labourers assume their 
share in legislation and government. The Game-laws aro 
of course to bo abolished, and it may be added that care 
will bo taken to prevent tho institution of an effective law 
of trespass. The distribution of landed property is in 
some unexplained manner bo bo readjusted, so that a future 
Mr. Buk'.ut will not be able to elicit cries of “ Shame! ” 
when ho shows that the bulk of landed prbperly 
ill England is possessed by a small minority of 
tho pcipulalion. Other speakers boasted that the 
labourers would also control tho foreign policy of 
the Government, by preventing wicked Ministers from 
plunging the country into an immoral and disastrous war. 
As the object is already aocomplished, it seems unnece.s- 
sary to remodel the constituencies in consequence of tho 
Bulgaruin atrucities; but it is substantially true that the 
revival of democratic excitement is closely connected with 
the anti-Turkish agitation. Those who consider that nii- 
instructed sentiment has already exercised at least saffi. 
ciont influence on national policy will bear with patience 
the adjournment of the happy time when public affairs will 
bo still more entirely withdrawn from th6 control of rc- 
fiponsiblo statesmon. It was always probable that tho 
farm-labourers would support the most extreme doctrines 
as soon a.s they began to take part in politics. Their prin¬ 
cipal leader has, as might be expected, joined in every 
recent political agitation. The whole weight of tho now 
county voters would, if Mr. Treyelvan’s Bill were passed, bo 
thrown into the revolutionary scale. 

Tho same measure would destroy the virtual representa- 
tlou of minorities which is provided by the unequal dis¬ 
tribution of cloctoi'al power. Small boroughs could not 
long snrvive tho establishment of a uniform suffrage. The 
same politicians who now plausibly complaiu of tho dis- 
franchiseraent of a man because he is separated by a rivulet 
or a road from the precincts of a borough would in¬ 
dignantly ask why the same arbitrary frontier should deter¬ 
mine the comparative voting power of the residents on 
cither side. One of thirty thousand electors is supposed to'l^ 
be unfairly treated bocanse his neighbour has a three- 
thousandth part in the choice of an equal number of 
members. Tho distinction is still possible, while counties 
and boroughs aro ropreseuted on different principles; but 
universal borough suffrage would produce an irresistible 
demand for equality of electoral districts. When the change 
was once effected, it might well happen that the wealth 
and intelligence of the country would be praoticidly ezolnded 
from political power. In tho model bofongh of Birming¬ 
ham the party which probably has a majorify among the 
upper olesses of the community is not only left withQnt 
Parliamentary representation, bat is permanently ekoWed 
from all share in municipal activity. For aH electoral 
purposes the town is managed by a permanent ^beral 
Club, which offeotnaRy disohiu^ daty of mainta^g 
in all things, largo and small, the supremacy ci a single 
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y^m he oxoloded^ ftorn pnW# life, nu\m they thought 
fit to obey tho ordore of Jlr. ^boh ot eotho other popular 
manager. Mr. Bbioht is peAaps sincere in his hope 
that 8 jo hew oponty congtitnencies would prefer oandi- 
datea on account of their genius or virtue; and it seems 
to him scandalous that the principal persons in a 
county should, when a vacancy occurs, nominate one of 
their own fhmilies or friends as a candidate. In every 
elector^ system candidates must be chosen by a few 
leading persons; and, on the whole, the gentlemen of a 
^ county seem not to be more objectionable agents for tho 
purpose than professional politicians of the American type. 

There is no reason for withholding the representation of 
counties from the labouring population, except that tbo 
change would, in the opinion of those who oppose Mr. 

< TsiilvELTAK’s Bill, be injurious to ^ood government aud to the 
''public''interest. It is not surpnsing that the advocates of 
the nieasure profess not to understand arguments which 
have no relation to the rights of man or the rights of tho 
boufiobolder. The question whether the extension of tho 
suffrage will bo soon conceded or indefinitely postponed 
depends principally on the will of the farmers. Tho 
Ballot has transferred the county representation from 
landlords to tenants; and both will bo simultaneously 
swaifipcd by the enfranchisement of the labourera. Since 
tho beginning of Mr. Arch’s agitation the farmers have 
had some T>ractical experience of the operation of tho 
Labourers’ Union. They are probably not disposed to in¬ 
crease tho political power of a class which has caused them 
80 much social aud economical annoyance. Tlie Conserva¬ 
tive party, notwithstanding the inclination of its chief to 
tamper with the question of suffrage, is unanimously 
opposed to a change which would greatly increase the 
strength of the democratic jiarty. The moderate Liberals 
ftli^ dislike Mr. Trevelyan’s scheme; but, on tbo other 
liahd, Mr, Gladstone, who is every day more and 
more visibly resuming tho lead of tho party, has now 
for several years supported the equalization of tho suffrage. 
On the evo of his dissolution of Parliament, he had 
agreed to receive a deputation on tho question of county 
suffrage, with tho obvious purpose of making the change 
of franchise a Ministerial question as soon as he could con¬ 
vert his dissentient collcagnes. Mr. Forster differs on this 
point from Mr. Lowe, from Lord Haritkoton, and pro¬ 
bably from Mr. GosoiiEN. It may be admitted that the 
supporters of tho uniform franchise have powerful repre¬ 
sentatives in the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Briout, Mr. CnAMDERMiN, and Mr. Codrtney can give 
effective aid to Mr. Tubyeltan and Mr. Forster, The 
present House of Commons will bo deaf to their arguments 
and their throats ; but the next election may reveal many 
not less startling results of tho Bulgarian massacres. 


THE RIIJSDALE JUDGMENT. 

rpHE Record borrows its appreciation of the Ridsdale 
X Judgment from Andrew Faiuservice’s estimate of 
Rob Roy :—“ It is a Judgment with which neither party 
“ in the Chnrch can be expected entirely to acquiesce, and 
** it will require caution and consideration to estimate the 
“ comparativo amount of support or damage which the 
old Reformation ritual baa sustaiued from the doubtful 
terms in which the charge against tbo appellant in regard 
to tho Eastward Position, as we understand it, is treated 
as - ‘ Not Proven.' ” No one who is familiar with the 
Record would suspect it of unprovokedly blowing its 
trumpet with so uncertain a sound; so we may take this 
depreciatory estimate at its full value. Tho Eastward 
Position Was, so it says, only “ Not Proven ” ; everything 
else in that document turned out in tho best possible way 
fbr tho interests of the Church Association, and yet the 
Record is uneasy. All this shows that Not Proven ” is 
the Record’s playful way of making things pleasant to the 
perscoutprs who are so nncerenioniously pulled up in their 
agitation to restrain public worship within tho narrowest 
limits of a repulsive puritanism. The question of the 
Euebaristib dress is of less importance, and it affects 
fewer perstoS;; nsvertheless, it is not a matter which could 
the presefit of the religious mind be safely played 
fiist sfid locto with} while we have the volunteered fissur- 
Ince of the RecM for thibt those who care for, it 


ijuusi jsot^be to|iected ehtiMly to acquiem ii^. tlvt 
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persona who have neter seen, and ^bo never wisb to 
a chasuble, but who are jealous that the stream of En|^sh 
judicial interpretatious may not, as it goes broadening 
on from precedent to precedent, become proporUonately 
shallow. In their interest wo propose to coqeider the 
argument by which the Ornaments Rubac^ljfaB proved, 
to be of the oIa.s 9 of words intended to cono^.thqgg^ 
Tho reasoning was very technical. It steris.freSli^ 
known fact that, on Elizabeth’s accession, High^ and|i»w 
Church wore in sharp antagonism, and that, by way of 
keeping tho peace, the authorities re-enact^ tho Low 
Church Prayer-Book, while—for the time being at alh 
events—they reinstated the higher ceremonial of 
first book by this clause in the Act of Uniformity of 

1559:—. 

** Provided always, and bo it enacted, that snob orno- 
** ments of the Church, and of tbo ministers thereof, shall 
** be retained and be in use, as was in this Obturoh of 
** England by authority of Parliament in the second year of 
“ King Edward tho Sixth, until other order shall Be therein 
“ taken by tho authority of the Queen’s Majesty, with the 
“ advice of lier Commissioners, appointed under the great* 

seal of England for causes ecclesiastical, or of the lletro- 
“ politan of this realm,” 

This direction was repeated in a rubric of the contem¬ 
poraneous Prayer-Book in slightly varying language, and 
with tho omission of any reforonoe to the possibility of other 
01‘der being taken. As to this rnbric, which, we are told, waa- 
not inserted by any authority of Parliament, the Judicial 
Committee—adopting a theory of Bishop Gibsor’s which 
seems rather to savour of the theological than the legal 
mind—says, It was meant to bo a compendious and oon- 

veuient summary of tho enactment on this subject.”' 
This sort of sUdiug-scale estimate of the value of rubrics 
is certainly bold ; but anyhow, if Elizabeth never acted 
under tho powers of tho statute, tho clause in the Act 
of Parliament must have continued operative. But in 
1566 certain “advertisements ” were pnblishod by Parker 
and tho other Ecclesiastical Commissioners in the Queen’s 
name, though neither signed by her nor issued under her 
broad seal. Supposing these orders to have been valid in spite 
of the8edeficiencies,thuy may be taken to fulfil the conditions 
of tho statute. Competent authorities have deemed the 
want ofthoso formalities fatal; but the Judicial Committee,, 
on a review of collateral considerations, judges otherwise, 
and assumes that until 1662 the advorLisements prescribed 
the law of ritual dross—namely, tho cope in cathedral 
aud collegiate churches for tho Communion Service, the 
surplice at all other times and places. In 16^2, as there can 
be no doubt., tho whole Prayer-Book with its totality of 
rubrics was enacted as an integral portion of the Statute 
of Uniformity. In this siatutc the Ornaments Rubric was 
recast so as to make its language textually oorrespoud 
with tho stalute of Elizabeth, minus its qualifying pro¬ 
vision :—” And hero it is to be noted, that suoh Oruamonta 
“ of the Church, and of tho Ministers thereof, at Times 
“ of their Ministration shall be retained, aud be in use, as 
“ were in this Church of England, by the Authority of 
“ Parliament, in tho Second Year of the Roigu of King 
“ Edward the Sixth.” 

This is the existing statute law upon ministerial attire, 
enacted without reference backwards or forwards to adver- 
tisomout or anything else, except to one thing, the “authority 
“ of Parliament in the second year of Edward VI.”;' and the 
opinion has accordingly prevailed that to this “authority ” 
— i.e. to tho Prayer-Book of 1549—recourse shouid be had 
for further explanation. Tho judgment itself puts this view 
very clearly for tho purpose of knocking it down. Tho 
Rubric of 1662 “is now the only Jaw as to the vesture 
“ of the clergy. It contains within its one eeutenoe 
“ all that is now enacted upon that subject. It swoops 
“ away all previous law as to the vosture of the ol^y^ 

“ whether that law was to be found in Statute^ Canon. 

“ Ixn unction, or otherwise. It tolBoriies the use of 
“ all ornaments which had the Ptoliamentary authority 
“ of the firat Prayer-Book of Edward Sixth. The Test* 

“ ments in question are among tho ornaments whteh had 
“ this Parliamentary authority; therefore it authorises the 
” use of the vestments in question.” 

The counter theory of tho Judges is that the advertiso- 
ments, whose legality is ah initio not unquestionabls^ ami 





whioh atfft in no part of tW atitutb of 1662 bo maob«j|at; 
rofettdd* to, rauet bo hold ai,revived b/ being inbred, Wd 
th&t;ih© Omamo^to B^brio is to !>• read aa if tlioy formed*^ 
ji portioiLof it. 

The apBhot of the reaBoning is tbaf the rnbrio—the 
statilte lavr'of theland^x^is to be taken with a Logo suhawiitVf 
and th^ vrheti it says that such and such ornaments are to 
ba retained oaid bo in use, it realty enacts that those oma- 
monts are not to bo retained nor to bo in use if they happen 
to have beenexotudodby some ndvertisomentB of ninoby-six 
yeart^^oro, to which that statutory rubric carefully, and 
ad if on purpose, rofi^ins from making any reference. 
Wo simply state the argumont uh wc find it, and bow 
before the mystery of IVivy Council law. Whether or not 
these'conclusions will ultimately stand, there can bo no 
doubt that it is profoundly unsatisfactory to find that 1 
qiieBtiona which bo deeply stir the foeUngs of living men, | 
and of active religious parties, can only bo eolvcrl by subtle 
arguments on tlio mutual relations of obsolete Jocument.s, 
of which the legal validity is one of the questions about 
which the deepest uncertainty exists. Mr. JIidsuale kept 
or broke the law according as tho Kilenco of a statutory 
rubrio hundred years ago did or did not involve a 
crypte»rererenoo to the recommendations of fiOommission 
of khoprcccdingccntury,ofwliicli the most which can bo said 
is that Queen EhizABKTH may bo assumed to have given to 
it her constructivo sanction. The Dean of St. Paul’s and 
hia friends may havo boon indiscreet in invokin;:, I be living 
voioo of the Cnarch; but they were hardly foolish in their 
prayer* 

If wo turn from these bewildering disputes on am¬ 
biguous words to the subject matter in controversy, we 
shall find that the Judges havo been com]iollcd to reach 
tho practical conclneions of one side on tho principles of 
the other; and, in according a material victory to Dow 
Churchmen, to accept tho theory of the higher party. 
Tho controversy over a distinctive Eucharistic dress—dis¬ 
carding such niceties as the competing claims of chasuble 
apd cope—turns on one simple que.stion—Is, or is nob, the 
Communion Office so much higher in kind or in degree 
than any other public rite as to require another and a 
richer mise-en-ficertrS ? As now, so in ELTZABErK’s days, this 
question divided Church parties, and the advertisements 
wore intended—irrespectively of their legal force—to com¬ 
promise the diseusbiou, ns compromises were understood 
and worked by the prelates and st.atesmon of tho 
. Tudor Queen. The side to which, at all events, 
the Queen and the Archbishop loaned was gratified 
by ^he principle of tho higher and richer mise-an-acim 
"bping recognized in tho more stately fanes in which alone 
SO mighty a princess would take an immediate interest, 
while the sufiieiency of tho surjjlice for tho sqmilid ruck 
of parish churches was conceded to Puritan suscepti- 
bilities.' In our own days tho controversy is over those 
parish Churches, and the Judicial Oominittoo establishes 
the practice of the surplice by a document of which the 
principle is tho superior authority of the cope. In 
Elizabeth’s limo “cathedral” and collegiate churches 
(with which were classed both eollege and tho royal and 
episcopal chapels) were the only y>lncea whicli were usually 
served by more than a single minister, or were euro of 
means it) mako ends meet. In slnji-t, making allowance for 
different limes, tho advortiscinent. was equivalent to an 
order now from Arclibishop Tait that in every church 
which can show three or four ciirat;e.s copes musl be found. 
Plainly it justifies tho vestment theory, except ujjon the 
extravagant contention that Elizabeth’s reformers regu- 
llit€4tbe establishment on the principle ibat,ia proportion 
as a church was important, so it ehould be licensed 
to act fiupcrstitionsly. Either Parker and his colleagues 
thought that the coym was the right dress at Communion 
tiiUie where circumBtancos concurred to mako it possible, 
or they stood self-convicted of having sot their hands to a 
ittfeaningless and unprincipled arrangement. Similar con- 
siderations will explain the motives which led tho revisers 
of ifi62 to frame the present Ornaments Rubric while they 
■relTpainod from driving it home according to its literal 
tneaning. The advertisements were in their eyes no new 
law-; bnt a current modm vivendi in the spirit of which 
they were still willing quietly to act. So their leader 
was content to press the surplice on his diocese, 
whila £e stuck to tlie cope in his oaihedral. 

Td BUXQ up the loSBes and gains which the disputants 
judgment, Low Churchmen fiud them- 
^veu^hhiclately unmolested in All their own peculiarities. 
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the cope in the higher order of churches, and |ihe 
assertian of the religtous use of imagery as ooutaiueci 
in Exeter Reredos judgmentn—following upon tly 
permissions long sinoe given in Liodell y. WB8TEBTdN»A 
vindicate for the Church of England, by the decision oi 
the highest appellate jurisdiotion, the possession of thal 
ideal of worship—-corporate, historical, and artlstio^ 
whieh corresponds with the convictions of the High ChUrol 
I party. With so much to satisfy them, however, they^jirt 
quite uimblo to follow the reasoning which constrains ovsrj 
prebendary of St. Emloliion and Heytesbury and ever] 
brother of St. Katharine’s to assarao his copo, While i 
would expoHo the Vicar of Margaret Street to Lord Pen. 
ZANcii’s ire if he daitid to appear in .any riober dress than 
his Burplioo. If they desire success and not notoriety 
they will net what they have got, avoid Lord Pj*:nza«io*’i 
C ourt, protest if it oomforte them, and move by con 
stitntioiial ways to secure more clastic and practical ruleao; 
worship than tho inductive interpretation of antiquariw 
documents of doubtful origin and ambiguous value. 


POLITICS AT WHITSUNTIDE. 

’I3A.RLIAMENT has done but little fiiuco tho beginninf 
JL of tho Session, and it has little loft to do. No sorioui 
iuterG.«t 1ju.s been felt in anything unconnected with the wa: 
in the East; and, unfortunately, tlie progress of Russiai 
conquest is beyond the coutrol of tho iioiiBe of Commons 
Tho Rurials Rill will cause more excitement during iti 
next stage than it has done in the calm atmosphoro of th< 
House of Lords. It is not easy to think of any other mca 
sure which i.s likely to produce an animated debate, un^i 
Mr. Trevelyan can invest his scheme of household Huffrag 
in countie.*? with some novel aitniction. The disliidiuatioj 
to domestic clianges which was expre.s.sod in the result 0 
tho last general election, still probably prevails; but thi 
anti-Turkish ngitation may not improbably revive thi 
activity of the party of movement. Air. Oha.mjieklain 01 
a late occasion amldonly converted a mcetmg of Noncon 
formiftt Kgilatora into a society for the «iJj){)ort of Mr 
Gladstone's foreign policy; and, conversely, disapproval 0 
Lord Deuby’wS diiilornatio proceodinga will perliaps bore 
after take the form of active hostility to the Churcl 
Establishinont, Tho seciiou of the ch:rgy whicl 
sympathizes on ecclesiastical grounds with ilio Greeki 
and Rulgariaus is also, for well-known reasons, hos. 
tilo or inditl'erout to connexion with the State. Al 
though di-sestablhshment and dcstrucliou of tho Turkish 
Empire are objects which havo no natural connexion 
political or sectaruiu impulses, like physical forces, oftei 
find for thcmselveH unexpected chutmels. There is nt 
! dilliculty in appreciating the temper of tho present Honsi 
i of Commons; but llie most sagacious olwcr vers are not yei 
I able to judge of tho feeling of tho country. Tlio Salfori 
I election seemed to throw a doubt on tho existence of i 
Jiiberal reaction ; hut it is not yet certain whether it ma; 
not have rather indicated a general protest against attempt 
to tnniper with Horae Rule. A fortnight ago tho managori 
of tho uxti'cmo section of tho Libends organized a eerics 0 
meetings in support of Mr. Gladstone, which were numer 
ou.sly attended. ’Tho anocoss of the operation may eiths: 
prove that the opponents of the Governmout have i 
majority in the boroughs, or only that the nltra-Liboral 
Lave secured to Ihemsolves the couti*ol of the partj 
machinery. On the whole, it may bo probably conjee 
lured that a general election at the present time woulc 
reverse tho decision of 1874; bnt the events of the w« 
may at any time derange political calculations. 

Tho Irish Home Rule inombcrs have apparently not 
exhausted their energies for the present Session, Severs 
Irish Bills which are not destined to become law will afi'orc 
ample matter for disoussion; and it is reported, that thi 
Irish Secretary has undertaken to conciliate Mr. Bun 
providing tiino for tho motions in which he takes at 
interest. The debate on Mr. SfiAw’s motion vns orderly 
decorous^ and not uninteresting. Tim Irish, mdmbe^ 
assumed a laudable tone of modinnition, and the 
of Home Rule properly treofiid^ihe question fus 
open to discussion. It Woutd mi^ been less siiilt'to 










^ ^_ ba^6 j^iw with 

' i S'’ito WWMI^ •jfciwfHy, -sr^irawwMHy te- 

^ %hita0vi<?al $etlona. The constitoenoiea wbioh 
BW e*>d bifl eesoouites oi^Jy tolerate the 
ibfK^ of Home Bnlo beoauBe they snppoao that it 
tiiay ^ easier to obtain the conoesaion of a Federal 
BVatrai than to throw off BngUsh supremacy alto- 
Eepoalera, Nationalists, and Home Hnlevs, though 
thcfy iiiM a pleasure iu quan-elliug among themselves, 
^jfly^pursue tbo same policy of separation. A few daya 
aftec the Home Kulo debate The O’Donoghue took occa¬ 
sion to illustrate the spirit in which an Irish Parliament 
would probably begin its course of legislation. The pro- 
ppsaV of converting all Irish tenancies into freeholds sub- 
Jeet to a renUcharge would, at no long interval, bo <blloweil 
by jbhe expropriation of the sinecurists who would by tho 
predion# measure have been depiivcd of their chnructor of 
lahfl^waers. Mr. Butt indeed profo'^ses to inclndo in his 
"imaginary Constitution an Irish Bouse of Lords ; but an 
^scinbly of landowners unanimously devoted to tho 
Buglisb connexion would be sunim*arily suppressed by tho 
representatives of the rural demooraey. It would bo im- 
poasibl*. to defend tho existence of an anomalous Icgislutivo 
body which the majority of members would perhaps 
refilBO^jp take their seats. The position of tho Home Rule 
party in tho present Ilouse of Commons can scarcely bo 
agreeable; but it may be woith Mr. liim’s while to wait 
for tho chances of the next election. For the first time in 
many years tho present Government is independent of the 
votes of the Homo Rule party. It is highly probablo tliat 
hereafter fifty or sixty impartial members may once more 
command the price of thoir support. 

Even if any party or section of the House were anxious 
to promote any legislative meaauro, tho productive capacity 
of House of Commons seldom survives tho beginning 
of JiHic In tho days of Reform Bills and other exciting 
cutorpribofl, experienced members wore in tho halnt of 
culculuting that, if nothing liadbeen dono before tho Whit¬ 
suntide vacation, the cstablicdicd system was safe for an¬ 
other jear. The obscure details of bupincs>> occupy a 
ceitiiiri mimbeT of nights; private members take their sharp, 
uibhmnch grumbling bocanso it is not larger; and from 
tone to time debates on general policy, such as that on 
Tklr. Glapsiomi/s Resolutions, occupy tho time which 
might perhaps otherwise bo devoted to legislation. 
'^I'liere is no prospect in the present Session of contests 
like that of 1874 on the Public Worship Bill, or like that 
ot tho Merchant Shipping Bill at tbo cud of tho Session 
ol 1875. chance of surprises is diminished by tho 

renioviil of Mr. Hisbakli into the Upper House, for Sir | 
SrAiFOKD Nobtiicote has no taste for startling or para- { 
d«>xical proceedings. Tho Opiwaition is pcrhap.s more i 
liable to derangement of its plans; but Mr. Gladstone is 
too entirely absorbed by bis sympathies with tho Bul- 
'iarians to inteifcre for the moment m domestic affairs, and 
his loyalty to his former colleagues would indispose him to 
interferonco with their policy except for reasons which seem 
to him of paramount importance. There is every ground 
to hope that tho remainder of the Session may be tran¬ 
quil, aud that its duration may bo short. Any pro- 
'longation of the usual term would probably be tho 
result of tho disastrous necessity of appealing to 
Parliament for the means of taking military precautions. 
Mr. Cuoss assured the House that th^ore was no immediate 
probability of any event which could render interference 
desirable or necessary; but one of tho contingenoies wbioh 
ho deprecated may possibly occur in tho course of tho 
summer. • If tho Rousian army approaches Constantinople 
ill July or August, the Government can scarcely avoid tho 
doty of oonsuking Parliament. 

The almost entire suspension of legislative activity pro¬ 
duces neither remonstrance nor discontent in tho country. 
The retnrn nf tho present majority of the House of Oom- 
mens was essentis^ a protest against change, disturbance,' 
and uncertain^. If the democratic movement revives in 
GOBsSquenoe of the Bulgarian massooi’es, it will probably bo 
directed in ^he first instance to tho extension of household 
snffirage to the counties. The next process will be a re¬ 
distribution of seats fbr the putpose of sUll further 
driving nnnorities of a share in tho representation. 
A House of Commone constHutSd on the ^ia of 
a mm indtecriiBsiiate stStage wotdd proMy select 
tho Establiithsasnt as itt firei bbjeot atteok, llr. 


fpmoMos see^ to think %t Ml JKMWit 
as a dohaeSUd pOlitlrian is pver, may stilL live to 
oonrtesies of the Liberation Society. The <ixtteme 
party in the House ttas lately been reinforc^tby 
recruits of promise and ability. Mr. CflAUsaaum‘and» 
Mr. CouurraXY have already secured a Parliamenlaty 
position which renders it probablo that they may be¬ 
come future leaders. Tho political party is not wiihout 
promising aspirants to political distinction; but ihe 
moderate Lil^rals, though thpy are stiU tho cificial 
chiefs of tho party, seem to decline in iuflneuoo. If 
they had divided against Mr. OLADsroNU’fl Resolutioiw, 
they would have been followed by a small majority of 
the Opposition; but it is believed that their leader 
would fiavo re.signcd, and tbo present organization wonld 
probably have been broken up. Tliu provincial dubs 
aud inanager.s of election's ai-o falling more and more into 
the hands of tho ultrivLiberal section. In many places tho 
Dissenters employ tlio party machinery for their special 

S OSes, and tho dcsccndanta of tbo Whigs arc eithci 
ided from influence or compelled to accept tho new 
doctrines. In the late debate the ex-Miiiislcrs, who hod 
uunnimou&ly dctcrmincil to op[>oso Mr.GLADSTONE’l*!Rosolu- 
tious, vied with ono another m cffoits to approximate as 
nearly as possible to opinions which they were not prepared 
to accept. 


LXEBEIATE REFORMATORIES. 

A n ‘‘inebriate reformatory” is tho name of an institution 
to wdiiuli Dr. Cawlbon and some other philanthropic 
momberh proposu to scud habitual drunkards. They bate 
drown up a Bill for the purpOi,o which has been snbmitted 
to Parliament, aud which they will soon ask the House of 
Commons to discuss. Ono ot the greatest merits of Pte- 
liamentary government is that it obliges philanthropists 
who cannot carry out their aims without now legal powers 
to state what they mean and propose in definite language, 
and to consider what is the piactical machineiythoy desim 
to set up. If wo htor it {-aid that an habitual drunkard 
ought to bo subjected for a time to realraint imposed on 
him by tho law, k is dilHcnlt to assent to or to dissent 
from the pi 0posit ion. We do not know exactly who 

arc the pi-rsons with whom it is proposed to deal, 
or how it js proposed to deal with thorn. But no oi«‘ 
can put the proposal into tho shape of an Act of Rarliaraenr 
without exiuiiiniDg his own intent ions, being made awai'e 
of the nuiny dithciilUes bo will have to encounter, apd 
striving to guard against objections. Tho Bill contain. 
numorouB pioviRions to pi-evont tho system being abuseil. 
to make it unlikely that person.^ wlio am nut hahttnal 
dninkanl.s will ho tieated as if they were, to enatiro that 
wben under restraint they will not bo neglected, and that 
the restniiut will not bo prolonged boyoud th© time foi 
which it has been sanctioned. The general achcmo of the 
Bill IB that tlieru shall be pUccs iu wlrich an babituni 
drunkaid may be Beni, and that iheso pkccB shall 
bo of two kinds-—retreats kept by licensed private per¬ 
sons, and volbnnatories ostablisbed by the local anihorilies 
In thobo placcR the habit u.d drunkard may bo dotaiw'd for 
any time not Ics^i tluin a month nor more than a year. They 
are to bo, in fact, very much hko private and county 
lunatic a.sylnni3; and, if such pluers arc to exist at all—-i#, 
in short, an Kngli.sh suhjoet i.s to bo shut up in a so^t oi 
prison who ba^ neither committed a crimo nor test hiw 
reason—the autbois of the Bill may fairly claim to have 
exercised considerablo ingenuity in meeting the obyeetioM 
that the coniinooicnb would bo easily and wantonly imposed, 
or of a cruel character, or of indefinite daratio|}. llio 
main question is, whether an habitual drunkard ought to 
be shut up at all and have an inebriate reformatory pro¬ 
vided for him at the cost of his neighbours, merely becaosu- 
ho chouses to drink very much more than is good for him. 

There is a preliminary point which it must have oxorokod 
the authors of the Bill a good deal to decide, and t^t m 
what is meant by an habiteal drunkard. He » not a^maq ' 
who gets drunk bsbitually, for this definitioir would, 
one half of the population liable to be shut up hy theoikeT* 
His habitual driuking must have some odious or; pn^hiul 
peooliarities, so that the inebriate refomateries may jaot bo 
overcrowded. The definition selected by fh© frantem oC 
the Bill is that an habitual drunkard means a person who, 
by reason pf habitual intemperate drinking of intemea^ 

te ia danl^eroaB to himself or te othem, or 

Kging himself and his afihirs. Theip is no gMat 
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alx>tit the ease of a^man who is das^erons to others} 
bat it Ss not certain that wo want an inebriate Toformatory 
for hinii. He can only show that he is dangerona to 
others by acts constituting a danger to them. He must 
either hart them or threaten to hurl them. As the law 
stands now, a man who, under tlie influence of drink, 
habitually hurts or threatens oiliers, can bo put in prison, 
or at least bound over to keep the peace, which is a step 
towatdii'prison. As a general rule, if those who are hurt 
or threatened are any other persons than tho husband or 
wife of the offender, tho law is put in force. But, as to hus¬ 
bands and wives, if inebriate reformatories were established, 
the some difficulty in getting tho law put in force would 
prevail as prevails now when the common gaol is the place 
of compulsory retreat. If tho husband is sent away, tho 
wife starves; if tho wife is sent away, there is no one to 
look after the children and the hou.se. When wo pass to 
habitual drunkards who arc only dangerous to thomsolvoB, 
the difficulty about them is that, unless they take tho pre¬ 
caution to get drunk in bed, thoy are always dangerous to 
themselves. They are always liable to bo knocked down by 
cabs, qu to fall into the tire or downstairs, or to catch cold 
by sleeping nndcr a hedge, or by inducing delirium tremens. 
In the same way, wo may ask wliat is meant by a man 
heooming incapable of managing himself and his affairs ? 
While a man is drunk, lio is of course incapable of manag¬ 
ing himself and his affairs; and if he dniiks much and 
often, ho is sure to manage himself and his affairs very 
badly. The very largo number of Englishmen and Kug- 
4 i.shwomen who on Monday next will celebrate one of tho 
four new grand occasions of drunkenness invented hy Sir i 
•Foux Lusdock are all incapable of managing ihorasolves 
and their aftairs properly. But this, it will bo said, is not 
wbat the Bill means. It contemplates persons who alto¬ 
gether neglect their affairs, and not the ordinary English¬ 
man who even after Whitsun Monday is quite capable of 
4 oing a day’s work in a drowsy sort of way towards tho 
end of the week. But what is to bo the btandard ? If 
tho habitual drunkard brings himself to utter ruin, if 
no ono will employ him or relievo him, he will 
come ujica the parish, and tho workhouse will 
supply tho place of tho inebriate iH^hrmalory. If 
.he can get enough to live on, what is meant by his 
being incapable of managing himself and liis affhiis 
is that he is in a worse position than tint wliioh Im might 
have occupied if ho had had tho sense to koop sober, lie 
might have been a solicitor, and ho is a solicitor's clerk ; 
ho might hav.o been a Jaw stationer, and ho is a crossing- 
flweeper. In ono way or another ho dons not make tho 
income which his fihmds reasonably expected him to earn. 
Where is tho habitual drunkard of wiiom thins much can¬ 
not be said? 

The Bill provides that, when an habitual drunkard 
wiahcB it, ho may got himself shut up in ii retreat; and if 
Jjegislaturo choo.soB to Intorforo in tho mailer at all, this 
may be a useful enactmont. Many a man on tho road to 
ruin through drunkenness is willing, in a tit of repentanoo, 
to give himself a chance of being cured ; but, alter a little 
wholesome treatment, ho finds himsoU' so very well that ho 
will not stay in tho place of cure, and, as there is no 
legal power to retain him, he can walk out at any 
momont. But this is quite an excrescence on the Bill. Its 
ilbal purport is to shut up drunkards wlio do not want to 
bo abut up, but who, in tho opinion of some oue else, 
ought to bo shut up. The Bill permits the parent, husband, 

‘ wife, relative, or guardian of the drunkard, to form this 
opinion and act on it, subject to the contingency of having 
to pay tho costs of an application if unsuccc-safnl. A single 
^Tuatico is to issue a summons to tho alleged drunkard to 
appear, and the Justices in Petty Sessions aro to order Jiim 
to an inebriate reformatory if they think fit. But tho 
drunkard is not in bis extremity to lose the last proud 
privilege of a Briton. Ho may ask that a jury shall 
jnrononnee on hia case, and, as it might bo painful to 
him to have his private life ripped up in public, 
all proceedings bemre Justices and juries aro to be 
canduoted with closed doors. This is tiie real upshot of 
the Bill. It is quito impossible to aay in words wbat 
»^hahiiual drunkards are to Ito shut up; but if .any are to be 
t abut tin, it must be left to common sense to say who they 
<-arfo to be. The jury will have a subtle and inexplicable 
jMVO^pUojt o! bow much a man may drink, and how often, 
b^ug liable to the reproach of being an habitual 
Inhere would be even more than tko usual 
the verdicts of the juries. In a beery 
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neigb^nrhood the juv would be very lejaieni, and im a 
teetotal jseighboorhoom the jury wbuld be 'vei^ seVpre. 
But it is now so cuBtonJkiy a feature in English legislation 
to call on juries to decide points which the Je^lators and 
the Judges find themselves unable'to determine; that this 
provision of tho Bill, vague as it isj^majr be covered 
l)y precedents. Tho supporters of the Bill, however, 
must not disguise from themselves that what they ask 
Parliament to sanction is that any ono may be shut 
up as an habitual drunkard whom a jnry^ chooses 
to call ono, and that no one except a jury qau say. 
whether a man is an habitual drunkard or not. They will i 
also do well to prepare themselves for some perplexing 
questions as to tho persons who aro to bo allowed to 
Ktituto tho proceedings. Parents wo know, and husbands 
and wives and guardians wo know ; but who are relatives ? 
Is it a word known to English law ? Any ono who, if ihe 
li.'ibitnal drunkard died intestate, could take under the 
Statute of Distributions, supposing persons having a prior 
claim did not exist, is, it may bo presumed, legally a 
relative. Tlicre is something unpleasant in tho thought^ 
of a second cousin having the power to invite a jury to 
pro nounco wh(*t her a man is or is not habitually drunk, 
it is true that the second cousin would have to pay tho 
costs if he failed; but tho mere accusation would a 

social stigma on tho accused which, except ampng the 
lowest cJuhScs, would always be painful, and often ruinous. 
Jt w’ould bo a case iu which, if enough mud W’ero thrown, 
Koinc would be sure to stick ; and there are second cousins 
w’ho, if offended, would like to assist in making mud stick, 
even if it cost them a few pounds to gratify tlieir spite, 'When 
tho House of Commons examines tho Bill it is pretty sure t<» 
bo frightened by it. The aim of the promoters is excel¬ 
lent. llabitual drunkards aro curses to themselves and to 
their neighbours, and if we could shut them all up and 
deter others from imitating their example, the world w'ould 
be a better and happier place to live in. But to legislate 
prudently and successfully for tho attainment of such an 
end is a very difficult task, and wo fear that Dr. Camekon 
and his friends will find that they aro not likely to accom¬ 
plish it. 


THE IXniTENPEM'l': OK INDIAN JUDGES. 

rpUJil correspondence relating to tho case of Mr, Kiu.ler 
X and Mr. liKEDS is, unfortunately, not entirely taken 
up with tho offence committed by one of these gentlemen, 
or the sentence passed by the other. Had it been so, there 
w'ould, it may be hoped, Jiave been no need to refer to tho 
matter again. If Parliament, or even the Secretary of 
State, were to boeomo a court of appeal against every 
censure passed by tho Government of India on its servants, 
the business of Indian admiiiistretion would become 
unmanageable. But a question of great constitutional 
moment is also dcjilt with in these despatches, and this 
fact docs undoubtedly make it impossible to dismiss them 
with any such summary comment. It is impossible not to 
feel regret that such serious issues should have been either 
raised or decided on, as it seems to us, so very slight an 
occasion. The Government of India was hasty in the first 
instance; the High Court of the North-West Provinces was 
needlessly irritable; the Secretary of State has allowed 
himself to be drawn without necessity into a formal so¬ 
lution of a constitutional problem which he declares at tho 
same time to bo purely speculative; and at each of theso 
stages the judgment of the authorities concerned seems to 
have been at fault. Tho cause of the mischief was an ex- 
I piTssion of regret by tho GovEBNOR-GENEHAri in Council 
j that the High Court should have considered that ite duties 
and responsibilities in tho Fuller oaso wore adequately ful¬ 
filled by tho expression of tho Judges’ opinion that tho sen- 
ton CO passed by Mr. Leeds was not specially open to objection. 
I’his expression of opinion had boon given in answer to a 
request from tho Lieutenant-Governor of the I^vinoe. 
No foi-mal motion was made for a revision of the sentence 
passed by Mr. Leeds ; but the local Government, finding 
that Mr. Leeds’s conduct had come under tho notice of the 
Government of India, took the opinion of the Judges 
as to its propriety. This does not seem to justify the 
Government of India in making the oontents of this opinion 
a matter of formal censure. The local Government had 
quoted the Judges in support of their own oonolasion that 
no further action was.neoessarv. There was no reaSon 
why the Government of Indm should take any ^ notice 
of this. They were not going to adopt tfae^ opinion 
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of tHe Judges, and tBo most ttat was uecess^ was that 
they sbould baye stated the grounds on which they had 
felt obliged to take a different view of Mr. Leeds’s 
conduct. This error of the Government of India 
was made the subject of an exaggerate^ outburst 
of indignation on the part of tho High Court. In a 
letter which tho Court caused to be addressed to tho 
Government of India, tho Goyebnor-General in Council 
is asked first, whether the Judges of the High Court are so 
subject to the executive power of the Government of India 
that is within the province of that Government in a 
published Eesolution to approve or condemn the action of 
the Court in any matter which clearly falls within its 
functions; and, secondly, whether it is not beyond tho 
competency of any authority other than the High Court 
to instruct tho subordinate Courts touching the conduct of 
their judicial duties. Tho Court disclaims any intention 
of ** questioning the competency of the Governor-General 
“ to notice and punish misconduct on the part of an oflGcer 
** of a subordinate Court ”; but it submits that in tho 
exercise of this power any declaration as to the law which 
should have been adrainisterod or tho proct;duro which 
should have been adojitcd in a particular instance should 
be avoided. 

The obvious answer to ibis letter is that the Govern, 
ment of India had nob claimed to exercise any executive 
power over tho High Court. The opinion of the .1 udges 
had been taken, not by tlio Government of India, but by 
tho local Government, and the Government of India had 
merely stated its dissent from that opinion and its 
regret that it should ever have been given. There was 
no need to enter upon tlio questions raised either by tho 
Court or by the Chief Justice. The action of the 
Gbvernment of India had throughout boon of an informal 
kind. It may bo injudicious in the Executive to say that 
it thinks tho opinion of certain individual Judges wrong, 
and still more injudicious to imply that tho error is one 
into which they ought not to have fallen. Hut this want 
of judgment is not mended by the adoption of a lino of 
defence which holds tho Executive to what may 
havo been in tho first iiislanco only a hasty expression 
of irritation. This, however, was tho course which com¬ 
mended itself to tho Govorniuent of India. They take 
matters quite as earnestly as the High Court, and tlioi. -h 
they deny that they havo in any way encroached upon the 
authority or independence of tho Judges, they are ready 
with au argument that they might have encroached 
on either or both if they had been so minded. They main¬ 
tain that tho Governor-General in Council is tho only 
authority in British India invested with the entire respon¬ 
sibility of every department and function of Govcniincut; 
that of these functions the administration of justice is one 
of the most important; and that for this reason it is tho 
duty of the Gbveraor-Gencral in Council, in the ultimate 
resort aud in adequate cases, to censure and to punish Ha. 
grant miscarriages of juatico, and to comment, when ncces- 
saiy, on the course of the adminisU'ution of justice iu 
India. In this case they are of opinion that there 
was a flagrant miscarriage of justice. As the High 
Court did not see its way either to call up tho case 
or to reprove the magistrate, tho Government of India were 
forced to reprove the magistrate themselves ; and th(iy hold 
that they had a right to express regret that the inaction of 
tho High Court should have laid this duty upon them. 

It is to be regretted that the Govornmont of India should 
have thought themselves bound to take the opinion of the 
Sbcbetabt of State upon th? points raised in this coitc- 
spondeuoe. Every purpose would havo been answered if 
they had informed Lord Salisbury that they had not 
meant their censure to apply to the judicial action of tho 
High Court; that all that they had before them was tho 
opinions of the individual Judges on a question asked by 
tne local Government, and that they saw no need to de¬ 
termine the exact limits of judicial authority and independ. 
once in India, until one or other of them had been infringed 
by the action of the Government. Nor is it clear why, 
when the Government of India omitted to take this sensible 
line iu writing to Lord Salisbury, Lord Salisbury sbould 
uotvhave taken it iu writing to the Govemxnout of India. 
He, too, ia of opinion that tbo guestiou of tbe relations 
4 between the jnaioial and ejceontive authmitifiS is not in 
raisedv In oeosuring Mr. Ldbds, and in ezpxossing 
regret that the High Uourt had not brought his prooeed- 
ings under judicial re^dw, the Viceroy vras dealing with 
r purely ezechtiTe funotions, and these ihll distinctly within 


his special pvovinoo. The qudition whether, and how ihr, 
tbo mode in which judicial antics is ]Mrfomed is a proper 
subject for the auimadversion of the Government of Inw, 
is not raised by these pap^s. If the Judges had not dis* 
tincily requested his opinion on the point, Lord Salisbury 
would have preferred to reserve, the consideration of it till 
the necessity for a decUion practically arose. It is nnfov- 
innate that Lord SalisBuby did not consult his own pre.* 
forcnces, even though tho Judges had distinctly requested 
bis opinion on the point. The Secreiaiy of State for India 
is not bound, like the editor of a spoi'tiug newspaper, to 
answer all questions that may bo put to him. It is bia 
business to determine controversies Dotwoen one branch of 
tho Indian Government and another; bnt in tliis case no 
sneh controversy had in fact arisen. There are very great 
disadvantages in deciding a question of this kind in the 
purely spccnlativo stage. Tho authority to which it is sub- 
mitted has no facts on which to found a judgment. If tho 
question had come before Lord Salisbury in the ordinal^ 
course, he would at all events have seen what prooncal dim- 
cultios had arisen from tho solutions seveiiUly favoured by 
tbo Judges and tho Governor-General. As it is, ho has 
had to approach the subject with as little reference to 
facts as though ho were writing an essay for a Chan* 
ccllor's modal. It is by no means an easy matter 
to pronounce on tho relative merits of independenco and 
subjoction regarded as tho status of Indian Judges. Tho 
arguments whicli establish the necessity of making Judges 
independent in England cannot be applied without m<^. 
fication to India. Lord Salisbury assumes that tho 
question has been decided for him by Parliament, aud that, 
in enacting that Indian Judges should hold office during 
“ Her Majesty’s pleasure, ins:ead of, oa in England, 
during good behaviour,” the Legislature has withheld 
from the former that independence of the Ezecutive which 
has been formally conferred on tho latter. Certainly this 
is to make the distinction carry a very groat weight of 
meaning; and, considering that a sufficient reason for 
the difference in the tenure of judicial offices in 
England and in India may bo found in the fact that 
there is no Legislaturo in India at whoso instance 
a Judge could bo romoved, it is by no means dear 
that the words relied on by Lord Salisbuky have tho full 
sense which ho attributes to thorn. It is improvable, how¬ 
ever, now that the problem has been formally stated and 
formally i-esolvcd, that the matter can end without some 
further and more decisive sobtlemeut. Mr. Lewis proposes to 
bring the inatLer before tho House of Commons; but a 
discussion on going into Committee of Supp^ is an 
eminently inappropriate modo of determining a oucstton 
of this importance. It would havo been better if ine con- 
troXiCrsy laid never been started, or bad boon allowed to 
drop; but in tlio stage which it has now reached it ia diffi* 
cult to see how it cun bo adequately dealt with except by 
direct legislation. 

THE BUUTALS BILL IN THE LORDS. 

F unerals and Lord Mei^uournb are hardly congruous 
ideas; nevertheless, when wo read the Lords' ddbaie 
on tho Burials Bill, wo can only think of his masterly ques¬ 
tion, “ Why could not ho loavo that alone? ” By ** he ” 
wc mean, almost without exception, every one who mingled 
in that eloquent fray of purposeless legislation. Thera 
never were so much zeal, ingenuity, piety, and state* 
craft brought to bear upon tho perfecting of a sam* 
plo of absolutely ideal failure. The results of the 
night’s work may be scheduled as Government dwere*, 
dited, Opposition baffled, Archbishops discounted, Bishopii^ 
alienated, Churchmen exasperated, Dissenters affironted, 
grievance aggravated, churchyards unclosed, cemeteisies 
unmade. The wrong man proposed the wrong thki^laU 
round, and borrowed witliout leave bis neighhaurs* argu* 
ment. The Archbishop of Cantbrbury, in 
scheme which he owned was opposed to the opiiEodn of the 
great majori^ of the clergy, supported it the oogent 
argument, ** 1 don't say it is desirable in the abstract 
io make the concession.” It is clear that Arch¬ 
bishop Tait has not taken to heart tbo Emperor Josbkh'b 
sonnd conclusion that the trade of a King is tp be. a 
Royalist. It is no doubt the duty of an Arebbis^ to 
oppose the great majority of ibe order whose chiefs Jho 
is, if he conscientiously believes that his own 
is abstractedly desirable. Whep he distinctly 
the contrary, lie may yield to %ce; but he only 
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(lie coti^^eoce of those wHoso leader ho has become by 
Dffiee oud not by election, without rtoenring influenco over 
the otber side,-if he rushes forward to constitute himself 
the xuotLth|UCCo of piopcisuJs which it is the part of his 
onpopents to suggi^st and of liirnsolf to criticizo. The 
Bishop of PKTERjjoiiouan hail it all his own way so long as 
he was content to cut up the policy of his Metropolitan ; 
but he, too, sucwimbud to the strong temptation of 
legislation, and gravely proposed to solve the difficulty, 
in much forgetfulness of the Public Worship llogula- 
tion Act, by lotting every man do just whatever ho liked. 
TTie Archbishop of York occupied an “ nn willing position.” 
Lord GfiAmvTLi^G: performed the feat of speaking for Lord 
HAttROwnY\s clause without contributing the slightest 
additional argument to the controversy. The Duke of 
Richhono and Gordon offered the strongest opposition; 
and flo the House got to the clauses. The Govern- 
ment’s sUent burial project liad already boon silently 
interred ^and the Peers, making two bit(\s of a not 
very ripe cherry, accepted without division the 
first half of the Archbishop of Cantki.’Ijuby’s clause, pro¬ 
viding that any clergyman might, on tho invilnliou of the 
reprofioiitatives of a deceased j)erson nf)t eniitled to tho 
service of the Church, use a form of his own made up 
out of that service, with portions of Scripture and hymns, 
provided that withiu seven days ho reported liimsulf to his 
bishop- 

Tins wither obscure snggesti»m was mainly intended to 
meet tho grievances of the luibaptized Baptists and of tho 
Quakers, and was accepted without a division by tho Go- 
vemnjont, probably with an astute perception of tho uso- 
fnlnoHS in future debates of tho Arcadian picture of tho 
polite rector and the gratified executor editing the Burial 
Service between them in the pleasant retirement of tho 
parsonage study. Otherwise, wo have too much respect for 
the Arch bishop’ discernment to supposo that lio really 
bdiOVod that the hTonconformist grievance wouhl bo met 
by a plan of which tho leading t^aracteristic .\«v8 an un- 
limited power of veto, both as to the concoshioii itself and 
as to its details, on the part of the parson. ’I'hc second 
half of the Archbishop’s clause, relating to “c.ises where 
“the Burial Service might lawfully be used”— t.o. that 
portion of mankind who aro not unbaptized Baptists 
or Quakers—ivas the logical complement of the half 
already adopted, arid would have obviously been a.s in¬ 
operative within its wider as tlio former part was withiu 
its naiTower range. However, the Lords l)y a small 
majority decided that they had sacrificed suilicicutly to 
plausibility^, and rejected it. The Archbishop of York’s 
proposal to protect tlio cliTgymnn wlio might find 
himself conscientiously compelled to refuso tho Burial 
Service to an unworthy object found no sujiport, and was 
rejected without a division. This conclusion is not to bo 
regretted, as tho clause went ou to authorize tho r(‘pre.senfca- 
tivos of the deceased ovil-bver to insult tho consc.ientious 
meumbent by turning some other ck'rgyman loose into tho 
churchyard to read over the liody—probably in total 
ignorance of all the details of tho case—that service which 
th« parish priest, to whom they* wero i'amiliar, knew 
woillw be a blasphemous mockery. Wc shell only ask the 
ABtfHIURBfOF Olio question—has ho over looked into tho 
arei|iv6S of such Societies as the Mtmdicity or tho Charity 
Orgioiaaatioay Booiety ? If he has, would he like to sat up 
in connexion with funerals, that sort of clergymua 
whOf baiitenod' upon weddings befoi o the passing of Lord 
AotP 


' All these archiepiscopal suggestions wore the prelude to 
thegiwtd porformanco of Lord Harrowi!t’s clause, or, in 
other vrow, of our old friend Mr. Osborne Mokoan’s Bill. 
Ohcr btindrcd and two peor.i aceepted^and the same number 
rejected it; and so, by tho foms of the Upper Honeo, it 
was'lost; and with it, of coarse, the Bill goes. We shall 
not repeat the objections which we have frequently 
hgamst this most unpractical suggestion. Nor 
8W1 We attest to prophesy the future course of the 
It is one in which right and wrong have very 
l^lo plaot. Tho Dissenters, whon they abolished 
Ohnroh«ratc8, ruled themselves out of 
and now they want to i-esume 
which they thto refused to pay for. 
been asked to co^opemte in a general 
^^#df '^h0in0terie6 which, at a. very small cost all rm^^adv 
at some aaotifteo of' feeling, under whieh 
would tqual sufferers, would abundant^ 
SHlitanal want; and they repudiate the 


L=i 

oQbr, They aro shoili-sighied in their policyv Aa tog 
as Churoli-rata^ were compnlsory, they had an ostensible 
grievance. When they abolishea the compulsionv and yet 
claimed tho churchyard, they transferred tho invaluable 
heritage of grievance to their opponents. If the Libera* 
tion Society brings its groody tactics to a prosperous issue, 
and forcibly steps into posseasions in the maint^ance of 
which it has refused to bear its part, it will, wo believe, find 
in tho Church of England, thoroughly united under a mate¬ 
rial wrong, a far more difficult customer than it has had ye^ 
to reckon with. In the long run it may come to think 
that it has deai’Iy bought the privilege of preaching at the 
parson on. his own freehold by the adjournment 8 we die of 
disestablishment. 


SOME ASPECTS OF CIJARITY. 

R evenue lias leun ciJled a sort of wild justice, and tho same 
natue might he given to many forms of choruy. The wild¬ 
ness, of course, would nut lie in that ferocity of lueddlesomeuess 
which is sometimes shown by people who vex the poor with their 
visits, but iu a vague and random mode of setting social dillorencea 
to rights. Among the many impulses to active beuelicerice a sub* 
clued sense of the wrong that i.s in tlm world is one of tho utrongoBt. 
In ditl'ercnt degi-ees almost everybody with any heart feels, or has 
lelt, that he hue more than the shore he deserves of the world’s gijod 
things, while his neighbours have often less than, in an ideal 
society, all men and w'omen would possess. This sense of injustice, 
of TrAeui^^ia, to use tho untranslatable Greek w'oid, may become so 
strong as to prevuut people from enjoying tbeir own J>art and lot 
111 oxibUmce. George J^liot hiui drown a cbuiiicter of ibis sort iu 
Dorothea, and, to judge hy her autobiography, George Sand was a 
suilerer Irom the same lorm of menial malady. Dorothea could 
not even lake her pleusaro quietly iu works of art, Localise so many 
of her fellow-creatures were incapable, thi'ough the stiaixi of bad 
fortimo and Uiu want of education, of the same enjoyment. A 
great deal of charity—most of it perhaps, in the begiumug—springs 
iroin this guawing sense of resUessnoes, thii want of acquiescence 
in tho disparity of conditions, and from the consoqueut effort to 
put life straight. ^ 

It is clear that difforent peoplo will feel this inequality of human 
lales in different relations ot life, and in very difieront degrees. 
No one i.s suppoaod to be exempt from this 7 tutUiiafi at Christmas, 
when tho opulent 2)urchaBui's of tui'keys and of tlio material for 
minoe-pies aio expected to right tlio wrongs of ihoae who have 
no minco-piea and no turkoys. The want which others feel of 
food and shelter and clothing, of which we ourselves have 
ahundunce, is tbe most obvious and striking shape of social dis¬ 
parity, tho aspect of the wrong in the world which lies nearest to 
sense. But it is not tire must delicate, far-reaching, and sympa¬ 
thetic charity which is stirred to the practices of Ghrisliuas. 
Unless wo put our own joy in punch and tiie wassail bowl and so 
on, we are not much more moved in mid-winter than at any other 
time to right the wrongs of tho puuchless, and so to enjoy old 
English merriment with a clear conscience. An immense gulf 
separates the people who cimuot overeat themselves with perfect 
comfort unless they have helped their poor ueighboui's to some- 
tliuig indigestible, from persons like Dorothea, who cannot enjoy 
ilie sculptures in tho Vatican while the crossing-sweeper in the 
next street is still ignorant of the proportions of a volute. The 
(lillereuce runs all through tlie practice*of charity, beginning with 
the British merchant whose sense of juslico is satislied when he 
has signed his usual benevolent cheques, and ending with the men 
and women who spend themselves and are spent in the ellbrt to 
raise and enlighten, to feed and save, the bodies, souls, in- 
telleci, and even taste, of the crowds to whom fortune has not been 
kind. 

Some of tlie great historical instances of charity have no doubt 
been produced by that desire to seo justice done which becomes 
almost a fever and an insatiable passion. As np one can really 
phiy at Drovidence,” like tbe Diince in one of Eugene Sub’s 
stories—no one at least* who basheaitand ionghb—theonly satis- 
factiuu has been found in reaching a level of poverty in wmch the 
ascetic cannot feel os if, by his own better fortune, he wronged 
any mortal. It was thus that poverty became the . bride of 
St. Erancis, and the ideal of hundfeds who were touched wiffi 
hie malady. Dersons of this way of thioluug are Uke the geiiMS^ 
who volimtarily submit to all theprivationaof the pnfitfteoUtoi 
Theic ardour for equality is so great thaktoyoaiuidhbeM^^pea^ 
while they have any worldly advantage over the. pooinnU. one 
can “ level up,” and by his own edbrt Mono raise aU n]ankjnd'.tQ (t 
happy height of well-being. No one con hope,.in his own 
see many iruits of his labours towards this end. The-enthuslasiic 
and impatient have t^refbre found out a swifter and sorter way 
to the intproduction of equality; and have felt it.easy te dssesad to 
the level of the outessV. It isnatuisl t^t ]efidensel>>ttiitt oh this 
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taialy fa, no TJut Ms oteirify, to a greater extent 

thin ho iotnecfai }uw» «tid)ad at house. The alow movennsnt of the 
wovUfa wori4’a life euiiehed, l>y 

the anecfaole of ioeaitiate inm^r after almoat auy ideal. It is 
so much easier' to {fain n facile satisfaction out of some little gifts, 
oud Blight, scarce folt eslf-^ieutalB; it is su much oasiur to grow 
dull to all large syuapathioa, and to ho absorbed in desim'wlueh 
are not spiritual, that even the p\irsuit of a false end is better tlmu 
doll «o<^riaacenc0 in things as they ero. Except for tho stimulus 
given by the texatn^e even of oiistMcen energy, hinnaulty does not 
g(un muo^ from the soir-indieted suilbrings of the entii(Tsiast who 
*hsB levelled himself with all the wretched, instoiui of raising a 
few of the wretched to equality with bia own estale, bodily and 
menfal. Tho onthusiastic c<wisciouco is satiblicd, and a cynic, 
looking at the result, as it alFecls othiu- people, of even some saintly 
lives, might parody tlio Fronclmian’s and say, “ II n'y it 
qu^un misdrablo do plus.” The remark would bo as onosuled as 
are most cynioal aphorisms; but it is tmo iiuvorthelesa that tho 
most devoted charity has been more 8elf-i*ogarding, moro meant to 
minister to an almost morbid passion for justice, than tho Hookeia 
after holy poverty were aware. 

It is because most people feel tho inequalities cf cxisUmco in 
different ways that charity takes tho iniuimerablo and olteu Jun- 
tostio forma in which this virtno nowadays goes masquernding. 
Tho advertisoraout sheets of tho newapapoi-a are a sort of carnival 
of queer virtues and of beuotloeiice iu odd attire. .'Vt Chrlstin.is, 
and in winter generally, wo know of course that the unequal dia- 
tribution of coals and creature comforts will become a{»p^ircnt to 
the most obtuse, and that some spasmodic efforts will bo tuado to 
right tho wrong. Christmas passes, and “it will go Iiavd,”aa 
a lai^e school of writers put it, if wo don't have nn oppi'eP80<l 
nationality somewhere, or a threatening of battle in Kiiropu. This 
is tha moment when the sense of wrong is most widely felt, in mi 
unconscious sort of way, by what i.s styled llio grwii heart of the 
British people. T'he groat heart is always in gyinnastic training, 
and a patriotic writer has lately asserted that, if Pmgluial would only 
ffo to war, and if tho Prince of Wales would, only lead lur urmies, 
“the heart of tho British people would throb wdth one hugb beat 
of joy.” This is' a prophecy ; but it is oorUiiu iliat lli;; 

secular exemption of this isluiifl from the dangers and dint ri\".s of 
Avar within its coasts Imn m.Ado tho ])ubUc very f.enrilivo to i.lio 
misfortunes of less lucky t^oimiries. Hence that quaint, unprece¬ 
dented form of cbai'ity which raises subscriptions for the sick and 
wounded soldiers of nations Avhich are tar from loving us. 
People feed that it is rather a shame that .ilaathin, or 
feSorvian, or Turkish tield.s should be wasted by fuc- ami 
SAVOrd, whilo nothing more pontons thnu a btenni tlnvt.luug- 
luachino inrc?iat.s the ianns at homo. They try t«> throw a little 
weight into one scale of tho world's balance, to ml just the wr«ing 
in a feeble way, by giving money right and left to peasants, 
ambiilauces, Bulgarians, liushi Banoiiks—in short, to aluMst any 
cause orcouidry which is not too proud to talic a clieqiio. Whnt 
the public Avoiild have felt if, in the (Iriuiomi War, tho .Viistrians, 
a neutral people, had sent handfiils of coal aiid rice to the starving 
British forces, it is impossible to gues''.. No idea was probably 
more remote from the jKnstrian mind. But, as long as wo aro 
lookors-^on, aud have a feeling that wo are too lortnuato, and that 
8 omo little sacrilice mu.st bo made to Noincsi.s, the absuid Hvateui 
of “tipping ” bolligevuuta may be expected to goon, lleally, iu 
looking at some aubmuiption lists of tcj-day, one fods as if tlio 
Britisb public took tho uudiguiliod atlitmlo of .specialors at a 
prjizo fight who choo.so their side and toss their odd coppers to 
their lavowrites in the ring. Something may ho said !or a oharity 
that does not take sides, but merely brings surgical aid within 
laaoh of both combatant.s in a war. Impartial mercy of this sort 
rather makes for showing tho ludiciimsand illogioal side of warfaro 
amoBg civilirod nations. But when charily is partial, and backs 
Hb man with lint and poultices and now boots, then it is the 
virtue and the people who display it iu this silly shapo that tiro 
made ridioulous. 

A. perverted senwi of justico is probably at the bottom of the 
charity which is copiously showered on the families of interesting 
murderers. Murderers are the belligerents'of private life, and the 
sybanathy which does not go to inilicary nations bent on blowing 
up the monitors smd lUSgarinus of their neighbours is kept tbr 
araateon who do a little butchery iu a^fuiet way at home. I^ast 
year One or two respectable mcu,in France aud England,«o tar 
yieldei^l to circitmktai^s as to cut the throats of their partners, 
mU^ssas, children, end other near connexions. Their surviving 
relatikmffwere consoled by so many gifts that a poorand straggliug 
maft>iB||^t be tempted toi comotibiauider instead of insari^' his 
own firo. The returas are quicker, the viUany lees, the risi; of 
eourae couidorable; but every mvestment has its dm^.iclcs. Pro- 
baWy this sort of oharity is based senrimetital theory that tlin 
murdeaer has not been quite justly treated. Society, no doubt, is 
to blame. Perhaps the poor man had -a {gnsat*ffrftndfathw who 
drank,or an awnt who was “queer,if not “ cracked” 'Very 
likely absurd preiadices of the drove to ^oinmit 
m«Mer in orderto hi^ some minorsin on which the woMIriiwne. 
Ihaniyi case} the ftefedom of the wiff is a 
gontfamen orirladies who have entered these metaphysical toBs’Oan 
efasr thefa oenseteanss by saiidiag a to Mgood 

aifdiiditgQided^Jl^^ antbe maimliiherif sriy 
son has died in the perfarthance of hit duty and as ^awofisaqiiiiisa 
'' ^|dsifaWoacri$oefby'^l'^Ghm .hit Tthe ' 


the stda reward of his bereaved ottos. A. gmt schokr, a mCdtst 
and ordinal worker, who, self-taught, unlocked the keys of dead 
langaaMB andiunravollftd the mysteries of uukurtwn al^bets, 
lately fell n victim to his devoted enthusiasm for knowledge. 
Bpout with travel, labour, aud the toil of dealing with a Joalonw 
and barbarouB people, he left iu a distant land his Avork unfinished, 
and his widow and fasnily to the gratitude, not tho sentimental 
charity, of Euglaud. AVe wish we had rw 8 »*n to believe’that, 
whilo thousands of pounds arc collected, for unlucky alious, more 
than one tliouKind had been subscribed for the widow and 
children of the scholar to whom Ave refer. The dewrendants of 
another writer, Avhoso name is known to every En^ifib man and 
woman who can road, and whoa© works have been the delight of 
four genorfitioTis, wove also till tho other day in utter destitution, 
but wore thought lesa dcaorving than the fainltiea of assUBSibs 
I and the armios of unfrieudly Powers. But happily in this 
instance the neglect htia bt^n corrected by tho Queen's gCnerons 
grant of pensions to the three sislera Defoe. All this freakisb- 
ness in charity spV'^P’'^ the fact thitt charity is too often a 
mere form ol* Fii-st, a morlrid interest is 

excilod by wmio hi;.'!ily-c*ohmi’ed lale of Siii dv and 

then coujVs the iic .1 to reliovo the fueling uf ufiduo supe¬ 

riority and unj^^t ge -'d fori line. When onco tho atlenrion of 
people ia cnujiit by Avrong, they Are ready enough to see 

that it is nmro b\ iuck than Wijsrt that they are Saved 

while oth<*r.s are dijs^'.-.w-ed m* ruimid. The chftritaWo that 
follows is partly an effnt to right tlie wTong, still morenn attSttlnt 
to soothe the conscience; not loH.st, it is a little gilt to NSin^is, 
like that sacriiice of a ring which has so often been quoted. A 
little more di.scriinination aud a litllo more gratitude would 
improve tho character of that secriiid-rate charity which Is maittly 
, impulsive. 


MODUr.N ARCIIEUY. 

f I HIE arclu ry of modern li mes is in every way differont from ^at 
J- which prevailed Avhon tho long-bow was the lavourite iiatitmal 
Avmpon of our auccalor-' ji '.d Avhru oiu- bowmen were tho dbesd of 
ICnropc. TJ»o.=!»v Avero tlm days when the pberiffs had to see ^at 
tho people duly e\ercia:‘d tboniRclves in archery during tiietrimare 
hours, and when a man had to stand in tha pillory on Cortthilf for 
seMing bad bowstrinps. Jt is no longT»r practised by tbn ^yeoman 
claso which <luriug the fourtetinlh and fifteenth -eehturics wss 
a distinguishing feature of ( Ida CAUintry, and supplied the nrehers 
that fought ut Poitiors, and Agincoiirt, No longer ns 

archers, yet equally soldiers, theso yeomen do the fluting for 
the (‘ommimity. Strength of pull is not now, as then, the rniufttS 
non of success in the battle-field. It i.s lolt to amatenrs it) main¬ 
tain, not as a calling, but as a rocroation, the reputatitmof 
archery, and tin* re.«ponMhility is not lightened by e?:»co«r«gO'- 
inent ffom a syniputhiziag public. The how, from being w* 
favouriLo wi^pon in war and peace, hns yielded iu popahwity 
to tho rillo and the cnckct-biiL, It is altogether jgijOfsd'-'io 
tho public schools, ftiid, when lukon up by men, fa dft«n'<iki3y 
n last rosort. Archery has somehow lost ground. Ottcn it 
was the ruling jiassion of Englishmen from prince lo peSsant^ mid 
goiitlcnicn ciirricd their bows, as they now ftttity libsit 
gnus, in search of deer and pluifwant. But in these times wrii^trr 
prince nor pehsaut kiiow.s the sight of a bow. London ifA fa 
hardly conhcious that the hcad-qnarters of archery in Engfand^fire 
in ila very midst; and little doth© ladies Avho enjoy thelir Wifely 
mosic iu the Botanic (hardens guess UiBt on the other Sfdsof ’the 
high road ihoi-o is going on a p.ntle rmdry with the long^boWin 
place of the moro popular rivalry in dress. 

'I'ho impiA’saiou produced on the mind of an outrider'll 
sees an Hi'chcry inoetiug for the first time will vniy^ aceoldfaig 
to his tastes and susceptibilities, but iu any case the tqiieoteiife} fa 
likely to anuifio. A femigner Avould probably be not less nstookfeed 
at tho sight of a party of ladies shooting three arrows hbfo u 
broiling sun, and tlien walking sixty or seventy yards to'pfakUwin 
up and repeal the process, than was that' Intern pofaWtSBtfr 
when he first saw a cricket-match, inqitirod why tiro plcmrers did 
not have slaves to fetch tho ball, instead of boinngaiker it ffbem- 
selves iu such mad fashiou. To an ordiiiary spectator who l^Ws 
nothing of riic nerve, skill, or details of orehm'y, tho right mtist 
at lettst bi) novel and picturesque. We do not i^er tothe eom« 
petiitionB hehl iu London through the suttiSEicr tnottihs, wriiete 
tmm in grcim sljare their Jimiours nmong themselves j ‘fab fellb 
iu. vioAv ctTiuin country moelings wheie the green' coiits'fisid 
eaps are subdued and ‘tampered by She matty'^eolouMd^tbttets 
of tho lady archoro. All is eSgmnem «tid snimatHm, WIfalf 
if the «kyl:>o blue and rim llowers in abloom, Who 'WiU*'4h|;rite 
sight is not worth seeing f Qm* farriathete, with 
shying, could notnrodtico'A picture lfi(#this. fat 
of iftro nninfaiated, look ittorsHsloftoly at it, and vritt^’-witb qbo 
actors. ' 4 'he first* thing'that strikes ns is the^lMrvrifaus vatfa'^ 
of stylo and attitude indulfsdin by the shootste; both mria'ricid 
.fonmle, all having in view; be it ronrontberod; l 4 o SKoie objs^ 
One begins bis or her “ dnt^g*iim” bypoiijl!i»gat thoriw otpr^ 
hsfkd,m another at the ground lu front | othws despateh’ 
anfdwsWirii a toss-upof tlmbow hattd^'with a hDriscmthlwnbmh^ 
of, fibe^bow, with an onwnrd motion of the - body-ss if to 
thnwow, or with i^ gsnorol jerkflf'both itrms, whfah 'l^^ 
'rig^iduma aloft, 'irao arrowfa variously drawn to the ch^^tt' 
fair, ths^hxibASt) br oveii Wwsr. The posUions Sre tfttBu aWShiiil^ 
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And uncoipfortelDle, but no two are ftiila*. Wo wonder which of 
them ia the right iJiing, and in onr perplexity appeal 
to the iw%o, who has been' niea.sur‘m|j; and is atnuding 
near, fie directs our atleutiou to a lunn who is shooting quietly 
and comfurtabl^y with uulhinj; noticuivble about him except the 
extreme ease with whicli lie sltoolH nud bis apparent possession 
of reserve force,* his arrows ily low and sliarp; Ids |K>silion is 
natural, erect, and well set, and his liguru roiuaius motionless, yet 
not rigid, as the oitow quils il»e bow uud leiivea his riglit hand 
jiwt b^ow the chin. “And yot,” adds the judge after a pause, 
“though he shoots so well, he ix'ver loohs at the target when 
ahooting, but at some point to lli*- side of it. Many people have 
no aimiugopoint at all; but that is a ihin*; every one inis to liinl for 
liiiufielf by long practier btdoro lie enu utiuiu lo any excellenc e in 
ahooting,^’ We feel that these tbiii<i.s are beytcud our ken. From 
romarka wo overhonr ww gather tliai every one is shooting badly 
aud grumbling accordingly. Many of" tho men abuse their 
tackle, and are move or less put out *, the ladies are less 
coneemeil, but find fault with the weather or the arrange¬ 
ments generally. One man is shooting with a slrange bow, 
And doesn’t like it, or it has Iwt ils “cast"; and another 
has a blister on his finger, cau.-^i^d by an ill-litting lin, whilst 
A third has got restive becau.se hi'i compiiuioiw talk aloud 
when he is shooting. Tho ladies’ coiuplainings are more those 
>of injured feelings, arising wo fancy sometijia^s froui tuTvousness, 
end sometimes from force of habit. One j.s put ou l heiMuso she has 
been made captain of her target and has to scon;; another has been 
placed At an “ outsido target” wlun-o the proximiry of tho spec¬ 
tators disconcerts her*, another has to shoot last ut lier target 
and is nervous; another, and one of tho best shots, di.sapprovea 
of percentage deductions from her score, and xvauts to have back 
the obsolete ring-deductions. The oompetitovs aro evidently on 
good terms with one another, and tho sexes are not neparated as 
they are at the great public competitions. Altogether the fete 
is stirring and attracti\e, giving the idea that, in spite of in¬ 
dividual disappointment.s, Ihero is plenty of heulthy excitement 
.and honest pleasuro for the actors themselves, whil.sL lookers-on 
will see quite uo much to interest as at a criclet-nuiLeh or pigeon- 
slaughter. 

Middle-aged men and men of literary bent follow archery 
with much zoit and appreciation. \’iolent exeviM.'^e is with 
them out of the question, either from physical i': h'dity, waning 
energy, or from not hfirmoni/.ing xvith the otlu i surronrulings 
of lile, Health requii'S exercise us well ns air, and archery 
offers it in the most acceptable form. More than three centuries 
ago Roger Ascham tried hard to coiinti-raet the ill elfeeU of over- 
study bjjr daily exorcise at the butts, am! 'riiomas Waring, tho 
father of modern archery, completely cured him.solf of chest ilisi S'C 
by the same remedy. If the xvould-he an her has ahvady 
Jb^n an athlete, he will find in a modi lied form nil ihe rivalry 
and excitement of hi.s earlier I'xperionees, and he may still 
combine health and plon.sure in an easy and protitublo manner. 
Young men fresh from tho public school or miivei^iity play¬ 
grounds are not mot with in the airhery-lield, unles.9 the mote 
blood-quickening amuseuit'nU are inacce.v.siblo. ’i'hey look upon 
archery as a pnsLime lit for ladies and weakly youths, or for them¬ 
selves later on when they aro good for nothing else. Crick(>t, 
■boAling, hiwn-tennia, with their conditions of more robust lienllh 
and muscular development, enable those xvho pracfi.so theui to 
realise a stronger sense of actual cnjovnient than the more Ei*)ber 
and deliberate archery. Much as thelattei* is to be valued, our 
opinion of a youngster who adopti'd it xvhen ho could get cricket 
would not be heightened. In London, except to the fev/, archery 
is as impracticable os the more vigorous sports, and a man’s exer¬ 
cise has too often to be found in the bilHard-rooin. \N’here arcliory 
dourilibQa, ladies arc always in llic majority; hut they do 
not take R up for the same reasons as men, and very seldom 
on tha plea of health. Their inotiv«?s are generally no stronger 
than tito love of a little novelty in their daily life. They do 
not love archery for itself, but for its accessories; variety, excite¬ 
ment,lowing off their tigm'es,AB in Gwendoline's ca8e,couveTsation, 
teardrinlriiig, perhaps iHitation, go to make up their ideal of an 
aftemoOD'a amusement, and one or all of these belong to an archery 
meeting. Thisisproved by tlio reaction that sets in when ihe meeting 
is over} bows and arrows are put aside for other attractions, until 
4;he prospects of the De.\'t monthly gathering begin to be discussed. 
Praetioe is neglected, or done by (its and starts, aud as a drudgery. 
It is too hot to shoot, but, strange fact, not to play lawo-tennis and 
dance through the summer night. Them are, on the other hand, 
those who have fought their way into the foremost rank and are 
anxious to hold their own, and there are also those who are 
struggling and striving for a success that is long in coming. But 
the groat' mass of lady archers is composed of un intermediate 
, alass, with no ambition in their heart and no heart in their work, 
^ej have acquired a moderate position with which they are con- 
jteot. They manage to win prizes occasionally for tho “best 
** or “ most blues ”; but these are rather due to good luck 
^ im\tO good shooting. Their method continues to ^ hill of 
ftsdtfc lMiiibej are indifferent to that, proferring a stylo that is 
or eccentric to the trouble of changing it. One 
it indispensable that the string should touch her nose 
anow is released^ and another cannot loose it until the 
’thuoA N pressed agaiost a &voorite spot on her fhee or neck. 
Bome yrko wwid ah^t cannot fbr want of faistructiim at the out- 
iht lie present ehampionesa practised persistently for seven 
jfears} ^ one at hand to ^onect and advise her, made 


little or no progress and rarely bit the target. No doubt the 
steadiness, perseverance, and delemiination thutcaitied her through 
that long period of ill success and disappointment have since served 
her well in many a hard-fought fight. Other ladies, again, take to 
archery naturally and at first sight. Their arms may have been 
seasoned by riding or driving, and the bow, light as^ a feather in 
their hands, calls for little eubrt; whilst the diflienlties of string¬ 
ing the bow and adjusting the arrow which beset most bogiuuors 
ciiuso them uo anxiety'. If a friend is at hand to correct the 
natural errors into which all arcliers fall at starting, their way is 
easy, and success is pretty sure to follow. ^ 

"hie more tho subject of modern archery is examined, the more 
dillicult it will bo to find points of resemblance between it and the 
(U'clicry of Robin Hood’s day. The bows and arrows have an 
elasticity of draw and u beauty of finish which our foreiathera 
never dreamed of even in the days when labour was cheap 
and nreherv univer.'^al; they wero probably more like those still 
urii'd by savage tribes in Africa, but longer and stronger, fashioned 
for work, not play, for the realities of w’ar, not tho sportive 
rivalrios of pi acc. Experienced archers no longer pull their 
arrow to tho car, but to some point below tho right or aiming 
eyo, thereby keeping the arri)w, like the rifle, in a true lino be¬ 
neath the eyo; in olden times tboro could have been no more aim 
than the rough-iiud-ivady ono of a boy who throws a stone at a 
mark, partly becaii.He it was dosirablo to shoot as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, and partly hec.uiso in shooting .it distances beyond 130 
}ar(l.s it is imponsildo to got a point of aim actually on tho object 
to be hit. it is lo lloraco Ford, the first man who scored a 
thousand in public on the National Kound, that we are indebted 
for exploding tho old theory that tho proper mode of aiming was to 
draw to tlio ear. l ivery one knows that the solo advantage obtained 
by tho latter .'^tyle was tluit it allowed a longer pull; but when 
hard hitting ceased to be tho ono great end of shooting, tho time 
came to solve tho problem of aiming on some truer principle than 
that of dniwing the arrow past tho cyo and on lo the ear. Now 
that the road to good shouting ha.s been mailo so smooth and 
str.'iight by others, the work of tho I'uodoru toxophilito is coin- 
purutively efisy; with health, patience, and porsoverance, and a 
plentiful command of tpiUper, ho ought to ensure for himself 
career of enjoyment and success. 


Till*: PTSCOVKKIKS AT MYCENJi. 

riMl 017011 it i.s now some months since Dr, Sclilieinauu’a 
X disco\crie.s atMvi-eme took jdace, and though the interest 
which they have evciicd has been very general, the European 
public has .is \ct ojdy very vagiio and imjicriect notions as to their 
real value and signiticance, and amidst the enthusiastic applause 
which ha.s greeted tho discoverer in this countrv, w’o still near a 
strange exm-essiou of doubt and distiiist. Many still go about asking, 
Are these Mycenjean antiquities really so verv old ? while sorno few 
still insinuate 1 luit they have no connexion with the heroic age at all 
—in short, that they are either Byzantine or modern. This doubt 
and distrust, however unmerited, has been partly caused by the 
unscientific ami inadequate imiunor in which ihcso discoveries have 
been made known to the archmological world by Dr. ychliemanii. 
During tho period of his operations ho wrote several letters to the 
Times stating generally Uio nature of his discoveries; but no 
regular report of them, accompanied by photographs and plans, 
has, so far as wo know, been as yet submitted lo any learned 
Society, and the few persons who have been able to soo these 
Mvct'uman antiquities at Athens have seen them under conditions 
which made accurate description no easy task, ^loreover, as no 
drawings of them have as yet been permitted, it has been very 
dilKcult to compare them with what wo already possess in 
iniisenms of kindred character ; and tho want of such methodical 
study and compari.soii has led more tlian ono distinguished 
archmologist to pronounce hasty and ill-cODBidered opinions as to 
the valuo of the discoveries. It may therefore bo of use to 
nolo what accounts of tho Mycenai antiquities, giving the ro- 
aiiit of careful examination, not only of the objects themselves, 
but of the site of their discovery, have already appeared in print. 
Hero Germany, as usual, was first in tho field. In the fourth 
number of the Mittheilwigen of the German Institute at Athens, 
published this year, is an excellent article by Mr. A. Milchhofer 
on the excavations at Mveence. Very shortly after this appeared 
in the Acadern^ of April 2i and 28 two articles by Mr. Percy 
Gardner, and m tho Tme$ of April 20 was a long letter on 
the same subject from a correspondent fresh from Mycenm. 
When we compare tho descriptions of these three writers, who 
are all evidently archmological experts, we perceive that, though 
there are certain difiercucea in their mede of viewing the Myoenio 
antiquities, they agree in the main in their verdict, of which we 
offer the following summary:— 

1. These antiquities appear to be of a very remote epoph, cer¬ 
tainly before the first Olympiad} how much earlier has yet to be 
ascertained. We have reason to believe that evidence will be 
adduced which will cany their date back beyoml the tipie of 
Homer. 

2. The art. throughout, is veiy rnde, much ruder flm we might 
have been lea to suppoae from the glowing descriptions written by 
Dr. SchUeuumn in the TVmss, ija we 6»t outburst of joy at his 
great difloovery. 

3. There are traces of Aslatto influence in tide Mycenman art| 
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thouffh thia influence ia elitfhter and more difficult to trace than the Acjopolii ahd in the TreaBurios, will have to ho atudied in Iti 
in the Bubsequent stages ofuTchaic Greek art. relations to th« earliest potteir of Khodee, Saatorin, HeW, 

4. The gwat hulk of the ol^eots found ore nrobahly of local Atheus. Oyiprus, and Ktrunaj and it must he further ocmpeted 

onirin thaugh some few are evidently imported. There are, for with tne traginonta of pottery ftom the tumuli near 
instance two specimens of Egyptian jwrcelain and sovoml vases in from AsByria, from Paleatine, and from X'hmnlcia, which haveheen' 
ilne whiU alabaster, which may have been brought from Sidou already gathered into museums. Nor must we forget, as part of 
through that I'hmnician traflic of which such sure evidence is the some inquiry, the further ezplon^ion of that most cuiioua site 
found*both in Homer ond Herodotus. near Smyrna which Tenier dosciibiftB in his ifwki ilfinor as the 

5. 'With a lew exceptions, the works in metal, whether gold cups Tontalais, and which is believed to have a close connexion with 
^ ana ornaments or bronze caldrons or weapons, appear to have been that Pelopid dynasty which, according to legend, was afterwards 
y executed without the aid of casting or soldering, by means of that transplanted to Mycenm. The work of further exploration in 

primitive pi^gess which the Greeks called t^phyrelaton^ and by Greece and Turkey, and of study and comparison of the 
which plates of metal were beat oMt \repoum) on a mould, and Myceuman antiquities with what wo already have, and what 
then united ono to another by nails. \Ve know that the most we may some day acquire, will occupy much time, and can 
nrohoic bronze statues among the Greeks were made iu this only be accomplished by a number of young, well-trained 
manner, and that casting statuary on a largo scale did not come archmologiats such as Germany and France are constantly sending 
into use till a later period. out to the East on special mission. The students of both those 

6. The metaUurgisls of Mycen® were very imperfectly acquainted countries have the great advantage of a homo, a library, and an 

•vvitli the art-of chasing and engraving reliefs. 'Whnt was after- organization for scmutific purposes, at Athens; and the researches 
wards known to tlie Greeks as t&rmtir. work was then quite in its of the Athenian jRcde Fmn^am and of the newly-estaWisbed 
infancy. Such attempts at chasing as we find are mvut^ yrnjjitiy German Institute there are contributing greatly to the progress of 
and the intaglios of the gold rings and stones found by Dr. Schlie- archceology in Europe. May we not venture to ask whether it 
maun are equally rude. would not be poasinle to devote some small endowment to the 

7. As generally in early art, the attempts to represent figures in equipment of students to follow iu the track of Ohaiidler, XiCake, 

the round are very inferior to the reliefs; the ornaments, whether Cell, Gockeroll, and other explorers of a bygone generation, whose 
floral or geometrical, are far more correctly and vigorously designed persevering labours are better appreciated abroad than they are 
than the representations of animal life, the lions and other animals hero ? We have indeed, ns a mitjou, had our share in laying the 
bettor understood than the h union figure. foundations of classical nrchajology, and may be said to have oon"* 

8. In the higher subjects represented there is a marked prcrereuco tributed more than one corner-stone; but how much of tills work 
for Iho two principal occupations of the heroic age, war and the is due to the aid of either Oxford or Uombiadge P Where are 
chase; but among the luiscellttneous mass of omaiuonta occur here the travelling Follows who might at this very time be at work, 
and there mythological figures and symbols, and also strange as the French are, at iXdos, or as the Germans at Olympia? 
naturalistic emblems. Thus wo find among the small personal Where are the professors of archeology to train such students, 
ornaments, the sphinxes, hippokamps, and gryphons of lulev Greek and the rauBeums which in Geriuonv are to be found in every 
art; a naked female figure with do\eB, who can hardly be any other Diiiveisity os an essential part of acadomic teaching P 

than the Aphrodite whose worship the Phoenicians brought with 

them to the coasts of Uellas ; a temple singularly like that r-—:rrr:r: 

on the later Greek coins of Cyprus; on ono of the rings 

three female figures appear to bo bringing olferings to a godded GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERAL PARTY, 

seated iu front of a tree from which an attciulant behind her is 

gathering fruit. In contrast to these subjects, we find among the fpilE present time must be one of grave discomfort to the 
personal ornaments the constantly recurring types of a butterlly X Liberal party. Patent as it is to all the world that there is 
with spread wings, executed in low relief, with singular delicacy hardly c single question on which n>ore than two of its leeog- 
aud lino observation of nature; another winged insect, probably ni/-u»l loaders think alike, yet there seem to bo deeper depths of 
meant for a ]>ee; a sort of grub, perhaps the chrysalis of a butterfly; despair which it may looli forward to reaching in the tutuiv. 
and-a cultlclish wdth long feelers. It is not probable that those To men who believe that the masses require leaders, and 
natural objects were chosen as ornaments at haphazard. Like the it is essential that those leaders should possess strength of 
Bcanibujus which the J^ltruscaus borrowed from the Egyptians; like purpose and the courage of opinions formed outside the haze and 
the goldeu cignlca which, as we know from Thucydides, the clamour of popular excitement, the situation is raiserahlo. When 
.Vtheuians once wore on their heads in token that they had every fanatic finds an ex-Cabinet Minister ready to pat him on 
sprung from the Attic soil; like the bees which appear on the the back and to speak kindly of his crotchets, men of sensomay 
-coins of Ephesus and on the s tatues of the Ephesian Artemis, well wish for a complete set of new pieces on the political board, 
these Mycenmau butterflies, cuttlefish, A'c., probably iiad a special To do justice to the Conservatives, whether the fact he due to tbe> 
significance iu connexion Avith the contemporary religion; and it virtue of organizations or of individuals, there has been iniich 
may be that iu the myth of Psyche, as it appears in later Greek deference paid by them to the hectoring of cliques and the buUv* 
art, wo have only a revival of a symbol already adopted in tho ing of associations. There are no views now too absurd to oe 
earliest dawn of lielluuic civilization. without support, or without the means of thrusting themselves 

9. ^0 far as the vast and raiscellaneous imus of objects from the before tho public and obtaining a pledge from a politic ssadldate. 
Myceno) tombs has been yet examined, no trace of writing, whether If tiv^fools hold that tho moon is habitable, and can be advtn*'- 
Phoenician or Greek, has been detected. Of course we except tho tagtHiusly colonized, owing to the value of the volcanic deposits, 
single luigment of pottery, with un nrchaicGreek inscription, found and that tho Guverniueut should be pressed to supply the mMne, 
in tho upper soil, which from the form of the letters evidently the five fools have a career before them. A room is hin^ a 
must be attributed to a much later period than the objects found secretary obtained, an association formed, and, after a 

in tlie tombs themselves and in the lower strata which covered on the part of the Government to provide the necessary flinds, 
them. a letter is written to Mr. Gladstone to know what Bne 

to. Very little glass was found in the tombs, and wluit there he will take with rej^rd to the matter at the ousiring 
was consisted chiefly of beads, such as might have been imported elections. By return ot post the five fools get their ansvtor. 

from E^ypt or Sidon. Tho variegated gdass bottles which occur Mr. Gladstone regrets tlie action of the Government. H<r always 

in such abundance iu the tombs of Gamirus at Rhodes, and which considered the question of the colonization of the mood an open 
are associated with remains of the archaic period in that later stage one, and remembers crying in connexion with it in childhood. He 
'which wo call for convenience tho Grecu-Phumician, were alto- would suggest to the Association the duty of asceitoiniug the 
gether wanting. ilerceness of the dog in tho moon, which mi^ht impede their pro* 

II. On comparing tlie Mycenaean antiquities with the incidental gross. JIo will, however, fullj detail his views m the (Mem- 
notices of Alt and metallurgy which we find scattered through pormy; meantimo he heartily-concurs with the memorialistB, 
the Iliad and Odyssey, many interesting resemblances and coinci- and trusts that the ne.xt election will enable him to support 
donees hoth of subject'and treatment suggest theiuselve.'). In this them actively. Then the letter is published in the local 
respect tho diflereiico botween the Myceiue anliuiiities and those papers—a sorrowful spectacle for those who have no wish to 
from Uissarlik is very marked. In spite of much ingenious argu- see oenius stultified. It is sad that Mr. Gladstone did not 
xnent which has been employed to establish relations between art live before the invention of printing, when eccentricity was neoos- 
as described by Homer and the baibarous products of the Troad sarily confined within narrower limits. Wo can iixucy the 
found at Uissarlik by Dr. Bchliemann, we are of opinion that no injured fairy who was not invited to his christening ex- 
real affinity exists between the two, and that the art described by claiming, You shall spend half your time in wtifing, 

Homer is based on recollections of what the poet actually saw in letters which all your friends shall rue, A worse ifoi^ 

the royal treasuries, and perhaps the temples, of a more civilized tune still shall attend you, and conspire towards yow ruSn. 
time. Nhy, we would go one step further, and assert that Homer In your lifetime the postal system shall be fully estaUwbiedt' 
must, before he composed his description of the shield of and aU the wild ideas toat teem from your brain ehall be senl and 
Achilles, have seen much finer works iu metal than Dr. read by everybody for a single halfpenny" What additional woe 
Sohliemann has disinterred at Mycen®. Tho art of tho llomerio might not Achilles have caused had he been in the habit of writing 
age wo believe to have been more like the wonderful treasure of upon all subjects on po8t<cards, instead of putting Thefsites’s oir* 
^Id objects recently discovered at Palostriita, and those gorgeous culara iu the firel Most men are aghast at the aberrations of B&* 
obieots from the R^uiini (^alassi tomb at yuld. which form the Gladstone’s public conduct. From a pditical pennt of view what 
pruMupal attracUoD in the Etruscan Museuin at the Vatican. is to be said about a mao who dallies with epiiitualW, and con* 
Much temalilM to be done before we can apmiiKdi^te toe full yidue eiders toe expediency of vaccination an open question P If he were a 
of Dr. S^bliBoiXimy marvellous discovery a^; The pottery, second Patruchio gesticulating on the high roM to a second Exti^ 

of wl^ he CoUected many ftagmstitB frohH hie $ggtog| ^ world would be amused at toe domestic scene, and wodJd 
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trey,t htspiijradotBS Tvith inrliirureace; hut 'when they appear to ho 
seKioiul^ iftnd caicuUted to uiislond the igaorant and tho 

mh, it IS tltfio that every influence ebanld bo set at work to millSfy 
tlUMA. What eaii ho tJie position of a party when, eacli day 
that H takes up a nowapapor, it fears to see the enunoiatiou 
of some wild piece of f(;lly ihe part of its ex 4 ei«ier? 
Oonservatives arc sometimes crodited with the dosiro to 'unpicli 
the legisktiva wolw of their predecfts-sui-e; hut what might 
twt Mr. Gladstone ahvogato in a inonicnt of consciontious vacil¬ 
lation ? What evidejico would sulhco for him ? what laws would 
avail P what could stuence do to stop his hand P 

Shall I 'Wfop if rt Poland fall, ahnll I shriek if a Hungary foil ? 

Or an infmit civiiiwulou b« rulod with lotl and with knuut If 

1 liavo not made tho world, and He that nimlo it will guide. 

Mr. Gladstone certainly did notnnilco tho>^'orld,hat he h c-viilently 
determined to guide it. Tho pri)minf3nt position ho has lately takou 
is Hot in the least duo to tho wisbos of any ono but hiinseir. It is 
in no obiidionoe to Ibo criejs of a natioJi tliat be has interrupted the 
nouTse of politics, and ondangered the existence of evt?n a nominal 
party, ll^auso nt tho present moment llie moderati* LiIh'i'uIs are 
notin strong antagonism towards tho Govornmeiil, it doc.s not 
follow that they do not adequately fultil tho functions of an (Jppo- 
sition. There may be limes when the intcie.^da of the country fit 
large are of greater importanee than a mero jKuly sucee.M. Any very 
atroiig feeling in tho constituencies on tho subject of foreign 
politics might excuse, if not jiiEtifv, special iiit, j;i iiaice. Nothing, 
however, during tho last siv nioiilhs has shown the e.visteneo of 
such a feeling. The soutln rn di\ ision of Sl)ropsliire, on the death 
of one of its raembisrs, fell unconlc.-sted into the hands of a respect¬ 
able Conservative squire, tlioiijjb in 1865 tho JiviMon liiul recurned 
one Liberal, nnd in 1868 had ])eeu closely fought. Of the more recent 
lesson learnt from Salford it is ueedle.ss to speak. There never wis 
a time when it was more necessary than it is nt present lo hide the 
many ditlcrencas of opinion which exist among tlie heterogeneous 
elonienta out of which what is called the Liberal parly Is coiuposi d. 
There is hardly a question on which nmderale Liberals dillbr from 
either yir Htotford Northcnlo or Lord Carnarvon. TJie dii>(i.->L:i- 
bliehmont of the Churcli, the extension of the 1 lanchife, inter¬ 
ference with the rifihls of landlords, are looked ujion by the 

C t majority of ISIr. Gludstouos former colleagues wilh dis- 
ur. They have nut attached tlie foreign policy of tho 
Govemmeni, and they disapproved of Mr. (iladstone's autunm 
manoeuvres. There is fcaicely any desired by tlieiu 

which the Conservatives would not be <)tbp’'hled lo pass, and 
probably in their anxiety to originate tliey would make mori' 
concessions to tho spirit of reform than 'would content 
their opponents. Fortunately for tho liiberalM they luno 
the Burials Bill an a chcral dp hatailh ; but no ono 
can eay nt 'what momeut their hopes of mining iho country iqioii 
this grievance might bo taken away from them. Tho fonualion of 
County Boards is tho last step that might hn\e been aiilieipated 
Aoni a Oonservalivo Ministry, and if legislation proceeds after this 
fashion, an appeal ad rniwicordonn will be littest f.ir Liberals, 
who will not bo able to suggest in their addresse.s any more \aliil 
reason for their success than lhai it is their turn, NVo should 
like to see the addm-s of some old ^Vhig issued just now. What 
would he promise? ^V'ere ho to record his convictions in sober 
truth they would mu much after this fu.shion:—“ ( lirue really 
nothing lo say ag.ainst tho Conservatives except that they aro in 
office, cannot let things alone, and are in loo great a hurry to 
occej^t the suggestiona «)f irre^puusibie persona. Aa fur the Chiin li, 
it suits me very well ns it is, to i almil only say that ihi* (picvtimi ia 
one which is not ripe for conaiderat iua. 1 should dejirucalu extremely 
Wiy change in tho land law.s iu I'.nglaud, where Liu, dosputism of 
the owner is usually exercised to iho great advantage of hia 
tenantry, and shall leave that topic out altogether. Aa to tho 
devohitioQ of ml estate in cases of iulestacy, I don't mind aa 
eitnratiop, as it will havo no practical ollect. Ijcrd Derby has 
Tocillatod in Ins maungement of iho Foreign Oiiice, but, thank 
goodness, Mr. Gladstone has had nothing to do with it during tho 
post year. I do not seo any social b»‘uelit to be gained by the 
extension of tho county franchise; but my ancestors havo fought 
tiie county for a century .and hurdeued tho eatuto wilh .1 ^ad 
number of mortgages, and I suppose 1 must go with tho party. 
Indeed, ray family has always hold pronounced views, arid 
if Mr. Gladptono would coniine his operationa to Ireland, 
there is Ho progress I am not capable of supiuadlng and 
HO experiment I should object to seeing tt'sted. If the liquor 
trade were diminished, tho country' would bo immoasimibly 
happier. I have put down nearly all tho public-houses on my 
estate, and proportionately reduced luv rents. My agent, however, 
mi me that iu consequenco 1 shall not have a vote in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood, and recommends mo not to mention tho subject. De¬ 
cidedly I must confine myself to general expressions of interest in 
the country.” The condition of mind roprestmted by these opinions 
ia not a restless one, imd Mr. Gladstone is not tho exponent of it. 
If anything could teach the liibend party a Icsaou, recent ox- 
Hdrittoce might make them wiser. It may bo feared, however, that 
diacoid IS now too great to enable ‘any order to ki kept, and 
Hvety question, as It com«s uppbrinoi,t, wUl disclose fresh 
^dMgitooea of opinion. 


THE STEAM TEAl^WATS DEtt7Sf5lSf. 

Y^E recently gave a auminaTyof the l^eport of the OotHmitteo 
V V on tho use of medmnicHl power on trumways^^nd thia^fcaa 
now been followed by the evidence on which thelUg^rt iavbmed^ 
and by a Bill introduced in hot haste by the Fr«idbOt 
Board of Trade to carry out therecommendations of theOottto 
and allow free ocoiie for all sorts ctf wild «nd, as is admitted on 
official authority, at pre»iTit dangerous erperimeuts. TRie thief 
point in the CWimittee’s lieport WHS the cry of htrmanity. Th^j 
managers of horse tramways have given evidence of the ^ochinjp 
way iu which they Jdll otf their horses by disgrafj^fttl overwork; 
and 1 ho only renuidy tho Ooirmiittco can think of is fbat “ cOatOion 
humanity loudly deuianda some other motive-power than that of 
horses." "VVe cannot niiawer for common humanity; but common 
sense would probably say that the natural and proper way of 
punishing such conduct would be to prosecute the peruona 
xvho arc rtwpon«<ib!c for it under tlie Oruolty to Animals Acts. 
Tho Gommittoe stale that, “without pledging themselves as to 
wliat rcgulntion.s or what legislative measures may be required at 
a future and perhaps ii( an early date,” they “are of opinion: that 
tho it.‘^e of mechanical jkiwcv t»n tramways should genevfdly beper- 
iiiiitt'd, and recuinmeiKl that any Provisiomil Order or l*rivate 
Dill gmntiiig tho necessary povtera should contain clauses” laying 
down certnin coiidit ions n.s necessary for public aocurity. Thu B^ril 
of Tvmlc, adopting this view, has taken tho responsibility, evidently 
without acloqualo roHeclinn, “to authorize the expcritnental use 
of luechiiiiicfil power on tramways,” by a Bill the chief clause of 
which provides Unit “ the Bixird of Trade may, by a licence con- 
tiiining such restrictions, conditions, and regnlationa as they may 
think lit, inithorizo for 11 limited period m)t exceeding ono year, 
and ns an experiment only, the use of any specified mechanietil 
pinver, either in addition to, or in substitution for, animal power, 
lor moving carriages on any tramway in Great Britain ; a»wl any 
anch niechfiuiciil power may bo used accordingly.” It ia there¬ 
fore highly important that the (.‘xact nature of this eingukr pro¬ 
posal should bo examined and the evidence in favour of it duly 
weighed. 

'J'he tirst witness was Mr. Fairer, the Permanent SecreUiry of 
tho Bo.ard of Trade, wlio gmye Hii explanation of tho present state 
of the iaxv as to Irannvnya as far as he was acquainled with it. 
AVlien irnrtiways were hr^t iutrodueiid in this country tlie saiietion 
of Pailiariieiit had to bi obtained by means of a private Bill; but 
in 1870 power was conforrod op the Board of Trade for faciKiating 
tho making of tramways by means of Provisional Orders i.sflued by 
that department, while the option was lol't^ to tho promotere to 
proci'fd by private iivdslatiou. 1 ‘Voui tho passing of this Act down 
to the 3ot]i of .lune latii, tramways have been authovi'/ed in 44 
))1aee8, tw'o and a qiairter millions of money spent on them, and 
about i6i miles ' of lines opened. Altogether 317 railos havo 
bten authorized, including those in existence before the new 
Jaw was passed. A year or two back there was a good dwil of 
opposition to the extension of tramways in tho metropolitan 
district, and the whole of tho Dills and tlrders were enspimdod 
for the .Session, the result being that since then tramways havo 
not been allowed iu the centre 01 West-end of London; but, 
with that e.xception, they have poiio on very much as proposed. 
On the whole, the Act lias, in Mr. Farrer's opinion, worked Well; 
but he mentions certain traniw%a}B “ which,” ho thinks, “affiird a 
subject of special intoi-cLt.” One of these is the Wantage Tvam- 
way, for which, with horse-power,a Pro'vision.al (.hderwaagranted 
in 1874. In 1876 flu appliojiiion 'waa made for leave to use rteam 
or other mechanical power in addition to horse-powerj and thoro 
was no opposition. The Board of Trade sent down Major-General 
Hutchinson to inspect the lino, and he reported that he did 
“ not soe that the tramway would become other than a railway, 
and thus a source of danger to the public using the highway, aa 
well to those using tlie tramway, consideriDg tho uniockiM fficing- 
points which occur at tlie tnro-outs.” It was thought, however, 
that thosu defects might ho amended, aftd eventual'ly the Board 
made an Order. The Oder, aa firat sent to the Boanf, 
contained a provision repealing tho Locomotive Act as re¬ 
gards this Tramway; but tho Board, with a mddeSty Which 
would fierliaps have liardly been expected from that department, 

“ thought,” as Mr. Ftirror puts it, “ that it scarcely resb^ With 
them, by Provisional Order, to repeal a general ActofParlisartfit.” 
Tliey ■wore, however, advised that they could, under the TraHiWayB 
Act, make a Apodal Older authorizing steam upon this Way, 
without infringing the provisions of the LocomotivesAct; which 
would seem to bo much the same thing as repealing the Act far tho 
special benefit of the applicants. Mr. Farrer, however, ks 
enough to confess that he thinks “this opinion is open to ques¬ 
tion,’' and that it would be well in any new legitlamn to iSifino 
the powere of the department, which, as the nest nf the shridsnce 
confirms, is certainly necessary, ibr the offioinls of the Boflihl of 
Trade seem to be setting themselves up in an insidbtiS'Wajriui a 
second Legislature. Xu the prtwent year there are sia^ BiUhuSkiDg 
for the use of steam-power, and eight applioationS lor ftwVllibiiai 
Orders to the same ettect. Mr. barrer on this pofedt ^expressed a 
belief that, “ if the steam traction upon traffiwaya iucCmS, wo 
shall very soon have applications for 

without rails.” He also remsriis that “ nf oourto Iho'is u 
new one^ end 4he experience of the ’Trftdh'ds’^ytfpy'hmall 

in the waiter 

-^•“onditis vw}*'he 
uecGsstuy.” Indeed, Mr. Flurer even goes so far as to predict that 
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‘‘it !»ftveK7i' Btid7; tl)% that aiOway^mnuiies will pramoto ] 
thuiM^ ^ vi6Yr ro masing tlteud fewei'S to j 

theie 

M«« fi'ium ooafiiMd hliOM^lf to th^lawp and did not profeM to 
hftvo aay ptatdii^ AcquArntMuro t¥ith tho tcaebatucal a&pocta of 
tlie XhAsa it waa io£t for Mesjor^Oonoral Hutciiin&oa, 

0B6 of Koiliway Iiiwaetoi’9) to e^ouod. described various 
oxpfinxnAiilal stoiwa aod otbos. tramways which bo hod soeu. In 
oneatlSov^, on,theClyde^lhomotive-power was copapressed air, 
and was no noise, soioke, steam, oi nay hre visible; the 
^rpeed was fiom eight to ten miles an hour. The chief objection to 
fiiiS' system .is ilmt the recoiver under tlio car can only be stored 
with sn amoui^ of air which would be apt to, get exhausted in tho 
middle of tb^joumey, and then the machine would stick i&it. 
As to the Gstuiuiam steam-car,> the expoiimeut ro^Kirted on was up 
to a oertam noint successful, but Bomething got wrong, and it had 
to be stoppea; usd it was observed that at both ends of the car 
there. wwa hasdles for shutting off and applying stuam, 
which wsi» much in tho way of people getting in and out of tlio 
car,’^ Th» boiler was vertical, and carried in tho centre of tho 
c^, with, steam cylinders underneath; and there was ‘‘ nothing 
parlisularly' objectioriahle ” with regard to steam, smoko, and 
noise; bat it w«s. adroiticil that, as the passengers sat round the 
inclosure' in. which the boiler was, and over tlie cylinders, they 
would be exposed to serious danger if an explosion toolc place ; 
though, as the Inspector remarked, this danger would i)C only 
slightly less If the engine were apart from the <'ur. Thou tlicro was 
Merry weather’s traction-engine, in which the passengers au'u 
Bepamte from the niadhinery, but hauling power is to a cevtaiu 
extent lost, though this may be partially overcome by the applica¬ 
tion of special' means on heavy inclines. Hughes’s trum-car 
has also two divisions, nud at tho time of the experimout 
witnessed by the Inspector seemed to bo satislactory os to 
smoke and steaai* Hut when ha was asked how fur modern iu- 
ventioos approached the rules laid down for the saftity and 
couvemence of the public i”’ his reply was that none actually 
did so, but that ^Hhuro were engines now in course of con¬ 
struction which would comply with the requirementii proposed 
by the Bowrd of Tifide,” This of course remainft to b© seen, 
no perfect example having yet been exhibited, so far. a.s 
this witness knows. He also paid a visit to l^aris lust Juno to study 
the tramways there, but the rules as to thuir niaufigcuient had imt 
then bosn completed, and they were not open for public traiiic; 
but in an experimental way they worked, lie thought, me tty well, 
though tliey were apparently not up to the Hoai’d of Trade ideal. 
As to horses being frightened, he observed in Paris that cavahy troop- 
horses, as a rule, look no notice of the engine, but the non-com- j 
misMioued otUcers’ horses were more restive, and the oiiicers' hordes 
must of all; so that it seemod that, us tlie mettle of the huiso 
improved, so its dislike to the tteoiu-car increased; aud he did 
not think this would ever wear oil iii such aiumals, J [e did' not 
attribute the terror of horhcs at a steam-ear to cither the smell or 
the sight of fire, but to the unusual stylo of locomotion, so that. | 
under aU circumsteiiecs, so fur na his experience went, strauge | 
hoj-ses were more or loss restive at meeting such veliicjes. JCvery j 
boi'se that had a kick in him would give a kick.” It boems that ' 
some wiseacre lias suggested that bumethiug iu the sli.-ipo of a huivse 
should be pkiced in front of the car; but, like most of the ^Will- 
iiuportant features” of this grand pmUo^ost^aLaie scheme, it dues 
not Boem to have been satisfactorily worked out. The luspeclor 
also points,.out the daiigois to which tram-car.** as at present cou- 
fitracted are e,xposod, “ The all-iurportaut point ” is that the control 
of speed, whatever the motive-power, bhoiild, after it reached a 
certain velocity,be out of the control of the driver and automaticuUy 
checked by aome self-acting arraugument which, it see ms, has jot 
to bo invented. Thus every steam and mechanical car should be 
able to stop .itsell', even if the drivor were asleep, when running 
downhill or exceeding the proper speed; and should also have a 
speed indteA.tor attached, to it by which, the driver might know 
Imw foot ho woa going, and whicli should serve ns a record of 
speed; but theauaho are a.pparently not yet provided in a practi- 
cabla form, though they exist in the eauguino imagination of many 
inventors, and even, of this Inspector. It should also be noted 
that tho caseh in which he sivw these so-called successful e.\peri- 
inents were .oithex roads .which were very wide, like the new bioad 
boulevasda of Paris,, or where there was ‘^no large amount of 
trafl^o in tha^atreote/’ He also aoknowledgea that the use of ateaiu 
carnages,upon roads when* there are a good many hoi so carriages 
passing,.^uhl be, he would not say absolutely dougerous,” but 
would ^‘ requira.great core upon the part both of the traoiHlrivers 
and (XXteb-RieW which is a very mila way of putting it; and that, 
undiwanx^^^tCWUBMlW tramways spoiled carriagee by wrenching 
the introducing etosm into crowded thoroughfares 

you raftt tha ririk of frightening horses,, and the, more crowded tho 
t^SQwhteite hi the more danger there 
IhebaiJicf teevidauca taken by the Committee was almost 
ezslnatesly gjlven( by persoos CQumsrmaUy interested in tho in- | 
Tfintioo^mffteotere, or xuamigement of tmway4--includiug cue 
inventomwho seems te tako almost all tbeelemenis. of nature under 
hteldnSy p^teonflgs„and ban “ got out several sobemea for working 
with 8lM^,.e^retii8ed sis, anil,ommonift,’*iu)d another, who. 
thoiigbs^imbTaumbteteim^ hmcMcal power,hasadeoided 

opbliiteif Alt it il, premsdiu?^ ^ he h^. n^eMporiois. wantioa for 
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has bemi triumphantly, solved, and that the country ought 4ir lit 
at onco handed over to their tender murciee. But when we exammt 
Uus evidence it .te rather weak iu sume pouita. Thus Hr. Hopkitit 
admits that, if a aystem of steam-power ^vhich shall saiis^ aU i^e 
I reasonable requii'emonts of the Legialatuie is not actmdly ohSady 
invented at tm moment,” it '*is so nearly accomplished thatj^ 
may consider it accomplished.” It is not a new experience to hear 
of an inventor who, having all but found the pbiiosopher’s stone, 
or how to make gold or diamonds of c^mlers, oeUeves that “it is 
BO nearly ttccommished that you may consider it accomplished.” 
This witness on UGing asked whether iu bis inquiries as to steam-cam 
he bod not omitted tbu material point as to cost of working, eaid 
that he did inquire on that point, but did not obtain any iniorma- 
tion. He also coofessed, in answer to a question whether he would, 
ns au eugiucer, recommend the Companies for whom he was oogi- 
' ueur to adopt a scheme os to tho financial results of which he 
, was perfectly ignenmt, bo replied, “ Certainly not ”; yet pvactically 
ho gives his support to such speculations. Then he la asked:— 
‘‘ la there any engine complying with these requirements rimnli^ 
at this moment, so that one might go and see it F ” and his answer 
is, “ 1 think not.’’ This witness of course bolds that his own 
engine is a complete success in fullilling the essential conditions of 
a steam-car; but as to the indieator and recorder, on which 
Honeral llutchinson insists so strongly, these are “ not yet accom¬ 
plished.” One or two iioii-oificial mid indepeiident witnesses were 
also examined, such as Mr. A. F. Stanley, who, among other 
things, gave evidonco os, to the “ very injurious cilect uj^n the 
roads of traotion-ougmes,” nud Mr. Gitjgo'ry, M J*., spoke to the 
great inconvenience and even danger wiuch vve^e caused to other 
passengom hy the existing steam tinmways in Kent, and said bo 
had known c.;iFe8 of people liaving to turn tboii' carritq^ into fioldfr 
till tho locomotives weut by. 

Wo liiive gone rather imo detnil in r.'^ai'd to these minutes of 
evidence, because they are documenU which are little read, most 
People being content with the CouuuiLtee’s vague Kepoid; and also 
)Ocauge it is ol gi^-ut importance tluiL the value and point of tha 
evidence should bo clearly understood on at^coimt of the empty and 
delusive talk on the subject which i.s Kept up by persons who think 
I lliat they are nil going to nnike luji'ge fortunes by tum- 
j ing the roads and streets oL’ tho country into railways. What, 

I then, does the ovideuce couio to? Mr. Farrcr doea not protend 
‘ to know any thing about the aubje.;! iu its mechanical aspects; 
and Geiier.ii llutchinson inis only made a very slight and super- 
iici.al investigation, has never seen anything not purely experi¬ 
mental, I nd, in fict, knows so little ihat ho cannot soy whether 
the use of traction-engines for drawing carts on tho common 
rood*4 is o\ce**.dvely dostriictivo to highways; Jvud, when asked to 
e xplain some woiidcriiil apparatus which he pmised, said be should 
“ not like to imdurt;dio to doseriba it, uju ho probably should not 
maivo hiiiJM'lf iatelUgible.” On the other hand, tho genoi^ 
evidonce, e\fn of tho piouioters of the movomeut, shows that tho 
coiitrivuncea which are relied upon us t*ecurities for public safotv 
are still iu ii crude and visionary st.sge, ami ihat tho liberty whicw 
the <TOvernmcnl Bill would allow would ^ubjoct the commuoify 
to a very iilnruiiug and perilous course of exporiments. There 
is one p.'irt of the evidence whieli deserves noticu as an answer 
to tho plua tIniL tho law is to be worked at the disezetum of 
tho Board of 'I'rude. 'I'horo are few dcpiwtmonts in which sa 
littlu discretion 1ms bceu shown as in the present admhuetta- 
liou of this oliico, iu rogard to ships and evorything eliie; rntd 
Mr. Wyatt, a rarliamontary Agent, shows how unfit they are 
to be trusted with Icgvslativo functions. It is iudeod well known 
ihat Ihero is not that acarehhig inquiry into tho compliam^ with 
the Barliamentary BUinding Ordui-s in the coso of a Board of 
'frado Provisional Order which there is in the case of a Private Bill, 
nor is the inquiry made by equally competent persons. Moreover, 
in tho former ciise it is a iulto hole and corner atfoir, and the 
promoters of a scheme have ainplo opportunity of concealing 
important facts. On the whole, then, this hasty attempt to 
legislative sanction to wild and fantastic cxpei'iments op a suk^iect 
of such immense interest to the comiuunity, in the hare hope that 
some day they may come all right, is a very hazardous amd 
unjustifiable proceeding, e.spucuvliy at a time when the existing 
tramways and road-engines are doing a great deal of mischief; and 
when the natural increase of population is leading to grate diffi¬ 
culties in regard to wear and tear of roads, and the ^vement ol 
traifio in crowdr>d thoroughfares. 


THE CHAPTER OP ST. KATIIAR^^'K’S HOSPITAh. 

Queen has been graciously pleased to reply, through Sir 
X. Thomas Biddulpb, to a memorial on tbe Bubjoct- .of Sh 
Katbarine's Hospital, signed by about two hundred clergymea.axiid 
churchwaidens of paririms iu the £$st-eud. of L^don. Alter 
reciting, the pmjrer of the mernurkUists .to which w« 
iu a lormer article, Sir Tho.inas Biddulpb conveys to- 
Iiowder, of Sh Peter's Vkarage, I^ndon JDocka, toe messam 
of Her M«j|isty “ that, os the inemorialiste are aware, a OommS- 
sionwas oppoiinted in 186.9 to iuq^uiro into and submit to too 
Queen a sohemo for tho ivgulatipn ot the institution. Following 
the pjieoedente eatabUBhed in 1698 and i8;z9, Queen has now 
called, on. thaXord Obao^cellor to frame ruins, for future 
luiiiisUatioB of tlte.Hospim” 

It Is easy, whenever exactly tha right thing has been sriid oe doaa^ 
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lA a very direct aAd eitnple manner, to l)o wise after the erent, and 
to say that no other couiw could possibly have boon taken under the 
clrcmuBtanceB. But in this case, fortunately, the wrong thing had 
been done or said in considerable variety and in much roupd- 
aboutnes^ of manner, before a happy inspiration led the Easb*end 
ipsidenta to ash the Queen herself to listen to their representa^ 
tloiu!. In very few words, the Koval I’atroness of St. Katharine’s 
Hospital has assured the meiiioriulisls both of her knowledge of 
the laws of the foundation and of her intention to act upon thuoi. 
H was nwessarv ])prhnp9, at least it was kindly and courteous, 
tliat the (^,ueon should refer to the Iloyal Connuission appointed in 
1869, and to the“Bc.lit'mo for the re^ulaliou of the institution” 
which that Oonmiii«‘<ion w'as uppomtod to submit.” To the 
flcheme which that (^oiiiiuissiou did actually submit the kindness 
of IJer Majesty makes no reference at all. ** (Jmtei*a desiuit," ns 
the editors of old MSS. say. Between the iirsi and second 
sentences of the Koval reply an interval of soveral ycara is sup¬ 
posed to elapse. But it is within our provincis ns critics I0 notice 
that tlio Koyal Commissioners who reported in 1871 “suggested, 
citstly, that n private Act of Parliament lj4j obUiiued to give cdcct 
to several parts of this our Kepnrt”; whereas “the Queen,” 
having evidently taken more pains to look into the history and law 
of the matter than Her Commissioners thought worth their 
trouble, tmd “following the precedents” thus establish ed, “ hiis 
now called on the Lord Chancellor to trauie rules for the future 
administration of the llaspital.” 'Plio view of the Jioynl Commis- 
Btoners was bounded by the modern horizon of the “ private Act of 
Parliament,” The (^uoeii, with wider insight imo and eare fur an 
historic past, recouui/es the charters ot Eleanor, of 

Henry VI., and of Elizabeth, “reser\ante3 Jiobis, et Kegiuis 
Angliio nobis succedentibus, plenam et liberam poteslatorj , . . 
miitandi articulos (juuseunque in prmsonti ehiiUA, contentos, ad 
meliMatioiiein hoapitalis pnudieli, Heeuinlum quod nobis et 
Reginis Angliro nobis buccedenlibus pricvia nitioiio vide- 
bitur exjUidire." This provision of I'lleanor’s charter Her 
Majesty, following later precedent, inlevpiels by the claiise.s ii. 
the subsequent charters which exempt the foundation “ from all 
jurisdiction, secular and ecclesiastical, other than that of our Chan¬ 
cellor of Enghmd or Keeper of Urn (.»rout Seal of England for the 
time being, or of iho Master or Warden of the said Hospital," Ac. 
It would have been postjible for Her Majesty to trace, the liistory of 
recedent to much earlier days. Vet perhajis the somewhat Iiigh- 
anded dealing of Queen Eleanor with the previous foundation of 
Queen Maliida would hardly servo as an example to follow. 
“Finis coronal opus” is justilication sullieiujL lor the age of 
Henry III, The Crown luid the Bishops hud a severe contest in 
hand against the Pope and the Austin Eriars, and if Eleanor hud 
been guided by strict uiodorn riilea of law, there would inobuhly 
have been no Hospital of St. Katharine now existing for the Lord 
Chancellor's regiilatioo, as the foundation would have disappoured 
in the dissolution of the great Priory of Aldgate, ii-oni -whose 
“ custody,” ns we lenrn from the lamentations of the Priory 
chroniclers, it was wrested more or Jess legally by the (iueen. 

Of the “precedent” established in 1829 there is not much to 
say ; but it is only fair to the (Miapter of Inilf a century since to 
acknowledge that its Master and liicmbeia did their iitino.st to 
resist, and if po.ssiblo to prewnt, their uprooting from the East- 
end of London. They pciilioned tc» be left in peace in their 
ancient home*, they illuminated, with such lights ns were possihlo 
in 1824, when for the liino they were left in peace; but the “ private 
.Act of Parliament” of J1S25 -was too wtrong for them,and they were 
tamed out to seek lodgings where they might liml them, as in the 
Regent's Park in 1829 they diil. But the pieccdeut of 1698 in of 
much higher importance and much greater present interest. 
The unpublished records of the Chapter of St. Katharine’s contain 
avery graphic picture of the details of Lord Somers's Visitation, 
which gives lifo to the dry narration of his “ ordinances ” as recorded 
^ Ducarel in his appendix, p. 121, and copied by llio Charity 
douimiai^ioners of i 860 ; and which, it may bo hoped, may bo 
ublUhed iii full when the present Lord Clnmcellor has submitted 
ii report and “ordinance^” to (ho t^ueon. The result of this 
viiUtatlon of IjOwI Homers was a very sweeping reform in the 
mflAQg^tiicut of the foundation. The Ma.ster, Hir James Butler, 
was romoved for non-appearance and for various other olfenc^'s, 
including “the lining of the common seal for corruptly disposing 
of the place of a Brother and Hister”; from which it is evident 
that up to that dale the nomination of the Brothers and Sisters 
b«l not reverted to the Royal I’atruness, all hough the clerical 
Qualification of the Brothers had been restored after the appoint¬ 
ment of A now Master in t 08 i. Lord Somei’s also suspended Dr, 
Lake, one of the Brothers, for six months for non-rcsidonce and 
uon-perfonuance of the ilulie.s of his oifice; and he laid down | 
strict and minute regulations for the maintenance of divine 
service, the residence of the clerical members of the Chapter, and 
the general uianogement of the Hospital and its revoimes, 

It ia, however, at this point that there first appears a distinction 
hetween Um position of the Brothers and that of the Sisters in 
this venerable Obaptor, which is preserved to the present time, and 
Which is without any authority whatever in the ancient history of 
the fiptindation. At the time of Lord Somers’s Visitation in 
.16^ the stipend of the Brothers was for each 8i. aunually. This 
the amount of the stipend of each Sister in thio return 
of .the MJtenses of the Hospital made to Queen Elisabeth. 

ia no evidence, of course, at to the payment of 
the Brothata previously to the Dissolution in 1545, because 
ft eonupon taW vs'as kept iu the UMl for the members 


of the College who lived with the Master, while the Sisters had 
their separate provision, ics in the ordinances of Queen Philippa. 
But tile will of John de Hermesthorp, who was Master of tho 
Hospital when it was visited by the Ijord Chanotilor in the reign 
of Richard II. (1380), and who died in 1412, shows an exact 
OQuality in the position of the Brothers and Sisters respectively. 
He bequeaths to each Brother and Sister alike X3f. jd., while to 
the three “seculanbus capellanis,” or Chantry Priests of the 
church of St. Katharine, ho leaves 6s. 8d. each, and to each of 
the ton Beadswomen 3s. 4d. In like manner, in his bequests for 
the day of his funeral, he leaves to each Brother and Sister of tKA 
Hospital 3«. 4d., while “ cuilibot capellano,” “ cuilibet mulierut^ 
panperculanim ct cuiliUtt clericoruiu chori,” he gives 
thus e.\liibitiiig the social and ecclesiastical Quality of the 
Brothers and Sistors, and their superiority to iho other male and 
female members of the foundation. When Wilson was com¬ 
pelled to reinstate the three Brothers to complete the Chapter ac¬ 
cording to the char tor, its there ia sufiiciont evidence to show that 
be did, the equal position of the Brothers and Histers was re¬ 
tained, the Jirothors being clearly laymen; and the will of Sir 
Julius Cii'sar, Master of the Hospital, who died in 1639, 
\viincs.se3 to this equality, in this will, dated 27lh February,, 
1635-6, he bequeaths “to the three Brethren and the three 
of the Ilospitsil of Saint Catherine neare the Tower of 
London, to each of them three pounds in ready money,” and “ to 
each of the kuin Beadswomen or Almeswomen of that Hospitall 
forty sliillings sterling.” During live centuries and a half, toere- 
i'vire, from tile foundation of this Hospital, the Brothers and 
Histers of the Chapter wero held in equal honour, and wore 
of the .same rank; and this as much in the days which buc- 
eceded the di.s.Holution of religious houses as in the ages when 
female niember.s of ecclesiastical communities were familiar to 
Juigli.'ih experience. Is'ot till Lord Somers's Visitation in 1698 was 
any di.^tillction made between the emoluments of the Brothers and 
Sisters of this Chapter. By his ordinances the stipends of tho 
Ih others were first to bo increased from 8/. to 40/., and afterwards 
those of the Sisters to 20L each, although still the position of the 
Sisters in ChapUu- was to bo equal with that of the Brothers, and 
the portion of the tines on renewal of leases which was assigned to 
the Chapter, exc]usi\o of the Master, was to be divided between 
the Brothers and Sisters—“aharo and shaie alike, for the more 
comfortable subsi-steiice and hotter enconrugoment in performing 
their respective duties.” By liOrd Lyudbur.st’8 orders, in 1829, 
the disproportion between the emoluments of the Brothers and 
Histers was to .some extent roeluced, as the stipends of the former 
were raised to 300/,, while those of the latter wore fixed at 200 !.; 
but at the same time certain compensations fur the loss of clerical 
fees in tlic late collegiate church increased the incomes of the 
Brothers, while those of tlie .Sisters remained still at the singularly 
poor and inadixpiate amount, even with the addition of a house of 
residence for each, at which Lord Lyndhurst’s orders fixed them. 
The share of tines, or tJie sum due as compensation for loss of tinea 
while the leases are being left to run out, must of course bo added 
in the case of Brothers and Sisters equally. \Vo have in former 
articles on this subject expressed our earnest hope that in any 
schcuiQ for the fill m o adininistratio’i of ISt. Kathai-ine’s Hospital 
the position of the iiadies of the Chapter may be main- 
laiuod in, or rather advanced to, the full honour and 
dignity which belongs to it, and from which Lord Homers, 
wo fciir, is re.sponsible for in eoiuo measure displacing it. 
The British rrotestaut public, no doubt, is unaccustomed to tbo 
idea of liidi«‘s holding any ecclesiastical po.silion ormuk. But 
here most happily is nn undoubted instance of such a position, 
whatever the ignorance of the British Brotestnni public hitherto 
may have been. This ignorance, it may Iw hoped, will in duo 
time be dispelled and enlightened ; and meanwhile, as tho Royal 
patronage in regard to this portion of the Chapter cannot be exor¬ 
cised more wisely than it has been, tho only point which wo 
would venture to submit to tho consideration of the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor is that tho Ladies of the Chapter ought to be restored, in 
their proportion of emolniuent from tbo foundation, to their 
original equality with the Brothers. 

The Brothers of Hi. Katharine’s are by law already—if tho mjB- 
terious lab3Tinth of legislation constructed by Church Building- 
and (Jbiirch Reforiniug Acts of Parliament admits of being 
thniaded by any definite system of interpretation at all—Canons, 
and are entitled to be so described. On this point the Chapters 
Act (3 & 4 Viet. c. 113) is clear in its opening section. “ All tho 
members of Chapter except tho Dean, in every cathedral dnd col¬ 
legiate church in England, shall bo styled Canons.” Tliat St. 
Katharine's is a collegiate chui*ch is unaisputed; but it is worth 
while to show that tho fact is not merely indisputable in theom 
but admitted in practice, in order to place in a stronger li^ht the 
mistake, to which we have pre-viously adverted, of representing thia 
foundation as a charity. Neither Lord Somers nor Lord Lynd- 
hurst knew anything of any Pluralities Act. That piece of l^islution 
was imagined, on its first appearance, to be very daugeraus to the 
dignity of the Church of England. It has inexperience proved ofgreat 
advantage in promoting the Church's welfare and efficiency, 
chiefly by abolishing the abuses and mischiefs of noA-resideuce. 
Bat it Was essential that provision should bo made nndor^ this Act 
of 1838 (i & 2 Viet. c. 106) for the teiupomry non-reMdwiqo of 
benoficod clergymen in certain specified cafes; tht^ is 

exempted, by section 39, any spiritual pbrson bsing^ 

canon . . . or minor canon in fhy eathforlti or ocU^ats iitiitidcb’’ 
when he is “ required to reside And petfotm mtiea of such 
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eAe0 W tlicdiwt«t«r of (nthednl or ooUagiots 

church,” The three Brpther? of St Katharine’e Hoepltnl are all 
hcnefioed dergymen, and hate all heeu admitted to their benefices, 
or to their roemhewhip in Chapter, or to both, since the paBsiag of 
the Fluralifciwd Act, and thus come under its provisions. Itach 
Brother is required under the statutes of St. Katharine’s "to 
reside and perforin the duties of liis olBce ” for four moniha iu 
every year ; while three months’ absence is the extreme limit 
oUowed under the PluralitieH Act to a non-exempted incumbent. 
The case of the Brothers or Canons of St. Katharine’s is obviously 
not covered by any of the long list of exemptions contained in the 
pr^ivioiis or 3Sth section of the Act: and it is therefore clear that 
it is as canons of a collegiate church that these three gentlemen 
receive, and rightly receive, their dispensation or exemption ns to 
the full terra of residence required bv the Act in ordi¬ 
nary cases from the Archbishop of lork end the Bishops 
of Peterborough and Winchester respectively. It is of 
course by mere iMornnee or inadvertence that local news¬ 
papers in the East of London or elsewhere have been in tho habit 
of describing these clergymen and the ladies of the Chapter os 
recipients or a "charity”; but there is no excuse for such 
ignorance and inadvertence in official quarters; and we trust that 
the Lord Chancellor will efleclually ])ut a stop to tho use, in 
public documents, of a phraseology which can only be exonerated 
on tl»e ground of absolute ignorance from the charge of something 
very like intentional discourtesy. 

Very mistaken reports are current as to the available income of 
St. Katharine’s Hospital. It docs not now exceed 7,000/. annu¬ 
ally, even when the rental of the Master’.s Lodge in tho Ih^geut’s 
Park is taken into tho account. Tho residences assigned to the j 
remaining six mouiberg <»f the Ohapler are but reasonable 
additions to their moderate, and* in the case of tho Sisters 
their inadequate, incomes. An increase of about 8,000/. in | 
yearly revenue will gi‘adually accrue by the falling in of 
leases within tho next thirty years; but only a small portion of 
this increase can be expected within ten years from the present 
time. Earlier possession at a smaller rate of increased rental may 
perhaps bo secured by arrangement with some of tho lessees; and 
as such an arrangement was suggested to the Royal Commissioners 
upon experienced adnee, the estimate of a prospective income of 
12,000/. a year, which we have given in a former article, may be 
taken as approximately coiTect. There is abundant provision in 
the funded capital of the Hospital to make compensation to vested 
interoBls for the loss of fines while tho leases are rumiin^ out; and 
the })i‘oportion of tho estates and income which should m assigned 
respectively to the directly ecclesiastical or capitular, and to tlie 
eleomosynaiy or oducationm, divisions of the original foimdation, 
is a subject which will no doubt fall under the Lord Chancellor’s 
considei-nliou in drawing up the code of regulations which the 
Queen has now called on him to frame. 


BltFAKlNG THE SABIIATH. 

f piIE old question of the due limits of Sunday observance has 
-L turned up again in a new form. An association composed of 
clergymen ami laymen, which has been established for the purpose 
of securing the opening, not of theatres, but of public gardens, 
pictmo galleries, and museums on Sunday, has already held several 
meetings. It includes representatives of such widely diflerent 
types of thought as Professor Tyndall, Mr. T. Hughes, Bean 
Stanley, and Stanton of St. Albans. The natural presumption 
would be that a scheme which combines the sulfroges of so hetero¬ 
geneous a body of supporters must have something to say for itself. 
Wo have lately been told on high authority that the opinion of 
the West-end is generally wrong; but at all events those who can 
see no impropriety in turning " the Zoo ” into a Sunday afternoon 
louugo cannot with consistency object to throwing open the British 
Museum on the same sacred day. An d fw'tion aigumcnt might 


1}rethren in the middle aisle ”—as a late popular preacher used to 
designate his humble auditors—too often find their only resource 
in the alehouse or the ^-palace. We commend this considera¬ 
tion in passing to those zealous apostles of tem^rance who 
are agitating to procure a Sunday closing law. Tho Jiecord how¬ 
ever, os lui^t have been expected, is not a little scandalized at the 
movement, nor is its pious horror diminished by the ominous 
union of High Ohuronmen and Broad Churchmen in so un¬ 
holy a crusade, here the Record undoubtedly expresses tho 
sentiment of that portion of the religious world which especially 
glories in the name of Protestant. A " moderate ” Bishop is described 
Bomuwhere->if our memory serves us, in one of Mr. IHsraeli’s earlier 
soveU—as "too High Onorch to keep Sunday and too Low 
Church to keep Friday,” and tho description is not infdioitous. If 
Friday fastinghos always been regarded as a distinctive mark of 
Papiste and Popishly-minded person^ the strict observafice of 
"the Sabbath”is oouridered no lest ohantoteristto of sound Pro¬ 
testants. Yet it seems strange &t finb sight that thcee whd luvsigh 
BO fiercely ngalmst the superstitious obsewdn^ of ^ days, and 
months mes, and yw^'***iA which catsdegue St, Phot uii« 
Qiiestionahlr tn^uded the atmersta^ons ohserS^eho^ of the Sahhath-* 
Bhould cling with such rigid perilnisclty themeriiNi iffi the h^|dng 
aIp -1 V dav wbli«S ^fter all Is not the . We lriR 


not undertake to say whether the usage in question is or bi nqt 
fond thing^ vainly invented but an invention it cert^ly is, and 
an invention of very late date. If those who maintain the obUrv- 
ance of fasts and festivals are &irly charged, as they bf^ are 
charged, with " teaching for doctrines tho commandments of men,” 
they can at least plead m their defence a tradition of eighteen cen¬ 
times. But the Sabbatarian tradition is little more than two 
centuries old. It dorivos as little countenance from the ihtliers of 
" the Blessed Reformation,” English or foreira, as from the fatlunn 
of the primitive Church. Tho Confession or Augsbuig expressly 
condemns it; Cranmer,in accordance with his general Erastiauism, 
calls the observance "a mere anointment of tbs mi^tiate”; 
even the Puritanical ColviD usca to play at bowls on S^nnday at 
Geneva. And to this day tho countrymen and coreligionists of 
j Luther and Calvin have nothing in common iu this respect with 
their £iigli.sh or Scotch followers. The " Continental Sunday ” 
which Protestants arc so fond of dCnoimciog is really characteristic 
'of Protestant mure than of Catholic countries; so much so indW 
that the meastire of inlluence exercised bjtheCburch may osuaily he 
gauged in a foreign city by noting what proportion of the shops are 
kept open. Thus at Munich and Lucerne they are closed, In Paris 
only very partially so; at Berlin and Zurich they ate open^ The 
Sabbatarian view ia an invention, not of the sixteenth century but 
tho seventeenth, when tho Puritans so fiercely railed at " tho im¬ 
pious Book if Sports ” issued by authority or Charles 1. and l^aud, 
and contrived under Charles II. to secure tho passing of what 
Lord Shaftesbury has designated " tho most remarkable and one of 
tho most valuable Acts on the Statute-book.” Baxter displayed 
his wonted mode^tion in saying—wlmt is perfectly trao-'-that 
" from and in tho Apostles’ days the Churches everywhere agreed 
in tho holy use of it [Sunday] as a separated day.” But a very 
brief retrospect will suffice to show that their agreement wae far 
from coveriug the modem Protestant estimate of the day. 

In the New Testament there is no injunction on the subject, and 
the Sabbath is never spoken of there, any more than by ecchisias- 
tical writers, except as a purely J0wi.sU ordinance. But it may 
be gathered from scattered intimations, especially with the light 
roilected on thum from later tradition, that the first day of the 
week, which is called in one passage " tho Lord’s day,” had 
already begun to be observed in memory of the Ilesurrection by 
the celebration of the Eucharist. The Sabbath, or Saturday, was 
indeed also kept holy in many Churches by fasting and roligiouB 
services, not at all in connexion with the defunct Jewish law, but 
in memory of the Burial of our Lord, just us Wednesday and 
Friday were kept in honour of tho Betrayal and the Paasion. 
When, after tho conversiou of Constantine, Christian institu¬ 
tions first received tho recognition of the State, an edict was 
issued enjoining the cessation of oil judicial business, military 
exercises, and orainary labour on " the venerable day of the Suu,^’ 
excepting only a^iciiltural work on account of the uncertainties of 
tho weather. This was confirmed in the year 386 by an enaotmeut of 
Theodosius, which also prohibited public spectacles on Sunday. 
Similai' regulations had neen made by the Council of Laodicea 
some years earlier, enjoining Christians to abstain from worldly 
business on Sunday and to attend the Mass. But as rv^ds 
theatrical entertainments, it must be remembered that these hail all 
along been forbidden to Christians, not on one day of the week, but 
on all days, on account of their idolatrous and liceatioua charActer. 
When, after the lapse of several centuries, sacred dramas bsgan to 
lie inti-oduced into Christian practice, they were uauMly perlcfftned 
in churches tOid on Sundays or festivals. For mediwval usage, 
while sternly enforcing the abstincoce from " servile woik ”>^and 
that no doum partly, and very rightly, in the Interests of.tbe serfs 
and labouring classes—always favoured Sunday amusements. The 
day was treated as tho weekly festival of the people, oombiuing 
recreation with religious worship, which lost was itself a kbd of 
recreation and helped to add something of brightness to their dull 
and monotonous lives. Charlemagne renewed in his Capitularies 
the civil enactments of the Roman Emperors about tfie observance 
of Sunday, and many later Councils confirmed or supplemented 
the canons of Laodicea on the subject. ■ The same end waa pro¬ 
moted by the wide circulation and belief of stories of mh^culous 
penalties of disease or death which had befallen those whd* profaned 
the day, many of which may be road in St. Gregory 01 Tours’ 
work I)e Mtraevlis, Of course St. Gregory did not talk about 
" Sabbath-breakers,” but these legends remind one strongly of ^e 
popular tales of modern X^vangelical tract-writers about the awful 


from the Sabbath school and rapidly advanced wiui the fatality of 
a judicial process from hie boyish neglect of the Fourth Oam- 
znandment to the gallows. 

It is carious sometimes to watch not only how ** axtremiBiiiieet,” 
according to the proverb^ but how extremes interdhh&ga wHh One 
another. The name and notion of the Sabbath, as applied td the 
Christian Sunday, was a brand-new invention of the sevenieehth- 
century Puritans, and is cherisbed to this hour as the Mgb of the 
straitest sect of mtestant orthodoxy. But the Puritan sticklers 
for Sabbatarianism would perhaps m surprised, and hardly grati¬ 
fied, to learn that Catholie France was ringiiw not many tears 
^o with denuneiatioi» of sabbath-breaking. tSshop alter mhop 
issued pastorals to reprove this rin; tho Abw Mlllois, then chajdain 
to the &npefor, nublished an impassioned tract. Quite in the style 


to the Empefor, nublished an impassioned tract, quite in the style 
ofMr. Rym, with the uAimpeachshly Protestant’title 0^ 
^snmU Sahtmt t and^bbath-breakinU was oneuf the crying national 
-tna evo^ed iosnired the itdefpm warn* 


^ad losnlred the stdefpm warn* 
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Jilga of. our Lady of La Saletlo. Certainly, if tho Puritan tadi* | alt In the lower decks, Aich led to an aocnmnjatioa of vmur 
tioD not prove that aabl^tariamsin is right, neither does firom exlialed hreath and the steam of food, eo that the atmoapnere 
its heing enforced by ultnimontane prelates ^ and mira- was generally damp •, and there were further extnuna chiniies 
colous apparitions of the Madonnu prove that it is wrong, of temperature. As to fresh meat, it appears that the crew 
But the very narrow and rickety basis on which that tradition of the Alert suffered from the scarcity of game in higher 
rests should convince reasonable Christians of whatever Church latitudes, for they were restricted to an issue on only 
that, while the obsorraiico of Sunday is abundantly justilled both teeu days, while the men of the Ditjcim'y h^ a sufficient 
on religious and moral, not to add utUitariaiij grounds, and its supply of large game to give them fresh meat on fifty-three days. 
diSconUnuance would be nothing short of a national disaster, the It is admitted that this was calculated to operate proju- 
partSoolar limits and methods of that observance must be con- dicially on tho health of the former crew, and may therefore have a 
trolled bv bioad considerations of public utility, in tho highest favoured tlie development of scurvy in common with other* 1 
sense of too term, which may vary more or leas with (•liaugi\s of forms of disease; but the evidence given to the Oommitte*^ is 
time and circumstance, and can neither bo tixed nor elucidated by “ pointedly opposed to the opinion that the? could produce scurvy 
reference to tho Law of Moses. Tho rigidity of tho Scotch Sabbath in men sulisisting on a diet in which the vegetable element was 
has been materially relaxed during tho last few years, and it is fairly well repiwnted,’’ because, “ if they were essential aiitece- 
woll worth considering whether some relaxation might not be doiitn of the disease, tho majority of coses would cei'toinly have 
advisable, even from an exclusively religious point of view, in tho occurred while they were in action, and not ”—as it was—'' until 
lighter but somewhat elastic code of external discipline hitherto they hud for several weeks ceased to operate, aud contlitiona of a 
prsvalent in England. totally difthruut character had been substituted for them.” Yet, 

thoiigli the C(»JMliti«nw of the crows were very similar, thmre was a 
— - — disparity in the number of cases of diR'OSe, 45 of the 70 men on 

the Airrt being iiiflicted with scurvy, while only 15 men of the $2 
cirTTPVA' IVT Ttiw Aor-TTf' t.-vurruTi/Av oil the were alfected. To say that this was duo to the 

SCURVI L\ TilL AlvCnc hXI J-.DIJION. pvuhmged absence of sunlight froui tho ia of couree absurd, 

TT1HE strange delay which has taken place in tho publication of fur it was only aqueation of four days; buta more marked difference 

-A tho Report of* tho Medical Corainittoe appoioted by tho was 1 Ik* grealor amount of fresh meat—chiefly nmsk-ox beef—^which 

Admiralty to inquire into the causes of scurvy in the recent Arctic the Diwom'ij men enjoyed, though only irregularly and in limited 


Mxjjodition has, as tho questions asked on Thursday in the TIuusc 
of Commons showed, excited some suiqiriso'iferid even suspicinn, 
but of course it could not b<^ kcjit a secret for ever. The Com- 
mitteo was appointed on the 9th of January, and sent In its Report 
on the 3rd of March; but tho document has only just been i.'^sued. 
The inquiry was divided into three parts—the ciiuso of the out¬ 
break ; the adequacy of tho provision mudi* by tho Admindty in 
tho way of food and medieinc; find the propriety of the orders for 
provisioning the sledge parties. The Conmiittc'o attribute the early 
outbreak of scurvy in the spring sledging parties to the uVeMcii 
of lime-juice from the sledge dietaries; and ennnieruie among 
the subsidiary cause-^ the long, dork winter,conlinemeiit in a lower 
deck ia a vitiated atino.-pherw not free from dampji'vtiunio changes 
of temperature, and comparu live deprivation of fresh TnO!it,t‘speii;iUy 
on tho Alert j which woro aggravated by severe, «‘idd and arduoiia 
labour. They also find that tho provision made ia the way of food, 
medicine, and medical comforts was in every respect adequate for 
tho performance of tho spei'Inl service of the expeditiim, and n-ore 


quantities, while tlu* Alert, men lived chiefly on preserved and salt 
meat, not so well fitted to keep up health. The authors of tho 
paper on sciiTAy, however, think that tJiure is no ground for tho 
suppoaitiou that fresh meat, in the ordinary cooked form, con¬ 
sumed in such moderafo qiffmtitics ns only one pound three or 
four tinioa a week, and for n longer period ouo pound and a half, 
cun (‘xeit any aotl^’Corbutic power for bcvctuI weeks after tho 
cansuiJipl ion has altogether ceased. Jt is tberelore held that 
the combi inns th.at existed on board the two ships during the 
winter <lo not appear to have any direct causal relationship to tho 
outbreak nf scurvy that subsequenlly ociMirred; nor indeed do 
llu'v appear to have aflected the health ol the crews in any 
(Ijsliui'.l or appreciable manner,” there was no doubt some 

delfTiiu'utioTj of heallh. 

Tho eonchwioM, therefore, ia that tbo men, though rather 
(lal)by and xvjtli impaired btreiiglli, had no signs of scurvy 
until the sledging l>egiui, when 59 cases out of tho 60 in this 
oiilbrc.ik-one being an exceptionjil ca^-o on lonrel ship— 


ooilvploto than that of any nllior expedition which hns proccMled occurred. .In (yomiiiandei* Markhaiua party ouo was Laker, 
on Arctic service; that the orders of the romnnindor »>r ill on the elos(*nlh day, anruher on tho Iwolltli, and another 
the expedition for provisioning the throe exleiidcd and principal on the slxleaiih, .and other crt&ea followed in quiCA SUc- 
epring parlies did not inclndo lime-juice, thereby devi.aling i'roiii tim ce-?don. In Lieidenant Jlemimonts pai-ty one W'cauio ill on 
Tenth Article of the Memorandum of lleconiinonduiiiourt aod tin* Pi'Miitcinlh day ; but this is not, us tbe writers show, nn un- 
Su''-«'C8tiona of tho Medical Jfirector-CleneTal I'ureuslicd by their j)iv('edeiiUal circumsUnco in tho history et scurvy, and there 
LorSships for his intormation; and that, the reasons assigned ibr woro causes to accnimt for a speedy outbreak tfiis ctise. 
such deviation being iusnlliclcnl, the said onlers were not proper. This was tho sudden cliai'Lm svlnch took plaee in their habits, 
Tho Robort contains u paper bv Dr. Douuet and I>r. Fraser on Tim enforced inactivity ol the winter c< .used, the sledging began 
the modical treatment of scurvy, piling the prevailing \io\v of the nud a nexv system of dietary xvas introduced. lh« dietary on 
iwofosfiiou on tho subicct, and recording .s<mie of the inoio salient board ship is considered to have b«‘jii ‘.iilhcieui, especially with tho 
points of tho oiitbrcftk of thu scurvy, especially in legard to its raiioin ol liiiie-jiucc, to protect meu agaiuit worbutic disoasc; 
Luaation. From this it appears that morbid ellnsions into tho but iu the sledging expedition the (..letary was difler^t, being ol 


coUurartisfaUOBof thebody are the peculiar cluimoLorietics of scurvy, good (juality, but novel, and diiUeuli to take; and tho excessive 
audroDPesontthodoteriorntionof the blood which ia the result of IV fatigue to which they wxro all at once bubjectod, without pre- 
denraved nutrition, and tho evidence is all but nnnnimouft thai paration, knocked them up. This part of the story has 
tho want of fresh vogetablo food or of some of tlio conslituenta already boen told, but the medical view ol it is worth notice, 
which oompofio such fresh vegetable, and probably also fiv.ah lu the longer ex ptxlitions “the pemmican was so stodgy it was 
animal food is the cause of pcutvy. It is then pointed out that, like eating sawdust ” ; “ the buciin wu» frozen so hard, and so 
thoiiffh* BCurvv is essentially a di.scnse of mal-nutritiou. there are uitoubcly cold to tho tiKilb, thatnoms could eat it 
ravil^ conditions which pliwerfully contribute to its c,irly apptj.vr- did not take their full raiums ; and it is probtiblo that the cold 
»nc8, and aid in itedovelopment, such aa those which interfere with w.uld ,t^,th u '"''f 9'™?°^'°''^ ITNJn 


S-itiMi and lower the standard of health. The more promiueut tho food in maintaining a normal tempemture than had b^n 
of these aW illness from intermittent fever, cholera, dysoiUery, or expected, and further that the physic.al work was underestimated 
deuri^to of deficient meat lUl and fatigue; and on account of excepUomil dillicnltics. All was of courw, 

Sv Sf these were at work during the slodge journeys. trying for the men, and ^ero cun be no doubt that, under the cir- 

^A'JlLcouut is then given of the incidents of tlic vovage. The cumstsnccs. they were insulFunently nourished; but the medical 
AUri T^tmeoverv sailed from Rortsmouth on (he 29lh of May, opinion is that, though this imght issue iii starvation, in consump- 


j£rt Lfstoi’crv sailed from Rortsmouth on (he 29lh of May, opinion is that, though this imght issue iii starvation, in consump- 
iS^^ ™w7‘‘an<raW-dentedvnssa?«',” they entered llw “nevfh ti.™,or other wealing rnnlad^ it would not biw .on BCO^. 
water ’’ ra the 25di of J uly, Jmd about tho end of August l.hey Thoreloro aiioUicr omso miiat be sought for this; ahd it is fomd 

settled down in their respective stations in winter quart019. There m the absonco oi tho liberal allowance of vegetable food in the 

were at first preparations for watering and preliminapy sledging to ship dietary, together with a ration of one oun^ of lime-jmce, 
wSrexercisc -^but on ibo disappearance of the sun (the rjth of wliic.h in March was increased ^ two ounces on the Mert; while 
OrS£r of tho dfrr/i und tho i6th in that ot tho other in the sledge dietary the vegetable element was oMy two ounces of 

flhiuY the sledge work ci*asca, and the crows entered unon the long pn^servod potatoos, a very insulhcient quautiU; and the J 

Arcncwinterwhichlasted till tho beghmingof March. Though there on board ship was nocussanly exchanged lor biscuit. ^ It ^ 
was little cxovciso in tho open air, and coulinemoiit on board sliip pointed out that the contrast Iwtween two dietaries 
fTm^riv S Xle rv^there were aiuusemonte and inUnusting th. vegetable or antiscorbutic etoent is tnrther wormed 
emnlovment of various Ikitids. During this winter, and for eomo absence of iime-juicu m the slodge dietary, and to this ^ 

UoM mvioualv, the men were fed on a liberal diet, in which tho the serio^ outbrei^ of scurvy; 


lime previously, the men were fed on a liberal diet, in which tlio the serio^ ouiDreim oi scurvy; jui, 

vegelSwe element was fairiy represented, and daily rations of ouo favourable to the developmout of scury 7® W 

hXs of lime-juice were served out, while variety was occasionally none Mement ia 

Horded hy fresh meat. When the sun again appearefl, there were down that«the absence or doticiency of 
for tho spring alodglng; but the Aet on board ship the only known mvanabl© antecedwt 
to be represented Iw^e winter scale, with io exception that “ JimeAuice, on account of its welb^stabUshed properW of 
on board the On 

seem to £ive been during this period in ^uate prevention against sc^vy* 
oOhsideyiiig the conditions of &«r liC maong tion of thk ^ifio bw ^n lacieised bv the 
the'bad a^^bere of the lower dedk, where the expedition ju^usa "fifty-mght 

a laraeiircnortion' of ihe twenty-four hours j occurred in mm xeho, ibr Icn^r or shorter p^o^ i®" 
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mm tliiiA, ti»T weve not cuhjflcted to any otlier eonditione which 
jfr ^ nor indeedhftdthiy all beenbrooghte^ually 

under theinflneoea Qt conditions indirectly &vouisblo to the do< 
Wonmeiitof this disesse.’* It also appears thaiftboug^h lime-juieewoe 
^Wloded from the official dietary, it was carried and usedV «>®e 
't 4 the minor sledging parties, and especially by those who started 
from the ships towaros the latter part of the sledging season, or 
■viuited the depdts where lime*>juice was stored, and that the sledge 
,nsxtuis which suffiered most severely from scurvy were not pro¬ 
vided with it. The case is then summed up tlius The men 
bad for several months been subjected to comparative inaction on 
hoard ship, and the iniluenco there of many causes hnown to be 
‘Onfevourablo to healthy nutrition; they were theu, without any 
preparation that can be regarded as adequate, placed in cir- 
oumetances necessarily demanding a most active performanco of 
the functions of nutrition, while the nature of thuso circumstsinces 
alone rendered such nutrition diflicnlt, if not impossible. Coin¬ 
cidentally with these changed circumstuncus, they were deprived of 
a diet which contained, in quantity suflicieot at any rate for 
'Ordinary circumstances, that kmd of food sbow'o by oxperieuce to 
be the most serviceable in preventing scurvy, and in its plucu 
received a diet in which this food was unduublodly doilcient.’’ 

Now that this authoritative and exhauetivo Report, which ^pre¬ 
sents the opinion of the highly coui]>etent modicul iiicuibers of tlio 
Goinmiitee after making a searching iuquiry nndafter communication 
with the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, has uppoarod, 
there must be practically an end to controvci-sy on the question. 
It liaa been the object of official persons to attribute the break¬ 
down of the expedition only to the phybical difficulties which were 
encountered; but it is now made clcur Ihnt, though tln-se were 
accessory, the collapse was distinctly and diierily due to the mis¬ 
management of the commander, Tlio fact is tluit the whole affair 
was pot up in a hurry, perhaps in order to excite pojuihr enthusiasm 
AS a counterpoise to the discredit which had been cast on the ■ 
administration of Uie navy by its enginooiiug irndlicieiv'y ; but it 
has only shown that this weakneae pcinades the wludo depart¬ 
ment. The initial blunder was sendiug oil’ the ships too late in 
the year, and also without eullicieut Ihuuglit aud rofleclion as to 
the system of fitting and the methods of CAjdoratiou. There 
wtvfl of course overy desire to ^pue lu) expense, aud to 
send out everything of the best quality; and no expedi¬ 
tion was over more libeniliy ju’ovidc'd for. iJiit there 
were juauy points on which linpruveiiieuta could have been made 
if proper counsel had boon Uikeu, and ijiilficlont time, allowed for 
doliVu-ato and well-considered Hrr.'xngoiuents, Mere pluelx and 
dash in an oflhaiid way arc of little good iji such a piece of work; 
what is wanted is a thorough undershinding of the n iture md 
condition of tho task, and strict .‘’idlK'n'ricu to iussl nictioris. 
Oaptiiin Nares not only wasted his time in idle excursions con- 
tr.ory to his sailing ordera, but in his ignor.ant aell-coneeit treated 
his medical advisers with conloiU[it, and deliboiutely witldadd tho 
lime-juice upon which tho li\os of the alodgors dc'iieudod. Mr, 
Ward Hunt will j)erhap8 now bo aony that he wms so ]ucnia- 
turely lavish of praise and honour-' to the coiuinandeiv-* of this 
grossly blundered expedition; but it niay perhaps be a wariihig 
to him for Uu*. future, and it Jiiay aho lie suggested thul, wj»cn bo 
has qu*' 3 tions to answer, he may iiud it })vudeiit to answer llieui in 
a leas violent manner than hu did on Tliursday, 


Tin: IJOYAh ACADKMY. 
in. 

O UR notice of last week ended with llm last picture in the first 
room of Iho Royal Academy. Tho picture which will 
attract most attention in the second Gallory i.s Mr. Long’s 
“ Egyptian Feast ” (83). To this in tho Oabiloguo is appended a 
quotation from Herodotus, Book II., which explains tlio artist’s 
nieaning:—“ In social meelinga among tho rich, when tho banquet 
is eiwled, slaves bring round to tho several guests a bier on which 
there is a wooden image of a corpse, carved and painted to 
resemblo nature as nearly os possible. As it is shown to each 
gue.stin turn, tho attendant says,‘Gazo bore, and drink, and bo 
merry; for when you die such will yon be.’ ” Mr. fiOng, on the 
authority of a note by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson to Kawlinsou'^ 
Herodotus, has substituted a mammy for a corpse.; and this is 1 
.being dragged on a kind of car around a semicirdo of many 
guests who have arrived at tlie end of a feast. Upon duTei\)nt 
membors of the coi^jpany the sight prod«ices varying eflects. A 
girl by whom the image has just passed clasps her arm round tho 
neck of a man, presumably her bridogroom, in lutlf real, half playful 
terror. To the right of this pair a man whose character, to judge 
from his face, is that of ono who has resolved to ranlvo the 
heat of an unsatisfactory world, prepares to follow the precept 
** Ihink and be merry,” hut pauses for a moment in thought 
with his goblet poised in his hand. To the left an 
dd woman seems to regard the notion of inevitable death with a 
sadness which she is at no pains to conceal. Ikt the painter has 
managed to indicate that it is no selfish dread possesses her, I 
but rather the of regret for the Incompleteness of life, 
which' if oommon to thinking bmnga ^ and hmr sorrow eeen^ to be 
quite as mueh ibr the nossible troubles tWeteniiig the b^py 
^ttnd h» 06 lor her own i^proaehihg e^. Qa. 4 be oppo* 

of period I end beyond,ip almost ^^d 


irl, leoniiig in eorelesa thooght against tbe base of an Idol This 
gore Is charming in its uneonscioos pose and its dbUcate gtero. 
To the background of the picture Mr. Long hfts given an ^m^ble 
effect of spikce^ and the painting of the tesaeUted pavement is 
ndmirablo. It might be possible to point out faults here and thero 
in the drawing of individual grou^ and figines, and there is a 
ceitaiu want of motion about Iho people depicted which suggt^sta 
tlwt they all suddenly stood still on purpose to be painted: hut 
there aro merits in the performance which far outweigh such 4uUs 
fts these. Mr. Ijong’s other picture, An Ancient Custovi ” (163), 
ill Gallery III., is a aiugulariy graceful and pleasant picture, of the 
same clime and time, of a waiting-iuaid jointing her mistress's 
eyebmws. On the wall opposite to Mr. Long^s laige picture 
hang Mr. Alma-Tadema’s " Tlio Season.^,” four panels to which the 
painter has given some of his best work. For “ Spring ** we have 
a llowery meadow, deliciously green, with girls engaged jnf gatlier- 
ing blossoms, one of whom advances with light step towawis tho 
s])uct:itor. “ Snjumer ” is figured by two women in a marble-floored 
bath-room. One, tho younger, is in the bath, on the surface of 
wliicli float roseleaves, paintod wdth a skill worthy of M. Eantin. 
Tho older reclines on a bench runniog round the room in an attitude 
niado to oxproas exactly tho languor and dro%s'sinet!a of a hot 
sunmier afternoon. Tho painting of llie marble is masterly, aud 
so Is that of the reflection in it of tho woman whose hoaa loans 
against it as she lies in tho bath; ami the whole picture admirably 
fixpresst's the jwiintor’a intention. If cue wei-e to find a fault w'itli 
it, ono might perhaps pay there was too much insistence on the 
prevailing tone of yellow. Tho third period, “ Autumn/' is a Bac¬ 
chante dancing with a lighted torch iu her hand. The colour 
prevalent in this is red, aud red of a not very pleasant hue, so that 
wo turn with relief from it to Winter’’—three women and a 
child iu arms, draped in grey and blue, sitting round a moveable 
fireplace beneath a maible column. Beyond this we cateh 
a glimpst> of| wintry landfic^pe, which makes ub feel 
how gmlel'ul the tiro must bo to those who sun^mnd it. 
In Giillery No. Vll. Mr. Alma-Tadema has another picturu 
(597), “ IJctween Hope and Fear.” What may tie tho 
meaning of this picture—a girl with an iiwcrutahle expre-ssion 
holding \\\i ft hunch of flowers, while an old gentleman, clad lilm 
hor»elf in Homan costume, looks lazily on—wo need not perhaps 
bo :it any groat pains to discover. As to its e.xocution, the girl’s 
balmoii-colotirod robu does not strike us as more pleasing than the 
want of interest in her face; while, to make up for this, the 
paiujtin;: of the flowers, the marhle.-topped tahh;, and the silver 
]ug .and bowl, with their roflecting surfacee, is marvellously 

tlexl<‘voij-i. 

In fipito of tho praise which w(3 Ii.ive given to Mr. Alma- 
Taikjum’aSeasonH,” we aro'inclined to lliinlv tliflt his best work 
this ^-ear is to tK3 found in the Oropvouor Gallery. Here, iu the 
West Gallery, is to be seen A Buth” (3?,), which is ftu exquisite 
piece of painting, representing Ronum women bathing in a tank 
of llic c’lOfin st and most liquid water, constantly supplied by a 
stream which falls ou one of them from tho mouth of a Sphinx in 
green marble. C)n the .'iteps lomling down U) tho water Appears a 
wiiitiiig-maid hcaiing towols; and lii a corner ou the otlwr side, 
bi'voml a marblu column, ono sees a group of women who have 
alrciuly bathed bonding towards each other with bo natural an 
air that Olio can almost hear tlieir chatter. Thero is not a fault 
to bo fontid iu tbo execution of this delicately coutvived picture, 
aud tho distanep which the painter has succeeded iu nonveyjng 
ou a very small canvas ia astonishing. llow tho devil/' Buid 
Oxborry, spealiing of tbo liiRt London audience tliat heard Kean 
iu Siiylock, 80 few of them managed to kick up such a row ia to 
moamarver’j and to us it is a unirvul how Mr. Alnia-Tadeinn 
within eu small a frame has giveu us so much depth of apace to 
look into. Wc cannot, for the proseut at any rate, dwell in detail 
upon Mr. Almii-Tudoma's other contributious to the Groavenor 
Gallery, which, according to the aysteui of that exhibition, am all 
hung together; but wo may point out that “ Suni|fty Morning ” 
(29), a media;val sccue which might belong either to Germany or 
ilollaiid, shows that tlio orti'.'it » as caimblo of giving a chUrm to 
conqinrativoly convoiitionul subject.^ as no is of hiiiiging Iboiilb of 
Romo before our oyes in vivid reality. 

Not far from Mr. Alma-Tadema’s “ Seasons^ in tho Royal 
Academy hting.s .'Ir. Hook’s very fresh and bright Word from tho 
Missing” (i 26\ in which two little childron'padilliug about in a 
sea which lotika exaoJlently liquid have picked up a bottle con¬ 
taining a letter. Tho intent m ss of the little girl who looks at tho 
bottle while Lor brother holds it is well expressed^ and the vege¬ 
tation ruDiiiug dowu a sloping cliff to the sea-line la bi’^htly and 
pleasantly painted. In the same room wo Iiave m. r’aeds 
** l.nttlo Gold Tootles” (125), a careful and pretty present¬ 
ment of a peasant womau nureing her child, which is Ivow- 
over as theatrical and aflected Oii its title } and Mr. Oalderon s 

Constance ” (59), a pretty head, fhr more saldsfactdiy fliah the 
aamepftihter*8‘Ooan of Arc” (91), which can Wy be deteribed 
as a complete failure. Between these haa^ Ififr. PetUe'e ** Knight 
of the Deyenteenth Century” (96), a Sue picture of a mtan 
iu well-painted armour, which derives qai additional interest 
from its excellence as a portrait of Mr. William Bla^ tbo well- 
known and popular RovmisU Of M. Eantiu’e ** CHUy Flowers and 
Cherry Bloasawa’* (74) there is no mom to bo said ilwm what we 
have already xndicaWi that the haa all the deli ghtful quail- 

Rea of true aadfrnished execution whi^ belong to "this piaster. 
Nor of Mr, JLosUe’s f* OoWslijpa ” is it ew to uhdie aur^ti- 
oism beyond that tH<e pratty « 6gtu^ ^ tha ifrtisti usual 
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charm cf sweetxieM and also upual want of strouKth. Mr. Bromley's 
** Fairy Ringf” (88) is an indication, which tho winter's many 
friends and admirers will view with regret^ of how much he 
have done, had ho lived, in a line before scarcely attempted 
by him, Mr. W. A. Shade’s “ Spring-timo Idyl " (140) is full of 
delicate feeling, and of the promise of duo execution. 

In Qalfeiy No. Ill. tho first picture that catchos the eye, not 
only,because it hangs 0{mo.sito to tho door, but also because of its 
intrinsic force, is Sir. John Colliers portrait of Major Forster 
(195), Major Forstor is represented standing up in a conserva- 
toxy against a bacJrground of green, trimming or plucking from 
a hanging Iwsket of foliage. Tho likeness is adiuirable, tho 
,desh tints are true, tho po«o well chosen, and tho whole 
efl'cet singularly real. Tho figure stands out in strong relief 
from ithe nackground; tho texture of the gi’oy dross Is painted 
with ^ Ibsolute truth, but with no obtrusiveness; and tho 
w^ in which the blue shirt and mauvo tie aru reconciled is 
singularly skilful. The painting of tho whole thing is strong 


of tho whole thing is strong 


and firm without any tendency to sloppy and c^ireloss dashing ou 
of colour. Near this portrait is “A Iiazy Day in Snowdonia” 
(200), by Mr. Arthur Gilbert—a landscape which seems full of 
veiled light and distance. Praise is duo also to Mr. T. D, Unrdy’a 
Caught by tho Gale” (206) for its truth and du'ce, and to Mr. K. 
Ihich's admirable characteristic and careful head, “One of the Old 
Bchool ” (207^. M. De Bn^anski's “ IJevi ham, Morecambe 
Bay” (213) IS a singularly vivid and bright landscape of 
tho foreign school. Mr. if. R. IJobertson's “Rush Harvest” 
(286) is a very quiet and delicate view of a stream on which is 
carried a boat laden with rushes. Against this load leans a simple 
girl, whose krra is laid round the neck of an old woman sitting 
by her. The picture is tender and full of suggestion. All the 
worlia which we have mentioned since Mr. Collier’s aro hung at the 
extreme limit of height, or, to use a technical phrase, “ skied.” 
When we look down to tho line which is tlu*. place of honour, wo 
find our eye attracted with a horrible fascination, as that of the bird 
is Sfud to be by the serpent, by vaiious works, among which is pro¬ 
minent “ Spring-Time'* (220), by Mr. Cope, R..\, Something has 
already been said of this; but it is so astounding and perplexing a 
work that one cannot avoid returning to it r.nd wonduriug what 
fate would overtake Mr. Cope and other Royal Academicians of 
the same calibre if they were to submit tboir works to some 
gallery unfettered by traditions—say, for iu-tance, to that of tho 
Urystal Palace or the Royal Aquarium. On tho lino also, 
and next to " Spring-Time," one cannot but observe “ Tl\j 
Time of Roses ” (216), by Mr. F. Goodall, R..\., which 
is almost as happily calculated to adorn a seaside lodging- 
house's wall as Mr. Cope’s effort. Mr. Goodall, however, 
is inferior to Mr. Cope in that his school is somewhat newer, and 
his work does not so uleasiintly recall the memories of the coloured 
prints doar to onr childhood. Of the other picture in this Gallery 
sent by Mr. Oope, R.A., “Bianca's Lovers” (280), it may be 
enough to say that there may be somewhere, for all we know to tho 
contrary, a world where men and women are made and coloured 
as are the people here shown, and that the less we see of such a 
world the better we shall be pleased. The “ Reflection " (259) of 
Mr. Ilart, R.A. is almost more exciting by dint of the new ideas as 
to shape and tint which it suggests than the work just 
discussed. While we are speaking of those works of pure imagi¬ 
nation which certain Royal Academicians have given us to con¬ 
template, we may as well turn to “ Sussex Garden Glen ” 
(1341), by Mr. E. W. Cooke, R.A. (hung on the line), in 
Gallei^ No. X If any Sussex garden glen is by nature like tliw, 
there must be qualities in the soil of Sussex which aro hitherto 
not generally known. It is no doubt gratifying to And 
Devonshire “tors” and Norfolk “broads,” wth on a reduced 
scale, adorning a lawn in Sussex; and it is not unamusing to 
observe hounds and huntsmen losing themselves among these 
Strang pl^omona. One may contemplate Mr. Cooke’s picture 
withifOm^leasure; but it is marred by the want of the key with 
, which wind it up and set the figures in motion, gcnci-ally 
. assqcliqted with worlu of this class. 


REVIEWS. 

THE LIFE OF tORD ABIXGEK.* 

T ORB ABINGER was a man who deserved to have his life 
-Lj written. Not only was he for many years the acknowledged 
leader of the Common Law Bar, and afterwards Lord Chief Baron, 
but he was a nuin who struggled with and overcame peculiar difli- 
culties; he was through all the more active part of his life 
associated with men of eminence; and he set a shining example of 
scrupulous honour in the political world. There is not, indeed, 
mncli to bo said or learnt about him, for he never played any con¬ 
siderable part in public life. He bad no remarl^ble success in 
the House of Commons or on the Bench; and that whkh really 
him off from his contemporaries—his smgular gift for 


dsiGllbddi by the pen of a biographer, and is naturally a gift 
tbat tl^ought of more wUen Its possessor is alive than whto he 
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has been dead many years. But his life had a story In it 'whldt 
was worth telling in a simple way; and, as he left a short auto¬ 
biography, a few letters, and some notes on the leading men he 
haa known, hb son had not much to do heyond patting together 
tho materials at his command. What he bos had to do, howevw, 
Mr. Scarlett has done in a way to deserve the gratitude of the 
reader, for ho is olwaya clear tmd concise, and never falls into the 
fault winch spoils almost all modern biography—that of heaping 
up insignificant dctaila, and expanding what ought to be a short 
skctcli into a work in many volumes by tho simple expedient of 1 
inserting bushel after bushel of weaiisome leltors, ' 
Scarlett, in fact, had a very pleasant task to porfoim. Fjor 
ho writes with a twofold object, and both objects aro 
near and dear to his heart. In tho first place, ho has de¬ 
sired to do justice to the memory of a father whom he 
loved and reverenced; and in the next place he longed to correct 
any inadequate idea which tho British public may entertain as 
to the enormous antiquity and importance of the Scarlett family. 
A pocket in the cover of the volume contains the pedigreo of the 
family, sot out with elaborate minuteness; and wo are over and 
over again assured that when tho Scarletts emerged ftrom the 
mists of antiquity they appeared as the Viscounts Oarlat, and that, 
far from llieii* being called after tlio colour, the colour was called 
after them. Lord Abinger himself was satisfied with tho position 
of an English geutloman, and confined himself to the statoment 
that he believed his family had hold property in Suffolk and Essex. 
But the entliusin.sm of Ihe sou of a newly made poor naturally 
seeks wider bounds ; and if any one henceforth b ignorant of tho 
grandeur of tho Oarlats, his ignorance must bo pronounced to be 
of an iiiviuciblo and wholly unwarranted kind, as tho prasent 
author hiis done all that man coiUd do to remove it. 

Ijord Abinger was born in .Taniaica in 1769, a year fertile in 
the production of groat men. His father was a landowner in 
the island, where ho took a prominent part in local affairs; but 
1 iord Abinger, in his autobiography, tells us that ho was brought 
up with an abhorrence of slavery, and that his parents were most 
careful in guarding their children against the dangers of associating 
in any way with the negroes. Ho wa.s a remarkably precocious 
boy ill body and mind, urdoutly devoteii to his lessons, and serving 
at the age of fourteen as a volunteer. AVheii ho was fifteen bis 
father told him he was to go to England, get called to the Bar, 
and return to practise in Jamaica. lie obeyed, arrived in England 
entirely his own master, entered an Inn of Court, and began to 
reside a.s a fellow-commoner in Trinity College, Oauibridgo. 
During his first Clirisiiiias vocation he paid a visit in a country 
house, and there, almost immediately after his sixteenth 
birthday, met and loved a young Indy, whom six years after¬ 
wards he married. Ho resolved to create for himself an inde- 
pondout practice, so as to have a home to otter to the object 
of bis afiections. To form such a re.solution at nixttMsn showed 
that he was by no means an ordinary boy ; but to keep to 
it day after day, and year after year, without wavering and with¬ 
out discouragement, showed that ho was a really remarkable one. 
He became a studeut, and a very zealous one, although he had to 
face tt difficulty which any one aoquninted with the Trinity of 
modem days seems the oddest that could have pressed on him. 
He could not find any one to tench him. Ho worked on, however, 
as well as ho could; and when ho was elected a member of an 
undergraduate club to which it was the height of the ambition of 
fashionable undergraduatos to belong, he declined ou tho ground 
that he wanted to read. His boldness in refusing so high a dis¬ 
tinction seemed wonderful even to hiinsulf; but steadfast love and 
zeal fur knowiedj^o provailed, and ho was saved from yielding to 
the attractions ot a club which, according to tho strange views of 
University discipline then prevailing, met niterriataly at Cambridge 
and Nowmaiket for the purpose of drinking. The courage he thus 
displayed drew to him the attontiuu of some men of distinction 
in the College, and by onu of them ho was not only advised and 
stimulated in his reading, but introduced to Romilly and Poraou. 
In his twentieth year ho took his Bachelor's degree, and went to 
Ijondon, where he was called to the ILr in 1791, after having sjxent 
soruo time in a special pleader's office, the pupil who took his place 
(ID his rutiremeut being Canning. He selected tho Northern Cir¬ 
cuit, and never know the anxious pangs of a briefless barrbter. 
For at Carlisle a brief was given him in a case the pleadings for 
which he had drawn in his tutor's chambers, and the mode in 
which he explained points in these pleadings during the, trial 
won for him complimouts from the judge. In due ooui'se he attended 
the Lancashire Sessions, and in 1792—that is, only a year and a 
quarter after ho was called to the he fbund he was gaining 
ground so decisively that he allowed himself to be made happy at 
last, and ventured on the marriage to which he had been looking 
forward so long. The liberal allowance hb father made him saved 
him from any real anxiety, although, in refusing to take adfantage 
of his connexion in Jamaica and remaining In Eaglanid, he nm 
some little risk; but from first to last hb career was one of un- 
choquered prosperity, and in 1798 hb professional in(»>m6 exceeded 
hb expenditure. Few barristers under tbe age of thirty have so 
pleasant a tale to tell. 

“ As to my life as a lawyer," Ijord Abinger writes^ ** I have to 
say that, by the nrenpeot of an increasing ftmily as well as 
by the ambition which ^ never ceased, to govern me, 1 devoted 
myself with incxeasing appU^tibn to Rie duubi of my prufeseiom" 
He work^ bard, he apoke very and he soeceeaea. ' IMs ia 
the fam of hb professioBat, hlstbv^,, fer a long time he did not 
attain the kltk gdbn Which lid considered hb due, and 
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thought himself hardly treated by hi# ftionds the Whi^, who, 
wheu in powfer in 1806, neglected to bestow on him this mark 
of their recognition; and alUkough he applied to Lord Bldon for a 
silk gown in 1807, his letter received no answer until 1816, when 
at last be got what he wanted. He became the indisputable 
leader of the Court of King's Bench and of the Northern Circuit; 
but it was not until 1827 that he became Attomey*Genenvl, and 
he received no offer of judicial promotion until, in 1834, having 
quarrelled with the Whigs, he was made Chief Baron with a 
peerage by the Buko of Wellington. He was a sound lawyer, 
land laboiious and zealous in his conduct of a case ; but it was 
^ neither learning nor assiduity that gave him his position, which was 
in ijfcs %vay unrivalled. What distinguished him was the consummate 
art with which he made himself the friend, the adviser, and the 
guide of a jury. Thei’e were, as it whs said, really thirteen jurors 
when Scarlett was speaking. He and the jury talked confidentially 
over the case, and his twelve associates were naturally inUueuced 
by their fjxtra foi’eman. In his autobiography he hue loft some 
record of the mode iu which ho proceeded, and if the secret had 
been one that could be communicated every ri.sing barrister 
ought to learn tlio passage by heart. Something may bo Irarnt 
from his revelation, but not perhaps much. It was the look, the 
gesture, the ahrujr, the smile, that really told, and these no explana¬ 
tion can teach to imitate. Still he had'lesnons to teach that might 
perhaps be learnt. He had a supremo contempt for what he calls 
tirades, in which the speaker airs his eloquence iu order to be 
admired. A jury, he remarks, regard an eloquent man Avilh the 
wonder and interc.st with which a crowd regards a man walking 
on a tight-rope. They are amused with watching his proceedings, 
and are surprisod he does not fall off', but that is all, 11 is speech 
has nothing to do with the \ordicl, which ia a mutter of 
business, while the speech is a mere nmiter of pleusure. 
Lord Abingor says that tie himself ahvaya opened his case, in -the 
simplest way, and that he made it a rule to under.sUitc rather than 
overstate the facts ho expected to prove. For, as lie goe.s on to 
say, with a shrewdness worthy of llochefoucauid, whatever strikes 
the mind of a juror as tJie result of his own observation and dis¬ 
covery makes always the strongest impression on him. Ho was 
very sparing in cross-examination, and seldom tried to shako tko 
credit of a witjiess ; for juries do not like, dij^plays uf ingenuity to 
the disjidvantapv! of a man wlio occujnes an unpleaBaul public posi¬ 
tion for the moment. W hen ho saw that the impression ol the, 
jury was apninat him, and that the case of the dedondant was pro¬ 
ducing uu imcoiufoi’tablo amount of ell’oct on them, he “ made it a I 
rule to treat the iinprc.ssion as Aery imturol and rea.sonablo," and 
invited the jury to tollow him in a candid and temperate inves¬ 
tigation, during whicli ho contrived to make it gradually daun 
on tliem th.at tho plaiutifi'was qiiito in the right. Ho “rigidly 
abstained under hucIi circumstances j'roiu any anpearanco of confi- 
doncp, and jolt everything to the candour and good sense of tho 
jury,” The.so expositiona of hia littlo ai'ts and subtleties are 
amusing ; but uolning can make nn advocate like Scarlett except 
being burn one. It is not by disquisitions on the busiueso and 
rendering of Hamlet that one man can teach another how to net; 
and Scarlett was a born actor who played one kind of part better 
than any one in ihe profession before or since. 

One or two stories are told by Mr. Scarlett to illustrate his 
father's successful dexterity. On one occasion Sctirlett was counsel 
with Patteson for hi.s junior, and he told Patteson befoi'ehand that 
ho would make Brougham and Parke, who wore opposed to him, 
produce a document which they desired to withhold as being in¬ 
sufficiently stamped. Paltc.son thought that Brougham inigbt be 
induced to make a mistake, but that the wariness of Parke would 
be too much for his leader. Scarlett, we are told, conducted the 
case with such consummate dexterity, pretending to disbelieve tho 
existence of the document, that Brougham and Parke re.^olved to 
produce it. Patteson, who told the story, described the air of 
extreme mortification and surprise of Scarlett on its production by 
Brougham with a ffourish of trumpets about the “ uou-existonce 
of which document bis leoi'ned friend hud ixickoned on so conti- 
dontly,’- and declared that the way iu whicli Scarlett asltcd to look 
at the instrument and his assumed astonishment at the discovery 
of ^ the insufficiency of tho stamp was a masterpiece of 
acting. Then, again, on another occasion Scarlett was for the 
l^efenoe in an action of nuisance. A lady appeared as a witness 
^for the plaintitr, and Scarlett began inquiring tenderly about lier 
domestic relations, her children, and their illnobses. Tho lady 
became oonildentM, and appeared ilattered by the kind interest 
taken in her. The Judge interposed with a remark about tlie irre¬ 
levancy of all this. Scarlett b^od to be allowed to proceed, and 
on the conclusion of the cross-eimmination said, “ My Lord, that is 
my cose ” Be had shown that, in spite of the alleged nuisance, 
the lady had brought up a large end healthy family; and tho jury, 
amnsed as well as convinced, gave him a verdict. Those stories 
are only specimens of thousands which might be told of Scarlett, 
if any one could recollect them or thought it worth while to write 
them down. And as ^e administration of justice in England is 
to a certain extent a kind of game, in which adroitness ia allowed 
to tell, it is satisfacton to know once for all how adroit a counsel 
can he. Scarlett's sldU was indeed groat enough to procure for 


bestrii^ of Greece or Borne. Such is the rmdetibla effect of 
manner for a pc^ of the sp^h sele^ hy Mr. as a 

.‘is v<diiiiDe, aqd jfothlng 


the oratory of Bemosthcnss^can be conceived than its mduhrotit 
periods and heavy invective^ What was really edmizatSe 
in Scarlett was that, with all his art, subtlety, and dex* 
terity as an advocate, no man iu his own life could have 
been more simple, honourable, and straightforward. A long 
but by DO means tedious, account is given by Hr. Scarlett 
of the successive steps, and their causes, by which his ft,ther 
left tho Wbigs and joined the Tories. His conduct was 
in every way creditable to bini. He thought the Boform BiU a 
measure full of danger to the coimtry, and left his party rather 
than countenance it. In doing this he acted with sense and right 
feeling; not quitting his friends hurriedly, but telling them nb 
opinions and working with them as long os be could. In tiboce 
days a political lawyer had not only to bahave well to hjA P*rty 
and to tho nation, but to the owners of boroughs whoreti^pluia 
according to the shade of his opinions; and Scarlett did hbduty to> 
his varying patrons in a loyal and discriminating manner. Uowasiu 
turn much respected, and frankly welcomed in private society, 
although he was not made much of in public. The fact was tWt 
he was not of any very great use to his parly, sinoe he foilcKl as.a 
Parliamentary speaker, and was absorbed in private practice. 
Noverlheluss ho deserved high judicial promotion sooner than he 
obtained it, and luid a feeling of justifiable soreness against those 
who he thought neglected him. Of bis private life his son speaks 
with an all'ectionfilo aduriratioii which was amply deserved. Ho 
had most of the social virtues in perfection, and led for three-' 
quarters of a ecntiiry as happy a life os probibJy any man in 
England. He was fortunate too in the time and manner of hu 
death, niul died in 18.^4, after a very sliort illness, while he wsa iu 
the actual perform.vnce of his duties ns Chief Baron on circuit. If 
lie dill not attain the highe.sl eminoiice, he attained almost every¬ 
thing ebe to which a barrister can aspire. 


▲ TUIP TO CASIlMEltli: AKD LADAK.* 

C ritics of a work Uke that now before us ought to bear in 
mind the Iloratian maxim of not resorting to the jflngeKutn 
when tho scutica will answer the purpose. A notice of every book 
ought to keep steadily in view the object of its author, and we 
have DO rigiit to find fault with him because ho fulb into some of 
n traveller’s erroi’s, or omits altogether novel and interesting topics 
which ho ks not qualified to handle with skill. Whether it was 
right to accede to the “ .sugge.stion.s of a feAV friends "and to convert 
“ meagre notes into a sporting tour of nearly two hundred pages, 
is a question which may bo decided in two ways; but the volume 
bofore us is not difficult reading, and it may bo useful to any one 
who, bciug rest loss and finding no claims on his time in England 
betw'cen March and November, is determined to set off somevniero. 
Mr. I^Ainbcrt and three friends, being apparently in good health 
and having earned a holiday, chose India for good reasons 
iu profeienco to America or Africa, and started for the only 
p.nrt of our Indian di'pendencies in which, at that period of the 
year, sporting can be had without exposure to a fiery hot win# Or 
a ihermometer of about 100 degrees. Mr. Lambert at Once set 
his face to the hills and valleys of Kashmir, and experienced in 
his first fortniglit divers ways of travelling, which connect the 
administration of Lord Lytton with that of Lord Balhousie^ 8ud 
the latter era with Mohammedan and oven Hindu times. 
From Bombay to Lahore ho had the rail; thence be dropped ratd 
the not uncomfortable “ dawk ” carriage with its six-mus stages, 
its ponies with sore hacks, its gesticulating driver, and shouting 
“ syces. ’ After crossing tho Chenab, which, for its size alonP, ia 
one of the sights of Upper India, he arrived at Goozerat; and 
thence he had the benefit of a jolting in the primitive ** ma ’* 
till his party reached Bhumber, at the foot of the hills. Tho 
“ekka," which takes one or two passengers besides the driver, 
is a mere box, made of bamboo, on tAvo wheels, light no^t 
springy, and rarely resorted to by Englishmen. 
roads, however, where there is not traffic enough to remunerate 
a “ Transit Company," the traveller may have no resource hl$ 
to mount one of these ejjuipagos, or have recoume to tbio 
(lJuiohj or the palanquin. Once in the bills, tho sportsmen went 
through the usual urogramme, and sometlring l^eides. They 
stayed at Siinuggur; thoy stalked beme in tho TillaUValley; thence 
they went over a lugh pass to Bras, luring to the north-east of the 
capital; and from thi.s place they iimde an excursion to Loh. the 
' capital of Ladakh, ^ylth the exception of the last part oz tho 
trip, there was nothing extraordinary or peculiar in their ex¬ 
periences. They certainly climbed over very slippeiy and ste^ 
rocks; they endured heavy rain in their tents; tney bathed iU 
snow-fed streams, which is for many reasons not always a skfo 
pastime; they nut up with sour milk and short commons; and 
now and then they camped out at a great elevation, when in the 
pursuit of bears and ibex, with no bettor cover then a blanket andf 
a few boughs of pine. It is to their credit that^ though ev^entlj^ 
noviceB in Indian travelUng and iporant of any native dialect, 
they genetfdly managed to avoid disputes with petty officials ana 
coolies. Once they had a squabblewith the crew of a rival Kbat who 
were tracking up the river Jhelum,between the WuUr Lake and the 
capital, for.the travellers entered the valley by the orthodox route vid 
Siudabad, Noushahia, Punah, and the liiuttanpir, as the Fir F^jal 
was not free from snow* Ano^er Ume the writer mortedto 
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tho iaiiediefkt of deprimg the ICotwal, or bead 

poliemm, cxf hii oii^teK gamente, uolil be proeurod some milk for 
m^paiAy i tbiom coDsidored, they managed to get on very 

fiudy v.a«d tbongh th^ng of gooMr woe not lai^ge, the dehuieacY 
vwiftv not doe to Tvant of energy or bad shooting. The truth 
of Kashmir have buea ov(»worked,aiid that, howover 
sneeetaml a ridemau may be on the Grampiana, some familiarity 
with the habits of Himalayan game and ahilitv to talk freely to 
native trackers are requisite for sportsmen who would emuloto 
Colonel Markham, Captain Baldwin, or the Old Shekarry. 

Not the least interesting part of this tour is where we 
hear veiy little of the objeot for which it waa professedly 
underlain. Crossing from Bros to Beh, tlio author came 
iWOSB «|>veral members of Sir D. b'orsyth’a mission to Yarkand. 
A ver^ good picture is ^ven of the spot where Dr. Stolickza 
lien and the dmwings of a bazaar at Leh, and of 

‘Lell itSelf as, seen iiom a distance,. are exti'emely good of 
kind4 The latter view haa a sort of resembbmce to Bal- 
Wb^e in Ladakh Mr. Lambert saw that rare animal the 
leopard^ and soems to have been disaopointed in not finding 
eOMushotWa^ snipe in a garden at Golan Bagb, about eleven 
iniles from lieh; although, judging from the habits of tho scolupax 
smd, the description of the country, disappointment would have 
caused by finding any suipo in such a place, unless the birds 
were resting thoro for a few hours in transit. A game at polo in 
original form was witnessed, the playground being a clear Bjiace 
in the bazaar itself, and the perlormance taking place uuder 
the stimulant of an orchestra composed uf four drums, ns 
many fiagoolets, and six trombones, Tho gamo was enlivened 
by certain incbjienls which would cause nstonishmeut at Lillie 
Bridge. The captain dropped tho reins of his pony when ho gave 
what in football would bo called tho '' kick ofi,’’ and it seems that 
when the ball is hit fairly down to tho goal by one party, an 
adversary can still prevent a bcoto, and claim n no-goal, by jump¬ 
ing ort' his pony ana returning the ball before the successful striker 
-can follow up nia advantage and touch it himself. There seems 
to have been more amusement in this sort of sport than in a nativo 
Nautch which followed, and which so far differs from the said 
inIrtiitutioD in tho plains that men look part in it. Wo can well 
believe that this monotonous movement deserved the opithels of 
** stupid, dreary, and idiotic,” wluch the author bestows on it. 
F]Rom Leh the party wisely returned by a different route, pointed 
out to them by Mr, Shaw the Trana-llinuiluyan Iravollur, oud 
liere, finding fruit in abundance and the harvest ripe, Mr. 
Lambert notices'u curious custom of pulling up the stalks by lliMir 
roots, instsiid of cutting them. The reason apparently is, that the 
roots serve for fuel in a country whoro wood is scarce. Wo 
give this fact as the result of l^Ir. Laiuhert’a own observation, 
Mcause it i.s clear that, when he depends on what ho heard, he, 
or rather the information given him, is not always to bo 
relied on. For instance, in describing the inonuiacturo of ice at 
Iiahore, he says, correctly enough, that icc is made in shallow 
dishes placed on straw in oblong pits .about nino or ten inches iu 
depth, and that, just before daylight, each pan is covered with a 
thin cake of ice, which is taken to the ice-bousu and pounded up 
into a solid mass, in order tliat it may last Ihiough the hot 
waather. But when ho says that the ice is made by tho “ cold 
wind sweopiog oyer the ground between six and eight in the 
morning,” it is obvious that ho misapprehended the nature and 
conditions of tho process. Ice for tho Station Club is formed by 
evaporation, oud complete stillness, and nqi motion, of the atmo¬ 
sphere is requisite. A sharp wind ruins tho hopes of the meinbora 
of tho ice-club. What is wauled, just before and after Chriatmaa, 
is a fortnight or three weeks of culm cold niglits, and tlieu ice can bo 
mad^when the thermometer is some dcgiecsabovefreczing-poin t. We 
have soon a fine crop as low down as Benares with the thermometer 
at 38®, and it used many years ago to be made at Hooghly, 
in the neighbourhood of Oalcuttu, on a solitary plot of ground 
which^vouretl evaj^ratiou in some mysterious fashion, for icc is 
not loiade artificially, we believe, uny wiioie below Benares. Miv 
l^tmbcrt’a tour was brought to an oud by a visit to tho modem 
■city of Jyepore and to 3 io ancient city of Auibor, and those 
mgioa bear testimony, if any were needed, to the skill with which 
Se city hai been laid out, to the beauty of the gardens and the 
lake, and to the generally oaiighicned spirit evinced by the 
Maharaja, who has fbunded a large hospital iu memory of Lord 

In an appendix, and here and there in tho body of the naiia- 
tlve, Mr# £ambart giyea a £sw hints to travellers who may. bo 
Utdnoed to fohov^ nia example. In what he says about equip¬ 
ment, dressy aztd the policy of purchasing smaU and portable 
articles in England,, and camp funiiture at Lahore, we cn- 
Urely agree. Bat it. strikes us that ho has considerably undor- 
eal^^ti^ the expense of such a trip. He may cmtainly get 
to.Lahma,, with good management, for iqo/«, and back again 
WL the some sum. Buti ho must no uncomnmuly lucky if he 
a hlU tent, with camp, tables and chairs,, ned and Adding, 
plateii, and pans, for Cchaudrod rupees or ten pounds. Neither 
wift .tneAiim of a hundred represent the cost of 

Blpg, even though^ lofuii fc^la and thin cakea of flour are supply. 

Iqr Waok wator-fewi,. which cost noufing 

eiQii9PlW^«ud.8hoi Bfly i^pees a month would soon, be 
kthi pf veryav^ hhd them shDnld.al'araya ben liberal 
im&giBkcarKhv^of ad^tioiud stores, lemunendion to 

clothing for 

•jjj^rvsntl etfikn wqrhdo oeinp want of a good Nnnket 


oraWsot, end for rewsrii to be given to exp^en^ natiye 
hunters, who wiB pilot the sportsman to a hole into wideh thiw 
have marked a she-beer and her cubaj os to aome sock 
from which a splendid view, may be obtamed of half a dosen 
rnm'khor or Im'raL Nothing U likely to prpvo a better in¬ 
vestment than n fow rupees of ftnAsAwA, whitdi may result in 
a splendid skin or a lino antlered head, Mr. Iiambert jgte 
the total expensb of his trip at throe hundred pounds, we 
should bo inclined to raise it to at least five hundred pounds, end 
this allows no expenditure on those elegant Oriental articles which 
lilt) journey of the Prince of Woles has brought more into faalrion‘^, 
than before. Few travellers can resist the fcquered war© or the f 
silver ewers pf Kashmir, still less the tempting di^lay of broi^de 
and scarfs pi'essed on the be\vildered foreigner with such admir¬ 
able taste and temper by tho Manick ChuiiM of Delhi, 

Mr. Lambert says nothing about politics, but there is on© point 
of view in which such tours have a political bearing. The most 
ordent sportsman, who thinks only of bears and express rifles, 
cannot well return without having gained some notion of the vast- 
nesa of our Indian Empire, of the density of its population, of tho 
quiet, unobtrusive, solid work which is there bi^g performed by^ 
a few hundreds of his countrymen, and of the scope and difficulty of 
the political problems which some glib writers in this country are 
leady to solve at ton minutes’ notice. 

VVe subjoin an extract from Mr. Lambert^S jottings about tho 
beauty of tlie scouery, because it compresses a good deal into a 
small space without exaggeration (p. 27). It is very upj^priate 
to Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s late spoech about the lowing of cattle 
and the boredom of tho House of Commons 
1 invoko just os wo were entering tho Wular Ijake. The sun was lifting 
over the mountttlo bips, tuid batliing the valley in a flood of golden light, 

1C very thing Eoemod to speak of peace and happiDCssi; tho little farmbousejf, 
like aouclen toys, perched on islands ; tho green tielda and gay orchards; 
the loamg of cattlo, the bleating of sheep and goats, the crowing and cack¬ 
ling of the duiiiChtio fonl, tho clouiis of ducks flyuig over our heads, Uic 
lake dotted all over ayUIi tiny flshing-bunts. ana around the whole tho 
wondfii'ful wall of snow. \VheQ I looked ot this picture I almost believed 
the tiudition that this waa the original garden of liidon. 

Nothing, indeed, was wanting to the above picture except Sir 
Philip Sidney’.^ typical shepherd-boy, who was described as 
pipiiig ns though he^should ne’er grow old ”; and if Englishmen 
wish to see the natural beauties of more than one land combined 
in harmonious proportion, they cannot do better than follow the 
author’s example, and, with or without their sporting equipment, 
take u .summer’s trip to Kashmir. 


ALFKED DE MUSSET.* 

M PAUIi DE MUSSET is perhaps best known to English 
• readers as the author of a disagreeable answer to a book 
which ahould never have been written. He now appears, not as 
tlm novelist who in Lui et Elk mingled fact and fiction, but as 
tho biograplier of his distinguished brothe’'—“ the man,” he says, 

“ whom I have loved above all others, and who found in me his 
most i’aitlilul friond.” Iteadem will romembor Alfred do Musset’s 
verses on M. Paul do Musset's retui’n from Italy:— 

Anii, nc t’en va plus si loin, 

D’un peu d’aide j’tii grand besoin, 

Quoi qu’il m’advieniio. 

Je nc sai^ oil va inon chemin, 

Mais jc iiifu’che niicux quand ma main 
* Sorre la tienne. 

Not sharing the temporameiit which to the poet mod© life a sorias 
of disconnected moments of surprises, delights, and desnair, 
M. Paul do Musset has told tho story uf that life, os it were, mnn 
without. In Musset’s poetry tho most sincere and deep-lying 
emotion is an anxious scepticism which blasphemes m the 
absence of hope. One often fuels that hie was a nature which 
could not abandon the pleasures of passion, and of riding at ad- 
veuturo ” through life, without some certainty of a distant reward. 
In an age of faith ho would have ended in tho cloister. But, fkith 
being buyond his roach, ho was tormented by an endless inward 
struggle, the struggle of the child within him against the man. 
M. Paul de Musset’s book lets us see where this strugjgle was rest— 
namely, alter a ^at sorrow-^and where the poet in hia youogflK 
dsvs only afi'ected tho agonies of scepticism. But the biographer 
is lass interested than one might expectin this port of hisbrotoer’s 
character and experience. 

Alfred do Musset, tho descendant ofan ancient fomilv—^' U ayait 
la pucolle d’Orl^B pour oieule”'—weabom in an old quaitor ot 
Paris, nowHaussmannized, 00 December 11,1810. Asa ch|M he 
was remarkable for precocious intelligence and impatience;— 

Wheu bo was three years old sooie one brought him a new psix of 
shoes, w'bich took his rabqy. was dressed, and was eager to 
bis now shoes, and, hie mother detaining him while she oombed-sn Ic^ 
fair curls, he stomped with eagernoei, and at last cried ant plAtollwy, 
Mother, make haste, my new. shoes wUl be oldl *' 

This was characteristic of him who afitavwar^ detorihdfl the 
poetical nature thus;— 

Suppose there is something that you love, be it, a-wcmai^ yourftiend, 
your coiuitr}*, your house, your favourite room, MdW you wifl, Impose 
you ore n^nramg from o joumey; you enlar kept at 

the (ktroi ; well, if you ore capnirble of any aap»tt^yutt ilDBl some p w ai w wo, . 
don’t you, somfljjmparicnoeof©xpectattoiat yjlffr hwri beats toM> 


* EioffnMik dh J|j|f JNulds Mustt Peris; AbhMuo 

Lemenre. Ghsmotitf. 





is an endksa vovi^, «vtry faaco font (nmtiert saoh hotiao your h6mo; that 
yoiu* ohildran await you' on «»aiy thrwhoM—4hlR is what tlie poet fedb. 
Tills la wMat I was A twanty* 

A promise of this eaptorncsss in which the poet’s life burned itself 
away was f^ven bya Idve aihtirat nine years old; the story of 
Byron' and Mary Ohaworih repeated itself, and De Musset was a 
schoolboy ^wn before it was thought safe to let him know that 

t ie cousin bad married and forsaken him. 

‘ The defeat of the Emperor, his exile, tlie Hundred Days, and 
Ifa^rloo, came to pmssle and excite the child, but not to 
sadden him for any length of time. One of the invaders, a Hun- i 
gariau hussar, was billeted in Iho house where the fiimily lived, 
and soon was on a very friendly footing with the two little kiys. 
Their minds were diverted from the wrongs of the Emperor to 
those of Holand and Oliver and tho peera who fell at lioncesvnux, 
mid for years their chief sport was playing at chivalry. From 
home ana all the imaginative delights of clever boys of ten, Alfred, 
like other curled darlings, was sent to school, where his curls and 
cleverness only got him culls and kicks from tho onvioua. As the 
hmd boy of his form in the ColliSge Henri IV. ho became the 
friend of the young Orieans Princes, and, as boys say, knew them 
at homo, at the CbAteau de Neuilly. Tliis must have been tho 
time when, as Musset writes in the Cmfemojiy “les juiines 
gens sortirent des dcoles avec le ft*ont serein, lo visage frais et 
vermeil, et le blaspheme h la bouche." M. Paul do Xlusaet has 
only pi’eserved one examplo of schoolboy flippancy. Ferdinand 
P. d’Orl^ans writes that ho has been at n wild-beast show, where 
the showman dechired that tho elephant, “ by a religious instinct, 
salutes tho appearance of*dawn.” “ Oil diablo la religion va-t-ello 
so riicher P ” asks the wicked princo, with an appropriate momory 
of Moliftre. 

Musset left school with no intention of adopting a profession. 
He thought he might bo n philosopher, and ho road speculative 
writers, from Spinoza to Cabanis, with an ettbet on his thoughts 
end poetry which his brother scarcely takes into account. He 
followed painting for a while, and retained some skill as a caric^a- 
turist. 'l^hon about seventeen ho fell in with the verses of Andrd 
Ohduier, newly published by Do la Touch },and imitated them with 
little success, lint this was the deciding moment in his life. 
When once he had ta.sted the nloasuro of versifying ho returned tu 
tho attempt, and, in a spirit or schoolboy ambition, wrote several 
prize poems, which w'ero successful. It was tho time of the 
Cenacle. Victor lingo took his friends to the roof of Notre Daiuo 
in tlie evening, and couternplatcd the sotting sun above the roofs 
of Paris. Then tho poets would go homo to supper, and nmtUHl 
admiration would set in. Musset—-he was only eighteen--Wrote 
his poem of Spanish intrigue, like the rest, Jind a* tremendous poem 
it was. Agnes do GuatlaiTa had twice been a bride; twice at the 
altar had she clasped the cold hand of a dying man. The bmvo 
Don (Jtirlos wooed her, niid on the wedding day found that it was 
his own brother, a monk, wlio. for love of Agnes, had poisoned each 
and all of her bridegmoms. The kinsmen tight a duel, C'5arlo.s is 
slain on tho Stage, Agnes goes into a convent. It is all very 
absiml, but scarcely more absurd than Ln Coupe rt Ics Lhn s, one 
of Musset’s published pieces. 

The well-known song “ L’Andalouso ” was even a grealer succes.s 
than Agnes.” “ L'Andalouse ” and some other verses of this 
period succeeded in doing what the other young Romantic pots wero 
always trying, and failing to achieve. Having mado his point, 
Musset passed on to other things; but some of liia coulemporaiics 
did not forgive him for deserting tho style which ihey odinired. 
The poet, a pretty page, as his brother says, with elusUMniig 
locks, now began lo have adventures, and, to cut a long story short, 
was the spoiled favourite of women whom he could’ not respect. 
•He ^mbled, danced, intrigued, and fhlfilled nil the duties of the 
dandy of the time. lAdy novelists have written descriptions of 
Hs coat, his his buttons, and the curls that floated, as 

Thackeray writes, “ on the fashionable shouldprs. ’ It ^vas in- 
ovitoblo that ho should bo spoiled, and inevitable that ho should 
make enemies. Gustave Planche began a promising feud by re- 
. porting or inventing some story about Mussot arid tlie yoting 
^lady commomoratod as P6pa—Pfipa whose thoughts turn at 
night 

Peat.6tro an* tendres confidences 
D’tifi eeeur nkff uomnic 1« tien, 

A ta robe, aux airs ^uo tU danses; 
l'ent-#tre h-inol, pcat-Stro h rien. 

Em-6^ publishing hietecotid volume of pooma, which pleased 
the Rpnsonno people lees than his first, Mussot declared that his 
genius needed a great pteriony'a real sorrow. Ho appealed to grief 
fiketheboy who vmntwimt with open breast, wying Aura veni I* 
and he eOon Hrhut he aelred fer. It wfts not that his father 
died, or that he 'W'anted money, or that his play ta Nuit V&ftitimnc 
woe donuied. Real tiottble was at the door. In 1S33 every one 


George Seaid—whetherehe reafly^Orea di^gger, nRin tm etMtU, 
■we ore not a dinner given bjfe M, Boloa. M. Paul 

de 'Mttsetet prinb an. oaiusiug ' oni^dofe^^ whinh 

the ’two p0Opl0>'-*of genitta won'Jed invited 

the grave phStew^her of the wtoiUirier, to meet 

a feeioda and daiei 

Pdbnnaii woe to fttod to be 

tnah^ oh ntisrio^ to Vienna. Btfrihg wner^ ift%hh& 


Muoset waited ki thd dretd of __ 

tuned an kenlar reserve ^hd iilence. No lySusW to 8it Bed iP 
Lord Stanley made him open hie lips. At lost eome 
mentioned the balance of power. Then the S^glish ohiteeniaii 
roused himself. Do you wish to>know " he aaid, ^how X>mider- 
stand the Euroneau equitibrium,and the p^oy of.‘England? I 
shall try to illustrate my meaniog'cleariy.” So spetdetog, he 
tossed his plate into the air, imparted to it a rotatory motion, and 
caught it, still spinning, on the point of Ms kni% where it *e- 
mained twirling, to the great astonbhment of M. Lerndntet. 
Politics wore not mentioned during Uio remainder of the emnifig. 

Musset and George Sand left Paris together for 
spite of tho opposition of the poet’s mother. MW Dudlryiiib 
paid her a visit, and declared that she would bestow on ih4 ypong^ 
mail '^uDO affection et dcs soins maternels.” MQaBWhm^%>mo 
ono else was bestowing, it may bo presumed, on her own offspring 
aU Ihocaro and affection which riio reserv^ for the Enfent dm 
SiAcle, The world has before it some live or six accounts of 
journey to Italy. M. Paul do Musset adds nothing now, bsydna 
the fact that the name of the doctor who attended the pOetot Voniee, 
who became, as he fancied in a dolirioushour, his rival,and wha tavSd 
his life, was Pagollo. Al. PafpjUo still practised at Jtelloiio in 1863, 
surviving tho cyclone of passions into which ho was drawn. < 
George Sand really seo, aa is hinted in TM et the copy of 
Indiana with De Musset'a corrections P iVll thb, with the rset Bt 
the miserable story, is passed over in silence. Whether he werb 
more smned aj^aiiist or sinning, the poet came home to his nKotlier 
and brother in possession of a boitow which, this tiuOy'lVii 
genuine. In the fragment called Un Pobto ddehu ” AIM do 
Musset wroteAly thonghis seemed to fall like dead leovOl, 
while I know not what sentiment, terribly stul and tender, awoke 
in my hotirt. I shut niystdf up in luy room; for four mOBt^ 1 
wept continually; I sjiw hChree any one, and had no amusemcbt 
except a game of chess which 1 played mochanicaUy every oven* 
ing. ... As 1 grew inoro tranquil, I loolted round on all 
that 1 had loft at home. With the first ^ok 1 opened l ielt tliit 
something bad chaiigod.' An old picture, a tragedy that I kss^ 
by heart, a convorsation with a friend—every thing aurprieedna^.^ 
in nothing did 1 liiul its old significance.” There is no atToctation 
here. Was Alusset’s heart apt for jealousy and suspicioD, fitU 
of doubt and disbelief in men and w'omen,before his gmatpaBftiou? 
From his L'Unfant du Sihdo wo gather that it was so. in. Tono 
ho takes another view :— 

I II pBi, jeunc, eh hurdl; 

I 11 sc jotuiL on ^touvdi 

I A Tavontere. 

^ For tbo future his heart, with as great a need of bvp Os tfteor, 
perhaps with na great a misooneeptiun of the meaning of lovo, was 
eimbiUered and sombre. 

Miiftset was still very young, only twffluty-four; he Wooded 
I hia library, changed his old favourite piotures for ougravkigo alter 
I Raflaelle, and made a new start in life. It was loiig before prints 
after Titian even were admitted into the cell of this anclMte. 
Tho play On ne hmlvne paa avec tammr is Aill of Jria frosh 
earnest.iwss. In tho midst of renewals of his old intrigue ho pro¬ 
duced in one year La Ci»ifemon^ La Kuit de D^en^rcj La Nuit 
de Maij as well as other works. Lee Nuita were really written 
at midnight. Tho poet would come home with words and lineo 
haunting liim like music. Hu would light aU the candles and 
lamps in thu house, and illuniinato his study with thom for the 
reception of tho Alnse. From midnight till dawn he wrot& a|id 
when he wakened next day and read through the poem he foM 
nothing to change. After tho excitement of comporition he re¬ 
turned to real life like a mortal come back to earth from 
laud, full of a profound melancholy which a new flirtation wtetid 
dispel. Tho original of Alimi Pinson was emixtentlj suited to 
drive care away. In praise of her the i>oel began La Mfi, 

ti poem which was to be as glad as the other iVwi^s are gloomy. 
Unluckily a friend asked Muaset to meet Felix Arveia, a-'Wilitiier 
famous for one sonnet, so tho kmps of soug were never-lit, and tbe 
Muso did not descend that night of June. Nothing remains 
tho poem but a largo sheet of paper, yoUow with time, the tiKte 
written out fairly, and four lines 

Muse, quand le bk pousso 11 faut etro JoyeOK. 

Jte^ou'ile «ei4 edteanx ct l«nr blonde parare. 

Quel !c deai'G ularie dans rmunense nature 1 

Tout ce qui vit cc soir duit so scotir heuraox. 

As great a failure, in another way, was the congmtelateVy'|Htem 
on Iteuis-riiilippe'.^ fourth escape Irom assassination. The vsfMis 
were shown to the eitizon-menarch, who hated poetry, and Wtet 
hurl at being addressed in the second person singhlar.! 'fife 
Majeste, however, not only forgave, but forgot this 
when Musset esme to his reception, addreaaedliteiaost g eneiori ^ 
under thO delusitm that ho was miother Mustet, aiNuattOr dfitmi 
woods and forests. ^ 

Musset’s love of the theatre,dn^hieb his pieces wote taidEly 
weloi^d, brought Mm into contesirion Tfie tnMy 

which he (night to have wrkteit 'IOr tite gteatoettess was never 
flnirited. Dong after the igipper at her hmme widtfli Musset 
described so pleasantly, Mtte. itnriiel mode Idm aouept a 
wMrii he was to beep as Mogwe be entertained the im of heteg 
’te poet. After many quari-eteimd ' retofMhia’timis the ring Was 
teStorda; and ifkttenfn^r’remrins ii At thirtime, itt 

ment,” ' Gamblhigwas a passion With Mm/os xnsy he gathered 
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fVom countless aUiuiona in his poems, in Um Sonne Fortme^ RoUay 
Penoiu dt RefaH, end others. Pressed by want of money, and by 
the p^Utent M. Buloz, he promised to write sooje stories in prose 
for the ii^sutts. llepentance followed promptly, lie declared that 
prose was the ruin of literature, that he would not over^vork his 
muse, nor employ a cotirse instrument on which every feuilktmiste 
could play. Finis prosfo, lie wrote, in 1839, at the end of the piece 
called QroisUles. But if he did not write prose, ho could not V<«p 
his engagements, and he was distracted between tlie fear of this 
dishonour and the inability to wring anything but personal recol¬ 
lections from bis tired brain. In this condition ho entered Jf. Paul 
de ifuaaet's room at night, and took away his pistols j but, fortu¬ 
nately, could not find the cartridges. Next dny came an invitation 
from Rachel, ^ Musset, with his usual levity, forgot hia 
troubles in a visit to the country house of the actress. 

Musset’s repugnance to work at this period may have been 
caused by the languor of an approaching illness, lie was nursed 
hj the Sister Marcelline.” a good creature in whose honour ho 
wrote a poem which he never allowed to be printtd. It was, 
indeed, with a sort of shame and remorse that ho permitted 
^outi^ntr, the very beautiful verses suggosled by a cliaiico en¬ 
counter with George Sand, to he “ thrown ns spoil to every 
gossip.” He made great promises of improved conduct to tho 
Sister Marcellino, and his allairs, as well ns his heultli, improved 
in 1842. M. Charpentier begun to publish cheap editions of con¬ 
temporary writers, and the prolit.«» on his woi^s tri ed Musset from 
the bondage to prose; the success of his acted pieces in 1S48 
added to liis income. With reference to these it i.s curious that 
M. de Musset, while he pays a w^ell-deserved compliment to somo 
of the actors who made his brother’s plays hnown to tho audiences 
of the Theatre h'ran9ai.s, says nothing of tho one player—M. 
Delaunay—who has understood and revcsled Mushct morefiuly than 
any one else to the Parisian public. But he had raort^ cruel masters 
than even debt; paBsions and habits from which, in. spite of tho 
sermons of “ the godmother,” as he called a lady friend—and of the 
Sister Marcelline—he could not emaucipalo himself. Among some 
strange reflections made by him at tho ago of thirty, when 
he was “a young man with a glorious past,” this occurs:— 

There is one wild eilbrt to make—to go on being a child! 
And yet this showed fair in the beloved of tho Gods, Mozart, 
Raphael, Byron, Weber.” Musset lived longer than those 
whom the gods love; his later years wero those of an iuvalid 
with many chagrins. yainte-Beuve, his old »Ay, turned against ' 
him, “Lamartine vieilli mo traito on eul’ant,” ho complaineil. 
Uis last versos, still occupied with himself, wore almost tin? sigh 
of a hypochondriac. M. de Musset tolls many anecdotes of his 
tendemess of heart. Ho had tho power of winning afloction: 
through, all the aflectution of his verbcs his moods of gaiety 
still attract and charm, with the charm of a wayward child. To 
modify the pathetic words of the oldest poetry, “ the Muse loved 
him, and gave him good things and oi il; of sti'cngih she 
bereft him, but gave him Iho sweetest song.” The teruj)tations 
which connuered Burns overcame him far more easily, and liis 
fall, being that of a lighter and weaker nature, was less tragic and 
more pitiful. 


THfi CIIEVELEY NOVELS.* 

O RIGINALITY in form and audaeity of treatraout are 
assuredly not tho most conspicunus qiialities of modt-rn 
Action. When authors make their maiden ofl'orts they keep for 
the most part to well-worn tracks; while publiRhei-s stick to the 
time-honoured fiction that any three volumes of average demerit 
ought to command their guinea-and-n-half in tlio market. The 
ehilling form of serial publication which vvas in favour more 
than a generation ago with the greater masters of tho art has 
long since gone out of dale; and attempts at its resumption 
have been anything but successful. The conditions of the novel 
trade have changed now that all tho world has taken to novel¬ 
writing. So that the mere circumstance of an anonymous writer, 
who is presumably a novice in fiction, venturing in some sort to 
provoke a comparison with Dickens and Thackomy in their prime, 
would be sufficient of itself to awaken curiosity. But Uio 
courageous author of the Ctieveley Novels has by no means limited 
his ambition to the manner of his venture. A Modem Minister, 
the first part of wliich has just made its appearance, is, H seems, 
to be the “ initial ” novel of an important series. It is only from the 
brief dedication that we gut anv inkling of the writer’s intentions; 
but we are induced to believe tbnt tho series will be a sequence, in¬ 
volving the history end fortunes of a crowd of characters, and 
assuredly an ample canvas will be needed to do bare justice to tho 
conception. For tho drnmatia persona arc formally cataloguod by 
way of prologue—indeed the oast of the story, with its sitnatious, is 
distinctly dramatic throughout—their names ond qualities occupy 
three and a half closely-printed pages, and in num^r they are no 
fewer than a hundrod .and twenty. The unknown writer would 
appear to have deliherately committed himself to such a compe- 
hensive soheine as grew gradually upon Bal/um, absorbing the whole 
of the life and thoughts of that indeiatimble anatomist of human 
tiatuim.. We are led to expect a sort of English Om^die humaine, 
where lepjreeentatives of each class and type of modem aoclety 
are to -^y iheir parte} the patb etie is to be blende^ the 
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humorous; social scenes are to be depicted in almost bevyildoring 
variety; while, with the dramatic oloment predominating.over all, 
the whole is enveloped in an atmosphere of mystery that thins 
lij^^htly here and there to give us glimpses of thrilling complications. 
For the writer's ambition docs not rest on the development 
of a single literary speciality. From what wo have said it may 
be inferred that this is a novel of character. And so it is; 
but it is not pre-eminently so. For tho author has evidwiUy been 
devising and elaborating a plot of extraordinary intricacy, anij^. 
above all things tho story proinbes to bo sensational. As wo hat» • 
often allied, there is no reason in the world why the aenBtttional 
should be tabooed as inartistic simply because it has "been 
abused and ovoidono by a cwtiiin school who have found it a 
short cut to commonpbice popularity. Sensation judiciously aul- 
ordinated went far to tu.iku the fortuno of another series of 
books by a far givatcr “ Unknown ”; and many of our ablest 
writers have imitated the author of JVuverltp. But in this 
insUiuco the sensational is so lavishly eai]>loyed that, although 
it Las siiccoedcd in awakening our interest, it is stiggestiva 
of apprehension as well os of promise. Although the writer 
.nhows no little power, wo fiwl that his iiowermust bo altogether 
out of tlio common if he is to finish liis story successfully on the 
bold lines he has laid down. It is too soou to speak witli any 
crri.iiniy, but already wo think we can distinguish signs of a 
dangerous tondoncy to overdo tho melodramatic. This at least 
scorns certain, that, if ho attains tho success at which he aims, his 
success will Ito very striking; and the genuine talent ho display.^ 
in many ways makes his undertaking a literary e.^periment which 
will be followed with no littlo interobt. 

In the very title of this first of his novels tho author plays fiiat and 
loose with conventionalities by suggesting a double misconception. 
Naturally one’s iirst inipreasionis that tho “ Modern Minister” must 
be one of the olhi-iul advisers of the Crown, especially os the 
story is emphatically a story of the great world. Or, us an 
alternative, wc might fancy on second thoughts that the hero mi^ht 
possibly bo a Presbyterian divine, tho nioro so thuL the publication 
comes from the north of tho Tweed. We remember the very 
natural mihtako of Jeannie Deans in lier memorable interview 
with his Grace of Argyle, when tho iiu-ntioa of “a minister” 
had hut a single meaning for iho simple Scotch hissio whose 
father had been a worthy pillar of the Kirk. As a matter of 
fact, however, the minister in this instaiieo is not only in tho 
Church, but in the (church of England. In the first chapter 
we are introiiuced to the llov. Westley Grtrland, tho most 
popular preacher in fashionnblo Bri'.'hloii; a man of moving elo¬ 
quence and moLincholy experieiu-tss, to tho secret of whoso painful 
antocedenis we shall no doubt sooner or later have the duo. Wo may 
remark in passing that, in formally introducing him, tlie author has 
one of those trivial verbal touches tho use of which was one of 
Thackeray's happiest talents, although tliey may sound more or 
less humorous as they chance to strike the fancy. “ Of all the 
clergy who had supplied Brighton tea-tables with gossip, Westley 
Garland was tho most provoKing man; he was so mysterious, so 
handsome, so wealthy, so talented, so unmarriivU^ But, though wo 
should bo bound to believe Mr. Garland to bo tho hero, sinco the 
author says ao, the trick that has been played us in the title con¬ 
firms a certain doubt on tho point. For nnquestioiilibly, according 
to present appearances, it is a Mr. John Barnard who Is to play tho 
leading pari; and, had wo boon asked to uamo tho book from tho 
present number, we should have christened it (only that 
the title is, we l>e1ieve, already appropriated) the “ Modern 
Mephiatopheles.” For Mr. Barnard is the very incarnation of the 
powers of evil, posscssinij a fair share of tlie subtle malijjnity with 
which wo are in the habit of crediting the arch enemy uf man, and 
with tho Satanic attribute of supernatural bodily activity, which is 
likely to make him terribly formidable. There is a swift shifting 
of the scenes; in quick succession we are hurried from place to 
place and iitmi group to group of diflerent characters; but all tlio 
various interests converge in this Mr. Barnard. Either he stands 
out confessedly the central figure, or else he is seen flitting 
dimly in the background. The preliminary sketch of Barnard and his 
relations with everybody illustrates what we think may prove the 
besetting risk uf the author, though it is a risk he could ver^4^ 
easily eschew. Ho is prone to exaggerate his situations gratui-'' 
tousfy. Ho shows a tendency even in trivial details to string his 
story to sensation pitch, so that we sometimes long, by way of 
relief, for more tranquillity of action and less singularity of cha¬ 
racter. There are hut few of tho most prominent personages who 
have not traits in their idiosyncrasies amounting to eocentiici^; 
and there is an unusual ^antity of ugly skeletons locked away in 
mysterious cupboards. Thus, for example, a misanthrope of birth 
and position, a man of refinement and strong domestic affections, 
mokes himself the silent accomplice of what would have been a 
murder save for an almost miracalous interposition of Providence. 
Again, there is a powerful and pathetic picture of a widowed wife 
and her orphan child left unbefnended in the hour of their^be^ye* 
ment, which is weakened rather than otiierwise by the overoolouring 
of the material wretchedness of their surroundings, sinoevuch misery 
overtasks our credulity, considering their connerions and ciroum- 
stances. There is geneially a lavish nee of tbeatrioal properties 
in the arrangement of'intmoxs, which are Ui the extreme either 
of destitution or of gorgeous and f^tesric Such devices of 

the art are what we might expect in a shallovf ^ feeble writer 
who has to fall back upon adventStiona effects and make the most 
of ingenious tricks of desOriptiom But we proteet agaiDst them 
the more decidedly in tble Ineteooe because thb author uighi 
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obviously ffain by dispensing with tbein, or at least by a mote 
discreet regulation of their use. Ue has almoet a superabundance 
of imagination and invention; end if ho would write in a quiet 
and natural style, he might make his realistic sketches sufiieioutly 
striking without setting them off by the accumulation of s^e 
properties. It would Tw premature to pronounce on his insight 
mto ohara^r; the more so that his talent will soon be taxed to the 
utmost in shading away the numerous individualities which ho 
collects and contrasts. But in placing his figures before us in 
oi^ne he gives the impression of a sharp and confident touch; 
anv we shml be disappointed should bo seek to attract us by 
violence of action, in place of leaving them to come forwai-d and 
explain themselves naturally. 

This may be the author’s first appeamnco as a novelist; but we | 
should not have discovered the fact either from his worltiuanship or 
his style. If he is a novice in literature, he should go tar, as the 
French say, for already he knows much by intuition which others 
have to learn by jpractice and failures. Ambitious ns is the scope 
of the story, it is launched with no appearance of effort; the 
changes of scene, which seem to have no present link of connexion 
except in so far as it is supplied by Barnard's concern in them, 
are accomplished with no sense of violent transition; and tlie style 
is easy and flexible when the author choose.=', altiioiigh it almost 
follows from what we have said of his tcndLuicios that it is apt to 
border on the melodramatic, and would be more impressive were 
it more subdued. We have said, “ when tlie mitbor cIkahcs/’ for, 
too frequently, he doe.s not so chooso; aud ojin is every now ami 
then pusisled and irritated by perversely clumsy turns of speech 
from which it is difficult to extract a meaning. One can guess 
what is meant by a lady’s “ btjslling about with that constituent 
the unkind call fussiness,” and by “the bronze dolphin central of 
the genteel square”; but such experiments on the I'lngliah language ' 
arc not pleaiumt to see. Tbo writer has also u morbid fi)ndno88 
for the odioiw modern inunnerism of stringing jerky dcscriptivo 
phrases together in verbless sentences, which are really no sen¬ 
tences at all. These offences against good tasto ninl English 
grammar are the more exasperating becsiuse the author can evi¬ 
dently write well enough when ho pleases, llo has the (Wo of an 
artist for telling, pleasing, or touching situations; and there is the 
genuine feeling of a poet in many of the descriptive passages. In 
these, too, there is variety of subjects to addi'ess itself to ov»‘ry taste. 
There are Brighton and London, the West End and th(; East, soft 
woodland landscapes audstemcoHst'seenery,sunlight,starlight,calm, 
aud storm; just as the personages range from the nobility and 
clergy, through all ranks and conditions of men, down to the 
dwellers in Bohemia and the avowed professors of rasciility. Wo 
have spoken througliout of the authorship iu the maaciiliiie; but, 
on the whole, wo shall not bo surprised if it turns out that the book 
is written by a lady, notwithstanding the varied programrao of the 
characters, which wouldseera to argue the other way. Should the fact 
be otherwise, the author shows oven more versatility than we think 
caq ren.sonably bo taken for gnintcd. Wo need not go nt length 
into the grounds of our conjecture. They ore to bo found iu certain 
turns of the stylo; in what appear to ho some triviiii social iiificciiracies 
natural enough in a lady, however extensive her Imowleilgo of the 
world; and lu the fervour and knowledge thrown into descriptions 
of the feminine toilet. Yet it is possible that, after all, these may 
be assumed for the purposes of disguise. Without committing 
ourselves to an opinion as to the success or fiiilureof a story where 
the author is playing a daring game, with not a few chances in 
his favour, agaiust difficulties that are partly of his own crctating, 
wo think that wo may safely introduce aim to our ro.idors as one 
whose progress ought to repay the watching. 


STEPHEN’S DlfiEST OF THE CKIMINAL LAW.* 

T O the small section of the English public which appreciates 
the ia^portance of codification and is interested iu its accom- 
pliehmont, this volume will be welcome as establi.shing by practi¬ 
cal demonstration the feasibility of the proce.^s when applied to 
one of the most important, and at the same time one of the most 
tanj^ed, chapters ox English law. For the most sceptical oppo¬ 
nent of reform musIL with this Digest in his hand.s, be constrained 
to admit that the English law of crime is susceptible of concise 
statement, methodical and intelligible arrangement, explicit defi¬ 
nition, and logical symmetry; and that, though the final process 
of casting the material thus arranged and prepannl into an aclual 
code has yet to be performed by the Xjogialature, still the main 
difficultica of the task have been overcome, and the portion of the 
work that remains to be completed is little more than formal. That 
we have before us satisfactory proof that n code is thus easily 
within our reach is owing to the industry and skill which 
Sir James Stephen has brought to boar upon bis self-imposed task. 
He was led toX be tells us in his preihee, by the objection taken 
by the Lord Chief Justice of England in 1874 to a Bill in which it 
was proposed to codify the law^ of homicide, that it was a partial 
and impi^oct attempt at codification,” and could thus **only 
productive of confusion and mischief.” Upon this Sir James 
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thus secure that the codification, when evicted, should heither be 
partial nor incomplete, His work is accordingly in the nature oi 
an appeal to the general public from the decision of those w^ 
have declared codification to bo eith<ff altogether unpossiUs, or so 
besot with difficulties that it was quixotic to take any stop toward 
its (uscomplUhment. So far is the author from allowing those diffi- 
cultiM to be insuperablethat be exhibits tliem practically overcome: 
that is, he shows that the huge hulk of iU-ammged learning contains 
in treatiACH such as “ Uusseli on Criau)a”can bo presented with 
equal exactness, and with far greater lucidity, in the form of 
368 articles,”, which rer(uire only the hand of the l,e^Iature to 
become ” sections” of an Act or Parliament, and which are in 
every iustance so expressed that tbo rnfuest novice could have 
little difficulty iu n.scertaining for himself the law applicable to 
the cose before him, and its relation to the rest of the system. 
To those, in fact, who assert that codification is iinpasaime. Sir 
James Stephen replies with that cogent argument known by the 
formula advUur ambulando, and presents them with what is 
substantiully a code. 

Such an argument would seem to stand but in little need of re* 
inforrement. If it be true, us Sir James Stephen atfirms it to be, 
that this Digest gives “ the whole of the law relating to those 
everyday oUeiieos which commonly occur iu the adniinistratiou of 
justice,” tlio boon conforre«l on tbo public and the profession can 
hardly ho oveirated. At present it is not too much to say tlmt 
the criminal law of the country is a sealed book to all but an 
initiated few who have devoted a lifetime to mastering its tochni- 
ailities, reconciling its inconsiateacks, sounding its depths of inlri- 
caev and confasion. Sir H. Maine has observed that the ignorance 
of educated Engliriimen about the laws under which they live is a 
plicnumenon at wiiich foreigners are very much astonished; hut 
their aatoiiishment would cease if they became aware of the infi¬ 
nite masses of subtlety, obscurity, pedantry, and inconsequence, 
with which tho subject is beset, aud of the bewildering cheuw into 
which, owing to the absence of formal and doliberato arran^uient, 
its huge bulk has been allowed to grow. Tho last edition, for 
instance, of the standard text-book on criminal law conttdned 
2,672 ciubely printed octavo pages; and (Sir James Stephen 
mentions, a.s a specimen of its urrangemcnl, that its author 
takes credit fur having improved it by imnsterring to the 
head of General Provisions title “ Pleas of Autrefois Con¬ 
vict and Acquit,” which was in the former edition in chjtp- 
ter “ Burglary ” and title “ Amendmouta at tho Trial,’ for¬ 
merly under titlo “ Evidence ”; at the same time “ Bigamy ” and 
“ JAbel” had been classed along with a treatise on ‘‘Evidence.’ 
Nor is it raertdy the formal arrangement of topics which is faulty ; 
tim law itself is in many instances subatantiaily bad. Absurdities 
which no Legislature could enact are brought about by the appli¬ 
cation of “judge-made law” to novel aud uufoi'eaoeu circumstances, 
or remain undetected in the tangle<l thicket of conflicting enact¬ 
ments. A lad tlirows a stick at a chicken, meaning to steal it, and 
by accident kills some one; he has, the law gravely informs us, 
comiuilLed iiiiu'der; a man picks up a ten-pound note, not knowing 
whose it is and having no reason to believe that the owner could 
be found; half an hour afterwards be discovers the owner; he 
then proceeds to convert it to his own use, aud can do so, says the 
Euglislx law, wdthout committing an offence. A thief, by pi'etend- 
ing to be a plumber’s man, gets leave to carry away the lead pipes 
from a houscfand dispose.^ of them as old lead to a receiver of 
stolen goods; ho has. no doubt obtaijied the pipes by a false 
pretence, but ho will go scatheless becau.sti such tbiugs were not 
the subject of larceny at common law, and to such things only 
doos the statute apply. A man, his wife, and their daughter 
conuuit a crime togethor; the wife is presumed to act under the 
husband's coercion and is exciisod by it; the daughter, though she 
id proved to have acted under the most stringent coercion, is not 
excused at all. No one approves of these aud similar disfiguio- 
ments of tho law; no one would have originally enacted them; but 
they are brought about by tho agency of successivo generations of' 
judges, none of whom are personally responaiblo for the law wluch 
they declare, but who work out to an iiureasouable result principles 
tho unreasonableness of which escaped notice till some special 
combination of facts brought it to light. It is not the least 
merit of works such as the present that in the clear, dry 
light which they throw on the subject blemishes of this kind are 
at once detected, and can be removed without danger or in- 
convonieiico. 

The material out of which tho Digest has been elaborated is 
twofold. One half consists of tho common law expressed in 
judicial decisions, the other half of statutory enactments; and of 
this half a moiety is composed of the five Consolidation Acta of 
1861, in which the law on the subjects of larceny, mslidous 
mischief, forgery, coinage, and offences against the person is 
reduced to a more or lew completely codlfira Ibmit The success 
which has attended this experiment ought to encoumge those who 
desire to carry out a similar process upon the entire law. Daring 
the sixteen years which have elapsed Goethe passing of those fire 
Acts less than thirty decisions have been nven on their meaning by 
the Court for Crown Oases Beserved, {mdthejmiats involved in some 
of these were of infinitesimal importanoe. XWe enactments, how¬ 
ever, though substantially correct, leave much to be desired in the 
way of style and arrangement They assume tho eidstenco of a 
hU]^ body of unwritten law and axe unuitelligiblo without reference 
to tho theories and doctrines on which that unwritten law pro- 
cise^ « Xhut to any but b highly inatmoted student thqy aieom 
ikagineotaiy and dW obecoto* In many iastaiioei they xepeei 
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laagtuige af ftUa Bfiactmente ,which experience hits shown 
to fita^ ftorely in need of jadicial interpretatmn and generally 
b^ngs to that uncomfortable epoch of ParliainentAry 
diotion wnen full stops were not sanctionexi by law, and when the i 
sections of Acts consisted of single sentencos of enonuoua length, 
^ drawn un, not with a view to coRimunioating iBfOTrnalion easily 
to the reaaer, but to preventing a person, bent n])on doing so, from 
wilfbHy misnnderstttnding them.’* 8ir James fc'lephen points out 
numerous devices, with which hia cxpcmence ns a drausinan has 
fitmiliarized him, by whicli tliia excessive lengtii and consequent 
obscurity may bo avoided ; end the rcsnlt of his a^>teui, iiashowri 
in the artkles in which statutes are einb^xlicd, entitles him tn the 
gratitude of all those wbcise business it is, whether students, 
practitioners, or judges, to miike themselves acquainted with the 
law. There is no reason, bo wavs, in the niituro ol things why 
Acts of Parliament Rh<uil«l Ije dnjssed in bo Blmckiug ti garb as that 
which tradition assigns to thorn;— 

Proclsiou and oxplioir. statement are so fur from b'/ing iiTcotnioilnldo 
with llvolineHS and porqiicinty (ff stylo that they wndor thoM! qaalitios 
doubly valuable. If you Imvo to state .a nia^s of utiintfri-'^liMt; drtails, 
and if yoxi wibh to nntkp thoin as litllo lepulsjv^ us i)i)sublo, tlip Jo.iht you 
van do is to put the nnmmativo case noar to the verb, to |.ut tlio u«lr lif.st 
and Ibc oxuoptioiis nfttu'wtirds, and to avoid sayinf;' tlio .saiui' thii)^ oAcr 
more than once when thoro is no real nocessitv for doin:; so. Tiie suljjt ct 
must t>o dull, but the stylo maybe lively. ICaoli word m>iy add to the 
venflc, and may lje ])Ut in the right pl.u'e, whollur the subject in hand 
Paivdise Lout or th« .Statute of I rsudh. 

A careful examination of the articles of tlu^ pre.-^ent volume in j 
which Acts are embodied has convinced ns th.it Sir J. Stephen 
promises no more than he can perform, and that llio import, of a 
statulo when t'xpressotl by him is os preciholy couveyo<1 ns by the 
old dirthse ineth(*d; ^^hilo, for tho purposed of rapid appreheiT^ion 
and subsequent retention in the memory, tho ad^ftntago is enor¬ 
mously on the side of tho novel method. It seems almost profane 
to say BO, but w'o fool sitio that any person of-t^rdinary inlelligenco 
who had never looked into a law-book in his life might, by a few 
days’ careful study of this volume, obtain a more accurate under¬ 
standing of tho crirninal law, a more perfect conct'])lion uf its 
different bearings, a more thon)ugb and intelligent insight into its 
anares and pitfalls, than many a practitioner can boast of after 
years of study of the ordinary text-book.s and practical c.xperieuco 
of tho Courts, iiiiRBhiBted by any compelt iU guide. 

Our limits forbid us to follow Sir Janii'.-. Stephen through tho 
brief but highly interesting notes wdiii-,J’. Mipplement tho Digest, 
and explain sevoral topics which could not bo adequately elucidAted 
in the text. The subjects of otl'enc«'a against the persoji, i*ulmi- 
nating in murder, odences against property, thcfl, embezzlement, 
obtaining good.9 on false pretences, etc., and the cogunto topic of 
^‘po&sosBion,” are discussed with ti ihoroughne.Hs, fulnc.^-s, and mashu-ly 
lucidity which arc the restnlt of a powerful intellect brought to 
bear with utilliuching determination on tho subject iu hand, until 
all extraneous luatU-r is got rid of, aud all uiiia'cvHsary coiifitsiou 
cleared away. ^Vc can well understand the autl)or’.s ud!iiis.«»ion of the 
“untold labour "that some past-ages in tho work have cost him. To 
sift inaccurate language tor the precise meaning which it is in¬ 
tended to convoy, to trace a lurking fallacy through the manifold 
specious forma under which it takes reiuge, to reconcile exproasions 
which are really harntouioufl, though apparc'utly contiictiug, or to 
distinguish those which, though apparently similar, are essentially 
opposed: to seize tho true rutio decidenili iu rulings w'here the 
ruling atilhority has sometimes only partially po^eci^ed it, or, 
having perceived it, has set it out inadenuatuly or inaccurately— 
these are intellectual processes whicli only an able aiul vigorous 
intellect can perform at all, and then only with an expenditure of 
labour and patience of which less iiidefatignble workew cfiu 
scarcely form a conception. There are articles in this work which 
mast, we are sure, be the result of weeks of toil; arrangements of 
topics 80 obnons, so natural, so intelligible, phrases and expres¬ 
sions so felicitously clear, that one is tempted to over¬ 
look the forging, hainim3riDg, and polishing by whicli such 
bright, olear-^ut metal is produced, and to imagine that 
it is in the natural order of things tiiat tho subject should be as 
we see it before us, with sharply defined edges, glittering surface, 
and stripped of all foreign or extraneous mattor. But those who 
know how such results ait) brought about, how with the draftsman, 
as much as with any other ortilicer, ^e ara edare arttni is a 
main principle, will lie in no danger of undeiTating Sir James 
Stephens services to the literature and the law of his country in 
tho now bel'ore us. It is not too much to say that ho has 
resoaed a^ great topic from a limbo of confusion and obscurity in 
which it was little creditable to the legal profession, and to 
those great iiUthoritieB who preside with so much dignity 
over the legal interests of tlie nation, that it should have 
been so long left. The state of our English law as regards 
Wformaliiy has long been little short of scandalous \ it is, in 
tact, a scandal that no man should be able to know for certain 
what the penal law is, what technically constitutes an oifence, 
or what subtlety or tedmicality may in any instence detbat the 
course of justice. This state of things no lon^r exists, and has for 
the future, thanks to 8ir James {Stephen’s labours, become impos- 
eiUe. 'We ohould hope that the GoveMunent will hut let pass this 
' ixc^lent opporraolty of codifying an'important branch of the law, 
(fhe pmeent' BiMSt, if one or two iroubmme topics.-^ saoh, for in- 
' stanee, os the oWlete laws as to retigionleft Aside, might 
in a time be paepamd for Introdaction os a Bill 

of eidbject is so cleared 

of such a HU might 'weU ho iabttdtted to 

a raUameutary Oomi^ttep, and eventually to the verdief 


of Farliament. But, whatever be the firte of Ihie IMgMt/Ito 
effbet in clearing up one of the most dusty attd gloooty' cSMhmRrs 
in our legal i^lace is already achieved. We Imo^ <ataiist^f*hiWv 
we stand ; which points of the law arc bad, wltieh dohMtl; Wil^U 
confused ; the whdo wild region is mapped out arid eynteiiiariiriiiliy 
surveyed; and n'otbiugnow remains but fortheiSovoWiitteflt to 
give formal expression to the idea embtjdied in ^ir'JunieBStd^en^s 
I labours, ami to eecum for us tlu' inestimable advatit^ of a Penal 
I Code, intelligible to nil, conciso and lucid in expression, ratioi^lln 
[ anangomoiil, free from technicnlititw and subtleties, and in 
respect worthy of a gieat nation. ■' 


MABSITALL’S lIlSTfOKY OF FBANCK.* 

I T lA alwBya difficult to pass judgment on an adaptation. Whether 
a work be original, Iranshiled, or “ adapted,” it must of coume 
stand on its own merits, and be ju<lged accordiugdy. But we-aeo 
iiainpered by a J'eeling of uunertaiuty ns to the lawful recipient of 
the prai.se or blame which tho worJi may deserve. There is a loak 
of “lumisteriul rc.spon&ibility,” arid if there is anything wrong we 
do not know wholhvr tho origirml author or the adapter U tho 
proper per.-^oa to hang for it. Mrs. Marshall tells us that hei* 
hi'-.toiy, “go far as tho narrative is coiicorncd, ia partially founddd 
on tli<it of iM. Laiuo Fleuiy, wliicli in its original language has been 
found for tluj Inst thirty yo.'trs to have tho power of interesting 
}'Ouug readers,” and that “ tlio latter part of tho book, from the 
Jh'foi'umtiou to tho present t.imc, haa l>oau re-written, a coucludiag 
chiipter added, and tlio whole carefully TOviaed, by an able and 
f.xperieucfd acholiir.” AVo arc not quite clear whether Mrs. 
Marshuil means us to understand, ns her punctuation would in 
Blrictnt«:s imply, lhat the “able hiuI e.xperieuced scholar” is 
answerable for re-writiug the whiilool the poHi-lleformation poritnl, 
or only for tho concludiug cliapter and the geaierol revision; 
but at any rato it is clear that wo have to deal with what 
is in fact tho work of three hands. Notwithstanding »^11 
this re-writing and reribion, theu' renmins about tho narrative 
a certain .sprightline.ss and absenee of prowiness W’hich be¬ 
trays its Ireuch oijgin. Jt is uselebs lo atk why it is that 
a I'reneh work of any kind, a popiilur history, a story in tlu> 
feuiUvLon of a newspaper, i.'i to much superior in point of compoei- 
tioii to any English production of the same clas.-s. "i'hc “twenty- 
six illustrations,’ vigjjette.s m iho spinti'd and uniaboiirod Ereneli 
style of woodcuts, aie iu like ma-iner above tlm average of English 
book-illuhtration, and make u^ blu'-li li-r tbc wooden ligures and 
coul'iisod scratchy shading too ol ton ]>re8©utod to us as great efforts of 
an,. Q'he vignettes ))etore us are never glaringly bj»d, lliough they 
may soinoliiues bo open to criticism. Exception may, for example, 
be taken to tlie picture of Clotikhi bewailing her murdered grand¬ 
children, tho older of whom must liavo been at least nine feet high 
when hviiig. On the other haml, wq may rwdioe the aniiaRted 
tiguro of Jofiiine Ilachctto cutting down u Burgundian soldier 
with right g(njd-will, and the picture oi' liichelicu at La Rochelde, 
u'liere there is a tine etfect of sHiirbreezo imperilliug the attendant 
cavaliers’ hefeathered huts. Realistic critic.s may perhaps suggest 
a doubt whether 8t. Louis, tlioegli not always the most prudent of 
men, would have beeu mad enouph to ride bjU’c-hoaded under an 
Efksterii sun ; but, aa ;'omo compiu.j’.Ltioii, llu; artist has had the 
courage to represent Joan of Arc ^\'illJ lli(i short-cut hair ■demanded 
by historical truth. Enough, huwoi’er, of tho pictures, and let us 
turn to tho more ttenous-study ufilu* text. 

The opening chapl.er, if it might he Later, might also be worse. 
There is a good account of the rivers of («aul, piven in a cktar 
inaurier which is likely to iuiprcM- tlieiu upon a child's mind; and 
when wo read that tho conquest of final “placed under the 
dominion of Homo tho large proviucos whicli are now included 
in the country w^c know na Erauce,” wo see that tho author has 
avoided the common error of upoaking as if Gaul were only another 
name for France. But when a few lines lower down wo find that 
Gaul “ included many pritvince.s whicli are now »iupart of 
France,” wo trace a leauin^^ to the dangerous doctrine imftt. if 
France is not contenninous with Gaul, it is only because some utjuat 
late has bereft her of lier lawful piroperty. it is misleading to 
talk of Lyons os “ one of the oldest commercial dties of Fmipe.” 
The child who thus at the very beginning of his Ifrench histdfy 
finds Lyons reckoned oa a city of France will be WtiefriUy pusttl^ 
when in .after days ho discovers that Joyous was a free Imperial 
city, only ande.\od to France, in the i'ourtoenth cefitUiTi 
on tho wluilo, tho poUtical geography of tho bbok is nuove the 
nstial standard. Ohlodwig's Fianics eto proporiy located nbriiL 
of the Loire, and the young reader is warned Against ebnsiderihg 
Ohlodwig himself as “the first King of France”; though, by 
the way, there is a still more doribtful claimant of tffie hemoin^’Hiht 
hazy personage, Fluittimond, ^0, in the "penny riictiufea IdsiSliig 
Avith red, bine, and gold, which ^iflal sends 'fottu for the fttonse^ 
ment and instruction Of French children, inures as “plrefaBjer rpi 
dc IVance. ’ Hugh Dapet’s position as a truq ’Ifrenehirian,’ arid the 
small extent Of his iimuedmte dominibna, are vriSll l^ght bht; 
though the statement that he “ was oAlied to ‘oech|iy the throne bl 
Oharlemogne ” is too much in the 'Kapdleontd sttle of history. TBie 
Parisian Hugh wits unknown alike at iwd ritliome. 1?or 

is the process by which ;France extfinfdbd'4ts bounffWdes nufrhbd 
with hnifioiont cksaTneis. tfdtnit thatoMIdl^nAhould not 

be toimented by attempts to inaike thefii Miiember every potty 
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mmmtian of Lyona oy rmw too i? w, oi flwta, loui, aod 
Verdun ll, »ui o£ StraeUw^ by Louis XIV., ought not 

to bo omitted from *uy French history, however slight. So, too, 
thuuoquisitioD of the greater part of Aquitaine in the fourteenth 
owtury should have received soma more definite notice than 
the vague etatewant that the dis^usters of Or^cy nud Poitiers 
were almost entirely retrieved.” If it was too much for the 
or^^tal French autnOr's frulings to meiition that Henry V. of 
Enyand was oohnowledged by a solemn treaty as the lieir of tlie 
French throne, and that Henry VI. wim crowned at I*aris, it was 
the English adt^tar's ” duty to supply tho doficiency. There is, to 
beauro, something charmingly Englifch* about this calm ignoring of 
one’s own pantrymen. Sup^sing that our Henry V. had been a 
German prince, what German writing tho history of France would 
ever have made such omissions P Nor can we forgive an Englisli 
wwljw the absurdity of talking about the Peninsular War os 
develop^ out of “ a trifling and almost accidental expedition of 
some English t^ps to Portugal.” We know oar own short¬ 
comings M a nation, and that, if we ever succeed in doing tho right 
thing, it is more by good luck ilian good management. Like IVliss 
Kenwig, we aren’t proud, because, it's siaful; but still, oven nt 
the expense,of our humility, we must say that wo did not stumble 
into the Peninsula by accident. On the contrary, tho opportunity 
afl(^d^ by the Spanish uprising was seized with full consciousness 
of its importance. From tne Opposition benches Sherid.oii exclaimed 
in well-known words, “ Never before has so happy an f»pportanity 
existed for Orwt Britain to strike a bold stroke for tho rescue of 
the world. Hitherto Bonaparte has run a victorious race, because i 
he has contended with princes without dignity, Ministers without 
wisdom, or ijeople without jwvtriotism; he had vet to learn what it 
was to combat a people who were animated with une spirit against 
him.” Canning, speaking for tho Government, announced tlwt they 
had “ the strongest disposition ” to ailbrd every practicable aid in 
a,contest so magnanimous”; and accordingly money and supplies 
were at once poured lavishly into the Penineula. That Napoleon 
had seized on Spain and Portugal, and that the people were up 
in arms against him, are facts pivsscd over in silence in Mrs. Mar¬ 
shall’s nan-ative, from which it is impossible to lean] what took 
the English to I’ortugol, or how their going there alfected the 
Flench Emperor. Even the dates are inuccui-ate, the expedition 
being said to have been sent out in 1807, instead of 1808, and 
Wellington to have driven the last hVeuch regiment across tho 
Pyrenees in 1812, instead of 1813. Louis XVl.'s attempted flight 
from France is said to have been stopped at Hainte-Menehould, 
instead of at Varennes; and it is added that as soon as the news 
of the King’s aiTcst and captivity reached Germany, a large force 
oommondod by tho Duke of Brunswick was despatched to France. 
We need hardly remind our readers that more than a year elapsed 
between the arrest at Varennea and tho invasion under the Duke 
ot Brunswick. The summoning of tho States-tTencriil in 1789 is 
a^ompanied by the information that they had beoa “ suspended 
since the year 1560.” Any one who undertakes to write tho his¬ 
tory of France might be expected to know that there was a meet¬ 
ing of tho States-General in 1614. To come to more recent events, 
Mrs. Marshall falls into tlie common error of fancying that the 
coup d^Stutf which is spoken of in the mildest terms, was imme¬ 
diately followed by tho Empire. By a similar error, Victor 
Emmanuel is made to take the title of King of Italy immediately 
after the peace of Villafranca in 1859. It was not, as many will 
doubtless remember, imtil after tho overthrow of tho JCiug of 
Naples by Garibaldi, tliat tho title of King of Italy was assumed. 
Perhaps, however, the most amazing thing in the book is a piece 
of philology contained in the iirst chapter 

At last the only thing loft of tlio barbarous Celtic times was tho GalUc 
language, and this, whicli spread with remarkable rapiditv anionsst tho 
nations which had submitted to the Homan power, after tnkin;; up into 
itself a number of Celtic words, and undeigoing some other changes, has 
ibnnod the French language as it is now spoken. 

The " able and experienced scholar ” must certainly have nodded 
over his task of revision when he let pass the statement that tho 
modern French language was formed from the ancient Gallic 
Euwage. Tlmi'e has evidently boon some confusion between 
Gial.jo and Latin, due perhaps to careless abridgment of the original 
aarrauve; for tho statement as it stands is not onlv absuid, but also 
ittoconoilablo with the account of the growth of tho French 


and Philip VL respectively, have both been rejected by modem 
eritieisin. 

It mil be ieeti that there is:room for improvement in this work * 
bat nevertheless it cannot be denied a coBtain amount of merit! 


mrhtnot T™ «» donbfless very admirable* but the abiHty 

^ 10 of as much importance I and 

^ almost more necessary for the successful conduct 
ice than purity or hei-oic waf-devotion. Evidently, 

Mrs. Eiloart does not think so, else she would not ha^ 
fnp heroine Pauline (or Lina) Lynton so much of a goose 

rv V nf ^ after aU,what cm be 

Of a woman who cannot see through the poverty and boae- 
ror me jj^gg of her lover’s nature, even when shown it in me stzooseit 
3, It was ligijt ^nd under the ugliest forms, but who goes on loving him as 
iere i.'],to dovotcdly as ever, after he has abandoned her in the worst way 
uoring 01 and at tho moat trying moment, end has made himself decoionriy 
a been a miserable in a marriage with a moneyed “ animal ” P We cannot 
C0 would chararterize Lina I^yiiton’s love for flartloy Bertmm, aa bachelor, 
^ngiisii Benedict, and widower alike, as tho paesiou which else it nd^t 
war os have been called, because she is e saint, and saints do not have 
Jicion ot passions; we can oaly call it folly. Mrs. Eiloort prefem " ideoliza- 
n slioit- tion,” and sets herself to eulogize an amount of constancy which is 
■ t Ar ^ abnormal and imhenJthy. The eelf-docpiving lovo of a 

ake Miss romantic young girl without knowledge or experience for a man 
’ , unworthy of her is natural enough, and beautifol as well as pitiful; 

and that such lovo should continue through life, if tlio lovers 
lortiuiity have boon separated by death or by the tyranny of Averse cinsnnir 
nousnesa aumces, so that the miserable truth is never shown, is al^ natural; 
ccuuiucd but tbit it should survive after such an exhibition of cowardioe 
ortunity baseness as is made to Pauline is not natural, if we are to 
■oscue ot grant the poasession of ordinary reason or penetration. 

. because q'jjg cardinal fault of //w iS’eemuf TFtyo is its moral exaggwstimik 
h > All the characters aro daubed in with too "juicy ” a brash, and in 
1 what it too crude colours. There is no tine shading, no subtle mingling 
uf good impulses and bad, of substantial virtues and minor 
mit t^Uey fmiities, or even of undeniable faults and somewhat redeeming 
lift aid in qualitkis. Every one is eithor snow-white or coal-black; sbining 
supplies like polished silver, or rusty as old iron* Lina Lynton is abso- 
Napoleon lute perfection. .She has not a fault in mind or body. She is 
were up pure, aelf-possefised, unselfish, devoted, unsuspicious, induatrious, 
rs. Mar- forgiving, orderly, and loving; she has beautiful hair, eyes, teeth, 
tiat took ],ps^ ueck, ears, and skin; she is small atid slight, her hands and 
cted tUe feot are perfect, and her figure, » without giving the slightest 
mcdition threat of ovor-exuberauco in after life, is as rounded as a gSi’s of 
808, and seventeen should be.” With the beauty of a goddess, and 
jross the the moral nature of an angel, we can but wonder that yemng 
’^*^1 * Hartley Bertram should hold her so loosely aa to break off hk 
nehould, engagement with her because, compelled by the usages of society, 
he news ^she has danced with a man of whom he fanaes himself jealoas. 
rge lorco And the odd part of it is that, so far as we can moke ont, he is 
r mnoe. offended on the very night whereon he has made his ofier and been 

• elapsed Accepted. He quarrels with Lina the next day, ports from her in 
e 'Guke sullen displeasurt), and finally breaks off the engagement in loss than 
1789 IS u 'ivook alter it has boon made j but all the while the whole world 

wpendort knows of it, and Lina's njotber forms her plans, which are spoken 
irio Ills- of as if they had been bawd on some months’ consideration of events, 
a meet- Ifertley and Dr. James Wearelett each make Lina on olFer on the 

• Dight of her first ball; but because she dances with the yft»w 
that the doctor, when she could scarcely do anything else, after site has 
3 imme- rofiiped him and accepted Hartley, and adds to this the iniquity 
, Victor of dancing oko with Mr. Noel Treville, whom she had no r^n 
lecliatohj whatever to refuse. Hartley quan-els with her, and in a very few 
my wUl days’ time breaks 0 If the engagement altogether. Surely the author 
Jviug ot has made a slip here. If sbo had taken the precaution of reducing 
issumed. her facts into figures and balancing her sum afterwards, she would 
i a piece have soon the chronological impossibilities of her narrative. 

This Hartley Berti*am, Pauline’s idol, is a very shaky divinity* 
ho GalUc Ho is handsome, and with a surface kind of amiability that goes no 
ongst the deeper than inanuor; and when these two qualities are given all is 

jealous, selfish and vain, 

^ ’ indulgent and inconstant, the shallowest thing all throiA on 
» .1 y?*^*^^* * giii could cast tho priceless treasure of her love. Bnt 

3 nouaea i,iua loves him alike in the beginning and at tho end: and, ^ongh 
inw tiio she lives his unappreciated martyr and dies substantially of his 
Lr. . cruelty, sbo dies still as much in love with him as ever, if perhaps 
. .is ® heretofore. Take Dr. James wirefett, 

h + oi ^ain, 08 a specimen of the author’s skill in charaoter*painting. 
vLn!?h ® redeeming trait, physical or mental, a creat^ 

r SS 'ooki-’ff ■“ like » f«i.y iWgoli-S in hi* 

anofsT more reeling to pity the poor Uttlo wretch 

modern th^tomake its sickliness its crime. ^ had ^n a quiet boy, 
modem ^hich also excites the author’s wrath, "never broken a window! 

is work- wEtw tom bis trousers, lost hia 

? Rubied his mother; but he had dabbled in cbft*"<«*« 


forms a refreriui^ cootrest to the "diegurting dryness"—to 
borrow on expression from Bumel^r the af^ted babyishness of 


vivid idea of French history, without overloading the yohthfol 
Bsemory with, aeedlese details. Moraever, it hae the merit—which 
it possesses in, eommoa with most histo^ of ^ench ori^^f 


without neglecting th^ personal and pictnresqim iB^id^j jji^ 
Toyal and military ewenit.which chudxe^Miii girq^ pee^ 
lil^ise, if ths0( duretiConf^itr-alwnye epjoy* 




tiomst and a materialist, Bnt, mote than this* he was Utter. 
spMul, unfomviDg. and selfish in a manner and on oooaslons 
which may i^ely be pronounced .impossible in a doctor who 
loved hie profession as he is said to do* But Mw. EMoart 
fe a writer whq genersHy eiiiber loves ot hateaher own ena* 
tLo^, a^ who consequently is paKial or unjust in the treat- 
nmnt' of them* Noel XreviUa is anotbea young gentleinan for 


Attthwof ‘♦The Cnrato’sOticl- 
p^ «4abez Ebdaigh, 3 . wit, Lmdeni Stmui IMp*. 
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whom she has mixed her palette in monochrome of a sombre and 
unlovely tint Just as I>r. James Weareleit's hair ** began to 
grew ba\d «t the crown ” when he was only twenty, so at twenty- 
two younj^ Mr. Trevillo shows signs of wear and tear round 
eyes and in the corners of the temples.’^ He falls in love with 
Lina at this famous hall where l)r. Wearelett has boen rejected 
and Hortley Btirtmm accepted, and where apparently every orio in 
the room knows how things stand between them. James Weare- 
let^ who wishes to spoil for another what ho cannot enjoy him- 
aelf, gives Jlartley a look while Lina is daucing with Mr. Trevillo 
which the author describes iw “ all done in an instant; hut there 
was no deadlier poison in all thtJ drugs his hither s stirgery held 
than that look convoyed to Lina's lover,” How ho know that 
Hartley was Lina’s lover remains tlio authors secret, just as it is 
her secret how Hartley’s father knew it the next morning, and 1 k»w 
M rs. Lynton would have speculated on the marringo nutiiy {wigos 
before the real story opens. This Mr. Noel Trevillo is, as was saiil, 
only two-and-twenly, bnt is already a young man of morals so 
demuched and experience so varied as to know that, if lie suc¬ 
ceeded in seducing Lina, he “ should soon weary of lior if ho saw 
her too often; that ho hiwl outlived love, and yxliiuij^tcd paasion; 
and that, if that pure find fmiltle-s beaiily w'ere to be his own, 
he should very soon prize it no mure than a camellia that hiul 
faded in his button-hole.” No wonder that, in u lit of moral¬ 
ising, the author says of this promi.sing ,>omig gentleman, 
for whoso existojico she alone is responsible, “ Uut the oldest 
thing in all VVaterliurat, to my thinking, was Noel Trevillo ”; or 
that his Jmir was ‘‘ thinning ut tlie temples,” though we are glad 
to learn that it was ‘‘.still wavy and glossy.” Tins “ Jlilleu god," 
as he is somewhere called, is the evil genius of Lina’s history ; but 
he loves her, fnr him sincerely, tliougli he does at the end degrade 
tho perfect purity which hail been her enduring charm lor him by 
makinglovo to her in the consevvatory of his own house, where she 
and her husband aiti his guests, she being a married woman of 
thirty-live or so. Ho linishes by eloping with Isabel, Lina's step¬ 
daughter, and Bertram’s daughter; or rather letting her elope 
with him, though he is still as passionately in love as ever with 
Lina. However, in this unsavoury little episode he is almost more 
sinned against than sinning, and more desprvitig of pity than of 
shame for the love which he has inspirad in I.^tibel Bertram. 

Hero again comes in Mrs. Liloart’s injuslli‘o towards her own 
characters. Jsahel is simply a revolting cirir itiue of an undisei- 
plioed and strong-uatured girl, She is an ill-ti-mpered, violent, and 
sensual “animal,’’ like her luotlior before her. She i.s a gro^s and 
coarsely-painted «.\aggernlion throughout, reminding us of Mrs. 
Henry VVood's work by the unneceasary introduction of ugly and 
commonplace details, such as Isabel's idleness—proved by her love 
of h'rench novels, and tho “ crotchet antimacassiir ” which “ fell to 
pieces through sheer dirt before it was half liiiished ; ’’ which by 
the way is unmitigated non.sense, like very much more in 7 £is Second 
Wife. Jsahers hatred of Lina too, as tho saintly and all-siili’eriiig 
.^jtepmotlior, is as exaggerated and unnatural as the rest; and the 
sceno of the child's deulh is both silly and impossible. Human 
beings in their sober senses are not monsters, and Isabel is made 
undeniably a monster. Her very love for Not), where tho 
author might have shown some kind of sympathy and tender¬ 
ness, is drawn in the same coai-so and cruel manner as the rest; 
and the haintly Lina’s action during the elopement is us unhusiness- 
like as Ibahel's is shameless. Hartley, too, is a mere caricature of 
a man, and his want of principle and want of coimiien sense 
together are more than even tho most indulgent reader can accept. 
Not one of the chief characters is endurable; and even the old 
grandfather, in whom there is more attempt at light and shade 
than in the rest, is, on the whole, odious. 

Altogether tho story is weak. It is disfigured by foolish little 
digs at men and the estimation in which tlmy hold women; by 
ftiUy little allusions to women’s riglits, and llie wrong done to tlm 
sex by supposing that part of their life's duties is to keep their 
husbands* houses wheu they are wives, and take care of their 
childten wheu they are mothers. The picture of country life which 
5t proseuts is, to wiy the least of it, queer; and even twenty years 
ago we think that anyone would bo hard pul to it to liud a 
country doctor on six hundred a year, and a country lawyer on 
a thousand, who would speak of a wealtliy tea-broker a 
“ grocer,” and hold themselves superior to merchant princos 
livmg in their grandest houses, Uicause these had been in trade 
Aod they themselves had not. Country lawyers and doctors in 
such a place aa Waterhurst'do uot rmik so very higli themselves 
that they Citu aiford to despise wealthy merchants of reliuod 
manners and cultivated minds because of the degrading element of 
‘‘ trade.” Nor do we think that such a man as Noel Treville is 
described to be could bo found at the age of twenty-two; or that 
a high-minded and heroic girl like Pauline would have suifered 
hei'Mlf to have gone on consciously loving a man who had behaved 
so ill to her as Hartley Bertram had done—more especiodly 
alter he had married another woman; or that she would have 
beeit ao foolish and weak after her own marriage as not to 
know how to ho mistress in her house; or that such a girl as 
Isabel is a pleasant or profitable portrait anyhow. We are by no 
moans afraid of tiiith, nor ara we of those who wish to see human 
mtdro always painted in rose colour; but neither do we like to 
' a dut’icature oficred fbr a faithful portrait, or a work of art 
SCniWle4 otf with the crude passion and uijustice of a pai’tisau. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

A BOOK by Marshal von Moltke* would be sure of readers, 
even if it had no relation to the absorbing question of the 
day. The n^femices to tho military resources of Kuesift in the 
Manshals private correspondence of twenty years ago are not, 
indeed, very miracrt>us, nor do they enter very deeply^ into, tho 
subject; they nevertheleHS servo in a general way to indicate how 
llusbia appeared in 1856 to one of tho most gowpetentof oheerrers, 
and to suggest whub the irnst of living authorities probably 
about her now. We should infer that Count von Moltke’s reB]^t 
for the power of Russia was not incunsidorable, and that ho would 
augur liiiouiably of her ability to accomplish the enterprise on 
which she is at present engaged. At the same time wo 
can hardly doubt that ho thinks she would liave done 
bettor to have remained at peace. Civilization is in his eyes 
the groat want of the country ; ho c^iu only feel assured of 
the great future of which he assorts her to be capable upon condi¬ 
tion of tlio gulf between the upper classes and the hulk of tho 
people being filled up, and the latter thoroughly leavened with 
Wt).sterri ideas. The task, ho thinks, is gigantic; to convert the 
Riussian Church alone into a civilizing agency might well require 
a century. It says much for Count von liloUkc’s superiority^ of 
understanding that probloras of this nature should have occupied 
hirt attention jii preference to tlie professional details by which he 
might liavo been expected to have been engrossed. His observa¬ 
tions on Russian church archiU'cture and other interesting points 
uut.sido of his own prol'es&ion similarly attest the wide range of his 
interests and knowledge. Written on the occasioji of a coronation, 
and addressed to a lady, these lotter.s naturally contain descriptions 
of ceremonial and of the apiiearance of Court personages of com¬ 
paratively slight interest. Their rnal importanco consists less in 
whdt is actually said than in the general impression pioduced upon 
the writer's mind. This wo should, take to he that Russia is a 
great Rower in tlie ra<aking, and that the realization of her ambi¬ 
tion depends upon her ability to penetrate her mosses with 
Western culture without impairing that unity of fooling among 
thorn which constitute.s her peculiar strength. Ho formidable 
would she be in such a case that, according to his view, any pre¬ 
mature exertion of her force such as she is now attempting may 
well prove in tlie long run u benefit to Kurope. It will of course 
h' iviiiouihered that at tho date of tliese letters the relations of 
Rus.sia and Prussia were very cordial. 

The publication of the liicinoirs of the hiU' President von Schonf, 
a statesman intimately connected with Baron von Stein, has called 
forth a lively discus.sion on the merits and chimicter of tho latter. 
Schun’s elforts to disparage him have led to his own character for 
veracity iM'ing impugned by those who have been accustomed to 
regard Stein's fame as a precious national possession. The con¬ 
troversy turns largely on a diary of Schbu's of tho year 1813, 
which certainly seems to betray a quarrelsome and censorious 
spirit. 

Hr. Blocliwitz’s X summary of Turkish history is concise and im¬ 
partial, with no especial literary pretensions, it concludes appro¬ 
priately with a nolo of interrogation, 

Tho recent success of the Hocialisl party in the Berlin elections 
i.s regarded on all sides as one of tho most remarkable signs of the 
times, and as by no mean? a reassuring one. While tho Ultra¬ 
montane party show their readiness to convert a public calamity to 
their own purposes, a Protestant clergyman § comes forward with 
an earne.st and well-intentioned ellort to reconcile capitalists 
and socialists on the basis of a common acceptance of 
what ho regards as the teaching of the New Testament. We axe 
familiar with such endeavour.^ here under the title of “ Obristian 
Sociali.^m,” and it need not he said that their practical efl'ect baa 
been but inconsiderable. Self-interest—often ill understood—has 
always turned tho scale in tho last resort; it is equally difficult to 
convince one party that the New Testament goes so fai', and the 
other that it goes no further. It is to he hoped rather than ex¬ 
pected that the writer may succeed in inspiring some portion ol 
his audieuco with his own love of truth and equity. His sympa¬ 
thies are strongly in favour of the Socialists, whose faiutB he 
regards as principally provoked by the unfeeling egotism whira be 
lightly or wrongly attributes to tho wealthier classes in GernSoy. 
He considers their theories, indeed, as irrefutable from the point 
of view of political economy; tho right way of meeting tliem, 
according to him, is to demonstrate the fallacy of expecting any 
considerable social amelioration to ensue from them, were they 
even carried into effect. The hook is chiefly valuable as an expo¬ 
sition of the real scope of the Socialist movement in Germany by 
one who is neither partisan nor adversary. 

“ Democracy,’* by Julius Schvoros ||, is a somewhat indigestible 
treatise, which may perhaps be best defined os an attempt to base 
politics upon anthropology. The first part illustrates the author's 
method Irom the history of the Athenian liepuhlio. 


* Fddmanchail Graf MoHb^n Brkfe ans Bunlaad. Birlia: Pastel. 
London: Koickmann. 

t Siein, Scharnhont nnd SehSn. Eim $^vU$ekr\ft» Vun Max 
Lehmann. Leipzig: llfrzel. London: WilliomTANorgste. < 

t Du Turkm. Kurxer Abriu ihnr GwAkhU. Von Pr* J. Bloohwitz. 
Berlin: llabel. l.ondon: Nutt. .' 

I Per radikah deuttefu SoehiH*nui and die chHi0ek» Geeethchaji, Von 
RudolfTodt. Wittenberg: Rust. London: Nntr. 

U Pie Demokratie. Von JuUus Scbvsrcs. Bd. r. Bft. z. Leipeiff: 
Puneker & HumbpldL London: Nutt. 
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nicli«dWMri»r,l>y O^.OlMW^VwigiwUy | 
paUidMd wiA 8 ti«w to the BaTrenth FeeUwl of laet year, lB»y, 
oe recommendod to tbo notieo or those leaders whom the 

composer’s visit to tliis country has inspirea with curiosity respect* 
ing him. It is, indeed, very imporfeot in matters of detail, and 
evidently destitute of any authority at first hand. The writer 
admitSi for example, that bp doCa not know whether Herr Wagner 
actaally lore arms In the Dmden inaurrection of 1849 or not. It 
18 also, as inde^ any biography written under such circumstances 
Is sure to he, the work of a thoroughgoing admirer and indi^ 
crlminafo panegyrist. It possesses, uevertheloss, the gr^t merit 
of not being unduly technical, and of setting forth the incidents of 
ymuaicia^a life in diction for the most part perfectly intelligible to 
i£-muBioal readers. Ilorr Wagner's career, it need not be said, has 
IIEd singularly interesting and eventful. Pride and self-assertion 
appear os its mainspring oven in the biographer's partial pages; it 
is not uuamusing to reflect how diflerent its course might have 
been, and how peculiar a type of musical character the world might 
have lost, bad not his inaptitude for the style he origirally 
attempted proscribod to him a, ^/iecfan si ncqueo superos line of 
action. The first volume concludes with the performance of the 
Tannhiiuscr at Vienna in 1859. 

Countess Nostitzf, the widow of the traveller Heifer, who died 
in tlie Kast India Company’s service about 1840, publishes, hy way 
of supplement to his travels, an account of lior own advewtuivs 
since nie death. Tiieso include the fortunes of her deceased hus¬ 
band’s plantation in British Burraah, which had evenlually to be 
^ven up; some pages of Egyptian travel; a I'esidenco at the 
Prussian Court, and in Bunsen's family in Loudon ; ultimately an 
agricultnral experiment in the Banat, thecUiuato of which district 
proved too trying for a resident inured to every kind of hardship 
in the tropics. 

The author of an interesting volume of travel in Pluenicia, Ilerr 
' Prutz whoso attention has always been diivotod rather to the 
modiseval than the cla.s8ical archeology of Syria, publishes u 
valuable memoir on the possessions of thu Teutouic Knights in the 
Holy Land. He investigates the locality of the vaviou-s fiofs and 
lordship.s possessed by the Order, and the amount <»f tlie revenue 
derived from these and other sources of inco)ue. This is 
shown to have boou very con.siderable, and the adiuinistratit)u of 
the Knights appears to have been distinguished by great practical 
ability. 

Wo are much indebted to J. G. Kuhl§ for his int^u'csting mono¬ 
graph on tho exploration of the Slraits of Magellnu, from their 
originnl discovery down to tho pending projects of tho Chilian 
Governiiient for ihoir partial colonization and the erection of light¬ 
houses. Should these bo realized^ the StraiU may possibly 
become a commercial highway, which they have novor been 
hitherto. Uorr Kohl publishes a curious German map, illustrative 
of the notions respecting Araeric^i and the Indies current in tho 
days of Magellan, and of the geographical importance of his dis¬ 
covery. Ho shows how tho ardour of rcsoarch in this quarter 
abated after Magellan, partly from the di.scovcry that tho 
Moluccas were more accesbihle from the Mexican const, and 
partly from tho jealous policy of Spain, which went to tho length 
of denying tho exiatenco of the Stmits altt)gethoir. Drake’s 
enterprise exposed tho deceit; and Spain, finding that llio 
existence of the passage could no longer bo concealed, endeavoured 
to occupy it etlectually by expeditions under .Admiral Sarmiento. 
Sarmiento's attempts at colonization proved nio-st unfortunate; but 
his exploration ot the Straits was e.Yceedingly thorough, and ho 
deserves to bo regarded as their second discoverer. Tho best 
modern authorities are tho Engli.sh navigators Eitzroy and King, 
whoso Vi^jtujc of the Adventurer^' and Beatjle" is tho grand 
irepeitoiY of information respecting the southernmost part of the 
Americau continent. 

Dr. 11 . Magnus 1], a scientific oculist, publishes an ingomous 
little essay, partly founded on llio philological researches of 
Geiger, on the gradual development of the perception of colour 
during tho historical period. The vagueness of Homer’s epithets 
derived from colour has frequently attracted the notice of commen¬ 
tators; and Dr. Magnus, or mther Geiger, ingeniously conmires 
auch apparent eccentricities as his description of Ulysses's lw;k.s us 
“ hyacintbine ” with tho absence of blue as an epithet of hoavon 
from the Vedas, to nro.ve that neither the Greek nor the Indian 
bard could distinguiim blue from black, ll follows, lie considers, 
further refinements in the sense of vision may be expected, 
Offld that the eytis of our posterity may be educated to discern a 
variety 6f tints where ail is uniformity to us. 

Tho third volume of the excellent series of Sw-iss loctures ^ 
delivered at Basel under the auspices of E. Desor and other pro¬ 
fessors includes a wide range 01 subjects, from the siiectroscopic 

* Fgfiynffr'i l^ebenund Wirken. Von G. F. GlaSenapp. Bd. i. 

Gossel: Maurer. Uondon : Kolckmann. 

+ J. W. Ifeisen, Anhnng. Meme Ertehmsae und Ennuerungen 

neek %dt. Von GrOflti Pauline NosUtz. Leipzig: Brockbaus. 

London 1 Kolckmann. 

t Die Bmtttungen des deutschen Ordens im lleitigen Lande, Voa Hana 
PraU. Leipzig^ Brochhaus. [.ondont Kolckmann. 

I tier Enideekungtrewn und Schiff/tthtUn xur EfttgedaiCa 

SwtsMs. Von J. 6. Kohl. Berlini Reiiner. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

I Die Cfse/deABb^ SnlptieMuM d$s Fariensinha. Voft Dr. Hngo 
M^us. Lripslg: Vw. London; Nntt. , 

T Oeffentlisks gehalten in der Schwn*. Bd. 3. Basel! Schwelg- 

httqser. London: WHuams & Norgate. 
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tho music of NTendelssebih / 

lawkibirii cue by Carl Vogt on volcanoes, yj^Solly 

ooiitestiflg the cumnt heli«> in the internal heat of the emk. , 

Hwr Braun-WieBbsden^n* miBpelJames are oorr^tly dewsribed 
by the author oa fouilletotis. They are, indeed, hsusSif pi 
sufocient imnortahee to deserve reprinting. The he^ are studies 
of political characters, especially of personages connected with the 
i^evolutiona^ movement in Baden, such os Karl Mathy and 
Friedrich Ilecker. 

Vilmor’s standard history of German literature t appears im a 
now edition, carofnlly revised by K. Goddeke. and accoinpanied by 
an appendix of notes'and bibliographical particulars whichcontri- 
buto much to remedy the parsimouy of detul conspicuous In the 
original work. Vilmar’s want of sympathy with the modem apirit 
renders his work, with all its merits, an inadequate guide to tlfo 
more recent development of German literature. 

An emiy on the relation of the Norse Niflunga Sage to the 
German Nibeliingcn Lied, by .A, llaazmann t, is airacted to prove 
that the former is derived neither from the Nibidungen Lied aor 
tho Edda, but front the combination of a North German cycle of 
tradition, from which the Edilaic version is mainly deriv^, with 
tho South German traditions which originated tho Nibeluogen. 
This tlieory is supported by a comparison of Icelandic and German 
texts, intended to establish tho derivation of the former from the 
latter. 

Although as yet less known than his contempornij Bjumsoo, 
Henrik losen, tho Norwegian poet, is rapidly obtaining a Euro¬ 
pean repumtion. The translation of his remarkable dramatic 
poem Brand § now before uk is the third that has been made in 
Gorin,any. Jn its general conception Brand bears a considerable 
resembliinco to the lato Mr. DoWl's Balder^ tlic subject laiing in 
each ease the siicrifice of the domestic ailhetions in a visionary 
])iu'suit. IhniKl, however, is a more interesting character than 
Bnldor, in so far as he sacrifices his wife and child in fanciiMl 
ohedicuce to tho will of Heaven, instead of at the prompting of his 
own selfish egotism, Tho piece, luoreuver, is no example of the 
spasmodic school,” but a carefully constructed drama, and the 
diction is entirely exempt from tumidity and extravagance. 

On the other baud, it is singularly detidont in poetical beanty, 
apirt from its uniform nervous energy and dramatic propriety. 
The character of Brand—the preacher of righteousness almost 
bereaved of human attributes by his intense absorption in bis 
mission—is powerful and by no means unnatural; but his 
barbarous and revolting conduct, how'ever logically derived from 
Ilia premisses, excludes liim from our sympathy in a degree fotal to 
dramatic eliect. As a subordinate figure he would have beta most 
telling. The other personages, though merely auxiliary,*10^ well 
drawn; there is considerable ns conura in the decorous bishop 
and the slirewd Philistine magistrate. The translation appears to be 
elegant and spirited. The drama is written thnmghout in oetp- 
syllabic rhyme, end must in the original be a most remarkable 
example of metrical vigour and fioxibility. 

The now part of Carl Engel's edition of the olt} German puppet 
plays [| contains Christopher Wapner end Attlrnscheck and Jdrdt- 
schevk. Tho former is a kind of ajipendix to Dr. FmstnSf 
and might almost pass for a parody upon it, although such was by 
110 rucans the intention of the writer, it is iocomploto, owing to the 
iniperfiKition of tho original ; but, if it adhered to the original 
chap-book, the catastropho would have been tragical. Tho other 
piece is a Transylvanian robber-story. 

The first series «if Sacher-Masoch's Bequest of Oain dealt 
w ith the rolhtiona of tho sexes. The author presented himsell iu 
tlie light of a constructive reformer, destroying in order to rabuild. 
In so doing ho inevitably exposed himself to censure on the gfdund 
of the tendency of his writing^censuro which was ttnreasonable 
in so far as regarded his criticism of mere conventioDalities, but 
well founded as concerned tho coaiseuess of some of his doBcri|>- 
tious and the ropulsiveness of some of his situations. In ms 
second series ho is on less delicate ground, although bis disparago- 
raeut of the institution of property is likely to bring attacks 
upon him from a difi'erent quarter. The general drift of bis 
stories is to represent this institution as a merely traiuptional 
and provisional circumstance in human society. However 
visionary and mischievous such speculations may appear, it is 
to bo homo in mind that Mnsocb, as an Austrian Foie, is 
a representative of tho traditional Slavonic view of the ques¬ 
tion, whose tales possess serioiui interest as illustrations, of 
modes of thought with which we have racontly become acquainted 
through the works of Mr. Wallace and similar writers. In 


• EeitganoMeu-Erzilhfungen : Charafiteristihen uttd KrifiheiL QeafttnmaltC 
FeuilU'tons vun K. Braua-VVieitbadon. a Bde. Braunschweig: Vieweg. 
l.undon : Williams Sc Nori;atc, 

f (rcschichte der dcuttchen, yatinnat-Literatur, Von A. F. C. Vilinar. 
AcKtzntinto verinehrte AulUgc. Marburg: KIwort. London: WiUlams 
& Norgate. 

X Die Nifunwmga vnd das yiMungmlkd. Ein Beitrug svf i^ssAdehte 
derdeuttdien flAdeimge. Von A. llaszinann. HeUbronn: lleonlmnr. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

^ Brand : dramiUisches Gediekt, Von Henrik Ibssn. EUntsch bear- 
l)eri«t von Alfred Freiherm von Wolzogen. Wbnar: Hinstorm London : 
Williams A Norgate. 

U Ihutschs FappenhomlkHen, Herauigegobon von Carl EageL V, Chris-' 
toim VFagnor, Autraecheck und Juratscbeck. Oldenburg: ^holzc. 
Tendon: Williams A:Norgate. 
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Eigentbum. a Bde. Bern: liVobecn. Londoii: Nntt. 





The $ieTtew. 


t% Tl, 


an l^ttt of Ttifttr they are highly^ he eommende^ fbt 

ihelr olear CHacigetic diction and general iniereeft of phft) thoo^h^ 
'we cannot concede to them eitiier the philoeopbic or the artistic 
aignlfioanoe claimed for them by the author in a diaquhution which 
wottld havie come with better grace from his critics. 

J 3 t 0 UB an ITaui* and Verfehlfe Lwbe\ are two pretty 
zi&yeletteay with no very distinctive featarea. 

** litmt'ti Tiery Trial,by Alfred Friedmann is a story in verso 
foondied on the Ftlthrio of the Italian novelist Bandello, and 
appropriately told in the octave stausa The tale is effects ely 
narmtbd, and the st^le is very polished and easy Angioletta/' a 
cycle of ballads in jfleine’s manner, is not equfiUv successful. 

The most important contnbutions to the Wfay number of the 
Mtmdachau ^ are the description of a visit to Argos and M}cona^,n 
few mouths before the coramencement of Dv hchheinann’s escala¬ 
tions, a hitherto unpublished diary of the unfoitunato poet Len?, 
detailing the history of a love affun m which ho was itn])]icated nl 
Straabuig in 1774, and a momoir of the Kussian sociali'^l lialainin, 
interesting as exhibiting the iclution oi the oxtreuio Loft of ilio 
Ilc«eliau school with the rovolutiouists of thiity jtars ago 
North and jSomMUj the new Oeiroan periodical of the daj, 
^pears to aim at a soniewh.at inmo special chiiactcr than tlie 
JxpjtdichhUf and i« certainly loss adapted to the tastes of readers 
of general culture. It is gracid, howoier, bv a Hplcudid puiliait 
of the composer Riehl, alter an ttching, ami coutuins one jtaper 
which Mould have been highly inUrestin^ had not the weij^ht of 
evidence already compelled the wntei to retiact his conclusions. 
This is Oiirtius's oelobrated discoui'jo on Ui Sehlitraanu s dis¬ 
coveries at Mycenw, in which he more than in^^iiiuatecl that the'y 
must be assigned to a mptliimal drilo \ neletfo by Jensni, 
verses by iieibol, and u ciuious paper by (hoig Fbtis on the 
f races of rhyme ib bL^ptian pootiy, may be < numer ited among the 
other altiractions bt the nuinbei. 

The Qennati Jiemov) of the Collecine National Liji of the 
i'cried'51 is based^ on a diHerent pi in, and aim^ .it gi\ in^ a genu il 
summary of public activity in vaiious departim nts It is a nstlnl . 
piblioation for reference, but docs nut aspiio to Iho litciai} 
standard of its competitors. 

* JIaui an Haun Jhme fanulo'nQtinhKhle Von Ldnnind llocfcr 
Ilrdbiea VulksthriTtca Verlajj boiidou Willnnis &'Noij^jU 
f VerfehltB Lttbe Von Hans Hoptm Stuttgart Hillbdgn London 
^utt 

1 Die feverprobe dtr Liebe Angwhtta Von Alfred Friedmann 
Wien Itosner. London ISuit 

§ Deutsehe l{ittul),chau lltrau gig»b«n von lului'. llodtnbirg Jabrg j, 
lilt 8. licilui Vittel 1 ondou Irllbmi 

|l NlM wid Sud J*ine d^ttkihr Movattthr d H< raiisgi bf n ^on 
Vaplyhindau. Bd r. Htt i Bcihn Stilkr Lundun Frilbiur 

^ I^eufBche Revue uber dan qesanimtt nntwmilt heben da Uti] mt irt 
tlerapsgrgcbin von K ritiSLlm. Jahig 1 lift i riulm llubil 
^ondKin Inlbner 


Wi have tecewed a leitei from Me lUv. It T lit nsov, the JSfWO) 
" JBrothet' of St. Katharim f Iloiinialj nhich (oafhms the eon- 
made in our at tide of latf weeL— that the nonspaper 
rt^ie of the fimeral of the laic Maetir weie impctftct 
Mr IIunsoN etatea that ?umteen pa sons frinn the Institu- 
thfif meludiny tvLO liiothet^^ the isutveyotj the Schoolmaster 
and Schoohmstresa^ and a patty of sthoUtts. attended the funeral, 
Of reprtsentxny the Ifospifal, and that he hinmlf offered to tuhe 
part in the funetal senue, but the offer vxis not accepted. 


We bey leave to state that v c dtchm to 1 eturn re)ect€d Cotumum- 
oations ; and to this rule ue can mahe no exception. 
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. ^ THE WAR. 

I^UIE Bassian campaign in Europe is scarcoly begun; J 
JL but Iho elaborate preparations for crossing the Danube'^ 
in overwhelming force bode no good to the Turks^, 

V (^ptore of Ardaban is tlio first success whioh has been 
lyttaiued on the Asiatic side. The, same troops will pro. 

be employed in oomple^g the invcstnieut of Kurs, 

' ^bich is not likely to offer a prolonged roBistaneo. Er^e- 
i^nm/l^hioh is said to be weakly fortified, will then He 
open to the invader, and the Bussiau commander will be 
able to determine at leisuro the coarse of his subsequent 
o^'^rations. The successful attack of the Tnrkisb fleet and 
laild force on Soukoum Kale is no equivalent for the loss of 
Ardaban and the imminent danger of but it pro* 

bably took the Bussians by surprise, and attempt at 
insurrection in their rear may involve trouble and ex¬ 
pense. Yet even if the whole of the Caucusas were in 
possession of an enemy, the Bussians cditld maiiitaia a 
communication with the army in Asia Minor by the 
safo^ though circuitous, vouto of the Caspian. It scorns 
improbable that the inhabitant,s of Western Circassia will 
respond to the invitation of tho Turks, even with the aid of 
arined bodies of^eir countrymen who may be disembarked; 
on thq^coast^'; Tne Russian conquest occupied, many years 
in it9 progress, but it was at last complete. The mouh- 
taincers arc cowed and disarmed; and all their, strongholds 
are in possession of the conqueror. Thosq.w]^jP)$&!iveli 
to the Turkish cause will deceive themselvc^ ^t^y myon 
roUgioim enthusiasm as a serious impediment to tho pllo- 
gress 9I; the invader. It is not indeed necessary to believe 
ofikfial reports of the eager acquiescence of tho population 
in the establishment of Russian administration wherover the 
aenty advan(^; but, on the other hai^id, there is no symptom 
eitljer in Circassia or in Asiatic Turkey of extraordinary 
fanatical extitoment. Regular troops have little to fear 
from a defensive crusade. It may be assumed that the 
religloiib feelings of tho conquered population will bo 
respected especially as the districts which may now be 
occupied will probably be retained as permanent additions 
to the Bussion Empire. 

The declaration of independenoe by Boumania had been 
confldently anticipated. The Gbveriimeqt had concluded 
a 'bailitaiy convention with the invader of Turkey even 
Before war was dedaiud, and all the resources of the 
BdtCipality were placed at the dis^sal of Russia. The 
SSir]^, with the straightforward simplicity wbiclr often 
ma^terizes their proceedings, relieved the Konoflnians 
trouble of finding a pretejLt for a rapture by at 
eating as enemies the avowed alHes of Russia. *Tho 
nian Govei^ent ^oordingly pretended to resent 
fmk, while they pursnod without interruption their 
ate designs. Their Parliament hee vot^ the in- 
lence of a country which cannot at present stir 
r or foot without the nermisaion of a foreign com'* 
*vr. It is not wortii while to ixujuire mto ^0 
Ijustifioation of a policy which admits of easy ex« 
Boumania has no cause of quarrel with 
l^i^ey, r|>r is it even united by the newfangled fiction 
^ ^nqlogical sympathy with the Bnlgamns on tho 
side of the Danube. The feudal connexion with the 
MBS dong as it limted, a kind of formal seen. 
iltV'sgainsii the more formidable dominion which is not 
;i^e|t|bli8hed by Russia; but, nominalmd^pendehee may 
- ‘'“iseem^ttrfictive, and Princes like to gratify the 
tibn witluujthoir reach by assuming the title of 

' . * V-/ ' 

|| ■ \ , -iv, \ ^ i..* , >*„•, , . ;'I , 



King. Prince Milan wiS either follow tho example of his 
neighbour or remain neutral, according to the orders 
whicli bo may receive from the Russian headquarters. It 
is gpt improbable that there may bo an understanding with 
Austria which may keep Servia,. outsidiUhe range of I 
tilities. The recent histoiy of both 
an instructive comment on the plausible th 
barrier of potty States should be ereoiy 1 | 
and Turkey. It is now evident thA Sd 
mania urc merely provinces of ISpsia; 

I'garia, if it is similarly constitillel, u ^ 
depimdoiit. The Greeks, alene among the raqja^x^ll^ 
South-East ‘of Europe, might ^lerbapa make an 
to establish and maintain their independence. 
contradictory statements it is difficult to ascertain whether 
tho Slavonic iuhubitauts of the Turkish provinees feeP 
dislike and dread of their Russian patrons. Thero is no 
doubt that the Greeks are intelligent enoagli to regard' 
with .repugnance a more formidable and severer despotism 
than that which haa been fitfully exercised^ Porte. 

If the Hellenic Government takes part in tli| war», its 
object will be to rescue Epiru.s, Thessaly, |t|d Crgl^ jnither'/, 
fpoin tho Northern invader than from the preset* 
sor. It is true that the motives of a troublesomdj 
will not concern the Turkish Government. 

""'The old saying that law ia reduced to silenc# 
presence of arms might adrantagcbusly be exteB 
Ijiarty orilicism, Tho speeches which are stiU fn 
pfetiio delivered at liboral meetings are olSf ' 
as one-sided. , Mr. Gladstone, indeed, will 1 
charge of dulno.ss when he presides over the < 
of a new Liberal party next week at Birmiug£ 
eloc^ucnce will, as on former occasions, be anits 
enthisiaam, and no restraints of prudence w”’ 
to initeriero with his appeals to popular ay 
should be necessary to sacrifice Church emd I 
memory of the Bulgarian victims, Mr. Qlxusiomi 
shrink from diseslablidhment or fi'om universal^ 

Hia followers, and Liberals who arc wavering botwe^^, , 
former leader and Lord Habtington, are not equally eiMUjipi 
from the risk of becoming irrelevant and tedious, . 
Peace Society may perhaps claim exemption &om the, 
ridicuto 'vvh;ii('>h^a^to to ordinary anti-Turkisb meetinm, 
in unconscious humour of ij^oompte* 

cent appmdf 0^ ttie presept state of affairs* Gmt satis¬ 
faction Was expressed at the supposed addition by 
civilized Sta|^ of the device of arbitratijo^- It w^ 
stated that £ ^BESiDENX of 'the United 
proved which has proydd SO 

ably adt#ltsg^QB to iiis Government. 1^. is ‘Oot ''t 
stood that. Rusiia offered to submit to arbitiniic 
justico' of a dtuso which is maintaineii by ;e 
diffei^iit methods. The Peace Society apparent^ r 
without either disapprobation or rsgretr; ^ cohill 
ment of a straggle wmehmay prove tq; ]f" 
bloody. The only notice of the war ooi 
of resolutions condemning the conduct 1 
tho weaker belligerent. Protests tq * 
check the aggressor may perhaps B 

cnmstances of tho case; ]i»ut the pdidfd _ 

a war of conquest scarcely 

,poaco. ^ f,”' 

The Doke of Abqtlii, and a oont£li«i]ident cf il# f 
who has answered his speech and le^eVi |o 
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the poetii speaks of a text whicli no one can road, illns- 
tratod by a gloss which none win read except himself. The 
nascmbled diplomatists composed an miiiitelligibl© engage- 
iincnt, which was accompanied by one or two contingent 
forms of dofoasanoe; and the Knglish Minist(?t hoped that 
under the cloud of words the threatened war might 
disappear. It is not known whether the reprosenta. 
tives of Russia were then aware of the irrevocable de. 
termination cf their (loverument to begin the war 
for which long preparation had l^een made. When 
Prince Goii'i cHAKorp announced in his Circular that his 
Government was about to execute tho decision of Europe, 
Lord Okki^t not unnaturally expressed the disappointment 
of hiw hopes as well as his repudiation of tho Russian 
assumptions. It is a question of littlo interest whether, ns 
the Duke of AiiCiYLL holds, tho English Government ought 
not to have been misled by documents which, interpreted 
by the light of later events, may perhaps indicate tho roal 
intonti(,)ns of Russia. The issue would be best decided by 
a judge trained in tho old mystery of pleading, after such 
an argument ns was formerly held on special demurrers. 
Tho fictions and deceptions of diplomacy will be forgotten 
by tlio historian of a war which may perhaps chaugo tho 
face of Europ(\ Jt is not edifying to listen to intelligent 
speakers of tho political rank of Lord F. Cavkndisu or SirlJ. 
James as they expatiate for tho twculieth t’ljiu on the 
alleged mistakes Lord DEunv since tho ancient days 
of the Anurass\% Note and tho Berlin Memorandum. 
Mr. Candidly said in tho late dchato that, if Lord 

Geruy had not donfi well, ho was not certain that any 
other Minister would havo done much better. The 
assailaulM of tho Government now contend that Russia 
ought to have been held in check by olUcioua co-operation, 
as a wild elephant in India is fastened between two tame 
ones. ^ With England and Austria on either side, Russia 
would perhaps have crossed tho I)atiub(3 in smaller force ; 
and it is barely possibki that thero might havo been no | 
campaign in Armenia, 'fho hypothetical po.-sibilitics of tho 
past aro but idle subjects of dlscMissiou when not only 
])eaep, b^t national boiiour and safety, may jit any moment 
bo compromised. 

(IEU.MaXY AXI) FRANCE. 

RINCE BISMARCK has como back to Berlin, and bis 
return has fluttered tlio dovecots of iiio Conliuental 
Bourses^ ' At Paris it was immediately taken for graulcd 
that it was the establishment of the Bk BkOiUJIO Alinistry 
that had brought him from his retirement. Whether ho 
really jntends to take any pei-sonal part in affairs for the 
present may be iloubtod wIumi his very urgent need of rt'st 
ifl considered; and there certainly can bo nothing in tho 
mere fact that Marshal AIac.Maiion has tlioughl tit to 
change Ministry to make tho German CiiA^’CKf.r.oii deny 
himself some more days of repose. Whatever may be tho 
COnseqi^'ticcH to tho outside world of tho very remark¬ 
able crisis through wliieb Franco in now passing, they 
cannot show themselves directly. Time may show 
that Germany is really interested in what is going 
on in Franco; but for tho nu)mciit there is nothing 
for Gennany to do. At the sarao time it may be re¬ 
marked that tho w'holc German press, with scarcely an 
exception, regards with apprcln rsion the step which tho 
Marshal has suddenly taken. Tho papers that are opposed 
to tho existing stale of things in (jdrmaiiy denounce the 
Marshal’s proceeding, not because it is wrong, but be¬ 
cause it is inopportune, premature, and rash. Those who 
like tho French Republic and liberal institutions denounce 
what the Marshal has done, because they think it wrong 
and unpnnciplcd. But all Germans consider that the 
French change of jVIiuistry is a serious thing for Germany, 
and they are aware that Prince Bismarck, whether ho stays 
at Varzin or comes to Berlin, cannot fail to think so too. 
He has never been slow to point out to his countrymen tho 
dangers that threaten them, and his views on tho relations 
of German;^ to Franco aro so well known that no one can 
affoot to mlliihdersiand them. And yet it might seem as 
if any fear of danger to Germany from Franco in con- 
secj^nco of the new French Ministry must be very 
chimerical. There aro two things which Germany has 
to fear from a French Ministry—a mtmace of hostili¬ 
ties, and the patrona^o of ‘Dltramontanisra. But the 
n6w 'trench Ministry is as pacific as possible, and it is 
jv Very anxiona to separate itself from tho ©xtremo clerical 


party. Duke Becazbs is to continue his pradeat course of 
absolute neutrality, and assurances have oeen ^giveh to all 
foreign Powers that it is^only the internal policy of France 
that is to he changed, and that its foreign policy will not 
bo in any way altered. No sooner was the Ministry formed 
than, at the instance of General CULDINI, a notice was 
po.stf)d up on tho walls of the Chamber that tho Marshal. 
would firmly repress all Ultramontane demonstrations ; 
and Signor Dhihietis has informed the Italian Parliameut 
that ho is convinced that Italy has nothing to dread from.' 
tho new French Ministry, and that no pressure will bo^ 
brought to boar on Italy in ecclesiastical matters. Even 
Don Carlos has been summarily expelled from France 
at the request of the Spanish Qxivernment, and Bou. 
C\Ri.os rivals the Count of OirAMiiORD as a symbol of logi^ 
timacy and clerical ascendency. And, what is more- 
imj)ortant, there is, as all well-informed Germans,, 
and especially Princo Bismarck, must know, every 
rea.son to suppose that the French Ministry is sin¬ 
cere. It has no wish for war, and is convinced 
that war would bo very unpopular in France and very 
puriloua to Freccdi interests. It also considers itself the- 
champion of lay Conservatism. Only one of its meiabera 
is ojic'iily allied with Iho clovical party ; and, as «'i body, it 
is determined to appeal to tho secular and not to the 
religions motives of thoso who it believes will rally round 
it. All this is true ; but to a rclleoting German it would 
show that tho danger -which Germany dreads is compara¬ 
tively remote, not that it docs not exist. The De Broglie. 
Mini.stry must not, ho would s.'iy, ho looked at merely as 
itself, hut in connexion witli the general state of Franco. 

The friends and enemies of the new Ministry agree at 
least in this, that tho only foundation and reason of its 
existence is the determination that a French Republic, in 
any Bonso whicdi the mo^it moderate Republicans think 
deserving of the name, shall not exist. Franco is not to 
govern itself, but is to he governed. But the go¬ 
vernment of the nation, ns opposed to tho governing of 
ilio nation by itself, is, in tho present etato of 
France, 1 mp('rialisrn and nothing else. Tlio Legitimists 
have no power, or chance, of power, or wi.sli for power. 
Their function is to griimhlo and scorn and wrap them- 
sclvc.s in tlie cloak of their own virtue. As to tho 
Orleani.st."’, they are utterly dead ns a pErty. Tt is almost 
impossiblo to meet a Frenchman who avows iiimself to bo 
an Grleaiiist. Thero are a few members of the Ori.uanm 
finnily, and a few mon of cmiuonce belonging to a past 
generation who aro popularly called OricaTiists; but 
there are no hopes or prospects attached to tho name. 
Bonapartism, on the other iiund, is a veiy living and 
]iowerfiil reality. Tho fixmily of tho Bonaiartes has 
.scarcely aii^tliing to do with Bonapartism in its real 
moaning, except that the party must havo a head, and 
a Court is cssentiaf to it. Imperialism' is essentially 
based on a certain way of looking at lil'ct which ha.s a 
grt‘at hold on Franco. It signifies tho desire of gentlemen 
to keep down snob.'’, the desire of adventurers to push 
themselves, the desiro of thoso -adio havo taste and wealth 
to see refinement and luxury triumphant, tho desiro of tho 
timid to lead a quiet life, tho desire of the busy to raako 
money, and of tho pious to see religion glorified, and tho 
desiro of Frenchmen to hear tho world talk once moro of tho 
power and fame of Franco. The strong influonoo which this 
mode of regarding tho aims of human existence exercises on 
French society can only beapprociated by thoso who, like tho 
Germans, study a country before talking of it, Repub^. 
licaiflhm in Franco rests on tho discordant foundatiqns.jjiCy 
high principle in some, and envy in others, and to.lrnpjb- 
rialisud both clcmoiits are equally obuoxious. High''prin-‘"> 
ciplo is bad style, and the envious are to bo mad© to keep 
their envy to themselves by being trodden under foot. In 
tho conte,st which tho Marshal has now provoked. Impe¬ 
rialism and Republicanism are brought face to face, and 
ono of the two will conquer. The Imperialists hove for 
tho moment posaos.sion of the field. Their representatives 
do not call themselves Imperialists; but that is^ a mere 
question of name, or at most refers to the extre^el^ sub¬ 
ordinate question whether they favour the rc|td^tioa of 
the Prince Imperial op not. But the programme of the 
Government is in all essential points thoroughly Impofial- 
ist* It propo.scs to manage ©lections, to lot Iqpse Imperial¬ 
ist prefects and sub-prefects on the departments, to call the 
clergy to its aid,*' to make all its s4vors^ie3 feej that 
it has the army at its back, to give order instead of liberty, 
and to let polito society and fashionable polhic^s dis- 




tribat© the of ftmbition. Thi© is Imperialism pure 
aad aimpK it makes no diAVronc© wbufcher ov^ing 
receptions are given by a la^ond liis mother, or by a 
most respectable soldier and hiswife. 

If the establishment of the Du BirootiE Ministry is re¬ 
garded as a question of ^'rezioh politics, there ia much to 
be ©aid as to the time and history of its origin. The oouteats 
between the Marshal and his Ministers, botwoon his 
Ministers and the Assembly, between tho Assembly and 
the clerical party, have all to bo taken into account before 
justice is done to those who hope to profit and those wlio 
' 1‘ear to snfTer by what has taken place. But to a German 
the important thing is that Impcrialisin once more reigns, 
a^d must reign, or kiss the dust of utter defeat; and a 
German need not be anything of an alarmist if ho 
thinks that Imperialism in Franco touches German 
interests very closely. French Imperialism has really 
no choice. However it may think it would like 
to bo secular and peaceful, it must have the support 
of tho clergy and tho army, and it must pay tho 
price which tlie clergy and the army ask for their support. 
iiOUis Napoleon was as little of a bigot ^as any man, and, 
at least towards tho end of Lis life, he Jnitcd wnr ; and yet, 
at the bidding of a clerical clique, he clialiengod Frussia, | 
and went helplessly with liis army to 8cLlan. No I 
electioneering inaiKnavrcs could help the Jiiiperialisis to j 
pack a docile Assembly witliout tho active co-operation of ; 
the priests ; and no poked Assembly, hawever tlocilc, could j 
vote in the name of Franco unless tho srui}" was tliore to 
say that its votes must bo obeyed. Bill I lie (’lorgy will | 
certainly not continue to supjiort Impcriali.sm without 
making a bargain, which sooner or later tho InqicrialisLs 
will have to carry out. Tho army cannot simply sit on 
FranCo year after year doing iiotlimg but rojiiossing its 
t'cllow-citizcns. it could nub aud would not plaeo 
itself in this pa-ssive hostility to tho people for 
more than a lime which might be long or short, 
but which must oonio to an cud. All expenonco shows 
that an Imperialist army must be employed. Ilopression 
must bo varii^ by war, or tlio soldier.s will get .so sick of 
repi essioii that they will sot lie tnistivorthy. This may be 
taken as permanently true ; but it is espocinlly true now, 
for bVanco is not as yet at all frightened at the Republic, 
and the general feeling is that the liepnblie has been very 
harshly tieatod. The army \vould Ihcrefovo bo a niero 
engine of repression, and would not be sustained by that 
feeling of union with popular BCiitinient whieh iucontc.s- 
tably sustained it in the early days of the Second Kiupiro. 
It would no doubt obey orders, and w'ould aid in e-sttiblish- 
iug a reign of repression; but the Republicans have now 
little faith in barricades and street conlliets, and the army 
vrould have no work at home. This state of tilings could 
not go on, and tho only vent that could bo given to the 
army would bo a German war. The Ultramoiitanes, having 
■destroyed one of their two groat enemies, tho French 
Republic, -would work very hard to destroy the other—the 
German Empire. They would ho encouraged by success, 
and they might in the chances of things hud some oppor- | 
tunity of weakimiug Germany by divisions, and then ' 
■choosing tho moment for attack. A war with Germany 
would iu all probability not be a great success for France; but 
then it is equally likely that it might not be very disastrous. 
The opinion of tho best military judges appears to be that 
neither Germany nor Franco could now do much to hurt 
the other. Thwe might be bloody battles and hotly con¬ 
tested sieges, but perhaps at tho cud tho game would bo 
nearly a drawn one. But the drawn game might apnear in 
sV-a very different light to the two parties playiug it. To Itn- 
porialist France it would mean the employment of tho army, 
the distraction of tho popular attention, tho gratitude of 
the clergy, tho honour of upholding the name of France, 
tho recovery of u dignified position in the councils of 
Kurope, ^ To Germany it would mean heavy anxiety, tho 
cffuBioii of blood, tho expenditure of treasure, and tlio 
sens© that new dangers would be for ever threatening. 
Perhaps the struggle would do something to consolidate 
the Goldman Empire; but it would also lend to strengthen 
the military caste in the Empire. What the ordinary 
Gennftti wants, above all things, is peace, and peace ia so 
inconsistent with tlie continued triumph of Imjierialism in 
France, that the De BuOqlie Ministry cannot fail to bo to 
some degree connected in his mind With painful Noughts 
of the spiked helmet and tho newest kind of gun, and 
long marcbeS'^nd bloody Bolds. 


WHIG RBFOllks AND AGRAKIAN AGXTATiOJT;:: i 

L ord RUSSELL’S graceful hospitality to a party of' , 
workiug.*uen from Lontlou porhtq>3 expressed A 
natural foejing of complacency in tho Btute of things whioh 
has partially resulted from his own long career. In his 
early prime Ijord John Russeli, had tho good fortune to 
associate his naiuo with an expenment in.the diflhaion of 
political power which was seasonable, and therefore on 
tho whole PuccosHful. At a later period, when his 
popuhiriiy bad declined, ho recurred to tho cause of 
his former triumphs by ondcavonriug to promote a further 
extonsioii of the fmuchisc. The proposal which was do^ 
featqd during his short Administration in 1866 was carried 
with large additions in tho following year; and no agitation 
has since taken placo for an alteration of the borough 
suffrage. Lord Rus^sell has also taken an active part in 
the legislation of tho last generation; and if ho were still 
cugugod ill active political life lie would probably co¬ 
operate with the party of movement. Ho now tells bis ad¬ 
miring vNitors with perfect truth that they havo been liber¬ 
ated from nearly all restrictions of which they could justly 
h.avc complained, and that their future welfare dopendsmoinly 
on tliernselvc.s. It is not the business of a retired states¬ 
man Ihr advanced iu years to. anticipate tho struggles in 
wliicli liis successor.s may bo ongagoiJ. Lord Rub^Ell was 
fortunato in living throiigli a period in which the most 
obvious duty of lcgi.slat()r.s wa.s to rolai or correct existing 
liinitatiims on freedom of action. It i'^i true that some of 
the givatest inca.suves passed liy the Whig Goveromeut of 
Ibrty years ago \ver(3 not exclusively tiegativo or destructive. 
The .aboliliou of West India^slavery, tlio Municipal Reform 
Bdl, aud, above all, the Poor Law Act of 1834, .still remain 
mfumniciits of wise and bcneficcnl. legislation, lii a mooiont 
of unwonted timidity Lord JmiN ltu.ssi:Li. si 1 rank from tho 
opportunity of repi'uliug the Corn-law.s; but ho aided his 
bolder rival in tho enterprise, and immediately afterwards 
ho protited by the consequent disruption of the Conserva¬ 
tive jm-ty. 

While Lord RufSf'.M. was exchanging courtesjes with his 
giie>l.s it Riclmiond, an assemblage of farm-teourers iu 
Sonier.iOtshivo wa.s addressed iu inliauunatury language by 
demagogues who may poj-hap.s share the violoiico and 
cupidity v.’hicli tiny oirovo io excite. Members of Parlia¬ 
ment wiio profess to bo incapable of uuderstanding the 
rea.sons whicii arc urged against houo(diold suffrage in 
countic.s nuglifc not to bo surprisctl if somo apjirchension is 
caused by tiio tpaelicns and organ,s of their clients. Tho 
chairman of tho meeting produced an iastramOTit of 
coi’poral punishment a.s a symbol of tlio treatment which 
i.s supposed to bo iullicted on tho labouring da.sses by iui 
ari.stocratic Govornmout and Parliament. Tho imtnediaio 
object was probably to discourage recruiting for th© army 
as Avell as to prop.agiito general feelings of disaffootion. 
A Nonconformist preacher naturally took occasion to 
carry a resolution for the disestablislnncnt and spoliatiem of 
tho Church of England; but the most stirriug appeal to the 
passions and jirt judicc.s of t ho audieueo proceedou from the 
agitator who baa for some years taken tho principal part in 
tho inovcinent. Air. Aucii informed tho multitude that 
tho Emperor of Russia had done more for his people than 
any King of England. It would, indeed, hardly havo bcou 
possible to abolish a non-existent condition of Bcrfago; 
but tho Ernporor of Russia had, according to Mr. ArcH, 
given the land to tlio peasantry. The iufercnco was 
obvious, that labourers in England might perhaps iu their 
turn divide the laud, if only tlioy could lirat attain to politi¬ 
cal power. Thoughtful politicians havo long foreseen tho 
facility with which agrarhin agitators might work on tho 
ignorancu of tlie rural population. Liitlo is to bo got 
by declaiming to tho artisans of large towns against the 
monopolist owners of land. By a labourer the valao 
of land is better understood, nor is ho likely to in¬ 
quire into tho tontiro wdiich preceded oi* followed the 
emancipation of the serfs iu Russia. It may bO admitted 
that tho mischievous throats and argiimonta of demagogues 
form no sufficient reason, for withholding from any class 
privileges which it may on general grounde b© expedient to 
confer; but one element for consideration when Parlhimout 
discusses tho county franchise will bo tho revolutionary 
designs of some of its advocates. In modurn times political 
questions are almost always complicated with an admixture 
of social and economical projects of change. 

In promotion of hi© ulterior objects, Mr. Arch always 
invites the MJiance of tenant-farmers, who ,with some 
reason regard him as a formidable enemy. Qnquostions ' 
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of wages aod of the conditions of labour, farmers in the 
Eastern conntics and elsewhere have learned to dread the 
interfcrenod of the Labourers’ Union ; but in dealing with 
landowners Mr. Aech thinks it possible that occupiers and 
labourers may bo united by tho tie of a common enmity. It 
is true that msny theorists on tenant-right have advocated 
transfers of property as arbitrary as the proposed subdivision 
of estates into petty freeholds. Mr. Shaw Lepbykb lately 
urged the extension to all classes of English holdings of 
the advantages which wore conferred by exceptional legis¬ 
lation on the occupiers of little farms in Ireland. Less 
extremo politicians constantly devise new methods of re¬ 
striction on freedom of contract between landlord and 
tenant. Tho theory of Protection fortunately became un¬ 
popular thirty or forty years ago, because those who were 
most immediately interested in tho system formed an 
aristocratic minority, Bnt tho doctrine itself is perpetually 
reappearing in unexpected places; and agricnltunil ru- 
formors who would have all private relations superseded 
by legislation arc tho most habitual olfomlers against the 
fundamental principle of political economy. If it is ex¬ 
pedient to prohibit freedom of contract in tho ho[)e 
of conferring a boon on the farmer, it will bo diincult 
to resist Mr. Arch's demands for a more comprehensivo 
agrarian law. The present tendency of popular projiidlco 
is curiously illustrated by a notice pretixed to an aclrnirablo | 
essay by the Duke of Akcycl on tho conimeroial principles 1 
applicable to contracts for tho hire of land. Tho Committee ! 
of tho Cobden Club, while they consent to publish a I 
pamphlet by ono of the ablest and most eminent members | 
of tho Club, think it necessary to disclaim agreement with I 
his doctrines or responsibility for his statements. In other I 
words, freedom of private enterprise in no longer ono of 
the principles which arc associated with tho memory of 
Cobden. 

Tho Duko of AK(JYt-l, at tho beginning of hia treatise 
throws aside with nuM’itcd contempt the arguments wliich 
are deduced from tho existence of nule nyslems of 
tenuro in ])rImitivo or nemi-barbarous states cf noeiety. 
It is almost onongh to deter men of genius such as 
Sir IIenuy Maine from divining and elucidating for- 
otten conditions of society, when the learned rej^ro- 
uction of oxtineb organizations is used ns a reason 
for rejecting subsequent developments and improve¬ 
ments. Tho former occupation of tho earth by raai^todons 
or pterodactyls is not a proof that cows and horses and 
sheep may not he useful animals. During much shorter 
spaces of time, and even within his own memory, tho Duke 
of Avoyll can trace changes of tenure in Scotland which 
havo also “ been tho change from men living in smoke, 
“'squalor, and periodical starvation to men conducting 
“ perhaps tho most prosperous agriculture existing in the 
“ world.” To tho argument founded on tho numerous 
instances in which modern legislation has interfered with 
personal discretion or caprice, tho Duko of Argyll replies 
by a thoroughly sound and accurate distinction. “ During 
“tho last half-century we havo been steadily repealing all 
“ laws which interfered with general liberty for tho purpose 
“ of obtaining any results purely economic—that is to say, 
“ any results connected with tho increase of wealth or tho 
“ success of industry. On tho other hand, wo havo been 
“ interfering more and more where tho purpose has been 
“ to attain moral ends, or to secure results which are 
“ beyond the roach of individual exertion, or even of 
“ voluntary associations.” The entire pamphlet is an 
expatision of an instruciivo speech delivered in tho House 
of Lords on tho Agricultural Holdings Act. Conclusive 
reasons in favour of absolute freedom of contract are per¬ 
haps more convincing when they aro sot forth in fuller 
detail. The most eloquent member of the Honse of Lords 
is also OM of the mo.st forcible and most logical of political 
and eooimfnical writers. Tenant-farmers who might incline 
to sophisms constructed for their supposed benefit may 
profitably study tho demonstration that every legislative 
boon to themselves will have the drawback of a corre¬ 
sponding increase of rout. They will also find that tenants 
are monopolists as well as landlords, if the invidions desig¬ 
nation were properly applicable to either class. 

TEE FRENCH MINISTRY AND THE DISSOLUTION. 

T w probable that Marshal MacMahon and bis enemies 
ar^ alike surprised at tho calmness with which the 
etarEing measures taken last week havo been witnessed in 


France. No doubt this is in part attribuiable to the 
absence of any convenient maohineiy for displaying e3(eito« 
ment. Neither the late Cabinet nor any other has ever 
dreamed of giving free course to public meetings j and, as 
it is difficult to bo excited alone, and dangerous to be ex- 
cited in the streets, the French politician is condemned to 
an enforced calm which must be extremely trying to bis 
temper. On the whole, it is the Marshal and his advisers 
—it is no longer possible to draw any distinction between 
thorn—who havo most to dread from the reception given to 
their policy. A stop which bears so suspicious a resem¬ 
blance to a covp cVetat ought to have some obvious justifi¬ 
cation. If its authors cannot point to ono before 
tho event, they ought at least to bo ablo to point? 
to ono after tho event. Marshal MacMahon is in 
tho position of a captain who has had his ship prema¬ 
turely towed out of harbour, and finds that the wind which 
he counted on has not risen after all. In tho days of the 
Erapim tbeso things were better understood. If the same 
tactics were practised now, tho morning on which the 
Marshal’s letter was delivered to M. Simon would have 
seen all tbo approaches to tho Minister’s official residence 
liued.witb troops. Tho message to tho Chambers would 
have taken the form of an appeal to the people, and tho 
Chambers themselves would have been prorogued without; 
tho deputies being allowed to meet each other again. If 
this had been done Franco might, for the moment, have 
hcliovetl that M. Simon was a more dangerous person than 
anybody had snspct;ted, and that tho eminently bourgeois 
Cabinet which has just retired was really a nest of socialist 
conspinators. As soon as tho troops had gone back to their 
barracks thcdclusion would havo vanished,andM. SiMON’ses- 
sential harmlesaness would once more havo been recognized. 
But the public mind would at least have been started on tho 
right tuck, and the Duko of Broglie might have been 
regarded for a day or two as the deliverer of his country 
from a danger to which ho alono had the key. As it is, 
everything goes on as though it wero August, and tho 
Session had come to an end in the u-sual way. TIkj Duko 
of Broglie lias perhaps almost forgotten how ho regained 

f lower, and has succeeded in persuading himself that ho 
lolds office as tho natural chkd' of a rijactiouary majority. 
At all ovonta, ho has neither done nor said anything in ex¬ 
planation of tho Marshal’s policy in taking tho moafc 
unpopular man in France for his Prime Minister. 

Tho longer the invention of such an explanation i» 
delayed, the harder it will bo to invent it. If tho 
timid conspirators who arranged what tho Marshal wna 
to do, or wero prepared to take advantage of it when done, 
liad been thoroughly np to their work, they would 
have had a decree of dissolution ready, and presented it to 
tho Senate at the moment of M. Simon’s dismissal. The 
Right usually commands a majority in tho Upper House, 
and tho wavering members who occasionally vote with tho 
Left would hardly havo found the necessary boldness at 
sneh short notice. It is by no means so certain that a 
majority for a dissolution will bo forthcoming when tho 
Chambers reopen. To vote it then will he to associate 
tbcnisclves with i,ho Marshal in cold blood; and this is 
mst tho operation which puts a man’s courage to the test. 
If tho Marshal wins, everything will go well. But, sup¬ 
posing ho does not win, supposing that the decision of the 
counti^ is adverse, that a majority of the deputies returned 
belong to the Left, that the Marshal, not choosing to govern 
in utter defiance of the Constitution, resigns his office, and 
that M. Thiers or M. Gb^vt is elected President in his 
room—in what a very unpleasant position tho Senators 
who have voted for a dissolution will find themseJves. A' 
senatorship may not seem much to tho outsido public, bnt 
it may moan a* great deal to the particular Senator. It 
may be all the distinction be has, or is likely to have, and 
tho prospect of losing it is natarally not a pleasing one. 
Yet if he votes for dissolution, and the new Chamber comes 
bock as Radical as the old, nothing bat a coup £etai can 
save him from permanent retirement at the end of his 
term. His name will be in the black book of the Left, and 
his vote in 1877 will certainly be brouaht up against hiin< 
at the next election. The waverer who has voted for a 
dissolution which was meant to confirm Marshal Mac* 
Mahon’s tenure of power, but which has, in fact, brought 
his tenuro of power to an untimely end, will have but a poor 
chance of seeing Versailles again as a Senator, The Eight 
will not care for him.booaa8e he is a waverer. T^he Left 
will hate him because he wavered in the wrong direction 
at a critical moment. The half-dozen Senators wi^ whom 
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it really te$iiS ^ eay whefclier there ehall a diasolation or 
not ym be ke^y alive to those ^reatomhg oontingencios, 
and it may easily happen that when they come to choose 
they may think it sawr to cast in their lot with tho Lyft, 
To vote against a dtesolntion will not pledge thorn very 
seriously for the futnpo. It may only mean that they feel 
a mild preferenoe for constitutional methods, or a mild 
dislilm of the composition of the new Cabinet. This latter 
feeling is probably shared by a good many professed sup¬ 
porters of the new Cabinet, so that no unpopularity is 
fl^^likely to bo earned by avowing it. If, after all, their 
calculations prove mistaken, and the Marshal does do 
something desperate, it will not bo too Into to go over to 
hirii. A Government which has successfully overthrown 
the Constitution will naturally lie inclined to favour suc^h 
• constitutionalists as go over to its side; so that, on the 
whole, to vote against a dissolution may seem the best 
attainable method of hunting with tho hounds and running 
with the hare. 

If tho Senate does reject a dissolution, the prospects 
of the new Cabinet will certainly bo altered for tho worse. 
It is not likely that the dissolution itself will bo very lopg 
delayed^ for tho situation in tho existing Chamber must 
very soon become intolerable, and it would not do fur the 
Left to lay itself open to tho suspicion of shrinking from 
an appeal to tho country. The lii'st aim of each party will 
naturally bo to count tho dissolution to iU own 
score. Tho Cabinet will propose it. as the appropriate 
means of enabling tbe country to condemn the Uudiciil 
violence of tho late Ministry. Tho Left will oppose 
it in the hope of proving to tho country that even 
tho Senate—the reactionary Senate—cannot bring itself 
to believe that JPranco was in any danger, or that there 
was any need of stirring up this extraordinary commotion 
because M. Simon did not always know bis own mind. 
But, as soon as tbe motion for a di.sfiolution has been cloi 
fcated, tho Left will be eager, or, if not eager, they will at 
all. events wish to appear eager, to give tho country an 
opportunity of condemning the Duke of Buoolim’s in- 
trignes. When next the Covernment are defeated in the 
Chamber of Deputies they will he told that, if they like to 
dissolve now, tho Left will raise no objeetkn ; and, as a 
nominally constitutional Cabinet cannot go on for ever in 
a minority, they will have to accept the pormissiori. But 
to dissolve in this way will be much less satisfactory for 
tho Government than to dissolve at their own instance. 
They will have shown tho Seimto to bo against thorn, 
instead of with them, and a Consorvativo Government 
which cannot count on tho support of its Second 
Chamber is in a bad way to begin with. More 
than this, tbe Left will bo appealing to tho country 
against them, instead of their appealing to the country 
against the Left; and this is not a state of things that can 
bring any good to the Ministry. Marshal MacMahon’.s 
Message has implied that tho electors arc not really repie- 
sontod by tho present deputies, and it will have an 
awkward look if the challenge to put this theory to the 
test oomoa virtually from the deputies who are said not to 
represent the electors.. All these- considerations make it 
probable that, by the time the general election really 
comes, it will have sunk very nearly to tho common¬ 
place level of an ordinary contest in which tho 
countiy is asked to choose between a popular Op¬ 
position and an unpopular Ministry. Of course many 
things may happen in the meantime to upset this calcula- 
tion. The Government aro doubtless hoping that tho Left 
Vill or do somothing violent enough to give thorn an 
excuse for applying measures of strong repression. As 
yet, however, even the most extreme section of the Left 
shows no of allowing itself to he drawn on in tbi.s 

fashion, resolution adopted on Tuesday by tho 

Irreooncilahles is characterized by unusual prudence. 
When extreme Radicals take to impressing on their fob 
lowers that calm energy and vigilance aro above all things 
requisite ; that prudence consists in observing the law and 
in using for the defence of public liberties all tho weapons 
allowed by the law; that circumstances impose on Republi¬ 
cans of every shade the duty of union, and that the Ex¬ 
treme Left will concert i^th the other Republican groups 
as to everything whidi k of common mter^t, M. hb 
Fouetou must feel with ^ntal re^et that there is little 
present chance of his havi^ a barricade to storm or an in- 
surrMon to put down. % long ^ the Left maintain this 
strictly Farlijunenttdy and constitutional attitude, they 


place the Government in a difficulty which contini^lilly 
threatona to become ridiculous. Saviour<* of society wo 
never less imposing than when they cauuot ISnd anything 
from which society wishes to bo saved. 


SERVIAN AND ROUMANIAN JEWS. 

rilHERE bus been a natuiml dc.siro on tho part of thoRo 
Jl. who look with Jittlo sympathy on the cause of tho 
Christian subjects of the Porto to prove that, when those 
Christians got tho cliance, they show themselves to bo quite 
a.s bad a.s their mastei’S. If they have been harshly treated, 
they are quite capable of treating others with equal harsh- 
nc.ss. If tho Bulgariau has been tho victim of the Turk, 
the Jew has been tho victim of tho Servian and Houma* 
iiiim. All the papers in the possession of tho Foreign 
Oflicc bearing on tho treatment of the Jews in the two 
Cliristian deputidoncios of Turkey during tho last ten years 
have acjcortlingly been asked for and published. The result 
has amply justified the expectations of those who hoped 
iliat t))c Christians would be placed in as odious a light 
as possible. The story of tho treatment of the Jews in 
kServia aTid Rounmnia is precisely tho story over again of 
tho treatment of tlio Rayahs by tho Porte. If there is 
any dilFeronce, tho trontment of tho Jews has been worse 
tlian tla^ treatmont of the Rayahs. Tliore has, of course, 
beem nothing likf3 tlio uiassacre of Batak, as tho Jews never 
gUA'c the slightest [)rotext for imputing to them projects of 
insurrection. But tliero is no evidence of such daily 
tyn nny, such lanatie^vl hatred, such deep-seated longing 
to do something cruel on tho part of the Turks towards 
tho Rayahs, us is revealed in the -pages of tho Blue-book 
which tell how the Servians and Roumanian.q have treated 
tho Jews. Otlierwiso the two stories aro curiously alike. 
There are s:ul incidents in abundance in tho Blue-book 
to jiarallcl tlio records of Turkish oppression. We read 
of Jews drowned in the Diuiubo, of houses pillaged, girls 
violated, women beaten, trembling wretches paying all their 
little cash in bribes to officials for a respite, and then, 
when all was gone, lui-iicd adrift to starve. The numbers 
injured were not in any ease very great, bccanso the Jews 
in Ron mania are few ; but the spirit which prompted tho 
crueltie.s w.as as fierce and as bad as if thousands had been 
.‘slaughtered. Nor i.s tho parallel apparent only in tho list 
of injuries. Wo have all tho accessories so familiar in the 
Turkish story. We have tho enlightened Minister who deeply 
regrets everytlilng, and the audacious Minister who simply 
denies everything. One of tho latlor kind is cspeciaily 
remarkable, as lie boldly declared, not only that tho Jews 
ill Ronmania had nothing to complain of, but that they were 
actually much better off than tho mass of tho Christian pojm* 
lation. Then wo have mock trials, tortured witnesses, rejoo- 
lion of Jewi.sh evidence; and tho Roumanians have eclipsed 
the Turks in one way—for to all the other farces of mal¬ 
administration they have added that of trial by jury, no Jew 
being allowed to be a juror. Further, we have tjSio indignatlt 
consul who really inquires, and the amiable consol who takes 
the ver.sion which a courteous official chooses to give bim,^ 
and complacontly sends it homo to the Foreign Office. W© 
have tho consul who reports that none of the alleged 
atrocities aro known to his respected colleagues, not ©von 
to the Austrian consul, who naturally knows tho country 
by heart, and then the subsequent admission that the 
writer is afraid that the tale of horror is true. Wo have 
tho Government sometimes stirred up by riots to make an 
attempt at restoring order, sometimes relapsing into utter 
apathy, or issuing a new decree against tho Jews to please 
its .supporters. Wo have tho press of tho capital howling 
against the sufferers, and proclaiming that the dignHy 
tim country demands above all things that it must % left 
to do as it plfja.so3 with its own inhabitants. In short, we 
are in full Bulgaria; and those who take comfort in dis¬ 
covering i liat Christians can bo as bad ns people of any 
other niligion may derive a poignant pleasui’o from every 
page of tho Blue-book. ^ 

In one point, however, there is a difference in the two 
stories. For ten long years, and during almost oyeiy 
month of those years, England has been pressing Roumahia 
and Servia to do justice and give redress to tho J6w$. 
There has been none of the supinenoss here of which 
English Governments have been accused as regards 
Turkey. Lord Stanley, Lord Olareiipon, Lord Granville, 
and then, again, Lord Derby, every Foreign Minister of 
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ovevj GovernmMit, iakrs ap Iborniiso witli the oamo eager¬ 
ness and decision. This time, fortuiiaUily, there was no 
donbt as to the right to remonsi rate, for t.lic Powers which 
had secured the virtual iadeijondciico of tbo persecuting 
States had siipalateii for tlie equal treatment of iu(ui of all 
creeds. Nor di<l the English Government content itself 
with acting alone. It was continually appealing to Prance, 
to Germany, to Italy, to Austria, and to Iviissin to act 
with it. On one oeeasion it girded itself up to try 
the last weapon of (liidomuey, and proposed that the 
torriblo engine of a ioiut lemoustranco should bo called 
into play. The history of what tluni took place is most 
curious. Nor, if the sadness of the story a.s regards the Jews 
is loft out of sight, could anything bo more comical. Tho 
parts which England and Jtnssia have lately played were 
prcciBcly inverted. England proposed a sort of Jlorliii 
Memorandum, and Rugsia baflled her. Eraiice and Italy 
wore willing to join ; Germany and Austria wore non un¬ 
willing; but Tlussia stoutly rofused. Ib'ineo GnKrcil.vKOFi' 
pointed out that the 8t(q» proposed would bo an iiiter- 
lerence with a Power tho indepondtuu’o of which was 
precious to nil. Ho haled persecution, but thought the 
iiouinnnian.s must be left to mend their own wa^s. Any¬ 
thing like compulsion from foreigners would i.ilcon tlin 
authority of tho sovereign, ex.isperate the natives, end 
render the condition of the sntJertir.s worse- iliau ever. 
Then other Powers begaJi to see tliing.s mo)-o IVoin a !iii';si:in 
point of view tliJiu they had done. An.-blria hesitnted, Ger¬ 
many drew back. Tui’key, which in its (juality ofSinaTuiii 
had been uise appealed to, declared that it could not any 
practical remcily except tlio siqtpre^siou of trial by jury, 
and the itoumaiuan Ministry adroilly fiskod Loi'd (fiiwvu.r.K 
whether this concession wouLl suit tho views of lMigIa.n(I ; 
to which Lord Gk\NV1L1u>: rc[jli('d, like a, bold fb'ifoii, that 
nothing couhl be propo.sod wdiich be shonlvl (ll^lll;(' inert'. 
He mildly suggested that Jews siionldsit on pii-ies ; but tlic 
Rouraanians .said this wnis (piit(' out of the question, and so 
tho matter drop|U’d. Diplomacy did nothing N\batever for 
the Jews, except that it mitigated for a tiin-! > no enifdoy- 
raonl of persecution on a large scale and by opun rlols. 
Eoar of scandal impelled the (unerninont to .some sort of 
activity. Rut this is tliu very most that can bo said, ami 
nt last the Jews informed the Coiisuls.( Iciural that tiicy 
thought tlioy should bo betic'i* oil' if foreign Goseniiueu!.-; 
did not ill ter fere on their behalf. They had indeed one 
most singular champion. Tho United States liatl thought 
lit to mark their zeal in the cause of hnmaniiy by appoint¬ 
ing aa thoir Consul at Bucharest an Amej-iean Jew, and 
this Jew was a Jew of ti very famous k'ind. lie eliiirnod a 
sort of supremo mission to drag all the grievance.^ of the 
Jews to light, to listen to every tale any Jew w'ould tell him, 
to thunder his wrath at the Government, and to wage a 
war with Roumanians in general. Tho cousoquonee was that, 
as tho English Vice-Consul wrote to .Lord Gu\\\ 11.1.1:, 
M. l?EixoTl(» now goes about armed with a bowu'-kiufe 
** and a revolver, aud tbreatoiw to use them on tlu! very 
“ lirst oceasioii.” Si vis ^nicem para bdluni appear.s to 
liavo been tho motto of this remarkable diploiaatisL 

So far as tho Roumaniaua and Servians conde.scend lo 
OXCUBO themselves, their excuse is that it i.s ri-idly quite 
impossible nob to hate tho Jews. They are so iumvdihly 
filthy and misty, they nourish such hui-rible di.soiisc.s in 
their disgusting dwellinge, they are either so ricli through 
their vilo commercial arts that honest Chri.^tian tiadori 
must loatho them, or they are so wn-tchcdly poor Unit it is 
distressing to think they should be alive. Tho pre- 
, cautions taken against these ohjcelionalde creaLure.s are tho 
following :—They arc not allowed to liold hou.ses or land, 
they are not allowed to live in the country, llicy are 
not aljpwod to sell spirits. No foreign Jc'v.s aro 
permitted to como into the country, unlc.ss tliey can 
distinctly prove tliat they arc so well otl“ that it would bo 
quite monstrous to turn ihcra away. No Roumanian pre¬ 
tends that Sir Mosks Montefioke or Baron Ho’fn.sciiiLi) ouglit 
to bo turned back at tho frontier, although there are 
Roumanians >vho aesert that tho authorities would be quite 
justified in sending away» Jews even of this class, if 
tbey^thonght fit. At one time the bright idea struck tho 
Roumanians that something more might be done tlian liad 
ever been done before. What if the Jews were turned 
bag and baggage out of Reumania? This would solve 
©very diflieulty. Tho groat question was whore to send 
* them. Tho experiment did not seem very promising if 
tried Austria or Russia; but there was no knowing 
what the Turks woulA stand, and so it was decided to try 


Turkey. But even Turkey was to bo tre^d with 
respoeb, and fhereforo tbp batch of Jews selected as 
jiioiuiers of their nation wore not landed on the 
Turkish mainland, but on an island oomposed «x- 
fsfcsively of mud, not far from tbo Turkish shore.. 
There tho Jews were loft to taka thoir chance, 
niul when tliey were discovered by tho Turks they were 
simply taken back to the Ifoumanian shore. The Tntks 
liad enough bag and baggage of their own, and did not 
want any addition. To avoid ooinpUcaliona with the 
Itaunninian mob which was watching the proceeding, tho / 
'rurks did not go quite up to tho opposite shore, hut 
Mlntionod themselves near it, and made tho Jews leap into 
the wator. Thvo were drowned, although the rest gotblT 
with their lives ; so that at least tho Roumanians had not 
had all their trouble for nothing, but succeeded in reducing 
the number of Roumanian Jews by two; and even a couplo 
of .k’W.s in tljo country seemed something to be thankful 
for. But tlio Jews aio tho moat tenacious people in tbo 
w}u)lo woild, and not oven pcrsceuiiou can keep them 
v/holly down. "I’hey are not allowed to sell spirits, but they 
do sell them. They somehow manage to keep possession 
of flieir b(‘l»A'(.'d stores, where they retail alcohol, blended, 
as it i.s popularly .said, with vitriol. Mr. Vivian, who until 
riicontly wa.s tho Englinh Coiisul-Goneral at Bucharest, was 
so .struck with this curious fact tliafc he made a tour 
of jic'i'sonul invi'stigtitioii to inquire into its causes, 
'I’ho cunclnsion t<i winch ho camo was that tho .lews kept 
tlu'spirit.slums for tiie hiniplc reason that tho Christians 
V cic loo htupid lo uiidor.stand how to keep them. Tho 
Jcw.s l):ivo 1 hat inIjoiTi siiporiority over their pevsccutor.s 
wiiich ids them to keep a very low publie house—a flight 
of genius too high for the noblo Koamauian with his 
gnaiiinfet (1 ind(;peiiileiico ami liis enlightcuud religion. 
T'lie Jews me no doubt very dirty and very disagreeable, 
but tiicy arc clcxcivr tlniu the itouinaiuaus and tho 
S.Tvi.'ins and f.ir riioixi industrious. This is the simple 
S' ctvt of their hullcriug.s. Tliey are hated just a.s a lout of 
a buy whooc uai.slcunh is imicared with grease, who 
:d no game; and juiiis in no convor.sal.ioii, but who gets to 
I he l(q) of Ind da.'.s, is hated .school. Tho Roumanians and 
Servians at once dc.spi.-^e and fear tho Jews, They can 
ncii her do with them nor wltliout them. There are thus 
lulls iuid cri.sos in the per.seeulion. Loathsome as the Jews 
may hf', yet men whohavo a natural ihiiast for a mixturo 
of .spirits and vitriol would rather have it from u JowBtoro 
than not hiL\e it at all. The Jew lives on satlhranco. Sud- 
di'nly some one is more vexed witli his prosperity than 
ehej red by his liquor, and the Jew is denounced, sold up, 
and ruined. Then ho or some other Jew begins again, and 
su the life of Jews in Rouuiauia ['as.ses away—one of tho 
saddest and ino.st forlorn lives, as it would seem, lived by 
any of ilie cliildreii of men. 


Till;: tSlJlL'liUlUJLiUW’ LUUli-tlUT. 

A t a time like tho pi'esenb, w’heii the industrial prospects 
of tho count ry uro so gloomy, and there is so much 
iincei'Laiiity and auxlety a.s to tho future, such an event as 
the loek-out of tho shipbuilders tm tho Clyde is a most 
uiiL'ovtuuato aggravation of tho general distress. This dia- 
])frsioii of labour began to bo partially caiTicd out on 
►Salunlny hist, witli the effect of throwing 10,000 men at 
once out of employment; and, if a settlement is not imme- 
iliatoly come to, the total number will probably amount to , 
lV(ua -'5,000 to 30,000, involving a loss of not less 
50,000/. weekly m wages, to say nothing of tho consequenb 
Jiai’d.'^liips inflicted on the families of tho workmen and 
on the shopkeepers of tho district. Nor is even this the 
limit of the impending evil; for, apart from tho waste of 
rc.'.ourcc.i in the meantime, tho complete stoppage of tho 
shipbuilding business may drive tho trade away from the 
river, whicli, it will bo remembered, was the result of a 
similar strike semo years ago on the Thamos. Under 
such cireumstauces, the lock-out is obviously a calamity of 
the first inagnitnde, as bad in its way as a famine or an 
epidemic. 'JTie Trade-Unionists, of course, are raising an 
outcry against what they consider a iymnnioal outrage on 
their supposed liberty to annoy and paralyse their employers 
without being exposed to reprisals; but in cases oflhia 
kind the question always is, who, in the main, are to blame ? 
For the lock-out in itself tho employers immediately 
rcHponsiblo; but it is only foir to assume that they have 
not taken so gmve a step without careful consideration; 

iir * ■ ‘ 
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imd ilier ato ftlao entitled to plead that it is an act of self, 
defence into which they havo been forced by iha conduct 1 
of their men. Soma time ago there was a general comilf 
bination of the sbipwrightB, riveters, and other classes of 
aldbbuilding oporatives on tho Clyde—whose working 
honra are only tifty-one a week, while on the Tyne and in 
most English porta they aro fifty-fejur—for the purpose of 
demandingan incroaaoof wages which, in oneway or another, 
would have amounted, it is said, to nearly tiflccii per cunt, 
on tho current rate. Tho trade wa.s then in a (lep^('S‘^ed 
condition, with no likelihood of early irnprovernent; and 
most people will think that the agitation occurred ut a 
singularly inopportune moment. Tins was, at any rate, 
tho view which tho employers took, and they at onco gave 
notice that they were resolved to resist such demands to 
the utmost, as it svua quite out of tlieir power, in tho then 
state of the markets, to agree to thorn except at a dead 
loss* Thereupon tho ironworking section of lIio opora¬ 
tives quietly went on with tlicir wm’k on tlio cxibting 
terms; but tho shiiiwrights, after asking to ho allowed to 
oxamino the books of tho firms with which they weio corf- 
nccted in order to ascertain their piccihO tlnaneial condi¬ 
tion, wJiioh was of coinsc refused, stiuck in ;i body. 
Although, however, the strike m it‘;cir was con tint’d to the 
GIa'*gow shipwrights, it W'as evident that all sections of Iho 
trade, though continuing to work, wlic piacticuJi} siip- 
poiting it. 

The operatives of Iho Clyde yards, in ficl, ‘ulopted the 
tactics whicdi had formerly been tried, not witli -nicccss, ' 
by th«‘ Welsh minors—that is, to atladv the piopiulors in 
detail by sliikes in pnrticTil.u* ca cs, wlidc tlio luaal body , 
of men drew their v/'agc.s ns usual and a>sisicd those on j 
I'triko, whom ilicy recognized sis 1i^»luing tin it* battle. Tho ' 
rmplo}(.i\s naturally objected to Ijo de.ilfc witli an this jilice- [ 
lueal fashionj sind felt the necessity of eonibniip lor joint 
lirutectioii. The prestnb lock-out no in>ubt aiiccls in its 
operation a largo body of men lio are willin'; fort he pi ( nt 
to work on the m.isters’ tcun‘<,aind who conijikan ih.it they 
sue very unf.iirly trciitcd in bsivuig to si.ilcr A\i*li tlic ^ 
strikers. It docs not icqiiirc muck lefh ction. howcw r, t<i 
St o licit, however grievous a lock-ont nwy be in some of its 1 
< Ih'Cts, it is prsietieaDy brought about by tho men flu m- j 
'I Ives, and that tlicy liave it in tlieir ]iov\er to s.i\c them- ^ 

‘ Ivcsfromit. Thcgiound on Avhick the employers pi’oless ' 
to have aeted is that tho sUipiMighti’ striko Avas only tho 
htgininng of a combineil moveiiunt agaiii'-t themselves, 
uiid th.at it was necessary to put a .stop to the''n const,intly ' 
.eenrriug agilatious for advanced Avages, avIucIi ]dac((l 
i*osi ngaimst Avliorn they avcvo diiecled in a very di.s- 
. dAantcigcous position, both from the uiiceiiainty which ' 
Avna thus inquiitod to the fullilment of contracis and I 
the increasing e.vpcnso of their arrangements Avilh their 
hands. Heiico Hay delcrmim*d to nuiko a .stand nt 1 
<»ncc, and the lock-out \va.s iipplu d not merely to tho I 
(lli«govv shipwright!^, but to the AAholc body of Avorkmen ' 
migu'gcd in tho dilfereiit branchc.s of sliipbuilding along 
tlie Clyde. This Avns coiHainly a very .sAvi^eping mc.'iauro, 
and its comsecpienccs aro for the time deplorable ; but it is 
jiossiblo that it is only by a decisive proceeding of this kind 
tiiat tho difficulties oul of which these strikes and lock-outs 
arise can be met. In otlier w'orda, lock-outs aro tho direct 
and unavoidable results of strikes. 

This system of warfare, barbarous as it may scorn, is 
infortunatoly now an old story; and, though it niiglib no 
dOnbt be conducted with greater moderation and reason- 
abicness on botli sides, there is at pre.'^ent no ajiparent 
probability of a more satisfactory sub.stiiuto being dis- 
coveitid. It is natural and inevitablo that there bhould 
always bo a certain clement of confiict in tho relations 
between the oraploycra and tho employed. Each side 
has a ^lerfect right to make its own terms, and in all 
branches of industry there is tho same struggle. Among 
most classes of the community, however, people have tho 
good sense to take what they can get, oven though not 
satisfied with it, or else to seek some other employment. 
Strikes aro never heard of among clerks or shopmen. It 
is the lal^uring class alone who imagine that they have 
a right to settle their wages for themselves, or else 
to fcavb off work altogether; and there cannot be a 
more short-sightod and foolish idea. It is no donbt 
in a eertain degree a loss to an employer •who has oostly 
m^obinery to usd to have it broa^ht to a stand^still 
for want of labour; but his capital remains^ and he 
' can invest it^ in oth^r ways. As a mlOi a mechanic 
has only his labour capita ; and if he puts his hands 


in his poekots and refuses to work, ho loses it altogether 
while ho maintains this attitude. It is often said, and 
in theory it is true, that co-operation is the proper resource 
for workmen who quarrel with their employers; but tiie 
esporience of this system shows iliat in carrying it oat 
brains and businos.s capacity aro at least as indisponsahlo 
as physical power, and aro entitled to adequate remunera¬ 
tion ; and thus the old dilficulty continually arises. 

Of CQurso this i.9 all very stale and threadbare talk, 
and is familiar to every one, bat it is not the less trne; 
and, though tliere are unquestionably not a few employers 
Avlio are too bard and grasping, just as there aro labourers 
who aro too greedy in their own way, it is on the side 
of tho men tliat the most conspicnou.s ignorance and 
blund<‘riiig are ii.sually dispLiyed. The leading principles 
on which tho Trade-Unions usually act are essentially 
false and mischievon*’, whatever may bo their effect in 
jiarticuliir cases. When tho markets are good and steady, 
It is natural that Avoiking men should expect to have 
their shaio of this profitable state of things; and, under 
such circiimbt.ances, they aro generally able to get it. But, 
on ilto other hand, there aro bad times when tho em¬ 
ployers aro pinched, and Avhen tho men also must expect 
to be not .so well off. The idc.i that Avages are always to bo 
ki'pt up to a certain jioint oreven to advance, irres[:»cctivejy 
of tlui gciicial condition of the trade and tho Avayiu which 
tho AAoikmtii do their A\ork, is a pure delusion ; yet this is 
practic.illy Avhat tho 'rradc-Uiiions have been tr) ing to carry 
out. The gif,it aim of Iheio organizationa is by aitificial 
and arbitrary rulivs to nmltipiy us fur as possible tho 
number of jieoplc an ho arc engaged on any piece of 
woik, to equalize tho pay Avilhuut regard Lo relative 
skill or honest industry, to shorten hours, to check 
•production, and at nil hazards to raise w'agca. Accord¬ 
ing to a calculation Avhich has lately boon made, the 
number of mtn (.ni])lojcd in the coal-mines increased 
bLtAvcon iSoi and 1875 by iio pLV cent., while the output* 
only increased by 5 f per cent., tho cause being that it* 
has been systematically kept doAvu by the miners, who how 
luni out JI ii iy, on an average, only 2 \i} tons per man as com¬ 
pared witJi 305 tons 111 foi luer }riii.s, thus reducing the value 
of i. I eh inau’.s sirvico. Thtie has also been a steady 
elToj t to shorten hours of av 01k, and to put down piece- 
AAoik, as ullbicling a fair e.stiinatc of a A\(U'kman'H value to 
his employer. Tii the jircscnt ui.^tanco ot tho (Jlydo ship- 
buihlLis, the Kit Jtnni', tlio organ of tlio Trado- 

Uuiouists, < haigcH the eniploAcis with trying “ to biingou 
“ a. geiieial liglit tor the pinjioso of winnuig back long 
“ liours and tho lowest pos .iblo Avages,” and a.-^serts that 
“ tho men cannot ]K’rn\anently accept conditions of work 
“and life that tluy have been turned into during a deep 
“ dcprcbsioiv of tr.ide, and theroforo defeat iioav only 
“makes futuro wiivkiio nccosoury and certain.” Tho 
answer to thi.s is obviously that wages must corre¬ 
spond to tbo Uuetuiition of iiiaikcts, and that, while the 
markets are depressed, working-men must be content with 
lc.s.s than ill prosperous tunes, on account of the diiuiuished 
demand for tlieir labour aiul its ieduced money value. In 
tho same paper wo find illustrationM of this unreason¬ 
able temper in other trades. “ The miners of Lancashire 
“ and Chosliiro,” wo leain, “have resolved lo oppose the 
“ action of tho masters in tho threatened reduction of ten 
“ per cent, in wages,” and to “ support the lucu on strike 
“ to tho be.st of their ability.” The nub and bolt iuakca’5 oI 
iho Midland countie.s also claim to retain the wages, of 
good years in tlio present days of uttti' depression; and the 
Urom.sgrovo noilmakers ai'O equally blind to the cirenm- 
.stauees of tho day, and- have “ unauimously resolved ^ot 
“ to take out tho iron at a reduction,” and “ processions 
“ of iiJiilers parade the town, binging hymns and Iqudly 
“ cheering, as if the battle wore already over.” lu a 
report to llio Ivonfouuders Society the Secretary says:— 
“Wo aro sorry to say that labour apjie.ars to be at a dis- 
“ count all over tho cmlizod world, and Uiis is not becfimEie 
“ it b not required, but simply because its prodnets 
“arc not equitably distributed. The luiliionairei^ 
“ get the lion^s aliare, and it may bo truly said, 
“ ‘ Unto him that bath it shall bo given, but unto 
“ * him that hath not it shall bo taken away.’ ” Here, again, 
it is clear that tho depression must necessarily affect tiiede- 
mandforlabour, and that its price must go down, employers 
being subject to similar conditions. The Scotch miners^ too, 
want on advance of five per cent. dQwn,^^d another five 
~ier oent. in July* Yet all the time the ooal and iron trades 
kvevei^jir nultich deoliilod, the lock-out on 
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••m i’osorted to orms for tho settlement ofdomostio 
OiUerences m the presenco of a common and formidable 
enotny. Ifc ig only known that the payment of taxes to the 
Lroyernment was in gome districts refused; and thorn can 
JO Jittlo doubt that the country was approaching to a state 
ol anarchy. 'J’he petty war of last year produced op 
rc^ cuiud a now danger by disclosing tho want of warlike 
aptitudo among a race hitherto remarkable for bravery. 

I or some unexplained reason the Transvaal voluntenre 


THE TRANSVAAL ANNKXATIOX. 

S IR BARTLE FRERE’S Report lo Lord Car\arvon 
on the annexation of the Trrinsiva..il <-> almost too good 
to be true. Tho Govi UNOit of Ihc* Ca])e has acareeJy had 
time to ascertain that tlio gieat lujijonly of the iSoeis 
wolcomo the change ; and it is not a lit lie surprising that 
an able vctoian in admiiu.stralioii .should auuoiinco in 
tho sontinicntal stylo of a playbdl that, as the troops crossed 
tho frontier, “ along tho Inio of the route everywhere tlie 
“ Boers, the gpcctalors, and tho pleased oiriciiils ollbr their 
“ BorviccB.*' According to aiiotlu'r, and perha])«i more accu¬ 
rate, version, the Bpecljitors wen* plea'C'd, an<l tho oiHcials 
simply otfered their scrvici h. Probably that part of tho 
population which was diaenntetitcd stayed at home 
when tho troops of the annexing Poxer approached. 
It may be hoped that tho pleased ollit ials are not a 
sufficiently numerous body to impose <i l envy charge on 
tho ffnauees of tho new colony for sale ms or piiision.s 
Sir TnhOl'JiiLUS Shlissionj', when he detcimiued on auuesa- 
tion, was loo cautious to rely ou the sympathy ot the 
Boors or of the pleased officials. Ou the eontiary, ho 
administered a caution totho.so wlio might otfer opposition, 
armod or otherwibo, to tho change. Ju tho addiv^s which 
accompanied tho Proclamation he .said, “ I know the 
“ feelings of thoeo who nio against it as well as of those 
“ who are for it. To the former of those tw’o classes I have 
“ to say that, as sensible and thinking people, it is jour 
“duty as well as mine to repiess unavailing sentiments, 
and to look facts fully in tlio face.” Thtro may bo 
reason to hope that the Dutch inhabitants of tho Transvaal 
will in course of time recogni'/o the advantage of reunion 
with tho English Coloniob. In tho meantime it seems 
useless and undignified to describe tlioir satisfaction in 
language which might have been copied from a Russian 
bulletin announcing a fresh conquest in Asia Minor. 
Thero is at present little differenco of coiijertinal opinion 
as to tho expediency of superseding tho local Govcrnracnti; 
but it is not tho less to bo regretted that the annexation 
was accomplished by a display of force. Tho experiment 
of a plebiscite or popular vote, as it was formerly practised 
under the French Empire, would have been at once 
hypocritical and nneertain in its results; but there was 
some advantage in a fiction which disguised tho real 
operation of irresistible force. Tho perfect liberty of 
Bpoeoh and writing which must prevail under English 
administration will offer abundant opportunities for tho 
expression of future discontent. Patriots will not soon 
be tired of protesting against the validity of compulsory 
allegiance. 

Theophilus Shepstose’s Proclamation is a vigorous 
and argumentative State paper. With sound judgment 
tho Commissioner dwells almost exclusively on tho reasons 
which render annexation necessary for tho safety of tho 
Transvaal itself. Tho interest of the neighbouring commu¬ 
nities in preventing a native war is, for the most part, 
rather implied than expressed. The Dutch farmers are 
reminded that of late years their Republic has been grow¬ 
ing weaker, while the power of tho natives has increased 
in a still larger proportion. The local Qovemment has 
been unable to extend its pTotoctiou to some of the border 
districts, and consequently the settlers have been compelled 
to bold their l^nds by the tenure of paying a kind of 
tribute to native Chiefs. Some surprise will be excited by 
the statement tb<^t the people of the Transvaal were exposed 
to ^ danger not only of external but of civil war. Itmay 
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“ Srcocot’Ni war, with its consequences and ill effecto, dis- 
“ dosed for the Cr.st time to the native Powers outside the 
“ Rcpnhllc, from tim Zambesi to the Cape, the great change 
“ \\ bidi had taken place in the relative strength of the white 
“ and tho black races; thus at once shaking the prestige 
“ of the white man in South Africa, and placing every 
“ h’nropean community in peril.” If the facts are acenrately 
Nliitrd, tho measure of annexation BCems to bo morally and 
politically justillod ; but it is greatly to bo regretted that 
those who were cxjioscd to the most imminent danger 
('(Mild not he eoiiviaced in time of tho disadvantage of their 
isolated position. 

Sir I’m oi'iiir.r.s Siiep&iune’.s first administrative measnro 
scorns likely to Ixj popular, though it may perhaps lead to 
ulterior cmharmssment. Tho previous Government bad 
imposed a war tax on the people, and had threatened to 
distrain on the property of those who failed to pay the 
impost. Tlio Ailministrator has of hi.s own authority bub- 
punded the levy “ until, with the assislauco (Jf tho people, 

Komo more acceptable plan can bo dcvi.scJ.” Payments 
already made arn to ho allowed as a set-off against 
fulnro taxc.s. Tho English Government has apparently 
iindertaki'n for the present tho defence of the new colony; 
and tho farmers will theroforo enjoy tho advantage 
ofoxemplion both fiom pecuniary contribution and from 
pmsonal servlet*. Tliere is reason to hope that tho obligation 
of defending tlio Transvaal will not be onerous. Tho native 
chiefs are not wanting in political intelligence, and they 
:ii'e by this time aware that an attack on an English 
poBsesaion would bo resisted both by the other colonies and 
by the 1 raperial Government. They will bo secured against 
the cncroaeliments and violence of borderers who have up 
to this time been practically uncontrollod and irresponsible. 
Tlic withdrawal of provocation will coincide with tho iu- 
creasod danger of any attempt at revenge. It is believed 
that tho Kaffir tribes in the Transvaal territory are leas 
warlike and less aggressive than tho Zulus of Kaial, who 
have lately shown a restless disposition. Tho natives in 
tho neighbourhood of the Capo have been accustomed to 
equitable treatment, and they have also a salaiary appre¬ 
ciation of the power of the colonists. In Natal the native 
chiefs, notwithstanding their great numerical suporibrity 
of force, have been deterred from hostile measures by tho 
prudent vigilance of Sir Theopuieus Shepstone and his 
colleagues. In tho Transvaal they will henceforth have to 
deal with a Government which they have learned to respect 
and fear. If peace is permanently maintained, the moro 
intelligent Dutch inhabitants can scarcely fail to acknaw- 
ledgo the advantages of annexation. 

Sir Theophilus Shepstone had, before he adopted a 
decisive measure, taken the precaution of cx>mmamoatmg 
with tho Kaffir chief who was last year at war with the 
Transvaal. It was ascertained that the supposed treaty of 
peace w'as not regarded as binding, and that fresh hostilities 
would immediatdy recommence. On a balance of incon¬ 
venience, Lord 0aiinabvon*8 agent thought it better to anti¬ 
cipate the war than to wait for the application for aid 
which mast almost certainly have ensued. Any terms 
which seemed expedient might have been imposed as 
conditions of assistance; but it might not have been * easy 
to terminate a war which had once begun. It is significant 
of tho state of affairsthatthoannexation is generally regarded 
as complete and final, althongh Sir THBOPUiLUS Shbfstonb's 
authority is onW provisionaL In point of form the Secbbtaky 
of State may at his pleasure treat the arrengemant as tempo- 
rary, and restore independence to the Transvaal as soon as 
the immediate danger has passed over; but there is little 
chance of the adoption of a course which would be incon¬ 
sistent with Lord UAliWAnto»egeneralp0ik|^ The language 
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which he \m used both in his spcoobes and hie dospatoheB 
expressda a conviction that all tho civilized communities in 
South Africa ought as far as possible to be united. His 
instrnctioue to m Tukophilus Shepstonb would not have 
provided for the case of forcible annexation of tho Trans¬ 
vaal unless such a meoeuro had seemed to be permanently 
expedient. At homo the Colonial Secretary has no oppo- 
sition to apprehend. Both Lord Cardwell and Lord 
Kimberley concur in a policy which is entirely consistent 
with the doctrines which they maintained when they were 
in'offioe. There can bo little doubt that, whatever course 
may be adopted by the Ministers at Capo Town, the 
annexation of the Transvaal will bo popular among tho 
South African colonists. Tho oxistcnco of neighbouring 
independent States involves the possibility of commercial 
exclusion, of political rivalry, and perhaps of war. When 
one of tho Dutch Republics is already subjected to English 
snpremacy, there is perhaps a better chance of including 
tho Orange Free State in a South African Federation. 
Even the native tribes, if they understood their own best 
interests, would wclcomo an arrangemeut which renders 
war more formidablo, and therefore less probable. Tho 
only drawback is iho forcible method of annexation, which 
will probably long be resented as a grievance. 

THE OATTI.E PLAGUE AND FOREIGN MEAT. 

HILE the Select Committee on tho Cattlo Plague 
are resting from their labours, it may bo useful to 
re-siate tho argament in favonr of prohibiting the impor- 
taiicn of live cattlo from the Continent. Unfortunately 
the question has come to bo regarded as a contest of irre¬ 
concilable interests; whereas, if it conld bo looked at 
without prejudice, it would bo seen that in tho long run 
the interests of everybody concerned arc substantially idon- 
tical. There are two classes of persons whom legislation on 
the cattle plague will affect—tho breeders of cattlo and the 
eaters of meat. It is alleged on behalf of tho former that 
the cattlo plague may at any moment break out among 
their stock, and that,though tho compensation paid for llio 
cattlo destroyed in conseqiionco of such an outbreak may 
preserve them from absolute ruin, it does nut protect them 
against heavy loss. They say, furtlier, that this loss can 
invariably ho traced in tho last resort to the importation 
of cattlo from abroad. Tho cattle plague is not an indigo- 
nous disease; it i.s always communicated to English 
herds by some infected stranger. More than this, 
they contend that the public tlicmsolves suffer largely 
from this samo cause. Cattlo cannot bo compulsorily 
slaughtered without regard to tho condition they are in or 
the demand that there may bo for them, without a very 
considerable rise in tho price of meat. Of the supply 
which in a normal state of things would bo sent to market 
at regular intervals, part never gets to market at all, while 
part is hurried thither all at once. Nor is this tho only 
loss the community has to bear. The compensation paid to 
tho owners of the slaughtered cattlo bos to come out of tho 
ublic purse, and it is impossible to avoid paying it, 
eoause without it there would be no certainty that the 
infected beasts would be slangbterod and the progress of 
the disease checked. To all this it is answered on behalf 
of the public that the farmers must not bo taken os judges 
in their own cause. It would not be enough for this pur¬ 
pose to forbid importation of cattlo after an attack of 
cattle plague has broken out When once the mischief has 
found its wa^ into the country, a great deal of loss may 
have to be incurred before it can be finally stamped out, 
and the declared object of the farmer is to make any 
future outbreak impossible. The buyer of meat, there¬ 
fore, will be in the position of the buyer of bread' in 
tho ^ys of the Com-laws. Tho supply of home¬ 
grown food will bo excellent in qoality and abundant 
in amonnt, but it will bo entirely in the hands of the 
raisers of cattle. There will be no competition from 
abroad, and consequently nothing to prevent prices from 
being, maintained at any level which tho stock-farmere 
choose. This will especially be felt in Loudon, where 
foreign cattle are chiefly sold. There will be no scarcity 
of meat for those who can afford to pay the prices asked; 
bat, inasmneb as cattle brought from tho grazing counties 
will have to travel by more expensive modes of camt^ 
than the.oattle broiighkby sea^ these prioea witl»eveii api^ 
wabng whw to 
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presence of foreign competition. From the oo^snmeria 

f oint of view, even disease is preferable to prohibition. 
)isease comes by fits and starts, and the discomforts of a 
year of scarcity may be compensated by the comforts of 
several years of plenty; but tne effects of prohibition are 
continuons. 

These are pretty much tho arguments used on each side, 
and when first tho cattle plague appeared in this country 
there was certainly somothing to be said for the consumers* 
view of tho question. On the whole, we think that 
it was a wrong view, because it left out of sight 
tho very small proportion of cattlo that comes from 
abroad, and tho immunsoly prepondemting proportion that 
is bred at home. With free trade in cattle the amount of 
foreign meat eaten in this country is not more than from 
5 to 7 per cent, of the wholo quantity consumed. Conse¬ 
quently tho competition among tho sellers at home has a 
j very much greater influence in detonuiuing tho price of 
I meat than the competition between homo sellers and foreign 
sellers. Tho position of the farmer under tho Corn-laws 
was a different one from that which ho would hold if tho 
importation of cattle were forbidden. Ho could not grow 
as much wheat as cxporienco has shown the countiy was 
able to consume, but he is able to breed as much meat as 
the country is able to consume. If English wheat bad 
been liable to a disease brought from abroad, it would still 
havo been to tho interest of the consnmer to abolish tho 
duty on corn, lie would havo had le.ss homo-grown bread 
to eat whenever the wheat crop failed from disease, bub 
then the deficiency would havo boon made good from 
abroad. But, supposing tho supply of cattle to foil from 
disease, tho dcficitmcy could not be made good from abroad. 
•Tho obvious infcreiieo from this distinction is that the con¬ 
sumer is directly concerned with iho health of home-grown 
cattle. He cannot replace them at bis pleasure when they 
are destroyed ; at any rate Im can only do so at a cost 
which won 1*1 ruiso prices to a higher level than tliat which 
they would reach under a system of prohibition. If free- 
trade only brings us 5 per cent, of onr ruear, the health of 
the 95 per cent, which is grown at home is of moro 
importance than tho unrestricted import of the fractional 
balance. Still the influence on prices of tho wit hdrawal 
of a part of the ordinary supply is sometimes out of all 
proportion to the amonnt withdiawu ; and when first tho 
cattle plague appeared, the consumer might liavo used this 
fact as a reason for preferring the risk of disease involved 
in tho continuaiico of importation to the risk of high prices 
involved in the proliibition of importation. Ttio choico 
might havo been a mistake, but it would not have been 
altogether unreasonable. 

All reasoiting, however, which is based on tho identity 
between tho prohibition of tho importation of cattle and the 
prohibition of tho importation of meat has been upset by 
tho recent improvements in tho arrangements made for 
the transport of carca.ses. There is every probability that, in 
the ordinary course of events, tho inqwrtation of eatilo will bo 
superseded by tho importation of meat as soon as the traders 
at present concerned in tho former traffic have had time to 
transfer their capital to tho latter, or as soon as other 
traders have brought new capital to new undertakings. 
The recent arrivals of American beef havo made this clear. 
There are many qualifying considern! ‘ uis to bo taken into 
account when speculating on the inlliiciice which this 
particular import will have on tho English meat supply; 
but none of these affect tho fact that fresh meat can bo 
brought from America and sold in London at u cheaper 
rate than meat killed in England. There maj' l)o doubts as 
to the quality of tho meat, and doubts as to the extent of the 
supply. But thedoubts as to the quality relate to tho breeding 
of tho cattlo, not to tho mode of carrying the can*asLS; and 
tho doubts ns to tho supply relate to the possible increase 
of the home demand in tho United States, or to the pos¬ 
sible competition of more profitable ways of employing 
capital. Given that foreign-grown moat can be introduced 
into this country, and bo sold at a price which will nay 
the foreign growers, there is no longer any advantage in 
introducing it alive rather than dead. If it is possible to 
bring dead meat by ship from America, there are other 
oountried from which it can bo brought in the same 
way and in a shorter time. If it is olyecied that a great 
deal of our foreign - meat supply oomes from inland 
grazing grounds, and that to slaughter it at hoifieand then 
send it to Eoglond wiU involve carriage by radway as well 
aurisge sea, and that the fbmet' is much the more, 
axjpeDSiyei, a^newer ia.thAl there wiU be no ^ore need . 
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in an age” 5fl almost the only point about which all coiuprohonsivo 
theorieta are agreed. When they go fiirtUor they are I'ound to 
(Uffer among themselves ae to the precise character of this poriorl; 
but Aero is a certain consensus of opinion on the side of the idea 
that wo live in an ago of transition, Tho intellectual woman of 
the moment finds herself d«t)p in this vale of rapid change, and 
she has to t^e the consequences of the situation. But the 
friends of Ac higher education aim at bringing up a sort of young 
ladies who shau he intellectual from tho beginning. Tlieir eyos 
will open on the tree of knowledge, even of mathematics and the 
rioad laugUR^s, at an ago when tneir mints wore still in the bund 
of the use of the globes, and the gall of elonicntary musical ercr- 
dsea. Thus science, in the eyes of tho new gunoration of girls, 
will have none of the temptingnesa of tho forbidden, the occult, 
the unfamiliar. When the apple is always within reach, and lVi‘o 
to be plucked, tho apple will no longer be snatched at in 
season and out of season. Knowle<lgo will he gmdnally 
assimilated, not greedily devoured. There will bo no more 
mistakes about what is essential and what is iiicroly accklcntfil. 
licctures on omne saibile will no longer bo crowded by rovorisli 
takers of exhau.stive notes. Examinations will to bo 

regwded as delightful exoitements and cluirraing opportunities of 
display, which the jealousy and sellisliiii'ss of men have too long 
reserved for their private enjoyment. When study becoimis more 
or less a thing of course among a certain number of women, and 
offers a career, ladies will tflke the thing wdth ns much coolness 
and leisure as public schoolboys and undergraduates d<i at pi'csent. 
In tho next generation the position of iutelhictnal women will 
be secured, and tho fretfiilness of novelty and of enthuaiiasm will 
have been worn off. 

This is a hopeful and a not improbable theory or prophocy. 
Looked at with tho eyes of calm approbation, and of rrilicism 
as nearly'^ as possible impartial, the whole !’,cheme hUows one 
or two weak points. It will always bo clilliciill to get, as many 
side interests into the lives of women wlu> df\oti) themselves 
from youth to study and education as men engaged in lh(‘ same 
pursuits enjoy. Athletic sports, which arc always eifher bliiuuvI 
or prtvised too much, do some goiMl b}' diverting atlentioii 
from the strain of intollectiml ambitions. Ail the free life and 
adventurous existence of tho student keeps tho mind open and 
fi^h. It is hard to see how thtvndvncatos of tho higher education 
of women propose to secure for them advantuges of this sort. Their 
^irit of emulation is far keener than ambition among young nion. 
Their concentration is almost febrile. Their very cou.'^oienti(HisnGss 
comes out strongly in Aeir pursuits, and they grudge Iheuiaolvrs 
every holiday and tho most simple pleasuni^. Too imicJi 
may be laid on these chsiractoristies by thi‘r)Tists who expix-t .a 
learned generation of women to be the mothers of a race of turnip¬ 
headed Englishmen with a native tendency to water on the brain. 
Still a survey of the surface at least of the whole question seems 
to show that the learned life is only for a rare woman hero atjd 
there, peculiarly favoured by circumstances. Jliis is a thing that 
ladies need not regret. “ Tho meanest civntnro that liics, a spider 
ora toad,'’said Hazlitt, “has its inato or follow, but the scholar 
has no mate or fellow,” Not many women vvoiild choose to be 
scholars with the certainty of this lo'ncdiucss heforo them. 


THE GRAND ROPE OF THE CATARACT. 

P EOPIjE who do not mean to take their boats nbovo the Eirst 
Cataract into Nubia go from Assouan to Philm byroad; 
people who oi’e going further remain on board and ase’oml the 
river. As there are only tivo miles between the two place.®, both 
ways are traversed by most tourists, the land road being through 
an interesting valley ^d past the ancient quarries; but the river 
is much more exciting to an ordinary traveller. The archino- 
logical objects to be seen are few, but there is wild sceneiy, and 
there are wild men, and there is the grand rope of tlie Oahirjict, 
of which he hears at every turn. The boat i.s no longer under tho 
conduct of its own ofiicers and crew, but is hniulod over to ii 
deputation from one of the villagos on the bank. Thoy all belong 
to a tribe of professional pilots, and derive their means of liveli¬ 
hood from their skill in navigating the rapids. It is not easy, 
however, to fl^t away fVom Assouan. b>ery difficulty is nisdo by 
the too hospitable authorities. The channel is narrowor than it 
was last year; your boat is six inches too long or too wide, or tho 
channel is wider and your boat too small. Tliore are two boats 
and a steamer before you; the wind is against you and too 
strong, or it it for you and too weak, or perhaps wanting 
altogether. The grand rope is out of order, or has been lout. 
On the whole, you delay some ten days, and have leisure 
to write letters, to visit the bazaar, to call on your fellow-travellers, 
to explore Ae valleys, and perhaps to go to Philaa by land on a 
camel or on foot or DoA,berore your own summons comes to tempt 
Ae dark passage and the raging^biliows. At lengA you leave the 
moorings under Ae rociiy side of Elephantine. The boat is ruled 
by a howling crowd of more than half>naked Etfmngers, head^ by 
an ancient Arab who may be described heraldically as a salva^ 
man, sable; vested, azure ; and wreathed about the brows, argent” 
^Aere is a narrow passage between Elephantine and the eastern 
ehorek Qkh red granite roeksi every fiat eiirfitoe covered with 
theleftband} aadon AorightkAeaort^n^d 
great,, x at i e ws <>fTCQm»a 
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marks of being water-worn, others are fresh as if broken bttt 
yesterday. Tho imnginativo traveller may trace la one, just 
beneath the Homan wall, the form of an elephant rising from the 
river, and may inquire the po.=wibilitv of its having given tho com¬ 
paratively modem name to the island. Higher np, the stream 
18 doited all over with hlack rocks, a little green patch appearhig 
hero and there. Tlic hills on your right —that is, on tho western hanlc 
—nro of drifling 3'ellow sand, alnio.s;t to tho water's edge. On the 
cftBlorn side there is nothing but gmnitc, sometimes in great 
bonldors, heaped up to tho height of two hundred feet, or even 
more, every hill crowned with a domed mosque; sometimes 
rolling doAvn to tlni .slK»re like the track of a great watercourso, 
evo.rv pebble the size of a house. In front, due south, are the 
rapids, whura green ish ts, frowning rocks, and nnrrew-rushing 
ch.annelti form a In bvrintU whoso intricacy is not diminished by 
tho rays of ,a hlazing sun. 'riiough J'lratosthenps thought ho had 
found tho tro])ic at Syeno, it is really some thirty miles further 
south ; but half a degree makes little differonoo in the sun’s height 
at norm, oxer'pt to nii .a.stronoiuer. Everything seems to shind— 
even tho sand. The water is da'/.zling; the rocks are polished, so. 
that they loiik a.s if they hnd heon covenal with blacking and 
vavuishei'l. Tho aneirMit Egyptians knew that oven syenite may 
be polihheil wilh sand and Avatcr. The sailors who buzz wildly 
round tho bunt are all poli.‘^hud, outwardly at least, and look 
like brotizo stalm’s newly cast. Am tho dababeeah runs before A 
strong breozo towards the rupid.s, it is well to keep an eye on the 
roclis whicJi are in'arest. Tlio ihcea of almost all boar some 
bicToglypliic inscription, more or less di.Htinct according rather to 
tho grain of the stono than tho ago of the writing. Some of the 
most ancient cavtoucIie.M arc tho dearest. Tlu; rocla of Sohayl 
bear many sndi inscviplions, dating back orcasioually beyond the 
('ightei'iitii dyna.sty, or liftcou coTitiii'le.s at least before our ora. 
'Phon, na now, trvivullers ascended Iho c.itaraciH, and Sohayl, Ae 
lirhit island at the northern end, was saered, I'dio i’hilac, tbo lost 
at tlio son I hern. 

It i.M weary work' aacondinT, even to tho voyagor who has to da 
nothing. Tho men always leave oil at tho moment when it seems 
as if one pull move at tho (irand H.opo would place tho boat in 
smooth water. They go away to their viilage.s and come back na 
more for days together. It frequently takes tivo days to traverse- 
the five rail s betwetm Sv'cno and Dhilm. If ono day is wot, tho 
acimo is melancholy in the oxtremo. Nilo bouts are* not built to. 
withstand rain. Water ponre into II10 cabins at every seam.. 
There is no pu.ssibility of eseapi!. for there are no .sheltering hohscs 
to go to oil the bank, 'flio bank itself is not en.dly rmched, for Ao 
duhalxvah is moored to a black ro<-k inmid.Mtre(nn,»rjd two or three 
channels, each rumiiiig like a mill-race, ha\e to be erossod in order 
to reach the shore, lu line wealher it is Avorllj whiio to climb a 
hill and try to g.iiu a distant view of Philio. Sadi a view will 
reward seekers for tho picturesquo hotter perlinpa than any other 
thr'.y will meet in I'icypt. A yellow, 8.4nd\' mist odds to its 
beauty, a.s tlie folding hills on eith(;r side, through n vista of which 
I’hil.'e itself is .seen, .arc then loss distim-t in their stony dreariness. 
Tlio pilots’ vi!lfi''.‘s arc not so disigreeaUle as those of tho 
! Fellaheen lower down. The Nubiaii.s are in many points supexfor 
to the true l‘'.gyptiana, r,leaner, more polilo, more handsome, and with 
much levs tisiice of mi.«ery and oppression. Tho pilots are exempt front 
couMcriptiou and fraiu moat forma of taxation, though tnoy are 
forced to buy their salt from Government and to conduct the Khe- 
divo'fl boats through tho rapids without charge. Thov early 
accustom themselves to the dangers of the paasiige, and w'hilo yot 
nn'vo children swim from rock to rock, i)r lloat on logs round the 
fiatvsmg boats in hojies of tempting the “hownga” to throw R 
roi>per intf) tho water. But at Irmling on the grand rope of the- 
CrtUiract they cannot bo con.aidored expert. They tnako much 
noise, and .vpend much time, but do not convoy to the traveller any 
very exalted ido;i either of Ihuir own aUvnglli or that of the boasted 

I’tqK!. 

Tlio way from Syeno by road is hot and dusty, but well worth 
tbo trouble. If, ns tlio ancitmt authors seem lo .say, tho town was 
originally built on an islaml or peiiinsulu, it must have been 
beciiuso tho valley hclend it to the l asL was i*ncc. a branch of tbo 
river. To reach "this i alley mounds of rubhish must now SUP- 
mounted; but it is ])o.^siblo that <mly rubbish intervones lietAveeu 
1 tbo old town and the now. Once in the valley the treveller iinds- 
an oxccllent roail. llv it, no doubt, tho grauilc^ from the quarries 
was taken te t!ie bank for embarkation. The great boulders havo 
been removed from tho fiat smooth trackway and piled up on 
cither side. The rod hills riso on the loft and right, and nunost 
everywhere show the ancient qiiarry imu'ks. At. first the desols- 
tion of tho region is not apparent. A patch of alluvial soil, left 
during some prmlnstoric inumlaiion, is still kept green by 
a deep w'cll. Further on thoro seems to be a village 
with many domed mosques; but on nearer iLspectwm it 
proves to bo a village of tombs, and tho domes indicate 
the resting-places of generations of old slioyks. When these ore 
past the roadway divides, one branch iimiing to the loft among 
the rocks. Here wore the principal quarries; every stone shows 
the indentations of the wedgos; here and Acre a flat face of 
granite, perhaps a hundred feet high, shows where blocks without 
a flaw have been cut away/ No vegetation, not go niiwh as a 
lichen, covers Ae surface, wnieh looks as fre»h os if chiselled but 
yesterday. Higher up, in a liUJe ravifie, lies the famous unfinished 
obditlf) sloping from Ae leVi?! ground for ninety-five feet up An, 
tfide^ofuti^te b^oek. Ilimy (laT^re conHi Ato 
]Xi«Wiyr tn iM Ahi to Aaaotef Sat ' 
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wondart are to ho eeen in plenty if they pin-8ue the straight road j those forms and ceremonies which the combined wisdom of Laid 
forward. On tho right, nearly at the end of the valley, lies a ■ Tciizance and the Privy Council has so elaborately condemned, 

column which has never been rciuoved. There tuosim liarnimunKi.u, .. —^-. 4 :.— 

bttilt into walls in tlio modern town, not less ihnn hfieen 1 


and thick in proportion. Tho number of grauiio coIuoidb 
firom these quarries in ancient times must have been enormous. 
We find them among the cyelopean worlis of tho fourth dynasty 
at the Pyramids. Oleopatra'a Ncotllo mid its coinpaniou 
at Alexandria are of syenite. 'I’lie obelisks at Karnac 



the shrine at Edfou are alike from tlie.se qiuinies. Many 
red granite pillai's are in the cliundiea of Romo, and oven 
our British Museum has oue. Just before tho valley ope'is out 
towards tho river, a tall fiat stone occurs witli a long in^criplion 
in hieroglyphs, and tlie figures of half a dozen ih itics. It is worth 
while to chiub to the top and look hack towunls 1 ho north. Tho 
great roadway cleared by tho ancient Egyptians to the river's edge 
at Assouan, but now obatructod by the ruins of tho Arab town, 
may bo easily traced, and an inscription recalled which slates on 
the base of one of tho obelisks which (Jiieen Hatasou erected at 
Kamac to the memory of hiir father, tliat it took seven months to 
remove it from its uativo bed and place it where, after the lupBu 
of thirty centuries, it still stands. 

The walk back to Aasouau along the valley is very much like 
the walk out, unless a rough pathway by the river’s side is 
attempted. But nut so tho descent of the cntaracl in the 
dahabeoah. In Miss Betham Edwards's (‘utcrluining' account of a 
voyage, A Thomand MiU'» up the Nile, various expedients are 
mentioned for making tho pilots hurry tho ascent, including the 


possibly modeled on the olficial dress of the Levitical priesthood, 
and thus carried with them a certain sacerdotal association, though 
of this thero is no evidence. The religious use of flowers, however, 
aud I is directly connected with some of the most questionable incidents 
of Pa^n worship, though wo are not aware that any special 
Christian festival look the place of the Floralh, as St. Valentine’s 
day appears to have taken the place of tho Lupercalia, May is aJwaj'S 
more or less a festal season of the Church, but the date is doteiv 
mined on wholly ind»>pendent grounds. And the modern Homan 
Catholic custom of consecrating tho month to the honour of the 
V irj^dn Mother, though duo no doubt to tho same instinctive sense 
of litnesa which fixed that period for the feast of the goddess 
Elora, is of far too recent origin to have been borrowed directly or 
! indirwtly from any usages of Pagan Komo, As Dr. Newman 
i puts it 

1 Wc givo to thco May, not t>oc.njso it Is best, 

I Itut boc-iiiisc it comes first, uml is pleilgo of the rest. 

I It limy seem strange, however, that other than innocent ideas should 
1 ever have been connected with this feast of flowem, and a word of 
explanation will not be out of place. 

h’or some reason or other the garden was redolent in classical 
literature of a.Hsocintion.s the reverse of fragi’ant. Priapus, of evil 
repute, was it.s jiivaiding deity. It gave its name to the most 


I'eading of a series of Miihommeilan maledictions from a nolobook i Berisual and unnmnly of the ancient schools of philosophy, as .is 
prepared at Cairo for such purposes. But tho more tiUcctual the.se | imolied in Praed's familiar lines on 9t. Paul preaching at 


expedients appear at t!ie time, the more will the unwary traveller 
have to repent of them at his down sailing. If you make 
use of extreme me.isure.s of any kind, by invoking tho Prophet 
from heiivoii or tho Governor from A.>.soiinn, by knocking the 
sheykli down or locking him up, by peppering him with small 
shot or pitchin g ho wjlj bo avenged 

on Ho has you in his puvver, andlnrte>2''^ 

\S!i^ii8t pa.ss by that way ogain, and then woe botido you and 
j^our boat. Wo know cases in which all the iibovo-mentioned 
measures wore, tried with siicce.'^s; but in every ca.se there was a 


Athens, 


And tho fair garden’s rnae-eneirrled cliild 
binilcd unbelief, and abuddered as bo smiled. 


Flora, the llonmii goddess of flowers, according to the received 
tradition retailed by Plutarch, Macrobiua, Lactautius, aud othois, 
was a courtesan, and left to tho city wealth acquired by her 
■ J and source of tho legend is questionable^ but 


there can bo no <piL‘Siiou at nil as to the gross and unbiidled 
licentiousness of tho Floral'fi, or game.s said to have been insti¬ 
tuted in her honour under lloraulus, and lasting five days, from 
danirous rock rig^^^ at tho -miMig down, a rock ! April 28 to May 2. Pliny assigns the. origin of her feast to the 

wbiSthemostskillidstcewman could by no m-'oi.-i avoid, a rock cal- | command of an oraclo in the Sibylline Wiks m 238 D.O., but wo 
culuted to make a hole exactly proporlionoil to the amount of tho ' ’ 
motal or personal iujury inllictt»i at the going up. It is very im- 
ploosant to have to beach the boat at A.ssouan, oapeciully ns the 
ship-carpenters are so unakillul that, she leaks all tho way buck to 
Cairo. The Englishman who all the way .so far has commiserated 
the unhappy faio of a people gr»)uu<l iind»‘r the heed of an iron 
despotism, begins to think there are two sides to the. lase, and that 
in its dealings with the “ Sheilalee,” or Arabs of tho Uat.iract, the 
government, evt*n of the Turks, is too miM. II he knows any¬ 
thing of nautical matters he prontmuces the wliolo perform,mce— 
tho hundreds of men, tho four pilots, tho rapids, and the rope -a 
gigantic humbug, and long.s for a dozen of stout Engiish sailors or 
even dockyard labouveri., or for a few pounds of gunpovi?der, to 
make one good pas-sage out of several bad ones, lie laughs wlioii 
at Assouan it is determined lo draw up his dahabeuali and 
exaniino her timbers, and when, with great solemnity, iho lour 
aheykbs, the governor, the r<*is, tho deputy reis, and tlie drngonian 
hold a council, smoko prodigious (pianlities of his tobacco, and 
finally agree that nothing can be done until they hav® sent for the 
grand rope of the Cataract, 
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have little authentic information about it till the observance was 
re^to^ed some sixty years later by the ledUe Servilius, acting 
under orders of tlie Seiialo, bf'causo the vegetation that year 
(173 n.c.) had sullerej from tho inclemency of the weather. Ovid 
bus discussed at length in the Fifth Book of tho Fasti, “quare 
lascivia major llis foret in ludis, liberiorque jociis.” And 
the nature of the solemnity w still more unmistalcably 
ilUistraled by an incident to which Martial refers in his 
]'’,pigmm Ad Cntoncni iiimis Atisteruin (,Epig. i. 3)* Tl- 
related that on one occasion Cato dc.sived to present at tho 
celebration, but when he found that tho people were ashamed to 
call lor the public exposure of the actresses on the stage, accord¬ 
ing to custom, while he was there, bo retired in order not to inter¬ 
rupt the proceedings. It is probable, however, that tho Flot^nlia 
were originally rural festivals observed both in Italy and Greece, 
which became corrupted after their introduction into towns, and 
tills nmy have given ri:>e to the uncomplimenlary story of the god- 
de.ss Flora with whose worship the celebration bad then come to 
bo connected. ’I'he Uhri.stians of course borrowed nothing from 
these orgie.^, but they had touching legends of their own about 
visions of martyrs wiio consoled their surviving friends with gifts 
of flowers from Baradt.se, and tho like, and the use of fiowen as an 
adjunct of Christian worship is of very early date. 

Wo have already intimated that the Church of St. Katharine 
Cree, where Dr. wbittemore has established tho children’s Flower 
service,” possesses an historical uilerest of its own. It was conse¬ 
crated by Jjaud, when Bishop of London, in 1631, and Hume has 


F the tavioua decorative adjuncts of public worship w’hicli 
have come to he included under the comprehonHivu misnomer 
of “ Ritualism,” there is one against which it mij^ht scorn diHicult : devoted'several pages to what professes to be a detailed account 
for tho sternest Puritan to frame a plausible indictment. What- | of tho ritual used on the occasion, and an indicant comment ou 
■over “ sacrificial ” or other theological significance, obnoxious to j tho “ceremonies to which Laud sacrificed his own quiet and 


Protestant criticipiu, may bo attached to chasubles, candles, or fienu- 
flexione, the flowers which form tho natural charm of our ^ardijiis 
and tlie purest aud sweetest, if not tho choicest, ornament of onv 
■drawing-rooms, cannot sui'oly be other tlian graceful and acceptable 
in our churches. Wo am not sure indeed that this process of 
reasoning, simple as it appears, has always been allowed, and in 
fact, witn the scanty exception of holly sprigs at Christiuas, tho 
use of floral decorutiou to symbolize festal joy is of comparatively 
recent introduction into l*higlish churches. But the obvious grace 


that of the nation.” But one may perhaps be permitted to 
doubt tho justice of his strictures so liir as it depends on the 
fu-ciiracy of his lejxirt. For it does not require the skill of a 
“ liiuigiologicRl ” expert, or anything beyond the most euperficial 
acquaintance with the Eucharistic service of tho Ohurcli of 
Juigland or the Church of Rome—which last Laud was accused 
of imitating—to see that the ridiculous antics ascribed to 
I him bear not the slightest resemblance to either rite. If iodSod 
! Hume’s account is to be at all literally takmi, thm most prelatical 
and appropriateness of sucii a usage lias done much to disarm 1 of prelates must have performed the Communion Service—as, 
opposition, and we believe wo are right in saying that in ; according to a famous Privy Council judgment of twenty years 
many churches which would b*) looauly described as “moderate i ago, he was bound to perform it—with the Prayer of Coosecre- 
Evaogelical,” or very “ modornto High Church,” where vest- | tiou left out. That he pronounced a solemn malediction on any 
menu and lights are regarded as an abomination, the altar is j who should divert to prefane uses the sacred building which ho 
flragrant op high lestivals with a profusion of blooming nose- : was engaged in dedicating is possible enough. And it is some c6n- 
gays. This result may perhaps bo due in part, as the reporter of | eolation, in these levelUng days, when so many of BiO City 
Uit Tuesday’s ceremony in the Daf/yAWcw suggests, to the happy 1 churches are eithej doomed or actually destroyed, to reflect that 
thovight of the rector of 9 t, Katharine Cree in introducing, nearly i St. Katharine Oreo still retains unchanged the sacred character 
a qiiwter of a century <^o, a special. Whitsuntide “ flower service" ; originally conveyed to it by the last of the great Archbishops 
. hsto that historic fane lor the benefit mainly of the younger part 1 whose biography Dean Hook has left us* Nor Is it unreasonable 
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report of tho service we have come across^ and it suggests a very 
pleeaing picture to the eye 

The ftuno of the flower service has spread abroad, and fTom many parts | 
of the motropoUs listeners gather together to hearken to the genial dUcuurso 
tbit is especially addressed to the younger portion of the congrogation mi 
these ocoaHionit. Last evening, from an early hour, l<onden 1 tall Street was 
crowded by these, their destinaliun easily recognizable by the fresh bouquet 
of spring flowers that all attending are requested to bear as a badge. 
Still more densely thronged was tbe interior of the sacred cdifluc, aud it is 
doubtful whether it had ever held so many worshippers since that January 
day in X631, when Laud pronounced within its nowly-raiscd walls the 
a(dcmu denunciations against tUuso who i>boul(l pollute them by musters 
»of soldiers, or twisted profane lew couris, which wore in oftcr years to be 
twUtwl by mon thirsting for his blond, into one of the acts of acciHution 
that were*to secure to him tho crown of martyrdom. Very full of contra.st 
at all times is this quaint specimen of the architecture of the days of the 
first Stuarts, with its strange blending of the Pointed end the lialiun | 
ityles, its muUioued windows and Coiinthiun coluiuns, its groined ceiling, 
with tho intersecting ribs ndornod with annorially enrichou bosses, and its 
Ionic pilasters crowned by an entablature and pediment. On its plain 
<lothic walls the monument where Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, some time 
Chief Butler of England to Queen Elizabeth and Ambassador to France and 
Scotland, reposes at full length, in rull'and plate armour of equal stifincsH, 
beneath a canopy of black luarhlo, ornuinonted with skulls,crosvbuiiey, and 
hour-glasses, and that setting forth the virtuc.s of llichurd Spoinor, Tiii key 
meix'liant, look equally out of ploce; as do the old-fashioned pews of timc- 
tlarkencd wood, which wo have tlio pn)miic of tho rector are shurtly to be 
dWept away, and the pulpit recalling in outline n carved wooden goblet. 
But la.Ht night a yet greater contrast was allbrdcd by tlio inmates of the pews 
in question. The fresh young faces of children peeved up from their box¬ 
like rcco>ses, wliilst on the lodges in front of Llic.m bloomed bunches in¬ 
numerable of flow’ers, far eclipning in brilliancy of colour iJie rich hues of 
the armorial bearings emblazoned in that greoi; east wimlow, the rndiuting 
iniillina.s of the upper part of which rtvall by their (irriingcmcnt the tenible 
wheel to which the Alexandrian virgin was doomed by the tyrant Mnxnniu. 
One and nil had obeyed the request to bring bouquct.'i, and tho church was 
fairly scented with their fragrance. 

Hymns were sung composed for llio occasion, and Dr. Whitteraore 

n usLeit an appropriate sermou, addressed e.spcL'ially to his younger 
rers, from tho w'ords of Habakkiik (iii. 17, j 8), “Although 
the tig tree shall not blossom, yet will 1 rejoice in the Lord,” in 
the course of which ho informed them that tho church would bo 
jeslorcd, and the unsightly pews removed, before this time next 
year. The awles as well as tho pews wore crowded, and many 
nareiits were prcscut with their little ones, who had been in tho 
Labit themselves of attending the auniiul tiower service fi*oiu 
childhood. The conspicuous‘success and popularity of tho rite 
coutirms the ovidenco supplied by the services ibrmerly held at 
St. Luwnmce Jewry and elsewhcro of the excollcut purposes to 
which City churches may bo applied by iucumbeuts who have a 
mind to utilize Ihoiu instead of clamoiuing for their destruciioii. 
Lord Penzance's reign has already been signalized by the virtual 
closing of one such church, winch used to be thronged witli 
devout worshippers both on Sundays and weekdays. Let us hope 
that, many City rectors may be found to omulutu tho active zeal 
of Dean Cowie, Dr. Whittemore, and Mr. Rod well, and that “ the 
three aggrieved,” who “ come to reform where ne’er they come to 

E ,” may graciously coudescend to leave their neighbours uumo- 
d in devotious that are at least preferable to that “ woi'ship 
ohielly of the silent sort ” for wliicU our City churches have too 
loug enjoyed an unenviable notoriety. 


WILL THIS PRESEXT DEPRESSION LAST? 

M LEKOY-BEAULIEU, the emineut Trench economist, 
• and, iu a still more piisitive manner, M. de l^aveleye, have 
l^p'tunded a theory of the prevailing depression in trade 
which, though open to question, is certainly worth attention. The 
view usually taken of the present commercial situation is that, 
like tlie crises of 1866, 1857, and 1847, it is a temporary arrest 
of nctivityi due to ovei'-speculation and over-production, and 
that aftrf^r a while afTairs will rpsume their old course. That is 
not tbe opinion to which tbe two distinguished writers above- 
nainyd iuclme. Tlicy are rather disposed to regard the existing 
fltagnation as marking the close of the period of unprecedented 
commercial prosperity which has characterized the past thirty 
years, and the oegiuning of another period in which the growth 
of Wealth will be less rapid, and, us a necessary consequence, tho 
well-being of all classes will advance moie slowly. The grounds 
on which this unpopular opinion is based must be admitted to 
be sallioiently strong to deserve careful consideration. At the 
outset, the fact must he lirmly grasped and sleadlly borne iu 
mind that the prosperity to which we have now grown ac¬ 
customed u a very recent and entirely unexampled phenomenon 
. in the world’s history, and that it is due, in port at any 
nte, to causes which ore clearly tem^rary,^ Readers of Lord 
BoRCoosfleld’s novels will not need to he reminded of the appre¬ 
hensions excited by tbe spread of pauperism at the time of 
the hist Reform Act. Still more recently the agitation for the 
lepeal of tbe Oom-laws was irresistible, be^se it was im¬ 
possible to dispute the diliicaHy with which the working 
obtained bread. In Ireland and in the Higldaiids of Scot¬ 
land actual famine was raging. In Finuce, a little later. Louie 
Philippe wax deposed^ aa Louis XVI. had been before hira^ oeoause 
Paris was unprosperous*. And generally throughout the Oontinent 
year of levolutions, for this reason amoog othera, tW 
U wii also a year of distress. 4gain» in this coua% stateimen 
toexpest Ha uomi^ ii^rfinM,iQirrevei^ie^ 
Bi Peel, b^ h» of* 


during his last administration, successive Ohancellois of the 
Exchoquer experienced tho greatest dilhculty in raising the 
means of defraying the current expenditure. Even long after the 
time of Sir E. Peel the growth of revenue was very slew. During 
the eleven years 1843-53 tho property assessed to tho Income-tax 
increased only at the rate of ouo-tnird of one per cent, per annum, 
whereas from 1853 to 1863 the increase was at Uie rate of 
three per cent., or nine times more rapid, and between 1863 and 
186S It rose to four per cent. Once mure, it might be shown, if we 
were to go back to the last century, that then also Uie pnbHo 
revenue remained almost stationary fur a long series of years; 
but wo have said enou^jh, perhaps, to prove that tbe prosperity 
of our time i.s an exceptional fact. This is the iirst liuk In the 
argument with which we are here dealing. 

The causes of tliis exceptional prosj^rity are numerous; but two 
staud out as pre-eminently elHcIent. They are the great mechanical 
inventions of the century, and the discovery of gold in Oalifomia 
and Australia. The long peace since Waterloo, broken only for 
brief intervals, tlie colonization of the Mississippi vaUey and the 
PuciHc coast, of South Africa, Australia, and Now Zealand, the 
opening up of new countries to commerce, such as China and 
Japan, the adoption of Troe-tmdo in this country, and of freer 
commercial intercourse upon the Continent, all ‘powerfuUj co¬ 
operated no doubt still the two causes named were the principal 
Of the mechanical inventions, tbe adaptation of steam to locomo¬ 
tion and manufactures has had incomparably tho greatest iu- 
11 nonce. Tho service rendered by railways has so often been 
dilated upon that it has almost becxiine a commonplace; 
we need therefore spend no time on the subject; yet wa 
may point to one or two of the leas noted facts. To carry 
on manufactures on tho vast scale of the present time the popu¬ 
lation had to be massed iu great centres of industry, and for tnia 
railway.^ were indispensable. In the London of Unlay, for 
example, supposing it could exist at all without steam locomotion, 
fresh meat would bo a luxury reserved for the rich alone^ and 
in winter-time it would be unattainable even by the majority 
of tho rich; but by means of steam we obtain fnsh meat, 
not from tho homo counties only, nor even from, the Unitea 
Kingdom and the countries bordering on the German Ocean 
alone, but also from the United States and Canada. So, again; 
regions so distant as Chili, India, and Australia contribute to 
our corn supply. Thus the prosperity of English town now 
fertilizes the uttermost ends of the earth. Once more, the existence 
of steamships enabled tbe starving Irish peasantry to 06capC|.Jrom 
famine and pestilence, and carry their strong anns to the col^iza- 
tion of new American States; as it also saved Germany from tho 
over-population and pauperism too often attendant on an ex- 
ce])tionally high birtli-rate. Lastly, railways and steamships 
enable dealens to dispense with the immense stocks necessary in 
old (lays of slow communication, aud have thus rendered capital 
mobilizablc. Of the influence of oilier inventions . Whitooy’a 
cotton gin is the best illustration. Jt caused the coilofiisntioa 
of the Missi.ssippi valley generations before it would have 
otherwise b(H.‘n possible, and developed to its present vast 
proportions tho coUun manufacture of liancashire. But with¬ 
out the railway and the steamship the inventions even of 
Whitney aud of Arkwright would have been only partiaUv fruit¬ 
ful. M. Leroy-lk.<auUeu and M. do Laveleye seem to hold that 
these inventions have now almost spent their rovolutionuing for^. 
Railways and steamships will of course continue to abridge dis¬ 
tances lie at present, but they will not thereby alter existing con¬ 
ditions. They will bring this and that region within tho reach 
of commerce; but they will not transform, wey will not revolu¬ 
tionize, they will not create a new state of thinp. So, ag^jp, 
steam will continue to b« applied to manufactures; out it will not 
suddenly multiply a liundredfuld the productive power of capital, 
and reduce many times tho cost of production. It will, in fact, 
pi'eserve what is, not introduce a new force. Of cotiree it is pos¬ 
sible that inventions as groat as any that have been made mav be 
hit upon in the future. That, however, is a subject on whira wo 
can form no opinion. We can only judge of the unknown from 
the knowm, and wu ore absolutely ignorant of the conditions on 
which depend those gioat inventions which change profoundly the 
existing industrial organization. The argumeui we are examining 
necessarily, tberefliro, proceeds on the assumption that, within 
the brief period it contemplates, say the I'emaiuderof the present 
century, no such great invention will bo made. Even so, how¬ 
ever, the argument appears to us to be altogether premature. In 
time it may perhaps bo verifled, but that time is not yet come. 
Within lUMTower limits the argument is less extravagant M. 
Leroy-Deaulieu points out that the special direction in which the 
activity of the thiny years displayed itself hw been re- 
furnisning the world with mnehinory, the construction of railways, 
tbe substitution of steam for sails, and the adaptation of steam to 
manutectures. That work, he contends, is now nearly completed. 
In the more advanced countries it is carried as far as it is proflt- 
ablo; in the less advanced tbe bankruptcies and repudiations of the 
past few years forbid the extension of much credit for the future; 
but without credit these countries can do nothing. Hence 
he thinks that in Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Holland 
foteign investments will fall more and more into disfavour; that 
the saving elasees will have to content themselves with lower rates 
of interest; and that, for v^ant of othensafa and proUtable em¬ 
ployment, coital will Im applied to an unprecedented cxteiij: in >. 
tiia itemOffinteit of ag|^cuftateh-tba oldest but aiill tbo^tewt 
bacHnitef^ M tha arta, Ma nat aura that thia wo^ 
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th# Wisest course. But xvo are not rjuite so convinced ns M. 
^roy-Beauliou that tlio good r*^-!oluti()nii ut’ ibo grebent time will 
lust. KepudiaLiou anil hankrujjU’y aio not iio\ol. On tlio con¬ 
trary, they have lx'on jnvictisod lor a luiiir lime by iStalos, tliougb, 
w© admit, sparingly as compnred with ri*cnnl I'xpericncn. Ihit 
such conduct has been furgutic-u after a limo. Further, i\l. 
Leroy-Boaulieu goes too far in Maying that l]:e woilc i:4 nt-iirly com¬ 
plete. VVith tlio exceptiun of Oii'iit Jhitiin and r>:?!giijm, 
perhaps, Ihevo is no conn’rv in L'ni’ojjo iideipinloly t''[iiip]>i*d with 
railwnys. And a few years of peaeo and good jidiiiini.sljMlion 
Would enable many eoimtiiej lo reMniuo rajJwaji eonjtruefiun with¬ 
out imprudence. 

The Heeond ])vincipal cjumo of the recent luo'^peiily was the <lis- 
covery of gold iu (-.ilifornin ami Aiiati’aHe. It operated in two 
wnyH. It enabled the gokl-piodneing eoiintriei to bay vast quan¬ 
tities of coniiuodiiieM froiii llie move advaucial countrie-i; tliat is, it 
gave employmont to immense numbers of worhpeoplo in hairope in 
supplying tlio wants of iho miners, ami it :il>o employed u eon.sider- 
able nuiubor of shipi,, Alterwards if gii\o J'luroj)i; the means of 
purcliiising cotton, silh, corn, ten, n.id ot'm r artieles iu vast 
miautities from Imiia and (hilim. Thus it .'tipodated imliistry 
iuroughoiit the World, and ut tliesamo timi! it ;;tivn a fresh impiilso 
to the spirit of coloni/.ilion. After a whilu those who w'cro 
attracted by gold settled upon tlio laud, and now (Jiiliforma is one 
of the priiieipd corii-evpurting countries of the w’orld. The 
second way in vJunb the discovery neted v <i. lo vedneo the 
purcluisiij- pouer of gold. It e.ppears to be wdl estabh^Iied that 
tliivty years u;m geld >v.’m bei oniinL'' seiree. 'I'lit* growth of wealth 
nud popiiiallon was rendering llm luiK'init of coin in eliriilalion in 
the World Icns ade(iu..te for its purj>'i'3es, find was CLMivevpieMtly 
raising tho value ot gold. The discoiery of the niines of (’alifoniia 
and Aii.stndia not only checl^ed that nvoee^s, but cans<?d the value 


of Iho metal to lull. .V^'uming tor jLi-gam nt's sabe that the fill 
has been tweuty-liu'. per eenl., the elhvt has K-eu lo redneo by 
one-fourth nil du'bts previously contracted. 'I'lius in the case 
(rf our own National Debt a > early char'^ o ^ qI ^- nnn/ 

woul.1 really lie no 

dei.reeiatiun of fruM Iko. 'ir.' 

hixaliou itrevioitsh exislino. Furtber, it 
hay’^wIMred in llm same way tenants whose nnU were lixed 
more than thirty voars ago, landowners w’hose la.ids were, encuni- 


hered, millowners Avho had morlgag-rd In eriler to build their 


mills, and nil siiniLir cla.s-es. In short, only persons posses.-.i:d of 
annuities and lixed ineonu'.s and creditors havo snii'eivd, while 
even they, in I heir ciijiacil y of ta\pa\cr.s, )ia\e also been beiielilcd. 
In thcxso facts we find nmcli of tlio explanation of the reclining 
Hurpluse.s to which we liavo grown accustomed, and of Up: ease 
■with Avhich an unprecedented taxation liiis been borne by so many 
countries. Dut it seeiu.s to bo e.slabliidied tliat tin: etVi'ct of tho 
gold di.scoverie.s lue^ now been comjdetely spent. H'lm prixluetiou 
of gold hn.s not incro.:.sed for }e:ir.>, and is merely .sutficieiit for tho 
requirements of tho world, while there are indications that the 
demimd for tlio arlude i.s likely largely increase. Hero again 
M. Li^ruy-Beaulion secs another renson for expedingr a lo.-s exnbi - 
rant prosperity in the future. It is jiod.dbh', how' iver, Ihiit a very 
slightly increiised demand would call forlli an augiueuLed supply, 
ttud that thus tho iipprebenssiou is exaggerated. 


THE ALMS OV SI'. KAllI.MMNl'VS TinSlMTAL. 

W ni'lX Bishop (ivindal cerlitied, at, the instance of Queen 
1 ‘Uiztilx‘th‘rt soorelarv, Thoinns Wilson, Doidor of L.iws, 
that St. Kutliaunc's llu.'ipit.il had originallv been founded “ml 
rolevninen pmipevmu eidebiiium imdii'nim,'' the stnlemont wn.s one 
of those half-tniths whieh are often ihe mo'^t mischievous of f.ibe- 
hoods. In every ancient religious bouse, of the J'lngli.sli Church 
alma and prayers luul been so essentially united as inseparable from 
the vory e.vi'^teiico of tho foumlalion, that its order of divine .ser- 
vioo would have been incomplete and imp.esiblo unless its alms, 
through Boine channel or other, bad Howed for tlio benefit df ihe 
poor. Very likely all thi.s was a violation of the first priiieiple.v of 

S olitical economy. Voor-laws, no doubt, an' a great mlvanceupou 
olea at the gato.s of numusteiies, whatever Prime Minister, ami 
I’ostinastera-ifcneral may have dremned in the vi-sioii.s of their 
youth; but tlit'ii the dismal science had not been invented in the 
reign of King ytephen, nor even in that of Henry HI. It wms 
abaolutely certain that when Queen 3 lalilda, yearning for the 
repoBO of tho fioule of liev two little childion whose bodies wma 
laid in tho cloister of tho Aldgato Priory Ohurch, founded and en¬ 
dowed a special houst^ of prayer for that “ supeistitioiis use,” aa 
later days pronounced it, the poor, iu some dclined or undefined 
number, would be benelLted by Ihe alms. In what manner this 
intenition was actually carried out is not very dear. Tho powerful 
HouBoat Aldgate sccm to have pleaded, in justiliention of their 
dealings with tlieiv word, the infant Ho'.pit'al 4»f iSt. Katharine, 
t^t it woe necessary to imposa upon it “ quendam eanonicnin ” of 
tlieb own. because “ fratrea illias hoapitalia conlentiosi et ebriosi 
' wng 'flb* dfebus soleKant ease ”; but it appeared to tho Bishop of 
London either that the remedy had not rcaclied the disetoai, or that 
h^himself had a better specific; and he interposed Ids episcopal 
;/ !.tdtiiOJity vigsirouely and otiectively—uaquo ad ob^^m (dusilera 
in hrevi mors dim de medio aits^uU!fe;*^v The 
<rf.thfl Prioiy p]^)hal^!y ix'gardud ihe 


death " of the Bishop os a divine Judgment i bttt the 
Queen Eleanor survived, and Bishop Henry do >yyBgeh^ 
was ns bad as Bishop Fulko Basset, or worse. Tho legal U difi* 
tinct from the antiquarian history of the existing c<dlegiate church 
of St. Katliarino-noar-tho-Towor dates ■^in Eleanor's refoundation 
iu 1273, and to this wo must go back in attempting to estimate the 
proportion which the alms of the house were intended to hear to 
its general corpomto roveniies. It is almost uaiiecoasary to say that 
no dcliuite portion of the estates, or chwgo upon the estates, was 
sot apart for purjioses of alma. The doctrine of trusts for uses had 
not as yet been invented. But in tho charter of Eleanor ten 
bcadsw'oiuon were established aa a permanent and resident portiod 
ol the foundation; at least as rociteii in the charter of Henry VI., 
tho earlier recitals being “ clearly imperfect,” aa the Ghari^ Oom- 
mis.sioners explain in their Report of 1866. The copy of MeonoFa 
rhiivter given in Ducarel’s A ppendix is so carelessly printed and 
Is full of such gross mistakes that no roUance can lie placed upon 
it; but it appo.'ir.s to bo sulliriciitly established that, besides tho ten 
resident beadswomi’n, twenty-four poor men, non-resident in the 
IloapiUil, wire to receive each one halfpenny daily; and that, of 
these twenty-four, .six were to bo poor scholars, “ qui in ecclesi^ 
Crtjiellanis assistent in a<ljutono diviiii obsequii cum hiis ( ?) pro 
suo .studio commode potenint vacare, ut coruin meritis et adjutoiio 
cum diligentiii uberius res[iici mcreantur de eloemosinjl hospitadia 
prirdicti; ” but saving tho rights of tho Brothers aud Sisters to 
thiii' aecustonmd allowances. Thi) corrections of the printed text 
(if Ihiraiel, which may be. noticed in tho preceding quotation, are 
made: from nmrgjn.al notes in a copy usod and collated by the 
Charity C'Oinnii''''ioni*rs. In addition to the “ viginti-quatuor 

a 'nbu^^,” whom we must assume os exclusive of the ten 
ivvomen (1 hough these last are not named in the earlier 
(?oi)i( s, whili' the twenty-four are not named iu the later recitals), 
ono lliou^.md prior men artv directed to receive an alms of one half- 
pcmiy on the day of the (kiith of King Henry HI. It is poasiblo 
that this pr.)vi-ion may represent a round number, and merely 
authorize a dole to all corui'rs on that day, Ixnng the festival of St.. 
J'almund “ Archii-piscopi et Confessoris; hut tho full extent of 
ttio ()):'gjnul aims id' the foundatum will thus appear to have heott. 
lixi'il at 2ok 6s'. S 7 . nnuually over and abov(3 ihe maintenance of 
tho Ir'ii boad.^women. Whatever proportion such a sum inny 
liave borne to tho total rrwenuo must bo taken as permanent 
undtn’ the oriiriinil intr'iitiou of the foundress, bi*cau8o tho develop¬ 
ment rif the louiidation, us its means increased, was directed to 
be pyminetrical iu all its parts. But tho somewhat contemptuous^ 
rr.’feivnce made by the Coiunii.ssioners of 1871 to tho eleemosynary 
chfirgc^ impo<5i'd on tho foniidalioii by Eleanor’s charter, ne 
“certain sruiall idniM,” will not bear tho test of examination.. 
Eighty yi'an ];iI<t tho stipend of a Chantiy priest endowed by 
(^iiron Philinpa wris lo/. iinijually, and her ordinances allow for 
rlothirig to tlio Brothers of the Hospital 40s. and to the Sisters 
2o.'(. eacli; while the Sisters, in lieu of commons, were to receive 
2{fl. daily bc.-ddes bread, and a “ }iit.antia” of cue penny, tho latter 
being doubled on lifleen festivals. No important change therefor© 
ill tho stipends of the Brotliers and Sisters seems to hove been 
made for two centuries, since at the time of tho Valor Ecelesinsticus 
they are n’turned at 8/. each besidesthtiv houses, while tlio beads¬ 
women and the‘‘si \ i>of»r scholars ''' represent an annual sum of 
46/. 15.'!. 0(1. besides lodging. 

From thc'^e (igurcs it would apparently follow that the capitular 
chiivge upon the revenuR, (‘NoUisivo of the income of the Master, 
hinl oiighially, and till th(^ middle of the sixteenth century,, 
bei'u nbmiL the sumo aa the elcemoHynary, and that these amounts 
had been Mtatloimiy, w'hilo the estates and possessions of tho 
IKispilal had been gradually augmented. We have no meaua 
of olit.iiuing an estimate of tho income of the Hospital either 
iu the reign of Henry 111 . or in that of Edwaixl HI.; but 
it was Tioi till a later period that tho principal country estates 
were ac(]uirt;d by viirions gmiits, or that tho Precinct of the 
Ilospiinl itself bceamo a property of large annual value. It would 
seem, thcrclore, tint; wliile tho incrensed value of the estates was 
gradually raising the Mastership to a position of high emolument 
and dignity, the other payinonts were remaining at their ancient '* 
level, and roprcsenled tho original division of the funds of the- 
foundation when the Muster was only/irmiua infer jwircs, one of 
tlic “ four brothers ]iviesls ’’ and a comparatively poor man like the- 
ri'st. The sclicnu; which was sketched in Eleanor’s charter for the 
augmentation of the number botli of tho members of the 
foinuliition and its .almspcople was never carried out, and at first 
it probubly remained in suspense for want of means. But, as time 
w(mt on, tiie great church-building movement of the fourteentiK 
and fifteenth centuries bad openeil a new channel intewhich, the 
first overflowings of the modest treasury of St. Ivatbarino’s were 
divevKid. 'J’he “charter” or ordinance of Qaeoti Philippa in 
1351 explicitly directs that tho whole of the snrplua revenue of 
the foundation remaining after its ordinary exj^nses had b(^ 
dofray«'d should 'bo applied to tho completion of the church which 
a previous Master, william de Erleaesby, had begun to buthl* 
Fu)‘ tho furthi;raDco of this work, “ honorifioe incepti,’*' not only 
the existing Ma,ster, Paul de Monte Floiio, but all his auc-^ 
cessora, wore charged by Queen Philippa with thfr careftil 
administration of tho profits of the Hospitldj 
heads of King Edward 111 . sad his PhiUp]^ 

beautifully carved in wood,** still rmnainiiig Ip ^ obouHitaUs 
in the Regent’s Park, and again in . “ atons^ffr^tiy delhced, In tha' 
porch," bore testimony. ^ the deitnietion of the ooHegiate choreK 
in 1835, to the imm^iato obedience ^th whieh these direoideii* 
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iuid lH»n fulfilled* The chnreh ii luftd to have beea completed 
about ^e middle of the fifteenth centuiv by Thomas deBeckington^ ‘ 
afiennids Bishop of Bath and Wolfe, who, ea Master of the 
Hospital, obtained &r it the ffraut of the Great Charter” of 
Sjbtitr VI.; and from this date St. Katharine's continued in great 
^clesiastiom splendoor as a Royal Chapel closely associated with 
the Court till the fall of Katharine of Aragon and the troubled 
times of the Dissolution. Alms in St. Katharine's Church hod in 
10 Henry VUI. OSiS) assumed a very stately form, and though 
the Guila of St. mrbara, with iU long list oV Royal and noble 
members, and its rules and orders, which may be read at length in 
Stryne and his copyists, was not a part pf the Hospital foundation 
itself, it was incorporated within tuo collegiate church, where all 
its members were admitted. During the two centuries, therefore, 
between the reigns of Edward III. and Henry Vlll., it may bo 
assumed that the increased wealth of the llospitil was devoted to 
objects immediately connected with the church and its Bervices 
according to Queen Philippa’s direction, the alms of the founda¬ 
tion and the domestic status of the membura of the Cba])toT re¬ 
maining on the previous basis; while the “ six poor seljolara,” 
instead of receiving the alms which had formerly been assigned 
to them os belonging to a recognized class of cliartered 
mendicants, were now rosidout members of tho foundation 
as part of the choir of the cJiurch, in which, besides the 
clerical members of tho Chapter and tiio chantry priests, there 
were, as a jwper of Dr. Mallett’s sLowa, “ cert<;yn syngyiig men, 
lilarlces, with syngyng chyldreu. And tliese kept daily service 
aong in the churche ”; and he adds that thmv liad been “a com¬ 
mendable hospitaiitie ko|)t and a good quero." All thi.s had boon 
destroyed by the Dissolution and the masterships of his two uie.ir 
temporall ” predeces.sor8, “ the lord admyrall and Sr. 1 ranc\ a 
Fleinyng”; and Mallett bitterly complains of the ruin and decay 
in which bo found the whole Hospital and its church, and which he 
tried almost in vain to restore; for ‘‘in dede of late I liavo had tho 
fewer botli preistea and syngyng luon, becaii.se I could not get mete 
persons fur no money.” l)r. Mallett’a almost abj»!i;t hinu.-iitiilinns 
in this paper addressed to (iuecn Elizabeth in deprecation of lii.s 
■ov'n ojeetmont appear in singular contrast to the fierceiies.s with 
wnich within his Precinct lie susluined, as tradition rtqjDrted, tlie 
chSiT&ct&v of hrpreticornm: although at one point in this 

paper such a spirit Hashes out for a iiunnuLt in his au'U'v and con¬ 
temptuous notice how ‘‘the three brethren priisles” hud married 
.and were living with their wives in their chambers within llio 
Hospital. 

In order to anive at an estimate of the iiroportion which, upon 
tho original intention of the foundation, tho elernio!*3nary trut.l.s 
^should bt*ar to tlie capitular emolLUiient.s, it seenn noce-ssury, ns wo 
have said, to go back to the charter of Eleanor as illuHtiMteJ by 
■Queen Philipjia'rt ordinance in tho middle of the fourteenth ci'U- 
tury. This v\ill give in about ofpial sbares tho stipends of tho 
Brothers andSi.siors on the ono baud, .and tho alms of tho Hospital 
on the other; and upon thi-s biiMs, aftor piovidiug sutlicienlly 
for the income of the maatership and tho Dorn us or man.ige- 
inent charges, it appears reasonable that any future claim 
in respect of alms, or, in modern phrnso, “ charities,” should bo 
considered; while among tho Doiiius charges, it must bo lo- 
membered, was always included the maiiiteiianc-e of tho collegiuto 
church. On no point did tho inluibitauts of tho Preciiiel more 
fltroiigly insist in tho c-irly year.s of Elizabeth's reign tlian on tlu; 
fact that tliair rents wore titho free, and that tho church niul iU 
services wem wholly maintained for them Iw tho Ibundalion, ^ 
except that Ihey paid lees “ for all buryulls, clirystenings, i 
marriages, four otibriuge dnyea and clerks \>agos orderly as other 
parislie.s do within the citie of Londtm. ’ It is thu.s shown to 
te impossible that any claim in ro.'.pect of “ charities ’ Hhoiild be 
advanced on grounds of right or ancient pie.'^ciiption, so as to 
extend over more than iHJvhaps one-third of the entire reveiinod of 
fit. Ivatharine’s. A claim to this extent may with justice be 
aUt^ed; but “salvo semper jure Regina).” • The Royal Patroness, 
after all, is entitled to make such changes in the delaiJb of lulminiu- 
tration as she may think til within tho general linc.sof the founda¬ 
tion ; ano, though tins discretion dues not, as we have already urged, 
include the right of secularization over an ecclesiastical bodv, it doi:s 
dearly include the power of assigning to the eupitular and the 
doemosynary accounts respectively such proportions of the 
general revenuo or estates as to the Queen may seem best, all 
precedents notwithstanding. Thu residents in the J''a3i-ciui of 
jLondon justly think that tho whole of tho. alms fund of tho 
Hospital ought to be bestowed, at least in lh(j lirst instance, in the 
noiKuhonrhood of the ancient site of the llus]nt.il. They re¬ 
present that .the foundaiion belongs locally to the Tower Hamlets 
And the adjacent parts of Loudon; and the mqi'kod and unvarying 
interest which the Queen has manifested in the welfare of the 
Bast-end poor, and in the prosperity o!‘ all the groat institutioii.s 
■OBtabUshed, like tho London Hospital, to meet their especial needs, 
^applies proof far more than, Bullldent that the decision upon 
Ihese representations may be left with entire coulidenco in the 
Rands of Her Majesty. 

Tiw Royal CoomiMfeioners of 1871 drew up a remarkable educa¬ 
tional scheme for adoption as part of the future development of fit. 
jiatharine’a Hospital, on which wo comuatmted at the time. A 
portion of this sdietne, which had the merit of beinij in ^rfect 
^oiJsiatenCT with the test, proposed that tho handsome and spacious 
Master's iWge in tbc l^^ent’s Park should bo converted into a 
The arcbitoctuml and oil^ arruigements of schooLbuild- 
leeomiQ^d pr cnioresi ^0 Bdocatlon 2)c|ort{^at tlavo 


become, during tho last seven years, vmy generally known, and 
may have by this time I'oimhod the Royal Cowuiissionere. BuL 
however this may be, it is cwlain, as matter of hibtovical fact 
that fit. Katharine’s Hospiuil, from the days of Queen Matilda to 
those of Lord Lyndhurst, was never directly an educational 
foundation at all. Lord Somera did, indeed, order in 1O98 that, 
after certain other extensions of the then existing foundation (of 
which nothing has since been heard) hail been u»B2e,aschcM.»i-hoiMw 
and a schoohnaster should bo provided for tho Precinct; but 
boforo this coiild be done, if it was ever intended to be done, the 
Precinct provided a school and a schoolmaster for itsulf, to which 
tlio Hospittil ftiibscribed; and which continued from 1705, like 
other parochial charity schools in and near the city, till in 1825 it 
sliared tho fato of the otIn*r buildings of the Precinct, and tho 
funds belonging to its truslises were transferred to the trustees of 
the schools of fit. Bololph-williout-Aldgale. This fscbool Was dis¬ 
tinct from and iudepeudeuL of UieHoRpilul; and the existing schools 
in tho liegcut’s Paik are simplv an invention of Lord Lynihurst's, 
without a previous history of any kind. We luive already indicated 
tho relation of tho “ six poor bcholars” of Jiileanors cliavtor to the 
alms of tho Hospital, and the conditions under which they were 
expected to assist in divine service, which alumst enlieipfited the 
jealous restrictions on “religious instruction” surrounding the" 
poor scholars of to-duy ; cum a scola vacarent ’’—when schuol- 
Ics-sons did not intei leix*. No doubt, when thev had become a per¬ 
manent body of chori.stcrs, aud lived as such in thellospital, they re¬ 
ceived .'iouie kind ol'educAitioii; and, as they would naturally be taken 
trom the lamilios of the hospital-tenants in the Precinct, it is easy 
to umlersUiiid that tho “ free pure and pcrpoluall almcs of tho poor 
six scullers to be uuiyniev iied ” ^hould have boon insisted on bv 
tho iohabitiintrt as an important ptu*t of “ the true use of the gyft 
of the name lio.spitnll.’’ If therefore tho Royal Commissioners had 
propof-ed the esiubli&Uiueiit of a choir sehool in connexion witli the 
collegiate church, Lhero would at least Inive been some precedent 
for the suggestion, and some sort ol' intelligence exlnbitcd as to Ibo 
nature of the foundation with which they were dealing; but this 
lliey were at great pain.') to avoid. The administration in our own 
lime of the “ ulme.^ of tlio poor six scolier.'s” of tho thirleonth cen- 
1 tnry would perhnp^. ino.-'L Jnippily perpetuate the traditions of the 
I past in tho torm of fceho]ai.4iip3 or e.vbihilions to the Universities, 

I «\specia!ly if the liokler.s were nnilked hy tlio distinction—-we 
write in treiiibiing, le.-'t tlm Zeil-tJeist, bre.ithing unsectarianism 
and coinpetilivo Lxamin.ilion, should bo near ua~of being nomi¬ 
nated duo- ily by the Queen. 


TJIK.ATIJI:: rOYAL nKAI -IDnAI, 

A PA^MPIILET Jins recently’ ujipcarcJ giving “ the outHnes of a 
.schouio fur lefoiiiiiug- tho etage, and elevating the actor's 
ealJing to the status uf a liberal and legilimalo profo.'ision,” It is 
dedicated to the now nniversnl pnlrui), 3Ir. GliuLtonc, who, It is 
ineniioned, ha.s given “ Jus kind permission and approbation ” ; and 
this pLniPe Inus naturally led to ihe supfiosiliou that tho eiuimmt 
person ill (pavlion had fully adopted tiio peculiar views as to Iho 
Rlagesot forth in thi.s production. Tho author,however, has thought 
it nb('e(^.sarv, ‘‘ in juhticc to tliat geullemau,” touiako it known &at 
“ Mr. (llatlbtono i.-i le^ponsiblo lur nothing further tlvan the oouiv 
ttX'V of accepting the th-diealiou of tho vvorli, and of expressing his 
.'.eiu-^e of tho grcvit p'liblic hnjiurtuiico of the riubjert, and his hearty 
svmpathy with its purpotjc.” There is certainly an o.xcuse for 
tiio.so who do not uudciMtaud the charivcterialic singularities of Mr. 
(iladbtune’s language, .'lUoiild they be misled by the expression of bis 
“ Jieavty sympathy ” us a form of upprohvtion; but his connexion 
with tliib ridiculous painphlot niav now be considered as not colh- 
mitting him to any dciinite opinion on the subject, which is 
indeed quite consistent with his u.--u:il practice. So small a matter 
would in ilisolf hardly be vvorlli notice, if it w'pre not that it sup- 
plie.-i a remarkable illustr.ition of tho lendoncy of this great oracle, 
who, to borrow Peacock's description of another example of Iho 
Bailie characlcr, “ is lor doing all the world’a bu.siue.s3 as well as 
his own, and thinks Iiimsell qiniiilieil to handle every briinch of 
iiuninn knowledge,” to iUeiitily hiinselfwith nil soris of absurd 
crotchets. 

Thu writer of this pamphlet admits, in his odd style, that it 
would bo “invidiou.?,nol lo say im]))ous, to aver that the terriblo 
oonfiiigralion at tlio Brooklyn llioaU'o was a ])iviuo judgment lo 
puui.sh the wickedue.S 3 of the plca.suro-seekiug victims but he is 
also of opinion that the “recent awful dispensation was ueeveed for 
our advantage, and whilst we are taking pi'ccautionary measurea for 
the gieater security of our places of amu.scment, and for the pro¬ 
tection of human life against riinilaf accidenls in tho future, wo 
ought at the same time to bestow some serioua thought upon iho 
improvement of our theatres” in tho way of u “ reformation pf tho 
morals of the stage.” As a preof of tho necessity of such a rolbrra. 
he gives an account of tho general personal clvaractei* of theatrical 
performers which, while it show's his own ignorance of tho 
subject, also suggests that h« too readily accepts idle scandal, 
“ The Anomalous social position,” ho says; of tho actv>r and 
actvoas, oven in the present day, will ecarcoly, 18uppo.se, bo doniod, 
and theoil'cct of such a position upon the members of tho profoasion 
in tboir loss of self-refepect must likewise bo acknowledged.” 
in pronouncing this sweeping judgment, he asserts that “ it 
would not *ho‘ too much t») afilrm that- the theatrionl. pre- 
Its disqualitios Aotiesam from pixfpor and Datum 
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spliere m wives and mothers,” though ho admit.^ that, to a certain 
extent) iho same may Ije said of all oceiipalinDs in winch women 
publicly engage. That the ofl'ect is worse in the tlieatrical w'orld 
IS shown, he holds, by the so-called larts that*' the home circle has 
BO little attraction for the actrees that, in the majority of casus, she 
pretors au ignominious linison to a wedded life ”; that, '* when 
married, the marriiigo vow is cateeiued ao light a thing that it is 
more * honoured in the breach than llie obaor\anco ’ lh.it “ tlio 
license of the stage ia of itself snfliciciit to virtually disajinul 
the maiTiago bond, ami, except wliero the virtim of the con¬ 
tracting parties is vnrv strong, to di.ssrdve all conjugal ties'*; 
and that " the i)roverhial nonchalance and habitual car«'h‘?snei>s of 
the actress as to demeanour, conver?ation, and divss whcii not it) 
f^nt of the footlights are serious stuiiiblin;r-hloi’)<s to a virtuous 
life and domestic happiness.” Tho theairical piofes.-^ion i.-4, no 
doubt, like other professious, a mixed one; and it cannot ba denied 
that there is uufoituuately a class of actrej.ses of the kind with 
which the writer seeina to be best acMjuaintetl; but his general 
aspersion of the diameter of women on the .stage is sijnply a libel 
-of the gro.sscMb and moat fabuloua kind. We do not inenn to say 
that the tendency of nn actress’s life, as such, is towards an ideal 
of moral perfection ; the coiiLlitiona of lier occupation, in some re- 
apectS) take her out of the oidinary lines of wom:inho'»d ; and 
the excitement, and in a sense the atloctation, of her work are 
not altogether wholefome. But tliis is true also of other classes 
of artists, wliose devotion to tludr art is .sumetinn-a apt to lend 
them into devi.itions iroin convenlinual Imbit' .iinl temperamont, 
w'hich, however, do not neceh.^arily involve any approach to 
iiuuiomlity. Jt is tuio tli.it at omi period tho women of tho i 
stage were too freipiontly iiolorioua for llieir loose liolmviour; but | 
in modern times tho leading ncti’i‘.si,e3 b:ivo been, as anile, most ' 
ruspicctablo persons. Not a breath of .‘■c.iiidal ever touched | 
Ml'S. ^>iddnns's diameter; slie was, in liict, a model of solemn ju'o- 
priety; and indeed the vvliolo Kemble family, which may be said 
to have taken to the stage in a body, btdd a position in good society 
which would have been ([iiite incompatible with any irregularities 
of conduct. The same may bo said of Mrs. Indibald, INliss Idleii 
Tree (afterwards Mrs. Charles Kean), and other heroines of tho 
stage; and it inny bnjit^ geucxajjy'’di'aclresses of the prc'^ent 
day, with tho cxcijjyji^,^ of the particular class wliich i.s referred to 
in the pamphJet, ftnfUvhich, we lire glad to lliink, is now kept 
•*yj |ctty^ eU ’within bounds, that they are by no means exposed to 
suclP^isparaging suspicions as ilie write:, in his igiKimnee, 
HB wc charitably presume, casts upon them. Names, which in 
such a case we should not think of ujciilioning, will occur 
to every one. Indeed those who have any real .acquaintuico 
with theatrical society are well aware that the member'^ are, as 
n body, fully ipialilied to tdio their place in the society appropriate 
to their various grades, and are neither better nor worse on account 
of their professional duties than other people. Slany examples of 
domestic all’eclion and solicitude, of generous and disinterested 
charily, of patient endurance of hard tuid ill-psiid work for the sup¬ 
port of a family, might easily be cited; and j l is ridiculous to say tliat 
It is thu ordinary rule that “ the childienof actors and actrejises are, 
badly brought up, and utterly untittedfor the responsibilities of real 
life. ’ In one respect, no doubt, the members ot this profession, of 
both sexes, are liable to sutler from the conditions under which 
they have to exercise it—that is, tho often uncertain incomes 
which are the lot of too many of them, and tlie liuctnations of 
public taste and caprice ; but tlii.s is their uiNfortuno,and not their 
fault, Un the whole, then, though tho general theatrical system 
of the day may bo defective in some imporUiut points, it cannot 
be said that the general body of the profession does not make and 
keep itself respected in its private reUilious. 

Tho writer them proceeds to show that tho stage might and 
ought to be organized as un important agent “ for the incubation 
of virtue and lor tho dcpreciatiun of vice,” wliich may of course 
at once be admitted; but it is evident from his proposals th.at he 
is still under the delusion that llie stage is at present in the hands 
of a vicious body which requires a great reform. In order to ex¬ 
plain his views, ho draws the picture of “ Tho Theatre Beau- 
ideal,*’ in which one of the chief conditions of tho enrolment of 
performers is that," bi'sides being good scholars and good actors, it 
IS necessary that all members of thi.s company should bear good 
moral cbaracters ; that there should be no stigma upon their 
names; in hue, that they should be above suspicion '*; and tho 
security for this is that every candidate bi^fore he is accepted must 
produce ‘(a certificate to his character signed by one clergyman —if 
possible, the vicar of his ptuish—and two laymen of good position, 
who have known the candidate for at lejwt live years.” Tho 
next step is to pass through a competitive examination in elo¬ 
cution, together with, iu the case ot women, French, vocal and 
iiistraraental mmie, KiigUsh**prose composition, and history; and 
for tho men, iu additiuu to these, a certain knowledge of Greek 
and Latin. The “supernumeraries ’ also are required to furnish 
proofs of their respectability, honesty, and sobriety; and to give 
evidence of their anility to read and write with facility, and to 
epeak their mother tongue with tolerable accuracy.” These are 
the regulations as to intellectual calibre, and now we come 
moral discipline. The married men in tho company “ most not 
only b« living with their wives, but, if their wives are actresses, 
they too must be members of the same company”; and “ un¬ 
married ladies ore only admitted with the sanction of their 
parents, with whom they must reside; or,if they are orphans,with 
the consent of their guardians, under whose protection they must 
V he Uving; in the case of widows, the marriage certiheato is 


required to be produced & one of their testimonials.” AH tbs 
reheamals at the “ Beau-Ideal ” are conducted in the presence of 
, the manager, the proleasor of elocution, and professor of music; 

the students of tne school attached to the theatre may also 
1 attend, but no strangers will bo admitted to any part of the 
houso at the rehearsals, or behind the scenes at public perform- 
I ances. “ Oonaequently all such events as * appointments,’ clan- 
; destine meetings, anonymous communications, and gifts from 
, unknown donors are things unheard of at the *Beau-IdoaV and 
any breach of this rule would, of course, have but one result— 
namely, diamissal of the oirendiug member.” At the same tim^ 

, “ whilst every inf^ans is taken to check any approach to illicit 
intercourse, every facility and encouragement are ahbrded to honour¬ 
able attachments by the management,” which would thus exer¬ 
cise u sort of paternal, or rather maternal, control. Then there are 
I to be no perforniaucos on Saturday night, so as to leave no excuso 
I fur invading the Sunday; and new pieces are not to bo reheaitied 
; at the beginning of tho week, or without duo time for preparaiiou,^ 

I lest there should bo a “ temptation to study * parts’ on Suudsy, to 
I the neglect of n regular attendance at a place of puUic worship* 

I Moreover, “by tho example of tho managers and tho professors of 
I the establishuicut, the mcinbars of the company are taught and 
i encouraged to bo ns attentive to tho duties of religion as to thoso 
I of business.” The physical and mental welfare of tho company is. 
j equally taken care of. There are reading-rooms litted with well- 
■ chosen boolts, baths, and lavatorii'S, for “ tho refreshment of Ihoir 
j bodily and mental powers,” whilst iu the summer tho men have 
' athletic 8})oi'ts, and the women croquet and archery, with picnics, 

I uiiilor tho strict supervision of the manager, professors, and their 
i wives, which no doubt the merabors find “awfully jolly.” 

’ U is scfircely iiefvs-iary to point out the false assumptions and 
j impracticable conditions of this fimuy scheme. In the first 
' place, while it may be adinitUal that there is no necessary 
antagonism between religion and the stage when the enter- 
I tainuients of the latter aro of an innocent character, and that they 
ought to b(v conducted so as to foster wholesome feeling and 
i morality, which ought, indeed, to be always one of the 
; objects 01 every kind of art, it is difficult to understand 
I wliy the tbcalrical profession should bo especially expected to 
I miiko a formal parade of religion. The diniision of a religious 
[ spirit is no doubt essential to the soimd constitution of society ; 

. but lliciu may be a good picture or a good book without any 
[ direct njainfe.stationol that spirit,and m it is on thu stage. Asa rule,. 

' actors iind actres.'sca, allowing lor their peculiar vocations, which 
: require them to lead in various ways a somewhat diderent life from 
otlier people—such as having to ho up late at night, and to undergo 
an c\c**ptional amount of excitement—aro very much tho same 
ns the common stuck'of humanity; and it is unfair to represent 
them as a low class which specially requires to bo elov^tcd. Th© 
writer of this [laraphlct asU wliethor “ the moral loMOna of the 
drama would not sinlc deeper into tho hearts of the audioocn 
if they were well assured that tho artist? whh' depicted 
its scones themselves led pure and honourablo Jives ” ; but 
he forgets that in other walks of life people aro charitably assumed 
to bo loading such lives, unless there is distinct proof to the con¬ 
trary. Indeed this is the weak point of this reformer throughout— 
that his mind is possessed with tho notion that players are & 
very loose and immoral set of people, and have to bo converted. 

In regard to tho general condition of tho theatrical system, there 
ia no doubt amplo scope for improvement—as, for instance, in 
regard to a mote 8Y‘.teiiiatic education for tho profession in 
arti.8tic articulation and representation of character and emotions; 
in providing a livelihood for its members of a more liberal and 
Hullled kind ; and in getting rid of tho stupid frivolity, and too 
often vulgarity, which for llio most part stamp tho plays audactiz^ 
of tho day ; and in encouraging tho development of high, relined, 
cultivated, and really iutelJoctual art upon tho stage. There la¬ 
in this country, at tho present day, a general repugnance io throw ' 
the duty of regulating public tasto on tho State, and therefore it ia 
impossible to hopo fur a revival of anythin;^ in the shape of thd 
old patent theatres, or tho existing Com<$dio Fran9aise. At the 
same time it is surprising that, while so much interest is taken in 
dramatic ontcrlainments as is shown by crowded audiences and in- Vr 
creasing amateur entertainments, nothing is dono by the wealthy 
patrons of the art to give it a fair chauco of developing itself, and 
acquiring an honourable public position. This is really the great 
want of tho day; by a moderate amount of expenditure and energy 
it might easily be supplied, and it is notcrodiiable that the attempt 
is not made. 


INDIAN PRISONa 

A n interesting Report by Miss Mary Carpenter on prison 
discipline iu India has been published as a Parliamentary 
paper. Miss Carpenter has been fdur times in India, her first visit 
having been made in 1866; and her-Report^ shows that, while ' 
several valuable reforms Ime been introduced into Indian prisons 
amce that time, others of equal importance are still unaocomplished. 
In a letter written to I-iord Lawrence in Janu^ 1867, Miss Car« 
penter enumerates the deficiencies which most impreseea her during 
her stay in Bombay and Calcutta. She found in India neither 
reformatory nor industrial schools; and, os pmoeioiu crime is at 
least not rarer in India than in Enriand, there Were moot boys in 
prison who had already beoomeeonnnued oBTendeTS. In tne gads 
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pfoat attention was uwd to indu 8 tri|l work, but any mowd effect 
which might bo produced by regular labour was wholly defeated by 
the want of separate sleepiug colls and of any kind of teaching 
except such us is purely industrial. The license of prison life had a 
pecuturly bad innuence on women. The female prisoners were 
^ays together, night and day; they were under the care of male 
warders, and the combined attractions of a good dietary and free¬ 
dom from stmt discipline deprived prison life of all its terrors. 
The day of ischarge censed to he lofdccd forward to, and the pri¬ 
soners constantly rolurned within n short time of llie expiration of 
their sentences. Miss Carpenter ivcoinmoudcd that those evils 
should bo met by the caUblishment of industrial schools, the intro¬ 
duction of separate sleeping cells, and some provision for education 
into till prisons, that female priaoiiers in particular should always 
ho either in eeparato cells or subjected to proper supervision, and 
that the warders in chaige of them should always bu women. 

The ten years which have pasand since Mi^s Carpenter’s first 
visit have produced at the last moiuent an Industrial and Rofor- 
inatory Schools Act. As this Act was only pas.scd last year, 
it will be a considerable lime before much fruit will be reaped 
from it. But a reformatory school is to be built near Calcutta, 
and at Madras the necessary laud has been ghen by one native 
gentleman, while another has olFered to build a hou.^e on it. Of 
course as the Act was still brand-new, llu! evils it is designed to 
deal with were still in full force when Miss Carpenter was in India 
last year. At Poona a portion of the gaol was shut off from the 
part occupied by adults and called a refonualory. In Calculta sho 
saw liftv young boys associated together, many of wlioiii had 
already been several times in gaol. In Madras a boy of ten years cd’ 
age was in irons and under sentence of imprisonment for life. One 
result of the absence of reforrniitoric.s Is that the magistrates arc 
very unwilling to send boys to gaol, so that many boy a are at 
large who would be greatly benefited by staying for some time in 
a reformatory. Cousidc^img what Ijidhin prisons too commonly 
are, it is not wonderful that a niagl&lmtc should oi’Um think that 
to let a boy go is a les.ver evil than to punish him. As regards 
female priboners, Miss Carpenior found that someprogrcis hadbemi 
made. Kverywhero except at Seriimporo a regular female 
warder was in cliarge of the w’ouien. But separate sleep¬ 
iug colls only evibted at Benares, where the matron .told 
Mias Carpenter that hbo found them of very great service, 
ns a prisoner could be Kept in hci cell during the day by 
way of punishment. It is astonishing that the necessity 
of separating prisoners at might slnmld only now be generally 
recognized in India. It used be supposed, says Miss Carpenter, 
that the circumstances of the climate and the nature of tha iii- 
liabilants rendered sepuration at night underirable, if not im¬ 
possible. During her hist vi.sit, however, Miss Carpenter found 
that the opinion of e\cry prison odleiol was hostile to the 
jeut system of association in sleeping hours. AVLy it should 
^ taken so long to get this seemingly elementary fact 
_]ptecl, it is hard to say. The reason for eonding men to 
gaol is either to roforin tlmm, so thut they will no longer 
care to do criminal acts, or to make them uncomfortable, so 
that they will no longer care to risk the punishment that follows 
on criminal acts. From either point of view, separation at night 
is indispensable. During the day the prisoners are engaged in 
some kind of work, but at night they liave nolliing to do, and if 
they are togetlier their time is sure to be passed in comparing 
histories of former crimes or in planning new crimes. Tho only 
chance of inducing a man to think seriously of the career which 
has brought him to prison, and which, if ho does not abandon it, 
will bring him to prison again, if not to a still worse/ate, is to 
give him n large measure of enforced solitude. If there is any¬ 
thing in him capable of reformation, it will come out when ho is 
left with nothing to occupy his attention or divert his thoughts 
from himself. Even if he gains nothing from this disciplino, ho 
will at all events greatly dislike it. The unrestrained conversa¬ 
tion of the twelve hours during which fifty or sixty prisoners are 
locked up together is the relaxation which makes up for the day's 
annoyances. Take this away and a prison becomes but a dreary 
place, with hard work by day and solitude W night. It is almost 
inexplicable how, under so enlightened a Government as that of 
India, these commonplace censideralions should have been left so 
loi^ with«^ut any practical result. 

The explanation is to ho found in that poverty which in India 
meets us at every turn, and accounts for so much that at first 
sight seems unaccountable. Tho (iovernment is short of money, 
and there are other calls on it which, though they may not be 
more urgent, are at least louder. But, as Miss Carpenter points 
out, if the theory that awociation at night “ gives rise to frightful 
crimes, creates and continually increases a criminal class, and 
greatly diminishes the deterrent influence of imprisoDmont, ' is 
well founded—and it is tho theory of every export in prison 
discipline—the expense of building' separate cells, if it he not a 
very largo one, would soon be coverad by the diminution in the 
number of prisoners that would foUow a change of system. 
Nor need tne expense be very great. The Hindoo prisoner is a 
less audacious and a more social being than the English 
prisoner; and consequently the cells newl not be so strong, 
and ought not to be so completely secluded, as the ceUs 
in a wellrcoastructed English gaok It has been said that 
it is easier to govern a thousand Hindo|0 prisooem than ten English 
convicis. Al^late solitude, such as is eoforeed in some Engl^h 
raisons, tvould have, Mias Carpenter thinks, a very i^jnrious^ect 
both on tbe mind and on tho my of a mdoo. Tma tonsldeta- 


tion excludes some of the more costly structures in which the 
prisoner is unable to see oven the warder wlm has charge oX him. 
At Poona the ci^ gaol is filled with separate cells, armir'cd in 
blocks radiating from a centre, each dbll liaving a window near 
the top of the b.ack-wall, and a door consisting of strong iron bars. 
Tlicroisa verandah running along each block in front of these 
doors, so that a warder passing along can eoe what every pri¬ 
soner is doing. These cells need not cost more than ici, 
each, while at Hyderabad there, was a cell which the 
superintendent thought well suited to the requirements ot the 
country which could be built for 2/. Part of this cost might bo 
saved iu other ways. The plan of leaving the prisoners together 
at night makes it necessary to niainUiin a stronger military guard 
than would otherwise bo required; and a i)art of this might bo 
dispensed with if the prisoners were locked up separately, and the 
c.sciipe of one did not entail tho osaipe of any greater number. At 
Ahmedabad tho Government are paid 1,000?. a year for a guard of 
42 .soldiom. Supposing that une-fourth of this number could bo 
spared, tho capital represented by the money saved would be suffi¬ 
cient to build separate cells, on the Poona model, for the 450 pri¬ 
soners whom the prison contains. In many cases Miss Oarpeuter 
believes that the existing gaols could bo altered so as to separate 
the prisoners at night, at a very moderate expense. It is plain 
that, in delaying to make this essential cluing, and still more iu cou- 
tinning to build gaols on tho old principlo, the Government of 
India is actuated by a short-sighted and penny-wise economy. 

The qiKistiau of instruction presents wore difficulties. Biding 
and writing are not very powerful agents in diverting a man from 
a course of crime, and it is difficult to give directly moral in¬ 
struction without, landing on tho forbidden question of religion. 
Tho notion that immis«iiiment is used os a means of proselytism 
might have a very <iisastrous effect in India, and apart from religion 
it is not easy to find cither precepts or sanctions that are recognised 
alilfo by teachers and taught. Miss Carpenter boldly proposes that 
education, “ with moral instruction," should be given daily by 
competent native teachers. But tho morality of a competent native 
toucher might not be iiltogothor of the kind to exert a good influence 
on the prisoners. iStilliin influence the benefit of which is notaltogethor 
boyoud dispute BPcms,on the whole,likely to do morogood than harm. 
Upon all these points Miss Carpenter is anxious that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should lay down some general regulations to be 
applied with appropriate uioditicaliona by tho local Govennuenls, 
I’lio siipcrabuiidaur, energy of which Lord l^ytlon occasionally 
gives evidenco could hardly bo better employed than in drafting 
these |.'oiieral principles and in recommending them to tho con¬ 
sideration of tlie authorities iu each presidency. After nmkiug 
the hearts of Indian Judges to fail them for fear, it would be some 
compensation if ho would show himself equally terrible towards 
Indian criminals. 


TUE OPICIUS. 

Opera season this year opened, as many other seasons h^ve 
•A- done, with the promise of a new tenor who was to combine 
all kinds of excellences. It wos reported that a competent jud^O 
had described him as possessing a voice as melodious as Giuglinis, 
and a uiuthod as perfect, with infinitely more dramatic force. 
Signor or Senor Gayarrd’s arrival aroused additional excitement 
because up to, and even after, the date of his first appearance he 
was announced as a member both of Mr. Gye’s and of Mr, Mapleson’s 
company; and of course, when two managers are contesting the 
right ill a new tenor, there must be something very wonderful in 
him. Without denying that Signor Gavari’d has some useful and 
attractive qualities, it may bo safely said that he is not likely ever 
to recall tho days of Signor Mario or of Giiq^lini, and that, so loi^ 
os Mr. Maplesou can retain the services of Signor Faucelli, he will 
be able to exist very well without Signor Gayarrd. Thu now tenor 
made his first appearance in La LtworitUf and thus far has done 
better iu that part than in any other. He finds in it plenty of 
opportunities, well or ill chosen, for displaying the strong and 
melodious notes wliich are his chief gift, and which hare no doubt 
considerable beauty, although they are of a baritone rather than a 
tenor quality. These notes would be more pleasant to hear if they 
were less often marre^d by the trenmlbus delivery which manv 
singers of late hav 0 faUon into. AVhen tho singer gets into the high 
tenor register, h's voice loses its attractive tone, and becomas hard 
and thin, which, as it seems to be produced from the palate, is 
perhaps not surprising. Siguur Guyarr^ is, however, determined 
to iiiaKe the most of those notes w'hich are really excellent, and. 
with too little thought for anything beyond that, is accuatomea 
to indulge in sudden leaps from torto to piano, and to hold a 
note for what seems a surprising time until one takes uoti^ of 
the gasp in the middle of it. To give a general notion 
of iSignor Gayarr6'.s method of singing, it might be said 
that it is full of what are popularly known as ‘^applause- 
trapa." In the singer’s acting there is good intention aud.aome 
vigour but he is wanting In dignity, and that he has got a great 
deal to learn in this respect is evident when it is remarked that 
he makes absolutely nothing of the great scene iu La Favonta where 
Fernando breaks his sword and ilinn it indignantly at the feet of 
the king. In the well-knowa air ** Angiol d’^Amor,” in the next 
act, Signor Gajarrd, besides disfiguring it with the tricks which 
have been mentioned, took the time far too alow. Ho has 
in u marked degree one merit which is 1^ no means too common— 
UiAt of pronouncing his words with g|mt clearness. Ttie Lwoors 
of Mme. Scnlcluis^to our thinking, attar more satisttetmy penorm- 
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anco than Fernando of Signor GayamJ. The singer’s fine 
vt ice 18 oxoeUently used throughout the opera, and though she 
n ver nses to any towering^ height of passion, she never misses 
what should he an efiect, ana in her byplay as well as in the rest 
01 her acUng there is evidence of thought and skill. MJlo. Oottino 
Bings the music of Inez with pleasant iluency. iSignor Eagagiolo’s 
fti'd steady singing are well suited in the part of 
iSaldassarei which makes no grimt demand upon the ainger’s acting 
powex) and Signor Qraziani’is Alfonso lins all this singer’s aecus- 
torued smoothness and dignity. The cliorns in this and other 
operhs given nt. the sanio house is cxcelloiifc; hut Iho orchestra at 
tunes is terribly coarse, so much indt'cd as to suggest that 
oignor Vianesi has been employing his ppare time iu condurling a 
hrjiss l)and. It may be worth while to ptjiiii out th.at the l»ook of 
the words of La Fawrita sold in the house contains w’ords hearing 
only the very remotest resemblnnco to those whadi are i^ung. 

Fumt has bwu given at Coveut Garden, with M. Capoul in the 
tenor part. This singer's performiinco of Faust we liave frequently 
criticized, and need now only say that it has improved by beroming 
leas affected. Signor Bagagiolo appeared as 31 . iMunrera sab.^tiluto 
in Mephistopheles, and did his best to act tlio part, and lo invest 
the heavy tonos of his voice with a diabolical .sprighlline.ss. Mile. 
Smeroseni was somewhat overwf'ighted with ^Inrgliorita. Signor 
Gnyarrda performance of Ilaoul in the does not sliow 

the mngor on the whole to as great ailiautage as his Fernando m 
La Fworita. Iho want ol dignity in liis acting is more apparent, 
and hia alternate tauienosa and masincss at impoitant parta of llie 
opera, such as the great duet, arc disagroenblc. Sip nor Carpi, who 
on one occasion sang the part at short notici* in consequouco of 
Signor Ciayurre’s indisposition, g-avo a lailter rendoring c>f it, both 
as regards tjiU Steadiness of his Miiging and hia acting, which at 
some points, notably the burst of indignation at the end of llui 
first act, rose to excellonce. On this ucension Mile. Mariinon 
appeared in the part of the Queen, and gave to it all the charm of 
her sure and brilliant execution. If !\in)e. Scalchi’s actiiu; ■wore 
et^ual to her singing aa Urhano, it would he dillicult to find a fault 
with her performance. The orchestra in this opera is better than in 
Ln Facoritaf and the chorus is unusually good. Some new and very 
well-arranged stage busine.?.? has been introduced in the scene of iho 
aux Olercs. But unless a more comui^tont repre.sentutivo of 
\alontine than Mile. d’Angcri can bofonnci, the performance of the 
JlvgumoU at this house cannot bo onlirelv 

were loss ui 8 a<^eeable than in Ilaoul or Fernando, llis delivery 
of “ Ija donua 6 mobile ” was much applauded; but those who 
remember the thrill of pleasure wliich ran through the house when 
Giuglinirepeatod, with exquisite .softnes.'^, the phrase “ c di peuBior,” 
and contrast this softness with Signor Gayarn'^’s hard and careh'ss 
delivery of the same passage, will think that thfi comjKirison which 
has been made between the two singers is unfortiuuitc. In the p-irt 
of the Duke, moreover, Signor Ga^ari'tS’s u.se of tlm vibrato wasespo- 
oially and painfully apportmt. Signor randoKini, a singer new to 
the London stage, appeared as Rignletto, and deserved considerable 
credit for his good phrasing and generally w(>ll-cultivat.cd method 
of singing. 11 is power of acting, however, wn.s not erjiml to the 
demands maiie upon it by the part, which indeed is one of the mo.st 
dillicult in existence. To indicate tliiit the jester, as 31 . Victor 
Hugo has it, “ weeps teal's of blood beneath a mask that laughs,” 
is a task which is very far from easy, and that ??iguor 
Fandoltini has failed in this is no proof that lie may not 
he successful in characters involving less complicated passiun. At 
the same time, in the great scene where the jester supposes that he 
has caused the Duke to be murderml, the singer might have 
suggested something moro than the emotion which one would 
naturally associate with a rcspoctablo merchant in temporary diffi¬ 
culties. However, perhaps the only singer of the (irea^mt day 
capable of acting and singing this part ns it sliould be sung and 
acUid is M. Fiuire, who has, us far ns wo know, never attempted it. 
Mile. Albaui’s performance of Gilda had throughout a great 
chai'in of grace aud simplicity, and her singing in the pabsage whero 
she is left alone on the stage iu Scene xiii. was adminible for its 
steadiness, its meaning, and its brilliant execution. The .stage 
management of the scene immediately following this, where 
Rigoletto enters, not seeing the crowd of courtiers, is not very 
successful. On so large a stage as that of Oovent Garden, gTcaK r 
probability might well be given to the action. As it is, one has lo 
make believe very much that the groups filling the stage as he crosses 
it can escape his attention. The weU-known concerted piece 
“ Bella figlia doll’ amorc” was admirably given; and here, as in 
concerted music in other opei'os, Signor Gayarrd’s voice told with 
fine effect. 

Mr. Maplesou has done well in reopening Her Majesty's Theatre 
in the Hayiuarket. Both ns regards the stage and the body of 
the bouse there is a great improvement upon Drury Lane. The 
bouse had to be got ready at somewhat short notice, and this may 
no doubt account for Mr. Mapleson having for some little time 
rung the changes npon three or four well-known aud not supremely 
inta^tiog operas, the weight of which, however, was supported 
by singers ol preat merit. lAtcly Lu&'ma Bargia has been given 
with Titiens, 3 Ime. Trebelli-Bettini, and M. Fauro in their 
aaettstomed parts, and Signor Carrion, a new comer, as Oeunaro. 
^g^or Carrion song with a good me&od and with considerable 
sweetness; but whether from nervousness, or ftom some other 
oause^ acting wasawkward, althougbit revealed good intentions, 
ftsdida etature ooDtrastedsooiewhat unfortupat^J with that of the 
repruiutttativ0 of ihl« duucacter with whom he was most concerned. 


M. Faure’s Duke Alfonso has gacned in power and command since 
lost year, and Mmo. Trebelli-mttini has certainly lost nothing of 
the wonderful art which makes her admirable alike as singer and 
actress^ and gives to her representation of MoffioOrsini exactly the 
attraction of reckless and generous high spirits designed by tho 
poet who wrote Luerk'e^ Borgia, Mile. Titions’s Lucrezia Borgia 
wecnticizedat length—if that cau be called criticism which points 
out no defect—last year, and her porforinance this year is as full as 
ever oi grandeur and pathos. iZoW^ /e Fiahle was given for the 
first time in the new houso on Thursday last. The mounting of 
tho piece is good throughout, and the scene in which there is a 
sea view is especially vvell painted. Signor Fancelli appears as 
Loberto, and tho ateadiuoss and absenco of affectation witn which 
he manages his lino voice afford a plc.'isant relief to tho tricks and 
Iremulousness of the now tenor nt Covont Garden, Signor Foil, 
who has been too long absent from tho stage, plays Bertramo, and 
invests tho part, as fnr aa acting is concerned, with the sombre 
terror that it demands, while his deep resonant voice gives full 
effect to the striking music he has to sing. Mile. Sall'a, a new 
singer, appeurwl ns Alice; end upon her capabilities we defer 
judgmont. It is, however, only fair to sny that her performance 
was far from being a failure. Mile. Vnlleria as Isabella would do 
bettor if she could avoid slurring her cadences. I’erhaps the most 

J Kirfect thing in the representation was the dancing of Mme. 
vatti Banner in the scono of the nuns’ resuscilaiion. Grace, 
agility, aud dramatic force were combined in movements which 
wo have never seen rivalled in these days except by Fraulein Boor 
in Germany and Mile. 3 Iariquita in Paris. 


REVIEWS. 

WRIGIirS HISTORY OF NEPaL.* 

PpiIF main portion of this work may be dismissed with a very 
J- hriei notice. The native history “translated from tho 
J’arbatiya” by two learned Hindus ha.s its inerits-no doubt, but 
they 1110 ditlicult to find, and the search for them may be loft to 
those who have tho critical acumen and sagacity to find the one 
of corn iu the bushtd of chaff—one trutli, or an approach to 
triit 1 rnB''ft-Wcari 8 omo succession of fables. Tho author of this 
native history liaa'doiielii& best to '^ivc his work an appearance of 
completeness. Like previou-s iliudu writers, ho goes back to the 
etu’liest ages. Passing lightly and modestly over the Satga gug, 
or lir-st ago of 1,728,000 joai'.*^, ho enters upon the 'Ireta, or second 
y\uj of 1,296,000 years, of which he is nut only able to record 
several events, mitural and supornutural, but to give the exact day 
of the month on which they occurred. Of the Bwdpav, or third 
yuy of 834,000 years, lie has a greater and more precise know¬ 
ledge. “ThoKii'ttUs came into Nepal at the 15,000th year” of 
thi.s age, “ and they ruled over the country for 10,000 years. The 
gods came into the country after tho Kimtis,” and “when 
950 years of the iJwdpar yug still remaim'd the gods came to the 
deci&iuii that it wa.s necessary to appoint a Raja.” After this 
tho Koli yug commenced, and from that time down to the present, 
the year 4978 of the Kali yi///, a lung succession of dynasties and 
Rajas is recorded iu full ns.suruncG, nothing doubting. The later 
part of tho work comes nearer to the region of reality ; but it is 
very meagre and trivial, a mcro jotting down of a few events, to 
which tho utmost ftln'tch of courtesy could not concede the name 
of history.' The war with tho British in 1815-16, in which the 
Nepalese fought v.'ell but were totally defeate<l with great loss of 
men aud territory, is disposed of in this brief style:—“In this 
reign a war broke out with the British in tho Tcrai; but, depriving 
them of wisdom, tho Raja saved his country. Then, calling the 
British gentlemen, ho made peace with thoin, and allowed them to 
live near Thauibahil.'’ Such is the character of this “ history,” 
aud it is abuminntly manife.st that no reliance can be pl^ed 
upon its statements. But it is well tliat the work has been 
translated. Careful study and comparison may possibly find in 
it some synchronisms, some stray facta which may add a little 
to our very limited knowledge of Hindu histoi^. Even if it fails 
to do this it will at least convince the historical inquirer that 
nothing is to be cxpc*cted from this quarter. It will extinguish, if 
it does not satisfy, expectation. »So long as such works are 
locked up iu unknown languages they are wistfully looked upon as 
storehouses of knowledge. The few who have examined them 
may nronounce them worthless, but notblng short of translation 
ever brings full conviction to others. 

We turn now to the really useful and interesting part of the 
book—to the “ Introductory 8aetch of the Country and People of 
Nepal,” written by Dr. Wnght. We wish this were much rewer 
ana fuller, but so far os it goes it is valuable and welcome. The 
author, lived ten years in the countiy os surgeon to the British 
Resident, and ezijoyed to the full such opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge as the jealousy of the ruHng powers allows. It has been 
a settled principle with the Government of Nepdl to keep on friendly 
terms and to act courteously towards out own Government, but yet 

* Uniortf of Nepal. Translated from the Parhatiya by Mnnshi 8hew 
Shunker Singh and Pandit Shri Gunanand; with' an Intracluetoiy Sketch 
of the Goontry and People of Nepal by the Editor, Daniel Wrignt, M.A., 
MD., late Surgeoa-Mafor Indf^L Medical Servlo^ and I t aridepcy 
SurgMu at KdtiUD&udn. Gambildge: at the Dnivcacsity Pleas. Lendon 1 
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to maiptwin a cautious teeearf^t AOu to pxevent as far as posaibie ail' 
European intercourse ^ith the countiy. In this they ate more 
than upheld by tho general foelin^'of the people. From their own 
point of view they are no doubt ngbt. Th^i have seen the results 
of European influence in the plaius, and wishing to maintain their 
highlana independence, they Buut the door not only against all in¬ 
terference, but against travelers and scientific explorers. They have 
a proverb to the elTeot thatwith the merchant com(» the niualcet, 
and with the liiblo comes the bayonet.” Though they are forced 
by treaty to admit a British llosident at Kfithnnindu, Europeans are 
allowed to approach that capital by only one route, and when 
there they aid not permitted to extend their excursions beyond 
the valley in which KAthmandu stands; so, as Hr. Wright siv>s, 
the country, except fur fifteen miles round th(} capital, is miii5h 
a tm’a incognita as it was when Oolonel Ivirlipatrick visited it 
nearly a hundred years ago.” Thu popuhitiun of Nepal consi.^ls of 
varieties of two distinct races. The domiuaut race of (JorKlias, 
who made their way iuto the country from Iliiidiistau, speak 
the Tarhatiyiiy or “ mountain ” dialect of Hindi, and arc 
of the Hindu religion. The Newars, who constitutii tho Uvgt si 
portion of the inhabitants, speak a Turanian language allied 
to the Tibetan, profess the Buddhist religion, and have Mon¬ 
golian featuiva. “ The JVIagara and Guruiigs are short, powerful 
men of Mongolian cast of JeaUiids. Those are the men mostly to 
be found in what aro called the British Gorkha regiments.” Tlio 
army of Ncpiil is composed principally of (lOvklniH, who aro 
essentially a military race. Tho standing Ibrco aiuoiml.s to sixteen 
thousand men, which might be raised to sixty or seMndy tlnui- 
s^and, and they h|ive a very respectable artiilery. J)v. ^^’rjght 
thinks that “ in their own hills and forests they would figlit well, 
and be fonnidablo foes; but for purposes of aggretoion it irt doubt¬ 
ful if they would bo of any use against Europeans.” The reveiiue 
of the country is estimated at 96,000^., Iho Tauid'tnx being its 
principal Rource. In the. >alley of Nepal thn land is well ouhixated, 
and the bulk of the populatiou is engaged in agriculture. Mauu- 
facturcs are few and iniiinportimt. Trade, which is ehielly in the 
bunds of the Newtirs, is limited. Dr. AVrighi eombat.s the notion 
prevalent in India that Nepal und tho countries beyoud ofl'er a 
groat and promising held forEuroj)ean enterprise. He says, “ 'Kho 
people are poor, und have few wants tlml me not supplied by their 
own countiy; they are, too, “ a most penurious and avaricious 
people. They take every possible advantage of a loieigii trader, 
and unhesitatingly break any.barg.niu if they think they can profit 
by so doing,” 

The reij^ing dynasty of Nepal is of very recent origin. It 
gained its position by force of arms in A.i>. 1768. The fourth 
Jlaja in descent appointed his general Bh^nla^c■^.a “ to be T^rinie 
Minister and proteetnr of tho whole coinilry”irj 1813, and that 
general continued to wield the chief authority in the Stale until 
1839, when he was imprisoned .and died a violent death, repie- 
eented as suicide. On his lall the King recovered some of his 
authority, but contending faclionR gave him great trouble, and 
placed the country in danger, until the lihe of that rcimiiknbJe 
man Jung Bahadur, who ruled the country for thirty years wiLli 
wonderful ability .and Piicces.'*. As for other Orieiital.s who have 
risen to ominence, a distinguished ancestry has been found for 
Jung Bahadur, A descent is claimed for him from tho Barais of 
Gliitor and 1 )dipur, thopuiestand noblest .stock in India. But 
wo need go no further back than the year 1843. In that year a 
dashing soldier named Matubar Singh, Jiephcw of tho old minister 
Bhimosena, letunifcd from e.vile, and very soon rose to be rrimo 
Minister. Jung Bahadur wu.8 nephew of this Matabar Singb, and 
then held the rank of colonel. Sir Hemy Lawrence, who was at tho 
time Kesidoiit in Nopal, mentions him *‘ns an intelligent young 
man, particularly expert in all military mailers, but, iboii^h yuutig 
in years, profoundly versed in intrigue.” His growing influence 
alarmed ms uncle, and not without reason. Tho young soldier hud 
won the good will of that wifo of the Ivirig wlio had the greatest 
influence, and to whom the Minister xvas most obnoxious. On the 
18th of May, 1845, the Minister w'lis summoned to an audience of 
the King, and on entering the council chamber, a rifle-ball from 
the gallery at the end stretched him dead. Tho poor weak-minded 
King, who no doubt was glad to bo released from the thmldom of 
a stronger mind, was induced “to take tho credit of the deed.” 
But Jung Bahadur was the assas.siu, and during the visit of tho 
Prince of Wales, bo ia said to have exhibited the rifle tvhich he 
used on tliis occasion. But this one murder was not enough to 
open tho road to power. A Council of Ministers ws.s called, for 
which preparation was made. High w'ords ensued, and in 
the end thirty nobles and about one hundred men of low-er 
rank were shot down. Tho poor Iving rushed ofl* in a 
fright to the British liesidtmey, and when ho rotiiriied he 
found that “ what little power ho possessed in the State was gone 
for ever.” Jung Bahiidiu* then became tho real master of the 
country, and the Blni, who bad hoped by his means to secure tho 
succession to her own children, was cast aside and retired to 
Benarea in bitter disapjiointmont. The King chafed under tiie 
dictation of his new master, and several attempts Were made by 
open war and secret assassination to got rid of the dictator; but be 
fruatrated them, and in the end the King was deposed. “ From 
tiiia time Jung Bahiidur has b^ tb«f undisputm ruler of tho 
county* The old King is a prisoner in the palace. The present 
King is kept under the strictest surveillance, and nat allowed to 
exerciBa ^ power whatever. The heir^ppuent is also kept in % 
state of obi^uiity^bsingttoverpannittedto take a part in any 
, BosiAesSi or even to appear at thh durbars to which the mtish* 


llesideut is invited. In foct, one nmv live for years in Nepal 
without either seeing or hearing of the King." ” 

Jung Babddur had six hrotliers and numerous relations* and ha 
strengthened his position by giving them important oflices. He 
had upwards of a hundred children, and so “ the opportunities 
of increasing his connexions have been tolerably extensive,” “ The 
heir-apparent to the tlirono is martied to three of hia daughters; 
the second son of the King to a daughter and niece; his oldest sou 
married a daughter of tho King, and has a boy ten yean* 
of age; tho nephew of the King has married a daughter, and so on 
through all gritde.s of tho higher classes; and, “besides his ov/» 
children, the immense number of his nephews and uioecs must also 
Ik*, remomberod.” But a man’s enemies are often those of his own 
household, and Oriental despots have frequently shown their know¬ 
ledge of this by sweeping away all their near “relations. Nor was 
Jung B.ahadur exempt from the rivalry of his relatives. In 1853, 
after his return from England, one of his own brothers, tho King’s 
brother, and some o( the most coiiHorvative nobles, conspired to set 
him aside on the ground of his having lost caste by his visit to 
Enrojio. But the attempt was soon crushed. The chief conspl- 
nilors escaped death tlirough the mediation of tho British Ooveni- 
Dieiit, w’hoconsented to retain them as prisoneie at Allahabad. 
'I’he minor od'enderf? received minor punishments. From that timo 
to Ihi' day of Lis dojith Jung Bahadur ruled without opposition, a 
corn incing proof of bis great superiority to all around nhn. His 
visiit to England in 1850 proved in the highest degree lieneflctal. 
He was jilenscd with the reception he met with, and carried buck a 
livrly romembnmee, not only of nemonal favours, but of the 
immense iH'\v(*r and resource-s of England. Ho was thus bouiid to 
ns by a double tie, ami when the day of adversity fell upon us ho 
olfcv(‘d ami sent his troops to OHsist in tho quelling of the Mutiny, 
lie continued attached to the reli;^on and usages of his country, 
but the insight ho had obtained of a higher civilization produora 
ila etVcc'ts. Ilia rule was wise and lenient. He revised tho 
criminal code, abolibhod the puniahment of mutilation, re- 
.stricted capital punishment, and placed great restrictions 
upon tho burning of widow.s. But in this as in some otheir 
mail era the piejtuUcea of hia countrymen thwarted his liberal 
designs. “ In short,” says Dr. Wright, “whatever may be said 
of the way in which Jung Bahuclur obtained power, thoie is 
no diaibt that he always exercised it for the good of the cotmtiy, 
ami he is undoubtedly the greatest bcuofactor that NeplLl has ever 
(assessed ” His death oeemred so recently that nothing has yet 
ecomo l.i’own of the present state of the govenuuaut of Nepal, 
hooking forward to lliia event, Ih*. Wright aiiticiraled a euccefi- 
sioii of stnj;.jg)c» for power among bis relatives, 'liie prospect is 
a gloomy one. Dr. Wright’s opinion of the rising generation of 
Gurkha nobles is far from flattering. Many of theui have been to 
Calcutta, but thov have jjicked 11 j) moie of tho vices than of the 
viilue.s ol civilization. 'I'liey are idle and luxurious, arrogant and, 
helf-conceitcd ; their only amusement i.s playing at soldiering, an<f 
their overweening estimate of their own strength i.s likely to bring 
them into difliculties. 

Tho work hna bei*n printed at tho expeiiso of the T’‘iriversity oi 
Cambridge, at tho University Fress, and is illustrated with miiiiy 
tinted lithographs. The frontispiece is u portrait of Jung Bahadur 
in lull dress, taken from a photograph. Dr. Wright's portion of 
llie book ia very interesting, and it appears at an opportune time, 
for it is^quite po-^^sible that Nepal may become a source of anxiety 
and trouble to us. 


SWITZERLAND AND TIIL SWISS.* 

W E shall not be astonished if wo hereafter loam that this work 
WHS originally composed as a holiday task by a young lady 
at an Evangelical boarding-school. We can imagine Iho niigustlfldy- 
principal sweeping majestically into the schomroom on the eve of 
the vacation, hmiding each of her senior pupils a set of proofs from 
M.Cuii Giraixlet’s blocks, and reque!iliu;j tho girls to improve their 
minds during the holidays by iflusirating tho pretty httle Swiss 
view'.s with a few pretty little chapters upon fclwitzorfaitd and tho 
Bwihs. If these pages had such an oriwn—and wo con scarcely 
cimceive that they had any otlior—they de.sep\'ed to be rewarded 
with laint pmiso iw a fair and painstaking exercise; but they ought 
to have remained in manuscripl; they did not de.serve to bo set up 
in type and issued to the world ns a book. Wo have endeavoured 
to picture to ourselves the fair young author as she first .<at down to 
her task and pag.sed under review the various items of knowledge 
conceniiug her subject which bad from timo to time, by various 
means, come into her po.*)session. !She was perhaps astonished to 
find that she was already the owner of so oonsidorable a scaffolding; 
she had simply to make a plan and collect the bricky for her build* 
ing. A glance at^the woo^uts was suggestive of tlie range of her 
knowledge. First of all there was William Tell. Jh&u there 
WAS sunrise on the Rigi. Next there was Geneva, which suggested 
Colvin, and Zurich, which meant Zwingli. There were mso the 
Custle of OhiUon and Lord Byron; tho Bans doS Vaches; Dr. 
Ceesar Malan and Dr. Merle d’Aubignd*, chamois-hunting, dogs 
of St. Bernard, tiie Contineiital Sabbath, Tborwaldson^ Lion at 
Luzen^ and avalanohes. When all these- intimations pour m-vir 
had been put together, it is true that they did not amount tq 

* Sttfiittrlmid esd <li« ; Shicka of tig (htmiry and iu Jftmim,, 
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niuch, but oacb one was at loa&t suagestivo of a chapter. In order 
to e.xpand tbeee ftliabt germs into literary flubatauce, and to verify 
or correc^ the voutmol writer’s general notions concerning Switzer¬ 
land and tba Swiss, some amount of stiidv virould be necfS3iiry4 
During a ransack in her father’s library slie liappily wiuio into con¬ 
tact witb Murray’s Handbook (in an old edition, a» is evident by 
her mistakes of omission and commissiun in tn^iting of tlie ascent 
of tbo Bigi), and also with a IJistory of Hwit/erland which was 
issu^ nearly fifty years ago as a volume of J)r. Diun^aius Larducr’a 
Cabinet Cy^oj^dia, 

This latter book seems to have been hor chief guide. She begins 
with Lardner, and ends willi Lantner. W’e find the phrase “ as Or. 
Ldxdner says ” in her introdnctiou, and site closes her very la^t 
sentence with the same convincing and clinching observahon. It 
is true that now and then eho cites Miiller; but tus the Cohiurt 
Oyclopadia History of Switzerland is lutiinly an abstract of tlio 
work of Johann von Muller and his continuntors, she is still giiiiU 
ing her readers by the light of Jjiirdner. We should bo gLui to 
know by what lino of inquiry she arrived at the fact that Dr 
l^ardner himself wns the author of this history. The voluiue is 
auonyniouej Dr. Larduer was simply the editor of the soic-j. 
Although ^M)r. Lardner ” is her principal authority for tho main 
historical jiarts of her book, we are bound to say that hc.r priiudplfs 
arc too ovaugelicnlly correct to permit her to follow him whe never 
she has occasion to treat of tho religious history of ywit/orlaud. 
She then entiusts hei-self and her readers tii tho less except ional 
guidance of Dr. Merle d’Auhignd. Tlmso of tlm '’\oodciiU eiuiblo 
hor to make three of these improving diversions— tin* views of the 
cathedrals of Constance, Zurich, aucl Ceneva. A\diy Constance 
should bo placed in Switzerland wo c.annot guess. No Swiss poli¬ 
tician, so far as we have ever heard, has sungcslcd that the Con¬ 
federacy should return to that ancient policy of annexation to u hich 
Ticino, Thurgau, and the Vaud, owe their places in tho Dund. 
The author, whoso geography is as free and easy as hi‘r history 
is, has generously bestowed the whole liodens«3<) upon lh<^ Swiss. 
Oonstancej sho tolls iw, is a city “which stands williiu n inilo of 
one of Switzerland’s largest lakes, tho old IJoden Sco, or Lnku of 
Constance.” Why she should suppose tho former naiuo to bo old 
and the latter now we will not inquire. AVe are surprised to 
learn that all the houses in the city of Constance poasoss tho 
miraculous powers which wo tlmught wore confined to tho one holy 
house of Loretto. They must have a capacity oi self-locomnlifii), if 
Constance has shuffled away from the Bodensee. Wo .sliould like 
to know when the city took this strange jourj-.-y of a mile inland, 
for when wo lost .saw it it stood within an inch of the lake. M. 
Girardet’s view of Constance has given the author occasion to 
ileo from Dr. Lnrdner and take rcfiigo with M. d’Anbignti. A 
chapter headed “ Stories of tho Brave Old Swiss ” is followed by 
one entitled “ Dark Times,” which includes a jejune account 
of the great reforming Council, and the cruel murder of John 
Hubs. Here sho exhibits unusual learning, and cites “ tho historian 
Clemangis ” with much conlidonce. Indeed this whole chapter 
is full of marvels. Not only is one reformer turned into an 
historian, and another tolnm to bo no reformer because he wjis a 
Cardinal (D’Ailly), not only is a city moved about like a toy houso 
in a nursery cupboard, but John Huss is burned “ on the boasb'd 
free soil of Switzerland"; Constance “ is a Swiss city "; and a 
Jesuit named Balbinus (more than a century boforo the foiiiula- 
tiou of the Order of Jesuits) certities to his personal acquaintance 
with Hubs. The author may possibly have caught a gdiinps«3 of 
the fact that the Council and ourghers of Constance, as indeed of 
other Rhine cities, were frequently in olfensivo and dufensive 
alliance with the Confederate Cantons, Gases of periodical reoew'al 
of allianco between tho original Switzerland of “The Three 
Lands” (Uri, Schwyz, and Untorwaldon) and tho Confedera¬ 
tion of Cities (SUidtebund) occur often in tho splendid official 
Sammlung der dltem Eidtjmi'mUchen AhchiedHf of which a new 
volume has boon issued within tho lost few weeks. We find many 
such in the fourteenth ceritury; in one of the year 1329, extending 
the allianco between tho Forest Cantons and tho Allied Cities for 
three more years, Constance had the priority of signature“ Wir 
Rudolf von Gotios Gnoden Bischof ze [not “ von ”] Kostonz, Wir 
dio Rote uud Burger von Kostonz, von Zurich, von Borne, von 
LiUdowe, von Uberlingen, von Sant Gnllcu, von Ilafenspurg, iind 
wir dio lianiamuianne und Lantleute gemoinlich von Uren, von 
Switz, und von Unterwalden," Wo need not cite Urn wliolo 
document in which “ Wir die Rote und Burgere der vorgenanten 
Stetten, uud Lantammanno und Lantliito der vorgenauten drijer j 
Waltetetteu ” agree to stand fast and true td each other. To call | 
Ooustauee “ a Swiss city ” on tho ground of such alliances wouhi 
or^ually justify tho inclusion of Mainz or Speyer in Switzerland, or, 
still more, of Miiblhausen. 

The author has evidently gone on learning while she has gone 
on writing. Unhappily for herself and her readers, sho has not 
learned enough to impel her to tear up her crude manuscript. Soon 
after she has begun her history, and has told us something of 
** the first inhabitenti of Swltzwfand,” under the guidance of “ Dr. 
XiordDe^ she had the good or ill luck to come across a translation 
of Dr, Keller’s publications on tho Pfahlbauten. This of course 
ttecessitated the compilation of a chapter on “ Lake Cities,” which 
h» &irlypttt together. After a diversion on the “ Chief Features 
of the Country/’ in which there is a great deal of refei-enco to 
^PrQma»i>rTiiidaU,^ihe returns with undiminished faith to her 
did teftoher* She waa of course oompelled to give some account of 
mm struggle of the Oonfedemtes agmnst Charles the Bold; but i% is 
with an evident relief and consciousness of didactio ability t^t 


j she turns from this worldly siibjert, ,eud begins to illustrate the 
woodcuts of Milan and Zurich with a chapter upon “ The Apostle 
I of Switzerland,” Why Milan is put into the book we do not very 
j clearly see. It is true that it was the see of St. Carlo Borromeo, 
j that his influence on the Catholic Cantons -was enormous, that he 
I was the originator of the permanent Papal Nunciature in Switzor- 
j laud, and that he founded in Milan a seminary for tho Swiss 
j (JathoUc youtlifl, which became a productive factor in Swiss 
j history and politic-^. But tho author cannot bo accused of any 
{ acqinuntanco with this busy Popish Cardinal; besides the activity 
j of this h 'i<3 of Milan did not begin until after the death of 
the hero of Zurich, or, as oar historian prefers to call Zwingli, 
“ the Apotitio of Sw'ilzerland.” Wo do her the justice to 
8.ay that she ha.H a conception that there were Ohristianes 
ami even apostles in Switzerland boforo the apostleship of 
Zwingli. 'Hicae cfirlier apostles appear to luive been the long- 
lost primitive Ih’eshytcriuns. So at Icsost we ^ther from tho 
pai'^age which she borrows and mnng!o.=i from “ Dr. Laixlner’’:— 
“ That a church, or rather that churchc.s, existed in tho fonrlli 
century is jiroved by tho fact that signatures have come down to 
U.S of certain biahopa or elders of Geneva, Coirc, Avonticum, and 
the Valais.” The word “ elders” is her own; wo took tho trouble 
to turn to hor instructor, and wo lind that “ Dr. Ijardnor ” speaks 
of “ Bishops or I’resbytcra of churches in tho Valais, at Geino-a, 
Coirc, Aventicmii, and elsewhere.” Tho conversion of an old 
Catholic piTisbyter of the fourth century into a Presbyterian elder 
of tho .‘^i.vtooutli is a bold stroke of interpretation for a 
young lady, l^a-haps sho wislies her romhu’s to infer that Bishup 
Calvin and Bishop Be/.a restored to tho Church of Genova its 
original g<jvernmeut. fejlio has a picture of Kinsiodolri; but it \i* 
employed to illustrate the life of the Apostle Zwingli iiwlend ot 
the life of tho interosting Apostle Mein rad, whose influence on 
Switz«‘rliuid is still traceable. Tho story of this hermit’a martyrdom 
by two wandering roguo.s, one an “ Alemaims” and the other a 
“ Ilhcli.imiH,” as told by tho Abbot Bern0 of ]l<*ichonaii, would have 
taught her more of early Swiss history than .sho has gathered fiom 
“ Dr. l^ardner.” Of Urausand Victor, Foli.vand Ilrgiila, and other 
roputed founders of tho Helvetic churche-s, she says notjiing; Beatus 
and 1 /ucins, and even St. Gall and the “ Scottish ” (Irish) A|xi.stles,. 
are dij^misscd with a line. Prc^bably Hie author thinks that they 
were providentially allowed to inlroduce a kind of Go.spel m 
order that Zwingli and Calvin might alterwards be raised up to 
show' that it \va3 corrupt. Yet they all de.serve some notice Irom 
a writer on Switzerland who is dwelling in Britain, if only as tho 
vanguard of tlio myriads of travellers whoin these islands have 
qured into Switzerland, and as the very earliest British and 
rish climbers of Sw’iss mountains. In the common schools of 
ZwingH’o Zurich the children now read the following pHSSf«|>e 
from I'ilerhard’s Lexebuch :—“ Finer der Manner, wclche uuseni 
VorelUni fruh das Evangelium prediglen, w’av der heiligo Beatus, 
Kr war in England geburen.” Of cour-se we cannot claim this 
converted Druid, whose Romanized name still remains in tho 
Beatcmberg and the Beatushohle on tho Lake of Thun, as an Eng- 
U.shman; nor have wo any title to the apostolic St. Lucius of Chur, 
the King of Britain whom the Swiss expect u.s to venerate as a 
fellow-countryman. Wo imagine that tho author has some 
vague coiicoplion that the Helvetians and their Teuton conquerors 
mingled on equal and amicablo teims, like the “ Britons and 
Saxons,” and that a Swiss people proceeded out of the former inter¬ 
mixture, as nn English people did out of the latter. Although 
hero and there she uses an expression which implies that she hiis 
caught a glimpse of tho truth, she proves that she has no very 
secure grasp of it by giving the title “Foreign Uiilei-8”to a 
chapter which includes a summary of Swiss history between the 
death of “ Charlemngne ” and the appearance of Rudolf of Habs- 
Imrg. Every modern historical writer in Switzerland is clear 
enough in hi.s conviction that his Teuton forefathers did not amal- 

g amate with Lis supposed Helvetian co-ancestors. Wo shoidd 
ko to seo some document of Uri, or Schwyz, or Zurich, between 
the ninth and tho thirteenth centuries, in which a Roman Kaiser, 
or a Ziihriugen Herzog, or a Habsburgor Graf is written as 
“ WeLsch ” and a foreigner. One of the earliest official B»;lf- 
deriguations of anything that can bo called Switzerland is “ Die 
Eidgeiiossenschaft des alien Bundcs in Ober-Deutschland.” King 
Ludwig tlio Gorman in tho year 8^3 presented “da.s LiindcheS 
Uri,” with its churches and buildings, woods and waters, 
j fields and pastures, and “serfs (Leibeigenen) of both sexes 
and every aw/’ as a part of the German land, to the 
Fraiuiniusterabloi in the German city of Zurich. Indeed 
tbo actual independence of Switzerland, and the final self- 
looseniug of the Confederacy from the Empire, cannot be 
dated earlier than the fifteenth ceuturr* Many old forms and 
titles expwasive of an organic affinity with the Reich survived to 
a very recent date. The Reichsadler was diligently figured on 
coins and ensigns and on the gates towns in the seventeenth 
century. As late as 1701 the Abbot of Muri was (uade a Prince 
of the Empire by Leopold I. One memorial of the old rela¬ 
tion of Zurich to the Empire was only abolished in the Ufetime of 
some who are still living. Tho member of the Council who was 
delegated to superintend a capital punishment was duly called der 
Reichsvogt” until the yeay 1798. 

We have no inclination to pursue our author from the field of 
history to the fields of theolo^ and manners. Indeed she 
exh^te herself as historian with her sketch of the life and work 
of the Zurich reformer, in which she maonges te etnr refer¬ 
ence to the most imj^iortant anAJkoitfak eoutii)>utl<nl of Zwingli 
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to'the duhse^ueiit developniout of the^cc 1 e 8 ia. 9 tical life of Ohriaten 
dora—the place which he gave to the Gemeinde* She takes a glance 
at Basel and Holbein, and at Geneva and Calvin, and then 
^hurriea acroea the intervening generations until she arrives at 
tho Calvinistic revival in the French-speaking c-antons, at Felix 
NefF, Robert Haldane (a Scotchman “who stands inseparably 
connected with the dawn of the revival of the Gospel on the 
continent of Europe'’), Caesar Malan, Merle d’Aubignd, and the 
Eglise Librt* in the Vaud, We should Jidd tliat she interposes two 
short interludes between Calvin and Haldane; one upon “Uo- 
markablo Mon of Later Times," and tho other upon “Alpiuo 
Climbers." The closing chapter ujion “ Switzerland ns it is ” ought 
«to be entitled “ Switzerland as it is not.” It is a heap of ignorance, 
confusions, errors, and random guesses. But we nuspect that all 
these faults will be condoned by the class of purchasers at whom 
tho book is aimed. The egre^nous confusions which are com- 
binod in tho following passtagu will alone be sulllcient to procure 
a warm recommendation from the Evangelical press;—“ Intercourse 
with the French, however, which was consid(jrably increased after 
tho Revolution, did the Swiss harm iu many ways, wul especially 
in lessening their national regard to the Sabbath.*’ 


PATERSON OX THE LIRERTY OF THE SURJECT.* 

T he appearance of Mr. Pafernon’s Corann*ntnviPs filino''it at the 
same time with Sir James Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal 
Law supplies tho material for a c<nuparison which can h.ardly fail 
to be instructive. Covering to a great extent the same ground, 
and piofessiug in a genor.il way similar ends, the two books seek 
to attain their purjioaes by methods so dill'erent that they may 
fairly be called opposite. They are, ciiriously onougli, published 
by tbe same house, and tho piibliahers’ name alono would show 
tliat Lull Sir Janies Stephen and Mr. Patovson midrosa thomselves 
to a wider circlo of reacters than is usually c(>ntemplftteJ by tho 
authors of legal text-book.?. A jiart, nt least, of the task they have 
set before themselves is to make English hv.v more intelligible and 
less repulsive to educated Kiiglishmi'U who are not lawyer.-?; nud 
tho success they respectively meet with will go far to show 
whether a ditliiso and popular niHnner of stiitem<-nt, or a cmiciso 
and e.xact one, is tho butter way to roin])at-3 this most desirable 
end. {Sir Jiunes Stephen has adopted the r(jrm of the Indian 
Codes, already used by him in his Digest of the J.»aw 
of Evidence. He states the *8ubstnnce of tho law in general 
propositions which are intended to ho ns verbally e.xact 
as possible, and adds specific in.stauf-es—generally taken from 
actual decisioiiB—to show how the, general rules are applied in 
practice. Mr. Ihitersou, on the other luunl, departs in the oppo¬ 
site direction from tho accustomed style of English text-books by 
^ving his Ooramoiitanes tho air of a literary disquisition, and 
introducing a great deal of miscellaneous and collateral matter 
which can be called illustrative only iu a rhclorical sense. JSir 
James Stephen’s references are confined, with few exceptions, to 
tho Reports and Statutes, while in the compass of a few pages Mr, 
Paterson introduces us in turn, with impartial and unwearied 
versatility, to Moses, Mann, Plato, Mimtaigue, Montesquieu, | 
Burke, lientham, and Stubbs, hc.Hides not infrequent excursions I 
into general history and voyages and travels. Mr. Paterson has 
done his work with gi'cat industry and ability, and we see no 
reason to doubt that he has produced us good a specimen ns can he 
produced of that which, without meaning any disrespect, we must 
take leave to caII the gossiping method of legal writing. The public 
have the choice verv fairly put before tlieni. For our own part, 
wo do not believe that a so-called popiilnr trentiuent is tho litting 
instrument to make tho knowledge of law really popular; wo 
believe, on the contrary, that the luoro exact and scientific tlie 
treatment, the more acceptable it will be to people who really want 
information. It may bo that in course of time a socon<l Black- 
stone will produce another work on the laws of England which slmll 
combine the weight of Blackstoue’s legal authorif.y with his 
olej^nce of literary form. But it does not seem to ns that 
such an undertaking will bo either desirable or practicable until 
great improvements ^ve been made both in the subslancu and iu 
tho exposition of tho law. The pressing need of our own time is 
to get the law consolidated and set iu ordor. Accuracy must come 
for the present before elegunce, and even before popularity. Mr. 
Paterson himself has some very just roinnrlca on this topic; and ho 
dwells on the point, which cannot be too much dwelt upon, that 
the qunstioQ b one which, though it seems to concern lawyers iu 
the tlret place, is really of le.ss concern to them than to tho public 
at large. He also puts in a plea for lay justices of the peace:— 

Kot only are the subjects of tlie realm ontitlod to have some cave taken, 
that they should have reaaonabte moans of knowing tho law, but there arc 
thoosands of justices of tlie peace constunlly ut work applying that law and 
Miforclng it ( and as to tfieni, some conNldcration is pre^eaiinently due. 
They are not only left, like the rest of the community, to fin^out the law 
as l)bt they may, but often to pay tho costs of mistakes which they make 
from lime to time, and most of which arise from the confused state iu which 
tho law is found. And as they uct gratuiloiwly, and dii»chargo important 
duties, which save the nation a great exi>cuditiuw, it might be expected that 
some more precise and useful guide than copies of isolated acts of parliament 
would be presented to them. « 


We have reason to know that the want of such guidance is 



keenly foU by aomo justices who give much more thought aod 
labour to the study of their duties than country magistmt^ at# 
credited with in popular opinion. 

We may thus claim Mr. Paterson as an advocate of acientifio 
exposition, and our regret is the greater that he has adopted a 
loose and uncritical method for bis own work. His book presents, 
indeed, a detiuite arrangement, founded on a definite theory; and 
that is still rare enougii in kw-books to count as no small merit. 
But Ilia outline is overloaded, not to say obscured, by his constant 
difiu.seuess; and, although there is httle positive error in his 
statouimit of the law, there is much vagueness, with some grave 
‘ oversights, and a good deal of inaccuracy in collateral matters. The 
result iiiuounts, we think, to conclusive proof that prolixity does 
not secure, even in expert and kborious hands, that completeness 
of detail which a moio concise treatment is supposed to be in¬ 
capable of attaining. 

Mr. Puterson begins with an Introduction in which he discusses 
the classification of law, and to a ceitain extent the general 
uotions which are common to all its bmnc.hes. He disapproves of 
the definition of law wdiicli is now the classical one in this coun¬ 
try—namely, Beuthanrs as developed by Austin—on mrounds 
which seem to us inadequate. First, he saya that kw does not 
prescribe a course of conduct, because a course of conduct in¬ 
cludes the groat bulk of man’s action.?.” This is surely to do 
violence to language. “ A course of conduct ” is not the whole 
course of conduct, and no such thing is meant by Austin’s defini¬ 
tion. There may bo a definite course of conduct in partioulST 
relation.? which is a very small part of tho whole of conduct, Tho 
rules of cricket, for example, prescribe a course of conduct for 
people who play cricket, and for so long as they are playing it, 

Wo liie Rules of Court prevseribe u course of conduct for people who 
bring actions, and for so long as their moceediugs continue. More 
generally, the law of the land prescribes a course of conduct for 
ail citizens, in so far as their actions fall within tho range of the 
law. N(u- is it easy to see why a course of conduct may not COtt- 
siht in forbearances as well as in acts. Moreover, the words 
objected to are not a material part of the definition. Mr. Pater¬ 
son's other objection is that the delinitiou “assigns no specifie 
pill-pose to law ”; this, however, implies a misconception of the 
ii.aturo and purpose of delinitioiLs. Mr. Paterson seems to be in 
search of u dt-lmition by which unjust laws should be no 
laws at all, 1 lo proposes the following:—Law is the Bum 
of the varied restrictions on tho actions of each individual which 
tho Hiipremo power of the state enforces, in ordor that all its 
members may follow their occupations with greater security,” This 
is not delinitiou, but rhetoric; it is a loose restatement of 
Bentham’s and Austin’s leading concoption, adorned with a piece 
of doubtful surplusage. Mr. l\iterson then works out bis own 
theory of classification, which gives the following divisions:— 

I. Sl’JJSI’ANTlVK 1 m w. 

1. {Security of the piTson. 

2. Security of property. 

3 iSccuiity of niftrringe. 

4. Security of publJo worship. 

5. Security of tluMi;;ht, .speech, and character. 

o. Security of cuniruct niid IjuaineMs. 

7. Security of foreigners. 

II. AoMiviHriiATiVE Law. 

8 . The Juilicnlui'e. 

9. The Legislature. 

10. Tho Executive Lloveruinent (including local self-government). 

As we do not very much caro for classificatLon for its owu sake, 
wo will not stop lo criticize thi.i scheme. It has the merit of sot 
breaking up, as some proposed divisions do, the established titles 
of property and contiacl; ou the other hand, it mixes up civil 
and criminal law, vidth an entire disregard of both custom aad 
convenience. The actual subject of Mj. Paterson’s book is his 
first division—{Security of the Ferson, 

The next chapter contains, in the guise of an ex¬ 
planation of terms, a sort of general introduction to le^ 
uotions. There are some rather curious observations on we 
Social Contract, which Mr. Paterson appears to regard as a fictiba^ . 
but as being indispensable even after it is seen to bo a fiction* 
Some way f urther on it is quietly stated that “ tho English com¬ 
mon law was chiefly based ou the Roman law,” a fancy of which 
we had supptjsed Mr. Finlasun to cujoy the monopoly. Presently 
we find a nut immaterial slip:— 

If any man assails and ridicule.? some leading doctrines of the divine law 
8(>ccitic‘<i in u stalulc of William HI., iu aueti a style as to show that he k 
not urguing or reasoning lionestly, hut intends to iosult and revile ths 
common faith of the majoriiy of his tetlow-subjects, he commita a cruniul 
offence by virtuo of such statute. 

The qualifj’ing words “ in such a style,” &c., are unaathoriaed* 
Tho statute is positive and. unqualified; whoever denies (not 
“ assails and ridicules ”) certain propositions is liable to the sped- 
fied penalties, which are so monstrously oppressive that it h#s 
never been attempted to put the Act in force. Whether soma 
such qualiflcatiou as that given by Mr./^ Aerson applies to tho 
oiience of bksphemy at commm law irk distinct question. 

If we turn to Mr. Paterson's treatment of a definite topic, such 
as Homicide, we find a great deal of curious information in tho 
footnotes about Thugs, Sioux Indians, Kaffirs, and the Salic Law; 
but we do not find in the text auy very clear exposition of the law 
of England. Mr. Paterson seems to expect his readers to find 
their way through the intricacies of the definition of murder with . 
a very moderate amount of guidance. There is only the 
suggestion of critidsut on the confusion which hiss been iwa* 
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W til® nnlyu^y words “rualico aforethought,” and 
the» w no onplicit etatemeut at all of what the law 
realty is at the pre^t day. Sir Jama's Stephen’s account of 
wXaw of JEbimctde U contained in about a dozen pages; Mr. 
Patwgon’s (after allowing for extraneous mntterl fills about fifty, 
xet Sr James Stephen gives in Jiis far smaller space not only 
tianen more accurate information, but unicb inoro in qu.iniity, 
than Mr. Paterson ; and a person in search of definite laiowlcdgo 
about the law of England—say a foreign lawyer eoeking to com¬ 
pare^ our e^atem with his owui—could not for a moment hesilato 
m his choice l^tweon the two hooks. Again, tho extrmely im¬ 
portant^ question how far unBoundness of mind excluih'S criunmil 
responsibility is slurred over by Mr. Paterson in two vapiio para¬ 
graphs in widely sepani ted chapters, from neither of which could 
a reader unfamijiar with the mutter o\un diHco>cr that Ihero is 
any difficulty about it. 8ir .Itiinos Stephim gives it a divstinct and 

S ' 5UOUS place in the chapter of “ (ieiiora] J'lxceptiona,” showing 
ly how much is already dtdined as the law now stands, and 
luch remains doubtful. Wo will not dwell on the smaller 
details which have caught our eye. It is a little surprising to see 
3 loarnod writer of the pre.senL day treating Minos and Lyruvgus 
as no less historical persons thau Jusliiiiuu, the laws of Mmui as an 
•actual and not an ideal code, and the Cyropcedia us real evidence 
•of ancient Persian inslitutiDna; but thrao things are Irlfh's, and 
boside the purpose of our criticisin. Our uhject is to cull altciitiou 
not so much to the execution as to the conception of the works 
which we have contrast^tl. Wo have nnt drawn the rontrasL in 
Older to show that Sir .lame.s Hlejdien has doin' tu', work wtdl 
And that Mr. Paterson has done his badly; the pomt is ihat .Sir 
James Stephen has chosen tlu! right way of yetting forlli his sub¬ 
ject, and Mr. Paterson, as it seems to us, a mistaiieu one. 


the magi of I^ypt described to Herodotus,” played dice in Hades* 
Shortly afterward we have the quaint Greek quotation 'Op«yat 
Uhv Tfduiywf, It is useless to ask for references and wo must 
hunt at random through Ammianus Marcellinus for a very good 
story about a small table used for divination, and coDstxuct(d 
with ceremonies like those used by the Ohiiieso in malting their 
pkncheltes. This similarity in pmctico inavlis magic in all iq^es 
and all over tlio world, and is also a note of all ghost stones, 
ancient and modern. The que.'ition is. How f'v has the extra** 
ordinary uniformity in the hunuin spirit prodiicod a corresponding 
1 uniformity in delu‘*ions? or, again, is it possible that a uniformity 
1 of real exporionco is the cau.se of the sameness in talcs of ep- 
I paritions!'' But tliia does not interest Mr. Home. He gives the 
J orthodox account of the cure of Pascnr.s niece, and does not 
contrast S.nnU'-Bcmc’s sceptical criticism, which, wdiatever it may 
bo worth, should not be omitted. It never occurs to him tliat 
Wishai’t’s propliccy of (Inrdinal Beatoim’s death was foimded on 
actual knowledge of thy plan of the OurdinaVs cuomiea. He does 
not seem to be aware that the Lyttelton ghost has fallen to 
pioce.s in the friendly hands of the Rev. E. G. Loo. Then Biinyan’s 
*' miraculous preservations” from death were nothing more euper- 
naliual, it ha.s been said, than the fact that liiinynn chanced 
not to bo killed in a battle ut which he was not present. In short, 
a I’eftl fimateur of phosts, and a person who has devoli'd some little 
I cure to this charming tt>pic, will be ahockoil at Mr. Home’s casual 
I way of accepting evidence. A nuin .should jiot comniit himself to 
' nneedolob about Iho trailsfigumtinn of lainlilichns without an 
■ ftcciii'iite acquaintance vvilli the facts which Mr. Homo doe.s not 
I posats>*. Is ho really not aware that lamblichus, though 
I not given to laughter, laughed at this story”? It is illogical of 
him, alter printing Ids tnrrago of poorly told and unsiipportod 
I ghost stories, to rebuke the credulity of the believers in John 
I King and the volatile Katie. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SPIRITUALISM.* 

M r. HOME’S LiyhU and /^hudoim of Spirit a ftlism is a work 
which has two chief objects. I'iryt, Mr. Home wishes to 
ahow, by the ^videuco of history and the general asse,ut of all 
■ages, that there is “ something in ” what i.s culled Spiritualism. 
•Socontity, he proposes to discover the frauds of modem mediiim.s, 
an4'to make it manifest that, while this and that practitioner are 
'the “ shadows,” he, Mr. IJoiue, is the “ light,” or one of the lights, 
«of Spiritualism. The author is pi'rhaps most succeys^ ul when ho is 
investigating the shady side of modern iiecroaumLy. He carries n» 
completely with him when he divnlge.s the secrets of tho “ cabinet,” 
.and shows how impostors roncoid the light tissue or paper drcs.-ios 
in which they afterwards appesu* as " materiali/ed ” ghosts. Wo 
could not wish to have the absurd credulity of believers more 
■severely censured and tho iniquity and avaiico of “ mediums ” 
exposed with more scathing cnlici^m. All this is very well; but 
it does not harmonize with some oilier parls of Mr. Home’s book. 
Wo shall take his historical sketch of tho supernatural nrsL, and 
point out a few weak plac(‘S in tin* argument. 

A scientific history of magic and of its relations to rm.sccnt science 
■and to religion has still to ho wuittciu In very primitive times, 
Ad Mr. A. 0 . Lyal, a most clcur-sighted filudent of Indian 
folklore, has shown, tho sin of the vvilcli or wizard is indeed 
‘‘^as the sin of rebellion.” Tho witch ntienipts to obtain corlnin 
desirable results by tlm proces.-'c.s of rudimentary science, mixed 
up with the evocntioiivS of denuiiis discarded by the religion 
of the priestly caste. Consequently, Iho eternal quarrel between 
■acience and religion bogins at i Ins point. But in certain countries, 
most notably perhaps, as M. Lcnornuint has remarked, in Assyria 
and in Etruria, magic hns held a lolly and recognized po.'iiiion 
^ the side of religion. Much of magic indeed is the remnant of 
older and of obsoToto religious litcs. Much moro i.*! the earliest 
ofibrt of science guided by tho crudest nictiJ])h).sicB ; while a third 
■olemont in magic la the exercise of the oUscure forces vaguely spoken 
of as mesmerism and clairvoyance. lilr. Home has made no 
attempt to trace iu a pcicntiiic way the growth and the blending of 
all tbeso currents. Ho seems to have picked stories at random out 
4>f Hewitt’s History of the Supeniti/urfdf and hns chiefly chosen 
those which display the lively belief of men iu a possible inter¬ 
course with spirits. Spirits, good or bud, lie sa}.?, have swayed 
oU the history of the world. The wickedness, ns he holds, of the 
Chinese in America is duo to the i'act that ^'guardian angels 
seem for a space to have abandoned them.” Human action, 
IB short, is only tho ndle.x of spiritufil action, and y«t Mr. Homo 
has no patience with believers who plead, in excuse of mediums 
detected in fraud, that “ low ” and “ undeveloped ’’ spirits are to 
blame. Of course we entirely agree with Mr. Iloitio that a lying 
hoave is a tying knave, and there is an end of it. But if he really 
holds that the Cbinese lU'e immoral liecause they listen to the 
whispers of demons tempting to evil,” ho might logically extend 
the same excuse to tho pursunaturs of ixatio King, to M. 
Bugoet, to Dr. Slade, and all tho other hailled iiunibiigs 
of the period. As to the scbolavahip of Mr. Home’s sketch 
«f ‘^Ancient Spiritualism,” it is quite beneath contempt. 
We did not expect him to u.xamine tho theory of 
Ifr* Xyior, the animistic scheme which shows how the facts of 
.ilBiaaiDa, trances, and shadows force on savages tho opinion that 
IIOOM are aomewhat.” That doctrine is passed by iu 
i^lencji^^^hUe Mr. Home tolb us how ** King Rhampsitimus [stc], 

^ aed Shadma qf SpiriluaUim. By D. D. Home. Loudon: 


I After showing liimsolf c.ipablo of believing .nlinost ;inything, 
Mr. Home, in thi* .second part of hia work, shows where ho draws 
I the line. He cannot cndiirQ/.'nmec.f held in llio dark; he has a 
'.lively scorn of inaterldi.’eir'spirit.<i which conic out of “ cahi- 
neta,” talk profane nonsLnso, and pinch the legs of tho devout. 

; Ml’. Home holds, and wo entirely agree with him, lliat all this 
i .sort of thing is inipudnil inipo.sture. I'lio modern npiritualist, ho 
I says, is a jiilgrim “ through pleasant meadows," and ho is much 
; struck liy the verdure, tho rerroshing giv(‘nncsc( wliicli surrounds 
I the wanderer. On one oce-ision he was pie.sent when a mask w’lia 
held up by an impostor at the window of a ** cabiuet,” •• I called 
the attention of a credulous .spiritii.alist b^'sidi! me to the (unpty 
I ami eyeless Rockets, fli.^ roply came promptly and witli a certain 
; Iriiimpli—‘ The dear spirits have not Lnd time to materialize the 
eyes.'” This is only n specimen of credulity, ingenious in 
its folly, which every taio who has Irnown spirit ualifits 
and listened (o their argiiinenls will recognize. Every hyjijothesis 
i is accepted by tlit‘.se people except the only nal ural one, and the 
i only one for which gener.il experience vouches. "NVe do not re- 
I member to have heard of one single inst.iuce in which tho spoc- 

1 tutors seized and held a “ m.aterialized spirit ” which did not prove 

I to be tho medium. 'J’he faithful then ti. sorted with one voice, 

! first, that the medium was walking in a tr.mco ; next, tlial he was 
; possessed by dishonest spirits ; next, that the spirit had borrowed 
j tho flesh and hones of the medium suh inatonal for the exhibi¬ 
tion ; lastly, that on this one occasion tho mediiim was cheating, 

but that, as a rule, ho wa.s the soul of lioiiour, and must by do 

mcan-s be suspected in future. “ Mediums who have been caught 
cheating are still tolerated in tlie moicinent,” says a correspon¬ 
dent of Mr. Homes. Mr. Crookes, in a letter printed here 
(p. 183), warns Mr. Homo that “mediums have the reputation 
of being very jealous of one another, and con.sequei Lly any 
accusations wliich imiy be brought by one ng.iinst uiiother are 
explained away in this luamier. Ami even when two partners 
quarrel, and one makes a clean bivast of it, or when ono 
medium makes a conl'e.s.sion of fraud, and cxplain.s how it is 
done, very few thoroughgoing .spiritnalisU will telievo them, but 
will rather call iu tho agency of bad spirits, Irnnce, itc." 

In spite of those w'arnings, Mr. Homo has compiled a molan- 
choly collection of tho trauds, blaephemiLvs, and follies of the 
people wlio seek after a sign, and of iho prophets who help them 
to what they want. Mr. Home himself like.s au honest sceptic— 
horn sly anywhere must be refrefthin^ in these pursuits; ho agrees 
with Jlr. S. 0 . Hall that Spiritualism is “ in a sad state of disorder”; 
find he brings together stories of American credulity which surpass 
what one could have imagined of tho mental state of the Wedduhs of 
Ceylon or of tho Andaman Islanders. Ulie porfonuances of tho 
prophet Harris and the prophet Scott showed that these persons 
were well aware of the weak places of their countrymen, Amw|- 
ctin credulity feoems to start from a basis of runtanism, and of 
fervent, tliough undisciplined, belief in uiacliinery and in the big^ 
ness and in tho destinies of the United States. At a place colled 
Moimtaiu Cove, Mes.srs Harris and Scott, according to Mr, Home, 
made such good use of their countrymen’s weakness as to. get 
theniBolves accepted for the Two AVitnessos of the Apoeatypse. A 
more exti'aordiuary and disgusting mixture of superstition and 
vulgarity was conamtimatcd at a place called High iSock, in L^bq, 
Mass.} but Mr, Home’s work must be consulted horc by the cunous. 
In att^king tho dishonest medium Mr. Homo sometimes venture 
to deride the I'lnglish of the false prophets. A person who iAvented 
Rhampsitimus, and who says ** To adopt to this writer the language 
he hurls at others ” (p. 259), should be careM not to attempt 
verbal criticism. Mr. Home writes rather better tha% hk rivals in 
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mediumship, hut that ia the beet that can be «aid Tor his style. Ho 
very properly denounces apirita who pretend to have reco^niized in 
English shops the diamonds they wore when they woroPersiau princes, 
andwho request beliovorsto preswittho saiddiamonds to the medium, 
rie very appropriately quotes Serjoant Cox’s oxpoaureof the devices of 
lily mediums who conceal Bpiritual raiment of muslin in their 
drawers; “ nobody seems to have thouj^ht of the drawers.” Put 
wo cannot agree with Mr. Senoant Oo.x. Avhen ho calls Spiritualism 
•* the great (ibt and tho graudost mystery that can engage the 
human mind.” And when Mr. liome loaves tho shadows of 
Spiritualism—the purfonuaucos, tliat is, of his rivals—and c.omes to 
tho lights of Spiritualhis own adventures, wo are no longer so 
much interested. Wo dou’L boliovo in tlie ghost of tho old lady in 

C y silk who complained to a inediiiin that another colfm had 
n placed upon that which coiitaiuod her niovlal remains. We 
are wd convinced that tlio sliado of a little girl called Stella con¬ 
soled her bereaved mot her by writing her own name on her boola 
(pp. 400-402). Thi.s may be lliu ‘niigher aspect of Spinlualism,” 
but it is not a very lofty aspect at the best, Mr. Home, who 
likes an honest HC(*ptic, will pardon our hesitalion. We don't 
know the lady whoso little girl writes her luiiio on boots; wo 
never even saw the boots—tho '* light summer ones’’—in queslion. 
When the cloverpni1y who “rim’’ Jol)n King, nr when tlio autbur 
of Vcoplc from tho Otlif'r ITorid, w'ritc their hoolcs about Mr. Homo 
and Stella, tlien wo shall have matoiialb ou which to form an 
opinion. In tlio meant iiuowe c.,in imiigine nothing more desirable 
than this burning zeal for truth in mediimis. Tlio more they ex¬ 
pose each other’s liUle failings the better for “tho greatest 
and tho grandest rayt-lery that can <'ngage the human niiiid,” 
Opinions verv lilm these have been advanced by “ tho eloquent pen 
of Itud.Mou Tuttle.” Mr. ’rutUo bids juediuma welcome “tests,” 
and wml out suspicious characters from their bind. As wo haio 
never yet heard of a medium above suspicion, or of a case in wh’icli 
“ inanircbtutious ” did not dw'indle as “tests” increased in strin¬ 
gency, it is natural to expect that Mr. Tuttle’s pen will soon have 
to exercise its eloquence on some other topic than Spiritualism. 
Ml. iloine hiineclf seems to be in a very promising condition. 
When once he has got rid of his belief in Stella, and his other 
“lights,” liio sliadows will Hee away,anil he will hold exactly 
the sauiu opinions about this dreary inaLtv.r as other ficnsible 
persona. 


HILI.KSni'.X O.V TIIK MOOKS.* 

I IKK Ml/ flonio ill the Shirnf, and others of Miss Kettle’s 
novels, Ilillenden on the Aloors may linrly be called a 
“ Komnnee of llio West Riding.” I'hat is to siiy, there is more of 
tho romantic and meloilrumiitic in it than we aro accustomed to 
moot witli in the fictions of tho day when their scenes aro lahl in 
bustling England. The story, in parts, rallicr ivminda one of the 
fttylo and maum r of l\fv. Harri.'ion Ainsworth when lie gets among 
nucieut luills, rastler., and manor-houf.es iu the days of gunpowder 
treasons aud ilie civil broils. In part.s, ou the otlu’r hand, it is 
omincuUy practical, so we have the variety and lliedillcrent ctfccls 
that couio of perpetual contraf-t. llillcsdeii itself IlS tlioroughly 
prosaic, and its citizens are altogcllier given over to bu.siness. 
It lies in a pictureiipio country among great deposits of 
coal, wberu smoko goes up from hundreds of furnaces and 
chimneys; it is hle.s.sod with public garihms andiuHtitnle.s,nnd all tho 
advantages provided by tho liberality of a rich municipality and 
prosperous townsfolk; and .Mr. Robert Maradcn Kii'b}', who nmy 
DO said to Ijo the hero of tlio tale, ha.s made a gixnit I'ortuiio in it, 
which ho spends maguiticenUy. Mr. Kirby has sunk in the soil tho 
money he made in his workshops; ho 1ms been adding field to 
field and farm to farm, till ho ha.s annexed tho greater part of Hie 
domains that onco woro owned by tho house of He la Hoste. 
But., side by side with this able and woll-to-do Mr. Kirby, tho 
embodiment of enterprise and respectability in broadcloth, with 
thoughts that arc busy over his ledgcr.s, wo have tho eccentric 
Sir John Ho la Hosto, the present representative of his decayed 
race. Although bo lives under the shadow of the heavy HilUisden 
smoke, Sir .Tuhn, in hi.s tastes and surroundings, lominds us of tho 
wizard Lord Gilford in Mnrmion. Not that ho had precisely “ dire 
dealings with the lleiidiHh race,” hut his liabits wore peculiar for 
the ninetconth century, to .say tlio least of them. Although he had 
lived bard and fast in lii.s youth, so that dissj|iation bad left its 
ti*acea on hia noblo features, in the decline ot his years he had 
turned to litemry pursuits. In fact, w’e aro given to understand that 
in tho condilion*of his bauker’s account an occtisional cheque from 
liters and publisWs was exceedingly welcome for household ex¬ 
penses. But be turns night into clay, and rises at untimely hours 
to ruuiinage among his book-selves on a sudden inspiration, and 
makes his lovely and dutiful daughter the slave of the lamp like 
himself. In consequence of tho father’s misanthropy, tho pair hold 
themselves aloof from society, and the old “hawk” or “ Wizaid 
of tlie Clough,” as Sir John has been dubbed among his neigh¬ 
bours, has a habitation in keeping with his fantastic eccentricities. 
It is “ a iprim, grey tower, dark even iu sunlight, rising over the 
moorlana”} within are dark oak-floored paee^a and winding 
staircasee, while the light and air sfiruggle in with difficulty 
through narrow windows draped in masses of ivy. Student as 
he is, the baronet spends most of hia time, in "ruin 4>r shine, in 
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wind or storm,” on Hie flat platform at the Summit of the toWtf. 

It ia his way to receive his guests there, using tho privilege of Ha 
rank and infirmities to keep his scat; and, like a baron, 

ho has a little foot-page, w'ho is trained to answer to his tdgmls, 
and promptly executes his bcheata. Sir John’s dis^^ltiou is as dis- 
.agreeablc as'his bearing is offbnsivo; he ie earcastic and maficious, 
not to say malignant; and, moreover, there ia someihiug more than 
a suspicion as U> his honesty; for he is believed to have appropriated 
property that should really havo passed to another. In fact, he U 
one of those heroes rW fiction whom we should rather expect to 
find tenanting a robber ensile on the Rhine and iimiriug in a 
German legend of the middlo ages than settled within a short 
ride of a thriving industrial town, and serving probably on the 
comoiission of tho ponce. 

Hut, roue as ho lja.<^ been, and recluse as ho is, tho baronet has a 
sharp eyo to the main chaiicc, and uuiko.4 it a rule never to throw 
away an opportunity. Ho finds it convenient to renew hie aoquaint- 
anco with tJio family of Mr. Kirby, who indeed is a distant con¬ 
nexion by H raarriago which oriirinated a feud; and thus tb© 
mystery that looms o\er tho Gloujih and its lord ia made to throw 
a cci-taiu romantic tinge over the general course of tho story. In 
the story llioro aro three proUv and marriageable maidonn 
willi plenty of pleasant love-niakiug. There is Mary, the 
“ scIh dauglitor of tlie Louse and heart ” of Sir John Hu 
la Tlosto; for he really loves his child, though be has an 
odd way of showing his afrertiou. There is Amelia Kirl^,, 
wlio is to share with a brofher the rich succession of her 
wealthy father. And there is Nina Davenport, a niece of Kirby^s, 
who bus good looks, lilio the others, in a lighter s^lc, with 
mom lively innnnois; although, iiulike them, she is inoifierently 
dowered. Some family quehtious of succession apart, how thesO' 
throe young hulies are to bo mated is tho real excitement of Miss 
Kottlo’iS plot. There am four lovers more or less impassioned, twa 
of them young and a couple of them elderly. Love-making comea^ 
naturally enough, of course, to young Rupert Kirby, the rich, 
manufacturer’s son ; nor arc wo surpri.'Jcd that Herr Karleo, a 
manly and haudsonio German, who has filled a responsible place 
in their o&tablishraont, should show himself susceptible to English 
uhiirms. KiU'len, who is noblo hy birth, though hifl poverty hae 
compelled him to stoDp to trade, ^cpre^ent8 tho foreign element 
which Miss Kettle loves to introduce. But we must say that thw 
somewhat senile uttiichmiuits of iSir John He la Hoste and Hr. 
Kirby etriko us as bordering on the humorous; for each has set 
his heart the daughter of the other. The story unfolds itself ha 
a lively rivalry and an intricate game of cross purposes. Karlen baa 
fallen over head and ears in love w'ith thechillyandcmculatii^ Amelia^ 
w'ho at first iiicline.s to reciprocate his feelings. YoungRup^Kirby,. 
w!io hardly knows his own mind, thinks ho merely likoa Nina os a 
cousin ; and there nre some pretty scenes where she tries to hid® 
her feelings w hen they nro vY9uude{l by the thoughtless firanhness 
of Rupert’s brotherly' innuner. Oircumstaucea conspire to mako- 
Karleu happy, hatl Amelia only consented to smile on hia suit. 
But Sir John Do iu Hoste, who has cornu into the field, seta him¬ 
self to succeed, and succoeda nocoidingly. Ho uses his experiane® 
and lakes advfintajjo of lib fatherly years, first, to corupromise thfr 
friend of his daughtrr, ami theu to wring a proniiso from her. 
Wo hardly know whetln^r the lady or tho gentleman shows to lemt 
advontage; for, daz/.led by bor elderly admirer's rank and his- 
j imposing,luauners, Amelin throws over her German lover in th® 
moat cold-blooded fiifliioii. However Karlen, after passing through, 
a period of angubli and a dangerous illnesa, is consoled with the- 
hand of Mary Do la Ilostc, and, as we should have said, has every 
reason to congratulate himself on tho change. Mr, Kirby, who 
has gradually given up Ids (leHi|ju8 ou Mary, mates himself with w 
lady who is much more eligible in point of age; while his son makes 
tho merry Nina happy, a.s wo have all along foreseen. Many of 
the cpisodoa in the w^ouings that wo havo adverted to so rapidly 
are worked out with much feeling and delicacy. The grave and 
stately Mary Do bi Iloste is made us fascinating iu her own way 
lus Nine Davenport iu hers; and both Von Itarlen and Bttp^ 
Kirby ought to be happy men. But wo cannot resist a strong 
impression that fclivs»3 of circunistanees must have forced Miss 
Kettle's hand ae sho penned tin! story; that her natural benevo¬ 
lence of heart bticiinm too much for her, and tliat she yielded to 
kindly temptaliou to make all her characters happy. For ev^ 
Amelia Do la HiC’to, instead of being doomed to a life of ^lendkl 
niiscry in tho dutches of the old hawk of the Clough, finds in him 
an illiistmtiou of tho time-honoured maxim, that a reformed ntk® 
makes tho best husband; and tho onliro reformation oJT tho loose-' 
principled Sir John is a proof that it i.s never too late to mend. 

IS ino.<it e.xenip1ai'y as a husband in his second nuptials f while^ 
when hia daughter b reunited to the young step-mother who bad 
formerly been her schoolfellow and friend, she sees “ the beiit pro-- 
mises of Amelia’s cliildhood fulfilled. From that finir brow and 
pure check all vanity and pretension had fallen. The soften^ 
light in her eyes shone serenoly clear; tho low sweet tonea of her 
voice rang warmly and truthfully.” 

Miss Kettle evidently rulics on frequent and oompleie tran^ 
formations of her scones to keep up tho excitement and intorest of her 
story; and tho life of the Contioout hss such a charm fot herself 
that she fancies it must be a spell to conjure with among her 
readers. But, in truth, the digrsssioos in which wo are ma^ 
follow Karlen and the German armies tbi^nughtho course of the. 
Fi’cnch invasion ore aa artistio mistake, and they merely aexvo to 
intei'rujpt the continuity of the actual story, itisall veiy' :?Fw; 
that Kmrleui should go abroad when ho docs. The aopgrin %; 
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which h» is exposed, the glory with which he coyern himself, and 
the risks to which he exposes his life when he hurries heck wounded 
to Bng^Md on the report of his lady-love’s infidelity—all those dif¬ 
ferent cireumBtanooB have their distinct beaiing on the plot. But 
tike details of the struggle on the Bpichoren heights, of the fighting 
around Metz and the capitulation of Sedan, are neither new nor very 
true. They read like passages trom volumes of collected war corre¬ 
spondence, and they are utterly irrelevant to the development of the 
Story. We may add, by the way, that Karlen’s lovelorn behaviour 
hardly commends itself to us as in strict keeping with his reputa¬ 
tion as a patriot and a gallant soldier. lie comes over to see after 
his lady-love while his comrades arc still iu the field, which might 
n^ibly be excusable, as he had obtained leave of absence to recruit 
nimseli. But the making a very prolonged convalescence a pretext 
for not going back again seems to us to loolt suspiciously like 
malingering”; and aUhough ho made an exeolleiit marriage, and 
nlipped into a lucrative partnership at llillosdon, wo should innipne 
’ that his conscience must have given him some twinges. All things 
considered, however, wo may fairly praise the story; although it 
eeems to us that it would have gained considerably in n'allsm had 
some of the incidents been cast in a more modern shape, and hud 
the language in places been somewhat more commonplace. 


T his formidablo-looking journal of art, published once a week 
in Paris, received in our columns a welcome on its first 
appearance. The difficulties, artistic and liU*rnry, financial and even 
pnysical, of sustaining so vast an enterprise, am so considerable 
that we cannot but congratulate the projectors on having reached 
a third year and an eighth volume. The fear might have been 
entertained that even a sphere so wide and diverBilied as the Fine 
Arts would in the long run fail to meet the unceasing demands 
of a literary corps inquired to occupy in every year four “ iiiag- 
nificent volumes, making a total of more than twelve hundred 
large pages. But such are the scope and the possibilities of art in 
the historic past, the actual present, and the proximate future, that 
oven a journal of this portentous magnitude need not fear, at least 
if we may judge by its latest issues and announcements, either 
paucity of topics or poverty of illustrations. It is to be borne in 
mind that there is a constantly recurring crop of new subjects; not 
only do old materials admit of being viewra in iresh lights, hut 
with the increase of wealth, the persistent enterprise of geographic 
discovery, and the widening of the arca of civilization, art ci*eation 
liecomos stimulated to the utmost. Kegions of the earth bithcrlo 
barren are brought under art culture, and outward nature, ns well 
as human nature, is ever presenting now and unaccustomed 
phases more or less capable of art treatment. 1 fence, perhaps, the 
times are ripe for a cosmopolitan and eclectic review which, in the 
words of the proprietors, snail sei'k ” to establish an international 
communitv in matters of art, and to promote among the different 
nations of Europe and in America a knowledge of what is highest 
in the art product of the tiino.” That there exists a public ready 
to appreciate and support this world-embracing enterprise is indi¬ 
cated by the announcement that Z'Art for 1875, consisting 
of three volumes of 416 pages each, is now almost entirely 
exhausted.” 

The letterpress, which is sometimes little more than an echo to 
the illustratiuDS, falls short of the high standard to which the pro¬ 
jectors of the journal aspire. Indeed it would appear that the 
number of specialists qualified to treat of art with technical know¬ 
ledge and literary skill, at once satisfying to the professional man 
ana pleasing to the outside public, are as rare in France as iu Eng¬ 
land, And the difiiculty is certainly not lessened by the presence 
of illustrations; for the critic has to compete by the instrument of 
words, often necessarily inadequate to the occasion, with pictures 
which make diiectappealto the senses, and in this conflict it often 
comes to pass that the pictorial art gets the better of the written art. 
yVe remember to have heard the late Charles Knight, who.'^u expe¬ 
rience had been extensive and costly, when moving a vote of thanks 
to a reader of Bliakspeare, speak emphatically of the gain to the 
author of bolding undisturbed possession of the entire field. He 
eoooluded with condemninc the ascendency of the scene-painter, 
and added a remark made by Macready to the efiect that a moon¬ 
light on the stage throw completely into the shade the finest poetry. 
lit Macready may he said to have answered his own objection 
when he got Clarkson Stanfield to paint scenery for Com us and 
Acts and Galatea, In tlie case now immediately under our notice 
the advantages and the disadvantages ore about equally balanced. 
The letterpress, which may not be always strong enough to stand 
alone, xeemves support from the interspersion of engravings. In 
fiict, oiographical papers like those on M. Fromentin and M. Diaz 
naturally suggest, if they do not even demand, that the life of the 
artUt should he seen Hirougb his works; and it must bo admitted 
that the illustrations selected enable the reader all the bettor to 


common ground and in a sympathetic spirit. Thus M. Jean Xloas« 
fioau, iu his jmrtraituro of M. Eugene P’romentin, throws ple^ 
santly and picturesquely together the central subject and its scenic 
accessories. The reader is introduced to the artist and his conteui'- 
porories as follows 

11 cst in(<SmMAut ot instructif k suivre comma toate vie logique Won 
ordunu^, qui, au lieu dc sVparpillpr k loiia los vents qul aoufflent, eo d6* 
volyppe r»'grtlitMTin«nl dans un sens vnulu, pour ntteindre un bat dt^termind. 
A cc point de viie, lit vie do IVoroentin otfre l.t indmo unitd quo cello do 
Millet, avee iei|uel il contrusto d'ailleure si cumplbtonient sous tout autre 
rapiHirt. L’un vout^ k Iu coutumplation des graudeura obscures de la vie des 
chainp.4, 1 'uutre arietd et faiicind par Ics ricitesses plttoresques de TOrlcnt, 
coinmo i’iivuient etc uvant liii Decamps ot Mnrilhat. 

Chacun a cxpdiud i'Oriciit k sa niuuibre. MarilhaC a renda I’adniirsble 
linipidite' dc saluinibrc; Decamps,Ics ardours iIU^andesconte9, lo morne fiam- 
boiement de son ciol aux lieure>i lea plus lourdcs do IVld, et los silhouettes 
graudioHOS dc son payangc piiinitif. I'ronicntin seinble avoir cherchd-^-avec 
un pen trop dc sy-iterao peut-etre—k nuns rdvclor un cotd aasardmeat trks- 
igiiurd i sa grkee, son eicguiu-e, voire son esprit. 

L’esprit dc I’Oricnt! Ic choc seul de cos deux mots no sonne-t-il pas 
comme un conta‘-sen 3 ? 

M. About—soul de tous lea critiques—semble avoir eutrevu, dbs Ics 
debuts du pcintre, la fanssc vole oii il sVngagiwtit; “ Lcs tableaux do M. 
Fromentin,” ccrlt-iJ dans sun SaiunJe 1857, *‘sunt tres-spiritudlomcnt 
dcriis. . . . l^a enlicctiou de ses a'uvrc.i pouiTittt a’intitulor: * Un feu 
d’artifice duns le ddsert.’ 

Buell an appeal to jM. About is somewhat of a confession that the 
once illustrious school of P>cnch critics has lost its sober 
reason. Wo have before us sundry volumes by this omniscient 
censor and jjscudo-cyclopajdist, a man who has never given 
himself seriously to any one subject, but who trusts to a sword¬ 
play of wordft and of wit, and pays his devotions by turns to tho 
Madonna and Leda. Another devil-may-care ” critic was 
M. 'rh6ophile (Itiulier, a writer who turned the finest texture of 
art into fustian, and whoso fevered iuiRginatioii was as far from 
true balance as tl>e vagaries of Mr. Kualtin. L^irt^ which follows 
too much in the track of ila contemporary, VArtistCf would 
do well to aim at a weightier and more solid stylo of intel¬ 
lectual criticism. There is at present too much ado about nothing, 
and the all but inimitable space at command may servo os a 
temptation to di.sturid thin, superficial thought over tho utmost 
possible area. We recall by way of contrast tho concentrated 
and searching criticism which came at a more soundly critical 
period than the present from the pens of M. Beale, M. Planchd, 
M. Taino, and others. Wo look in vain for like knowledge and 
acumen in tlio volume before us. is it that, under the fctiers and 
the corruption of the Second Enqiire, even art criticism has 
received a mortal wound from which it is slow to recover P Yet 
regeneration for the French nation scorns within the posribilities 
of tho future; and with that resuscitation it may not ho vain to 
hope that creative art will once more enter on a renewed life, and 
that its attendant criticism may turn from frivolity to eaiiiestnoss. 
In such an event L'Art should seize on its opportunity; it may 
then fulfil what it now do.sircs ; national life may speak through 
the lift) of regenerated art. 

France naturally occupies by far tho largest space in those 
pages; and h«^r school, though now iu decadence, remains tho 
foremost in Europe. Her ranks have been within our memory 
decimated; wo have seen swept from the field of action great 
leaders such as Ary Schefler, Ikdarocho, Fkindiin, Oqgiiiet, 
Horace Vernot, Ingres, ]>ftla(:roix, Decamps, Benouville, Jardin, 
Troyon, Fromentin, and MiMet. Truly, iu the words of a French 
critic, “ Lecnle fran^aise cst dccapitde. Yet an artist in paasing from 
lifeassumeshis place in the roll of history, and thus furnishes materials 
for the columns of a journal which takes a retrospective view and 
guards posthumous faiito jealously. Milo. Kachel, when dying, 
exclaimed, In a few hours I shall be in the hands of my unde:^ 
taker and my biographer ”; and the vulture does not watch with 
keener appetite the battle-field than the man of the press watches 
the re^stry of deaths. L'Art has already done good service in 
collecting hiogra])hical details of artists w'ho deserve to live beyond 
their own day. In our own literature wo have a model of hoW 
art biography may escape from narrow technicalities and enter 
on wide sympathies with humanity, in Mrs. (J kite’s of Ary 

Scheffer. In met, French artists, from the time of David under 
the nrst Hepublic down to the Qomniuiiist M. Oourbet, have been 
someihing more than artists; fired by enthusiasm and passion, 
they have entered as actors into the drama of life; they have 
mounted barricades, and have then painted in hot blood the fierce 
onslaught of battle. Buch cureei'S favour the literary tableau style 
of which tho eight volumes before us attbrd examples. 

Tho sphero already occupied by L^Art will be, we are glad to 
loam, still further extended. The proprietors propose to give to 
their venture a more pronounced ** international ” character. 
Germany, for obvious reasons, has hitherto not been allowed 
to invade its pages in any formidable force. But the world it 
large enough, and many are the territories in Northeni, 
Central, and Southern Europe which might furnish at least 00- 


It has been smd that memorials of stran^elv nicturesoue races, mmht be made to 


irlddh has the advantage of meeting the painter’s pencil on 

‘£* 4 ’'^ rreaiu hebdomadaire illusteSs, Troisikme atiatfe. Tome i**, 
.A. Balm Aditeiir. Paris; Libroirie de PArt London: 135 Bond 


memorials of strangely picturesque races, might be made to open 
up valuable treasures. The Museum of Pesth, abounding in works 
winch illustrate the historic phases of art in lands lying on the 
I confines of the Fkist, has never been adequately brought before the 
knowledge of Western Euxo|ih. We may that Uie ethno¬ 
graphic sketches and etchings made some «yaars a^ on the beSoks 
of the Danube by M, Valerio woh n eulogy firom fit. Gautier, and 
obtained weU-merited attention when pnbfished in the pages of 
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L*AHi«t6, Following the same track, L'Art might do wisely to 
aend a special commissioner to the scat of war. 

But evidently the operations which just now ohtain most favour 
are turned towards England. Under the direction of Mr. Oorayns 
Carr ** the pages of HAj t will, during the present season, contain a 
ftUl represe^tion of the works exhibited at the Royal Academy and 
the Grosvenor Gallery.” It is announced that the illustrations 
will include etchings and engravmgs from the pictures of Mr. 
l^ighton, Mr. Watts, Mr. Bume Jones, Mr. Boughton, Mp. Archer, 
MissOlara Montalba, and many others. The entente cordiale between 
England and France has been drawn all the closer hy^ “The 
Librairo de I'Art ” recently opened in London, Perhaps it may 
be objected that tho illustrations, though occasionally of a high 
class, will, as a rule, scarcoly satisfy the sensihilities of our English 
artists, unless an improvement ho made on the plioto*reproduction 
process hitherto employed. But so many di/Kcultie.s have been 
already overcome that the past may be accepted os a pledgo of 
further progress. 


HKLPS TO THE GREEK CLASSICS.* 


S INCE his first edition of Theocritus in 1844 the Bishop of 
Lincoln has seen wonderful changes in the field of Tlifjocrite.'m 
criticism, where the more recent German labourer.8 have made 
fruitful use of his own earlier studies of the text and its interpre¬ 
tation. He has therefore approached tlio task of revision and im¬ 
provement with conlidence, m spite, or perhaps in relief, of many 
preoccupations, quoting Gregory of Naziauzus, Basil of Cre.sareft, 
Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustin as precedents for episcopal study 
of the ancient pagan cla86ic.s ; and his new preface is an eloquent 
persuasive to the cultivation of classical studies ns good trainiug 
in tho exactness of thought and graces of language desirable in a 
Christian divine. Admitting that blemishes and impurities Iniro 
and there disfigure such poots as Theocritus, he pleads tho moral 
advantages to be derived from them in other aspects, if only we 
associate such studies with those of the true religion, and allow 
tho latter to tone and correct the former. Where no such cni'- 
rective is applied to lax heathen morality, lio would, we fancy, 
approve the application to classical studies of an expressiou in 
Idyl xxvii. 62 (soundly emended by himself), where a damsel who 
has found Diana’s protection insullicient for her virtue addresses 
to her tho coiuplaiut, af} tprjfiia ovk(ti Secular sludies, 

liberal arts, culture, philosophy/ cannot without reli^on keep us 
healthy in morals, rroiu the contejuplatiou also of tho poet’s 
natural piety and .sense of natural beauty the Bishop is led to 
reflect how much he might have achieved had our light hecj> 
vouchisafed to him. The simple piety brenlhing in a Thoocritean 
abcplierd piping on a rock over the Sicilian sea, on the grtu^sy 
hanks of the Anapu.s, beside the pine-shadowed fountain, nr under 
a leafy canopy at tho Loan Thnlysia,is prefemble, he justly dtMuns, 
to the mental and sj>irilual conditinu of those “quipost splcndomm 
xiivini aspeetds in Verho Voritatis revelatum, in obsciiru Cfiligine 
^rraro contenti sunt, et in formidoloso et iuhospikiU barutJiro 
volutare reruni naturaliinn et causarum secundarum, a diviuo 
intellcctu, amoro, ct potentia conditoris, Qui, nt cum Newtono 
nostro loquar, * omnia mgit, non ut anima mundi sod universurum 
Dominus,’ longe latf^que reniotarum.” 


True to his conviction tliat the teacher and student of the classics | 
ahould read them with a Christian bias and spirit, Bishop Words¬ 
worth never omits to point out the contrasts in treatment between 
sacred and heathen poets. A patent example is the handling of 
tho woes of Daphuis in Thoocr. i. 106, and elsewhere, and those 
of Lycidas in Milton’s Dirge; and in the Bishop’s note on tho 
taunt of Daphnis to Veuus" the contrast is pointed out betwixt 
8ion and Parnassus as regards tenderness and refinement. Dr. 
Wordsworth has added to his original notes on the text and its in- 
tei-pretation succinct Ijaiin explanations and illustmtions, wher¬ 
ever they are needed. Thus nt Id. vi. 16, kuI t 6 v dno ypappas 
mvfl Xt^ov, an explanation is given of the allusion to the proverb 
of trying one's last chance by moving one’s man in a game of 
draughts fVom n certain lino, which Fritz, a late German editor, 
has noted. At Id. vii. 78 there is a brief note on the 
Atory of Comatas, a poetic shepherd shut up in a chest 
And committed to the waves for two months because of his 
piety, but kept alive by the bees which lined liis cell with hoiiey- 
combs, and eveutually drawn out safe and sound—winch seems 
a perversion of the traditions of tho Deluge of Noah. Again, 
ibid^ V. 1 37, wp^av I'l ilvT^oiOf our editor seasonably refers to a 
description of his own visit to the Cave of the Nymphs, in his 
At/mu and Attica^ vol. ii. c. 32 ; and, at v. 92 of thb same Idyl, 
he caps the custom of “ prying God bless you, when one sneezes ” 

• Tfieeeritui. CedicHm Manuncriptorum deauo recenauit Chriatopkorua 
Wnrdawnrth, S. T. F. J!iwavt)pu$ Lincotnimaia. Gantabriglie: tvpis Aoado- 
jnicis. Londini: ap. Q.Wl et filios. 1B77. 

The AeJiamiana of A mUtphattea. Reviiiod, with Preface and full Kxpla- 
' jmtorj* Note*, by F. A. Polcy, M.A., &c. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. 
Loudon i G. Bell & Sons. 1876. 


JJu Anabaaia of XtHophon, Book V. With English Xoto«. By Alfred 
PnMjtor, M A., Fellow of St. Catharine's Cellcge, Cambridge. Pitt Press 
Sorias. Cambridge University l^ress. London: CambriO^ Warehouse, 
17 Paternoster Bow., Catnbrii%c; Dvtghton & Bell. 1876. 

bSuy Seteetiotu ada^ttedfmm Xenmidum* With a Vocabuhirv, Notes, and 
Idap. By J. Snrtees PbiMpotta, B.0.L, Head Master oLBediowl SchooL 
and .p.t!i. Jerram, M.A, fats Seholar of 'IVin* OxfonL Qxfotd: 

'Corchdoh Press. iS77* ^ 


^on tho words sTTrtrropov, withroferencedto 

CTatuU. xlix. 9-18, and to usage in modem Italy. 

It will be seen, then, that the second edition of Dr. Worda^ 
worth's Theocritus is an advance on its predeoeaaor, A few sai^tea 
of the soundness and acuteness of the Bishop’s criticism on its 
textual difhcuUius will recommend it still more to notice and use. 
They are picked chiefly from the earlier Idyls. At i. 50-1, in 
the picture of the foxes and the vine-watwer, where tho fox» 
whicb is not stalking the rows, is plotting mischief to the lad's 
wallet, the verses— 

T(l iraibiav oit rrptv dvficrtiif 
(fxrriy npiv ^ diepdrurrov *Vl ^polat 
have caused much puzzle to commentators. Bishop Words* 
worth lias since his first edition satisfied himself of the sense; djrpa« 
TKrpos (from (urparop, nieracus) is tlm rustic’s morning meal— 
namely, a fragment of bread sUHtped in neat wine, which without its 
moistening element is indeed poor and dry fare. Hence the pro¬ 
verb, «rl iijpoitri KadiCtiv uKpaTUTToVf “ to reduce one whose meal is 
a winusop to a dry crust.” Tho scholiast's language consists with 
this interprelation,which our editor applies to the fox’s sotpurpoae 
of i-obbing tlio boy’s wallet of his br^last and leaving him dry 
and breakfastloss. In Idyl ii. 151 

alfv fpwros 

oKpara tntj^ctrOf 

he defends tho reading, and translated “Sibi iofundebat dc 
liqiiore nieraco Anions sui (i.e. amasii) in houorem.” To revsrt 
fur a inomont to the First Idyl we are much struck with the 
probability of the Bishop’s reading I (ilium rivalem tuuui)ibrr* 
in the verses 81-2 :— 

d Tt («) Kbtpa ^ 

irdatis di/a Kpdvat navr' SKvaa irotriri (fiopaittu. 

As is acutely urged, .such must have been the reading of 'VirgU’s 
copy for him to write in tho Tenth Eclogue;— 

Tua oura Lycori* 

Pcniue nives alium, porque horrida castra ucenta est. 

In V. 96 ibid. Venus is described somewhat contradictorily as 
\ddpia pav ycXdoKra, ^apvv d’ dtftk $vpov axaurOf 
where for Xdflpui the Bishop suggests reading ddprjv A.s. dBpnv, 
The sense would Ihiis be “ Smiling to outward view, hut nursing 
wrath within.” In the Soventli Idyl, nt the 8th verse, he prefab, 
with Ilcinsius, and the seeming countonnnee of Virgil, Eel. ix. 41, 
v(f>tuvov to ffjxiivov, and in Idyl viii. 91, by a alight and admissible 
addition, he relieves tho i*ect‘ivc(l text of an inconsistency that 
any attentive student must have felt. It is said there of Meualcos, 
tho crestfallen and defeated chnllongor;— 

oif Kare(Tpv\6i] Koi dverptirtTO tf>peva \virff 
torepvs' ovTu> koI vvpx^a yapaOtUr* OKaxoiTo, 

But, ns the Bishop, with duo penetration of tho female mind, W- 
marks, why should Alenalcas’s cliagrin in defeat be likened to a hride’s 
when she has won a husband ? By tho little insertion of o^'beihiw 
yapadfla-'^ and making the corrected text speak of a “ sponiia oon 
compos facta conjugii ”—damsel betrothed, but jilted and f6r- 
saken ”—he renders tho comjmrison plain and pertinent enouglt. 
The last syllable in vvp<Jiu is short in Theocr. xxvii. 51 ( 11 , ili. 
Odyes. iy. 743), so that there can be no diflicully on that soote. 
But it IS needless to dwell further on Biis elegimt and gieaUy 
improved edition*of Theocritus, of which our natiouM schol^ 
ship, and oven our National Church, may well be proud. 

Mr. Daley's Achm-niam, as might bo expected, goes &r to 
fullil its aim—to wit, tho happy medium betwixt Wvity and 
prolixity—and neither teacher nor pupil can justly complain of 
the waste of words on the one hand, or the omission of ntodtul 
explanation on the other. If there is a fault in his volume it is in 
his making too much of the itch for alteration and rash emenda¬ 
tion of the text of Aristophanes which ho complains of (not with¬ 
out some justitication) in the German editors, of whom ho 
I'egards English editors us the too obsequious followers. Asha 
observes, Albert Muiler's edition, valuable as it is, sins grievously 
in this resp^^et, though our own IClmsley and Dobree were by no 
means without enor. ]\leiDeko and Oobet, sound and oiton 
acute scholars, requim to be fullow'ed in their Aristophanic studies 
with caution and reservation; and Mr. Palsy’s climax of'wild 
guessing, Ilamaker, is the, best proof of hiaaigument that modem 
German Aristophaiiic criticism tends rather to show the critic^i 
ingenuity than to improve the author's text. To a large extent 
we concurwit.il Mr. Paley in this matter, but he goes too IHr 
when, in his address to tho Reader,” he includes in his ch^^ 
against the German critics Dr. Hubert Holden, a sound and Aober 
scholar as well versed in Aristophanes aa Mr. Paley hisH^f. 
We^ must hero quote Dr. Holden's preface to the third 
eiUtion of his Aristophanes, where, so fer from shoiririg 
himself a worshipper of Meineke, he writes, npropot of CobeiS 
merits:—“Germams minus bene res cepit, nam qul agteea 
ducit Meinekius, senex venerabills ac de Griecis litterii ^tSme 
meritus, ut pauca feliczter uovavit, ita multa mediocria et ab onmi 
veritatis specie abhorrentia protulit aut aliunde anrepta adso^vi^ 
quorum quidom nonnulla ipse in Veodiciis nieliora edoctus letijao- 
tavit: idem Sana temere in suspioionom vocavit,” We may 
that whilst in one or two instances Dr. Holden in Ms first edition 
would himself confess to having follow^ Meinelc« inoorikffohs^ 
in subsequent editions he has reverted to leadi^* 

After all, ft is admiitod by Mr. Paley that b/^aui 0 
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*J*P*^y of Borgk, who is to some c.vlent an innovator, 

while Dr. Holden ^oorally (thoujjh in our view never without 
of copnicting judgments) hikes Meiueko for his guide. 
^10 key to the interpretation of Aristophanes which Mr. Pmoy has 
lised to good purpose ia the in<?idonce in unauspecteil pUcca of the 
wpoflrSbKwv ligure, which ho, we fancy, was the lirat to ace 
1)1 ^17, vna^Koviat ras o^pi/p, where might liMvo been ex- 

r ed vnb y dwar rup ^/hVup. Soinetliing nkin to this is 
perception in, I3''i4 the joke c/r'i Mufryd) Dotw- 

Tiop, ft double entemlro for to “sing cow after calf’j and there 
U a similar play on words in the woiih oitV tj^n 7r/>i'to, «A\’ 
«vtAp navra rroiai' ('nrtjv, which Slitchell riealers by “ that 
grating liywonl, lJuy’’; and Mr. Palev tnrm “ft nover st/m 
wrat, ^ but produced cvorythijig it.Miir, and lliat sino v\';i.s far 
ftW'tty.” An aptur pun pcilnips occim. ns Mr. Paley eliows at 
V. 183, whore Amphitlnma represiaus tJjo Achamian old un-n twit- | 
fiogly ftsking him aTrio'dap 0 tpftp, twv dprr«Aci)v nTj-itjiuiHoi /; How I 
Oftn you bring wine when iho vinos liave bot-n cut down Y ’’ 1 
lu tno line in, whore Ihcxopolis iind(Ml;*Ko.s to cio.ss-o.vnmiii-.J 
Psoudartabas, and &a\'3 ity< ^1) irv (ftinicroif (rttrjiSiv rrpnj Tfiuror/, * 
K. r.X, wo cannot agit'c with Jfr. I’aloy that it is holler to take ' 
TovroM for the niub-.W'Sador who had introduced him Ihim in the I 
comic sense t»f udjiiring him by the strap, undcrsl.Jiuling huii-T« 
“per hanc seulicam”; aa ^doinokc, iMullm-, Jlibhcck, and ! 
l)r. lloldon take it; and a litth* liirlhor on, iu v. 140, wu cannot 1 
aesont to hi<i following ihc older antlin.-itics in contimmig (he ' 
Words VTT* avTi'iv Tm> "T-’ ^’cd.nVi Oihycti ;m :oi part of 

tlie onvtty Tljconis's speech, instead of, ^\ith A’auck, Mcincko, 
XFuller, and Holden, inakioL': nn internij.tion of Dic.eopoiis. 

It is iiioiv in cliuracti r for the hona'-abiding <'it. to siiggi-st n 
synchronism of the fro/.on rivers in Thrace willi a Iri^id hemie 
tragedian's acting, Uuvn for an cinoy, wlio ha\e had to 

get up his tlieatrical in‘w^ uuicli niter d.ale on Ida leUnn. 
Wo will only add tluit thronghoia tlio ]>lav, the luory avo coin- 
pare Dr. Holden’s U'\t with HjhL of Mr. P.dev, Hio lo^s nood wo 
800 for adopting the over-cantion of tln^ hitter,'or lor cla.-sirig the 
former with the ra-sli and innovating cla'a of editors. The world j 
of acholamhip looks forward with great inliavst (0 Hr. Holden’s i 
promised Anstophanic f>evicon. Mr. Paley can all'ord to edit | 
such useful “ hjxts and notc.s ’’ a,s that before us vith less constant 
criticism of rival editors. 

Wo must briefly notice two other annolated to.vt.s recently issued, 
Mr. Pretor’s I'illh Hook of Xenophon’s Avnhi'i.y, and’ Messrs. 
Phillpotts and Jcrniiu'sIStdecruiny from .Xcuophun s 1 mham. Mr. 
Prclor’a PcrstiMftud Ciena tvl Afftvum, 11 . I., ha\c. both vccciied ' 
a word of approval from us in past j ears, and this handling of 
an mtcrcstiiig book of Xtuioiihon gi\c,H evidcnco of the ihoimigli 
mastery of subji ct lAhich avo shouid hiivo cxpectefl in Mr. I‘rotor. 
Though his lo.vt is not n.^dslcd by map.s, and though hern arnl 
tlmro (perhaps through printers crrois) it ivprcseut.s uril*'iiablo 
readings, we are hmind to s.iy that his little volume is more 
complete ns a school-classic lli.m the .same bnnkot Xenophon in tho 
aesrviceftblo edition of his predeces-sor MaeMichael. More .‘special 
paiiUJ^hftvo been given to the elucidalioji of conytructioiH, for 
which Xenophon oll'em a lino liehl; A\;Lni;v3 in tho xerv lirst 
chapter § 8, t;/i/ fiecugin, *r/)’ iws nv iw(T(i>, where, for the iiimber- 
ing conatvuctiou of linding an antecedent of A/f oes’ in Tnvrf.n-, Mr. 
Fretor rightly discovers it iu the fact of ^ivvaiuv being a nonn of 
multitude; uud in the Bocoud chapter, § 2, the Home what kindred 
construction of biriiOcv piv tU iTririieifia padme ijv uvk jyyoc, 

^iXot yap avTois ^a-uv, where, as ho iurrcclly slatess, nvTr.X' is 
introduced as tlie grammars put it, «.ird ffCviaiv, bnufku in tlio 
preceding clause being virtually eijui a ah nt to Tnirovt (17V ior. 
Compare llci-odotus, ix. 1. To go no further than tld.-i second 
chapter (which, by tho way, contains a vivid account of the 
Greeks' assault on a bill forlre.-s of tho Hrihv, against which the 
Trapozuntian |.;uidos had led them), we lind wnch constructions 
as tho conditional genitive uhsoluto claubo, it (iXdirroc roi) 
X^pioVf paralleled and illustrated, and tho nomlnativo absolute, 
ttaraKinovret oi Xo;j^uyot olf eni(rr(Vft>, standing ns uftcii it docs 
at the end of a parngniph. ISo, too, we observe with plca.sure that 
in such a stirring hit of history as tins <is,s;iult, of which liVcn an 
idle boy,if of any spirit, would have sonic curiosity to know the issue, 
Mr.Fl'etorwithfiolds the lexicon renderiiig.s of i 5 o;y«i-Xa)/ifVouf (§ 12), 
(§ 13), (§ 27), with a view to a wholesonio 

searchiug of liUldtdl and Scott; whereas for tho senses of tT/is- 
in single filo,’* ffttrOat ra ottXu (§ 8) “ to si mid to arms" (see 
Groto on Time. ii. 2 for its various scnpcs), fVl Trddu ui^fxfbptn v 
(§ 3i)> the)r retreated backwarda— t.r. “ with face to foe,” “ step 
py atop ** being only a secondaiy and derived sense—ho aH’orda the 
just modicum of olucidutioii and illustruliou. Through tho rest 
of the chaptora of this Fifth Book, which, it will be remetnbered, 
inoludoa tno discontent of tho troops at fcjinopo, and the trial of 
the generals Philcsiua, Xonthiclcs, and Supheenetus, and therefore 
ngood deni of lively narrative, Mr. Pretor will be found a moat 
competent guide. 

^ Too Selectiona of Meesra. Phillpoits and Jermm profess to 
mniplify Xcnophoifa style, not in ortler to save boys the labour of 
but to educate their thinking power in translaiing 
whose style is as yet beyond them; and for such donbtlesa 
riiiililL gr^ advmitage that tho aolectione should be nraduated, 
Iptoaea, sentences, and oven words being aciooinniodftted to a 
ajAttifiil progress amidst dilHculiies. The volume has an excellent 
Wabuitoy, a aeries of aeetions stretching over the whole of the 
AtuAwu, a houdy; cleanly drawn map; aud^,Jbrief ,aitDplo notes. In 
IbocOiUBpof Uio selections and in chapter Vi. wd 'comd at p. 60 on 


the account of the taking of the same fortress whicR we b&ve 
visited in Mr. Pretor’s odiliow. It is curious to note the adapta¬ 
tions of tho text whereby the editors aim at helping thw piroils. 
kVhore tho original runs paxaiumif dt avriov icol mpQvpimif^ fft&y 
Tis niroir o-wn/pioj fit^uMTiv, for tho first five words 

Meswrs. Phillpotts and Jerrani read iv a fit' epaxavro koI ^0- 
(joCyro, and then proceed to rearrange in construing ordor tho rest 
of tho words; kb if eV <5 fif, which requires a note, were not a. 
harder construction tlian an ordinary genitive absolute. Wo do* ■( 
not deny that there follow ono or two involved constructions in 
the origin:;!, which upon tbciv principle have been naturally aimpli- 
lied bv excision. Herhapa tliis is iu some cases necessary ; yet It 
does not strike us as a very sure way of inspiring beginners of 
Gn ok with a spirit of accuracy; nor (|o wo believo that, with dui^ 
p.'iiiiA t.i,ki*n vicn roe-fi by masters to clear away syntactical dilfi- * 
cnlti<‘b rroiii the path of ihoir pupils, it would boa, much greater 
hartl.sbip to iiiako them disoiitaiigle a sentence of Xenophon in tho 
very woi ds ami nvdt r of the original. Certainly the result would 
bi> of luoro l.istiiig value*, though we readily admit Iho ingenuity 
of the arnuigejiient, uud tho graiumatical notes and kindred 
inaiti'V, of thei'e iSelectious. 


JIMflvS OX CHINA.* 

rpilC comliluiiliou of bitier uud sweet which goes to makeup* 
X tho liib of inuii receives exccdlent illustration from such a 
book ii.s thi.-; bclbi'o u:^. U has beeu s.iid that our pleasant vice-s 
bi'coino Bcuiirges ; but collecting i.s seldom a vice. There is a sting 
oven ill it, liowover. It u; the same with niiiiiy other innocent pur- 
suit.s. 'I’liere is an eleniont of dry duhie^s in the most absorbingly 
interesting .^tudy. How niiuiy people would be clicmista wore it 
not for tho fomiula.'A which must bo iiias^terod‘f How many would 
Ik* astronoiiiei's if they could oveaoino tlie preliminary niatlie- 
malic.sl:' They may read popular 1 realises, and talk eloquently 
about soaring through limitk-=^.s ether and tho railiauce of ten thou¬ 
sand suns, but iljc.y cannot ii.\ the place- oi' Al]>hH Oefre or Siipna 
Si'orpioitii!. M'o all build easlles iu the uir,) ct how few of us could 
draw out spceiticiilions fur a cotbij'c! AVu all critici/o pictures,, 
but hnw many can sketcdi a figure correctly? It is the aamo 
with the subgct iininediatedy hefuio us. To collect china 
succes^rully it. IS ah .olutely iiecet.s.nv to know tho marks. It is 
true fliat the 111:111 of real insLe, who knows wliat ho likes and 
why ho like.**, it, is often indcpi'uilciit of siu h considcratioua. lie 
not caro for an ugly piece, whether it is unirkeJ or not. lie 
depends on lii.s own juilgnu'iit, imd refuses, to be bound by an^Thing 
low 1*1' limn the ab.-tr.iet rulco of he.tuLy. Now and tlien such a 
eolle.'ting genius is succcs^-ful. lii.s in.^tinclive kuowlyilgo placca 
him at a great adv mil ago above tho plotlders. But in order to* 
have a certainly of Kuuees.s it is noocirul oven fur the genius to plod* 
iriio would in.akc .sure of acquiring a fine collection, ho must learn 
.‘=(jmelliing alxmt marks, and his ulents may not avail him here* 
It is tJuj willingiiesi.s to undertake this kind of drudgery which 
gives tho ordinary tastele.'is dealer so powerful a position. Ho 
obtains know kdgo at tlio price of hard work, and ho retails his 
knowledge with a heavy .ndilltion for prollt. The collector has 
not hIwuvs his knowledge about him. Ho has often to buy at a 
venture, and is con.slmiily deceived, it is in his Inlercstthat such 
little books as tho present arc published; and that a large number 
of persons require, and aclmdly use, such pockcL-compaiiions, we 
may gather from tlio fact that 1111*00 or four similar books in Eng- 
li.sli or Freneh liavi* ali*-'ady lieen published, as well oa the larger 
works on which all the manuals arc founded. 

Ahno.st all piece’s of pottery mid porcelain, even those of tho 
humblest kind, bear on them Home diatinetivu mark. Tlie cottage 
tea-cup of thirty years ago is tho colk’etor’s object now. The 
crown Derby which was scut to the garrets a.s too hideous for nsft 
while Gothic tasto ruled among us is now taken up tenderly, its 
fracture.s repaired, mid is placed in tlio fiirefront of the cabinet* 
“ Hoi ft ” used to bo synonymous with rubbish, so far at least as it 
was applioil to pottery. Now tho soft paste and glazed earthenware* 
of tho Low Coiinliics arc collected uud catalogued, their marka 
an* rcgi.stea*d, tlicir patterns are extolled, and their dingy colour has 
bccoinc cerulean. Of course prices have varied in like manner. Old 
Engli.sh figure'^, grotcaipio and unnatural, us remote from art as 
from beauty, which used to be sold at counti-y fairs fora few pence, 
now fetch ii.s many pounds. And the only thing which aeoms to 
make tliis dillereiice ia the presence or absence of a mark. To be 
ablo to recognize and identify a mark easily and rapidly 
is a jpower worth countless sums. Very few people nave 
the kind of memory necessary, and such a manual as 
this of Mr. Hooper and Mr. Phillipa, which can be carried 
almost in tho waistcoat-pocket, may be of ineatimabla 
value to the collector. Its scope ia very cioftiiy set forth in the* 
preface. Tho work, wliich runs to 238 pages, is divided into four 
parts. In tho first the marks arc classified under lioada. In th^ 
second the Italian maiolica factories ara arranged alpbabetkcally 
by their names. Of the ware itself the authors truly remark that 
it “ is coarse and had, but it ia valued for the decorations, which 
ore fiom designs by Rafaello, Mfchael Anpelo, Giulio I^mano,. 
and other great masters, and some aio thought to be painted with, 
their own hands.” Twenty-fivo manufactories ore named in 
alphabetical order, some eaaily-identifled lettering or other sign 

• Manual of Pottery and Porcelain Marks, By W, H. Beoper and 
\y. C. PhllHps. London t MacmUfiin. 1877. 
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lioiuff giTen b the margin. This p|rt is too much condensed 
M^ortnum haa noticed some sixty different towns in Italy as 
posssBsiQg maioUoa mauttlaotorieSj and a very large addition to 
Hooper and Phillips’s list of marks would oe paired to 
inaka it of much vfdue to the collector. Maiolica^ and indeed also 
Delft and all ornamental carthenwtu'e as distinguished irom porce¬ 
lain, have what may almost he called a sentimental interest I91 the 
4krt student. They seem to embody the triumph of mind over 
matter. The wonderful power which transforms a rough brown 
vessel of coame baked clay into a work of the highest art—such art 
ns even the prince of painters need not disdain—must always 
possess a peculiar value. Though of late years Iho country dis- 
xriots of Tuscany and Umbria have been searched for specimen?, 
they are by no means exhausted; and the modern seeker must liiiu 
a special conveyance if he wishes to take the fat South Koriciingtoa 
volume with him on a tour, lii the third part the otlun* European 
factories are similarly arranged, so that there are cross reforeurcs, 
first of mai’ks to places and secondly of phiceb to marhs. This is 
extremely convenient for rapid consultatidu, and cnablua the 
collector either to verify his own opinion or to find the mark befom 
him in a veiy few minutes. 

The fourth part of the book contains what aro called “Ori¬ 
ental,” that is, Chinese and Japimesr! niarlxs, according to the 
nuiuW of loiters in tlu^ marl:. This is the most recondite 
portion of the hook. It i.s only witliin a few years--wo 
nad almost said months—that the sludy of tlio Japanese and 
Chinese lauguiigos has sufTiciently advanced among us to miiko it 
possible to obtain correct rciulinga of the iusn iplions which almost 
every piece of porcehiiu bears. CJiiiu se porcelain is said to date fri^in 
a period as remote as 100 n.c., wliile the pottery uiay be much 
more ancient. The oldest now to be obtained is that made under 
the Mwff dynasty, which began to reign about Ihu tamo tinio u.s 
our House of Lancaster. I'lie famous tower of Nankin, only dc- 
fllroyed a few ycar.s .ago, was erected in iho tinu? of Yung-lo, who 
occupied, the Celestial llirono from 1403 to 1424. In Mr. Chalfcr.s's 
great book he gives the names anil marks of all the dynasties from that 
of Tung-han, a.I). 25, to the present time, flat Me.s.^ra. Hooper and 
Phillips obsorvo tb.it marks aro so oasil) imitated, and Chinese 
potters ni*e so fond of reproducing old patterns, complete with 
marks and all, that little reliance can beiihiced on tlu'. e.arlier dates. 
The old blue Nunkiri is from the Imperid Victories, and bears tho 
well-known “ six mark,” which is bolieved always to indicate a 
year before 1667, when an edict of tho governor of tho province 
forbade tho use of the Emperor^s name, lest, if any pieec was broken, 
it might bo profaned by being' carelessly throwm on tho du.st 
heap. Our authors give full particulars of this fnmou.s mark, 
And add tab!o.s from which the date m.'.v bo deduced. 
Japanese porcelain is said to date from 27 and to have boon 
greatly improved after the thirteenth century, •when a potter 
visited the Cbiueeo Imperial factory at Kiii-ti'-Chin under tho 
-disguise of a prie.*^!. Tho pottery is of coiinso much (dder than the 
porcelain, pieces still in existence being said to date more than 
1000 n.c. 'J'he groat centre of .l.’ipanesc mamifacturo is in tlio 
province of llezmi, whore twenty-live ■m11.‘1,2c.s .ire congregutod on 
a mountain which aH'ords a plentiful supjjiy of material for their 
■work. The marks are usually the Tiamo of the factiuy or of the 
maker or the decorator, and sometimes of nil tlireo. In addition 
to these there are a number of signs whicli may hi; looked upon as 
Analogous to the “present for a good cliild,” and .similar smitences 
which wo see on common English ware. They couijistof blo.ssiiigs, 
charms, salutations, and good wdshcfi, .sometimes written in full, 
sometimes aignilied by a symbol; and occasioniilly, it is apparent, 
these signs aro referred to certain manul'actorles. Thus tho 
Government works in .fapan mark with the. word.s “ 11 ’ atsi fou 
kie sUa,” which means “Assembly of tho seven honourable 
societies,” and other pieces bear an emblem of longevity or a 
prayer of Imppiuesa. In Cliina a gi*eat variety of tbesn inscriptions 
are to be found—“ long life,*’ in Ohinc.se “ show,” occurring ofteucr 
than any other character. In onlinai-y writing it is a sign lilte a 
'double latch-key; but the natives of the Flowery Land have de¬ 
vised so many ways of writing it that a single plalo is sometimes 
marked with a hundred or more. Sucli specimens are called 
pieces of “the hundred show." A. whole page is filled wdth 
•examples. This part of llie book iippenr.s to be very thoroughly done, 
tho information biMng for tlie most part nearly new to jfcnglisli 
Tenders. Small as tho book is, in fact, it contains an iiniuense 
Amount of information, and has but one im})ortant fault, a fault 
inseparablo perhaps from its design, that tho ])rint.and many of the 
marks are so minute that the book would seem to be chiefly 
intended for young beginuers in tho noble pursuit of China- 
Aollecting. 


MINOR NOVELS.* 

"PDOAR find X is a very foolish story, told itt the form of an 
autobiography of a so-called Ilitualist priest and hU wife. The 
irero is a poor prig and his wifu a silly, weak creature. The book 
is as dull as a Low Church tract; duller even than a collection of 

• Edgar and I: the Storg of a Hotne, A Novel, By Jessie P. Moucrieff. 
London: Bcniington & Co. 1877. ^ 

Tht Bfoonraber: a Storg of Aaetralian Life. By Richard Dumblcdore. 
London; Remington & Co. Marlborough; E. and R, A. Lucy. 1877. 

Wan He Bea(/y Ifadi' and aXher SkeUhte ; being /netdsnfe in the Life of 
A CurAie, By the Rev. Maberly Walker, late Curate of Pork UMen. 
Londott; Raratagtou & Co.. 1877. 


Methodist sormons. We could" hardly have hoUevod that so tuiwK 
dulnoss and so much folly could be^ got into one volume, ti jk 
tho kind of book that might bo written by somo young womaft 
who was not aware that there was any other lltoraturo outeide the 
aormous that she Iward preached by a young curate fresh from 
Oxford. The quotations, indeed, at tho heads of Hio chapters from 
Mrs. Browning, Kohlo, Miss Rossetti, and one or two others, 
show that the author can boast of .some reading; batiu the book 
itself there is nothing tliat shows even ti^at second-hand insight 
into character which is got from stor^'-lxioks. Wo oan scarcely 
bcliovo that she has read even Miss Yougo, unless pei'chonco 
in the Monilxhj Packet. 

But to come to tho story. The heroine, Agnes Granton, 
says that “onco my siblcra brought to me an album con* 
taining various que.slions to bo a iiswert-d. Of these tho most 
notowoithy was * What is your gmitcst desire?’ I answered 
instantly, though refusing to write my answer in tho book, 
‘yomu one to oboy,”’ Now if she had answered “^mo one 
to l(>ve, honour, and thoY,” wo do not know that sho would 
have said anything in which miic-tenths of tho young ladies, of 
whatever sect or creed, would not cordially agree, even if 
they did not openly speak out their mind?. Hut she waa sincere. 
She wanted to have a real nmater, and she soon got one. The 
Kov. Edgar Key nioiir hdoro lung “told mo he loved mo, but in 
words wliich to many would liavo sciuaed cold." Her friend 
Dolly Clillurd wa-? at the .same timo engaged to the liov. Peter 
Dale. Dully rcoiuvcd a letter daily from her lovur, but the Rev. 
Edgar in llircf) weeks only w'roto twice. Ilis two letters “ began 
* My dear Agne^V and wer«i bigne<l ' Yours faithfullj'.’^’ When, 

“ "^’ciurs fidtJjIullv” reluriiod to visit her whom we may TCiy, 
properly call “\oiirs obeditnUly,” he grcidud everybody in the. 
room lirst, “and then, while I was foolishly shrinking and 
blushing, took my hand with the grasp of possessitm, which I 
liked, saying in a perfectly audlblo tone the commonplace words, 

‘ ^Vell, Agues, 1 am glad to see you.’ Even “ yours obediently" 
fell this to be a little too cold, a nd ventured to remonstrate. “ * ^oroiyi 
Edgar,’ I .said to him, ‘ it is my duty to love you now.’” “ Yw,’* 
replitul youvs faithfully, “ but you can love me, wo can lovo cac^ 
oth'jr, A\itheiit sell-indulgouce as to mere feeling. 1 am afraid for 
us both.” Maltera were going 011 prettly smoothly, if Bomowhat 
freczingly, when an old uncle brought the Ueroino “ a handsome, 
though moat im.siiitable weddiiiir gilt—namely, a diamond 
pendant and caning?.” This led to a di.scus-piou, which passed into 
very sinful talk on A goes a part, which was followed by a con- 
fe.sdon to J'idgiir, nut a.^ lier lovcjr, but her priest. lie said tq hen 
“ Ague.?, y tju )ja\ 0 simied greatly,” but most con.siderately added, “ I 
cannot I'etd bkamclchs in this matter.” lie proposed at once to go 
olI“ to Newcastle to help in a mission there. Oh, Edgar/ cried 
I, ‘to I0.S0 our happy .Sunday together.’ said he, ‘wo 

want something really painful, and I think wo shoidd 
both feel that.’ ” Tho iMig.ageineut goes on in much the 
same Avay. At one. timo ho bu) b to her, “ I have been 
thinking, Agues, what a privilege it is to have a fault as severely 
visited as yimr.s has heon.’’ At another time he usksher, “J# it 
n.jt well you haAc leanuut a IcKson (jf humility even byavfattP" 
At hist lliey get married, and acliuilly take a wedding tom*; foT 
“ niy lin.^baiul tlmught it Avouhl not bo .sdf-iudulgence to spend ft 
fcAv AA’^eeks alone tofjcLher.” On their return to the liectory in tho 
East end of London all indulgcnco camo to an end. The. Rev. 
J'klgar would not let hia wife take hie tea to him in hie etady, te 
tho astonishment of her friend Dolly, w bo bad married the Itev. 
Peter, and av.ib uii a visit to them Avith her husband. ‘♦Their 
Avays,” says tho heroine, “ Avero a contrast to the colmuess Edgar 
thought itnec'es>ary to enforce on hiniBclfand m«.” A few days 
after lio declined tlm te 1, he came homo “ extremely weary. I should 
have liked to make liim rest on the sofa, but I knew 1 need not 
propose such a thing.” A yimnglady who was in the room aeksd 
him, “ Do you think it wrojjg to sit iu an easy-chair P ” “ Not for 
you, my dear .Alary,” he replied. Greatly ns tho poor wife improved 
under all this Baiully training, yet sho had her backslidings stow 
and then. She almost worked herself to death iu the parish, 
and, .ns a conscfpicuce, “ during the Chuirli services my orilLd 
Avandered over plans and projects, goodiu tlioiusoh'e.s, butcertaiidy 
oxon, .sheep, and do\ es brought into tho Tomplo.’’ iu reply to bet 
husband’s reproaches she Sivid, “ It is not my fault; I am SO busy." 
Fur making lalse excuses she was at once visited with a penance* 
“ I think, Ague?, you had better not commmiicftto on Sunday." 
She yielded at once ; but further talk showed that she was 
more siui’ul thau she had at lirst sight Bcemod, and tho Rov. Edi^ir 
mtded, “ Agnes, 1 Avjsh you to refrain fnuu lloly Oommumon ibr. 
two Sundays.” “ Ve.s, Edgar,” I uaid, “ really submissively," Bat 
when ho did sin, which was very rarely, ho know how to ififl^t' 
penance on himsidi*. One day, when suo was breaking dc^ from 
overwork and found her head too confused to write, she ♦♦'.half* 
mechanically took up a story which lay noai*.” Her husband* 
coming in, exclaimed, “ Agnes, is it neccasalir to giveway towilfiil 
sfelf-indulgeiico P ” Fiudin*^, however, that she was ill, and that 
he had been harsh, he shut himself up till next Sunday, “ when he 
only appeared at church as one of the congregatil^, leaving all the 
duty to Mr. Wayhmd,aud not communicating, thouffh present it 
the mid-day celebration.” Of course just at the end of the book 
he catches a dougcrous fever while visiting tho poor 3 but, coutinry 
to oil experience,^recovers. He is, we beiiove, the first ckigytam 
who in a story of this kind ever survived such an attack. Sanity 
science has at Isat done somothiog^ if it has succeeded in zedaeu^ 
the fearful mort^ity,of yCttng priests. , 
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platiatory text in French und 

woili^ of art and of artistic industry exhibited at rhuadelphia. 
There ie, for example, an engraving of a group of statuary repre¬ 
senting Oupid blinding the eyes of a victim, 'which, however, see^ 
to us (lefectivo in that the face of tho sufferer expresses rather thd 
painful sensations of one who is being consciously deprivw of 
eight <ban tho passion which accepts this metaphorical bhndnere 
unconsciously and with satisfaction. ^ Again, there is a splendid 
example of occlcsiustical decoration in tho shupo of a pulpit of 
carved oak, modern in style and conception as well as in execution, 
but quite woithy of the finest modern church or cathedral, with 
whoso general touo and character it might harmonize. It appears 
to bo tho iiitoution of the publishers to represent not merely tho 
proper art treasures of tho Kxliibition, but also those applications 
of art to niiiuufacturcs, furniture, and decorative purposes which 
are vj striking a characteristic of tho taste of the present age. The 
co»t of the work, each number of which, containing only two 
jiliitoH, is priced at two dollars, must place it b'^youd tho reach 
of the general public; and of those who can alford such ox- 
memorials of its cvifitenco only a few uro eutiiciently 
iiUeieoted in tho Philadelphia lilxlubition and its relations to 
Americaij liistory to care to piofiervo feucli a record of its 
choicest foaturos. Put, even in a purely artistic point of view, 
the woik, bi;lh in its nonceptioii ami execution, jiromises to bo 
I'ully worth its price, and xvorthy of acceptauco by that limited 
public to xvhoso educated appreciation it appeals. 

Another splendid wiu’k of a somewhat similar character, but 
issued Iroru the Department of the Interior, is a description of the 
wonderful Clrotto Desser * of tinit Yollf>wst()ne Valley containing 
so many mariellous Ircaks of nature, which the liborahty and taste 
of the Federal (loxernment 1 ms apprepriated as a natiouall’erk, 
wturn. He soon a p.od situation as'munn-or of an eMalo > - wIumi tho surroundingeonntrv 

in England. Tho idlo appronlice, «ho vas constan.lv cruel to , >>“ 1 «« ^ tho moH mtereoting ond 

Bnta«Ts,goUfttl.9thillo(t in the l.ush by a hors., wl.i^h ho had rt 7 “''V'>f nj‘t>onal estates. Ihe Ameneans have ehowii great 

onvogoly ridden. He doeo not eve. hat/ll.e honour of a funeral J»J^;>-uut a..d pubbe spnit in th..o appro,.nating and consocrat.ng 
Wl, for he woe buried far away from any eh.ireb. The si„rv will »pcn.t.ena of ^euery and natural 

he, W have no doubt, gre.itly like,I by l^s, but we must wan. .ho 1 l!? 

Toung ladies that from beginning to t>nd there i? nuta^^oulof 
love-making. It is the first case m which xm* ever heard of a good 
apprentice not marrying his nm^'tcr’s d.iughter, hut iMualning a 
bachelor. Tho author might object 1 hat, as llio master had no i 
daughter, the marri.ieo was clearly impossible. JJul xxo i-liould only 
. a... -i.:fa Httlc, uod F.iy that it is th.- tost e.ihu wo 


B Is a j^ty that so oetueW a title as Thu Mconraker should have 
hwii given to Mt, Bumhiedore’s “ Story of .iuairalian Life.’' Thobwk 
itaolx'^t lostt as soon as the hero leaves England—is interesting 
enough: hat the ritle, in spite of the explanatory anecdote, is affoctea 
and ndidiloas. The hero is a poor country lad who shows a great 
love fot anlinals, and is taken up hy the vicar of his parish. It is, 
to it eertain extent, tho story of the good apprentice and the 
Idle Opprentice over again ; for, while Edward Ford docs every¬ 
thing wt. ^is right, and always prospers, so his playmate, .Tern 
Jphnson, does everything that is naughty, and at last meets a 
violent death. The author ought to have earned his reader much 
more rapidly over the introductory part of his story. There is in 
there oilier pages on aflbetation iiuout it of minuto description 
which is very wearisome. Who cares to read such passages as lliu 
following P— 

“Well, poor deals,” said Mrs. Moreton, “I will kivo them nn t-xtralin-ak- 
fhst, at all events, this morning, and tlicy linve not taken tho 
they shall have a littJo warm hopr pomed ovVr tln-ir Ijk.uI ; hni In n* tiny 
come under the vernndali. book ut tho old hon ; sin; is strt mit hoi 

long neck, and pecking at the glfti,s to tiy nnd h.ok in nt tho t jl.Jo ; but 
poor llydarncs doe< not seem to he x«*ry nnppv ; wh.it a pity to ti id fho'i' 
lovely i^therd in the snow. There, ttmt is nil they vm Imvo now,” and 
Mrs. Muretou shut the window and turned to othi-r matOTn. 

Aa soon, however, as tho two boys set h'uI from Jllackwall, thfi 
narrative becomes really lively, and we can readily buliotptlie 
Author when ho tells us that “ it is a tnlo of hmI life. ’ 'flif box a 
aro met at Melbourno by a .seltl**r, who t.iKf^s them up f>> bis hheep- 
farm in tbo bush. There they go Ihi-mi'*!! a ‘<uinciiiit number dI 
adventures with snakes, kangaroos, und iialixrs, \xLiIe the daily 
Hib of an Australian shepherd is very well set Ibrtli. Tho hero 
goes on prospering till, on the death of his fuiber ho is puminoncd j 
home, wnere he linds the churcli bolls linpiiig in liononr of his 


hhvd to shift 

ever heard of a good apprentice haxing a master x\l'o had not a 
daughter, and an unmarrierl daughter too. 

The Rev. J\Iaberly Walker—xvhoso mime, by the xvay, we do 
not find in the CYcjyy givts us in one voluiuo hvo stories 
founded, if we can trust tho Introduction, on iiieidents that h.ip- 
penod to him when ho was a young cuiuLe. We cannot say tliat, 
in our opinion, the stories uro either iutere.sting or probable. Tiie 
first, “ Was He Really Mad ? ” which gives tho name to tho book, 
is veiy long and very dull. W« .sh<tiild doubt whether many 
xead^S would care enough for either tho lunacy or the saneness of 
the hero ever to arrixe at the end of tlio btory. howoxer, ho 
first tries to cut hi.s throat, next “with a x ell of delight” leaps 
into a reservoir, and in the end dies in au nsyluui, it U dilPicult to 
know why tho author so prominently raises tho question of his 
madness. The title would Inixo been just as correct if it hud 
been Was She really MadP For liis wife, by way of sympathy, 
goes mad also, and is brought to thi* .same iis\luiu the day before her 
husband’s death. Tu the fourth story the author gixe.s an account 
of a post-oftico robbery and of the trial of tho “ou of a xilUigo jiost- 
mUtress who was wrongly suspected. It is slrango that wrilers 
cannot, by reading in the newspapers tho reporls of trials, axoid at 
least the most glaring errors when they take their heroes into the 
dock* In ihe trial before us the counsel for the prosecution makes 
two ipeeches before the counsel for the defence makes one; and 
thoogn witnesses are called for the defence, tUo counsel for the 
proaocutioQ has no reply. Nay, moreoxcr, so far as it appears, the 
judge does not sum up. Rut the cuursu pur.sued by the prisoner s 
counsel is still more extraordinary. 'Flie night before the trial 
the real thief had been caught by a policeman, who was hidden 
away in the postHilDce, in the very act of opening letteixs and 
4tei£ng their contents. lie had been prex iously summoned as a 
witness for tho prosecution. In spite of his detection, the trial 
goes on as if nothing had happened, and tho fact of bis arrest is 
never mentioned. When he comes forward to give evidence, 
suspicion, no doubt, is thrown upon him in his ernes-examinatiun, 
but nothing more than suspicion. The trial goes to its full 
4length, bating the summing-up; and, as we have said, witnesses 
are colled for the defence, when a few words would Lave brought 
, the whole affair to an abrupt conclusion. But then Mr. Maberly 
WalkeFa story would also have been brought to au abrupt con- 
blution, and so would have lost half its interest. 

* 


«AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

Ihr the most attliactivo memorial of the Philadelphian Oente- 
vipaiy Exhibition tbkt wb have yet seen is a work of which the 
numbers aro now before us.* Each contains two plates 
If by Merers Clay, Cosoek, and Co., of Biifi'alo, with ex- 

TVkuiiuW Ajf Induttrjf, and JHaM^facture, mpmentoi at (Ae 
n/iB/O. Parts 1. and Xl. Editetl by C B. Norton. 
,ThaW«)tWai 1877. 


of (Jdlifnrnia, with its giant Irrcs, xx'iw many )ears ago thus ac¬ 
quired for the nation ; hut it had at that time aln'ady become an 
object of geuoml curiusitx, and xv,ia acc'(“.‘‘sihle to thousands of 
visitors. 'Jhe Yellowstuno Valley, xvhoso marxels are far greater, 
if its beauty is not so slriking, lies altogether outside tho present 
IVontieis of settlement and civili/.alion, mid is so far from tho 
nearest railways, and surrounded by a country so xxild, and as yet 
so utterly imlmvoised bv roads, ihst only ti h-xv aideiit naturalists 
or traxellera linxe liuen rihle to explore it. Its reservation as n 
public pusseSf'ioii is tin veioro an act of far-sightrd liboralitj of 
whieh, HO far as wo know, no other (-Joverniiient than that of tho 
United States has yet gixeu an example. The illustration repre¬ 
senting the most remaikahle of the many natural touiitaius of this 
wonderful valley, and the text by xvliich it is explained, are exe¬ 
cuted in a manner worthy of the subject. 

Acoraploto I.ife of Mr. Sexvard would nink with the moat in¬ 
teresting historical biographies which the next generation may 
conlidently expect. Though the lato Secretary of State wa.s not 
in himself a very^ intere.sting personage, and ihough there was little 
or nothing in his clianietcr to command the .'idmiration of con- 
leiupoiariea or thoie&pectof posterity,ho played a very considerable 
pait in one of the greate.st events of modem history. No one 
xvould dream of comparing his part on tlio historical stage with 
that of men like (Javour, Jii.^marck, or the third Napoleon; but 
among the second-rate figures of the age hi.s was not the least 
prominent; und the great revolution in whieh he took a share may 
pi'i-haps prove ultimaloly to have affected tho futijro of mankind 
not less than the eimineipation of Italy or the unification of 
Germany. Rut tho xx'oik before iisf deals only with the 
earlier and less important portion of Mr. yexvaixi’s career. 
It is divided into two parts—an autobiograph)^, and a memoir 
filled up with a mullitudo of lotlors, more or less interesting 
as bearing upon the political history of the time, from tho 
]ion of one of tho most active and intriguing politicians of 
Aiiieiica. From a comparatively early sge Mr. Seward exercised 
a very grent influence on the policy of the party to which he 
attached himself, rather perhaps from a mixture of prejudic4) 
and of clear-sighted self-interest than from strong conviction. 
A man of his cool judgment and political ability, devoid 
of enthusiHsm and little likely to be led away by a 
popular craze, can hardly have been very sincere in his adhesion 
to that frantic agitation against Freemasonry with which ho 
eirly connected himself, and out of which grew that Whig 
couUtion of which the Republican party, so long dominant, first 
through military and then through political successes, is the 
oifspring and heir. The principal value of the ponderous 
volume beiore us, wliich has Wn swelled by unimportant 
letters and elaborate details of insignificant transactions to 
tiie monstrous proportions characteristic of American biographies, 
consists in the records of those obscure political intrigues and 
personal ambitions in which a party that has played so great a 


• The Grotto Gryerr of the Yelhwetone ydfioned Park. WItli a 
Doscriptix'o Note and Map, and un lllustreticm by the Alhort4ype Rroeeaa, 
Department of the Interior, U.S. Geological and Geographic^ Surv'cy of 
the Terrttorier. London: TrUbner & Co, 1877. 

t Aaloldography of lYUliam U. Sewardt fram 1801 to 1834. lYith a 
MwHoir of Aw Lije, and Seleethw from Aie Letierefram 1831 At 1846. By 
Frederic VV, Seward. New York: Appleton A Co. London: Sampson 
Lo^rACo. 1877- 




urt on Hie hiitoriwl stage originated. " The anti-maaonic agita- 
Son nota little jesembled in its orijpna unmewing and in 


no siioh homWo sacrifice of innocent blood. But, brealting out 
at a time when tbo old Federal party bad been annihilated, and 
when the Democrats had so completely triumphed tliat it was no 
longer worth the while of ambitious awpirants to attach themwhes 
to Uirir cause, it gathered round it all the elements out of which a 
dangerous political faction could be created. The malcontents of 
4 ho victorious and now unopposed party; nil tho men for whom 
there was not room in its ranks; all those who, ambitions of 
political distinction, found llio avenues closed by a multitude of 
competitors with wdhestabliBhed claims to share in the patronage of 
General Jackson and his party, gathered round the firat flag that 
promised them a rallying point, a subject oi popular declamation, 
and a chance of disliuction. Among these Mr. Seward was one 
of the cleverest, one of the moat ambitious, and certainly not one 
of the most scrupulous. A student of politics who can read be¬ 
tween the lines of nulobiugTa})hical apologies and political letters 
may learn from these memoirs the true histoiy of tho rise of what 
was long called “ Black-Kcpublicanisni ” in America. The silly 
suspicious of and antipathy to Fa*emasoiiry in which tho new 
party originated could not long endure, especially ns the very 
nature of the society wliicli had provoked them prevented its en¬ 
gaging as a body in political conflict. Tho party was therefore 
loft with all its personal ambitions and animosities, but with no 
fixed principles or defined purpose. It was by the law of its being 
an Opposition, but an Op])Ositioij without common views or a public 
policy. General .Tacksou’s violent tcjnper, p( 3 rsonal crotcl]<its, and 
imperious administration soon furnished this Opposition with doc¬ 
trines and with letiders. Ho made many porbuiial enuinios, wdio 
naturally fell into its ranks. It was peril,ips an accident, due 
chiefly to the fact that anti-masonry had ils whole stvength in somo 
of tliQ Northern States, that prevented Calhoun, tlio bittorcst of 
Jackson’s personal foes, and tho one political leadfT who laid a 
distinct policy with which to coufront that of the President, from 
joining the new faction, and associating it with tbo dofeuco of 
slavery end the avowal of Secessionist principles. Falling under 
the guidance of exactly opposite ideas and ef men almost as jealous 
of Calhoun os he was of Ackson, it gradually absorbed the nioiu 
moderate opponents of slavery and imbibed Ihoir irlcas. Tho 
volume before us brings down Mr. Sowaitl's personal story and 
that of his party only to tho period at which tho AVliigs W'ere still 
influential and hopeful; but it illustrates precisely that portion of 
the party history of Kepublic.anism with which Englishmen and 
tho younger generation of Americans are least acquainted, and 
therefore deserves the careful study of those who would under¬ 
stand the secret history of tho tmii.-action-s by which Abolitionism, 
half a century ago the tlioory only of a few unpractical fanatics, 
became first tho war cry of a great sectional party, and at last the 
policy of tho Union. 

Mr. Amory’s Trnmfcr of Erin * is an equally lieavv, but by no 
moans equally interesting, work. Its lone and temper may 
be guessed from its title. It describes from an ultra-Irisli 
point of view the gradual conquest of Ireland and the acqui- 
eitiou of a great part of its soil by Englishmen. That 
Irehmd owes whatever law, civilization, and order she has from 
time to time received entirely to the successive uxUmsions and 
consolidations of English power; that the revolts of the Irish 
were tho oi^tbrcaks of barbarism against the restraints of law 
and civilization; that their temporary success throw tho country 
back for generations, and that their permanent triumph 
must have involved it in a relapse into utter bar^rism 
from which only a French or a Spanish conquest could have 
enabled it to emerge; that the severities of tho conquerors 
never equalled or approached the cruelties of the conquered rebels, 
are facts suificieutly notorious to those who know the true history 
of IreloDd, hut facts of which no one would obtain a glimpse in 
Mr. Amory’s pages. Nevertheless, were tho work confined within 
more reasonable limits, it might be worth the while of those who 
have gathered their ideas of Irish history mainly from Mr. Froude 
to learn t^t there is another side to the slor}% and to sco how 
that story is told by a writer diilering utterly from Mr. Froude in 
intellectual power, in descriptive skill, in knowled^,aud in energy 
and clearness of expression, W not a little resembling him in ono- 
sidednoss and prejudice. 

We hoped a great deal from a treatise on tho Galley Period ” 
of naval construetbn and tactics t by an able and experienced 
officer like Commodore Parker. The work has therefore consider¬ 
ably disappointed us. The Commodore does not appear to have 
sained even os clear a notion of tho structure of IVireraes and 
Qoinqtteremes, of the succesrivo tactics of Phoenician, Athenian, 
Oarthaginian, and Roman fleets, and generally of ancient naviga¬ 
tion, as is possessed by many scholars who have none of his pro¬ 
fessional advantages; and, even in dealing with the fleets and 
naval tactics of the middle ages, be eoenis to have taken all his 
information at second hand, and to have been satisfied to copy 
much of which, so far as his i-eaders can judge, be has but an 

• Ttu^tr of Erint or, the Ac^ltim (f Ireland La Ettglaud. By 
Thoaiss C, Amor}'. Pbiladelphiai L£pt>iQcott & Co. London: Sampson 
Low & Co, rS;/: , 

+ The Fleete of WoMi the Criffey Period. ^By Foxlflll A. Parker, 
CcinimodOTO U. 8 . Navy, Author of *• Fleet Tactics under Stomti/' &c. New 
Turk} D.'Von Nostrand. London: Trabner & Co. 


perfect compreh^iojt. To readers unacquainted with ^ 

generally known upon the subject t^ treatise may servoptAi V 
convenient epitome of generally accessible but scattered infSMiiti' 
tion; but to those who have a general noriou of the form! and 
apnearanoe of ancient and medieeval vessels, and of the mamier in 
which they wmre handled in war and peace, Coiumodoro Parkerb 
volume can bo uf little service or interest. 

]Mr. Horton’s treatise on silver and gold* deals at consldsmble 
length with tbo various que&tious that constitute what may bo 
called tho currency problem, treated from that point of view in 
which they chieliy appear to an American politician anxious for^» 
bond fulo resumption of specie payments. Mr. Horton does not 
belong to tho stricter school of economists, but, on the whole, 
his views are sound botli in policy aud morality. He fully 
appreciates tbo misebievous efiects of an expansive paper currency* 
Ilu sees bow impossible it is that American linonce should ever rest 
upon a secure basis, that American industry should ever he 
free from alternations of inflated speculation and ruinous collapse, 
80 long as American money derives all its value—and that a 
tluctuating and uncertain value—from the sanction of tho Govern¬ 
ment and the artilicial support of the law. Though he seem# 
in several places and by many dubious cxprt^ssioiis to excuse, 
if not to approve, the views of those who question the legal 
validity of the obligation to pay tho debt in gold alone, yot, when 
distinctly dealing with the practical question of payment^ he 
clearly declai-cs liiiusclf in favour of specie redemption as the ozdjr 
course consistent with the undcratandiiig on which tho money was 
lent, aud with the repeated assurances' given by the Legislatoie 
upon which the present value of American stocks depends. One 
of the weakest points of Lis tlicory is an iuclioation toward# 
a double stnndnrd, arising apparently out of a notion thai 
the steady decline in the value of tlie precious metals in 
long run, and tlieir special fluctuations from time to time, 

Volvo a wrong to those w'ho have contracted for payment 
therein; and particularly tliat the demonetization of silver in 
Europe has bi.en tlie main cause of its recent fall ip valnaj^ 

I ninl haa inflicted consequently a serious wrong ujjiitti, .Hie. 
fcilver-nsing nations of Asi.a. Tlie Inttor, of courae, retain all ,fhe 
weal til they have ever possessed, except such small portion th<fr«^f 
as may be repreaeuted by the depreciated metal, aud Europe will 
not be able to purchase Asiatic produce one whit the more 
cheaply—that is, to pay for it one whit the less value in com¬ 
modities—because it may take twelve rupees instead of ten to 
represent the sovereign. Tho w’ork, however, will probably, do 
good in a country where views much mofe dangerous than the 
worst of Mr. llurton’s errors are commonly prevalent; and may 
be worth perusal on the part of European economists, 

Mr. Tboropeon’s treatise On tho Papacy and the OivB l^owerl 
will gratify a large number of English Protestants, and peorhaps a 
still larger number of Continental Liljcrals, by showing that in the 
country par excellence of religious liberty and equality there ore 
many who regard the recent pretensions of the Papacy with almost 
ns much alarm and im|)atience as they Lave inspired on this side of 
the Atlantic. There is moro excuse for these feelings than 
apparent to those who have not watched closely the rotJent icoan# 
of American politics. We believe that the Roman Catholics, who 
form a very' numerous and powerful body in many parts of tho 
United States, have of late shown a disposition to act os a solid 
political party, at least for the purpose of obtaining concessions to 
their Church on points of educational policy. It can hardly be a 
matter* of inditl'ercnco to any farsighted statesman that a hug# 
and thoroughly organized section of citizens possessed of full poUt&oid 
privileges should act together under instructions received from a 
foreign Power, whether that Power be nominally sovereign or 
not. But Mr. Thompson fails as completely as many ether 
Protestant and Liberal writers have done to perceive that 
Papal pretensions are, after all, merely pretensions to autluih 
rity over the conscience. All that the strongest advocate# 
of Papal claims have said of the supremacy of the Ohuroh 
over civil authority and law would bo admitted in effect by 
Protestants if stated of individual consciences. The Pope him¬ 
self does not pretebd that disobedience to the law should not in¬ 
volve legal penalties, lie only insists that Catholics must obey 
their consciences at tho risk of civil ponaltics, and that their con¬ 
science must bo guided by the Church. The former point heloff 
admitted on all bauds, and tho latter being an essential principle <ff 
Catholicism, there is nothing new in the claim, and nothing haa 
been really added to it by the recent proceedings of the Vati^n* If 
it wei*e once recognized that this pretension, however insoleni^y ex- 
pre&«ied, and however inconveuicntly asserted now and then bo tho 
field of practical politics, is but 'the same that has been pit# 
forward in all ages, and is in fact inseparable from the esasnuad 
principle of Catholicism—the authority of tho Church for 
m matters of conscience—tho alarm inspired by Eneycucaltt 
Conciliar decrees might, wo think, bo reasonably pacified 
The Annual Report of the Smithsonian Inktitution^, an endowtl 
scientific bo^ holding relations with the sdentific departoients of 
the Federal Government, and performing in America many of tho 

* Siloer and Gold; and their Edaiione to the ProHm (f Eeonmptia^ 
By S. Dana Horton. New Edition, revised and ealwged. Cincimkatft '* 
Clarke A Co. 

t The Papacy and the Ci’pil Power. By R, W. TboniMon. JSfcw * 
HnrperA Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Go. xdjo. ;-V 

I Annuat Report of the Board of Repent* of the Smtht^an y 

for the Year Washington: Oovemment,Printing Office. Loodipiitf^ 
^bner&Co. 
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hnetioM of the Roynl "^iety at home, always contains much | The pMcation of the Satxbidat Review tailed plaee on 


hat is iittereating to Engosh us w^ell ns to Aiucricnn readers. Tho 
Host remarkable papers contained in Ujc present volunio are, one on 
:he Hfe end discoveries of Volta, who may bo railed tho founder 
if modem electric science; an essay on tho probable future of tho 
haman tuco, dooming mankind to gradual extinction, first by the 
BXbmielion of our coni and iron, and, .secondly and finnlly, by tho 
gradhnl degradation of tho continent?, which is to leave us no land 
save that of volcanic islands; .au«l aoau' ^daborato othnolegical 
essays, of which the most valuable perhajH is that onthCiitono 
Age in Now Jersey, showing as it does that befoi’e tho groat civili- 
XStions of Central an<l ycmtliern Americ.i, and probably bofi)r« that 
of the luound-builders, thow <'\-isU\l «jn the VVeAtorn continent, a 
stege of human progress marked by the same characteristics as that 
Whose relics ore pve.servod in the kitchen-middens of Denmark and 
tho lake villages of iSwitzcrland. 

Tho study of natural hi.^lmy seems to tlirivtj in America, if wo 
ipay judge from tho multitudf of work.s on tho local Jlorn and 
fawut which constantly pats timmgli (uir liamls, many of them 
confined to very small province's of inqnir), and yet indicating no 
ioconsidorable iimonnt of vese.uch and observation. Among 
these Mr. Minot’s tdaborato account of Uie birds of New England*' 
is not tho least inttresting. 

Among tho dr?parimeuts of the Centenary Exhibition w{i.s 
OOttv devoted to the medical df'partmi nt. of tho Eederal army, 
of which detHih»d accoiiiUa may be tbimd in a number of 
papers now before ua.t Tim only one of tbtse i(, wbieli we 
need call particular attention is the addres-i deliveivd by tho 
surgeon representing that department, in whieh our reiuh rs will 
find an intereflting account of ihe functions, practical and 
Bcicniilic, of the medical service ('f the Cnion, and of the 
arrangomonts made to ensuro llnougli its iuean.s tho collection 
of a vast amount of inliirniiilion of all Ivind.s—meteorological, 
climatic, ethnologicnj, pathological—whicli cannot but all'ord 
useful material to tho compilers of vvorlcs in any one of tho 
manifold branches of science upon wliicli the ollicers of the depart- 
“incjjt are required to inform theiubelves and their (loverimient. 

TVlr. Stewart’s little wt>rk on irrig.ili(»n while thoroughly prac¬ 
tical in cliaracter, contains a con''ideriible amount of curious 
and interesting information. In parlieulnr, the Avriter points out 
tho reason wmy irrigtvtion is so j'spceinllv needed in Vmericn, 
though the rainfall there in much greater than in 1 higland, where 
irrigation is comparatively unnecvs&arY. In this oinirv the rain¬ 
fall is comparatively alight at any (uu' time, mid i.s 'o ibuted with 
tolerable evenness over every season of the year. Mr. ytewavt 
underrates its amount; but it certainly does not reach Iwo-tbinls i 
of that which hcjiHsigna ni^tho total iMinfall of the .\tl.intic States. 
But on-tho other .-lide of tho ocean I he rain falb very licavily at 
partieulfir pc'rioda, generally during’ tho.se, iinuith.s v\hen the life 
of tho vegetablo world is len-t active'. Tiiuroiiahly soaking tlio 
ground, it finds its wny raj)i(lly to the .«li’»',tui8 and rivrT.s, by 
whoso nuiueroim channels it is carried back 1o the sei. The 
months during which tho heat s-limukilos the vital functions of 
plant? are fia* tho most peart niontli.s of comp.ir.ttive di‘i>iiu:ht; and 
therefore, if no means are adopted for the st jr.i:.;ii and dislril)ulioJi 
of the winter rainfall, tlio crops suHbr bom vv.iiit of lln-i.- most 
e-saontialuouriaLment, and fall very lar short of tho^e whicli, with a 
smaller but m^reo^eTllydi^ tribiitedsupply ofwaU'i’, iiro obtained from 
Icwj fertilo soils in EngUiiul. !i\p^*rinient, and the eompariMui oft he 
crops obtained with (iillbrent (puiiititios id’ water, seiou, aceovding 
to Mr. ytowart, to show that tho lai-gi'r the supply of water tim 
greater tho amount of solid produce lor every pound of moisture 
supplied, 

Mr. Dntnam a volume ctitillod Thi‘ JU at licnding ia only a 
chissilied list of tho.M! book.s on various .subjects which tlio editor 
conceives to be tho host worth rending, uiid coiilaiiu-* sucli a mulii- 
tado of names that it ia obviou.s that only in regard to .a fraelion of 
the entire number can ho have received any inl'ormation, even at 
socondThaiid. His guidance, thewfore, ci#not be, of much value, 
and, such ns it is, it ia confined almo'^l entirely to recent publi- 
catious. 

Mr. Marsh’s Amnyican Guide to Loudon j| i.*?, of course, obiofly 
intended for his-conntr}men; but it may perhaps bo of some little 
service to Londonora, who ure apt to know a,j little about tho 
interpsting objects uqd in-ilitaitioua of tlu ir own city as ia known 
even by foreign visitors who sec it for the first time. 

• The JjattU Birds and Game liirdt of IVeiv J'difi/tnid; with Thscnpliinis 
of ih«ir A’eslSf }Jubih,i^‘r. lllu^Lrali'ii. Hy 11. ib Minot. S.lleui, 31aw. 
Nutui’iih’iJb' Agency. Loudon : Sanip.son Low A: tV-. 1877. 

t Medical Staff of the (LS, Arm;/ and its Srientffc IVnrk. fiy 
Surgwn ,T. J. WoOdvvard, U.S, Amy. lu eh.irge of tin; Itopresuntation of 
theldedi/cal Depai’tmont, D.S.A., at tho rtulndilphiu Exhibition. lUul- 
arlolphia. Lomiou ; Trilltnor & Co. 1876. 

J IrHffati 6 » far iha larm. Garden, and ()ichard. I’y II. Stewart, 
lllustnitod. New York: Orange .Judd Co. l.ondon : Trilbuer iSf CU 1S77. 

§ The Best Beading : Hints on (he Selection of Boohs, on the Formution 
. Lihrarits, Public and Private, on Q>urses of lieuditiy, ^-c. Edited by E. 
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MR, GLADSTONE AT BIRMINGHAM. 

M r. GLADSTONE’S speech at Birmingham was not 
the most eloquent which he has delivered on the 
Turkish question; and in some respects it was tho most 
violent and most uncompromising. In the latter part of bis 
address, he recurred to the denunciation of tho Turkish , 
nation and tho Mahometan religion which cscitcd tho | 
enthusiasm of his followers and the surpriso of dis- | 
pas-sionato politicians when ho first expres-sed similar j 
Opinions or feelings in his earliest pamphlet on the Eastern 
question. The objection to his language is not that his 
statomonts' are necessariljr untrue, but that the only 
practical conclnsions to which they lead are nntcimble and 
mischievous. Lord SiRATroRD db Re;.»cliffe, whoso late 
comments on tho present crisis wore quoted by Mr. Glad. 
STONE, adopts a different and opposite tone. He says that he 
has not materially changed tho opinions which arc expressed 
in the substance of his commnnication, which was written 
in 1863. “ Should any aggression,” Lord Stuatfoud then 
said, “ bo made on tho territories or national independence 
“ of Turkey, we could not in honour reject the appeal 
“ which would doubtless be made to our good faith, even 
“ if it were to involve us in hostilities with an aggresBivo 
“ Power or an aggressive coalition.” As a precaution 
against such a danger. Lord Stratford urged on the 
Government tho duty of counteracting as far as po.ssible 
the causes of Turkish decay. At present Lord STl^AT^’OUl> 
“ would not be extreme in visiting on Turkey tho entirc 
** responsibility for these lapses in good faith and discre- 
“ tion, especially when I look in vain for signs of any 
“ serious endeavour on tho part of Europe to check the 
“ course of Turkish impolicy and neglect of the Porto’s 
“ obligations during its fatal progress under tho away of 
“ Sultan Abdul-Aziz.” During the greater part of that 
reign Mr. Oiadstone was a principal member of the lOng. 
lish Government; during five years of the time he was 
Prime Minister. He may perhaps be justified in adopt¬ 
ing in Opposition a policy directly opposite to that for 
which ho was responsible in office; but a tardy convert 
might be more tolerant of heresies which ho has but 
recently abjured. 

Mr. Gladston e has apparently no pol icy to propose except a 
joint coercion of Turkey, which has ceased to bo practicable 
Slice tho commencement of the Russian invasion. When 
f(^iblo measures would still have been possible if tbe con- 
cert of tho nentral Powers could have been obtained, Mr. 
Gladstone never formally and directly proposed active in¬ 
terference. Even now he is so far restrained by tho scru¬ 
ples and responsibilities of a statesman that he gives no 
open sanction to the reckless violence of the doma- 
^guea whom he condescends to lead. Tho Rev. Mr. 
Dale, hitherto principally known by his antipathy to 
the Church Establishment, epigrammatically announced 
that he was for peace at any price, even at the price 
of war. The insino^ity of professed philanthropists has 
seldom been confessed with equally cynical candour; but, 
on the other liand, some credit is due to politicians 
who accept the logical consequence of their doctrines. 
The pra^t Ministers are, as Mr. Dale sarcastioally 
observed, noft members of the Peace Society; hot t^y 
are supported fay the vast majority of the Hopse of 
Oommons in their refiisal to eogage in iwwan^n aoA imjust 
irar« Mr. Guj> 6T0KS and the pmiy with wbmh he has now 
•sioOmted himself openly proleig to ap|^ fari^eat 
ho the |^p^ and Mr. Mpuelf ihggwie that tho 


decinion would be most conveniently given as the result of 
a dissolution. If the proftosal is seriouslv mado, it may ho ' 
replied that no precedent can be founi of a dissolution 
conceded at the instance of political adversaries by a';/ 
Government which, having an ordinary working majorityii 
finds its numbers doubled in a division on th^^^*' 
issue which would at a j^noral election be submitto^' ...j 
to tbe country. The main difference between constitutionat/' 
and democratic principles consists in recognition of the 
supremacy of Parliament. Mr. Gladstonb has often in¬ 
clined to the system which found its fullest expression in 
the plebiacites which the late French Emperou employed 
to counteract tho independent tendency of Parliamentary 
institutions. The inullitade is for the moment on bis side ; 
but England is not yet governed by a miscellaneous show 
of hands. 

Mr. Dale repudiated the obvious inference which has 
been drawn from Mr. Gladstone's visit to Birmingham, 
th&t ho has pledgfxl himself to the subversive principles 
and the narrow exolusivone.ss of the local Liberal Associa¬ 
tion ; but tlic fiction of abstaining from a formal and verbal 
alliance is too transparent to be worth maintaining. The 
promoters of the meeting publicly announced tho connexion 
between lilr. Gladstone’s participation in the proce^- 
ings and tho federal union of Clubs which aro, if 
possible, to inflict on the ho.slile party throughout 
tho country permanent political disabilities. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone's attention may perhaps bo for the moment con¬ 
centrated exclusively on the Eastern qncfltion; but hiii 
allies at Birmingham, while they share his antipathy to the 
Turkish system of govornraeul-, aro l)enfc on turning the 
excitement caused by the feryonr and the eloquence of 
their leader to domestio purposes. Mr. CuAMBERLAiN 
makes no secret of his political objects; nor can Mr. 
Gi.ADSTONE'^ersuado himselt that his presence at Birming¬ 
ham has no relation' to movements which have nothing to 
do with tho Bulgarms. Tho proposed federation of 
Liberal Clubs is an attempt to govern tho country by the 
agency of a gigantic political union. In countenancing 
such an organization Mr. Gladstone necessarily places 
himself at its head.' may perhaps still persist in his 
inteutiuii of not 'nesnmi to his former position in Parlia¬ 
ment ; but when ho tak^nhe chief part in a permanent 
popular agitation, ho will seriously embarrass his 
successor on the front Opposition bench. If Peel, 
after ■ bis retirement from office, had become the 
rival or successor of O’Connell, ho would have an¬ 
ticipated tho career which seents to be meditated by 
Mr. Gladstone. Tho essential doctrinos of tbe enlarged 
Birmingham Association aro nqt professed by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s former colleagues. Mr. Cuambgkuin, in an essay 
published three or four years ago, urged on the new Libenu' 
party tho expediency of devoting their first efforts to the > 
disestablishmont and disendowmont of the Church of Hog- 
laud. Changes in tho represontative system, in the )awi " 
which regulate the tenure of land, and in nearly^ all tbe' 
iustitutions of the country, will follow in due order. The.,^ 
machinery of the proposed revolution is ii^ itself highly / 
objectionable. Government by a Club or association of a - 
majority united in political opinion has long since bedo 
firmly established at Birmingham. Tho obverse party^ 
though it probably possesses a large share of ibe prepay 
and intoUigence qf the community, is, as as 
possible systematio^ excluded. firom ikll looal infiu- 
ence and municipal i^ltivity. first principle of 

the federal contact to which llr. GUDSimw Im 
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is do^ibet^io iniolerancti. Birmingliam 
vet demanded the o-xolnsion ot Con* 
IfvidonpiS urpm courts of justice, but they allow 
sect no aharo in government or adoiinlstra- 
extended suffrage exorcised iu equal electoral 
w t^io House of Commons would perhaps become a 

of the federated Clubs* Those who are curioae 
to understand ilia principle of tho Birmingham Association 
may find in the February joumbLT olifacniiHaiin 
a lucid exposition of, the entire syslerii by tho Rev. Mr. 
CitOSSKKV, himsolt-a leading meraber of tho body. Tho 
Conaervtttivoa at Birmingham arc reduced to tho 
ditioii of tho Catholics before 1829, and the apologist 
or cul^&t of the Association betrays an aimi.sujg 
unco^airfciousiiesa of the pnliticiil bigotry of liimsolf and his 
JASociatea. A citizen of Birmingham who wishes to share 
jAu tho administrution of municipal affairs, or in the control 
of tho funds to which ho contributes, must make up his 
mind to approve of lUo disestablishment of the Clinrch, of 
the uniformity of tho francliise, of .some undcTiiicil altera¬ 
tion of land tenure, and, us it would apjiear, of war wdtli 
the Turks. Above all, though tests aro snpposetl to Imvc 
been long since abolislied, tho candidate for civic activity 
roust bolievo that Mr. Gladsiunb ought to he Priino 
Minister, and that tho Turks should bo the objects of 
immediato war. 

It remains to bo .seen whether, after taking the? lead in a 
formidable agitation, Mr. Gi.aostoni: wdl still assume in tho 
House of Comraon.s tho character of a private member. Tt 
is generally understood that, if he had pressed liis Resolu¬ 
tion to a division, liord Hautinoton would have resigned 
his position as leader of tlio Liberal party, lie aT\«l his 
colleagues cannot but feel that, as long as ^fr. Glah.ston]’. 
controls ft largo and active section of tlio party, tho exor¬ 
cise of Lord Hautingi'On’s legitimate authority luui^t bo 
extremely diflicult. it is possible that tho end of the 
Session may bo rendered memorable by a disruption and 
coalition of parties. | 


invader. Ho]^rhfip8 lays too much stress on the obstinate 
refusal of the Porte t-o concede indopondenoe to a nominally 
Bubjeot province. No change in forms and titles, would 
cithti* have delayed tho Russian passage of tho Pruth, Or 
have, macerially affected tho anbsoqneut arrangements. 
.The Rufisian Government would assuredly have disregarded 
ft.s a fictitious contrivance a declaration of independence on 
the eve of a war. An ambitious Power meditating a 
neighbouring conquest will always claim a right of way 
over intervening territory which is not protected by a conu 
potent force. If tho Turks had been careful to put thf > 
Roiinianiana technically in the wrong, they would perliaps 
not have treated tho Convention with Russia a.s a hostile 
act; but in tho course of a few weeks collision would havo 
been nnavoidnble ; and the towns and villages on the loft 
bank of tho river vvhich wtTO from time to time cannonaded 
are probably now occupied by Russian troop.s. Politically, os 
well as physically, the larger moss attr^ts to Itself all 
neighbouring particles of- matter. Greece, Sorvia, Rou- 
mania, and Montenegro nil obey, or will soon obey, tho im¬ 
pulse of Russia. It is not surprising that discontent and 
alarm ])rodnco pofmlar commotions at Constantinople. 
Tho Parliament which is still sitting sometimes I’cmon- 
.stralcs agaiu.st the muintonanco in power of unworthy 
Palaco favourite.s; hut the Sultan’s brother-in-law and 
the MiNi.sTiMi of War have hitherto succeeded in defying 
general indignation. An incapable Oommanoku-IN-ChieIF 
i.s retreating tlirougli Asia Minor before tho superior force 
of tho enemy; and it is not known that any competent 
general directs tho defensive operation.s on the Danube. 
A certain amount of energy has been shown in the despatch 
of Circassian volunteers to the North-Eastern shores of tho 
Black Sea; but tho best authorities hold that no move¬ 
ment in tho Caucasus cau threaten tho Russian forces in 
Arrncjiia with scriou.s danger, Tho promised ncu- 
trahly of Persia cannot bo implicitly trusted by tho 
Porte; but of all the expected allies of the Russian 
inv.'ider, the Por.slans would be tho mo.st inexcuHftble 
if they shared m the destruction of a Mahomptan 
Empire. 


THE WAU. 

VEN if it had been true that the Turks or their Kurd 
auxiliaries had retiikou Ardahan, the Uus^ian army 
would probably be strong enough to continiio its advance 
on Erzeronm. The campaign iu A.sia and tho pvopai-ations 
on tho Danube .seem to indicate a deliberate puriJoso to bo 
accomplished by the employment of irresistible numher.s. 
The Turks probably retain their ancient valour, ullhongh 
it is said that tho Governor of Ardahan and hi.s olliccrs 
disgraced tl 10mselves by a precipitate surrender; but the 
great improvements in tho art and practice of war which 
havo been introduced within twenty or thirty year.s all 
tend to onsuro more certainly than iu former times tho 
victory of tho richer and stronger helllgoront.. Dangor is 
closing round tho Porto on every .side. Tho fall of tho 
Greek Minu'.try is the result of it.s sup[)o.scd policy of 
peace, and the Kino is threatened with po[)ular tumnlL.s if 
he fails to appoint a Cabinet of more warlike [)roponsitics. 
Although no cause of otlcnco has been given by tho 
Porte, thcro will bo no difiiculty in picking a quarrel. 
The Greek kuigdom has neither an etlicicnt army 
nor a formidable fleet; bub it cau promote inaiir- 
rectioud in the neighbourhood of its Norlhorii frontier, 
and it can perhaps cause a rising iu Crete. Tbo real 
motivofor a jK)ssiblo attack on Turkey would bo anxiety to 
share the distribution of teiTiioiy wdiicli must ensue if tho 
Turkish Empire i.s overthrown. Tho Greck.s bear little 
good v;ill to the Russians; but they aro not disposed to 
waivu their claim to Epirus, Tlic.^saly, arid Crete, or 
perhaps to Conslantinoplc itself. Another supplementary 
attack is approlionded on tho sido of Sorvia. The am¬ 
biguous language of tho Russian Govcriiinont is consi.stont 
with secret agitation by tho Slavonic Societies; and in¬ 
digenous agitators are not backward in urging Princo 
Milan to action. The Servians, like the Greeks, are 
anxious not to forfeit their claim to a .share in tho expected 
plunder. Tt is true that they were during tho winter 
reso^od from imminent danger by the peace *which wa.H 
granted on extremely liberal terms. They have since had 
neithop injury uor offonco to complain of; but where tbo 
is expected to fall, birds of prey, small and large, 
together. 

'V; ^' JL Wnter< has published a plausible apology 

, foi'. of hi^ with the Russian 


Tho magnitude and completeness of the Rii.ssian .arma¬ 
ments, und the vast scale of tho impending operations, 
FiilljcientJy confute the theory of minnto critics who attri¬ 
bute the ])rcsont war to casual diplomatic failures or mis¬ 
takes. Nothing can be more improbable than that tho 
Uussian Government would have beoii diverted from its 
I present course by any chango which could liavo been intro- 
I duced into a Memorandrim, a Note, a Protocol, or a Docia- 
ratiou. The only sufficient impediment to a predetermined 
ruptiu’o would have been tli(3 opposition of one or moro of 
tho Great Power.s to Russian aggrcst'ion. The aa8ni'.ane6 of 
English neutrality was obtained by a rare union of adroit¬ 
ness with good fortune; and as Austna also was unpre¬ 
pared for active n^sisiuiice, tho army which began to 
iissemlilo in tho autumn was launched against Turkey on 
the first approach of spring. It may easily bo believed 
that tho Emperor Ai.bxanper occasionally liositatod to 
engage in a perilous adventure. It was said on credible 
authority that he deeply resented tho English agitation 
which removed the last obstacle to tho completion of his 
enterprise. During tho fifty years which have elapsed 
sinco tho conclusion of tho Treaty of Adrianople there has 
not bt*(m a period of five years during which Russia would 
have hesitated to invade Turkey if tho neutrality of Europe 
could have been, ns now, secured. Tho Emperor NicuoiiAa 
tried tho experimeut prematurely, with tljcresult of ascelr- 
! taiiiiiig at .a heavy cost tho conditions of success which 
' are now for tho first timo satisfied, Tho incessant in- 
I trigiK's which liavo occupied the intervening'time havo fur¬ 
nished the Turkish Government with its only shadow of 
excuse for tho continuance of provincial misgovernmeut. 
Tho Sultan’s successive Ministers have always known 
that their only safeguard against Russia lay in tho 
prudent jealousy of Europe. No possible reform- would 
havo protected them against their ambitious neighbour, 
except through its lendoncy to concuiate tho ^ood will of 
England. TJrifortunately they did the w’ork ot the enemy 
by alienating tlio confidonco of tbeir natural ally and pro¬ 
tector. 

A political fanatic who concentrated his energies on 
one side of tho Eastern question bos died at rnomemt 
when the Turkish Empire is perhaps vergme on its 
agony of dissolutibn. Mr. 0illicaiABT had for, fofty youw 
I denounced Russian Resigns an^ oxtrayogance which 

I injured his cause hy xnaking it ndloulbus. only 







vmai^ible ^ym ^facility m Iwmiiig language, ^hiol* 
he loistook iP&r a ca|)acity wapg^Bing accar^to knowl^^^ 
^acaniae 1)0 bod Iba rare a&omplishtnenVof pttdarstocidiijg 
Tarkii^glie fanoij^i^bfl^he correctly appreeiatod^beVorkisH 
ob&Mtef. could not properly ^ calle# charU^n, 
becabse be "was not intentionally an impoator. He^vas 
elnceie, ae fbr as bonesty is compatible with persi^rU; '* 
self-deception {bunded on extreme personal vanity; and, 
although bo “^s utterly devoid of tho faculty of reasoning, 
Oeutrd cSnviction from which he never deviated was 
substantially ^rne. Tho proposition that Russia was tho 
most formidable enemy of justice and civilization branched 
out in Mr. UkQUUAHT's morbid imagination into tho most 
whimsical corollaries. His secondary docti-iuo was that 
Lord Palmekston was tho paid igent of Rnasia, ono iiorvico 
which ho performed for his employer being the losses deli- 
bemtely iuili^tcd on England in tho Crimean War. Tho 
mental unBonndiioss which is tho indispensable qualitica- 
itiou of a &lflo prophet enabled Mr. UuQUHAur to form and 
direct & faithful little sect of likc-mluded diseiplos. His 
followers established clubs in two or tlireo largo towns, 
mnder the name of Foreign Affairs Committees, which from 
itimo tO'timu published expositions of tho jicrfidy of Russia 
and tbe treason of Palmekston. In one Parhumeut Mr. 
IJxtQOiiAUT obtained seats for himself and for Mr. Ak.stey, 
who yfSiS then his principal follcnver. After a session or two 
■of worry Lord PAT.^^EUSTON judiciously bought oil’ otio of his 
assailauts by an official appointment; and Mr. Ueoiuiaht, 
who wag incorruptible, soon lost his seat in the House of 
■Commons. Tho fragments of his sect lately existed, but 
any remnant wliicU may survive will probably now dis¬ 
perses.. j.Tboso among them who may siiil retnain faithful 
Ao their eccentric teacher may now fairly quote the warn¬ 
ings whichiho addressed in vain to an incredulous geuora. 
tion. His fantastic belief in tho superior wisdom and 
goodness of Oriental and Mahometan laces was peculiar to 
himself and Irts credulous* devotees; but no oxaggerution 
could ftiluify his habitual assertion that the aggressive and 
perfidious policy of Rn.ssia was never intermitted. Cas- 
SANDCA was nob altogether* in her right mind, but her 
savings contained an admixture of truth. 


THE SCOTCH CIIIJRCIIE.S, 

two Scotch Churches hold iheir Assemblies at tliis 
X timo of year, and there is always much to interest the 
•outside world in tlicir proceeding.s. Both iustitutions 
appear to be'dourishing, pushing forward their boundaries, 
an4 exulting in their own zeal. Both have their diffi- 
-calties, however; and they are diflioulties which even 
Scotch fervour and tho extromt^ liberality with which tho 
Scotch support every ecclesiastical arrangement wdiich 
takes their fancy or enlists tlieir sympathies do not suffice 
•to snrttioufit. In meetings of tho Established Church 
there has been, for instance, an instructive discussion as 
to tho supply of ministers. It appears that ilio supply of 
youthful sliephcrds is scarcely equal lo the demands which, 
if not the flocks, yet thoso^ wlio wish the flocks well, per- 
•ceivo to exii^t. * R proposed that an attempt shonld 
be inado to remedy t|»0 want by devoting new funds 
'to tho ppport of students for the ministry. But this 
. was loudly "dcAoimccd as a mere means of bribing 
j joung men Ijp take up u line of life for which they had 
no vocafcftin, ^nd tho adoption of which they would 
hei’eaffcer bitterly regret. Nor w-as it considered at all 
^coi'tain that the bribe would bo ofieetual. The young 
■Scottjhman to whom it was offered would, it was suggested, 
make a caJculatiun with the traditional shrewdness of his 
country, and wouhl bo only too likely to prove to himself 
that, on tho whole, tho line proposed to him would not 
pay., It is true that ho would get for a short period of his 
!i|e‘ tho modest lodging and moderate sustenanoo which 
■enablp young BcoUshmon to pursue their studies; but whpu 
that jWriod was over ho would have nothing before him 
but a hundred (k year and a lmmble.poBition.in tho world. 
To study divinity, even if tho study cost him nothing, 
vwpuld seont^lbo him a very unremunerativa ipLvestmont. It 
wai thflireforo urged that the true way was to begin at” tho 
.other emk.and to mako the life of t(e minister more eas/ 
and istore nttraotive. li^fortnnatoly, it ieet^s to be allowed 
to be too bright a dream that the 6ti|^n(ib of j^niatera 

oau be indmsed. * The beritpiril oh the 
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duties. ]tn the hefcitora are in many oases stnmbRng- 
blocks aod rooks of ofl'enco in the paths of ministoiiev and 
.oven awert horeditary claims which distrc>»a and vex their 
, 2>estors. One miuistor brought to the notieo of tho Assom- 
oly his own sad cose, and nivHtcd^ the.- sympathy which a 
clerical uudionoe was sure to bestow, when he informed hts 
shearers that his heritors claimed to own a groat part of the 
body of his churduand let out the pews for their own 
bcuetit, so that 1i* as it weiv, cheated himself, and tho, 
better ho preached the less it cost keep him. It* the 
life of the minister is tmt to bo made more Ofisy, is thorn 
much hope of its being made wore utj^activc ? By being 
made more attractive is meant, in simplo Jangoage, being 
made more fashionable. If only tin; uiini.ster while bo 
starved could be sure of being considerod a starving gea- 
tloinaii, he might think that poverty hud its roses as Well 
as its thonus. But thp most expenencod member^ of 
tho Assembly acknowlodgo with a high that tbero is 
not much cLatico of this. Tho Scotch minister 
lias nut, as such, any place in society w’hatQVer,/ 
Hi0 heritors, even in tlicir kindest mood, merely patronixo 
him, and, us a member of the Assembly remarked, tho 
richer members of the e-slablishmciit, aUiioiigh they will 
freely give their money to tho Church, positively deolinojfo 
give their sous to it. Religious zjal in Scotland catf do 
many things, but it cannot induce gentlemen tq lot thqir 
sons be ministers. 

Blit neither ]»ovcrty nor the want of sQcinl po.sition is 
the chief barrier to tlio supply of Scotch miiiiptors. There 
is another cause which cannot fail to operate. A young 
man, unless tho solid and unwavcM-iiig experionoc of years 
has assured him that under no circumstances will he over, 
bo tempted to u.'.c his mind, may naturally tremble at the 
thought that ho may one day be brought to tho bur of the 
General Assembly. Hr. iSMiiH, well known as a Biblipal 
sehol.ir of very modcratu opinions, has been going through 
thi.s ordeal this sveok. lie has lately written two articles in 
an Encyclopuidia which have excited snspi^iou. It Wjis not 
quite »-lear that ho was really and uuinipeachabJy 
sound on the ago of llic Book of Deuteronomy, or 
on tho iiaturo of angels, or on the authorship of ono 
of the Fsalms. It was also not quite clear that ho 
Ava.s un.soiind. Ilis language in the articled in t^uos- 
tion was such as to leave Jiis Free Church readers in 
a state of discomfort. If they could nob siamt tho rose 
of heresy in his works, they could scent a person who had 
been the rose's neighbour. Accordingly, after the fashion 
of the »ScotcIi Churches, the Ihesbytery brought t-o bocir on 
him the awful artillery of skilful questionsWhat did ho 
think about this, and what did ho think about that ? Tho 
Free Church of coarse has not at its disposal tdl tho 
inachiuery which the Established Church has at its ooai- 
luiind. * A case was brought to the notice of tho Asaottibly 
of the Established Churcii in which, when it was discovered 
that a witness who was being “ tortured ” with questions 
by a Presbytery declined to answer them, it wa.s proposed 
to call ill the Sheriff to miikc him open his lips. Tho 
censures and proceedings of tho Free Church are purely 
spiritiiiil, and it wwj open lo Hr. Smith to answer 
or not as ho pleased. He took a middle course,* 
which was quite in harmony with the dictates of 
worldly prudence, but w'hicli was in its way vexatious. 
He answered the ipiestions in tho sliortofit possible 
way, and in one inetaucc answered u »u!)ilo i{aealion sevoral 
lines long by the simple monosyllabic “No.” What tho 
Free Church Assembly was asked to sanction, and what 
it did sanction, was that now que-stions, framed with greater 
ingenuity, sliould bo administered to Hr. fcjAUUl; and thiR 
time it may bo expected that he will have lus latent ho rosy 
wrung out of him, if thcru is any latent her^esy to l)e wrung 
out. There was also a further question which was dis- 
oussed by tho Assembly with tho greatest warmth, and at 
a length which oven a Scotch Assenibiy seeniB .to Iiavo 
couBidei*ed rather alarming. Dr. Smbu siiggeeted that if 
it was thought that ho had boon guilty of heresy, a distiact 
charge of heresy shonld bo made against him, tho effect of 
whioh^vould b#ihafc t|[. soon aitfeo^Jibel was found to re¬ 
levant—that is, worth considering—^ho would bo suspended 
from te^hing his classes. But this did not suit tho views of 
^ tine nu^rity of the Assembly. It was not of heresy^tbat 
they were copplaiuihg, but of a faint and delicate 
flavour of horosy. The porooptioii of this flavour was to 
Btair iceon- aeAses a pireBont and itmhodiato fact. They 
'oouldnot th%re was nothing to wait for* Z'ne 

Only {question in their minds wa8wbeth<n*theTdidbr did not 
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about it. They, 

il^y aud go jyi^eyjiidj^ded that'Dr: Smitu shouj^iil 

W^;^:^®bd ironfrfceAcSing without farther delay. 

seO' that the Qencsral Asflornbly wa.s in any 
%uy TO blamp. TJiey thought that they wore doing somc^* 
thing which Jt was very right, iicoesgp,ry, and wise to do, 

■ They wero keeping their Clmreh clear, not only iVom a 
iai^ti.t^ut froitti tm taint of being suspected of having a 
taint. Tho machmery of aeking a minister any question 
which'any*ot tho p^larsof the Church think most calculatod 
to make lum say exactly what ho thinks about anything 
''*« '|o which there is any donbt what his opinions aro 
ia thu machinery which tho constitution of their Clini-ch 
provides, A man may choose wdiethcr ho will ho a I'reci 
Clmreh^ini-ster or not; hut, if ho accepts tho po.sition, 
ho knows, or ought to kno\y, what it involves. As 
a mode of extirpating heresy in ils faintest and 
^jpoat fdfcblo beginnings, it seems to bo a very 
^ difieaeious and lively piece of machinery. It must 
tend ^ discourage men from writing on theologi¬ 
cal subjects at all, and then, if they do not write anj- 
tljing, they cannot write heresy. Fnmi tho p.nni. of view 
or tho Free Church this is quite right. And it is very 
unjust ^condemn an institution for not being what it has 
never prgtoncled to be. Tljcro is no sense in flaying that 
it is illiberal,J[br tho Free Chnrch does not pretend to bo 
liberal; or that it is a despotic, harsh, and arbitrary way 
of treating a minister, for this i.s tho way in whieh, 
by its constitution, the Free Church hus to Ircnt its 
ministors. All that can bo said is that thiiljreJation 
'between tho Church and its ministers constitmes what 
may bo‘Supposed to bo a powerful reason for the opinion 
nppaAutly prevailing nmmig young Scotehmon that the 
llt^ oT a Scotch niiiiislcr is not an easy or attractive one. 
If a young man says that ho docs not want- an easy or I 
attractive life^luit in all probability lio will novel* write I 
anyuiing, rtnd^iat, if lio does, Im will not tnln-l how many 
'(luestion^ are asked him, ho may adopt tlio useful and 
bonoumole calling of a Free (church minister with a liglit 
and clioorful heart, and may hope to contribute something 
to ihc fjijf’thoring of the good work which tho Free Church 
calories on with so much ardour and success. 


tl{At-'-t%-iriU notf . 

;.no’ ^ry kwlefflptefeej|bttt still tbo^Al:aericf»|^ t 

Gf(1ternmejt»t h«L8' done 8omething^^’xi»akQ,^^iig« 
j therein that Ihby were, and it may gradi^y^^^Rw 
[ m||pe. It probably by making examples wo™ di|TOa|i|^ v' 
l*tllb bold citizens of Texaa from pursuing Jtho®? 


THE UXITKL) STATJlS AND ^lEXICO. 

EI'TIIE Cabinet of Mr. IlAVts has at last made up its 
J- ipind that' tho raids of Mexicans into Texas shall be 
stopped, and has intimated to the do fado Mexican Govern¬ 
ment tliut after a certain date tho efuninanihu’S of the 
./American troops will cross tho frontier streiiTu of the Rio 
Grande, pui*suc tho marauders on to Mexican soil, and 
bring thorn back into tho territory of tho United States 
,, ^fctt«'pnnishmcnt. This is only one phase of a dispute, or 
‘'series of dispute's, that has been going on Cor a loiig lime. 

border disti icts of Texas and of tho Nortln;rn vStates 
of Mexico have been in tho condition in which the border 
cUatriots of England and (Scotland wero In old da>s. 

, OU'/both sides oL the Ulo Grando calilc-raisitig lias 
begy the pin-suit, and caltle-lifting tho recreation, of 
ynd lawless men. Texas has boon always cornplaiu- 
; iug ^..dVIexico, and Mexico of Texas, and both liad no 
doul^t ample cause of' complaint. I 3 ut in thi.s long-con- 
’ ■ tinuad.raid tho balance of tiiidc, so to speak, has been on 
tJio si^ of tho Mexicans, 'fhey have carried oil* more 
c4tt^v|lli(U they have lost. An imm(in.so volume of claims 
^ivi^ mado oa cither side, and, when tho two Governments 
roferr^these claims to an arbitrativo Commission, it w-as 
..prpnpttticod that Mexico owed and must pay America a 
V mittlQ4/-ftt«t!ing. Other claims than those arising out of 
t^ttAo Y^klji'dl^lPercd into tho account; but cattle-lifting was 
' tlw chief j^TOuiid of claim, and j^he transactions must havo 
• bopit oh ikviry imposing scafo when a million storlmg only 
, represented the balancorduo from tho aide that liad thieved 
to; tho greateatj. profi^^'iTho United Stltca Goverhment 
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mgire. It probably by making examplos wo™ df|TOaji(|^ v* 
*tllb bold citizens of Texas from pursuing 
sport on the other side of the Rio Grand©. 
is ready to offer to do this. Texans sha^'hotf 
Mexico if Mexicans will not come into Texd^^ but’ tbo * 
Mexicans must do their duty in return, endirfhab-fttoy .to* 
ligiously within their own boundaries. » / ; ? 

Tho Mexican Government ought obviously to (JiB/go 
it.self with the task of preventing its ^citizens fpatn*p^rsiut- 
ing in their deprcdalions. But tho Mexicai\ GoverUtomit 
lias other and nearer things to think of. It has to* ejtist, 
and that is no easy matter. The present ifiovernmeut 
that of PouFiRTO DtAZ, which has now i-otainod pewror fo® 
six months. For the moment there is no 
to it, and an election has been held which has comit^tnt^d ‘ 

I PouFiRU) Djaz President in regular form. It is not by.'^y, 
mt'ans a bad Government in its way, and doe^ its befSlt lev 
seenre order, develop trade, and win confidence, *'In spj-td ’ 
of its revolutions, Mexico is making indisputable prfegTOsA 
Its exports are iooreasing, and this shows that the a»or- 
moiis resources of its soil are being turned to better accl^nt. 
Business is bettor generally, and tho reported distfoveri^bf 
silver in the United States have not brought down thlQnelal 
to a price which is likely to make the working o^Mexlbaft 
mines iinrcmunerafive. But the Government nas'^^gTOat 
dinicullics to contend with. Tlio mass of tho {»eople would 
bo very willing to hoo it continue; but it has a d^dpftllufjd 
opponent to deal with in tho ox-PresicioTit Ijkuoo, who is at 
present in the United States, where ho has many fi^iOndB; 
ami his claims to bo restored to wliafc he contends is his'legal 
position arc thought to bo so strong, that the Uniti*^!'Sltate,s 
Government, in nddrcs.sing tFe Government* of. J;’oRi'lUlO 
Diaz on tho subject of the lVxii.s raids, haft ctu^fully 
guarded itself against the deduction that it was thus recog¬ 
nizing tlie Guveniment it addres.scd. Jt will not - pro¬ 
nounce between the rival Presidents. All it to 

invite lliG President who hajtpens to be in* poWssion 
to re.strain persons whom bo allccts to govern from harry¬ 
ing tho property of American citizens. But ho cauuot 
do this without having in liis pay troops on whom ’'c can 
rely, liis Government has only too many troops at its 
dispo.sal, but it cannot jiay tliem without ruining thecountry, 
and it has undertaken that tho sums expended ou tbo 
army shall bo reduced to a comparatively small ajHOUiit. 
Nor would it feel perfectly easy in having a larg 4 bo^y of 
troops stationed in tho Northern States. Tho Rio Graudp 
is more than a tlionsand miles from the capital, apd a 
general in command of an .army so far away might bo 
tempted to set up for himself, or to listen to the overtures 
of the rival President. Tho Government of I^pUFipiO' 
is no doubt very anxiou.s to avoid giving ati^ causp of 
olfeiice to its pov\erful neighbour, and oven in tho i'iijab'pf ■ 
ils worst financial strait.s it found tho means of payinjj JtW 
first instalment duo on tho amount awanRM ii^s 
demnity. It would bn very^gl^ “‘k'fcop, the c(tii^^‘ 
of the Northern jirovincc.s fropi plundering if 

only it could see the way to do so. But there Jk no 
apparent prospect of its being able to^giJ-o effeeW^u 
good intentions; and, in face of this powerles.snesa bi-the. 
Mexican Government, the American Cawnell 
justifiably decided to take tbo law into its own hands* a; 

But it is evident that the Government of Mr. HAYES'by? 
no moans relishes tbo task which it thus imposes on 
It makes its demand with as little peremptoriness as-* 
possible. It shows nothing like a desire to prey npd*l^‘oi|'. 
humiliate a weak neighbour. Nothing is to be done at' 
present, and a considerablo time must elapse be|p|A 
American soldier will cross tho Rio Grande. Tho 
Government is to havo abundant opportunity to (jpu^idiO^! 
•what it will do and what it can do. It*is OB5y* 
when it«!|Mis practically coufessed tliat 
nothing tj^tho troops of the United S^tes'<^|lf^htf; 
•bharfi^ed m^fajl^oir now, duties. Even if an Aiil|^|^l^-^ 
o^mandeF^w^QSS tho Bio Oronde, iicize on a 
an«fced ftiem 

‘there d- 3 «re on tbAl^part of 
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^ .in tfc occaaionally gives so much trouble, and so 

might bo made of it if order could be socurod 
» fn*yK ia not Burpriainff to find that some Amoricatis 

^T5iSatj.tJj0inflelveB to tbinK ■whether tho United States 
interfere in Mexico without annexing it or any 
6 dlrj;^n of it. An article in tho Washmgtun llaoim^ written 
an author who is not without induoutial conuextona, 
j lately suggested to anxious Mexicans that something 
than ann^ation may bo in store for them. Tho 
Vhggestion of the arbiclo is that tho United States 
^ flhoald» leave Mo'icico to tho Mexicans, but should oxer- 
’'ci|o u^'W^OtodtfilLto over it. The history of India shows 
»that ihM ia what England would probably do nnilor 
, Iji^ftilar (jiroumatancos. The benefit to Mexico would bo 
* very ^at, qnd as soon as tho protectorate was established, 
the perception of tho benefits they dcn\ ed from it would 
probably soon reconcile tho Mexicans to any humiliation 
ihey might suppbso it to inflict on them. Whether tbero 
any serious resistance to its establishment is 
puneW a matter of conjoctuic; but there is a sulfieiont pro- 
. bapbUTt| of such a rosibianco to make a prudent Amencan 
coiisider Very cai'ofully whotlier the game would bo worth | 
the oandle. x The real objoclion to the piotoctorato seems to ] 
bo tbAt it does not appear to bo in harmony with Aint'ncan 
mriitatiotlH. Great anstocfaciep, liko flioso of England and 
lioiucj ctin govern dependencies or establish protectorates, 
for they poaqjfSB the proper machinery for thti purpobc. 
Thera ia always somo ono in England fib to bo 
Aiiceroy of Jndw, and t\ie man who has been 
Wicoroy oi lAdia 'eturns to take his natural place in 
English pociety. 1 at a democracy neither produces the 
men fit riA* such a tabk nor would endure them without 
jealousy when their term of authority was over No doubt 
there arj> n^diiy Americans who, with a little of the train¬ 
ing of etperi^nce, would learn to exerevao a protectorate 
with firmness, justice, and a sincere legard for tho intc*- 
rost# of tho prolccted Power; but buch men would, if 
called on to fahow theiraptitudc for govoinment,bc regaidod, 
and could scarcely help regarding themselves, as outbulo 
the pi^o of ordinary Amorieau society, and thoir emiiicneo 
' ^ cquM hardly fail to bo considered as a source of pobsiblo 
political danger. 


,limitdt^yi> it will neqeBmrily bd^rertridfed 53 
jKoeSne. ^ If the }ikOinltiT^ profep^ ato[i9UB to 
Ifih opinion of the elBotora, the Se 3 ht*bught 
Pany Opposition, unless it is qmtel elm that tbo^onlj; 

** fcr a dissolution is* to get rid of Parliamonlary pontrv 
There ia nothing to sjiufin^that ttos will be Morshf^l 
MAHON’#motive. He apparently believes that tfie ^putiei 
are very much moro liadical than tho electors yfhfi 1 mv< 
return^ them,* and that many of those who kre nov 
opposing him owe their election to tho magig ofi hiff njinxo 
If ho is right in this view, ho can fairly ask tO'bc allowed t< 
prove himself right. If ho is wrong, ho cannot tod Boou^bi 
disabused of any such notion. To attempt 4 o stand bOtweoi 
tho PiiESini NT and the country would be the greatest mistoki 
that the Rcpuhlican party could well commit. If tho fool 
ing of the constituencies has really undergone tho ohfUig 
indicated in the M aushvl’s Message, it is as important for tb 
Republicans to know it as for tho Qovqrnmeut. So long os 
they remain ignoiant of tho fact they are in constant 
danger of making tho breach between themsdltes and»the, 
nation wider. If tho change exists only in the MassHAIi’b 
fancy, it will bo well that the Opposition aliould at once bo 
armed with the slrfmgth which comes from a deliberate 
judgment of tho electors in their favour. # 

Contradictory .is^crtioria are constantly made in Pans OB / 
to tho prcciso nature of the issue which the ^MUrshaIi mesftis 
to submit to tbo country. According to ono opinion, he 
will plainly tell tbo electors that, if they wish to have hito 
any longer as President, they must support the Ministoraof 
Ills cboiGO. According to another opinion, the MARBXUt* 
holds that he has undertaken to protect the nation against 
itself, and that until his term of olfico luib run out ho mj^ns 
fo stick to Ins post, even, if the nation plainly aignifi^' 

Bothi y I 


FRANCE. 

rTiHLBj French crisis has passed into an extremely sluggish 
X stages Jjt is plain that nothing new is to bo looked 
f©^ during thfi ‘month for which tho Chambers aio pro- 
I'omwd. ‘Marshal MaoMahon is daily provided with a 
pO^^y ithe columns of hostile or friendly newspapers ; 
bpfe* thei'q i% nfc reason to suppose that ho has yet in¬ 
vented o»o for himself.^ fjat li«rnieans to appeal to tho 
eouniry^ia uqme way may be taken as certain; but tho 
portictdttt.ihode in which the appeal will bo made, and tbo 
precise | 5 ^xtent to wl^lbh it will bo allowed to pledge his 
luture M^tenwtiro ^tters which will perhaps be decided 
for bin(^fiyhia«dvwaECriefl. It is still doubtful whether the 
majority,, in the Chamber of Deputies will oppo&o or 
weloome^A djsSolution Both courses find fiipportors in 
the Itepqbli^ son press, and the pleasure of defeating M. de 
- BiiOtiLlE to ine Senate, as well as in tho Chiimbor of Dejiu- 
, Gqb, W 6 ijj 4 of course be very great. But tho latest snppo- 
to bo tbat the majority will take tho most 
i^VteuB coni|titational method of showing their want 
of da tlfu Miniatry imposed on them by the 

imd yilj refuse w vote the supplies. In that 
* ject to a dissolutiou. The Ministry; 



_ to the Chambor of Deputies infusing „ 
and a majority iiuthe Senate retosind! 
sboimy tbeu* votes ^firhether; 
ropreaei^iives expressed their ^ ml ^d, 
for ** 



tbat it docs not want to soo him there. Both nypotheses- 
aio put forward in journals which are supposed to receive 
inspiration fium moinbera of tbo Cabinet; and i)>otli ]Sro*» 
bably lopro^tab views which have been urged on ^lid 
Mai.sii\l by one or other of Lis advisers. It is pffibablO'^^ 
ibut when ho dismi^ised M. Simon and took tho Duki 
BnutiLiL into his councils his inteiitiony pointed to 
forint r altci nativo. Nothing was said alKiut rcsignatit 
tbo Mfs^^gt) road to the Clumbers just before the proi 
tioii, but .some of the phrases coulamod in it wouf 
scarcely mtclligiblo unless resignation was in thd Mai 
mind. Tho kind of appeal which ho tbero sck 
contemplate could hardly have its full effect if resjgjnation 
were aKogotlior kept out of sight. Whatever hopes LfT 
or Ins Ministers may build on, the elections musthaylas 
their ftinndation tho supposed uuwillingnchs of Ckmserva. 
tive Prance to bo left without its protector. Exper^nce has 
proved that,&s between one Cabinet and an^tlitr, Fr/nchCon- 
SCI vativcs can show themselves sublimely indifferemt. If any¬ 
thing is to rouse them from their lethargy, ib must be ijje 
conviction that it is only while Marshal M\cMaho:n reina;ius 
m oflice that Ministries may come and go aid no harm 
follow. It IS at least possible—Marshal MaoMauon perhaps 
thinks that it is highly probable—that tho prosiicct of a 
change of President may afiect tho clocteps in a quite 
dillcrcufc way from any in which they have been ajpTeoted 
hitherto. Tho position in which tho nmt CabiiuSC finds 
ikself is not ono which makes it safe to l^ve any chance 
unused. The toui so which tho Makmiai haapakenisonetbat 
can only bo justifiod by cunspicuouH suci^s. llo has dis- 
njiisscd a Minister who, however ho moy f ave obtained his 
majority, did undoubtedly posse ss ono. I|e has replaced him 
by a Minister who, in the absence of ext^al help, is as Hltl^ 
likely to secure a majority us any pohUfian m Franco. J 0 C© 
basso completely broken with tho|^Cnamb('rofDepotioB' 
that a prorogation was the only inifeaB^ of giving tho now 
Ministers, time to sotjtlc into their places winiout en¬ 
countering* a tempcib of hostile votes duriUg £lm tiroes. 
Jl is impossible to represent this policy^as constiiutidnaJ in 
ij^irit, whatever it .may be in tho letter. If it to 
^liT^ivc a decisive condomnaiiou at the hands of theoloeteirs, 


thji may havq been in the Map&hai^'s mind a 
‘ “hjbkio, and yet he may noyi^* fie 'wK^er te 
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aflte. It wallWd at first that H. Oambstta intandedl, n | 
(lN0|ir^nt f!if tW MabsHal throatenioj^ resignaiiony sup- | 
poip ihe oandidaturo of M. Ou^vy. IfVom a purely party 
ot tbitf would bavo boon an excellent) selection. 
jC. Oia^vt is a man of itroproachablo consistcucy and groat 
eelf«60Titrol, and b© has shown himself capable of co|pi- 
nuaiding the unwilling respect even of those who, if they 
Oduld, would gladly cballengoHbe'justice of Ills rulings. 
Bttt ho ia a Ropnblican pf ifao Republicans, and it is doubt- 
fhl whether Franco docs not still profor a Republican who 
has booomo one by necessity to a Roi)ul>licun who has all 
along been oho from conviction. Nor is this preference, 
supposing it to be ontertainod, (juite so irrational as it may 
seem. Ropublipauism by conviction is asstjciatcd in the 
minds of Fronchmeu with a doctrinaire dislike of com¬ 
promise which would make it very di Hie alt for a Govern¬ 
ment to deal fairly by all the contending jiaid ies over which 
the Bepublichas to make good its rule. Republicanism by 
necessity comes to tlicm as an expression of that pi-actical 
good sense which prefers the substance of government to the 
Form, and is as ready to live under a Republic as under a 
Monarchy, provided that the same advantages arc attain¬ 
able under the one as under the other. Ti, was announced 
a few days back that M. Gamuktta will give the beat pos¬ 
sible evidence that lie appreciates the Jiaturo of Mio situa- 
tion by recommending the Republican parly to take 
M. Thiers as their camliclate. M. Tiiieks has never, per¬ 
haps, Burrondcrod the desii*o of playing a return match 
with Marshal MacMaiion ; and if it comes to be known 
that, when the Marshal resigns, M. Thiers is willing to 
take his place, it is impessiblo to predict wliat will bo the 
offeot of such a declaration on the country. When 
M. Thieus retired in 1873, his popularity was apparently 
nnshakon. 33ut ho bad no legal power of dissolving tho 
Assembly, and he knew that hia Ooinman'’lcr-in-Chief had 
been gained over by tho other side. If Morshal MacMaiton 
thjrows himself ,npon tho country in such a way as will 
enable M» Thikks to do so likewise, the v^ hole character of 
the contest may be revolutioni'/ed. M. Thiers has extra- 
'N jg^nSry claims on the gratitude of Frenchmen, and tlicio 
is\no danger tlvat in recognizing these claims they will be 
lo 4 flwtray into any Radical excesses. M. Thiers’s reputa- 
tio» for Conservatism is hardly less assuring than Marshal 
hUdlMAHON’s own. 
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WOMEN A.T THE UNIVEESITIES. 




r^REN tho House of Commons next takes up tho 
" Universities Bill, it will bo called upon to discuss 
the clauiso which Mr. Balfour proposes to insert, empower- 
iniz and'\virtaally directing the Commissionci's to provide 
for the ndiuissron of women to dogrccti. The idea of 
woman ‘‘ 4 onniiig tho Oxford or Cambridge cap and 
ffown oven^er ordinary dress and headgear, going up for 
hor examiiWion in tho Schools or Senate llotiso, taking 
part as a ^ Doctress in the debates of 

tho Academical Senate, sitting lor a Fcllowsliip, and per¬ 
haps makint her appearance in tho Common Room or 
■ Combinatio^oora (for tlio appurtenant privileges will no 
doubt bo oloimbd in time as well as tho d^reo) is at least 
novol enough excuse tho merriment with which jfc scorns 
to have been received by some of the opponents of the clause. 
But wo entirely agree with the Woman’s Rights party, 
that this class ot' questions is not to be treated with levity. 
The earnest atteir pt which is being made by a considerable 
body of men, melnbcrs of Parliament and otherp, in con¬ 
junction with’ a grbup of female enthusiasts, nnw by confor- 


tnmed out a crashing defeat. Bat it is not li^dy 
discontent with the ptesent position of tho M wmoh 
been so laboriously excited among women wiU inqsido 
without calling for fhrther eflbrts on tho paut of those 
opposed to tho thi^atoncd revolution. 

Xf tho object of Mr. Baltoub’s clause were Jliq general 
improvement of female education, he might appeal to uni¬ 
versal sympathy; though wo hope it is not illihoraHto hold 
that young women ore capable of being overstra^d * by 
intellectual labour, and that, useful as an acquaintance with 
tho mysteries of physiology may bo in rearing children, the 
first qualiheatiou of a mother is to bo healthy bertOlf. But 
tho general improvomont of female education is not the ^ 
object, nor is it likely to be the result; the average leveldf 
the instruction at female schools and colleges would be 
rather depressed than elevated by transferring tho most 
aspiring and promising girls to male Univewiities. What 
is aimed at is the removal of the lino of distinction which 
e-xists, and which has hitherto been suppo;^^^ to have been 
traced by tho baud of nature, between the :«Womau*B desti¬ 
nation in lifo and that of the man. In its earlier stages 
education is general, in its final stage it is, ox ought to be, 
a lueparation for the calling in life; and to Send men and 
women to the same Universities is to pronounce that their 
calling in lifo is the f ame. Tho higher degrees are pro¬ 
fessional ; and the general tendency of University reuMnn 
is to connect them again practically with tho profes¬ 
sions, as well as to divide tho coui’se in Arts into schools 
more or lcs.s ancillary to tho Faculties. Tho Revolt of 
Women, as it has been styled by one of its American 
apostles, in imitation, wo suppose, of tho “Revolt of 
“ Ittlam,” is not an insurrection against anw grievance 
the renewal of which would bo compatible witn the main¬ 
tenance of the existing relations of tho sexes; it ia an in- 
surreclioii against tho lot of woman. It has its source 
mainly in a hatred among tho more ambitious of tho sex of 
the domestic qniet .and comparative scclnsion to which tho 
woman is consigned by her duties as a wife and mother, 
and in a desire to go forth and play witli men in tho mart 
and on tho plaifonii the more hustling and exciting game 
of lifo. Its effect in producing, where it strongly prevails, 
indifference, if not aversion, to maternity Jims been fre¬ 
quently noticed. Tho orators of tho Woman’s Rights 
movement are fond of ascribing all their own good qualities 
to their motliers, leaving us to infer that thoir fathers were 
not so satisfactory. The obvious conclusion would seem 
to he that mothers who have done tbclr duty so admirably 
should be allowed to remain as tliey aro. In ondeavouring. 
to improve tliem by tho method now proposed wo shall 
run some risk, to judge by Transatlantic experience, of 
iui])roving them out of existence. 

The success of “ Co-education ” in American Universities 
will probably ho cited in support of Mr. Balfour s motion. 
But it may bo doubted, not only whether the experiment 
has been snccossful in American Universities, but whether 
it has been tried. There are iu tho United States institu¬ 
tions without number, of more or less importance aiid 
promise, styling themselves Universities, and on which, 
ultra-democratic Legislatures have showered with a lavish 
hand powers of conferring dcgr§l^ in all *tho departments of 
hunmu knowledge. But there aix) as yet only two which 
their European compeers would fully recognize a.s Univer-' 
sitics, Harvard and Yale. To neithon of these, w© believe, 
have women been admitted. Harvard is in t|pe very 
focus of Now England Radicalism, which Ites been stimu¬ 
lated of late to tho highest pitch by^the smuggle with 
Slavery; and Woman’s Rights did not fail to knock 
fiercely at tho gate of the Uniwsity. Mr. Euot, the Pre¬ 


nolitioal nower ca women, now by tln'ustiiig th sident, of whose visit to this country some years agp 

maw profossi^s and wnlo plaeoii of education, to rovolu- many of our men of letters and scienoo retain a. pliant 


professions 1— . _ 

tionizo the relation^ b«i\Yeen the sexes, aud to convert 
woman from the partner into tfio competitor of man, is ono 
of the most serious subjects of the day. It is more serious 
most of the questions which at present form the, 
dividing lino between the masses of tho two politiqil 
parties. Indeed RadU probably soon bo recognized as a 
dividing line itsfflf. lAberals vAo aro Pot Womans 
Bisters will before, long be compelled to combine in soldo 
way for mutual dofcuce against ^he attacks of an organisa¬ 
tion which is erory where making furious efforts to ijaot 
from iheir seats in Parliament, virtually under tho 
o£ Mr. StaksfeIiD and Mr. JaOob Bright. The 
’has i^contly sustained heavy reverses on the 
1 question not omy in England, but in America, its 
y^ whoro an anl&oipatod victory in Mich%an 


recollection, is himself an offspring of the new oulture, 
having received a scientific rather than ^ a olafsical tram* 
ing, and has distinguished ^imself in his University, 
not only by a liberal policy, but by somewhat daymg, 
though successful, innovation, It was therefore 
ungenerous narrowness or love of obsolete monopoly ^at 
he desired time before consenting to a change iitbmb h«r^ 


in order to make a tour of inspeetien ^tough 

iions at which tho system of Oo-edncotiow^Tevaileo. Iho 

result of his tou'r was axcftoJfc, 

before the Social Sdenca Assooiation at jBiinfeott, 

advorso to the system, and |tomtiag WMluaon tiu^ 

m &r Jpom ipci^ihg 

aMrted, it ww on tho nw jofi 








^ VTM eiito 9M i^|^pgfaii0f 
expedient of nowly-aefctlod county unabife at firsfe to' 
^^tido tbe 8GX^ with wpftrtto placw of ednoation. Mr^ 
Bmot w4s of conwe aocdied by ** Woman of being 
aotoated objootionablo motives, and was oveti identified 
W the litw of the excited fair with incarnate Spirit of 
ifvll. sSt his indgraent, based on a careful examination 
of the ^ctB, prevailed; and Harvard remains a male 
Hhivera^ly, daily iucreasing in eminence and risiug in 
genml'*©Bteeffl. 

It is true, and the friends of Co-education are 
entitled to the benefit of the fact, that adults of both sexes 
have, in the TJnited States, been brought together in the 
sgmo places of education, without engendering the scandals 
which were said to have attended a similar experiment at 
25 urich, and which seem to have confirmed the Universities 
of Germany in the determination not to admit women. The 
most notable iDstauco of this is Oberlin, which boasts of 
its success in combining the tsvo sexes, as well as in com¬ 
bining the black ftnd whito races. Bub, in the first place, 
there may bo, and, if we are not misinformed, have some¬ 
times been, bad results short of positive scandal; and, in 
the second place, there scorns to be justice in the remark 
that the scale on which the experiment has been tried has 
been too small to warrant any important conclusion, Kvury 
sect, while it is new, is exemplary in its conduct, becanso 
it is militant, and the eyes of an adverse world arc upon it. 
The decorous behaviour of a few' young womim selected as 
the pioneers of a movement by an exccptioufil ambi¬ 
tion, which is sure to carry with it exceptionally 
industrious habits, and placed under tbo sijocial re¬ 
straints of a position still peculiar aud equivocal, caji 
afford us no as-suranco that the young men and women 
of oui wealthier class generally might be safely thrown 
together during the years of their final education at a place 
where they would all bo removed from tho restraints of 
home. Tho union of boys and girls in tho American 
common schools, whctlmr its efiC^cts in other respects be 
good or bad, can of course support no inference as to tho * 
probable consequences of the systcun in its application to 
adults. Much has been said of tho benefits to bo reaped 
from tho reciprocal influence of the two sexes on tho 
character of both ; but an English student ts not a 
cloistered monk. To say nothing of the female society at 
Oxfoi»d or Cambridge, he is at homo, and in general 
society, half tho year. It has not yot been proposed, wo 
believe, to introduce, for tho purpose of moral culture, 
male studonla into female colleges, as well as female 
students into raalo oolltJges, though the advocates of 
tlm system will hardly have shown tho courage of their 
opinions till they have ap[»lied it in both ways. 

If the London University thinks fit to confer degrees on 
women, it can do so without requiring thorn to take up 
their residence in tho midst of young men, and withont 
disturbing any established discipline or arrangement. 
Oxford and Cambridge, as Universities which teach and 
require residence of their students, are in a very diftcrent 
'^sition; to them tbo change would bo a revolution. We 
aware that Uds argument, instead of being dissuasive, 
be an incentive to tho thoroughgoing champions of 
I’Vonian’s Rights, who seem to take special pleasure in 
'■ibreing an entrance for their sex wherever their preseiico 
^happens to be, according to ordinary notions, peculiarly 
iiioongruou‘'V and particularly inconvenient, no doubt be¬ 
muse rfetory in such oases is the most signal assertion 
of the social honi^existenoe of sex. But Parliament 
will probably refuse to create gratuitous confusion for the 
purpose of setting itseeal to aoontroverted theory. Shadow 
'^f aostraot right on the side of the claimants for admission 
tliere is none; la the case of schools, there may be ground 
I for ooroplaiQt that in some cases endowments intended 
jligr the foundeir for both sexes, or from which girls are not 
[expressly excluded, have by mere custom become limited 
|io l^ys. Bat no one can ./doubt that the founders and 
S benefbotors of Oxford and Cambridge intended their 
^endowmeuts for male students alone, and that, if the funds 
to be tU^orted i6 the purposes of female education, it 
y^Uet be on the ground of present expediency, which, we 
^^fonodtte, has not yet been shown to exist 
__ 
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'bis visit to Kndand General Gbakt isay 

^ satisfaction of faowiog>hat he bps left hm 

enjoymsttt bf porfbot 


Commercial deurmstlon sisB continues on both sides of 
Atlantic; but the people of the United Shskw are exosipi 
from tho political anxieties which disturb neoid/ sH! 
Europe. Even personal and party gi^ievancws agaittSb; 
the new Prxsxdkxt will wait for expression till the 
reassembling of Gongreas; and it will probably theu'l^ 
fodnd impussible to ovgani/ioony active opposition. Only a 
few months have passed since foreigners unfamiliar with 
Amorioan modes of proi^edihg apprehended a violent 
collision of parties in consequoucc of the difficulties of ihn 
Presidential elccti<ni. Those who understood tho cose 
bettor foresaw that some compromise would bo arranged in 
time to avert Rorioua inconvenionce. Tho Repabiican candi# 
date intimated his readiness, if ho were elected, to gpnmt 
the most urgent demands of tho Democrats; and there cun 
bo no doubt that his rival would have beeu equally accommo* 
dating to his political opponents. The most irritating ano* 
maly which had resulted from tho Civil War has been finally 
aholishod since thu natural mlora of the Southern StiUtes 
have resumed their supremacy by the aid of tbo liepubheau 
Prichiuent. Tho most urgent task which awaits Hie Govern¬ 
ment is th (3 introdiKition of a competitive system of appoint* 
ment to the Civil Service, if Congress can be induced to 
sanction a self-denying policy. It is not improbable that 
tho party iiinnagers may bo too sti-ong for the PRESUHiirf 
and his Oabiiiot; but the Legislature must either adopt tho 
proposed reform or incur tho responsibility of mainiwin^ 
a notorious cause of political corrnption. An able anur 
I'OBolnfo statesman might confer auother great advaiiitage 
on tho coiiiitry by accelerating the resumption of speote 
payments; but tho presoiit Secretary of the Tksxsibt 
has in former times held heterodox opinions on finance; and 
ho may probably shrink from tho unpopularity which 
always attends even the most necessary contraction of the 
ci‘rculating medium. 

Since tho cxpiriiliou of his term of offico Q-encral GltAMi^ 
has recovered a portion of his former popularity, and, as 
tho memory of his imperfect success in administration be¬ 
comes fainter, his claims to national gratitude and respect 
will bo more fully recognized. He is said to have acknow¬ 
ledged that on his first accession to thu Presidency hc vras 
wholly ignorant of politics; and perhaps ho would bavci 
been belter qualitioil for hi.s oflico if ho bad never learned 
tbo lessons by which his coiiduet wna afterwards guided. 
Ills first attempt to form a capable and honest Cabinet was 
creditable to his honesty and gf>od sense; but, as 
soon ns ho r(3cognizcd his inability to maintain bhi 
independence, Ids submission to the political znanageiw 
of the parly was too abject and too complete. 
In his Mo.s,'>agcs to Congress his most original sag* 
gostions only betrayed his want of economical and pon- 
tical knowleilgo. He was incapablo of understanding the 
fallacies of tho protectionist theory; and ho fancied that 
tho acquisition of foreign territory was the best mode of 
oxtending comnierclal eiilerprisc; yet on some points h© 
made an effort to think for himself, and ho succcodod in 
understanding tho reasons for returning to specie pay ment A 
In his choice of agents aud confidential advisors ho was 
singularly unfortunate; for, although ho was free from 
personal corruption, some of his nearest associates wero 
exposed to general suspicion, and some to actual proseon- 
tiou. His dealings with llio Government and LegiaJatuise 
of Louisiana were arbitrary and fiticonstitutional; and, on 
the whole, tho Republican party h^id Httlo reason to 
congratulate themsolvos on their repeated choioo. A 
successful soldier failed in ndministiativo businoss 
for tho same reasons which render a civilian inoom- 
potent to command an army. The most absurd charge 
! which was advanced against the lato Pbbsidbrt was that 
he meditated tho porpetnation of his tenure of offico by tha 
uso of military power. 

One of lus countrymen iujudiolously claims for tlm lafo, 
FiiissinxNT tho merit of having contributed to the cstabliah- 
ment of comparatively friendly relations between the United 
States and England. General Grai^t may perl^ps be 
Uod to the gratitude of his countrymen &r his share in 
procuring the Alabama, arbitration; but ho modern trnns-^ 
action su^este to Englishmen equally irritating recol- 
loctione* It is uuooceasai;y to discuss the reasons for 
ofieriTig a courtcons rceeption to a famous soldier wll> 
has also held high civil office. Mr. Haybs has shown 
good taste in directing the diplcunatic and n^vsd officers 
of the United States fo W oveiy honour to his pw* 
deoeasor. The rank which he hM held would oione 
entitle General Grant to attention and deforence, if hhf 
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{vofoMmt eminenoe were less oonspionons. Among 
eab>Plreaidi»it9 the United States, only two or three 
S^mpted to ooutinno their political activity. Mr. 
OoihOT Aoiiiig had a seat in the House of Eeprosenta* 
tiT^ and Mr, Ahdrbw Johnson was for a short time 
again a member of the Senate. General Grant will pro- 
bably be content with having held for eight years the 
Inghest rank to which a citizen of the United States can 
aspire. Ho is not an orator, and there is no l oa^ori to suppose 
that he would in any capacity succeed as a politician; 
but in his own proper department he has few competitors 
for distinction. With the exception of three or f<mr 
fomona Germans, he has commanded larg(‘r armies than any 
otherlivinggeneml, and he was the mosbprorainont among 
the soldiers who brought the civil war to a successful con* 
olosion. Some Americans think that Suehman displayed 
hip^her military ability than Grant ; bnt the occupation of 
Hichmond, and tho subsequent snrronder of Lek, were tlio 
most striking and decisive exploits of the war. General 
Grant was th^e first of tho Northern generals who atemmed 
the tide of Confederate success. His capture of Vicksburg 
had a great ofToet in dotormining tljo fate of thesfrugglo in 
the West; and in his final campaign in \nrginia he showed 
that he thoronghlj^ undtTstood the use wl/teh might bo 
made of ovorwholrning numbers. It was asserted at the 
time, perhaps with little exaggeration, fhat Geneial IjRK in 
his gallant defence of Virginia iiiflictod on the .Federal 
troops losses exceeding tho number of his owu entire ariTjy ; 
but General Grant, with inexhaustible roinforeoraeuts at 
his disposal, could not fail to seenro tho final victory. 
Shekman's march to tho Kastern coast had been c.oneertnd 
l^wi^^^^Commandor-m-Cliief, and formed a part of tho 

received General Lee’s sur- 

General in his courteons do- 

render al Appomaltoi, ),as 

moanour the wise generosity ot his 

iu a few years almost oblilcrated the bitter recollections ot 
a formidable struggle. There is no ot’uer insiimce in 
history of so liberal a policy as thai. which has 
been adopted since the victfiry of tlu^ North. The 
bravo enemies who had, with cha»*acteristie freedom cl 
speech^ been denounced during tho war as rebels and 
traitors, found as soon as peace was restored that they 
were safe, not only from vengeance, but from obloquy. 
No capital execution, except for private crimes, distigiircd 
the Federal victory, rnd already, after a dozen years, the 
military merits of Confedemto officers are recognized in 
all parts of tho Union as justifiable causes of patriotic 
pride. Tho Vice-President of the Confederates 1 ms since 
sat in the American Senate; and a Confederate olficer is, 
with the approval of a Kopublican President, Governor of 
South Carolina. Tho Coramtindcr-in-Chicf of iho vic¬ 
torious army may therefore look back on bis achievements 
with unmixod satisfaction. His exploits in the field, us 
well as tho high civil rank which rewarded his snceess, 
entitle, him to respectful attention dunng his visit to 
Europe. It fortunately liappens that in ull countries 
great soldiers habitually rank wth great nobles, and next 
after princes. No well-bred Englishman would fail in 
deference and courtesy to Iho former chief of a great 
nation; but General Grant will perhaps bo more flatter' J 
by tho recognition of his personal distinction than even by 
wio precedence to which ho is entitled in virtue of liis 
former office. Unlike great Continental soldiers, ho will 
net bo surprised in England by the absence of military 
display consisting in great masses of troops. His own 
country almost dispenses with a standing army in time of 
peace, although in case of omergoncy it commands tho ser¬ 
vices of hundreds of thousands of men, and of accomplislied 
generals to command them. 

It may perhaps not be unseasonable to express on the 
present occasion a feeling of regret for an American who 
attained eminonco in a widely different sphere.^ Mr. 
Motley was a laborious and successful student of history; 
and he deserved and acquired in England a high social 
position. When nothing occurred to exoite his susceptible 
patriotism, he was one of tlie most agrcoablo and instme- 
tivB of companions, and hia literary sympathies virero both 
oomprehensive and correct. The causes which interrupted 
bis diplomatic career were not fully understood; for, 
V ^tboiigh he had chosen England as the homo of his later 
was sensitively alive to anything which affected 
. B}0 interests or character of the United States. 


TORPEDOES AND nfONOLADS, 

T he instantaneous destruction by torj^Oea <;|l, 
Turkish monitor at Matohin brings startlingly Ynjfo 
a now phase of naval warfare. Tho ship which vw 
up in this manner may not indeed have been dtte of tKe 
best of its clas.s; but it appears to bo admitted eteja 
tho strongest ironclads in existence, our own inclitde^ 
could not resist llie effects oL such an explosfon. - ‘Of 
course it docs not follow that this torpedo practice can 
always bo as ca.sily and as safely carried out as iu this in¬ 
stance, when a handful of Russians, favoured by the night 
and a cloudy sky, and by tho apparently careless watch 
of tho 'INirkisli crow, were enabled to approach the ship and 
to attach their deadly explosive unperccived. It w^ aE 
exceptionnlly daring act, performed under p^uliar cirimm-' 
stances, utul the chief interest of the event lies in the in- ; 
Iropidity wdiich was displayed by tho man who plunged 
into the w!it(ir and swam silently to the Turki.<ih ship, and 
placed tlio torpcdc) in close contact with the bottom of the 
ship, but wliich might have been readily baffled under 
otlior elrpiirnstanccs. On tho whole, it may be 
thought tliat good opjiortunities for feats of this 
kind are not likely to bo very frequent, and that 
tlie men who aro ougagod in such attacks will have to 
carry thoir lives in their hands, and will have the balance, 
of chances against them. Thi.s, however, is only on^ 
example of llio uso of ioqu'doe.s; and there can be no 
doubt that those weapons will, in one form or another, 
become ho.iKa.'forth a rognlar fi'aturo in naval warfare, 
and must therefore be taken into account. Although 
this blowing up of a monilor is the most striking illus¬ 
tration which has yet been given of tho terrible powers 
coiicoritraioil in the torpedo, its capabilitie.s in tliis way 
cannot be n'garded as a novel discovery, though it has 
apparently been rather neglected by tho authorities, j 
> Ti mijiid^njedoea ^ typo have oftejA^ Mlcnl 

used for thoocronce of ports, as. Amc- 

ii<^an Civil War; and some ten years ago the Admiralty 
was induced to cstablisU a Torpedo School 1lt Portsmouth. 
Until last ye.ar, however, this branch of naval education 
Avas treated only as a subordinute element in the course ol 
gunneiyinstrurtion on board tho Kxcdlmt^ when it was mode i 
separate and indopendeiit departmeut. Tho Vernon i 
now as.sigiicd to this purpose, and a courso of training ha 
been establisliecl, including, not only tho practical work of 
torpedo practice, but .a knowledge of electricity and mag¬ 
netism. In the Estimates of this year there are votes o; 
80,000?. for torpedoes and 4,000/. for experiments. It hasalsc 
been decided to build u torpedo-ram of 2,000 ions, which is U 
have no guns, and simply to be, us it were, its own projectile 
acting by force of impact, with tho help of torpedoes. I 
may bo lu^jctl, therefore, that tho subject has at last beej 
taken up in earnest, lii a case of this kind it is of viti 
importanco I.0 tho country that tho navy should be full 
abreast of the latest results of scientific invention. It 
not enough that wo should be able to defend ourselves^! 
home or to compete on close terras with foreign navW 
We must turn our expenditure and mechanical ingenuil 
to account by, if possible, securing in every way thJ 
supremacy in naval power which, from our peculiar poa 
tiou and responsibility, is essential to tho interests an 
safety of the^ nation. V 

Those who wish to know about the presenkptate of thl 
torpedo system caunot do bolter than turn to tho reoofi| 
sp(H>oh of Captain Charles Bebesford in the House ^ 
Commons, in which lie gave a grapliic account of toj- 
pcxssibiliitios, as well os actual results, of tho use of Giis 
weapon. In addition to the primitivo|,type of tho **Hbbvet*V 
or “ towing” torpedo, which explod^ on striking, and the 
sunken “ ground torpedo,” which is exploded by contact ot 
electricity, and may be considered as crude theJi^ 

are some more highly developed species, such as 
“ tQq>edo,” which is carried iu a small boat, wbioh ii^ alio 
exploded by touching or electricity; the Til01i|ifTCB(^ 
torpedo steamer, whicli is partly snbmers^ and 
scarcely discernible in its movements, and which, lately^iji 
a trial off the French coast, went at nineteen knots 
hour, chased, and sunk an old vessel sent put before 
and the Whitehead torpedo, which Lord CeW^bb 
as the most awful of infernal maohines.. Tho 
an automatic * projectile, some six,, yards l0A|fi likajl 
cigar, whh pointed end^ and oonsiiitB .p| 
meets—tho head, contidning a poyerfot 
cotton; thecentndpart 11 bidance.^nMp^^ 
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any d«pil) of fvA.ter dhtfti to 3,0 feeii $ and an air-chumbet* viot7. Mr. Brab^by calculates that a ieet of ^ ! 
T?ith a comproaswi air-engine. It is said to be aWo to go InflexdjiUs^ covered vritb penetrabW amour, sn^ .a« 
at the rate of twenty knots fbr a thonsand yards, and they wear, would cost as large a som as that fee widdi 
moy be set so as to explode e^ber by contact or the country might obtain thirty steam-rams of 2,000 tons, 
^ any distance under a thoosaud yards. It could be Urcd without guns, at loo^baol. apiece; sixty gunboats of the 
above tiie water, and would sink to the depth it had Gamma type, two of which have lately been built by the 
been sOt for, and then go straight to the ship aimed at, no Elswick Factory, and have yielded good results, at 
xaattcr,bow fast the latter might be moving; and if by any 25,000!. each ; and a serviceable and sufficient force of 
chance^it missed its object)! it could go to the bottom and torpedo boats. Thus tlie balance would be very much on 
explode on half-cock and rise to the surface by its buoyancy; tho si^e of the latter plan, by which the navy would be 
ahd was calculated to roako e hole of 70 foot area; in fact, made more useful by an increase in tho number of guns 
as Lord Chaulbs gave out, “It could do everything but and vessels at conimand, and tho expenditure would yield 
“ speak.’’ This may perhaps bo thought rather an extra- moro valuable »-csults. This is a view which most people, 
svagant description of,tho torpedo in question ; but it would though they may rosorvo their judgment as to details, 
seem to be in its way a very clever one, judging from the will probably regard as primd facia sound and practical; 
experiments which took place the other day before tho and it is to bo hoped tliat it will receivo serious oon- 
PWNCB OF Wales. On the same ocrnsioii nn automatic sidopaciou. It cannot bo too strongly impressed on the 
steam-pinnace, with nobody on board, 0 rid conlrolled by Ad mi rally at the present moment that it is bound to keep 
electricity, was sent out, and dropped and exploded a .scries 
of countermines “with surprising lesultH.” What tho 
same speaker recommended was a nnmber of very fast 
Bcliooncr-rigged stcam-vc-ssels, lilto stoam-yaelita, doing not 
loss than 12 knots, and fitted with torpedoes; and also an 
organized system of training in connexion with our defen¬ 
sive coast torpedoes, so that seamen as well as engineers 
might know how to manage them. Any one cr.u form an 
idea from these accounts of tho stylo and porforrn- 
ftiices of the torpedoes which arc at present avail¬ 
able for nso in warfare; bnt there is another qnestion 
which I'Cquiros conaidoration, and that is, nob whether 
torpedoes edu efficiently perform the t'unelions attributed 
to them, but whether they can be satVly maimgcd. 

It has, it is reported, been asserted by ono experienced 
authority in regard to tbo WuiTEiirAT) torpedoes, that 
every ship of war carrying a supply of these irhs;dlos carries 
a terrible and novel source of danger to hei self, and that tbo 
unskilful UBO of one of them might easily bring on ilio ship 
using it tho destruction intended for the enemy. The electric 
torpedo worked quietly from a battery on sboro is no 
doubt a safer thing, unless thoco is singular carelossru'ss 
on the part of tbossc in charge of it; bub still tbero is, 
under almost any cu'cnmBtanoea, a Bcrions ri>,k; and, nWd oil'ovxirunou Mi\ ' He'bad once 

as Captain Ihshkb has remarked, the great secret ot the uclually drafted ccrlaiu auirndments which aimed at re- 
successful management of torpedoes will bo found to con- dressing »ti ,Irish griovanco uiidor cover of redressing an 
Bist iu paying the utmost attention to apparently trilling ],:„y|is|i „„ci and iio thinks that, but for Mr. Biucnui and, 
praroutioim, and in trusting no one. How iai- tho skill and tljoro would have been a fair olianee of 

disciplined exponeneo roiiuirod for sacb hazardous work jt; , assed. But tho uight on which the amend- 

hayo already Wn scenred it m dithcult to say; but on tins considered liapponod to be ono of thorns 

point will no doubt turn tho future of the torpedo sysk-m. „„ ,„al,i„g himself formidable aUko 

Moreover, while the efficiency of torpedoes in attack ap- Governinont aiul the Or)positiou by his rcsistanee to 

pears to be somewhat doubtlul, there is also a dimcnlty in the progi-ess oE the Mutiny Bill, uud Uie oonsofluenoe WM 
providing for the protection of ships against this insidious that tho measure which Mr. Burr had beeu lo anxioas to 
foe. Wire note round tho hulls would embarrass tho ships, u.so of never came on at all. Very probably it is novr 

while supplying only an impertect guai-d; and the shelved for the Session, so that Mr. Butt has the donbte 
steenrthening of their bottoms would inereuKO their of losing his amendments and being inslTUmentill in 

aWy excessive weight, so that the only resource would to lose his Bill. By a coincidenoe wbioi. 

be in the free use of olectrio light and a careful watch. ,pleasure to some of those weaiy 

A^arti, however, from tkia aspect of the Bubjcct—that as politicians for whom Mr. Bigoae almost itightly murders * 
to tho value of torpedoes—there is another naval question sleep, tliis blow to Irish interests has been inffio^d by the^ 
tp which Mr. Buasi^ey has just directed attention in, on very weapon which has heretofore been so powerful in 
the whole, a very sensible and practical letter to tho Irish hands. Had the discusvsiou on tho Mutiny Act closed 
Times. Ho holds that it is a mistake to keep up so at one o’clock on that eventful morning, Mr. Mundella’s 

largo A proportion of largo ships, to the exclusion of Hill for the abolition of tho qualitication of a Town 

vosselif'of moderate size and of more general usefulness; Councillor would have been considered, Mr. Burr would 
and that, as it is impossible to make tlio big ships in- have moved its exten-sion to Ireland, and, in bis own 
vulnerable, and as they are nearly as liable to destruction opinion, would probably Iiavo carried his motion. Tho 
as those of a smaller and less costly type, it ought to time spent on tho motion for reporting progress 
be a cardinal maxim to distribute the strength of the made this tmpo.j'riblc, and tbo adjoiirnmeut of Mr. 
navy into as largo a number of ships as may be, only Munoei.la’s Bill enabled its oppooenta to give motioe 

taking care not to make any ship too small for of a motion tor rojeebiug it. “ It is* now,” says 

being thoroughly efficient in its particular kind of work. Mr. Bcrr, “ within the inexorable rule of half-past 
At present a great deal of money is spent on huge, heavy “ twelve ; and it is very possible that, after watching 
ships, which are liable to be lost through torpedoes or liad “ through many a weary midnight, Mr, Mukdella may 
Engineering, and are by no means so generally useful as “ have the mortification of seeing his Bill for England lost 
amallor, cheaper, and more easily bandied vessels; and, os “ for the Session because ho wished to help us in establish- 
Mr. Brassbt remarks, the result of the exaggerated “ ing a popular principle for Ireland.” This is not ai way, 
dimensions of our ironclads it, not oply to absorb funds which as Mr. Butt very truly says, in which Home HuVers can 
m^ht be much more advantageously invested in other hope to conciliate tho support of their English friends. In 
trays, hut also to limit the number m ships and guus iu fact, the lino taken by Mr. Biooar and Mr, Parskll is 
the Bntish naivy, Mr. BarhaBt, the head of the Construe- rapidly bringing things to that pass that tho Home Ruleri 
^on of the Navy, has expressed the opinion will have no English friends left. It would be ungrateful 

nn^ emstiug eouditions, the ironclads require, as a in Mr. Bo'tr to bint a doubt whether, in such negotiations os 
'\jprQt^ti6ii si^nst.torpedoes, to he eaoli SttendMl and sup- have pasf^ between him and> English pohticiass, any other 
by <ol and Mr, BsAsater and Sir ooneiaerSion than that of the xnlierent justioe of the Irisli 

BpnPfiOH are caPe found even a momentary place. But, sacred as the 


up 10 me iiigiicst po.ssiDio point, not merely tno aoteusive, 
bnt the attacking, power of the country. 


MR. BUTT AM) TUB lUISII OBSTRUCTIVES. 

I T will bo some autlsfaotion to Ihoso suffering members 
(if tho llouso of CoTurnonH whom a cruel fortune has * 
kept moving in and out of the lobby during tho small 
hours lit the instance of Mr. Biogau and Mr. Parnell, to 
learn, from a correspoiidcuce betwcou these gentlemen aUd 
Mr. Bur r, that they aro n(jt alone iu their misery. Th<j 
endless series of motions that the debate or the House be 
adjourned with which the names of thcBo daunth^ss'- 
patriots are associated have been as wormwood to theTr 
nominal leader. It is Mr. Bu iT’smi.sCortanotoditfer from Mr. 
Bigoau and Mr. PaumuJi upon tho first principles of Homo 
Rnlo strategy. Wliat they think policy, ho thinks a wilful 
throwing iiwny of cluuu’es. All liis carefully constructed 
bclienie.s go lor nothing in tho presence of tlie rage and 
de.^p'iir whioli tlieir conduct excite s in tho minds of Englwli 
moriihers. Tlic.^t^ obslructivn Ijictiefl Iinvn bnnn indiT>c>AKlir 
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ill liteevEide taty bo, English members omnot 
it if they toe that to do so makes 
' ^lh«jM’«l';lstieiir iieatB. olmoat a ceTtainly. Indeed, to a 
Bm^S practical mind, sapport given under 
lAwit eandiliona would cease to be valuable. Ho does not 
%iep«ct to break up the Empire iu this Parliament; and if 
^Ili0 toon, who vote for him now wdU not have the chanco 
*wf looting for him after a goneral election, he would as soon 
that tlujy should vote against him. 

It is fair to Mr. Burr to say that lio repudiates the 
tootios adopted by Mr. Biooar and Mr. pAUNKLii on higher 
midi more general grounds than those. JIa objects to a 
ipelicy of mere obstruction, because it risks tlio Iikis of one 
ef most valnablo privileges which memboro of Parlia¬ 
ment possess. If the power which a minority enjoys 
tlodor the rules of the House of Commons of obstructing 
tlio progress of a measure by repented motions of adjourn- 
•toent wore invoked by every member at his [ilcnsnm, “ no 
” deliberative assembly could tolerate its exi.stuucc. Iti 
“ self-defence any such assembly would bo forced to 
“ abolish or curtail it.” Mr. Btirr then points ont that 
this powe-r is really enjoyed at the plca.^^ure of the majority, 
that it could bo abolislu^d or curtailed without nny vio'ent 
cUnngo in the rules of the House, and th-J, if a proposal to 
that eflect were made in flio pn Kent House, it would bo 
very likely to bo carried. If a privihigo so justly d(;ar to 
aninoritiea were forfeited by tlio actitm of IrisUmoii, tlioy 
would bo exposed to the taunt of being unlit to udrninistor 
'Ovon the forms of repreaciitativc government. Mr. JUfi r 
would like, however, Jto see his mutinous twins abandon 
'the position they have lately taken up, from a hotter 
.impulse than any which more prudence can supply. 
It is tho duty of Homo Rulor.s to maintain be- 
-fore tho civilized world tho dignity of tlio Irish 
nation and the Irish can.se, and that duty i.s closely 
•bound up with tho duty which tlicy owe to tlio assembly 
• of which they aro membersan ass embly to degrade j 
■“which ib to strike a blow at ruprc.suulitive institutions 
“ all over the world.” 

Whether Mr. Butt’.s rcmonstraucf's will havo any ofll'ct 
i.u Ireland must bo Icl't to the next gencntl election to doU r- 
Uiine. It must bo supposed that l\tr. iiitiu.Mt and jMr. PAUNiiitL 
liAVO not clioseu their course without sonm degree of care and 
dtililicrutioiiy and that, riglitly or wrongly, they havo satis- 
fSodthem8elve.stbat it i.s mic at wliicli their constituents aro 
not di.spo3ed to take oflence. But if it prov(;H to be generally 
unpopular in TroLind, tho opinion of tlm farniera of Mcatli 
aua Cavau will probably undergo an insensible chaugc., and 
when tho present members for Llioso counties olfor them- 
. aclves for ru-eloction, they will find tliut they have reckoned 
"tffitlioat their con-stiluents. As yet tho only cxpress'on of 
Irish feeling tho snbjoct is containodiu a placard calling 
'<m the Irishmen of Glasgow to attend a meeting for the 
{rur)X)ee of clipcring on tlio two new leaders who, “ while 
gallantly tightiug tho enemy iu the front,” havo boon 
“ attacked in the roar by Whig Homo Ralci\s and weak 
“ or ‘Very gtinlecl’ patriol.3 wlio.so admiration f<n' that super- 
“ atition oalled*tho tone of the Honso, and desire to make 
' “ tt * Parliamontary reputation,’ direct their action more 
** than a haughty spirit of detianco to England’s 
‘ usurped rule.” Before this meeting Mr. Pvhn'ki.i. and 
Mr. Bigoak appeared on Monilay, and rendered an 
‘..account of their stewardship which appears to have 
w^^^iveu abundant satisfaclion to theuiselvca and their 
.^oarers. Indeed, if 11 muo Rule is to be obtained 
tky either of tho alternative })olicies now iu tho field, Mr. 

and Mr, JJiogar’s reading of tho future appeal’s 
ttore likoly to succeed than Mr. Butt’s. Tho idea of “ con- 
•“ciliating” tlie English people into breaking up the 
tJnitcd Kingdom is certainly not so jdausiblo as tho idea 
<if wearying thorn into it. Mr. Butt ajipours to Ijopc that, 
when Irish members havo shown how pleasant they can 
make themselves, and when the Imperial Parliament has 
Itiiown, by passing sovcral of Mr. Bui't’s Bills, how ready 
it is to legislatG for Ireland according to Irish ideas, there 
bo no ditticulty in bringing about a separation whioh 
4ibaU send Irish members and Irish nioasures back to 
0ublttt- Mr. Btgoaii truBts rather to his conscious ability 
to makei hli^elf a nuisance. He is resolved to show the 
I^oite of of being ablo to legislate 

^ ^oll as for England, it is not e^en ^le to 

England, except cm condition of granting 
.^1e. Tboto joint leaders of the Irish raoo 
gesntoe haters. Thef are qtoto 
r meritutioas all over the 


world provided. they can strike a «t: 
of Commons. What if they do make itadter its tolea 4tol.i 
deprive minorities of the ri^ht of delaying the pcomM ^ 
a measure by repeated motions of adjoarnraentr It is an 
English institution, and if it becomes less free or less eM- 
cient, it is England that will suffer, Ireland, it is tme, 
will be silenced; but she can only gain by the addi^onal 
proof which this fact will supply that she will never get 
justice from an Englijjh Barli4Sn<>at. If Mr, Bitj&Aa and 
Mr. Paknkli. only persevere long enough, they may yot 
lx)UHt that they havo destroyed on© at K*a8t of the seouritiea 
for free debate of which they found the House of Commons 
in pOHSessioD. 


\ THE CIlUIiCH OE THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
AND THE POOR. 

O OUL 1 can see the iioLices of Honuons and the like addresses 
A 1 which frecpiently placard the walla of our towns and the doors 
of theatres nnd other public buihUnjjs, and observe tlie care with 
which all ideas of sacrodness and awe are excluded nnd made to 
give place to the vulgarest curiosily, without siieculatiug on what 
can have been the tr.iiu of events w^hieh has led up to such perpe¬ 
trations in tho cause of religion, p'or these exhibitions are a coui- 
p.irative novelty. I'ho vulgar liave always be.eu roiuiy to show 
their contempt for religion, or for oorraiu unpopular forms of it, 
by outrages upon rovovonco ; but they havo not always been drawn 
towards religion by siicli methods. Some change of feeling must 
have liken place to make tho famUinr tone congenial: and this 
change wo take to bo ft revolt against the idea of authority, an 
idea that was ouco not alwve the comprehension and sympathy 
even of the most ignorant. This duferonce to authority might 
show itself in a fashion to c.xciU'^ the Stjuse of humour or tho 
sneers of Keener iiud more cultivated iutelligtsiices; but it was 
ft real indnonco uml a bunelicial one. Our old ecclesiastical 
bit)giMpliics speak of the rellnh whioh an unlotUirod congiega- 
tioii had for lliu souml of J.4iim in a sermon. They did not 
mind their pastor beinir uiiintolliHible now and then in a 
foroigii longue, being perluina sullicicnlly used to finding him 
talk ijver Llieir lie.ids in tlieir own. When the learned Dr. 
Pocock gave Ids rustic ftudienco a plain sermon, they disparaged 
him fis a plain, honuit man, but “ no L.T.liaer.'' Addison, 
penuvrlving on the Hfinie predilection for iMarning, tells in his 
inimitable, way of rival prnachors iu a country town, ono of whom,, 
by tju^aiug the Patliev.s in tho original, omptiod the church of tho 
oilier, uulil he, iinding lua cougr(‘galion iiioulJoriiig away every 
Sunday, resolved to give the parish a little J/itiii in his turn, and 
digc.sted into his sermons the whole book of Qnoi GemiSf adding 
such explic.ilions as he tlioiiglit would bo for tho benetit of his 
people. This expedient in a very littlo timo thickened Lis 
uudienco ami rclilJed hia church. Ni> doubt theso duped country 
folks cut ft ridiculous iigur.); yet is there not a light in which 
their love of learning for ila own sake, apart from ihoir im¬ 
mediate edilicfttion, has its creditable side ? With them surely 
such idea:. a.s lho.se of authority, ftnOji^uity, theology, orthodoxy, 
mystery, church order, niiiiisfors set apart, existed in tlieir minds 
ill some faint .shadow ftud dim outline. The mere recognition of 
the value of hiarniiig iu things diviuo, of tho existence of truths 
and IV hi.story which il needed a special training to enter into and 
timo to niHater, put them intellectually iu a higher position tbim 
that where religion is viewed as equally without] a post histoiy 
and proseiil mystery j which is evkloiitly tlio mental state o^ the 
contrivers of the announcements of which we have spoken, and of 
the peoplo who nre attracted by them. / 

Tgnorance which aclinowledges tli© need of a toacher may.be 
favourably c.omjiarud with ignorance which docs net perceive Ih^ 
it has Hiiything to learn, and which chooses its guides by tho 
rule of equality in standing and literary acquirement, recoguizioff 
KupuriorilY only iu a more varied audsensational experienfi^luevl£ 
<loiug. When A. rests his claiui to bo listened to on his baviaff 
bccu till lately a navvy, and B. nsks r hearing in the capacity « 
retired pugilist ; when 0. puts forth bis title to orders as the 
reformed drunkai'd, and D. as tho converted pickpocket, they x«ly 
upon a dcgnidfttiou of tlio rriigious instinct which we tMnk is a 
peculiar featum of this age, aud which certainly was fbreijm to 
the |)opular religious feeling of the last century, as we gattof it 
from contemprary literature ; and we ask how it has come to p^'j 
that, with all our boasted education, the fnnltitudes of our toshtol 
and cities havo sunk below the perceptions of their igndrant mvtof 
fathers on a point bo material P In attempting an answer to tilto 
question we cannot but think that, in the interval between ^ 
examples we have quoted of a rustic revefenOe for lektoihgtoxd 
authority aud the period which feels the attraefioh of tth** 
autborized and coarsely familiar, there have been eottses On 
face of things which may serve to account for th» oban^ 
por and ignorant of those times did not recriye ^t 
firoiu their superiors, whether lay or derioal^ whlicli R 
pathetic benevolence would hate wosl £}! thtoi t theiv; 
lor what was above tbpm, whether in attoioh or 
sumed upon, their snbimtalott toKed o«i to w iMat vi towto 
WhatweniowmiiM wto toen fetwiM to an W 
toristic. which needed no - 

T^itouion of the poto to Ito <Sitoto! wwtotottwd to to» :< 




r^tSoa of contented sulMelrvieni^, tor which there ^aa a mtd 
pyo qm th patraniige^ and otner {avonra. No siieceptlhilmee 
were fUepectedor^roridedagainst; wad eetteiidyeaJdyintbo century 
that cry agiunst V enilLaeiaeDi*' which later on wf» eet up against 
.the yooT'^Hiiid which caueed the old won^en in the aisle who 
mtled the leatreB their BiUee in seai'ch of the text to be called 
heldameB--waa brat roused by another class altogether, the com¬ 
fortable and well-to-do. Dissent never begins with the poor; 
neither do revivals of any sort. They wore not suppoged to have 
. ideas ^eir own. The poor, says the Spectatoi’, which are the 
bulk ol ^e nation, work only that they may live; and if with 
two days’ labour they can got a wretched subsistence, they will 
hardly be brought to work the other four. No religious" party 
was snpposwl to be anxious to win such adherents. Agttiu, the 
Sp^tfitor quotes with approval a sleek and what is termed a hand¬ 
some paragraph’’from a sermouof Dr. Snape ou St. Ilride’s Charity 
^l^bools, which shows a complacent security that wus little bjujc- 
tioued by the event in tho moral effects of a certain sort of 
te^hi^ upon the indigent. “The wise Providence,"’ 
this divine, “ has ampiy^ compensated the disadvantages of the 
poor and iudigent wanting many of the conveuioDces of this 
life by a more abundant provision for their happiness in tho 
next. Had they been higher born or more richly emlowod they 
would bare ^vanted this manner of odiic^ition. . . Thelemiing 
which vsigimi is generally more edifying to them than Lh;it which 
is told to others; thus do they becoiue more exalted in goodness 
by ^ing depressed in fortune, and their poverty is in rciility their 
preferment,’’ A courae of such sermouH llhis would go far 
towards accounting for the rise of disseut. But it wus only paving 
the way. 

Addisons tone is less unpleasant, hut equally palroni/.ing, and 
equally coutivlent in the teachable hpirit induced by and 

bumble circumstances. Ilis notions of the religion oi’ liio rustic 
are entirely remote from independent thought or fiom any 
possibility of the poor t.iuing a line of llieir own. I’ho 
churchyard has almost as luuuauizing an elUcaey hm the chuveh 
itself in his picture of th<j country Sunday. ‘‘ U is eerL.iiu/' 
ho BJiys, “that the coimlry pct>plo would soon degLUieraio into a 
kind of S£iv?.gus or Iwirbarians were there not lau li frequent 
returns of a slated lime in which tlie w'holo villaiio iuim-i io^olIh;!- 
with their best faces, and iu their clennlicM habit.^ to converse 
with one another on iiidiireivut subjects, hoar their duties explained 
to them, and join together in adoration of the Snprenio i^'ing. ’ 
Not only does Sunday refrosh in tReir minds llic notion of ivil^iion, 
but it puts the sexes upon appeariug in their most aj;reeable Ibrni. 
“ A country fellow disting iiisthes biulsel fay much iu the church¬ 
yard as a citizen docs upon tho Chang-e.” Sir llogcr could beep 
his Gvo upon a congrogaliun of this clns*?. lie could call John 
Matthews to order, who was l.icking his heels for his diver¬ 
sion, and send his ber\ant to wake any ono who was nod¬ 
ding; but not for thorn did he compilo that body of di\iiiity 
composed of all the good sermons in tho J'higlisb language, 
which is recorded as his inaugural gift to his chiiplaiii, iu order 
that, Instead of wasting his spirits in ovigirj.il composiliou, lie might 
devote all his pains to rloeutiun and a good delivery. Tho taste 
for learning, which Addison ekewhere touches on w'ith such happy 
humour, he seems to have relied upon as maldng tlio elaborato 
periods of defunct diviuca nut the le&s acceptable t(>r beini’’ un¬ 
intelligible, The ditlerence betwvon tho scventeenih and the 
eighteenth ceutmiea on this point seems to have hticn that tho 
“Latiner” of the earlier age gave tho people a Slin£}l^ ol' tliclr value 
by holding them worthy of a display of bis own best learning, 
thus quickening their attention and keeping it on the htrotch; 
while the mistuke of Addi.sou s day was in senanitiug and dis¬ 
tinguishing between high and low, so that the duty of the po<jr 
was to go to church and b'.have themselves there, leaving it to 
tboir betters to understand. Once let a congn^gatiou of rustics 


done; but slower still in repairing and restoring when the mis¬ 
chief titqe to work. 

It is oOtable in our earlier essayists that, keeping pace with their 
growi^ lumeutations over the sproad aud increase of schism, 
la their horror of enthusiasm. As all dissent was enthusiasm, the 
more dissent ^are was the more it behoved the Church to keep on 
her guard against enthusiasm. “There is not a moro melancholy 
Q^eot than a inau who has his head turned by roli^ous entiuisiasm.” 
** Devotion when it does not lie under tho checkofi'easou is very apt 
tqdefrenerate into onthusiasui.'’ “ The two groat errors into which a 
mist^n dovotlua may betray us are ciuhusiesm and sujrojrsti- 
tioa^ i and bo on. This being the case, and any approach to the 
dreaded Btimulos boin^ abo\*B all things to bo avoided, aud yet 
aome romedy being caB^ for, a general agreement was arrived at, 
to the e^ct that a^ corrected style of reading the service, and 
e^n, gracefoi if pc^ible, but action of some sort in tho pulpit, 
tiindshed tbe true panacea. “ If only our clergyms^n would bo 
CBXefui to recommend truth and virtue by the gracea df elocution, 
it IB pot poBsible that nonsense should have so many hoaxers as you 
fhnd it hlTB. i» diasenUttg congregatioiiB,” one. «I do ubt 
doubh^ writes Another io Ihe TctMBV; bu t if our preachere wo^ld 


doubV^ writes Another in Ihe Tat*et\ but if our preacherf wonld 
to B]^y and oiv lead^ to rsadi witl^ six nmhtW tihie wo 
i^ttld not have A dUf^toir ^ih A of A dhM in Great 
ThAi^ to m ^eot of swh ooeOiOplM^ sqjiim 


senptions—“ Bawlingout my helpved, anl the w<(rduM«iee, 
ration, sanotifioatioii^ the day t or xAtbertho nifyht,' 
judgment will come while we least ibltik of it.” ItdoesnAotmfce 
the modem reader that ihese words are out of place iii « Asnnsoi 
or unsuited for a rousing delivery. Howefyer, they am plaasil.'lA 
strong (^ntrast with nroaching as it should be. The power ot^ 
inipretssiyo roadiug of the servioo is dwell upon with an emphttis 
of conviction which scarcely dads a response in modern tsstUhto 
say nothing of experience. “ Until Siinilay was sovennight,” wo 
road in the “ I never discovered to so great a dog^ the 

oxeollenev of the Common Prayer, When, being in St Jatneife 
Gsirlick fim Church, I bwird the service rood so diatinctly, so ^ 
empbalically, so fervtjjitly, that it was next tp an impossibil^do 
bo‘uimttontive. My oytis and my thoughts could notwanteos 
usual, but were con lined to my prayers. . . The CoufesaiAn 
w'as nnul wi(h Hurlt a rotjguud Immilily^ Uie Absolution withsttoh 
a comlbvtalJo aulliovity, tho Thanksgiviug witii such a reli^dua 
joy, as ujiide mo fc(d tiiose alihctions of tho mind in a toaimiir I 
never did bofi>re.” And tho writer goes on to propose thnA 
“ tho gilted roader shall, ou the next as^iGmUy of cleigy 
at Sion (Jonof:^, read pruyei-s biifovo them; that these who Wroi 
afraid of opuniug iludr iuouI'ih, thoso who loll, and read with 
a riihi«h rir|jli;i<5ut air, iJif>so Pindaric readers that are oontlued 
to no set measure, and thuso who rcikl with an mditTerence as 
if they did not understand tho kuguage, may all be informed of 
tho art of reading movingly, fervently, how to place the emphosia. 
and give the piuper accent of each word, and how to vary the 
voice according lo tho naturo of the senteuco.” Wo own to no. 
di'^airt: to bee Lhi.'. uJtr.i-.studied roadingin the Rscomlantagain, What¬ 
ever it. might have done iu pi’evoulingtbe birth of schism^ wo 
can hardly suppubo it to bo a puleuL in&truuiont of reunion in our 
own dttv. 

Tlio wliolo tone of tho period we find very well in CfOfi 

of the TdfUu-'s gravest sativeH (^NoveiulK'r 30, 1710), whioh briugs. 
bel'urti ilio readi-r the t.-huveh of Euglam in visible prosentmeut, 
invested wiili all disluigiusbing and valued chanusteristks, 

iia she liutija .uii a ‘Show .a that lime Cfinied up and down Germany,, 
which ivpi'Lseats all tlio iviigious of Great lliitoin in waxwoxk*’^ 

Tlio mi Idle lignv(‘ w.is funned hUo a matron droned 30 the habit 
of ;in clderiY e omaii of quality in Queen JClizabelh’s days. The 
im'st ri'iiijuk.ibu' of l;cr dress wort) the bcavor wiiJh 

IJie steeple eroun; the scui), that \\M dai'licr than sable, 
and the lawn apion whilor than ermine. Ifer gown wasoftliO 
lielieiit bfielv •.el\ei, and up'O) lur heart she wore aovoml laxgo. 
diamonds ol .in ineviiniable ^,l’no disposed in tho form of across.. 
f^Jii) boro an inexpivs-sibic eheerluliifs,'! and dignity in her aspect, 
aud, tliough f’.ho btfined in year,'’, appeart'il W'illi so much spirit 
i.jid vivacity •an gave her at the s ime time nil air of old ago and 
iiniuortulily.’' ^\ lieu iho poet would clo'-cribo tho Church, she 10 
imn-JO’.ud and nne/unnjed; tin . okierly iiumovtaiity, this look of 
being in ye.u.'*, is more to tlio lilting of Uiofio eulogists, and 
tho Klizsibe: hail co.stume uiueh more iu tho spirit of the portMOt 
than a g-nrb losing its origin in auliquity. Aud cortninly thio 
elderly woman of quality stands not as tho OhiiR'h for high'and 
low, not ns the (Miurch for nil rhiswes and tempers, but K)r tho 
docile, the comfnrlable, the ivti^ji’cLablo and thnving, the wsU-to<* 
do; while her wntcliwuRl “ .Modemtiun puts her in complete 
.sympathy with tJm temper which indeed likes eiUhiisiaAmnoWMiA^ 
but cau iutei'.iU; It. tiny where e.vcepL in religion. Our space cowev 
to iiu uud before our subject; tho wuv with so-called suthusifHiai 
wiia a long one, and was carried on with gathering bittenicsfl. 


A rnONETIC FIELD-DAY. 

O UK riionelic friends have been bolding what it is now fiwhion- 
able to call a Oonlerenee. In miding the report of the meetioff 
of the woiild-bu ivlovinera of ppclling,onti is consUnUy mnindsd^ 
that Lay iu which Macauhiy describes tho gatheriog'of the foxcesAf 
Lars PoRenua. A proud man was Mr. K. Jones, B. A. (of Tiiverp<3o|L 
upon tho trv'Sting day. Mr. Tito I’agliardiui was ranged beoeAtffl 
his eye, and Mr. Baxter Jaingloy and many a proud ally; Among^ 
the conveners were “Mr, J. M. Ji. Aleilriejohu, FroRmof Af 
iiistery and Art of Education, Univwsity til. Andrews, o& tike 
ground that there i.s a ptirnd f<uie case for inquiry,” Al$o, JiMt 
phmsCf Mr. Edwin Chadwick, who knows about ondof, and jyhe. 
Condy, M.A., appear among tiie philologists. Exoter added, m 
tho person of Mr. (’iapp, a representative of her School Boards AAd 
indeed them no doubt that School Boards are siucerelyintteroeted 
in unyihing tiiat can facilitate education. 

AVbother the phonetic rulorm of fl|)cUing is the best way of 
making matters easier remains to bo seen. Mr. Max MUlleir had 
asked, in nu lu’ticlo republished in an unknown tonguA “ by te- 
benovulouce uf ^Ir. Johu OoLtman of Newc((8tle-gn-TyQe^”wb«itilH? 
there was no stalcsuina in Engltoid Bultiriently proof 
ridicule to call the a ttuntion of Parlialnont to what» a 
national misfortune.” Mr. Lowe has written to eay that 
that man, that statesman. He baa been informed that “ there td^ 
thirty^niuG sotuids in the Bugllsb language. There are tWeh^ 
four letters. I think that each letter ^ould represent oho 
that fifteen new letters should be added, eo that there should be a 
letter for ever}' soand, and that, every one tiliould write an 
he speaks/ At present Mr. that boys 

the aucth standard ’ are la read rdoud tolewtitlyy. 

im idea of the pionofloiAtton of the 





The SjEitYsird^y Keview, 




liApi ^ more f^nj aet of ftigumente t^aa never put together, Mr. Mftcwihur, and rend A.cirian'’P Really at the'^re no^eav 
Roir eiuan|de^ a hoy from the eisth etandard very liaely expreaaea of aucU reforms one turns—still to quote Mr. Maoarthurr- ’ ' 

himldf tittelhRy thw;—‘^Ere's o sttttuBumn as isnT alb^ A« cold a* the 8i»ray of the roc-beeUag surf. 

when that lad comes to read Mr p , ^ Macarthur would spell the name of a fhmona 

he bliindors over it. And . » u j ^ go ^^thor way about, and dignify 

r,''£ "< 

W^^klte Ao wort^ kd mmnwhik i» “ to write m ho pro- Oiie'would imodne that the absurd caprice and whirndcaUty of 

V" ‘ “ all theee eysteme ki echomoe would etriL even their authora, and 

utTi^ t. .„V; ■ 1 i »* » Ooiiferenco woald break up in laughter. What eort Of ear 

k not ao revolutionary aa to pmposo to iutr.xU.c.j‘‘zey» into has the man who wants to spell •'giwds’-How can 
Uteiwy Ijinguage. Meanwhile Jlr. Isaac Ihtnian was immensely i p. _ A, M«.Irthur. and the rest 


Wtrr’ -''f' ““'f "'«'y a„y one hope to know how Mr Fiy, Mr. Maoirthnr, and the rest 

^ Ti ' T? .r ^ “?r 1 ^ ^ pronounce iheu they are at home P Oily people who live with them 

f r ; -1 M-’ 1 M “ would be able to umleistand their lctters\n^ Uieir printed works, 

f^ 'f r **''™ Tho refermore are only united in disUke of cstaUi.bod custom and 

I i!"-"^ ’‘™“‘ .'r™‘ usage. As soon .is nnv serious attempt was made to please them, 

It u M ropresoutmg 269 sounds ; and ^,,01" would split oil into a hundred saaions, like other schismatics! 

^- Ii®^ ■^'’l “Iro'r;”? I-O" Tim vestment would he lent into as nnmy iVsgments as the 

ph^uoally-imnded people agree among themselves, a Itdtor was Covenant, and Mr. 1 -itmau would bi fmmd maintaining 

rpad from the Bishop ot h.aeter. Iho Ihsbop did not, of course go ^ t, friend, composed tht 

so &r as a ita esmsu who js pvo.,f against ridicule; “ he said . , oCspolling. A little baud would go with Mr. Mac- 

WMeasenlial to have no now letters und only a low cri ica nmriis. Vildorness near (Jlasgow. Only too many acotcli 

We are not widain that tho lbs .mi has got rid of a lingering „ eongn-gation in thn neigliLurhood bf Aber- 

foudnen lor tho look ot .accentuatod jiee.t. dcon, to holp .Mr. Ale.xamler IJain to maintain tlio position of tho 

Mr, liOwe W'ii8 not }ui'fi(>nt at tin* moctincr, or he luif^ht late I)r. (.^lixrko of Miu-cclial that “ lif is ft dnJni.” “ Shiirli, 


a di^erent calcuhition. Then Mv. ritmuu went on to inlU ahont 
^‘thfl 102 letters nnd comhications, repn-Hontiiij,^ 269 sounds”; uml 
thla they call fadlitJitiupf oducfttion. By way of showing Jiow 
phODetioklly'iiLiinded people ngreo tiTnong thcmsolves, u letter woa 
read from the Bishop of Kxnter. The Bi.'ihop did not, of course, 1:0 
eo far as a stftteainau who is proof .ngaiiist ridicuh*; “ ho said it 
-wasesBentiallo have no now lottor.H, und only a few critical murks.” 
We aro wot certain tlnvt tho Bisliop hius got rid of a lingering 
fuuduesB for the look of Jiccentnutod (-freok. 

Mr, liOwe W'lis not pii'm-nt at thi‘ mooting, or he inif^ht 


have refuted Mr. .Storr. Th.it gcntioniau hoped tho Oou- feC.d T, nnin is but u hlnVIo, and lif a drdni.” How could tho convi- 
iorewce would give no oiiconrugonn’nl to tho siiggehLitm vinl view of cxiistoiitv bo better stated iu Scotch ? Only in tho 
that any chiingfis tjf aceeptod prununeiiition-' were involved bordor countit?H tho phonetic speller would have to write that “ Life 
in tho reforui advocalf l.” ^ow .Mr. J.owp, unless we is » drawiu,” for that is how they pronounce it in the rooblea dia- 
miaunderstaiid him, would lei prommcialion be a free tipht, every trict. While these secessions took place, scholai's who have, rather 
lufin writing n.s he pronounces. 'J'h»ifl,l’or e.\ninjile, a dandy would jiaslily wo tliink, lent their names to this inoveinciit, would roturn 
write that “Misfaw liowo is a statesman iiiseusible to widicnli'.” to quiet collogluto cloisters, and add to tho knowledge and wisdom 
But Mr. Storr docj.uot at all seo the good of this kind of change, of the world. 


Tn fact, tho froo-tight Blagq^f 8j>elling is over, and tho forms which 
Iwat adapted thomselves to their ciniromntut have survived. 


Phonetic spoiling is nicrely ono of tho many fantastic fthapes of 
modern individualism. U is like fipirit-rapping, like conscientioua 


'Uortainly these forms often do not seem the litle.-it; v\o grant that; ubjoction.s to vaecinalion, like tlu! morbid desire to marry one’s 
hut wo hold that to provoko an insurrection among bojs “of tlie ileccaricd wile’s sinter, like Miss (’obbo’s patent religion. To most 


-eilcthslAndard,” to stir np ft wordy w-ftr, ainl to fall back on the of those crazes one or tw'o distiugniahed men have fpvon a kind of 
diplomacy of a Uoyal tloiumission, is not a .M;ii*.nlilic way of ^ipport. Is it neoe.ssfirv to say that tlie phonetic people havo 
-dealing with language. But if Mr. Whitney and Mr. Ma.v “drawn” Mr. Olad^lono? They (pioto this text from the ex- 
Mullor agreo— (rw^fimrav yufi omts t\6uTTni to nintf —that .spelling Premier:—“ Tin* diHieiillics of spelliiig aro enough to drive tho 
ia a matter of legislation, why, the sooner Mr. Powo moves ii few leavnei* nmd.” Surely tlml i.s stated rather too strongly, unless all 
roBolutiona ou tho busines.s tho better. He may divulo tlu' Libm'al | i*ducatiMl people are either niiul, or piftod with a power of mental 
party a little more; but that has ceased to be a '.ery impoilant ! iv.d.staiicu to muddeniiig inlluiiiicc.s which we had thought un- 


cunBidoratiou. 

Wo do not oh^orve in the printed ri'port of this Confeivnce that 
the chnirinau. Professor Ssiv'e, said xery much, or committed 
hiniBtdf to the accents of Hr. Temph*, the new IcLter.s of Mr. l..oxve, 
•or Iho combiii.'itKills of Mr. Pitman, whoso aljilnibet n*eiiis 
admir^ibly calcnhated to e.vpres.'* the luviugH of tho inspired spc.iKcra 
jit a SbakerB* meeting. Mr. Sayce 8 opinion must necao.warily be 


usual. 

1 ri'port of this Oonfeivnce that ' rehu-niCTH have ono argument on their aide to which avo 

laid xery much or committed would willingly aci-ord the. most respectful attention. Theycom- 
[e, lli(^ncwleLter.sof Mr. Lowe, plaiu-cspecially the uolitieiaus among them complain—of the 
Jtman whoso ahiluibet .■•’eeiiis 'Idh'-'ully ot teiicliinir children to ri'ad. Tlii^ is not a matter over 
ruviugs of tho inspired suc.iKcra we are inclined to mako merry, Ihougli it may bo llionghi 

8 opinion must ma’fto.warily be pi^i'hapB that tho difllcnlly is somewhat exaggerated. But some 


At ft SbftkerB meeting. Mr. bavce8 opinion must necaasarily be owujc 

received with tho de'erenco due to his learning, when he Iftllta about ot the roformevs seem to have a I'emody which la at least less 
•philology. Ho declared that Lnglisli spelling “cultivated an objectionablo t iaii the arbitrary revolution of wrilton and printed 
inphilological habit of rain.l. The philoJogiet wanted to trace J^-nglwh. Mr. Curwen said atthe pinforenco-^and wo have heai-d 
the chaugcB in sound from gcuemtion to generation. Siiclling the statoment bef^ore that, i( children were taught phonetically in 
like oura concealed thorn.” Now, of two evila, we rrefor that the lower “ standards, they “couldafterwards bo taught the 
philologists should hi IhroAvn out now and then with tho sound trary (that la the usual) .Hjicl ing. aims, children, e.r AW, 
of ea in tea in Queen Aiino’s tiiiio, ratlicr than that we should would learn easily and quickly, first oti a system, next in tho 
undergo an iiTuption of pedmUrv, and of alpluibcls named “ Jones- 'vontod wav, and no ridiculous anarchy would by brought inlo our 
Burns? “digraphic,’ “Pitimui,’ and “mixed,” at tho prer^ent books and letters. But even that docB not saltsfy tho reformers 
moment. Mr. Max Muller says that “ language is not mudo only programme of the Conference. “ Hifliculties and 

for BcholftTS and etymologists”; and avo may a<hl that all tho diJ- objections would disappear it the new spelling could bo taught 
order of arbitrary buelling cannot bo iniroduc.e.l to please philolo- to cbildn‘11 for reading mid writing; it children could pas.? 
gists. At ouo time b'reneli ladies and genth'iiicn flounded AAorda cai^ily from ro;idui;j the new to rimlmg the old spelling, and 
in a very atlected wnv, Avhich one may see imitated in old f spollmg ciMild he easily read by adults. Oliildreu 

comedies and satires. 'Hoes Mr. Sayce‘think that the courtly I ho required to wrilo in the old spelling, 


for scholars and etymologists”; and avo may mhl that all the dis¬ 
order of arbitrary spelling cannot bo inlroduc.eil to please philolo¬ 
gists. At ouo time b'reneli ladies and genth'inen floundcil AAorda 
iA a very atrected way, Avhich one may see imitated in old 
comedies and satires. J>oe» Mr. Sayce think that the courtly 


scholars of tho period should have written as thev pronounced > j alulU AAOuld not be expected to write in tho new 
Or is it necessary that, bccau.so the editor of the Tdhmnove] spelling.” How o.vcessivoly condescending on the part of the cMl- 
Trumpet may sound «’ 7 * like /, tliorefore he should print in Ida | ! They would not turn Mr. Lowe out of office, if he wore in, 

loftdere “fat is tho matter wid her Mache^tya meeuisters ” ? ; because he had not nuisteriid the hftoen new lett^^^ They would 
■Whoro.m fact, does Mr. Sayce draw tho liner* All varieties of . not try the brain of Mr. Gladstono, Aviich has already^ it seems, 
fibtind in words are iutoreaiing to the philologist; but what a I HuHered such a strain Iroin the old .spelling, by making him|akeup 
hideous cliRos blnglish literature would be by this tiuio if spelling \ spellers avouIu bo a kind of Jotuns, an expiring 

had not hidden the difl’ereucea! In fact, just us speech is gmiitfd * ahen race, retired to lonely corners of the lulls, to read Worda- 

.1 . __111_A-.... ;„r!. . wortVi in tliA nin Hnolliniv. Whom i.s tliA Piifl nf’ ftiia mniioAnoa 


fibtind m words are iutoreaiing to the philologist; but what a I Hullered such a strain from the (dd .spelling, b^ 
hideous cliftos blnglish literature would be by this time if spelling j spellers avouIu bo a kind of Jotuns, an expiring 

had nbt hidden the difl’ereucea! In fact, just us speech ia gmiitfd * race, retired 1 0 lonely corners^ of the luUs, to read Worda- 
Dt to conceal our thoughts, spelling is useful to cover the infinite . worth in the old spelnog. Where 13 the end ot tliis nonsense to 
and infinitesimal varieties of sound which in spoken language may | bof or are we all to lisp Jilto babies of two years old, to write in 
he given to each word. Philologists mav, as a rule, loam whut I wordaof one syllable, and adopt, not merely the spoiling, hut the 
thev want from rlivmes, iiwt as we know fiom Uliu vorso wliat! uraminoi- o youii" cosleriuongere and ploughboye? These niea- 


they want from rhymes, just as we know from Latin \ 
the quantity of each loot was. 

Great Anna, whom three renhna obey, 

Duth soniuliiucH cuiinsel take, and aometimes tea, 


suriis would save ploughboys and costermongersa world of treuble; 
hut wu tliink that, when all was done, philologists wCuld still 1^ 
far from happy. 


in the kind of hint that rhyme gives in nhundanco, and let that 

fittffice for phUologists. Wo will venture on an argumenfum ad rtfAKPF^; thi? ivmA^ ptvtt UFRVrnr 

with the Professor of Comparative Philology. How does CHANGES IN IHE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

is Uim Mr. MacartUur’s scheme P Mr. Macarthur, as a teacher rpIITCBKnre certain tracts of country in India vrhich possess 
;; new Glasgow, hw a ]^culiar nght to be heard about the pronun- Jl the almost miraculous faculty of supplying the Uw Courts 
ofEnulUh. The (ilwky pronuncmtion fc. loet nd^loue, „ith en unfutini; crop of sniu. A vaat Sluviil plain la watered 
^ JglUt. It phonetically. And ho writes a poem ot Lord Byrons ^ though of I'oaaonable dimensions for six months 

iw., « . a* i- jt bwomoa, when swoUen by the melting snows oif 

^ ^ ^ *i.KA ^ Himalayas and by the periodical Wine, perfectly iro- 

V '■ Syce like, it f What trould M.Oppert think of the process of eroidon, d^vfon, «nd «cowtfoii goal bn «t a rate 

'he pwfeg the ahemative generoOsl/given by | and on a scale Of vfhieh OOnheit sdinllest 









bqroq. In tne of n montn^ n vrm, or a i 9 W oo^b, between 
Jane and a mHe or two of eooe native gentieman’e 

estate it ea£bii^» aHipa awaj» and is thought to have joined 
Ueelf to the mtrimony Of eozne other mSgnate two or three 
M^es down the river. Wh^ the tabs suheide, iVe &c6 of 
nature Is revolationbed. The miun channel of tlie stream^ which 
ill the precedir^ year was known to flow to the oast dose under 
the viUa^ of KaJa Haut» b now discovered to be rUDning past 
the mart of Kawabgunjej two thousand yards away to the west. 
What in 1870 wm a navigable channel^ crowded with boats of all 
ahiipes and sizes, is in 1871 a solid island; and what were blends 
accurately delineated in the last map of the Survey are now winding 
channels or deep pools. Sometimes the change has been so 
violent and abrupt thht a bewildered owner, at the cost of an 
expensive suit, can follow and identify his village and lands, which, 
an unmistakable channel has divided from th% parent estate. 
Sometimes the process of accretion has been so imperceptible timt 
no amount of local examination or hard swearing will enable a 
riparian proprietor to reclaim his own. But what is certain is that 
each transformation furnishes litigious landlords with a dozen 
fresh causes of action. And so, when two or throe affrays have 
half filled the gaols, when the machinery of the civil courts has 
sdibsequently been put in motion, and when an appeal to tlio 
Privy Council has resulted in an admirable settlemout of the 
question, with scieutiiic demarcation of boundaries, another 
rainy season of unprecedented duration introduces new 
elements of confusion, and again roduce.s order to primeval 
chaos. Villages are once more obliterated; Linds vanish; land¬ 
marks are swept away, the decree gained at avast expense bv 
Maharani Sumomayi m-ms llani Chandra Bahadur is not wortb 
ten rupees; and the whole drama of aggression, retaliation, tutored 
witnesses, documents made to order, eloquent speeches and exhaus- | 
tive judgments, commences afresh. A discussion on certain Indian 
.subjects has a strong likeness to a recurring cause of acti<m arising 
out of diluvion on this gigantic scale. Sonifithiug lias to be done 
in order to remedy a patent inconvenience and injustice, or to 
treat unforeseen claims with equity. The best heads and the most 
brilliant pens aw set to work, and a bijj Blue-book is published, in 
which a despatch from the Secretary of State wiiub up the p/o- 
trai'.ted controversy, and lays down rules which ought to require 
no tinkering for at least ten years. Very soon, however, it seems 
that some contingency has not been anticipated. A deputation 
I hen endeavours to do for the last code of riiica what a deluge of 
rain has done for the last deefsion of the Privy Council. About 
tliis time last year we endeavoured to show that, after a vast deal 
•of correspondence, it had been advisedly determined to reduce tho 
age at which candidates might be admitted to compete for the 
Civil {Service of India. Though a wide diversity of opinion then 
prevailed amongst high ofiiciaTs, tho Secretary of State decided on 
reducing the limit of age to nineteen from twenty-one. It might 
Kave be<jn thought that, after an exhaustive controversy, llio 
scheme should be given a fair trial. But in theso cases there is 
always some apprehension which is b)rn a little after its proper 
time, or some ciuss which the new cunditious place at au upparimt 
disaavanUige. 

Wo have lately read a clever pamphlet by a Oompelition-Wnllab, 
who does not sign his name, addressed to a Professor, apparently of 
nouie Scotch University, in which the writer contends that Scotch¬ 
men and Irishmen will, by the now rules, Iw nrevonted from finish¬ 
ing their secondary education at their own universities. Though 
the writer sets forth his grievances with considerable ingenuity, his 
arguments are wholly one-sided; and, iudoed, his case is made out 
entirely to his own satisfaction by quoting only the emi¬ 
nent bfticials who were for maintaining or extending the 
limit of age, and by omitting altogether those of at least 
equal ability, in reliance on whom Lord Salisbury liad reduced 
it It is sufficient for us to say, on this part of the question, 
that the new system deserves to have, and must have^ a fair trial; 
and that the reasons for its adoption may be found m tho Blue- 
book published last Session, set out in a correspondence which 
can bo rend without ennui, and even with pleasure. But the 
field is so wide, its importance so paramount, its new features ore 
so peculiar, and its results so intimately connected with tho good 
government of our Indian Empire, that we may fairly devote 
some spac«ito the examination of other points connected with the 
discussion, and aflecting tho present state of tho Indian Civil 
Service. 

It does not seem to have occurred to the members of the late depu¬ 
tation or to the writer of the pamphlet that, while they are disputing 
ever the question of a year or two more or less spent in study in 
England, or about Bie merits of Major Balgetty’s favourite college, 
as weigm against Oxford and Cambridge, new changes are 
threatened in India which in some degree affect the status, 
career^ and expectations of the race of competitioneirB. The 
question of the advancement of natives to higher and more re- 
irafible positions has engaged the attention of every Viceroy or 
Qovernor-Qenexateince the days of Lord William Bentinck; ‘and 
at a recent ooBvocation of the Univeraity of Oalmittai Lord Lytton, 
spettM^ff Ohanc^lor, took the (^poitunity ^ maldag a public 
oatiouiioenieat that pledgee given to the native community re- 
ffuUng their emPloy^t In posts ef hononr and nreEt had been 
openly gifm^m hid hot been xedamned. Bbw th^ ivme to be 
adeemed* ^ honrmumtly them r^eihpt^ Mpu equally 
dser a»4 wfinitoiMgea haldeat to the<^ 

' tSm mft; *!& 
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defenders and eager idlieain case any vital blow is iiiine$a.ilhh 
privileges and dues of Anglo-Indians. We cannot, howeveri but ^ 
eegard the speech of Lord Lytton os unfortunate. The vlc^, ^ 
as Ohanoellor of the University, has not usually spoken ht these 
meetings at all, but has delegated the delivery of a set annual 
addrees to the Vice-Chancellor, who, with a Coundl, manages 
the affairs of tho University. It must be Temembozed further, 
that an address delivered in the Town Hall of Osdeotto 
is practically an address only to tho young ond intelli¬ 
gent youths of I^wor Bengal. In no sense is it a mani- 
lesto to the Empite at large, or to tho far more manly and 
vigorous tribes of VVestorn and Upper India. If the Viceroy has 
made up his mind to reconstitute the Civil Service, to deprivo, 
prospectively, Anglo-Indians of any of thwr prizes, or even to admit 
natives from outside to tho enjoyment of several of the ordinary 
district olBces liitherto resiurvod exclusively for the Civil ^rviCe, 
the proper place for any such manifesto would be a speech de¬ 
livered in the Council Chamber or a careful Resolution issued from 
the Goveruiuent of India in tho Home Department. But for a 
Viceroy to take into his confidence the acute Bengali Baboo, who 
has no want of solf-nssertion, vanity, or c«)sceit, is nearly fu much a 
nolitical error ns if the Prime Minister were to appear as Rector 
oeforo tho University of Glasgow, and to discuss with tho pro¬ 
fessors and students the details of the lata ConiereDce at Con¬ 
stantinople, or the intentions of the Cabinet regarding the Suez 
Canal. It is quite right for the Indian OoveromoDt, as part 
of a long-sighted and equitable policy, to educate intelligent 
natives, to multiply district schools and provincial coU(^, to ' 
hold out fair prospects to bachelors in ails, science, and mw, at 
Universities modelled on the form of the Unrvorsity of London, 
and to give to possessors of high degrees opportunities of prov^ 
that they can ri>:e superior to the temptations of their age 
country, and take |tart creditably in tho aduiinistration of public 
atlairs. Nor need we ever npprehe^id any deficiency in ^e cited 
of doctrinaires to whom ability to quoto Milton and write an 
English essay on “ (fovernment by AUuns” is a guarantee of 
fitness for every kind of cuiploynient in which untested tact, un- 
examined judgment, and uiicrammod knowledge of men. ore 
absolutely ludispensable. 

As some misappreheusion may arise amongst candidates and 
crammers regarding the exact imiuroof the changes now impending, 
we take this opportunity of explaining them, having reason to 
believe that our vemion will not be louud at all wide of the murk. 
AU high Indian authorities are agreed on the policy of employing 
natives, gradually, in executive and judicial duties, te for as they 
can be trusted to perform them without detriment to tho public 
service. It has oven been siiggestod that examinations shouM be 
held at Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, to admit natives pari patsu 
with Eugkalimen into the ranks of the Civil Service, and so to 
avoid all diiliculties about crossing tho dork ocean and losing otete. 
But the best friends of tho nativos have lung ago oomo to toe con¬ 
clusion that, to a young and ambitious Hindu, the trip to Ki^|;laDd 
is an iudis[H;ns(ibtu part of education. A knowledge gained of 
the results of our civilization in a residence of two years is worth 
far more than tho intelligent craimuer or the fierce aompetitiou. 
Castu lias ceased to be a bugbear; at least with Hiudtis who are 
beginning to think of l^utteo as a more myth, and to talk of the 
Uooli os a repulsive saturnalia. It may therefore be token as 
certain that recumnieudatious for a local exoinination in India will 
never get beyond a show of hands at some ebullition.in the Town 
Hall of Calcutta, or tho hasty utterances of au M.B. on the annual 
Indian Budget. If, then, natives are to enter the Olvil Bervice, as 
they have done in sonic inBtances,the entrance must be effected by 
the prescribed avenue and under tho existing tests. It is often 
said that we are unduly monopolizing ollicos and depriving natives 
of those opportunities of disiinction which, under a Hindu Raja 
or a Mahomiuedan usurper, they would certainly have commanded. 
But it seems to be overlooked that the British power is tho first 
which has over given to India a fixed and stable government con¬ 
ducted on civilized principles, with au official hierarchy, rcgiilAr 
grades, promotions, pensions, and that certainty of tenure without 
which public service becomes a mm scramble or a game of chance. 
This Older and hanuonv are of our own creation, and we tove a 
clear right to define uiirler what conditions natives shall W ad¬ 
mitted to take part in their maintenance. The local Governmeut 
of Bengal is, we understand, grappling with the difficulty inauotW 
w'ay. The present Idcutenant-Goveruor, Mr. Ashley EMexf, 
adopting a scheme laid down by Sir R. Temple before hie transfiar 
to Bombay, is desirous of appointing about eleven natives to 
highly paid judicial appointinouts, and he would reward about 
half a ( lozen othore in tos executive branches by Plotting to tli^ 
higher emoluments than they have hitherto enjoyed. To place, a 
native in supreme executive and independent charge of a 
district, where vigour, learlcssness, and firm imp^iality ato 
quisite to deal with men of two rival religions, is Mmplp out of 
the quesdon. The natives, te yet, have, not shown bad^na 
enough. But it may be possible to eoijploy them more leitgely 
in the judicial service, and indeed it is in oontojnpkitioQ to 
relieve toe Hii^h Courts of some of their arrears, and to apjpoint 
an iippeUate tnbdnal,^ between the High Court and the &trkt 
offices, in which one Judge shall be a native and the other a 
covenanted dviliaii, with the proepeot' of rising to judtojiil 
poets of |,8oof.| 3,20oi, and 5.000^. m A native wouldtofn; 
imve no mason to tmm^in 01 te^ulion iiom high office^ vf ^ 

It fseto* ^ tts tout ionje ainih 
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tKnrer. It It fortunate the present LltatowetfOotn^iki^ «| 
Bengal it one ntho knova his natimsahjects thodKwghiy^i.wh^ ip. 
pMt yoATt hat undergone uameiitad oUoouy in defenee theif 
rights^ and who way be tnuted^ while lebukiDg ita^e.a^ ahtiiidL 
preteneiotia, to carry out some well-deTised aeheme that aha|d not' 
lower the Civil Service to the level of. native capacitybut abaU 
gradually elevate Hindus and Mahommedans to the Eciropeab 
standard and incasureruent. 


Bujeea rad Bengid! grodluiteCt of the University; and it gets rid of 
®**J^h^dtracnltjy which has already been felt In some measure, and 
? u 1pro^sed to lemovo by creating embarmasnients of a 
ireah kindi > Pot instance, it has been said that vrhen you have got 
yow nattv^into the reg^ular Civil Service by coraj>el.Uion,3'oucan 
irtihaQ their tblents by placing them only in that line for which 
they have evfnCed a special aptitudo. lirant that they cannot bo 
SnperihCondentn of lh)li(*e, Cominis'^ioners of Division, t»r magis¬ 
trate^ in independent chargo of dislricts, still you ran convert 
fhom^ ioto voiy good Unsistant or Rubordinale Judu'es, into Judges 
or Districts, and of ApnelUito aiui .High Oourtg. To tJiis it is re¬ 
plied that hitherto mom Dors of the Civil Service have been tliought 
quoUfled to fill evcvv kind of post, and to bo equal to ovory sort 
of responsibility. 'fliR .\ssistant of one generation hus expanded in 
the next into the Licuteiianl-( Joi ornor or Governor of a J^t'sideiicy. 

Goramissionors have la?como Judges of High Courts, and from the 
Hkh Court have been taken to (ill plnees in llio Sceivtaviat 
and the Council, .Kven juippcrsing tliat lieuciiforth some rigid lino 
will be drawn between tho executive and tlio judicial agi-tiey, and 

that, after a certain period *of service, u ('ivil Servant will bo ev- ^ ^ . .... 

pected to ihako his tinal choice between one and tin* other, yet it I Tuesday. They did honour to Homeric archflsology in tho^rson 
will hardly do to Iny it down broadly that uativc.i^, llurngh to all [ of Dr. Schliemann, and before the evening was over they discovered 
intents Civil Servants, may till tho ono branch and Jiot tho 
other. It would be rather like saving that, in tho army, 

Euglishmoti are expected to storm hill-ibris and to put down in¬ 
surrections, wJiile Sepoysmight colloet (herovcmie, form the ronerve, 
or do duty in autiirnnal mauceuvres. Tho correct principle surely 
is that no^ouo has any biwinc.«s inside, tho magic ci.' of tho Civil 


tJOMF/rniNG LIKE A GROCER. 

T he Grocers' Company has tasted an uneSpected pleasure. To 
give dinners to distinguished persons has always been among 
the most valued privileges of the hospitable city corporations; but 
it does not olten fall to their lot to give a dinner to a member of 
their own iiiystory. Indeed, as a rule, the craft from which the 
Company takes its name is no more represented at the Court taWa 
than any other. It was not thus with the Grocers' Comnanv on 

Tima.liiv TT__i_i_•_ .i. . 


Service of India as ho c.uin(jt be I'elkxl on, in theoj y at lojvst, to do 
anything and to go anyAviiero ho is bid. Nor an; Judges in India 
80 entirely ixdioved ot executive work us is populurly thoiiglil.. In 
England a Judge is genemlly supposed to bo uu eh!\;itod, inipurtiul 
being, instructed l^/'nu intelligent nud indepeudent Uir, kept 
straight, if disposed to err, by a vigilant press, obove all local prepi- 
dico or political f!nimo^i^y, vuth nothing to do but to deride cases 

bfh)To iunl/no? boilhtl to 

to take siiol'bitrii-judicial action at all. Dut a DibUicCy^, bj? 
India ciinnol avoid doing many things at xvhirU the liair^,,^ 


. o-they discovered 

that they had been entertaining a grocer .unawares. In rotuniing 
thiuiks to the Company for drinking his health, the explorer of 
Troy and Mycenm ciaimed to bo himself a grocer. This was not 
a half jocose and half comlescending speech such as Ihoso ia which 
a politician calls himaolf a woriring-man. Dr. ISchliemaim’s con¬ 
nexion witli the gi’ucory trade has nothing to do with analogiee or 
tigiivo of speecln lie began life ns a genuino grocer, and, he 
remained a genuine grocm* for twenty-eight yoais. A “general 
shop ” in MecJtlenburg wns Iho scene of his lirsi introductlou to the 
trade, and here for live years and a Jialf he sold halfpetmy worths of 
herrings, butter, salt, whisky, bugar, and coflee. It was a white day 
in the shop calendar if they sold iL worth of goods iu a day. In 
. , tbe next lour years ho wns first porter to a wholesale grocer ia 

?rw\',To i.in;pu')t iiomu Auisl,T.la..i, ami then coireapoiidaiit and booKkm-per to another 

• 1 ^ 1.. .a -rT: .“.tr^iJudiro m 1 wholesiilo grocer in the wuue city. This latter firm sent him out 

to .St. Petersburg as tln:ir agent, and there he set up business oa 
lish barristers would stand on'crid. JIo has t.> exercise a and went ^ »» 1S64 he hud saved 

supervision over at Iniht half a dozen ivutivo subordinates iu civil ' •«phlieiuann was still a young man,, 

and niisirellaneous suits. Ho is the ultimato appeal iVom Ihreo or [ and, devoted as lio wiis to Iho grocPfJ '^toile, ho had tound time to 
four ollioials vested with criminal powers, and bus ii> c<nnc down | think of somrLliing besides sugar. As soon as lu left the general 
on them if they arc inclined to indulge in vagaries. It is his duty | shop at Mecklenburg, ho began to make u|i lor his neglected ediiea- 
to call for statement.^ and votiu'ns. to take tho inili iti>» In showing ' ..' . oui.i.<a 


how new enactments are to bn Avorln'd, to It.'-p lile.s clear, 
to prevent iutricaio cases in Courts hebiw him Irom latrging dis¬ 
creditably, to put suita iulo proper shape, to decide xviiat evi¬ 
dence sbiill bo calh'<-l for, to bo occasjunally ctjniisel for bolh 
sides and jnry ns well as judge, to hold tho scaios evenly in 
times of excitement when religious controversy or national auli- 

S athies Imva inlhimed mens pa°sion.s, and to discharge nil these 
uties in places far removed from a healthy opinion, with a dead 
certainty that his conduct will be adveincly criticized by Hindus 
or by Mahomniedana, by English capitali.^t.*}, by native huulholdcrd, 
by the partisans of iho ponsant proprietors and the opulent 
middle men. It is tolerably certain that very few educated 
natives would stand this te.sl. 

Mr. Eden's plan may bo open to criticism in details, but 
eomething hns to bo done lor the native cqniniuiiity; and 
his Bchoiiio Bceiiifl to us to bo freer from objectioiirt and to 
have more of the elements of success about it th in any other. 
If adopted and bulurged, it will necessarily iollow tlial, bo 
far from encouiuging young natives to visit l^^igland nud enter 
the Oiyil Servdee, it may be politic to discourage them and 
to rule boldly that tlio Civil or Imperial Service sIihII bo re¬ 
cruited by Englisinneii alone. All Bovts of alluring proclamations 
hove been addressed to tho youths of England to get them to cater 
that earae servico. They liavo been told of early indopudenco 
and marriage, high responsibilities, and onnnbling aims; Ikav one 
has been already twice Secretary to liia Govemnierit, and 
raother ha* influenced the whole coumo of vernacular education 
or the policy of a halt-civilized native Court; hotv fur inferior is a 
oioritamp in tho City or the cure of a country parish to the ordinary 
executive charge of a district whore the population is numbered by 
bundfr^fi of thousands. When we talk of redemption of pledges, 
these plages most be equally kept with those given to natives, for 
on their oWrvanco depend the good laith of the Govennneut and 
the loyally of the service. Mr, Ashley Eden, a* wo make out, 
would Out of tho dilemma by ullottiug or creating certain 
offices to bo henceforth filled exclusively by natives, marking out 
»ucb by very clear and defined lines, otUside the Covtiuiuted 
Service, and assigning to tho holders salaries which would 
grati^ their hououmblo ambition. Wo should then in fuline 
lecnut the Civil Serrice with fewer member.*, but English- 
ftten would have a certain held of employment entirely to 
tliem*elvea. Natives would begin work at an early age in 
Ih^ without the expense of an education in England, and 
they would rise by proved fitness and have no just cause of coin- 
ihm. The Civil Kiervice, conatitnted entirely of Englishmen, 
still be the body to control, direct, and aninf ate the adminoi- 
^ this way several gteat principles wouU be observed. 

^ larger share in' the administration of afiiurs. 
woulMuow exactly what to expMJt, rad would 
4 nj^ed' under fidse pretensions. The Qovexnmrat would 
. dh" whom it o^d confidratly rely to ke^ Up the 


lion, and through U»o twonty years which followed he persisted ia 
coniinuing his studios. When the opporluuity lor retirement 
came, lio reaped the benefit of his industry. He found that l»o 
iiad huflicieuL Ibooretical knowlodgo to devoto tho remainder of his- 
life tf) llL'iUicric archicology. 

Dr. Schljcinann has every right to speak well of grocery, and. 
certainly iu»upostlo over miignihed liis ollico wnth greater strwgtli 
of conviction or more plonitudo of good will. It is gi-ocmy, ho, 
says, lUal has made him what ho is. It i.s to thu habits formed iu 
sweet coiniuuMion with herrings, coHee, and spices that ho owes 
his success as an explorer. Itod he not been a grocer, ho doubts 
whether im would ever liavo discovered Troy, or brought to light 
thu royal sopulchivs at Mycenm, To him the said of groceries 
hua Ix'cu a liberal education. Thoroughnusa, tact, ayetein^ 
nud pei-scverance-—these have been thu quidilicatiops which haver 
Htood him in such good stead during hia archmological explora¬ 
tions, and it is l>ehiud the grocer's counter that ho has studied and. 
practised them. To do nothing superficially or at tho wrong time, 
to luuimge men eo us to get from every ono the best work of which 
ho 18 oajnible, to abandon no onteiprise until it has yielded its. 
richest lruit.8, luivo been the rules of Dr. Schlicmann's later carocr;, 
but it is nut at Troy or Mycenm that he first iearaed to obey 
them. The halfpennyworths of the general shop at Mocklenbuig 
and tho larger transactions which gave him employment for 
eighteen years at St. Petersburg have been his real schwl. It ia 
no wonder that, when such results b 8 the.su have been gained irom 
the grocer's trade, Dr. fSchliemann should hold it in high esteem. 
We shall not bo far wrong, perhaps, if wo give a paiiieular 
application to the praise of commerce in general wiw which 
l>r. ISchliemann ended his speech. Modesty would not let him my 
that witliout grocers thero could he no ambition, and without 
ambition thero could be no science, and thus witboait groeen 
men would be brutea Yet this seems scarcely too mura to predi- 
entu of a trade which evolces and perfects such intellectual rad 
mond virtues as those onumoratod by Dr. Scliliemaiin. Perhaps it 
is to some secret and unsuspected hannouy of physical and, moral 
conditious that this superiority is owing. Every one must have 
noticed the peculiarly searching odour tW pervades such, a sbe^ 
as that iu which Dr, Schliemann began bis career. Subtle 
onccs lead the occasional visitor to put hia handkerchief to. hki moAi^ 
or to remove with his Unger the tsar that w^ up imeoaseieiksly 
in bis eye. To the rightly constituted spirit these vi^otus nira 
be like the scent of a pine forest. Vigour of mind end- 
body way be borne on every breeze. # ThO' pwittoolir 
punuits for which Dr. Sehliemanit was all this bbhig 
prepared may also haveaapocial affinity with raotW aipMilr 
of the trade. The explorer of aatiqiiity must know ttodinrincnra 
between tbs great and the littla. The merest tride may M 
on the road which is to endiie sucesipb The i%h(sst.nnitidim 
the ooniouc of the anraud be to him ratedlehttoft 
treasttie. Jitttitstrastu^eflimelemkailnBffi^^ 
senss of tnlnuto dlib^o^iiee to. 
ebssevatiott of sngaxomflbBiwi^lil^ejhra 




4u fait snlm dsmitA tliat h® w«a to Uw Iwt »«a to iMwl ajjwwt iiwU ioatrictiow, thouff^ 

4at®et tbo mi WiiJk might iMUttfated urth it, or to dirine admimm who IBp® Iktlo ohfe to ftppmci^U the exqul»\t» achqJar^t) 
firom % iBohHir or texture the de^ of eweetnoM which it of his twOTolwaes of JPrakotvmeif may be tempted to wish it had 


Agamoninon. Krco the habit of making everything up into the eaBentinl nature and characteristics of poetry, will Increasetheirregiet 

minutest possible parcels may not have been without its use at that what Dr. Newman calls ^^his greatest literary worh/’ on the 
Troy or Myoen®. A trader who has to do with halfpenny- same subject, is in a language they cannot readily Yollow. At all 
worths cannot ailbrd to be auperhcial, or to despise the day of events the rule was altered soon afterwards, Mr. Matthew Arnold 
small things. being, we believe, tbe first Prolbssur to lecture in h)Dj^ish. In 

Are we over-sanguine in regarding this frawnont of Dr. Scblie- modem Oxford the Mies would be sure to form an important 
manu's autotnography as the key which will unlock more than element hi the audience on such occasions; hat of the nmv t0W!it 
one of the educational and social problems which perplex our ago P that has grown up beyond “ the Parka/’ and the bevy of &ir 
What is the want of which men of culture arc everywhere com- p'ofmonnn(^, as Dean Mansell once styled them, who imw over- 
plaining moat budly P A career. But if to be a giocer is, so far flow not only the galleries of the Union on debate nights 
4t8 iraihing can ensure it, to be a Hchlicmanu, there is surely a but even the saerra precincts of tbe Convocation House, 
career ready to their hands. It has, it is true, bet^ wliispercd neither Henry liirkhead nor tlio recipients of his bounty fm* 
that there are ali^dv too many grocers in the world; but this a century and a half afterwards ever dreamed. They have 
may only hold good of commonplace grocers. Men who bring the come in, like the Sabine women of old, to reconcile the past 
whole power or their intellect and the whole strength of their of the city with its future. And, at least until that ufide- 
resolution to the trade will probably find that it b.as capabilities siruble day, if it ever dawns, when the rights of women jure 
which have never been suspectoo. It might indeed bo well finally vindicated and “sweet girl graduates” sit beside thedr 
if ouly those who have some other means of Fiipjwrt tliau tlieir brothors to leiiru Latin and Gntek in the Jecltirorooius of Eton 
own labour wens to tnke up this fascinating pursuit, fcjuch a limi- and Oxford, we may be sure the ladies will take core that the obi 
tation might be thought to bear too ht^ivily on those who, restriction slmll not be reimposed on the Poetry Professor, 
with fequiil powers of profiting by the grocer s craft, would be shut Principal Shairp of St. Andrews, as our readers are aware, was 
out from it by the inequalities of fortune. But to argue in this elected to the Chair without opposition on Tlimvday last, and 
way is to forgtjt that difierences of wealth are among the poslu- Oxford will certainly have no reason to regret her choice; indeed 
lat^ of civilized existence. It is a hardship that one clever young we are disposed to think it the best that could bavu been moic^. 
man should be sent to the University becau.ne hi.*) fat her is ricli, lie was elected without opposition because lho.other competitors 
while another just ns clever has to earn his own living from the had pre\ iuusly retired from the field. ^ But it is worth ^notitlg, 
time he is sixteen because his fallier is poor. But it is a hardship both for his sake and theirs, that with the exception of one . 


which it is no use to moan over, and the privilege of being a 
grocer ought to bo regarded in just tlio same light. The meiilion 


:;andidaie who came forward at the last moment, nobody knew 
why, and who never had the slightest rhauce, tbe field was 


of Univeraities sugge.sts the inquiry whether there might not a formidiiblo one. Of those who would have divided tho 
bo a school or faculty of grocery. Dr. iSchlionuinu has showp, sufiynges of (Jonvocation with Mr. Shairp, if they bad been 
lK)th by precept and practice, what a dose allioncc there is be- advised to go to tho poll, tliere is not one who would not 
tween this favoured tradeand the investigation of cliissical antiquity, liavo more Ilian respectably filled tho Chair. Andies it Sa 
and Oxford and Cambridge might do woll to conrider whether anew not hold for life, but nominally for five and practicidly for 
ineinher ought not to bo admitted to the si.sterhood of tho liberal arts, ten jeara—for the Prolessor is almost always rc-electcd—*and 


ineinher ought not to bo admitted to the si.*«terhoi}d of tho liberal arts. 
Oxford in particular, which is ‘perpetually remodelling her educa¬ 
tional system, might gain a usetul hint from J)r. Schlieinamrs 
epeech. This famous University is sorely troubled wliat to do with 
her passmen. She is too consraeutious to leave them in the un- 


the other cjuididates are younger men than Mr. Shairp, it is 
pleasant to thiuk that thev may^ have future opportuni¬ 
ties ot seeking tho post. Mr. iVlgrave, second son of the late 
Sir Prancirt Palgravo, ia known both as a writer and critic 


disturbed enjoyment of that magnificent ignorance with which of poetiy, but chieily in the hitler capncliy; to the general 
they mostly comp up, and wliich tliey would gladly take aAvay public im is lamiliar ns ibo compiler of tin* 6W</<*?t Treamiy, 
with them when they depart. Tho con.sequenco is tlmt learning Mr. iSyniondti, though a younger lumi, has been a much more 
ha.s to Ije broken up into a thousand portions, in tho Lope that in Yohimiiioua author. His Sfiuiiis of the (hak and his 72 ij- 
«ome one of thorn a passman may go in and out and find pasture, tiaiitsaiice ui Itniij-~X\\o Iiitest volume of whicli we reviewed the 
History is subdivided into almost ae many periods as tliero aro other day—have teemed him .a wide rcputlUion, though we «re 
centuries; hm is administered in doses of hoiua'opathic minute- not sure that the former work did not partly comrihule to his 
ness; classics are already shoni of their old pre-eminence, and failure in oblainingadequate support at fJxtbi'd, 'l^e emphatic 
are threatened with still further degradation, and all for the same and unequivocal assertion of “ lielhiiiism ” pure and simple m fbo 
reason—to provide a passman with a subject in which ho may, if second voliimo of his Grteh ibris, and that in avowed anlii- 
possible, pass. Why then should not a man take a degree in thesis to tbo thci&tic btwis of “ modern morality,” has beeg, 
grocery as well as in arts, or hi.story, or natural science, or in not perhaps unnaturally, quoted against him, and certainly not 
euch fractional parts of these subjects as it pleases tho Urtiversity without elfect. Tu another way, too, he was unfortuntite. IBs 
to accept as a test of pi-oficiency P When tho Modern History old College, Bulliol, was necessarily divided between hi& 
School waa founded at Oxford, Hallam emne up to be one of the claims ami Mr. JSbairp’s, both of whom had been i^ennerly 
first examines, and ho thus gave dignity to the new study. In tScholars there. His present College, Alagdalen, ■was less than 
lilce manner Dr, Schliemann would pi^rhaps consent to he among lukewarm in his cnu.-ie, pivbably o!i Conservative grounds, 
the first examiners in grocery. Tbo Oo-opeialive Stores might 1 ® which always play an important part in Oxford elections, for 
raised to the mnk of affiliate Colleges, since it would be scarcely Mr* Syraonde is accounted a Lilieral, and Mugdolen is the tca^ 
possible within the precincts of a University town to get sulfi- ditionaJ elionghold of Couservatism. He had difficulties thcre- 
cient opportunities 01 study. Tying up parcels or weighing out fore to contend with, alike theological, political, and collegiate. The 
ounces of pepper is a work which might easily Ixjcome tame and remaining candidate, Mr. Courlhope of New College, though less 
perfimetoryif it was done merely for practice and with no relation widely kimwu than Mr. Symonds and belongbig to .a very different 
to the real business of life. The “ assistants ” at the Stores might school of thought, possesses claims far from incousidcmhle. Both 
all be undergraduates, and the fees paid by them might help still of them, ns appears from his published letters, were ibUniata 
further to reduce prices. If we seem to have depicted a retail friends and correspondents of the latis John Ooningtoji, whose 
millennium, we can point to Dr. Schliemann for proof that it is friendship wa.-* ‘\u itsidf a kind of teslimouial of distinction; and 

_X 1._j-11 I__i; ..x* _ * M.. n..xr- ' K-.. _ t 


THB POETRY 1 *R 0 FESS 0 BSI 11 P AT OXFORD. 


Bot beyond all bopo of realization. Mr. Ouurthope, like Mr. Symonds, has given unmistakAblo proof 

of a refined and highly cultivated taste. His Ihuodm of Bir^ 
— - — r is one of tho cleverest and most charming of burlesques, aud. the 

articles attributed to him in the Quurierlt^ Jieview are equally 
THB POETRY 1 *R 0 FESS 0 BSI 11 P AT OXFORD. remarkable for critiraU power and felicity of diction. There can 

be no doubt that either his lectures or Mr. S^monds's, if either 

I T may seem rather strange that the Professorship of Poctiy at of them should hereafter be called to tbe Chair of Poetry, will be 
Oxford, to which Mr. Shaln has just been elected, should have full of intei'est. 
been founM in what Mr. Ma^ Patiison has lately designated as Meanwhile, as we have already Intimated, Oxford, may safely be 
stsceRim raffotgdMfdnttn, the prosaic eighteenth century. To be congratqlated on the choice of Professor liihairp. Lilto, Mr* 
sure it was dlose on the bef^ning of the century that Henry CourUiope,hoiianoldN6wdegate,andapoem of his .waapublisked 
Bitkh«ad» » Mte Fellow of AU tSotus, and Barrister of the Inner some vears ago in Mactnillan, describing with.exquisite mce 
Tempfo^-^t a very poetical vo^tion-^establisbed tbe Chair and aud delicacy of touch the BalUol of his own day and Ids com- 
Ofidoweditwitb the modest stipend of loof. a year. The first pauions at the Scholars’taMe, some of whom have ainee. i^ben to 
prolmsoi^iloaspb Trappf Fellow oi Wadham, was oleoted in 1708, eminencoi while others, whose memories are still fiagfaut in their 
whmi the moie romantm memom of the j^vbua age may atiu old home, have been prematurely wiled away from earth. But to 


imve Ungemd in the eloistered Halls of .Opoed, The most distin** the general public be Is chiefiy known by his in 
Musbod ocenpM df the Chair that was .Hiahop m»d /ortry—especially the chapters on lynrdsworth and Kehm— 

Ii«0w^4iB Im altemvwdsbeeaMwbo lMddthaO^ee M to and his on C^nrs tmd and readers of thqse 

ggu ippsip^ the 4i»t Jwflf of it was volumes, pfhetber,they always with him or no^ will he sure 


Hr* 


to give a reiy wefoomp to anj^atuw, work from tim asms « 


1 iQtttdi io i 
gihat' k onothar matti 


vrs .amiMy to iwdve 
b liim hotaware what axe (he exact xsqtta 
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ments of the statutey \ittt they certainly are not and could not be 
Toade vwy ODeroas^ while the endowment remains so small. 
It was utved in Hr. Synionds's favour that, if elected, ha 
would reside put d/ the year in Oxford and dolirer a course 
of' lectiirM* This, we ai'C afraid, would be impossible for 
Hr, fihfldip, who is i^ncipl of a College iu the distant Univer- 
aity of St. Andrews, hut no might be able perhaps from time to 
to come up for a week or a fortnight and lucturo at Oxford, 
'where ho could always count on meeting with a friendly and 
npprociative audience. Nor would their appreciation be likely to 
bo diminished by the discovery that to his mind “ culture,” of ! 
which he is hardly a less zealous advocate than Mr. Matthew | 
Arnold himself, can never Ijecomoiri itj-elf a complete utuI juloquate i 
end, or, M he mefers to pliruse it—in language which is fairly open | 
to criticism—seems then only worthv of serious regard wlieii it 
ministers to faith.” Mr. Arnold indeed speaks in hai’dly less 
emphatic terms of the religious aenects of culture; hut then hy 
t^li^ion he means avowedly sometning very different from what 
'Christian holiovors usually undersUmd by the name, whereas of 
Mr. Shairp's genuine faith in Christisnity, as it is received by the 
most cultivated and thoughtful but also most devout mciubers of the 
Scottbh IVeshy torian Couiinuuion,his writings leave us in no manner 
of doubt. To him the true potd is necessarily a vafei mcfr, dis¬ 
charging something of the ollice of i» prophet and a priest. 
And if there is any ground for cljnrging h school of highly- 
wrought classical tcstheticism, which is rising into nolieo in our 
own day, with a tendency to reproduce the evil inllucnci.s of that 
Pagan revival of tho lifP'cnth century so fdnh >r.iltdy exhibited in 
Mr. Symondss latest publication, the new Professor of Poetry 
is just tho man to detect and expose it, not with (he slcdgo- 
hommer of a Philistine icnnochi.st, hut with the distn’iini- 
nating sympathy of a friend to whom Pluto is dear but 
truth js deamr.' IIo admits that, ideally coii‘*idcred, “(mltnrt', or 
theiinpulso in man to seek his own perfection,” ouglit to culminate 
in “ religion, or the impulse in man to seek (h>d”; but he will 
not allow tho to usurp the name and place of the latter, 

^."^d insiflt^.,^'^ tho bi r^ b p l.aco of intellectual culture, 

B^'TTnjtigion as there was was iHYcTrceil HoHeuism, to 

use the terminology of mioiher ‘‘culturist,” 
judgment, when it recognizes the higher claim of 
“Jorusalem is tho fonnluin-head of religious knowledge to tlio 
world, as Athens is of secular.” Put we must not diverge into a 
comment on Mr. Shairp's earlier writings. \Vc ii vvc only referred 
to them in order to show in what spirit he m'lv be. expected to 
treat the many-sided and imspiriug theme on which it will hence¬ 
forth bo his iruty to di-c.uurso from the Chair which he liiia been 
ao fttly called to occupy at Oxford. 


MORMON DIFFICULTIKS. 

I T has long been foresnon that some day or other there must in all 
. probability be a colli.sion between tho United Stntt‘3 Govern¬ 
ment andlbo so-called Church of tho J.a<ter Ikiy Saints, or, as 
they are commonly styled, Morinoiw, of Utah, though when it will 
come is still doubtful. The peculiar hooial ami political character 
of the latter body necessarily niakea it an uiionmlous element in 
American life, and a standing difficulty for tho Government; and 
from timo to time there lias been mi apparent dauger of an open 
rupture*, and, indeed, more than once actual strife. In 1857 
President Buchanan in an official addi-ess recommended that an 
imposing military force .«hould be despatched against tho Mormons 
for the purpose of compelling them to submit to tho authoril v of the 
tStatiw, and in 1859 an army under General Johnston took tho lielJ, 
but did not male much head against tho Nauvoo Legion, and after a 
while was withdrawn. Again, in 1870, the House of Keprosontntives 
passed a BUI for depriving tho Mormon polygamists of the rights of 
oitizooB, and puuisliing them by lino and imprisomiieut; but this 
was only an empty threat. On the whole, then, it would seem that 
the h^ormous have pretty well held their ground, and that in the 
Unitod States there is a disposition to lot things alone. Jlecently, 
however, the trial of John B. Lee, u prominent iiiembor of the Mor¬ 
mon community, for having takenuleading paTtiuama.si!acrein 1857 
of Arkansas eniimiits while on their way through the Salt Ijalm 
country, has tended to reopen the quealionof the relations between 
the States and the Mormons. Lee was convicted of the crime of 
which ho was accused, and executed iu March last; and betero 
hi$ death he wrote out a confession, ns to which there is a certain 
degree of mysterv, but which is said to contain statements iuipli- 
. eating other leading men in Utali. It is diilicult to say whether 
the hostility of the AmericaDs to the Mormons is at present 
very deep or only superficial; but the jSno York Herald 
has taken the lead in stirring up an agitation on the 
subject, and calling for a complete and exhaustive inquiry 
AS to the Moimtain Meadows massacre, which was certainly 
A very horrible affair—not only men, but women and children, 
being •laaghte.red in cold blood. According to the Mormon ex- 
plaDation of the event, it was gut up by tho Indians, and the 
. Aloriooiis were only accidentally mixed up with it; but the evidence 
atXiQe'a trial clearly proved that the murdtirous out rage was not 
only malidy perpetrated, but doUbeiately pLinned, by the Mormons. 
~ th^ can be very little doubt that Lee, though he played 

] / business, was not theonly person responsible fur 

' for he would never Imvo dar^ to do do on hia own 

tMeottnti and 'Mfilitoiit eome Jkiud of orders or instigation from his 


superiors. It is also asserted that there ft a hiog Hit of known 
murders or suspected assassinaUons to be iomiiiedlnta. 

How far these chsiges can be brought mmo to those against 
whom they sre directed, among whom the principal one |8 of 
course Brigham Young himself, it is impossible at present to 
know; but, in the meantime, tho Aw York Her^ is certainly 
all it con to bring about a crisis. Almost every day it has 
sonio alleged revolatiojw as to the conduct of the Mormon leaders, 
or fierce denunciations of Mormonism generally. **Away, 
then,” it says in one of its articles, ** with this wjstisl, blasphemous, I 
and bloodstained congregation, which insults God in the midst 
of Ills grandest worlw, and the noblest and grandest feelings of 
man under the Hag of our liepublic. X^et Mormouism b« ex¬ 
tirpated from the land by tho Samson of tho law, oven if its 
adherents bhould bo buried benoatli the ruins of its temple.” 
Tho liwidiugs of the nows columns are in a similar strain:—“ Satan’.a 
Agencies,” “A Mormon WifeandMother pictures her Degradation,” 
“The Ueign of Terror vividly described,” **Mormon Be]^l%'’ 

** Brigham’a Blood .Address,” “ Grimes to be Punished," and 
The in fact, ha.s in its characteristic way opened up a 

public inquisition into the alleged crimes of the Mormons without 
waiting for the official intervention of the United Statea 
Govermiiont. It is stated, indeed, th.at the Grand Jury at 
“Salt Lake City will meet on the 2l8t inst.” (May); and 
that “ subpicnns are isbueii for a formidable mmiber of 
witijebst*.s in criminal ; and arrests of muvderors, who have 
hud immunity for yeais, are imminent iu the mountains 
and along the borders whore they have secluded themsolvea”; and 
tho suggostivo romarli is a<I<led “ Tho sword of justice hangs 
over the roof of iiiHiiy a suspected nssas-siu eminent in the amiicilfr 
of the Mormon priesthood, and it is not unlikely that tho doctrine- 
of blood atonement will bo brought before tho close of suninier 
lioTue to their htuirts and throats.” This style of language Ims 
naturally created a good deal of exeitoiiioiit iu Utah, and the lead¬ 
ing men protest indignantly againbt it. It is also said that 
tho ^Io^u^on militia, funnerly put down by tho American 
authorities, has now been reorganized, and is secretly drilling. 
However this may be, it seems to bo true that the Governor of the 
'rorritory has aski'd the tSecretary of Wav to reinforce tho United 
^tatt^s garrison in Utah, hi.s reasons bt iiig, as reported by a Cor- 
rnspomJw^t of the fleroUl, that “there is here an aiionialoua condi- 
tio.i of affairs, ih© pbpulfttion of tho Territory being compo.sed of 
two distinct elements, the 'Monnous and the Gentiles, and at a 
I critical juncture there might bo more or less conllict between 
. them”; and “ the presence of additiomil Fotleral .soldiers would 
have a salutary effeet.” It is calculated that the population of 
Utah consi.ste of 100,exx) Mormiiaa and 15,000 Gautiloa, the 
Mormons in Salt Lake City being about 16,000 and the Gentiles 
only 4,000. Under these circunisteiices, it may be assumed that, 
if a conllict occurred, tho minority would be in a very hopelos.s 
position, unless they obtained tho support of tho Federal troops. 
It is possibly bocauHo they rely on luis that the Gentiles have 
had the boldness to hold a meeting in which they have passed 
rtjsoliitions denouncing polygamy, and calling for its suppression. 
It is proposed that “ any persons practising bigamy or polygamy 
Rliall bo entirely disfranchised, and cut off from any share in tho 
ulVaira of the 'ferritery; that they shall not be eligible to vote or 
hold any office of trust tir emolument under tho law, ond shall be 
practically branded as criminals by their fellow-men.” Mr. Brigham 
Young, however, says, “ he docs not believe in polygamy, which 
mcaus a plurality of wives and husbands, but only in polygenny,” 
as ho calls it, “which niwins a plurality of wives." 

It is necessary of course to be cautious as to accepting tbe re¬ 
ports that appear in such a paper as the Ne\o York Heraldf 
which may have for iU object merely tho dissemination of 
sensational nows for commercial purposes. Tho sort of testimony 
which is published iu Us columns against the Mormons tends in a 
certain degree to justify this suspicion, for it is of a very worth¬ 
less kind. For instance, no authentic copy of Ijee’s confession haa 
come to light; and tho gossip and scandal of such persons as Mrs. 
Webb, “ mother of Ann Kliza, the recently divorced wife of 
Brigham Young”; Mrs. Orson Pratt, the wife of the apostle of that 
nanio, who quarrelled with her husband as to the number of hia 
wives, and now'’supplies an account of his “ JlAram” to a news¬ 
paper ; or “ Idaho Bill,” who is “ reported to be aa freakish and 
slippery a scamp as there is in all this Wostern region " and is, 
iu fact, a ceiivict in prison at this moment, cannot inspire much 
confidence. iStlll, from what is known of the circumstances of the 
case, it is not improbable that the ^neral statements as to possible 
disturbances, though they may be exaggerated, rest upon a 
basis of fact. There can be little doubt that the, Mormon 
community contains in itself the seeds of its future dissolu¬ 
tion. The Mormon settlers in the United States were ewUed 
from Missouri and Illinois, where they had first established 
themselves; and it was only hy securing for a rime coni^ete 
isolation in Utah that they obtsiiuxl. a footing in tbe county. 
They wore for a series of years a people quite by themiidves, with 
DO strangers to trouble them; ana it they could hayemamtained 
this secluBion, tbe difSeulties which now besot^ them woul 4 
have occurred. It is the opening up of the xenon by the Pacifio 
Railway which has ia a great measure WEe9 down the . con* 
ditions under which alode the Mormon cammuniU could exist 
in its peculiar form. Though the Gentilea Withfa jite hounds 
are still a small miDority, th^ are iocr^hi^ both in numbeni and 
inOoence^ and ma^^ be ekj^ted b cCAttnne tO, dd b* Mordoyer, 
there $xo signs that the Mbrt&o&a do not hold bgptb^ na. they 
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used to do. Difieienees of opinion haTo arisen at to the s^tem, and 
it would appear that, though polygamy still prevailB in theory, it is 
not so generally practised as formerly. The authority which 
Brigham Young has hitherto possessed has been due to his cou- 
noxion with Joseph Smith, and also, in a largo degree, to hia 
own tact and energy. Uo has had to deal with a very ignorant 
fanatical set of auhjocts, by whom he has been accepted ua 
receiving direct inspiration from Heaven, and tbererore entitled 
to blind and implicit obedience when he issues a decree. More¬ 
over, the early comers were hard-worldng, spare-living people 
who were content with a vory simple stylo of life, and the pro¬ 
duce of their hands. But now, in all these respects, a change has 
been going on which cannot fail to spread. Tne introduction of 
the Qentilo element as permanent residents; the multitude of 
strangers from all purls who visit Utah every year; the growth 
.of trade and commercial relations with tho outside world; 
uccumulatiou of wealth and tasto fur luxury iii the 
her classes, must all tend to disturb old habits and 
traditions, while freedom of thought and new ideas are continually 
impairing tho ignorant devotion of the lower classes who formerly 
formed tne hulk of the community. Utah is now an open Ter¬ 
ritory, and the inhabitants cannot long resist the Influeuoes to 
which they are exposed. Tho colonization of tho region by tho 
“ Gentiles” will also be quickened by the railway communications 
which now exist, arid tho progressive cultivation of the land; and 
the organized institutions of the Bcpublic will thus be brought 
close upon a community which cannot retain its special cliuractn- 
amidst such associations. If tho Fodeml Government 'were t" 
resolve to clear oil* the Mormons by force, it would no doubt be 
met by a desperate resistance; but there is no likelihood of this 
unless it is provoked by serious disorders, and the law has other 
means of bringing ahont an assimilation of tho Saints to the body 
of the nation in the practice of morality tuid submission to civil 
authority. 


TIIK KOYAL ACADEMY. 

IV. 

I N our second article on the Royal Academy w'c were still con¬ 
sidering the pictures in the Great Galled, f ud lind not yet 
noticed a line work by Mr. Peltie (272), “ A Lady of the yeveii- 
teenth Century.” This is painted in obvious imitation of Vaudycks 
manner, and perhaps one cannot give it higher pniisfio than by 
saying that the imitation is successful. 7 'he lady, who stands in 
an Ottsy yet imposing attitude, wears a light blue dress relio-ed 
with a red llower at tho breast, and over the dress hangs a black 
clofdc with a fur edging. The painting of the different textures is 
masterly and imaflected, and tho flesh tints are firm without 
roughness. On tho same wall hangs Mr. John Collier's portrait 
of Mrs. Forster (262), which, although less striking than the com¬ 
panion picture which wo have already noticed, is an e.vcel lent, 
straightforward piece of work. A portrait by anotluT young 
painter, Mr. A. Stuart Wortley, “Tlie Countess of AVharfu.iilll- ’ 
(240), is painted with much care and givCvS evidence of tho lu tist’s 
progress; but it is unfortunately hung. Mr, Watt.s’a portniit of 
Miss Dorothy Tennant (267) is less pleasing than Mr. Miihii.s's 
rendering of the same subject, which was exhibited, if wo re¬ 
member rightly, two years ago. Mr. Sant has two portiails in this 
room (164, 212). Mr. Foynter sends a portrait of Mrs. Ardubald 
Milmon (169) which is extremely hard, and in which the tupcblry 
at the hack is so painted that one of the figures stands out in bold 
relief, and may at a first glance be taken for an actual person. 

Among the subject pictures tho most cliarming in this gallei v, 
and, we are disposed to think, the most charming in the whole 
Academy, is Mr. Leighton’s ** Music Lesson " (209). This is an 
<jxquisitoly lovely representation of a young mother clad iu loose 
drapery of green, whvte, and gold, teaching tho hand of a child 
dressed in blue to touch rightly the strings of an instrument 
resembling a guitar. The feet and part of the legs of 

both figures are bare, and bang over the couch on wliicli 
they are sitting with marvellous gmcc. The tender and giuceful 
feeling of the group is as perfect as is the harmonizing of tho 
different tints employed; and it is impuasible to im^nne auy thing 
more beautiful than the flesh tints, it might be said that no real 
flesh is quite so smooth and clear as this, and perhaps the best 
answer to such a eriticism would be that the fact is unfortunate, 
^uite os lovely in treatment, but loss full of poetry, is Mr. 
Leighton’s Study ” (268), a charming littld girl m a pink dress, 
bending with childlike seriousness over a large book. Mr. 
Calderon’s picture (215), to which are affixed Mr. Tennyson's 
lines beginning “ Home they brought her warrior dead,’’ is a 
somewhat disappointing work. In tho flmiru of the widow who, 
Imeeling on the ground, clasps her chila to her breast, there is 
pathos; but it is marred bv the vulgarity of the ^up on the 
loft, in which an odious little girl is peering over the track of a 
chair to see what goes on, just as she might over the front of a 
box at a pantomime. The steel-clad toes and legs of the dead 
warrior op the bed are not very happily managed, and the white 
cap of the commonplace old nurse^ who bears her ninety years 
with surprisiM alqcriiy, is painfully prominent. Mr, Faed'^s “ la 
Time of war ”^(2661, if, as one would think, it is intended to be 
pnthetic, has not hit its uuuk with any success. It is a 
and elaborate study of,a cotta^.interior, oontidning.^a 
mother nnd phild, two bt^ aali^ on a. bsa, a cat, and 
various basins, pans, and boots> which, are portrayed with great 


reality. Why it should be called In Time of War,” it is difficult 
to imagine. Mr. Eyre Crowe's ** Silkworms ” (184) i» an elaborate 
and uninteresting representation of a group of Bluecoat boys 
excited over those creatures for which schoolboys have a strange 
foudae.ss. Strangers Yet *’ (186), by Mr. W. Sellon, and The 
Cares of a Family” (230), by Mr. W. B. Baird, are both clever 
and pleas.'uit studies of birds, La Siesta" (251), by Kisa 
Florence liooneau, hanging nG.xt to the last-namou picture, is a 
graceful and careful picture, suggested perhaps by Mr. Alma- 
Tadema's works, of a Koinan woman lying lazily bj the side of a 
bath or impliivium. The colour in tho foreground is killed by the 
too groat warmth of the reflections at tho back. Mr. Marks's A 
Bit of Blue " (246) is a charmingly minute representatiou of an 
old gentleman handling with loving care a lately arrived china 
treasure. Tho truth of tho acce.s8ories is admirable, and the only 
point to which exception can be taken is the painting of the hands, 
which are far less real than the china, or oven the shavings in 
which it has been wrapped. Among the landscapes not yet noticed 
wo may for the present point to Mr. Vicat Cole's “Summer 
Showers” (239), tuo truth of which is marred by the solidity of 
the bky and water, and Mr. Aumonior’s “ Eastonllroad, Suffolk" 
(265), which is a large and happy example of this painter's 
style. 

Turning for n wliile to the Grosvenor Gallery, we will, out of 
pt‘veral contributions from hL. Tissot, who is not represented at 
tho Royal Academy, consider first tho most ambitious of his pic¬ 
tures. This, which is numbered 22, and hangs with his others in 
the East Gallery, is tho first of a scries which is described in the 
(_’alalogue .^s a " Poem in five parte.” There seems no more reason 
why a series of paintings should called a poem than why Hr, 
\\ liistier's strange performances should be c.'illud Harmonies and 
NocluniO’*, Jf it is intended to stiggest that the pictures are full of 
poetical feeling, then the suggestion, as far at least ns this parti¬ 
cular one is concerned, is, we venture to think, misleoiling. Tho 
explanation of tho picture in the Cataloguo runs thus:—“I. The 
Chidlengo. The Will, attended by two pages, Audacity (active) 
and RiltMice (paasivc), triumphs over Vico and Tmptatioii.'’ Vice 
and 'i’eniptation are, we iiuagino, represented by the hideous figure, 
half woman half tigress, which lies prostrate in the foreground. 
A lay figure in tho guise of a woman, with a leg exhibiting the 
agony of stiffoess peculiar to lay figures’ legs, tramplos. on this 
prostrate form. Tlie figure is habited in armour, beneath which 
various signs of modern dress may bo detected, while tho arrauge- 
ment of the hair is evidently modern. Possiblpr the four un¬ 
completed pictures which are to belong to tlie senes may in time 
throw ^onie light on tho painter's meaning; meanwhile, the first 
of the set appears to be a perforuianco of considerable humour. In 
Iho biime gallery bangs a "Portrait of l^ady Lindsay" (of IkU- 
carres), by lifr. ’Watts (34). Apart from the questiou of technical 
excellence, we are inclined to prefer the treatment of the 
Slime subject by Sir Coutta Ijindaay iu the West Gallery (45), 
Three pictures by Mr. Albert Moore, of varying sizes (50. 51. 52), 
hiiro all the churui of combined softness and strength which 
thiA painter alwa}s gives to the figures that ho clothes with 
•hiinlilv disposed drapery, coloured so that the eye loves to rest 
oil it. M. Legro'? sends nine works. In some respects the most 
btriking of tht-e are four stiidie.s (72, 73, 74, 75), executed in 
two hour: e icb biTore bis pupils at tho Slade Schools. The 
in.^steTy Jind facility exhibited iu them are veiy great. 
Tne suue pailiter's “*Lo Cbaudronnier'’ (78), which has been 
sc?n Lforo in London, is a fine treatmeut of a common¬ 
place subject, whilo “Lo Cloitre lispagnol’’(79) is a suc- 
I'eK'fiil imitation of the somewhat pedantic yet impressive stylo of 
CLitaiu Du tell niaslcrs. 

Returning to the Royal Academy and passing into Gallery IV., 
may notice tho humour of Mr. E. Benson’s “The liiiut 
Wo;.'^uippo^” (289), and tho want of any real humour in Mr. 
Ca’.derons “ Rediic (4 Threo per Cents” (311). Near to this hangs 
Mr. Marks's " The Spider and tho Flv" (313), a cavalier habited 
in yellow sitliug on the table of an old u.siirer, with whom he is 
driving a bargain. Hero tho painter's great command of detail 
comes out in lull force, and tho only objection to be taken to the 
general effect is that tho cavalier's yellow costume is not altogotber 
pleasant in tone. Mr. Joseph ICnight’a “ A Tidal River ” ( 329 ) 1 * O’ 
line landscape, and so, in a naturally warmer tone, is w. F. A. 
Bridgman's "Towing on the Nile” (344). Near this is a pic¬ 
ture called “ Critics on Costume; Fashions Change ” ( 343 ){ b/ 
Mr. Horsley, R.A., upon which we can only observe that it is 
unfortunate that Mr. Horsley's foshion of painting does not 
change. Mr, A. W. May’s landscape, “ABend in the River” 
(359), is a work of much delicacy, in w'hich something of Corot's 
feeling for the changing moods of nature has been caught The 
picture represents a cool greeu island or eyot in the middle of a 
river, with adjuncts in the foreground of trees, rushes, and 
herons. Tho soft light 011 sky anu water is excellent, and the 
whole aspect of the scene singularly true. A yet more charmiug 
landscape is Mr. Mark Fisher’s “ The Meadows” (364), a picture 
of cattle in a sodden field which is so painted as to be roir^hing 
to look at Mr. Morris’s “ The Heir of the Manor ” (374) 1 * ** 
pretty composition, full of sunlight. Sir John Gilbert's “ Doge 
and Senators of Venice in Council” (366) is A fine work, more 
happy in colour than tlie same painter's larger contribution in the 
great gallery. Mr. John O’Oonnopa “ High Level Bridge, New* 
castle{368) brings the toene which the painter has 
chosen with striking reality hefote the spectator. < 
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THE TUKATnivS. 

mana^eiuent of the Lyceum Theatre has not perhaps done 
unwtMiy in vwyinjr the course of Shakwpearo which it, has 
for lome time past set ita nud UMires. Obb may weary even 

of tho best enteiUinmente for ImxIv or mind if there is no himk or 
change in th^. Mr. Irvinji;, 4ipon wljom falls the weight of all 
stage euteitiainiuents pro'\idl'd at tlwi l^ycBUiii, mndB some striliing 
aiUicesflcB in the regions of melodriina beCuiv it was diw-overed 
that he could play J^anlll^t; and it i,-» natur.tl cTJOugli that, nft4'r 
tho magnibccut iuelodmiua of liichanl III., ho should hi/take 
hinibolf to Bonielhiiig wiiieh is still Diolodraiuatic, thonirh not in so 
lOiigniliceat a w.i.v. Tiicre would liavy be,oji a more cojuplelo 
change, and poasihly a oioro comploio success, if the actnr liad , 
appeared in Home part of high coim-dy, nr, to nso a tei'hmo.il ex- | 
pressiwi, in some “ characUu'-part ” whu-h, wlnlo it would have 
afforded him rest, would also have given nior*.' scope for art ihnii 
the compavalively simple tasl: upon which lio is now .'.ugagi'd. 
His perfoi'iuanco, indeed, td' this Liisk ap])i‘ars to us to sutler sonh*- 
what from a desire to m.ilco an olnhoniii* i-.tudy oi* a char u'tcr, 
or rather of two chartiders, wdiic-liare loo roughly diawu admit 
of any great lincness i?i their iulmpivlaiion. The milliors of jCc 
Couyrifif' dr Lyon saw ih-'ir account in a suppn.v.'d cajo of luis- 
taken identity which obtained great celebiity; and, adapting 
tbe facta to at.igo piirpo-iLv, dniy imide the Hup|u)scd in¬ 
nocent man as good ns jmssiblo, and pait ' ^ i with coriv- 
sponding blackin -s tint liignw/iyjuan said in Inivo coanuiLlnil 
the crimo tor whic,h anoliier sullhicd. \Ve hfivo said tho 
supposed innocent man, bei .iub*', has lately been pouiLed out 
by an iugenions critic, there heems to be (•oii.'.iderjhlo doubt 
whether after all it was not Lc'siirque^ who was courenKsl in tlie 
robbery for wdiieh ho was exeeut.Ml, And tin' Mine critic has 
called attention to tho fact that la'snirpies, fur Irojn b.'ing the 
angel that ho is ropreseuicd to be in lus doni''Hhc relations, was a 
w hoso privi^^^cfoiraclcr did not at all boar being pried into. 

Pjjhusc was a pndesdomil robla'r, 
while LeRjnpU'ti,if he was a robber w'as only an aniali-ur, ho 

can Kcarcely ljav«' liemi tin* utte.;' licml 'Wim’h the playwrights have 
made of him. Of coursi* the ohjeet of tlu* sta/t' i.-. not, or ought 
not to be, to givo au absolutely oxm t picl'.u'e nfi*e.l hie; utul wo 
only point to lle'so facts beeauso llu; toalri\( I’s ot' Lr Conn-irr dr 
Lyon ma<lo a blunder in giving loo nincU t>f tie' njo pbmour to 
the facts ’which bupplicd them with tlu'ir play. 1 ■ ilm ctf tI alter 
elfeid lln:y defeah'd iheir own <>bj.a'l, just In '-n; llimlvUig, Air. 
li'vinghus Muiit-wiiu’ Ii! p. i 'uriiiuiicom loo phty b\ tuo miuM 

anxiety to make it i'tiiluiig. 

The original liench play wliicli lh.it now performed 

at the Iaccuiu is'i.'.ke'i \.. < f.il'.'-f! J,r ti‘> • ud 

was produci'd cA the Ibiiiu II i;i 1X50. Jiw.m .elaplefl 

for tlu! Lngb'-ll t-'.iLl': by br. (’hurles Ji’e'ide, u.id'r the 
aetouiiding title of Vur r,j.//Vce/’ /'.yo/oi, and prodiu-c.l hy Air. 
Ohark'8 Jveau at l’'e I’luice s'.s 'Lheairo in Loii(lf)ji in 185.]. 
That a writer of Mr. b'ha)'!c.*'*jh'udc uhiiity and Kno'wledgo should 
have made so .'•(r.iuLio .slip wa.s mudo in the title of tho 
adap'ation is .suiprisin'... “ I lie b’ouricr of Lyons " is ju;' exactly 

such a Irausialioa of “ Ooiirrier de. Lym ' a.s ‘‘JiO Postilion 
do CftlKis” would be of “'I’lio tl.il.ils Mail.'’ ('mor/e/* in this 
imstanco means ueiihcr more nor levs than luad-ct-iifh, as to 
which fact any <tiie <mii salisCy himself by leleienci', if it 
ia needed, to Lilti'-. lint iiulocil iho t'leployiieiit ot th" word 
counter in thi.> sen.ve is so fre.'pieiit iii hr. iicli that it i.s dillicult to i 
understand how for many years actors and ainiionceR cun liavo 
allowed it to be, suppiwil limt llie tillo of (ho play carries e\cu a 
Buggy.-'tiun of the presence of tim “ courier ’ or guard ot tho mail, 
who, to judge I'tom the iuiglidi title long in use, should lie a 
personage in the dvanni, and wlio really has noLlung to do with it 
except to coiiuj on tho btago and be killed. Tho exact t.rai].s!al.ioji 
of “ Le Coumer do IjVou ” i.s ** Tho Lyonti Mail. ’ This title was 
tirst given to the jday by Mr. . 1 . AV. Clark, who wrote a very 
clover version ot it lor iho A. U. 0 . at Cauibiidgo; and in adopt- 
' ing this title the uuinugeuient of tlio ijjceum Las done well. It 
was however not so well conceived to perpetuate tlie ongiual 
blonder in bills which sUd(sl that the play was first produced iij 
Paris under the title of “ The Courier of J^yons.*' Thu same hills 
dwelt in moving terms upon tho iiimietise power of the stage ok a 
moral agent, and supported this view by recording the winli of the 
Lesuv([ues faiiiily that the real uauio of their ancestor sliould be 
used iu the play,* and their gratiludo to the playwrights for so using 
it. Whether the name of Le»ur(iues ever has been used mtke jday 
in Paris or not -wo cannot say ; but it is quite certain tluil its use 
hiUfbeen forbidden for some time past by the censorship, and that 
it is^ not used now. The play is still occasionally performed in 
l^aris; but it is produetd, not for tho sake of whoever 
undertakes tho two parts of Ix^surques and Dubose, but 
for that of M. Paulin Alcnier, who, out of the part of 
Ohuppard, tlw horsedealer. has madrt a study somewhat analogous 
to that whicli JMr. riothern made of Lonl Dundreary. The 
efaHraetef was originully a eubordiuutemie, but the actor, by lueane 
of fiOBie iuffucnctt which app'aU u ciitlaui kind of Paiisitui 
'audicocfi, has made it the pi omiiient feature ui the piece. .In tho 
' TOpresefltatiou at tho Lyceum this is certainly not the caM>; indeed, 
with two exceptions, th»vo is nothing tluit calls for praise of any 
■^aort except ^lr. ,Iniqga woll-meatuug, but not altogether happy, 
attempt to appl;|! hia great and peculiar talent to a performance 
which is hardly worth ec much trouble. 
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Although Le Cottrrier de Z/yon » a well-known play, it may not be 
amiss, beforo attempting any detailed criticism of its putformaiice, 
to give a brief skeuh of its plot M. Joseph Lesurques, of Palis, 
is a man po-^seesed of all virtues, and resected for that possession j 
he ks moreover m wealthy that it is a uelight to him help his 
father, who is sotoehfjw an inulwiener in difficulties at JUeursaint, 
l)y an nnonynioua gift of money. Tt> bestow this ho rides down 
to tho inn scerellyj and di.sapjwars wnth equal seci*e 3 y. Within a 
fosv minutes of bis disiippejiraiwe arrives Dubooc, a robber cele- 
bratixl Ibr his pri)Wt:.s.s, at tbe head of a band bent on robbing the 
Ijyons Alfiil, The rewmblanco he I ween Lesurques and Dubose is, 
in the play, so extraordinary that old liOsurques, shot for his un¬ 
timely iutrirforcijce by Dubose, conceit's tho bullet to have been 
dii-cljiirged b) his own sou, and is so lixed in his belief that all 
liis .■'•on'.s piisf-immto prote.station.s shako him not a whit in his con- 
viciioi). Tho rest of tho piece i.s occupitxl with the conlusion 
arising out of tho straiigo reyombianco between the two men, 
which hiirrie-; LoHurques to a <li .it,li lluit )io only escapes by tho 
tioacherv of one of Dubohc’.'^ coturadiH. The piece has this capital 
fault, which lia.s bcoii poiiitod out iu anotbor criticism — 
that it (u'pends upon a confusion of which the audience is 
m.ido asvaro troiii tho very beginning. fc?utUug this aside, 
tlic aim of the actor who pbiys tlio two parts of Dubose 
and J.e.-iurque.s shoiilvl bo to indicalo that tho two men are 
indi'cd dill'cn ut, but yet so alike th^it pi'oplc knowing both might 
roudily i-unlound them oven when lilbaiid death depended on Ihoir 
jH-c'iincy. Air. Irving has gone loo far in his desire to sJiOAv tho 
ililtbreril n.'Anres of (lie two men, and lias neglected too much Iho 
liUciic.vi which in requisite for si ago purposes. His Lewirqiies i.'i 
ii man of spare bnilil, whoso courtesy and gentlo character mti, if 
an> thing, too plainly marked in his whole speech and cuKlnct. 
Ills Dubose i,s a burly rulliau of an Lnglish rathor than u hrench 
tyjio, whoso hoarse, sodden voice and repnlsivo features iwe repre- 
L-ciilrd witli a reality so great, and arc .^o absolutely dilierent Iroiu 
.infilling belonging to Lc&iivqiu's, that tho conliision bclwcc.i the 
two luoii becomes as iiic’onccivablo Iu the .sjicctators of the play as 
)t wa.s to 1 lie judges of llio actual tnal. it is utterly iuipo.s^iblo 
that the I'ntiu.r oi lji\-.ur(|nps e'ould have taken the red-iu).‘’i.sl .scmiu- 
drei Aviili do\vn-divi.wII liioulh, heavy jaw', broad Bliouhler-', and 
mIiiuioiis voice, v\hu slioots liim, lor lus own son, mild alike 111 
words iiml gctliiies, even tlioiigh he iru.igiued him to bn ma.s- 
queradin*: to conceal his purpo.so. Mr. Irving's icnderiug ol' llie 
I wo chanicicr.s and his alternate ustfuimption ol one and the other 

a feat <)]■ undimbied skill; but it is both more and less than 
llie ])liiy tlcin;ind. 4 . lor the rest, iLo actor pccniod to u.s 
filraui'..'ly to niL.? the force of ccrLalii pathetic piui.'iages in the pari, 
of Ijcsuicpics, while he nocdles.sly o.vaggeralcd oilier possa'.'cM in 
that of JiiibojC. To ^ce an injiivcd woiium Htabbid by ii :iillian 
can never bu a pleasant sight even on Ibo stage; and it 
woiihl be well to sliortcji liio strngglo which ends iu this 
slabbi. g between Dnbo.'-c and .Icaniic. In the la.st act 
iMr. Irviug reprcsout.s Dubose, wlio Irom a window iu a cabaret 
is walcUirig for tlio oxecutioji of Jjesurqued, as drunk. This may 
Eecm strange when one remembers that J)ubo 8 C makes himsoif 
known to hia nssocuitcs by drinking a bottle of brand}-' at a sitting. 
'I’he bottle in tho Lyceum reprcsi'utation u but poorly lepresentud; 
but that is nothing, nor is it perhaps much that Air. Irving should 
chouse to make the villain drunk iu tho la^st scuuo. i»ut we 
eaiitioL thinlv that a trick by which in this scone Mr. Irving gains 
mucl) apj)lau.yo ia eitlier happily conceived or executed. The 
ucior, in tho climax of hia triumph and drunkenness, drugs liim- 
sclf wuth hid hack turned to the audionco to a window at the back 
of tlio stage, wlicuco ho looks for the fatal tumbril; and then, lying 
ilal on lus stomach, he kicks up bis heels with delight. The 
net ion reminds 0110 in'esislibly of some lines which used to be sung 
iu a burlesque by Mr. Uobaon;—“Old Joe orkieking np ahind 
and afore, And Columbine u-kiclting up ahind old Joe.’ AVe 
have said that tho rest of the pertormanpo is not pai'ticiiUrly 
pood. Mr. Mead’s performance of old Lesurquo.s is, however, 
ch.irgi'd with J'ecliug and ilignity: and Miss Isabel liateuian’s 
rendorinp of Jeanne wants nothing bat better couiuaniid of 
^sture 10 make it a)wforniance worthy of much praise. Courriol 
is It part which should bo well played—a highwayman who 
id at the samo time a dandy. Fi-om the perforinonoe at the 
Lyceum it is quite possible to believe that Courriol was a 
highwayman, but it is absurd to imagine that he could be received 
in any privule house, even in tho days of the Directory. The 
management, by tho way, might have done weU to bring the 008- 
tumos into fur more strict accordance with the date of tho play; 
and nt the same time it may bo observed that, as the price ot the 
Stalls liAS been for some time raised, a proportionate deoroase in 
tho off'unsivo and, iu the ovent of a pamc, dangerous, nairowBees 
between tlm rows might Imvo bam nmde with advantage. 

VAmi Fntz, which has been played by M. l?ebvreanda!Fr<!wdi 
company at tho Gaiety, we criticized while it was being periornied 
under more favourable conditions at the Theatre Fran^ass. With 
the exception of M. Febvre’s part, tho only part well filled here 
was that of Suzcl, played by Milo. Lody, who, though far from 
equal to MUe. ninehembei^, has much merit. The performances 
ot tSheridau Knowles’s Love j^koee at the Haymarket have given 
Mr. Chippendale on occasion for eadiibiting his excellent style In a 
suitable part; and have added to other proofs which Mr. Harold 
Kyrle has given of his talent and industry. To the oompantively 
small part of TnwMrorth Mr. J^iyrle, by his good dfotjon sad 
gesture, gave an importance whidtone might not think it wpable 
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of Msumingr. BCra. filhippeirdale was amoiinf;;^ as Widow Green. Miss 
Amy Sedgwkk playwl CoMtaaoe, and was appallingly lively in 
the scene flrom. which. Ijady Gay Spanker^a speech m praise of 
hunting in Lmdon Assurance would seem to be taken. 


THE DERBY. 


* rilWO events occurred during the Second Spring Meeting nt 
X Newmarket to bieak the monotony of one of the quietest 
weeks of tho (season. The ill-advised alteration of racing law 
which reduced the minimum weight in Imitdicaps from j at. 7 llrj. 
to 4 St, 7 lbs. WHS repealed by a decisive vote of tho Jockey Club; 
and a new candidate for Derby lionoiirs whs discovered in Altj ro, 
a small, but musctilar and compactly framed, Eon of tho famous 
Blair Athol. The meeting of tho .locUoy Club was well and 
iaduentially attended; and tliough tbe authors of the now rule 
and their nine supporters stuck to their opinions, despite the storm 
of opposition they bad excited on all siih^s, twenly-ouo (vivereo 
votes edoctually settled the fate of the obnoxious law, which had 

M oot lasted lf>ng enough to bo put into fence. As a ptmeral 
esc sudden chtingt's of mind on the part of a loglsiative 
body are much to be deprecated. A Parliament which jJuKsed 
laws one Session and ropealed llieiu tlio next would soon cease to 
command respect; and it is on accepted principle tljat, when once 
a moasiire has been fairly disciLs.sed and Las rcadvod tho sanction 
of tho Legi-slature, a fair tna! should be given to it. Tho same 
rule holds good, or ought to hold good, as regards tho I'arliamciit 
of the Turf, which, in its small way, watches over the interests of 
racing aud comuiiiiida the couiidence of racing men. It would bo 
inndemblo if laws were to Ikj iierjMdually made, unuituie, and 
remade, just according U» ilu> caprico of the mouiciit or tho acci- , 
dental prestsneo or absence of niembcis of a parlicular way of . 
tbiuking. Neither tho racing nor any oLlmr cunmuimty w-»mld long 
.submit to a tribunal which did nut know its own mind for two 
\voeJca together. In the jircaent instance, however, the emergonoy 
WH 3 BO pressing and the griovhru'uso llugrant, lliat the real strength 
of the.lockoy Ulub,iiJ numbers as well as in iidtui 3 uce, was jusliticd 
in iLsserting itself. Besides, it was the prouioteTS of thi‘ objrtction- 
jiblo innovation who were the lirst to break through th(i w holcsonie 
rule to which ayo have referred. XJio now code of Jiacingliaw', on 
which a carefully aelectwd Committee liatl bec.n cnga'icJ for many 
months, and which had received the deliberate sanction of the 
entire Jockey (hub, had actually been in force only a few wocKs 
when an attack was ni.ide on one of its luott vital cnnctmenls 
and ft chance victory snutchod. In securing ihu prompt reveryiil 
of tliia rash and ill-judged proceeding, the majority of tho .ToHfcy 
(hub have simply declined to u]it;et tho work of their Committee 
before its merits have beiui fairly tried. In this they would have 
born fully justified, (‘ven if the recent change had be^ n of tho most 
harmless cLiracter; but its mimifest tendency to revive one of the 
worst abuses of racing furnished an additional argiiincut in favour 
oi the prompt action they liave talten. 

The R))jwira«ce of AI tyro in tbe front rank of tho Derby 
favourites was quilo inilookod for; and in ibe present dearth of 
first-class llnglish hor.se.s, the discovery of anything good enough 
to be a rival to tho all-conquering foreigners wa.s decidodly 
welcome. As a two-year-old Altyro did mdlting deserviug 
consideration. Ho ran twice, and on both occasions failed to get 
anywhere near the front. t<o little was thought of him alter 
tbeso inglorious tierforuuinces, that hia owner had almost resolved 
to turn him out of training. The intention, however, was not 
carried into effect; and, another chance being given to Altyn*, he 
availed himself of it to retrieve his charackvr. At the' recent 
ScfyDud Spring Meeting at Newmarket he won all hia engagements 
in brilliant style; tho first over the Ditch mile, the second over 
the Oesorewitch course, and the third over the Howley mile, the 
iudgo’s verdict* being eight length*, fifteen lengths, and six 
len^* respectively. Tbe horse, in fact, won his throe races with¬ 
out being extended, and it wa* this rather than the quality of hi.s 
amagonists—tho best of whom were ^ Zee, First Spring, and 
Plaisautu—that created so general an impression in his favour. 
It is not every day that a horse come* out who can both go fast 
and stay, and it was not Aityre’s fault that his victories were 
gained in moderate company. He won all his races with con¬ 
summate ease, and no horse could do more. A more reasonable 
objection to Aityre was his diminutive sixe, and it was cousidorod 
that when it came to racing, horses like Chamant and Pellegrino 
would be sure to outstride him. For all that, and especially as 
the field for the Derby promised to be neither very hii'ge nor of 
very exceptional merit, Aityre’s chance of obtaining a place was 
hei^ in high estitnation^ and be was deservedly supported with 
gMat spirit for the inferior honours of the great Kpsom race, in 
other respects nothing happened at home during the Second Spring 
week to throw li At on the Derby, while abroad the defeat of 
Fontrinebleau by Jongleur showed that Chamant would be rid 
of one of his most formidable anta^uists. M. Lapin’s horse dis¬ 
posed of VemenU so easily in the French Two Thousand that, if 
fdl hSid gone well and he had taken a part in tbe l^Ush Derby, 
he must have stood a fkir obmoe against Chamant; but, 
UBfortusately, he went amtas, anf was coughing badly when 
bis owner spiiitodlT, but hot very mdeirtiy, brooght W out 
to run against Jotol^. Stniehino ^ showed such indifferent 
form in w Two Thouiimd that there eouhl be iitile hope for him 
at Epictt; sod tbim the ibsmg]i. divbuon^ whhib tbtsati^ to be 


exceptionally strong thkj year, dwindled down at last to Obamgst 
akmo, who, htoweveT,, wns a host in bimmdf. From the day of 
the Two Thousand almost up to tho uvo of tho Derby tho posificn 
of Chamant grew stronger and stronger, and tho convictW was 
confirmed that nono of the horses that finished behind him at 
Newmarket bad a chance of roviirsliig po^hions at Epsom. Brown 
Prince and Silvio might gut places as they got them before, or at 
any rate might occupy forwaid jx)»ition 8 ; but winning, in the 
faco of (])hainant ’8 priMt public porrorraances, seemed out of the 
qufe^Uon. Tho danger to the French horse, if danger there was, 
must bo looked for outside the Two ITiousand field. Plunger 
I would havo had adhercnl .8 h.vd it not been so evident that alt had 
I not gone well with liiui during the winter; and both Pellegrino 
I and Bob Hoy had hosts of friends. The former should have im- 
i proved considerably since l;i,st year to on equal terms with 
Cbaiiiitnt,’wh\> in the Middle Park Plato gave him 6 lb.?, and a 
I head boating ; and th(‘. Inglorious di<’plaY a month ago of liia stable 
I companion Morior caused his pretensions to bo regarded with 
1 aonio rtuspicion. Still tlio Dorhy is an uncertain race, and Tattsn- 
ham tkiniHr is often tiitol to tho iK'st horse, find so Pellegrino 
! maini.'lined his po.^ition pretty well. Koh Koy won bis two on- 
I grtgenicnts as a tvvo-v«‘ar-old with gmt Cftao, and of his speed 
there could he no douljt. The qiic.stion was, could ho stay os well 
i ns go fnat ? and .a tavnurablo answer to that had been taken on 
I credit. He declined, his rich autumn engagements Inst year—an 
I event 80 Tiaro in the£.o mercenary days os to bo to a certain extent 
' Bnspicioim; but, on the otlier hand, ho enjoyed tho most im- 
: plii’it uniilideiico of his owner and trainer, who fully believed 
him to be tho best lior.se of liia year. As for ihs remainder 
of tho prill) ible starters, sueJi o.s (!roy Friar, 1 ’ouchet, and Jngellon, 
thi‘ir chance') wero hardly thought de.- 5 ming of serious coneider- 
fttien. 

At tho begin uirg of the present week,therefore,everything looked 
well for tho ftilherciits to public form. Verneuirs close racO with 
Joiifili'ur for the French Derby could not fail to be gratifying to 
IV*‘friends of Ohamant; for .longleur has never been beaten, and 
has won all his race.s in good company. 'J'he very next day, how¬ 
ever, there was a lerriblo revolution m the statu of alfaira. Thu 
rumour spread that film man t had met with sorau accident; and 
an aecideiit throe days helore ihu iK’rby can luardly fail to he an 
intqiarublo disn^lel‘. The horse at oiico retired from tbe proud 
].o-.ilion he li.id ho huig held as first favourite, and for ft time 
ihero .seemed a doubt whether he would appear at Ep.som at all. 
J-fiib.' 5 f' |ut‘Ully there wjis a reaction ; but that somcUiiug had hap- 
peue.l there wus no doubt. Ii was no idle canard abf)ut an 
areideut, and tiie prrivid of (Jliamant at Fnaom fiiilcd to revive 
the Availing cniiliileuce of his friends. At the very same moment 
ciiinv tile news ihat I’cllegrino was scrntch(Mi; and thus the first, 

; second, and third in tlio Middle Park I’kte, reprcseritiiig the best 
form of the ye.vr, aaiuo Airlunlly lore de comhat for tho Dqyby. 
Such a suece.‘'.'^iun of accidents in tho forerno.st ranJts of tho thrue- 
yoar-olds htus rarely it ever occuned; but fate, which has dealt ao 
unkindly with (Jhauiant, Pellegrino, Plunger, and Fontainebleau, 
was more merciful to .SilAio, Touchet, Brown Prince, and others 
i of the sccond-<'his.s divisi'iri. 1 ’bey came to tho post tit and wril 
' enough, and to tlu*m and .■such as them the Derby W'SS left. 

Tho throng Avas as great na ever iu the Paddock, and of oourso 
Cliamant, who avos ouo of the ftariy arrivals, was tbs great object 
of curiosity. Though looking in splendid condition, the aoa of 
Moriemer w^as obviously lame; and, indeed, those about him made 
no secret of .tho fact, and it was probably moro to satisfy the 

S ublic iban from any belief iu hia capability to win that 
0 was brought to Fpsora. His lameness was stiU moaro 
apparoiit when he c;\ntercd; and, after allowing the public to see 
what wa.H really the matter with him, it would havo been only 
fair to a gallant horse to have s^iarcd him an unavoidable defeat. 
Aityre and Silvio were both liked, and the latter was comidcred 
wxdl suited to the course; wliile tho alwonce of Kob Koy from tho 
! Paddock was generally vegrettod. Brown Prince looked clumsy 
! and deficient iii quality, and Plung^, though dexterously patched 
' up for tlio occasion, was s.adly deficient in muscle, and his trainer 
: hud evidently lieen afraid to give him real hard work, In tbe 
preliminary (Winter Kob Hoy and Allyre attracted most attention, 
lx>th going freely and well, while Chamant went veiy stiffly, and 
as if ill pain. I^hough the field numbered seventeen, a more com- 
luonplaco lot has boidom boon seen, moro than half of them being 
, imrdly np to average handicap form. Happily, they gave no 
trouble at tho post, and were despatched at the very first attempt, 
j Tho running was made by un extreme outsider, Cllon Arthur, vmo 
went away with a good lead, maintained it to within fifty yards 
' of tho judge's chair, and only succumbed at last, after a wsU- 
foiight and well-riddon finish, by half a length. In a Derby of 
mediocrities it was tilting that an unknown and uncared-lor out¬ 
sider should well nigh snatch away the piize. For tho last tjuarter 
of a mile there was a good race between Kob Roy, Silvio, and 
Glen .^rtbur, and Lord Falmouth’s horse, nimiing with great 
gnumness, just got the best of the struggle; and, considering t^t 
Glen Arthur had made tho whole of the rumiing, it was creditaMe 
to him to make so good a fight at the finish, l^b Koy made up 
a ^cat deal of mat ground in the last two hundred yard^ 
and was rapidly gaining on the leader* at every stride. It L .said 
that he experienced some disappointment at. Tatteoham Corner, 
where every year some of tbe Del^y field have thrir hopes extin* 
g^uished, and tliat ho was nearly knocked down by Tbanderstone* 
Certainly the gigantic son <ff Thunderbolt was rolling aWnt 
from distress more than a quarter of a mile from home, and 
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easy to understand that there was groat anxiety to avoid coming 
into collision with him. Kascd at this critical point, Kob Roy 
lost an advantage which he wofl never able to recover j though in 
any case be would probably have had to bo content with second 
honom’S. As it was, he ju.n succeeded in getting the place for 
which he had been so heavily supported, though only by a head 
irom Rhidorroch, a horse of plating form, wbo'^o forward iK).sition 
in the Derby speaks volumes for iho inferior quality of the tieid. 
Altyie was fifth and Drown Prince .Mxth, while Chanuint, who li;id 
run as well as a horse liuue all lound could he expected to do, fol¬ 
lowed some way belu'nd. 

The victory of ISilvio was well received, and Loid Fulmoulh 
must bo considered fortiinoto in having won two I'erhies with 
second-class hoi"se8. Had Chanuint. and Fontaiucblejiu kept w'ell, 
or had Jongleur been entered for the race, tlie ICngli^h horsf s 
would most (issurodly have played only ti nncnmlary p.trl jii llui 
Derby. Kob Roy, it is clear, lias been over-eslijuated, lor In* 
was thought good enough to heat lirsl-class form, jet in the 
event ho could not vanquish a horse to whom, in the Two 
Thousand, Ohamant gave a stone beating. Too much akso, n.s 
is often the case, was madu of Altyre’s handirap porfornianccs; 
and Brown Prince, as wight have been anticipufed from his .appear¬ 
ance, found the ups and downs of l ljisom a very dilfercnt thing 
Irom the fiat at Newmarket. Toiichfst, also, who in the early 
spring was thouglit good enough to win in any coinpany, proved 
himself a horse of very ordinary stamp ; but tiio forward posilion 
held by Glen Arthur auggests Iho qiii'.ilion win-.• would llidalc:o 
have finished had he also not shared Iho fate of (’haniant and 
l*ellegrino, and fallen lame a lew days before the Derby. (Jn paj er, 
ilidalgo, who is far 8iijK*rior to his stahlo companion (ileu Avtlnir, 
ought to have beaten iSilvio j yet he, too, is one of Ibo^e hiy horses 
who siddom monago to get down tlie hill at llphom ami round 
Tnttenhara Corner. There will Iw Btnnc natural rrioicing tliat the 
Derby of 1S77 has falleu to an Knglifeh horse *, but there is certainly 
little U) boost of in the victory. Fortune was against the French 
horses this year, and favoured the very inferior iL*pre.=»eiitatives of 
racing stighi.' fSilyio baa won the Derby; but we may 
expect to 8e®'-^*e Derby running reversed before the end of the 
season, and Lord Falmouth's horse deposed from the high posi¬ 
tion he now occupies. Perhaps the unexpected triumph of 
Fnglaod in the groat threc-year-old race of the season will allay 
some of the feelings of jealousy that have been excited against 
foreigii-hred horses on account of their too freoneut successes (ui 
Fnglish racecourses. 
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BOOKS OS TOKKEY.* 

rplIF supply of books about Turkey apd the Turks continues in 
-L full flow, and, ns a rule, it must be said, to the credit of tlio 
writers, that each in his or her special way has some pcenliar 
claim to write. -Mr. Freeman, for example, who kllo^v.^ as 
ranch history ns the Immnu mind is capable t f knowing, 
writes v.tf the Turks with that paramount cl.iitn on the 
reader’s attention which is given by an exhaustive knowledge of 
facts, wide bases of comparieoti and reflection, a practiced 
style, and irrepi'ossible enthusiasm. Miss Muir-Mackeuzie and 
Miss Irby aru well known as ladies who have not only tnu oiled 
in the Slavonic provinces of Turkey, but have lived and worked 
in them, who have given their strength and their lives in the 
CAUSe of the poor and the oppressed, and who could speak above 
all of l^kisnia with accurate and intimate personal knowledge. Mr. 
Salusbury is a very young gentleman who starved for two raorith.s 
in the Servian army, and who to the charms of an infantine 
style adds the advantage of vivid reminiscences of personal 
adventure. Then, on the other hand, while all these writers come 
before the public on the ground of knowledge, and base vvliat they 
have to Kiy on facts, and ask only to bo heard so far ns they arc 
giving a true account of historical events, there is, it must he 
remembered, a large section of the public which does not c^irc in 
the slightest degree for facta about Turkey, but views the wli-Jo 
Jiastern question in the light of a favourite theory. An adequate 
provision for their wants has been made by Lord Koliert 
Alontagu, who has reprinted copious extracts from the Blue- 
books, using whole lines of italics at discretion, ingeuiouwlj' 
printing, when he pleases, England for Turkey and Ireland for 
Bulgaria, freely interspersing (juolations from Jeremiah and 
ikliakkuk, and ultimately arriving at the conclusion that the 
groat tiling for Europe is to have a general fodcration of States, 
with the Pope as sole and universal chief. He admits that 
1 iOrd Derby is not at all the sort of person who can be trusted 
to work out this theory in practice. But that does not spoil the 
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theory j and when wo got into the domaii^of pure theory, the 
wilder a theory is, the more exciting and successful it appears. 
Lord Robert Montagu has done all that could he done by an utter 
incoherence of thought, un unrestrained liberty of assumption, and 
a maundering style, to giro a theoretical work all the attractions 
that can delight and content its readers. 

It is impo.ssibk) that Mr. Freeman should write on any historical 
subj(*ct without teacliing much and enforcing much. In telling 
lb'' story of thu Ottoman l*ower in Europe, he not only gives a 
sJnliirg and clear narrative, dwelling on what is really important 
and omitting v^lmt is euhsidiaiy and hard to remember, but ho 
I ciitab!i‘'lies the principles of a train of reasoning, and lays firm 
foundations for many of his conclusions. He answers with more 
precision than any preceding writer the two elementary questions 
on the right solution of which all proper treatment of European 
Turlvey depends. These quesliuns are:—vVhy does European Turkey 
dilicr entirely from all other parts of .Europe ? and in what seaso 
are the (.^hriatiaui in Turkey to be c.'illed better than their present, 
masters 'f 'i'he answer to the first question is, that European 
'riiikey is the only part of Europe where the conquering race has 
j alw.ays remained entirely separated from the conquered ; and that 
j till' Conquering race had this peculiarity, that it was endowed with 
j a total incapacity for imbibing those ideas of government which in 
I the rest of Europe are called good and just. Partly through the adop- 
j tion of MHliometanismjttnd partly through the retentionof thehabito, 

! customs, and traditions of a predatory horde, the Turkish ruler 
i has born, and i.s to this d.ay, divided from his Christian subjects by 
I a deep and impn.ssable gulf. His Christian subject is better than 
ho is in smse. liis faults may bo as numerous as the grains 
I of dust in a beam of liglit, but, becauao he is Christian, he is 
i .accc.^sible to tlio-o influences which has made Europe what it is. 
(diiistimiity does not make him good, but it makes it possible that 
hu .should lx.* bettor. It is one of the favourite position.? of Mr. Free¬ 
man, on which he has Ijiien dwelling for a quarter of a century, 
lhat when wo speak of Christianity wo really mean a body of 
religious doctrine plm the civilization of the ancient world. This 
civilization passed from (Ireeeo to Rome, and from Rome to 
modern Europe. Christianity assimilated it, and Mahomutonism 
rejeetod it. AVhere Mahometanism was the conquering power and 
Chriatiamty the conquered, the Mahumoian, with few exceptiouH, 
and the Afaliometan Turk writh no exceptions, lept down with a 
relent less hand the germs of a civilization which seems something 
not only alien but accursed. In tho decadence of the Turkish 
power this tyranny has assumed the worst possihlc form it could 
present—the tyranny of a clique of ignorant, mercile.s.s adventurers, 

; ruling all the provinces from the palace of the Sultan. Tho rule 
of the Turli is thus worse in its rleeay tlian it was in its days of 
strengUi and prosperity. This is the main thetis that Mr. Five- 
man has .set hiniwelf to prove, and if any uuo does not con¬ 
sider it proved, Mr. Freeman is ready U) laiiijch the wc»rst kind 
of histoncal thundorbolts on his head. To the muss of English- 
j men, however, as they are nt the moment when this volume 
! appears, this thesis may bo considered a.s provij<l. Mr. Fi’cenma 
only giv4's a finishing tap to a nail wliicii vva'j alreaily driven well 
homo. England has resolved that it will have nothing more to do 
with the Turk as an ally and a friend. 

But when we look into the details of Mr. Freeman's book Vio 
find that it is possible for historians to be a little unjust, and not a 
little despotic. Mr. Freeman turns bis unparalkded kiiowlodgo of 
bistory into an engine of tyranny. He is a dictatorial writer; he 
fools pasi-ionately and ho writes pae.sionately. To his historical 
n.ind all perBOxs of all centuries are alive. He hates a dead Turk 
much as ordinary men hate a Ihing cockroach. He tramples 
the crwiture under his awful heel, and then surveys with a tine 
frenzy the quivering reiuaius of his victim. The dead, however, 
eimnot feel, and to Turks of tho sixteenth century it cannot make 
much dilference whether Mr. Freoinnn abuses them or not. But 
living men do not like being treated like cockroaches, and Mr. 
Freeman has a peculiar way of stamping on th<*m liiatoricnlly 
which is very trying. He can always dig up some very bad person 
out of bifctoiy, and say bo is exactly like tho person ho is abusing. 
This is a very unfair use of history. We read, for example, of 
Hobart Bastut, whom Mr. Freeman bitterly detests, that the 
shamo of Robert of 8t. Albans has its like in the shame of Hobart." 
This is exiiBperaling. Theixi may be possibly ten people in England 
besides Mr. Freeman who have hoard of Robert of St. Albans; 
but the vast majority of readers w’nuld hear tlie name for the first 
time, and would suppose that it was only their ignorance that pre¬ 
vented their appreciating a close historical parallel which con¬ 
demned Admiral Hobart to clear and merited infamy. Fortunately 
Mr. Freeman coudesconds to explain to the ignorant who this 
Robert was; and it appeai’a thuit liooert was ‘ ‘ a kmght of the Temple 
who betrayed his order, his country, and his faith, who took service 
under .Saladin, and mocked the last agonies of the Christians when 
Jerusalem was taken,” It is sheer lustorical tyranny to ^y that 
the shame of Hobart is like tho shame of Robert. Excepting that 
both hive served under a Mahometan prince, Ihere^ is not iho 
slightest point of resemblance between tnem. Admiral Hobart 
has not betrayed bis order, for he had none to betray; nor his 
countiyi for ne received the thanks of his Government j nor his 
faith, for he remaius a Christian, and ho has never mocked the last 
agonies of any one. There is^ indeed, far too much of this boot- 
heol and cockroach style throughout Mr. Freeman's volume. Lord 
Derby is one of Uto victims. Herod, the murderer of John the 
Baptist, is selected as his historical paralleL The precise point of 
the par^Iel appears to be that, just as Herod considered himself 
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bound by his oath to let the dai^hter of IIer<^iftfl have the 
Baptists' bead, so Lord Derby considered himself bound by tbo 
Treaty of Paris not to let English men-of-war carry c>ll‘ Cretan 
insurffents. There is no limit to invective of this kind. Every one 
of whom the historian disapproves can be said to bo like some 
known or unknown bad person in history. This is a painful abuse 
of historical knowledge. Statesmen have tv> do witli a 
particular existing sot of facts, and not with somo other set 
of facts in a remote age of history which were in somo n- ^pocts 
rather like them. To treat tho two seta of facta as identical is 
dangerous to a nation and unfair to individuals, and this la an 
error into which Mr. Freeman appears to us to be not unfrequently 
falling. 

The jvork of Miss Muir-Mnekenzie and ^liss Tvby is for flio 
most part a reproduction of tho volumes published by them ^omi- 
time ego, in which they described their travels in the Nortli- 
West of European Turkey. But Miss Trhy has profacid this 
new edition with three hew chapters on Bosnia. She waa in 
Bosnia in 1865, at the time of the outbreak of the insurrection, and 
she has continued there since then her work of charity. Slic and 
her friend had established a girls’ school at yenijcTo, ami her 
primary object waa tu visit this establishment. But the com¬ 
mencement of troubles decided her to rornovo her .-cholars to a 
place of safety, and, not without dilliculty, they were transported 
to Austria. On the hideous tale of wrong and niitery I’cvo^iled in 
Miss Irby’s pages, tho frightful daily and Imurly cruelty of tho 
Turks and of the Mussulman Se.rhs tow'ards tho unhappy creaturoa 
who lay at their mercy, Mr. Gladstone dwells in his preface, 
and he is fully entitled to dvvoll. lie desires, above all things, 
that Turkish rule in Bosnia should bo done aw'jij wiili, and there is 
no meaning in such wonls ns humanity, mercy, justice, and pity, 
if his wish is not shared by all who live in comfort and peace- under 
tho shoUer of a happy and free country. It is i!U'«t useful that the 
history of Bosnia should be known in England, and that English¬ 
men shoCild really understand what it wn.s that made the Ikjsnians 
revolt, and impelled 200,000 peraou.s to cross the .Save and live on 
a daily penny a head in the territory of Austria. Miss Irby write.s 
very soberly and with an anxious desire uot to <‘xaggerate or make 
up a sensational picture. She only relates what she has seen, or 
what has been stated to her by persons whom she bus known ner-smi- 
ftlly and on whom? good faith sho can relv. Hit. it is otic tiiiug tu 
pity the Bosnians, and another thing to say what is to he done for 
them. Near the Black Mountain the insurrection has a sort of 
chance, aa the insurgents arc'ijrotected by the difEeulties of ifie 
coimtry, and yet are able to find spots among the liills where they 
can grow crons suiricient to keep them alive. Elsewhere tin? in- 
surr«;tion only took the form of a flight. Tho Turk.s and the 
Mussulman residents laid waste the Christian villages, and tho 
only (question was whether the inhabitants could get away into 
Austrian territory. Unless .\ustria virtually annexe?. Bosnia, there 
is only ono prospect before the orthodox lioaninns, and that is to die 
out of Bosnia altogether. That Austria docs not wi.«>h to annex 
Bosnia is certain. The ix>litical disiuivaritagos to her of annexation 
are immense, and sIk? has done all she can to discourage the immi¬ 
gration of the Bosnians, short of absolutely forhidiing it. Humanily 
prompts her to allow the fugitives to cross the .Save, and then 
policy prompts her to bid theni to live on a penny a day. It is 
extremely hard for Austria to know what to do; foj-, terrible a.s are 
the sufferings of the Bosnians, it is ni.ikirig a great demand (»n 
Austrica that, merely to redress misrulo for which she is not in the 
slightest degree responsible, sho shcmld be called on to charge her- 
sedf with tho government of a ruffianly Mahoiuotau population, and 
by an cnlargemont of her territory raise (juostions with her neigh¬ 
bours which she prudently seeks above all things to avoid 
raising. 

From the impassioned utterances of Mr. Frcerann and the 
harrowing pictures of Miss Irby it is a relief to turn to tho narra¬ 
tive of Mr. Saiusbury, in tho sense that small thing.s pleaso the 
mind fatigued with great things. Mr. Salusbuiy is, as lie informs 
us in his prcfiice, a young gentleman of twenty-one year-s of agpe, 
and we learn from his title-page that be is a lieulenant in the 
E'irst Jioyal Cheshire Light Infantry. IIo open.s his story by 
naively telling us that on Saturday, the 15th of August last, an 

idea entered his head ” that, having nothing particular to do, he 
might aa well go to Servia. The iie.xt day he l)Rgfin to put his 
plaii into execution by saying gocxl-by to his friends, and by 
making inquiries as to the best way of rc.aching \'ienna, t)u 
‘ Wtdnesday morning an anxiously expected letter was put undt*r 
his door, and he felt able to start at once, lie tlressed with a 
rapidity which astonished his family, said good-by to his father, 
caught the train, alighted at Eustou Station, and drove to his 
club. IIo feels it right that the public should know 
everything that he can possibly tell it, and from one end to the 
other of his volume there is not an omission of which wo can com¬ 
plain. A complete inventory is given of the contents td' his 
portmanteau, and bis literary stock in hand is carefully recorded 
as having consisted of a volume^ of Murray and ono novel. He 
landed at Rottorffiun. where the river btuik reminded him of Gheyne 
Walk, Chelsea. When he got into the Dutch train he began by 
noting down the name of every station, and the exact time of 
arrival and departure; but it occurred to nim that, if he went on 
in this way, be would fill bis notebook before he even saw Servia; 
and 80 be stopped,.and merely records that the conversation of bis 
Dutch fellow-travellers reminded him of the moukey-bouse ut the 
Zoological Gardens. At last be got to Bel^pade, and after some 
com^catious with tbe authorities, be found a foreign l^on, or, 


rather, a legion with foreign officers, into which ho was admitted 
He formed from the outset but a poor opinion of the Servian 
soldiers, although tbe officers were very much to his taste. Of 
course, he too had to be an officer, not that,” in his frank W 
guagu, “ he cared two straws whetbei he wtis a colonel 01 a sub¬ 
lieutenant in such a rabble,” but merely as a conceHsion to tho 
exigencies of the situation. Subsequently ho went lo the camp at 
Deligrad, and at last was appointed aide-de-camp to General 
Doclitouroff, who promised him that, if he would accept the ap¬ 
pointment, he should go under fire, and as “ his sole desire was to 
go into action,” ho clo?ed with tho offer, hiirly in Octobejc Mr. 
ir^alusbury began his new duties. Aud at last the wish so near 
ti) his heart was reali/.(?d, and a shell burst only twenty yards from 
liiiii. lie wished to dismount and secure a piece of this sheil, 
which seemed to Vielong especially to him, but his general was more 
prudent, and made him ride on. In almost eveTy*.page tbence- 
lorward we have warm tributes to the gallantry 01 the Kussiau 
( llicers, and loud complaints of the cowardice of tho Servian 
f'oldiers. Going with his general lo theTimok valley, Mr. Saiusbury 
liad the pleasure of taking part in a real engagement. The Servians 
on the 18th of October attacked the Turks, and the attack fail^. 
On tho 20ih the Turks attacked, their attack succeeded, and the 
war wa.s at an end, and ^Ir. .Saiusbury returned home with a gold 
medal and the gold cross of Takova—modest honours, but ail that 
Prince Milan had to give, and a*? really deserved os any honours 
could be. With his usual punctiliousness of detail, Mr. Saiusbury 
notes down every incident of his homeward journey, including a 
dc.<cripiion of the papers he bought between London and Ohester, 
the porters at the Ohester station, tho cab that conveyed him to 
his iamily, and, lastly, tbe “ avalaucho of loving relatives who in 
the assault they made upon me succeeded in putting 
a remarkably good hat.” It is this simplicity of narration, this 
a(;curacy in trifling descriptions, the frankness with which all that 
tbe writer saw and felt aud did is chronicled, that give a value to 
tho book. It is so evideutly all real, and puts before us with 
remarkable vividness the small daily history of a disastrous cam¬ 
paign. 

C)f ].>ord Bobert Montagu’s book it is unnecessary to say much, 
for it lies altcgethor outside the range of criticism. When bo 
wants facts he seeks them in tlio compositions of Mr. TJrqiffiart; 
when he wants argiunents ho seeks them m quotations from tho 
Vulgate. Hatred of Bussia and contempt for Lord Derby appear 
to ho his most prominent feelings. But, as bis haired for Russia 
is almost exclusively theological, aud his contempt for Lord Derby 
reveals itbclf by inUTopersing italics throng extracts from 
Blue-books, there is nothing to Do gained from his volume except 
by those who share his theological passions, and think arguments 
from italicized quotations convincing. It is probable that very 
few ordinary ICnglishmeu will read a line of what ho has writleu. 
To some, however, it may bo a matter of notT quite idle curiosity 
to know what are the views on the Eastern aueation of that 
Vltrumoutaue w’orld of which wo hear so mucli and know so 
little; and they may bo cheered in a wearisome task by finding 
ci>iitinually recalled to their recollection that, after all. Lord 
J>erLy did a good deal to keep the country clear from a policy in 
liariiiony with views opposed to all the sentiiueuts, traditions, 
principles, and interests of England. 


THOMAS DE QUIXCEY.* 

T here are few modern writers wdione life, if adequately told, 
would promise lc» be of more interest than Do Quincey'a. 
With tbe earlier part of that life all readers are, of course, more 
or leas familiar through tho CMifmions, Even in regard to 
that part of it we should be thankful for the evidence of as in¬ 
dependent witness; fur wo canm)t, without such evidence, assume 
that the facts were not considerably distorted by the dreamy 
imagination of the writer. During the later period, however, of a 
long life, De Quincey dinappearcd to a great extent from society. 
Healed a kind of anonymous and Bohemian existence, and we 
hoar of him only at intervals through the incidental references of 
varioUvS persons with whom he came into accidenbd coutticT. 
IJterary people were naturally anxious to catch sight of a man 
w)jo, whatever m.'.y l)c our estimate of bis merits, had certainly 
added to English litf.r.iture some writings of unique excellence in 
their own department. Here aud there in (’ontemporary memoirs 
wo have accounts of Ills aj^peamnee and habits which do more to 
stimulate than satisfy o\ir curiosity. I’rofessor Masson, for 
example, is brought forward iu these volumes to le>tify to his 
impressions. He says that nothing was easier than to get Do 
Quincoy to dinner, if you knew the way. The way was to send il 
cab for'him, with .•*ume one in it to collar him ana bring him by 
authority. It seems, however, that, easy os tho operation may 
have been, it was not often carried out. JIu was brought by a 
“ i^troDg;^etermined man ” to a dinner at which Professor Masstai 
saw him ibr the first time, and ho talked, as we axe told, admirably. 
But Professor Masson raerely adds that be saw him “once 
or twice again,” and on the last occasion did not venture to 
address him. From such reports and a few others of a similar 
kind litUe is to bo gathered and the prominence given to them 
suggests the scantiness of the materials. - 
Do Quincoy, however, iicw Iprtunately fallen into the bauds of a 
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'wlw prMNttwies ttro necessary qualification of a soinewbat 
real, Mr. Pajie, w'bo is ftivourah^y known as the 
aothtnr of a Ufe of Hawthorne, has done his best to save all avail¬ 
able koDwledgn of his hero from the rajiidlv patUerin^ mlsls of 
obli^on. He baa been BiippUed with mucfi iulonnati‘>u by the 
Bttrnvinff ynemliorA of De (^uinccy's family. A. pooil many olianc- 
torietic letters, various jrapers which throw li^rht upon *th»3 Int<ir 
period of the life, and tlie {uo-soiml iviuiniHcenccsof some acriuaiiit- 
ances in later years, enable him to put top;i.'ihor a tolcrnluv cou- 
flOftUtlve and Batisfactory lAnpraphy. Tu the earlitT pfru/tl Mr. 
Page of course relies chiefly upon fV (^nincev's own wi'itin;^ and 
a liJTaat part of the first vubimo ro.jis subf^tiintially upon Iho auto- 
biopraphieal writinj^s. No one can he .son-y to read ti^*-nln much of 
T)e Quiueey's own narrative; but wo are not very char liuw Car 
Mr. J*ago is justified in sityiiif^ that Jiis hook wall show how 
‘^coafrect aMdWJon.sciontious ” his liero was even 111 minor d'd;iils. ’ 
We have some difficulty in diineovevii>u;to vvlmt extr ut Mr. has 
reUtai siroplv upon JJe (iuiucey’.suwn ftalcmcntti, or vvhero, they am 
corrohoRilttd by indcp(?ndont proof. A fow more refen nco^ would 
here made this plainw, but notliioir of inipovlanea aeemn to tarn 
upon it. Wtj are content to ussuine ihat ilie nceouut iu the (0/1- 
ffiSSWM and autobiofrrnjdiic rkeielu's was buhslaiitially' cotTcf 1, and 
probably more correct than mi^dit hav<' bcmi inferred from a.iimplu 
renrtinpf of the original. 

The subscquonl hi'vtory of his life may be briefly indleatod. 
After leaving < Ixford Outjuinrey w:i.-,a(lraeled to the Ijaket>, ehieilv, 
it would semn, by Kl^ iidrnnalnm hii- W ordsw -iii., in w Jjoa- laniily 
he resided for some time. In JS(^) ho tooh a (r.llago at (Tia-jmeie, 
and thus beeamn ono of tlm fixed t-t.'ins in the L.ik-t constellation. 
lli.spTeiit«-s1. friend srems to have been I’lol'e.'^sor U'ihson, to whom 
ho was attracted, .aa U nsuHlIy the case, hy eonlrtitiL U'* well 
Ha 1 ^ Certain «ltinilies of cli.^raf ier. ^\'or(Lswo^Lll gradually 
cooled toward:) liim,a fact wliieli is iMvdlv surju-iMtig when we 
compare lh«j tw'.j men. b’roin 1804 to 181’ he Ijad ben, as le* 
tnlla us, a dilettante opium-cater, Imt at llnit peiiod lie was 
seduced into tho excesses which hivo beemuo hi'-tnrie.il. llis 
inarriaeo to the <langh1er of it Wesi.iuoreland slate.-maii Ibllowed ii 
tciiiporai'y reform in 1816. llie maiiiago ii])pears to liavo been a 
happy one; and, indeed, it is pleasant to obsorvo that, whatever 
may have been Do (^uinei'V B weakne-i . lus doinc.uic allei (iunsweio 
throughout pure and vigorous. Mai nage, however, hroui lU new 
trotiblos of ft pecuniary kind, nnd plunged him into trouhies from 
which he again sougli’t relief in opium. He refonnul. and 

in 1819 made the attempt iu edit a comiLry m >. naper, an employ¬ 
ment for which ho may bo haid to liavo been i xr^iiisitely U)d't. An 
iiulucky critic, tVoqueiilly denounced by Mr. Page, is lebn'.*-.!, 
amongst other things, for denying tliai Du (iuincey cmild 
llftvo eqmillod ywilt’a assault upon Wood’s llalfjMuicc. Mr. 
Page, however, fain to conJi -is that liis liero could iiever 
have made a Buccesaful new:,paper eililor — a proposition 
which seems to explain tho critic’s moaning, and whicli 
at any rate nobody is likely to dis}inLe, In 1821 De (^lincey went 
to London in search of literary empkonient, and at this pi>nnj Ids 
pocimiary troubles .seem (o buvn culminated, lie was oeei.vioniilly 
m hiding from hin croditor.s. The. year 1821, however, .saw tho 
ostablishment of Ida fame ns au nnlhor, the lirat iubtaluieiil of tho 
Cbrt/rjjs/ww having appeared in Dclober of that year. For .some 
time ultcrw'urds ho seems to have oseillalcil between the. Lakes 
and London, and iu 1828 ho sotth’d at J'ldiribnruh. Though somiu 
ycar.s were p.^issfMl after a wandering and llohemian fa.shion, w'itli 
Ov;c.:iHioual excursions to Gla.sgow', lidinburgU and the neighbouring 
village of Laaswada were his main Imbitut during the rest ot his 
life. Ifeavy domestic blows fell uj'on biin not long aller his migra- 
linn to Scotland. In 1833 lie lo.st his yunngost mm ; iu 1S35 1 '*^ 
eldest son, a Ind of unusual promise ; and in J837 his wife. Afti^r 
this last blow he again fell into opium cxeos.ses, though from 1844 
he waft ccvniparativelv free from the bondage. Hia dauglitera undm-- 
took the charge of Ins pecuniary airaira, nnd during the later yours 
of bis life he seems to have aiillbrotl no anxiety upon that score. 
He die<l ftt the end of 1859 in his sevciily-tifth year, 

Mr. Pago, as wo have said, is by no means free from the oidi- 
nary disease of biograpbers, He take.s Do Quinccy at his own 
vaioaLion as a philosophical thinker. Ho admires the humour 
wfaidi to many readers appeaw so strained and wearisouio, and, lu 
short, eeo» scarcely any limits to tli« literary merits of bis untlii r. 
Upon such matters wo iuive not the space or desire for controv i'^y, 
Every one must judge for himaoif of He Quincey’s literary merits ; 
and, if Mr. Pago's critical remarks aro imlilculy to havo much 
weight, tho penisal of has book may at lea.st induce some readers to 
refntfth their memory of tho original. Hut, wlialcvcr wo may think 
of the writer, we wUHngly admit that the record of a rather aiin- 
lesa and unsatiafftctory life is calculated iu some respects to raise 
our f animate of tho luan. 

That He Quincoy wns in some sense ft Bohemian is undouiable; 
.but there are Bohemians and Boju^niiana. The word may be taken 
to imply a conmlete disrcgaixl of tho duties which a owes to 
soole^, to hie iamity, or to himself. In He Quincey sctise we may 
say thftb it implies chietly a want of fixed purpose and an utter in- 
ca|»aoity for tho busineea relatione of life. No man could ho more 
Cfhud&^ly hclnlesa in all quealiona of poundB, shillings, and pence. 
Hft was capabb of borrowing hallb-crown from a friend when ho 
bod ft fifty-pound note in his pocket. The consciousness of his 
HalfiUtiei op|»«8Bed his spirits, and yet he could never nerve himself 
tOvhave his afiyni put in ord^, though, we are assured, it might 
have been fsasHy dona. His other habits were equally amazing to 


the methodic hoii8ek0«*ping mind. Ilis books and aooumu- 

lated in chaotic masses upon tlie floors of the rooms which he ocen* 
pied, until no space was left for sitting or writing; andanacd- 
dental spark might have caused a fatal conflagration. lie Imew, 
or supposed that ho know, where to find what he wanted, nnd for¬ 
bade any atiumpts l<> ivfluco the cliftos to order. When crowded 
out by hi.<< own iiccuiuulatiun.4, his only remedy was to desert the 
room. It appeiirs that liu was paying at tho same time for more tham 
oiiH sot of lodginj. 3, vvliich had thus been occupied by accumulating 
mtuSKuH of litorurv lumbor. Ho would take about with him boxes 
full of papers ifitt'Digiblo to hilusulf alone, leave thorn CMiwdly at 
nn inn or a sliop, and then hopidesMy forgot the locality of his 
tleposit. It is, however, pleasant to know that be did not,amongst 
other lliliigs, foigut to pay his hills. He judiciously hrovttled 
ngiiiixst sucli oblivion by trusting his 1110ncy mattei’s to his wife, 
and fti'terwards to bis dangb1ul•^^. His rucklesa gonmwity, indeed, 
must havo iiKuk' llicir tii'^k sulliciuntly dilficnlt. Faily in life ho 
gave 300/., nndollrivd 5 oo/.,lu (kflcridgeaa a eubiitaatial testimony 
of rt‘..spcet, lie often pii.shed clnwily in later yoava to the verge of 
silliness, iind.'^eems to have omptied his pockets to beggars pretty 
much at random. Mr. Dago is of opinion that this virtue or 
wuaknc.is will .si-euro onr foigiveries.s fur the huavie.st sin of com- 
iniKahm with wliieh he is chnrg-ed. Ho violatod private confidence 
hy publishing uccoimls of doluridgu and Wordsworth. Tooxcuao 
him on the ground of povi rty caused bv over-gunurosity does not 
appear to us to be i x.uitly judiciou.^. TJie. uxcuao virtual!}' admits 
lli.at hi.s c.irelr.','; mode ot life had to some e\t»mt injured the 
d(dieHte j-onsitiveTie. s in cucli ni.itturs which a guutlemUJl ought to 
preserv e. 

Mon*,, liowryi*!'. may bo Fiiid Jbr bim on anolber score. Boho- 
mifinism gcui riilly lowers a mjin‘3 .^eni^o of family obligations. Do 
(Jiiincuy Sscems Ihroiigliont life to liav'e Iwonus good a husband and 
falLcr n.s bis ('cceiiliicities permitted. Ho was warmly atlacbml 
to bi.s elilldren, lnok miicli pain.s in ibeir education, and roniaintd, 
on tho moht iitl'ecLii111,vtu tuims with thorn to the cud of Lis life. 
One of thi-m, iViird Smith, Las contributed somo very in- 
1 <*n' 3 tir.g recoil, (’lions. Tbo sulf-induJgont woakneas produced, or 
indieiiled, by biJ opinm-eiiting did not dugeneralo into the worse 
foruH of 3ibV>bu( 'IS, He was ihorouglily amiable and courtooiia to 
tliu last; fond of cbiklreu, and in many wuy.s childlike in his tUHlos. 
Mr. D,igo seems jin.\u»ii.'> to prove that he also look an eulightuned 
interest in pnblie nlbiirs. TJio proofs arc not vory convincing. IIo 
wad the papers earefnlly; ho wu.s much excited by thtt Indian 
Mutiny, v\hi n lijs (Imipliter and her Lii.-sband, Dolonel llaird Smith, 
wero in tho thick of it; and he ciu(fully studied police-roporls 
and t lie accounts of culubriited mimlor cases, aa indeed might bo 
I'xpwtf'i from llio author of tho fftinilinr essay; but all llii-S is 
hardly indicative of profound interest in tho husinesa of tho world. 
Do Quincey wii.s olivioiisly not ipiiilitied to bo more than a dreamy 
spectator of tho lu-hvo duima of lifu. Dreamers, doubtless, have 
thoir value, and there i.s no lack of noisy and intnisivo actors; 
but, for good or had, Du (biincey wna one of tho dreamers. Mr. 
I’age is .anxious to insist upon Ids sympathy with human sutrering, 
in order to repel the olmrgo of simple opicureaiiism, and no one 
cun deny that De (biincoy was ciqiablo o(' much deep and toudei* 
feeling. Tho story of Anne in tlio Confvw'ona is, as ^lr. l*ftge says, 
ft proof of his oc('.'i..'.ion,il pathetic powor. Bui the limitations lire 
equally obvious. Mr. I’ago is indignant at a comparison between Do 
C^iiincey and Housscau. It is quilo true that llousseau hccuscb 
hiniHell of far vvor.so iruu.orality than any which can be laid to 
De Quiiiecy's eluirge, and w as in other ways very imliko the (Ipium- 
f'iilor. One dilferuneo i.s, however, that llonsseau’s sympathy with 
human siilferings and the e.xprc.s.sioii of hia feelings shook tho 
wliolo fabric ot Muropoan soeioty; wliercaa Do Quincey’s sym¬ 
pathy led only to iho composition of a few pages of most exquisite 
English. His Kindliness of naturo is no more doubtful than tho 
ac,iUfmc.i 8 of his intellect; but tho paralysis of will under which 
he sullorud provonied him from making any serious contributioua 
to pliiloaophy, or stirring the passions which demand sometliing 
stronger than a merely .'ipsthetic gratification. 

Mr. Dago lias collected enough amu.sing anecdotes of Do 
Quincoy in this book to make us wish for more. Such, for 
exauiplo, OS a quaint story of his consuming the heeltaps left in a 
numlxu* of uiedh’inc-bottlos in a house where ho was staying; and 
then apologizing to his host, in a spasm of remorse, for this ftup- 
po.sod breach ol ho.'.pitulity. His oddities were mostly inoffenaivc, 
thougli they muhi have been grievous enough at times to printors and 
others brouglit into business connexion with him. Most rewler.-} 
would have bceu glad of some fnigmenf.'i of the conversatiou for 
which he had so liigli a ri'putation. But no records have been 
preserved; and probably they would have been disappointinj^. 
llis talk seems to havo resembled that of Oolorid^, though he did 
not, liko Coleridge, monopolize the attention of his company. But 
of ftuch conversation, discursive rather than epigrammatic, and iv- 
nuurkable for fulness of knowledge more than ibr vigour, it is 
impossible to give any adequate report. It becomes tedious on 
paper, and in De Quincey's case must havo resembled at beet a 
diluted edition of the Cmfmians. The letters, of which not 
many have been preserved, are interesting; and even those of his 
earl^ youth show the characteristics of the familiar style, whose 
merits and defects we need not discuss in this plnoe^ 
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THE CRADLE Of THE BLHlS NILE.* 




i the Portujgruese was still sianding, aud Mr. De Coswui tbinTia 
' it was intended to aervo the double j^urpose of a hWEsq* of 

r l. BE OOSSON tcHs us that he stairted on his tour wtU and a stiHanghold of defeaco in times of dangei-.' Ws 

the intention of shooting along tlxe banks of the Atbara, but | that a sketeh or photograph hftil been g^ron of the great 
that he was induced to change his plan and visit Ahyssinin, its stone of Axura, which, solo survivor of a great number, still 
capital Adowa, Oondar, Lake twwm, and lOmrtoum. Wo are ; letuuius upright, and is doscrilKd as dve feet higher than 
not sorry for this deviation; and if the original intentions of the ; CleopHtra’s Needle. We should have proferred this to sketches of 

t author atill formed part of his purogratnrue, it is quito clear tiiat he j '-'Xijggi-mlcd lions niid open-mouthed hippopotami, 
thought more of men and less of animals. {Sporting incidents, in ! '' C’ot^son had got back to Adowa, and was tired of 

fact, form but a small portion of these two volumes. The Old j Ahvssininna and their lUthy customs of deluging their hair with 
Shokany or hlr. Parker Gilmore, wo maybe quite eiire, would j hqi'id butter, swilling gallons of beer, und gorging themseWeS'with 
have made a much larger Img in tho aamo time, and Avould have told j raw ment,, the difficulty was to recover the baggage, which had been 
us much more about stidkiugby day .and alarms by night. Viewtd | beliind, and to make airesh start. And we nmst refer readers 
in this light only, the expedition must bo aciXMinltd a failure, i to the volumes thcniselvea bu* an account of the inanfier in which 
Some guiuea-fowi, sand-grouse, ducki}, partridge's, and hares wert' | oh-^ln.ri ions wore ovcrcoun', and fora brief chapter on flafeh, or 
shot; but tho cartridges were left boliind, and llio iiuiiuunitiou 1 A I)y: sjiii;i, ibr those words nre really the same. The author at 
failed when ganio was most abiiiulant, while the author and his i oompelhvl to leave .Adowa with otdy a couple of servants, 

friend.s Boom to have shot for tho pot. There was cortaiuly an ! and to triivid by iiight ovor adjlKcuU road, surrounded by lauj^ing 
ndveuturo or two with loopnrds, which might hav‘o obded i Uin^^^ A porter mado oti with 

awkwardly ; and at Lalio Tzanii they stalked hippopolaini, wading . ' " ‘ ...* 

into tho wtitoi’ bnxist-high af'ler those luigo mid dangerous boasts. 

This mode of attack, it appears, is locally orthodox, uud i.s prue- 
tised by a native tribe or W iloa ; hut it striltcs us as hazardous 
and unsportanmnlike, aud it certainly was not consjiirmous for its 
success, 'fho unwieldy animals dived, and often cairied oli'scveiid 
explosive bullets; aud exposuro to wet brought on ague snui 
ophthaliiuii. Other serious iniMiivenionci's wore fell. Mr. IJo Uosson 
suH’orod from sores on the Uidy, from jungle-fever, from a plague 
of vermin, and from the extreiues of heat nnd cold. Pood Wiis 
bad and acarce, aud the native fashion of devouring largo hunks of 
raw’ meat, seasoned with salt and popper, was not to ho e.isil)'- 
learnt. Mr. De Cossou takes occasion to notieo Uruco's well- 
known story of the <*ustoiii of cutting steaks from the live nniuials, 
and evidently eitli(*r thiuk.s that tho great traveller mistook 
an exceptional incident lor a regular praclico, or thuC 
the habit, if ever it existed, i.s obsolete. Ihit, if tho tra- 
velhii's taiU'.d in the ostensible and pi-imnry objeet of the,ir 


a of the baggage which contained the writer’s diaty, ood the 
juuriii’y up to this jiart li.ad to he rewritton from memory or from 
the nnu ^ of a friend. IJowevcr, a pi’oiuiflcd escort rame opabnut 
tin; time, and a native lady avuiled hmsolf of it to join her hus- 
b'lnd. Ill ht'r. goi.d locks, cxcelleut jior.-einanship, hardine&s nnd 
eudiavuiec of fiitieue were eeuibined with tho utmost propriety and 
luadesiyof demouuour; and the pictum is a sufficiont cond«iiraa- 
tion of tile general UrieiiUil practice of immuring women in tbe 
z(;n:iiia and lowing them no eniploynieiit but intrigue and coquetry. 
Ihu-iiig tho ri<lc! tluuugh (lie luoimfitiiis occuiTcd the only scrioufi^ 
crisis in the journty'. A cenniii chief, the adhorent of a prince 
nanii'd Wareiiia, who h.ul been recently subdued by King Yo- 
hiinii'.'s, refused the party a pa^wago just at iho top of an ngly- 
looking gorge ; but, ufkr a little diplomacy and a calm display of 
I'oiee. tlireals were exchanged for friendly treatment, and the 
Inuelh'is wero regaled with curries^ jan-j ot' honey and beer, <WKl 
otln r di-licftcios, till at li'iigtli, with ;i pmcUed throat and a frame 
racked with fewer, Mr. l)o Cussoii rcaeUed the camp of tbo King 


travels, ihev, ppeaknig through Mr. Do Cossoii, give us aariplocom-*! Amb.icluira, who sent infeipreU'is to meet him, and 
pensiition in the shape of notices of social curl'CL...uul eliiiiate,.mid i cl.mMet.-nsticuUv cut up a whole eow in his Uoiiour, piling the 
descriptions of counliy, from tho liiirli ranges ol tie*. Ahvfcsiniun joinis in'^ido lii.s tent. One ])ii'nontati<ui to a barbaric nionarrh, 
mcuiniain.s to the wide oxpmido of the Soudan. Tlie.ie are wovtli i <icscribi;d, mueh ivseiublerf anulher; but King Yohanuo.s 

wliole heealomba of filouder gazelles and bulky riser-horses. Mr. ' b.umeily known ns I’rinee is;iss.i, nppeius in this narrative in a lar 
iJe Uoyson bus, in fiet, produced a lively, iicourate, and gr.vphic 1 bi t ti i-liirld than in tliat of Mr. .Markham. 1 he latter desm’ilji'ii 
‘ ■ licli the cam- j the lunnarcii as a -'poor creiiture.” Jn tin 


account of a journey of hvo unmths in a eoiintry (u which. Liiy caiK- I . .- - i . ;.. . .- i—''.. 

puign of i86f> imp:iit(4 a new inli'iost, and wo can do justice to oli'rif, learb''^, u good Mili.lier, a cupital i>bot, and a shrewd Btutes- 
tho author iu no olli* r w.iv timn bv prcMnding’our readers with the himo. lie roiiipJaii.ed a good deal o[ tho encioac.imeuls ot the 
following oulline of his roiite. ‘ *' 1 Khedive; piol'essed iiiteiee regard f«.r Iho English Govemnent ; 

He liindud at the coral iwland of Mas-e.wali, ofler the usual 1 Uiid alter Bome evasions ph'dged hi msolf to the almlition of slavery, 
stifling journey down the Red hloa, aud, though furnished with can only hope that llif‘ pledge may l«M-odccme«l. _ ^ 

letters iVoiu tho Kgypti.'in authorities, lound .-^eiioii.s dilliculty h’loni the canip to Lake JV.rinuwns.nn oasy trip,muchfaclhtated by 

in getting forward.' The local officials were prodigal of the an-aiigoments ol the ruler. The . . . at tho lake was willy 

excuhes ami bent on delay, and Micro wa.s an ovidont benudln), at iin eJeviitum ol more Mmn six lliousand feet above tlu' 
desire that tho iu\stories of the sbue-trado should not be hwd of the .sen. We ould have wished that tho traveHers had 
disclosed to llu) inquisitive foreigiier.s. However, the travellers Knio to circumnavigate this ml^ml si^a, or at least to ffotto its 

gut oil at l;t.sl, pro\ ided with vicious mules, inliactablo cjiim'J.s, .southern extremity, out ol w'hich the iiluo Nile issues. But, aftor 
and lazy portors, and they climbed over .steep paseca up to the bagging a hippopotamua or two, and timling tho taraonofis of tho 
highlands of Abyssinia. ‘Here, 1 hough tho sun was hot, the air wutei-lowl (|ni1.e slraiigo uud shocking, as the native have 

was imre and bramng, and A down was reuched about the middle of guns, tho author returned to the royal camp, from which they 
March, wiUumt auy wmsc incident than a panic caused by storica r.d away in darkness and Rilenco because bis Majesty had worked 
of Aba Kussiu, deacribod ns .a sort of h’ra Itiavolo or Itobiu Hood, biniffelt into a liirnms pris.siuii about tho slave-tfildo, aad wns 

who, after a caivor in wide.li crueltv and gemmositv wero oddly his chief officiaU right and left with a new whip of 

combined, vvas taken lu'isc.ner by I'l'ineolGapsa,blinded, and turned hippopotamus hide. So m drenching ram they sttirted for 
adrift to his bread. At Adow'alho Viceioy received tho party Goudar, where they made ilio acquaintance of a Greek merchant 
couitoouBly, drenched them with a liquor called Urk/Cf a sort of Ohristopliilo.s, by reputation a wonderful magician, but 

mead,and placed a but and some stretchers at their disposal,which hi sober truth an ovdinavy villain, who had murdered an Italian 
unluckily swarmed with vermiu. d’ho same dignitary also feasted frh'nd in the baznava ol Cairo. A Mahometan otficial shortly 
tho aiUiior and his companions with largo cakes of bread dipped ailer this point endeavoured to get posaession of the King’s do 
in pungent saucew, and they had ample time to visit the bazaar and spatches to the author, but was diauppointcd by a wry legitimate 
the c.liiirche.s, and to mako their acquaintanco of a certain Doctor, mtifiee, nud beiwocn Goudarand Galabat, aliaB com- 

ir Boron, .Scliimper, a Oeiinan savant, who had resided for monced the descent into tho phun.s. The chnuge from the Wug 
^tbiity-seven yeara in the country, studying botany and air of the hills to the intemso heat aiuUho tropical vegetation of 
igeology, and making bis own candlcH and a curious compoimd plaiiia is strikingly described, and tho remadoder ot 

of aud brandy, to which the author generously accords tho Iho jouruoy wm evidently jicrforamd under very trying 
strange title of good cliampagiio. At thispointwohaveacondocaed coiuIiLiuns. ne must draw lUtenlion pointedly to the 
narrative of what was done by tho i’ortiigueso who penetrated into slave-market at .hilabat. ihi.s diBgracolul traffic^ was 
Abyssinia in the sixteenth century, aud who ^‘instructed the earned on in a coiiBiUerable town, garruosud 

natives in the arta of cu-ttiug atone, building bridges, making V Egyptian soldiers, who wero commanded by one of tho 

mortar, painting frescoes, cjulSvaiiwg fruit-tre««, manttlactnring i Khedives generals; uud wo cHiinot be Biuro that mattara have 
gunpowder, and many other things.” Life here was pleasant ! improved sinco Mr. Do Oos.^on saw an oldoriy purchiiBiir 

eimugh, in spit© of innuuMwabl© dies, howling dogs, a hlaziag «mi, j handling a young GnlJa girl “ wry much as people look .^t tlw 
and an ntmoaphwe charged with electricity. The teivellors took ' ” 

rides over the plaioa near the city, and souictlmea passed the heat of 
the day in a lovely glen watered by a clear btreani, and enlivened by 
h iimining birds and butterflies; and they accompanied tho Viceroy 
on a visit to tiie encieot capital of Axam, where they saw fine 
cedars planted by the Portuguese, oh well aa thegignntic monoliths , 
ami sqiunco Uocks of ffranito mentioned by B^ce one hundred I 

%rA<iva 'fllAV did flAi;. boWAVAl*. lininl: B.TW1I1 IL «lf.nnci wlvirtli 


tho profcut work he Is 


points oi* a horsu.” After Gaiabat the road Jay acrotti a desert, 
coveri'd with long dry grass which the natives sot fire to at night, 
and white with the bones of numberless dead oamekB, l!hese«Biiiials 
cannot go on more than throe days without water, aud the aiithoi’ 
was reduced to his last bottle, which he very prudently a«ML to his 
faint and staggering beast to enable it to reach some weUs dug in a 
remarkable amphitheatre of grauite, at which handreds of camels, 


years Wore. Tbev did not, howevei-, light «pau a atone which i donkeya were slaking their thirst. The doscription of 

t^t travoller doscpibes as bearing an iBM»ipt«»i of the ]^ojeiniop, ! remarkable oasis is excelloni, au^-We notice the eUBOspheric 
and some Gxeak letters existing at tfe time .of his vi«t so often observed by other travellers who liave toiled on for 

have now b^n cD^oed, But the cathedral ei<cctod by | ^ dii^tant point which tho tran^orency of the sir 

_ _^—---- I dehidce them into thinking quite close at band, 

• TAe 4 th, BIw, mks a VMt b lA, a»rt tf-Mf JM. «/•' Atoa Hai^ tlic ioUing or rockwR of a "“"ol .»»* 
Ry Iv A. Do Oosaon, f. 843 . 6 , a voU. bondoar Uamf. exchanged for tho shelter of a country boat, whieh glided 
t$ 27 » " *. I fimoothly down tbo Blue Nile—this river, by the way, is 
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of ft tSoh red colouT—Rs far as Klif^r1«»nni. The relief to the 
wearied travellers must have been irulcscribablp, though the 
boat, every now and then, stuck on a siiidbank, and the crew 
wero not conspicuous for rondincss or skill on emergencies. Ismail 
Pasha, who talked French and reoil Conti nont*al jonrnala, ontor- 
tainod the author at dinner, ami exprossctl a hope of inuking this 
southern town a eplomUd einnoriuru. Mr. Do Cossou's olwervation, 
hoW’Cver, entirely conlirm.s all tlmt wo have over w'rilteu about 
excessive and ill-direoted taxation .and executive miamaungemont. 
Froin Khartoum to tho Sixth (kitiiract and llerhiT was a very caay 
trip, and we cannot bo sure of tiie reason which induced llu^ author 
to abandon the deacont of the river for another uncomfortable walk 
ACTtm ft aecond deaert to Suakin on the Jted Sea. It may have 
been desirable to catch a stemuor at the latter place, and to visit 
Jiddah, the port of Mwni; but wo ahould hare thought the Nile 
passage, however tedioui, preferable to a fortnight of follow sand 
and grit, which had not o\on the relief of lhl^ long withuivd gras.s 
that covered the pLain.? of the southern parts of thu Soudan. 
Splendid sunseta, Btairy nights, pure and d(‘li.:Jjtful .lir, an-l the 
wild beauty of moimtain.s that “changed their tints ovny hour of 
the day,” could acareedy compensate for le.udul Lu*iit and agonizing 
thirst, which at one place hail to be slaki-d, or nulu r ag,ir.L\ated, 
by drinking out of pools of salt water. The luilhor luuM have had 
wirinoss and endurance to stand tliis life for a lonniglit.living on a 
box or two of sardines, ft cup of collee.a pi;-, , 'ind llin-e hcnii'a' 
Bleep snatched at inturvah twice in the Iweiitv-four lioui.s. 
Neither should wo adopt his rccomraondation to inen wlio jue 
likely to become “ a Jiagmeo to their Janiiiie^ and a burden to ' 
their friends ” in Fnglivad, tliat they should exchangu Ihu dt^df or 
the counliug-houso for tho wild life of ahuufor on tliopl.iiriH of Iho 
Soudan and tho bank.- of tho Albara. A goud>ior-iv»tliing dork or 
civil servant is, as a rule, not cakuluted to develop into anything 
but a good-for-nothing Arab. This purt of the journey did, 
however, introduce Mr. l)o Ooaaon to one novelty—the phemuuenon ’ 
of moving pillars of sand and Bjural colman. “ of du^t. lint Lo 
thinks that it would be quite easy for a caravan or even a "ingle 
traveller to escape destruction when these e alii hpoui.-^ bin^t in dry 
showors. In our opinion the isolated traveller would Imve abetter 
chanco of getting out of their way tbatin (•.•ira^.iii, iu whieh there 
are always some stragglers. After this Intigui.ig jonnicv the Ued 
came in view, and must have been aw welcou.e n.-^ a similar sight 
wostoaGreek in Xenophon’s retrout, lint rh. ea il.,dl’was hotter 
nnd the atmosphore more stifling than ev. '-, and tho arrival id 
Jiddah was followed by a Inniondoiis attack of fever, wdiieh 
yielded to antimony and quinino ucLing on aii unlmpnired con¬ 
stitution. 

With this the narrative ends; but tln re ai<‘ some papers in Ihe 
appends which will be found interesting, a’nout ihosluve-lrado, the 
incapacity of the Egyptian Government to govern iho countries it 
ftiinoxes, and tho fatality which attends <ni Ahv-.siui.m is-vplurers, 
most of whom have been speared or ha\e died of dysentery and 
lever, Wo may congratulate this author on having'escapod the. 
fate of his predecessors. Every thing moves ivipidlv in tlie.so Jays, 
and wo cannot expect travellen* to be io.st to .‘jVht lor yea’rs, 
and then reappear with materials suflioieiit to till a bookshelf, ex¬ 
cept perhaps out of Uontral Africa. I'liese two volumes have 
their merits both as giving the cxpei'ieruM'i. of a traveller and as 
illustrating the rule of the present monarch and the state of his 
subiocts, though of course the worlt cannot stand a comparison 
with tho five quarto volumes which attest tho energy and the 
observation of the celebrated tieotebman, James Ikuco of 
Kinnaird. 


Mr.LVSIXE.* 

E arly this year a weekly joiirual wns started in Paris, under 
the title o^ Mchisine, Avnich deserve.^ to bo bettor known 
than it now is iu England. It devotes itaMf to the publication of 
all kinds of folk-lore, griing the original texts or traniHlatkms of 
tales and songs and sayings current among the pvHjple in various 
countries, but especially in France, describing popular inoimors 
and custome, and criticizing books published at homo and abroad 
upon tho subjects with which it deals. Much a publication, if it 
beeomes widely known and recognized by scholars as au authority, 
must needs be a [^at boon to explorers of the wide field over 
which it ranges. But it always takes it long time for a periodical 
to lu.ike its way beyond the frontiers of its own country. Fortu¬ 
nately for M 6 lu 9 ine, however, the name of one of its editors. 
M. Henri Gaidoz, has already been made widely and 
favourably known in many lands through his connexion with 
the ItemeCcUi^e. Each number of the present journal usually 
contains one or two popular tales, to several of whiem are appended 
roost valuable notices of variants by Dr. Reinhold Kohler; a few 
pejiulat BOMB, some of them occonjpanied by their musical notes; 
a number of miscellaneous contributions; one or two engravings, 
pitostly of antiquities; and bibliographical notes. From among the 
articles which have hitherto appeared, it may be worth whue to 
solf^ a few for more or less detailed notice. “ 

. In the. Jrst number, for inst.-ince, there appeared an essay bv’ 
M. Gostxm Paris “on the study of popular poetry in France.” | 
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Although not a now production, for it first saw the light in the 
Mevne (.ritique some eleven years ago, it is not likely to belamiliar 
to English readers; bht it is well worthy of the attention of all 
who collect or compare the songs of the common people, whether 
in Franco or elsewhere, so clearly does tho writer lay down the laws 
which collectors and commoutators sliould observe, so forcibly^ 
does he plead for conscientiousness and accuracy on the part of 
all who lend a hand to the good work of preserving the fast-iudinp jl 
I' f’lics of all p(»pular poetry. Another good critical article is that " 
conlrilnilej to No. VII. by M. Emmanuel Cosquin on the subject 
of “ X Tale from the Far I'la.'t." Tho tale in question is the weiN 
]:nowii one of “Tho Fairies and the Two Hunchhacks,” of which 
a variant from Picardy was given iu No. V. by M. Ileiiri Carnov, 
with an explanation of the stress laid by the fairies on the prop: ■; . 
naming of the Java of the wcelc. M. Oosqiiiu compares the story 
with tlic similar tiilo given by Mr. Mitfoi*d in his Tales of Old 
Japt'U; of which tale, by t!u‘ way, a couinlot (5 version hns l)eeu 
recentN’ given b} Mr. fJ. AV. Gooihvin in a valuable paper read before 
the Aei.ilic l^ucicty of Japan. There is no lueulion in the Japanese 
.'lory of the days of the wei'k, which seeum to l>e pec.uliar to 
vari:iiils found in the Weat of Eiiri)pe. But tho removal by elves 
of a deformity from an agreeable vi.-itor, and its imposition upon a 
similarly defonmnl but not equally ])leasaut imitator, are incidents 
in which tho JaparioiH? and the Brotun, Irish, and Spanish forms 
of the story closely resernblo one anotijcr. Conimenling upon this 
lilenes.i, M. l’u:-.quin makes ."O'.ue very sensible remarks upun the 
vagaries of eerlaiu o]ithu"i:i'ile di-emsers of popular talcs who, 
regarding lljem as the iiidopcuilent ejeafions of the people among 
whom they ure found, employ them as hi^lurieal or ethnographical 
evidence, or attempt to extract a niythologieal meaning from ev'en 
I heir most trilling details. gteal number of sucdi ficlions, 
being manilestly Eastern fctoi ies wbieli luive s’rayed westvvari.lH, 
oueht to be traced borne and examined in iluir original lorui, 
before they mv subji'Oted to any iiupnry into their inner mean¬ 
ing. To ^ 1 . Go,‘-.quin's firguinents M. l.oy'? Brui^yre replies in 
No. X., refu.sing to admit that European folk-tales have been bor¬ 
rowed from Asia, saying a fV-od word for tho solar myth, and 
assuming (appar<‘iitly without good r.-a.^nn) that llio Japanese Wen- 
Fioiy is of Eniopeau origin. No, X. also conlams an inleie.^ting 
nrliele of great length by M. 11 . de Cluuvncey, on “ Tho Undei- 
gnm’id Origin (d’ Mankind, according to American Legends.” 

Among tlie /onfes of which the original texts or translations arc 
linled ill are teveral from Brittany, contributed bv M, 

m/.cl. One of llm.-e is a variant of tli<i tale of tho Master 'I'hlef 
who ivtbbed (he lung's Tivasiirv, combined with a sloty uInm'; 
magic implements, tlio comhiii.jtion depriving the principal narra¬ 
tive of its [Hiiiit by rendering the thiel's enterprises over-easy. In 
another the well-known Grateful Beastsreacuo ahero who has saved 
a heroiiie fr.^m a dragon, but lias been robbed of his due honour 
aTid reward by an impostor. In this in.strtnce it is a daughter of 
the king ofJhigland who is expo.scd to tlio monster, which liaunhs 
a cavern in (lie iiiidat of a deflulato plain near London. In a third 
tlie youngest of three princes brings homo tho fairest bride, who iu 
this story is a mi.^re fairy princess, for whose occontxic behaviour no 
sutGcicnt rea.'^on is given. .A fourth is a Breton variant of the tale 
of “ I'he Lad w'ho went to the North Wind”; and a fifth describes 
the tiiim-hononrod tricks by which a confiding widow was induced 
to part with property for the .supposedbenefit of her deceased hus¬ 
band. A .sixth, which tells of t!m fortunes made by three brothers, 
to whom their fother bequeathed a rat, u cock, and a ladder, is 
rendered valiuiblo by a learned note by Dr. Keiuhold Kohler; aa 
also is a seventh, which deals with a Dancing Water and a Singing 
Apple and a Bird of Truth. M. Luzel, we may observe, also 
contributes an interesting article on “ La cliapellc-dolmen des 
Sept-Sainls,” near Plouaret. The Seven Saints from whom 
it takes its name are the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, their 
fame haying been introduced into Brittany, says M. Ernest 
Renan, iu a note appended to M. Luzel’s article, by means 
of the translation ot their Pahsion made with the aid of 
a Syrian interjireter by Gregory of Tours. There was formeily’ 
it seems, an F.glise des Sept-Saints at Brest, but it was dostroyp/y’ 
by fire iu 1841. It was really dedicated to the seven martyred 
children of St. Felicitaa, but its name was accounted for by 
^pillar tr.idition as follows;—The wife of a baker having given 
birth to seven children at once, her irritated husband put them into 
a kneading-trough, and sent them to sea. It was washed ashore at 
Brest, where the small wanderers were hospitably received. But 
they soon died, and their bodies wore carried away by angels; 
whereupon a clmrch was built in thoir honour on the site of the 
bouse which they liad tenanted during their short stay. Besides 
the Breton tales collected by M. Luzm, Melusins contaLos others 
contributed by MM. Loys Brueyre, Ndr^e Qudpat, and Henri 
Camoy. M. Brueyre, the author of a work on the Contes popu- 
hires de la Qrande^BreUigne which testifies to his intimate 
acquaintance with our literature on the subject, has also written 
three long reviews of English books—Mr. Gill's Afyi^hs ««d S<yngs 
from the SenUh Bacife, the English translation of iKnk’s JEskimo 
Tales, and Thorbum's Bannu. Among the contes which he 
contributes are twoGreole specimens. In one , of them ft tiger, 
having treacherously k'lled a MCep, is punished by the Queen of the 
Birds, who induces it to allow its head to be cut off in order that 
It may be in supposed keeping with the birds which appear at a 
hall with their heads cosceal«^ under their wings. The other is a 
wiant of the weU-knowA tale in which two girls of different 
ch-vracters visit a witch, a^ are by her rewarded according to 
taeii deserts. 
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Among ihe 6ong«^ xnanir of which are given wth thw m^cal 
BOteB) there are eeveiul which are (j^uaiat and iuterestiog. As a 
apocimen of the more pathetic dittiea mav ho mentioned the 
halJad ftom the Voegea, of “ La 'Wate Ntfee, which telle how a 
youth who loved one damsel was forced to marry another, and how 
his forsaken lovo danced at his wedding till she dropped down 
dead, whereupon he ctit his throat, and the wedding Mwta ex- 
daimod, “ Grand Dieu I queV triste noce 1 ” the moral being 

Lcs jeunea gens nui s*aimcnt, 

Manoz-los cmemolo. 

Among those of a lighter nature the palm may he given to a 
Breton song contributed by M. Luzed, which describes how all 
the birds flocked together to. tho marriago of the wren, with the 
single exception of its rival, the civglu:— 

Totw les oisoaux s’y trouvereut, 

11 li*y CQ cut qu’un scul mil lie vint pas. 

Aux mcesdu Roitcict, 

LVpoux est tout petit. 

Perhaps the most striking of tho opcciraons of popular poetry 
given in Melusinc arc the Corsican coceri or laiuenUtlions sung 
over a corpse. No. TI. contains one of those which are sung tran¬ 
quilly on tho occasion of a natural death, tho hcciio being repre¬ 
sented by a woodcut which accompiiniefl tho text. In the poem 
n widow mourns over the remains of her husband, and enumerates 
his merits 

11 i^toit mon orange colurde, 

Mon pJua rare decor, 

Mon gobclet d'argout 
Tout oisule d’or; 

Mon plat d’honneur, 

Mais aussi lo conible do lua douleur. 

In No. V. we have the litoral'translation of a vom'o suited to a 
violent death. In the engraving which illustrates it the body of 
a man who has been shut lies prepared for burial. Around it, in 
various utlitudes expre.'csivo of rage and despair, stand or kneel a 
number of women with wildly dishovellud locks. In tho song a 
sister describes ft> brother’s murder, and declares that she will 
avenge it:— ‘ 

IVunc rnco grando 
Unc btt’ur rcf*te acule, 

Suiii oouains-gcrninin‘ 1 , 
r.auvre orphclmo ct jeiinc lillo. 

Muia pour fftim tu vengoniu'O 
Sols tranquillc, c-ljic*in0iiiu sculo suillt. 

With these two engravings may bo compared another, given in 
No. IX., whicli is taken from a funeral urn found at Cluaiutn, 
and w'hich seems to represent tho performance of a vocero 
antique. 

Among the mi.scellaneous records of manners, custoraa, super* 
atitions, hud tho like, may ho mentioned tho following. In some 
parte of Normandy it seems to bo still kdioved that during tho 
interval between Christmas and Epiphany tho souls of tho dead 
visit their deseoiidante and give thorn advice. Jn older times also 
it was the custom, as is said to bo still tho case in some parts of 
Russia on iho Kvo of All Saints, after supper was over, to set out 
a fresh supper, intended for tho souls of tlio deceased inembers of 
the family. The living retired from the room, leaving tho wiudows 
open in order that the dead might enter and enjoy ihemsidvos. 
In spite of such beliefs good ghost stories appear t.o be rare. W e 
read, however, of a man who lived in a house of which his remote 
ancestors had become possessed by foul means, and who one night 
saw the soul of Oiat ancestor come out of the chimney looking a.s 
black as a coal. It was soon followed by the souls of the son, 
grandson, and so on of the original wrong-doer, emfli fairer in hue 
than its predecessor, until at Inst there appearud the sold of the 
seer's fatlier, as unsmirched a ghost as was ever seen. Whereupon 
the householder rejoiced greatly, but it docs not appear that he 
thought it necessary to make restitution. Another logend tolls 
how the Catholic family of a Huguenot lord, named Tournebmuf, 

, went one Ohristmos Eve to midnight moss. But the heretical head 
' of the family refused to do likewise, swearing that he would prefer to 
* be roasted alive. When the flimily returned from church, they 
found him roasting before the kitchen fixe, on a spit which was 
being turned by a huge black cat. In many countries it is sup¬ 
posed that whirlwinds are caused by wizards or witches who 
circle within them, but in some parts of the department of tho 
Orne storms are attributed m like manner to the cleigv. Some 
years ago a parishioner who saw bis crops threatened by a hail¬ 
storm flred into the menaoing cloud. The next day he heard that 
the pariah priest had broken his leg, owing to a fall for which he 
could not account. In many parts of Europe it is asserted that 
the sun dances on Easter Sunday, but in the Pays Mesetn not only 
. does the sun dance, but when it rises the sky is full of brilliant 
colours. These are the varied hues of the robes of hosts of angels 
who'aru dancing for joy. A less plQasin|f belief is that of the 
women near Vaucluse, who take their babies to church on Easter 
Sunday and turn Biem hqad over heels when the Olona is aung, 
deeming that they wiU therein save them flmm fiille in after lim. 
The babies do not appreciate the operationi and tike church resounds 
wi^ their expostulations. 

It vrould be easy to select many more worthy of notice 

in M&usins; but what we have sskl will sufl^ to show that it is 
a periodical which, if well sup|>ortod,^U bft likely to prove of 
. riw to All students of folklore, sol oF interest tun wide ci)»}e of 


readers. In a fortheoming number of MStumne wfll be glvhn • foil 
account of the widespread traditioni about the fairy W^ ltoni 
whom the journal derivee its name. 


FOUR STUDIES OF LOVE.* 

T hese Four JSftudteB of Lorn show much of both litenoy and 
dramatic talent. Three of them have been actm^j adapted 
from written dramas, and they abound in striking or effective mua- 
tions. The interest is sustained througbout, and the characters, 
although seldom elaborated, are cleverly and consistently cqa- 
ceivod. Mr. Dubourg shows no little knowledge of the working 
of tho human heart, and analyses the course of the feelings and 
passions with considerable subUety and delicacy. Nor do we know 
that his stories ai-e at all the less piquant that there is some 
slight tendency to exaggeration and caricature, since they scarcely 
degeneratu into the melodramatic. If one objected that some of 
his incidents are far-fetched or unnatural, he would probably 
answer tliat bo is a firm believer in the power of lore, and 
luis honestly embodied the faith that is in him. The 
lovo he dohneates and illustrates is by no means a merely 
ethereal and spiritual influence, but the natural feeling of flesh and 
blood. We are far from saying that there is anything immoral or 
even unpleasantly sensuous in bis tone. But it is certain that he 
sometimes lauds his horoines in frames of mind that ore danger¬ 
ous, and subjects them to compromising impulses, la meir 
overwrought excitement, they burst out into language which ia 
blunt and free-spolicn, to say tho least of it j but if bo brings them 
to the brink of tho opportunities that may mako them Ma^alens, 
he always makes repentance precede the fall. His treatment of 
reVigiuus or pseudo-roligious subjects we Uko much less. Clearly 
ho has a holy horror of cant: but his detestation of it carries him 
decidedly too far. Ilia mockery of snufltiug morality and soneti- 
m onions talk sometimes approaches very nearly to ptofanHy, which 
is tho less explicable or excusable since thoartistio temptation is so 
Biuall. Nothing, wo should fancy, can be more cosy to reel off by 
the yard than such a parody when once a little practice has taught 
one the kuack of it; and, were it not so, the class of people whom 
Mr. Dubourg caricatures with so much iteration would not lay 
theniBelvcs so naturally open to his ridicule. It is on error in 
taste, and in judgment ns well, in a man who may cherish the 
ambition of l^ing poj^ular; since, for one reader that his levity 
ciitortains, at least half a dozen will feel more or less scandalized. 

This sin of taste and style chiefly pervades tho first of the 
stories. ^Mnbel Smith, *' the old ninn's darling,” has married the 
wealthy Jacob Vaughan that she may make her poverty-stricken 
family comfortable. Sho hud a previous attocoment, and had 
parted from the man who had her heart because neither he nor 
she had a shilling. Vaughan buys her delilx'rately, and sho sells 
herself to shame nud suffering with her eyes o})eii. It is a tacit 
condition of the contract that ho is lo take care of her parents, 
and, above all, of her invalid sister Mary. Mary is a sorrow- 
slrickeu saint, with stock paasages of iScriptaro and the stereotyped 
hvases of tho godly perpetually on her lips. She Ideaaes 
eaven for a Brussels carpet or for a brace of partridges 
and bread sauce, os she might for some crowninfj^' mercy, 
whether temporal or spiritual. Her parents chime m, with 
Mr. tSimeou, tbeir l>etted minister, who, in his weakness for Such 
carnal comforts as a well-cooked dinner or a glass of hot spirits and 
water, reminds us very much of the Shephom in Pickwick* But 
we must remark that, though the Smiths and their pastor naoseato 
us with habitual cant, wo are not to set tliein down os hypocrites. 
Wo believe at first as a matter of course that that is Hr. 
Dubourg’s meaning; subsi^ueutly, however, it appears evident 
that they are honest according to their narrow lights, and that it 
is merely an excess of spiritual pride that bliuas them to their 
exceeding selfishness. They accept all Mabel's sacrifices on 
their behalf as blessings due to iuterpoeitions of Providence} and 
when sho crushes down her love in the ektreniity of self-almega- 
tion, they oflbr her their heartfelt congratulations on her triumphs 
over the flash and the devil. Mary’s death is really rather touch¬ 
ing ; for though her tricks of thought and speech cling to her to 
the lost, yet in her dying moments she mui some vision of tho 
truth, and' her real love for her sister asserts itself. But perhaps 
the moat original character in the stoiy is Miss Maifgaret Lindsay. 
Miss Lindsay, although she is a thoroughly good woman, who 
always carries a bagful of tracts in her hand, pointing her 
sarcasms by selecting tracts with suitable titles, is a great fo- 
vourite of tho author's. She rises superior to piejudice&aDdifor 
from being afraid of compromising her good name, aha takes 
under her special protection the victims of shame or scandal. But 
Miss Lindsay has a most potent belief in tha perso^ij of 
the devil. Sne considers it her ppticular mlsrion to'eomhat him, 
as she has carefully studied his wiles, and flatfoid hcES^ that she 
is in the secrets of his strategy. 8he cannot bslp cespeetix^ hi^ 
malignant power in her heart, but it is her policy and pracriee to 
load him vrith expressions of contempt and <mnrohrium. Proud of 
the chivalroos bearing of her race, we modlms her behaviour on 
that of her warlike kinsmen, and aipet^y of he r lamented 
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iMid tiifi hakit ofliifctiog atraight from tbo j 
who met a soklier'a death in the campaign 
'of thfi StttmL **Beast,” hound,” '‘scomHireV’ ‘'serpent," are a 
few of the ^oioe flowera of lan^age with which the lady pelts 
oor g^t tdversm. And she has a hard fight of it to save 
Mahm fk>m him. Vaaffhan, who has always l^n jealous of his 
wife, devoted mine as &o was to him, has loft her lich under the 
airh^gent eoudition of soci'ificiDg everything should she marry 
Wgaha She would gladly resign oil, oould she marry her early 
tlmt wuold be the renunciation of the fruit« of her former 
ilmtioo, fuica her family would once more he condemned to des* 
^uUoiK Betides, her lover Foster’s only chance of an income lies 
in a moat unhealthy climate, which has already nearly proved fatal. 
Ilerhushand's relatives,to whoinshehad been romantically gonerous 
while she helseved herself absolute mistreas of her fortune, treat 
.liarwith hiutal and aanotimonious harshness. It is only iVuoi Miss 
Ltoidsacy that she gets the slightest sympathy. Foster, in hia un- 
laeltulhnawand his firm principles of honour, proves himself worthy 
lOfher; but she sees ht^ lest hojMis of happinoss slipping away, 
'While the man she has never ceased to adore is doomed to a linger¬ 
ing death, iSlie jmsses through some very painful and pathetic 
isoenes bufore ehu is abholutely driven to despair. Then, in a state 
•oS Bund bordering on insanity, she boldly oilers herself to Foster 
'OB any terms. The knot of all those heart-wearing diiriculties 
would he cut when she had once decided to live with him us his 
mistress. Miss Lindsay, ivliuost as much beside herself as Mabel, 
is free to acknowledge that Satan holds winning cardH; but, wiiii 
the indomitable courage and conalancy that are hor characteristics, 
whe fights out the desperate game to the lost. And the story tolls 
the way in which she wins it by the help of Mahel’s good angel, 
though the wealth fiv which Mabel sold herself from a mistaken 
aeiMe of duty has taken to itself wings, and relieved her of its 
iGurae, 

The next most important story is “ Vittoria Contarini." In 
that, as the name implies, the sceuo is laid in Veuict^ It is in the 
iavt -days of the Austritm rule in Italy, when the suries of rrus.'^iau 
vicioriee in Bohemia were shaking the outlying l)bTe.s of the 
J^mpire. ^ There is a good deal of humour mingled with pathos in 
the description of the Coiitarini household and the up-bringing of 
the beautiful Vittoria. All tlie members of tho reduced establish- 
Bmat were spies in tlio -\ufttrien pay, which tho noble Contarini 
himself » perfectly well aware of. Pietro, tho male factotum of I 
4 ll 1 work, can pamdo his disinterested devotion in serving for 
aeanty wages since he is so exceedingly well pa'ul olsewrhere. His 
master affects to t)0 touched and grateful, congi'atulatirig hinrisolf 
OB being able to checkmato him. But tlio ablt\st and most trustod 
•of the spies of tho Austriau governor Falkenberg is a certain 
JFather Onelio. The Franciscan friar is no other than the liigh- 
Imrn Count Grimani, and Oriiiiani is tlio iifllanced huabiuid of 
"Vittoria. He is chief of the great secret society loo, and an enor¬ 
mous price is set upon tho head for which he profes.<ies to be hunt¬ 
ing inoefeti^bly. Admitting tho possibility of his well-sustained 
disguise, it IS easy to imagine the dramatic situation that naturally 
jarisee out of it. But additional and more original complications are 
introduced by an outrage offered to Vittoria. Colonel von Swetten- 
lieiiB, a hmi nabreur and on accomplished Don Juan, Imp/inta a liber- 
tioe kiss on tbe lady’s lips as she passes througli the Piazza of 
'Saiot Marc. Her brother resents it with a blow, and a mortal duel 
«eeni8 inevitable. To save hor hrothor, Vittoria seeks an interview 
with Von Swettenheim, in which of course she exposes herself to 
terrible misconstruction. The dignity with which she repels his 
advances alters his mind about her, though not his purposu. lie 
tmrmito her brother to wound him, that he may win her through 
iier passionate gratitude. iSho proves her gratitude by saving him 
feom a projected massacre of the Austrians; but in saving him she 
betrays the plot, and foils tbe purpose of the patriotic conspirator.^ 
who are headed by her father and Grimani. They cost her off as 
ji traitress, and the excited mob would have tom her to pieeoe. 
Btit, a sudden and almost incredible transformation, You 
BwotteDbeim’s passion for her becomes nurity itself; and bo 
Behaved with a chivalrous disinterestoaness that wins his 
pardon and very much more. The eyes of her resentful rela- 
thrsB ere opened to the actual story of the misconct^ption; 
thej are set free on tbe morning of their execution by tho news 
<»f tha cession of VenetU to France; and they recognize the 
nolfility of Von Swettenheim, who had been stmining every oorve j 
to java them. The somewhat intricate plot is planned with pruu- j 
tiajdfn^uity; and though it undoubtedly involves some strain on ' 
nor oreaulity, the final smution is both pleasant and probable. 

We need not into details as to tne two renuuning stories, ! 
whleli are very ^ilar in their conception and treatment. " Basil’s 
Fbith ” sets forth the confidence of a high-minded man in the 
vditueof an injured woman, and he is rewarded by a happy marriage , 
with her. for vindicating her from undeserved aspersions. In 
^uit,” an erring wife painfully works out her repent- 
me in the hospitals at l^utari, and she has the recompense of 

S reconciled to the husband, whose life she has saved by in- 
mbie noning, although she has died in tho effort. In fact, 
Ulea aro in many respecta so good that wo are positively ' 
Inbliliiid to regret their brevity *, and we shall be glad to meet Mr. 
an aome future occasion, when he may have favoured us 
of the r eguk tion length, fete from the faults which 


HALL’S ENGLISH AWECTlVES IN 

£ remember long ago—wo think it was in ono of thjshaip 
little Butea in tne now deceufled Christian Kemfoiftrowccr— 
some coraineDta on fi)ot>iiotes, in which certain books were said 
to be *' all foot-notes, a very podagra of litoratura’’ Jlero is tra^ 

“ a podagra of literature ” in the shape of this littlo book of l!(Lr, 
Fitzedward Hall. For page after page, theie is only one line of 
text at the head of notes upon notes. And in this particular case 
we are not disposed to object to the podagra. The notes are worth \ 
much more than tl»o text. Mr. Hall has devoted mucli zeal and 
much readiag to a very strange purpose, tho defence of the word 
“ reliable.” Mr. Hall s championship is purely disinterested. We 
learu from one of his notes tluat .ho has written “aoiuoeight 
thomand printed pages, mostly quite unknown and alLogotber likely 
to remain so,” and that in all these eight thousand pages he has 
never used tho word but once. The one time when Mr. Hall 
indulged himself with tho use of “ reliable ” was in tbe Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal fer i86i, p. 195, “where,” he adds, 

“ in ji foot-noto, I’ have discussed, at some length, the disputed 
legitimacy of the expression.” We are sorry that we cannot 
verify Mr. nail’s reference ollband ; but we can believe that wo have 
in tho present vuliime the substance uf tbe foot-note in the Journal 
of tho Asiatic *Socifty of Bengal. At the same time we ore really 
obliged to Mr. Hall for “ a piece of inforuuition ” which ho tolls us 
tl.iil tho reader may consider to be just as valuable as ho pleases.” 
We do <;onsIde,r it to be very valuablo. If Mr. Hall, who baa do 
obji’clioii to tho w'ord “ reliable,” who, on the other liand,issofbnd 
of it that ho w'rilea a book in its dereiice,cau write eight thousand 
pnpe.s, whether folio or duodecimo, and in all that moss of writing 
lind.s uuly ouo occasion when there is any need to use the word “ re¬ 
liable,” we hardly need any further argument to prove that the 
word reliable ” is a w’ord that we can very well do without. If 
nothing else can l>e said against it, it is surely at least needless, 
when iia special champion can write 7,999 pages without using it. 

It seems impossible that, in the comso of those 7,999 pages, ho 
should never once have to oxppts<B the idea which “ reliable ” is 
supposed to express; so wo must conclude thftt, every lime that 
he had that idea to express, he found some betlcr way to express 
it. Mr. Hall'a judgment is, “That the Fnglish-speaking world 
Im.s lienetited hy the iutroduction of nliable, is beyond (pieation.” 
yurciy Mr. Hall, who has used tbe word only once, mu.'it Jeel some 

? ualms at thinking bow little he has liinmelf duno to beneiit the 
kiglish-ppenkiug world in this particular. iVrhtips tlio hook 
before ns may bo his pciiauco for the sad failure. iSlill it is 
cruel of him not to tell us what tho special case wns when, once 
in 8,000 pages, he found that he could not do without “ reliable.” It 
is too bad to send us to tho Journal of tho AHiutic Society of 
Bengal for i<S6i, p. 195. Wo should really like to know how a 
man who had steadily resisted temptation—for in Mr. Hail’s ca,Ho 
it must have been temptation—7,999 times, came at last to yield tho 
8,000th time. In the absence of any such explanation, we con 
only infer tliat it was hardly worth wliile to invent a word which 
even the man who writes a book in its defence Joes not find himself 
called on to use more than oucu in n lifetime. 

It is really, when we come to think of it, one of the funniest 
things that we have ever come across, that a man who, like Mr. 
Hall, has plainly read a great deal should not only take up the 
cause of so ugly a client as “ reliable,” bat should work himself 
up to such H pitch of zeal as to write a book especially in its 
favour. One would have thought that a foot-note—at all events a 
foot-note of tho length of one of Mr. Hall’s foot-notes—wiw quite os 
much as “ reliable ” could look' for at tho hands of either its friend# 
or its eiifniiies, But here is a wliole book, nut indeed all about 
** reliable ” from one end to tbe ulher, but of which “ reliable ” is 
tho leading idea frem one end to the other. A va.stinaBa of extracts 
is pileil together to show that “ reliable ” is as good as a great 
many other words which have got into use. We Sre not aware 
that* anybody over deuie<l this; but wo do not seo what it 
jiroves on behalf of “ reliable.” But when Mr. Hall shovels out 
tho whole moss of his reading in every quarter—a reading which,^ 
for the English of severnl centuries past, is beyond doubt really'; 
great—it cannot but happen that we lean) something from his hu^o^ 
mass of extracts. No doubt they are a hindrance to any continuous 
study of Mr. Hall’s own text; human nature fails bofeo-e tho task 
of rouliug, in tho strict sense of the word, those parts of tho book 
where we get only a line in each p^. But Mr. Hall’s oxtrapta do 
illustrate a curious page in the Listory of the English language. 
They bring out with ^at clearness bow much our languM 
has lost by losing its power of coining abstract wtw 
in English. If we had only kept some such ending us 
the German hoTy we might have been spared, lEiot only 
“ reliable," but all these strange words in -0^ Mid 
altogether. Tbe upshot of the vast moM of inatsws^s 
Mr. Hall has got together comes to eomethiug like this. 
When our tongue had pretty well lost its power of lowing 
anything like an abstract adjective from its owu stores—apsirer 
which Genuan still keepe—people began to cost ahoulto vsmit 
want from foreign sources. Sometimes they adopted rem latin 
or Freueh words, which there ia just aa much aird-jiUC hs 

little to say as against anv other Latia or Fkeoch teorda tehhdi 
have made their ttaj into Bogliah. In othur eegBS teak ^y 
verb, whether real &i^fiah or a foreign in truder, aiad 4ite 

^ H -<#h, wm SpocS «o mdk. By 
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endhg without much ragiURd to •dbttoti^ ahoot aetive aod 
passive. Thus^ from the fifteenth cehtury to the nineteeath, a 
crowd of words were formed by difTwent wriwia, many of which won 
for themselves a lasting: ^aceitt the received EagliSi vocabulary, 


“ roUaUe.’^ “ Laughable,” for instance, if we heard it for the first 
time, would sound every bit as bad as reliable,” So would 
perhaps accountable,” certainly “ unaccountable.” As a study 
In the history of the langiutgo, all this is quite worth notice. It 
shows the odd shifts to which a language is driven when it has, 
like ours, lost the power of coining words out of its own substance. 
And of course any large collection of extracts illustrating any of 
the usages of language has its use in other ways, lint wo do not 
see that it helps the least in the way in which Mr. Hall wishes 
it to help. Mr. Ilall’s chief argument is from consistenoy. If 
you use other words which are as bad, you cannot objwt 
to ‘^reliable.” Yes; we can; nsithfr in language nor 'in 
morals docs one wrong step justify another. In ueither case 
can any man bo wholly consistent; the best man is he who is 
least inconsistent. Because a phrase, a word, a custom, 
which we should be better without has got so iirrnly ostablishcd 
that there is no hope of getting rid of it, that is no reason why wo 
should not withstand the first beginnings of .mother phrase, word, 
or custom of the same kind, the eBtablishmcnt of which we may 
be able to hinder. 

Mr. Hall is evidently one of the sect who think it well to bo 
angry. Ho begins with a rude attack on .Sir J. F. Steph(*n, which 
lasts^ tbrqugli several pages. He goes on with mde attacks of 
the like kind on several other people. And it is worth notice that 
one writer whom he quotes with cordial ndmimtiou is Pro¬ 
fessor Whitney, who in the same way disfigures umI attainments 
by his violent way of speaking of ov«^rvbody. Mr. Hall gels 
specially angry when anything is called an “ AmericaniBiii,” 
(ioiiimonly without understanding what is nioaut by those who so 
call it. It may bo that reliable,” like many other strange words, 
was used, perhaps invented, by Coleridge. But there can be no 
doubt that it was through American use that the word became 
at all familiar. So Mr. Hall gets very angry at “proclivity” 
being called an “ American corruption of the language,' Such it 
undoubtedly is. It prove.s nothing when Mr. Hall quotes a string 
of seventeenth-century writers as ii.iing “ proclivity,” along with 
many other wonls of the s-aiqu kind, Sir Thomas Brown’s 
“ crang ” among them. We will qot rule too perilivcly that in 
some kind of technical discourse “ proclivity ” might not be 
allowed; but its liiniiliar use is undoubtedly Anierieun. It came 
in at the time of tlie Aiuerican Civil War, wlien people beg.m to 
talk about “ Northern ” or “ Southern proclivities”—a very awkward, 
ugly, and neoflli'es way of .vij ing that a man look this or that side 
in politics. So certain «iNes of the word “ guess ” and “ calculate ” 
are undoiihtedly Ameriwm, though no one thinks that the word.s 
themsolves were invc'iited in Anjeric.«. It is quite true that 
many so-called A mericanisma jire perfectly good seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury w'orda and phrases which have lived on in America while 
they have di<jd o\it or become uncommon in Kngland. We re¬ 
member a foolish traveller who was troubled because he heard the 
aiituinn called the “ falland a valley called a “ bottom.” Nor 
will we take upon ourselves to say that “guess,” in its American 
use, may not bo one of the same family. “ Oalculato ” seelrs to 
translate the New Testament phrase “ I reckon.” But “proclivity ” 
and “ reliable” stand on a ditferent ground, or rather on no ground 
a* all. Mr. Hall tries very hard to prove that “reliable” is 
wanted, and that “ trustworthy ” will not do as well. The answer 
is that Mr. Hall has himself proved that either “ trust¬ 
worthy or some other word will do as well, by writing 7,999 
printed pages in which the word “ reliable ” is not to be found. 

As speofmens of Mr. Hall's own style of wi’iting and reasoning, 
we may give one or two sentenoea which certainly very easily 
account lor the fact that the 8,000 pages are “ mostly quite 
unknown and altogether likely to romain so — 

^ Be how bad sosvor, it wunbl hard to prove tlint Americana 
((^plor it more than likiglishmen j and that wUlcIi Sfcma, to JJr. LiiUiani,a 
probability, is aueh, it may bo prwumed, meivly on the perauftMiun of 
wnister picoccupatiun. 

In a note Mr. Hall adds 

Something of tho mme spirit, as Dr. transpires through the 

Utk-p^of e work Iwgun, in 1863, by J)r. li. A. Ftwruau; “The History of 
redernl Governuii'nt froja tb« Fouadation of tho Acliuiaii League to'lAe 
IMtfvpfUm of tht tJiiUed StaU$:* 

We have road this over several times, hoping to find out what it 
has to do with “reliable,” and we have been wholly baffled. 
Perhapetifee connexion isjjometbing “ rhematic -a favourite woid 
of Mr. Htdl's, which he is not kind enough to translate. Lastly. 
mHallwindanpj— 

tbst; the Englbh-speakiDg world law bectfitod bv the introdnethm of 
beyond qawtlcn. NevertbrIttS, tlie incurable conceit of owAf 
and Mttpueat 00 the part of those who have already denouucod it; wilL 
doabtless, operate, in the teeth of facta, to their dencvunelttg it stflL Nor 
will they wrapt abondant echoes; seeing that ninety and nine in every 
huftdnaof usellt^lplew slaves of what a meta;)liysiclap might call tlie 
seqaaciotts distMs, Habitually do our thinking and jud^g by on 

aUpMiaU roattenf wbl^ call for paUeut reseMoh, ibr otose (diervaU^ 
even formental exaction, • 

Wlm it eoaaes to aequadoiis 

“ Oho Jam satis eat, ohe, ib^W' 


CAtENDAR OF fifTAtS FAma-lREtARD:^ V ' 

T>E 0 BABLY tbm« it mors information for English iMenr eo&it 
tninedm these volumes of Irish 9 tate Papon than b any. 
others of the serios issued under the directum of tho Maaier of the 
HoUs. So little is known of the state of Ireland in thejmgn of 
JaxriM I. that wo are glad to find that the preface to the noenUy 
published volume has not been cat down to the diuensbnii 
prescribed in tho now set of lustrueiiohs to E^ton, These b- 
structions are b the main so judicious that we are a little 
surprised at the arbitrary selection of the limit of fifty pageS’ 
for the preface to each volume. We do not know under whst 
permission the editors of the present volume have lengthened theb 
preface to seventy-two pages for tho period of four years ootu*' 
mencing with January 16 n and ending December 1614; but we 
cannot atfect to regret that they have done so, for the obWvatiQns 
they havo there made will prove of very great value to resdete 
who are not tolerably acquainted with Irish afiairs of the period. 

Tho volume does not contain any of the interesting and exciting 
matter we have liad occasion to refer to in roviowbj^ previoua 
volumes of the scries. There is not a great deal to notice till wo 
come to the second half of it, where tho meetmg of Parliument of 
May r8, 1O13, is narrated. There had never been so long au in¬ 
terval between two I’arliaraenls os now—twenty*seven yeaia 
having elapsed since the last was summoned. Tho consequenca 
w^os tliat few people understood tho proper forms or were pro* 
yided with the proper dress to appear in tho Ilouso. Mare 
ignomneo of form, how’ovor, will not bo sufficient to accouid;- 
for the singular proccudiugs at tho election of Sir John Davys,. 
the Attorney-General, as Speaker of the Lower House. Hpon 
a division taken iu tho usual way, those who wore for th^ 
affirmative leaving the House in ordur that tho numbers of both, 
parties might be counted, it appeared that Sir John Davys w» 
elected by 127 voles out of 232, which was tho whole number of. 
members. But tho Catholic party, or Kecusants, os they were called, 
gathered themselves U^geLher in what the narrator calls a 
in order that they might not bo numbered, dud then thrust Sir 
John Everard into the Soeaker’a chair. Whereupon two gentle¬ 
men lifted, the Attorney-General iu their aims aud placed him in 
tlio chair in the lap of Sir John Everard, upon which he aud hiii 
party left tho House and lofused to return, alleging that they 
appealed to tho Lord Depu^. It wm but a poor b^bning of a. 
Parliament of which the Lord Deputy, upon the Speaker Wng 

J roaeiitud to liiiu in thei Upper House, ventured to say tliat “ tbs 
Parliament excelled all tho former tis well iu respect of the felicity 
of tho timu wherein it is c.allcd as of the number and worthiness of 
the persons that are culled into it.” It vras not to be wondered at 
that Carow,^writing in July, should observe that the “face of this 
Parliament now prorogued threatens onstiing mischiefs.” 

Tho.se who have not read tho preceding volumes of this iitnies of 
Irish Statu Paper.? will best understand the position of aftaira ly 
reading through No. 732, which professedly contains a brief rela¬ 
tion of proceedings in the Ptirliameut, but in reality gives a short 
Recount of Irish disuifection and the methods taken to conqiioif b 
from tho dttatU of Elizabeth to tho dale of writing. The writer 
glances at tho failure of the attempt to substitute priests for. 
ministers in Waterford, Cork, and Limciick, and the rejectio|i 
of the subsequent petition presented, by Tyrouo at Hampton 
Court, in which tho potitionors had*pleaded for a free to!eta» 
tion of thoir religion. He thou goes on to explain haw mx 
counties of Ulster had bosu escheated by the flight of Tjtona 
and Tyrconncll and the rebellion of CTDoberiy and othen,, 
and how, notwithstanding all the King's gentleness id. nob 
enforcing the o.xocuLion of laws in matters of religion, ifoa, 
Kecusants had even iu the English pole rebuilt monASterW 
where friars publicly preached and said Moss, and actually 
resisted tho payment of Iwelvepence for not coming to ehureh 
Sunday to heur “ dearly beloved brethren ” n>ad in a langoagO' 
which few of them understood. It is singular how little a writer 
as well acquainted os anybody b that day with. Irish ehmotar 
could understand how hojieloss was the attempt to force a reBgion 
which tiiey hated on a reluctant people. The real grievance in the* 
present instance was the attempt to override the old consiitueneiea 
of the country by cre:iting new Oorpumtions for wfaut was eallad 
tho encouragement of the new plantations in Ulster. Tho Soglirix 
Government had fair waruing of the prevailing feeling. The Lsida 
of the English Palo had written to the Kbg in the Novembev pna* 
ceding inveighing against the new Ooipomtions, and promising flm 
aud fitithful obedience to tho King if only he would witAdnaw 
such laws os touched religion; and on the voiy ffiiy before ^ 
meeting of Parliament they presented a petition to tho Lord 
Deputy to the same efi'ect, and within ten days aftor^ tho 
Lords, following the example of the Commons, raused afoead*. 
ance in the house, crying out, “ Away with the new OorporariOiiat 
cast Davys out of the chair, and plaee Everand initl” Wbbt 
; chance could there be of coercing the religion of a people mite 
^ the influence of Franciscan friars who preached b the 0 ^ teha 
I riiousands of peraons, tolling them that the words spoken by Eogte 
mbisters were the tlevilh words and all should db dauaed that 
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heard and ttuso^riging them with prophecies of Tyreonndl^s 
retoA ol the head of i8,oqo men scot hy too King of Bpain, and 
ehowing them a book which foretold that England would reign but 
two jouamoieoTor Ireland P No wonder it was found necessary to 
pron^e the ^liament till November. Meanwhile a Commission 
was issued to inquire into the facts of the case as regards the ol6(> 
tions asd the grievances alleged •, and, from the Report given, it 
appears how utterly unable the Government was to enlorco the 
laws against Recusants, 

Notwitbstandingthia inauspicious beginning,in the Session which 
began October ii, 1614, everything went on, as the JJcpiity uifonua 
the King, in orderly and civil fttsliiou." The Rnrliameol ptisscd an 
Act for the attainder of Tyrone, Tyrconnell, and others, and, what 
Sir John Davys considered the most important inensiiro that liad 
been passed for threo hundred yeaia, tlm ncwly-crectort h)roiighB of 
Ulster were recognised, and, he observes, will bo perpetual Pfini- 
naries of Protestant burgesses, since it is provided in the charters 
that the Provost and twelve chief burgesses who are to elect all 
the rest, must always bo such as will tnhc the Oiith of Bupremacy.” 
The Speaker’s inaugural tiddresstlirew oil upon the troubled waters, 
and with a goodly sprinkling of quotations from Latin authors ho 
assured them that lie had never doubted that of that stormy 
beginning there would come a calm end. ’ And threo weeks after'- 
wards, in a private letter to Sir Ralph VVynwood, ho describi's tho 
unanimity or feeling in the If(»use ns being such, that, if t J]oy could 
moot 08 willingly and agreo as well in a church as they do in a 
Parliament house, the King should have no cause to luaintain any 
gtirrison or army in Ireland.” 

Religiou was, in fact, at that time, as it has always })ecn in 
Irelaiid, the one insurmountable dilHculty. The only tiling that is 
hard to account for in the whole history is the infatuation of a 
Government that trusted to win over tho iiutivcB from the intiuenro 
of the Jesuits by aucli miserable tools as they used wheu they ex¬ 
pected the bishops of the Kstabliehiuont to convert them. There 
was nothing taught by these men but the coaihest Calvinism—a 
fact which peeps out in these papers, and will he patent to the ob- 
flcrvatjon ot au when the editors of these volumes reach tho }eiir 
1617, when the whole of that miserable evoed was added to* the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, and adopted by Convocation and rarliainent 
alike. But, indopondontly of their teaching, tlie scandal of llieii* 
lives was quite enough to repel any soiions inquirers from tho 
Ijelief that they had any sense of morality or rolif’ion. TJils volume 
is full of indiculious of tho avarice of I’roleslant Archbishojis and 
Bishops in alienating tjie lands of their sees to i!ie injury of their 
ftuccessors. So glaring was this fault that the Kmg himself wrote 
to the Deputy complaining of it, and instancing in particular th<- 
Bishop of Derry and the Archbishop of Armagh, whom the iJcjmty 
is directed to restrain from pcrpetr.iting siuh enormities for tho 
future. , The late Bishop of Dorrv, it apjioars, had by thoau means 
reduced tho value of the bishopric from ipool. to 400/. a year. 
Nor w'as avarice the only, or tlie worst, scandal that oxistod. 
Another prelate, the Bishop of Down, had ‘‘ procured an odious and 
unlawful sejmration frtim liis wife, hi the great obloquy of thn 
world, and the ollbnco of the religious ami well-minded ”; but, 
having timely notice of tlie pro.secutioii intended to be brought 
against him, ho made off to iScotlaud. It appears ll' it, amongst 
eundry other misdemeanours, he had .suborned false witnesses to 
defame his wife in order to ^et a divorce from her. 

Miich less, however, could tho (lovorninont hope to succeed by 
making martyrs of tbeir bi.shop» and priests. This volume merely 
alludes to the intention to try to execute the aged Catholic 
Bishop of Down; we must go elsewhere for the account of the 
«ZQCUtiQnof the Bishop and of n priest who was captured with him, 
and of the reverence for liis relics, which were linnly believed by 
the multitude to have wrought a miraculous cure on a lame man. 
Au^ yet so foolish were the ProU'slant hi.shops that they cntcr- 
tidned hopes of converting the .lesuits by argument, ns appeal's by 
the account given at tho beginning of the volume by Babinglon, 

, Bishop of Derry, who fancied he had persuaded seveml of them 
to use the lituivy of tho Church of England and juiu with him in 
his edbrts to bring this rudo and uncivilized people to some good 
conformity,’' Undoubtedly, if what the Bishop alleges as to his 
success with them has any truth in it, it is a very exceptional 
instance. The constant complaints through the whole volume of 
the entire &ilure of all attempts to tamper with the religion of the 
peo^e leads os to the sup^msition that Bislmp Babington wns 
making out the best case he could in order to ui'opitiate Lord 
Salisbury in bis application for money to meet the consequent 
expenses” of this system of proselytizing. The Bishop's repre¬ 
sentations, which have so mucii of the couhur dc rose about them, 
are contradicted point-blank by a letter written a month later by 
the Deputy to Sfuisbury, telling him that in matters of religion 
they grow every day more and more contemptuous of thorn and their 
profession, end more and more hold and audaciuua in setting up 
and maintaining of tiieir own.” It appears from several other 
letters that they did not expect to make converts excepting amongst 
<*the chosen , of Jesus Christ.” As may he supposed, all the 

uniform order set down for suppressing of Papisti'v and planting 
.of the Ohuroh ” was utterly unavailing. ' What could be expected 
^t .that the T^rt should go that, “in the advancement of tho 
their travels are no way friiitful,” when the same writer 
with the exception of the Archbishop of Tuam, Dr. 
, >. and Mr. Ussfaer, “ he can name no man of the ministry 

W tht who baa knowledge or care to propagate the 


Evai^L" The falling off, indeed, was great that be observes 
that in esses “ where hundreds used to come to church scarcely six 
make their appearance there now.” , . , , 

We have condned our attedtion chiefly to ecclesiastical matters, 
because they form the most interesting port of tho volume, ana 
have been entirely omitted in the valuable preface of the editors 
to which wo have already referred. And we must content ouv- 
selvos with referring to that preface for an interesting account of 
the “ Pirates in the Irish seas,” and of the original scheme of tho 
plantation of Ulster. j 


COTTAGE HOSPITALS.* 

T wenty years ago such an institution as a Cottage Hospital 
(lid not exist. At tlie present time there are proKibly two nun- 
dred of them. Only live counties in England are without at least 
one of thesH invaluable homes for the sick poor. But the supply still 
falls far ahoi't of what is needed, and, strange to say, the enthu¬ 
siasm with which the moverrieut was taken up seems to bo djing 
nwiiy, and fewer cottage hospitals have been founded in the last 
three Year.s than in Uie eight which preceded iheiu. It is very 
dillicuit to give any reason for this falling oft'. Not six per cent, 
of those started liave liiih'd. I’nhlic opinion seems more than ever 
in fa\our of treating patients, when it is po-ssihle, in sninll groups, 
T’hc increasing u^o of in.achinery in agricullure causes occideuta to 
liiippen wliero the sulU'if’rs are far away from the county town, and 
require moru experiem-tMl treatment than lliey are likely to receive 
in tJieir own hoiuo.s. Can it be that, amongst tho mimbors of un¬ 
employed women wlio are always agitating for .soiuctbiiig to do, 
inatnms competent to carry (m this work wisely, when once it has 
Kjou started, cannot be found ? Of course in a real village Jiospital 
the iuHlr(»n \a ever) thing. iSho must be housekeeper, nurse, friend, 
and sometiine.s doctor and cook to her patients. The ideal matron 
would decide when Smith, who had been emshod in tbo quarry, 
might be allowed to aeo his sweetheart, bow often she should come, 
and how long she might reiii.ain ; wbetlior it would bo safe to admit 
Hodge's ftfoiding wife, and how soon Sally Jones might bo visited 
by her children. It would be her busine.ss to refuse or accept tho 
olleringrt of kind neighbours, to smooth Iho diiiicuUics botween rival 
doctors, to be polite to the Mcthodi.st jneacher, to bo stern in carry¬ 
ing out tho orvlers of the doctor. In short, the matron of a \lllage 
haspital w'uukl need to posse-ss all tho qualities which socure 
BMCcesM in life—qualities which not one mother in a thousand 
ever seeks to detolop m her da*ughters. Erom tho want of early 
training in common everyday dutie.s arises a great dual of 
that incompetence which is tlie true secret of the .scarcity 
of “ womeu's work.” Almost every known .system of nursing 
Inis been tried in cottage hospital management. Mr. Bui-dett 
gives an admirak'lc simmnivy of the difterout experimenls, and 
divides the nur&cs nt prcvsent employed inU» four classes— 
iii-st, tho trained muse fumi some iiibLitution, church guild, or 
sisterhood ; secondly, a married woman without children ; thirdly, 
a womfin belonging to tbo pariah who has had Bomo exporionco, 
Bupplemented by a short special training j fourthly, a good 
nseistant-nui'so from tho county l.ospilal. Each typo has its 
merits and its defects. The first-cla^B nurse is often unwilling or 
unable to look after the housekeeping and doine.stic arraugementa. 
A respectable couple without encumbrance might in many cases 
be found suitable, as tlie man could look after tue garden, without 
which no cottage hospital is complete j but married couples without 
children are much sougii t after, and are consequently scarce. A good- 
tempered, cheerful, iiornely body, with some experience in nursing, 
seems a likely person to answer the purpose; but then she probably 
turns out to be lull of prejudices and wanting in method and 
management. On the v/holo, a good assistant-nurse from the 
county hospital is perhaps tho best, until there are ladies to be 
had who will take up tho profesaion in earnest and qualify them- 
aodves for the po.silion of comhinod nialron and nurse. 

lilr. Biirdelt deserves tlie thanks of the medical profeasion as well 
as of every one interested in the eick poor for the admirable little 
hook he has compiled, which is fortunately so cheap as to ho withiu 
tho roach of even a slender puree. It was no easy task to collect and 
then tabulate bis materials. Dilliciilties of all kinds had to ho got 
over^ at one or two places all information was refused. Some 
hospitals being privately supported, tho donors did not think it 
necessary to give particulars of how the money was ^spent. At 
AVestou-super-Mare the secretary declined to supply statistics 
unless a guinea in pavment was guaranteed. 'With i^rd to this 
place, however, Dr. Waring, in a pamphlet published in 1867, telk 
US something;— 

Quite another mode of cstablhhing a nnall hospital has been Ibllowed at 
Wostoii-super-More, which, whenever practicable, is well worthy of Imilstlon. 
It originated amongat the working cIamcs themselves, on subscriptions of a 
penny a week, and in the oourte of the limt eight or nine weeks 30/. were 
thus collected. The Committee of workmen appointed to carry out the 

S ian were most cnergelic in their endeavours, and, to their be it said, 
!iey collected by pence alone, amongst aU classes it is presume^ an aimua) 
sum of 160I. , , 

It is Strange that the secretary should have refused ally portlcaUrs 
with regard to management which migKt have been ueefol to 
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others SHUi QotwUbstasding hU impe 4 in»ntft, Mr. Burdett 
succeeded in coUectiogis Uree mas» of informntisn, and arranging 
it io 80 oleai and bueineeeUKe a fashion that no one in poaBoaBion 
of his hook need hesitate to stfurt a oottoge hospital hocauae he 
does not know how to set about the matter. There is a vecord of 
the successes and failures in a largo wuniber of instances. There 
Is sound advice which will enable beginners to escape the pitfalls 
into which others have fallen, and to ovoid tliose mistakeB which, 
once made, are often irreparable. There are short hints upon the 
proper treatment of cases requiring proni))t attention, which, 
if printed separately, would make a more useful tract for dis¬ 
tribution than many of those ordimrily lel't by the district 
visitor. There are, besides, plans for the erection of suitable 
buildings, and directions how to make use of an ordinary small 
cottage. The great secret of success seems to be not to uttouipt 
too much until a little experience shows wliat are the real re¬ 
quirements of the neighbourhood, and wiiut annual subscriptions 
nay bo counted upon. 

with regard to expenses, the difierenco is enormous. In one case 
fifty pounds will serve to start a cottage hospital; in another it sooins 
to require several thousands. Mr. Bunlett linds that the average 
annual expenditure in loo cultage hospitals having an average 
number of 8 beds, and in 34 of which the average number of 
beds occupied is 6, is 340/. lo^. This gives the cost per bed as 
42I. ICM. on the whole number, or 57/. per bed occupieu. When 
it is considered that the average cost per bed at a liospital like 
the London was 54?. in 1875, being 59/. per bod actually occu¬ 
pied, while at Charing Cross tho coat was respectivoly 68/. and 
91/., and at tho Middlesex Hospital 59/. in tho ono case and 72/. 
in the other, it will bo seen that, on the score of economy alone, 
tho cottage hospital has much in its favour.” It is im]>o.^si]>le hero 
to enter into the diflerunt details givim lus to tlio collection and 
management of funds, or to discuss in how fur tho payment by 
patients lias boon successfully carried out. It will require a still 
longer trial to enable us to come to just conclusions orisnvinal difli- 
cult points, many of which however Mr. llurdclt lias done much to 
oimplify. Veiy few cottage hospitals have mortuaries. It oven 
eomeiimos happens tliat, if a patient die.s, the luitiiontivs iusi&t \i])on ^ 
the body being taken home hy the frii'iids and kept till the burial. 
Tho cost of a small building suitable for all ordinary roipiirements 
fthould not bo more than two hundred and fifty pounds. 'J'he gain 
to ijublic health and public morality is well \v(jrth the ouiluy. 
Those raortuarios might be lent in any case of sudden ilcath Avheii 
an inquest was required, and %vonM Ix) a decided improvement 
upon tho present place Ibr suolipainfid inquiries, the neareht pidilic- 
house. Mr. Burdett observes:— . 

Tt is scarcely neceasary here to dwell nt. lr n"lh upon the horrors a doatli 
cans?'’ in a crowded cottagi*, where proh/ihlv the whole l.'.viijy, six 01 
in number, are cnmpelled to find sleejdii^ accommodfition somehow in ino 
small rooms, badly lighted, and often worse ventilated. AVhat imist he this 
condition of n family like tliLs when a death ocenis ? They have to chonso 
between two evlh, for, being eiigapced in liiinl outili>r)r hihonr during tho 
day, they must perforce sleep during the night. Eiihnr some of tlieiu mnst 
occupy the room whleh conunon decoin y, to say nothing of a regard for 
health, demands should he given up cxeltKiively to the rtead, <)r the wliole 
family must ehift ns best they can in the other nmm, small and unrouted 
though it be ut the biwt. . . . If an epidetnie. f)f ntiy infections disease 

broaka out in a place where a mortiinrv is unknown, the living and healthy 
have to occupy tire same small cottage with the infectious dead. 

One of the great pleas in favour of village liospitalw is that a 
patient may feel himself quite at home and yet bo free fmm all 
borne worries. A man laid up with a brokeu leg can see his wife ] 
and children occasionally, but ho is not kept awake, when sleep 
means recovery, by a wailing baby. From tlie window ha can 
catch glimpses of his neighbours' houses, but ho is safe from their 
injudicious, if well-meant, interference. The familiar aound of 
the church clock tells him how the night is going. 'J'he parson, 
witb whose appearance at least ho is familiar, is less disagreeable 
than the strange chaplain of the county inliriuary. Tho doctor 
who ha« already attended him is likely to inspire more confidence 
than a stranger who looks upon the pationt as merely number so- 
and-so, to be speedily forgotten when another case roplacas him 
in tho crowded wards. In an early number of Good Words Dr. 
W^ter spoke of tho benefit to the invalid of feeling himself 
linW to those outside by kindly sympathy. The newly-laid 
^gg is permitted, with the approval of the surgeon, to roach tho 
patient *, the pat of butler, the wine sent by tho mistress, tho 
Wf-tea comi^ to an old servant from tho big house,' arc not 
rutblearty withheld." Then, too, the friendly interest aroused 
is good for those outside. Whenever the finlcs of sympathy 
esA be kwt up between rich and poor, much is done for both 
parties. There is no doubt that both doctor and parson benefit 
enormously by a judiciously managed village hospital. A countiy 
nractiUoner is often greatly overworked in consoquence of the long 
Stances which seporato his patients. He is constantly prevented j 
from giving to a serious case the care and frmuent visits which I 
he knows it requti'es. When the dangerously iU can be brought 
together near his house they may have several visits a day, when 
otherwise they might not be sure of even one. The clergyman of 
the pnM often bMomes acquainted with those who never enter a 
church, and who avoid him in his visits to their homes. A cordial 
feeUng may thus spring up and a wholesome infiuence bo gained. 
Them is still one other most important benefit to be toucMd on, 
and that is the great advanta^ of not being obliged to mOve 
patients long distances. The county infiifnary is often mUea away. 


is severe, and the patientii who would have had a* good jcbanM.Qf 
recovery, is perhaps ^lled;i>y the lon|^ journey he is obliged to 
take in searw of the skilful nursing whieh he might have mi near 
home if his village had possessed a cottage Uospicah 


KIKG OR K 5 IAVE?* 

T he author qt Hilda and 1 and Spiders and has in her 
new novel judiciously e.schewed tho legal teclmionlities of 
one of her plots and the inordinate sensationalism of the other; 
she has kept clear of the Court of Chancery, and has not made a 
waxwork effigy do duty for an invalid lady whose death it was 
convenient to conceal. In King or JCnaro ? Mrs. Hartley tells a tale 
of life as it is, or, in tho luain, conceivably might be. It is a tale in 
which there are perhaps two heroines, but cerlainly no hero: where 
tho leading female cbaracttii's are pure, earnest, and unselfish,but the 
men, as a rule, the slaves of oithoi weakness or vanity or ill-temper; 
whilst the plot in which they figure turns on the temptations 
of the racecourse and tho gaming-table, which in real life cause 
the transference of estates and county influence quite as rapidly 
and strangely us in tho pages of fiction. From the titte it might 
seem as ii a hero were contemplated; hut the note of interrogation 
indicates a doubt, which it taiics the best part of the two volumes 
to solve, 

Tho story opens with the arrival at a country parsonage of two 
children of uu Indian colonel, Godfrey and Bhoda Duncombe, 
twelve and six years old, and an orphan girl of the age of eight, 
Beatrice Lallmer, who is dependent on an uncle of uncertain 
temper, to be brought up by tho rector and his wife. An inter* 
change of family duhi between the cliildreu ends with a promise 
of the impulsive lad to the iViendlesa but sprightly Beatrice, ^^that 
ho will lovo her and take care of her always”: and tho delicacy of 
his little sister's health, together with Beatrice s growing addiction 
to her king and hero's whims and sports and oceu].>ationB, tends to 
cement this more than brotherly intimacy during his vacations, 
A scone, prettily told, of his trying on his unifonn, after getting 
his comiuissiuu in a cavalry regiment, first lots us into the Secret of 
Beatrice's heart; for though “ she never told her love,” she was one 
of those whoso heroes go lovth to forgot, while the stay-at-home 
mirses her first fancy into tho passion of a life. Soon 
after Godlrcy joins liis regiment, and before Sir Ernest 
(who has sac'ceoded to tho family estate and baronetcy) 
cau reach llcuihcrlon lioctory with J..ady Duncotubo, death hsa 
robbed tioun of their delicate Uhoda, who, in dying, com¬ 
mended Boatrice to their care and oUection. Tho Baronet is 
HU Anglo-imliun with a liver, and his lady a vain ex-beauty; 
but tbey take kindly to Bealrico, with whoso future, however, 
her cTotclicly uncle, Mr. JClphinstone, now begins to interfere. For 
two years he allows her a finishuig governess at the Jloctory, ai^ 
tlio time is viiriod by visits to tho Duncoinboa at Shirley. 
Meanwhile Gudl'rey is not staunch to his first lovo, nor keeps 
bis heart free from tares. Ho has gut among gamblers and 
swindlers, the worst of whom is one Tyler, a sohdimnt luiyor: the 
best, a ciireli'sa iidveiituivr I’orroster, who has a refined and lady¬ 
like step-daughter, Jes.sica Middleton, to keep his house at Wing¬ 
field Manor. The juty which Jessica ovinces for Godfrey when 
she sees iaim ontangled in tho company of her stopfather^ asso¬ 
ciates is mistakou by tho vain young man, unwitting ^f her 
cherished altachmont and reverence for a friend of her lato tktnei’s— 
tlie same Mr. J'fipbinstono wlio is Beatrice’s guaiMiail—for rocipro- 
catiou of his addre^es. Of Mr. Elphiustouo wo get a vision at fiis 
houso in Queen's Gate, whore Beatrice Latimer meets Mm on a 
set day, as a tall, liandsunie man of forty, who gives hor two filers, 
puis her through her paces, and is secretly pleased by her inde¬ 
pendence. From him she returns to Bhirley, where she stays for 
mouths, a favourite with both 8ir Ernest and his wife. Godfi^y 
comes homo for Christmas, and tells Beatrice his difficulties, but 
suppresses all mentiuu of Jessica. At some private theatricals an 
accident to a young lady who was to have played Pauline to God¬ 
frey's Claude Mtiluotte, in the Zadg of LyonSf necessitates 
good-natured Beatrice's inking the part nt the eleventh hour, 
though not altogether witli Lady Duncombe's approval. The 
account of the acting is lively enough, ^d, as one might 
suppose, the old deep-rooted lovo for Godfrey, “ never ivalised in 
its intensity till that night,” made Beatrices words of passionate- 
devotion, and the tale told in tliu depths of her <mric eyes, 
entrance the audience and wio their unbounded applause. 

Tho next wo see of Godfrey is at a shabby London lodging of 
Tyler’s, picking up a hint or two from the Major, but losing 
several hundreds to him at icarti^ through tiis luck in always turning 
up the King. For a time, nevertheless, fortune seems to befri^ 
him. Going down to Ascot with Mr. Forrester and Jesrioa to 
see his horse larkspur run, he is more bent on getting Jessica to 
take an interest in his boi'se than on cultivatkig his own family, 
who are also there; but on returning to her aide, which he had left 
for a few minutes, he finds it occupied by a dlitinguishadrloohiog 
man, with whom she is evidently on terms of old and dose inUmacy 
—41 sight almost enough to spoil the triumph of his home winning 
the race. Jessica's friend turns out to be Elphinstona, who, on 
meeting her unexpectedly, finds his old love qulcksiied, and 

* King otKimw f By the Author of " Hilda snd I," ** Spiders and Flks^** 
SiC. a vela London: Chapman ftHslL 1877. , 



eliartij mkes a ti^k to tJie noighTsonrhood, with a’ viow to 
cdmu^ toiuj Understaa^iiig with her. Hut a etiddea idoney 
hammttieot of Mr.' yoneBtor’e, which loads to his 
leva^Qg ^ith 'bur stepdatighteri niukps Mr. ICIphinatone’s visif 
fatilo; and the l^helor goes b^clc disjriistorl to town, while pout 
Jessioa Is burned off to Paris, wbero in hot louolineby she 
welcomeB the A|>pearanef) of (iaclfh*y Duj.'cornbo, xvho lias couio 
over with Tyler to spend his Ascot winninfXH. Here, ap:ain, her 
pity and , dtisijt) to reseue him from Iho toils of 
adventurers involve Jessica in the scmblauco of fuvour to his 
akO'Wt undisguised suit, ihoiigh pIjc still cheriaheslhe coiistrainin;!: 
Ufr^ileetiou for KIphinstone, which is, liowc\or, in s<m-o risk of 
being unrequited through sinister rumours which n'acli him of 
her oncouwging the attenfionfl of CioillVey. At this point 
comes a telegram to Godfrey from England. Sir Ernest is dving, 
nnd^ after travcllinff night and day, Godfrey reaches ShivJoy 
station to be wlutea by tlio butler jis “ Sir ^^nKifrey.” Not, Ikjw- 
ever, in full possession. His father has loft I.a(ly DiuK'omht; 
guardian till he is twenty-tivo, and Poiitcnccd Sir GodlVoy to 
onCther vear of minority. As to Ileatrico, ju.'it then suHerijig from 
rheumatic fever at Heathorton Kcctory, he leaves her a tliDiisand 
poaude, and commends her, as lihmlii had done, to his surviving 
relatives. In her sickueHs liur uncle oilers her a liount, and nojtrly 
at the sumo time tJuj discovery of Godirey'.s lie;irtl4‘.'.«ness and 
deceitabout his money dillicultics almost <lelerinine'^ her to accejita 
propo.sal Irom one Gaptaiu lilackmore. On (.hjilfu'i's lie.iriiii; of this, 
and finding from Lis lU'ithcr that she is likely t j inlierit her nnele’.s 
property, a ruvuLsion of feeling,and a liojie. pciliajH, ofre(iie\mg his 
lortnuea prompt him to propose to llealiici', wh > iiicets liim with 
a tender but sifiti rly rcfu'>al. Eroin this point dahis iJio rapid down- 
conie of Sir tIodfr(!y'.<i fortunes. After some (h^epev ]»l(iy in town, 
and a wild-goose chase after Jessica, whose stepfather wasdeail, lie 
returns to hi.s “ coming of age,’ wheji, with a (air pntsjwet of allain- 
in^the dipiity of M.I*. and winning (lie hiind of the daughter of a 
neighbouring peer, he is lain to recoup his fuiesuilletl foi-tniies hv 
a desperate stroke. There is no IJeatii 'c, no ,Ies ioa, near to 
advise. It is Major Tyler's hour. The voimg Uaronel listens 
to the insidious siiggcHtion of di'*honef,t pl.ay. Uo g-oc-s to his 
club on a particular night for {'mrte, and, goaded by the reneolinu 
that it is neck or nothing, that fihirlcy must go if lie does not win 
heavily that night, ho re.'^orts to the triek hi< h ho had often 
practised in fun with Tylor, but which until then his feeUnud 
of honour would have uttVrly repudiated. He stiili-.s ilvse, .-^eU his 
life and credit on the rascallv conjuring tiicK, and in hia ugitution 
turns up, not tbo hinff, but the /citfict'. 

Of course tlio result is social ruin, and Chx’Ii i v has to cfTaco 
himself iii tho oolouies. Moanwhilopoetic jiiatiu, it seems, ovdiiiiis 
that Elnhinstone should win as a Whig the county whiehGodfrty 
was to havo Lad a.s a Tory, and buy tho estate of Shirley. ilcHtriee 
was in Switzerland when (jodfrey left J'lngland, and know iioiiglili 
of his ruin till her returu, .‘mioii after which f-he was wi^oed and 
won by Lor omisismt admirer. Captain Jilaekiuoro. Jerisic.i ia 
still touring and Hketching with an elderly I'nend, jMiss T'-evyIlian ; 
and liSdv Dimcombo lias tiMiis'erred ftersclf and her j.)iDturo 
to the Governor of a certain island, Sir H. Ihillin, Jv.C.ll. 
The plot, it will be seen, thickoin, and the ni:irr\ itig oll’(d' Becondnry 
characters presages the end; but the author piles uo tho honours 
■which crowd upon Mr. Eiphinstone uudnly high wfien >ho makes 
liim, after the marriage of his niece, become the friend of half-a- 
dozen Qlbiuot Ministers, and hia house at Shirley tho “ roudiv.vona 
for a circle of political, liteiary, and fa^-hionuble people.” 'fho 
climax is when, two years afUT poor Sir Godfrey’s coming of ago 
in the homo that knows him no mure, Mr. Elphinatono cnti rtams 
royalty, in tho shape of n juvonilo prince and his tutor, in iLi 
reaecorated halls,and fur this receives (a mnrk of favour soniewh.at 
out of proportion to the sarvire) the distinction of a peer¬ 
age, no ono indeed knowing wliy, unless for having 
more money and a w'orse temper than bis neighbour.'^.” When 
Qodiiey Duncombe, live years after lea\ing England so mi.st>r- 
ably^ came back and called in Queen’s Gate, tho servant who 
received bis inmiiries for Mr. I'll uh ins tone and .Mr.s. Blackmoro 
made answer^ “ We are not Mr. Elphlnstono now, bItj we was 
made Lord Shirley about two mouths sgo. Mrs. Jilnekinore and 
the Colonel is in tho South of France.” We leave tlio reader to 
find out for himself how Elphin.stcno, before attaining his peemge, 
InOQ^t his love to a crisis with Jesuica, and how Godfrey, his 
sins atoned by an act of heroism, came to owe the last tender 
oflices to his only real love. The conclusion is touching, and not 
too fst beyond tho limits of probability. 

One of the weaknesaos of the plot is the author’s unmerited favour 
to Mr. lillphlnstone, who was really an unomiuble and soltish 
prig, and from first to last attracts no one except his old friend s 
daughter. It is not necessary, because you depress a hero ■who has 
** 20U0 to the bad,” to sot his very uninviting rival on a topmost 
p&iacle. There is oerha^, too, some lack of art in prolonging the 
plot ^yond Godfreys collapse, though it is not easy to see how it 


i succcsstully 

maShtaiziad through the larger part of the first volume. Ai'temards, 
without absolutely fulteriug, it gets too much dispersed; and it 

eaay matter to recollect the ■whereabouts of ibu drntmtu 
Genoa, the Sooth of France, New Zealand, London, 
«.nd We can speak vvith less rmrvo of the author’s goueial 

fihOiractei'^it’Wing. Mr. and Mrs. Colville, Mr. Forrester, and even 


Mhjor 'JylcT, are cleverlv drawn in thehr Tespefrtiv^ ways; vrhib 
Kfcs TreyyHia«,^>fwith 'her etiting High Church ffhaoMu her 
rigid virtfie and intolerance of Homes or BenilentiarieB, lEmd Ipsv 
real charity end goodness of heart at a pinch) mak^ on excel¬ 
lent eubofdinato character. You shut up,” she would eay, ** la 
tiger in a cage for two yeai-s, find e.vpect it to come out a dove. 
Luok after tho parents; see how the girls are brought- up., Iiook 
after your young servants ; put down fiuory y discourage oil 
tJip iionsonse of the preamit day. Letters coming ‘Miss thie' 
and ‘ Miss that ’ to the ecullcry-maid I These arc the ‘ beginnings ’ 
wlili ji lill puniteiitinries, and end in the workbouso or the gallows.” 
Wo also much like Mrs. Hartley’s descriptions of nature in its 
cbani'ofnl aspects. She begins with a very happy picture of the 
dri’Mi lK'd vegetation of a midland county, siicceedoil by a hush and 
rori‘et>liin;r viilm, ou a July day. Such scenes, loo, as Ascot, the 
priv.ate tlioatiicalH, and tlio coming of ago, also show a facility 
of pictorial power, under reasonable command. In joany respecte, 
tliL'iefinx!, wc iliiuk that tbo novel of JSTm/jr or Knave ? may bo pro¬ 
nounced an improvement on im preJece.ssors. Not but that there 
firo .1 few things yet to araoud. We note not a few such sUpa 
118 peiitcs soins,” “ conto qui couto ” “ combating ,with IJeatrice'a 
desire,” and tho like, which iiiny or may not be printer’s blun- 
fltu-s. Jci-^icji’s liahit of uddres'iing her stepfather H8“radre,”’ 
too, is a little fuiiciful, »5inci! ueitbi.r ho nor slio appear to have any 
Sjiariidi or Italiim connexion. On Iho whole, nowovor, Ji'mff or 
Altai','? is quilc worth reading, and, in a wprightly undidactic 
w.iy, entorcua Iho \\hule.some moral tluit honesty is tho best policy^ 


I'ltKNCri LtTKllATlJRE. 

S OME years ago, during iho reign of Napu^oou TIT., a panipblel- 
was jiul)ii''liod asking fur Fieuchiucn “ tho .^iimc amount of 
I'r.'cdoiu .Hi \vK,s enjoyed in Austria.’’ It certainly Heorued sur- 
pri.'.iirr tliat I*>o):dimeu hlmuld havo to go to the banks of the 
[i.iiuihe ill Pcairli of libel ty ; now, howevor--what seems htranger 
still—wo aro af-Led to travel ns far as tho Volga if wo wish to find 
theprohlem of “ moral order ” satlslnelorily settled.* M. l.ogrello 
docs Hut care much about Farlianieiitary Liberalism, but ho 
thinks that soci.al progress i.-^ [jorfcotly coinpalible with what he 
calls “ tho prlndjilo of authority,” and he even goe.s .hi far as to- 
.u’cusc our morleni Tabeialsuf endangering civilization. Thesi? 
vie\NS will startle many persons on llie other t-ido of the C'hannol,, 
now that thi'y are. put together in the .shape of a volume, iinii 
they must, have shocked oiigiifnlly all but tho Imbihinl and 
hardened readers of tho Journal ih Fariit and the tiuleil, where 
thi'V wore tirwt pLiLHshed. Setting asido the author’s political 
sympathies, wo mu.st aeknowledgo that ho lias produced an interest¬ 
ing vcilumo, and given us much informaliou about a country still 
very little known. 

.\I. Jjoui.s A^i^elinp, on tho otlicr Laud, cannot bo accused of 
l!io bliglilest leaning towards /c imtoritiii: e; in 1*0- 

lating tho history of the Austrian Empii-o from the doith of 
IMiiriu-Theresn to ovir own timet, tho only fact ha finds to pi-aiao if 
the end of the struggle against revolutionary France. M. A&beline'a 
work, based on a cai-ol'nl bludy of meu and events, is preceded 
by a geognipliiciil description of Austria and a brief summary of 
its modem amials. It is not diliicult to show that an empire 
composed of such heterogeneous parts must seriously lest the 
energy and tact of statesmen. Tliey havo to deal not only with 
tlio rival pretensions of various uutioaalities, but with tho pressure 
i'.xercifcul from without by foreign Powors anxious to take advan- 
Ui.ge of these rivalries; Paiislavisiii ou tho one side, Pangormanism 
on tho other, are the two chief causes of Austria’s anxiety. M, 
Aaseiine has set himself to unravel the tangle of which Czechs, 
M.igyar. 8 , Uoumauuns, Polos, Kuthenians, Croatiana, and Saxoua 
form tho manifold oleinents; and tho history of all those competing 
powers gives much varioty to Ills volume. A good map and a 
uibliograpliical list luivo been added. 

Captain Chevalier has Ukcii as tho subject of a bulky octavo- 
tlio history of the French navy during tho war of American Indo- 
peiidenco.l Few «q)ochs have proved so glorious for tliat branch 
of the service, and few are so iiuperiectly known. It is ^no- 
rally supposed that the e.vcessive caution of Louis XVI. and hia 
Cabinet paralysed the admirals, and was injurious to the success- 
of tiieir operations. But Captain Chevalier maiutaius that if, 
towards the beginning of the war, the Court of Versailles was 
unnecessarily oautiuiis, tho battle of Ushant produced a com¬ 
plete change in the direction of afiairs. By way of preface ho 
gives a summary of the history of the FreBch navy^ fipom the- 
beginnbg of the aevonteonth century to tho present time. The 
work is well written, onmpilod from the best autborUiea, and. 
interesting as treatbg of a subject which ia not veiy familiar em 
to Frenchmen. 

The third volume of General Ducrot’a Difmm da JFViWaS^ 
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^ TtdMlilQ eontH* 

frattoii tom l''haioo-GMim Wir. It eontsiiiB a 

litttitiTQ I8f the tdilch tdoh piftee dutidg the month of 

Da^het, iS^o^the atiemjDt of the Peile tra^e to make » 
tally in the direction of lie Bouimt, the engagement at La Ville- 
£vz«^ and the ^mbard^nt of the eastern Ibrtresaee. Qenural 
.DucrotV style will perhaps he found fault -with os too abrupt. 
It ii oertai^y the veiy opposite to M. Thiers’s academic phrases \ 
hut iTe prefer it fo^be description of battles, and it is instruclivu 
to have the vicissitudes of war, the movements of contending 
armies, ^e details of stratodcal operations explained by aii 
expert. Besides the facts immeaiately connected with the siege; 
we have in this volume a number of dueuments bearing npou 
political matters, and the sittings of the Provisional Governmeut 
«ra reproduced, generally without any commentary. “ The more 
we proceed with the publication of these comntes-rendus, the more,” 
says the author, “wo see the irresolution, the weakness, and the 
blindness which could not but end with the catastrophe wo 
dreaded so much—unconditional.capitulation.” 

Count G. 4 e Serre has complete, by two more volumes, the 
publication of his father’s most interesting corrospoudence.* After 
the dissolution of the Duke do Itichehcu's Cabiiiel, the great 
orator and shatosman who had hold the ofiiee of Keeper or the 
Seals was appointed Ambassador at Naples, and oudeavouvod to 
forget the excitement of rorliauieiitury life amuiiget the iniiseurua | 
«na picture-galleries of Italy. Polflics formed, of courso, the j 
ataple of the four previous volumes ; here, on the oilier hand, tin; 
lettors are of a more private character, with tlie exception jx'rhapa 
of those written by M. deOhateaubrinnrt, which contain intoi c.sting 

S articulars about the Spanish campaign. Amongst Count do 
erre's best-known correspondents we find the hisloriun Nielmlir, 
who had become one of his most intimate friends, and who olwavs 
Spoke of him in terms of thu greatest admiration. Some of uiir 
readers may remember that eevcml years ago an 1‘inglish traufila- 
tion of Niebuhr’s letters was published in London ; it contains only 
part of those addressed to Count de Berrc, and even they are given 
XU a mutilated form. The volumes before us give the whole corre¬ 
spondence; ttndtho editor has enriched his collection by a uumbur 
of supplementary deaputclies and explanatory docuiiionts; . wo 
notice, in particular, two letters from the Count de (Mminbord, 
one from M. lierrycr, and a fourth written by M. de MonlaUenliert. 

M. Vnperoau’s dictionary of liloraturo is now complotc t. and 
notwithstanding many urlavoidnble errors, it will be found an 
invaluable compnion for studejite. It conibioes the advantages of 
a biographical lexicon with those of a ti'catiae on bdfes-leffrcs, and 
embtidies the results of tho latest researches mi philological, his¬ 
torical, and icfilhetic questions. To a ccrlaiu extent, no doubt, 
this now volume reproiluces particiilara already contained in ?d. 
Douillet’s IHeiionmire dhkftnre and in jNf. Vaperoau’s own IHv- 
iioimnire des cotUemporaim ; but tlie additional matter beru pub¬ 
lished for tho first time constitutes more than half the work; and, 
luoroover, the biographical articles have been carefully revised, 
corrected, and completed whenever ueccasary. 

Tho “ man of former times ” whose biography is now introduced 
to our notice X will be rf^mornbered by all who have read the 
correspondcuco of Count Joseph de Maistre. A Savoyard by birth, 
M. Costa de Beauregard lived long enough to see the kst ycai’S of 
the Monarchy, the Itevohitiou, and tl>o early promise of (ieueral 
Bonaparte. The opening chapters of tho volume introduce us to 
Paris s<3cioty at the tiiho when it was perhaps thu most brilliant; 
and it is amusing to accompany our hero to Mmo. fieutiVin’s salon, 
where Marmontel, llochefouc^uld, Cfruuze, Diderot, Cochin, and 
xiiany others, discourse litoratuiv, art, and philosophy. Sent oil* to 
Paris for the purpojBe of finishing his education by mixing with 
all the choice spirits of the day, young Costa writes home 
brilliaut descriptions of the sights he luis seen and the company 
to which be has been introduced. Mannoutol is iu distress 
because his Belisanua is condemned by the Qovernmeut censors; 
Voltaire abuses Fr^rou; Mme. (Jeoffriu reads to her guests the 
letters she receives from her friend Stanislaus-Augustus Poiiia- 
toweki, King of Poland; Greuze makes himself disagrceablo by 
bis auspicious aiauners and his avarice. The variety of scencwS 
daseribed in thie pleasant volume of memoirs, tho historical 
personages crowded together on the canvas, and the account of 
tho noble but fruitless atriigglo of Savoy ag.iiast the French 
Bepublic, ^ whole work a dramatic interest which 
dcotires additional ehomt from the chaiactor of the Marquis himself 
charac|1i|l»r in which high principle, genuine wit, and patriotism 
are Imppily blended together. 

M. lissot, wbrjeo Vnyaga au payt det mUUmda and other anti- 
Prusrian works have already been noticed in our columns, now 
publiahes, as he says, the ^ikee juU^icatwe of his own remarks, 
xn the shape of a tmnilatiou of^ Dr. Johannes Schorrs volume 
on G^«uany.$ A Republican in^i648, and now en ardent 
admirer of the German Empire, Br. Seb^ is coo of the most 
pMlar writers of the day; be has often been compared to M. 
ilielMot, and be may be regarded as tho best representative of 
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^ose «bo os tba fovkber bank of tbe t^tttper 

tb^ ratioBaliam by a ogimidemble amount of wbat we shoold ^ 
natioiMl pceji^ee. The thick and closely^printed daodetitmo 
before us treats of German society, politics, art, and bteiaiuzo from 
the earliest times. It k not .characterixed \i^ much origixmliiy 
but it abounds i» detailB of a piouant, and soinetiiaes ofa ntbm 
questionably nature. r ^ a nvuur 

We mentioned just now tbe name of M. Michelet. A reprint of 
two of bis most popular works has I'cceatly been imu^ The 
eampaigu carried on at the Horbonne and the Ooll^ de Fmitce 
against clericalism forme, as our readers hsbw, one of the chief 
episodes in M. Michelet’s life. It was the r^t of a radical 
change in bis political sympathies, and it produced three very 
remarkable volumes. Tlie locturcs on the Jesuite eami* <gigt^ 
followed by the essay entitled Du py^Hre, de (a fewiwc, de it 
famUlef and two years later on by X< jwtple.* It u unsalable 
that the transformation of acadsmteal teaching into political de¬ 
clamation is a great mistake, and we are glad to know that this 
opinion is shared by many of the moat eminent proienors of the 
F reach University on the Liberal side. We do not wonder accord¬ 
ingly thatM. M ichelet’s lecturesof 1847 should have been simpeiided. 
At the same time, both Le pmple aud E6i\jidiant f contain some 
of tho author’s most eloquent pi^es. 

Tho new voluimj of M. de Qimtrefoges J is an important contri¬ 
bution to the Htuvftturo of natural history. Tho claims of scien- 
tilic invt’otig.ation liave never been more strrnigly put forward, nor 
the limits of legitimato speculation more eJearfy dedned. Rtiidy, 
oWrvu, examine, bo says, but, iu the face of questions which 
cannot be solved, acknowledge your ignorance; the tros philo¬ 
sopher should know when to withhold his atfirmations. Tbe drst 
point discussed by M. de Cluairefagcs is tbe place of man in 
tho scale of crentiou; and here he nrgtiee for the unitv of tbe 
liuiiuin species, and sets himself to refute traoiformist dootrinss. 
Whilst declaring that the problem of man’s origin k insdubk, 
he contouda that with reference to tbe antiquity of our lace tho 
case is quite different, gc.ology and anthropology having succeeded 
in obtaining positive reflults. Polygenists make a great deal of tbe 
obstacles which migralious must unavoidably meet with; Mk de 
Quatrofages metda ilieir argument by quoting comparatively recent 
instances of largo displacemonts of population. The concluding 
part of the volume is devoted to an examination of the facts pccur 
liar to man; that is to say, longiingo, and morel and religioiu 
phenomena. M. tie (^uiitvotages is not one of those ebampioBS of 
hpiritual philosr^phy who only injure their own came by Ibsir 
ignomiio<3 and ill-judged anxiety. Ha appeals to facts which be 
has taken great pains to collect and to analvto; and, whilj^-Op- 
posing the theories of the matt'rialist school, he has set to those 
who 8l;are his opinions an example of teiu|>erate discussion sod 
accurate research whitth tijoy would do w'ell to copy. 

Dr. Fournirt is well known by several important works on the 
oducatiou of tho deaf and dumb; the question of language has thus 
naturally engaged Jiis attention, and now irom physidlogical details 
he finds himself led to discuss problems of pHycholcgy.f J)r. 
Fimrnii^s devotion to the experiinenUl method oi inquiry does not 
lead him to make sbipvvreck on the shoals of materialism, and ho 
belongs to the same class of philosophers as M. da Quatndsges. 
This fact gives additional interest to the able volume ha Mis 
just published, and at the present time the fact that a niedkal 
man exists who believes in psychology ia rather starting., Bk. 
Fournid begins with a vocabulary of tho ecientitio termt ba UMe* 
observing that accurate dennitions are of tlxe utmoet importaiioa in 
treatises on philosophy, and bo aims at reducing every pijob^ 
logical cxprt‘8sion to a*corresponding ohysiological equivaleot. He 
then contends that the study of tho l^ay, and that of the immidflvial 
principle which actualea it, are inde^ndeut branches of research; 
tho examination of tho various luanitestatiocs of mind—mteUecl. 
memory, lauguage, tboiq^ht, imagination, &c.—cornea nexti and 
the volume concludes witli an inquiry into tlie nature and coiasti- 
tution of the mind itself. His style is remarkably clear, and bo 
has applied to tho difUcult but attractive study of paychology that 
admirable method which onipiricism alone Btipplios. 

The necessity of revising and reforming tho vooabulair of teisn- 
titic terms is pointed out also by M. Franckqus BotxilUer in his 
interesting littk volume.]] Sena, aemmtionf sm^iV, ten^b/SiH, are 
words which tho French philosophers of the eighteenth century 
understood otliurwifie than we do now, and evidently DO inquiry 
into the causes and results of plea.sureaud pain can be satiaftctoi^y 
conducted if we ure not first perfectly agreed os to tbe meaning of 
these terms. Of the boob itself we need only re/ bi^rs R k 
the second and much improved edition of a work first paMkhed 
about ton years ago, the leading idea of which k that pMn aqd 
pleasure account tor all the phenomena affecting our nature. 

The work of popularizing science has still oonsidsii^ 
tractions for manv writers, end if we may judge by the bupplj^ 
the demand for nooks of this kind is steadily inereiildi%, M. 
Ondsimo Redns publisbet, under the titio of La tern d vd 
, a geographical handbook^ profusely founded 

on the bMt authorities. 

* Lapeepie. Far J. Micbelet. Paris; L 4 vy. 

t Vetediaet, Par J. Mtelwlio. Paris: Ldry. 

X Utspict hummne. Par A. ds Qaatrsfagas. Paris 1 QerraavBslllttre. 

4 JEuui de jfeychdogte. Par k docteur PouroiJ. Paris: Didter. 

H Du pktisir et He Ik PsfT M. iVs&obqas BeuMisr. PiudS wd 

London; L. Ksebotte 8 e Co.' 

q La terre it wl H'mamu. Par Ootfiime Rectus. Pariiaad LeOdena 
L. ilavhotto & Co. . 
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H» de wSih i^e Snsec^ mrhicli Jay waste (?(ir | 

OrcMraii .and our vineyards •, and Iiis useful little : 

tolume 1 $. addilllMl^ io gardeners and agriculturists^ wild, as 
a me, Jotow , ncdliing or scientific classificatfon, and care 
tery-Jittk to lie told whether this or that entomological pest 
peloogg to the tribe of. ^leoptem, lepidoptera, or aptera. Describe 
it m;;p]alii every-day laoguage/theu tell us whether it attacks the 
leavea or the flowers, the root or the hranches—that is quite 
enot^h; above all, ask a clever artist to portray it in n noat 
woodcut. Tbua it is that M. do la Blanch^ro has proceeded, 
and hie new work ^11 uo doubt obtain the same snf^eaa os his 
book on the Ravageun de» fwiU: it certainly deserves it. 

We have often noticed M. Oamillo Flammarion’s astronomical 
treirtisesj they are very valuable, but beyond the capacity of 
beginn^; it was, therefore, an excellent idea which suggested 
itoelf to M. Delon when ho undertook to condense into a portable 
afld elementary shape the mass of ijiformation to bo found in M. 
Flammariou’s most important i)ubIicntiouB.t The twenty cliapters 
or lectures which make up toe present little book on descriptive 
Mtronomy have thoroughly attained their objoct; they are well 
illustratodi and deal with aalruncuuical facta wbich all loaders 
ought to know. 

M. Grimard fakes us to tho Jardin tFiicdimntfitiim.\ As ho 
says in his preface, ho asks us to accompany him on a journey 
round the world; for, without Avamiuring beyoud tho limits of the 
Bois de Boulogne, we can study tlio most useful specios of 
animals which every climate produces. This vedume, written in a 
iamiliar stylo, is intended for children, and cannot fail to please 
them by the number of aneededps witli which it abounds. 

We are indebted to tho Mime author for a useful botanical liand- 
book§, wbich will be acceptable to students iu herborizing e.x- 
cursions. It is a descriptive witalogue of tho various families of 
plants, followed by n complete list vegetable substances, an 
index of Avriters on botany, and an alphabetical table. 

ThOiUmusing narrative of M. Maxiuie du (jauip’s voyage to 
Kgvptll is not a new work, but was lirst published about twenty 
years ago, It is a combination of hisli)rical bketches, studies of 
BOSnory, and pictures of social life on the banks of the Nile. 

The pTogi'ess of modern civilization Ims given to gOvStronomy a 
place amongst seientilic pursuiis ; and Ihcndbio w'o may here 
mention M. Afonselet’s LtitrvH Avhere ttteni/s of the 

most varied character are served up between anecdotes, acconi- 
panied by an of sonnets and a reZ&d of culinary jokes. 

The only chapter we feel inclined to suppre>a is vKo lastjConUiiniug 
the painfully stale anecdote about the discussion m tlie Ibnuiin 
fckmato on the cooking of a turbot. 

The novels of tho Inst foAv avcoIch are of averngc merit. M. 
Billaudel takes a rather odd idea us the groundwork of his book, 
and the iirst ten pages are of a questionable nature*, otherwise 
Zc9 3 ct upule$ de Chmtine ** might be recommended to all readers. 
Mihe.Manvil de Grandfort does not writ e, like Mine. .1 ulie Fertiault ft 
and M. Alfred S^guinJ|,for the oxprc;s.s purpose of pointing a iiioml; 
but her novelettes are very jdoasaut reading §§, and introduce us 
to personages in whose company Ave need not be nslmmed of being 
found. 

One of the most striking features of tho present time is the 
mania for descriptions of Kussian society. iSl. Ivan TourgudnelV, 
whose novels have set the fashion in WesUn n Kurope,and who now 
comes before tho public with a tale of the most stirring and sen- 
satioaal character ||j|, introduced to French readers the author—or 
rather authoress — known by tlia name of Jlemi Grdvillo. It avos 
some time before the pages of rc\iowfl or tho columua of 
fewUlrtmi would condescend to admit the cumposiliouft of Mine, 
Grdvillej but tho spell was hroKeu by the publication of the 
powerful de and now tlio newspaper Lv Tcmii^ 

welcomes every tale Avhich M. Toiirgudneirs frituid chooses to 
write. Popularity is a dangerous thing, and we cannot help fear¬ 
ing that It may spoil in this ease, as it has done in many 
others, a writer of uuquestioimblo talent.*** Mile. Augusta 
Coupey, like the two authors wo have just named, deals with 
Kussian lifettt; her novel, of a sonii-historical kind, is intended to 
describe the aristocracy, and one of tho episodes it contains is so 
strangely similar to the plot of tho Jhm'‘heff‘Sf that Mile. Coupy 
has thought it necessary to prove the piiority of her own AA-^ork. 

The interesting account of the lawsuit about Count Monta- 

* Let ravagtur$ de$ vergers ct de la vigne. Tar II. do la Blanchcrc. 
Paris: Rothschild. 

t Petite astroMmie descriptive. Par C. Flamiiiorion, adaptde pin* C. 
Ddoa. Paris and Jboadon : L. llnchctte & Co. 

X Ite JurdunTucclimaiation. Par Kd. Grimard. Paris: Hrtzol. 

^ La IwtauiqHe A la camptxgne. Par Kd. Grimard. Paris: llcUel. 

0 Le Rit: Lgypie et Nuhie. Far Maximo dii Camp. Paris and London : 

N. Xi. Boohotto & Co. 

^ LMres gourmandes. Par Ch. Monsclot. Ports: Bentu. 

** Lee Bcrupuhs de Christine. Par Ernrst Billaudel. Paris: Cburpcntior. 

' X.t ftoaAsur liuyhycr. Par Mme. Fertiault. Paris: Didior. 

• IX -Lv talisman de Muiguerite. Par Alfred Sdguin. Paris : Didicr. 

i| lit Ntari de Lucie. Par Mme. Mautiei de Gvandfurt. Paris: Lt^vy. 

. ')|]| Par Ivan Tourgu^uff. Paris i lietael. 

de SaveH. Par Uenri Grtville. Paris; Plon. 

7 id**’ji tAawot.—f/ss Koumiiipsuie,*-^Lp jsrinceage Oghirof. Par 

^ prtmeue Lotoue* Pat Avista tSoupey. Purls: 


frieiS'd, This litter paA Is ftlU of 90 , 

the Komantio phase of contemporary F^ch UtetaiuM. 

* Biiitiothique HuivereeUt et Eevut Suisse.' Mab^xfiTy* XiausWQe r 
Bridcl. ' Mi!. 


In Qur artu'le of htst week an ** The Grand Rope of tJte Cdtaraotf 
a work entitled A Thoimnd Miles up the Kile'* voae^vitf 
advertently atlributcd to Miss BFrilAK EdavabDS, It is liy 
Miss Ambija Blabdford Flwakls, the Author of “ Barham'y 
History f l^c. 
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L TraiiamuwK'ii abr^nA, J * llCG vtf. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 

•.rf^HE English Government has done something with j 
-1*'” regard to tho Suez Caual, but wbat it has done is not 
<il0ar. ' It l|p.s addressed communications to tho belligerent 
Powers, tho substance of which i.s embodied iu a despatoh 
fro^ Lord DEitrnr to Lord Lyons of May 16; but it Aleeliucs 
to produce the actual communications themselves, or to 
ttuswer any question as to their cCTcct. It is imiiosBible, j 
th^efore, atr present to discuss tho action of the Govern- | 
zneut^ except iu a very tentative and imperfect Avay. 
Prol[»bly the Government is satisfied with the practical 
I’usalt that, under present circumstances, the passage 
qf- the Canal will be kept open for neutrals geno- 
-rfiHly, and for England in particular, and wishes to 
defer as long as possible the definition of the con- 
ditioos which in tho interest of India it will ho con- 
fitrainod to place on belligerents in this and fiituro 
•war&r' It appears that the subject was started by i\I. 
Dfi Lursuis, Avho submitted to Lord DEiiuy a proposal 
for tho neutralization of tho. Canal which he said had 
tho approval of Duke Dkcazes, and whicli ho wished 
England to recommend for tho acceptance ol other Powers. 
After consideration Lord Deruy informed M. he IjEssbi’* 
that the scheme proposed was open to so many objections 
of a political and practical character iliat England could 
not undertake to recommend it What M. nB Lkssiu'S 
proposed was that, in time of wav as in time of peace, 
all ships, public and private, of every Power, bollige- 
vent or neutral, should bo at liberty to pass through the 
Canal, tho territorial authority being free to prevent 
ships in transit from disembarking in Egypt any troops 
or munitions of war. The consequence ot tho adoption 
of tho resolution would have b<?en that tho entrance 
to tho Canal could not bo blockaded, and that if a 
Russian ship of Avar once got into the Canal it must 
be allowed to pass through unmolested, provided it 
did not land troops or munitions during the transit. 
The rule thus laid down had at least tho advantage 
of being perfectly cleai*, but it had tho demerit of 
being too clear, sound, and complete. It asked the 
Powers to commit themselves to more than they might 
liave willing to aecept. This would have led to 
discussion and delay, and a diplomatic controversy 
might have di.sc1osed divergences of opinion which would 
vhry possibly havo made the adoption of a genci-til 
^rSement liopoless. Lord DBUiiy therefore decided, and 
properly decided, that England must not consult 
9thef Powers, bat state and enforce her own views. 
She must impose conditions on tho boUigei'outs in tho in¬ 
terest of neutrals, and thus prevent tho delays and com- 
pli(»fcionB which consultation with other Powers would 
have rendered necessary. M. ns Lesskps was de ighttid | 
. v^h this, and his slmreholders were naturally very avcU ' 
^tisded with the announcement that England bad pro- | 
mised to take care that tho welcome stream of increasing ' 
dmde^nds should flow on without a check. ' 

• ^ communioations to the bolligorcntfl, 1 

\ addressed himself to the point of the liberty of | 
. trausfft for nstotrals. If the entrances to the Canal are 
ports— which theoretically they unquestionably 
aref-Russib has the belligerent right to hlockal&them, and 
‘ 'l^i’key has the right to exercise all the powers over them 
' whieli ownership in;; time of war involves* Jurlc^ might, 
^ all neutral YOssela during tho transit 


close or obstruct tho pas.sage. It might do at Port Sold 
all tlmt Russia does at OiJus.sa. England now iuterferos 
to forbid to both bclligorcnts tho cxcitiiso of their rightji. 
Fortunately neither belligei'out has any wish to use them, 
and England therefore does not thus place herself in a 
hostile attitude cither towards lluMsia or Turkey. Thus 
much is clear; but obscurity begins when the rolaliOns’of 
the heliigerenis to each other, ami not their relational to 
nuutKils, come to ho rxmsidered. Does the English GoVetn- 
iiumt mean to say that a Russian man-of-war Is to be. 
iillowed, if once it gets into Port Said, to |Hiss through the 
Canal unresisted by Egyptian or Turkish troops? This is 
wlmt the projioscd convention of M. ei; Lebseps meant; but. 
it docs not seem certain that this is the meaning of tho 
Engliah Government. What Lord Derby says is that tho 
Porte and the K HE DIVE must not impede tho navigation 
of the Canal, or adopi any luensuros likely to injul'O 
tho Canal, and that tho Canal iniLsb not be made tho 
seeno of any combat or other Avarliko operations. Tho 
JvuKDiM’ seems to liave understood this declaration in tho 
Reuse that a Russian vessel, if it could onco get into Port 
Said or Suez, must bo allowed to pass throngn tbo Caual; 
for he informed tho Porte tliat, if it Avishm to prevent 
Riissitin’ves.sela pas.sing throngh, it must have a sufficient 
Ih'et off tho entrance to prevent tho enemy’s vessels evcv 
getting in. Tho Porte, on tho other hand, does not by S.ujr 
moans accept Lord Derby’s doclaration if this is what 
it means, for it has announced that the Canal is to 
bo free to all llag.s except tho Russian, and by this it 
means tliat not only Russian men-of-Avar but Bassian 
merehant ships are to bo forbidden to pass throngh 
the Canal. Further, on Thursday night Sir 
Nokuicote said tliat tho Government had no wi^U 
to prcRcribo the pariicular limitations which eitllbr 
belligorcnt Power shall place on its rights. All that 
England u^^ks ia to protect tho Canal from injury or ob¬ 
struction by either oflVnsivo or clefimsivg xneasurua Ctt tho 
pnri of cidier belligei’ent. Tho Government refuses to 
(ll.'icuas Avhat, under certain Ityqiothctical circumstances, 
the belligerents might or might not do. It leaves them 
to find out for themselves what, they can do with regard 
to the Canal Avithout injuring it, or impeding its naviga¬ 
tion, or making it tho scene of any Avnrlike operations. 

It mu.st be owned that all this is oxcoodiiigly vagno, aud 
probably its vngucncss is intentional. The English Govern¬ 
ment Aviiihes at oiico to tlircatim the belligerents as little as 
jiossihlo, HO a.'j not to provoke a conflict on imaginnrycases, 
and yet to throatea them RulficuVuitly, so as to bo able to 
say, if any ca.RO for interference arises, that she has given 
ample notice that slio would interfere. Anything like tho 
elcarness of M. i»B LEssErsks rule would commit lior mor& 
than she thinks prudent at present. Tho language of Lord 
Derby and tho explauiitions of Sir Si'AffoudNortucotb at© 
therefore indistinct, and even to some extent contradictory*. 
Supposing, for example, a Russian merchant vessel got into 
Port Said, and a company of Egyptian troops boarded 
her and seized her as a prize. As there would be be 
roaistanco if she was unarmed, there would be nothing ib 
tbo act to injure the Canal, or to interfere with its itovv* 
gatiou. No neutral vessel Avould bo delayed an liouc^' 
not a shot would be fire^, But it is tindnubtedly a warlike 
operation to seize a vessel as a prize, and thus, If Port £>Si(l 
is to be considered as part ofVthe^Canal, tho Cbhal w^jd 
have been rqaclp;4l^&'weae'df a warli^^ H ft 

Htu^Bian ffian’^oiWAt^r got bijo Port is evidsnt thaii 

tef to Ji^r iitjom pn-ssing thmgh the Cana] avouI^^ 
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to 'ikcotn^t, iind,-^ *^rovdko * combat is Ibrbidden. 
Tbdrofor^, it 'woi^d soom rb if Rasrain vessels, beili private 
if oinco they got into the entmtioos of the Canal, 
thtiAf'*^be Jllowod to pass’ throug|^^^ib; for obviously a 
Ottoe in the Canal must have overj' facility given for ! 
^/thploting the ^holo transit, as the Canal is only wide 
ifbr one ship to pnss at a time, and to delay iiii 
■^^my*s ship would bo to obstmefc the navigation for 
neutrals. But with rei^^ard to mon-oC-wav, t’ncre is a pre¬ 
liminary question to bo solved wliieli is not-,vcvy easy to 
answer. Is not tlio mere passage of a mun-bl-war a war^ 
lilcc Operation ? JiOt us suppose that iiussia ^v^^s sending 
an ironclad through the Canal to co-oporide with ils Iroops 
in Asia, would not the whole voyage of the sliij) ho ono 
continued warlike operation, of whidi iluring iho transit 
tlio Canal would temporarily ho tlie scene y Ijord Dki.’UV 
might bo understood to iikiui i.hat, if a. luissain iron¬ 
clad got into I’ort Said, it wouhl not. ho allowed 
to pass, but would bo convoyed hy the J:]iigil.'-li fleet 
into a Russian or iiciitrol port. This would loort 
certainly lead to war witli flns.do, or with any oIium* 
strong I’owLT which in a future war we suhji-i'teil to the 
same treatment. Kor the sake of (ainveuieuee wn must 
probably invent a now rule, nTul decide that tho p.i Mgo of 
a Rii.ssian^rrian-of-war through the Canal n not a 

warlike operation a« regai'ds Turkey, which would he vmy 
much like deciding that, if the f{ii.«sian Mcctitenano.ni lli-et 
wished to join llio Russian RUick fSca tlcel, the passage ofthe 
Dardanelles should not lu; considered a warlike op inf uni. 1 f 
this interpretation of Lord IJ]:rt;v’s Inngiiage is i!ie right 
one, then tho declaration of the Porto i,s tpiite out of ki'cp- 
itig with it. The Canal is not closed to llio itusdan (lag; 
but, on tho contrary, if a Rnssian vo:--^el eaii gi l into tme 
of tho porta of outranee, the Canal is as mueli open to the 
Rrussian flag as the Ihiglisb Ohaunol is. In this ease Lord 
DEijnY has really adopted the propo:ul oC J\l. i>i: Li - u r.-; 
anil tho only variation ho has mmle is tint, insif .ul of 
asking other nations to cfuisent to ir, he lias said that they 
filiall abide by it. But it wa.s ('xaetly if' avoid this kind I'f 
logical way of talking Liat Jjord L ;!;y was prudontly 
vague and ohsonre, ami tliiis secured liLiJLsi'lt', so far as 
possible, the po.sition, in?l. ol isolation from other lu iilral 
Powers, but of co-operatiun n itli them. 


Tin: WAih 

ri^HE report that Count ,S'':iOf;vALoFi<’ brings saiisraefory 
-L assurances from Ins Covei ninent reipiires eoufirmation. 
It is probable tlmt the Mngiish and Russian «rMimates of the 
interests of hotii Powers may not ovaetly coineide ; nor is 
it even certain that tho Russian Covernment is disposed to 
make any serious concession in Die form of a diplomatic 
engagement. It would have hien buKer worth while to 
conclude any practicable anangemeut before tho war had 
begun. For Bcvcral months the less sanguine class of poli¬ 
ticians bad thought that the groat prejiariUions on the 
Fiiropean and Asiatic frontiers suiiplied more trustworthy 
evidence of the purposes of Russia 1 ban the ilespatehcs of 
Princo GoTiTCH.iiiOKF or tho declarations of the JiiMrr.itutt 
liimsclf. Tho reault proved that Die pessiiniais were in tho 
right; and it may bo added that Loi’d Dfjmiv was one of 
their number. In expressing through the Amiiassauou the 
gratification with which the (1 ovcrinncnt received the re j)ort of 
tho Empeiiou’s pacific assurances, Lord Dkruy added, with 
singular frankne.ss, tho roniark that tho communication 
W’as tho more welcome because the Rns.siaii urmarneiit w'us 
at the same moment actively proceeding. There can now 
bo no immediato question of the discontinuance of the 
contest, for the pacific rumours which have lately been cir¬ 
culated at Berlin and Vienna appear to have no founda* 
tion; but it is prolmblo that tho Russian Government may 
attempt by professions of moderation to mitigato tho 
anxiety which is tho necessary cousequonco of tho invasion 
of Turkey. If such overtures aio made, it may perhaps 
bo prudent to accept them for what they are worth, 
though even sincere promi.ses may bo rendered nugatory 
unforcBoon events. If tho pledge is limited to 
' on undertaking not to occupy Constantinople por- 
j' uilftuently, it would throw some light on the plan 
« >of the campaign. It would be unreasonable to ask 
t^ Russian Government a public pledge that 
, ibVidH aot take advantage for strategical purposes of any 
wbi&b it may obtain. If an understanding with 


A-ustipi^oxcludes Servia from the range ot yrarlike cpeiVm 
tiona, is not liknly that tlie TorkfSrin r^vomotioe of 
on arrtSiigoineat which wonld act aj^t^on ofHheir troops 
ht Ubortj* ■ . ^ 

According to credible accounts, 300,000 men are now 
assembled on the left bank of tho Danube' in the highest 
condition of efficiency. Thoscobstaclcs to a passage which 
liavo been olf'orod by tho w't^alhor and the floods have 
probably not been an uninixed disftdvanta^ to the in¬ 
vading army. Time has been allowed for bringing all the 
troops into position, and for accumulating stores at 
nearest point to tho intended lino of operatic^ ^ 
AlDiongh some loss may probably bo incurred in crossing' 
tho river, tho success oT tho entorpriso is assured. Tho vast 
numbers of the invading fnree will render it easy to distract 
tlio attention of tho enemy by crossing at different points; 
.and some at least of tho atloinpts "will bo practically un- 
oppos(3d. Tho border fortresses, which are now said to 
have been placed in a derensiblo oonditionj^ruay bo effectu¬ 
ally masked by a third of tho Russian army, while the re¬ 
mainder advances to Die pasnos of tho Balkan for tho pur- 
])ose of reaching Adriatiople. Tho enormous superiority of 
tlio Russians in cavalry will greatly facilitate tho advance; 
and Die admirable (jualilies of the Turkish soldiers will bo 
ni great minisuro neutralized by the incapacity of thoir 
eemmanders and ofijeej-s. Tlio disproportion of numbers 
was jierhaps gre.ite]- in 1827 and 1828, and the quality of 
Die Turkish army has since Ibat time been greatly im- 
])ioved ; but the orgiiiii/.atinn of tho Russian army,'* 
closely copied from tiu' German model, will give tho 
aggressor an irresistible superiority. Notwithstand¬ 
ing Dio niisatlsliic'tory state of tho Rus-siaii finances, 
no didieully seems to arise in providing on tho 
mn:-,h liberal scalo for all tho wants of tho army, 
'flic Turkish Government, on tho other hand, is unable for 
ward of money to employ cannon of tho best construction, 
wliieh iiriM-usl ing in heaps in the outskirts of Constanti- 
iinj)h3. The vest scale of Dio pnqiarations contnists 
slraiigely with th(‘ modest designs which are attributed to 
Dio liiissinna by some at least of their English partisan.s. 
It is dlHicult to la-lieve that sneli sacrili(?cs arc made for 
the sLiko of the oppressi'd Christians of Bulgaria. The per- 
inauent conquest of any Turkisli provinco may possibly be 
preveiitid by Die intervention of Austria; but the miJitai'y 
aristocracy Vicuna disliki's constitutional liberty more 
heai Dly tlian Ru.shiuu mipreinacy ; and if tho counsels of 
Die Arclidiike Aljilj.t pi'ovail, the two Empires will 
perl laps arrange betwi cii themselves a partition. 

TJie intended annexation of the whole or the greater 
part of Turkish Armenia is already almost openly 
avowed. On that sido n<> pliilaiitliropic pretences iu‘o 
required, because the weaker belligerent has neither 
allies nor })rotectors in Asia. Tho progress of tho Russian 
army in Asia lias thus far nob been sorionsly impeded. 
Troops will [irubaijly be found for Die repression of dis¬ 
content among tho tribes of the Caucasus without weaken¬ 
ing Genonil id liLiKOJ-i’s army. Tho report of tho recap¬ 
ture of Ardahan proved, as might have been expected, 
to be unfounded ; and it seems jirobablo that Kars is by 
this time invested. From the annouucumont in the Russian 
papers of some unimportant skiriniflhea, it may be inferred 
Dmt a Correspondent of tho Tfih(jraj}h has too hastily 
believed a rumour of a crushing defeat in which a largo 
part of the Turkish cavalry in Armenia was said to bo 
surprised and slain. It was nob altogether incredible that 
four thousand Turks or CircuNsiaiJS should have neglected 
to provide them-selves with the means of di8covering;(’|io 
approach of an enemy; but so great a success, if it had 
boon attained, would have been at once officially reported- 
The Russians still appear to bo bent On acquiring 
possession of Batoum. It appears ^ that Poti, to 
wffiich tho Duke of Wellington attached some import^noo 
when it was acquired by the Russians fifty years ago, has 
been found altogether worthless. Batoum and other ports 
will become valuable possessions if, as is probable^ the war 
produces, among other results, the re-estshlishmont of 
Russian supremacy iu tho Black Sea. The Cjitension of 
the Russian dominion as far as Erzeroum vifill ensure, the 
military and political control of those provinces of Asiatic 
Turkey which the Scltan may probably be alloifed to 
retain. It would perhaps indicate a criminal regard to 
objects which are pow contuuieliously described ,M British 
interests to disapprove of the occupation Vjr of the 
nppor valleys of the Euphrates and Tigrii* The Persians 
will probably find hereafter that thp neighbonth^ of the 






wafl, os ibe wbole^ to A^flwob of^ 

JBore ftrow^bk Fower. , 

If the tw^ooies^f&okioa and proj^idice were Ifiia familiar 
to politk^l oBsoniiw. it woxdd ueeoi saiwiaing ^thafc 
pro&aaod iadifferonoe to progress of tbe Ettssiaa arms 
eboQld be oonsidered by 'any < 5 lftSB of Englisbmen fis com¬ 
patible with patriotism. The little sect, indeed, of which 
the sentiments rather than the opinions are ropresoniud by 
the Spectator^ avowedly regards the attack of Russia ou 
Tarkay as a religious crusade from which sympathy cannot 
be withheld without a violation of moral or tbcologica) 
J' Iiity. Aspirations for tbo triumphant entry of tlie Ru isian 
army into Conslantiuoplo transcond tbo comprohension of 
politioal trimmers or Erastians. There can bo no doubt 
that at the end of the war tbe question of the passage of 
the Bosphorus and Dardanelles will bo once more raised ; 
and few English politicians at present share Mr. BJUOiiT’s 
desire for the free entrance of Jiussian fiects into the 
Mediterranean. The doctrino which Mr. Gladstone 
seemed to wish to convey to his admiring hearers at 
Birmingham is by many degrees less fantaslica), though 
it contains no useful guidance. Jt would appear tliat Mr. 
Gladstone still cherishes the belief that tho Russians 
would be satisfied with tho hearty co-oporation of England 
in the reform, by coercive methods, of Turkish misgovom- 
ment. If tho present Governniciit were disposed to make 
any overture of the kind, it would be chocked by the fear 
of a contemptnons refusal. Recent transactions have 
tended to confirm tho impression, which is almost nnivorsal 
ou tho Continent, that Parliamentary government oxer- 
cises a deleterious influence on diplomacy. The proposition 
is much too sweeping; for a Minister such as CAVOUii or 
PalMBBSTON addresses foreign Govornmenta with far grc'aier 
effect when bo can show that the nation as representod by 
Parliament is at his back. The recent efforts of a poiiion 
of tho Opposition to weaken the Government have been‘too 
exceptional to form tbe ground of any general conclusion ; 
but there is no doubt that complicatious often arise 
from Ministerial statements which are composed for tho 
purpose of satisfying domestic exigencies, while they aro at 
the snmo time addressed to foreign Powers. Mr. Cross’s 
speech had a great elFcct in conciliating opposition at 
liome, but it was inconveniently definite m its explanations 
of tho policy of the Government; and tho warning against 
interference with the Suez Canal which has been addressed 
to Russia may perhaps bo liable to similar objection. It 
was quite nimeoessary to inform the Russian Government 
that the greater part of its designs might bo accomplished 
without risk of English interference. A wholesome un¬ 
certainty would ha\o been more likely, when tho occasion 
arose, to operate as a chock on excc.ssivo ambition, 


BIRMINGHAM AND MU. GLADSTONE. 

A ll parties concerned were probably well jdeasod when 
the Birminglium celebration at last came to an end. ' 
Although it would be rash to assign limits to tho rhetorical 
(iapacity of tho most copious of orators, even Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s eloquence might have exhausted itself if the feast 
of words had lasted for another day. Mr. CiiAWiiERiiAiN 
mjqr now boost that tho oracle of which he has ingeniously 
possessed himself has not yet withhold a rcapouso from 
anxious votaries, although its powers and its good will 
liave been severely tested. There was perhaps a previous 
understanding between tho piiest of tho shrine and its 
j^lfskerious inmate that no direct approval of local doc- 
imnes should bo asked or granted. Tho political and sec- 
' (aria*! Konconformists of Birmingham may well he content 
with tbe fiauctiou which has been virtually acoorded to 
their favourite theories. Mr. Gladstone has not pledged 
himself to thb disestablishment of the Church or to the 
fiitare redistribution of the land. It is enough that he 
(leartily admires the orgauization which has been adopted 
lor these and similar objects. Ho has perhaps never before 
publicdy accepted the political designatioh which has often 
been applied to him bjjr his opponents; but, in defining a 
Radical as a man who is in earnest, Mr. Gladstonb implies 
tbe obnverse ^proposition that a man who is in earnest is a 
. Radieid* That ne is himself at all times profoundly in 
uu’rnest nok even his bitterest critio would dispute. It is 
^rne that he was not less in earnest wjien he held opinions 
oppoM to his ^present oonvictions ; but .ent^osiaets even 
than other iden live in the present, oonasquently 
to repc0doce to imagtoatipn pnpvtoiis (ktoUHi 


thine with tlif radioiiisiii whi^h prevailed 
fi ve-fMid^lmrty yeaxil ago.^t thto> Rmo the mahagm oftha 
Birmingham Rolittopl Gaithi Wildly offered to tuitSk 
ioo,oOo men on L^don to coerce the Crown, thol^fia. 
mont, and tbo GovGt*nment; but tho ^^rst impediment to 
their project was tho answer of Colonel WaLlAM NAPiit to 
their ofler of tho command of the revolutionary army. “ Ho 
was not going, he informed thorn, to join a tailor and an 
attorney in a contest with tho Duke of Wellinoton at tho 
head of His Alajesty’s tiyx)iis. Mr. Gladstone was pro¬ 
bably at tho time making eloquent spoeches against relorm. 
in the Oxford Union. Mr. Biught, on tho other hand, 
still chcrishc.s his recollection of tho sympathy with which 
he read tho papers which recorded tho pugnacious projects 
of Mr. Atiwood and Mr. JosKiai Paukes. 

Nothing could bo morn appropriate or more unobjection¬ 
able than a panegyric on municipal institutions delivered 
on the occa.si(m of a complimentary riKHjption by the Bir¬ 
mingham Town Council. It is true tliat Corporations at 
Ijirtningham and in other largo towns have conferred great 
benefits on tho community. Mr. Chamdkblain was during . 
his mayoralty one of the most active and sucoessful of 
civic administrators; and it is pcTbap.s owing to his energy 
that the town which for the first time adopte'd the Pnbho 
Health Act only five oa* six 3'ears ago has since atoned far 
it.s long neglect by tbe prosecution of compi’chcxasive sani¬ 
tary improvemonts. The piirchaso of tbe water and gas 
undortakiiigH, which was efleoted at Mr. CllAMBEttLAlN’S 
instance, will both enrich tho community and fiwsilitate 
mrusiires for tho proniulion of the public health. It is found 
by experieuco that the municipal cojistitacncies of large 
towns aro not actuated by the short-sighted parsimony 
which might Lave been expected from the indifference of 
tho i>oorer classes to the conditions of health and comfort, 
A spirited administration of municipal revenues is, for tho 
most part, not unpopular; and the disinterested zeal of tho 
permanent officers of Corpuralious affords a valuable secu¬ 
rity against negligcuco and stagnation. Tho Birmingham 
Town Council, notwithstanding its close character, includes 
some able and enlightened members, in addition to Mr, 
Cham LEE LAIN himself. In many towns the better class of 
tho mliabilarits hold themselves aloof from municipal ftino- 
tions; but tho Town Clerk, the Surveyor, and the other 
principal officers muinUin both the efficiency and tho con¬ 
tinuity of the local ad minis tTution. Official and professional 
consciences may generally bo trusted, especially when they 
involve no con diet with personal interests. Oa the whole, 
Mr. Gladstone was fully justified in his share of. the ex¬ 
change of civilities between hiuiaclf and the Corp 6 rD|.tion. 
It could not bo expected that Iio sliould remind his fervid 
admirers of tho unjustifiable monopoly of municipal privi¬ 
leges and duties by one political faction. Tho Birmingham 
Test Act is quite ns unjuslifiablo as tho law bearing that 
titlo which wasr repealed fifty years ago. 

Eloquent reproductions of fumiliar commonplaces on tho 
training for political life which is supposed to bo furnished 
by municipal experience wero of course graceful and 
seasonable; hut in Birmingham the process has boon cffoc- 
tually invei-tod; and Mr. Chamberlain proposes by his 
fedeniiion of Libcml Clubs to extend over the kingdom 
tho Birmingham system of arbitrary and unjust disquali¬ 
fication for local employment. Tho Corporation of 
Birmingham is practically elected by tho Ooinmitteo of Six 
Hundred, which again represents the Liberal Association. 
In the primary assomblie.s, as they would bo called in tho 
United States, the only qu.Thfication for membership is tho 
profljssion of Liberal opinions, and the voter is allowed to 
attach his own interpretation to tho words. No device 
could bo more judiciously contrived to attract moderate 
politicians and waverers into an organization which is 
entirely controlled by vehement partisans. One auffieiont 
test would no doubt be recognized by all sections of the 
Association. No member of the body could honestly vote 
at a Parliamentary election for a supporter of Lord 
Beaconsfield against a supporter of Mr. Gladstone, la 
practico it may bo assumed that no moderate Liberals Jiaye 
any practical sharo in the management of the AssOturtiou. 
Tbe various Co|tnmittees and executive anthoritiel 
appointed in tho Aniericau fashion, although political 
managers as a class are as yet neither as powerful nor oB 
corrupt at Birmingham ae at Now York. The result of 
toe system is that those citizens of Birmingham whi^ 
happen to feel little confidence in Mr. GiApstoNB, who mto 
attached to the Church, who object to pureljr 
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^acatiOD, or yfho di9a|>p^Vo of intetference with the 
tozmre of ]andt oollectilfely and perhaps perpetually 
oxcludod from those benefits of municipal training.on which 
Mr. Guldstokk descants. The Conservatives probably own 
half ^0 wealth of Birmingham, and many of them must 
be highly qualified for a share in local administmtion. 
Bemuse they declitio to pronounce the required political 
Shibboleth they are compelled to submit to the govern¬ 
ment of an intolerant majority. The same evil prevails in 
many other towns ; but the penal laws of faction arc no¬ 
where so stringently enforced as in Mr. Cuamhehlain’s 
ideal borough. 

If Mr. Gladstone had nob almost deprived himself of the 
wer of exciting astonishment, some surprise might have 
on caused by his eulogies on tho Birmingham School 
Board, of which majority is, liko all other depart- 
mente of local government in Birmingham, a committee 
of tho Liberal Association. No other School Board in 
England absolutely excludes religious teaching from tho 
course of instruction, A few of the children, with the 
permission of tho Board, receive religious inslrnctiun from 
voluntary associations ont of school hours; the remainder 
learn nothing of the doctrines which arc elsewhere thought 
to bo useful and even essential. It m'ght have been 
supposed that Mr. Gladstone would di.^aipprove of 
purely secular education; but it would seem that tho 
discipline of tho Liberal or lladical party has for tho 
present auperaoded all other political objects in his estima¬ 
tion. For this reason he unexpectedly digressed in one of 
his speeches to the recent political conduct of tho Home 
Buie party. He miglii perhaps have excused their efforts 
to dismember tho, Hhited Kingdom, bat ho is shocked at 
the ingratitude'which they have displayed to tho author 
of .tho Land Act and of tho Church l)i.sestablislimRut 
Act. In tho lato division some of the Home Bulo mem¬ 
bers voted against Mr. Gladstone's Re.solution, and sonic 
of them stayed away. The true explanation of their 
proceedings seems to have escaped ^fr. C^LAl)^^T^)^'L’s 
notice. It wa.s worth tho while of Idi' Butt and hi.s 
followers to act ordinarily with the l.iberals, so long as 
they conld give them, or witldiold from them, a 
majority. Since fho lu.st general election the Home 
Rulers find no customers on^eitlicr side of tho market. 
Tho Government can do ^hem, and the Liberals, 

even with their help, ~io jireseut do nothing. 

Party cohesion i.s-‘ ;d wdicn tho forcc.s on 

which it depeiulj TIIL WAR or jiovinjMiently with¬ 
drawn. While the Birmingham Assoomtion extends its 
borders, and while Air. Glads i one censures Irish secedera 
from his party, it would be intereating to ascoi tiin whether 
he is bent on maintaining ijibeial unanimity in the Houso 
of Commons. When Mr. Ciiamukulain thrico otfered him 
the crown which ho thrico refused, he seemed to decline 
the impenal office almost exclusively on tho ground of ' 
advanced years and of liis desire for repose. Once since his 
retii’cment he has dragged tho Liberal leaders iu tho House 
of Commons at his heels; but bo has perhaps no present 
intention of repeating the exploit. It must bo almost as 
embarrassing to find that ho places himself at tho head of 
an agitation to which, with one doubtful exception, none of 
his former colleagues have assented. It may bo conjectured 
from an exchange of subacid pleasantries botwcon the two 
members that Mr. Brioiit’s professed hatred of a political 
programme bears some rofercuce to the elaborate list of 
measures which has been drawn up by Mr. Cuambkklain 
and other managers of the Liberal Association. Air. 
Gladstone has in terms neither approved nor condemned 
tho new revolutionary formula. 


VOTE AND Kim 

O N Sunday last Romo witne.ssod two celebrations—^the 
celebration of the fiftieth year of tho episcopal life of 
Pius IX., and the celebration of the thirtieth year of the 
Italian Constitution. The Pove’s celebration was tho finer 
more imposing of tho two, and this was only what 
mights vdiavQ -heeu expected. At Rome an ecclesiastical 
«^eant is conducted by persons who have boon versed 
mnu their cradle iu every art by which pageants 
arc made effective, and it is more natural to be 
enthusiastic about a person than abont a Constitu- 
tiqn. ^ Pilgrims, as ^ travellers who go to see tho Pope 
mad the sights of Romo are now called, arrived from every 
world to do honour to the head of their faith, 


t9 manifest their rcligioas feelings, to ^joy an outing, anil 
to taste the pleasure of making a politibsd demonstration 
which offered tho combined advantages of assured im¬ 
munity and of being peculiarly irritating to their adver>> 
saries. Tho Pope, too, is widely and deservedly popular. 
He is an amiable, kindly old man, with much tact and a 
good word for every ono. ' Priests, bishops, aud cardinals 
are discussed at Rome with contemptuous bitteraess; but 
against the Popb himself it is very rare to hear an ill- 
natured remark. There wa.s this also in favour of the par¬ 
ticular celebration of last Sunday—that its special purport 
was to call to recollection tho early days of tho Pope’s oarefer, ^ 
and in tho early days of the Pope’s career there was much 
to admire and nothing to blame. He was an excellent,, 
devoted, beucvolont man before ho was made Archbishop 
of Spoleto, and as an Archbishop bo was generous, zealous, 
aud forgiving. It is even related of him that when he was 
at Spoleto bo ventured to stand between tho Papal police 
and tlio.so wdio had taken part in an insurrection, and that 
when a police agent showed him a list of persons impli¬ 
cated ill the rising, lie threw the paper into tho fire; and ho 
is said, by a timely interposition, to have saved Spoleto 
from tho vengeanco which an Austrian general was ready 
to take on it. In later days the Pope bos been chiefly 
known ns invetifing dogmas, ordtu’ing about hi* Zouaves, 
uttering long flowery speeches, obeying tho Jesuits, 
anti making things bright and beautiful for impassioned 
converts. To those who do not share his faith, or wish 
him political success, there cannot be much, therefore, in 
his later life that wins any special admiration, except that 
in calamit y ho is amiable, and iu old age ho is mildly jocose ; 
but in his early life he was not only as devoted as a bishop 
can bo, but indefatigable in good works, and with a tender¬ 
ness for suiferers, and especially for Italian sufferers, which 
WAS never repressed by political considerations. 

’fho cclebrjition of tho thirtieth year of tho Italian Con¬ 
stitution was a comparatively tame affair. Tho Kino 
reviewed soino troops, and the popularity of the Kino re¬ 
mains HUM bated. There can also be no doubt that the bulk 
of the Itnlian yicople are sincerely attached to tho Consti¬ 
tution, aud especially to tlie Constitution as a symbol 
of indonendenee. But unfortunately those who now 
have to guard tho Constitution and to adviso tho King are 
afraid of the ardour of their own supporters. The people 
of Romn wished to end their day of rejoicing by a procession 
to tho Quirinal; but their loyalty had to be rcpre.s.scd by tho 
police, as it w.as feared that tho friends of the Pope and tho 
friends of the Kino might come into collision. The present 
Ministry lives indeed a life of constant diffioultios, as it 
must head the opposition to the priests, for the priosta 
avowedly wirdi to destroy Italy with its Constitution, its 
independence, and its Kino, while those who arc ready to 
act in oppo.sing the priests arc apt to behave in a very in- 
con.sidei'.ite atid Wrongheaded way. Nor is this all. These 
ardent anti-clericals are very fond of the independence of 
Baly ; but they only accept tho Constitution and the King 
temporarily, and, as it were, on suff’eranco. It is tho 'Ropnblio 
which they think is tho true answer to the challenge 
of the clericals. The war that is being waged is to 
their minds a war between tho people and the priestSt 
not a war between the constitutional Government and 
tho Pope. Three days before tho twofold celebration 
was held there was a meeting in the Apollo Theatre, 
where full vent was given to the mixed feelings of this 
section of Italian society ; a missive was received from 
Gauiualdi, tho Pope was compared to NebuchadnezZA]^ 
and a vote of sympathy was tendered to the oppreasel!^ 
democracy of Franco. There has also been an outbreak on 
the part of the students of Turin against the olerioals„ 
which, though a small matter, led to scenes into which 
tho Ministry has thought it necessary to promise 
imjniry. There is, in short, a growing bitterness in Italy 
between the friends and the enemies of the clergy, which 
is to bo deplored, but which exists, and has to po taken 
account of as an existing and important reality. Italy, in 
fact, is passing through a crisis which taxes all the re¬ 
sources of Italian statesmanship. 

That not only Italian statesmen, but statesmen of many 
other nations, may find much matter for anxious refleotion 
in the present attitude of the Papacy is inoontestable. In ' 
France, in Italy, and in Bolgiam, the clergy are working 
as hard as men can work to get up a war,. , the object of 
which will be to restore the temporal power Id. tibe Fojpx, to 
break up Italian and German nnity, to establish a reac¬ 
tionary monarchy in France, and to do away with all con- 





sUtutional Hberty in Belgfimn. Those who desire Snoh a 
'^war make no secMt of their belief that the first manifest 
atep towarda the fulfilment of their wishesto be 
seen in the recent action of Marshal MacMahOk. Their 
opponents take exactly the same view, end thus 
the institutiQn of the present French Ministry is accepted 
on either side as the triumph of a reaction to which a 
reli^ouB shape is sooner or later to be given. Thoso who 
. fear the war with which they are threatened look somo- 
times to the legions of Prince Bismarck and sometimes to 
the fervour of French democracy to help them. But they 
expect the war just as the Turks were sure Russia would 
attack them, whatever diplomatists might do or say. N»)r is 
there the slightest disguise on the other side. The ecclesi¬ 
astical party openly announce their intention of getting 
up a war as soon as they can. For tho moment they own 
the necessity of keeping quiet; but iliey animate their 
supporters by the prospect of a speedy conflict. The 
Papal Noncio at Brussels has just informed tho brave 
Belgians who arc to tako part in tho combat Unit 
Europe is relapsing into barbarism; that notliing 
but a restoration oi Papal supremacy can save it; 
and that, although prudonco now coimsels inaction, 
tho time is at hand when there will be an opportunity of 
using their strong arms. A very curious Society also has 
chosen the present as a favourable momeut for revealing 
its existence. It is called tho “ Militia of Jesus Ciiiust,” 
and it is said to number a million of volaiitcurs, principally 
in Prance and Belgium. Probably tins is a great ex¬ 
aggeration ; but tho Society is so eminently in harmony 
with the ecclesiastical spirit of tho times that it is easy to 
believe that its ranks will bo tolerably lull, more C8i)0cially 
as women are allowed to bo members. This Society is stated 
by its founders to bo modolled on tho iustitution of St. D(j- 
MINIC, which “ conferred great bouefita on society ” by the 
ardent and effectual way in which it combated heresy and 
schism. Its great object is to bethc restoration of tho temporal 
power of tho Pope, and until the time comes for ctfecting 
this object tho associates are to pray, to contribute at least 
a fitinc a month to the Pope’s funds, to support tho 
Catholic press, and to wear a white cross openly it possible, 
and, if not, under tbeir clothes. It is, in tact, to bo a sort 
of Ultraraoutano International. That it will have a con- 
sidorable success may be safely predicted, just a.s it may be 
safely predicted that tho remarkable progress of »Sociali.sni 
in- Germany will not be without its counterpart in other 
countries. Socialism and Ultramontanism are tho consUaiit 
enemies of modern society, and they are both beginning to 
lift up their headsaftcr the defeat they sustainediu the German 
war and the suppression of tho Commune. No one can 
say what will happen in the next few years ; but, so far as 
Djaterials fur calculation exist, thi ro is no reason to suppose 
that modern society cannot hold its own against both its 
enemies. Wo may await the struggle! without misgiving, 
but there is every indication that a struggle is (doming 
which will shake tho Continent, although England may 
happily stand outside its influence. How soon it willcomo 
dependfi, perhaps, more on tho fate of tho present French 
^Ministry than on anything else. 


WOMEN’S DISABILITIES. 

T he debate on the rights of women could not have come 
to a moro appropriate termination than to bo talked 
out by the advocates of innovation, lb was not known, nntil 
,Mr. UOURTNBT wrote to tho Times, whether ho deliberately 
P'prevented a division which would have been disastrouB to 
his clients, or paid them the compliment of preferring, after 
the fisshion of women, the opportunity of expressing his 
feelings to the advantage of effecting his object. It was 
perhaps a mistake to famish an additional occasion for tho 
Hdionle which in this instance, though it may not be tho 
test of tmtb, is one of the most formidable obstacles to tho 
establishment of female suffrage. Tho strongest reason 
against the scheme is that it is a paradoxical innovation; 
and paradoxes are so called becanse they conflict with ways 
of thinking which may not always find convenient expres- 
eion. If cynical theoriste are in the right, women are not 
preoeminently distingaished logical accaracy; bat anfa- 
miliar subjects attract a curiosity and admiration which 
xnay bo traood in the numerous ^eches and pamphlets of 
the amiable agitators for Mr. JsqpB BaiCHT’s Bill; and 
aeoerdingly the^idwell incessantly on an araament which 
they fowy regard as essentially logicaL fqt some time 
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of dwelling on Hhe ^pposfd ^consistency or allowing 
women to ii>te for Town '^uncillors and refusing to 
allow them to vote for^ members of Barliaxaeut. tho 
syllogism on which arghmenfcativo ladies mainly niy may 
be put in a plaUsibie and easy shape. No anomaly 
ougnt to be allowed in legislation; the difference of the 
Parliamentary and znunioipal regiSim'S is an anomaly, 
therefore, women ought to vote at Parliamentary elections. 
It is forgotten that an opposite and not less legitimate 
conclusion might be substituted by tho withdrawal of 
tho municipal franchise, which was, as Mr. Bebesjoed 
H uru said, granted almost hy mistake. A practical distinc' 
tion between tho two cases which are compared consists in 
tho permaiiont rostriction of the municipal franchise to 
ratepayers. It is unlikely that any enthusiast, at least of 
tho male sex, will propose to extend the municipal ftan- 
chisc to married women living with their husbands. That 
the corresponding demand will bo made on behalf of tho 
aspirants to political equality is ab.solntoly certain. Mr, 
Fousvtii -was, by a characteristically feminine contrivance, 
formerly retained to conduct the Bill through the House 
of Commons on tho express ground of his antagonism of 
opinion to the ladies from whom ho received his commis¬ 
sion. As ho happened not to approve of the grant of votes 
to married women, it was thought that he would th© more 
effectually cnjolo tho House of Commons iuto the adoption 
of a measure which, if it had boon passed, would have 
suggested a fresh ajjplieution of logic. AVhy, it would 
havo been asked, should the most important section of the 
female community suffer disabilities from which the less 
responsible and less e-xperieuced members of the sex have 
been already relieved ? 

Tho causo of female rights suffers a disadvantage from 
I tho eccentricities of the small minority of women which at 
present takes part in social or political movomenta. Nearly 
all the leaders of the agitating body plunged with blind 
vehemence iuto the opjiosition to necessary measures for 
protecting tho public health. Tho error of judgment 
might bo easily explained and readily pardoned; but tho 
excitement which was produced illustrated the inexpedi¬ 
ency of allowing women to tako a prominent part in legis¬ 
lation. Ternpemnee, vivisection, and many other pme- 
tical tepics mast be dealt with by the sex which has not 
in all cases raado np ita mind beforehand. As Mr. 
Hanhury ju.stly remaikcd, hysterical politicians have 
of late exercised far too much Influence on public affairs; 
but only a few men ]iermanontly hold the doctrine 
that (jovi-j'uinents should be guided by senciTuont rather 
than hy calm judgment. Mr, Jenkins's protest against 
the arrogant selfishness of England would find a ready 
echo in a House which represented female consUtuencios. 
In privato life little siirpriso is created among those 
who are unfortunately acquainted with lady politicians 
by nil assertion that any woman who differs from the 
speaker on tho Eastern question is a disgrace to her sex. 
The smile which is the only answer is not perhaps com. 
plinientary; but it would bo churlish to argue with a 
zealot who is certain not to understand any unpahkitablo 
argument. White hands, according to the Spanish pro¬ 
verb, can give no oflenco even by a blow; but their* im¬ 
munity from retaliation depends on a moderate nse of 
tho privilege conceded to weakness. One of the favourite 
arguments of tho agitators is that the suffrage is already 
possfi.ssed by multitudes of voters who are but imperfeotly 
qualified for the discharge of political duties. Any incon¬ 
venience which may result from promiscuous suffrage is 
not likely to bo abated by tho extension of the system 
which is assumed to have caused the mischief. It is a still 
more material consideration that, if tho borongli voters of 
1867 were not uniformly wise, they were sumoiently for¬ 
midable to cotiviuco Parliament that it was unsafe to ox- 
oludo them. It may bo offensive to hint that the balance 
of political forces ultimately depends on physical fierce j 
but it is not altogether prudent to disregard natural laws. 
If on any great question women outvoted men, the de¬ 
feated party would not for a momkit think of sobmittiag. 
It is perfectly conceivable that at a general eleotion njlue-; 
tenths of tho female voters might, if a philantbi'ppto agi¬ 
tation were raging, select as representatwea' only the can¬ 
didates who would support immediate war with Turkey, 
or with some other nation which might for tho 
moment be unpopular. Men, if not gentler, are 
habitually more prudent and in^itely less intblerant.. 
Above all, they will in all countries and ages assjwrt:^ 
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for tliGftiBdlres the deoision of poUtiral qtiostionB, I 
whether women have or have not Votes for the fje^s* 1 
latnre. It is pi*obable that fomalo suifi'ftgo would I 
after a time become absurd ntihcr tlian injurious by i 
tho process of becoming a fiction j but it is not allowable 
todirw^Ong in tho hope that, no Inim may como of it. 
Those who know woTnim ho^t, and apprruialc them most 
are disposed inti ntionally to abstain from ox- 
plaitiiUgf or oven (‘xamiuing, tlioir insiinctivn conviction 
that the fomato intellect and character arc ill adapted to 
the practice of political activity, Jt ia evident that tho 
claim of tho franchi'^n virtually involves the ulterior 
demand for equal eligibility to all political functions. 

Tho depth of the hold whii.’h a Parliamentary system 
has taken im the national htdief is prov(;<,l even by tho in- 
diflerenoo which is .sonmtinics exhibited in the essential 
conditions of its successful operation. It is too readily 
assumed that^ because a 8U[)ronio Assembly has long 
oxeroised undisputed autbority, the same attnlnitcs would 
belong to a llouso of (lomruoins which had ci'ascd to re¬ 
present the political forces of the community. At pri'sent 
all parties are content to aceeiit as decisive tho resolution 
of a Parliamentary rmijority; hut it is at least possiblo 
that rcckle-ss changes in the electoral hivsis of the Coii- 
slitutioii might weaken tho House of Co-iimouH itself. 
When tho smaller houacholtlers ivcro admitted to the 
RulfVagc, they brought with tlumi nndmdifed elements of 
strength, ns well as possibilities of disturlianee. All tho 
women in England would coiitrihiite nothing in tho nature 
of power to a House which might in .some degreo result 
from their choice. It is highly probable tliat tho most 
jndieioufl nud reasui.uhlo women woiihl decline to perform 
an uncongenial function; and it would bo inlokrable that 
olcclioim should he di'cided by fi'inale orators and agitators. 
It is not im]>osfilhle that the promoters of tlu; movomout 
may ultimately prevail over tho reluctance of tlie House of 
Commons to act in ojipositiou to the instinctive convictions 
of tho great body of ineraborH. For tho presi nt the caiiBo 
makes no viaiblo progress; for those who ernugo in such 
calculations hold that, but for Mr. ConuTNr.y', pm tinneity, 
tho divibioii would have been more unfayouiahle to the Pill 
than that of last year. Nevertholcss the spirited ladies who 
devote themselves to the subject w ill continue to deliver 
lectures, to canvtass for petitions, ami to publish monotouons 
pamphlets and journals. A subscription amounting to 
several hundreds a year proyid(JS tho means of agitation ; 
and possibly there niirfy rK^some minds liable to the intlu- 
eiico of iiicess^jit! Wuteratioij. It is boasted that tlionsamls 
of naincfl affixed to petitions in tavonr of tho Hill, and 
that uoboay petitions against it. Tho statement proves too 
much, because there are certainly opponents of the Bill, 
although negative [letitions aro rare, and in this case non¬ 
existent. In one sense the lady politicians have tho best of 
the controversy, bi^eauso their adversaries avoid as far aa 
possible a discussion which could not attect ihoir profound 
conviction. 


FKAXOE. 

ri’^'HE Huko of Buooun and his colleagues liave not 
X escaped the ’misfortune which seems to follow all 
reactionary Governments in France. They como into 
office with a sense that they must justify their existence, 
and in their hurry to do something they seem to think that 
it does not much matt(!r what they do or how they do it. 
Tho arrest of M. Bi'XNEi’-DuvEifniKR is an eminent examjile 
of this temper. The act itself and the circumstances atten¬ 
dant on it are alike calculated to injure tho Government 
which dii*ecl6d it. Tho speech alleged in explanation of it was, 
even in tho version owned to by his friends, indiscreet and 
violent in the highest degree. But iudiscretion and violence 
aro not characteristics which tho present French Cabinet 
have any reason to dislike in their opponents. Notliing would 
serve their purpose so well as some overt act of insurrection 
which would give them an oxcuso for military rtipression. 
_1£ they could shut up M. Thiers op M, GAMnuxTA, it might 
'^TsP^^WSfcfe.Mnning some risk to do it; but M. Bonnet- 
DirvEamEB'l^cJirWv^vo been far more likely, if loft at 
liberty, to injure hts own cause ^ than the cause of tho 
Government. Apparent impunity Tia'ni-highly encourag¬ 
ing ofToct on the frothy disaffection which is common in 
' p£i$, and Which has apparently found expression in M. 
BGkKllt*n.CVEtti)iiiR's B^ech. It ia os^cially unwiso in 
the Miniflfcify to be severe on adverse criticism of Marshal 


MacMahoh^s policy in rebftlHng the Date Cf to, 

power, because that policy itself is not ong which makist it 
prudent to encourage any needlessly minute examination 
of it. If M, BoKXET-DirvEiinrER is tried for assorting that 
Marshal MaoMahon is a traitor to the ilepnblio, it will be 
impossible to prevent his counsel from arguing that, if the 
MARSifAi/s ftct.s are meant to bear such or such a oon- 
fitruction, M. Bonnet-Duvbuuiek’s condomtiaiion of them 
is not too harsh. Iilarshal MAcilAHON may not have ex. 
reeded tho limifs of his legal powers, but he 1ms un- 
cloiihtedly gouo us near those limits aa it was possible to do 
without oxeetding them. In the bunds of a skilful advo^ 
cule Kiudi ri policy may easily bo travestied, and, however 
loudly till* organs of tlie Ministry may disclaim the inter¬ 
pretation, they CUT)not pi’cvcnt every newspaper reader 
fi oui forming his own conclusion as to which of the rival 
portraits bears most rrsernhlanco to tho original. It is the 
more incumbent »)U tho J)uko of Buoolib to he careful, 
because there are some journals wliicharein a sense organs 
of tho Ministry that will wcleomo any rendering of tho 
M \i{sif.M,\s policy which makes him out a traitor to 
the Llepublie. lusread of labouring to disprove the 
accusation, they will accept it as tlio highest possible 
compliment to tho i\LMit5iTAL. Indeed they will go further, 
and declare ])luiiily lliat it is only on condition that ho 
either meilitatos treason himself, or is willing to connive at 
it in others, that they are prepared to give him their 
support. Tliero arc already signs of a schism among tho 
supporters of tho Coalition Ministry. Tho journals which 
reprosent the views of the Orleanist section ait) anxious to 
dissociate thcmMclvos from any schemes involving a 
cliango in tho form of government. Tho Marshal, they 
declare, has no iniention of playing the part of General 
Monk. Ho is as resolved as ever to remain within the 
limits traced out for iiini by the Tlepublican Constitution. 
To ibis alicgitimlst organ answers that, unless tho MARSHAL 
is prepared to j)lay General Monk’s part, tlio Itoyalists 
will liiivo no motive for supporting him. They arc not 
learned in the nice disliuetions which distinguish one form 
of Uepuhlie from another; all that they really care about 
is to got rid as fast as possible of tho Ropublic in any 
form. Tli(‘y aro willing to make allowimco for tho 
Marshal’s difficulties, but they caiinut permit a llostora- 
tion to be sjioken of as though it were excluded from the 
list of possible (‘iidings to the present crisi.s. With article.^ 
of this kind appearing almost daily, it is certainly imprudent 
in Iho Huko of Broolir to invite comparisons between one 
troasoiiahlc uttcrauce and another. 

Tlie manner of M. Bonnei’-Guverdier's arrest peoma 
ns much open to question as iho policy of tho arrest. 
When once it had been determined to arrest the .President 
of Hie Ikiris IVIunicipal Council for seditions language, tho 
obviously prudent course was to make tlio prisoner of os 
little importance as possible. If there was the slightest 
reason to suppose that he would run uway, this unhcroic 
disposition should have been carefully encouraged. TJie 
apcetacle of a conspicuous Radical, or rather of a Radical 
holding a conspicuous position, running away from justice 
might liavo been cftectivo. The spectacle of a Government 
arresting the President of the Paris Municipal Council at 
twelve o’clock at night, as though ho were a coiner who 
must bo discoverod in tho act in order to insure that suffi¬ 
cient evidence will be fcHheoming against him, is 
effective also, but not quite in a way which the prudent 
friends of the Cabinet—if they have any prudent friends— 
can be expected to approve. The wiser heads among the^, 
Fri'nch Conservatives have of late agreed to treat Paris as a 
city to wliicli no ordinary rules can bo applied, and which 
must lx* allowed to remain Radical in virtue of some 
physical or moral incapacity of being anything elso. This 
is not ii perfectly satisfactory explanation of the relation 
of Paris to Franco; but it seems, on the whole, to be the 
one which is most convenient for a Conservative Govern, 
ment to adopt. Bnt it is quite inconsistent with a system 
of midnight arrests and strict seclusion. If it is essential 
to the safety of the Government that M, Bos'irtlT- 
Huvebdikr should be brought to trial for alleged seditions 
speeches, tho Government mast be supposed to esteem the 
good will of the Parisians ft matter of real m^ent. 
Otherwise, why should they be so ftiixioHs to till the 
Mnnicipal Council of a Preadent who is likely to tionnipt 
his fellow-citizcnsP Probably this element in thefeira is dfte 
to M..FoHaTon, who hastlemedit from the traditkms it^f the 
Empire. Under NAroiiXbK lU. it was rather, i^e ^hSen 
for the anihorltiesto pokS tatp the ahseen Toldano on W^hteh 
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1?he of H. Tuisiifl as tlio lir'publiciin candi¬ 

date for tho Presidentship, iu the event of Marshal Mac- 
MAHCm’a redgoatton, seems likely to mako a change in the 
character of tho ‘Maeshil’s appeal to the country. So long 
as the Cabinet thought that tho Kopuhlican cundidalc 
would be M. GAMBiSTfA, or even M. GR^vy', they were very 
well disposed to let it be supposed that, though the votti at 
^hb .general election wonld in form determine whether Uio 
Duke of Broglie should remain Minister, it would in fact 
determino whether Marshal MacMauon should remain 
President. Tho langn.igo of the ilAusuAL’s JMe.ssagc to the 
Chambers evidently implies a conviction, real or feigned, 
that he has but to let France understand that she can 
only keep him on condition of keeping JSl . de IJkooijg ut 
the same time, to obtain an assurance of yyopuhir saj)])ert 
which will enable him to sot the Loft at dcliance. Whether 
in taking this tone be thought that M. Tuiei^s was too old 
to bo a possible candidate, or forgot that tho vote which 
drove him from power was the vote not of tho nation, but 
of an Assembly which liad ceased to represent the French 
nation, is doubtful. Jiut that ilu'M ausiiae or his advisers 
have at length coino to regard M. 'fuTER.^ as a certain and a 
very formidable rival is rcndi-red extremely prolmblo by the 
sudden cejssatiou in tho Ministerialist orguns of all refiT- 
ence to the Makshai.’s rcBlgnatitm. They do not, generally 
speaking, say that ho will notroign, but tlu'y lay much imuo 
stress .upon the fact that tlicre is no power that can force 
l)im to resign, and that, if he dues not resign, ho is Pivsi- 
dent \intil 1880. It is ensy to see wliy this ri serve sh'»nhl 
bo maintained if the Cabinet are alraid that the prospect 
of regaining M. Tmieks wdl prove more alluictive to tlio 
(slcctors than the pros[)ect of kcepi"g ilarshal Mai. Mahon. 
ft will bo of no use for the less popular candidate to go to 
the conriivy with an explicit thi*cat of resignation. The 
answer of the comstituenbics will con-sist of a free permLs- 
sion to carry out his threat as soon us he likes—aiul (ho 
sooner tho betfer. lint if* (lie Cabinet enn have the 
electors uncertain what the MAlasiiAi. is going to do, or, stdl 
better, if, without positively pledging linn, they can make 
(ho electors think that he will remain President whether 
the verdict of tho country is favourable or adverse, there is 
a chanoo that, in their dread of what may follow from a 
prolonged confliet beWeontho President and tho Chamber, 
the constituencies may after all acceyit tho Duke i»f 
Broglie .as an unpleasant necos,sity. Tlieio is ,‘;o)do 
astuteness in this reasoning, and if the electors .are of 
opinion that tho Marsuaj. is not to be got rui of on any 
temiB before 1880, it i.s conecivable that it may bo liorne 
out by tho result. On ilie whole, however, it seems so 
improbable that the Makshal can remain I're.sich nt with a 
Chamber elected on this very issue in open antagonhm to 
tho Ministers ho wislies to work with, and ri fusing its eoii- 
(uloiice to any Ministers except tliose whom ho ha.s refu.sed 
lij w*ork with, that the French chictors may be expected to 
seetliatitiaimpro))ablo. If they come to regard the ^lAiisnAi/s 
retention of office in defiance of a hostile vote of the coiustitu- 
encieBin the lightof amore bogey, they will vote all the more 
for M. Thiers's candidates. Tho issue really tnrn.s, therefore, 
on the probability or improbability that tlio Marshal ay ill 
cling to office against the expressed wish of the constituen¬ 
cies.^ All that is known of Ida character and of his estimate 
of his own position seems to mako his taking such a course 
j^highl^ improbable. There is nothing to sliow that he is 
thinking; of a coup d*Hat ; and, if ho is not thinking of a 
co'Ujp d^etatf tho retention of office after tlio decision of the 
nation has been unmistakably pronounced would bo ana¬ 
logous to tho defence of a position which ha.s ceased to bo 
tenable. Marshal MacMahon is too much of a suldior to 
be easily parsuaded into making sneh a blunder as this. 


T:nE PBISONS BILL. 

rpHE Prisons Bill has been fully considered on the 
JL Report, but the discussion in which tho House of 
Commons baa been engnged has been more than usually 
irfcleimnt. The nrincipai parts in it have been taken by 
Dr. Ksi^ifALT ana by certain Irish ^members, and it has 
bedn .evident thronghont that the heads of all these 
gon^^men have been with their hea^rts, and that these 
SttVe biten for away. Ube Bill deals only with connty 


and borough gaols, tmt Pr. Kekealt’s ima^ation, .fo too 
much oceupiod with tho “ unfortunate noUeman ’’ who is 
wasting away on tho y^ak table-land of Dartmoor to 
remembof that tho ,Hou.so is not coiiHidoring tho case of 
criminals sentenced to penal servitude. The Irish mem¬ 
bers have no similar excuse *, for, as one of them began the 
debate on Tuesday with a motion to extend legislation to 
coiiviofc priaoua winch was in tho cud withdrawn, 
Ihey can hardly plead ignorance of the limited scope of 
tho Dill. There i.s sufficient resomldancc, however, beiweeii 
the two classtia of piisons to make it easy for a speaker to 
attack the atiministralion of ojio Lind under cover of a 
proposal to uniciul the adminisiration of tho other kind. 
This opporfunity was turned to the fullest account on 
Thursday. L'vory proposal (o relax i 1 k> di.^ciplino in Eng- 
lish conuty gaols \Aas abundantly iHuati-nted by examples 
druAvn from Irish eoiivicl pii.-r.on.s. it wa.s only tho inter¬ 
vention of tho Sri'AKER that suM'd the ILmso from a dis- 
enshion on (ho kindred, bnt scnrcc'ly pertinent, subject of 
tlio inal[)i‘aclicc.si of tho Luiulou police. Ifow that wo 
know that Wit vf.LEY ha.s for years been a member of 
“a very zi-alouj Committco” for prott'cting tho public 
against these tri'acheruus gu.irdi.'in.’^, wo ought porhap.^ 
to bo (Ii.'iTdvftil that we hav^c Dot heard a great deal more 
about this .subject. 

Tin) general drift of tlio amoinJiiienfs which were 
projjoscd on Tuesday and l^hiirsday was uniformly 
in tlie direction of greater lonicucy. Dr. KENfilALf 
began by moving that no piisoiicr yhonld bo flogged for 
an iiifraelion of prison ivgnlaiioua except upon tho 
verdict of a jury, lie followeii up this by proposing a 
clause to mako it unlawful to injlicL solitary contincment 
on any pri.soner for more than twelve liours, or to with- 
j hold from him in Holitary confmement the ordinary 

diet of tJji* prison. JSf\t camo a clause from the aamo 
quarU'r foilud<ling the nse of handcufl's, irons, or heavy 
weights. After all thr.'''u propo.sals liad been rejected, Dr. 
Ivi.NJ.ALY mo\{(l tliat ];risoner.s should ho attended by their 
own lu.<.> Mii geens, and tliat additional facilities should bn 
allowed them of semig and correspoiiding with tlmir 
Irionds. Scijcant .Si.mom htiv look up the ninniiig, and pro¬ 
posed the abolition id' tlic tread-whricl and of Bhot-drill. At 
this point llif! furtlier consideration yf the Bill was ad¬ 
journed, and it may b(‘ supposed that ovary expedient for 
making imprisonment iisi'Iess has now IcKn disposed of. It 
is not uccThsary in ordci- to justify tho decision of tho 
House in all these (uses to deny that the nositionof a gaoler 
is one tliafc nmy lie easily f.huKed, ami that tho administrutiun 
of difiei])line in all pii.-onn needs <0 be watclW vvitli 
very gre at jealousy. All (ho arguments that wore alleged- 
in iheso debutts against tlie surrender of priBoiier.s to the 
tender mercies of (lie prison oibcials were besido the 
mark. Ko ono contends that tlicro should bo any such 
abandonment ortho duty whieh devolves npou the Govern¬ 
ment of kccjiiiig these officials under strict control. The 
diili roncu bistween the niovcr.s of tho several amendments 
and the majority of tho Ihmso roluted only to the mcanc 
by which this control should be exercist'd. Mr. Cboss 
proposes that it shall bo exercised by a body of prison 
Commissioners, assisted by paid luspcctoi's and by tho 
voluntary labours of the Visiting Jnstioes, These Com- 
mi-ssioiicrs will bo responsible to tho Home Secretary, who 
is in Ids turn rca[)oni5ib!o to Parliumont, and call bo 
called If) account for* any broach of duty on tho part of 
bis Kiibordinates. Dr, KuneaLy and his allies would Bub- 
stiluto for I his general supervision a system under which no 
jiuuifihmunt woitli mentioning should be inflicted for 
misconduct in prison, and no specially unpleasant labour 
bo imposed upon any prisoner. Tlio fatal objections to 
this latter proposfd are that it mistakes the nature and 
purpose of imprisonment, and that it leaves tho gaoler 
unable, in the last ic.sort, to enforce discipline except by 
the violation of an Act of Parliament. Underneath 
these efforts to aiiieliiirate the condition of priBoners^ 
there seems to lie an impression that they are usnaliy im¬ 
prisoned without just cause. Dr. KEnBAtt’s fadtU in 
human justice has been so shaken by the misfoi’tuncs of his 
distinguished client that ho cannot- Oonvinco hitnsulf that 
any jadge or any jury aro quite'whkt ho or they ough^i/to 
be. They are not only fallible, but they am tOo often 
ready to tie deceived; and wxGi this d prion probability 
against every sentence, it is well to bo op the safe side, and 
to inflict nothing on a prisoner that ho will very much 
dislike. Mr. O'UOwba PowEs oomos to the same con- 
clusjon by a different road. All is in war, and evtey " 
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Intlimtta who haa boen ooitTictod of resistance to English 
law jA a soldier in the oauso of Irish independence. 
Advert fottnne has placed him in prison, and the least 
that bis friends who aro still at large can do for him is to 
try and get the law altered for his advantage. As regards 
punishments of the nature of tho tread-wheel, the crank, 
and the ahot-drill, there has long been a school of prison 
reformers who have wished to suporsedo them by industrial 
labour. Tho fallacy which runs through all their argu¬ 
ments on behalf of this change is that they regard im¬ 
prisonment as simply directed to tho reformation of the 
prisoner. It is the fault of society that he has been 
allowed to grow up vicious and ignorant, and society has 
no business to do anything more with him than to hold 
him in safe keeping while ho is gradually being won to 
ways of industry and virtue. No one who believes 
that the reformation of a juisonor is at best a very 
uncertain process, and that there is much more promise of 
Kuccess about a woll-considcrcd cflbrt to deter those who 
are in prison from coming there again, and tliose who liavo 
never boon in prison from doing anything to get themselves 
there, will bo much impressed by this kind of reasoning. 
When tho administration of justice was exceedingly lax 
and tho inflioiiou of punishment oxecedirgly cruel, there 
can be no question th.at many people found their w’ay to 
gaol who had done little or nothing to deserve imprison¬ 
ment, and that many of those undergoing imprisonment 
were treated in a fasliion which sent them out more 
brutalized than they came in. There is no reason to be¬ 
lieve that either of these evils nre now to be found except, 
RO to Bpcak, by accident. Tho possible blunder of a jury, 
or tht‘ possible harshness of a gaoler, is not a consideration 
of sufficient weight to make it expedient to (umvert ovei’y 
prisoner into a fir.st-class misdemcana 7 it. 

Suppo.sing that a gaol is full of prisoners of more or less 
criminal antocederit.s, we aro at once met by the difficulty 
that they have no inducement to obey oidors or to submit 
themselves to prison rules. It is of no avail to sentcuco 
a man to imprisonment when ho is alrtniy in prison, lie 
knows the woT*st that can be done to him in that way. 
Ho has made trial of tho treadmill, and all the oih(?r 
forms of unremuiieratlve labour, lie has learned or refused 
to learn a trade by which ho may support himself when 
ho is released; and neither of these forms of puiiisloncnt 
admit of being increased or repeated beyond certain limits. 
Consequently, if Dr. Kenealv liad his way, the prison 
officials wouvi ViC ttvffpless iu the hands of their prisoners. 
They would have no ineansvif distinguishing between the 
vioitnt and the well-behaved prisoner, between the man 
- who was for ever assaulting the warders and the man who 
Rccmed really anxious to earn a decent cliaractor in gaol, 
and to make a new .start after getting out. It is a necessary 
element inany adequate system of prisondiseipline tliat there 
should be Hpecial punishments for breach of discipline. 
If a prisoner is to be deterred from relieving tho dulneas 
of prison life by auy violent outburst that may happen to 
take his fancy, ho must bo made to know that there aro 
penalties in store different in kind as well as in degree from 
those which, as being part of tlio onliuary prison disci¬ 
pline, aro inflicted upon all prisoners alike. T’liese special 
penalties must bo such as wdl involve some bodily suffer¬ 
ing. When a man has just proved that all appeals to his 
better nature have failed, it is of no use to go on appealing 
to it still more loudly by way of punishment for his dis¬ 
regard of tho former appeal. Ho must be punished in 
some way which will give him" sharp and instant incon- 
vonieiice. In other words, ho must bo flogged, or put in 
irons, or sent to a dark cell, or condemned to broad and 
water. If Dr. Kknealt were governor of a prison for a 
week, he would sec cause to chango his mind, if not his 
tone, upon tho noces.sity for this class of penalty. 


THE LTSnON TKAMWAYS CASE. 

action of Twvouo.ss v. Grant has now reached—we 
X can RCarccly hay mlvanced—auotlier stage. Two 
Judges of tho Court of Appeal having* talvon OUe side and 
"^''5^\:4U^other, tho jndgaierit of the Common ITeas Division 
forth?^Uidifi’> witlft’70ol. damages, is for the present sus- 
tainod. Thero'iSE^'howevcr, to be an appeal to tho House 
' of IjoTdflf where the law will bo settled. Under 

‘Circumstances, tho question aa to whnt is the right 
iiiterpretotion of the olauao of the Companies Act of 1867 
on whiclitiio CMStion is based has yet to be determined, and 


wo have m intention of anticipating in wj way tl>« pro¬ 
ceedings in the House of Lords. It is important, how¬ 
ever, that the points 01 the case, as fax as have been 
brought out, snould bo distinctly understood, and theso 
may bo gathered from the language of the Judges. 

There aro two aspects in which the subject may^ be 
viewed—first, as io tno facts showing what sort of proj^t 
the Lisbon Tramways Company was, and what was its 
method of doing business; and secondly, as to tho question 
how far such practices come within the Act. On the former^ 
of those points Lord Justice Bramwell, although he 
the defendants the benefit of a doubt as to the meaning ofA 
the law, spoke very plainly. He showed that, by reason 
of tho various payments to bo made to Mr. Grant, the 
Duke of Saldanjia, and other persons, amounting 
together to 122,800/., tho contractors would retain in their 
own hands out of tho 309,000?. tliey were to receive 
only the net sum of 187,000?., which was all that they 
would have to apply to tho making of the tramway. As 
to the p;iymerit for the qualitications of tho directors, he 
said it was nndouhtedly an impropriety, which, as he had 
hud occasion to point out some thirty-five years ago, might 
bring the pai'tics within tho law of conspiracy. He 
went on to remark that in this instance the result 
was that tho dlnetors, Laving been nominated and 
qnfxlificd ly Mr. Grant for tho purpose of adopting 
a coiiimcb prepared before they were constituted, pro¬ 
ceeded to fulfil that purpose without having made any 
inquiry into the nature of the undertaking or the prospects 
of success. In the event, half the lino had to be abandoned, 
and a new one, wholly different, substituted for the 
original project; and, in the Loud J ustice’s opinion, the 
abaiulonuient of the lino was the strongest evidence that 
the scheme was bud, aud tho directors had placed them¬ 
selves in groat danger of liability at tho suit of the share¬ 
holders for Iheir conduct in entering into that contract 
and going on with tho undertaking. Tho Lord Justice 
further condemned the practice of getting up artificial pre¬ 
miums ; and ob.-^erved that it was not necessary to enter 
into the facts to show that, if the plaintiff had known 
them, he would not have taken the shares. In another part 
of his judgment, speaking of the concealment of the contracts, 
ho said that he should rejoice if such “nefarious ” proceedings 
conld bo reached, pnidshcd, and prevented ; and described 
in emphatic language tho mischief which was wrought 
by such a system. Tho Loud Chief JUhon, who also held 
that the conduct of the defendants did not come wdthin tho 
statute, remarked that there was a fraud in the com¬ 
position of the Company, not in the agreement to pay 
45,000?. to Mr. Gram, but in setting up a body of directors 
whose qualifications wei’o supplied gratuitously, and who, 
regardless of their duty, allowed themselves to bo induced 
to adopt this contract without any proper inquiry by which 
they would have found out that this large sum was to be 
paid to Mr. G RAM’ for doing nothing or next to nothing. Tho 
Lord Chief Jusikjk, who took tho view that tho Act did 
apply to the practices in question, directed attention to 
tho significant coincidence that, whilo part of the pro¬ 
jected lino was abandoned, and the mileage and num¬ 
ber of stations reduced, tho prico to ho pkid to tho, 
contractors was increased by about tho amount required 
for the payments to Mr. Grant and the Duke. He 
also observed that tho Chairman of tho Company and 
the principal promoters had made private contracts 
with tho contractors for largo sums of money to bo piaid 
to them; that tho capital of the Company was state^v^ 
to bo 200,000?., with a power of borrowing to tjie extent tw' 
150,000?. more, but would in reality bo less by 72,060?.; 
that, while tho sum to bo expended on the work find on 
the acquisition of the concessions and other preliminaries . 
was set forth as 310,000?., the items referred to wouH 
swallow up four-sixths of that amount; and that these' 
circumstances, if known, would have been calculated 
to create a well-founded distrust. ** These were,” he 
added, “ clandestine contracts which involved spoliation 
“ of the future Company.'* As Loi*d Justice Bbbtt con¬ 
curred generally with the Lord OuiEP,JvsTiC]E, it^ would 
appear that the Judges were tmaoimons on this j>axi of 
the cose—that is, as to the hollow character of the. Com- 
.pany and tlie improper operations in which it had been 
involved, 

It may be assumed therefore that, as tho 01^ rtandsi the 
only question which remains open is wheth^ 
conduct of the defendants comes within the ‘ section 

of the Companies Act? Tlui,t Bcotioo 


p^vides ihat every 




T he Gorcmmcnt havo made ([(ood tlioii* pledge, and 
have introduced a Bill to regulate canal boats which 


‘ pt^gpeofcaa <jf a Company and arery notice invitdug persons J well that it shonld be understood that the only qiiosticiti at 
to ascribe fb^ shams’^ should speotty the dates and the, issue is apparently not as to tho foots of the e«ise» bOt 
names of the patties, and every contract entered into by the i only whether tho law is so worded os to include tho prao- 
Company, or the promoters, directors, or trustees thereof, tices to which tho defendants resorted, 
before the issue of Wch prospectus or notice, whether subject, 

to adoption by the directors of tho Company op otherwise; | ==r===r==rr~— 

and any prospectus or notice not specifying the same shall be 1 m 4 xr * t 1 rro 

deemed to be fraudulent on the part of the directors, pro- CArsAL KOAIS. 

lOotetB, or officers of the Company knowingly issuing tho ■ rpHE Gofcmmcnl havo mode good their pledge, and 
same. There is no doubt that m the wording of this clause J. have introduced a Bill to regulate canal boats which 
there is a certemvapeness as to what kind of contracts are, already been read a second time. It is impossible to 
intended to bo induded ; and hence there is reftm for look at legislation of this kind except with a mixture of 
argument on both sides. Lord Justico Buamwell acquiesccuco and regret. Tlioro is trntli, no doubt, in 
declined to make any attempt at legislation by way ot increasing 

mterprotabon, and bniited himself to simply conslrnmg the froq„oucy with which tlic State interferes in the concerns 
statute as It stands, his conclusion being that it applies jja subjects. Every year tho area of freedom from 
only to such copt^ts as would impose a burden on the s„p„vision becomes more oontnicted. Every year some 
Company or pve It a benefit. Ho held, therefore, that t ie department is created, or an existing department 

ihets as to the secret controcts wero irrelcvai.t to tho ,,, Btrcgthened, in order to maintain a more 

olmr^o agamst the defendants, as they did not como efToctnal watch over somebody or other. It is an addi- 
within tlie enactment. The chief coiisideration allccting „j6iovi„„o Uiat legislation of this kind is almost in- 

tlio IiOED Justice s mind in forming this opinion scorns gvitably eliuss legishlion. In theory it is meant for 
to hayo been that many Companies had been honestly the whole conirauiiity; in practice its application is strictly 
form^, and many prospectuses honestly issued niwl.icli no the poor. Ca.seH of overcrowding as gross 

mention was made of contracts notafluoting tho Company; anything that is tobti found on board a can.-il boat arc 
and therefore that the conscfiuenco ol miiiiitaimiig the to be fouml in tho servants’quarters of some great London 


only to such contracts as would impaso a burden on the supervision bei'omes more c. 
Company or give it a bcnctit. Ho held, therefore, that tho department i.s created, 

ftiets as to tho secret conti’acls were irrelevant to tho - - - - 


mention was made of contracts notaflueting the Company; anything that is tobti found on board a can.-il boat arc 
and therefore that the consefiuenco ol miiiiitaimiig the to be found in tho servants’quarters of some great London 
present action woukl bo to establish that similar actions Government leaves the footman or tho 


could be rai.scd in all these ca.se.g. It may, however, bo re¬ 
marked on this point that the question before the Court was 
not as to possible cases which were not before it, and which 
might never arise, but only as to the case of ouo particular 
Company which, it was alleged, was not honestly pnt before 


housemaid to take care of themsclv'cs; at least there 
is no rumour as yet of a liill for ins]H;ct,ing furnished 
houses before allowing iIumti to bo lot for tlie season. It is 
not well that the poor should learn to regard tbemflolves 
as tho peculiar objecls citbor of ytato benevolence or of 


the public. Ihe LofiO Cuiet IJauo.S’ .s judgnient was that suspiidon. Neiihor position is calculated to foster a 

tbe ground of action was entirely nuseonccjved,und that yt‘]f-re1iaut temper; and, in tho absence of such a temper, 
tbo |»utracts did not fall within the statute. jS ext came supervision of the best-intentionrd Government can 


tbe ground of action was entirely niiseonccived, und that 
tho contracts did not fall within the statute. Next came 
tbe Lord Chief Justici:, who adopted the opposite vifcw, 
that the concealment of the contract.-; was illegal, inasmuch 
us investors were kept in ignorance of the fact that a largo 
proportion of tho capital, or of the amount to bo paid to tlie 
contractors, was to bo withdrawn from its osten.sible object 
and expended 011 other purpose.*?. In answer to Lord 
Justice BraMWELL, the Lord Chjef Ju.stice argued that tho 
section was most general and comprehensive in its terms, 
and evidently applied to all public Companies; and, further, 
that it expve.ssly referred to contracts which did not re¬ 
quire to be adopted by tho Company as well as to those 
which did. Moreover, there was clearly a positive evil 
to be dealt with, audit was natural to sup[io.se that this was 
what was aimed at in the statute, when its terms wero taken 
in their ordinary bcuso. “ What,” he asked, “ in the name of 
“ common sense, is tho difibrcnco in principlo between a 
contrect which takes money from the Company’s fund.s 
“ by an obligation directly binding the Comjiauy and one 
“ which saps those funds through a clnridi'Stino contmet 
“ with a contractor ? The one form of proceeding is, no 
“ doubt, more subtle and insidious than the other, but it is 
“ not tho less prejudicial to the interest of the Company or 
“ loss essential to be made known to those wdio are invited 


tho supervision of the bcst-intentionrd Government can 
etfoct but little. On tlio other hand, the discovery is con¬ 
stantly being rnado that sonic small flection of the popn- 
latiou is in just as mi.'iorabic a plight as those larger 
classes which Parliament has dealt with amidst uni¬ 
versal approval. Tho crow of a canal boat, consist¬ 
ing usually of tho ^^ife and cbildrtvn of the man who 
has tho charge of it, arc found to be as nnwholesomely 
lodged as the inmates of the houses which are being pttU^ 
down under the Arlisan.s’ Dwellings Act. Tbe children on 
board aro fonad to bo as ignorant os any of the children 
whoso want of learning c.-illed forth the Ednefetion Acts, 
and as complefely iinafh clcd by recent legislation Os though 
the Education Acts were only in force on di'y iand^\ Why 
is Parliament to stop short in its benevolent endcaVo^i^rs 
bccau.se the superticial conditions of life on a canal bank 
or in a canal boat are somewhat different? Tho need 
which it thought .so imperative when it insisted on ©very 
child being aoiit to school, or upon this or that unhealthy 
area being cleared, i.^ equally pressing, and if tho Legisla¬ 
ture is not prepared to undo its past work, it as difficult to 
SCO how it can refuse to carry it on still further. 

VVe do not profess iherefore to bo much in love with 
Mr. ScLATEit Boom’s Canal Bill. If wo could hold with 
the that life on board a barge is “ one of the idyllic 


“ to jom It.’ Ihc Chief Justice also pointed out that tbo tho that lite on board a barge is “ one of the idylHo 

transactions of joint-stock coinpauies are quite diflorcut .< pictures of English experionoe,” wo should be oqxialir 
from thoso between private persons, beoansem the ordinary disturbed at tho notion of tho groat calm with wfich it 


busiucsB of life a man can make inquiries and require 
positive information, or insist on a warranty, before enter¬ 
ing* into a contract or embarking in a joint enterprise; 
but in such vast undertakings as joint-stock companies 
the individual shareholder is more or less at tho mercy 
^ of those who invite him to subscribe as to tho 
faetfl on which tho value of tho investment depends. In 
reference to Govcie’s cose, of which much had been said in j 


disturbed at tlio notion of tbo great calm with which it 
is eticompassed bniiig disturbed by so much as a compul¬ 
sory visit to a regislrution oflice. But this idyllic picture 
exists, it is to bo feared, only in tho imagination of the 
writer. At all events, it is an idyl which is compatible 
with ignorance, disoa.se, and immorality. Tho obildreu 
hardly ever go to school; they can seldom either read or 
write; they arc crewded together in a manner which sets, 
all ideas of cubic space at defiance. If Parliament has 


the conreo of the argument, the Chief Justice, while fully interfered, and interfered with just cause, in other similar 

nntnaff.inflf rhar. a nAmnn 'urnn fiAllB fn n. I inmTynnir ia tin mcirn .1 *'< .. ........ 


admitting that a person who sells to a Companv is no more 
bound to disclose how, or npou what terms, bo acquired 
the subject-matter of tho sale than an ordinary vendor is 
bound to make such disolosares to an ordinary purchaser, 
held that in the case of a vendor occupying the position 
of a promoter there was a fidneiary, or quasi-fiduciary. 


cases, there is no reason why it should hold its 
hand bccauso the victims of all these evils 
not so completely within reach. The fact that 
they are not so is nither an additional motive for trying to 

» 4 . Tf 1 ...___ J Al ^ _• .r* V 


nua tnw mine ca«eoi w rmaoroccnpymg tnuMBUion t at them. If they havo escaped the agencies wSii* 
of a promoter there was a bilnciary or quasi-fiauciary, larlioment has hitlm-to set on Lt, there is not nnoh 
reljtion between him and the ^areholders whose interests chance of their being roached by those volnatary methods 
hew»V»»dtop™tertand from whom he ooght not to ,tose shortcoming^ Parliament has been compelled to 
eoHC|ia anything which was essentia! for them to know. g„pp,y, „ oonditfon, there 

It would be out of place, under present circumstances, is no more reason that they should be left without in- 
toiconsider whether or not the Lord Ohibp Justice bad the struction and without decent homes than that any 
heat of the ^ument in his able «nd exhanstlye exarai- other section of the community shonld be so left. Tho 
nuUbu of tho case. As tbe question now stands, it remains fact that to a hasty observer the conditions of their 
for-ti^edeoisioh of ahigberiril^npaljWhiohmay or may not ence ore more "pictui^sque is iw proof of any real 
ssitoo yjvw. in tho mcui^lime, howover, it is as j superiority. Air is a necessary of life even in a cabin, end 
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iguoraiiCe is as injurious to children who drive a barge | 
horse along a towing-path as to children who follow the 
plough or frighten birds. The miiin reason why it has 
bocu found^ necessary to make attendance sit school 
compulsory ie tbsit the eagerness of psireiita to profit 
by their children’s wages is very much greater 
than their oagorncss that the children ihemselvos should 
profit by thfiir nehooling. Parliumeiit no longer re¬ 
cognizes this utifenral preference on the p.irfc of tho 
parent as a reason why a eliild should ho kept Irom school. 
Why should a bai-geo be allowed to make a profit out of 
his children which is no longer permit tt^d to any other 
labourer? The Inst Report of the Factory inspectoj-3 
incntionfl what is doubtless the vi.ry common cawo of a boat¬ 
man who has taken away all bis tiro childn-n fjom school 
as soon as they have roueheJ tho age of seven, iind kept 
them in the barge. Another father couhl not do this in 
the piX'Scnt Ktaio uf tho law, arul it is only the noeessiirily 
migratory habits of tho boating pojialntion t]\;it make it 
|X>8sibl0 for this man to do it.. Tim local siniitury autho¬ 
rities do wage war, even if it bo w':ir (jf a rather inl(T- 
mittent kind, upon overcrowding nnd upon dwell¬ 
ings that are plainly unfit for human Ji:il>it)ilion. But 
those evils uro jiresent n.s eonspieuouHly in many c.anal 
boats a,s they cun bo in ilic most, pojmhr:, quarters of a 
largo town. ^Jctme reports whioh huvo been printed by 
Lady JiuiiDi/n Cu( 'n'.3, and whuli eoniain (ho letters of a 
very weH-inlen1Ioiu‘d though singulavly priggish missionary 
whom she has e)>iployfxl to gofi])uut on the priiiei[ial canals 
nnd preach sobriidy, the advantages of nauling, and the 
duty of biuiig kind to animals, are I'lill of iueidcnial notices 
of the crowded state of the cabins in which tho burgees 
and tbeir familic.s live. Unless llie habit of inovbig from 
place to place is to bo held to exempt a man from the obli¬ 
gations in th('matter of health, decency, arr.’ instruction 
whieb other men uro subject to, it Is hard to bow the 
Ghwernment could have ilonc othcr»vIse than bring forward 
some Biieh Bill as that, winch is now IjclVne tho llou-ie of 
(Commons. 


On the assumption that ilicre is to bi any legislation 
about eaufd boats, \'t, would bo hard to frame a milder ! 
measure than Mr. tSenATiHi Booth's. It aims at jireveutiiig 
overcrowding on board of boats uhicliare used us dwellings 
at night, and nt making some laovisioii for geitiug the 
children of ,(hc boatmen to sidiool. 'flie Hist object is 
attained by obliging every owner of u canal bout, wliieh i.s 
used dwching at night, to register it belonging to 
a specified place, and as intomlcd for tho accommodation 
of numlierof persons of :i spccilied ago and Sex. 

' Tho rogiatnition authority is to bo a sanitary authority, 
within whose district the canal ia wholly or i>artly situated, 
and Buoh registration aiiiliority is emjioweredio make rules 
for rogifitcriug arul numbering boats, for fixing the ag(‘ and 
nambor of persons who are to sleep in them, and for 
promoting cleanliness and ]irovcntiiig the spread of 
infectious diseases. Tho oilieer.s of the registration 
authority arc ernpowereil to enter uuy canal boat for 
the parpo.se of ascertaining wiiether the Act has 
Iwen diBobeyed. Inasmuch, however, as tho Act can 
only bo disobeyed at uiglil, and the onieer.s of tho 
registration autliority can only go on board tho boats 
during the day, these provi.sions fur inspect ioii do not seem 
to bo of alarming character. TTiero is reason to fear 

that. ijtio clause about education will bo evaded with equal 
A child living in a registered boat is for tho pur¬ 
poses'of the Education Acts to be deemed to bo re.sidcnt in 
the place in winch tho boat ia registered, and will coii- 
fieqttontly be subject to any cdueatioiial by-law in force in 
tliat place. If, however, the jiareut satisties the .school 
aut^iOrities or the rogistmt-ion authority that the child ia 
actually attending school in some other school district, tho 
chiM shall be deemed to be resident in the district in which 
he is attending school, and shall be subject to any by-law 
in force there. So far everything is easy. If it is more 
convenient t.o a boatman to send liis child to sehool at 
^one end of bis regular journey than at another, tho 
directed to make the transfer easy for 
him. But, suppoStftg l>oi»tn]aT^-aQ 3 it 8 to send his 

child to school at either end of his journcy^nd^-wheu^ 
summoaed under t.he Edncaiiou Act, pleads that ho is 
never long enough in one place to allow of his child 
goitlg to Hohool thei*p, what can tho magistrates say P 
The^ folher is hound, no doubt, under the Education Acts 
to'send his cKildi-eu to school. But ho is not bou&d 
to send them to a Ixiardiug-soUcol \ aud, with a 


constantly moving home, how can she possibly send 
them to a day-school? Tho Oxford School. 
for example, summons a boatman for not sending 
his child to school in Oxford, and ho thereupon 
pleads that, if the child is to come homo at night, he 
must travel ten miles along the towing-path to overtake 
tho boat of which ho is a registered inmate. Thisia a case 
whicli nothing in the Education Acts seems to meet, and 
for whicli it will certainly tax tho ingenuity of tho Edu¬ 
cation Dopartment to make provision. 


LONPON SOCIKTY. 

W E have occasioually veaturod to speak of some of the 
chariicUMiHiiort of w^hat, for want of a better name, 
is called “J.oiulon society”; and it is with pain that we are 
forced to ivcofz 7 ii'/.u tbat we have nover known how to treat our 
subject properly. Jjondun is like tho excellent family of tho 
Ib-imruses, wJio listened ivith rapt altuntion to what fell from 
their luistocrntic Aisitois. “ You may depend upon (W fact that 
the next uioruiiig my JiOrd Buko cried out throe tioioa to hisvalet- 
do-chambro, Joruiejan, .lemigiin, .feriiii^an, bring mo my carters.” 
If any out) in tliese da}.s ovor re.id the JU'ear of Wakefield^ 
ur evru knew wlio wrote it, w'o should make an apology for 
iimding (]n.r.e wonls at length. Ilovolatious of the inner life of 
the en jit, sucli as Lady Blarney gave, are read with avidity and 
ucciplod with credulity. Thia is tho popular stvlc, and the fact 
I hula new edition of a book wriltcu by the “Duke do Medina 
Poiuar,” whoever ho may bo, is byiug on the Club table justifies 
the rli'm. Ilm-e are tine folli indued, pictures of all the best- 
know ii laces ill sociotv, the names being so slightly trans¬ 
formed as to leave the reader in no sort of doubt OS to 
who live meant to ho ropi'esenled. Novelists have naturally 
flrawn ihiiir charaeters from living men nnd women, and it would 
bo diiHeiiK. to uaitio any book where tho peculiarities of some 
acrpiaintiuico of tho author have not been caricatured. But the 
lieeiiHe has, with few excepliotiH, been n.sed with modesty and dis¬ 
cretion. AlmnrJcA aud tho 'J'lro JJntujhhrs were Oitch aimed at a 
p.irtieiilar family, and in the latter case great pain must have been 
mllioli'd. In Lod uml Stivul one of the vulgarost women of her 
(lay was t.upposed to ha\o been alluded to ; tmt our task would be 
endless if we ultemptcdto pursue this train of tbouglil. From 
TTumer Ward aud fScoU and IM iss Edgeworth, however, down to tho 
diiysorTliackeray and Lord Beaconstield, the endeavour has nenrW 
always been made to leave the portrait somewhat undefined. Wo 
may fancy wo have known Lord tStovne and Becky, and that wo do 
know -Mr. Brancepeth and Lord ot. Aldcgonde; but in neither 
name nor habits thi'ro enough to enable u.s to assert that they 
have bien transfoi icd froin real life to fiction. No such veil exists 
iu the “ Biike’s ” book; tho siuiillcst personal habits are noted down, 
and under his guidance we can gauge the character, the conjugal 
tidelity or infidelity, nnd tho social position of every other person in tho 
Bfcrage audClourlB aide. Beside3th0.se ndvanUgoft, tbeirconversation 
is detailed ul such Imigth as to enable future ages to lay down on 
“ ducal” uiilhoritv^ how the bast society of this generation talked. 
Lady Blarney and Wilhelmina are nowhere. We have our 
own clironieler, and imiy bo proud of him. Hero is a fine sentence I 
“ She w.mts me to go and talk with Lady Tsobel Clanfyne, who I 
ace has just arrived with her father tho Duke of the Isles/* says 
IMi.ss Ftitherstone at an evening party. This is modern conversa- 
tiiui capitally hit off, jast as we might say, “ There is Mr. Mon¬ 
tagu Cony, wlio a-'ceuds tho staircase supporting the arm of the 
present Vrimo MiiiisU'r, Tiord Beacousfield. Both are members of 
sfveial well-known clubs.” Tt is indeed notorious that in good 
society no allusion is made to any one unless the chaperon ia 
mentioned at tho same time. One sentence we must especially 
quote, bocau.so tho “ Duke's " oxpreasion raises a most interesting 
question :—“ There slu; is, riding in ns handsome a caniage as you 
would wish to look at,” says the Marquis of Bdgrave. Not long 
ago the CouH Circular announced that the Queen liad been “riding” 
in a carriage, and tho next day there appeared a contradiction to 
the ciroct that the Queen had not been riding but driving. So here 
is a sad dilemma! 1 'he (^leen is on one side, on the other 
is tho Marquis of Jk'lgvavo, or rather bis author the “ Duke.” 
What is the outside world to believe, they who stand 
opposite the gates of Marlborough House to see a far^ 
off vision of royally P Fashion and not learning is the arMter 
of di.spuled pronunciation and the use of words. It would be 
bettor that tho M.'vrquis of i 3 elgrave should in a fresh edition give 
us a new sot of rules, to whicli purists would at once stibeonbe* 
He will teach mauy things; he no doubt talks of “ the Bow,”<Kf a 
“ talented ” man, says “ intergstiog ” and. Burkshire^ and thinks it 
vulgar to cat asparagus with his fingers. Rogers said it mode him 
ill to hear people talk of a balcOny: what would he bave.said had 
ho over met a Marquis of Belgrave r 
To speak seriously, the pulmcation of this class of nevet’is Sttr^ 
prising. We have not read one half of it, we do not know triiat the 
plot fs.w 'whether tlmre is a plot at all; but what we hav0 maoiund 
to wade,'through is the cq^rsost, yujgarest, and moetcontomntudd 
rubbish we ever remember to have s^h. It is the scrt of stuff 
discorded lady's maid or foetmaU might sit dovm ot^d irmd 
while waiting for the chance of a neW place. If this I^Ohis a true 
picture of wnat it pretends to represent, Lohdmi so^e^ Is ludeed 
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ven yulc&x; but ibflbowB, at any rat:e,,thfil: tho ne piu 9 u!tm of 
yulffarity i« outside it. liow personal dfcUUs, howover, seem to 
find, for sotuo reason or other, incwivsiug lay our. Ihero .uy four 
oemauera published 4ww which are w ? 

-thoSttred Oori-wspondouts wore in Pans. iU »‘esalt is a depth 
of triviaUnd petty gossip which oveu tho thurt Jcmrn«/wouUi 
shrink fioni pablishiuK in tho winter. One day we are loUl that 
tho ^uke of Teck.stopped to look at PunJi- in llio street, and Uiut 
sowioiuemher of tho Uouse of Coiumous spite ui’ouud his seat; 
and to-nrorrow wo shall no doubt liear Unit liord John MuiineiH 
likes plovers’ eggs, and learu into which of his waiuU'ioat puok<MsMr. 
ikiilUe Cochrane pula his watch,and how many t lines Mr. flJiidstonc 
blew his uoso when he last laid a cold in Ids head. AVh.it cti:! be 
the condition of mind of the inan who ia amused hj^ tlii.s Idml of 
i’uhbish wo cannot conceive, reraonal intcre.h, mid impel-cs deo 
to sentiment and veneration, w’o can nnderstand and appiv-ci.ile. If 
lUnisssau lilted to snatch a pioco of food on its way to Mine, do 
'VVarsns's mouth, o.Kclaiming that there was a liaiv upon it, and cat 
it himself, tho action might bo extnivagant, Imt at any rate it was 
prompted by love, and rinds a tit place in eonfeti5ions. \Viu'n the end 
of tho cigar which Alfred de Musset had thrown away on tlio step-s of 
the Opera Uou&o was picked up liy a fervent admirer,the inmuige gave 
tlm poet iulinite pica,sure, and is worthy of roeord. Hut the hulvc 
of Tcck luis neither written the iVeup /Ze //e/y;>;e nor Hie lines to 


is detcstiihlo; anything is better than your own company* Wii 
your wifo die last Sunday, your fatlmr on ‘W'edneiKLay, o« Wiis 
your hosbaud divorced last month P hJem mind^ the milk is spilt; 
il is hul part of nature’s law that parents should die, and monogamy 
be iu some cases insufilcient, and you can get another husband or 
wife to replace the lost ono. It would bo a very difiersnt thing it 
tho survivor liad to ho lowered into tho pit in company with the 
dead, after tho fashion of the country Biudbad visited. As it is, 
iii.sloitd of two loaves of bread and a pitehcr of water, dinners and 
balls arc oilbi'od to tho bereaved on(>, and by some people to appear 
in mom niiig at their hmise.s is looked upon as a breach of good 
iu:ioners nod nu oll'oneo against society. A season is gone in a 
moment, and well-bred pt-uplo should die, say in August, in order 
not to iiiteiTero with ilieir relations’ pleusures. TO dio at tho 
beginning of afeii.^on is .as inconsideratoanacL lie to be a long time 
in dying. In tho next w'oild there will ho no giving in marrji^, 
.so nil those tirennuo contrftcmjjH nvo (inly possible during quite a 
liniilod time. Trade.’, toi*, must bo encouraged, and immoderate 
grief might niln half lloud ytroet. Society would very likely bo 
rtblu to sleep a sound .slei'p aud c;it a hearty breakfast the morning 
bed’ore it wns going to bo Jiangod, but it would neither eat nor 
sleep if it knew tlitil it was destined to spend the following' day 
left to its own re.soiU’ce,s and alone. 


Ninon, and he should Lu allowed to .stroll up lii'goiit Street in purlect 
obscurity aud tlatton his nose against every shop-window imohservcil 
and uuiuiig, Privacy and ivtiroimmt are now;idin.s mere miine.s, 
and any imui above tho po&iiion of a hansom-cab driver lias a 
newspiiper correspondent ready to fiiriii.sh tho public an 

account of how in^ wislu's at home, and liie Jeiigih of his latch- 
Icev. The wnu(3 pettiness is oh^ervahle in Ijii'rature. In the 
dcarlli of original work there are hall a do/en chiiroimieiN Imsy at 
the aali-hea})S thrown away by any wriU'C of mcril, and iihut uas 
considered wovtiilobs by its aullior helps to till up a coni'mplihle 
oclavo. If there is a placii where a man might hope Ui lie, lieij 
fnim pcM’.sBCiilion, it is Ids own house; hut tluit appear.^ now i.i lio 
made tho usual iraino for hi'^ picture. If a lin.-itess leaves lier gne.sl'i 
e.arlier than usual aud pleaLl.s a hend:icho .!'■> tlio excuse, Ih-- '.m t is 
ehrouicli^d next day in a newspaper. It is unfortunate ih.iI so 
much iiotoritjfy should attach to the pna eedings of .a (jerinin 
niimher of persons during tho months of Mav, June, and .luly ; hut 
we su|)po.so it is rendoied iuo liable by tho evtlnclimi of all o'her 
Gociotif.s, and the consequent jiggrogalioii of all the leisured el.is^es 
into ono increasing cenl.ve. If ihev would only vo-inhalui, the 
(leorgian houses which e.xhst iu hall our county capitals, what a 
plojusaut town London v^ould be ! 

As it is, London, society i.s virtually ThtudisU socieit, and 
what we do and say during those three months is ih.iL by 
which wo have to bo judged. 'I’liings quifo possibli^ ii. old 

da^s are pussthle no longer. Lverything is conducted lu a 

blaze of light, and tho looker.s-oii always see most of the 
gtiiiie. Tho.se who occupy I.irg’o liou.ses aud give groat t'nier- 
tainmenta, and indeed tliose who go to them, are actors, as it were, 
upon a stage, aud art! objects of study and topics of conversation 
to the uiultuudo who look on. hlaiiy a woman has a notion lliat 
iu l^uudun iilono her daugrliter is like.ly to marry ; so, piuu* fool, she. 
is induced to add one more to the himdieds of pemoiis who lead a 
life which 1 ms no attructioiia for them. If, however, she is obliged 
to stay at home, she iudeiunilies herself by lindiug out all she c.ui 
about her bigger iieiglihours, and would haunt the area wiih tlio 
family cat camld she pick up a little gossip. An eyewitness takci; 
much less iutcrest iu a scene thau the old lady to whom the .'^tory 
is told the following- week. It is therefore a matter of general 
moment that tho example .sot. and the slaudard ruached, by Loudon 
society should bo as high as possible. 'I'hero are grout ladies lel't 
among us, but they have not tho same influence as of old. They 
remain uutoucliod by the stream of vulgarity wliwh sweeps pa.‘>f 
thorn, but they are powerless to atom il. The riumbei- of ho-ste.^sscs 
who shut their doors to Diere plutocrats is becoming smaller. 11 the 
cook is good who diahos up tlio “ cotoletlcs aux larmcis dc veuves ” 
atd tho ^‘potage aux cris d’orphtdius,*' very few will inquire 
whenco came the money to pay for the services of tlui c/a/. 'I’lm 
O'Hulligau is there, and he shouts nut, as of old, Tlio cliampag-ne 
is good itt llus house'’; and if that ia the ea.se why should any body 
uuuce a fuss about abstract qualities ? It is surely a woalr point in 
the novel of xSY. Leon to represent that adveiiLurer as shunned by 
his Aiends and acquaiutancea on account of their suspicions of the 
source from which he drew his wealth. Were ho now in London 
he might unblushinpfly give any account ho pleased of his rovemiu. 
If he farmed a lodAng^liouse in hull, mid got a good dividend, tho 
only difficulty would be to make a choico amongst those of his 
friends who would desire to be as.vocuiied with him iu the direction 
of the company. T’ancy any London inotlior objecting to looter 
8 cldemibl as. a son^rin-kiw became* ho bad no shadow. “ A most 
estimable young man, my dear,'’ slie would say, “ with a grout deal 
in him, Aht you bive perhaps board tho story that he Juts sold 
his shadow to the dovil for an immense forlmiu.’ Quito truo; but, 
after all, ia this foggy cUmato what a very useless thing a 
shadow ial and my Uoorgiaaa is a girl who can be trusted 
to make suck an excellent use of wealth* Theu I must say 
that his fricBid bos behaved most handsomely in tho matter of 
settlements, and the shadow wiU be lent .my dear Peter at 
all \hi6^ 'ievScs and diawing'^roome. IBo 1 really think people 
not he llLnaturedv! Money must-be obtun^, and the 
ehsse it is'W most ioteresring of ocoupatioj^i /To think, to 
mi <io bs;nidit8{ are the three peets^to bSahOfiked by those 
trim CO into the world, and those who wish to go into its; BoUtnde 
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who r.uiK hawk's ficcortliiig to their len^h of 
wiug :iud the colour of their tly^^^, do.^pwo the kestrel as a 
coiiuti rfclt. Ills wings ure long, a.'. Jong as thoso of the noblest 
peiouriue, 11 i.s eva are large and brown. Ilis bealc has the ft'* 
((uisLto notclie.',. Ihil Im U not a bih.on. Ile is not noble. Ho 
ireyf^ oil liiiei' and bn and (’Ven llm alLMluughtering game' 
(coper sparoa him an perlVel-ly iunoceut. Veopbi who care neither 
ibr r.dcoiiry nor !>hooliiig liko to watch him bo\(Vmg iu mid air, os 
it iai.s])ciuled by an invi-ible wire fcoin the zenith. He has become 
a fiiimVi.ir and pleuniug foaturu in our rocollcclions of many an 
Kinrii^l^-laiali'Cnpe. lie bovei=s over luanv a bmfid York'abiro 
viiUey, many a dark Widt^h lake, many a Ituvonshire glen. And 
fur tlic ITiglii-h ('xib^ in K.gypt the windhover forma a happy sur- 
priise. No book of travels ho luia read warned him that be would 
£<ee. it. I'A cry tiling (il.so is utiCamiliiir. The brown Nile, the loW 
mud hanUi*, the blne-vobcd woitieii drawing water, the osmols, 
tho 1 iiUiiloe.s, tlm tall jmlin.s, llie saridy deaiut background—all are 
atraiige. Lveri the H'llled benniily'-,of tho [lale blue sky, 
unvarying day afie.r diiv, has, in ild .perpetual sametiess, a 
quality which makea it diftbr fn/o w/o, t(3 speak, from onr 
I'ingliish sky. Tliero is something, then, delightful in recognising 
tt.a an old irieiid tho lillUv ke^-trol of our owiiWr, hovoiing over 
a wide plain bine with lujiiii.‘J, or .soaring nbov(\tUe highest cliff 
of the table-lopped mountaiiib, jii.st aa ho LovenalVheu we Sftvv 
him last above a }iloiigh'’d tioid in Sn,-?«ex'. To our eyes Jib looksnoble^ 
even though bt3 lets tlie Iieavy kiiea chaso him, mid Boelbina higher 
game than a locu.st or a scamh. 'riiore is no i-oj.riou in tlwa. World, 
it is paid, where the peio;,M-iue falcon is not found ; cver3l-yh.^e 
he is, and everywhere he iri ec.siw. Hut the windhover is allnostsit 
witb.'ly distributed, and in I'lg.^pL least, is one of the most 
coiumon ot bin Is. if we. vvuUdi him closely while he sito for B 
lew miuute.s on the pole of a difc-UK'd phadoof, wo observo that his 
plumapu seeius liiigliter than it i-s iu England, Tho wiutor i^sts 
and puiumer wiii.s have not bleached it; but otlierwiso ho is just 
tho same. We oaniiot Imt wonder whether he fluds times changed 
sineo tho 'renlyriles woi>hipiMitl him and ate tho Ombito who bod 
eiiLeti a hawk. I >cu s ho know that he is no longer saered, except 
to a hoiik'-.sick iMigliah invalid aud, as he vises iu the air with u 
c,ipLurod in.si'ct in bbs claw, does he look hock lonj^ng^ to the 
(lays when ho Ivad live hiindiod priests Ui wait on kiiu and tanks 
full of young crocodile.^ to allbrd liiin musky cntlets.^ The block 
and white kiutrlisher hovers too, hut only poistal a few foetabovo 
the muddy s-ui-lace of tho titrodin. Ho does not soar toward 
tho Him liko the Imwk, and, though k. ’viisliors must have been 
aa common of o!d aa they ai-o now, wo di^i. ot meet them in the 
scuiptures, where tlie hawk is always pre5?(.,'t.. That he is the 
self-same hiril we uover doubt. Was ho not iininortalf who, 
indeed, until riiiis.s weio invented, could hope to shoot bimf When 
ilio uncioiit Egyptians worship])od liim it was as a iitting embWt 
of iimnurhility. 

Among tho most marvellous ( xaitiplos of ancient art in JEjcypt is 
tho shrine of tho a'lcrei.l windhover at Edfou, Tho temple is one 
which until lately w.ia hurled uudor a lull of crude brick and 
sand, covered with filthy huts, and surrounded with the narrow 
lanes and huzaars of a Eellah town. But the sand has been oleared 
away, and the wliole templo, perfect in all its parts, hae beoA laid 
open. To approtich il from the river thero is a walk of a nfile 
through cornfiolds, the lofty pylons towering full in. front (^bovQ 
the BUinted minarets of the imjsqut-s and the chimney of a ueigh- 
bouriug sugar factory. Tho path winds hj avoid watercourses, and 
it is long before we siieni to got any uourer our object. At length 
wt» cross a wide canal in whoso half-dry bed potters are busy vnth 
their primitive wheels, and women are gossiping round the month 
of a well, from which t hey dmw water with a rope like DalilahV 
of green. withes. Then the town must be traversed, with 
its awfol smells-~smel]s morei a^ful for tlie scorching nuUf 
the blinding dust, the swarms .of bJaok iihs, the unosMiiig' 
cry for baclcahecsh, and the fierce uuiugv dogs over which 
people stumble. In little square mdf-way up the hiEa iviir 
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jiKsn sit on heaps pf sugarHsanOi 'Watched hy hunj'ry-oyoil children. | 
At the next corner there is a crowd of women, hall hidden in a ! 
cloud ol dust, who dance in a circle ami cry and heal a tambourine, \ 
tur some one has died, and the corpse lies within that low, doorless : 
doorway. At len^n the pylons arc reached, and wr havti to I 
descend n lo^ flight of steps from the L.ew level to the old. The i 
feiuplo lias been often described. It is the most p'^lVet in K;rvpt, j 
and thou;ru it only dates from th« Ptolemies, would ho of hoar 
jnitupnty in any odter country, ilut tlio shriuo of tho Iju.! is more 
ancieul than the temple, and hna liad hut little altciitioo from ! 
travellers, l^ihe a very hirp’o sentry-hnA' cul out of n sinirhi bh^clc ! 
of blue granite, it ia not impressive for its hnautv, and requires a 
few minutes’ conteniplation le.foro its ,-i/o hi'nihs to tell uu tho 
mind. It is carved all oviu* in low relud’ with hici'o^lvjdi?, w’liicli 
inform us tlmt Noetaneho, of tho Ihii tirth d.Min.sty, dL'di'-ulc;cl it to 
llor-hat. Jt is fully liltiMUl teet hi;jfh. the eluimber iiearlv 

.scven--a square space o? polished htfm.', bearini:- htiil ili,! marks o'f 
tho h.iv^i which made it into a cagv. Ilei-e in the d ir!.mv-«sijiust 
many a captive kestrel have beaten out iis litllo stieMirth airainst 
the shining walls. Ifow gladly would it^ diviultv lia\u been given 
up to soar once more in the chMr :iir and Imvt.r again 
over the windy bills or tho Bmouth Nik*. On the fesial 
d«Ns iU wings would he confiin-d with Avliat lalconers call 
a brail," made of golden lace iml ii-iuo tho moo* ])l(‘!isaiit 

on that acc.)iint to wear--a, kind, .d' sll^dt‘^^^li^.tcoat in 
which the vhible represoiiUitive on < utli of lloi-ii.s was carried 
forth in procession. 'J'he brail may be m on Ihillif’dlv copied in Ihe ' 
counthss w'oodMi liawLs wdiicli, Juviii.: mu-o decomtid mummy | 
cases, are now in our museum.-^. 'I’liero mubt liuvo been sacred | 
wiudluners in iunnyplac(‘s be.Mdes Mdtoii. Tlmre was piobably one 
at Deialerah, .11111 another at Karnac. A granite hawk'sahrino lies 
neglected in lha strcet.s of Cairo, w here it serves during the day 
aa 0 dust-bin, aud duriuj' tlie night a.s a dog-heimel. i\iiolher has 
Wii made into a Chrfstian altar at I'lukc ; for the degenerate 
EgyptbiiiH of tho liflh century, thoiigdi they eoiild not (juiinytho 
granite roek for themselves, were able to bieak tho Bhnne in two 
and to iiiei^o n shallow cross on its side. Mi-s Edwaids gives a 
viguolte of Ibis strange altar, Umueh ihe fails to .-.le it.'i full 
ttigniUciiiicf;; for she iinagines that it i- of lii,«iStone, find lias 
not discoveied its origdiial puvpo.se. '['he twdeo de.seeratnd shrine 
lias a jieenliiir interest fur tho C'dirisli.in jmliqu.u-y. it tells of a: 
time iJie iiuKst obscure in llio LirVioiy of the (‘liririiin thiureli. | 
It lio;) aiuoi/g Ibo painted ciduuiiis of a bemiliful pcuiieo, which, j 
-Standing as it does faemg the south, 1 ms bee 1 made into a kind 
of nisled churcli, the ea.stern end being m!H!:ed by tbo broken I 
granite altar, and bv a litilu .lumliiv cut deejilY into tbo vmII 
through n Utor of old gods and haltffohlitei.ited hiiToglyphs. I 
The hawk's shvlno at Philu', in iis .bemiiid clmractii’ ns a ' 
(Jbiistiaii nltar, 4$ not more strange, howiwor, tluiri the ligurn I 
ot llorua hiius^df in his Christian i'onn. riioro evi.ris among j 
the iiiicatido^uod treasures of the Jjoinre a small sloni' .statue, I 
carved in 0 .biie and barbaroiw iige of Mg>ptiiin ari, m wliieh the 
god <m h<>f>.ebock killing the drngou 'Ih jiliou is represented in wneli 
ft way/r’fjjit, us M. ClertnnuMlaniieau observes, if the hmid of tho 
hfy.l^^liadlmpponed tohavobeen wanting, we might have siippo.sed 
'it a tigurc of 8t. George. Hut forUmately tho bond ‘1 not want¬ 
ing, anti it is that of a kestrel. This singular piece of senlpture, and 
a bronuo in which Horns ajipears in the armour of a Koman oflicor, 
oilord intcrniediale links by which to connect tho old myth of the 
hawk god and hia combat with the crocodile and the coiiipanilively 
new myth of St. George and the dragon, Myilailogi.-.ts throw in 
Perseus aud l->iigon, and many other peisun.i;;es 111 iliiltuuit parts of 
tho world, to complicate the questions ihu.-. suggested. Hut it is 
worth Nvliile to Hole, asiuiy I'jgyptiuu tnivt ller may do. ilie remains 
of the W'orj'hip of Horns among tho modem rigyptiaiiM. .Vs ho 
pasaes Jiihheli, a village on the weslfrii h.odv' ot the .\ile some 
eighty miles above Cairo, ho may\i.‘>itii (' ■jUic church, where, 
under tho name of St. George, a hero of il.e Moslem as well as 
the Christian, ho is Aeacraled, a “sh..\l.li ' (d‘ .such power 
that the vViab sailor tliiulia it no sui to leeile a pra\or 
before his likenes.s, and lo contribul'.* .i few s nail coins j 
iownrds keeping up the kglits in his sinelu ivv. Gir/his i.s not , 
uncoiumou oven now ii.s a Slaliomotaii lU) less than .as a Chri»tian i 
ufuuo. Tho Compiler A dZ/own/well remarks tiial, ihouuli Ckipt. nd , 
Moslem alike believe in fcit. George, it would be dillieult to per- ' 
suade them that ho is the guarilinn huiut of i -iiglaiid ; and lie might 
. have flddod that it W'ouhl probably be still nu le ditlicnlt to demon- , 
strain to the modern Egyptian that, in veiieiuting thiss.iiut, whom 1 
oven Roman Catholics have,'wo believe, given up, he is continuing 1 
the wonhip of hia I'orefalhm thou.saiids ot >e.irs ago. Oiio of tho 
oldest of the im*criptiou» lately deciphered c.dln the Sphinx “Ilor- 
em-KUoo,*’ the Sun in his resting-place, sytuholi/.ing tho lir.^t syl¬ 
lable by a hawk. A hawk in a shrine is the .symbol of Atlior, the 
^.gQddcss of beauty. Everywhere, in fact, in the old carvings does 
the same image occur. A hawk with out.spread wings hovers over 
the door of every temple. He represents iho sky on the lid of 
every sarcophagus. Soiuetimoa ho stands for a letter, .somelvraee 
ter ft ayllablc, Bomctiracs for Horus himself. Gigantic liawks in 
^^pnanitey bixmze hawks with the mitro crown of the Pharaoba, 
hftwke in gold, silver, cmimols, and precious atones, are in every 
museum of.Egyptian antiquities; but, though recollection of 
itft it is CAU lie considoreil complete -without the vvindhover 
, in-tho blue sky, he eludes the grasp of the artist, tike a 

iifuiit, every where visible) but as impossible to paint as the wind 
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lillOSTS IN MEDIiEVAL SERMONa 

T he M^tnohrs dc VAcmUmtc de» Ixitcriptimtt is not ezactlj the 
work in wliich one would naturally look for ghost storiee. 
It has struck M. HaunJau, however, the well-known historian ol 
schuliiHlIeisui, that ghusls are by no moans tbinn outside the 
pale of science. He has therefore made and published in the 
Mh}mrr 8 a collection of Iho bogies that he has mot in the manu¬ 
script sumious of iiu'ditcvftl divines. The anecdotes cast some light 
on tlio wtu-kings of tho human mind in tho middle ages; they illus¬ 
trate tho action of tho myth-making faculty, and incidentally they 
may amuae the unscieiititic reader. It must be said that the 
ghosts c»f the prcftchiTs arc, as a rule, rather edifying thftu terrible. 
'J'lioro is no moru “fearful "wild-fowl” than vour ghost; and 
eccl('.'nn.stica .‘ioon found tlmt ho might bo employed to point a 
rousing moral as avoII as lo adorn a tale. The method of using 
the .spectre was perfoclly simple. After denouncing in his best 
style HoiJio particular vice— lor medimval preachers did not deal in 
gcnuraliries—tho orator would introduce a story of an apparition 
who had rovisiled the w'orld merely to denounce the sins 
he had been incliiiL'd to. Thus there is a certain monotony 
ill the.so moral talcs, uud the ghosts of tho pulpit were 
a.s like each other as tho spectrc.s of modem magazine 
lituraluro. Pius.sii)iiiitt-ly to admire, and nt tho same time to 
mLiiru.st and c\on cm-^c, .sciiT.ee was one of the Imhita nud standing 
contradictions of llie middle ngc.s. Knowledge w'as oven more 
utlractivo then than it now’, bccansB knowledge was a forbidden 
.111(1 iiiiliuly tiling. I'rcachcis introduced many gho.sts of distinc¬ 
tion to prove tlu.i va.fiit\ of .scictu’e ami tho neces.sity of a life of 
piniMhnotion. Tims A n^totle W’U.s .said to have appeared after 
lii.s decci.so lo a Jasourilc pupil, w’ho, far from being allrmed, 
ciiiiglil at tbc clniiuMj of juotitiiig by finy metftphjHical advantages 
wluL'h tho ]ihilo.o)plici’ mij;lit have enjoYeil in the next world. 

“ .M.i^icr,'’ ,sii<l the discijilc, *• wlial. is gomis, nnd what is .specie**?'^ 

“ Hruthor," ri’plit d Ari Uoilo, “ that ri a qiiivstioii of no importance. 
Ask mo ratlicr what it to siiflor and not to sufibr non est qme- 
Midiiiu quid genus ('t quid .species, sod quid ponia, (piid non.’' On 
lii.s (bMilibi'd Ari.slotlc, according to tho pmachcr.s, had given 
proiiiisi- of this pioij.- state of mind. IIi.s disciples crowded 
lound him, and bored him with (pKestinns a.s to tlio.so abatrn.sR 
points of iloctiiiie wlihli ^e.\ed tho Hchola.stic int»dk'ct. Tho 
]ihiloso])li('r only rejdie.d, according to .Joan d’Aiinay, “Into 
thi.s lile I eiiliTod iii fear; I have lived in trouble; I depart 
in daikne-s.'’ d'bc luitr.il was tli'at, logic was .1 periloua study, 
only uuo or two .rie]'.s removed from i.iicrimiuiicy nnd tho bl.ick 
nits. 

TIu' lego.id of riu' giiost seen by Master Serlon, im English 
scholiir, has almo.7t the same application. Serlon’s w’as a very 
favourite speetn* in the dark ages, '[’ho story is told Urst in 
a seinion by Jiude.s ol t>liirLon; many cuiuinentutor.s on Dante 
ropeali'd it of Siger do Hrabaiit, who lived long after Sorlon. 
According to Jiohert do kSorbou, Serlon was a contemporary 
of St. Heniiird (lo;!-J 151). M. llaiircjau thinks ho livoil 
soiijowliat later; and, indcod, from other evidence it seeuia 
that he was one of tho philosopliera who were territied intouilenco 
bv the reaction wliich iuid vanquished Abelard uud Gilbert du la 
I'orreo. Tlit-se, dates are worth considering, because this legend is 
an example of tho usual growth of a myth from the indeterminate 
to tho dolinilo stage, ytories of a certain sort are anonymous 
at their tir.-l appoarnnee. Tairy tales or wmrc/nni, for example, 
ulwnvs deni with naiui’Io.,s princes in nameless lauds, at the epoch 
called'• Giico, upon a lime.’ It is later, when they become full¬ 
blown iiiylhs, lliul they me attached to some real or semi-historical 
cUiii’inrier. Wo lind in the adventures of the heroes of Greek 
mj thology that the old anonymous stories of fairyland are fastened 
to di.sting"ui.slu*d n:ime.s ; aud, again, ft great personality like that of 
Buddha druw.s into its legend all manner of floating xniU'chen. A 
rjithei- coar.^^c anecdote about uri American general has been traced 
through l’abolai.s to the time of Edward IV., and through a Mfci. 
in the library ‘»f Tours to a certain Ilugucs lo Noir, at the court 
of our King Jolin, where the venerable jest is lost in tho mists of 
the anonymous. Now the ghost which 8evlon saw was anonymous . 
in tlio lime of William of Malrueshury, which tallies almost exactly 
wiili that ot 8t. Heruard. William of Malmesbury says the event 
hajipened about tho time of the war of Maine (1060-1063), ftttd he 
locaii/.o.s it in iNuntes. According to him there were two clerks “ in 
literaiure so instructed that they wanted little of perfection.*’ 
They mado a compact that he who died first should appear to his 
fri(MM within thirty davs and tell him whether the Platonic or the 
Epicurean theory of the future state of tho soul were correct. 
Soon after one oV the two expired by a violent death. More than 
thirty days piws»*d, and tbo friend bad ceased to hope for any special 
information, when the dead man “suddenly stood before him when 
awake, and busied on some ordinary matter.” The spectre ex¬ 
plained that lie had previously been detained by circumstattoes, 
and then, stretcliiug out his hand, let &11 throe drons of blood on 
the brow of the other, where they burned a mark which never was 
otiaced. The ordinary mural advice was then ^veu by the Ul-flited 
spirit. This version of tho anecdote is certainly earlier than that 
-vdiich Eudes de 8birton introduced into his sermon. According to 
Eudes, Master Serlo made the usual contract with a friend, who dial 
and ftliorwards appeared in a parchment cloak, covered within and 
without with the finest writing in the world. jBeing uMted 
he fiir^j he said that the cloak, which he WM condemned to wear 
fox his delight in logic, weighed more heavy than lead, aud 
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sccofched Uko fire. Then he bold out hi* hand, and let fall a drop 
wUch burned Serlo to the bone 

And forever more tliafc master wore 
A covering on his wrist. 

Just io, accotdlnfir to Dr. Henry More, “ one took a relation of 
Melancbthon’e by the hand, and so scorched her ib.at she hove the 
mark of it to her dying day.” Before leaving Sorlo, it luav bo 
observed that hitor preachers knew much more about his ailvea- 
turo than Eudes do Shxrlon, who again Icnew more than W'illiiim 
of Malmesbury. They would have it that it was in tlie park of 
St. Oennain that Serlo saw the ghost, and that ho riii*hutl in a 
great fright into the cull of St. Bernard, saying, 

Llmpg coax rmiis, era corvis, vanaf|iu' vani-., 

Ad logioanj pt rgo quiu mortis non liuitt r'rgo. 

Those verses wore long popular. In 1627, when John Jhiduaux, 
afterwards Bishop of Winchester, was resigning the position of 
Vice-Chancellor 111 the University of Oxtord, ho repeated, aniidit 
great applause, the lined utlribiitod to yorlo. The \oguo of the 
story in its various shapes, especially in that given by William of 
^lalmosbury, is an o<M example of the poiBi>U*nt seeplicism and 
euporstition of the middle .ages. 

Many of the ghosts in the sermons wore said tt> he evpialing 
comparatively triding sins of oniisi-ion. The spt'Clro of a priest of 
Sens reported that many uf'clesiaslics in jmrgalorv were burdened 
with heavy sacks full of tlie tiagments they had dropped out of 
their hurri(al sersieos. riomu days after llie death of SeviTin, 
Archbishop of Cologne, a young clerli was cruhsing on borsoback a 
lord near the city. tSiiddenly Jiis horse shied and Blood si ill, ns 
horses and dogs still dti in ghost storie-J. Jiinuedintcdy tlie !i])pari- 
tiuii of Sdverin appeared, and conle.'^sed to the clerlv tliat In-was 
expiating his Cault of culling short his de\otioiis every nioruing 
that lio might, have moro time to give to public husine.-a. Wedo imi 
remember before to luue heard of a troubled spirit which wnsnhk'to 
manifest itself in the midst of a rimiung stream. OiIht ])nvicliiTs 
altered this story, mid tpoilL it by malting llm Arehbi&liop appear 
in the centre of a cloud of tire. Additions c.f this sort are seldom 
iruprovenieiils, demanding as thev do l(»o mueh fnmi the imagination 
of the findieiice. Writtivs of .sennonsmadc the common luiBlakcof 
piling up hon-ovs too high, and of introducing them on sjlighl 
occasion. Tlir eiumiy of mankind, for example, is hrouglit in to 
make a dying nun eoniess that .she is . uilering agtmius bt:canse f*lie 
bad enjoyed jiersonal property to the extent of one thrt'atl of silk 
and a ncudlo. Thu evils of ecele-siastical auibiuoii arc deinon- 
Blraled by tlie glio.'t of a hermit wlio had once tlionghl, lilo'Bertie 
Stanhope in Towers, of being a l)islio]j, but ivho had 

failed, and had ivtiivd in reiiioiso to the wilderiiesB. Ills hrullnvn 
heard no more of iJie, solitary till afti'i- his lameiitotl deet'ase, when 
ho appean'd, all r.-diant, to liis bishop. 'Hio bisliop w'as niixiuus 
to hear the i/ le «d’ his exjievionces, and tbe ghost dcclaied that hu 
had died exacth at tlio same moment ns three lliousand other 
Christians. t.)f llio thiee thousand he and Bernard Ahbu of 
Claivvaux alouo eseapod pulsatory; the fate of all the rest does 
not hear to be dwelt u|]on. '1 his liomily is scarcely cousislent 
with the aeeonnt. given in unothwr by a preacher who imi'-t have 
heon a strong ]iariisan of a certain doctrine A\liiehiSt. Bernard 
oppofaed. Aoeoiding to lliis orator, the spirit of the great saint 
was marked by a black spot, just ns the ghost of a monk who had 
given a pair of ohl shoes to liis poor father appeared all brilliant 
with the exception of the feet, which wero black and uiiscemh. 
Ho ought to li.a\L* restored tlie old shoes to Iho convent whim he 
got liis now ones, mid lie Jiad, on tho contrary, sinned by Aielding 
to his natural utloction. 

The stories wJiich are piu'e inventions have none of the interest 
of popular traditions wrested to an edifying purpose. At best, the 
invented ghost stories omibleil tho preachers to rebuke without 
risk the sins of ambitious rind w'orldly priest,s and of politicid 
archbishops. OccaBiomilly .a mere secular anecdote of a certain 
sort served the purpose. Thus .Jacques do Lausanne has preserved 
a rather bilh r anecdoto of a courtly and dissolute ecclesiastic to 
whom a royal patron had promised a bishopric. When a vacancy 
occurred, some other candidate was elected; and tho priest avIjo 
had looked lor tlie. plueo complained to his natron. The answer 
,waft:—1 did not mean to take any trouhlo about the matter, 
because I knew that the Avorst men Avere always elected, ami 1 
sincerely thought that you AA-ero the groat<idl scamp eligible. 
They seem to have discovered a still more llagniut repiohato; but, 
If you iierHi'vero in your present courses, no doubt }ou AviJl clio a 
bishop.” It will be noticed that this tart reproof Avaa jiorfoctly 
sale, for it was put into the mouth of a king, Kow kings and 
ghosts iti tho middle ages enjoyed the license n.scrilwd liy Mr. 1 
Tennyson nud Mr. liocbiick to iho modern natives of this island: — 

Where, girt ivltli friends or Ibcs, 

A man iimy speak the thing iia ivill. | 

AVliat ghosta said •were always privilegoil communications. If a ' 
preacher Avantod to malign .some great man lately dead, ho had only to 
dedwo tliHt his spirit had appeared, lilte that id Philippe do Greve, 
mentioned by M, i Faur^au, and had confessed the uractice of all sorts 

enormities. Philippe de Gr&ve, for example, held unpopular views 
About pluralism j but there is apparently no evidence, except that 
of his ghost m a hoatila eermon, to show that he was a man of 
Abandoned cliaractor in private life. Porhalte, if it had never beeu 
levealod to the Biehop of OrJuuis that the pcidy of Oharies Martel 
was V vi&ihly taken from his tomb by evil spirits in open ^y/' we 
iimuid know lees of the ofl'eftoea by wbldH Oharies tocutred this 
dreadful doom. And even the excessively ghtCtouous*^ old 
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woman of Berkeley might liaVe left a respectable reputation ctf ' 
none at all had not WiUiaau of Malmesbury extracted, preb^Mjr 
from a sermon, the story of her didappearaiice on the ba^ of b 
black horst', and in the arms of a tieud of more terribie aspect 
than the rest.” It is the saine writer who, after observing tbtd it 
is “ better to dw’ell on such matters than an Etholred’a indolence 
niul calamitu'.<>,’' introduces tboBaxon story of tho men andwomGn 
Avlio A\ore compelled by miraclo to 'janeo for a Avhole year in a 
clmrcliyard. TTiis logond was cu'culated to discourage secular 
frsti\iliv .3 at Obiislmas; and it is not absolutely impossible that 
tlio cxcelk'iit story of Glam the Vam)iire, in tho Grettb Saga, Wiia 
invontal to show’ what peojilo might oxpoct who would not fast 
oil Chrifctmas J'lve. But it is never easy to distinguish between 
the legeiuL made uji to enforce opinions and the older popukw 
tradiliona Avhich have been altered to serve the purposes of the 
preacher. 


UNIVERSITY VAC.VJ lON.S. 

B oth in rnrlinnient and in tho UnWeisities there Imvo Lately 
been not wniiliijr'- signs that tho most cherished of all Univer¬ 
sity iiistituliuns, the Jamg Vacation, must coiV'iiiler itself upon its 
trial; and to-d.iy, Avlieri it he<:iiH, sei'iiiM a good oernsiou for asking 
the (jaestion, wliat there is to lie said for and again.^t it. It is 
certain that tho House of Coniruons—a hotly which itself sits for 
barely five iiioulhij in the year—looks upon tho Long Vacation with 
siis]iieion, and iheic was a singular unaiiiiiiily among tho spoakera 
Av’Jio Mipported i\h'. .raiuesand Mr. Gregoiw in their .attempts to give 
Hju eial eurtiiilii'g jxiwera in tills respect to the Cojumis-Hioners.' It 
is certain, Loo, ;u lias l.ili.'ly been piunted out Asith n good deal of 
ijiLlerness iu tho O.xford Coiipegalion,ihatat least ono great autho¬ 
rity within the Luiver.sity is lor intioduciiig tho thin, or perliflM 
the ihiclijOiid of tho Ave.dgo in tho now regulations about the teach¬ 
ing of Indian hubjects. On Ihu other luiiul, the defenders of thu 
jiresenl di Visit ui of the acadoiuiciil year are colleeling their force's. 
Honest and dishonest sujqiurtei'H of its utility, tho genuine student 
nud the selfffcrh lover of case, are rallying to their posts; and thu 
Coiiiiiiissioners may he Avell iibsiirod that, even if powers for ro- 
niiaii'.iiig the Terms an* gi\eii to them, they will have to reckon 
Avith a determined upposiiion fUould they attt'mpt auy very largo 
alteration. 

Al present, as is Avel) known, Oxford tuid Cainbridgo have three 
terms of eight Aveeks each, Aildch for Tutors and Exaniiucrs often 
extend to nine or eieii U-n Aveeks. At Cambridge a Long Vaca¬ 
tion'I’evni’’ol Iavo nioutlis, during vAliicli men may couii! up for 
imle}ie:ident Htuily, is a recogifi/ced iiiBiitiilion; at Oxford one or 
twoOolleges have lately tried the sanu' phin with moderate suc¬ 
cess. Till' three vncatiuiis .are a montli .at Oliristmns, a month,at 
Jkiater, and four nioiilh.s froni June to October. If wo ask how 
the lime is lilh*d up during'rerni, avo are n.iiuially met with an 
aii'^Aver Avhich will diller uccording au we apply l<» tho Passman, 
tho Iloiionr-iJiau, or tho Tutor. The hist w ill prebnbly reply that 
his life has bi'cii latleiiy iiiado a burden <0 liiui by " harming 
legislation,” that the prospect t»f a School fci pass at alnuist OY’ti'ry 
term's eiitl during his career is a ]u’Ospe('i, avIio.wc giini ouiliuo ia 
never ahse.iit from liis thoughts. An eminent statesman htia lately 
clianued his own Avavering (oiistitueney by a vigorous deprecifttum 
of tho Oxford ch'greoaud no doubt tiie iimjority of young men, 
Avbolhev belonging to the UniveVbUy of Oxford, or of JjoncJoiijOr of 
Berlin, are neidier geniusea nor iKiokAvonuH. But if Mr. Lowe 
liacl taken the trouble which might hava been expected of 
him, and bad reasoned from an observation of tho pre¬ 
sent rather than from a distorted reeollei'lion of the past, hu 
might hava found hiiuaelf forced to represent both facts 
and motives somewhat diilerently. IIo might haA’O discovored 
thnt at Oxford, as elsewhere, tho coat is cut according to the cloth, 
and that the examinations represout not the minimum, but tho 
maximum, that can bo got out of the ordinary examinoo. As a 
matter of fai,’t, tho amount uoav required fur the degree is great 
enough, ill ordinary cases, not only to iill up tho reasonable 
Avorlcing hours of the term, but to overflow into the vacation. A 
man avIio succeeds iu his classical *• greats ” at Midsnirimer, and 
Avho liopes to offer Political Kconomy for liis ‘^second school” at 
Christ mils, has far more on his hands than ho can manage (luring 
the few wcolfb of tho Miebuedmns term. Ilo take.s his Adam 
Smith and his luiwcctt home Avith him, and Avorks his way 
through them, in tho lirst instance, in thu boSiAm of his family.- 
Ah to the rionour-aiuo, his case is own feimplcr. Tho examina-* 
tions deride his line of action tor ]iini,-and the oxatuinations 
require two distinct kinds of qualillcatiou—a minute knowledge of 
certain t»‘xt-bookB, and a carolul prop.ar.Uioii in various subjects 
lying around and about them. With this end a wisatuan divide^ 
liis worlc as much ns possible on thu priucipte of going to lectures 
and writing ossays during the term, and reading Ids books during 
the vacation. IIoav mniiv a man is ut this moment goiged to 
repletion with the ideas and concentrated schemes of history and 
philosophy that havo been poured into him by half-a'rioteu <;lover 
lecturers, and is pining for iho vacant mouths iu which he may digest 
them I lluring the rush and hurry of Term, with its succession of 
elaborate lectures that bad to be noted and copied out fair, it* 
essays that had to be wiitten to time and coiTocted anti remembered^' 
Thucydides aud Plato were crowded out. Tho man whose worlc 
has really interested him Looks forward to the Long Vacauofi 
I genuine delight. It is not only the time of hreedom: it if thjB 
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•vrhon hia itlenfl arc to rof'c-Ub onli'.r, and suLstfinco, and sottleiuent, *]jhyeiquo and atamina u:liiah malro th<jm indepefidfitit of the 
fhnn a qnwt « giindat Lia bodIjK. « ! wither. A wild outbro,'i 3 < of th^ olemonta rather fr^eus them up 

The Tutor ia ri'rdly tu just tho eAiuo position. For him, too, tho i than otherwise; theyahaho tKomaelves theorfuUylilveawatwdoff after 
Term is a period of hurry, of disivao ‘ ~ ■ - .... . .. .. .. . v 


- ^ , _c-liim, of HUp|.'in;r Irom subject 

to Buhjoct, from toac.bin^ to adminisiiatiuii and Wh airuiu. For 
it Tuust bo remoinhtTcd that ihi; Follfp:o Tutor ia not iiuiroly a 
teacher. AsFellow ho has lo t.'ilvii lil^ part in a {^rcat doid of Fnllt'i;o 
Ipisiuesp, which in these flaya of tntu'iliun and Oomiui^i-ions is no 
light matter j and ho is lne!,y if ho is j<ot calK d upon lo tilio port 

in heavy University bird Me.''■« loo. Tiiorc is Uoiigvegatittn <>100 m* 
twice ft wo 'h; fl]id of late ospccitilly, thon;.'!) iho dobali-s aro not 
reported fitgre.at lengtli, ihev liavi* MnueliiiiuH roLcliod u truly I’.ir- 
liamenlArv piloli of warinlli, nud e> un h n'j'tli. ApMin, iho 

liArivdft, 8u<'n as tho uowK-istalilii-hcd iloards o^St^di^'^, aro 
tntions which luako iv heavy demand upon Die (ime, ot man} of the 
Tutors. Critics Ilf Iho I oiiver.'itii 'i ‘ liuidd reeolh'et, in laet, that 
■very much oftho wurh tl:al in otle, r e(iii:ilrio;i ilfvolva'=' upt n the 
IMiniatry of Fdueatioii is dono iji \ i - foul In unpaid DeloiMoio i nr 
Byndiiaitca in the Univi r.lLi. ‘'-(^)iiiiiutU'i.',3 wlncli ait! 
in number almost annually. WiMi llie.si* ^'•rowii:;.- iulmmisiiAUvo 
burdens tliLM-o i.s rertainly no dlinimitiLm in tlio tuiurial vunk, 
properly Bo-called. (JnmuiiiLilioM, it L Inio, has done suinelof 
late years to divide labour, ami it, is now a laiv. tluii;’’ fov ono man 
to lecliiru on all the .■'uhj^'et,^ of a .'''clioid. It lie iiuderluke'i philo- 
BO]diy, lio peiicrally leaves liintory .al.uie ; if lu' tniehi s scliolai ■'hip 
or law, lie keeps to two or lliree hooks or depaitnionts. Hut il. is 
only natural that vvitli tliis di\i.dou of lahour Ih're rihould j^iovv 
lip ft demand fo-i jinj-roved <[U'!lily in llie vv ik' d^ no. Ih.iltliy 
ronipetilion has dime wondcis in llii.^ w.iy, aiul a, U clnnr now ieols 
it impo.s.sibIe Lo t-land up and talk platil iidi-:, (,r meioly rejaet llm 
notes of Homo well-kuown edilor, or acei']'l a eori'.tiuo vvlllioul 
sharply criticizing it. It is hardly j.o.'-Mihle. for inslanee, lh.it in 
locturiijg on tlie /Vi////i«or the Im aoiild keep up vviili hi.^ 

fellow-teachers, or keep ahead of iii.s pupil?, mile; 3 lie has mad w hat 
tho Uermaus and Ihe Fremdi bavo lately s.dd on the, sulijeel. .And 
this brings us round lu llm st.iviinp-poinl. How* is he U) prepare 
his lectures exce])t iii tho Fong i' .Vs Ins wa-leis dillVieut iiuin 
that of the scluiolmrtsler, wliieli demands indeed preal as.-idnity 
and energy, but not mueh ^iremirahun. .so liis va(ailLLte%".Trrf!*krTr^ ^t^ 
from tho schoolmaster’s holidays, Bupposo a luoulh in 1 sf-ft and sky Ui m 

Switzfii'land for hi.s body's heiiltli, are tlip'■j.,.nud'mg three nuuiihs ! place port uii tlie ConurieiiF iVum which im tun 
too much for the undi'-tiMheil pf.-^'fim, (,r In' imd that iini^t 1 ’ ' ' ' ^ 

jrocedo liny sat’Hfaclory deliv ^Uo outmun l-^ For it mu.t j 

bo observed that umst coumey-fjl* are calcnl.iled | 

to last a year—say from K'vouty leelnr' ft- - in eiieli one of [ 

which ilie teiiclur j(<^pt.efod to s.iy ftomelhing new and 
And althougli tim Wo.,q^ st ldoiu receives its linnl shape diiniijr I he , 

Long, it is in tho that the fuiiudution is laid and the outline 1 

drawn. / ; 

It 18 no do^ (]a,f many cases—pay in mo.st ca.se,s—j 
tho jM'ilish I'fl/ft'jii, tiiuls II10 vueationstoo long for hi.s comfort, and 
is sadly fttJ/Josa to know how to keep hi.s .son out. ol mischief all 
through lint ho imisL not supiiose tliat the remedy i.s 

that it would be altogether ugreenhlo to him. J'lvcu 
*'^'**liytiDg that a vacation vvliicli proliihly in its origin uro'-i! out 
. ^ji^the need of tending the lads homo tor harvesting lias lost that 
ration dVtrc, tlie parent 111 uat not forget Ihnt loiigi'r residence at 
Oxford Olid Ckiuibridge means larger lulls. The Iriulesinen of the 
town might, iKuloiibt,iu ronsiderntiou ofo prolonged se.aftoii, make, 
thoir charges Bonielhiug lc.ss e,\ce'»sivo ; and (\dleges for a similar 
reason might tind it po^sible to uccomiuodato men lor imolher twm 
months at an incrense, leSvS tlian propovlior.id; but the liilov.-', 
who regard tho Imng Vacation as the, muin imlucement to .stay at the 
UniversUios, would not content to forego it e.veepi for a con- 
' aideniliou. Tho Tutor 1 ms, gener.'dly speaking, been I'ue of tho 
crack men of his year; his coulemporury lirftL-clims mon arc li.-ing 
Wristers, Bchoolmfister.s in a fair way to a great income, or 
flouiiahing men of biisincsfi. lie is not likely to be content with 
hia five hundred a year, and his exceedingly doubtful prospects, 
liTile.3B 601110 of llio charms of sUidioiis e.'ifo arc left him. Ikireiitp 
jmi8t b(i prepared, if tho vacittions are iiairowed, to see a suildeu 
rise in tuition fees ; thirty guinoart in.slead of twenty will bo tho 
normal siaudard. Tf they are willing Lo meet thi.?, then no doubt 
•omething may bo done tow'tiids keeping their sona at Oxford or 
Oarabridge for more weeks than is now the case. Hut, as wo heve 
said, the Commissionerp, or any other reforiuing body, would tlud it 
, Tcry dillicult to carry a mensuro which did not lenviv, say, three, 
weeks at Chri 8 luui.s and Ituater, and three clear nionths iu the 
samiuer and nutuuin. 


TAOllTJNa 


. rpjPE sport of ynchting, like that of racing or hunting, ia aftocted 
X by an infinito variety of patrons. Just as the part owner of a 
plater glories in his dignity os a racing man, and tho gentleman 
■who occasionally hires a screw for a suburban gallop classes him- 
wlf in the hunting confraternity, some of whoso momhers count 
tbeir studs by tho score, so there aro yachtsmen with cock-boats 
of two or three tons ■whose crew, ■whon all told, is on© ablohodicd 
man' and a boy. Bat iu the case of ynchling wo lielieve that 
these modest people have very often tho best of it. We may take 
it for granted that they ore entliusiasts, and Tfithout enthusiasm 
ysichttng is vanitjr, vacnity, and vexation of spirit, if not post- 
tivs imseiy. We may be sure, too, that they are blessed with the 


a drenching from surf nnd rain; tho strength of their internal con¬ 
st ructi'm is proof .ngain'-t o.vturnol distiirUince. AVhen their craft 
is caroering before tlm fm‘honing bvec/e, their spirits rise with the 
cxhiliiratiug motion ; pitching in buiivy crosa seas merely grinds u 
sharper edge on to tlieir ruiuly nppotito.ft; and even rolling bope- 
h^'.sly in a hcu''y pw'oll Ixirely deranges the serenity of their 
di.iphmgui'!. They have ft .stock of patic.nce and natural cheerful- 
nrs?, m*' tlmy wou'lJ never havu tikcn to their favourite pursuit^ 
Hill), imliliu the tea stun .s which have lo ho perpetually replenij^lmd, 
tho fttoi k \A finis iiicroiised by trading upon it. Then, if they havo 7 
11 luinimnin of llnwo luxuries wdiich limy lake a pride in dhspciiHing \ 
sv Iili, llii'V Irivo lik’osv i-i'C a miiiiiiium of tho yachtsman’s ewes. 

'1 licy liavi! no .siiling-um.ster tti dictate to tlioin u.nd domineer over 
tliLJii ; U'l Clow to gi't niiiliMOus or Ivouhlcsome iu a life of indolent 
.'rnii-(Ki'uii:.ii(iii. I’luy luivo horn CMJ^Iin'r itboui for a suitablo 
j oojii|Viuii/'i ill tliclr mlvouturos, till nt length thry have chanced 
ujiou.i cun:;.-iu;tl .spirit ; since itidcoiupanitivoly wisy to suit yourself 
wi.h a siiiglr hand, ihoiigli dillicult to ‘-hip u comfortable chip's 
(■(iinpuns. 'liny riltitid in poison to the nrods of thecommi.39.iriat, 
ami tlmt ]t iml by nny inoaiis tlie worst part of the fun. ITiere is 
mi gicat fciowiigc-inom in tlm liny lodaTs of tlio littlo half-dw'ked 
caliin; .‘ind tlic a iciiiulling U soincihing on the scale of Robinson 
Urn-oi ft whi n ho r.m away i'roiii }ll-..^il)ori.sh niiistcr with th© boat 
ami tlm boy X iii y. Tlicro is a juiilf of bi-cl nnd 11 bag of biscuits— 
roiiK'li.iW .silt berf and ship bi'icuils have always a singular charm 
ior till' hardy iii.irim'.'—a jar of water to do 1 ho cooking nnd mix Iho 
,:rog, fur wliich ki.-t tla'ie arc. iiniplo materials, for your Vftchling 
( nlliu::ia‘'1,lliouglilio may betoiiipi'ruto cuough, is never ft teetotaller. 

A.s fill' milli and a egot.d)!''.';, drauglit bear, and delicacies of that 
kind, von renew them at tho ports at which you may touch in tho 
coiii-c (if the vova::e. For our friend very likely goes on regular 
eriiiM’ft, in a\ hlcb bo may i ee at least as much of the world as ruftiiy 
of Ijjs ii.orij anibiiious bieihren. Afoet old travellers have com© 
to tho cmx-liU'ion lliaf the secret of protitablo touring is 
AAorking well Avithin vour time, uml doing n little quietly and 

.Bo our Iriencl, in place of running across for 

' ’ o »n)uio coimnon- 

turns to run buck 

a'.onu, [jivis hiua-eU' up lo ft leisiiridy i‘\]ilorfttion of h reach 
o! the Fngliftli eo.isl. Hy cxperieiico as wadi us from ft study of 
tbo eb.ut^. be kiiniliiir wit.h sho.iks .mid cuircnts, though 
bomtiiim'." hi,'tinUing to his ligkt drau;iht lempls him to make 
recklefi.s exjiciiiHi ut?. Then he may tind himself hard and fast 
upon ft imul-bank, wdiei'e ho ban to await tliu inoimtiug of tho 
follow in;.* tide. A\ hal of that? Jnaction is doubtless a trial to 
his cncif'y, but he is ired lo taking the smoolh witli the rough; 
and, Avliat wiili iLoholpof a boidv mid his pipe and hb li.sliing- 
Jincs, lu' ]'a.s.sc.s the hoiiia not nnprutitably. Then he beats along 
under bold dills and headlands, diawing near enough to iho 
beach to appreciate their grumleur; he walchc'-’ the lliehls of FC.a- 
fowl that circle scieatning between liiiii and tho Himre, with 
tho choiigli.s and rabbit,s on the I'acn I'f the rocks, popping in 
nud oui of ihi'ir breeding-holes nnd burrows. Ilo sails up 
tidal estuaries, bctwei'ii half-sul'merged swueps of sand or 
mud, alive with cdniiiormis waders nnd dbers, to land at tho 
bariiftde-covcred jeltle.s of qu.aint, old-fashionod lishing-tovvns, 
piclui’es'iuc ill their blow decay. Ilo strikes up acquaintances 
witli local worthies, to wlioiu the .arrival of the distinguished 
stranger i.H an event; .ind goes on board again at nightfall to turn 
iu and curl up with ft teeliug of fresh sensation that seldom COmes 
to one in a sleam-packet or a raihvay-cnrringe. But it is by no 
moans his woakne.ftS to hug tho filiore, or to drag out ft cantioua 
cuiisling voyage lllyL'.ses-lashion. On tho contrarj', ho loves to 
run a rcspcctnhie cluince of being reported missing some stormy 
(lay; and sonietime.s blands across lh« bay or out to sea in 
weather that would make older mariners shaku thoir heads. But 
bo has well-grounded conlidence in tlm qualities of his cockleshell 
as ft seft-boat; rrovidenc© .seems generally willing to lend a 
helping hand to nervo nnd skill ; nnd somehow such haphazard 
gi'uilemon seldom come to serious grief, although very often they 
iiriA e narrow escapes from it. 

Wo are very I’ar fioin saying that there aro no delights in the 
more luxurious forms of the pursuit. To sav notlung of the 
excitement of a ncclv-and-neck race, Avben some half-score or so of 
famous “ cracks ” aVo heeling gracefully over to ft swelling breeze, 
steadied by tho clouds of billowing canvas, and showing tbijso 
delicate lintjs on the bends Avhich may make tho difference between 
defeat and victory—to say nothing of such a spectacle as that, who 
has not felt admiratioji, or even envy, in threading a fleet of yachta 
in the Bolcnt ? It needs no knowledge of naval architecture to 
appreciate the graces of their shape; and the cut of the canvas b 
like the dress of a ftijihionuble beauty when the fashions of the day 
chance to bo iu haimony with nature and common sense. There 
is the lightest of breozes, nnd the motion is gentle rather than free*, 
but to you who probably are no groat sailor, and who have just 
passed tho night ia a racking gronnd-swell on the Ohannel, that 
rather adds to the agreeable impression. You remember that, tho 
fortunate owners of those marvels of marine coquetry can ting 
changes on the pleosui'es of society ashote. In Bisnmtr, when the 
land-locked seas aro calm, they can enjoy all the pleaeu:^of flcia1>- 
ing picnics,, limiting the numbers of the parties t«ey ot^ht 
to know how toaiTange,ond leaving formality imdoeremoBtaSh^e, 
Nor need a longer trip he anything but a social snems, though a 




g^turday 


break-up of tho woatber or oven ft 9ud<J«» aaupU nmy turn enjoy- « True Story vras for the moat part well kTH>wn already, and my. 
ment ijifc dire coofniio#. There are aa many meala as one ahvaya bo rtiad In tbo LHtm of QuinnuB and elsewhere. The real pur- 
hae at sea, mow deUcatoly served and abundantly varied than m port and drilt of the paper is to bosou<ibt In the i>6e>aiarcolouria|j 
commercial Btoiimora. There is ft collar of auch vinti^ros ns can Ldven to <he facts. But, before enloriiifr on pomta of detail, wo 
best bear ehakinff. There are well-drilled stewards and attentive have a word to say on an iugeuious analojry which the svrltor, whoia 
valets BUiiff bedideads, well-vontilatod cabins, and airy bath-rooms, eiioujfh of an EuKhshman aud a man of the world to know what lino 
a piano bS^ks* and all the rest of it. Gcntlcnion of roving tQ8U*9 of argument is likely to sound plausihle to his countiyineo, is 
who (tre so happily provided will uaturally fiowetimes push their very fond of dwelling upon. He had hofore insisted that there 
expeditions fiwther. It is something to moor your own iloating was aa much freedom of diaciLssiou in the Oounoil as in the liritUh 
home with your toily and your friends and your English comforts rarliament, and here again W'o aro signilicantly romiuded that 
in the Fiorda of Norway, where hotel accommodation is decidedly what ten bialiopa could do there “ any fciuglo member of our Legts- 
defleient, or among the Isles of HreGoe, where it is conspicuous by luturo may cilcct’’ by j)ultiug to tho vote why titer a debate shall 
its iihsenco. But in the biwtlc of travel nowadays the Levant and bo closed. And the suppused analogy between the two Ji»setnblii.vs is 
the'Adrifttic appear to bo brought by comparison close to our doors, driven furth^T homo in a Milnofiueut pus^tgo by an express roforeuce 
No doubt ^e scenery there is line, and tlie appoarauco and nutuiiors t(J “ a certain dcbalo on tliu 23rd of March in this year, 1877, when 
of the natives are picturosfpie; but so they are on tho Caledonian tho majesty ol tho Ciuiimoii.'i ol Lnglami lost itself in clamour, 
Cftiml, or in tho archipelago of tho sea of Morbilum. Ambitions c/tiify OtvuuiJc a majoritif tkdaml to Id a mtnon'hj have t (8 woy.^ 
have expanded with iucrcjifod facilities. Travclbss with means and ‘‘Bec.auso a minoj'ity 011 luakiug itself hoard” would 

leisure take through tickuts hy ocean .stoaiuers and iiit(TiH‘cau\‘.rail- vmbaps bo a luore ncciiiato doserijitiob of what occurred atBoiue, 
ways, making tberound of iho earth in the course of a siiinniev holi- Init lot that iiass. 'Iho parallel iuloiult'ci to be drawn is beiweou 
day, and rapidly doing all the world’s modern wuntbu's. Tim man of the iinli-infaliiLilwl minoiily in iho \ alican Council and tho 
spirit and intelligence, yacht-bound in luiropeau &oas, inimt fiet minoiity in Dm Knglish Tarlianjeut who di'-sont from tho Euslera 
over what he is missing—tho monev-huiUjng mobs of Jhoudwjy, prjlicy of the < iovernincut., and it is implied that tho former 
the waterfalls uiul biir troc.s of tho Yoshomite Viillijv. the sea lions wore treated with moro rather thim less consideration than 


of San Francisco, tho volcanoes of tho Hawaiian group, Yoko¬ 
hama, Shanghai, Singapore, fire. I'te. Hitherto ho has had to 
choose between dofoning the circuit he luvs long been drt'aming of, 
and laying up his vesfeel iu ordinary for a season, Hul now Mr. 
Thomas Brasso^ has set an example which others of Jiis ampiilbions 
countryirieii will probably follow. Mr. Jlni.saey had alu ady 
tinguishod himself by passing tho higliest examinations in practical 
.scftinanship, and aailinjr a yacht of his own acn the Atlantic. 
And now ho has circulUlla^igaU‘d the globe in his with 

complete Buceo,ss and exlrenie enjoyment. Ho may well remaik 
that the exploit “ is in some resjiccts iinprecodeuled,’’ since ho 
traversed nearly 36,exx'j inili-ft in 46 wiMbs, allowing fm* iia days 
in harbour. It is true that, to get tho most out of .so adven¬ 
turous a trip, one oiijht to be as tlmrougb a <-eitnian as Mr. 
Brassoy. “ The lung and lonely voyago of i::,3jO mih-H ocru: ^ the 
Jhifilic ’ would become eveu duller than it must bo aUiio .4 necis- 
■sarily had you to suiisule into a passenger on boanl yvur opn 
ship, with only your family party for isiCioty in'-it'.id of a inlved 
multitude. Au*d the vojago was icaiiy yachliiig in iho f-tiiel<'.r 
sense of the word; for, though the SiDtOcani is lilted wlcli mi aux¬ 
iliary screw, for considerably more than lialf Dm di-^taiice i-lm w’n.^ 
under sail. Although lier capl.iin, fortumitoly lor him, h.'is Dm 
menus which enable him to micLl iu princely stylo, yet ho 
undoubtedly belongs hi tho chss of enthusiasts whom wo 
have describod .aa going to work in tho rough. \Nb suspect that, 
had it not been for domestic cunsideration.s, bo w'uul<l Ino.c 
been just as well pleased had there been more oppoitunilie.H fur 
tho sieani-schoonev to display her weathorly quahtic.s. Aa it is, 
IiO can Huiu up tho gales ho experienced in a very short para- 
grapli. Ho can say that mo.'st of the dilhcuUies Jio inilicipaled 
shrank ill reality into compfiraDve insig-iijiicance. Thanks lo tlm 
scrow, they had never to resign theiu.sclve.^ to heiiig bcculiucJ iu 
the narrow seas of thu tropics .so stenin enabled theui to 
dispense with Lho drudgery of tho voyage, aud avoid tho 
batniug weather of such a hendlaiKl aa tho lloin by currying them 
smoothly through tho iSlraita of .^lHgclJan. Thu.s, Uiough (hey 
wore always under sail when practiaible, yot limy we.ro able to 
inftko their flucce 3 .sivo points with sonmtliing liko conimercial pre- 
cwioii; an iniporUint consideration to a useful uiemlK..T of rurlia- 
mont, in theso days when coustituencie.s aro so i xigent. 

Mr. Braasey remarks gratefully on tho facilitie.s aH’orded to tho 
navigator nowadays, as contrasted with lho inevitable dangeis and 
delays that beset him iu the time of Captain Cook. Slow iin- 
pyovemeuta iu the chronometer enable one to dispense with Ihuso 
lunar obaeivatioiis which w’ere always precarious and often uu- 
satisfhetory. Now the perilous coasts that used to be slirouded 
ift darkness in tho night-iiuio are aa hriliiautly lighled os those of 
England and France; wliile, in place of groping your way 
among reefs and currents, listening for tho waruing sound of tho 
breakers, you may bo guided through oveiy stage of the journey hy 
‘Carefully drawn charts which leave little to desiro. It may bo ex- 
;l peeled that Mr. Brassey's voyngo round the oarth will open up a 
new era iu yachting, for English gendemen with energy niid loUuro 
will be sure to follow hihi in the track ho has piloted. 


TUB END OF OAllDIXAL MANXIXD’S TRUE STORV. 

I N the Juno number of tho Hindeenth Cardinal Manning 

has. at length brought his “ True Story of the A atieuii Coimcil ” 
to an end. It was once said of ti more than indidoront proaolior 
that the most edifying pa.’^eago iu his sermon was his paastigo from 
the piiltiit to the vosLry. And we aro iuchned to tliink that tho 
readers will, on sitrnlar grounds, pronounce tho last pa.s- 
eage pf the remarkable narrative with which he has favoured tbum 
to be the beet. " And now,” concludes his Eminence, “ wo may 
leave the story of tho Oouncil.” It woe ume certainly to leave “ the 
storyi^ for there had been q^uite enough of 1 : 1 . But it still romains 
for futhre writers, when all the doeiutuent^, fts well private as official, 
el^l have beoeii^e aecessiblo, to the history, As to mere 
of ihots the Uttle recorded hr this last uu»tfthuoot of the 


tlm latter. A moiiu:i)ta coriouleratiou will bullico to show 
lluit this reriisojiiiig, howmiT p'aufcible, i's based on a trtuia- 
pjuonl fallacy. Let us luvuiue, wliat is probably tbc OiudinaTe 
own view, tL'it what may bo I'alled fir coiivonience e.'ike tho Glftd- 
.<-! unite parU uii the Lasternqu^Miion in Billliannmi or in tho country 
h ii.s eiilirely in tim wrong tw ho i-orlainly considm the auti- 
iiirallibilihL p.iity at Dio VuiictiJi to havo bivu. Yot there is no 
real aiudoey wlailever betwei'ii tho two cases oilliur ivs regards the 
ii.ilure i>f the <li pule or tho troutmeiiL of Dm dlsputautfl. Not as 
rL”'.n’d.s tlu‘ natiiie i<f Dm di.spulc, liri: the fpic.'jtion at stake in the 
h cf JnjpoUat^t Kii article t)l'diviiio and immutable faith, 
vsliich tlm ('oiuicilwaa called upeii to t utile once fur all irrevocably, 
imd where a wrong d'-cibioii would all'ccl the faith aud conucifuce 
of tlm Ehureli J'or uH fuluro ngojj; whereas in Dm other case it w a 
qiio.^1ioii of practical policy, in which I'vanu the nature of tho case 
tlm will of D'c iu.V|Uiily mu-.l uUuuatcly prevail. But in tho next 
pliice imlilmr Die (I«)\('rmuciit imr its most thoroughgoing sup- 
jHulcrs o\t r drotina of treating lho tlliukstouite minority oa tho 
I’apiil incjorily mni ('iiiia trcalcd the minority at tluiue. If they 
art- bo.ilcn iu IkaJianu-ut no <tim rjuc.siions tiieir right—whatever 
he mil) think of tlm expediency of Mich a cour.'^w—to use every ellbrt 
to rouse I’m couutry and bring .sucli pr-i^airo to bear ou theiiovern- 
ment as shall compel it to rotiio m* adopt a new policy. In other 
words,it is always open to a minority in English politics to appeal 
Irum tho present to a future rarli.mmiit, and this has over 
iind ngmn been done with eutiro t-uccass. But this 

is pivfi.scly what the Valiciiu minority, wd 10 fouud lUo debate on 
inJallibility abiuptly clnocd without their con'icnt and against 
llicli* will, weiu not allowed to lU*; their choice lay betWvien 
.'-jiealiing then und bolding tboir peace former afterwards, f Cardinal 
jManniijg bim.'sclf would Jiavo been llm liret to tell thoju Duit to 
ap];e;il L<; ii AlUiro Gouucil is licr(!.sy mid treason, ludood In this 
\ery aiticlu lie severely censurms “ Ikuiipoiiio Leto” for treatiogthu 
iiiinorily Bishops like'‘a BariiamcnUiry Uppo&iLion,” Beit so; 
but ho cannot blow lioL nud cold together. If tho nature aud 
InnciiDiis of im J'lcmncincal Council diller so entirely from those 
of a Biili'-di House of Coinnioua that what is perfectly lawful for 
the defeated party iu the one casu is only dcircrvuig of exoommuui* 
cutitni in tho other, it is worse than idle to e.scuSH tho conduct of 
tho dominant parly iu tho former by analogies drawn from the 
latter. No purpuso can be served by such adroit epeciftl pleading 
but to throw dur.t iu ibc eyes of lho British puhlie. 

And now it is tlmo to give ouo or two cxaiuplea of the 
writer’s peculiar niiumor of dealing with awkward I'actak Ha 
quotc.s in full Dm protest roadt ou and distributed, as montieoed 
by (^.iiiriniis, at the closing Sessiou of tho Council on July 13, ia 
which the following paasago occurs;— 

The iiifiiiiious fjilM'hoiKj'. wliu h li.iv 0 hoca licnpcd together In this matter 
in piiliJic ncwipaps'i^ nt every lon,4uc, niut in ]>an\phlets Without tbo 
jiutluun’ nniiics, piililibhcd tn a/I pl(tct.iund staulhily di»tilbuU'diSi\\ lUenwoII 
Kni)w, so thnt ae tunc ini need to let-oont them one by one. But antorig 
niion} tnous pamphlets of tlua kind there are two csiiorially, vrritttiii la 
Treneh, ntid entitled (.V ifui *« jhi»sv <iu Conn’ct und La derniere htvie du 
Cwnr/A', which, lor ihenit^iof c.'diiimiy aiifl llnj license of detraction, heaf 
nwtty the palm fr.mi nil olhtf^. 

As to tho words wo liavo italicizud, tho rcaaon why publicfttloiu 
ou the oppcsiiion side were “ published in all places andsteftlihily 
di.siribiUed,” was simply, iw Ckardiiml Manuing must be woU 
luviire, Uicimsc tlie rigorous poJico ivguhitjoas of the PuntidjOftl 
Oovcrumeiit made publicallou in Bomu iiiitiossibld, and eVQn 
private dislribution dilhculL Bui as to the two partioulftr 
pamphlets whieli “for tlm arts of calumny and license 
traction hear away tho palm,” our rcadeis may recollect hftviqg 
hoard soumthing of their contents and authoiahip before. The 
Oardiunfs comunmt is studiously ambiguous, Whothtir idstory 
will over record by whoto hands 'the works here ctawur^ by nanift 
were writluft tmmot now be said, I am glad that it does not fall 
to my lot to rcvenl them,'' This language is consistent either with 
his knowing or not knowing tho tiannis himself; bat it is h^^yr 
conceivable that he Bhould be ignorant of what has all ahuig bueit 
matter of public notoriety. Ce sc passe vm written in Fiftpftft 
by ft M. Gaillord, a layinun, actiitg under inspii'atiou of some 
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flio French Oppoaitiou Bwhops. La Dpt'ni^ro Ileuro, printed at 
Munich, had a niori^ iUoslrious oriprin. Cardinal Mamiingf has 
himself further on in this article pronounced on its author a 
panegyric \rhich is strong but not at all oxaggorated:— 

The Archbishop of Parin [Darb'vy] was a man of grpiit oulturo oml in¬ 
tellectual gifts. The piaytulnr^a or n)»nni*r with which hp bore hirtH'ilf 
towaraa those who were ruo-it o[»poHed tu him took o(i' nil bharpnc'ts lr()t)i 
the Conflict la which they woe mutually eiiK^ai^ed. \Vc then litt!.* tli(ut;;lit 
of the Tision of horrf>r in which he was koou ti> ho cnvclo[K:il, and ni' tic 
death which should so fioon be inlltcb d on !\iot in odium Chrixti. IIis licn*i<: 
I'cfueul for the sake of others to save his life rui'icd Iimi to the lelluw- 
fildp of those who bavo won a mfirtyr’a crown. 

Tho same studied res'^rvo is ruaiutiiinod iv? to tJii' luithor-bip of 
Pomponio Leto. Tho volume nntuiMlly inrureJ a Litter iiialtiilioiioii 
in company with the doubly-fMOL-d’ find double-tongufil 
who *‘tol)d the world wlmt th-j Coum-il would do niul wluit, \v»> 
may add,it did. Hut nftcra long tii-iidt* on tin;auil:ici</n.s disliunebty 
of various uowspapoivs and porif'dirnlb, tho >Siifnrtlfii/ Jii rirtr inelnilf'd, 
which aro accused of slill .spefiKin---of it as the work of the Into 
' Oardiual Viudlcachi afti'r his Lrother tlio M:ii'i|ui.s h:id contnulicted 
the report, comes the following (iriiginaticjil st;iteijiLiit:*--“ Asloihe 
true nutborship of iWponfo various things uic .'illinnod. It 

belongs to the anonymous school of Junn.'i jind and scems 

to bo the work of inoro hands than one, and to Lclrii) Lolli a 
'■ German and an Kiiglish eontrilmtov.’* Our own .stutfiuent ilio other 
diiy, in conuncuting on a funner article of (‘urdinal .M:iiiniu;:‘s, 
was this: — I'lunponio Lefo is the. worlc of tliu ALinjum 
Vitelleachi, and the. reports of proceedings in tlie tjniirieil 
are (|firivod from tlio diary of his brother, the late (Virdinal of th.it 
mime, who wiw ju-fisent " iSafurdtvj ilvciiir, .M'iCii :o, 1S77L fs 
' Cardinal Mamdug' prepared to contradict this:' \o hint ofn con- 
ti'adiciioM ha.H eiimnnlcd from the Marquis VIlelleH’hi, and it i? 
universally allinuod in Italy. The only^ “ ICn'rli.sJi conlnhnior” to 
the volume i.s tho Kiiglish translator, who acted under tlie inmu'- 
di.ate sanction and direction of the autlior; (he “ (leninin coidvihu- 
tor” is a creature of the crilie’s imagination. Some (wil gH-niiia 
must have prompted him, wlieu (hiprecaliiig tho a.^i-rijilion of 
this work to Cardinal Vilelleschi after his deatli, to add w'itli 
characteristic and suicidal infelicity, “Vono l!onoriu::i w;vj de¬ 
clared to Lo a heretic tbrty years after Jii.s death.” Has ho 
fovgotteu tluit the dednratitm was made by an Jvc r.icnie.il tA)iricil ) 
aim endorsed by two later ones, and that it w‘as based on llc' j 
plicit statements of Houorius in writings tho genuinone:.s of which [ 
IS unchallenged P 

We do not question Cardinal Arauniug's right to take a brief, 1 
if he pleases, for tho Curia and the infallibilist 'j>;'i''uly, but it may [ 
he doubted it ho has any claim to bold a brief for i' c Ojqio^itionaiwt. j 
Anditwouklcertainly liuvo l>cen kinderuott()]ia\o recalled at t* uf inn 1 
by a terribly compromising defence to tho evasions.iuaiueei ilic-i, and 
tergiversation by which too many of them sooner or laU-r c<>n- j 
descended to ot^Capo from a veiy uncomfortable dilemnm. 'I'lius . 
the late TJisliop ot Montpellier w- role a h‘Ucr convoung the im- j 
presflion that ho wa.s not the author of some very Ircncliant I*, tteiv uu 
ilio Council which had previously found their way into the Tinii‘<; 
hut his languago was so studiously ambiguous as to deceive ilioso 
only jwho wore willing to be deceived. We all know ag-aiji Inov 
li^tteler and Ilefclo and llaiadjcrg were ultimately bruugli! to 
submission, but it is needh'ss to go over all this ground .‘ig.iiu now. 
Cardinal Manning’.^ object of cours<' is to reduce to a minimiiiu 
the actual oppof-itioii between the two parties, and to nq resent the 
minority ns only resisting; the dogma as “ inopiiortc.rie. ' Au 
appeal to their own recorded statemenls and pvote.Ms sutru;l''ntly 
refutes Uiis view. When Bomo concession bcc(unes iueAitable, it 
is minimized to ilio ntnicst, ns c.</. in tho following passage : — 

Ilutit may liP aniil that tbrv iistil ihi/u- ligbt tuo (ui-ly mal with ]ht 
ti'nacily whoii tliey sfiw, ur iui;4ht have seen, iluit, nn mimciiM' niiijniify dI’ 
Ibo Council were to thiMu. It is not llic duty ot iiii lu'inii.iii to 

exlBimute any f.iult, hut he oiighi (<> hp still nuin' carclul not to iioputL- 
tauHs too reudily. It is tal to ho denied thnttlic ‘Jouio'il — I'ur Iw lh.it 
tci’iii may tigUtly be tlp.scrihod ns gnot uud iinitid miijoiii\—judged tluit 
tho privilege of oppusilion wits used ion f'lcoly in iiuitti-rs ot' au iiidilh-iTut 
or unimportant kind, and that it. was pprsovtuyd in too Ioiil; wIilmi it was 
ovident that no Icgiliinate coii)>l he ubthiued. Tin* ('oiiin d .saw, or 

believed itself tu nee, that nl'icr u (\-rtain date the imudinale }irohin;;tUion 
of discusaion could huvu no cihrt but to rciidcr the dcihutiuu luqKls^ll)l(•, 
hot by argument or rca.son, eonvicliou or piTMiasion, hut by tlie cliajiter of 
accidents or by talking ag.-dust time. 

That of course is just what a minority enrnp.'»tly bent on defeating 
what they held to be a fatally eiToneons procedure would do. 'J'hi' 
tumultuous disturbances iiilho(i!ouncil,ullirniod by Quu iitim, 

IHtnio, and others on the tcslimony of eyewiincs.se3, are as far as 
possihlo denied, but hore too some ndmissioii was felt to bo un¬ 
avoidable:— 

()n two occtisiona the Bficaker tried tho .self control of his luidiont c 
beyond its etrongtli. Strong and loud cxqucf'sions of dihSeut were made, 
and a very visible resentment, at imtttr not umlvxervintj of it, was ex¬ 
pressed. 

*' - indicatinir such scenes as are described 

in lliorogfto{4iP “i the Liters of iiairinm; thus e.t/. 

after a em^ "‘“'('."■“"I’ “ 

tumult»roso. J«»“ thoir wat*, rusbed to 

th® Uibunc, and ebook their lists lu' the fa ce. Place, 

^ehop of Marseilles, ono of the boldest of tho mlnoiTfy'Mid ^tho 
fitfst to give lu his public adhesion to Piipanloup’s Paatoml, cried 
o^t ilium noti tlamwi. Thereupon a shout resuuudod from all 
tldo8| Otttttis, mnfS tllum dmimamw, Tho President called 
BirtiBsmayer to order, hut ho did not leave tlie tribune 
,r tiU ha had solemnly protested against thf> violence to 


which he had been subjected. . t • A Bishop of 
United States said afterwords, not vrithout a sense of 
patriotic pride, that he Imew now of one asaemldy still 
rougher than tho Oongresa of his own country.” After this, 
which ia only a npocimen of much more to the some effect, not to 
dwell on the ugly revelations coming from those immediately con¬ 
cerned of what took pkco outside tho Council chamber, one reads 
with much edification, hut not without surprise, that “ it can he 
said with thfi simplest truth th.at not an afiimasity, nor an alienay 
liori, nor a quarrel broke the charity of the fathers of the Council.” 
Truth indeed is said to be stranger than fiction, and tho most inge- 
ui<ms fablo could hardly match the strangeness of the Cardinal's 
“ irue story.” Ue luw probably gazed so long on hi$ own picture 
tluit Ijo has learnt to miftako it for tho reality. But readers whose 
kiiowlcilgii of the facts is not derived excUi.sively from the pages of 
tho Aiiictcciith Cintury uro not likely to share nis delusion. 


Tllii GOLDEN VALLEY. 

rpn['’llE ia SOUK‘times this advantage in short casual holidaye 
a which aru luaullioiciit for exten.sivo and distant excursions, 
that they lead (Uie to discover pleasant sequestered places which 
WMuId otherwise never bo thouglit of. Such was certainly the- 
c!iHu in 11 visit lately made to a valley on tho border of Brecon 
mid Monmouth, lying iii the extreme w'est of Herefordshire, shut 
ill on either side by ranges of hilLs, remote from towns of higher 
sluriiling than Huy, anti, though not unknown in other days, 
Tior witliout hopes of revival from an expected railway, at 
prevout piMctlcaliy out of the world. Wo speak of the Golden 
or Doro \'ulk*v. rii(? approach to this vail \v on the north is from 
the parish of (llilVord on the Wyo, about t wo miles short of Hay, 
on tho Hereford, Hay, and Brecon Uailway; and tho pedestriai> 
will lb) well to taki^ this interesting piirish in his ramble, 
although the river Dove, which gives ilie name to the district, 
does not rise till just ab<>ve I)or»ton. In Clillbrd, or in Hard¬ 
wick, a parish cut oil' from it to the south, is the small, but strong, 
camp or cntrenchiueut of “ Mouse Castle and Olifibrd itself has 
vi'^ligos of a inemory-hauiiled castle, tho reputed birthplace of 
Pair Iiosaiuoml, n.s well ii.s a cluirch wdth some features of 
.aiitifjiiity. The castle, liigli above a ford of the Wyo on its 
ri};lit b.ink, e.xphiin.s its own name, and is one of tho five llere- 
foidshiie nistlcs in Dome.sday. Built by W. I'itzoshorne, it was 
planted in 107S to rialidi do Todeni, whoso daughter Mai'garet car¬ 
ried it in •lower to Bichard Fitzpiaitz, the ;>iandt.iro of Henry If.’s 
tiMditiniially hapless favourite. Of AYrUit de Clilford, her brother, 
and liis making tho King's messenger swalloiv, seal and all, ft 
mi.'^.sivo from his roiul muster, and of tho (hillbrds and Gifi'ard.s 
who camu after him nnd were prominent ligurcs in border war- 
fuio, as \v»‘ll us llio cu.sLodians of the Cii'sllu when it full into 
tlui hand.s of the Crown, we cannot speak here; it mu-st 
sullice to say that the site is a strong ono, and that a frajjmentj 
of the north wall and a round tower with .splayod slits in its 
two bloiii'S, witli HU adjoining west w.all, are the chief traces of 
wlnat was the original castle. It overhangs a i^tcep escarpment, 
beneath wlii«d\ the railway passes. Tho outermost ward of tho 
ca^ilu may perhaps be traced in a field mljoining the mound, 
and it is clear that the fortress was oiuiMunded to landward by a 
wet moat communicating with iho Wyo. Tradition says that 
there uro vaults InMUiath tho ruins, and that within Iho memory 
ol old inhabitants n wo»-knmn, peeking with a crowbar in 
the (Idnia near the mined towers, lost hi.s tool through its 
being Midileiily bvvallowed up bodily. Tlio church, high on the 
lull, about lliree-fourtlis of a milo above tho castle and village, 
ha-i a large and not ill-proportiouod tower, and it.s nave is hftrrel- 
libhi'd ; but there ia lillle that is worth notice about tho rest of 
the building, except a wooden ofiigy of an eccle-siastic, full length, 
robed, and tonsured, in the chancel, and a collin-lid with a carved 
cross in a circle at the threshold of tho north door. Nothing 
rouiiiins of lUe ancient cell of Gluniac monks w’hich surmounted 
another brow of the same eminence as the church, excimt tho 00- 
called I’riory, a modern residence, beautifully placed. In another 
part of the parish, accessiblo by a lane leaiiing out of tho high 
road Iroin Hay to Bredwtirdinc, and verging towards the Wye, are 
lolieiis of .ancient military occupation rm tho farm of Oastleton, once 
tho property of the Dupjia family—namely, a timuilus or mound,. 
ftliuosL circular and very steep, in the direction of tho river, whilstr 
t«j the hind side are two semicircular outworks, with a seeming 
way of access between them. Some traces of large stones remaio, 
but scarcely enough on which to build even a Ujcfjry j otherwise 
one might suppose that here might have been more than a mere 
earthwork—perhaps a castle with a keep tower on the mound to 
the north. 

It w time, however, that we make our way towards the Golden 
Valley, and to do so wo take the road from Hay to Hereford 
in the parish of Hardwick, having for our boundary to the west 
the Cusop Hills and the wooded eminences in 'teley, and^ 
over all, the Hatterel or -Black Mountains \ whilst towards the 
east the barrier from tho world without is formed by tho bold1>row 
of Meei-Kitch, with its continuation named Qraigweu, connected 
wUtT'^bich at right angles ia Arthdr’s Stone Hill, a part of whi^ 
joins on to Moccas Parle. Further on, the Golden v^alley has for 
its barrier on this side the wooded hill country of Tib&rton ia 
Herefordshire, and an edectual barrier it would seem to be, so 
completely are the two populations of the west and east at present 
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’ divided. To such fts have the time to i^are we recommend a visit formhouse near the brook, called the Orossweye, there is a tradi- 
to Arthur’s Stone, both for its prashistoric and its historic interest, tion that the trained-hands used to keep fruard, and it was from 
to say nothin'' of the glimpses it aftbrds of Bredwardine, Mtxjcas tho site of a field a little further on the loft of the rood to I’eter- 
Paik Letton'’and some of tho most charming scenery of the Wye. church that the hatlory was directed agaiusi the castle of Snodbill. 
Arthur’s Stone, or King Arthur’s Table,” as it is sometimes This lies to the south of Dorston and west of tho retetchurch 
termed is a laiio and singular British cromlech, the capatono of road, on a steep and strong eminence, in a stage of dilapidation 
whitdi now broken in tho middle, is elliptical in form, eighteen somewhat less pronounced than that of Oliflbrd Castle. It is prol- 
ftet in length, nine feet broad, and some two feet in thickness. It ably of semi-Norman constnictiop, and has yet remaining a gate- 
was originally supported by eleven upright stones, some of which way with an Kdwardian arch and portcullis groove, with some 
have fallen, and, with others, lie. scattered round. There is also fragments of the walls of the outer bailey. It was in lleury lU.s 
a small mound near it, and a larger stone than the majority of nngn a manor of the Do Chandos family, and so continued till 
those round alKmt is imbedded in tho hedge. The purpose of i4J8,nbout which time tho J)o la Meres seem to have had a moiety 
>thi8 stupendous pile was doubtless sepulchral; but that which of tho cristle and manor of Snodhill as well as Dorston. It passed 
servedfor the obsequies of “ some groat chief without a name ” w'as later on through Anne Neville, heiress of the Beauchamps, to 
duly used by Charles I. in tho Civil War as a rendezvous and Henry VIJ. and his heirs, and Queen Blizabolh granted 
trysling-place of tho trows and contingents from the Hay and it to Dudley, lilarl of Leicester, from whom it passed, by 
Dore country, and from Radnorshire and Brccknorlfshiro. Ac- purcha.st', from the Vaughans to William Prosser of Loudon, 
cording to Symonda’s Diary, published by the Camden Society, who built Suodhill Court, an ancient extant manor-hodse, of the 
“ the King was at tho Bisbopse Palace at Hereford on the i6th castle materials. His initials, with the date 1667, are carved on 
of September, 1645, on the 17th the >vhole army met at a the front of Snodhill Court, still in the possession of tho represen- 
rendozvous upon Arthurston Heath, near Durston (Dorston) latives of the Prosser family. 

C-a«llo, com Hereford, and from thence his Majeatie marched to Snodhill is in tlie parish of Peterchurch, the capital of the 
Ham (Holm) Lacy, the seat of the Lord Viscount Scudamore.” Gold on Valle v, situate on the Doro, and having an area of 
It does not appear therefore consistent with tlio topography and 5,cx;o acres. To this the high road brings us in duo coiirst', the 
the details of the King’s marches that he can, .as the Golden tall and graceful, though now dilapidated, spire indicating its 
Valley worthies afiirm, have come nearer to thorn tlian whereahonls at some (li.stance in all directions. Tho town or. 
Arthur’s Stone upon tho hills above Dor.'^ton, and dis- village is quiet enough; hut its (ino Norman church,^ with two 
tant some three miles or more, thoiigli it is likely enough that, chancels and a terminating apse and peculiar lancet windows, its 
accustomed to border w^arfare, jind not averse to occasionally ample and sj)acioua nave, and tho splendid yew-trecs in the chpi'ch- 
breaking their normal bounds, they mustered strongly iit y.inl, .avouch no leas its ancient importance than its venerable 
Arthur’s Rlono in the King’s cause. At tlio turning of the rood antiquity. In the wall on tho right of the outer chancel is a 
to tho loft towards it tlirough the valley arc two huge stones, to jia.^^huge said to have led to a gallery, wliich some inhabitants pio- 
which no story can bo found to attach ; but before reaching these fess to recollect; it might otherwise seem to have led to a 
occur two noteworthy object.^ a little to Ihe loft of tiio road .stone ]»iilpit, or possibly to a roodloft. In tho apse is a very early 
—namely, Newton Tumulus, which was evidently an extensive stone altar, and above one of the doorways a rudely sculptured 
and important earthwork, with tho remains of a moat and of con- hi one, representing a fish with a gold chain round its neck, Ira- 
fculerable polygonal outworks; and, a little fiuther on, another <lrtionally said to bo tho eponymous fish of tho river. Ono would 
tumulus at tho Bach or Bago, of smaller dimerision.s, but strongly like, to know more about this sculptured fish, as also of the 
plac<jd over a pretty brook and dingle, full of wdld llowers.—a “ Dragons’ Pool,” which gives the name to a form in tho parish, 
feature, by the way, characterizing tliis valley in a humVrod though we could not learn why or wherefore. The fish may have 
sequestered nooks. Near Bach Tumulus, whirb may be con- been associated with tliat which the Apostle was bidden to CAtcb 
nected with tliat at Newton, is a spot chllerl Scotland Bank, ’ lo for tho purposes of tribute money. Hard by tho church is St. 
which the tradition clings that it got its name from a Scot Peter’s Well, the waters of which are still credited with healing 
having been hunted to dwith.by dogs here in ihe Givil War; but, powers, especially in cases of weak eyes. Somewhat to tho west, 
as the Welsh name for thistles would in sound as.siinil.ate to the iifion the high ground, is I.Tri8htty Common, on which, as at 
name Scotland, there is probably no re,al basis for the tradition, Dorston and Fowniynd fea.sta, in the same out-of-the-way dis- 
except the general fact that the Scots pillaged and overran the tricts, old folks still remember the rude pastime of “ pelting with 
country during tho troubles at this period. On tho roadside, a crabs *’ to have been customaiy in their youth. Urishay Grange, 
little before reaching Dortton, is a iiiuenhir, now doing duty ns a a building of Elizabethan date, is a picfuresqno inanor-honse of 
giite-post; whether it h.i.s or has not any irifecription upon it cannot past consequence, for many generations tJiu homo of tho Dclahays, 
1)6 fiftiniied, because what seem like indentations are covered by one of whom in 1423 represented tho county. Tho road and 
moss, and arcothci'wiso diflicult to make out; but it was clearly tho river pfl.<'s through tho parishes, near together, of Tiim- 
recognized of old n,a a stone of no common order, seeing that a aston ami Vowchiirch, before reaching the hist of which at 
tradition lingers that it was throw'n at a cast by King Arthur Poston there is on ancient camp or entrenchment, us there is also 
from Arthur’s Stone to its prepenL resting-place, and that later another in Turnaplon parish. In the chancel of Turnaston church, 
legends about it illustrate tlie practical wit of our ancealors iu which has a wooden turret, are alabjister figun« of Thomas Appary 
this out-of-the-world valley. We learn that ono of their means and hi.s wife Agues, date 1522; and within tho precirfets of the 
of inducing the rising generation to get up early was to propagate old parlt of Poston, in Vowchurch, is seen, on an eminence, the 
the story that this stone was in the habit of going daily to the round-house or casino built for Sir Edward Boughton, which is 
Wye for water at daybreak, and so incite them to rise dtluculo in still used as a shooting box. The course of the Doro is followed 
order to bo able to ntb^st it. The story is something like that of onward for a mile or two to Barton, a small parish with a Norman 
a freshman at Cambridge being taken to xMagdalon Bridgo to sec church and square tower, notable for an epitaph to Blanche Parry, 
“ term divide us that about King Arthur's fling is like Robin “ a maid in Court, <& never no man’s wyfe,” sworn of Queen 
Hood’s butts.” Ellsbeth’s bedchamber, and a member of a chief branch of a ftimily 

And now we find ourselves at Dorston, the entrance to which settled there since 1400 A.l>. Through a co-heiresa the property 
is by a ford of the Dore, which rises here, and besklo which is a camo by marriage in 1610 to Rowland Vaughan of Bredwardine, 
foot-bridge of fiat stones with a nail, such as is more than once to ho an author and a^iciilturist far in advance of his age. To him We 
seen in this district, fur foot passengers. The derivation of Dorston owe the description of tlio Golden Valley, in the times preceding 
is pretty certainly Dwr, water,” and ton, “ an inclosuro and it is the Civil War, as having very many poor settlers in it—-in short, 
now agenerally accepted belief that the Golden Valley is a misnomer, that it wfis the plentifullest place for poore in tho kingdom.” A 
due to the lanciful brain of some monk who, ignoring tho mile and a half further is Abwv Dore, a picturesquely situated 
identity of Dw]; with Dore, chose to translate Nant Drw into church or abbey and pariah which may ^irly claim to bo the glory 
VaUiB Deaurata.” The village is pretty, and the church has of the district. Tho valley here has considerably narrowed, anS 
a picturesque tower, which makes a feature in the landscape, the tower of the restoration added by .Tohn, Viscount Scudamore, 
Tliero is little else in it deserving notice excepting a double piscina in 1634, who re-roofed the transept, rises from amidst tho venora- 
of very beautiful work on the north side or the chancel, and in ble pile and its surrounding buildings in a manner worthy of its 
another place the base of a mural tablet of the same work. Be- CisU‘rcinn oririnal. Among the special features of tho prc*sont 
sides those there is a moderu stone pulpit. In this parish, how- building are the restored transepts and choir of tho old abbey, 
ever, towards the west of tho chui'ch, are the site and scanty the cbancid screen of Lord Bcuriamore’s date, the putative altar- 
vestigee of Dorston Castle, which, but for the presence of stones at slab of the ancient church, with the many pecubarities of tho 
its sharply sloped sides in more or less ordered position, might arches and clerestories, and tho varieties of tracery in the windows, 
seem to be only a camp or mound of the same type as that at Within the parish was tho old mansion of Moorhamptou, whei'e 
Stocking, a half-mile or so further to the right. Otnor tumuli in tradition says that a dozen centenarian morris-dancers performed 
the perish are Mynydd Brith and Nant-y-W; but Dorston lays before King James I.; and Kingston Grange is a still standing 
some claim to a history, though It is singular how completely example 01 the old-fashioned timber house of the early part of the 
effaced are tho towers wnich must have crowned its eminence in seventeenth century. From Abbey Dore the river makes a bend 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when it was held by the to tlio south-east, and, leaving Ewyas Harold, which is un the 
I)e Solers family under the Mortimers. Mr. Robinson, in his Dulos brook, to the west, hastens to its contiuenco with tho Worme, 
CaBde$ of Herffwdthire^ thinks it may have been levelled by near the restored church of Keuderchurch, above the Hereford, 
Olendower; and if. as in the c^e of Oharles I., there were Abergavenny, and Newport Railway, a mile north-west of Ton- 
any foundation for the theory of bis Mssing a night in the Golden trilas, and two miles to the south-east of Abbey Dore. 

Volley, it is pretty obvious that for Dorston Oastle we ought to The Golden Valley district Is described Ijy Mr, Symonds, F.G.S.. 
read iSnodhiU, always unmistakably a fdfrtress of more consequence, os a district of old ” strata of hills of comstones, sandstones, and 
and not,^ike Dorston, a mere outj^t or subsidiarj fortress. He- denuded valleys; and if we refer to Drayton for hia poetical descrip- 
turnldg to the village and procekfing towards Petweharcb, at a tion of the nver and its banks, snd the climate of the goodly 
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g olden vale,” wo shall find that, \nth due allowance for a poet’s 
cense, there Is much truth iu his picture of this handmaid of the 
Wye:— 

Banks crowned with curltld groves from cold to keep the plain, 

Fields battfol, flowery meads, in slate them to laaintain. 

*nio exploration of this district should not >>e doferrod until the 
completion of tho rtulway. The advent of civilization is npt 
to Bwenm away in its path many ancient VL*fttifre.8; and tbouirh 
it is to he^ hoped that the promoters of Iho (Jolden Valley line 
value their local antiquities, it will nevertholuss be prudent lor 
the curiouys to take time by the forelock. 


FRENCH ART LN THE SALON. 

T he critic who passes from the lloyal Acadoujy to tho Salon 
will be struck at ouco by two iinportiint elements of dis¬ 
tinction belonging to the exhibition of I'aris. lie will find at the 
outset that, considered merely as a ropivBcntativo di^^play of tin* 
year’s work, thu Salon is far more coniprf;h<ui!jivo and cornpleto. 
Jt really is what it prol(>nd.s to be—a national oxhibitidii of art 
wherein is contaijual all, or nearly all, Unit tho contemporary 
artists of Franco deriiro to show. TTow wide i,'5 tho range of 
taste covered by tho contents of the galleries of tho Champs 
Elyai^ea may bo judged us well from tho (esfonishing uumbor of 
works exhibited as from the character of the littlo that is left to 
bo rt'prcseulcd elsewhere. With 4,616 oxamr'.is of various sorts 
inscribed in thn catalogue, il is hard to bidievu that much can 
have boon omitted that was de.^’orving u place ; and this faith iu 
tho fulness of the display is only streuglhenetl by a vi.'^it to 
such nil exhibition as that of the Impressionisto.'*, whero wo 
uro allowed to inspect tho liilcst maiiifestHtions of the newest and 
most o.xtrnvHgant urtistic creed. In the case of modern English 
art tho conditions arc widely dillevcnt. Tho Jloyal Aciuloiny is only 
ono of a group of artistic societies, each * of which supplies 
A distinct feature in the general display, and the student of art 
has to lay out qirito a little fortune in shilling udiiusslons before 
he can see what his more fortiinutf brothers in j'ari.i can see jit the 
coat of a .single franc. Hut even whmi the .-eatterf d material 1ms 
thus btx*n collected from \nrioii8 .■^ourc^'S, tlio impie.-Mnii of the 
whole is atill in fllriking contrast with that to he <:.nined fr(.ni », 
review of 1 Ik* contents of the Salon. Of the \anous blanches of 
art practised iu Er.gland, there is only ono Ih it • :.n he said lo pos- 
fl0.^s real vitality ; and wlien we .speak of a repo ■ J lative eolleetion 
of tho works of English artists wo mean, m (net, an exhibiti'.u of 
painting, and nothing more. SouIplure mily just .sur\ivi*.s among 
us, and engraving iu the latest jihases of il.s de\elopmi nt is vee.og- 
nizod only within a limiU',d circle, and chielly by anmtears. The 
modem art of rnmee, howevor great may be its deflects, enjoys at 
hsast a more libi'ral scope. It is alive iu all its luauelies, and i.s 
perhaps strongest in tho.^o '\ory (lequirtnienls of scnlpturo uud 
engraving where our practice is so inBignilirant. 

For several years past the sculpture of llm 8aIon ha.s talion tlio 
loading place in the exhibition, and on tho present occasion, in 
spite 01 the absence or impierfect representation of sovoral emi¬ 
nent sculptors, tho .same relation between the two hranehes is 
still inainlaiiied, Tho causes of this superiority are indeed not 
difficult to discover. U is not merely that the practice of sculp¬ 
ture has advanced in Franco, but that French painters, losing tho 
guidance of the men who were their leaders a few years ago, are 
now passing through various phases of experiment without auy 
fixed aim or settled method.^ of work. That movement towards 
A elricter realism of representation by which both arts have been 
affected is iu tlio department of painting not yet complete, and 
many of the younger school of painters are still almost entirely 
absorbed by problems that concern rather tho means than the ends 
of art. The study of landscape which gave to France a great 

S of painters, beaded by men like Corot, llousseau, Diaz, and 
:, has resulted in a new appreciation of the laws of aerial 
effect as applied to other kinds ot painting ns well as landscape. 
The truths of atmosphere, the modifying influences of changing 
offeCtA of light and air upon the dulluftiun of form iind colour, are 
now the prime objects of study to the youngergnneratiou of artists. 
They can perceive for tho moment scarcely any ideal but this, and 
they are disposed to regard eveiy style of art which does not in¬ 
clude a representation of this particular aspect of nature 
as a merely artificial product to bo discarded by the 
modorii spinl. It will readily be understood that such 
a view of the requireiuenta of art is not favourable to the pro¬ 
duction of very serious work. The painter, intent upon imitation 
of R single truth, is comparatively careless of his theme ; ho is 
^cuelc'ss also of those finer truths of form and character which 
undstlie .th,^ variations of tone. His general conception of the 
purpose and fuiidtiQii of art is infected with the principles of his 
executive style, ana from constant imitation of particular truths 
of atmosphere ho comes at last to believe that a painter is only 
entitled io study tho aspect of life constantly presented to him, 
that he is bound to paint modem costume, modem streets, and 
modem rooms. ^Vodo not moan to, say that theso principles, which 
their most brilliant expression in the works of men like Duez 
and l)o Nittis, are the principles of the entire French school; but 
at the aaine time no one can fail to perceive that the style of 
execution which llu»y have induced now e.vercises a disturbing in- 
flueace hpon pmoting of all kinds. Such a style is well fitted to 


express the modem feeling for landscajra; nor is it inconsistent 
with the requirements of porbraituro; and ac(»>rdingly we find that 
portrait ana landscape are among the most successful products of 
the French school. Apart from the excellence of the works 
in the former class hy men like Dubois, Bonnat, and Meissonicr, 
whoso individuality la scarcely affected by the movement we have 
been di. 8 ciissm", there are in theprefteiit exhibition some admirablo 
portraits in winch tho prevalent ideas of art are distinctly ex¬ 
pressed. Of such kind, for oxariiple, are tho worlr.H of Uibofc, 
IWtion-Lepiige, Fantiu, and De Neuville, In the painting of 
landscape the study of aerial eflects has a natural place, and there 
are several cxaiuidos in thfi exhibition which have in thU re.spect 
all the force and fre.shucs.s of a sketch. Even bore, however, may 
he observed a dangerous tendency to subordinate tho permanent 
truths of tho scene loo completely to tJio momenUiry truths of 
light and air. Many of tho landscapes in the Salon are indeed 
gigantic sketches, and nothing more. They record with B\u*Ces 3 
the right relation established between tho different masses of 
cttlour; but they sc.arcely attempt (be more dillicult task of 
i'l.iborating tho doUiils of tho subject without disturbing this 
rokition. Among the mo.st dolightlul examples of French land¬ 
scape cvhihitcd this year uro two canvoso-s by Guillemot, whoso 
cvocution i.s comparatively ehiborato and complete, Tho onerepre- 
HcriU the shores of Diepno at low lido, the other an inland 
eci'iio near Artemure, and both are alike remark.nble for tho 
succi'ssful impression of life uud movement in the treatment 
of the sky. But it is when wo pass from portrait and 
landscape to the considoration of the higher class of subject 
pictures that the injurious offect of the muderu principh;.s of exe¬ 
cution art! niiido most clearly manifest. In works proftssing an 
ideal aim theio is scarcely anything to choose between merely 
aciidemic painting as a-epresented by men like Bouguereau .and 
C'ab.mel and those vast and vacant CAnvases of younger men where 
an unreal, and ('Vi*n impossible, design is conibineAl with the nio.«t 
realist ic Hyslom of execution. The largo picture of tho death of 
Mnrcoiiu, by Lauren.s, to which tho jury have justly awarded the 
liighc.st lionour.s, ha.s no charm of colour. It is admiruhlo in the 
gmvo force of its sentiment, .and very pow-r-rlnl in the rendering of 
facial expi-e.ssion; but llu! spirit of tlm work Is superior to its 
design^ uud the de.si;^u again inliiiilol} superior to tne painting. 
Moreover it is to bo observed that ISl. Lnmviis has not uttoniplc*! 
to create a work of the liighc'.’.t (pialitit^s of style. Ilia main ol^jcct 
luis been to repie.H‘nt witli Jbreo and hdellty a touching hiflloncal 
incident, and he has thereforo ordered his comp(»hiiion rather 
according to the law.s of a. painting of genre than by any stand:ird 
of ubslract bcuuty. ^I he saiiio remark applies with increased force 
to the largo picture hy (lervcx. Here, howe.ver, the. tliemo is coni- 
parutae.ly in.sigriilicant, and certainly did not roquir (3 so large a. 
sj)aco lor its display ; tin* great meritof tho w’-ork lios in its brilliant 
colour, in its ellective combination of tho tones of white and gold, 
and iu the slulful inauageimmt of light. 

Jt is perhaps b\ reason of this unsettled state of the urt of paint¬ 
ing that tho most serious aspirations of liio modern l^rcuch school 
find expression iu sculpture. The sculptor Ls freed from tho many 
te.ni})talit)ri.s and difficulties that ai‘o insepari\l)lo from the employ¬ 
ment of colour, lie Is not so likely therefore in the pursuit oi now 
truths to h).se siglit of tho importance of tho old; ho can never 
without obvious sacrifice neglect thoso qualities of style which give 
dignity lo the tendering'of human form. It is true under tho 
iiilliieiico of a genius like C^lrpeallX, French sculptors wei*e driven 
with uew impuLso to tho study of reality ; but this ten¬ 
dency, if we except a few inslance-s of individual extrava- 
gance, Loa had tbo effect of purifying and onrkhiog the resources 
of the artist. A fresh oliservaiion of tho ways of nature has led 
to a quickened upprecintiou of tho laws of art, and the lost few 
j(>ar 8 huvo served lo prove thatFivncli sculpture, in common with 
tho most remarkable forms of English painting, is now seeking 
fot now inspiration from tho study of the worlc of the llenaissance. 
It would bo impossible to find a higher example of the results of 
this movement than is afforded by the statue by Paul Dubois, now 
to bo seen in tho Grosvenor Gallery. This was the artist’s con¬ 
tribution to thd Salon of last year. It forms ono of a series of 
four allegorical figures, designed Jbr a monument to be erected at 
Nantes, of which only two nave yet been exhibited. The others, 
we presume, M. Dubois is reserving for the International Exhi¬ 
bition of next year. On the present occasion he sendsonly two portrait 
busts. Allav, whose poup of Eve and Satan was another prominent 
attraction in hist year3 show, also confines himself to portrait, while 
OJiapu, although his works are sufficiently important in scale, scarcely 
satisfies the severe standard of beauty which he made for himself 
^ his exquisite figure of IjR Jeunesse ” exhibited two years ago. 
llie full-length portrait of Berryer has hut little dignity in its 
studied elalwration of design. The gesture is oratorical, wt it is 
not sculpturesque, and the lowing draMiies do not yield in their 
outline an impresaion of entire 8 mi]uicity. The figure of La 
Pens^” upon the monument to I^iel Stem suffers in liko 
manner from an injudicious cboieo of gesture, bat here 
tho execution is foil of refinement and force* Then, again, 
Delaplanohe, whose “Vierge” of last year and L’Edtication 
Maternelle” of two years ago me not to be fogotten, falls 
far Mow himself in a fiintastic figure untitled Musics’' 
while Falqnkre, who mintoins a reputation in both paint¬ 
ing and sculpture, s^s as an example of the latter 
oidy the bronze reproduction of the portrait m Lamartino exhi- 
Wted last year. And yet, in spite of thm disappoinlmentt from 
artists of established fame, the collectiou of sculpture is eminently 
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intewating and attdfotivc. It eontaina no ** aeusatioml ” feiit»ire, 
like the group hy Surah Bemliuidt of last year, unless the hrat 
essay iu sctihtture by Gustave Dor6 is to bo rtjgardcd as a «eiv*a- 
tiou. *• La I’arquo «t rAiuour” u certainly uiucb superior 1« M. 
IloiT^s paintings. It is marked by greater sobriety of invention, 
iiTidamoro studious attention to the laws of design; it Ciinnot, 
however, bo aw^epted as a complete or s.itiafying performance, .s(?eing 
that both figures lock distinction of typo and chwiicter, and that 
the gnmp only composes from one point of view. Promijunit 
among the excellont contributions of younger and less popular 
artists are the works of Icard, Qranet, Leiuuire, and Jiflt'uvro. 
The presence of any ono of these artists would Milfico to givo »li.s- 
tinctiou to our own exhibition, and in the ISalon they stand Ijy no 
means alone. 


THK OPERAS. 

S iriXOR OAYARIt^r 8 jipi>ear!Uiee as Fau'st lias confirinod iisin I 
the opinion wo liavo already t*\]»res.scd as to his voe.il and 1 
dramatic qualities. Ilia ringing in this part was marked by all tho 
tricks and faults w'hich have been already de.seribod, and was further 
rendered disanreeahle by u nasal inlonaiion which we lied not 
previously obsMTved. His acting was not devuitl of good inten¬ 
tions, but was so roinplotely wanting iu dignity «nd grace that it 
became diffieulL to believe in the iriliueneo exercLsed by over 

riixitelitMi. Si'jTior Ordiiias, a now singer, appeared on the sanu^ 
occasion tt.s Meplii.sloplie]«^s. This part M. Jb'unrt?. has fki iimh‘1i 
identilied with himself that unusual ditliculties are Llirown iu the 
W’ay of any one else who atteinpt.s it. We. luive oflim coninieiitcd 
upon the mistakes made by singers who have either inesruiU'd a 
feel)li' imiLatmii of M. li'auro or mtempliHl originality in mistaken 
directions, it is pleasant to note that Signor Ordiuas canind 
justly bo accused of either of ihe.so raiills. Ills conctqition of the 
part corresponds generally with that of M. I'ume, which indeeii is 
to our thinking the only one that can be right; but his execution 
was good without suggt'sling any direig, innUtion. Wieiior ftrdiims 
Las m ither the lim; pre.^e'ico nor the perfect art of M. faure ; but ho 
nevertheless succeeilcd in milking MepliisLopheles a very sulli- 
ciently diabolical pcrsonagi: ; ho has a tine voice, which iiaiipily 
is not disiigurcd by ti-eiuulousuess, and ho used it, on the whole, 
to good purpose. Jli.s siu^iug of I ho “ iJio dell'Gr'’ in the 
Kennesse ftcene wa.s coarstT, if vi'joiMus; but ho inado up 
for tliis by the merit, of his execution of the serenudo iu 
the fourth act, in wliich ho delivered tin* laugh in a manner 
originiil and 8trikiiig“. Signor Ordinas’s acting m the scene 
where MejilnstoplieJe-J Klniiiks in terror from the .rign of th> 
cisiss aimed at originality, in the ellbvi after which he was 
betrayed into an cxag’gi^ra.tion which wo may hope ho will 
correct on future occasion.s. The notion of making Alfqihistopheles 
fill! ]iriistiab( is not a happy one; and the singer will do well to 
omit this a^ition. Another new singer, Mile. Syimerherg, ap}w*arud 
fis Siebel, without any marked siu.ve!!<s. Mile. Album’s Margherita 
wo have on previous occarious sj>oken of with much praise; and 
it has certiiiily improved rather than lost .“ince last year. Signor 
Ootogiii as usual sang .and acted linidy as A'alentine. Signor 
Viunesi, ul'*o as usual, look many of the times wrong, especially 
thofto of the old uumi'h chorus and the intiodnctiou in the over¬ 
ture of Valentine’s cavatina. The chorus behind the scenes in 
the first «('t -was liopele.'^sl) and painfully out. The stage mima;.’e- 
ineni of the oper.a is, with ono exception, excellent. Tliis excep¬ 
tion is found in an ingenious deiici' prepared at tlie end of tlio 
first act. When Faust has thrown off Ins long gown and heard, 
the scene at tlio hack chiuigep, nnd discovers what third-rato novel¬ 
ists call “ a gilded saloon.” The cliildisbne.sa and tawdriness of 
the eft'ect need scarcely he seen to be believed. 

The performance of the same opera at Mr. Maplesou’s house has 
boon far suiierior to that .it (.invent Garden. Signor I'ancelli’s 
acting of Faust is perhap.s not very much better than Signor 
Gayarrd’s; but his singing, though it no doubt wants soiiielJiing 
in delitncy, is excellent in intention and method. M. Faure’s 
wonderful performance of Mephistopheles, whieJi last year seeuiod 
fls near to perfection as possible, ha.s yet gained by tbo addition of 
such touches as the mocking defiant gesiuro which Iho singer has 
introduced at the point whun Mephistopbolos draws a circlo round 
himself to ward off the attack of A'^aleutine and thn students. The 
effect produced by M. Fauro’s wliole perfornianco, and e.speciaUy bv 
ilie serenado and delivery of the dev iliph laugh which cuds each 
verse, can lie best illustrated by reforonce to a fantastic story of 
Thdophilo Gantiei's, called “Doux Acteum pour un liolo.’’ This 
tale, written at a time wlwn ila author was impressed with the 
weird storios of Hoffmann, relates how a young actor, famous for 
hia playing of Mephistopheles, meets with a strauge-loolcmg man 
who picka holes iu his perfonnance, and says to him;—“ * Je u’ai 
pas ^16 satisfsit de votre rire; c utait un tire d’espi^le tout au 
plus. Voici comme il Jaudrait rire, mon chor petit monsieur 
Heurich.’ Ft la-deasus, cotnme pour lui donnor I’exemple, il Ificha 
un eclat de 111*6 si aigu, si strident, iri sardonique, que Torchestre 
et les valses s axT^t^rent k I’instant menie; les vitres du gasthof I 
trembl^rent.” The next nigrht as Henric^ is going on the stage I 
he meets the atmuger, who is dressed in a costume euctly like | 
his owO|>ud insists qu taking the aeWs ;plac6, obstu:viug that be 
cannot aUow lumself to bo any longer misrepxesented, Ha goes I 
on the stage, and “ ce jeu bclsif, mordant, venimeux St vralment 
diabolique, siirprit d’abord his auditeurs. Ge qui produsait aurtout 


un grand offet, c’dtait co ricivncment aigte conime le grincetneot d’uat 
scie, ce rire do damnd blaspb^mant Ics joias du paradiA. Jamfda 
acteur u’^tait arrivi^ k une telie puisaauoo d© saw^sme, i une telle 
profondeur de sct^ldratesse; on noit et on tremblait.” It would ba 
difficult to give a better account than this of certain portions o£ 
the perfonnance of M* Faiire, who dot's indeed swum in this part 
to have 8<mndi‘d every depth of diabolical malice and mockery, and 
who in the calhwlral scene apiHjars as majestically pitiless as in other 
ficeni's bo is fiendiahly gay and careless. Mine. Nilsson soenis to 
us to rptili'/e Goethes Gretchen aa coinpletcly ns M. Faure does 
his Mephistopheles. It has been objected to Mine. Nilsson's per- 
formn-uco that she makes (iretchen too impassioned; but the 
objection Joes not aeciu well founded. In the first scenes thorn ia 
no Buggi'Stiou of pasfiion : and, if there wem none afterwards, onp 
would have to bclirjvo that the fall of Gretchen was brought about 
entiivly by diriliolical agi*nc.y, and was iu no way duo to human 
weakness. To us the gmdual progre.^a of Mine, Nilsson’s Gretchen 
fmm dpeaniy contemplation to the selfoibaudoiiment of love appears 
completely admirable in conception and execution. The exquisit©- 
delicacy of Mmo. j\il.''.son's Binging, cspcmlly in the jewel song, 
bus lo>jt nothing of il« accuat.omcd beauty. Signor Del Puente's 
dinging of Valentine was not altogether Hatiefactory: liis delivery 
of the cavatina in tbo KorniuHse Hcono was rough, and marred by 
Iho ini rodnotion of tones which would have Iwlonged more 
fitly to ]Mcphi.slophoIeA. Milo, dustine Maevitz’a render¬ 
ing of SicWl was in no way happy. The orchesstra 
and chorus were far better tliau at tl»e other house, and, 
iinb>‘d, left little to be desiit'd except in the unseen chorus in the- 
fir'.t scene. The playing of Iho organ in tho catJiedml ewone WM 
aspeciallv lin-'. The anangomeni of this scene would he improved 
if the nfcho iu whicli Mcpliislophelca apjiearn were placed in fuller 
view of the ;milienci 3 . 

Two new singers have lately appeared at ITt^r Maiesty’s Theatre, 
Mile. Kiniliu Chioiiii and 8ignor Tiilbo. Mll«. Chiomi how ap¬ 
peared as Lucia di Luimuermoor. On tho twcasio’i of her find 
aiipoiiriincc she scennxl to sillier from a natural nervousness, 
and wiiH, wo iM'lieve, further overweigh tod by indisposition ; but, 
in apilo of thene disadMintngp,s, obtained a well-deaerved BuccesB, 
In tho second not esjx'cially, at, the point when the inarriago con¬ 
tract is signed, .Milo. Ohiomi’s i»rforinance was both vocnlly and 
dramatically full of merit; and it is evident that much may be 
hoped IVoin her. Mile, (jhiomi, who possessn’s a voice of much 
fr<‘hlino».s and power, ha.s, wo believe,gained considerable reputation 
on the Goiilinent by her porfornianco of Mignoii; and we must 
hope lo stie her appear, if not in that opera, nt least ia 
something less well worn thanZufindt jtammmjioo/'. 8igtioi‘Rota 
sang well .os Kririco Aston, hut wore throughout an air of weak 
benevoletice not very consistent with the chametor. Sigimr 
TjcHkj s first nppear.'ince was in the pai*t of the Duke iu Jlfffohtto* 
His voice, especially in (he middle register, is far from pleasing in 
qualilj', and lii.s intonation was by no means certain in many 
nas.'^a^.e.s. His aiding is of the most primitive kiud. He has, 
however, the merit of singing without tromulousness; and poa- 
sibly some of his defects should be set down to norvous- 
ues.s. He gained much applause by his execution of " La Donna i 
mobile,” which ho sang leaning in an ungainly fashion on R chair, 
and in which, when encored, he introduced n chest 0 . Th© 
delivery of lliia note invariably Assures applause to the singer who- 
nttei-a it, and who is biippo.sed to have done something very clever 
in giving it forth. Signor Gahiiisi’s Rigoletto is a lino performanc© 
both in its Binging* end acting, and Mrae. TrebelU’a Maddalena U, 
like everything this singer iinderlakes, admirable. Mile, yalleria 
is not very succossliil a.s Gilda. What Signor Broccolini might 
have made of Sparafneile if he had known the notes of the piurt 
Homowhat betfor it is imnossiblo to aay. 

The return of Mine, ratti to Ooveut Garden is always an event 
of imporianec ; but tlius far Ht least she has appeared only ia 
operas in which her jierforinauco has been frequently described or 
criticised. It is pirt of Mine. Patti’s system that her singing 
never alters; her execiilion is always brilliant and fiiultless, and 
always makes ono long lor the cxpi’ension of more emotion 
even at tho coat of aomc blot in the dexterous performance. 
M. Alaurel, who.Me succesaful apjaiarsuce witia Mme. Patti in 
L'Etoile du Nord wo noted last year, has been suffering from in- 
di.sposition, from which we mu-at hope he will recover before he 
has to ap[Hiar in tho forthcoming production of // VatoaUa 
Fmtfmm/t, aa Hei-r Wagner’s Flytng Dutchman is called. M. 
Gapoul has appoajvd asi Itaoul ia the JfwjvmoU with considerable 
siieoces, .Some doubts entertained as to bis voice bebg powerful 
onongh proved to be ueiHlless. M. Oapoul's singing of the pert 
had just the same faults and merits that are observed in the 
singer's Faust. His acting was throughout good in intention; but 
was sometimes spoilt by extravagance of Msticulation. At one 
point M. Caponl was thoroughly odmirablo. This woa in the 
sudden change of expression and gesture at the sound of tho bell 
I iu the great duet, which could hardly have been given more hu- 
I pressively than it was by M. Capoul. 


THE^ OAKa 

I T seems to be commonly beliered—if w© nuiy revert fee on© 
moment U> the Xierby—-that if be had had a &ir share of lank^ 
Rob Roy would have bejiton Bilvk) in the great three-year-old en¬ 
counter at Epsom. Undoubtedly Kob Boy was rttnmng strongst, 
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than either Silvio or Glen Arthur at the finish; undoubtedly, also, 
Tatteuluim Comer has more than one Derby defeat to answer for; 
yet ft firat^d^ horse in moderate company ought to bo able to win 
without having everything his own way in the raee. Pero Gomez 
was ae nearly as possible knocked down at Tatioiiham Corner, yet ho 
mnaged to make up tho lost ground and run Pretender to a head, 
mueed many jieoplo thought that the head was the other way ; and 
Pretender, ii not up to tho highe-^t form, was probfibl> quite ns 
good a horse as Silvio or Glon Arthur. Judged hy his actual 
position in the race—a head in advaneo of Jlliidonoch—Itob Uoy 
would not deserve to bland very high in the handicapper’s estima¬ 
tion; but, granted that that form is wrung, we aro still of opinion 
that if he had been as good as was supposed, Rob Hoy ought to 
have done more than he did in the last quarter of a mite when 
once lie had got clear of the gigantic 'J’hundorstono. With 
Chaiuant practically out of the way, ho might oven have Aontiired 
to^ adopt the tactics pursued—perhaps unintentionally pursued— 
with IMacida in the Oaks, and have taken the lead at the coin- 
luenccmcut of the race, and ](ept it. Such a policy is Ijold no 
doubt; but a hoi-se wlio is good enough to try it secures himself 
at any rate from disajipointmonts on the most disappointing of 
courses. 

The followers of jmblic form, if terribly woi.^!ed in the 
Derby, hod their revenge m the Oaks, which wm,? run 
in more tbnii usually unfavourable weather. Tlie nine 
runners included llelnlue.be, the winner of the One Thousand 
Guinean, Ijiuly Golignlly, Pliicida, l^a Jonelir'iVj the winner 
of the Preiicli Oaks, IMaiNaiite, and RJiiacatcl. Tlie last-named 
had never appeared in public before, but came willi a great private 
reputation from tho North. >Slio is a remarkably tirie-looking 
mare, and attracted perhaps more admiration in the paddock 
than any of tho other competitors ; and, as wdll be .seen, she look 
a very creditable part in the race. It was evident that Lady 
Golightly had iiuido no, improvement since the One Thousand; 
but, on the otliwr hand, Belpliocbe, who beat liorat Newmarket, liad 
doue^W^di, and was in excellent condition. La .lune.hcre had a 
strong body of admirers, who relied on the good luriu she had 
shown in Vmnee, and were well content with her racing-liko 
apjicaranco; and iTaeida, if not altogether taking to the eye, was 
full of power and in perfect health. Altogether, the four Oaks 
mares, Pliicidii, Dclphabe, Muscatel, and l^a Jonchere, would liold 
their own, in looks at luiy rale, against any f mr of tlu' I )erby 
horses, and v\oul(l possibly hold their own in w race also. Ac¬ 
cording to public running, Placida occupiCii, and was justly 
entitled to occupy, the position of tirst fa vomit c. She won .seven 
races out of nine hist year; and her victory at liewts over 
OhovTon, Shillelagh, I’nlm Flower, Jtee, and Chamant w^as one of 
tho host two-year-old perforiuunces of the sea.'^ou. DelplRebes 
head defeat of l^ady Ronald in the Unc Thousand Guineas would 
not stand comparison with this achievement; and Lady Golightly 
has already given proof thit* spring of having lost lier line two- 
year-old form. Muscatel had only private reputation and good 
looks in her favour; and tho French three-year-old lilliesdefealed 
by lift Jonchero are believed to be only mo(l(*rate. T’hii.^, witii 
Palm Flower removed fre^m the competition through tlie death of 
her iiomiiiutor, tho way was made comparatively easy ^or Placida; 
and tho race, though somewhat ha’/ardoii.^ly run, was secured by 
her in the end with couBummato ease. After one breali 
away, the tlag fell, and the favourite at once rushed to 
the front, and her jockey seemed wholly unable to hold her 
back. Aslrdo, who was ataited in order to make the run¬ 
ning for her stable-companion La Joncliere, never suceeedt'd 
in tuUilling her mission; and as it became more and imjre evident 
that tho leader showed no signs of coming back to her held, this 
field bestirred themselves as best tliey could to get as near lo lier 
as possible. But every attempt was fruitles.s, and though her 
jockey so far got her under rontrt)! a.s to prevent her from breaking 
ftwayjyet ho could not prevent her from maintaining lier position 
iu front. In fact, IMacida went the entire course pulling double; 
and though Muscatel and Belpliocbo made u gidhint challenge for 
victviry, they cvmld never reach the daughter of I<ord Lyon, wdio 
won without having been once called upon by thn'e-quarters of a 
lengtli—ft distance which, as it appeareil to us, might have been 
indofinitolv increased at her rider s ploasui’e. Belplimbo su.staiued 
her One TuousBnd reputation by bonting tlie remainder of the field, 
and Muscatel finished a good third. The victory of Placida was 
a triumph of public form, and also a Iriiiiuph to Lord Lyon, 
whose stock have been deemed incapable of slaying. Tlie racowa.s 
also ft contradiction of another maxim, which generally hold.4 true, 
that horses which overpower their riders in the beginning of a 
race will fail to stay to tho end of it. There is no doubt that 
Placida is a more of very high class, superior to many Oalca winners 
. ^f re cent years i and wo think that, m CBtirnating her at 4 lbs. 
^l&elowrRobj^oy and on an equality with Altyr^ the framer of tho 
Free Handicap Sweepstakes, to he run at the Newmarket Ilougli- 
tou Meeting, has very mucli underrated her merits. Both Rob lioy 
and Altyro will have to make a groat improvement on their Derby 
form to stand a chance with the dying daughter of Lord i^yon 
and Pietos. 

The genotiil racing of the Kpom week was remarkable for tho ex¬ 
cellent form shown \v the ulu horses. Dalham opened the ball by 
beatiugOontroversy by three lengthdfor the Ora von Stakes, the three- 
year-oms never having tho slightest chance with the two six-year- 
olds. Th^n Tranpiat beat a good field, including Brim Boy, 
PlutoD, and Baumwr, for the Fg^ont Plate; and Oap^ Prince's 
five-yea^old v»f now be esteemed one of the beet weight-carriers 


of tho day over his own distance. On the thirdPday of the meeting 
Petrarch displayed his brilUant speed over the mile-wd-a-hali 
course he failed to compass a year ago, and won the High Level 
Handicap flrom Rabagas II., Lilian, and Queen of Cypru^ 
llcsper, again, carrying Qst. 5 lbs., was only beaten a neck 
Sweet Note iu the Welter Handicap; but Lord Lonsdale’s four- 
year-old had his revenge for this defeat on the following afternoon, 
when, with the weights much more in his favour, bo secured the 
Fpsom Cup after a desperate finish with Dalham. The pair were 
opposed by Tho Ghost, Pluion, Warrior, Mate, and iWee more, 
iiiul Tho Ghost for once inado a croditablo show, not being finally 
disjiosed of till opposite tho Stand. Thou the finish was loft to 
llospi.-r and Ikilham; and the Duke of Wesiniinster’s hoi'so, never 
being quite ublo to get up, sufiiired ft head defeat. Tho fine form 
shown during tlie week by Dalham furnishes additional proof of 
the excellence of Umpire, who boat him at Manchester, and who 
is jirobably one of the best homes of the day. Collaterally, also, 
the form of Rosebery i.s enhanced, and the appearunco of tho hero 
of (ho Cesarewitfh and CftinhriiJgoshiro of 1876 in Cup races is 
anxiously expected. 'J’he chief two-year-old event of the week, 
the Woodcote Stiilves, lell to Cyprus, the representative of the 
Ibi-iiiidable Itussley stable, but it is probable that (jenfeuary, who 
ran second, may turn out to he the Letter of tho two ut some 
future time. For the rc-.t, the early two-year-old form was, as 
often li.appens, turned topsy-turvy. Krsilia, Grace, and La 
Merveillt! hiul to li)wer their colours; but, in excuse for Grace, 
it may lie Buid (hat Lady Lumluy, who beat her in the Stanley 
Stiilces, got jiwuy with a rfying start, which, in a half-mile scurry, 
is every thing. Uu tlio wiiole, the general racing of tho week was 
of more than usual interest, and quite made up for any dlsappoint- 
ineiit felt ul (he collapse of so many Derby <‘andidates, and the 
consequently dimini.-jhod lustre of the great attraction of the 
meeting. 

'J'he first of tlie great vearling sales of the season took place last 
Saturday, and it does not appear that breeder.^ will have to com¬ 
plain of scarcity of purchaBcra or badness of prices. Forty-five 
lots Avere disposed of at Middlo Purli lor an average of 273 guineas, 
which cannot ho unsatisfactory to Mr. Blmikiron. Tho Rosi- 
criiriftiift quite carried olf the hononrs of the day, a son of ISir 
doHiqdi 1 liiwle.y'.'^ beautiful hoise and lias Bleu—half brother 
accoidingly to duo Gown-fetching 1,500 guineas, a son of Hilda 
realizing 1,050 guineas, and daughters of Pandora and Anderida 
900 and 600 guirie.aa respectively. The young Vospasmna 
also sold well, tho highc'^t price oliUiined being 650 guinea.s for a 
sou of Vc.sp.'isian and Futroinet. * Tho stock of Vid urioiifl also 
coinmandeil considerable attention ; and, on the whole, the result 
of tho sale was none tho le.ss sol if'l'actory because there were no 
Ecusatioual prices, such as are iiinde later iu tho season when large 
wiimens at J’psom and Asool bid more out of a spirit of ixckless 
bravado perhup.s than heciiuse the article is really worth the money 
they offer. It is said, on good authority wo believe, that any ad¬ 
vance on 150 guine.'is fer .a yearling is clear profit to the breeder. 
If that be so, the figures obtained at tho Middle Park sale show 
that. Air. lllenliiron has received no inadequaio recompense for the 
trouble and anxiety inseparable from the management of a large 
bleeding cbtablishuiLMit. 


REAIEWS. 

LEWES’S PHYSICAL BASIS OF MIND.* 

present volume, the third of Air. Lewes’s Pfoblems of 
J- Life and Mind, will ju'obably bo found to be even more 
irileresiing than the two which luivo already appeared. It has 
lcs.s of abstract and logical discussion, and includes in its wide 
range of contents some of tho most interesting and keenly con¬ 
tested quc.stioU9 of biological science. We have on former oc¬ 
casions pointed out the singular merit of Air. Lewes’s handling as 
a popular expounder of the latest results of scientific research. As 
ho goes on with his task ho seems to gain in ease and naturalness. 
In the present volume w'e seem hardly to be reading a book so 
much H.s listening to the convematioual lecture of a teacher who 
is faking us completely along with him from step to step, and 
an.swering, as they arise, the difliculties which present themselves, 
but which ho formulates for us much bettor than we could for 
ourselves. If the exposition errs perhaps a little on tho side of 
diffuseness and repetition, it secures thereby that quality of 
readableness without which the most consummate l^wledgje 
and tho most transcendent powers of style are useless. This 
quality of readableness is one which Germany knows not, Those 
whose profession compels them to much reading of German books 
have to groan over much waste of time and much trial of temper, 
because no German is acquainted with the commonest rules of 
rhetoric, or has any notion of how to convey a moaning to another 
intelligence. Mr. ‘I^ewes’s style is a model of exposition, being not 
only intelligible, but so easy that, if it does notsupenede the neces¬ 
sity of attention, it at l^t removes from it all the pain, 

III his first volume of ** Problems ” Mr. Lewes was foimd occupy¬ 
ing bis old position of (t&tagonism to metaphysics, but with a 
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saving clause. Thii^ years before, when first coming forward as 
A writer on such suDjecta, Mr# Lewes stood pretty nearly on the 
Oomti'^t platform, denounoing all philosophy—and this in a History 
of Philosophy—as an illusory pursuit oi shadows in the realms of 
the unknowable. In the first volume of Problems ” we found him 
reducing this swooping condemnation of all speculation within 
narrower dimensions. The assiduous dovotion of a life of study to 
the subject had not only deepened his knowledge, but cbostenod 
his intellectual aspirations. Like all other searchers after truth who 
bad been dazzled in youth by the brilliant but superficial generaliza¬ 
tions of Auguste Comic, be had recovered his power of sight, 
and “ felt confident of having something like a clear vision of tho 
fundniuontal inductions necessary to the constitution of psvclio- 
logy.'’ Metaphy.sic.s,” which had bien proscribed in tho lump, 
wero now divided' into two portions—the “ metouipiricar’ portion, 
which was pronounced to be hopelessly iiupos.siDle, and was to 
remain excluded from the intellectual sphere; and a residuum of 
metaphysics wdiich was to bo traii-sformed by reduction to tho 
method of science. It was now docliirod to have been an error in 
Oomto that ho pennuptorily excluded all research into mctfi- 
physicnl questions. Tho ouestions exist, and will continue to bo 
asked ; ignoring tliem will not set thorn at rest. Oomto's plan of 
“ ordering ” that they shall not bo asked is despotic, not scientific. 
Mr. Lewes’s old heslihly to metaphysics was not abated. On the 
contrary, ho recurs again and again to that theme. Mel.iphy.sic.s 
was “to bo stamped out of exialenee. It is an obstacle in our 
path; it must bo cniHh»‘d into duvt ami our ehaimt-whoels inu-^t 
ass over it sa\ii)g. however, a certain portion, whioli was “ to 
e con\erted into motive powers, .aiul what is an obstacle boeoiue 
an impulse.’’ The name “ metaphv'sics" was to be retained, 
because it has had gndlalhers so illustrious that It ought to bo pre¬ 
served. Ihit it was to be retained with an eidirely new meaning, 
to doyignato that division of physics which deals witli “ the 
highest generalizations of rosearclj." 

On this preliminary enunciation of Mr. Lewet^'s general scheme 
In his first volnme {here arose among his readirs much doubt as 
to what was his now posilioa lo\vards nielnph>sies. Souio eiities 
thought that he really S'loorl upon the old g>'t)uii(i of total disregard to 
speculative questions, ’riiey thought they saw in his apparent 
* confv.vsicins a mere disgtti«e of the old untiigoni.siu—a courtesy of 
W'urfaro, and nothing more. One. reviewer*, in pailieiilar, who 
argued the case at great length, showed, a.s he thought s.iti.^- 
facLorily, that Mr. Lewes had indeed professed to be able to give a 
scuiililic solution of metaph3'sical problems, but that he had first 
taken cave to eliminate llunn all under his new term “metempiri- 
oal,’’ While some of his readci’s thus tinder.stood Mr. Lewes to be 
holding fast his original negation of “philosophy,” there were 
otluns who look exactly tho opposite \iew, and triumphed o\er 
liming in him an illustrious convert from Lositivlsm. They 
regarded the “ Problems ” as retracting tho extreme anti-raetaphy- 
sical dogmatism of tluj “ History.” They regarded Mr. Lewes's ex¬ 
tension of the .scientific method Ui the prohlem.s which used to be 
called “ philosophical ’’ us a hvndji<h enlargemi'nt of tluj domain of 
science, which was now, for tho first liim*, made coextenaivo with 
knowledge. 

The present, or third, ;olume of the “ Prohleras ” w^ill no doubt 
bo taken as confirming this husL inLcrpretalionof its author’s views. 
The ijitftre.sling chapter headed “ Animal .Automatism’’goes much 
further than we had vetbeenpreparedfor, in its inelu.rion of metaphy¬ 
sical inquiries within the legitimate field of knowledge. In his first 
volume Mr. Lowes wa.s still found insisting apt>iithe exclusive rights 
of science to possess, and legislate for, the whole domain of know¬ 
ledge. All theological and ontological conceptions, everything 
w'hich was not phenomenal, were banished into the region of the 
unlaiowahle ns nietempirical. Only such philosophical questions 
were to be a.'^ked as could bo answered in tbo tonus, and on tlu' 
conditions, of empirical science. lJut in the pre.sent volume, mul 
iu the chapter on “Animal Automatism,” wo find to our surprise 
a largo ana important section of purely metaphysical speculation 
brought back to our notice, not included in the method of scien¬ 
tific investigation, but established on its oAvn basis in parity of 
rights with science. Mr. Lewes describoa the development of tho 
epecial sciences out of the first notion by the process of self-limi¬ 
tation. Each science abstracted from tho complo.x of phenomena 
one .single class of facts which alone it agreed to rog-ard. Science 
in it.H progTcsB should go on thus ramifying till all phenomena, tho 
whole domain of the knowablo, were classified and accounted for, 
Such would have been, in old time^ Mr. Lowest povsition. Hut 
now we find that, concurrently with this growth of science, a 
critical process was going on, which, analysing tlie nature of per- 
cieptioji, was rapidly moving towards another goal. Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, and Kaiit, directing their analysis exclusively to 
tho subjective aspect of phenomena, soon broke down llio barriers 
between the physical and the mental, and gradually merged the 
former iu the latter. That is to say, tho whole of the idealist 
sychology of the eighteenth century, including iU ontological 
o'etrine of the non-existence of phenomena, is placed 
aide by side with science as an equally legitimate ap¬ 
plication of tho human iindorstandlug, and as constitu¬ 
ting a moiety of the domain of knowledge. Science knov^s 
nothing but phenomena; phenomena have no existence—nothing 
exists but my subjective “ feeling.” Of these two incompatible 
h}q)otheses either may be made the narting-noint for our intel- 
lectual^rogress. The former hypothesis leads, and has led, to 
those magnificent acauisitioiis which in the last two centuries have 
changed the ikee of we globe and the coune of human history by 


giving man a degree of mastery over his environment undreamt of 
before. The latter hypothesia, that of idealism, has issued iu 
nothing but tbo uusubstautial di'eams of a few idle philosophers in 
tho German schools. It is bewildering indeed to find that the two 
hypothoses are not only reconcilable, but are equally true and 
equally valuable. The inductive moth^ of sciences wow no longer 
the only logitihiate method; consciousness and tho method of 
introiipection is to rank ^w/t’ pmsn with the scientific method. Wo 
scorn to have lost sight of tho landmark of the first volume, in 
which we were told that “ whore the speculative quits the ground * 
of sense and verification the region of the metempirical begins, a 
region where wo h.Hve not even probability as a guide, a morass of 
uncertaint)’', whore all footing yields and'all tests Ihil.” Surely 
when the data of conscioiwiiesH are elevated into a soared of infor¬ 
mation equally valid with phenomena presented to the sense, we 
have got into that “ world of abstraction which is peopled by purely 
subjective con.struction9 without objective validity ”(vol. i. p. 63). 
There is no such thing as mind or soul. Mind and soul aro 
abslraetioris by which the “ logic of signs ” groups certain nervous 
phenomena or refers thorn to a fictitious cause. There is no such 
thing as matter or force. Existence is a mere panorama of 
meutal states, and my body is a group in that panorama. 
The.se two opposite theories, of which the one is the negation 
of tilt) other, are by Mr, Lewta taken together. In older Positivist 
(lays he would Aiirelj' have employed their mutual destructivenesa 
as a wu^a])on aguin.'^t phiJo.sophy. ilo would have shown how two 
contrary hypotht\se.s, noither of which can ho di.sproved, issue in 
nihilism, and reduce spccuhition to an absurdity. Now he em¬ 
braces them holli, and combines tliem into one doctrine, which ho 
calls “reasomd real ism.’’ They are two aspects of tho same 
pheuoin(?na, according as you approach those phenomena from 
the objoctive ur the biihjectivo side. Thi.s explanation as a meta¬ 
physical doci nn<‘ may bo leriahlc or plausible. Wo do not propose 
to <‘xauiiue this form of Monism, which is indeed not new, but 
is now brought out by Mr. Lewes with tho emphasis and fiUuesa 
of know ledge which ho can communicate to any discussion. We 
only oL^^u'vo tliat, if anything bo “ motaphysics,” this doctrine is 
whidly yo. Mr. Lewus'.s “reasoned realism’’ is no attempt to 
fulfil tlie ])roml.-e of the first volume, that metaphysical problems 
were to bo eoUed by thu method of scieuce, ne\er iutming aid 
from any higher source than experience. 

Because wo have dwelt upon what nppear.'^ to iwan inconsistency 
in Mr. Ijowes’s system, wo must not lead our readers to suppose 
that the jn eseiit voliimu of “ I’robloms" is mainly occupied with 
this purely philoaopliical tlieoiy. In fact, this Monism—the identity 
of the phenomena which in one “asp4‘ct” are called physical, iu 
another mental—occupies a tery buhordinate place in a volume 
wliicli is^ devoted almost xvholly, ns its title L-ars, to biological 
dificussiou. The displnv of tho moclianibin of (bo nervous system 
occupies nearly a llilrd of tlu* whole Ixiok. Hero Mr. Lowes 
combines hi.'sown practical knowledge of physiology with abundant 
reference to tho latest records of experiment iu a branch of the 
subject in which he admits tiint an.'ilysia is still in a very imperfect 
state. He makes it his special bu.«iriess to separate what is mere 
infcrenco from what is veritii*d observation. lutroductory to the 
exhibition of the nervous meehaiiism is a chapter on “the nature 
of life.” Under this head some of the abstract or general questions 
are treated. Tho theory of vitalism, that life is an agent supor- 
addoii to the organism, is rejected as pure hypothesis. Life is the 
expression of tho whole organism. It is argued against 'Mr. 
Herbert ypcncer that slrucluro precedes function. Tho short 
section on evolution and natural s<dectlon may be noticed as an 
excellent specimen of Mr. Low'o.s’s manner of giving relief and 
freshness hi a didactic exposition by interweaving a polemic against 
the diverging iheorifs of accredited, or at least contemporary, 
writers. Tlie paragraph which introduces tho familiar topic of 
evolution may be cited a.s an example of the art by which a 
reader’s interest is bc.spokeu for a di3cus.Hion involving much detail 
necessarily wearisome; — 

Evny one . . . mu-nt have bc^n impvciJHcd by tki.s marvel of marvels; aa 
I'xccediimly minute portion of living matter so simple in nsia'ct tlmt a line 
■vv ill dcliiKi it, passes by suei'issive modificalioiw into an orgaulsm sc* coin.^ 
plex that a treatise is needed to doseribe it. Not only do tho cells in which 
the ovum and tho spenuato/.oon originnto pass into a complex organisni 
reproducing the forms and features of tlie parents, and with these tlio cod* 
stitutional pcciilinritb s of the parents (their longevity, their diseaiKM, tlmir 
mental dispiisitions, ^iny, tlicir very trick.s and habits), but they may re])ro- 
duce the form and teatures, the dispoHitions and diseases, of a gratid' 
father or great-grandfathor, which had lain dormant in the father or 
mother. Consider for nu instant what this implies. A microscopic cell 
of albiiinlnou.s compounds, wlioJIy without trace of organs, nut appreciably 
distinguishable from railliona of other cells, coiitain.s within it tho powil- 
bilities of an organism so complex and as $i>ecial as that of a Newton or a 
Napoleon. If ever there was a cose where the famous Aristotelian notion 
of a “potential existence” seemed justified, assmedly it is this. And 
althougli we can only by fallacy maintain iho oak to bo contained In tlid 
acorn, or the animal contained in the ovum, the fallacy is so natural, and 
indeed so ditbcult of escajie, that there is no ground for surprise when 
pliy,siologlst8, on first learning soinetliing of development, were found main¬ 
taining that the perfect organism cxi.stea already m the ovum, having all 
its lineaiiieiitB in miniature, and only growing into visible dimonsioai 
through the successive stages of evolution. The preformation of tho 
organism seemed an inevitable deduction from tho opinions once universal. 
It was asserted that the original germ of every species contained within it 
all the countless individuals which in process of time might issue from it. 
This, the celebrated “ emlioitement ” theory, gained scientiflo acceptance 
l^ause physiologists could not bring themselves to believe that so niar- 
Velioua a structure as that of the human organism arose by a series of sao- 
cessive modifications, or because they could not comprehend how it wai 
built up, part by part, into fbuns m cwRely reaembUng tho pamat^fi^nm. 
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By thus plaeioff his readbr in thn niiddlo of the hiRtory of 
physbbgy, and enlisting his sympathies with the 6trugj?lo of truth 
to diseojjage itself from theory, an initial interoat is awakened 
which ^tngs us with fresh zest to the well-woru theiuo of evolu¬ 
tion. To this—tho dUtinctive philoBophic4il conception of our 
ftpe—-Mr. Lciwes makes a very iui00111101 ori{;iiml contribution. 
The Darwinian hyoothc'ais of natural selection bus revolutionized 
zoology ; hut it had never been upplied to physiology. Mr. Lewes 
maintains that we must extend our notion of the for exist¬ 

ence, and must include under it the unlogonirjui and cuii\petili(ui of 
tissues and organs. Tliere is not only an lutcnial t-lrugglo hilwocn 
species and bstweon individiuils of tho same spocitss, tliore is also 
fUliutenuil struggle between portions of an ovgHiiism. .fust as jui 
(a^panism which has been ^modified, and Iheniby gaiiu'd n mpori- 
ority over othere, lute by this niodilication bieu sclecUvl for 
survival, so one tissue or one fU’gan \\hicJi has surpassed another 
in the struggle of growth will thunhy have beconic, selected. Tiie 
terms of Mr. Darwin's discovery must be eulmged to make it 
include all tho biological conditious. Tlie, idea of naiural 
ueleciion must be subordinated to ilu^ laws <jf oigunii: utlinity. 
All tho complex organisms are evolved from organisms less 
complex, as these wero evolved fr(»iu simpler forms; ihc link 
which unites all organisms is not always the common bond of 
heritage, but tho uiiilbrmity of organized bubslances acting under 
fdmilar conditions. 

Tho fourth and last “rroblem ” in this volume, entitled “Tho 
llefiex Theory,'* includes a refulation, quite convincing n-s it 
seems to us, of the “ purely mechiiniful'' doctiiu • I'iie niirluiineul 
doctriiMJ has, in tact, ej-tablislied Jtself under i'0\er of the ain- 
luguous use of the lenn “ consciou=mes8.’' Tbit> term, which has 
imported much confusion into psychology, Ims Ix'cn j'e.illy us*;d In 
two very dillerent w u^rcs—a special and a general. In its special 
iiiwi “ consciousness” denotes a particular lellectcd M,ltenlion to an 
iulcrniil state, whereby we not (.)nly Lave a feeling, hut dwidl upon 
the liict that we have it. In its general sensu “ conscious " is an 
epithet applied hi all psychical slates, whether of sensation or of 
thought, and quite iirc8pecti\cly of tho fact of our iilten<Iiiig to the 
htaU) or not. All rellex action then is consciims in tluj latli r 
ficnse, that in which “ consciousuesfl ’stands for the tut.si of all 
combined sensibilities. When tho sensory meehiinism reacts, that 
ifi sensation. Tho fact of intellectuul proce.-ses taking place at 
times with no more C()n,>icioii8nc.s.s Ilian rctlev actions i? itseirsufli- 
cient to show that a proec.'-s does not lapse from the mental to the 
mechanical epb‘'/c simply by parsing unattended !.• As “ vitality * 
is ti convoirient nrtiliee of ciasbilicatovy language, bunging under a 
common term each and every phy^iol()gical fuiiciion of iho 
orgnuisin, bo “ consciousness’’id used to denote the total of the 
organism’s p.sychological functions. Kach organ and its fiinclioii 
involves tlie wholfl organism. Consciousncbs-sensation, and is a 
complex product not to bo ivcogni/ed in any one of its faetovd. 
The orgunisui is not an as.semblHgo of orgaiiB, put together 
like a machine. The organs are dillereiitintions of tho organism, 
all sharing in a common activity or iiiter-dependcnt Thus every 
reaction uii an impression i.s not only a reaction of the ituprobsed 
yiart, but the reaction of the whole organism. 

This alight auminary may serve to indicalo the general character 
of Mr. Lewes’s third volumo. lint the book itself Is one whid 1 
will inevitably tind its way into the hands of every stuilent of 
mental .scienco who wishes to obtain the fresliest view of phvsiology 
'^1 its relation to mind. The most interesting volumo will douht- 
lesB be tho fourth, which is to come, in which it may ho antici¬ 
pated that Mr. Lewes will engage tho suhiect <»f psyeholopy pure. 
The increa.^ed respect which has accrued to philosophy in the 
last few years, its redemption from the discredit into which it 
hod been brought by the baseless and fantastic speculations of 
(Icrmau Icctmts-rooms, is a fact which can hardly bo disputed. To 
this revival of tho credit of «pecuhitive philosophy IMi*. f..cweB’d 
“ Broblomn ’* have probably coutributed in n largor meusuro th.iu 
any other single English woric. 


POOLK'S CUSTOMS AND LKGENDS OF SOMERSET.* 

rriBlS is but a email book, but it ia one of a kind which all who 
X core for local liisttiry should lielp to put down. Nothing is 
better worth studying than local oustoina, supomtitiona, and 
legends, when they are studied in a critical sjiirit. From one point 
of view they have their place in tho p;oncral history of districts, 
provinces, liingdoms; from another point of view they have their 
place in the general history of mankind. Nor is there any better 
Held for such study than the jmrticular shim which Mr. Poole 
has taken in hand, one which has in miuiy ways a special 
>w}ii^ny of ila own, and where a great number of old cuatoins 
[^''j[S«{^tions still linger. But Air. C. H. Poolo is not 
an inquirer lif any "CWtol school. Ho belongs to the school to 
whiek we might expect to find lumNtwlong when ho carries the 
ondnous loiters “ F.R. Hist. Soc.” afte^h^» name, and when ho 

S fvely quotas Mr. ITioniS. To many of our‘‘T€ftdB£?^.this 
t name vrill mtisl likely be unknown; to those who fiavft 
lieiud it} it will give a very good moans of weighing Mr. C. H. 
V^oiAf who, wo may notice, besides Mr, Phond, largely quotes 
Afistthew of Westminster. “ B.L.,” we itmey, is some new dogreo 


in tho University of London, a degree which llowover seems con» 
sistent with printing three Hnea of Latin prose as if they wero 
verse, and describing tlie author as “ Q. OurtiV.” Lastly, Mr. 
Poole, who has so many and eo strange letters after his own name, 
|>ays a woll-knowu and deservedly respected magistrate of the 
county of wbicli ho writes the very doubtful compliment of slick¬ 
ing “ J.P., D.L.” after his name. Mr. 0 . H. Poole has got to learn 
that some things may bo taken for granted. 

Mr. 0 . H. Poolo Is ono of those people who, when they get hold 
of any class of subjects, leave out noarly all tho best parts of it, and 
spoil thiiSH which they do not leave out. Here is a book of tho 
legends of Someraot in which the finding of tho Holy Cross of Mont- 
acute - rothor tho Holy Cross of Lutgarcsbury—is wholly passed bv, 
'J’ho very namo of that liistoric spot is nowhere found in the book, 
H.vvo once incidentally in telling the story of Wulfric of Hoselbury. 
For we can hardly will it finding the namo of Montacute, when m 
the Index wc find “ Alontaoule, Lord, 129. Montague, Dr. 72.” It 
almuht passes belief that these two descriptions mean the same 
man, a well-knowu Bishop of Bath and Wolls. The description of 
tlm Ihsliop as “ Lord Montacute” comes from a story “ given by 
AVarbiirUm, who cniotoa it from Isaac Casaubon.” There is no 
refereiico to either Warburton or Casaubon. That even Oasaubon 
—much more that Warburton—should, if either of them really 
(lul, speak of Bishop Montague rb “Lord Montacute,” is quito 
worlli noticing. We believe that other instances of the same 
formula may he found ; we have hoard of “ Lord Cranmer.” It is 
the ii.suiil Gontineiital way of describing a Bishop, and it ia 
eviictly analogous to the contemporary way of speaking of 
f-hiinccllors and Chief .Tustices, as “ Lord Bacon”—whom no one 
Nvonkl know as “ Viscount St. Albans ”—“ Lord Coke,’’ and a 
crowd of others. But it is not at all clear whether Mr. Poole 
knew that “J^ord Montacute” and “Dr. Alontague” mu:uit the 
sanio man. It h clear that his index-maker did not. 

Ono of the oddest customs to bo found in the county of 
Somerset or unywhere clbo was ono which has come to an end 
wnhin a few yoiU'H, by which a yearly feast was held at North 
Gurry in honour of King .lohn. Ono is tempted to ask whether 
there* is anywhere a feast kept in honour of William Rufus. Jf Mr. 
I’oolo could have given ns any explanation of this strange rite, wo 
might have been really thankful to him; all that wo know oiir- 
.^eUes is llmt King .Tohn gave or sold—wo forgot which- tho 
manor of North Curry to tlie church of W0II.S. But all that Mr. 
Poole can do is to tell us, in peniiy-a-liner’.s stylo, about a “ peculiar 
cubtom until recently observed in memory of King Jolni, iho 
nnmhrn’ of 7 ’; 'moo. Arlhur.'' For*what Ivind of people can this 
definition of tho ono John in our regal history be neoiled, and 
uioreo\or who lUiide Arthur a “ prince ’’ ? But Mr. P(jo 1 o does not 
Iviiow everything at North Curry, 'rhero is a charming stury tlievo 
ulhjut King .}»)liu and an owl, which, with other names, is also 
found eksewhoro. Wo will not tell it to Mr. Poolo; hut we will 
gladly give, it privately to any one wlio may he thinking of treat¬ 
ing the legends of [Somerset from llio point of view of oomp.irativo 
I mythology. 

I ‘We of course have a long story of Dunstan and Glastonbury 
but the btog-huut of King Eadmund and his wonderful preserva¬ 
tion, which, in tho story at least, loadvS to llio founclatiun of 
IMuchelney Abbey, is placed vaguely on the “precipitous side of an. 
abrupt liill.” The story is commonly placed on the specially 
“ precipitous ” side of one specially “ abrupt hill,” no other than tho 
fiunous Cheddar Olifis. Wo cannot at this moment turn to Air. 
Poole’s favourite “ Matthew of Westminster,” whenct^ ho seems to 
gel most of his notions about Dunstan ; but it is certain that Mr. 
Poolo finds nothing to say about Cheddar anywhere. 

Mr. Poole’s fitness for dealing with any matter may bo judgoil 
of within a very few pages of his bt'ginning, where he tells that 
“ wassailing ” “ proclaims to ns the historical fact that when 
Hengist [jtc] and Tlorsa first visited this land, at the instigation 
of Vortigern, Princu of the iSilures, tho chief became enamoured of 
Rowona, tho niece of llougist ”—and so on, with fi scrap of Robert 
of Gloucester (lu)t Mattliew of Westminster Ibis time) and a 
“ paraphrase ” of the pa.SvSago which “ occurs in tho Antiqmrimi 
JtqK'rtory” Tho “ Saxons ” are there spoken of quite from 
the outside, but it appears from a later pago that Mr. U. H. l*oolo 
himself has “ Gothic ancestors, who fougnt the Southern Swedes in 
a mock battle, the ono personifying the summer, tho other the 
winter.” Lighting caudles in the room where a corpse lies is “ a 
relic of Catholic times, not peculi.ar to Somerset, but w'hich may be 
found existing in NorthumDerlaud and the Isle of Man.” “ The 
Church of England,” Mr. Poole adds, “ did its best to destroy it.” 
In our many and varied otforts to fix tho date of “ the Reforma¬ 
tion” it might have been some help if we had had Mr. Poole by 
lift to define “ Catholic times ” and “ the Church of England.” 
Mr. Poolo also abounds in curious remarks which seem sometimes 
to need a commentator. “ Ghosts,” we are told, “ are of Christian 
origin, as tho idea of ono could not be reproduced by Paganism.” 
“ la the niitory of the. Skeleton of DrirtA” — a worx, one would 
think, of thrilling interest—“ we nnd that even in the middle a^es 
great delicacy was used in speaking of death, especially in treating 
of kings and nobles.” It is painful to bear that “a trace of a 
Pagan superstition is still found existing among pious Dissenters; 
for, on the death of a member of their community, the sweet strains 
of music are often said to how over the house.” We believe that 
the same notion has been entertained in families of the strictest 
orthodoxy. So again, “Touohingfor the King’s Evil waSj and is,held 
as a euro*, for even when the Duke of Monmooth pas^ through. 
Somerset, many were pre^nted to him, and derived ht^neht from^ 
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hia healing touch.” It is hard here to follow either the chronology 
or the line of firgniaetit. Whoae toiich ie euppoaed to be elfectual 
now? What was thejre wonderful in those who looked on 
Montuuuth as King going to him to be touched? Hut what can 
the fact of a seventeenth-century King or Pretender touching 
prove as to the state of things now ? Tlien whivt a wontlorful 
euphemism it is to find Monmouth's inautToction so quietly de¬ 
scribed as “when the Dulte of Monmouth passed through 
Somerset.” One turns over Mr. Poole’s pages to find all the old | 
Stoiitfl told, and badly told, ovw: again without n spark of life or a | 
breath of eriticiriin. Alfred and Ine sulFer equally. Wo read j 
about " S. Oungar, eon of the I'lmperor of Oon.sUtutinopIe,” ouo 
Emperor of OoustantiDople being seemingly tbo same as another i 
to iVIr. Poolo—as one King of Denmark is the same ns another to 
a Oluiicestersliire antiquary iKjnt on dieplaclng tho real ]H.Hligrco j 
of the Ilerkeleys for a .sham ouej and Mr. Poole does not shrink 
fwin tolling ngttiti that nearly the silliest of all stories abimt the 
village of Dundry taking its name from the architect having built 
the tower there after building two others, and saying, “Now I 
Jm^edon(^ dree.” So again at Monkbilver, anoiher legend about 
the building of oJio of tlio aisles of (ho church is told, if we 
do not greatly mistake, in the very words of Mr. . 1 . M. Nejile in 
Jiis Tfin’otogiiSf without acknowledgment, inverted commas, or 
c.iiyt liing. 

.\ I)ook of this kind alwny.s deserv^.s to be unsparingly o.^posed, 
because it stands in tho way of siomothiug better. With .Mr. 
Poole it would be vain to argue. Wlien a man cannot bo satisfied 
that “ Cannaivls (rrave” means “Cannavds grave,” but must go 
about to find that it means “ the K-inchci'«r.s grove ”—when he <5im- 
ceives that a person biviring so veiy modem a name as “ Nancy 
Canml ” “ lived in some poriod of history either JUiver ascertained or 
«o roinoto that time has eft'acod all traces Iroui mortal memory ’’—we 
fe.ar that ho is beyond reformation. Put the subject which he has 
spoiled i« a good one, and ovon intliecruile clujosofbis pagi's hints 
may ho found which souio belter qualified luiud might turn to better 
account. Mr. Pnolu lias notices of .Miniiig T.iiwa and common 
Jiinds Which might be nsoful to Sir Henry Maine. x\nd wo wonder 
whotlier it over c.ame into the head of ^Ir. C. IT. Poole, as lie. was 
.'•‘liovclJing out lii.s mass of rude materials, that tho groat master of 
IVimitive Oultuvo lies witliin the bouuda of hia own shire. Wilch- 
enifl, i.s still Weil known in {Somerset, and very ctirioiis stories Can 
he told about it by tho.'jc wlio go farther b-low’ tin* surface thau 
Air. Poolo. A punill heart or an onion is etill sometimes stuck 
Avith pins for the same end for whiidi Duchess Eleanor of (Povicoster 
was tijiid to liavc made a w’aven image of King Henry the Si.vth. 
Tlu* I'od .still finds Avator, and tb.at in moat rcspectablo hands. 
There is still im astrolo^ier—perhaps more than one—who has been 
seen by his neiglibour.s through the keyhole performing very 
8tr.ing(i rites in very strange ermipany. These things are found out 
b}" sfieiitific iiKpui'ers, and in the luiiuU of scientific inquires they 
can bo m.ado to play their part in the general history of man. As 
for legends of Alfred and Ino, of Olmstonbury and ^^^'lls and Bath, 
we inii.st warn Mr, Poole that they lie quite beyond tbo range of 
anybody who thinks it fine to put “ P.R. Hist. Soc." after his 
name. 


AfiTAPNf:.* 

T I1 J'l study of ancient art might be e.vpected to beget a certain 
temperance and calm in the modern mind, lleticonce, and 
limit, and reserve are, it has been said a thousand times, exactly 
the qualities that make Greek aculpturo and poetry so admirable 
and so unique. Why ia it, then, that the .-ttudeiits of Ciieek poetry 
and art are often so unrestrained, so Asiatic, in tho exprossion of 
their ndininvtion P As Mr. Matthew Arnold makes Homer say to 
some of his English and Scotch critics, “ It is very well, my good 
friends; you do me a great deal of honour; but somehow or other 
you praise me too like barbarians.’’ . . . “ One cannot help feeling 
that there in no very deep community of nature ladweon them and 
the object of their enthut«insai.” 'J'lus is wliat one feels in reading 
Ouidfv’s now novel, Ariadne. It is inspired no doubt by a genuine 
love o^’ ancient art and of its homes in Italy and Greece. And yet 
there does not seem to bo a ven’ deep communion of iiaturo 
between Ouida and the Greeks. quote, for example, a paft^ago 
which seems to us to be written with real though rather hreulh- 
less eloquence:— 

It is so beautiful, that higliway to our Rntne aci'oss the luud froui 
Etrurian AmKU ; tho Umbrian .soil Ls rich and fTeah, luastM."} of oak clothe 
the hiiks avenues of oak and beoch and clumps of forcst-trces Khelter the 
cattle and break the lines of olive and of viuo ; behind are tho mountuius, 
dusky against the light, with tioatjiig vapours veiling tlicm, and half 
hiding some rained fortress or wullcd village, or some pile, half paUco and 
iuilt' prison, «et bi^h upon their ridk;oR ; and OA'cr and again, ufKin somo 
Dpur of them or eminence, there is some old grey city, mighty in tho post 
and still in fame Immortal; Cortona, with its citadel like a toweriug ruck, 
enthroned aloft-1 Assisi, sacred and grey upon the high hllfitop; Spoleto, 
lovely In her aiAdantoess os any dream, with calm deep vrooda eroniid, and 
at her back the norplo cloud-swept heights that bear Its name) Perugia 
Augusta, with domes and towers, cupolas and caatJes, endlcaa as a forest of 
atono ; Foligno, grand and gaunU and still and desolate, os all these cities 
ate, their strength spent, their fortveases useloss, their errand done, their 
genius of Avar atid art quenclied Avith tbeii- beacon-fires; one by one they 
succeed one another in tbo long penerama of tlie Appenine range; wood 
and Avater, and com and orchard, all beneath them and aronnd them, 
fruitful and in peace, and in their midst, ^one Traaimene, soandleu and 



windless, with silvery birds at rest upon' its shvery watera, audhon md 
fhr're maybe a solitary soil, catching tha light and shhflug like a rflw 
aliield amidst the reedy shallowa. # 

There are many other pages which appear to abow that Ouida's 
care for nature and art is rend enough. But then, in how many 
other placee doee aim show bow little abo has really been afiVu tod 
by the genius of Greek art, how litMo she has leariK'd its lesson I 
This book is the story of four person!^, or of live at tlie mo»t. There 
is a half-loaniud and exceedingly aioli-pologiciil old cobbler, who 
po8?ctf9cs, iiiuoTig other Irwi.sures, a Heniiea - -tho work, be tliiuks, 
of J’hidifts. There is Maiyx, a French sculptor of colossal 
genius, unci Ililarion, a poet of trunscemlout ability ns far as form 
goes, but hoartlcM and n scounclnd. And there is the Luroiuc, 
Arifidnc, a girl of sixt/!on when we meet her first, the <lftughte.r of 
a poor painter and of a Jowcbs. .She has lived always in a lonely 
pku?o oy the sou, rending Humor imd Puii-.iinius, “the old 
reriegetes,” ns Ouida nlToctioiiutoly call.s him. On her fntber’a 
death fho coracs to Homo to look for her Jewish kindred. Struck 
by her resciribkiuco to a bronze which ho belie vcjj to bo au 
Ariadne, the old cobMop piolccls the girl, and introduces her to 
Maryx, from whom she le.arns his art, occupying her odd moments 
Avith a Avork which some oiio (Ouida perhaps) really should under¬ 
take—a new tr.aualation of Fnusanias. All goes well, in spite of 
tlio gloomy forebodings of the mother of Maryx, .an orthodo.x old 
you them peasant woman, till Hilarion the poet wins the hwirt of 
Ariadne with a plaiico, carries licr olV, deserts her, shoots Maryx 
in a duel, and, lastly, Avaken.s to moral lilo and to truo lovo just 
when Ariadne ilics of a broken heart. 

Now the story ofAvliich we have given the briefest sketch may be 
cintieizcd eitlier us «. roniaure—a novel it is not—or as an arclwoo- 
logical exciiraiia. Wo will (nke the arch.colugy first, and endea¬ 
vour to show ruiison why Guitla should restrain tho exuberant 
exiiTi'.ssion of her loarning till slit* has ucquirod a more accumto 
knowledge of her subj(*ct. By tliaf. tiijie, no doubt, she will write 
in a niuro chastcind style. A.s thinga aro at prcMcnt, we have 
“long, Iu.hIi gniss” in the second page, and “bestial, bloated, 
porphyry empevovs” in tho third, while Maryx is described hw 
“ a \igoroiis and lofty tiguro, with n nohle bead, like the 0])hidian 
Zeua, and gleainiug oye^, changeful as the .*<kic8, and the laughing 
mouth of Hercules.” As a reader of (ieovgo Sand and of AKivd 
do Musset. Ouida will ruinetnbei* that the latter poet used to cut 
out the 8upcrtliioii.s udje.cliAo.? of the former, t-oiihlaiit intcreourBo 
Avith works like Urn Ophidian Jupiter (concerning whom Ave havo t<i 
ple.ad total ignorance, and a suspicuui that- he ia rolatod to 
the Vorm.s of Milo of (irotona) may do for Ouida what tho author 
of 7 iu/i(, tiid for tlio author of Indianii. It may tone down her 
c-vubenuit adjectives. And now for Ouidu’-i display of luaruing. 
As the story i.s suppo'^ud to bu told by an old shoemaker, aud 
to bo diAamatically correct, it must contain a lew Buch blumitirs oa 
a’sthelic cobblt r.s are likely to make, it would bo unfair to chaixo 
the errors to Ouida. Hut surely she Jins mado licr cobbler too 
jied.intic and too much of a clussiciil Malaprop, Granting that 
Ariadne may l>e Avritten with the accent as OuuU has it, why 
.should we havo Apato and Philote.s (i. 275), A pate and Thilotw 
(ii. 123), Philotes (ii. 176), Apate and Fhilotcs (ii. 166), A pate 
and i’liilotea (iii, 249) ? Thero setnns a want of method in tWA 
lush wealth of opulent accentvS. What, again, is a “ Glypt-othecke*” 
(i. 232) ? and ia Apollo to be Gytliara*dua,orGitha.*radus (iii. 2io), 
or neither or both ? What ancient Boumn family auawerad to tho 
nariiG of the Scipii, and why ebould Nisus bo callod Nisias? 
“ lj(*arning,''’ suys Ililarion, “ is tbo only phnism’o that om e.mnot 
exluiust. ’ Oiiida has still a good deal fij learn, aud evon in tha 
excellout classical dictionary of Dr. Smith—which, though leaa 
uiiuihing than that of Lempriero, is more cori\*.ct—she will find a 
sea of KnoAvlodgo “ like that w’hich Iho child ebowed to St. 
Augustine.” IV'clmps, after a moi’e seiious study of the old 
Benogetes and similar authors, Ouida will not give all her cha¬ 
racters that fatal “ trick of natural eloquence " which, she saye, 
was characteristic of Mary.x, but which really Iwlongs to all her 
people. The garriiloiifl old cobbler turns on the stream of his 
classical conversation in every page. Ililarion proses in a very 
tedious Avay about Dante, fShakspeare, and Marat, immediately alter 
seeing one of his myriad mistresses die of cholera. Jn fact, Ililarioo, 
though a great poet and a very wiciied man, s(’euj.s from his style 
of talking to havo occupied much of his time iu reading the Drnij 
Teler/raph, and the works of Messrs, llain Friswell and Malihow 
Hrowue:— 

With that divinii)' in him, to sit content under the mulberry trees, ami 
ueo the Squires l.ucj’ ride bv in state,—one would .vay it would havo 
poisoned the vurj’ aoul of St. John himself. Yet never a drop of spleen or 
envy caiiui iti him, ho h.ul only a wuty amila at false di^'iiliea, and a 
inalchJe.HS universality of compa.ssion that pitied the tyrant ns well as tbo 
serf, ^d the loneliness of royalty os well ns the lonetinciw of poverty. 
That is where Shakespeare U niiapproachuble. He is os absolutely inipartial 
as a Greek Chorus. 

The mother of Maryx even maunders in a high-flown way about 
the iraprojjriety of the art of eculpture; and a boy, Amphion, whom 
Ililarion picked up in a Qreelt island, show# a romantic vein of 
innocent effusiveness which really end truly docs not characterise 
the ]^ple who dwell about tho borders of the Grecian sea. Ifere 
iaamef specimen of that “natural power of utterance which 

K ve Maiyx a g^ter away over the minds of students than any one 
4 possessed since Canova ” 

This world of our own Immediate day is weak and weary, because It i* 
M longer young ; yet it pogaewci one noble nllributc—it has an acute and 
almost universal sympathy, Arhieh does indeed often degenerate Into a false 
and illogical sentimept, yet serves to redeem au age of cgotiwi. Wc have 
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escaped both tho getn-lihe haidntM of the and the narrowing 

tielfitiuicfis of tbe'’Chri.stian and the Ituraelit';. VVe art* sick for the woe of 
creation, andwo wonder why such woe ours, and why it is entailed on 
the iimoccnt dumb boasts, that pt'rish in millions for us, unpitied, ilny and 
night. Bonne had no altar to Pity ; jt is the one god that w« own. 

Fancy Maryx, i^ho aeoms to have been reading Mr. Pater, going 
on for houra, and then turn to the nasaago in which Ouida de¬ 
plores the fall of Ceres Mummosa, nntl the introduction t»f Orieiitul 
. vulgarity with the Gospel:— 

The passion of Solonnm lor lia.-kch of g^dd ami apidcs of Mlvor coloiirfd 
the vidonM of the recluse of Patinos. TJic l>arL'!iiii’ and coiir‘«<,' instincts of 
ft predatory race lent their huos to thf* fancy of tin* Apoi-alypsc, . . , 'I'lie 
Vnvf Jerusalem i« the heaven ol a jeweller, or a money-lender ; il has im 
greatness, no spirituality, no purity ; it is tawdry and hard, like n bla/e of 
ill-set piLsto gow-gaws. 

To take Oiiida on her own ground. und answer this orchieo- 
lopical lady according to her iirchf'colugy, tliu Klysiiun of rimlar, 
with its golden fruits and flowers,is also the “ heaven of » ji'weller.” i 
But Hurely the huiiiotiv which Ouiclashows wlieti she iinda .St. John ! 
*' tawdry ” is of tho broaile.st. 

It would be unfair to criticize the characters in Ariadne u.h 
if the book w’cre meant to bo a novel of niotlern life. It 
is qiiite needless to say that there never was a cobbler 
like the narrator, with his troasurea of uiielcut ticulpture, and bin 
friends among poets, profligates, paintor.s.and cariliiials. Ariadne, 
who at the age of six I eon knows all Pliny, and Strabo, and Stc- 
phaniw Byziiutiniis, for wliat wo know, who loams to outdo Muryx 
fts a sculptor, and who goes oil'with Mihirion with inconceivable 
promptitude, ennnot he imagined, by the aiillior cieii, to resemble 
any human being. Maryv himself is the arlisl with whom (Juida 
has made us familiar Jii other works, but whom we do not actually 
And oxhihiting his performances, even in the Oiusvenor Gallery. 
In fact, tho persons of the story are shadows projected on tho mist, 
and their loves have no more reality than, to imitate Oiiid.a, tho 
amours of Ixion. It is not that a man may not bo as heartless as 
llilarion; indeed all poct.s have his happy Imack of insing personal 
experience as material for copy *, it is not that Byron was more 
noblo than Ouiila’.s hero, hut Byron did not ])rose. No living crea¬ 
tures ever did talk so prodiguui.sly tall us Ouida’s new characters, 
not even the friends of Jicli.tand that accomplished creaUiry her¬ 
self. Wc must take Ariadne und llilarion as wai take Sleuio and 
Trenmor, at whom even tho author of their cxisteiico was avont 
to laugh. They represent certain general aspects of liumnn life in 
the modern world, a.s seen bv (Juida and by tier designed, and 
therefore no just critic will expect them to b** lii-e actual people. 
It i.s always dangerous to inlerpryt .allegories Mid hunt out sup¬ 
pressed meanings. A writer in Maimilluns Magazine, for ex¬ 
ample, has ruado the amazing discovery th.at in the meetim: i.i 
Daniel Doronda and Mordecai (Jeovge Kliot possibly typifies “the 
union of Israel and his Kedeomer.'’ Gf such fulsoino absurdity, the 
high water-mark of the appreciative gush of the ago, we willingly 
acquit tho author of Folle Fartnr. But she does appear to have 
her hidden intentions in Ariadne, though it may not ne safe to try 
•to interpret tluiiu. Maryx stands perhaps for coii.'jcientioua art, an 
object to itself; his old mother is Faith, as conceived by Ouida, 
feebly protesting against all tho pagan luxuriance of the period, and 
jnstitied, in a dreary way, by events. llilarion seems in this mystery j 
to be heartless Oulture, awakened loo late, by remorse and pain, to j 
tho consciousness of love. AVe don’t quite Imow what Ariadne 
herself stands for, unless she bo woman’s love—“ Laforzad'Amore 
non visguavda al deliUo.” 

All allegories are dreary, or all save ono or two, and, allegory or 
not, Ariadne is a hard book to read tlirough. Greater writers 
than Ouida—nay, the greatest writers of all—have not conquered 
the difficulty of making a talo interesting in which there is no 
hnnian interest. In this book the characters tu'o as vague as 
abstractions can be ; tho plot is cutively apart and remote from po.sai- 
bility. We would not blame it merely on that account; it is the 
unnecessary tedious harangues that will woary even Ouida’s public. 
Tho author never knows when she has said enough. Take, for ex- 
, ample, this description of peasant life on t he'rusenn coast:—“ Life 
cost.s hut little on tliese sunny, silent shores; four walls of loose 
atones, a roof of furze and brambles, a fai-o of fish, and fruit 
and ^millet bread, a iiro of drift wood easily gathered— 
and nil is told. For a feast pluck tho violet cactus ; for a 
holiday, pu.sh tho old red boat to sea, and set the brown sail 
square" against, the sun. Nothing can he cheaper, perhaps few 
thing's con bo better.” Nothing can bo better, wo feel tempted to 
fifty ; the possftge is really excellent, a picture designed by Icgili- 
miito means. But Ouida will not leave it alone, and in a long 
paragraph expands and overdoes the sentiment, piling up epithets 
that dazzlo and confuse' But every word in the sentence we have 
quoted tells. It is tho same with the description of the fountains 
of waters in Rome—an admirable description. Tho short account, 
ad van tage which French students derive from tlieir 
ftayintheEioH>»Ly.i''y. “ truthful and Bonaible. But 

Ottidn’H " natural gift of UjlMunce w unhappily out of proportion 
to her roHection and intelligence. . AQadi^ is rether a Kterary 
curiosity than a romance. Gno reads it in uRSh(reR.?^^he mpnee 
with which nature throws about her gifts, good thinga and.^iyil. 
rerha](i8 the small but lively school of Neo-pagans may turn from 
the error of their liteiary ways when they And that Ouida can 
Irirn, with a hard gem-like flame, with the nest of them. 


BISSKT'Si STRUGGLE FOR PARLIgkMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND.* 

N early two generations ago, a writer as deeply impressed as 
Mr. Bifisol himself with the signiticance of his task under¬ 
took to show that “ there is no part of the history of this island 
wliicli h.Hs been so inadequately tro.atcd as tho chameter and arts 
of those leaders who had for the most part the direction oi the 
public alUiirs of England from 1640 to lotio,” William Godwin, 
iho author of the llidory of the Commonwealth^ addressed a public 
fiir uioro agitated by political passion and prejudice than that 
of the pre.-'Ciit day, and at tho same time more imnerfectly in¬ 
structed us to tho nature of ilio authorities which had long doter- 
mirn d tlio current viow of a chapter of deathless interest in our 
mitionul history, llo accordingly thought it well to protest in his 
pivfm-c. with a .'‘olomnity of winch it is needless to cite the full 
oYpiW'.tion, that ho had “ oudeavoured to write with Sfihricty and 
it enllocted mind; to guard himself against mere declamation, and 
that form of language in which passion jirovails to the obscuring 
of jinlgmtnt.’’ Those are iul.ent;on3 with which we should not 
hesitate in crediting any historical writer who obviously enters 
upon a serious task in a serious spirit, and who i.s possess^ of in¬ 
ti i.spulable <puili(icfttious for its duo performance. Mr. BisseL is no 
novice in liisloriciil re.seiirch and composition; no mere reproducer 
of other men’s notions, or digester of other men’s compilations; his 
knowledgo of the historical literature falling within the range of his 
.‘-nbject, or capable of illirslratiiig it by comparison and analogy, is 
both extensive find aecurate; and ho writes, if ho will allow us to 
borrow an expres-iion from 11 jioet of whom he very unnece,«sarily 
fiilJs foul, “.all liko a man.’' Jlis book i.s not composed in that 
sjiirit of mere literary dilcttautirtui applied to political realities 
which induced Horace \N’al})ole to “ hang up in his villa an 
engraving of tho death-warrant of Charles, with the inscription 
‘ Major Chiuta’it is pervaded by an enthusiasm for political 
iVee.doni without which all attempts to discuss tho great cou'-titu- 
lional crises of our national life seem like insipid dallyings with 
tho les.s(tns they teacli; and tho struggle which ho narrates i.s to- 
him soiuethiiig difl’erent from a stage plav. It is the more tu be 
regretted that he fails to add to these imnortant requisite.^ in a 
vM-iter of national history tlm highest of all, and one which no 
liLtory, whether national or other, can spare. 11 is book is (»n]y 
another proof that knowledge does not always cast out prejudice; 
that no casfj is too good to ailmit of being marred by iiiioin- 
jiciale iKhor.'icy; and that the dilUculty of assuming more jioints 
of view ilian one in treating of a com})licuted historical growth 
is to some minds insuperable. 

This History of the J’arliamentary struggle oilers only too many 
pn.-^sages illiistr.atiiig tho tone and temper of its author; but, before 
ailvei'ling to .some of these, wo must say a word as to tho ^leneral 
.scheme of the book, which its title cannot ho said very lucidlv to 
indicate. Tho felicity of this title would perhaps hardly have been 
iiicroa.sed by its being put in a negativo form ; and Mr. (ireen’s 
term, “ tho Now Monarchy,” though already current with more 
writers than can bo charitably supposed fully to enter into its 
meaning, would have insiifliciontly served as a description of tho 
system of Government ayainsf which was waged the struggle dis¬ 
cussed in the volumes before us. The view, however,token of the 
general course of our history during the period of the “ New 
Monarchy ” in so popular a book as Mi. Green’s, in itself suffices 
to prove that thero is no os-sontial novelty in the general line of 
Mr. Bisset's argument. It is therefore with a certain degree of 
sui-priso, not unraixed with doubts aroused by the not very clear 
form of tho statement, that wo iiud in Mr. Bisset’s preface a Irind 
of promise to give, so to speak, » special turn to the historical 
fact tliat tho great struggle of tho seventeenth century was in 
truth a struggle against a tyranny which had asserted, and was 
seeking doflnitively to establish, itself over the laws and liberties 
of JCngli.shmen;— 

^V hat is, as far a.s I know, a new view of liIngliBh hbtory presented in the 
f»>Ui>wing pngi's is the conclusion, legiliinaU'ly drawn from the procCfilings 
of the la.il I’Jaiitfigonets, at least or Kdw'aid IV., and of the Tudors and 
Stuart^ that llicir deliberate purpose being to destroy utterly the English 
Coicstitution as it had existed from the establishment of the Uousc of 
L'oinnions by Simon de Montfort, apd such purpose having become an overt 
bv the habitual use of torture and the abolition of the audent nilc of 
e^ iik-nce, that the accuser and accused should bo brought face to face, 
it was tlie rigid and duty of Eiigli.slunen, ns sCK.>n ns they had the power.to 
make an example of the first of theae tyrants, whether bearing the name of 
ri.«inrngenet, 'I'ndor. or Stuart, who should fall into their hands—such ex- 
uniple being the only way of saving from destruction the system of repre¬ 
sentation, witiioul which both reason and experience have proved that good 
government is impossible. Tho conclusion is inevitable, that the execution 
of (.'luirlcs 1. was a political necessity. 

On second thoughts, Mr. Bissot is fain to substitute for the phrase 
“ good government ” that of “ govemmont not intolerably bad ”; 
“ for absolutely good government, as far as we know at present^ 
is impossible ’’—a secure poMtioa whicb he goes on to illustrate by 
a tolerably familiar quotation from Macaulay, showi^ with conious 
riietonc that Parliamentary institutions are undeniably excellent^ 
undeniably imperfect, and undeniably eofer than irresponsible 
government. 

- AVe have often had cause to admire—in more senses than one—* 
the inveterate habit of historical politicians (for in truth they 
deserve that name rather than that of TOlitical historians) to lay 
down ex putt facto principles of Botionfor men who, though they 
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apiay have knevrti very well what they were about, were necassarily 
at a disadvantage in comparison with prophets enabled to prophesy 
backwards. Mr. Bislbt’s method of dealing with English history, 
we coideas, has to us Bomething of the savour of such attempts. 
Looking upon the course of public affairs during the Tudor reigns, 
ono is at a loss to discover any traces of a consistent conspiracy on 
the part of the wearers of the Crown against the Parliamentary 
fwstSu, and still less able to picture to oneself imaginary 
guardians of the national lihertiea lying in wait to bring a 
tyrannical head to the block. The English Parliamentary (.Jon- 
Btitutiott did not descend from heaven like Socrates’s rulhig 
priuciplo of tile conduct of life, but was itself the growth of cir¬ 
cumstances ; and other circumstances, the force of which was at 
the most only seconded by the designs of royal statecraft, placed it 
temporarily, though never entirely, in abeyance. Barons and 
Church had been reduced to relative impotence, and the despotism 
of the Tudors would have found n ready instrument in tlio 
House of Oomniuiis even without the modilications of its 
constituencies and the manijiulation of its jirocecdings which, 
as adroit administrators, some of them pormittod them- 
Bulvofl. The foundations of some of tlioso abuses which rose to 
R height in the fatal years preceding the meeting of tins Long 
Parliament were laid by Henry Vll. with little, if any, conscious¬ 
ness of their ulterior constitulioual import, and rather with a 
einghMuinded intention of socuring the tenure of the throne —hh 
object of primary moment to the Irunquillity and prosporitv of tho 
nation at large. Nor w'as it till the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign 
that the straining of the royal prerogative became a polit ical pro¬ 
blem of manifest liazard, and that tho struggle began to announce 
itself W’hich the accession of James and the t)htentiitioiisiinpote)jco 
of his foreign policy, ami Iho nahed pretensions combined with tho 
glaring vices of his domestic rule, speedily advanced into a stapo of 
declared conflict. We see no reason to attach to the s[iocial 
abuses insisted upon by M r. Ilisset tho special signiiicain'o whicli 
ho assigns to them, so for as tlic general progress of this conflict is 
concerned. The issues u])on which tho Parliaments of James and 
the early Parliameuts ol Charles confronted the ass\inipuon3 of 
the Crown were staled by them with sutlicieiit clearness, and witli 
sufiicient TCpetithm, to show that whot lay at the, root of the 
struggle was tho utter absence of harmony between Crowji and 
people on those questions the agitation of which has justly given 
to the whole movemoni the iiaiuo of tho Puritan llovolution; 
while the means by wdiich tljo straggle ws ■ ejiriicd on in its curlier 
bases were found iu Parlinmontary rights which even tho Tudors 
ad iu the main deemed it. [iriKlent to respect. The hiruggle for 
Parliaracntriry povorument bt^^us, iu its premonitory s}m))toiUH, 
with the mistakes, partially disavowed, of Klizubcth's later years ; 
it is prematurely developed by the glaring contrast between 
blatant theory and impotent practice under .Lmts; it deelares 
itself with tho Petition of Ivight, and the open atloiiipt of Charlc..* 
to render nugatory his assent to that statute. 

Looking at the struggle, as narrated by Mr. Bisset, from tho 
other end, what do we see ? Granting tho consistency in the 
conspiring tendencies of our Kings, “ whether bearing tho name of 
I’lantageiiet, Tudor, or Ktuart," what are wo to say of the con¬ 
sistency of those who struggled on behalf of “ Parliamentary 
p'Ovemmcnt’'P "VVo will follow Mr. Bisset across the gulf which 
in the luemorablo autumn recess of 1641 sprang up between the 
l\vo sections of tho hitherto virtually unanimous Long Tarlia- 
ment. Ilis account of this division, to explain which ho thiuLs it 
“ hardly necessary to go into a long digression,” is, by the way, 
e.\troai"ely unsatisfactory. Instead of e.xpounding what sigindiy 
rec|uire8 exposition, he takes up his parable against a subject 
already (and in its place appropriately) discussed by him with 
suflicienl distinclnes^s—tho cluiracter of King James and bisGourt. 
He summarily dismisses tho lately vexed question as to theiuotxvi s 
of Falkland’s conduct by reminding us that Falkland bad a high 
value for Ben Jonsou, in whom Scott has pointed out character¬ 
istics such as “ might be expected in tho Court of James 1 .”:— 

Now, while we know so raurh of Scott, who censures IJcn Jonson, wc 
know Hlmngt nothing of Falkliiiul, who praises hitn, but whut ('lare.ndoti, 
his friend and pnnegyrist, hn.s told us; and we know enough of Clarendon’s 
unscrupulous advocacy to refuse to Jiecept either Ins praise or biauio of imy 
mau, unless continued by indcpendoiit unexeeptiouablo testimony. Thu 
conclusion would seem to bt'. thut Hyde and Falkland, though they ohjccted 
to tho tyranny and in&doucu of Strafford, having got rid of Strafford, had 
now no objection to tho tyranny and other vices of the Stuarts, provided 
ono of them stepped into the plaeo left vacant by the death of Stmilord. 
Whether or not they knew as much of the darker vices of the Court of 
James T. as those peers who, as wc have seen, went all tho way with tlie 
Cominonwealtli men, they wero nut willing to act any lunger with l\vm and 
Hampdon. 

For it should be observed that Mr. Bisset had provioiisly shown 
how the men who knew most respecting the Court of tho Stuarts 
enrolled themselves among thoso wlio pronounced ^tho office of 
King in this nation to he unnecessary, burdensome, and dan¬ 
gerous’": and that among tbeae martvra to this experience he had 
mentioned that pensive patriot, tho Iwl of Pembroke I But, to 
return to our point, what were tho changes of which, conscious of 
the vices of the Court where ho had spent his earlier days, Pem¬ 
broke 80 cheerfully accepted the results P Beyond a doubt it was 
for the cause of Parliamentary government that Pym and Hampden 
carried on the struggle iu which Hyde and Falkland now took up 
the opposite side; hut in what sense can the same be asserted of 
the later atams of the revolutionary conflict ? When, two years 
after Pm’s death (Mr. Bisset comments on the contrast between 
hU pumic funeral aud'Hampden’s obscure obsequies in terms v^hicU 


for once seem to us somewhati ungenerous), the seoend gratit 
disruption took place in the popular what we^ in Mr* 
Biseet’s opinion, the issues u^n which it turned? .ftey shall 
be given in his own words:— 

According to the prrsent very fnaccarste phrtMeology, the two parti^ St 
tho head of which mpectlvdy woro Essex and (Jroiuw^. would be called 
tlio erUtucraiioal and d^inocrntical purtice,iuto which the ForUament of 
England was then divided. But more accurately they may be termed the 
oUgarcIjicfil nnd arinttwratical parties. For it wa« tho object of Essex's 
]».'irty thut KaglAiid Hhould select thoso men who woro to lead her oounoUs 
and command her armioa, not for their but for tbi'ir wealth and ,, 

rank ; wlulc it was tho object of Croniwoll’A parly tliat fitness alone ehould 
bo looked to in tho iklectioTi without regard to cither rank or wealth. TUero- 
fore Cromwell’s object was au aristocracy iu the sen.se used by AristoUc, as 
opposed to oligarchy—Me ru/« 0 / the best. But the word had auothor mesa* 
ing--Me rvln of the hest^bom; nitd this was Ksex and Hollas's artstoert^ 

—:iu /uisbaiiu-y ot titles, pedigree, and rents. What a nation would sink 
to under such an aristocracy as that of Holies wo may judge by tho State of 
tho Knghsli army, when Holler’s friends gave coniiuiesioiis to their ibotf- 
men ; wla n liiisign Northcrioii and the Captain in Hamiltou’s Bawu were 
the repro'fcnt.dives of a cb'iis; when the last alternative of a man oT 
quality’s laoKcy was a ei»minis«ion in the ern.v or to take to tho highway. 

The i c.-nh V may then judge of the, spirit which animated tliese oligarchical 
Prctbytoriaii^ wheu they nought to hunt down a man as a public enemy 
beiMu^o ho snyghr to form an army such that for efliciency it has never been 
ctpialled upon earth, instead of uu army composed by lackeys, otliocred by 
stupid di‘h.iucl»ec.s, and r.omniaiKlcd by men whoso chief recommendation fuf”^ 
cuiuinuml was 1 heir being peers posseted of large fortunes. 

“ Tie beat/’ whoso claim to tho title thus tamperntoly explained 
we are by no means inclined to dispute, prevailed by means of the 
Self-Denying Ordinance, of which we may remark that Mr. Bisset 
recti lies tlv* onlinarily current account. Wo cannot further pnrsua 
liib nun-alive of the “ struggle for Parliauienbiry government," 
except so far as to dwell for a iiioment on its conclusion, in 
which he once luoro recurs to tho position assumed by him in hia 
pioliice. On the subject of the “course of bringing the King to 
jiidguuMit,” adopted by Cromwell and Ireton, Mr. Bisset, after 
“ going along witit thoni” from tho tim*» of iho modelling of the 
anuy to that of the Beraonstmnee of the n]1?2y lor 
King, is obliged to doubt the sounduef-s of their proceedingsT” tie 
rc^jards the attempt to make the King responsible as an elected 
monarch for high treason and other crimen committed against his 
people, ns alt(jgel-her futile — for “ it is useless to talk of 
a kingdom being oU'Ctivc which not only descended by a certain 
Hue (tf devolution, but which Henry VHl. considered so much bis 
jirivuto property as to dlsjiose of it by will, and which his daughter 
Eliznbeth on her death-bed made over to James VI. of Scotland." 
We need not slop to suggest certain modilicationa in both those 
illustrations. In Mr. Bisset's opinion, Bradshaw might have been 
saved a great deal of trouble, and tho King deprived of very on- 
nece.'-sary tipportunities of moving compassion:— 

IhittleK muki> kings Battles made William Land Henry YII. Rings 
of l'.ngl;mi^ 1 liave s.iid Itcfoic tJtal the Tudors in cliangiug the law of 
Kiigl;ijj(l a. (0 torture and witncs.'.cs did not pretend to a new conquest— 
and yet llio battle of Bosworth made the Tudora kings, but it was chiefly 
noil by Ellgll^h against Englisli. So were the battlc.'i of Marstoii Moor and 
Nat'chy ; and tlie liuU pcndeuts who won them had as mueh right to set up 
a new g(i\eiii)iu iil as tho Tudois had after the baltk of Jh^worth. Tho 
Ind(‘petule)its had defeated the King and his adherents in many declsivo 
battles. They ueio therefore an Independent State setup by thfl god of 
battles ; and they should linvc tried King Charlo.s ns a pn.smter of war who 
had eiii lied oil war iu a numuer that had worked a forfeiture of his Ufet 
besides being the reprc.sentativo and imitator of a lino of tyrauta who, 
having oppie.-seil the peojile of Jingland by eruel tnaln and torturca which, 
were against, tho law of Knghuid, was lit to be made a public cxnmplo aod 
warning to all such tyrants iu lime to come. 

Our readers will perhaps by this time have judged for tbemselvoa 
of Mr. Bis^et's geiioral method of treating tho history of a struggle 
to which he has ecrtainly succeoded in giving a unity of its—or 
rather his—owui. Wo shall not weary them by endeavouring to 
contrast with this method that of other historians who haviS? been 
contented to show how the great civil conflict developed itself, 
like other revolutions, phase out of phjtso, till the paradoxical 
was made possible, till an illegal power was established in defitmee 
alilto of lying, Parliament, and nation, and till at lost, before a 
tabula ram had boi*n made for writing down tho principles of tbs 
new government, tlio movement was maaterod by the ai-m wbick 
hud so long Beenicd to direct it. This, indeed, and what folloWod- ^ 
lie out of M r. Bissut’s scheme, the limits of which ore detemtjined 
by his own conception; and he is spared the task of depietiog 
Cromwell, in Guizot’s phrase, “invoking uecesaitv.” 

Ill eonrlu.Hion, while repeating our tribute to Mr. Bisset’a careful 
study and frc<iuont]y most oitectivo and instructh'e use of bis 
materials, w’e must enter a proB'St, quite irrespective of political 
or historical vhm's and opinions, against a violence of expressimi 
which in a grave writer is always matter for regret, if not for a 
rather stronger sentiment, it is not easy to pasa, with the eqoSr 
nimity ono would desire to maintain even in reading about the 
Tudor and Stuart reigns, over such denunciations as tins—: 

“ indoed tho whole pack of courtiers and Coiu-t or Crown lawyers ^ 
of the Tudors and Stuarts were a pack of wolves inthqJiWi™ ' 
form ”; nor, with all duo remembrance of his recklessssnfililon 
his fatal failures, can we tolerate the taste which in one page compares 
Buckingham to Caligula’s horse, and his and bis masWs under* 
takings to “ the enterprises of such things os Stepbauo, Trinculo, 
and Caliban.’’ In dealing with Xisud Mr. Bisset oompfetely gives 
way to his spleen, and, besides accumulating upon its omect the 
minor charges of a bad temper and a bad digestion, offers the 
following at least novel illustration of Lautrs wicirodaoss of 
heart:— 

BtrftfFord’s correspondent, the Rev. Georgs Garrard, writes tiitu on the 
3rd Juhe, 1634; “No mercy showed to Fryoiw; ho sttKal in tho 
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and lost Mr 0rRt caifiii a pfllory In the Paln<’*< j»t Wcsfiiunatcr In full term, 
bis other In Cheapnde, where, while bo sloud, lus volumes wore burnt, 
untler his 1lul^ ’which hAd almoit aufiboated Wm." 

The pictoM is revolting enough, and little calculated to raiso a 
amile. OiH ns much be said for Mr, Bibsjut’s coninioni P— “ The 
AuiTooatiOl) wto ho part of tho sentence; but T.aud s malice and 
cruelty were boundless.’' For Iw it Irum us to cavil at an indig¬ 
nation which, like that of Mr. Bisect, is always lione.st and 
ofbuk too w«dl*fouodedbut invective has its limits ♦•veu in 
oittto^, and the form, of expression which lie fjuotcH with approval 
fi'om Oliver St;' John's aponch amiinst Htrullord ia one whii’li upon 
the whole is uasuited fur the habilual use of iiistorical writers. 


CAltPENTER’S MESMEllIftM AMD SPIKITIJA USM * 

I N the lectures now repuhlislieil willi arlditional iiotes and 
illusti'ations Dr. OarpeuhT Jias given a very sidfioiint ex¬ 
position of the latest I'pidemic 4lohu>ion iVoni the point of view 
of sober common sense. Not only tn Spiritimli.^ld, hut to iht! 
pretty largo number of people who arc iiiermed in a vague way to 
think that the SpiritualisU have not had fair play, this may S'-oiti 
a quostion-hegging term ; and hi one smise it is. h’oi- if n man lias 
once grasped the facts that there urc Midi thin^^s ns (‘pidiMnie 
delusions, that it is hardly possible to niiini« any nge or country 
which has been froo from them, aud that, umler a gienl wirii>ty 
of forms, they have always pre?iMit«'d the '■nmo leadimr ehar.icteis. 
he will he provided with tlio mo.st en'octuid Mfeginuti, not lueioly 
against tho cult of napping gliohi.'^, hut ngnii) l wlialever ik'w 
i^onster lit'gotton by iinposlnrc upon morbid imagination may 
hereafter rise up to fill its place. Fpideinic deiu-ions have » -\- 
isted; we cannot be surprised nt their present existence; .‘ind 
when we find among certain persons hero and wow' ii slute of 
belief which has all tho hi.storical marks of an cpidi inic ihdiitdon, 

' we are perfectly justified in presuming thnt the .•similar cfrects »iv 
due to no other than similar aui.-es, It niay be dillicnlt to oxpn 
with accuracy the logical value of a presumption ufiliis kind; huLiis 
oftt'ct is in practice irresintible to tliose wlio tire not douf to the 
lessons of history and the analogy's of Imnnu naturo. SpirituiiVi'-ls 
Appeal, for exaiujdo, to a great ma-^s of allegnlioTis jiurpmling IoIjl' 
positive uncontradich'd evi<lenep. The st)-c:illed i vidence is le- 
jected by the unconscious logic of commoii sejtse, whicli, lioMeier, 
does not always find it eu^v, without special Iniining, to jiiblify its 
repugnance, lint common seiibu fortliicd by his^evy lelk us timt 
one of the constant marks of an epidemic" (hJi/is tho r.-qiid 
production of an immense quantity of apparent i sitL'nco in .a form 
and under circurastauces that make real senitiuy impossihlo. Tin* 
vulgaresl false prophet was never at a loss for signs and wonder-, 
And the example of Mahomet 8bo^^ s liow much hurdm- it is to <li‘- 
claioi than to rommaiKl these vourliei;. of the proplietio miN-?iim. 
J^milusviiK deci'piH dcLiinfur; and the menning ol tiio pioxeih i,s 
fuiJy brought out only when w'O take the verb in a rniddki mtlim' 
than a passive sense. Itdiberato iiiqiosition may foster iho rimsh- 
rodm growth of the host of witne.«set always rejidy to P]tring up on 
these occasions; but tho growtJi itself is h(•^ond tlm coiiijiass of 
art. >So ill tho physiealorder llm.Miblle eonl.ipions of the zymotic 
diseases mock the clumsy skill of the poisoner. WJmso perceiies 
these things may also perceive that iho din'ct appluation of 
reasoning is not the moat appropriate remedy for mi'-- 
chiefs of this kind. You ciinnot strguu a patient out of hyslorie... 
To take the standing instance, it certain, as Mr! l.eeky 
has excellently shown, lliat llngli^hmen were not reasoned 
out of the bt'licf iii witchcraft. 1'lieir deliverance did not emno 
a Bcienlitic process working in thn undurt-tauding, like the 
imread of < hilileo's or Newton’s doolriiics; it was tlm removal of :i 
dweasod habit of mind. In every such rase, ihevcfore, the t.a<.lv 
for that part of mankind which keeps its sound rcasoi. is ikT lo 
fight the hydra-hoa<le<l delusion in mdail, but to strike at llie loots 
of its life by cnltiiating sound thinking. Medicine is of little 
avail; it ia in an improved regimen that help must bo looked for. 

Dr, Carpenter is fully aware of this, and the jiropliylactic 
r^nien ho prescribes is an early tmining in the principle! df scii'ii- 
' tine method; not merely, be it observed, in faiuiliarily with .some 
apectal bmach of acienco. We slionld bo inclined lo add tho 
critical study—not neces.sarily a luiiiute study—of liumun tosti- 
mohy in some of the many broad lields spread forth by law and 
hiotory. It has lately been, seen ihat u man of great scientific 
eaiiiteiice inav tall into almost incredible puerilities simpiv becaiiso 
h» oanaoti or will not realize the truism .attributed to IViley by a 
lagendaiy undergraduate, “ that it is not contraiy to experience 
that witness may be false.” But it is perhaps iinpus.sible to 
assign any ceitain anlidole to mental any more than to 
plhyMcal infectious. The experience of English judges in 
--sil^satigating facta did not save iIimui from being carried 
\ awaydike other folk by the witch mania, lids standing and pro- 
xChnuent eioatple^ shows, as Dr. (’arpemtor justly points out, 
that even the majority of sennible people may catch the current 
ddkiaioD and be depnved of their ccaumon sense for a time, 
’VS^ther wo consider tho amoimt of evidence, its beai-ing on the 
intareetof the witnesses themselves, or the number and sort of 
pecqde who believed it, tho cose for witchcraft is infinitely stronger 
th^ for Spiiitualiemk I^t not tho toikIot thktk, however, that we 
ofiinr this fiUBiiliar oousidieration as an argument to be used by 


way of reductio ftd nhmrdim against Spirituahsta, Beraons wba. 
have I’eachcd a certain point iu selt-deception mo even more proof,, 
if possible, against a rnluctio ml ahurdmn thah ogamst an^ other 
form of dialectic, as thov have cast oIF all senao of abauraity. ^ A 
thoroughgoing Spiritualist would find no difliculty^ in maintaming 
that there is a largo elonient of truth in all the ancient and modern, 
tales of sorcery, and that the unhappy creatures who in these 
kiugflom-s werrt convicted and executed by scores on their own 
conl'cji.-ioiis wore misundorstood mediums. 

If Dr. Oarpentm’w treairaonl of ilioMe tuibjccts httS a fault, it is 
that lie giv’os himf=olf too much troublo to expose the feats of 
mngm II/ith, claiivovniitM, ami mediums in detail. It SficniB to us 
lljjit .adhoronts ofcominujj sense are no luons hound to give their 
own iifi'ouiit of all IlioHO performriTico.'j ihun they are bound 
to ovjvliiiu all tho trickrt ol a conjuriU*. Some of the things 
ciui^t.’iitly done by Tridinu jugglers with hardly any visible 
n]'j.!',v.itii.s n-main to this day nnoxpl.iiuod, to say nothing of the 
modern iiivcuiioiis of M. jloudiu or Mos-srs. Maskolyne and 
Coi^kc. Yet Tud)'«ly fSpiritiuilihls nlwave excopted) thinks in 
Ih of calling in Hupematural causes or unknown natural 

iiponcics. I'Vom tlie point of view of scientific physiology, which 
of coLu-'* is Dr. (’arpeutfr's own point of view, tho study of tho 
.'ibnoTinal ronou.s Sind moiilal state-? which uit) the groundwork of 
delusioijs is lii-hly interc.stiiig find iiialnictive ; and it seems 
pretty cit'ar tlifit u great deal may yet be learnt in this 
direction. Scientific (‘,\])laiiiitiun of details, so far as yet attained, 
is welcome fo common sense, and the posses.'^iuii of it ia an addi- 
(ioii.il security ; but it would bo a mistake to suppose that the 
j udgmeiit of cotutiioii seiiho <lepends upon it. Tiie scientific view of 
tho whole mailer, mi Ihy olher hand, i.sHlinply the view of common 
si'ijhe made mf)vo precibe. A class uf oxtraordimuy pbonomena, tho 
strength of who.so manifestations varies directly as the predisposi¬ 
tion uf the obs.jr\or to accejil them, and is liable to be indetiniloly 
rednci^d by the presencMMjf ficeprieul inquirers, may at once lie sot 
down us belonging to the subjoctivc and not the ohjoctive order 
of events. Spirit iialists say tlm plioiiomeiia are of a Kind which 
can only be iho product of human intelligence or something like it; 
uiul they are quite right; only common sense goes a step further 
ami says lliey arc nothing but tlie product—]iailly designed, pui'tly 
uude.sigcod-of the intelligence of the living hiiiniin lieings who 
take part in the proeptuliups. Thejilnniomena of hypnotism,or wlnilIs 
Boniet lines ali-^urdly called electro-biology, show the start ling cfiecUs 
of aitilieially induced pivdispesilion -whiih may be ohtained by 
appropriate means. But delusion from expectancy may also occur 
.spoillaiieouftly and in the waking stale. Dr. (.'aiiicnter gives the 
lollowiiig curious example; — 

A Ifidy, wliosfl niiad laid Im-ii n good di'!!l otV'U)d('d on the biibi<’'-t c)f 
<iiiMkiii;^-ti'iinl.dns, win waJldii; lioin rcriivu lo tiilmouth, iiiid Ihoufilit 
bill- sMW ill ilio iiud II in'wl\-i i(OU <1 Joiiai nil, mrli lla- inBcriplioii, ‘‘ Jl‘ uiiy 
! iii.'ia ItiiihC, 11 liiiii conn.- liitlior ;iiid ilriiit,'" ,Soimi' limo .'iltfi wards, on 
nu ntioiim^ llic l';4( t vritli jdt mr to tin* diUijddcrs uf a {^euth iii.in whom 
sill'MipiKwud to lirivo ii('i-l<d it, ;Iu' Miis c.rratly siirpiiHod to t lira trom 
(li«‘in th.it, no bill’ll (h'iiiL In'--ton!jtiini •-M'.tcd ; and on sidi.bequcnlly reftair- 
iiia to the spot, blie touiid aoiluiij; Init u few stones, whith coii.'-tituted Urn 
foiiiidatioji on which liei e vjiiuiiiiit ijiiiigiii.jriim hud luiUauideiilbuper- 
bt lied me. 

A\'hat force, then, may not the initiginnlion nequiro by a process of 
iinconsciuns self-tleception vthou expcctiiti'/U j.s deliberately culti¬ 
vated r' Dr. C’arjienter well says :— 

Scoptieiil uininirors, liUe my.-ill', are (•(‘.itinuiilly told;—“ Yon unisl not 
form loiii iK'i^atJve conc!iisioiis iioni ono oi two I'ailuirs; hut you mu.st 
lit-rsex ire in }»ur euquiiieb until vuii-^et po^'itivo rcbult.s.'’ This is just 
like .I oh n We-^tey's ndvu-e to a yoiing profuJior, who w«is lanumHug Ids 
want of “fiiilh,” and asking liis advice aa to coiitiiniing in the niinkstry; — 
“I'le.uh faith tilf \ou h;ive jt, .ind I lien you will piench it Wanse you 
li.ivo It.” Spiutiiaii'lie di-ejj.lus are hidden to sit hour after hour, and tiny 
•liter day, until tlie^i pii.e. inio tlu' su-iie of mind in wliie.h they can he 
liroU';lit to lielicve iliu tiling tlioy have been led to expect; and theoeeforth 
they lail at .Heieiitilio hei'idu (bi not ahnegntmg iluir intellectual diserhni- 
iiidiou b}’ subiuilling tdicin.selvea to n proccbs which dethrones their higher 
]ioMei-.s Iroui their uorniul ba]ueinaey, and leaved tliuir imaginations free 

buopo. 

The special topic most fully dealt with in tlio book is that of 
clnirLoifdiWo. Tlio sucee.-se.s of soveral celebrated performers up to 
u Certain point, and thoir failures under really etlieient tests, tiro 
.set forth in ti very clear and iiistructivo manner. They traded 
partly on happv gucsbcs and tho dexterous use of information— 
which last can be made lo go a wonderfully long way—but chiefiy 
on the little known [ihysical fact tliat lo blindfold ft person deter¬ 
mined to see is in truili very far from an easy business. When 
experts insisted on malting tho blindfolding complete, iho clttir^ 
roi/inwe was found to come to an end. I'his is a typo of what 
happens in tho case of all such pretensions; the shapes of delusion 
and impoislure are infinite ewen to bewilderment, the main lines 
ftre the same even to wt^ariness. 

J)r. Carpenter’s book will probably c<aivert no Spiritualist to 
couimon sense; that achievement may well pass the wit of man. 
It may, however, save some readers from ri'gjirdiug gross impos¬ 
ture "with feelings of amiablo curiosity, or giv ing the countenance 
of wdiat is called, we believe, candid inquiry ” to m idle and 
mischievous folly. 


CARRE’S BORDER MlilMOlUES.* 

rpIilS book is ft sort of family history of the BiddoUs apd 
JL (Jarros, with sab6idi|ry notices of the Elliots, Boottt, and 
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other families ^vith \ihom they wore conueoted, the whole Ving 
eked out with hiogi'aphicftl notices and would-he witty anecdotes 
oonceming sniidry local heroes whose ftime for the most ^rt has 
never readied he vend the counties where they are still honio in 
mind. The lnateri^ll8 were collected hy the late Mr, Itiddell 
Carre of Cavors Carre, who was somethiiig of an ftuti<imir}% and 
for whom all the scraps of inlbrmfttii»u which he could nay whppe 
glean hearing upon his own family history or that of any of his 
kindred had a spefial intorost. 'I'lio particulars which ho thus 
collected formed the dcli;,djt of his nfighhours us nvoII as his own, 
and Mr. Kiddcll Oavre guiuod a local reputation for his lecturo-s ' 
on the worihie^ of rc.'il or fancied rcputuLioii who had llouriahod ] 
ill the aoiithern comilie.s of his unlive laud. Out of those lectures j 
tho volume which wp have now in li.'Uid lias grown. Uiifortu- 
natoly it has not Leoii put to^oLlier b)' .Mr. Carro hiiuscU’, 
us ho literally cfiught liis dealli of cold while going to j 
deliver cuic of thes<! highly popular loctures, aiul died leaving 
his uiiiuuscripts for olln-r hands to prepare Jbr tho The 

lash of tK.liliiig them li,.o been luulertakoii by a Mr. Tail, w'ho, wo 
take it, is, or has been, edilor of tho Krlso Ctnonictc. The editor 
diselainis any serious iiiti rbavnee wdth tho text, ami, with the ex¬ 
ception of eouic coinh-ii.-i’.Lioii hyciiLling oil’ neodlo'^s repetitions, 
professes to have given I lie papers to the vvorld very tiiucli as llie 
compiler left them. This, no doubt, hIiowe(l au admirable self- 
contr<>l on his part, and a praiNiworlliy feeling of respect for tho 
departed author. Ihit we cannot help thluhiiig that it would have 
beoiirpiile as well for Mr. (.''arre sliLei'.iry reputation if his editor had 
made some attein))t to bre.ilt up some o!' Ilu* most involved henf'iires, 
so as to make them nt le;ist iiitelli^dlde. As it i,-., tho reader Is 
more firmly ronvinced witli e.ieli biieceediiig p;ige that, though Air. ^ 
(kirro had certainly a ^reiit deal to siv, lie did not in the least j 
know liow to say it. .A jtaf.igr.iph uiiMiing to Air.?. Somerville, j 
fur iiislanco, might lead iinv one to su]>ihi.-,(i that hho h.ul ^hared 
Boiuowlril 1 lie nature of (V*rberus, who was “three genlleuieii ui 
unco” : — 

l>r. Suuieiville wns otli nvisc well rnnmotL’il, uml lie lind the honour of 
hiiv.ii;.' for Ids fl.iii'..lil‘'i-m-!aw Mr-.. Ahoy 8ouit*r\ilh*, «iuu td' the Illl)^I gro- 
loiin<liy eicntiliL J.i'lu’. of tin-a/o. She n.i., Is .uU-i, tla* ne'f i of 
Alls. SonuTVilU’, M'liior, who e ‘■hp i iii.'iuud Adnund Sir \Vilii:mi fairfax, 
Ihi-l.ahor ot the tali'iitnl .■oilhoro-'. of the “ of tl;*- Hoax ’ 

iitid iitir r woiks of gii af luuic, lor which hhe rcci iveii nwiay wcn-iic.-'e]veil 
neknovxlcdgiucut.s. 

Vliifs is a worse eeMrupion evt'o ihau that wdiieh cxiFtod in tho 
mind of Laplaco when he insured Mr:i. Somerville hejholl'that sho 
and Mis. (Jreg wTJf ihe only't^vvt* jn-ople who undcistood him. 
Still more perplexin<j‘ is the uecount given of the second niaiTiiigo 
of tliat Ihiehei'S ol IJiueleiigli w lio was also l)uehe.-^.s ol Afoii- 
mouth:— 

'rive ;;('n(‘ioi(‘.ly mid d (.liri'.’,ly e.nva; Die Itie-lnss /i oit’t of ;ill flu 
pi'isniiil iiiid lord c.'.t h(,s ol the Duke, which Ii.-ol ly« en ioi'leiU'd ; ;md 
!tft( r a tune— >t\y in idiciit I luce sem—hlic niiiniKl Lord fm owiilli 
!nu I-.tor of the great AhmiwH of iiiipui.slvil.do f.inu-, hiil live iivu i lo'c w.ia 
ill. .olved in ivhouL k-n }r:ii,s Iiy the ilujith of tlic iiohlc Lovd, fo u loan slio 
h.vd three cliildivri, oiu‘ of whom — I miy Isahelli Scott, Mieeeeded to tlio 
.Milio-e/aor/jj/e/j,—h(’v only broth r hiivmg died,—lU'Jiiding the Ibiilieiy 
.ind l‘;ilioujii'r, (it the Cliiin h, mill, umler the jerisdictiou uet of 17.17, sho 
g'U T.roo.'. for her rights, inH(e:i(i howev'T of l"Miig lici lull elauu. 

She. died vt'iy .syon alter the an.mgeuiL'Ul was made. 

Not n liltlo amuoing Is it to note tliat, while fho nwler is 
e.xpected at once to calcli the drift of such Jnird Bontoncen, il js 
tulvou for granted that lio will not imdoi'.stiind aueh an expreSt^inn 
as a “ Foul Haid,” whieli is traaslatcd for his benclit into a “ dis- 
gi.vi-eful expedition.” 

However miuutoly Srr. Carre was acquainted with nil the ins 
and outs of Border raids and Border pedigrees, it is cb-ar that his 
studies had not henn pushed far enough to give him an Hlemontavy 
knowledge of any history, not even of that of his own country, lie 
tnlliS in nil seriousness and good faith of one Solvatiiis, King of 
tho Scots, as an ndverHary of Donald Bane, and professes himself 
unable to decide whether tho legend about the mysterious stranger 
w'Ik) rendered good si'rvico to this sanio Solvatiiis be a true or 
false accouut of tbe oiigiu of the Douglas family. Ho is quite as 
ready to believe that the naruo it.self originated in Ibo words 
“ yholto Dhu Clhas, ’ suppo-ved to be iho Gaelic for “ see that dark 
man,” a« that it became tbe sunmme of tho dcMiendants of 
Theobald tho Fleming, from the lauds Douglas confeired on 
him by ouo of tho sons of Alalcolm. After such a di.splny of 
credulous simplicity wo arc jiot surpri.'^cd to be told iji another 
page that the founder of the iliddell family, who “was .a com¬ 
panion of William tbe Courpieror,” is entered as “Monsieur 
liideF'on the roll of Battle Abbey. Nor is thi.'i all. William 
thn Conqueror himself, doubLle^s horn having been tho companion 
of a llidelj tinds n place in this panlheon of border notables; 
and the author, Jjoing ftu* n-tield indeed from his Borderland, 
explains that 

Battel Abbey, which is a mcmoriid of oiw of tho groare,st acliiovoments in 
KngUsh history, was bailt on the exteiwive pl/iin of Ileathliolii, a littln to 
tlie north of Ha.sting.% in fulfilment of a plinlgc given by the great Nnrinnn, 
prior to tbo battle whioh gninedfi-r him the crown of Knghmd. William 
nod been named by Kdwimi »ho Cont'ea-oir, tlio last of the Snxtm lino, his 
sttct!essoir, though Edgar Atheling was the next Icgitiinute huir, and il.arol(l 
had usurped the throne. 

This talk about usurping the throne brings to mind anotlier very 
odd statement—to wit, that tho foundation of Monmouth’s sudden 
siae to the summit, of fashion and fortune ky in the foot that 
C^ueen Henrietta, Who was fond of him, brought him to London 
in 1662.” Whether this straftge sehtenoe sniang firom a <»nfuslon 
between the wives of Charl^ L and of Ooarl^ 11., or between 


eitlier of thorn and Lady Henrietta Wentworth, or &om a hopekse 
mixing up of all throe, we are quito at a loss to detorinluo. 

Afloi tho iCers and Hidaells, for whose special ^i1doa« 
tion Border Memories have boon compiled, the ElSts and 
Scotts moot with ii: good skuo of attention. Many. of the 
auecdotes of tho 3'Uiiots ai'o now well known since tho 
puldicaliou of tbe moumirs of the Burl of Mlnto. Still some 
of tlu'ni are so good ihrit tliey very well bear twice telling. 
Not tho least Motowovthy of tbiH remarkably clover family was 
Mis? .kau Elliot, tho conipo-scr of that popular larder baUad 
known na the “ Flowers of the Forest.’* Shu figured among tho 
lik-iarv liulics of Edinburgh, and enjoyed tho further distinction 
of being (bo proud ]i(i''.seBsor of the last private Hedan-chair kept in 
I’dinhiugli. The Jilliot.s w ore as ready with their tongues as with 
I'lilier ])eu or Bword, and never at a Iops for a witty repartees. The 
licst who looli the rourtev^}' tilk! of Lord Miuto, when made a 
.ludgo of the Court of f^eS'^iou, wna but a Younger son—a fact that 
liis elder brotluT the Liii d wnn deterir.iucd should not bo lost sight 
of; and u-i his brother vv,as Bitting a« a circuit Judge, he shouldered 
his xvay into the crowded court, silencing tho ushers who attempted 
to clear tlio way for Lord .Minto'iv brotlicr by drily remarking, 

“ X:i, n.i, Clibbio'.B my brother.” But thc'Elliots w(*ro well matched 
in wit .as vve.ll ;lb war amid their fcllow-hordorors. On one occasion 
lAU'd Minto t<iok with him his friend Lord Karnes to pay a visit to 
old Anustrorig of Sorhie. *^laog» black, 

tlour-loolvijig chiel ’ ho Iq A^voth him wtvs. Lord Minto described 
him csamaii cunio to ImXj.i' tho Armstrongs ”; which tvaa met 
vviilitlie remlv retort, “ it’s time the Elliots wore riding.” 
AT’ry little beliiml Hio oi and Armstrongs in Border raids 
iind were tlm .Scotts, a :o next engage Mr. Carre's attention. 

1 te telkstho old, vv'ill-vvorn storLs about “Harden’s cow” and 
“inueltle-iuowed Meg,” but iuMb to ikcni ouo of his own concerning 
a cerliiiu .Scott who turned (Quaker;— > 

AiiolluT nf llip nautu i»t‘ John Soott of Loith be<‘ame a Qualcor, making 
hinisi’lf uotoniiii. l/r l-iviviui; on Sunilny, for which ho waatimsit very heavily 
on ihi- cviili'iao of (In* iViike. iiikI iniiii^jkr, with whom ho was very 
lirote-titi;>; th »1. lio mi-ht i\-, wi ll brow on tho Sumhiy ns tlio niini’iter m^ht 
I t.iKf moiu'y for goiii'i; iij» lo ii rU'-k nml talking, and throwing wstcr iii a 
hiiini'.v lace. 

In Bpilo of tliiB very logieal defence, wo are not surprised to hear 
that Heott appr.iled in ’vaiii to tho Privy Council, 

wScottfl, Elliots, and (’arr(;s being disposed of, the remaining 
Biivder notiihles .are massed together according to the counties 
which rrniy l.ay claim to them. At lirst sight it would seem as if 
a vast pie/'ii-tioii of celebriited characters hiul been born in Selkirk 
and lio.vburgli. But, on looking closer, wo find th.at tho claim to 
celebrity is buBod on tlio slenderest possible foundation ; and y^e 
reuil b'l- tho lii>t linui tbo names and life stories, often striking and 
pathotic, of numb. I'B of b.irds or prophets whosy tamo has never 
reaeheil beyond Hie bound.ijUiS of the parish whmh still Wuqdem 
at 11n grciitnes^, of their gifts. Then .again Mr. Can'u devotes many 
p.iges lo tho hit>tory of the Napiors, who c.annot with justice W 
claimed as ii Border family, .“inco tlieir connexion with Selkirk¬ 
shire camo ahoiit fr.iiu iutormamago with the Scots of ThirlostanC. 
Under tho heading “ jMl=<oellaneoua (’olebrities,” we find notices of 
sundry “ parish luldie.B,'’ a raco unhappily fust becoming exUoct 
(jvi'ii m Scotland. But Air. O.arro luids a iiover-fiiiling stock of 
“ celebrities ” in tho pulpit. IMinisters, whether of the J^lstaUiah- 
mont or of eveiy varying sliado of Diaoflut, are ail dignified by 
him with tlio title of “ llivines.” Many of tbe auecdotea told of 
these worthies are aln-.'idy familiar to tho readers of Dean 
ritim.say's “ Iveuiiniacimoc.B,” though, from Mr. Carre’s long-winded 
way of telling them, one can scarcely recognize them as the 
fe.'imo stories. Among these “Divines,” one of the few 
wliose name is roall^v familiar to us is “Thomas Boston,” 
whoso “ Crook in the Lot ’’ and “ Fourfold State” stUl koep their 
place ns favourite dovolional bix)ka with a certain class of readsis 
on l>oth aides of the B<.>rdor. Boston, who was, wo believe, one of 
the sect known aa “ Original Si’cedora,” is described bjr Mr. 
Carre as a “ Non-juror.” How little ho knew the meaning of 
the word is filiown in tlie scnttiuce, where he manages to mix 
up the Iligh-Church bishop tiud the Dissenting hymn-writer 

Bishop Ken, tho .author of those bcantifu! inorninjr and evcolng bytaUS 
HO dear to the [Moplc of Kn;:,diuid, and Ihaiic Watts, the aiithoi'ot the divine 
wluch, 1 may buy, arc dear to alt Cbn^tiarl jicople, vt«rQ both non- 

jurors. 

Perhaps the best known of all Mr. Can'o’s heroes is Mungo 
Park, who, like Livingstone, bis great follower in tho field of 
African exploration, hud studied for the medical profesrioo, aqd 
indeed for some yeav.s jvractised as a doctor. How little 
liked tho life of a doctor in a small country town he WM 
at no pains to conceal; ibr. .sliortly before starting on his journey 
to Africa, we find him writing “ that a few inglorious winten^-H.- 
practice at Peebles was a risk ns great, and wt^d 
effectually to shorten life, ns the journey ho wasaboutlbundettako,** 
One of wo few names worth remembering among the *^ bardl 
is that of Henry Francis Lyle, the author of the popular hymn 
“ Abide with me.” Though bo passed the greater pan of hia life 
ns a clergyman in a Devonshire living, he was a Scuttiiih Borderer 
by birth. His sacred poetry is so simple and. so free from.iUiT 
sectarian spirit that it has found its wav into thehymo-booksof du 
denommations, from the Book q^iVoise down to Mr. ^mgeos's (hm 
Spmn^Bodkp We cannot see on whatgroands Mr. Carre intreduoM 
Lord Oat^bell as a Border celebrity^ As he wsshorn atOiw^ 
Fife, the Border can claim no part or lot Id his fiime. Here ire 
nevertheless, not only the story of his life and of his death,but .. 
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the interesting iqformation that hi# brain weiglied “ 53^ ounces.” 
Why Mr.'Carre should consider it “ very rouiarkable that it was 
found to he in It perfectly healthy state ” wo cannot well make out, 
unless indeed he regards as a sywptom of approaching imbocility 
the foot of Lord CampbellV admiring iho seric'S ■ of papers 
called the "RecretAiom of a Cwmti’y Parson^ and not only 
inviiiug the author of them to nsaist him, but siting liim for 
English parson and oUeving liiui an l^ngliah living, ull 
which is set forth in a previous pfiragru]ih. AUhongli Mr. Uarru’a 
book is Imdly put togethur, and shows a lanumLnhlii want of 
historical knowledge, it diHulays a Mist deal of pains in nil/mg up 
genealogical gossip, and will, we doubt not, ho wimiily wclcoiiu'd 
by all arid each of tho.‘»o who can claim kiiHircd with anv if llio 
** liorder Celebrities ” whose names are hamlod down to pt» 'icrity 
in its pages. 

TWO NOVELS.* 

M ME. VILLAUrS work is not noticcnhlo for depth of passion 
or power pf delineation, but it is gracolul, and shows tlmt 
she takes pains and does not shirk the trouble that is indudLMl in 
all honest endeavour. Also, unlike many of our ladv iio\t!ists, 
she seldom trios in her gnmiuiar, though her style is imt aUvays 
elegant; and she undei-htunds iiow to give tlie loiial colour of liio 
countries wherein slm lays Jier seenesy Ao that Italy is not endowed 
with the clmractoristifs of Kngland, p d (ioruituiv due.'i imt :i))j',ear 
with the featuies of Yorkshire and till luanuojs of the l\>:ti‘ru,s. 

The story of Jn Chomjc ^.'/»f/(«»///)iais slight, and we are not 
fatigued by over-rapidity of actioi/in- foverisli eiuiey of olia- 
nielgr. Tho book, indeed, vvould*hia\o been had a 

little lUuro tiro and moveiuont been pul into it; and it would have 
decidedly gained by comprvssion. The plot is too weak to bi ar ex¬ 
pansion luto two volumes ; and the \.irious he^ilalious and luin- 
understtindings between lidith and ]Jell)uiu“ which are iieceL'a.iry 
‘ to lill up tho Hpaco become at lust moiioltuious, more e.-peeially 
aa a little honest straightforwardno.'S mi;iht liaMi d >ue away 
with all double lung before the reader is allowed the luvury of 
assisting at the happiness of the two lovers. And is not “ Mi^^s 
Whitman ” too close a portrait for gooil work ? ddm exact 
transcription of character is one of the commonest mislakcs of the 
many which are madu by iiiexjicrieijced wrilen. They tal.u a 
model, reproduce it with that inartistic lulellly to iiiiiin- 
porlant details which destroys both likeness and illusion, and then 
tiiiiik that they must ho eiu'ccssful because, as \\ ysay, tlie\ ha\o 
taken HO-aiul-so from tho life. When tlieir cducs mainluiu thal 
this 80-aud-Bo is not Inic to nature, they complain td‘ being found 
fault with unjustly, and fall back ou tho old plea of nu actual uud 
living raodol. Yet this clo.->e copying of unimportant details, 
wheroby the wholo portrait becouuis, as it were, out of focus and 
porapoctive, gives us something which is no luoro true lo naturo 
or fact than would ho tho picture of a bird with some of the 
feathers made out in exaggerated proportion and inhanuonious 
precision. The inoit shotchy outline, oorn.'ctl} ivndeivd, 
would bo truer and luore suggesti\o than this partial pre- 
ciaion; nud what is true of a painted picture is true «if a 
written portrait, ft is the old diU’ereneo between two scliooks— 
the ono which upholds the direct iiiiitaliou of parts, iiieie uu- 
iinaginativo copying, whereby no idt'a of the whole is coiueytMl; 
the other aiming at that synthetic re-cie.al ion which presc.rva’s only 
tho leading lines, and suggests all the unim])OVlanL details. In 
tho portrait of “ Shsa Wliitiimn, ' taken as it evidently is from a 
lady who in her lifetime was one. tif the most prominent liguiv.s in 
Knjjlieh society at b'Jorenco, Mine. Villari has decidedly erred by 
too cloBo lidelity to her model. 

Tho Btory, though, as wo have said, graceful, has nothing lu it 
specially original. A proud, w'ariu-hcarLi‘(l, and cold-iii.iimored girl 
marries thalnsciiiating man of hm-clioice; whojlilvo many fascinating 
men of girlish choice, is practically worlli very little, and is hy no 
means in fact what lier iancy lias created him. They are entirely 
\mcoDgemal, too, in nature and pursuits; she i.s tenacious, reserved, 
intollectual, and sensitive, while ho is weak, good-natured, incon¬ 
stant, and not Bpeeinlly honourable. The a.'ssociution of twonaluros 
so easentially dissimilar, brought together by passion on tho ono 
luuid and blind idealization on the oilier, is nece.ssarily one of 
sorrow and discomfort. Edith Daunt, the girl who marries llertio 
Henderson, ibis handsome idol of her imaginiitiou, to hnd him, w hen 
too late, but a very poor kind of thing imide of a very coarse Kind 
of clay, has to pass turough various iiiatnmonial trials of the ordi¬ 
nary kind. Tier dear old grandfather is tak»>ii ill vvhile slie i» away 
on her wedding tour, and she comes back only just in time to see him 
die; her huslmnd gets into debt, mid in India “reiiunies his 
bachelor habits,” passing all his spam tiuio in dancing, llirtation, 
riding,” “ while she proudly rasigned herself to her loneliness, 
Y ^de no attempt to keep him by her side, grew daily colder 
\and more P her .demeanour, and sought cuusolatioo in her 

old studios and the aiiticiiWtion of the ji)} s of motherhood." Wo 
most quote here the author*ii "Views 011 this mattor, cundiiUy 
oxpressed, and wiser tlmu are tho viewd' trf .mps^wpmeu on the 
•ubject^ 

She was wrong, of course. Had she triwl to adapt horaclf to her s«r- 
" rouDdlngs, and been leaa austere with her husbaud, her path w'uuld have 
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been smoother. After nil, he was not to blam® Tho idol she now dis* 
covered to be of clay had always been clay; it was her girljaU Jraaffinatlon 
alone that had raised him upon an ideal pede'^tnl. A little knowledge of 
the world would have made In r more tioxible, and taught her tho true 
philosophy of making tho beat of her I'atc. . . ^ 

She still loved, though she no longer esteemed, her Imsbnnd, but, iier- 
su.ided of his indifleronoc for her, would have died rather than confess it, tuid 
onrcfully abstained from all inttrfereuoi. MitU his liberty of action. It would 
have been better to have roundly lakeii him to task thanlo have entrenuheu 
hui.sclf behind thia icy barrier. 

n router trials are in store for this too statuesque and Minerva- 
liko wife. Her baby dies soon after it is born, and^ her husband 
ilirls (lutrugeuu&ly with u Mrs. Trevelyan, an artful little jade \yho * 
is Hie bad genius of tho story, and poor Edith’s iincomiiromising/™ 
ciiuiny all tliroiigli. k'inally, ho dies in tho liEst half of the lirst 
volume, after two years of imtiTiHge; and Edith, who had been his 
ice-cold wile, now, ns his widow, with true feminine inconsis¬ 
tency, devotes herj)elf to weeds and weeping as passionately 
i us it her miserable marriage liad been one of })erfecl happiness. 

, After falling into a very morbid .state of mind, she is in- 
! diieed to go to Florence lor a season, which, we miifit confess, 

! not argue much common sense on her part, and almost excuses 
j Dcrllea nauglitiiiesH. She timls out by Home letters that her grand- 
I llitlii'r, wlio lijid hroiiglit her up, luui married as his .second wife 
an Italian woman of low birth, wdio, it tM>eins, Imd run away 
from him, taking hid child v\ith her. The little girl was very 
Iwvely, according lo a picture drawn by her t'uthor; and Edith 
liills in love vvith tho face, and exprcd-scs In-r intention of going to 
Iliily to lind out whetlnr she is dead or alive. Her friend very 
Himuhly reininild her that, “ if sili\e, this sweet little thing is by 
this time u woman over forty"; but, tia llio story is to be laid in 
foivigni paits. 0110 peg may servo us well as aiiuLher; and Edith 
I goe to Florenco to look for this ancient aunt to wlioso where- 
I ah.inld him has not Hie hligliloat clue, and wlio, if living, may or 
i may not prove to he a de-irabb* connexion. Meanwhile she falls 
j in with “ Miss Whiliuau ” and rhilip Delhune ; and bctweuu love 
land Inendshij), fear and joaloiLsy, art and UUiralure, and her old 
j enemy Mr^. ’I'revelyaii to keep all allame, pa-^sea her time by 
j no means in a stagnant cunditioQ of mind, if sometimes loss tlian 
happily. At last tho right moment comes; tho roissing aunt is 
di.scovered, and Hie cronked tilings are then made straight and Hie 
voiiglMuic.s smooth. She begins life again as the wile of J’hilip 
Dellnme—a huabaud warranted nut to flirt, and who abhors debt 
and disorder ns much as she bersfilf does; and to this husliand 
will bii added an aunt whom she loved with prophetic fervour 
wlien only ;i. friemd, and whose companionsliip will be one of tho 
j joys of her fuluro life. 

it is a pretty littlo story, purely conceived and nicely written; 
and, save in the deline.iiion of live Trevelyans, ollev.s no point for 
gra\u reproach. Dut in both the&o characters the author has 
hufJered herself to ho ill-natured, and thus to be less tho artist than 
tlie partisan. Several little touches in Mr^. Trevelyan's chameter, 
sucli ns “ her pointed .^crnwland the like, show an animus that 
is fatal to u story from the point of \it*w of ^'cal art, and Major 
Trt vel\an uses latiguago which comes harshly from tho pen of a 
woimm. 

If In Chonrje Vnchnmjvd is at least true in its local colour, 
what shall wo .say of Pni/tnie S? It has long been a standing ro- 
proach against French authors that they do not take the trouble 
to learn the mo.st ordinary lacks concorniug those English people 
of whom tliey mako their heroes and lieroine.s. When they de¬ 
scribe their English uoblernou ns going in for a round of le hoxc. 
with a cabman, or selling their wives at Smithtiold, wo are not 
dispo.^cd to consider their work as showing much study or accurate 
ethnological knowlodg(«. The aiitlior of B-ny6nk has not done a 
liair’sbroadth better; and the story, as an exposition of French life, 
is as absolutely silly and imp() 8 .sible a.s are those talcs by French¬ 
men who mako tw'o Engliolmion meet iu a desert and refuse to speak 
because they have not boon introduced, or who credit the wnolo 
nation with 01101110101191108 worthy only of so many uncontined 
lunatics. Thostor^ oiEtujdnkmt^ forth liowtwo 3'ouiigandbeautiful 
French gdrls are living in a small country tow’n with their widowed 
mother; and liow there come to see them—staying in tho house 
with them, ull the same as if they had been auEuglisli family with 
a father and brothers to give them countenance—-llrst a hand- . 
some young (lerman, who turns out to bo the son of Mtne. de 
Gueymai'd's old friend, and then that cousin Gaston for whom 
Madamelinsdestinedhorelderdaughter Eugtinie. ThUetrikesthelii'st 
false note in this curious little volume of discords. The second 
comes by JMme. de Gueymard allowing her daughters to entertain 
this young German alone; to sit with him in the garden^ to take 
witlk.9 with him, have lessons in Gorman from him, and, in short, 
to go through the whole life of American' girls, rather^ than 
even of English ones, in a manner impossible to a French 
motlier of almost any grade. When tho cousin Gaston comes, 
who is to be, Madame hopes, her daughter's husband, she 
abandons even the semblance of chaperouage to him and says, 

“ Now I shall be let off a great deal of chaperono (mc) duty, 
one of tho greatest trials, and, 1 think, mistakes of French 
society; but this, us it in the law of the land (society P), we 
caniiof very' well go against iu But with Gaston witli you, of 
course it will be all right"this meiining that the two g[)ris are 
to .4,m with this cousin *hnd the young German on a ’(^sit to a 
friend's house, where they are to stay for a day ot ttto. Now 
I such a speech and such a coursb of action as this is iust aa true to 
I life in Franca aa the selling of wires at Smithhala attd takhog a 
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tondly torn at h fcoxa Vith caT)meii Js to life In Engird; as true 
as the Idiid of love which Max maltee and Eugenie allows, oa 
Gaston's generosity in sending her to her lover fdone, in the evening 
In the garden, and as the secret marriage of the young people in a 
diureh by a priest. We do not expect our novelists to be very 
profound in any bmncli of science, e<perimenUil or historic; 
but we really thinlc the author of EwjUnie has gone beyond 
the limits of allowable ignorance—w'ido as those limits are— 
when she makes a Frouch priest marrj' two young people 
who wander into his church, with no more inquivy, misgiving, 
or rudtapcism than if he had been the famous blacksmith 
^over the border (in Franco of all countries, where luarriago is 
pledged round with tho most carefully con-i true tod barriers, and a 
6cc»iit union of the kind described is simply impossible), and puts 
into a French mother's mouth the formal abdication of hor 
chapetomige over her daughter, in fivour of au unmarried male 
cousiu and a young soldier guest. Jlcyend all this, iLo b(3ok is 
sentimoutal, scrappy, goody, and decidedly a falling oil' from the 
author's first essay, Mim Slollyy which itself was by no moans up 
to tlio highest standard. 


THE INTKRCOLOMAL RAILWAY.* 

A GEOORA.PIfIO.VL Civprico of nature, so to sitouk, lias afTocted 
tho relation.^ between those Rritisli Xorlh Aiuorican tm-ri- 
tories, now styled the Dominion of Canada, which were unib'd tea 
years ago in u provincial Confcdemtiim.' L'pper and faiwor Canada, 
prc^pcrly bearing that name, occupy tlio interior region along the 
banks of the St. I/iwrenco and the shores of the gieiiL Lakes, fhat 
river, whieli i.s the outlet of their waters te llio .\11aMtic, should 
likewise be tlie clianuul of their inaritime tinllie, and is thus avail¬ 
able for eomnierco tluving part of tho year. Hut its lowi-r course 
and estuary below the port of (Aui'boc, turning fioiii an easterly to 
n northerly direction, are loclced up in winter by tho ice barriers of 
a severe climate, or rather by the aril't of ice from tho Arctic hcus. 
They are separated from tho Atlantic shores williin luihler luti- 
lude.i by »m oblong block of the mainland, comjirising New llrims- 
wick, with an adjacent strip of Lower Canada on the right bank of 
the St. Lawrence, and with a portion of the State of Maine, to the 
southward, belonging to the New England group in the United 
Stale.s. The peninsula of Nova Scotia is nttached to llio north¬ 
western evtremity of New Jlniuswic-k at it.s very corner, linnixing 
far out in the Atlantic, with the* large islands of Newfoundland 
and I’rince Edward Island Ijing outside of it, and partly enclosing 
tho Ciulf of St. Lawrence. This distvibulioii of tlieir lands, 
between the extensive navigable waters of tho contiiieiilal interior 
on the one hand and the open sea on tlic other, miilvcs Now 
Drunsw'ick iiml Nova Scotia the needful doorway to tkiiiada in 
the winter HoUhoii. Their e.vcidk.nt harbours, espoei.illy that of 
St. John in tho Jlay of Fundy, on tho Souili-cast (;oa.'‘L of Ne w llruns- 
wick, and that of Ifaiifux, on the Atl uitic coa.st of Nova Scotia, 
are conveniently placed lor tho iutei'eour«:e to bo Kept up with 
.Europo by tbe inland Cianadiiin }»roviiice,s in winter. The lutibour 
of IWtland, in Maine, alone luv.-'eiii.s in .Hoiue deiiec the facilities 
of aecommoJalion which oaablo it to coinjicte with Halifax for 
the external Irallic of tho Dominion. As iWlland j^hiug.s to the 
United States, tliero are strong motives of political (fpedimcy for 
socuring tho prefuivnce to Halifax, whieli is not onU our own 
port, but tho nearest Tnind.ithiiitic port to Great *iiritain. 

These ciiTum.stancea give a more than local or toi-lmical iulerest 
to Mr. Sandford Fleming’s account of a liighly crcflitable worlc of 
railway construcuon w'hich ho completed last Midsiumner, fur-I 
nishing Lowor Canada with means oi access, lUroiigh tho northern 
parts of New Hrunswick, to tho Nova Scotian Atlantic coast. It 
IS miiarkable, indeed, that, sv) long as linty-live ^cais ago, soon 
after tho opening of tho lirst railway in England, a project was 
discussed of making a railvVay from (iuelioc to St. Andrews, iu Now 
Brunswick, at the mouth of the Bay of Fundy. This would have 
left out Nova Scotia entirely, but vvmild havo supplied tho shurto.st 
possible route from Quebec to tho ocean-shore. Tlio .Mchemo w'as pro¬ 
pounded by Mr. Henry Fairbairn iu the United tSirvicc Jonnial of 
1832. It seems, about 1836,10 luivo obtained energetic support 
^in tho Colonies, with some encouragement from tin.* \Vliig Al jni.^Lry 
in Downing Street. But it was sudileuly checked by pereruptm-y 
orders from that quarter, upon a representathm from the United 
States’ (lovernmont that the country lying between tim St. Law- 
lonco and tho ]Iay of Fundy was part of ilieir Stale of Maine. 
The British Goveniuicnt, having ju.'it then to deal witli the Freuch- 
Oanadiau rebellion, did not venture to op[>o.so a decided negative 
to this claim of a foreign sovereignty. A I’ovv years later, in the 
feeble negotiations conducted by Lord Ashburton in 1842, sur¬ 
rendering a lor^^J portion New Jlruuswick, our American 
colonies were cHectually deprived of their most direct iudenendeut 
access to the sea. A brief sketch of the hiatoiy of this boundary 
question is introduced b^ Fleming into hw narrative of the 
hindrances and disappointmeuta of early intercolonial railway 
Bchfitnes. The dispute was first raist^d upon the application, to an 
actual topogntpliical survey, of certain clauses iu the Latin text of 
letters patent granted by King Jiimea I. to tho Earl of Stirling as 
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founder of Nova Scotia. There was a doubt coneoroing the rivef 
St. GroLx, from the most westerly source of which theboondary- 
line was to run due north until it should strike upon tho nearest 
stream flowing into the St. Ijawreuco, or great nver of Oana^.” 

But there was a farther gR'Uud of diificulty in applying the roecu- 
lative provisions of the treaty concluded with the United States 
in 17S3, by which tbe aforesaid due nortli lino was pre¬ 
sumed to run ‘'along the liighlands w'hich ilivide those rivers that 
empty them8L'lv(.is into the St, Lawrence from those which fall 
into tho Atlantic Ocean.*' There iu fact, no such ranw 
of highlands directly to tho nonliward of the St UJroix; but to the - 
north-west, as i.s explained by Mr. FJeming with the aid df a 
sivecial map, raay^ be J'ound the true w’aterslwd in question, parting 
ine sourue.i of tue OUaudioro, in Jjower Canada, from those of the 
Kennebec aud Penobscot, wliich belong to Maine. Tho highlanda 
of New Brunswick to bo rotichcd by a due north lino from the 
St. Croix arc those which separate tho Cuj'adian Riviere du Tjoup 
aud Metis, and tho streams flUling into the (lulf of St. Lawrence, 
from tho tributaries of tho St. John, which laat-montionod river 
descends to the Bay of Fundy. It w'as established, by tho arbi¬ 
tration of tbo King of the Netherlands ii^ 1831, that tbe treaty of 
1783, in speaking of rivers which fall into tho ocean, did uot 
mean any of tliose which fLll into a gulf or bay of that ocean. 
Tho United .Stales, »^r l\Iain<j), should posse.ss tho rivorsonly flowing 
direct into tho Allaatic. ,UnfortumiteIy, however, this principle 
was lost .sight of in Lord Ashburton’s concessions of 1842, which 
gave up tho southern nllluonls of tho upper yt. John river, with 
an oxlen.sivo tract of conn ly in the heart of Now Brunswick. It 
w’as not till! whole ol which hud been wrongfully claimed 
and invaded; but it was the only district through which, as ap¬ 
peared from later surveys, a railwi.j could w'oll bo made crossing the 
interior of that rugged land from the SU Litwi-enco ostiiory to tliO 
Biy of J'\uidy. The consequence of tliL torri^’^'^ial .kiSSj since '' 
political and military considerations demanded akti^tercoVuiial luift 
passing all the w'liy over Briti.'.h ground, bus Wuiriie adoption of a 
circuitous route along the north-east coast, roUnd tho Bay Ohaleur, 
and by Mimmiehi on the Gulf of Ht. Lawrence. But it may bo 
hoped* that tho result will ullord some compensation at hmst to 
New Briinswick in the commercial advautiiges it should bestow on 
' tho ports of tliat coast, ^ 

The inlercoloin'il link of railway communication was tlie subject 
of riu express btipululiou in tho Act of 1867 uniting tlio provinces 
in 0110 Dominion. It had been preceded, wo should observo, by 
the cmstructiou of railways in each of tho three provinces, taking 
a parallel north-easterly 'direction towards tbe coasts of the Bay 
CImleur aud Gulf of .St. Lawrence. Tho Grand Trunk Railway 
of Canada, joining Sarnia on Lake Huron with Toronto, Montreal, 
and (^aic'bocj’had been curried on from (Fi‘:bec along tho right bank 
of tho .St. J/iwrenre estuary to the Ri\iere du Loup, lu New 
Biuiis\\it'll, >\ Idle Fredericton, the ollicial capital, bad been Cou- 
neeted willi the port of St. John, a line had also been made fromSt. 
.b)hnti)Moncktun,u|)oiithenorth inlet at theheadoftheBjiy of Fundy. 
jind thence to .Sliednie, on the east coa^-t, oppo-ite Prince Kdwiu'd 
Islainl. Ill Nova Scotia there was a slunt lino /dix'ady opwwil 
from Halifax to Trurn, which ln.sl-mentioiied place is situated, 
like .Moncktori, at the upjier end of the Bay of Fundy, in a corre¬ 
sponding luMiich or inlet to llio eastward. To join these three 
provincial railways in one system has been the work of tho last ton 
yeivr.H. Mr. b’leiidng was first called upon to advise tho Dominion 
Goveruuieut regarding the choice of a hue to cross Now Branswicb 
and meet the Giami Trunk Builway of Canada. Tliis question, 
involving many local and private interests, w'as keenly disputed iu 
the ]»ress aud Legislative Assembly of Now Brunswick. Some 
parties wanted the railway to go up the St. Johu river above 
Grand Falls, which was certainly tho moat direct course to strike 
the Uniiadiaii shore of the St. ijuwroneo at Riviere du Loup. The 
objection to this line being made the regular rnean.sof communication 
between the provinces of the British i^omiuiou was plain enough, os 
it skirted the United States’ new frontier under the “capitulation” 
of 1842. But it will nevertheless be I'oimd a requisite convenience, 
like the railways between Maine and tbo St. John, for the pur¬ 
poses of commercial trailic, though Uiuiadian Dominion patriotism 
IS uiiwilliug to admit that the best luniket for. tho St, doho dis¬ 
trict lies in tho United States. A middle line, to run across from 
Pelitcodiac, midway between St. Johu and the Eastern seaeooat, 
was favoured by some of the authorities; but it would have 
traversed a diflicult mountainous country, with littlu promise of 
intermediate tiaflic. We cannot thorol’ore doubt, from tho clearly 
and fairly stated arguments ou each side in this volume, that the 
liirnl adoi»tion of the Bay Ohaleur or East Coast route was fully 
justified. It is tho one which was recommended iu 1848 by 
Major Robinson, R.E., also by the Uoniniissioners fot the defence 
of Canada iu 1862, and, by Colonel Jorvois, Deputy 
Fovtifleations, two years Later; it was indeed pronomm irirtlY the 
Imperial Govenimeut, in 1868, to be t^ft--wriy*roulewhich eulll- 
cieutly provides for national iutweste^.'Tho chief engineer, hpw^ 
ever, discreetly abst^gtLfro^ interfering with \hk question 
hia opiniQn_wj».€Xpi’essly asked by tho Dominion Government.,^,^' 

» ■ Tho remainder of his book consists, for the most part, \ j 
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U dtd^ij^drad mHea from tha Bi\ i6re du Loup, on the St. Tjawreuce 
B/ty, at Truro iu Nova Sfx>tw, the head of 
tha. B^;of Funay. Tibia la divided hy the ehiof cnjrmew info 
autdcta-^BfUuely, tho St Jjawrcnce diatnci, along shore 
of uifiit estuary or awp of lh« wa, as far ae Metis-, wherU the Jiao 
totms from h porth-eaajcrly to u soutli-<oaaU*ily dnectioil; tho 
Keatigouche diBtTi<H, ao called ijom a riv^rof tint njme, which 
fWla, ^th its tributarj Ihi. MtlapediH,* into^ho Biy Chalour, the 
Hicamichi district, with tlio well-known common iil poit of 
Miramicbi j and Iho Nova Scotiadi^tiKt, from Moiukton to 'Jrmo, 
connecting the St John and Sh« dnic hm of New liiiiuHWKk with 
th© railway Irom llahtax hyTiuro to Picfou, on the Uulf of St. 
Lawrence, The l(i<it-ruf‘ntion(d district is noh in inin( ■» ol i nl 
and iron, whiph have bton accoiri niKlalJd in wane insLi'Kt h, witli 
other local interest'i, bj nii ocf uioml htnd cii(uil>us i xiti* 
Mr. Fleming, imli ed, Jo )kin^ i ifh< i to Ihc genf i il inltn ot the 
Dominion a« a whole, and tin st of woik its thioo, Ii ti ijlie, 
WU'S inclined not tfi give way so much 11 lad di mand-., hut Jim 
judgment in tRis w IS sonittimcH ovfnnUd, m iu the hmldm/ ‘‘d 
three wooden iustcud of iicui hiid^e'^, by tim liti o<hiul Utilw iv 
iOotnmiSSionerfi ovtcutive tuaic seems to hivi him pi r- 

fonnod with pmM»\vorth^V caro and sKill, rssutul b> a nuuHioiis 
engineering etati, whose naims, both of the Iimu^ hikI iJio 
dead, aro conspicuous!} recoichil, with th oj tbi (onlnctoiH, 
in Mr. Flemings viiy ^ompl ic JIcmiuI llu >ii(fi'-^i\t opm- 
tioufl of the cvploi iU»r} Mav<\, th^ “iScilion lUil llie um- 
fitruction of tin riilioiMl, aio iiu tiiodiedlv (h'.m*r!ii I, wo iic 
^hiall about thi incis, the i n N, tJu b , ill iho bn Li 
CattingP, tunnv’-*, embotilviin riti, ind iU ki loil to mil w i> 
tliiough siic]i,natui il I bst 111(and Jt!/" i \fu t qu mliln s o' lUiJi- 
Work and ma oniv hu i u h Mc.lijAi Pin ji m luid i ^ o\ii tw ) 
branches of flu Mil imu Inn littl ubivi tin u juuctio i m ir 
the town of Newiisiiir/thisi liaviiig a width of 1,35011 it mil 
F, 400 -UetiTes| 5 u.*;velv with IkIisiisim'- fm md Knuliims l< n 
feet, Are^not Icvst m impoitnui unoiu U'l inlwavwoiks and 
there laV 8kew-bndf.,o ovi t the Histi/ondii, at the mouth of tin 
Metapedin, ou tiie b»midiiv of Iho (^bielii i prnimi llus sums 
yet more imimiluvhl 1 from th(‘ p! mn, sr c ti m-, lul olhi 1 di twines 
iicio pit'senled, nu I iiom llio niilhoi < disdiption of toicibio ‘ m - 
shl^ves ’ findtiml) 1 iliives,’ bdUtmglhi | ns u f vi ii hitmg tlu 
flijperfilnu tine. ^\ < m ly tt} to 1 uu v a ‘‘jam nl pih d-up m i m s 
in the strcsmi pent b Iwmi In.h mdstiop hills with a winding 
course, niiHinir its d mmn d bii h ll od-wtiUr ah i tweut v It 11 till 
thu obatruclioii siuhUiiU biial .and tlu m m 14 hisp of thii k 
oveilaid lee, upiooli d tma, io s, md othii d void, lushis 01- 
ward far down the rivt 1 in ollii 1 nisL mi f M, 1 u' isjidullv m llit 
ellecU of Last and ihi v upon the i iifh-shipts of ( utUii'jrs iml u 
baukxaout8, and tho f nth work bi limd luasomv, inMiiids nuiv 
learn feomethmg, we jim humi. 1iom Mi 1 Inning s ivpiritnn m 
such a eliiuate III venliin a to id mu, pu b ililv u 1 witliout «itod 
roaaoQ,a d« gito of uuiitfii the luliiLoloin tl, wilii 1 gird to Die 
soundness ami stibilit^ 1J its pi mi imut w i\,hocoii(l to no lailw ly 
of this kind in AtmuKu 01 lu lunopo 
A euhjictol coJIald il 11 comm^tiiL mfutst, <] it of the best noit 
androute of passengei and mail li ifbc Jiom J ugliud to tho {loot 
cities of Amerui, is tn itul 1 )V Mr 1 hmmg m llu i.\ti icts liom 
his prelimiuaiv Jtojuil ot ibo5, winch lomi ati iipinidiv Ho 
contends that tJio hnhoiir of st Johns, Ntwloiindlond (this nmio 
ought to bo chingtd, to av Jd eonfiMioii wilh St Johns 01 St 
John in New Himiswirk), should b mvdo tlio landing-pl in ,bi ing 
1,640 miles fiom \aVnlii, it tho south-wist comej o' litl.iiid 
Tho ocean lun lor mail sti nneis is from Capo Fh n to Capi Ihiei, 
rc'spectively nuir to t'u so h nbouis ot tlio 1 uiopi in and Ameiic.in 
shores. A railroad slu uld ms-i Newfouiuiland to St (jeotgos 
Bay, on iho west loa L ol lint isliml, wlidico tlu mills ami pa?- 
aeugers could bo taken by nnotlicr slinnui, witinn sivttiii houis, 
across the (Ittlf of St Lawn nco to Shippm:in, at iho ontnnro to 
the Bay Chaiour. Ikio is now the luti 1 nation il Railway ol 
the Dominion, road} loi thou prompt convi 3 ime ill ovei Uuuid'i, 
or to the Unite d Statt s. Mr hdeming conipiiles that fiom Jjondoii 
by this moans to f he otvof Toionto 01 Ndnv \iuk tlu join my 
might ho uccomplishtd in about seven da}s, and in Ilian «iglit 
to Chicago It does not beem at all impnssiblu , hut Dm Hull ot 
Rt. Lawrence H «iilelv nuvigablo ilunng a pint only of the v^i-r. 
Halifax and Portland aie likely to ictrun in fuluie the miritune 
advantages of their open liont position, on tiio Atlantic seaboard. 


MINOR Nrinccs. 

T he fourth volume of tlie tran-^lation of Comte’s Sj/stm of 
Postthe Polity * which Las bn n undertaken by several of tbo 
leading meiubeis of thi^ Comli^b body in this country has now 
It eoultvins tho essay on “ The Syiithevis of tho Future 
(;ongieve,'together vvith, in an 

\y M'- II- 

«{.» tlia* complKe. wVivt im,rK"S’»'^''’l "" au (iiithontotivo 
Wjairljrii voision of the text, in this rfition 

Positivists have token tho most piactical Vfiy 
Slid own faith m then masters hn stem, taki n literally and tn 
roua^db, by laying it open to thoir countlymcn without any 
'—but it may be doubted how fttr this is likely to 
- * /g Converts. There is, of course, uo^quesUon that Oomte 

--------- 
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was a man of genius, and that Ins earMer worka contain ttiiitutb 
Bomid and valuable iiwtniction Tho publication of his CW« tfa 
PkiloBophie ZWLi'c has been justly called the groat epo^ of his 
lifr ”: for it not only danoustmted hffi intellectual power, but JllilO 
his high-mmdcd courage and disinlercstednOBS in devoting hi]n|elf 
to a cause w hich ho Cohtvcd to lie essential to the TOOgrOM of 
humanity, though lie was well awaroof tho unpopularity^d sacxiu^s 
which the piopagatiou of it would entail upon him. ^ Of the 
son/tu PoMfiit it IS, lheu'ifoic,impo?'4ible to speak without respect, 
wWlcvrr difhcuUics tlicru may pe in aweptiug some of itsdoc- 
tnni H, but (\^^lk’s subaefiiieiit work, Synthni' dc Politique Pmtivei 
Oil fioth dc StKioloiju lusttUnoit la nliqton do Thutnanitby is of 4 
vt IV diileiLut eharacti i Iu the Uttei he threw over the objeoUiw 
nu lliod, and adopted tho sub^i ctivo , instead of basing coucluaious - 
oil ink proud b) ob-ierviitiou, he gave himself up to arbitrary 
mil jmaginntivo (Uductiuiis hum pnnuples which he himself had 
iMvinUd in oidii to Miit his mw ideas, and 111 short abandoned 
}»hiIo'-)p!iy m its sdintihc loim lor a vague, fantastic theology of 
ins own Cl I ilion. This change in his nuutal constitution was in 
a II it iiUMsinc due to the pic«ionate attachment which, after 
1)1 ing -.cpni iti (1 from his will, he hid conceived lor Mme. Olotilde 
vh \ m\, and which gi iclu illy devolopcd into a kipd of mjbtic 
uloj ition AVJua shr died, In paid wci kly visits to her tomb, 
iiiul i\i } dm piajed fo lin foi guidance and protection. It 
w M undtr tins Feiitnmiilil and mvstic influcuci that he com- 
pi his «»}->10111 of Po-ilivo iVlilv, the natuial result of which was 
|o alunilo a ! iigo --cction of those who hid previously accepted 
Ills !• ichin^, imluding the most eraiiunt of Ills adherents in this 
(ounli \ I )ri the < Du i hand, the “ Polity ” has been taken up by 
tho^i who, brto Ih t’origri VP, ngard it <n contaitiiiig the essence 
ot “ ti IK Po-^ilivism ” 'fhis evpl tins the thoico oi tho Polity ” lor 
tt.insliitiou, IS lunking tho c'-si niml elements ol the new religion, 
which M in I lel, ss Mi Lew s has dosciibod it, simply ‘'asohomo 
ot sjicirdobil despotism” The contents of Iho volume hofon ns 
liilly (onlmn this vipw In one ol lu-- piefaees tho author 
asstrts til it “ the lepubhcau situation has become tho piimary con¬ 
dition ot matiinl order, by the liet of its being the only fonu of 
goMTtinu nt whieli admits ol an encrgetie dietatoi'‘'hjp ” It is also 
st ikd, in the < huptei on “ Dio life ” ot the new communion, that 
tho -^piiiiiul w luts ol Die Wist aie to bt provided lor by “a tnr- 

f K)i itinn ot twenty thousand plnlosophers,” ol whom France would 
uvi afouith, and that “ Dn whole spintiial liierarcliv is miino- 
(li iti 1 } and unintf imittingly nndti the iniim nee ot the High Pru st 
of Hiimamt} ’ (Comte Jnmsi If ), who “ n mu s, transtein, suspends, 
ind oviii disc lids, on liis sole n.sponsihilily, am ol its raomhi rs ” 
Itisako point) d out that “the vnsincss of his ofiico makes it 
niet‘.sn3 toi the Pontifl ot the Wisttocdl h.ibitiuillv to his aid 
seven n il ion i\ snpt nois, a bodv w hu h w ill ho ineieased in propor¬ 
tion IS ilic Positive nli^iion adv nnes tow iids iis iioinial state ot 
univi IS ilitv,’ ind will konisli (oiIv-nino membi is “ when mankind 
is (oinpktHly rtgciuntcd ” Tin costumo o( the pricothood was. 
not quite li\i d bv C omte, but it was laid down that '* the form of 
cloDiing will remind peoiple that tbo piu stliood, hj its true position 
lutLinu diate between tho s(jvfS, lias luoio alhinty with tho lemnle 
SI \ , winch mn) ho supposul to imply the wuanngot petticoats. 

CoiuTe also gives a “ dn isive piocl iimtiou ’ that “ the theoretical 
and pi u tual sonants of Huiunnit\ o' viin as their duo the general 
elm (lion ot this woild, then ob|ec' being cliiectly to construct tho 
tiiK l'iovidlfc>e, moinl, mtelleitual, and material, excluding tor 
ivii iitin politual biipreiuncy all the vanous seivants of Hod, 
Catliolic, Prokstunt, 01 Deist, as at once belatevl and an element 
ol disturb lueu , and it is turtlier btutod that Positivism uniteB m 
itsill tlio “ opposite c vc\.lienees ot the two numoDieisms ita pre- 
cur Ills”—that iH, Culliolieism and Islamism. 

Piohssor lluvley lus now pnblishod in this county threoi 
lectiiHs on ovolntionwhich ho dolivered in New York in 
SeiiUnilxr List, togethei with his address at Iho opening of the 
John Hopkins Pniv 11 SI tv at Baltimore, and n lecture on biology 
in counevion with tlu (‘ulleclion of heientihc Apparatus at youtn 
Jvoiisingtuii His opuiioua as to tho theory ol evolution are 
alread} will known, but this volurao has a special interest ue 
contaiuing tho I iksl bl.itt nient ot them. AVbile admitting that 
“ cautions nu n ’will allow that theio may have been a time whep 
nature did not tollow a ti\ed ordoi, when the relations of causfr 
and (liect weie not di linito, and when extra-natural agencies 
fend with the “gciieml course ol nature,” he starts with the 
as^Diiniption Uiar.whatt ver may be men's speculative doctrinea^ 
every intelligent pel sou now guides lus hie and risks hia fbtftuno 
upon the beliet that tho older of nature is constant, and that 
diain of natmal causation is never broken.” After stating In 
tiist lecture thd vanous bypothesea which have been entertained an 
to tho past history ot niiluie, he goes on in the second to exhibit tba 
Tieuti-al and iavourablo ovidence 111 behalf of ovoluDon, r8mai]id>tf 
that, “ whether vaiiHtiou deiiends on some intricate machiaeij-b^n 
I may use the phroso—ol the living oiganism itself, or whether it 
arises thro ugh the intluence of conditions upon that form, ia BPt 
ccitaiii, and tho question may, for th© pre^nt, he left open; bpt 
tho important pouit is that, granting the cxisteu^ of the tepjUW 
to tho production of variations, then, whether tho variatioat whidl 
are produced shall survive and supplant the variations is P SSmIi 
matter wllicb deptsnds entirely on those conditions which khs 
to the struggle lor existence.” Ho also points out that, twPb 
avowing for the persislaucy of csrVtin lypos, it 
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frbm thd ftbsenoQ oC organic r^^ius in a deposit tbat an. 
plianM did exist af the time it was formed, aa their 
idlg^ Tw due to the solid material 6f the slceletou having , 
distdlved airay. The third lecture is chiefly occupied with i 
iHustmtion which is said to be adbided by the structure ui 
the horse that ^'tjhe history of the horsett^e is exactly and 
predsdy what could have been* prediefea from a hnowlerlge 
of the principles of evolution”-, and that these principles will 
be still further condrtni^ when the stiU lower liocene <leposits, 
and those which belong tC Iho Oreftaceoua ’epoch, have yielded 
up their remains. Jlfi*. Huxlfty then stutew his general con¬ 
clusion that, as far Jis ihquiry has gone, there is dbinouslrn- 
|J,Wb evidence of evolution and a coincidence of the observed lifets 
theoretical to<^uiromeuts; in Inct, ‘Hhu whole ovidtMice 
is in favour of evolution, and there is none against itHe also 
ebaUenges the hlfta th^it evolution requires the Irqiao of a very va^t 
period, iuaaiiluch as this is at present a question botwoeu tliu 
geologiata on the one hand and tho astronomers and physicists mu 
theiother. 

Among Mr. Bagehotc last contributnnic/ ^ Zv’onom/VLwas a 
eeries of papers on the depreciation of silver , * ■ now r<> 

published in a volume, logetln^r with the evidciu he gavo 

us a witness before Mr. (.Toschon's Committee uii tht ' n 

tho absence of sufficient experience of tho actual condiin 
supply, he was prevented iroin arriving at ajfiy very po.sitive v 
elusions; hut his vi«w was, in the main, that tho great fall in th 
pride of silver in the beginning of lo’^t year w’sis only a inomonlnrv 
ftcmdent in a now mid weak market, and not tho poriuaiient 
eflfeot of lasting causes j that the demand for silver as curn'iicv 
was stimulated by its cheapnosH here jokI in Aiuerica, and 
liad carried ollr the late supply; that ll\is deiiiand could 
^ ho increased as opportniiitio.s arose; and that, at any rate, 
there was as yet ho proof that the permanent \'alne of silver, 
whether in relation to gold or tt> coiumodities at liir^e, could 
change so much as to vende.r iu“e» ss:iry any alterations in Indian 
cui’rency or taxation. Whateiev may he tlie fuluro course of th(j 
question, these articlos will at le.ust bo a useful record of an in¬ 
teresting phase of it. 

Mr. lleginald L^alprave, who holds the office of Clerk-Assistant 
at the Table of tho House of Uommons, Jms put together in a 
clear and concise form a series of suggesiiuim and rulca for tho 
guidance of chili mien of public meetings t, driwd from the pro- 
c^duro of ParliiLin^jnt. In a prefatory letter to the Speaker he 
argues that tho practice of tho lloiwu is in one r» spect gem rolly 
misunderstood Aiy cliHirmcn of meetings—namely, in tlu' latter 
according priority to the amend men f over the motion. Mr. I’ulgravo 
jioiuls out that tl»i.s is not only a misleading practice in itself, 
being apt to stand in the way of a fair coiisidevalion ol' Die original 
issue, but also that it is not the rub’ of the House of (Jommon.s, 
where, on the conlrmy, the formula—that “ tho words pvoj>osed to 
be loft out Bbind iuirt of the question”—is framed expressly to 
avert an immedialc conllict betwooii the motion and the proposed 
muondmonl, but to ke.ep both questions before tbe House till tho 
linal moment. Mr. Talgrave then lavs’ down tlie rules which, 
allowing for tho diffi--rence between the f louse of Commons and a 
public meeting, bo d^ius suitablu for tbe latter, one of which is 
that the chairman should have an ab{>olute power of iuiniediato 
adjournment irt the event of any rude or violent behaviour. Ho 
also notices tho “ b^rovious (Question*’ as used in tho House of 
Coannotis, remarking tliat it is p perplexing method, as, according 
to present usage, the ^iiejnbers who propose it move tliat the qiics- 
tiou which they opposu, “ bo now put,” and then vote against 
theit own motion ; and ho 6ugge.st8 that the motion should be that 
^‘tho question be not now jmt.” 

An edition ofMilton I baleen added to the well-known “ Globe ” 
fiOrifiSy with introductions by Vrolessor Masson, which are in 
suhtitaace an abbreviated adaptation of what appears in his 
edition, and in which he aims at supplying a continuous 
'and detailed literary bi^^^’’ttphv of the poet. In his prel'ace ho 
notes, with a regret which will be generally shared, the disap- 
pesxance cf tho house; No. 19 Ybrk wStreet, W’^estmiusler, which whs 
Milton’s residoDco froln 1652 to 1660. 

A “popular edition” has been issued of Lady Tlerbert's 
trpislatioQ frohi the French of biograpliiea of St. ^ionica, Mile, 
^itjtdrlns de Galftrd Torraube, and the Venerable IMoro Ddvoa, 
Superior of the Society of Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Panl.§ These hio^aphies are writ ten in thouMiml stylo 
of such narratives, ^and give ono the ."improssion that human 
nature id rather loft out of account, all tho saints in ques- 
A)^np:^tvpre8entod asnbsolutely perfect throughout, from child¬ 
hood to their last days. Pdriiaps tho most charocteiistic picture 
i8'thiit'Oftho“ Vdn^r^e M6ro JJdvos,” of whom wo aietold that 

from a very earljrage'sho showed an; unusuftT S|)irit of devotion, 
feeollection, and silence,” and during the ziest of her^ life “ her 
tlrtne and holiness wore* coatiniiaily on the increase ” ^'that, 
having once “ broken thro ugh'‘every human tie,” she “ allowed no 
indulgence to natural feelings^” and’held that “a Sister of Charity 
'i^oul^ avoid as much aa possihlo all connexion with her family ” • 


/ * 5<>m« Artiel& m iht Hepnciation of S'^oor and on tha Toniet eoa- 
^ nkiod with it. J3y the late Walter Bagebot, Homy S.'UDg & Co, 
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riilrs “ The AiVucted Lmlies.” ■ ■ ■ 

Mr. Siiiiuioud.s’s work on tbo pvcptu'aliou, commercial ■ 
value of aiiiitiiil products I, was prepared bv order of the Oohamitteo 
of tknmcil on Kdiication, in order to serve, in tho lirst instance, aa 
.a descriptive guide to llie collection at tho Jiethnal Greon Branch 
.of tlm South Kenringtou MiLseiuu, and also as u practical treatise 
on economic zoology for tho gemoMl public. It makes a/very in- 
levesting .and useful voIuuk', and is well llluhtruttHl. 

■Mr. Austin Dob-on f; bus ulrc.Tdy made a reputation not only asa 
graceful wriU^r of iv-m i/f society, but ii.s oncca]>nblo of an occasional 
fllort in a higher elrain; but bia new volunie, on tho wholOy 
BcarcA'ly suslaius the f.ivouv.iblo impression produf-»d,by his earlier 
writings. Most of the pieces now given Imvo amxiaied in various 
periodicals; ,aiul it may ho thought that the voWno would have 
tieeii jmpjoved by jinlicious compres.*4ion. Nothing can bo more 
.igreeablc in its way than Mr. Dobaou’s uoat and flowing verses; 
hut when collected in a iikish they somewhat lose their eflect 
from the close I'umily robembkmco which ihey boar to each other 
in inaiiucrifMn and suliject. Ilia ciiief merit is that of metrical 
skill; but there is a want of depth of fooling, and tho ideas are 
apt to ho thill and ctunmonplaco. Any one who turns to Praed 
will POO at once tluit 1 hough his imilatoi’ri .sainotimes catch hia stylo 
of yorsitication, tJmy cannot reproduce and ♦epigrammatic 

point. This la at ill more marked in ^Ir. Doramett’s Flttitam and 
Jttstun II and in Mr. Cholmondel^y J?ennoira J 2 c-«a<WZed*f, 

which nro mere nuu-hanicul exerefees, amootlily'enough written, 
but destituto of poetical seuliment. ' 

Mr. Kenton**, to6, has a certain command of literary ex- 
proMiion, but ho falls iutet the error of trying to represent the 
colours of imture by vorlml de.sc^pfion, as will bq seen from the 
following exampjcfi. The moon on a cloinly night 

Glows paly lemon, with u fringe * 

(.)f onirigo tluskbl^. . 

And hero is a chromatic blaze:— 

And all aliruad the light is mazed . 

With vordmv, and the gm-ns are hazed 
With nmlxT; ijifher l«ie enthraUed 
With topaz or with etncralil. 

Again, we have a picture of a 

^ Shifting vvH*ki ftWiinJ^lue brine 

And l.-nling olive hyaline : * 

Till nil tho dHtam-c ovi,’iflows 
The green in watciicl, jiud tlie bluo 
Ip purple. Nw they fuse and cloi>c 
A drfrkling violet, 1 ringed anew 
With light. 

Klsowhuro a hriwthorn thicket in the dusk'-is described as “^A 
grueBOino greensome ’«aplic<hed with blood ”; pines as “ green 
btitlactitos an tizure heaven ”; and lieldsas “ madder^haunte 

—-— . . --I, , . ... 

• Jlktury of the Bumjal ArtiUery. By Truacis \V. Stubb« ■* 
of Royal Artilleri*,' a vols. Henry K.-Kimr /t '’ 
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,wley hua oollcctod some interesting partioulnra as to th<) 
religion |pf iho native Africans \ 1 , including tlieU* conceptions of a 
Sttpreme’ll^ing, good and evil spirits, fcticliisnijand so on,in regard 
to ■whfeh the Africans appear to bo in iiiucU the same superstitious 
State of mind as other uncivilized tribes. The writer, however, 
thinks that their belief in the existence of supernatural spirits 
nod inlluoiices may be regarded as a form of rdigious belief in its 
slowest stage, which suggesU possibilities of spintual advancement. 

The reappottrance for the season of Air. XN'utson-Lyairs monthly 
'Sportamon’s raid Tourist's Guide §§ to the ri>era, iochs, moors, and 
a^er forests o^Scetland will awaken in auiiiy mn.ds thoughts of a 
^Isasgnt and invigorating holiilay in prospect It gives all the 
aeftjssary; information as to railway, steamboat, and coach 
tra^lling; a list of shootings, with the names of the owners and 
agents, nearest post-towns, rent, &c.; and a description of tho 
rivers and' lochs, with particulars as to howto get to tboiu, and 
hoW they pan bo iished by strangers ] where (piartei-s can be found, 
and a mass of other information indispensablu to sportsmen and 
tourists. . ' 

Mr. IljoUiaon has put together some practical directions for 
the cultivation of flowering and folinj^e plants || \\ in windows and 
glaitdd caseif, ^lAch is now^ much in fashion, and also fur yio 
ax*rangouient3 of plants and flowers in the body of the house. 
Mr, Quip’s in a compact form, useful 

infbripi^op 4 s«tp ibe way. of dealing with the various insecta 
and othor pests ^hich de the great trouble of gsiidenerH. Mr. 
SHckhousQ also has a handy little boolt on hardy plants *** fur 
little front jai^ns. 

, fiTe^Brs, Qgdt have puWifche'd ^n onlireW new edition of their 
Oq.ldo to HoUandJpBelgiuni, and tho ithine.ttt ft is of a very handy 
siae. att^i^Dtmds perhaps as much information as a Cook's louiist 
ii |aotly to want. . . ^ . 

■. &.vaIarWiall de^ioos his “TopularNotes” JtJ as tho“ result of 
, whn;h he has “strung together”; and adds that ho 

mqtivod^n pAttiug them into shape by having oucouutored 
‘’iiiitoieudyiHi^'i^arreut literiitiy:e opinions more or less prunoancud 
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& Ani^untiXara! JHiafailt and otJu^r Pums, Meditative and LyrienL 
fly Aubrsy' Dto Ver^ Kin^ife Co. ' . • • 

J . By the AuttiW of « Mr«. Jciningham's Journal.” 

. ’Bh'iiiBtons, 
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rAJf.dj&'i-uV' By U>c Hvv.*Il«ury %»yfRy, \ 3 lar(lii«r. 

* ''anV 

*' ’Edited d. 


yarded all creeds and M o<(q^^ 

J)t«d auwrstitioiSs.” • Boi6® d the^papaw")*** 
icetures delivered to ''class^’or popular audi 
e been fairly intoresting and tmAftil i'ti oivitM-'^a 
of 




_ _„ . useful in givifl 

Greeds and I’hilosophies of the* Ancient J^fy. 
mythology and l^ie drapyi of Greeces A great pf 
is made up with extracts iVom traaslationa 
Sophoedes, and PBito; and tho* frequenl^'^d rrael^t0d Idilnd 
the spelling of proper names, and in»vftri^^ jfflnoi de^j^Mt 
lead to Ibe infereneft that ttift autkd^'s^^olarship.is tdi(^ 
w'cond Imnd, or show great carelfissness ih*igpttttirf 5 t^e>'|^]^ 
inifj shape.'” \ wriU*r wh<i exhibits so’entirna conl^epco iU hjt 
own opinions o.^ Mr. Marshall should study a Ettle rilprA ftccUJS|^,.Y' 
in his manner of expressing tlann; and it is not 
conjecture ^hy tho.se “ Popular Notes’’are only AdftihirBhed ** Idlf "f 
the author.” , . ; ^ 

Mr. Charles Tovey, who has had “ acommc^fpl intimaoy^ with 
the wine trade for liulf a century, and trav^^‘'l|in;H^ tW pY^‘ 
cipal.wino countrio.s of f'-' ’’10, making inqufiries,^^^pr6ducad a^ 
rcvi.sed edition of • dich appeared sgme years iigp, teseribin^ 

the dilfor^c’ .ith their uii'fts of jgrowlh and' kpteci6o 

t loB. * fiico he expresses hia opinion that tho vrinb trade 

’ usitiou by tho introduction of unscruiftijous traders^^. 

.. grocers’ wine manufacturers; yho‘supply dealer V^fho 
no knowlerlge o£ the tmdo, and merely selj whoever ifl s^i^' \ 
.tMU. Tie mentioiia tlmt in a recent price list he 'sftv^ afl-^ljlibQ 
sherry ” at 15*. per dozen, recommended as a “ light fitiroulatirlg 
wine, particularly free from acidity, and, takmg iul6 conaidera^n 
its strength, cheaper than beer or any other (U'dfnary bbvelCnge 
and on testing it found its Htrongth by distillatioi^ to be 62 under 
proof, f.c., 38 per cent, of proof spirit, and.“efl toacidttyjust asfre^ 
from tliat vice as whisky, which can be had fr<m flio same . 
33 per cont. under proof, for is. lOfi. a bottle.” *In the jAtter caae 
thevo ifi, Mr. Tovoy calculates, a profit of 22 per cent., and' in the 
former of G6 per cent. , * * 

Mr. J. Longmuir has made a curious slip in the title of bw 
bc^ok. Jlo oallB it a liht/thmical Index and'expfains dtl' the 
title-page tlmt it iu an index “ to all the perfect, rhyfnps Of a ' 
ditibront orthogvajdiy, and allowable rhymes of fihdiltt'pvjenfc 80'*®d, 
throughout the languftge.” It would seem, tboi'efbre, that Mr. 
Longmuir confounds rhythm with rhyme, for theiie is .nothing in 
his work about the former. As to tho “ allowable rhyHies ” v^hieh 
he admits into his collection, and of which bb giv<^ examples ■ 
from “ our best poets,” they are ifi most cascB not rhyThes at all, 
but a mere evasion of the obligation. 

Mr. Gustavo Afassoii has written a short gui^o td Dh^iichlitoia- 
turej, reviewing its leadijig features and typipM ch^iltkcters bi. a 
brief, but pithy and comprehonrive, manner. *T[\fi ulanttal alon 
contains a chronological hinlo and a list of clfnracierisfic 
of lliu chief I'rciicli writers. Altogether, it a v6ry,'completo , 
little volume. Mr. Masson has also ed|^ Victor IliigO'a 
Jlernam, and' Mi'^lesville and Duverieris Mtem Ikirm for Meosm. 
Dulau and llacljotto’s Thedth Phinqais du Oilier 

plays by Dolavigue, Lebrun, Tlonilly, and >SandeHu also forjii.'pari 
of riiis series. * “ '' 

Maps and other works relating to the war wntinuo te appoar. 
Messrs. AVatciTow’s small twopenny pocket-map|| deserve^ uujtide ' 
on account of its especial handiness and conveni^ce, as H niiffbt. 
easily be carried in a waistcoat pocket or pune, and w . 

clear and comprehen.sivo* delineatjon area 6j^. ' 

operations. It further contains a usefpl survey of the 
armaments of tho European Poworeu Mr. hlRck^y’s‘A|^i^^iir(iK^ 
gives a concise and popular account of the nogotiatio]^’^r-^"^“ 
tho war, the military and naval force%of Iliissia andrTttif, 
course of the campaigns on tho Danube and ip Asia a!i^Ar< 
have gone, together with topographical informatioA, 

Messrs. W. II. iSiuith & 8on have published a new editidir? 
war map, with an enlarged plan of the DanMbA«V 
Woldeii also publish penny oaid twopenny wj'r^niaps.tt * .’'-ii'L 

--- ;4 

CuuntrUs. By CharlJs Tov^. Nqjlv iBlRkm. 

, * * **, ’ ‘j, , ' ' 

f Ji/iyf/imicul Index to the EnglUh Langwige. By J. Loni^ldki-JUjlt' 
Tegg&to. ^ 

t OuUiHC4of t rench Literature, fly Gustavo Mdssen, B.X.}^Asiisjl^t-} 
Master and Tdbrariun llariow ikhool. Dulau & Co. ;iHachettKC^' 

§ J.e Tkidtre Fran^uia du XIX aicck. Pai-tsitod^ . 

llachelto & Co. * " ’ ."‘'c 

II U'aterhio and So n$' Po^et,Map o/ti^tPar. '3 ' / / 

% Handbook of the Seat of tFar. Editod-lj^tev. A^ MtE^Uy'. '"'Shn]^ .. 
^ t'' \ m . ■ 

*4 War Map a^wiug the eidire 7{uiaK>>TuriuX^FlrbjUfiftr fa‘J?iM 
A, hi. \V.lirs,mH,<»>n. „ 

WeldeiVa War Mnps.^ ^ 
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‘ THE-WAJ& 

L ord SALtSBUllY’S speeches in the House of Lords 
apd in Merohant Taylors* Hall, and Lord Disrby's 
adoption of the declarations of his colfoagne, will perhaps 
Gladstonb himself that the Governmenb has no 
intentidtEvsf plunging^into' a precipitate war with Russia. 
Lo^ ns ^nnSY mnst console himself for the ilidicnle with 
which Lord IpATiiSBORT treated his modest suggestions by 
the reflectibn^that anxieties of another kind will have been 
relieved by atK ironical and cpn^emptuons deprecation of 
Yrar. There may.'ppssibly be alarntists who,«a8 Lord Salis* 
huBt says, are afmd of^Bqssia bocauso on a small map 
they pan put a finger on Russia and a thumb on 
Mia. •* It may perhhps hardly have been worth while to 
pi^teht agalhsr the Tiiiidpi]i.f ebuejusions of ignorance; but 
it is Wb that tlio Sources of tho Euphrates are not near 
tbs upper waters of 41)8 Indns. It is not the less certain 
that th'e.cxiension pf Russian dominion in Asia is to bo re. 

f^o words^f OauKinGj quoted by Lord Deb by, if war must 
come boqner or later, it^is better it shduld como later; 
and then perhaps it may not como at all. It is not buP' 
prising that tho Russian Government declinos, except in 
bnC'ihBtance, to limit the scope of its expected conquests, 
^ho Sues Oanaf^ which is practically out of reach, will not 
l;to interfered with as Jeng as the present Russian policy 
remains unchained. ^0 promise has at any time been 
^ven with respect to Asia, and the Moscow professions of 
moiiration in Enropo are, not roppated. The danger of 
^ colhrion may perhaps be postponed by the gfreat cx- 
I penditiire ,of resources which is the necessary consequence 
'ef’t^e ambitious policy of Russia. Although it is proved 
instances that aggressive Governments aie 
^^cm deterred from war by want of money, tho vast 
aride^nts which are qow* in motion in Europe and Asia 
mt^Bt impose a heavy burden «on Russian finances. The 
ftbeonans fine which «WaB levied by the victor in the last 
Ec^pean war - has “pdrhaps increased tbe temptation 
tO ^^Of^in b^ilar struggles; but Germany bad the good 
fbi^pe Ito oV(§rpowor the richest nation 01 ^* the Continent, 
whaif^^^rkey will be inaolvpteven before a total defeat, 
Aif ipAtilty forthe expdbsra of the war would bo prac- 


til^Iy by4he Bt^joCt ^pulation which is supposed to 
Ito ^b^ol^bot of ^isintieitosted Enssian benevolence. 

. ‘!3^e repom and rumours of the last few days throw 

additional light, on the prospbpts of the campaign, 
;io means of edtimating. the importance at* a 
'^i0h 4e Russian vapgua^ haa^reoetred in tho 
ai^hiUg, known of the pro- 
' the eie^ 01 tars. The insun^otibn in tbe 

O^l^ns seelps not to hayo been suppressed; but jt is not 
dlreeriy the, operations dn Ammiia.' The 
dilpiKs of an advance 1i)^agh a vtido monnCaid district 
understoddf but, on the other hand; the 


eamtuandera are probably prepared to enoonnter 
ijMjtdiir wbieh ibew thoroughly unaer^and. The prb^t 


jfe iiM hiMbabiedly designed long before the time 
i$fim f>ie .Far of eooquest wae known^even by the 
ubtit.' « was net jaecoasaiy to invent any special 
arcrij^ti wee qei^ td oohpviaiocm as 


deferred to some future occasion. The Armeniaajpariitiif’ 
tho population may perhops prefer Rusrian to 
dominion, and tbe inhabitants will not rebels an* 

irresistible power. The possession of Batoum vSffepM 
valuable when, as a probable result of the war, tne 
sians recover thoip nyaritime predominance in 4hj^xli^' 
Sea, The inconvenience of the pesent suppriei^l^^j^^, 
Tnrkish^oet has beci^^erioasly felt daring d 
war; and prob^ly^ho RnssiaiiS would Jbtave em|PU^ 
heavier Josses ir the enemy had noA*with 
folly, interfered with the enterprising pf ' 

Admiral. It would seem that an almost desperato^i^l' 
dition of affairs has nat Impressed on tim Gorm^meht Qt\ 
Constautinoplo the necessity of entrusting the oondoct of 
political and military business to competent persqps. Tl^d 
ifVar Minister is, unless ho is grossly Calumniated, 
capable of conducting a stmgglo on vahtch the^cxisteh^ 
of the Empire depends; and none of the gener^ 
tho field have hitherto displayed ability or enterirndd' 
On the first declaration of war tbe Turkish 
without risk or extraordinary exertion, haV0 oebas^ t9to 
Danube, broken up tho railway by which the Btusaiaito 
have BLUCo advanced, and compellea the Bonmaaiiami to 
surrender all their military stores. Two or three weeln of 
moderate activity would have insured as many mfintha 
of immnnity from invasion; but the opportnnity Wag. 
neglected, and it will not reenr. It is true that the Turkni. 
sometime,s display unexpected energy after long negh^t 
It seems that the Montenegrins, who last ]feijur dbtained > 
almost nuintorrupted success, are now hard pessdif Iw a 
force much diminished ip nnmerical strength* sl^ galmnb 
little tribe of highlandersi^l afibrd to^lose any 
siderablo part of its scanty numbers. * ‘ * t ' 

As tho Russian invasion proceeds, now pomplioatknB FilR> 
arise on the Southern frontier of Turkey and in the 
Tho Greeks made no secret of their intontkni^to^ taka their 
share in tho anticipated division of Turkish'ienritol^l 
Prudent statesmen have long regretted ihat the kihg . 
dom was not ig tho first instance extended by' tiie 
^addition of Epirns and Thossaly to its preset’domi-. 
uions. The question of also including Creto was com* 
phoated by tho difficulty of dealing with .a oonsidert^ht' 
Mahc^piOian population; but tho main reasohfor ictiriotiog 
Hbe area of Greek independence was that,the En^i^. 
Government ifbgarded with disfavour the ^partial 
memberment of Turkey, while Rnssia dUttustod 


of England; bat those who have had ptactichlly 
with Eastern policy may be excused if toey have totoa* 
times erred in conjecture and speonlation^ Dufisg 
Crimean war it^would have been impossible to ajQbw 
Greece ter create ^ diTnrsidaitvfaTOQir C|;Rtigstoj t&p 
discooragemont pf. the Oretad . Insdrrectkm. to 
period was exoftsed or jtotified by reasofto'bl^iJw of the 
oommencement of a general 

have •most vigoVously eppportea the ol&to are *' 

the same who, have snggBsted the obimerioto 
protecting th© integrity of. tbe Tarkito^< 


tabiybi^ % belt of geoiLmdepm 


Itoeii pfdrW wl? 
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otedit may be, attaobed to the uniform statoment of English 
tratrellers and rosidents that the Greeks dislike the Slaves 
in general, and the llnssians in particular, oven more 
beattily than they abhor the Turks. Alone among the 
races which inhabit South-Eastern Europe, the Greeks are 
conscious of superiority in civili^ion and in general 
nejpra of Turkey. Their 

B 'commercial activity would 
>Otiszn of Knssia ; but it is 
nat after the destruction of 
aiiitain their independence, 
os much reason for anxiety 
the grave drfngcr of war. 
LVrka are far moro than 
A match for the Greeks, if they are disposed to 
withdraw any considerable part of'tncir force from the 
more dangeix)us contest with Eassia. The Greeks have no 
oonsidemblo army; their pecuniary resources are small; 
and their mercantile marine might bo exposed to heavy 
Tosses from Turkish cruisers. An in.Harrectiou in Epirus, 
eupported by volunteers, and perhaps by regular Greek 
troops, would cause great embarrassment to iho Porte; but 
tho result might bo defeat and counter invasion before the 
Rhiifiians were able, if they wepo willing, to aid their 
ofiSbious allies. Montenegro seems not unlikely to afford a 
fresh illnsfration of the old fablo of llic dwarf and the 
giant ;■ and the Greek Government is nnfortunatd in the 
weakness which preven)ts it from restraining wai'llko ! 
agitation. Whan ' tho incvitablo rupture oecars, 
greater sympathy will bo felt in England for iho Greeks 
than for any other of tho unprovoked assailants 
of Turkey. Their natural ambition will not bo 
attributed to Russian intrigues, though the diver- 
Bion which they would olleet would noeossarily bcncUt 
the Northrm invader. Although during the half-ci'tdury* 
of tho existence Of the Greek kingdom thero has been 
some collision of Greek and English policy, tho good offices 
wbioh have from time to time boon exchanged have c.st:i- 
blisbed an iidermittent feeling of good will. After tho 
abdication of Otho tho Greeks nnanimously offered their 
Crown to an English Prince, and tho courtesy, though it 
was dedinod, produced n. substaiitial acknowledgment in 
the cession of the Ionian Islamls, None of tho candidute.s 
for tho succession to Tnrkish supremacy would bo so un¬ 
objectionable. 


THE LAW OFFICERS. 

T he Report of a Committco over which tho Master of 
tho Ror.LS presided to inquire into the mode in which 
the Law Officers are remunerated is worth reading as a 
curious illustration of tlio odd way in which public business 
is conducted in England. About six years ago it was 
arranged that for tho future tho Attorney-General should 
receive a fixed salary of 7 , 000 /-. a year, and the Solidtor- 
Qoneral a fixed salary of G,ooo/. a year, for non-contentious 
badness, and shonld alsorcccivo fceewhentheyhadtogointo 
Court, or bad to do something connected with proceedings 
in Court. This sounds n simple arrangement, but practi¬ 
cally it haU led to many difficulties. The Law Officers eoufd 
not make out what was meant proeiscly by non-contentioas 
buBmess. For example, a suit to which iho Crown was a 
party was compromised, and tho Attorney-Gc 3 neral, who was 
requested to sottlo tho deeds by which tho compromise 
was mode binding, was informed to his surpriijo that this 
was a non-contentioas pfedo of husinoss. No Law Officer 
i^Oars to have been in the lt%st grasping, or desirous to 
Ijo paid fees to which he was not entitled; but they all 
naturally wished to know what was tho principle on which 
business was pronounced to bo, or not to bo, contentious. 
It was entirely in vain, however, that they asked for 
information. Thero is tho strongest jealousy in each 
department of State of all other departmentB, and the 
Treasury treated tho Law tlfficers as its natural enciniea, 
who were to bo kept at bay as long as possible. Wnen 
B Treasury Minute was asked for by one Attornoy- 
Goneral, for a long time he was kept off, and could 
get at tho Minute at all, and then he only 
IneceSded in seeing half of it. When another Law 
^ Officer asked the depurtmoufc from wbteh a set of papers 
came what, had been done previously in oases bearing on 
point to be determined, the department caltoly anawerod 
that it would not M bite, and bMiigUt find out for him- 
■eifk It fiee^ at fint iilmost iuoonceivablo that the Law 


Officers can be treated in this way. They are persons of 
importance, they aro asked for advice on mattm^ of great 
moment to the nation, and as to which the holdetn of 
office are deeply concerned in getting conreot and speedy 
answers, and they always belong to the poliUosl parte to 
whieU the chiefs of the great departments of State belong. 

It might have been expected that they wonld be in am 
especial manner the pets and favonritesof the difimont &- 
partments, that everything that coqld be done to assist 
them would bo done, and that every information they 
wished for wonld bo given with cordial alacrity.' But^'''*' 
the traditions of English bnreanoraoy are far too deep-J|;'. 
seated and permanent for the temporary bolder of any of ^ 
tho chief offices to overcome them; and one of tho 
most powerful and persistent of these traditions is that 
each dopartmeiit has to work for itself, and fight a cease¬ 
less battlo with all other departments. When the Attorney- 
General who could not got the Minute he wanted at last 
got hold of the Chancollor of the Exchequer on the subject, 
be got the Minute at once; but even then a second Minute 
on the same subject was withheld from him, because, as ho 
was not aware of ite cxis&onco, ho could not ask for it. 

But, in the ordinary routine of basiness, a Law Officer 
cannot get at the Chancellor of too Exchequer. Ho 
must address the Trejisury, and it is the busingftfr-oif'*^ 
the Treasury to baffle and outwit him,just the 

business of tho Treasury to bufflo and outwit all the 
world outside the Treasury. It may perhaps bo a comfort 
to the unhappy portion of the British public which has 
had to do witJi GovernmcLt departments to find that even 
such great people as Law Officers share the common 
fate, and are sat upon and put off and humiliated just like 
ordinary people, 

Tho plan of paying the Law Officers by a fixed salary 
for non-contentioas business offered tho departments an 
opening for taking an advantage of the Law Officers by 
which they were not slow to profit. It was obvious that, 
if tho Law Officers wore properly flooded with non-couten- • 
tious business, they might be crushed and harassed in a 
way calculated to afford their adversaries in tho depart¬ 
ments tho ino.st lively eatisffiction. There was no end 
to the p'.apers that might bo sent them ; and tho ingenious 
device was hit on of sending papers without the slightest 
clue being given to the reason for sending thorn. Tho 
Foreign Office, or at least the Foreign Office in Lord 
Granville’s time, appears to have bee® the greatest 
0 (lender in this way. Piles of papers used to corn© from 
tho Foreign Office with a mere intimation that Lord 
Granville would bo glad to know what the Law Officers 
thouglit about them. The Law Officers had of course to 
read thorn, or akim them, and then generally found out that 
ilpvo was no question whatever of law involved. They were 
not invited to give their opinion on a question of law, 
but to find out whetlier thero was a question of law^ 
and, if so, to say what their opinion was. They had, in 
fact, to do the work of clerks in tho Foreign Office before 
they could see whether they had any work of their own to 
do. A more Complete waste of tho timo of public servauta 
cannot bo cnucoived; but it was of course a groat depart¬ 
mental triumph, for the Foreign Office could enjoy tho 
thought that it was taking their salary out of the Law 
,Officers and giving them os much trouble as possible. 
Custom, too, has so arranged the mode in which tha 
Law Officers have to work, that they are left utterly 
destitute of all machinery for too proper discharge 
of their duties. Sir William Habgourt informed tlgr 
Committeo that when lie was made Solicitor«>Gien^l} 
two cabs drove up to his door, and out of tbe|al 
a confused moss of dnsty papers was tumbled into m- 
street, and he was informed that these were the archives'' 
of his office. A considerable part of the duties of the Law 
Officers refers to patents, and they oomo into offi^ new 
to the work, and want, above alt things, to be told what ia 
tho practice in routine cases. ^Vheti Sir WiLLUM HABOOnRV’ 
came into office there was only one man alive who was 
supposed to understand this practice,-and he badM^jSSn ^ • 
clerk of Lord Colebidgii:. ** 1 was obliged,’^ m Sir 
Hakcourt informed the Committee, ** to secui^ this' 

“ man upon whatever terms I could* -1 gut hisA'^ 

** for about six weeksi and then he obtun^ abotoev: 

** appointment elsewjiere; after that these was of , 

** no one who, knew how to da the wo^^*^ . 
country to the world where simha 
except) England} hut' to 
tiooof amnoh td the pttolto^vi<»i^ 







"Satuviaf JSeylefw. 


«0 a ^oeriaiit WDo^ ^ la pmeti- I 
do tiot oomplaiix. 

^^!JM%Sr O0loi«e wde, men of gcaat ability 4 iid 

^toy are batessed, they em. 
4 oMwjbo 4 o a great fiuKnmt of oBefol work. Onto 
«Miberbto» toy oooapy a Kig^ poaiUou and earn a Teiy 
toga'toomoi and toy do not feel mnob disposed 
^ <&eir grie& to to world. Xt is only by ac- 
40 }dM tot au tot Sir IliBcouBT liad td 

<«^fii«e )iB8 been mado kno?m to a pitying public. Even 
now tot the tnw state of things is l^own, it is mncU more 
likely ibat to mismanagement which inconveniences the 
Xaw Officers will not bo remedied ton that it will. It will 
wery probably be treated, not ns an injury to the publio 
wemoa, bdtaa a nuisance touching one or two individuals, 
wrhoaiwpaid veiy liberally not to mind it. 

The ^udamental notion of English bureauoracy, that 
leaeb department to look on all other departments as 
eutsidefs, sometimes'leads to odd and unexpected oon- 
«equences. The Foreign Office, for example, is most 
•careful to preserve a proper amount of seeresy as to 
■the contents of important documents. When they, or 
^copies of them, have to be sent for tbo consideration of 
^ ^to QoesN or members of the Cabinet, they arc sent in 
""tdws^^oare^Uy locked, by to hands of trustworthy 
moBsen^rs, whose fidelity is recompensed by a good salory. 
^ut when such doeuments are sent to the Law Officers, then 
^ho Foreign Office washes its hands of them. It has got to 
eend tliem ixy outsiders, and its responsibility is at an end. 
-Ho precautiODB are taken to ace that secrosy is preserved. 
.Sir William ' Habcouet says \that ho always got his 
Foreign Office papers in an open envelope. It is sup¬ 
posed that it was from information obtained from this 
want of seeresy that the Alabama escaped, and, if* so, 
to absenco of a locked box may bo said to 
Xiave cost the country three millions sterling. Whether 
the carelessness that, prevailed a short time ago 
prevails now it is irapossiblo to say from the evidence 
given to tho Committee. It was the business of 
tbo Oominitteo to report on the salaries of tho Law 
Offioers, and they could not call witnesses to enlighten 
them on the irrelevant question whether Lord Dsrbt 
supplies enough locked boxes. It is obvious that one 
Minister will do things which another will not, and that 
many of the shortcomings or grievances of which Law 
Officers have to complain under tho reign of a Secretary 
may disappear under tho reign of his successor. Very 
possibly Lord Derby may order his papers to bo read 
through iu his own offleo before they are sent to 
the present Law Officers, and toy may bo .fortn- I 
nate enough to be told beforehand what are tho | 
legal points on which thoir opinion is wanted. Different 
•departments, too, have) difieront traditions. It is notori¬ 
ous that no department is better managed, or under 
different Governments has been better managed, than the 
Colonial Office. It is not at all likely to send papers at 
haphazard and ask the Law Officers to read them through 
on speculation. It may also be added that, on to wholo, 
Bnglaud is very well governed. The very aversion of one 
department toxYurds another is inspired by the zeal with 
which it performs its own duties. And if it could bo wished 
tot civility accompanied zeal to a larger extent than it 
does, this is not true of the political chiefs, who, as 
:a rule^ are uniformly courteous; ai^d os to minor officials, 
it mu st be remembered that zeal and civility very 
surely go togetor in official oircles. No bureaucracy is 
J:5SQ •'well organized ae tho Prussian; but few non-offioial 
^^iprussians can boast of having bad a happy time when toy 
have goii&side a public office. There is much to admire, 
4 Ad. not much to blame, in the official administration of 
but it baa its weak points, and per^pe its 
is wbioh to evidenoe.token before this Oom^ 

V Kuittee. i^fSals, to 'want of oo-oxdination among to de* 
.jartmuta as.,p«atB of a oommon whole. 


BTHsoim POLmm 

WHl’ wtob buTOUt liferent. 

to dbobtos of ethao* 


^ud pmetol deduotioBS. Tho Czech agitators of 
might peibs|» tow bee^ as at present, disloyal, 

Imperial Govemmeut of Vienna, if, like tbelr ancestqiu, tpi|y 
bad ton wholly ignorant of their supposed kiusmtoi^ 
with tho Eussians; but scholars and pedimts have to, 
most part unintentionally provided tom with a ,mgb* 
sounding excuse fop treason. Students of lauguw toe 
ascertained that to nations which apeak various Staytoo 
' from a common stem at a later , period 

than thatof fevfe.djspeiwo" of *h 0 onmnal Aiy«B9. 
Some tbonanude of years Bomums jnw 

have belonged to the same tribo.^l^te ^^ \ 

Teutons require an additionailapse of timetShSSiSfJ^Sz J 
as baviug obliterated or obscured their primeval 
Tho variou.s ramifications of national pedigrees furniiib iu> 
obvious reason for basing political connexion on oompsfU- 
tive philology or on conjeotuiul genealogy. Tho ambition of 
kings and conquerors, tho seditious propensities of mdlbon- 
tents, adulation of power, and indilTeronco to freedom, wto 
kuown long before modem ethnology was invented ^ but 
there is perhaps some satisfaotion in d’evisiug Seto* 
tific methods of justifying selfishness and tumulenoe. 
Though tho Czechs and the Eussians cannot understand 
one another’s language, their dictionaries and giammhcs 
present a certain resemblance which is adopted'us a 
pretext for treasonablo intrigues. A strange pecutofty 
of the Bohemian agitation in favour of Eussia consists iix 
the absenco of ecclesiastical associations. WEde. 
assists the Bulgarians from religious ctop* 

logical sympato, to Bohemians,^ without exception, 
adhere to tho Western schism. The oonvemeuce'io Um*' 
bitious potentates of having two strings to a bow could 
not bo moro forcibly illuatra^d. As lately as the QrimeliD 
war, Russia was moved wholly by theological con^cra- 
tions to help tho Christian subjocts of Turkey. The 
quarrel was first contrived throagh a squabble of Groek 
and Latin mobs at Jerusalem; and in all tbo diplomatic 
documents of tho time rayahs of every origin and lan¬ 
guage wore compendiously designated us Greeks. Since 
that time the doctrine of Slavonic unity has been preached 
by pedants and adopted by political associations; but it is 
only with the present year that tho Emperor 
has publicly professed to bo the champion and to leader 
of the Slaves. 

The scandal which has occurred at Prague began with 
a discourse delivered by tbo Pj*esidenfc of to Slavonic 
Society of Moscow on the duty and tho right of the Fmperor 
of Russia to reprosent and govern all tho various branches 
of tho common family. It seems not to have .been alto¬ 
gether prudent to revive in the memoiy of to Austrians 
and Germans the predatory and subversivo doctrines of 
General Fadaieff. hJvery sp^ch and every pamphlet 
delivered or published in Russia has a negative^ Official 
character, inasmuch as it has not peen disapproved by to 
censor; but the Austrian Govesnment would not tove 
troubled itself with Russian provocations if the agitators 
of Prague bad not responded to tho invitation to molt. 
The Czech answer to the communication of the Moscow 
writer was an andacious expression of personal and,poll- 
tical devotion to tho Emperor of Russia. Tho abundant 
flourishes of the address were copied from hackneyed pre¬ 
cedents. Since Slavonic deolaimers took to boasting of 
their national qualities, the blusoerof French and Spani^ 
rhetoriciauB in former times has been outdoxie. Bussian 
pedants have discovered that barbarous rudeness is ^youth¬ 
ful vigour, and that to Slavonic races whi^ have neither 
a history nor a literature are quhUfiod and prepared to super¬ 
sede tho effete nations of Europe. Their dest^y can only 
be accomplished by subordination to the policy of the great 
Slavonic Empire. Having helped to exterminate the* 
Turks, the Czechs may perhaps rewarded by to over- : 
throw of to supremacy of the hated Germans. The agi- 
tators might perhaps tove been allowed tcrti^ nonsense^, 
with impunity if toy had confined touselves tc inflate^^ 
metaphor and to obscure prophecy i bkt in to present m 
stance the instigators of aeu^n. wore imprudently plainf 
spoken, and some of to leaders were consequent^ 
apprehended on a charge of treauin. The vm j 
serious charge hjss since been withdrawn in deffironocr nc? 
cording to one improbable report, to to representations dr 
>to Bussto AitsAmixMi. Ihia toredible that the iUMtorfI 
j^orenmieiit tonld wnatoidy btod a Power 
300^000 ItotoMS wiUto given os soon aa to 
aitmy crosses to Bmmbe., Tbe b^ssian AnsASStoi^ 
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pubHoations the dnllefit And driest to rei^s^ 

mthmg can be more wew^opie than desor^p^kma^JW 
details* of Indian life. . Pet^e whose nam^ 
pronounce Kye in places we never, heard of^. and ^ dp 
tbiuM in a way which is jnit one step above doing notmp^ 
To interest and instruct the English public, details abm. 
India must be avoided and only general pioturea drawn and 
gonoral resaits stated. Professor MOHf er WiLtUMS has tha 


b^ disclaiming all sytapatby with their language. The! 
time fi>r inviting the Austrian Slaves to accept Russian pro¬ 
tection hm not arrived; bat the theory which has been 
pvoolaimed at Moscow and at Prague will bo long available 
xofjmtposea of mischief. 

The ethnological systom of policy originated about 
sixty years ago in Germany, though it was for the 
time confined to literature. Napoleon had reminded I genorol resolte stated. ProfossorMONlEU WiLtlAMS 
the Gormans by his tyranny of tho iiTm? 

which had bom almost forgo^dmB«g‘?Sr last days ofl “ --' L'^!:;"l'!lr'«.bomu»t»n to the 

tho Holy Ronian that time it suited the 

purpose nei^r^^Sfprussia with its Polish subjects, nor of 
Austi^ ,wJ»£io)i was an KinpLro including many races and 
to adopt tho theory that political unity depends 
on similarity of descent and of language. Franco and 
Russia had German subjects, and Poland and Italy were 
governed by aliens, England ruled a French population 
in Canada and in Mauritius, and Norman subjeets in the 
Channel Islands; there are Duichmeu at tho Cape, and 
there are even a few Germans in Heligoland. Tho great 
national revivals of more rocont times were not founded 
on chimerical and prcehlstoric pretences of kindred. 

Germany had nominally ceased to be a kingtiom 
only in tho present century; and under the govern¬ 
ment of its six-and-thirty princes, freo interchange of 
allegiance and public service was always customary. 

Above all, the German race possessed a common litera¬ 
ture and a language which was spoken with compara- 
tively little variation from tho Baltic to tho Alps. 

In Italy, also, national consciousness had survived from 
the days of Daiite and from an earlier time, and the 
Italian literature was even richer tbau the German. Tho 
Slaves have written nothing, unless the Servian ballads 
may bo regarded as literary compoaitions * for it is not 
worth while to mention Russian fictions which nro either 
imitations of second-rate Frencli novels or perhaps faithful 
pictures of a society which, if the roprosc»itution is accu¬ 
rate, must, according to the well-known phnise, have become 
rotten before it was ripe. If a Czech in tho intervals of 
seditions agitation wishes to recreate himself with n book, 
be will certainly not resort to tho scanty Russian 


Tho protexta of Bussiau ambition are exactly tho same 
with those which served the purpose of NAPOiiiON III. 
when be designed imprudent enterprises. To the goo- 
graphical figment of natural boundurics which was univer¬ 
sally popular in France, tho late Empekok added reasons fur 
conquest which were founded on connexion of diaK^cts. He 
aspired to be the bead of tho Latin races, consisting of the 
nations which use various Romance knguages; and ho 
oven by a bold fiction classified the Mexican Indians as 
Latins because they talk a corrupt form of Spanish. 
Belgium was covered botliby tho philological and tlie geo¬ 
graphical formula; butR has hitherto escaped annexation to 
Franco. It was not .P' that timo foreseen that UisuAttcx 
and MohTKE might in their turn study national genealogy, 
wiBi the natunu result of reclaiming Alsace and Metz from 
France. Xk>w. Dutch and High Dutch are as nearly 
related os Bohemian and Russian; yet Holland has no 
desire to be swallowed up by Germany. Philologists may 
even dispute whether between Schleswig and Jutland a dis¬ 
trict cannot bo found which ought on ethnological prin¬ 
ciples to be annexed to England. It is unfortnnately 
impo«!sihlo to persuade tho Americaus, though they are 
English, to resume the allegiance whioh was renounced 
before the invention of ethnology. A^ century hence the 
English language will probably be spoken by a hundred 
ana fifty millions of descendants from tho original stock; 
but notliing can bo more improbable than that the nation 
should.form one political community. Even if the Slaves 
were really one nation, it is not desirable in the interests 
of oivilis^on that tho most backward race in Europe 
cHonId by a combination of enormous numbers attain 
military and political supremacy. 


SOLTIIEUN INDIA. 


?' pB0?ESSOEMONIBR WILLIAMS has recorded, in 
of a longjctlcr to the IVmcs, the impres¬ 
sions ibh received, the facte ho observed, and the oonclusions^ 
' riie dre^' during hts recent visit to Sonthem^Xndia. His' 
;,tompositxon has ih^nAn^qAt merit of rbeing mdable. As' 

whetitef id tibei ^ 




like a journal of Indian travel is an & . ^ 

English reader; and, if he kept a journsL* Iia 

too wise to publish it. It is enough for 
was postered with snakes, and found themlL ku 

and we are thankful to be sparod entreaties ft 
horror and astonishment when one morning hev,^^ ij- 
so forth. Ho begins by telling us what he 
Southern India, and informs ns that it is India v^itliin the 
tropics. Ho gives ns the main divisions of this vast terri¬ 
tory, and enables us to form some idea of its vastoesa by 
telling us that the dominions of tho Nizam eq^ in 
extent) tho whole kingdom of Italy. He describes 
tho fauna and flora of the region, and inspires ns wiBi 
tho notion that Southern India is a grand place, 
where nn Englishman, if properly paid, may be content 
to live for a few years amid much to admire and wcod^ 
at, with many discomforts and with varying health. It 
appears to be a capital place for a visit of five months in 
winter-time, as tho traveller will be perpetually inlerested, 
may animate his spirits, tried by mosquitoes, monkeys, and 
snakes, with the thoughti that tho visits of intelligent 
Europeans elevate the naive mind, and will bo always 
sustained by tho reflection that in' a few weeks the whole 
business will bo over. What Mr. Williams has to say 
about the plants and animals of Southern India is so con¬ 
densed that it cannot bo abridged. But there are ona or 
two points in his description on which a word may be 
in passing. He thinks that the exuberance of animal life 

which was such a constant nuisance to him has been greatly 
stimulated by tho reluctance of the natives to take away the 
lives of animals in which the souls of their deceased ancestors 
may pos.sibly bo embodied. No doubt animals whom it 
would be a comfort to see killed are allowed to live and 
multiply near the habitations of men. But in tho tropica 
nature as a rule beats man, and the general experience of 
the world shows that man can do very little to extirpate 
tropical pests. Mr. Williams found, for example, more 
tigers than he expected ; but the reason was, not that 
sportsmen did not wish to kill the tigers, but that the 
tigers lived in deadly jungles, the air of which kills the 
sportsman instead of tho sportsman killing the tigers. In 
the next place, when we comcj to plants, we find Mr. Wil¬ 
liams speaking in a delightfully sanguine way of tho futtire 
cultivation of tobacco So bright are the hopes which tobacco 
awakens, that it is pronounced possible that in time the 
Govern niont may be able to substitute the growth of tobacco 
for that of opium. This would be very pleasant. We 
should keep up the revenue, and at the same time bo 
able to attend to the claims of morality. Perhaps this 
is too fair a vision to be realized ; but still it is always 
a comfort even in a vision to see the possibility of a time 
coming when we may at once be good and lose nothing by 
our goodness. 

Man is, however, more interesting to Mr. Williams than 
beasts or plants, and the greater part of his letter is occu¬ 
pied with an account of the natives, their character, 
customs, and religion. As tho women srp All shut np, with 
tho exception of the wives of the Mahrattis, there is nm 
much to be said of them; but of the meu^jllr. WilluIci 
speaks in favourable terms. He finds in them indeed, ]^tli 
physically and morally, a laifientablo want of backbone j 
but then, if they bad too much backbone, we ehould hardly 
be there to govern them. Ho also'made the obseryatioo 
which all travellers find cauSe to make in ell parts 
world, that the average native is in some ways bet))W,ihai] 
the worst European, An English captain, for ezuimle, 
formed him that he much preierred Tamil sailors to Angliel] 
sailors, as they were more aooile aijid did not drink. HenSghl 
have addedK that they cost less, and that the Cfomj^S 
he served would, not have allowed him td employ Ikigm 
sailors, if they had possessed every virtue under; 

The religion of fte Mple, however^ - 

attention of Mr. 
purely ^Hindoo than in .St 
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ftppeatv ib ttflisctod thd MiBliozQedQ*QB) andi l8]^miBm 
IkftB ic^^befi'tottiethuig of a HiSkddo tint. Mr. Williams 
woiita iihe so^oiti ihat Mahono^d^ in'" India look op tho 
Soi^jLlir aa tke Head of theSr and says that 

loyidtr to Soi^AN is a pnro fiction of politioal 
a^tator^ He may be right, or^ he may be ‘wrong. 
^6 Htodooiaed Mahometans of Sonthom India may never 
trouble ihoir jbWls i^out^ the Oalifu, while the Mahome- 
dans of otner parts of India may either think of 
him, or be willing to learn to think of him, with revev- 
^ ence. The spread of an idea mnst begin somewhere; and 
the importimt question is, not whether political agitators 
invents the idea of tho Sdl^n^s claim on the allegiance 
of the faithful, bat whether any large number of people 
embtfl^e tho idea when it is presented to them. Politioal 
aviators Invented the idea of Home Eulo, but the people 
of Itolaod accepted it. Other political agitators invented 
the idea of Panslavism, but some at least of the Slavonio 
nations have token np this idea in earnest. So far os can 
be seen at iftrosent, the feeling of allegianco to the Sultan 
has a feoUer hold on the Mahomedan world than might 
have been expected. Mahomedans who aro free to obooso 
seem no moro inclined to make common canso with Turkey 
Christian world is inclined to make common 
cause wHh Russia. In India generally there are no 
apparotit Wpis of any very vital interest on the part of 
Mahomedans in the fortunes of Turkey. Tho enthusiasm 
which prompts subscriptions to help tho penury of the 
Turkish treaty falls very far^ short oPtho enthusiasm 
which cbllectariiTEii’s/pence. . If tho Mahomedans in 
India could turn us oat of tho country for their own benefit, 
they would no donbt bo delighted to do so; and if they ever 
think they have an opportunity, they will be sum to use it ;* 
but whether, to all tho other motives which im^el them to 
enmity to^^i’ds us, they now add a Borenes»»of feeling at 
our desertion of tho Califu, is a point on which we have 
no evidence of a trustworthy kind. 

Tho essence of tho Hindoo religion is propitiation. 
The native mind has a practical turn, and wishes to attain 
a definite purpose in its sacred rites. It Js willing to go 
through any amount of troubld in its observances, if some 
clear gain is to be got by the process. The clearest gain 
that the native mind can picture to itself is the averting of 
ovil. And its fertile fancy has bqpn sot to work to imaginu 
all the sources of ovil possible. Every conceivable calamity 
isattoibutablo to some evil agonoy, either a god, or a devil, 
or a deceased man. There are good agents on the other 
side, and they,, may be propitiated to fight against the 
bad agents. In.a dim way they recognize a Supreme 
Being; but they arguo that ho is too good to hurt 
any one, and so he may bo left out of the account. 
With this exception, everything that produces tho notion 
of power is worth propitiating, the propitiation consisting 
in aepositing little offerings of food or of anything that the 
agent, if alive and in human shape, might’ 1 m conceived to 
like. Thus on the tomb of one^n^lish official, who bad 
terrified thorn during his life, the natives, as Mr. Williams 
informs us, deposited little offerings of brandy and cigars, 
hoping that he will AtUl like those loxaries aa much as ho 
used to do, and that as long as his spirit could smoke and 
drink it would not occupy itself in annoying them. Again, 
offerings wore deposited .on the tomb of ^pother English- 
znan who bad in life been famed for shooting tigers, in 
the hone that his turn for woriying tigers still survived 

_ .^1 __i. _J_ l. _ 



g native millions, with tneir docility 
>no, may be improved an^ enlightened. He sees how 
they inight be made Roman Catholics after the pattern 
of the (^tholio Indiihs of Sooth America, as the change 
they would have to undergo would not Im veiy gi^t. But 
how pxe tbe)r to be brou^t up to the level of Hnglish good 
sense, right feeling, and enlightened PFotestantism P Mr. 
Williams {ironoanoes that the only means of attainhag this' 
desirable end ris to cariy out three changea There must 
be ** a complete rtoiganixation of the social fabric, a new 
** ideal of womanhood, and ait. entire reitoviation ot 
“family life/^ It inay 'cheer his leaders to find 
that m, WauAMS does not cqnsidw this a toork of 
jhitode; but somp dpgiwe desiifedenby 
i #h'en it disc^versd tlifdi bhe of tho 
^ ' 'no relies is the criiiaUoir^Iyto*^ 
uefiy distingnish^theihfelte^ W 



taught us to reverence and. lo^, and almost Wovs^^itho 
middle class; but R may be safely said that, if iheBaniab 
invent a new ideal of womanbo^, the middle class will 
shine forth with a gloiy that has i^iitherto been unknown. 


CLUB GOVERNMEN’ 

S IR*GKORGE BOOTER probably 

question to the A^bnsy-ueneral on th^w^*^lhcss 
of the Birmingham Federation would not receive^ 
answer. The statute which makto tho institution of 

Parliaments illegal was passed under circumsto^ces ■_ 

havo now bocome obsolete, when seditious bodielin England 
were conspiring with national enemies for undoubtedly 
treasonable purposes. The mischief which Mr. CHAVifiiR- 
lain’s scheme tends to produce is of a different kind, and 
it is not to be averted by criminal prosecutions. It matters 
little whether tho Conservative Associations to wbh^ ||^r. 
CuAHniBKLAiN Compared tho Birihingbam cluster «oif Climbs 
aro similar in their organization to tho new Fcdemiton. If 
they really bring largo numbers of persons undeS^ the 
habitual conti^ol of delegates or any other kind of dstoa- 
gognes, Mr. Gorst and his friends are, in propertioA; to 
tho activity and snccess of their efforts, no less blame- 
able tlian the political managers of Birmingham. GovSrn^ 
ment by Clubs is still os incompatiblo With constitutional 
freedom and with Parliamentary supremacy as when it 
was established in typical perfection by the Cordeliers and 
Jacobins of the French Revolution. There is happito no 
reason to fear that Mr. Chamderlain will institute a iCefgu 
of Terror, or that Mr. GoasT will in turn emulate tlio ro« 
action which is denounced by democratic historians as tlio 
White Terror; but tho Liberal Federation fqr which Mr. 
Chamberlain has cleverly contrived to make Mr, G1.AIWTONS 
i*c8ponsible is professedly established for the purpose of 
dictating to Parliament, and of securing the perumnent 
supremacy of a single faction. ^ In the well-known 
innocent pastime of “ Beggar my neighbour,” childreu tajko. 
their first lessons in fraud when they learn surrcptiticusly 
to pack the court cards in a manner which is protohited by 
the rules of the game. In politics tile process is described 
,aa organization, and either player apologizes for lihi illhdb 
practices by protending that the trick had been antiolpated 
by his adversary. Packed elections may not bo propci^ 
subjects of prosecution, but they tend to establish an 
oppressive system oL monopoly and exclosion. Inde¬ 
pendent thought and conscientious preleronoe of public 
interests vary inversely with the prevalence of politictU 
organization. 

Mr. CuAMBERLAix’s federated Clubs, radiating from Bir- 
mingham as their centre, may perhims bo copied from the 
celebrated mother Society of the Jltobias, with its affitl- 
ated Clubs in every town and villa^ in France *, b^t in- 
practico the result will bo American vulgarity and 
ruption ratoer than French &rocity of persecution. If 
the proposed organization proves to be cnectivo and, per¬ 
manent, the- Council of Delegates will dictate to the local 
bodies the objects to which from time to time their per¬ 
nicious activity will be devoted. Any independent poli¬ 
ticians who may decline to snbmit to the central 
authority will incur the ponuUy which is known in 
the United States as “being read out of the par^”; 
and the invokintary .seceder will to^^ceforth, ks fdr 
as the power of tho Federal Clul^ may extend, be dk« 
eluded from Parliamentary and municipal hoilpurif. If 
Mr. Chamberlain'^ policy is, adopted, the entire fiuHton 
will in the first place conpentrato its energies On Hip de¬ 
struction of the Uhurcli Establishment. Tboin will ^ no 
difficulty in seouring 0 majority of the primary’assemblies 
and of the delegates in favour of that or any ot^or Sub¬ 
versive measure; and when it is once adopted, tW Oi^nized 
force of the associated Clubs will be directed, to the Attain¬ 
ment of an object wHch is nevorthelesa disapproved by a 
large section of the Liberal party. .Public o^nion would 
bq far more truly tested by Parliamentary elections con- 
doiotod after the old fashion with reference to various 
jpc^tieal issues. It is nA consolation to the sup- 
portoze of constitutional goVelhment to Ito told that 
the: vicioiui systoto of the Birmingham jClubs will bo 
adopted pn the etheir side by 'Conservative associatiens. . 
A contest of two ^arpoto is^ hot a legitimate gaMM 
It' vfas no compensation for tho pi^al laws 
[ Catholic^ to Protestants were at thA saa*# 

.fImA vhAtma An<«Altv v\iMMAir.lkfA/l. £]| ^patn 'UOd 




wonfA not WTft«©fc- 
J^qni^itioii of Bimmgham , 

T)^ Otgaiiid^t^ii^ of lactiotii9 jn Amorifca which is to be’ 
or rifim^Oe^ in Eoglaji'd has attaitio^ 
bably pt^^^.tb$:lI^[OstVJgD^o^^s and most,pernicious atoge 
of i({#:iKiBl;oato. *The 6^ stem df jobbery wlfich has in the 
Nofwm Stalos bG(?omo'+almosfc its only instrument and 
Aiotiye'fe; lik^lj^' to bo impdtred or overthrow a by i|omo 
measare igit;’'th© reform of the Civil Service. lyiogislative 
iaod'posts will probably long bo distribnted by 
man^^'s^ and perhaps tho several States will 
jMl^ate to adopt tbo practice of a permanent tenure ot 
office, own if the eraraple is sot by the Federal Qovern- 
Vfient; bi]j^ it will bo an evil day for. Republican aud 
democratic msmipulators of votes when tho Post 
" Office and ibci Custom House coaso to bo used for 
'ptnppses^of corruption. Experience will show whether 
it is pdssiblc to maintain the discipline of factions 
when tbo number of prizes ia largely diminished. 

' In the United Sbate^ parties are n6t for tho most 
part divided by any intelligible dilforenco of prin¬ 
ciple. man is a Republican or Dcnioorat chiefly bo- 
caaso ho takes a ploasnro in securing majorities for tho 
side to which he has accidentally atiaohdd himself. At, 
present divisions of parties in England aro deeper and 
more real; and h is possiblo that political passion Tuay 
maintain the vitality of Clubs and Unions with tho aid of 
tbo municipal and Parliamentary patronage of which their 
leaders may be able to dispose. American managers have 
no Church to disestablish; and universal suffrage already ■ 
px 4 vail 8 . It would not be worth while to tamper with tho 
Uvrs^afTocting land in a country where tho supply exceeds 
•the 'demand, and where landownora have consequently 
no *^101100 df finding tenants. Even if Mr. CiiASMUiiv- 
present programme wore exhausted by success, 

^ thdro would still bo tho House of Loi*ds and many other 
dnstitiftipns -to demolish. American democracy has long 
|$nce completed tbo c^nciuests which slill attract tbo 
'ambition of revolutionary politicians i.*! England. The 
croation of a dead level among a population of which tho 
gTjMiievpafti lives on wages will be a dangerous and novel 
experinvent. ' # . ■» 

* ■^o'^mputation on the ability of Mr. Cn\MiiEELAiN and hjs 
associates is convoyod in tho expression of a doubt whether i 
they have not already mado some mistakes. The device of ; 
obtaining Mr. Gladstone's saiiclion to tho ultra-Radioal 
^xnovomont, atu the cheap cost of, sympathizing with the 
Bulgarian agitation, was ingeniously conceived ard .skilfully 
oKecuted; yet it is doubtful whethor Mr. GtjADSTOMR has 
not lost by the alliknco as much as Mr. Ciiamderlain has 
gained. In deepening and widening tho rent which 
previously existed in tho Liberal party, Mr. CuAMPJcaLAiN 
Jy» at least tompoTar^ly added strength to the Conservative 
y It may be"^ admitted that tho adhesion of Mr. 

< ^(^B&pSTONii: to tho nov(r Liberal organization in an equivalent 
, for^CQuqidemble sacrifices. A more doubtful measure is 
: ^O at^ntification of tlio Birmingham m^ement with 
/thcf soejal X<^ousiQs of Nonconformist ministers. The 
tHiiUhiers bavo for some time past inenrrod tho risk 
, ! or id&ncyiDg their political allies by alFecting to oontroi 
Uhni: >^preses:^t' tho Liberal party, of which they un 
donhimy form a" powerful section. Tfioir oflcctiv^ co 
. bj^iatauivwithj^ Secularists in excluding religious taaddiA 

pen regarded us 

V ^:.i^|^lU]t<ppoodingif the examjilejiad been foUowed 1^ 
^^thor and him not been restricted to Birmingham; 

; 'T1$ aetual^wpuof the ^oncoifformists cannot ^ o^oo^ 
cstu^^, and At *p^ob^bly varies with ejmm- 
therdliaaalways be^ a ptejo^d 


its efforts i6< extend i9veft the coautry^e 
whi^h it has^mifi^w^ boW.'^ , \ 


MEirfh^ 0® THE. KtEHOB OTakfite'; ^ 

T here is not muoii j^old dS* specdjipjtton 

that the French, Chamt^rs mdlb'again to-d|y/ Thn 
course of events is clearly marked out, VhQ Oj^ositfon 
are bound to attack tho netv^Govemmeht in ’thSL pjntetlhiv 
of Deputies the moment that the opprtundty or 
restored te them,' and ^thjbhe attack and th#dliSDin^'‘wilt 
Bufler somewhat in iuteresL fro^he yote of tlio. dhamber 
being known beforehand. PoHuoians ofThn c|pu3 te nddeh f 
the conduct of affairs is now entrusteQi" will •JtteOh 
troubled by a vole of want of eddfidenc^e. ThAt a 
should be trusted by the Chamber of ^put^ in.*^e 
eyes of Marshal MaoMahon' conclusive evid^qe he 
has no business to bo ijlinister. But ,,o|en a rea<wn^ 
Cabinet cannot escape tbo humihating neceraity of raising 
money; and tho defeat that ^aits the MiMstevd to-day. 
will not roliove thorn from asking tho Chamber to^woih tlte 
Budget next week. But for this dioy would 
content to set the favour hf the^Senate against Sue dislike of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and to postpone a general eleotion 
until some chance incident seemed to givD4;hem«a better 
promise of success. But as tho Chamber which haa money 
will not give and as the Chamber which js willhfgto'give 
money has none to gi^v Cabinet bav^ no ohmc® 
but th ask the Senate to concuh^with* tV Max^al' in • dia> 
solving tho Chamber of Deifies. 'For the present, the 
Marshal seems chiefly anxious to make s|^e that the 
Senate shall not refuse this request. The,, report of his 
^oech to tho Legitimist delegates which appeared *iU the 
Tmea of Tuesday makes him say plainly that, ifa.dissolu¬ 
tion is refused him, ho will at once resign. Thia thteat 
will probably bo sufliciont to defeat any attempts whiph the* 
Left^havo been making to dissuailo the Senate foote pre¬ 
cipitating a general election. Without this itos rpt diffi¬ 
cult to coneq^vo reasons which might have moved^sbme 
wavering Senators to Vote with the Left 6i| /this 
question. Thei’o must be ^many weak ^earta and 
feeble knees among tbo party which professedly'.sup¬ 
ports the now Ministry—many who 'are divide^ 1>diween 
their hopes that the Government may bb ^coossi^r iii 
its appeal to the country and their fears 4ihat the qi^try 
will give the same answer that it di^before; ttUtey ’^hb' 
would be cheored by some sign that ^e 
reverting once moro to a policy of*compromi8e|| thedi- 
I tated replacing the present Cabiifgt by one* which, if it. 
wore a little less agreeable & himself/might be a little lete 
disagi'ceable to tho Chamber. This section 6f the SeaStors 
might be inclined to think that, if only time could 
this desirable settlement would not be beyoqd 
Tho Marshal, they would have argued, will not iiaeiiig 
his Ministers contmualiy beaten in the Ch^nflter, i^d, 
he is coniinoed-that a ablution is pot fo^be ^^ bia tnay 
reoondtruot' his Cabinet oiv..a aoipeWltet^inare 
model. By ihat.time the Chamber ^illbe .gfewi%WMry 
of barren tiotortee^and m^. not be^dinhMbied'to abeept a 
Cabinet o( \ highly Coflorvatifq, but still Beppbn^n, 
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nun* ansi 


Wafe^ Rwiieut admiiriito»»Mii would one? of «u» kypo may aoy, but if wo (rwiSw W 
i)im,b9jrec6&flt]90ted, and 1 l:n,ew 'Cabiaot vwould fiftd itseH want bim or not, we would rabl .» . hiid!»Chlktt^N#f ■ 
‘ with . the "existiirg Chamber of Deputies, which he could get on with* bha. nhaoibw* wiih.wliwrih' 
4^hlpiw would, ^ no more danger of aefeat in the elec- he will be in periiuiuent antagoui^ 

Mpiiii^w^violoncdeni tbe part of the Executiyo, of tmwU a certain number of electors w 
^ance cK'thu l>oyt of the Republicans. The schism bofcween imy at least prove j^fh^ettce to 

t^le'B»«mltlve and t^^coAti’y ^omkl at once bo closed, sigi^feiou out ot alike of the MilUJffAt. or <$' 

*, ‘a iomp^ete and definitive victory on hia Mjmstera ^ 

th^^si& ef \be latter. But. the prospect which would ' ____— 

look «o feght to the flbnaloiss of the Left would have ^ 

nA 'fihxtsut for f. bingle' wavering Senator on tUe Uight. / T Tir. PUMSFIMENT OP DEATH. 

Tile Coin|i#vntives who would bo tempted to rel>’' , , , , m j « -n . - »«F 

tto 4rfoTation which the Maksuai, will ask for v',^ T^HE debate ot Tuesday on Mr Pkasbs proposal 1 
Bo i»*%wl|o wish above all things to retain him as,^; subatituto penal servitode for hfo for capital tmuM 

do*, tfi<)u« .they may nourish an unavowed wis’.ifrT m™* w«s redocmed from dnlness by a anioU m - 

* ••WhflttWter terms with the Chamber of De.rv;„/"mV“: Bwoht seddom displays greater foroo ajd digmfy .thsa. 


vdhoat a general co^iWAitiho Executive to a proloit 
want. Tm&ffi latnre. We do not want to keep 



v9um fin this 


the Marshal iv- ^ directmg his poworfW rhetoric agavfist thu 

reg^ tihfc l92»*&s^ «e ,ss^A**^"Tn^e6t of political it baibarism.” Yet the veiy statement of the prcK 

■mijfoftuneh mid, if they opposed a dissolution, their real change seems? to carry with it its own conderonalWs 

reABop for domgso would bo to ward off collisions *.1^ is expedient,’* says Mr. PmK, “to abdlish tho 

plight m the end lead to his resignation. As soon as they it and to substitute fur that penalty in tliA 

See M fbo lojusal of a dissolution will inaU't ie M ic^.age ^„rdcr nonaUcrvHude for life." It is a suffickml 

rf’SJ^tiU^ inevitable, the motives which till then might answer to thi& pioposal that there is one wholeolas^^of 
haw'-protepled them to refuse it wiU operate m the ,„„r<ier8, and that a class which might easily bocoide . 

djrectipn. Ihe policy which they had hoped much more frequent than it is, in which the infliction,of 
migbt hft'Jtawrtecl a icsigimtioii is now discoverccl to 1 m -00^1 servitude would be viitnally impossible. The jat»' 
means oCensuring It Ihe benators of the Right will pn„w,„e„t implies that a man is made to ondewo 
atonee sfeetho need of doing as tlio f^AUsnAi, bids thoni, w.motlimg which bo is not undergoing at this momdrt. 
and a* they edmmand a mujonty m the bcuiato, they wiU y,,, .f ppn,y gorutudo is tho worst thing thdt a eriimnal 


be strong enough tb givo effect to their convictions. 


can bo made to undergo, what is to bo done with»a' 


Thoinearly universal piohibition of public mcelings in man who commits murder wlion ho is uudor^ing^ 
Frauoe deprives ng of tho natural materials for making’ penal servitude already K Scuteucoa of imprisonmwit 
even a guess at what the result of the dissolutiori may be. j for any less term than lifo Can be made curaulativa j , 
It issOU tho cards that tho appearance of M. Tiohna ixn a | the puuishineut for a enme committed by a prison^ 


possible candidate for Marshal MacMahon’s plate may work I nc^^d not 


take effect until the penalty' 


a obaUge jn the tactics of the Cabinet, If there had been no originally inflicted on him has been worked out. But lif^ 
ono capable of convincing the country that no revolutionary suntuiccs cannot bo cumulative. » Tho crimimj 1 ^* 
nn^urea are in conicmplntion, they would probably have already been sentenced to all tho pnnishmenb that he 
advised jkhe' Mars HAL to make a direct and personal appeal endure, and theio i.s nothing more that he can be made to 
to thi^ '^el^ctoTB. Order with the Marshal, or iinarchy suffer. CouHequcntlv, if it wore made unlawful to put 


without hii, would have been the dilemma laid befor^the 
nation fund it iS at least possiblo that, under this pressure, 


men to death lor mnrder, tlio temptation to a prisoner 
already under sentonco of imprisonment for lifo to murder 
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. the^modemto Jlepnblican electors might have preferred to a gaoler he disliked would be almost irrcsistiblo. Tlitt , 
keep thd whom they know rather than exchange abolition of capital punishment would have tilled *ottr 

him ion a whom they do not know. But if M. prisons with men who had already been guilty of eveyy 

TuiBtrs shoald*in -effect prealmt himself to the electors os form of violent and brutal enmo. Mon of ttiis btartfp havu 
a ri^al to Marshal MacMahOaS, all calculations founded on an extraordinary faculty for conceiving intense and lasting 
the timuJity of tho moderato Republicans may bo falsified, hatreds to their keepers. Even tho most kiudly ga«)Ier i» 
The oduhi^y has never had an opportunity of voting compelled to inflict a good deal of suffering on the prisuners" 
pn M. name, for when ho resigned oflico in 1873 ke has in charge. They-are often exceedingly idle, anff’aeg ^ 

ho had hgt tjhe power of appeaUng to it, and when tlio in one form or another, work has to be exacted from them,'' 
^ppe^vWMv^ last made m 18*76, the Republicans had they will naturally not love tho man who metes out their 
$gre«d w aotept Marshal MacMaiion as their President, work to them. If he is just, tho worst-oonditionod 
, But iih9^h Uipre are no data forthcoming from which to prisoners will dislike him ; if he is unjust, tjje least 
div^ t^yoto <S»tho oleofors upon such an issue, there aro favoured prisoners will chshko him. Tho strictest watch*. 
mahy co'nBid^rations which make it likely that M. Thiebs’s fulness cannot prevent a prisoner from finding opportunities 
n^me w6i^ ensure a very largo measure of support. If of revenging himself for real or fancied injuries. The 
the Ptj{k^ ^ jbyjOQME is of this opinion, he will naturally, warders may bo well armed, and well trained to use their 
pe l^^xioii^ tOfgive M. Thiers no excuse for presenting arms; |)ut they cannot Ik* for ever on thoir guard against, 
befbr^t|ie country. If the MabsPial were made to men in whom ingenuity has been sharpened by a long4SXft 
..saj^PaSi^, you ^ive my Ministers a majority porionco of crime and an entire absence of any rival matter 

JC lay down my offlio, it would tx? impossible to hinder for reflection. Sooner or later their vigilanco relaxes? aifd ' 
^yio^ If France desires it, 1 am will- the pent-up passion which has been acoumalayug ^ ’ 
•Jw; th taka up^ the office* which Marshal MacMahon months or years finds au outlet. « 

latA 4 iitj^n.^,B^ if \he.Mii&ii4L makes no reference Under theso circumstances, what is to prevenllfi, p^soner 

fr. 1 a 4 « 4 » 1 .:. ibr aSrinv.... ....’aU A..V_I__ 1 .:_ 1 _o lt _u.._x..r‘- .ji t... 


^ to bis part^M. Thidbs cannot with from murderipig^ his gaoler ? He will not Ito restrained by 

hitusel^ as # oemdidate for a place any sense of tho value of life, or any fear of the punishment 
'i yaeant. It is hnj^&slble for Ihb Left to which may await him after death. These are 

tla MsiwWi will resign if his Ministers are with whi^ he has loiig ceased to trouble hj^self. Bki 
beat«^i^,^0wQi^kians, beoause thii| would be to acquieeee condition cannofbe made matoriaHy worse ili|&R is akeadyi 
Al^the is somehow*respoi^bjyf for be is in prison for murder had Is to remain iu^i^ all* 


npidw*' Ifhfwn^ tp Urn in the th;pt dn^eewthm is^hoibing li&vs 
M 9^ them i8W>otld%«f^a land which 

iffOnld^^allosr tp«bn dons» *In theeiy;#^; 
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^he Sato^i^ ^view* 


{Jmiidi 




would ]| 

of Cl/ 


Bentoneod to penal sorritn^ 
OOC^mitting a mardor, slioali 
oot out would stand bat a 
law. Consequently tbo adoj 
would leave the coinmani 


dlffloall; to assign tbe limits witbin wbiob 
i* allowable, public opinion has a 
a very logical, idea t)jat certain forms of 
yesy ysMoc^ g^ wfal, and that certain forms«are un. 

example, might prove a very 
Mtttihtion^||k Bill directing that a prisoner 
deteitent penalty ! buP^orlife, and in that condition 
be blinded or have his tongue 
iry small chance of becoming 
ion of Mr. Pease’s Resolution 
:y paralysed in presence of a 

&midaW»W. 

by the addition of those who are ’ u_i„ • 

the reoklessnoas and de.sporation of the 
eteaaed in the same proportion, the only fear whiSftt ^ 
keeps a prisoner who knows that he will never bo 
fr^ from murdering, or trying to murder, his gaoler, 
wjhmever a wayward fancy or ungovernable lit of rage 
hUMOWB te-iaoisahim, would be altogether withdrawn. The 
Plpbable, tesult would bo to make tho gaolers trust 
<a|&:ely to tbeir weapons and to their dexterity in using 
Oapiti^ punishment would still be inflicted ; but it 
wpnld bo inflicted in a species of chanco inodicy. Tho 
owlets would feel that they carried t-heir lives in their 
nandis, and they would taUo caro not to lose thorn by over- 
punotiliousncsa. The least indication that a prisoner 
m^nt misohief would be accepted as a snfhcient reason 
for shooting him down. 

Wo have insisted on this particular aspect of tho question 
because the a priori argument seems beyond tho possibility 
either of proof or of refutation, and because it was scarcely 
referred to in the debate. Mr. Pease thought it enough to 
say that, os a rule, those upon whom death sentences are 
passed are not dangerous prisoners, and do not come from 
a dangei*ous class. How long would it remain pos¬ 
sible to say this after capital punishment had been 
abolished ? At present there may bo some plausibility in tho 
statement, because the majority of mnniers are now com. 
mitted at the bidding of some sudden impulse which does 
not leave time for tho prospect of death to exert its natur¬ 
ally deterrent influcuoo. But, if capital punishment wore 
dpna^ away with, it is probable that a large number of us. 
sauRs which at present are not pushed to the extreme length 
of causing doatn would slide insensibly into murder, it is 
no reverence for tho lives of his victims that keop.s tho 
hero of a Lancashire kicking case from making tlio kick 
fqtal. Ho would prefer committing murder if he could 
evade what follows upon murder, and if tho special conse¬ 
quences which he dislikes were removed there is no reason 
to believe that ho would any longer hesitate about indulg¬ 
ing this proforence. Not only, theroforo, would the 
number or murders bo iucrea.sed by tho addition 
of many which now take the milder form of savage 
assaults, but the obaractor of tho class undergoing 
punisbmont for murder would, bo altered for the 
worse. . Nor is it necessary for tbo purpose of this 
argument that the prisoners from whom murderous attacks 
on the gaolers would be to be apprehended should have 
committed murder. There are many criminals who have 
stopped short of this length, but who arc only induced to 
stop short of it, even while they arc in prison, by the 
knowledge that this time, if novor before, murder will 
mean certain death. If Mr. Pease ever carries bis motion, 
tho post of warder in a convict prison will be like a forlorn 
b^e.^ In this matter our sympathies are with tbo prison 
omoi^ rather than with tho prisoners over whom they keep 
. guiud., 




RAILWAY BRAKES. 


I T is satisfactory to observe that tho Board of Trade, 
though it has postponed indefinitely any attempt at a 
general soheme of legislation with regard to the dangers of 
railway travelling,upon which aRoyal CommiMion lately re¬ 
ported, iS^ot disposed altogether to neglect toe subieot. It 
. oppaun froth a correspondenOO which has just been laid before 
Iwliaoidbithat in July last a proposal was made by tho 
to the Railway Competes Assooiation that the latter 
two or more peraons of high authority on such 
iiul^tuto ; who would fueetofl&oera of the Board from time 
and discuss dnuhtfut or difflcuH point. . The 
; 'most efSeie&t lo^ of ebotomooil brake-poh'or was subse- 
queatiy suggeBtod mr a snlgoot wlSoh demhded attention $ 
ap^^ considtatiQn dif this 


imhies Ast^ation, wrote a vSry jidliie letter 
owm and his collei^es* “ cordial appreciation (SihM boash. 
d^teyid practical shgg^n’^andstotln^^ 

J tho principal Railway Odmpanies, repreaenSig 
or ^ut 12,000mites, of the whole ^senger mileagb^ were . 
t^Qg in the oommop» interest, and with thoobjiMt of 
ti action of "'oontinqous brakes under S !1 

conditions, various inventiouft of thp kind, which were 
spccippd. It was added that, in the opinion of tho Absoon 
ation, it was not ^ontial to have one form of brake . 
uiuverrally adopted \ and that, though^man^ of tbe systemili 
tried aflorded sufficient arresting power, trustworthy coh- ^ 
elusions relative to tho endura|po of the machineiy, the 
lacihty of application, and certainty Of adtioir; could only 
bo formed after further trials and continuous use in doilv 
practice. # r 

S«xJ? oonsultation appears to Lave taken place; bnl in 
April yf“'^ *•»” Board appealed to the Association 
to bd^..,“ ,® explicit and spocifio as to what 

it was acl[J“’^v doing; aud drew up a series of que^rtions, 
which wen^H. round to tho Railway Companies. 
Tho answers questions aro given in tLw Par¬ 

liamentary paper just " issifti'i,- wi rauy Vo summarized 
as follows. Tho Caledonian Railway replied that it 
had made experiments with tho Westisghousb ordinary 
brake, tho Steel-McInnes brake, and Clauk and Webb's 
chain-brake, and had found that they oonld bo ap¬ 
plied instautancously, though tho Stkel-McInneb was 
the only one which was self-acting; that these were in use 
on certain passenger trains, and that further experimonts 
were to be made to tost tho automatic forms 6f the West- 
iNUiiousE and Clabk and Webb’s systems. The Furness 
Company declared that “ it was quite alive to tho iinport- 
“ anctj of having such brakes,” but had “ not yet adopted 
“ any kind of continuous brake.” On tho Glasgow and 
Soutli-We.stern Railway the Wb&tinghousb continuous 
automatic brake lias been in use on tho express trains to 
tlio South, and is considered to be efficient, though it is 
Kolf-acting only until tho compres.sod air is exbanstod. The 
Great Eastern has also several systems in use, none of 
which is self-acting when accidents occur; but it is now 
fitting up an arrangement of Smith’s vacuum brake which 
will bo automatic in case of “ break away.” The Great 
Northern .works chiefly with Smith’s brake, which can be 
instantaneously applied, and made self-acting in cases of 
accident; and on this lino expoiimcnts are stiR-being made. 
Tho Groat Western has also made trial of aevdrsd plans, 
especially Saunders’s brake, which it thinks the beat; but 
it cannot fix a time to fully report upon the results. Fay’s 
and Nbwall’s system is adopted on tho Gre&t Wosterto, but 
it is applied by hand, and is nol self-acting; tho Company, 
however, is getting Wfstingiiousb’s automatic brake for one 
complete train. The Brighton Company has no ooutinuous 
brakes at present; but beliovea that the engine brakes in¬ 
vented by its Locomotive Superintendent work well, Tim 
London and North-Western Company considers the 
Clabke and Webb brake very satisfactory; but It does not 
appear that it is self-acting, and, except udder peculiar 
ciroumstancos, the ordinary brake is used« * The London 
and South-Western Railway has; as from its notorious 
mismanagement might bo expected, “made no ex¬ 
periments with continuous brakes,” hut is tbinking of 
doing so. The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Company rests satisfied with tbo vacuum bt|ike, tegard- 
ing continuous brakes as dangerous. The vacuum 
on the Metropolitan Railway aro said tb^work '^1 right, 
but aro not self-acti^.' Tho Midl&nd uses the WxSTnib- 
HousE, Smith's, and Babkbb's ^rakra ; but ouljr the first 
is self-actiBg. The North J^ntish Uq^bany has 
the WeRtinohousc automatic bn^e, and, being satiSed, 
oontomplatoa no further^ experiments; and tho KoHh- 
Eastorn is also going to try the i^e’ brake. On the 
North London line the brakes can bo applied ihstan* 
taneously, but are not self-abting ; and this Company hse ' 
nq^ farther experiments in view. The North Staroi^wtora 
Railway works vnth Obaekk's brake, wm^ ik ssid^to 
be “ e&ient and W® if carefhlly araUed^''^ 
have been “complaints and emms mr persona^injliry 
“whore it^has pees too quickly taken.oE" tlm 
Company holds that “ 4 t ev^ poipqiie^*'; The 

SouUi-liMtera is satisfied with the vltonmhra* ' 

These rallies are, of in n 
bat,the inquinesset by 
omittod one xmpqidiSlit po^t^ir^^ drb 
bxs&es aotnhfiy ^ oto oanlstop * 








' til#, wre It wilt b® ro-^ 

9 zpffifiin«Qt« HDftd®, ®t 1ib®i#^a99f| of tii# 

' B(m #f Tx®d#, the Com|Mttiea at Hewairk 

ab^lwtiiat tb# amoaot of band otako*^wer ntmally cnip- 
pUoll>i£b the traioa of the mBpoctive Ooznpanioii, moving at 
45;5 to 4$*$ milcyi par honr, failed to bring up tho 
^adbn and Kortb»Wcfitern tmina within 2,374 ft,; the 
Ualedonian within 3,190 ft.; the Midland within 3,250 ft.; 
the Qveat Northern withii# 3,576 ft.; the Brighton within 
3,6 m fL; and that, aa these triuns wore inoomploto order, 

; andprevions notice was given of the ex&ct spot at which the 
j^doppage to be biade, a large addition mnst be made 
to theae diatances in practice. It was therefore held that, 
nnless inach greater control was obtained over trains by 
additional ‘br£ke-power, it was clear that, in order to 
enanre safety, the distance signals must under each 
oironmstances be, foa a lovol lino, carried back a 
mile^} and the Commissioners laid down tho prin¬ 
ciple / that no train can be considered properly 
equipped which is not furnished with sufficiotit 

brakq-power to bring it, at tho highest speed it would 
bo running at upon any gradients in its jonrnoy, to an 
absolute stop within five hundred yards, and exprossod a 
belief that means might be found by which this could be 
done with certainty and safety. 

Now the question is, whether this condition is really 
complied with on any lino at this time, or whether the 
new appliances which certain Companies say they intend 
to adopt will fulfil it. It may be admitted that, as far 
as experiments have gone, some of these appliances are 
satisfactory; but an experiment is in all cases, and 
above all on a railway, very diflenmt from actual work¬ 
ing, in which things are done with much less caro and ^ 
more confusion and muddle. Moreover, even when the 
automatic brakes arc adopted, it seems as if they are in- 
tended only for special emorgoncies, and that tho present 
in efficient band-brakes arc to ho the usual resource. 
This indeed is candidly admitted by tho London and North- 
Western Company, whose guards arc given to understand 
that *'fOr ordinary stoppages at roadsides or terminal 
“ stations the van brake ”—a hand brake—“ alone is to 
“ bo used,’’ except under special circumstances, and that 
** the patent brakes ore not to be used for such ordinary 
** purposes, or for stopping a train entering a terminal 
** station.*.* Moreover, there are not a few linos which 
have no automaton brake-action at all, or only in a partial 
form—is, when it is expressly put on. It is no- doubt 
true thht automatic appliances ought not to be solely 
relied upon; but they aro important in their way. 
According to the report of exports on tho Newark trials, 
** not only should a driver and guards be able, indo- 
** pendently or acting in concert, to promptly put in action 
“ all the brakes of a train, but also, in case of the severance 
** of a train, they should have complete control over the 
“ brakes of the several portions to which they might re- 
** spectively belong, to apply or release them according 
** to their judgment, so that they could modify tho 
automatic action instantaneously if required.’* But it 
is very doubtful how far this ideal will be attained 
in or^Jnaiy journeys, which are those in which passengers 
are jOO^t interested. Another oircumstance which pre¬ 
vents us from boinff very sanguine as to tho resolution of 
the Companies to do all they can in this matter is that, 
althpu)^ their present arrangements aro practically under tho 
St#xioard of the stopping power which ought to bo enforced, 
thdkn intimate plainly enough that they ** do not 
f^leoht^mplate any further experiments.** Under these cir- 
eiimstanoes it is to bo hoped that tho Board of Trade will 
jDofe be satisfied with the vague and possibly misleading 
etatejnents made bv the Companies, but will tako the 
of some independeut authority as to the facts of 


THE GOVERNMENT IN A FIX. 

w^oh took place in the House of Commons 
'.Jb ' ^ ^hsvidflT pight eilmws vei^ plainly the distracting 
Government have placed themselves 
and Enetimting eonise which they have 

t- gara'ife- " 


difficulty for tim 
a larg« body of the po{mliti»^ 
of ‘ its 'owb, is antiousth:' git 
Sundays; on the 

which is veiy strongly oppiosed toitiii# 

argues that, so for from such i 

mote temperance and sobrieiy, it wonS 'hfiVi 

opposite effect by driving the ^bple InWvthd 

which would be established if the legulaV 

closed. It is quite pertain that there is ' ^ 

land a great deal of drinking on Sunday^; 

difficnlt to believe that tho appetite for tins' iOdUl^itOS^.. 

which would st^em to bo deeply rooted, will iminealliK^' 

be overcome by closing all tho publie-hcmses 

day of tho week. • > 

In order to understand tho position of the Gcveramsih^ 
with regard to this question, it is necessary to go baok i 
little aud observe the various stages through which ^y 
have passed. At first they were disposed to offer a deddM 
opposition to tho measuin; but the agitation Whiojh WSjS- 
going on in Ireland began to have its effect, and, 
having a clear conception of the difficulties which 
Sutth’s Bill would involve, they adopted a teuporisiiig 
tone. Accordingly, when the second reading Of tho Bin 
was moved on the i2th of February lost, tho lUiSH Biomc- 
TAitY gave it a qualified approval; and, in spite of strimg 
remonstrances from a certain number of Irish memborSp 
it was carried by an overwhelming majority. On tibi# 
occasion Sir M. Hicks-Bbach repeated what ho hhd 
stated in the previous year, tliat, in his riOW, 
upon tho evidence of magistrates and police aatl»>ri<^ 
ties, it was nut advisable that total Sunday eJoaing 
should bo adopted in tlio larger towns, there being reasdu 
to fear that either there would be a widespread ovasioU of 
tho law, or if tho law were thoroughly e^breed, a dang## 
of riotous proceedings. Hero were, indeed, obvious reasb## 
why the Government should be cautious how they odm^ 
mitted thoiHselvos to a movement from which snob results 
wore expected ; but at the time their ohief ol:^'eot was to 
diminish tho pressnro of Irish opinion. A oompromiso 
was therefore resolved upon, which was that, after the BiU 
had been read a second time, it should be sent td a Select 
Committee, in order to be thoroughly considered and siiftM, 
and adapted to tho difierent circumstancos of tOfr^i 8^ 
country, but without entering into the whole qnoBtltnk 
imiio. This Committee has since reported in fitvonr of 
disregarding tho distinctions between largo and^ 
towns, placing all alike under tho opemtion 
measure; and tho Bill, thus backed up, has now 06 ^ 
ou again. On Thursday Mr. Smyth appealed to- ti^ 
Government to state their intentions with regard't# Jt/, 
To this Sir Stafford Nobthgots replied that, as the 
would necessarily lead to considerable, discassion, it wAs/ 
difficult to see how a day could be obtained for 
and he begged to be excused from making a dofiidte 
statement as to tho intentions of the Government. Upoii 
this Mr. Smyth rose at once, and, asserting that it wAB 
distinctly understood that tho appointment of the Coin- 
nutteo took the question out of the hands both of the House 
and tho Government, and left the question to bo settled by 
its report, whatever it might be, announced that on Monday 
ho should repeat his question, and moved the adjonmment 
of the House. Other members expre.ssed the same VteW, 
aud finally it was arranged that Sir Wilfrid LaWSOH sbeuld 
give up the Wednesday which ho had obtained for the Per¬ 
missive Bill in order that the L'ish Bill might be tidce^. 
And 60 the matter at present stands. 4 . 

This condition of things is, of course, very embarraia|ag 
for the Government; but it is also obvious that tbev^are 
themselves responsible for wliat has happened. They 
have been playing with the question without dis- 
tinotly making up their minds what thtj shOi^d do 
about it, and they must take tho consequenoes. They 
had good reason tor their doubts in thh. first .in¬ 
stance as to tho expediency of such a the 

Sunday Closing Bill, which in principle woalfi al^ liot 
only Ireland, but the whole kingdoni, and has 

occurred to remove those doubts. Sir M. 
in February, declared tibat tfa^ could on^the 
BUI if they felt that the ezperinient cdald bd made With 
safety, and the oonditioos of aafe^ ouv which tliey iash^. 
are AoW reihsed; ad that the Goyeramtihl db act 1^^ 



Tlie SattH^y 


'THE FELLAH. 


' A« MrriiiEttgSrl oaked li«r father who was siariidg for ISmt. if 
sl^ntidaes Joseph at Cairu. The question wsa noiao award . 
aaUmay havesseoied. Noth^ aatonishes the modem tourist more . 
to. nnd the ecooes dosoribed by Mosest and ropreseuted hy the. 

' f^dotings in ancient tombs, etiU faithful pictures of the manners 
iWid customs of UMlay. But Joseph, the ** discreet and wise " ruler, 
is nowhere to be discovored. Thera are prisons and executiouers,. 
coats of many colours, and Mrs. Potiphars in abundahee. There . 
are Jean Jane and fat sheaves, corn as the sand of the sea, honey, 
spiees, runrh, nuts, and almonds. Thero are cruel tasl^osierB 
and forced public works. The ilr8t«‘born is mourned in many a 
house, for the conscription has taken him and he returns no more. 
On nil sides may be liwrd a groat and bitter cry, not on account of 
bsd harvests or unseosonahlo weather, not because of earthquakes 
■or the low price of wool, bat fof unjust, grinding taxatuni, and 
liard, ill-paid toil. We work all day," said a Fellah hUoly, “ for 
A n^ael of bread, and the Khedive takes it out of our nioulhg." 
It is extremely difficult to obtain correct information with regard 
to the real position of the peasant faruiers in Kgypt. It is impi^- 
sybW to ■believe even the oath of a native; but, by siftlug contradic¬ 
tory fitatements, by contrasting the re})li(>s given by ditlereut 
■dfughiaans to the same question, by riding along the inland 
toads, seeing the daily life and occupulions of the people 
ia their villages, shopping in the ba/aurs, and bocomiug ac¬ 
quainted with the small artisans, hut above .dl by talking with 
the sailors w ho come from the various little towns round about, an 
inteUigent person may, with a very inoderale smattering of Arabic, 
^rtftin a fairly true notion of the state of that inUu't^ting and mia- 
gorernod countiy. ^ 

"The avnonneomeflt made lately that additional exactions are to 
bo already overburdened j)coplo canuot fail to raise a 

feeling of indignation in the mind of any one who has become 
aoqtulintod with the Fellah at home. We talk much in Fugland 
about slavery in Kgypt, and are greatly shocke<l that such a thing 
.should exist apywhere. Benevolent people ask questions*about it 
in Parliament, and old ladies become hysterical on tlie subject. 
The fact is that the po.sitiou of a slave in .an ordinary household 
is luxurious Idleness and wRll-fed comfort cominred to that of the 
peasant prbpriotor or agricultunl labourer. ^ riiero are stHct and 
humane mwsmado for the slave. ITecan have just ice for every wrong 
except that which made him a slave. But the 1. ellaU is practiciilly 
helpless. No tmo can interfere because the ta.veft iire increased in 
the Said,.or because the land is in some pl.acos relapsing into 
desert, aioico the people can no longer buy seed, having nothing 
left, after the collector's visit but their naked, hungry children and 
iho bare mud. The monev raised by taxation goes to enrich the 
collector, the governor, ifio pasha, the f\hedi\ i*, everybody ex¬ 
cept the native Egyptian and J'lgjpt. New streots nnd palaces, 
Mrdens and harems, harbours and lighthouses, arc being made; 
but hothing comes Wk to the oarnora of the money which pays 
for these costly undertakings. (Jreat sugar factories are built 
in which the machinery is consluntly changed as Knglish or 
l^Qoh overseers aro appointed. The old iw' loft to rust 

•on the'banks, though their price has been wrung fmiu tho 
Ufe^^ffiood of the iHJoplo. When thing.s were supposed to be 
at their worst lost year, the Viceroy gave a sumptuous break-, 
fast and presented each guest with a costly ring. Ilia sou.h 
are growing up and require establishments. F.ngUsh horsey, 
-diamonds, eunuchs, and pretty Oirca.'isinna are expensive necessities 
which must bo provided. Daughters require dowries suitable t<.) 
their exalted rank. Still more expensive .are standing arniica and 
foikltless expeditions to Abyssinia and Turkey. Immense sums go to 
Ofitertaiu foraigu visitors ot‘ distiuction and to provide steamers .and 
ttaiuB for them. English people aie apt to forget that tho Khedive, 
Witli all his virtues, is still a Turk. Tie impresses strangers who have 
the privilege 0 fan interview with himby hi.s ability, industry, intolli- 
.geuce, awd good impulses. Tb»t Ijo bus had no early practical iraiu- 
end has all his t xjM'rience to acquire through making mistakes. 
Were he William Htt him.Helf, ho could not succeed in fiUing 
■the positions simulhvneoiisly of Chancellor of tho Exchequer, 
Foraign Minister, Minister of War, Board of Works, and genml 
autocrat. 

The land, os Its peasant cultivators sav, ia gold, not mud./ For 
•oidioary^Qrope it xsequires no manure andliule htbuur. The yield, 
with the must primitive tillage, is enoruions. Two crops of corn 
may be ,g£0vui.4n a year, or oven three. The moment a canal is 
made, the. ground in its vicinity grow.«i green. It needs no pre¬ 
paration for- the seed but a little surface scratching and s^l 
watercourses for irrigation. Along the Nile Ihe shadpof goes all 
My l^ogt except during the immdation, when it is not required. 
In some places the sakta, with its rows of graceful earthen jars, 
raises water noth day and night. At the wheel two yolm of 
jpotieist oxen relieve each other, driven by a child who ought to bo 
T^ Xhedive spent a great deal of money in putting up 
l|^ ,|(iimmQg engines ; but they have tivned out useleesi p4U%’ 
pf.tbo non-exUtenoo of fuel, partly because the smaUer 
.waaf and cannot be replaced by native worlinian. 

of cutting A canal and floating wood doU!A ton 
M* Xi|9BSeM baa latply been over the giotmdibdt 
lK>isdbSdefaA^ uiust this time be becoming sosopdiKt: 

ohsryof ^idthelp. MeaQ^^e the did labour-wasting motiiadaj' 
must berctaiiUKt. Ifour canals might be multiplied indefoahily^f 
atoys.with splendid iresults, but, andmr the present syitom pf 

fi 


forced labour, iKey con only ba^ cNit ai tii« obtt .1 
maiw Imead-wittnam. Tho FdEah, di^tad hwiap tom 
Jiiaxd worked, ill-fod, barshly tn^d».diesNdf."to 




worked, ill-toy harshly tto^d».dies 
It b said that, when a new cato is began, fhe iChi^ive Mdipn 
the land nearest to it, his officers faka a^s^ comes, ni^.iurc^e 


to stand at his bucket, and, with only a round hb Toina, trOi$: 
the water up to his liUle tenement, while the intoibe sidi'hlfties 
down on his haro back and shaven head. Xt b unliktiy trbat any 
.pi'ivate enterprise can spiing up amongst the people to improretiie 
cultivation Qt their farms. They are too poor, and have not time 
to learn about new inventions. Tho fine climate prevents them 
from being braced to exertion and rebellion, as would be the 
in a more noi-therly country. But they do feel very sore to see " 
tho land slipping into the hands of larae proprietors who take 
all the finest ground for sugar-canes. When the present* Vice¬ 
roy succeeded, he had no estates. Now bo owns a very' large 
acreage. This change in his circumstaucea was not brought about 
by moans which would be approved Lose. A cose in point b that 
of a Hugnr estate not far from Farshoot, but on tho east bank. 
The land was bought at the Government valuation bom the pra- 
seut protu'ietors, who wore never paid, it being arranged that the 
price should bo taken out in exemption from labour at the factory 
and in sugar. After a time it turned out that the land did not 
suit sugar, and the factory was abandoned. It stands empty and 
useless, though it cost many thousands of pounds and much forced 
Labour. But wliat became of tho land P It “was sold back to tho 
original propriotor.s again at the Government valuation, whidi had 
boon I'evised—that is to say, raised—but ready money was exacted 
for every acre. It need luudly bo .added that the whole district ia 
reduced to absolute beggary, that tho Government is not exactly 
popular, anil that a man wlnx^e darnel was “requbitioned” to carry 
cane killed it rather than let it go. 

At sugar factories forced luliour is tho rule under a thin 
disgube 'i he labourers are paid In sugar, which is valued 
at the Cairo price. If a tuun wishes it ho oo.ii sell bb sugar 
to the authorities at tlie factory, but it b at thu local price. 
As the sugar b UBcless to him, he is thus robbed of a third 
or a fifth of his earniugs. The laud itself b made the means 
of fiiiuilar extortions. It is revalued for taxation every six 
years, and if it is situated by tho river, where the banka are 
altered by every inundation, tho unfortunate farmer has often 
to pay for several years after hb land has disappeared. Land 
left dry hocomea tlio property of the vill^e or “ oommuno,” 
and last year a sheykh was murdered by his own villagers for 
appropriating some common land to bis own use. Fur this the 
Village was burnt by the Khedive, who seized tho land of the 
whole commune himself; aud nothing can more plainly show tho 
state of political degradation to whidi Turkish rule has reduced 
the country than that the punishment was looked upon as just, 
and acquiesced in writhout a murmur. Tho people do not care to 
grow sugar for the Kliedi.’e’a benefit, but much prefer corn cro^w, 
of which both barley and wheat are everywliere common. The 
•Fellah rarely eats his own wheat. It b a luxury far beyond 
him; but sailors in the Nile boato live on the brown bread made 
from it. The corn is left standing till it b perfectly hard, as 
there is no rain or wind to hurt it. It is in ear in February, 
and b reaped with tMe sickle; hutiiiNubbit b pulled up % 
the roots; and the farmer often, if he has a good crop, goes 
with it liimsolf by bo.it to Cairo. It b classed according to tho 
colour, which varies veiy much, and the straw b chopned fine as 
food for caraels or fuel for steam-enginos. The ordinary" oread-stufT 
is ** doura," which is much like Indian corn. Tbb is sown hefoto 
or during the inundation, “ cast upon the waters,” and is some¬ 
times swept away. It is often roasted before it b xipe, bat 
generally made into unleavened cakes. It is also giKen->to-fowls 
by those who can afibrd to feed their ohickens; but generally the 
poor beasts pick up a precarious living amongst the dto-beaps, so 
that their egp never taste fresh or milk^ and their bodies Sfe 
noUiing but bones. Tho gi'oat staple in Egypt, however, is to 


noUiing but bones. Tho gi'oat staple in E^pt, however, is the 
date. Palms are heavily taxed by the suicidw policy efTtowhero 
seen under Turkish rule ; and tho Arabs say, alluding to 'lwbtaz, 
that where the Turk comes no trees can g^w. So highly ia it 
esteemed that, aocording to the native legend, wlto'ASah 'ra 
made man and woman, he had a little ieft,«and Of 
a date-palm. ^ 

Constant ill-usage has made the Fellah a cowtto a likf hut 
be has courage and endurance when sufibring b inovitalfia. You 
may see a man at work in heavy irons, yet oe Wears a dhderfol 
countenance, and greets an old acquaintance With a peasant laMh. 
He has committed no crime, and everybody hnhws It) hutu 
had been committed, and somebody baa tO be punished. ** 
willed that he should be charged, and, bavipg «no xtioney tg bribe 
the judge, he is condemned, fcto,- too, rather'tott^pay an.intoaed 
tax, he will submit to the bastinado, and may ba heto hi boast of 
the number of Hows he can bear and the wieiiia 
was unable to put his feet to the ;grewid« He Mfli 
Government as hia natural enemy, and with^^geod qaibtWBgptt^^ 
taxation oa a Border farmer must have regarded, btom^^ iso 
, him the Khedive it ther lineal suebeaBOr of 
who rubbed hia farafathers.^ He hat ik» M 

overohatge, and no voiee in the aaaesament 
there were a printed 
he ueeleBe,^for W conH not tod 
aAdatviiig,:yet'heoan .bc'/latob 

money spent ha ^ waaia are fow, 





^ Nothing* e&n ^ done withouteiaging.! 

HoatoBl woch; at |)fay, & the 0^d^At the weddingrj at; the : 
fooei^ii aehe itolwthi# boat, m omul, inr ifijot etretj^*. 

whhzer' Bope^lS^. ee wto' h% wi^rite the ehodbef, theter ie gteet 
betot^iirthe codonce) hni geneieUy the Europo&n 

eac ceahild nunMt^ mueio^ 'jnbe acale difihxe so much 

from ou;Ee that it cmuot he flayed on any c^our keyed Instt umeuta; 
and ilw prindplee^n which it Is founded ore so involfod that it ia 
hardly posaiblje oven fof a tifabod musieuiQ to noiuvel it. There is 
prohawy a,mixture of tho Greek and Asiatic scales; possibly there 
IS axemiiant of old ]i%yptlan harmony. The scientific musician 
finds much to interest him in following a song on the violin, hut to 
the vulgar musical ear It is distracting. It may he roundly asserted 
Bat the attempts made by Lane and others to write Arab melodies 
nn our notation are ludicrous failures. The native performers 
sometimes show great skill m manipulating an instrument with 
two strings, and some Egyptian Paganini may blush unheard and 
waste hib sweetness among duslcy Bailors on the Nile. At Cairo a 
leaning towards the European scale ia sometimes very perceptible, 
owing to tho opera companies which go there every yc»m, &m tho 
mili^ bands practise a kind of compromise which is moM dis* 
tressing to hear; bht a concert of expert native performers in tho 
Esbekeey^ Gardens is well worth hearing. In tlie country singers 
extemporise to atone, but have special airs appropriate to all pus- 
sible occasions. No other art is practised, and life goes on under 
the most simple conditions. 

The FeHah wears but ono garment, and suffc-rs from cold in 
winter, for he has no fire and no bedclothes, except perhaps 
a kind of quilt* He lives oji imlenvenod bread, sour milk, raw 
vegetables, but sometimes for weeks together has nothing but 
dnod dates. In towns tho food is sold ready cooked, and consists 
of different kinds of haricots and lentils. Ilia house is roodess, 
except for a few canes laid across tlie low mud walla. It con¬ 
tains no furniture; but in Uj>per Egypt theiu is generally a mat at 
the door and a sort of raised divan made or mud. He can 
afibrd but one wife, who, like himself, has but one gurmout 
and a hooji or veil, while his children go naked. In 
this respect, indeed, travellers remark greater povoity year 
by year. There is immense mortality among the children, partly, 
no doubt, from the dirt in which they aro kept, oa they are never 
washed before they are Be veil 3"eBrs old, but partly also from tho 
absence of medical aid and the universal ignorance of the causes 
of disease. Tho women aro in every respect inferior to tho men. 
They ere too poor to have oniploymont; they have no stackings to 
dam, no house linen to mend, no furniture or cooking implenients 


si^ENpipirr. 

A n ungrateful world has prol)al)ly almost Hmm 

"Walpoity's attempt to ennd} )tho laiifi^og^ with thq 

terns « Serendipity.” To apeak of w gifted 

swendipity ” is as much as to^ apeak ia A® trolowwa' ThW 

philologies mind would go to work oih the e^unasaioi^mid. pro^ 
nalfiy resoh*© it into a cwjiel^hag word of the aci^i latiedoeid 
to science by the author of Alice in W<nuterimA- tha tt*i» 
has nothing to do with that combined aeiwif^ pity: Wltfc 

which most people are capable of observing toe ivM^rtupaa 
their friends. It expresses a more original conditkm w^mlMY Sm 
being, as it is, a name for what is otherwise namelesa^ dedStr^ Wr 
better fortune than oblivion. It is never easy to say 
vocables will, and which will net, survive, aw tho oxtiwtioili 
** serendipity ” merely shows that, like the Ibdo and tho Moa^lhhah 
somehow failed to adapt itself to its environment To find CWh 
the loasuns of this want of success is not very difficult; hut; in the- 
meantime it may be os well no lunger to keep back from the un^ 
Btractod the moaning of serondipity^ and the nature ot the qual^ 
on hia sbai’e in which Walpole plumed himself. ; 

It may be asserted in favour of Walpole's oiinago that b ex^ 
presses a certain furui of luck which otherwise must go naiRnlaia* 
A person fortunate enough to be endowed by natuns vritti 
serendipity is a person who has the gift of putting hia hand,at 
once on the veiy thing that he happens to want. It doe^ i^oi. 
mailer how suddenly the wish has risen in his ]niiid-~hsi finda Whak 
he needs or covets the moment he looks for it, or even when he hi^ 
not yet begun to take the trouble to look. In a way he resemlden 
the hero of Balzac's Peau de CJm^in^ but with a hs^y diffeifiotei. 
The owner of the Pmu de Chn^rin bad every desire' satisfied; halt 
with each satisiaction the mahgn charm sa^ into smolles 
and the life of its po.sBossor dwindled. There ia no sueh drawoe^ 
in the case of si^.rendipity. The expression was derived hy \^hlpcle' 
from a corhiiu Prince of Sevendip in a fairy tale, a 'kind of- 
Eortunatus, who had tho luck to fina in an instant everything ho^- 
wauin scureh of. Probably the obscure derivatioa of the tend 
was among tlic causes wJiich prevented it from enjoying tlxe hlesatdi 
survival of iho tittest. 

It is clcru' enough that Borendipity is a very different thing ftMa' 
mere ordinary luck. VVo call a man lucky, for example, whw- 
escapes unhurt in a railway ivccideut, or in the explosion of htv« 
domestic bo'ior, or when a run-up house in a new quarter, fidlbv 
upon him; in short, a man is lucky who evades any of the 
nmuerouB ]>crils with w'hicU mochanical science bHs enriched da£^^ 
to clean. They wash their one garment in tho river, cleaning it j l,^**’* pso of the word “ luck ' isof poum slightly ilk)g|i^ 

witihapioceof mud which acts like aoap and pumice combined. | *** really^ more plucky who happ^t not^ to 1^ 

They wear their broceleta and necklaces in the field where they ..“* 


pull com or herd the cattle. They carry all the water in 

their houses from the river in heavy Jars, and sit long on the bank 
goflsiping and catching fleas. Women in E/^ypt do not say prayers 
like the mem and^ have a soulless expression which cunti-nsts 
strangely with the intelligent and even noble look frequent among 
their husbands, llieir higbest idea of lifo consists in doing 
nothing. The daughters of n family are kept at home as long os 
possible, as it is a mark of respectability to retain tliem at least till 
they reach fifteen; but ibis advanced age is only attained in cum- 
naratively wealtliy homes. In Nubia the position of woiupu is 
better, Thongk the clothing is even scantier than in Egypt, they 
have soma idea of working embroidery, weaving mats, and making 
baskets; and they keep their houses in bettor order, spreading 
the golden sand on tho floor and sweeping it clean, Tlicre are 
doors to all the houses, and sometimes an iron lock and even 
a knocker. Over the doorway there is an attempt at ornament, 
and a plate or saucer begged fi-om^ a passing daliabeeah is 
sometlnies inserted, Before the door is a row of round mud bins 
lika barrels fhr| storing corn; and tliere tire separate pigeon- 
hOttsea. pigeons everywhere eat more than they are worth, 
and oOntribtttU g»wtJy to the dirt of the houses in I^ower Egypt. 
Fever ia rare, eousiduring iJio iiltli, but there are stomach com- 
pltmtStWod ianutnersble skin diseases of great severity. Ophthalmia 
IS said to w decreuring in Cairo since the opening of wider and 
bfitterrWatCred streets, but eyexywhere else it le very common, and 
seems ts be eqwied by the flics fiom' child to child. Thera is also 
Wystarhmssleepuaig^ sickness, about which doctom diller; it is 
alisayi latal* A man comes home from his work, lies down, and 
^eeps'ftor tikree days, when he* dies; It is impossible to gy.t leave 
to make apostoinortem examination, though English physicians 
hpipS' ni^i|)Ktid^ attsuspted it. 

It havd to imagine a more dreary exiiteace than that led by 

tho'YtOiah* He » works hard aU hit life for wages 
of whldli^Aia' hlii/xohlied at intervals^ tmder tiia same of govem- 
mes hi' .hfs, hirthphioQ,. his whole view through life 
he;fh»>«hia hpiuii^ hjf the table-topped mountain at his own 
siiikof t&lf mid tike tjaUe»top|ied xnountaui at tbs other, under 

a few liufo mad domes^ a few little bmps of 

the Kqriuiy,jitst os thoiweauj yvirs aeo 
oves to the 






involved in any accident ut all. But thra* sox't of good 
fortune is quite distinct from serendipity. Tebe anotherInilA 
of luck. We call the man lucky who iS always meeting Wi^. 
chance gifts of fortune. The old lady whom be rascuca&ote it- 
yelping poodle leiivc.H him an estate; he cannot enter his nsmie^ 
a club lottery without winning iho BW’eopstakes; all i 
illv"’ ’■ ' -■ ' • 


things go well with him, and extraordinary hazards faill 
by special arrangement or pre-cstablislxed hariuon)*, for hia niir- 
lort and woll-bemg. But serendipity is entirely distinct fmm^^ 
favouritism of fuiluno. The mere lucky man gets things, ^UkiiMu 
looking lor them or thinking of them; the man with semndipsiw 
has to be grateful for much snialler favours, but-then they are 
favours which he happetis particularly to wont. Thefidry or fidd* 
who presided at his birth made him the magical preseut of 
power to evade small and tedious exertions. Take the iostsM^ 
which Walpole seems to have had especially in his nrind. - Tw^ 
men may be in doubt about a reference in a book—a TTfcTonwt 
which it ia necessory for their work or for their mental satisfattiott-. 
that tliey should find. Give ono of them indexes without numbev- 
as indexes have always been in this imperfect world, aud he wm 
labom* in vain, and search for hours with no result but lorn of tim# 
and temper. The other, the man with semndipity^ hoe onkta 
take up the first volume that lies near his hand, or even by chansa 
to look et a newspaper, aud wbat he wants or a cine to what 
wants leaps to his eyes. His literary luck briaga him tho vOry 
passages tliul ho would have most earnestly desired to seek out i 
soon AS llio idea that ho needs them flashes through his mind. 
He may be in all otluT matters as hapless a mortal as any that - 
breathes. His life may be a mere embroglio of cross purposes a 
tragedy of enors; ail hia investmenta may prove rotten: he may 
Iveok every bone in hia body in a seiiee of accide^ t thiaotti. 

good thing of fortune ho possesses. ’ 

Wdipity is not confined, erf course, to a happy knack of 
hittiBg on the rmht page of a book at the right timm ttouoh OT€ii» 
thii m no sihall boon, as people who lack it will cenfesaTin alb 
th* mmor mattem of life the gift haa ito poweK atMltiio owner of 
tho ^ ftUs inwithjttst what, ho has «o 
woott soon have begun to look for. If he has> sithia heart m 
any oi^f-the-way possesBon^ ram dd hook. • pastisuhw ploea^ 
of ant^oatod fumiture, a park- haek. of mmauak ooMitemenlis'a 
the couBlj?y within easy reoeh of towii^tho^mUetiito 
faU^iOit wore^^into hia lap. The first boofataa ho passeshairtu 
TWW volume $ a hrolmr inabacknitreotwhere liaW^t his wiw 


Afive « emaU ftrtona ia ad^tisomsiitii oad^a #/ 







The Satuiliiyfi Betlew. 




Dmmte and Rovomes^Jes who are ** treasures," and who 
Siiufried just in tiioe to prevent them from becoming old family 
letatixen of the t^ious and trying kind, 
iiuek, in the laige sense of the word, is so marked an influence 
la haman aflairs that per)ple have tiled to account for it and for 
Ite opposite by certain characteristics in the persons who have it 
nr hare it not. The want of luck may no doubt cause a certain 
shade of melnucholy in the expression of tho face; but early 
theorists turned tlie matter the other way, and thought that they 
could detect in the countunauce, not the trace of biul fortune in 
the past, but the pre.sngo of it in the future. Indeed it is not 
easy to ^less wliv Chariea I. should have looked unlucky before 
Ixis misfortunes ^gan. In tho Icelandic Sagas every one seoins 
to have read bad luck in the feces of certain men—Sltarphedin, for 
Dxample, whose splendid strength, courage, and backing of friends 
gave every promise of prosponty, but w'ho yet failed to make 
strangers take his side and ehare his fortunes. But superstition 
taught, or experience shotved, that good fortune would not go 
with a peculiar, indeltinablo yet perceptible cast of face and cbnruclcr. 
In the same way it is often noticeable that luckv people have a 
brilliant, a sort of magnetic, fulnws and force of life which seem 
to attract and command the inscrnlable influences that make for 
success in metteie of the merest chance. This theory of personal 
influences of a mystic sort has been used by othenvise sensible 
people to explain a fact which is a sort of serendipity unattached; 
the feet, namely, that the thought and the mention of some persons 
seems to force itsolf on tho mind and into conveisation imimvliately 
oefore the appearance of these persons on tho scene. Wo may fancy 
that they are hundreds of miles away, yet the notion of them presents 
itself to the fancy or memory, and lo, the actual man is beforo 
us. This laculty, in its highest power, is iiafurully ascribed to a 
being with such a potent personality rts our ghostly foe, who noto¬ 
riously appears wbeueior he is spoken of. 

Thcsio fantastic theories of luck may be dispensed with in the 
attempt to explain serendipity. There is a comnion-senHo wav of 
looking at this gift, which leaves a very minute residuum for mag- { 
nolle and mystic expounders to clear away. The fact is, a person 
who is proud of bis serendipity is often one whose desin^s arc set 
Oil inattere close at band (tliough to his innocence tiiey sceiu niro 
or dillicult of attainment), and who is eai^ily pleased, and triinn- 
nhant over small successes. Seremlipity means contentment, 
neightoned by that complacency with which wo all regard a thing 
so peculiarly personal to us, so much our verj c au and unshared 
by others, ns our luck. It would bo a pity if philosophy over drove 
out of the world this idea of luck, on which so many good liltlo 
books for tho young wage war. The idea of a fortune which is 
attached mysteriously and invisibly to each of us is among tho 
greatest consolations to humanity. Whether tho luck bo good or 
bad, whether it aflects the shape of small or great fuiluras and siic- 
ceasoB^ it is equally food for self-complacency. We are so much tho 
more important in our own eyes because we are the favourites or 
the victims of a vague spiritual force, and havu a little share 
of tUenttenlioDs of an unknown cosmic influence. The contented man 
does not ascribe his placid habit of hitting on what suits him to 
his temperament, but to his chance, to his scrondipitv. Tho dis¬ 
contented finds an unfailing con-solation in saying Jubt my luck,” 
and in having something onfeide, something fatal, to blame in place 
of his own smftlessnesB. Of course il is obvious that the notion of 
luck obscui'es oveiy one’s knowledge of liiinself; and in tho case 
of tho discontented this is perhaps a pity. Their friends soon learn 
to dread the reproaches which they heap on their usual luck, for 
with each reproach the victim of misfortune becumes less aware than 
before of what manner of man he is. But it does no harm to any 
one that the happy mortal gifted with sorendipity should increase 
his self-complacency by valuing his immaterial treasure. lie is a 
person with many little tastes which are ojisily gratilied by many 
common little cnances, and if he likes to conceal these humble 
charaeteristios fiom himself, and to raise in his heart a small altar 
to Good Fortune, no one is the worse for the delusion. The caso 
of literary serendipity is less innoceut, for the man who always hits 
at once on the reference or (Quotation that stitislies him is probably 
far from being too conscientious a student. 


TIIK WICLIFFK CkNTEXARY. 

I T appears that last Sunday was the five hundredth anniversary 
of John Wiclifie’s condemnation by the Pope. An<l of course 


so excellent an opportunity of getting up a Protestant demonstra- 
tioa oould not be let slip either by divines of Dean Stanley’s 
peculiar type—who prcaclioil on tho subject at the Abbey—or by 
the Evangelical and Disseniiug notabilities who osaemblod on 
Monday evening at Exeter llall to commemorate the auspicious 
occasion. One familiar name indeed is conspicuous by its absence. 
The report states that the FatI of Shaftesbury, K.G., wosto have pre- 
sid^f A received from his loraship at tho last 

foinnent expressing bis deep sympathy with the demonstration,but 
£Mp(^yig ^at Uie state of lus health prevented his attendance, 
appears, however, to have been a little mistake here. Lord 
w^te to the Times the next day to say, with some 
addressed two letters on tlm 
tuMeoti to. !)(• Usther ^and Dr. Angus, in neither of ,whi<m 
hsd h« .4^ $ny.thi|ng of the kind; on the contrary, h!^>sd 
ftbsolutsl^ rsftuod leither .to preside or to attend the ueo^. 
We venture to think he showed a sounder diso^ott than joine 


of the centfemen wlio appeared on the plsiUbriQ. bat 'that 
our reacts will be able to jddge better for thbmselTes prtnently. 
In the absence of Lord Shaftesbrnry the ohair was oeou|led 
Lord Plunket, Bishop of Heath, whose opening addiOss wis^ both 
in a religious and in^loctual sense, very maoh what n^ght 1iai« 
been expected from a prelate belon^ngtO the extreideB^iifl^feal 
section of the diseatabFished Irish Ohurcb. He said a good deal 
more about Protestantism in general and Irish Protestantistai Sn 
particular than about Wiclifle, and what he did Say about the 
hero of the day was remarkable rather for aliiterative rhetoric 
than for historical accuracy. To call Wiclifle a Beformer 
before the lleformers, a Protestant before the Protestants, an Old 
Catholic before tho Old Catholics, a translator before those to>^ 
whom that title was usually given (did Lord Plunket never hoar 
of St. Joronie’s translating the l^bleP), a writer and collector of 
tracts before the Tract Society had a local habitation end a 
xiamo,” was of course a safe bid for tho rapturous plaudits 
of Exeter Hall. Much the same thing has been repeated 
to weariness of Hubs, ^J’aulor, Savonarola, and other modieeval 
worthies, with about equal infelicity; it only means, so far as it 
means anything at all, that they somehow or other, though in very 
various ways, came to grief with tho ecclesiastical authorities of 
the day. We really liardly know in what more dignified lan- 
guago to express ir. As to “the Reformers” and “the Old 
Catiiolics”—tho latter especially—wo are by no means clear 
that they would altogether appreciate the compliment thus thrust 
upon them. tSomu of Wiulifle’s most pronounced opinions 
would bo quite as little palatable to Prince Bismarck as to 
the Pope. A “ Protestant ” in one sense be certainly was, 
for he spent his life in prottwUng against eveiybody and every¬ 
thing about him; the question is whether he did not “ pro- 
k'st too much ” by a good deal. Lord Plunket, it is fair to 
say, went on to give a more spucilic description of his hero, btit 
unfortunately as ho advanced m doliniteness he betrayed a more 
definite misapprehension of the facts. “ Wicliffe,” he observed, 

“ was a man of great iiitellectiial power, of statesmanlike wisdom^ 
of great and varied learning, of aauntless courage^ of true piety, 
and above all a self-sacriticing, earnest follower of the Great 
I Master.” To the lust part of the panegyric we have nothing to 
object, except that it is not easy at this distance of time to dis¬ 
criminate with any confidence between tho very opposite estimates 
of Wiclitlu’s character which have come down to us. But praise 
of Iu8 “ Btatesmanliko wisdom ” and “ dauntless courage ” would 
sound from the lips of a less partial and better informed pane¬ 
gyrist very like a studied sarcasm. 

Dr. Gather, who followed tho Bishop and is doscribed ns 
“ General Secretary of the OlirisLiau League and Systematic Bene¬ 
ficence Society,” made a statement explanatory of that high- 
sounding designation, wdiich the reporter calls “ lengthy " and has 
considerately spared his readers. He added however that he had 
heard Mr. John Bright express an opinion “that Wiclifle was the 
greatest man England over prodncecl.” Mr. John Bright has ex¬ 
pressed many opinions in tho course of his life which wo should 
hesitate to endorse, but wo have sufliciont respect for his judgment 
to be willing to hope that Dr. Gather s memory was here again at 
fault, ns in the case of Lord Sliaftesburr’a letter. lie wound up by 
oliserving, what is perfectlj' true but does not quite chime in with 
tho Bishop’s eulogy on his “dauntless courage,” that Wicliffe 
“ outlived tho storm, and died peaceably at Lutterworth.” Then 
followed the ^»at oration of the evening by Dr. Farrar, who 
moved a resolution long enough to he a speech in itself 
attributing to Wiclifle almost everything, sacred or secular, for 
which Enjflishinen have reason to lie thankful, though ho Contri¬ 
buted in lact very little to any of tho seven “ results ” so elaborately 
drawn out and to most of them nothing at all:— 

That this meeting dcsiraH moat devoutly to record on this the 500th 
onuiversary of John VYyclifU'.’s cundemnution by tho l*opo in five Bolts, 
nddreased to the King, I'ariiaincnt, University, Primato, and the BUhop of 
London, on the iithkf June, 1377, its exalting tlianksgiving to Almighty 
(iod fur the heroic, sublime, and unparalleled labours of tUa one foremost 
scholar, patriot, divine, slatesniau, and philiinthropist, which he continned 
for tliirty years, almost single-handed against all <rids till bfe peaceful 
death at his rectory in Lutlerwortli, in 1384, have result^, Vhder the 
Divine blessing, in (i) the establishment of our national independence { 
(a) the restoration of our Primitive Faith; (3) the translatteii ol 6itr 
English Bible ; (4) the formation of our liberties ; (5) the formSflon of Oiv.^^ 
language; (6) the creatnm of our literature and science; (7) wnd' tte oow 
sequent and cver-Jnerensing gro.stness of the British {feipire and of the/ 
English people, and calls upon the nation to glorify God in Hla honoiir^ 
servant. 

Dr. Farrar, however, prudently confined himself to “titme immense 
services ” lor which “ the Christian Church ” (wbkfe must hare W 
intorpreted to mean the Fretestant portion of it exclasivsly)/^owed 
W ichfl'o a deep debt of gratitude bis repdlation of TnmSnflten- , 

tiation. of “ sacerdotalism,”, and Auricalar oonfeasfon* ^ 
tion ot topics had at least the merit of being admirabW to 

the atmosphere of Exeter Halt, Bat Dr. Farrar, irho. is aa im¬ 
pressive, if somewhat emotional preacher, can Udk inmfli .hrtter 
sense, when he pleases, than the sUpshod and—we ^uist 
pardoned for adding—somewhat offensive qlaptiap wMifo forinsd 
the staple of the speech hn condescended to deliver kst Hmxday* 
As to Transubstantiation, it is exceedingly djfocidt to, 
whatWiolUfe taunht on that or other 
doctrine, inasmuch as, not being “nctnated , of 

martyrdom Home. mildly joxpresms & Ms ml# for 
hmy “ be so osmlained nwsy hfe . dootrios hi# 
as to lender dt oidm innocmbiit in^ Iniflto 
for the most pmt “i^tstod bis ostftioui 
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taa]r W coo^dared bia, most Ukiatriouf ditctple at a 
U^ponoi^ Wftsmocb more tna paid tba panal^ of lii« 

cofiira^ with hk lifoi bat there £ no reason to balieye that Hass 
over i^ectod the leeeived doctziiie of the hlaoharwt. Dr. Lin|,nird 
Minea to the viewf which is also that of Sir J* Mitckintosb, 

;• thtttWicUSe maintained something very like the thooiy of consuh- 
etantiatiou or "impanatlon’' aiwrwards adopted by the early 
Xiatherass. If eo, it te hard to see what particular debt of 
gratitude anybody owes him for formulating a dogma which la 
equally abhorrent both to Catholic and Protestant belief, and is, 
to say the least, not at all more Scriptural, while it is less easy 
to conmrehend than that- which it is intended to replace. 
^ Sacerdoialiam ” is a word of wide and rather ambiguous sig- 
nidcoiDce; the reasoning by which Wiclifie ns&ailod it would 
be quite as fatal to Dr. l^arrar's position as Canon of West* 
minster as to that of Pojw Kupemus or the Queen of Spain’s 
confessor, to whom ho refers. It is by no means clo.ar that 
Wicliffe repudiated auricular confession as such—Iluas certainly 
did not; and it is scarcely couceirnblo that he can have repudiaiecl 
it^ 08 Dr. Farrar alleges. *• on the (wholly irrelevant) ground of 
h'lB groat doctrine that tne Gospel itself was a Builiciont guide to 
every Christian soul," for the professed object of conl'e^sion is not 
guidance ” but absolution. 

must protest still more strangly, in the interests of historical 
fidelity, which contTOvor.^ialisls of all schools are terribly prone to 
ignore, against Dr. Farrar’s daring parallel between wlmt bo 
<^8 Wicliffe’s “ appeal to the laity" and the similar iippeal of 
St. Athanasius to the people against an Arianizing fioun and 
Olcigy,” or even of Luther, when be “ threw himself on tlie people 
and beat a bigoted Emperor and an infidel Pope.” Luther was a 
man, whatever may have been his faults of conduct or opinion, 
who never lacked the courage of his convictions; when ho said he 
would go to Wittenberg if it rained Duke Georges oU the way, he 
meant it. Anything more unlike the character and curuor of 
Wicliffe can hardly be conceived. Dr. Newman bos reminded ua of 
Hilary’s saying about the Arian period, Sanctiores sunt aines 
plebis quam cor& sacerdotum,” but ho explains that sacerdo* 
turn" moans principally the bishops, or governing body of the 
Ohurch, and tnat, as a rule, the cletgy and the faithful held te- 
gether in their adherence to the orthodox creed. Rut it was 
against the groat body of the clergy that Wiclifiu's iiercest 
anathemas were hurled. What can alone be meant by his iippeRling 
to the laity,” and how fur it bears any analogy to the proceeilinga 
of Athanasius or of Luther, will appear from a very brief review 
of his eccentric career—which woula not, we fear, have w'on, like 
Dr. Farrar's, **great applause” at E.teter Hall. It can only boast 
the humbler recommenda tiun of being baaed on fact. Thu stein) re¬ 
former of the luxury of the priesthood began liis career by a violent 
attack on the friars, whoso zeal and popularity had aroused the jea¬ 
lousy of the secular clergy, on the ground that a life of mendicity was 
opposed to the precepts of the Gospel, and he charged them with no 
less than fifty heresies. Ills own life was austere, and there is no 
need to qiiestion his sincerity, but the justice of llume's remark is 
indisput^le, that ** this is a circumstance common to almost all 
who dogmatize in any now way ; both because men who draw 
to themselves the attention of the public, and expose them- 
aelves to the odium of groat multitudes, are obliged to 
be very guarded in their conduct, and because few, who have 
« strong propensity to pleasure or business, will enter upon sodifii- 
cult and laborious an undertaking,” In his newborn zeal against 
monasticism Wiclitl'e contrived to get the Franciscan warden and 
fellows ejected from Canterbury Hall in Oxford by Archbishop 
Islip, who was dying, and himeolf made warden; but Islip's suc¬ 
cessor, Simon Langham, quashed the appointment, as violating the 
charter of foundation, and the Pope, to whom Wicliffe appealed, 
confirmed the primate's decision. We do not say post hoc^ propter 
MCf but then, and not till then, Wicliffe proclaimed “ the linman 
Church to be the Svnagoguu of Satan ”; and thenceforth, having 
meanwhile acceptea various pieces of preferment, including the rec¬ 
tory of Lutterworth, be turned bis attack on the benoficed clergy and 
the Pop, insisting that every priest was bound to imitate the poverty 
of Qin^t; a oonteution not eosy to reconcile with his previous 
assault on the bem^g friars, or with his own position as a welL- 
benefioed dark. His Invectives were so coarse and violent that he 
Wraa at last summoned to appear before the Primate and Bishop of 
flu^Bdon at St, Paul’s; and here comes bis ** appeal to the laity.” 
^eafpeared before bis judges between the two most powetiful 
aubjeots in Ute realm, the Dnke of Lancaster and Percy the I^ord 
Marshal, who began ^ insisting that ho should bo seated, to which 
Courtney, Bishop of London, naturally demurred, as being against 
all precedent for the accusedin the presence of his judges. A sharp 
alterohtaoA eluded, the resnlt of which shall be told in Hume s 
t^jtotds^<^11le their prelate affronted, attacked 

the Duke end^Marshal) who eecai^ Itom their hands with some 
difflmilty; and the populace, soon after, broke into the houses of 
both'th^ noblemen, threatened their persons, and plundered their 
gOode. The Bishop of Loudon had the merit of appeasing their 
%r)r«mdt«sentaieat.* This does not look at if ^'tfae teity, the 
Ohrlstisajmt^ Ihemselvee/’ responded very mnuly to Wielifte’e 
^ fact is that he applied, then and afterwards t6hen* 
«ferJteffQtisitotioabl^iiotto*<thepeopW^tooiprta^ mag- 
tam Who ihsNd hie antipathy to the derieal order, hind were 
poweefnl aitotigli to sereen Mm eg^nst the laws both of Chntoh 
and Hh wee t)peaced on the whole wIBi ramafkabteihodera- 
Iton % tor tocleeM whoto his j 

to mut 


did, seeing the danger of resistancaii and.reiir^ to Ida Bving^ He 
had a stroke of apppiozy wbiM hearing mass in hit own chhieh at 
Imtterworth, and died at ^ reotory two daya aftoewtoda, Decem. 

explained the d^Bi^l^ of intortotolng^ rtt^ 
nature of WidifiVs doctrinal idaaa The pointe, bowovar, about 
which there is least room for doiil)^--^ -l«d dowh in,, 
five propositions from his works condem^ by the Gofiiacil of Con* 
stance—oro precisely those with which inodaitt .Protastapts, 
especially Protestants belonging to an Established Chmob^ can 
least bo expected to sympathise. By a strange oonfuStoA vof 
theological and feudal notions, he ezt»)giteted'the notion 
the right of property is founded on grace, and***ina4innch. W 
forfeiture of goods is confessedly the penalty of twaton^ 
is i'orfoited by sin, which is treason against God* On ^s 
compvehensivo priociple ho laid the axe to the root of larWr* 
dotalism,” as Dr. Farrar puts it, by insiiting. that avmy. 
ofiici.'il act of priest, bishop, pope, or civil ruler in a state of mortal 
sill or predestined to reprobation (praseitus) is null and void; 
a view by the way against which one of the Thirtv-niiie Articles 
is expressly directed. In its temporal aspect this doctrine,, wfaidh 
lluss afterwards adopted, “ laid the axe to the roots” of all pro¬ 
perty and all government, and it was naturally regarded wiim as 
little favour by English statesmen as by the I^npcror Sigitmnnd 
at Constance. EndowmentB were forbidden by Scripture, ami 
wore due to '‘the instigation of the deril”—who occupies a 
remarkably promiueut place in Wicliffe’s programme Btroogh* 
out; '* God is bound to obey him,” and the extiemost fatalism— 
or what WHS al'ieiwards called Calvinism—is affirmed am- 
tihnlically. Hume, who would hordlv have agreed with Lord 
Plunket about 'Wicliffu’s “ statesmanlike wisdom,” does Dot 
tainly exaggerate in saying that he “ ap{)oare to have been sttoog^ 
tinctured with enthusiasm,” though it in not equally clear that ho 
was “ thereby the better qualified to oppose a Church whpse chief 
chai-acteristic is superstition.” Tlie superstition of endowments, 
which he at once enjoyed and denounced, has alre^y survived 
WicHfi'e for five centurii^; and the driof iheological supontitioii to 
which this great precursor of the Beformation laid the axe ” was 
reaffirmed, as we have seen, with peculiar emphasis two omt- 
tiiries after his death by the Befurmed Churen of which his 
admirers consider him the progenitor. 


TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

J T mayriinve been observed by puzzled readers of the 
• the leading journal bus got into a cunous trick of regularly 
omitting the omy important part of the programme ot busi¬ 
ness in the House of Commons on Fridays. It gives the 
formal “ Orders of the Day,” and ako the formal" Notices of 
Motion,” which only come on at some unknown hour on, a 
Friday night; hut, with the rarest exceptions, it leaves out the 
‘•Notices of Motion on going into Supply,” which, though techni¬ 
cal I v mere aiuendments, are pmctically tlie special business ofFriday 
sittings. For instance, on Fritlay in last week there happened to be a 
number of notices on the paper coming under this categorjiV 
, which no trace whatever wus to be found in the bill of fare 
printed in the 7 vnei. Mr. I*. A. Taylor was to lead ofl' with his 
motion in favour qf opening national Museums and Galleries on 
Sundays, on which Colonel iieresford had given notice of An amend- 
I nient doclaring such a cliaoge not expedient ) and there were also 
notices with reference to Irish currency, the trial of civil actions 
in the provincial centres of England and Wales, the electiou of 
local Poor-law Boards, the Do Morgan petition, and other Subjects. 
But not a syllable of all this wus given in the list of Parliamentary 
business in‘Friday's TVmos, though it constituted the real business 
of the night. This is a blunder which the Times commits eveiy 
week with an apparently complote unconsciousness of the abtordity 
of excluding Irniu the programme the essential element qf too 
proceedings on Fridays; and it U possible that there is pedaps 
a similar confusion oi‘ mind on the part of many of toe public, 
which, as a rule, know.s little of the way in which the House of 
Oommons dues its business. It may be worth while, therefore, to 
explain the rules of the House of Oommons as to the morions on 
going into Coinmitteo of ^iupply ou Fridays, as compared with 
the morions on Tuesdays. 

It is w^cU kuown that in the House of Commons certain days 
are sot apart for considering the “ Orders of the Day” (or mattm 
which the House has already agreed to consider on a particular 
day), other days being reserved for original motions. Thus 
Monday, TimrMay, and Fri(ia}r are appointed for toe Govern¬ 
ment “orders”; Wednesday for the orders of independent 
members; and Tuesday for notices of motion by the latter, 
although, when the pressure of business reachto a certain 
point, Tuesdays also am appropriated by tbo Govemment; On 
the other band, 9ir T. Ei'skine May points out in his 
work ou Poriiamentsiy Usage that, owing to too Com¬ 
mittee of Supply or Ways and Means being always, by rule, 
toe first “ order ” ou Friday, Friday practically becomes a notice 
night, the Government having merely the residue of the sitting 
I after all the notices and debates on going into Committee have 
I been dispioaed ot There is, imwever, an important diiferenos 
I between private members’ notices on Tuesdays and on Fridi^l, 

[ Which is this—that on Tuesday the notice of motion 
[ shbetontial one; While on Frtoay it comes under too fornt; of l^ 







The 



tnotien'‘TliBt the Speaher leave tiieOhair, 
or, iW0Sir:t*wd», that tho Ilouso should go into Committee of 
on Tuesdays those who are in favour of the 
motfoti of Whidh notice h<w Iwen piveu vote Aye —a diiwt 
affihiuitfoit of a prindple; while on Fridays they vote » No on the 
qheetioa whether the Speaker shall leave the Chair, in order t^t 
the proposal which they support should ho made a suhstnotive 
motion, which ia dono whenever it is successful. Moreover, on 
Todays there inav be hs many divisions as there are movers of 
motions; but on Fridays the House, by a sort of self-denying rejfu- 
iatioD, allows of only one division on the motion to p:o into Supply. 
This, however, docs not prevent as many talks on dilFcrent subjects 
as members choose to raise; and if a notice not yet reached is 
thoug'ht by any member to be inopportune), the object of the tactics 
is to secure a division being taken on some preceding one, so tliat 
no subsequent division can occur. This condition is fulHUed if the 
motion is negativud without n division; that is, if the Speaker has 
formally put the question and taken the voice of the House on it, 
a division not being challenged. One objector is enough to prevent 
the withdrawal of u motion*; and a withdrawal is often prevented, 
not out of any ill-will to the motion itself or the mover of it, but 
only from a desire to avert a later division on some undesirable 
question. On the other hand, a division or formal putting of the 

S uestion resulting in the rejection of the amending motion which 
os formed the subject of debate sots free the tongues of those who 
have already spoken to discuss any fresh topic. Otherwise the 
unity of the debate, in spite of the diversity of questions raised, 
would only allow of a single sjieech to etujh meuibor. Ac¬ 
cordingly the old liands never lilfo to use a Friday luotioa merely 
to “ call attention,'’ without adding “ and to conclude with u 
motion,” for, without such a condition, the negativing expedient 
has no place. If, liowevcr, a Friday amendment bccaiuo tbo main 
question, then an ainendinent might bo made on it; but such an 
event would genonilly involve a Ministerial defeat, and is tbero- 
foro rare. On Tuesdays a inomber may speak as well as vote on 
each sulccessivo question, but on a Friday he can only spjKtk once, 
unless the division or negativing Las, as wo have explained, been 
interposed; so that Ministers, who have when tho t«ilk goes on 
from topic to topic no privileges of debate bevond those of any 
other member, have to rcscvve their answers till they cun combino 
them in a single speech. 

A place and pnority for motions on tlicso two days—Tuesday and 
Friday—is obtained by ballot, which is also used in t'iviug priority 
un private rnembevs’ liills at tho bi'ginning of th<‘ On eacK 

of tj^ese days—os indeed on every day, though tho process is only of 
importance on those two days—a paper w'ith luiiiibBrod com¬ 
partments lies on the table, and each membor wlio lias u 
notice to pive puts his name against a number. Then tho 
Clerk, putting the numbers into a glass, draws them out 
one by one by lot, and calls them out; and tho Speaker, 
who holds tho ])apor, name.s tho member to ivbom that 
number corresponds, who thereupon gives his notice and ' 
chooses his day. At oiio lime it was the practice to allow mem¬ 
bers to give notices for any day, hoivover distant; but by a 
Standing Onior it is now laid down that no ono can fix a day 
further off than that clay four weeks, tho I'lnster ni d Whit¬ 
suntide recosaoa not counting. Tho Order Hook cannot there- 
fote bo occupied in advance for a longer period than this, 
if tho House is sitting without interruption. Thus the lucky 
llrat man of last Friday took Friday, .luly 6, for which ho 
stands first. Thoso who are loss fortunate may and do go on bal- 
lottinff from Tuesday to the next Friday, and from Friday to the | 
next Tuesday, till they get a good position. It is always possible i 
to transfer n notice from ono of these days to tho other, provided it 
is at a further date; but there is no power of anticipating a date 
already fixed. As wo have explain^, a member not the firat in 
oiior is sure of bis divirion only on a Tuesday, when ho has also 
A right of reply, which no Friday man has. iV controf a 
Tuesday man may havo the wind taken out of hi.s sails by an 
amendment, while tho voto on tho Friday motion nmht bo a direct 
“Yea” or “No” on the words as offered and without change; 
for, as that motion itself is an amendment on that of tlio ypeaW 
leaving tho Chair, it cannot bo re-araeuded on. Tima there was 
last Friday m> chance of JNlr. F. A. Taylor carrying his motion 
abolit national Muaounis and Gallcrios. Would there have been 
any modified conclusion reached or commisriou of inquiry dirocted 
if it hud come on a Tuesday? Practically, however, a man is 
very lucky and happy t<i get in on either day. 

In on ordinary way the modes of ovading or superseding a nues- 
tion OM by tho adjourmuent of tho House or of Iho debate, by a 
motion “ that tho Orders of the l>ay lie read,” by moving tho 
previous question, or by amendment; but it will bo obMr\*ed 
that when tho motion is to go into Committee of Supply this result 
may bo secured by the voice of the House ilociding lu favour of 
tbo Speaker leaving tho chair before tho notice objected to is 
anivad at. In regard to the “previous qnestion” there ia at 
preoeot an awkwardness which is pointed out both by Sir 
T, May^ in his Law and Usoffe of ParlMmentf and by 
Jiif, , B. lb Palgmve, Clerk Assistant, in the Handbook 
for; of public meetings which he has just produced. 

Sir tlibmils describes the “previous questiou” as an 

of voiding a vote upon any question that hai 
been pjfopqa^, but n»marhs that its technical name does Huk f9: 
elucidate itaopemtioo.. In general the Speaker puts the qiiMtibu 
when there i» no debate or alter a debate is closed 7 but by,« motion 
for the “ previous question” this act of tho Speaker may be pier 


vented. The ivoids ot the mqtloh ate. ^ tbsit 
put ” and those teho wish to present its being^ pht 
previous (which is really the latter) ques^onandTf itiareseSte^ 
the negative, the Speaker is prevent^ fomt potttagiSfo'foath 
tion, as the House has thus tefbaed to sM^St to b«pu& IftMei 
previous question be put, and resolved is the affiiimkttve^Be^alteMte^ 
tion in the motion, nor any further debate or motlos fot' iid|burs^ -' 
ment, is allowed, but a vote is at once talten. Heoed it happens thut*'* 
the members who move and second the ^prenous questiptr have to ’ 
vote against it, and indeed are usually appointed tellers for the Noes;. 

It appears that in 1778 theCongrOss of the tTnited dtatesadopted the 
“ proviouB question ” in a negative form—that the main question 
be not nowput,” which appears to be at least a more logical fcnm than 
that used with us, though it has a different object, the effbet of tho 
“previous question” in America being immediately to suppress all 
further discussion of the main question. In the House of Oommona 
the eifoct is only temporary, “ that the question be now put/ 
and it may bo brought forward on another day. Mr. Palgravo 
recommends this form of words to chairmen of public meeting 
and also for Parliament, as it shows clearly the object of tha 
motion, and those who respectively supt)ort and oppose it voto 
“Aye” and “No.” 

While we are on tho subject of Parliamentary rules, there ia 
another point upon which some recent incidents seem to suggest 
that more efficient action is required on tho part of the Speaker or 
the House. Although by tho ancient custom of Parliament, as well 
as by law, a inenifcr may not be questioned out of Parliament for 
words snoken in Parliament, he ia liable to censure and punishment 
by tho llouao itself; and the House has the right, through the 
Speaker, to admonish, order into custody, or even expel, an 
offending member for misconduct. A hnppy change in 
meutary manners has in recent times rendered the exercise of this 
authority unnecessary, except on very rare occasions; but, if thero 
should be any more unpleasmit scenes such os thoso which hava 
lately occurred, it might bo ns well that the Speaker should toketho 
opportunity of impressing on the House that it ia responsible ffor 
the personal behaviour of its members, and is bound to repress, 
displays of rudeness and temper which tend to create disorder and 
lower ils dignity, ^yo find in HakcwclTs digest of “ tho oUl 
ninnner of holding Purluunoftts ” such orders ns tho following:— 
“April 1604. Agreed for a Rule of the House; He that dis- 
grosaith from tho matter to fall upon tho person, ought to bo 
suppressed by tho Speaker”; and also, about tho same tirao,. 
“Agreed for a general lulo;—if any superlluous motion or 
teilious speech be ollered in the House, tho party is to bo 
directed aud ordered by tlio ypoakor.” And agaiu, '* No roviliiijy, 
or nipping woixls must be used,” and “if any luau speak imperti¬ 
nently, or beside the question in hand, it stands with the orders of 
the House for the Speaker to interrupt him and to know Iho plea¬ 
sure of the House, w^hether they lurther hear him.” In May 
1610 u member having made a speech which was deemed imperti¬ 
nent, and “ there being much hissing aud spitting, it was con- 
cuiTcd for a Rule, That Mr. .Speaker may stay impw tineatsjieocheB.” 
There are undoubtedly symptoms on tho part of certain mombora 
of Parliament of the present day of a disposition to use violent, 
language and to indulge in personal attacks which would seem to 
call for a prompt and vigorous intcivention on tho part of the 
Speaker. 


THE MODERN SCHOOLMISTRESS; 

I F Rip van Winkle could just now revisit the earth and wake np^ 
not on his native mountain, but in London, he would see moch* 
that would surprise him; but wo doubt whether anything would 
surprise him more than that new product of modem n»acl»—th» 
modem schoolmistross. It is true that women in general would' 
be a soro wonder to him, aud it would be long before he recogiriB^. 
the beiugs whom he had last seen hooped and powdered w the; 


that the reason why they made their hoads appear aa small ai». 
itossible was a modest consciousness that their stien^ not 
lie in that quarter. An inference sp hasty would p^hably 
corrected ^ by a little oonversation with any of' the suIk- 
jocte of it; bat, if it were not, an inialliUe ouiw would 
found in an evening spent in “High School” society.' 
sleep overtook him—nay, till his was well nigh. 
seminaries and academies fpr young ladies wersi UQive«sal| 

Miss Pinkerton reigned supreme. Iron gates and trint grins kwn#' 
led up to a shining door resplendent with a htigs^ one* piW 
announcing in the most approve e^ of handwtiting; tks 
of the square-built house. The braway wire-bUadsgiavtt gtt lak 
offahlo anr of propriety and of the secMeBraeoeansw 
mysterious “use of the globes” and otlter anoomp&fooeieiii 
of which prospectuses spoke so foriiagly. 
to do their enlighten^ best for their daiighfeii c«itld< 
but send them to these suhorlnm inteiNite fov' 
masteie and backboards m oidce to< fit them; for. sps^' 
life. How beautifol weie the Mm they^ useil^Jte;^ 

How invariably in. muido,, in dNufocfe iwr-twirh'MWi^^ hy'dtirt: 
variety of embroidery and 
yw im to, 

van^WinUe 

senile tenderuess for the pest, his UNnC toli' to ding smaOwfiat to 





tkn ^Q«d ^vol ^ dignified de- 
^pomeirt .^nd ,<awj|tei>/''ijpe ^nror^d^two, jaomenndeg of the 

^ JCias rinkeston i|uiiowever^i«>t ^Mlkict eyen now. Ske oxieta 
an kwo IprjiM^kOm IfinkeiAion pure^^and Miee iHnkerton improved 
and^io^Tiiig, ,|tie the. pviae of Ike former to kold io the old 
4ajei w *Vdeer ...o]uijrgi 0 B’^ have keen committed to ker to 
-beeome; acG(wpli^od eociety, aod afie «^kua a 

rskrewd auspicion that education in tke modern sepae is 
-mly oetep^ removed from infidelity. She flourishes at Brighton, 

OheltenhaiQ, at Bath, and whererer else dull fashion and dull 
pulpit mixu&trations have nu^o themselves a home. She odniita no 
•one to her intunacw save tlie spiritual adviser with whom^ over the 
" “parlour" tea*'tahle, she discusses Low Church dogmas with a 
.fiMteriog deference. Inspired by him, she meets an invitation to 
aend her ^pllsin for the Cambridge ” by the answer, ** We desire 
that our dear children should grow up as modest violets and not 
as flaring sunflowers." But the march of intelloct has carried off 
«ome of the Mterhood, and Miss Pinkerton improved and improv¬ 
ing is already a considemble variety. She is found for the most 
part in large towns, or near them, forced, willy-nilly, to respond to 
.a demand which she but half uuderstands to add extra lessons and 
.^souTsesof lectures toher young ladies’ education. She may be known 
bv her undiscrimLnating zeal to rush into uverything at once, and 
also by a prevalence of text-books and primers of the latest Idnda 
in her drawing-room. Occasionally she outdoes herself by an 
aflbrt after practical teaching of the most enlightened t^c, and 
.engages a female celebrity to give a course of lectures on “ Cellular | 
4iua Vaaculwf Tissue " to her girls, prompted thereto by a hazy idea ! 
that education somehow means something beyond the names of the 
riverso/Kussio. Whatfollows when the celebrity hasbeeuintroduced 
to her class would bo amusing, were it not a little pathetic. Kows 
of well-dressed girls, armed with notebook and pencil, confront 
the lecturer with a look of mingled curiosity and dismay. For a 
minute or two the pencils are in motion; but first one stops at the 
word “ ceU," and then all at the definition of tissue." As the 
oolebrity gets deeper the more showy girls relapse into a blank st^ire, 
the flippant ones begin to giggle, and here and there a well- 
meaning but too nervous subject may actually bo seen 1o weep 
bitterly at the incomprehensihleness of it all. The teachei-s theiri- 
aelves give up after a bmvo attempt to uudei'stand, aud fall back 
into placid indillcrence; tho Lady Principal matui’es plans for 
4|fetti]^ promptly rid of this terrible product of the higher educa¬ 
tion of women. 

The superseder of Mias Fiukerton is a being of wholly diflereut 
make and intention, ^he is the crown and flower of the modern 
“ High School for Girls," without which no town can call itself 
complete. It is odd to see in how many points the sudden aud 
much-needed reform of girls’ education which these latter days 
have witnessed has resulted in providing for the sister an organiziv- 
tion singularly like that which had already been found not too 
perfect in the case of her brother. Tho High School for Girls is, 
•in factj little else than a copy of tho public school fur boys. 
Latin is included as a necessary subject in tho school course; 
music is optional; and though crickot and football have 
not yet boon lecognizod by tho ■ Gouncihi, a daily drill has 
taken the place of tho backboards of an earlier generation. It is 
only natural that, as soon as a High {School is established iu n 
4.own, the atafi'which has to carry out the new prograiumo should 
themsolvsB in tho position of public characters. The prospectus 
is printed in the most approved i^liiou, with a list of the teachers 
and their honours. It is true that the mystical symbols wliich 
decorate a masculine list do not 3'et appear, and no bead-iuiatress 
has up to this lime put D.I). after her name: but she is sadly un¬ 
fitted for her post if she oaimot add tiro titles of certificated iu 
mathemaUes, political economy, science, aud languages," and claim 
humours from Ojdbrd or Oambrld^e, or both. With these qualifica¬ 
tions it is no wonder that the he^-mistrsss is rapidly becoming a 
Mat social power. The ordinary avenues to eocial success ai'c not 
xor her. She makes herself felt, not by her dress or her drawing¬ 
room, not by her sayings or her savotV-vure. The field of her 
fiction is the prosaic little ofiioe" in which she draws up tiiuo- 
talfliei, reguh^ the visiting masters, and receives the ia- 


both df them promptly reduced to submission. To the one, who 
may have come late to lesson, tho special value of five minutes, 
from the High School point of view, is ruthlessly pointed out; to 
tifa^o^er« flm^ but courteous, command is given that her child 
j&nst havO'*^ an iJ^lately>aiiiet room for work," and goloshes and 
vratb^roof framed with a aue regard.to ^tbe physiology of the 
.^rawing ^ 1 .^ -With a like r^mental severity, the under- 
.tMfcem, "Who ate laiiely admitted to private interviews, are 
«Miiidad thak.> a ^^ool oslmot lisien to individual com- 
jlabria^erMiagard^^^ fltiwss, asd that a special devotion 
vth dielttilsti^ to aland hx the way of the teaclung of 

to^ dass of ildr^fiids. Them is no cotnm 
frltowhiohvt^ "^yaU^ not .penetrate. JSven tlie' 
tiMi xMJaworit' ia trijinnged’helbirehaiid to quantity and kind. 
to. 1 ^ 1 ato'abdl«f. ihe eciginal arehe^pal Idea of a Bed 
to ihe firind-of ccpy;.mueted 

is ; 


vlnoial towna and in maat otfoera of London, to make a sepotola 
little somely fmr. thetoto)$i»,jHia .wtofla of the ritoa;tha\ toeas 
energetic yottpg ladies can from the. la,; flfran 

to medltorion and sweet cbnvb*to ttpon.riw^^ ^ m . 

ment." The. growing mtoilbeta of w tofexri 
parents, tho examinein* teports (tor 

Its examineni), are loosed for or listttoea to wi^, toveririi 
anxiety. The old-ihshioned gossip of govtonesset^ wntoh Out. of 
school hoars was content to spend itself on the mn^ess of 
this pupil and the untidiness of that, .hto fidvea way, to 
debates on tho good and evil of Frfibriism, anda cotopifritofiecr 
the standards of the thrtMs examining Uuiversitfea ‘The assistant- 
mistresB, in fact, keeps herself alive 111 despite of tho pilel of ndtev 
books, which often mean a night half spent in eorrectiioi;ij,.l^l^ 
enthusiasm for a now idea. As yet, it is true, she .is todly dn* 
orgHHized, and spends upon her wofk at home quite twicer 
necessary amount of time; but the cure for this will come 
her own prepoiatiou has been more systematic and orderly 
till now has been possible. As yet, too, she is perhaps a liille 
too conscious of the importance of her own part iu .the W9rk|"«f>d 
signs of mutiny have now and then been visible when the head 
issued an unpopular order. But who shall blame her F Has riiC 
not male exumplea before her—examples of successflil mutiny to 
the very head-quarters of the public school system ? FortUBately> 
however, this danger is not a great one, for the mutineers are tow, 
weak, and iiicousidorable, wliile the CounoUs are strong and 
vigilant. On tho whole, the assistant-mistress may be said to bo 
an admirable development of our time, and only to toll shevt 
of perfection iu cortuiu elements that time will oring—a firmer 
grasp of the multiplicaiiou-tablo and the LaUn gmoimCr, asid 
purkvps a rather stronger sense of humour. 


^W AND THEN. 

I T is tho fashion at present in certain quarter to contrast tho 
Ti-iU'tariau and Ritualistic movemouts eomew'hat as follows* 
The former, we arc told, was conducted by men of great ability 
aud learaiiig, and of manly common sense, which saved thoiL, 
troui the folly of ns.^tx'ialing their doclrines with antlquatod 
dj-e&ses and aii obsolete ceremonial. Tho early Tract-writera id- 
diessod the ini cllccts of their congregations, and were scoiidb^ 
indiil'cren^ to tho meretricious appeals to tho senses on which Uiose 
who eluiiii to he their spiritual succobsors so much rely. And thC 
Hohriety of the Tractariana has had its reward. They have imptox- 
nuted thi\Ohurch at largo with their principles, and their right 
to hold llioir pohitiuns iu the Cliurch while zealously propsgaupg 
their doctrimss is no longer contested oven by tlio must extmme of 
their op{x>nentti. It must bo admitU'd that tlmro is some truthlli 
this way of stating the case, but it is very far from being the whtflo 
truth. It is, in fact, tho opinion of posterity, and diltors very 
widely indeed from the contemporary judgment passed upon 
Trocturi'an movement. No man of mark omunj^ the Tractaitofic 
rocolvud till' sliglilcst rocogiiilion from tUo oflicial dispenaers,. of 
[ patronage. Hr. I’ujcy obtained his appointment lieforehdhad^cny 
connexion with Truclarinnism, and has been neglected ev,er rifice. 
Keble would have ended his days lu a country curate or 
tutor if a private patron had not ofl’ered him u living of modest 
income. He was even rolWd tlw larron coiupiiment of an 
honorary canonrv In tho cathedral of tho diocese where ho had 
s;>ent Ilia life. Tho gentle and gifted loooc 'Williams died as ho 
had lived, u poor cnriite ip an obscure {mrisb. And the greatest 
of them all in brilliancy and versatility of intellect, as well aS to 
personal influence, if he had left tlie "University and fortoited. his 
follow ship by uiarriiige, w^mld probably have shared the fath .of 
Isaac 'Williams. Nor was it more neglect of which the TnactariAus 
had reason to complain. They were the victims of a persecution in 
comparison with ^vhicll that of the Ivitualisls is but childb play. 
The staid and learuod men whom it is the fashion now to patro&Uo 
and hold up before the new genoratiou us o.\amples to bs itoitatod 
cut a very diil'erent figure to tho Uteraturo of abhut thirty y^iirii 
ogo. Let us give a few examplei*, as we find thom veporh^in fibo 
Times; aud they Bliall be chosen from various parts of England. 

On the 26th of December, 1844, an excited pablio meettog was 
held at Torquay ‘Mbr the nurposc of considering what stepSMOuld 
bo takon in referiuict' to tue innovations recently introduced into 
tho services of the Church of ItogUind." The chair was taken by 
“ a county magistrate,” who “ expressed In very forcible and tooling 
terms his sense of the importance of the present crisis in regard to 
the future destinies of tho Ohnrcli of England; it was this fe^g 
alone which c.oulcl have induced him, High Churchman as ha pro* 
towed himself to be, to take a step, apparently in opposition to the 
Bishop of his diocese." A Mr. BhiJlipp#, “ also a county magistwite,’' 
moved tho first resolution in a long speech, in the course of which 
he called .upon the meeting to pronounco with hoo voice ihnt 1^ 
pernicious pranks of the .Tractarian clique should no lunger he 
tol^ted; that the patience of their congregations had been 
alrea(^ tried too long ; and that the simple majesty of thoretonnod 
religion should be no longer defaced by idle mummeries, or 
the hoU^st doctrines of our faith insidiously perverted." 
advened wHh much esmeetness to the overtures which hs knw 
to .bo jnridng between the leaders of the Tractarians and .the 
Eomish hieterohy. He knew of thojr midnight co^roni^ 
to iBt.:0aeot. He had seen tMr lettew. He opmmentod 

toe tolitoy of the axgameot lor the: ^ 




Tlie Saturday ; 


ihm tiie irubHcd; tlo garments there enjoinod aro an alb, 
ft taptmcDt, and a cope.” We do not know whether this worthy 
ecfftttty magistrate is still alive. If he is, we should like to know 
m l^ion of the Kidsdale judgment. The " innovations " whioh 
had So alarmed the good people of Torquay wore the use of the 
oi^rtory and of the surplice in the pulpit, and a roBolution in 
Oondemnatiou of thorn was “ carried with only one dis^ntient.” 
Oiji January 2, 1845, a great meeting was held in E.tetor in conse¬ 
quence of a requisition ‘^sij?ned by r,8oo churchmen, the heads of 
minilies,” The Mayor presided, and the mooting was attended hy 
.an imposing army of influential names, 'fho quality of th(5 
^pooches may be gathered from one or two extracts. One speaker 
declared that—• 

Ue wns happy to say that, though old, his mental eyesight had not 
liccome so dim but thot he could per<;eivc the licauty ot* the. ctuintcunnoe, 
the fttiniew of the complexion, and the well-proportioned form and figure of 
our exeellent Church. (Cheers.) Yes, and throiigh all the false attire, all 
the myslifying veils, and all tho meretricioiut orrminouts with which n 
certain class ofhalM’upiith divines at the present day wore iilcascd to dress 
her up. (Cheers.) 

The orator went on to compare the surplice to “ tlte vestments 
taken to the Jewish High I*riests of old for examination if any¬ 
thing like a fretting lepro.sy infected them, that, if bo, they might 
he burnt.” It was in Oxford that “ the plague had broken out to 
a fearful extent; and as some robes with la\ni sleovos l\ad not 
escaped tho leprosy, they w’ere afraid that th(^ whole parnpherimlia 
of our excellent Church would bo infected v. ith the sjime con- 
tagiums distcruper.” After much more eh^quenco of tho same 
description, tho raoeting adopted an fuldres-s to the Queen in favour 
of 8ucn a revision of the rubrics as would etlcctually ]»re,vout the 
“ revival of those obsolete laws and regulation.s by some of tho 
clergy.” Exeter was, in fact, in a slate of i-iot for months. Tho 
rector of one of the churchy, a near relation of the present Earl 
of Devon, had to be protected in his cliuvch and escorted homo by 
the police, an'inlniiatod mob of some 800 ])eople “ yelling and 
hooting” after them. The Times of January i, 1845, describes in 
a leading article one of those disgi-neeful scenes;— 

A deni!* nioh was collcrtod out^iidc the cinirch doors to escort the clcrfr}’- 
Tuan home, with jeer*, hoolings, ami execrations. Afeaiiwhilc tiio olmrch 
itself is profaned by the most irrcvorciu tumult, fart of (lie congregation 
leave the building wlien Mr. Couitcnuy iixcends the pulpit, and 40 gieat a 
«oi‘'i* prevails that he can aearcely he heard. Tin* police have to form a 
bodyguard to protect iiiiu from suiiictliing more •^han the noisy violcrici' of 
idiouts mid hi-ssC". The peace of tho town is soiiou'-ly *'omproniis<;d. 

The inagistrate.s refusod to pimisli tho rioters, and the end of it 
was that poor Mr. Courtenay wiw wniTied into his grave, his otily 
ofl’ence consisting of wearing the surplice in the pulpit in obedi¬ 
ence to the publislied wish of his Iii.shop, Nor was the excite¬ 
ment cotifined to the diocese of Exeter. 'J'he whole country was 
in a flame of insurrecLiou against the .surjdice. and the melropolia 
naturally took tho load. The Thus of March 19, 1845, gives a 
report ol’a great meeting in hliddlesex, presided over by a certain 
. Mr. Liquorish, “ the senior churchwarden.” One speaker declared 
that England was “ deluged with Jesuits," and the Times reporter 
is ( areful to note the following: — 

tkivcral old p«ri»hion(.T^, wiino of wlm u wrro aflri'tod evc’i to tears, c.imc 
forward to prutent iigfumtt prartifos wliieli ilmve tliem from thoohiindi 
where their father** imd wori«hi|ipe<l, and where healing memories of holy 
things .soothed, whilst tliey auneuiicd, their Sabbiitli viniK All this, they 
said, wa.s changed hy tho practice of their reetor. I'lio son pii'sed by tliu 
gi’ave of his father ;* the widower of his wife ; the mother of her ehil’d ; to 
seek in some remote nnd uriHCCustomed Ionise of worship that spiritual sus- 
tcomu'C wlueli the novel practices of their new rector had rcudered un- 
occe]>tahlQ at their liiuids. 

“ The novel practices” which caused all this havoc of family 
afl'cetioDP, it may bo well to explain, were two in number~tho 
Burplic© in tho pulpitj and the chanting of the Psalms. But other 
places had even more doleful tales to tell. The leading newspapers j 
of London had Special Correspondents scattered up nnd down the 
country, just ns they now have at the probable battle-fields in 
Turkey, One of these reports that the intolerable “ thorn in tho 
flesh ” of tho Protestants of Ware was that ** tho minister, not tho 
clerk, gavo out tho Psalms.” Tho excitement and tho riots cul¬ 
minated at last in animated debates in Parliament. Earl 
iWtescue opened a debate in the House of Lords, and strongly 
urged the necessity of revising the rubrics, with tho view of making 
the olFertory, the use of the surplice in tho pulpit, and the chant¬ 
ing of tho realms in parish churches illegal. T^ord Brougham took 
part in the debate, and in a wise and statesmanlike speech depre¬ 
cated tho introduction of such subjects into Parliament. He trusted 
that their lordships would on no account bring into Parliament 
matters which it might not he very easy to get out of Parliament. 
Asa son of the Church of which tho right reverend prelate (Bishop 
of Exeter) is a father, 1 join with him in the hope that these 
matters may never bo brought into discussion in this House 
at all.” 

^. The press of England, with scarcely^ an exception, not only 
i^ned in the agitation against Tractarianisra, but hounded it ou. 
it would not even admit that the follies, as they were deemed, of 
the Tractorians were redeemed by any gleam of intellect or any 
nobility of charaeler. The silliest of the liituelists of to-day is 
treatodwith more n^spcct than Dr. Newman and hia followers were 
thirty years ago. There is not,” said the Standard^ ** a particle 
of true intellectual vigour, or manhood, or candour in hia (Kew- 
luan's) whole sect#’* - The Ttmes, indeed, strove manfully for a 
time to stem the torrent; hut it, too, yielded to the conent at 
last, and sought to control the tempest hy going along with it. 


Tho Bishops, it must he added, with hut few axoeption^ rMled 

the platform sgitatort. Hera is a posy fVpm the l^hrgea 

of the period. The Trocteraana wore described as iUMratStious/’ 


“lealorts,” “mystical,” “molignants,” anakca In the gnias,” 

“ Oxford heretics,” “ Jesuits in aiiguiM," “ tamperers with PepA 
idolatry,*’ “ agents of Satan,” “ a synagogue of Satan,” men “ Walk- 
ing about our beloved Church poUutiug the saerw edifice, and 
leaving their slime about the altars,’* “ whose head,” aoid ohe pious 
prelate, “ may God crush I ” 

Tho cry then was that the Tractarians were fulfilling with too 
much strictness the obligations of the rubrics. Their opponents 
claimed not only the liberty of being lawless thomaelves, hut of 
imposing thoir lawlessness on those who wished to obey the 
law. The Bishops of Exeter and Ijoodon had said that tho./ 
clergy were under a stringent vow to obey the rubrics. “ We none 
of us are under such stringent vow,” said Bishop Stanley of Nor¬ 
wich in the House of Lords, “ for we never can obey all,” It will 
hardly be believed that it was seriously proposed to remove the two 
former prelates from the bench in con.scquence of this opinion 
in favour of rubrical observance. Though hut a generation from 
that exciting period in point of time, wo are sundered from it in 
thought and feeling by at least two centuries. And what is the 
moral ? Surely that these questions, however fiercely agitated fora 
season, will gradually scttlo themselves if left to run their course in 
tho arena of rational discussion. A Public Worship Regulation 
Act thirty years ago would inevitably have resulted in the dis- 
o.slab1ishinont and disruption of the Church of England. But 
there were a few bishops then who kept their mental Wanco and 
did not mistake a transitory gust of superficial clamour for the 
mature convictions of the nation. There wore also Chancellors and 
ox-CUancellors who saw and deprecated the danger of invoking 
tho aid of Parliament and legislating in a panic. That danger has 
been unheeded by less sagacious and lo8.s prascient successors, 
whofco mismanagement of a very ordinary controversy has landed 
us in a crisis or which the issue may bo harmless or momentous 
accurding to the line of action adopted iu influential quarters 
within the next few weeks. It is not yet, wo believe, too late to 
remedy a grievous error. But thero is no time to be lost, and the 
fir.st step in the right direction is to deliver tho Church from the 
uncontrolled domirmtion of the lawyers. Tho liOgislatura has 
happily eutrustod the Bishops with an iiicontestahlo discretion in tho 
matter, and history will hold them responsible for the consequouces. 
JiCt them take warning from their predecessors of a generation 
bock, and not barter for tho applause of the passing moment the 
good opinion of posterity—and not a distant posterity either. 


THE BYIJON MEMORIAL. 

B y HON having once modestly expressed a hope of lieing 
“ nuuembered in his line wilh his land's language,” it has 
been thought necessary and appropriate to ^ot up a street momi- 
nieni in coiuiuemorotion of him, os if a iuo’>3 imperishable and im- 
ures.sivH memorial for all time did not already exist in his works. 
This is .stated to bo tho object for which nearly 3,000/. has been 
siibhcnbed, and a marvellous collection of models of statues brought 
together lor exhibition iu an out-of-the-way corner of tho I^ynl 
Albert Hall. The scheme was first brought before the public in July 
1875, at what is called alarge aud inlluontial meeting,” which 
was held at Willis’s Booms, under the presidency of Mr. Dibraeli, 
“ to consider aud determine what means should be taken 
to found a national lueiuurial to Lord Byron, the illus¬ 
trious ))oet.” It is perhaps significant of the class of mind 
characteristic of the working promoters of this project that they 
should think it necessary to proclaim, for the edification of the 
world, that Byron was an “ illustrious poet,” as if that were a 
fact previously known only to themselves. There is a well-known 
stoi^ of a collector of stamps in tho North of EngLvnd who, 
having had some oliicinl communications with Wordsworth, and 
ix-prescnting himself as an*acquaintance of the poet’s, was asked 
to a party at Haydon’a, where he entertained the company with 
j such ejaculations as that “ Shalvspeare was a gieat man,” “ Milton 
was a great man,” and so on, till at last pour Lamb wa| driven to 
ask to feel tho gentleman’s bumps, aud had to be got out 
room, singing;— V 

Hpy, diddle diddle, my son John 
Went to bed with hU breeches un. 

Some people may feel inclined to join in thb chorus over the 
present wonderful discovery of Byron “ the illustrious poet.” 
Lord Boaconsfield’s speech at the meeting is given as an intro¬ 
duction to the catalogue of models. He l^ns by statiDg that he 
wishes to take this opportunity of attempting to draw the minds of 
his hearers to the real object which they had before them.” Then he 
recounted, also as if it was very much a novelty to the minds to wbieh 
be condescended to impart the information, that “ in the twelfth 
year of this century a poem was published by a yoong man whieh 
instantly commanded the eympathiea of the nation”; that ht 
twelve yean he poured fom a series of “complete eieaiioziB, 
distinguisbed by their power of' expression, and by the decisive 
ener^ of their imagination,” and that after th«te twdivis years 
he died, “not only admixed ih his own ceunbyi hut re¬ 
verenced and ad(^ by Europe.” It may, pwhaps, be 
doubted whether there Is not a little eiagg^^ hi Uris. 
Byron’s reputation as a poet taxied very wnh difieient 
classet; and thoiq^h of course h# had a grvat hm ue i iBe y espeoaUy 
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op poetical naturesi there were many who iwurded his works with 
anything but reverence and adorauon. The problem which the 
Ohairman fouhd ho had to solve was '^how it was that^ after the 
, lapse of half a century, they were met there for the first time in 
public meeting to doyiso aome means of a national expression of 
admiration and fipratitiide to qualities so transcendent P" This 
might, the speaker said, be owing to tho private character of 
B^ron not having been exactly w^hat it should have Wn, and to 
his erroneous views on some subjects; but “ private cluiracter was 
scarcely an olemeut in the estimate of literary genius ” j and the 
noet was very young* And after this father fecblo exordium, the 
** illustrious statesman,” as no doubt he will be called when it is 
some day proposed to commemorate him by some grotesque and 
ugly statue, went on to say that “ We are met hero to-day at l/^st 
to do some justice to ono of thu greatest of England's ‘jous.” It 
is really a^ weak point of Euglibh public life that a very 
able and distinguished man should not be aebamed to get up 
and talk such balderdash, unles.s indeed ho has the excuse 
of a secret purpose of showing his contempt for the silly 
bu^bodies who hod eutrapped liim into such a situation. Justice 
to Byron is, in the highest sense, an appreciation of his works; 
and this has been and is still fully exhibited. The circulation of 
his writings has been world-wide, and so, in a way, have been the 
imprf!SsioD8 they have nroduced. Still it may be admitted that is 
no reason why he should not have a monument; and Lord Bea- 
consfiehl had one irresistible rciuiou for bestowing bis patronage on 
the scheme, which was that Byron's son-in-law wsshis companion 
. iu a visit to Albania, and oil this ground ho “expressed his indi¬ 
vidual desire to see in some public place n semblance of this 
great spirit, so that the Euglisli people when they pass shall rc- 
co^iizo one of the greatest masters of the ICnglish langiufgc.” 

There is no doubt some excuse for the eminent persons who, that tho forces which are now attracting the people trom the 
like Lord Beaconslield, lent their name.s in the first instanr.o to country to the largo centres of industry coiftiuuo in active operation, 
this hollow and ridiculous glorification, as it has turned out, of and that they are not counteracted by poruii«^ chang^ or by 
Byron, that they did so in pure ignorance of the sort of people who inventions that wdll entirely trauKform the methods of agriculture, 
were tho chief uromoters of it, and of the way in which it would it ia pos.sihlo that tho time may come when England will consist 
ho managed. When Lord Beaconslield expressed his “desiro to of a multiludo of towns divided one from another by parks and 
see in some public place ii semblance of this great .spirit,” it is im- gardens. AVliollier that state of things will over actuallv ho 
osaible to suppose that ho Jiud any idea that tlic f-cinblanco %va.s to reached or not, it is evident that the tendency of modern com- 
0 akin to the absurd and contemptible objects which are collected rnercial and industrial development w to approximate towards it, 
at the AlWt Hall, or to bo associated willi a method of fiecuriug i Hence the fiiirp.a^sing importance of urban organiioitiou. It isinaoi- 
notoriety for yai'iuu.s ohscuroaspii-ants to public notice who thouglit test lliat llio ma6.slng of the population in towns tends to 
this a convenient nmlhod of-adverti.'^ing their r. Miles. The initial augn»ci;L inordinately the cost of administering these. It brings 
mistake made by the wire-]iuller3 of the Committee, the rest of the together all tho agencies injuriou.s to health—overcrowding, bad 
members being merely nominal, wa.s to ofl’er tlio prize of doing air, noxious vapours, filth, •destitution, intempuranco, vice, and 
tho statue to unre'^trioted public conipolition. It is .said that Mr. erium;^it removes Iho greeu fields, and with thorn the moans of 
Woollier, Mr. Ciilder Mar.«hall, and Mr. Durham were iuviteu to healthful exercise and innocent ivcreation, bevond tho i-eoch of 
join the Committee} but, if the promoters had liad any idea of tho the very young and the very old, the busy amf the poor; and it 
self-re.spect of true artists, they would have made a choico of rtMiders necessary tho bringing of water from a distance, the pro- 
some one sculptor who had uiveii such proofs of his power ss to vidiiig of artificial light by night, and the protection of life and 
warrant cuulidenco iti what Iio would lie likely to produce. As it propeity from \ioleiico and acoidenl. Thus a heavy expenditure 
is, no professional man of any position could think of stooping Womes imperative, and the progress of science, tho spmid of more 
into competition with the sort of Italian stucco-ligui*o men .and enlightcued \ie\sa, and the triumph of democratic principles toad 
Now Road statuaries who rushed into the arena, Tho Coraniitteo to increase it. lu some countries, accordingly, more jiarticularly 
may not indeed lia\e had sense enough to foresee the rubbishy in the United Stales, tho extravagance of city goveniments is 
result which was iiicvitivhlo under the conditions of competition; already straining the national institutions. ll**re in England, 
but, after (he melancholy experience of the first exhibition, their how'evor, we havo safeguaida which are wanting both where 
eyes should have been opened. Nothing could illustrate more there ia a groat and long-continued influx of foreign irnmigraute, 
glaringly the ludicrous incapacity of the persons who havo and where haial self-government is a plant of recent growth! 
had the management of this affair tliun tho samples of flur urban poimlations ai-o everywhero homogeneous. They 
modern ■ sculptural art which have been sent in. It may havo inherited all the aptitudes acquired by centuries of free and 
bo admitted that a diminished plaster model of u bUituo orderly gover;nneiit, and by tho training of succeasive generations 
is not calculated to give an adequate idea of what tho the management of their own aflairs. And in tho last resort 
work might be when complutod in bronze or marble; but tho Biey are subject to tho control of a pHrliameiit which is at 
flagrant and offensive absurdity of tho wmrks which have been experienced in financial administration, and properly ro- 

brought to light by this competition, even in its second develop- gardlul of the claims of local autonomy. These are great advan- 
ment, clearly stamps its character. It may be porlmp.s too true tages. Have they kept our towns from compromising ihoir future 
that sculpture is not the most succeasful branch of British art, hy enga^iiog in expciulilure which they cannot Miord? The 
though we have some oitists in that line of gqpuine ability; but annual Jiucal Taxation lioturns which have just beeu issued 
it ia diflicult to understand how any one with the most primi- enable us to answer this question. It would obviously be impos- 
tive conception of art should ever have allowed such a vile within our limits to deal adequately with those returns as n 
representation of any department of it as that which is supplied whole. We propose, therefore, to take the cases in which the 
Iqr the designs for tho Byron Memorial. Nothing could ho more influences at work on urban populations may bo supposed to bo 
foolish in conception, or of a worse stylo of oxoculiou. There is ' highly developed. Outside the metropolitan arwi there ore 
hardlv ono in tho whole lot which makes tho faintest up- | f^tif towns iu England which at the period of the last Census 
proach to a likeness of tho poet, and the attitude and expres- ! contained more than n quarter of a million of people, and at tho 
sion are usunlly of tho most grotesque and fantastic kiud. The ! wore' municipal boroughs. Thus they enjoy local self- 

drapery of the figiure is also usually ti mixture of classical and govcmmenl, they are inhabited by vast populations,andarepossessed 
modern costume j aud it is thought to be mdispeusablo ia of immense Aveallb. Of Uie four one is a seaport, tho other toreearo 

order to enable the public mind lu. recognize, as Lord Beacons- manufacturing centres; but the staple manufoctuio of each is 
field phrased it, that Byron was “ono of the greatest diflerent. Tho four towns are Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham 
maetors of, the English langusgo," that the baid should caivy and U>eds,and in them we may fairly oxpcct to find the teodencies 
a pen or pencil in one hand, a volumn for writing in tho other, and English urban life fully dovcloped. 

a lyre under his arm, or hanging from his neck. One model is Liverpool ia the most populous of English provincial towns • in 

described iu tho catalogue only by tho mention that “ Tho figure found nuiuber.9 it contained six years ago half a million of inha- 
in front of Pedestal represents Poetry,” whicJi it is actuiUly ncces- hitants. It is also the wealthiest, its rateable value being some- 
sary to say, because the figure in question might, otherwise ho "wbat over two aud a half mUlions, Unfortunately we^ not 
thought to bo an applewoman overcome with liquor. Byron in to ascertain tho entire income and expenditure of all the 
an a^tiido of meditation” is evidently dropping off to sleep; various administrative bodies in the town, since tho poor-rates of 
“Lord Byron descending from Parnassus” wears a costume of the Liverpool are not distinguished in the retuim before u.-» from those 
^each revolutionary period, and tall, gaping Hessian boots. “The county of l4incaster—a very serious defect which, 

idea of a design to commeniorate Byron jn the double character ^tlv impairs the value of the publication, and ought to be re- 
of Engli^ poet and liroek patiiot' represents him in a sailor's year. Leaving the poor-rates out of the question, 

dress, with an Attic mantle. In one casu he has tho air of a de- then, we find tho total inceipts from all soui'ces for the year 
fiftpt Aj{iX| in another he wi^s a low-necked dr^, end app<^a,ntly *875-6 to have amounted to the enormous sum of 3,280^000/., ' 
hto bait! legs or skin tights. It ne^har^y be said that he is always 0^ nearly three quarters of a million more than the total 
a'wfnlly curly, tliispart of himhavingevidently beenstudied from the rateable value of the property of the town. Wo hasten to explain, 


wax images in the bair^risen’ windows, Bven the model whiek 
has been chosen for execution in bronto, though not so clumsy ^nd 
absurd as most of the rest, presents msnely n spruce, nainby-paaiby 
young feUow, without the laintest resemblance to Byrpn, except, 
perhaps, that he ia sitting on a rock, and is supposed to bo looking 
over tho sea. There are, no doubt, some very bad statues in 
London already; but it will bo disgr^fui if no better one than 
this can be found to perpetuate tlio semblance of Byron. Tbet 
such a paltry, mechanical piece of work should he setup in a public 
place as an example of what Elnglish scqlplure has now come to 
would certainly bo to cast a very unfair stigma on this branch of 
art. It is to be Inipod that somo of tho distinguished persons who 
are on the Memorial Oommittco will interfere to prevent such a 
scandal as that winch would be involved in allowing money to bo 
wasted, and public taste outr.aged and discredited, ny the perma- 
nont exhibition of such an inferior work. It was natural that no 
artist of the slightual reputation should enter into such a competi¬ 
tion ; and the result has been, not to encourage talent, but to offer 
a premium to common slop-work. It is surmy not too late to re¬ 
verse tho uufortunato decision which has been come to. If it is 
persisted in, those who have been beguiled into promising subscrip¬ 
tions will bo fully justified iu withholding them. 


FINANCES OF OUR GREAT TOWNS. 

rpilE future of England is year by year becoming more aud more 
-L dependent on Iho condition of our towns. Already tho urban 
population laiyely exceeds tho rural, and, according to the last 
Census, it is inereasintr more than twice os fast. Aiwumitiir. tliMii. 
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hwWW) tiiftt only ft BBiall part of thb immense sum wia 
ftOtttftUy rftisod on tne property of tlie town. Over ft million Waa 
the pvodeeds of tonnftge and ballast dues levied by the Metsey 
1)^86 ftnd Harbour Board; over three-quarteTS of n million more 
waft borrowed by the eame authoritv; eousiderablo additional 
sums were derived from other loanS; Treasury subventions, 
ft'om rents and sales of 2>roperty, and from tines on the grantuig of 
leases. At the outset, thoroforo, we subtract i><^2,974/., the 
amount borrowed, which leaves the income raised within the year 
2,187.227/. From this- sum, again, we have to deduct 43,087/. 
contributed hy the 'rreasury. Of what remains more than a 
million, as we have already said, comes from tonnage and ballast 
dues; over a quarter of a million was paid for water and gas; 
and large additional siime wore the proceeds of other tolls and 
dues, of rents, and fines. The actual revenue raised by taxa¬ 
tion, exclusive of poor-rates, the amount of which is not 
given, is thus reduced to 353,710.?. This amotints to almost one- 1 
seventh of the rateable vduo of the borough, or to somewhat 
less than threeahillings in the pound, to which, however, bus to bo 
added the cost of poor relief, which would raise the rate probably 
lo between four and'five shillings in the pound, or to more llum 20 
per cent, of the rateable value—an enormous ta.xatiivi ccvtninly, 
when to it has to be added the cost of tlio Imperial (Jovcrmnont. 
The sums wo have deducted, tho reader will perceive, nro not, i>i 
any true sense of the word, taxation. The expendlturo on the 
harbours and docks, for example, refif)mbkv^ rather ll»e outlay of 
an improving landlord than the e.vjxuKlitmv jf a (iovernmeiit. So, 
again, the gas and water rales are really Tt.aymont for serxice-i, 
just as the income of the PostOlfice is. And, of course, rents and 
tines nobody would confound x\ith taxation. The expenditure 
from these various sources may or may not bo extravagaiii. Into 
that point we are not now examining. What wo wish to mako 
clear is that the income itself is not derived from taxation. 

Manchester is the next most populous town, having, in 1871, 
hod 351,000 inhabitants. It is also tbo next wealthiest, its 
rateable value being 2,125,757/. Its income from luxation proper 
amounted to 323,437/., which is not far short of Ibiit of 
Liverpool. Again, it will bo understood, wo exclude poor- 
rntea, os not being ascertainable. Tho total expeiidituro from 
all sources amounted to no more th.an 1,512,813!., or lc8.s than 
half the Liverpool total; tho difference, of course, being duo 
to the fact that -Mancliester is an inbind town, and tbfit Ibo 
liiverpool outlay on docks is (jiiite as ni ich for the benefit of 
Manchester ns for that of liiverppol itKl:' We need not go 
through the several items of receipt. It is to be noted, however, 
that the vvalcr and gas rates yield together about half a miliion a 
year, showing that the borough is not only a taxing authority, 
nut that it is also a groat nianufncturcr .'ind employer of pro¬ 
ductive labour. The poniilation of Hinuingluini is but slightly 
smaller than that of iManohe.ster; its rateable value is, how¬ 
ever, considerably less. Yet its total expendituro is greater, 
amounting lo 1,810,933/. From tho way in which tho 
returns arc made up it is not pos.dble to .ascerlaiii how 
much of this sum is derived fnuu taxation. We .are not 
told why tho information is not supplied in this in.slanco, 
or what is meant by the heading “all other soiirces.” It is 
clear however that, if tlio pubUeatlon is good for anything, it 
Ought to give 80 essential a detail as ihia. Wo find at the. same 
time that 659,288/. was rni.sod by loans, and 12,52^/. con¬ 
tributed by the Treasury. T^astly, wo come to Leeds, whoso 
]Mpulation six years ago but just exceeded ibo limit wo have 
ibrawD, and whose rateable value is .slightly under a million. Its 
total expenditure amountfid to 823,629/., of which 122,541/. was 
raised by taxation. In conclusion, we find tbo total outstanding 
debt of Liverpool to have araouritod to 18,573,074/., 14,400,000/. 
of this large sum being on the security of tlio tonnage ami ballast 
dues j the debt of Manchester amounts to aliout five millions; that 
of Birmingham to 1,500,000/.; and that of Leeds 103,185,000/. In 
«vory case it will of course be understood that wo o.\clude the 
poor-rates and tho debts contraided on their sociiriiy, as 
they are not distinguished from those of the counties in which 
the boroughs are situate. Both tho taxation and the debt, wo 
would observe in concluding, are heavy, yet they nro not such as 
to compromise the future of the towns whoso finances we havo been 
considering, op seriously to onbanco the cost of living. J'iie 
expenditure is incurred for tho most part in works of public utility, 
designed to make the towns more healthy, to improve tho educa¬ 
tion of the people, and to increase the security and comfort of HIb. 
Whether those works are always economically conceived and executed 
is another Question. Our object hero is lo ascertain, not whether 
sanitary reibnu is pushed forward with sufficient diligence or 
planned with intelligence, but whether, in endeavouring to effect it, 
the solvency of tho towns has been endangered. AVa may safely 
say that it has not. With the exception of Liverpool, for example, 
tlie debt? in no instance reach four times the rateable value,' and in 
Liverpool tho bulk of tho debt is secured, not on tho rates, but on 
snocial dues. It is to be borne in mind, too. that a large part of 
fvU the loans was contracted on the security 01 tolls and aues. 

It is to bo regretted that the returns do not clearly distinguish 
hetlveexi the different kinds of expenditiiro incurred by out towns. 
A veiy laxge part of it is, as wo havo said, in the nature of invest- 
ment ftud onmprovefflent of property, ob, for example, the outlay on 
docka, harboors, gas,and water. Under thoaame head we may place 
the works underUhen in oxecution of tho Artisans’ Dwellings Act. 
Thb is an increftsingiiom, and one which reouires to be closely 
watched. It would Oe desirablo, therefore, to ctassify it diaiiiictly. 


Another branch of expenditure is purely eanitair, a thbd ia 
charitable, a fburth educational, and a fifth strict^ muaioM. 
It would add very greatly to the value of the returns iitbeae varfoua 
items were set out intelligibly. It would enable us to detect in 
which of them the greatest tendency to extravagance and abuse may 
lurk, and consequently to devise safeguards in time. The prefteut 
abstracts are almost worthless for these purposes. 


TIIE^KOTAL ACADEMY. 

V. 

T he reiiiiiiMiug galleries at tho Royal Academy have, on the 
w'liolo, loss of iuterost than those of which wo have already 
given some account; aud somo works of importance contained in 
thoni we have already noticed together with other works by tho 
same paintem. Taking the landscapes in Gallery No. V. we may 
notice for its pleasant ellbct and clover painting Mr. Oeeil liawBona 
“View from Don .Saltero’s, Clioyno Avalk; temp. 1770” (396). 
Tlie iiupressiuu produced is rntbor that of a Dutch river scene than 
OTio on the Thames; but the niames may possibly have worn a 
Dutch aspect in T770. Air. Taylor’s “'i’ho uliff, South wold,” is a 
clover work, cs'^t in a .somewhat hot and affected scheme of colour. 
Air. Robert Lfslic/a “Ualm off the Foreland” (414) is quaintly 
true ; mid Mr. Hodi^sona landscape, with the motto “ Their Haven 
uudor the Hill " (428), is excellent in tho truthfuluess of tho water 
and the alTnospheric effwt. Mr. Vicat Cole’s “ Arundel ” (432) is 
an iriiprossivo rendering of a river scene, with boats lying ojipoaito 
to a picture-sque group of hou.'^o.s, and a deep brilliant glow iu tho 
sky at the back. Close to this liangs Mr. OTonnor’a “ Newcustle- 
on-l’yne ” ('431). wliicli is pk‘asautly quiet in colour and admirably 
correct and forcib!(i in drawing. Mr. lionglilon's “Homeward” 
(452) is a very delicate piciM'i of landscapo, somewhat too green in 
colour. An unfinished picture of “The Street and Mosque of the 
Gli(»r<M'gnh, Cairo” (454), by tlie late Mr. . 1 . E. 1 -c\vis,K.A., serves to 
show bow much I'lrthas last by the jiaiutcr's death. Among the iiortraits 
may bo noticed a fine work by Mr. Onloss—a piu’tniit of Mr. William 
Fane dc Salis (402)—which diffeva from tho painters ordinary 
work in .showing markcil tmcc.s of Sir William lk)xair.s influenco; 
Mr. fb E. iralJes ebaer portrait of the Master of Sinclair (429), and 
Mr. Hilbert Herlouner's portrait of Mr.s. Henry Mason (417). 
This is a work wliich grows upon one tho more one looks at it. 
The face and figure are excellent in irullirulijcKs and relief, and 
the Ifindsciipo in tho Ixu-kground is foil of alino.‘iphere. Mr. E. E. 
AVulIer’s picture called “ Home?” (453) is remarkable for il.s 
pleading tnithfuln^w, and for the p.ath('|jc feeling given lo the 
figure of tlie young man v^llo returns lo find “no sign of home, 
from pure pot In basement.” Mr. Bridgman s “ Fharisee and 
Publican ” (391^ is a fine effect of quiet ('olour, but the figures 
fioom wanting in cbaracter. “A Bnskot of Roses” (338) is a 
charming example of M. Fantiu’s w<irk. Gallery No. VI. contains 
Mr. I’oynter's diploma picture, “The 3 ''orl,uue-teller” (503), a 
naked woman sitting at tho edge of a bulb while an old crone looks 
into a crystal globe. There is a disagreeable hardness of realism, 
and an utter want of beauty both in composition and colour, and 
tho drawing of one of tho naked ligur'''8 arms is false. The paint¬ 
ing of the marble makes ono long to go and look at some of Mr. 
Almu-Ttidoma’s work. In this room are found two martial pic¬ 
tures by Mr. Crofts (407, 528), of which wo prefer the second and 
smaller one. In tlio tirst, “ Oliver Cromwell at Marston Moor,” 
there seems to us to bo a certain want of movement. Mr. John 
Charlton's “ Rescue ” is a very forcible representation of a stable 
on lire, in which tho agonv of the horses would be too painful but 
for the sufigestion that help is at hand. Mr. J. Watson Nicolhas 
two pictures skilfully painted—“ AVben a Man’s Single he Lives 
at his Ease” (516), and “ Looking up an Old Acquaintance” (532). 
Tho first, a man clothed in green, silting and smoking by the side 
of a table with a flask of wine on it, his legs stretohed out in 
delisrhtful sidf-compl.acency, is full of quiet humour; and there is 
a distinct meaning distinctly expressed in the second, a man 
in a blac.k surtoiit bi^iind with a yellow scarf selecting one 
from among several swords which may bo Andrea Ferraras. 
Mr, B. W. J.eadcr’.s rendoriug of “A Fine Autumn Night, 
Lucerne ” (508), is extremely pretty, but the cflect is somev^t 
too briurht and distinct for moonlight, and tho general effect is 
inareed by the artist's flickering touch, which, to a greater extent, 
diefigim',8 his artificial representation of tho “ Valley of Clear 
Springs, Lauterbrnnnen ” (1348) in Gallery No. X. Mr. Albert 
Goodwin’s “Baptism of Flowers” (509)» i’l Gallery VI., is 
attractive, although wanting much in gradation; and Mr. G. Reid's 
“Gorso in Bloom” (519) is somewhat spoilt by its extreme 
sketchiness. Mr. Ouless’s fine prtrait of the Recorder of London 
(496) and Mr. Watts's eccentric but poetical “Dove” (56^1 vre 
have already nrentioned. Mr. FredoricK Morgan’s “ Parting Shot” 
(474) has much charm, and Mr. 11 . Moore’s “ Loss of a Barque in 
Yarmouth Roads ” (489) is a tine and stirring sea-piece. 

Gallery VII. is remarkable for tliree foreign worka of much 
oxcfillenoo. Signot Tito Oonti’ft “ The Introduction *' is an exqui¬ 
sitely careful and true piece of painting in the French oohool 
which has reproduced the combined b^dthand minutenesft of the 
Dutch masters. A “ Scene in Rome ” (023), by T. Etliofer, is one of 
the h^pieftt imitatboB we have teen of S^or Foituny’B manner; 
and Herr Munthe’s “Winter Evening” (644) differs agreeably 
from the generality of this painter’s weU^krown winter soenss in 
possessing mote movement than is nsnal with him« Another 
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leMvltoblo j^tore, by a Bntieh uttiat, it &lr. MacWHjrter’s 
^^Over the JMrder” (588). There is immense expression in the 
dgure of the horseman %!ng at full speed to gain safety, and the 
luminous evening sky in the background is completeiy true. Mr. 
T. M, Rooke's triptych of "The Story of Ruth spoke of -with 
praise in our ihrst article. The first of the series is, to our think¬ 
ing, the most pleasing, in that it is free from the hints of aflecta- 
tion conveyed in the other two. Mr. Rooke has evidently been 
influenced by the stylo of Mr. Burne-Jones, from whom he may 
no doubt learn much, at the risk, however, of catching certain dis^ 
greeable tricks to which we have before made reference. Directing 
attention to Mr. 0 . W. Wyllies “ Digging for Bait” (577), Mr. 
■Seymour Lucas’s "Intercepted Despatches” (573), and Mr. 
JBnton Biviftre’a "Lazarus” (589), wc pass on to Mr. lionghton’a 
Snow in Spring ” (640), a coraposilion charged with tenderness, 
in which the only fault we can pick is that snow so scattered aa 
Mr. Boughton has represented it could hardly lie unmelted on the 
ground. 

The Lecture-Room should perhaps bo excepted from what we 
have said us to the want of interest in the later compared with the 
earlier galleries of the Academy. Hero are to be found works of 
importance botJi from tried and comparatively untried ImnJa. 
Among the latter, Mr. R. W. Macbeth, in his “ Potato Harvest in 
the Fens” (1031), has done much to increase hia rising reputation. 
I’he picture i.s full of life and v igoiir; rustic types are made pleasant 
and interesting without any aflectatiou or theatrical departure 
from truth, and the scheme of colour is attractive. The work 
would he more completely eatiafactory if some of the heads were 
more flnishod. Near to thi.^ is Mr. Yoames's large picture ot 
" Amy Rohsarf” (1027), which shows the discovery of Amy | 
Robsnrt’s body at tno bottom of a flight of stairs by Forster and a 
^wrviint. The expressions and altitudes of the two men are well 
imagined and executed; what giv(*s a certain disagreeable effect to 
the work is the hot colour, which contmsts too strongly with the 
white figure lying at the foot of the steps. Mr. Tliibert 
Herkomer has " Der Bittgang” (91^^), a picture of peasants 
descending a hill in prayer for the harvest, wdiieli is 
fine both in feeling and colour. Mr. Brett's "AfounlH Bay” 
(046) is an unhappy specimen of this painters work. Every 
object in the picture is worked out »vith e«|unl distinctness anil 
brightness, giving as a rf 3 sult a composition 111 which there s<.»cm8 
to no no regard for difl'oring values. The lichen aind other growths 
on rocks at a considerable distance are as clearly niaikod us those 
in the immediate forcgi*ound, ami throughout the picture there is 
no relief from the hot sun tluit beats down the sea, winch is 
painted with unaccustomed hardness. Mi. John C-ollier’s “The 
Aiguille Verto from ATgontiere” (971) i.s a work fine in composi¬ 
tion and colour, and very true to its subject in general etfert. 
The foreground is exact and careful without over-elaboration, and 
the distance between this and the Aiguille is well expressed. Tim 
only fault to which wo would call attention is that the mist which 
“ puis forth an arm and creeps from pine to pine ” on tho mouiilain- 
fchlo is in one place so solid that it might be taken for part of the 
iee-slopo. Mr.‘W. L. Wyllie’s "Tracking in Holland” (985) is a 
piece of daring effect, marrml by the false drawing of the figures. 
Among many small pictures hanging near this wo may notice for its 
care and pretty eflect Mrs. Crawford’s "St. J’atrick’s v^ervor” (978). 
Mr. Farquharson’s " When Snow the Pasture Sheets ” (1017) gives 
perhaps the best rendering of a snow-covered field to bo found in 
the Academy *, and the effect of tho light coming through a dark 
line of trees is admirably true, Mr. P. Degrave’s " The Choi'ity 
School” (1038) gives, in a somewhat sketchy manner, a singularly 
humorous aspect to a pleasant collection of incidents, "'fho 
Battle of the Alma ” (937), by Mr. Philippoteaux, is remarkablo 
fur ite immonso movement and harraonious Grouping of inauy 
incidents of a battle-field' Mr. A. Stuart Wortley’s "Grouse- 
Driving ” (932) is a careful rendering of a scene which will bo 
chiefly intoTosling to sportsmen. " Coming South, Perth Station ” 
(923), by Mr. Earl, is a perpetuation of a style of so-called art 
of which we fondly hoped wo had seen the last. Mi\ Luke 
Fildes is poorly represented by “ Playraiiles ” (1059), to paint 
which he would seem to have borrowed Mr. Poole’s palette. Mr. 
Alma Tadeina sends a very quaint and pretty picture of 0 cliild 
wisely studying a big book, called " A Blue-Stocking ’’ (974). Mr. 
Otto Weber’s "He’s Cast a Shoe” (957) has much cleverness; us 
has, in a different direction, Mr. Wpokiridge’s "Winter Roses” 

(969). 

The last ^Uery of oil-paintings, No. X., contains " No Hope ” 
(I33O, by Ferdinand Fagerlin, a fine and pathetic cottage scene, 
which may be compared to its advantage with Mr. Faod's attempts 
in the eame direction. In " No Hope ” there is no kind of strain¬ 
ing after effect; tho desired impTOesion is conveyed willi a sombre 
and tender truth whick is far more satisfactory than the stagey 
prettiness in which Mr. Faed is wont to indu)^. Mr. Poingdostro's 
picture of buffaloes clearing the canals of the Pontine marshes 
from weeds (1340) is an odd, but by no means unplea-sing, work; 
and M. Adnen Moreau’s "Dancing Boar” (1325) is a picture of 
much devemesB, painted in a manner rather too spotty. Mr. 
Burgess’s " Licensiw tho Beggais—^pain ” (1377) is a happy and 
dramatic example 01 the painter’s work. Mr. Henneasy’s sober and 
pathetic " Notre Dame ^ Flots ” we have already mentionod. 
BLp R. P. CoUiei^B t‘ Scone near Aigentifero (1380) is a most true 
and successful rend^g of a scene to which stream, foliage, and 
glacier combine to give a pleasant effect. Sir R. P. CoUier h(^ made a 
fP fff jiti study of g^ers; and we cannot think of imy prdUnsioxial 
ptinterwhocat(£eBtbeir pecuhar form and cdoar with equal happi* 


ness. Mr. Orchardmn’a " Jessica’* (13BS) is to our thlnkUigepofltlva 
dirty and unplensant eolooring, just aa is his otherwSe graosml 
"Queen of tho Swords® (174) in tho CIraat OaUoiy. Tho best 
picture by Mr. F. Graham in this exhibition, and we are inclined 
to think one of the best he has ever painted, is found in the last 
room. Nothing could be more true and more (hll of suggestion 
than "The Gently Heaving Tide” (1371), in which we see a 
billow of wondcrftilly tnmspawnt green water awiirting lip over 
weed-covered rocks, while sea birds hover on its surface* So true 
is the eff(Kit that one can almost hear the screams <^the Mrds and 
the liquid voice of tho weltering sea. 

We may take this occasion of noticing the third series of 2 dr. 
TTonry Blackburn’s Academy No/m, which coutain well-selected 
sketches of tho pictures, with brief and appropriate coramrata, and 
will be fiiund useful both ns a guide and a reference. An J/Zus- 
tnitcd Handbook to the SiipplemmUn'y Art OallerHt of leondottf 
edited by Mr. Pascoe, is an imitation, and a veiy miserable one, 
of Mr. Blackburn’s ingenious notion. The sketches are poor and 
coarse, and the quality of the letterpress can ^ judged (torn tihla 
extract concerning a well-known picture-gallery:—" Much con¬ 
sideration ifl shown fiir the porsonal comfort 01 visitors, who, in 
tho woll-ordored r»tstaumnt on the ground-floor, will more 
than ordinary attention paid to their individual wants, and with 
{sic) an admixture of civility not comiuonly met with in public 
places.” 


REVIEWS. 

PALMER’S TRAXSLATIO.VS OF OUtENTAL pOETET.* 

appearance the.se two volttiHcs,, composed mainly of 
J- translations from tho Arabic, with vgra’tiilas .nf e of the 
odes oi Hafiz and others, and with some original pieces, may set 
readers thinking whether Oriental poetry can ever be mod© mOKJ 
popular in England. Sir ^V, Jones wrote an essay in which, 
without derogating from the nu'rits of his favourite classica) 
author.^, ho dwelt on the ample materials and the rich and creatiW 
invention of Persian and Arabic poets. They have, it may K 
admitted, the coinmand of copious, rolincd, and elegant languages. 
The physical aspect of their country is varied, and it makes them 
familiar with nature in hor eublimo and terrible moods. Tho 
climate is proverbially favourable to voluptuousness and love. 
Tlierc is no want in Orientnr history of events that stir tho blood 
aud tine the iiiiaginaiion. And, pulling aside a vast crowd of more 
voreiliers and imitators, Persia and Arabia have produced works 
wliieU competent judges declare to be instinct with deep and 
genuine poetic feeling. Why then should not Leila prove as 
captivating lis I^agc, or Hufiz rival, or at least approach, the 
delicacy and refiiiement of Horace'’ The answer depimda on a 
variety of considerations. Apart from the linguistic diflioultiea of 
Arabic, and Uie comparative isolation and remoteness of Persia os 
a country, Eastern poets are apt to run into extravagance and 
bombast. Their metaphom are foivod; their images unnatural; 

I their style often wearisome; their alliisions obscure; their orotic 
ieces impure and otleusive; and their sublime passages of that 
itui which is rather less than one slop from the ridiculous. 
Readers who have a store of good poetry at their own doors will 
not ^<6 the tro'uble to make excumions into regions protected by 
barriers not easily traversed, in order to gather fruits which, if 
they do not turn to ashes, are cither mawkish and insipid or 
too highly flavoured for the iOuropean palate. To enter intv» 
Oriental poetry thoroughly, to find bits of Homer in the Shah 
Namah, to detect Alcteus and Ati.icreon in Hafiz, to recognize in 
Sadi a kiudrud spirit with Horace, will always remain the privilege 
of a few. These remarks must not bo taken in disparagement 
of Prolessor Palmer’s praisewortliy attempt to bring home to 
Engli.sh readers the merits of those Arabian and Persian writeis 
to whom he has devoted so much labour, and whom no one is 
U'tter fitted to iuterpret. We rhall begin with his gUt-leaved 
volume which disulays beautiful Arabic characters on its cover, 

Behii-Eddiu Zoheir, like Milton, was a secretary as well as a 
poet. Ho was attached to tho service of a prince d^cended from 
yuladin, who, after divers vicis-situdes, became ruler of Egypt. 
Tho poet enjoyed his friendship, and the reputation of being ^e 
" best writer of prose and ver.se ’ and the " best caligraphiet ” of his 
time; the latter distinction, we fear, not being always assupoablo 
to poets at this day. Profossor Palmer has written u prei^ to 
his author in Araliic, for the editicutiou, we apprehend, of native 
scholars at Cairo and Dumascua, and we readily admit that 
stylo and sentiments, as far as tliey can be preserved in the English 
garb, justify the translator's praises of his author’s originality 
and simplicity. I'lie poems, some of whiidi are very short, while 
none are of tlie length of the Giamr or of a single canto of 
Marmion, number four hundred aud fifty. They may be roughly 
divided into—1. Panoiryrics or congratulatory odes; 2. Amatory 
sonnets; 3. Poems aadressod to iiiends ana acquaintances^ 4. 
>k)igmxns aud short satirical pieces. Of the first kind are various 
odes in praise of his master, or of Amirs when they had returned 

• The Poetical Works of Beha-Ed~IHn Zoheir, of With a 
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fiNna tho WftTB or had assumed the administration of provinces. 
The second division, as be e.vpected, abounds in dark 

eyes, perfumed lips, statures that resemble lances, cheeks of 
roses, and teeth of pearls. But Ihesu expressions occur in the first 
class also j and they have one peculiarity to which Professor Palmer 
draws attention and which Ins erudition does not satUfactohly ex¬ 
plain. In erotic verses, he lolls us, J’^laateni pools employ the maaeuline 
gender whether the subject bo male or letnale. With Leila and 
Zuleika this may be a more recognition of women’s rights to an 
equality with men. But there is something jarring and unpleasant in 
the use of heated amatory language to the son of Al .Malik the 
l^orfect, to the Amir Nnzir-ud-din Al Liimti, or to Ibn al Ohulitin. 
Sometimes it is diiTicult to make out wlictlier the object, of the 
poet’s adulation is a man or a woman, and wo gather from tlie 
preface that even the translator himself is at fault on this 
head. Poems to friends and acquaintances nro, however, not 
all of the sort which recall unpleasantly the Second l^clngue of 
Virgil, and possibly such expressions at Cairo and Damascus may 
have been constru^ os tho lawful utterances of gratitude for past 
favoui'S and respect to high oillce. Invitations to })i('nics and to 
wine and pleasure parties, condolences on the deaths of frimuls, 
on illnesses and disappointments,.appeals and answers, are, how> 
ever, free from such blemishes, whilo sovcral are reuiarkablo for 
ele^nce and point. The fourth 0/ last class show that the poet was 
us irritable as most of his tri]^, or else that had tho ill-luck to bo 
the constant prey of intrusive acquaintances. There are a dozen 
or more pungent poems on “ bores ’and fools, ami others on negroes, 
tiresome old women, reprobates, wretches, bu-^ bodies, and de.sign- 
ing girls. In one, the indignant author threaten.s to cut oil' tho 
ears of a slanderer and brand him on the brow; in another, a 
friond is blamed for keeping a useless mare that no one can ride; 
an atheist comes in for a sneer which vindicates the poet's ortho¬ 
doxy, and which without u note would be quite unintelligible; 
and an anlirpinted bt^auty is very properly warned that she bud 
better desist from aping the airs of her jtiniors and discard dye 
and pomatum, as she can never appear in any better light than an 
old volume with a new back. The translator’s notes, when wo 
get them, ai'e brief and yet perspiciif)UM ; but our only 
complaint is that they are too few in number. It is not 
every one who knows that ilatini Tai is the typo of Oriental 
generosity and lutepitality, and who reinemlers that this chief 
serv'ed up his best hoi’so rather than allow a guest to go to bed 
Bupperless; nor c.m wo be quite sure wlu'ther Taabat-Sharan 
maybe the brigand mentioned in one of Mr. (JifFord I’algrave's 
clover est»ays on Eastern questions. Mr. Paliocr is doubtless quilo 
right in not making his versions too litoral. Ease, and not stiff- 
ness, is what we look for in such a worl«, even at tlio sacrifice of 
some accuracy. But occaBioiially liis desire I0 paraphrase lii.^ 
author carries him loo far. Such c.vproshions as “ bonodicite ” for 
blessing, a “darkio” or a*'nigger’’ for a uegrn, uii “iHroniu*,” 
are out of place altogether, and Mr. Ihiluier must bu llio first 
Oriental ecbolar who has selected “Count” as the ecpiivaleiit 
for the word Sahib. We have said little of Mr. Paluicr's quali¬ 
fications as a poetical translator. Jf not quito f>f tlio fir^t rank, 
they are certainly of a high class. For oas (3 and lacility, for v aiiety 
of metre, for imitation, either ileslgned or unconscious, of the 
stylo of several of our own poots, these veraions deserve high 
pjuise. 

But it is time to allow the translator to exhibit his favourite 
author in the divsa given to him. The following will remind 
readers of a well-known ballad by Mrs. Morton, now li:uly Maxwell, 
which thirty years ago wiw often sung;— 

Tlu'V ejdb'd n»y hwe a ih'"v Miml maid, 

I Uiw livr more for th-U, ] n.iid. 

J love her, for she cannot 
Those giey hairs that disliguio me. 

In tho English ballad the lover, and not the maid, is blind; but 
the resemblance is striking. Out of a pam-gyric to the Amir 
Mejed Uddin El Lainti we select the ft)lb)wing stfmza.‘<, which 
preach a morality not unworthy of a Christian warrior;— 

All time is n season of fasting 
To thco who art righttiou-s and good, 

And lift) is a iwituKilian liiHiing 
To owe of thy tomperate nmod. 

When the reins of thy chargor thou takcst, 

No r<*snry else dost thou need ; 

And n inosiiue for devotion thou nnikest 
Tlio li.ock of thy steed I 


Out of the nmny donunciationB of the genus boro we fleleot dM og 
the friend who holds fast to the poet, and who 

hn.s no soul, but on the whole 
Rocks do not often have a soul. 

^loet him whcrc^ocVr 1 may, 

1 count it an unlucky day. 

We do not know wliethur our winter visitors to Egypt will 
quite ciidorae the f blowing;— 

No city like Cairo 1 ticanuc, 

Of nil the fair cities I know. 

There’s nought like ils life full of plcnsuro 
And wealthy contentment, 1 trow. 

Tn his travels the pool bad to seek a night’s loilging with an 
Armenian, an^l ho breaks out afterwards:— 

li'il, and travel Irought me ’gainst my will, 

1 c.irinot bear u part of all my woe: 

Yoiii t-ixvfli, the waler-wlu‘<>l, t'ho drum, the mill, 

And which to grumble at 1 do not know. 

An elogy to ilio poofs son is presenk'd to us in the metro which 
one of tho greatest of nioniorials to a departed friend has made 
fftiuiliiir to this generation. Indeed a reader might ho pardoned 
for turning otcr In Mvmoruun in the expectation of finding in it 
the fi)llv)wiiig slaiizu, which is one of twenty^-soven moulded vciy 
much alike 

This thing is hard fur ino to bear, 

That whi*n.'<o(’t*r I turn my face. 

And -caic.h in thy accudomcd jdact’, 

ALis ! I do not Imd theo tin re. 

In conlnL-t t<» this comes a drinking song of eleven stanzas, 
of which the first is a fair sample:— 

(.’onii-, Hing to me, my cmiiradc, aingl 
Ami I'Kl tor me tin- I'ji,irk ling cup; 

For, c)c tiu' cii' I’h call .-.liall ring, 

1 ween, wc should bi-tiiiu''; be up. 

The crier is of cour-ie the miiez/iu. Some cvcollcnL liquor, praised 
in another song, would, we are told, 

hiiTc nuide an old man young, 

Have niiuli.' you look on vvioug as light, 
llu\c made you look ou rigid us wioiig. 

An elcpy <'11 one of his hvotbers, a very early attempt of the 
poet, cannot In*, fpioted at length. ^Ye have no room oven for 
a sample. Piut it doo.s not rif>o to tile level of tho celebrated lines 
of L'uLullu'';— 

'I'll mi‘11, tu iimni iH ficgisli (onimo<iii frutiT ; 

Tecum iinii tol.i (.".t iioiti.i p« rciiij'ta doinu-.. 

All the above, it oul’IiI Lo bo ieinenibt'red --elegies, odes, fugitive 
])ieee-*, somiet^, qiiatiMiiis - are llie jirodiuTion of a poet who died 
tbrec-qiiartei '5 ot ri ceJitnry heforo the bnth of (Jiiaucor, and forty 
years beloro the date when Dante coiiimeiiced his great work. As 
Mr. I’aliner obMirves, t|ie lone often leminds us of our own 
writers of tho seventeenth century. 

The bocoiid and hUinller volume is made up of selections from 
the Ma.'^navi, a mvstic poem hy .Tellal-ud-ilin Kinni, of songs 
from lliiti/, find one or two other po'us, and of original pieces, 
some of which are lather in the s^yle of the luyoUhby Legmids. 
We prefer to deal with Mr. I’aliuur as the tmnahitoronly, and shall 
conclude the present injtice with a few more e.vtracts. One poeiu 
belongs to the. seven Moallabat, or prize poems .suspended at the 
CkuiLi or tomplo at Mecca. They were transcribod in letters of 
gold and i*ngro?S(‘d on Egyptian paper—says Sir ^Villiam Jones, 
who tran.slated the wliolo of them literally iu prose. They aio 
considered tho finest poenis written before the lime of Mahommed. 
In the one selected, Antnr, tho Ambiau hero, speaks throughout*, 
aiid, heginiiing with love and softness, he goes on to describe the 
lleetness of his own camel and his prowess in battle, and ends w'ith 
vengeance ou his foes, “ bitter as coloquiiiteda ’’ to the aggressor, 
rejoicing griuilv in llie retribution that overtook two men who 
had jiHacked his reputation. Wo add tho prose version of Jones, 
which shows that I’rofissor Palmer has faithfully preserved the 
spirit and inijaniiig of tho original. Jones says:— 

J cc’ii'jod iiitt t.i i lnrgo <1if (be with tin* ni'vk mid breast of my horse until 
he was mantled in blood. 

Mr. rainier:— 

1 urged him fenvard, rijjogiiig ou the (.pears, 

Till viouiids had woven liim a bl.indy vest. 


A picnic on tho Nile, after describing tho waler-wlioels, tho carpet! 
of flowers, and tho ripples of tlio river, introduces among the com¬ 
pany I 

ft reverend divine, I 

And here a man who worshipped wiuo; ' 

Ih'ie, very grave and sober folk ; 

Thew', others who enjoyed a joko. ' 

And again:— 

And Coptic monks, you nndorstaiitl, 

A learned but a jovial band ; 

And pretty faces, too, were there, 

The owncra kind as they were lair ; 

And one who from tho Psalter sang 
In tones that like n l*salter3'' mug. 


Tho fierce tiriuinution in tho two translations has an Homeric 
touch, and ia iis follows. Jones translates:— 

Yes! lliey iniuTcd me ; but I liav'O left their father, like a viotim, to be 
mnuglcd by the liou^ of Hie wood and by the eagles advanced In years. 

The latter phia.=*o is aamowhiit awkward ns applied to birds instead 
of men. Mr. Palmer omits the epithet;— 

Well I let Hiem Hireaten, but T left their sire 
A least for vultures and for beasts of prev*. 

Tho song of Hafiz, wroll known to Anglo-Indians, is popularly 
called Taza-h((-tfizn, because these words, “ fresh and Xrewi” recur 
regularly at intervals. Mr. Palmer begins 


Nile scenery is somewhat tame and fiat, as tbcDelta must bebut 
here is a good epigmm on the weather : - 

'J’ho summer with nntimoly heat 
Has ceino u^ion usr for too ioon. 

Oh 1 A]u'il, this iinwoutod feat 
Will leave no woik at nil for June, 


0 ! minatrcl Ring the lay divine, 

Freshh' fresh ami nea ly new, 
firing in the heort-cspancling wine, 

I'rvslily fresh and newh'* new— 

and BO on for four more verses. We recollect a version of the same 
song by the late John I^ang, author of Th« IVfnthfrbgs and other 
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oovela, in wbieii this refrain w«a not nlwaya ttnoalatedi and the 
eneet waa lathei happy 

01 mlnitrel mg a song to mo 
Ab frMh and now a» it can be} 

And let the liquid vensca flow, 

Taza^ba-taza, aatt>ba-nau. 

A tranalatlon from Anvari is cleverly done in the atyle of Praed j 
but the nietro is too lively, to our thinking', for the solemnity of 
the subject, which deals with Lucifer, Adam, repentance and 
atonement, the floodgates of Noah, and the wonder-working rod 
of Moses. Nebuchadnezzar, in another poem, reappears a$ a king 
who conaiped a Christian child to tlie flames, which spared the 
martyr and devoured the attendants. The following is striking:— 

Tlio idol in tho market stauds. 

Wnmglit deftly by the gravor’a band«, 

And visible t«) every eye. 

Yet doth a truer idol lie 

That inonarch’H cruel heart within. 

And fashioned out of his great siii. 

SKLF is the name by which they call 
That idol—typo of idols all. 

Readers who like variety will prefer the shorter of the^o two 
volumes for choice of subjects, liut we have no hesitation in 
saying that in both Profeaaor Palmer has made an addition to 
Oriental literature for which scholars should l>o grateful; and that, 
while his knowledge of Arabic is a Bulficient guarantee for liia 
mastery of the original, his Eugliah compositions are distinguished 
by versatility, command of language, rhythmical cadence, and, ns 
w« have remarked, by not unskilful imitations of tho styles of 
several of our own favourite poets, living and dead. 


BURTON’S SIND REVISITED.* 

T he province of »Sind is not exactly a lively topic for an author 
who aims, like Captain liurton, at being not only instructive 
but amusing. It is arid, sulphurous, and in its physical cfaanic- 
teristics disagreeably allied to the Desert which is its immediate 
neighbour. “ It is an unhappy valley, a compound of stone, sand, 
and silt.” The sun is supposed to glow there with a fiercer ray 
than in almost any other part of India j its winter is boisterous and 
chilling; its inhabitants, the rugged cluldroii of an ungrateful soil, 
oflbr no special attraction ; and its past history, if W'o except some 
fragmentary suggestions of Alexander’s invasion and a few unim- 
portiint Buddhist remains,' is, for all practical interests, a blank. 
Captain Burton, while pointing out the resoin bianco in many super¬ 
ficial particulars between iSind and Egypt, dwells emphatically on 
tho nuirked distinction bet ween the two connti-iea ns regards their 
monumental remains; while Egypt teems with metuoriabT of 
every race that has lived and lutamred or fought on her plains, 
while the ruins of a half-buried past confront the travellorat every 
turn, in Sind he will have to bo content with an occasional mound, 
a few “ Druidical ” stones, and here and there a brick bearing tho 
cross-legged image of the meditating Buddha. Why any one who 
has seen it once thoroughly enough to write a book a^ut it, as 
Captain Burton did some twenty-five years ago, should care to 
“ revisit ” a region so little favoured by nature, nistory, or art, is a 
problem which wo shall not attempt to solve by cunjocturo, and 
towards the solution of w'hich we are constrained to admit that 
Captain Burton’s volumes give us but slight atssistance. They can¬ 
not in truth bo said to bo very pleasant^ reading, except 
to that curiously constiluted class of luiud which iindis salisfac- 
tion in the mero detail of travol and tho bare delineation 
of unfamiliar places and people. Nor is Captain Burton’s noiTn- 
tivo rendered more agreeable by tlio oM-l‘ashioned, barbarous 
pleasantry of introducing an im.aginaiy comrade to whom the 
entire volumo is supposed to bo nddn^ssed. An author may surely 
say that ho started for the East without disguising tho fact under 
such dbmal fun ns Stop in, Mr. John Bull ’’; “ After you, sir 
** You sighted from afar Bort Suez ”; V’'ou ask mo about Jeddah 
and I refuso to answer, to tell a twice-told tale,” S:c .; and keep¬ 
ing up the absurd impersonation to the end of the performance, 
where ho wishes Mr. Bull an airoctionato farewell. The contrivance 
recalls the unhappy educational epoch when entliusioatic teachers 
hoped to overcome the natural aversion of youth to wholesome 
knowledge by dialogues in which tho dates of battles and the 
names of queens lurked in an unsuspected phrase. It certainly, 
let Captain Burton be assured, never yet amused any single human 
being, and it gives an air of trifling and folly to his work which 
would make many readers throw it away in impatience. In the next 
book of travels which tho author gives us no will, if ho follows 
our advice, not try to be funny. 

There are many subjects in the present volumo which are of 
great interest, and deserve serious discussion, so that it is espo- 


to the eifleiency of that force, and 


' regiments m bind is fatal 
quotes a long memorandum 
> No. I Belocli Regiment, in 


Mr: John Bull.'' Formerly, it appears that, aa ** Xrregulait,’^ I 
these troops were enllstetl only for flve years ] for good c onduct in | 
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Abyssinia they were promolsd to be Regulai«|* and the 
period of servme waa t6 life eolistmaBt* This systeot, a&d 

the accompanyloij; peaaipn riiteS| Colonel BfevUIa. oonsidervtq a 
mistake, encout^ing maBiqpsrIng, eauriM dissatialis^cn tntongh- 
out the jnmks, retaining tneapadfitted the viuiks, and pte- 

venting able men from enlisting. Ooltmel BeviUe^ mmnormduja 
^ors marks of experience, earnestn^i and igtene^ ih hfe attbjMt, 
and the system of an enHstment for ten years which ho ^poses to 
substitute is no doubt well worthy of diMusston in ^ i^giht p|aoa 
and manner. Bat Jauntily to introduce it In a few flippant ne^ 
graphs to ‘*Mr, Bull’s” notice,audio Say,aa the an^o^df^, 
that tho force is no longer what it was. and that ^ for this aeOwe 
the authorities have only to thank their.own folly,’'isexadfyfl^ 
way to postpone serious discussion, to conihse andf annoy those 
arc anxious to get at the real merits of the case, and to add tO W 
amount of prejudice, ignorance, and random talk with which Ovety 
subject of this nature is apt to be besot 

Another and more objectionahle instance of Captain !&tr^ 
ton’s trifling method is to bo found in the early past' 
of the second volume, where he discusses our position as auen 
rulers of populations infinitely remote from ns in frith, manners, 
momls, and feeling. Russophobla he disposes of at once as the die- 
tortod vision of a morbid imagination. '^You open the map, 
Ruwlinson’s or Gordon’s, You ^oduco and fix on your spectadse. 
You bend over tho page and paa? your finger slowly, very slowly, 
over tho ten, over the twenty-nve)» degrees which still separate tlw 
nearest limits of the two Empires,” &c. This performanco is sup- 
po.sed to convince “ Mr. Bull ” that we have nothing to fear from 
Kiissia for a century at least. Thence the author passes to in* 
ternal dangers. .\.8 to those our difficulties arise, he says, 
from three clinraoteristics of the subjects with whom we hate 
to deal-—*' the action of tlicir national faith, the social pceitlOQ of 
their women, and tiie nature of their penal code.” As to this first 
of these he instances tho case of a Musaulman Sayid insulted by a 
Hindu sweeper. The British rule placed them on tho 
same footing, but tlio Mussulman’s pride Vf- race and re¬ 
ligion cannot brook the degradation of equality. ** Ho retunia 
home, tears his beard, dashes his turban to the groond, as- 
BCQiblos his friends, threatens, cabals, and agitates, till he 
ruiftits a tumult, which, if circumstances favour it, may end hi 
m.nt'.sacro and rebollion.” In connexion with this susceptibBt^ 
the author olnccts to the rigid severity with which the Btidsb 
Government has puuished acts of violence prompted by adultery. 
In Alfghanistan, for instance, ho thinks that ^Hhe universal dlt- 
couthp. excited in the breasts of the people by tlie conduct of the 
women under the new rule ” must rank nigh among the catties of 
our disasters in tliat country. ‘So far as British India is oOn- 
cciLo^, wo believe this to be a mere delusion. In the wilder tenets, 
and notably on the North-West frontier, we bad to deal wttis 
very savage populations, amongst whom a sort of traditional 
vendetta, arising chiefly out of rapes and bullock-thefts, had taken a 
firm root. There was much to justify a departure from the ordinary 
law, and tho concession of something to the tastes and customs of 
a barbarous populace. The rulers of the country determined, how¬ 
ever, to allow the law to take its usual coarse, and experience hM 
shown, wo believe, in the clearest light the wisdom of this 
decision. Deeds of violence, unflinchingly punished, have steadily 
decreased; the general population has improved in habits of ordsi 
and submissiveness, ana there is not the slightest reason 
to believe tliat our position in the country would have been 
stronger, or our hold on the population more tnorough, if we had 
allowed any injured husband who chose to do so to exercise lynch 
law oo tho 8up])osed objects of bis displeasure. But it is agiunst 
the leniency of our penal law that Captain Burton is'ejipeolslly 
vehement in his objections:— \ 

(Mr iiuniMhmciits, loo, how conlempUblc they must sppcsr to the fsrpakias 
hni hanuns that incur them. Tho Atf^haii Is detected stealing ^ he ipcks 
to have his riglit baud chopped uflT; wo lodge him io what he c^itdafr n 
luxurious retreat, where he can oat, drink, ainnke,attd abuse the Frank 
plenary animal aatiafnctioii. lie apfiropriates bis friend’s spottss { (astei^ 
uf rKirilliug life or limb, he knows that these benevolent fools, his ntlszs^.. 
wifi hang the hu-bniid who harms him. Overheard blaspheinbg, a crime 
for hich ho would be stoned to death amid tho ferocious exultatton of his 
follows, ho now can laugh; under our rule sacrilege is npt a capital oflhnce. 
He commita murder, and it detected : he expects nothing but a hoitiblo 
death, to he sunpeuded by the ankles and chopped in two Uka a ihesp huag 
up in your butcher’s simp, or io be flayed alive, on# of the mORtaxcriioUtfrg 
tortures that liunian Ingenuity ever devised. Uc smiks whan be is hdd 
that he Iiaa only to dangle for an hour nt the gallows without the prospect 
of being left th'.:rc to feed the erow.s, or tliat he is simply to be shot Without 
the pri’Timino'.y of being bastinadoed till sensation by slow degrees is ex¬ 
pelled his fornl. 

The author goes ou to' givo inatapcea in vrbicb tho EMtom 
rulvrs, by various horrible punisbmenta, cutting to pieces, im* 
paling, blowing from caonon, &c. &c.,.hxve micce^ed in enforcing 
their will in some particular; and he describes in detail the way 
in which a Turkoman village might, in his opinion, be reduced ih 
perfect order.” The plan consists in marching on the vilkigd at 
night, firing it, kllUug ail the men, and handmg tho women and 
children as a preaeot to the soldiers. It b truo timt he odmifr 
that ** no British officer could perpetrate such, atrocities,” but he 
considers that the British official, “Wing cruelty, vemes towordi 
the other extreme, an unwise demenej, tat more cruel than wiia 
severity; ” and be indicates the respoofrin which he would inteoi^ - 
the severity of thdpresent penal latii;i 

As to all this, we confess that wtMgaid theoe hanhuipft oiM 
the savagery of native Govemmente wira the utmost suspicloiklfrd 
dislike* Them is nothiug in the eruninol statistics of India to ilng* 
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_^_,jco fails for the want of tlxa^o 

_^padients. The couijtrias where tbe&e bfurbatouB tiree* 

|i^|l vWOger one precisely those where law .has leest l^oe*, 
least steadily maintainedi where the barhatitieB tl 
fbe a^e mre to a large decree reflected in the habits of the pe^le. 

jhold our place in Inaia by force not of the terror inspned; by 
<iQCOa«ioiud.BctB of severity against ctiminails, bat of patient^ calnuy 
' bsS^blo determination to do justice according to the best of our 
Wi^n Lord Mayo was assaasinatedi there were not want¬ 
ing uose who, in the true sjnrit of Captain Burtonb doctrine, 
urged that the autlior of so sIgnM a crime should be punished 
with some ezcoptioiml jpenalty, which should make his act and its 
doom a warning to luturo times. The Qovernniont of India 
determined, and no doubt with perfect justice, that the right 
course to take was to exhibit the administration of the law unmoved 
even by so extraordinary on event as a Vicoroy’s murder, and to 
puniadi the culprit as any other ollender. If Captain Burton 
thinks otherwise^ ho disagrees -with all that school of thoughtful 
And patient administrators which boa brought India to its present 
degree of order and prosperity; and wo certainly prefer the con- 
dliuions at which such men have Arrived to tiio carelessly 
iconoeived and zoahly expressed fancies of an irresponsible 
observer. 


The preceding observations will have sufllcirntly indicated our 
■opinion of the worth of Captain Burton's work. lie Im several 
of the quaiifitsations of a gCiod »writor of travels; bo is interested 
in and inowB sometbiug uboul; history, geology, botniiy, ornitiio- 
logy, field sports, and domestic customs, lie observes much, and 
Ndesoribes what ho observes with some livelines»^ and vigour. ^ But 
the value of his writing is .seriously impnired by the strain of 
Aettd;jocalar, somi-scrious, oflluuid criticism which constantly 
A^onts us at an inopportune moment, and by attempts at jocosity 
which seem especially out of place when applied to matters us 
■serious as the great problems of Indian administration. India is a 
countiy -which sutlers, we beliuve, from a dearth of competent 
■critics. The worli to be done Is so large, the men to do it arc so 
Tew, the necessity for prompt action is fruquuntly so uigent, that uiiuiy 
things are doue which maturer counsels or stronger iutelligonco 
wouhl have ordered otherwise. Every cai-cful and considerate 
^expreseion of opinion by an onlooker is therefore a gain; but for 
that very reason -we deprecate tlio random and ill-cunsidcrcd ob- 
eorvations of travellers w ho spend a few months in the country, 
hold a few casual couvoi-sations with the oflicials that ciuss their 
;path, exchange a few romarlvs with such of the peasants us cau 
talk their language, aiul thereupon consider themselves duly 
■qualified to lecture the administrators of Inai.t oa their shorlconi- 
inga, and to enlist European opinion on one bide or the other of 
<contxover 8 ies which need uU the skill, care, aud experience th'it 
•can be luought to bear upou them. 


DARWIK’S CROSS AND SFLF FERTILIZATION OF 
PLANTS.* 


fllHE interval which has elapsed since the publication of Mr. 

Darwin’-s CVoss and iidf Fn'tilization of Piants has enabUid 
•fldcntilic opiniou on either side of tlie Atlantic to bear witness 
-to ito value as an e.xhaaslivu invcsligiitlon of ono n.uin problem | 
in vegetable physiology. Though he has often modestly lamented 
that he is no botanist, it would be dillicult for any professed 
or spec^l student of botany to point to mow thorough or more ] 
valuable work thau that wmicb Mr. Darwin has already conti-ibuted 
to science in his studies of the fertilization of orchids, and tliu 
^bits of climbing and insecLitorous plants. Ilia latest lalmurs 
in thfv field of botanical research testify no less strongly to his 
ficientlflc activity and his eympntbelic gmsp of natunil truth. 

years ago he laid down the broad doctrine that nature 
ygbon pet^tmu.self-fertilization, and the Inlcrval has been spent 
.iu.aoo»mutaUog a mass of observatiuna tuid expei-imonts, with tho 
. veairit of confirming imd extending that fundamental law as no less 
/<eM 0 iiftial to vegetable than to animal life. This was the main result 
a aeriee of observations carried on for more than twenty jears 
'l^fbre that date, much of which ho now acknowledges to have 
<beeo ,set Jurido as snperfiuous by the many excellent works which 
have been publiahea iu the interim, especially those of ^preugel 
dttBd Hemann Muller. Instead of putting fortli a mass of mis- 
fitets of this kind, it seemed to Mr. Darwin hotter to 
woric out oue group oscArefully as possible, and this he has accord- < 
49 gly doim in the present work, which is the complement of that on * 
the fertilization ox orchids—a class of plants which ho had sliown < 
.to bo preeminently constructed to favour, or rather to necessitate, 
.Ciroift-fertilization. To speak of tliem, however, os forming an 
.-^Ceptional.oaae, as some observers have done, is, ns ho aWn- 
^iftantly proves, an error. Without any special thought of the 
v^sfketa of ol^ inter-breeding, but for tho sake of determining 
^ogirUdn poi^ witli respect to inberitunoo, ho raised side by side 
‘tytQ la^ bads of sdi-fertilized and crossed seedling from the 
, AgoDM ptaat oif Linarw vuUjartt, To his surpria*, the crossed plants, 

. grown, showed a marked superiority iu height and 
ifTlgiaar over the self-fertilised ones. Eoi* fear of any accidental 
led to this result^ he repeated the experiment with 
;!b |0 oe^ of the carnation Ditmthus cart/aphi/llutf a plant 
itflliidlii the Xtn^im, is almost certainly sterile if iusectsaroex- 

/ *♦ Tbt, jGrixff and adf Ftrtdizaiiott in the Vegetable Kingdom* 
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eluded firom it. Here too the self^fertilized seedlingB cama up 
pkuniythe less taU and vigorous of the two. Hb attsutionba^ 
now thoroughly aroused, he determin^ to make a series of eiperi-^ 
menta -with various kinds, which experiments hekept up for a period 
of eleven years, every care being taken to exclude insects during the 
process of fertilization by meaus of nets of extreme fineness. Ha& the 
plants, carefully marked, were fertilized -with their own pollen, half 
with ]^Uen from a difieront plant, the natural sex of the crossed 
plants being at the same time preserved in order to render the ex- 
perintonts as like as possible to what goes on in nature. Borne of 
tho flowers which were crossed may indeed thus have fkiled to be 
fortilizod, aud have boon afterwards become self-fertile; but for this 
and some other sources of en-or allo-wance was carefully made. The 
experiments were carried on through several generations, in somo ^. 
cases AS many as ten, and the process of intercrossing was widely * 
extended, the plan generally followed being to put into competition 
ami to compare intercrossed plants, which were most commonly 
tho ofl'spriiig of more or le.'^s closely related plants, with the aelt- 
fertilizod pljints of each .succeeding generation, all having been 
grown as far as possible under the sanio conditions. 

Nine <'haptei-s out of tho twelve into which his work Is divided 
are devoted by Mr. Darwin to liio record of the obsorvjitiona upon 
which his general conclusions are basod. These observations bear 
striking witness to the unwearied patience and coiiscieutioaa toil 
which characterize the truo naturalist and tho trustworthy discovorer. 
The thi-oo cha])ler 3 which reinain are occupied witlx the means of 
fertilization, the habits of insects in relation to tho fertilization of 
ilo-wers, and the general results which ho is led to draw from such 
copious and Carefully sifted stores of natural facts. The whole 
work may bo said to form .a compendium of the natural history 
of sex mu reproduction among plants, throwing a flood of light 
not leas novel than clear and satisfying upon many seeming 
anomalies in this branch of botanical science. Nothing, for 
instance, could well be thought more clumsy or purposeless in 
nature than tho existence of hennaphrodito tlowons aide by side 
with tho bisexual arrangement whicli all botanists concur in 
bolding to Ix) the mon? advanced or perfect method. It being by 
common consent most advantageous for on ovule to bo impregnated 
by a pollen-grain from a dillerent flower, and that the more 
widely apart the better, of what benefit is it that the stamens 
and pistils are found together in the siuno flower P Here is nn 
apparent inskinoe of that perpetuation of useless, or oven detri¬ 
mental, organs or functions which might be deemed a blot 
upon tho beneficent -wisdom of naturo, and would ho ad¬ 
mitted by Mr. Darwin as fatal to his whole rationtde of 
nature’s procedure in the field of organic life. JIo is ready, ns 
u.siial, with an ingeiiioiia solution of the problem, Injurious as 
perpetual self-fertilization undoubteilly is to plants, it is better than 
no fertilization at all, which would bo absolutely fatal to plant life. 
The essential lunction of u flower is to produce seed, if not in oiio 
way, then in another. An alternative proceas is in this instance 
provided. tSapposing crops-fertili'/.ation to bo at fault, carried on as 
it is by the wind or insnels, ami liublo to accidental interruption, 
there remains tho chance, vvlach is better than none, of tho ovules 
of an hennaphrodito flower being sclf-irnpregiiated. There are 
isolated cases, like that of the bee-orchid, iu which self-fertilization 
seems the permanent and tho only mode of propagating life; but 
further consideration is here doul)tle .‘>3 to bo applied. Whatever 
hesitation may still exist aiming botanists as to adopting diclinism 
as the higher foroi of floral development, Mr. Darwin is of opinion 
that licrmaphroditism was the earlier of the two, even the higher 
animals lumig the descendants of hermaphrodites, such hernia- 
phrodilism having boon tho result of the conjugation of two indi¬ 
viduals, their slight dillerciices representing the two incipient 
sexes, and Ibeir union giving liseto that bilateral symmetry which 
belongs to all the higlier auiinal organisms. In like manner he 
conceives the higher jdants to have dovelopod from extremely low 
forims, these having cuuiugated; the conjugating individuals differ¬ 
ing somewhat from each other, and thus repmaonting ono the male 
tho other the female organism. Tho dioecious wore, according to 
this view, the primitivo forma of plants, passing on by conjugation 
to the herumphvodite, and by further diflerentiation not so much 
reverting to a dicecious type as developing a higher order of 
fecundation:— 


Why tho <li‘scemlant3 of plants which were originally dioccloua, and 
whi<*li thercfoie prnlltcd by always intercrossing with another individual, 
should Inive been converted into hcrinaijlirodites, niav perhaps be explained 
by tlwi risk which tlicy especially us long as Uioy were anenumhilous, 
of not being always fertilised, and coDsequcnily of not leaving oflrorlng. 
This latter evil, tho greatest uf all to any organism, would have been much 
lesscnetl by their becoming heimnphioditcs, though with the contingent 
diwidvautugo of frcijueiit M’lf-lerlilisation. By wh«t graduated stops nn 
herniiiphrodilo coiiditiun was acquirc<l wc do not know. But we con see 
that if a lowly organised form, in which the two sexes were ronreseatwt^ 
somewhat ditfi*reiit ImUvldiialsi, were to increase by budding cither before 
or after conjugation, the two indpient sexes would be capable of appeal^ 
by buds on the same stock, as oocosionally occure with voriAus chonotera 
at the present day. 'i'ho organism would then bo In a monmeious condition, 
and this is probably tho first 8ti*p towards hermaphroditism \ for if very 
simple male and female flowers on the same stock, each consiatiugctiiainfilA 
stitnen or pistil, Wen; brought close ti^ether and aunrotroded by * conuhon 
envelope, in nearly the same manner lu with tho floreucf the 
we should iiave an hermaphrodite flower. 


No poeaible interbreeding of toimals, Mr. Darwin pomts tmt, can 
.compare in cloaenefta with tho eolf-fertiKaation of hOriOhlihjodlte 
flowers, conjugation in the latter case taking pktM between cells 
of the same individual growing in jioar proximity to Qne<anotiter. 
Now there is, on the one hand, the known iaot thni wh^ too 







■wide ft diflteence between indiTidnftU in the ftot of union eiUte, of ft t»to by write; 

wbetiMF in eniinrie. or ninito, th» resaitlng hytoid ie psoticftlly Bmm. Tbft oon^t inboA widftBW fa "* ^ 2 ?fj 


wxiB«o«r w aiuauuBeor puuiiis. uir rewuiixig- nyunu w pjw^iwwjr ^ «*»«*• fi«i4 

unfertile •, while, on the other’ h»nd, all Mr. Darwin’s experiments (hlihrence is tbftt wtteriv 

to show that so close a relationship as that ofself-inw lightness of Haiia Aiitoohs. tyd witf wh^^thn 

pregoa^on is no lees injurious to fertility, mere, then, it is to be the talk of h» buds the ,J¥! trh«th«r hohreea 

Llld, » the golden'’mem to bo oieignea? Here eome in greetftity-tftlewaterinve^fttttoaWdgn^^fflgte 
with effect onr enthot’a original and churacterietio apeculationa on aniaiija ot objecta of a^ wLmjAita •nl b- 

the origin of species, Formerly naturalists had been contented! discuss m this openuig chapter staiw ra jNWMjWlgjwwj, 
to say that tliose animals or plants wore of distinct species colled Urmhurst; ond tho S^m wa;pwt teUS^ WUJiogTO 
which were in no case mutually mrtile, or at least never beyond which of course w attached to it, A cartm 
the first generation, like tho ass end the horse. To question after had left the ser^ of the j*- 

ftthisfaow fiir individuals of diilorent species could U brought to spot on which Unnhuijt afterwi^ sUwd, and 
'iltebreod was to reason in a logicslly ricious circle. Hence, taking possession of ^e soil, disturb the gravd 
/when individuals of reputod distinct species wore found mutually Indian sachem. Two IndiaM had watched him unohsem^W^^ 
fertile, they were relogated to the category of varieties. To have one, rushing forward, aimed an arrow at 
pointed out the fallacy of such an evasion as this was tho crowning glanced oil bis helmet and woundw his wue. Ihe va^ow 


species is the result of the continuity of external conditions, bo ncicl two noaies, it is mjr aeea, ana ^ 

long os the biological contiilions remain unchanged, there is no tliis blood and all supemtitious t^ors. Meanw^ the ouj« 
reason why a species should vary. We lind deep-sea brachiopoda Indian had fled hack to his tnte, 

unvarying through long geological ages. The infusions of the now generatioM a blood fond was cherished by them. The ^pewWfi^ 
accumulating octWooze are identical witli those of the upheaved novel-reader will nrobablv divine at once that tho desce^te^ 
chalk masses. When these conditions are changed, the cquiUb- tho insulted tn^ and of Oaplmn 
rium is disturbed on the one side or tJie other. Extiuo- course ct Garth, (aid m that ho 

iw siMjcies is evolved. Oarth Drmson, after the birds \ave delivered thwr toi^ 


tion ensues, or what is called .a new sjMjcies is evolved, (forth Drmson, after the birds yave oelivei^ wwr 
It is, then, by the importation of fresh eleinonts of vitality in tbo some prologue and the legeud of the house has teen 
new conditions of germination involved in crossing with a fresh is introduced to us walking about his farin m the ^ 


continuoa from geuorauon 10 geueriiuuu, uiuy wo uuu ncu wuo«. t..o v.— — j —-w ^ ^ j- 

of that progrcaiivo vigour, viUility, and beauty which is the as far tw we can see, nothing to r^mmend it, ^nd it bto fw^ 
liict undouhtedlv eslablisbuil by Mr. Darwin’s long train of reader tho disiidvantage that when he has got wrougli nearwthwft* 
experiments? 'The fortilization of one of the higher plants voluiuoshe has to turn back to the first m order to went^tB© 


to turn back to the first in order to idsAu 


depends, first, upon the mutual .ictioii of the pollen-grains and 
the stiginatic secretion or tissues, and aftenvards upon the mutual 


point at which he has arrived. Parson Graeme, a gigahtio ttbd 
10vial person, father-iu-Iaw to Culhbert Urnison^ (SjW^'s , 

*_ r. _1*1.. ,1.,. 1^^.. onrl mmoAl'r nr ft 


lae 811KIUUUC BeOIOl-lOU or IWUCii, ttUU Uinuniviuo uuwn 1..«; J-.,..-. __ _ - 

action of tho contents of I bo pollen-grains aud ovules. Doth comes m while the boy is still an inftint, and delivers himMof m 

actions, iudging from tho increasod fertility of the parenUi wheu (lisconrse which seems introduced for the purpogi of <lwgg^ m 

nndercrofising, and i’rom the increased powers of growth in the yet another legend about the Urinson faniik. IvalpD, sOA Of UUS 

offspring, are favoured, Mr, lUrwiu thinks it provf'd, by some original Captain Urmson, had but one friend, it seems, 

degree of diUereutiatiou in the f_lc*me.nts which iutemet and unite am] him he killed in some nmd quarreler other. And for that matlsc t|l»« 

fioae to form a new being. Ho is eliublui to illustrate this fact guying ihnt every true L’rraaun wUl kill the man he low best • 

by Iho unaH-y of H,««ical alllaity, .virieh come, j.ito play only ^1'-“ C»S .to 

between atoms or molecules ot dillorent natures iic quotes tho fldetiUtenui nation. “ I will shoot both your father and Garth, ftr te 

remark of Professor Miller that, generally tpojiking, the greater of niakingmistako lyct-wccu them.” 


tUo (I.«i‘."(!nce 111 tlie pr.jporti,, ol tivo bodies, the. more iatoi.„ is clitiracler of Ciithhert Uraaon fa drawn .^fpatwaj- wifi* 

tUoirtoiidoucy tomuuia ehe.imoslaelioti,whilob..tweonbodio8of i. regarded, in ajito of MB» 

»i.mfarehsra.;tertli.,tomloncy«^^^^^^ ll.isobsmation^cotdsi^^^^^ nhsmililVs, si a suocessful effort, if it were not oWtoly B»- 
iviA the feetoe ollocts ol u plout e own pollen oil the fertility of l\. ^ Iw 

mother nlsn and on tliogrow Ih c,l llie olfapriiig, ^npimid the o it, „„ areurancft 

mwcriiil lullnoncein both waj, of pollen Iroin a plant «lwb b^ i jij j,, employed except ot Gartb’a own mueat. 

teen diflerenliated by e,\po8ute to clianged conditions or by encli . commiU eomo griOTOue fault, and aftw 

vMiaticn as, tor want ol an observed cause, i, termed epo-^eeoua . betweci/liiinsolf and his conBcienc, mwolt aik* 

Iho amilop, indeed, tads in lace ol he negative or elfa^t After thi, Uarth develops a tarte & ehStotef 

of pollen rom one species on a plant rf a distinct species, no equipped in some of tho siTment Osptain VmmSL 

can wo wholly tell what hiuits o dillercntialioii are lequwed 1 U , boyish passion Itt ft. 

or Imd down in nature lor the lertihty of ve(Wl»We certain Modgo Itenver, a kind of remote cousin of^ Uidgft 

neither are we led to e.vpct the same rigorous luiits in theaction „„ mnong grown-up peoptol- 

of Imim orgsni.sm8 which we meet wi h III ‘I*® sheoo.sc.H.d « rhoraLg vivsclty sad ciafldcnreofTLw.twSpsrel 

menu nt chctmsLi v, luir ha\e \\e anything like iho baiuo e. pc- {,y ^ mot which enabled her to atoer deur of the volgRreoao^ Ottds 
nmcntal knowledge ot tbo laps ot phyBioIogical operation, of mast 8o*callrd clever cbildreu. Her face wsi rather Fionrib 

eepecially of thoso concerned with the sexual clemeDta of life, in typo— Dug and durk, with large oval eyes and vivid scariot Um 
W o caimot state the reasou wliy Iho individuals of certain species Jkt earlier vodrs she hud a tendency to the use of French idioniB in^orinwraa 
profit greatly, and olliem very little, by being croseed. Wliy is For the rosTt, die wa.s good-humoured, chcci^l neat, ‘ 

theadTOiitapo yf even a ciws samvliiiiM direclsd cjclusivoly to Vrejl'Vom^y J hslfimai,^ to^ 

the vegetalivo eystom, sometiiUfa to tho ropruductive syslom, attz-nflon wherever she went. Such attention never dlwooecriMd^ 

though commonly to both Wliy should a^ano iudiriduaU of the 1,^.,; -«hc was not born ior eccluHioii, and the eyeof the world had no 
same Bpecics be sterile, wbikt oihers arc fully fertile with their for her. There was a touch of worldly wisdom in her cqmpoiftiw, wMbh,. 
OWJl polleu ? Wliy should a change of climate either lessen or ns often a« it camo to the carface, laxd *" 
to^STO the Sterility of splf-sterilo Species? And -wby sUi.uld Ibo “p^To'ceariai but wS ml^hav. HsUs^ 

ludiViduBls of some species bo more tortile with pollen from a clis- „ Aim' ... if (,hc were a coquet, coquetry waa aa tutoMl to bt»r 

tinct Bpecics than with their own pollen? Here, as throughout nj, pi„in ftices or Dow wit* are to ether young ladiw, and perhaps iiift wi|» 
the field of nature, we have iiiaiiy facL-j t?o obscure that wc luajr well, no more to blame for her filing than they for theirs, 
with Mr. Darwin, " staud in awb hetbre the mystery of life.’ Yet Garth's foeliuffs with regard to Madge U that for tbik 


the sterility of .splf-.stcrilo species? And why elumld tho 

lals of some species bo more forlilc with pollen from a dis- n flint! . If she w’l 

(cics than with their own pollen? Here, as throughout pi„in ftices or Dow wit* are 


ti8 often as it camo to tho curface, had an indcstaibAbly piqu^ adtet. 
Her voice was endowed with a certain soothing or carttnlug totOUaitHlB», 
cmnloyod only upon occasion, but which inlglit have fluttom an Idw « 

cojixcd A flint _If she were a coquet, coquetry waa at natural to ^ 

A 9 plain faces or blow wits are to ether young ladies, and perhaps ilih w 
no more to blame for her f'iling than they for theirs. 


these fecto belong to that clasa in which we look c.specially to^ hia j 

remarkable powers of observation aud analysis for a solution of the jj, pi 

mystery, peculiar .sh 


pHia, tho third novel which Mr. Julian Itawthorno has published) 


One eflect of Garth's foeliugs with regard to Mttd^ U that to tkb. 
, first time in his life he consents to go to n picnic bl the tou^v 
which is l*ftr.son Graemos annual delight, and which Gftrib 
peculiar .shyness lias hitherto avoided. He arrives gt the pli<^ pi- 
Tiiocting before diiy ono also and climbs up into a big 
for various insulficicnt reasons, he remains until the picnie it 
watching the attentions paid to Madgo bv an Indian 
l,«,i named Iriom Kineo. Afterword Sam and Garth meet ill m- 
forest, and on Swu's boasting of the kisses he has tooabrad fttm 


the aaoihilutloQ of ati’efflU 
y in a ragu each, mettsulL 


evwi: oecoiraiig a. wvoubu even® blow. He got inure and more terriWV in a raim eaoa, SSMawM^ 

travRgance^ in which however there were signs of onginal power. ^ (^4 cooled the facultioSk not bUnMthcMy lHoi 

Omih is neither more nor Jess in its general aspect than an mutation enemy is so unplfloaout to meet os one of tUa hisd-i <»Sr kUUag, ean heiA 
of the elder Hawthorne a method and style, while reminiscences him, amt if not kilted, he te vary spt to lOfl. (Isrthte ftee wss. 
of certain ether well-known authors crop up less patently in holes slngnlM expniisteiM compound of a mlteand a town. He ww bteediaf^ 

anicomsM^ofaskOTk. ** 

notintwnatelvacquainted with the works of Hans Andersen we do w 

not i first chapter ot hU present volumes, wmch ho We have extnmtod thu passa^ not heoanee wn Mw any 

dhoaeee to cS a Krd-lPSrolfoe, certaiaiy reiuinde lu very todbly admiration of it, but be^se it fuUy wpporto what we have eaaa 

_ of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s lUrjud^ imitotwn of his fsthws 


tori*.. %k.«l U,, Jgtt ^ B.« Skoo goto a W 
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TllKOUGU NORWAY WITH LADIBS.* 


and Oarth thickt that he has killcfl him, aud vUl surely he 
hauged, to which fate ha makes up his miud, just ae he did to 
that of the hirch*rod in earlier days. Giber ndveniUTes of this 
temerkahle youth, including u danirorous descont of rapids in a 
cesoQ, to which he is goaded by Madge, wo must pass over, to 
come to his entrance at Bowdoin Oolle^. Here, P<^ly hy dint of 
turning a party of ^ressive Sophomores out of hia rooms, he 
obtains considerable influence, and, becoming afterwards a friend 
of the leader of these Sophomores, is informed by him, in the 
course of a strangely unnatural, protontioua^ and tiresome con¬ 
versation, that he, Garth, is a genius. Certainly what wo learn 
of him from Mr. Julian Hawthorne corresponds well enough with 
some popular, or once popular, idea of what a genius should be. 
That is, ue appears to be fit for nothing, and singularly arrogant. 
It afterwards turns out that his genius lies in the direction of 
painting, for which art ho has always entcrUiuod a holy horror, 
t^eving the sacred pictures of the Italina musters to bo an inven¬ 
tion of the devil. After a year and a half Garth goes back homo, 
and is receivi^ by his father, who holds a long discusBiou witli 
him on painting and other deep matters, and mmies no mention of 
the fact that Uarth's mother has just died, which lie leui-ns by 
chance from hia grandfather. This rotlceuce on Mr. Cuthbert 
IJroisonh part is held by the author to be an act of ad¬ 
mirable heroism, the merit of which our more limited vision is 
incapable of discovering. There prcsi-ntly arrives at Urnihurat a 
certmn Qolightley Urmsoii, another of Cuthbort's, accompanied by 
Elinor Ooligbtley, who is hre motherV gmiidniece. liy this time 
Qarth has got over his pious objccliuos aud taken to painting. 
Uncle Golightley oilers him a largo sum for a picture of the family 
legend because it contains a porfmit of Ji” ’gT- This picture is 
aubsequeukly destroyed by Mtidgo J>aiiver iu a lit of jealous fury. 
It must not be supposed that these events occur with anything liko 
the rapidity with which we have narrated them. Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne has doled them out in the midst of a quan¬ 
tity of dull conversatioos between unreal people, and ruilections 
of his own whose shallow allectaticMi of meaning grow's more 
and more wearisome os the book goes on. Various extraordinary 
things come out in the long course of the book. Sam Kiiieo 
returns mysteriously from a long sojourn abroad, and is admitted 
to Urmhurst by an old Indian cook callfnl NikomLs, who happens 
to be bis grandmother. It is supposed by her and himself that ho 
is none other than that well-worn pensiniage the rightful heir. To 
account for this the author has prepared an intiicate genealogical 
puzzle, to which he no doubt has the clue, but of which wo con- 
loss we liave been unable to retain any clear iiupression. There is 
also much socret vlUany on the pr^rt of Uneb' Golightiey, whoso 
achemes are on the point of beuig imravidlud by Jack tSolwyn, 
Garth^s college inend, when Mtuigo Danver unexpectedly steps iu 
for the purpose apparently of allowing the complication to exist 
eo long as to hU up a third volume. The device hy which she 
throws Selwyn off the scent Is so tmusparout that a man of 
iSelwyn's supposed cleverness must have seiui through it. Tinally, 
in Some strange fashion things seem to bo set right. Kiuoo, 
who haH for long been lying concealed in the house at Urmhurst 
waiting his chance, is broupht to see that such chance as there is 
is much against him, and tliat it would bo wise to remove him.self 
quietly. Hut instead of doing tills, ho appears iu the inidai 
of a skating party one evening, exhibits various surprising feats, 
and then skates off, to the great ruliof of Garth, who is for a time 
unaware that he has taken Madge Danver with him. When ho 
finds this out, bo skates after them, and catches them up, in spile 
of their start:— 

Onward still be swopt, and tho pice must have quickened, fur that spirit 
of the old rui'itiui was now outatilppod 1 Itic'oied weru the barren miles 
oficc that badbindei'od Ida revenge! Ncr woj-o they barren, .since they 
had brought forth thia fair fruit in him. He loosened Ihc hatchet from liis 
belt, and swinging it from right to leit, m nl it thence whizzing and spinning 
for acxoea the glassy surfaca. “ I’ll get her, if (iod ploascH,’* he said aloud ; 
“ let lb« devil’s pwt go ! ” But rnj\iilwice know'S many ways of saving j 
and that which seems the speediest is not always so, wbe're wayward human 
souls sra concerned. 

Nearly nn hour had now gone hy, and the moon, looking clown through a 
doud-riu upon the lung-drawn icy .urfaec, marked thn shadows of three 
human figuins hastening along it, two in ndvanco und one pursuing: and 
the space between pnrauers and pursued grew constantly le.ss imd leas. At 
length the latter, iMiing within abemt four hundred vants of the old wotalen 
bridge, came to t staiiastill. The buckle of the mau^s .skate-strap had given 
way, and he knelt to repair it. The woman, after restlessly watching him 
for a while, threw herself down on the ice near by, and gazt'd back toward 
the place whence she came. Suddenly sho crouched low and laid her cur 
agmnel the surface; then leapt to her feet with a low exclamation. She 
had beard the ring of steel, approaching fust. Thu man, too, arose with n 
Curse, holding one skate in hu hand. 

We then get a second reproduction (as if one were not more than 
enough) of the family legend in the stnigglo between the two 
men, and Kineo, in consequonoe of Garth’s generosity, goes on his 
vray, followed secretly by Madge. Cuthbert Urmson is imme¬ 
diately afterwarde accidentally killed hy his brother. In after 
yean Garth marries Elinor *, they return to Urmhurst in time to 
it burnt down, and the novel is finished, as it is begun, by a 
bifd-dliUogtte. The book is completely unsatisfactory, and consists 
of a tedious working out of a ouncoit of the kind which the elder 
BM^wtbome might have turned into a delicious short stuiy, but 
vrhiph the younger evidently could not handle with success even 
vvithin for mnower limits than those of Oarih, 


A fter an interval of twenty years Mr. WHlfoms has written 
a sequel to a former book of his, Through a 

Knftpsaeh ; hut in the work that has now appeared he has broken 
different ground. Twenty years ago, as he tells us in his prefoco, 
he gave the exporiencca of a hardy pioneer in the rough, whb has 
since been followed by increasing numbers of his countrymen. On 
this occasion he travelled with a party of half a dozen schoolpdrls, 
in such comfort or luxury as tue circumstances admitted. 
Perhaps this second ioiimcy was even more of a success than the 
former, since ho can boast that it was accomplished without tho 
slightest nccidont, although the young ladies themselves drove , 
the carrioles over the mountaiu roads, *‘and up and dowi?^ 
some hills that a professional l-^nglish coachman would refuse 
to attempt.” Thi'^ immunity from mishap was porbaps not so very 
wonderful. A clover Norwegian pony will drive himself, and 
puzzlo-his driver to throw him down. The natives seem to have 
been most chi valroiii^ly courteous to the travellers, always providing 
the best aninmlH available, and ofton sending experienced men 
in charge instead of tho ordinary girls and boys. At anv rate it is 
certain that Mr, 'Williams und hi.s young charges found that they 
could got along exceodingly ploasatitly. Preparod to take the 
rough with tho hmooth, tlioy seldom found much to complain of in 
the accommodation j and their worst embarrassments were caused 
by their number, which involved considerahlo telegraphing in ad¬ 
vance, whilo it occasionally led to inconvenient crowding at tho 
posting stations as well as on board tho coasting steamers. Since 
Mr. Williams’s knapsiick journey the cost of travelling in Norway 
lias materially increiwcd. llut even now, relatively speaking, it is ex¬ 
ceedingly moderate, iiud moreover tho lai-e und tho quarters have im¬ 
proved more than proportionately. Norwegian posting-masters and 
luukoepei’S are a very independent race; but it is rarely tliat they will 
not do their best if you upproacli them in tho right way, au(f they 
are almost invariably inclined to be gallant to the fair sex. The daily 
expenses of each member of Mr. Williams's party averaged only 
nine bhillings even in tho hotels in tho larger towns; and we can 
only wish that innkeepers elsewhere iv’ero to regulate their charges 
by the Norwegian wine-lists. W’o might distrust the vintage.^ of 
Uhuteau Ijaiitte or Romance at .six shillings and eightpQnco,but it is 
something as times go to get sound claret at two sUilliogs and nine- 
pence, when one considers the distance between Bordeaux and 
Scandinavia. The ordinary dinner chaigo on board the ateani- 
boBts is loss than bulf-arcrown, and that includes soup, lish, and 
two dishes of meat, with a moat luxurious dessert and a variety of 
piquant hors d'ceuvre.. 

Tourists who may pmvido themselves w ith hia book will find 
Mr. Williams an entertaining and instructive guide. But ho has 
very decided opinions and prepossfssions, as well as relays of pet 
hobby-horses which he is in the habit of riding iiidefatigably. Ilis 
obBerration.s on glacier-motion are interesting and valuable; but 
ho is too ready to boro you with them, iu season and out of season. 
And then the range of his remarks is decidedly rambling and desul¬ 
tory. Any chance incident servi^ for the te.\t of a tirade on some 
; social question, where ho is pretty sure to bo at i.-isuo with tho 
great majority of his follow-uiortals, and v hirh he disposes of out 
of hand with a pleasant assumption of infallibility. Tho reader, 
how'oTcr, niiLst have a decided advantage over the chonco Iravel- 
ling acquaintances with wb«)ni the author may have discoursed in 
Norway, as he eiin ship at hi.^ discretion when digressions bore 
him. And Mr. Willinnia writes agreeably and describes graphi¬ 
cally, whilo the route ho followed was a very comprehensive one, 
considering that his party consisted of ladies. They coasted to Uio 
norlliwanl, past the North Capo to tlui weather-beaten shores of 
the Varanger Fiord; thou, landing at Ti*ondhjem on their return, 
they pushed to tho south across the Hovrelield to tho volley of 
tho liomsdal Fiord, whence, taking a fresh departure, they 
doscriK'd a picturesque diStour travelling inland through the 
mountain.^ to the capital. At one time or another they had op¬ 
portunities of repeotedly admiring every variety of scenery, and, 
wo may add, of experiencing every vicissitude of weather. In 
point of climate, indeed, they wore far from fortunate, since they 
were informed hy old rosidents in tlie country that it was too worst 
summer that had been known for many years. And nowhere 
perhaps are you more dependent on favourable weather for a suc¬ 
cessful tour. It is not only the intense unpleasantness of Wet and 
cold, though that is much; but, when the mists from the uplands 
meet the l^s from the sea, you miss all the ma|tnificent effects of 
the mountains and precipices that lock in the winding arms of the 
sea. There is no waiting patiently for better luck, for tho 
steamer will move onwards with you whether you liko it or not; 
and it is quite nossiblo to re^h the latitude of the North Gape 
without having nad more than glimpses of the country. Hapnily, 
this WAS not the fate of Mr. WilBams and his young chai^. They 
could enjoy the rugged contours of the Ijoffoden Isles, toough the 
steamer, hurrying on its course, paid the group but a flying visit. 
Mr. Williams recommends, by tho way, that those who hayo 
leisure, and are indifferent to roughing it, should make a dosj^ 
inspection of those remarkable is^ds by taking a passage on 
board one of tho small packets that ply ^oog them. You would 
have to put up with cramped accommodation, primitivo oookeiy, and 
objectionable smells; but at least vou would be safe from the sorrows 
of sea-iieknesB, since almost all the channels iil the arehipie^o sro 
protected by natural breakwaters. _ ' 

* Throu^ iVornNiv with AodMi. By W. Mattisu WilUsiiiih F.K^A.8^ 
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The ^arty^ reached Tromad in time te aee the midnight suD| 
which ia viaible for the laet time over the horizon on the 
2 i 6 t- 22 nd of July. It 4 on tho 22 ad of January that the sun 
makea his appearance for the season them after an absence of a 
couple of months, and then the inhabitants celebrate the turn of i 
the year with satvoes of guns and extraordinary festivity. From 
Tromad ^ey steamed to, north between the mainland and the | 
rugged islands that fringe it, undistioguishable one from the i 
other i«*,wo pass them, hut wild and grand on all sides.” Troinsd j 
hod grown in importance sinco Mr. Williams visited it twenty 
years before^ but it appeared to have been thriving at tho o.x- 
penso of Hammerfest. Tho latter town showed fewer signs of life 
than formerly, end there was loss commercial activity in tho 
^arbour. Nothing struck the travellers more than tho countless 
swarms of sea^lbwl that breed on tho almost inaccuasible lofigo.s 
^ of the North Cape and the neighbouring headlands. 'I'he face of the 
Fugloberg,which is even grander tliiiu the more famous promontory, 
is “a gigantic structure rising from tlio sea to the summit,” and 
grooved in a succession of narrow shelves. Many of them are more 
than a mile in length, and theynreaoparatod from each olhor by inter¬ 
vals of only two or throe feet. Along these shelves the sea-birds 
aoem to “ dress” themselves by the hundred thousand, squatiiug 
about m?ht or ten inches apart. They appear like an audience 
of a million or two of pigmies in evening dress—all shirt-front— 
occupying accurately measured seats, all numbered and strictly re¬ 
served.” At the sound of iho steam-whistle they rt/sc in clouds, 
the rush of their innumerable wings luingled with their shrill, wail¬ 
ing cries. The codfish are more abundant in Iho seas than tho 
sea-fowl upon the clifl’s. Whenever the >essel touched at one of 
the lonely little settlements, tho lines wore thrown overlxiard and 
the fish hauled in fast. The codtishlng is being carried on more 
systematically and with steadily increasing protils. At present about 
50,000,000 cod are exported annually by tho Norwegians, besides 
those that are captured by foreign craft or keni for consumption 
at home. There comes annually a fleet of vessels from tho I’rejich 
ports, with many Hussianabesiiles, At\'.‘idsdthe vibilors were struck 
hy tho curious spectacle of spaces of many acres around tho little 
town, covered with low wooden scallbldings hung thickly with tho 
fi.sh in course of drying—a sight which from a distance suggested 
to Williams those trellisod vincii which are tho glory of 
Italian landscapes. Ihit this lucrative industry Las its drawbacks. 
The wiiole place is redolent of cod, and the fnigr.mce of the fish in 
e,ourHO of curing is o\erpowered by the odours from the caldrons 
where the livom are being converted into oil. Fish guano, too, is 
another Hlapjo production ; and latterly nn enterprising native Los 
carried out with excellent‘results a novel method of catching 
whales. Tho ladies were lucky enough to see a huge c<arcassin the 
act of being broken up j a group, of bloodstained men wero 
working up to their armpits among the flesh and blubber; the 
water of the little cove was reddened with gory stre^ams ; and the 
fetench was even more overpowering than anything ihoy had as 
yet experienced. We have an amusing account of the visit they 
paid on tho return journey to the standing Lapp encampment in 
the neighbourhood of Tromsb. They had arranged to liavo the 
reindeer herd driven in for their inspection, and w^ero a good deal 
disenchanted in many rcsnecte as to preconceived impressions. Tlie 
deer wero small and rougli in the hide, and any thing but remurk- 
ttble for docility. Iluch of the females had to Iw lassoed and 
secured lieforo being milked in a aeries of struggles. 

After the somewhat cramped accommodation of the steamers, 
carriole travelling came in as nn agreeable change. Being then in the 
height of the tourist season, tho party wisely made comparatively 
flhort stages so os to increase tho cliancos of iiudiug accommodation. 
Many of tho stations wero o.xcellent, some poor ; but the former 
decidedly prwloiuinnted. Things no doubt are apt to change from 
year to year; but the station of riaifde was so exceptionally good 
that it is worth while calling attention to it. Tho travellorH wore 
tempted to remain there for several days, luxurLting not only on 
the fruit, pastry, and cream which must have 1‘ecommeoded them- 
nclvea especially to the tastes of the yomi^ ladies, but on fish and 
^('aine and mountain beef and mutton. Tiie currant-bushes in the 
garden were phenomenal; tho boughs were bonding to the gwund 
undm' the weight of their luscious bunches, and tho yield of tho 
eberry-orebardis was marvellous. Tho vale of Sande is surrounded 
at DO great distance by magnificent mountain scenery: tho water¬ 
falls and torrents are too numerous to specify or near separate 
names,’’ so that other tourists niight do worse than follow Mr. 
Williams's example in reposing from their fatigues bv breaking their 
journey there. Besides hints of this sort which we gather incidentally 
from the general narrative, Mr. Williams gives a good deal of 
systematic practical information in his appendix, v^ich may be 
u^ful aa a guide for tho present season. So that we may unhesi¬ 
tatingly recomraond his book, though hi.s renders must be prepared 
tomtit up with certain pecoliarit^s of opinion. 


FHENCn WORKS UN OEOGBAPIIY.* 

rpHB complaints once made about'the ignorance of our 
Jt F rench neighbours in matters connecte d with g eographical 

• iV 5 /iip«/fe oA^raphit vniverteUf^ Far K. Reclus. Vol. r. L*£urop« 
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science must have referred to the system of teaching rather than 
to the lack of quolM teiic>h«t»> ^ difficult to befigve 

that volumes auch as those how before us should be 
result of the Franco-Oennan War. HM. Beclus, DesjardinB, 
and Vivien do SaiuteMartitt bad begdn sccamuIatiDg matoriahi for 
their respective works long before a conflict bet'geen FVance and 
Gonuany was anticipated, and wo refuse to look up 6 a them in the 
light of ^niteut sinners who have been brought to see the error of 
their ways. We take np first the teagnifleont & 4 pa)napM$ 
for which w’o are indebted to M. Elis< 5 o KecluL When the fourteen 
or fifteen instalments of which it is to consist are published, it, will 
he certainly one of the most exhaustive treatises of the kind'eter 
issued oilhor iu France or elsewhere. The author sttftS flroilt the 
ciistcrn coast of the Mediterranean; ho conducts os tiltrough 
Greece, Turkey, lloumauia, Italy, Spain, abd Portugal, labdu^ 
us, at the l)eginniug of his second volume, on the shores of fiiS 
native country. A guneml survey of tho whole subject iiitiKH 
(10008100.11 naturally details respecting the various provinces. What 
is the physical cooalitution of the soil P How has it been afiected 
by metoorologic.il and other causes ? What races have successively 
inhabited tho land, all more or less helping to mould tho people 
such as w(^ find them at present ? Such are tho questions dts- 
ciisscd by M. Kudus in his preliminary chapters, and under bis 
pen tho mattor-of-fiict details of geology and hydrography bocoiuu 
lifelike and almost fascinating. M. Michelet, in the second 
volume of liis History of hraMe, set the example of illus¬ 
trating thp intellectual and moi^ tendencies of the several 
French districts by iho configuration of tho territory, the 
p«iculiftritie.s of the climate, and the consequent productions of tho 
soil. M. Keclus takes up the same idea, but he does so rnora 
scientifically than tho ctslebrated Professor; aud hia remarks, 
coupled with Iho map of prsohistoric Franco drawn by M, do 
Morlillet, will bo found extremely valuable. The ori^n of tho 
Iberi, the Celte, and tho Kymri is a question reapectrng which 
M. Reclus (liflers from many writers on ethnology, lie c^uotes 
Omalius d'llalloy, who deniei entirely the eup|K) 3 ea emigration of 
tho primitive inhabitants of Gaul from the plaii^pii of Oyjtral 
.Vsia; and, according to him, M. Pictet's map oF'ttfe Aryan 
colonization has no otlier value than that of being a jpi^ce jusfi- 
ficatiM in tho pi-pvailing mania of tracing back everything to Asiatic 
sources. After these ])reliiJiiuaric 3 , M. Keclus lakes us to weregion of 
the Pyrenees, and, giadually working his way in an easterly direc¬ 
tion, iio studies the Jura district, the central provinces, Brittanv, 
Normandy, and finally the Northern departments. The largesse 
on which the work is planned enables him to vary his statistidal 
derails by e.xcur 8 ion» into the domains of wchficology and history ) 
bc.iides which a special chapter is devoted to an accropuat of tno 
government and administration. This is a jiart where many of 
M. Kechi.i’s nnidurs would probably thiuk that his political eym- 
pathie? liavo led him to unsound (Conclusions; but toe case is just 
the reverse, and vm look upon tho fourteenth aud fifteenth chapters 
of the volume as by far tho best. 

With M. Ernest Desjardins geography is treated as the 
liandmaid of history, and the (lata it supplies are brought 
in to illustrate questions of povornraent and of religious, 
social, and political organization. As the author ob^rvea 
in his prefiice, the geography of the Itoman Empire bad until 
recently been merely limited to a scieutifie discussion about 
the position of localities which have long siuco disappeared, and 
their identification with modern places. Valois, d'Aiivillo, 
Gosselin, even Walckenaor, did not venture any further, for the 
simple reason that they lacked the means of inibrmation We now 
possess, and that as recently as half a ceiitun' ago certain aspects 
of antiquarian research were completely unjcDown. At the time 
when Doin Bouquet and his fellow-ljenodictines published tfia 
first volume of the li^cunl des ImtorienSj tho texts of the classical 
writera of Greece and Homo were the only available, sources 
for an acquaintance with the geography of tho Empire; a 
few monunients had, it is true, been studied, but very imperfoctly, 
and tho inscriptions collected by Grutor, Muratori, Mafiei, and 
a few other scholars were neither accurately transcribed in some 
cases nor correctly interpreted. It is not too much to say that the 
conditions of hUtorical geography are now completely olmnged. 
Wo should bu tho last to deny tbo^ merits of tho illusinons 
archieologiats whom we have just mentioned; but if we study tlio 
works of Borghesi, MM. Kenier, Mommsen, Ilenzen, aud Dellotei, 
we aeo at once what iiuprovemeuts have taken place during ihe 
last half-century even in the field of epigraphy. Numismatics qom 


nextihe contemporaries of Dorn Bouquet had at their disposal a 
very limiteid number of coins, com pared with the ex tensive collations 
of the present day, and those belonging to tho Muroving^ period 
or of strictly Gallic 'origin were remarkably scarce. Biplomatics 
should not to forgotten; the charters aud other ofiiciai diXHunents 
of the middle ages supply a vast amount of information oh the 
period of transition between tho Komau 7 ‘Jyt'mo and the Teutonic* 
Finally, there are the discoveries made in the very soil of Gaul, 
wliich are almost daily adding to the store of information, we 
already possess. 

We cannot here attempt to follow M. Desjardins tbz(mgh the 
development he gives to the ideas we have only aommarised; 
enough has been said to prove opportuneness of the present 
publication, and the reader must judge for himself how Jar the 
plan which the author has sketched U carried put W^t 
this plan ia We shall now state as briefly as possible. Like. 
M. FusteL^de Ooulanges, his colleague at the lostitute, M, 
Demardins^^is a decided liomanutf and ho takes, in hia view ol 
moaem hbtoiy, a line of thought diametrically opposed to thali' 
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odoptjjiA'MM. and Au^fiistin Thierry, Henri Martin, 

nad According to him, we must unlearn (u fast as ^arihle 

all thSit ^ have beem ocouatomed to bear in the school and lecture" 
rooQL on the despotiam of the Imperial system and the mal-adminU- 
tration of the Ctesars; aa a matter of fact, he saya, the Emperor 
deliver^ the provincea from the tyranny of the proconaula, 
mi Oaul, in particular, oujuvcd during the three centuriea 
following the downfall of Hepunlican institutions an amount of 
prosperity which it would he absurd to deny. If so many 
erroneous views have beeu circulated os to the nature and eho" 
raoter of tho Imperial Oovcniment, it is mainly owing to the 
fact that students have drawn from documents referring to a 
certain period conclusions as to an entirely difteront period. What 
should we say if wo heard of some historian applying to tho ad¬ 
ministration of Louis XIV. a text bonowed from the Code 
Napoldon or the principles of legislation in use at tho present time P 
The facts brought to light by the progress of numismatics and 
epipanhjr will fortunately assist in dispelling all these errors, 
and p^ing in its true light the state of CJaul considered as 
a j^vince of the Homan Empire. 

ahe work of M, Desjardins is intended to form three volumes, 
the present one being a kind of geographical introduction, lie 
takes in snccession the orography, the hyurography, the description 
of the sea-board, the climate, and tho natural productions of t'ach 
district; and the excellent colour*^ maps with which the hook ia 
illustrated enable us to form (u^accurato idea of tlie rovolutions 
which have taken place in eevoinl localiLics in con.«(v|UL‘iico (uther 
of the steady inroads made by the sea, or, on tliu other hand, 
through the gradual accumulaiiou of hijnd, earth, pIicIIh, &c. It ia 
evident that, for want of urulcrsluJiding thetc physical changes, 
it would he impossiblo to explain u large iiuiubor of upp.arent 
geographical puzzles which we lind in tlio uarnUivcis of clunsical 
historians and mcdiscval nDiialists. Tlius the changes which 
have occurred in tho estuaries of the Rhone, the identiHcation of 
Bmoma and Ttim^)orUu<> on iheNorthern cotisi,and thedptermina- 
tiou of the pwt ol AruiOrica inhabited by tho Vendi, are topics 
Tequirit?^ to ne cleared up as completely ns possible. M. Desjardins 
is not satisfied with merely referring to hi.s Kuthorities •, he quotes 
the principal passages, transcribes opigraphic monuments, and 
borrows from old geographical lists indications which he compares 
with tho terruinoTogy of clas.^^ioal writers. Thus, to quote his 
concluding romarks, the volume we have boon noticing gives us, 
so to say, the scene of the events to be aftorwards? related; and our 
acquaintance with the soil of Gaul, its producllotifl, conligu- 
ration, and cliuiatc will enable us tho better to understand the 
policy followed by the masters of th(3 world in tho government 
of the vast dependency which exteJt,dcd from liiu Rhine to tho 
Pyrenees, 

M. Vivien do Saint-Martin is another writer who has done 
much for the intproveuieut of googrupbical science. Without 
mentioning his Annee ifvogranhiqiu'^ decidedly tho best of 
tho scries of year-books published by Messrs. Ilachctte, 
lot us say a few words about his new Didiommxro de 
giographie universtUo, tho Jirst two parts of which iiavo 
recoutly appeared. Publislied in qmuto .shape, printed in 
throe columns in very small typo, each Hvraisun contains an 
amount of information whidi is perfectly w'onderful, and which 
makes the work not only u gazetteer, but a bibl'ograpJiicfil 
dictionary, a philological treatise, ami a repertory of history both 
ancient and modern. The vory lirst w^ord, the substantive aa, for 
instiince, gives the author an opportunity^ of discussing a point of 
etymology. In Holland, in ►Sweden, in Switzerland, aa means a 
river; it ia tho old Teutonic a/tn and «u, corresponding to the 
Gothic aha, tho Anglo-Saxon err, the Gaelic abb. I'hroiigh the 
iiiodorn Persian ah, it can be traced back to the San.^crit ap, apa, 
amya. The Greeks, as wo can poo in llesychins, designated iin 
assemblage of watem by the word aa. The iirticlo Aighuuistiiii 
is completed by a bibliographical list extending over a column, 
which gives the most recent authorities in tho various khmi- 
^n langiukges. Tho one on Africa contains a very interesting 
aoscription of the maps of that contiQcnt drawn since tho well- 
kdown chart of Fra Manro, drawn between the years 1457 and 
I4J9, in one of the rooms of the library belonging to the Uamal- 
dole Monasteiy at Venice. The Agao or Agnous of Abyssinia, 
dufli^ribed by Urnce and M. d’Abbadie, are interesting from the 
phiiologioal HS well os the ethnological point of view; the French 
uavellar had noticed that their vocabuhiry comprised a certain 
number of words having great ailinity with terms expressing the 
same idean or objects in the European languages. Further studies 
have tended to generalize this fact, and to show that at some 
period there mnst have been a direct and decided intluuncc excr- 
ciMd tv these langiu^es on the idiom of the Agaous. 

M. M Saint-Martin’s Dictionaiy has for its natural adjunct 
KOI atlas drawn under the superintendence of M. Etienne Colin 
with almost artistic nerfection. The maps of which this atlas 
CKnUustB form three distinct divisions, the most important of 
which reproduces the geographical and political features of the 
aevmal. countries such as they exist now. With the exception of 
Xnrksiir; sll European States boast of their topographical nuips 
talpsn from, trustworthy and faithful survey; the ta^ of the French 
draughtHBEH was limited acnordingly on this occasion to the 
redw^rioA of the original designs, bringing out as cleark as possible' 
all tbh physical details. In other cases M. de Saint^h^tin had at 
his dlspcMd only the mumtives of travellers, local maps, and, in 
few .iosteiioes; some national documents. The labour was then 
of a more difficult cbstacter; our author had to compare 


to combine those various sources of infomedoik^ eelee^ vrittA 
Were of dtief importance, and endeavouring, amet^'eOmiBtiiw 
conflicting views, to distinguish the most anthentie. 

Hutorical geography could not be neglected, end althodgk 
d'Anvillo in this speciality did excellent worie a century end a half 
ago, yet we need scarcely say that the whole subject hMsinoe then 
been completely revolutionized. M, Desjardins brings oat 
point very strongly in tho volume we have already noticra; snd'lber, 
necessity of keeping historical geography au ootumA of the present* 
state of the ciwized world has sug^sted to M. HimIjr'a' HiOsfe 
valuable work, the first two volumes of which were publiued'afew 
months ago. The author deals with central Eurojpe, and tracee. 
the various political transformations through which Gennwy,, 
Switzerland, Bolgiiim, and Holland have passed since- the eaillMt 
times. Dhysicol peculiaritie.s, such as tne course, of rivere and - 
tho direction followed by mountain systems, aro not always taken 
in these days as a guide by diplomatists in the determination off 
frontiers nud the grouping together of provinces; but still they ^ 
wore tho original boundaries fixod by nature, and at any rate it JS^ 
iinporttint to show what are tho rosources available in the different 
political divisions of Europe, and how far the configuration of the 
soil can account for tho vicissitudes of war and the dbmbinationsr 
of statesmen. Like M. Reclus and M. Ernest Desjardins,. M. 
Hiinly has therefore bestowed special attention upon ph^cal 
geography; tho whole of tho first book ia taken up by it, and 
many renders will no doubt regard it as the best part of the 
work. We cannot attempt to follow tho learned author through 
his description of the rise and development of the German Empire, 
from its humble commencement in tho Homan epoch to the efr- 
tablishment of the Confederation. IDstory hero becomes very 
nuzzling, and it requires all the learning of a scholar such an 
Kr. Himly to thread his way through the intricacies of 
tho mediajval epoch, with its petty rivalries of dukes and 
counts, margraves and princes. Tho history of tho Austrian 
monarchy comes next. M. Himly traces it bock to its origin, 
aud brings it dovrn to our own times, when Prussia lakes its place^ 
ami endeavours to realize that ideal of a united Germany which 
had hitherto seeiucMl impossible. Tho temptation to introduce in 
this pirt of the work allusions to the politics of tho day was a 
very strong one, but M. Himly hSvS resolutely kept witnin due 
limits, and he leaves facts to speak for themselves. In the fifth 
book wo aro introduced to the vicissitiidcs of the smaller German 
►States; Switzerland comes next under consideration, and tho 
volume <;ud8 with the history of the Netherlands. We see at one® 
wliat tho author’s plan is; ho considers histo^ from its practical 
side ; he tells us how a war, a treaty, a matrimonial alliance has 
modified tho frontiers of this or that State; he illustrates the 
map of Europe as it stands now, comments upon it, and discusses 
the great ethnographical, topographical, and statistical facta which 
have giadually led to the present arrangement of political com- 
niunities and to the distribution of power. We may safely say, 
in conclurion, that the works of MAT. Reclus, Desjardins, Vivien d® 
JSaint-Murtin, and Himly are ii sutlicient answer to the critics wh® 
are still disposed to call in question our neighbours’ proficiency 
in geographical knowledge. 


DIAMONDS* 

TN theyear 169411 was discovered by actual experiment at Florenc® 

JL that'a di.amond would burn. Cosmo III. had ono fixed in th® 
focus of a burning-glass, and, after some exposure to the rays of 
1 he sun, it cracked, coruscated, aud finally disappeared like a ghost,, 
leaving no traces behiud. Experiments of this kind were costly.. 
They were long in yielding any scientific results. It was only a 
sovereign priuco who could afibrd to see his jewels vanish like the * 
uifta of a fairy godmother. Another potentate, the Emperor- 
Francis L, tried a number of valuablo diamonds in the heat of a. 
smelting-furnace, and may have felt some gratification in finding 
they had disappeared. This was in 1750, and about twenty yeoia 
later a magnificent diamond was burnt in France. A jeweller 
named Lo Rlanc denied the possibility of burning diamonds, and 
suspected some unfair play on tho port of Macquer, the chemist 
who conducted the operation. He hod often, he asserted, 
posed diamonds to great heat with tho sole result of increasing; 
their brilliancy. Mr. Streeter has done tire same with success. Bat 
Le Dlauc only knew half of what Mr. Streeter kaows,and whmi 
chemists demanded that ho should enclose some diamonds in coal in 
a crucible, be rashly assoutod, and in three hours they hod ail dis¬ 
appeared. Then another jeweller, MaUlard, byname, who seems to 
have had a suspicion of the scientific truth, put three dhunonds into 
ATI earthen pipe bowl, packed in powdered charcoal, and exposed thesa 
without injury to intense heat. lATOuder, who was present, pnmrod 
in 1776 that by shutting out tho air the diamond was preservedIna 
furnace, but that tho admission of oxygen, with which the carbon 
combines, allows the diamond to bora like a piece of coal. Qlr 
Humphry Davy succeeded in proving that the diamond contidi^ 
no hydrogen; ** and,” adds Mr. Streeter, it is almost usneeesMS^ 
to say that the ^ formed ftom the combustion of Dismonds » 
carbon-dioxide {carbonic acid Oo*), the ^ yielded by’iav^-fl^O 
and go^bumer, and by the combnsrion of our own bodlMii — 
latter, in the oombosrion that attends their, veiy Uvii^^eii^vo 
carbon-dioxide by tbe lungs, so that the eld fitbl* off 

* Prtciow StoHu and Qemt, By B. W. StrsetM. Lsndont duinsn 
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xmpit wiuuao Qot BnamaumciientiiY exp^iuivd may leara m alf. 

liow to 'bimi ^amoDaB, and ean take their choice of 
lire otthKe mothqidB^ A^tbera Mems always to be some nneertainty 
as to the issidt, a little refreshing excitement might ho comiectod 
Yfith these oxpei'imenis, and while tliey would not cost more than 
horsa^rachtf, they would goneiully leuvo as littlo behind by way of 
profit. A btimittg diamopd must be well worth seeing. Guyton 
/ 0© Morvesn oonsuined one in oxygen gas under a burning-glass:— 

'Fhat he saw on that corner of llie Dioinond which was in the exart focus 
of the lens a hlick point, then the Diamond became black and carbonized. 
A moment after he saw claarlv a bright spaik twinkling, as it were, on the 
dark ground ; and wlien the llujht wn» interorptnl the Diamond wua red 
fred-hot) and trnnsparenf. A cloud now passed over the sun, and the 
ibiaimmaiWiiB.morc iMoutifully white than at first; bat na tho snn again 
foiili in its full atrength, the aurfoce assumed a metallic lustre. Up 
to thin pohit t|ie Diamond had aenHibly decreased in bulk. 

The faftlfo-bumt ffcm was then roprievod ^or n day or two, but on the 
resmaaption 4>f tne process dianpponred. Fourcroy was alile to maU 
a blaek mark on*]iapev with dmraond soot, and there seenm to bo 
iHo doubt that iincrystalline *' black ciirboii ” may bo produced in 
sufficient quantities to be seen, while the dark inurKs on somo 
diamonds may bo romovod by intense heat, applied with care, so 
lAB not to complete tho act of combustion. 

How the diamond comes into exiaienco is perhaps a more interest¬ 
ing question than how it may be destroyed. Acids have no cllcct 
n,poa it, so that it may be argued acids did not malio it. lint 
most of the answers to the question only romovo it a degi*eo 
further back, and men aecm as unable as ever to nroduco 
-diamonda artiHcially, To say tiuit they consist of sublimuted 
charcoal is like saying that a net con.s'usts of a “ scmuss of 
xcticulations.” Newton gave it n vegetable origin, Parrot made 
it volcanic, Goeliel electric, and Ijiebijr ascribed it altogelljer 
to a process of decompositinn, adding WJmt kind of vegetable 
substance, rich in hydrocarbons, was that the decomposition of 
which gave rise to the diamond, and what particular conditions 
had to bofullilled in order to crystallize i ho carbon, nro not at pre- 
^nt known to us.’' Mr. Htrecter, howrver, inclines to a diilbrent 
view from any of these, hi any puzzling appearances can bo 
oxpleiued 45nly on Simlor’s theory, w-hicli ia that the diamond 
the result of tlio crystallization of ctiibon from a liquid 
Bolutiou.” Carbonic acid in a liquid form, may have collected 
in remote oaritics under tremendous pressiiro, and where it 
found .some pro-oxisting form of carbon, perhaps coal or iitiolher 
Tegetablo substance; a sudden abalomcnt of the pressure would 
Account for the existence of the pure carbon aomotiiues found, 
while themstallimionoftbesoliition,by the evaporation of ihoiluid, 
would soiuetimes take pkeo instead, liy somu such theory may bu 
•explained tho rough rind of the native diamond, the occasional 
presence of pieces'of quartz enclosed, the peculiar form of a white 
stone from which ti yellow one appears to grow, and tho findiiig, 
by Tttvernior, in tho cavity of a large diamond, of some black cav- 
boimoeous matter which was pronounced to bo vegetable mud. . 4 .s 
to the possibility of making diamonds Mr. Stn'eter does not give 
•us much information, though ho hy no means denies it; but, if 
•carbon ie to be crystallized, the process would probably bo so long. 
AO difficult, and so seldom ewccessful, that the avtilicial Avould co.'’t 
AS mne^ as the natural stones. Crystals of boron have many of 
the properties of tho diamond, but can bo niuUo only very small 
in site, and of no commercial walue. 

It is not very easy to make out which is tho lorgost diamond 
BOW ia oxnfcence. Mr. Streeter mentions two as entiiled to 
ijho hoDOwrv— the Braganau, in tlie crown of Portugal, and ono 
which %^ongB to the liajah of Mattan in Bornoo. The Portuguoao 
jewel i» At* doubtful quality. It weighs i, 680 carats, and is tho 
Alee of a hen’s egg, but is b^oved to bo only a white topaz. The 
PorttigueBejtGoveriiment withhold any information on the subject, 
i) 0 t if it'ifl genuine it is worlh nearly"sixty millions sterling, unless 
Mt, Streeters nrthtere have made a great mistake. The Borneo 
jgem was iimna omthe island about 120 years ago, and weighs 367 
Aavttts. A governor of Batavia is said to have oifored 1 50,000 
•dollati Altfd two tnen-of-war for it without success, and tliough 
ine^‘'hatt(eehaT& been fought over it, the Ib^ah r^rds it as a 
hi3ieiuan,«ifd it la etill in possession of the same family. Tho 


brought It iober at^,oooi. a year. Iti.s not out to 
twle«BtMn,^inidBnasian crown jewels, which 
8& eacata, is but partfy/eut. li is easy to understand a 
ihehMitaiiCtflO have diamotffis qat. *Qto advanta^ of cutting are 
*1!0 Mw^ very pioin, while iho enormous dithmution of w'eight 
Afhkih ikttDttioiHy onenes aiKiets the qmhlic eBtimation more than 
libe^OtoBeei^mltianey. Tho famouB diamond which the Bsgent 
Goyemor Pitt'ffir^35,ooo^. formerly weighed 
Ay ofWttB/ rot ^wae Mdecdd ^ BtttHng to ij6|, The Duke of 
WntittiBiltw lyi tro Todttodd-by. cutting fhom 89 to 

‘ Btiti^nuNit^aiiiiDent exiuK^ ofibe land is afl^ded 

tif Ihe^lldh^iraoon wbaffii weight 186 doKta 
'WMft )» 4 iMip«d coQfitiyi aiid.lntV^o Oatiimr in 


an for tlm los^^ v^S 


serious diminution eff vfelght; fit n diMnond ^wetAant 

thought dJffiwottfe «ndi as U usual in mjy opinion on 

matters,of the kind Is tt&eh beftwq that of n iiaiilb. iTho vutewity 
of taste which only adnureu rdgularitv has dowived Iho world of 
many great diamondSiend wo Shw prqbtbfy.have to wait long 
before it is universally acknowlo^ged that icaot i«MO- 

liitely necessary to beauty, The A&Oieitt Te^ia df' the 'Viqigotluo 
kings in the Ildtel Cluny, tlie irhaM S|V(^ of GhariemagDO in 
the Louvre, the ruby in the Engluib crown at the Tower, are sot mbs 
beautiful becausolhey looka littierough, lbe|«ytJewel tgeararadnd 
collectors, the rajahs of India, soldbm have TOOir ■dlemos ^ oiut iato 
regular forma, and the XCob-i-uoor was no excoptmo* lie hiitOTy Isay 
bo traced for nearly two thousand years, end it soonif that areome 
remote period it weighed 793^ carats; but that Shah Je 3 ias..bad 
it cut by a Venetian in his service, who contrived to rodt|c©^ii 'to 
tho 186 which it weighed when it imched this country* 

The njoat valuable part of Mr. isireetei'B book is that v^blieh to- 
lati^a to the diamond-produeiug countries. It seems that about the 
buginniiig of 18C7 the first stones were found in South Afriy, one 
which weighed upwards of 21 carats having been exhibited in that 
year at the Paris Fxhibitiou. At proaont, Mr. Streeter considers 
"Soulb Africa the chief diamond held of tho wbrld>>aud in 1870 he 
sent out an expedition under Tobin to explore on the spot, 
lie in of opinion that the crystals w’oro “ wiginally deviolop^ 
ill an igneous matrix, belougi^ probably to that large series 
of eruptive rocks which have l)urat forth through the KAros 
strata at so many points in South Africa.*’ By denudatbu 
the gems have been carried all over tho country. Among 
the largest South African diamonds yet found ono weighed -rough 
83 i carats, and was reduced in cutting to 46^ ; another weigh^i 
when cut, 6 b carats; but the largest of all is the ffimous 
“ Stewart,” which weighed in its rough atato nearly two ounces, 
aud of wliich Mt. Streeter gives a picture. Twenty per cent of 
the African diamonds ai‘o of the first water, and aboadv tho 
Brazilian mines arc beginning to sulfer.' ‘ WJjOT the '.South 
Arnerlcuu colonies first bcnt diamonds to ForOpe/Hhu Indian 
nierchuiits wore frightened at the pro.spcct of comperition, and the 
stones used to be sent from Brazil to Gon, and thence home to 
rortiigfii as Indian (liamniids. Very few largo stones have 
found. The largi&t weighed 254 carats before cutting; but in ten 
thousand specimens it is laro that more than a single stone ‘Weigh^''’ 
20 caratb. Ju all the Brazilian works, two whole years onfy pro* 
ducod one diamond over 30 carats, 'The Indian fields appear to 
bu exlniiisted- - in comparison, that is, with those of South Africa; 
but it may bo hiud of idi that scientido luiowledge has totally 
I allered the, conditions uiider’which the search has been carried on. 
Air. ^^treelcr, I'or instance, prophesies that a dianiond^hold will bo 
di.HCo\ered iu Queensland, and that the New England district of 
New South Wales will sooner dr later be found to yield stones of 
paving quality. About sixty have already been found in the 
gold-lields of Victoria; hut few of them have been of good 
a>lour or large size. It is difficult for people who have im pro¬ 
perly in Uio.m: purls to I'ccl any great inlei-est in the question; a 
point of far greater importance to mankind being that Vfhich relates 
to tho use of “ carbonado ” for rock-boring. ‘* Carbonado ” ispure 
carbon, and was first uee.d in cutting diamonds, being of axtreme 
hardness. But of Into yearn it ha.s been found so usuful in boriug 
that its price has risen from one shilling to eighteen a carat. Ihe 
stones are fixed it) a ring of sUdel—Mr. idtreeter says an “ aimukr 
riii'^ ’’—and are pressed down into the roCk, while the crown is 
inoko to revolve several hundred times in the luinul<^ So bard is 
the carbonado that a mile of granite cun be bored through before 
tho stones uro seriously worn. 


rpiIE author of Spficlip,m a dedicatory opisiUi, says that he 
will be grateful if tlie Very Bev. John Oaird, Principii .1 of the 
U Diversity of Glasgow, does not discover in tho work **mty in¬ 
stances oi violent improbability, glaring anachrpAieo:i, or culpable 
ignorance.” We do not protend to any peculiariy intimate Imnw- 
ledge of the period—iJiat of James 1 .—in which the «toiyof 
Hmclife is east. But, .after readiug thd novel, we. do Mam to 
have encountered incidents and characters Of a mthcr unnmud and 
even, startling sort. There is «o much writing in of a 

kind wliicb is new to us Chat we propose to a sketch of the 
plot before our I’eoderg, who will then be aide to judge for t^em- 
, selves as to the Kcv. Dr. Caied’s chance of dificovering in the 
•work examples of violent impmbahility or glaring AuaChremsm. 

At a period iu his glorious reign when James was divided 
between his fondness for ** Steenie” and his affiaction for Oarr, one 
of tbo rulers of the Jewish Byua^gue in l^iondon appaarod Wore 
tile monarch with a petition. We had not been aware that a 
iJewiah Bynngogue was tolerated in the time of the British 
Bdomon; hut that is a matter of detail. Ezekiel, the petitioner, 
wastgot np in phylacteries and other vestments, regartlMW of ex- 
ipense and of the "ffielings of a Uhristian crowd, who seised him 
when be left the presence, and bore him off to a place near the 
palace, where the embers of a the tfiat had only that momii^ 
DMtt AmplOfed to bum a., heretio were slowly smouldering in the 
nsbee.’* l^ekiel was,rescued by tiite guards but vowed "to out off 
himthii'hfid doae^this evil” and insult to a ruler or^^rcat 
eongi^gatbn. Now in the crowd was a man calledBeac^ 
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>• mksicbi floelKfary 6 t the Bcateb Ensl of beeoufre, that ha 
* mlm ^ WePdeno^iBoe ^at noblemaia^ and win ti^ 'rewaid, 
tnoney he vould publish hi^ epic pbem, s^ure im- 
PjBttafityk Pot4, whp was very poor, ana therefore wore " a richly^ 

^ 'JbWarw damask moroShg-gown,” found Ezekiel ih rather a bad 
t<^^« *1 He was to give orders to one of his servants to 
take Potts’down to ong of the vaults/’ when he thought bettor of 
it, and listened to bis evidence. The poet had formd a letter, in 
which the maligned Earl addressed him thus“ Believe me, dear 
Mr. Potts, yours truly, Seaclifle/’ a sentence in which every ono 
will recogniw) t^e epistolary style of the period. Meanwhile, th» 
JBsrl, who had just returns ilrom Egypt to his casllo, was av^ait- 
ing in a groat l^bt his marriage morn. Dinner, which was sharod 
by his cousb, Henir Aubrey, and by Mustauha Kfleudi, a natiie 
or Persia, and one of the many m(^cianB of the stoiy, ** took place 
in a large, arched apartment.” The Earl was unusually dejected,” 
and “ was depressed in the exlTome,” Henry Aubny only bored 
him when he ** spoke of the pleasures of the Angle or the Cliaae ” 
“He was lost in reverie, ana suddenly sprinpring from his scat ev- 
chdmed^ ^ 1 see itj it is only, however, what I expeitod.’ ‘bee 
whatP’ inquiredMuitapha. 'The Siuviitcairniut,lii.ooiii II tM),' 
replied the Earl. ^ It is the evil omen of our house, and h la ap¬ 
peared xegidarly at a marriage l/ff at least throe goneiHlions ’ ” 

The spectre kept going out^i in, and Ihou ilie bcivant brought 
in the letter-bag. SSoacliflVs Betrothed “ wioie a hurnod line, to 
say she was well,” but had been fnghtened by an o^l Ihcn thoio 
was a threntenmg letter from K/okiel, beginning “ Xazumne,” and 
another of an extortionate chaiacter, from Potts. Thus the ovo of 
tho Earl’s marriage was even less festive than usual. It now bee^ime 
Ezekiel's interest to get at Htnry Aubiey, tho heir-prcaumptivu of 
the Earl. An astrologer had predicttd quite a la^e number of 
things about this youth, and chiefly that ho should involve his 
mother in some teinble disaster. Now Henry, who had been 
rather fast, and had “ lost heavily on tho turl,^’ possissed a dan¬ 
gerous ^end named Dr Bullmi. The doctor belonged to a secitt 
society lor putting down kings and viviseciing traitors, and some¬ 
how Contrived that Henry should join that so( let), and should urn 
up from Scotland to town, to boriow money irom Ezekiel. In his 
absenco aa event occurred which is best giVon in the words of the 
^ author:— 

“ Um onyibiDg inomial oc<urml at Rfivcu'.towtr c I Uft?” 
anxioudlv inquired ll«nry Anbn v of Dr noiliui, v hoiii I u>und Hitiin^ 
in the ifurary, with a map of Eumge sprcml out U! uf lum full hn^tli 

“Nothing very partaular,” aaid Dr Hdliio. Mitli lab usual air <f 
immobility, “with tins exception, that join niothLr has become iin- 
mortid.*' 

“My mother dead! how, and when ? '* inquired Ihnry Aubrey 

“Do not get exiitcd,' fund Dr Iklhin, “Jiuih 13 u3 (.onnaon tu lifu, and 
probably more to bo dt sired '' 

“Tell me,” said JUnry Aubrei, unable to control hi9 ri‘>ing emotion^ 
“when I was deprived of the only bring to v^hoin 1 noa attached upon 
earth/' 

“Be calm, and 1 will nhto to you vihat has happened," said Dr. 
Belhnh 

“ 1 wiU control nij self as fnr os I am able,” said Heniy Aubrey, dissolved 

in tears. 

Tbs doctor then explained that Henry's mamma, a somnambulist, 
had b^ii gadding about m his room, and that he had casually shot 
her with a pistol;— 

“ It might have happened to you as well as to myself ’’ 

“It might, certMujlj,” *»oid II*urj Aubrey, “Still, it is a most 
melancholy event, and dicpons in my lumd the impieaeion that 1 om 
doomed to be the vutim of inixforliim I ought to have told you, before 
setting out for London, that my mother was a aomnambulist. I now see 
roy error.” 

* • • • # 

“Tou should hare irformcd me of these circumstances," said Dr Bellmi. 
“ Had you done so, I bhoiild have taken preuiutiuns against tlie melan¬ 
choly ^vent which has occurred " 

“ 1 regict now 1 did not do so," said Ileniy Aubrey, 

It afterwards appeared, when Mr. Aubrey revived his mother by 
pricking her hand with a Inncot, that Bellini had only ilrugged, 
not shot, her. However, she died soun afU^rward«», while Aubrey's 
confidence in his friend was unbroken by tho melancholy incident. 
At the funeral'the Jow. who had run down from town to BeachlTo, 
arrested tho body of Aubrey’s parent for her son’s debt, and, if 
Lord SeacUife had not interfered, the mortal lemains of the lady 
would have been taken to London. Tho interference increased 
Esekiel’s fury, because his enforced absence from town—ho seems 
to We missw the express train—cost him “it least five thousand 
pounds.” Shortly afterwards Henry Aubroy disappeared, and was 
1 ‘ound by the Earl on a desert island inhabited by an interesting 
^ftnehorito. This hermit, who was tho second son of an earl, had in 
youth wanted to marry a lady whom his relations did not approve 
of. After some delay, spent by the swain in a private lunatic asylum, 
^iMteiuden went vam and drowned herself,and the anchoriteshotfais 
' brother—an act which he often thought of afterwards with 

Mgfei As he put it himself, not without humour, “ But for an 
uhfertunate event, I would have succeeded, at the death of my 
elui^ bv^or. to the estates and title of my father.” After lead- 
ilEiff avafOVUlg luo, the Anchorite married, and had a son, who was 
fifWtt hito by the villain Ezekiel, who never saw virtue that 
ite ncA patneepte ih Keverthelees, the Anchorite had hopes of 
xteMidiiigt p^pring should ha meet him In after-life—say, m 
with a lady add a meianaid. “ I should know 

mat otUMli by yon S^ld^ see—pink-coloured eyes, bair as 

Wte AH figoTi of a cross imp^fbssdd by his mother, 

wai A danoht oh the^uppe^part of liia right 


arm.” The reader most carefully he^ Inditbi^ 

Heniy Aubrey recovered Irbip iho elTeote of hie 
anchorito, and^ull ip lovq with the^ daughter of Shhldei. T 3 m 
Jew made hihi promise to secure for his coliebtiihl ” one odtteh 
of the blooi a lock of *hair, and half of. ^ hfOrt ** of 
Seaclilfe’s only daughter, the alternative ming ^methi^. gte 
the bargain of Shy lock. Aubrey was moved. “Ox two evfls/^|te 
sifld, “ 1 suppose I must choose the least; I agreoibnt with 
lance, and a solemn protest against tho injustice of the Noji 
long after this arrangement the Oohntoss of SeacUfier dimppeamd* 
No trace was found of her except a cofiin, which was driupa Ip the 
shore, “ with the words painted on theVood of which it was msdi^.'^ 
in while letters, ‘ Died at sea, of a broken heart, tl& (Jountew oi 
Scaclilfe/” Overcome with grief, the Earl, on the reCommendatimi 
of the false Henry, determined to travel and studj tehseology. 
“Tho Pyramids, of which wo kpow as little now as «wa known 
three thou'iand years ago, might*' occupy your attenUon for 
one ynar, and, if you should resolve to remain for another, you 
might endeavour to penetrate the mystery which hangs oVer 
the source of tho Nile.” The Earl, with his^fwork cuyt out 
lor him, was to set oif to anticipate M. Ohampoilion and 
Sir Samuel Bilker, while Henry Aubrey plotted against his 
iniant daughter. But the claims of humanity delayea the Earl. 
An ercontiic woman of genius, a protegee of his, was to bo 
hanged foi destioyiiig ono of her numerous illegitimate children, 
lie stayed in England to rosuscitate emd rescue her after .the 
execution, and was arrested as a magician. By the help of the 
worn in, Henry Aubrey fiattered himself that he had got nd of the 
liLiiobN ol Seaclifle. lie also tried to make a large dog woyfy the 
Jew, and he assaulted and nearly strangled an idiot, whom ho then 
shut up in the icc-house of his extravagant establishment. Though 
apparently snccessliil in these crimes, Henry Aubrey was not 
happy. The daughter of the Jew refused his hand, and Neither 
impnsonment in a haunted looni, nor the excommunication of the 
Svinigogue, nor tho incantations ol a vvilch named Jezebel, had 
any eltert on her resolution. Meanwhile the Jew himsali 

had fallen on evil days and evil tongues. He was tor- 
tiirtd in a variety ol ingenious ways, and would have 
been actually roasted, wbich he knew that he ooidd not 
sUmd, hut for the clemency ot King James, At tho trial of Bea- 
cliito for witchcralt, tho woman whom he had rescued made a 
number of compromising statements about tho I^arl’s enemies, and 
It ended lu ScaLliffo’s acquittal. What more natural than that he 
should now at lust cairy out his plan of loicign tiav el, and pay a visit 
to the Dey of Algiers ? In the most lovely ornament of the harem 
ot that piince, or rather in the piince’s most respected female Iticnd, 
he recognirod hia long lost wife, who had never loally, os the in¬ 
scription on her coftin falsely slated, died at sea of a brokep heart. 
On the contrary, she had been spiiited away to Algiers by Erekiol, 
and there her talents had charmed the leisure of the Dey, a trucu- 
h nt monarch with a taste for poetry and the arts. The leumtod 
pair returned tu England, where the Earl chanced to encounter a 
young man of unusual beauty—an amateur alchemist. “ Tall and 
extiemely handsome, naluie bad given him hair ahuost of 
snowy whiteness, and eyes of a pinkish hue, so that any 
ono who saw him once would be sure to recognize him again.” 
Natuially the Kail at once “spotted” the long-lost son of hia 
fiiend the Ancboiite. After this happy encounter all went well. 
Every one of Henry Aubrey’s diabolical designs proved a failure. 
Tho dog would not worry tho Jew. ^The idiot whom Henry had 
assaulted was none the woise for hia sojourn in the ice-house. 
Thu heir«‘8S of Soaclitle, contrary to all expectations, turned up 
alive and was recognized by the fact that she had tho mark of a 
daisy on her arm “ The Countess fainted from excessive joy,” 
while the Anchorite prepaied and partook of a simple repast, and 
every ono wept on the bosom of his dear ones. The Jew repented 
and showed an exemplary contrition, the Anchorite regidned his 
family honours, and his son, tho Albino, was married by 
Mustaphu to the daughter of the Earl of Seaolifie. The reader 
will ask what became of Henry Aubrey. We regre^ that wo |ve 
unable to gratify his natural and even laudable cunosity. * It » 
enough for us to know that in the bndal dress of the heirete. of 
Beacliife “ there was nothing either tawdry or pretentious”:‘and 


it was less hard for him to look resigned. Still a wedding br^- 
fast is a tiial, even to an (hriental sage. " 

The student is now in possesion of the main IkSa ifi the 
romance of Seadtffe, It is for to decide whether the wotk 
does not contain one or two toupee in which probability has bten. 
neglected, and local colouring ;rather hastily l|id on. Without 
assuming a minute knowled^ of a remote historic ejsoeh, we do 
seem to detect here and there a flaw in thncon8tnlctlon.of tlte 
tale. With a conscientious regard* for the biblk^hile of tfib 
future, the author has announced on the titU^pi^ that tius is 
“the first »eue” of his really remarkable puuicatiohf 'the 
moralist will re^^ that the writex's sen^^iif poetipal justice is ao 
easily satisfied m the case of Henry Aabnyi who rcteljile ^te 
of hia beautiful language, was not It all a‘good ioft kf m 
.i^ncdiorite, too, is thought none the^.wofiie eopte OdTIfcinMit 

m tlmt businetei^of fratiidde, end ^ 'Jew i» wM tite 
wedSng'of the>eite« A)f SehGliite»jai^l|a^ 
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The Saturday Eeview. 



The affroni offered to Ireland ia of a shadowy nature, have oocnpied an nnreaaonablo smee of the tijteo 
The other provisions of tho Continuance Bill woro nn- the disposal of Parliament. Mr. Burr had lotig bMU 
(mposed, except indeed that Captain Nolan thought fit to known as a fluent and effective sp^ker. Mr. 
object to tho Masters and Servants Bill, on tho ground in his first Session displayed coneidorablo oratoricar|lcrtfwf 
that a now measure ought to have been introduced in the There is no reason to expect that during the continhaim 
present Session. Saturday morning was, as some of tho of the present Parliament the cause of Home Rule will 
speakers admitted, devoted exclusively to Irish affairs, materially advana'd; but its promoters have done tbw 


though perhaps tho choice of an unusual day may be 
thought to have involved a sliglit. Objections were as 


cause no injury. In tho division on Mr. Butt's niotiw 
for Home Rule they attained the estimated numb(T of sfxij 


easily mado to the principle of coercion as if the Bills had voles; and they ascertained that, with one or two insignii 

_ ± _i._ __1_ - ___ _i._J.:__ Xl_ 


not been contnmeliously amalgamated with a mass of 
uninteresting English measures. It appears that, as 
might bo expected, peaceable persons living under a 


cant exceptions, they have nothing to hope from any alhsini 
with English or Scotch Liberals of an extreme iyix*. On! 
a few CcindidaU’ft in Great Britain condescended at tho loi 


might bo expected, peaceable persons living under a a few cdndidaU’ft in Great Britain condescended at tho lait 
strict and exceptional law are occasionally suhjoeted to election to bid for tho votes of the Irish population inlarj^ 
inconvonionces for which they receive no equivalent except towns by promising to join in the agitation for the disinenat. 
in tho greater security of their pci sous and property. One beriin'ut of tho Empire. Not ono among tho scanty numbsy 


member related a touching story of himself and his son, 
beginning with the bursting of a gun-barrel which could 
not be sent to Cork for repair until it was taken Hhtg by a 


ventured to sjieak in favour of Mr. Brrr’s motion. 

1 ’he most cveiting debater of,tho Session havo had Uitl6 
interest for Irish Romiiu Catholics. Tho Public \Vorship 


friendly magistrate. The Inspector of Constabulary could Bill aflK’ted them as little as the Bill for aboli'^liing 
only take charge of the damaged implement when he had palronago in tho Scotch Church , and the Endowed vSeUools 


occasion to send an escort to Cork. Perhaps he was afraid 
that otherwise Fenian conspirdtors might obtain possi'ssion 


Commission had exercised no jurisdiction in Ireland. The 
Tuofit gratifying result of the Session to tho more fnr-.soeing 


of the formidable weapon. The speeches against tlie Homo Rule members jirobably consists in tho failure's and 
Coercion Acta were perhaps not absolutely decisive. »Soiiio disaslers which nave bcfnlh-n tho Government, though 
members referred to tlie diminution of crimes of violence, they have enjoyed a partial Iriurnph in their opposition to 
and>to tho satisfactory reports of tho Judges of Assi/e, lu the Continuance Bill, and also in tho oxhibitiou on Tliurs- 
proof of tho tranquillity of Ireland. The condition of tho d.sy night of a pertinacity especially congenial to their teel- 
country has greatly improved during the last two or throe iiigs. The Conservative majority is still unbroken ; but 
years while tbe exceptional Acts have been in force. It is thoi’c aro symptoms of divisions in the party, if net among 
entirely uncertain whether order would have equally pro- tho Ministers themselves. The official promoters of Iho 
vailed if there had been no check on tho seditious ('vtr.iva- measures which havo been witlidrawn ac(iniosce oidy osten- 
ganee of the new.spapers, and if the population liad betn. sibly and under <‘onipuIsion in tho diaappointment of their 
allow’cd to provide thtmiselvcs with firearms Some tiuio hopOvS. Notwithstanding the great ailvautages with which 


has [irohably elapsed sirico a suspected prisoner has ln'on 
committed who might, under tho ordinary law, h ivo 
claimed his reloaso by writ of Habeas Corpus. The 
knowledge that tho authorities aro armed with sullieient 


he commenced the Session, and tho disorganization of tho 
Lilxrals during the jirolonged nbscnce of their Icinh'r, ilr. 
DiSKArri 1) ts not hitherto succeeded in making use of Uk*' 
power with which lie was entrusted by tlie countly. 


pow'cr inspire*! a wholesome caution. Tho contimianeo of Advocates of Homo Ruh‘ and of other mischievoin inno- 


tho Pcaco Pr(\s(‘rvation Actandthe Habeas Coifnis Suspen- 
^ov>^\ct aro tlie only mLasures specially affecting rrokiiid 


vations ariHiegiuiiing to recover courage in tho uiitKipa- 
tion of another political change which may restore their 


which hrt\o been pri&s(>d diiringl he present Session. 'J’lieTnsh power of deciding the conflicts of evenly-balanced p irtuh. 
Jndieafnre Bill would, even if it had been pressf'd, have 

excited little enthusiasm. Irish lawyers, though they ae- - 

knowledge the propriety of c.stahlishmg the same Supremo 

Court for the whole of tho United Kingdom, havo for the THE WORSIIH* BILIj JN CO^IMITTEE. 

most part been uppof,pfl to the aliohtion of the judicial a courageous man could venture to sum up th i 

funchoiiHof the House ot Lords, the pmposed reduction V./ fiiialcharactcrof the Aliciiuisuoes’Billnnr.il il lu _.ni.i 


Court for the whole of the United Kingdom, havo for the THE WORSIIH* BILIj JN CO^IMITTEE. 

most part been uppof,pfl to the aliohtion of the judicial a courageous man could venture to sum up th j 

funchoiiHof the House ot Lords. Lhe pwposed reduction V./ fiiialchai-iictcrof the A licnuisuoes’Billnnr.il il lu ,.nio 
in the number of Insh Judges was highly unpojiular, ^g^in to the liords and back to tho Commons Bu. 
although Mr. Siiu i\an professors to approve of fclie project. ,,„ough has taken place in the Lower House t6 show that it 
Wlien the CuANCEi.ioa ot the Exc^r^’Q^^ a appealed to tho very oerteinly disappoinr. both the hopes and the fenrs 
forbeamneo of Mr. Biiir and his supporters on the ground , ^^ith which its friends »ind its foes received its first protJama- 
that a reasonable portion ot the Ressioii had boon devoted tion by the hand of tho “ clover follow.” It was nnblu.sh- 
to Irish affairs, he refirred to tho debates on Homo Rule, ingly brought in as a meamire to put down what w called 
on tbe purchase of Ir^^Ii railways, and on the Irish judicial B,itxialism by prelates whose otficial responsibility ougl't to 
system, and to other discussions which, however instructive, a guarantee for their restraining rather tlian in- 

were utterly barren of result. flaming popular prejudice against undelinctl classes of 

The considerable body of Homo Rule membei's who clergymen, some of wliom, as tho Archbishops well know, 
were returned at the general election have on the whole done were only Ritualists in tho language of excited PuritaniRm, 
no discredit to their coustituonoios. It fortnnatGly happens while others were men wlioso wayward oxtravagauoi'H woro 
that neither party had any sufficient motive for bidding qualified by con-spicuous self-sacrifice in tho diaoliarge of 
for their support, and consequently they havo not, liko their pastoral olfico. In tho bands of the Commons it has 


their predecessors in former Parliaments, complicated poli¬ 
tical calculations by alliances formed for special purposea. 
On tho majority of questions tho Home Rule members sup¬ 


port tho Liberal party, if only becauao it happen! 
present to be in opposition. In former limes Mr. 


Gated poli- become an engine to enable an iiTCsponsihle Episcojiato to 
1 purposes, enforce a hard and obsolete, not to say impossible, compliance 
moors sup- with tho Act of Uniformity upon all the clergy of tho hind, in 
ins for tho disregard of moderating considerations of local circumstanco 


Hisrabu and charitable common sense. This is as far as it goes 

4.1... __rpi_T>:ii u __a _-i*_ j.* i _ .• 


ultimately succeeded if his combinations had not been do- which has, at all events, tho merit of possosaing no small 
fpated by tho imprudence of the late Lord Derby. Since proportion of tho learning and the devotion with which tho 
the date of the Irish Church Bill Mr. Disraeli has become Establishmont can os a whole bo credited, while the Pnri- 
a ^balous Protestant, and his opposition to Romo has recently tan and latitudinariim residua would havo soon learnt that if 
been stimulated by tho unexpected interest shown by the ever a tlireofold cord is nnluckily broken, tho weakened 
House of Commons in the Public Worahip Bill. On every strands are unable to resist the slightest tension. As it 
ground Mr. Disraeli would now bo disinclined to court now stands, it torments impartiallv, and, consi^ring th.at 
the Irish Roman Catholics ; and ho is independent of their tbe cuticles which can least resist the stings of parishTOncya 
Parliamentary support. Mr. Olapstone has since tho first who aro not only aggrieved but rubrical aro Smso'Of tbe 
days of tho Session absented himself from Irish discussions; votoiues of the Church Association, we imagine that jtlio 
but Lord Hartington expressed in the strongest language, Bill will not havo very long become a reality before some 
ttod with tbe apparent approval of his political aflsociates, of its warmest friends will gladly weloome a modu$ vkertdi 
firm determination of the party not to tamper with the such as Convocation has undertaken to provide during the 
iniegiity of the United Kingdom. Left to themselves, tho coming year. 

eapporters of Home Rule have offered no ffictious inter- This condition of things has been roach^d^ pocUf 
rttp&OB hnsiaesa, ;aor/can it be said that they liaritiea attoohing to tho composition 
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i loro.crtsteoiH (.’iinsovv.ativu majority wliit-li aro only just 
into ])roi]iiiK'm'o, hut which will probablyVsort 
MJiscIv.-s Ix'loro tliu term of tho I’nrJitimcnt hay run. 

. (b Mt,,‘iovi.’s capnoiou.? and unexpected dissolution 
iihtundly prudueed a geruTal scramble after seal s on the 
|)fincij»le fif “liivtcomo liv.d hei ud,” so tliat wdtilc in all 
lihelilatod tiu* relative pi-ojiorlioiiy of tho pai'ties wore 
not Tnueb ulleeled ))y the c(>"f) frf'/a/, the antecedf'nis of 
individual Turmhers were nion* lucal than woidd have ]»<ien 
ilio eaye had tbero been p., loijgor tiiiie to Kc'lecfc candi¬ 
dates. tbi the vvIjoIo I’lintiini.-;!!! made no very eonspie ious 
hgiire (ui tin; busings ox(vjit in ui.e liHl.i-iel’ |janea,dilu> 
Tm v‘'in h:i\ ing long tai.en “ Irisli nei'd iinply " :e5 its 
J!icilti>, it.-t political Telit;iMii has Inu'oi/it'' e,on‘'j)icMMardy I’ro. 
testant rdtea* tbo model not of the I‘rayer-book, but ef 
Kxeter Hall. So long an the HoiiM'j'vaiiyes were (ml, iJk' 
Laneiwhive squadron shared in tin' mixU-d labour oi 
making up iniuerilley ; hiu now that, the ])arly to w iiien 
it. belongs i.y on I,lie Sim mh riylit hand, the e liard- 
luMided men, in whom grwi; natni.al ■’lirewdness cernt'ends 
Aviili mirrow edueatinn and provinnal ])i’eiiidiee, have 
atl’ected tnwu'd.s Toryism tin- altitude wiiieh tho Ir.'li, 
tho Si'oieli, and the j/lnlusophie eliijuo.s sneces; ive|y 
as.'iimed in Kgard to biheralr-m. 'I’luir vidieirn’mie n* pnsli- 
iiig Ibi'i Hill to a second reading eaiTU.-d witli tlnm ilie 
rank and ii!e t)f country gen I Icnun. wdio are cc*rta.lTdv not 
Ritrudist.s, hut who iiy a Ijody O'.; liitlo aecept Hncltatiisin. 
Tlic.s.g however, w'cro, .^o lar as tlu'y a( led consciously, 
animated l)y an lioiu.Mst, though contracted, idea of 7 igor. 
ously mMintaining positive law, and it was not long 
before, in opposition to tiu'ir Northern taskmasters, they 
earth'd words ermt'ling that ilefect ol'ornameiit and veslnre 
should ho us unlawful as its C'cre-s. d’he comessum is 
thri'fiieTied oil the Report, hut anyliow the fact of its Iciviog 
1. hecn eari'ied in the Cmnmit b e noi'-t toll, w Inlo if s ('Acishm 
Would brand tho Hill with a fatal mark of n < iu‘erity. i\lr. 

1! ha.s ohaiucieristieally Ixx n .siltiiig dumb during 
the Chjirimiltee nnd waiting to hco whlcli side appeaif'd 
luortt iminediiiU'ly pojmlar. d'he luiig.s at all c\(‘nts of 
liancashiro jiievailed, and he now walk.s a man of (Ion 
liardly iiderior in sanebil y even to liord ihM.Mi'.itsToy, ff 
vye could siqipo.se that tliis alliance was likt'ly to ho per- 
nianenl, wa; should anticipate diiliciiltles for tlie vexed 
l'lstablL>lnneiit : but w; eitii hardly imagine Hiat a pai'ty 
wdio are at all event,s liiglc,spirited and generoii.s, and to 
whom tho doginalism of Lane.ishirw pohlicns lias long 
))ecu inioli'rahlo, while Ihcy had only to vote against it, 
will siihiuit to it.s dii'tfdioij now tliat it ha.s mouittcd the 
Orincif' (aiekade aud claims lo rule their actions. 

Tin- discerdant impni;a's under which tlic inajoi'ity pvcss( d 
tho Hill on dhie.sday evening nirmif<st('d themselves m a 
vampaid dc'iilay of incK'ddile meonsi'^teiicv'. Smuewliat 
i.irly iM ilu- debate tin; (\miiuiH''e liatujierod the wholi'r.'une 
(iisv-i-f-lam of qua,shing vevntions jirocecdiiige-i, wliich the 
Hiil a-i it slood n'servf'd to llic Jh-ihop, by ei'cating an 
pppi-al to the Arebbisbop whieii was at onee insulting to j 
tin' suffme-aris generally, wboiii it stamped as unworthy of j 
ordinui’y eoididc-nce, aud fdso provocative of all the ]>etty j 
in ijatii-ns in which ill-conditioned jiarishioiu'rs are invited 1 
to indulge at abrolutely uo personal evpmise. The Coin- | 
miH.ee which had thus branded Ibe Hlsbops of Hnglnnd as i 
men unfit to w'filk alone vvas at the clo.so of its pniceedings 
lulled upon In consider the oidy one thing wanted to com- I 
ph'tc the absolute impartiality of the remedy whieb IIhi 
B ill pjxdessed to apply to the disordwa of the Church. All 
chnn lies wdthout e^cejitinn—parish churches, catlie<lra1s, 
aldx'ys, and oollego chapels—have l)ccn dragged into 
its cluteluis; all priests aud deacons, from the Beans 
of Canterbury and Westminster to tlie curate of 
six wc(;ks’ sianding, arc aTncuublo to its inonitions nitd 
deprivations. Only tho Bishops—men who have never been 
taxed with p<ny superfluous regard for rubrics, nud whom 
tho Commltloo had just [uxmounced unworthy to ho left 
in enjoyment of discivtion over the pro.secution of frivolous 
Fuits-'lugi no place in •the otbenviso all-inclusive system. 

« Accm’diiigly, a clause was moved to enforco rulincal con¬ 
formity ujxm the Bench liy provisions founded mnfafis 
mvttnuli^ on the rcraaming Bill. All at once the men who 
had previously been auubbing thouiiit/cd body of suffragans 
burst out—the proi>osa.l could not bo serious, it was 
degrading tlic riiliir& of tho Church, Bishops could not 
„ do wrong, tho Bill would bo lost, and so on—and the stiggos- 
titwi was rejected by a majority not much loss than the one 
which' crippled episcopal discretion. Mr, DlsnAELi voted 
with the majority, Mr. Habdt, Sir Staffoed Northcote, 


and Lord Jou.N Man.nkus with the minority, while tho 
liaucashiro pJialanx was ou both occasions upon Uio 
wjiiniiig side. > 

'I’his display of unfairness was iilinost sublime in its 
<;lfn)uti;i'y,bur tlie ruling eliqim had already exhibited a jietty 
uiid igmn’.nii jculonsy which Wim in its way equally in¬ 
struct ive. 'Piiu Hill, as it went into ("ommittee, concluded 
w jIIi a chinse nf c.xemptions, in which, with other places 
of w('isliip wliich could not plead the same positive claims, 
the Ccllege chap<*!s and University churches of Oxford, 
C nuhridgi', iiiid jhirliam were rceiu'cl. SirWli.i.UM IIar- 
rm M'—fiM-gi-tfill that while a inemlx.r at Oxford lie is a 
Ihul'-K.ajr ut t 'amlji-idgo luirsi into one of those declamatory 
jqmeals to Hiinimi .suspicion in wliich Im lia.s lately bix'n 
siimiiig, and Lord Sxnuox ciqiped thobtilted acrimony of 
tlu; fi-Diit ()ppo.'-.it ion Jh'ncli. Tlio ehdm for the cxeniptitjn 
of tiu; tJTiivorsiliis w:i.s noHdiig less than statutory, 
TIjc Umvcr.oty Tists Act of i<S 7 i, while providing for 
the m-milci'anee (d' Church of Knglaiid Avorsliip in tho 
eh.ijM lays down lliat, in spile of tlie Act of Lniformity 
(whu-li it recite.-;), tlu; visitor may sanclion the ailojition by 
(he t'ollcge Mutljoutie^ OJi wci-k da^H ol a, service “ sih'cUuJ 
“or :id:i]H(‘d'’ from thaioi'the I'rayer-book, while the .Siiort- 
CTii‘d Services—or mi're projieily Act of U’nifoi’unty Ame.nd- 
iiu;i'l- -Act of tho following }ear particularly rcfcr.s to, in 
order to confirm, this provi.slon. .Dr. IUll attempted 
lo show tliiit the ( ViJJege cliupcls got iiothiug more from 
tlu; Univoi'sitj'iV.Hrt Act than that which the .Act of the 
yiair att(T eonhared ou all parish L'linrches ; hut his argu¬ 
ment rested on a mi syppreh elusion. Tho Shorlened 

Seiviccs Act lays down bpccitic omissions whicli, niul 
wliieli alone, a clergyMian may make hi tlie pre.^-enhed 
o]-d'-r of morning and evening ]>r.Myer, while ho ia 
hoiin-l to observe llu' ingulati'd .sequence of prirt.s. 
Tlie 1 iinv(-rHitieM ..'\i*t jxn’Miits tlio :iutlujrities of eai h 
(\dj''go to rearrange thu iln^Jirln uu'h>bra of the servic(»a 
.-.ecordieg to (lu'ij* own dismetion. .As to the liniverslly 
ehurchf--., every one knows that a main feature of tho 
Oxford or Cnmbrulgo Sunday i.s ilie LTniversity sermon, 
vvitli the short and specific scrvici' with winch it is 
:n;compani(Hl. Hut th(Ve were even doc'per objection;, i.o 
the n'jcctioii of tho •lansc. At pre.-^ent there is no ma- 
ci.nu'iy to work the Bill in any College chapel; while it 
Would ho dilflcult to coiustriiet a,ny wlikli should be con- 
.si-lent with its piirn-iples of ('jiemirngirg congregalional 
ei pel ions, ‘.iiid which should not either set up students a,s 
ncialors uf t ill'nut liovil i<‘s under whom they were jiliiml, 
or proei'i d oil llic a«.^uniption tint their souls were worth 
h ss Hum tlieso of graduates Jlo.sides, the chapel.s are, as 
Mr. Ili.M.l v jioinU'd out, of a private character, ;md tho 
Uuiver.sitics themselves had niieipiivocally expressed the 
value tlu*y not on tho exemption. All the.so reasons wero 
pi’cs.sed, but the Lancasliiio members would see nothing 
in Hie elau.-aj cxecjit a deliherato attemjit to practise un¬ 
law fill rill's on Hie part of institutions about which it was 
pivtty clear that they knew little and cared less, and, OS on 
other divisions, ihey led the large proportion of tho House 
into their lobliy. Tho naluml sequel of this hccdlos.g 
legislation is that Mr. 'RussEJ-b Gukmiv has to encumber 
the Bill on the Ri'port with a poricctly useles.s and un¬ 
workable, but not le.sa vexatious, clause, which is intended 
to bring tho dm pels of the College.s and of tlio In its of 
Court within it.s scope by substituting visitors for bishops, 
liiid graduates or bai'iisters for iMirisluoncirs. 


TUB DEBATE ON DISSOLUTION. 

rilHE result of Wednesday’s debate in the French 
-1- Ass('mbly was so well ascertained beforehand that no 
considerable speaker scjcms to have troubled himself to take 
])iirt in it. It is probable tb^.t tho present Assembly will stay 
where it is until it.s departuro is gently aoceleratfid by ex¬ 
ternal pressure. Public and private motives alike prompt 
a majority of tbo dejvuties to this course. The Assembly • 
ha.s had very good reason lo be ashamed of itw’lf, and ro- 
pi’csontntivc bvKliea in this position arcs naturally slow to 
face their constituents. No mattor which theory is adopted 
as to the charge committed to tho Assembly in 1871, the 
deimties will evpmUy bo found wanting. If wo say, with 
the licpublicaTi.s, that it was elected to make peace with 
the Germans and to provide for tho burdens which the 
accoptanco of peace involved, it has clearly stayed beyond 
its time, and wandered off into discussions mh which it had, *. 
properly spetvking, no buWess to meddijr' ff we say, with 
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the Monarchiats, that it was elected to deeide bctw'ceii 
Monarchy and the Republic, and 1 o rojoiec tho heart of 
©very tme Frenchman by roatoriiifr him to tlio loving arms 
•of a legititnato King, it has equally failed in its duty. The 
^no thing that it has done is a thing that conld by no pos- 
■Sibility have been foreseen at tho lime of tlie eleelion. H 
has created tho Heptennate. I'lven then it liiis liked its 
own creation so little that it has refused to go on wit It flio 
work. Those arc not ilio antecedents which in tko the 
^ prospect of dissolution ]>h’ns.int, ^I’o have done thai 
which you were nevtT bidden to do, and to have 
loft-omdone that which }ou w('ro liidden to do, is 
good matci'ial for a general conlession, hut deeiiori 
addresses ought to take :i h'ss pcnitciitiiil at rain. Lt 
docs not require much modesty to teach a dejiuly who 
feels that absolution is all that ho eati ask, and luoro than 
ho deserves, that his re-elociiou is very inqu’ohahle; r.nr] 
country life in France is not so auiii.^ing that nicii whoha\c 
left It kdiind for the first ami 1 ;*'t lime should In: au.'iious 
to make their stay at \^('i.'ailh‘S any shorter tha.u li. need 
bo. 'J'lic daily debates yield some exeiteijKuit, ami tlic 
mere thought that li(‘is sonidiody, even though it he <uily 
one among 750 somehmlies, is a, jilensaiit cliange to a ruaii 
who hoforQ 187 t had never dreamed Llint sm li a disliiu*- 
tion was i-v’served fer him. Piddle grounds tor dn'adni;.' 
a dissolntitui arc not. so coruplelcly wanting hut tli.d .a (1 
jmty who dislikes being candid willi himseir may c.isilv 
find another evpIaTinlion for voting a.gainst the pv«qiosal. 
After all, nobody eau oiTtniiily predud what sort of po()|» 1 ;' 
the new deputies inay bo, and to entrust the f'diiro of 
Fraiirc to men about whom all tliat we know is that nothing 
Can Ik' known would be an act of gi-eat rasbuc'-s. (M' 
eoni'se the rlcpnlies who ivly on this iirgunu nt foi gct ilurl. 
to h'ave the fuhirc of Kninee in the hand., of ismi w holiaw' 
])roved that tliey are quite imfit to have sneU a 1 rii.’.t com. 
mitled to thorn is an act oT equal or greater nislnuss. kbit 
it. is not ea.sy in convince tihiid jieople tliat inaetloTi uia_\ Ix' 
as dangerous as act ion, or tlifit vvlu'U the tide is ri-'ing a 
heat niay lie safer than a rock. TIi(‘ prc iMit As.icnilily 
does not mean to do any misehief, ami tins is morn than 
caukK^ inid of any fill arc Asscnihly. M'here is great per¬ 
suasive force about a st.iteinciit fd'this kind, and in vaiKar; 
ibrins it makes tlin siaple of most of the reasoning again.sl. 
.an appeal to the coiinlvy. 

A more inlevesting ((nesllon than the probability of the 
Assembly dissolving of its own fn e will is the pv(dribility 
of its being com])elh d to di by a bint from .Marshal 
MAcAtAftON. Ju Ills s]ieci'b on Wednesday llio new^ AIinikikk 
of the iN'iKRior; resorted to the (‘X}»c(lient, so wtII known to 
mothers, of taking for gr.inlotl that the deputies Avere 
going to be good cliildreii and tio ju.st what they were told. 
They have Ik'en ii little fraelious lately, it is tnio, and liavi'i 
made wry faces at the 8ept(mnat-i whenever that n('ee.ssary, 
but uuUfmpting, dose has been olVered them. Bnt this is 
quite aceoniited for by the heat of the W(?atlier—always a 
disturbing element in large nursiiries — and (.Jeneval Chauaud 
Latouu feelvS sure, or says that he feels sure, that wLion the 
summer is over tho ABScmbly will rotnrii with a tirm deter, 
miimtionto ppend tlio winter afternoons profitably. On 
reasRombling, ray dears, wo shall discuss the constitutional 
Jaws, and there will, 1 am convinced, be a suflicient number 
of good children among you to piiss them In a shape adapted 
to thq iuto'sts of tlic country. Your father and 1 advise 
ypu to take your uBual rest, and by way of holiday task to 
aseertam the wishes of yonr con.stituents. On j'our return 
you will 1x> disposed—thi.s is a point on which no doubt 
c.an be permitted Jbr a moment—“ to pass law s designed to 
“ giVC the Mar.suA r. addit ional strength, and to protluecthut 
“ calm indisj>ensablc both to those who work and those 
who wait.” What those last words—which suggc'st that 
General Ckauaud Laxol’K has lately boon studying Miuton’s 
sonnofcs—*prcciacly mean is not obvious, but the general 
. drift fC the Minister’s speech is plain cjiougli. 'riic 
- Apsorably has pledged itself to give Marshal MacMahon 
I certain additional powers. The Marshal expected that 
pledge would have been fulfilled before tho pro¬ 
rogation ; bnt h© is willing to give the Assembly auothtu' 
M chance of life by extending the lime allowed it to 
f make good its promise. Xf tho Septennate is or- 
tganixed next winter the Marshal will be flatisfi(jd, 
Viuid with this intimation ho dismisses the deputies to 
^eir homos. When they cqmo back to Versailles 
jhey will know whnt the work to bo done is,' and 
/iha^ the only aX^matiye open to them is to do it 
A.^Mneclves or to way for tbosrf who will do it. If 
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they choose tho first, and pass tho constitutional laws in a 
sliApo agreeable to the AIahshat,, all will go well. Tlicro 
Avill ho no dissolution, and I'rance may rest content under 
an Assembly which, if it docs not n.'prescnt itsc/)ustiinents, 
nt h*ast knows Avh.at i.s good for tin m better than they do 
themselvc.s. If the coiistitutional luws aro again postpon»?d 
or defealed, tho Govenimoiit will have no dillienlty in 
getting rid of the Assc inbly. The niLnority in favour of a 
di-solution Is kirgo enough to lx> coiivortod into a inuj'trity 
I'.y tho mere .'iilditirm of ilie Cabinet and their unmciliaho 
.sup])Oi tors, nnd even if it were not so, no party would like 
to im-ni* tlio (li-credit of .soiMjiiug iTraid to meet tJie eleetora 
when oiicu Alarslial Mai'AI mion has declared tliafc the (iirio 
li:is emne for them to do so. 

'I'he f(iie.slli)n wlicllu'r there will bo a iiis-oluliou uftcj 
I lli(' n>ec-s re-olvus itself Ikerofore into tho question whether 
it is po^-sible to coiislnut a majoiiiy in tho prcBont. 
A.-’vrinldy in favour of organizing the kSepIcnn.ate. There 
are only two wny.s in which thi.s object can be attained, 
(bio IS to orgaiii/:o the Scjilonnalo puix' and si in pie--to 
leturrijhat is, to t.hc old llig-lit (.V'ulro idea ; tho Other i.s to 
(M-gaiiizo ii in emijunclioii with tho Republic— ioad(j]jt, that 
ii iesav', Ihe Li'lt CenI rc idea. Jt Avould probably be poR’^ihlo 
to .-eeiire a working neijurily in favour of tlio latur seheme 
provided lliat tlio Coveriiincnt would support ii. Rut tlieu 

I hero is nolhing to show lliiit. the Covcrn'nent ii) prepared 
ii> sujqjort. it. .Marshai MacM AilON apparouny hiilds that he 
IS equally hound to pi’i'vent the Jbpul)]ieuns from HiCMling 
.1 ni.ireli on (lie Alonarebist-, and the Monareliirtts from 
sii uliiig a. march on the l{epubljeii:i.‘'. So long as hu ad- 
lieri'S lo t.liir viinv lie eannol vote foj-, or even re¬ 
main neiiiral on, tlio CA.smnoIhdni'u or tiny similar pro- 
[> 0 '.,d, and the Kejiuhlieans are noi, strong enough in the 
/\-s<'inhly to cany their point without tlio aid, still loss 
nqrdi.'st the oppo.-ation, of the Covernmont. Wliat (hu 
AIaIlSuai, himself would probahly liko would be to reunite 
tho jiM C.niservaLive luajoritv, and vote a Constituf’u'm 
i<h ntieal with that which the Duke of Rias'Jiii was unable 
to carry. Tho Wnn-.s’ Correspainlont makes a st'ileu.eut 
which i^»ominous of failure as regards this Sidienie The 
liOgitimisIs, he says, are dol rinined to make one more 
ciibil to re.stoi'o tlie tkmnt of Cii\An.oRn, and they wil) 

1 make it during the eonilng ivees.‘.. JS'ow tho old (km.-erva- 
I tivuMinijority cannot be reeonstrueled willuuif tljr- Li'giti- 
, aiisls’, and the pi’ineipal oceupaticui of the Duke of Rra.oi ne 
I n»r souie time to come will he to convince Uiem that p is 
1 (heir best policy to -act once more wii.h the Right Ci'ulrc, 
Wliat eliarieo will Mieli a. tame siiggf siion as tins have -viLli 
men who arc already engaged in the exciting busines; of 
selieniing for I he last time to olh-et a Ih'-toialion? While thij 
{alter jilaii is in (he air tlu‘ Duke of UrOolie will talk 
to deaf ears and preoeeupled liiarls. Wlicm this prejoet 
has again iii'cn defeated the eouti.sels of tho Right Centro 
will k‘ juoro distastefnl tliiiu ever to tho l^egitiTni.-st'i. They 
will be accusing the Oi’lefiiiisls of trcacliery to fin 
l\!ouarchi<'al eause, of fie]f.'>;a;i-tied intmTenmre with thro 
(ilans of their lawful sovereign, of a, disloyal determination 
to subjeet llcNUY V. lo rc.Mrid iium which would Iiave been 
rtjccted by tho greatest of Ids Jincestors, and wei*© only 
a.ssenled to ly tho mo.st iinforliiniito of them. Men who 
bj'ing thest^ charges in earnest jiro not easily won over 
to eo-opc'ration with tho meu ag.iinst wliom they bring 
them. I^ho Legitirui8t.s wdl not have oven a second 
vote; to givo to the Septoimatc: they will probably 
hold that oven the most oxtremo Repuhlican is 

II more re.spe(^tablo, l)Ccanso a more open, foo titan an 

Orleanist. Uon.sponpntly when the Assembly meets again 
their tiosiu..^ Goveiiunont is likely tc' be ev( 3 ii 

more pronoii7icod than it has been this Session, The 
misdeeds of tho Orleanists will bo fi'cslier in their re¬ 
collection, and their dotc^rmination to tempt any dangers 
rather than accept safety at tho hands of tho Iliglit Centre 
will bo proportionately resolute. So far, therefore, as it is 
possible to forecast what will happen tliree months hence 
in I'^mnco, it seems likely that Marshal AIacMahon, finding 
himself hemmed in bv tho Republic on one hand and a 
Restoration on tho other, will try what a dissolutiQu will 
do to help him out of Jiia dilemma. He has more fiiith in 
the Septennate than most of hie coentrymen, and ho may 
porliaps bo genuinely convinced that a general election 
would return him a more manageable Assembly. 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 

T HK proposed Reciprocity Treaty between Ciin.'ula and 
the United States will probably be cvr niunlly con¬ 
cluded, although the Senate has, pcrlinps for the purfiose of 
pTOclaiming its indifference, adjourned without taking the 
project into consideration. Jn a cerlain sonBe it is an 
anomaly that a dejumdency should negotiate an important 
treaty with a foreign Power; nor can any Ucidprocity 
Treaty fail, at least in the first instanen, to bo injurious to | 
English commerce. It may nevorthcles.^ jirobably be ox- | 
podiout to acquiesce in the proposed aiTaugerncut, !vud even 
to fako part iutho negotiations, as far ns maybe uecos- 
sory for the removal of diploTuatic diilicultie-i. Canada 
is loyal to England, on the well-understood condition 
that tho colony is never to make a sarvitiee I'or the 
benefit of the mother-country. ll‘ the Ca,nadiaijs ihink 
that free commercial iTitfireour.se with ihe United Slates 
is indispensable to their prosperity, it would he dilH- 
cult to jirovoiit their acceptauee of coiiditioiis which 
may bo iiijurions to England and cvcti to tJicmsiilves. It 
is uncertain whether the whole North Aeni'ican Continent 
may not ut some future time be united iri a single Con¬ 
federation ; but few Englishmen desire to aeeiloratc the 
union. Any attempt to obstruct the establishmeut of Pit'c- 
trado between Canada and the United Srates would furnish 
a powerful find plausible argument for the anne.vation which 
the majority of American politieiajis hold to be inevitable. 
By a (Mirious inconsistency Protectionists in the United 
States, as in Russia, are at ulltime.s willing to n^move further 
and further oft'the barrier which is to exclude foreign eorn- 
petition. The sarao Congress which maintains distinctivo 
duties on Im[)orted commodities would gladly in.stitute 
Free-tmdc with neighbouring countinc'S o.i condition that 
they should be included within tho domini(ms of the Union. 
Tlie popular opinion on jiroposals for reciprocity will be 
inamly influenced by the light in which a close commereial 
coimexiou with Canada may be rcganled. After the clo.se 
of tho war, the former Reciprocity IVeaty was denoum ed 
by the Federal Government in resentment of the im¬ 
partiality or Confederate sympathy which wa.s attributed 
to tho colonists. The American mamifacturei-s probably 
stimulated the feeling whicli found vemt in the rup- 
lure of commercial intorcoui’so, but Ihe measure was 
due rather to uatiomd pas,siou than to selfish caleula- 
tion. A renewal of ihe treaty may piulnips now be made 
popular as a commencement of the proees.s wliich is to 
detach Canada from tho English Empire. Tiie efi'cct of 
commercial relations in facilitatiiig ))olitical union luis re¬ 
ceived a sli’iking illustration in Germany. The States 
whicli formed the Zollverein had become ae^'u.slomeil to tho 
supromaey of Prussia long before tho establi.shment cither 
of the Northern Confederacy or of the more recent Empire. 
It is not proposed by the p^’omoters of tho iiociprocily Treaty 
that Canada and tho United St-ates should agree on a common 
tarifl’, hut one of ihe objects of tho American negotiators 
w to discourage the importation of English goods into 
Canada as well as into tho States. Hereafter it is not 
improbablo that the inland Custom Houses will be altogether 
abolished. 

Tho authors of the Washington Treaty gave the first 
impulse to the present movement by opening the Canadian 
tibheries to the citizens of the United States in return for 
a similar privilege allowed to Canadians in American 
waters. As it happened that the Canadian fisheries were 
valuable and tho New England fisheries uhnost worthless, 
it was provided that a money payment to tho Canadian 
Government should form part of the consideration. Rights 
of passage wore at tho same time granted over tho ship 
canals on cither side of tho St. Lawrence; and the details 
of the arrangements both os to tho fisheries and the canals 
were I'cfen’ed to futuvo negotiation. By the projected 
treaty the money payment is to bo remitted in considera¬ 
tion of the commercial advantages of reciprocity; and 
both Canada and the United States agree to improve their 
respective canals so as to connect for joint use the upper 
waters of ihe great lakes with the sea. Tho object of the 
agreement seoms to bo laudable; and it must be presumed 
that tho Oauadian negotiators will take care that their 
rights and liabilities are fiurly balanced. It is for the 
general interest that all land and water highways fl^ould 
be freely open'|p^ the use of all nations. If two neigh¬ 
bouring eoxnmtinilaes, aconstomed to doily unrestricted in- 
torooarse» become in tho end unconscious of the imaginary 
. wM<^ tbey ore sepoilAted it is not in the newer. 


nor is it for the interest, of England to prevent virtual 
union which may perhaps afterwards assume a more 
shape. Yet it i.s a cause for reasonable regret that ignorance 
and prcjiidicG should render it necessary for Cai^Sdo and 
the United States to provide artificially for an fhtercotti’M 
which, but for vicious laws, would be independent w 
dipUmiacy. The Reciprocity IVcaty is nob an unqualifi;^ 
iidvaricc in sound commercial policy. As far as Canada is 
concenu’d, Eivn-trado wit h tho United States implies Ris- 
tinctivo dulic.'s on English trade, to bo either directly Or^ 
indirectly imjiosnd. Since the abolition of the former Re¬ 
ciprocity 'ihcu:y Canada has been induced to cujtivate 
foreign commerce; and the experiment has been so suc¬ 
cessful that tho Dominion is, after England and the United 
Stak'.s, the finst of existing communities in tho magnitude 
of il.s commercial marine. The duties on imports, alUiough 
they are improperly liigh, have been for the most part im¬ 
posed i'or the legitimalu purpose of revenue, although, Kko 
all Tiew coniili ies, Canada bankers after tho imaginary in- 
dcjumdeuGC which is supposed to be secured bjr the esta- 
blislnneut of native manufactures. According to th6 terms 
of the {iroposed treaty all Canadian produce is after a 
certain interval of time to be admitted into the United 
Slates free of duty ; and consequently the temptation to 
cultivate and to protect tlonujstic 'ma.nufacturo9 will be in¬ 
creased in the proportion which the Anuirican mai’ket 
bears to that of the Dominion. If the plan is a.di>pled, 
English products will still bo liable to lieavy duties on the 
xVmericau frontier, while similai* articles made in Canada 
will bo entitled to free admission. It will become the in- 
teve.st of Canadian do-ilersto prefer domestic inanufactnres; 
and eventniilly jTerhaps the American tariff may be applied 
to K('a-borne goods entering Canadian porta. The liberality 
of the American Guvcnirnent may be explained by the 
backward state of manufacturing industry in Canada. If 
the United States inanufuciurcrs should find thoinselvcs 
able both to undersell their neighbouTH and to exclude the 
jiroductious of Enropean competitors, they will justly ap¬ 
plaud tlio acuteness of their diplomatic representatives. 

As English interesis are not likely to be regarded E..i>he/''' 
negotiators on cither side, it may be prudent Ifo accept 
without relnctn,nco an arrangement which will in some re¬ 
spects be beneficial both to Canada and to the United States. 
Tho monopoly of tlie fisheries concerns the Canadians alone; 
and while it was not likely to be given away without an 
equivalent, it was a dangerous though valuable possession. 
American fi.sherraen w’crc incessantly poaching in Canadian 
waters, and successive Secretaries of the State Department 
were iiigouious in discovering lego,l excuses for the tres¬ 
passes which wore comiuitied by their fellow-citizens. It 
was never easy to come to an agreement as to tho measure¬ 
ment of the limit of three miles which bounds the appro¬ 
priated marine territory. One party demanded that tho 
boundary should follow every indentation of the coast; 
while the Canadians wished that the line should be drawn 
from lioadhmd to headland. If a Canadian cruiser seized 
an intrusive fishing-hoat the commander of the nearest 
Amcsricau ship of war wtw generally ready to remonstrate, 
and occasionally to tlireaten recourse to forco. It was not 
a gratifying reflection that, among the many conoesriona by 
wliich the Treaty of Washington was purchased, the 
English plenipotentiaries had surrendered the Cuuadian 
fisheries. If the American fishermen a^e admitted to 
share in the fisheries by the provisions of a local Reci¬ 
procity Treaty, no reasonable Direction can be made to 
the free disposition of property by its undoubted owners. 
When at some distant time political majorities in' the 
United States learn the rudiments of political economyi 
Reciprocity Treaties will become obsolete. In the moantim©, 
while Canada will suffer by any au^entation of tho tarfiff 
on sea-borne goods, the advantage of the treaties to the 
United States will be almost unmixed. The mischief of a 
Hrotcctioniat policy varies inversely with the area in which 
it is practised. The North American States constitute a little 
world of their own which will be doubled in extent by 
inclusion of the Canadian Dominion. The £Vench 
vinces before the Revolution, and the little German StaM 
before the establishment of the CuBtoms Union, wera 
deban'ed from commercial intercourse with iheir iCM 
mediate neighbours. The Pennsylvaui^ni ironmastei# 
are ^ oompell^ to content themselves with ^ 
elusion of England and Belgium from equi^ 
tion- If Canadian minerals should be woicit^ 
laige scale, Americ^ producers mu^be' prepaid 
eauel contest. Thet are M mAlU 
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pose, a point at whioh eifen an Orleabist TvSttId * 
whore that point is has not been <hftoofvoreil. 

Ri^lit Lave done their best to find'it Oijtj'huh as jet ea^’h 
new insult baa only provoked a^ fVosL^. ini of suh^u^&, 
ThjB last favn of the roller ha 9 *hj ©n adtfatnisteied* 
Benazkt, tjie President of a ** C^n^rcss’* of provincral 
Royalist newspapers. In a letter to his brother edttor^ be 
sets out at length the occasions on which tHe policy t)C the 
Right Oonlijtf^has been tlfwarted by tho ISatronjo Rjg'ht. 
Ho *goc 9 hack to tlio end of April, when the‘*o same 
journaUsts dured to set dp thp banner of IVanco iu tlic pre- 
seiire of tho men who had rejected their King because he had 
refused to accept the banner of tho Revolution. He i-einindH 
bis collcagnes that at tbo very time when the Hitko ot 
R]i(i(ii*w: was preparing to oJgamso the Stiptciinatc, tlicy 
conjutiad the Rojabsl deputies not to vote any of tlic con- 
stituiional laws whirb the Ministry wore about ta submit 
to tbdm, and tlic|^ Hfieen da^'S Liter tho Duke of Rt'OtiLir 
fell Ibrough tho action of tlio Kxtrome Kiglif. Notwith¬ 
standing tlii-s, ilio Government of jMarslial AlACMMiui* did 
ijpt renounce tho idea <5t^orgaiiizni:ioii. TliO IVefr donjf ot 
tho Revviutc appbared on the scone in per$on. then fol¬ 
lowed in jpiick succe.ssiou, the review with the Ord*r of the 
Day, the irnpf'rativo Message, tho orders earricU by M. r>p 
Honitro\ to the Conitnission of Tliirty, tbo -suspeiisiou ol 
the Jhum. All this parade came to notin'rig, pwing to tht 
eonsUincy of the KxlrOTno Right. The Govorufm nt, con. 
tiuiios M. liK*NA 7 Lr, has been drivori to take refuge in an 
adjournineut wdindi it iiad at first retuaed. It h»s covered 
il.H n'treat by an attack upon tbo Ucpiibhe, but o> ery victory 
gained oveV tbo Republic is a %ietoTy for ibt^ l^x-trcuu 
Right. TJy forcing Marshal AIacAJahon to quarrel w rth tlu 
Republicans, they have destroyed tlie best chaneo that tin 
Sejitennato had of establisliing itself. This anaUsis oMh( 
second half of tbo late Session has the merit of being cbtirelj 
tiue. AI. RpNAzr.!' claims no praise for Ids friends to wliiel 
they are not justly eutltlod. I’lie labours of the Assembly 
have ci’me to nolliing becnu*«e tho deputies of the 
Right liave so determined. Tliey have willed that no con 
slitutioijsxl laws should bo passed, and none have becj 
jiassed* Tluy have willed that the Duke of nHO(t!.ih*sbotd( 
cease to be Alinisier, and he lias l>cen tnrjied out of otfice 
'J’liey Iij\c wnllod that no more busincbS should b^^ dOm 
this ,S(“'Si()n, and General ok Cissev has beconio suddc^ib 
convinced of the Assembly’s need for ropobO. Tho powc’ 
of the Kxlremo Right is beyond dispute.'^ Evefy othoi 
party in the Assembly has been obliged to seo iiA wishof 
go unfulfilled. Tho liepublicuns cannot organize tlM‘ 
public, tlio Right Gontro cannot organi^p tlio f:Jcplminnto 
Rut the Extreme Right, wlueh was equally bciit upon 
defeating both propusalsf lias been able to defeat! Iwth. 

It must bo clear, one would think, tot^o liirSit intelligent 
member of tin* Right Cetilre that a party which exprossof 
itself in this way, just at the moment when tbo Duke o 
Ruogi 11 is about to nfove heaven and ©arili ho bring tin 
Right \Gentro and tho Extvcmo Right into agreement, i 
absolutely resolved to make no concessions. The temper o 
^lio Legitimists has become more nubending'in propbrtloi 
i as their hopc.s ba\o grown fainter. They ntvor hatk le^ 
chanco than tlioy have now of placing the Count o 
CfiAMUOKi) on tlie throno, and they never were lpsS4uclmci 
to ofler practiciiblo terms to tho allies without wlio.so co 
operation their prospects can never bi\any fietLerRhart tho^ 
are. It scorns mcivdiblo that tho Right Centvo ciwtf lou) 
go on expecting to change a determination wirioh. Dnl_ 
grow '8 stronger under adverse <‘ircumstancos. Porlmps th 
cessation of tlichO hopi's niiiylead tho fuiriy to Huppor 
Afarslial AIacAIation if he should be iudncod by. othetf con 
silerations to make a move in tlip dii’octioii ©f the Republic 




bat'd to nittacfi discredit to MarshaJ^ MacMahon for flm 
conduct of inferiors wbbae names he has never beard. But 
'there ia new getting over the feot" that et^mg (jorernraents 
bave a way of inspiring ^oftd^in their' most distant sub* 
ordinates, and^tbdt, when^tbis'Sentiment is markedly want- 
'ing, it is a feir inference Jhat the*quajijtios w'hi^ are sup¬ 
posed to create it arfe wanting,Also. Indeeli^'dlr mattei's 
but little whether tl^e inference is fmr or unfair* for, whiol^- 
pver it i&jM will *iot tho less tfe ’drawn. Alarshal AIac- 
AlAJroN’ySlpvemraeTit may be tho vietim,'as regards JI. 
ilAZM^pof dndeservod miefortime, but tho opinion whtchi 
Frenen^On will form of it will cm-tainly bo less com¬ 
passionate. They will bo inclined to say that a Govern-. 

, ment wlfecb Cfmqot ob\aiu from tho Legislaturo tho powers 
thnet it has itself declared to bo csscntLl, wliieli cannot con¬ 
trol the strife of‘parties or find a single jioliticiaii willing to 
take office uudeo* it, and which in two eonspienous inst!inee8 
has proved itself unaole to* keep it^ pri.soncrs uiiden lock 
and key,.!mnst bo U bery w<‘ak Government indeed. Thi>i 
is nut exdotlv fee *clljfracter with wbirh it wdU bo <*on- 
venient for Marsjjiril AI^oMajiov and hi*^ Alinisiers to qieet 
tbo Assembly next N6\embcr. 

There is anbthei; view that maybe taken of AI.RiAZAiniN 
pfic.ape W'hich, though cerdlinly ilftitruo, may nut for that 
reason bo the less inji|j^i‘ious to tbo Gove nuMciit. Froncli- 
mon are nattirallysut yicious,niid tn acbei y is the evplunation 
which mq^t often■^Si^rgests itsilf wluui any misfoilnno 
liappfms to them. Tlie Government has b/‘en suspected oE 
Rouapartist tendencies before now, and it is not unlikolj 
that tluti ifespicion will fasten itself’^ itb increased intensity 
Tipon tho facts that the leading Roiinpanist general has 
been condemned to death, has bad bi« soutcnco commuted, 
has been treated with l■emalkable lemeucy during his im¬ 
prisonment, and boa finally been Mllowod to cscajio. *Of 
con wo no ono'whoso judgment is worth considering will 
come to this conclusion, but thtm the iriaas of every nation 
is composed of per.sons whose jiidgmculs are individually 
not worth considering. ‘It is not tho real evulences of 
complicity willi A political party th.it make most impro^sioll 
on l licm, but'Rome snjieriicml sym])tom which strikes their 
* fancy us Having some occult moaning which never lielonged 
t>o it. There W'rts a lime when to have been suspected of 
Oonupartist leanings would have been the worst fato that 
could liave befallen a French Government, but this cannot 
be said now. It is not at nil clear that Ihe charge of con¬ 
niving at Af. Bazaine’s escape, even if it is generally 
believed by tbo more ignm-ant part of tho population, will 
make Alarslilal AIacMahon's Government unpopular. It fe 
qufbo possible.thgt tile elfect ol it may be to strengtlien tin' 

, belief tliat Iho Empife will some day be restored, lliat 
Alarshal AlACj'^^Mioir fore 8 ec.s thiaas elcarly as other people, 
and that ho is shaping his conduct aeeoidingly. This is 
tho sort 'of impression which Rouapartist agents ought 
to bo able to make a good deal of, and, if they come 
upon any traces of il, {hey may bo trusted not to 
let the odcasiou go» unimproved. Tt is inst possible that 
. ‘this stato ^{hifigs may somewhat alter tbo attitude of ihe 
Ob-!^|Eizmo]ns%^war(^ ifbe Left Centre. Tho composition of 
tho^re^enA CaWpet supposed to bo strongly anti- 
Hnp 0 jdftlist,^and .tbo^^^^icion of Bonapartism will conso- 
Ohi qf Ministers will be extraordinarily 

of mind they will be disposed to 
♦‘loife fer tome njeans of convincing tho country 

o^lts bltitidiBlr. Measures of administrative severity will 
bar 41 y purpose, partly because tho Ronapaikist 

agents will Have Befaso^onougH to exceedingly careful 
' 'not to give «tb 0 authorilies any ex^so fdr^ taking stops 
agaiiwt them, aod partly because jsroceedings of this kind 
are^ery easily nepreaen^ed as being, mere blinds. The 
measure which would most dash the reviving hopes of tiio 
Imperialists would bo thft'establishment of a genuinely 
IpOtiservative ]^^ubli<f j'And if the Mahshal and his Cabinet 
^should see thw at tbo ^Vimtb hour, fecy ujky be inclined 
jto.Teviv 6 M. CXSIMIB-PAribii’s uioiion in oi^er complot^y to 
' ^istociato theme^efives feom a system which t.lfey dislike even 
more dislike the Republic. ^ 

* f 'lf lingerfng topes o^Nftooustructing the old Oonaer- 
'^tivAouajority have survived the Session, they must bo de- 
'eUoyed remarkable outspokenness of the Legitimkits. 

* JTbeVfiwtBBg*^^ dragging the extraordinary humSlity 
oi ,ifee,Righ^fc jOenWi'ipid' the fuU Hgbt of day. Whatever 
otJi|erJa‘ttlts‘tUia parfc^may possess, it is certainly sihgulkrly 
j nenaitiveness.*^ Every tiutet^bat it has been 

itbaU turned thamtliqr cheek to the assailant, and 
blowj^ *flkasa is^ we eup- 


RAILWAY DIVIDENDS. 

EARLY all tho great English Compauios ^hnvi 
-L1 anpo|nced their dividends fo? the half-year; and th 
prospect^* m shareholdtos will not^bo lendcrod mor 
cheerful by the'Xuttbdoming Reports of the Scotch Com 
panics, Tho coHectivo loss, as tomjpartd with the corre 
spending periods of 1872 and 1873 , is heavy, though th 
decline had been anticipated, ^bc dividends of the mos 
prosperous lines, such as tho Kgrth-Eastern, tho N'orth 
Western, the jjoncashirc and Yo^shjiro, and tho^Midland 
have fallen by-an' average amo^tdf ]^r cent, per annum 

As the ordinary stock of^tbesQ foiHt 0ofn}>anie8 exceed. 
8o,oc^^oook, income of the ptoprietors for the half-yea 

“ '• * A 
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reduced by 500^000?. 'rho dividends cm rrcjfcrenco 
Stock aud th(5 intcjrcst orj Debenture Slock lira of course 
unaffected by tbo 8U»},?«ation of trallic urul ih«; incrojisc of 
working expenses. Lcms lloiiriahlug C('nipaiiies suffer in a 
much larger proporlion. Tho Manohostor, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Company pay ^ at iho rate of ^ per cent, on 
4,000,000/. of ordinary i^luck; tlio Korih Staffierdshirc 
Company at i l>cr oont. on iroro than 3,000,000/. In both 
'ca.iios a small diminution of rooeipts would liavo left the 
shaieliolilora without an income, atnl would perhaps have 
prevculed full payment of the prcforcuee dividends, The 
Great Kasteni Company pays no dividend on U}>ward3 of 
8,000,000/. of stoek; mnl a piirt of tho profffrenec dividend 
has not been paid. The needier class of proprietors will 
miller Hovero biwrd.ship ; and if tlio depression couLjuuch, the 
railway service will certainly not be improved. Slnire- 
holders will derive faint eonHolation from tlm proliable sus¬ 
pension of th (3 popular clamour to which they are. subjeck'il 
during seasons of prosperity. Tt run seaVcely be ex[)eeled 
oven by railway theorists that line's .should be unnecessarily 
doubled at a moment Avbon the rapilal already expended 
produces little or no I’dairn. The board of Trade itself 
will perhaps bo inclined to re(;on.sider it.s a|)proval of Iho 
proposal that all existing tarills shall, as Mr. W,\ir lately 
miggcated, be fiummaj’ily abrdishcil, to be rc'pl.icod by rates 
arbitrarily fixed by tbo K;iilway Commissioners. The 
Legislatures of souio of the Aniei'ican Stutes lately 

ftUomptod to violate in tlio saim; niiimier tho eoiidiliouH on 
which capitalists have provided for iho public benefit tho 
means of railway countlUetion. It may ho lamped that 
the Vailiamont of iho United Kingdinu is not prepared 
for a similar confiscation of propi ily merely beeau.so 
it liappena to bo held in shares and not in bulk. 
Railway proprietors have no right to eomplain of 
the vieissitndcs which atlc'iid their speeuliition; luit 
when their pockets- are (‘inpty they ar*’, aeeording to 
tho Latin adage, entitled to sing in the ]n‘eseneo of 
the would-bo ri'Idjor at tlio Board of 'i’rado or else¬ 
where. Tho tradition of liberality and elPoii ney is ho 
fully established aiin.ng dirertovs and vailwe;;^ nian.igers 
that much provoeiilion and ibst (.nragernent. will bo re¬ 
quired before Buy eun bo indiieod 1(3 'redueo tlu' .staiidunl 
of acraunmodation to a ConiI ik nt'il h vel: but r.jilwo.y 
reformers ought, to remeir.ber lliat llieie aro limits to 
tI\o endurnnee of sliarelioidns udio nc-'ivf' t p.er ei'iit.. 
on their iiive.stmi'nls. (>ij the oilier snie, Ibdlsvay Jioai’ds 
would bo wtU udvist'd loaidiei]Kde le'-:i>I.ili\e ui'.-rlerisiee 
by abandoning SOUK' pv leiic.'; wlndi aie I lie more jxTvet.-e 
because they arc' wlrdC imia'irn.ilile. "i Teiv'is no reir-'M wliy 
railway tiekels should nol lic o'lCdn.dh' :u auv liaie ’.'hif'li 
may suit tlie eonvenieiieo id' puvieeLTv r^^ ; .'md iumrmy case . 
nejelibonrlng t,'oni[i'inies ini\d;l, tiino {lair (rains In f mt 
one a.noiber mure (.“(inve'ileiilly i'':m at ] I'-seiil, \ iii m . 
drawliaeks to the admli.ilile C'rga I'.’al»>[' tlie Ihrglish 
radsvay Hy.slern ju-ixinee a r>r( |iidi(v' allogi Ihej* di.jn-u- 
poi'tionato to their number ami magnitude. 

Alihongli trade and manulia liiimg industi'y h:i\e lluis 
far sh(3vvn few ir.'-iiealiou.s i*l‘ reeos er\, i-oinc of tin' eauses 
which have ]>r«)dLui'd a tiiminntliui of ladway ilividoiids 
already bnul to disappear, ^rijLi eesi, uf 'teel railft h;',s 
fallen fiom 17/. to ti/. ]iev Ion : e..ed the eesi. ui' Iron rmis 
I’rom ij/. to 8/. 'I'he whole dilVeiimi; in p'-ieo i.s e.oi a 
oieiiv g.iln to Ilailv\ay ('omp.vnle-'., bi'esime' the \alue of the 
old iron is diniiie.Hlied in the same pmpurlion ; but Die C'-. 
eessivo price of iron and siccl has iwcMi one eonsiih rahle 
c!(‘mout ot the r<‘eenl iiiert'ase in worki'ig exqiensrs. 'I'he 
miaciion in iho ]u*iee t)f real will aihi'tfor ilm iirr^l tiim^ 
tho expcnidlluia^ of Iho curreni. half-year, for nearly all th<J 
Comp.inie.s had nnnvoidabjy bound themselves by <-untriiits 
which have only now exjured. Tlie eoiit'-.u-ls wliieli are 
now in force arc probably fonuded (>n ;i rednelion of net 
lesai than 50 per cent. 'I’he wei'kly exprndiinj o of tho''I:ii-iio 
Compfmi(!3 011 coals is ‘jo largo that some of them will 
Rave from 2,000/. to 4,000/. por week by tho diminution on 
prices. A Raving of 3,000/. is e(piivalent to an increaso 
of 6,000/, in the weekly iralfic retnms, bwauso tlm gross 
receipts are subject to a iliMliu'lien of 50 per cent, for 
working oxpeTise.'i. As the whulo beufdltiff reduction in the 
prioo of coal will ueeruo in holvcnt (yomjranies to the ordi¬ 
nary fihurcliuldors, they jany rea.sonubly expect for iho next 
year an average incre;. e (d' 1 per cent, in their dividend.s. 
Although it can seareely be expicctcd that tho price of coal 
will roverfc to its former level, there is no reason to appro- 
heud an ottvly return of tbb dearth of 1873. Tile enor¬ 
mous profits mgdo at that limo by coalowncrs gavo a strong 


impulse to mining enterprise, and in many places pre¬ 
parations ha VO l)uon made for bringing tlm coal <ff tho 
deejjcr seams for tho first time into tbo market. Tho 
capital which lias already been exjujuded on new pits 
affords a gnar.'intoo that within two or tlireo years 
Iho supply wdll be largely ijicronscd; and there is no reason 
for oxyajotmg a corresponding addition to tho demand. 
Kvun if the iron trade rt\suracs its fonner activity, tho 
abnurmal di.stiu bunct* of the price of cosd will prebably not 
bo repeated. The colliers, whoso industry vanes inversely 
with iks n'lniiiun-ation, have everywhere submitted to a 
eousiderabli! i’( (11101100 of wuge.s, and coTusetpiontly it may 
bo liopoil thiit th(ur lulxiur will otico more become compuin- 
lively roguiur and elUdent. Tht'lT* elFortd to stint the 
Mi[»ply of coals by arbiti-ary rules of their own may perhaps 
eoiiLiiiue to exendso a pernicious infiuonee. Another eauso 
of the. late inercaso in working expenses remains for tho 
[iri'seut in full ofieration. The Railway Oompanics have 
hilhrrio made 110 attempt to roduco tho wages of the men 
in tlioir employment, it is possible that they may reccuvo 
son JO eonipeiisation for increa.sed expeudituro in effidt'ncy 
oi' .servioo and in sermrity against cornbinations for advance 
of wages ll is doubtful whether Mr. Gi-»AI)8Tone’s advice 
to Ids fi'llow-shareholders in the Metropolitan llistiict 
Railway is not founded on too vaguo a generalization. 
Railway Companies have found hy varied expevioneo that 
iljc most profitable rates seldonl coincide with tiitluT tbo ' 
liigh(!st or the lowest rates. Their best customers as 
passenge r.^ av(! I he middle clajises, who livo in ono place 
:md coudiiet (heir business in aiioiber. Mr. GiiADSiONK 
perhap.s fell, a delieucy as a shareholder in rolioving the 
suburlian railway.'^ from the monstrous in justice of a tax 
from which omnibuses and river sl,eamboatB are (‘xernpt. 

In (ho case of some GoTiipaniciS tho apparently larg(' re- 
ducliori of dividend is due to a chiingo in financial arrange¬ 
ments, or in (he mode of keeping tho acoouids. The 
balaiice.s carj ied 011 to the next lisilf-yc'ar ought to bo com- 
]>Mred with (he coiTC.sjjonding amounts in former years if it 
i.s (h'sired to make a strictly accurate conqiarisou. One or 
(,\vo (lompaiLu's have but lately eoul'ormod (o (be law 
\vlM'*h prohililts tho payment of iiderf'st out of eapiiaVi. 
'Ui uinwoduclivo ouday. 'I’lio ’.istrirliou i^ in j|„-elf' 
]iiu\-[y iirlifieinl, and it has Ix'cii in)]josod, at Lord lli.uii^. 
T'\)i:'s m.sKiacr, wlih Iho expiv'^s piirpi>su of di.S( t>u]-:ig. 
iiig I'.iilvv.iy (‘u'erjn'isc. IVival.o capitalists would iu (he 
ordinary eoiir..ie id' business cliurre all I lie eo.s(s of an. 
i»iiiiif>\(‘iitent on (ho o'rpectcd rcliirns, nor i.s (lievo any 
reastTL wily aliarelioliiej-s in a. joinf-stoek undovl..\kiMg 
i^laudd h‘? MilijccUMi to special disabitilie-s. Ijiilorhiuuteiy 
any nu inbor ol :v ('oinpany, e.o’. ing [)e,-ha])s in 1!:o interest 
of a hoi.I do eo!..|ic( itor, may eul'o>ve, by ]Voe(‘edings in 
I'oiaK. (he .sinet oh'r'rvane.o ol* tho law. d'jic payment of 
itiO'i c-1 oiiv i«f icioiiiic dcrlvc.l from (he existing under- 
iah”!'^ ulliinah'lj lavidves neitlu r loss nor g.'viu to the 
I'l-oji'-j' lor.s, al(h()iu;'li it ol'um cjqisi.s extreme >iud iinreason- 
:d'lo iueoiiveniei'ce to tiiose who arc nemporavily dejirived 
of ilioir income Wlieri' tho Tiet reviniuo is, ns in the oiso 
of I he Mancliesicr, Shcllield, and Linco\nshiro Gompany, 
almosL eatircly alMorbed by tbo, interest on im})ro(luc- 
(ive woi-Ks. il, is only by an duboraio ealculnti(Ai 
lhat it beeomos possible (o estimate the vnlnn of 
(lie nliole ninlcviaklug. Tho (fiiairman of (he Sliofliold 
Company staled j\t i.iic (reuernji meeting (.hut., but for the'' 
ujierainm ol Jjoiil Ri mt-DALi.'s rule, the dividend would 
Jiavf- been at the latc of 4.^ instead of ^ per cent. p(‘r 
aamiiii. 'riic Mi.ilanil Gonipany, which i.s lieUor able to 
I'ccri’.f 1)111 (J.'hi. has io proxido intere.st on ri much larger 
oapiml in\ esteil in lines which at jjrescut yield no retuj'ii. 
'I'he, ,“Settle and I'urbsle Itailway, of which the oompletioii 
has been unavoidably delayed, has cost bf'twcon two or 
tlin'e millions, wliich will in two or throe years produce iin 
aunplo return. In tho meaidimo the charge of 50,000/. a 
year on the ryceijits of tlio rest of tlw system evidently 
bears jio nearer relation to tbe value of tho prtwliictive 
linos than if it were the co.st “f a C(Hil-pit or a cotton 
factory in wJiieli the pi'olits of another industrial under- 
lakiug might lui.ve btHin iiivostod. The numerous lines 
which am jiovv in cour.se of eonwlructiou w'ill create addi- 
(iontd traffic ibr the owning Comjxinica, but they will a)sO| 
and b) a greater extent, produoo a diversiau of existing 
trafiic. By moans of the fcsettlo and Carlislo line the 
^Midland Company will appropriate a large share of the 
Scotch West Coaafc traffic, which now exclusively belongs 
to the London and North-Western. Tbe MhHand, the 
Great Northern, and the Manohoster and Sheffield have^ by 
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piatr joint nndertakin^ of the Cheshire lrnos» already begun 
divide the Liverpool trade ■with the London and North- 
Wostom and the Lancashire and Yorkshire. Tho Groat 
Northern and the London and North-Western have pro¬ 
moted campeting hnes from the North and South into 
Leicestershire, which had been the special prosciTO of tho 
Midland; and th© London and North-Western will have 
tho fi*ee use of a lino which th© Groat Northern is con- 
stnicting side by aid© with the Midland lino into the heart 
of the Derbyehiru coal-field. Tho Midland Company has 
by the le^slation of tho pri'.sent year obfcai«<?d accesa to 
til© coal-helfls and ports of South Wales, of which the 
traffic had been hitherto divided between tho fiornlon and 
North-Western and tho Groat Western. Whati vor may be 
the advantages of compel ition to llidlw-ay Compunii^s, ^h('rc 
can bo no doubt that it is nniversally desired by frei^dders 
and by trading communities, h’or some years pa^t com¬ 
peting linos Jiavo been projected and aiitlniris^c'd with nn- 
ceasiug activity, although somo districts form an oxec'Yition 
to tho general practice. The three Oornpanii's which 
occupy the! South-Eastern counties liavo lately con¬ 
cluded a three years’ truce, and the Norlh-Eastem (‘ 1 oin- 
pany reigns undistiirbod over Nortli Yorkshire, Dniham, 
and Northumberland. An cBtinv.itc of the piV)s]H*cts of ;i 
Railway Com])any requires .ahrio.st ns ccuuplicatcd a cal¬ 
culation as tho delcrminutiou of the inoveuieiits of a. 
planet. It is necessary to take into accf)nnfc ju>t only tlui 
original velocity and the centripetal force, but tho at¬ 
traction which is exercised, in proportion to tluur uiass 
and proximity, by all tho other snljacenl or competing 
bodies. , 


seNob castelab. 

S E^^ 0 R CASTELAB has after a long interval returned 
to active public lilb by delivering at Malaga a speech 
which probably loses the greater ]iart of its value in an 
abridged Englisli version. ‘Although comparisons of the 
oratory of ditferonfc countries and languages are bnt in- 
.definite and conjectural, it is probable that, a.? a ma.slcr of 
impassioned and ornate rhetoric, Castkt.ab sm’passcs all 
contemporary rivals. A summary of the principal pro¬ 
positions of one of his s|X'echeH is as unsatisfactory Jis a 
description of a picture or a pn>so translation of a poom. 
.Literary critics might Juirly decline to exercise their judg. 
Tuent on the meagre skeleton of an nrlistic com|X)sltion; 
but an orator who has ovorfhrowti and administered 
Governments becomes also amenable to political comnjent. 
A spee(jh which has been riiceived with enthusLastio ap¬ 
plause illustrates tho mental condition of tho audience as 
well as tho ability of their eloquent instructor. To an 
Englishman or an American accustomed to take elemen¬ 
tary truisms for granteil, it appears strange that it should 
be neceswiry in Spain to propound with didactic einpha.sis 
and fuineas the simplest rudiments of political doc^rino. 
That disorder and anarchy are ‘incompatible with fretslom 
is to th© members of a settled and self-governing community, 
if not a self-evident truth, at least a part of ostablislmd arid 
undisputed tradition. It might have Ijcen supposed that 
Spaniards had learned by tho practical experience of three 
or four generations that compulsory submission to force i.s 
the inevitable alteimative of obedieneo to law. Thu 
elaborate despatch in which the Foreiun Minister of Spain 
has lately proved that the Carlists are morally and logically 
in the wrong affords another illnsiration of the elempnfary 
nature of political controversy in Spain. In former 
years Sofior CAElTRLAit taught his admiring disciples that 
laws and institutions of which they hajipened to dianpprovo 
were not sanctioned by any moral obligation. Kepnbliaiiii.s 
in Spam, a© in Prance, refiised to aokn<3wIedge the authority 
of majorities or of Governments when it eJasbed with the 
divine right of their favourite form of political organization. 
It is true that Castblar was always a sincere enthusiast, 
and not a selfish revolutionary disturbers An inveterate 
believer in tin© phrases and benevolent sentiments, ho 
selected as his teacher Mazzint, who in his most exalted 
aepimtion© rejeeted tho vulgarer forma of Socialism and 
tho bloodthirsty deaiguB of modem Jaoobina. There was 
perhaps some excuse for preferring a Republican Utopia 
to the oonditicA of Spain under the licentious Court of 
IsASBLtA, or under the control of a lo^ suooession 
of m^tary adventmto and intriguing Biriiamentary 
nmnagsers*. Castbiab and hat friends resented the snpretnacy 
of the army before they had appreciated by practical 


pericnca the domination of the rabble. It is natural that 
a sanguine theorist roughly awakened from his illusions 
should desiro to rocoiu-ile as far as possible his muturc eoh- 
viciions with the remains of liis former creed. 

On some points the speech nt Malaga may have sounded 
like a repudiation of iSciior Gastet Atf.s earlier opinions, but 
tho retim'tfiiion. was incidental and j>evhaps uncemwiious, 
while his jiiain object was to ;i.sscrfc and maintain his poli¬ 
tical consistency. One sigiiiOu.int omi.ssiun indeed may Lxj 
accepted as a tacit conlVssiou of erioi*. PedcraliHui has 
perhaps finally th.^fippr'un'd IVom tho B-cpnblioan faith of 
winch it had so oddly i‘oTtticd a, part. Tho genuine I'Vde- 
rallKts of Spaing like the partmns of the Connuunu in 
France, desired u> estahlisli a cle‘.|(T of petty Repultlics, 
in each of wliiih clubs nnd demagogues should exercise 
absolute power untroubled by the liitorforcnce of cenirni 
Governments or of rniliinry force. Sjiauish Ftderalih: s 

derived a colour for their (Locirhie from the historical fuci 
tiiat the monarchy Ir.id been Ibntied by an aiualgnmatioii 
of petty kingdoms, and that it Viadfthsorhed andHU]q)r«;a.4Pil 
anciinit inunieijial IVanchisc.^. It would 9tH‘m that C’asi 
and other wcll-nioaning democrats t.upposcd themseives to 
bo Kod(!ridi.st,s only beeauMC iiic title hud been iipprvqiriiiled 
by iliu cxtreuic Jte)mt)li(‘uua. A.s soon a-s tho exiterinmnL 
of Federaii.'^ru was triced afler the ididicaliou of King 
AM\i-‘r,o, it be'cnmc irripossiblc to ioUinilAj tlie turbulouec of 
Cadiz, Malaga, and Barcelona, or the tr.ntorons scecs'-iiou 
of Carihagcnu. Wlieii a Be]>ublicuu JMinister announced 
that ho would nc\er u-e force to coorco;i*el)e1s who held Ins 
own ]>olitical opInjojjH, it become neees.suryto choose between 
tho dlninptloii of Koeicl.y and the abaiidonmciifc of idle 
them u s wiiich now for Die Hr.it tiinti actjuirtHl a tnmudng. 
Ill his speech ut Malnea Seiuo* CAi’iKi.Mt dAvelt perhaps too 
long on Ids fornu'r dcteianijnation to Bupprees at all hazard-? 
the ruinous insurroLtion of Cktrlhugena. He .'ibsla.imHl 
from reminding Ids hearers that the first stop to tho 
I restoration of national unity was tho Bns|wm.rion of tho .sit¬ 
tings of a factious Cortci noiiiiually reluruetl by imi- 
i versttl sufu\ige. Government by one person is not the 
most perl’ect type, of a Jhpublie, but it wiiJ? for the time 
T»ecus,sttry. and then-fore jLiytithible. Wlu-n Castelar pro- 
fesHod hiiSiself a Fed('ralist he had not thought that bo 
should have to coni cud with Federalism at Cartlmgena, 
There was retributive ju.rtic(‘ in the destiny which com¬ 
pelled him t-o le.av(3 j.o hi.s .succe.'isor tiie final suppression of 
tho i-ehcJlion. ’Jdic disorganization of the army which ho 
hud .sti’enou.«Iy promoted alone prevouled him inan i-c- 
ducing till- in.surgeni.s to siihmi.s.sion in a few weefca, erv^en 
il‘ l]a?y lind darevl to rise atraiiist a Government which couhl 
dispose of a regtilar and dlicient Ibree. But for ilte pro¬ 
longed re.siMtanco of Cartliageiia tho Carlists would per- 
haps have failed to organize a foniddablo civil war. 

’i’ho arguments by which C.vsiEt.AR proves that a demo¬ 
cratic Republic is the only adunssihle form of government 
are of a tif.pivativK nnd windy nature. Tho discoveries of 
science, the progress of indu.shy, the mutual dependence of 
man on man, with a score of other commonphmcB, are, it 
seems, tho mysterious agents which make of modem society 
an inevitable democracy. Tho enumeration of the reasons 
for a Republic is neither more nor loss convincing than one 
of the Count of Guam conn’s peihalical demonstrationa that 
the welfai'o of France dejxmda on tlio re.storation «)f tho 
Wldle Flag and ol’ I he ancient dyna.sfcy. Tlie progress of 
industry in its later or earlier stages ro(|niro,sa government, 
whether it is culh'd a Monarchy or a Repubfic, which is 
able and wdlling to protect property, and if jK^s.siWe to 
leave trade alouo. fn s<jrjie coiiritrie.s, including the United 
Bt.ates and Switzerland, order and freedom are tolerably 
w('ll protected by nuigisfi-ateB and Legislatures electod for 
time. In England the same objects are not kv-ss efiectually 
Vttaimxl II rider an hereditary Chief of tho State. Those w ho 
doubt whether a Republican fonu of government is w^cJl 
suited to Spain have a difficulty in conducting the con¬ 
troversy with Hcpublican bigots whose opinions are wholly 
independent of expediency and of fact. A politidan who 
would think it alisurd to propose that Switzerland ahould 
become a kingdom may fairly a^umo that his scepticism 
as to a French or Spanish .Uoimblic is not a mere supersti¬ 
tion. Thor© is no similar presumption in favour of an 
enthusiast who believes in tho Ropublio as a Spanish 
bishop or an English convert believes in tho infallibility of 
th© Pope. Faith claims to move in n higher sphere than 
reason, and consequently they caipnot readily bo coinpar/?d. 
All tho conditions of iibe% which are correctly exriounded 
by Sofior Pasteue wero as fblfy secured, as far as laws 
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and constitutions could opcarato, under Amadeo as in tbo 
singular Republic which is administered by Serbano, 
When the multitude at Malaga was advised to render iho 
Republic oi*dt*rly and stable, and to treat Monarchy as un. 
quiet and revolutionary, it may perhaps have occurred to 
any dispassionate politician who might accidentally bo 
present that it would have been equally easy and equally 
instructive to invert the suggested conditions of good 
government. As tho Count of Ciiamtjoiio would say, all 
good hVonchmen know that the Monarchy of St. Locus 
is oi’derly and stable, while tho Republic has hitherto been 
nnqiiiet and revolutionary. If a Republic possesses tho 
eupomatnral attributes which are asermed to it by its 
devotees, it ought to secure, or at least to promote, the 
public virtues which are, as CastK iAll rightly holds, indis- 
pensable to its success. 

Political prophets, whether Republican or Legitimist, 
arc at a disadvantage as compared with the religions 
zealots whom they strongly resemhlo. Du yden’s milk-white 
hind, or tho Romish Cluirch, of which she was iho symbol, 
was immortal and unchanged :— 

VVithoiil unxpottod, iunorent wltliin, 

Slift It'aiwl no (Ittn^oT, for r<lio kn*-w no •{in. 

The not less divine and immacnlato RepiiMio has, accord¬ 
ing to in(!cssant reason to ie.'ir danger, for “ the 

■“ lirst shot lin.'d against order hy a Republican would pei’- 
“ hap.s be the d(‘ath wound of tho Republic ; and “ society 
“ placed between anarchy and dictator.ship will always 

choose a dictator.” A Church which seems, like that of 
Romo at the present time, to labour under adverse circiim- 
stfiiices, may perhaps be nevertheless achieving aii invisible 
triumph; but a Republic which is either suppressed or 
maintained in suspended vitality under MacM.viion or 
Seruano can scarcely claim to be iinchangod and immortal. ^ 
No other political organization is in truth more sensitive 
or more perishable. A Ring or an Kirapci'or who has sup¬ 
pressed resistance to his anthorily finds his prerogative 
strengthened and confirmed; but a Republic, or indeed a 
free government, finds it impossible to extend its full bene¬ 
fits to Ibo rebels who assail its principle, fbe freest of all 
Governments is compelled from time to time to pass Co¬ 
ercion Acts for Ireland. After the close of the American 
Civil War tho Southern States were for a time deprived 
of nearly all their constilutional rights. Tt is possible 
that when an orderly government is restored in Spain, it 
may bear tho name of a Republic, but for :) long time 
it must rest on fo^ce. The establishment of permanent 
Republics on. tho Continent of Europo is only made 
dillieult bccan.so tho most zealous Republicans are 
enemies of society. When a Republic was pre.-laimed in 
Spain ill the spring of 1873, exlrcmo revolutionary 
faction at once seized for themselves tho power which tho 
more moderate professors of the same nominal faith had 
hoped to secure. When iho nation recoiled in cliagnst from 
anai'chy, Castelar mado the Republic tolerable by admini- 
st-cring it as an absolute monarchy; arul his successors have 
continued tho .same provisional suhstiiuto for a regular 
form of government. That a system which was found 
intolerable on a six months’ trial is indispensable, sacred, 
and perpetual, is a proposition which reiiuiros more than 
eloquent declamation to prove it. 


DROUGHT IN ENaL.\NI). 

W ATER Companies and water rates have pretty well 
banished the old-fashioned notion that air and water 
were almost equally plentiful. If the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion continues to bo as rapid and unsavoury as it has 
hitherto shown itself, even fresh air may come to bo laid on 
at so much a quarter; butat pnisent the difibrciico betweet! 
tho supply of tho two commodities is veiy marked. There 
are many parts of tbo country in which water is only to bo 
had with difliculty, while puro water is not to bo had at all. 
Several causes have contributed to this alanning result. 
Improved systems of drainage have dried up the wells and 
emptied the pools which used in many districts to servo as 
natural tanks. Tho soil which once was a sponge has been 
converted into a sieve. Instead of i-etaining tho winter 
rains until they are slowly dried up by the summer’s sun, it 
sends them on at once to the nonrost watercourse. Tho 
river? themselves suffer under this treatment. They over¬ 
flow in wet eeasons, and are almost empty after a long 
drought. Even if they were as full as ever, the quality of 
tho water is suuh that an abundanoe of it would be only a 


doubtful benefit. Modem drainage not only subtracts 
moisture, it adds solid matters of a highly mischievous 
kind. Sewage and tho washings of manufactories are 
a very common but a veiy unsatisfactory drink. Wolls 
in porous soils share tho same disadvantage. The poison 
that finds its w'ay into tho earth passes through it 
too rapidly to lose its pernicious properties, and tho 
springs that it contaminates make the best possible 
medium for communicating any infection with which it 
may bo charged. Thus, of the three natural sources of 
drinking water, two, rivers and wells, are so fohlcd as 
to make them in many cases actively injurious to health, 
while the third, rain-water, is recklessly allowed to run 
to waste. Wo should expect in this state of things to 
hear of much fluffering and much preventable disease; and 
what little information there is on the subject points in tho 
same direction. Warning voices are raised from time to 
time of tho incviiahlo famine of water that must follow 
upon tho next prolonged drought. This summer wo have 
heani of farmers being obliged to send their teams fifteen 
miles ill search of wiiter, .and of children crying for thirst 
which their parents cannot relievo without going a long dis¬ 
tance or paying money which tliey can ill spare. Tho 
repovt.s of tho inspections w'hich are instituted by tho Local 
Giwernment Hoard on the occasion of tlio outbreak of any 
c[>ideTnic nbnost invariably return polluted water as one of 
the cmisi's, if not tho sole cause, of the disease. These are 
only chance o.Kamples which present thomaclvos without 
being looked for, but it is easy to divine from them wliat 
would be tho result of a detailed and systornatic inquiry 
into tho w'ater supply. It is not every village tliat hiis 
a Correspondent of the Timcs living in it. There aro many 
eases in which tho causes of disease are all present without 
disease actunlly showing itself, and it is only in tho latter 
event that any investigation is instituted. Probably there is 
hardly a village in England in which many of tho wolls aro 
not poisoned, and in tho drier parts of tho country hardly a 
village in which, during some part at least of tho year, 
water is not inconveniently scarce. 

It needs no argument to show how formiihiblo a state of 
things this is. It has litHm proved by experience thah no 
vebicle of disense is so fatal ns drinking-water. If water 
were always pure, cholera would bo almost banished, and 
the risk ol typhoid fever reduced hy more than oue-hnlf. 
And Ihongh it is known what harm bad water can do in 
cases of infectious disease, no one can acenrutoly estirnato 
the extent to which other complaints como from tho saTjio 
cause, or how far its efl'cets may bo traced in a condition 
of goneral ill-health almost as miscliievous in tho long 
run as acute disease. Tho evils that follow from scarcity 
of water, though less obvious perhaps, aro not less 
serious. Whcit) there is a difficulty in getting waiter to 
drink there can be no question of washing, and when dirt 
is accepted as a permanent necessity,’ there must in a 
majority of cases be ill-health and loss of self-respect. 
Again, though there may be a difficulty in getting water to 
drint, there is never any difficulty in getting something 
else. Tho first requisite to sobriety is to have tho means of 
satisfying thirst without going to tho public-house, Wheu 
water is scarce or bad it becomes a mockery to preach 
temperance. Mon are prone enough to drink to excess 
when they have only their taste to please; what must bo 
their temptation when they have a natural want to satisfy, 
and can only satisfy it by beer ? All the efforts of philan- 
iliropishs and moralists must he of little avail so long as 
dirt and drunkenne.ssare unavoidable; and without abund¬ 
ance of water it is hard to see how either can bo pre¬ 
vented. It would bo difficult, therefore, to exaggerate tho 
importanco of this question of water supply as regards its 
pqfsonal aspect; and besides this, there is its agricultural 
aspect to bo considered. Farmers wlio have to send their 
horses many miles for water are at an immense dis¬ 
advantage as compared with farmers who have all they 
want close at hand. A horse can but do a certain amount 
of work in a day, and if for some hours he has to be thus em¬ 
ployed, ho cannot be employed in other and more profitable 
ways. Besides the waste of labour entailed by having to 
bring water &om a distance, considerable injury to^tbe 
more delicate crops and to stock is involved in not havrog 
a plentiful supply of it always ready. In very dry seasons 
many parts of England reproduce on a smw awe some 
of the phenomena of a drought in India. There is no food 
for the cattle, and they have to be killed off and sold for 
what th^ will fetch to avoid the alternative of eeemg them 
die and fetch nothin^' 
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The question of water supply calls for much more careftil 
attention than has yet been bestowed upon it. Some 
useful suggestions will no doubt bo made by the Eoyal 
Oomxnission on the pollution of rivers which has now 
brought its labours to an end. But rivers after all are 
only a small part of the whole subject. It is not merely 
the causes which lead to rivers boinjjfoul that need looking 
into; the causes which lead to their being empty have hn 
equal claim on pnhlio attention. Again, but a small part 
of the drinking-water of the population is drawn from 
rivers. Wells and springs of all kinds are in tliis respect 
of even greater importance. The questions how tar drain¬ 
age has diminished the amount of water supplied through 
these channels, and how far it has affected the wholesome- 
ncss of what is supplied, have not been dealt with, though 
they must affect at least ns many persons as the 

^ juestions included in tho Commissioners’ instructions, 
f the two charges of deficiency and impurity can he niado 
good against the water obtained from wells—and in many 
instances there is every reason to believe that they can be 
made good—there is tho further question to bo considered 
what sources of supply can be snbatituted for wells. One 
expedient is to extend the system at ju’oatmt in use in most 
towns to larger areas. There are still dislricts in vv'hieh 
the supply of water is unfailing ami enormously in excess 
of local requirements. Indeed it would bo n)ore accurate 
to say that no local requiieinents exi.st. From tho lake.s 
f)f Wales or Cumberland, or from reservoirs const rneled 
among ilioir mountnins, water niiglit b(' cmulucted to all 
parts of England. Tho expense of this system will ptro- | 
bably stand in the way of its adoption except in the case 
of great cities, although under an improved system of local 
administration the force of this objection might bo lesRom;d. 
A loss ambitious design might embraeo the storage and 
utilization of the surplus waters of each district. Even 
in places where w'ater is scarcest it may often be running 
to waste a few miles off, Tho evil of modern drainage 
is that it carries wnter too quickly into the nearest river 
and thonco into the sea, and, if the current could b(» inter- 
cej)ted, reservoirs might gain whatT wells lose. 'Jdie simplest 
and perhaps tho most effectual expedient of all would bo 
the storage of rain-water. In tliLs clinifite the winter rains 
might furnish water enough for the whole ye;ir jf they 
could only bo laid up till they were wanted, and thero is 
nothing in tho problem how to do this tliat would be 
beyond tho skill of a competent civil engineer. But befora 
any of those romedics cun bo applied on a scale siiflicient 
to meet the need, the extent and character of tho existing 
water supply must bo accurately know'ii. It is not 
defective eveiywhero or impure everywhere. In some 
places it is both ; in others it is on the eve of bocoiriing both ; 
in others it is perfectly satisfactory; in others nothing but 
a little rearrangement is wanted to make it so. The Eocal 
Government Board may have tho means of arriving at this 
knowledge through their own officers, and when once it 
has been obtained, they can call in the beat engineering 
authorities t>o determine what measures must be taken to 
ensure an adequate supply of wholesome water in every 
part of the country. If the inquiry is too extensive to be 
undertaken by a Government department which already 
has its hands full, the proper iusirnmeut for tho purpose 
would be a Royal Commission. Tho Commissioners who 
have lately been investigating the kindred subject of the 
pollution of rivers might have their powers renewed and 
extended for this purpose. 


EDUCATIONAL COMPROMISES. 

I N the last of the chapters on Compromise which Mr. 

John Mobley has been writing m the Fortnightly 
1 i 6 vi<eWf the Education Act of 1870 is quoted as an example 
of wl^t ooxupromiso ought not to ho. It was not only, 
says Mr. Mobley, a small reform, but it was a small reform 
made on lines and in a direction antagonistic to those of 
the great reform which must ultimately follow it. It was 
“ clearly agreed among the Government and the whole of 
** the party at their backs that at some time or other, 
near or remote, if public instruction was to be made 
genuinely effective, tho private, voluntary, or denomina- 
“ tional syutem woqld have to he replaced by a national 
** system. To prepare for this ultimate replacement was 
** one of the pmnts to ho most steadily boriie in mind, Jiow- 
*^eyer sloyrlyond tentatively the process milght be oon- 
^ dooted. Instead of that^ the aothor of toe Act de- 


liberately introduced provisions for extending and 
“ strengthening tho very system which will havb eventually 
to be superseded.” It is somethiug to get hold of a 
charge against too Act which really goes to the bottom of 
the matter. There is no doubt whatever that toe effect of 
the provision about new building grants was Virhat Mr. 
Mobley describes it to bo, a doUberato extension and 
strengthening of the voluntary system. It may also be 
admitted that tho iniTodnetion of a national system was 
tho introduction of a power which will probably some day 
absorb the voluntary system. But, though wo may accept 
Mr. Mobley’s account of the facts, we cannot accept what 
ho considers to bo tho ideni.icai statement, that by this 
small reform tho author of tho Act Tuode the future great 
reform tho more difficult of achiovemont. On the contrary, 
we hold that tho manner in which tho introduction of a 
national system was combined with tho extension of the 
voUmtary system, wliich it may very likely ono day replace, 
will make this eventual repluccmont easier, while it tends to 
raise the standard of education in tho interval. As rogtvrds 
the first position, it must bo borne in mind that tho pro- 
vi.sion about building gi’Jints did to a very groat degree 
disiirm tho advocate.s of voluntary schools, Mr. Fobktek 
had declared thnt ho had no enmity to voluntary schools, 
but it is doubtful how fur lio would have boon believed if 
ho had not given this indisputable proof of his good will 
towards thero. It may lie objected thnt it was not neces¬ 
sary to disurin the Biippr)rtcrs of voluntary schools, since 
tho (lovornnieut lu.^joiity was largo enough to cnvry tho 
Education Bill against any amount of Conservative oppo¬ 
sition. This view underrates the number of allies which 
on this question the Conservative (Opposition would have 
found on tbo Ijiher.al biuiches. The supporters of voluntary 
.schools in tho House nf Commotis were not all opponents 
of tho (iovernment. Many of them wore mon who habitu¬ 
ally voted with the rJovi'vnniont; and if they bad for onco 
voted against the (Government, the Liberal majority might 
have dwindled away to nothing. But, sotting this aside, 
tho siu'cessful working of tho Bill depended in a great 
degree upon tho temper in wliich it was received in the 
country. Jf llie sujiportera of voluntary schools had ovory- 
whoro opposed the formation of School Boards, and luicl re¬ 
fused to he elected on them where thoir formation was in¬ 
evitable, a greiit deal of educational energy and educational 
expeiienco would have been lost to the national sy.stem. 
The School Boards, instead of being worked in accord with 
the Voluntarists, would generally have been animated by 
activo hatred of them. Tho influonco of tliis fooling would 
have been scon in their educational policy ; and, since the 
moderate element in the coiistitneneics would have been in 
a great measure unrepresented, owing to the refusal of vo¬ 
luntarists to offer tbemselves as candidates, Ibero would 
probably have boon a good many reproductions of tho 
Birmingham School Boiu’d. Under these circumstancoH 
the Conservative reacliou would have been as conspicnoufi 
ill the region of clomontary education as it has been with 
regard to Endowed Schools. The first Bill introduced by 
the new Ministry would have been n Bill to modify tho Act 
of 1870, and if the time between 1870 and 1874 had bf*en 
spent in fierce oontosts between the advocates of School 
Boards and the ttdvocatos of voluntary schools, it is 
probable that the legislalioti of tho present Session would. 
have placed the former in a far more disadvautageouS posU- 
tion than that which they hold under the Act. 

It may bo objected that the voluntarists might have' 
been propitiated by a smaller concession than tho liberty 
to build new schools with public money for a specified 
time. The answer to this is found in tho fact tnat this 
particular concession has another merit, that of improving 
the standard of elementary edncatioii for the present. As 
yet wo have hardly made acquaintance with tho kind of 
schools that will bo maintained by School Boards which 
have boon formed against tho will of the ratepayers, and 
whoso members represent for the most part a dogged con¬ 
viction that children are better without odneation than 
with it. School Boards of this type will soon bo common 
throughout the country. Not a week passes that orders 
for their compulsory formation do not go oat from the 
Education Depaiiinent. The parishes to wliich these 
orders apply have usually bod no mind to supply their 
education^ deficiencies. If they bad any desh’o to do. so 
they would have formed a School Boara as soon as their 
want of school accommodation was communicated to them, 
and not waited till they were forced to form them. A 
Sohool Board elected under toe inffuenee of this tem|ier is 
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Jiofc nicely to display, any zeal in tho cauBO of cilncatinn. By 
and by, us tlm parenifl cornu to fool intoruatcd in ibeir 
children’s advanceinetit, may bo dilferent, bat as 

yet the qmjstion is likely to be treated dimply m it aJfects 
the rates. Tlio ninin object which tho School Board Avill 
propofiu to itself will he to spend as little money as portsible. 
A natiomil school cojiiiucb:d on this principle will bo 
inferior as an cducalioiuil instrument to a volantary school 
which h.'iK bi'en founded perhup.s to keep out a School 
Jloanl. and which will ho consb'Uitly in fear of having' one 
created if tlic educational w^ants of the parish are not ju'O- 
puil)^ supplied, in a g-reat many districts the clnjiec lay 
between piiitirif:' tho school into the hands of tho jriirson 
or into tho hamls of the farmorH. Thu icsult id* tho exion- 
sion of tliC tinio within which binldiii!,^ grants could he 
appli< il ior was no douijt in many ca^es to put tho school 
into tho hands of the parson; but wo believe Unit for some 
years t/O come thu interests of education will be belter 
served by this course than by tho opposite one. A good 
voluntary school is helttn* than a bad school which calls 
itself nat.ionid ; jinri if Air. sacritictjfl con'.i.stency 

by increasing the number of voluntary schools at the s.ime 
time that ho was [rnjviding for the creation of olijcr 
schools wluuvver vi>!nnl.irv •‘H'liftoJs vviuilmg, he 

.Saeviliced it in Ujc inUreftt.s of the chddrcii wlio have to be 
instnicled. 

Xordo wo admit tli.'if: in lidviiigthis coui-sc Idr, fViesi 
can Ifo fairly clmrged nllJi foigeiting Unit at some timti or 
other the voluntary ‘astern will in all iirol)ul)iIity bavo to 
l.'ii replaced by a national sy'-tem. That rcplaeenu'nt will 
only be cHl-etod with tho good will of tho voluntary sehools, 
anri tl'.e less enmity there is between the friends of the two 
syslems at starting Uic nunti likely will llio voluntarists be 
to make ovo" tbeii* seiiools to tlu' ]jul)!ie authoritiea. WTkmi 
once a national syatcni is set on foot - and it is set on foot 
in ])riuciplu as soon as tho Slate umlertake.i to supply all 
deficiencies tJiat may be detected in the iinn isionof volun¬ 
tary schools--tho managei'.s of every vobm'.ary sehool will 
know that when they give seeidar inslrm I ioii to the clul- 
dren, they give at eoiisidrrabln cost to tmansehuis ^vhat 
the Stai.o would give eejUidly well if llio voluntary 
school were closed, I'liis is a rellcction which, as the 
flaiuo.s of controversy dio away, niu.st naturally afieet 
in a higidy unfavourable inaum’r the zeal and liberality 
of the supporters of A'oJuiitary school.s. It is one thing 
to spend time and money in having cleldnu taught to 
read, write, and cipher when williont this evpendituro they 
would not be taught at all, and it is another thing to 
Bpeiid time and money for ibis pnrjxiso when without this 
CKpenditure tlio children vvouhl he taught eipially well at 
tliu cost of the coininunity. Uor some i imo to como no doubt 
tho supporlors of voluntary schools, wdl assure tlienihelves 
that children can only bo taiigbt religion by tbo sanns per- 
Hon who gives thorn secular iustruction. ,lbit Uiis nssiirunci* 
wdll nt Inst ho supped by the di.scover-y that other voluntary 
schools have been made over to School Boards on tonus 
vrhicli allow of tho children gidting as much and as good 
religiou.s instruction in other ways. When thi.s discovci’y 
lias once been made, the clergy will wonder that they could 
ever have burdened themselves with tho pivjvi.sion of 
seeiilar instruction when it was so much ca.sicr to leave that 
to be. provided by some <)nc olso and to concern themselves 
fiolely with tlic ]>rovision of religious instruction. Tbo 
buikliiig of new voluntaiy schools tUerefove wa.s only the 
building of suliuols which arc dusliru'd, if thi.s antlcipathm 
proves coiTcs’t, to Ix'oomc national seliools at somo future 
time, nut by virtue of a triumph of one sy.stcjQ over 
another, but by tho gradual wdtbdrawul of tho voluntarists 
from a work in which they will have ceased to take any 
special intcrost. TT»o rojdacement of tho voluntary .system 
by a national sysb'Ui would not have Ix'Oii really forwarded 
by a nicasui'o which tiiado it a point of honour with thu 
buppniiurs of voluntary schools to carry on their present 
rivalry with School Btiurds, aud any less conciliatory Act 
than that of 1S70 would probably have liad thi.s oifcct. 


WEAK POINTS IN CO»l PETIT!VE EXAMINATION. 

current nuiulwr of AfuemiUmi'a Mnafizine cuntalus a cou- 
X tidbtttion to a very imporltuit controversy which may be 
worth notice. Mr. Screws has written a paper upon the mode of 
appointmeiift to the Civil Service of India, at the invitation, aa 
h« tells us, and ** nader cover of the moral supptirt of aorna Hcad- 
luaslers ^ leftdiag public schocla.” The paper is modurate and 


etiuftihlo, and ia foimdod upon a very intiimte knowledge of tho 
facts. If wo wer*> dispoaed to ho critical, we might corapiain that 
wo me here and there loA rather in the dark as to the precise drift 
of Mr. Scoones’s argument*, hut wo must not he too hard i^n a 
spoci'iuen of English compoHitiou which is patronized hy the lioad-' 
masters of public schools. His general moaning is ahimdantly 
plain; and no nialo‘9 a very dednite proposal on which we shall 
prcaoutly oiler n few remarks. 

Tho hrst }>art, however, of the paper is occupied with an attack 
upon certain dotaiU in tho existing aiTHUgements ; and we toko 
Air. Scooiies to infer that the alteration of those detaik would 
reiiio\u the most perious uhjeclious lo tho compelitivo system. 
Ho eornplains, Ibv example, of tho vroll-mennt device by which a 
certain iminber of mark.'* is devlucteil from the total in every stih- 
p'ot. Tho purjM.iho of this regukition was of course to hinder 
e^milnlaUvs troin allacking a lai|.m luimlx'T of suhiects in tho hope 
iljitt evini .a aiii.tlt'*ring of inforrnatiou upon each would catch a 
lb A- iiiarki*. .Mr. .Scoonos savs that the ^}sten^ works very un- 
la irly. Jl', lor cxuinple, a candiilate pains 625—that is, half—uuirksi 
oil! «)f tliij 1,250 ne.'jigiied to umtheuiiilies, 125 marks are deducted 
from his tol^l, nod hu therelovo counts 500 murks, if ho gets half 
tilts marks, or 1K7, in each of three modern languages in each of 
wiiich the full marks woulil l-rfi 375, J25 marks are deducted from 
his scurfs in eneli of iJie llirco. Thus 375 has to bo doductod 
Iruiii hi.stolftl of 561 luiuks, or ho counts only 186. Therefore, 
AJr. Scooiies, if we nssumo that a fair kuovvledpo of the lau- 
gii.ipe, ]i Lei .'time, jiiul history of the llireo coimtiies .should bo 
eijiiivaleiit to ii fair knowledge of luntheiuatlcs, a grtiss inju.Htice is 
done. The tolril marks a}>j);m*jitly n.-^figried in tho <»ne casu aiu 
I 1,250, and in the oilier 1,135 ; *'^'1 candidates who get 

Inilfmaiks in isiich, <ine is allowed 500 and tho other only 1^6. 
AVe tind it Aery diilimilt to judge of ihia argument. In tho 
lii>l place, Aie really cannot say wlielhir a knowledge of three 
languitges onghl, or ought not, tvj he e(pii\l to a knowledge of 
iiiiilliemidics-, in th.> next pltici*, w«‘ caiiuot .say whether it is ns 
easy to pet luilf imuk.-! in the ni.ilhc'Uiatical examhudion ns to get 
hall miQ-ks in Llu' litcrarv evaniiuutiuu; .‘iiid, furlher, wo do not 
.see why .'uiA AM'oiip'roiihl not he u niedied by alleriiig llu; toUil 
marks as.'.ipned a.'* ea;;ily as by allerbig tho .system of deduc¬ 
tion. it is surely a tallacy "to argue that the value of two 
(litlerent de})artinents of know ledge i.s assumed to he equal 
bt'caii.-e Ihe total juar]«s as.-.ipm d to them are npproximalely 
('{|ual, and then to show that tho system, of marking, wdu'u 
ripditly muh-rslood, [irovos that the examiucra do Ufit A'riluo 
tho iwo kinds of knowledge etpially. The candukites know- 
iho (•o;idivIons belbrehaud; and all that clearly results is, that 
kuowledpe spread over tliree snbjecds jiay.s less than knowlfMlgvj 
concentrated upon one. This was precisely tho object of the rogu- 
liitions. Mr. Scoones, howiwer, tells ua that for sotue reason, which 
ho does not evpiain, the object has nol been secured. A.s a matttT 
of fact, candidates si'atlcr Ihcir cdlbrts A'ery widfdy; and, for 
exampl", euly 53 out of l.jyo candulates in tivo years eoiitinod 
ilieju,-.elvca to two br.mches of knowledge. A** Mr. fScooues dot'd 
not help ns to understand this result, wo Rinill not altempt auy 
conjecturo for ourselves. In fact, it would ho imjiosbiblo here to 
go into the njinide considerations vvhlcli would bo necos.sary for 
judging of the working of the jilfin, and which require for their 
appreciidinu an iuliuiato knowled.ge of tho facts. 

Sir. Scoones’s opinion doubtless deserves atlontion ; but we must 
leave llie di'^ciissioii to e\p<‘rls, with a singhi remark. The plan of 
ilediicting marks is cci-hanly a rough and mechaoietil exj>edieut. 
It i3 an attempt to lav down a hard and fast lino to force exaiuinera 
to do their duly. .skilful examiner could fiiilliciontly discounigo 
superficial Knowledge without any such Belf-acting apparatus. Aa 
examiner may, if iio chooses, set a paper in mathematics which 
should prevent a sonior wrangliT from getting twice as many marks 
as the ‘‘ wviodeu spoon,” or should enable him to get a thousand or 
ten thousand times as many. The scale by which men's talents 
are measured may }>o so arranged as to .‘'separate the best candidates 
as vvitlely ns possible from the worst, or so as to distinguish most 
accurately between the bud nml tho very bad, and give only a 
slight advantage to the I'caUy good. Ijiirereiit syeloms may be 
uselid in ditfereiit casi's ; but in any case questions may be asked 
in su<’li a way us entirely t(^ neutralize or greatly to intensify tho 
elfoct of tile deductiou Hvslcm. It ia therefore much more iuipor- 
taiit to know how the e.vuminers dlscimrge their duties in practice 
than to kimw what are the oilicifll rules. Aud wc are sorry to sue 
that Mr. Scoonos makes the very serious complaint ag^avnat most of 
the e.xaaiiuei'S that their standard is altoguther :diictuating and 
arbitrary. .In one your wo aio told that only one candidHte got 
over 500 marks in uiuihematic.'#, only 3 over 400, and 14 ovftr35Pj 
whilst 37 did not qualify. In the ne.vt year 15 got over 500,10 
over 400, 44 over 250, and only 15 did not quality. We can easily 
understand that such Ibictuntiaiis, which niuat bo due to variations 
in tlie exammera rather than in the merit of tho candidates, must 
make tho whole system unc.ertain *, and Mr. ScoOnes gives some 
strikin*!^ instances to show hoiv poor Cemdi^teshave, been 
seduced iuto taking up some study by the leniency of the 
oxaminers of one year, and found that theii* labours wore ontiiely 
misguided oAving to tho severity of their successors' in ^ ZMutt. 
The peat virtae of on examination is an aj^rooch to i^ty in ilia 
standard of merit } and Mr. Sooones has ceilainly shown cause for 
complaining of some of the results hitherto obtained. Inddentolly, 
too, he giv«8 a rather tmpleasaiit picture of the system genet^. 
Admittiiig the force of hiis against the sweeping accusations 
Qgidnst ctammer^ ve cumot say tl^ his revelarioas suggest that, 
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they would in any case supply a very healthy aystem of ediHjation. I 
II is “ quite intolerable ” ho Bays, to Men to the ^ ever-reourringf 
question/’ '^Do you think such and such a subject will pay this 
year?” Ills moraliB apparently that there should l 30 more cer¬ 
tainty as to what will pay. W’e should be inclined to add that au 
education which consists entirely in devoting years of laboiu: to 
smdying subjetjts which ** pay,” irresnoctivoly of any more intelli- 
gont motive, ia a radically Uid ono. Even if the slaudai-d wore luiulo 
as invariable as poasihle, a young man w'ho works ior four or hvo 
of tho most pr»»ciou8 yoarB of his life exclusively vvitli a view 
to getting marks, and whose teacher encourages lii'ni tf) W(uk ox- 
clueively for rosulls, is under a very unlujtiltliy iatellodiinl stun ulus, 
though the name of cram *’ may imply a distorted view ot its 
evils. However skilfully tho examinaiion test may K* nioaipa- 
lated, it is always liable to this grove objucliou of narrowing and 
lowering tho whole aim of education j and tliouph it may W ditli- 
cult t<J any procticavblo alternative, we lire not suriirirod 

that such ii system of appointment, leads to very uerious evils. 

Mr. Scoones recojrnizes sucli evils, nnd has a ])Ian for meeting 
them practically, ilo admits that then» ore other qualities bet ido.s 
more skill in passing examinations which shouldtit a man for tikiiig 
part in tho govenmient of a great empire, llo proposi's, Iheroforo, 
a scheme whicli should allow of their being 1 estod. J iisU'id of aelect- 
ing the candidalos absolutely by thuirsult of iho examiimtion, lie 
would take the 65 or 70 best candidiitosfor the 40 .anniiiil \iU'ancies. 
Those probationers should bo brought together in a college for a 
year. At that timo a compotent stall" of adjudicators should 
select the 40 most suitable for final appointment, and give 
some rewards, ?uch ns appointinoid.s to the I'bigineering (^ollege, 
to threo-fourthfl of the remainder. The pl:in is, of ctmr.^o. 
n very rough ono, and Mr. »Scoom»3 nduiils tlm ditliciiUy of 
fonning a satiafiuitory board of judges. Supposing thiit 
these ilifiicultieB can be surniounti'd, we .agree that the plan I’u- 
cogiii/.e.'j ono grout evil of Iho present Rysteui. Tt wns doubtless .a 
mistake to aboliah Hailey bury. Tho ayatorn of open compel it,ion 
might have been applietl aa freely if the entrance to llailevlmry 
had Is'cn thrown open as by the present arrangement, ,\h it is, 
young men arc loft for two yeai*8 after their tlrtt examination to 
pick up knowledge as they please, 8ubj<-ct only to their Iv-ing ctm- 
timmlly bumssed by cxamuv.itiona. The ndv.intiige of In-imjiug 
them together ninler a tolerable svatem of training, nnd eii- I 
rouvnging that cKprit da lotpa which is nsturally stimulated 
amongst fellow-sludijuta, iff generally admitted now that it has 
been lost. Hut when avc h-avu admitted that Mr. Scoones’s plan 
recogni/t‘s these coasidcnitiona, wc must add that it seems to bo 
very (h)ubtful in some other respects. The »ormi objt‘clion is 
abundantly obvious, ami is tacitly recognized by Mr. SceDues. On 
the present plan, a auccossful cmididate has at len.st gained .a certain 
appoinliiient. On Mr. iScoono.s’.s pl.an ho would only gain the cham’o 
of receiving ati appointment. Ho would hecoiuo a probationer, 
and tho chances of his being liuallv succe-ssful would bo i*rdy 
as 4 to 3 or 2^. It is plain that this would very nim-Ii dimin].sli 
the attractions of tho .appointments. Tlio youth ^vhu bad h-conio 
a probationov and failed of linal 8ncces.s woiihl have sufrered a 
po.sitivo injury. Till llm ago of jierhaps two or three-aud- 
twenty ho would havo been prepanng himself tor a specMal 
profession, nnd would then bo turned loose upon tho wmrld 
with much of hi.s labour thrown awny. At present a caudidato 
wlio fails in hi« examination has nlonlv of time to take to eome- 
thing else. Hodor the proposed plan tfie time spent at tho colh'ge 
•would be to a great extent wasted for any other purpose •, and a 
year sounds a long lime to a young man, as it gives a distinct start 
to bis contemptrnirics who have pursued tiio direct course through ; 
the Huiverities to other professions. So far, therefore, us the 
plan is offoctive it will clearly tend to frighten away some of tho 
youths who are now attracted; nor do we suppose that by substi¬ 
tuting for .some of tho successful cimdidatoB a selection from tho 
twenty or thirty below them pn tho list any great imnrovcmont 
would be made in tho material. Mr. tScoonea, as we nm’e Bflid, 
scorns to recognize tliia difficulty, and ho lueotB it in two way a. He 
limits tho rosidonco in tho proposed college to a year, which wo 
fear would decidedly injure its efficiency, both because the timo 
for special etudj^ would be short, and becauBe a college in which 
each year is entirely distinct from its biicccbboi’b and prodcccpBor.s 
would havo but a faint coriKirato vitality. And he proposes to 
give some sort of consolation prizes to iuo.st of the unsucccssfiil. 
This last flcherao would, of coiu-se, soften tho blow; but wo doubt 1 
whether it would bo very agroeablo. The youth whose umbition 
pointed to the Civil Servicu would very probably not care to In¬ 
come Engineer, and perhaps the Eiigiueors would not wcleoino 
the addition to their ranks of the failureB of the Civil 8er\ w^. 
Without going into details, however, the proposal strikea ue more 
oa a recognitiun of a weak point in the scheme than as ofFeTin^ au 
efficient remedy. Like other compiumisea Iwtween two principles, 
this attempt to reconcile the scheme of typointmont by competitive 
examination and appointment by skilled and impartial judges is 
more ingenious than BatiB&ctoiy. Btill it may suggest a giwund 
for future discussion, and stimmte tho increasing conviction that 
we have not as yet hit upon an ideally perfiset arrangement. 


. BEVIZEa 

rflHB nftnte of the town of BovizM at oaae rtrikes the ear as 
•JL aoniefching which does not i^padily Uadi under any of tlie.diasBM 
Info which plao^nan^ aommoidy fo^ 1^ ia not a tteman 


or British name which has lived through Iho English Conqu^L 
Eor is it an J^ngliBh uamc cither deecribiiig the j^ace or preswvi^ 
tho memory of a tril)i> or of an early owwer.^ Nor yot is it, iiha 
licaulieu and Kichuiond, a name palpably French, witnoBs^ to 
the iiiys when Norman and other foreign Hetriers iiiade bi'ench 
the poiite speech of the land. The name is liaiin without being 
Roman. For once the Ijatiii iiamu it* not humIo from tho hkiglish, 
but the English from tho Latin. 'Iho ciislle ** ad Bivu^s ’ has 
bocomo Devizes, or rallior the Devize^.'* The article was use^ as 
lute as (Jlareudon and, we fancy, much later; tho popular loehl 
numo of tlio place is tho Vizo.’’ It is plainly called from ft 
boundtiry or divisum of some kind, but what bouuduiy or division 
is at first sight very ckw. ft must bo romemK^red that the 
iinniw “ Divisio” is not found till tb(! fonmlation of tho caslie liy 
Dishop Roger of Salisbury in tho timo of Ilonry tin* First, 
of whicli more anon, 'J’he town ia ono of the same class as 
Richmoud, one which Im» aiiK-u arouud ti <y»atlo of comparatively 
late foundation. M’hy Hum did Hiahop Roger give his fortress so 
odd a name? Dr. Uuest points out that tlie town of Devizies 
overlooks tho Avon valley, tluit it stendB just on the border of 
that narrow Blip of territory which tho Jfritons kept after tho 
victories of Ceawlin up to tbo battle of IbndVord in 652. He holds 
tlml the iiinrch dislrict w.'is cjillod ‘‘Jbvisje/’ aud iliat the mtlo 
took its name from the district. Ho ivfms to the town of Merc in 
the same county, a good dtuil aouth-ive.<t of Devizes, wbero the 
name, an EuglifsJi equivalent, as be ro«ifu-)»s, of Divisaq is clefixly 
derived fjom the bord(‘r po.sitiou of the place. It ifi veiy isoldom, 
and nlway.9 with groat diffidence, that w’o set up om* iuclgmsnt 
figainst that of l>r. Hucst, hut this D a cii‘<o in wfaicu wo are 
strongly tempted to do so. Mere is an I'lngliflh word, and the name 
may be as old as the lir.it Jtcglish occujmtion of the district, 
Divisie ia a Latiu ivord, and Ih. Huort does nut bring any irifitancc 
of the name L.-ing used lielure Uintuip Roge.r’s lime. It wouUl 
certainly bo strange if a district h.^d, for live huiulrtwl years, kept a 
fiutin uauio of which no trace esu bi* found. It certainly fc.eem» 
to UB move likely tli.it the “ divisa*iiom wJiich the castle took its 
name were some PiualhT local lumudary, and we lielieve that local 
Rutiqnaries are ready with more than 000 I'xplanation of this kind. 
And as for the oddness of the, iitinu', it must be rememlif'.rod that 
it is not a name wliich arises fviuu any settlement or tradititm, but 
from the fancy of one mau. In sueli cases eccentric names bive ufton 
been giv('U in all ages, 

Anotb**r quesliou may nriso wbelher the place had any being .it 
all before the foimdatioii of the lamons custlo. Most oi' the great 
Norman c.*!silc.s Averts reared on curlier wiles ; the mound ami tho 
ditch, ns we have been teuirlit by Mr. Chirk, nro for the most prt. 
Knglisfi works—works most coiniiumly of jLdwurd the Elder or ol 
his sister tho Lady of the Alorcions, Dut their works are jdneed 
along Iho line of defence spirj.st liie ami they .sro foiiiul in 

pkice.s wdiich liear intelligible nnimin, wlndJier of English or earlier 
<trigin. One hardly secs why Iln;y .•should fortily a post in the 
Jioart of Wessex, and, if they did, tho place would bosTMOun .mime, 
and it is not likely that that mime would he IJivkim. Itijt, wiiotlier 
(he eartliworks behnig to an earlier time or not., it is certain 
that the vast fosse, tho ini^Jily mound wdiich tho unseen rail¬ 
way now passes under, was liivt crowned hv a <uiRtle in the later 
sense by Di eh op lioger. (leitdinlyno plaee brings mowj strongly 
home to ub the tt!mpt>ral position of a iliBluqi in those days. Thn 
episcopal ciiBtlo and the opiscopul pidaco aro two \'«ry ditfcpcnt 
things. Thopakoe, in Btrictness of apewh, ia the likhop's dwelling 
in tho episcopal city. It is only a piece of modern aftbctativni 
which, since both the Knglirii Melropolihms havo fomlwn their 
natural hounds, speid^B of the manors of l/j,iubt‘lh and Itisliopthoriio 
Rft palaces. The episcopal palace, liard by tho opiBCOfial church, 
sometimes actually joining it, is for Ihc iiioBt purl in strictneBB a 
house. Htending, in many oabe*., within a walJe<l town, it needed 
no gWist amount of defence, and oven when, a« at WoUs, seme 
degroo of fortiticatiou w'as needed, it was plftinly no more than 
was needed for pruteetion in case of danger. Castles in the strict 
senBo in thocpi.'jcopal city, cattle ,h Hko tJiose of Jhirham and IJan- 
dafl’, aro quite oxceptioniil, though 1hi.-y maybe easily e.xplainftd 
by tlie cii’cmnstances ami history of the places wdicre they are loiind. 
At Durliam Dislion Wklchor wh.s pkired by William as Iwtn 
temporal and sjurlmal ruler among a heiro "and half-conquered 
people, w'ho had slain two former carls, and w’ho wore in Iho end 
to shy the Bishop Iiiuifielf. It is not wmridcrAil that lie was 
phwed in a fortress even witliin the episcopal city. At Jdandaff 
a Di.shop placed among tho turljulciit Welsh, "and who.sa city 
was a mere unvvnUcd villugo, nm'dcd a fortw^ss no Icbb than 
his mwj princely brother of Durham. Wolvealoy, the castle of 
the Hishopa of Ayincho.stc.r, not actually within the city, 
but just outside of it, was moivi reinarkable and unuHuab But 
in episcopal dwellinge away from tho citb^s, the castle k, in 
the days •with which we are dealing, the i-ide. Tlte Bishop 
of the "first century or so after the Noramu Oonqncst, turned by 
the Norman polity into a military tenant of the Crown, dwelling 
commonly as a atran^* among strange nnd often hostile i>c»>plo, 
raised most likely to nis see as tho reward of temporal services to 
tho Crown, as soon «a ha got away from tho episcopal city and ks 
more peaceful assoCiatioiiB, as soon as he found hufiBelr on his 
rural estates, began to feel like any other baron on his rural 
estates. He raisod ffir himself, not a house, not a palace, but a 
oaatle in the strictest sense; a foi'tress not merely capable of 
defence in case of any sodden attack, hot canahle of being made 
a centre of miKtaiy operations in caso the Bishop should take a 
fimey^ in times of civil strife, to make w^ur upon some other barou 
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or upon the Kmg himsolf. And Kop:er of Salishury was not likely 
to be behind hU brethren in this matter. The poor dork who Imtl 
token the foncy of the .tlCtholing^ l-[eijry by the which 

he grabbled over tho service in hia lowly church in a suburb of 
Cootlf and wljo was thereon declared to he the fittest of all chiiplains 
for sohJicrs, had riscin with the fortanos of hia patron, and, us tho 
chief inipisler of the Lion of Juaticc, ho was tho most power¬ 
ful man in the I’cahn. Architcctuio, both military and ecdcsi- 
ilstioal, wjw a special taste of his, and it would seem Ironi 
the deacription of his works {,dvt!n by SN'illiaiu of Malmcsbiiiy that 
the later jorm of Tile Nfutuan .style, the form where a lim v nin.'^nmy 
and more elaborate kind of oniameut cauio into use, was in some 
inenaure hia creation. As lii.sliup of SMlisbury—Ih.at is, m»t of 
the new Salishuiy in the plain, hut of that ehhir Salishuiy' where 
the city itaelf was the mif^htiest of fortresses, but wher.j the 
Biabop WHS not tho solo lord of tho city—Uofrer whs not unnatu¬ 
rally stiiTed up to tho raising,' of fortresses ou the opi.«*copal csiates 
which mi}.^ht iMj wholly his own. At Malmesbury Im jrave jjreai 
oftbuee to the monks by huihling a castle within tho lery jin-dncts 
of lUoir monastery. At Sherborne, the town whicdi his List pre- 
decA^BSor hut one, tho Lotharinpinu IJcruifinn, had forsiken fur tho I 
old British hill-fort, ho built iiunthcr castle ; but, unlike Malmes¬ 
bury, quite distinct, and at some dlstanco from the min-^ter. Jiut 
his [Tl’cat worliAvasat tho Devizes; thehu<;(‘(‘.utliwovk, whether lie 
threw it up hitiisdf or found it tliere already, was crowned with a 
castle which was said not to Ijo surjia.'-^cd hy any ca.'^tle in Kurope. 
Its frajjincnts diow that it must have been .“in eT-mipIe of a rudi 
form of tho stylo of which its founder was sneh a mii.sler, a 
form intermediate Ixdween the .dern sim])licitv of the days of 
tho Conqueror and tli(‘ lavi.sh^ore:eoii«ne‘=.s of thoday.sof Henry the 
iSticond. But unluckily all that is now to be .seuu con.sists of mere 
fragments hero and there, fragments for the nm.st part built up 
again as meaningless ornament.s In the midst of the most fearful 
piooo of modem gimcrack that human eyes ever beheld. But tho 
mound and tho ditch at least are Iheie. It would need more than 
another Jlogor to got rid of them, and avc can without much ditli- 
cultv call up before our eyes that rtnunikahle epi.^ido in the most 
troubled time of our histery of which tin? castle of the Oevizes 
wa.s the scene. 

Tho sudden imprisonment of Bishop Rogm* by command of 
Stephen seems to lm\c been the tinning point of hi.s reign. It at 
once set the clergy aguinsi him, and it seems besides this to hme 
awakened gcnerul wonder as something so unlike the general 
character of the King. lie who was held to be, m tbo word.s of 
the Chronicler.^, a “mild man and soft and good, and who did 
no injustice,” sviddenly turns about, and, without any very clear 
roaflon, seizes in the mobt ignoininions way on two of tho chief 
men both in Church and State. IVoplo were struck both with the 
act in itsidf and with it.3 .slvuiigciiess in a man like Stephen, who, 
w'hatcvcr were his faults, is not at any other time charged w ith 
cruelty, or even with lack of generosity, in hi.s own person. But 
the luoml difliculty is perhnp.s not very givat. .\ man like Stephen, 
mild and gentle rather from temper Lliau from principle, would, 
if ho were once stirred up to what he wa.i told to lie an act of 
energy, be most likely to overdo matters, and to bo energetic at 
the wrong lime and in tho wrong way. Anyhow, her* wn.s tbo 
groat Bishop Itoger, the most powerful man in England, the 
minister of the lute King, suddenly seized along with liis nephew 
Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, and his avowed son lioger tho 
King’s Chancellor, diu'iug the sitting of a great Council at t)\ford, 
and throatonod with all manner of thrc'iUs, unless all 1 h <3 castle-s and 
thoir poBsesaions were surrenderyil to the King. But our concern 
is only with the one castle which was llogcv’a great work. 
Another nephew, Richard Bi.sho[» of kily, managed to escape to his 
uncle’s fortress, “nd Jhvisas Ibrtisslnmm oppidmii,” where the 
chief tower (“principalis munitio”) was held by tho young*ir 
Roger’s iiiotlier, Matilda of Ramsbury, who was likely enough tho 
Bishop of Salisbury’s unaisknowledgcd wil'e. The King comes heforo 
tho castle, on tho site doubLles.s of tho proaont approach from tho 
town, swearing in his wrath that tho younger Roger shall bo 
hanged and tbo older kept without, food unless the castle ks at once 
surronderod. Another version indeed makes it a volunttiry oiler 
on the imrt of tho Bishop of Salisbury, in the hope of making his 
nophow yield, that he will not eat or drink till tho castle is given up. 
Tu eitlior case wo have tho picture of the mild Stephen suddenly 
turned os fierce ns Williiun Rufus, with his throe prisoners, the 
two Bishops and the Chancellor, tho Bi.'^hops just released, it would 
Boeni, from their wretched imprisonment, ono in an ox's stall, the 
other in some miserahlo shod not otherwi.so defined. There is tho 
great Bishop Roger, suddenly fallon from his pump and power, 
standing faint and hun^y hetore the walls, allowed to make tho 
attempt by the sad sight and by his sad wmrds to move his 
obstinate nephew the Bishop of Ely to siirronder, if only to save 
the life of his uncle. We see tho pair on tho walls, tho Bishop of 
ICly unmoved by his undo’s pleading luid ready to let him or any¬ 
body else starve rather tluin give up tho stronghold within which 
he has found shelter, 'riien tho King is moved to further wroth; 
a gibbet is set up, tho Chancellor is to he hanged at oncu. But 
Ms mother holds the strongost tower, her heart is moved for her 
son, if tike Bishop’s lieurt is not moved for his uncle; she will give 
Up imythum for her child. Tho groat tower is at once surrendered, 
and filter that the resistance of the Bishop of Ely and his followers 
is in Tain. We read tho story, we go to the spot, and try to 
esUap^e scene. If the (^tle stood there untouched, it would ^ 
easy ; nothing stood there at all, it would not he very hard; but 
when the castle of Bishop Roger is turned into a grotesque modern 
iBiOQkeiyi what is to be done? 


Some comfort, however, may bo drawn from a visit to the two 
churches of the towm. Tlu'y have not fared wore© than churches 
commonly do in the space of seven hundred years. They have at 
least not liei-u deliberately and of malice aforethoiiglit turned into 
shams. There are not many towns in England which still keep 
two Viaulted Norman choira, ono of which is not imllkely to bo the 
work of Roger himself. # 


M KDLl'.VAI. PROJKCTORS. 

HEN (’bmn'cr’s pilgrhn.s had re.ached the old village of 
Bouglilon under the Eore.st of Blean, within six miles of 
Canterbury, and about a mile to the south of the present highroad, 
they were ovi'rtakcn by a man ckdliod in black with a white 
surpru-e ujulonieiith, his cloak sowed to his hood, his hat fastened 
by a laoo liangiiig down his back, and a saddle-bag, wliieli con¬ 
tained hi.s scanty clothing, thrown ocro-ss the crupper. Afttsr long 
looliiiig, (Uiauccr pcrceivud that he wa.s a Canon accompanied hy 
hi.s Yconian, or servant. In tluj morning they had seen the com¬ 
pany ride forth from their inn, and had spurred forward to over¬ 
take Ihem. Th«3 dapjilo grey house of the master sweated ftu that 
it was wonderlul to see; while the .servant's, (locked with foa.m 
lilu' .1 pye, was well nigh founJertal. I'lie Y'eomnn, full of conrlesy, 
li‘li into cum ersti Lion with Harry Bailly, the host and guide of tho 
pilgrims, and began to pra.ise tho Canon his master, saying that, 
homely as he rode among them, lie was a passing man, and could, 
if ho would, pave all the way to Canterbury with silver and gold. 
“ iiless ns 1 ” said the host, “ if he be a man of such worship, w hy 
does lie care .so little for his dignity as to ride in those dirty, 
ragged old ovcr-.alls not wwLh a mile; if he can buy lietter clotli, 
why goes he .so sluttisli ? ” “ Well,” replied the Yeinuan, “it fares 
with my lord a.s with other men of over-great wit—ho misuses it." 
In answer to further questum.s ho went ou to conftvs Hint, master 
and man, they dw’elt togetlier among thieves in holes and 
coruers, for over poring over the lire to multiply gold, alwa \ s 
hoping !ind alw)i3s failing, gnruping after tho science which tied tar 
boforo them and would, at Inst, lure them on to beggarv'. Tin; 
Canon, suspecting that his servant was .speaking of him, drew nigh 
Hud bade him hold his peace, for be was disc*uering what shonld 
reiuiim hidden. The boat encouraged the Yeomnu to tcdl on, and 
not care for his master's threaU. “ 1 care for them but little," 
said be, and wlien the Canon saw tlait all his seeret.s would h.- 
disclosed, he lied away for veiy sliame ; ainl flie Y'eoinau proe*;e(li d 
to lay ojion the lives of two prufe.s8ors of alcbymy—one, liis mask r, 
who duped himself as well as his neigliboiir.s, the other, a faiMi 
Judas of a Canon, who w.is a mere clieal. 

'J’he introduction of the Uauon's Yeoman, when several of the 
pilgriTLi.s had not yet told their tales, smiied so extmordiniiry to 
TyiwhiLt that he supposed some sudden re.scutmeut hail niovtid 
Chancer to break the order of hi.s work in order to insert a satire, 
again.-^t alrhymi.sl.s. If it were so, it wnis a lucky accident; but 
was it not rather one of the nurixwed interniptious, and tlx. 
Inippic.st of them all, hy which he luis given reality and life to 
tini journey r' The carnc.st pr<.)tcstation thiL his master was md- 
the treacherous Judas for whose ciirHedm\‘»s the Yooinan would liuv o 
blushed if everlasting blowing of u hot fire and tho lumo *if 
mercurv had not consumed his redness, the unmeasured invective 
which breaks forth Ihi-oughout the tale, and the fear le.st it should 
bo taken as directed against all ptofe-ssors ofalchjmy, indicate ih.it 
Chaucer was not unacquainted with alchymists, luid wa.s full of 
bitterness against some ou© of them. Ilow'ever that may bo, the pro¬ 
logue and tho talc prove the strong sense which preserved him U'oiu 
the delilsion of the philosophers ol his time, and. of times long after 
him, and bow well ho understood the character of a class of men— 
tho projectors—whom Dean Swift feared, hated, and ridiculed. 
Tyrwhitt has mentioned two instances of tho general belief, in 
that age, of the art of transmuting metals. The rose nobles of 
Edward HI. in tbo year 1343 were Buppo.sed to have been coined 
from ^old made by Raymond Lully in the Tow^er, and in the year 
1404 it became felony, by statute, to multiply gold or silver. As 
late as the year 1618, Sir Giles Momptvsson, Massinger’s Sir Giles 
Overreach, and Francis Michel, apoor, sneaking justice of Olerkcn- 
well, the Justice Greedy of tho New Way to ray Old I)eht9, had 
found out a now “ alchymistical” way to make gold and silver 
liMje with copper. They sued for a patent which Ijord Bacon, then 
Chancellor, tlie Lord Chief Justice of England, and the Attorney- 
General certified to bo fit and convenient, and that it would 
redound to tho King’s profit at least io,oool. a year. In the space 
of nearly one hundred years, excepting a Latin translation of two 
books of TroUus and Creseidey three of the Canterbuiy Tales yf&c 
the only works of Chaucer published. Of these the “ Canon's 
Yooruan’s Tale,” piintod in ioj2, was one, and may have borne its 
^rt, with Ben Jonson's admirame comedy, in dispelling the illusions 
of the students of alchymy. end turning men from the ulchymuticul 
way of making gold and silver out of copper. 

A more remarkable instance of the prevalent belief in akhymyfn 
the fourteenth century is to be found in Rymer. In the year 1^329 
Edward HI. sent writs to the sheriffs stating that John le 
Rous and Master William de Balby, by the art of alchymy, knew 
how to make, and had made, and were making silver; and becanse 
by making that metal, if really it could be ma^, much profit 
might come to the King and to the kingdom, Thomas Cary had 
been appointed to bring them up safely to the King^ together i^dth 
the inwkunents used in their ait, coudticting tihmn honounibly if 
they would come; if not, using fcm Ctower wlieved in alchymy, 
or, as he calls it, ^^akoopniie.’^ He had no fidth in modem pro« 
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fesflors of tlie art, and oxhorted tbom to renounce it aa Slu’d to 
bring ruin upon them j but that the science in itself was true lie 
aninned confidently 

To Rct a pounrto thei spenden five, 

1 not how duche a crafli^ shall thrive. 

In tlio manor a.s it is iise^l 
* It were better l)o refused 

Than for to worehon upon wene, 
lu thynge whioho stant not ns thei weno; 

Ilut not for thy who that it kuewe, 

The science of liyiiwelfe is trewc. 

And he goes on to say tlmt the elixir was grounded upon naluro, 
but modern alcbymists could not discover it by reason of their 
ignorance. Chaucer had no such faith iu the iriUli of the science. 
After telling with much humour, W the mouth of the Yeoman, 
the doctrine of the alchymists and their practice—how they blow 
the tire until their hearts fainted, and inlialed the fuuus.s of quiclt- 
silvor until they were ol the hue of lead j the sordid mistjry, the 
threadbare array, the ill savour, infoctiug the pasaejigor a milo ofl*, 
of the sincere prolbssors; their hope for evi-r deferred, and the 
ina^ess which impelled them to waste on that ciir.sed craft all 
their goods to the last sheet and mantle—lie proceeds to describe a 
Judas among canons, an luibelievcr who pretended to lie .^iiicero in 
order to cozen his fflllow.s. lie enti’eats those who uso the art to 
renounce it before they purchase the curses of the folk wlioni they 
beguile. Then, still in the character of the Yt'omau, he ends, not 
by confessing that the science in itself is true, but. ascribuig to 
Aristotle and Plato the loro of the middle ages, he tells with 
grave irony how the philosophers had explained tlio mysterious 
by darker mystery, and, fencing with plain (jiiostions by one 
ovasiou after anotner, had liniehed with a iirotest tiuit they wore 
forbidden by the highest authority to reveal the secret; wherid’ore, 
4 .'.oncludes the Yeoman, since they may not tell how tlio stone may 
be discovered, I counsel that it is for the best to let it go 

Tlinn, thus eoncludo I, sin thnt CJotl (»f li»*vca ' 

Ne wol uot that the pliilusophros nrveu 
Ilow that a man ahul uoinu unto this .slou, 

I r«dy as for the best to let it gDi). 

The same sound common sense taugbt 0 bancor to reject astro¬ 
logy. In his treatise on the Astrolobe, iu which lie has t-hown 
himself a master in Bcience, ho writes;- “The Ascendent sot hi v is 
as well iu all nativite.s, as in question.s, and ns in elections ofte 
tyrnes is a thynge, whych that these Astrologiens greatly observen.” 
'‘Natholesso these boneobeeirvauncosof Judifdall mater and rytes of 
paynyms in whych my spirite hath no faythe ne kriowy’nge of hir 
lioruscopum.'’ In the I'ranklm’s talq again he speolis of astrology 
with utter contempt:— 

Whieli l)ook spake rtinoh of ojK'ratiou.s 
Touchin/^ the eifcht aiid twenty iiian.dona 
That to the Mouu, and bw ichc folic 

As in our dayos n’ia not worth a tlie 
« « « « 

To make illusion 

By swiclu) an apparence orjoglerie, 

(I can no temu-s of Astrologio) j 

« • * • 

To make his jaiK’s and his wretchodnoase 
Of swiche a superstitious curscdiicjwe. 

Not less admirable in their kind than tho common sense which 
preserved him from the illusions of liis day wore tho 
rare insight and power of exuresaion wliich enabled him so 
thoroughly to distinguish and so perfectly to portray the 
two Canons, tho impostor and tlie fi-antic prmector—tho latter 
perhaps the more dangerous of tho two. Tho excellence of 
fen Jonson’s Alchynmt lies in tho display of various modes 
of covotousnesB, in tlio sensuaUst, thp zealot, and the grovelling, 
greedy, credulous trader. The profossor of tlio occult scienco 
Subtle, and the yeoman Face, are, like the false Canon,' cheats. 
Our Yeoman’s master was of another mould—a proioctor, an earnest 
believer, a bigot to alchemy, of iron will, laborious, patient, 
enduring^ and disheartened by no failure. Ilie impossible nrojoct 
•with which his brain teemed* bod brought him to rugs, and no was 
fain to look abroad for means to work out the splehdid success of 
which he never doubted. Had be been an ilbnaturod projector 
he would have despised and hated the dolts whom, to use the 
Yeoman’s words, he made as great fools as the wi.«iest—despised them 
because they could not comprehend his neat scheme, nor aliogother 
a shade of doubt in ita verity} hatod them because they yielded 
their substance grudgingly, with conditions for sharing the fruit 
of the intellectual power by which, in his own esteem, ho was 
immeasurably above them. The Yeomp’s master was 
good-natured. He was wanting, as regarded his neighbour, in 
^thing but mordity. If those whom ho had well ni^ drained 
of th& substance grow slack to supply hb need, as beggary 
etoied them in the fme, he cozened them with a good intent. He 
would not have them, for the sake of the atnall pittance left, cast 
away tbe sore and ineBtimal^ benefit of the stone; therefore 
be soimht to strengthen them in hb own unwavering faith by 
ibignea expotiments, in which one pound seemed to be made into 
AMovmj and astrolo^ have given place to other illusions; 
bat OhauoarA atchymist b or all time, and always, beUeving with 
hb whob heart that he prepares bleasinm for those wl^ose fiuth 
$s not ao atioog as hb, m dan^ of u^ng deception as he drags 
ihaai down to be smothm with bimself m the eUver mine under 
the little hdl Lucre. The Yeoman b drawn with the sanm force 
and tmih. While ho has not yat escape freah the which 

poabi^ cdariictioft and firm wiU had cast be 


boasts of hb master’s dignity and power; but bo is dbUirbed by 
the hosts question why so worebipnil a man went a^ut so ragged 
and dirty; and, when forced to remember the life in Wind alleys 
among thieves, how he hod blown the fire till his countenonco waa 
like lead and his eyes bleonid, and had only succeeded in making 
himself a beggar, his trust is shaken, and foils altOgeth^ 
his lord rides away, not daring to liaten to the tenor ol his life 
told by hie fk‘rvaiit. liphold by the society of his fellow-wori^ 
and fcllow-liolievers, like every man of them the Yooinau was full 
of faith, and believed hiniscdf as wise as Solomon; but now, sur- 
ixmndcd by sceptics, old aeruplos revived, and ho recollected that ho 
had always been iu sonio sort a doubter, although—notwithstand¬ 
ing ho had spent all lie liad, had borrowed gold which ho could never 
pay, and feared iu his heart that the elixir would not be found’^ 
no no\cr could rosolvo to cense from tho work; for there still 
lurked wit hin him a creopiug hope that tho discovery might one day 
come to pass. 

There is one scene—it niay“ be, too difiuso, perhaps tho lost 
eighteen verBca miglit have beoii spared—oxcidlent in its kind, 
from which lien Jenson seems to liavo l)oiTOWod the descripti(m of 
the designed and accomplished destruction by Subtle of tho elLxir 
which, ft-s ho pretended, he had all but completed when it vanbhed 
in smoko through the wickedness of Sir Epicure Mammon, la 
Chaucer the ruiu is Hcckleutal, and he tells iu ono word that tho 
accident was always happening. The Canon had tempercil the 
motala j)n tho lire'; the crucible in which they were bubb!Rng 
burst, and, farewell! all was gene. Tho boiling metal flew hither 
and thither; part through tho wall, part into the ground; part 
was scattorod about the floor, mid the rest hvaped into the roof. 
'Che workmen fell to chiding: such woe, rancour, and wrath were 
there as are found only iu tho kingdom of Satan, Ono said 
thnt the fault w'us iu making up the fire; anotlior, that 
it was in the blowing—“Then,” says the Y’^ooinan, “ I was afraid, 
for to blow was my otliee." “ Straw! ” quoth a third, “ you 
ore ignorant and fooli.«^h; the mixture was not rightly tempered.” 
“ Nay,” said a fourth, “ hold and hearkmi to me; tlio cause was that 
our lire was n<A mmlc of bocclien wood.” So th«.*y stMV© together 
until the strife called forth the Canon. C’alm and gentle, jnetute 
(jravnn ac merifisy ho hushed the tumult, .spako of the bursting of 
the crucible as of a thing for which ho looked as duly as for his 
daily bread; yet promisid that it should never happen again; and, 
eoutideiit Its though tho stone were alvoacly iu tne pocl«*t of his 
ragged cai-ment, bade them pluck up their licarts mid be morry:— 

, What ? quiMl my lord, tker n'is no luoro to don, 

Of tliP"?!’ peiils 1 wol bowsre eft.«onc. 

1 am nglit siki'r, thnt tho wan erased, 

T Be US lie mnv, ho no tiling ainnmMl, 

Ai usage is lot swVpe the riorc as s>^ itlie ; 

I'lucke up your herU'.i and bo glad and blitlie. 


LITERARY rOLICEMEiV. 

A GOOD deal was said lately ns to the ojiinions of the police on 
tho subject of the early closing of pnblic-housw, and it wa^ 
remarked that policemen might bo iucluiod towai’ds riw couran 
that would save theiusolvos trouble, Tlio lltiport of the Commis¬ 
sioner of Police for tiio Metropolis which has just apptiaivd sup¬ 
ports tliis remark, and shows that some zealous superintoudonta 
carry tlieir zeal for early closing to an extreme point. Theforcti has 
lately taken a detided literary turn, and tho early closing of public- 
houses would no doubt all'urd to nolioomon greater leisure lor that 
“ educational” advancement wliicii has become necessary for pro- 
juolion. It was easy to believe the statement of Mr. Oriiss that, if 
public-houses were closed and oofleo-shops remained open, intoxi¬ 
cating drink would lie supplied iu an illicit manner; and tho 
Licensing Act provides that all pkujca of refroaluncnt shall bo closed 
at the same time. Hut if the advice of the iSuperintendont of the 
Morylebon© Division bo adopted, a further ineasiu’e of restriction 
will bo proposed next Session. “ Ooflee-stiills,” ho says, “ should 
bo prohibited between 12 at night aiid4A.u. They are simply 
common nuisances, and aru not, except in very special instances, 
required.” We do uot speak from actual knowledge, but wo 
in(er that the compound sold at these stalls under tho name of 
coileo is not often genuine; and if on this ground the polico 
proposed to treat the stalls ns nuisances, wo should A>el a certain 
sympathy, which wo admit to bo wholly unjustifiable, in the 
success of their procoodiugs. It is possible indei>d that tho 
so-called cofteo may bo occasionally forlitied with a spirit equally 
mideserving of the name of braudy. and olthough this luay bo 
an offence against the Excise, it would be venial, or oven praise¬ 
worthy, in a sanitary point of view. The police would pro¬ 
bably D6 well pleased if everybody in London would go to 
bed at midnight and stay there until four o’clock; and they 
desire at any rate that those who are in the etreote between those 
hours should bo cut off from all possibility of refresWont 
Another superintendent says that “tho keepers of fried fish, pie, 
and oyster shops ” continue to mve trouble to the police aud an¬ 
noyance to the inhabitants. This officer writes from Whitechai^el, 
and we ore pleased to hear that that district has grown so genteel 
that its inhabitants object to the eating->-at least in a disorderly 
manner—'Of eel-pies. The consumption of these delicacies ap{)ears 
to proceed in the manner least satuifaetory to the police at those 
shops which do not offer sitting accommodation to tWr customers. 
The Report states that the Excue authorities refuse to license cer¬ 
tain .shops on account of their not heving the requisite accomino- 
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datinn, and tiiat these Bhops more e.-^jn-eiiiLly p:ivo trouble. AVo 
presume that the«o shops, nut having; licunees as refresh- 
luent-houseB, do not vonturo to Icwp open after nine o’clock at 
night, and before that hour tlio tioublo they iiive cannot bo so 
very sorious. Eating fried tish sttaullng up is not, tvo ehould 
tbink,a particularly exhilarating occupfition, jnui perBuna who cnn 
g<it jolly over nu eel-pie must roiimi'liablo tuhnit for ron- 

■vivinlily iindor diiricultit'a. Wu du imt (iSjjei't to the clusing 
of frieu-lish shops, licenced or ^ullicell^tNl, ai. tlio uaniu hour aa 
public-hoiiwvs, but this worthy ollicf v, tiiking his tom; cloubtle.si'* 
froni llie Homo OlHre as it wa.s uieUr Lord Abordart', 
to wish to olo.se tlieeo Fhops allugoth-r. Souie of Ills (•(ilt'.w'ue;; 
fioeni to think it ommj/h to wiy lii.it loose cliaract*-rs" fro- 
fiUfilit a shop in order (o con'doiim il, Imt we vtntuo* to 
remark that even a prosUtulo may bo lawfullv supplied iih an 
«cl-pio. t)n particular off.n.sioii.s tlm Wot-end of ].<mdoii .sulR-rs 
from irruptions ofroupliQ ” who are behoved to hr; of I'la.^Leni 
origin, and probably if we pictured to oinv lves IhoMi hubariims 
at tho hearth tires of their race-, we miylit conceive tliom to he 
engaged in the consumption of eel-p'jt.ri piir(;liu.:ii‘d cojipevs 
OStlracted from tho pockets of We.sl-emK rs. 

It is-gralifying to hear tliat in the Paddiiip-ton divi.sion “ t'ldy 
one crime of any nuignitudo" li.m h.-cji coiiimilled, and cou- 
Bcquonlly the detective ollicers “ liave not h.id llieir energies 
directed to the ap])relJen^io^ of ereit oif iiihus,'’ who would pro¬ 
bably have escii]It'd. Ju this ol‘ i ..i.ip- i ..!» • lei-aivi' tlw 

flijperinleudeuL ot the dividou Ir.s addre-sn] hi luJiid to the coii- 
hi(h*ration of iho “ erliientioiiiil te.t jnr piojiiiytion,” ami tlu' 
Htyle of Ids remarks convim-cs loi tiial lie at h' sV m od not fi-ar 
the ujiplicalioii of the lest In whieii he i h,efi'J. Thi.s le.l, lie si\h, 
Ihouirh it jgivc.s to the public iolelliuTiiL, well-; iiokro, ami well- 
infunued iiimi, slint.s out many who w<mld nuku iho b'vsl. olllceis. 
lie would not sugsiest that I here '.Iiould h' no isliicational rjimlili- 
oitiun required, hut he dies thie.K, ami-o down, that upon tlio 
Btrong rei'OmmL'iidalion of llu* buperinti'mleul, llm (!ivil St'rvice 
oxaminniion might he waived iu ivviiun cm.-.-. We regard tho 
method of evamiiiaticu as better lliau j'lliherv lor aduiir..siou; Imt 
inappiieahle, onuMrly so, to pvoinoiieii, wlueli 'hould liepend upon 
tho .sense whieli a, man's superioi.s ol In.-, ellieiency. Thu 
milion of till'(Jlvdiservlr'e iMvauiim r-ihek-elii::' a di tecl'vu M.ri.'eaiit 
by I'OiiqK'tition is ratlu.r wldni.'-icul. 1 h.,ee, ; i\.s tlio writer, 
divisioiiMl defi'i’tivcs who arc cIom'V, e\pnieiieeil men, jiiid but for 
the one drawback of waul of educ.'.li.m, waiiil'i iJiiiko the, hesi 
delcelivo sergeants, “for- they are iiio.tI eiiergi.tie i'l tlie pursuit of 
oiremUTL*, will slatid or lb; in a mews, in a diteli, in a stabh', a 
cab, or iu a box, and will •watch for hours without slirriiig-, on 
purpose to ctilcli or to Iteep obsirvatiou oil some pi'isons wlioni 
they suspect, which I am afraid the educated detuctno woubl not 
do, and from their knowli'dgo of crime and its perpi'tralom are 
certainly the best men to give iiislruclinin to others in intricate 
cases^ but want of educftlioii keejis them from such ti position.” 
Oerlainly the mania for c,\:niiiii:itioh lues gone pi-i'tty far if v\o 
apply it to the .s»'lt;cli(m of oHiecr.') of the detective }>olire. It i.s 
doubtful whether an examiner could he. found to set a paper on 
“Crime and its IVrpelrators”: amt thu csqiucily for standing 
patiently up to the neck in a dnnghe.ip sc'iu.', seaivdy to admit of 
boing mensured by lUHi-k.s. j'lio iugt iiiuus pi'isous who uudi'i-lako 
to fhouse detec\iv« olUei'rs by this method would jieihapa 
bo CH[wiblo of pi’ope,sing to Sx't papma to all iliQ inluibi- 
tants of a stroi-t until they di.si.overed the perpetrator of a 
criino commiLted in il. Another supninlemb'iit lestities with 
equal emphasi.s agjiinst imposing an ediicntiouiil te.st on .sergeants. 
“ 1 llnd/’ lio savH, “ that tho very best policemen as rcg-ards tbiuf- 
tnkiiig arc men who generally am miiiblu to pus.s tlu; exainiiiation 
required for a i>m’geant.” 'finis a const dilu oci/i'd a. suspected 
burglar and held him until assi.stanee, came, in spite of a violent 
blow -with u “ jemmy,” under which peiliup.s a more scholarly 
head might have yielded. Anothi'V Hiipi'i'inumdent suggests, with 
oven moix; fore**, that llio eduwitional te.st imposed upon h sergeant 
before be OHu Ih'cmue ins])cetor sliould Is' modi lied. Tlicre avo, 
ho 8-tiys, tunny sergeants “good practieal poUeemeii," "well qualified 
for inspectoi'a, who would fail to puss the I'lluc.-itional evauniialion, 
aa we ctm quite believe. Tlio wonder is that this alisurdsjstem of 
exaniinatioii should have esliiblj«'hecl itself so strongly. 

AVe must admit, however, that by evamin.itJon or other means 
the litcriiry chanu’ler of the police has been w ell sustained, and we can 
only hope"that tho antliore of tlie district ilcports before us liave 
not disustal the tmnclieon Bstliey la'c/mm familiar •with tho pen. 
Horo tind there severe criticism might tiiui u bfeuiisJ). 'rhua, one 
euperintendmit stAlea that “stmy dogs appear to lie as prolific as 
ev'cr”-, looanlng, not that stray doirs of the female sox produce pup¬ 
pies while in cusUidy of the force, but only that stray dogs avo 
lumieroua. Tho same ofll(X‘r diecourses iu a high moral 
strain upon the liunentablo fact that “pei-sons of a posi¬ 
tion in society” are among the visitors to night houses. 
He thinks thov would never do so “ if they would give the subject 
butia luoinenta sorioua rtdlwtiou, and enn.ddev the result to them¬ 
selves if their friends and relations were cogui/uiit of their con¬ 
duct.’^ IVyre arc aonio tvveuty supeviiiiemhmts of ivolice, and 
every xmo of ihotn could write an cftsay in this stylo, and pro¬ 
bably among them they coukl comnose’ a moga/.ino and rovww. 
TU«s much edwntiun has done for the, polici;, hut whuthw it has 
mode them iunre patient and skilful iu watching and detecting 
thhyres isqiifStionaUe. Tho wtiti^rs of th« Keivurts tula* credit, and 
wo hopojwstJy, fhr having udiuinistewd thu Contagions Diseases Acts 
.)»o that the prejudieo onco cnlurtainod by many persons against 
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these Acts has boconie a thing of the post. An enthnaiastio 
BupcrinteiKjicut plates that those pei‘aons now see that ^^the dae- 
pificd daugliter of frailty ” has u ■way of escaping from her de- 
gvailing ])09ition tlirough tho kind influence of those with whom 
she is brouglit into contact by the opwation of the Acte, Thu 
number of naval fitr.vglers brought iu by the police has been 
tiian the year k'lbre, aud this is treated as a result of jm 
iinprov.'il tone of momlity in the navy;” •which luu.st bo gratiiy- 
ing to tho-e comuhanders ■who take an iub*ro»t in the wolfaro of 
tin; iruw.i eniriiFlcd to llioir charge, “and who, it is pleasing to 
note, ,'!]•♦' becnming more numerous every day.” AVo wHli not 
bf .SI) unkind H.s to eugyef't that the diminislH^d miinl)er of strag- 
bi’iniglit in mig-ht be ju^mlx'd to relaxed vigilance on the part 
of lilt' [lolire. r»nt w'c cannot help fearing that thief-taking and 
other cognate business may como to bi ri^orded ns secoiiclarv 
to the gf'nernl snpf'ribdoii of the conduct and condition of ah 
eliis-' s of fb'v AJijjesIv’s Hubjecta, from captaiuB iu tho navy 
to tk;.''jii.'..‘d daugliteis of frailly and prolihe dogs. It surely 
is b-'vimd tho province of tho Suporiutendont of Zkdico 
Jit rurtsMifiinli ])fir-kvard to estimnio the degree of interest 
V.iilcli liiivfil oftieuvs take in the welfare of their shijw' coinpfinie*. 
'rile .Supei'inlendent at Woolwich Dockyard is happy in the occur- 
ri Ticu ol a tuple partienliiTly s^ultabk' to tho display of hie literary 
talent. “'Ike \e(ir liii.s been di.«itingiiirth(ai for vieita umde to tho- 
Ar-t n. I by fur/iist personnecs.” 'i'ho Hereditary trmnd Hitlm and 
JiiiL'Iie-s of Kii-’iii and Huite ■weru received by their liovul 
iliLdiiie^-.'s +,!)(> Prince and Princess of Wales, and the Heads of 
Di ]>,innu'i'l.--, ikc. “'I’ho 2ist. Juno will long be ivm cm bored iu 
Wo -laieh c- the day oil which Ui.a Aifijesty tho Shah visited the 
,\! -"iul," It i.i iioi perhaps surprising that the Shah’s xibits to 
]mbm: jdnce-. Nlioiild hfivo particularly impressed tho memory of 
polici 111* 11, b»*(.iur-o his Alajesly carried on his august person 
di.miitniU which all tho thieves of London must have mgnrdefil 
with 1‘iMgiiig and denpairing eyes as a lu.'igniticcnt but. •wiudly 
mialtiiiu.ihi'- “swag.” Nevurtheh-sa we do not see Ibe iieees- 
silv of recording iho name's of thu eiistingnisheil civil and 
mihiarv olticers wlio uci‘oni])auied or received tho Khali, uiib's? 
indei'*! it liiid Iji'cn added that lumo of them hud their pockets 
j'ii'l.cd. “ Tho day was beautifully tine” and iimny tJiousauds of 
ueJI-dn-H.-f'd jier-ion.-j “availed Iln'mselvu.s of the privilege” of 
st'Oiding on tlio gm.ss plots to view the ceremony. 'I hen came tho 
Hi redii.uy t irand Duke of and the Prince of AVah’S, and iv 

finvd:iT.i Jeter the Khali tiinu'd up ag.iin within the len-itory of 
(his luo^t forlunate of siiperintendenls. This time ho came to vie-w 
(iroi nwieh Ilo,->pital; ho was nttuuded by notabilitie.s as betor*', UTui 
“a i/<r of the most /•ce/ffy^c/o'descriptuni ” awaited him in tho 
Pi'iriied Hall. This is really too much. We are Borry ihul, the 
liteiai v e.\i rei -e-i of the polic.e should end in uniuitigatud penay-a- 
lining. Lut llicbu aro tho Ixiuutilul re.sults of cducativui. 


M'.AX STANLEY 0\ GJ'iXKKAL COUNCILS. 

D KAN K'fANLLY has contributed to the Cont.cmpornnf’ 
Jutir/r a short p.aper on “ Ohristiiinity and ldtramoiitaui.sni,” 
dt-igne*l, as be iiilbnns his readers, as i* slight coutribu1ion-dt i» 
certainly a very sliglit one — toward.^ completing a discussion 
recently carried on in that magazine. Ho adua, uiul tiiu statemoat 
is re])tated soon afterwards, that “ it coniines itaelf to the historical 
a.vjiect of the subject.” And to ila historicttl aspoct, espuciully il> 
one important, pai-ticnkr on which the writer lias chiefly dwelt, 
mir criticism will .ilao be couliiied. A\'o might indeed question at 
starting the histmical corrt'ctne.ss of tlio Dean's rather peculiar 
deliiiiium of Vltnimontjmjsip, us the thwry that “in all times and 
places I 'hristi.iniiy 1ih.s bt'cn propagated by a corporation or caata 
of uie.u, wJiu have boon tho exclusive depositai'ies and expounder* 
of its truths”; whereas tlie opposite, and as he holda the true, 
thooiy is that (.Uuistianity is propugaftod and the advance of truth, 
and govKlnusH accomplished, not l»y ono particular corporation or 
order of niou, or through any one form of polity, but “ by tho joint 
inlluenci^i of nil good elements in human nature, and in the order 
of the world, woikiog together.” This distinction of theories 
on the face of it. what logicuins c&ll a cross division, for no one in 
his .«ieu.'«cs o\ cr iinaginod that tho advance of truth and goodness 
in t.lie world depended solely on tlie miniatrAtions of a durical 
corporiiiiou; wdiilo ojpi tho other hand there are probably not many 
who would ciire to maintain tliat Christianity luis been, or is ever 
likely to be, propugnted in the world without such direct agencies 
being callud into play. Tho Jlenn is indited himself obliged Uk 
allow that perlui|w no one iiaa held either view “ with absolute 
cuDBiaU'ncy ; ” aud he might havo4tdd«d that probably no one h^ 
over professed to hold either view, in tho form hero etated, aflb 
Whiit he ix>nlly moans, or must charitably be presumed to 
is that ono party holds an organised and visible numstiy^ with 
cortain inhertmt rights and powers, to be part and jxurcel of the 
divine institution of Christianity, while (mother regaiida aU auoh 
claims as mure variable oceidenta In this eense hii twB 
theories have no doubt an historical existenoe, and the foziiMr 
might be rodghly described as the CoJdixflie theory, thongh* ii 
baa been eciually maintained by krge bodiw extenMd lo< the 
lionian Catholic Church, as for inataiure eBtfre Fitatam 

and A huge section of the Eug^iah QmckL At .alt it 

is certainly not Ulinixaoiitaiiismj whieh^ if we onrselvae 

to the historieal aspect of the aubsject,” means a particular them 
about Papfd rights end pMrogn^Me iwawrtahwd deiusd 

by another, party in .tne Itonum Catholic Church. On the re- 
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roectivo of their vievrs the Dean’s slight ctmlrihution 

taiw* BO light whstovCT. He probably thinks the eonlroveray 
beneath bSa notice, and eonsiders both sides about eqmilly iu tho 
wrong; and of course^ be has a right to his own opinion on tho 
subject. Only it remains true that the title of Ins paper is a mis¬ 
nomer. And its incongruity becomea the more aiunsinglv ron- 
spjcttoua when we find liim taking, as tho chief and “ mosl'obvirnw 
ease’' for testing the historical weakness of what lie calls the 
Ultramontane theory, the example of GotM-ral OouncUs. No 
doubt Ultramontanes, being Homan Catholics, arc nbligcd to 
admit the authority of Oeneral Councils; but, if then) is mu) 
point whicU shai^ly distinguishes their theological attitude froiri 
that of the opposite sec-tionof their co-religionists, it is tboir studied 
depreciation of Councils in comprison with tho loftier and nioro 
avmlable authority of Popes. However, wu are not going to 
discuss hero the abstract merits of Catholic and Ih-olcstant, or of 
ecclesiastical and Erastian views of Church govcnmient—aiul this 
latter theory is whwt the writer is throughout really twh ociiting-- 
etrll less the proa and cons of Ultramontaniam proper, to which bo 
acaroely adverts at all. He has given us >in historical summiiTv of 
ihe action of General Ooundls Nicasa to Trent, according to 
his own estimate of tlioir proceedings, and l-o n brief cx.imitiiUiou 
of some of its leading points wo propose to dovoJe such spm.x' us 
I'emains to us. 

Tho Doan of Westminster has written some ITisioricnl Sketchcs 
of the Eastern Church, and w-as once a Proiewjr of lu'clcfsiurtrical 
lliatorv. While Ihoroforo an attack on the pivteusions of lioni'ml 
Councils struck us as n very etninge method of illustrating tlio false¬ 
hood of Ultra montanism, wo turned with oonsidcrablo interest to 
his renew of the proceedings of those assemblies in tiiiu sp;i.‘»t. AVo 
are sorry to be obligcKl to add that we turned from it after a i'areful 
and wondering perusal with a blank sense of miiigh'd prrple.vity 
and disappointment. Though ho profess-cs to bo runTiing tlirougli 
the whole lino of General Coimcils, tho Dean has in fact stdecled 
seven'only out of the twenty or twenty-one, commonly so-rallnd— 
four of the ancient and three of the m6<.Uft)val Church-whereby to 
jllustrnto his theories. The first fi>ur Councils from Nice t(» 
Ohalcedon, to wliicli the Church of Knglaml appeals for her 
standard of heresy, are thus summarily dismissed. *• The Council 
of Nicu'a—whnt is there that aclunlly remniris to us from that 
venerable assembly ? A cree<l which, how’cver good iu itwlf, xvas 
for the most pait not composed by the Council, but only adopted 
byjt . . . and of wbieli tho only word of importaitce insi rIt'd 

by the Council w^as adopted* ns a mere party inovo, and aflf-rwiii-ils 
hardly ever used by Athanasius, its chief clinmpion.” The Nioeuo 
was not composed by the Couilcil of Nice in precisely the 
flame sense in wdiich tho Toleration Act was nut comp^wed by the 
Kngliah Pariiament. And it would be just as true to siiy that nn .’kct 
of Parliament is not. really the work i>f Pai’liameut, but of tho 
member who proposes or the draftsman who puts it inlu ns 

that creeds or canons are not really tho work of the Council 
which Ruihentiaitos them. And as to AthanasiusH ])oliiic .and 
provisional nbstinonoe from the uso of the famous forum In (ofioui- 
<rifl{), in order to win over the Memi-Arians, it proves mnhiug 
whatever tia to tho fitness of the term for the purptwe tor which it 
was originally devised, and 16 which it has bc’<*ii applied 
from that day to this. Of tho Council of CoTistanlinonle xvo are j 
told Htill moro briefly, and with ovon less approacii to accu¬ 
racy, “ Nothing is now cherished except n portion of a creed 
which it certamly did not cimipose.” hYoui tlio Ooimcil of 
Ephesus “ there remaius only the famous word OtvroKDc, which ] 
has not been dcjcmed worthy of acceptance in any Protestaiit 
Church”—a statoinont which is incorrect if tlie Church of 
England is meant to bo included under the category, and irrelevant, 
if it is not. For no decrees of the ancient Councils are deemed 
worthy of acceptance by tho foreign Protestant communions. ^Ve 
are finally asked ** How many Christian pastors of any Church have 
gone to the stormy debates and ambiguous decisions of the Coim- 
cil of Ohftlcedon ”—^which most unambiguously condemned lihity- 
<diiani8m—“ for the purpose of refreshing their spirituiil life ? ” It 
would bo about as reasonaWe to ask how many Christians have 
WHO to tho Pilgrim'a Progreaa for tho pum)8e of learning the true 
doctrine of the two natures of Christ. Wo have no time to enter 
hem'»on a vindicatioa of the first four General Councils, and it i.^ 
Mite enough to observe that Dean Stanley has judged them— 
detailed ioWtracies apart—by tests which are so transnaivntly 
inapplicable as to d«Mrhro his statement of any value whatever. 
But, as he refon to Uooher as a high authority in a later part of 
the article, and as Hooker was certiunly very far removed from any 
aBspiciou of Ultwmontaoism, we may perliaps venture to remind 
cor reader* of a well-known, passage in tho fifth book of the 
JBodktutalieal giving his very dii&reitt estimate of tho 

matter:— 

Td vStbMV tbetdbco, into «mo omn stl dwt hitherto hath been spoken 
tewUing this ixilnt, there are hut foil ihlogs which concur to make com- 
«l«to the whole state of our Lend Jesus Chnst; His Deity, Uis manhood, 
& conjunction af boUi» and the distha'tlon of tho one fioiii tho other being 
jolnod in one. Four principal heresies there are which have in those tilings 
wifriseoodtlttsTrtttlir Aritna by bending thcmselrtti sgaiTist the Deity of 
Christ; Ajbolitamibms by msiniliig and miafiiterprcthig that which belongs 
sth to bomaa nstaru; Keatortans by rauUng Christ asivnder and 
dividing Into tvtopunons) the followers of Kutyckes by uonfouoritng 
inHispettontliossfistwJiifhi^ they should disanguiah. Ageuut those 
thsrehavebetin Ihttr most famous ancient general eohtioila; the council of Nice 
'to d^na acftinat Aiiona, a^nst Apcllinmrians ths omitMdl vif CVmrtantinopW^ 
«hs Oos^Of sgmiMt Moriasa, aguintoKBtycldaiiatlto Choked 

of tk» vicM «ni for Of* Is ^ 


mNlnj—“ WilHii tho conii»attt of w!ti<*h four I-Itttgf’-trHfy 
aflirtn that nil iioiu.'vlca vibich toiK’h tlw IViTion of Christ, wb^jthor 
they have arisen in these later daya or in any ego hcrctoforcs may 
bo with groiit fneilit v brought to confine thenwolvas,’* On the thi*i>- 
logical beai’ings of the matter tve of conrao say nothing here. Hut 
tho extract jufti given will at least anffit'o to jn^oVe that writers not 
Wh eitjiwmt or ba^.u^d tlnin Dean f'^ianlcy, and q»ute a* little oj)<m 
to tho impuirttion of Ultirimontanism, hrtf completely at issue ‘^tai 
him na to the wnUdautial and jKTraaucnt aeevices rend^'O- to 
Cliriatianily by the nncrent Councils of tlw Chiirob. 

Frum the (’umicil of (.Ihiilmlon in 451 the reviewer passos at a 
boundto what ho HOiuewhati-'niHmuticnlly I’ralla^^ theOouncii of the 
Ijatemn.” Ah there were four LnieranCouncils, the fiwt of which 
was held in 1123 mid tho hint iu 1215, wo xvere at first wholly ftt a 
loss to Jmow what (Council tho Dctm had in his miml. His coni- 
ment on “tho Council (jf the Lftl:*ran” is that “it gave us its 
fiaiiction of Tnur^uh'shmliiUiun ftud t»f the AIbigewsian Crusade.” 
Tlio I'urmor jiari of this Htelcmeut might bt< applied to two of the 
Jiatemii Coimcilw j the latter is not true, except in a veiy indii-ect 
stmse, of any of tliein. Tho teaching of flerengariua on tho 
Eucharist—whicii nmy bo described in later pbra«)ology oa 
Zwiiiglifiu—wascou'luninedat tho Second Tjfttcran Council, andiho 
dogma of Tranaubstauliatlou formally defintdat the fomrth. It is 
appiu’nilly to this last that tho roviower refers, f<)r, although the 
crusade towliich it gave its sanction whs n<»t the Albigension, but 
11)o fifili crusade to the Holy Land, uftorwai’dR conducted by 
Andrew If. King of fluiigtiry, it assigned to De Montfort the 
cities taloMi from the AlbigonHiauB iu bninco, and may thus lx* said 
to have given a kiml ni c.v ju>st fmio sanction to the war. Hod tho 
sanction been mure direct, llie crtso i.s nut Buch a nimple one in its 
“historical aspects” ns Dcun Stanley appears to suppose. The 
Mbigeusian heresies were to the full ns violent an outrage on the 
jiublic ojiiidttii of ('hrirtimdom iu that divy iMormonisi^i Is in our 
own, aud uhigh occlesiaslicjil dignitary might have beeb cxpwted 
to o'luember that tho direct sanction piven in the Old ToBtamout 
to the e\term illation of the Caununites does not stand hiss in neixl 
of CA plana lion than the indirect condunation accorded after the 
fact by tho Kuiirlli Latcrau Council—if it ia tho fourth to which 
he reiers—lo the wars of Simon do Montlbri. Chice more thft 
loviewer passes ii/c<‘o juit this time over eight, hut over more 
tliaii two centuries, and four intervening General Councils, au 4 . 
puiinci's on the Council of CinuUneo—tlio very hist, one would Imvo 
llioug]it,iutlie whole series to be included in £m indictment against 
Ultrain jT'.tenisin. AjuI laire he is men leas felicitous than in hia 
dealings with “thoCoimcil of the Lateriin.” At ConstiUjce, io 
quote his own burning words, the bhnueless John Huaswas burnt 
alive, the iufnmou.'i John Veiit^ Rud the iufamou* John XXII. 
(XXIlI. ?) wiUi difiicult v coTKlmnnod, alnjoijt condoned.” And then, 
ap]>roprialing a statenii'Ut of .llalhim's wliich Inter criticism has 
conspicuously disiiKived, ho adds that “it is easy to weigh lUo 
retrench men t of a tew abu.'-es against the formol amwfion of an 
afnicious 7 ttnxim." J'liis of course refers to the supposed derreo 
of Constance, triiim|iL.T.nlly cited by Gicse'er, that no faith is to 
bo Icejit with herelics, which however, it' not a pure fahricAtiutt 
throughout, is at best a draft of a motion proposed by dUrnw mem¬ 
ber of tlio Council, but certfliidy never accepted. Nor had the 
Ooiiucil any need to adopt it ns an njMdogy for ViruiDg John Hut*. 
Dean Stanley should know better than to eudoreo the wotn-oirt 
calumny about what Coleridge callsw'ith ingenious infelUiiiy “the 
Pope-wrought ])erlhly, that nmdo iiu empire's plighted liiitli. tt liv/’ 
forgetting that tho “ neriid v ” at all uventa could not bo “ Pupe- 
W'rought '* at u time when tliore wna no Pope, But in feet there 
was no perfidy at all. John Hus.s came lo Oonstencx;, a« bo him¬ 
self repeatedly btat<id, with no other aafeconduct thou a verbal 
pioraiso from the Einpi'ror of protection on his journey, which wet* 
faithfully kept. Tho written salecondnct reached him after life 
arrival there and guaraiilt'od him against all riolenco on the road 
to or from Constance in tho event of his roturn, but did not and 
could not guamnteo him against tho soiitence of Hie supremo tri¬ 
bunal to which he had hiuiself iqqicaled, and by whose judgment 
he had over rind over again declared his readiness to abide. That 
burning licreticd is .su “atrocious ’’ practice wo h.ave no desire to 
dispute, but it was in ftcconiauce with tlio univeivsiil custom and 
sentiiueut of tlic <liiv, nml Hiiss Innisolf did not complain of tho 
sentence 011 tiio gnauid that it whs a breach of faitli, or that burn¬ 
ing heretics is wrung, but simply ou the ground that ho waa not n 
heretic. Ihit. judged iiy any standard of doctrine which tho Council 
could poi^sibly recognize, he was undoubtedly a heretic, and it so 
happened that some of Ids opinioiiA were of a nature to Iw far more 
alarming to civil than lo ecclesiastical authorities, and would, if 
conwisteutly curried out,have made nil rt'gularg'overument in Church 
or iStttte an. impossibility. Hence tho extreino bittcfrness mynnifestud 
against him by tho Emperor Sigisomnd when it beeame cloivp whltt 
Ilia real opinions Wf^re. As to the I>,an e scflisational contraM. of 
Huss with “tho infamous John Petit and tho infamous'J6ha 
XXII./’ that may be dfemissed in very few word#. Joait Petit, 
as we nod occasion to mention the other day, wrote a work in do- 
fence of tynmnicide which tho Gouncil of Oonslaiice condemnod. 
His doctrfne may be “ infamous," but it was maintaiuod hy a host 
of later writers, Oatholic and l^testant, to some of whom at aJl 
events even^ ytanloy would scarecly venture to apply that 
epithet, and we are not aware of any charMs against tlio porsoual 
ehareeter of the author. As to/*^ tho infeinoiLs John XXH.” 
(XXIIX.) Wo must be content to r«^er tho Dean toltefeles volume 
on the OouBciJ of Ooiwtance, hi# utter ignorance of which is nt- 
, tested by every word he baa written on the subject. John was 
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certainly no aaint, but there is no evidence that he was any ^one 
than the ^aeral run of ^gnifiod ecclesiastics of the day, though he 
was greatly their superior in ability. The couteiuporary jndgment of 
Leonardo of Arezzo is probably not far from the ma«£:—“ Vir in 
tempo^huB Quidem magnus, in Bpiritualibus vero nullus omnino 
atone ineptus. It was more on occlcfiiastical than moral groundSi 
md on account of his breach of faith in deserting the Council} that 
it suspended and deposed him. 

It & admitted that the Council of Trent effected many useful 
xefbmis, and that the chapters on JustiGcation throw a good deal 
of light on ail important subject, but wo are asked whetlier^ita 
acts contain auything like a code of iiormanent and universal 
truth,” as though it were the busiuoss ot a Council to compose a 
supplementary Bible. And in the same spirit the writer, possibly 
haunted by some vague consciousness that his detailed imuctment 
against the acts of General Councils is not very conclusive, pro¬ 
ceeds to notice their omisBions 

How raanv are the good words ainl works in which the Councils have had 
no part ? The Cretjds: JCvcn the Nicetio or (Joustantinopulitau Creed is 
In substance the creed not of a Council but of Eusebius und Kpiphatiiiis. 
The ApostW Ci’ced, and, with all il.s merits and demerits, the ALlmiiiwinn 
Creed, is not sanctioned by any Coiincil at all. The Canon of Scripture : 
It was not adopted, or sunotloned. or explainetl by any Council until the 
fJTretd ; and the deo.i'sion of that afthcnibly, recognuiug as imtho- 
rlzod only t\vs receivjjj^d^ version of the Vulgate, no eilucated man, either 
Homan Catholic or froleHliMit, can in the jnen'iit tiny accept. TI»eology : 
Is there any single theological i)uc><tion which an)' (.Vmncil or Synod lias 
argued or deciiled with an ability fipnd to that of any of the great thi^o- 
loginns, lay or clerical ? The nearest approach to it are the clinptcrs on 
Jaslitioation in the decrees of Trent, anil on the Iblile in the Westminster 
C'Onfossion. Rut how inadeijunto to the needs of the case, how inferior to 
the truly inspired utterances of individmil genius I—to the eiilightoninent 
of the W'orld by Origen. by .Terome, by Augustine, by Dante, by Ilookyr, by 
Hacon, by Thomas h. Kenipis, by Rossuet, by T.nther! The fominrion of 
the hymnology, or of the mnsie, or of the liturgy, or of the niorala of 
Christendom—all these W'crc the works of public opinion, of general iiistiiu-t, 
or of gitteil individuals—not the work either t»f a general council or of the 
corporate or 83modicHl action of the clergy a^ such. 

And again Boon afterwards wo aru aolcninly informed that tho 
whole literaturo of Christ endom, ila poetry, philosophy, history, 
hymnology, Bcioneo, and theology, ita art ana legislation for at 
leaat three htmdred years—dtiring whioli period by tho way there 
have been no General Oouncilu—ita charities and philanthropic 
institutions, aro the work of otlior agencies. No douot. Hut it is 
impossible to read this portoulous ratalogiio of the bcrvices which 
Councils have failed to render without being reminded of the very 
similar complaint mode against Paradhp lA) 9 t. “ After all, it proves 
nothing.” After all, says tho Dean of Westiniubter in ciFoct, what- ! 
over else Oouncils may have accomplished, tliey did not give us 
the art, the literature, tlio science, the painting, tho poetry, the 
history, the hospitals, not even the theology of Kurope. They 
cannot match ino intellect of Augustine, or tho depth of Origen, 
or tho wisdom of Hooker, or the science of Bacon or tho 
genius of Ikissiiet, or tho devotion of Thomas d Kempis. And 
Sierefore at the bar of history they are self-c<mdenined. Neither, 
we may add, did the hhiglish i’arliament give us our national 
literature, or poetry, or music, our ancient Univeraities, our churches, 
our scientific institutions, our railways, our electric telegraph, our 
benevolent societies, or even our political economy. Shakspeare and 
Milton and Wordsworth, Gibbon and llurao, Adam Smith, Burke, 
Watt, Stephenson, I’aradny, Mill, and liosts besides of not 1 o.hs 
memorable nameSj are due to other agencies tlian can he found in the 
Palace of Wostiinnstpr. JOven tho law's made iu Parliament “ are 
not comTOSod but merely adopted by it.” Therefore it is absurd to 
talk of Parlianicntary government ns the palladium of our liberties 
and source of legitimate authority. The advance of tho national 
spirit and national welfare is promoted “ by tho joint influence of 
all good elements in [Englisli] nature, and in the order of the 
world working together,” and not by particular Acts of Parliament. 
It is hardly uecosanry to pursue tho parallel further. We may hope 
that before tho Dean again enters on the history of General 
Oouncila bo will have paid r little more attention to tho facts of 
the case, and have hiarnt to take rather a wider view of its 
bearings on the history of the Church and tho world. 


TEMPLE BAR. 

rjlHB disturbance of Temple Bar is at any rate a visible proof 
that work has boon seriously commenced upon the Law 
Courts. Tho digging of the foundatious of the new edifice has 
been proceeded with so ener^tically, and wo might almost say in¬ 
considerately, as to cause a dipping or sinking of the ground sup¬ 
porting the old and, as some would say, venerable structure. It 
IS perhaps not to be togrelted that a question which might have 
given trouble has been thus practically settled* The decision is 
said to be reserved for the Common Council when they meet after 
their vacation, but, howsoever they may iuvigorate themselves by 
change of air and scene, they will find their strength unequal to 
kMning Temple Bar in Its familiar place. If it cannot stand 
without hooroing luid shoring it bad oetter come down, because 
the .imost enthusiastic antiquary can hi^ly odmiie a struc- 
ttoe'composed partly of stone arid partly of planks and timber. 
And farther, altnou^ the Bar Temains, and is as weU as can be 
elmeeied under the clrcumstam^, the gates aro gone, and gone 
nev^ to rototn< The ceremony of' closing them on the approach 
of a hertdd mlh. a proclamation can never be repeated. We do 
not know wbitfaor the gates have been carried, but we are sure 


that not even a general and an anhy could bring'^em back. Lord 
l^enborough desired on a memonible occasion to diow that the 
wave of Afghan conquest had been rolled back fibm India by 
British power. But not even Lord BUenborough could resist the 
progress of that change which has removed these gates from Tenmle 
Bar. It would indeed bo almost as easy to repl^ above the w 
tho mouldering heads of traitors. But if the Bar must^ lose its 
gates, it had better dis^poor altogether fi.'om its present site. 

Yet the removal of Temple Bar, whenever It shall be consum* 
mated, will be matter of regret, just as we remt tho snbstl- 
tution of commodious modem houses with plate-ppass shop-fronts 
for tho dork and awkward, but picturesmae, dwellmgs of medisaval 
ti-aders. Nothing so surely carries bacK the mi^ to tho past as 
its visible monuments, and a mind can hardly be in a healthy stato 
which dwells wholly in the present. On this account we think it 
w’ould be wortli while to re-erect Temple Bor on the best rite that 
can be found for it. As long as it stands anywhere, the recol¬ 
lection will survive that it served, among other purposes, to 
exemplify the justice or vengeance of Guvernmont against 
traitors. For many months a play has been performed at 
the Olympic Theatre of which the subject is a Jacobite 
plot for tne assassination of King William 111 . Tho play 
IS founded upon a real plot for which tho authors suf¬ 
fered death and gave their heads and limbs for tbe ghastly 
ornamentation of Temple Bar. These victims were of tho party 
which a few years before had triumphed even more savagely. 
After Monmouth’s defeat there was no town or village of 
Somersetshire that had supported him which had not iuways 
I UToro its eyes horrible examples of tho penalty of rebellion. 
!Miicauhiy rolatcs that a labouring man who assisted the execu¬ 
tioner at Taunton in tho ilisgusting process of seething tho 
quarters of tniitora in pil.ch was called in his village Tom 
Boilnian,” was shunned like Cam, and perished by lightning, 
wliicli his fellow-villagers regarded os Heaven's vengeance for hio 
sinful and Bhaniofiil work. It is easier for us to conceive tho state 
of mind which delighted to witness cruel and san^inary punish¬ 
ments than that which endured tiio obtrusion of nideous objects 
on daily life. Every tinio that the Guildhall and the Halls of 
tho great Companies entertained guests of rank and fashion 
from bt^yond Temple Ikir, these guests passed under an archway 
garuii>]ied with human heads aTid limbs. Belief in the deterrent 
effect of punishment was iu those day.s absolute^ end in a struggle 
for life and deatli between rival parties in politics and religion all 
means wore used without remorse to put down and keep down 
enemies. Wo could easily bring ourselves under the infiuenco of 
terror and hatred to cut oGf heads, although we may now think 
such severity far from our refined natures. But it may be doubled 
whether any panic or provocation could induce ua to fix our vic¬ 
tims' heads on spikes and look at them as we drove to 
dine ofl’ turtle and venison with the Lord Mayor and aldermen. 
The nearest approach to tho feelings of those times was made ia 
India, when the blowing away of Sepoys from gvms was used 
ns a punishment, doubtless necessary, for mutiny. Colonel 
Stuart, in his Uemhitcences of a Soldier^ has lately described 
tho share which duty compelled him to take in one of these exe¬ 
cutions. He placed a party of* his men immediately behind the 
gun, and we will not enter into further details. Yet this pun¬ 
ishment was adopted under tho belief, apparently well founded, of 
ita deterrent cflect; and as Colonel Stuart writes :—“ Wo were 
living in times when no one could tell what a day would bring 
forth, and we had plenty of evidence that the corps most faithfiu 
yoslerdav would with pleasure cut our throats to-day." These 
words of a man no'^ living may help us to understand how our 
ancestors, when Kmg William III. had narrowly eacApod assas¬ 
sination on his way for a day’s hunting in Richmond Park, cut off 
with alacrity the heads of the conspirators, and stuck them up 
on Temple Bar. 

Let us try to realize another event nearer to our own time, 
which furnished indeed the latest horrors of tho Bar. In the 
month of November 1745 the state of affairs in England was 
most alarming. Prince Charles Edward had landed in Scotlaad 
in the last days of July, and being joined by laige numbers 
of Highlanders, hod outmanoeuvred General Cope, the com¬ 
mander of the few Royal troops in Scotland, taken possesaioii of 
Edinburgh, and defeated the Royal army at Preston Pons. 
Meanwhile, regiments which had sMred the honourable but dis¬ 
astrous battle at Fontenoy were brought from Holland to London 
and inarched to the North. Butch, Banes, and Hfissums, os well as 
English regiments, were employed against the H^hland savafpes 
who were threatening to c^ture and sack London. The King 
reminded the officers of the Guards of tho precarious condition of 
tho country, and told them that, tnough he had had so maiij 
cent instances of their exertions, yet the necessiries of the time 
induced him to demand their services again. Thus exhorted, the 
Guards marched to Lichfield and jdned the Buke of Oumherlsnd, 
who warned the Government that they must prepare for the 
defence of London in case the Highlandere shouKl riip past him. 
There is a tradition that the Duke hanged a toUgaterjceepel; who 
gave him untrue information as to the enemy’s movements. Iliis 
week in wliich Englishmen have invaded Scotland in laige num¬ 
bers may be opportune ftzr remembering the I^tendoc’s march to 
Derby. At that day a Highlander was regarded not with senti¬ 
mental admiration, hut with disgust and honror. On the and De¬ 
cember the Buke, in order to interoept the ineuigenti on their 
march to Chester, advanced to Stone, expectiiv on enmnter) but 
Lord George Murrey, the Ooiiuiaiidet 4 n-GhCsf of the H^hland 
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metropolis. The Hittvry oftha Orenadier (jrvard$ lately published 
gives some curious details of the incideum of this, 

the last campaigu on English soil. Ilie Londoners v^ere 
resolute in adherence to their Protestant and Hanoverian King. 

“ Several "wealthy citizens enlisted as volunteers in the Guards.'’ 
'A camp was formed to cover Tiondou, tmd the movement of some 
companies of Guards thither furnished llog::irtb with the idea of 
his picture of the ** March to Finchley,” which, however, is a cari¬ 
cature. Scouts were sent into Northamptoushii-e and Huntingdon¬ 
shire, and Englishinen armed and drilled L^iiorally, and prepared 
themselves to dare and endure, and, when their time carao, to in¬ 
flict, lust as did their descendants when the tide of Indian mutiny 
rose aaily higher, and showed as yet no sign of turning. If the 
Ilighlanaers really had reached Loudon, wo may doubt wiiether 
romance and poetry combined could have made the name of 
^Macdonald anu Cameron other than odious in Southern ears. But 
they, finding no support in KngLmd, reti'eated from Derby towards 
their own country, and the Duke pursued thorn, having for expe¬ 
dition mounted a detachment of Guards on horses liiruisho^by 
tlie farmers. But soon an alarm of invasion from Dimkirk re¬ 
called the Duke to London, and in his absiaicc General Ilawdey 
was defeated by the Highlandej-s at Falkirk. However, tlie 
French did not strike at the right time: the tranciuillity of 
liondon was restored, tho volunteers returned to tneir ci\'il 
duties, and tho Duke marciicd again to Scotland, and crushed 
the last hopes of the Stuarts at Culloden. The termination of 
the rebellion was followed by the trials and punishment of its 
loaders. Lords Balraerino and Kilmarnock weiu executed on 
Tower Hill, and other rebels BuH'orod on Kenuington Common. 
Lord Lovat wa.s executed a few months afterwards. U 
cannot he said, loolring at tlie magnitude and character 
of this rebellion, at the ideas which had always provnilod as 
to the treatment of vanquished rebels, and at tho length and 
bitterne.ss of the struggle between Catholics and Protestants and 
the Houses of ytuart and Hanover, that those punishments wore 
excessive either in number or degree. Death to noble tmitors by 
the axe had always been the law; and it hod become habitual, and 
was supposed to bo a salutary deterrent practice, to stick their 
heads on spikes and leave them to wither in the sun and wind. 
I'hiis it was natural that Temple Bar should become once more 
and for tho last time a jfkice of skulls. Happily for ns 
our civil and religious difl0rence.s are now for the most part 
settled at the polling-booth. But if wo suppose the fate of Throne 
and Church to depend upon an imminent battlo between one army 
advancing from Derby and another encamped at Finchley, we shall 
gain some idea of the excitement of (he minds of Londoners in l>u- 
corabor 1745, and shall not violently blame, even if we may regret, 
(he severities which they wreaked on their defeated enemies a year 
later. Rather let us own that in a time of equal peril wo could 
not show more courage, and might easily show as much blood¬ 
thirstiness. This Icftjon Temple Bar ns long as it stands may pro¬ 
fitably teach. 


THE SURllEY ASSIZES. 


A t the conclusion of the Guildford Assizes Mr, Baron Bramwell 
made some important remarks upon tho business done or 
left undone there, which have been supplemented by an in¬ 
teresting statement in the Times of what may^ be called the 
birth and character of the causes entered for wial, and^ of the 
ends they came to. This statement is valuable as showing the 
condition to which the judicial arrangements of the country 
have been reduced, and the urgent need of that reform whicn 
the Judicotur© Act professes to supply. The^ business of this 
assize, so far as it has come before tho judges, has been 
disposed of by two judges in thirteen working days, but this 
could only be done by tho nssistanco of a learned gentle¬ 
man, oho of Her Majesty’s Ooimsel, sitting in a third Court, Md 
trying common jury cases. We do not object to this practice, 
wnich a glance at the Assize reports will show to be frequent, 
and we have ordy to remark upon it that tho country^ thus gets (ho 
^nofit of the service of a highly-trained lawyer without paying 
for it. The experience Hius gamed is doubtless useful to those 
who may hereafter become judges, and the pi-actice of mdiiding 
Queen’s Counsel and Serjeants in the Oonimissions of Assize is 
part of that ancient system which we should desire to protect 
against hastv and Ul-consJdered change. But therebeen 
held at Guildford what was virtuolly a fourth Court, m 
which another Queen’s Counsel has been wtling as ar¬ 
bitrator in a case which, under the existing system, 
could not be tried in a regular court at sH. This was an action 
by a Surrey landlord against a tenant for breach of covenants os to 
course of husbandry, end it involved matters with which a jury of 
fimners would be iar better acquainted than one of tradesmen. 
The elttinge of the arbitiator have been public, and they have 
been fndty attended by the fiunners of the neighbourhood, among 
whom the ease baa excited oonuderable interest. Thia statement, 
which we take from the TmeSt would go far, in our jufcment, to 
show tl^ ex^ency of oontinoing to hold an aaslse at GiuHlw* 
It ia desirable that fivers and other elassea riiocdd attend the 
of oases in which they take an intmt, becauae th^ 
mi^^toui kva something that may be uMd to them. 


Wherever courtB of justice are open suditon ^quent 
and tho attendance upon judicial proceedings Ja ft valwae. 
part of political education. This case appwtts to hftjs bfe«i 
peculiarly suitftWe for trial by a juiy choeen, according to 
the old principle, from tho aoighbournood where the case arose, 
and we assume that the reason for reffen^^ it to aa arbltn^r 
was (ho impossibility of obtaining at this time of the 
attention of a judge Mid luiy. 1ml even if we eilppoeo thw w 
case wjw unsuitable, from its complication, for trial Wjuiy, thftt la 
no sufficiout roaaon, irrespectively of present rules of practice, why 
it should not be tried betore a judge. The consent of the pamos 
which would be necessary to arbitration would suffice for trial 
before a judge without a jury, but tho consent of the judge wo^d 
also bo neccHJKiry, and that he might reasonably withhold. He 
might fairly say that ho had not time to got through 
the regular duty of the assize and could not assume any re- 
spousibility that did not properly boloug to him. It comes, in fact, 
to this, that a cause which would retpiiro several days to 
try cannot be tried at all, and tho parties must provide a 
judicial tribunal at their own expense. If a tax were impost^ 
upon all suitors alike none could complain, and, in fact, a tax is 
iiupoaed upon all suitors who try their coses before special jurors. 
But it often happens that suitors cannot have what they want oven 
by paying for it. In fact the judges who hold tho Summer Assize 
are like tradesmen who cannot meet^ their liabilitios. Tho most 
importunate or lucky creditors get paid in full, and other creditors 
^et nothing. Mr. iknm Bramwell appears to think that even if 
continue to be hold at Guildford and the two other towns 
which have been used to have thom^the suitors would prefer to re- 
.sort, whou the new judicial system js established, to London; and 
jierhaps to a large extent thtjy would. All Ve should contend 
lor is (hut the option of doing so or not should be reserved 
to (hem. If a case arises in the neighbourhood of Guildford, 
it is easier to try that case at Westminster tlinn at Croydon, be- 
caubo iho journey by rail is half on hi»ur shorter, and there are 
more trains. But if a case arises in the neighbourhood of Guild¬ 
ford, it may bo tried at Guildford if the assize happens to be held 
there, and if not it may be tried at Westminster. Thero can be 
no possible objection to offering this alternative, except that it 
migfil involve an occasional waste of a judge's time, and this Mr. 
Bfir<m Bramwell properly says ought not to weigh against it. Ho 
expects, indeed, that tho County of Surrey will arrive at the con¬ 
clusion that its assizes can be most conveniently held at 
Newington, and if that bo so, there is little use in contending for 
the local principle, because Newington is part of the metropolis. 
Wo think there ia much to be said against centralization, but if 
those most interested give up the contest, outsiders can hwdly Iw 
expected^to maintain it. 

The remark of Mr. Baron Bramwell that “ the question turns 
on Brmhhttw ” tells both ways, because, if it is ea^ for the suitors 
of Sun-ey to come to Westminster, it is easy also (or the judges of 
Westminster to come to Guildford. As remrda the alli^^ed aiq:>o- 
sitioD of the county to do its business at KewingtoJi, it was ex¬ 
plained at the county meeting held at Guildford on Thursday that, 

regards the criminal business, tho prisoners are at Newington 
already and it is inconvenient to remove theiii. As regards the 
civil business of Quarter Sessions, it appears that when the question 
of its removal was brought forward at Guildford it waa re¬ 
jected by* a large majority, and when the same question 
was brought forward at Newington it was carried by a majority 
of one. Further discussion of this question will probably produce 
somotbing like agreement as to what is the most convenient couise. 
As regards the general question, it is manifest that the arrange¬ 
ment recently proposed of the circuits has gone upon the idea 
that there are only so many judges disposable, and, as two more 
judges are wanted for the North, they may be taken from the 
South. The people of Surrey may reasonably object to the ques¬ 
tion being domt with in this way. Liet the public convenience be 
fii'st considered, and let the number of judges which it requires 
be appointed, but do not fix tho number of judges and then 
compel the public convenience to adapt itself thereto. It has been 
suggested as one means of lightening the lalxmrs of judgw 
at ^ assizes that on enlareed criminaJ jurisdiction should w 
given to magistrates at Quarter Sessions. But this proposal 
also ought to TO considered on its merits, and thero is obviously 
much to be said a/j'ainst it. Supposing it to be adopted, there 
would he an immediate revival of tho domnnd which has been 
frequently urged for appointing paid Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, 
and this certainly would cost more than any ^qbable saving 
of judges’ salaries. At present, when a judge tries prisoners at the 
assizes many magistrates come into court and listen, and they are 
likely to hear something that may be useful in the performance of 
their own duties. It was wdl said by a speaker at the meeting 
that “ the object of the assizes is that people should see and fern 
how tho law 18 adj^oietered,” and thus learn to respect and place 
confidence In the law. That is an object of the highest importance 
which cannot be exactly a^reciated m money, sad which therefore 
some minds have a tendency to disregard. The members for tho 
county of Surrey will doubtless press this consideration upon Go¬ 
vernment and Parliament. They may fiurly ur^ that the reason 
why so few county cases had been tried at the late assise was that 
“ the parties knew that, if toe proceedingt were Hkeh to last any 
time, the ohanoes were toat toe case would not be heard.*’' It is 
deurable, howerer, that these oases should be tried in toe county, ^ 
and that proper time should be giyan for trying them. Suitors are 
now sul^eoted to a oonstantiy inerearing preieuze to consent to 
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leln or settle their fsiiet, asd if they resist today they yield to 
morrpw. The fitim etatee that more a hundrra cases (mt 
of i6o were m^U^wn from trial, or disposed of without beiug 
really tried, and ve may he tolerably sure that if the same 
cause list were commenced at Westminster next Novemhar 
by a judge eitUng continuously, a la^er proportion of them 
would be trioi If this be eo^ the necessity is manifest for Ewme 
such improvotnent as the Judicature Act proposes. The truth is 
that if the lawyers had been alive to their owu interest, they would 
have established continuous sittings with juries at Westminster or 
in the City of London twenty years ago, and they would have 
devistai some syshjru by which, before the expense of prepnrlng 
fur tri/ii w^as incurred, the wises which we and are not suitable for 
trial by jury could have been distinguished. Few judges who 
have bad juucli experience would desire to take upon themselves 
the decision of questions on which there is conlradiclory icstimony, 
and in what are called “ running down” cawis judges usmilly 
congratulate themselves that the question is for the jury, and not 
for them. In these cases and many others, the various experience 
of the jurymen Is a valuable help to thoir deci.sion, and thun there 
are questions os to the amount of damages which no judge could 
settle satisfactorily to himself, and which are far betu*r settled by 
persons brought together casually for the purpose. It would bo 
mconvenient, to say Ibo least, that a judge should acquire a I'cqm- 
tation for uliicitig a high value upon the wounded feelingh of young 
^ladies, or siiould have to place a value on their feelings when lie 
known to hold a strong opinion tluitthcy ought not to Lcconi- 
iicii'ialeJ in money at all. AVe do not lliiul:, therefore, that trial 
by jury lu suitable oases is likely to boconio unpopular, but it is 
tmio to put an end totlio absurd pmctico of Htinnnouing jurors to 
try i6c^ eases when it is perfectly well blown that not one-lhird of 
tlioui w'ill be, or can be, ivuDy tried. 


BASTi-BALL. 

A S a man’s nature is most readily detected in his itngimnled 
. rmuuenls, so the cluiracterist ies of a nation appear inoit clearly 
in its gaines. The coolness, persislency, and careful skill of the 
EnglLdi find an apt tieH for their oxerciswi in cricket. Tlu‘ 
Ticr\iMm liery temperament of the (laid• alli<*s itself liappily to his 
love, of finesse, his possi'psiou of the esprit (ravltnH, in t!w‘ quick 
yet well-planned comliuL of tho foil. The same tendency to let 
off sMperfiuuus energy by the meiiDS of personal cimiliet which 
belongs to llio fencing s<'hools of Paris as-sunn's a form which has 
a more serious and a more grotesipuj side among the students of 
tiermany. AVith thrm the harmless oncounter of bnltnucd fuils is 
replaced by the duel with the, HchUnjcr^ a blade poculiur to the 
(Wmun Universities, which from its <*nmbinod tenuity, Hevibility. 
and abaiqme.'^B, may bo said to r«isemblc a harlequin’s wand with a 
raror's eilgo. Tt) mitigate the savagery of tlio contests which 
mip^it be entered into with such dangerous wea}Mms as these, the 
pTftcticid good 8»'nso which pertsiiis to the (icruinn character 
stepiHai in and raufllcd tho student duellists to the cliin in inqieijc- 
trable paddings, while it protected their e\es with iron-rimmed 
Spectacles. So thick is tho Icuthern armour providtal for the 
wnniors that many of Iho cuts delivered with tho keen blade 
are pamed by the wadde^l right .arm. In this curious 
arrangement of apjiavent danger and actual safety, the (lorraan 
mind p'Via'ives, as a rule, nothing ridiculous. On the contrary, 
the instilitlion of duelling is regard<‘il by the (lerman student ex¬ 
actly n» is that of cricket by the Kngli^ih public sehoollxiy or 
undcrgradimle. U is his pbi sical religion. AVo n'lneiulMT tUcon- 
vcraiition iHdwwn two undcrgradmiles, one of iin English, the 
other of a (Icnnan University. The (b'mmti inquired what were 
tho wporta in favour among the youth of Englisli University life. 
There was cricket, he was told, and lx)a1ing and \anous other 
iithlotii*amusements, “lint there isn»j duellingr'" “No.” “ Ah, then 
it cannot really ho a University.” Preconceived ideas of duelling 
do not quite accord with its interpretation at a fiennan Univer¬ 
sity. In the world at large a duel used to imply an individual 
qnnirel botwoon two membuTsof tho comnnmity, AmongCjenuan 
students it signifies merely a trial of sbll between the inenibers of 
two myw. Side is opposed l«^ side exactly ns in cricket; but each 
side oilers only one representative at a time. AATiatcvcr shred of 
likeness tlmre nwy bo between the nose-slitting amusement of 
J 3 onn and Hcidelbi'rg and tho cricket of our Universities or of our 
public schools, there is this wide difference, that Englishmen who 
have in their young days been devoted to cricket never lose' their 
interest in it in after life, while the most renowned swords¬ 
man of a (German corjts will in tho course of a few years 
regard his prowess us a vain thing fondly imagined. But indeed 
it would be as absurd seriously to compare cricket with this student 
duelling as with tho cruel bull-fight of Spin or the lazy but harm¬ 
less, if childish, morra of the Italians. It may bo said that there 
is another game of some importance in Italy, which, resembling 
tennis in some points, may be called a vstieiy of the genua cricket 
in that Us component parts are a ball and a striking power. But 
this game is not suiEciently widespread or popdax to deserve the 
title of uationd. 

U would be 8t4ipTising if America, cherishing many institutions 
of the old country, should pass over one so venerated as cricket, 
ft is also in aecordasee with the spirit of independence which is 
ths boast of AiAcitems that, while they look kindly on the F^g l Vh 
ruvtioohl game, they should strike out a hew game to bemore 
eaipediaQy their own.' The friendly rivalry existing between 


Euclid and America led some while ago to n ooUtast bdftween the 
"wet-bobs,” to use an Eton phrase, of either cotoitxy, and tt waa 
only ftSr that the " d^-bohs” should show what t% oenrid do. 
Oricket-matchos between Ameriiwns and En^shmaiaioiiotwithout 
precedent, for in 1859 America challenged Engiaad sft cm^et, and 
tho challenge was accepted by the best English Eleven of the time, 
who went out to America and returned having reaped sacoess. It 
is possible that the supremacy of hose-ball over cricket was not 
then so firmly estahlislicd as it is now on the other side of tho 
Atlantic; now the older is cloaiiy held inferior to the younger 
game. .Tt may bo that the love of invention, of creating somo- 
thing new, wWh belongs to a new people, has led to the up¬ 
raising of base-ball above all other games. Yet in the essence of 
ba.se-ball there is nothing new. A letter in the Timtut has pointed 
out that in 1748 a game called baM?-bal] was played by tho ikmily 
of rr»Mlurick Prince of A\'’nlf‘S. It is possible that the resemblance 
bf'twocn this and tlie American game of to-day extends further than 
the name, Tho origin of base-lwll may bo traced back without 
difiiculty to the club-ball of the fourteenth century. In Strutt’s 
Sporls and Pastimes there is a represontalion of two men engijgod 
in this (uniisement, or in one very closely akin to it. Ono is deliv¬ 
ering a hall to the other, who stands with' the deprecating 
usjx'ct which seems inwiporuble from medimval ligun-s, ready 
to receive it with a rude kind of club. In this dfdivery of 
a ball and its reception witlj a bat, tho germ both of cricket und 
biise-ball is easily recognized. It is curious that llio attitude of 
lh<< two ligijr«\s is more nearly approached in base-ball than in 
cric'ket. This may be taken as an indication cither that tho 
American game is an intermediate step between club-ball and 
cricket, or tiiat the base-bull players hai'o employed a conservative 
wi.sdom in rej«s;ting the bviuiches to get to the root of the tree. 
The fornuM* ifilcrpr(;t.alion is likely to find general acceptance, inas- 
niiicli ns all men who have bi*en schoolboys will recognize in ba.?e- 
ball tho developrnont of a game which w.aa common in their school 
days, and, being held inferior to cricket, was regarded rather as a 
triiiHl anuiscmi'iit wherewith to while awfty nn odd half-hour 
Ilian as a Horious s])ort to which much time and piactice 
w'ere to bo devoted. Base-hall is, in fact, a kind of glorified 
rounders. 

The method in which the runs are obUiined is precisely the 
.same iis at romider.s. The r«»ugh huinuiir which put a nnm 
out by hitting him with the ball ns ho ran hiis diaappearoil, and 
stjcms to have boon replaced by the throwing of the b.ill into 
one of iho goals or basos bofore the runner reaches it. The bat 
used is a development of the stump or stick employed at niundera 
by English schoolboys, and may be said to come between it and 
the oricket-brtt, os the (loriuan student’s ft^hUiger does between tho 
small-Bword and tho sabre. That the use of the bat is not the 
most important feature in buse-ball is at once evident. Tims ono 
of tho chief beauties of cricket is absent irinn tho game. There 
arc none of those pnilty cuts, well-judged drives, and wary re¬ 
ceptions of dangerous halls which are the delight of the spoctatora 
(it Lord’s. On the other hand, it may be said tliat most of the 
niceties of batting .it cricket mv lost upon spectators without 
snooiiil knowledge. T’hii hard hitting wnich appeals the nniin 
object of tho hutHumn at ba.se-ball appeals to all who see it, 
however ignoumt, they may be >f the panio. But the (thsL'iico 
of a wickoL to bo altackod and defended la a serious disudvautago 
to ba.se-bnll in the eyes of ou-lookors. In tho matter of bowling 
also tho American seonjs far infiirior to tho Englisli gome,. The 
variety of the English bowling contrasts favourably with the 
apparent monotony of the pitching at base-ball. There is probably 
a great deal of skill in this which it is impossible to di.sccru 
without a clo.Ho acquaintance with the game; but the constant 
employment of the aaniu action by nil the bowlers strikes an 
Englitdi eye as W(.iarisome. On the other hand, baeu-ball is free 
from tho woariaess which comes over tho spectators of a cricket- 
matcli when steady piny on both sides i.s evinced by the fact that 
for some half-lnuir or more nothing happens except the raoveraent 
of the field and the change of bowlers at tho end of every over. 
^ Tr.i!ie-ball, action is continuous nnd rapid. The interest' lost 
in iho maiter of bowling and batting at l^sc-ball is made up 
in that of fielding. After due allowance is made for the 
difference Ivtwecn a cricket ball and the boll which is employed 
in the American game, the fact remains that the fielding of the 
American players is singularly accurate. The certainty willi which 
catches are timde, the judgment and quickne.sa with which the 
field back ono another up, the noatoess and rapi(iity with which 
balls are Bto])ped and thrown in, might serve ns m^els to 
cricketers. The employment of ono of tho side who are in to 
watch the movements of the field and advise Iho runner accord¬ 
ingly is a quaint dovico which savours of American acuteneBS. 
The running is of course a great element of tho game, and ia a 
very pretty feature in it. It gains in grace probably from the feet 
that rile runner is not embarrassed hy a bat. One curious circum¬ 
stance of base-ball is the waste of force which follows from the 
rule according to which all Mta must be made within certrin 
limits. By this moans all the fine hits in the direction of Bqiiaxo 
leg go for nothing. Another remarkable feature of the game is 
tho process which takes the place of stumring out by the t^kot- 
keej^T at cricket, if a roimei unwarily advances too ^ lEtem bis 
base in order to gain befbrehand some of the distal wHcb he 
hopes toTun,it seems competent for the bowler to nut hfim'out.by 
rirrow^ the boll into riie bOse befere he can reCifrn to it Tma 
gives rise to the empbyment of the sameMnd of histriotfic feto emdi 
roses which make a duUngolshiag fea;tiffe of Anierio|iDL card-games* 
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A V® witcli <ipport«ftv two or thfwo ttmob^ Bod 1 

abandon the idea of oeterittiw tbe maoaF. Then, as { 
he eeenffi aboat to deliw the ball, wi3i a marveUottaly lapld 
ehaafe of eotion be will do hia beat to tbvow the zamter o«t. 
'tkis amon^ other thinga lends a variety to the game, and helps 
to Iceep tl» spectator aumaed. ttaso-biUl U oertainlT pretty to 
lode and probably appears a game of considerable skill and 
interest when the intricacieR which it hits gathered to itself in the 
process of development from roundors are masterod. It is not 
likely, however, to become so popular in England lis to endanger 
the reign of cricket. 


LOAN EXHIBITION FOR AT.SACE AND LORI? AIN E. 

A CTOIiLECTION of choice paintings and rare works of art. which 
xA. aacitee unwonted interiist in France, and indeed tUronghont 
Europe, has been got together lor tho p\»rpose of aiding the fugi- 
tires from /AIshco and Lorraine in the project of jdauting a colony 
in Algeria. Among tlio contiibiitoji are toe Duke of Aunnilc, 
tlwOoimt and Couuhjss of I'ai’ia, the Luko of Ohartm, the Duke 
of Broglie, Count JJaussonnlle, several membera of the Itotlischild 
family, and MM. Thiers, Lebarto, Cieromo, Heh-rt, Viei'dat, 
Wik^ with many others. Our English cidloctow have long 
been accuetonned to place their ireasuros upon loim for the ploasiiro 
and instruction of too public; but Freucli connoij«wiirs have 
hitberto shown a reserve in this reepfrt whicli, on tho present 
■exceptional oc^casion, enhances the auIuo of tlicir favours. It is 
pleasant to find after the spoliation and impoverishmoiit of Franco 
over a period of well nigh a oentiirv liuw much art iToapure 
remains intact in private hands. It la tmo tliat events which 
denuded Franct' enrictii-d England; it is ovideut, for instance, 
that it might be possible to get together n liner collection of 
Sevres China in l^mdou tlian in Tai'is; but seldom have we seen 
in any capital of hlurope such rar <3 exaniples of eiiainels, llenri- 
Deux wnn^, and tapestries. The collection of faiences iVan^aises 
^siwrally isgood ; there are some choice classic and early Christian 
ivories; and tho exam plea of the French school of painting 
are also reinarkabJe for number and excollenoe. Jn fine, this 
exhibition at the Falace of tho I’residont of the Jjegislativo Body 
may ho cdmpaivd to a union, were il- possible, of Iho British 
• Institulioa with the Loan Exhibition of 1862. We must content 
ourselves with a general description of the works best worth 
not Ice. 

Tho pictures, as usual, excite most inlerefit, though, with the 
exception of lliGse of the French ^hool, they are of less value 
than too general flfijpf.a H'art. 1’ho gem of the collection is La 
Vierge d'OrkVius,” by Kafiiiclle, lent by the Buko of Aiinialo. Tho 
other exaniplPB of the Italian schonis are, with few ex/ftiptions, 
eitht*r doubtful or ef'cond-rato; in sticli dubious or interior category 
may safely bo placed “ Haint-Antoino tom*menl6 par les ddimms,” 
by Michael Angelo; “ I^a Saiute Faniillo,” by Fjh Angelico; another 
** Saiute Fjiruillo ” by (Jiovanni Bollini, and a couple of poitraits by 
Velaw^juoz- W'o may mention that, according to the usual cu.stoiu 
in loan exhihilioiis, the directors have felt it their duty to adopt 
without (iuestioii the names and descriptions given by tho owners; 
thus a portrait d'fwmtm ia entcjrcd under AntoncUo da Messina, 
although Mcasrs, Crowo and OavalcaBcllo exprcsaly say*.—“This 
beautiful aivd dedicate ph*co ie not by Antonedlo, but W Andrea 
Solario.” 'J’ho same lustorhiija give credence to a picture of iu> 
dfcmbtedly high quality—“ Tho Virgin seated on a throne, hohl- 
ing tlwj Infant on her kiuH)”—in tho collection of M. Rcisot, 
which is ascribed to the rare painter Zaganclli da Ootignola. VVe 
notice that tonn Becklbrd s Fonthill collection c<nne8 an “ Infant 
Christ,” by Luini. On the whole, there is little sigp in Fmuco 
of the archaaological teudenciea—too reveraiun to eai’ly historic 
periodfl—which have so strongly prevailud in Engkvnd, as ex- 
empUfied in the National Clalleiy, and in tho ooUoctions of Earl 
Dudley, Mr. Fuller Maitland, and the kte Mr. Barker. 

The Dutch niAstera are bettor represented thon the Ttallnn. Of 
first-rate quality is “ Flage do SchoToningen,” by Iluysdael, from 
tho cohocAion of the Duke of Aiunale, and of no leas merit are 
^^Chevftux au p&turago,” by Paul Potter, lout by Count licnri 
dfl Uretfulhe, and. “Paysage,” by Wynanta, formerly in the 
Galerie Delessort. There are also two purtraite by Antonio More, 
ftom the collection of the Oountoss Duchfitod, which are of an cx- 
eefionoo that would be extxiptiojml even in England. Jnkewise 
may bo observed a few lir»t-mte examples of Nelscher, Van dcr 
Moer, and Van dor lloyden. Tho works we have enumerated are 
oa an equality with tho pictoics in tho l*eel collection. 

But boyotid doubt tho strength of these Callcrk^ lies in the 
BBver-to-oe-ibJ^otteni ooUectiua of the Frendi Hclit>o], especially in 
what JOM be called its Urieans period, embracing Ingres, Horace 
Vemety Delaroehe, Delacroix, Doouilur, Oogpiet. Ary Ndu^hr, and 
otbeca* Yet toe history of the eciiool is carried bock to its earlier 
years in the tame of l^'nmcis J. by on exquisite portrait of his 
^aaen Claude iri>m toe peiieiL«ot the Court pamt^, Francois 
OkHtst The eighteenth oentfiiy, that faamful and frdvulous 
epoch xtoich toowa itedf sspreDiidy blatant in the Hettfonl ooL 
leetoon, Se here also eonspicuow m Boucher, 'Watteau, lAaoret, 
PsMgonturi, and Gieuse, aitiste who «how their beat os w^ 
as toei; went in a.tptal ^^itodyHfotgr worin, lot which im less toaa 
twenty^ve come from toe fcoBfi? usd seosaow j^il of Omuxe; 
^BsMwa tho Btble,’’ taMriy hi the Gakiiis DeteseeKt, is a 
^vShuhiSiexMnisisftbo whkh toe aitbt 

^pi^ minn^WKS^ he efitotsd tq W cenohi «r isBaK 


itoiricsui. ^ewiwteofto»«towi%ltos tos«6totlt^^l^ 
w»dito«,fiamaadf3ii»wmofBdfrwni^^ The git, to iWtemon 
with toe aunoonding etnustare, frto ooA toen toe usaoj 

itstenegoum, or rather anoitoy. Thus in these Gafienos we read 
toeuhequered itory of a nation^ Idstaty. 

The collection of portraits is to ail 
to artistic worth, elwavi for toe ooke of hiStosy. Aa often happens, 
eapodally in periods of decadence or comiqAioii, aviator does not 
go iitr wrong as long as he strekn to portmrtwte. The likenee^ of 
the reigning hous»« ore remarkable. Wu have alrco^ nuentioned 
Olouots odmirablo head of tho Queen of Prsnds I.: then, by 
lligaad, eoraea a portrait of Ijouis XV, as a child, and, by Greuze, 
a portndtof Louis XVT., also when yoimg. In^veaywny worthy of 
attention ero also the vnruid versions of Mosie Antoinette, from tho 
plmy days when, in the rapturous words of Edmund Butoe, she 
lighted on this orb as a delightiul vision, “glittering like tho 
morning star, full of life, splondout, and joy,” down to toe hours 
of her imprisonment in tl>o Temple. Amiil all change toe same 
face reigns aupreinc, proud and fascinating, even in humUiatian 
and calamity. 'J’ho Njipoloon dywtaty is pei*milted to assert itself 
through “J^e. roi do llomo,” by Odrard; “Napoldou 1*' le soir 
do Waterloo,” by Cliarlet; “ 181*4”—retreat to snow—by M. Meia- 
sonier; and a sketch for tlio fatuous “ Apothdoae do Napoldou I*'',” 
by Ingres. The OrloauH dynasty, the frying reufesentatives of 
which axo loading prouioli'rs of tho Exhibition, is Kept niroatenta- 
tiourtly in the baci:gronnd; tho only portrait of the family which 
wv can recall is that of the late Dulie of Orleans, by Ingres, contri- 
buled^byllio Count of Baris. Jn thcfio Galleries vivo find tho 
rctros]3eclive record of the cloar intellect, tho si^erkling wit, the 
lx''auty, and tht3 grace vvliir-h have over shone in too Fi'ffltich char¬ 
acter. Here toe portraits of Francois Arago and of lAroennais 
by Ary Scheiter, of Mine, do Sfiiid and of* Mile. IbScamier by 
lidrartl. And from tho remarkable “Oollwlion do la Gomddio 
Fran^^airto” comes tlio portrait of Moliore, in the character of Omsar, 
by Mignard, while, among other theatrical celebrities, stand con- 
fipicuouM Allies, (iforgcp, Mars, and Hudionois. It is e'vident that 
the b'ronch p<it»‘<er«R amfjlo materials, IkHh in point of subject autl 
of art, fi»r making a rich Historic Fortrait Gallery. 

Wo have seldom, if ever, seen a collection more hntiouraWe te 
Unit great opocii in the French school which, ou the overthrow 
of David ami iln* ckssicirts, began with Gdriauilt and ended with 
Delacroix and Delaroehe. IWre is a vigorouft sbrtch in oils for 
Ctevicaults niaBterjiiccc in the Louvre, “ The Wrof’k of the Medusa,” 
a predigy of diamatic power which annihilated cold cla88ici3«m 
and lired the ait of the hallWjeatury which followed w’illi the 
actii >n and p!is.sioii of naIiiro. Tlio chief exceptions te tho Kouiantic 
style, which (lieuceforth held away, are Ibiiud in the severity of 
Ingn** nml the pale jilacidity of Ary Schefier—two honoured 
masters liere seen at their U'st. {Scarcely could we name since tho 
itaya of JJullaello amtliing more mat lire to typical form or more 
exquisite in the ilow of bannoiiioufl lines than tho “ AYoue Aiift- 
dy«)meiio” and the “Odalisque,’’ by Ingres, and tho nhitdctonth 
ci-jjliiiy caiiiiol show anytliing more noblo or grandly irnagiuativo 
thmi Ary fSchelll'i's “ L’oi do Thule” and “Fviin(;<>isl‘ de Rijuini,” 
both from the coilection of AJiiie. AJarjulin-SchelJer. Paul Dela- 
roche, who oivupies an intermediate place between the .sohor 
iiiul sUitelv Acadeiiiic style on the one side, and 1 ho more lawless 
sclvool of romam'e and of colour on the other, is seen loa«hantage in 
his h^^toric churacter in “ L’a.'-snssinat du due de Guise,” froiii tho 
colled ion of Ilut Duke of Amnale. Delaroehe also liad religions 
phases, e.s]>eciiiljy nt liiwca when ho threw the shadow of his 
n)olaiifilu»ly over .sc'oiies of the Paasion WWk; tlierc stiarcoly ipxist 
in (Christian art. worka more true or pathetic timn *’L’dvanou- 
isscniout du hv” and “ Le retourduGolgotha”—^bolhbeli 3 «g- 
iiig to M. Delarochu-Vernct, The louder of the iqiposite party, Dvdi^- 
croix, the I’lliiui, or rather the Rubena of Paria, w'ho rushed in hot 
haste into a colour w’hich confounded form, ie fairly well eccn in 
“ CleopiVtro,” and in a ekutch for “ L’entroe dea Croix's a CoiLstan- 
tintjplo ”; the* Inst bchiugs to tho iJiiko of Aumale. Biit J {ccamiis is 
tho genius who assert.s niost power; wo have nut seen thie su¬ 
premely creative paintm* in eqim versatility or originalily since the 
Intornutional Exhibition intheOhanipsIilysdesin 1857. {Specially 
griiod lire the nine designs then, and here again, exliibitod from 
tho history <'f Samson; the figures might almost L*. from the 
hand of Miclirtel Angelo, and tho aecHJSsory laiuDciiiv's by Salvator 
Jlo.sa. It is but tod evident wlieuco M. Gustavo I lord has taken 
some of hia jiio.st llirilling tboughtf?. Hut Decamps did Moinelhiiig 
L'ttei* Hum revel to the riot of ungovernable fancy; by the fling of 
Ids hand, by the mipctuous sweep of hia poriciJ, by his ran^ 
through bonudltsas «[)ace, hy the j^jrandcur of hia forra.s and tfto 
terror of his shadow's, he breught into his wild creations the sfenso 
of tho siipureatural. 

Among the miscelkuaous colkctlona tho rarest treaeures are 
eightetm Bpecimens of Henri-Deux ware, a very large ^portion of 
too total number of existing examploB. Or these the Baroness 
de Rothschild lends a tozxa of elegoat fonti, Baron Gustave de 
Hot^hild six piecoe, some of which ore of too finest possible 
quality, and Baron Alphonse de Rotoschiid seven specimetis, of 
which the “biberon” u ahoost unexampled for size, design, and 
WQtkmaiiship. It is instrootive to obsam how unequal to art 
merit ore toeae eighteen examples of a manuiacture which, not- 
withstandtoff much reseaxeh, kt otill etooded to mystenry; some 4re 
left absolutely nafinuhed, mtoiatore careicos and other members 
being amuldM aim^y in the wiias^ egoto, while certain speciiaeus 
are almost fiMililere to the eoinbiBawd of artoitectural lectors, 
of toe figure and of soriace decoration, others fall into a oonfuaea 
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bodge-po^/.. iniiy also be observed ea to states of' 

preservation.} tbns vrhile a fetv Bpecimens remain without chip 
or lemratlonj others show figures wanting heads or surfaces whlcn 
have won pamted over. It were vain to conjecture the number of 
thousands of pounds sterling which this almost unexampled 
assemblago would fetch, especiallj wlieu wo remember the sum 
at which Mr. Malcolm acquired perhaps the finest specimen we 
possess iu England. The reconsideration which we have been able 
to give in Paris to this truly unique ware inclines to the conclu¬ 
sion that the extravagant prices now reached oro scarcely in excess 
of its very exce ptional art merit. 

Another art fabric in which Franco stands supreme—that of 
enamel-work—is also here exemplified almost exhaustively. There 
are triptychs in chojnplevd ns early as the twelfth century j also to 
tlie same period belong two remaTkahle ligun*s of St. Paul and St. 
Thomas, richly decorated with enamel. The later and more pictorial 
styles of Limoges, the grey as well as the coloured, are represented 
by superb specimens and it would indeed be sad if France liad 
found herstdf denuded of art products of which she may bo justly 
]7roud. Palissy ware is not so obtrusive as might have bt'cn feared, 
and we gladly encounter, instead of frogs, snails, and scrpciita,*' 
nympho de Fontainebleau sous les traits do Diane do Poitiers 
the figure is here treated with a severity and command for whicli 
vre had scarcely given Bernard Palissy credit. O'lipestries, as 
, might he expcclod in Franco, abound. Among many othcra we 
may monlion a Gothic triptych of the (Ifteontb ivntury, highly 
elaborated as an easel picture, and ropnjsonting Christ crowned by 
the Virgin, with attendant angels and acc(“‘-iuiy ftnintnins and 
flowers.^ The wliole work is extremely beautiful. The art of illumi¬ 
nation, in which Franco^also takes a lead, finds an early commence¬ 
ment in the “ Evnngdliairc lalin do labb.ayo do Lu.veuil; mnuuscrit 
duXI* si^clo, avec miniatures”—stylo rude B^^zanline,colours palo 
on gold ground; also of gieat nrclucologicnl value are tho “ Com- 
meutaires sur rApocalypse do Sau Bento; maiiuscrit du X 1 I‘‘ 
si^cle; doole d'Aqiiitaine ”; the figures, on a blue ground, are 
lower in character than in tho coiitcmpdranoous mosaics of Italy. 
Likewise as an important link in lliis Gallic school follows “ Uno 
miniature sur vtdm par .lean Fouquot,” painter to Louis XT. 
How consunimate was the art of Fouquet may bo stion at Frank¬ 
fort in a private collection which no truxeller should fail to 
visit. ‘ 

With incroasod interest and appfociaiion w^e i-encwed acquaint¬ 
ance with tho works of the deeply lamented Princ(5ss Mary 
of Orleans, who, though in some aenao not more than an amateur, 
ranks, wo incUiio to think, as tho first femaie sculptor tho world 
has yot seen. Jeanne d’Arc,” “Oliasse au faucon,” and 
“ TAmazone au Wvrier,” all in Tu’onzo, aro compositions whicli in 
any country and in any time would assert their title to a place in 
'the first rank for originality iu conception and mastery iu treat¬ 
ment. Tho Orloanista have imson to ne satisfied with the position 
which \ho present Exhibition gives them. It becomes apparent 
that aroimd them gathered tho best art talent of France. 


R EVIEW S. 

STUBBS’S CONSTITUTIONAL llISTOIiV.* 

I T is not without troth that Professor Stubbs begins hi.s p-eat 
task by saying that “ the History of Institutions cannot bo 
mastered—can scarcely be approached—without au oilort.” To 
write his present volume must nave been work in tho truest and 
highest sense, and to road it is not exactly play. Wo soifietiines 
oee books advertised “ for summer reading " or “ for seaside read¬ 
ing ” formula) which alw'ays remind us of those Homan kniglits 
who had lighter rings for summer wear and heavier fur winter, 
^osewho draw a distiuctiou between their summer and their 
winter reading will, we suspect, not venture upon Mr, Stubbs in the 
summer, if they even venture upon him at all. To the scholar his 
work will he equally w'olcome in summer or winter or any other 
season. Still to master such a thick-set mass of kmowled^e and 
thought does call for an efibrt. But Mr. Stubbs doubtless only 
writes for those who are ready to make an eiibrt, and those who 
do make it will be rewarded by admission to such a storehouse jf 
knowledge ns has never been thrown open to Englishmen before. 

Mr. Stubbs's work at unco supplies us with an answ'er to the 
charge brought by Dr. Gueist against English scholai's, that they 
do not attempt to grapple with their own coustitutionul history in 
any counectea and scientific way, hut treat it only piecemeal, in 
what he calls an antiquarian fashion. Here at last we have the 
thing done in a way as thorough and systematic as anything that 
any of Dr. Onoist’s own couiitrymem could send forth. Mr. IStubbs 
has the same wide and close grasp of bis subject which wo see in 
the best German writers, and he may set Dr. Gneist a lesson in 
that minute accuracy of statement and reference which the !^lin 
Professor is very far from having reached himself. We would 
rather compare the native, constitutional historian of Englan d 
with the native constitutional historian of Germany. Wehave 
herb a^worUw companio^ieoe to the great DeuUche Verfaumg^ 
of Waits. Thus far Oxford and GUttingen may he 
nontent to walk together as equal yoke-fellows. It would be 
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painful to our insular feelings to carry the comparison ffirthor. 
The Worthies of All Souls would hardly, for their own sakes, w;$h 
to be matched against the continuation of I^AppenlMag sad the 
monograph on Earl Simon. We have indeed the small comfort 
of thinking that the second Gottingen Professor does not bdong 
to Gottingen only. If we must give up ten parts h'Hr. Pauli to-» 
his own land, it is something that Oxford and Edinburgh may 
each fairly claim one part in him. 

Tho work of Mr. Stubbs is the first Oouetitutlonal History of 
England, at once minute and continuous, which has been under¬ 
taken since a wholly new light has been thrown upnn matters of 
this kind by tho researches of the great German writers, Waitz, tho 
two Maurers, and others. In his view, the growth of English in- 
stitnlions is not a mere isolated thing, something confined wil hin 
tho bounds of our own island, somotbing for English antiquaries 
or English lawyers to make jjuosstia at, without getting beyond 
tlicir own luiivow range. In liis view, it is part of tho groat story 
of the development of Teutonic institutions. Tho further relations 
hctweim Teutonic institutions and,)tho institutions of other Aryan 
races ho was perhaps, in a work strictly historical, hai’dly called on 
to enter upon at any length. It sliows the millenniums through 
which we seem to have lived in point of historical iiisigJit within 
a V(‘ry few gonoratioUvS, if wo compare the fulneat, tho scientific 
pr«cifc,ii)iij the wide comparativo grasp, of Iho opening chapters 
of Mr. vStubba’s History with tho childish talk of Blackstimo or 
even with tho ineagreness of Hallam. It is no disrespect to those 
who doubtless did their best tu'cording to their light, to mark how 
very much more light bus come among us within a very short 
time. Of Course the time between Ilaliam and Stubbs is bridged 
over by two groat writers; but the leaniiu^ and genius of Sir 
Francis Palgravo wero constantly waiqicd by Ins strange and one¬ 
sided tluHiriea; and Mr. Kemble, who was the first to ojien to 
Englishmen tho results of German scientific research, had no great 
gift of exposition; he deals with things in an unconnected kind of 
way, and after all his worlc covers only a few centuries at tlie bogin- 
niug of our constitutional history. Mr. Stubbs, for tbe first time, 

g 'vos us the unbroken history of our constitutional development, 
om tho first notices of Gcnnan institutions in Ciesar down to 
tho Great Charter of John. Of course at tliis time of day Air. 
Stubbs iloes not stoop to argue that English institutions are Teutonic. 
There fire othera whose busineSvS it is to expose fictions; he 
has simply to deal NvitU facts. But it is well to remember, what 
comes out most strongly in his opening chapter, that tbe 
political origin of institutions and the ethnological origin of tho 
people among whom those institutions grow up are questions 
which are really quite distinct. Thus, in Mr. Stubbs’s point of 
view. Franco and Spain are Teutonic countries hardly leas than 
Germany and England. At first sight this seems startling because, 
from the point of view of lai^uage and from the point of view of 
blood, the Teutonic element in trance and Spain is merely a small 
infusion. But Mr. Stubbs, from his point of view, is right in 
placing Franco and Spain in the Teutonic group, just as a philolo¬ 
gical writer is right in placing them in tho Romniice gi’oup, while 
a writer who dealt mainly witn the actual races of men, and not with 
either their institutions or their languages, would be no less right in 
leaping over Homans and Teutons to get back to Celts ana Ibe¬ 
rians. The prevailing blood in France is undoubtedly Celtic; the 
language is Latin modified by tho circumstances of a Teutonic 
conquest; but when we come to the political institutions and the 
consequent political history, the precedence of the elements is re¬ 
versed. While wo have a I-ialin language modified by Teutonic 
influences, we have a Teutonic polity modified by Latin and Gaul¬ 
ish influences, modified by the circumstances of a Teutonic settle¬ 
ment in a Gaulish province of Home. Mr. filtubbs accordingly 
starts by classing together Germany, England, Franco, and Spain 
as the four countries where the history of Teutonic institutions 
under four difl'ereut sets of circumstances has to be studied, and ho 
does not scruple to fix upon England rather than Germany itself 
as the country where the original Teutonic elements have had the 
freest ground for growing into a national polity. In England the 
tendeucy has always been to unity, to the fusing together of the 
various kindred trines and their kindred, but not identical, local 
instilutiouB. In Germany, on tho other ban^ a number of causes, 
abo\o all the annexation of the Crown of tho Empire to that of the 
German kingdom, the “ Mezeutian union with Italy,” as Mr. Stubbs 
calls it, gave a less national character to the central monarchy, lessened 
its strength while exalting its dignity, and tended, not to fusion, but 
to separation among tho several parts of the nation. In this way 
he traces out the chief points of difierenco as well as of likeness in 
tho course which institutions that elaited from the same point 
have run in different countries. But, whether among those who 
tarried in the old land, among those who settled in the midst of 
conquered Homan provinci^, or among those who made for 
themselves a new home by sweeping away oil traces of the Homan 
and his subjects, the institutions of all alike spring, flrom one com¬ 
mon source, and to that source our present teacher traces them up 
in a way which must be perfectl^.cjear to evexy one who has eyes 
to see anything at all. Never wm the true Teutonio chei^ter of 
the English nation and its institutions more fully and cle^j put 
forth than it is by Mr. Stubbs. Yet we could almost wish tnat 
he did not so often use the word ** German ” in a general sense. To 
most minds the word ** German ” conveys the meanii^ of something 
distinctively Eigh-J)utch, and its use^ os applied to anything 
English, (dways colls up a crowd of shallow omeotioos firompe^ls 
who have not learned the difference between High and Low* Mr* 
Stubbs would probably answer that he writeSy not for fools, but fbr 
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wise men, that he afisumes that people have mastered obvious 
truths before they enter on that deeper research to which his 
volume is the best guide. Still it is always better to avoid dving 

occasion for misconception, and it would also have been better 
if, in dealing with our earliest times, he bad kept to the true name 
** EnglisV' which he uses almost lUtemately with tho misleading 
Anglo-^on/’ Nothing is plainer than that there is not a jot of 
confusion in Mr. Stubbs’s own mind; but men of his class are 
sometimes tempted to foi^t that pluusos which they can them-' 
selves use without confusion often load to confusion in the minds 
of their readers; and that, though they may write for the wise 
only, their boolm often fall into the hands of those who are not 
wise. 

The book is, in short, a masterpiece; it is the wvrrying out in 
minute detail of what the author had already tmced out in the 
various ^tches and summaries attached to the Select Charters. 
It is brimful of aU the knowledge on the subject scientifically 
treated and o^rly arranged. Yet it cannot be denied that it is 
stiff reading; it reads more like a German than an Euglisli hook. 
That the stiffness is in the siibjtict and not in tho writ<«r ij3 plain 
to every one who remembers the easy flow of Mr. Stubbs’s pijrsonal 
{portraits in his various prefaces and of tho commentaries on the 
{Select Charters. It is the necessary result of cramming such a 
gigantic moss of thought and knowledge into so narrow a coiupjHs. 
We have heard it said, and with perfect truth, that Mr. Stubbs's 
book is not nearly so easy to road as ilalhim’s. Tlio cause is 
obvious. Mr. Stubbs has about ten times as much to toll a« 
Hallom had. And, during this part of his work, Mr. Stubbs 
has tho groiit advajilago of not being a lawyer; for at this stage 
it is an advantage, though at a later stage tlio gain is on tho other 
aide. We will not say that no lawyer can WTito early history, | 
l)ecau8e tliere aro men in every profession who can rise above 
the trammels of tliat profession ; but, dowu at least to tlio reign of 
Edwanl the First, the technical lore of the lawyer is distinctly a 
hindrance. It is a hindrance, bccausti it supplies tho toiuptatioii, 
wliich only a very independent mind cun o\eiconic, to carry back 
existing rules and existing institutions to a time before their own 
date, and, instead of tho facts of the case, to substitute a mass* of 
arbitrary legal fictions. The two ideals of the ineie lawyer aro the 
king and tlie lox*d of tho manor. Because tho king and tho lord of 
tile manor havo playod a most important part fur many ages, ho 
can-ies them back into times ^vheii the lord had no existence at all, 
and when tho king was quite another pei-son from what he bec.amo 
in tlio days to which lawyers’ notions apply. As long as any man 
•%as’ the notion in his head that there has been ‘'.ti hereditary king 
from all et«'rnity, and an Jieroditary lord of tho manor from a time 
only so far short of eternity as to allow the king lime to make 
him a grant, the development or corruption of the institutions once 
common to the whole race can never be imderstood. What the 
lawyer, when^ ho looses himself from his trammels, may rise to, 
wo may see in Sir Iloury Maine; but Avhere he has a natural 
tendency to abide we may see in Mr. Finlason. The great 
point is fully to take in tliat both the king and tho lord 
are both of them, we will not say ungodly men, but cortaiuly 
men who have crept in unawares, and that tho lord has crept 
in at a comparatively late time. The gradual changes by 
which the system which wo see after the Norman Conciuest 
was worked out of the older English institution8-—that is, the 
common TeuUmic institutions—the Norman Conquest itself bring¬ 
ing comparatively little that WHS absolutely new, but strengthening 
and hastening tendencies which w'ere alteady at work, are now 
traced out in a way in which they have never been traced out 
before. No one has hitherto tried in the stuuo systematic way 
to compare the institutions of the two periods, and to show 
tho steps by which one changed into the other. On tho growth 
of manors Mr. Stubbs has perhaps thrown as much light 
as can bo thrown, but the thing is inherently obscure in itself. 
It is almost in the nature of things that it should bo so, 
as the change from the free community to the lordship was 
the result, not of any legislative act, not of any one great 
event, but of a gradum process of whoso stages no record was 
likely to be kept. But it is plain that here too the Norman Con¬ 
quest only put the hnishing stroke to a process which was already 
at work. ^ The mnts of sac and soo and the like, answering to tho 
mMnitStm of tne German writers, gradually undermined the old 
local institutions, but in England at least tney never wholly de¬ 
stroyed them. Notwithstandmg all changes, the old local institutions 
went on growing into new forms and (Opting thcmiselves to new 
states of things. Meanwhile the royal power was strengthening, 
and the Norman ku^ brought in, not indee<l a new constitution, 
but a new nnd more vigorous system of administration. The rela¬ 
tion of t^ old and new elements to one another is set forth by Mr. 
Stubbs in a remarkable pas^e, one clause of which however 
might have been tim better if some other word could have been 
found for “ organism " 

The principle of aatslgsknating the two laws and naiionalltiea by 8Qp<!r. 
imposing the better consolldatod Norman supetstructure on the better 
consolidated EngUsH snbstracture mns through the whole policy. The 
Engli^ system was strong in the cohesion of its lower organism, the 
•ssodatioji of individuals In the township, in the hundr«d,and in the shire; 
the Nocman raoe was strong in its bighef ranges, in the close relation to the 
Qmvrn Of the tenants in ohier whom the king bad enriched. On the other 
b^ the Banish mtem wsa weak in the faigber orgnniisation, and the 
Nongens in Engbum had hexdlv any snbonlinate orgaidsation at aU. The 
street elemQtts of both waabmoghttoget a _ 

YSHhat more than anything dso diatinguiahas the newstr^ystam 
fsom the older ia the fiscal which lehms through the whole 


Norman administration, Tho great mm and o^ect of, 
ia to get money for the king. But while tius lea to a 
amount of oppression, on the other hand it fostered the growth of 
an administrative system which might bo used for other puiqpo^^ 

' and it also called forth thot snuit of resistance tp oppres- 


minuteness. IIis former studies in the early Ai^mxe^ne l»ve 
made him better ably to dml with this branch oi hia subjqpt liiftti • 
any other man. Elsewharo ho has given us Hving personal 
portraits of the men themselves; here he has dischBJgod a fiur 
liarder task, both of minutely tracing out their system of govern* 
merit, and showing what it sprang out of, and want it grew into* 
Some special points illuetrati^ the way in which Mr. Stubbs desAs 
with tho great questions which his eunjoct suggeste wo must ke|p 
for another notice. 


A GENEVESE POET.* 

♦ 

A mongst other results of modem centralization may be 
reckoned the gradual extinction of various minor literary 
capitals which flourished in provincial towns during the Wt 
century, Edinburgh in the days of JTumo, Adam Smith, bnd 
Scott could often stand a comparison with London, TJiough ner- 
haps it has not entirely lo^t its glory, the most distinguiwied 
Scotchmen of the present day have shown a disposition to leave 
tlieir native country Avhich would have st^-tled oven Johnson. 
The [Juivorsities and the (Jhurch induce some eminent writers to 
resist the general centripetal tendency; but I^ondon undoubtedly 
tends to attract to itself a larger proportion of talent in this as in 
most t)ihor professions. The siuno tendency naturally manifests 
itstilf in French literature. Geneva has been tho birthplace of 
many eminent men and tho dwelling-place of many others. It ift ' 
enough to muni ion the names of liouaseRu and Sausaure to .provo 
that in the eighi centli century the intellect of Geneva could influ* 
ence Franco and tho world. At tho present day tho glories of' 
CJalvin’s city havo become rather faded; and though Genova has 
in more than one way an iinportauco disproportionate to the nuiu* 
hers of its pcipulation, it am hardly be regarded as a great centos , 
of literary activity. We have indeed seen a collection of poemS' 
by recent (leneveso writers which shows that a certain fashion of 
verse-w'uting still survives, or was recently alive, though, to say 
the trut h, tho perfonnm-s sclmu to deserve cnjdit rather for a polite 
accomplishment than for much original genius. There are,boW- 
cver, twi» rosideuts at Geneva whose reputation is of a higher o^er. 
One is M. Victor Ohorbuliez, whoso last novel, MHa Ilolcienvfj wus 
lately reviewed in these columns; and the other is M. Marc Monnier, 
n well-known political writer, w’ho lives at Geneva, though wo bdfieve 
that he is by birth a Frenchman. lie has recently published a 
rather ambitious poem, of which wo shall presently speak; but ho 
was previously known as tho author of so mo very clover pieces of 
playful satire, to which it is not easy to find an e.xact parallel in 
English literature. We may perhaps say that, if Dame Eurmtie 
<S<;/tool had been written in witty verse, it might have passed for- 
an imitation of M. Marc Monnier. Some of his comedies have 
been collected under the title of Th 6 dire ih MarionnetiH: they 
are, in fact, in the form of plays, but such ns, if wo could suppose 
thorn to bo acted upon any stage, would bo most suitable to a 
company of puppets. The form, however, is merely chosen as tiia 
most convenient vehielo for light, though, often telling, satire 
upon conttopomry politics. Tlie motto prefixed to his last ptsr- 
formance, ^which refers to the German war, is sulficiwtly 
significant:— 

liC Eran^ala a IVsprit moqticur 
Mc“mc* quiuid il u’est pas en fete, 

Kt vaincu, hu rlt du vuiii(]urur, 

Qui siTft toujours lo plus Wte. 

trpon M. Marc Monnier hao fallen some corner of the mantle ci 
his great neighbour Voltaire, who would have fully appreciated 
and heartily enjoyed sorao of the strokes of wit aimed at the 
successor oif tho gi-eat Frederick. The satire, indeed, was suffi¬ 
ciently keen to excite the susceptibility of lYench officials. In a 
niece published in 1865 one of the speakers proclaims an 
Encyclical; he announcc*8 

Que le ftec a dos pnriVims d'ambro, 

Quo lo printomps vient on ddcombre, 

Quo la paix rfegne ontre les roU; 

Enlln quo doux ct deux font truli | ‘ - 

and adds, that if anybody chooses to say on the contrary, 

Que le fW>c sent mauvais parfoia. 

Quo d^mbre eat un vilain moia^ 


newspaper, and was punished by a fine of a thousand fiance and 
I impnsonment for three months. 

The authorities under the Impect^ Govemment held that a dis- 
apeeable allusion was concealed in the reference to December. 
We Lave a natuml objection in En^and to sneh modes of restrain 
ing the liberty of the press, but we may allow that they have one 
advantage. Satire which has to ovs^ such scrutiny must ho' 
very deiterowaly smuggled into vetee; and tbou^ M. Mare 

* Th^dtre de Jff<trioMett 99 . Par Man Modnler. Goneva; 1871. 

'Vie dk JdtuM t rxteont^ en tefs /hinfuie. Par Man Motuii^. Paris; 
* 874 * 
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Mouiuer has the advantage of living at Ceneva, he has that delicacy 
in lihe use of hia ■weiipous which hftalHH.^nfoBU3red aniongat French¬ 
men by constant practice in saying evyrything where nothing 
is allowed to bo said.” His touch is light ;"and though his mean¬ 
ing is generally clear enough, ho can be cutting without being 
brutal, and has the air of being moat playful when ho is saying the 
most fioriouB things. In abort, ho, has tlmt htippy French art 
which is most wanting in our rough .Ivjglish satire, and which it 
is scarcely poSHiblti to doacriho adequaloly without using words 
bonwed from the hVench thoinaolvea. Wo can feel the dllloi'enco 
between chaff" and iieraillago j or between the faculty which we 
describe wJicn we say that a writer is wittv and that whicli is 
inmlicil by tl^ epithet spiritud. If we did not T(‘cognize the 
dinerence, M, Marc M.onnier, as compared with any ordinary 
English political siitiriat, would supply an excellent illustniriou of 
its meaning. Wo may, however, bisst give some notion of his 
writing hv lahiug one of his most recent performances, the mean- 
ing or which mquirea no Daniel as an inlorproter. It is n ikjw 
version of Faunt, which opens with a parody of llie familiar bct'uo 
in heaven. Mephisiopheles appears before Providence, who Ium 
been allowing the world to get into con .^id ora bio disorder, and 
makea a bet that ho will seduce Faust in 11m>o davs. taust is a 
good Gorman, much in the habit of priipng to (Vovidoms', ami 
with a fine collection of stichs, whips, canes, and clubs lendy for 
use in a good tniuao. M<jphielopheles introduces himself according 
to precedent, and induces Famstand his friend Kaiserlicli to jittaclf 
poor Ilnuilot the JWc, who has become a very puaceable, quiet 
person since Shakspeare’s time, Malbronclnoks out of his window 
and remarks to Snhi’edeboia that a row is taking place. ^‘Je 
crois,” says Sabredebois, at his door— 

Jc CToii qu’on ddvnllsio TTiimlct. 

M \i.pm •VC. 

lU flont deux coutre un, led Vamlalca. 

SAnnEOKiuns. 

Et lui aoutirent Ics saudidea. 

M A nnuouc. 

Pour chuticr cc« d«ij,\ polLroua— 

SAnui^oKUois. 

Corbie u I 

M.Nj.iu’.oCf. 

Eentions cliez nous t 
SAni:ni»Fn»>i=i. 

Kentron- ! i Ih rnitrent.) 

Wo Doed not describo at length how Me|dii.Hophc]es prosejiily 
mukcH friends with the Italian Alachiavolli; how the two tn^Tiher 
fall tipon poor KaiHorlich and strip him; how Mephistopboh a con- 
trivoB to liumbug JSabredt'bois into looking on without interference, 
and afb^rwards tricks him into iTisulting F.uis*,. .Mephidtoj)heles 
has a very simple system j he always jdoys with his cards on tho 
table, and announces Lis worst plans beforehand :— 

Quaml j’ai quolfjue infriniip h fnivo, 

Jo I’uinionee ii ohaqne ln^uii‘.|)!ifio ; 

I,OS badaiul^ peusjoit quo Je inetn, 

Ne gOmsiit pas uie.s inouvi'iiu’ni.j; 

CV-at .aiiwi niio jo )i>i (b^poiiilU*, 

Kt quruid plus lard ila chimloiit poiiulo, 

.to Ifurvepomla: Mos hoiis .amis, 

No x oiLS I'avaiS'je pas promts ? 

Finally, Sabredebjis is thoroughly bjaten, and ^^arguerite, an 
innocent poa.sant girl, W'ho lives, wo slionld suppose, Roruowhore 
aoartho Ithinc, is carried <>ff by Faust. Mulhrouc contents himself | 
with a modest protest; Meplibloplieles argues tlmt ho has won 
his wager and nuvde out Faust a robber, murderer, and navisher. 
Providence asks Faust to wliieli powtn* he belongs, and humbly 

Toplies, “ Jo Buis it toi, ma Providence ! MeplibLopheles concludeH, 

“ Alaintcnant tiroz lo rideau 1 ’’ and tlie little plav conchuhis for 
theproBcut. Tho puppets Juive said their ».iy sniiirtlv enougli; and 
even peojdo who lake a j’ather different view of tho true cha¬ 
racter of Mephisiopheles, Fauhl, and Sabredehois, mn.y admit that 
they have interpreted tlm French view of recent history with 
abundant ingenuity and epigrammatic vigour. 

The aeries of JVIarionnetto comedies goes as far back ns the 
American war; and wo iruiy presumo that i\l. Marc^Moimier’s 
adherence to this methcKl of uttering his feelings sliows that it is 
natural to him, and has been appreciated by hi.s readers. The other 
poem to which we have referred i.s as oild a contrast as can \rell bo 
imagined; but French gaUantry is equal to anything. Tho author 
of a Tkidtre. dt MetrionmUe^ might be supposed to lie an ingrained 
Kitirist, and to be likely to take the cynical view of most Buhjecla 
of human thought. We might naturally fear lliat one who 
inherits so much of tho Voltaire spirit would trout the He de 
in a manner not precisely edifying to ordinary Englishmen. 
The very notion of transferring tho Cloajwls into French verse hius 
something rathe| stariJing to our minds; and M. Marc Monnier^s 
antecedents wouSi scBroely suggest that ho was tho fittest man for 
the task. Wo cannot, indeed,'conscientiously say that the book is 
likely to be an edifying one to EnglifJi readers. For most puriioscs, 
wo may venture to’say, we prefer to road tho original documents 
or most literal translation obtainable. Some writers have 
obviously been under tho impression that they could mate- 
■ rialfy ii^rovo upon the origin^. We have more than once 
. .Iiftd tlie misfortune of reading sermons and treatises in which 
the aimple language of the Gospels has been overlaid with a 
mats of rhetorW verbin^ which to our minds has been simply 
disgusting* ^Iton has c» course, given a precedent for expanding 
hints giTSii in ^tho Scriptures into maguideent poetry, whether 


Milton would have chosen such a theme ^ he had lived at the 
present day is a question which would admit of sotno arauUi<nit^ 
blit at least we ehfuild be induced to say that nobody ought to do 
it who is not conscious that he is a worthy rival of Milton’s, with¬ 
out deciding whether, even in that case, he might not employ 
his genius for a better purpose. At any rate wo must couibss 
that M. Marc Momiicr’s periormanco ia only noticeable by us b.-^ 
literary enriositv. There is indeed no sign ot intentional irrever- 
eiicc) in liis wrillug. lie has altevod tho text au little as poreiblo; 
most of Ilia poetry is simply taken from the wordfi of the original, 
ftllored a.4 little as ia compatible with presenting them in a Fronen 
dre?8. liverybody who has been brought up under the inthieiioo 
of the Engliuh ngard for oven tho letter of the Bible is probably 
i-ouscious of a sliglit, and of coiiree utterly iiratioual, shock when be 
roads for the first time even a literal pi'iisetraimlation of tho Gospels 
into a inodcni foreign language. JIo luis associations with 
words wliicli BouietimoH strike him rather oddly when usod in 
a sacred coiinoxiim. Of course a little retiection di«sip.ates tho 
bOTise of incongruity in this case; but it doiw not viinish miite so 
quickly when he sees tho familiar plirases forced into tho French 
heroic mi'lre, cspociallv if lie has shared Ihu ordinary English 
(lihtaste for nuist Frencfi poetry'. Tho diflicnlty of fairly criticizing 
the work of M. Marc Monnicr is therefore so gi-eat that wo must 
(h'clino tho task; and will simply leave our readers to judge for 
thcnisclvea Ifoni a fragment, which we select bocauso it ia 
short, and Ix'caii.^^o there is nothing in ii which can jai‘ un¬ 
necessarily upon even an unreasoning instinct of reverence. Hero 
is n vei'sion of a f(3W v crpe.8;— 

liPs (liaciple.** parfuis avnifiit 1‘anic jalouse. 
i.V>innu> els'Z plus fl’an ro froynit It* plus grand, 

I r.t (pi’ils pc (linputMient c-iitvi! cux F premier rang, 

Je.'^u.i pnt, tui ent'niit qu’il init rntiT les douze ; 

“ Vojl'i oi ux,*’ lour difdl. *■ (jue j'uimc et je defends ; 

' J.e royauine dii riel est n t]ui lour 
lloiiiwics, soye/. eumuio eu.\. LiO'i.se/ venir cn.soiultie, 

Laissiv. vom’r ?i moi Ic ^i pliw pctiU enfauts ! ” 

I If anybody likes to read the Gospels in this form, ho may find them 
all done into beautifully printed and fluent verso in M. Marc 
Monnier’s version. 


THE COL\N"T OK P.MIlS'S UlSTOlCY OF THE 
ArdKJtlOAxN VVAK.* 

{^Stroud yntirc.) 

I N u former uoiico w'o have given unqiialifled praifie to that 
preliminary part of this work wiiicli undcrtalcos to fTaeo 
the growtli of the Anu‘rinm army of i8<)i-f)5 from its early germs 
in tlio provincial juilitia batlalian.s that fought so gnlhintly in the 
iSoYcii Years’ War. As ivo then pointed out, it luis heen a great 
dcid too much tho fashion in Europe to treat tho Jevics whicli 
served the cauRo of the Union as though t.hoy were some perfectly 
m:w creation, i ml cad of being hut a revival on a grand scale of tlm 
volunteer force.H of former American contosta. In truth, thoBy&tom 
wdiich produced tho hardy troops who .aided t he Hritish regulara 
to wrest the dominion of North A merio from the French, and 
Avlio nut long afUu' di’ovt; the aaiuo regulars from point after p<')ii>t 
iintil they lost all hold on the Thirteen Colonies, wos not dcfd 
during lung terms of [wnce, hut merely Blumbering. The same 
free, active, adventurous spirit was forthcoining at the Later crisis 
as in the earlier. No doubt ii was burlesqued by tho coarso 
“loafers” of tho Atlantic cities, who showed all the nidonese of 
the early settler without liis virtues. But, viewed as a mass, tho 
raw material was almost as tougli in -tho days of Bull Run, 
panics notwith.standing, as in tlioso of Brandywine, and, with all 
tho faults ih.'it were so prominent to tho profeBsional obsorvor, it 
had by iirstinct an individual power and readiness which, under 
certain circumstances, and on its own ground, would have made 
it more fonuidable than the best-lrainod soldiers of Europe. Tho 
fact that this was so, and the reasons why it was so, are tliemes 
that have never been thorouglJy handled before tho Count of 
Fai'ia undertook them, and tliove is not a word to bo said agaiust 
his execution of this part of his great task. 

But it would have beiui well, wo are bound to say, if he 
had conliued him»elf lo the purely military treatment of his 
subject; for tlio philosophic breadth with which ho reviews 
American warfare suddenly vanishes when be comes to the 
more ditfioult subject of American politics. In one of hia 
introductory chapters, L’Esclavage,” ne undertakes to do for 
tlie origin of the great struggle what ho bud previoiwly done 
for that of the Union army that engaged in it: and the very 
title shows that he approaches the subject with such a pre¬ 
judiced view tiiat his judgment is no longer to be trtwied. Of 
course any writer has an easy task who undertakes to prove that 
the dreadful contest of i86i would not have broken out when It 
did, nor the combatants have been epumd with the same fierceness 
of passion, had not the slave-holding States risen 
Union avowedly to maintain their dunrished institution^ when 
tins is said, and when the features of a slave-hoWng 
confessedly to be maintained as such, are painted in the aarkest 
colours and denounced in the best set terms, the whole diffiehtfyr 
is by no means disposed of. Ibe hittoriim who woal4 xndly 
exhaust the question must go back to the fotm^tidn, of the 
Union. He must not only aw, bat answer, goestioasss — 

* Hlatnite dt la putrre civile «n Jimeciqm. Far M. kOoieto do Futs, 
ancicn aidc-do-camp da gdaifral MacOlrihui. tomcB x et a. Paris: h^vy. 
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Who was it that oonld have prevented this struf^lo coming on 
in courao of time ? Where is the esrtct yioint to ho fiitcd at which 
the victorious Virginian patriot who owned shivos under 
Jefferson ix^^lno the enemy of mankind for udlmring to the 
systom of slavery in the diw of Lincoln ? Whose fau It was it 
that the founders of the Union evaded the settlement of the 
Question which afterwards grow into violent disruption, and 
evou prepsired the way for this disruption by le.iviu;; the 
right to secede a suhject untouched hv the Coustitution b Tlio 
fact is that to any ono who views the liistory of the Ignited Slates 
down to i860, aimi't fi-om any proconocived views on tlu^ subject of ' 
slavery or of secession, it is suhicieiitly apparent 1 hut the fornft^r, ouco | 
siilfcred legally to grow within a motion, niu.‘^t inevitably at sonm 
time or other have led to the latter, and that the right to secede 
in order to protect luiv piv^perty and her liitherU) recMgnired 
rights W'as one which C(»uld only be disproved to the South by 
the arbitrament of the sword, in dehiult <;f any power sullicieiitly 
wise and despotic to settle the malt^.r lu'aei'jdilv. But to hoe this, 
and to say it plainly, is neither to condcnni nor to jnetify slaiev) in 
the abstract. It is simply to assert that tJio Union wu.*-' ori[rinfilly 
imposed by circ urn stances on such diveivo ehMuenls us coulcl not 
ho for eY<-r retained together by arjy peiicoaljlc uieuns. In view 
of the interests of humanity the soLition bought by the war may 
have been a just and lumpy one; but, as regards the contending 
parties, there could really he no more guilt ou the one side than on 
the other, ainco each was Imt doing that which tho conditions 
imposed on it by iiiheritaneo compelled it to do. AVe have, 
gone out of our way to Siiy this, lioCMiieo the de»'laratl<uis of 
the Count of Paris in liia slavery cha[iler add md ono wi;rd of 
novelty to the stock Union arguments fnuned ath'r Union had be- 
come Ideutitled with Abolition. And hrig-noros the broad liu*t that 


President Lincoln hiiuHolfjtlmu^^h eleeled toservi* u at i-si a very }im- 
poses, declared over und over again, long after tlie war was fairly 
Ix'gun, that it was waged for Union and not for Abolition; in other 
words, tho crime of the sUvehohbjrs was not thotihoy were what 
their ancestry and hws Imd made Ihoin , but tint, being slav eholdcrs, 
they revolted nguinst a (lovennuent which was fmaied originally t,o 
protect fill the inner ecouoTny of every nioinb'’r of lh(‘ Uniou, but 
WHS gradually Iveomijig. as they had cause to fear, uion^ and njoio) 
onesided against the ^^oa^ll, and more and more able to give 
weight to its partialilv. 

AVe arc sorry to )je conijs'Iled to go on .and observe that the 
Counts p(jlitieal feelings on* t)u.s subject have inlhieiioed bis 
treatment of that part ol'liis military matter which deals with tho 
—fra*lcwork^of the OonfedtUMte army. Tims we find him m.aking it 
a sort of crime on Iho jwrl of tlio Southerners that tlie niimnuty 
uiiiungvt them wlm dn'fuled parting from the banner of the. Union 
were reduced to sileuee by the violence of the dominiint party. 
No dt>ubt they were. But it is cort.ninly not loss matter of history, 
to put it mihlly, that New V^ork mobs brought c>ver the roluchint 
membj'i's of the press in that city to the Union side by a kind of 
pi'esfturo not a whit more couatitution.al than the revolutionary 
Committees vvliicli the Count fon very doubtful authority, as wb 
thiidv) builds up all over tho Snutli to carry on tho process (d' 
political conversion. TJoro iigain, bo far as tho fiicts are really 
ascertained, each sid(i pursued tlie sniiio end with whatever 
means canui to hand. Notions c.'^nnot make w'nr olleclively 
■whilst parties within Ihem denounce iJie whole proceeding as nn 
iniquity, and they instinctively discover ihi.s as soon aa the work is 
sorioiiBly entoi-ed on. AVe know no authority higher than that of 
the accoudhaiul gossip of the Tribune for auch stories as llm Count 
gives of Unionists in the Kouth condemned to instant death, 
“ ro»uid the bar ou vvliieh gin and whisky were flowing, whilst 
violent men held judgment on their fcllow-citizcms.” Jkt 
we do know it lor certain that a journal of Now York 
in the April of that strange year, 1861, was praising the clforls 
made by tho Charleston patriots to take Fort tSiimter, and within 
three mouths later was tliundering against tho Koba ” with all 
the zeal of a neophyte. J:iuch conversions are too common in every 
revolmiou, and ii philoRophic -writer is bound to explain rather 
than to condomn them, much loss to suppoao thorn limited to one 
party in a civil struggle. 

But wo must paari to the more strictly military part of this his¬ 
tory, where we axe able to speak with more pleasure of tho author’s 
labours. AA-'e pupposely soJect that portion of which he was an 
eye-witneas. JjJxcoUont is his account of the reoiganization— 
if that can so bo called which dealt with what liardly knew 
any organization hoforo—of the beaten army of the Norlh under 
MacOIellan after Bull Run. A graphic yet trutliful pictuiu ia 
hem given of the immense diflloulties which the now chief encoun¬ 
tered at every turn, and mom esnccuilly of tho rude con¬ 
ation of the levies placed under his chat^ with what, according 
to European judgment, would have wen utterly inadequate 
^wers of miutory control. The difficulties met with in tho 
Ignorance and Inexperience of his volunteer officers, the means 
token to puige this mdy of its most incompetent members, and the 
despair of the ^qjected, “ fdr besides the dishonom*, it was a heavy 
peoahlaxy loss to them,** am afi admirably told. Indeed this whole 
chapter. Lea Bidparatili de Combat” can bo studied in every 
page with both pl^siire and profit. !lWt the young Commander-' 
m«jCh^ was abb to do anythmg at all wHh each raw material is 
very justly explained as owing to a eahae which has hitherto ho&o 
Htue recognized on ^laa ride m the Atiantio—nameferj,L to the high 
nac^ calinm of the men enSstetL 

^toeCthafhai^Ctis<«ld,sl^rwiUn^ ^ 
ttAeducaM wbkh placed the ther 


with tlwir militaiy Rtti*f>riDi*fi insifdred tlK»iiwitbenirta»al jsspect fbrtlwwief 
thfih'chitfhi in whom tl»y rcwvgiussedtlwaeCessary qualltj^sfarCttWiPandina 
tltofd, Hud oauiH.^ tUtju U> aotjojrt without s murmar tho ablignlilons Ww 
rcBtrwitiis of a military lifo .w soon »!i they we« got t*i understand thoir 
ucco,*iity. I/eaving to a few regtraenta, for the most part w 

ICuvopc'i'm adventurers, the iivmopuly of i»wnbr»tdinatioo^ had none of 
that turhulcneo which U t»fton aasrKdatnl with the name of valuatoer. A 
krw wiu7iii))xa were ttMUink^nt to reniintl Uk'ib that, the oath onCo taken, 
there were to be no inoie amateurs with the coloure* 

And our author goes t»n to narrate in detail tho atngki Jnstftiwje 
which occiiri'cd of opou rcsislanoo to MiicOlellan's authority, 
'riiis took place in tho stroets of AVfishington itself, and was earily' 
Bupim*8S(Ml bv H slight show of some regular troops that wore at 
baud, tho disolxsdient regiment promptly rotumiBg to its duty, 
and fthowing t!u'roaf1*‘,r tho most eanicet dvsiro to win ba(dc that 
flag which it had forfeited in its disgrace. 

Tile lh)utit Wiiy ])r(>t*nt during this whole period of preparation 
and apj)!mrnt imudion, for he joined the army not long after its. 
luiafurtune at Bull Uuii. Ilia lirsi volnino cloisott at this point, Rwrl 
ihii second will be 11 disappointment to thos<t> who look to fiud in 
it the etory of that particular CHiupnign of MK(*(.UcUan‘R in which 
ho porsouidly shurcd. It is devotad to other oorly portions of 
tho wur, The last chapter, however, under tho title of “llamp- 
I tou Un.ids,” ticats of the final premrations for the great under¬ 
taking, and the- dilUcuUies wliicli the (Jencrol-in-Uhief mot 
with ut the hands of tho IVosidont i»i his design of carrying 
his army away iVom tho vicinity of Washington by water, in order 
to attack Kicliuioii'l the more e.'iaily. The plan of MacCjoWan 
ill its details v\u.s ably rionoedwid, aa it ia heiw very ably drawn, 
lie would have loll AVashingtou protected-by 22,000 tecruit® 
covered by tliu new works. Noar it were to bo 30.000 troops 
under Banks and tho (leriuan general Blcnkur, half of whom 
were told oir to e nard the approach down to Hhennndoah A^ftiley, 
whilst tlio Ti'st might lx; pustod ut Maiiasdes, with tho AX'"ash- 
ington wtu’krt and garrison in second lino. Thia was more, it 
is properly obeevved, tluiii was required to protect the capital for 
the moment, until the coining danger of llichmond should draw 
the main Oonfedenito army that way, when MacUlellau had oven 
nrnpoaod to detach Bleiiker'a divigii-ii into Weatam Viig'iuia. With 
his own Army of the. Fulomac he was preiwring to fort‘oliis way up 
tlio YorlvtovvujieuiuMila to tho cast .side of tho capital of thoi?kmth. 
I'Aiially, the reserve corps of MacDowell, containing 38.000 of the 
best trained of tho volunteers, was to be moved Budderily in tiiwis- 
povts aflei- MacCJlelhoi bad aetiifilly lixed the attention of the 
defenders oi' Hichmoud, to tui*n tho works which ho would hsvo 
Isdbro him. 

The «c^^vnfi!ij»liment of the task Rssj-mfd to thf.*! oorps vran, in the eyes of 
CfftiiernI Ma<'t’ielhm, indi^iprrisaliU! to lU'iiirw rapid imcce'-s in t!w cftm]«ugpi. 
But lit tho viTv monioiit Hint Ik; was about to oinhark Alaelhiwtdl reroivod 
ti'oiii the iVcsideiit the order to ronminiii the neighhi'Mirhood of WjiAhiugtan^ 
and a laeonie liespatch told MaotJl- JUuj that llitt troofM he awaited so iiiitta.. 
tiently were wiLli-irimn from iiis eommand. Siijey the oporafcioiieJiad begun 
ho wa,‘< di firjved of m nily rt third f>l'the army he hod forioed with such 
pjiinH, and to the ^pxKi orgnni/.it.ion of whieli he iind Nacritirf'd a part of his 

popularity.It will be iteen in the buoueediug vulutiio how dearly 

tliis fault vv.is jiaid for. 

Willi thc.se words tlio Ooimt closes the present instnlment of 
his work, and pveparc.s us to look with interest for its continua¬ 
tion. Of its mont.'A a.s a military hist-ory wo have already Sfvid 
much, and fow readers will bo found to dispute ihem. If thewt 
be any such, tliey will probably ho persons who have as strong 

f ioliliciil propossossiuns on the American question as tho author 
limself, but who give their pcrsoiml svmpathy to the lost cause bb 
warmly us bis is bestowed on that of tho victorious UdIoh, 


JOHNSON ON landsoape gardening.* 

T his book would be more useful if it were briefer and clearer sa 
well as less didat'tio and thoorotical. AA^e have no doubt that 
its author would make less ado about pricking out a garden plaa 
or love]ling the side of a hillock than about constructing a sentence, 
or at any rato writing half a page. Feeling a high sense of tlie 
respousioility of authorship, must ne4HlH, consult the dignity 
and depth of his subject rather Huin tho leisure of practical 
readers, and, having i-c-'id Mr. Huskiu witli individual proiit, he is led 
to lotail Kiiakiuism without its force. The result ia nkturally 
surplusage and vagueness, for hints on style and taste and arrange¬ 
ment repeat tiuuiiselves with ciitubruua solemnity, and a good 
many pages are taken up vi ith dieuiertations on the beautiful and 
on love. But it is worth w'hile occasionally to encounter all this 
for the sake of tho valuable matter that ]ie.>) beneath, and wo can 
mnlvo allowanco for uncoii.<icious haziuostt on paper in one who 
understmids liis art and can realize his ideas in practice. If we 
allow for tins weakness, and lor that other which seems cmuuion to 
the class of professiimal landsoap(^gBX(leEeiB--'pamefy the coa- 
viction that au amateur cannot possiblv do righ^ or avoid ruiaouft 
mislAkes if he follows the dictates of bis own taste, or admits the 
stiggeatioRB of his own unaided eve—others will bo found enough 
of sound truth and useful hints in Mr. Johnson’s hundr^ and 
fifty pages to interest tho curious and instruct the doubtful 
hortiouliurist. 

AVe ehoU confine ow lemorks to the most pmcticid <d»ipter8 of 
tilia three books which make up the volume^ and whidbt discuss 
lespectively beauty, laws of order, and p rinc^ e^ts «»d styles 

*. !ne 29 ktnrd Ftv^pkt By Josepk Forsyth 

Johnson, Ouratar of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Bohisft. iPiinteil far the 
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of scenery. In Oh. II. of the first book a pood deal may be learned has been thus liberally ti-eated. Instead of displavinp ft bate trunk 
on the topic of “ line end colour ” which will stand the amateur in and limbleBS sides, its draj«d tmd pendulous lateral branches 
Stead when he is plonninp the decoration of his beds. With trees, kiss the very pround with their fringes. In his interestinp psjfos 
shrubs, and lower growths in the shape of carpeting plants and the on the different charactera of trees our author pli^s lor fml 
like, colours, tints, and shades have to bo considered with a view to room for the grand tribe of PicAs to develop in j and ho 
happy arrangement. Theriilegiveuinp. 21 isnottobecoutrovortod, maintains that, when so treated, either singly or in a judicious 
that not*niore than two primary colours should bu resorted to for group, upon a suitable siUi, they are as worthy of admiration es . 
the decorstion of bods, and of these colours scarlet and yellow are oven the chf*stnnt avonuo in Uushy Park. Among evergreens' 
better for boundirias to a centre than for the centre itself. Itlue ho has a grwit Inming to the (hidar of [iobanon, for vvhich he 
is perhaps the best master colour for every scone, and experience rightly dooms the Odrus Atlantica, in its light, bright hiuia, a poor 
justifies Mr. .Tohnson's caution against the abiwo and* profusion of exchange. Tt (-('rtainly has not tho siurio grand and sombiy oiVect 
yellow. A little goes a long way in golden foliage, ns maybe in giving unity to scenery, or enhnneing tho lacade of buildings, 
eoen by any one who, after a surfeit of yellow calceolarias in a 'I'he Picas he would rightly relegate to a gveater distance, and then 
bod-ceiitrc, falls back upon “ gold-chain gernniinns ” iu their place, ho would net sutler llutiu to ho arranged in avenues, for which 
and finds the change an oxcjdleut one. In reds and yellows deciduouH trees suit belter. Certainly modern experiments in I his 
nature furnishes a rich choice of ffrjwer, fruit, and foliage, divoetion incline us to agree W’ith him, though we cannot shut our 
Both deciduous trees and many of the conifers and other ever- eyes to exist ijig fine effects inn venues of IScotch firs, planted, accord- 
groens supply rich golden ofiects in the aspect of their foliage; and ing to Inulition, in tacit proof of tlio attachment of the planters to 
as to rods, ifie lied Dogwood and suchlike trees in their hark, the tlio cause of llie exiled iStnaits. As if to meet the hindacape- 
ficarlet thorns and chestnuts in their flower, tlio American oak, gardeners demand for permanency of agreeable form and foliage, the 
English elm, and common Ix^ech in their leaves, and a host of coniler.s, as is bhown in Mr. Jolinson’s second book, may bo used 
evergreen and deciduou.s alirubs in Dieiv berrie.s, furni.sh n succes.sion with good t'lh ct in ca.se,^ wliere spiral, jjymniidal, columnar, tabular, 
and variety of those all tho year through. Mr. ,Io]in.sun emloavours or pendulous habit, ns well as hues and shades of green and gohl,^ 
to teach us how to blend, compare, aial contrast these, and in so sen-green, gr.iss-urecti, and silver, are reqtdred for the necessities of 
doing he maintains that t/clloiu seein.s to tipproacli the eve, lund.scupe beaulv. Jt is impo.sslble to glanco at the descriptions 
rcfl to retain its position, blue to retire; ihtrh shades to give here given of the various deciduous tixves, tlieir qualifications, and 
depth, andones elevation.Pcrltu}is we may judiro of hi.s their iitting lociiJi/atioiis. Wo must, however, heartily endovstj 
other postulates hy tho last, ami no one will dlsjnite riio importance ,Mr. Johnson'.s wish “ that a name .diould impart something of tlio 
of light fchades to.impart height, and to contribute to di.stant character id’ .specie,?, as with the Populus I'astigiata, or columnar 
ofl’oets. poplar, rcniindnig us of thoir beauty and, if it might be, economic 

Carrying these principles into the second book, tho author uses.” l^oinctliiiig, be think,s, might be done by Dio lioyal llurti- 
applies them with effect in his ehapUns on J.iiics of Sight, Lines cultural Society to pi-omoto tlie correct terininofogy of plants, both 
of Distance, and so forth, as well as to llie decoration of given in books and in jmblic parks and gardems. We may remind him 
spaces with tho three grades of vegetable growth—carpet-plants, that a merilDvious step in tliis direction has been taken, some yeais 
shrubs, and treed, llis problem is solo occupy a given site that ago, in tho Victoria Park at Bath, where every tree and shrub is 
its ebarm shall not be litful, its outlqoks not fewer than nature carefully labidlcd, and the same practice prevails more or less iu 
gave or art can contrive, its facilities of ciijoyment nut curtailed iho l..oiidon Parks. Wo should like to see it extended to our pro- 
«itber by blundering obstructions or by iriflilVcr«mco to palpable vincial arboreta. It lakes some little education in arboriculture 
rules and laws of beauty. Thus, in the first place, he would plant to appi’ci-iuto sucli abnormal facts in tree-life as tho instance which 
for future as well us for present effect, and to this end would blend Mr. .lolinson <ptot('.s of tho (Juercus ilex becoming deciduous in 
the beddiiig-out system with an lirrangciuciit of berbaceou.s sub- the winter of 1870-1; of a distinctly pendulous 'rhujopsis bon'idis 
jects and evergreen shrubs with an eye to permanence. The spaco at (yn.sllo Lc.'^lic, and u jicrfcctly ]»yramid:il Taxus bacoata at TJffs- 
oetween tile back outlines and the forcg'vi.iml of a landscape be lioroiigh, whiclx In,,! liad not been so shaped by the knife. Nor 
would allot to growths of summer display, too outlines thcni8elve,s is it, wo suspect, generally known that the common yew will grow 
to plants that may charm even in the winter. It is obvious that and llomish on the roots of other trees, oveu of the dm and the 
among the latter the llhododeiulron, Ilex, Arbutus, Berbtiris, with beech, and, iustead of striking out aloft, will carpet the ground*lbr 
other and smaller growths, will bo prominent by way of basis to many years. 

their attractions, hut tho tables of special eflccls of trec.s and We have as yet said nothing of the .author’s views as to lading 
shrubs given at pp. 04-5 will perhaps Ue morc 8uggc.sliVO of hints out the ground which ho purposes to cover with shrubs and 
to the reader than the somewhat more technical plans with which trees. It is in truth here that we can only partially follow liim. 
the work is illustrated. We sympatJiizo wilh Mr. Johnson in 'J’hough he honestly discourages suchc/c ybree as removing 
his crusade against the mixed clotting sy.stem, and in Ills pica mountains and introducing lakes without consideration of tho 
for harmony of airungement. Though we Jiardly think ho need natural features of the situation, we think he unnece».sarily multi- 
have cautioned readers of sufficient cultivation to open a book on plies liis heads ofniTangciuent when he discusses “ General Effects, 
laudscapo gardening against putting scarlet ger.aniums in a llecessea, Grouping, Dromontories, Avenues, In- 

roaetuiu,’’ wo coramond him for the hint that Buch vegetoblo terinediatc Scenes, Jioadiug Objects, Artificial Work, Bowers, 
forme as ivie.s, hollies, and rhododendron.s are best grouped with vtc. Sojuo of these heads are far toci techniciil for general applica- 
thoir own varieties, for purposes of comparison rather than of con- tion, and wo should tremble for the result of a devtdtipmout of 
trast. So with carpeting plants, woolly plants, minute-leaved, gi’uund secundum artvm to this extent. Undoubtedly iu undulat- 
flucculcnt, and trailing plants; though it is nut objectionable to ing ground, or ground which cau easily be rendered undulating, 
moss witli each other Bubjects of similar habit — e.g. I’oiitstemoiis sites of depres.siun will admit of thoir own fecial elfecte, aud 
with Antin’hinums, or I’rimulos, Aly-ssuma, Gentiana acaulis, sites of elevath'ii of theirs likewise. Mr. J^ohnson calls the 
Campanula, and Lobelia fulgens. To revert for u moment to tlio former Xtccesses, dividing them into the Elower-gardon, tho 
rose-nod, it is a good hint of Mr. Johnson's, towards the end of his Dockery, tho lio.scry, and the Wilderness; and the latter he 
volume, that it may bt) advantageously interspersed with plants of calls Vromontones, whicli aid in harmonizing scenery, and 
tho Acer negundo or tho ISpiriea Lini^lleyana, which will both cii- furnish centres and outlooks suniiounted and diversified by 
faance the "fcauty of tho rosea when in bloom, and furnish a striking tree-forms. It does not appear with which of these 
pleasing object to fall back upon at other times—to eay nothing divisions the bowers are to be associated, Tho ffowering ash, 
of the value of the Acer negundo as a foliage plant, and of tho Uobinia, and w'eepiu^ birch might point to a promontory, but 
9 pir®a for bouquets. the Clematis, of whie.n, along with a variety of more delicate and 

In considering his materials for covering the lawn or garden fragile climbers, we should prefer to weave our bower, would 
apace effectively, our author lays down the law that shrubs should seem better adapted for the shelter of a recess. A good list of 
be arranged, “ firstly, according to their masses, and, secondly, such climbers is given in p. 136, with honourable mention of Mr. 
in accordance with their outlines,” whilst with trees, on tho other Joclniian's success iu the development of the Olematia. To the 
hknd, it 18 just vice verad. In illustration of the former position he arrangement desiMatod p. 103, we looked in the vain hope of 
cites the rich character of grounds planted with rhododendronsdiscovering something new in garden seata—at the very least a new 
'file effect of thoir uudulsUona and foU»Kc-inn!»mg and oatUnos, loaded eclition of the “ vivo aedilia toio of Virgil and Ovid: but a glanoo 
with brilliant Howots, may be much cnhnmed by borrowing hues of silver showed US that wies, vincas, and evergreen shrubs wore 
and gold from oihfsr plants, more especially at tho iwason when rhododen- accessories which did not promise repose ” in tho sense we had 
dron ttowew are si arco. Their maHsea of roundeil foliage gain much by fondly imagined, at all events not repose undisturbed bv insects and 
being contrasted wilh growths of columnar and lioi ufmtal form. slugs. Mr. Johnson makes much, but not too much, of water-olfects, 

Vie may hero observe that there is no real discrepancy between where they can be hod, and he ventures on a mild joke when he 
this renutrk and one to which we have already referred about remarks that rooteries are sometimes substituted lor rockeries.” 
masring rhododendrons, ivies, &o., with their own varieties, When we axrivo at the third part of the authoris subject—our 
'because in tho latter cose it would seem to be the effects of out- remarks on which must be crowded into two or three sentences— 
line in ptvrricular trees and larger shrubs that aro contemplated wo seem to tread familiar ground. Scenery, we are tauja^t, has two 
by the author. In the same sensu he dilates, further on, upon the diviaioua—natural and artifloial effects, the latter being ae^Hxnated 
fitness of rhododendrons as supplying a basis for effects 01 larger with buildings, the former with land. It is here that the t^tioa 
growths of vegetation, and a point of union between these and of park and garden to a mansion becomes alilm intexesting and in- 
• plants in the middle lino of sight. The Rhododendron,” he structive. Wo are taught how to lay out the interval between art 
adds, is beautiM wheu employed to realize a leading effect in aud nature, between the house and the ha-ha \ and between the 
Bfimixy, particularly when surrounded by vegetation of a darker precincts within the range of a sunk fence and the natural umula- 
ahade ti^ its own, such for instance as is witnessed in many tious beyond it, The Imh juniper, for instance, in Ha columnar 
B]^ea the fir tribe.” How sound his views are on the matter growth Wmonizea best with the termer, the Pifioa ezeelsa with 
of allowing ipon and space fear shrubs and trees may be seen in the more far-away slopes. ** Wild eceneiy ot^ht not to come too 
the rare ^uity of even so everyday a tree as the larch, when it close to our doon, nor the waving and sometunes rugged outlii^ 
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of the foreet proTe llio linntaries of great mansioua. It is well to 
have some intermediate chaiacler of lines to give union, e.y, tho 
OodruB Libani in aU its natural majosty will not, when in con¬ 
tiguity, prove incougruous.” Hints such as those show a prac¬ 
tical grasp of tho subject to which Mr. Johnson’s literary power 
scarc^y does justice j and the same remark applies to hia ideas 
“bout roads, public and private, avenues, -walks, and the like. 
Jtill, whatever may be tho defects of literary stylo, his work is 
quite worth a careful perusal, and we have only to wwh that its 
bulk wore reduced by two-thirds, which it oasily might be if tho 
author would coniine himself to practical matter. 


fti 


FREEMAN’S COMPARATIVE POLITICS.* 

T his difficulty of finding a name seems likely to press with 
increasing weight on tlie discoverers or propounders of new 
sciences. The science which concerns iteolf with the growth or 
structure of any given language received without mucli hesitalion 
the title of philology; when tlio field of research wa.s extended to 
all the languages witli which it might have any affinity, com¬ 
parative philology was readily suggested as a fitting name for the 
science in this its wider application. In tho same fahhiou, 
mythology, which brings together and scrutinizes tlio epical or 
popular stories of a single people became comparative when those 
stories were examined side by side with the tr.aditloiis of tribes 
which might or might not be of kin to that people. It is not 
less obvious that, if any two or more tribes have a common 
language and common epical ti-aditions, and if these traditions 
betray an indefinite agreement iii thought, mannera, and habits, 
they may have like currospoiulennes in their polititxd growili, and 
thus in their modes of making.mid adminislering law. It is 
even more likely that they will resemble each other in matters 
which sepm in priority of or<lor to liave preceded the luruiatiou 
of any definite political ideas—in other words, that they 
will exhibit points of likeuesa in religious thought. The method 
which seeks to determine and an-ange the |)ointa of likeness and 
dilTerence under tlieso two heads deaerve.s the name of a science 
not less than that which concerns itself with tiiH speech or tlie 
myths of any given tribe or people. But at preseut no betUjr 
name has been liit upon for the one than tho Science of 
Keligion, while for the other Mr. Freeman contents himself 
with tho title of Oompiiralivo Bolitics, and would prefer to retain his 
science without a uame rather than that it should be labelled 
Sociology.” 

"If any arsons choose to lay stress ou this lack of a satisfactory 
name, we nave no intention of following in their steps. Still less do 
wo care to determine whether, in upholding the claims of a new 
science, or of a science supposed to be new, Mr. Freeman has said 
things which he or othera have said already. We do not 
even care to treat the existence of the science of comparative 
politics as a subject for diacn 8 .rion. We will assume it to 
m fully proved; and at this time of day we may surely do 
so without fearing to bo accused of going too far or of unlawful ex- 
oggeratiou. For those who know what is monul by tho term race, 
and who therefore know what is meant by the distinction which 
separates Aryan from Semitic or Turanian tribes, there cun be no 
need to say that if Aryan tribes resemble each other, to whatever 
degrw, ill their speech and Lu their forms of religious and philo¬ 
sophical thought, they will resemble each other also in their 
popular usages and in their methods of making and administeriug 
law. Tho three things will hang together, and tlie real question 
will bo to ascertain the circumstances which have determined not 
so much tho points of likeness as the points of din'ereuce, and to 
measure tho degrees of evidence which may in each case justify a 
positive or a negative conclusion. That Mr. Freeman’s position, 
so &r as he states it, is fully borne out by fact, we have no 
thought of disputing; but tins may bo said of many, perhaps 
most, cf the omiclusiuns of Niebuhr, Arnold, Thirlwall, and Grote; 
and it soems clear that we cannot expect to get rid of difficulties 
until we have- fairly sought to ascertain whether any given luatters 
assigned as causes tor a particular state of things are not rather to 
be remrded os efiects of n previous cause, tho Jniowledgo of which 
is really needed to explain the seeming mystery. 

. It b^omes, therefore, a matter of the first importance to detor- 
znine the measure of confidence which we may place respectively 
in tile three sciences of comparative philolo^, mythology, and 
polities, even if we say nothing of the comparative science of 
religion. We have heard murji of llio wonders acliieved by 
the first of these sciences, which in Mr. FVeemanb eyes seems 
invested with more of the attribute of iniallibUity than we should 
choose to aasign to it. Exceptions to Grimm’s Law are by no 
mesas altogether lacking; nor is it as yet coneluairely proved 
that, even if the radically distinct origin of the great branches 
of human speech be granted, the analogy of sound which sug¬ 
gested a root for the one might not suggest the same root for the 
other. Mr. fVeeman thinks that there is at least room for the 
belief that the ample stories and easily imagined situations 
^''whioh term the staple of the legendary lore of most nations, 
may hiive been invented over and over again in diatant times 
osd places”; but he seems to regard it as inconceivable 


* Qmipart$tiim JPolitie$t , fhx Lectuns read bsfore the Royal Institution 
in Janaaiy and. FebniSzy, 1675. With the Unity of History, the Rode 
Lectaro read bofots tte Uniyeraity of Gambridj^,. May so, 1879. By 


that, although the grinding of com may liavo been ftequentiy 
hit upon, those who discovered it should all have called the in- 
Btrument of grinding a mill.” If the word all he struck out, we 
aee n<j insunnountaWo difficulty in believing that the sound made 
by tho rubbing of stones together may have suggested to many 
tribes tho root MU or ML, and that a certain likeness should be 
traced oven eitiong tho dorivatives from these roots in their 
several dialects. His own position is probably weakened by tho 
jealousy with which ho resorvos to the science of pliilology the 
final verdict in duckling the idontity or diversity of popular 
myths. If the names iu two or more given stories of which the 
incidents sre alike be philologically the same, they cmao from a 
(’(MU luon source; and so there can be no doubt about tales in 
which Helios, Helene, Astorodia, and llcrso are the actors. But 
the suluo couHdoiico cannot be felt where this clue of language is 
laclniig; it cannot even be felt iu all catw :4 where it is found. The 
ety inologioal connexion between the Oharia of the lUud, the Ciutrites 
of the Odyssey, and the Vudic llarits cannot, Mr. l-'roeiuau holds, 
Im disijuted; but Ijc also regards the opinion “ tluil they took 
their name from the nomi tiie later and ordinary bense of 

tho word, after that later and ordinary sense had partod oil' from 
the original root,’’ as not untenable. It is, wo think, to wy tho least, 
l(j tho hist degree unlikely. That Ato and the Ifitai ai’o direct 
impersonations I'roiu the later sense of the words is oxlreinely 
doubtful; and although there seem to bo some manifest im¬ 
personations in the flesiodic the«igony, as «if the Long Hills, 
those impersouatiuns have no office. The Gharites wrap 
Phoibos in the pure white robe at hia birth, and anoint 
Aphrodite witli the glistening oil. It is almost impossible to be¬ 
lieve that beings invented from a word after it jiad lost its original, 
meaning should revert in their work to that earliest sense which ia 
pniStTved in our word grtaiiw.” 

But although ISlr. Freeman maiiitaina that a comparison is not 
unassailable uiiLll it has been approved by the strictest pliilological 
tribunal ns coming within tho aphoro of its jurisdiction, he seems 
to be somewhat impatient of these trammels, and to plead for the 
acceptance of inlereuces which flow or seem to flow from such 
coniparisoiiB. The po.'^itive argument in the scjeuce of comparative 
politics he reganis as conclusive; b»it the negative argument, he 
think's, is by no moans so strong :— 

The caprice of kuigunge is so great, words drop out of use in ono tongue 
and are kept iu use in nnothcriu HucfiaKingalar way, that the, inert' fact that 
cognate inbt)tiition.s urc nut called by cognate nanitis is not, of itf.clf, proof 
that they are uot part of a conimoti hvriti^c. We must weigh all the cir- 
cuin'^tances and all the differ ent fnniis of evidence. Of nil tho forms of corro- 
Ixirativo evidence, the philological form is doubtless the highest, bnt it is not 
the only ono. If two nations are shown by other evidence, enpecuUy by 
pbilologicnt evidence applied to other subjects, to Ixr kindred nations, holding 
in common a largo share of the primitivo common stock—if the nature of 
their politlenl institulions, no less than of their language, fhoir mythology, 
their customs of other kinds, naturally suggests the thought of n common 
derivation—the mere fact that their institutions do not hear cognate names 
is not enough to disprove, or even to throw doubt upon, tho common deriva¬ 
tion of those instituliojis. 

This position is, we believe, thoroughly sound; but it is certainly 
not strengthened by placing naiTower biiimds on inference in the 
kindred science of comparative mythology. It may be convenient 
for Vrofessor Max Miilicr to confine himself to an oxaiuinatiun of 
those myths in whicli, although they belong to difi'eront languages 
and tribes, the names are puilologioally identical. lU had no¬ 
where, 80 far as we are aware, put the fact of his tlius limiting 
himself on any other ground than that of convenience; but no 
reason ia thus furnislied why another should not extend his view 
to myths in which, while they unquestionably resemble each other in 
sulistunco, the names translate each other, or in which identical inci¬ 
dents occur iu a complex s^uence which makes the uotiou of inde¬ 
pendent origination iui possible. There is no etymological connexion 
between tlie Teutonic stoi-y of tho Spirit in the Bottle, and the 
Aralnan Kighla'ta.h of tho Fisherman and the Jin; nor between 
the Greek (lidipous, who knows nothing, and the Boots or the Great 
Fool of Teutonic and Celtic tradition; but their counexion is as 
manifest as that between tho Senate of the Itomaus and tho 
Gerousia of Sparta. 

The philological orgumont will probably be found to go further 
both in politics and mythology than ia commonly supposed. Thd 
English cyuing and the Gothic thiudans translate each other, as 
being each called alter the kin or people, and they both denote the 
sameofitoe. Tho GreekBosileusandtheliatiorextrauslato each other, 
but tho names have not the same origin; yet the rotjnum of tho 
Latin King is the ribe of the English; if of the one wo say rari/, 
of tho other wo say that be rxxode^ as the Greek Basileus was said 
up\Hv —all these words being referred by Bopp to the root bny, to 
sAtne, which gives us the lillastern rajah on tne one side, and the 
Teutonic Hragi or Light God on ths other. 

With the rest of this volume wo have only to express our hearty 
agreement; nor do we quarrel with anything iu it because wo 
are familiar with it alr^y in Mr. Fieemaift pages elBowhero. 
The facts stated seldom come in the same connexion, and, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, it is abeolutely nec^siuy to state 
many facts or discoveries again and againi until they work their 
way down into the minda of all alike. The connexion between tlie 
languages of Greeks, Latins, and Germans is still hidden from vast 
numbers of people, and the putting forth of comparisons between 
their habits, laws, and their TOfitioai institutiona ia like the uttering 
of dark sentences. But probably some 6f the points on wbfich, Mr. 
j Freeman inaiste might have been made plainer If ha had cai^d 
I hii examination someiitiiat fiittiier back. Thna ^ are told that 
I the gathering ef carMi tenna the trl]^ liie gathering of tribes 
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fbma the Btata. But aliko at Bnmc and at Atliwis tribes fornuKl nf vurite 
and lost their w>l it ioal 8ii;nifieanc«, and {?ove way as political in- 
HtitnUoDS to tribes of later oripiu founded on another principle. In tbo 
later etagea of lx»th Coinmomvoaiths, the elnneut.-* itf whicli tbo Coiiunnu- 
wealth ^VHA made up no longer the priiuitivc genealogical tribes, but 
tribes which were ca-sentiuDy local 

This is, of c^)awe, perfectly true, hut there is a distinct eflbrt 
of mind in retaininpf «)m‘ knewlodge of the rhaage luitil wo 
know why the chaiige wna rendorod noct;saary; because, namely, 
the poimalogical tribes reproiJonted ultiuwtely au nggregatuui of 
families, each of which ut shivtintr had forniM tbo U ginniug and 
end of sorioty, founded on the woi*Bhip of the dead lord or lords, 
keeping up a ritual in which it waa a profaualion i\ir any 
one not of kin 1o share, rogai-diug till without ila own circle as 
dogs or snakes, bitterly iuiolemnt and intensely cruel in its cx- 
clusivene.'JH; because, further, this root of all latloniesH ivaa carrit'd 
on into those unions of such isolated families which made up the 
clan before the union of clans fonmnl the irihe—the clans and Uiln^s 
acquiring of course a follow-feeling and a certain .spirit of f<«ilji ir- 
ance towards each other, hut retaining for nil who hiv hevond a 
hatred not less tierce and bloodthirsty being a hutred oi' tliorio 
who were enojuies of their god.-;; beciiuse, furt her, the cliitdb of 1 IicSl' 
families hud act up their Imulnuirks ntid .shut uut the comniou herd 
from all hope of Wyoming Ihemsidvcrt (>wnerd cl Iho coil, :uul be¬ 
cause tho remedies applied hv suck leglsliiturs n3 iS<dcn, altlioiiu-li 
for Iho time they did much, failed to touch the root of the dis¬ 
ease. Hence the suhditutioii of local for ytei' illogical tribes was 
really a deathblow dealt to Kupalrul ascenih ucY ; it ensured first 
tho growth and then tho supn'juaov of tho people ; it as ,evted tiiat 
rrdigion—tho old religion, to wliirh alone llio I'lupalrid would 
allow Iho name—Avas not to criLsh luankind for ever biuiouth a rod 
of iron. But nlthmigli it did all this, tho g-enealegical tribes Avero 
not extinguished. A.t Athens, as elsowhoie, they ronlmmal to 
exist, as bodios who.so interests wero by no jueans ahvajs tho 
interests of the Stale, of justice, or of humanity; and their 
maligmint inUiiouce allowed itself in the frightiui iniquities to 
which tho Athenian rablilo sulfered itsolf to be hounded on after 
the victoiy of Argennonssai. 

In shoit, oTorywhere we find this .spirit of isolation—the primi- 
tivo sc.parHlioii of the brute in his den. stnmgthened by tho 
religion which liad it.3 rimt in tho worship oi auceiftors—erojuiiug 
up in greater or less strength. We find it at Athens, eheeivuig 
and hampering tho notion of statesmen n« far-M'oingii» any of wdiat 
we arc Avout to speak of as our own onlighb-oiMi times, ainl almost 
everywdioro else in llellua, well nigh provent’ng all political grow ih, 
and renduring utterly impossiblo the formation of a Greek nnli.-n. 

We touch ft point hero in which dilferonce of lerma inqilies a. 
difference of things, Mr. Froeuuiu adniit.s that aa^o '• expect, as a 
rule, the nation to form a single govewnient,” and that “ political 
unity enters into our general idea of a nation”; but this fact, he 
holcU, ^‘merely shoves hoAv greatly wo have changed in thi.s rafitter 
from the political ideas of i‘urlier time.s.” In tho Gn'ok mind, for 
example, ho urges, •* there w'aa ft distinct idea ol‘ h riivcdc nation, 
united by a common origin, api^'ch, religion, and civilization.” 
Surely so wide a ditfereuco in reality involves a substantial dilfer- 
euce m the uotion of Avhich that reality is an cxpivx>ion. Wliut- 
ever else a nation may Ik?, it is surely a liody tho nieuiborB of 
which are under ot'rtaiu duties to one another. Of these obliga¬ 
tions the Greek knew nothing. Tho war of Ibuotians against Pho- 
biaiis Avas not civil war •, it Avas not a thing to which they felt the 
least ropugimnco j it avos the most natural thing in the worl<l. 
AVhon Achilleus said that he luid no liking fur a man who loved 
war, ho added that by Avar ho ine 4 int a coub st lietwccn nienibeiB 
of a phratria, $.e. betw«>en those Avho professoil to tr.‘>ce their origin 
and to pay their w'orship to a common auccstor. Tho Ampbik- 
tyoniai, great or small, were in no stmso natiom national; siL best 
they were mere religious fraternities Avhich bound their mernbt^rs 
to no special courses of action if they choso to regunt one anollu'r 
as enemies. In other words, they did little or nothiiig to vieakcn 
and root out the spirit of isolation which for all GrcoliP, except tlio 
Athonkus, may be said to haio rem-ained tbo very bre-atii of life. 
Duriog three, or perhaps four, genemtions .\thens did what sbo 
could to cmuitoract this fatal tendency, but sho was attempting a 
task beyond the time, and she failwl. Mr. Freeman might per¬ 
haps Have brought out more ckavly the nature and ends of tUo 
work which some Athenian statesmen at least had set kiforo them- 
eelAres; but tho contrasts drawn betAveen Athens and Sparta, ami 
again between these and Macedonia and Homo, are among the 
most instructive portions of this volume. 


SOME TIME IN IBEEAND.* 

I RKIjAND was long celebrated for its blunders and bulls, but of 
late years it has proved prolific in bores. It is to be hoj>ed 
that, in accoi*dance with tho old saying about the luippiness of a 
country which has no history, the prosmess of modeiu books about 
Itelanu denotes the calm of increasing prosjKirit}’. Why the book 
which we have now before us was Avritten can" bo known only to 
its author. This venerable lady, who lived in the county Water5brd 
« long time ago, and Avho now imblishes the chromclo of her 

» h!W flirtationS) and her fine acqualntAuoj.s, has no perceptible 
May load . There are faint indica tions of a wish to mstruct 

* Some Time in : a SmeHeetion. Loxiai>a; Henry S. Kinir 


the ^ncgislatoi’s A6'ho assemble in St. Stephen’s, Westminster,’' 
and perhaps the author expected to rouse the attenUou of gossip# 
by her free mtinlion of peiaona and places, aa^ for instancy of 
a well-known proRolytizing Bishop, and of an excitable lady oi th© 
Bonaparte fotndy. ilut few things are more dreary than eketohoe 
of character by ft Avriler who neither appreciates character nor 
knoAvs how to drew. , 'd 

Although there isi little worth reading in tire book, it is rW 
of the autbm-’ri native soil. It ia pervaded AviUi tho volatif© 
eaBcru’o of Irisih gimtility, and, though the analysis^ may not 
be agroivibb*, this extraordinary phaau of human nature is singular 
enough to bo worth rximiinlrig. “ We never affected id ^ 
ctJiHiibjred mitivo she and she is careful to explaiii 

lliat her niireBtors “came o\er Avith other Cromwell settlcra.’' 
And then avo bnve fi fairly true, if trivial, sketch of semlity and 
ai'iiii-niiiee, of bigotry and religious indifference, of raclcreuting 
and ostentation, and of nliift instead of thrift in the annals of 
this “ leading family.” I'he writer appoara even to Lavo lost tho 
bi.vl inluTitmice of iiiu'b parontago as she deacribos, for she misses 
the grotfsqiir Iminouv. the iucojigruity yet the pftthoB, of tho 
situ.dioii. 'Hie race of orntors and Avits who Imzed and stung 
in iho Irish rurliimient was not extinct at the period when 
(liese cbionieles br^iu, but there is no trace of them here; llie 
author is cliietly conc»‘vnc<l with the iniademeanours of her 
governess, tlie iriek.^ lo catch the major or the captain on the 
Mall at WaieTford, or the millinery of her flisiers. Many 
jiafjiea nve devoted to the umiitemble glory of n ball at Cur- 
j-rtglimore, and to tho giilaxy of young nobloinen wlm Avere 
there. Now, ill a ncnel rei-tairl details of the dietary and pinatiirea 
of chi Id hood may be useful in evolving character, but we jjet no 
clearer notion oi lri.sb society by records of Miss liathleens por* 
rid}re mid Miss Fvcloen's ‘Hiat of white chip Aidth detnehed 
iKjiiqiU’ts of forget-me-not.s.” Probribly Ibero were olojwiits of 
fun ui tlie Ihininore villiu/fjiaiuro., whore tho nobility and gentry of 
the roimty ])acked tlieinselvos into u roAvof cotlagi^s by tho sea and 
<*haffereHl for tbo sliilling chicken of tradition and enjoyed a primi- 
tivo cuimnunitv of cr^K'kcrv and snuctqwig. _But if there w'cre 
huuiorouR pn;-siiges in this kind of lite, the spirit of tlie fun has 
evAjHinited, leaving but a ro.«-idiium of vulgarity. 

The author turns freun domestic life every now and tlum and 
ivies her hand on hiatuiienl and political subjeds witii indillhreui 
succt'HS. Olkumell crosse.s the stage at a contested election, 
“bis riglit band waving bis cap, his left placed on his breast, 
Hcroa^i wliicli avrs a broad grevn sash ” ; uud of coiu'so he ap}>efils 
to the “ lierediliiry bond.sinen.” 'I'hero are “priestly deumicia- 
tiou," evict ions, and t he nuu'hineiy faniiliar to ua in Irish alfflicii, 
not omitting the showy, dit^hollesl, lyreunical land agent who 
lias for nearly Uvo hundred yyirs played so large a jiart in them. 
nii.s ancient lady sboivs qiK'stionfthl© taste in gossiping as fi’e^dy au 
she doe.s iibout families and persona who, whatever their sine, htui-dly 
di'Herved the enie.l fate of being thus couuneiuoiated. Yet after 
all, her vi^il to Cmragtiruore has a moral worth noting. Jlor 
Groniwollian father luprosents a clas.9. lie was a largo landed 
proprietor and an important personage i;i the county, but he had 
none of the dignity of an English squire of the samo rank. By 
truditiou and practice he and Id's forefathm wore mere dealers 
in land. The rights and privileges of their position were greedily 
luainlaincil, but only as so much sUick-in-trade, Avhilo political 
and religious ascendency Avas deemed precious bucaiiso it <»- 
hanced the value of the bargain witli the English GoA'cromont. 
It is ])crhap8 natural that this s[)ecicsof gentry should bo depressed 
and eorvile in pres^-nce of tho Jtnglisb party in the great house of 
the uciglibourliood. They cringe to tho ‘^Marquis, bis smiable 
lady, and the sAi^aot Lady Oonstance.” fiondon clothes, London 
airs and gos.'-iu are tlie paradise of the children of the Cromwellian 
settlement, fhere is a roll in the phrases that treat of 

tho Imglbh magnates, and in the retloctions on their mortality 
at Iho end of tiio'ic ciuiptevs tlmt inti'ixluce us te the festive BCftiies 
in which Lord Jticplyn daiiecs “ superlily,” and in which inti¬ 
macy is ostablipliod" with Iho imnscendent Lady OouHtiuioe. 
“ Alas,” mourns the autlmr, “ in the language of tho patriarch,” 
even thwo “have said to Comiption, thou art my rather!”— 
language which in another sense Iho politician mq^ht well apply to 
the lrj.sb gentry, whose characteristics the book is intendea to act 
forth. Coming down from tho mount of aristocratic glory with 
it« effulgeuco full upon them, the family remain in a rapture durii^ 
some tlays. Only a contested election, in whh'h the “ Romish ” 
prit^ets of course play an evil part, brings them back to the joys 
and oxcittmienis of ‘Uhe Mall,” the Cathedral goBery, ami tho 
fiishionable milliner’s shop of VVaterford. 

The political battle betw een clergy and iMdlordfl fbt the roteft df 
the people is fiu' from being so amiiaing and instructive in these pages 
os in some recent reports Iroiu the vVest of Ireland. As neual, 
no one aiqiears to he the least in earnest. There is no primnido 
to conlrel tire conduct of rich or poor, though pmciples ^ trailed 
in every direction for aggressive purpoees. The auth(W« wiiite 
ignoring the faith and hhpee about which the Iriah MwVoalfy in 
earnest,'uQooDseioualy expresses the national superfieUltty. Of h^r 
reminiscences, aoAv of a ixumet, now of a brutal murder, of her 
redoctions, whether on the moBBoere of pudioo at CtxoMliiOtk 
dming the tithe war, or on the best way to catch a hasbandi it is 
impossible to know which ore meant in jest and whidi sre serioitB. 
If she ridicnles the priests, she is not less satirical at the ^penae 
' of the KvangeliQal wave.’’ iSbe shows the usual Itih^ls^ dis¬ 
respect for BAierythingf Irish, iaeludiiig her * digmtsxy of the 
ProtcetOnt ©hurch j wad even whstaihe «tisi» the steek remarib 
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About tbo late E&labUehment, or tho fi^ue^ or about the social 
sores with which wb are too £tuuUiar; it is dithculi to tcsUt the 
Stisplcion that wbou sho is most solemn and bombastic she least 
expects to be token in earnest The glimpse she gives of her class 
and its ideas, howoyer slight, reveals at least some of the weak¬ 
nesses whicn have made it contemptible and injurious to the 
people it was supposed to lead. We ace something of tho dis- 
^reputable struggle by those land traders to bo p-eat lucn on 
swamped estates, of their incapacity for co-ojx'ratiou becMuso of 
mutual distrust, and of tlieir consequent loss of caste and power. 
Thoir clamour rends the air when truth is Hpoken of them, yet 
their indifFer» 3 nce to truth is extraordinary, except whou fur some 
jobbing purpose it suits them to bo sensitive. 

This book, except in so far as it uiicnusedously betrays certain 
• flaws in Irisb character, has Iiardly t he iui‘,ri t even to pr« ivolci^ a smile. 
The author, venerable matron as she announces herstdf, lietrays her 
natural frivolity in every page. She buttonholes us to tell of her 
delightful acquainlonce with the ‘'tall and slim Lord P.,” with 
Lord J., a man of fesbion, with a decidedly military caniage,” 
and with “the Marrmis.” We have spocinions of aristocratic* ebit- 
ebat concerning “the Earl’s Mother, who prays, preaches, and 
expounds in public,” and we aro bound to conlkss that our author 
shows a very pretty familiarity with exalted personages whou she 
adds, "Every one knows what Lord .K)eelyn’s Kaihers views arc 
about worldly amusoments,” capital letters being indispensiible in 
expressing these august relationships. With the sumo gush she 
makes obeisance tothe last of the Prince Rhihops of tlie Irish 
Church,” and to the " briclt-roloured satin Toques ” of liis sisters, 
who did the honours of that ball at CuiTughniuro which was tho 
culminating point t»f our heroine’s career. Her qnostinn to her 
uncle tho canon, while driving thither in his c.irrijigo—doomed 
siiljfloquontly by tlie tnickllug policy of the 1‘luglish riovenimcnt” 
to ho "laid doAvu”—will a.s an example of tho author’s 

opinions'. Apntpos of a shabby equipage which follows, she 
asks:— 


‘* Uncle, is tUere, any connexion between yiolities and po^t-chai-'e^ ? ” 

“ Very Kood, lOithlcen ; your fatliev will not iuivo io be ashamed of his 
pU]>Jl. Tlierc in a eonnexioti. If JCnnUnd h.id not ahvtrbul tho fri^li 
up[)er ebwses, wo hhould have had a res-ideut anstne'-acv, uith their be- 
csiuiirig «iuipagos, and a body of nealthy gentry taking ft ]>rif»jMjr jiride in 
keeping up ciUTiogos adaplcd to Iheir rMj''UloJi—vni-y ililTerent to that which 
is hivngiiig on ms.” 


Satire could ecarcoly go fiirtlior than this ingenuous exposition 
of the grievatjciis and dutie,s of “ carriage people ” in Ireliinu. 

It is evident that when the oiithor of these rurninj'jeem'os leaves 
Ifer native land her prejudice aUates. Cheluuihain and 1 .eaniington 
Bootho tho di.st4u«pcre<l sjtirif, und after u time slio is ready to 
convorso v\'iih Cardinal "Wise,man and even to look on at Ruinish 
ceremonies. It is nnfoilunato that she should have recurred 
to exciting topics. She ought to have avoided the old sliinu- 
lants of apuropriation clauses, Catholic ckinis, and J^ord IValerford. 
As it is, tuey »04Jiu to have quite upset the bsilaneo of her juind, 
or surely she would not hi her prtdacu have suggest'd Homo Rule 
as ji step towards bringing tthoui that inippy state when llio Pro¬ 
testant canons of livlund shall maintain tlieir carriages in due 
aphjndour, when domesticated marquises shall give perennial balls 
to a uunieroua ‘'army,” and admiring fclaxons crowd to do homage 
before Erin's daughtoi-s. 


THE COINS OF ANCIENT SYRACUSE.* 

A bout a roar ago, in noticing Mr. Poole’s Oataloguo of 
tho Greek Coins in the British MusHuin, we expressed^ the 
ho|>o tiiat the science of Greek numismaties might bo deve¬ 
loped not merely by general catalogues, but by critical essays and 
monographs on the coin* of particular Greek cities. The memoir 
before us, in which Mr. Head gives in a very cleoi* form the aumis- 
matic history of Syracuse dunng a period of more than three hun¬ 
dred years, is a welcome instalment os fiir as it goes. Numismatists 
and students of art nticd hardly bo reminded that the coinage of 
Syracuse is more continuous and complete than that of any other 
Greek city. Those celebrated silver pieces known to the coUoctor as 
Syracusan modallions, but which it would be more correct to 
describe as decadrachms atnick by tho two Biouysii, ore amoug tho 
finest efforts of tUJcient nuiwismatic art, and aro the more inlcresting 
to us because through a series of earlier cr)ins we can trace the suc- 
ce^ive stera by w^ich this marvellous uorfectioii was attained. 
The mothoa of Hr. HeEbd’s memoir is to snow how by numismatic 
evidence entire series of Hytacusan coins can be classed in 
jwriods Afom the latter port of lie fifth century to the capture of 
the city by Marcellus B.c. 212. In its main outlines this classifica¬ 
tion corresponds very nearly with that proposed by the late Ihike of 
Luyneainthe Revue AlmjwMfffwMc (1843)^ It was tlutdiat in- 
giushed archaeologist who first idwitilied the archaic mlver deca- 
dzachm of Syracuse with tho Beuuiretoion struck by Gelon 1 . 
in honour of his wife Bemaiete about b.o. 479, the year 
after hii) ^teai victory over tho OartirndnianB at Himera. 
On tompanng the legend of this coin with the dedicatory in¬ 
scription on helmet dedicated by Hiero I. at Olympia about 
B.C. 475, we find such a murked resemblance in the foms of the 
letters as fully to justify the identification proposed by the Duke 
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of Luynea. The date of this archaic dccadrachm being thus 
found,' there is little difliculty in determining the chronoAogu^ 
Biicccsaiou of tho silvor coinage of Byracuse generally. ^ Certwa 
coins more areliaic than the Demar^ion in aty and dicing ftom 
it in type, arc on good grounds asslgnad by Mr. Head to the i^iod 
rtf tlie Geomori, who.*?© oligarchy prefeeded the rub of Oelott. 
Another ciuxliuiil point in the dironobgy is the coinage of the 
two Dirtnysii, n.c. 406-345, Tf wo assume, as numismatist nuw 
geuemlly assume, that those splendid mcdalBons to which wo Imye 
already nift^n-ed are dcfMidraohma struck by^tho IHooysii in 
imitatjon of the earliej* Deiuaretoia, we con range round these 
cardinal specimens of the Syracusan miot » number of snialliW 
contempormy pieces; and, having thus demousti*Hte(l by emphatic 
examples the general charactei'islics of tho A.ix*haio and of the 
i’inost Periods of Syracusan art, wc have no diflicully in dis- 
criiniuHtijig tlio coiuago of tho Intormediato or Transiticmel 
I'eriod, which ranges from B.c. 466 to n.c. 406. Erom tho time 
of tho J lioiiyaii the work of cloMsificaliou is uiucli easier. The 
mintage of the democracy reatorod by Timohwu, n.o, 345 -'* 7 > b 
recognized by the Oormthiaii typos then introduced; the coins of 
Agatlu)klf‘is,*'B.r. 317-259, of Thm-o ]I., his quevm Philistia, and 
hi.s grandson Hieronymos, u.c. 216-5, all ktuma to us by their 
legi-nds, enable us to ckibs a inimW of pieces struck during these 
reigns, but iiot inscribed with the name of the ruling prince. 

Tho admii'iible photographic plates t*xeeutod by the autotyne 
process, whi<jh illiijitrate Mr. Head’s memoir, exhibit most clfxirly 
and cnipliftticidly the ilevelopment of Syracustm art through tiiase 
siicceAsivoperiofls; and when we compare this long series of coins 
with the contemporary works of Greek sculptors, we see how the 
broad characteristics of stylo which distinguish tho moiiimumtal 
works of successive centuries repeat themfidves with a regukuaty 
to which there are fow exta-plious on the coItib of the ^me perioda 
throughout the Hellenic world. If we possessed the coimq^es of the 
principal Greek cities in a series as perfect as Byracuse exhibita. 
wo should have, as it were, so many biographies in iUuBtmtiun 01 
the general schenio of ancient art; but w’iiou wo examine the 
extant specinu*na of other Helloulc mints, wo find no such complete 
chuin of numismatic evidence aa at Byracuwi, but rather a few 
disconnected links, tho original sr^queuce t»f which cannot be d«- 
tormlnod, because we do not know how much is wanting to com- 
nlctc the series. The coinage of Syracuse is a fair volume with 
tiardly a pure wanting; the coinages of otJier Giwk cities are fox 
the most part but stray and tattered loaves torn firum auch a 
volume,. After per using the iiuiuiamatic history of Syracuse Irom 
begiuniug to end as it is roccu’ded in Mr. Head’s plates, tho IbUow- 
ing iX)iiU^ strike as as npecially notowortlw. 

vVe have, tirst, to note the marked prafonmee for certain types 
which prcviiils in the silver coinage from the tiuieof tiie Geomori till 
that <tf 'I'imoloon. 1 Miring this entire fHTiod the dominant tyjie on 
the reverse of tlio coins’is eitlier a four-horse cbiriot or a horse¬ 
man. Ilotli these types fwoii the time of Gelon I. onwards, if not 
from an earlier dale, counneinurato Agonistic ATctories, und that 
these victories were gained at (Jlympia Boems on tho whole the 
most prnbvblu fiu])p«)sitioii. In a vuiuable memoir in the tenth 
volvuue of the 'J’ninsaeiioua of tho Itojal Society of Litffl’atuTB, 
Mr. Boole notes hi)w this chariot tjpe prevails in other cities (d 
Sicily, such as A^vrigentum, Kamariutt, natana, and shows how in 
the several instances its adoptiou may be comicctod with Ago¬ 
nistic Victories recorded in Bindar and elsewhere. Oliaxiot-zAces 
and horse-races were then, ub now, contoste in which the rich 
only could win the prizes ; and thus these Agonifitic types ou 
coins Room always associated with aristocratic or monarchical 
rule, and it may bo doubted whether they were over introduced 
under other political conditions. It wtis but natural that the rich 
and tho ambitions should prefer tlieso Agonistic typos, for tho 
coinage was thus made to publish the honour gained by the city, 
while it comiucmorHlod the wealthy aristocrat «jr political adveit* 
turer at wlioso cost this honour had Ixacn won: and doubtless this 
compondiouB publication, through a currency which passed in daily 
trathc from hand to luind, contributed not a little to that celebrity 
of tlio victor of which tho " bronthiiig Bronzes ” dedicated at 
Olympia and the fervid Odes of Pindar were the nobler and more 
abiding record. On tlioae earliest silver tetnidrachma of Syracuse 
w’Uich lire o-ttributed to the Geomori, tho giu/ein}/a is driv^ by a 
male chariutm*, tho horses move with hearoe-liko monotony; there 
is as yet no Byinbol of Agonistic 'Vlctor3\ On the coins of*Gelon J. 
tho winged pereouificutiou of V’ietorv', w'liom the Greeks called 
Nike, malica her first appearance, lying rather than flyingabm'o the 
chariot. Prom the reign of Uiero X. to that of Hionysiiw I. 
Uiis typo continues witli little change: in the later spccimeos 
better modelling gives more life to the horses, imd the Nike ho- 
comes nioto volatile; hut tho old slow movoinont w retained, ao 
if tho incident represented were not the chariot race, hut the 
triumphal procesaion after tho race. 

With the accession of Dionysius there is a marked change in 
tho design of tho coin. It is no longer the triumphal proeemion, 
hilt tho contest itself in aU its intensity, wliu‘h i& repi'eseutod. 
Tho horsea dash foiwai'd eagerly, their tendency to loose and 
diBunited action is by the skm ox the chaiioteer so modulated aa 
to blend into one common movement, which may he descrlihed 
as a harmony mode up of discords; and this marvellous resuli is 
accounted for when we look at the charioteer. No mortal hand 
goidM these fiery steeds; it is a goddess—perliaps Pareephone—- 
.who has taken the place of the hn^od chariotour whom we find 
on the earliev coins. We would hers draw attention to theexe- 
cation of these coins. The skin witii which the forms of the four 
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honesi bo Intricately comhined in their united action, are yet so 
dearly detached and relieved a^iinst the fteld and ^inst each 
otha^ is a tmr de force hardly to be surpaased in numismatic art 

Wnilo in the cKariot groups of the earlier Syracusan coins the 
BOTere and diaste BunpUcity of the design seems the lit emblem 
of an earnest and high>minded deroocr^y, there is on the other 
hand in these later rompositions a felicitous audacity of invention, 
a consummate mastery of execution, -which reminds us of some of 
the groups in the contemporary friwe of the Mausoleum, and seems 
altogether in keeping with the splendid pomp with which the 
Dionysii masked tno terrors of their iron rule. The jenlouH mia- 
(rivingwith which these tyrants regarded diatinguishod citizens 
did not appl^ to the artists whom they patronizeil, and tluis wo 
find on the byracusan medallions, what was hardly over tiormitlcd 
on the coins of Greek autonomous cities, the nalnes oi tlie diu- 
engravers, Kimon, Eukleides, Eaninetoa, and others, wlioso ivk- 
pective styles may to a certain extent he difitinguishod in extant 
epecimens. On the coins struck by the Dionysii tliero is a change 
in the action of the Victory, who no longer crowns the luirses as 
in the earlier type, but flies to meet the cliarioteer lidding out tlie 
■wreath; her movement, being thus counter to that of the horaes, 
seems to enliance the speed and rnomentuni of the bounding group. 

We have as yet only dealt with the reverse of these coins. On 
the obverse the prevailing type is a female bead, round which are 
set sometimes three, sonicLiiues four, dolphins. Occa.siuually tho 
head, encircled by dolphins, is that of tho goddess A thone. Doluliins 
we tne well-known symbol of salt waU^r in ancient art, and tliere- 
fore it seems probable tliat the heads so oncirded n»present 
goddesses whose temples stood in (ho island of Urtygia, the most 
ancient quaitfer in Symnise, and its original citadel. This position, 
naturdly strong, was specially fortilied by the older Dionysius, 
who established in Ortygia hia seat of government and hi.s palace. 
He would probably keep his treasure and his mint in one of tho 
ten^les on tho island, ot which the two most celebrated, according 
to Oicero, were that of Artemis and that of Atheuo. Now if the 
coins of tho Dionysii were struck in Ortygia, tho head of Athene, 
encircled by dolphins, probably represetits in tho compendious 
symbolism of ancient art the temple of .Athene on the sea-girt 
island’, and by parity of rofisoning the other female head surroiiiuled 
by dolphins ought to be that of Anemia, aa K. O. Muller auj)- 
posed It to be. There is, however, no certain evidence in hupp<u’t 
of this conjecture, and tho head in question n»ay in some CiUios be 
a porsonifleation of Ortygia itself, while otluu’ coina may represent 
Persephone, and others tho Orlygiau Arumis. Another type, 
which can bo more positively connected with tho i-sland, reproseuls 
the head of Arethusa, that nymph ho celebrated in Greek legend, 
who, fl^ng from the pursuit of tho Arcadian river god Alpheioa, 
escapea to Ortygia, whei’o she was changed intx) a fountain, tho 
fresh waters of which still bubble up on the shore of t he island. 

On looking over tho pLites in the wort before ns, it is cimoiis 
to observe how, after n.o. 345, when tho rule of the Dionysii was 
replaced by democracy, tlie type of the silver coinage also changes. 
That well-Knowu Oorinthian typo, a helmeted female liead, with, 
on the reverse, a Pegasus, occurs abundantly; tbo cliariot typo is 
also found, but less frequently; but of the dol[)hin-encircled 
goddess Mr. Head only admits one example. The cause of this 
chai^ in tho mintage was doubtless puHtical. When Timoleon, 
the Garibaldi of ancient Sicily, leading an expedition fnmi Corinth 
against the younger Dionysius, 3iice(iodc<l in hie daring attempt by 
the special grace of Demoter ami Persephone, he dcmoli.shetl llio 
Ortygian stronghold of the dethroned tyruiU, and enacted on its 
site courts of justice. It was but natural that ho sliould at the 
same time effiice from tlio coinage the symbols by which tho 
Ortygian fortress had been associated with supremo authority, 
and that he should Bubstituto for these symbols the types 
of hia native Corinth, whose aid as mother city hail mo 
lordly contributed to the revolution which fretsd Syracuse. 
When compared with tho splendid coinage of tho Dionysii, the 
pieces struck Agathokles and hia successors are tamo and 
monotonous. Tne names of the die-engravers no longer appear on 
the coins, noi does their work attempt to rival the subtleties which 
through all time will give celebrity to the masterpieces of Kimon, 
Hukleidee, and their compeers. But in this later Syracuwiu 
coino^ as in man^ other coinages of the Macedonian period, tho 
historiil interest in Bome degree compensates for tno artistic 
Bhortcoming. The assumption of the title of Basileus by 
A^thoklea, his ^at victory over the Carthaginians, and the brief 
reign of the Epirote Pyrrhus in Sicily, are all coninienioiiited on 
their coins; while later fitill on tho coins of Ilioio 11. we recover 
the name of his queen Philistis, a name etill to bo seen on her 
Beat in the theatre of Syracuse, Wt wholly unrecorded by ancient 
writers, 

CRAMLEIGH COLLEGE.* 

C HITI 03 who complain of the immense numbers of novels 
which are published every season forget how wide a field of 
nsefulneas novel-writing now occupies, and how many other 
reBOOlOBB of folly it is rapidly superseding. In ages which ai*e 
dark and barharouB, every man who was discontented 
inibted to caves and other fastnesBCs. and thence mad© incursions, 
indhvenged himself on society. This is the case even .now in 
1b and other coontrios where Uteratqre is at rather a low ebb. 


• QrMHhitgh By Henry Belcher. 3 vols. London: Tinsley 
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How much more fortunate is England, where the man with a 
grievance merely writes a novel with a piu’poso, and throws thia 
harmless pebble at the public I Novel-writing has saved many a 
woman from the still lower depth of minor poetry, from relidoua 
depression, and from inflicting herself spasmodically on the local 
poor. It is the safest safety-valve, the mental anodyne nearest to^ 
nand, tho easiest occupation for indolent conceit, the best cure fo*F 
tho aching heart; for the troachcroufl lover can always be drawn 
from ml life, and persons who shrink from breach of pronuse 
cases may put tho false one into a hook. Thus novel-writing 
ulibrJs many of the consolations whicli om* energetic forefathers 
sought in WOT aud in religion, aud society becomes uiore peace¬ 
ful, though less picturesque. In place of bandits and crusaders 
wu have crowds of writers of fiction. Life is much le.BS stormy 
than it was befor© reading and writing bticiune such common ’ 
accomplisbmentB, aud the efforts of silly people are only amniying, 
noi positivt^ly pernicious. Still they are very nurnerous, and very 
weiirisoiue to tliose who have lo read tJicm. Which may ho the 
very silliest of these silly ones, wo sometimes wonder, just ns Mr, 
Carlyle onc(' Hpeculated ka to where tho greatest of bring fools 
might be existing all unconscious of his gi'cntuess. Tho miestion 
lubuila of no answer, juid the wonder will never be satistiea. The 
chof d'n'.nvrc is eqiiivalont to the chef d^wuiYe, and there are sub¬ 
limities of silliness among which no man may decide which is the 
most barren juid worthless. Who shall judge between the fmntio 
author who drugs his chai'actors through crimes that are artistically 
blniulcrs and tbo twaddling writer who dawdles over the cott- 
Mcieritioua scruples of consumptive cousins P But if opinions differ 
as to wdiich may be the most imbexule fiction of the period, no 
reader of Crandt'iyh CoUet/c will \inYo much licsitation in pro¬ 
nouncing it to bo the most tedious. Victor Hugo onco said of 
another i'roncli poet that hia works caused a now kind of shiulder, 
ami the author of Vramkiyh Culloye has managed to cause a 
now sort of yawn. This is his private glory and distmetiou, for 
unluckily there is nothing singular in his bad grammar or in tho 
jargon which he lakes to be English. Novelists liav© long ttcciia- 
tomed us such sentences as “ He valued pe.oplo, like certain 
persons av(‘ said to value boolss, by their binding ''; “ ITo was kept 
in front of the black-board until he fell somewhat like anligyptiau 
statue must feel, ns having sat down nevwr to giit up again.” Nor 
is Mr. Belcher original in calling soap and towels “ minor accos- 
sorii s of aqueous hygleMics.'’ .Many wTilers are practised in Huch 
beauties of style, .and most are dull •, but JMr. Belcher is wearisome 
of set purpose, and dull in obedience to an aesthetic theory of his 
own invent ion. II© has oT)viou8ly given some thought to iJio con- 
dition'* of fiction, and favours us with his views as to what a 
romance should be:— 

There still remains a vafit amnunf of more commotipluco matter tliat tho 
Imnd ijf a master could timch, clear of umlramntic element, by rearrange¬ 
ment of partn, and make powerful, didactic, full of feeling, for most of us. 
r hlioubl like to read .a novel dealing Avitli tins stage of lib*. . . The ndven- 
tiu'cs of a Imlf-pay captain, iiJtuTicd to a lady with, a .snmll fortune in the 
Three per (JenLj., might bo worked up into a'moi'L interesting narrative. 

Mr. Belcher ads on his owti theory, but ho cannot b© said to 
liave worked up his petty material and dreary clmractors into a 
m().st interesting narrative. Thor© is no element in Cramleigk 
CoUcya that ih not commonphico and sordid; there is no single 
character who, if mot in real life, would not bo recognized as a 
typical Iwro. The lay ligui'es of other novelists are dreaiy because 
they have no iiiiiraation, becau.s© they are mere puppets. But tho 
characters in Cnimhigh VoUege oi'e drawn ratlier carefully, and so 
to speak lovingly, from the most tiresome people that an imlucky 
man might meet in tho courso of a long and unhappy existence. And 
the author has been careful to provide them with what Mr. Con¬ 
greve would ctdl an appropriate milicUf an atmosphere of tedium. 

Cramleigli College is a novel with a purpose, or rather with two or 
three purposes. The writer has a grudge against competitive ex¬ 
am! nations and crammers. This grievance pervades his first 
volume, while the third is occupied with tho dangers of financial 
speculation. There is absolutely no plot, for t^ typical bores- 
who do duty for characters have no passions which might supply 
the stuff for a plot. The reader is left to contemplate these per¬ 
sons, and to derive what pleasure he may from the comparative 
study of different forms of meanness and vulgarity. Perhaps in 
the complete absence of any other interest, it may be as well to 
give some account of the different bores whom the author has de¬ 
picted with such tender anxiety. Bore number one, his favourite 
specimen, is the hero’s mother, who is thus described 

She, in (icr cugcrncss to find out all that could readily be known of a new 
topic, would fill Uer drawing-room with outlandish people twice or thrico a 
week. Experiments were conducted that filled the house with noises, 
burnings, and uncelestial smells; sometimes she fi>ysillzed, and then it was 
iKmcs, somotinio^ she spiritized, and then it was ghosts j sometimes she 
poi-ochizcd, und then it was soup. 

Elsewhere her praises as a specimen of dreariness are stated with 
proper pride;—Her mind was of the cost that bores soiLbe folks 
ternbly. It would be hard to conceive a greater bore than Hester 
Ohatfield might be to not a few p^ons to be mot with in life.” Her 
surroundings are described os being quite worthy of her. Mr, Bel* 
cher has introduced some of her insufieralble conne.xion8, roufossedly 
because they are depressing, and he dismisses them thus:-^*^Thia 
couple drop away from our view, It is true they hayei^yed ho 
particular part in this story, but -what more was to 1^, done with 
them f ” AV hat indeed ? and what amusement can be got out of any 
of the other dullairis who do play some pert in this Bt^, such as it 
is ? The parochizing womane part is to pet her Boti, and make 
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love to his schoolmaster. The eon Arthur, who le the hero of 
the talo, ie elmnly a Cub, who is sent to Cramleigh Collcji'c—a 
private school kept by one Ih*. Ohatfield Jonah, a bore of the old 
school. The doctor’s forto is preaching’ sermons we are actually 
favoured with one-^nd making misquottitiona from Hoi’ace. 
Theso accomplishments endear him to the widow, and while she is 
longing for the teacher, the Cub is plucked in an examination for 
. the army; Soon afterwards ho has something as lilfo brain fever 

his constitution admits of, and his personal appoarauco is im¬ 
proved hy his illness. At least we suppose that is what we are 
meant to gatlicr from the following remarkable sentence:— 

IHh figuro was slight as yet, but on the whole loolced a fair reproduf'tion 
of MOTue old Norse et<>ck. ITc would have made a capital Tialar, ^;ivrn llie large 
limbi of that Hy]a-ihure:in Apollo, but had a certain laii;.;uid eavf*, nut of 
place in one so much like n Hnro Sarkcr, yet was not uiibecoming in a 
young gentleman of the nineteenth century. 

This reads like on unfair reproduction of some of Mr. Kingsley’s 
old Norse stuff, but the reference to our friend the Bare Snrki-r is 
welcorao as a momentary escape from the usual level of the story. 
Tho Cub ia sent to Ireland for the benefit of his health, and it might 
be expected Uiat tho author would grow loss tedious uiuler the in¬ 
fluence of Irish air. An ordinary novtdiat would bo tempted to 
b<MT<)w animal spirits from an iiuitatioti of Lover or Lover, but Mr. 
Belcher never lose.s sight of his purpose. 11 e is careful to impress us 
with tho belief that Irish humour is a myth, and that dirt and driiib 
are the only characteristics of the island. 'J'ho town of Kiiockdo wn- 
more is thus described ;—“ Its chief feature is a bridge. Without 
this bridge nothing would be left for the Knockdownmoriles but to 
haim themsohes from sliee.r inanition.'' By iruinitiou it is im¬ 
probable tluit Sir. Belcln‘r means starvation, though to bang one- 
6olf from starvation would bo a very Irish way of solving the 
riddle of tho earth. Knorldownmoro, slovenly as it was, was the 
residence of Mis.s lilvolyn Blake, tlie Jieroine of this story, Mi.ss 
Blake was well worthy of the Cub's allection. “She was tho kind 
of girl that has a quiet way of making love to any presentable 
man without tho slightest glimmer of consciousness that very 
lew men can stand being made love to by tlu^ blva Blakes 
of the world.’' This unconscious crcal\»ro has a way of kiss¬ 
ing tho Club, and of emidoring “ an elevation of lu?r pretty cjxs- 
brows, and a ooriti-actinn of tho eyelid, the left oyelul,” which 
must have chmo a good de.al to relieve tin. tedium of Knockdown- 
more. Her uncle, Colonel Blake, runs the oilier bores of the story 
very hard; indeed wa? incline to think that ho is the most musty 
and repulsive specimen in tlm collciction. lie is a learned cam¬ 
paigner who translates his talk into (Ireek, and quotes uo less 
assiduously than the I)oct(jr. By a rare stroke yf genius the 
Wilier has contrived to keep either the (A)lonel or the Doctor eter- 
Tudlv oil the stage, and sometimes they are both pre.sent together, 
so that we can never escaj)c from shreds of the I^atiii grammnr. 
'Die other inhabitniils of Knoekdownmore are squii-eens and hmta, 
Kvelyn makes love to one of them, though ho is not very present¬ 
able, and there are some dull adventuiMS at a ball, where drunken 
men exchange blows and apologies. Tho Squireon takes Mi.xs 
Blalos and her cousin for a cruise by themselves in a varlit, pro¬ 
poses, is ix'jpcli d, drinks himself stupider than ho was before, and 
allows the yacht to ho nearly run ashore. TJie characters are 
voscued by a lusn-of-war’s boat commanded by Archie Lambert, a 
school companion of the lioro, and JOva m.ike.s a good deal of love 
to him. (She had already displayed her ])iety by “ singing a little 
bj mil ” in tho cabin of the j’^aeht during the storm. Meantime tho 
lioctor marries tJio hero’h mother, nnd he and lilva are separated 
for two years. 

As the Cub has grown too old to bo crammed, tho author now 
feels inclined to cluistiso tho folly of ra.sli speculation. So a wholly 
impossible Btockjobber and member of I'lirlinraent is brouglit 
on the scene. VV^e afo asked to believe tliat this man was 
a cunning hypocrite who thought he could gain public confidence 
by winning the friendship of the foolish head of Crainleigli College. 
Of this hypocrite the autnor tells us that his vice was too subtle 
*‘to be haodled successfully within tlio compass of three acts. 
The lines of it are not sufticiently deep, tlie features not sufliciontly 
broad.” There is nothing peculiarly “fine” in paying for a 
testimonial to a popular preacher with the view of borrowing 
some of tho splendour of bis sanctity, and all his wife’s money. 
This Is tho delicate stratagem of Mr. Ffarindon, M.P., who in¬ 
vests the money in some bubble company. The bubble bursts, 
and the Doctor is considerably improvod as a character by a 
paralytic stroke. He quotes Horace no more, but sinks into 
ordinary idiocy. The Oub marries Kva, who bad failed to induce 
^ any presentable man ” to come forward in earnest. 

This is the sum of the story; and it ia dilticult to see what 
excuse can be made for a tale which drags us through such 
dreary scenes nnd into such tedious company. There are cubs, 
silly widows, vulgar flirts, drunken squireens, and foolish pedants 
in leid life, and their adventui’es probably have some feeble 
interest for themselves and their relations. But it is not easy 
to see what class of readers con be amused by a servile copy of 
ibeir proceedings. Mr. Arnold says, in referenoe to Heine's 
letter piertures of society, that it was to make us fbiget such 
barren nothings that" God gave the poet his song.” Mr. Belcher 
is no poet, and the only gift be has shown is that of sufficient 
perseteranoe to fiU three volumes with twiddle. 6tiU he is 
iespunsihle for the use he makes of this talent. It would be 
ffir better to hide it away for ever than to go on produmng 
stories BO Ineffably tedious and depressing as Omitigh mkgt. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

F ew, it is probable, among the readers of Goethe’s biography 
and corresjiondenco have hitherto believed In the purely 
Platonic character of his attachment for Frau von Stein.* One of 
the highest living authorities on all subjeetB connected with 
Goethean literature now conuis forward to maintain the proposi¬ 
tion j and if he cannot bo said to have produced much testimony 
in its fiivour, be is at all events successful in showing that there ia 
just us little to be urged against it. The question seems one 
eminently adapted for being let alone. Goethe’s lettoi’S to the 
object of his attachment arc as interesting under one hypothesis as 
tlio other, and are reconcilable with eitJier. The tone of Weimar 
society is not materially afi'ected by one liamn niero or loss; and, 
take what view wo may, Fmu von Stein's husband appears equally 
a iionontlt}'. So little, in tact, do^js no appear at all, that sterner 
moralists {hnu the Weimar circle might few tempted to apply the 
maxim De non ajypanmtihm H de non c.ri 8 tc 7 itihuJ(. If people will 
form an opinion on tlio matUir notwithstanding, they must at least 
boar in mind that half the documentary evidonco is missing, Frau 
von Stein preserved Goellie’s letters with rtdigious care, but re¬ 
claimed and destroyed her own. No hint, at Iwst, ia given of thoir 
existence. The loss is much to bo regrolied, not for their possible 
bearing on the scandal of her day, but inasmuch as they would 
liave materially contributed to determine the actual extent and 
nature of her influence on Goethe. Hen* Diintzer intes thin very 
highly, aud i.s equally c<nitidont of its ennobling and purifying 
(‘llect. lit' sees in her Goethe’H Egcria, the guardian angtd 
vvlio guided and chastened tho impulses f)f his vmiitile tempera¬ 
ment, and oduentod him into that lofty conception of fominino 
dignity aud purity tviiiiied in his Iphigmtia and Tamt dramas un¬ 
doubtedly pmmied during the j>eriod of bis attachment for her. A 
few spociiueua of her letters to him would cuntributo more than 

f iiigOB of hpjjculation towards a decision of this question. Although, 
Kivvevcr, llerr Diint'/er has not been able to recover these lost 
trcasiu’cs, the assistance of Frau von Stein's family has enabled 
him to present us with several epeciniens of her conimunicationa to 
loss interesting correspondents. These have been of much service 
to his book, which in tho dearth of such material would have been 
little else tlian a coniruentary on floethe’s letters to her, and even 
now ia hardly readable or intelligildo without constant reference to 
them. Stjme of the new letters are very iaioresling, especially 
those from the Duchess of Weimar, whose regard for Frau von 
Stein seems to have Iwen strong and genuine. Tho heroine's own 
letters, with every allowance for their usual rofereuco to disagree- 
I able hiisineas, still appear comparatively commonplace, and suggest 
that the Secret of her influence over Goethe consisted less in moral 
I or intellectual distinction than in Jier personal tnseination, assisted 
by her slight seniority to himself, and her habituation to what was 
to him the novel sphere of Court life. According to IJorr Diintzer, 
tho ultimate rupture of tJieir intimacy was occasioned by the 
Platonic yoke im])osed by the lacly having becoiiie intolerable to 
her adorer; lliis solution is us defensible as tJie more ordinaiy one, 
and not more so. There can bo little ilouht ttial, from whatever 
cause, Goethe hud become weaiy of Frau von .Stein before his 
departure for Italy, absence, new iiitlinmces, and his own sur¬ 
prising menial development completed the estrangement, and Fran 
von Stein’s inability to luicommodato herself to the new condition 
of things precipitated the breach. Goethe did not acquit himself 
to adviuitage lierej ho must have fell very hard driven indeed 
when he could find no bettor answer to what must be presumed to 
have been a passionate appeal than to roproai^h the writer with 
her addiction, in spite of his remonstrances, to that pernicious 
beverage, cotlec. It ia impossible not to sympathize with Frau 
von Stein’s laconic commentary—“ 01 ” The second volume will 
comprish her biography after the death of her husband (1793), 
and will, it is announced, contain a much greater amount of un¬ 
published conespondoiice than the present. 

The second series of Skeicheji of St. Society^ would be 

more likely to attain thoir object if tlii.s wore less obtrusively con¬ 
spicuous. They are professedly the production of a Bussian; such 
may be tlie case, but, if so, it is a Kussian who thinks and feels as 
a German, and who derides tho idea of his own country ever de¬ 
veloping an indigenous civilization. It is improbable that any 
genuine ItuBsian would display such deficiency in patriotic feeling, 
and still less likely that he would bo inspired Dy this writers 
detenuinud animosity against France. The work is indeed in 
great measure a denunciation of French influence as a source of 
social corruption, in support of which the old story of Pushkin's 
death in a duel with a French oflicer is recounted at considerable 
length. The animus thus evinced deprives tho writer’s statements 
of much of tho weight to which they might otherwise be fairly 
entitled when he descends to contemporary matters. It is impos¬ 
sible to resist the inference that German mfiuence must he much 
on the decline in llussia to account for such bitterness of feeling. 
Too much importance, however, must not bo accorded to this cir¬ 
cumstance, ns, whatever the tone of feeling in Russian society, t^ 
olitioal course of the country will unquestionably be determined 
y her interests, and her alliance wiu always be attainable by 
the highest bidder. The last chapter of the work ia devot^ to 
the St. Petersburg Academy, of which a very unfavourable account 

* OiarhtU wm Suinj Goethdi f*r$undiit. Eln Lsbonshild, mlt Benulzdlig 
der Fsfiiiliennapiere entwurfen von H. DUntoor. Bd. i. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

f BUder ana der BetHnAurpar Ce9^»ohaft. Von eiliQin BusssQ. 
Leipadg: Puncker & Uumbtot. LC{|de& 1 Asbor & Co. , 
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is xpfivon, viably however^ with the snine prejn^ico as 

ftU the rest. There may be, mul probably ia, tnith in all the ‘ 
writer’s assertions, polituavl and ulljerwiMj, but it will not Ims iwib 
to afieept any of them until conlirmod ixom some less suspicious 
source. 

The administration of Alsace * by its conquerors, both 
before and since the final rossion of the province, aerved 
to raiao nuuiy (loVu’nto problt-ms both in inteniatinnal law 
and in poncral etliios. I’rofessin* Li'»nin{j:, of the University 
of Straabuiy, has pivpaivd a very tomporato and well*di}'es1ed 
account of these various questions iis they jiroa?, and of tho prt)- 
cesses of rwwonhifj which on each occasion conduetod I ho (Jeriuan 
authorities Ui a decision in their own favour, 'riie book is an 
interesting example of tlie twofold tendency so frequent ly lemarkial 
as characteristic of our tinieH—on the one hand, to reduce as far aa 
possible tho prossuro of hoslilitiw iipon the private cili ^cn; but, ou 
the other, to curtail in like proportion his opportimitics of tnhinL' ii 
part ill tho defence of his countiy. This tcruluiicy is e\idcutl\ 
very convenient to States whore every ab]c-b.idir‘(l num is or iii.iy 
bo made a regular soldier; as this is hot tho case in Kn^rlnnd. wi' 
can but trust that our jurists and diphuuntii^ts will he careful <d‘ 
countenancing any rotisfuiing, howevix speciouH, which tcndu to 
restrict the iorrunlion and free action of iivf euliir ti-o()p‘>. The 
behaviour of tho itfvnders shows that tliev dreaded llie treinu-al 
resistance of tho impulation more tlmn jiuylliiug else. \ot the 
least iucoiivouienco entailed by it was tho exa'peration pn duct-d 
by tho inoasuiva of repression and reUdialMo lo '5\liieh llieyiseiv 
compelled to )ia\o recourse, tho momory of liieli may be i-niil si ill 
to tight for Uranco after the overthrow of }'< r urniics. W'e. ^eo ui> 
reason for COneJliding that these se.\erilies were in excess of \\Iiat 
any other conquerors would have resorted to under similar circum- 
Btnncea; hut their eilecfc not tho loss empimsi/.es thelinnl r,icl that, 
when territory 38 at sUiKe, it is the interest of the ilefeati'd parly to 
embitter tho at niggle aa much as possible. 'I'ho annexation also 
raised a number of most interesting if If.'ss exciting qm slioii'i, 
legal, financial, commercial, which are dist-u'^-^ed by JJr. honing 
with oxcellont temper and admirable perspicuity. 

Adolf Ebert’s History of Latin Christian LiUuxiturot is desiimcd 
as tho first volume of a complete history of the medi.eval literature 
of Weatem Europe. It is consequently xvritleu rather from the 
litorary than the thoologicnl p«iint of view, Jindi will ap[)ear im in¬ 
adequate perfoniiance if judged with reference to tho s])ecial needs 
of theological students, but is perhaps on that aeeount all i 
tho hotter calculated to attract as well ns instruct tho geneTal 
reader. It is also not profo.ssodly cmiflie'd to worlis relation 
to religion, though practically almoBi re&tricled to tlii.s hvam.ii 
by the poverty of early Christian literature in every (dlu r. From 
tiio fiery outburst of the new element in TertiiJliim, the story 
is pursued until its almost total stagnation in the ago 
of Oharreningno. The amuiation auil energy wliich excite our 
mimiration down to tlie fall of the ilomiin I'hupira had nriaen from 
an influx of ideas now to claswii^al litenituri', whieh by the eonchi- 
sion of tho last groat ecclwiastical controverr^y had become totally 
exhausted. Its pT.'tdutil renovation and tniiNlormation from a 
theological literature confined to a single dead langua^o to u gene¬ 
ral literature vested in a living speech will form the .object of the 
second volume, in which esjjeifial attention wdll be given to the 
infiuoneo of Church hymns on tho devolopiueut of popular vernu- 
cular poetry. The present volume is jirefaced by an able survey of 
the causes of tho disfiemiivition and ultimate triumph of Cliri.s- 
tianity under the Eoman ICnipire. 

Lieutenant .faiiko's book of travel t sciivccly benis out the pro¬ 
mise of the iitle-piigc. ^Ve arii led to e.xpect a wnrli replete, with 
professional inhumation, and findinwtead the tour uf n man of taste 
and letters, who details the ordinary ineidentHofiinJlalo-Levantine 
tour ill a pleasant .scholarly fashion, and only seems strangely una¬ 
ware how little he has to tell that has md. Uhci already told. At 
the end of tho hook, however, we do moot, with servieeabk*. technical 
matter in tho shape of an app(‘ndix on the organi/.ation f)f the. 
Italian army. Tho writer speaks very favourably of the zeal and 
intelligence of the Italian ollicers, and of tlie excellence of the 
military arrangemunls in many ro.sjiects. Tho chief draw'back 
seems to bo tho condition of the fortresses, to place w'hich in a 
proiter comlition would require an outlay far in excess of tlio n*- 
sources of the nation. 

ITiat indefatigable traveller and I'ohiniinous author, T)r. Adolf 
BastiaD§, proceeded to Lower (liiinca Inst year as pioneer of the 
German exploring oxiwdition which lias solcctcd that little known 
ri^on as its basis of opi'rationa. After roniaining a short time ho 
was joined by Dr. Giissfeldt., tho working head of the expedition, 
and returned after seein^j: due provision made for the suciitissfiil 
execution of the enterprise. Everything has evidently been most 
carefully oiganized, and tho midortaking wears rather the aspect 
of a permanent establishment in the c«3imtry for scientific plirpo.soa 
than of u mere incursion of exwloriirs. It only remains 
to be seen whether the audacity of tlie travellers will equal their 


* Die Vertmitung ih» General-Oouvenn-menit im Khtm^ Kin BeHrag 
zur^ Gearhichtc tlA VOlherreehls. 'Yon Dr. Edgav Lunina, btiassbiirtf • 
K j. TVfibner. London: TrUhner & Co. 

t GeBefiidite ditr chrhtlich4ate}nisehi n lAtenttur van ilmn AnTiinnen bia 
atom Xdlaltrt Karh dr$ Grosaen, Von Adolf Kljnt. LclDziL-” 
I^udim: Wimams&Norgnte. 'ofatL 

- \ MeUt-JSrinnerunwh aua Italien, Grierhmland nnd dm. Orient. Mt 
B^fOtuiirer BerHekiticMigung dtr milUiv hclten VerhiiltHtm. YotiA.jankc 
HerllA^: Schneider. London: A&her & Co. 

% iBs Kimeiitiim an der Loango-KUate. V^ Adolf Bnstian. 
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forethought, and whether they will venture sufficiently fer from 
their carefully secured base to rival tlie fiime of a Schw^ftfitrth or 
a Livingstone. T'he shortness of Dr. Bostian's 8t$y and.the 
object of hla mission worn unfavourable to any extensive exptanor 
tions on his own part. Hi* personal naiTative is nevertheless very 
interasting, and is composed with a clearness and simplicity strongly 
in contrast with the c()nfu.spd accumulation of ^oable but ill- 
digested facts, chiefiy dt*rh ed from old travcllcra rad geograpbersj^ 
which iiuJto up the larger part of Ins xolunic. Though claimed b^ 
the Vorlugnusc, J^ower Guinea north of the Oongjo rapwirs to 
enjoy political intlepcndence, only slightly reslrainoa by tho 
inllucnco of the numeroua iCiiropenn factories. ^ These moptly 
belong to tlie 1 bitch African Trading(kunpany, •which finds it how¬ 
ever uilvfintage.<)us to employ Fortugiic.^t* as its subordinate agents. 
'J'lio rol.it ioii of the Liiropoans to the nalive.s is in general amicahltt 
aud imitually tulvautageouH, llio slave trado being now extinct, 
and no gixat negro power like Dahomey or ABhiinle.c oxisting that, 
migbl iw capalile of Vi'iideriiip: it.sell' troublesome. In fact, tho 
('.veewsivo HibiiivisiLin of the aborigines into small indopfudent 
ti ibes is one of tho difii(;ultif;.s of the traveller, cju'h chief requiring 
lobe propitiated by II separate negotiation. Another obslaelo is 
the iinpre.ssiitn prevailing among them that all white men are 
literally hretliren, in couserpience of which any European is liable 
to 1)0 (ietained .mid ijeld re.sponsiblo for debte contracted byporfcct 
).tr.mgin.^, wliicli lie evpected to di.sdinrge for tho credit of tlio 
f.iinily. llmiiaji .s.'iei’ilice*^ like those of Asbantee and Dahomey 
siMMu to be unlniown, but a still immj deva-stating* scourge is the 
rd’eiciu'e (if mo.'it ph\!^ieal disorders to witch craft, and the cou- 
limied dmiglitev of persons indicated bv tho priesthood us tho 
ciilprild. 'J'he religion of tho coiintr} is tlio grossest fetishism; 
the Catl'oilc mi.s-iotis seem to have di.sappeared without leaving a 
tiac(.‘. l»r. iMtetimi met with the iitiiiortl kindne.ssand civility both 
from the Dutch nnd the rortiiguc.so tradingagont.s,and there seems 
evoiy ^e;l^nll to regard tlie ehoico of Ijowor (hiinoa as a point of 
depart live i<s highly judicious. We must suppose that one of tho 
first cndiMvours of tho expedition -will ho to open up the Congo, 
the least known of the groat rivera of AfVioa. 

The third part of Von Ileuglin's narrative of the German ex¬ 
pedition to Splt/.bergeii * is devoted to luitural history. I’lio 
Jiiuna of that iiihospiritble region is richer in mamiuftlia and birda 
than might have bieii expected; smd tho sumo remark would 
pndj.ihly have held good of tho lower orders of animal life had 
time and apporiimity fur investigtition hoeu nvailablo. The do- 
fertivene'-s of tho chapims ou botany and geology no doubt admits 
of the simio excu.^e, Perhaps the most, interesting pari of the book 
is the iiecount of tho vast a«-ciimulatioii of drift-wood found fur 
inland, tef,tdying at once to the direction of oci^nnic currorits 
and to the upheaval of the land during the present geological 
epoch. 'Tlie-e heaps liave no connexion with the vastly more 
ancient ileposit.s, formed in ffitii, of fus.sili/ed timber in Greenland. 

The administration of oiir sanitary lawsf is so coulinually 
alfonling in.atier for coiliplaint nnd cavil that it ia with n pleased 
surprise that we find it nctiuilly an object of admiration to an in- 
fi'lligeiit foreigner. It may well ho that wo ourselve.s are unduly 
exueting, and, in our impatience at the numerous shortcomings of 
onr ay.slein, fail to consider tho largo amount of good which it. 
accomplishes. Hr. Finheluhurg’t favourable opinion of English 
snnitaiy h‘gislfition is in some; degrt'O due to llu‘ important pai-t 
n'.served by it for momliers of liis owm profes.sion. Ho is also a 
.^ti'ong ailvocato for local self-government, and perceives clearly 
that n task involving such endles.s minutim ns tho care of tho 
public health is one in which llio public itself must take an active 
interest, and which eannot bo performed by tho most zealous of 
ceutralizeil administrations. At the same time he fully allows 
tlmt sojue ctmlrol from an external authority is essential to over¬ 
come the occasioiifil ohbtruclivcncss of local bodies, and ho highly 
approves of tho recent English legislation with this object. Ilia 
work Is ill the main a history of our winitaiy laws since attention 
wa.s first directtsl to the subject bv the cholera of 1832, with an 
appendix giving a conmarativo view of the legislation of other 
civilized countries, ami nn exhorialion to his countrymen to 
uphold tho Teutonic principle of rolianca on local management, 
rather than tho dopondimce of lifttiii races on the machinery of 
an oi'ganizod bureaucracy. 

Dr. II. Duniztr must, ns things t go, be reckoned among the 
more conservative critics of Homer, os he postulates no more 
than four Homers, respectively authors of the and the 

Ttfrir, wdiose ju\typo.silion has made the Iliad, and of an Odyssey 
and a Teleraachiail as constituents of the second great epic, AU 
thoFO compositions, ho considers, originated in Ghios, from about a 
century previous to the first Olympiad until a period somewhat 
later than that of the institution of the fostival. ^0 writer may 
therefore he said to occupy a point of view equidistant from tho 
speculations of Mr. (lloilstono and of Mr. Pnley. 

Dr. P. lloetsch’s essay on Juvenal in the cl^acter of a censor of 
his age § is little mora than a compilation of passa^s from the 
works of the satirist, in preparing •which ho has hardly been suffi- 

* JidamHtU'h dun Nonfyoiametr in den Jahrm 1670 «»il 1871. Van 
M. T. von IlcogUn. Tli. 3. Brauiuchweig: Weatermaim. Loadoa: 
Will lama & Norgutc. 

t J)h iiffenUiehe GesundUeittpfitm Enghndi mth ihrer guchiehtiiohen 
Kntwkkehmj nnd gegenwllrtigen OrMnimtion» Yon Dr, Yfiikdnhnrg. 
Berm 1 Muruut. Loudon: Wnllanis & Norgate. 

t Die hameriseken lYetgen, Yon Dr. II. Duntzor. Loipsig: Hahn. 
London 3 NutL 

^ § Jumnai ein SiUenrichter mner ZeU* Yon P. Dostsdi. Leipzig: 
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ciantly attentivo to HIa judicious loaiim, that u latirist is in¬ 
evitably an ^g^jerator. It is probable, however, that Juvonal’a 
exaggeiatiC^ does not so much consist in inaccuracy with re- 
anect to individaal traita of corruption as in the omission of evexy- 
thing tending to indicate a healthy state of moral feeling. The 
letters of his coiiteraiK)raTy Pliny would give a totally different 
impression of the age, and to obtain a faithful deliuwition of it it 
-ig necessary to combine the testimony of tho declamatory moniUsl 
»■ the lettered nw^etrate with that of tho represoiitaljve man 
about town,” Iklartial. 

Dr. Alexander Schmidt* my ^safely congratulate him self on 
having attained the modest nmbition ho profcrses of having in liin 
ib'httI(^)earf^Leai(j(M produced a work' iwel'iil to avert Kuglishmaii., 
It is much more than this—a monument. of t-u,sto mid diligence, 
and, ao far as we can at present judge, of cppiouKiiosw uinl 
accm*acy. Tt cannot fiiil greatly to prompt^, the study of tlm uutbor 
and the critical recension of his text, while adding yet aunthet to 
t he numerous instances of Germiiny doing for us what wo ought 
to have long since dune for ourselves. / •' 

Dr. W. Wagner’s agreeable little essay^ou Shakap«*aro f is prin¬ 
cipally called forth by the recent attack oj the late Rodofick 
Douedix. It may be doubted w’hethcr it. was worth while to wipe 
away the naperaions of a critic so unfortumUely con.stilutod as lo 
bt' incapable of seeing anything admimble in the espoci-* 

ally as Dr. Wagner takes little rtotice of Denedix's i^lrictures uw tho 
only side on which they are entitled to Httontion, Iho lil.ncsy of 
yhakspoaro’s plays for tho modern stage, llis oivn reinnrk.s, how¬ 
ever, if not profoundly onginal, are abutist always just. In sj.H*ak- 
ing of Trouvs and Vreaaidn mi probably a hasty work for stage 
puipises, he seems to forget that it alono among Shfdispeare’s pieces 
w^s never acted biforo publication. We could wish ho hm.1 found 
niuro to say about Shakspeare's comedies. 

* Shiikti9pmre.-Lexxcm. A Coitijilftc Dictionary of ail tho F.iiftliih 
Words, 1‘^rmsoH,«arid Constructionn in (he Works of (hi; IWt. Ity Dr. 
Aloxamler iScLiniUt. Vol. I. iitrlia: Uoiui'.'r. LonUou; Williums & 

t Shalteupcare und dte, nrurste Kritik. Von Di. W. Wagnor. Haiqburg : 
No'te. London: Williams & Norgute. , • 
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ILiuic ttrui VhiUiMijiliy ...I VV'. S. ilcvMia, M.A., V.ll.N., Fell. Uulv. Cull- 

trimam'i .J Lond. / 

Jnn'.priut' urr auii Imw ... J. Bryoc, D.C.li.,Fell. Orkd Call. Oxen. 

rhnH'i.tiial aitii PruUutil L'hrinutry . H. B. Itriscoe. U.A., J*h.D., F.R.S. 

th tjahU-ChcMtuOIf . C Srhotlemtncr, F.U-S. 

Antmai I'himi'ltuin aw! IMauv ... W. C. W tlliamsnn, i'.R.A, i 

nraftti^U /‘A>/ri<V<i(/ynn*/ llim.tlayti .. A. Oaitioeo, M.D., F.R.S. 

Cn’i'Lyij .. W. 0. Dawkins, M.A., F.E.S.,F.O.S. 

Miubi'alaim . C. A. Burshardt,Fh-U.. 

{JtitiiU{lLitnyuai)i‘*uwlihr»ian . . T. TheNiJorct. ' 

J'lrmli ...'.. IJ. Urc) maan.Fli.D. 

J'Wr/limii Orawma .. W. Walker. 

Ilurmtmy, . i.f. Bildve, Mui. iMic. Oxnn. 

With AciniNtaiit Lci.f urei'i In all the principal Uviutrlineuta. 

The next SE'n'nION will mmincnoe on Oelolatr ft. 

Caiidulatts fur Ailniisiiiuii iiiiisl not Im under FiniTlcrn yrars ofaiK, and those under,{tl!Ttoen> 
Will Ih> leijutrud to pass a prcliutlnary cxojuinattcoi In F.iiclish, Aritlunvtlc, and Ihu eluuenUot 
I.utin. 

l'ioN|ici'Miic» of llie wvei/il di-imrlmc nl'i of the Day Classcs.'tlie Kvrwlnx Oiisses.Mul the . 
Mnlieal s>-li<N>l, and id On- !>><-liular»hipB aud Ktitraiire £xhlbitiou» ti-iiable at tha will 

lx sent nil appil<>liuii. 

J. Ilor.kSB MCHOT.NON, N*^tnr. 

tTxmiusfnTiN luki. a^' r 

Q UEEN'S COLLICUE, Halway.—Tho SIOSSION will 

vutnniii.'i on TuoMlnf. October SO, when the Sunplcnieiital, Sclmlanhlp, and uUtrr 
AxnmiiuiliOHt. will l« procet^ied witli, n* laid down in (Inl l'mi<|x-ctiis. ^ 

Till. Kxamhmti'jiv for M.-itiltulutlon iii the H'VCTal Farullleaof Arts, l>w,nddMev|)e4iw.and 
ill the Deimi'tiiieiit ut F.ii^fioeerin;;. will lx* held on Friday, tIeUilxr iff. 

t. Further inloiiYiation, and ooi'les of the Fttwiicetiia, may he had on niirilicatioa Ho th« 
llriiHiB.VB. t 

By order of tile Frpildcnt, , 

'Quecfi's Ciillcyp, Onlway, T. W. MOFFEl'T, iX.Th, JJ-WirtPar. 

AiJifieil ll), H'l. __ _ __ 

nUYST.U^ rALAOE SiniOOL of PRACfrOAL^to- 

^ (Jl.NKEUJXrr. 7vuin>d_Mr. J. W, WILSOS, \j-hw). Inat. Cl\ - The NKIV 
TKBM will e.iipmciicp nii Muudsy, ''(’plfinbrr 7 f'Htnrilutt"i Inr ulinisainiw. will be 
isi^Siil on Seidiinlii'i'n, I, and ami will |iu taki'ii in the lOiK'i ut pii-linen try apldumdoti. 
J'lie nwiiilKir In be .lecepl. d i* luiilled. Sludents ran fiiw-iiN- Uielr iiuiin's .n ji, tlio i Ufir.® .>f’ 
the Sehoid pf Ai-t. ^ejiui'e, uiul Literature, In the Lituary near the B>xainliic puitrl.w.'ure 
I’loi'tA.ctiiNe'i mil ho obtuined. ^ 

l!y Order of the CoMn.ii;< o., 

F. K*J. 'AirsTos,srj/>- r.in'/wmDipt. 

T EAAFINUTON “C(')LLI:(Ve' Uf)Aill>fN(4 HOUSE.—Tho 

-*—• >1 VT Tl'KM iniTinieitrcs on September jjj. Ineln'ive TermsInuii 70 to ilKiGnjnias, 

Fill ‘NiniNul l''ot«r'l.iit.il Men 1‘HinineiH leu.. There n ><,m,c’(iI J'uTor and sripanite Dar- 
iiiiti.n, S.C., r>*r nil ill Bujs—1 '\t oinily to the Kev. J. Woon, llcad-jHuter,«rto 

IlwBi'v J.^. Ill niiArii. tlmpinln and liouke-MiisTci. 

TM’AA A X1 )S' “ T’A U XTo'x'--() XEriinT A1 AT aTia TION 

J- mid Rk'U'oN'irONH. iiiid C \ MURIDt: K PllilVtOU^^ L.VAMIN VrD»Hi**-PRL 
V V'ly’. '1 r I i ll *N. bv I jia luiiti s of iixU.i d mill Cutniv ;il:.e. tVir t!ir I Jii'.vei'.IUe^.the Indtan. 
('ll iiSeiMie, W iiolv u Ii. mill idlier l'‘x.iiiilnati.ii.i ui’iiittlli Tin neitt 'leitu wilt becinuu 
Ni pii iniiir Ji. -1 or |■lo,pl’l•ll|■w« ai'ply lo ihi'III I. the Sit'tit iMKy, 

L^UIil AXiis' 

A '.'rliool U to provide I’oi the SONS of <;K^"^LK^tEN a tlioroiu;li1y ;;i> 9 d Edueitian, 
hiinilai to tlvut «1\ on at the t'uhlie Schools, Init at it iinHlenito eo^t. 

, Pi incipal. 

Mr. IIEKD, I'ellow of the Cel lei’ll of rreroptorfl, Lomlan. 
r'ir.'./'nr,. .pah. 

Ifl'tD ^tATUltWiTiriL tfAsrsn—Uev. WlJ.Lf.vM FEED, .SI. .Tulm's Collee®, 

Cimbriilftv I IMh .''I'limr OiJiime, 'I'riiiiN. I"..:). 
llrVD ruAhHic.Vb MANXl'h.~.FKANClS JIEKD, Enh., B..4.. I.voter CoJlesfe, Oxford. 
Tlure arc Threv Si hoormnis in the jear.id mi ater«^e dumtionvi I'liirUeii wtXks eaclil 
The Miehiii'lnia# Ti rin bdciiis mi Sunilemiier ai, ls7i. 

I’li.Npurluieii max he (liKunted nu u|ipluatmn. 

r E n s J-: y. — s t. a u kTn ’ s ¥c h o^c> l. 

//ri<d-.Wnsri r-Mr. J, r VJUEHT, Ucrilul elnnale. Healthy sUiiatiOli. 

Special niU'iition to AImkirn Lanfrueit.'es. IVospcetusrs on apiilieutlon. 

■pinVAl'i'] TUTJTDN for ARMY, (JOUl'ER’S HiuL, OJVIL 

-A .siiiBVIOE, WtwJLWfCU.and llNIVfiU.SlTrEH.-Ber.Dr.mJOUfytttVnuitf.Cam.) 
has pUNseiLuvur 300, and oecftixiri.itly has VAOAA'CJES. Alsu quite dutliict voniit; Itoya 
Kulinsf, W. _ ___ _ ^ , __ 

ARMY, (XI.NTROiL, (yEYLON VVRITJiliS 1111*8, L\D1.\N 

FfRlpIflTS. iii.il ALL DKPARTMKNTS of (TVIL SKllVXt'B., Mr. tV. M. 
l.r i'TON, Anihnroi stvsinl Mantmla fiv Oomixifltive Jexainliipttons, |i.i.>i (i- manv ytars 
aueeeiidiiliy i'tlEl'AllED CANDiDAXLS ihr Out alaive.—AddiUM, P ICathl^ni'riucc, 
Oxbinl Street. __ _ __ __ _______ _ _ „ 

CUMMER TIHV to HOLLAW and BACK in I’OITR 

days, nllowlnc time flif n visit to tho IntCTWitna Cities of Ain9terd.vm, Haarlem, 
Hairtic. Scliovfimicen.or I'trerht. Tlu Favourite .Sleameu/toMifKr and .V«nsttro<ni« Jeavb 
Loudon nltarnnlyly every Wetlnimda}' and Batunwy fnr Rottenkns, einbarkln,: rMseimeisAcint 
Unmiiwjik WhiW, BUrkwall. Uctura k'ar«8tbiUoun,II Ms.; KorctlaUu.£1 4«.(kl. inelndhiit 
Steward’s Fee. but exeiustva of Vnoisiona Humiiied on Ixmrd—A|»ly at Chaplin's Vulvcnuu 
Orfico, lleui^nt'H (iri'UH, \V., or tn I'hUltpps, Craves, FhltUppi, k Gd.« .St. Duuitoa'a llou^ 
CroM Lane, Orrai Tower Slttot,K,C. 

.‘cO'jMK“n{iPl^' aniTBAOiC in SEVS 

^ DiVS, idlovinx time for a visit to the micalfluept WatorAtUs st TralUmttaQ, tbo 
beautiful jHkm Weneril luid WetUstn, with umlvallcii siirroundlnx Huefierr, «Tlio twin tcfftw- 
sU’iuncrs imwMo^alHri I'anut/ utnl Aran/ ore despatched iVita Ixindon, Mlllwall DockA ibr 
(lontmtbura every Friday alternBlely,. Foret Saloon, iraOs, i lletiim ’ildtct, available fur one 
monlli. £4 1 Is. 6d. Fw>vleions obtainnw on hoard ai tanft urieee. --Apply at Cbaiiiin’s Uiilvnw 

"week, 

p.~Ohenft>M 



















Tlie {Sa^aaj' Keview. v ’.fAug** 14 ^ 1 , 67 *, 

'’.rili' On, —T J, . ■ . v . T . ' . y "i"« "t J" ll ifc i .4 


« dOOftBR’S inu^ TVOOLWlOH, wd MAlnSaiiL-l 

•0 w •? O^tatu Wiami* 1 uMto , . ' 


Bpy. I/. IUiSsr.EV, Vi«M of Herts, IbngMjb 

■*• r^w aftd AMUUnt ruW of^itr C«11cin,C«nMdK«:TW«lm kv«im ruVU.8 W 
tiTOWC fo* ^ iFujig Witten, »i>ii hum V A(^ N CIBtt foH'fllepi^nibc.i 7. 


TNnjAJf (JIVIJ. 

A.^NDI1)MeS f)i 

y.A e Matt, li H A.X fyrinirl> _ _ 

£» nSll,h‘Si®w ^ 

a" MAiaUltIt CI;T 4 l}fl#AN;ftto.i;i;i)e'iiroSir^n*<rihh.' 

Pnyk,h.j)fi)o4rtaliA llirteOT^«itirTDWLS tn |»aittr«i>r tlu I lutuMiiv 1<*m« ii(.» 
lteftui«iw»mfhu4iulrt(n»rod-Addre«« A UxovftAre ut Mtosts ^ll»^tl re k to 

340irBoa(iSln.i||^A)iu)imr * 

Aft ATI^I?iUE K( 5 MU^ndon,N.W. -Thi^Vux. .VATHANH:!. 

V-me»ve*sry nBN IS tor ItNJV !• US*i \ I r)] I M.If . r J*i iile 
ftir ili Ini pi^pifflnu I ir Ihur [h( ^Mitropiiitan Uiiiluiiy 

W^<Miblo uiifcU kimU if ^ Iciminrin aj I litali n ^ 

AN OX^ORl)^ (jHI{AJ)UATE, in ifonourd, nn old Mfirllmnan, 

^ ftmveii I'Urllah A<llrc»» lUv,.nt Orent I 

Hj)l TAUNT()N, f.»r llio DWrciJl LTt^S of 

* * •! I . . *. Hlflilv sound ■ - ■ - -■ 


TATXIK^ 

•M, o»KH ,.111.. 

eB(K5|H^a Mastys }• Iir ( nr 


____ jsl Lfaniii uti 

tliisSnkiiM'Oxt ni (idcM tht Jijiili 


- ..a-—...u 1 tlip n«*i<ti»iin- >1 

--I III tht stiiily i I tlioHc liruiiOii n t I nil ii j v\Ii (.Ii hii IK i 

llK,li.ilueatii>ii it r i/lJi.e i lu real v rk it me is ttsti d I v tl i t lii ki- ll'riii|l m 

*■ •■ 1 , nod bv I Miininni mi ni tla's li i d ii (1( 7 1 * 1.1111 ji s 1 

in th lull I xtnniiuii ns In j 't unduMl < linstir m 
dll Ki at I’n rii (i W 17 llin I ( lusit, 11 Si i id(li>,4 n 1 } irst ( li 

irAvrtifliali.s win (rainid ly tin riitilli i I lln t llii.( Y ref 

Ins itloiwiirlrl iiml) |il itioii I 
I II bit,in 11 s I tiinlM.! at 

rro lS«^)rAX il^‘!,I^)hNTlS nnd OUAin)fVNN-\ TADY, 

vltit iiiKxupti iiaI rilLnnues In l<oin] n nnl livti kdI disins ttie i nitre ot. 

TWO lAflW Olllli who would ri, (net very kill Im Mtiid in Ini Itduittnti ii lUHltli) 
touiitry rtsitieuc« within nsy itiu.b of Imthntit liidiiNivt ic ms iiim <u(.b — \(ldn 
■ YASBby.JBBi r* " ..... 


EiiuMnftoni I 
11 

lie for Fnyl 


Triie for Ftitflls}! Suhjiiti at lit»|ji > vaminalii ns . 
Mia^ ItAbD,, nr> ‘dimt llmsc ilauntni Jht ntxt 1 


il vyASBty, Bin Mi,s*ib Wainet Iv Ujwen, Sd i Itun 


r^'uti. strLit 1 


T>HI<J 11 T 0 N COidrECJR—Tin* JUKXCII and (tJsRVXA 

**A*iftvsrFR Mr C 11 A\All. Kt. vis IKURDl lls ^l nneb N alwats spoken mid cmi 
bo thua^uifllly aiLiutiod without interriu lion 1 1 (ilht.r ttuik I he t dliui iiutruicl 
tuiiuRinciiirI by llnuiieldiihKit. Spdialntre is livi 
‘ nil s«riwx ki. AiiAUktiiiLiiUfaislH made 1 >r Uie i 


... _ . , Jnuiwldu linu, Spdial litre is LivLii to X unt. 1} j inuii 1((1 (ir tbi Vnny 

Lull SerMo. ki. AiiAUktiiiLiiUfaislH made 1 >r Uie ill I tIuN'i (. lk| t an 1 U ardlA^ huiiw 
!(.««, i.iRhty to Viiiety (inmtas Mr si l has biin k li nii yiais ut tin ( llit,i 

1 \pe- 

Of .N ittlUK HnrtiiiJ ShtplM r ys liush I retLricii 1 in liiintTi t ncl'isli t reiiili Musif Dniw ini. 
niUiiiii .1 taiy Latin an 1 Utuiiuu Lxnlltnt iciLii.ULes \iditni, L 11 lUrLot Mis 1 aki 
■“ ''~^t II 11 SM.U ‘'tnit filoJliisbiiry W C 

^IL8 WANTHl). MVOI^RJ^i 6. VLD, Idtlio- 

Ki%phers to the Qunu liavinR (ximilelfd thiir mw und sia i us biiililiiiifs in <}ijitii 
'▼iotorTawtri.it t r whuh they hove now rtmovtd him \ \LANlII'W tirait.ww(ll nlniutid 
yriunyG nrleunn ns I'Uril w Ainlliatiuus with siriinniiH showint, <n|siity, ind s'lut tir 
ams inaw,feeTnalu to tho iiluM addrua A niudui i nmiuin will bi n lUlnd—luiut 

l^iitlntrOmM*- 


MORNINli or D\ILY (lOVERNLsS- \ lADY of 

riinttdoRliLS(i.KK 1 XiAOFMl Nl’ l,rtlii Wnu 

of .N ittli .. 

niUiiiii .1 
M Gr^t 


OanatOkit m 


-SIT 1 )BUC)( 1 K 1 VEK, RioLu.ofid Hill. 

Hr KHWAIID LANE M A D 1 din 
* Tor Invalids and tluiM ri iiiirliiRTist nnd rhowKC rurkUli Uathson the irpimsti * 

/*^Ml*UEShKl> AIR BATil - An iinportnit Renithly'm 

narious tornis ot \sthmn llriinlual Aihiitions f)is rdtrs ot tin T nti.s and An&inii 
coii(B|l«niot tho HI miI iOU VMIJ NT) IloUsL GULAI At 4|,\ LUN 
/humiuni-H B t.BlMMtOD and C I GUlNm.0I) 

xyiKniTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL—hatinp Rea TiJd 

Eiplanndo Neai the cat Plot Central wnd qiilLt Ixnm ihtiil lished Suites of 
Rooms Hinuli us (.oduc b|)o>i> &r T^oiilcs and Guitkmtn bia M uti i Si rvi i m the Hob 1 
** ^ noilhlir PARK J/nmt/^r 

■^FRACOMBE HOFLif, Illiarotiibc, Xoith Dt von -Deli-Iitlul 

f ocatiun Btaiililiil Siciniy tt>0 1ti> ms Anponitmi ula ixrlK ( uisnio excellent Wines 
Acccasibli tVoiii all purls by Stia ii and jUil ikil Imie lablii 

DENT Sc (>0 , (51 Midntl,and 31 Ro\»l lAchnn^o, Maimtar- 

tureis of CIIUt'NOMl-ints WATdibs As‘l IU)N«iMIt Af utlrflimKII 
Or/OCKS to Jlir MwtHty II H 11 tin Prime of Mahs and II 1 >1 tin Imixrirof 
Rqtsiai Makers of ln"(rreutC lock ol the II nscs of Purlianunt and it the New sriindnrd 
DliicIcsA the Roy&i Obtu rsRt r> Gricnwhli CataIot,iii ■ on amihcutl in —I Di'M st CO 
ot Btrt^ H Rural Lxchniit,! (luDoiniiiir Lloyd s) and bailory Savoy Stri^i t London 


■ jyjO’l'IN & WEHH’S 
A X SPOONS and FORK^ 
^UARANTEEU to LASf” 


• .rpwENTy TEARS. 

tPAlENTEES (>y IIIL "CLUB" DOTfLE HOLDl-g.) 

76, 

MAnSoN "house BUILDINdS, 

tll'BEN YKIOIIIA 81i 


8 OXFCtRD STREET, I/INDON, 

RtST END 


i 81 BEET, rixy. 


tvJanofaotoby and show rooms, 

A.Ti the llfjyAT/Q|I TLERY WOBk«l, 




CpSTliY IL1U8TRATED CArAUlOUES ON BKCfclPr Oi IS STAMPS. 
' RM ALI EB EOlllON PObT IHaE 


V» PATE 


TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. - 


Uon of wood, in lieu of lidiutiiiK' or (taper JiiuiglHKt beautllhl In cdfect am 
durkble. HOWARD k 80N8, * 

Deeoratora, S5. W, & |7 BerQprt Street. Lonaon. W. * * 


HOWARD'S 

ipta- 
ugly 


W A. ’& B. SMEE, having made considerable additions to 

* their Premises in^ie instwctlon of their * 

‘aaocK or cabinet asd uphulsiery rcRNirtRC, iron and brass 
BtDHrEADS, BEDDING AND CARPUrS. 

^ow QQQtalned In Twenty>t«ri> W arc Ttoums and Galleries 1 hey iiavu largely Increased their 
Stock of the nion modcratc-prloul Fiirnitun of sound and sarviceutde ituality. wliBst * 
they continuo to devote gicat attention to the umduetion ot Ihgh-class ArtisUo 
^ Fumltun ana will send a Bonk ot Dcaiigni un uppuceliou 

• 0 UNSBUBY PAVLMENT. IXINDON. 


riLABK’S PATENT STEED NWSELESS SHUTTEftS, 

Self CoiUnii, r,lre .“Hl^'hlof adsiit*-' --- 




■iSipiNO. EkSBIiS, for UoUinK Books 


in any position 

1 r«e<lln|fc 


AuiSBits MANfiiesrs, TKEsfinoijy trust,' tic 

^ ^ aaqi)n>«Mt«dlihdcrthttCbiitfmiBs4(^,iK^ it' 

Turn Fund, tmA>0 fta i « * » * v 

ijcut pMr *oaJlin;A^ ... *. .. •* . «« k*-i* •; ^2“ 

, The ProiJetty conuUtutlng this Tnwt will (« Freehold, ana ftee from ineumlirjijoerf ''***^*’* 

n *» * ^ ZVuvrii? , . 'I 

■i t The Ilnn FRFDLBilk WATPOIE, Ilfr. ‘ f 

E K KARS LAKh. Lit t <11 t ^ 

■ ( omnuftff^Qf l/aw'*iP'»M nf ' , ^ 

OFCaiOH" BAT TOTfrt Fsu Dircctoi^ot the5d^utu»I Ufe aofletF, UnlOB 

sii Till)M Ah DAKIN, Aldermau,*Dira%r (tf jKe London and LaOiaaltlreLTlhAluirance. 

J n il ii \ * 

ir II Citnlibp *HAllH<)0D, EiJ* d P . Director of the Mutual Life Assuraace ■Bodely, 

I on 1 )ii 1 ^ * * 

May i i.imnil triTOlINS RE Unldd thMcO Club, Piill Aftol Tyondon 
Pin I IP HLMl HY LB BRtTON. L-q M.mbu- gf the Mctiopolitan Doartl i 
eiiiikii , ^ 

GCOlKil T MAVflMV V-Hi ^^flpi)r^lS«fc?«I.WcstniluvtLT 

• , .lONDON AND COUNTY IJAlfe, L< nilftid Strret, foHaon.* 

S( h II I ^...Mirsrs. BURCiJ^I I o Bread San^^uary,A\ cstuilnster. 

. V , yliAif (i_JAWts KNOWl.rVtBg<i DAlhcrtAluJ^ims'VlptortaStreet. 

«<7 Ai.-Mi«pi ClXlP^IVi’liBOflirns ’a.COh Otoigt ^itwet, hlansion House, • 
H • . Ocietmi/-^ P •HOBSrtN,|r^l, ^ 

♦ OFHfirs-4a vit^uiii ^ Vj rn rr,' wi sTwiN&Tim. 

1 111 rondon an 1 ( nil tj Bink ond it« Brviii 'ici wi 1 *{>1 lahitlf of tho aboie (oniBlittie of 
Ml 111 III ri I'M un I' ati iisior £Ii*(iihio Perixtual Afmtiftvi 1 tfi per (me Depeutuna 
mill 0 ill in 8 if 1 Huh wliiih tu.viiid|^mbtituti. ihy aimmitt qf tiviilUmst 


I of Wortll^ 


ABRIDGID ‘ptiotj;M.y’rUS 


irtitRti 1 t inict the reqiilrfiniohi Id O^MCeif and^jthelk who look'lpr 

nbti ilute M 111 i(y and ^ irih krate but iu(taiu rate of iiiknkt'niniii the sum TnVftted, 


riiv* I nnt IS ( iiirtituti It 

miluteM iJiity and j ir* knife but tojctaiu r __ ^_ 

I lie 1 n jH ilv d i)k Prii'* win uglsislsukly of I lorholil Ispdl andlluUdkege, 

It I will liii wII timl iniiiiy 11 rw nsaru ilmn ii* if I ivo HrigNiixm uiilbr,hut nro 

liiMi ti III tU diHi ult\ in 1 ItaluliiiX mirtkiRcs ihpe iulkien Rin alt niiioiints ttiidat nunu- 
nmiv iiUa 1 mlir -t ih(|ii ditbrnUnx will Ik mu i\l i^liy ihiv i'nist vi'hlch will aQ’iUl 
till kniri I <Munity witiioiit irjubleoi delay e liur in the ^r^t i|ivi8tiueut ilt its tiaukk'r 
I 111. Dill iiliirLswill Ih. a hMfthar!;i on llwiLritiie notlputitu and rtitouif Jtif tltq fruit fhru 
Am I lit n lot IK runt pir iiiiniiin payKliri lial) yeaily -* 

llii shall a ultti iieli rni kniB atlei tlie Dili nfviitsin ju inf f iKennti are hclIcvtalAo be * 
th 1 ii.lil) lijL m 1 1 i in iiviNtmi.'it whilv tliu Sate of ihvidui 1 th leihu Isljlcely to tkMhtU'h 

1) htr fhm thi iiiti-ri 1 1 ii Uii l)ittiituri,s ^ j* 

\i 1 li III txli I SI tin 1 wh > wMi ti nnply also f if DilAhitwiij jull lip urtifllhd In orll^tyGi * 
thi all till It t II I IbluiituriM 1 1 th^^xl nOBt d ubU thirkmiMiit )t Huh appIMrtiptl fur 
sliini hit mill III ns inayTu Hindi lirShaKs only oi Dio litimSiinly ^ * 

ill* I l> u iniiU Is t>rtbc piirLhaicirf thrsk iiqd isdiiti Al ily^i DM UuiTttUide lift arm 
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■f TTHEJf An^ Carli^-officeB indulged himself and ^ruti- 
. ,tV ';fied hi®-followed ^nd suporioi-s by tunrdoring a 
€^e^^jall- -l^risop^f W ,t;4n scarcely have anticipated the 

? oUtit^al,cb?iseq’ttebtee8'Df a pleasant, aVl farniliiw crime, 
'he r^JfcoliiAiiotf'of the Government of Madrid by sovenil. 

• ^Iti^opean Foweif has undoubtedly been a^xorded at the 
* iqsfcande of thd.^Crewian Goyernmcnt^jvhich has justly re. 

«ent^ the perpcfrategl on one of its subjects. Don 

.. ^JabJjOS iiideed • liauj boeik advised to assert tl\at Captain 
SoilMrDT'.'^ifeai taken wi^ a revolver in his hand at. the head 
; -ofU body olilJQeii^ari^.^.'Jojiny person bettijr acquainted 
• ^ ijf'drld. thttn^ a tiogifimiat Pi’etender it is^simply 

• inj^edible jthai.^ Gerinan oflincr of reputation in the i)osir 
npu-cofobataiit, shonld’bave employed bimself in 
■vwiutoiily Bpttfi^. Spanish hpuscs on fire. In the same 
eentonco Ddti Uai{I^*s .dpBcribes Captain Schmidt as a spy, 
without undc^^Mding that* the two liecusations are incon- 
aistoufc with qitip hnothcR Spies pursue their avocation 
within the ilhbiny’s lines hi the mqst peaceful and u^obtru- 
Bivo manner.' It woulfl not answer tboir purpowi to collect 
illicit mforaULtion with • revolver in oho hand and a tor^, 
in the otlmr.- Schmidt’s countrymeh are with good 

reason oottvi|^,o6d tl^t he was put ^ death because ho was 
a German, and perhaps aly because he was a Protestant. 
Some partisans or Carlitft orthodoxy have chnrac- 

teriatically taunted the victim with a supposed recantation 
which-the. Jiaurderei’s may probably have tried to extort. 
As far Ejpgland is concerned, thete is a certain awkward- 

nesaintho choice of a time for recognition; but if the meuv^re 
is agrceiblo to Germany os well as to Spain, it may perhaps 
be coftWided that a doubl# object baa been attained. 
Patrice .Englishmen ^re accustomed to restrain the im¬ 
patience which*® naftrally produced by t]jo habitual and 
O$tentalio1i9 tlmidiily pf siiccoasivo Ministers. For many 
yeare poA ttjp 'Fdloign' Oflico had regulated its polioy by 
the dt giving offence, and tbo result might have been 
ftnticipatejfl, by.faiy ^observe^ .of ,tho tendency of the saipe 
' kind of neiVous solicitude ih private life, rylno recognition 
, of Jjh^e Spanish Govommont .kWprobably been delayed in 
, djsfel^eitoi Franco, and it is at last, without any change of 
circomstandes, granted to edbeiliate Germany. It happens 
/ that Dbn Q^rlos lw\d*l^tely attained a degree of success 
whadh may probllbly bo thd final limit and turning point of 
. liiis ^Ritcnprise.. Although the atrocities perpetrated under 
hi| ligthorlty have prwked just indignation, tho Madrid 
Govcthmeijt haa cbrtftimy not acijuiired incrtiased solidity 
by the, re^pt ':di8Mter%* tpiostion whefeer a hew 
' wybrh^ent js- ' oof recognised ougjUl; to Iw considerc'd 
;wtth-excl^isivo^reift^sbife to facts, ancRs far as possible in- 
^^p^ntly; of m^pal pi*efor«nce or^disapproval. If a 
‘ ^ delibi^tely preTers an aliolate monarchy or 

, 0'» Jacobin <JIpb, it is eSitiodto exercise its 

‘ ^terupl contin^l. The ^pnish Republic, 

ValSopubno, is yieither so" badisior so good as to 


f pn exception to the general mlc. ^ 

0^4 of rooognition arg not easily 
^ not-'^n disputed or doubted jhat 'thd* 

t of Madrid has eniojpd nearly all the^ 

14gHl^ ^ioh ^belong a Sovoyeigii^StatO. Its* flag l^oa 
.kujio^tmthcitBea ah wel^aa before the abdik^tiioii 
iiTAJ^bVr.^d duribg Hba 'VMd the 

OTOer^owfgh 


Madrid authorities and the CarthagonlC’ihshtgej^ts; but 
tbo English Admiral, whesn ho had become poase^w df 
tlie ships which bad been takem fttfei the ^rphelft by a 
German Commodore, was ultimately diroct<^<, w« rettttti.' 
them, not to thb belligerent who» had been last* p^ea- 
sion, but to the Government of M.adrid.as th&repi^nU'* 
tSvo of tbo nation. It was impossiblo to. expres? wrO ■ 
clearly tbo opinion thut Carthagena witf * in rabelljoiL 
against a Governmont which for the purp<®e n^t bate 
been regarded as h'.gitimato. The Carlist insurre9Jjon ^^ 
more formidable, and it has lasted longer; hut the rt^ogni* 
tion equivalent to an admi.sRioiithut Don Carlos is, in spito 
of his own sweeping assertion, not King,dtj/ac(o even inthp’ 
provinces of whichiic holds mill tary occupation. Wbsthcii'be 
is King d&jvrc is a question which ftx^lnaively concerns the' 
subjects over whom hn seeks to ef^ablish hjp rigjjt. The ^ 
Spanish Ministers in Lotldon and other capitalp;^!,hence¬ 
forth bo received in an official capacity, and probtro^ diplo¬ 
matic communications wiH bo more coni^ipntly' trans¬ 
mitted. It may be hoped that tbo relations^>10.^0 
boon at last re-cstablishod will ffot bo hastily djftthrWd^ 
Nothing ^is more probj^blo than a further change in .tbo 
I form of’ government in Spain; but it will be^jquitb uft- 
I iioces.sary to suspQnd diplomatic intercourse bepwe the 
j Pkesident of the Republic may possibly call himself-^gont 
I for Don Alfonso. Lord Deuby exhibited sound judglnenb* * 
in falsifyingthe rumour that he bad recdtnmondei ihe coiit 
vocation of a Cortrs as tho emulition of recognizing a 
Government which h.aH not yet received raj'liaraentary ai)- - 
proval. Marshal Serrano is obeyed throughout all in© 
provinces which arc not controlled by the Carlists, b®. 
disposes of army which probably by ibis time nutnbcrs , 
150,0^0 moh. The same ruler, or a successor, ^ 11 ; bo, 
equally entitled represent tbo nation if%1|0 thinks fit ^ 
assume another title with or without the BWRSt&n of a 
Cbrtos. ' V'r 

It seems not altogether improbable that J^roriaiolhjil 
Governments may become permanent in more ^han one 
European State. In diflerent countries and agDS. tem¬ 
porary maktesbifts have often grown into lasting institu^ 
tions, as when tho Roman commander of the army and. 
Chief of tho Sgnate assumed the modest^ftle of Emperor, 
which is still, aftiy nearly two thousand years, covetdij by 
ktbe mopt ^bitiSfis foundei's of dynasties. In India, 
hereditary Ministers, ^ucU as tho Pt ishwa of tho Mah- 
rattas, repeatedly acquired independent sovereign's, 
while they retained the title of their ori,gin«roffiip'e8./" The 
.French Seg^tennate an^ tho Govcnimenfc of Marshal 
S^fRANO are tblcmted by all »arties because ihw represent 
a truefl or compromihe. The institution of uhivorsal 
suffrage, which threatens to reuder government impossilde, 
is sometimes content to suspend itsilf on condition that it 
•is m)t formally^ disajpwed. Tho democrats in many part© 
of Europe ara'bbstinately opposed to the kingly title, which 
Auodstus himself could not safely have assumed in.Rome.;. 
Ou tho other hand, the upper and middle classes M-e withv- 
good reason unanimously hostile to a RepubHo iq which, a» 
tbeya^^i'ohend'J thoir deadliest enemies might at anyttmo 
become supremo, As all parties naturally shrink front chjl 
war, nothing nmra convenient than the pontinuAuco for an 
indeflhite timd»<>f ^a^iSterngnum whicl^ provides ./or social 
witWSut Wvj% oitber Roj^lists. ofttepwWicans a deci- 
^vo yiotoiy. Vha of inventing or 

the ji^steitf'.^of prqv«si<)iud goVerhmeniS,, might 
hoibod content 
ARrahgemefii* Expert 
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they attempt deliberately to provide themselves with con¬ 
stitutions ; while, on the other hand, temporary expedients 
are almost always recommoudccl by oonsidorations of con¬ 
venience. 1’he principal objection to Septennates and other 
Provisional Governments is that they constantly fall jnto 
the hands of soldicis. The Assembly which has for the 
first time since the fall of Louis PniwiTE striven vigorously 
to iissGi’t Parliament ary supremacy in Franco acerns to be, 
at least in ilio esihnation of foreign observers, thoroughly 
discredited, Iti Spain representative j^ovemmout lifts 
proved an cnliro fuihiro; and if'a^civiliau were now Presi- 
dent of the Republic, ho would bo entirely dependent for 
the maiiitcnanco of his authoi*\ly on the chicls qf llu‘ army.- 
It is fortunate that some mifita^imlors are, like ^IacMauon. 
and Seurano, moderate jii the cxorei.se ot their power. 

Any error which may have been committed in tlio sclco- 
tiou of a time ibr recogu.lt.ion will ])c readily condoned if 
the courteous advMicu.s of Urn Groat*'Powers sliould coin¬ 
cide wifh a sucePHsfnl movement; against the Carllst.s. Jt 
seems that tholong period of inaction wliich succeeded the 
discomfiture of lOstclIa has at last chv-<(«d, and (hat Geuend 
Zauala and his lieutenants nro moving on ihe Garhst [lusi- 
tions. The interval has'pndrably b»'cn employed in the 
provision (»f military stores, and in introducing s«)nie ele¬ 
ments of diseipliuc> anu>ng the raw reeniits Avho form the 
Inilfc of tlui army. If it is trno that General Lnrrz Du.min'- 
4?n!-:z has been apjioiuted Minister of War, he will ]m)I)al>ly 
bo as ('Ihcient in directing the operations of the ariaie.s as in 
immediate command. General Pavia, on whoso energy 
much reliance is placed, has apparently not yet roconi- 
mciicod the campaign. Notwitiistanding tlie partial suc¬ 
cesses of tlvo Carlist leaders, the ditticnltTcsoC Skrrxno hi*c 
much less tlian tlioso which CASTF:f.AU w'as compollod to 
onci'initer a year ago. The (V.>mmunist insurrection finally 
subsided with the iall of Garthagena, and the Republicans 
deserve credit ffirthe susponsion during the continuance of 
civil war of their ogiUiion against ii! ‘ Government. 
The partisans of,Don Am^jnso have evory reason to wait with 
patience for a future opportunity. It is advantageous to their 
cause that a Provi.sional Government should be charged 
with the suppression of tbo rebellion ; and they have many 
friends®amoug tbo general otiieers of the army. A Pre¬ 
tender who is still a minor can scarcely fail to profit by 
a ilelay which will eventually remove liis disqualification; 
yx't it is by no meJius certain tliai the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment will make w'ay for any claimant of the tLn)Ti(‘. The 
wav is so far convenient that it furnishea the Phi-mokm' 
with an excuse for indefiriitely adjonniing the convocation 
of the Corte.s, Spain standa in no iirgont need of eloquent 
Bpeechca, and a new democratic Constitution would be 
wholly snperfiuouH composition. The hopes wdiielt' luive 
been excited by the iTcogiiilion accorded to the Government 
by Germany, Fnglaud, Franco, and Italy, may perhaps be 
disappointed; nor is the besitation of Russia seriously im- 
lyu’lant. Few Spaniards can have desired the interveution 
which was not long since de.'Jcribed as probable; but 
must have been mortifying to be eonstaully remnidcd that 
in tho opinion of Kurope the existence of the Republic was 
proviaioiial and. pyisearious. 


RRIOIITON AND STIEFFTELP. 

M r. FAWGKTT’S old supporters at Brighton have been 
paying him a compliment wdiich ho amply deserved. 
They have been holding a meeting to express in a imblio 
and tbmiaJ ifioiiucr their regret that he is no longer tbifir 
member, and their congnitulations on hia having so quickly 
found another seat. No one has shown more indopondence 
ill .Farliameiit tlmn Mr. Fawoeit, and his independence has 
been of tho only sort poaseasing much real value, that which 
springs from a man’s having with patience and labour 
tliougiit out and worked out subjects for himself. In return 
Mr. Fawcr it had an opportunity of gratefully acknowledging 
how much he owed to Brighton, where ho found nearly 
ten years ago a constituency willing to give a fair trial 
to a stranger, to a young man almost unknown, to a 
man not rich, and 1o one suffenng from an infirmity 
which sooinud to doom him to a life of inactivity. Mr. 

tnumphed over this great obstacle with a courage 
which excited the admiration and respect of men of Si 
parties, and ho made a name and position for himself by the 
conrsdlie took and the i-esolnfcion he showed in dealing 
with qnestaons of considerable importance. Hia Britton 
friends meure especially dwelt, in addressing him, bn the 


part ho had taken in helping forward the measures by 
which the Universities were relieved from tests, on his 
indefat'gable cndeavoui’S to awaken public attention 
to the importance of Indian affairs, and on tho am^d- 
ments he had endeavoured to carry when *ihe Reform 
Bill was under discussion. Mr. Fawcett, in reply,said that 
ho had found oonsidorable indiffororice and apathy about 
India in the IIoiiso ^of Commons, but that in this respect 
the House of Commons did not represent the country, for 
during hia i-oocnt contest at Hackney ho had discovered 
llUiL nothing had been more beneficial to him than his repu¬ 
tation for having given much time and thought to Indian 
affairs. 'I’he divergence which Mr. FawcetI' thought ho 
perceived'between tho House of Commons and tho consti- 
tiu*ncics as to tho intercf^t attaching to problems of Indfan 
government is, however, in the main imaginary. Members 
are as wtdl aware as -otcctors that it is very important to 
understand Indian questions, but they aw also aware that 
it i.s very They have the good scn.so not to incddio 

in iiiattous which arc beyond them, and a mistake as to 
Avhidi may can.so incalculable misery to millions of human 
beings of whoso wants and cajjacitios they are totally 
jgijoraiit. They leave Indian aftair«^ to bo discussed by 
those wlm have Icamt about India in tho school of official 
cxperjpncc, or who have, like Mr. Fawcett, devoted years 
(vf stndy to tho acquisition of the necessary information. 
Floetor-s can show their interest in Indui by patting a can¬ 
didate on the back who has got Ii\dia up by patient study, 
but niciiibcrs can only show tlioir interest about India by 
studying it for themselves; and this is a very ditferent thing, 
and it is ([iiite iuipossiWo to A} 30 |)gct^that any great nnrubei' 
of members will over have tho courage to rival Mr. 
FAAVcr.rr in his laboriously acquired knowledge of Indian 
questions. If a member is known to have gone through 
an amount of labour from Avliich mo.st men would recoil, 
in order that ho may bring independent criticism to bean 
on th(! policy of the Indian Government, this is an ex¬ 
cellent reason for a constituency resolving that ho shall not 
lose tho opportunity of rendering a great public service; 
but it is not pos.siblo that tho common rnn of members 
^should do iis ho has done, and nothing could bo worse than 
if incrabcrs, in order to impose on constituenciiAS, got into 
tho habit of dragging Indian questions lieforo Parliament 
and discussing them in a shallow and artificial manner. 

Tlio reference to tho University Tests Bill warmed Mr^ 
FAurirj’i into saying much about ilie recent conte.st in tho 
House of Commons over tho Endowed Schools Bill, llo 
spojto of tho measure, as many other Liberals have done, 
as a rallying point for their party. He had believed that 
the now Ministry Avaa goinj^to be as Liberal as could be 
rnasonubly Avishod; but Avhen this Bill \s'as jji'oposed, be 
discovcicd that tho Liberalism of- tee Cpnservatives was 
not to be irnsted, and that they meant to have their own 
way in one direction at least. It is truQ that the Ministry 
gave in, and Mr. Dis[jaeli bungled out of his scrape by 
affbeting not to bo able to ujiderstand the clauses of a 
Ministerial Bill. But hia party would) Mr. Fawcett thought, 
force Mr. Hirraeli to makowery much tho same proposals 
in a clearer form. Those pfCposals are, in Mr. Fawcett’s 
opinion, Kimply monstrous. His theory is that Parliament 
lias already sidopted tho principle that endowed schools, ex¬ 
cept iboBc of comparatively rocout date, belong not to the 
National Church, but to tho nation, fur tho bGnofi.t of all 
persons of Avhatevei* creed. Tho Nonconformists would 
thus have had a handsome present made to them, and n5w 
theponserwativos, plirtidericg and blundering, propose to rob 
those on Avliom the gift hu-^^bcen bestowed. The truth is 
rather that Parliament did liy the University Tests Acts 
take away a part of tho exclusive privileges of the Esta¬ 
blished Cliurcb, and that the theoretical arguments which 
Parliament in passing those Aot-s overruled are very much 
tho same arguments by which tbo right of the Church to 
treat most of the older schools as Church 'schools is de¬ 
fended. On tho other hand, it is equally true tjiat those 
arguments are the very arguments on.which the existence 
of tho Church as an Established Church itself depondd& 
The null question is, how flar Parliament can go in oreak- 
ing through the exclusive privileges of tho Church without 
doing away with the exist^ce of tho Establishmeni. The 
principles on which a College Fellowship originally created 
to ensuro masses being said for tbe soul ox a founder is 
now given as a means of providing, a young man, whatever 
his religious creed may be, with a oomfortetole income on 
his first start in life, might logically-be extended to putting 
ministers of all reUgious persuasions into;the receipt of 
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paroobial tithes. Bat the nation does not wish to see my 
such logical dteasioa of priactplos; and what is iHjaU j at 
issae is whether the naticxa wisiieSf cr wishes wisely, that 
these principles shoold be carried so fhr as to take away the 
control of the older Endowed Schools from the Charch. It 
is inverting the use of ordinary langnag© to speak of not 
taking away from tho Church as a robbery of Nonconfor¬ 
mists. The Liberal party have no cause to be ashamed of 
their wot-k. They may quite ftiirly say that what a Ibrmer 
generation gave to one ecclesiastical body, they wish to give 
to all British subjects without distinction of creed. But it 
is very confusing if they insist on saying that th(jse who 
wish to preserve the system which a tormor genmtion has 
transmitted to ns are robbing those who wonjfl gain by 
this system being abandoned. Mr. Fawcett got on much 
kss disputable ground when ho touched on the effects which 
file vehement debates on the Endowed ychools Bill have 
had on the position of paHiea. Mr. I)\sbakt-i had to break 
away from many of his colleagues to snuff out a Cabinet 
measure, and to offer a very poor sort of cxcuho for doing 
so. Mr. Gi-AntiTONE, on the other hand, found for once 
an enthusiastic {«irty behind him, and had an opportunity 
of convincing every Liberal that he is so very mui’li superior 
to every other leader of tho party that there can 1)0 no 
]K)S,sible coinpotitiou while ho is there to take the forcTno.'t 
[lart, and that without him tho party is shorn of h.aH* its 
strength. .By no one does this seem to have been felt 
more forcibly than by Mr. Fawcejt ; and be could .ap|X)iil 
ftjifely to tho recollections of his hearers when ho said that 
bis inclination to nmintain his own opinion against Mr. 
Gladstone’s had been tho sole cause of such diffenncea 
afl had existed betwtHjn him and the Lilx^rals nf Brighton 
while he was momber for the borough, and tliat Ibcroforc 
he might be trusted when he said that tho history of last 
Session had oonvinced bim that not only oan tbero bo‘ no 
other leader of the but that Mr. Gi.ausiune, by lead¬ 

ing tho paHy even when it is in opposition, could do the 
nation sool) a groat sorvice that his conscienco ought to 
forbid him to abandon his post. 

The next day Mr. Fokstf.r visited Sheffield, and thus 
gave tho English public the opportunity of knowing what 
another Liberal ot eminence h.ad to say. But Mr. FousTFii 
was in n very different position from that which Mr. 
Fawci'.tt occupied at Brighton. He had not como on a 
serious occasion or one which would allow of j)arfcy discus¬ 
sion. Some now schools were being opened at Sbf*ffi(‘Id, 
and Mr. Fokstek, a.s a great odncatiomil autlioriij, Ava.s 
asked to bo present. He came with the laudable inlcntion 
of sliowing how pleasant lio could be. Ho would show bis 
now friends what a cheery good-humoured man ho was, 
and what heaily little nothings ho could produce for their 
heuefit. Ahont a third of hia speech wus accordingly de¬ 
voted to himself and his coming to Sheffield, and how ho felt 
before bo c.'ime and after he liad got there. Ho had 

novel’ before been at Sheffield, which ho regretted 
most sincorely, except that he did not regjv't it at all, 
because, if ho biul been there before, ho could not have como 
for the first time on so auspicious an occasion. He had read 
an article in the Pall Mall QaMe which very ncnii-ly made 
him resolve not to come, but ho read it through again, and 
was more resolved to come than ever. Now he had got there, 
ho thought the new schools beautiful and very clit’ap, much 
cheancr than new schools had been found to be at Bnidford. 
Uccollccting in time that this contrast, though com plimentary 
■f o Sheffield, was the reverse of complimentary to the borough 
which sends him to Barliameiit, ho continued to keep up 
his character for universal pleasantness by nunarking that 
the taxpayers at Bradfbrd wei'e deligljted with ihuir deru* 
schools, and thought them on excellent investment, as they 
diminiftbsfl pauperism and crime in m most wondei-ful way ; 
and if the Bradford people were quite content, there was 
iu> leason Whw Hie Sheffield poorfc, who had every prospeot 
of attahitng tue same result atiaieas cost, should object. As 
to party {Kdtticfi and the present Ministiy, Mr. Forster 
was not troubled with the misgivings that hoanted Mr. 
Pawcw. H® had perfect cadence in the Duke of 
end Lord maem, Tbfly would, ho was quite 
swn, do precisoly what he would havo don® if ho hadstayod 
in offioo. Be would have inti^noBd the Sootch Edu¬ 
cational Gode into Engkindy and no will they. Ho Hiinks 
the oonntty rip® fiar umt^ersal ootapulBion, and h® oannot 
doubt that two pudh excellent and sensible men .agree with 
him. It waSyUfiVk was meant to bo, a pleasant, Hiin, 
jocular Rpeech^ adaptod to a .provincial audience, and 
Llbenld® to rooog^® Hiat it is by ao meaoi a bad 


thing for their party that some of its leaders should study 
how to bo conciliatory, and should make friends instead ot 
enomiGs whera they can, Mr. Foestsk has, however, 
studied the subject of education very thoiro^hly, and 
ho could not make a long apotKjh about it without 
saying some ihin.^a that vfure really worth attending 
to. He pointed out, for example, Avhat dosoryes to 
be borno carefully in mind when those who expe^ very 
much at first fix>m an educational ineasuro arc inclined to 
gi’umble at tho small results produced at tho outset. As, 
under huoIi a measure, children arc brought fear the first 
time to school at an ago when they ought to Have niaile 
considoiiihlc progress, they are necessarily very backward, 
and the standard the seliool att^iius j.s consequontlv a low 
OUG, much lower than the same school will attain when tho 
older children have been properly tjaiiied from infiincy. 
Mr. FoKSTiUi also drew attention to tbe impossibility of 
allowing tho distinction to renuiin between children who 
ui-e under t.lic l^^actory Acts and tliose who aro not. 
If some childroiP aro allowed to work half-time 
and go to school for tho rest after a certain age, 
all must be allowed to do so. rajliameut, if the 
Government asks it, will, Mj*. For-stru thinks, be quite 
I’oady to muko education compulsory up to a certain 
ago, but after that age all children must bo iwrmittcil to 
earn aumclking towjird.'j their keep as well as go on with 
their Icurniug. Mi*. Fursi le has throughout all the recent 
coiitroviT.sies on education had the merit of trying to seo 
the real fiiet.s with which ho had to deal, and ho has thus 
done infinitely more for education than ho could have dono 
if ho had boeu bent on carrying out at all hazaids what ho 
thought theoretically tho best system. The modeintioii 
and good sense of what he said at Sheffield woro ([uite in 
keeping with all that ho did in office, and bo ia now 
taking the best meams of ensuring that, if he cannot him¬ 
self carry out what ho wishes to seo done, his successors in 
ofiico shall do his work Ibr him. 


ICELAND AND DENMARK. 

rriHlE people of Iceland are keenly interosbed in the now 
JL Constitution with w'hich they celebnite tho rniillcnnial 
anniversary of their settlement, tliongh they iU'e%ut parjbi- 
ully s.'iti.sfied with the actual form of the irestrument. Of the 
purest blood of the Norih, their ancestors took refuge from 
tyranny and prosclytism in the inlio.spitalJo region which 
has never since been without the (‘loraenfs of civilization and 
political life. The Icelandei’S still use tbe elri,ssical Scandi¬ 
navian tongue which has been supeiveded on the main¬ 
land by more modern dialects; and Noi-thcrn Htoraturc 
consists mainly in reprodactious or imitations oi' tlio 
legendary poetry of Ic{daTul. Bomottmess ban not exempted 
them from tlih discontent which Ivas epreitd in modem 
times through all civilized commumtios, ’f he Danes have 
committed in Iceland the same errors of policy Avhich lost 
them Schleswig and Holstein; and, finally, tho people of tlio 
iwsland havo insisted on obtaining tho local iiidcpondcnco 
which ia now substantially conceded. Tbo old system of 
inoimrchy w;m well suited to tho prevention of jealousiutt 
among different States and proviucas which might bo 
united under a single dynasty. As Schleswig and liolstein 
w'cro W'cll coutont that their Duke should aJso bo King of 
Denmai’k, Iceland was not conscious of inferiority to tho 
other provint'cs of tlic kingdom. When tho Danish King.s 
at a late period suiTcndored their absolute jwwor, tho 
Parlioixnents which became snprerac claimed to govern 
iu tho exclr.sivo interest of Denmark tho outlying 
dependencies of tho Crown. The innovation induced tho 
people of the .Dmdiies to invoke the powerful protoctioa 
of Uommny; and tbe Icelanders have ever since con¬ 
sistently resisted their subjection to foi’eigners with whom 
they felt little symimthy. Tho German &ince who has by 
unexpected foituue succeeded to the Crown of DenmaxJc 
probably entertains no prqjndice against any portion of bis 
subjects. It would in any case have been fitting that the 
King should attcatd tbe secular festival of the island; and 
he Bocured a weleonie by bringing with him a Consiitdtiou 
which 800II18 likely to removo or largely to diminish exist¬ 
ing grievances. Strangers can scarcely bo qualified to 
judge of tlm merits of a provisiosi for tb® government of a 
community which probably only needs a few constables and 
a reasonable system of parochial rating. Thetre is little oiirae 
in on island where there is scarcely anytlairig to steal ^ and 
the. expenses of govomomut niust Ite within a moderate com- 
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pass. Horae rule seems natural to an almost iriaccossiblo 
country which is never likely to require an array or a 
navy, or to be entangled in foreign rplutiotis. To tfio in¬ 
habitants of the South Iceland only offers the attraction of 
a place of occasional siimmei’ resort, and the keener interest 
of its early history and origiua! romance. Antiquaries 
and philologists will seldom direct their attention to the 
modem constitutional rights and wrongs of Iceland. 

It is still uncertain wliether the democratic institutions 
of Denmark itself will nltiiuaicly bo found compatible} with 
moTiarchyv\or indeed with any form of orderly government. 
Not only Sniii-fc:udal privileges, but tho rights <}f property, 
arc threatened by tlie representativos of universal siiflmgc, 
who are said to include in their numlier a largo proportion 
of Socialists. It is indeed probable tliat the farmers and 
peasantry who form tho moat important part of the cfjn- 
Btituency only accept the support of theoretical rovolntion- 
ists with tho object of extorting conccRsiona from tho land¬ 
owners; but whoa the political omnipotence oI majorities 
is exerted for the purpose of changin'; the distribution of 
property, it is not easy to foresee tlio tennination ot the 
process. The Kino's visit to [ccland coincides uithaMinis- 
terial change atInune which will tail to restore lire liurmouy 
of the Ijegislatiiro. ./Vs in several Englisli colonies, tlie 
Upper House is at vari.nnce with the Lov\cr; and the Kjnlj 
has hitherto, in stiict accordance with (he Constitution, 
refused to acknowledge the absolute supremacy ol the 
more popular body. Tho V^olkthing, like th(3 other 
innumerablo copies of tho Kiiglish House of Commous, 
claims the absolute control of financial policy and tho suli- 
Btance of political power. Thu Landt lung hus midcr the 
Constitution co-ordinate authority, but the ussertiou of its 
rights finds no favour wdth the democratic juirty. In 
Denmark, as in many other parts of the world, political 
projectors may study with advautage tho almost insur- 
moiuitablo dimeulties of creating a Soeoiid Chandxu' whioh 
will not produce a ])eriodical deadlock. The llouseof ^orda 
only inaintains itself with the aid of its hist or* d dignity, by 
the pninful exercise of incessant tact ajul ]irniiunce. The 
Senate of tho United States alone among Upper Clnimbers 
preponderates over the ARsembly which is niorc directly 
dected, both by its legal attributes and tlirough the geiujrul 
cstinuitiou in which it is held. All uHompts to imitate 
either the Senate or tho House of iiortls have liitherto 
proVwl abortive. Tho majority, when its will is once re- 
cogm/.ed as the basis of political power, cannot bo made to 
understand the necessity of artilicial clieek.s and balances, 
fn the Australian colonies Legislative Councils have always 
ultimately been forced to gi\e way to the Representative 
AssemblioR, and in Canada the supremaey ot the House of 
Commons is undisputed. The Prussian House ot Lords 
has habitually allied itself with the Crown, which is 
still tho centre of political power. In Austria and. Italy tho 
Upper Chamber avoids envy by abstaining from any 
prominent share in the conduct of affairs. 

Wherever Parliamentary institutions prevail, legislation 
is only a secondary part of the business of representative 
assoTublics. Sovereignty rests with tho electors^ of the 
Ministers who practically govern the country, hi England, 
although the Cabinet is a Committee of both Houses ot 
Parliament, it liolds office at tho discretion of tho majority 
in the House of Commons. The assembly which can at 
any moment dismiss the Ministiy by a vofij of want of con- 
fidonce is practically supremo. It is in the nature of 
things impossible that tho power of nominating the E.vecn- 
tivQ Oovornineiit should be divided. In tho United States 
the appointment rests with tlio majority of the population; 
and consequently tho power of Congress is less than that 
of a European Parliament, although tho Senate in some 
respects controls tho prerogative of the President. Where 
tho Ministers are not directly or indirectly solccted by 
popular suffrage, tho government is virtually aKsoIute it 
they oro appoint^ by the Crown; and it is Parliamentoi’y ] 
when they derive their power from an elected Assembly. 
In France at the jircscnt moment a compromise has 
been established between tho Assembly and tho Pue- 
siDENT, who holds office for a fixed teim of years. 
Marshal MacMauon, while he claims the right of seleoting 
his own Ministers at pleasure, habitually defers to the 
opinion of tho majority of tho Assembly when it is plainly 
^ cxpresflccl The majority of the Danish Volkthing in their 
Btruggie against the Second Chamber may quote tho pro- 
codont of the exisUng English Constitution. Their claim 
to control the appointment of Ministers would perhaps not 
be dispnted but for the revolutionary spirit which 


would probably determine their choice. In the abseuee of 
accurate and comprehensive local knowledge, no prudent 
foreigner would form a confident judgment on the pending; 
controversy. The strange enthusiasm of the majority of Eng;- 
lish journalists for republicanism and universia suffinge m 
every country but their own receives no encouragement 
the CoiiKcrvativo classes in any part of the Continent. Tho 
applieation of English constitutional analogies to the pre¬ 
sent ciroumslances of Denmark is only claimed hy the 
democratic party. It is perhaps natural that philanthropic 
scntimcntalistR should prefer symmetry to expeibency when 
political (jxporiineut.s are to be tried at a safe distance, and 
at the expense of unknown aliens. 

In (lays gone by, when the Prussian liberal part^ was 
engaged in active opposition to the Ministers of the Crowii^ 
Prince Hisstauck delighted to irritate their leaders by^ 
assuring them that lie would have acknowledgeil thoir 
pretonsiou to exercise tbe powers of tho English Parliament 
if only tlu7 had really held a corresponding position in tho 
country. Ho declined lo phico a set of country lawyers 
and lu-ofossors on a level with the great propnetora and 
with the recognized statesmen of England. Although bis 
frankness nniy have beim neither courteous nor politic, his 
judgment wiis, as usual, soniid. Tho English House of 
Coni lie in,s lias, on the whole, notwithstanding snccoBsiv(5 
extensions of the suffrage, oontiiiiicd to consist of the con¬ 
servative sections of society and to include tho ablest 
siate.smcn of the day. Its members have on the average 
liccri riehor, as they have become less exclusively aristo- 
eratie; and happily, in aiiite of agitation, there are as yet 
no ivoiking-inen in the House of Commons, and only two 
]irofessed repvi’seutatives of the working class. Thi} liallol 
has uncxpcctcrlly at the last eloction diminished the in- 
lliieiice of demogogues. The feeling ol the community is 
still so mueh opposed to revolutionary measures that the 
last Government was driven from office because its chief 
was wdtli good reason snspeeled of iiidill’erenee to the main¬ 
tenance of tho great institutions of the country. The sliallow 
theorists who afii’ct or feel sympathy with dcaeocratie move- 
un,*TjtH in Spain, in France, or in Denmark, Avould lor the 
most [lart dcpreiiatc agilai ion in England for similar objects. 
TTio Engli.sh Constitutioii works tolerably well in conso- 
qucnco of the operat ion of causes which iiro popularly de¬ 
fined as .'uiornalies, or as instauecs of tho illogical tempera- 
incut of tho nation. In real life, as in jffiysical natnro, 
there are neitlier ineonsistencies nor interruptions of tho 
miccRsary sequence of cause and effect. T^bu English Ooii- 
Htitulioii is founded, not on prattling rhcteric, but on tho 
result of circumstances and on long experience, which 
might, if it were examined, bo verified by logical deduc¬ 
tion. It is not the fault of less fortunate communities that 
they have been compelled to trust to chance for tho prac¬ 
tical operation of constitutions previously manufactured. 
The government of a numerical majority, when it has been 
formally and recently established, can scarcely bo corrected 
by the fictions and evasions which in a more historical polity 
tend to mitigate its misehievOHS tendencies. Tho Eing, the 
Ministers, and the upper classes in Denmark have to recon¬ 
cile, if possible, with tho welfare of tho nation crude insti¬ 
tutions which are yet hardly half a century old. It will not 
be surprising if they fail in their patriotic efforts; and the 
issue of tho struggle will probably not be determined by 
the interpretaiion of any written document. 


FRANCE. 

T he election foi*the department of Calvados is the most 
remarkable and significant of any that have taken 
place recently, It is not only that a Bonapartist has been 
elected. The now deputy was for a long time Prefecjt of 
the dcjiaitmout under tho Empire, and acquired consider¬ 
able influence and popularity in tho district; and it might 
seem as if his success was rather a personal thaz). a party 
one. Blit the history of the votes given on this occasion, 
and of those given in tho same department on previous oc¬ 
casions since the fall of tho Empire, shows that much more 
is involved than the triumph of a popular ©x-Prefect. Of 
the eight members returned when the present Assembly 
was first constitutijd, five were Monarchists and three mode¬ 
rate l^publicans, an^ at that election a very large proper^ 
tion of the constituency voted. In 1872 there was an 
election for a single vacancy, and a moderate B-epublicau 
was returned, but a much smaHer number of voters took 
part in the election. There were three defeated oanoidates. 
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who were respectively a Legitimist, an Orleanist, and a 
Bonapartist, the last only filing 3,000 votes. Now a 
Bonapartist has been rctanied with 40,000 votes given for 
him, defeating a Bepublican candidate with 27,000 votes, 
and a Legitimist with 9,000. It is impossible to ascribe i 
this rise from 3,000 to 40,000 votes given in favour of the j 
Bonapartist candidate to personal merits or attractious. | 
The department of Calvados has returned a Bonapartist j 
because it likes a Bonapartist better ilian a candidate | 
of anv other shade of political opinion. Nor is it | 
difficult to see where his votes have come from. TIio 
Orleanists and many of the Legitimist-s have gone over 
to him. They despair for themselves, and, as iliey 
have to choose between the Bmpiro and the Th-publie, 
they choose the Empire. They find more tliat suifs 
them in an Imperial Court and in a Covernincnt that 
governs than in such liberty as a Kepuhlic lias to offer 
them. They w'ant ^eaco, quiet, and prosperity. I'hcy arc 
very tired of the wrangles and inipotency of tlio Assembly. 
They sec little in the press to make them care miieJi for ils 
liberty being preserved. They do not under.stand }io\v a 
Coiisoiwativo Republic is to be kept Con.servativo. Not 
that such people are burning for an lm])ei'ial rcstoj'tition, or 
care much whether the and the rKiNri: Imim.ki.M; 

come back one year or .‘mother. Tliey are not Bonaparti.sts 
or Impcri.aliKts ; they are simply thriving, prudemt peojile, j 
who want a strong, settled Government, and do not want | 
to bo kept for ever in a siatc of sus])cnse. Tlu'y quite i 
approve of Atarshal JMAciVrAiroN' being at the head oi' affairs 
BO long as may bo |X>ssiblo or may suit him, and the suc¬ 
cessful candidate in Calvados had to pledge himself to 
support the Septennate in order to win the votes of those 
who did not belong to the Bonapartist party. If it could 
be always vacation time, and Marshal MacM^ation could bo 
alw.ays making plensaiit tours about the country, every voter 
of this stamp W'ould be perfectly sutished. But they know 
that the time must come when tbo Mausiiai/s vaeiition and 
holiday tours will be over, and, as they are asked what they 
think they would like to come next, they have gi^adually 
arrived at the conclusion that, among all the bad things 
which nro ofVerod them, the Empii’c is perhaps the least 
bad. 

The history of the OTleariists since the fall of Lol:is 
Pinr.iJTK has been a v('ry curious one. They wore the only 
peoido of whom the late Empekoii was really afmid ; fur tliey 
alone hud to offer Fmneo a hnnily of Princes of conspi¬ 
cuous personal merits and ability. Iffeir leaders were men of 
great historical eminence. The party generally had wealth, 
respectability, andoducation. They kept running ilieir thorns 
of criticism and protest into the Emvrrok’s side, and tijo 
Empeeiok acknowledged that these thorns hurt him. At 
last the Empire fell, and it seemed possible that a Bourbon 
might again reign in Fi-anco. The Orleanists decided that 
tliey w'ould consolidate the Monai’chieal party by a fusion 
with the Legitimists rather than play the bolder game of 
setting up a King of their own. There was much to bo 
said for this. Unless a BoufinON Monarchy was supported 
by the great bqlk of the aristocracy and men of social 
enunence, it would have little to lean on, and it is always 
painful and generally dangerous to obtrude family dis¬ 
sensions on public notice. As they consented to come 
back as subordinate members of the family of the Count 
of Chambokd, the Orleans Princes kept themselves in 
comparative retirement. They never spoke and seldom 
voted in the Assembly, but on great occasions iheir votes 
were at the command of the Monarchical leaders. As 
they thus occupied almost a private station, they tliouglit 
themselves entitled to reap the advantages as well as the 
disadvantages of their position; and the Assembly pasaod 
a law by which what remained unsold of their forfeited 
estates was restored to them. In socking this they sought 
nothing but simple justice, just as in taking no prominent 
political part they were merely earjying out honourably 
the bargaimthey had made with the Legitimists, But there 
can be no doubt that both their retirement from political 
life and Ae restoration of their estates have lowered the 
esteem in which they are held. They were able men and 
of royal birth ; but, when compared with the Bmpbkok, they 
had tho defect of not scorning oven willing to pretend to 
govern i and while the BMPEttOR lived Jiis last days and died 
in poverty, the Orlbans Princes had, however honestly, 
come into large additional rovennes through the war which 
cost humble Frenebmon so much hard-earned cash. The 
leaders of the party had the courage to stick to their prin¬ 
ciples, and to keep the Coniit of Chambobd off tho throne, 


rather than submit to a monarch who threw dirt on every¬ 
thing thftt the sons of Louis Philiffb had been taught tef-' 
accustomed to honour. They wore the chief authors of tho 
Septunnale, and, as they were obliged to wait anyhow, for 
tlicir King cannot bo King while his cousin lives, they natu¬ 
rally wished every one to wait too. But, although tho 
CTOvernment owes much to them, and although they have 
coiisidcniblo influence personally in the Assembly, they have 
gnulnnlly soon their power diminishing even at Versailles; 
while in tho country it is now shown that those who were 
inclined to hope and wait with them think furth^ waiting 
iLseless, and a Bonapartist is elected witliout there being 
even an Orlouuist candidate to opp<3BO him in a do]jartment 
which boasts tlial it contains tho fiome of M. Guizot. 

When M. Gamurtta was at Auxerre a short time ago he 
announced for the bonutit of his Republican frlend.4 a truth 
the force *f which is made more obvious every day. The 
Republic, ho paid, cannot be constituted ho fis to last unlos.s 
it gjiin.s tho Kuppurt of tho Orleanists. H(A did not meution 
the Orleanists, but he described the class of men ho wished 
to will over, and, if the term Orleanist is used in a broad 
sense, it was tho Orleanists whom he descriliod. The Re- 
jmbhe, if it is not to be the more triumph of a party totally 
unfit to govern, must bo a Conservative Republic: and to 
be a Conservative Republic it must bo Hupporfcod by known 
Cun.s('rvativ(*s, men who command general respect and who 
are certain to keep as far aloof from tho Commune a.s any 
one in France. M. Thiek.s fell because men of this stamp 
w'uulil not ]oiti him in sotting up a Conservative Republic, 
and he told them, whiit was indisputably true, that in up¬ 
setting him tliey were paving the W’ay for the Empire. 
Whether tho more Liberal loaders of the Right Centro 
could now do what a short time ago they could linvo 
done eiisily, and keep tho Imperialists in tho back¬ 
ground by openly aiding in the establishment of a 
moderate Republic, or whether the time is gone by 
and they have mi.sscd the opportunity once for all, is 
uncertain. It would ho very rash to conclude from 
the Calvados election that a serious effort to establish 
such a Repuhlic would fail. The candidate wlio called 
himself’a Moderate Republican W‘as defeated by a deoLsive 
imajority; but then a Moderate Republican is, under 
present circumstances, a person who has no chance of setting 
lip a !Mod('rati> Rejmblic. Tho result might have been very 
different if the Orlo.anists, whoso votes carried tho Bonn- 
parti.st candidate, had been invited to sujjijiort their ac- 
kuowloflged lotadors in sotting up a Governmeut that had a 
promi.sing future before it. That tho Empire will be re- 
sUired us soon as Marshal MacMahon drojis, or can he 
gently got out of tho way, is as certain ns anything can be 
in French politics, unless the Right Centro, or a consider¬ 
able part of it, pronounces for tho Republic when tho 
Assembly rcsum(3S its sittings. Tho real doubt is whether, 
if tho Orleanist leaders had to choose, they would prefer a 
Republic in which they were prominent to the Empire. 
They have much to sway them both in one direction and the 
other. On the ono hand, their political principles are really 
identical Avith tho.se of moderate Republicans, and it must bo 
a bitter thought to them that, unless they now take a de¬ 
cisive stand against the Empire, their Princes will bo mice 
more sent out of tho country. On tho other hand, all 
social influences tempt them to acquiesce in tho restoration 
of the Emf)ire. The Legitimists will have no very serious 
complaints to make against them if tioth parties have 
shared an equal defeat and are equally extinguished by a 
Bonapartist restoration. But if, through what Logitimiste 
would call the treason of tho Orleanists, anything so hateful 
to liGgitimists as a Ropublio were established, there would 
be endless feuds in families and in social circles, and tho 
more eminent Orleanists, though conspicuous and pros|)er- 
iijg in public, might bo very fai* from happy or prosperous 
in private life. 


CANADA AND THE RECIPROCITY TIIFATY. 

rilHE ftite of tho negotiation for a Reciprocity Treaty 
-!■ between Canada and tho United States, has perhaps 
bixm already indicated by tho adjournment of the American 
Senate before it hod exj^ressed any opinion on tbo subject. 
Mr. Fisu seems for some unknown reason to have deviated 
from the regular course of business by sending the drafU of 
tho Treaty to the Senate for consideration feforo it hail 
boon approved by the President. According to his own 
statement, the Secretabt of State, having hmiself agreed 
' to the Crafty proposed to elioit from tho {^nate ah opinion 
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whethor it would be doairablo to fhu Treaty. It was io,ooo,ooo?. a year; but perhaps it may be proper in 
not the duty of tbo Kiiglisli CoTniniVsIoiiers to raakc any addressing American Protoctiouists to use thoir owii lan- 
comment on the relations betwocn the i*KE3ii),ENT and tbo giiajijo, a.s in couvi'r.satiou with children. The delusion that 
Settat-o, nlthough tl\ey may probably have suspeoted that exports are exclusively profitablo is perhaps inveterate, and 
Mr. Fifiii’s deviation from tho tudinary praetiee indicated IhcGovernincntofthoUnitedStafccaniay bedispOBedtolisfcCD. 
little entlinsiasni for the conclusion of the Treaty. The favourably to diplomatists who in economic knowledgearenot 
result of the negotiation w 111 1)0 n^^^arded in Kugland with in advance of their own coviiitrymun. It is not uninteresting 
entire indilTcrouco, except so far ns it may atVect tlie to learn that duujnpj thecontinuanee of the Reciprocity Ti’cafcy 
iniort'sts :iiid wishes of Canada. The conclusion of an the exports of the United States to Canadaexceech^dthose 
cquitablo urninj^cjiiciifc on any subject with tho ITiiiled which were taken “by China, Rnizil, Tlayti, Russia, and her 
iState.s woo M cxeito reasonublo surprise. Tlie Correspond- “ pns u ssions, Vt*nezuehi, Austriit, tho Argentine Republic, 
eiicc whit h lias boon presented to Parliament fully explains “ Dennuirk and her possessions, Turkey, Portugal and her 
the onginatid progress of the negotiation, Tho Canadian “ jio.^sessions, the Sandwich Islands, the Central Amcricau 
Goverjuueiit some time siuco instructed Mr. GkoictK Pkown', “ StaU;^ and Japan, all put together.” Without following 
a Senator of the Dominion, to proceed to WashlngLon fur tlie^ainc wliinisical order of eniiriKTation, it may be worth 
the purpose of ascertaining whether tlioprincipal vstatesrmm while to ipiote the .statement that Kngland and her colouicjS 
of tho Uniu'd States wore disposed to entei-into a new'Com- take 67 per cent, of the exports of the United States, 
mereiul Treaty, The iinmcdiiite object uC the inquiry was If'aviug 33 jii'i* emit, for llic I’est of th# world. Tho tact 
to find a substitute for the mode of settlcincnt of tlie that Austria, \h'nc/,.jehi, .lapan, and tin? other countries iu 
Fishe.ry elaims which had been provided iu the unforlimaie thr list receive a cash balaiicu from the United State.s is 
Treaty of Washington. Ily tlie term.s of that ill-oiMciu-«l wholly ini.iialciial. 

inKtriinicDt. ila; mutiny payment to be made by the American On tla' abolition of the Reciprocity Treaty, Canadian 
(lovtunnicrit was to be seltlcd by arl-i;jv.lioti; and the imiudiw was sliimilatcd to seek new outlets. Tho fedcra- 
Caniulian ll.ncrnmiint forosaw that cilher their own tioji ol'llic ITo\inet's was aecomiilisiied in fifteen months ; 
country would bo annoyed or the Americans would bf the inland xvater coiumunieatioii was greatly improved; 
disappoint I'd and angry. They conseipnnlly wished to .and “ the great shlp-biiilding and fishovy interests m^oi^ oil 
merge the (piostion of compensation for llio lishoi ies in a “ a new and vigorous impetus.” Tho total imports and ex- 
more cumprcliensivc arrangement, and at tho same time to port,s of tlio Uoiuinicm and Newfoundlajid amount to 
renew the facilities of intereourso which were abruptly tor- 48,000,000?. 11 year; and it may be doubted whether any other 
minuted when tho United States denounced the Ueeiprocity country ndh a population of only 4,000,000 enjoys equal 
Treaty in 1866. The policy of the Cauadiau (rovernmeut commercial prosperity. Tho commerce with the IJuiUsd 
was prudent and sagacious, and the agent whojii they luid States Ibrmed in the bust year of tlio Reciprocity Treaty 52^ 
emjdoyed returned to Ottawa with cncoiiiuging assuranco.s. per cent, of the whole, it now amounts to 35 per cent. 
The Ministers then proceeded to rerpiest the Impci’inl Recarring to their favourite delusion, the Gommi.s.sionei's 
Government, through the GoviULMoK.GE\i.RAii, to authorize add that, wln'reas the cusli Iwilaneo in favour of tho United 
the English Mini.ster at Washington lo enter into negutia- Slates had annmided between 1820 and 1826 to 39,000,000?., 
tious for a Treaty with the Governmem. of the Unitt?(i the total balam-e against tliu lljiib^d States in tlio last 
States. Lord Caknauvon and Lord. 1v assf'uted a.s a Hcveii years amount.s to 10,000,000/. Notwithstanding all 
matter of coui so to tho proposal, and Air. liimw'N was asso. the impedimenta to trade which result from perverse Ameri- 
ciated aa plenipotentiary wilh Sir Kdwaud TuountoN. flio can legi.slation, Canada is, after the remainder of the British 
Cominis-sioners commenced their labours liy drawing u}i Empire and Germany, ilic largest e.usiomor of the United 
for presi'iiLation to Mr, Eisn an elaborate Alemoraudinii on Slak;.s; and, again, it is stall'd that tho bfdaucc of trade, 
the oonimcrclal relations, picscjnt .and past, of thi' British tlmugii adverse, is le.ss nufavomable in dealing with Canada 
North American provinces with the United Stales. than in tho exchanges with twenty other counlrie.s which 

The statements and argument of tho Momorunduni may ciiumoraled. 01 the whole imports from Canada less 
perhaps not bp les.s jieasnaaivo because they are inrgely' than 1,000,000/. were admitted free of duty; while 
founded on an economical fallacy which still prev'ails uii thf- 6,000,000/. \V('i‘e .subjected to an aveiago duty of 25 per 
continent of America, though it bus for several generations Ot tho iinpui'tation.s from the iwenty couiitncs, about 

become obsoioto among political ecouomists. Tho Commis- threc-fourlbs were admitted tree ol duty. Ihe Commis- 
sionera think that they have proved tliat tho tnillie of siomi's disclaim any desu-o to criticize tho manner in which 
which they record the history has beo)] exirmnely v.-duablo United States tbiuk fit to regulate thoir duties. Their 
lo both countries, but that the United States have from Ktatcnu'nts are only intended to show tho compaj’atively 
first to last reaped the largest advaut«|ro from it. In other disadvantageous position occuined by Canada, as a rervsoii 
words, Bir Edw aiu) Trounton and his colleague believe lor proposing tbo esiablislmiont of more equitable relations, 
in the so-called Alorcautilc theory which teaches tluit trade Urobably no argument which could bo devised would weigli 
is a gain to tlio seller and a loss to ilio buyer. It is sl’Mcgc with Ajiicrican politiciau.s; but some of them may bo 
that an alisurdity winch wa.s exposed by Adam Bmiiii a influenced by the irrelevant statements about tho balaneu 
hundred years ago shouid reproduce itself in an English trade, liord .Dufeekin’s Btatemonb that a one-sided 
State paper of tho proHcnt flay. It might have been ex- treaty wiis impossible appears to have eominandcd tbo 
pected that Lord DiiUBf would call the altontioii of the assent of a meeting which he addressed at Cliicaga,; but the 
plenipotentiaries to a blunder which pervades tho whole fJ' niorchants of a great corn-mart and freshwater port have 
their Alomoruuduin ; but perhaps it may have become a intcj’cats opposed to froi doin of trade, and Chicago 
rule at the Foreign Offioo to abstain from all interference '^vould perliaps profit more largely than any other place in the 
with tho relations between Canada and the United States. United Staic.s by tho free use of tho Canadian canals. Tho 
Tho Commissioners pi-ovo by statistical tables that at all domination of the manufacturers who have controUod tho 
times tho so-called balance of trade was in favour of the commercial legislation of the United States from 1861 to 
United States, and more especiaUy that during the sixteon the ])rc9ent time is not yet overthrown, 
years’duration of the lieciprooity Treaty there was “a gross. At this point of their exposition the plenimtentiarios 

“ cash balanoe in favour of the United States of 20,454,520 - apparently began to think that they bad proved tOo much. 
“ dollars. But the balance was iu fact much larger iliau Amcruain economists are profoundly convinced that the 
“ this. Daring the first ten years of the Treaty the trans-1 gain of one party in commercial interoourse must be a 
“ actions between tho countries showed a clear balanoo in loss to the other; and they may natural]^ inquire 
“ favour of the United States of 62,013,545 dollars.” It having prospered so since the repeal of the Recipro- 
is lamentable to reflect tlJat Canada should have incurred a city Treaty, Canada shouid now seek its iresioratioii- Tho 
loss of 12,000,000/. by a fireedom of intercourse which tho answer is suificiont, though^ perhaps it may dot be alto* 
Commissioners who report tho disastrous news,.are un- gether consistent with some parts of tho Memdrafudum. 
acoouDiably end^vouriBg to restore. In the ti'ausactions “ The population of the United States is 40,000^000, and 
of privato lif^^p EuwAKnTaoxN’xoN and Mi*. Baow^ would “ that of the Dominion is but 4,000,000. The boundary 
probably not think that a man was no^ossarily a loser between them is fer the mo^ part a surveyOT’s line, 
Moaoso he bought a oomm^dity which ^he required for its “ often unknown ovefi to those, who li^e beside it j and 
prioe in the market. Tho stoles which were represented “ it is of thb iRznost importance" to Cikneda^tbat eommon 
by the large balanoe against Qanoda must have been worth ^^Tniorests afid' mutual good 'Will should exist between 
somAthing to their purchasers. The res! advantage of re* t.l‘Hhe couhiries .... Good as their jniceent mar^ 
ciprooity to both eoantries was proportionate to the inter* ] ** are, ibe|; woutld gladfy have the ‘old one iuj^addilioti.’* 
ohfmge of anunidditaes which intuited to mc^rf vthan 1 there^ weep, a queittipn ^of cf^tablishing ‘^^e f^reduBse 
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for tho first tiae between tbe boroagh of Fijisbnry and 
the City of London, the general reasons suggested by the 
ComniisBionena would perhaps be deemed coiiolusive. For 
ouco they fijrgeh the balance of tmde, and assume that an 
aggregate of mutually profitable bargains can scarcely con- 
Bfcitnfee a eolleotivo loss. They finally propose that a long list 
of olaasifiOd firtlcles sliall be freely admitted into both 
countries, that the citizens of the United States shall 
enjoy equal rights in the Canadian coast fisheries, and that 
the canals on either side the border shall bo opened on 
equal terms to the comrncn.-c of both (wuntries. In one 
passage of the Memorandum tl>o Commisyionei-H .ytulo that 
articles imported free of duty fi'om the United tSi!it(?'>. must 
bo admitted on the same terms from G-reat llritain. Uidess 
equality of treatment is secured, English (‘oinmevco will be 
injuriouBly aflected by the conclusion of the Treaty ; and, 
on the other hand, American monopolists will appriboiul 
the competition of JDnglish good-s which may perhaps be 
disguised as Canadian proilucts. It is on tlie whole t lio 
policy of England to allow to (..'Mnada almost entirf com* 
morcial independence. The ])ro]H>ricd Treaty w.udd evi- 
dcntly be advaiitagc^ous both to the Dominion and to the 
United States; and it is not desirable tlial the Inqurial 
Government should irderpo.se selfish objeciions. The 
present pn^spects of an early settlemcid. are not. iuvonr- 
able; but. in soino of tlie States tlio Domoerals find it ex¬ 
pedient to advocate free traile and the I’cnowal of specie 
payments. The doctriuos of political parties in America 
approximately corrcsjiond witli Iho snjjpo.sed opinions of 
the majority, and with the dcfcliuo of the ll».'pnbllean party 
a more rational economic policy m.iy perliapa become 
popular. 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 

A MON^G tho of Seewotaries of Legation laUdy 

presented to Parliament is one of great interest from 
Mr. Watson on Education in Japan. T’lie extraordinary 
movement which in a few years luis revolutionized Japan 
and made it a now country, with new aspirations, new 
id(Mis, and new powers, has among other thing.s shown 
itself in a growing thirst for education after tho }>aitern of 
European n.ations. Previously tho Japanese had busied 
(hcrnselvos wdth a sort of education, for they were naturally 
far too quick and ingenious u race not to seo in some 
dim w^ay that knowledge is power. But nnfortunately, 
under the g»'uidnnce of Chinese teachers, they had devoted 
their energies to cultivating verbal memory; and a young 
man was the idol of his family and tho pride of Ida friends 
when ho know 10,000 hiei*oglypIiic.s by sound and sight 
witliout attaching any meaning whatever to any one of 
them. Now they are almost more Enro])can in their views 
of edticat/ion than Europeans themselves. They have had the 
advantage of starting fresh, .and have adopted tho most 
improved systems, the newest books, the latest appliances 
for conducting and interesting classes. As the United States 
equally with England are a great power in Japan, English 
. teaching and’^ English books bold the pre-eminence. But 
Japan borrows of every one, and French, Gorman, Russian, 
and even Dutch are learnt, or can be learnt by those who 
wish it. It is scarcely necessary to say that the main impetus 
comes from the Government, and that as yet it is only 
in those circles lyhere the influence of the Government 
18 most felt, and ill a few largo towns, that education has 
M really begnn. But the Government is determined that, if 
possible, the system of education sball grow until the 
body of tho people are fairly educated, and that those 
who belong to the 'higher classes shall have nn education 
of which no Fjuropoan rmed bo ashamed. Physical scionoe, 
luathematicsv & thorough knowledge of the Japanese 
language, some knowledge of one, or prhaps two, Euro¬ 
pean'languogesv and a creditable owiuaintanoe with moral 
philosophy and'’ tho code of moral duties, efro to occupy 
the mind ot form the aim of an educated Japanese. 
tsi^lS os well OS' boys are to receive the benefits of the 
eystenr, and a* Bdriee of schools, ascending from those 
where the Fodimeats are taught' to those where the 
highest sul^eets ore studied,, halst been, or wijljie, esta¬ 
blished, Irer is poverty to be any baa* to th^ ^iudioue. 
Those who wish to pursue thb higber studies, bntjiave 
, not the^mGansto do ^,^niay five and lo^m at tl^e e)cpe]^tt(Of 
the bdt^ey havS te undertake, hnd to ptnom some 
friend te^guoyaitee' theii^ undertaking, thivt they wifi, eithi# 
reps^ihe State or spei^d a/fited length the; 

service of the Govexameut ; and obyiously it: •mil toe in- the' 


capacity of teachers that the State will' fbr many years 
principally employ them. 

About two years ogo a law was promul^ted by which the 
Irnporial Government decreed that 5.;,7bo schools should 
ho e 8 tabli‘<hGd in Japan, all under the control of a central 
Board of Education. T^io whole country was to be divided 
into seven circuits, with the cjyffital as an eighth, and in 
esM'h circuit there whs to bo a High school. Then, again, 
each eircriii was to bo divided into thirty-two distiicfs, aaid 
in cjieh district there was to be a liliddle sehool; and each 
Middle .school distiicb was to be divided into 210 sub¬ 
ordinate disti'icts, with a Prim.'iry ‘ichool in each. This 
great Bchouic was only intended to be a sketch or pro- 
gT-iTiiino of what with rime and piitioneo it was hoped to 
rrxili/.o ; und'of course little has as yet been done to realize; 
it But, in ono way or another, there were at the end' 
of last year about half-a-million of persons rec.‘iviiig 
education in Govevnuiout Rchools, and this seems a very 
gotnl beginning. But the Government is well aware that 
ii is one thing to set up schools, and another to get 
s(;linlar.s to go to tlii'm. There is accordingly a prov'isiou 
by which the catastrophe of schools standing empty 
and teachers idle will, it hoped, lx; averted. There are 
to be inspectors appointed in each middle school dis¬ 
trict, to each of whom twenty or thirty primary spbools 
will ho a.ssigned. It will be tlieirspceial duty to eneoai’nge 
the inhabitants of the district to go to school. They will 
also do the business part of education, will attend to the 
buildings and tho expenses, and will confer together, and, 
generally s|X!nking, exert themselves to fiicilitatc tho pro¬ 
gress of learning ; and Lord IjYTTBLton will be surprised to 
hear that the Imperial decree specially provides that 
‘ “ persons shall bo chosen for inspectors who an^ popular 
“ with tho inhabitants of tho district.” The troubles of 
the 25th Cdause stxim to luivo no parallel in Japan. Educa¬ 
tion 18 to be entirely secular in so far as is consistent with 
tho fundaiui ntal tenets of the Slhinto faith, and the Shinto 
faith does not appear likely to cause much difficulty. 
Provselytizing is, however, to bo disconrag(3d fio fiir as it 
might bo edndneted through tho oducation which tho Go¬ 
vernment provides; .and this is very wrisc, as onr Indian 
experience has shown; nltJiongh, as no Christian minister 
wnll henceforth bo employed in Govonmient sch<Kds, the* 
servdcc.s of several devoted and able men who Jmvt> begun 
the Avork of education in Japan will now bo lost to the 
Government service. Private schools, however, are to fie 
encouraged and recognized, and in these the miKsionary 
may tc.ach what ho pleases. Further, the Govornmeutj iit 
the same time that it dccrc'ed tho establishment of schools 
all over tho country, published an elaborate programme 
of Avhat it desired to see %nght in the schools of the 
three classes. It was meant as a standard up te which 
teachers were to try to work, not as one which there 
was any prospect of seeing introduced very widely at first. 
In the primary scliool, which pupils of ages from six to 
thirteen are to attend, the children aro to study five 
hours a day for six mouths, with evciy fifth day as 
a holiday. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
three R.’s are to occupy most of their time, arithmetic 
being taught after the European method of ealculatiom 
But even tho younger boys aro to learn something besides, 
e.spocially geography and a little natural philosophy, while 
ono hour every week is to bo devoted to “ explanations of 
“ tho passions,” and tTvo to oral lectures on the means of 
preserving health ; and boys who are somewhat advanced 
aro to be m.ado acquainted with the forms of letters and 
agreements common iu evoi^day use. At jwrsont tho 
little boys who are to possess this knowledge aro imaginary 
beings, but, if they ever appear in flesh and blood, it is very, 
possible that their distant littlG English brethren might 
have something to envy in the instrB»ption they will havo 
received. 

There were a year ago seventy-two foreign instruotors 
employed by the Education Department, wbioh has an 
American Professor as its profossional adviser; agi^a&siAn, 
Chinese, French, English, md German are taufRli in the 
higher soKbols; thou^ not perhaps sdl in any one In what 
proportion European are llfemt may be gathered' 

fx:om an example ^ven by ^r. ‘Vfarsoiff of a middle school 
whoro aoooi^moda^on is provideil* for 130 ptrpils learning 
French, 170 leaming Gmmki, and 300 learning English. 
There aro 150 young Japoneilie who are students of 
p.^oal sdence^ 2 S 9 stohjeotsi and 300 pur- 

Auiaig thi^ Studies almost of whom will 

in t&o pass into it tho State in retum for the 
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mcmey spent on tbexr education; and there are already 
1,100 yonng men who are in Gbvomnient employ after 
haying completed their course of instruction in Japan or 
abroad. ^ Outside the sphere of the Education Department 
the services of foreigners have also been freely and impar¬ 
tially employed. The principal school of medicine and 
surgery at xedo is under the care of Germans, tho whole 
toauhiug being conducted by Gorman professors, without uny 
interferonco on tho part of tho authorities; while at tho 
Government hospital in Nagasaki there aro 41 stud outs 
studying medicine under tho supervision of two Dutch 
doctors, and a Prussian has been engaged to leach these 
students Dutch and Latin. The Naval College and a college 
for marine cadets are superintended by English officers, 
while tho education and instruction of officers for tho Army 
and the construction of docks have been eiitruKted to 
Frenchmen; and a College of Engineers to supply the wants 
of the department of Public Works is to be ostablished under 
English management. The services of Americans nro 
principally engaged for the rtupcrintendcnco of large schools ; 
and most of the works used in schools aro translation.s from 
tho publications of Englisli and American writers. (Ircut. 
pains have also been taken to tcacdi the native teacliov.s, of 
whom, wlien the system is fully developed, thoro will be 
50,000. Normal schools have been C‘Stahlnsla.'d for this ex¬ 
press purpose, and th (3 first thing which those atteixling 
them aro taught is, how classes aro e.onducteil in a tbi eigu, 
which apparently in practice means an American schoi)l. 
They are also shown now disci pi iuo is to be enforced, anJ 
classes taught to recite in concert; and a snlficient number 
of cluldren attend for tho young men to put their kuo>vlotlge 
in prfictice. At all schools the children aro made to adopt, 
more or loss, European habits. They are obliged to sit 
while they learn or eat, instead of stpiattiug oti the tlour. No 
change has been made in the costume of girls, but in many 
of tho higher schools tho boys are made to wear a uniform; 
and in all the higher schools food prepared in tlio 
European manner, and the sick are treatcd according to the 
ways of European doctors. The pupils arti described .as (ui 
the whole very apt, quick, and desirous to learn, and they 
give little or no trouble. Of course there are countless ditli- 
culties to contend with. Tho Education Hoard, which knows 
little of its duties from practical experience, is apt to inter¬ 
meddle, to give an order 0110 day and revoke it 
the next. Some of tho promises cngagctl by the Govorn- 
ment have turned out very bad bargahjy. There i.s g) cal. 
difficulty in carrying on communic.ation between foreign 
instructors and Japanese pupils, as tho foreigner*'^ take a long 
time toleaim Japaneso and tho native interpreters aro s<3 in- 
ofiicient os to be nearly useless. For years tho Japiine.so 
have been taught to shun and hate foreigners, and they 
cannot put off old habits in^ day. Hut every great step 
in progress presents at its beginning its own special diffi¬ 
culties, and the step in progress which Japan has begun to 
take with regard to education is really astonishing. Tho 
EbipjEKOK and Empress take the gn^atest [jcj’sonal inlere.st 
in tho work of education, and at present education in every 
form is tho fashion of the day. If the fiishioii last.s, with¬ 
out a counter revolution to chock it, for another (luarter of 
a century, Japan may not improbably become one of the 
best educated countries on the globe. 

SCOTOII AND IRISH PEERS. 

T he Committee of the llouso of Lords which lately 
considered tho grievances of tlio Seotcli and Iri.-h 
peers has made one recommendation which ought at once to 
bo adopted. There can bo no reason wh^ the Crown should 
continue to exercise the prerogative of creating one Irish 
peer for three peerages which may become extinct; or 
why, when the number is reduced to one hundred, it 
shoxdd bo lawful to supply every vacancy as it occurs. Sir 
Beknard Burke represented to tho Committee that when 
the number was reduced to a hundred it would l)e neces¬ 
sary, accor^ng to the letter or spirit of the Aet of Union, 
to prcvonl tho number from being further reduced; but 
the Act merely provides that from that time a new Irish 
peerage may bo substituted for every peerage which be¬ 
comes extinct. The power of making Irish peers was 
rotoinod, against the wish of the existing body, at the 
instance of the English Government, which hod found it 
convenient to bestow hereditary tituku* dignities. It is 
impossible that the abandonment of the prerogative should 
be considered an^injustice to Ireland; and the passion of 
recent Prime Ministers for squandering public honours 


maybe sufficiei.tly gratified by making further additions 
to tho House of Lords, and by scattering baronetcies 
broadcast. Mr. Gladstone in five years made thirty peers 
of tho United Kingdom, and his successor hw already 
begun to follow his example. It would be difficulty to 
dofino tho exact degree of merit or social and political 
importance which entitles a man to bo more than a 
baronet and less thau a poor of Parliament. When tho 
Union with Scotland was effected, English Ministers had 
not thought of increasing their patronage by the institu¬ 
tion of a new and anomalous dignity; nor would the 
Scotch peers who had formed a part of their national 
Parliament have approved of a d(5gradation of their order. 
During tho eiglitecnth century the privilege of sitting in 
tho Jri.sh Uou.«4o of Lords w.as lightly e.stoemod by tKo 
Englishmen who from time to time accepted Irish peerages; 
ami for Irishmen tho .standard of qualification was lower 
than in England. Geokge III. announces in a letter to 
Lord North his detcrminatioii to create no more Irish 
marquises, 011 the ground, amongst other reasons, of his 
respect for English earls. It would scarcely have occurred 
to the King or to his Minialers that the titles which were 
given as rewards for political sorviccs, sometimes of a 
quo.ytionablo nature, would at a future time serve as 
It pi*tit«.xt for claims to .scats in the Imperial Parliament. 
When Mr, Butt revives an Irish House of Lords, tho 
]H!crs ci’L'jited before or after the Union will have an in¬ 
disputable right, if not an inclination, to resume thoir 
legislative function.M. 

One di.sjibility under which Scotch peers laliour must 
henceforth c.vcite but little compassion. Of thirty-four who 
neitlier sit as representative peers nor as peers of tho Uiiiteil 
Kingdom twenty-seven ohjccteil, in answer to a circular 
inquiry, to any measure which should enable them to sit 
in tho House of Commons. Tho Cominitteo nevorllielt'ss 
jv'comincnds tho removal of the disqualification, but the 
Duke of Brcoi.KrctU, Lord S.\ivi'OUN, and Lord Elimiinstone 
}U'ote.st ngaiiibt tlie pr<jjiOs;il for reasons which are entitled 
to Home iveighC. The pi*ohibition lias never been directly 
imposed, and the protesting peers conl/Cnd that no permis¬ 
sion to sit in the House of Commons could bo granted to 
them which would not extend to all the peers of Great 
Hritaiii. Hefore the Union Scotch peers occasionally sat 
in the House of Commons, as English subjects arc still 
not rendered ineligible by tho accident 01 their bearing 
foreign titles. Tho best known instance is that of the Lord 
Eai.m.and who owes to tho friendship of Clarendon the 
jiresorvatiou of his memory. The Treaty of Union provides 
that all peers of Scotland aliall thenceforth be peers of 
Great Britain, with precedency immediately after the peers 
of like rjink in England at the time of the Union, and that 
the Scotch peers shall enjoy nil privileges of other peers of 
Great Britain except that of sitting in Parliament. It is 
only because they aro peers of Groat Britain that the Scotch 
peers are debarred from sitting in the House of Commons, 
and tho disability notoriously depends on common or con- 
stitutiunal law, and not on any legislative enactment. It 
would of course bo witlaiu the power of Parliament to 
enable a portion of the peers of Great Britain to become 
eligiblo for tho House of Commons, but it is highly improb¬ 
able that such a Bill could be carried against tho wish of 
1 those who are principally concerned. No similar provision 
I is contained in the Irish Act of Union, which expressly de- 
I dares that no Irish peer shall be disqualified from serving 
as member for any county, city, or borough in Great 
I Britain. I'lio Irish peers in general receive coldly the sug¬ 
gestion that they should also be enabled to represent Irish 
constituencies. Even a disability may sometimes be ac¬ 
counted a distinction, especially when it can be explained 
on historical grounds. At tho time of the Union it would 
have been inconvenient to disqualify the Irish peers who 
then sat in tho House of Commons, but no^ similar diffi¬ 
culty applied to Irish seats. The proper place for an 
Irish peer is in tho House of Lords, if he can persuade hia 
colleagues to elect him as a .representative. Unluckily,^ 
it happeits tliat, unless he professes Conservative ppinioiis, 
he has no chance of becoming a representative peer. Tho 
Committee has declined to approve the suggestion of a 
cumulative mode of voting wbicn might sometimes give a 
Liberal peer a chance. As the Scotch peers are almost 
unanimously Conservative, no mode of voting which could 
be devised would aflfect the character of thexr representa¬ 
tion. It will be strange if the Liberalism of Insh peers 
long survives the Church Act, the Laud Act, and the Home 
Eule agitation. ^ 
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The process of establishing a claim to vote for a repro- 
sentative peer is more rationally arranged in Ireland than 
in Scotland. It seems that any intruder may tender his 
vote at Holyhead; and that it is a moiX) chance whether 
the nnsoundness of his protenaions is discovered. The 
claimant of an Irish peerage lays his credentials before the 
Lord Chancellor, who in doubtful cases refers the mutter 
to the Committee of Privileges. The Scotch Roll contains 
a list of peerages, and not of persons qualified to V(jte; and 
both in Scotland and in Ireland something might be dime 
to correct other anomalies of detail. The quc.stiou is 
whether it is worth while to (mltivato strict symmetry in 
dealing with an institution of little political imporlaiicc. 
Lord Elphinstone, who is the principal advocate of the 
pretensions of Scotch peer.s, undertook to pnjve, by in¬ 
genious statistics, that their proportionate iinmljcrs had 
diminished since the Union. At that time there wert! t 66 
lay peers of England; and there are now 422 of the 
United Kingdom. If 45 of the number who are also porTS 
of Scotland, and So who arc peers of Ireland, arc dodneted, 
there will remain 297 as compared with 1G6, whilo the 
number of Scotch rcpi’esentativo peers in 1874, as in 
1707, is restricted to 16. There are oidy 34 Scotcli peers 
who have not hereditary sr'ats in the House of Lords, and 
therefore there are only t8 who nro actually oxcludod. 
Lord Elphinstone sugg(.‘sts that the number of repri'seuta- 
tive }»eers ought, in j»roportion fo the prosout riuuilxu' of 
poors of Great Briteiii, to bo iticrcjised by 12, which 
would leave only 6 peers outiivly williout seats. J.t would 
follow vfrom this argument that the small remujint might 
without inconvenience bo absorbed, tiud that the rqjre- 
sentative peers should sit in the IJonse by permanent and 
hereditary right. The fallacy of Jiord Kej'Hinstonk.’s 
reasoning consists in his disregard of the f.iot tliat r;5 
out of the 297 havo been selected from the ranks of 
the Scotch peerage. At the time of the Union only tw'O 
or throe Scotch peers held English peerages, so that 
Scotchmen formed about *a ninth part of the vvliole body. 
The 61 Scotch peers who sit citln;r as representatives or by 
hereditary right now form between a fifth and sixth part 
of the whole number of peers of Great Britain. Lord 
Roseueuy reminded Lord ELriiiNsroNE that during the 
present century 39 Scotch peerages havo been absorbed. 
The conimuanco of the same process would dispose of 
the remainder within a reasonable time. 

The 18 respectable gentlemen who have no scats in 
the House of fiords, and wlu) havo no wish to sit in the 
House of Cominotis, are partially coiisokd by social rank 
and precedence; and their sorrows are bojiic by tlieir 
neighbours, if not by ihemsclvcs, with fortitude. Three or 
four of the number soeiu to havo no political opinions what¬ 
ever, and nearly all the rest have the satisfaction of agree¬ 
ing with the majority of the Hou.se of Lords. The L’ish 
peers, though they are more numerous, have the ndvaiitege 
of being eligible to the House of Commons. They havo 
lost little by tho deprivation of the privilege enjoyed by 
the ancestors of those whoso peerages date before tho 
Union. The Irish House of Lords was not a venerable or 
illustrious assembly oven during the eighteen years of inde¬ 
pendence which form tho gohlen ago of discoiiLented Irish 
patriots. It is obviously out of the question to admit the 
whole body to the House of Lords, and tho proposal of 
the Select Committee that four additional roprosentative 
peers shall take the placo of the disestablished Bishops hardly 
deserves consideration. When Mr. Butt's Irish Parlia¬ 
ment is reconstituted, tho Roman Catholic Bishop.s will 
probably demand the s6ats which were hold by the prelates 
in early times. The House of Lords will best show its 
wisdom by discountenancing any change in its existing 
constitution. It is not dosirtiblo to examine, with reference 
to expediency, rights and privileges which havo thoir 
origin in custom, or to weaken tho argument in favour of an 
hereditafy assembly which is founded on tho proved diffi¬ 
culty of providing a substitute. Life peerages and absorbed 
Scotch OP Irish peerages are hut patches on an old garment 
which is not even in need of mending. Mr. Bright, when 
he was a Minister, talked with characteristic courtesy about 
tinkering the House of Lords; but a hint may bo taken 
ftom an enemy, though it is rudely expressed. The half- 
dozen Civil Knights of the Bath who would like to be life 
peers, tho iS Scotchmen and tho 70 or 80 Irishmen who 
arc peers, but not peers of Parliament, must be content to 
suffer for the good of the community, 


NEW LIBERAL CLUBS. 

A t the present moment the Liberal party would appear 
to be engaged on a curious experiment, the results of 
which may perhaps throw some light on the processes of 
political development. There can bo no douot that the 
party has been severely shaken by recent disasters, but there 
can of course be equally little doubt that at somo future 
time it will renew its strength, and onoo more exorcise ft 
predominant influence on the cuuiue of public affairs. The 
only que.stion is, how long it will bo before this time arrives, 
and whether the Liberals tliemaelvos can do anything to 
hasten its advent. Just now their party is in pieces ; can it, 
by taking thought, put itself together again, and make itself, 
by its own effoi’i, largo and strong ? This is the problem 
wJiicli has to be solved, and it will interesting to watch 
tliG result. It has boon authoritatively anuounced that a 
vigorous effort at reorgani/.atiou is about to ho mado, and 
that no means of accomplishing this object ai’e to be left 
untried. All the latest appliances and improvements in 
the art of organizing a party are to bo introduced, and the 
leaders of Uio movement are quite willing to take a lesson 
from the ingenuity of their opponents. The Liberals, we 
are told, have meditated seriously on tho events of tho 
last election, and think that they havo discoveitid the 
reason why the Conservatives were so sn'ccessful. It was, 
it is supposed, because they had so many nice elubs; and 
tho Jjihorals are now detcrniinod to have as many and as 
attractive clubs as their rivals. In London there is to bo 
a grand new club in the City for men of business, and 
there is to be another at tho West End, and various minor 
clubs are to be set up in different parts of tho country. It 
is expected that in this way not only will tho existing 
Liberals be brought together, but other people will also 
bo tempted to embrace Liberalism in order to enjoy tho 
atlvantage.s of these delightful establishments, and that 
the members of all these clubs will be bound ic)^ether by 
social intercourse of tho most brotherly and loving kind, 
and will all work togetlier with the most perfect harmony 
and devotion for tho good of the party. It would appear 
that tliui Liberals havo become quite cheerful in tlie contem¬ 
plation uf this agreenblo prospect, and there is certainly no 
reason ivhy they should Jiot havo as many clubs ns they 
choose. It is true that this view of the tastes and functions 
of a great ^arty is somewhat of a descent from the heroic 
elevation of a few years ago, when the stimulus of sublime 
principles wa*r tliought to Ijo sufficient; bnt it is perhaps 
not ujinatural that people who havo not succeeded in flying 
should be dis})Os-ed to make tho best of a more vulgar style 
of locomotiou. The plan of attracting customers by the 
offer of refreshmeni s has before now been heard of in tho 
competition of rival shopkeepers, and hiis indeed boon ira.- 
proved upon by tho ingenious Mr. CoLF. at the South 
Kensington Museum, where all visitors to tho bar and 
grill-room are duly scored at the wicket as votaries of 
art. Mr. Stansfeld once laid down the principle tliat the 
existence of the Liberal party was an object in itself, and 
that the c.hoice of iiieasures was only a means to that end. 
The provision of social accommodation, if it will servo the 
purpose, may bo gratefully accepted in preference to 
periodical revolution. Tho Liberal party will henceforth 
ap2>eal for support on the ground, not only of blazing 
principles, but of choice cookery and well-ventilated 
billiard-rooms; and its programme of policy will assume 
the form of a bill of fare. 

The number of clubs in I^mdon is rapidly increasing, 
.and, from the advertisements of now ones which ai’o con¬ 
stantly appearing, it may bo doubted whether this form of 
enterpriso really needs to be taken in hand by the noblemen 
and gentlemen who lead un important political party. It 
would Hccin as if there were already clubs for everybody 
who wanted’them, and plenty of speculative wino-merchanta 
anxious to supply any additional accommodation of this 
kind that may be required. The question, however, ia 
whether the now clubs are likely to strengthen the poli- 
tiojil vitality of the party which is starting thorn under 
the most distinguished patronage. In Home degree th© 
Conservatives may possibly Lave derived advantage from 
meoiing together in clubs, ,bttt it is easy to exagge¬ 
rate the importance of this agency, and it does not 
at all follow that tho Liboitils will find it equally 
serviceable. The ^form Club has been in no want of 
members, bat it is doubtful if in recent years it iiaa 
tended materially to promote the cohesion of Uie party, 
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or to impart force to it.s ojioruiions. Jt is not in accord¬ 
ance with familiar oxperieiioo that moii ai*o invariaWy led 
into more alToctionato relations by being brought iogethor 
in an intimate maunor, Tlio jjorsoual qualities which are 
usually found in connexion with a Conservutive turn of 
mind are naturally favoumble to peaceful and pleasant 
association, while they at the snrae time tend to assist the 
discipline of the party. 'I'ho main reason why the Liberals 
recently sulTered a collap.so was no doubt that they had 
fallen away from tlie fii)irit and temper of the balk of their 
countrymen, hut personal causes might also be diseoVL-i'cd 
for their* internal disintegration. As social equality ad¬ 
vances, any sorb of distinction that will murk ti man oil' 
from the ruck of his neighbours is more eagerly smiglit 
after; and political agitation offers a tc‘nq»tiiig csciij)e 
from obscurity to many persons of the class from 
which the Liberal ranks are chiefly recruited. Jt has 
been observed that on this ?idc of the 1 louse of Com¬ 
mons mombera are apt to accejjt the general gnid- 
aticso of a leader only on condition tJiafc on c(!rtain 
questions they shsdl be allowtid to come to tJio tVoid 
tlicm.selv(\s, and that an inconvenient ingenuity lias lu en 
displayed in inveuling or discovering (P’..: ti«)n.s suitable f u* 
this purpose. It has Ihjcd said lliat tlie Liherals are lu^ct's- 
JMiriJy morn e.’rposod to intern.il dissensions tlinn ilie Con¬ 
servatives, because they think lor themselvo.s and coii>o- 
qucntly vary in their couclusioiis. It might bo inujo cor- 
ivot to suy that the Libeivds aro moro prone thuii tin ir 
opponeuiiS to take up personal points of view, ond to 
indulge tho desire for personal distinction or notoriety. 
Tho Conscrvsitivcs, if more sluggish, are at loa.st more 
patient and adhesive, and these ehamcterislles arcj probably 
displayed in priva,to as avcU as in public life. Tho indo- 
pendeiit activity of mind which some of the LihciMls 
complacently claim for themselves is not. greatly conducive 
to social liarmouy, and it is quite conc('ivablo that persons 
of this class might not love each other iieTo from meeting 
each other cousiautly. Tho dispositior <11110 majority of 
tho members of a club Is towards ease and cinicl, which are 
likely to be disturbed by the restlessness of violent re¬ 
formers. There is no reason why the oxp(u*i(mc('s of the 
Keform Club should not be repeate<l in a new building ivilh 
another name. A club wJiich is itiiemled (br the pm*[)OHes 
of political agilalion ci'uscs to he a club in tl)c onlinai’y 
social sense and becomes a mere committee-room. Some 
great men, like great jnouiitains, aro more jrnpros.'^sive wlien 
under a cloud, hnd there is u whimsical absurdity in faney- 
iog that a Liberal neophyte will be lired to onihusia.^m for 
bis political creed by having tlio opporf unity pf seeing his 
leader eating a mutton-chop or i»laying biiliard.s. 

It is probable that tho new Lilural cluba will ha^e 
‘Jio difficulty in obUiining meinbtus, but it may be 
reasonably doubted whether they will answu’r the hfieeial 
olyccis of thijir promoters. It is necessary, no (ioubt, 
that a party ehould not only have u poliry, but should 
lie in working order, so as to bo able to give dfret 
to its principles, uud clubs and other assoi iations have 
their uses in ibis way. Tlioy aro pint of tlie apjin- 
ratuB with which a parly works, but the apparaLii.s is of 
little value except in tho hand.s of people who liuvo a 
distinct purpose and settled plans. 'IMic inisforlune froui 
wliicli the Libemls are at prewent suffe.ing is that tl^ey 
aro not agreed upon any dotinito aim.^. Th<*ir Ktock-iu- 
tradc of piractioahle proposals is exhausted, and &‘nue time 
must olapsi’ before neiv questions roach tho point of grou tii 
‘ at which they can be uiiJiped for political jiurjio.scs. Tiie 
Liberal pai'ty, in fact, sbarcs, in spite of itself, to u largo 
extent tho general mood of the nation. It would like to 
do Honiething iu order to show that it exists ; but there is 
just now nothing for it to do except to watch tho Clovom- 
ment, and to supply the negative criticism which stops 
short at objections and proposes notliing as an.altemative. 
It has not only to make up its own mind as tow hat bad bettor 
he attemptod, hut, when that stage has been altuined, it will 
further have to apply itself to bring round tho goucTal 
opinion of the country to its views. If the agreement 
which is now wanted could bo supplied, the clubs would 
be (juickened by the now life of tho pax-ty; but it is re- 
versing iho natural order of things to imagine tliat the dubs 
will produce that harmony the existence of which is an 
indis^nsablo preliminary to vheir own success. The truth 
would seem to be that it is extremely little that any 
political party can do directly to bring alwut the condition 
of affhirs in which it is likely to be uppermost. It can 


only wakdi its opportunities, and in a slow quiet way 
contribute to the formation of opinion. It must wait for 
tho tide which will como only at its own time. 


ITvOrESSOTt TTX]>ATJ;S ADDRTCafl. 

rnilE sddrrpw of the Ti-wileTit. of the Thitisli Association is 
X dwnys looked forward to with great iutcrest ns well by the 
lil.'i;>rv as by tin- sclctitilic pitvt of llie cmmmniity. Tho smno- 
wj»:il yiopnliir coiislitutiou of tlie As-sochition controls the sel(|ctjou 
of I*rosicl«L'ul. so tar as to pvovciit tlio choieo of a dry specialist, 
howi‘\oi* high his reputation may stand—an advantage, howevtjr, 
whicli is not imu-h felt at the pre.4ftnt day, when we have few 
eminent speriali.sl.s who do not po.^soas suflicient breadth of know- 
li^lgo :md iiilert'.st to oniihh; llieui It) till the position satisfactorily, 
lienee iho President is generally a man well known to tho public, 
and, ».*» there is a t.aeit understanding that hifl address should not 
Ix' too toehnieal, ihe result is that wo hnvtj the pleasure of hearing a 
stalenumt of (he «udjio\einen1s mid prospects of science, or of some 
special Immeh of il, mudt! by a luiin fully qualilitid to speak with 
!■.Illhoviry, and with overv iiua^inable sliinulus to acquit Jiiniself os 
well fIs'po^slble on account of tlm miblicily of the oaiasion and 
tilt' honour Unit hii.s been donu to him by Lis fieloction for the 
nil'll. And tlu'i'c is a paiUcuLy* intere.^t in tho occasion wlien the 
lY f-idenL is a iiuni who Ins not i>cuned Inking» sluirc in the public 
Controleisio.s of Iho day. Jhv\euLed by his position from appear¬ 
ing ns ilie ]iartisan, and vid not ex[ioctc!d to sink his own 
so far us lo avoid tlio suhjorts with which his name is 
conneclcd end tliron^h which he is best hnown tohia au<lieiiee, he 
lins the task of comlauing ibe aims of an advocato with something 
of the fovmiil iuipiiilialitv of a judge. In selecling IWessor 
'i^yudall for tho ]>osi the (J«)imiuttet5 iiimi have felt that they wair© 
chousing a itiiiu who was speciaily (pialifiod for it. There could 
ho no fear that ho would fail in maintaining his individualiLy, and, 
on tho other Inind, so praotisi'd and popular a spi'ukor might well 
he trusted lo avoid giving olieiice. lie lius nioro than omo, it is 
true, incurred groat odium hy tho outspoken way in which he has 
declared his opinions, and ho has been piMUounced rash for .so 
doing; but it has required only a fuw years to see that ho bad calcu¬ 
lated bettor lliaii his adveisaries I lie amount of populor support that 
his views wojuldpresently obtain. IJis acquaintance with Uermatiy 
has probably Inught him that hone.st iiiipatie'icc of any concealiuout 
of opinion wliich is so chiiracteristic of the comitry which was 
obliged to content itself with intellectual freedom until the fortuno 
ol war led to its becoming politically free ; hut he has not lo.st tho 
caution of hin native land, 'riiero wa.s just as liltlo doubt that 
his iuldiv ss would be a success when delivered as there W'Uti that it 
would prowdee. keen controversy afterwards. 

In i)*'itlu‘r respect has liis addrosH disappointed cxpoctatioiis. It 
is .somewhat prematuru lo speak of iho contaovei’sy it will exeiio, 
hut both llie subject and tho troatment v'cru such as to render it 
all too cerL.'iin tli.iL conliovmsv will folbiw. TVe confefes that wo 
were surprised that the President *10 wholly abandoned hiuisolf to 
ehiboii.tiiig one idea, and lliut oue so distaateful to a largo portion 
of thosi! inleiosted in seigrieo—the idea of the utterly mocimnical 
natnro of tlie univmse, animate and inaiuniato alike. Tnat he would 
touch (*n lliii Bo-call('d points at issue hetwcon science and religion 
wa.s to be anticipated, but wo expected th.it past experieuco would 
have taught him to coulcni hiui.'^elf with iucidoutal refei'enees to 
liiem, without Uklng onolorhis tcAt, lJutlio has shown himsoU’ to be 
one fit tlio^e eager clmnpions of science whoso zeal will not permit 
UuMii to allow sciimce to colonize quietly diati'ict after uiatrict 
over vv hicli of old theology exercised a noiiiinal sway, but who iosiat 
on the formal ccs^iion of iho whole. Such champions aro rospimsible 
fur u.or.l of iho ilJ-lecling* ImLween tho membui'S of tho two 
schools of thought, if we may call them so. There would be 
lilllts oppositiou if those parts of the universe only with which 
science could deal were form.illy claiinod. No doubt theology thought 
it a usurpatiun wlum she was dictated to on tho subject of the 
slnicture of the solar syslciu. lJut she soou found that her own 
ide,!*^ were very vague, and scant on the subject, and rested on no 
b lie's whatever, while tlm rival ones were clear in detail, and 
1*0814x1 ou indefcasiblo evidence. So she gave up with a tolerably 
good grace, and subsKXiuently showed that she had so far prolitod 
by the lessou as to i'ej)c<at the process with ranch greater grace when 
geology and other sciences came to take from her other portions 
of the unknown, whioli she had supposod to Iw beyoud the reach 
of science and to be in hei' own realm. But theology siili objects 
to make formal cession of lands which soienco can no moia caUi- 
vuto than she can, and realty this tolerably haitnless liiUp ^uli- 
arily might os well be so far reap^tod oa lunt one Should E«t go out 
of the way to provoke oppoflitiou by insisting publicly on her ceding 
them, Darwiniauism, so far as it ms been demonstrated with hny 
degree of certainty, is os freely admitted by that port of the ttlergy 
who keep pace with the Ute^iatuxe of the day ns were the 
litcntals of geology some tew years ago; and when we are in a 
position to aemoustrate meGhaniom origin of Ufe, or even to 
niake it probable, save tty a superilcialgenormkation whose eogeiuty’ 
Viarios inversely as the tnorougliDesB of the study on whi^ it la 
based, then the same people will admit the truth of this docti'lno. 
But they ^ve a right to demand that we s^ not antedate the 

E 'de discoveries of the future and I’equire from them immediate 
. One of the worst effects of this covu^se of oonduet is that the 
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opposiUon wMch it raises renders sociai refonuers powerless a^'niusi 
formB of practical supecstition which would long ago have viuiiahed 
under the influence of growing enlightenment, had not the pioneers 
of thatenhghtonment caused it to ho viewed with so much jealousy 
by the moutally more conservative part of the coinnnuiity. 

It must not,howov€CP, he thought that the address was oUenaivoly 
polemic In tone, or even that it showed^ a disregard of the feelings 
of those' who difler fiom the speaker on the point. A ported 
CDncoptkm of the tone and structuro of Professor Tyiidiill’s ii«l<h i*.3a 
may he obtained by imagming some eminently diplomniic Itullau 
Minister of .tho present day—some Italian Lord (Irauville- adilre -ss- 
ing an inllucnUal audience, pai'jly lay and paitly clto iciil, ou the 
question of the temporal power of the Pope. lie would point out 
now in the very earliest times there had l>eeii oraiuGut nu-n who 
hii doubted the advisablenuBS of such a power and wlu) lutd i'von 
prophesied its disaolutiou; and, while sketching the progre.''.s of this 
idea, he would dwell on iho eucroachments that laid acttuilly beon 
made on the Pope’s temporal sway, and how tlicsu encroach¬ 
ments bad subsequently been acquiesced in, and were at present so 
little subjects of contention that the very persons who Inid been 
inetruinental in clFocting thorn vrore now honourod names. All 
this would be done without a trace of harshness j and if ho chauceil 
to mention that tho Papal Stales wore governed at certain periods 
execrably, or to dwell for a moment on tho happy conditiem of 
people living at tho .same lime bulf under difl'cicnt govermueut, he 
would protest against its being his intention to impute any blame 
to anyone, andVould probably go out of hia way to excuse it in some 
ingeniously unsatisfactory inannor. fL; woulil urge that, after till, 
the temporal kingdom claimed was very small iiiid unimportant 
compared with oilier kingdoms; that it could not bo of impoi-lauco 
to so great a spiritual potentate whether or not ho rctaiiuid this 
little fragment of temporal sovereignty—nay, that by cballeoglug 
rivalry with other temporal soveroigiis hia dignity was jather 
diminished thereby; and ho w'cmld conclude wdth the nssniviuco 
that all felt how greatly his spiritual power diH’cred from, and in 
fact trausconded, aught that more earthly monarchs churned, 
and that they ftiUy felt and rejoiced at its uuussailablerif^s. 
But throughout tlio w^hole wfuild run a quiet couseiousno.'w, ex¬ 
pressed rather in stylo and manner than in words, that while 
it w'^os well to speak thus in order that all things might bo dune 
amicably and with giuifl feehn{>, it w.as not of the slightest im¬ 
portance to the thing itself; for tliat,whether tho clerical portion of 
nis audience liked it or not, the said temporal ])ower must go, and 
that spocidily luid irrevocably. Just such an address was that of 
the President on WcdneHd.ay last. He dwelt, first on the crude 
but far-Hoeing guesses of such men among the ancients as Ihuno- 
crituB, Bmpcdoclt's, and fmerotius at a scientitic theory of the 
universe, and showed how they heiuldcd Ibo advance that was to 
bo made in ages long siibsoqiicnt to tlieui, whereby domain 
after domain of phonomeua would cease to be regarded as the 
results of capricious and anthropomorphic powers, and would be 
allowed to bo under tho rule of Itxed laws. Thou he touched on 
the aciontific stagnation of the midille ages in Christendom, and 
the bitter persecution to which tho forerunners of our present eii- 
lightciunent were o.tposed. But ho makes admirable excuses for this 
conduct of the Christian Church of that day, so that -wo arc bound 
to regard tho fact that warm praises of ihe Mhhomedans follow 
as the consequeiico solely of his impartiality and his adoption 
of a chronological arrangement. Through Copernicus, Galileo, 
Kepler, and Newton ho passes on to Gassendi; and then 
wo arrive at one of the most oharaclcristic ports of tho whole, 
tho digrosaion on Bishop Butler, whom he makes hold an ima¬ 
mary discussion with a follower of the ljucretian philosophy, 
it is needless to say that the result of this dialogue is satis- 
fhetory to all parties; that if the Lucretian is shown to be 
too narrow in some of hi.s views, yet tho Bishop obtains his 
victoiT by RiguraontB which, if they are not quite such ns he 
vpoultf have used, have the greater im^riLs of being oflensivo to 
no one, and of pointing directly to the amicable an-angement to 
which the address is meant to le-ad up. Then Darwin and Spencer 
come under review. Vast as are our obligations to Mr. Darwin, 
and greatly as he has tended to raise the reputation of Bnglish 
science in the eyew of the world at large, we cannot approve of 
such ftilsorao adulation of a living man ns was indulged in by 
Professor Tyndall in relation to him. Tho general principle tJmt 
extravagffiit compliments uttered in the presence of the persou to 
whom they refer ore an impertinence applies to cxtjuvwfrant 
laudations in a public addreas like that ol the l*ro.sidi;iit ol the 
]^ish Assoeiation, if the pwwon be alive, even though he 
be not actually present to hear them, These writ.erB carry 
him to tie extreme point of his advance. The former 
supplies him both with an account of the dev'olopment of the 
pbysM nature of the higher forms of life and with an r*-\'- 
planation of the cause of tliat development. What Darwin has 
done for physiology Spencer would do for p^chology, by applying 
to the nervous system particularly the principles which W teacher 
has already enunmated for the physical system generally. 

Adopting the donelusioiia of these writers,, if only as proidsional 
and impsnect solutions, at least ns so fhv trno that they can 
only be supplantsd. by otbeis framed on the samo general lines, 
l^rofeasor Tyndall eiands Ihoe to face with the question with. 
w:hibh he bas in reality , been. d»ahng thi«itghbut--Are w^^ still, to ’ 
k^ye to the domain of special ci'eation the origin of life con- 
sriquanesa P And here ne professes himself dessrted by his 
lat^t imides (though this is hardly fair to Mr. $pencer), and, 
&cing &e question as it were alone, oe pronounces in &your of the 


theory that life aroso frohi tho automatic action of matter. 

Abandoning all (lisguiso,” he says, “ tho conlfession I feel bouml 
to make litdbre you is that I piulong the vision badtwunls across 
tho bouudaiy of the oxpGjiim'ntnl nvideiice, and' discern in that 
matt*!!’ which wc in our iirnorance, rind notwithstanding our 
pro.Vi^aeil roiorcnrv fur ila Creator, bwo hitherto eovei'cd 
with opprobrium, the promi.^c and jiotciicy of every fonw and 
quality of life.” The bvpldi!o.e.i, of this uttomnro is, however, 
ejv'cdily toned down, though rather in, form than nyility. 
Tliough it b clear that the flp»‘aia*r would cut oft* Teli;;io»is 
ideas from all coiihict with the extnrmil world, yet religion is 
not to be banished thuii Ibe Imiiwn mint). (>n tho cr)ntrarys ho 
speaks of tlio “imniov(«ible basis of the religious aorliuietit Intlw 
emotional nut\iro of mau,’’ and i.s ever' .so gracious as to iutinmte 
tlwit it may be made useful. “ Tlio lifung of the life is tho sbsoUj* 
rial point, and as long as dogmatism, ldniJilku.Bm, and intolorttuca 
are kept out, vaidoiia niodea of lovw'.age m-sy be employed to raise 
life to a higher level. Science itself not unfreq^imntly derives 
motive power from an ultia-eoioiitiftc smurc.'’ Having tlnist patted, 
religion on tho back, with, aissiirances that srieuee does not object 
to it if it will kindly give up all that scioiuie wants it to giwi 
u}), he procecd» to his" peroration, which, whateviy may bo thought 
of its sentiment, must bo crtxlited with posseiwiug grcftt dignity 
and force. There is no concoalniont of the claim tliat lie uiaikea 
on belialf of scienco. It is true that ho ;^iir«se8 it a.s a claiin to 
the right of diH-usring the Bubjects of which Iio hiw liex'ii spwihing 
U8 being within the .scope of scionco; but the hint that at the 
present day the choice of “intellectualpeace at the price of intel- 
leo.l.ual dentil” is open to uh, and the relerence to the “inexorable 
advfuico of man’.s uuderatHiiding iu the path of knowlwlge/’ nifn>n 
much more tlum that pliraae might bo supposed to connote. It moittn 
that man's life from his birth, which isile. comuieiiccraont, to hisdonth, 
which is its extinction, is to be a subject for scieuee, imd for s<‘ionce 
I alone; and iheugli up to thiB time the BrcBident had mKiiitaiiieda 
most gracious lone towards the highly modifled form of religion of 
which ho .ipprovtw, yet ho now cannot be prevailtMi lo nwko any 
greater eoncea.Hiijn to it limn the assuraucothatif thehmiiau mind, 
after enjoying all the happiness that sciemee and art cun give, still 
remains unsratislied and persists in tiiinking of and tryiiig to 
ftishion “the mysteiy from which it hfift emerged,” the ^^I^eal^0T 
would nftlrm it to be a field for the noblest exorcise of the“ creative 
faciiUies.' 

No doubt many persons will hail with delight this out.'^poken 
domand fur complete freedom to regard all know ledge as scicul liio m 
opj)ored*to religious, and they will iidmire tlie Inmestv of purjiose 
which led Pi-ofe.vou* Tyndall to choose his pwssidentiAl address as the 
occasii)!! of liisriiHuifesto. While we fully appreciate the honesty 
of tlie motive which led to tho clioice, we much doubt, its wiwloiu* 
.\s W'o iiave before said, there is not the sliglitest oppitsition on the 
part uf any Church or redigioiis party to any sjjocial study, INca 
the 1 iltramontfines, though they must Iw sorely troubled to re¬ 
concile this part of tliwir conduct with tho Sylkhus, rk* imt dare 
optuily to ohject to uiiy department of lesi'arch, and only hinder 
it, if at all, by supporting and assisting those wlio atuick it by 
urgumeuts and other legitimate weapons. Ami, this being tho caBt*, 
we do not see why those who are not liiimed for special reseoreheg, 
but rather for being the spokesmen of ftcieiwe, Hliould brliitt* 
odium upon it by trumpeting forth on oocivsiona like tlmw anon 
of thoir heliofs as .are most controverted i^ven nuumg thmu- 
solvcs, and arc most objoct<.«l to by a large part of the outride 
world. It does not do much to pcttlo the questions in 
rroft'S.*).)!- Tyndcdl confeB.st-s, as of coui.-e ho must, that iu dccidiii:;- 
that the iitoms possess iu tliomsulvcB tho potcntialil.y of Ibnuiug 
conscious beings ho goc.s beyond evidemv, and under such cirenui- 
sianccs ho cannot cUiui to have ef^lablished a riglit to lx.* follov.cd 
by otlurs. If tho step be a riglii one, it will >)e tekeu in <lu«j 
(iourse of timo by maiikind in gtsuoral, ami tho way to laist^m that 
lime is by iucre.isiug the. ovidunco on tlm eubject, ond not bv 
rousing opposition by confese-'edly premature mrtiiiJ\>s'Loc?, 'J'l)o 
world takes a long time to digest new' knowledge, but it docs in- 
ovitiibly digest it at hist. "When this is d«>nc, ik bch.!>viour ah ill 
bo aftocted thereby in the right waj-, hut you cjDuot antiKlutc th'it 
time by preaching what, after all, are only puasibiiiluw, not r'r* 
tiiinties. And the ort!.isiiUi i.s ouo which hhotild bo U» 

f'cience, not to polciuitts between bcieno<) and its r-al or 
fancied foes. '’I'liere in tM nmcli danger of so ])opnkur 
a gathering as that of tho Bi’ill.sh AtiSt>«:i;itiou boeoiuiug too 
ill ioiiti and doing little or nothing for the iu.d progress 
of science. Nothing pleiitfes dabbler.s in science better than wide 
gGUowli/.:itions, ami t!ic loss rigorous thcj demon,-^tration the less 
dilhcidt is it to thorn to moator. ^uch people will uocupsarily Ija 
attracted by an tiddress like tlud of Pud’cMor Tyitdall, but lhay 
UTo nut desirable mtunljorsof a ajieiitilic twsociaiich. On tho other 
hand, many real scionrifio w'orkerB will be oiruAd.od hy it (apart 
frojn any 'religious grounds), because this light and easy theo- 
riring, which finds no dilflciilties in franVmg hypotliesos or 
in hypothesizing the evidence necewsary to justify so doing, is 
positively distastoful io thoso who are patimiUy dwmwtratiug the 
detailed truths of science, and who know, perifcctly well that if. is 
only thus tliai science can be permiinontly adviced. It in not 
jealousy on thoir but it arises from a fear that the applause 
which attends the man who is the first to make generally known a 
scientific giiess or discoTery may not only sthnuhto unaciuntiiio 
hast© in <!Oiij,ectui», but may l^d soientiflo men to pnd'er to gain 
renown through ^tho discoveries of others rather than to uirrit it 
t^ugh their own. And we thinlc that when tiie direct eifcct of 
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hearing the speech has paasixl away, tliere will bo not a few eyon 
of the enthusiafltic audioiico tliat applauded Profoesor Tyndall who 
will bo of opinion that it would liave been better if the address of 
tho President of the British Association had been more strictly 
confined to subjects directly connected with the immediate wort 
of scientific <liRcovery, 


AN OPKNINO FOR THE ARISTOCRACY. 

A DISOUSSION is always going on as to Iho classes which are 
iTinst fitted for emigration, and the places nu^st iittud to 
locoivo thom.^ One country invites only stin-dy labourer^; whilst 
another requires men of moderate capital. As a general rule, 
however, it seems to Iks agreed that tho classes which luako their 
living by their brains had bettor stay at home. Julclloctual ac- 
compliahmonls are more highly valucxl in comparison with mero 
muscular oxcollonce in an old than in a now country. Tn f?hnrt, 

r plo with brains and without eitlicr money or muscles had bettor 
content to stay in England. To this rule* liowcvt'r, llmrc is evi¬ 
dently one exception. We are glad to discover that there is an 
excellent opening upon th<^ olhtir side of the Athintic, for a class 
which is perhaps not so numerous amongst ourK'lvcsas is .somotiinos 
suggested, but of which we may at least say that the supply always 
exceeds tho demand. 'J'licre uiv, in sliort-, a certain niimhor of 
young gentJomon of good birth and decent eduetilion wdio 
are gradually going to tlio dogs. We Imvo hut too frerpjcnt 
opportunities of witnessing soiiiti of llm stages of this mel.iiicholy 
process. Novelists have described the succe.ssivo pliasos of tho 
dcvclopiucni. We know them all, from the young gentlemau wlio 
is inclined, in gentle language, to exceed his income, to tho uiifor- 
lunato being who has sunk to a billiard-marktir, a recruit in the 
Zouave.s, or oven a crossing-sweeper or a sandwich-man. Tho 
details vsiry, but tlio general nature of the process is painfully 
monotonous. One provoking peculiarity of the race is its teiidtaicy 
to be always turning up again. One’s respoetahlo relations sonie- 
luues appear to set a very slight value upon tlio family tie; Imt it 
is annoying to soo the tenacity with wliioh your third cousin 
once removed will assort the right of his blood, if only he hap¬ 
pens to hi a thoroughpaced cheat and scnpcgrace. It w-ould 
therefore be a public benellt if some regioi. c-' dd be discovmed 
in which such people might receive so warm a velcomc that they 
W'ould not be uisposed to leave it. If any of our readers (we b“/ 
pardon for so strange an liypothchia) happen to he- thoroughly un¬ 
principled, and find it increasingly diHicult to w'ork upon the 
benevolence of their relations, we have mucli pleasure in referring 
them to the cai-eer of the “ Right llonomable Lord Gordon.” It 
is often said afUir dinner that J’liiglishmen and Americans are 
united by tho closest of ties; aud references to .Shakrspxire, Milton, 
and Cromwell are adduced to coiitirm the Hicoiy. There is 
another connexion not so gencndly avowed, but which is in one 
respect oven closer. Americans at times can occasionally bo more 
English even than the English tboiiisolves. Our loyal passion 
for our temperate kings” is appreciated in America, but cannot , 
well be exceeded; but our lo\e of a British noble has its limits. 
Wo recognize tlio fact that a niiiti who calls himself honourahle 
may sometimes be little heller than an impostor ; and here, 
it seems, tlio Americita gmes distinctly ahead c)! us. Tjove for the 
British au.stocrucy, which is of couvso to he commended in moder¬ 
ation, is pusho(l on the bunks of the I\Iissi^si]lpi to an excess which 
W’e can iiardly approve. iSo w'arin is tho devotion of tho.st! simple- 
minded democrats to the title of lord, that they will not even 
entertain the possibility of its being falsely ussumi'd. Even the 
most liardoned of rugutw must surely shrink from committing such 
a profanity as to claim alliance to the Britisli peerage without a 
real claim to the honour. Such, at least, is the only theory wdii<-h 
will give a logical justification for the behaviour of the good ])co})lo 
of Minnesota to our disliuguished comilryman. A geutlouma, it 
seems, camo to tho principal Initebat St. Paul’s in that State some 
tlireo yoara ago, calling himself G. (birdon. Ho prcsoivod an aristo¬ 
cratic reticenc-o as to his true character; hut it “came to bo nmler- 
atood ” that ho wasa nobleman of immense woalthj and that he intended 
to import a colony of Scotchmen from the familv estate. His note- 
paper was stamped with a coronet; and tho Minnesotans tlarkly 
whi.sperod amongst themsolvts tlnit it W'as iho mystic symbol 
which in England implies an earl's dignity. Though his modtisiy 
prevented him from calling himself “ lord,” he aiicepted the desig¬ 
nation when it was volunteered by his accpianitance. The 
Northern Pacific Railway Company was tlirowu into a fine frenzy 
of onlhusifisra. It invited the Scotch iioblcruan to inspect the 
toiritory at its disposal. A party was organized with long train.s 
of waggons, provisions, servants, and French cooks. Oliampagne 
llowed freely at every meal; and three months wore consumed in 
a delightful trip through a most interesting country. Tho expense 
of tho oxcuTsiou amounted to 15,000 dollars; but it is said that 
the officials do not much like to talk about it. liord Gordon re- 
turai'd delighted with his hosts, dclighteil with the country, and 
delighted with everything, but then somehow faded away into the 
dim distance. The Scotch colonists nexer come, and the lands 
were never bought. 

Such a success was creditable; but Lord Gordon Ilarcourt 
Gordon-^that appears to have been his full title—meant it to be a 
more steppingnstone to further and still more glorious adventures. 
What :fi]fUOWB, indeed, is so amazing that we find it difficult to 
l^lievo in it, even on good evidence. Of all cities in Uie world, 
New York WBi^posed to possess thekeeuest speculators, Amongst 


all the speculators in New York, few, it may be presumed, can 
Imj put baside those skilful gentloiueu whose man^ement of the 
Erie llttilroad has become proverbial. Considering, too, what 
cruel imputations have boon made upon their character by the ou^ 
side world, one might suppose that, if ^y had any weakness, it 
would not bo that of a too easy credulity. ^ To take in Mr. Jay 
Gould is an enterprise in the annals of swindling which we con only 
com])are to wi attempt to outmanoeuvre Moltke, or to imposearaodom 
daub I'or a goniiino Jiall’aolle upon the JJii'ector of the National 
Gallery. And yot nothing loss woubl satisfy this gallant Gordon; 
who, 0110 wMuld suppose, must have been the object of some sus^ 
picioiis after the performance at Minnesota, And yet ho camOi 
saw, and conquered, lie trusted in tho coitmet upon his not^ 
paper, M Constantino trusted in tho sign of tho cross; aud his 
trust was justified. The taliaman of an English peerage has in« 
d(‘ed wonder-working powers in America. It is a loss to literature 
that.his lordship has not survived to write his inemoira and give ua 
full details of this most gallant of exploits. All that we are told ia 
that ho graciously accorded an interview to Mr. Jay Goukl; that 
he represented iiimself as in somo way oinpowored by Iho English 
Hfiavehoblera; iiiid that hereupon Mr. Gould placed in his hands 
2oo.O(X) dnlliirs in cash, 300,000 dollars in shares, and hia resignation 
ns IVsident of tho Erie Company, to take effect on tho appointment 
id' H succeKSi)]-. Jlesidea this, Mr. Gould entrustod Lord Gordon with 
^^6,000, with which Gordon was to present a farm to Mr. Oroeloy, 
as a mark of favour and as an inducement to be favourably ro- 
gai'ded by the T/'ibvti('. Aud here, alas I Lord Gordon culminated. 
Ili> was .sus])i*cle(l, forced to disgorge much of his plunder, and 
cruelly ca^t into prison. He managed, indeed, to escape for a 
time, but was at length arivsled on the complaint of some previous 
victims in J''-diuhuTgh, and ended his career by blowing bis brains 
out. He Lad lost his Waterloo, but had nut the long-aufforing of 
Napoleon. Who can say but, if he had been patient, he might 
have had another bund roil days of glory, champagne, and adulation 
from railway companies ? But no man, however gi*eat, is armed 
at all points. We miiat pity rather than condenm himtoosleraly. 
Afti,*r all, whniever success might havo await-ed him in tho future, 
he laid probably had tho most glorious triumph over won by a 
swindler with so few advantages; and to have cheated oven the 
people of Melbourne and Sydney after making the conquest of Now 
York vvo\ild have lx?cn a triumph unworthy of .<(0 great a soul. 

Tb(^ story, as it stands, is anfficiently instructive. Why should 
any di^^ppu(J^bk^ young nobkunaii stay at home P In England ho 
must of necessity Iw more or less a <lrug in the market; and his 
preti‘nsi<jiis can be too easily sulijected to a severe scrutiny. In 
eiery country town there are some people who know tho reerage 
as w'oU as their Bibles, and would be able to estimate the true 
value of his relationsbi[> to a great man. After titking in a con¬ 
fiding Iradesiium or two, and living fur a few days at a ^and hotel, 
vengcuTico must inevitably descend upon him. But m the Far 
West, where a downright cheat can ootain such startling re.sults, 
what might not he tdlbcted by a man who had really somo substra- 
tniii of fuel to support his pretensions? If the mere glimpse of a 
conmet on a sheet of nolo-papor attracts such offers, wduit would 
iKd he tlic value of genuine eredentbls, such as even a black sheep 
miglit easily obtain from Iris family ? Tho mines which 
have- been worked by confiding EngliJiuien in America have 
not alw’aya turned out to bo a great source of wealtli to 
their proprietors. But evidently there is a mine in tho un¬ 
feigned enthusiasm of the genuine democrat for an English 
lord from which the most dazzling profits may bo oxtracted 
by skilful juiiuagoniout. Wo must fear, indeed, that Lord 
Gordon has rather injured the prospects of his successors. Like 
the Spanish conquerors of Mexico, ne has left but small gleanings 
lor those who shall come after him. Yot there must bo many 
pickings still loft in the remoter parts of tho countr}^ A man who 
cannot <lig and ia ashained to beg may still find ample employment 
in the third great deparliuent of industry by which fortunes may 
be realized. Poor (lordon’s suicide will probably tend to throw 
discredit on hi.s trade, hut that is only anotner proof that ambition 
may aim U)o high. If he had had the sense to retire at the right 
moment to somo country where extradition treaties are not in 
existence, he might even now havo been living like a prince, 
and poasibly have founded a family from the plunder of Jay 
Gould. If OUT modem nobles, as indignant democrats sometimes 
tell ua, owe their origin to piratical enterprises, why should not 
tho nobles of the future trace their descent from the pirates in kid 
gloves of our days ? A century or two hence, moreover, the story 
might be altered, and tho primitive Gordon be supposed to have 
been a Pilgrim Father or a Revolutionary general. Meanwhile, to 
use the customary formula, his story wiU not have beei^ written in 
vain if it persuades only one outcast from the English nobility to 
live upon the plunder of foreigners instead of bei^ a burden on 
his own relations. 

Finally, wo must say a word for the admirable illustration thus 
afibrded of the truth of the familiar line about the 
Fears of the bravo and follies of the wise. 

Wo may now odd the simplicity of the cunning. It is really 
pleasant to find that Mr. Jay Gould hua some human weaknesses. 
We have been so much accustomed to look upon New York finan¬ 
ciers as a superior order of beings that we are glad to discover that 
they sometimes fall into toipa as well as set dem; and we admit 
that we feel a certain glow of national prido when we think that 
these acutest of mortals have been tak«m ia by an Englishman. 
Saratoga aud Yorktown are to some extent avenged. 
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TUE «TITLE OF REVEREND.” 

Tl TEN'S minds have been of late so largely given to ccelesiMtical 
iVX questions that it ia not wonderful that, now that the Silly 
Season has set in, its little showera and breezes liavo taken an 
eccloaiastical chaxnctor. The letter of the Bishop of liinroln about 
dving the title of '' Reverend ” to a Wesleyan ministiT came at 
a happy moment for the tribe who,^ as soon as tiu> Sesnion of 
Parliament is over, run to show off their small learning in the shape 
of letters to the Tm^. There can, we think, bo no clou hi that the 
Bishop was wrong. No kind of principle ia involved in giving llio 
‘‘title of Reverend "to a Dissenting minister. The tiling ia so 
wholly indifferent that the man who held the liighest notions of 
Bacordotal power and dignity might do it without giving up one 
jot of his position. Wo have hcartl of a man who wo.s so orthodox 
‘ that, whenever he passed a place of Nonconformist worship, ho 
used to cross himself and smt. We havo heard of another who, 
being himself the son of a Nonconformist minister, rtiachod that 

5 itch of zeal that he made it a matter of conscience always to 
ireetto his father, not as “ Keveiund,” but as “ Iilsquire.” Ncjw wo 
venture to think that in this last case the dcscripliou of'* Ksquire " 
nui.st have been,from any point of view,ns inaccaraie as ‘‘Reverend 
niid oven the man who crossed himself and spat, if ho could ha\e 
brought himself to do an act of courtesy to such a priivd of Baal 
as ho must have deemed the oc»ciipant ol' tlie tabernacle, might have 
done that act of courtesy without any damage to liis own faitli in 
the exclusive divine coiuniission of duly ordained bishops, priests, 
and deacons. Wo can imdei-stand a Rontiin Catholic itffusing tti 
give the name of Bishop to an Anglican prelate whom lie does not 
hold to have been validly conserjrated; wo can undorsland an 
Anglican refusing to give the title of Bishop of Beverley or 
Birmingham to one whom, tliough ho holds him to be a true 
bishop, he does not hold to havo any lawful jurisdiction at Boverloy 
or Birmingham. Few people would see any surreuder of prinriplo 
in giving the more title*, still it is quite intelligible that there 
may bo a real scruple of conscience oitlier way. To call a man 
bishop or priest wliom the speaker does not look on as a lawful 
bishop OP priest may to very scrupulous minds setuu like the 
assertion or a falsehood; but in adding or not adding a mere 
adjective prefix of “ Reverend " to a man's name there can be no 
question of principle any wtyr. Such an adjective ia a mere piece 
of courtesy which involves no doctrine and no fact. To call a man 
“ Reverend,” or worthy of respect, hivoUvsno question whatever as 
to the validity of a man's orders; it does not necessarily imply 
that ho claims to bo a minister of religion at all. for we have 
before now seen such a formula as tlio “ Reverend Judges.” If any 
scruple could arise, it would l)e about chilling a man ‘‘ Ih.'ve.rend " 
whoso peraonal conduct did not entitle Jiim to respect, just as the 
same scruple might be raised as to calling a man “ lionuunible,” 
“ learned,’’or “ gallant,” who may pemonally not deserve the adjec¬ 
tive which courtesy attaclics to all members of his rank or pro¬ 
fession. 

“Honourable” and “Reverend” are in Irulh mere adjectives 
of courtesy, exactly like “ learned ” and “ gallant.'’ It is simply by 
accident that the one pair of adjectives sticks closer to llioir 
bearers than the other pair. In aiijy formal description we always 
call the peer's son “ Honourable ho-and-So,” and the clergyman 
“ Rovorond So-and-So ”; but though the barrister and the naval 
or railitory officer are in certain feniiului spoken of us “ learned ’’ 
and “ gallant,” we do not in any case speak or write of the one as 
Learned John Snooks” or of the other ns “ Gallant Peter Tomkins.” 
It might havo bo happened that, as an ordinary clergyman is called 
Reverend^ a Doan Very Reverend, a Bishop ftiglit Reverend, and 
an Archbishop Most Ileverend, so an ordinary barrister might be 
called Learned, a Queen’s Counsel Very lioariiod, a Puisne Judge 
Right Learned, and a Chief J ustico Most Learned. And if the army 
had adopted a like ascending scale of gallantly, we might have 

a uestions raised whether Volunteer officers were entitled, any more 
ian Nonconformist ministers, to t^o special adjective belonging to 
theirVolunteer rank. It is mere chance that “ learned ’’and “ gallant,” 
though the occepted adjectives for two professions, have not actu¬ 
ally become port of 1 he personal style of each member of those profes¬ 
sions. “ Iloaourablo ” ajid “ Reverend ” hav<i stuclc much closer, .and of 
the two '‘Reverend” lias stuck much closer than “ Honourable.” No 
peer’s eon pui8“ Honourable,” no Privy Councillor puts “ High 11 i on- 
ourable” on his card. Butevery clergyman, ns fares woknow, puts 
" Reverend ” on his card, and we have even seen so grotesque a for¬ 
mula as “Rev. and Mrs. A, B.” Now o man may very properly put 
“ Lord ” or “ Sir ” on his card, because those words are strictly titles 
which mer^ymark the fact of his rank; hut the adjectives “ Honour¬ 
able” and “Reverend ” are strictly, not thodosenption of a certain 
rank or profession, but the assertion of the virtues which are thought 
to become that rank or profession. A man may very properly teJl 
another that he ia a peer or a baronet, which are simply facts; ho 
should not himself t^ you that he is “ Honourable ” or “Reverend,” 
as that is a point about which there may ho a difference of opinion. 
But, as ihin^ now stand, the conventionally “ Reverend” man asks 
us, almost orders ufl, to revere him, while theconventionally “Honour- 
able” man more modestly waits till we honour him of our own free 
1 ^. In &ct, to the clerical mind at least, “Reverend” has ceased to 
bo a mere respectftil adjective like the others; it has got to ^ looked 
on asbelng something even more than the dee^ption of a profession; 
it has idmostcometo bethe assertion ofa doctrim. In short,^1 these 
titles, ori n^ore strictly, adjective deBo^tions^^m “ Morii 
Noble*' and “MostReverend” down to “Reverend,” “learned,” 


and “ gallant,” are simply cases of the old fashion of not speaking 
of any man without some respectful epithet. There was a time 
w’hen people applied such epithets almost as they pleased, but 
usage has gradiimly settled what adjectives are to be given to this 
or that rank, office, or profession. But all this is simply amatter of 
usage, nf)t of priuriple. To use any of them wrong, to leave one 
of them out whore it ought to lie used, to put one of lliem in where 
it ought not to be usod, is at the worst a sign of rudeness or 
ignorance; it involves no misstatement of fket. Usage settles the 
whole tiling. If u?age dictates that the Dissenting minister 
should bo called “ Roviiroml,” Iho mau who looks on hia claims to 
the mirtiatry as a mere inqiosturo may still give him the descrip¬ 
tion which usage proscribes, just as ho may without scruple of 
conscience apply iho adjoctivo “ nnuouTablo ” 1o a peer’s son 
whose personal conduct ho Imo ws to havo been dishonourable, or the 
adjective “ learned” to a barrister whose stock of i(?gaJ knowledge 
ho may know to be very small. 

The stiffeniug of all theso honorary adjectives, which wera onco 
bestowed with a good deal of free choice on the part of the bestower, 
into mere titular prefixes has iiceeesarily happeuod grttduallv,and tho 
stiffening took plutro iii tho higher ranks earlier than in the lower. 
But oven in the higher ranks they cannot Ikj looked on ns quite 
settled during the seventeenth century. In tho pi-esent ordination 
.services the Archdeacon, ur wlioover else presents tho candidates 
for tho orders of Deacon and Priest, addresses the Bishop as 
“ Revi'reud ”—not as “ Right Reverend ”—“ Father ill God.” But 
the Bishop w'ho presents the Bishop-elect for con.^ocration addresse-s 
tho Arcbbisliop as “ Most Reverend Father in God,” and it is 
plain that this same address must be used when, as sometimea 
bripueus, tho chief officiating Bishop at a consecration is not an 
Avclibishop. We have befora us a portrait of Bishop Pearson 
prefixed to the fifth edition of his Exposition of the Oro^, bearing 
date 1683, in which he is descrilxKl aa “Ro\eTendaB in Ghriato 
Pater,” not “ Roverendishimus ” or “ admoduin Revereudus ”; but, 
to show how unfixed the u^o of adjectives of this kind still was, 
Rearson himself, in his dedicati(»n addressed to his pari.shioner8 of 
EastcUeap, describes thorn as “ Tho Right Worshipful and Woll- 
beloved.” In W'liarton’a Anglia Srtcra, priuted in 1691, Wharton, 
writing in 1689, addio.sses his dedication to Saucrott as “Ro- 
verendi.ssimus in Ghri.sU) Ptiter ac Dominus,” but ho k'gins in tho 
vocative case, “ lllustrissime prmsiil,” which has never become a 
formal dfscription of an EngliHli Archbishop. Jt would take a good 
deal of trouble, more perhaps tlum the thing is worth, to truce tho 
exact time when each adjective stiff'onod from a complimentary 
epithet* into an adjective title. Some such epithets have never come 
into conventional use at all. Thus, in the sixteenth century, a lady 
wfl.s sometimes addressed or described as “right virtuous,” but 
“ Right Virtuous ” certainly uever bec.ame a formal title of any- 
Ixjdy. Among the clerical descriptions wo fanev tJiat those of 
Dean.s and Arclnleacou.s, “ Very Jkcvorend ” and “ Venerable,” arc 
the most iiiodorn of all. “ Vir vencrabilis ’’ wa.s. at least ns late as 
tho sixleenih century, a comimui way of spejdiing uf any num, 
clerical or lay, whom the spc.'ilcer delighted to lionour, and we 
havo seen books in the last centurj’, and wo thiulc in tho 
in whoso titlo^iiges an AvchdiMicon is described simply aa 
“ Reverend.” ’Hie con*esnondents of tho Tinm are douhtlcas 
right in tho inferonecs vvhicli they make from titlo-pages and 
parish regisl^jrs to show that, .nil tlirougli tho seventeenth century, 
“ Reverendj” as* applied to a clorgymau, was simply a compli¬ 
mentary adjective, often coupled or alternating with some other 
complimentary adjective, the title being Mr. or Dr. according to 
hi.s degree. Wo ren»einber two editions of Hooker, in one of 
which he is described as “that learned and jiidiciou.s divine, Mr. 
Kiehard Hooker,” and in another as “Mr. Richard Hooker, that 
godly, learned, ju<licious, and eloquent divino.” Here wo havo a 
niimlxir of epithets among which “ Reverend ” is not found. Non© 
of them has stuck to the clerical order as a whole, though ono of 
them has stuck to Hooker himself. “ Reverend ’* doubtless stuck more 
easily than any other .simply because of its vagueness; but it certainly 
did not bf'coine a morelv conventional title till the last coutu^, and 
traces of its earlier use lingered on till our own time. Tliirly 
veara back the Uuivoraity preachers at Oxford were always 
announced as “Rev. Mr. B.”; that is to say, the man bore his 
title as a Master of Arts with tho complimentary adjective 
“ Reverend.” Now it is “ Rev. John B.,” the title being lost in tho 
adjective. 

A 8 for the correspondents of the TVme^, a seventcentli -centuiy poet 
bids us not to scorn to “ pick out treasures from an earthen pot.” 
Her© and there a fact may bo learned even from tho blunderers, or 
from tliat class yet more amusing than tho bhmdorors—^thoso who 
havo got hold of a truth, but who put it in such a way os to show 
more ignorance than any blunder. This peculiar gift seems to ^ a 
snecial inberilance of those who writo the “ table-talk ” in the 
Outtf’dim. But it comes out also in a very respectable measure 
in some correspondents of the Ttnm. Anynow we must put on 
record, as tho very first fruits of the present SiUy Season, the 
state of mind of kfr. Brooke Lambert, who writes from Tamwurth 
to explain to the world, with no small decree of triumph, that he 
does not know the difference between a Nonconformist and a Non- 
juror. This is a promising beginning, which it will be kard for 
any later praclitiouer in tho art to outdo. Mr. Brooke Lambert is 
in such a desperate huny to be thankful for a very small mercy 
that he sees a sign of lioerality towards the Di.'ssenting brother 
where the entry, if it marks enj'thing, really marks sympathy 
with one who wav© to the Popish Pretender, and refused the 
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oaths to the Protestant sovereign. Ilei’e is [.lonibert, "R overend 

doubtless, if not learned, to speak for himself:— 

I am thankful, for the iKmnur of my ii.ni&li, to say that it was not with¬ 
hold evouiti a case IV Inch loujituh Olio ol ituitimtUrdiwusaod at tho Oamlionto 
Conftimec. It fvll to tlwj I'lt of one of luy preJoee'>;«or<i to bury u Noucon- 
ibrmist. Thf. eti( ry of tho lyiiiial is us loJioii >«, i7:i<5-37 :—** lo March, buripd 
3*0 Rev. Tlionias IV'orthinpriori, a iionjunT of Tamworlh,** In this im oalv 
followed the oxumjile of mi e.irlicr vicar, who, ivhcii “Tlionms Tlavcll, 
Pi-esbytorian teacher of Taunvorfli,” dicrl, .allowotl Idin the prtlix of Mr. 
(Miiator)—a prelix us(h 1 with groat juirsiiuony in thoae days. 

For Mr. linmbfTl fhnv maybe a po.'tsible excuse 1 hat the early 
a«3ocmti<m„ of Tamworth, tliomound of .d^lthellred and the minster 
of St. Fdith, may have so occupied his mind that he feel- ill at 
ease in such mo<lern times as those of Noiilurovs and Nie.ieoufovm- 
ists. Rut what are we to way to tho other jn-nlleiiian, h^arueil 
doubtless, if not Reverend, who writes from the Temple hy the 
namo of “ S. P.” ? lie h really worthy of being pre.'cneil ut JiJl 
length:— 

Sl^»“~Tho letter ot the. Rev. llrnukc Lambert in Ihc Turn's <>1' {n-diiv is not 
only oxwcdrngly intcrcsiin-r, t,ut vnluabl.- f.r the nsultH of luhour and 
rotiivirch displayed, 

()no of the insUnoto, however, is warcelv atroTi" cnou^’h iu itself to sap- 
TOrt his nrgiimcnL Thu Lena noujitror'’ did not ne(’csN..ii il\ iinidi a 
Konconf0rnn.1t, and the Itev, Thonuis NVorlluugton, dying in 1730-7, might 
have been entitled to the Itcvcicud ;is timing In cn uu nnl.imcd pricit 

ofthodhurch of Kngh'tid, ut (he sunui time he 'i.u'li.-i'u piopfrly 

described as a non') uror if, in consequence of h»s iit'v iiui. nl, bi t!ic i-vik'd 
Royal family, ho luul dechuud b; take tho o.itluiof .dlcgiaace .ind Miprenuev 
to the Hanoverian dynasty. 'Hu! wiijcclnie—tor, of cijurin^', it n iiollnug 
more—that Mr. Worthingtim w.^is one of the sumii.irs ot (luj ('.iiclinc.ta 
arid Jaoobcan clergy is certainly not wcalctnu'd in it- pr.)b;!ln]lt\ li, ilu- date 
of his death, and you will ob.fcrvo his ngo is not uiven. 

I am, sir, yours obodientlv, 

Toniple, Augtist 13. “ ’ S. P. 

This is really perfect. Mr. lamibort's blunder, as ii blunder, ia 
firat-rato, and is not likely to be ainm ouldnnc. Hut “H. P," ia 
iDHster of tho higher art. Nohodv can deny any ouf^ of his propo- 
itttiona. The ingenious man wlio wrote a hook to prove that 
Mnhomot never was a Oavdiiuil nt Ronu* hardly gets bovond iho 
lonrncd ^mntleman who tcdls u.h ihut the term Niinjuror did nt*t 
necesAanly imply a Nonconformist. Tti short, if tho soasim goes 
on ns it has b**guii, it will bo one of the richo^r on roccu’d. 


CASAJilAXCA-lSM. 

O F nil the loro which Hodgeumbibus nt tho fount) of Ilmn.ma, 
there is probably none which makes a deeper imjircssiou Llj.m 
the lady's well-known lines on Il\e youtlifiil hero of tho Oyu^nf. 
Thore is hardly n sclioul-hook sories in which they do not rigiire; 
hardly on elemontary school in which they are not over and over 
again committed to meruoiy. Tho .sec.ivt of the faiour which the 
littlo pooin ha.s met wilhat tho h.'uids of cdiicatiouiste is not far to 
seoln Youth is inclined tounnilinos.s and indiscipline; it is highly 
politic, therefore, to enforce tho oppo.sile virtue of obedience to 
order by a shining example, and a story which cannot mil to enlist 
tho eulliu.siast ic sympathy of childhood. The har.'Lssed pedagogue 
has good reason for trying to instil into his pupils a fervent 
admiration of tho “ hoy tm tho burning duck,'’ if it induces them to 
Tomain steadily iit the post or Lisk whicli ho has nssigned to them. 
But there is tbiu inoonveinonce in teaching by models, that their 
influoucB may be too potent and preponderant', and that they may 
disturb th« moml and intcdleetual e<juilibrium which it i-i the aim 
of education to cstahlmh. Obedience is a Hue thing for the young, 
but it is possible to c\3igg(‘rate its import unco as a guide for human 
conduct. Mere ohodienco will not lit a youngster fur dealing with 
the rarioiis and complicated (jincr|Tcncic3 of lifv. l*r» smice of 
mind, resoiuwfuluc.as, a capacity for intelligout iniliativo, are 
equally necessary ingredient.s in tho formation of character. Tt is 
just because Mrs. Hemanss littlo poem operates .as a disctmragenient, 
if not 08 a tacit rebuke, to tho.so much-needed (pbilificn that we are 
inclined to regret its immonse popularity, and that we .should ho 
glad itf Lord iSandon would signali/o his tcMiiiru of otllco by 
decrooing its excision from tho a-hool-books on the list of tho 
Education Dcpait uent. 

Let us attempt to defiuo with sometliinglikc precision thoplu’asc 
which wo have ventured to place at the head onhosort'inniiH. By 
Oasnbiancgi-isDi is to bo understood u blind adherence to the letter 
of an Older, or of an engagumont, or to n state of thiiig.s, wdieu all 
tho conditions imder which tho order was promulgated, 01 tho on- 
giigeuiont entered into, or the state of things came into existence, 
have eBflentially altered. Of courBO it was an act of sublime obedi¬ 
ence in Oosjibianca to remain where hia folher had told him, to 
perish in the flames, and in a child such an action waa not only niag- 
nifleent, but ywirtbctly intelligible. But had he possessed tjie mental 
flexibility which comes with maturer years, he would pi'obtibly 
have pevcoived that tho Irenioudoua change in the stale of things on 
board the Onrnt^ since his fatherV order was givon, virtu.dly ^can- 
colled that ordcr^aud restored to him his frtJtvlmu of action. 'When 
the order was given tbu woa intact, and in good tighting 
condition, and it was pix>fm«nttbly for Homo useful stratiyio purpono 
that he was stationed at hie- post. Hla father was ali\e to dii'cct 
, the moyements which tho occasion required. Tho cuflo was cutiroly 
fflterod by the covreo of Bubsequont ovonts. Tho ship hnd caught 
^ j all out he, as Mki. Homans tells us, Iwd iled the Adunral 
had Ihlleu in the conflict. In this new ^)ect of alfaire, what he 
should have done, had he been as quickwitted as hexvaa brave, was 
to have reconsidered his situation and the duty which had been 


assigned to him, from the point of view of the exigency which had 
supervened, and of his faihor’s wdsh, h>id ho been alive, in tho new 
crisis, to express it. The last thing his father would have desired 
Was that ho should stay to perish in tho Anal explosion. Instead 
of indulging ij\ that .scries of appeals to tho wind which our 
pook'<<s has emphasized with so much pathos, he should have flung 
him.^tdf into Iho w.'r.es, and cndcnvuured to save a life so precious 
to his iiunily nnd to Franco. Tim annDla of heroism would 
have beon poorer by ono illuhtriouri oxamplo; but, by way 
of cojupcu.-iitlcn, J.frH. Ilenians would not havo written her littlo 
poem, and the sanction of 0. most popular Ijiic W'Oiild not have 
been glii'U to (luj notion that tliero is 110 room for the oxcrclae of 
coiijiiiou in tho iutorpreUtiou of an order, that an oiigagij- 
uicnt ijiii-t he fuliilled tt) iho litter, no matter how radicfli the 
cliHiigo ill Hi))t!i;qucnt ciroimistancos, nnd that duty does not admit 
of till intelligent dUchargo, hut U a fetish ouslaving the mind, or 
par.il\i^ii)g it. like tho circle of challi: traced round the silly lion, 
into imlxicilily. 

I’crb.qis (line Is no c]n.s8 who exhibit more signal proof of having 
laid to hc'ut tlii.3 lesson of Bieir childhood, and of shaping their 
comiuet by it, tli.m the class of domestic servants. Notuing they 
like lieltev tluiu for their masters to commit themselves to a string 
of i-tiuKliiig oidu-rt for llio regulation of houHchuld dehiils, which. 
wiJJ B.i\e i heiu liio trouble of thinlang, rid them of all responsibility, 
and vi'ilnci' thi'iii from rational lieings into mere machinos. What 
lliey mobi. shrink from is a discretion, the mental labour of a doubt 
or a Ih oilaliuu. They liJce to havo their path made plain to 
them by en nr iinelastic rules, to Avhich they may cling with 
h:inil uusnening fidelity until they are expressly micelled. 
l\[H.>^ter Ji :s .Slid it, and until he unsays it, come what may, 
the tiling is to ho done. You ore a mau of many books and 
papers, luid Jiuve a salutary dread of the matutinal pitchfork 
wielded h\ the housemaid. Of two evils, dust or chaos, 
you prvfi.r du-t. ISi) you promulgate an order that, tlm contents of 
your UhiMi v-!;il>le, pigcon-holea, and sh^dve3 bhiill ho .os fai‘ fts poa- 
»iblo respeflud. But iii giving this order 3 011 liavo never meant of 
course to iiitijdict tho iiitulligent uso of tho du.ster. Nevm'- 
tliele.vrt ih(> L‘:is:ibiaucrt fetish .at onco operator in the faithful 
Rli/.as mind. She takes her stand nionlully on a “burning deck ’’of 
her own, luiil is pn'pared to see eohwadjs overripre,ad your shelves 
and dust iiccuniulale inch-dee]* ou vour writing-table, before 
moving a linger in coutraventioii of her uiaj^ter’a order. Or you 
are an oulhusiasl for fresli air, and it a stamliug iufliruction to 
' the Imu.sujuiiid iliat when after bre.ikl'ast you leave for chambers, 
your windows shall be flung wide open. Of course not in all 
vve.'illterfi; .iiid had vou been W when tho d.arkeiiing luia\nUH gavo 
warning ot 0 tnujiciil downnour, you would naturally have closed 
lliem. .\()t ,so does your Caisabianca iu petticoats interpret her 
duty. 81 ie will stiidv to tho order you havo giveii—nv«/, ccelunh 
tSo you return to find your chiuiz curtaiuH spkialied and 
sudiL’hed, and a pool on yoiu pretty r}ru.^hel-i carpet. Tho mild¬ 
ness of 1 w.) siH’ce.ssive March nriorjnng.s induces you to order tliat 
in lilt me the lire slvdJ not he lighted in the hiakaLfast-room, Tho 
third day comes a frost, a nipping froat; you descend to find that 
your order of yesterday has only been too literally obeyed, and to 
eat your tor.Ht with teeth chaiteriug wiih the cold. With teeth 
chattering from the cold you utr.tightway order that the flro shall 
heiieeibrward bo lighted; and lo 1 on the lh‘.st balmy, spring-!iJee 
inorniug you desctmd t(» llnd yiiursolf roa»ted like your own toast 
before a lire which rivals the iiery furnace of Nebuchadnezzar the 
King. Nor is .lohn Thomaa at all behind Filiza in aasiinilating and 
acting upon Hm lesson engraved on hia memory by the school¬ 
book of hih early years. Studious of economy, you issue a ukase 
agaiiiMt domestic expense. But of course yon havo never meant to 
place a veto on the noeiJful repair of your wardrobe. Neverthe¬ 
less your order is so interpreted by your faithful Oasnbianca in 
livery; and, pending its recall, you watch with a melancholy 
sort ot intei’e?!. the nnchecked decay’ of your boots and the progress 
of the moth fretting your gacmeats. With the terror of a builder'a 
bill be lore your ey'es, yt)u have fm’hidden any liaHty rocourso to that 
costly funcliou.iry. > Ihit vou are far from mtondiug to expose the- 
inniHtes of your household to the riak of typhoid fever through 
tho want of a littlo timely attention to tho ifrains. Yet you find 
on your return from the soa-aide that vou hiwo been betrayed into 
this inhuman attitudo by the blind aclherenco of your Casabianqa 
of tho pantry to tho letter of his instructions. Anxious for an 
interval of tnorough roptiao, you dcsiro that no letters be for¬ 
warded to your retreat in tho country. But a commmiicution 
on Her lUajeKty's Seiwicc, with the signature of the Minister 
in tho loll comer of the envelope, was plainly not intended 
to be included iu this general embaigo. It is witlt ^sinay 
that you Hud on coming bad. that your prospects arc seViously 
coruprosuiBed hy its havdng lain unanswered for a fortnight. You 
isBuo nn order tlmt during certain hours of the chiy you will 
be d(‘uied to oil tho world. But of course you never iiitendsd it 
to apply to your cousin the rick Indian nabob, whose rupees 
you me not without some hopes of inheriting. Yet you lham on 
inquiry that this impoiiAiit and in’itable relatiye has been turned 
in dudgeon fioiu your door by t he Casabianca who acts as your 
.janitor. An amusing story is told in the Life of Faiiday wi)^ 
illustrates the excess of fidelity of which the domestic of th® 
Ortsiihianccn type ia ci^abie. Thb groat chemist had a. Savant, 
whore ofliee it was to Iteep up ceitaln fttraww. hi -hiji lisfiiotratory 
at an mreri heat.j|Ba the evening the good mhn waa released 
feom this dutyf. OT: one night his master, absorhsd. ih thought, 
retired to bed, without giving hla attendant the usual perinMda 
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to depart. Od tent^ntf the room oil tlie next morning ho'fouud,. 
to Uis ftfltoiriiUflient, tao fiiiUifiil man «till BfcoWftff tae 
fires MS ho had continued to di» all the night long. Not having rc^ 
ceived an express order to retire, he bad not ventured to di^«L>rt his 
post^ idfchough, unlesa he was a perfect.idiot, he must have known 
that his long vigtl was useless, and, by unfittiflg him for (he next 
day’s work, misdiievous. We can see nothing to admire, ns a 
gushing reviewer found, in this tsait A; much slighter eifurt of 
reason than tlint which the inferior ammols exhibit wooM iuivo led 
thenian tosee that his Jnaster’a retirement for the night ini (died 
his own diPTniasal. Not to have perceived this argued n deiKt of 
the imagination and a torpor of the understanding >\liie)j, one 
would think, must have led Faraday to avail liiiu>^eU' nf Ids 
ftjtiire aervices in fear and trembling, and with the cojiseiourfinsa 
that he was attendetl by an Oriental slave, speJMioimd by the 
order of a superior being, rather than by au Engiiohiuau t)f avrrage 
intelligeuce. 

But (Jftsabianisas are to be ruot witli in plenty ouL of the rniiLu 
of domestic service, and their disastrous action is ielt in more 
.serious luatters than tho siaolL mishaps id' duniei^tlc lilV. Not a 
few imliappy marriages, for instance, may be traced tii the stolid 
fidoHty to an cngngwnumt when all the conditiLUis imder v.hirb it 
was contmetod havo altered, and when, if the pnrtitv tii 'ii lo wore 
wise, they would sufi'or it to hipfle. In Ida •‘yonog . iid curly'’ 
days the clerical Damon plights hid troth to some rublir I’liyUis, 
tlmcynoauro of neighliouriug camtes. The }oung couple are too 
po«jr to marry, and must wait imlelinitely for the collo^iic living of 
which Daraon, ns Fellow of ►S. (Iregovys, Cmuford, has ovpccli- 
tioTw. But the vacancy is long in roitiiug. Q'ho ol^Uinate limgevity 
of tho actual memnbent ol' tho rcclory of AJonlikuds-In-lho-Fon 
doouis them to long and -weary yoiiru of deferred leipe. Mikiij' 
time their tender traiispovl.'s beconui coolei*. ilbunon coMbt)lcs him¬ 
self with Art iiud i'Ertthetici.-.m, with Long Vncalioii rambles nud 
Oommoa-Room port. IMiyliis Jins u much harder lot, the imum- 
tony of which is brolu'n only by tlie gleam of excitemc.nt with 
which she studicfl cftcli nuuiiing tho obituary of the ’J'hfK’n. At 
last the over-ripe plum tuUa. 'AlunkUinds is vacant, and they are 
free to marry. But Damon is no longer the Damon of a quarter of 
n century ago; he is i\ cuntiruied old latchelur with hrxuiious ifistc.s. 
Pliyllis, too, is .sadly altered. Vtjara of waiting luuo told upon 
her spirits and temper, and she is uow a sour imd sna})pihli (dd 
maid. If they were wise they would rocopdze Uiu logic, of fads 
and agree to u mutual vdesise. But no, the Chisab'rancim punctilio 
demands its victim. The ^mgagemeut which Damon coulnictud at 
two-tind-tw'enty ho must fuliil tvs a soxaponaritiii. 8o (lioy marry, 
and are wretched for tl»e resid ue ojf their iomt lives. T’he s} mpiithy 
of the Britkh jurymriu for tlio Ariadne of modern life is rfotorious, 
and it has been canded of late to somewhat extravagant lengtlis. 
But it is inipoBsihlo for more dispoftsiomvlc jndgi'S not feel 
something like admiration for the gt>od sense .sJicovu by not a 
few defendants in actions for breach of promise in reh-Ciiting 
from the “ burning deck ■’ of ill-assorted wedlock at the cost of 
pwiiigeing damages. 

Ill public life as well as in the trawaaetions of private and domes¬ 
tic oxist.ciU’,o Cnsnbiaiiciis aliound. TLeh* path tJnMU':h Jn,‘<h)ry 
is sLrewod with dististois ur blunders. What a lint* spoe.imen 
of tho type, fur instance, jh furnished by Oharlea J., dinging in 
Durit'iii times to prcrugaliios tho exercise uf which liad been 
pos.sible under tlie Rbsuliito Tudors, and perishing in defence of 
lliem on the buiniug deck" of revolution j and again by 
Cieorge HI., taking his stand on the “ burning deck ” of Irish di;'- 
ufi’oetion in dofem’e of hia Coronation (Mtb, nnd rclnsing iit the 
riflk of a civil war to conoedo Catholic linmmipation. The iiict 
.i'S that there is in tho Bugilsh nature overmuch aympnlliy with 
heroic pedantry, and too little with tlie mucii raivfv quality of 
wise audacity which discerns’the moment for dihobeyiiig an 
•order, brushing uway an cng;igt'n]ent, or breaking witli n system 
wo longer entitled to lie binding, and which does not shrink 
from acting on ite intuition. Mrs. llematis has given quite inno¬ 
cently au inipulBo to the contrary course of action. 8ho Iia« 
•invested blundering fidelity with the halo of lyrical fnnio, and 
onoouiogefl in her young readers tho temper wliich would rather vlo 
the wrong thing under the shelter of authority than the right 
thing on its own unauthorized initiative. If tho poem ia to reliiin 
its place and its wonderful popularity in tho school-book of the 
period, at least eftbet ought to lie counlerbalaiK-cd by that of 
another short lyric in which some ftctof'bfUliant and Imppily-timod 
awsubordiiuftion is corumoiuoRtted; eay, a fow stauzaw on Nelson « 
refusal to notice his admiral's signal at the battle ol Copenhngon. 


COMPABATIVE HEALTH OF WATCRING-PLACES. 

A mong •various cuusca which lead people to one soa-Kathing or 
wuter-drinkiQg place rather than-another, tho stntistlos of tho 
Begistrar-Qenoral have doubtless some iniluenoe, although less 
.perliaps than tho coinpikps of them suppose. An invalid whose 
doctor lecomawiids a «bracing" »ir in August would not be 
•deterred firom visiting a place where deaths from throat and chest 
•complaints had been above tho average In March. Indeed mvalida 
are so much influeacMid in this matter by their doctors that they 
probably derive benefit from particular places as much through the 
4 mwgmicin salubrity ss through its reality. To « great extent 
one place is as good as another, and a finhionable doctor who re- 
miesents one place as better than another j^pagates a luum- 
1181^ or €V«n vaiimbte, delusion. M It bappen tbdt the 


doctor is iiite’jted in properly m the place "W'hiclibe recominetnilt 
iliftt livet, although it uiaj' bias his judgment, will not 
itidico hie palienie. Theybeliove that the place suits them bec^^ 
lie tells them so, aud their faith* helps to nmJie them whole, xho 
notion that good air prevails in only a limited district may bo 
compared to that which confines tho reputation of a paarUcular 
wine to the produce of a sii^le hill. Tuore arc no doubt some 
instances of spedivl favouritism of noture, but generally she difr- 
pou&es her bounty with ulargo iiud lib -ul hand. It ia at (myreio 
ahvivvs poasiblo to mark ft dilfmnce in wine by price; and if air 
were lioUled and import^nl, w»* tdmiild soon find pouple ready to 
pin Dull- faith on some ppatiouhu’ flcal as indiootiog a distinct 
Bupeviority to all other homo, colonial, or fm-oigu stnujapheres. 

The seaaiibi and a«muner resorts which stmd liif^hest in tho 
Iieg)fctrar-f.<enorid'fl will hnstou to adviU'tU'u thriv pre-eminence, 
while thosi'. which ar.j placed lower will roiuark that after all 
.sLiiiietirs do not prove iimch, if no living: freature g«wiB to a pliUM 
ill winter, nobody can die there; ("id a low rttio of mfutolity in 
Jaauiiry JUOV08 nothing t.s U> salubrity in July. Again, u place 
ni: y he batlly dreiiu'd, or not drained at uU, and y«t'during uino 
uioLitii.' of the year there may bo no serious fever, partly hfcaueo 
the iuhubiknile arc few and Bpari’^o, end partly heeiuwo they ai'C 
aecnmaii-jed. But in Ihe other tliroo uiouilw, with hot and dry 
wealbr i- end. cjowded tbert^ niny bo ranch fliekness Jiud 

bomo ilcaths from had air and water. Wo Mippixse that even 
Cologne ia leit iilwuys stinking, or at least not “body and soul 
blinking,” US it i.s in tUo ordinary touri.^b seaeon. With¬ 
out uienLinnirig nunieiii, wo may take it as well known that 
wnettil iavoiiiilo Htwi.rido places in England have alUigethm* 
eutiri’owu tlie limited provision which wna origiuttUy made for 
draining them, mid anmo havo adopted clmup m8ke.ahift remedies 
whlcli rend ivahtr to aggravate llio miBchmf. If sewage be 
poured inio tiio sea, it wc.&hc.s to and ho and in and out with 
ov<'ry tide, and thuB perhaps it is more |Himicious to health, as 
w\dl Rs more anploabunt tho ACUbcs, than if it were aliow'cd to 
percokilo the em-lii. It may pyrbap.s have been on error of recent 
w 1’llt‘Vd to attach loo much importuneo to tho ijofoela which they 
Hupposod tlumijjclves to discern in sajiiiary urrangcmcnts. At any 
rate it u})p(itiiA that the theories of those writers are hoxdly bornuuut 
by tho Jlcgiritrar-DenoruTa stalialics. But it may be answered 
that the statistics, and not the theories, aio vvtong, and 
we must allow that conchiaions derived solely from statistics may 
easily he carried into error. Thus we are told that the mortalitv 
of Curtain seaside towns e.Kceeds, while that of others fulla short of, 
17 piu' ijCxx), Jt lieconies higlfiy important to laicnv at what time 
of the year the uumhers were taken wJiich form the basis of this 
adcukiion. Are they merely tho ri'biilis of tho kst census with 
corrections, as we suppose they; must he ? Assuming that they 
repnWnt whai wo will call the regukr population of »t town, it is 
obviou.> that tho proi>oriion <if trausitery to i-egukr jiopiikition will 
vary in ditlhrmit Lowub. Tims one town wliich wo will call A may 
lie n port with a btondy trade, while anuthcr which wo will call 0 
may he a mere heftith-roi-urt on a beach which cannot l)o Ap- 
pruaoh(!d oviui by n small vessel except in culm wi'ftthcT. 
Assume that A b;is a popubMbm of y.ofjo. and iJ a pujaii'^tiou 
of Old}' r,ooo during nine nu)Mriis of (ho yivir, .nud Ihiit during 
the remaining three monllis each contains 5,0:10 vk-^ra. Awsiimu 
the late of mortality to bo 20 per i,ojo fuvtbn )oiir,g)r 5 per I,‘X)0 
fur three months. Tlicu, in A there would "die 5 5 k20+5 X 5 « 
125 persons ill the year; and in B 1 here would dio l X20+5X5W 
45 persona in the year. Tima the deaths in A wmild he 125 in 
10,000, and t-ho dtjalhs in B would be 45 in <),ooo, or 75 in 
lOjOOti; find thus it would appear that A, tho pkco of trade, ia 
less Ijeallliy than B, tlie place of plea-aiuc. But this result would 
bo obtained by taking the conaua in tho season. Ii wo took tho 
coubus ftt dead' winter w^o should find in A 125 deatha ia 5,c/x>, or 
25 in 1,000, and in B45 deaths in 1,000, and it would follow 
that A ia more healthy than B. It will not lie forgotten that 
many wmside places coii.aist of «d old town imii a new, whicli aro 
really separated by situation, chtiractor, and histo, and yot aro 
treated ns one towui for registration pnrpo.'ios. Aiuitbor iiuportiint 
coiiBidoratioii is that tho Jtegistmr-Uencj'al suppo,>i''» all towns to 
grow at a fixed rate ainco the last ccnsiaq wbercBS soino setisido 
towns havo •jiown from nothing into con.^^-idcrablc pbiccs in three 
years. 

■ * Let MS lain the of Margate, whiid) c'. Kob‘-''ted for f’pecial 
comm 'ut by ilm huu-ral, and let nt^ j-bMirvo that the 

lft«t cemuo w'C.s tall-u (ui .'.pril 5, 1871. In -tbe mouth 0/ April 
the weia'Min bas 11c! l-vt-.u cl Al.argate. Wiicii it doc-^j licgin, 
pretty clu'itt packing i=, we alioiild think, flu* rnk* *in lodghig- 
houMf’*^. We sJioiiIiI sappos^u lhat, as ('ouqMirrul-yilJi some other 
WNUsido pkee^, tho re;.*nbir pojniliitioTi of .'Icrg.Tf+e beam rather a 
low projiortion to Iho transiioiy popiiktion,/(nil, if sw, it fuUowA 
that tlie- apparent death-rato per th()u.Miid will be rather high. 
Thi.s won id partly account for tlio position of .Margate in the ffiird 
cksH in ihu health scale, which tho ilcgiatyAr-Uenernl Rscribes 
wholly to its impcrtWliainitiijy avviingoutcntB. U-osHvathtlt it ought 
lo Ije^tne of the in^HlthieBt towna on tho coast, whertwB the dc- 
scripfion given of it by coiiipelcnt nnih'Liiity in JS73 was 
trulydeplomhlo,'’and “wo Imvo 110 cvidimce of uuyofioitB to 
carry uUt ihc greftt works requiivd to rest ore tlm town to bweCl- 
nesfl and salubrity." The watei not free ftoui Tutilt, tho wiik 
drains and the dirt of ngos Acciuuuktcd by neglect w'erw worso 
even than thoy bed been doscribed. Tho KogiBtmr-ttftiioml pro¬ 
ceeds to say that llfiracombe, “in lawiy ways charnimg,” lw»a 
Bufibred negidctbg’ the ‘muruing voice of its medioal men, and it 
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stands e^on lower tban Margate in the third class. We have no 
desire to weaken the force of these reproofs and warnings, but we 
cannot help remembering that in the autumn of 1871 some pretty 
strong statements were made as to the saiiitary errangemonte of 
Scarborough, which, it was fwiid, were not adequate to the necessities 
of a large transitory population, mid could not easily be made ade¬ 
quate. Yet Scarbrough now stands first on the scale of sahi- 
brity. We are not surprised, as tho Registrar-General appears 
to be, that “rival Oonlinental watering-nlaces” neglect to 
supply information corresponding to that which he obtains in 
iJngland. As regards some of those places, that information 
manipulated by Englisli statisticians might afford results likely to 
injure, and perhaps undeservedly, the character of the places giving 
it. Tho very excellence of a pai'ticular water might cause it to bo 
resorted to in a large numlior of serious cases, and thus the place 
which produced it would bo credited with a high proportion of 
deaths. There are places on the Cotitinent where almost nobody 
lives in winter, but many people live, and some die, in summer. 
It would be easy to make it appear by statistics that those places 
are unhealthy, although English doctors send patients to them 
year after year under a belief, justified by experience, that great 
good may be derived from them. To some places it is nijtorious 
English invalids go too late, and it is coiiimonlv said on an 
arrival that he or she is come to die, Yot’it would bo wrong to 
quote these deatlis to prove the unhcalthineas of the place. 

As tho llegistrar-tiODimil takes so much interest in maninge, 
we may venture t.o remind him that courtship is a necessary pre¬ 
liminary, and that the convenience which a seaside place alVord.s 
for ilirtation is altogether irrespective of the completeness or 
otlienviso of its BRiiitary nrrangeinente. Ik'sides, if s/to is at Mar- 
.gate, that fact suffices to restore swoeinesH and salubrity to that 
ill-conditioned town. It is a pity that soum record cannot bo 
kept of the number of young ladies who have become “ engaged ” 
during a season at each of the places included in this return. 
The llegistrar-tlenonil might truly say that such a record would be 
“full of interest, and might lie studied with advantage.” Ho 
might deduce from it valuable conclusions as to tho utility or 
otherwise of organizing aranseraents at the seaside. At the 
majority of English places there are no balls, because, if there 
were any, everybody would want to go to them, and that 
would be inconvenient. Rut we lielievc that at Miwgate there is 
public dancing every night, and at Scaiborongh there is, or lately 
was, dancing regubly among tho company staying at tho hotels. 
Another subject wortliy of investigation would be a comparison 
of the advantages of boarding at an hotel or liiking lodgings. 
Statistics upon these points, if they could be had, miglit, under 
the skilful manipulation of the Riigistrar-Geueral, bo made the 
foundation of a theory as to the means of promoting marriage. 
But as regards mortality, figures can only bo used with great 
caution. It uecesBarily fluctuates from accidental circiim.siancGs, 
and “it may happen that places unhealthy in spring may bo 
healthy in summer.” We should prefer facts to figures, and if 
Margate or any other place is badly drained or watered, lot its 
sanitary authorities he called to due account. 


f IRISH NATIONAL MONLMKNTS.. 

T\/rOST likely no great degi-ee of attention has been given to a | 
XvJL Utile dialogue which took place in the House of Lords j 
shortly before Parliament was prorogued. The speakers were Lord 1 
Corlingford asking a question and l^url RtHtuehainp answering it. 
Tho subject was the ancient ecclcsiaslieal buildiiigs in Ireland 
which have boon handed over to the Hoard of Works—that is, prac¬ 
tically, the buildings on the Rock of Cashel, na tho only biiildinga 
which as yot have lioeu so handed over. In the short dialogue 011 
the subioct tho p.art8 which might have been looked for from the 
two noble lords were in a miumor rever.M<jd. Wo had never heard 
of Lord Corlingford as a professed antiquary or as boasting of 
more zeal for ecclesiastical monuments than naturally belongs to 
any man of education and taste. Lord Reauchamp, on the other 
hand, is known to luan^ ns having been an occlcsinstical antiquary 
from his youth up, I ct liere it is Lord Carlingford who appears 
as the champion of eccltwostical monuments, and Lord Beauchamp 
as one who rather snubs them; it is Lord Carlingford who is anxious 
that proper care should be taken of them, aud Jjord Reaiuth.'uup 
who tninks that any care or no «iro is good enough for them. 
Lord OArlingford “ asked whether tho Government intended to 
appoint a competent person in conue.vion with the Board to see that 
the duty of keeping the monuments in a proper stale of repair was 
satisfactorily perfonnod.” He added that “ an impression pre¬ 
vailed among a groat many people in Ireland that the Board of 
Works was scarcely competent with its present staff to maintain 
in proper condition those venerable buildings.” And ho further 
added tho obvious truth that “ they could scarcely be dealt with 
satisfactorily unless some skilled ptjrson with archmological tastes 
and knowledge wore appointed to look after them.” 

Lord Carlingford spoke tho language of fact and common sense, 
langua^ which everything that wo have hitherto heard of 
Lord IJeauchamp would have led us to expert that he would 
cordially echo. But no; Lord Beauchamp the Court official 
■wpuld seem to have becomo quite another man from Lord Boau- 
diamp the Worcestershire antiquary. Lord Beauchamp now 
“ pobts out that tho buildings in question were necessarily rubs, 
and that tho primary object ought to be to preserve them m their 
present condition rather than to repaii* or restore them.” So far 


so good, except that two of the buildings on the Rock of Cashel^ 
the round tower and Cumiac's chapel, cannot ho called ruins. Both 
of these, unless they have been strangely and sadly pulled about 
since we last saw them, are whole and perfect buildings with their 
roofe on. There is re*dly no reason why divine serVico—after what 
rite we will leave on open question—may not be again said in 
the chapel, and why bells may not again sound in the tower. To 
keep them in their proseat conuition certainly does not need “restora- 
tion ” in the sense in which people, when they have hopelessly 
destroyed an ancient churcli, say that they have “ restored ” it, but 
it may often need “ repair.” And the same may be said of several 
of the other buildings which are not yet put under the care of the 
Board ns national monumenta, but which ought to Iw so. With 
tho Inbr cathedral on the Rock of Cashel the case is different; that 
is strictly a ruin and needs only careful preservation. All that 
lx)th classes need is not to be allowed to get into a worse state than 
they are in now; but the process of saving them from such a worse 
state is not exactly tho same in the case of buildings which aro 
already actually niiued and of buildings wliich ore not. To draw the 
proper distinction, to do in each case just what ought to be done, 
neither loo much nor too little, is certainly a matter 01 some delicacy, 
and a matter which wo would have thought that every one would 
see, and that I^ord Beauchamp would bo one of tho first to see, needs 
some iiiwisuro of skill aud knowledge. But the rest of Ijord Boau- 
cluiiup’s answer to Ijord Carlingford is really ono of the most amazing 
things that we over read:—“The work of proseiwation, he might 
add, was ono which did not reouiro any grwit amount of skill, and 
would, he thouglit, bo bettor aiseharged by a surveyor than by a 
person sucli ns Iho noble lord had dcscrikid, possessea of archeolo¬ 
gical tiistcs and knowledge.” Up to the moment that wo reail 
this wo had always looked on Lord Beauchamp as a member 
of tho chtss described by Lord Carlingford as a person possessed 
of arch.'eologic4il tastes and knowledge; but now we know not what 
to think. I’ho notion that anybody is fit to look after such monu¬ 
ments as those on the Rock of Cashel; that “ archaeological tastes 
and knowledge,” that is, knowing about them and caring about them, 
are rather a disqualification for looking after them j tliat, in short, 
they would l)o letter looked after by some one without taste or 
knowledge, by some one who know.s nothing about them and who- 
cares notliing alxmt them, is a notion which wo should not have 
expected to have come into the head of any man, least of all into 
the head of Lord Beauchamp. Then there is tho strange contrast. 
Ihvtween surveyors and persons of taste and knowledge, the implied 
assumption that a surveyor cannot be a person of taste unci 
knowledge. Why should ho not ? Wo know nothing of tho 
management of the Irish Board of Works, but wo can hardly ki- 
lieve tliut in choosing their surveyors they have mado it a sine qiui 
non they shall be persons not possessed of archieological tastes aud 
knowledge-. Lord Beauchamp’s assumption that a surveyor cannot 
bo a fit man to look after ancient monuracnlH is only less amazing 
than hi.s oiIkt nswvinintiou, that an unfit man will look kilter after 
thorn than a fit one. The title of surveyor is that whicli is borne in 
various chameters by several of our k^st architects, men of whom 
Lord Beauchamp cannot approve, as iJiey are certainly not lacking 
in taste or knowlwlgo. ISuch survoyors we conceive that Lord 
Beaucliainp would not employ, as kiing lacking in the needful 
amount of tastelessness and ignoranw. We liavo it now laid 
down on Lord Beaucliamp’s authority that taste and knowledge 
about any piudicular matter are to hinder a man from employment 
in any branch of the public service which deals with that matter. 
UiLskilled labour would seem to be likely to rise in value wherever 
Lord Beauchamp has his owm way. Perhaps we are to see a re¬ 
action from the excessive love of competitive examinations; or 
rather competitive examinations are to be turned the other wav, 
lu iiiiy departmeut under the care of Lord Bcaucliamp^ especially 
in any department which has anything to do with ancient monu¬ 
ments, the examination would seem likely to bo carried on on the 
principle of a donkey race. Ixit a man show any degree of taste and 
knowledge about the matter in hand, and ho will certainly bo sent 
back to his studios till ho is in a condition to show tho neediid 
amount of tusteleRsness and ignorance. 

80 much for the conversation in the House of Lords. Let us 
now look to tlie fivcts of tho case. Lord Carliugford is certsdnly 
right in saying that an impression prevails that things are not 
quite ns they should be with regard to the Rock of Oashel. That 
imprea«»iou i.s represented in a letter in tho Dublin Dmhj Express 
of August Sth, from ono of tho best of Irish antiquaries, Mr. 
Jamus Graves. Mr. Graves refers to an answer given by Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach to a question of Mr. Mitchell Henry pntm the 
same spirit as the question of Lord Carlingford. Perhaps in our 
amazement at the answer made by Lord J^uchamp we were too 
much overwhelmed to sec what anybody else said. But Sir 
Michael Beach is in this matter a still more important person than 
Lord Beauchamp, and he, it seems, had given Mr. Mitcnell. Henry 
the answer that no inspector such aa Lord Carlingford and Mr. 
Henry asluxl for was needed, because the Board of Works hod no 
intention of restoiing any of the monuments vested in tliem. 
Now, according to a report of Mr. Graves, who had been to 
Cashel and seen things with his own eyes, Lord Beauchamp and 
Sir Michael Beach, sitting at Westminster, must have been 
strangely misinformed as to the state of things on the Rock. 
Some persons, whether possessed of orchmolomcal tastes and 
knowledge or not, were, as far back aa the middle of Juno, very 
busily employed on the Rock, and employed in doing the veiy things 
which liord Beauchamp and Sir Michael Beach more than n 
month after said were not to be done, Mr, Graves says that he 
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** found a very intdUiffent clerk of tho works nud a large staff of 
operatives ict poasestuun of the Roelt.” \Ve are sorry for the 
clerk of the works, because, if ho is verv iiilolligent, that is a 
quality whi^ comes so near to taste and kuowlf'dge that Lord 
Beauchainp may perhaps make int<**ve8t to have so dangerous a 
person sent away. Uut we will let Mr. Grave.’ tell liis own 
story 

Mr. KcHile, tho dork of the vrorki* kindly ^hvc mn c^^•l y infuniution 
to tliu propoft^ operafiorw, and I loimd tlidt •j.-'iik*. ihc \\M,k.*.of simple con¬ 
servation it was intended to rt-.s-t.iu-i- 

1. Tlie bishop’s p'dncc or onstlc. 

2. Tho vh-ar’^ hall. 

3. The cast window of t!ip c.athodr.'d, 

4. The bnttre.sse-s of the cathodi al. 

5. Tlio l)attJemeiit8 of the eatlv dral. 

6 . The enclosing wall of the Itock. 

This is really enough to make every one—every one at least of tho 
class disapproved of by Lord feueljurun—who has ever been at 
Cashel stand aghast. Mr. (Graves naturally erics out, “ Xow if this 
is not restoration, I do not know the ineaiiing of the word.” Tlu- 
lueldly wo do Khow tho meiiniug of the word rather too well, find 
it nieana something which, as applied to the buildings at C.asliel, 
would be veiT ugly indeed. It inoana malting thorn new; itineairs 
dfjstroying them as ancient national nionuuu'Mi.'’. None of tho 
buildings on the Rock of Cashel ought to bo rcfilorcd," even in 
tho bfist sense of tho word “ ro.storod.” Cormne’s cha]>e! and tho 
round tower may very liledy need repair; ns they are not mined 
buildings, it may possibly bo needful here and l{u?rt‘ to put iu a 
new stone to keep several old stones in their places. Jn tho actu¬ 
ally' ruined buildings wo should not like to see even so much as 
this done; all that is W'anted is to Ki'cn llieiu from goUing worse, 
And to go and put newbattleriK‘nl.s where tho old ones aro bruK-(m 
aw'fiy, whioli wo take to bo tho meaning of “ restoring tho balilo- 
mon'ts,’’ is simply monstrous. Rut yet^uo^e monstrous is tho sluto 
of things when all this is actually going on ut Cashel, and moan- 
whilo otHcial persons get up in both lloiises of Varliamont and say 
that nothing of tho kind is even going to ho done. 

As to “ restoration'’ at Cashel, and iudoed at many places beside 
Cashel, we will again quote thy words of Mr, Cr.avos: — 

1 h.ive had some oxpfrionf’o in the oonsorvation of anoiont buildings my¬ 
self, aud 1 fftdjier'-'Ufelefl th.-U iiu .lU nlable injury iiny bo (bmo, oven in works 
of simple presorviUioti, unless (lio workmon an* pliieed under tho constant 
.supervision of some one j)err<Mkly aotpi.imifd witli tho chfuaeteristic foatuies 
of the various style.s in winch our .Tu- iciit eliuivbos wom built. When it 
eoinc.s, howe\or, to rfstor.dions sueli ?is tlio.-.o wJiieh are in pjoi(rcs3, or ctm- 
templ.'itrcl, nt tho Kook of (Jii’liel, llio uuieiiiiltin;; uv’oi<.if;ht of a propi’ily- 
»pi.jlified inspertor is absolutely iircr'.s.iry, if the eluiraetcr and autheiUiciiy 
of our “ national inoniunent.sme to be pro.servt'd. 

If there is anything to hi‘ said agnlnsl. thi.«, it is that Mr. Graves is 
a little loo mild, that he lehs oil'tho notion of restoration of any 
kind on tho Rock of Cashel nithor too easily. Mr. Graves, in short, 
speaks on this head much as, up to liis nn^wi'i- to Lord Carlingford, 
wo should have expected Lord Rc.'iiiclumj]) to speak. What 
may ho tho cause of this change iu tho nnhlo Jvirl it is not for us 
to guess. Rut at any rato in tho next iSes-jimi both Lord Roiiu- 
champ find Sir Michael Reach will do w-dl to lake oaro that tho 
answers which they make to qiu'stions in tho two Houses of P.ar- 
liamcTit .‘♦hall not bo the direct opposite of the facts. 


THE MODEKN SAV.AtJK. 

W ITHOUT Tonturing to pronounce an opinion wholhor a fight 
between a nuin and a dog did take place at Hanley, wo may 
at least rt!i^ tlijit the locality was not ill chosen for lending an air 
of probability to such a narrative. Indeed we might go further 
and 8/iy that in Lancashire, which is not far from Hanley, more 
brutal and barbarous proceedings than this fight habitually occur, 
and tho law has hitheilo appeared powerless to prevent them. Dogs 
•delight to bark and bite, “ Jor 'tis their nature to,” and it is rathor 
a stretch of languaLm to say that it is cruelty to a bulldog to let 
him go at a man. Rrobably both tho dog and the man would rather 
light than not. It cannot bo doubted Shat such fights have taken 
place. Many roars ago, say-s a competent authority, dog-tighting 
WAS a fashionable pastime m Staffordshire, and hence the soloctiou 
of Hanley as the locus of such a story would bo perfectly appro¬ 
priate. We heard not long since of a nian who for a bet would draw 
a badger ae a dog d6os. It is not more 8nrpri.«iing that a man should 
match himself against a dog, Tho Mayor 01 Hanley, while a.ssiiining 
that the fight woe “a myth,” complains of ‘‘relleetions upon the 
character and conduct of the Potteries in gonernl, and Ilanloy 
in particular,” which, we fear, are not wholly undeserved 
Mr. Greenwood answers tho Mayor by asserting that “ such sport 
and worse is not unfrequent in ihe Block Oount^,” and there is 
reason to fear that Mr. Greenwood is correct. IIo ascribes to him¬ 
self a desire to poison ** tho dirty-white bulldog ” which was after¬ 
wards ono of the combatants, but we cannot see why he should 
ente^in that idea. A bulldog only acts according to his light in 
pinning another dog or a man, and we are clearly of opinion that 
Le is not tho most objectionable creature that the Black Country 
oontoins. and might indeed afford a model of good manners to some 
of its innabitants. The Correspondent of jSmd and Waier, who 
sought for ttaeeiS of the alleged Sight, conibssee that he is a great 
lover of buRdoga, and not averse to a good Imdng-inatch/ and be 
thus f^lt ft donoie mterest in Mr. Greenwood^ story. ^He found 
ftt Hftnley ftn old num wbft bad lived in tlialMilM years. 

TeftXi baetc, sftid hO; cock-fighting and dog^^fightMig were very 
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common, but they were things of the past. IIo had 
Brummy’s ” fight with Plivsie,” and did not believe a word 
of it. He had heard a story of a man-and-dog tight in his 
days. I'ho Correspondont stumbled upon an old member of 
P.* R. whom he once saw at work in his pjdmy days, ana uiis 
gentleman says, and we incline polieve him, that if there had 
been such sport ho must have seen it or heard of it. He also spoke 
“ iu a quiet, eamest way” about the iward of 2^., which the Dor- 
respondent thinks would be very useful to him just noyf. On the 
other hand, Mr. Greenwood “ rert.siiertB, with the utmost emphasis, 
what ho has already written on the subject, and is confident that 
at no distant date tho strict truth of tho incident will be fully 
provod.” And tlius tho matter stands nt present. 

it is strange th»t sucli a question should urii^ and appear so 
difllcult of solution. Our present object, however, iu referring to 
it is to I'emark lliat a coiiHuloitible number of people think that this 
inan-aud-dog fight, even if it did not happen, yet might happen, 
Wo do not wish to wound tho just susceptibility of the Mayor of 
Hanley, and therefore, if wo use the name of that town, wo regard 
it only as typical of wbat Mr. Greenwood calls the Black (country, 
where mines and furnaces ahoimd. Wo should be glad to Mieve 
tlnst Mr. Greenwood’s story is a i^yth and a libel on the district. 
Rut oven if dog-lighting has gone out, it appears that other and 
wor.se things have not gone oiil, or have come in. There are two 
mueic-halls in Hanley, and wo boliovo that other towns of equal 
importance are similarly providcil. Fifty yearsngo thoro were no 
iuu.-iic-hall8, luid there were dog-fights and boxing-matches in 
plenty. Now boxing and porh’ips dog-lighting have gone out-, and 
undeniably kicking has coino in, or at least is in. TJioCorrc- 
sjiondent of Land and n’aior says that “ he is not averse to a good 
buxiug-match,” and it really begins to look as if the rules of tho 
1 *. It. might bo, in tho Black (N>untry, civilization. One of these 
rules, against hitting 11. man when ho is down, was formerly re- 
ctuvi^ almost universally by Knglishraon. Thus much at least 
of manliness tlio 1\ U. taught its votaries, and the lesson 
is greatly needed now. If there wa.s a row in tho streets, 
the passers-by formed a ring and .saw fair play. If two or three 
men set upon ono, ihi'v would be restrained, and compelled to fight 
turn and turn about. Rut now, when the progress of civilization aos 
destroyed the lb R., there seems to he nothing in its place. The 
papers me cmistufitly giving account.'’, most frwpiently froml/anca- 
shire end Durham, of two or three men sotting upon one, knocking 
him ilcjwn, and kicking him as he lie.s upon the ^oimd wdth boot.s 
studded with heavy nails or tipped with plates of iron. Some of 
the ca.ses of kicking which have been lately reported arc not only 
wors'tj than a fair stand-up light in a well-kept ring, hut we had 
alau)f>t said that ihoy aro wor.so than the alleged maii-and-dog 
fight which is siicli a lihol on tho town of Ilqnley. It would be at 
any rate fair give-and-take between Uk' man and tho dog, and the 
m.^u for himself, and tho owner of tho dog for him, would huvo 
the opportunity of crying hold enough.” Roth the man and the 
dog, too, would ho confined, as we understaud, to the weapons 
which nilluro htis supplied; and, although they mjjght cause each 
other intense pain, they could less easily inflict irffparabje injury. 
Novertholess, a tight between a nian and a dog probably would w, 
and certainly I'Ught to bt‘, a “ sickonhig spectacle.’’ The de¬ 
scription of it, and still more the thing itscif, must bo shocking to 
any decent mind. I’ct if such a thing occuiTod auj'where, it would 
probably bo in a country whore kicking with iron-shod boots is 
habitual. It is evim said that women nave taken to kickiug as 
well as men; and, if this bo so, we shall really think that the 
Black (Jountry is progreasing backwards. In the palmy days of 
the P. R. it was as.'^umod that women fought only with their 
tongues, or at woi-st with thoir finger-nails. The coUier who enid 
when his wife beat him, “ It pleases her and it don’t hurt me,” 
would scarcely perhaps have been so nuioscent if she had kiclmd 
him and jumped upon him with iron-snod boots. 

The frequency of these kicking and jumping cases may lead us 
to inquim whetlicr, as ix^gnrdsa largomussof mankind, there either 
has been or cau be anything that deserves the name of civilization. 
M.acaulay instances several points in which he thinks that, com¬ 
paring the tiiuo wlien ho wrote with tho beginning of the 
eighteenth contury, there has been a softening of manners. But if 
the common pt ople kick in a state of civilization, what must they 
have done in luroari.sm ? This week a woman has been "charged 
with “cruelly assaulting and stamping upon” her daughter of 
eight years 'old. The child stated that her mother was 
very angry hocauso tho place was in a mess, and she 
first slapped her, and then knocked her down and jumped 
upon her and kicliod her while she was upon the ground. 
A medical witness found the body, legs, arms, and shoulders 
of the child nearly covered with hruiscs. Tho mother was sent to 
prison for six months, declaring that “ she would not forget ” the 
witnesses who had appeared against her. This cose, which was 
brought forward at Worship Street Police Court, is really more 
alarming than the man-ana-dog fight, supposing it to have oc¬ 
curred at Hanley. At the worst there is only one “ Ifrummy,” 
but women ^pable of misusing children seem to'bo numerous, and 
the propensity for what may be called “kicking murder^'has 
become epidemic. The hour for closing public-houses is specially 
productive of this sort of violence, and although the Black 
Countiy enjoys a bad eminence in these outrages, they are not 
confined to it. A pubHoan wishing to close his house used such 
force as was neoeteazy to exp^ a man who had been dri^ng 
there. The am having been puahod out returned, and, taMng a 
leaping^hoolc with both hands, made a chop with it at the publi(!an*s 
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jwhldh the effect, ns d^-^scvibe.l by an eye^vitnow, wae that 
the bach of the victim's head hunpp down his Tiock,^ Fortu- 
Moly the wound was not mortiil, and the Tnun ia likely to re- 
7^^ case occurred recently in an flfrricultural county, nnd 
nytils in brutality the worst tlx'se Uii'kinp: c,apoa winch have 
wn lately so iVequent among thepuddlera of the Xorlh. Wo may 
dd that the plonghinnn’s boots, il bo took to nsliur them in the 
■iuno way, would he quite as ronuidablo ns tho puddlor'a. It ap- 
idle*, while such coses occur, to suppose; thnl among the bulk 
I the mining, manufacturing, and rural poymlalions any real 
>rogre93 in civilization has been mnde. J’i’f)))ably juanv of our 
•eadefri will by this tiftio bo ol* opinion thnl, if fc-ueh a thing n,s a 
lan-.and-tlog light has not, it oasily might have, happened at 
•lunloy, Indeed wo do not Hunk ti)at tliia light, assuming thiit 
t did occur, wouhi be by any means 1)io wor^t tliirip; lluit lias 
'Ccurrcd in tho Black Country during I ho present }ii!ir. Boili 
.he man and^ tho d<ig wouhl obey the inqnilsi! of their sav.age 
laturca •, but it Civniiot l)r alleged that a man who is knoeked down 
nd jumped upon with heavy bools its oilier than an invidnnle.ry 
nffewT. Tho kniJ(! of Soiilhern Kuropo is a lonibh! weapon 
IWiiya ready for uso at tho dieliite of ]>a‘i‘.ion, mid this is cxucily 
yhat may 1 n^ said of the iron-shod boot, of J-nneadure, ll is in 
'act impobsihlc that any peo])lo of any cmintrv (U’ ])i>riod roidd 
arry hnital violeiico further tJuin it h.is been can-it rl in the Idekim: 
i«Bea hitely reported from llie mining disirict^ of Ikigbnd. 

All orders offtbciely, and e*^))eci:il(Y Ih' lower orders, Inive 
orivcibsay^j^rnoaulay, import uni benellt's from “ llio mollilvririLT ia- 
uiMien of civilization im nationul cli.iracler. ’ Ihrciu experience 
nspip's a doubt whether these import.oil bciietits mav tml be 
iiagiunry. Indeed, almost the only pijInL on which w^e, fed sure 
< that at the h'nio of which iMacaulay writes hiirhaniv w;is 
qwe^sid by pimislm.enl, imd if the harkirity remains tliJ Mine 
unishmont ought to Iwi ap|diod to il. Tiie moat receiil t'ximple of 
“ rulilnnisin which has ceased In he “ iwtraurdmiirv ' come 1 ^iuai 
Jinningham. Throe men O 'SnulU'd a munied woman us she avus 
tending nt her door xvith her hudund, Tin- hii.-himl remon- 
trated, -whcmipon ho wus i^et upon and Kicked. lie retre.ik'd 
adoors, tho gang follow(>d him, knocked down nu aged worn.*,IV and 
imped upon her, and threw her down a ilipht of .‘;t;iiis. After 
iOy had conimitleil more violence the polite urrived, and the 
I’DUghB ’ defonded themaolxes against urresi v, ith a poker and a 
■ole. Inipri.-^nment i,s not an adequate lai -i '..neut for such an 
utrago as this, and it begins to ujvpeav nev tu. v to resort, to lln 
mthovl of tho sevenlecnlii cimtnry, by wliicli ilm ‘‘rough. ’’ of 
1 © period wore brought sumiuiuily to n whipning-post. 


X DAT OUT HF TOlVNk 

r TIE third-class excursions indicatO(l in the daily papers by tho 
title of “ days out of town ’’ liavv' of lule ye.vv.s iiecome rpiite ns 
inch u recognized in.stitution n.s the ivces.s of Jkirlinmcrit, The 
xcumioDisls ain^ to be incl with everywlnneat this scn.son. They 
re the terror of elderly ladies \v hi», lvi s ing pui<l fur lirst class tickef-s, 
jstly expect tludr fall share of it lirsl-cluss cuvriug-e <ohe vi'served 
j them. ^J'hct’’ are the ivcugiii/.e<l pmy of r.iilwav accidents, and 
jc excuao lor all deviations from the puhllshed tinn'-tables. In 
ictiu'csque. noighhoiirhoods they are the thorn in tlie flesh of the 
egular residents, who lind, where every prospect plense-v, that not 
inly men, but women and childnm, and I'spcciully infants in avm.s, 
vile. Iliey are the subjects of ninny a piilhelic nppcnl in the 
Tiines; they lure tho joy of country public-houww, nnd will empty 
n ordinai'Y beershop iii a drauglit. To the railway porter, whom 
hey defy,' they are the scum of the wirth. To shunt a luggage 
.ram into a largo party of them he c^innotbo jier.suadod to regard 
.8 anything worse than nn accident. They strew broken gdiiss 
3vev the fairest valleys in England ; they litter Riishc.y Park witJi 
waiige-peel, and whHon the griives of (Jistorcian abbots with old 
newsp^ptn-a. Whore archfeologists go, they go, but thev do not 
.rchfieologizp. Where landacapc-paiiiterspniiit they sing. Tlioy eat 
K)Tk-pies ont1iouplandlawn,iuid uam-o merrily round the aged thom. 
Th^V Bhiro vacivntJy at llamptou tkuirt he,antics, .ami listen un- 
noved to tho words of housekeepors in show places. They thirst 
nuch and perepire much, but on the wbolo .seem to enjoy ibcm- 
selves. Tlmir liearts are light, if only for one day, ami, since twvi 
scoro of them aro an onlinary loud for a pair of horsv's, it is to he 
ioped| in the interests of liumanity, that their bodies are light 
Jbo. 

A little guidance and symnaihy might sometimes In' well be¬ 
stowed on Ibeso nomadic bordvis. * There, is a humanizing influence 
'n fine ecenory and venca’oble associations to w'hith they arc not 
whoUy insensible. But the leeling neeiis to be callud into play. They 
cannot apparently awaken it for Ihemselve.s. Tlie people who aro 
moat capaolo of instructing Ounn willuml tiring thoin aro too mu(ih 
^ven to despising ignorance., and Imvo no idea of coming to moot 
rt. Yet when, by chance, a party of excursionists bear a stirang 
addrosB on tho his^tory of some old ruin or the field of some great 
battlO, the speaker bus never to complain of any want of attoution. 
This port of tlung is left too much to clergymen. The very fact 
it is tboir duty to do it maVs it distasteful to excarsTonists 
liavo come away from duty and all connected witli it for the 
dikj, Tho dififerentjo wiay be seen whon a party of opoietivoe, a 
wbt]d^m©&*e .with its committee to organize, is compared 
iflhfUK a very different ayato of management 

fDgira school children a feast of buns and tea. 


Tim dftughtevs of the squire feel that tlicy look their best ae, in 
artistically simple costumes, they hand tho bread and butter or fill 
the overtlowiiig cups, ilnw hccoining it is to play ball with the 
little ones, or miuiftter tenderly to tho consolation of some chubby 
darling who has broken his knees in a race I These offices are their 
own reward. They conihinc in sweet proportions tho beantiful 
nnd the good. Mamma fur once nverluuKs a little flirlation with 
tho cunito or .'-omu <>t her imditrible. Her fticv^ beams with motherly 
kindness as rilm look.'* toward-^ the human croalmva who at other 
times arc s!) Aery far uH’. 11. i.'V much tho same Avhen tho village 
choir visits l!u* reclorv. In the country tho clcigy ivro tlie great 
lincl]eir,and(it aclmrcJv luiicheon ora hartestfestiv.altho oldAVoimin 
from till' filmshon«c is helpetl to chicken by 1 ho county jnciuber, 
.'Hid tho M.''ljop',s wife is indehtful to the scluailmasleY for tlio naU. 
But in tlie 'jroat imHiufucturing loAvns, and iihovo nil in Ijonilcii, 
siicli social niucnilics am iijipot'Biblo. Mo at leSht meet of Utv 
think. The lady w'lm can organi/.o a Christluas-troe for the Kimday 
Hfhnl.ms of iier ciJinitry vill.iee, Avlm can c.'dl together niotliers* 
lueotines and arrangv* all the details of a bazaar Jbr the rostoia- 
tioii of the church, would stand a)»pallt)d lietbro tlio pmsfioct of 
entertainin'-' a liun.vln d dock lal)onrcr'--< from the East-end, and 
would succumb altoaeihev to the ofl’ort of receiAung tlieir wives 
and cliUvireii, From llinii, notAvltlistiUKhng her most ekihonito 
hlandisliineiijc, she will ivecivo 110 prottv courtesies, nor will 
a ciu'/lc lorel'.ick be pu!K-d upon a single lu'ful. They can¬ 
not sing, or, if lliL'V could, her luiir would slaml on end at tlieir 
.svpiig.s. They c.annot di's’iiarijisli hetwepn gruas nnd gravel in the 
jr.arden, and Avill .d full length upon her mignonottc. Tho 
children cannot pl.ay in the sunshine Avhlch they Iiavo never seen 
so hi’iplit liolore. Tliey ciinnol run races, for lluiy have noAov run 
in town. Two of them \a)11 1k' found plotting in n corner tho 
surreptilion-! coneoction of a nuul-jue from the c.onient.s of a 
new floAvcr-b( d. Two more Avili he detected in imprudent inves¬ 
tigation oi’ tl’iC hi'ehive. The women will shock' bur snsceptibili- 
ties ev(‘n niiuv. Their Hiablu liuery, tlieiV Ituid Aoiees, tlieir voiifTi 
lanuuii^ie, lh..ir fear nnd cnu'cmpt for their Imsband,^, Dieir cluis- 
lisejuiw.l of tlieir cliildren, their nourislinuMit of tlieir hahies. all 
th " •'mid suchlike thin;;’. Asill horrify iicr. But aboAc. all slic is 
siirpvi-cd at Iheir wiml ol reverence, their conijdoU' insensi- 
bilily to her c.vfilt<,'d d:;riilty. 'riiey take no notice of her pre¬ 
sence, rr tiny ask pers-mal quesiionH wiili .-.iiiqile dirednes.^!, and 
couU'fulict her wdtli pvf.mpt leudiuess \V le u she give*-, tliem her 
stroiujesil lea and i*ei-loAAs upnii them her sweetest b-ims, they 
openly liint at .1 proi'erence lor beer, and <-ven insinuate the addi¬ 
tion of a (lro]i of gin. W’iieii !'i h-ngl!i they are gone die vows 
that Ilfr ellorts in this direction uiusi cc.ire, ami that licuceforth 
she A\ill content herself with llio cnjoymi'ut of such charily as lier 
own iifiglihuiirhood jiermit'*. 

Tho Lady Bountiiiil s di.siip]ioiii(iiicn1, however, would ho miti¬ 
gated did sh(‘ knoAv tlwil tier KuNlue‘i.> avjis not o'dto thrown awiivq 
tJiat the d.ay at her liouse i-. long remembered Avith pleasure, that 
iiergiie.-ls Avero Avliolly uccoriscious of ihcir own dcJicioncics of 
manner, and qiiilo re.-uly to pardon lie’- haughty deportim-nt. If 
llio same ]>.trty caiiie back to her a .second year, she would find 
tlumi improve,ll; improved from I’er point of a-vow, that is. Tho 
mollifying intlnenco of g-ratitnda wmild show itself in a lcs.s shy 
reserve 011 the part of thi^ men, and .a little more delicacy ou th.'it 
of Iheir wives. They would greet her with a smile, if not. with 
vevx-re'i'ce, and would perliaps nddw'fs her with rtomothing akin to 
rcsjiecl. Perhaps in iho long run slio might even di.-icover that 
they vM-ro subject to like jiassion.-i Avith Imrflclf, that they wero not 
altogether exempt from tender feelings, and could be .softened by 
the exorcise of sympathy, Without some bond of the kind it is 
hepi'b.i-a Iia attempt any intcrcoui-so bohveen llio poor nnd tho rich 
Avhich will not do moi-eliarm than good. Tlie experiment hn.8 been 
Irieil with success, 'riic.ro are liouscs in London, nay, o\en in the 
fa.slii 01 lable squares of the West, where it has succeeded. Parties 
ai\*. given now and then, The streets and lane.s of a crowikid district, 
in AVestminster or Soho fumi.sli tlie guests. "Jlio silk and velvet’ 
hangings of the drawn iig-rooru and tin* picliiro.-gnllevy are uncovered, 
'dio family plate is on the supp(*r-table. KloAVor.-^ are everywhere, 
and a nosi'gay is proxided lev e\ery guest. Young f^ntletnen 
come, too, and re.ad a ballad f]-om Tennyson or u chapter from, 
ihekens. T’oung ladies sing “ Annie liaurio” and “ Homo, Sweet 
rTomc," and the hard look dies out of atony face-s, and tears nm 
down from blotired eyes; the long-forgoltcn days rctum, tho vqjvs 
made yoara ago at some country conGrrmdion, the advice of pareiuta 
dead and buried, tho Ioa^o of henrta and the Bound of voices long 
silent, wo up like inconso and pei-fnme many a. weary day after¬ 
wards. The senantB are seldom unwilling to enter into the spirit 
of such occasions. They too iimy lie benefited, incredible as it 
may seem to tlieir lofty minds, .md a little of tho contempt of their 
race for tho vulgoi’ Crowd may Ix) removed. 

There are, however, great difticuHics in 1.ho way of such efforts 
OB these. If you have a few acrea of pl•a^*8 in the country, or even 
a large back garden in tho suburbs, you m.ay manage with more 
case. Something of the kind has been done by bringing a party 
from Lambeth or Rotberhithe up tho river in n steamboat. The 
tea is kid in thegardon, and the gmss is abstidoned to the tramp 
ofheav7fe0t. Tne men are allowed In smoke their pipes^ aoa 
cigars are offered to those who prefer them. An oxten^re moth 
is constructed and a play performed by the young laoW o£ tha 
kmily. It renfesents. some domestic st<^ oaldukted to Interest and 
move the feetix^ of andience— the lov^ of the two aerva&t- 

maids, perhaps ^ the rival fesciiiations of the tad the 

hakoFs matt} ttajoye aifidsorrows of home; the etu effects of 
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laecpsire^ Alcaliolifim; thaman who heats his wife, and tlie wonutn 
who ai'oWtn her Iniahanfj, with the old moral of lloyrartlra appren¬ 
tices; and not too nmch sernionisin^r to jwint it. ll ia not j^vvon to 
evei'v one to he ahlo to accuniplis-h such thinjfs. J3ut SDrjic'hin;; of 
the fond may bo done ; and when, aa the eTeuin^; w.'Oios, an orator 
is chosen by the party and raountod on a form to rk'livor hinisuli' 
nervously of a string of words, clmseii more fur tlu-ir nm’ruinceut 
length and sound than for Ihoir absoluto appropviatciio^'*, ho yot 
convoys unmistakably the bcai'ty thanks of si.lf ainl intitos tor ilio 
entertainment, and it is o;»sily perceived that soim lliiiig has hcon 
done, not witliout the attninmcnl of a nicasuie of chilizing 
infUioiice. 

The great difTiculty and drawbiick about oxtair.iiuns from London 
is their elcenjosynnry diaracter. The appeals in llie daily papers 
arc for sitbseriptions from llm wealthy to tiko Iho scliools or clubs 
of soino poor diflti-ict for a dav in the conntrv. We enumd. help 
thinking Ihnt this might ^le betlor managed. One. or two 
clorgymon and organi6<*rs at the I'kasl-end haM‘ tried a dilfevent 
avstem with suceesH. A .small monthly .sub->'’j iptinu thronglamt 
the year, or u small p;t>]nent by l-ckots at the time, siilUces 
to cover the expense of charteviii;> a :*to:uiier or a i,i‘.\eur-,ien-train, 
or to pay for a few vnn'». What L tlieii wanted fiMiu ilm wealthy 
is leave to visit a park, or to walk tlirouTh a gn'U Jnare, w itli a 
gift of fruit and thnvers, and pc'rlrijis Hie io-m of a t( fu for <bnuer. 
These ary things which money ramio) buy, an I i-a* vdiicli .sub¬ 
script ion.s aro subscribed in vain. ^MUidy tree-, ,> Mieiy banks, a 
limpid spring, :i few hampers of cheiTie.s or .oul .a 

few' Irwlteis of V(ws nvo >vorth riiuie to e^cinr-iimibi^ from t.ondoii 
than an,>1hi;ig Ihey can buy at home to take, with tlieui. 


r.KEAT ADICbl’UI 

T he genuine old Adelidii tlrama bolds its ground ag.’in.st all 
the iVivolities of the modern .Mt:i|;‘e, Tlie only fouU that can 
be found willi llie /Vt/ycr m f/ie AYojvm as a W'l/k o|'sensatio)ial 
art. tiiiit grand otfect occurs at. the end of llu* .M eond .actl or 
less ibnii half W'ay lliroiitrii thy piece. There is, i.nJeed, a giu'J 
deal of talk about skirmi-hing with Indians in the third act, and 
we e.ven hear the s<timd of tiring, bat, as a sentry in uniform wall:.? 
thf< stage compo,.<odly throughout, wo are not greatly disturbed by 
that w'liich he t-o manifestlv considers uni'nperi.mt. The play 
begins on the dec.k' of a ship belniifyng to the Eronch navy, about 
the yonr 170S. An adventurer nnme.d Eedro pov^undes part of tbo 
enwv to rauliny, while part ronmins faithful. Jn n .Hcullle on de.dr 
tho captain gets I'edro down, and is about to kill him, when an 
ally of fVdro sci/.''S the captain’s little duugWr, and by threaten¬ 
ing to throw her overboard obtains a reprievo for IVdi'o. Thero is, 
of course, a grand tabhjiuj. Tho cajdain stiinds over l^dro 
throatouing death, a ropidsivc-lookiug- seoinidrel holda tbo child in 
hi.s uvm.s, tho mother ru.she.s scrpjiming upon dock. Pedro, having 
escaped, turns the tables upon tho caplam, avJio is now disarmed, 
and placed with hia wife and duugliter and 11 liuthlhl follower, Avhu 
liHs a talent for being funny^ under difliciilties, iii an open bout, and 
tumod adrift to oucountcr harrowing perils in the Arctic Sea, 
amid which tho comic fdlower deliglits the aucliencfi by lament¬ 
ing that ho c.annot go Lack to Ihitnoy. Thi.s sirapto species 
of iliaina flourishes irrt's^joctivcly of hot weather and tiic 
a.ssuiJKjd emptiness of Jjondoii. Tho operas aro closed, and 
a Erencli mujniger is perfonni ng tho last scene of all in the 
Court of lloiikmptcy; Di#etiU the familuir apcctocle of a comb.xt 
witJi cutlasses and pistols on a ship a dock at ace sirtllcos to win 
applaose from full pit. and galleries at the Adelphi. Tho news- 
era liavo lately pa9-?od stsvero criticisms on M. Ilorvd's 
ahantoe Symphony ’ at Clovent Garden Theatre, in which, how¬ 
ever, tho clever composer knew miit.e well what he was doing. 
His work is—to use the only siiitahle word—bosh,” and he never 
meant it tu be anything else. Whether he has rightly gauged 
the taste of London in the autumn may perhaps bo doubtful. 
Thera must be many thousands of persons still left within two 
miles of Oovefnt Garden who think that suflicient fuss has been 
already made about the Ashantee war. Sir Garnet WolseJey 
could hardly dcoUne the dedication of this “heroic” composition, 
which we think, but are not sure, is slightly too heroic for Jilngliah 
taste. It is only natural that M. Ilorvd, like other imitators, 
should jp a little beyond his model. There is a story of a Enmch- 
xnoii, wio valued himself on b«iing a citizen of tlie wuuld, tolling 
an assembly of Hoads of Houses nnd Dons at Oxford that “ when 
he was in HnglfUid ho said * Giolclam ’ with the hhigliah." TJuuo 
tm a picture hy the lam«nt*.‘d Jolin Leech in which an Knglisli 
huntsman shouts after an excited h’rcnch genllenum in flvultloss 
coat and tops, “ ILiUo 1 thero, you Sir, do you think yoM can catch 
a foxf ” and the E^euchman answers, “ I do not kuow^ luon ami, 
but I.Till try.” In both these instances t he foreigner is slightly moi’C 
Engli^ than tlie English themselves, just lilce tlie iiotelkeepers in 
wad Germany, who give us much more roast beef than 
we get,at hcane. Jn the same way we suggest that tho 

pairfetic ealftcoattplacency of E^hsUmen at the glorious roaiilt of the 
Anbnntee war has perfu^s been in a trifling deftiCiea exaggerated by M. 

We aar “ perham/’ because we thought so b^'ore seeing the 
iVflfjpsrm.JSiiie and our opbiionbas bem nether idiakui by ob* 
.Bomsf tho sueeMs which an artist too modest to dve Ids Bonne has 
Bitained by laying on oploav thickly. There hessur^y ^eu ao 
nKsyer BO soeeeeiiiil.M that npotv the stage thm the Vi$i9 was 
and m adopt ^ opiaioa ti m. that ^ iu 
tee ia vothuig bko a ptisyar,*^ .The captain^ 


^ with hia wife, dauglilcr, and faitliful follower, are cncamiWMl 
; ifc which is t>x)iv''U‘d to bimk up when sumiucr comes. The 
! kiithfui lollowvr deswiba.* in bis cemio vein advoaturos with Bolar 
heairt ; while tlie captain breaks up lily boat to furnish fticl to his 
[fhiverhig family, and thus destroys tlit’Ir only hope of safety, when 
amid c trcni(:n(ioua stoi-m the ice^diiides and sinks beneath their 
fi'i'i, giving jUuoo to billow'd which arc worked with tTcmondous 
[ oiu'igy by tho iiiitcliiiusis. \ uluTiUcd viaion of tho mother is seen 
I llofitiug into elcrnify 011 a bloclv of ice. Bolii parents perish, but 
I tho (hiughlcr ntid Iho cuuiic .N'rvant escape to sutler adventures 
[ thnnigh three more ad'*, which .'ire nct’i*ssa,rily toilioiis after the 
' f'xcitoooont. of tbo tirat I wo. Tlve daughter, w'ho has boon brought 
up bv Indions, Is fitlriK.li d by the aoiuid of a half-rcmouibored lon- 
j g'liflgo to ii French ^etLirm(.ut in Gali.'orma, whore tdin eficoimterB 
I her aiiut and cou-in, end aUo i.hc udventurer I’Vdro, who has bc- 
comi' iinmi-ni>i-'lv rioli by the disKivery (T golil. T!io whole party 
' timl Ihoir way bu-k to I 'ranci* jii the time of iho T’cgent Orleans, 
and ilu' comic ser\ iint. untw illadiuiding his iinliuit desiio, to return 
ojico juore to I'lituey, has maufiged to make liinuelf toienibly well 
at huiiie in lAvri.-. Thciv is a nnblo lover of lb« cousin, Wivveon 
I whom and Pevlru thero had boeu talk of a duel in Csilifornio, and 
I I’cdro himself profo£.sc.s to be in love with the girl (now reclaimed 
from Imliaii foathcj'H and jiuliii, and drt\s.sed in the higlicsi Parisian 
; fasliiou) who^o parcids osved their death to hln}^ Ultimately 
! Pedros jll-goU(M wealth ki.ils to .seruro his influence with the 
I liege)it. Crime is 1x1 filed and virtue is rowsirded, ns is noeessary 
i in .ill plays which appeal to tho unfliahionable nudtiiiulii for its 
! palrunuge. 

Anotlar “ great Adelphi drama’’holds pf)p<!e!-'ftion of the Princess a 
Theatre. Poili iiAaetiu- and .snthorMr. AV'ebster has had considerable 
bucee.-s, .and in Inuh rapiu itles ho i.s prefeniblo to hisimitotoi-s. ITU 
well-known ]>hiv of I't'iile ooiilaiu.s no grand sousillunalscerte, 
and tliero is a buitabilily to recent circnmstnneeK in tho arrival ot 
an .'ulventimr under an fis.'.umed name IVinu Anstralia. A convict 
' doyiiiri;;' 10 return home ('(mid scarcely, hovvovnr, fa'simie 0 more 
! danei.rniH aliitN than that of an cx-.serjoant of a lino regiment, 

I wliich part wtodd b(> ev('U more dillieult to sustain than that of a 
ivdired ollleer of carabineers. AVhatevor oLo may bo oblitvr.atod by 
' time, or art, w’c* may bo toienibly snro that the habit ac,([uii'Gd by 
j iVveuly 3’eiir.s of being drilled and drilling would be iridoliblix But 
I we lllll^’t Jilh.vv something to tho nucewity of getting UicharJ Pride 
buck to Loudon in order to begin tlm play, in which bo slu'als a 
w'ntcli, and so eirntrivea that his own daughter, wbuju he doe.'^ not 
know', is accused, upon .appanuitly concluidve ovidonee, ol“ the theft. 
In thol.*lbt scene, vvliich represents tho Old Bailey, Janet IVido i.s 
tried for this theft beforo tlie Recordor, in W'hoiii the majesty of tho 
law is sustained by a bulflcieutly red nose. Ab W'vcml modern 
di-;imu .3 introduce a court of juatico, we must suppoao Ih.at tho 
curious travesty of h^gnl proceedings wdiich thm represent ii3 
intercfiting, and wo aro jnstifiod iu assuming that the reality of 
.such pron’eding-fl is nionj interesting still. An uverago trial at the 
Old Bailey would at ford more cnterLiinment tlmn tlu* last net of 
1 hi.s play, and would bo ns well attended. The pJey, of coui'se, 
has a moral of the clcam^st type, as all pla}^ of it.s class 
have. JJrink brings Uich'ird Pride to ruin. Ho has coiu- 
mittod hifl first crime and has escaped to Pans with his 
wife and child. AYhilo the party am hlarving in a {rairet, 
he ab.stracls from.a drawer the lust little hoard of inomw that liW 
wife has, and BpoiulB it upon liiiasclf and pome jolly conmanions ut 
a tavern. Hi.s wife, hopeles.s of tho ehild'.s welfare, dotermiuc\s 
that it slmll bo brought up as a foundling, and falls dead at tho 
moment of accomplishing, with nhundance of despairing geaturcs, 
its deposit at the gate of n hospital. \ woinnii in reg.^ staggering' 
and falling in the snow is probably a moi'e common incident in 
I’arifl than a drunken Englishman leading a party of drunken 
Frenchmen in a chorus of “ We won’t go home till morning.” 
However a play of this kind requires strong eflecls, and Air. 
Webster and Mrs. Mellon are eminently qunlifleil to produce them. 
Richard Jhido recognizes his dead wife, and is iit the same moment 
arrested under an extradition treaty and c.aTried had; to England 
to he tried nnd tniiisportod. It is not the least of the difticiijtit'a 
of tho modem dramatist that he ran no longer transport his hero, 
as could be done when Mr. Webster wrote tliis play. Richard 
Pride escapes from the penal .sottJomcnt, iissumei a piclurt-.squo 
cewtume of skins, takes a partner, and sets up in buain(‘««.s ub a bu.«h- 
mngt'r. SeTg«.'ant Grey, who has just taken bis discina’go fr(Mii the 
amiy and received ».nwir.s of pav, uiid i.s going Jioino I..1 England, 
ia treacherously murdered by Pride's comrade, whom Pride there- 
upon shoots for violstliug that seu,«e of honour which prevails 
among all right-raindod convicts. It is clear that, if Wcfitorn 
Australia had known of the existence of Richard Pride, tJnvt 
colony would have applied to have allott-cd for its service a folon 
of such elcv^ftted principles. He possesses hmisndl’ of tho papors and 
money of the nnwerod sergeant, iiasnines hte Darai% and i-etutae to 
Eng^land. 

Thus far is only prologue. Tho n^gulor play opens at the 
lod^ng of a Preiieh watednuaker in Greek Bti’oet, whem 
Richard Pride, under the mine of Grey, has somehow bocomn 
domesticated, while his daughter Janet, who wa.s brought 
up at a foundling hospital in Paris, and whom ho does 
not Imow, is livuig with the wi^toWaker as a servant. 
A customer oUto upon the watchmalter, bringing for re¬ 
pair a vahiahfo watdk, and Richard Pride soca in him 
the master whom he,ichifed twen^ year* aj|o, and he fenra that 
the reeogtiittoh wiR he mate. He detenumesto quit J^ndon, 
and to the wntoh to oifondu the neces^niy money. BiuK^ary 
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to lonfr bIo’W music is an evdinary iiiciJoiit of these plays, hut this { 
burglary Greek Street is dolipitfully complicated by somuambu- ; 
lisiQ. apprentico who is Janet's lover, imd dues the comic | 
business of the piece, is set to guard the valuable property in his 
master’s workroom, and of coumo goes to sleep. Richard Pride 
enters burglariously by wiuilow witli dark lantern, and extin- 
^lislioa rushlight. 'Janet Pndo imters walking in her sleep, and 
3 ndicat(js by panlomimo anxiety for the safety of the valuable 
watch. Exit Richard Pride hy one door, and outer the watch¬ 
maker, vrho fancies ho has ht>avd a noise, by another. TJu? result 
of this ingenious iumble is that Janet Piide is accused of the 
tlieft which has really been committed by her father. JSho is taken to 
prison, whore her father lisita her, and she is tried at the Old Bailey, 
with one learned ^entlomau in a wig to prosecute, and anotlujr 
hmmod gontlonian m a wig to defend, and tbo Hecordor in ;i bigger 
wig^ to sum up. At the nionmiit wheji the jury are iihout ti> gi\e 
Ihoir verdict, Richard Pride shoots himself in the purlieus of the 
Court, and enters it with faltering stops t(» declare his own guilt 
and his daughters innocence. The Rccor<U'r and the liar form a 
sort of chorus to his last dying speech and confession, upon which 
the curtain falls. The audience, it is to bo hoped, are duly imprc'^sod 
with the moral of the play, that drinking leads to crime. .Mr. 
AVebstor, who seems to no now making tiie first of a series of j:ist 
appoarancee, has doubtless cho.sen this ivs a ]»srt in which lie has 
conspicuously hIiouc. Ills unquortrionabli? talent lias usually exerted 
itself in ra1 her a barren field. But, although we find the“ great 
Adelphi drama" a small nnd poor oir.iir, it is at any rule equal to 
keeping two Loudon theatres goiiiL'* in llm nionlli of Aiigu:-t. Bolli 
as actor and author of lhi.s i-ortof drama, Mr. NVebstin- has attained 
whulevor emiuonce it could con for. 


lUiVIEWS. 


BIRKS OX MODKllX lJTIblTAlBAXLS^T.* 

W HEN wo reviewed Air. Birks's first volume of lectiiroslast 
winter, wo expressed a faint hope that he mfeht show him- 
ecU'less incompetent when he came to examine the opinions of 
other teachers in moral science than when o tempted to give an 
account of his own. That hopiq such ns it was, is now wholly 
disappointed. We have to say, as wc said before, that were it not 
for Professor Birlia's olllciarpositioii at Cambridge, his treatment of 
moral, philosophy would not ho worthy of serioins notice. Tlu* 
faults W'hich wo then ccnsnrt'd aro now repeated with little or no 
ainundmoiit.. Profes.sor lllrks aji})ear3 to be a well-rm'.aiiiug but 
short-sighted theologian who is thoroughly frightened and angry 
at the whole course of modern thought and speculation, and cannot 
malm up his mind either to welcome now tlnng.s with Hiich men as 
Mr. Kingsley, or to staml up and light against them with such men 
as Archbi.shop Manning and h'ather Diilgairns. llis attitude is 
more like that of the people in the Water-Bahien wTio spent their 
lives in crying 0 don’t tell us ’’ and running away. Professor 
Rirks is tilled to overfliiwing with wrath against the wickedness of 
utilitarian morality. Ue caimot consider with any calmness the 
opinions of those who difl’or from him, and the clear stream of 
reason is swallowed up in hopeles.sly troubled outpourings of odium 
tlteolagicum. 

The plan of this work is to examine nnd comparo the three 
modern types of utilitari.'uiism im pre.sentod bv raley, Bentbani,and 
J. Mill. By fixing llie.se I'liuils Mr. Birks has grilled two tiling/*, 
Ono is tbo rhetorical antithesis between Cambridge (meaning Dr. 
Whowell and other opponents of Mill) as the head-quarters of 
truth, and Westinin.ster (meaning the founders of the WuBtmimlcr 
as the head-quartoi’a of falB<jhood, which antithesis is 
tlio chief grace of Mr. Birks s chapter of historical introduction. 
The otlicr is a greater matter. Tliis limited plan enables Mr. 
Birks, both in the introduction and throughout tho lectures, to take 
no notice whatever of Mr. Herbert Sponcer or Mr. Darwin. This of 
coui-so aaves a sp-cat deal of trouble, and will make Professor 
Birks’s defence of what he calls objective morality much more 
plausible and complete iii tliceyes of students of moral philosophy, 
if any such there tx*, who are not aware of tho wholly new strcnjrth 
given to tlio empirical theoiy of morals by Mr. Sponccr’s nnd Mr. 
Darwin’s work. What Mr. Birks may thiulc of it of course we 
cannot tell. Perhaps ho really does not know that lie has yet 
more enemies to speak with in tue gate after ho has oxoommuuicated 
Bkmtham and Mill to his heart’s content. Perhaps ho thinks Mr. 
Spencer and Mr. Darwin nro such abominable horotica that it is a 
ehamo even to speak of thorn in a lluiveraity chair. Perhaps he 
moans to do battle with tliem also in due season, and is now only 
tryinff his arms. We can find only one phrase that gives any clue, 
andtnat is a doubtful ono. Professor Biras speaks of ** some reason- 
ablo regard to the accumulated and inherited experience of luiui- 
Idn^.” Oau ho possibly bo ignorant of the moaning now borno by 
•thoM words? Or does ho obscurely bint that ho is willing to book 
ev^ such dangerous allies aa Mr. IXerbort Spencer against the 
tfedchers hO'^SpedaHv abhors? Wo cannot tell. Subject to these 
doubts, however, the course Professor Birks bos so far taken Seems 
to ttS much as if the enj^inecr of a place besieged by modem 
artUlery should spend his tune in ** examining and comparb^” the 
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battering powers of catapults ond mangonels. Tbero.are onS or two 
other odd things in this same introduction. Professor Birks claimb 
the suiiport of Mr. Hutchison Stirling and Mr. Lecky, but mis¬ 
spells both their names in doing so. lie docs not notice tbo short 
but weighty reatatciuent of the questions at issue and the utili- - 
tarian answers to them which ha.s lotoly been made by a Cam¬ 
bridge man—we mean I'itzjaiues ISti'nhcn’s Note on 
tariiinwn ut the ond of Ids reiienl book. To bo sure it is on the 
wrong side, and so unglit spoil tho .antillieris of Cambridge and 
AVostiiiinsU'r. Ibit tlie oddest tiling of all, if indeed we sliDuld 
not use a stronger word, is that Professor Birks actually charges 
J. S. Mill with having been afraid of publishing his real opinions 
in his lifetime;— 

Tli, rilia'f ij’i.ieod iiirii'ju* lolU-f ■wleit nearly all di/scprning 

.ind inti'llim'jit'ro.KkiM nnist Iiavc heftiK*, tlial ?ji'< wnHeitionnlisru 

ill iiiotnfiliy^Jif*, niei iitilitnnaiii'im in nvillx rioiiiecteii witli ai> 

iMih fiiinu'*! aiul ili'cij-ft’oted anfqmthy to all tli<' i\«' l»'.(Uu‘(’s of the 

t'lin.'tian Itnili, It is wtU tliiit the veil .shwiilil at IchhIIi bo withdrawn. R 
is f\o !M^n «tf tli.it lu-uasm, the want of whicli in I’iili-y Iso Ini'S einidcinnod 
wiili I'vtrv'iiin ^LV(‘lity, that it ^bo^^ld have been penmitod to rest ujKiit Ixis 
lull' <-}>uiiun% on thcM' .■jiibjeets m h'niy. 

Mill was certainly not wont to err on tho .«lde of caution in ex- 
pro.ssiiig what he felt on most Miibjectis, end if lie never made any 
fitiitemejit in positive femis of hia belief or unbelief on theological, 
ftiihjeets, it was beeimso he w rote us a philosopher and not as a 
theologian ; but that is just wh.aL Mr. Birks cannot abide. Besides^ 
it is idle to lallc of n vcmI having been withdrawn. I'he opinions 
in question could be no matter of niero .suspicion to any reader of 
onliijiiry knowledge and judgment, it w’oiild be hard to find a 
more unfair or ungf'nerou.s charge against tho moinovy of a iiiiin 
wlio was nolorioiisly bo far IVoin being given to dissimulation that 
lie was inenpablo o( it even in cases where it is commonly thought 
right and wi.se. As for the, “ sensationalism in metaphysics” of a 
lUinker one of wlio.se latest e.^says was an ndmiriiblo e.xposilion of 
Berlicley’s imimitoriulism, it may f^ervo as a specimen of Professor 
Birks’s accuracy in the use of philosophical icmis. 

Jtw'oiild bo an unprolitablo task to follow the Knightbridge 
Prul'c'-sor through all liis curjiing-s and chidiugs. For reasons 
ali’eadv hinted at, we. hold it a matte.r of groat iiidiU'eronce whether 
more boles can bo picked in the system of Paloy or of Bentham, 
or whether J. S. Mill W'as wise or unwise in treating Palcy wdlh 
so little respect as lie did; nor has Mr. Birks dealt with these 
topics so ns to invest them with anv peculiar interest. Tho thing 
that comes out most clearly is that Professor Birks has yet to letuTi 
the rudiments of controver.sial civility. J. S. Mill has said in 
cfiect that the value of Paley's work is much les.sened by a pre¬ 
sumption, arising from iti.spection of the work itself, that ho sot 
out, ■'* consciously or uucoiiacioii.sly,” to prove foregone concluMoiis. 
Now Professor Birks trouts Paloy with comparative tendemess, 
coll.sidering that ho was a Cambridgo man and had a “sincere 
faith in a diluted Chri.stianity.” So Jiereupon he falks into a mightv 
rage and talks (notwithstanding tho saving words w'o have cited; 
of indirect calumny, imputing coirupt motives, and tho lilto. There 
is, in fact, no attack on Paley’s personal charactijr except in Pro¬ 
fessor Birks’s imaginal.iou. 'Jlie fault J. S. Mill rightly or wrongly 
found in Ihdey is not moral, but intellectiittl, and is ono from which 
hardly any man cjin hope to he entirely free. The power to form 
a wholly uubia.ssed judgment on any question other than u question 
of fact ill which one has no iiitorost is a rare and diflicult excellence 
of mind. But it is natural that Profi^or Birks should impute to 
others the sort of personal leeling whi|m ho himself brings to the- 
discussion. In the sa me way ho cannot be content with saying that he 
thinks Bentham’s comments on the “ ascetic principle ” unfeir, but 
must needs pass a solemn moral censure upon Bcntliam for bearing 
false witness against his neighbour. Bentham on the whole fares the 
worst of all the three heretics at the Professor’s hands, as having . 
been the most plainspoken and aggressive. Mr. Birks is not Batisfled 
wdth demolisbmg his morality. Early in the book ho makes a 
gruduring aciuiowlcdgmont of Ifentham’s” partial merit as a Jurist,” 
but later he takes much pains to say that, although lie does not 
pi’ofess to be a competent critic of Benthaui’s jurisprudence, it is 
nevertheless his “ deep and settled conviction ” that when a man’s 
ethical spi^culatiuiis are so shocking his legal speculations must be 
very nearly as bad. It is suggested in ono place that Bonth^'s 
inlliienco has been much ovei-rated, and in another Biat it may bo 
auBWorable for the present troubles of France and To 

crown all, Mr. Birlis assures us that he does not remcniberiFm the 
exmrse of forty years to have met with any one tvho professed 
himself indebted to Bentham for a single important idea.” Wo 
can only suppose that during that time Mr. Bim has emphwod a 
skill and diligence worthy of a better pmposo in confining cou-r 
versation to persons of his own way of thinking. In the midst of 
these amenities the reader will bo agreeably surprised to learn that 
l^rofessor Birks disapprovoa of i-epkless abuse of celebrated writers 
whose religious creed or political leaning displease us.” Bentham 
and Mill are celebrated writers whose rmigious creede and political 
leanings displease Professor Birks-, but cither they aro toobi^ 
for any abuse of them to be reckless, or Mr. Birks has different 
notions from most people as to what amounts to reckless edmse. 
Besides these personal attacks, there are a great many mets|ihorictd 
flowers sp^h designed to set forth the meanness and winked-^ 
ness of ntuitariamsm. The system is compared to ^e Mdgo 
built Sin and Death in ParttdMe Lott^ We are also tdd it 
** will swiftly land its disciplea m a blind, dark, and ghomy fiital- 
ism.” A fkvourite image it the contrast oetwaan the low mmk 
lands** pf utUitariwi mortdity and the ** lofty smantain-topt** 
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filiioh Professor Birks save he was especially disappointed at not 
findlzig in Locket and which, we presutne, he finds in himself. AVe 
are as iii,uch in the dark as ever as to what these mountain-tops of 
the true objective morality may be. For we still find only vogue 
phrases about a kind of moral geometry—a motephor the danger 
of which we formerly pointed out—and “an ideal standard of 
humanity . . . conceived as prior to the actual conditions of human 
life.” As we happen to live in the actual conditions of human 
life, we are low-minded onougli to ask only for a rule by which we 
can govern ourselves under these conditions. The lofty mountain- 
tons are too high for us. 

We ought perhaps to give a specimen or two of Professor 
Birks’s reasoning. He tries to retort on utilitarians tlie charge of 
deserting the inductive method, and ho does it on this wise:— 
Utilitarianism, again, i» so far Inductive, that it refers to exporionce to 
decide what things are pU*a‘<ant or painful, and aho in what ciwcs, or to 
what extent, pleasure may load to pain, or pain to plcauure. lint in loaiu 
and fundamental principle, that the rightnos or wrongne^a of actionsi to 
be d(‘termiued by their tendency to the greatest sum of plr;i«*uvf ■j, dimi- ; 
nish^ by the smallest amount of pain, and by tliat alont^, it is jtlMinly 
intuitivo first, and then dedin^tive, and deserts tlie path of induction 
altogether. I 

Mr. Birks does not see that the object of the iililiUtrian tlipory is 
not to set up a new test for the presence or nbsoneo in nctioiift of a 
mysterious quality called rightness, but to find out and express in 
terms fitted to lead to scientific prediction what people really mean 
when they call actions right or wrong; and this is done by 
R strictly inductive process—mimely, by comparing tlie kinds of 
actions which people have in fact called right or wrong at 
diflereni time.s and places. This is well brought out in Mr. Vitr.- 

i 'arnes Stephens tract which we have already mentioned. Again, 
!*rolesaor Birks quotes the pa-Hsago in which IVIr. Mill suehs to allow 
how virtue comes to Iw loved for its own B..ike, though at first 
desired not as an end but as a nmans, ond illustrates this by the 
familiar case of the love of money for its own sake. On this Mr. 
Birks triumphantly asks, Is not the hnc of money for its own 
sake a had thing? And “If the Utilitarian creed bo correct, 
why should not the acquired love of virtue for its own sake, how¬ 
ever conceivable as a fact, bo equally worthy of blame? ” Such a 
question is ahnost childisli. Ol‘ courae tlie answer is that, on the 
whole, the welfare of maiikiml is helped b) tie habit of loving 
virtue for its own sake, but hindered by that of loving money for 
its own sake. Wo pass over le.saer blunders, such as the statement 
that utilitarians define bappiiiess'ns the summation of “ momentary 
pleasures,” and wo do not say that Mr. Birks’s remarks on points 
of detail may not somotiiuea be right. Titill less do we undertake 
to defend Bontham or Mill against all comers. But wo do think 
they have earned the right to be criticised with competent uiuler- 
stfiuding and decent rospect. 

It must be allowed that this book contains about three con¬ 
secutive pages of good sense—namely, Bentham’s observations on 
the principle of sympathy and antipathy, which serve as a text for 
one of Professor Birkss bitter liomilies. We may fitly concludo 
by quoting from these the paragraph which seems most applicable 
to Professor Birks himself:— 

Anotlur man enys tliat thoro is an eternal and immutable rule of right; 
that ihfit ndo of light dictates so and so; and llien he begins giving you 
his sontiincnts upon anything that coinr.s iippeimost, and these beiiliiaents, 
you are to tako f'oj- grunted, are so many branches of the eternal rule of 
right. 


SOCIKTY AT MADRID IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.* 

Countess d’Aulnoy, hitherto best known, nt least to 
-L English readers, as the inventor of lively fairy tales, is pre¬ 
sented to us in this repriutof her travels in Spain as on equally lively 
observer; not, however, an observer of the same things that excite the 
attention and raise the enthusiasm of tlie modem traveller, fur the 
subject-matter of travels has changed iu the last two hundred yoai’s, 
and whflt a modern authoress would expatiate on in her finest 
manner oxciU-a very Utile of Mine. d’Aulnoy’s attention. But 
the readtr is, in our opinion, no loser by tno difl'orenco; for 
men and manners reproduce themselves on paper much more easily 
than the charm of rocks, mountains, and sunset oftects, which 
make very dull imding in aU but a poet’s hands. The Pyrenees 
are with her things to be got over, not described. She misses on 
their heights the hetnix cfidteaux which make the banks of the 
Loire fairyland; and though she admits that nature in those 
regions, in^pite of its horrors, has “ quelque chose de tr^s beau,*' 
she spends much more time in describing ifie tapestries of a castle, 
when she does find one, than in noting the particulars of this ini- 
preasiem. In fact, eager sight-seer as she is, she finds so little to 
tell on her way to the capital that she has recourse to imaginary 
adventuies to give interest to her letters. Crossing the Pyrenees 
in February (i^) was, however, no tville for a Frenchwoman of 
the period. It gives us a high idea of her spirit and enterprise, She 
travels in state with a large attendance and ample means, and 
everywhere is received with distinguished attentions. What the 
motive was for such a journey, or whether it had any other motive 
than to visit a relative of high consideration at Madrid, does not 
appear. Her style is easy, and entirely free from the formalities 
which eneumber the letters of that noted politician the Princess 
des Uxsins, written from the same capital some five-and-iwonty 

■ La Char ^ fe, * Madrid wri fa fin du XVIIt aiecle. Par la 
Comteise d^Aulhoy. Edition nonveUe, revue ct annoUic par Mme. B. Catey. 
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years later. We do not find her apolo^singtoher friend, I cannot 
do myself the hononr of dwelling longer on these gloomy topics.’’ 
What she laid herself out to describe were the habits and 
manners of the Spanish Court and great world, which sl^ had 
every opportunitv of observing, for ner vivacity, good humour, 
and Knowledge of the world must have made her everywhere a 
welcome guest. We might also add her tolerance, but probably 
there was no idea of anything to tolerate iu tho lofty sphere open 
to her inspection. She sets down what she hears and sees without the 
scruples and with none of the circumlocution which would liave 
boeu indlspcusablo in these days. 8he sees what is wrong, bukher 
line is rather to note it as a Spanish variety of wrongdoing than 
from the general moral point of view. 

No picture of manners can be more strange than that here pre* 
sented to us. Most people sin to amu.se themsehus, but amuse¬ 
ment seema with a Spuiiisli grandee of that day scarcely to 
cuter into his calculations. Decorum and etiquette reign,* nay 
tyrannize, everywlure, aial religion exacts its trihute in tho 
nio.^t unlikely scenes, and from profes-sors the furthest jwesible 
from doing it credit. For example, not only was the King's 
queen compelled on his death to enter a convent, but his 
mistresses were under the same obligation. In fact a great 
deal that we read can only be explaiue<.l by the hold whicli 
Muorisli manners and ways of thought still had ou society and 
family life. 'J'lio men had learnt to sit like Christians, bat the 
ladii'S still sat on the ground, to the infinite inconvenience of their 
visitor, who made the experiment till she could bear the uneasy 
po,4ition no hmger, v hen her pretty h<»stcs8 was prevailed upon for 
the first time in her life to sit on a chair. The separation of the 
.sexes WHS maintained with almofit Mahommedan stricluesa. Ou 
one occasion sixty ladies assemhled for a visit of ceremony, “ witli- 
ont one poor solitary hat among themy their attendants Ijcing 
dwarfs. But not the loss wore their heads entirely full of tho 
snbjt'Ct which it wu« the great aim of fathers, hu^ibands^ and 
diienniiH to keep out of sight and thought. On this all their in¬ 
genuity and a surprising patience exorcised themselves. Mme.. 
d’Aulnoy is constantly struck by their charm of manner and 
grace of expreasion, and also by the spirit and constancy with 
which they conducted love affairs, whicli were the absorbing 
interest, tlie nrevailing topic, and almost the only occupation of 
li\e» with little else to interest them. 

liverj'thing tended to make the life of a Spani.sli grandee 
dull and difticult. Nothing but pride and an overpowering ide-a 
of conscqufnce, and probably the “ pitiable idloucsa ” in which 
they were trained, could haie made men submit to tbe enormous 
inctuiveuiences which rank entailed upon them. The higher the 
rank tho more intolerable tho trammels of etiquette, till they 
reached their height in the King’s person, whose movemeiita 
were so ruled by it that custom, quite apart from liis wishes, re¬ 
gulated them. On tins head our author teUs the celebrated story of 
rhilip III. dying of erysipelas because the right uoblenuin to moio 
the brazier further off could not be found. One of Iho first things 
that struck a stranger was the enoimous number of useless 
servants in great hou.ses under the titles of domestics, pages, and 
gentlemen. When a great man died, if he had a hundred servants, 
his son was bound to keep them all W'ithout diminishing hie. 
prerious establishment; if his mother died, all her women must 
DO adopted by his wife:— 

J’tti ^t{‘ clioz In daclirs'^o d’0^soao (e'est ime trea-grande dome). Jo 
demourai puipn«c dc la qunntitd dc ftlk'8 it de Uueiuw doiit tiMitcs lea wdlcs 
ct Ics ohnnibrcs etnient idi'inos. Jo lui deinaudai coinbien olio rn nvoiU 
“ Je n’en ai plu.s quo trois ccuts,” mn dit-clle, “ pvais il y a peu que j’en avuia 
encore cinq cents.’’ 

And with all these hundreds of servants the law did not allow a 
nobleman to be attended by more than three lackeys, one of whoso 
business it was to w'alk by the side of the horaest hat thev might not 
entangle Ihoir feet in the long traces, a privilege of rank cherished 
in propoiliou to its inconvenience. Tlie sense of distinction and of 
possession W'as enough for tho grandee; to use and to enjoy what ho 
posses-sed was a vulgar satisfaction which ho left to his inferiors and 
creditors. Thus ho had magnificent cHrriage.s which he never used, 
and astounding services of ukto, consisting of hundreds, nay thou¬ 
sands, of dozens of plates and dishes, and was content to dine by him¬ 
self—being however served by the page on his knees—on two eggs 
and a pigeon, if indeed these came safe to table; for the servants so 
pillaged Uio dishes on the w'ay to table that Mme. d'AiiInoy recom¬ 
mended to her hosts the precaution of tho Bisliop of Burgos, who 
had on one occasion proswinfed her with a ragofit locked into tho 
dish by t he cook, the second key being usually in the keeping of the 
master of tho banquet, though foigotten in this particular instance.- 
It was wholly inconsistent with a groat man’s dignity to look after 
his nllairs, or to question his ogenta accounts, or even to visit on 
estate that was not colossal. A man or woman of qiialitv, says 
our author, who was of another temper herself, would rather cuo 
than bormiin with a shopkeeper or receive change out of a piece of 
gold. The idea of malung tho most of their ruonoy was intoler¬ 
able to men whose glo^ and highest ambition was to sit covered 
in the presence of tbe King^ and some other equally fentastic privi¬ 
leges and immunities. This indifference to monov and to personal 
luxury is, however, the redeeming point of the cnaracter Wought 
befora us. ^ Mme. d'Aulnoy, whose embonttointf as^n inher por¬ 
trait, does justice to the g(wd appetite elie owns to, remarks on 
both men and womfflx being small eaters, which accounts for tbe 
excessive thinness of the women, valued by them as a beauty, but 
far from such in her eyes j os sue observes on “ cette petite poau 
noire coU^ sur des o6,’’JCo the Tempemnee Society every Spaniard 
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wriit ;to he a hero. The national eohriety ie. 4 t 7 ay« , 
impiw^gihoi? foreign ohserrev, and the hoiwr of drunkenness ma 
ttttS that to Wculled ft dvaukaril justilieri, as it always ensured, 
QMQasiqAtldii. . . 

Thet •wditten in these sphorrs were equally vic-tuns to the 
neDalties of greatness. We have always heara that tho Queen' 
of Siuiiu lia« no logs^ hut the saying ought rather to have 
'^n that neitiier she nor any Spanish lady of rank has feet. 
All tho flo.v’fl delieecy gathered round this member. Tho Queen 
of rhiUp V. hunting with tho King fell from hot horse with 
her foot in the stirrup, l^on Alon/.o Mariquo, St. Simon tolls ua, 
had tho address and hardihood to disengage her foot in lime 
to save her life, hut, at once remounting hia horse, lio galloped 
to the nearest sanctuary, knowing that to touch tho Qiu‘»-ij*. 4 
foot was «}with. Out author, being present at tlm toilet of a 
Spjinish beauty (to which she remarks, in distinction from hranee, 
no men woiu allowod ftdmittanw), obfterved the lady ut one point 
lock tho door, take out tho key, and draw' tho boiu, .'lud, heing 
asked the roftson for the^H^ nrocftutious, said slit! Jiucu' there were 
gentlemen in tho hou.se, and she would vulher dio than they should 
see hot feet ; which, it is obsorvod, were of the ptY/fessc of a cliild of 
six or seven. The dress was made so loiiir in front for the purpo.soa 
of coiKtealment that walking w^ns a di/liculty. In tact, excc'pt that 
Mme. d’Auliioy remarks on the singular grace of their rnoveaierifs— 
“luoro fiying than walking," “ elles serrent lour coude cunt re lunr 
corps, et vont sans lever les piods coinmo lor*; - a’uu gliaso "—it would 
seem to ha\o boon tho aim to prevent women of dislijictiou Jyuiu 
wallkingrttall; for the Court dress required theiiilo put <iri “ chajdiis,’' 
ft sort of shoe which raised them higli horn the ground, hut which 
required that the wearer for socunty's .sake eliould he supported on 
eaoli side. The restwints to whicli women were coiKhnuned have 
been the source of thousands of coiuedies and romances. Our 
author, relating the arrival of the Krencli bndi» of Charles 11 ., 
which happened during her residence in JMadvid, writes:— 

(■‘.Vstum’cliOHfflifjne depilie qu« K- itroc('ddqu’iicc'ttcvh’n]f c/triiaivni nvee 
rile (la rcim!\ de sais qu’riU* nt* ]i)is qu’tHe tiil nu stnil cIm'viu 

fribd ui qu’ello appi^riie dcs fom'trrs dc aa riKimliru iii »iu\'lU> piirlo h 
l)»:m)nni‘. 

And with regard tj the nattinil curl, which w'lis nmong thmgs ftir- 
bidden, a touclx of hm'harism is noted of which there are other in¬ 
dications :— 

F.llfi nous dit quo la rrine nvnit c'td hieu p^u'i cmiul* da I'iui-ivilite ch* hi 
tfamm-era mayor, (j«i voyant quehiucs-nns ft’, cln vcux niul !irr.ii),i;c.s 
sur son front, avait crachc (laii."* mcs iiuiins poio h“j nnir. 


but ehe gives the ceremcmiul, m it was reported to pwu* 

and splendid spectacle. Tho tone quite explaiiis wl»t 
Horace Walpofe's wonder'in spofUdug of an imurrection m the 
Madrid of his day against the ordinance oammftndmg Irats to be 
cocked ftud cfeftlta shorlened—“ A nation llmt has homo thelnqui- 
sition cannot support a cocked hat!Nobody ohieeted to uoo n 
Jew or a IVdoatant hmnt. Hut her fl6caunt of the diaciplmanta 
iu tho Holy Week is the strangest in relation to tliia sulycct:— *- 

(^cst unc chose bieu ddnagroubla de voir Iffl disciplinaiits. Lc jiremier 
nue |c r’UcoHlr.'ii pt^n^n me i'mre dviiuuuir. Jc ue ni’attonuuls pas &. tje UMuk 
sp(‘riiule qui capuldc quo d’ellrayor; c-ar mflu ligurez-vous un bomme 
qui M’.'ippruriie si jitci* qu'iJ vous cnuvro toot df! sun wmsf; e Mt m UD do 
li'ui’4 luiirw tie Ruliinteric. ll yados ri'fiif't pour JAt donner In ul^ipliiro do 
lioiiuft grace, *'t li*s luaitrcs euensoiguent I’art cotnme on uiouliv a dtinsor et 
a f.iirc dc3 arines. 

Thtui follow'S a description of tho dress con<ieftling tlie fece, having 
two great holes at the back, baring the slxouldefs, with ribboiis 
Iniiging to the sleeves:— 

llsBurnptti'nt aiK'-i un fruban] b IcnTdif'cijilinft; eVst d’ordlnfumlGur jnui- 
tic 'St'qui U‘ 4 lioinw'C th;cctti* faveur. 11 lauL puur r rmloiiriUutti ptsbliquc, 
no point, gpsticnit r d <‘,3 Iniifi, tntiis souloinoJit tjiio soli tin poigmu ft do la 
luaiii ; ll coiipf iloitticiit fl.aus )in4'ii»il.jti')U •'! le sang qui oti hi>rt ne 
i:..tL poiiil g.'m-r J. \n- liabiH. Ms h' (ont tie-, (roi'clntics flh'oyalues siir Ics 
('‘paiili'S d’ou couli-nt <k-ti\' rthsKoaux (k; .sang; iN marclicnt it, pji.4 conipt^s 
dans li's flics; jh votil ilfvrint les fonohv.i do lonr«mnilrispi.iB, oh iU so 
liiMigcnl ,ivcc itnc morvcillouso pationop. J.a dumo rcgatrlt! cottc jolio 
,sr-i«n(> nil tra\fis drs J.iloir.ic.s tic tni riiainliftj, ft ]»itr tiiirlqiio mgne file 
rcncoiu'.igc 11 .'.‘cciui hot- tout vif, f,t, cllf Ini I’.ut cniiiprciidic lc ;’,rd qn'cllc lui 
.viit do cede -ollc ;;,d..utci'if. (ituuid ih n iiconl I'l uL tluc Itmiiio Lion fjito, 
ll. .-.e ftapi'i nt'rune cctlniiic inanifiv, qui fait itif.ilor If snig snr clJo. 
<'V>t l;i mic fort grande hoiinOlfto, ct la diuuu rccounai.'S.'Uito lea re- 
nifn:ic.^ 

Jvcturning from thi.'t cxiraorclinary cxt'rciso, tlm penitent tirst haa 
his shouiilcrs rnhht'il with salt and vinegar, find then sits down to 
supper with hiri friend.s, e.sc}i one assuring him that in tlie memory 
of man i»o one htnl given himself the ilisciplino with euch grace. 
“ Ho not think,’' she concludes, tlifit lenibelliahmy story toaiini&o 
vou; it is all true to tho letler, and tiny out' who Ims birii ;it 
^liidritl will tell you tlus same.” IN'e tonclude lor w'fint of space, 
Ih.iugh wo could willingly litive given sonie goi-d btorios und 
dwflt longer on her cstim.iie of rhavacter and on Ihegooil qualities 
whiih, in s])ilo of tht'.se, grave f. ml Is and strango ecccntricilies, 
engaged Mine. irAulnoy’s udniiraliou and sympathy. Who ovi- 
denlly liked the Spaniards—men and women—with whom sho 
as.sociatud, und was liked by I hem. 


It may have been the extraordinary dominion oxciriseil by old 
ladies w’hich gave rise to a singular habit hero record' d, and verilied 
by another authority. Tho Spanish ladies dovtitcd llicm.'solves 
quite us much to tlie cares of the toilet as tho laiiies of any other 
country, rouging to such an excess tlmt their critic had in one. 
instance si'cii boiled lobstci-s less brilliant. N u only the check, 
but tho chin, tho tips of tho ears, tho shoiildi'iN, and the hands 
were all tinged j but to these heightened charms they added a 
pair of spectacles;— 

tie dcmeunii surprise, en entrant cliez ].a prinofdo Mtmtrloon, de veir 
pluriours diimcs fort Jeuncs avec unc griinde pairo m* Imiclti-* .'.ur Ic nc/ 
nttaoh^es aux oreille'^, et ce qui inVtomi.iit encore davnuttigc, c'c.st quVIlcs 
nc fuisfiioiit min oil lies lunettes lour soient neccs.i}iirets. Idles cansaient et 
ne les otaifnt point. L’intiuiriudc niVii pril, ot j’on deinttiidai la Vfii'ion a 
la marquise de la Ko.sa, ^vec ijui j'ai lie unn gnmdo uiinlic. (JV*.t. iiiic. pJie 
persunne, qui s.«iit vivre et dont Vf-sprit est Idcn tourne : file cst Napulitaine. 
Rile, «Mi prit »l rire dc ina que^lion ol rile me dit quo e'ftait pour l;i gravjle, 
et tpi’on uc lo3 niottwit pas pur itr-sidn, nitn=i .MMilemcnt puiir jittnor dti 
respect. “‘Voyez-vouscclte dame,” me dit elle, en me. inontTiint iiiic qui 
riiiit ossez prochc dc. nous; “ je ne erois pus, quo diqaiis dix una rile ne Us nit 
quitteefi qiu; pour .se couriier.” Sans exagihittion riles nuingciit ayce, ot 
vous rem'unln-vf.z dans les rues o.t duu'< )cs coinpaguifs Ijciuiooup dc feinnua 
et d’hounnos qui ont toujours Icura lanetles. 

Vassivo t'lidurance of inconvoiiionco ia a iiiiiveiml fruit, ilown to 
the cherished dirt, mud, dust, and inlolomble imisuncea of Madrid— 
which a Gorman writer said you could smell six lu.igucs round, and 
iiny attempt to purify which raised almost a riot. The iuhabiuints 
twen coiiBiderLMl them necoasary to health:— 

Quand il incurt un chovol, ou quriqiic autro animal, on lo hiisse dans In 
ruo oh il est, liU-fo devnnt in jtortt) du pabii«, et lo lendcnviin U ost on 
poudre. L’on est pursunde qtic m I’on ne jetait pus tiinsi co.s ordures dans 
les rues, lit posle nc si'rnit paii longtcinps sans C’trc h Madrid, ct cilo li’y ',st 
jamais. 


Into tho oxcopsivo corruption of milnners which is ofUm indicated 
by our author we need not enter. Idle and ignorant, nianied at 
sixteen or soventoen, and henceforth freed from all restraint, and 
never quitting Madrid unless for some groat employment for which 
ho was unfit, the Spanish noblciuon started in life with no chance. 
Two passions swayed hia life, and furnished at once his business 
and hjs recreation. The strange lovo of blood and horrors, which 
every memoir of tho time dwells on as a national charaeh'riatic, 
nn.-cea itself equally with his nmuseruonia, his Love, and his religion. 
Assassinations were not so much a scandal as a duty where honour 
had hoi’n atuickod or impugned. Tlio only blood that was willingly 
spared was that of criminals. Tho Countess is present at a bull- 
%htof extraordinary magnificence, whore one man is lulled on the 
spot, and two others were mortally wounded:— 

Cependant ils ilisiiont toua quo 1 a ei'iirso n’avalt ptw dtd fort bcBe p#rce 
n’y avaif guerre cu de saug repsndu; mio ixiur uno telle f«te ll v 
anridt du avoir au moins dix bonixnes tucs sur la pluce. 


Among th« preparntlous fer the marriage of Charles £1., whose 
bfidd she saw enter in procession^ was an <mi>o da Whether 
Imt nnriosi^ would have led her to oaist at it dose not w? • 


MISS woTiDswoinirs Torn in sootlaxd.* 

I N fb(3 year i«So3 Wonlsworth, wlio had then licen settled fit 
Grusiiifro for Home tiino, miido ti tour with his sister in Scot¬ 
land. Mies Wordsworth kept a journal, poiuo fr.'iginentH of which 
were prefixed to the poems suggested to Jier brollier dming tho 
tour. Principal Sliaii’p, wlio edits the journal, now for tlur liist 
time publislic<l ont ire, is of opinion tliat lovers of Wonlsworth'.s 
poetry will have learnt these seutenets by hc.'irt. Though wo fool 
the dfiiigor of the avowal, wo nuitt confess that tlu'. test thus sug- 
gosled is rather too stvingont. We hoqu* that it is jmsslhlo lo bo 
a very sincere lover of ^Vo^tl:iWOt•th and yet not to be blessed with 
so retentive a memory. Mi.s« Wordsworth’s journal, however, is 
mil only very excellent in itself, but is inierewLing ns an illus¬ 
tration of her brulhers poetry. SVo have been rather spoilt 
of late years !iy many descriptions of scenery pitclied in 
a uuich higher key than that journnl. Pvery scribbler 
thinks it right to Ito in an ecsttiny on the sight of a iriountiiiu} 
and, if we were cojitiding enough to take tlieir own words for it, 
we should suppose that modern tourists are incomparably more 
sensitive than their grandfathers. Yet people who have Wd on 
opporlnnlly of watching the tourist on the spot, aud of afterwards 
rending Jii.s descriptions, are inclined to be slightly sceptical. To 
all outward appo.n.r!iucf, a gentk'man has parsed his Jiall-hour or so 
on the top of a hill in gi-umbling at the quality of the luncheon. 
.«iupplieil by tho last hotel; and has at most shown due homage to 
the view by getting up a smart googmpliicftl controversy with his 
oouipanions. When he comes homo and puts his roniarks ou paper, 
we find that underneath this frigid exterior«ho ought to have bewi 
filled with poetic rapture j and perhaps it is not uncharitable to 
suppose that some of the rapture was concocted in cold blood. Even 
wliero there is genuine feeling, few people dare to express themselves 
naturally. Nobody can doubt, for example, ]il r, Uuskin’s iuteuso enjoy- 
luontand delicate appreciation of high mountain sconcry J and yet la 
some of his really eloquent pasiinges wo fool that there is a little 
too much self-RousciousneBs hud foregone determination to bo 
striking. In Miss Wordsworth’s journal tliero is a complete ab¬ 
sence of any such quostionablo omanicnt. She is writing down 
her iinprcssious as faith uilly and briefly as she can. Tf she happens 
to think A mountain view ugly, she say.s so in plain terms Without 
having the fear of guide-boolts before her eyes. So little had been 
said about Highland sconcry in 1803—two years, that is, before 
the appearance of tho Zay of the Last as yet there 

was no temptation to hypocrisy. No tyrannous public opinion had 
marked out the particular spots where you wore to she'd tears, and 
tho others whore you were to be annoby some evidence ox btfd 
taste. When on expression of delict in the soenei^ cOmes we 
feol that it is ahsolutely sincere, and are mo ved to empathy ac - 

• JUcoUeeUom of a Tow madt in SeoUandtjAtn, 1^03. ^ Berothy 
Wordsworth. Edited by J. C. Sluiirp, LL.D. Edfinhorgh: Vdtaurton « 
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cordingly. At the eftihei time wo porcoive that the doscriptiong, 
thouffli y&ty plain in oxprossion, ftre made with Bomething 
of a purpose. In some casoa they are brief notto of scoiiery and 
impressions which Wordsworth after wards turned into poetry. But 
even where they have not actuaflv boon turned to account in 
this way. we can see the nifirlta of the habitual pr.ictic<\. As a 
painter jots down rough memoranda in a siwtch-boolc wliieh may 
give hiin hints for future composition, Miss Word.iworth is always 
accumulating irossiblo sug^testtons for her hrotfier'a worli. 1'he 
intention inav nut bo conaci«iiifily ontorlained at ovary moment, 
but habit has boon ac(iuired with a view to such purposes. 
Iho result is to impi'oss a pwmliar character upon tlio journal. As 
Principal Sbairp says, there is very little tine wriliiig; but those 
parts are selected for notice which would tell in poetry. Wo con¬ 
stantly como upon little vignettes of scenory or nriof anecdotes of 
character which might have served as a text-bcjok for charactoristic 
poems. Frequently the mat erial haa been used, and the editor has 
given in an appendix the poetry which wus suggfisted by the prose. 
Elsewhero we must fancy for ourselves what would have been the 
treatment. A quotation or two may best illustrate the cluiractcr 
of those notes for poems. Hero, for example, is a pHKsnge. which 
suggested a well-lmown j>oem:— 

The sun had boon set At soimi timo, when, heing wilhin n quartor of u 
mile of tho fony'inan's hut, our path having led ua close to (he shore of tho 
calm lake, we ihct two Hf-atly-dres^ed women, without luUs, who Imd prolj- 
ably been taking their Suuday evening’s walk. One then Kind to ua, in a 
friendly, tkjft tone <if voioi', “ VVh/vr, j ou are, atepping West wards ? ” 1 can¬ 
not de.vribe how alFortiug tliis simple (‘spivjision w.w in that I'viuoto place, 
with the Western sky in fiont yet glowing wilh tho departed sun. 

And here is anothor ovoning scone, which hiw not been put into 
verse, though it dimly recalls a iiumbur of passages iu Words¬ 
worth's iK)etry which are alniobt identical in sentiment:— 

At that tiu'o of the evening wiicn, by It^king Htfia<itly, wv could dujcovcr 
a few pole otors in the bhy, we saw u])«mi an ciniufiita-, tlio >Miund of our 
horizon, Ihongh very ni ar'tu u.sAaaii^ the blight yvllmv cb»ud-j ol'tho Wi«t, 
a group of figures that made u-i Aid liow uuicU wo w.'intcd in not being 
painter^. Two herdMuen, w'ilh a dog besidfi them, were Hitting on the hill, 
overlooking a herd ol‘<-(itUe scattered over n largo mondowbj'the river-fiidh. 
Their fomii, looked ut through tho fudinp light, and baekod by tin*, bright * 
West, w't'ie oxceeiiingly dLilinet, a beautiful picture in the quiet of k Sat>- 
bath evening, oxoiting thoughta and images of aliur^st patnarehul simplicity 
and grace. 

Wo need not iuquiro whethor, as the editm* thinks, Uicse and 
other p.'iBsagos hi Mi.ss Wordsworth’s writings indicato original 
powers which might have fitted her to take an indopendent place 
in literature. ISoujetimes tho poetio version adds but very little U) 
her plainer prose, but it must be also remembered that in that very 
little ofti ii lies the whole iudeliimble charm of poetic treatment. 
In one particular case where tlie brother puts into verse a senli- 
mout common to the two wo cannot aflect to admire the result 
very warmly. Wlmu at Dumfries tht'y heoi-d some remarks about 
tlie tenipiiitions to which the sons of Burns were exposed. 
Worilsworth gave them evcellunt advice in some stanzas, one of 
which we may quote, ns our readers two not likely to kiiow^it by 
heart. He tells tliom to be watchful:— 

Foi hoin>st, men delight will mko 
To spfu^• viMir fail mgs for bis sake, 

Will tkilUir yiiu, and fool and rake 
Your steps pursuo ; 

And of yoiiv fatlua-’s namo will make 
A snare for you. 

The question which these vursoa suggest is whoiber it would be 
bettor to bo sober and never do anything better, or to drink and | 
write some of Burns’s lyrics. Luckily Wordsworth could rise into 
loftier regions; and his sisters journal is full of suggestions tor his 
most cliaraet(.^ristic vein, of thought, The homely life of the Scotch 
peasantry, and the noble sconeiy of their hills, are touched 
with eijual lendemesa of feeling. Miss Wordsworth’s taste 
iu mountains is a little coloured by her natural prejudice in 
favour of the English lakes. The editor indeed says, in his 

{ doasant introduction to tlui journal, that tho Wordsworths did not 
ook upon the Scotcli hills with a sense of rivalry, hut of brother¬ 
hood j and he adds that they were free from the vulgar habit of com- 

E ai'iiig. It is cieditaUe to his freedom from Scotch prejudice that 
0 should take this view. There is only one place ia which hia 
patriotism is a little too much for him,and that ie where Miss Words- 
wortli innocently remarljs that tho herrings of Ltjch Fyne lu-e 
superior to “ those which wo got in the North of England." “ I 
should ralhar think so " is the indignant coimuout excited by tho 
b$re euggostion that souio possiblo scale of comparison could 
be arranged with whatever ndvtuitage to the Scotch commodity. 
There- are, however, a good many compax’isons botweeu English 
and Scotch scenojy, not of course according to tho vulgar 
fashion of the modem tourist, who likes to have mountain 
peakn firroog^ in precise order of merit. And wo must 
f^d that, OB a rule,, Miss Woi-dsworth inclines to assert 
the auperiority of the English scenery more ftequently 
than wo should have expected. Bho seems to have been more 
struck than a modern tourist would think i%ht by a painful sense 
of the savage and* barren character of the ^ich hiUs. Neither 
Wordaworw nor his sister took the misanthropic or Byronic view 
of scenery; they liked, to ace the smoke of a cottage cMmneVi 
or a fldek of sheep* or a cluster of trees ropd a farmhouse in the. 
foreground of th^ landacapos. Nor is it. to be forgoiten that. 
ScoS^ travelling was then a very diflercnt thing firom what it is 
now I and fhatwo haidabipa to he endured were siiliiclenife to bo i 
really to the health. Miss Wordsworth seems ^’have buen 
a Tory go^ traveller; but Ooleridge, who had rashly joined them, 


anpawmtly had enough of roughinff'. it* after a tSeli tb 
Trossachs. and deserted his over-hatxy companiiHifl- Tha touriifi 
who thisaulumu visita Loch Katrine, luveracy., Looh Awe^ ot 
tlie p-iss of Killiecrankie, may add to hia oomforta by. taking thia 
volume with him and comparing his bmurious hotels with" tba 
smoky huta and tavtirns iu wliich the Woidiwortha had fu^uenti^ ‘ 
to take refuge. Wiion he coiupiuifis tho bill {U’escnted to him with 
such charges as seven and sixpence tinr a day's boardiandJodging 
for brother aud sister, with a horse and curriuge, he will perrape 
retlect that there are two to the qiiestioji. It isj however, 
worth retuarkirtg that th<! tide of tourists hod already set in, 
though Scolt’a poi^trv Inid uot. y.jl increased, tJie rotiima of du^ 
on post-hor.ifS. Priiunpal Sliairn quotes two or ilii'eo pnblicaticms 
which show that the Troawichs in piurticular were beginmi^ 
to attract notice about the year and, in more ae- 

cessible places, we tiiid from Miss Wordsworth’s jouniul that 
the tomiat was already a recognizeii variety of the huniian spfxnea, 
ami that Bcotcli innkwpera wore learning Low to turn him to ac¬ 
count. Indeed we are generally aceuatoined to assign too luodero 
a date to tho recent taste for inountniu scenery. The Aljra had 
already attracted a large mimljcr of tourists during the generation 
which intervened htitween the Bevon Years’ War and ilia French 
Kevolution. Wlieu English trnvollors iwero confuicdllo their own 
islattd by the outbuiut of the uow war, the Scotch mauirtuiiis natu-- 
rally received a greater share of attention^ mid it probable thad 
thrt Tro&siichs would have been soon advertised bj' some innkotmer 
oven if the Lad if of tJm Lak^e hatl never beiin wrilien. Few 
triivellors, however, either at that period on at aav hUer time haver 
enjoy od that favourite snot more keenly titan the Wordsworths, who 
visited it twice and luund it dilhcult to e.vpress their warm 
admiration. 

We may add one trifling remark. Tho Wordsworths are 
surpriscnl by hearing a Scotchman call tho weather “gay and dull,” 
and by other siiailar uaagets. Vrincipiil Bhairp explains that “ this 
is none other than tiie well-known Scotch word ‘ gey ’—in- 
difterently, tolcniblo, consiilemhlc.” He is of coum quite right, 
but it strikes us as odd that the WordtnvorthB should not have 
peco^ized it, inasmuch as we have constantly heard it used in 
pretnsely the same sense in tho English Lake uistrint It would 
bo easy to make a plausible argument showing lu»w this-inaitteiition 
is characteristic of Wordswort h as compared, for example, with 
Bcott, who could never have missed such u phrasu. But we leave 
the task to our readers. 


» IIUXT'S StTHOOL HISTOKY OP ITALY.* 

O N glancing over this compact little History of Italy, which 
fonus one of the aeries of school-hooks now ap^aring under 
Mr. Freeman’s ediUimhip, one cannot but r»‘flcct how liappily, 
speaking Irom a purely literary point of view, the course of mo<lerii 
Italian politico has run. li is not so long sinfxj tlie history of 
Italy was a mclKiiclioly talc of freedom lost for lack of knowledge 
how to use or keep it, of a }»co}>lo with noble gifts evuehud wid 
degraded under the yoke of priests, ilcfepols, and aliens, and the. 
chronicler could speak of imity aud ixeedoju only as maUer for 
patriotic dreams. Had our hislorian written only just before tho 
late war, ho might indeed have spoken in times of triumph of what 
had already been done, and of hope for what yet remained to he 
done, but his story woiUd still have been like a novel wilh tho third 
volume lost. Tlie hero would still h.ivo been seeking the heroine 
who was to reward his labours; tho King <»{ Italy would still have 
he«‘n outside the gates of Bomw. As it ia, the author is enabled to 
drf)p tho curtain on a dmmatic d^^nomnmttj living Tioirie, shorn 
indeed of her aoniowhat hollow grandeur us the oapitnl of tJis 
world, but rejoicing in tho tnwr, if more modest, dignity of hoitig 
“ the seat of a libeml end enlightony«i ('fovemmeut, the head of freo 
and united Italy.” have only quoted, a few words, hut they 
are enough to show that Mr. Hunt goes heartily along with tlie 
Itsdian King and people, and that consoquently, wherever hie work 
may be adopted as a text-hook, it will not oe where Arohbishojfi 
Manning has influence. The Italian Government, on the other 
hand, might find it to their advantitge to have it translated into 
their own tongue, and used in all tho schools of tlie country, ho 
, woU docs it toll the tale of tile triumph of the Lihaml cause and 
' tho oocouiplislimeut of lialiun unity. It is not often that contem¬ 
porary history is made clear and oven intorcsting in a short com¬ 
pass, but this feat the author has peiTbrmod, showing himself able 
to do justice alike to tho brilliant tvehieveraents of Garibaldi, and 
to tho less romantic but more statesmanlike workol* Oavoiir. No 
tbfioloLrical animosity is displayed, nor indeed are rellgiouAqucsl ions, 
as fluen, entered upon at all. But it is impossible to tofl'tke his¬ 
tory oven of qiuuTcla long gone by, of the emfe of Sti Ajnselm and 
: William Rufus, of St. Thomas and Henry II., much more that of 
Pius IX. and Victor Emmanuel, withcnit hurting somebody's 
religions oi; political feeUngs \ and the most conseiontious attempt 
to he impartial inevitably ends in giving the' advantage to tm* 
' Boetdop side of the dispute. Mr. Hunt is able to dwell upon the 
' mysterious, half-religious-revorenoe with which men of the of 
I Dante regarded the Emperor, because the Empire ami all ihi* 
lofty visions connected with itnie gone for everj but he cannot 
’ bring out so otearly the well nigh (ttvino position which the Popi* 

; still holds iu the mindS' of luoo^, becooss the question is too 
I ^‘burning” a one to' be hatuM with safety, There is pfilwps 

* UUtoriwd Cowruihr ^cluMdn, HUiory of IU>h* By Wliliiiw llonf,. 
M.A., Vicar of CoiigiiesS]^,Sumerfiet. London: Macmllum & Co. iti 74 - 
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ftometbipg almoBt n/if/in his remark that “ Fopo Pius, by uttering 
cuisefl and complaiiits against tho policy or the and his 
Government, has made it difficult for the King's Ministers to deal 
with him on those terras of cordial respect which they would wish 
to observe.” In the oars of one of the faithful this must sound 
much as if Robin Jlood and f iittle John had represented that tho 
Bishop of fleroford, by uttering curses and complainls against them 
for abstracting three Hundred pounds from his “ portmentiia/’ ha<i 
made it difficult for thorn to deal with him on those terms of 
cordial respect which they would have wished to obw-Tve. And 
wo may be sure that no Roman Catholic instructor in tliis ccnintry 
will consent to lot his pupils hear, in place of pathetic rhapsodies 
about the “ prisoner of the Vatican,” the simple and iinrumniitic 
facts that tho Pope’s “ personal comfort and dignity were carefully 
considered by the King,” that “ ho was oven allowed to keep his 
guards, and an ample income was secured to him.” As for tlm 
stotement that “the loss of ‘Rome find of all Lemnoral donii- 
niona in no way changed the spiritual title and ]H)wer 01 the Po])e,” 
tho Ultramontane roador may perhaps retort that, if by f'pivitiinl 
power is meant tho ability to consign one man to heaven and 
another to hell, tho information is unnecotf.s»irvfor thi.s 
power, if it exists at all, w'oiild remain the same whether 
the King of Italy were to throw llio Pope to iho lions, or hiuMclf 
to come a bare-footed penitent to tho . 1 - r of tho Vatican. 
Those W'ho are not Ultramoutam'S will probably, like our¬ 
selves, bo well content with Mr. Tfunts account, and wish for 
no alteration, save that the time may come when the last section, 
“ Italy since 1870,” will have to Ixi re-written, and when “the 
work of regenerating a country which has suficred more than any 
other from a long bondage, both mental and pljy.sical,” will ba 
spoken of, not fus ii dillicult task still to be completed, but us tin 
accomplished fact. 

When wo turn to past times, tho interest of tho narrative is less, 
though not altogether by the fault of tho author. There is no 
lofviling idea, such as that of ih^lian unity, to eonuecL the narrative, 
which of necessity skips to and fro among the various States 
Rome, Florence, Milan, and so forth ; and tho charm of character 
or of pictim',stiuo detail is denied by the stern req^uiremonts uf 
brevity. Mr. Hunt’s epitome lias a greiit deal ot information 
crowded within its naiTow limits, and is llnoughont the w'ork of 
one who has a firm grasp of his subject, a ii<! mi interest in and love 
for the country wlioso history ho write.-; ho has aiTangcd his 
inuterials well, and wound his wny skilfully tlirougli the nin/*- of 
Popes,Emperors, Kings, finnidDukes, Ih^publica, tyrants, and what 
net. The name of the editor alone would bo enough to guarantee 
the careful bringing out and explanation of ono complicate.il and 
puzzling subject—the relations between Italy and the Empemr. 
Nothing OkU be plainer than the following account of tho pt>siut)ii 
of the Gorman potentate who was also rightful sovereign of 
Italy:— 

Tlie crown of the Italian kirigflrmj or of I/Otnhardy, nnd that of the 
Eiiipin], which latter brought with it rightit over Uomc, and the Loiiibartl 
D«cliie.<4, were now again worn by a Oenuaii King ; and <^roiii this time the 
belief begun to glow that be who was chosen King by tiio (jeniiaii'i bfol a 
light to bo crowned King of Italy at Milan and JCmiHTor at Komo. 'Iho 
CoioiiHtion of Otto was u great revival of tho Kmpire, for tho Italinn Kiii- 
perors had been no more than Kings of part of Italy with a high-.sounding, 
lint in their cn>o a ineaningleSH, title, lint from that time the greut armies 
of the German Kings mmle tho title of .\iignsius auain veneralde. If the 
Imperial (Ugiiily hail remained in tin* hands of Itnliau I’nm e.s, it wov4ld 
certainly have lacked the vast JUid tipK ndid theories which clustered round 
it, but possibly tho Itidiau King, iiUled by so grent a name, might liavc 
formed a free ami iinited Italy. As it wa.s, the Kinpiro gairwd in strength 
by being jolneil to a great power like (iernuiny ; but us tlie German King 
thus be<;amo rightful Emperor and King of Italy, it thus strangely hup- 
penod that the lawful Sovereign of the land was of another nation. 

Kings of tho Roman8,EinpororH-elect, ondEmperors, all recoivo their 
proper titles in this volume, instead of being, as usual, jumbled to¬ 
gether under the misleading name of Enumrors of Germany; and the 
Emperor of Austria—a potentate whose title is a sulluneiil crime to 
make him odious in the ayea of the champions of the Holy Roman 
Empire—is not allowed a chance of decking himstdf in the plumes 
of the succeasor of Augustus. Tho Empire, s/iys Mr. Hunt, concisely 
and decidedly, “ was founded bv .\ugustuB, it was renewed by 
Charles the (Ireat, it was restored by Otto, and it came to an end 
by the abdication of Francis JI.” We doubt, however, whether 
clearness is gained by refusing to allow Francis the title which he 
gave himself, and putting him olF with that of “Austrian Em- 
^ror,” which might equally well denote a Roman Emperor of 
Austrian birth. However,Omsar—moaning thegenuine Ca‘8ar,and no 
Austrian or Corsican counterfeit—certaimy has here all that is his 
rendered unto him, and perhaps a little more respect than is duo to 
ono of the many forms assumed by that curse of the world, the 
Grand Regulator who is to put everything right. Mr. Hunt truly 
remarks of the Italians of the ago of Dante, “ The study of the 
literature and the law of Rome in early days strongly implanted 
in men’s minds reverence for tho Emperor, a feeling often to bo 
disappointed, and at last crushed by a nearer acquaintance with 
tho bearer of this mighty title.” That is to say, tho Empire was 
•a chimera, and required the enchanting eirocts of distance to mako 
any one take it for a reality. Tho relations between the spiritual 
and the temporal Head of Christendom, are equally well treated, 
and indeed almost all tho political parts of the book are excellent, 
though, as a matter of language, we protest against being told that 
the Pope's “ position as a temporal prince made his existence ns 
maoh a given point in Italian politics as the existence of a king in 
This piece of modem jargon will probably sound as 


mystorioua to tho youthful student os Maazinl’s assertion that 
Rome—wo quote Mr. Hunt’s version of his words—represented 
“ tho eternal gospel of oneness to tlie people,” Like epitomes in 
general, tho book as a whole fails to be entertaining, although 
now and then the narrative becomes interesting, and sometimes 
even spiritofl. Besides tho modem parts, of which we have already 
spoken, some of the incidents of btorentine histoiy, particularly 
the conspiracy of the Pazzi, tho ordeal and death of Savonarola,^ 
tho siege and fall of Florence, and tho death of her gallant de¬ 
fender hVaucesco Ferruccio, are among tho best told in the book. 
The famous interview of tho dying Bayard and the traitor Bourbon 
is given simply and impressively ; butitmiKht bo asked why, when 
there was so Litllo room to spare, the author chose to coiuine-' 
morale a scene between two Frenchmeo, which might fairly 
have lx*eu loft to French liistoiy, and did not rather devote 
the space to some incident n«ory properly belonging to the Italians. 
In speaking of tho havoc made among the French nobles and cap¬ 
tains at Pavia, ho gives a line to tho memory of an Fiiglishmau 
wlio pfrisht'd with them - Richard do la Polo, whom hoeiToneonsly 
de.8cribe8 as “ grund.'^DU of our Ge<n'gfi Duke of Clarence.” Here 
ihej-tj has evidently been a confusion l)oL\veen tlie Dela Poles wlio were 
iiephyws of(Jhin'iice, and the I’oles who wen>his grandsuos. The sco- 
tiun.s on miacelhuieons subjects, such as the arts, are good, mid archi¬ 
tecture in particular i.s IronLed ul ludie length, and in a mure appreci¬ 
ative and inleresling fashion, than is usual in a book of this class. 
Tito characteristics of the great sclnxils of piiintiiig are well given 
in few words, altliongh a slip )ia.s been made in describing 
tho Oartouna of Jiail'aello as “ designs from the Acts of tho 
Apostle.s ”--a dcscriptioij at least inudequato, seeing tlmt the 
Miraculous Draught «>f Fishe.s mul the UhargetoSt. Peter are both 
subjects taken from the (h/.spela. Mr. Hunt traces the fortunes of 
tho Oartooiis from Flandoj-s to Hampton (Jourt—perhaps, to be 
quite up w’ith Die marcli of modern eveuta, it should have 
added tliiit ihey have now found their way to South Kensington -- 
and ho duly records Orumwell’s good deed in saving them for 
Kncland, Literature U ivither etiprieiously treated. There is 
much about Danlo, but^rio.slo is only menliimed as a poet who 
wrote in Italian insl«‘ad of in riatin.and Bojardo and Ta.ssoaro not 
so mnidi as named, ultliongh Man/oni, by \iitiie of being a Liberal 
and writing wdth a political motive, gets a conqianitively long 
notice. 

Tho chief fault of tho book i.^ its fivijnont carelessues.s of style. 
Mr. Hunt writes in a culm and (piiet tone, and avoids long wurdi-^, 
but his langiingo is ufteii pt)ui' mid awkward, and .sometimes 
obsciiro. Tho iteration of “very,” “groat,” and “but,” three 
favourite wtmls with this author, i.s vexati(»aa both loom* and eye. 
“ A great iiiimher wore euli.^^Led at Venice, both of tho.so who hud 
fled from tlio 1\rant’s cruelty, and many citizens of the Republic, 
W’hich was endangered by liceelino’s jiToat power.” “ lint the 
(1 u(‘llie party ehoso Otto, tlio son of Henry tho Lion, who h;ul 
been Duke of Saxony and Pavaria, but W'lio had lost a gi'eat part 
of his dominion.'*.'’ When the Diiko e.f Wellington put lour mu/ft 
into ono jmragraph, CobbeLl voniaikod, “Nevor was this poor 
conjniH'tiou so wtirked before, e.'cepl, perhaps, in some narrative 
of a little girl to her niotlur.’’ Hero, however, tho conjunction 
Imt is worst! treated, for it dots duty seven times in one page. 
As for reckless employment of pronouns, tulm tho following 
sentence:—“ I’lie armies of tho Italian cities wero no longer 
composed simply of cilizen.s, fur tho dilleiviit ior<l.s chose rather to 
hire heavy-armed cat airy, w Jio were entirely dependent upon 
theniseli'ciff than to trust arms to fJicir subjects which might bo 
used to regain their freedom.” Taking another sentence, wo read:— 
“ 'Tlio cruelty, lust, and avarice of the conquerors brought very 
great evils upon the cities of South Italy, which were enriched by 
commerce, and ollcrod them a. tempting bait. They called the 
Emperor l^wis to help tlimu, and he undertook the siege of Bari.” 
It is only by attention to tlio statements which precede and follow 
tliat tho reader can discover that tho Emperor came to tho aid of 
the afllictod cities, aud was not, as the grammar implies, called in 
hy the Saracen conquerors to lend a hand in the plmidoring. Then 
we are told“ King Lewis and Ludovico both offered to help 
the Florentines against tlio Pisans, but they could not but re- 
ineniber that both parties liad been tlio cause of their havixfg lost 
tho city in the first place, and they stood neutral.” After reading 
this sentence over with tho utmost attention, we are still in the 
dark us to who could not but remember, who stood neutral, and 
who “ both parties ” were. It is the more pity that there should 
be such blemisluis as these, because Mr. Hunt can and often does 
write well, and because the matter is so good that it would have 
been worth the author’s while to have bestowed some pains in 
making the manner more worthy of it. The very passage which 
is so thickly studded with huts coutainsan excoUent accountandcom- 
parison of the Italian and French svstems of warfare in the fifteenth 
century, andmight with little trouble have been made a readable piece 
of composition. A school-book, of all books in the world, ought 
not to contain sentences which would scarcely paSs muster in a 
schoolcliild’s exercise. However, setting aside these faults of 
style, Mr. Hunt’s work will no doubt be found of much use. The 
art, and to a certain extent the literature, of Italy are familiar 
subjects, but her political history is little known or understood by 
ordinary English people; and this book cannot fail to be welcome 
to many who wish to learn something of the fortunes of the land 
which m our own days has, risen from a geographical divifiion into 
a living nation. We wiU conclude with tne suggestion that a 
chioDological list of the Popes and l^peroia thoiud be added in 
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(ihe htoct editidn. This would ho a grout help to the imder, who 
at present is liahlo to ho confused by the lapid succession of the 
Bpintual potentates—Bomotlmes two of them at once—and the 
pftflfting and tepassing of Osesars across the scene. 

LONGEVITY.* 

T he case of the Tring contonarian, Betsy Loatherland, as Intely 
stated in the Times^ is only another proof of the (lacei laiijod 
fact that human life in these days may occasionally exceed the 
conteno^ barrier supposed by some to he its ne plus ultra, lietsv 
Loatherland is said to have been baptized on the 24th of April, 
1763, at Ohinnori Oxon; married twenty-two years later at St. 
James's, Dover; left a widow in 1816 at Carrick-on-Shannon; 
and to bo now living in her i nth year under the roof of friends 
at Tring, occupied during the winter with net-making, and in the 
^rvest-tide toiling in the wako of the reapers. It appears from 
Mr. Piggott’s letter to the Times that the few facts ot her long 
life with their dates and vouchers are forthcoming in their order 
and sumience, though they could hardly escape the ordeal of Mr. 
Thomsa scrutiny, ospocially as Mrs. Leatherland’s years have so 
exceptionally overleaped the barrier; but the real inUu-pst of this 
and similar cases—wnich are now too numerously estahlislied to 
admit of a wholesale negative—is not so much in tlie bire lact 
that human life is sometimes prolonged beyond a given limit, a.s 
in the help they offer towards tho discovery of the cauuos oouducivo 
to such prolongation. If we accept the plausible calculation of 
Flourens that natural life is capable 5 f extension to live times 
the period of growth, and if maturity is a variable quantity 
ranging from eighteen to twenty-one years, it follows that man’s 
life is capable of reaching to ninety or from that to a hundred 
and live' years. Whether much would be gained to the world by 
the frequency of such an exceptional prolongation of life is perhaps 
as qucstionahlo as the advantage of it I-0 the persons Ihoinselvcs, 
who, wo are told, are mostly loud in professing their readiness 
to depart. But not the less is it desirable, both on public and pri¬ 
vate groimds, to ascertain how far the efl'ects of age can be mill- 
gated or retarded, and to discover what coinhtions ituike for 
longevity or the contrary. The belief is common that the 
term of human life has increased in Englaiid and in other 
countries during the prosout century, and it is not impossible 
that it may be susccplible of greater and more general increase. 
Xu satisfaction of a natural and "widely-Bpread curiosity on 
this subject, wo have to oiler n few crumbs of information and 
infereuc’o picked out of the moat recent literature of longevity- - 
namely,a volume by Dr. John Gardner, on the Means of Pi'ulmuiituj 
Life after Middle Aye^ which has just reached a second edition, 
and a paper roatl by Sir George Duncan Gibb, before the AiUhro- 
pological Institute, on the Physical Condition of Centenarians. In 
many points the two writers will ho found to agree, and the design 
of the oTio to examine the pliysical troubles iiicideutnl to advanced 
ago with a view to their mitigation or avoidance is Bupplemcnlcd 
by the observations of the other with reference to a given number 
of examples of healthy and vigorous longevity. 

An eminent physician once went so far as to maintain in bus 
anatomical lectures that, “ as far as he could ohs^uwe, the human 
body, as a macliino, was perfect; that it bore within it no niavlcs 
by which we could predict its decay; that it was apparently calcu¬ 
lated to go on for over, and that we learned only ny experience 
that it would not do so.” Whether from enthusiasm m their 
subject, or from a confidence strengthened by research and inquiry, 
this belief is but a somewhat strong expression of that of many 
medical men. Dr. Gardner, for instance, seems by no moans 
to despair of the eventual discovery of an ^'elixir vitro,” and 
argues for its probability from the analogy of anroathetics, 
so long deemed visionar]^ hut now so largely multiplied and 
so geiiorally accepted. Wo cannot follow nim into the con¬ 
sideration of the specific medicines derived Irom the vegetable 
kingdom or found among the products of the chemical laboratory, 
which ho anticipates will at no distant period bo found to 
arrest the ravages of time on the human constitution. One of 
thefl® is a vegetable remedy known by the name of Podophylliu, 
on which he relies to relieve the gouty constitution from its 
pervading poison. It is a resinous extract from the rhizomes of 
a herb of the Ranunculacece order, much used by Amoricon 
practitioner as a substitute for mercurials, and recommended 
to European use as entirely innocuous. Another on which Dr. 
Gardner sets great store is a patent medicine, in which the chief 
ingredient is the winter cherry (Physalis Alkakengi), said to he 



or preferably “veratrum viride" (another importation from 
America), for rheumatism in the region of the Heart. But the 
only part of the advice as to these remedies which we should 
Tenture nnreseiredly to endorse is ^e caution not to dabble in 
any of them except under the direction of a trustworthy medied 
practitioner. Ihaeed we should he disposed to look for typical 
cases of longevity amongst persons less artificially Itept alive than 

* Longmty: iKs'Meam PteiongiM Lifk after Middle Age. By 
John Gardner, M.P. Socooa EiHtkin. London: Hemy $. King A Co. 

Physical CsndiHom qf Centenarians. By Sir G. Duncan Gibb, M.A, 
&c. Jouraal of Anthropokgicfd Institute. ToL II. Ko. z. tendon t 
Trabner & Co. 


by such a coume of corrective and restorative medicines. Possibly 
the French writer who said “Men don’t usually die, they Wu 
themselves,” may have allowed a fair margin for those who Killed 
themselves by physic. Wearemuch moreindined togoalongwith 
Dr. Gardner in attaching eificocy in retarding the inroads of md ago 
to (i) mental tranquillity; (2) moderate , sobriety; (3) warmth 
and good temperature. Fretting and fuming will wear out the 
best-constructed human machino j yet it is easier to prescribe than 
to practise on one’s pillow “ a determined direction of the thoughts 
to some subject as remote as possible from the ordinary and 
habitual currents, or one whicli can be entertained without tho 
lea.'ji admixture of emotions of a disagreeable kind” (p. 138). Nor 
indeed is it a great encouragement to the earnest se^or after the 
*' eli-vir vitro ” who has secured a livelihood, but not a retiring 
pension, at threescore, to bo told that rest ought to come at sixty 
at tho latest. 'I'hat a moderate uws of wine is beneficial in ad¬ 
vanced age, and that it, as well as tho diet, should bo regulated 
witli a roterenco to former habits, is a position which needs no 
argument to support it. Light and frwpieiit meals, duo attention 
to clothing and ventilation, and moderate habitual exercise, must 
needs tend to secure the physical system against sudden disorder 
or the incidence of fatal interruption of functions. As Dr. Gardner 
sums it up:— 

A Iraiapiil niiud, woll-sclccted diet, moderation in the uso of wino and 
other 8liu)ulHnts), rxcrciso short of fati^cuo in favourahlo etatoa of the 
wcatluT, conlincinent Lon warm house in cold and wet weather, well wamiwl 
and ventiliitwl sleeping aftartmwita, olotliing adauted to tlie seasons, inain- 
tenaneo of tho animal heat of the body, jwrtieuhirly of the lowor extremilios, 
careful avoidance of external inlluenccs tending to produce disease, malaria, 
and the like; judiidous bathing, to ecciiro a healthy akin—these aro the 
principal points claiming the attention of aged persons, even when enjoying 
the best health. 

Now these arc just tho points upon which Sir Duncan Gibb’s 
porsoiml examination of six ultra-centeuarians, two of them male 
and four female, especially bears. It would seem that each find 
all of them were horn with a capacity for long life, and, through 
favoiu’ablo circumstances, conditions, and accidents, cultivated 
and did not impair that capacity. Luniug, one of the men, a 
llanoverian naturalized in ilngland, <Ued at Morden College, 
Blackheath, in 1870, at tho ago of 103, and is one of tho ad¬ 
mitted ccntenariaiiR of Mr. Tboms’s narrow list. The other. 
Eldritch, waa alive and hearty, though just begiunin^ to 
fail in intelligence, in 1872, at the ago of 104. Sir D, Gibb, in 
comparing the two, obaervos :—“ Luniug had the appearance of 
one of tho oldest men I ever saw, and just such as I could fancy 
in a person of lus ago; hut it was completely eclipsed by that of 
.Eldritch, who was a veritable patiiarch, with locks of silvery 
srrey hair reaching to his shoulders, and a beard of similar colour.” 
llis face wore a remarkably sweet expression, and there wvrs no 
mistaking his great age. But the facts which came out most 
prominently in tliis examination were that in tho case both of tho 
males and feinnlca there was perfect integrity of tho lungs and 
heart, especially of the former, perfect respiration and regular 
chcat-expuDMion, and also, in lour out of tho six cases, good 
“ bellowB-pow'er,” to judge from the linnuess and sonorous cloar- 
ness of the voiiic, and the measured breathing during conver.sa- 
tion. The epiglottis, or cartilage at the top of tho >vindpipo, was 
in each vortical, as in its natural state, and not pendent, so ensur¬ 
ing the freest admiftsion of air through the openness of tho upper 
part of the larynx. The appearance of tho countenance in all 
IB described as a sort of silvery expression with great tough¬ 
ness of skin. Tho action of tho heart in each wiia luoderalo 
and quiet, hut not feeble, that organ itself bein^ in no case 
enlarged or fatty. What is still more to tho point, all had 
perfect digestion, and all a perfect composure of mind. 
In almost every particular Llie special senses—.-light, smell, Ac. 
—and the mental faculties were unimpaired; and as to condition 
of mind and body there was an absence of those changes which Dr. 
Gardner and Sir D. Gibb agree in looldng for in persons approaching 
tho allotted period of threescore years and ten. 

Dr. Gardner, it would seem, attaches much importance to a 
keen watching of tlie human framoworky as it approaches the 
grand climacteric of slxty-threo yearn, with a view to the timely 
“stitch in time”; and has his own special corroelives and 
preservatives to suggest. There is doubtless much truth in his 
rem.ark 3 upon tlie ellects of inquire water in hastening premature 
decay, and wo observe that Sir Duncan Gibb coincides with him 
in the opinion that the question of climate is unimportaut os regards 
tho attainment of longovitv. As to travelling, he arrives at 
tho prudent and comfortahlo conclusion that “ the majority of 
peraons who have passed the line of demarcation between adult 
and old age would do best by making judicious arnmgements at 
hmne for warmth, pleasing occupation, exorcise, and diet.” Doubt¬ 
less, also, food ana regimen have a g^t <io%l to do with length of 
years, and here, rather than in medical nostrums, is the true use 
of a professional advisor. What to eat, drink, and avoid aro 
questions oftener solved in theory than in practice. And it is only 
approximately that such typical longovitanans as Sir Duncan Gibb’a 
little band can assist us in this matter, inasmuch as they seem to 
have been bom to live long, and must have come into the world with 
a manifest predisposition toat way. It would not do, of course, to 
indultre in raw cucumber, gooselienies, and ^e like up to tho age 
of a hundred because Misa Wallace did so with impunity, even if 
it were^ safe to imitate her seven meals in the twenty-four hours. 
But it is safe to infer that frequent and moderato me^s are better 
than to combine the extremes of festing 'and after the 
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xnanner of iwreons who bring upon themselvefl what Dr. Marahall 
yfatt Used to call the “ temper diseaue ” bv total abetiuonco froru 
food between breakfast and dinnor. Perfect oomMsiu’e of mind 
can no more consist with such a trial to the inonuo of the best- 
tempered humtiu being tlian peifect digestion. Thus much, how** 
ever, is established in the examples cited by Sir I). CUbb, rimt in • 
oil the diet was simple and plain, and that tJio habits of all wore 
temperate. If, ns in the case of live out of Iho six, the tooth were | 

a uilo equal to their office, and in one of the Ih o i;a good ns now, ! 

[lis may be an arguraeut for taking more cores in youth of those 
important fimctioiwries, which exorcise so vast an intiiK/nce ovur 
health and digestion. On the whole, perhujis, we shouKl bo safer 
in accepting Sir I). Gibb’s conclusion, that to reach tho age of a 
hundred requires a naturally healtlty constitution and an unimpeded 
performance of tho groat vital functions, llitm in bclioviiig 
Dr. Gardner in tho possibility of arrt«ting decay witli such prcciHion 
os to prolong^ life to an extent yet unr<iali/eil. The furiuer writer ho 
Ihr agrees with the latter as to believe that simplicity of rcgiimui 
and avoidance of starch of potato, malt lifjuor, and clu'c?e, wdiich 
in their assimilation load to changes in tli»» blood\essols tliat close 
life at tho ordinary period, may wartl oil' tlwi prutlominauco of an 
element most antt^'onistio to lougtinty: hut he stops short of the 
proposal of Dr. Gardner to submit tlu* whole question to }inblic 
exporimont, and to t43st tho ciipaoity for I'-r'g fife of a ilo/tn 
men and a dozen women in a lujid of J^r'yt.'iuoimu, w hero they 
are to be subjected to trc.atmnnt specially cfilciilated to promoto 
longevity. *‘Let them,” wrih-s I his fond enlhusinst, “ bo phtecd 
under onroful and strict supervision : protected agninstnll known 
external agencies capable of oausinp disease; supplied with elolJfiug, 
allowed exorcise, and a table funiislied with every nccessiry ami 
wholcsomo ff)od.” It must be added that these two dozen eontoua- 
rians in pom are to bo selected from “ among the imnates of 
Unions,” and this after ascertaining tho history and anteetHlents 
of themselves and their ancestors, with ii view to elhuiuiding any 
element of hereditary disease. Further, they are to he instructed 
as to the aim and object of their being thus gathered into a, .sort 
of college of health, and lectureil on the cnormlly of waywardness 
and imidcility. Dut, to say nothing of the dilliculties of making 
a satisfiictory soluclion —cspocially out of the uverugu workliouso 
—is not this notable plan fraught with failut'' in its minor details? 
Betsy Leaiherlnnd has, we are told, reiul. d her in years bv 
having led from youth to ago more or 1 i\hs thi' gipsy life to which 
she was born. Sir D. Gibb’s centenarians, for the most part, Im >o 
their old age cheered by tho care and kindness of descendants, 
perhaps in two or three generations. It is one secret of long life 
to live, when old, wdth tho young, lionely old age realizes the 
adage, “ Obit anus, libit onus.” But such a nice for long life as 
I)r. Gardner suggests would break down through sheer wearinos.'!. 
To say nothing of tlio intolerable constraint and tedimn, and the 
sense of being cooped and fattcil for a pinpose, at loust a third 
of the twclv‘0 would be pretty sure to die of tho pro-sings in the 
chimney comm-. Perhaps, in any case, it is just as well that suoli 
Bclieme.s are likely to be abortive, fiir an increase of centeniiriiuiisin 
might sadly disarrangfi tho existing order of saccesaion, and 
complicate, by overcrowding, the .stru'.’gle for life. 


MANUALS OF LITFJIATIJIIE.* 

I T is said that TSTme. Necker, having convinced herself that 
everything could be learned by profound study, sot to work to 
acquire the aid of conversation by rule. Of conrso she failed 
utterly in her attempt. Now, though there are few people who 
wouIq not at once smile at the idea of talking wml by rule, 
them are a great many who apply Mine. Niniker’s principle to 
tho art of talking on paper, and who imagine that in order to 
become a good w'ritor one has nothing to do but to study an 
English grammar «nd to learn by rote certain rules which they 
look upon as the laws of (ximposition. Mr. Minb) cloarlv btdongs 
to this class of per-sons. In tbo introduction to his Mmtwl of 
Eugliih I*ro>fo Litnature ho otfiirs to studonte of tho Englihii 
language many pages of rules for tho formiition of style, and t^tlks 
a groat deal about tho “ eloments of style ” and tho qualitiejr of 
Bt;^e ” and tho “ eluganccs of style.’’ Indeed he gives so many 
directions as to the way in which everything must be said, that 
we feel sure tiny unfortunate being who tried to rcraemlter them 
all would bo certain to forget, by tho time ho got to the end of 
them, what it was that he meant to say. 

Mr. Minto seems to think that the great secret of success in 
literature lies in imitating the stylo of somebody else. He there¬ 
fore sets to work alter the fashion of children who, having 
got a speaking doU or a running mouse, or any other new ana 
curious toy which they long to imitate, puU it to pieces to 
see how it is made, and find to their sorrow that seeing how 
it is made is very different from bem^ able to moke it. Mr. 
Minto, when he finds a piece of writing of uiiusuftl lieanty, 
pulls it to pieces too, or analyses it, rs ho calls it, and then 
expats his students to produce something as good or Ixitter; 
for Mr. Minto alwiws finds something to amend in the stylo of 
tlm best authors, m some respects this Mimoal ” diflers from 


* JlfaniKi/ of Engfith Prote LHaraturt. By William Minto. liondon: 
Blackwood. & Son* 

L 0 »t SioMtiw of EngliA Lartgiutge. Ity Charles Mockay, 1X.D. 
£(nidra; Chatto & Wlndus. 

fit^todkvtioM in the Langanw and’ T^trature of BngtiiKd. By G. B. 
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the many other “ Manuals of Fjngllfth Literature ^ which are pnB* 
HshtMi year by yertr without effbeting tliat marked' imnrovemcat 
in the style of written English which they all deckns to be 
tho aim of their exintence. Mr, Minto deals- ^with prose- 
writers alime; but, before entering on the coiisideration of 
prose-wrilors of an earlier date, he devotes a third part of hi.s 
book to the examination of the merits and claims to ad- 
miration of the tlnee men whom ho looks upon os the greatest 
among the pi*osc-writi3i‘8 of tho nineteenth century. These thnee 
are Do Quincey, Macaulay, and Carlyle. Of the firsf. and of tho 
last of these Mr. Minto is euihu.’iiii*itio in admiration. To be sure lie 
diK’H say tlint the works of T)e (,'uincoy are only a prolltable study 
to the student %vlio knows what to imitate and what to avoid. 
Hut surely tlie student who knows so much has got beyond, the 
si,ago at which copying any one’s style cun l»e of use. Whatever 
llio merits of Mr. tJartyle's style may be, it certainly cannot V- 
reconiitjended as “ Standard iCnglish ”; but this Mr. M 4 nto 
Ins not yet found out. With Lord Macaulay ho ha* much 
fault to iiiid, and ho takes the lilierty of altering- Boveral of bis 
.son!(Tices and paragniph'^, and, as‘might have'been expected, 
ht^ nltci-s them in oAvu'y iiiptanei* very much- for the worse. 
Mr, Minto's iiower of appreciatitijr Lord Macaulay may be best 
jndgiid of from his telling- us with solemn gravity that Jjord 
Af.Tcinilay “kept up an accjuJiintaucM -with such hooks as the 
Pilgrirn'K Vrotjn'fi9, Guilivern TravH^s and the Arahinn NighU 
Knti^tiainmcuifi. eluelly for the purpose of drawing upon them Ibr 
ornumeutal illustrations.’’ lias MV. Minto no iUitn iu Iluirmn 
nieruoiy'? fl-i.s ho himself contrived to sweep clean out of His 
head all tho tairy tale,«i and funny i-liynies that first taught him 
what tho world Avas like litiyond Lbo four Avnlleof his nursery ? or 
doe.T lie think that every man who by chance-may qnoto these 
friends of his chililh(3od keeps a small lihmry of picture-bookfl for 
private study ? As for one of the books from vvhich I.ord Mo- 
cttiilny is thus supposed to have road daily lessons, Mr. Afinto \a> 
blind to its beauties as he is to those of Loixl Maennlay’s own 
style. We me.iu the ISlgrivi's Vrogrtvn^ the book which porhinrs 
has luid the longest spell of popular favour of any book in llie 
language, which has triumpliod over all prejudioes of sucial' 
political, and religious .sects, and which still Im* a fiie(.‘iuHtiim for 
readers of all agf*rt and of every cla.ss. In Mr. Mintu’s opinion thi^ 
famous book b.is been vastly overrated. He tolls us, sonu'.whut 
to our amazoinent, tinil; although Hunyan’s “language is homelv, 
it is not. the language of everyday life, but ratlwr that of the 
Church, of the Ilible, of Foxe'a Book of AfarfgrsJ' Doe.<j Mv, 
Minlo really think that the tinnslators of the Authorized Vm-sion 
and tlio author of llu* Booh of Murfgtn^ books Avhich wem 
specially designed bj gain a hold upon tlw people, sot to work (o 
invent a langiingo as unlike tho “vulgar tongue ” of their day oh 
Mr. Carlyle’s stylo is unlike the English of our owm ? 

Mr. Aiinto, liowtnvr, has views of his own about excellence of 
Hlyle. Wo hiid hitlicrto he’d tliat tho bjat style was the .style 
which most clearly conveyed the thoughte of the writer to the 
mind of the reader. Mr. Minto, it would seom, thinks otherA\ise, 
He scoffs at tho notion that the diffioulty of a subject can nevx*r 
bo pleaded as an oxoiLst‘ J’or want of cleaniese, and that if an 
autiior'a own ideas arc clear, ho shoiiltl- always be able to mala* 
them clear to others. Air. AOnto boldly asserts that “ want r»f 
simplicity is not on ah.*oUito fault.” He conBidei-a that “ abstract 
subjects such as science or logic cannot ]m ti'c.atod of in simplfr 
words, and that, though such words may make tho subject ckiur to 
the unlearned, they only confuso the learned and scientific reader.” 
If this were so, ii would seem that the study of Hcienco must have 
a vmy had effect on tho Irrain, since it makes its follower incapable 
of understanding plain English. But tho fact is quite the revorso of 
this. Tho.^e who have thoroughly mastered any aoienco find no 
dilliculty iu imparting their ImoAvlcdgo to others in the simpleet 
words. It is only soiui-ignovauco that loves to conceal its lack of 
light hdiind the veil of wuentific slang. Mhn of real power know 
that if Ihi'y wisli to bo undcretood they must find their words in 
the world. No Awrds are so clear 0.-1 common words; therefore} 
us clearness is the gn.'alest characteristic of truth,if their thoughts 
l)e Iruc, they must clothe them in familiar words. It is, 
only bv the use of these fimiiliai’. words that t^y can ever make 
thoir thought* pass current as aclftiowledged tmth's. 

Such a hookas Mn Minto's, painetakingasit is, is practically useless. 
It is impossible to make a book as one might make a puddingy 
by mixing Tip a variety of ingredients according to a carefidly 
prepared recipe. It would be as hopeful a task to set to -work to 
make a fine picture by grouping a given niunber of objects in strict 
accordance with tlio laws of perspective and of colCur, The art.of 
writing well raavbe learnt, mrt it can never be taught. Tbevarioue 
devices which ^Ir. Minto suggeets as “ useful school oxerei-see^' 
remi-ud uBof the task of “turning Cliauoer into good Englisli,” 
which is, wo believe, mudi in f^our in certain TadfcB’ aohoolK 
The plain truth is that it is impossible to give a strict definitioii 
of style. The charm of a happy style is easily. feH, but it is hard 
to uDflontand^ and harder atm to explain. Sonthey said that to 
write w^l man have only to writs os they speak; but i^nthey was 
wrong, for the words that sound very well when wormed by the 
expression of the speaker's glance and tone are ofton found: to fall 
far short of his meaning when they are set down in., black and 
white. Hhnos it comes that many a ^d spei^DeiB is a v&cy poor 
writer, and that others again, like QoldsnutH, can “write uke an ‘ 
speak “like poor FoU,” Otu. giMleit waiters have 
been for the most; nartr meii< of desultoif Jwttdiag who oertoinlt 
i never attempted to form their stylo by adnering closely to any iSxea 
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wiles of compowtiou, stili lefts Vy imitating the etyk of auotlipr 
■Author. 

Thfl title of Dr. Macliay’a l)Ool(, Lod Bmutioe of tho Ein;lNi 
Lmujwiifef gives uft no inkling of the nature of its contents. It in 
merely a collection of "words picked up at rondora, but lusiny ul 
thorn iwe not beau ties/’ and many more are not “ lost.” It is ]jy 
the author’s introductoiy ewwy that wo must judge of his tilncKs 
for caiTving oat the aiiUcult task ho has undertaken of win¬ 
ning back a place in the jiopular speech for words which Imve 
dropped out of mi. Dr. Ahudeay Vgins by anuonneing tlial 

Many learned and inttiresting works have been written on the 
origin, growth, and present stale of tbo English iangjiagc.” It is 
perhaps just as well tliat he gives liis imdurs this inibnuiition at 
starting, as they might read through the wliole boulc witliout 
guessing that any learning or research bad ever been brought t*» 
boar on the subject. Whatever these learned and inter.,sting 
books” may bo, Dr. Mackay heeds them not, but trunks solely to 
tbo light 01 his own inspiration. In bis first page he telb us that 
all the languages of antiquity have paasod 1 hrough their m>voim1 
stages ending in their death, and that “after dtvith lias come the 
apotheosis or burial in books.” But by the tiiuo he has got to iho 
next page it seems to have einick him that, after all, perhaps 
modem laiiguugofl did not aming up like luusluooma, but must have 
a root somewhei'o, u.s ho iallta of “ the laiiguD>.'e3 of inodcrn Jhiropc 
that have Sj)rung directly from the SiinsJo it tuid the Oellic." 11 nf >r- 
tuniitoly he does not tell us whether Englitih has sprung from tlic 
Sanskrit or from the Celtic. Whichever it hprang froiji, liowiivor, 
Dr. Alackay is very hopeful about English, iwid tliinks tbfit it will 
one day be the all-pciTading language of tho civilized world. W’o 
are quite willing to beliovo in Dr. Mackay a prophecies about the 
future of English as long as wc are not required to agree vviiLi Jiia 
notions about its past history. Dr. Mackay says, “ 3 ’Jie Englisli aud 
Scutch languages avo both mainly derived from tho Teutonic-, imd 
five or .sK himdred years ago may lui corri'clly doscribod as having 
b(icii Anglo-Saxon and Scoto-Saxon.” Again, we an> told that the 
■“ <.) 1 <I English words dorived iminediately from tho 1 lub-Jj and follow¬ 
ing tho Dutch rules of pronunciation .-trc exceedingly numerous.” 
Df. Alackay, it is clear, cannot get rid of tim notion that whoji the 
Dnglibh of Novlliuiiibria changed mnstoi-s tlu'y soiui'huw changed 
tongue too, and forgot liow to speak English. .l!o tells u.s thut 
Angh'-Saxoii is derived from Low Cermau, and that Scnlo- 
Saxon is dorivc<l from Dutch, Flcanish, and Danish. Tho {dnlology 
to he found in tlio uxplanuLory'notes ajqie.ndeil to the words in tim 
vocabulary is very mucli such as we tJujuld expect to iiiicl from tbo 
tone of tbo introduction. Whenever Dr. Mackay lights on a. word 
in a foreign tongmo like an luiglish word, he at oucc l»ikes it for 
granted that tho English word is derived from tho foreign oi>\ 
though the former may bear unmistakable signs of Wing the older 
born, lie thus derives “ bock ” from tho German “ bach,” 
“ Btarvo ” from “ aterhen,” “ thurp ” from “ dorf,” “ wollun ” iVum 
“ w'olken,” “ aliecu ” from “ achou,” “ wort ” from “ wurz,” and so 
on. With sirango inconsistency, in illustration of tJiO use of some 
of these very words to which ho nscrilx's a German pnreiitagi?, ho 
gives quotations from CUniucer, G'awin Douglas, fShakiipearc, aud 
other writers who can hardly bo supiyiscil to have rcckunoil 
a knowledge of High Dutch among their nccomplishments. 
l^omo of ])r. Alackay's «lorivfrtion,s from tho (hndio are w’ou- 
drously ingenious. “Quick,” ho tells ns, is from tho “Gaelic 
coig, five, applied to the five wnscs, thence to one in pos¬ 
session of his live senses—living quick.” We had thought ilmt 
eeven senses wjw the number wliich it was siqjpo.sod one would 
lose on seeing anything Voi-y startling. But doubtlea.s Dr. 
Mackay discerns a mystical meaning in the rhyme “ One, two, 
thiee, four, five, catching fishes all alive.” 

In his title-pogo Dr. Mackay calls his book “An Appeal to 
Authors, Voets, Glergymen, and Bublic Spenker.s,” There is, we 
grant, great room for improvement in the English nroucliod by 
popular preachers *, but wo fear that, should one of their nmnbcr 
address some of the words to bo found in this collectiou to his 
fashionable admirers, he would only succeed in sending them 
away “all amort” at Hie unwonted sounds, nud convinced 
that their idol has lost some of his senses, seven, or five, or 
whatever munbor tliev may consider him to have Ixjen pos¬ 
sessed of. If Dr. Maclmy wiehes to lie a real reformer of 
the ISnglish of the present day, he should remoiubor tluit 
example is better than procwit, "and should abstain Irom the 
use of foreign words when Engli.sh ones will ih) quite as well. 
Why should we bo told that a “ship-master is a mere in 

the morcantile marin^ and ouglit not to be called captain, which 
ii a military title, ana only allbwable in tho rose of an olllccr in 
the naval service of the sovereign” Of course “master” implies 
OHiploying much more than being employed, and captain curries 
us naci: to those days before tbe existence of “ Oheolis, the marire,” 
when Monk diouted “ Ijeft wheel '* t(» his ships, and when knd 
troops W to fight 08 liesi they might on shipboard. But Dr. 
Mackay seems to have forgotten a better word than either captain 
or master, a word which has Ijoen in use both before and since tho 
days of Sir Patrick Spous. Does not the old song tell us that 

Tho King In Dnmftrralme Town 
DriuUng the blood-red wine. 

01 whaur shall I find a skeely Mpper 
To sail tliis ship o* mine ? 

Whereby we learn that the king bimsc^ applied “skipper” 
em to “ an officer in the naval service of his sovereign.” 

The next book on ot|r list is An Jntroduatitm to the taiMuage 
and Zftetdture of England, by 0, B. Abepi^*M»d»y, Wfoher 


this Air. Mackay l»e derived from Dr. Mackay or not we are not 
told, but we BlmnUi thiiilr that, according to Dr. Maekfty’s tlieoty 
of derivations, tho whole clan Mwflcay must, somehow or otlier, be 
dj'riied frem one another. On turning over Ah’. Maokay's pa^^, 
hoi^ivvcr, we see at onco that what he knows about tlus Eug^li 
Iftiipnage has ceitaiuly not been derived from his namc^iali.o, and 
that he pcciuh to havo read and partly understood some of those 
“leiiruedand interesting works” of which Dr, Maokay has only 
heard, Eruin thow^ works he has found out that tlie Eng^idli people 
could not only apeak theivown lunguagB, but also knew that it was 
called Eiiglifih, aud that it did uot sif^nify in what part of'the island 
they lived, for they spoke Euglisli just as much north of tho 
Twrtid ns they did south of it. riull lie seems to think this simple 
ti'uth loo slurlliug to be allowodto |;»nss without some explanation, 
aud fovfhwith he tries to ox}>lain it aw.ay, and to perplex Ida 
re.iders by talking about “Original English,” ‘•"SSenu-EngUsh,” 

“ Aliddle English,” “ Broken English,” uadso iorth, thus ueodlesRly 
filling up many pigioa of a hook which 8tiike,s aa being much too 
Silly 11 to do justice lo so huge a subject. Tho Historical SkeUdi 
indeed I/hIvcb up more th.an a third of iho whole book, and this 
fioi ‘1118 tbo move to be regrelled "wlmn wo find "wlmt sort of history 
it sets forth. learn from it that tJio Normans under Ihdlo tho 
fhuiger (IVeoly rendered “ Froubooter ” by Ah*. Macluiy) obliged the 
French King" lo give up to them a “proviuco on the coast of 
Fiji, nee.” Shortly afterwards, we are told that none of tho 

Noniian “ or Angevin kings of England, with the excepliim 
perhrtps of lliebavd II., evei* could or did spwk English.” NW 
mery one knows ihet Tldsvju-d I, coultl not only speak J’higlish 
well, lint that ho could jest in it too, a liberty which no one 
ventures t.(> hike witJi a foreign tongue imloa'^ he is quite at homo 
iji it. The Eiag wdio could write bidding his son “win his 
shoes and hnn'.s vvonliily”in pulling down the relioUious Scoh* 
must have 1‘elt very much at h(juu! in tho Inuguage ho whs using. 
Tho rust, of Mr. ^lilcka}’8 Uttlo book conluius short nolicea of 
English authors, Huuill andgroal, from Ga*)dmon do-svn to Keats. 
Tl)oy are much like other notices of Engliftli.authors in otbjr 
small ho<)k3 of the eauio class j that is to say, they are made up of 
pair of dates and a list of the aullu>r’s hooks, tlie name of the place 
where ho was horn, and of the school ho was sent to. S'juuo- 
tiiues Air. Alackity vciitiu’cs on nu opinion as to the luUlior’s 
merits, as when ho tidls that “ Huuio’s llittot'if of En/;landf though 
nhouiiding in error and prejudice, must over remain a standard 
liihlorical Mitlu^rity.” If we may judge of Mr. Mnoliuy spowcrsof 
criticism by this sentence, wo cannot regret that ho had not more 
spae’e for displaying them. 

A BOOK ABOUT BRISTOL.* 

rilHE title-page of this volume is in no respect a misnomer. It 
X dopcrihcs exactly what uuiy he expected in tho w'ork which it 
introduces. No other designatioii could so aocuratoly describe 
the miscelhmfious nutun* of the contenU of Iho book. If tho 
aulhor occHsion.'illy tmvels beyond his brief, his digressions at 
least Hdiiiit of tho defence that they have some indirect can- 
noxioii with tho city of liis rtisideneo. lie is evidently a t>erson 
who liHs thought it las husiness to raako himself familiar "witli 
all that coucorns the place, and wbosi‘. pleasure has Ijeen to bunt 
up all the archives of Bristol, not only in live volumes under 
hid care at tho Bristol Library, but also in parish rogietci'fe and 
ancient docunionfs whicli have perhaps not htx-,n r^d for evii- 
turios. Air. Taylor has n right to descriDo bis work fis he does, as 
being derived Iroin “ original rcr-oarch ”; and the evident amount of 
]iaiiis liiul trouble bcpto%^od on that research iradies us much regret 
that the result thould appear in so unsystematic a form. Theb<x>k 
is partly a guide-book lor strangers, partly a handbook for anti¬ 
quaries ; it contains ^ several iuterostiug little bits of historical 
information whicli do not lie exactly on the high rojid of Engli.'»h 
liistory, and many anecdotes of colobriTies "which are amusing 
enough, but which do not lit into any well-concerted plan or piii- 
aw m writing. It looks as if the writer had dotted down little 
its ()f inf()nuati<m as they came to hand, and had crammed them 
in where ho could without regard to arrungemont or system. 
There arc even repetitions of parts of the same story in difibrent 
lartft of tho work. From tho w'holo wo gather that the author 
laa a considorablo amount of knondoilge of various subjects, but, 
wo must add, verylitth' power of propcnting tluit knowledge in an 
interebtiiig mnniicr. Air. Taylor is just the kind of writer whom 
wo should like to encom’ago, lor wo are sure bo may do Irotter 
sorvico to the enuse of history and literature than ho has yet done. 
But he miibt not again attempt to unite tlia penny-a-liuing of a 
giiide-l)o()k with the more scoumte style of writing odapt^ to a 
work wliioh aspires to a higher ohisa of readers. Wc do Dotmeftii 
thnt the style of writing in wjiich Mr, Taylor sometimes indulgos 
would meet our approbjiiion even in a professed guide-^ok j indeed 
ho sometimtss uses words and oxpre.?ftion8 in a^se "which cannot 
Ije justilied; bat we urc gkd to see tJiese blemishes almost entirely 
disappoai’ing towjirda Lhebnd of his book, which is the mosibusiiiesi* 
like part of it, when he is describing tho deatroved r-hur<^lieft of the 
city. 

The volume may be divided roughly, but certwnly not with 
lo^cal precision, into four parts, tho ftrst of which contains histori¬ 
cal notices, the second m devoted to the description of old 

• A Book about SrUto^ Hiitoriealf i^celcBiasticalf and Biogrc^hictd i 
from Original Research. By John Taylor, librarian the Bristol Museum 
ami Library. Author of ^^AQuklo Xo CUfton,” ** Tintarn Abbey, audita 
Futuiderii,” Ac. hoadoni SMib. 
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diurdies, the third gives some details about Bristol in medinevaj it Tvas said, feared that the otliera would attain this fate. We do 
times, and the last professes to l)e a guide to the streets and priuci- not guaianleo the truth of the story, which must ho judged of by 
pal buildings. The historical notice, which run over a period antecedent probabilities. 

of eight or nine cerituricH, are brief, and ns they are mmost At the end of the volume we come to some scattered notices of 
wholly taken from printed books, we may pass them by without some of the sixteen destroyed churches of the city^ij Bristol has 
further notice. When tlio author comes to the description of been called tiio city of churches, and they still stmd very close 
the churches ho is more in liis own element, llis previously together in the older parts, forming in tliis respect a striking con- 
published guide to Till tern shows whut are his imlunil trust-with the additions which have boon of late years made to ^ 
tastes, and how ho has turned them good account hy his know- the streets and buildings of the old city. Mr. Taylor lias hod 
ledge of photography, which lie has used with good ell'ect in that access to the documents of St. iilwen's which have not shared tho 
volume, though ho lias not embellished tho presoiil volume in tlie fate of (ho church itiielf, and reach back to the fourteenth cenlurv, 
some expensive way. This part of the work exhibits both tho or iierliups earlier. lie has given several interesting extracts. We 
strong and tho weak points of the writer, who is liolh learned and wish lie had printed many more. Tho last sot belong to tho 

ignorant—thatistosiiy, he know's so much of all the inisccllanoous vetir 1548, and bear upon siibj^H’ta which have been more or 

subjects of whicb he treats that we are surprised every now and less before the public during tlie last few inontbs. It furnishes 
tlum to find him ^uilo ignorant of common things, 'riiia part a somewhat ewious illustration of the. meaniug of tho niuch-dia- 
also exhibits occasional instances of a stilted style of wriiiiig puled (hnament liubric that at the very lime wlien the church- 
which he ought to bo on his guard against. Tho Uathedral wardens were paving for tho use of the axe and the hammer in 
naturally leads the way, and here w'o have wry properly inserted demolishing rood-lollsand images, and buying the newly-compiled 
(p. 51) Mr. Street's description of the AbU‘y liatcwav, in wbieh Uouiilies and Injunctions, ihreo items of the account are for 
tnat architect gives his opini<jii tliiU it is original, ami not, as has mending a cope, placing an embroidered green stole, probably a 
been supposed, a copy of the liftei'iith c“ntur>; but instead of frontal, Ixdbre the high altar, and for bringing the lioly oil. And 
saying here all that was to 1 )*? said on tlie subject, 'I’aylor this, nnfortuuattdy lor the Church Association, belongs to the 
recurs in another part of the book a lew pages later to the counter second year of the nagn of King Edward VI. 
theory, giving Mr. Cfodwin's opinion, which -.vC chii scarcely think 'I'hero is an Appendix which modestly occupies only a single 
to bo correct. Hero, U)o, we Imd instancc-e of the use of hue laii- page, and wliich contains a valuable piece of information wEich 

giingo— rc.-v(Ujkd fur and so on; and the writer has not has iie\»‘r before seen the light. And liere Mr. Taylor has made 

quile come up to hi.s work ns giiiile to the Cathedral. We good use of the MS. stores of the library wbieh is under his cu.re. 
should, for instanco, havo expected a fuller doscrijition of the It relates to tho founding of the sec of Bristol. No historian has 
oast window, the whoh’! tracer}' of which consists, approjiriatoly to uoticc<l the fact that the Pope in Mary’s reign gave his sanction to 
R church dedicated to tho Ibily Trinity, of a most elulHirate re- tho existence of the .st'o wmich was one of the six founded by 
presentation of the idea of Three in One. Tho historical notices Henry VMI[. witliout tho approbation of the Apostolic See after 
range from the liiiio of the fust abbot down to tho present, or at tho severauco of this country from its doiiduioh. Afl.er tho ro- 
Iciist to tho last, goneration, when Sydney Smith held a probendal signation of Paul Bush, who w'aa made tho first bishop of Bristol 
Btnll. Under the sub-section, “Kniglidy Names of tho First Minor hy Henry VIH. in 1542, Jolin Holyinan W'as appointed ti> the see, 
Canons,” we have the names and the wilaries, with a n<ite added to and w’lis consecrated in 1554, but by some mistake of O.-irdinal 
the ellect that the prefix of “Sir” is clerical railicr than baronial; Pole’s, his original anpointrnent took place before the see had been 
the author seems to forget tlmt Ibis was the common designation of properly recognised by tlie Pope; and the ilociiment in (juestion, 
a priest, and had nothing whatever to do witli baronial rank. Again, w Inch we wish Mr. Ibylor Imd printed at length, is inteiulcd to rc- 
tho impeachment of the Protestantism ofH;iY,Bi8liopofUlnclu^stcr, move all objections that might be taken on tho score of informality, 
is quite out of place, as he never was or prol<‘-si'dhimself a I’rotes- and to place Ilolyman in the firm possession of his see, just as if no 
taut, anamo he probably would have ahhon-i <! iiaviiig bei>n deprived mistake had been made as to the original foundation of the bishopric, 
by Edward VI. for adhering to the old learning, ami kept in pri^itn It is very remarkable that so important a Bull should never fiuvo 
nearly till his death. Again, there is sonietliing amusing in tlie found its way into print, and should not even have been copied for 
idea of Cardinal Wolsey’s corresp<nident being spoken of asone the Vatican Transcripts in "the British Museum. We hope that 
Ilannihal." So iiiipoi-tant a functionary as the Master of the Ihdls ’ 
need not have been described as if 110 one had ever heard of him. 

ISuch mistakes, taken in conjunction with the amount of 
learning ami original lust-arch which the volume displays, are the 
more provoking as they jiiizzle a reviewer on wJiat ])rinciple to 
account for (hem. Nor probably is tlieve .iny better account to 
he given of them, or more honounihlo oxcusti for the wj-iter, than 
to say that we suppose lie is a self-tanghtperson. If this is so, lie 
is a remarkable instance of combined ability and persevei-anee. 

How indu‘<lriouB he has been may bo gathered from many of 
his researches, and especially from liis notices of ISt. James’s 
Church, Bristol. I'lie vestry accounts belonging to this church go 
back to an early period, and some interesting extracts have been 
made from them. liverything seems to slmw that this parish has 
had on almost continuous faiicccssiou of Puritan miiiisters from tho 
early days of IClizabeth up to the present time. AVo doubt vvhetliev 
anywliere else in England a [lenalty for Sahbatli-brenking could litive 
been enforced in 1679, such as,it appems, the miuistor and church¬ 
wardens of tlie parish procurcil in a sentence against four persons 
for exceeding the ordinary length, whatever that may have been, 
of a “ (Sabbath day's journey ”:— 

So Btrict ohscrvtT.'i of tlu* SaiduUli avcm-o the people of tliis pnrisli no lotigi r 
ago than 1679, that at a vcstiy then licht hcru fiuir persun'i were 
guiltyof « mo.st lieinou.s crime, and were cited itilo tho sjdiitmd court tor 
purltiining the Lord’s Day in travelling to Until on foot, to the. great dis¬ 
honour of Almighty Dwl and true religion, for which they confessed their 
sins in the said Court and paid 20s. for the use of tlio parisli. 

The Puritan spiril, heiwovcr, had existed from an earlier date than 
the reign of Eli/abelh at Bristol. Amongst the anecdolcs 
scattered so tliiokly thnmgh this volnrae we have one relat¬ 
ing to tho mayoralty of John iStone, who, Mr. Taylor t<*lla us, had 
four wives; biit what is more to the point, he enables us to ad<l 
another example to the two hundrt'd and odd martyrs of Mtrry’s 
reign;— 

When he was at Mass tlicrc came a weaver out of a little door in the 
W'eiiver’s cliapel, and cxelainied,** I’ie upon the idulationa worship!*’ upon 
which thift .John (Stone caused hia hcijoant to apprehend him, and being 
oonvictcil he was burnt for the oifence on iSt. Michacra Hill, near the lurii* 

pike, where tho four rood.s meet. ’ | energy, and most genial disposition—artless, aflectiouatc, cieer- 

Nothing seems to come aniias to Mr. Taylor. Hia anecdolea 
range from Pickwick to Puritanism, from murders to ghost 
stories, from Harold the Dauntless to tlie Mot Sonthoy, 
from the ninth to the nineteenth century, ana the subjects 
occur somewhat in tho helter-skelter way in which we have here 
arraim'd them. Hie fondness for difforoncos of religious belief and 
anecdotcB connected with thorn makes us almost wonder and regret 
that he has not inserted a tradition, which we remember to havo 
heard) of the difference between the General Ikptists who assembled 
• at BroM Mead and the Particular Baptists who worshipped 
at the i^thay, of whom it was smd that the former believed 
that the latter would be lost, whilst the Pithay congregation, 


ini, auracung iiio love or aii mat nnew nor ; pious, ana 
rejoicing over tho yilous thoughtfulness of her son; but doubt¬ 
less a Nonconformist, for Thomas, while only in his twentieth 
year, speaks of himself as a “Dissenter,” though he did not 
formally join the Cougregationalist body till three years later. 
With the ICnglish Church and its clei^ we may charitably 
presume that he formed no real acquaintance at any period. 
Happily he seldom speaks of them, but when he does, it 
is with a bitterness of spiiit which mere ignorance will best 
account for. “ A haughty arch-priest ” and “ a hard sea-monster ” 

* Mmair of Thomoi T. l^nch, Edited William White. London; 
bbltiter & Co. ; 


nmore long, iici; omy uiis, Diii soviTai oiner ninmificnpis iivjiu uio 
Vatican labrary may bo copii^d and niiulo accessible to English 
studcMits of political mid ecclesiastical history. In tho }iresont 
instanco, we uro indebted to tho /I'al of a Bristol citizen for the 
cxii'tencc of the transcrijit, Mr. Harford, a gontleniMU who boars a 
tinic-honoured Bristol name, having procurod it when residing at 
J'loiiio nearly half a cent my ago. 


LIFE OF T. T. l.YNCII.* 

Y\/^E h.'ivo no doubt that if the good man some passages of 
V T wliose life me here recorded by Mr. White could havo aii- 
ticipati'd the uosthimious honour that was in store for liini, he 
would havo dcpreiated it as lieartily as did a more eminont 
minister of the same religious communion, Dr. Thouais Binuey. 
Vot wo cannot wish that this little book had never been W'riiten, 
true as it obviously is that “ tho materials for an adequate and 
attractlv»' biography do not exist ” iu the case of its subject. It 
is interesting aua very instructive to turn over theso meagre pages, 
wluaein is eitilialruod by loving liands the memory of a man not 
at all ob^mre within bis own circle, who passod a life of lifty- 
three Years in Ijoiidon, but was scarcely known to tho gcneial 
public. AyL Mr. Thomas Lynch, tho Confpx^gational (or, as 
lie rather liked to style himself iu his old-lashioued way, the 
Judepindent) preacher, was, in his way, a remarkable man; one 
who by oxanmle, as well as by precept, taught those around 
him to suH'er oravoly and cheerfully some of the sorest ills our 
nature is heir to—pain, detraction, anxiety, poverty, and this 
enduring from tho cradle to tho grave. Throughout hia whole 
career, indeed, Mr. Lynch coidd hardly have know'n what 
nrosperity meant. Bom at Dunmow in Essex in i8i8, when 
but two years old he lost his father, a surgeon in that little 
town ('famous as the scene of the periumcal farce of the 
bacou-llitchj, wdio Siu'.rificed himself by rising from a sick bed 
to atteud a patient seized by sudden ilhiess. The widow, with a 
hiirdcn of eleven children, settled at Islington, and fought hard to 
gain them bread. (She in described as “ a woman of tn’eat 
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(p. 265) are the convertible terme of his playfhl mamente. In hia 
more eoroeat moods he writes:—** As 1 stand in a cathedral, I 
say, * Ah, how glorious you would be wore it not for the 6lergy'; 
and then I Hkdd, *You are grand enough to rest j^tient for a 
century or t#tf} you are a tomb now, you will be a shrine by and 
by; you wait for worshippers, and ahaU not wait vainly' " (p. 178). 

. But in truth a century or two were long to wait for such a hlessed 
^ consummation. “ I helieve in justice,’’ ho writes quite noar the 
end of his life, and A^licanism is injustice. The h^tablished 
Ohurch could not remain as it is for a twelvemonth, but for the 
superstition of Bespeciability, end out of that foetid mist we must 
all keep our heads lifted up clear and high ’’ (p. 290). Elsewhere, 

“ EpiscopaliivaB, Unitarians, Catholics ” («c), are included in the 
same category of evil. 

It is not our design, however, to exhibit Mr. L}’nch as a narrow 
bigot, still less as a mischievous deniagojpie; we rallicr aim at 
noting tho sad influence of perverted training and inveterate pre¬ 
judice even over an ingenuous and reflecting disposition, ns beyond 
question his was, in spite of the rabid outpourings we have just 
quoted. Omm ignotuvi p-o odioso is a ruling piLiiciple with too many 
persons, and one ought rather to grieve over than to condemn 
the blind aversion which was the natural w^snlt of antecedents 
such as wo have now to detail. His mother sent tho boy, 
of lively vigorous inbillect, with an eager thirst for knowledge, 
to some school at Islington, in which he was afterwards eniph)ye(i 
as usher. He came to read a little of the .;?eptuagint and 
Greek Testament with a fellow-assistant, who valued him so 
much (so he called to mind long afterwards) that ho bought 
himself a Hebrew ^ranunur, lexicon, and Bible, on purpose to help 
tho youth by learning the sacred tongue with him. At eighteen a 
sudueu alHictiou overtook him. Whilst sitting at dinner ho was 
seized with a constriction of the throat, which for the vest of his 
life, exdept at a few intervals, hindered his ewallowing solid food, 
but did not touch Ihe voice or any vital organ. His appetite con¬ 
tinued good, and he had thus often to emluro the pangs of sotui- 
starvafion. This .strange adoction set its mark upon Lynch's 
whole oaiver. Study .and business being necessarily sasponded, 
he sought for recreation in botany, in verso composition, and ‘in 
music, in which last pursuit he found cxfjuisite satisfaction, 
his favourite composer 1 >eing Purcell, who, as he jiwtly thoiight, 
has never received the appreciation that is his duo. After a 
while Im resumed tlie teacher’s work, of whoso responsibilities 
ho had formed grand ide.ia, ns also of ihe qualifications, par¬ 
ticularly the moral qualifications, ^tliat are required of him. 
Peeling the elfort of a fresh experiment at tuition to be beyond 
his strength, ho was compelled to fall back again on retirement, 
which he H'guiled by trying to make up for the dol’ects of a 
shambling education by nrivato reading and attonding a few lec¬ 
tures at University Oolloge. Meanwhile his inclinations were 
gradually tending to the ministerial office. He took his part in 
Sunday-school work and cottage lectures to the poor, ami ertm 
joined for a brief time thy College at Highbury as a day student, 
though he was soon led to withdraw by his norvons weakness. In 
spite of all hia infirmities, his cherished purpose was carried into 
-©fleet, though not till his twenty-ninth year, that in which he lo.st 
his mother. In 1847 he be^mo known to the Independent 
community at llighgat©, which was then in a dwindling con¬ 
dition. Such as it was, ho accepted the invitation of tho congre- 
mtion and hecame its pastor. “There are here,” he writes, 
“ nightingales and cuckoos, as many as one could wish; but Chris¬ 
tians and Dissenters are by no means so plentiful” (p. 71), ‘ The 
Dissenters may be estimated by tho avemgo number of Mr. 
Lynch’s hearers—about six men and twelve grown women ; those 
who know tho pleasant villo^ of Whittington and Sir Jlogor 
Oholmcly, of Coicridgo and the nightingales, will sunuiso tbat 
there may perhaps have been a few Christians there who were 
not Dissenters. But a twelvemonth sufficed for dreary work like 
this. To borrow his own language in his farewell sermon, “ The 
feathers of the sitting bird bocomo worn and her breast soro, but 
when life appeal’s she is* rewai’ded with tho joy of parentage. 
But what if her eggs were but chalk tjgg^shapea, or nave lost 

vitality.Poor bird! feathers worn, breast 8«»ry, but 

no young. And poor minister I if ho spends and grifeves himself, 
and no hopeful I’esults,” 

With this appropriate metaphor on his lips he camo down from 
the hill of cuckoos and nightingales (0 a concert-room in Morti¬ 
mer Street, there to tend a few stray sheep who had wondered from 
the fold of Dr. Leifchild, and with whom, and with others whom 
he gathered round him, he subsequeiitljr removed to a larger place 
unsavourily situated in tho Mews behind Fitzroy Square. s/Ilis 
high^t translation was from a room in Gower Street to an iwii 
chapel near the Hampstead Itoad, not very commodiously erected 
over a railway tunnel. ' The twenty-four years of his humble 
ministry were constantly interrupted by ^oxysms of illness 
which enforced upon him vacations, sometimes of more than a 
year in length, and were embittered bjr a dispute whose miserable 
details take up a full third of Mr. White’s volume, and which is 
dignified by him with the n^io of “ The Rivulet Controversy : 
the Itivulet, as appeai-s from' his description, being a little rill 
of holy song set running by his hero over the parched desert of 
orthoaox Oongjregatiouausm, whose assembUes haa long recognized 
but one divine poet, dear old Isaac Watts. Since no church or 
minister was obliged to use Mr. Lyneb’s hymn-book unless it 
tM^ed a good one, it is bard to see how the simple attempt to 
enliven the exsreisea of religion in this wav co^d bo deemed 
a pro&ne use Of the unwelcome leisure impdsed by slcknesa on its 


author. But the new hymns were vigorously attacked b^ oertaiA 
religious newspapers—the Morwng AdotHknt in particular-r!> 
and by these ruthless critics the mwld was proclaimed to be 
absurd, imspiritual, pantheistic, and was characterized other 
choice epithets which mean much or nothing according to 
the habits and powers of those who use them. If, as we 
rather fear to be true, the new hynuiologist was “ not even 
at the bottom of the scale as Poet,” that fact might surely 
have settled the whole matter, and spared tho p<x)r invalid a 
world of pain. For Mr. Lynch took seriously to heart all the 
harm he read about himself Even time failed to bring to the 
hapless rhymist its wonted assuagement. 1855, the date 

of the publication of the liivulrt^ down to 1871, when his long 
disease came soinewhat sharply to an end, he never ceased to regard 
himself as an injured, maligned, and smitten man. A loving wife 
and son were the only earthly solaces of his weary, uneventful 
pilgrimage. Hia portrait, which faces the title-page, reminds one 
for a moment of Liston's expression when he acted Mawwonii; 
but a second glance dispels tho illusion, and tho deep lines of the 
countenance speak of days and nights of anguish as wwU of body as 
of soul. 

Mr. White declares that those who kmow Lynch, whether 
tlirough hia ministry or his writings, were urgent to have some 
account of his career, however imperfect. “ If there is not much to 
tell,” they say, “ at least let ua have what there is.” The r^ult may 
disappoint them if tluw expected murh in qimutity, for his extant 
letters are few, and of his fresh and genial conversation almost 
nothing is prc.serve( 1 . AVhat they will find is, however, interest¬ 
ing and instructive. We do not believe that Lynch ever con¬ 
sciously gave up any one of the driest diigmas of his denomination, 
blit he hubiluully bn-utbed n free and pure atmosphere in a higlier 
region of thought. 11 is view of life in the abstract was a cheerful 
Olio. “ I am indinod to think,” he wrote early, “ tlial there is more 
sweet than bitter mingled in man's cup—that there are more happy 

E ersons in the world than sad ones— that tho joyous momenta of 
umnnlifr, of evory individual life, outnumber those of pain,” Nor 
did he abandon this faith in his later years; almost his last words 
wore, “Now lam going to begin to live.'’ Witliout professing 
to be an exact sebolur, ho had matundy weighed the best thoughts 
of many of tho prol'onndest thinkers; and in public lectiu’es 
he deliglited to ininarl the literary knowledge he had diligently 
stored up. Of his ple.a«int humour we will give just one snecimen, 
not remarkable in itself, nor the best we have met with, out os a 
convenient mode of introducing what little wo have further to say. 
A (mse of wine is sent to him in sickness from the shop of a Mr. 
Oliver 

I must send you, ncrording 1o the ad.ago, a Roland for your OUper. 
Roland WHH, I bi'Jii'vi*, a kniglit who could give struko for stroke, and if ho 
could not pay one kiiidncs.-i hy another, no doubt he at least gave Ibanka 
pioTiiptly and heartily, as J do. 

Your witie came with (’iiriou'< timeline-js. Tho last glass of a lost bottle 
hod Just been poured out, aud I hud said, “ Now we must go to the dogs,” 
mefiiurig wo nlu^t accept one oi two evils, a pulse too low for tho want of 
wine, or a purse Umi low through procuring it. ” To the asid my 

wife. “No,” said I, ‘Mhoiigh ih»uu is nine enough there, <l(aibtle.vi; to thu 
doyn,” which blie said was wickmi. Rut could it be wicked, when, Ovo 
mi'nutiyj afterwards, its I was sijJping a cujt of cofteo, a erne of wine ” 
was announced ? 

This is something in tho Iqno of Cnwper, and to our mind 
is quite as eili^ing as tho practice of Mr. Muller of the 
Bristol Orphanage, who, in his day of sinall thiiq^, used to 
draw by prayer upon the Bank of Faith. But is poverty 
such as wo have hei’o a glimpse of a whit the less deplorable 
because it is borne witbout complaint or ostentation P No 
doubt the gulf sceiils wide enough which yawns betwwu tho 
village minister dismissed from his pulpit for buying tea at the 
wrong shop (and we have actually known such an instance), and 
the mighty ik'echer who makes his church an auction mart, or tho 
mightier Sniirgnou who has triumphtid over lordly deacons; but 
they all alike owe the brood tlnw eat to popular acceptance, and 
t-o be long popular a man must follow general opinion, not presume 
to load it. Thosti who camiot how the neck will faro lik<j tho 
subject of our memoir, and many a worthy and able man besides; 
they will not sulfer absolute want, perhaps, but tho frnr 
and the near prospect of it will ever bo upon them t-o damp 
their yiiergios and fetter tho free exiircise ot their nobler facul- 
tivA. I’oor Eynch kept a “ ll^iven’s Bo<di,” wherein ho rtjcordcd 
such seasonable chance gift.-i (if, indeed, there be any chance 
in the matter) ns his case of wine, but he had to complain that 
out of ten whom lie had striven to beinjfit by his counsel, nine 
went away and made no sign (p. 275). Is lie too feeble 
to preach oftctior than once on Sundays P 'rhen he feels 
himself compelled to say to his Hock, “ You will have to pro¬ 
vide for the evening elsewhere. . Let all feel free then to 
lessen their subscriptions” towards his mnintenanco. la he 
so fortunate as to receive presents from his hearers, once 
of yoL (p. 90)^ once of the vast sum of aoof. (p. 270) P “ A 
sincere aud faithful man ” writes to tell him he is not pleased, 
that he envies neither pastor nor people, and fears they will bo 
“ultimately ruined” (p. 278). The donee addresses the donors 
with sense and manliness 

No directions have been furnished to mo us to how I am to dispose of ray 
two hundred pound*. It is a free gift, for my free use. But, as a fr<'o 
man, I bhall feci bound so to mend and to save as may best enaWo me to 
make more cfRdcnt tlie spiritiuu service it is my duty and htajour to render. 
Money i* vile or precious according to the gelling or the using. ^ le® 
having it is no sure heaven, the want of it may bo a sharp pargatoi3% ** 
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is a minister of sla and of riglitcoa'HU‘'W ; nfvcr the most, and /wntietimeir 
tho least,, terflccablo of things ■, but usually a enpitid servant if it has even 
a tolerably sensibla raaeber. 

If tile getting up a tostimonial is often a presumption that some¬ 
thing has gone wrong (p. 91), it certainly was not so in this 
instance. 

Would it not be well if wcsulthy Nonoonformistnj wltose con- 
ecioncea or tawtos force them to willidruw from coranniniun with 
the Nation^ Church, would taho more cai’c than tlwy do tluit 
juoiis and deserving men who labour among them should not 
come to povertj merely bjcauso they lack in their ministry just 
those fjnaliHos which are llio least vaJuable and (.leservo the 
eatecra? Noisy and worldly-minded pastors will puriuie their 
own interests keenly enough, und, if cast down from one ]jn<iiioLi, 
will contrive to fall on their feet iu nuother. 1 do not want to 
^0 into the wilderness," says Lvucli on one trying occasion, “ ]»ul. 
if .1 muJst, I have been there before, and perhaps uii anu-l imiy 
meet me, bearing a pitche.r of water, and I in.iy iiiul ni.min on 
the ground.” To provide that in tinit' to cn.io such men as 
he should nol have before them a prospect ihiis dreary when 
they liavo reached near fifty years of ago, vxere suroly n more 
worthy and (’hristinn enter])rise to spend /eal and slreiurili upon 
than the poor endeavour to bring down lli.‘ whole hotly of ihe 
English clerg}',^;cr/o» tolht: s luifibrlorn mnl liuinilialing 

prodicanient. 


uNLy.” 

I T Iins oflen hoeu lamonted, ;oid with i2oi)d ivisou, tint while 
there c.VLst schools of pninllug. of scidplmv'. t»f minie, in every 
direction, them should he no iveog!ii/i'd school of wiitini^. d'lm 
man or woiiuni whose atnbitioii it is to .succeed w^lli hrufth or 
chisel, with voice or inslniinent, finds llie means of education 
ready of .recess. For tlmso whoso desire^ lend towards tiu* skilful 
hum]ling of the p(‘n them arc no .such menus proviiled. Tins is 
tlm more to bo regridted bee.mso filniost evv'ry one is in llic Irahil 
of’thinKing liiins^df capable of writing a hook, nhliouidj it 
might inn er occur to him that hu was lilted by iriliue to e' M in 
any otlu r artistic line. A liiLih antlujnly on tlie Fnhject, 1 >r. 
Wemlell Ilblines, has indeed ilelivcred his opmijai that overy man 
has it in him to write one good novel ; but this is i .ne of thnse half- 
liuths of which the, repetition is somewhat dnnyeo aH, 'llu'se wlio 
quote fills dictum in seU-defeiiceforget llijit its atilliur hav Mopped 
short at saying that <*v ry man has it in his power to write o.,e, 
good novel. He has not .added tlial every man ran do this uitlioat, 
lulling pains to cultivate his power ; still less has he wiid that the 
power of writing one book implies flu* power of writin;r iiu'iiv. 
It is curious that llie s nne dehu-ion which seems to prevail as ut the 
e\i«lenco of a universal gift for writing is ap]died almost to the 
same extent to the art of iieling. Uoth these heUc'is are in their 
natiu'o Angularly uuroasonable. JL is common enough to hear this 
Kind of rtdvico given to ouo in want (d‘ money or employment, or 
both, “Oh, write a novel. Anylaidy can write a novel/’ WJi.it llm 
.speaker really means Ks that he himself could write one. If is lui- 
fortiinale that, in spile of tin' ailvieo is fre(pientlY acted upon. 
A.S ii matter of fact tliiwe are pnd)ihty no ealhnga which iiivolvo 
more hard wH>rk for the attainment 01 ri’.il succe.ss than those of 
the actor iin<l t he writer. We had occasion not lonjr ago to point 
out some of the ili:>:i.stvons results which follow from the wrant of 
literary ('ducatioii. While such results are uh.siuu'ed (o follow 
fre/|uently from the w.mi of iv Kchord, some credit is due to 
writers who make for lliemiclves a e-cIuk)! by the imitation of 
model.s wdiich iirc recognized as good. .And this credit is due to 
the wTitor of Om- Onlt/, whieli we may lake avithoiit much danger 
of mistake to be the work of a woman. What model the author 
has Sfdeeted will be e.ayily discerned from one of the opening jias- 
sages of the book: — 

Thirty ye.ar9 iigu tJie hc.mty (*f AMei'■liarii was Miss Tto^e Caiutlcn, iho 
only (huighter of an oKl rn.ij^jr, who lived in a wnnll house half-Wiiy up the 
hill behind Hit* town, oml was crrii)Uiycd as hii agent by a nnliloman in the 
iieighhourliood. 'I’lii.-i vmmg lady was stauiHng one morning—it w.ia a 
nnirket-da;—at the end of the bridge, lu'ar tho water-mill, hilking to a 
genth-umn who hnrl diKmounled fouu iiU liouw, and waa .stroking and eares- 
aitig it, nlwcnily, wJiilo ho gave lior Ins full attention. It was Miiy-tfino ; 
the pcai‘-troo on tho end of the mill wjis ,i miss of blossom, and so wn.s .‘la 
orchard liighcr up the hme; n blue ^Ky Avas over their beads, bij'tb w-ore 
Mnging, and merry sounds came fimn llte slrort. The gr^ntlcnum who was 
talking to Mis.s tJnmden thoaght her prettier than all the tlowcrs iu May. 
*She was f.tir, sumIJ, delicate, and eertamly very pretty, Avith the couqde.xion 
of a lady in Snvres china, and blue Mini ing eyes, “ like ^Wig wtmd saue'-rs,” 
as they were, deucrlbwi by one of her rivals. 

TIio influence of Mias Thackeray ia bore readily perceivwl in the 
ftccuiniilation of uudclineddotiiilB of scenery. It is a favunrito device 
witb the author of the Viliagii ptt the (Vffio describe birds singing 
and merry sounds coming from the street without more particularly 
slitting what are tbe birds nud what tho merry sounds. Iu thi.s 
wav a pleasant dreamy imprea.sion is produced upon the reader; 
his inwgiiiation is gently stimulated to till up for itsolf the details 
which are only suggested by the writer. From tins happy medium 
betwoon too j^vit and too iilile elaboration of description, as well 
as from jnony other causes, Miss Thackeray’s books are always 
pleasant tty read. Tho writer of Chu Only may be cougralulatod 
oil hating chosen a good model to follow; but iraitatsbrs should 
liot I'oyget tile maxim, *‘ Honpit exemplar vitiis imitabile.” It 
must bo also that In tho presoat case the disciple has not 
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.always paid sufficient attontiou to the method* of tiie master, 
thorefom tho work produced presehts. in parts on incoi^uouB^ 
Rppoarauoo. •/ 

Jt will be easily imagined that the gentleman whois introdufted' 
in convnrsntton with Hose Oomden is not the only one of her 
admirers. Ho is a young man named John Atherloy, the bankcaf* 
ert* Aldt‘rslmni, good-ionking, and rich. But thoro is another young / 
man named Charles Fenwick, who ia rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice. He is riot particularly go(td-looking, and ia particiilaiij 
strange. He is a drojiniy, sentimental cronturo, full of old-faslrioned^ 
fancies niul fcumalities. Much may »be allowed for tho influence of „ 
a Avbolly retired life spent in tho company of an invalid mother 
luulhrolhor; but it is scarcely conceivable that even under these 
circninstunccs a }oung man of tho present age should invariably 
udilri'.s the girl wirii wliom be i.s ni love as “My dear young 
IniU." Apart from n foAv trivi.il mi.stnke.s of this kind, however, 
the chnvMcicr of (Jharlt,4 Fenwick is iieilhcr ill conceived nor ill 
cvfcutcii. It is no doubt true to n.ituro thnl sufth a man should 
concenfrrh' his whole power of ad'cction on “One Only,that on« 
b'jinjr n girl like Ho^oOiiiutli'n. kSoon after t In* scene of which wo hiiVo 
quoti'd paj'l, ^liijor Oaniden and lii.s daughter pay their flrat Itrisit tok 
AliM. Fenwick, and Ro.-v', while walking through the garden with 
Oh-o-k s, ceiiJide.-. to him rhat .she has a trouble from wlucli he, might 
pos-'ihly extricate her. iiinl jnmuises to consider tho pA>ssibility of ask¬ 
ing lii-^ help deliiiiieh. I’he readerlia.s been givc%to understand that 
l.’oso i.- not fe.dU .so gddcl or st* (diamilng a person as sho appears itt 
the eyes, of .Tulin Atherlev Jind Oharlcs Fenwick. Still’it is a 
little siirpriring to And that the help which she decides to aslc for 
Is the loan of lil'ly pound,s, for Avliicb hVnwick generously .substi-' 
talcs a hundred. It is true that s-lie e\h|bi<3 a certain sliamu in 
in.aking Iier lecpio^t, and, cunsidering tlio object for VAdiicIn^UH al\cr- 
wurds i\j)pc.irH, it has been nnule, she cnuld luvrdly'do less, 'fins Is 
the bogiriiiing of an intimacy with C'harh s Fenwick and hi.s family 
whicli ilo.e fe.stcv-t and cncouvagcsin every wii)'. Tlie invalid 
r.iolluT and brotlier lind a new interc-f in tho prospect of (Ih-irle^'s 
li-pjniiess, and the old hidy presouts her with a bracelet v-:ilnitblo 
as well Irom associations as for ilself. To t.ho .icccphince, of 
this gift Jlo.se, exhibits an almo.sl in\ incihlo repugnance, frit it ip 
forfeit upon her, and i.s regarded 'a.s a kind of hmI set, upon ber 
unex’pressrd »‘ngaciMiicnl to Fenwick, d'he hopes of all tin* poeplo 
Avlt j iv,. 1( uk.i;^- iuiTv.ird to till' «(iin])lt‘tion of this cnijragement arc- 
defe.itfd, as tiio I’f.uler li.i.s cu]icei\ct{ that they Would be, 
i'l an n!'.e\pi.c!ed manner. 'J'here is a garden party gfrctt 
Ity liord and L.idy Aldin^il.ain, tin- nngnates of iho counlv, 
at which tivTu is ninch talk ovi'i* tlie marriage wliieh m, 
t..ippn.sed to bo impending htwe.en Fenwick nnd lloae. 

In tiio mid't of the }>iu*ty, hoAvcver, Hose is found to hove dis- 
appe.art‘d sinhltMly, and inquiry lead.s to tho discoverv that she 1ms 
vdojHid Avirli an (dx ford nndcrgiMdh.ito named Dupuis, jiaying the 
cost of tile post-hoi.ses, the licence, and other noccsHjarie.s with tJuA 
money wdii«-h she borrowed from Fcuwick. We called atten- 
frou ju.^t now to tho gift of fi bracelet from i^Irs. Fcuwick to* 
Jiu'C (J.imiicn. h -can^ie it is dwelt upon at hoium lengtly. by 
tho author, ami lo'ul.'ii to a curious hlandor on her part. It is 
not credible I hat f-o courtly an old lady Rs \frs. Fcmvick is do- 
scnlicd to he slionld, on hearing tho news of Jio.se’.s elopement^' 
think of (lie hns of her bracelet before the dcHtruction of her son’s 
hiippirit!.**s, and sjicnd her time ultorrmtely in calling the woman ' 
whom he lias loved u thief, and abusing him for not instantly 
recovgriiig her projicrty. 

With the elopement of Itoso Camden ihe boat part of One Onit/ 
i.^ concIndoJ. Altiiough it contains many improbabilities anu 
inislakefl of treatment, such ns the introduction of a number of 
entirely superHium.s charartors, it contains some promise. The' 
writing is often prtstty, and is coinmendably free front faults of' 
{jTannnar. It ia unfortunate that this should bo mat^r for com- 
meiidathm at all, but as the prosonco of bad grdraroar is a 
erring fault in the novels of the d.iy, it is only fair to notice itS' 
absence in tho work of a new wTiter. ^ 

The man-iflge of Dupuis and Hose is followed by the return, 
from India of a brother of Charles Fenwick’s, who has been men¬ 
tioned at intervals iti the course of the story. There is no kind- of • 
icftson wliy ho should appear at nil, as he only returns in order to 
di<‘ ulmobt. at tho same time as his mother. Thoro h» a sort ot 

S assion for the; inlToduction of ^eath scenes in novels of the present 
«y. Tho fashion was sot some’time ago by a writer who m Iwr 
first attempt uiidonbtodly displayed power cnoug|i to warrant 
her handling tlm subject. But it is a fashioir which it is ill to^ 
follbw, and it would certainly be dilftpult to find'a scene'of. tho 
kind riioro out of place than the death of the mother and sop in 
Oiie Only. It possesses ueitJier dignity nor pR,thos, and is evidently 
dragged in merely because the sul^ect is opposed to be attractive^ 
Herald, tlio invalid brother who fris been mentioned is ^lled 
oil soon afterwards, and after this wholesale mdftwcre nu'flior in'* 

troduces us to a pew generation. “AfSieriey the banker ismrtrried find 
prosperou-s, nnd possesses^ a fkscinating daughter; Mrs. Dupuis i» 
liring in wretched poverty with her husbarid, who has demoped' 
into a cross, peevish, elderly gentlema^ Harry, her fevourlte sop,» ^ 
young man of the honest and rfUdotio type, has just bwn throyni' 
out of an employment for,which he was bat little by the 
brealdng of .ft Ixiftk in which ho held a clerkship.* Ho goes" 
Aldershnm with a letter to Atherloy from Mrs. Dupuis, appealte 
to her former lover tq do Anything tlmt hq, can'for hor"boy- 45 ^ S;. 
token into the bank as a clock, and visitl Athbrley^srlwiuut' ' 

a natural consequence he foils inlove 
and i.H preveutqa^froiri’reveftlhjj' Ms 
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Penwick-’dieft conveniently BoonM^nx^ leaving aU l^a vi^t 
wealth to Hairy. Ahoutdhte tithe MiA. ^ rhdB, 
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tWt a copy- of some merit is bettor than an onginal of none. ^'i hc <'''■ ixtivtcu iUl- hsch ,/r Aevm and bisuoi «ai ue-open w Tue^iuy, 


Strilte out a line for licrseli. Meanwhile, it muat be reuiembeivd anicno^^ndii heidn.wi'Lm<i'i>,oiTji(or.'i. 

tWt a copy- of some merit is bettor than an onginal of none. ^'i hc <'''■ ixtivtcu iUl- hsch ,/r Aevm and bisuoi «ni ue-open w Tue^iuy, 

- -,-, -r - ~t"--- -r--r;=;rrrr==r?nrr"rrr'Trr.:::rr:~rrr’~r-t' --— ".r Pfu-in’riunOK u( ihe variou* l>)rnrtini‘iitHiirihi^ru1U'-{«>,uin(»)ninir i'-Ol infummUtm 

(. iunpi^. I>,,) r und lluurH ,,>1 Atti^mhinrk-, Hlc , unu <jn,;iv> uf ilt« lli:yulAti<Mi?i fcUit.)ui li> thvi 
A, Kiituiiitt Biiii I-fur 'iilioltnljii-., i.ml 1'ri/K'. irtieu tu e.’ini'CDtlou li/huiijcnlin'ii 

CiOl K-i'j. lUe 1 ^‘Viial i’Vi.lm-ai uuii I* ulitaiiKil ftl llie latliA: of the tJollrx.- 

. , j-f . Till, IXi'iiiiiuiti'in f ',1 Ihc Mcdifitl Ivuliiiiui' Kichihinoiut, «jid uhn Oint fur the Viidrca'i 

lEe hca leave to itnte that we (Uchne io r/'litni rnorfrd Cohunvin- i utiarut ioiinh',-i*i au.kmi j,nv,,imii.,fh,’kua,',a,ii in. >i..i,:at uiflCoUiycMii ii»o 

. 1 ■ a«h uiid a’.lli ,HiuIkt. 

cations; and to th%s rule we can rnakv iw edccpUon. j,,,. lothc (i.,wi-r strevt sutioa.if iiic Mcfr..,„ntr.ii nmiway.and uiova 

' fiw lain.iti j'aalh. Inun the 'Uuiiiitl -A th« iS'urtli-WiVcru, AIi.liiuiJ. nud tiioat ^lu-lituu 


THE UNITED STATES. |''rilK WKSTKliN COLLliaK, IMilGUTON. 

The Aimuti Snhemptim to the SA’rrKBiv hiTi’tiAv, imhuhiei \ la 

P<«<r, 4 ,« to my ih,h of the l’oit.;l ie i'l 10.. (W., or 

17 so noia, md may u fornwdrd di,;,t to the j'oiMrr, oi , 

the Office, .W South,mpton Sfeeet, SIrmul, or to Mr. I!. F. , b, 

Hxusxtuu, A,nericen A(ioury,\7 JTrnrHtn Street, t'orrut tiurdrn, \ i i.is, ii''i„)i..i..i>iiiirorb) itucr. ..^ ^ 

IjOjuUm, t Jntio^uotioorU AfoiU'U Ordrre cot, be erut /'root ooy 1 ]',.\MIN<IinN (/OU.I'/iF. HOUSE. Tho 

/ A.J \i,x r'I'KHM w<minfiiiv «(.11 Ni>(ilciulH?r SS. Iuc]u,ili‘r< Tcriiir avuri TO hi m>ftuifiriiM, 

office in the Vnilvd States, mid Suhscrintutm, pni/ahle la adnmr, h.., i- i,ii..«i,.tml ..xiuuicui ir*.. Thr^ u » Tiu»r an.i iMr- 

w ’ i J i ' niifcrv'. ftr , fill'<moll ..r fwillcularr. 0 T'|,ly totlM-Kcv. J. Wooo, lli-ad-.Manipr. <>1 to 

eotnmcnca at any tin^. j s. m iiii.iLii.i iuM>iwn inid tiouv-Mud<>i.__ 


THE SATUKDAY IIEVIEW 

<11^ 

P 0 I.IT 1 CS, LlTKRATUllK, SCIENCK, AND ART. 


: PUIJ.AVUS. T.\UNT(lN'.--(,\F(iUt) MATIHOUIATIUN- 

, PAltlS. , ai.b.i'ON'^jONH, und CA.ttKUIOfJH PUKVIOliS K\^AIIS \TT(fNS-I'ni- 

/ . Cel' v.\ ri,; H U I'»jN. h, CJmduttle, Itf OxK.id lUid Odtuhiulyc fur the I, iu\urdllLS, tin ItirlcAa 

the SaTTJKOAY IvEVjnW v/tf/w he oh/llUied iU'e)‘U Oil/nraajJ tivil s^rdrv, S\ I.i,lw)ch, Iiml Ollin F-vuniinfttiiHir The nuTt Tarlu will bcKln oil 

■' •' , H» p'liiihn 21. - I Of l’r«.i,uiiL<'< a|>(,ly luTlir Hcv. Mil SKuuHl'Alir. 

of ^1. hoTUEmNouAyt, Jioiitei'ard de StraslMnin/. ; - r ,;;,"; i..,;,. v;;y" ri— -i.“‘rrTr"r 

J __ _ _ L .. . - - - , l.|MjldiAMiS K(M 10 A)lj, IWliN UJX.—The aim of tulUmle 

- -—i—- — — - - I jifovl'U' hir the SONS of OKSTLEMIEN a UkOtuu0hIy Band EduiHLliaa, •* 

' mtollni li> timt pit-u nl Mie I'ulilie sohuolh. but nt n mudoate couL 

THE SATUKDAY KEVII'jW ■' Mr.Ii^.^I).Mlow,,r^K,^"t,,rft,rw»T^w.,n. 

< 11 ^ , JlKAD MATifFNATlOAi, M.IPTRU—Ucv. WIl.M.VM TIEKD, M.A.. St. Juhii'i CoUcire, 

I Cumtiriilge i Ihth hi'iiiur Opiuue. I'nitoH, ItC'iU. 

POLITICS, LlTJCRATUllK, SOIENCi:, AXD AIIT. l ufat, clashioau mabtku .^francis uked. ka , u.a.. t;»etet cuicgc. ox&ni. 

* • ’ 1 Tlicie ate Tlireu sohonl Tcriuf in the yvar, of au averuxo duration of Tliiitoeu'Wtirkt cwh. 

. , The Michttvlina* Teim bcaiiiii uii Srpteinbcr 21, lti71. 

J nue fia. j Pruni.crtiuietnMylwoblulncdonaviilicatlou. 

--- .ADINGDON SCfJOOL (Six'miies ’fronrOxford).-->NEXT 

nnV'PWhJTR OW Km OS'* ATTflfTfiT I?** I TERM frt'/m* on Scjitcmbcr HI Another Tlf.nnltoiy I* now tMidy for otrnmuoi;, A. 

OONTKNTB DF Wo. .)h., ALtilfM lH-1. i Puhlh’'^c■l.l>n^Trmt^lI 1 J.^ jan* snd incIiMivc diai,rw. l.'niiusiiy and Entroui'i, Scholar- 

Spain. Brighton nnd Shrllluld. j dupr _A<ldn-n^. lUv. E. Si vMKiis.Ueud.MaflteT. __ _ ^ ^ 

te.Hr,.u..a 053 -;^ i pUlVATlV'a’UIT 10 \^"ibr'ARMY, 0(xil’KlW Hiui;, CIVIL 

Lil„.TuI Clubs. I ^ SEBVUE, WOOLWrOlI.aiid UNIVi;U8rri£S..R,.r Dr in,f;nF.SXV'rrtn* Cam ) 


Piofcswor Tyritlftir-i Addrew. 

An Djioninjf for thu ArWtdcriu'.v. TUc “ 'I’ltlc of Buvorf'iul.'' 
CiiMliKiiKai-lBri. iJiiTiijiurfil.ivc’ Kcalfli of WHtfriii|?-l’hiui‘,5. 

Irifsb Ndtioiiul MonitniotiM. The M.Ficni .S.ivuye. A bay Dm uf Town. 
(Ircnt Aili>l])lii DriuiiiH. 

Birk'i on Modem TTtilitnimnixn. 

'■ ff'Pocipfy fit 'Miidrijl m Die ftcvciitorntti < 'oiitnry. 

■Misiii Wurdaworlh'B Tour in Suotlnriil. IlifnfcV Sidniol HDtory of Italy. 
Longevity. M»inual‘< of l.iUintiuv. A Rook uhonl iJrl-till. 

Life of 1 ’. T. Ljin.-h. One Only. 


! L^OU COOPWrs IITI.L, WOOLVVICH, nml .M.VTIlKtA^ 

i I TJCII. SCTroi,An''IIII-’S_f or l.i«t of Miimuivs uln'a.Jv fiiiiicil.aihlifsii llc¥. F. R. 


I (..)iUi.irt'. I'leut jllalvc'u. Ttjmo 


I NDIAX CIVIL ENGINKLIIING (UlLJd^lGO, CiwWs'fm 

-f'ANDJ It ATI’S fur Adiiiinjiun .ui* a[K>i-lallv I’UfMCAKlill hy Ihc Rev. hi. WRKjIJ'Y 
M.A., M h.. F a. A S . fiirmc>!> I'niti'joor of M.«rli( (natu-n, Ad(liw.inLlir uoU lute l‘‘«ainln< r A 
Caiidi<laU‘« hii V|>poinliiii iiD I 11 the liKliaii Civil EiiBiuCvrioe Service uiid ludlaii ’lilrtfranl. .. 
Addri'na.h? lliirh Street, Cluphniii. S.W. 

T(iOLKKSTONK.W."!! ALA. Oxon. 

•*- iloruiorly Pnneipul of Ibc Klfluiwtone IJIich Belvool. Bomlniyi, wlili the fosnaviUT o< 


.■ C0Ny.NTs OF No IWI. Auausy.% 18T4: ‘ - jjARiiiKi) cudtUYM AN^ IncnmuYt 0? a 

rarliannniUiry RopitUtlons-Tho T«,riil.n: Rlotw M r. f ow-hen at Prome Vrjoim-- iV near Oxford, formerly TuV.r in M-veral Fanullci. of OfohmUou, and Into ^ra.to^m a 
Railway DiVlifonda— Scflor Cii^t^ lAr--lmm«l>t lu^^ingJoiid-lAluoatlonril Com- PuhUn SefoBW. receive Three oi lunr FUI'ILS to prepare lor t)w CiowrMtv. TVrnid iW. 
uiomi.'we. llcfcrciWiiirivcnaiiil requlied—Adclremi, Her. M. A. DnoM.earc of MtA<rv. Uiwterab Co., TS 

_ . . „ . ►. Rew Rond Sfrtot. hundon. 

Weak PoiutB In Competitive Examination—DevizM -Mefiifoval rro]Cctnrft—Literary ... - - . 

Policewien-Dcttn Stanley on General Connclla—Temple llar-Tlie SiUToy A PMY, CXlNTIiOL, CEYliGX WRITl^ltSIlJlbS, IX1)I.4X 
Absi/cb—B asse-BnlMipttn ExblUition for Alsace and Lorrainn. KttHESTS. and ALL nKi’AR’I'MBNT.I of CIVIL .sruvJCK _ Air W. M. 

Stubw. ucton-A a-r.<.y<« p.»t- Th« Co<mt oi r^tr, Hi«on-ot "jiafiV'Vte/nSo TiEMlirjJC 

A nvittov/mn wov_/nr. 1.4)iulcisfinn fluMlAnlRtr_PriiAniiin'fl f'/»vnMAVullty«-4 _^ ' 


thp Americttn Vfar—.loluwon on liUrKisicapo Oardenlng—Fr<^iun*fi Coiniinratlvo o^efoni Htieet. 
ri>litana"-wino Time In Irrtancl—Tho Ooiiuj of Andont Byracueo—Oramliiigh i/i'YYYG 

OoUeRC—Gormaii Llteiatiirc. T|LL1(JA LL 

_ (Married) of T 


tomlon; fnWUhod at 88 e0UTnAMl»T0N STREET, STRAND, W.O. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"nEUCJATE aud HACKWAUO BOY.S.-- .V (IKAIUJATE 

(Married) of ITln. Coll. Cum., an Old Rnds-lnn, luui Vw-aiufle* for TWO PUPIIJ? Sir 
hU next Term. He ofltts (‘lassie*. Alntlu-inatiee. Fcvnuh, and fliorouffli nernian, and every 
I'Hre and home tuiufort for iklleutc Ifoya, and If denfred, llnntlnv, Shoohnir. und Kl-hinit. 
I'erniB, i.')(> to KKi Quiueua, aixorduiK to a;;c.—Addrcm, Uev. U. K. L., tloldicate ItoetAry, Alticn 
Wciilock, Salop. 

Ajf 0 jLJ'' 01 tr) GUAIHjATK, in Ifonours, an oict iviarlbiiriftn, 

mid Uio SehoUr of )u» Colli-ire. receive* PDPIJjS.-Addrciw, Rev. W. tir«it 

Rlakeiiluiio, Ipawieh. 


--a-T AlllKS’ HCilOOL, TAUaXTON, for the DAUGHTEUS uf 

_ - OENTJ.KMIC.N_The Education Klven i*aIhonmishly «Hindone. and the aswl.,itaiieoof 

TXn'R'E'fl GREAT PTOTURE nf **OHRTST TiMAVTKTG th* vexperltmAdMiuKraiapriKHred lii llw afod) «f thoiw hranehiw r.t irarnliitf Wl»leh are (.fa-n 
I ./ , v .. oinTtted m the Eduoalion ofLadlcA The real, workifoiie la fiwied Iw tJic('.oIfej» ofPm.vptow 

PRAfTORHIM, “Tbit Preain ofPlIate'a Wife," "Niirlit of UtoCruciflxIon,' HniithcOxfoid IaicuI Exainlnailoiia, and hy LvanilnatTomi In thcSwool iticif. 7 PupJD paNtieil 
CbrljHjto Martyri, V ‘VrtdiAiia ^ Bimial, "Andromeda,*’ kc., at the DOItX yihc Senior DxforJ,and e the Junior, in the June F.xaudnatfofia. l«7l»-7S 1 and at llw Chruimaa 
GALLERY, U 4f«w BSnd StrMt. Ten to ^.-AdmiatUin, la. Examluallona 8>r tKc Oillece of Preeeptom. 17 'i'binl-CiMf. M .Setviid-claaa. tnd & rirat-Claia, 

----'Jn---including SikmIii) and llonuur Cerllrt(»t«M. wery Italned Uy th« Piydla i niul tli« Colltvc Fiiet 

* tVlHeidie0nSnkiiTtfayrnaxt,fftixltMtUit. PH,! f.ir Kiurtlsh HnUleeta at Imtli Exanilnatlona. Proapecltiiiof torwnidedou appiiflatkcm to 

« mWE SlTTAmW af DEATH.”—Pnintawl hr Mr MlaalltBb.MaiySircctUouae. Taunton. The nwet Tenn will beyln .>n Septomtef 21. 


MOTIOH GAIiLER^r-EXHIBI 

AM- KATJLBACH, rudnre, SchW COITAAI*^^ 
' Mbrlborowh Stfi»t,1i»^ _ 


IBITION of PIOTURIS by 

tikSa. Orro, Admlnlon, 11,11! Great 


TINIVKUSITY COUiKGE- Jroiidon.—The PllDEESSOR^ 

vj SHIP of HERMAN la VACANT In oonaciiutfoe of Uie death of Dr. HBiMAJOr. 
Caiididiitci for the appulnlnient are requeatodto aend tlleir AnplJoatlona and Teatimouialamt 
or before Saturday, October 3 , to Lhc uude»l|ra«<l, from wb(^ further infonbativii may b 
obtatiied. 

AukrM II. IWf* JOltN BOBSCIW, B.A., Stsertiary to th« Covticif, 


IJoatlona and Teatlmouiala mt 
further infonbativii may n 


Xs RKsiiikvT ciovern£ss/8“ypong lady <aoL 


mndimtt«»ai«lde*hhIftlheH<bidW«wnU»,8ttWeettotheColMftei«guUttena. - --niTyT^-r-r ™ 

ForaUpaHltmhiiifacoiUJ^njhUhi* gia Hoapltol dr ^UoBe,a»U«BtioamNtb8ii»deMr- T^NGIN ERRING PTlPIXi,-—Thfi ROBOUGH and WATEli 

mndlly.brbfclettet.tothf VaRup«rdf^(;oU«fo Xll eijoiNEBR of UVBRI?OOt himbVaeamt^iiB ARTICLED Aiiiwwl 

a otiiK ha diannar<lnd<m|[^UaiMyaf ^ aduoatiott and acientidc Matoa luillai>enaabl«.^.Ma2«toal CUffoaihLiveipeoL 


A A. eiliicated In Oejf|nany. AequtrenneRtai KrujUah tthoftuj 
and Needlfwvrk.-Aiidreaa, D»LTa,43an of Adema A Frunefah j 
Street. EC. « __ 


livtirtbliig Aguuta. SB FUeC 











The Saturday. Review. 


[August 22, 


TO PAH 3 ENTS.aBa'GUAIUn.\NS.—.\n enmUent OPENIN 0 

UBNT1.EMAN to paUjr tlic *»lHcc i»f a well-knovn Firm «f 
l«rwly In Coltee. Uico, Spiocs, Sugar. Hemp, and evnenil 
iii?!55f jTj *-*’**' ewpwymrnt at hwiir nrAPruail. !''*»'I urn ex nect^. Salary 
yto^a tttto> At ftiat a.^A ddrtee:Cot.o>ui.. Mr. ( halKwcr, .w h«acnt Htrret,^. ^ 

pOPiLs WANTED.—Jf AC LUUE & M AC 3 IX)NA'LI»rU®- ' 

.*♦"*"*• ciunplcted thvir new and sjiaiHwut taillitingi In Qnwsh 

Vtetoria Htmit, to which thc> have ii<»w innnvrfl. have VA(. .^N('LKn tor a few wen-Nlucatml 
yvung Uinttemon a* PI1FII.S. AtipUcaliitns, sihk'Iiiicus sliowlne uivaulty, and eUtluK 
"’•y made to tl>e aUivc adilicM A myiliraic prcinlnin mil Itc rcauireJ.-Turret 
ITlltttDg OtncCMf. 

A GENTLKMAN, who has served Frmr yetira aa Articled 

■A* PiipU otianEngllrh rtailany. ami ]■ hp icnra in the n/awlug Oiflt^ «>n thr w\tnc I.inc. 
would b<9 glad to meet with LLCnAl'lVr, I.MCLnVMENT. “ai.v <tcntliinan aU r.m 
prwurc the Muif h|i the Ail\crt)*«tr. ht would gladly give a smn adiMnialo to the «r»l yvar’s 
aalwy^l IcmI .-Aiklrv-fii, l>, S., Me^Br*. Ui'kal a shaw, tti Hiiizcnmoc Ssrct t. MiUiclicstiT. 

CAyATO)anM.-SUJ>llIU)()Jv l\\Uli 7 lUl 

/%ur»o«_T)r. KOWAim LANE, M.A., M.I).. Kdin 
__F<ir [pvalUli multhoiir r e< |uiririg rest and ch ange. Tiirhish Itat h * on llv prunilAi‘>i. 

QPECJAL Nonet. — hUtZ CANAL, — 1 ndev Coiitnict with 

IJ. .M.O«vorninejit. Tlie I'cnlnsulur and Oriental Omipany's \tciKlv SlcniTK’rs imo* 
pruccfd through the sClZ CANAL wllh U. M. MhiIiIo UontUiy uik| C'uUMiita uiUTimtel^ 

/^VtHLANJ) UOUTE nud SUKZ CANAL.— CrulDr C'ontriicl 

Tn,- iwd'?.?i Df the MailsUithe Mcdjtcrraneuii. India, I'lm.n jMi.un.aiid duhtialln. 

'Die I cnlusiiUr nnil (Oriental SUiam NniiuuUon Coinnurii (U m-ukIi ilinrSi,mi). i,i)„i„ .s.„ith- 
''•“"V ^'‘’n J rnlnr and from 111lud,... 
with the Ovcileud Mails,every MoniJuy—IJrtices. 1S!J lA inlvnhaJJ Strii (, K V.. and Z'. Ci)..Krti)iir 
Street, S.W. 

QtlMMKR TRIP to ORRMANV and RaT’K iii a W1':KK, 

^ allowing tone fora viHll to the TTartr. Moiintaln- r.tlm, r.f W ilhHniylnilie.S..- ..Onecltlm ' 
North (JcrniBii Ll.i>rt',stenmiTH h'uu JJrunswiik u,,;iil IDu kw nil. . mtv XVidne .)«> niid I 


Siitiirduy ror Uivmcn Uidiii n Fares; .Siilrtm, i < 
yi'anial lintl’-ihro . .Vjiidi at rhuplin'i, (iiilverpul (i 
Phiill|)pi.,Oraves. a t'l). M. DiuHiuirH I 

lAiUilun,£,.C., aiidl{;i South John Ktieet, LUerponl. 


CILMMKR TRIP to SWJ-DLN aiul RA(dv in STAMN 

^ J,>\Y'l. nik'wliirf lime fora \i»ll to the uiniriiillL'i ul W-ii.iiulls nt ’I'rcillliniiim, iho 


hcttiiliAil lukes Wciiern and WVttern. with iinrivnlk-d Fiirnmiii 
tU'jliivrs n;i Junutf nml .Vrn p are dvb|iHl( livd Iroiu l.undon, Millviill lloek., lur I 

Onthrobiirg rvery k'rida) alternatil) bare: Saloon, tl.'.s , [kUiin’ln-ket uviiilal.li; li>i .me 
month, rt Us. (VI, I'loviMons ebtao nth- on boairtai luiiiri.i m _ tiiplv ai t IniplmS riiJUT,al 
Oirnv', Kcceiil s (.ireus, tt . fir to I’liiMiiips, Graios Phillipin, i t-t Dnnslmrs llmi'e, ' 
Cross liuiitf. Great'lower Street, E.C .uinl S !5 Sonlh John Sucit, LiMi|i-d j 

QIIMMKR TRIP to llCLLANh and RACK in FOLU 

^ DAYS. allowiiiR time I'or a \nsil to the mliresting ( vtics -d' \indei(lum. llaoileni. 

llattue SnliBwiiiimcn, m- tUrecht. ‘I'liv Fio.junto < ml }f>iriAif,n,,n, i,.,ivp 

lioniloii altcrnaUI) eyny \Vcdm-«daj and 'miIuhIiiv lur Hottei(l.iiu.unIinikiiig VaB-eAfiv li.jin 
Bniiiswk-k W'tiarl, llUcHWull. Kiturn taie« ■ SnliKn.tl Iis.i I'nn I iilnii.ll Is Ml lui'linHni' 
Steward s I ce. hut c eliisnc i.t |•rm ^ll.ns nii.olitdoii bmiril -.kfiply at Chaiilln’s IJinvprsiil 
OIIkt, HegPiit 1, (iitiis, W.. or to IMiillipps, Oiaies. I’lilllijips,i, Lo., St. llunstun'e IIouh- 
CryiM Lanp. Great Towim siteel.F. ('. 


T^RlCmON.—Rl.DhORD ITOTFL.^-Imimiid- Sea and l^f^TTriTT AAXTT?T Q 

KspbuBile. N-'ir the West Tier. Cential and iinh-t. T.fin.- ■ s|-ililishpd. Siiilcvot ItV/UvJJl lV7\>J.hJLjO 

Kuoms. Spafioiik Co lei-rwin fill Jatdies aud tieiilkmeo. sea-\Vnn ii vno In tin lIoM CAN liE OIIUEIU!!) (I'^TEN'T) 

__ _______'■ -Wooof/o-. TllUOl Oil MOSlliH!^ AND DHAl’CItS. ite., EVLIIYWITERE. 

TLFRACOMJIF Hi )TKL, Tlfracombo, North ii.'vun.—Relight lid || J. MCOLfj, .Mcivlnmt Clothior to Uu; (^ucuiiTlhe Ro^ 

Loealioii. Beuullful Scenery. •yKlIhwms. Appi.intinpiils Krieel. CiiLinc execlleni, Win-s , ^ • 1 .'inily.uinl the (’mu ts of ruioiw ; Aiinj, Nii%y ainU ivil Oiitiltfer, IM im.UHjak 


AORA BANK, Limited.^EstnAilisftfed in* lfi68. 

J- i?;i CAi'iTAt. • v' 

C H»Al>C>rrjCR-NI(;H0LA8 IsANB. IjOMBAKD STBBBT, ^IU?OH. 

Buanc'USh lu Edinburgh, Calcutta, Dumbay. kladras, Kurrachoe, Mn, Bhaughal* 

HiihgKimK. . a 

( Current Aoooiints are ketit at tlie Head OWca on the Tertij* euittttnary with lAnid^ Baakeni 

! and Interest allowed when the Credit Ualani'P does not falrkeloW £KW. - . 

I Deposits received for lUed periods on the following termB,'Vl».; 

' Atif percent, tier ann. subject to IJ months'Notiae of Withdrawal. 

L For slkirter periods Deposits will be nate^ed ou terms to,be«g/bed ajKMt. 

I Bills Issued at the rtirreiu exchange of the <W On any of llie Branches of the 
"«xi(w charge i aiKl Approved Bills purchttsedui'-MUt tor cnlloptifHV i 
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THE BRUSSELS OONL'ERENCE. 

. A S the^^presentativcs of the different Powers at the 
Brussels Conference have determined that their deli- 
Jberai^ns shall bo private, it is not known, except by im¬ 
perfectly authenticated rumours, that they have miulc any 
considerable progress their undertaking. The English 
•Government has taken ample precautions against the risk 
of any alteration in the laws of war or of any intcrforonco 
•with the praoiiices of maritime warfare. In answer to a 
formal inq^piry the Russian Government assured the Eng¬ 
lish' Ambassador at St. Petersburg that thoro was no 
dntenthpi "of discussing any matters not included iu the 
original programme. “ Consequently it is understood that 
neither madtimo operations, nor naval wars, nor iho'rc- 
latipmii^of belligerents at sea, nor in genisral the recognized 
*• priiicmles of international law will be entertained by us 
“ [the'Russian Government] or brought forward for dis- 
‘Cussion.’V Notwithstanding tho explicit assurance which 
is. tjbrril given, Lord Dekby adheres to his refusal of plenipo- 
ieufeary powers to the English dfilegato at tho Conference. 
Sir A. Hobsfoud is to refer oveiy point to hia Government, 
which irf'-not prepared to assent to a scheme for the regula¬ 
tion of military operations without considering it in all its 
bearings. The reservation is justified by the indefinite 
lapguago of Bomo parts of the Russian scheme. It is 
possible that tho English Government might regard as 
involving questions of international law proposals which, in 
■^e judgment of the majority of tlio Conference, might only 
affect the details of military operations. The provisions for 
the military occupation of on enemy's territory may or may 
nqt be calculated to diminish tho evils of war; but it can 
freely bo doubted that they would largely modify the rights 
and duties of belligerents. Tho prudent firmness of tho 
Foreign ♦^Minister may probably havo been exorcised in 
oonsaquence of recent experience of grave difficulties arising 
hasty attempts to tut€||intGrnational law. The timid 
' ptempitanov of the late Government in adopting tho Three 
Auleft of Washington resulted first in the adverse judg- 
iheiLt 6 i the Geneva arbitrators; and since that time it has 
tond impossible to agree as to the manner of submit- 
Rules in accordance with ,tho Treaty for the 
nations. Tho Government of the United 
ins|||Les ^at the Rules should bo communicated 
note ot comment, although it is notorious that 
oTlihqi^- admit of two oppq^te interpretations. Tho 
to substitute in international jurisprudence 
"{SW^Itht^ogislation for the judicial intororotation of prin- 
of&nally established in practice has not been for- 
Lord pERBT is fully justified iu declining boforo- 
fi^d tiJ^discusa now.projects of law which might be con- 
^pi^psly 0^ nnoousciously ibduenced by other interests than 
It is ndt desirable to interfere with tl]fe 
mibet? 1^ belligerenis or of neutrals without 
'^i^^Jl^orstax^ing Wthe possible effects of innovation. 

^swers or^be Governments now represented at the 
O.o'p!^r0b(!d to Lcffd Derby’s .Circular sure generally satisfao- 
^bpugb they fldre idbt equally explicit. The Duke 
on 'behalf* of Franol), remarks that the Rician 
refbrenoo to zoigjme opeiiSons, 


i^li:^ore the French rsj 
fiyh questions **iaoiden 
Jopasioa arise, tho asrii 
|.;warf^, tQ> those oir^ 
be instrdtiy 


could only 


tp oppMOvistty 

the 1 


previous limitation of the business of tho Conference'to the 
express terras of tho Russian proposals. It hod been sup¬ 
posed, from the language u8e<l by tho Minister in the Aa. 
sembly, that the French Government entirely assented to 
Lord Deuby's opinion; and perhaps the comparative vague- 
noss of the Note addressed to Lord Lyons may bo merely 
accidental.* Tho Spanish Government not only objects to 
any change of international law, but specially prot^ts 
against tho suppression of privateering, and the aholition 
of tho right of capturing goods in enemies’ vessels. It 
had been forgotten that Spain was not a party to ^e 
Resolutions appended to tho Treaty of Paris in 1856, 
by ^hich the parties to the Congress renounced tne 
right of issuing letters of marque. The iUusory nature 
of the change was illustrated during the American Civil 
War, in which neither belligerent equipped a privateer, 
though the United States had refused to agree to tho 
Resolutions of Paris. It is perfectly easy to give a 
public commission to cruisers, instead of relying on private 
enterprise. Privateers were at all times useless to the 
Stale from which they received their licenso to plunder, 
oxcep<^ for tho purpose of injuring an enemy’s commerce. 
An armed vessel which will on occasion fight, as well as 
capture merchant vessels, is more useful than an old- 
fashioned privateer. Tho Swiss Government has not un¬ 
naturally taken tho occasion of the Brussels Conference to 
propose the adoption of certain Additional Articles to tho 
Geneva Convention, of which tho consideration has been 
delayed by the war of 1870. The President of the Cou- 
foderation assures tho English Government thtfi th^ .Swiss 
represcntative.s will not rai.se, directly or indiroo%, any 
question relating to naval warfare. The further'xihidcr- 
taking that no such discussion should be admifltod ueybaps 
becomes unnecessary in consequence of tho guard^ 
of England. The other minor Powers for the most^part, 
assent to Lord Derby’s proposals; and on the whole it is 
nearly certain that tho attention of the Conference will tie 
confined to its proper objects. ^ 

'The form of the answers retnmed by some of the Powers 
throw a certain light on their political relations. The 
table of contents which is, as usual, prefixed to the despatches' 
is not strictly accurate. A document forwarded by oir A. 
Buchanan is described as “ Answer of the Austro-Hungarian 
“ Government giving required assurance,” Tho English 
Government asked for an asauraice that the Austro- 
Hungarian delegates should be instructed to confine them- 
sclves^to the consideration of details of military operations 
of tho nature of those dealt with in tho project of the 
Russian Government, and also that they should entertain. 
no proposals affecting maritime warfare. Count Andbasst 
replies that nothing is to be done with respect to maritimo 
law, or any point in tho law of nations which is not in¬ 
cluded in tho programme of the Russian Government. 
Lord Derby has from the first consistently refus^ to dis¬ 
cuss any point of intomational law, whether it may or may 
not be mentioned in the Russian projeci Tho Germhn 
Government is still less explicit in a stat^ent wMch ^eemR 
to imply a perfect understanding witb En^. 

MUnster simply informs Lord Derby that nothbi^^can 
be further iiom the intentional o{ his Gdverttn!iOiit ;tll|bn 
to extend the scope of tho prograinzho, and, th^ ^' on 
“this ground we shall aign^ to ouip. plenipoten.^ 
*^tiarie9 that the deolaratton of the Rus|i^, Govern-^ 
“ ment is to be gvde.’* As some, in. 

thq^Ru^ah CirQulltf AQaij^t be interpret^" ^ 
m^time warfettoi w wman GoVethtbent 
iw Ub^y.to enee^tb^ Hinlts of 
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been proposed by I^ord Derby. As in the caso of the 
abolition of the Black Sea Treaty, tho two Iniporial Courts 
appear to have concerted tboir policy without referouco ta" 
the wishes of England. The answer of the Italian Govcin- 
ment is the most nnsatisfaclory of all tho documents 
relating to tho Conference. Cavalicre Visconti V^xosta 
tjarofnlly abstains from giving the assurance which had 
been requested eithov as to maritime warfare or as to the 
law of nations; and at the sarno time he avows, nob witliout 
ostentation, the unbounded contidcnco of his own (Joveru- 
inont in any policy which Ilussiti may think lit to adopt. 
Italy has, it scorns, “agreed to lie i*cprcsontod at tho Con- 
“ foronco without subordinating its adhesion to tlio greater 
“ or loss oxtonsion of tho prugrainnic which tho proposing 
“ Power had presented. For this renson Italy is now in a 
“ position to agree in this respect to tlu; <leeisiun wliieh the 
“ Russian Cabinet may take in conscqiienco of tho obsevva- 
“ tions of that of London.’’ A further suggestion that tho 
enlightened Govornmeut of EngJtmd ouglit to contribute 
to •‘conciliating tho philanthro[»ie tendeiKaos of tho ago 
“ with tho positive intere.sts of each ol' tlio eonti'aetijig 
“ States ” pPCIbiihly means whcji it is translated from diplo¬ 
matic jargon into ordinary kiUgnag**, that the rnaiiiioilauee 
of belligerent riirlits .'it sea proceeds Iroin selfish motives 
which prevent England IWnii eoinciding with ‘H;ho pliilan- 
“ thropic tendencies of the age.’’ 

Lord Derby’s vigilance airoi-d.s aiiiple security that his 
Government will nut ho a liarty to any amliignoiiB declnra- 
tion by which the promoters of the Conieruiice may seek to 
aiiect the rights cither of l.i/uieirentH orof ntutrsils, and, if 
tho secondary Htates of Euvo^m! are well advised, they **Will 
regard with the utmost jealousy proposals for altering tho 
law of nations. Any decision iit which the majority of ilio 
Conforcnco may arrive withfint tlie assent of Jlingland can 
Bcarcoly be considered hliidiug, although it may possibly 
exorcise a prejudicial iJiflneneo. It may bo taken for 
granted that Germany and It.aly will give nntiiialificd sup¬ 
port to every pro]xisiJ of tho Ii!i.s.sian plejij[iotentiarics. 
The policy of Austria is more unci'rtain, although there is 
reason to siqiposo that on some poiillcal (inestious tho three 
Imperial Governnicnts have agned act in concert. 
France, which might bo expected to Incline to the side of 
England, w cmbarra&.sod liy uraditional hostility to maritime 
pretensions which have in modern times been only partially 
abandoned; but as Franco is now, as formerly, more power¬ 
ful at sea than her great rivul and po.HsibIo antagonist, 
tiicro is some probability that tlie I’n'neli de]cgate.s will bo 
instructed to discourage the discussion of mnritirao laws of 
war. It may be hopixl that the Government will not 

be tempted by confidousness of ils revived military strength 
cither to fttvour pro visions for Iho heiielit of invading 
armies, or to interfere with the coinmnreo f)f neutrals. It 
was Germany, ^uid not Fiance, which ohjectiMl during the 
late war to the Irade in arms and military stores. I’hosc 
pai’ts of the ilussiaii programme which .'we concerned witli 
exchifdvT'ly humane objects will probably be adopted by the 
Coufcronco with litthj objeclioe, .as they wdll bo in the 
nature of declaratory enactmeuls. The Emperor Abexandeu, 
like his predeccKSOr and namcKake, mfiy probably have been 
influenced by benevolmit motives in proposing measuros 
from which he may incidentally derive political advantage. 
Tho Holy Alliance originated in a kind of religioua en¬ 
thusiasm, as the Brussels Conference is duo to a benevolent 
impulse. Lord Ukrdy inherits tho insular cynicism which 
prijvoutcd Lord Casteetieagti and tho Buko of WEi.LjXftTON 
from sharing iho sublime aspirations of ALEXANUbiii J. As 
the Italian Minister for Foreign Ait'aibs siguiticantly 
suggests, the Engh'sh Oovernmont has at all times ho.sitatcd 
to swim with the philanthropic current of Continental 
opinion. Such moa.uires a.s tho sup];)ressioii of tho slavo- 
trado and the omaucipation of the West Indian slaves 
arc of course attributed by foreign critics to calculating 
ogotiriiu. _ 


FllAKCK. i 

^^/TARSnAli MACMAKCm’S tour iu Brittany is tho 
event of tlio day in Franco, 'and is no doubt of 
great intore'it to the Mauriul and of some interest U) the 
Jirefeons- Tho rest of Franco probably does not pay much 
dttontioA to it. The estimation iu which tho Pkbsib^nt is 
lieid by a large number of bi .4 countrymeu may Ixs judged 
1^001 the fact that those who wished to show that he ^was 
a gi*oater mao than was usually considered made much of 
«h 1 i» f* 8 RAT*fc ihat he thought of this tour all bv him¬ 


self, and that no Minister aided in the ooncep^on of the 
bright idea. Possibly the Marshal was not aware that he 
was doing anything very remarkable, or that it required 
anything like genius to conceive the idea of goiii^ to look 
at tho West of France, He goes about this new duty, as, 
about all his duties, in a simple^fbusiBesB-hko way, works^ 
very hard, geUs .up very early, sefls everything, flays little,^ 
and cxebanges the proper compliments with the loca| 
otliciaJs. Eortunalcly he has not got to tax his brains 
in order to make political remarks. lie bas one thing to say 
whoever may address him, find he says it. If a Bishop aJ?k» 
him to romemlDur the lies that connect Franco niul the 
Piqi.'iry, 1^0 rcplio.sthat tho Keptoiinate ingoing to last seven 
yt uis. If a Mayor or eminent commercial person observes 
th.'it. somciliing delinito in polities would ho acroptahle, 
he replies iJiat iho Soptcnnule is going to last seven 
ye:iv.^. If complaints ate made of tho unsatisfactory pte- 
ceediiio '3 of the Assembly, and hopes expressed that the 
J\lMi.<iiAr, may soe his w'ay to getting a new Assembly of a 
herior lype to support him, ho rcplie.s that tho Septfm- 
iiate is going to lu.st Bcvcn years. It is a gimplo way 
of iivoidmg dclicato questions, saves thonght and time, 
anti has the enormous merit of being exactly as good 
aji answer to onuptrsou as to another. No oiio appeal’s 
to bo either dissatisfied or satisfied with tlie Pussi. 
OEN'i', or to have JUiy strong teefiiigs about hiin or the 
SL‘]jtennatc. The towns of Brittany are Jitepnhlioan, al¬ 
though tho country population is Legitimist, and in some 
towii.s there were as many cheers for the Republic for 
the Pui siiij' NT. ill fact, as those who woro labouring to 
collect information for the public had not much material 
nt their comnmnd, they appear to have chiefly devoted 
themselve.s to testing tho quality and amount of cheeuring 
which was bestowed on the Marshal per,soiially, a.s compare.d 
with that which the name of the .Itepublic awalvened. 'J’he 
I’.'iris papers have not hcoii condemnod to Bilonco or foriMjd 
to give ail official colouring to their statements, and 
tlicy huvo freely chaiTicterizod the reception given to 
tuu PREiiiDENT as warm, or cool, or icy, according 
as their private information or political pngutlices in¬ 
duced thorn te write. The MAK.’»HAr. and hie Septennate 
have prohalily got not much good or bwm by this tonr in 
Brittany, but, so fur as any ellecfc has been produced either 
way, harm has been done rathc*r than good. Ho has made 
it clear that if lie thinks tho Septonnate a definite, intelli- 
gihlc, comfortable sort of government, there arc veiy few 
wJio share liis opinion, although they have not any objec¬ 
tion to him personally. One candidate has indeed ventiirod 
to coiuo forwai’d as an avowed Septennatist, and Marslial 
MacMahon ought to 1)0 very proud of such a mam. lint 
his auuuuncemcut that the Septennate exactly suitod bim^ 
that he believed in it, and longed to support it, was imme¬ 
diately received with a storm of riaicule. All parties 
agreed that to belong to the wrong party was disreputable 
and dangcroiLS, but they also all agreed that to behove in 
the Maubiial and his Soptennate was eomething worse-— 
it was simply ludicrous. The author of a sebemo of 
government who finds that lus very first convert is cruflhed 
undcj’ a load of bad jokes can scarcely be consoled by ascer¬ 
taining that, if he goes to the provinces in official state, he 
will receive decorous official reception. ^ 

While the Pkesident Id away, his Minieters have etill got 
1 0 attend to current afi’aire at home and abroad. In tho 
].)uk() Drca'Zes he has a Vflry prudent and capable Foreign 
Minister, whosteadily pursues amoderate, sen sible, and liberal 
policy. TJio Buko has boon questioned by the Permanent 
Committee fis to the recognition of Spain, and hia answer 
w’as as good an answer as could have been made. France 
was nob inclined to take the initiative or to act alone in re¬ 
cognizing Sjiain; but, when invited to act in concert vrith 
other groat Powers, it would not stand aloof. It wishes to 
show that it is prepared to toko such^a place in Europe as 
circumstauces ^nuit it to aflflnne, and to cultivate fnen^. 
ships and alliances by being ready to act in concert with its 
neighbours when invited to do so iu any reaaonable mapner. 
Duke Duoazes had also the courage to avow that he .did 
not wish to see Frauae put in a fhlse position hy seeming to 
associate itself with the Oarlists more elosbly than Snghrad 
or Au.stria has done. Gwmany has remonstnited agtdoiiit 
the assisUnce qr conuive&eo which the Fron^ aathtrities 
in Bie neighbourhoad of ^ Pyrenees have exten^^ to the 
Carliste, and the FmfW 'i^overameiit has dei^ that 
it has been in fault But, if it had been ’haelir in 
1 recognizing the Government of Siwbawo, it m^t have 
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ewmm^ an4 this, wa* saspicito whioh the l?ORftio» 
MiiNisTKii thoughb it partident to a^id. He has 
iiideed made pi* mitidiat l&et' that Braauze oa^t to do 
something more than aot helji’ the Gaa’liirte; and perhaps it 
may be set doi^n aa ^me-of the natural, eonseqaeiioei* o£ tho 
forniai'rfieo|^tion'<of the Madrid €k>venimfmt that a French 
gtmboat hae been despatched to prevent suppUes to the Cai^« 
being sent across the Bidassoa. The duration of the 
darliit struggle hao been in a great measure duo to the 
diatrttsb of its own navy entertained by the Spanish 
Government. It is propecrly the business of Spanish vcssols • 
to prevent arms and guns being sent by water to the insiu*- 
geiita. Hut the Govemineut of Sf^in, although it lias a 
navy, has not a navy that it dares to use; and so tho 
Carlista have really bad the coimnand of the soa. Still it 
cannot bo within thostjope of the duties of a friendly neutral 
to allow its frontiers to be msdo the base of military 
opemtions for a rebel army; and whotbor the Spanisli navy 
does its duty or not, Franco will do what lier Foreign 
Minister conceives she ought to do under the circumstances, 
and will stop supplies going to tho Oarlists from Franco. 
In much tho same spirit Duke Dkoazes has allowed it to 
bo expected that' before very long he will remove a cause of 
offence which has much vexed another neighbour of Franco, 
and that the Orenoqve will be withdrawn from the waters 
of Cirlta Veccliia. The presence of tho vessel in an Italian 
harbour would have been a matter of no moment had it not 
been originally sent and kept there as a protest against the 
treatment which the Pope has received from Italy; and 
Italy has strongly represented to Fi’ance that to lot 
tho OrhiCiipm stay on now Is to raise a suspicion that France 
is not sincere in its declaration that it accepts tho facts 
w^hich Italy Las accomplishod. This is so obvious that tho 
(hawque W'ouJd have been rccjalled long ago only that the 
Legitimist party attach very great value to keeping alive 
this ono ground of quarrel with Italy. The French Go¬ 
vernment has now apparently come to the conclusion that 
it is no use trying to conciliate the Legitimists, and that 
tho pursuit of a frank and loyal policy towards Italy is not 
to bo abandoned in dufcrcnco to a paity which, whether it 
is conciliated or not in this way, will do all the harm to 
tho Government of tho Septounate that lies in its power. 

In tho sphei’O of homo politics the chief incident has 
been the discussion raised by some niembors of tho Per¬ 
manent Coramittoo as to the prosccutioiis at Marseilles. 
The Minister of Justice explained that ho, and he alone, 
was mspoiisible for these prosecutions. Although in somo 
of tho cases nearly four years have elapsed sinco 
the alleged crimes were committed, yet he thought it 
essential that crimes so terrible should not, if Iboy 
had been really committed, go altogctlier unpunished. 
He had done his very utmost to ensure that no ouo should 
bo pros(‘eated for any acts which, under the widest extension 
of the term, could bo called political. But, te the best of 
bis belief, there had been many murders and robberies com- 
mitted which had been entirely apart from the triumph of 
this or that political pm*ty. Marseilles, both during a groat 
part of tho German war and during the struggle with the 
OommuDO, was in a state of anarchy, and it was only at 
last, by the employment of an ovenvhelming military force 
which made all notion of resistanco hopeless, that order 
was Vesterod. It would be a fatal precedent^ in tho opinion 
of tlie Minister of Justice, if deeds of bloodshed and pillage 
wore allowed to be pci'petratod at such a time with periect 
impunity, aaad if murderers' and robbers were to bo free j 
from the consequences of their crimes sunply because one 
political Motion happened to bo uppermost in tho district 
at’the time when thcii* crimes wore committed. Thellopub- 
lioan members of tho Permanent Committee were quite 
entitled te insist that the prosecutions should be shown to be 
free from all politdeal bias. It is very easy, especially in 
France^ for a triumphant iaation to wreak its veugeanceon 
those.it has oonqinwed, by wholesale punishment 
launder the tbnna of justice. But if it can be made clear 
the Marseilles prosecutions aivt really not in any way 
V^^tioah ne aot of people ought to be gmteful to. Uie 
Goyemment Ibr undertaking these prosecutions than Bo* 
publican deputies. The groat difScalty under which their 
party labours; is that its history is associated with, the 
p^brmances of every kind of rumaus. That a Repnblicaa 
Goveiiuensnt means murdcar and pillage is the notion which 
keeps very many Frenchmen from belimriiig that a Espublio 
can ever be anythiuK but a disgrace^ Government to live 
undies That l^publiattn rervolutions in Framoe have often 
be^ apcbmpatued by atrooiens Crimea in a matter p£ cihnple 


history, and nothing, coaid be moio fatal to the Bepublicam 
party than that the belief should be generally entertained 
that murder and pillage are the inse|}arable aUendants of a 
Republican Government, and are viewed with indifferonce, 
or even approval, by Hepublicaus, so long as the murdDrors 
and robbers will but lake the trouble to kill and steal to the 
tune of “ Vive la Uupuhliqa© 1 ‘ 


VAGARIES OF TITE BRITISH ASSOOIATIOM. 

T he British Association, w'hich has done so much for 
science, would have been bettor advised if it had, as 
in iU earlier years, strictly coi/iined itself to its projTcr 
object. Matheinaticians, chomiste, physiologists, and 
a^<tronomt!rs ought to hold themselves apart from pro¬ 
jectors and theorists who frame vague generalizations for 
the, purpose of deducing economic or political reaults. The 
discussions of thc3 tSeotion over which Lord 0 'Ha<.Ui? pre- 
.sided at Belfast would, evmi if they had led to Honiider 
concluHions, have luid nothing to do with science, which 
means the systematic knowledge of natural piocessce. 
Even tho most inveterate dovotcoH of the study of crotchets 
must have betm startled by the enerf'jr of tho ingenious 
ladies who on one day, after Aristophanic preceilcnt, 
occu]n'ed the place of mpotijig to the almost entire exelnaicm 
of the less enthusiastic sex ; yet tho feminine assertion that 
education was not oidy a science, but the first of.' sciences, 
was only an exaggerated foi-m of the assumption that ex* 
imliency, convonioiice, and the ordinary conduct of human 
life arc subjects of scienlifio inquiry. The innocent 
economials who deprecated the coinage of lialf-crowna 
because theiTJ aw) only eight half-crowAs in a pound 
were under the iinpressioji that there whs .some- 
tliing esj)Ocially scicntilic in decimal ealenktion, although 
they had not succeeded in understanding the distinction 
l)etwoen coinage and money of account. The British 
Association may reasonably take notice of the fact that 
men have ten fingers, and that consequently they have 
coiifltnicted a system of decimal arithmetic. Whether 
florins or half-crowns ave be.st adapted to the purposes of 
fhe market and shop is a question for retail dealers and tlicdr 
customers, rather than for arithmetical professors. The 
Social Science A§s(jciation, whatever may be its sub¬ 
stantive raerite, lias a use of its own in providing a re¬ 
ceptacle for the rubbish which collects round the oaf skirt.s of 
scientific inquiry. Guohsob, fancies, and bobte'es might bo 
<advautageouaIy relegated to tho domain of a Sodety which 
lias nothing better to do. I’he reporters explain the in¬ 
judicious laxity of the managers of the British Association 
by the perfectly credible statement that the Economic 
Section attritets the largest and most popular audiences. 
Domonstmtion, deduction, «ind induction are laborious em¬ 
ployments of thtf mind; and only regular students of 
science understand the technical language in which it is 
necessarily ianght. 'J’hcre is no difficulty, except that o£ 
fixing the attention, in following a sennon or a discourse on 
education. 

If the collection of materijils without method could lie 
accui’ately descrikid as a scientific oitoration, the proceed¬ 
ings of the Economic {Section might furnish some curious 
illustrations of pyschology. Nothing is more odd than tho 
liropensity of practical men to exalt the results of special 
experience into geneml propositions. Sir Gkougs CAiswiBtl., 
in the ctiunse of a distinguiahed career in Indian admims- 
tralion, 1ms necessarily been familiar with sy-stems of laaid 
tenure utteriy unlike the forms of ownership which are 
known in England or in Europe. Not sharing fcbo preju¬ 
dice of those who tJiiuk tiiot tho English distribution of 
property i.s necessary and universal, Sir G. Campheil jumps 
to the more baseless couduBion that it is intrinsically arti¬ 
ficial and unsound. It is strange, and yet iuteUigibio, that a 
mind of more tlion ordinary acuteness should be deluded 
by the miBlakeu lilmraUty of tho British Association into 
the belief that bis theories of land tenure have any com*' 
nexion with scienoe. Sir G. Campebll’s paper conpneiDced 
with tho whimsical proposition that property m 
land is not properly oallod property, but privilege. 
The custom of primogeniture is,, as he contends, a 
proof that the ownership of land was originally re- 
gjarded as an office or public funetton. On this fanhus- 
tioikL ground ho is opp^ed to tlie subdivision of pro- 
while with unooueeious inoonsistenoy he proposes to 
promote tenant-right, which, as fi^r as it extends, most he a 
usurpation of the official duties of the landlord, England 
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were lui unoo^upied country, about to be settled under tbe 
control of a benevolent despot, lucubrations such as those 
with which Sir G. Campbell amused the Economic Section 
might perhaps have some practical use. Tbe rent of land 
might be reserved by the State, or apportioned among 
elected or hereditaiy functionaries, while the occupiers 
might be secured in the enjoyment of their allotments for 
longer or shorter periods, or perhaps in perpetuity. It 
might be a curious inquiry whether the title to a little free¬ 
hold is a property or a privilege, or, in other words, whether 
possession is inalienably burdened with a trust. Ijondon- 
cra, like the rest of mankind, are undoubtedly subject to 
some kind of moral rcspon.sibility for tho use of their pro¬ 
perty and their opf)orlunities. In England, whatever may 
bo the case in India or Utopia, their land is their own in 
tho samo sense as their money. 

Historians and jurists have in recent times thrown 
much light on primroval notions and customs relating ^to 
the tenure of land ; but those of them who combine com¬ 
mon sense with learning are not disposed to substitute 
ardiaic practice for the'tresiilts of modern civilizjition. In 
other and more legitimate departments some of the gn^atest 
authorities of tho llritish Association have maintained the 
theory that complex organizations have in all cases arisen 
out of simpler form.s. Tu politic.al or economic develop¬ 
ment thorn may sometimes Ix) retrogression ratlier than 
progress; hut on tho whole the presumpLion is in favour 
of the latest results of the longest experience, and there is 
a probability that each separate community ha.s adopted 
tho system best suited to itself. If Sir O. Campbell 
attaches any but a figurative meaning to his definition of 
property in land as a privilege, bo must imply the existence 
of correaponding duties; and it would be difficult to con¬ 
tend that either priviU'ges or duties could be, except under 
definite restrictions, tbe subject matter of purchase and sale. 
If a landed estate is a boncficG, there must be some check 
on the simoniacal bargains which would substitute inca¬ 
pable bnyms for competent vendors. Sir G. Campbell 
appeal's not to object to tlio hereditary do volution which 
provides no sufiieiont security for the discharge of public 
functions. Altliougli investigations into the origin and 
principle of landed property have a certain attraction for 
speculative intelloct.s, the difficulty of introducing any 
change in the sy.stem which Avould not involve great injus¬ 
tice is practically insurmountable. Tho conversion of 
absolute ownership into fiduciary possession will perhaps 
become more probable if tho procjoss of accumulation is 
carried to excess. Q’he owner of a county bneomes in 
public estimation a kind of public functionary, who may bo 
compelled by opinion, if not by law, to provide within 
certain limits for the welfare of his dep(3ndents. For this 
reason tho concentration of landed property in fewer and 
fewer hands tends directly to impair security of tenure. 
Tho nobles and petty princes of the middle ages were in 
many respects more absolute than the monarchs by wliom 
they were afterwards superseded. Modem potentates 
themselves admit that they have duties as well as rights. 

Theorist-s who propound arbitrary doctrines on the sub¬ 
ject of property in land often forget that all proprietary 
rights are equally the creation of law. If tho owner of 
some thousands of acres is merely tbe incumbent of an 
office held for the benefit of tho community, the possessor 
of a million in personal securities can claim no exemption 
fifom similar liabilities. It has been truly observed tliat 
the owner of a live-pound note has practically the power of 
enforcing service from his fellow-creatures to tho value of 
five pounds. The mortgagee of lands is not less respon¬ 
sible for the expenditure of the interest which he receives 
than tho mortgagor for tho mode in which ho disposes of 
tho residue of the rent. Both, cither in their own persons 
or through their predcccssore, acquired their absolute or 
qualified rights for pecuniary consideration ; nor can they, 
as long as tho present order of society exists, be justly 
expropriated, except for somo special public advantage 
and on payment of duo compensation. Socialism, or 
tho community of proporty, is an iutclligiblo and con¬ 
sistent system; and it is the only logical alterna¬ 
tive of proprietary right. Thoso who are not disposed 
to promote the equal tenure of all things in common will 
act wisely in regarding property as an ultimate fact. If 
liho publio interest requires a modification of the conditions 
on which any kind of property is held, tho owners ought to 
be paid in full for any sacrifice which may lie demanded. 
The speakers who followed Sir G. Campbell in the discus- 
sion minted on the operation and principle of tho Irish 


Land Bill, which has hitherto fished tho only prec^ent 
for transfer of property by legislation. In that case it wae 
contended by tbe promoters of the measure that it was 
necessary for the security of tho country, and also that the 
landowners would receive compensation by the removal of 
dangers to which they were exposed. Aigume^ of this 
kind, whether or not they are sufficient, are legitimate ai^ 
relevant, and they boar no relation to tho ftmdamentall, 
doctrines of property. Mr. Gladstone himself would havb 
failed to command the support of tho House of Commons 
if ho had professed to found the Land Bill on scientifio 
principles. 


THE NEGEO DIFFICULTY IN AMEIHOA. 

ri'lIIE troubles which now attract attention in several 
X of the Southern States of the Union have long been 
fiiretold by foreign observers, though they have hitherto 
not imptaired tlio cheerful confidonco of native politicians. 
The ruslmess wbioli Americans display in the conduct of 
public afiViirs may bo explained both by circumstances and 
by the national oharaitur. Tbe unequalled prosperity of tho 
United States, and the apparent immunity from bad conse¬ 
quences which has been found compatihlo with political 
recklessness, have naturally produced oxceseivo reliance on 
popular institutions and on resources which may well seem 
inexhaustible. The evils of a restrictive commercial policy 
are reilnced to the lowest point in a vast country teeming 
with various productions; and tho universal indifference to 
the qualitieations of legislators and adruinistrativo officers 
is almost exensable whero new laws are seldom wanted, and 
whore every local community governs itself. The charac¬ 
teristic! eonfidcrico of the Americans in themselvos and in 
their favonrile theories was confirmed and increased by the 
successful termination of a civil wav which had at first 
seemed both to themselves and to the rest of the world to 
threaten tho disruption of tho Republic. Tho victory, 
though it had only been attaincid by enonnous efforts, was 
finally complete; and it proved not merely that twenty 
millions were more than a mateh for eight millions, but 
that tho citizens of the Northern States were determined to 
sacrifice fortune and life rather than the unity of tho Federa¬ 
tion. Tho policy which was to be pursued towards tlie 
conqu(3rcd States was at first in doubt. The gcuoral fool¬ 
ing was in favour of magnanimous forbearance to the de¬ 
feated enemy; but at tho samo time the dominant parly 
was inelincd to be lavishly generous to the freodmon, who 
were rc‘gard(!d both as depciidont clients and as useful 
allies. Notwithstanding tho fanaticism of philanthropists 
ft moderate course might perhaps have been adopted, if an 
incapable Pr(?sident, raised by accident to his high position,, 
had not foolishly provoked the antagonism of Congress to a 
mode of treatment which was intrinsically not unwise. Mr. 
Andrew Johnson, who succeeded to the Presidency on tho 
death of Mr. Lwcoln, had been elected Vice-President in 
reward of his adhesion to the cause of the Union, and partly 
because, having been a journeyman tailor, he retained tbo 
manner and modes of thought of his early life. It soon 
appeared that a Southern .^erican of humble origm felt 
no sympathy with tho political pretensions of the negroes. 
Assuming, by an explicable blunder, the absolute power 
which had boon conceded to his predecessor during the 
war, tho President affected to grant premature amnesties 
to the late enemies of tho Union j and consequently 
Congress, in resisting the usurpation, was naturally induced 
to reverse Mr. Johnson’s policy. 

By an amendment to tho Constitution, carried in tbe 
absence of Senators and Representatives from tbe States 
which had belonged to tbo Confederacy, every State was 
prohibited from inflicting disfranchisement or disability on 
account of race or colour. The vulgar demagogues who 
led the Bepublicau party in tho House of Representatives, 
including Mr. Thaddeus Stevens and General Butler, 
expressed an opinion, which was widely prevalent, that 
universal suffrage was not 60 much an instrument of 
government os a weapon of defence. The Abolitionists, of 
whom Mr. Sumner was tbe most conspicuous, had already, 
by listening to the echoes of their own declamation, become 
convinced that the negro was morally and intellectnally tho 
equal of tbe white American, and that he was equitably enti¬ 
tled to componsation for the sufferings attendant on his 
former condition. Between them the fimatios and the dema¬ 
gogues carried by irresistible minorities the measures which 
are now producing their inevitable results in the Southern 
disturbances. The President, who, in comparison with his 
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triamphant opponents, seemed accidentally almost to have 
risen to the rank of a statesman, was overwhelmed with 
obloquy; and the impeachment which was promoted by 
the l^publioan leaders would have terminated in his penal 
dismissal from office, but for the creditable firmness of a few 
Bepublican Senators who refused to yield to popular clamour. 

capacity and honesty of the House of Beproscu- 
'b;^vos was about the same time illustrated by a nearly 
no^imous vote in favour of a partial repudiation of the 
National Debt. On the question of defrauding tlie public 
creditor the Peesiobst agreed with his fiercest assailants ; 
but the Senate, not for the first or last time, interposed 
between the Lower IIouso of Congress and national dis¬ 
grace. During the debates on the political oufranchisoineiit 
of the negro, the Republicans contended that the coloured 
race was entitled to protection, and that the only mode 
of satisfying the claim was to enable the frccdnien to pro- 
toct themselves. It was not unreasonably believed that 
public functionaries ejected by negroes would bo <levotecl 
to the interests of their constituents; and it was not 
thought necessary to inquire whether the coloured voters, 
after providing for their own sesenrity, might not encroach 
on the right« and liberties of their former masters. By a 
giavo though intelligible mistake all persons who had 
exercised civil or milittiry functions under the Confeilerate 
Government were rendered incapable of office; and conso- 
quently the -white population, at the same time nt which 
it was swamped by the admission of the negroes to 

} )olitioal power, was deprived of its natural and accustomed 
coders. 


The negroes were, as might have been exp<‘etod, amply 
provided with political guides in the fonn of Northern ad¬ 
venturers of the lowest type, -who saw the opport unity of 
making their fortune.^ at the expense of the citizens of the 
Southern States. A manager of conventions and elcctionb 
in any part of the United Slates is not an admirable speci¬ 
men of humanity ; and the “ c;u‘i)ct baggers,” as they were 
called, were as much more unscrupulous than the Northern 
members of their profession"as a South Carolina negro is 
stupider and more ignorant than an Irish inhabitant of the 
city of New York. South Carolina and some other States 
rapidly attained the ideal conditloll which has in Europe 
long been the dream of Red Uepublicans. All the taxes 
were levied on the whites and spent by the blacks, or 
rather by the impudent strangera who administered their 
political power. In other States rival Governments and 
Legislatures contended in arm.?, or in the ante-cliambcr of 
Washington, for opportunities of tyranny and extortion. 
On the other hand, the moT’e lawless part of the white 
community organized armed bands, which soinetiincs com¬ 
mitted atrocious outrages on the negroes, with the result 
of alienating the sympathy of the respectable part of the 
Northern population from the oppressed victims of Repub¬ 
lican misrJde. The Kuklux organisation has of late U^en 
apparently cither suspended or dissolvod, and the conflict 
of races and factions is becoming more oxclnsively political. 
The Senate has unwisely increased the irritation which 

S evails by passing,, in compliment to the niomoiy of 
r. SuMiSfiE, the Civil Rights Bill, which purports to securo 
Bocial equality to the negroes in all parts of the Union. 
The Bill had not become law before the adjournmout of 
Congress, and probably it will not be revived ; but the 
vote of the Senate has tended to inflame the I'esentment 
and dislike which have been caused by experience of negro 
domination. The final issue of the struggle has never been 
doubtful. It is impossible to maintain, except by external 
force, the supremacy or even tho equality of an inferior race, 
which is also m the whole of tho Soutbem States a minority of 
the population. Dispassionate critics, who wore condemned 
by philanthropists os heartless partisans ofoppre.ssion from 
the first warned Republican legislators in vain that tho 
ambition which they strove to implant in the n^ro was 
dangerous if not suicidal. It was certain that the ]^rthern 
■ oomtounity would ultimately sympathize with its own 
^j^untrymen rather than with tSio objects of temporary 
■^patronage and benevolence. 'Tho Southern whites will 
lave no difficulty in re-estaWishing their predominance 
when thejr and their political allies form the majority 
in tho Union. Some political symptoms seem to indicate 
the approaching decline of tho party which has now directed 
the policy of the United States for thirteen yenm. Tho 
return of the Depiocratic pai'ty to power would not be an 
unmised advauiag<l; but a coalition of Demoorats and 
Liberal Republicans might perhaps not be found so useless 
m 2876 as it proved througl tho absurd selection of Mr., 


GBEBiATin 187a. A Republican Conventiou which has 
nominated Mr. Hakteanft as Presidential oaiulidah^ also 
denounced the project of a Canadian Reciprocity Treaty and 
the principle of Free trade. The large section of tho Re¬ 
publican party which is interested in tho removal of pro¬ 
tective duties can scarcely co-operate at tho next election 
with the Protectionist manufacturers of Pennsylvania wid 
New England. Now political combinations will facililato 
a change of policy towards tho Southern States; but, oven 
if the Republican party should retain its unity and its pre¬ 
dominance, there is no danger that a second Hayti will bo 
established within the territory of the Union. 

If the Americans are rash in incurring political risks, 
tliey have also a rcmfirkable aptitude for redre.ssing the 
evils which they have carelessly produced. Tlnsy have 
apparently not been cured of their superstitiou-s bcli(^f in 
universal suflrage, either by the condition of the city of Ncav 
York under the rule of Fisk and Tweed, or by tho spr<'ailiiig 
anarchy of the South, with its Kelloggb, and Biuiokses, 
and Mo.seshs; bnt it wa.s found pos.sible to send ^J’wekd to 
the Peniienliary, and in all probability tho nui.sauce of 
negro domiiifitiou will ultimately be abated. A largo jjro- 
j)orUon of the rlilficultics with which it will bo necessary 
to grajjpio Avas inherent in the relation of the two nines 
after the inevitable abolition of slavery. By a long sne- 
cussion of costly experiments the true medium between 
chaotic equality and oppression may perhaps be ultimately 
(li.scovercd. Enthusiasts who disregard all distinctions of 
colour are not aware that they supply a posthumous justifi¬ 
cation of the slave-trade. Negroes who are supposed to bo 
equal to the best cit izerjs of European descent ought to 
rejowie in the vicarious sufferiugB by which their ancostoi*s 
}>ui'chased tho exlraordinary elevation of their race. More 
temporatcoliscrversacknowlcdgothvit the coloured politicians 
of the Southt'rn States Lave made a great advance on tho 
condition of their indigimous kindred. Jobbing, and re¬ 
pudiating, and rioting are more civilized occupations tlian 
slave-hunting for tho Zanzibar market, or participalio!i in 
A.shantcc customs. Even the right of voting might be 
comparatively innocuous if tbe negroc.s elected rulei*.s only 
for themselves, and not for their betters. Universal 
suflVngo, ,which is a rude and cumbrous instruraent even 
when it is unavoidable, becomes absurd and iniolerablo 
when the constituency is not practically homogeneous. 
Tho example of Jamaica illu.strates tho inconvenience of 
representative institutions when the franchise is either 
confined to a wliite minority or extended to a coloured 
majority. It remains to be seen Avhethcr order and civiliza¬ 
tion in tho Bouiliorn States can be recouciled with the 
retention of any share of electoral power by the coloured 
population. The politician who may provide for the 
security of the negroes against opjircBsion, without allowing 
them a mischievous and unnatural predominance, will 
deserve a high place among American statesmen and legis¬ 
lators. 


JOVIAL SOBRIETY. 

W HILE Parliament is sitting people do not live much 
beyond ninety, and are, indeed, thankful if they are 
allowed to attiiin tliat age without question. But directly 
the prorogation has taken place, tho aged have ft mach 
better time of it, and oentenarians, as tliey are called, are 
plentifully and easily produced by rival villages. Tho 
miseries of mankind also increa.se very conspicuously during 
the vacation, and those who got on well enough before 
now indulge thomsolvos freely in having “ pests.” There 
is a post of ants in one place, and a pest of grasshoppers iu 
another, and a pest of wasps in a third, and each locality iu 
turn feels a proper degree of British pride in its special 
misery. In such a state of things, when tho mind of man 
has run down, and dulnoss reigns uncontested, the public 
speaker who oflers an assortment of even moderately good 
jokes is a benefactor to his race. Strange to say, a bene¬ 
factor of this type has appeared in a most nnexpocted 
quarter. The prophet of fun has arisen in the dismal Gath of 
Teetotalism, and Sir Wilfrid Lawsok without beer has been 
much more amusing than most men with it. He Wolcoinod in 
his grounds no fewer than ten thousand'Good Templars 
and Recliabites, and there, .with this vast assemblage of 
dampingenthusiasts before him, with those awful beings, ''the 
“ local leaders ” of temperance, ready to address everybody 
in the most serious language, with nothing to stimubto 
himself or his audience, many of whom hate been Babir? 
of Hope ” from their cradle, and to their dying day will 
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never a cop of kin^iess, he stood in the open air in 
the middh» of tno vacation, and made a scriesj of jokes, 
many good, aome very bad, and all amusing. How the 
centenarians, if there Lad betm any tlmro, would Lav© con¬ 
gratulated ihemsolves on having lived to seo his day ! and 
even the people with the ants and grasshoppers and wasps 
would have foj’gotl.en foi* a moinunt the splendour of their 
respective calamities under the inllucnco of his ludiant 
ffood-hutnonr. Of course ho know, and they all knew, that 
Oood Toruplars were lauglied at, but so was They 

certainly did w*(’ar very curious dressos, winch they are 
jjlcased to call regalia, while Sir Wii>fkid Lawson himself 
preferiod combating internpcmiico in a shooling-jacket; 
hut there are, as ho urged, men of such ' a oust 
of intellect and character that they cannot conibaL 
iiitcmperanco with any elfect or sutisfiKition unless 
they put on regalia. lie could not quarrel with 

thorn, for they were, as ho sahl, hut (jopying llio 
clergy, who find it convenient to put on a special kind 
of dress in their groat conllict with evil. And some con¬ 
solation of this sort, some concession to llio weakness of 
human nature, se'cnis necessary with ilie flood Tcnif»lars, 
for they lia.vc a p(?rilous turn for backsliding, and lu-od 
much to kocp them straight. Sir "Wn'^ai) Lawson had 
iho conrjige to say that ho felt sure tha', ulthongh it was a 
Good Tcjuplura’ nioeting, yet if lio in\irod the meeting 
goiicmlJy to ii(pu)r up wutli him, the invitation would he 
widely acceptod; and this appalling statement was reeeivod 
with laughtcfr. It went homo to their hearts, and they 
laughed to think how true it w'li.s. lint they knew they 
wore safe; fora man is, as Mr. Carj-vlh hmg ago pointed out, 
iho oi'eatnre of his owm clothes, and iho most iueoiisidiuale 
man would slirink from liquoring up while ho had got 
regalia on. Sir Wilfiud La’Wson can, irAdced, bo tlio apv)stl(' 
of sobrioty in a sbooling-jackct. Hut tluit is becaust* lie is 
an exceptional nmn. He m merry w ithout prim'ing; lie is 
jocose by nature. He lias the 1 un ot lilo without boor to 
aid him. But his Good Templar brothivn are not so for¬ 
tunate. They havo a very dismal time ■ - it. Tliey spend 
t hoir pleasantest hours in listoniug to colh eiioiia of stalisti<-.^ 
about tbo vices of other people. Thi'y have got into thab 
state of calm despair in whicli they w^ould riithcr hear 
a local loader than act. All that is left to remind tliem 
that they aro still in the “ warm prci’incLs uf the cheerful 
day,” is their regalia ; aiid the crueliist publican cannot 
really ginidge them tliis one solitary pleasure. 

The worst of iu is that, even with their r(‘gaJia to help 
iiud console them, tlui Good Templars and Rerliahites do 
not do much good. They are not, ]»crlittp.s, exactly the 
horfc of persons to do much good ; and when Sir Wji-i'iiio 
li.wvsos observed that allbougli iln'ro were 710 horn 
drunkards, tbon? vvertJ many born fools, he must have ielt 
that his remark might bo token by many among Ids 
uudicnce as unpleiibantly personal. They might, as their 
host with Ids joCose common sense explained to thorn, 
])ictdc every day, and pass resolutions, play music, wave 
I rumors, and sing temperance songs; Init unless they did 
something else the publieans would laugli tliem to scorn. 
Tho (luestion was, what else they euidd do. Little trum¬ 
pery half-measui*es came lo noUdtJg, and every attempt to try 
them had ended in disappointment. First, workiuon’s clubs 
woro tc^be the uiiiver.sal panacea; but that nunedy hasl)i:en 
tried over and over agiiin, and the piiblieuns have already 
bouton the clubs oat of the field. Then it had boom pro¬ 
posed that workpeople should agree only to drink at nuioJ- 
times. But Sir WiiJraLD Lawson knows tho beoiincss 
of human nature much too w’oll to put auy faith iu 
RiKjh a broken rood. If the suggestion were jwloptod, ho 
felt snro there would bo a great many meals iu the 
day. People would, ho said, carry bread and cheese in 
tboir pockets so as to havo a perpetual excuse for a glars. 
Somobhiug might indeed Ixj done if the great regalia 
notion could be turned upside down, and if the drinkers 
of beer were foi’ceil to wTar appropriate regalia. Tf those 
w'ho proposed to drink were rotiuired to take out a 
lioonco stating tbo amount of tboir intended consumption, 
and liad to wear this liconco in tbo sight of all iiwm, 
tho offetd would lie startling. Even that device, however, 
might fail, for here again Sir Wilfjud Lawson’s fatal 
knowledge of human nature camo in, and he .owned 
ihj^t these badgei} of intoxication might wn more hcarla 
tlian they would alienate. “ Fancy a half-baiTcl luan, 
« going about; how popular bo would bo in Camberlarid.” 
Or a tliree-boUle iruwu WiiiW-un Lawson was 
sure that a zri.aa. of that tnaik 'would got; iiito tho been 


Parliament without a contest, and when he got .thora 
he would be so highly respected that, if they did- not 
make him Prime Minister, they would be sure to 
make him a Bishop. It is Bcarcoly necessary to say that 
this facetious sally w'as received with muoh laughter on the 
part of the Rcchabitos, who probably think more of the 
local leatlers whom they know than of Bishops of whc^in 
they know nothing. As all minor expedients were, in 
opinion of this laughing philosopher, perfectly uselcfo, 
since human nature would havo beer if it coal^ tbo C|iily 
thing was to take enre that it should not be able to get 
beer. The shape in which Sir WiLFUiD Lawson wishes to 
SCO this crnsliing of human nature accomplished is tbo veiy 
illogical and inadequiitc one of tbo Permissive Bill. If iu 
one parish human nature is deprived of its beer, he is 
content tliat in the next parish it should havo as much beer 
U 6 it likes. Ife W(julcl probably reply that he only aims at 
what he thinks ho can got, and that to make even one 
])!irish sober is a gain. But does ho I’c.'illy bcliovo that ho 
lias any cliancc of gelling even the little that ho asks for? 

“ ill 1.S72 the chick,’’ he said, “struck BuuCK; in 1874 it 
“ SI nick (ha‘.ss; wlien did they intend that the clock 
“ slionid strike Ijawsun ?” When, indeed I It is a clock 
that si.ill wauls :i very groat deal of winding-up. 

Sir Wii.KHii) Lawson appears to treat the Permissive Bill 
very nincli fts Ins fi’ieiicls treat their regalia. It would be 
ah.'.urd to make so much fuss and, after iTll, look no difthreut 
lioni any one else, lie must have .something to show, and 
liis hit of ribbon and t-iiisel—if that is sin adiiqiiate de.scrip- 
tioii ol rc'g.'ilia-ns a jiioeo of legislation about as imposing 
and uiisuljblanliah With a shooting-jacket and a merry 
heart, and :i draft Bill in his pocket, ho goes on his pheasant 
way, iighiiog inti'inir^ninee to tho utmost. But he is very far 
liwm being a tomfool, .and it maybe doubted whether he 
bolu'Ves Itv his own regalia mctvo tlnm iu the regalia of other 
people. The pnblieans yvhn can laugh at pienies, and reso¬ 
lutions, .and banners, can alao laugli at the clauses of an 
imaginary Act of Parliament. Although ho is laughed at, 
Sir WiT.t'inn Lawson will no doubt ixuTievcre. But his 
humble friends aro no more iurlinod to fall bi’low tho 
standard of Mm^itA and*givc iu because they are laughed 
at than lu; is. They will go on with tlu ir pw^nics, and reso- 
luiions, and wa\ing of bannem, just a.s he will go on with his 
little Bill. Tlio lldl and the regalia are equally symptom.^ 
of the state of mind in wdiid) men who get exidted over a 
subject too big for tliein, and want to do sonictliing gre-at 
to ju-omoto their own views, insist on doing something of 
any sort I’atlior than (ki uotliiiig and wait, and go on Lajnely 
and quietly like the nueulightciica. It is pi‘Cci«oly the 
.-.ame st;iie of mind that prompts zealous Catholic.s to go on 
pilgrimage.s in the latter pave of tho ninetconth century, 
'fhey burn to do something groat for the cause of the 
Ghureli, and rather than do nothing they will go off to a 
shrine wluue they rerdly are not clear that a miracle wa.s 
not once wruughL. Mr. Cook lends them their regalia, and 
olf tlicy st.art in thoir thousands. The more they arc 
lauglied at tlie mm'o they feel like Eli.sua. The world may 
laugh tho WToug way some day. ^Vho knows what will 
happen ? Tlmre may be another miraclo, and this time a 
good, honest, demoustrnbln miracle, wrought at tho shrino, 
and then how true it will bo that ho laughs best who laughs 
last; just as it may happen that the halLbarrel men of 
Cumberland will be suddenly so smitten with a love of 
ri'galia and of becrless picnics that the publicans will 
have to shut up shop in despair. Meanwhile any¬ 
thing is better than bnmdrnra quiet, and regalia 
and visits to sbrines inspire at least the pleasant sense of 
d(»mg a Utile.more than notldng. The lovers of quiet 
practical siay-at-lioine religion are made uneasy by pil¬ 
grimages, and tbose who seo in the spread of ecincatiou, and 
tlio gradual conquest of barbarism, tho only cure ftjr 
drunkenness, look on the l^ormisfiive Bill i^nd boerJess 
jjicnics Us little more than well-meant child*B»play. Bnt 
if there are any people who thoroughly despise mere unen- 
thusiastie good people, it is pilgrim.^; and if there are any^ 
peojile who thoroughly despise tbose who hope to stojl^ 
drunkenne.s8 by education, itisBir WiLFlUD LaWSON and Ins 
guests. It is a euntrovcrsyscttled, not by argumentor ridicule, 
bnt by the natural bent of the mind ;* and as peeplo get 
a free country more and more accustomed fo follow out 
thoir private fancies, we may bo sure that there will always 
be immy piorsons who, iu some of the diiSetent - shapeft 
which varying fashion suggests, will feel and their- 

natural craving for relics and shriiiee, or tbr’ I'cgikfia! afid 
draft Bills. 
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CinNA AND JAPAN. 

A THREATENED (juftirel betweai Cbina and Japan ia 
a symptom of the vast processea of change which have 
snnpUed to the present genei^onan unprecedented variety 
off jplitaoal experience. Both Stetes had long been'rcgarded 
as%unge and almost unintelligible in8t4a,ncos of an ancient 
and stagnant oiviliaotion. Tho trade of China was valuable 
both to the East India Company while it enjoyed a mono¬ 
poly and to the meroliants who eventnaliy socceerled in 
removing the former restrictions. In Japan, according to 
popular legend, tho Dutch were allowed a limited inter¬ 
course on condition of trampling on the Cross; and it was 
more certain that all other foreignora wore absolutely ex¬ 
cluded from tho kingdom. The extraordinary aptitude of 
tho Japanose for the adoption of novel practices and modes 
of thought could by no possibility have been anticipated, 
oven if the remarkable litonituro of which only a few speci¬ 
mens have been since tr;mslak*d had been known to 
foreigners. Tho Chinese also have been profoundly influ¬ 
enced by the results of two unsuccossful wnrs. Although 
their Qovernmoni still struggles to evade blio rec 5 ognitioa of 
tho Western Powers a.s equals, tho ChincHO have begun to 
pay the barbarians thp compliment of constant imitation. 
They employ an English oflicer to collect their Custonis 
duties; and although local interests have hitherto) been 
strong enough to prevent the iutrcKluction of i-ailroads, tho 
Government of Pokin has mode groat efforts to provide 
weapons and military stores of the moat inipi’oved modern 
patterns. The tenacity with wliich their traditions of 
empii'e howo been preserved has not been relaxed as the 
military resources of the Govommenfc have incrcahud. 
After the ca{»ture of Pekin by the English and Prouch 
urmioH, the Taeping rebc'llion for a time roeniedto threaten 
tl^<^ existence of the reigning dynasty ; hut a.s soon as the 
linperial arniio.s were placed under the command of a 
capable English leader, tho iuBunuction was ioUilly sup¬ 
pressed. Tho Mahometan Turks of the Westeim provinces 
who supposed that they had finally thrown otf the ChinoHe 
y<*ke now find that the Imperial power is once more bo- 
o<nui]ng im« 9 istible. Part of the lost territory lias been 
already recovered; ami the ruler of Yiirkand will probably 
And difficulty in luaintwining his indopendence. If the 
Cliincfio, who aiT naturally indifferent to danger, once 
siieceed in organi'/ing their forces after the Europcjan fashion, 
fchoir enormous numliers will render them extriunely for- 
midahle. Tt was always difficult to believe, except in a 
vague and cawlosfl manner, that throe or four hundred 
Tiiillion.M of people acknowledged the authority of a single 
Government. Except by a great superiority of arms and 
disripline, no existing State would find itself a match for 
China. 


The Japane.so carao within reach of WcsttTii influences 
rnneh later than their neighboui's; but they have since made 
fur more rapid progress. The chivalrous sentiment of 
thoir romnnees, which is represonted in their institutions 
by the singular practice of regulated suicide, seems to in¬ 
dicate tho moral and perhaps tho intollectna! siiporiority of 
Japan to China, A still more remarkable quality was 
exhibited in tho political revolntion which immediately 
followed the admission of foreigners into the kingdom. 
The lioreditaiy chiof of a great feudal aristocracy was dis- 
covoi'^d to bo a usurper, at the very moment when it 
became evident that it was expedient to concentrate autho¬ 
rity in tho hands of an undivided Government. As if by 
instinctive proscienco of future political wonts, tlio nation 
had held in reserve for nearly a thousand years a king 
by divine right, descended from tho Ood.s, and indis¬ 
putably entitled to the allogianee of all bis subjects. An 
iwiouta Bwdiamont which was about tho same time ex|iori- 
mentaby established has apparontly not proved successful; 

the people of Japan have the genuine pulitical 
poSlKr of conforming thoir <practioe to the necessities 
am confvonieuce of the time. It is difficult to estimate 
too highly the candid recognition of foreign auperiority 
whioh hM induced the Japanese Government to send 
students to Europe and the United States to loam 
arts whioh th^ afterwards communicate to their 
ooiEpitiTtseiiii tt the result has been in some oases to pro¬ 
duce pedants and pretenders, the travelled revolutiemists 
j^wiU that their weakness k frilly appreciated by their 
oountrymen. It k highly probable that some of the is»o» 
^oas yrhioh luve l^^adopted have been prema-^ 
ture^ . and that there be occasional reaction. Tim 
zpeehanldal and knowledge which have been acqttired 


are not liable to similar drawbacks* A nation which twenty 
years ago had probably not altered its system of ship¬ 
building or its annaroonts for centuries has already pro¬ 
vided ittidf with ironclad vessels and with ^ns of the Tuo5>t 
advanced typoand ua^^ive en^eors Wo learned to 
manage Enropeal; maohinery. The feudal levies of the 
great provincial chiefs have been Bupersoded by a regulw’ 
army, which has acquired some rudiments of Enropeftn dis¬ 
cipline. The paradox of an elaborate civi 1 i;iation which 
seemed to be incapable rather of progrosH or retrogression 
has made room for the most n4)id advance hitherto 
corded in history. 

Tho Japanese Government will perhaps be sufficiently 
prudent to avoid an actual niptnro with Chiita. Tho ex¬ 
pedition to Eormosa requires no elaborate explanation, for 
tho barbarous inhabitants of tho island had conimiLtcd 
nuinerons outrages on Japanese subjects. In answer to u 
r(*moiisti-anco made by the Japanese roprasontiitive at 
Pekin, tho Foreign Minister informed him that his Govern¬ 
ment wns not responsible for tho maiiitcuanc© of peace 
and order in Formosa. Tho disavowal of responsibilLtiy 
may perlmps, in tho language of Chinese diplomnay, bo 
equivalent to a mere refusal of redress, nor is it improbable 
that the Japanese Envoy may have understood that the 
diHclaimor implied no I'ouuiiciation of sovereignty. English 
naval commanders have frequently inflicted punishment on 
local Chinese authorities for outrages on English residents 
or traders; and although, according to tho terms of the 
existing trcaiy, all compUiinta ought to bo preferred lo the 
Oculrul Government, tho old practice has generally been 
found more cirectual than any diplomatic communication. 
The JapancRO Govt'rnmont sent an expedition, to Formosa 
which seems to have met with little resiatnneo,and it knot 
at. present known whether a permanent conquest waa con- 
touiplated. The Chinese have now insisted on the 
evacuation of the island, and, if the Japanese Government 
comply with their demand, tho matter will be amicably 
arranged. As tho Chinese navy contains no vessels which 
arc capable of encountering tho Japanese ironclads, it is 
po.seibl6 that Uie invaders of Fonnosa may rely on thoir 
naval superiority; but it would bo highly imprudent to 
coimnenco hostilities with an enemy who will sooner or 
litter inevitably prevail by‘mere force of nnmlxjrs. The 
(/biuose aud Japaiu^e nru perhaps equal in militaiy 
qualities, but tlie resources of China aro inexhaustible. If it 
i.s not thought prudent to engage in a naval contest, the 
ChiiK’se will find little difficulty in lauding troops in 
Koiransa, who will be supported by tho native popuhition. 
The territory and tho harbours of Formosa might ficrhafis 
bo valuable if they could lie safely acquired, and the sub¬ 
stitution of a more civilized race for the piratical in¬ 
habitants would tend to general advantage; but no 
acquisition of the kind could be worth the risk of a serious 
quarrel with China. If the Jaimefie navy is employed 
elsewhere in tho repression of piracy in the Eastern seas, 
the commerce of all countries will be greatly benefited. 

It is not known whether tho Govornnieut of Japan has 
reasons of domestic policy fop undertaking aggi-essivoenter- 
pri.sca. 11 is highly prokiblo that recent ohanges may litire 
created disfioutent which it may be thought pnidont k) 
divert into the channel of foreign eutopf)riso; and Japan is 
showing itself suflioiently like Europe to render cumquest 
find military fame the most certain foundations of popu¬ 
larity. The national fooling, if it has l)€^ea consulted by t])w 
Govornmont, will perhaps he satisfied by tho attainment of 
tho original object of tli© expedition; and withdrawal in 
deforenoG to Chines© remonstranoos may easily be explained 
uwny. On tho other hand, it is possiblo that the invasion 
of Formosa may have been part of a deliberate policy for 
gratifying the national ambition and forming an efficient 
army. It is impossible to foresee the immediate result of 
a war botwcon Japan aud China, though the greater Power 
would in the long run almost certainly succeed. It would 
be difficult for the Western Govemmeuts to reihaiu indif. 
feront to the Injuries which would be iufliotod on eoAitu^rc© 
and to the diplomatio oomplioationa wj^ch might probably 
arise. A war between two States which still remain ont- 
Bid© the polo ofr European ^vilkatiou would present some 
Grange pepuliarities. The national uonsoiouBness^h^ch mnki*« 
the q^rrol ^ssible has been created by Gio ^lovel modes of 
thougnt’'i(riiK>t have in both" oountjrie# arisen from ihtci- 
oourse^with fbr^igueri, Befe^ tlje^TaSie revolniioti the 
Japanese woal(^ probably not hai^e iI>Qaght 

It worth while to dmehl the druelties which Were pra-po- 
trated by the inhabitants of FtJrmosa on shinwreckod 
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mariners; and the Chinese Government in its turn might 
have regarded with indifference a quarrel between the 
Japanese and the people of Formosa; nor would it 
have apprehended tho annexation of one of its own de¬ 
pendencies. The Foreign Keaidents at Jeddo and Pekin 
wiU not fail to exert their utmost influonco for tho preven¬ 
tion of war. If tho contest proceeds, tho trade in arms 
will flourish in both the belligerent countries, and probably 
the Japanese will show their full appreciation of civilivioil 
methods by contracting a loan. It is diflictilt to regard as 
aliens from tho community of States nations Avhich possess 
inmclad men-of-war and a national debt; yet the terms of a 
J^neso loan contracted for a war with China would pro¬ 
bably bo onerous. 


SICILY. 

I jl VERY nation has some thorn in its side, and Italy bns 
li more tlian one; but, of all its thorns, Sicily is perhaps the 
mo.st trouldosorno. Sicily has had a melancholy history, and 
has been going downwards ever siiieo it ceased to be tho 
granary of Romo. It has boon conquered, pillaged, over¬ 
run by its numerous oppressors, but never has liad any good 
done to it; and its last holders before it was antu^xed to the 
kingdom of Victor Kmmanuel, tho Neapolitan lionimoN.s, 
adopted tho simple plan of allowing it to do exactly as it 
pleased, and get on as it. best could witli its inveterate 
abuses, provided it yie Idial a handsome annual revenue for 
tho Kino to spend, From time immemorial there has 
existed in Sicily a peculiar species of brigandage, which is 
oven now ono of the greatest powers in tho island. The 
brigands are not like the Niiapolitan brigands. They do 
not form bands, and swarm about districts which they 
have made their own. They arc part and parcel 
of ordinary Sicilian society, and to pursue the 

ordinary avocations of lifo in tho four western provinces, 
and especially in tho city of Palermo. When llicy arc 
wanted by their chiefs to act they arc ready, and niean- 
whilo tliey do a large amonnt of robbery and murder on 
their own account in a quiet way, and with almost perfect 
impunity. If they commit smaller crimes tb.ey are, indeed, 
punished when they arc caught, but if they go high 
enough in crime to bo tried by a jury, they are acquitted 
as a matter of course. Fn)m time immemorial, also, the 
brigands have boon tho allies of the clergy; not always 
the political allies, for the brigands joined GAiiiB.\LDi with 
conspicuous enthusiasm, but tho social and dornostic allies, 
and now they and tho priests are sworn friends, and hate 
with equal intensity tho Italian Government. Formerly 
the Sicilian Church had a sorb of independence of Rome, 
but since tho proclamation of the Pope’s Infallibility this 
independence has been abandoned, and tho Sicilian priests 
aro tho obedient tools of tho directing authorities of 
Ultramontanism. Tho soil of Shnly is for the most part 
tho property of great holders, and such cultivation as is 
bestowed on it is tho work of peasants who live in towns 
and go out to labour for a few hours in the day. Thoro 
are no villages, no fannhouses, and scarcely any roads, so 
that there is no rural population to withstand tho brigands, 
or to ho oppressed by them. Tho great proprietors 
have long been accustomed to live on very comfortable 
terms with the brigands and tho priests, with both of whom 
they made .satisfactory bargains. Were it not that. Eastern 
Sicily is more advanced in civilization than Western, and 
that even in Western Sicily there is some sort of com¬ 
mercial life which asks the Italian Government to protect 
it, society in Sicily would be arrayed altogether against tho 
Italian Government. And what troubie.s England with 
regard to Ireland also troubles Italy with regard to Sicily. 
A OonstitutioiMl Government must respect the forms of 
freedom, and as Sicily returns deputies to tho Italian 
Parliament, these deputies, although politically they may 
not belong, to the party in Sicily hostile to tho Govern¬ 
ment, luilurally seek to please their Ipeal friends by calling 
out that Sicily is enslaved, and bpprossed'whonovor means 
adequately strong are tak^n to repress crime. It is not 
therefore to bo wgndp^ed at that -Sicily annoys and em- 
barrasses each Italian Ministry in turn; and of no part of 
the Italian Kingdom is it more true than of Sicily that 
Ultramontanism is for Italy a political danger, and nob 
merely a preposterous creed, and that it means tho central 
energy of a groat force which is doing, its uthiost to shako 
off' a oiTilizaticm it detests, aiid.to restote the beloved reign 
of pveiy kind of abase. 


A writer in the Jiev^te des deux MoTideSf M. Lovis- 
Landb, has collected from Italian sources many curious 
facts bearing on the recent history of Sicily. Before Gabi- 
balpi arrived in i860 to make Sicily the basis of those 
^orations which were to end in imposing on Sicily tho 
Government of Victor Emmanuel, there was a stat^ of 
things, even in the bad parts of the island, which h^ a 
strange outside show of order. The police were' tho 
brigands, and tho brigands were tho police; and there was 
a kind of organized robbery which made things not so very 
bad for those who had no choice but to submit to be fleeced. 
The public force consisted of what wore termed “ companies 
“ of arms," relics of the times when each feudal owner had 
his retainers to fight for him and carry on his quarrels with 
1 his neighbours, Tho captain of a company undertook to 
bo responsible for the peace of a di.strict. If any very great 
oiitrago wa.s rommitteil, or if the injured person had snffi- 
eict\t social standing to call with effect for rcdi’ess, tho 
captain paid an indemnity. No one over thought of 
following up the offondcr by any process of law; but if tho 
criminal was ono of tlio friends of the brigand police, tho 
captain repiid himself by .spoiling as quickly as he could 
soinc inhnbitant of a neighbouring district, while, if the 
ci imirijil was a stranger trospiis.sing on tho sacred ground 
of tlio company, then ho was killed off at the first oppor¬ 
tunity, and tho Judge of tho district—for the farce of 
having Judges was kept up—was merely informed that 
iher o had lieeii a death, and no nioro trouble was taken. 
For eleven years tho whole police of Sicily was under tho 
dirc(;tion of a first-class brigand, wlio, until he got excited 
by adver.se political news in 1859, was tho mildest of men, 
and made everything as comfortable us po.ssible. Thoro 
was a .sort of scenrity under liis administration. Travellers 
paid to be safe, and they were safe. And it was only 
towiird.s tho close of ihi.s .‘^iqu’cmo police-brigand'.s reign 
tliat he lost his authority, because a brigand in a very 
inferior pOKition ventured t.o try to as.sassinate him in open 
day as lie was walking with liis wife, and was allow'ed to 
escape with impunity. When Garibaldi arrived, tho 
bi igands generally took his side, and, as a good way of show¬ 
ing their enthusiasm for his sacred cause, broke open all tho 
prihous, and restored their suffering brethren to a liberty by 
which they profited so much that Garibaldi’s i*cgimcntswcro 
quite inconveniently full of convicts. Bui Garibaldi was not 
the sort of man to let his followers pursue their own devices; 
and while his Dictator.ship lasted lie made tho brigands feol 
they had a master. At bust, however, tho Italian Govern¬ 
ment took possoasion of Sicily, and behaved as a regular 
Government is bound to do. It introduced law and trial 
by jury, and reforms in tho police and in the magistracy, 
and did its very best to put down brigandage by main 
force. But its success has been very imperfect, for tho 
brigands gained more by having juries to try them than 
they lost by having soldiers to hunt them down. It is in¬ 
deed most difficnlt to hunt brigands down in Sicily, 
for almost every ono is a brigand or a friend of a 
brigand, and no ono would dream for a moment 
of doing anything so nnhandsome, so dishonour¬ 
able, and so un-Sicilian as helping Justice to catch and 
punish a murderer. There is, too, a strong local spirit in 
Sicily, and the Sicilians are indignant that they have not 
Home Kulo after their own fashion, and that strangers like 
tho It.alianH persist in interfering and forbidding them to 
cut each other’s throats. Sicily for tlie Sicilians w the cry 
of the brigands; and as Sicily for the Sioiliana means Sicily 
for tlie E Itramontanes, it is the cry of the priests too, 
and the sort of treason which Prince Bismabck so much 
dislikes is quite the fashion in Sicilian pulpits. 

It is a bod state of things, hut it must be said, in justice to 
tho Italian Government, that it is a state of things which 
it has worked hard to mend. General Medici, ono of 
Garibaldi’s companions, was sent to Palermo in 1868, gpd 
for four years hold the chief civil and military authori£m^ 
his hands, and made even the brigands respect him. But 
there were loud outcries against this unconstitutional union 
of tho civil and militaiy powers, and it unfortunately 
happened that some of the loaders of tho Parliamentary 
Opposition who had joined in these outcries came into office, 
and had to see the result of theii; clamour in the resignatiou 
of General Medici, and in things getting much worse in 
Paleimo since ho left. The Palermo brigands tried tho, 
experiment in 1866 of an open outbreak against the Go¬ 
vernment, and for about a week ^e city waa in their himds. 
But when a sufficient numte of troops could be 
collected, the insurgents received so severe a lesson that 
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it wUl be with very groat hesitation that they will 
again openly defy Italy. If Italy went to war and en¬ 
countered disasters of any kind, a Sicilian insurrection 
would be a certainty. But, as things are at present, there 
is more of a sullen opposition to everything the Govern¬ 
ment does than risk of a violent catastrophe. The law is 
looked upon as a foreign and evil invention by the true 
^toilian, and he resists it os much os ho dares, and gains 
glory and social esteem by the amount of resistance that 
ho ventures to show, If a new law is introduced which is 
distastefnl to the brigands and the priests, it is simply 
ignored, unless the penalties of disregarding it are too 
heavy. The people of Palermo for the most p,ivt dcclino 
to go tlu’ongh the form of civil marriage, witliout which 
the religions ceremony has no legal effect. The Govern¬ 
ment can make their children illegitimate in point of law, 
but it cannot make them marry otherwise than as they please. 
In fact, it is not those who .are at })ro8ent confronting it that 
the Government can hope to do much with, or reduce to 
order and obedience. It is obliged to look to the future, 
to educate children, to make roads, to im]:)rove ports, 
to lay the foundations of a new era of material pro.sperity. 
It has done much more in this way Jbr Sicily than could 
have been expected, ctm-sidering tho great disadvantages 
under which it has to work. It has built a great number 
of schools, and got a fair pro{)ortioii of children to attend 
them; it has spent large sums on public works; it will 
soon open up the interior of the islan<l, which is at j)re.s«.'iit 
almost unknown to the dwellers on the coast; it is making 
Palermo an excellent commercial harbour, and a very con¬ 
siderable commercial centre. In tho mean time, if it only 
will abolish trial by jury and give up all .attempts to govern 
Sicily according to Sicilian ideas, then, as M. Louis- Lanuic 
says, there may bo hopes for Sicily even in this genera-* 
tion. lie invites his French readers to look ,tt Ireland and 
see tho happy effects produced there by Coercion Acts. 
Perhap.s Irishmen would not think the comp.arison com¬ 
plimentary ; but it is only when foreign critics examine 
carefully into the difficulties under which government is 
often actually carried on that they can rccogni'/e that 
measures must often be taken which Liberal Governments 
honestly regret. 


TJIF PLJArSOLI. COMMITTICK. 

I T is satisfactory to observe that Mr. Plimi^oll and his 
Committee do not intend to abandon tlicir efforts to 
provide greater siscuritios for the safety of mcrebarit crows 
at sea; but wo cannot help being rather afraid that be¬ 
tween the Committee and tlio Iloyal Commissioners there 
is some considerable danger that, in the end, matters will be 
left pretty much as they are. Tho Plimsot-l Committee 
have published a reply to the Commissioners’ final RepoH, 
in which they disclose of many of tho ai‘gnmcnt.s of tho 
Commissioners in favour of allowing the owners of ships, \n 
tho interests of commercial liberty, to do pretty much as 
they please with their ships nnd crews ; but they are cer- 
tainly less successful in justifying their own proposals for 
ensuring the safety of vessels. It is unfortunate that the 
Commissioners concentrated their attention too exclusively 
on the supposed necessity of allowing 8hi|»owiiers to run 
any^ risks they chooso in order that they may do as much 
business as possible. Shipowners may be trusted not to 
neglect any opportunity of extending their profits; but 
they are apt to forget that waste of life cannot be considered 
a legitimate expenditure, and it i.s on this side that some 
pressure requires to be a]i])liod to thorn. At present it is 
the practice of all the more I'cspcctable shipowners to sub¬ 
ject their vessels to a j)criodic‘al inspection, in order to 
ascertain whether they are seaworthy; and Mr, PuMSOU, 
urges that this inspection should bo made compulsory, and 
ships which aro not registered by Lloyds or one of tho 
^^^er surveying Companies should* bo surveyed by tho 
^efovernment. To this tho Commissioners reply that a 
Government survey would be a bad thing, booauso it. 
tyould de.stroy the shipowners’ sense of respoiLsibility, and 
also because it would load to a bad system.of shipbuildinf^ 
in future. This argument is obviously of too sweeping a 
chaincter, and, as the Plimsoll Committee poiiS out, 
would strike not merely at a universal survey but even at 
the partial survey by'the Officers of the Board of Trade, 
which is already enforced in certain coses. Under the Act 
of last year 294 alnps were surveyed down to June 30, and 
aBi cjf these ships were condemned; but, according to the 


view of the Commissloiiers, it would have been better to 
have loft these unsound ships alone, and to liavo aliowoil the 
owners to send them to sea on their own veepouBibility. 
Moreover it would seem to follow that, if the Comniissionors 
aro right, the whole course of recent legislation in regard 
not only to ships but to mines, factories, and houses, is in¬ 
jurious in its influence, as tending to destroy tho re¬ 
sponsibility of owners, and to promote a dangerous style of 
construction. 


The Plimsoll Committee, whilo exposing those folkcics, 
fail on the other hand to see that the most sabstautial objec¬ 
tion to a compulsory Government survey is founded on 
practical expediency rather thau on principle. There are 
already great diflerencos between the rules of the various 
surveying CompaDie.s as to the couditious of soaworthi- 
ne.ss, and it is not desiiuble that the Covernmciit should 
inteifere with a system of its own. Moreover there ia 
an indirect as well as a direct way of exercising com¬ 
pulsion, and in this instance the indirect way is at 
once the simplest and likely to bo the most effectual. 
The absence of a certificate of survey might bo used 
against an owner, in tho event of any di.saster happen¬ 
ing to his ship, as a pn^of of carelessness or neglect 
on his part, and a ground for compelling him to pay 
heavy damages. It ia urged by fho Comniis.sioner8 th.'it, 
if there were a load-line beyond which no sliip should 
bo permitted to bo loaded, everybody—even those who did 
not already load as low as that—would be tempted to load 
(j^uite down to the lino, relying on tho assurance that it was 
perfectly safe; but the Committeo answer that the ship¬ 
owners are at pre.scut free to do that, “and worse.” 
Honest ownei\s understand that, for their owm sake, it is 
not dt^sirable to lo.ad too deeply, and they would no doubt 
bo guided by the same considerations whether there were a 
fixed lino or not. Besides, if the line were a safe lino, there 
would bo no danger in loading down to it. H(;re again 
the answer is sound enough in itself, but scarcely touches 
the right point, which is that it is impossible to have a 
fixed lino adapted to all vessels, and that there w'ill alwray.** 
be differences of opinion as to what constitutes the true 
lino of saflity. 


iiie aemandfi ot the Tlimsoll Committee have an ap¬ 
pearance of simplicity which wdll be found to be somewhat 
delusive. All they ask, tliey say, is that ships needing re¬ 
pair shall be repaired, and that ships shall not be over- 
louch'd; and this scorns at first sight reasonable enough. 
Th(! clilficulty is to determine what are necessoi’y repairs, 
and at what point overloading begiii.s. If the Government 
w'orp to undertake to regulate these maiters in all cases 
there would inevitably be some risk of error, and tho 
burden of responsibility would bo shifted from the owners 
ill tho Government officials. There are so many different 
kinds of ships that it is practically imjiossible to lay down 
any absolute rule which shall apply equally to them 
all. Moreover, if any rule were laid down, ships would 
probably bo constructed so as to comply with its formal 
retpnroments without rcferenco to actual socariiy, the 
builders and ownw’S being screened by tho Coveriiuient 
rule. Here again the most effectual method of dealing 
with shipowners who aro likely to be careless as to tho 
safety ot their ships is not to prescribe minutely how their 
ships sliall bo built and loaded, but to make thorn respon¬ 
sible for the safety of tho vessels, and let. them know that, if 
aiiytliing goc.s wrong, they iiiust expect to euflbr for it. 
As it is, tho class of honourable shipowners voluntarily do 
all they can to protect their crews ; and shipowners of a 
lower clas,s would understand the advantage of dcn’ng so too 
if they wore .aware that every disaster which niiglif. happen 
through carelessness or recklcs.sness w'ould Ikj visited on 
btke a more sensitive part, their pockets. 

Ihe misfiike which Beom.s to us to bo made by tho 
Committeo is that, whilo the ends which they seek to secure 
are excellent, they aro on the wrong track as to the moans 
of attaining them; and as long as they obstinately porsisfc 
in advocating impracticable measures, and ip ’'efusing to 
bo satisfied with anything less thau a compulsory Gov^n- 
ment survey aud a.j^xfa load-line, they are only playing 
tlia^^haiids of those whoJflesire tlial nothing should U 
done at all. ,Self-inttre8f' is one of tho most powerful in¬ 
fluences in ^he.^,world, and the gfeat object should be to 
make shipowners whn are disposed fo think more of froighta 
than of lives feel th^t it Is their own interest to take good 
, yfo repeatedly pointed out that, 
of all the persons copoerned, the common seaman is the 
ope wha has the« keenest interest in the safety of the ship. 
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The owner ia coycrecl by his insurance, the underwriter 
sots particular losses against the general profits of his 
business, and the captain, too, is pinbably tempted by the 
prospect of a bounty, or by a share in the speculation, or 
perhaps merely by a (le.siro to ingratiate himself with his 
employers, to play a desperate game. But the seaman has 
little else l-han his lift) to earo for, and may bo trusted to 
do his host for it if lie i.s only supplied with the means of 
ascertaining whether the ship for wliich ho is engaged is 
sound, and of making his grievances known. It is very 
st'ldoiu that unsound ships ai*e deliberately sent to sea in 
order that they may go down, and it is not in these cases 
that loss of lifh usually Occurs. Nothing can lie more 
absurd thsiii to describe shipowners as if (hey were 
exceptionally wicked and inhuman. They are just tlu' 
same as other men, and what bapp-Uis in 11 vo sliijjping 
trade is only what happens in. all trade.s. In the pri'.ss 
and hasto of luodem competition there is a nuiural 
tendency to force the pace, and to try to make ns 
much out of everything as possible. The old way 
of doing business was to avoid risks, .•ind to stick to sale, 
steady transactions; but the fashioii luas changed, 
and all sorks of mks jiro now freely acei'ptcd on the 
a.ssnmption that, if buRinc’.ss can oid^v be pn.slied to iho 
utrno.st e.\:tent, there wall bo suro to bo a siitlicient margin 
for los.'^es. Credit, for example, is given with reckless 
facility, and a largo allowaneo for bud debts is jiart of the 
rt'gular course of trade. The. ivckles.snoss of tJic shipowners 
is of a similar kind. They cerfc:iinly do not want to lose 
any ships or drown any crews if they can help it, but they 
have iiuforiiinatoly got into the way of taking tiieso things 
rather too easily, as if tlicy w('re ordinary and i no vi table risks. 
This is a bud habit of mind, and it i.s well that something 
should be (lone to shake them out of it. It may indeed be 
hoped that one wisulb of such legislation as has already 
been iried will be to coiroct the thonghllessness which is in 
a large degree the source of tlio evil. What i.s nocdful is 
that Blnjvjw^ners should bo made to fuel that loss of life at 
sea is soniethiug more than a common hazard of imdc, and 
that they arc Inmnd to do everything in their power to reduce 
to the lowest jioint the chanee.s of disa.stcr. The existing 
law, as far a.s its objects are concerned, seems to go about 
as far as is oxjioditiut, at any rate lor the jiresent, but it 
manifestly fails in providing a snlficicntly siiajdo and 
cflectual means of carrying out these objeels. IF Mr. 
Plimsoll and his Committee, instead of wiwtii ng time in the 
advocacy of iruj)PacticabJo iueasnre.s, would apply tlicTu- 
selvos to the amendment of tlie existing hiw in the way of pm- 
viding for autbcntic information a.s to the condition in wdiich 
vessels leave port, and for prompt redress against cnreleRS 
or reckless shipowners, they would be iniieh more likely to 
command the HUfijiort of public o})iiiiori, and to seiwe the 
class ill whom they are interested. As it is, ilicy arc simply 
supplying the opponents of all refonn with ])lausibh) ai’gu- 
ments against doing anything at all, mid jan-liaps cv'cn ior 
attempting to reverse what has alreaily been done. 


THK AlilUlTlON Ol«' I’llIVACY. 

fPIIK Xi'W York Times has made Homo souF-iblo nnrl opportuiio 
X remarks upon wlnit it calls tlio aholiliou of mivney. 'J'ho 
condition of public opinion illustrated by tho Ihechcr srandul is 
certainly calciilatc<l to suggest some lUipK'asant ivlicctions. Tim 
evil is described loiy pitlnly in one .soiitence of tlio lU’ticle. 
“The American citizen,it “who is (‘oolly aslaul lo sub- 
ttiit for publication his opinion as to whether his broilier is a 
gcoiindrel, or his friend a lijir, or bis friends w'ifc a shrew or a 
harlot, docs’not kick tlio inquirer down stairs; he does not even 
show him the door j he nieeldy complies with tho demand.” Tlio 
New York Times laiow.«i hotter than wo do what is the stale of fool¬ 
ing of American citimis upon the.se mutters. AYe woiJd fain hope 
that things are not quite so bid lus it describes, even in America; and 
.they ore certainly not so bad in England. Our interviewer is not yet 
a privileged being, who has a riglit to confess auybody, and then to 
make tho coulessiim public. And yet wo are sorry to have to admit 
that there is soino tondenev oven in England to disiegard the rights of 
privacy, and that tho disposition of ncvv.«ipapor reporters to interfere 
m matters which do not concern them grows stronger rather than 
weaker. To doiioanc.e the evil is easy ettough; but, as usual, it is 
not quite so easy to suggest an efRictive remedy. When such a 
case occurs os that of Mx. Beecher the evil is tlagvant; noltody can 
say a word on behalf of a prantice which loads to such dingusting 
results. Mr. Beecher himself says very truly in his defence, it is 
time for the sake of decency and public morals that this matter 
should be brought to aneiia. It is an op^n pool of corruption, 
exhaling deadly vapours.” Mr. Beecher's interest in suppressing 
tho dis&saioQ is too great to allow his words to have much weight 


in the matter; but his sentiment may be fhlly endorsed by 
impartial spectators. The miefortmie is, that whilst everybody 
protests, tho very |iTotesta act as an advertasement. Some of 
the offendois may be impudent enough to urge as the matter 
is made public, at any rate they cannot aflbrd to leave the dirty 
business to tlicir rivals. Others may cover the same sentinient 
more decoi’ously by saying that, ns the imputation 1^ beea .puh- 
Ushod, it is fair to"the persons implicated that the muuitest d;rtjl^ 
of the apolf)gy should bo published also. In one way or o& 
there 8eem.s to bo an active coiupelition in spreading a dispsung 
story w'hich, ono would have thought, should have been kept aa 
ouiot us pofisiblo hy the common consent of everybody concerned. 
VVhon ouco the nmtlAU’ bos oozed out, all tlie accumumtion of dis- 
giiriting detail follows by an inevitable process. Corrections be¬ 
come noceshnrv; each con'ection involves a further imputation, 
and Llu) iiuputation requires another answer; and so the controversy 
si)reudH and r,'inutic.s till every comer of the “cesspool ” has boon 
thoroughly stirred up, and its malodorous viipours nave sprewlinto 
every corner of llic country. They do these llikigs on a hirge scado 
in Anierica, .'ind we cun only hope that the disgust caused by so 
llapTant a case may do something towards bringing about a coitoc- 
timi of (ho evil. 

But liow is llu«. evil to bo corrected? The answer is not quite 
so cli\ir as it may socni nt first sight. Are we to say, for example, 

1 l»;ii Biu-li Bcnndal.'^ should never he publi-shed at all P That would 
uudoiihtodly he a vovy simple rwaedy, but it is which could 
scara'ly Iw adopted withaiit qualilir.ation. If a celebrated preacher 
or stfitcflinan is subjected to nn imputation upon his moral character, 
it is cle.ivly <le.'^lr.'ihlf* th.^t some discussion .should be possible. 
When such miittci'a come before a court of justice the rule is com- 
parjitiM’ly clear. In England, at any rate, discussiems upon tho 
merils of tho case are postj)oned until the question has been de¬ 
cided by a C()mpelent .authority which excludes irrelevant talk. 
Ono obvious iiuu-al from ]Mr. Beecher’s case is that mis¬ 
chief irivariahly results when tho functions of a court of justice 
arc (isurpnd hy a numbur of unqualified amateurs. We heard 
enough in all conacionce about Artliui’ Orhjn, but if tho 
whole afliur had been unrestrictedly discussed hy newspapers, 
instciid of being kept within certain limits hy legal autlionty, the 
woibl itself would hardly have contained the liierature tlial would 
liiivo been generated. Trial by newspaper imturally implies tho 
iiitroflucti«m of all kinds of irrelevant and in-itnting topics, and, it 
luny he, of topics only interesting to a prurient imagination. If a 
wcil-kiiosvn English clergyman liad ht'en prosecuted for immorality 
in a court of Jaw, some bounds would have been set to public 
curiosity, and tho duty of newspapers might have heon clotined by 
tho limits thus imposed. Without, however, discussiug this par- 
ticulor case, it mu<t he .admitted that ihoro are cases in which 
newspaper'^ may riuhtfullv iiitxirfere, aud where legal processes 
would In* inapjdicabh'. AYo cannot complain that pooplG should 
bo moro or h-.-iS iv.'^pniisiblo to public ouiuion. When it is In- 
moiitial (hat the old hmces of priv.ato life nave been broken down, 
i(: is only fair to add that the conditions liuvo boon materially 
clianged. In old days n man who lived in a country village hocl 
no fear of n..'\v.ypape,ra htdbro his ('yo.*'.; hut he was under an active 
surveilhince (piito an irritating, llis neighbour.^ gossipped about 
every detail of his life; and seaudal whs not tho less venomous 
because it whs less open. The advantage of life in a modern 
capital is the ^rent increase of personal freodom in such matiers, 
Wo Uavt' no nfiiglihoiirs, and can do as we please in many affairs 
whei'o wo sliould clsowhore be in constant dread of onnoyoaco. 
Nobody Imows or cares whether tho man who lives next door to 
him in. a 1 .ondon street goes to church or passes Sunday mornings 
in flrinkin.g or sleeping. The same change has to some extent 
tid.-' !i pluco iti public life. A statesman lives in a larger sphere 
than (bnuorly, aud is not subject to the flame minute inspection. 
A century ago .Junius attacliod the Bukes of Bedford and Grafton 
lor their private vices in a manner which would not he tolerated 
for 11 moinont at (lio present day. A man may occupy a con- 
Hjncur.us position iu Parlmnujiit, and of thousands of people who 
1-t‘ml llis not one in a hundred may have any know- 

lodgu whiitcviu* of his private clumiclier. The rise and progress 
(;f the int('rviower is not so much indicative of a radically 
ijow evil as of a refippearanco of tho old evil in a new 
form. Tho interviewer is the old village gossip revived on a 
Colossal .scale. He is endeavouring to restm*e in a magnified form 
the av ^tojn of bondage from which we hoped that we had finally 
escaped, lie Ih to the modem man of cmineucc what the ^rle at 
the fountain wore to (Iretchen in Yniist. lio is more temble, in 
so iiir as it is more disagi'coablo to know that many hundred 
jieople are gloating over the details of vour private lifb than to know 
that half-a-dozen neighbours are talking scandal; and he is lew 
terrible, in so far as the reacloTfl are further off and regard you mp^ 
ns an attraction than as h ^unCreto and reCQ^izablo human beiaA 
On the whole, in such a case as that of Mr. lieecher, the new em 
is undoubtedly worse than the old. The intoxication of celebri^ 
in so vast a public is overpowering, and when the oeloWit^ u 
fliiddonly changed to notoriety of the most unpleasant lottdy 
the sullering is proportionally great. ^So conspicuous a man bos 
not the refuge granted to more commonplace victims of losihg 
himself in a crowd ; and poor Mr. Beecher, whether innocent or 
guilty, must fuel forthe rest of hie life that, wherever hegoes, theeyes 
of an omnipresent puldic will be Upon him, and that ho will be 
ouveloped m an itnpalpaUe atmosphere c^seandal. 

In proportion, tlma, to the poss&bk eroainess of the eidl is the 
I strictness with which the miitsty of private his i^uld 
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be enforced. The Positivist wte, wart mt grand jowTt was inter- 
pwted by Mr.MiU to mean that everybody should be at the mercy. 
& vnn detail at bis H&j of an organisod public opimon of 
tramen^us power} and he naturally inferred that such a system 
would imply the moet crushmg tmnny ever imagined. Nobody 
ever atSbutes any doctrine to Positivista without its prophots 
immediat^y demonstrating that the statement implies a complete 
misconcaplaon of Oomto's most vital princioles. Wo shall there¬ 
fore only say that, if Mr. Mill were right, the modern interviewer 
appears to aim at carrying out a simile system, with this uuplea- 
saut^ffarence, that, whereas on the Positivist sebemo opinion was 
to he controlleid by certain immaculate priests, the interviewer 
would bo controlled hy nothing hut the tft8U< of popuLir readers. 
To resist such a tyranny oven at ife beginnings is most ess'^ntial, if 
newspapers are not some day to become an intoloruhlo nuisance. 
And yet it must he admitted that it is not quite easy to draw the 
line between a legitimate and on illegitimate use of the power, 
^ere axe many criticisms upon public men which are not only fair 
but oaBential to the ]^reBorvation of a healthy responsibility. There 
is a miscoffiduct which cannot be reached by law, and there are 
cases in which the law requires to bo eiipplomeuted hy general dis¬ 
cussion. If then it is required to point out (he precise line of 
distinction between a legitimate and an illegitimate appeal to 
public opinion, we can only reply that the distinction must 
DO felt out cannot ho domied. The saiuo diliiculw occurs 
every day. There is some gossip about his m^ighhours in 
which a gentleiuou will indulge; theiv* is another kuid of gossip by 
which he would feel hirrisolf to ho detiled aud disgusteii. Jf a 
man asks to which category a jiarticular strf)ry belongs, the only 
answer is that, if he is a gentleman, bo wdll know by instinct; and 
that, if he is nut a gentleman, he had hotter lear]i to bo one as soon 
as possible. In like manner, there ore (piestions which an intei** 
viewer may ask, and to which the interviewer may reply without 
any loss of dignity; there are othoi's—those, for example, sug¬ 
gested hy the New York Timea —to which the only proper reply 
would he conveyed through Uie toe of a bout applied to the most 
convenient part of the interviewer’s frame. To lay down a set-of 
rales for definii^ precisely what a man of thorough self-respect 
and delicate feeling would feel and do on any given octiasion is a 
task beyond the powers of any human legiwator. And yet on 
any such occasion the instinctive answer may be as decisive 
and unambiguous as the answer to a mathematical problem. 
The nearest approach in a rule- wFiich can be given 
is that an interviewer should publish iiotliing which he 
would be ashamed to publish under hi.s own name if ho 
wore a man of sensitive and refined feelings, Unluckily this 
is to prescribe a rule which is too often like telling a blind man 
that he ought to act as if ho had a livedv eye for colour. All that 
remains is to endeavour to apply the lash us vigorously us po.sHihle 
whenever the rule is broken oy pjiople who ore sensitive to nothing 
but a lash. Even the most hardened interviewer is more or less 
vexed when ho is told that he ha.s acusl like a bliickgiiard, and hy 
w'urking on that little germ of feeling we luny jKistiibly in tiino 
establish a law which will enable us to iieep these ^^ersons in order. 
Aud meanwhile it is worth noticing that the pe.ople who complain 
of these unwarr.i.utablo intrusionsImve frequently a chance of cfoing 

f ood service. If only some statosmau would have the courage to 
ick au interviewer down stairs, and to tell an inquisitive ! 
public that he heartily de.spised their curiosity and would 
not condescend to admmistor the most iriiling Hatisfaction to 
it, he wordd probably bo astonished by the amount of sympatJiy 
he would exate. People aro very foud of asking impertinent ques¬ 
tions, and therefore it is too often ossiinied that they are gratified 
Ity compliance. But such ejuefttiona aro of(on asked out of thouglit- 
tenes^and the asker despises the inau who yields to his tempti- 
tion. There is a charm even to the vulgjir about a good resoluhi 
No, and if the man who gets a slap in the face seldom enjoys it, 
the crowd of spectators in whose name he .acta are ns much pleased 
by his discomfiture as they would be by liis success. We should 
he glad to see the experiment tried, aud we predict, not only again 
of respect, but even of immediate popularity to the man who will 
resolutely elaia bis door in the fece of one of tliose Paul Prys of 
journaliaoi 


ULSI'ERMRN. 

rilHE meanhers of the British Association have had an opportu- 
X nity this year of making themselves acqunintetl with a race 
which seems thus far to have rweived a sraallor share of attention 
. than it dasenm The typical Ulsterman diihw so much from Urn 
vllpishiuan with whom ho is usiinlly Cia.iai*d that to some of his 
V^^nt visitors he must have appeared almost as a new disoovery. 
The femilior brogue so well Icnown at the minor theatres, and even in 
the streets, of Loudon, will have been missed. Tlie rags and dirt, 
the b^giflg tted the i^oxaaoe, together with the gaiety and care¬ 
lessness, ejqwctcd as pait, of the la ue Irish chnim^er, will have been 
looked for m vain. In Bi^fest the so-called Milesian who ^ures 
largely in onr polloe-eourts Is a move colonist, as he is here. Buch 
people exist these, and in larger namboro even than here, Wt they 
are W the natives. The true Ulsteiman is quite aaothw hind of 
^ he^. Ali^ohgh he is clean in his personal heb^ he ttrente the 
mtnasB. Hie telente m neither for muei^ nor 
ffw jte he didtlTate the aits, ^ifth him shrewdoesi tahes the 
pSaeieQl mi though he does iH>t, like the Beotohnssm, req^ce 
the hdlp m a surgeon befo^ he can see a joke, neither does he, on 


the other hand, like the Tweifciniui, plaoe fun before every other maims 
of enjoyment. He is often taciturn, vet s^ddom wants an anawer. 
lie never wastes a word, yet on occasion can speak with volubility. 
Ho is cspablo of sarcHsm, yet on the whole ^Icspit^ea the man islio 
makes a joko without provocation. ^ takes his ph^usui’cs, Uka »n 
BngUshnum, sadly, and is still more limited in their range aud 
variety. He hates em^mony, and is often wanting in politenobf, yet 
he will risk imprisonment to join a party procession, and is Ixwipit- 
abhi to a fault. His morals are not on a par with those of liis fellow 
islanders, hut leUgion fe tho very breath of his nostrils. He 
never forgets hie Ibotcstant priaciplee, liuwover fuddom he may act 
on them. He heartily abhors and despises Papist.% and prai^ to 
bo deliverer! from 1,ho Bishop of Ifome aud all his detestable enor¬ 
mities, When whisky deprives him of hiA self-control he deties 
the police with a war cry which takes tho iuwiriftble ferni of nude- 
dictions on tho Pope. T"st he does not hflbitmilly indulge in bad 
language, and at the worst gives exprc»«»ei<m to his feelingH only by 
the uBo of a monusjllflhka which he pronounces “ iUiWiii. ’ He pos- 
sirases lilso a form of oath which, allowing for the beinouanuhS of all 
profane swearing, must be rofi.sider(«l vagne if not innocent, He 
asseverates a pTopo.sition with the mysterious sentence “ By thi# and 
hy that,” whose depths of hidden meaning have not yet been revivsded 
to tho studenta of folk-lore. In the lower walks of life he is a Pre.sby- 
torian, but as he rises in the social scale ho prefers the Episcotuil 
form of divine worship—in his heart, however, despising all 
ritual as savouring of Babylon, and sturdily refusing to p^mit 
the use of tho cross either on the gable of his ciutroh or over 
the graves below. Hu always calls hinisulf an Irishman, aud is 
proud of ilie name; but his conlorapt fur Irislimeti of another ]/i'0- 
vince is suprtMue. The IliWniaa sidi^ of his nature is chiefly 
shown in Ivis stxitiirian vehemence; if ho alill ofteutimea considers 
work to hi derogatory to a born gentleman, yet he is indusfci’ioua 
and frugal him.>ielf, averse U» accepting alms, and prdud of hard- 
earned success. 

A nstiii'© so full of contradictiouB should be worthy of study, 
yel., with one or two excqitions, we cannot recall any books in 
which the character is described. The mce itself is deficient in 
poetry fls well hs in music, tind has imt pi'odueed many novelists of 
note. The J'airy injdholugy, tho lore of semi-historical legecil, is 
unknown to it; and one song, Wbinroun alike in words and in 
music, commemoeatea the ultiniato fact m its history. Theliarp 
of Iralauu has no place in Ulster. Drums aud fifes furnisli it with 
tluj means of playing party timex, and the “Protestant Boys” 
ruerits do better exponent. While tho name of Belfast, which the 
Ulstenn.'ni contrives to pronounce in one sylUiblc, repi'escnts u> his 
mind the noblest commercial city in the world, tlie nnmo of J^erry 
iiwiikons his whole patriotic ^eutiment. To liim Derry is a sacri'd 
plnco; tlio Mecca of Ids religion. His aristocracy con.rists of the 
dcscendiints of those who fought in (he siege, and the man who 
can say he reckons one of King William's soJiliure among his 
fathers is in Ulster like a lladji in Turkey or Egypt, .So ii, 
ciuues to passlhat with the most, lindical profcssiiins, he will vol-.i 
a Tory, aud, upholding tenant-right. Pnul^-terianisin, and persoiw.l 
liberty, is ardent in his loyalty and untiring in bis denunciations 
of Republicanism. 

llis language, as might be expec(.od from his origin, containa a 
curious mixture of coraponont parts, gathered from Bcolkaifl, 
Ireland, and England, but moulded by his own individuality iuio 
a peculiar patois. It partakes, oa tho whole, more of the nature of 
tho broad Yorkshire, such as may be heard in tlm dales, than of 
any other English dialect. But Scotch, and <>specialiy liOwland 
Scotch, enlcra largely into Hs roriiposition. I’rora Ireland it lM»r- 
rows its guttur.a], and, without any of the sweetJii'sa and bo-Rness 
of Munsur, i( has absorbed many southern peculUriticb. The 
Ulsterman rauiu)t distinguish “shall” and “will,” nor does ho 
object to such forms hs “ bancs ” for “ boaiis,” or “ sowl ” for *■ soul,*' 
How far this was tho Englisli pronimoiation at tlio time of tho colo¬ 
nization of Ulster wo nmi-t leave to Mr. Kllis aud Dr. llumo te» shv ; 
hut although in Down or Armagh it is not uncommon, it is by no 
means tho rule. The jrronoun “ I ” is luiliH naliy altoi*0d to "“a” 
or “ aw,” and tho vowel “ u ” has a sound analogous to tliat of the 
(iormnn “u." The Ulsterman alwny.'S says “ay” when he 
“yes,” and “man,” which ho pronoun(*i*»ii)u*tlu' Otuiwan “wmv/w.'’ 
]jo Hjiplicx with Isiiiiilinr indilfei-enco to nil ages and both scxi-s. He 
begins e\Ci'y sentence with “1 s;iy,” spoken very rapidly so as to 
sound like “assay,” and ho frequently Hoftenn Ida coufonnulrt or 
(Miiita tlieru altogether. There is, however, n husiutw-fike tone in 
his method of s|Hjaking, and those who have business doalings with 
him find that he curries it beyond a mere .'»<Hmd. 

Eor the thoroughbred UlBtomtau is us acute as the T'ankcp. Ho 
is no Moru to bo taken in than n Scotchuwwi. Ho is iudustrioiw in 
Ills habits, and hatcfj idleness in others, and thmigh bo gambles 
with flax, ono of the most proeorioiw of nil tigricuHural produc¬ 
tions, he never depended on the jiotato for his nnd therefore 
BuHered less from the effects of the Dish famine than tray of his 
countryiueD. Ho cored little for the liOnd .Vet, ft« ns long ns ho 
paid his rent he had notlung to fear from eviction, hut »itico it has 
paesed he has availed himewf of it to the uitmoet. Tho mtmbcr of 
decided in Ulster einoe the Act came into oiH^ration is iilmidy 
said to exceed those trf all tho other tbreo proviik'cs, uud there 
alone have the tenants bought tludr hoidisgs to tmy oonsideraHe 
ext^. He is law-abiding m a nde, but very* feud' of iHigatiun, 
vfhiob he lodu upon as a lottery in which he may win n pri^c. 
“ To get the law ” of a mnuis itihia language to tako''ati whantego 
of him, and whilo his couBcienCe is very scrupnlous m to wors'Iup- 
ping giavou images or admitting a crucifix into his hoube, 
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he will h(df kill a Romanist in a party light, and at the subsequent 
investigation swear away his liberty with steadfast and unswerving 
determination. This party eloracnt enters into and defile.s all his 
pood mialities, and moderation in political or religious questions is 
nAteiul to hi)n. If ho dislihr.s Pa])i 8 ts, he abhors’^' trimmers,” imd 
with all his frugality and all his industry will rather pay a Ijoavy 
lino, or goto prison,*!lian fail his lodge on the Twelfth of July, or 
hesitnto to grl drunk in honour of the ^‘glorious, pious, and* im¬ 
mortal miMUnrv of that great and good King, William 111 .” The 
Pitrly I’roresi^ions .Vet, thougli nonstuntly and oven aoverely on- 
foirccl, did not 8 ubdut> this spirit in the least, and its repeal niakcs 
no diliL'ieiiro w'hatevcH' to him, nnle .^8 indeed it robs bis favourito 
aniiisiMiiont of some of its /.ost, and deprives him of a fioni-L'c of 
unfailing and perennial exoitemeiit. 

Ibit this is tlie darken* side of the picture. The risteninui hns 
qinilitios of tho highest value in any nation. If lu' is not so careliil 
and so stoady as his opposite neighbour in Scotlind, he e\hibits a 
greater amount of social laleut in several respoets, llis “ wut'’ is 
not 80 dry, but it is tnoro comprehensible. Jlo is alniowL ns woll 
educated as the Scotchman, and oven belter «iblo to make use ol' 
wly.it ho knowa. IIo loves a laugh and a quick reply above all 
things, and is most mortilied when ho finds himsolf unable to ea]> 
a story, Ihit his repartee is seldom ill-miturcd, and, though he 
will not, like a pure irishman, risk even frieiulship for a joke, ho 
despise-* the man who takes seriously what is meant in je.-t. 
lie loves a delicfito (listinr‘tif)n, and is fond of learning new forms 
of e.xpri‘s>ion. It was an (Jlsternian who, when sonn* one. .mecred 
at his carl, romarking, “One of your whr-tds is red and the othei* 
blue: Ihev are not fellows,” promptly replied, ‘‘No, they am not 
fellows, but they are comrfides.” It was a shrewd Ulster slaler 
who aslfed tho Kvangelical nobleman why ho provided tin-li(*aded 
nails for his castle roof if ho believed the world would come to an 
eml in ten years. And it was an Ulster marquis who endeared 
himat-U' to his tenantry by the memorable bull uttered in his speech 
at an a'/ricultimddinner, “ I wish my farmers wnmld u.sc iron plouglis, 
because tlu'.y last for ever, and will afterwards sell for old iron.” 

It i.s, however, out of Ireland that Ulstermen have made tho 
most of their tah'nta. They arc almost as fond of the way to 
London ns the uative.s of Scotland. Nor do they fail wlicn they 
go further. Ulster has furnisluid J^lnglnnd with at h'sst one Prime 
Minister, if not two, and India with a Vic< roy ns well as a wlndo 
Gazetloful of heroes. The PoLtingfU’s and Ni'!)' Isons, tho LawTences 
and Montgomeries, who have come from l)erryor Down, are in¬ 
numerable. 'J'boy ha\e left a mark on llio world's geography as 
explorers, and, ha\’iug fiiruishid Franklin with his seeoml in 
ooinmand. sent ^l‘(_'lintock to find his bones, and M'Uliiro 
to disco\er the passage he laid sought in vain. ft is an UUicr- 
mari who now presides over the rlolilicrationa of the IJoiisc*, 
of Loi^L, and nnothi.T who liold.s the ten-or.-* of the law over 
Rituali.-'t curates from tho Committee of the Privy Council. 
An Ul'itcniian from Jlelfa.Mt w.a.s but lately chief Minister of (smada, 
and anotill*r is now the Covernor-Cenend. An I Islcrman was 
with Nelson at Trafalgar, anoiher was at Wi'llingtoii's right Lind 
at Waterloo. To .sity that [n.slcr.iien are proud of themsi*lves is to 
malign them. Pride is a vice to which, ns I Voter- *^1111 Is, they can¬ 
not tielimw ledge, and it must be jcmombi'red that llie only Irish 
Tlishop on tho Knglisli bench coincs from tho Nhirthirn pv<)vince ; 
but to H,iy they aro nut proud would be to accuse them of ingrali- 
tudi^ to Providence. We do not neeil 1 o solve, the ditlieulty here, 
and no di-ubt the members of the IVdish Association liaie had it 
presented to tlioir mimla sulliciently often nt IVdfast. Conceit is tho 
beaetliiig sui of provinci-als. and it iK'^a-tsUlsIcM-uien with veiuarkablo 
Bucces-'. Cle\or, independent, and usually endowed witli gie.it 
bodily 1 iLnmr, they may be pardoned for a little of that (nunvr 
propir which would he siicU a gain t() tho Irish of tho oilier three 
provinces loid clsewhi'rc. , 

The one tiling in which the Ulsterman contrasts least favour¬ 
ably with his brother Irishman is his want of ]>oetrv. Fven 
when lu* would l>o pathetic ho fails, ft Is true that u Ik-ifast 
house issue.s Hnnually the largest mimlier of valentines for I he ] 
use of the whole world. The Ulsterman can bring no skill to bear 1 
on the j'eeuliarly Irish science of love-making, lie makes his 
courtshipamntler of business*, but does not transact it with tii*- usual 
celerity, llothinks morcuf wliat hia intended has than of what - he is. 
It was an Ulstorman who at a fnimral observed tho awkward work 
of an unacciistoined hand, and exclaimeil, n.s bo seized a shovel, 

“ I mis not seven years courting 0 .sexton’s danghtor without 
learning to .sod a grave,” And, no matter how largo the bndc'a 
fortune, lie always gi-uinbles over t)ie nmrriago fee. “ Wouldn't 
half-a-<:rown tirapt yo?” askcil a bridegroom of the oHici.ating 
minisler, when the clerk doinandod the u.snal five shilling.^. Ou 
tho other hand, his belief in destiny is unwavering. When a 
clei'gyman o.xproesed his surprifte that a husband should bo found 
for an old and porticnlesa woman, he was bricdly reproved in the 
reply, “ Tliercf^, critters for crilters.” On a similar principle it is 
considered Te]»rehensiblo to speak of anyone as an idiot, ana Bimply 
flying in the face of the Creator to call anybody ugly. IMainness 
is more delicately characterized by the word “ ornary.” An ex¬ 
pected death is alluded to by the form, Wo’ro waitin’ on him ’’ j 
apd tho nearest approacli to poetical expression ia illustrated by 
tho story of a recent traveller in Tyrone, who, having inquired for 
the fishoiitian that had attended him in a previous cxnoilition, was 
informed that he had died suddenly on the floor of his cottage— 
** the water that Wfis boiled to make his tay shaved him when he 
waa a 


OLD HOUSES. 

I N some part s of England a chief place among tho objects of an 
antiquarian ramble is held hy the ancient houses of the dis¬ 
trict. This is chiefly the case in those counties or parts of counties 
which have not been swallowed up by large towns j and these dis¬ 
tricts again divide tlierasolves, according to the material, into the» , 
regions of stone, timber, and brick. In a district like Northamptou-fli 
sbiro or ftomerset, which is neither a wilderness nor a proviqc*/ 
i-ovL-n'd with houses, but which is full of small towns and large 
village.^ and where good building stone is found in plenty, ancient 
lionses of stone aro naturally abundant. In the East of England, on 
tlie otlii-r hand, lack of stone drove men to tho use of brick, and an 
I’nglish brick style therefore grew up there answering to the 
brick styles of Italy and Northern Gornuiny. In tho West Mid- 
laiiti region again, neither stone nor brick, but wood, is the pre¬ 
vailing lualcrial; and any one wlio has studied the domestic 
arc) lit eel uro of Coventry and Chi'slCT knows that it is very far 
from bi'iiig a contemptible uiaicrial. Each of the three materials, 
stom*, brick, and wood, has its own peculiar forms, but it is* 
naturally in the stone district that wo find houses of the greatest 
am iquity and showing the highest fomis of urt. Still, in both these 
respects* we het a lower standard in tho case of houses than wa do 
in the case of churches. It is plain that, except in^ tho very 
groatest hiiuses and in their most digniticd portions, it is impossible 
to roiicli the same degree of statoliuesa which is reached in a 
clmivh of tho second, or oven tho third oixler. And bo with 
regard t«» date, the Romanesquo Jioueos in England may bo counted 
on I he lirigors, while no one ilcspises a house even of the eevon- 
Icpiitli centuiT. Tho g^reat nni^s of our old lunises belong to the 
tifl(‘pnth 111111* eixtI!entil centuries; anything of the thirteenth or 
roiirlocnlh is at once noticed as unusual. Of the few houses earlier 
still, most of the in.stances are to ho found in towns, like tho Jews’ 

I fou.se at Lincoln, and Moyses’ Hall at Hury St. Edmunds, buildings 
which have suggested a notion which is at lonat worth examining, 

11 iat the oldest stone houses in England are always tho work of Jews. 
Two of the oldest houses iu Enghmd which are not strictly in n town 
are t he ruined house at Ohristchurch and Morton Hall at Cambridge, 
but eaeh of these, if not strictly in a town, is close under tho 
protection of a ca.stle. The truth is that tho growth of the rui’al 
domestic iircliitecture of a country is tho be.st of all guides to tho 
growth of its civilization. There ia a stage where no man who 
is not great enough to be lord of a castlo is .safe iinywOjcve but 
within the defences of a Walled town. The undefended house in 
the open country is a sign tliat the law is strong, and th.at tho 
m:i of tho hou.se is not afraid of any hostile attacks from his 
moLiliboiiis. This forms one of the ]ioinls of diHere.ticc betsvocn 
Eniiland and France. “Manor” i.sa Fiencli word, bulithasbecomo 
in ii.'-e far moro Eiigli.sli than Freiicli. Tho English manor-house 
traii'lates tho French c/mVw//, the use of tho French word preserving 
II tradition of tho tiino when tho manor, h.s a rule, had to be a 
caslle. That is to a.ay, to live in an undefended house in the 
country uas .safe in I’lngland sooner than it was safe in Franco. 
I'or the sajMf) iv;i.son we lack in our En'di.sh towns the stalely 
private house, s, eftcii of ancient date, which belonged, and some¬ 
times still belong, to tho nohlfs.AP of Iho neighbourhood^, That is 
in say, lh(i Frencli seupwir. not feeding himself safe except within 
walks, divided himself between his eastle and hia town-house at a 
thuo, when tin* J'jiglisli kinglit or esquiro could aafoly make hia 
rural inimor-house servo for both, liecaiiso tho power of the law 
was thoroughly oslablisJn*»l over the whole country at an eiiriier 
lime in England than anywhere else, wo lose someihmj^ in the way 
of eiistlp.s end pa 1 ac»*a, of lown-houBCS and civic buildings, but we 
gain in lliat Large class of houses on a moderate scale, dwellings of 
the, lords of a single manor, which form a marked feature in 
sovc-riil districts of Englaml. In ftoiue parts indeed they are so 
ii'-u.d and so marked that people actually know that they aro 
hoii.scs; otherwise, as a rule, any piece of modiievol archit4jctiiro 
which is at all fragraentiirv or Ibund in an unusual place is 
vulgarly set down as a chiircli, or at least as having had something 
to do with monks or nuns. 

In the districts of which we speak tho manor-house, now and 
tlien of an earlier date, but uio-st commonly of tho fifteenth or 
Hixleerith century, ia atill found in many a manor, but it is not, as 
a rule, still dwelt in hy its lord. Asa rule, it has sunk into a 
farm-h<ui.se. Nor is this very wonderful, for it is quite certain that 
no moflern squire, and indeed no modern farmer, could make 
him.sclf comfortable in a house of the twoll’lh or the thirteenth 
century, while it perhap.s needs some little antiqiiarian turn to be 
quite at homo in a house even of the earlier Tudor times. When 
tho Elizabiilhan period is reached, no one need coraplmn, but then, 
though picturesquonesB of outline is in some respects increased, thq^ 
purity of architectural style is past. Perhaps the luckiesi luaitt 
IS ho who comes in for a hall and a porch of the days of Jlcmw 
the {Seventh, with a few rooms added in the days of his grand¬ 
daughter. The work of the two dates supplies variety without 
any Veal lack of harmony, and the grouping of the two parts of the 
house will most likely tie lietter than ii the whole had fcolonged to 
either date. In the earlier typo of house there is commonly only 
one room, strictly so called, of any importance, namely tho 
There is not the same display of large windows and ri& ceilings, 
though both of inferior detau, which we find towards tbe end of 
the sixteenth centiuy. The hall stiU remains the great feature^ 
indeed the only strictly architectural feature* 'l^e hall, raging 
the full height of the houses vrith its open xooX/ with its oriefi at 
one end ana its leteeHs and gallery at the other, is the great fea- 
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twra of the mediwval house, great or small, from Ibo lowly hall of 
the smalleat manor or parsonage to tho pillared ranges of Oakham 
and Winchester or the vast spreading roofr of Westminster 
and Hampton Court. As manners changed, as the master of the 
house left off dining in the hall, the hall lost its importance. It 
^came no bnger a distinct architectural feature the full height of 
the house; it became li1.tle more than a large room with othe^ 
rooms over it, and it gradually sank to bo n mere entrance, a hall in 
the modem sense. But meanwhile the other rooms of the house 
were growing both in number and size; men were building 
houses so full of glass that it was hard to find a place in them 
■out of the roach of the sun. The purity of raediroval detail was also 
dying out, and Italian elements wem creepmg in. A house like 
Aiontacuto, with all its stateliness, is not so strictly a work of ar¬ 
chitecture as a house of a third of its size one hundred and fifty 
years older, which still keeps the hall as a distinct feature. But,on the 
other hand, nowthat wehavcdevclopt'd theuseof dining-rooms and of 
various other rooms of different kinds, it cannot bo denied that a 
house like Montacute is much more convenient to live in. The lucky 
man, we again say, is he whose house, groat or small, gives him 
something of both dates, whom the hall of the fifteenth or six- 
deonth century is not unequally yoked to the living-rooms of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth. 

It is to be noticed that, as the origin.al use of tlie hall died out, 
dhe more entrance to the house gained in otfoct. In the older type 
of house, where the hall is the main feature, the porch or other 
door does not open at once into tlie hall, but into the dark and 
miTow pfissage called tlie screens. The hall it-self is entered only 
through the screen, hut when the hall liad sunk from dining-room 
and almost everything else into a mere entrance, the entrance 
naturally gained in stateliness. On tlie other hand, wherever space 
4s an object, the entrance has again lessened, till by a caprice, or 
rather a survival of language, we often hear the word hall ” applied 
to a passage no wider or lighter than the screens which led to the 
iincient litul. The hall, in short, died out as the necessity for it 
•died out. The manner of life which had once been usual in the i 
•castle and the manor-house died out before a new set oi' social 
ideas; the whole household no longer dined in caidi other s nrc^ence, 
and the common table, and with it the cr»mrnon hall, lived on *»nlv 
in inatilutions like Colleges and Inns of Court. I’here the liall 
still goes on, applied to its ohl purpose, while in those houses 
where it is still left it has hacome a drawing-room, an entrance, or 
nothing at all. Nowaday.s we should design buildings of very 
different plains for a college and for a largo private house. In the 
fifteenth century one plan did for both. Professor Willis has pointed 
out that the' ground plans of ITnddon Hall imd of Queen’s College, 
’Cambridge, were almo.st exactly the same. 

In one main point our ancient liouscs, like all our ancient 
buildings, teach us a lesson which is for all time and for all 
styles. Every one has heard the story of a man who built himself 
a house with a very stately front, which looked remark,ably 
well on paper, but who, when ho wont to take up lus abode 
in it, founa that his arohiu^ct had furgotteii the sl-nirwise. 
Such a mistake w'as not likely to be made either in nieilimval or in 
Elizabethan timft.s. The inedi:eval architect mi^lil make liis 
staircase a more corkscrew, and not according to the stHtelier and 
more convenient pattoni which came in from Italy, hut ho w^as 
tjuite safe to make a staircase of some kind, as ho was safe to make 
everything else which was really wanted. There is the key to one 
main difference hotwocn ancient and modern designs. A moderu 
design for a house or any other building constantly gi\'C3 one the 
idea that the architect first drew a picture which should look 
pretty, and especially which should loolt unlike anything else, and 
then divided it into , rooms as ho could. The bouse of Queen 
Anne’s time, built in no particular stylo of architecture, has no 
claim to bo picturesque; hut it is solid and stmigliifurwnrd; nnd, 
because it is solid and straightforward, it is, if not exactly beauti¬ 
ful, yet not exactly ugly. Houses of this type arc far loss ollensive 
than such as we see nowadays, where one says ‘‘ I will ho Italian,” 
another '‘Twill be Gothic,”another “Iwill ho Elizabethan,’’another 
“I will he something nondescript such as nobody over saw'before.” 
All of them show a conscious striving at being pictnrosquo, beauti¬ 
ful, ecceutricj or something or other, The Queen Anne’s house 
aims at nothing of tlie kind, and i.** so far l:)ettei'; hut the earlier 
types are better still, in that without any striving tlicy gain 
the objects which the modem architect strives after, The honsti- 
builders of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries simply 
built what they wanted in the best way tlist they knew how to 
build, and it came out pictiU'eRque and beautiful without any 
effort. A man wanted a hall, a chni»el, a kitchen, a solar, a 
gateway, or anything else; he made them as ho wanted them, 
m suca relation to each other as he wanted them; he mad<S 
the boat doorways and windows and roofs that he knew how to 
m^e, and the design made itself. Out came Wraxhall or Chal- 
fleld or Lytes Gary oy a kind of natural selection. If he wished 
to equal or outdo the ancient builders, he must set to work in the 
some way. An ancient architect did not put a gable in this or that 
place simply to look pretty. He put bis gaWe in tlie place where 
it was wantra and made it of the size of which it was wanted to bo ) 
Imt he also gave it the best architectural character that he knew 
how to give itw end thorough success was the result. In all this 
we cannot do oeiter than fmlow the wisdom of our forefathers, and 
we my f^ly follow them in their particular ways of domg things 
whenever those ways of doing things suit our ow^k moderp 
punposes. Ihhe for instancet^e iwing of windows. Tha common 
wkah window is confessedly ugly } no people nowadays run off to 


bring in all the strange dodges which have come into voL^ie ever 
since there went forth a decree from Mr. Ruakiu that afl archi¬ 
tectural forms which had been in any age used by EngUshmeu were 
for the future to be tabooed. But meanwhile the old-rashioned 
English window still abides, constiucted on the principles of couimou 
srmfje, as the Ruskine^ue window is constructed on the principles 
of make-lmlieve. Stick your glass in your mullions as your fore¬ 
fathers did, but leai'u something withal from modern experience. 
Had the luediicval builders known such a thing as plate-gfaBs, they 
would have used idatc-glass, and, using plalc-glass, they .would 
have put their mullions further apart. For some mysterious reason 
tliey cared less for fresh air than we do, and took less pains to 
malm their window's open. But with a little care it is easy to 
reconcile ancient beauty with modem conveniense, without running 
off into any of those lufibiouahlo dodgc.s, thoso new developments 
of culture, whicJi to plain English eves seem neillier beautiful nor 
conveirienl. You may make .a" straight forward mullioncd window 
which the architect of Thornhury himself need not have despised, 
hut which lets in all the light and all the air that any one can want, 
and which, instead of shutting out the view, ahowa it to greater 
advantage. Both in building and in politics iluat) is nolliingUko 
the wisdom of our forofathors, if we only knoAv how to make use of it. 
The models which they have left us are neither to bo scornfully cast 
aside nor to ho blindly imitated. AVo shall do best by doing as 
w'«! may believe that they would have done in our circumstances, 
with our new needs and our now Lueaiis of supplying tlioso needs 
At all events let us fellow their great rule; lot us build the thing 
which wo really want, as we want it, in the bc.st way that w'e know 
how to huihl it. If we follow our forefatliera in doing this, wo nmy 
come to raise such w'orks as they did. But we shall never do bo 
if we set to work on no principle hut that of making each new 
buildiug queerer tliaii the building last before it. 


THK PATHOS OF PI.EASUKE-SEF.KING. 

rilllE word pleasure-seeker, as any intolligeut schoolboy would he 
J- able to tell us, is a compound built up of a French and a 
Teutonic element, which logetner denote the active pursuit of enjoy¬ 
ment. And the delinilion thus arrived at is favoured by a survey 
of the recognized use of the word in our standard literature. Yet 
an inquiring young iorcigiior, say some studious Oriental, who 
happejib to bo in our midst just now learning our language, might 
mi ijnpvobahl^y feel perplexity at hearing some of its frequent ap¬ 
plications. if at the holiday Reason of the year he encounters at a 
railway station or in a steamboat a man looking particularly hurri(?d 
and confused in tbo midst of his nuraorous progeny and their 
unmanagcablo baggage, lie is told that this afilicted person is 
a iileasiire-st'cker. lie will turn to his pocket-dictionary and no 
doubt feel a little puzzled. Possibly, attracted by rumour and by 
curiosity, he may vi.Ritoiio of the fnKjfuentod resorts of the pleasure- 
sookiiig public with the anticipation of some specitis of gorgeoJW 
fe.‘<tivity, iirpossibly some potent inlluHnccs akin to thos<i of his fami¬ 
liar opiates disposing to a luMirious indolencv. Yet herc, too, p»»r- 
plexity awaits Jiim. Tho goal lo wi)icli were hastening the flurried, 
duRt-lx'gviiiied, and fatigued travellers who excited so deep a feeling 
of pity in his breast a])pefiiti t o be aiiytliing but the sensuous Paradise 
lie luid been rash enough to imagine. Instead of the voluptuona 
ecstasy or Rereiio delight which he thought was attracting this 
crowd of itinerants with soincihing of a dreadful force, ho 
fimla for the most part indications of painful restlessness and 
ennui. Pacing up and down the elegantly constructed pier 
or esplanade there proaenta himself tlie same t^o of man 
that he recently found burdened with travelling afllictions. Ho 
looks much like a fine tiger in one of our menageries—confined, 
iinpatioiit, nnd morose. lie occasion.ally res(Jrt3 to newspaper 
or pipe, but neither iiTovew a very olfoctual sedative to his pov- 
turW spirit. His wife and daughter appear meanw-hilo to be 
deriving pome degree of amusement from sundry promising 
acqiiuiutances. Thus, then, exclaims the curious obseiTCr, the.se 
odd Englislmieii take their aniuml draught of holiday plcafiurc. 
Elsewhere ho m-iy find exaiiiplca of tbo .siilue class of ardent and 
mucli tried pleasurc'-seclrcrs lookijig for a ivnlization of their dreams, 
not in stationaiT inaction by tin* dreary iimiiauring son, but in 
some form of wild exertion. On the steep Ridt'.s of Snowd(-n or 
Hehellyn he may meet oppresseJ-lo<jking person.s panting and 
toiling upwni’ds under a broiling Run, and his polite companion 
endeavours pcrluips to explain to his bewildered inlA'lligeuce that 
in this w.'iy Briti.sh families arc wont to disport (hemselves. 
Hai'dly less puzzling would app<»ar to our imaginarv learner the 
voluntary sufieriugs of w'ell-to-do ladies mid gentlemen in the 
sloamboats which ply about the west coast of Scotland and else¬ 
where. Nor would ho lie much enlightened if he fbllowed tbo 
comfortable obese middle-aged man to his untried moor, and saw 
him helplessly bwellering and moiling an\i^'.unlaiown bog and 
swamp, or if he accompanied some of the tbffliaands who periodi¬ 
cally overrun certain parts of Uio Continent, ignorant of the lan¬ 
guages nnd customs of the countries they visit, and gloomilv repin¬ 
ing ut the gross impositions to which they are everyvriiere subjected. 
Supposing our thoughtful observer of English habits to try, in a 
Socrntic manner, to make an induction from all these varieties of 
pleasure-seeking, of the central idea cbntfuned in them, it is easy 
to see what a hopeless perplexity is likely to possess his mind. In 
no one of these quaint devices of the pleasure-seeker can he 
recognize any familiar ingredients of human enjoyment^ and 
perhaps he might ultluiately conclude that the pzaoticd ol 
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autumxuil flittiBg toaea and moiintam is a survival of some andeut, 
nligiouB ceremony, by tbo sdr-imposod sudbvingH of which the 
worshipper ie ^posod to propitiate ccrlain august ddtieepreBidisg 
over the more imposing phenumuim of nntuie. 

An interpretation of our annual excuieions so little flattering 
to our intelligence mill civilization would, without doubt, bo 
indignantly resentod by every true patriot. And it would be 
easy indeed to retort to our Jictitious visitor’^ exdaioations of 
surprise tliat modes of enjounent vary with national tempera- 
meat,, and that an Kogiit-lmian studying the flistivities of 
Japan or Obinu would often lind it as dilflcult os ho has done to 
detect tbo eoiu'cos of pleasure. This answer liaa no doubt some 
degree of force. JiLauy fnrms of Ungliah amusemeut spring imme¬ 
diately out of thoiTobust miuicular activity of our nice, and to a 
body well-braced and teeming with spjure energy, a stiif day’s 
walk, an ascent of some aavt^e moiuitain pisali, a tiring acrtimble 
through stubble or swamp, may bring a ki'cn relish not conceivable 
to the more lusurioua tem)Hirainent of hot cliiuates. So arrong 
a charocteraailc, indeed, is this love of action, that the richest 
sensuous impression may fail to convey liigli pleasure unless 
there has been eager and arduous exertion in pursuit of it. 
Thus it is, for example, tliai iKtoplo wlio have rarely troaided 
themselves to note the majestic Hplendour of u lowland sunset will 
burst into raptures at the like specUinlu wb(!»i they Iwppoii to have 
toiled up Snowdon or tlio Kigi in order to witness it. 

Yet, mlowing the full force of this rojoiu<l-i, II strikes one that 
there is still ample ground for tbtj naif pcrpK'.vily of our sunposed 
visitor. For in very many cases, wc tliink, the pour plagued 
pleasure-seeker who excited his compassion would himsoll' bo 
ready to confess the utter vanity of his jiims. Nay more, feonio few 
would bo inclined to admit frankly that tiicy bud no expectation of 
deriving any pleasure from this custom of autumn trip. The pro¬ 
fessional man, for instance, who in meek subjection to bis family 
obligations consents to wander forloni for several weeks over tlie 
Bandy shore wliich happens to suit the fondness for society of his 
aisters or daughters, is only im apparent pleasiire-seeker. The two 
Bcxea have sometimes totally dissiiuiUir conceptions of enjoyment, 
and the resort which oflers abundance of amusement to women 
whose greatest doily excitement is a dinner party and the 
promenade may be insuflerubly ‘lull to their devotei protector. 
This is but one form of that singularly ()verkH>kyd variety of 
modem hardship, the Mibjecliou of men noil may perhwpb bu 
obviated whan the idea of the value of iuiliiidc.d liberty shall Inivo 
penetrated the rugious of the doiuustlc rohin.3ns. 

Not only so, but even in the case of the iiiicoerccd plejisurc.- 
eeekers who start on their autumn rainbJe oJ’ their own 1‘ree will, 
the art presents its melancholy aspects. Foople ru.sh from l.ownj 
to mountain or moor in the full bdicr ihaL urjiniapinable delights 
await them. They are /jouu /rVc plouauio-scckers. Still, when 
one lights on them in the hours of iViuliou, liny seent anything 
rather than the enviable partakers of the highe<3t human felieity. 
It would be easy enough, tao doubt, to moralize on this gloomy 
fact, and to point out how illusivo are all the anticipatious of 
mankind. Or one might atUMiipl, luom philosophically perhaps, to 
explain how it is that so Jew jilcasures come up to our ideas of 
them, and to show how largo an ingvofliout of mo.st of our en¬ 
joyments lies in the very act, of anticipating and pursuing them. 
Cut, leaving these more ambitiims aims, we may content ourselves 
witli indicating one or two special ve,abous for the frequent fruitlcss- 
ness of this annual search for pleasure. 

These failiu’es to realize- uii uimual felicity seem to be due to llio 
groat liability of a person nowadays to pursue liis pleasure in a 
manner unsuitable to his capacities and habits. It might bo said, 
no doubt, with some amoiuit of trulli, tluit few Englishmen possess 
a keen capacity for prolonged gralUiciitiou; and certainly we 
betray, in comparison wit]i some other um ions, a striking absence of 
individual originality in planning new and lilting sciicmes of en¬ 
joyment. liut, apart from these pernutuunt hindrances, we may 
call attention to a number uf inilucnces which seem to concur 
just now in exposing iieoplo to this risk of illusion. One of 
these is obviously the new opportunities of travel alForded by tlie 
improved flicilities and increased chcfipness of travelling, and by 
the greatly altered distribution of wealth, both of which uiv a 
part of the iiidustijal pi’ogresa of the age. Jly re.ason of the lalLer, 
people are continually limling tliemsclvus in possession of money 
for which they liavo nojver before had occasion to discover uses'; 
and aB the advance of our r.iilw'ay 8^stem is ever bringing 
them new temptations to extemlf'd louring, there is little i\>om 
for wonder tJiat so uumy novices set out on the diflicult paths 
of travel. The plain uncultivated citizen linds ])erhaps his usually 
miicftccnt imagination inllannal by brilliant hirndbiils setting forth 
the proximity of Paris, the Uhiue, and Italy. In an evil hour he 
yields to the importunate enticement and sets out on bifl foreign 
tour. Ignorant of tlm languages, umdes of intercourse, and habits 
of life of the cities ho visits, he awn diiwovora these upsuggestivo 
Burroundings to be^hmcaimy and inhospitable. He lias not the 
requisite culture to enjoy works of art, uv to derive pleasure fl-oui 
QMorving the habits or studying the history of wo people he 
visits; and be very fwjon wearic.^^ of the inct'ssant jargon, wid with 
a deep conviction that all foreigners are the lotigued foes of the 
Britiaih tourist, ho returns miserable and embittered. Wo remember 
once falling in with such a simple tourist among the warm 
lieautiee of Venetian architecture. % some sUunge freak be had 
^ out friim the Hlack Forest, the original aim m his excursion, 
for that ci^, being iwpreasw^d apwtrcntly by somebody's description 
of iti gkfffoa* Ho it 9 A able to endure the swift succession of Church 


visitinga, with the French or broken Enj^ujh of tlw 
for throe days only, and hie look of weannesa and dwpaur-wto 
we last saw him was something unsj^ably touobing. 
yeare ago persons who entertained the plan of a foreign^tour ;lltnd]* 
ausly prepartjd for it, and were possessesd the knowledge and 
culture fitted to profit by the plan. Hut, in spite of oompaot handr 
bookfl and manuals of con vernation, the niodcm tourist too often 
folds the adverse fowos of his new environtnent too muuh for to m , y 
Much the same thing way be seen aanong tlm less opulent olasaea. 
They are constantly inveigled inte pleasiupe-trips for whidi th^ 
have little fiUiess. The simple bucolic wlnmi ‘mo occosionaUy sees 
at a watering-place may serve as an illustration. He wandOTs, tike 
some sad sliade, with I he equally gloomy forms of his wife and 
children, over the wide waste of sands, and looks moodily out on 
the harvcstloss sea. Ills mind i« unpropi'ed by readmg and in¬ 
formation to take interest in the new objeeU wliioh present thm- 
selves. The sea has no poetical asaociaitions, no suggestions of 
beauty, of mercantile profit, or even of thrilling disaster, for liis 
Liungination; and with thoughts still chainud to tlie dads end 
cattle of his daily care, he longs for the evening train which is to • 
bear him back to his familiar haunts. 

CUosely coimecttid with these industrial ebangos are other and 
►social cliaiigcs which help to explain the Imikless clioico ofamuflement 
made by so many people. The gradual tranafoniiation of the social 
system from an arietocmtic to a plutocratic basis is aeeompauied 
bv the imjmsitimi of a growing number of ai’tificial criteria of rank. 
T'Jte ual ural and iniiniUible test of birth being gradually superseded, 
a code of new and stringout rules comos to be enlbrceu, wmipliottce 
with whicl) is Hiipposed to establish a person's competence to enter 
ami adoi'u a certain grade of society. TUeas teste are naturally 
dii’ccted before all other things to pecuniary capabilities, and heunee 
the increasing luuubcr of riooessary extravagauces under theburdcffli 
of which BO mn ny people gi’oan. Thus we find that hardi^ anybody 
who wiatiCH to mamtain an unambiguou.*^ Kociul position is really id 
liberty to choose his mode of spending his autumn. The man on 
’Change or the professional imvu who is anxious to keep well with 
his watehful neighbours, learns from Ms wife or dau^ter that 
tliks fashionable English wuLoring-pluci], or that Swiss valley 
with its splfudid hotels, is considered the thing for the season^ 
and, however much he might prefer a quieter and less costly 
resoi't, the force of Bocial calculations proves teo much for him. 
From this it follows also Uiat in the eagt‘r attempts of persona 
to wedge themselves into a slightly higher stratum of th«i social 
fonuiitioii, they so frwpiently seize on the favourite amusements of 
that higher level. Whether it bo the successful Liverpool spocii- 
hitor who trie.s somewhat late in life the vigorous pleasures of tho 
chase, or Ihu New Yt)rk tispirfint to social recognition whom ono 
so often sees ignorant and nelples.s, teyiug (tespcrately to draw a 
little enjoyment from the J luropoan tour which is to float him 
safely into the desired haven, or the cleverly advertising Westr- 
End tradesman who takes ii box at the opera aud feels compelled 
to doze away a certaui number of evenings in tbis bright portal 
to a higher sphere, we see in all eases alike the same sorry kind of 
pleasure-seeking under tiie force of a dominant ambition for soofel 
elevation. The impulse to earn the esteem of one’s feUowa, 
though it be only for pecuniary Rttainmenl,s, ia no doubt a worthy 
one, and it ought perhaps to be regarded as a mark of social pro¬ 
gress that so many people ni’ti ready to sacrifice iwrsonal gmtiticttr 
tion to considerutious which have some altruistic elements in them. 
Yet ouo can liardly help feeling a touch of pity for the persons who 
thus try to delude themselves into the belief tliat they are in 
search of pleasure, and who are ready to comiuuto Iho few oppor¬ 
tunities of iuleaise enjoynieut which life offers thorn for the chaacon 
, of auotlioi* juod of recognition or two from fashionable oquipages. 


KOMAN JiKMATNS AT LYDNliY. 

N EAHLY two yoars ago (November 2, 1872), in a notice of 
Murray s Handbook to Glouceatei'shire, we glkueed in passing 
at the oxiatence of curious and important Ilojuaii remains on the 
north-west bank of the Heveiii, as well as on the opposite (dde of tho 
river and county, round about Cirence.ster, and we pointed to the 
association of the name of Bathurst with the pi'eaervation of both. 
The Woolhopo Field (Jlub—which does not, as hs slanderously 
reported, Jimit its resear^cs to the edibility of toadstools and pikA 
balls, but takes a lively interest in the antiquities as well as in the- 
natural history of IlerefordsMre and ite coniines—has this y«u 
paid a visit to Lydney 1 ‘ark, the seat of the Rcv'. W. II. Bathurst^ 
and the site of a for more extensive Ho umu occupation than many of 
our antiquaries and archmologists imagine. U uhookneyed by touriste^ 
b not exempt from the neighbourhood of tall chimneys and the 
of the railway whistle, Lydney XWk stands'beside the road 
from Gloucester to Ohepstow, within an easy mile of the littk 
town which gives it ite niuun, on beautifully undnlating ground at 
the outekirts of Bean Forest, and commands a gnnd outfook on 
the broad estuaiy of the Bayern, and the btinchaomlw Hill 
and Vale of Berkeley on the other sido of it. To tbeeketoher 
and lover of the picturesque ite glades and upls^ oliter 
sylw soenery of sing^ beauty i and whether he H^rds thehfte 
and magnificent old oaks and Spanish cheBtniite,oT the pli^ 
servioe, and other ime*growo rarer trees eear ^ mkneifflh 
yet again the smaU-leam. limes which, in the pieqlimte hf tbe 
reiuains of the Homan oomps, viUm and tempte, hai^ b«it tbet? 
massive lateral branches to the earth ouy tootart nh afiesb with new 
roots and a ha^jr independence of the piu«nt«tem,;ami»boitetihttmt 
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might deem himielf toui»te wehefixpdfor.itwe^ omotetvithiHi 
3 t 0 tteh of so ttitraiotivo ft fiold for his special stad^r, At one time 
hii pftth will W across a rich sward, th© fertWity of whose soil is 
attested hy splendid tSmher;. at oaothof ttesido lim«ilon© rocks 
through ofevioes in which straggle roots and trunks of trees ^ 
whilst in th© deU below tribes a tiny brooklet to aompleie.a 
scene whieh the ecnnmon folk believe to be a deluesae of fairyland. 
Atth© ejrtremity of the park, about two milee from tho wansioa, 
are veati^ of th© old IXoman mines and ironwork^ known her©, 
as at Coleford and Dream in the region of Dean Forest, as the 
Scowles.*' A writer oti Doan Forest surmises that “ * scowles * 
is a« corruption of tho British word ‘ ccowU’-—cevos ”; but it is 
obviously safer, with the veteran antiquary, Mr. Thomas WriL^t, 
to confess utter-ignorance of the “ unde derivata,” albeit the vm# to 
scowl/’ which in one sense is to “look red and hot,” might 
easiest an etymology for want of a better. 

The Scowles, whencesoever named, designate uneven grom)d 
composed of cinder-heaps and sparse vegetittion, and occasional 
Gopse-WQod, hard by the entrance of an ancient Roman iron-mine. 
They are not uncommon in other parts of Dean Fort'st, and one 
euch may be visited by Wye tourists in tho noigi»ht>iu'h(»o(l of 
Symond’s Yat, But that which renders l^ydney Dark almost 
unique iu its intore^it is that, apart from this trace of Ronmn occu¬ 
pation, almost every square foot of it attests tho former prosenn* of 
the civilizing conqueror who insj^irod those he subclueu not only 
with Boiuetuing of his iiidustiy, but also of his rcUncinent and 
cultivation. Two camps of considerable strength and imprutaiu'e 
show it to have been a hrsL-class military station of lh(» lioinans, 
commanding the Severn, and coverhjg, according to the Hand¬ 
books, some eight acres. The larger of the two is of an irris^oilar 
oblong shape, 830 ft. long and 730 ft. broad. It is Hingle-ditehod 
on all sides but tho east, whore, as tho ascent is h-ss stot'p, IIk* 
ditch is twofold. The lesser camp is single-ditched ami round. 
Wilhin tho enti’enchiuenls of the larger of the two, which lies to 
the right of bh undoubted Roman road conuuunioating with 
Caerwent, the*ihthor of tho present owner, Mr. 0 . Rragge 
Bathtirsl, sometime Chancellor of the Bmiiy of Lancaster, and a 
kinsman of Lord Sidmoutli, was the first to discover and excavate 
the remains of a very considerable Ihnuan villa or palaco, with 
commensurate o:ffices and adjacent buildings. To summarize a hoto 
cf Dr. Ormerod to his elaborate paper on the “ Rritisb and Roman 
Road.s lescling to Caerwent” (Arclimloyiail Procp^int/Sy 

Bristol, 1851), the excavations disclosed the foimdaiitnis of iin ir¬ 
regular nuadraugle, the sides of which averaged two hundred 
feet, exclusive of i^flicca to tho north-west, and of a palatial 
fabric on the noxih-east side. This latter had a portico 
along the west front, and an open court in the centre, 
surrounded by corridors in which, as well as in several cliainb/o-e, 
occuiTed tessolatod pavomente, two of which wem uncovered for 
the inspectiou of the Woolhopo Club on their recent visit. To the 
north of this building and detadied from it are hvpocanats of 
ooQsidemble extent, the system of fkies henesth the lloors of the 
■chambers above being distinctly tracoablo, jUlhough it would be 
too much to say that there is any extant proof tliat these oliembers 
were bath-rooms. Hero, too, are tijswdak^d pavomonl^i of 
elftborate pattern, one of which was uncovered as a type of the 
rest, and which have remained carefuUj^ covered and nrcstjrved since 
their excavation by the first investigator, who htul the foiH*thought 
to treasure up the coins and numeroiiH relies found tm the spot, and 
to have plane and drawings executed, amongst which were 
engravings of no leas than eleven tessolated pavements. 

We have yet to apeak of that part the pi-incipal quadmngle 
which is most interoali^ to the classical antiquary—nanwlj, Iho 
traces of a temple, 95 ft. long by 75 ft. broad, from inscriptions 
and votive tablets in which maybe gleaned at least, the probable 
name of the Owner and his seemingly Roinano-Britifth tutelar 
God. According to Umjo inscriptions found in this temple 
axul preserved in Mr, Bathurst© interesting museum on votive 
tablets, tills God was named Nodons, Nodens, or Nutlens, and 
there is fair reason for supposing that ho Was a local 
British deitjn adopttrd, after their occonmiodating feshion. into 
the tolerant rantheou of tho Romans in Britain. Old-fashioned 
xeadera will remember how forcibly Daley points out this ehsr- 
acteristic of Komau policy in the first chapter of his Emle^wt^Js, 
In the ruins of tho teraplo was found an iuscriptiou in larg© 
characters, covering a tong spacer and, allowing for two or 
three lacunie, easily <leciph©rab]e. Its surroundings includeil a 
firaciful border represeiiting the twisted bodies of salmon, the fish 
•of the Severn, and cocks, serpents, dogs, and representations cf 
human liiabs, in connexion, it would seem, with the divinity of 
the temple. It would be going tt»o for to say that this inscrip¬ 
tion inuiuates In so many words the puijtoso of the building in 
wlach it was found, or tho name of the deity to whom it was pro- 
eumably erected. Yet tho burden of it, token in connexion with 
the three votive tablets almady mentioned, may be said tb settle 
the question. n.A. » • . flavixts bbnuis (it runs) pb. imt. tss. 
BTBPiBtTs posstrrr 0. ♦ . . Aims vioiojuiw iNwai. . . . atts. 
The first two letters are possibly the pr«mominaof Flavius Senilis, 
who may w^ hAVu been the owner of the v^liw even os he in this 
inseriptioB claifiiB to have been the founder of the temple.. U lioe 
been eottailed that the abbraviated words iWi'icfiK.. stand for 
^^pMBses ieliiiioniBy’^ftU eadesiostkal title test which Mitisarity is 
itit forthoc«]^; but they may edeo stand for rriato,*’ 

nthkhf taken is eodSuaction wi& the wordetMiKt 

or etipibue->-wou^ rigwff tbattimoedtof thaMtar or 
Mte was by tbe sDiiaa pima sst' mon^liidd fiteeiy or 


at the instanoe of the priests by the voiaries. Such faulty anellingf 
as “ atepibus ” for “ slipibus,” possuit ” for “ posuiV' &c., iuay be 
illustrated Irfimthcolherimcriptions as wellas fromthewholc rang© 
of later Homan epi^aphv; attd^tholowaed pr.M‘Oaul,oi‘ Urnwraiiy 
College, Toronto, has iHustroted the jiractico of defraying the cost 
of pnttinj^ up altsxB, statuM, shrines, and the like »om “ pnnr.y 
contributions by an extant inscription in fiwif seiiand to Mercurius 
Augustus. It is in truth to Dr. M^Cau^s Bntmrm-M(Wiah In^ 
miyUotitf published in Toronto and London iu 1863, that we (»we 
some of the most scholarly nttemjits at tho solution of the iiw:erip* 
tion we are discussing. From what hua been already made out, 
and the lilliug up of the liwuina Iwtwecn 0 end ante with tho 
letters Fus cur (opus curante), a text will li.ave been recuustrueted 
after a fashion which will lui (Ini'i translatable:—Florins yenilia 
setup this temple at a cc^st tlcfra^ud by small mouey-oflbriags, 
Victorimis being the builder or clr-rk of the works.” It should 1)© 
noted that Victoriniis i.s known to Imve been a name common among 
tho SiluroH, and it will Iw obsprveil that as yet we have not at¬ 
tempted to explain the detect i\e rsmt . . . ATB. The only 
pbiurtbic solution of it is Dr. M'Oaurs suggestion that we BhouUi 
supply AMNi^'Interamiiiite, and understand the wxird as an adiectivo 
denoting tho place of hirth; so that Viclorinus will thus be further 
identiiied ns a local build.'?-, VictoTiiiufi tho Interanuiian, or a 
native of the country between two rivers—“ the eye between Sevewi 
and Wye," of whicli the proverb holdn. TJjis nppendara of the 
birthplace ia qiiifi; cl;i.s.'‘ic»l; and indeed in Cicero,/>/•(> Juilom, wo 
liiid mention of one Cossiiiius, cogiminento Seola, Iniermmias: 
wIjo w.'w a native, of course, of Intoramna in tho mothor- 
conntiy. Against this ingimioiis rostornfion and conjecture 
militetas the fact lliut ilie fragment of the first missing letter 
which is still visible is nidilie tlm lop of the other as in 
the temple inscription ^ but exact, imiformity in the shape of the 
written cliaracters is perhaps not nmro to bo looked for than strict¬ 
ness of orthogi-aphy. "VN'hat makes tho puggcwlion of IbteramBSte 
more helpful and ingenious is that it will serve to unridiBe tho 
puzzle of another “ Iiite^r " in one of tho votive inscriptions, which 
we need not print in full, but of which it may suffiee to say that 
its legend purports lliat *' one Silvianus wageted ft ring j oiie-half 
(the value of it) he presented (or vowu'd) to the God Nodene, and 
(as a certain Senocianus won tho bet, ann left Silvianus to pay his 
vow to the God bow he could) besought the deity not to grant, the 
blc.<»»iug of health to aity one bearing tho u.ame of Senedftnns, until 
the said ring was lodged by its winner in the god’s temple.” After 
the words “ donavit Nodenli ” in the inscription, follows “ Inter” 
w ith no accusative aftw it, but a relative dausc beginning “Q.uibns 
nonnm Seneciani.” One explanation is to snpiwso an ellipwi of 
“ eos ”; another to take “ Inter ” as a fragment of “ In terniino,” 
referriilg to aterrainal statue of Nodens, But tho fonner is harsli, 
and the latter more than doubtful, as the termin.vl nude statue bard 
by ba.s notliing to ideiitily it vith tho British .dfocnlapius, as 
Nudens is accounted to have htH'n, but has much more the app^- 
ancft of a I’an, or tSilcims, or of a terminal Inist tjf Socrates, as 
figured in King's Iloraco. But if we might take the fragmentary 
“ Inter ” for “ Iiiteramnali,'’ oij the faith of tho plausibJft enmple- 
incnt of Inter—Rto in tlm <ilhor inscription, wo have the God’s 
locale, as well a.s that of Viclorinus, sutisfnctoi-ily identified. In 
such malt era conjecture of courao demands a very liljend margin; 
but it strikes ns llial Dr. .M‘t,!anrs coujceturi' is in the very 
spirit of cautious acholaifhip, and shows, like other of hife 
cpigraphical studies, a remarkable acuteness in conjectural crili- 
ciam. 'fhi# votiye inscriplion is on lead or powter. Two olhera 
of briefer tenor are on stone; and one of them iHJCOrds that 
Flavius Blandimie, a light-infantry man {ai-nudara for 
readily, as was meet, paid Ms vow te tho great God Nodcinft; while 
the sc'coml declares thiil IVctillus, as was meet, {mid to the God 
Nudmia hia pRunised vow. In this latter occur two orthographicftl 
irregularities, “ ]>romissit ” and “ Nudento ” for Nudenli. 

Whether tho God’s natno was NoJens, Nndciis, or Nodons, and 
whether such lumm is, Sir Samuel .Moyrieir thought, traceable 
to the British “noddi,’’ fo pycsrrve, or,to Nodutus (or, as Varro 
calls him, Nodintis), .'^aifl by Aniobitia And Augustin to bt) a rufftl 
Gud presiding over the “ noili ciilmoruin,'‘i8not of so much interest 
as the strongly corroborated fact that there was at Lydncy a 
temple to a God of healing, hold in repute And esteem liy fhe 
military colony Bellied fbora, which sooma to hino testified* this 
esteem by typical oflerinirs in m-kuowledgment of his sanatory 
powers. As the applicHfi(»« of tho Greek epithet rw^evtr to 
/Esculapius is prcfolenuitictil, wo may Ik? oxcu.scd for citing another 
coiijoctiii'o of Dr. Mqkinl’s, v^iicfi favours the i<len1il)aition of 
Nodons with Nodutus. ‘*Tho circumstance ihat limbs were here 
ofliA'od ” suggests to him the possibility of this God’s conne.xion 
with tho enre of diseases nfibeting the joints or “ nodi,” and tho 
query -whother the same deity iimy not liave presided over “ vi*go- 
table And animal nodi.” However it lie, hero are three tablets— 
one iu Wid, as wo know from Tacitus {Ami. II., 69), was usual in 
recording execrations—witnessing to the name, and more or less 
40 the functions, of a deity tho remsink of whose temple 
with the name of Us founder and bnilder lie within 
the ptocincte of the gi'eater camp. And tliis is the more 
interesting a©, while (h-oae in his Ayaiqmtii^ avers that 
there are no traces of Roman occupation on eithet bark of the 
Severn beyond Gloneester, llm-tshorue has mnfte no mention of 
Lydiiey in hiS survey of .the oAStipe of the Romans in this noigh- 
bourkood. Tl»t tbrnwas m Roman station there, and 

that, wheoi Rosna had ostablisbed^rself in Britain, ft became the 
site «f ft pallitml residence for Some officer of distinction, is bum© 
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uj>on the &ee of the ground itself, with its entrenchmentfi, fotindur 
tion walla, and numerous tosselated pavemeuts. The museum in 
the maaaiou oorrohorates this conclusion by numerous coins of 
Oalba, Hadrian, Antoninus, and other emperors, by curious and 
diverse ftaments of pottery and tesserw, as well as rings, gems, 
hair-pins, nhula), and many more accessories of civilized llomaii 
life. On two pieces of pottery are female faces with the hair so 
elaborately dressed that they might provoke the jealousy of modern 

artistes,” and the female terminal statue at one extremity of 
the greater camp gives evidence of no small skill in the use of the 
brush and the curling-irons. 

To’turn, in conclusion, to the later traditions of Lydney Park, 
with a parting reference to its .magnificent limber, it must bo 
noieil that the Manor of Lvdney was grantod to a gallnnt sailor, 
Sir William Winter, by Quoon Elizabeth in recognition dT his 
services against the Spanish Armada. Oddly enougli, old Fuller, 
ns well ns Evelyn in his St/lvay refers to the tradition that ono 
object of that futile schemu of invasion was to destroy and 
ofiocG the noble woods of Poan Forest, If so, nothinjj could be 
more fitting than the grant to tliis naval hero of an outlying portion 
of that forast, whicli still, after the lapse of three hundred years, 
can boast of oaks and chestnuts of sucii grand diiiuuLsions as to 
be the glory of the clistrici, and to deserve the envy of the 
foreigner. 


JAY t. TIIK GIU-SHAM ASSFIIANCT. SOCIKTY. 

appears to be a dillicultv in (Uilljilng tomperaneo.” 

• A siK'ciul jury of the comity of York have been eiigageJ for 
several days in trying the qiie.stion wlietlier a doceased lady of the 
name of Jay was of sober and temperate habits, and they seem to 
have adopted the distinction between cbriio) and rbnosus which i.s 
explained in a well-knowm novel. So fur as can bo judged from a 
condensed report of evidence, Dr. .Tay, the plaint iff in this case, 
has succeeded under considerable diliiculties. lie w^as Imsband of 
the deceased lady, and he brought an action against the (Ireshaiu 
Aasurani'e Society upon a policy of insurance of her life which was 
effected in 1872, about a year after hia marvingo with her. Ili.s 
own counsel stated tliat shortly after he Avas engaged to Mrs. Jay 
he noticed in her “ some symptoms of exoitemont, which he ascribt-il 
to the effects of liquor, au<l under that impression he wrote to 
break off the engagement.” Afierwards, however, ho discovered 
tliat he w'as mistakt:n, and rc<*alled his h '<er. Another fact 
was mentioned by the plaintiffs counsel in iiis opening. Mrs. 
Jay fell into a ditch between fScalby and Scarborough, but 
the ditch was covered with grass, and had deceived oiher 
people in the same way, and counsel undertook to prove tliat when 
^Irs. Jay foil into the ditch she was perfectly sober. This is 
what lawyers caU a plea in confession and avoidance, and urilbr- 
tunately the admission that Mrs. Jay fell into the ditch is clear, 
while the evidence that she was sober at the time could h.ardly 
go beyond this, that tin* w'itncHs a:iw no reason to suppo.so that 
she was tipsy. An obstacle still more serious to the phiiiilill’s 
success existed in a letter of the plaintiff, containing the word.s, 
I never know till she was married, and the life insured, 
that Mrs. Jay’s failing was of old standing.” The plaint ill's 
explanation of the word “ failing” is that it meant “ exciUibilily.” 
It is (jiiile possible, however, that the plaintifi’may have persuailcd 
liiuisolf, when ho signed llio proposal for the policy, that it correctly 
de.HCvibed Mrs. Jay’s habits and condition, though ho may have 
learned to take a dilferent view afterwards. But the question for 
trial AVii'j whether the dc.scriptioiiw’as subhlantiully correct when the 
proposal was made, and, as tho jiiiy have Ibimd a verdict for the 
plaintiff, we must lake it that they thought that this ^‘excitii- 
piHry” which tho plaintiff ascribed to his wife was cimipatible 
with sober mid temperate habits. 

A former clerg3’man of Sealby staled that ho had known Mrs. 
Jay, and had never seen anything about hertodenoLoinlempernnce. 
Atout twenty-four other witnesses were called to .speak to iho 
same point. They all agreed in describing htjr as an “excitable ” 
woman, but declared that they never saw any signs of inlemperauce 
about her. On crohS-examination, lioAvover, two of these vvitne.'tsea 
admitted having seen Mrs. Jay apparently under the influence of 
liquor. Tho defendants, on tlic other hand, produced medical 
evidence to prove that, during a period of acv<‘ral ycaj’s, Mrs. Juy 
had been advised and treated as a [lersori of intemperate habile. 
Thus a witness who Jiad attended her in liio years 1864-6 
ranionstratcd with her on the mibject of drimiing, and advised 
her to give up brandy altogether.'’ Another w'itness attended 
her for the hist time in 1871. “lie warned her that shoVas 
ruining her health and constitution by indulgence.” There was also 
evidence of witnesses connected by marriage with Mrs. Jay, wdio, 
it w.is ttu'^gested, w^ere unfriendly to the plnintift’. Her brother-in- 
law “had st^en her absolutely drunk three times.” llo'had told 
Dr. Jay before Lis marriage that Mrs. Jay (then Mrs. Lupton) 
took an excessive qqantity of stimulants, and warned him against, 
marrying her. But this witness also‘stated that, when she came 
on a visit to him in tho autumn of 1872, she was bettor. “ After 
that visit she went ,io Malton to bo examined by Dr. itickson on 
behalf of tho Absutoiico Society.” It is beyond doubt that Dr. 
Hickson passed her, and ho stated in the witness-box that when 
be' passed her she showed no signs of intemperate habits. She was 
married in September 187 j ,tiie proposal for msm-ing her life was dated 
.August 19, 1^72, and she was examined probably within a montli 
afterwards. th\iSf when Dr. Hickson saw her, she had been under 


the care, both marital and modicali of Dr. Jay for nearly a year, 
and it is highly probable that both her l^bitB and her health baa 
improved considerably during that period. Dr. Jay first became 
acquainted with her m July 1871, only about two montlw.l^re 
his marriage with her, so thivt substantially the whole of his Imow- 
ledge of her habits was obtained when those habits were likely to 
be under his influence. She had been left a widow in 1870, and; 
supposing the tendency towards stimulants to have existed before 
that time, it was likely to increase during widowhood, and niteht 
possibly decrease again after her marriage with the plaintilf in 

1871. This view of the case may explain not only the plaintifi’s 
statement, but also the tact that the jury, after five hours’ delilfera- 
tion, substantially adopted it, as they must have done to find a 
verdict in his favour. Tliey may have thought that Mia. Jay woe 
capable of being dc.scribcd, without violent imtruth. in Aiqjust 

1872, 08 a person of Bobor and temperate habits. If they did not 
think this they ought to have found their verdict for the de- 
fuudante. 

Tlio jury might poRsIbly tlnnk tho law, as explained to them by 
the Judge, severe, and might incline to raiti^lo it in practice. 
Mr. Barou ArapliU-tt soems to have told tnem that the pro¬ 
posal vvliich was the biwis of tlio policy amounted in law to a 
warranty, so tliat, if tlie qiioslions put by the Assurance Office 
were answered untruly, ulthongli tho luitruth was not Imown tO' 
the insurers, the policy would be vitiated. “ This,” he said, “ was a 
harsh construction. I hit, as the law stood, he was bound to lay 
down that rule.” The use of tho w’ord “warranty” in connexion 
witli this subject Inis been objecteil to, os tending to introduco 
confusion, by a learned Judge, who said in a well-known case, 
“ I’lio breach of a warranty does not avoid the contract, unless tho 
wtirranty amounts to a condition.” Mr. Baron Amphlett doubtless' 
meimt to use the word “ wuiTanty ” in this sense, as a warranty in 
the nature of a conditiou. Tho proposal was tho basis of tho 
policy, or, in other words, tho policy was only granted on condition 
that the statements in tho proposal wore true in point of fad, and 
not merely true as far as tho plaintifl‘'s knowledge wdnt. Policies ara 
now usually framiM so as to avoid any possibility of such questions 
as formerly arose, whether^ in the absence of fraud, a statement 
uiilrue ill fact would avoid the policy. As no point was mado 
upon the construction of the policy in the present case, wo may 
a&Buino that the Judge’s reading of it was correct, although he sai(l' 
tliat this was a “ harsh construction.” It follows that the jury 
might have foimd against the plaintiff' without convicting him of 
fraud ; but it was assumed by tho plaintiirs counsel that if Mjts. 
Jay’s habits were such as tlio W'itnesses for tho defendants had 
stated, Dr. Jay must have known of Uiem, “and therefore it was 
impossible to separate the question of fraud from that of 
warranty.” It seems to us, however, equally impossible to dis¬ 
believe some })nrt8 of the defendants^ case, and therefore we 
can only infer either tliat the jury thought those parts 
of the case compatible with sober and temporato Iiabits 
in the deceased, or that the jury did distinguish between 
fraud and warranty, and, thinking that the plaintiff hud 
been honestly incorrect in i.ls answers, determined to do what 
they thought justice in spite of Law. The appearances at tho 
post mortem examination aro voiy difficult to got over. Even 
Dr. Hickson, who had examined Mrs. Jay for insurance, admitted 
tlidt “ friability ” of the liver, such us was found in her after 
death, might Iw “ an early sign of fatty degeneration of the liver,” 
and that was sometimos duo to intemperance. Throe medical 
witne.ssos culled by the defondiints declared llieir opinion that ilio 
appearances found on the examination had been caused by the 
abuse of stimulaiils. Taking tlieso opinions in conjunction with 
the evidence of other medical men who had atlendoa Mrs. Jay in 
the years previous to 1871, a Btnmgynmd/mae case is made out 
against t be. probability that ATrs. J ay’s Iiabits could have been strictly 
sober and temperate in 1872. Even her brutlier-in-law, who stated 
tliat, Avhen she came on a visit to him in the autumn of 1872, she 
was better, added, “ ho choc.kod her from drinking brandy.” 

It is unsatislactory to attempt to form an opinion on such a 
ciiso froni necessarily brief reports of evidence. Tliorc will perhaps 
be a motion for a now trial next term, and, if so, the discussion 
nuiy he expected to range over the whole of the shorthand-writer’s 
ikjIcs I but on a hearing in hawo it will not bo noccssaiy for the 
plaiiilift’ to denounce the defendants as listening to and collecting 
sdhndal, nor for tho defendants to answer that the protection of 
their shareholders is the only object of their proceedings. It is a 
BoriouB matter for an Assurance Company to attempt to resist a 
claim and to fail in so duiii". As was said the plaintiff’s counsel, 
tho case is important to all persons who effect insurances on their 
lives, and who wish to know whether they are beqiieatbiug to 
their families a law-suit or a provision for their subsistence. Wq 
shall look therefore with interest next November to see whether 
any fuither proceedings are taken in the case. 


MACAULAY IN OFFICE. 

I N his essay on the Life and Writings of Addison, Macaulay 
reifejcs to an idle tradition that tho author of tho best papers 
in the Spectator, when in offico, was sorely puzzled about the 
preparation of a letter to the King, and had to call in a clerk, who 
at once did what woa wanted. And then the modem essayist 
proceeds to demolish a story “ flattering to mediocrity,” and to 
“ deprive dttnees of thrir consolation ” by showing* that Addison 
probably wanted some information on.a mere peint of offiohU 
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fomi,wliielitli*ftbleit atatRsmiui cannot knimby hitnitton, nnd 
w^icii it is the du^ of peimftneut Under-aecrotwles Md of head 
elnki to hnT« at fteb flngow’ «nd«. The origin of Ae niieodpto 
te donhUoe to be tmced to that dielike of Uterory ability which 
nerradee the omdal intellect, brought up entirely on BoTOliitionB, 
“Proceedings,” and red tape. It flatours sorne of Mr. Urollopo s 
chaiacters—Butterwell, Sir Baffle Bufflo, and even Adolphus 
Orosbie. There is a feeling in some quwters that n rnnn who can 
write a slashing lender cannot be trusted to pen an oflicinl “ wig ” j 
and while some entice marvel how Mr. Tom Tavlor can ever have 
shown himself efficient os Secretary to the Bonrd of Iloalth, others 
are never so delighted as when they can detect a grriminatical 
error in the Juvenius Mmdi, or an inappropriate epithet in 
Cmingt^hy or Lotliair. The truth is that, though tlierc .ire certain 
characteristica which mark a good official style, there i.'t no renaon 
whatever why men distinguished at the bar, in the senate, or in 
literature, should not confute a diplomati.st or iij.struct a sub¬ 
ordinate in language simple, perspifuoua, and yet strong. The 
official style of both Croker and Canning is said to have been a 
model of that species of composition. VVe have been led to make 
these remarks by the perusal of a small volume which contains 
the minutes of Lord htaeaulay on Education in India, written in 
the years 1835, 1836, and 1837. After the ronew.al of the 
Charter of the East India Company in 1833, ]\racaulay filled the 
new office of fourth or Legal Member of Council, dining a part 
of the administrations of I.ord William Bentinck and Lord 
Auckland. At the same time ho discharged gratuitously the 
duties of President of the Committeo or Council of Public In¬ 
struction. This ollico wa.s by no means a mere sinecure, nor wa.s it 
one in which the occupant, like a Lord Hector, could dear his 
conscience bv the anijunl deliiery of an edaborate historical essay. 
The Council had its secretary, who drafted the correspondence, 
kept the books, and prepared the agenda; but the members had the 
superintendence of an the existing colleges and schools in the Bengal 
Presidency, and this involved the solution of all local and petty 
squabbles, as well as the determination of those broad and important 
principles which are sure to he hotly discussed as soon os the 
State sets itself in earnest to educate any portion of the commu¬ 
nity. Many men very familiar with the career and character of 
Macaulay might be inclined to surmise that, as Pre.sident of this 
Council, lie must have occupied himsolf solely with great subjects, 
and that he left details either to his secretary or to the colleagues 
whose training and experience had made them familiar with 
Oriental literature and Anglo-lndiau life. Xolliing of the kind 
happened. Macaulay certainly was called on to put forth his 
wholo strength in the celebrated controversy of the Anglicists and 
Orientalists; and the minute which he penned in favour of the 
English language is, in finish, argument, and point, almo.st equal to 
his contributions to tho Edinhitrgh Remexo. But he really seems to 
have thrown himself into fhe ordinary wiirk of control and 
direction with single-heartedness and zeal. At that epoch there 
were no Inspectors of schools. The wholo business wu.s done by 
Local Committees. Everything was referred to the governing 
body at Calcutta, and Macaulay had to decide what amount of 
rent sliould be sanctioned for a school-house, what sort of books 
should be purchased as prizes, and what travelling allowance 
should bo recommended for a master who was transferred from 
one school in Beliar to another in the North-Western Provinces. 

Now we were quito prepared to find in Macaulay’s note.s and 
minutes some very clever writing, some ingenious paradoxes, and 
some occasional dogmas. But we were hardly prepared for the 
amount of conciliation which ho evinces in dealbg with irritable 
colleagues and subordinate.^, and for tho strong, sterling, practical 
common sense with which ho swoops away rubbish or cuts the 
knots of local and departmental problems. Some of his decisions 
are still influencing the course 01 education in India to this hour; 
and others, on transient or ephemeral topics, have a pleasant flavour 
of originality or humour about them. Though the educational 
system was not very old, abuses had already crept in. A gentle¬ 
man named Adam, well known for his compilation of statistics of 
indigenous vernacular schools, lamented the discontinuance of 
“hereditary professorships.” Macaulay reminds his colleagues 
that there is something “ extravagantly absurd ” in such apfoint- 
ments, and says:—“ Here are six endowments of tho same sort. 
Two are continued, and Mr. Adam acknowledges that they are 
mere jobs. But if the other four were revive, ‘an immense 
impulse would be given to learning.’ I am forced to say that I 
■ do not see how Mr. Adam has arrived at this conclusion.” The 
Local Committee of Furruckabad, having spent 12,000 rupees very 
heedlessly, ask for 8,000 rupees more. They are told that a “ larj^ 
grant of money has been spent in enabling a cunning old Muasal- 
man to acquire a high character for piety and munifleenpe amongst 
his brethren at the cost of the State. 1 he only usq to which, as 
far as 1 can see, this institution [a Madrassa or'^ahommedan 
school] can now bo put to is that it may serve ns a warning 
to us in our future dealings with these Ubernl founders 
and endowers of colleges.” A martinet colpnel urges the neces¬ 
sity of putting military men on the Committee as'V qheck on 
the civilians. He is informed that the “Council have never, to 
the best of my belief, been troubled hf such idle Jealousiq^. I 
would appoint'the fittest men, without carinff to what bra^^ of 
the service they belonged, or whether they beiongud to the service 
‘ at ail” The practice, of giving false enoouragepiet^ to learning 
csUedfbrth some apt renmths. Almost as many prises were riyen 
in one School as tnqre 'wm students; end iC eadther riieTboye 
leemved itinends'to tempt them to team. The President saya 
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truly that the most trifling hoooratT distinctloa—a copper medal, 
or a book worth two rupees—if ^ven only to one highly dis¬ 
tinguished student, would do more to exdte industry than a 
thousand rupees lud out in presente to the majority. And he 
“ cannot consent to pay anybody to study until we nave the means 
of furnishing instruction to all who mu desirous to study without 
being paid.*^ At that very time it had been actually proposed 
that, certain stipends having been abolished, compensation should 
be given to those students who in process of time^ and in the run 
of promotion, might have enjoyed toe same. Macaulay demolished 
this contention by showing tnat a vested interest was ono thing 
and a contingent interest another; and he followed it up by re¬ 
marking that, though when tho posts of Teller and Auditor of 
tho Exchequer and of Chief Justice in Eyre wore abolished in 
1817,03 were half-a-scoro Irish bishoprics in 1833, the rights 
of incumbeiit.s wero respected, yot Parliamout stopped there, and 
never considered the esse of en Irish curate who might have been 
a bisliop, or of a young politician who had a fair chance of becom¬ 
ing Chief Justice. “ Let those who have anything keep it, is a 
plain rule. But let those who hope for anything get it, is quite 
a different rule." In the same strain he objected to pension the 
families of, schoolmasters, or a corrector of tho Arabic press 
whoso situation had been abolished os utterly useless, and be 
annihilated a ridiculous proposal to start an inmnt school, resem¬ 
bling those of Eagland, for tho children of coolies and tailors. 
This absurdity was the more startling because it was backed by 
men who pretended to hove some knowledge of “tho habits and 
feelings of the natives.” 

The pasiiiiage in which Macaulay discusses the relations of parents 
to children, and the duty of individuals and of Government to step in 
occasionally and supply what is wanting, is too long for quomtiou. 
But its general sense is admirable, and iteuds with a sentence which, 
like that of a Bishop not loug ago about England free and England 
sober, may startle and ahinn, though it Is not the less true:—“ 1 would 
rather hear a boy of three years old li^ all the bad words in the 
language than that he should hare no feelings of family affection; 
that his character should be that which must be expected in one 
wlio has had the misfortune of having a schoolmaster instead of 
a mother.” In the comparativo infiincy of education the Council 
was occasionally sorely troubled to find any masters competent to 
teach sharp young Hindus. They got the leavings of other pro¬ 
fessions—missiounries tired of converting or of not converting 
the natives, a sub-editor who had quarrelled with bis chief, a 
clerk who had lost bis place, and a shopkeeper who had failed. 
Butitho President would not reject a candidate who could not 
spell the word “proselytize” correctly, nor another who mistook 
Argos for Corinth, and sent Crassus to Spain instead of to Corinth. 
Ho was for any candidate of respectable character who could 
“ read, write, and work a sum.” This tenderness is remarkable 
in a writer who was perpetually twitting English gentlemen with 
their deficiency in the knowledge attained by fourth-form boys and 
girls at a boarding-school. On the subject of proper buols for 
school prize.s, and even for school courses, sometning may be 
learnt even now from such a discussion on India. Robintm Cfimt 
was worth oil the gi'amtnars of rhetoric and logic in the world. 
Jack the Giant Kilter and GttUiver^e TravcU were far superior to 
books filled with idle definitions and distinctions which “ every 
man who has learned them makes haste to forget.” “Who ever 
reasoned the better,” asks ibe President, “ for having been taught 
the difference between a syllogism and an entbymeme? ” “or who 
composed with greater spirit and elegance because he could 
define an oxymoron or an aposiopesis P ” On another occasion be 
objected to pay 300/. for an Asiatic ver.sion of Bridge’s Algebra^ 
“ a translation which nobody will read, of an onginal which 
nobody was ever the wiser for reading." Then a certain gentle¬ 
man was going to leave tho station of Hoogbly, and, as conslamly 
happens in Indian society, wanted to dispose of bis library. The 
Local Committee was willing to take it in a lump, and would have 
rewarded Nobin Ghose and Mohan Bose, successful prizemen, 
with Abercrombie on the “ InteUectual Powers,” Dick’s “ Moral 
Improvements,” Young’s “Intellectual Philosophy,"andChalmers’s 
“ Poetical Economy,” whatever this last work may he. To tklt> 
list were added sueVattractive compilations as Niggen’s “Earth,’ 
Miidie’s “ Sen,” and somebody else’s “Fire and Air.” Macaulay, 
premising that tliere ought to be a marked distinction between a 
school-book and a prize-book, end that he had not forgotten his 
delight at getting Boswell’s Life ofJo^ion when ho was fourteen, 
gave his colleagues offbond a list of priste>>bookB, including amongst 
many others Ou Bias, the Arabian Blights, and Southey’s “ Nelson,” 
some of which maintain their ground in India to this day. 

In short, though we are ocoaaionally reminded that Macaulay 
in office was still the biting essayist and the irrepresBible eobolar, 
his perception of scholastic absurdities, and his refutation oi 
official crotchets, appear to have supplied to his colleagues 
exactly what they required. One member wished to imprint 
armonal bearings of some kind on an array of well-bound prizo- 
bqpks. Macaulay reminds him that heraldry is not a science, but 
a system of arbitrary canons, which in the eyea of Englishmen are 
on^ saved by associations and memotiea from absurdity and gro- 
tesqueuess. But to Hindus, and more especially to Mahomme- 
dans, “ a lion rampant with a folio on his paw, with a man standing 
on each side of him with a telescope over his head, and with a 
Persian motto under his feet, must seem very mysterious or very 
abinird.” He visa in ^e mam right j but tiie natives of India have 
lobg lemned tb tolerate ^ their rulers many social customs which 
must to them appear more unattiaetive or ofiensive than embla- 
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fOBed^bookat With ^ofil point and eoruestho^ti) did. the pen .of 
HnoaidiQ^ proteet agaSaet encourngingr a taste for architecturnl 
elegance 3 n iehoola for 'which the esanUiols had not hnen provided; 
agMiud widening the breach between liindus and Kaliommednsa 
by educating them sepaiately, or hy allowing either class to mono- 
poliae n liberal education; against giving too many holidays; and 
against teaching English without at the same tmio giving 
lads the opportunity of learning their own vernacular tongue. 
And in one of his earliest minutes ho sketches out a idnii 
which, though recommonded by several Indian ollicials of 
great practical experience, is in Bengal Proper only just now 
inti'odiiced in its fulness, and was only tried at all by the pre¬ 
sent Governor of Jamaica ten years ago, a quarter of a century 
after Macaulay’s time. This was simply to build up a system of 
vomaciilar education for the iiiassea by improving the existing 
village scliools. Mneauloy would have given grants in aid, of 
small amount, to the dominies who preside over these rural ; 
seminaries, on tho principle that it is preferable to elevate them, 
where they exist in thousands, tluinto endeavour to supplant them 
by scores or hundreds of our own invention. Tho gorjn of anotJior 
very serious ditliculty was clearly forei^jeu and predicted. 'I'bo 
object of educating the intelligent portion of the native community 
is that they may be conductors of knowlodgo to the people. Hut 
it is obviously useless to till them with knowlodgo iit one end and 
then to separate them from tlio masses at thf' otlior. Hotm*- 
thing of this kind has happened, and it Is wliat Macaulay Ibre.suw. 
A native who has graduated in Arts or Law in any Indiini L'ni- | 
versity is to u certain extent e.stmngod from his countrymen. 
Ills one object is to gain a situation under (lovornmeut, or to obtain 
success at the Bar. The time may como when it will pay a native 
to take honours in surveying, to create a literature for thousands of 
readers, or to find some other way to indeptuideneo than the jucli(*ial 
or executive lines. But this time has not arrived. And though the 
public service is more efficiently recruited than it used to bo by tlic 
plethora of educated collegians, yet we submit that the highest 
aim of all State education is not that holders of prizes should 
become holders of places and pensions. 

One more extract and wo havo done. At ono of the colb'gc^ of 
Calcutta the yearly diAlrihution of pii/.es followed by an 
exhibition of spouting for the odilicatiou of Die English and i!jo 
native community. The sfleetiou was unfortimate, and llic aclur.s 
and tho play 'were so offoctividy disposed by Macanlay’y 
rhatoi'lc that, to the best of our knowledge, too thing ha.s no\er 
again been tried;— 

l<*«n conctiive nothing more grotoRtiue tbun the si eri'is from thpUftidifint 
of VtHW, wiUi TortLi repruiJtMitrd by a little hhu'L hoy. Tlun, tA)n, 1 
think the suhiocLe of reoitatioa ill chosen. Tlie ‘loeituy »>f Cali ntfa u^'^' nihli- 
to see whnt piogress we arc niHldn;;, ami we [iroduce, a Hainple, a lioy who 
rpj»eati some hUchgum-d doggrel of (h orgo Lohoau’s alirait a lai i;i-ntliinan 
who WH8 put to iXHl over ati oven, and aUnit a juan-inidwill- v\lui Mas failed 
out of his bed by a drunken man at night. Our disfiplo truM tu lijci-iip, 
andataggeiH about in imitation of Hii* tipsy l’,n;ilihl» .sailois whom lu* has 
seen at the fnmoh-lu'U.se.s. Jieally, if we c«u find imtlimg heller wotlli 
reciting than tiiis trash, wo had better give up Jinglidi iiisliutliou alto- 
gother. 

It may be doubted ■w'hother scenes from Z'Avorut Pafclui or 
he Boitnjeois Umtilho 7 nme nxci altogether suited to annual displays 
at our public schools. But there can he no question that Mneaulay 
conferred a lasting benclit on Young Bengal by refusing to pt-nnit 
Hindus to graduate publicly in builonnory and vulgar oaths. We 
have no space loft to give any summary of tlio grand controversy 
bt'twecn the Anglicists and Iho OrieutaliaLs, in which Macaulay 
triumphed and tho Pundits were delealed. Ciemme laudufore 
opus ed. The historian should luivo desciibed the baiLlo Ijiui- 
solf; prejudice, ponderous but useless erudition ou ono side j 
light, sweetness, and a liberal education on tho, other. 

The little volume from which these extracts have hocn taken 
exhibits Macaulay in a new and ]>leinin^ light. Tl»o work begun 
by him and his colleagues is bearing Iruit to tliis day, and tho 
cardinal principles of his policy havo never been ns.-ailed with 
auccesa or abandoned without detriment. Tho connexion of 
Macaulaywith the East is now halt forgotten; in another genera¬ 
tion his residence at Calcutta may become as recondite a quc.>Moii 
of scholarship M tho two or Ihreo ^i^it3 of /Eachylua to Sicily; 
and some dihgent student of the twentieth century may pos.siblv 
have to take some paiqp to prove to a sceptical or ill-infonucd 
public that the founder of tho Indian Peual Code and tho Liend 
and colleague of Lord AVilliam Beuliuuk was mio and the baiiie 
person os the author of tlie llidory and of tho Lmjs of Mcimt 
Home* 


THKOWiya A LICIIIT OX IT. 

A COOTEltl^^OE of SpirituaHats was lately ludd in London, 
and oCTivod at the conclusion that the gi-eat ni'cd of tho ago 
is tt recognition of tho truth of Spiritualism and a practical ac¬ 
ceptance of its teachings. Within a week after this Conference 
some proceedings took place at Gateshead which do nut render it 

J robame that tikis great need of age will be speedily attained, 
t appears Mr. Auckland, gpbeer, of Gateshead, paid a shilliug 
and got a ticket of admission to a room in Freemason’s llaUiu that 
His MMStaut, named Hook, paid a shilling, and was ad¬ 
mitted at the some time. They mt do'wn. One of the party 
aseembled in rcrom saB that any gentleman present miglit 
iaeten the^faands mediums. 'Mr< ‘/uickland eaw two women 
opposite to Mm, Tbc^e were the medhiliB. They appeared to be 


^tened. He was rwiuested to sit in a.pnrticular pki^re. His bauds 
were held bv two persons. Before tlm ga* was turned down, U.was 
stated that those of tho company who were sHtmg opposite to ike 
mediums mig ht put their foot on thtt.mediuius* feet, to fisdl wbetker 
or not they altempled to withdraw. Slvi Auckland hereupon put 
his feet on tho foot of ono Of tlic mediums. He sawisome on® 
attempt to fasten the mediniu to the chair, 'nke.gaswas now 
turncadown, and sonie oi^e began singing a ‘‘spiritual” hymn very 
lustily. The medium wlm was opposite to him sang voky heartily. 
Ho did not sing. Tho sung was “ Shall we gathor at the river.” 
Mr. Aucldfind still bud one of his feet on those of the mediuui. 
After that, some one siuig “ a Nevvcasile sung,” which is described 
a.s “ quite different from tin* seutiment.il song” about gathering at 
tljoi’iier. After oilier songs, Mr. Auckland nut his hand into his 
noclvet and tuoli hold of a lantern which lie had brought with 
liiiu. '‘i'liere was a noise, and he turned tho lantern to that 
p;»rl of iJio room wliencu tho noise proceeded. TUo noise waa 
like as if some one was lM.*atiug something about tho door. It was 
said that that was iho spirit “Geordiy." On turning his lunturu 
on tin* f-iiot, he found that the medium furthest from him was in 
th(i act of sitting down in the chair, and tho sti'iips heaaw hanging 
loo^^^ "lie Jiiid not the slightest doubt about that being tho 
f.ii’l.’' Ho found no one ou tho lloor. Ho saw hd man iu any 
plaee oxci pt the eirele. Ho saw nothing to account for the noiso 
thill ho hi’iifd <i\e< pt tie) medium at liborty. After a few luiiiutes, 
the pits W(irf liinied up, and one of the iiieiliuuis was taken out of 
tlu room. She wi.s said to bi‘ in hysterics. Mr. Auckland now 
aliempied to Jeavu Die loopi, but was pushed or held kick by two 
leiulers of Iho mooting, Mr. Blake and Mr. rickup, against 
whfuii a. chiirgo of ass'mlt, was preferred by Mr. Auckland. 
The real object of this proceeding appears to hate been 
to give Mr. Auckland an opportuuity of stating on oath 
before mitgislrales wliat lie ^aw when he turned tho light of 
his hmleni nputi tho iSpiritufilists. Jlo admitted tluit he know 
that it was to Ixi a dm-k n 6 niw€, and that strangers ivure only nd- 
luitled on oondilioii that they linked thoir limuls, and di(l not 
unfiusttMi lliom during the piuTormanco. Ho did not remember 
being told, when he imst went in, not to expect any mauitcslations. 

The riMi.^tunl, Book, was also examined, and said that he wont 
with his niii.^lev to Die stcmice. Me sat doW'ii, and hi.s Jiand.s wore 
held. He wuv a iiiiht Utusii fiom his master's lantern, and lie thun 
saw a imm, a meuiher of the Secieiy, with n ginger boiird, 
who was one of the ciiclo wliori the gas was tiiruod down, 
lying on the floor \>Uh a broken liddle in his hand. 
Me idso saw ime of Dio mediums in th(‘ act of sitting down, 
ami one of the nieinbors li'aniog on Die arm of the chair. 
A wilnoi?.s for the di'lendants said tliat ho told Mr. Auckkind that 
lie Would h.iie U. .slop until it was seen whether he had done any 
damage. The li.ldle was hrokon, and tho medium was in 
jjybterics.” lio was certain that sho \va.s in hysteries. Ho 
dcscrihed Iiimself as an “ investigator," mni ho tidmiticd 
llu.t Jjo held 31 r. jViiokiand’s hand, uhd would not allow him 
to put out ills foot. He said that when tho lantern waa 
turned ou, the medium.^ wero aiding in thoir chaira. Another 
witness, who w.'i.s not a inuiubor of the Socii'ly, heard some one ask 
tho ]iorson.s preaeut to talie hold of each other's liiinda, and not to 
untaslen thorn until the gtis was limiod on, “ or tho conse- 
qiienees might he very serious." li. was explained that a musical 
l)ox, or something of that kind, might be floating about tho room, 
and if the light was turned on it might como down, and do 
some one a serious hijiiry. T’liero were some rappiiiga, and things 
of that sort, and then Mr. Auckland Ihished a light across the 
founi. He lieard convulsive souniLs proceeding from one of the 
niodiuins. He lecotrnized her face, and would swear she was on 
thy chair, and had the straps round her wrists, llo believed the 
girl was iu hy.'sterics. 

The discussion between advocates on tho question of assault is, 
for our pi’c.«ieut purpose, immaterial. The i^giatmte.s ultimately 
decided tlmt both parlies wei-o in tlio wrong, and that each party 
i»iiou]d pay tbflr own costs. Tho man with tho ginger board, 
wdiom tl\o witness Jhmk said he saw lying on tho lloor with a 
biokeii fiddle in his hand, wa.s nut called iis a witness, nor docs 
any at tempt appear to have been made to compel Mr. Auckland 
to jifey for daniago to Iho broken fiddle or to tho girl “who 
had h^stei'ics. IS'o musical ho.i: desconded ou anybody’s head. 
If Mr. Auckland and his assistant aro to be believed, thoir 
tesliiuoiiy ought to bo conclusive. Mr. Auckland swore that •when 
he turnod tho light on, tltu medium furthest from him was in the 
iu!t of sitting down, and the straps wero hanging loose. Hut a 
■wdinoss ou tlio other side aworo that one of tho mediums was on 
tho chair with the rtu-aps round her wrists. This, however, may 
have been tho medium nearest to hir. Auckland, and she might 
have good reasons for not moving. Another witness swore that tho 
mediums wero sitthig iu 'Uicir chaus. If he spoko os to a moment 
latijr tlum that spoken to by Mr. Auckland, tho two statements 
might be consistent. The assistant, Kook, swore that he 
saw cAie of tho niediums in the act of sitting down. Ho also swore 
that tho man w'ith the ginger beard was on the floor, but Mr. 
Auckland saw no one on the floor. However, .they both agree that 
one of tho mediums was in tho act of sitring doivn^ iUidHriafis js 
strong evidence as is likely to bo ever attained in/Snch a coao. .But 
probunly it will convince only those who tUd not nid-to,)^ eon- 
vincod. At the Conference of SpiritnOUats, a lesaaikadi 

that a piece'of cloth ent oflf by a Isoiale Mail that 
“ materialUed ” skirt was fbnnd to have been dnsasedtriittL lime 
in theMimchestoe flMhion;^an4ba,ad^ttad ihit^i«preaented a 
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wuld Mv» beMi to bwieva thattba toulddresa 

it in axiV' Itobion’ woatomb' Another, nxomber:^ xaentjoned an' 
inatanoe iftituohjaiiita hidtinaantoctai^ .pil'la’wbM^ wemiaftefr- 
wdetaben^witbniMltodd&etbfn^lii^o^^ It 

it anptortd on'omiiin»tion'lhttt tM^ ordiiuuy 

dootcffl^ft Btoff icv« ehould not expeofc that S|aritnalidta ^nld bo 
at ail thoken in' tbnir belief. Xnditod the spititoiof the middle a|M» 
were abnudintly mat^riidixed^ We all remember tbe atory-of St, 
PuQBtanb eervant^o, in bis msateKls abaence, used his duurm, and 
ordered the spirit which-answered the oaXl to bo perpetually brin^ 
isg more beer. Tim spirit obey ed this order so onorgetioaUy that the 
aerrantwos aimost drowned in btmr when his-master resenod him. 
liitherto -the )nodtiira'<spirits have supplied little except remai'kubly 
poor verses. If thera W any dci^Ire to hold a really expenimentiil 
we w'ouhl suggest'that thelJoor of the room might be covered 
with lino sand^ asAm dono when Jhmicl solved tlie mystory of-tbe 
nightly coMuminion of provisioiw in the Temple of Bol. Neither » 
mediam nor n member with gingor beard would be able to assist tho 
suiritsm tlieirporformanoes without leaving iimrha upn tho door. 
But porham, if marks weru clearly soon, it Would be aUeg«d that a 
materionrod’*'spirit made thorn. The priests of Bel, u]x>i) the 
dbcovory of tiieir imposture, wore put to dfiatb, aud it would bo 
useful it, upon clear poof of fiwudulent practice by Spiritualists, 
they could bo pjmished summarily os rogues aud vagabonds. Tho 
Buko of Glouoestor, in jLtnff Henty VI, ^ miraculously cures 
a cripple at St, Alban’s by sending fur the town beadle with 
his wmp. Those who pretend that a musical box can lloat 
in air, but only while hands are joined and light excluded, 
deserve to ho encounhired with the sairuj convincing argnnM3nt4 
One Dr. Davies read a paper at the llonfeit’nct^, in which he de¬ 
fined his position with regard to Spiritualism as that of an inquirer, 
at^ding t hilt, even if ho iK^came convinoed of its trutb, he saw no 
reason why he should alter the opinions ho at proaeut held aa a. 
clergyman of the Ohurcli tif England. It u.pi>eflr8 to u« tluit a good 
doal Hependa upon what may be tho opinions wliioli Dr. Davies at 
present holds. \Yg aliould think that Spiiitaalism Is incon¬ 
sistent with any rational form of f.'hristkuiity. Indee<l a^ speaker 
at the Oonfereuco thought “ that tho expression of sym¬ 
pathy with the New IVstament ought to lie expunged from 
tho Assoewtiou’s principka/' ontl wo incline to agreo with 
liim. lie briieved that tho introductittn of tho theoh'igioal 
clement militai'cd against tho spread of Spiritualism, espe¬ 
cially in tho Midland counties, “whore the people are rather 
Badical in their tendencies.’^ Some rovolntions, however, ure (|uile 
orthodox, while others supply improvements upon tho Bibl-e. 
Thus we liftd that a spirit calling himself the Ngj^ptian baa ap- 
jjwirod several times at Brighton. This is, or was, a wicked spirit, 
nut Mre. Woodfordo, “a Indy in e\cry sense of tho term,’’ seems 
now to have him under control ns fully as Michael Scott had “ tho 
fiend in the shape of a huge black horse” on which be rode through 
tlm air from SootUmd to Paris. A gonUeman of the mime of 
yiiow tustities to tho bonelicial etti-ot on his health of a course 
otinej^merizing which, tlimugh Mrs. \\'^oodror(ie, he baa undergone 
from her guiaei, including, ks -we understaud, the onoe wicked, 
but now penitent, h^yplian. Mr. ynow feels sure that “all 
ivrsoiis whoso constitutions require a relined and dedicate intluence 
could not do better than apply to tho same eoaroe.” Wo only 
hope that Brighton is duly sensible of tho privileges it, enjoys. It 
keeps tlie devil-lish in the Aquarium, aud tlie Devil himstdf 
may bo spoken with by pereons requiring a refined itad 
delicate intluence tor their cunstituiions, if they tliink proper 
to apply to Mrs. AVoodforde. It alinoat makes one melancholy to 
hew that tho Devil has thus taken to a pious course. lie was in 
life an Egyptian prince or chief who oppressiMl and iorturiwi tho 
childrcu of Israel, and since his death for three IhuastiDd years lie 
has temptod men and women to murder, rapine, and ev oiy evil 
deed; but,now he is sensible, of a strange softened feeling, ha sees 
tlie wickedness and vileness of his past existonco, ho asks for 
our pity and our prayers, ho is willing to make himself ^-enernliy 
useful at Mrs, Woodferde’e and, in short, ho may l)e safely 

recommcufled as a very nice man. for a small toa-pai*ty. Wb 
cannot help saying that thU is a sad come-down in the world 
for him, aud w» can only hope th»t he may be sjiarod the 
additional humiliation of having a lantern turned on dnring his 
revelations. Dr. Davies will no donbt be glad to lioar that Mr. 
Snow considew thaft the Christian doctrino of media tlon Im l^oen 
elucidated at Mrs. Woodfoide's wawesat Brighton. The SfHniiuffiitit 
maybe expoctod to explain' in-an early number that ihertnith of 
its princimed bn been conchisively uonionatnited at (lah^iln^ad. 
"We thir£,v however, that if Me. Blake and Mr. Pickup were «o 
cleoriy in.the right th^ mwl not have^t into soch a passion with- 
Mr Auokldttd, Wo do noi ftiwbtlurt the apostles of Obrbtiftnity- 
ever threatened tosmasii anybody's nose. 


, ItTEJ TRANSLATED. 

15®. -mmki be^ unfirir to' judge ..of a^lfrenok^ rili^ by an Ebgliiki 
venEdon, and pari;km]ariytm£airw^,that-|i)Mp bapp<msto 
tain the cltoiiittor oCia>Fton^fied SeetahimMi, wbtehds absurd even. 
in toft 'orighttO, andicoBDOt 1^ baeemiiig extntiwgtkntly hidieMusi 
ia^ & tsRDslation, Tka harotuo a.tnanisci. ladyM 


oi!^.pmtoud«‘ to^^cittobwaplato, elopmumt with a: Seetti#h^;in«ttRUliP 
TQia tedtoeMmilii^ idEttsaalista eadsavouf to 

mmt ^ eitem&t to traasiee t£^ 

to the'&))B^stiiae,.aiid’ilto>lfl^ be 

l^id AsBer itanwlrimss^ wbO vMdn noiUi^^.who 

expects little, and who giverwerjrtldiig; and beiMuka, sM so tto 
we^ Brntthe-isidy xiiiy WattloMito undi^^ the devotton whkh 
he odenr to hcR Te aek^a married womum to run away with you, 
and to say that'you are noting, is certainly putting a new 
giose on oir oldHaskknied sin.- Dton Astley hae thought that 
Blanche de Ohellea was suffering a prudiiiture weariness of lifb, 
mid ho has dreamed of providttig ioer- her in bis rioottiris^aetU a 
rotreai from fatigue and digest, where she may reign alone *, for 
lie promisee, and bis w«)rd ks- sure, that he willnever trouble her 
with bis presenoe without being sommoned by hoe. The 
sole privilege that he w'onld claim would be that of guarding 
her domain, and of protecting agotoat all comers^ oven at 
the cost of hie own lilo, tbe repaso of hers. It is only noees- 
sary to traoslute Lord Astley’s 8[)eeeheB somewhat closely into 
Kiiglieh in order to sew what siul stuif fbey are. Why should 
Blancbo exchange a lively chateau in Eraueo for a dwiary castle in 
Sootkmd y W hy sbi >ttid she go all that' distance toattiiiu A rrsulUhat 
is pei'fwtly praeticahiocloso at band ? The Admiral, his* fathtuMo*' 
law, is bofh willing and ablo to lock her up, and to shoot any man 
that may try to sjieak. to lier. Of all indnoementa to adultery^ 
the most unlikely w'ould secern to be a promise by the lover that'be 
will never come iieav his mistress uulcss she sends for liinu But 
this lady is suppoaed to have notking. vulgar about her^ even in 
her feim Whether she finds the promised solititde of a Sootob 
castle attractive is mjt clearly exphiiopd, bnt she luskea aa apf* 
poiiitmeat to elope -with Lord Astley, %rincb is inteiriraptotL That 
estimable uobieman, when he next appears, is preparifig to return 
10 .Scotland alone, and hU solv anxiety it- to baotow- befom 
departing some mince upon another lady, Berthe de Savigay^ 
whieb -vro must take hwe to call impcrtui^. \Ye ore toU ibsi 
hf) spends hia mt income mfignitioeutly, and ho is equally UberoL 
with hia u])inions. The autlior bad luit, iu tMs diMracter dl 
Lord Astley, the alightest idi^a of ii. sEdice-upon Scotland, but, on 
the (contrary, he seems to think that be bos drawn a fine portrait 
of a Northern nobleman, ’i'lie Biik<taiicoof iKisd Astleys advace to 
Tkrthe is that «lie shoiikl keep uo cyo on HLtiftehe, who ia too fond of 
ilfuri de Saviguy, Boithe’s husband. zVfter an iutoleraUy long 
speech, he ends with the warning, “ If ever Blaneho should beeotue 
a widow, look out for yourself,” One eain only pity the actor whesa 
fate it is to deliver this ridiculous speveb in-K^Urii. One* cm 
fwd sympathy with \irtue, and iirteroat in tbe holder forms of-vice, 
but this fcjcottish marquis is only fit to talk seandal at a; tea-prarty 
of old ladips. lie ban conceived, he says, a profoutnl esleem-ioir 
B&i*the, and he deeiroFkto prove it by akvice of a hi^ly didioato 
nature, wbidi he hopes she will receive as if it were tlie -fiilt 
ment of one who is departing. Ho propjiedee iliat tl«s heust 
whieb is now eetranged from her (inuaniug Jier ha»baai(r3)> 
will return, and lie asKs from her eucouragoment' to peitfoim the 
painful daty which lio h/is assiuueiL Tluas. he comm ueor 
to his pur[)ose of wiumiug Berthe against Blanc be, and we 
feel incluied to ask, What has he to do in such a Im^Mnessf 
Ho protests that Jio docs not to avenge htzuecifm Blnnehe Ibr 
deceiving him by Icacluclag her. but he looks a good dofll liko ib 
There may come, he says, h mouienl when not only tl» fienee, tlie 
home, the credit of Berthe w-^ill be threatened, but eomelhiug ohm, 
moaning probably her life. He knows bow much there wus^UEbd 
still is, that is noble, generous, and charuiiug ai tbe bottom of that 
strange and troubled soul of Bi&uehe *, but u\eve iu mueUiaW 
is terrible. Women like her are stars eaeaped froiu their oririto 
which know no laws. To-day they attain heroism, te-murnow 
crime. Aud ho concludee with a solomn and mysterioie -wsnting,^ 
by which he a[)pear3 to inliiuiilo that Blanche, cfipablt- at any 
moment of adtiUcry, could for an adoejuate consideration come up 
to murder. Tho only parallel to this soono that w'c can find occiu-s 
in a drama produced by Mr. Crummies on tho provincial stage, 
where soimmody in a cloak said “ Beware 1 ” 

When this pbiy wu.s first pjformotl iu French at the Princoos’s 
Theatre, with Milo. Favart as tho heroine, ^ve described its plot 
and cbiiracters, and the dwtth-soono to which it owed its popularity. 
Even under these favourable circumStanees Wa wero comotflied to 
say that in parts it was not oolr disRgrepable but duU. liut it is 
not until tho playia translalM into Bngfisfa, and na attempt is^ 
iimdo to perform' it on the English stage^ that wo beemuo fully 
Ken.sible of its drearinetw, aud, in some scenw, of- its absuidity. A- 
.Scotch lortl would be to a - French aiidieiioo a- merely faSuhni* 
monster wdio might utlfa* any wild extrovagaai-'e without oxciri'Dg 
their suriTriao, and if wo hear a Kroncsb play even iu l-ondou wo^ 
ftocepl'things in it from-tho Freaioh point' of view. But when a 
Scotebumn talks nensonee in bia mstive tongciu, there is no illuskn 
to prevent our disoovmiiig that it is nooieuso and-nothing, 

It 19 a pity that the- cboloric -old AAudiaI. does not kicb'}jtord> 

; I Astley out of hia honse. It is- all very’ weUi tor Ftocbe' to 
’oxpree^'her rapture for payv «anviife,”'i»eaDi&ffi Beotlaad)^ 
but to us it is a< deeont Obriatkai ooKiaitiy, inliabited by people 
jwhobebave thoinaelveanitbiKilly.- Ilto author pays SeotcluiifSB dlio^ 
jcompliiiient of makhig -Loid- Aatley' speak Fteoeh ^saas acecot,” 
bat by way of sat^# he talks in a depiKirab^’ silly -im. A(Ktonib> 
jing to him.Bhiiidbie de €l9telleei»«s.^^hitdteMBit prmhiit de notre 
ibaixto civiliaation,’’ upon which he divers- a lecture suitable for 
)« meeting.of. tbe Britutb AAt^eoktlon, Hb explains that she wa* 
ibora grow^ ^p^ tbittox Jwt lke<£orbiddega tooit bad>kist its doveiif 
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almoit before tbe had taated it| and that ahe cares not for bve 
anlesa it be eeaaoned by crime. The only limit that hirtber dis¬ 
cussion indicates to this lady’s capacity for vice is that her father- 
in*laiVf the Admiral) will certainly shoot her if he finds her out. 
One could with difficulty ima^ne a more dreary subject for a play. 
To see it is like eating ashes in place of bread. When we re¬ 
member that the Sphimx was produced at the Th^lltro Fran^ais it 
ia difficult to bring ourselves to believe tlu^t there is really 
nothing in it except a suicide at tlie end. The play opens after 
dinner at the chateau, and Blanche, who has a long trailing dress, 
and is altogether luRgnilicently got up, announces that she is going 
to row upon the lake. Tbe gentlemen who are rivals in her ser¬ 
vice mignt find employment in tucking her skirts into the boat. 
Ladies sometimes row, or pretend to row, on the Thames, but 
they do not usually go ntloat in evening dress, nor do 
they reijuire gentlemen to attend them with fens. ILiwever, 
Blanche returns, exclaiming that she has blistered her haiuis, and 
is thirsty. She orders one of her suite to fetch her some grapes, 
and he obeys, remarking that she has^ had her dinner and will 
make herself ill. It ocenra to us that, if this bo comedy, wo Iiave 
been talking comedy all our lives, rreaontly she explains that 
her ring has hurt her hand in rowing, and this leads to the further 
explanation that this ring bears a sphinx’s head in which is con¬ 
cealed poison. We gather from her calling her horse “ Black,” and 
other symptoms, that the author supposed himself to bo copying 
one side of her character from England, but it appears to us that 
he knoWa as much about English girls os ho does about iScotch 
lords. This “interesting product of our high civilization” has 
written a number of letters to a gentleman," Ilenri de Savigny, 
which she has not sent to him. When that gentleman, who Ims a 
wife, Berthe, expostulates with Blanche on the frivolity of her life, 
.<ihe hands him the packet of letters in order to convince him 
that she is capable of serious feeling. Afterwords these 
letters come into the hands of this gentleman's wife, and 
she insists that Blanche shall quit the neighbourhood, tiiix^at- 
ening, if she docs not, to show the letters to the Admiral, 
who will certainly punish her infidelity to his absent son by shoot¬ 
ing her. This tlireat produces a quarrel between tbe two ladies 
over their afternoon tea, and Blan^e, after some momentary incli¬ 
nation to poison her rival, concludes to poison herself with the 
contents of the ring, and dies. 

There are at this moment seven theatres open in London for 
plays as distinguished from opera.s, and two of tliom are occupied 
with translationa of French comedies on the irtcivsting subiect of 
adultoiT. The heroine of Led Aatraj/ has a huftbiuid to look after 
her and to do any necessary shooting, and the scene before he 
out for a duel with one of her admirers gives scope for impressive 
acting. But if we except the dying agonies of Blanche, which are 
unpleasant, there is nothing in the Sphinx to raise emotion of any 
kind. It is naughty, but it is not nice. If you take one of Con^ovo’s 
plays, andstriko out aU the wit and the broad indecency, you might by 
reamng it nrepare yourself to endure with patience a performance in 
EngliBn or the ^ninx. It avails not to remark that MUo. Beatrice 
resides over a well-drilled company, and that she performs the 
eroine with skill and without extravagance. It is a pity that so 
much lahour should be bestowed on a barren field. We cannot 
believe that any translation or adaptation of tliis play 'will be suc¬ 
cessful on the English stage. The play of IJuUlUf by the .same 
author, was only moderately successful, ^though it showed an ex¬ 
travagance that was almost poetical. It ia a pity that INIlle. 
Beatrice should have incurred so much expense in producing the 
Sphinxf but fortimately the dresses and decorations will do equally 
well for another play of the same class. It begins to bo a serious 
question what French dramatists are to do when all forms of actual 
and possible adultery have l)een exhibited on the stage. Among 
the products of high civilization, a vigorous and wholesome drama 
does not seem to ^ included. 


RE VIEW S. 

FLINTS PHlLOSOrar OF HISTOKY.* 

W HEN, on taking this volume in hand, we found that wo hail 
to do with a man who knew of Wegelin, we were at once 
prepared to find in Mr. Flint an instructor. And Mr. Flint not 
only knows of Wegelin, but knows more about him than the 
Germans themselves do. Even flosenkranz, whose mention of 
him drew Mr. Flint’s notice to him, was imperfectly acquainted 
with his writing Wegelin was a Swiss p^tor and librarian of 
St Qallen. ^ friend Sulzer, who knew mm to be too good to 
be wasted on a remote and obscure position, obtained his removal 
to Berlin, in the capacity of Professor of History in the now Bitter- 
idiademie. This occasioned bis Histoire v/niverseUe et dipkmati^ 
to be written in French, and its language has probably contributed 
to bury bis book in entire oblivion. IBs name is indeed reserved 
in our biographical dictionaries, but his book will hardly ne found 
even in ^^t pubUo libraries. Schlosser, who knows Iselin, has 
no menuon of the more conriderable Wegelin. 

We have only mentioned one little-known name as a specimen 
whi^ may serve to show that Mr. Ffint is no bookmaker, retailing 
information secondhand sources, but baa made at least some 

* The Pkiheephp im Finance and Germany. By Bobert Flint, 

FfoUMior ol Menu mlesouby and Political Eoonomy. Unlvonity of St 
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search, among original authorities. The subject he has selected Is 
4 new one, in this country at least. Philosophies of Mstopy we 
bate had many, but we are not aware that any English writer 
has hitherto devoted a book to a history of th^ pmlosophies. 
The impalpable character of the subject thus smected is an 
obstacle in the way of its successful treatment Professor Flint 
feels this difficulty, for he declines at the outset to give any do- 
finition, or to attempt a precise description, of what the philosophy 
of history is. Written history is itself at best slippery ground, 
and can only bo considered a conjectural interpretation of tlio real 
course of things. The philosophy which is erected on this (juitog 
soil can hardly ho a very sulJstantial foundation. This idem 
erection becomes in its turn the subject of a history 1 ^ A less 
tiuigible matter histomn surely never undertook to deal with. 

All histories of abstract ideas are liable to the same defect— 
namely, that they tend to become mere abstracts of the books pro¬ 
fessedly published on the subject. Professor Flint is no exception. 
After an attempt, in an introduction of sixty pages, to pursue and 
di8eng.Tge his idea through the early, clasMcal, and mediceval periods, 
he fairly lapses into the usual system of analysing books. Wo 
know that this is inevitable, and wo acquiesce in it. It is not a 
greater falling off than Mr. Buckle s, who opened with a solemn 
denimciation of ordinary histories, assorted that the only historical 
facts which an historian of civilization could regard were statistics, 
and then, in the very same volume, degeneralea into retailing pre¬ 
cisely the saino anecdotes, and the sumo imperfectly vouched facts, 
which all other hisloriaiis had always htjen wpoallug from the 
begimiiug of historical writing downwards. Thus it has ever been 
ivith the attempt to write the history of an abstract idea. It ends 
sooner or later in a history of books. And a history of books is 
a very different thing from a history of the progress of'an idea. 
Where wo have to do with opinions, Iho iinportaut thing is not 
the bare utterance of an opinion, but it.s providence. It is iiotliing 
(0 the historian that some solit^ thinker has committed an im- 
ortant truth to the obscure pages of sumo TU'gloctod writing, 
Vhat the historian must desire to ropreseut to us are the broad 
pbasus of belief which have been influential on the course of human 
affafra from age to age. This is a very difierout matter from tho 
contents of the books of the groat philosophers. Professor Flint 
is doubtless quite aware of this, lie says himself with gi'cat truth 
that philosoj^y advances not by a series of great steps, or by the 
succession 01 great systems, but by every labour that extends the 
limits and increases iho wealth of human thought. Its progn'.ss 
does not depend upon tho lost grmt thinker, but upon utilizin^^ for 
tho purposes of political and social life all tho acquisitions ot the 
whole past. The mode «f tliinking in any age ia the i*esult of the 
total antecedent thinkii^ of the ago which lius gone before. It ia 
the sum of tho acmii.sitions of all the subordinate sciences, each 
of which advances by countless small steps. Those ideas alone 
deserve the name of philosophy which correspond to the require¬ 
ments of the now epoch. 

It is this prevalent belief about tbe oourao of human events which 
Professor Flint nimounres in the opening as his subject—the hdief, 
namely, lliat tho i*eign of law soniehow extends over human afiiiirs; 
that tho fate of nations has not been abandoned to caprice and 
chance, but is embraced within a system of order; that amid all 
tho apparent confusion and incoherence there has been some sort 
of growth, some sort of development of tho mind and spirit of the 
human race. It is not merely a book-lore or a closet speculation 
of which ho will bo the historian, but a practical belief which 
ha.s been opei’ativo since hifctcuy began. While men are still dis¬ 
puting as to tho reality of any philosophy of history, as to its 
existence at all as a separate science, tho cares and trials of common 
life, tho movements of population, tho struggle for existence, all 
these have for coimtless generations been bnnging the problem in 
manifold forms before the human mind, and in contact with the 
human heart. Some kind of philosophy of history must have been 
as old as liistory itself, and tho first question man proposed to him¬ 
self may well liavo heou tliat which Milton puts into the mouth of 
Adam, “How came 1 thus, how hero?” 

To trace the transmission, raotamorphosos, and modifications of 
belief on the subject of the government of the world, to find tho 
influence of this belief on public conduct and human action, would 
be indeed a most interesting investigation. But then it would be 
one of appalling magnitude. To ascertain the prevailing opinions 
of any one a^e, say of any one centiuy, is almost a life work for 
any man. For nothing leas is required than a complete survey of 
all the extant literature of the period. To the physical labour of 
reading such a mass of material mis to be added uo nicest tact and 
acutest critical sonsihility to detach from it the sentiment of -which 
we are in search. It is a much easier proceeding to which 
historians of philosophy find themselves impelled. They start 
with proposing the problem as we have proposed it Bat they soon 
find ^8 idea too unsubstantial and elusive to bear historical 
handling, and the material vehicle in which it is held suspended 
hopelesdy extended in volume. They accordinj^ly renounce their 
onginal ^eme, and confine themselves to giving an account of 
the books professedly published on the speculative part of their 
subject. This is also the course that Professcff Flint’s book has 
taken. His introductory chapter is his only ^neral chapter. Only 
here does he attempt to d^l with prevment opinion as dis¬ 
tinct from professional speculation. In this chapter he reviews 
history as concaved by the neat Oriental nations, by the Jews^ 
and among the Greeks. He then shown how the idea of univiiiai 
history was the result of the Boman mfivenal empire. Ohrin^ 
tUrntyrntroduceduponthfe^MConaoiowess of 4 S]^tii4li]p% . 
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of the human race, and the conception of a nrovideutial plan 
‘embracing an explanation of the degradation ot tpoclee, and 
holding out the means of recovery. The medimval writers had not 
a sutEcient acquaintance with the facts of history to finiae a philo¬ 
sophy of history. Their history is biography. Individual actors, 
strong men armed, were the Subjects of their narrative when it 
spoke of “the world,” the virtues and prodigies of saintly men 
when it spoke of “ the Church.” 

So fer, for about sixty pages, we have a history of the philo¬ 
sophy of history on the theatre of the civilized world. The pre¬ 
sentation has the fault of vagueness. It wants precision, and needs 
to be authenticated by the citation of the vouching texts. From this 
point onward we leave the public stage, and find ourselves con- 
nnd to the books of the French and German spoeulative thinkers 
who have written professed treatises on the siiDject of the pUilo- 
«ophy of historv. This r£mm^ of literature, including us it does 
an analysis of the contents of some five-and-twenty rrcuch and 
ns many German hooks, makes a very useful compendium. Many 
persons will be glad to have such a manual fur reference. Many of 
the boolia analysed, too, ore written in a way wliich makes the 
reading of them Mrly impossible. The books of wool-gatluiriiig 
German philosophers, childishly ignorant of the olomontan rules 
of composition, are specially offensive in this respect. We are 
most t&nliful to Mr. Flint for the labour he has bestowed on 
giving in an intelligiblo form a summary of the siicciilations, or 
ideas, of Schluzor, von Miiller, ICant, Schelliug, Stefleus, Giin'cs, 
Krause, Lotze, many of whoso books are either inueccsaible or are 
too toibomo reading to rejiay the time it weuld cost to extract any 
valuable metal from the dross. If Herder and Lessing ore much 
more widely known, this is duo less to the intrinsic merit of 
theories than to the lucid stylo which distingiiishes their writings 
from the baibarous and pedantic jargon of their compeers. Lessing 
especially is a master of language. And it would bo dilllcult 
indeed to believe that Albert Thaers, or any other than Lessing 
himself,' could have composed the tract “ On the Ktluttxiion of tho 
Human Ilace,” in virtue of which Lessing may ho placed among 
tho.so who have speculated on tho philosophy of nistory. Tho 
stylo is our evidence. As to Lessing’s theorj'—namely, that God 
acts as tiie educator of mankind by revelation, butt Imt in so acting 
He docs not displace reason, but elicits it—it must be regarded as a 
mere imaginative play of ideas, such as one of the Platonic Dia¬ 
logues is, and not a legitimate detluclion from the facts presented 
by tho history of tlie world. .It is not only unverified, out is in¬ 
capable of verilicatioD, 

The careful analy.-jis of Bunsen’s OiHlJn History will bo accept¬ 
able to many whom tho hulk of the three volumes may deter from 
the attempt to road them. There are other reasons too, besidci 
mere hulk, which throw this remarkable book into tho shade. 


The chief of these reasons is tliat tho Bpccuhitioii it contained was 
largely built on tho facts of coinpurativo philology, and these facta 
were then too imperfectly ascertained to be the data of an induc¬ 
tion as to the world’s history. Tho conception which guided las 
researches into piimfovol history was a noble one, but the science was 
not ripe for his conclusions. He attended exclusively te the mental 
product of the race, overlooking its physical condition.^. He studied 
man merely as what religion and language show him to hu, and 
overlooked the equally important biological and ethnological con- 
sidemtions. Since lluusen wrote, twenty years ago, the prehis¬ 
toric ages have had more attention bestowed upon them than they 
had had in all the time previous. Hence Bunsonb laboiu's have 
been but tho work of a pioneer, and the ^cat work of his life, the 
Gott in dcr OcschidUef the last work he lived to complete, but the 
first ho conceived, is already in so short a space of time gone bv. 
Indeed much of the speculation was crude even at the time, llis 
division of history into three epochs—tho Hebrew and Zoroastnan, 
which produced speech and mytholo^; the Greek and Itoman, 
which produced poetry, art, and civil policy; and tho third, tho 
German and Homanic peoples, to whom oe attributed science—are 
hasty inferences from arbitrarily selected facts. Bunsen as a man 
was much more admirable than as a philosopher; what ho has left 
behind is tho memoiv of a nohlo life, of a pure and aspiring soul, 
not any solid and enauiing legacy of thought. 

Another analysis brings a little-known name to the notice of 
English roaders. Ernst von Losaulx is a contrast to Bunsen. 
Bunsen, joyous and sanguine, looked confidently forward to the future 
of the race as sure to realize the Utopian dreams of philanthropists; 
to the time, near at hand, when the triumph of the divine principle 
upon earth is to he manifest and universal. Ernst von JLasaulx’s 
thought, on the other hand, is pervaded by a vein of melancholy. 
He is overwhelmed by a sense of the nothingness of life, of Die 

__.-t-_J 


nality or interest to his views. Jiidnnff by Mr, Flints exposition 
of them, they are in no relation to the lacts of history. They are 
a mere sucoession of fanciful analopes^ such as inresent themselves 
to an imaginative mind which habitual^ reviews the general 
oonree of thiwmi in a eloomv spirit. Like Uoman Oatikolic writers 


ooume of thiwg a in a gloomy spirit. Like Uoman Oa^olic writers 
in general, Yon lAsaiiw seems to be without any aense of soiantific 
reasduing. He dwella on the thought that nations, like iudi- 
viduala, must in the eouroe of nature of age. Each nation haa 
had^ttedtolt a certain amount of vitality, which must gradually 
develop itself in the fimnation of speech, nlindn, a constitution, 
art, metapbyuea, &«. This original amount of mrce is of hecessify 
tiimby gradually exhausted, to tiiat the nation hae np sooner 
reacM maturi^ than Jts wmeia rhegin to fidl, and a process of 
dew set in, which inevitably ends in diasolutien. 
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account is Oonrad Hermann. IBs books ate little knows in tiiii 
country. But no other living German thinker has ocoupi^ himself 
so long and so earnestly with this department of inquiry. His 
Philosophy of History (1870) has taken at least a quarter of a 
century to matuTO. Accoi^lng to Conrad Hermann the central 
problem of historical science is tho relation of necessary law to 
personal freedom. Its solution must he sought, not by definition, 
or outside of history, hut in an unprejudiced and comprehensive 
study of human development as a whole. Necciwity and freedom 
are both present in history. Tho one does not exclude the other. 
Their co-existence is undeniable, but it is a riddle which ho cannot 
solve. The course of humanity must be conceived of as a work of 
art. Hermann rejects the view that history is an organism, tliat 
its unity is that of a selt-ovoUing principle. It b a avsteiU of 
means divinely arranged for the seciuing of spirituiil ends. It is 
tho work of a free, creative intelligence who has adjusted all with 
the purpose of preparmg morally perfcctiblo beings for another and 
hblier life. The Dusinoss of the philosophy of history is to show 
what a<laptatioD8 of means to ends can bo traced in tho course of 
things, how port is adjusted to part, how all the pai’ts are correlated 
into a system, and converge to a final cause. This is enough to show 
that Dr. Hermann’s system has no scientific character about it, 
and is but woven of the same metaphysical stulf of which so many 
previous “ systems ” have been manufactured. Indeed, if wo may* 
judge from the rest of Mr. Flint’s o.vposition, this latest system is 
very “loose thinlrinf^” indeed. AVc will hope that it is so cloudy 
as to bo incapable of importation into tliis country. Dr, Ilormaun 
is obviously a man who loves truth and justice, but ho haa lament¬ 
ably sacrificed both to what at present pusses current in Germany 
for patriotism, a Teutomaiiia not less irrational and pernicious than 
French “ chauvinisino.” 

Tho present volume of tho PhiUmpfnj of History is only an 
instalment. Another ^-olume is to treat of Italy and England. 
It would enhance the value of Froftaisor Hint’s analyses of tho 
books he bus read if his style were a litllo more couuensed. If, 
instead of the lectures os he delivered them, he would give us the 
“ Buhstaiieo of lectures,” tlio buUc of the volume might be much 
reduced, and a greater degree of prociai(ju of statement attained. 


FITZG EKALT)’.S IJ( ISWELL.* 

“ most curious editiou,” wrote Johnson, ‘‘ is commonlv the 

JL first, and tho mt>st useful may expected among the last.” 
T.aDgUHge, if not thought, has stro*ngthenod since Johnson wrote, 
and Mr. p'itzgorald, going far beyoua the consideration of what is 
most curious or most useful, declares that such an edition of 
Boswell's Life as he now gives us “ 1 ms liecome an uKsohite neces¬ 
sity.” Johnson, wo remembor, once scolded Mrs. Thrale for using 
1 ho word “ torrihloon some small occasion. We wonder what 
ho would Imvo thought of Mr. Fitzgerald's “absolute necessity.” 
It b soiuuwhat disajipointing to find that a man can not only have 
read, hut also worked at, the Life of that great luastor of exact 
language, and yet in his usu of language can he so cordcss. 
Boswell was too eager in his boast that ho had Johnsouized tho 
land. His very editors, so far from thiukiug, do not even talk, 
Johnson. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, however, has done good sen'ice in republishing 
the first edition of Boswell as it was originally printed. Whether, 
with Mr. Fitzgerald in the elevfentlr page of his introduction, we 
consider “ Boswell’s work as embedded iii a mass of concrete and 
rubble,” or whether, with Mr. Fitzgerald in the nineteenth page, 
wo consider the “ information which has adhertid to the sides and 
bottom of Mr. Boswell’s fine vessel, and Has oextaiuly im^Mided its 
sailing powei’S,” in either case we are glad of an opportunity of 
examining the work when freed from tho concrete and nibble, and 
the vessel wlieii cleansed from the infonuation. Wo are nut in¬ 
deed SO much indohtod to him as m.iny persons might ho. We could 
never read Boswell in Croker’s edition, or in any editiou founded 
on Crokor, and so wo had betm but little troubled with the work of 
tho editors. Nevertheless it is an undoubted fact that most of 
thoso who think they are reading the immortal Life read, as Mr. Fitz¬ 
gerald says, “ a Iiifo of Johnson, not Mr. Posivelfs Life of Johnson.^ 
blach editor has thought himself at liberty more or less to alter the 
very text whenever he had some fact to add or some error to cor¬ 
rect. Mr. Croker. of course, was tho greatest sinner in this respect, 
though happily iue mistake that ho made is very easily set right, 
while the light tbat he throw npon many an objure passage will 
shine as long os men delight in reading the first of all Lives. It 
is true, indeed, that tlie later editors of his ^at edition had cut 
out u good deal of tho materials which he nad interwoven with 
tho text, and had given it in the form of footnotes. Nevertheleae, 
even with their corrections, the text was voi^ frr from being as the 
author loft it. All those tnen who delight in Boswell will do well 
to get thb reprint of the first edition. Even iL.like ourselves, 
they had already read a text which was not frr from being pure, 
they will nevertheless, like ourselves, delight in having a good 
excuse for reading once again an old &vouiite. We are glad, on 
the whole, that it is Boswell’s first and not hb second edition that 
Mr. Fitzgerald reprints. We do not, indeed, quite follow him in 
the course of reasoning which leads him to tois result, but with 
the result Haelf we are content 

Iba firtlitle moda of daslfiig [he says] with such a misocUany would be to 

* Bonodfft Johnson, A Bepsint oS the Flrat Editi<m. Edited, with New 
Kotse, by Fhi^ald, M.A., F.SkA. 3 vols. London: filofcen ft Son. 
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fMitt the original vWrk. which in a cortnln wunso wm complete wail liomo^ 
gttMonit aail inii4t tln><lwttot and tranAitionnl cUftraotor of the nltcrationa 
and ad^tioM by pUring tboui on the '*anio page, hut in n diflferent ahftiw. 
That fittcb iji.tho lofpeol <aninic 1 .h evident from the fact that, if BodwcU’s liut 
aditioaworo a^printed ” tcxtu.illy,” th<? nuinuiou.4 Langton letters would 
dgtire a$ an appnjdlx to the second volume. 

Mr* Pitzgemld will perhaps say to us, in Johnson’s words, “ I 
hare found you an arn^moitt, but [ am not obliged to hud you an 
undewtandliig.” 

While we gladly accept this reprint, we caumjt b\it vogret 
that tho editor has not hcaui so succ/'ssful in the exet .non of 
his work os lie was happy iu iln ronceptioii. llo h;is not 
merely giv^cin us a reprint n1’ tho first edition, hut ho lnui 
added new mdes of liia own. We wish wo conld nay of his hook 
what Johii?ort said of Lord ITfiilr'i’s yhim/la of Sootlaadf “ It is a 
hook which will always soil, it has nueli a stability ol‘ dales, such 
a certainty of fuels, and snob uiniucluality of citat ion.'’ Mr. Fit/- 
gorald hiis indeed a considerable fuiniliarily wdth tlu* literature 
of last century, but ho has lume of IhoM) exact rpiulities wliicli 
gave its gmU merits to Lord Iluilc.H'.'H work. l"rom him inu.st ho 
expected no slahility, no certaintr, ui> pimctuality. As wo read 
through hi.s edition we soon felt tlio want of the dale which itt all 
the oditiong of Boswell that wo liad ^een was together with 

tho year of Joluihous age, at tho toji of every page. We i‘('uieui- 
l)ere<l indcfsl that it was to }>e an exact reprint of the lit .si e(liti(»;n 
Neverlheh*ss wc thought that, us in tho Bible tho pages .Mn? ol'tcji 
given in an (ih >cnro ctu'iicr Jit the hidtiuu of to.' ji.iiio, so soiuclutw 
or other ju'ght have lH;cn t'nten'd, in an upulogelicjil kind of 
Tuaimer, tliosf most coiucjiicnt diiltM. AVIiat wa.s oin- ;urpri<^c, 
on consulling (lio copy of the /ii-st edition at tlu'' British .Musemu, 
to find that in it these dales w(re givou ihroughout! An 
editor who ia]’'so careless uhout dates uci to oniil ihcm A\luilc.salo 
in a reprint which professes the nio.^L ])erfect purity can never hopv' 
— wo again quote Johnson — ‘‘cither to iill tho hunger of ignoia nee 
or to (piencli the thirst of cnrio‘:ily. ' Jn his prcliico loo he gives 
his rPi’erencos in tho most iue.onvenieiil form. Most ^vrili-i’s who 
refer to BotuvcU, awaro of tho vast numher of e.ditious that h.ave 
been pul)li‘<hed, give not tho ptage, hul the moutli ami year. Mr. 
Pitzg<-rald quotes the singde-voliiiiie odiliou uf I1S62. Tliero may 
jmsihly he people who not only po.-ncs-’, hul w lio also re.id, Boswell 
m n .singlo-volinue cdilioii, lleM(</h we doubt il. ()!' this, lunvi-ver, 
wo are sun , that any one who cared «*uougli fa- Boswell t<j look 
out Mr. Fit/.gcrald's reloiencr.s would c.irc > much lor liim lo 
have him in the singlo-volumo edition oi* AVe, at all 

events, were put to a great deal of unnecessury trouble in hunt’ | 
ing out llto papsag-es 111 which w'o cared to follow Mr. h’iUgcrald s 
lead. .Again, the coiTe(‘tion.s inado by IJoswell in liis second 
cdiliitn arc given in a most iticoiiveuient way. In page 3^5 of i 
llm lir.it volume, for iu.stimcc, .at tlie hoiioni wo tind this note:— 

Oor. ol. Ad.—Jiino S. For ‘or’ read ‘ Jior.'” To tho word 
^‘or ” no mark h.a.s been put ti» call our attention to iJio coircction 
ju tho foot-note, and so, wlien we reach the eml of (ho J»age, we 
Jiay»!, if WG care to see the ctl'eet of Bio ennvetion, to count (‘iglit 
lines tlown from llie lop to find the w^rd that has to lie alliU’ed. 

AVlien we come lo con.side]' tin- ijoles wltich Mr. Fhlzgeralil 
1ms atrnek out, and those which he has pnt in, we quite agri'o 
with him e.s to the general ])riia iple on which he goe.=i. He .s.iv.s 
that wo oig'ht in eaeli case to a-^k, ‘‘ Would the mforinaliou, or 
details, l)n.ve been adooleil by tlie hiwgr.ipher himself? ' There 
werrs .a gre.it many letter-^ and docuiiu ms wliicli BouvygU no doubt 
would Inrve ifiserted if he could have g-ol, at them. These 
certainly Hionld be given in foot-noti'.s or in an appeudiv. 'J’heie 
are a good many citors w'hieli BoMVidl nunle, and which be would 
no doubt have cuiToctOfl hail limy bi'cn brought before hr i. Of 
IhoBG crror.'v notico should bi' I ikon. Tlieiu fire not a few matU ra 
which Boswell very properly left in a ci'rtain obscurity, out of 
regard for those 'who were living wlmn Lei wrote. It ‘is many 
years since, with equal propriety, liglit w'aa thrown on thorn, for 
those had long passed away to wliom consideration Ijad had lo bo 
shown. Mr. Fitzgerald, however, 1 ms .struck out much informa¬ 
tion that Boswell would have been delighivd lo get, luis left in not a 
few errors that Ho,swell would hove liastimed lo correct, has made 
cn‘oi*s of his own into w'hich J.ki.swell -would have been lexed 
to have fallen, and Las left much in obscurity which pivvious editors 
had brought into light. AVe must at tlu* saino time do him the 
justice to admit that ho Ims got log-etlier a con-sklerable aniount of 
now and interesting information. Wo ivish lie would have snared 
iiB «uch notes tw tho following:—“ Tlii.s noble piece*’ (^oiit* of .lobn- 
aon’s prologues) “ contains argument and true dramatic in'inciple.s, 
besides some majestic pindry," or “ The whole 8cc!io” (j)r. Dodd’s 
©.xecution) “ is lull of a ghastly interest,*’ or “ This appears to be 
ono of tho most charming loaches of character recorded by Mr. 
Boswell,” While such notc.s as these are iiisertod, wo find "many 
omitted of groat importance. We. would iiislanco Dr. Rearney’s 
ingenious explanation of tho passage whore we arc told that Mr. 
Scott (ttftcrwRi'dB Tjord fcjtowell) quoted what svss said of 
Alcibiades by a Greek- poet, and tho iVishop of Ferns’s corrcctiDn 
of yards square for square yards. 

Perhaps reasons of copyright may have compelled such a 
whqjlcsalc neglect of the information given by recent conif 
jncfltatois, more especially bt Jtr, Grokorj but no such e.vcuse 
ciaii be found for the erroTs that have either been left in the 
test, or have ciept into it through the carclosi-mcMJ of ]\fr. h'ite, 
gad’ll printuiv I» p«ga 398'' or the fbst voUlttle'.^^^.,h 1 ^ 5 ^lgerald 
' saya, '‘ Though Boawell praises Mr. .Baldwin for his printing, 
ejj^oua ware ptinteil coioia^ly ” j aqd h«,go«B (m to say 


that? “ the whole offcretl a unique apedmto of'typogMitolih^ 
ftisiouv Tho al)ovo passage ie thus jumWed.’* What Mir, 
gerai^ means by “ the above passage ” we cannot even gueiwn 
approach lo it, ho-wever, wo havo fbu'ad atf'paM jpa of tihe second 
volume. Boswell certainly was no ohiBslcal wholac, and’‘no douht 
in Ins first edition errors enough were made-in- hie Gireek' and hki 
[^atin quotations. Though a ivverentiftl am exact 

of tho hrtit Gilithm justilies a reproduction in tho text of alf the 
more that origitmlly ap|Hiarod, nevertheless it neither' warrants ' 
the insertion of fresh niislakos, nor forbids a fbotootc' by wayjof 
corn'd ion. In one case wh^re, in tho dipioma given by Trinity 
(JolU^'G, Hublin, wc find two errore in the liatiu within two lines, 
Wo jifsccilaincd that the former of these errors ccitaiuly «xw5U» 
ill the brut t^lition, though Boswell hud correelcd it Hi 
I lie pocornl. Mr. Fitzgerald, liowcver, prints ,/ltjno ilomiw#. and, 
to the confusion of the of the Follows of Trinity, siuffiUfiruni 
vvmus. But what is that to tho following' wonileiful ^noco of 
(ireokP Ctfui; CIV «»v ocOcc fy<u ytvoftftH>v. We haiO HOt 

hero referred to the liret edition, hut wo doubt whether the fHult.. 
is Boswcir.'^. Not much inferior to thin is‘it Tnurit crav otcuHct m' 
Trnfjfvov ttr moi/vi/v. A cuiious typographical blunder whidv 
BortUtdl liinHeif cniTccled in his hiwond edition is ioft uncorrccted’ 
in the cilition bd'ore us. Onr rtuulore will rt^ineinbcr how oncf 
Gvciiiiig, when Bo.swell teased Jolmson with Imh reflections about 
dciilli, he was dismissed with the stem command “Dont lot us 
meet lo-morrow'.” Boswell, how ever, ventured to visit him. 
Imving (iret sent a note in which ho tuitl that if lie liadbi.'en iudht* 
wu'ong it vvas not mtcntionallv, and Unit, though he should cfltU’ 
upon Jiim, he would only sl'ay livt-in mutes by hia wAtch. SVvi will' 
liere quote from Air. Fit/gerald’scdition, wliicli, itaw« have wml,» 
ilk* sfiiae as Iho tirst:—“ 1 whin^icivd him, ‘ Well,Sir, you mw now 
ill good liiimour'-, .lolniiiN)!!, ‘Yes, Sir.' I wh« going to leave 
him, and h.id got at ilir us this stfiircasc. lio stopped me, aud 
smiling, said, * Gel you gone*,’ in a curious mode of iuviling in« to 
slay, whii'h 1 accordingly did for some while.” In the second hikI 
every foilowiu:: edition tho jiaswigc is correctly printed, “ ‘ Oat yon 
gone ill.’ a curioii.s mode,” lAc. in tlio acc^nmt given of thenii'etmg' 
beiwoeii .Jolijkori mid his old colloge friend I'idwuids—the rolirod 
solicitor who had lll^^ay^ found clicei*i’uhiess breiiking in upon him 
whi'iniver he tried to bo a pliilosophiu'—an error in-tho 1 e\l is loft 
iimioliced. Jl was not nine-aud-tliirty yeare,asBofAvoll says, but 
niin>and-forty, since tlio iwo at an alehouse near Veiubroke 
Giilo had talked of tlie F.ton boy, and the single line that was 
-wrongly assigned to him. Bui Mi. I'itzgendd, we. fear, Jmtl he 
known .loliiaoii, wou-il liavc lain ab'iost a^ mucli open as Mi>. 
I’lirale lo Die reproach of being “ enrelers of exnc,triers." In one 
c,a«e, ill uioi Ung a slntement of Air. 1 ‘rokev‘s iiboul Hawkins's 
book, he s.ns, “Bo."well’s work did not. a])pe.ar nnlil ficverel 
yciiTi after lirnvliins’s death.” Now as .lolinsou died in 1784111111 
Bo.swl' 11 in 1795 , and as both Ilawkiris's and Boj-woUs hooks 
wtro publislied willim these years, it is at once si.*i‘U llinl there 
must be no ‘-mall e.\aggeiut ion in the 11.-.0 of the word•' .soveral.’* 11 
so h.'ippeup, however, that the one book was published in 17 M 7 and 
the Ollier in 1791 . Air. Fitzgemld biiugs toiwavd pome cuiious 
mforniatiuii to sliow that Ikisw-ell was riglit, and (h'okcr wrong, na> 
to the, diiralloii of .rohnson's rosidcncc. at Oxford. But AVe have 
not space hero lo enter into the que.^tioa with tho fulness tlmt it. 
deserves. W'c shall liopo to return 10 it on some future owuuon. 

Wo must, tjrdbiv, we conclude, point out briefly a i’cw of llse 
olUor mi.d.ilo's into wliic.h Mr. FitzgeHihl has fallen. ‘‘The. ibnr 
lines tVmu Bliah.speavH on ‘the hoiio.stchronicler,’GrilUth—usii.'vlly 
prelixetliind iniirk»:d ‘ Boswell 'by Air. Crokcr—are not found,’’aiys 
Air. FitzgiTald, ‘‘ in tlio author’s editions.” Air. Orolier was quite 
right in marking tlnun ‘‘BohAvell,” for they ai-e given by the 
author in hia second edition. In p. 331 of vol. i, to tho woul 
“ garretteer ” w*hieh oerure in tlic te\ t, is given a note, “ ’I’liis nmrl- 
maii eloiMul,” i'Cx. It was not the “ garretteer,” but Mr. llervey, 
who elopeil. Jn the next volume, in a note on Ijiidy Gihray, 
arc lold:^—“This wonderful old lady W'tis alive in 1840, Mr. 
(’roker, wdio was acquainted with lier, has a very pleasant note on 
the subject.’’ It w'as not Lady Galway, but'her daughter, tho 
Countess of Cork, wlumi Air. Orokor know. Ae the daughter was 
bom in 1747, her motlicr miwt have beau a very wonderful-old 
kdy indeed if she was alive in 1840. In his first 'edition ^swell 
had “ ariiniadverted on Dr. Rmollett’s ignorance for imving x^lod, 
as Jk* thought, .Tohnaon “ that great (ilium of litemture.” In hiA 
second edition lie had done his best “ to propitiate the inftnm of 
that ingooioiis aud benevolent genllenuin,” )>y owning that churn 
was certeiniy a mistalren m'lding for Chtiiiu lie gQt»«3n to add *— 

“ h'or this coiTOCtion I am indebted tnii Lord Paim^retKaiM; whaeo 
talents and litvimi'y acquirements accord w'sll -with hia rwipectabJo 
pedigree of Temple.” Nevertheless, in a later part of the saiu« 
volume we find the following passage, without a word of com- 
iiipnt:->-“ You will find in' luy socond edition acometioft of 
lo charm, eugge.dcd to am by Lord Polmowton.” Snroly Boswell 
in this le.tter, which Alar. Fitegendd givesina note; nnwc refiW to 
tho passage we have just quoted. But what -wMiid tin k 

manes in such a ease there be, of that otherinOTiiioi^ ftiidf bftftevo- 
lent ffcntfeman, Da-vid Ilunie, aay, when, he duds bienadiC^fi^Qd 
by Air, li^itzgerald in ono of his notes HomeP‘ Has he never teiul 
the phUotKqtlier’s will, and does be nbt Imow thht alagiibyiiepoiide^ 
cm whetW .Horae was spelt Home or Hnme^ 

Wo have yet to wait betere we stedl see sudhi^ fta^ sditiOD (t$ 
Boswell as Bos-weU^ deserreSt Mr; F&tiurteii^ of ’Aihhte 

fatilte, has made a step mvteie right mxect^ wt hope the 
day may come whenite the teett of 

*1 .« *’ 
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be added all the carioua inldviaatioii that Juw heoa gatliorod by a j 
long lino of commentators. We sluOl then have a • 

tit wilX'ho.iio less cusiauo than the iuaJr'edltiODi wiU be 
aoknowlndgcd to bo tho most lumCol 


STunns’s coNSTirimoxAi. iiisroRy.* 

{Second Noiioc.) 

W 13 'hflTO'ttlready givon some notion of tho frorionl object and 
oharacter of the uew worJc of the lle^ius Ih-ofo.-aor of 
'Moderrl Hietory: we will now go on to follow hi)u aonmwhafc 
more winutely tnrongh the main coiu-so of his voliiuu', end to 
dwell on some-points more in detail. 

Ho begins, os we hate said, with tho bes^nninfr. tlis opening 
<5hi^ter9 give the TOflults of tho last resGarehes inbj tho Teutonic 
antnittities of the maiuland. Then he comes to tho mipTJJtiou,” 
the Bottloment of the Angles nnd Haxons in Ih-itain. Ifore he 
stops to contrast the I'lnglish Conquest of Uritaiii and tlio J''raultish 
Conquest of Oaul, pointing out tho ditreivucos bf’twoen tho posi¬ 
tion of the conquerors in the two ca.sos, and the iliireTcnces in the 
state of tlio liinda ij»to which the\ sovernlly came. All drennjs of 
deriving aiMhing Eugli.sh from anything Itonian or British nre of 
course cast aside. All that ]Mi\ StiihKs .'uluiits that a few of the 
grofttost cities, like Ijondmi and York, kept up a continiioim exist¬ 
ence, though we need not eay that lio gives no car to the 
pliantasy which tries to trace up Xviglish lunnicipiilities to ii 
Roman BOiirce. Tho coinplotcm.'ss of l)io national nrigration is 
strongly put forth by Mr. Stubbs. 'Hio hbiglisli ijivnd(‘fs bi*ought 
with tluiin into Britain nil that they had on the laainhmd; Ihoir 
life in Britain was simply ft continuation of their lift^ in tlermany, 
modified of course by the circumstances in whicli they found 
themselves in their now country. They hrouglit over their wives 
and families, they brought their hIuvos, and, atS Mr. Dawkins 
ahowed some years back, they brought tl»eir cattle. “The tnhj 
was as comploto when it had removed to Kent fts when it strived 
in Jutland; Iho imigistrutn whs the ruler of the frihe, not of tho 
soil; the divisions \Y(*ro those of tho folk .^nd tho host, not of tho 
land; the luwsw'oro the ustigea of tho nation,not of Ibo territory.” 
Ho then goes on to trjico tho state of things after tho settlement, 
the teniiro of land and the cl!ip.-<es of djch ; but Mr. Stubbs holds 
that Mr. Kemble has exaggerated soMicwhat with regard to tho 
tnarh, the imino of which is .^o rare in Eiiglnud. Tho triitli 
doubtless is that tho Knglisli at the time of ihoir conquest had 
got beyond tlie oftrlicBt form of tho murk svfetum, and tho 
mark could hardly have in any case kcjit up its origiu.il in- 
dopenrlonce under tho circuinstances of tho conquest. Mr. JStubbs 
novertholess sees largo tivices of Ibo mark in nil our local 
institutions, and specially in thoso manorial courts and their 
various incidents wiiich at first sight luive such a feudal look, but 
whieh have really grown out of the village couniiiuiity. The lord 
has stepped in within his range, juf't as tho king stopped in within 
hi8wideiTHUgo,and in both cases the, lendt-ncy of later times has boon 
to return under other forms to tho primitive state of thing's. The 
traces of tho marie aa an adniiniatrative unit are fast paasiug 
fivvsy among us; but they aro paa.Hiiig away, not by increased sub¬ 
jection to lords, but by mei’ging into larger self-governing bodies. 
In Kngland tho aspect of the township and the parish outgrew the 
aspect of tho mark. ‘‘The historical township,” says Mr. Stubbs, 
“is the body of alodial owners who have advanced beyond tho 
atapo of kml-coBununity, retaining many vestiges of that oigani- 
zation; or the body of tenunta of a lord who regulates them 
or allows them to regulate themselves on principles derived 
from the same." Mr. Stubbs works out tho history of 
the township in early times, and the township loads'him 
up to the burhj the origin of English cities and boroughs. The 
English borough, like all other things English, has come of itself. 
It was nut in its beginning an organized political society like an 
ancient flroek cobny; it difforod ironi the village community only 
in being mote thiemy inhtibiled and defenrled^ for military pur- 
mjfles. These cireumatoncea caused its institutions to take tho 
form of those of tho hundred rather than those of the mcro town¬ 
ship. Through tho hundred ho gets up to the shire, and Wb Mr. 
Sti^bs points out tho different way in which the shire arose iu 
different parts of England, ami also pomts out how, alongside 
of the ordinary hundreds, there were also, hundreds or liboities 
under separate, most oommonly ecclesiastical, jmisdiction; that is 
tc say, the lord Imd clrept in hero also as well as on a greater scaJo 
in tho'ldT^Qm, and on a smaller scale in the rannor. Ijostly, at 
the end of the flftti chapter, Mr. IStubbs points out that when, 
niiderOnutsndatewards, several shu'^'Sw'ei'euDlted under a single 
carl, itwasniaBieraeaae of pliunlity than of union; tho earl was still 
earl of •each shiiu oeparaUdy, end Wd the usual courts and assom- 
bliea of aeoJi^withoat having any general court or assembly for the 
whole lend under his jurisdiction. 

In his flheth and several following chapto Mr. Stubbs deals 
with the poJ^rieal ride of the Old-Engliab ioatatntionei^ and the stages 
their oavriopment^ with the King and bis Witan^-the origin'and 
the •srteatof'tfoir powers, and the way in wldritthoee powers and 
rim manner of their' eset^ gfadwy^ekonged. iThhr hot point 
r'ui^ooim of giss^st merits, of'Mr.Hdtubb^ 

i who aro not among the most ignorant people^ who do not 
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bolieve that nil “the Saxons lived nt the same time, aw apt mot 
the great changes in political and social reftpeds which 
to^ui ^ ^ ^ hundred yoais of uui- hislory, 

took pimo wW oa mmv- 

Iheso dnmgia, parts ol » cluii>ga BuTo* 

where, liave luim been wodwd out With greuf^' cleanifiss'tLum* 
they have been by Mr. Stubbs. Thu general result ha thus 
puls:— 

Tk* geinerttl teiidi*nc}' of the process may Ix) described M -a nuwement 
fi'OTti tho ixa'stiiutl V) tho t^vritoriiil orji^anisiiliim; fmm asWio of things in 
which ijc*jv»ii;d Ireodom and ijnlitical right wi re the leadiug iUeaii, to one in 
wliieh iKTHoiiii] freedom nud ixditicnl rigid liad keoiiie so much bound up 
with the R'lalions created hy llie ijos.'^cvsion of land, as to he actually 
subm.TV'i(ut to it: the AngcUcynii of Alfred becomes the lilngk^ande of 
Cimnto. 

Ilo then traces out the sttiges, showing that the English and 
Briton never w'cro in tho lirsl stage, the stage vvliens everything is 
pursonul, when IciTitoriul notimw kid not. conio in at all, because 
that or our national litb had already beeu jiassed we 
lel't the nminkiid. On the other hand, ho shows that the last 
stjigoof the process, that which led to the fully developed feudalism 
of tho Eonlinent, was nev'er reachcil in England left to itself. 'J1iia 
hiiftl stop wjH talipn, as Mr. Stubbs fwiys, by the Korman lawyers, 
not by the EnsUsh Kings; the ciiange of which tho change in tho 
royal style from “ Be.x Angloruin ” to “Ilex Angliro ” was the out¬ 
ward wiia uiaioubledly, as Mr. Stubbs stiys, the work of 
lavvyevs ujoro than of anybody eke. 'Wo had got so far on the 
■Old towards foMdiilism lhat it needed not w> njuclwuiy fornud 
le^i.s]atioii on the pail of the (kmqiioror tts the briuj^ing iu of ft new 
way of loolvitj;/ at things, ft crowd of legal fictions and of lemil 
subtbaie,-!, to jnjjke J'bijrkuitl feudal bo far ns it ever becaino feu^. 
Itnt tben comes in a most important dislinction which runa 
tbroiich lUo whole of the ch.-inges which tho Norman (.Jonquest 
brongliL about, and whieh imtkoa that ifrt-.it event and it?! results so 
strikjiif.r a comment on the s.ivin;j of Theniistoeles, “ \Vc should liftve 
perished if we had not peri'*heil ”:— 

Tiny li'l't llic nnoioit uvifnniMitiori e.niini«aiH'd, out of which a 

sysU'iii WHS to fjvow that would iiltim.nHy vciliico the hiraloWncrcthip to its 
proyKT dlm«'nM(>n:< and fimotinii>. If Ik isy^liiiu laid in ihif^land ri^iriicd 
into teuduh.'tUi, tlml ft-ud;ili^m wouM in ,h 11 \trohal)ilily Luve Ijenn pcrmuncut. 
Uappilv the i lj.ome thar ptoduced iVudali'-m for a timo iiilri»ducwl with it 
the lerir'.ity ol'joi-nihion. 'llic Knjrh.h, ivho iiu«ht lU-ver have struggled 
a;r;iiTeir native hmh, were roir^od hv the fael Uiai their lords wen' stivingors 
ns well ( 1 . ijtinv.vs-oi.y, nnd th<‘ Noriufin Uin^s rcahsui tho ccrtidrity that 
if they would return the l.md they mnbt make common cauw with the 
people. 

In un<filler chapter Mr. Stubbs deals with the occlesiftsticftl 
hl.sttuT iho lime, pointing out tho strictly national churacteT of 
the Eiiglisli Ohnrcli—national, md only in being comparatively 
fre<' from foreign inierfunmee, but national nko ns king tho chief 
tie which bound tlm dillcrcnt parts of tho nation together— 
naliontil,"’aa Mr. .Stubbs says, “ in ils comprehensiveness as well 
«s in its cxelusiveneHs.’' “Englishmen,’' he goc.^ (ui, “were in 
iheir lay n-peet JMercians or Weal-Saxons, only in their occlerius-- 
lii'iil Tcktiou^^ coulil they feel themselvc.s fellow-counirymon 
and Ibllovv-subjects.’* So aguiu ho goc-f* on to Iraco tho induenco 
of tho Church in ktx'ping uj) Vmglisli nationality after the Noriuan 
Conquest;— 

The unity of the church w.as in the ('.'uly ix-iiod the only working unity} 
and its liberty, iu the evil clays th.at tVillmvod, the only form in which thn 
tuilitions of the undent freedom lingered. It was again to lx* the tie 
betwetu tho ci'iniucu'd and the conquciors ; to give to the oppr<w.sed a hold 
on the conssi'kait’o of tin; dcsy)ot; tu win new liberties and revive the old; 
to unile Norman nnd Knglbhman in tlic rcwatimeo to tyrant*), and cducatiR 
tho glowing uiuien for its distant destiny :ia tho lonelier ami licridd of frec- 
doft) to all the world. 

Almost tho only point on whichweehouldbeincUned toqtaestionMr. 
Stubbs’s notions is with regard to tho conislilution of the 
gemdt. llo holds that, wlifle the smoUor nseemblio^ of tho township, 
llio hundred, and the shire were slrictlv primary QKsemblio.s, tho 
great council of tho nation had another cbarncter, mid vv fu?, not in¬ 
deed strictly spi'jiking ivprcscntativi', but certainly select. Wo 
have always held, on tho other hand, that in theory tho Witena- 
gemdt was an as.scmbly of all the freemen of the kingdom, just ns 
the assemblies of smaller disti'icts were as.seniblies of all the Ireemen 
of those districts ; br.i., by the very nature of the case, the nssombly 
would on nil onliuary occasions shrink up into an asscnjbly of the 
chief men, enlarged 'when some exciting question was afloat, and, 
when the sflfiombly was held in a large town, enlarged bv an unusual 
concourse of the citizens of that town. Cinder this head, to tflJse ono 
instance only out of many, come tho many cast's iu whicli the 
citizens of tiondon take a share in the election of Kings both 
before a,nd ai’tcr the Norman Conquest. But Mr, Stable admita 
that oil such special occasions large bodies of men did como to¬ 
gether, and, if they did not actually deliberate—which they are not 
likelytohavedonein any case-^if least gave their assent to what tho* 
chiei’men had voted. The two views come practically to much Iho 
same thing; it is rather a diflference as to the theory of the 
aasembly tluui ns to its actual working. We do not see how such 
phrases os “ all folk,” “ all Bie people of the land,” and such like, 
whieh we findapli^ to elections of Kings and tho great national 
acts, can be explained except aupporing that every freeman had 
an abstiract righ^tb attend, and that, on certain s^iecial occasions, 
that ^hi was actually exercised by laigo bodies of freemen. It 
is suth a rare thing to find evfen tlfs emaUeet mistake in Mr. Stubbs 
that, as we have nahniloned a difreience of opinion, we 
ttwntidn S ringle, case in whiph he has gone wrong in. a date. In 
DSge 2Ra ho apedks of certain bishoprics, Exeter among them, sa 
oemg in the hands foreignara in the year io;o; we need hot 
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ffo fitHher thftn hb own ** Ro^ristnim Sacrum Auglicafmm 
tb^jjeofHc kept his own bishopric till 1072. 

wore never 

^*JSJ®W*S^'tellMy 'ire inthSXs^oto^ Mr. Stutbs 
‘^tMrouffhly feels how the Conquest an^ all that came of it were 
affected hjr tho fact that Willi am cltaraed the crown by lep:al 
righto Thb at once distinguishes the Norman Conquest, with the 
ghidtial confiscations of land wdiich follo\^d it, from tho conquest 
and parting out of a large nnrt of England by tho Panes at tho 
end of tho ninth century. Tlie general results lie thus sums up in 
a remarhahle passage:— 

The adventurous and higlily-struiig energy of the* ruling rare com¬ 
municated itself to the people whom it ruled; its ivstle-w nttivity and 
strong political instinct roused the dormant spirit «nd di'^ciplined cvoii while 
it oppressed it. For, in tho secojid place, tho powers which it called forth 
vrere largely exercised in counteracliug its own inttuence. The NorinauH w) 
far 08 they became English added nonx and force to the syMlom with which 
Uww idoniified thenwolvcs ; so fur ns tlioy coiitimu'd Nuniinn tlicy provoked 
ana stimulated by opposition and opjacnsion the latent energies of the Eng¬ 
lish. The Norman kings fostered, and the Norman nobility forced out tho 
new growth of life. 

He then traces out the gmlual changes in the system of law and 
administration, and esporially in tho tonure of laud, whicli were 
brought in by tho highly trained officials who grow up under 
William and his successors. To thoiu wo oivo tho gradual intro¬ 
duction of the military (enures, of which, to the confusion of 
those who draw their notions of liistory from lawyers an«l popular 
lKX)kfl, there is no trace in Domesday. Tlus oalli of yalijsbury, by 
which every man in tho kingdom became the man of the King, is 

5 lit by Mr. 8tubha in its true light: so far from being, as many have 
riMimed, the introduction of the feudal syshmi, it was, as Mr. Stubbs 
allows, a measure distinctly ajiti-feiidal. It was n measure taluMi 
to keep England from that great evil of feudalism by which personal 
duty to tho immediate lord was allowed to overshadow the higher 
duty to the State, and to the King as its chief. This great law, 
and tho doctrine out of which it sprung and which it strengthened, 
certainly did more than any one cause to Keep England from 
fallfiig^nsunder as Franco and Germany did. So Mr. Stubbs goes 
. oh, tracing in all points the gradual effects which the new notions 
had, and how they worked their way step by step mucli more as a 
matter of alministmtive procedure than of formal legislation. One 
point which ho especially brings out, and which stands in 
close connexion with the Salisbury oath, is thi? very sparing way 
in which tlie Conqueror bestowed earldoms. Ho had no mind to 
create, or even Uj continue, any power which could in any ciise 
bocorao a rival to his own. He had no niiinl to have anyone in 
England who should stand to him in the same relation in whh;h 
he himself stood to hi.s own over-lord at Paris. He continued for 
Awhile those of Edward's earls who submitted to him, hut, 
when they were got rid of, lie gave them no 8ucces.sora. There was 
never again an Earl of tho Mercians or North imibriaiis in the same 
sons© in which those titles had been homo by Edwin and IVrorkere. 
Nor did ho fall back on the older practice of planting an carl or 
caldorman in every shire. FaH, “Dm,” “Comes,” were names 
which suggested ideas which had been found dangerous on the 
Continent, and he preferred to put the managemont of tho shires 
under tho care of his own personal officers, the sherilfs. It 
was only on tho dangerous ScollisU and Welsh borders and in 
Kent^ wnich events showed might pass ns n Picard border, that 
"William allowed earls as a kind of necessary evil; and two of these, 
itabould be noted, were Bishops, who could nut found dynasties. 
Mr. Stubbs pointa out that the title of earl has been w'rongly given 
to several of William’s followers who received vast grants of land, 
and whosc^escendanta in some cases grew into carls, hut who did 
not hold o&ldoms under William himself. And nil William’s iiu- 
xuediate successoTs, except Stephen, the firat creator of pmuh- 
comitei. followed the same policy. 

Wo nave traced Mr. Stubbs through only about half of liis hook. 
That half may be taken ns a specimen of the whole; but this is 
not quite all. An examination of tho earlier part is more neccs- 
aary. Mr. Stubbs has in his Prefaces shown himself master 
without rival of tho Angevin period. In this hook he has shown 
himself to be equally master of the periods which went before it. 
We have therefore chiefly confinea our more minute exnuima- 
tion to the times of which ho has said less in his oarlier 
works. Tho masterly sketches in his Select Charters showed his 
grasp of the general subject; the present volume shows his know¬ 
ledge of the minutest details. Or the later parts of tho present 
volume we will only say that they worthily continue tho parts 
of which wo have specially spoken. We shall look an.\iou8ly for 
the remainder of the work. Up to tho time which he reaches in 
this volume, Mr. Stubbs really stands alone. No one before him 
has dealt with the constitutional history of England from the 
earliest beginnings to tho Great Charter in a manner at once 
scientific and systematic. In later times he will find more for¬ 
midable rivals, lie will have to grapple with tho lawyers on their 
own ground, in times when their technical Imowledgo becomes 
really a help and is no longer a hindrance. And we shall he 
specially anxious to see whewer, in dealing with times beset with 
oontroversies which come more home to modem passions and pre¬ 
judices than the controversies about earlier times, Mr. Stubbs can 
0tiU k^p the eame wonderful calmness, the same perfect readiness 
t^do justice to all sides, which he has shown in dealing with the 
&Bi eight hundred years of English history. 


L’EAUFORTE EN 1874.* 

rpniS is 0 better collection of etchings than most* of those 
■ 1 - which have beeh'iBSucd bythesamo publisher. M. Cadart 
has done a great deal for the revival of etching in Fiance, but 
there has generally been this cause of limitation to his usefulness, 
that whilst he published many plates that were really valuable, he 
also published many others that could not but ^convey a very 
unfavourable iraprossion of etching to the public mind. This was 
the more to be regretted because etching is not naturally a popular 
art; it is not an art which the general public naturally and easily 
understands; so that the general public, when it sees a bad etching, 
docs not think “ that is a bad plate,” but it thinks “ that is an 
etching, and really what a disagreoahlo art it isl” In this way the 
art has been held responsible for a groat quantity of defective work 
done by people who had never mastered it; and something of 
this unfortunate result is duo to M. Ondart, who brought 
out into tho glare of publicity a number of plates which ought 
to have remained for over hidden from human eyes. We see now 
with the greatest pleasure that ho is becoming more sevem 
in his choice of artists. Every plate in tho present set of thirty is 
wortli hai ing, and some of them are a.s good as anything done of 
lute years, except the work of one or two quite exceptional 
gtmiuses. M. Burtyjthe well-known French critic, has written an 
intiu'esting introduction, giving nn account of tho recent history of 
tho art, sho^ving tho state of total neglect into which it hotl fi^en 
under tlio First Empire, and the circumstances of its revival. 
Etching was a living art in France long before tho era of Napo¬ 
leon, and yet it not only languished, but actually died out, so tnat 
modern etching is not a continuation, but a reaurroclion:— 

Si une <^culu Peintres cQt d(i iic jamais se ddsintcresscr d*un mode d« 
traduction rapide, colors, ^inouvant, cursif en quel(iae Bi->rto, indniment 
varid, toujouis personnel, e’etmt nasurdment cello dca Peintres ’fran^ais. 
Et cependant I’F.jiuforte, qui nous avait donnd CiUIot et Della-Bella, 
.Saint-lgny, Ifu.'iiii Sylvestre, rilluslro Claiido le Lorrain, puis Gillot, 
Boucher, Gabriel dc Saint-Aubhi, Fragonard, pour nn citcr quo quelques- 
uns, I’Kaiiforte ne aiirvecut point au irionipho do IVcolo do David. J.e 
idfonnatcur ct ecs dliives, on rdngissant coutre les gn'wos aimablcs et la 
donnde ddoorativo du XVIII® 8it*cle, proscrivalont du mdme coup tout cc 
qiii n'etait ]ioiot dc ductrino austere. Lo Burin, anx travaux disciplint^i, 
(Icvint la gvavuio par excellence. 

It is cni'ioua that Ingres, who was a pupil of David, and quite 
ns austerely classical as his master, once etched a plate which in its 
own severa way was successful—the jxirtniit of a bishop— 
and that this plate should have remained isolated. We think tnat 
although it is true, as Mr. Burty says, that etching “ dit tout ce 
quo Ton saitiui faire dire,” there is after all a genius of etching, as 
there is a genius of the English language, and that the mind of 
Ingres would not iialiinUly bo in accordiuico with tho genius of 
etching, just as tho mind of some thorough Frenchman would not 
be in accordance with the genius of English. It appears to us that 
the etched lino lends itself much more to the romantic or natura¬ 
listic temper than it does to the classical temper, and that the 
burin is quite the naUirul interpreter of an artist who accepts the 
classical discipline. If this view be correct, it i.s not siu^rising 
that the art of etching should hare been unpractised by the classic 
schools, or by any one so long as their doctrine was predominant. 
In 1831 Charles fienonuant, a clever art-critic of that time, had 
the idea of illustrating his articles by means of lightly-skolched 
etchings on copper, and Alexander Decamps, brother of the famous 
|)aiiiter, carried out the same scheme in 1834; hut miluckily only a 
lew copies were printed directly from the plates themselves, the 
large impression being more cheaply reproduced by a lithograjjhic 
transfer which necessarily lost much of the quality of true etching. 
Eugene Delacroix resorted to etching, but did not practise it much. 
Marilhat, Decamps, Paul Huet, ana others employed it more or 
less. CtUestin Nanteuil employed etching skilfiilly for picturesque 
figure compositions, and Paul Huet ma& good use of the same 
process in landscape. 

M. Burty tells us that Huet was the first Frenchman who 
appreciated Constable, the founder of modem IVench landscape. 
Cons table tried etching a little, and it is much to he regretted that 
he did not live in the midst of a vigorous rm-amance of the art 
which would have carried him well over the practical difficulties. 
Constable never became an accomplished etcher in his own person, 
and yet the nature of his talent ns a painter had an indirect 
influence on tlie revival of etching by carrying modem landscape 
art into grooves which inevitably led tne painters towards etching. 
Paul Huet tried all the means for the multiplication of Sawings 
which wore known at that time; he tried litho^phy, wood 
engraving, and etching. In the last he became emmently skilful 
iu quite a peculiar way. He learned it of J^anron, a clever and 
persevering “ chercheur,” as M. Burty calls him, and Jeonron was 
also the teacher of Charles Jacque. M. Burty thinks the only 
modem to be compared with Huet in certain qualitiea of landscape 
drawing, “ pour I’dldgance du jet dee branches; le models accidents 
des troucs, la po<^sie aristocratique du site, lo rendu doe reflets dans 
les eaux calmes,” is our countryman, M!r. Seynionr Haden. In our 
opinion both Paul Huet end Mr. Haden axe distin^ishod for their 
poetical sense of landscape; but we consider Mr. Haden^a method 
as an etcher superior in thiS; that it is more simple; com|Aete; and 
synthetic. Paul Huet employed a multitude of UtUe touches 
where Mr. Haden employs tne more continuous line. 

After Paul Huet came Charles Jacque and MdryoP; and then 
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be^ tKiit lAig« production of etchinga vrhicb Ims Is^n ao mudi 
encouraged by the eBtabliehmenl of M. Oadart^s ^^WiBUinghouae, 
almost ontireSy dedicated to etching, and also oy the two art 1 
publications, Artiste and La QaizeUe dea Bemx^'ArtSj which ad¬ 
mitted etchings as their principal illustrations. We may just 
obrerre, in passing, that the sort of encouragomMit given by M. 
Oadart is in one respect more advantageous to etching os an in¬ 
dependent art. The j^tee in the Gazette are almost always copies 
ftom pictures j whereas M. Oodart’s publications—aa, for example, 
the one before us—are original conceptions of the etchers them¬ 
selves. The reader at once porceives tho diiTereuce in the edect 
upon the art. Suppose, for example, that water-colour painters 
were employed only to copy oil-pictures; it is evident that the 
peculiar merits ana qualities of water-colour would have a less 
chance of complete development than they have when water-colour 
is encouraged as an independent art. It is especially for this 
reason that M. Cadart has claims upon our gralitudu, and he has 
certainly never issued anything less open to oLjocti(m IVorn the 
critical point of view than tho portfolio of etchings now before us. 

Tho first plate is by M. do Kochebruno, and i-opresents the 
chimney-piece of his own studio. M. de llochebnuio is a noble¬ 
man-artist, who lives, when in the country, in a grand old chateau 
of his in La Vendee, and his studio is one of tho tinest rooms in 
the chftteau. The chimney-piece is a magnificent piece of highly 
picturesque, semi-barharous thmaissance work, a great mass of ela- 
Dorate sculpture with very big stone grilfina fur caryatides, coats- 
of-arms in the upper panels, and other caryatides between them, 
Tho fire-dogs are tall iron harksquins with shields and clubs. The 
plate is a largo one, and thoroughly well done, iu a firm decided 
way, without auy trace of tho amateurship which might have boon 
expected under the circimistanccs; for it rarely happens that a man 
is at the same time proprietor of magnificence o* this kind and 
artist enough to reproduce it so efiVctively on copper. The pliilo 
is a.s well and decisively bitten ns it is tirmly and solidly drawn. 
M. Jules Hdreau gives an omnibus ataiion at Paris with a snow 
ollect, which is well conveyed in a few lines. Celestin Nanteuil 
has a highly finished study of an Italian i’umale model in national 

S caaint costume, entitled “Jacintha," treated delicately in tho 
esh and powerfully in the drapery. M. Lalauno has a clever 
sketch of Concanieau, Finisteie, done in his old manner, w^liich 
we decidedly prefer to the more recent lujinuer he has 
adopted in working from pictures; in this plate tho light-and- 
shado is cleverly suggested, but not carried beyond suggestion j 
whilst the play of line is agfcoablo as a croquis. A rather simple 
piece of landscape by M. Yon, entitled A Saint-Oueii,” tho sub- 
ect of which is nothing but a very flat hit of river scenery, with 
ow shrubs and trees, and n man in tv punt, is very prettily com¬ 
posed, and has much of the completeness of a picture. M. 1 Iddouiii, 
who is one of the most thoroughly accoraplisiiod etchers in France, 
has drawn two young ladies, one of whom is examining a flower, 
whilst the other is looking at it over lier slioulder; anything more 
charmingly ilolicAte than this plate, whotlioi* in sentiment, compo¬ 
sition, or execution, it would bo difficult to imagine. It unite.s a 
rare refinement of design with the most skilful mHiuigetiient of 
lights and darks, and is, in live way of delicacy /ind skill, tho 
em of tho whole collection. ]\I. (Miauvids landscupo, “Environs 
0 llouen,” a scene by the river under a passing show’er, is 
as simple as po8.sihlo iu nrnmgemeiit and in biting, and would 
he perfectly successful had tho foreground been more tlioroughly 
studied and not quite so hoa.vy iu execution. M. Clharlcs do 
Gravesando (a hVencli fojiu of l)is real name, which is Osvvel van 
S’Gravesande) is a young Patch artist who has already published 
a portfolio of admirable etchings, and he contrihutes to the presctjl 
publication a plato entitled “ Au bord du Veclit, llollande.” It is 
composed of tlio usual Dutch materials, a windmill, water, trees, 
and a sailing-boat, but wo rather miss tho low Dutch distAnces 
which are often so agreeable in scenery of that kind. It seems to 
us that this scene, though not without beauty, is rather too much 
shut in by the trees on the second piano, but tho water is oxcelk'ut 
and not at all over-la,boiirod. As M. Veyras.'^at is a contributor, 
the reader is already aw'we that liis plato must necessarily represent 
tho opposition between a white horse and a dark ono, and that tho 
horses aro of the heavy useful breed whicli btdongs to M. Voyrossat 
as a sort of personal property. Wo suspect that ho keeps two 
horses of this kind, a white one and a black one, iu his owti stable, 
and has them out every day to study from, ho di’aw’s thorn so often 
and so well. M. Bonvin contributes a rather strange-looking yot 
truthful study of “ Bords de la Itaiicc, pres do Dinan,” wiiich we 
perceive at oncse to be a little river estuary near tho sea. Tlio sub¬ 
ject is lighted rather violently from above by sky-light, so that wo 
nave a veiy light foreground, ropresontod mostly by white paper, 
light gunwales to thelwats, and a dark screen of rising land on 
the other side the water, tho temper of tho work Iwing that of in¬ 
tense veracity. M. Ijegros ha.s chof-on for his subject ilie fable of 
Le Lwhmme Mia^re, which, by tho way, has been told at length 
in verse imitated from Lafonteino by tho Chovalior do Ohatolaiii. 
The legend is that the old man Poverty, one summer evening, re¬ 
ceived in his wretched cabin the visit of Saints Peter and Paul, 
who in retom for his hospitality, such as it was, offered to grant 
any wish he might express. Bobbers steal pears from my pear- 
tree/' be answered; “ grant then that whoever clim'to the tree may 
he unable to get down again without mv permission." Death 
came to coll on .the old man, who craftily induced him to 
dimh the tree, and then kept him there tiU 1^ promised 
to let him alone fbt eveifj hence the perpetuity of Poverty 
t^t never dies but ftom the Boi&ce of. the obA, 


execution of this > plate is simple in tho extreme, and H inay 
he specially mentioned as a good specimen of the mud of etching 
which a painter may do at once without apprenticeship to- the 
refinements of the craft. It is excellent in its own jfiab way, hut 
hears the same relation to highly artificial modem etching 4at a 
Diirer woodcut hears to clever modem wood-en^viog. Beauty 
is not its object, stifil less pretiinese, hut it is full of expreaslooA 
power and awful ghastly invention. Of all the pktes in this 
collection it is nearest in spirit to the weird imaginative work of 
the early Germans, and, considered merely as l^dieraft. &r 
proferable to the sort of finish which is not only common m 'Aese 
days, but vulgar in itself and in its appeal to the tastes of the vulgar. 

Not very much is to be said of M. Lan90n'a “ Old Lion." hut 
M. Ijon^on has often drawn animals with remarkahle skm and 
knowledge, and a semi-failuro scarcely diminishes our general 
confidence in the artist. M. de Nittis has etched La Danseuse 
Ilolokc-Go-Zen ” in a way that is perfectly provoking—so woU and 
BO badly; there is a fine evanescent quality of light-and-^ide, 
and such a suggestion of rich texture and colour that wo are 
reminded of a fine colourist's work in oil; yet at the same Brno 
there are downright outrages gainst go^ taste, most notaWy 
ill tho hoirible arm, which is so placed os to mako it as 
liideous as possible, and so shaded that it looks neither 
feminine nor even human. M. L. Petit, who is well known 
as a clever caricaturist, gives us two scenes of the middle ages 
from a caricaturist’s point of view, rather disgusting in some 
details but really lively and skilful. Oue of the least satisfactory 
plales in the collection is tho Tomb of Mary Queen of Scots in 
Westminster Abbey, by M. Balliii, in which the architecture is 
not very well drawn, whilst the light-and-shado is rather confused. 
Elaborate architectural subjects of this kind are difficult to man^ 
satisfactorily; they re(|uiro such perfect precision^f hand and sdeh 
clever amhgement of light to keep them well togothor. M. MartialV 
“Aiicien Faria, Rue liaint-Jilloi,” is much more satisfactoiy in 
these respects; but there art), or used to he, many much richer 
subjects in old Paris, and M. Alfred Taifio has hit upon one of 
them ill “ Tajb Vieilles Maisons du Pont Nouf," whoso roofs aro a 
wondcrfid accumulation of chimneys, galleries, and dormer-windows. 
Yet wo cannot help obsening what a pity it is that M, Tai6e does 
not submit himself to a course of linear perspective, his drawiDgS, 
as in ,'tho present instance, being genei^y disfigured by glartng 
errors in this respect. M. Dv^taillo contributes a very fine spiritea* 
sketch of a Prussian lancer on horseback, and the tree-trunks in 
tho foreground of“Le Lac N^mi," by Jules Laurens, ore fill! of 
masculino power. On the whole, the collection is greatly above 
the avor.Tge of contemporary work, and may be said to stfer fairly 
clear ;)f tlie Scylla and Oharybdia of etching, which are the 
unmeaning scrawl in line, and the superfine overduboured shading. 


STKANGE’S DEVELOPMKXT OF CREATION.* 

W E liave bad many a time of late to speak of applying tho 
curb to the iLse of the imagination in matters relating 
to science, to which faculty there has been a tendency on tho port 
of some higli authorities to allow o\or much of the rein. A protest 
or caution of this kind becomes the more necessaiy in proportion os 
the groundwork of technical training and discipline is wani ing, or 
as the sense of responsibility caused by a public position or by tho 
profession of a teacher is not felt as a chock upon the fancy. The 
amateur who at* tho worst has but to be laughed at, or the retired 
man of office or biiBiiiess whoso leisure must bo filled up some¬ 
how, will be just in the mood for a caper amid woods and 
pastures now to the sense of curiosity, and for a flight of tha 
iinfigiiiation amongst the mysteries o? time and space. He will 
be ready any minute to rush in where angels fear to trcKu}, and 
to come out with somo spick and span theory of ereation from 
beginning to eiul, or soiuo cut and dried system of universal 
science. It must bo very pleu.‘«out to sit in an wmehair with a 
batch of tho newest and most advanced books of scientific dis¬ 
covery or speculation, and set to work outdoing them all jn 
novelty and grandiosity of scheming. The received thing now¬ 
adays with writers of tliis sort seems to be to h^in witJi a 
fling at the ancients all found, picking in p.articular a lot 
of littlo holes In the Bible, tho biggest of which were long 
ago picked with far more point and penetration by Tom 
Paine; and, by way of making up, we presume, to the world lor 
the loss of its worn-out be lie fs or usages, to startle old-fashionod 
folks by tho most thrilling simsatiou yet proclaimed in tho name of 
science. Trying tho Bible ns a manual of geology, they tell us with 
pity how sadly it is behind the age. Happily they axe kind 
enough, like tho writer of ihe work before us, to supply tho void. 
“ The Biblical representations having boeu exposed as unten¬ 
able, it has hecorao a necessity with most instructed persons 
to frame upon the ascertained facts some surer ideal of the mode 
in whieffi tno creative processes have been carried on, and to form 
some conception of the true probable periods involved in bringing 
tbom^ to their present stage of development." We all know the 
pomp and roll of words with which the “ present enligl^tened 
generation " is set down to its lesson. The scenic view suits the 
sentiments of an uninstructed mind, and was devised in days of 
unavoidable ignorance. The comprehension of the well-ordered, 

• Tht Lvtdument of Creation ow Earth. By Thomas Lnmisden 
Strange, late a Judge of the High Court of Msdras.. London : TrUbner « 
Go. 1874. ' 
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tarniy-balaiioed, nev^r-endin^:^ correlation of forced, with their per- 
aetoally div«med rowlta, fiteds the appreheneiotu of those who 
We hkterdiMMmment. . . Our privilei^ietooonteiaplate”'~»find 
to fortk ilindytmr pronoiui&s, yooaw man/' waaDr. I’arr’e wbulBe 
oftmeailkv-oatkaftof thiseort. W&aifc terms would thehkoi 
oli'iehotar, we wowlor, have applied to a writer who speak* of the 
*^«ctaliil processes of ’■ as mnuof^ the triumphs of tlie 

i»W leanrii^, nod later on of the eiiaainetion of fornis from pj’e- 
existing materials ” P We hear a groat deal, frenu writers who are 
for erer decrying the old learning, of the inferiority of the stiidy of 
languages compared with that of physical facta. It wert^ weil if they 
lUft^ sure of a Uttte at all erenta of the lower knowlalge in them¬ 
selves bofevo going on to sot u* aU right in a manner which they 
think befits the present enUghtwied generation. 

flucb IS the office undertaken by Mr. Luraisden RlTmigo, Avho has 
followed up sundry little tracts opon Biblical ditlicnlikyi with a 
cwiple of essays iutroduood in tho words we have quoLcii, in one of 
uribich be demolishes in fortj' pages the whole Burwini.m tht'ory, 
and in the other bailds op, within fifty pages more, a ucw theory 
of the antiquity of the oadh and its human ifllialritants. .1 fisrioa 
«f estvacts from wnll-kuown manuals and treatises of more or less 
value are woven together, with but a sleiiJer thread of the oura- 
piler's own stunning, into a &ir enwigh suiumory of w hat may be 
(sofisiderod tlie generally reroguized prt)r()S8e.s through wiiirh the 
crust wf tbs earth has passed to its present (x.->ndition, and k'on 
peopled by its existing flora and fauna. But the writw 3ct‘Tii.s im- 
piitient 01 the caution which tends to restrain nosi originallhinhei's 
and observw.s within the limits of Hxpmonco or veritrcatioii by 
and w preparfsd to advanoe nearer to tlie primary source or fountain¬ 
head oi life on the globe. The multitudiuous and often convicting 
results of obwrviBtion in the lower sphere of life, amongst tho inih- 
scria in paitioulor, satisfy Irim of the exiatmeo of a cause or power 
of ooiuing into being independent of and anterior to parentiige. Tho 
exneriments of Br. Bastion and othere seem to him conclusively to 
forbid the idea of germ genuinatiem, and to moke it cUjor tlint aHern- 
tions wrought upon the naaterial components of organized bodies by 
inftuenwis aftecting tlwan from without, and not mu ever-varying 
and never-feiling snpply of gea-ms, give rise to the several forms of 
simple life and their chaugus, in which the animal and vegetable 
blend indistmguishably together. Though pvol'essiug to d^cfird, 
with Dr. Biififtian himself, the term “ spontaneous generation ” as 
meorrect—the uitimato spring or source of life, or any princdple of 
ta!Ue spontaneity in luatter, bomg beyond attaimuent, or uvuu mental 
conception—Mr. fckraogo imoquivocally prociamis Imuaolf ot* that 
sohool which holds to the evolution of living out of lifeless consU-' 
tuentfl. Ho seeks to pin the upholders of the opposite, or genu, 
-theory to the rule that sexual intercomwe is necessary to roproduc tioii. 
lit is ^ordinarily necessary,” at least, he makes them say. But he 
goes on to make a point of propagation by lissurc and germination, as 
if that class of facts were bitally opposed to it. “ Even fertilo germs 
biung induced sexually, there is evidence of porieet Ibriu.s being 
introduced wutliout the operation of tho sexes, though the one 
sretora by advancod developments passes in bo the other." The 
theory to which he is led by the resulls of tho most rectmt investi¬ 
gation is that “ all forms nave befjn composed oiiginally out of 
the suiTOunding clomcjats, and, when established pLisistcntly, are 
constituted to continue themselves by sexual generatioti.’^ 

Thus far we have not got much beyond the shtge of the 
save in the richer and moro definite means of iUustratioii furnished 
by the advance of special studies. It is far from clear that we 
have finally disposed of tho time-worn scholastic problem. Which 
was first, the egg or the hen ? for even Mr. Stiunge concedes that 
tliere cotiid be no operative germ without a preceding germ- 
producer. He, bowovor, not only plunges into the deepest 
■arcana of life, but soars to its higher flights. Only tlie 
lowest fonus of vegetation and animals are included in tho opera¬ 
tions wo have hitherto been concomed with. Tiie question is, 
Have the higher fonns been similarly produced P ” Mr. Strange is 
ready with the answer. “ Our familiar experience of life evolved 
- ftom germs and embryonic forms generated by the moans of sexual 
iutercom'se, gives us indeed tho ri^ of reproduction governing tho 
axistiug species *, but it will not account lor the limt introduction 
•of the^ species, which necessarily was effected without antece¬ 
dent parentage.” The higher mfnsoiia have also, we are told, been 
■brought finally imder the law of heredity, but yet “ wo know there 
was a time when they composed and endowed with life with¬ 
out the intervention of parents. The germ is in their instance not 
4i primary, but a secondary condition.” We are warranbd then, 
Mr. Strange thinks, in concluding that the superior races, including, 
we presume, our supreme selves, have in like manner been Inrought 
into being:— * 

Tho caosos that have served to Introduce tiie Infusoria may be those like- 
^ -wise to which the higher orders owe their primitive existence, their law of 
aexudl reproduction boooming established among tlieiii wiven, as ^vith these 
infusoria, they had attained their ultimate perfected furma. 

Men of the higbeet science have profesded themselvoa unable to 
entertain in thought the beginning of anything. With Mr. Strange 
‘*tho bogiiimugs of form have been contmuolly given forth.” 

And are we to think that the nde operating in the in^jtance of the in- 
fosorla, and of all vegetation, small and great, is not the rule tlvat occurred 
when tb* blghor fbniu af onisuil Hfa were Intnduosd to stock the globe ? 

lift. Darwin has been unfairly abused for dogmatic in seoking 
to Mscoont for all varieties of the animal creation by descent and 
tMoBgtuliiriOD foam some one few priautive humme organisms, 
let hov thia ootila We been qffecteChe is modest enough toavow 


htmaelf wholly unable to conjo(^U^re. Mr, whtf thinks 

poorly of the Darwinian hjqjothesiB, sees his way Out of 
cully by the irid of a auggeetion of Mr. Miviit’s. 

^ Ail geographioal dillicalties would dianppear if we could concedo 
the iridepondent furination in different regions of all the oaiganin 
ftanwa, however high in the sesdo of nwture, 
conceded as to the infusoria.” *' H/’ inde^xi I To the advanced 
inteUigenoes in whose name our author »|wik8 there intty seem no 
iu(«v) ^flieuHy in making a mnn than a monad. It is but adding i 
another link to the chain, and the now link may logkaUy ooliere 
with the links prescoding it. Still, when the chain becomes, in 
more seiisjis than one, so much the more we^hty w'ith fink 
addud to it, it behoves u« t^.) look more careiiilly whetl(»«r the first 
link of all is securely ftrrgod and lixed. 

In Iris Bocoiid paper Mr. Strange starts with a brief but very 
excfillpnt sumuiaiy of tho evidoncoHof vust local chtiugesof climate 
upon the t^artli’s snrhifu, inal of a coiTf^spiiudiiig range or Tsarisr 
tion of life in plants and tmimalf!; willi eiipiHaal referenco to the 
relics of nnm, both by way of iroWdibnl bones and fabricated im- 
plwneaits, extending bnck to an antiquity ci>iairj!te.)U8urate with these 
Hiiglitv cveks of t(Tuq)eralure. How aro we to accoimt for those 
vast alternations which have loft, ici'-borne boulders or gUmial 
hti'ktionn as near tho ofpiator a« Madras, or two degretw acrowi 
it on the Anierican continent, with of a subtropical 

fauna and fioi-a n«^ar tho pole as olworvaition lias hitlfWto 
been fenfid p.osrihle? How, again, are we to explain pheno¬ 
mena like thoKi' dis.playe»l by Kent’s Oavern, where ihe tippei*- 
mosi hl.'tcii nnmld is underlain in-sjiccosttion by three tlooi's of 
stHbisrinitc, between which luivo Immmi deposited a second band of 
black mould and two (W Uireo feet of brown breccia j the whole m- 
tcrsperatnl with renmins of aninmls difieriag in species but uoW 
extinct, the breccia stratum including human reimuns, as well 
as blocks of limestone, some of groat siz(\ falleTi froiYj the roof? 
Mr, Slran||o dismisses as inatlw^uaU: the view reprewnted ))y 
Sir Oliarles f/vcll, tliat changes in tho massing of hmd round the 
poles and along tho equator, t(»gother with the resulting altonia- 
tiojis of oceanic and oerinl cniTents, have brought these^eat effects 
to pass. Neither does the variot-ion in Ihe ollipticity of tho earth’s 
orbit, nor tho admitt-^id degi'eo of varying inclinatiun of her axis, 
nor any ctDiiceivable change of cliniule in her passage or that of 
tho solar system through space, to niw satisfy him. He 

see-ms tt) be taken for a while with the supposition of Mr. Mackoy 
of Norwich, put forth in. 18.17, that the prcces.rioii ut the 
equinoxes is not circular but spiral, the ptiles fliifliug 
their position four degrees at oiwh revolution of the e-piiiROitts, 
every such revolution taking up 25,000 years, unfl a cycte 
of 2,300,000 years bringing about a Citiupleie rotation of tko 
poles. Indian and I'lgyptian lore has been brought in to fortily 
this opinion. Jn some 200,000 years, it results, the poh‘» of the 
earth and of the ecliptic will bo one, luiivoraal spring prevailing 
I over tlie earth. At oilier periods cither polo would in turn bo 
present'd to the sun. Jn some respects smiihu- is tho theory of 
Colonel Draysoii, w’ho, however, adoptiug a clilferent rate of augiilar 
change, obtains a prccessional cycle of 3r,840 Vfiars, at the half of 
which period the poles would be brought into such a position as to 
induce a ghieial temporaiurem wini'^'c, with atropical onoinbunimcr 
in all p»hwc.s within 54'^ 34' of latitude north or south. But ncitlwtt 
theory will hold good for araouicut, iho vast secular duration of 
alternate )i<*ut and cold being altogelhtr biyond a mere onmwl 
variation, which would do no more than make summer extra, hot 
and winter extra cold. A diilereut ii.ud inores abiding aJtcrution 
must he, sought for in tho relation of llio o-arth’s surfaee to the sim. 
And this consists, Mr. Strange believes, in the earth’s constantly 
altering its position with respect Ut its own poles. Either the 
mass of the eiulh is always, though slowly, moving away from its 
poles, or the j>t)lnr axis is slowly altering its position across the 
earth.” AVhrit, he aeks, constitutes the rotating axis of the earth, 
or what is tho power which makt*a earth rotate upon its axis? 
From the olrsorvations of Faraday and others it may be deduced, 
and beyond doubt with much reason, that this rotating fc^ce is the 
magnetizing power directed by the sun upon the earth. There is 
not much in Mr. Strange's illustration fexun the magnetititti 
oljservod in iron ships, in w^hich he would fain wo Imtthe aetioo of 
solar nu^netisra, passing over the muleciilar diangi^s induced by 
luMimtering combinod with the jiolarity of tho position 

daring construction. A correspondent haa, however, made good 
the rotation of a ball of wood in water by means of a n^ognet, and 
Professor Tyndall’s experiments in diamagaietism point same 
way. Now conceive the sun, the great magnerizw, to change its 
axis, besides rotating on itself na it does in some twonty-five days. 
Would not the m^etic current emanating from it affect cowe*- 
spondingly the axim rotation of the earth P The secidAr variations 
in the declination and dip of the needle—the former reducible to 
aboMt 320 yoars—indicate variations of the solar magnetic force, 
and encoui^e the belief that such a change may affect the axial 
position of the earth, bringing all places in suooeseion under tbosa 
dimAtic changes which we have to account for. Four tisnaitione 
of climate would, Mr. Strange awuee, be bre^ht about |n the 
course of each entire revolution. &ch part being twice in a liiw 
with the poles, north snd south, and twice intenn^tely in a fine 
with the equator, would be sueject in rotation to two g^adul a»d 
two torrid epochs; and these changes closely corre^nd, he inrists^ 
with those cochibited by the qnaternasy and tertiary rtrats. I^ow 
a sphere like the earth must of neeessito rotate rom iM shotrtssb 
ax^ which is hi tiie ease of the earth nSss M thim Hi 
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lo the ran, the form of the eauife muet ytoMl to edapt Hself to this 
»it«r position, mth ^0 inwithlii# rssidt of a trenmnAotis mkiog 
nd etraiaioff of tho stmta^ tjplioafinff chains of meawteiiM like 
the Andw, and cau^ coh-eapondingrfonlte and fifisniwa elsewhere. 
The exiatinff pc^ iau8t,.»r. »krango is not aftidd to aay, hare 
gone over dwring the tertiary period, and within the range of 
huiuaB life, w less than 4^0 degioes, eitendiog to a range of 
3,880,000 years, which he -finde to a great extent home out by 
^ancient Aryan” «id Egyptian traditious. It was the tem^ 
stretching and cracking of the rigid crust during these tiltings 
or roddngs of ^e earth, aa the tbrmer pole turned by degrees 
towarcte the enn^and bulged under the novel centrifugal expansion, 
which brought down tlio limestone laaasos about the tvirs of the 
tenihed ptehistorie inmates of Kent’s Cavern. Of those blocks 
of atone alLt. Stnmge makes a great point, l^om what cause they 
could haVQ fallen seems to have strangely puzzled tlie geologists to 
whom he loiers. Still the fact that stratified miuiBW, percolated by 
water, should occaBionally come down by the foit;e of gravity, 
need scarcely be thought so remarkable a portent that the great 
globe itself is to be turned tuesy-torvy to account for it. Moreover, 
must not the same shocks nave brought down whole mountains 
upon the heads of the unhappy cave men ns they ran out r* It is 
dilEoult to conceive anjdhing lofty not being brought low during 
these reiterated concussions, leaving at least more Avi despread and 
conclusive proofs tlian those of the Devonshire cavern, 

Wo have not space to go just now into anvtliing like the full 
consequouces involved in these tremendous oscillations of the earth. 
But what ore wo to 8uppt«o the water to have beKiii about, whilst 
the onco polar level was being raised six-and-twouty mile.s, and 
the former equatorial zone proportionately flattened in ? What must 
have b(*un the relative superficial changes of land and water,the sea of 
course keeping its usual level, in relation to th« general spheroidal 
inas.H and to the now axis ? Ko geologists have disputed the fact 
that tho ruling geographical features of the globe have undergone 
DO material change (luring the human epoch, in the course of 
which those gigantic local raovements are supposed to have oe- 
ourrod. Mr. Strange himsolf anticipates objections on the score 
that the geographical changes they involve have not been observed 
to occur,” But ox this he thiuks no more than of the fact tlini no 
aBtronomor can bo got to lend the slightest countenance to any 
such violent tampering with the poles. “ The vahio of this objoc- 
tion depends upon whethor the condition of scientific knowledge 
is such that we may conclude what astronomers have not detected 
does not exist.” Not throe hundred years have elapsed since every 
astronomer denounced Galileo, and what unexpected truths have 
within that time been thought to lig^t I The fall of an apple 

exposed the law of gravitation”—Mr, Strange’s way of putting a 
mythical anecdote—and why should not a new astronomical 
movement bo broindit to light, or, as ho would prefer to say, be 
eliminated,” in addition to the diurnal and tlie annual movements 
which have done duty so far? 

Kcferriijg in his postscript to l*rofoesor Geikie« Tc/^ difr, the 
ample and carefully compiled tacts of which lie finds in a gn^nt ni<‘a- 
sure handy to his piu'pose, Mr. Strange is impatient willi that able 
physicist for not following out bis sj^iilations ujioii the causes 
of those plienomeua in the direction or to the extent of Jiis own 
bold hypothesis. The variatums in axial incliimtion and orbitol 
ellipticity which cont ented tlio l^rofossor and Mr. CpoH are far from 
coming up to the requirements of a theory which provides Britain 
with a climate *^at «ine lime icy like that of Greenland, at another 
torrid as that of India or Central Africa,” We puss by this 
ultra statement of the fecte of Uie case, resting, as it maiuly does, 
upon the finding near liecds of the remains of a hippopotamus, whfich 
might well have floated down stream hundreds of miles from the 
scene of his gambols in the tropics. Of Mr. Strange’^ logical use of 
the evidence as it is we may judge from his seoiag in a remark of 
Professor Geikie’s, that more proximity to the sun will not neces¬ 
sarily produce a warm season, a reaeoo for belfeviug that the effect 
of distance from the sun is to induce heat, and of propinquity to 
induce cold, and this by way of accounting for our having snow and 
ice continuously at all seasons of the year on the Himalaya and the 
not the di^htest heed being given by him to the efibet of 
diminished radiation from the earth's surface. Perhaps if he 
took suflidently into account the fects of the oaso as they actually 
exist, he might feel litUa need for any addition to the movements 
ali^y recognized by science, certainly none for the violent reyo 
lutiott which he has himself seen fit to hazard. With the existing 
ice-sheet ooming down in Greenland to a latitude all but that ca 
northem Scotland, and with the grandest glaciere of the globe en¬ 
wrapping the Himalayas all but within tho trebles, is it not per- 
xnkisible to bslidve that some further modification of the existing 
limite of land and water, as the result of local changes of level, fol¬ 
lowed by diflerent sets of oceanic and aerial currents, would go far 
towards tho requiromeuts which these seculsr alternations 

of force upon amence ? On this aspect of tho problem wo 
have written before, but there is another view of it which we liave 
sever seen before, and which we confess strikes us as a poser. In 
tho crowhiug aignment of his book Mr. Sfeange carries us 
heyood the miite rongo of tiiue and sense into the eternal 
fitness of things. A kind of coenrical equity tabes the place of 
j^y sical law. ** The eiin being the great supporter oadtegenerater 
of the tetrastrial system, it is a fitness of ainaig^eiiit which may 
present every portion of the globe to receive in turn his geniiu 
^uBiices.^' Things are mdbt unfeirly managed now. One place 
is habitually buried under ice and another scoxohed up in un¬ 


bearable drought” Tom end tm about is the lule in the 
eosmogony which Mr. dtavnge baa to reveal. AU parts of thte 
earth iiave been, or ore to ba^ m turn Arctic, Tempenie, and 
Tropical. Mr. Sbange starts with a great imporienee of what he 
calls ^^ Boonio lepreMWtetions” and ^‘epRsmoaic eflbrts* in tbz 
ohl-feshicmed nations of raeotioo. He must pardon ue if we show 
onrselves a little impatieQt of tho tremendous drama which he 
oalls upon us to admit and to admire in their Stead. 


A PATBICIiVN OF VEXICE.* 

f rillE political and social institutitjns of the Venetian Bcpublie, 
X at ilio tiniu of its highest apparent prosperity, ore mmutely 
deaaihed by M. Yriarte iu this memoir of a Venetian nobleman^ 
who filled many public oifices during the latter lialf of the ux- 
teenth century. ^ Marco Antonio Barbwo, though a person 6f 
second-rate hiatoi'ical importance, is an excellent representative of 
the able and patriotic moo, bom and trained to the work of civil 
administration, to whose care for many generations the welfeie of 
Venice and her colonies or conquered provinces was edsly en¬ 
trusted. llis Inboui'A as a diplomatist, too, both at the Trench 
Court under the rule of the Ciuises and of Catherine de’ Mjidiciy 
and ill the nogotiiitions with the Sultan for a deflaitivo peawaftea 
the destruction of the Tuskish fleet at Bepanto, connect this active 
patrician with tho general nflaiis of Eui'crpe. For our own psi^,. 
indeod, wo should have preferred a bi%rrapli^ of his eWer hrothci^ 
the versatile and accoiu]dished scholar Daniel Birbaro, who cama 
as ambaastidor to England iu the reign of Edward VI., and aftei^- 
Avards, having become a Ohurchmam was summoned as patriarch of 
Aquileja to attend tho Council of Trent. But the life and times 
of Marco Antonio serve equally well as a ti'amswmik for illuo- 
Irativo notice,."! of Venetian and Coutinental history. 

The nobles of Venice and tboir sons, from tho age of twenty- 
five, numbering above twelve hundred persons, wore expected, and. 
even compi^Ueu, to sacrifice much of their private leisure to .tho 
s(vrvico of their country. It is one of the indirect benefits of 
rarliamentHT}’ government, before it declines to a democratic basis, 
that the heirs of wealth and social influence are preserved, in aomo- 
di'j^rco, from tho deraoraliring habits of the idle man of deosure^ 
All Veu©tiaD.s of rank Avero summoned by sound of bm every 
Sunday, saint’s day, or holiday in the year, at eight in the morning 
in summer, and at noon in the winter, to attend tho Great Oounc^ 
wliich sat during four hours. This Moggior CousigUo w^ the 
permanent constituent and legislative assembly. It further dele¬ 
gated »20 of its elder membere to the Senate, which comprised 
also, e.r uffino, the Comicillora of State and Ministers, the Oouned 
of Teu, (he chiefs of departments, the governor of aomo provinces, 
as Avell as ambassadors, when not absent on duty, and the forty 
judges. The Senate mot every Wednesday and Sahwiay. It ap¬ 
pears tbat the actual atteiidauco iu the Great Council averaged 
live or six hundred, and in tho Senate about ono hundi'od and 
eighty. The functions of the Grwit Council were to elect nearly 
all the magistrates, ministers, and councillors, firmu llio Boga 
appointed for life dowm to the local pnjfects, and to pass the laws 
proiiosed by the Ministry or College of Government, or to decide 
questions referred to it by tho Senate. Electious wore him) conducted 
% the nomination for each vacant post of four candidates, whoso 
merits had been re^teatcdly compared in several haUotings of a 
largo committee; having au iimcr sub-committee for tho previoua 
task of first selection. Ono of the four nominated candidates waa 
afterward? to be chosen by Iho votes of the wholo Qi’oat Council.- 
The full Collego of Govemoient, or Executivo Ministry, consisted 
of tho Doge with his six Oouncillors of State, who formed ibd 
inner Cabinet; the rix Savii Qrandi, Avho had fireo access to the 
Doge's Privy Council for tho purpose of advising him, and of pri}- 
jiosing measures to lay before tlio Senate or the Assembly; also 
three chiefs of the Qiiarantia or iudiciary: thi'eo of tbo Avvoeati 
del Comunt*, a sort of heralds’ and lawyers College, by which the 
pedigrees and privileges of nobility weio guarded; the two Prov- 
veditori, or Cfommissiouors, who took care respectively of tho 
harboui’s aud caiials, nnd of the naval aiseoal; tho five Savfi di 
Terra Forma, who diixicted all military establishments on land; 
and five young Assfetaut-MiaisterB, called Savii oUi Qrdini. Thia 
College of Giworutneut mot every day, nnd the Doge had a sepa¬ 
rate confiu'enco daily with tho Cabinet Miui.sters and the Bavii 
(Brandi. IIo was not allowed, indeed, to perform the nuwt ordi¬ 
nary act of govenmieiit, to see an umDassador, or to write a letter 
of buauieHs, except in tho presence of several Coundllors. By the 
intervention especially of the Savii Qrandi, the Senate, which dis¬ 
posed of all politioal affiiirs at its discretion, exercised a constant 
control over the daily businoss of administration, the minutes or 
reports of which were presented weekly. Every official despatds 
or iustrucrion was, as a matter of course, submitted without delqv 
to the approval of this yigikut and induatiteus deliherativa body, it 
was by the employment of a large stafi:' of secretaries, or rather 
I editors, to aualyBe and to digest tho m ass of records and cone- 
spondenco, that the Senate was enabled to got through ite work. 

A limited nnmbor of young nobles, chosen 1 ^ drawing lots on a 
fixed day, were allowed to begin their political career,with¬ 
out a legislative vote, at the iqra of twenty instead of twenty-live. 
Mmoo Anto nio Barbaro m 1538 waa one of thuae. He had already 
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been an unotEeial attache to the embassy of one of the Giustmiani | 
at the Court of Francis I. Marryin^j, after three or > four years, a 
daughter of Marco Antonio Giustiniaui, he devoted himself with 
modest patience, during twenty years, to the ordinary public duti js 
of his station. He sat in the Great Council, and served as an 
Assistant-Minister, lu [5S9 ho beoauio a senator, and in the next 
year obtained tbo appointmont of a Savio di Terra Ferma, one of 
tbe heads of the Executive Administration. During thirty-five 
remaining years of his long and useful life, Marco Antonio Barbaro 
was constantly in ollice, either as Minister, Cabinet Councillor, 
Savio Grande, Ambassador, or special Chief Commissioner, Pro- 
curatore or Provveditore. IIis occupations were varied, having to 
deal with the finances, foreign diploumcy, the Pniveraity of Padua, 
the navy, arsenal and dockyards, the rebuilding of Ujj Kialto 
bridge, the frontier fortresses of Friuli, and tbe regulation of pre¬ 
rogatives at the election of a new Doge, lie was for three )oavs 
in France aa ambasaador, and nearly six years at Conshmlinople, 
where he was detained as a prisoner during the war from 1570 to 
1573. He was sent also to llome in 1585, on a formal miasion to 
compliment the new Pope, SixtiLS V. Amidst tlipflc diverse public 
engagements Barbaro found leisure to cultivate a taste fur art, like 
other Italians of rank in the age following the Konaissiince. He 
did not, indeed, equal his brother Daniel, who designed the fresoo- 
painjil ceilings of two giimd halls in tlie Doge’s Palace, that of 
the Kegadi or Senate, and that of the Council of Ten. But the 
two brothera jointly erected and adorned, with tho aid of Palkulio, 
Viitoria, ancl Paul Veronese, the most renowned architect, 
sculptor, and painter of their day, a rural mansion displaying many 
artistic boautio.s. The Villa Barbaro, at Mti.sera, on the hills near 
Asolo, north of Venice, is recommended by M. Yriiirto to the 
attention of tourists who have soino knowledge of the Italian 
mind as well as of the convontion.’ilities of art. Marco Antonio 
Barbaro with his own hand modelled tlio ligui-e.s of Diana and 
Actmon, of Triton and Ajnphitrite, in front of a grotto which 
was here built for his repose. 

The Turkish war, in which Venice, with the States of Central 
Italy, obtained the brief but powerful co-operation of Spain, is 
the most important historical transaction ol liarliaro’s life, llis 
diplomatic errand in France, between 1561 and 1564, was that of 
a spectator and reporter watching the conir.cl of parties. The 
civil war, then recently begun, was carried on in those yoar.s with 
some vigour by Condo and the Huguenots ugtiinst tho ruling 
courtiers and ecclesiastics, with whom VemM- was on frieuilly 
terms. Tho deaths of tho King of Navture and tho Divko of 
Guiso wore incidents of this coullict which Ikirbaro Imd to 
announce with strong expressions of condolence. It w^as tho 
traditional policy of Venice to profess tjrcat zeal for the Catholic 
Church in foreign States, wliik* firmly resisting every attempted 
encroachment of Papal or clerical authority within its own 
dominions. Members of the Senate who chanced to have any 
connexion.^ in tliut quarter were liequently expelled with the cry 
of “Fuora i Papalisti!” The clergy were uniforndy excluded 
from every Government office; huttiio taxation of their estates 
for the seiwice of the Republic was a measure to which the Pope's 
assent was regularly sought. Tho astute noliticinis of Vcnico 
were fully aware of tho use that might no made of Church 
influences and sanctions in aid of tlu'ir .secular designs. They 
looked on with keen interest at the opening of tho (kmncil of 
Trout, which found its able historian in Fra Paolo Sarpi, the 
Venetian advocate of Broad Church interest.s. At a later period 
they were met by Sixtus V. in a spirit of .ami<'ablo compromise, 
and some points of diluted jurisdiction were aiTanged to their 
satisfaction. But the Pope’s displeasure was ngaiu excited by tho 
readiness of Venice to set the example of recognising Henry IV. 
as King of Franco. This to(5k place, however, shortly after tho 
death of Marco Antonio jkirbaro, wlio could not have guessed at 
8U(i a result when bo witnessed, thirty years before, Ibo beginning 
of tho'long religious wars. 

In tho groat struggle between tho commercial Common¬ 
wealth and the Mussulman Power in the l^cvant, it was tlie 
fortune of our Patrician to pevlunu a serviceable, tljough not 
glorious, part. The Embassy at Con.stantinople was a highly 
lucrative appointment, from the largo amount of fees payable on 
Venetian trade with Turkey. No ono could expect, as a rule, to 
enjoy this profitable foreign mission above two years. J^Iesscr 
llarbaro wn.s therefore a lucky man to bo imprisoned by 
Sidtan Selim II., after a .sojourn of a year aiul a half, and 
confined, but not very severely, till tho conclusion of peace 
three years later, when ho was obliged to stay am^tber yesr 
for tho introduction of Lis siicco.sflor. He received from tho 
Ooiiucil of State and Senate their emphatic tlnanks for his 
punctual obodiencx) to all their command.s. It seems, however, 
to the reader of this narrative, with no preconceived notion of 
Barbaro as a surpassing genius in statesmtinship, tlmt his ability 
was proved chieUy in managing to send consUnt and precifee infor¬ 
mation to Venice of all that tho Thirks were doing. A host of 
spies and messengers were k^pt in his p.-iy, the Jews and the 
renegades were particularly useful. Hi» eedulou-sly endeavoured, 
at the outset, to mal&e things smooth and pleasant by all maimer of 
private ftiendly oftices, gifts of a complimentary kind, or B<.*cret 
money Wbes, to tbe Bultau's Ministers and harem, and to the 
houBonold servants at the Porte. Even by these means, how¬ 
ever, be woa not able to prevent tbe war. It was under¬ 
taken by Turkey for tbe ^recon<][uest of Cyprus, quite as much 
B8 for tbe suppression of, piracy, then practised by the 


TJacoques with impunity from tbe Gulf of Quarnero. The 
Turks, on their side, were equally offenders a^inst Italy and 
Spain, permitting corsairs from every port of Northern Africa, 
Western Asia, and tbe Greek Isles, to prey upon tho argosi^B 
of Christian merchants, and to make fioquent attaebs on 
the Venetian outp<^)s(s along the Eastern Adnatic coast. But 
Cyprus, for which Venice already paid tribute to tbe Sultan, and 
tbe Ionian Islands, which were held OJi the same condition, were I 
tho main objects of Turkish desire. The Morea and Albania, ' 
fonnerly provinces of the Venetian Empire, had fallen a century 
btjfoi’o this time under the power of tho Orescent. The final con¬ 
test was now to be fought out, in spite of the pacific disposition of 
the trading Republic, and tlio complaisanco of its circumspect 
agent at the Poi-te. Tho Sultan deinaudcd tho absolute surrender 
ol Cyprus, because, he said, it was tbo rendezvous of pirates from 
tho Adriatic who ravaged tho Turkish shores. The war begnin iq 
Juno 1570, with the invasiou of that island; the town of Nicotia 
was captured in Scptoiubisr, and 20,000 of its garrison and people 
wc.re slain. Vimice, upon this occasion, made a desperate enort to 
di'fend her old position in the Levant. A lloet and an army were 
eqiiippoil, which were reinlbreed by a few galleys and troops 
Ixilungiiig to the Rope, to the Grand Duchy of Florence, the 
Duchy of Fermrii, Ihe Republic of (h'uoii, and tho Knights of 
Giulia. But the most cllectivo ally was King Philip II. of 
Spain, who engaged to pay half the cost of tlio war, 
and sent his own fleet and army, under his young half- 
hrothor Don Jolm of Austria, to aid iho Italian forces. 

It wa.s not till the autumn of 1571 that tluy w’ero all collected 
and in motion, be,loro which time Fanmgosta, ihe last fortress 
hold by tho Venetians in Cyprus, was captured after a tw'olvo- 
month’s siege, and its heroic coiunmnder, Bragadino, was savagely 
tiayod alive, [n the great, battle of LepHuto,on theytli of October, 
tho allied navies of iSpain and Italy gained a .splendid triumph. We 
cannot refuse our sympathy in reading of tho popular exulta¬ 
tion at Veiiiee upon the nows of tliis victory; but its effect on 
tho political destinies of tho Mediterruneau was remarkably 
slight. Tlio Turkish fleet was reconstructed so rapidly that it 
would next year have ilestroyed every remnant of Venetian 
sovereignty in the Archipelago but for tlio continued aid of 
Spain. When the dilatory and evasive proceedings of 1572 
sliow'ed that this aid could no longer be relied upon, it became 
impossible for tho Republic, oppre.ssod by tho lo.sf^es it had in¬ 
curred by the stoppage of its Irado, aud by tho deva.station of its 
eastern provinces, to (‘nrry 4>n the war. Barbaro was therefore 
instructed, with the strictest privacy, unknown to the (ither 
allied Goveriinieiits, to negotiate for Veuiee a separate peace, by 
which Cyprus was given up to tho yulljin, in addition to the 
payment by Venice of a large peeimiavy indemnity, and the aug- 
mentiition of yearly tributes due to tlie Porte. “ One would 
have inferred,” says Montesquieu, “ from these term.s, that it w'as 
the Turk.s who had won tho batik; of Ja-panto.” Tho treaty of 
March 1573 was indeed a “lame and impotent conclusion,” but 
if it was a “calm, di.shouourabJe, vile Nabmi.ssion,” the bkiino 
should not fall ujion tho Ambassador at Constantinople. Ho 
seems, however, to hav»! been onxiou.s for peace, as ho de.scribed 
tho power of tho Turkish Empire, in a memorial which he read to 
tho 8eimto after his retiu-n home, with a manifest apiireliension 
of its dangerous extent. Tho JSonato and Great Council, after 
determining to accept peace at any price, found it expedient to 
make a show of being highly gratified with this result. More than 
usual honorary recoiunen.se was therefore awarded to Barbs ro, who 
was now appointed Procurator of St. Mai’k, tho second olfioial 
rarJc in the State. 

The later chapters of M. Yriarte’s book supply ample details 
of the administrative work in which this diligent Patrician 
was employed during the remaining years of his life. We learn 
all about tho constitution of the University of Padua, which 
was thrice placed under his direction, and which had a hundixid 
professors, with a thousand students of tho noblest families, de¬ 
voting themselves to jurisprudence, to civil and canon law, to 
theology and philosophy, to mathematics, to what was then taken 
for chemistry, botany, anatomy, and pliysiology, with tho best 
lights they could procure. Among the professors of this Univer¬ 
sity in the sixteenili century wx're such men of European fame ns 
Fabricius, Vesalius, and Fallopius, tbe anatomists; Paolo Sorpi, 
the occlc.Hia,stical lawyer and historian; Panciroli, tho juriscon¬ 
sult ; and, tiiially, Galileo, who was appointed in 1594, and whose 
salary was doubled in 1609 as a reward for his invention of the 
telescope. Another topic of somo ink'ro.st related in connexion 
with Me.sser Barbaro’s manifold public services is the management 
of the Venetian arsenal and dockyard, which at the .date of the 
battle of Lopanto employed 16,000 worltmen, and was famoufl 
for the perfection of its shipbuilding and its cannon foundry. This 
is a subject tiiat should have especial interest for some English 
readers; and it is worth while to observe that parties of tho ordi¬ 
nary townspeople, chosen by lot, weixj obliged to nttsnd a Weekly 
school of gunnery practice, with yearly competitions, as at Wim¬ 
bledon and IShooburyness, for prizes given to tbo best marksmen. 
There is much, in these authentic paesage.s of Venetian history to 
I help one to a better imderstandiug of tho Court iashionM of the 
Elizabethan jieriod in England, and of those pla^ s of dhokspeare 
which deal with romantic stories of Italian life. 
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DE VERE'S ALEXANDER THE OREAT.* 

M r. DE VERB has taken a groat xnon for the central fScure 
of hia poem, and, in doing justice to his OTeatuess, doM 
not forget the realities of flesh and Wood. Aa Mr Carlyle has said, 
« a man’s religion is the chief fact concerning him,” and the rela¬ 
tions of Alexander with tho Unknown Power necessarily entered 
into the brief and pregnant tragedy of his life. This is the 
point of view from which Mr. Do Vero has ti’eatcd the auhject, 
In this portrait of a hero of whom so much, and yet so 
little, is known, tho imagination is fi’oo to anpreciate in its most 
tragic expression that shock of free will and destiny from 
wmch tho sparks of religious faith are struck out. Tho Empire 
which held m solution the ancient kingdoms and races of the East 
from Egypt to Lahore is a fitting stage for tho “ strong King " of 
prophecy. Dramatic unity is given to the long procession of 
nations and creeds in this play by tlie incident of Alexander’s 
visit to Jerusalem. Whether>or not Josephus is to be trusted 
on this point, Mr. De Vere has made effective use of it j hut the 
poet is not unsupported by an historian as little credulous as 
Bishop Thirlwall, who compares the meeting of Alexander and 
the Jewish clergy to that of Attila and Loo, and who dooms tho 
story to ho well founded, notwithstanding the silence of the 
Greeks. The action of Jehovah in the king a doom is tho key to 
tho drama. Tho failure of Alexander would remain a' remote 
historic fact, the ton years of conquest covered by the play would 
be unmanageable in a tragic sense, but for tho spiiitual criruo 
with which tho end is connected. Tho hero is represented as 
complete in all human perfection and free from tho lower vices:— 

All th« buried ages 
Summ’d tboir old wealth to pnricli, for inanN behoof. 

With virtuous wisdom one Olympian mind, 

^ Which, gi nppling all things—needing not experience— 

Yet scorn’d no dillgonoc. 

His failure comes of disobedience to tho heavenly vision and to 
the prophecy revealed to him at Jerusalem. Tho deterioration of 
his conscience and his spiritual decline, as conquest follows con¬ 
quest, are shown in the less noble expediency which governs his 
purpose when he has once denied aclmowlodgcd truth aa incon^t e- 
nient to empire. Yet ho is always great. Tho mean ami shallow 
traitors who fulfil his doom ore so indeacrihahly inferior to 
him that the Divine hand is almost visible as it strikes 
through them. Ho is a head and shoulders above all other men. 
Utilitarian on an Imperial scale and with Imperial power, and 
worshipping without restraint an ideal humanity of tlio noblest 
type, tlio pupil of Aristotle confronts and grasps the ancient reli¬ 
gions on his path. Ho accepts them only as they subserve Lis 
empire and couduco to tho beuellcent^ilo he desii'es. Ho would 
ho a God-like providence furthering all labour and aspiration of 
mankind. Yet, as his general Dtolemy mused while waiting for 
the King at the Temple-gale of Jerusalem, 

On sometliiTip decjuT in us tli.m Pelf-lovo 
Who'd lift niimkiiid must huilil. 

It was to this “something d<‘*qu'r’’that Alexander had refused 
homage. Religion had henceforward for the King no mean¬ 
ing till tho end had come iqion him at Babylon, and Hebrew 
captives singing the songs of Zion brought to his Ixjwildcred soul 
some airs from heaven. At the moment of hia highest fortune, 
and while appealing to the superstition of men and to hia own by 
decreeing to himsolf divine honours, he reveals the weakness bred 
of his 8pii*itual cidme when ho confesses lapse from his earlier 


bub who “measured all things by the needs of Empire” only. Rapidly 
tho pride grows in him that saps {Hendship and judgment. Though 
tho despicable cynic Phylax strikes at him through his friend, and 
severs the one tie by which Alexander was hound to wholesome 
earth, It is contempt for the conditions of humanity, and a giief 
oxcessivo in its arrogant self-love, which bring him to his death¬ 
bed at Babylon. He is stinck down ip. the re-establishment of the 
city which has so long symbolized the lower world that tho poet 
may well use the omen. 

Whilo he invests tlio subject with religious awo Mr, De Vere 
does not sacrifice action to reflection. In the artistic comhinatiim 
of his materials he has probably found tho tradition of Alexander’s 
friendship for Hepheslion («c) soraew'hat unmanageable} hut by 
establishing in an opening scene tho parallel between llephestion 
and Palrcxsius, the tie gains at once its poetic uses, and plays apart 
in tho lovo-Bcenes and in the houaehulcl life where Alexander has 
obviously no place. But, if tho plot is hardly a plot, the poem is 
full of dramatic contrast. Thus the speech of rtoleiny acknow¬ 
ledging man’s incapacity so to dissociate evil from good as to 
build stable empire precedes tho interview of Alexander with the 
Jewish high-pricsl, when the King rejects tho revelation of tho 
limit of his power. When pride has WTought in him the madness 
which confuses tho divino and human, Calonua the Brahmin pre¬ 
sently touches tho extremity of a yet greater arrogance, and in 
suicide “ rejoins the infinite,” There immediately follows the 
charming scene of reverent and self-forgetting love, where Arsinoe 
and Hediestion strengthen one another to self-sacrifice for noble 
ends. The daughter of Darius, anticipating the troubles of her 
marringo with Alexander, which for a political reason has been 
decreed, says;— 

Feci them I may j 

1 know not if 1 ever fearwi j I think 
I never shall. Fear not for me, llephestion; 

Not wholly sorrows were the boitows past j 
Those, that must come will not be wholly sorrows. 

Oh, there’s a •sweetness spread o’er all the oarlli 
Tho tramplinj; foot makes Bweetcr. . . . 

Life ia peace 

To those who live for duty. Peace more pure 
Will find US after death. 

Hkpuehtiox. 

The moon Li risen: 

I see it not, hut see you in its Unlit, 

Like some young warrior, silver-mailed and chaste; 

Or llker yet to her, my ohihlhood’s womler, 

Great Artemis, as I saw her statue first 
Against the broad, full moon, whilo snows high heaped 
^ Ridged her dark wintry porch. F-arewcU, Arsinoe! 

There was a mist that brooded on my spirit; 

That mist is raised. To you no ill can come 
'lhat virtue will not change to iU» owm essence. 

WJien soon afterwards Hephcbtion dies, poisoned by tliu cyniclecch 
Phylax, the eud draws visibly near, for grief drives the King to 
ever more frenzied restlessness. During liis brief household peace 
nl. Echiitana, iu “ililigent musings” he resolves to see once djow 
the high-priost of Jerusalem:— 

lint in the gloomy raptures of just w rath 
That mood wont by. 

The “ unobsequious Fates ” are at his lu'ds. As he listens to the 
Psalm of the Hebrew captives working in the Babylonian roarahea 
he is Icver-stvicken, and there only remain for him half-delirious 
dreams and recognition loo late:— 


This only know we— 

Wo walk Upon a world not knowablc. 

Save in those things which knowledge least desciTO, 
Tct capable not less, of task heroic. 

My tniat is in my work; on that 1 fling me, 
Trampling all questioulngs down. 

.... I sometimes think 
That I am leas a person than a power, 

Borne engine in the right hand of the gods, 

Some fateftil wheel tliat, round in darkness rolling, 
Knows this—its work, but not tbat work’s far scope. 
Hephestion, what is life ? My life, since boyhood, 
Hath been an agony of means to ends.” 


There are love-sceaes tenderly touched, but quite subservient 
to the main current of tho tragedy. There is a plot, but, as wo 
know the inevitable eud, it does not distract attentiem from tho 
central interest of what is rather a tragic masqiio than a play 
in the ordinary sense. Tho scene changes from Troy to tho 
Oaspian edioro, and from tlie Jaxartes to the Indus, hut we hardly 
notice the st^o directions. Fortunately wo are not distracted by 
tri^a of loS colour or by the realism which, while careful of 
costume and climate, neglects tho springs of thought and feeling. 
No revelations of Mr. De Vero’s particular crotchets disturb us, 
though, as is quite credible, the keen-witted Greeks guess at 
truff much os xuen guess now. The Persian creed, nobly drawn, 
has interest for modem worshippers of Heat and Force. The 
pantheistio pride of India finds expression in Oalanus. the Brahmin 
of the drama. Mr. De Vere secures by Imdih or painting tho 
sympathies of tho nineteenth century for his clasrical personages} 
and Ptolemy and other characters are foils to the great King whose 
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’Twas not the mists from tliat mornw ilisastrous, 

Nor death of him that died, nor adverse Gods, 

Nor the Fates themselves; ’twa .1 something mightier yet, 

And scereter iu the great night, that blew mo. 

After n scene in which Arsinoe’s pathetic trust that the Ijord of 
Light is not the less tho Lord of Love— 

A love that out of love crcalod nil thing*; 

A love fhat warring ever willcth peace; 

A patient love froni ill educing good ; 

A corKiuPiirig love triumphant over death— 

relieves the gbora, there remains but the King’s death to follow. 
His last woixis recall tho opening sreno at Troy, when tho “deed 
unborn” was ofl'ered to Achilles by his heir; and they give the 
measure of his frieiidtihip, whicli was a doom rather than a spon¬ 
taneous sympathy. 

It is impossible within our limits to do more than direct the 
reader’s attention to tho driimatio use of landscape in many 
passages. Nature siibserves tho delineation of character through¬ 
out, but with reticence worthy of the themo. No fantarieB of 
style or maimerisms interfere with the plain pm’poso of Mr. 
Do Vero’s work, and common sense balances its imaginative 
power. A slight archaism of style lends illusion; but the poet is 
not afraid of those modem phrases which link the subject of hia 
drama with modem thought. Of course faults could be found in 
tho occasionally rugged rhythm, and here and there a line might 
be relieved from over-weight of meaning; but in 0 work like Inii 
we are not careful to note trifling imperfections. 
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BULING THE ROAST.* 

T\ 71 K imve before now had occasion to remonstiatB against 
Vt the ridiculous feshion which authors, and especiaily lady 
Anthoni, follow in the naming of their books. It is no longer con- 
fiddered nocessaiy that there should be any connexion between a 
novel and its title. They aie things apart from each other. When 
the ncrvel is vn-ilteu a name is bestowed upon it, not in order to 
indicate its contoiit'^, but to call attention to the fact that the novel 
-exists. In many cjiaea it would be quite os well if this fact wore 
suppressed. Ah the object of the title is to attract curiosity, it 
is natural that the author should Btrive to midio this as untisual 
as is possible. As tb^e are many novels, and for every ono 
an author who desires to direct the pubUc eye to his production, 
a kind of i-noe for oddness ma-y be observed to take place in the 
ftdvertisoroeut columns of the newspapcirs. Fragments of Scrip¬ 
tural texts* lines foom ShakstJeare or from popular p(*et 3 of the 
day, jjrovorbs, alliterotiona ore all pressed into the seivice of tlio 
hurrying crowd of novelists. The effect is not ple&^»ant. W« do 

wish to deny that the finding of an atlrfictive title to a book 
is a hvudable object; but the book and its title should huve some 
of reference to each other. Even tho catchpenny adver¬ 
tisements of drugs and hair-wn.'dies from whicli the present 
jhshion of naming novels would seem to be borrowed generally 
serve to point out the nature of the article whoso merits they pro¬ 
claim. In the case of works of fiction tijis is considered supor- 
fiuous. It is true that there does exist this rule, that iiii extravagurit 
titlo heralds an extravagant booJc, just as the clanging of a gong 
at a fair betokens the exhibition oi an exciting spectaclo, a nieJo- 
druma, a monster, or a wild-boast sliow. Only thera is geuoraily 
somo amusement or excitement to bo got out ol tho fair; thcro is 
very often none to be got out of tho novel. 

' ft must bo admitted that Lady Wood’s novol bears a more ap¬ 
propriate device upon its covers than do many of its compeers, 
inasmuch as it contains several passages C(.>ncerning cooking. On 
tho other hand, tho inscription on tho outside of the v«)liime 3 
is at variance with their inside, in that the events there 
described turn mainly imon tho fact that tlio principal characters 
have no roast to rule, rossibly, however, tlie title may have an 
esoteric meaning connected with Hie present fashion of school.'* and 
collets for v. omcji, and may bo iuleuded to point the moral that the 
heroine, who is an excellent Greek and l^tin iiolar, would iiavo 
been bettor employed in attending the lectures on ciuikery at youth 
Kensington than m the study of dead languages. It is not ht-r 
fault, how'cver, tlnit she ia so well-read, as she i.s the daughter 
of a countrj’- clergyman who takes pupils, aud whoso chief delight 
it has boon to instruct Lis daughter in Latin aud Greek. Sub¬ 
sequently she employs groat part of her lime in coaching her f.it her a 
pupils wdicn they get into dilliculties over a loiotty passage. 
Having been informed how excellent a scholar this young woman, 
Myra Leith by name, has become, the reader is a little surprised 
to find in one of tho early pages of the book that phe thinks the 
Greek words nv ovhi^ tao^ represent the EnglisJiNone is equal to 
you.” ITowever, os a rule, her scholansliip is correct '‘uough. It 
18 true that .she ensures accuracy by continmg herself to quotulion. 

She is introvlucod to tho reader in tho act of lielping Peath 
Sandridgo (tlie lo\e of odd names seems to have peiietrate<l from 
the outside to the inside of tlie book), »<>n of the blurl of Arras, and 
a pupil of I)r. Leith's, over liis dilhculties witli the Greek 'I’esta- 
ment. Poath Sandridgo is, after bis cold-blooded fashion, in love 
with her; so is Sandal Tyne, a former pupil of her father's, whose 
wild ways servo to show in high reliel the extreme propriety of 
Sandridge’a demeanour. Itisovidnnt that M^ra very much pre¬ 
fers tho fornu.'r pupil to the present ouo, and in this prefenim-e iho 
reader is app.arently expected to sympathize. It is ditKcult to do 
this after rending of the extreme rudeness of his conv ersation, .and 
becoming acquainted with the poems which his love inspire.^ him 
to address to Myra. One of these is distinguished by a large- 
minded disregaril of rhyme and rhythm. The other has for its 
theme the imago in the poet’s mind of Myra at her piuycrs, and is 
chiefly remarkable for a line devoted to tJie beauties of her night¬ 
gown. Sandal Tyne, instead of making a moposal to Myra in an 
ordinary fashion, chooses to adopt tho plan, wliich is perhaps 
romantic, and is cei'tainly unpractical, of writing a proposiil and 
placing it between the leaves of a dictionaiy in ber iutiier's study. 
Not unnaturally W the time it is discovered Myra, imagining 
that Sandal has disappeared for over, has accepted I'eath Sand- 
ridge. This event hfis been hastened by a burglary attempted 
at Dr. Tjcith’s house, in resisting which he receives injuries so 
dangerous that he ia anxious to make certain of his daughter’s 
possessing a home in the future. After Pealh’s pronosal has been 
made and favourably received, Myra finds Sandal Tyne's artfully 
concealed comniuuication, and goes to her room to road and re¬ 
read the love-letter and verses, and then weeping to bury her face 
in tho pillow and sob, ‘ ’Tis too late 1 too late 1 ’ ” Not one of the 
chaxaeteiB in Lady Wood’s novel ever condesceiuls to say “ it is,” 
ot ^ it wna,” or “ it will” It is always, whether on the most ex¬ 
citing or the most trivial occasions, ’tis^ ’twaa, and ’twill. 

The mp^iago coromony gives the writer of Mulmg the Roast an 
opportunity of taking one of the most remarkable flights out of 
aU ordinaiy rules of grammar which in all oui experience of 
noyel-grammor we remember. The bride’s costume and appoar- 
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ance aro described in a commonplace method* Then follows this 
extraordinary picttire of the bridegroom:— 

Peath looked every inch a genHcman, though rather too tsR and spare 
looking, uarrow-sliouldered, and hooked mse. 

After tho niarriago the hooked-nose ” Peath and his wife go to 
stay with Hio Earl of Anas. Peath is somewhat nervous as to i 
the offoct which his unsophisticated bride may produce upon his ' 
proud and eminently correct relations j ond^for this nervousness it 
will bo seen that he had good reason. Tlie reader has been lod to 
regard Myra as a kind of artlesa nmidou whose education has been 
iinfortuimtelv and unavoidably neglected ^ve in the mattor of 
Greek and I.rfitin. He is induced to believe her a prl whOj if 
iguoraut of the polished luxury of society, is well acqaiainted with 
the decencies of life; who, if W manners are somewlmt brusque, 
vet possesses what is called an innate rofinomont. How far tbia 
belief i.s well founded may be judged from some account of hw 
convers.'ition and beliaviour at dinner (the italicB are the 
author’s):— 

It wojKI Unvc piiz/led a okweror person than Lady TndainJrc to find a 
eubjwt of c'onvt'r!}ftliori with a young person so iiicougraously placed. 

“ I flare HJiy she know.'i nothing—very young .snd ignorant, rloabtksR." 

“ Do you liko l*drigord pio ? ” frhe 'asked Myra at length, as one wia 
placed oQ llu* tohlo. 

“ 1 do not know ; I nevur ute un 3 ^” 

“ Tray allow me to put .some on yom plate,” said ht'r lM\»tl>er-in*law. 

Ho wklolu'd biT ns slio tnntort it. 

** I know Imw to make most pl<’.s,” said tho frank youtig bride. "Bamp- 
.stoaU, pigeon, pnrtndm*—s/aHMer*. till, shouldn't I cuteii it from the Doctor 
for saying that! iblajig, you knoAv,” she said, nodding fiuniliarly at ber 
.si.sfci-ill-law, 

“ I imagine, then/’ said Lord T.vrato, “that j'our worthy father, Doctor 
i.eith, did not instruct you in tins muduni phra.seology. May 1 ask how 
you acquired it ?/' 

“ By running about over tho vicarage, first with one pupil and then with 
another. Such fan it was.” 

A ilead silence fell ou the company at this rcvelnliou. 

The butlm- lille,d Myra’s glaB.s with sparkling Moselle. She dvaiik it down 
at onoo, ob.ser\ing it was very nice /lz., quite tus nice as gmffnr fntji. 

Myra, (juitc uiKonseiutts of the cliills she had shed over the coiupnny, pro¬ 
ceeded to trive. her opinion of what she had just roiifiunieil from her plate. 

“ It is very nice, hut what it ia made of pasai'.s my conjecture!.” 

“ It is made of the Uvors of gocK!,” said Lord Lyrata. “ They are nailud 
elosc to a hot tiri!, to enlarge their Uvwlh, luid then, when tlui geese are 
sultieif iiUy diseased, they are made into pies, and we oat them.” 

Myi fjiee flashed, and her eyes sparkled with anger ; but presently she 
smiled imd -i.’iid— 

“Ah, Lord Lyrate, 3 'ou are hoaxing roe, just as the pupiLs uscrl. Snob 
ci-uel things caimot be done, or if they were, wo Engli«h tolks would neves- 
be mo wiekf'd as to biij' them.” 

“ 1 believe,” stammered his I.nrdshjp, “that it is perfectly true.” 

“ And A-ou eat such food, and erjov that which has cuuscil such prolonged 
sufl'ciing ? Ah! I sliiill never forget it, though I ate it unknowingly. Tt 
makes me sick to think of it,” siud tho plain-spoken young lady. 

It is not surprising (hat such a dc.scription oa liOrd Lyratc’a should 
tiira hi.s bearer sick. Lord Jjyrate is not more remarknhle in bia 
ways and manmu's than aro tho n!.st of the Sanuridge family. He 
caust-'s Myra gi-ciit mortifioatii>n by expo*,tag her ignorance of 
Fivrid), but fiheh.'ishevi’cvcngewhenanow picture of Lord Arras’fr 
is opened. Here is the description given of it by tho writer, itt 
which the confusion of tenses may be noted;— 

I'be seeno re))rc 8 eutud a wild scorcoast, and lying on the sands was the 
tigiu-c of a y<»uth, w-hose beauty wasdimmed by loming doatlL A few terri¬ 
fied nttciiiUnts are lifting his lieud, aud disemharriu-uiiig him from the wreck 
of hn cliariot. In the far distance, i-ashing towards tho mountains, were 
his atec cl.-, pursued by n monstrous creutui-c, in tfio fona of a bull, Iircathlng 
fire fram ids nostrils. 

Every- ono is at a loss to loiow what the subject of the picture cau 
be, until Myra discloses that sho knows where to find it, and takes 
from tbc library shelves a copy of Euripides’s HimolgtuSf which 
neither tlu; Karl nor Lis son is able toconstrae;—’Tis somo years 
since I was 11 prefect of Winchester coimnoneia, Mrs. Peaty’ sap 
Lord T.yrJiU*; “ my Greek is somewhat rusty,” “ Like ray IVenoh, 
ell ? ” sho replie.s. It is in the first place improbable that a man 
who had been hi^h up in a public school should lose all knowledge 
of (rroelc in a icw years. In tlie second place, a man who can 
c[uote French so fluently as Lord Lyrato does ia more Hian likely 
to be acquainted with the scene in Raeine’s Phhdrty which is a 
tolerably close copy of that in Euripides which Myra translates for 
the benefit of her father and brother-in-law. Myra’s knowledge of 
Greek, howeve®, stands her in yet better stead than this, for by 
quietly prompting a bishop in the middle of a quotation from Plato 
sho arouses his iniere.st in herself oiidrecalls her father to the memofy 
of tho prolate, who presently bestows a good living imon him. The 
gift is well timed, for, on tho return of Myre and Peath to thehr 
modest living, the hitherto weak aad sulnoiaMVe Peath laoneheB 
with ttuconquerable obstinacy into a course of wild eadxavaganea. 
A great part of the book is taken up with a minate aceouat 
of the domestic misery and squalor resmting foom this, whhdi' is- 
singiitarly unpleasant. In a novel olthe oalinre of Lady Woodls 
produetten one looks for amnsuraeut, uid thisi it must be saii, is 
to be found in many parts of RtUmg tfie Romty althougii n is 
often unconsciously provided. The thought, pereoption, and power 
of a firsb-rate writer are required to deal with the moro serious 
aspects of life. And it would be to faul aa3rthii^ naoie 

serious and more out of place ia an ephesueml novel toW' the 
spectacle of a dermmn ^dually reducM to poverty by htsoeni 
extravagance, until from Dorrowing money ana never repaying' 18 
he descends to embezzling the Sacrament money. Few things 
tell more heavily against a writer than the iniqpptopriste introduo* 
tion and inadequate treatment of a tcagiosl situation. 

Such interest as there is in Buimf Moagt h divided betwaan 
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tbe {ortuDea of the Sondrid^ ftnd of Sauiol Tyue. Iho ibrm«r 
lover of Myra. Tlifiro are wmw ideaa ori^ually good in the -tvork- 
ijjgof tho plot, hut tiwv aw) used iu eo Tuiuhliii^ wid iiwon- 
aeoutive a manoer tiiat all tbeir goodueeB evapomtea. I'he dilteront 
pails of the utory do not hang togeiher in auy way. We have 
called «tt©nti(Mi to some o/Tences good f^nutua* in MiUituf 

thf. Boatt {it IB unpleasant to add that there are tome ^uite as bad, 
and of a kind far too oouimon in uovela nowadays, against good 
taste. 


AMERICAN LlTERATintE. 

T he fame of Qeneral Lee has so coinplotoly ovei'shadowtal that 
of all the other military chiofe of tlie ConfoderatT that pro¬ 
bably fow of the European public now remember that tlidre wna a 
commander of tho army charged witli the protection of tho 
Soulbenv. capital before the great soldier who hus linked lua name 
in undying glory with the defence of Richmond. .^Viid yet General 
Joseph JoniisLon—for, of course, it is of him we speak—gave evi¬ 
dence of abilities which cmtitle him to no m«jan ropiitnlion as a atralo- 
gist. On the lield of Bull Run be was tho senior officer, and os he 
was the first chosen to beat back Northern invasion, so in the lasi. 
decisive struggle, when Sherman had scattered the army of Georgia 
and was beginning his faiuoufi march to the sea, it whs to Johnston 
again that the Confederate Governmout turned as tJie only bulwark of 
the Oarolinns. A history from his own pen, or, as ho more modestly 
styles it himself, a narrative, of the military oiieratious* directed 
by this eminent soldier in the greatest of modern civil wars, cannot 
but bo highly iuteivsting to the military student. In a brief intix)- 
duetion of less than Ihreo lines it is unpivtendingly oll'ertKl as a ; 
•conti'ibutiou of materials for the iiso of tho future historian of the 
war. And it is written iu tho tone and spirit we «b()iild expect 
from ono who had home himself so stc^uiily against Iremondoiis 
odds. I’liore is no vain boasting of tho aupeiiorit} of 
Southern soldiers, and no disparagement of Northein courage. 
On the contrary, tho Genei'ol goes out of his way on more thau one 
occasion to hoar testimony to tho galliiolry of tho foe. And oven 
when writing in seif-defence—for the book is essentially a delence 
of the flenoral ugsiiiist the strictures pas.stid upon him —hh never 
forgets the dignity which be.cojneB his ehanwiev and antoredents. 
At tlie same time the fact that the work is an apolof/ia, a jus- 
tiiicHtioLi of his military operations, somewhat detracts from 
its value: whilo the emission to s\ipply maps very seriously 
impairs its UHelubiesa. It is impossible for a reader to follow in¬ 
telligently the details of a battle, and of the movements w'hicli pre- 
coded it, without a plan of the lielrl before i.iiii. And we would 
urge upon the publishers of the “ NaiTative,” when preparing for a 
second edition, to supply this stmuige omission. Like his more 
famous chief, General Joseph Johnston was a Viiginian, and, like 
him, too, he hold a commission in the IJiiited States army at the 
outbreak of the wav. General Johnston devotes a brief space to 
justify his resignation of his commission, and his j>HHaing over to 
taJte service with the Oonfedemey. Undoubtedly it is a \ei‘y gxjivo 
step on the part of a soldier to range himself on tho side of an in¬ 
surrection, and ono which is rightly judgt'il on the most rigorous 
principles. But tho casus of Generals .1 ohuston and Lee aie en¬ 
tirely diflerent from such a desertion us that of tlie unfortunate 
Colonel lloBsel, or, indeed, from that of any other officer in a Euro¬ 
pean army. The result of tho Civil War has decided now that a State 
has not the right to withdiw from ibo Un ion. But when Secession 
took place, that was not the received doctrine, This w not the 
place to enter into tho constitutional argument, and, indeed, it is 
suflioiont to remark that the whole South repudiated tho doctrine in 
the most practiciil manner possible, w h ile in tho Nort h tho I femocratic 
party at least openly maintained that tho South was acting within 
Its right. If, then, Generals Johnston and Ijee erred, they eiTod in 
common with the vast majority of Aiuoricmia in holding that a 
Steto had the right to secede, oudfthat to his Slate a citison owed 
his first aUegiance. As long as Virginia remaino«l in tho Union 
both officem reteinod their commissions and did iboir duty. As 
soon as Virginia seceded, both i-esigned their eoiumiasions and 
hastened to place their services at tho disposal of their State. 
General Joseph Johnston had been the senior in rank in the Tiiited 
States orny^. At the time of his resignatifm ho was Quiu-tennnster- 
Oeneral with the commiarioii of a Brigadiei'-General, whureas l^ee 
had been only Lieutenant-OoloneL JJkit on Jolinston’s arrival in 
Richmond he found that Lee had been appointed Oomiminder-in- 
Ghief of tho army of the State with the rank of Major-General. 
Johnston was at once given tho .same rank, and entrusted 
with the training of the State levies. Chi the accession of 
Virginia to the (fcnfederacy, however, General Johnston entered 
Uie Oonfi^erate service, and received from President Bavis 
the command of Harper’s Feny, while General Beauregard 
waa i^apointod to tho Oontederate command at Manassas, Lee 
BtHl remaining in the service of Virginia. The first serious 
.attack WAS made by the Federal army under General M‘I)owel 
a^nst Manassas. Johnston at once huitied to the relief 
or Beauregard with a portion of bis army, leaving the re¬ 
mainder to hurry after him os quickly as it could. He arrived 
in time to consult with Beaiu'e^d, and agree to the plan eug- 
getrted by the latter. But before the plan could be carried out tmi 
Fedeml General attacked, and Bull Run was tbe rmult. This 
great victory seburod Virgwa from invasion for tj^ remainder of 
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the year. was appointed to the eoummnd of tbe Northern 

army, and he devoted tfei miifcumn and wiuter.to the wrtrh ef pre- 
parly organising and disciplining it. Early in the Ibilowing spt^g 
he movTO his forces by water to Fo^ress Monroe, ami thtmee ad¬ 
vanced up the peninsula to invest Richmond.'^ General Juhnstou 
assumed the direfjtion of the operations imdcrrtaken against him. 
Johnston strongly urged upon Ihesidont UMne to fell back 
upon Richmond, coUert there tbe whole militery fonje of the 
Confederacy, allow MXHellim to approach tho city, oml then, 
when ho was nt a distance from his hose, IhJl upon him, and inflict 
such a bl<wv 08 would decide the war at once in favour of the J^jutb. 
A council of war was hold, at which Lee was present, aud, mainly 
by Lee’s advice, ns Johnston states, tho plan of the latter was set 
aside. IJ nder these circumstances General Johnsten determined to 
delay tlieadvonoe of the enemy by every meatns in his jwwct, without, 
however, bringing on a genemt engagement too soon. Accord¬ 
ingly he occujued in force a defensive line constmeted hv Geiiend 
Mngnider, which stretched from Yorktown to Warwick OotHt 
House. The line was loo long, and besides ndmitted of being 
turned, but tho Federal Giuiefttl sat down belbvj} it, and erected 
siogv batteries. W^hon they wsiu riady, tho Oonfederates retired. 
At Williamslnirg Lurigstreet’s and riiii’s diviwom, to allow time 
for tho removal of the baggage and ammunition, engaged a porriou 
of tho Fedeml army and influTt^'d a loss twice as gi’eat as these 
divisions sufiered themsidvea, and then the army once more fell 
buck slowly to the ndghbourhaorl of Richmond. M‘Olcllaa ’8 
forces in their advance were divided into two parts bv the 
Cliicliahoniiny. Johnston took advnntiige of tbe separatfon to 
direct twenty-tliree out of his twenty-seven divisioBS against the 
Federal krft wing, conristing of two corps, or about two-fifrhs of 
the entire I'^.nlcraJ force. The Battle of 8 even Points, which 
cnsucfl, was iudecirivf*, as night fell before Uie Confederates could 
improve the advantage they gained, and General Johnston, having 
reeuived a hcveru wound, w’lia never able to resnnie tho contest. A 
few dnya later (iunuYul Lee was appointed U> his coumumd. 
llufon? JohiiHton luid completely roeovered, he was ordered ta tbe 
M'fst to superintend operations in Mississippi and Teimesseo. bat 
wrtut of nieoJitt coiiipollcd him to look on uolplessly while Grant 
reduced VielcBburg and PemlHsrton’s army. The disastew 
rienced by General Bragg next summoned him to tho command of 
tho army of TenuesBce. In a campaign of seventy days, om^md to 
an army under Sherman mure than twico as ouinoreus, Johnston 
lioaste —and the boast is correboreted by two of his corps com¬ 
manders—Giat constantly fighting psrtim ongtigemenls, a^ fldr- 
niisliing day after day, ho iiuver lost an action, though lie absfi- 
douod much territoiy, and handed over the army to his successor 
improved in morale ami cfl’ectiveness. He adds that he hwl brought 
the enemy to the neighbourhood of the |>o 8 itaon whore he had in- 
tcuded to make a final stand, whore they w'onld not he ahfe to avail 
themstjlvea of their 84 iperiorily of numlJers, where, if dofoatod, they 
would Ui fiir from Ihuir base, and where, if lie himatdf aufiereil a 
I'overso, ho had a strong po.^ition t«i fall hack upirn. Jlnwovar. the 
Government wfis dissatisfied because ho rutirtxi pcrsifi(iii*ntly bofi>re 
Sheman, and he was removed from tho command, H*i retil'iBd 
into private life, whence he did not ^^niu emerge until the otmy of 
the TWtiu.ssc;e had bui'ii shattered to pieces under Hood,and Shc^tinon 
had penetrated to the heart of the Confederacy. Then ho was 
once again summoned into tho field, but it was only to have the 
melancholy honour of being tlie last Soutliern General who sumn- 
dered un army to tlio conqueror. 

Tho recent death of Mr, Sumner * has called fi)rth u plentiful 
ci'op of lives, memoirs, notices, eulogies, and funeral orations, all 
of which, BO far as we have seen, have a common feult. Thw ex¬ 
aggerate extravagantly tho intlueuco and abilities of their subject. 
The milural do.^ire to spoak well of ono who lias so lately passed 
away is intensified iu the present case by that ahnonnal hero- 
worship so strongly developed in the Amenctius of our day. And. 
hencu tho impression likely to be loft on tho mind of a persou 
proviously unacquainted with the AbolilionUt agitation by a peru¬ 
sal of this biographical literature is, that next to nothing had been 
.achieved by tlie predecessor^ of Mr. iSumuer, but tluit his entrance 
into public lilb speedily trnnsfornod an insignificant clique into an 
inlliiuntuil national party. The work of Messrs. Chaplin fihares 
in this common defect, and, though tho authors tell us that they 
have had access to private pam'rs and other fresh 60ur('.eB of infor- 
inaiion, we cannot iind tliat they haAo made any importaut addi¬ 
tion to what was before known of Mr. Suinnei‘'a liJe. Still the 
book contains some g<iod anec^Jotes. But its interest would be 
^oater if it wore written iu a less pretentious stylo, and displayed 
less of the taste of an interviewing ranorler. 

Anything from the pen of Mr. Wells f is sort' te bo deserving of 
attention, and although the subject he discusses in tho present 
little pamphlet is not of great general interest, it yet curiously 
iUusiratoa one tendency of democratic govemmeiit in iho United 
States. In tho year 1864 some of the American railways con¬ 
necting the gi-e&t centres of tradu and pupulatiou) finding postal 
communication r^idly increasing, began to run what are known as 
“ postal care.” Tmese postal care are in reality travdfing post- 
oiticos, which receive the mails unaorted. Post-office clerks moke 
up the bogs tn route j and diiap thorn at the yarious wayside offices. 
It win be seen that the urcominodation thns afforded to the public 
is very g reat. About seventy per cent, of all tbe matter now con- 

* Lif* of CharUa Suumtr. By Jeremiah ChapHn and J. V, Chaplin. 
Boston: Lotfarop A Go. Bovor, NJfiL: Day A Co. 

t RdaHuyn Ihs Ftderal Chwrtmmt to the Be^roadt. By David 
^ A. W«Ub. London: TrUbner A Co. i874< 
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Teyed by mcdl is cftiried in those postal cars, and it is in evidence 
if the GbTerament were obliged to sort all letters and papers 
in Its own post-offices, it would have to hire three or four l^e 
wsiohoases for that purpose in the city of New York alone. Yet 
the Government contributes nothing to the construction or repair 
of these c^, and, until last year, it refused to pay more for them 
thim previously to 1864 it paid for more conveyance. Moreover, it 
claims the right to send by these cars as many special agents ns it 
d^ms necessary, and these agents, unlike private persons travelling 
with free passes, have a right of action t^inat the railways in case of 
accident. Lastly, tho Government insists upon paying the Com¬ 
panies by drafts upon tho various post-offices scattei-ed along their 
lines, in other words, it compels tho Oompatiios to collect its re¬ 
venues for it. The Companies refuse to coutiniio the service on 
these conditions, end the object of Mr. Wells’s paper is to point out 
the real nature of the pretension put forwai'd by the Government, 
namely, to compel railways to perform a special service which 
they have not contracted to perform, in a way dictated by tho 
Government, and at rates of whoso sufficiency the Government is 
the sole jud^. 

The Imports of the State Board of Health of Mtissachusetts * 
have acquired in America a deserved reputation for earnestness of 
effort to make them what such documents ought always to bo, and 
the present Report wiU increase this woU-carnod distinction. It 
con^ns a mass of minute information which tlirows more light 
upon the actual condition of the greatest of Ne’> Englsnd com- 
muiiitieB than is anywlioro else to bo found within the same 
compass, and some of tho special papers inchulerl treat veiy ably of 
matters in which we are all intimately concerned. There is, for 
instance, a paper by the chairman, JJr. Rowditch, on preventive 
medicine, in wnich the influence of occupation, recreation, residence, 
clothing, food, exercise, and the like, in preventing disease, and more 
eepecially in preventing the disease from which New England so 
frightfully suffers—consumptiou—is discussed in a very instructivo 
manner. One opinion arrived at by Dr. Rowditch, though he 
freely admits tlmt ho has not been able to collect a sufficient 
number of facts to warrant him in putting it forward with con- 
iidence, is, it may be mentioned, that tho use of porli as a principal 
article of food predisposes to consumption. And he seems inclined to 
think also that salted meats, pickles, and various kinds of pies and 
cakes, have a similar tendency. Of course it was already well esta¬ 
blished that all these kinds of food are less nutritious than beef, 
muttony fowl, and flsh. But perhaps tho most in<erc.stiiig papers 
are those upon the health of fanners, and upon tho intiuenc»» of 
Bchoohattendauce upon health, moie particularly upon the health 
of girls. Tho paper on ilie health of the furaier.s of iMussachusetls 
is especially gooa, as a typo of a kind of which wo have un¬ 
fortunately too few in the official literature of any country. That 
upon tho sanitary aspect of education is also excellent. It tends 
very strongly to cou^i the views put forward by Dr. Maudsley a 
little while Sgo* 

The next book upon our list is also a publication of a Mas.«!fl- 
chusetts State Board t, and is executed in the same ndmiinble 
manner. In its first paper it treats of tho siibioe-t which we have 
just mentioned—education—but from nn entirely ditloient point 
of view. Its object is to show tluiL tlie difficulty whicli wo fool 
so strongly liero at home, that of getting the children into the 
schools, is also exiwrienccd in tlie liome of the vaunted coiniuon 
school systom. Tho second paper is an attempt to nacevtain the 
eorniugB of one class of prufesrtiouul men in Mii.«aachu»eUs. L'n- 
fortunatcly, the attempt is not vc.ry buccessl’iil. Tho compara¬ 
tive failure must be attributed to tho jierhaps nalurul un¬ 
willingness of the person.*! addre.'^sed to furnish inforuuit.ion, and 
tho want of power in tho Bureau to compel answers. Tho re¬ 
maining papers are all excellent, and together siqmly a mass of 
information respecting tho lioiues mid earnings of the worlting 
classes, as well ns the present .state of the various luanurnctures of 
Massachusetts, which is invalunble to tho studeut of tho social 
condition of tho American people. 

Still another official report L li‘.s.s intere.sting and less readable, 
yet of valuo to geologists, motalliirgist.'^, luinors, and speculators in 
mines, 13 that of Mr. Raymond, United Stales’ Cumuiis.siuDiT of 
Mining Statistics. The work treats of the mines and minin'/ 
of the whole vast region between the Rocky Mountains and tlu; 
Pacific, and is the fruit of the labours of a large number of couti i- 
butors. 

Wlien Lewis and Clarke ascended the Missouri in 1804, they 
found lour tribes of agricultural Indians, numerous and prosui-rous, 
inhabiting eight permanent towns in the Upper Missrairi Valley, 
west of the Dakota nation. All that now remain of these pro.s- 
perous tribes are collucU'd in one small village of about two 
thousand five hundred souls at Fort Berthold, Dakota Tonitory. 
The four tribes are reduced to three, ono having suffered so fright- 
fullvfrom smallpox in 1838 that the few survivors joined the 
Hidatsa, accepted its chief as theirs, and adopted its traditions, 
myths, and ceveraonios. It is with Iho language of the tribe thus 
reinforced that Mr. Matthews! makes us acquainted. It is a curious, 

• Fifth Annval Hrport of the Stale Board of Health of MaseuehusKit*. 
Boston i Wright & Pytter. London: Trllbncr Co. 

f FHfth Annual Beport of the Bureau o1 StaUetict of Labour, Boston: 
Wright A Potter. London: TrUbner & Co. 

t JUit^t^Judutfry of the States and Territories Rocky hlimntains, 

■ By Bosriter W. l^ymondl, Ph.D. Now York: ForuA Co. 

& Onimt^r (tnd VieHomry of ths Language of the Hidatsa; with an 
TfSrodftet^ Rhtteh of the Tribe. By Washington Matthews. New York: 
Crsmeiiy Press. Undon t Trllbnei- A Co. 


and to the student of prehistoric man, os well as to the philologist, 
an interesting fact, that, though the three tribes inhabit the samo 
village, and &at least a hum&d years have been nmt neighbours, 
living on terms of peace and intimacy, and freely intermdnyuig, 
each speaks nevertheless a distinct language. And not only do the 
languages show no tondency to coalesce, but nothing more than jx 
remote likeness can be traced between two of them—a likeness point¬ 
ing probably to a common origin in the distant past j while, mote 
remarkable still, no resemblance of any kind has yet heem discovered 
between ^ese two and the third. To make the survival of those 
languages side by side yet more surpritiug, Mr. Matthews tells us 
that almost every inomW of each tribe uiulorstauds the language 
of the others, so that it is not an uncommon thing to hear a 
dialogue carried on in two languages, ono person, for instance, 
questioning in Madan end tho other answering hack in Grosventre, 
and vice versd.” Moreover, many of them are acquainted with the 
Dakota tongue, and all iiudorstand tho sign luuguage. So it will 
Iw BGon tliat, savages though they be, tiioy are by no means 
unskilful linguists. 

Gur readers will rocollei't tbe arrest last year of a Oorroepondent 
of the New Yw'h Herald in Cuba on a charge of treason, in 
having made his way from the Spanish linos to the part of tho 
island hold by tho insurgents, and thence returned to the Spanish 
quarters. By the intervention of a British man-of-war, Mr. 
O’Kollv*, tho Oorrespomleut in qiie.stioiJ, was saved from tho fury of 
those into whose liamls ho first fell. And his case having been 
taken up diplomatically, he was, after a weary coufinomont, con¬ 
veyed to Madrid by tho orders of the Home Govenuneut, where, 
on the advent of 6enor Caatelar to power, he was finally set at 
liberty. Mr. O’Kelly has availed liimaelf of his freedom to write a 
narrative of his adventures and hair-broadth escapes. And as be 
passed some time with Spanish troops on the march and in camp, 
visited slave plantations, contrived to elude tho vigilance of the 
authorities and enter the Mambi-land, or insurgent’s territory, 
convereed with Cenpedes and other chiefs of tho insurrection, and 
finally made Rcquaiiittinco with Spanish gaols and gaolers, both in 
the colony and the mother-country, it will he seen that tho tale 
he has to tell is sufficiently exciting. 

Of a dillbrent order is Syrian Home Life f, a j)atfliwork com- 
positiiin, compiled from a portion omitb'd from .a formin’ work of 
an American mis.'iionary, old letters from the same to a New York 
journal, fi’e.‘^hly furbished up, and some more letters from other 
memhors of tho mission. 

q'ho object of Mr. Marsh’s w'ovk X i* fh*' character imd 

extent of tho changes produced’by humuji action in the pliysical 
conditions of tho globe, ami to sijggi*ht tbe possibility of the 
material improvement of exhausted regions, such as home of tlu* 
countries of Smitlierii Europe and \Vc»ti*rn Asia, w'hick w'eri* once 
the seats of luxurimis civiliisatiuus and were celebruled for tJieir 
bounteous fortilily, hut are now in great jiart waste and uii- 
inhnhiled. The booli is a new edition of an older work, and is in 
many jiarts rewritten and considerably (uilarged. 

The Constants of Nature ^ is a couipiliilion specific gravities, 
boiling and melting points, ami chemical formula?, forming tho 
fir.st part of a series to be publialied by the ymith‘'Ojiiiin Institu¬ 
tion of Washington. 

And in connexion with this work we may notice the three pa.rt.s 
of the IVoeecdings of the. Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila¬ 
delphia II, forming the volume for 1873. The publications of this 
Society date back to 1817, and are contained in fourserics of volumes. 

To Americans busy in clearing and settling a continent, in 
making money, and working out 1T10 problems of social and poli¬ 
tical deinocracy, tbo study of philosophy offers few attractions. 
There hap as yot, indeed, Ijccn no time for the formation of on 
lierediturv leisured class amongst whom tho taste for such studios 
\vmild naturally grow up. And the Colleges and Unmrsities are 
loo ])ooily equipped to stimulate the growdli of tbo taste. Yet 
there fire a few who venture to follow tho liighcsl flights of European 
speculation. Ono of these is Mr. Hall, who has translated almost 
oiie-h'ilf of Dr. Roseukranz’a tribute to IJegel^j, composed on tlie 
occasion of his centenary in August, 1869. 

We need nut expend many words on Mrs. WardLllowe’s Se:u and 
Lhhuation** Mrs. IJowe, as the reader may possibly be aware, is 
one of the leaders of tho American Women’s Rights party. She 
loolicd upon Dr. Olarlic's Se.v in Hduentim as an attack upon her 
views, and in the present little volume she. has uudertaken to 
demolish her assailant. Wo are afraid, however, that tho Doctor 
will bo ungallant enough not to consider himself refuted. 

As tho first attcuipts of a young author, thePoeiuatt of Edith 

• The Mamhi-Lnnd i or^ Adcunturcs of a “ HerakC* Corretpotident in 
Cuba. By .Jniucs J. O'KcIiy. Phil.'idelphia; Llppincott A Co. London ; 
Tr Ulmer A Co. 
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Sampson Low A Co. 

X The Earth as Modified by Human Action. A new edition of “ Man and 
Nature.” By IL P. Marsh. New York: Scribner A Co.*London.* Sainpsori 
Low A Co. 

§ The l!onstants of Nature. Part I. By F. W. Clarke, S.B. Washington; 
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II Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Pkdadelphia. 
Philaddphltt: Academy of Natural Siuonces. London: Trilbner A Co. 

^ Hegel. By Dr. Karl Kosenkranz. Translated by G. S. Hall. St Louii: 
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May m of fair promiee, The writer has already acouired con- 
aiderahle power of expression^ and ia not without an ear for rhythm. 
Of the next poems* we have less to say. Mw. Piatt is a veteran 
author, and she writes verses with oonsidetahle facility, hut we 
cannot truthfully call them poetry. , 

Papa '8 Own mri f ia a novel with a pui^se, the social palace at 
Guise furnishing a hint for the plot; and, like most such novels, it 
is more didactic than interesting. 

The next novel on our list, Prudence, Palfrey has more 
merit. It is a sketch of clerical life in a New England village, 
but it is to be hoped the minister ia not to be taken as a* type of 
his class. 

The mogaisincs § whose titles will ho found below call for little 
notice at our hands. None of the napers are of striking merit, 
and in general the best are by Euglisn writers. Indeed, the fact 
that contributions are so largely drawn from this si^e of the 
Atlantic ia itself a proof of the low shite of periodical literature in 
the United States. 

* A Voyage io the Fortunate Islee. By Mrs. 8. M. B, Piatt, Bodton : 
Osgood & Co. I/)ndon ; IVabner & Co. 

t Papa'n Own Girl. By Marie Howland. New York: J. P. .lewitt. 
Boston: Leo & Shepard. London: Sampson T/ow & Co. 
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TrUbner & Co. 
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prtffKiio-Anafovip_Mr. C. Stewurt. ChAilfChnrc Mr. I.kbrcdch. Sotonir—Mr. A. 

w. Ucniielt. Dental S»tgt'ry~Mr J. W. KllioU. D^mututratumt Mvdnd ^iHUorntf—Dr. 
Payne. Marhul Anatomy und/‘rficCicoi J urAo/opy—Mr. U. Aniott. ifeiitui Dueorca—Dr. 
Wm. llhya Willlaimi. 

T, B. PEACOCK, M.D., Dean. ' . 

R. G. WUrrFIELD. IfetKcal.'b'eretarv. 
Any further Information reauTed will le afforded by Mr. WniTFixLJD. 


riUY’S HOSPITAL.-Tho MEDICAL SESSION commences 

vj iiiflcntor. The IN'TIIIIUIICTORY AMURKSa wlU b. etfm hr SIf WilXIAM 
gull, Bart., on Thursday, Uctober I, at Two o'clock. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Canimltinff PAyaiciana—Slt W. Gull, Bart., M.D., D.C.L.. F.R.S.I G. Owen RMr 

FAynician^-S. 0. Hahcruhon, M.D.j S. Wilka, M.D., F.R.S., F, W. Flivy, M.D.. 
>.RW,| W. Moxou, M n. 

A»suiinut-J‘hvneian»^t'. IJiltun Fa^rcc, M.D.i P. II. Fye-Smlth, MJ>.| Frederick 
TBylor.M.lL 

Coruultina.SuiaeonA—J, nilton. Ewi., F.B H.; E. Ciick, Ear. 

iSururon*^,T. lihkctt, EwM J. Cooper Fonter, Ek|.: Thumaa Bryaiiti Efti.t Arthur 
K. Durham.E iK|- 

At»ota»t:Surorvna—lI, O. IIoww', M.S. i N, Ihivlira-CiJley, M C. 

CvtuuUiHg (tlmUtncPhy*u‘ian..UeHry Oldham, M.D. 

Ofrjrrrnc^ApsiWun—J. Braxliiu liicka, M 1) , F.U.S. 
dMirtonf ObuMnc PSysirtnn~.A. L. Ualabm, M.D. 

0,‘Af^almlc .ymuiiui—C. RadiT, Eao. 

/4»*4*ronf-0/iA(/w//nic Svrgtou—C. lIlRffrni, EiQ, 
i«ro'on-D«((Mt.-J. 8. A. Salter, M.U.JT.R.S. 

/(■a«Arr<nt>.!iHrpeofi'/>en(i«t—il. Mood, Esq, 

A4umI.>'Mi'yfr«i_W.Laldlaw Purveii,E»(i, _ ^ 

Jiftlitai Rey^sfrora-Frerienrk Tajlor.M.D.t J.F. Goodhart.M.A. 

.Sur(/>nil /fe(/rtfrar—Frederic Durham, £iq. 

AjtatAccarp-Jainea Stocker, Eaq, 

Tlie Ho<ipitaI now (mntatna (190 Bed*. Of theae 431 are fht Medleal CmM jJIM for Smatoal i 
M for Gynaecological i for ^philitlc, and to for Ophthelnuo Caeei. There are ibo 8V 
Children • Cota, and at Keaerve Heda, with H In private rooma. 

In oonuevloti with the Lying-in-Chorlty, about 3,(WO Caoe* are aanoally attended by the 
Studenta. 

Number of PatioiU relieved during the year, about 01,0(10. 

WINTER SESSION LECTURES. 

Mediefnc-Dr. Wllki and Dr. Haberahon. 

Chwrat Jfedicine—Dr. Haberahon, Dr. Wilka, Dr. Pavy, and Dr. Mozon. 

^rurycry—Mr. Cooper > orator and Mr, Blrkelt. 

Chniroi Pvrueru-Mr. Blikelt, Mr, Forater. Mr. Bryant.and Mr. Durham. 
AtrwtomvlD'ju-rt/itii’eand.'i'vrgical)—Mr. Durham aiidwr. Hoarae. 

Phtmolngb and O'eiural Amtomff-Dr. Pavy and Dr. I^r-Smlth. 

Clitiiivl Lxeturei on Jtutuf\fyry and DUtatu qf Women~JOi. Braaton Illcka. 
Chrmiatru—Dt Delnia auil Dr. Stevrnaim, 

Jit^/ermmtnl PAifoaopAy—Mr. A. W. Ilcinolu. 

DEMONSTRATIONS. 

Pi-arric<tf.<fMrgerw—N. Davlet-Colloy, M.C. . 

Alruircmy—Mr. Clement LiicaM, Deinonatiator i' Mr. Ooldiag Bird and Mr. Jaeobion, 
Aaaiatuot-Denioualraiora. , 

Pniclu-ol PAy«o/wy—Dr, 1*. II, Pyc>8mith. , ^ ^ „ 

Mortal A r«i(oiny—Or. C. Iltllon Fitfze and Dr. J. F. Goodharl. 

Cutaufowi Diarnara—Dr. C. Hilton Fiigge. 

Clinical lycctnrc* In Medicine, SurKery, and Midwlfory, Weekly. 

Special ClHaaca are held In tbo lloapital for .Sluilonta prcpailag for the Examlaailona of the 
Uiurcmlty of (.oiiifon. and of the Ciolliuro of Suryeona. 

The Miiaciim of Anatomy, J'atltoli^gy. and Cuniparative Anatomy (Cwrttor, Dr. Fagge) 
OOiitaine in,(WO Specimens. t,iW(l Drawlnaa and Diagraiaa, aa unique (solleotlonoi Anatomical 
Model". ao(l a Seriea of 4IW Mdiiela of Skin Diaeaaea. 

Gviithmen dralroua of bemxniiui SLudenta muat give aatiafoctoiy testimony as to their 
Education and Conduct. F rea: X4l) for tho drat year j jC-IO for the Mrcond i £30 for the third r 
and £111 dtr auroeudinff ycara of atteadaiioe. One Himdied Quioena In oue payment entitles a 
to n Pf*rp4!(uftl Ticketa 

^The HonaO'Suriteoni end lloiiac-Phyalclana, the Obstetric Retridonta, tho Clinical Auiatante. 
Dreswra. Dreaaera in the Eye Waida, and ClinloM Clerkaare aeleclod tn»n the 8tud«Oto (uieord- 
tne to merit. 

Seholarahlps, varying In value fhoni £33 to £40 each, are awarded at the oloae of cadi 
Bummer Sestiem for general proflrienn. . „ . 

Two Gold Medala are given by Ute Treasurer-one In Clinltnl Medldne, an 

^ A’^^untary Examloatkm takes place at Entrance, In pementary CBumIqi 
T he First Three Candidates receive resiieetlvcly prirea of £49, £40, end iU. 

Several of the Leoturen have Vacanclca for ResWent Priwato Pupils. _ 

For ftirther Information apply to Mr. STOCKia, Secretary, or the Dean, Dr. F. Taylor. 

Ony's Hospital. August 1A74. __ ^ 

^.~BARTOOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 

O HC110LARBUIF8 IN SCIENCE. 

Two S(^ltoIarshipe In 8(<lcnco have been founded at St. Bartholoinew’s Hospital; 

I. An Ot>cn Scholarship of the yahw of XlPO, tonable for one year, to be wmitotod for In 

Sutdeota of Exsitilnatlon are identieal wlUi those of the Oj^o SohdaraWp. 

For ftirthcrparticnlartandryHahua oi iijlijeets. appliwtion may be made, 
letter, to Tn* SVAaniyt of the College. 81. Uai thuiumew s Hospifol 


»,and oaelaCUnleal 


■ and Mathematics. 
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29,187^. 


fkWEiare (M^lBGffiL -OalwftV.-flESSION 1874 - 6 .— 

V& ’ FAdAW <Tf MKI^ICIN*. 

I'hB ntlST MATlAICTTLATrON CXAMIN.itlON foi* Uic So^Blon iWi-ft will be Md on 

for 8CIIQt,ARSTnrS wd EXlirniTIONH Flrtt Ycot 
wll( Mfiniittoao onOotolwr «iTlt>T Hclu>i»TAl|>* md ExblblitOM of thi Scwnd Yenr 

J*-iiinBiSSw of the CounoU. »U {Uhnlinhlp* iwid Exhlbltume tVo Soeond, Third, 

^ tonniniFluw ho cwjipote.i for by dtudontu who hove e^utd tho roftiUilto 
In any Medlval Sehnui rumtfnlawd by the (teiiuto of the Q^Mo'i Univerilty. and have 

peMttrieuIatfon E^amlnailvn In iHi> College. „ ^ - 

«n>nintc Examitintion. ElKht Hcliolarbhipii, of tiui vanie of £Xt mch, wdl be anercd for 
OOBlMCICkm, irtaS 'FWo tu Htixtenteof tlio Firet. 4({<x>*«d, Third, and Fourth ymr« ronpeoUvely. 
In aadruon. i'our lOxhlbltione of il/t ewJi will be uiTeriHU-two to Ktiiiioiit!i of tlu' FirKt. aiirl 
'Two to 8tud«nt« of the Senond V«ar rmperiiioly: and Two ExluhiUuueof alii each—one tu 
Btodoutfl of tho Third and Fourth yesfti r«-«i»<-i u VC ly. 

All Solars are exenuit foum naynu-nt of a mulely of the foe for the coropuleuTy claetvB. 
Thli rule duei ni^ apply to the ClaM of MudJeal JuriMptiidcime. 

Ily onlur of the Prcaldcnt, 

_Aiirut », W4^ __ _T. W. MOFFETT, l,L.l>.. 

TTNIVEKSlfY of ”lOND()N.-~MAT 11TO(TLATI()N ana 

^ I'UEJ-TMLNAliy tJCIESTIFIC EXAMlN.\lTf»XS. 

tiPECTAL CLAS8JBO for thcis Evangntietiune are hold at St. lUilliulumcw'H IToniilaN 
The CUmimm are not onafliK'd tu Siudouie of the llui<pltal. 

A Claw for the MatrlmUtlon Exaininatlou U licid twice In rnch year, fVom Octulx-r tu 
Januar)! and lh>ni March to Juno. 

A t’Liwior the Preliminary’ Soicntlflo Exiiminatlon Iv ludd from .Tannnry to .Inly 
Tor partlcidanauplloatiim may be made penunally, or liy letter, to the U aiiukx ut tlic 
Onlieiie. B t.lE rth(>lo]tac w’< Hoiipi tttl._ _ _ 

TTNlTjERSify 00LLEGFi; Ton r){)i^;T c udo l. 

^ . TfW-JTtMfw-T. UmvlTT KTIY, M. A.. V.U.'^. 

rfoi^ifaeter-S. H. llOllTOX, M.A., FotJnw ut St. I'ctur’sColleffr.Cambndktc. 

TlW ADHWL will HE-OVEN f.ir New PiiplN on Ti!Mda\. Sc-|.tcni».ci Jl. nt i> -m A M. The 
E^nol »e*aiOh ladiTlded Into tlixcp equal Teniis. Fee. 48 in'i Tcrin.tolM' piiiil ut thclitKinainir 
eretih Term. GymnaHtlc*. Penuintc, lyrdllns, imd Adv(ini<cd Dntu nnr, pi - 
v Extanehre edcllthnial buitdlnpiK. iitchidiuR Himclonx 
Obcihlutry iiud Expetiliritiibtl Phyiilc!i. have ivcrutly been < 

•mndluv Uie Sehobl.' « 

AFlayfroimd of about two nems In extent, inchidluK atvorsl Fivci’ Com '.i. n aiiachcJ to the 
School. 

DlKlpIlne maintained without rorporal pnniEhment. 

A monthly Report of tlie pruifreM and ponriuci of cadi IH.yil !■ wjnt to lur Pm ml or 
QiMrdlan. . , 

The SehooHeclqieto flIvoCIbwer Street SuUtiii of thu Motropnlitan rtulwnv.and onlv i f. w 
inhiute«'walkft’otlMh^ TeriMliii uf the Nurth-Weittcrii, Midland, and C!rent Noithem Ku'l- 
way*. Soeapu TUAoti are mraiitcd ut half'pnre to Ihipih aii«-iiiliii|r thu Sahoul. 

A PrnanechiN, containing thll information re»i«'Ctmff the Cnurfoa of TiiUnictlon kI\(.ii m 
the School, with other iiartkiilan, may bu obtained at the i)tlU« ut t'lr College. 

JOHN ROUSON. B,A. 

Auguat l87-<. _ _____ 0Vcrrtill//_/O tftc: ih 

T^OTIOk-ROYAL SOIIOOL of MINpis, Jemivn'StroH, 

Loudon.-Tho 'I'WK.STY-FOURTIT Sl->SlON wUl BEtllN on TnUltSOAY, 
October 1. Proniectutei moy lui hod on upplicatiuu. 



ll'>iiiiiJ I'll the Cl'H'cs nl 
iiiiplctcd tor the iiBc of the I'uiiila 


THWIIAM REEKS, AV(,.e/mr. 

f\tJEEmS COLLEGK, 43 and 45 ifaTlcy Stvci>t, W. 

V|y Inoorporatcd by Royal Charter. tfUW.ftr the fri>pcnil Kilueatloii of Ladu-s, 
and for gninting Ccrtillcuh-a ot Know ledge. 
i'abviM. 

IfKll MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
lI.R.n. tlie PRINCESS of WAUES. 

Fiepor-Tho LORD IHSlfOP uf LONDON, 

/Vnuipal-The Ri*v. J. LL. DAVll's. 

TJwCIrASSEB will re-open for the MicliaelinoB Term on Mondav. Oi i.ilitr ,i. Tinliviiliml 
Inxtrutitluii l« given ill Vocal ami TiiBlrnmuiilnl Mnmc. Siwi In) Clii'i'-cx arc lurmed fur OniK 
and Cnnveraation iu Modem Languaircs. Itoardiir* are rei'elved wuhm ihe t'ollew wolli by 
MIm Woon- rruapectUKt may be U.»doa appliuatiou tu Mi«i Paiiuk. .'kS U'imp.dc siTi yt, W. 
» _ ___E.JI^PLl MmiE. M.A., /hem. 

nUKE;NTC 0 LIJ':flTr^ 0 lT 00 L/ 4 i^^^^^ 45 Hurlej Struct' W' 

‘ Fur GIRLS from Five to Fourti en. 

The GtiASSES will open for the MlchocVnivs Term on Munday. Septoinber js. 
PiTMpoctnaM may be hod on application to Miss Pakiiy, .ia Wunputu Sticct, VV. 

^ ' '_ J_ ___E n. PLljMTTRR. M Dem}. 


JJADJES’ tOLUiOE, POLYGON HOl'SE, .Swithiunplon. 

The lUght lion, the LORI) lusiiop OF WINCJIE.STER. 

J'rfRuhnt 

The Right IIou. CdWPER-TEMPLK. 

Hon. .Yc^cffiir;/. 

Suntcon-OeiKml W. C. MACI.E.AN, M.D., C.R. 

' ImiIi/ /ViTir/Tifl/. 

MUs I>ANIKT,S, osslBteil by Engh )i and Fnieigii (biccrnefiseHaiid al’xor«a<iiuiial Stelf. 
'lliUMS MODEUATE. 

Tho COLLEtJE 1 iF.-OPF:nS im scptcmlier IP. 

_Applications for NoiidnatloM u^lxi madojtu the J.ndy Pjmcipal without delay. 

f 7 ADIES’ ^ SCHCh:>L, T.\TJNTf)^^ for tho 'j)ALTUlTETtS "of 

J-i UENTC^MEN.—TIm Eduontlun ciymi iii a thuruugiily Mjund ono, and tho amdalaiico of 
ttxperh'noed Msalnrs In procured In tho Ntiidy ul thu'W tnanUu-N of karninff which arc unuii 
omlttufl In the Educntnin uf Ladies. The real work done w tcalcd by iho I'oITckc of Pn i cpUirn, 
and Ihv Oxford LocnlidCxuminatlous, and by ExaminatKirui In the Sclioul ItKlf. 7 PiipllH uiwxu 
the Senior Oxford, and 6 the <1nmor, In the .rime Examlmitliiii^. Ik 72 - 7 ;i ; and nl the CliriBtinoN 
Kxaminatiuus ut the CoUcce of Prc<icptuTS, 17 Thit’d-ClURa, M Siu'imd-Clamt. audliFiiit-l kM, 
Imdndhig Rpceml and ITumuir Certilli'iitcB, were gainrd by the PupIN; nud the Colliirp Eiriit 
Wire for Eiixlkli hnhlccts at hwth Ktaininatii>n«. T'roBnectii'ies fm warded on upplu ntiou to 
M1 «n RKBO, Map' fill eel Hu iiw. Ti uiiituu. 'J 'lic next T erm liejrln_un Septc mlic r 2K_ 

o' "v ‘ T k 0 6'“ ir"T"T: g k 

iVe»irfmt-ThRRight lion. Earl GRANVUJ.E, K G. 

//«a(^-iirA«for-The Uey,MM. R£1J:<, M.A., late Scholar of Gh. Coil., Cambridge. 

Allberalcducatliinhy GinilflReNnf the Vniversitks. 

Tuition Feev, from Xcu to FifVccn Guineas per aimuTn. Boonl In the Head-Master's House, 
CIO iioi anitiun. 

The CoUew will re-upeu on ‘teptemher t9. 

Apply to tliQ Hkau-JM AMTKii. or the UOSODART SKonvrAuY. 

WOIJ.ANTON K.VOCKKR, Esq., Town C'lnk 

the WlSSTEKN 'OOLLEGR, IIUIOIITON. 
A rriitcii»J-nt. vr, pob ter kbioiiteet. f.c.p. 

The Pupils uf thk loug-ettablishod School unjor the higliost Ediiratlonal ulvantncca in 
prciiarlns for MereanHIe i.ifo, as well as for tlie varfous Conuietltivi' ExarninatlonM, whether of 
jhe Oxlord amrCnrtdindgu Liu'al. the University Malrleulatinn.the Civil Service, the Military 
lfolkgr.«. or DIrret (kinimlssiona. In nil uf wliicti Dr. KNiOHTLKy'a ihipils have taken high 
rilnccs ill tho M(KU>dr list. In eddltJon to the intellKanal and mural training, supi'rior 
liealth coniHttonM are n'Ciiml by nil the applianoes uf a wcU-araumed residence In this 
favuitrlte Waforlna-idsee. ProsKctunes of terms and Class-lists may b« obtained by applica¬ 
tion to the PnxxuigAh. perionalljn* by letter^___ 

T'EAMINGTON ' OOLIsEGE BOARDING' HOTJSR-Tho 

NEXT TERM coinYlwneM on Beptembef ft. Inclusive Terms from 70 to W) Guineas. 


0* 


auratierlil 




E k 8 E Y.~8 T A U B I N'B 8 0 H Q 0 L* 

//Md-Jf<Ml*r_Mr. J. K. VIHRRT,M.A.,MjC.P. (i>imWeU«wtl|. Bootthy olMlWi. 
Special alfonUtm to Modota Longnagoi. Prospeetusea on appliettlon._ 

A RMY, CONTROL, CEYLON WRITEBSIUPS, ITOXAN 

FORESTS, and ALL DEPARTMENTS of CIVIL SERVICE.-Mr. W, M. 
LUITON, Author of several Manuals lui CumpelUive Examtoatlons, hM 
*w.vcsstully PHEPAHISD CANDIDATES for tho above—Address, U Rathbime Place, ■ 
Oxford h treat_ . _ _ _ ... - , ■ . . 

A N OXFOB'd M.A., late Scholar of "his Collef^e, Gradunte in 

Honours, a Clergy msn uf nine yvars’ stnndlng. and Marriod, leMilluff SI ii 
watering place. wUh line wa view. Is willing to receive Unc or 1 wo ndditioiinl 1 urlJ 


prol)ar^.;^ lui tho Uidvvrvlty. Xc. First-eliws reftToueCN. Good inland Ihiatlug lUidF 
AddrenH, lltiv. IS We llhig tog Kiiplatuid<i.l»owe stMft .______ 

ijltlVATB'TUITlON'for AKMY,’GOOPEK’S UILL, CIVU. 

J- SERVICE. WuOLWlUH.ond UNIVKUSfTfES.-Ruv.Dr.HIIGIIEB (WraiiifeCam.) 
huspiisiod over 300, and iMxaslAaally hoi VACANClEa. Also quits distinct youugitoyS4— 
Lalrns. ______—..— 

li^OR 'C(X)PKir8’TnLL, 'wOOLWicil, and MATHEMA- 

-A TK'AL SCMOLAR8I/IPM.„For List of llonuurs already gained.address Rev. F. IL 
DREW, M. A.. Sniinr Muster un the Mudeni bide, Molvarn College, Great Malveni. Terms 
for Riiiiiih r«.«» ii> tM ) Gul mnK ine luduig Tuit ion . _ . 

■kH)U(JATlON for BOYS, true alike from Clerical and Disaeutinj^ 

J indutncfs. in tlie Fainilv of a LA VM \N, a Cambridgo ,M.A. of much ExperlViioe. 

Agr-i, Tc-ii tu I'uuiU'i'ii. Ttrrijo high_^Vddress, THKOSEBF8, Messrs. Korby A EndCan. 

PuhlishiTS and JliHikucllers. mo tKfunl .Street._^ _ __ 

lYfR, K. If. COLFRIJXtF (ALA. Ballioi Collepfo, OxfW) pre- 

pares ri;rrr..s for tlie I'nlrnnee Examinations to the Tublio Schools. Terms 130 
Guineas a ji-u—AddritB. llrf-M'iM*, l.lierfoey. 

D l'iLlU.MV: nmi lU(MvWARI) BOYS^a" GHAOT^^ 

(Mairied) of Trln. ( ull Uiuii., un Old Uugbolan,has Vaeanolre for TWO PUPfl^S for 
[1 111 - uiliT4 Ula^Aiiis. MiUlieinatics, Frenth, and thorough Gennaii,and every 

i-ari- and hnmr nmiUnt for delicate Buys, and If desired. Hunting, Siiixiting, and Fishing., 


(Main 
\t '11-n 

.^nd hniiir iDnilint for delicate Roys, anil If dcJiircd, Hunting, Sluxitiug, and Fishing.. 
Teniiii. l.M) to -.•ill) Guineas, atnirihng to iigc—^iddicss,Rev. II, H. L., Jluldgutc Rmtory. Muui, 
Wcultu k Snli jp. _______ 

rjMITCmS'HlP at llOAIF or ABKOAD,' or CLA.S8 ICaL; 

MA''J'bUMlIP desired by an OXFORD MAN fSelmlar of College and Hnnours In 
Final (.'lusuial Seliuuls, le74i. llighest llefoi'ences.—Address, KOM.O, Post Oltli'e, Rlidestope, 
."-luftolk. __ _ _ ___ 

T>()OKK—BAAIBUIDGE.—At St. JoUd’h Church, Windsor, by 

the Rev 8 .1,Stone. M.A., the Hcv. TOM ROOKE. funnelly Curate uf Munkstown, 
Diihl.ii, und Wjiiilsor (late Organieuig HeenHary of the (.‘hureh Toinpcranee Snnlety, and 
Chaplain tu St. Georu'c’* lli>»idt.d). to llAltRlET IJAMBRIDGIC, late liitter-Sorier und 
Assistiint-l'iisliiiistress, \\ luds'ir, i Mot danghtor of Mr. GeurgL Hambridge, Pustroustor and 
SOnsdiniwlcv, Wind-iiir, July 30. SoCnvilB_ _ 

Kli TRIP to GFJlArANY'aiiil'BACK in a 

alhiwing time lor a visit to the Hurt/ Muunlalne. Palace of \VilhrItniihii)ic,.ti* -Oupof the 
N‘>rtli Oi-riiian Lfoid’a .steamer* leave liiiiiiBwlih VVliaif, llliiekwall, every VVeiliusiliiv nmJ. 
Sttliirday foi Rreiiten. Return Fans; Siilunn. Fore Cahiti. tl 10s. i OhJldien undur ten 
year-, at Hiilf-ftire - .\ni>iy at Chaidin's Unuci’nil Ollico, Regeut Cin us, Piecndilly. t\ .) or h) 
Phdlipps, Ornves, Philltpps. A Co.. 8t. Dvmstan's House, Cross Lane, Great 'lower Ktieit, 
London. E.f'., and S.) South John Stu-i t, Jjvorpool. 


mi.MAlER TllIP to 8WKDEN aud BACK in SEVEN 

r>\YS. allowing time Pir a visit to the magnlliernt Watertall« at Trollhilttftn, the 
heantilul lakes \\ enern ninl WetUrn, with iinrivullcd MUTroundliig seeneiv. Tht twin screw- 
HU'nn rrs f,imt“tt~Ann Tminy iind JUort/ aie-<li-s)Miti-lird from London, Millwall Docks, lor 
Gr.ii't i.biug I'vuiy Friiliiy iiUoiiiaUl). Fare, Saloon, 43 3s. j Iiutnru Ticket, available lor one 
iiu.iiili, 44 llB. tid. Ihnvi-li.iiH obtiiinabkfjn Iwmrd at tanffnnocs.-Aniily at Chaplin's (’iiiversal 
Odko. Regi-ul's CireiiH, \V . oi to l'hilli|>|jN, Graves, Plullipps, k Co., St. DuiisUm’s Ifuuee, 
Cross LatiH, Grtat fuM-vr StKvt. E.C., and ti South John Street, Ltverpixil. 


QUMAIEU TRIP to HOLLAND and BACK in FOXfR 

^ DAY'S, ollowliig time fur a visit to tho interesting Cities ot Amstcrdiiii), lino,km, 
nagiio, SeiicioMinu'eii. or Dtreeht. 'Ilic Favourite Stesmers Untttnvr and HvUnun Icove 
London aliem.iteU ciery Wediusdny and Saturday for Rotterdam,emtiarUing PasrenKerslVoin 
llrunswiLk V\ liar-r, lllnckwail. liiruni Fnies: Saloon,£1 l-ts.i i'oreCabln,£l 4s.Od. including 
Rlewurd's Fee. but exeliislve of Piovlsloiis siipplkd on board—Apply at Chaidln'* Universal 
I, UravcH, PhiUipps.&Cu., St. Duustau'a House, 

PAUk," Hiohinond ^miL 

/Vipsician-Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D., Edin. 

For Invalids and Uiom requiring rest and olionga. Turkivh Uathson Ibo prorolses. 


GlBiic, Keip iit's Circus. W., or to I'Jiilllpps, 
Cross Lime, Great 'J'owor Street, E.C. __ 

iANATOBI UM. — Sl.TDBUOOK 


B RIGIfTGX. -BEDFOIlD HOTEL.—Facing {Sea and 

Esiiliiiiade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Cuaec-room for Irfxdics and Gentlemen. Soa-Water Service In the Hotel. 


nOO ERT P ARK, ilf rtiiagfr. 


TLFRACOMBE HOTEL, Hfipcombe, North Devon.--DeliKhtful 

T,uention.I)cautirul S<x-nery. XM) Ronin», Appointments perfoet, Cuisine exoclletii, Wines 
choice. Arcessibk- from all parts by Steam and Kail (see Time Tables). 

1 ? J)EMT & 0 (L, 61 Strand, and 34 Koval Exchange, Manufac- 

--*• tmors of CHRONOMETERS. YYATCTIES. AmtONOMTCAL and TURRET 
CLOCKS, tu Her Majesty, H.H II. the Prlnre of Wales, and II.I.M. tho Enit>eror of 
It II Ilia; Miikrrsuf the Great Clnek of the Huuses of Farlisraent, and of the Newstsndord 
Ch.ok of Mui Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Catalogues on application.—E. DENT fe CO., 

(il .sirniid, .14 Itu] nl Exchange (adjoining Lloyd's), and Foetory, navoy Street, London, 

WILIJAM S. BUKTON, general TrfRNISliiNG . 

* F inOXMONGER. hv Aonnlntmnnt to TI.K.TT. thn I>i 4 nmnfHt 7 AT. 19 «L*Miil«a(TA'rA. 


Lkrtio I'liitc 
RTiiannla Metal Goods 
Dinll CoVdS 
Hot-wiikr Dishes 
stuM N iiiut Feudurs 
Mm hie Chitnncypleoos 
Kilclii-n lUiiges 


Tea Troys 
Urns iind Kottles 
Clocks and Candelabra 
Table Cutlery 
Ratlin and 'J’ullet-ware 
lieddiug and Red Uanglngs I 
with Lkls of Prices, and Plans of the .30 large Show Rooms, at 30 Oxford Street. W. t 
i. lA. a, 3, and 4 Nvwinan Slreot i 4, a, and 0 Perry*l Pluee i and 1 Newman Yawl, Jiondon, \V. .■ 
Tlie Oust of dtli verlng Good* to the inuNt distant parts «f the XTiuUid Kingdom by Hallweyls 
trilling. WILLIAM S. RURTUN will always undertake delivery at a mnall Uxed rate. 


Iron and Bra^ Ilcdtfeads 
Ikdmnni Cabinet I umfture 
Dining- and Drawing-room 
Furniture 

Chimney and Piet Qlasset 
Turnery Goods 
Kitelwn UtunsUs 


For ■fons of ^fossinnal Men lo Gulnrea less. There Is a spcelal Tutor and separate i^ir- 
mitiiry, M.. for sunaR Ihiys.—Fur partloulars apply to the Kw, J. Wooti, Uoad-Mastcr, or to 
the Rev. J. S. KdrUAOB, Chaiialn tml H onse-Mastcr. 

Til U1.LANP8, T.AUNTON.-OXFOKl) M ATKIOULATION 

X- w.« UKUVOSSnraS. .nd CAUIIIlimie PSEVUIUS EXAMINATiaNg.-l’IU- 
Vate THtTJb^.foy Ormtoatea of Oxtiwd and Cambrlilge, Rtr tlM Unlvarsithni, the Didian 
Civil Sorvlca, wbolwiph, and uiher ptaminatiuna generally. The next Term will lieglnon 
gsptam ber ».—For Vru speein ste apw to tho Re v , ine Sbciuctau t. 

TnULLANDB MiCXiL, TAUNTON.—Tho aim of Fullimda 

J. 8 (ihn«t''lk to provide few Ui».^ HONS of OEN'n>EMEN a thnrowgldy good Kdouatlop, 
aimilat to thatgtVen at the i'ublio vcliuola, but at a mudvrsto uuat. 

. - , /*;'»flc*j>Qf. 

R£ED, Folitrw of Mm College of Frcceiitors, London. 

FiEe-/VIisc(pw7», 

HltiWj MAWiA'rVJAI' MAST 5 Ti 1 .-Jtov.wn 4 .lAM REED, M.A.. Bt. John's Collage, 
CaRihfMltes folkSenMr Opriine,Trliaw. IM!). 

%lAMI}tt.-ipUANC|0 SEED, Esq., BJk.. Exeter College, Oxford. 

^ 1 .. average doreGon uf Thirteen weeks cicb. 

^a|it|jlhejgtoii.' ^ ___ 

GilADUAi^ is fe'qisired 

/*r, aaown -si- «JTgVCnlOg gftw 7 


jyjAPPlN & WEBB’S 
^ ii~SPOONS and FOKKSf 


Q-UARANTEED to LAST 


TWENTY YEARS. 

-1- (PATENTEES OF THE ” 


(PATENTEES OF THE " CLHD " BOTTIJB-HOLDBB.) 


* 70 ^ 77 , AND 78 OXFORD STREET, LOND^^ 


END. 


mansion house buildings, 

QUEEN VICTOMA STREET, 


M 
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ANUFAOTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, ^ ^ 

THE KOY 4 L CUTLEBT WORKS, SBBFFdlLDs 
COSTLY ILLUSTRATED GATALOQUE 6 ON RECAl^ QT M STAMN^. 
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aoariaiitnmnlMrof 
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FRANCE. 


M AHSITAL MACl^lAHON is said to liave rcturued to 
l\aris very much disiijipointed with tho results of his 
tiour in Brittany. There wun no want of proper politeness 
in tho reception bestowed on him, and there wa.s an ample 1 
recognition of his own pensoinl loyalty and good intentions. 
But there was not tho' slightest enthu.sia.sm, and wlieiv ho 
had hoped to find gralitadc for what ho had done, and a 
favpuniblc appreciation of what lie intemled to do, he found 
apprehension, a vague aense of disijuiet, uiid a disposition 
to hint to him in a cautious .and polite way that he was 
somehow on the*'wrong tack. It doe.s not seem to outsiders 
very' surprising that he should Lave had this kind of 
diBappointment to endure. But it is also easy to under¬ 
stand that he may have felt keenly the disappointment 
which he has hod to untlergo. When tho Legitimist 
schcjno fell through last autumn, Franco was not ready 
for any definitive form of govemnieut, Tim Orleanists 
wore entirely out of tlio field owing to the Fusion. Tho 
Imperialists had not begun to recover from the shock 
of Sedan. Tho Ro]mblic might have l>eeu established 
if the Assembly had been dissolved; but tho Assembly 
could only at that time luive been dissolved by force, and 
a Republic the existence of whicli had been owing to a 
tVelai would have h.ad a fettered and frail life. That 
a breathing time was necessary for all paidies was obvious, 
and it was a great thing that an o]iportuiiity of gaining a 
breathing time should be given by a chief of the Execu¬ 
tive who was respected by all parties, hated by none, who 
was fairly popular with some important sections of .society', 
and who had not the slightest wish to overpower the law, 
or to set up a military dictatorship. Marshal MacMahos 
has procured France tranquillity. Good order reigns 
evftrywhero. He has scrupulously respected the law, Tlie 
army is considerably improved, and has been made as littlo 
political as possible. Tlie foreign policy of Frvxnee has 
been brought into a liberal and consistent shape. Without 
loss' of dignity every effort has been made to be concilia- 
toiy, and the mistakes which the ofiervescenoe of the 
countrv against Germany seemed likely to cause at one 
time have been avoided or repaired. Marshal Mac- 
Mahon has not been a hm. He has not ex¬ 

cluded old servants from serving the country because 
they served under a fallen dynasty. He has not Ixsen 
harsh, or cruel, or vindictive. What, ho was wanted 
to do ho has done well. Ho has given Fradco that 
wl;iicli ho undertook and was asked to give it. Tho 
Assembly has certainly not distinguished itself Ul^ly, and 
b$.s shown a fatal want of coftimon sense and political 
foresight. But this is not at all tho Marshal’s fault. Ho 
.has looked on quietly while the Assembly ha.s been going 
on from one scrape to another; aud the only time ho has 
intierjored has been to extricate it from tho ombari^sment 
in w|^ich it found itself from not being able to decide what 
Ministers should have its confidence. How, tlion, Marshal 
' ^aoM^hon may have well asked himself, did it happen 
ThikJ ^8 tour was a failure, that no ond seemed to recognixe 
hiB jIikr^oea, and that the fomvof government which had 
b^%%eatod to savf|^fVanoe frqp anxiety was found praoti- 
oofly (jo be itself a^joauso of anxiety ? ^ 

J.%ie re^Oi is pbvi^^ tho S^teilum is only a tempo* 
l»ry. expedient) me goes on,^ho inconvomgioea of 
: a''tompoEafy''ox|>tfdiitoit wako thernsj^ves^ ' Pof swpa 
i says he and his Septonnale^ ora 

shyB, is tke law, he will ta^^ to 
^Mcted. ,J^hx> on© 


there will bo ovi'ii this amount of respite. Cii’cumstnncos 
may easily bo too strong for him. There must be a udw As¬ 
sembly bei'oi’c long. How could ho retain power ^bonatloiiby 
its vote expressed a clear wish that the PltiNCE iMril'hiAL should 
bo placed on the throne ? If the now Assembly was strongly 
Kcpublicau it would no doubt organize his Septenfta^ jfor 
him, but it would org.anizo it in a dis^nqtly'RupuWican 
sense; and then, if lie did not resign, he.must,oitlier 
quarrel with the Assembly and show himstdf willing .to 
abandon his position of a rigid upholder of the%w, or h© 
must be willing to act, not as a man above all paVtics, but 
as the accepted chief of one triumphant party. Ev<in if 
it is siipposL*d that tho Soptennate will really last fteven 
yc»rs, what are fpiiet people to do meanw'hile? "How aro 
they to behave V To whom aro they to look ? To whom 
are they to apply ? What latitude is to bo given to 
contending parties? The newly elected member for tho 
Calviwlos Las iaauod an address to his cons tit iie'nta in 
which liG says tliat he frankly accepts tho Seplennate — as 
every (Uie docs nominally—but at tho end of the Soptennato 
he advises his countrymen fo recall a dymasty w'hioh, in 
spite of its final errors, bestowed groat benefits on tho 
couidry. These are bis opinions, and he is quite uiitit^d to 
announce theun. I’ho Septenuato avowedly leavo^ open 
what is to happen at the end of tho seven yea|’e.“ Jliut 
luc-anwhile no party knows exaefl}^ whaf it dip 
wliat it may not do. The Bonapartists are 
as public cnemie.s if they conspire—that Isliey 

combine I.0 work for the triumph of ^Iheir ,|jarty 
when the Soptennato is tini.shed. Extreme LegitiAmts ai?o 
being withdrawn from posts where their ofilcial position 
might make them dangerous. When Marshal MacM.asI 0K 
was touring in Brittany, the only political cry hp h^’&Fd 
was “Vive la Rifipublique ! ” and no doubt most of the 
Breton towns are ifcpublican. But it has been tri^ re¬ 
marked that any other cry would have been illegal and 
seditions. If an ©uthusioat had shouted “ Vive h Roi ” or 
“ Vive le Prince ImpiSrial,” he would have been imme¬ 
diately arrested. Ail i)artie8 alike are told that they must 
wait fur seven yeans, but meanwhile one party alone Las 
the advantage of a legal existence. This produces irrita¬ 
tion and confusion. In daily lifo Fronchwn are always 
wanting a thousand things which they loos to some one 
with iiiflucnco to get for them. But who is to say where 
the centre of influonco will Ito at the ' end of soven v^rs ? 

It is not a very high way of looking things to jffinsider 
ill what quarter it will pay best to bestow votes aud ob- 
fioquiousnesa But it is a very French way of looli;i% at 
things, and, in tlio pi-esent sbitp of things, Frenchmen with 
an eye to their private advantage aro very much puzzled. 
They may be courting a Legitimist ^aii Imperialist 
prefect, and may find tHht all their labom’ is destined to 
be thrown away; and they feel it very hard on them thgt, 
when they would have been just as reai^ to^ady a 
Republican, they should not have been hdped to ki\ow 
which was the rising and which the setting *8au?.. TJkose' 
general perplexities, these private uncerti^tit% must befioire 
long bring on a crisis, and it is quite obvious 
this crisis will be.' The immediate faturo of 
pends on tho Orloauists. jklf they pronounce fbr a ^ 
there will be a Hepublic with a ihir oh^co of la.1ti 
they hung back, and let Ihinw glide ^ there a , 

restoration of tl^ Empire. W© bear of one of 

loo4 6lDiinenoa*-th© Yicq-Fresideht of'the (^u©^|r Udu^il 
of .tbu Gii'bhde-r-Wlio baa already :,up'*bis ^nd, aod‘ ^ 
who, having been a diatinguiahud Orieatdst,u(^.nk^^qgiiizea" ' 
E^ublib . 
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and men lito Hm. Tlio question is wliutlier hia example 
•will be genet-ally followed. 

Tbore is also another rensoii wliy iho Septennate oausoe 
nnf 3 aainoB.s, whieli haa been v(>ry well ox[ilained by M. 
MiciJKL ClTEVAr.fKT; ij.i a reet.nl nuniher of th(» tint: Vnuic 
The Clovernment of iiio Sepf f-nnate ia a itauporary 
expedient, and lives by teninorary expedients. It e;uinofc 
afford to tfilfo a general and wide view of Franco and it.s 
require incuts. ^\ liert?ver ii is Dionght that a little inone.y 
can ho got, a new ta.x is put on, and no account is tuheu 
of the ineidental etU.ets of .such a tax on flu* indn lry 
and comincrco of tlie comm unity. France is (‘niling 
hcliind its rivals and neiglihonrs in the nn-aiis of tt-uj. 
and in _cducatioii. I^oeai rai 1 \Y.'iys are dl,S'-(>nnl''n:tne( d 
oven wlion the tu-prirlmculs avi; willing to jiav for Fiein, 
bccartise the ccnti.-d nutlioritit'S stand hy tlic old T-adi\;tys, 
"which dislike tbo.se niral innovations, and tVom wbii-li u is 
easy to colh'et I lie ta\'(‘s that ^ive been recently irnposv'd. 
The traiKSport of goods by slow traiins is nowtt.ixed. aial 
the tax helps to 711,-ike it nnproiitable lb?- dilferent ]).iit.i of 
the country to exeliange their }>ro<lnel.s. d’lie large siiin.s 
that have boc.P spi- it on tlai (-a.iahV.alion of l-’ranee rcm.iiu 
eornparalively idle bc-r-anse tlio woj'K-; wanting to eoninlele 
tlio .system are not. taken i.’i band, 'i’lm '.niMlt tipuMiums 
of eoniMJcree are ffilt,ef<'d ineiarv way, an.l tlie poUaJ and 
ielegrnpJuc aii-’.nc't m.-:'! > are eondaeled nilli the view oi‘ 
getting a trilling rcu'nue for the Siafe, and not wilfi t]).‘it 
of making the eeunirv generally alive and artivn-. At 
every tarn the j liunght is foreed on llie minrl ilial- tliosi; 
wijo govern are lurling like clm-ks anxion.s to make iij) .a 
simi, and not like .'drong inielllgcet governoir l.aking^ 
tbonglil for France as a whole, i’o.ssibly M. (hijW.vj.iK!; 
may e.xaggevabr Ins ca^e, :nul undoubli-iily tin* whole 
coi.npliiint .si'ems to ll'iigli'ibnK'ii loo laueh fonnded on 
the assainptiiai thi-t a (lovei-nmenr ongbt tt) di> every¬ 
thing. But tljen it. is not .as if tlie pre^< at (b^vernirM'iiL 
left thing.s aloijo. On ihe eonlrarv, il inn rfM-rs with cvtTv- 
thing. .Frj’nchrneu do not mind thai • i iit they a.'^k, 
or at k'a.st the nniiv> intelligent of them ask, that if 
Government inu-ifea ^ it shall interfeio wi.-^ely. 'fhe 
French of tin- pre.s nl gmieratioii have been aeenslomed 
to something better than they have now. Jt was llic 
groat merit of tlm I'lmpiio tlait it ilid, according to its 
lights, look on Frama,' .:h a whole, find eiideavonred to 
slmpw its moti'mre.i so that J'rance genei'ally sboiildadi.mco 
in wealth. T'be Jbvi ij-uu forced tlie dVeaty of Comnioreo 
on the couiilny witli this object, and the country leaiait to 
recognize that the K\iiaj;oa was right. Jt is not tliorcfore 
to be wondered at tliat many intelligent Frencl'nieii wisli 
for a GovcrnmCMit .sniheientJy deiiniiive and strong to <lo 
something like what that-of the lAii'rnoii diil. Of course 
in a time of liimneial dillieulty sue!) ns that which the war 
* has caused, the Guverritmuit cannot do as niucli, howiiver 
wiso it may be, ns the hlMi’Kitoi; did in his palmy days. 
Keasonabie men would make ronsoimhle. allowaLie<>, for tlu* 
difliculties which every Fivneli Governnieut niusr, uiuler 
present clrcumstan«-es, have tA> encounter. But it is ono 
thing to have to do witli a Government which ovou under 
difticulties i.s still following a broail arid enlightened com¬ 
mercial policy; und it iv i[iiite unotlier thing to have to do 
with a Government wliieli, like tlnit of the Septennate, has 
no commercial policy at all exi‘c})t tlait of colli;ctiug every 
sou it can get hold of and of letting things geiiorally drift 
as they please. 


TUB CONFERENCE. 

T he abortive proceedings of the Brussels Conference 
will probably prevent for some time tho renewal of 
premature attempts to auhstitutc a code for the common 
law of nations. There is somctliing paradoxical in tho 
project of settling belbi-elmnd in friendly discussion the 
methods by which contingent ipiarrcda arc to bo comluctcd. 
Tho nearest analogy to the Brussels Couforonco was 
furnished by tlio rules of duelling which vvero drawn up in 
Ireland during the lust century for the guidunco of the 
Bar, of tho Bench, of Farliument, and of society in gonoral; 
but even in tliat cuifio the legislators were not necessarily 
fufcm*e combatants, while the Kuropoan Powers repi-osentcd 
Brasseds had no possible enemies bub tlioir colleagues in 
the Ooiiforenoe. In mootings of tho ropresentativea of in¬ 
dependent States, os in other delibcmtive assemblies, it is 
waoelteary to settle disputed questions by a majority of 
T0te% bat a Conference difl'ers u-om a Parliament in ^0 un^ 


equal autlioi^ty of its members. The House of Commons, 
notwithstanding its laudable attachment to partv dis¬ 
cipline, delights in occtisional opportunities of defeat¬ 
ing the leader.-^ on both sides when they happen for 
onco to bo unitfil. When Holland, Belgium, and Spain 
uutvotn Russia nut! Gcrniuny, the probable course of fntaro 
wars is not idVofted, though weaker Stalis are fully justi- 
ii<‘d iti j'cfusing their a.ssciit to propt^sals which tiro made in 
tlio inU’i-ost uf great military Powers. It is Iriio that the * 
jiew ruh^s wiiicli were rcjeeteil hy the Conference might 
liiivo made little practical dinercuee in actual war. .Holland 
is, with or williont an internalioiiiil code, ineupiible, except 
vilh tho aid itf powerful allies, of resi.-iiug an attack hy 
Curniiiiiy or I’r.inee. N.\i‘0iiKUN 111., in the project of 
trraty wliich lio ineantiously tendered for the aeiH.pt.anco of 
1 ’ni took it for gianted that ho could at any I imc annex 
Belgium witliont Reri(jus reslslaiico, I'hc princi])al olijec-- 
lioti to new military logi.slat.ion is that it would supjdy 
eauyes of eoiuplaint or pretc-xls of oppression wlioii the 
(lov erimuait of an invaded country found it convenient to 
ns(‘ a mode of re.>istaneo which might inivo boon directly 
oi- con.sl.nu’h’wly jirohihitcd. If tho wolf anil the lamb had 
helil a, Foiif.-iviiet' beforo their ii mil e.ollisiou, a rule would 
probai'ly Ihko lieen suggested or enacted which would 
have rendcrid it unlawful l,o drink of tlie stream 
<ii)ur above or below ilie place which might be selected 
h) the strong! r holligin’ont. 

Baron do mini seems to liavo well deserved tho vote of 
I hanks vvlii<-h row ardeil his labours as Bresident of the Oon- 
feiH'iiee. It was his duly to procure, if possilde, the adoption 
ol' the Russian projiosals, and in ilefault of success to per- 
hiiade Ins eollea;;'iie.s to adopt .some form of rrtsoliitions 
which would sc.rve to conceal his failure. With liis Jjore- 
ilitary knowledge of military )uatiers Baton Joviixr seems 
to coinhine the diplomatio virtne.s of eonrtesy and adr-oit- 
neiss. He may perliaps in ail early stage of the proci'cdiugs 
have arrived at tlio conclusion that the project ol* a 
eoile of war was hopelei3.s, and that it would he of little 
use tf it oht.lined tho assent of the majority in the Coii- 
tereiice. d'ho United State.sVerc nob oven nominally re.pnv 
sented, and Kngland only appeared hy an agent who was 
]>ro]rihii,ed from voting exce])t under direct iu.strue.lions 
IroLu Ins Clovernmenb. It was improhuhlo that Fniiiuo 
would e.o]-djal]y apju'ovo of proposals supported hy Ger¬ 
many ; the minor States consisfcuitly opposed every 
provision wliiih rqqa'aind likely to interfere "with the 
defeiK-o of inva<le<l countriost. Even if the resolutions 
of the Cmil’ereneo become a part of the law of nation.*!, 
they will only add a fot'uial sanotloii to iulcs which 
hud long before been tacitly iwlonted. If a countryman 
working in tho lields, with agunliiildcu near him, shoots a 
soldier of an iuvailing army from belund a hedge, he will 
he liiihlo to the sumuuiry execution which ho will fully 
deserve. On the other hand, any distinctive budge will 
.auTlKuii.ieuto the light of a. captured combatant to be 
tnate.d ns a prisoner of war; and the repre.soutativo8 of 
iJollLind, Belgium, luid Switzerland voted against tho in¬ 
sertion of the condition that volunteer corps must lie under 
the eoutrol (d' the general ol* the regular army. Inhabitants 
ot a country (x-r-upied by an invader will undoubtedly bo 
rdiot in the tut lire, as in the past, if they arc detected in con¬ 
veyance of aid or information to tlieir own Government or 
its otlicors ; hut they will liavo the satisfaction of knowing 
tliat. t!io drumhead court-martial has sentenced them in ad- 
cori-liiiicc wit!) tho customs and uccossifcies of war, and not 
bccau.-.c they havo beep formally rccogniaod as spies by the 
Gonferoiicc of Brussels, French residents at Versailles 
fully iindf'i’stood in 1870 the risk of communicating with 
their (lountrymcu in Paris. 

-It is not yet known wliotbcrlho English Government has 
ap})rovcd tho resolutions of tlio Cojiforouee, or wbothor they 
are to be hirmally notified to States which took no part in 
tho proceedings, 'fho wonderful complications' which have 
resulted from tlio unfortunate Treaty of* Washington may 
servo as a waniing against, the liasty , publicatioa of |; 
international rulos of war which happen not to be gene¬ 
rally binding. Tho English^ and American Gorernmeuts, 
after uudertul^^ing by teeaty to oommuuioaio to other- 
J^owers their newfangled rulos, discovered tAat their joint 
lugislatiou was ambiguous^ if not uniutelh^ble. Tho 
opposite intei-iwetations which tiiey rospeotiveTy placed^ at 
Genova on phrases which had been devisod omy a :^w 
montha before placed aa obvicwis difficultyr ia the way of 
the perfonnanoe of their obh'gatiou to iaTifo.tibe. adhecdoii 
of the rest of to aepa^te afieoiBOBh Any 
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GoyemmGnt might hav© receiV'ed oottmiTmication of 
the raloB would have naturally inrjtiired whether they were 
to. ho ttudorstood in the feglish tre American fioiisc, or 
Whether a third party was entitled to affix hkown meaning 
to the mysrijcrious document. Hr. Gladstonk, with char- 
actoristic indifforcnco to questions which concern tho 
honour rather than tho pecuniary interest of the couni,ry, 
once carelessly infonned the House of Connnons that the 
new rules had been notified to foreign Powers in accord¬ 
ance with the Treaty; but he afterwards learnt from his 
colleague at tho Foreign Office that it liad so Far jirovod 
impoflsiblo to comply with tho undertaking. Mr. Fisir, in 
consistency with tlic uniform policy <jf his Gorornmc*nt, 
declined any aid in tho removal of an cmbnri‘as.smt;nb which 
seemed to uffijct hlugland more immediately than tlie 
United States. lie was willing to communicate tho text 
of the ruloa without glo.ss or comment, but ho reserved tho 
right of interpreting tliem in any senso wbioh might suit 
the policy or interest of the United States. ^J'hu consc- 
quenco has been that tho Treaty so lar remains niiFulfillod, 
and the Govoniment of Washington is probubiy aware that 
tho people of tho United States are perfectly indiftei’eut to 
the fate of rules which omif for all served ihe ])iir|)oso for 
which they were do.signcd in tho Geneva Arbi I ration. If 
the liuasian Goveruineut tbinks fit alone, or in eonei^rt witli 
any of its allies, to recommend the llriisscis l{,e.sr>lulionK for 
general adoption, the proposal will be courteously r(;r,civcd 
and afterwards forgotten. 

There appears to be no sufficlont ground for tlio coujoc- 
turo that tho Coufercnco wns suggested by Russia through 
jealousy of tho recent pretensiouii of Germany to Kuropoan 
supremacy. It is possible that tho rofnsid of Jlussia to 1 
recognize the ex'sthig Govonjincnt of Spain may bo cn- 
plaiuod by a natural wish to assert thcindiipeivdcuco of her 
own policy. There is no donbt thatdurLng tlu-intm'duiiigo 
of visits liy the three KMrEUOUsin 1873 some goneral under- 
.standing was esl.ablished as to the jmr.snanee of a eommon 
policy in certain cvent.s ; but the extent and limits of tin' 
agTfomeiit, are unknown, and it may pnibably not liavo in¬ 
cluded rpio.sbions sueli as the Recognition of S]>aln, of remote 
or BCcond.ary interest. Tho object of Gorniany must have 
been to detach Austria and Kussia from a Urerieli alliance; 
and all the Powers may have felt an almost, ccjnal interest 
in the luaint-enaneo of peace. Itussia can be exposed to no 
danger from Spain; and it was inii>LH’cf>.sary <0 adopt tljo 
uatunal resentment of Germany on ac-ouiiL of th<> 
murder of Captain SmiMinT. The dqAnnatie eon-e.'r.i>orid- 
c-nce prejiai'alory to Iluj Confereiiee, a.s far as it is known 
by the juibli'‘alien of Iho Engli.sb .Ulue Hook, indicates 
an .anxious desire on the part of Gonnany to prumolo the 
Hneee.ss of the Uussian projiosahs. If in tJie court e of tho 
deliberations GcMcral Voion’fs Kuicr/ was even more 
zealous than Baion dOMiNi Iiimself iu defending the into- 
resfs of invading armies against patriotic ilefeiulers of an 
occupied territory, the pfilicy of the Germau and llussi'au 
Govornments was es.sentially tho same. The Italian pleni¬ 
potentiary, who seems to have taken little part in the dis- 
cu.S8ion, had been inatvuclod to support the proposals of 
Eussia. Any disciples of Mazzini who may still be- found 
iu Italy may probably have resented tho comlemuailou of 
their master’s doctrine, that foreign occupation ouglit to bo 
resisted by the daggers of an indignant population precipi¬ 
tating itself in irrosistiblo numbers on the astonished 
armies of the alimi. As it was not by such means that the 
liberation of Italy wa-s accomplislied, the Govcrumorit of 
Home may be excused for inclining to the side of regular 
armies E^ainsi tumultuary insurrection. Tho Conference 
has fortunately done no misoliiof except to tho c:iuso of uu- 
-necessary changes in iuteniutionid law. 


THE EMIGRATION CONTROVERSY. 

HE controversy whether emigration is a good thing 
has the advantage of being necessarily interminable. 
Like most other operations, removal to a new country is 
desirable or inexpedient according to circumstances; but 
on tho whole a dissatisfied agricultural labourer is more 
likely to improve position by settling in Canada, in New 
Zealiind, or perhaps in some of the Western States of 
America, than by staying at home and striking. for 
an increSBo .of w'ages. Discomfort and cqccess of toil are 
in thexneelves qljectionabl^ *, but fiiiin*labQureis^ using 
their experience’as a test^ are not likely to be exeessively 
deReaite in the ntaifeter* of food and lodging. Althongfi 


they may have to learn new methods of applying their 
strength, the nature of their previous employment has 
been more various than that of town-bred ai'fcisans. Every 
rural labourer can use n spade, an axe, and a pickaxe; 
and be know's something of c(jws, pigs, sheep, and 
hoi*Bea. In a now country ho will always command 
higher nominal ^vagos than at homo; and, if ho is fortuuato 
enough to save money, ho Avill ultimately be able to iuvosb 
hislittJo tbriujjo iu freehold laud. His children, brought 
up ill tho way.s of their adopted home, will have no difficulty 
in acquiring in<lcp(mdeuce. Tho highly coloured statement 
of emigration agents, though they may be neither disin- 
lorcstcd nor strictly acciindo, affind tlu' host proof thdt 
there is a demand, and tljcvflfoi'o a market, far labour. 
Governments and jirivale associntions would not take tho 
ti’onble to jidvertiso tho advantages of emigration if they 
were not anxious to increase the working popnl^ltion. 

[n thinly iiibabitod countrji's every additional sotUer who 
cultivate.'^ his own lot of hind adds to the value of his 
neigliliour’s i)ropertj. It is jiossiblo that any particular 
di.strict limy Ikj overstocked ivith blacksmiths dr uith 
carpenters, tliougb skilled mechanics will sooner or Jfttor 
bo able to Bceiira a eomtbrlablo livelihood; but it might 
Iiave .■^(iomed impossible that tlici’c could bo top many 
hands crrudoyed in ploughing, in sowing, and in leaping. 

Yet JMr. Ma.son, an able Ainm-ican writer, has published in 
Ibo current number of the Forifu'/jhlly AVtAw afl argument 
which leads to the coiiclu.sion that, “ save under very 
evccptionul circuuistauces, ehii'f among which is tho 
“ pofsses.'/ion 01 ceuLodeviible capital, the working-man 
“ wlio comes to the United States nosv, come.'i to snro 
“ and speedy punperisni.” It is lucky, rather for the I’Cst 
of ihe ei'miiuiudy than for tliemselws, that many English 
labonrcrs are not of an fuderpvising dispesilion. Ju liiutfolk 
it iipiK>ar.s lli.it some of them rejcel iho overture.s of the 
cmigrutioii agents ou the ground that they prefer staying at 
home to being sold as slaves. Some of them urc perhap'i 
fu uto enough to fon"see that they will derive a benefit ftom 
tue emigration of tlieir moiv uctivo eomrades, who will 
raise the priuc of w.ages at iiomo by ceasing to com]>ot(? 
^viih tbem in tbe labour market. 

It is Jiighly probable that, fts the practice of onugration 
becomes moi-e Janiiilnr to the nilmla of English labmircrs, 
it may attain large and ijiconvonient diiiien.sions, Then- in 
[ no reason why il should Iv^ thought more difficult to 
cmigrute froiu Englaud to Cuiathi tfuiii from Hassueha.swfcitf 
or tW.sieni Now York to the valley of tlio Missis.sipjii. A 
sea voyage is scaively a greater Ijardship limn a long 
railway joaruey, except for tiie unrioyauce of flick ness. Tho 
ditl’eruiico is ratlier one of nalioual liJibit.-i and inodes of 
thought tiuiii of geographical convenience. Americans aru 
educated in tho belief tliat they ore at home in ttJiy part of 
the Stak'f\,und they liiid in fact, wherever they go, tlio«amo 
locul institutums. Since the recent extension of rtuhvaya 
it, luis been n.sual for wliolo village communHies in New 
Eugland to eiiiigrale in a body to the uujw fertile soil of 
the West, They tako with thorn their fneiids, their i^jsao- 
ciations, their several trades and cnqiloymcnts, and, 
above all, a eonsidevablc niiuumt of eapita.1, and perhaps 
they give tho now scitloinent tho nuinc of tbrir fonuor 
home. Alter a short time uethiug is cliangod except that in a 
more genial climate and on a more fertile soil they find thora- 
Bclves riclier than before, d’lie Welsh, w’ho are of a more 
migratory and more thrifty oharaptt*r than the English, have 
in some instancos adopted a Biiuilav course. There are 
settlements itithe Western States with Welsh chaftels ami 
names brmight from homo, whero resolute attompt.s to keep 
up the Use of tho ancient tongue ai-e still not wholly aban¬ 
doned. l^ho more general migration of the rural population 
of the Atlantic sealward oxcitos serious apprehension. 
Jjargti truots of country have already relapsed into wilder, 
nesa or fiircst, and it becomes more and more difficult to 
retain a sufficient amount of labour on an ungrutseful soil. 
The contented rui*al life which is a favourite ,theme with 
American novelists is in tVie East graduidJy becoming 
obsolete. Tho Irish have to a certain extent taken the 
place of the more fastidious natives, contenting themselves 
with extracting a more frugal livelihood from the land; 
but aa a general rule it is found economically impmctleablo 
to replace by artificial methods the elomente which are 
extracted from the soil. The land of the Eastern Etetes 
constantly becomes poorer whero it is cultivated, and tho 
Irish incline more and more either to stay in tho groat 
towns or to follow the westward stream of emigratiam 
Afl to the prospects of emigrants of the more educated y 
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class, there is little difference of opinion among persons of 
competent knowledge. A small capital will produce a 
much higher return where money is comparatively scarce, 
and in the hands of an active man who is able and willing 
to work it may multiply itself rapidly. On tho other 
hand, a small fortune is easily lost in hasty or injudicious 
investments, and no kind of spocalatioa is, in default of 
local knowledge, nmrn uncertain than tho purchase of land. 
Adventurem of tlio middle class without capital have 
8 oai*ccly a chance of sneress either in the colonics or in 
the United States. In the groat American cities they are 
forced to compete with Ifirgo numlxsrs of native candidates 
for eniployjiient who a 1*0 crowding more and more from 
tho country into the towns. One effect of generjil thongfi 
Rupt 3 rfii!ial eductiiioD, and of tho wide diffusion of popular 
litcratui'o in America, has been to render the dulnoss and 
obscurity of rural life distasteful to tho youugi'v grncralioii. 
Rude ]»loiity and tranquillity ai'c found less af tractivo th-an 
the hope of wealth or tho excitement of political notoriety. 
A clerk, a lawyer, or a schoolmaster has a bd.ier prospis-t 
of rising in tho world than a farmer, although be may bo 
exposed to greater risk of failure. vV fonMgiuT iieci\ssarily 
competes at a disadvantage with au Ameihrnn, who is pro¬ 
bably at least his cfpial in capacity, and who commands 
more favouraldo opportunities. If any young man who 
cannot maintain liiin.self in England l»y mauiial labour is 
determined to eTnigmic, ho has a better ehuneo of success 
in N’ew York or Philadelphia than in any Kriglish colony. 
Tho correspond ('lice on emigration which has lately ap¬ 
peared in the newspapers throws some light on tho pre¬ 
carious nature of tho ( ntCrprise. 

It would probably bu found on impnry that the literary 
and professional class contributes but little to the inti'nial 
migration from tho luoro settled parts of the Union to 
the Western States and Territories, but tlio demand ftir 
lawyers and newspaper writers is nioi'o than amply 
supplied. Cli.rks and shopmen liavo a wider field of 
employment at home than in any other ]''u ' of the wcahl. 
In their own countly it matters little whether they stay 
or go, while tho movements of tho agricultural popula¬ 
tion may become in the highest degree important. A 
purely cosmopolitan iiliilfintliropist ought perhaps to 
approve of any change which is for the benelit of those 
whom it immediately concerns. If the inhahitunts of an 
English county were collectively removed to tho prairies, 
their labour would perhaps bo more productive and their 
own condition more prosperous than at pi*escnt; yet 
patriotism aUvays includes a local element, and desires 
that tho ohjecta of its regard should not become aliens. 
Thirty or forty years ago a general impression prevailed 
that population in England was pressing onthe means of sub¬ 
sistence. Before the introduction of ocean steam naviga^ 
tion it was improbable that the redundance would be 
corrected by emigration, and it has been relieved by 
different methods. Tlic rural districts have in the interval 
not become more populous, but the enormous increase of 
manufacturing, commercial, and mining industry has ab¬ 
sorbed more than the surplus. In most parts of the country 
it baa now become difficult to find hands for all tho work 
which is required; nor would it even have been possible 
except by the increased use of machinery to get in the late 
harvest. Earmers in the Eastern counties and elsewhere 
will, if they are well advised, not press too far th 0 conse¬ 
quences of their recent discovery that they have sometimes 
employed a superfluous number of workmen. It is said 
that some Suffolk employers find tliat by dispensing with 
a fourth or fifth pjirt of their customary staff of lalwnrfcr .4 
they can secure a more profitable return. It is well known 
that prosperous farmers sometimes undertake unnecessary 
jobs, either to gratify thoir own taste for finish and com¬ 
pleteness or for the purpose of providing occupation for 
workmen whom they are unwilling to dismiss. It is natural 
that tho late struggle should have suggested to them tho 
expediency of mca.snring their expenditure by their actual 
wants, and that they should accept tho clinlicngo of their 
former dependents to regulate ali industrial I’clations by tho 
law of tho market. When temporary irritation has sub¬ 
sided their more gonorons instincts will bo found their 
safest guides. Their victory in the struggle with the 
Labourers’ Union was only rendered possible by the exist¬ 
ence of an ample margin between their urgent necessities 
and thoir ordinary scale of employment. It was proved by 
experiment that they had paid the full price of labour and 
something more; and that they had not, until they wore 
compolJea to net in self-defence, brought in strangers to 


compete for their benefit with their regular workmen. If 
the employers should now deliberately restrict their outlay 
in wages, thi.s will directly promote the migration of labour 
either into the towns or to the colonies and foreign 
countries. Tho continuance of a judicious liberality offers 
tho host guarantee against local scarcity of labour, Tho 
managers of the Union 'would speedily renew their attack 
if they had reason to believe that tho demand at lust 
exceeded the supply. 


. THE BEECHER SET, 

R. BEECHER has obtained ati acquittal from tho 
Comiuittco of bis congrogatioii which was appointed 
at liis own request to inquire into the charges against him, 
hut there is no reason to suppose that thi.s decision will 
put ail cud to a nasty controversy. Wo havo no inten¬ 
tion of going into the question of Mr. Bf.ecmeb’s alleged 
misconduct. That is a matter which can ho dealt with 
only by a n'gular judicnal tribunal, armed with tho uccesaary 
authority and aeiitig on strict rules of evidence; and wo 
gladly leave it to those wlnnn it may concern. 'J'hcro is, 
however, one aspoet of the snl>jc(!t which scorns to como 
fairly inulur ohserv.ation. It is w(dl known that the great 
filature of Mr. Bfjkcukk’s preaching is tho arti.stuj cultiva¬ 
tion of tluit sciisationalisru which has already a strong 
hold on Amcri<*}in literature ; and which is simply a 
.sort of drani-driuking, and 'v\'c are now able to esti¬ 
mate the effects of this unnatural CAcitement upon those 
who are subjected to it. It. is perhaps sigiiiticant of 
the nature of tho admiration which Mr. Beeciieu excites 
among his frieuds, that wliat seems chiefly to strike them 
ill his defence is its artistic cxcolli'tice. It is pronounced to 
he one of his most brilliant literary efforts; hut those wlio 
consider the position in wliich he stands, and the cluirges 
hanging over him, might per]iap.s prefer a little hss of the 
pnrailo of literiilurc on sucli an oeeasion. Mueh of it 
jcads like pas^^uges from a novel. “ L went forth,*' In* says, 

like a sleep-walker, vvliile eloud.s were flying in the sky. 
“ There had been a snow-storm, whieh av«s breaking 
‘‘ awn3^ The winds were out, and whistling through tho 
“leafless trees, but all this was peace compared wii h my 
“ mood within.” lie gives a graphic account of his visit 
to JVfrs. TiT/rOiV after her confe.ssion. “ Wliitc as marble, 
“ with eloRod eyes as in a trance, and with her hands iijion 
“ her hrciLst,” she reminded him of “ some form.s carved in 
“ marble that he had seen upon monuments in Europe.” 
A large part of tho defence consists of an analysis of 
the writer’s moral nature. He is one, ho says, upon whom 
trouble works inwardly, making him outwardly silent, but 
reverberating in the chambers of bis soul; and when at 
length ho docs speak it is a pent-up flood. IIo also 
inherits a tendency to sadness and hypochondria, and 
in certain moods of reaction the world becomes black to 
him and ho secs very despairingly. Yet outwardly, he 
says, he is full of overflowing spirit and glnd8om0no.s8, and 
only those who are very intimate with him know of his 
gloom and despondency. 

It will jicrhapa ho thought that it would have been 
better if Mr. Beecuer had been content with simply 
defiying tho charges against him, and had left to others 
the analysis of his moral nature. Yet the style of the 
defence is eminently characteristic of the spirit which seems 
to have animated every 0110 in this miserable affair. Here 
is a foul, unsavoury scandal, an open pool of corruption, 
08 Mr. Beecher himself justly calls it, and yet everybody 
seems to bo anxious to stir it up and make as much of it 
as possible. Tho sum of Mr. Beecher’s statement is 
nothing more than a per.sonal denial of the charges, which 
might havo been compressed into a few plain stoaight- 
forwnrd sentonces; but he saw his way to making a sen¬ 
sational display of his moral nature and sufferings, and 
the instinct was too strong to be resisted. He felt bound 
to make a thrilling story of it, something that would bo 
talked about, and that would minister to tho general craving 
for romantic excitement. The whole of the correspondence 
which has been published in connexion with this case shows 
tho same morbid tendency to flatulent and hollow talk. In 
Mr. and Mrs. Tilton we see a couple of weak, commonplace 
creatures, gifted with a diseased literary fluency and fond¬ 
ness for big words, who are perpetually working themselves 
into a state of rhapsodical frenzy. They exchange hystorioal 
letters, in which they exalt each other in the most absnrd way, 
and affect to soar abovd mere ordinary hum 4 A%. Tii<ton 
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spins long gushing sonnons about bis feelings and aspira¬ 
tions and the state «f his soul, and bis wife responds in a simi¬ 
lar straim* She lives; she Says, “in profound wonder and 
bushed solemnity at this great mystery of soul-loving.” 
Bbechbu and Tilton, too, write in an equally pretentious 
and inflated way. Bebcueb wishes it to he known by 
Tilton in confidence, but “ not got into the pspers,” that 
the mainspring of his preaching is not natural gifts or 
socular ambition, but “ God’s own self working in mo ” ; 
and Tilton writes to thank him for his “sweet and precious 
“ letter,” and “ the fair and winning thoughts of the ofclier 
“ life” with which Hkecheb is connected in “ such a strange 
“ and beautiful way.” There is no trace of simple, un- 
afiected intimacy in the letters, 'fhey .are all written in a 
sort of falsetto, and in a dialect us unlike that of everyday 
life as possible. The language of the affections is wrested 
for the purposes of religious communion, and something 
akin to fondling may bo detected in the interchange of 
spiritual endearments. One of Mrs. Tilton’s favourite 
themes is “ the piMJuUar ]jh}iso of Christ’s character as a 
“lover.” Altogether the irapiession which one derives of 
the mental and moral condition of the diffcretil persons in 
this iiausGons drama is anything but prc[»(js.sc.ssing. They 
seem to be all more or less infected with a sickly taint 
which finds expre-ssioii in greasy cant ^ind emulional 
delirium. 

Tf the case against l\Ir. Bijkciieu had rested only on ]Mr. 
Tilton’s accusations, it would have deserved little atten¬ 
tion ; and Mrs. Tilton's confession, w'hich she afterwurd.s 
retracted, might also have been explained away. Tilton 
appears to bo a flighty, light-headed poraon, with a passion 
for notoriety, who is qiiito capable of being dehnlcil by his 
own imagination, and whoso honesty besides i.s open to 
some suspicion. Mr. Uleciier's most formidable accuser 
wa.s in fact Mr. JlLumini himself, and his dclefiro was 
theix'fore mainly directed to getting rid of wliat socmul to 
bo the natural construction of his own admissions. He 
had written Icttci’s expressing the deepest sorrow, contri¬ 
tion, and remorse for somctliing which ho had done, and he 
had paid money, oven at the cost of mortgaging his house, 
to the man who had tlircatcned to < ypo,sc him. “ I had,” 
ho said, “ to keep s(Tene as if I was not alarmed nr dis- 
“ turbed; to Ixs c.licorfiil at borne and .among friends, when 
“ I was suffering the torments of the daumod; to p.ass slecp- 
“ loss nights often, and yet to como up fresh and full for 
“ Sunday.” Ue had offered to face destruction in order to 
satisfy Tilton ; to “ step down and out,” if that would do 
any good. Mr. llERcriEK, however, now stales that his 
penitential expressions had reference only to his having 
advised the proprietor of a newspaper which Tilton edited j 
to dismiss him on account of his connexion with the Free 
Love movement, and to his having also counselled Mrs. 
Tilton to seek a divorce. He was deeply grieved when 
he saw the domestic misery which followed, and was 
anxious to make amends, and if possible to undo the mis¬ 
chief. He was also shocked to discover that, unconsciously 
on his part, he had acquired an influence over Mrs. Tilton 
which excited her husband's jealousy. 

Perhaps, however, the most extraordinary part of the affair 
is the singular relations which appear to have existed be¬ 
tween Mr. Bbecueb and various persons connected with what 
is called “ the scandal.” Itwasontho 27th December, 1870, 
that Mr. Tilton sent Mr. Beecher a card, calling upon him, 
for reasons which he was assumed to know, but which the 
writer forbore ,to state, to withdraw from the pulpit and 
quit Brooklyn as a residence; and it seems to have been 
immediately after this that Mr. Beech kb gave the advice 
which he soon afterwards regretted. Jit is scarcely possible 
to imagine a move serious charge against a minister of 
religion than that which Tilton made against Beecher, 
and which was supported by a confession purporting to bo 
written by his wife. Kither the charge is true, or Tilton 
and Moulton ore a pair of infamous scoundrels. Yet Mr. 
Beecher, after his first fit of anger, when ho seems to have 
thought of assuming the aggressive towards bis assailant, 
is full of Christian pity and forgiveness. After the charge 
was made he and Tilton continued to meet, to shako bauds, 
and to talk “ in a friendly way,” and Beecher even visited 
at Tilton’s house. Mi*. Moulton stood over him with 
a pistol and compelled him to suiTender Mrs. Tilton’s 
retractation of her confession, and was continually bleed- 
ing him., as he now says, for hush-money for Tilton. 
Tet all tSis time Moulton is treated as his dearest friend, 
dearer if possible than Tilton, for whom he is ready to 
aaorifice hi^lf. Houltoh is “ the friend whom God sent 


“ me,” and whose “ hand tied up the storm that was ready 
“ to burst upon our heads.” So the pastor writes to the 
wife of his accuser; yet “ the storm,” he now asKi.rU, was 
nothing but a throat to publish an inikmous falsehood, Is it 
not, he asks, an intimation of Goo's intent of mercy that 
throe unhappy creatures such as Klizabbtu, Theodore, and 
himself should have such a common friend as MocltonP 
“ Oh, that I could put in golden letters my deep sense 
“ of your faithful, earnest, undying fidelity—your ilisinte- 
“ rested friendship.” 'Nevorthelo.s3 Moulton is now accused 
of participation in a wicked conspiracy. Again, he says 
of Theodore, the man who (if we assume his innocence) 
had maligned him in the most horrible way, that if a 
reconciliation is to take place, “Theodore will have 
“ the hardost ta.sk, but bas lie not proved Lim.solf cajiablo 
“of the noblest things?” He wonders whether Kliza- 
jiMit knows “how generously T. has carried himself 
“ towards me.” Ho meets his slanderer in the cars, and 
remarks with servile gratitude, “He was kind; at tho 
“ end ho told mo to go on with my work without 
“ tin* least anxiety in .so far as his feelings and actions wore 
“ tbe occasions of apprehension.” It may seem to some 
almost sin exaggeration of Christian meekness to tlmnlc a 
iiiHii for his kindness in refraining from publishing an 
aboniinahle calumny. But Mr. Belcher’s gratitude knows 
no b<juntls. He mortgages his house and pays over 7,000 
dollars to Moulton for Tilton’s benefit, and praises Tilton 
for his “generous impulses,” though ho admits that bin 
“ strong theatric nature” made it impos.sibIe to roly upon 
him. '^rims the trivial incidcut of an accusation of adultery 
left this happy family as aflectionato and united a.s ever. 
Tili'ox and Ids wile Jived together as before, and theeharib- 
able pastor whose eliaracter Imd been assailed e.\pressc.s 
his i»rofound sense of tho genero.sity with which ho has been 
treated, and is willing to make any sacrilico iu return for 
tho imputations heaped upon him. This is certainly a 
puzzling and ni}rtterious situation, but Mr. Beechlu's offer 
to rtdire from liis churob as a conocs.sion to the invenlor of 
wl at he alleges to be a wicked libel is most bewilder¬ 
ing of all. Alany a man before now has succumbed fo the 
terror of a false charge, and bribed his accuser. But Mr. 
lk:ECHEB appwirs not- only to liave paid for silence, but to 
have assumed his own guilt in his intercourse with his 
persecutors. On his own construction of tho matter, tho 
moral cowardice wdiieh ho lias displayed in conniving at 
' the villany of w'bicli he w*as himsedf the immediuto victim 
is almost ns great an ofibnee again.st society as the personal 
misconduct with which he i.s charged. 

That craving for perpetual excitement which is the be¬ 
setting weakness of tbo American nature would seem to 
bo accountable for ranch of tho mischief in this cuko. It 
is evident from the letters which passed between Mrs. Tilton 
and her husband that she is a vain, weak, impulsive 
person, with a morbidly developed imagination. iShe had 
dreams of intellectual and spiritual communion with 
kiudrad spirits far above the ordinary level of humanity. 
Her husband’s occupations took him a great deal away 
from home, and letter-writing, however ecstatic, is apt to 
bo dull work. She wanted sympathy and mingling of 
soul with soul, and it appears to bo Mr. Beecher’s practice 
to extend his minisiratioiis to intimate social communion 
with his flock. Ho has described himself as being so 
tamiliar with the families of his congregation that he goes 
in and out amongst them just os if it wero iu his own 
house. Mrs. Tilton also presents us with an interesting 
sketch of the pastor, “in fi uo spirits, making calls.” “ He de- 
“ votes,” she says, “ Wednesdays and Thursdays to this work, 
“ till further notice; has tlirco liimdrod to make; made 
“ twenty to-day; enjoys it immon.sely. Ho called on tho 
“ WuiTKLOcKS to-day and kissed them all round, Lizzie 
“ Wood included, he said.” In auother letter she speaks 
of her cheek llusliing with pleasure at the mention of his 
name or his arrival on a visit. Her delight and ])loa- 
suro“inhi3 friomlship ” was continually increasing, and 
she felt that she had “ lived a richer and happier life ” 
since she had know^n him. Ho brought flowers when he 
came, played with the children, discoursed on high iiiaLtors 
with herself, and told her she exercised a most calming and 
peaceful iiiflucuco on his nature. It mast of course bo a 
fine thing to move about in this way and to make oneself 
everywhere as much at homo as if it were one’s own house. 
A pastor who is not only “ fresh and full ” on Sundays, 
but who is always ready for a kiss or any bit of fun during 
tho w'eek, is likelv to acquire a peculiar influence in the 
housoholds of his congregation j but, aa Mr, Bbbchbr 
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would perhaps now admit, all iliia is atteuded with 
some danger. Tho good man who iwOs like a lather to 
ovoi'ybody may ho sure of hims;elf, but lio (tannot answer 
for others, and in tho course of th(» rorajiing and kissing 
misanderstandings may arise. Mr. JIkkouku pleads that 
he was not awai*o of tho feelings with wliieh Mrs. Tilton 
had Come to regard him, iiud tliat lie ilid nothing con¬ 
sciously to cneciurago thtuii; but it is evident that 
relations of fiiic.'i delicacy as tlioso which Mr. IjLioojikr 
has apf)ciroatly endeavoured to inuiutaiu with his 
flock tiro extremely liable to misconsiniclion. There 
may bo n charm in tho fi’cedom from prim clerical 
etiquette which prevails at Brooklyn, but it has iis 
disadvantages, eaiiecially in a comiuutiily where spiritual 
emotion is cultivated for its own sake at rlie expense 
of pHnditlc. It appears that l^lrs. Hookkil iMr. BKia iiDfs 
sister, who has adopted tlie doctnnes of llio h’reu 1.overs, 
is disposed to believe tho charges agiuii.‘>t iiiiii aiul 
accordingly to welcome him as the Icndor of a new womao’.'; 
movomeiit. tSho has proposed that he slnmld ascend ilie 
Plymouth jmlpit and read a confession uhieli slu* has draw o 
up foi‘ the purpose, and then she will ])lc:id on Jiis hciiair. 
Thu inviiaiion has not, however, been acee])ied, Allogeliicr 
the ciremnsinnees out of which lliis scimdal h.‘S arisen, and 
tho iiiamier i;i v. hicli it has been treated Oy the vai ions 
persons cojioerned, aro extremely bewildering. We s‘-eni lo 
be ill a world from which plain comnnm sense is banishe I, 
and where I he ordinary notions of iu upriely and deceney 
are rcvei scd. 


SPAIN. 

I T may ho conjcctuit'd that dis-satisfactlon with the 
progrc'^s of mdivti operations against i,he C.irli'^ts is 
in some degree, connected with llie 31 misterial eiids 
which ha^ just (jecuvred at Madrid. Not only was tlie del\ '\ 
of Estcllu a heavy blow, !>iit it ili^closed Iho waaknei'.s ami 
want (tf organi/.atiou of tho iirniy. IMar.’ d 
energy iirid his great reputation had ins[)irei< a, eonlidenci! 
which steins not to have been jiisliliod liy the resourei ^ at 
his coninmiid ; and it w<*nld imvc been dangerous, or pei‘- 
hnps inip(jssible, for his Miecr'>pors to couliime the vjgo- 
roii.s campaign which began ^itli the relief of Jhlh'^' 
During tlu^ two inontlis wlnclihave elujiscd siiieo the dcatli 
of CoNCKA the baliiuco of success has inclined to th(‘ .side of 
the Carli.sU. ’'Jdiey liavo entered sc;vc ral towns lu d.ihsciit 
parts of Sji.iin. (hoiigii they hauj been tor the most ])a,rfc 
uj.able to retain tluir jnapiiMlions: and they havo oh- 
tained p(»sses'sion, through the tre.u-liery of the garrison 
or tho inhalntanls, of the iinporhnit fortress of Sco 
d’Urg’cl, witli a considerable niiiniKT of heavy guns and 
a (piari’ity of stores. Th-’V now tlireaten Irun and 
Pontarabia, In the iinmediatc neighbourhood of tho 
Prench IVoiiliLr, and tlic}" havo oneo more hloebailed 
Bilbao, 'flieir insniricienfc pro\ Ision of artillery has hitherto 
prcvcntetl tlieni from taking by a rognlar siege any 
tbrtiiied iown which was properly defended. dhiey 
have been n pulled in scvi'ral attacks (ui Jhiycerda, which 
perhaps 0mural Locls DoMiNori:/. may finally succeed in 
relieving; but tho movements of the national generals leave 
hitherto been timid and ineffective, probalily liecaiise tliey 
arc unable to trust their undisciplined levies. According 
to the latest accounts General laiM\ had received a check, 
and Marshal Zauala had gone to 3hulrid, where his arrival 
has been followed by a change of Mini dry. Tlio (Atrlifs: 
army, wdiich is now vaguely esliinated at the imnilK r of 
6o,ooo or 70,000 moil, (‘.onaists entirely of voliinteeiv., 
though in some districts (‘onsidorable jin'ssure may liaM; 
been used. Tho inhiibitants of the Basque provinces and 
of Amgon bolorig to tho most warlike part of the SpaTiish 
population; and a considerahlo part of tlie Carlist troop.s 
aro really zealous in the questionable imusu for which they 
are fighting. The Government of l^Iadrid is compelled to 
rely on tho system of couscription, which is probably more 
unpopular in Spain than in any other part of .Europe. As 
purcliaso of exemption from compulsory Piu’vico is allowed, 
tho dislike of tho conscripts for the service is aggravated 
by jealousy of the piivi1cgc«J of the more favoured 
class, Experience sho^vs that in actual war good .soldi^vs 
may bo manufactured' from the most unpromi^i^ilg 
matei'ialfl, but afj long a.s the army consist mainly of un- 
^’willing recruits fi'esli from tlioir homes,- it must term an 
unmanageable macluno, 

Xu analogous war of tho Vondoc eighty years 


ago, the forces of the central Government wej*o, lilf© tho 
Hpauish army, compoaed princijmlly ^of recent levies, 
while fow of the Royalists were professional soldioi’s; but 
it would bo unjust to tho supporters of oiUier side in 
tho French civil war to comparo them with tho Spanish 
combutants of the present day. The cause which tho 
Bretons defended was more intelligible Bian the rights 
of Don Caulos, and the Republican armies fought with 
the energy of genuine faiiiticisni. The American civil 
war furnished a more recent illustration of tho com- 
paralivo iiielheieiiey of troop.s which had not 1>cen regulurly 
Li-aiticd. In coiinige and in patriotism the armies on both 
sides were unsurpassed, but all the earlier campaigns wCro 
indecisive; audit was only by an overvvln'lining prepon- 
deniiico of uumhers and military resources tliat the 
Federal Government succeeded after five years in crushing 
the (.\\istonee of the South. No war in ancient or mocleru 
limes has been so costly, and the loss of life was euoj'mons, 
S]'aiu is ijoitlicr so ihdi nor so liberal a.s the United 
Slates, and the freqiumt hLinuisliea which are reported 
are iii.signilicant and hloodlc'ss in conipiirison with the 
gri’at American h.ittlcs. Tlie ]»radence of the chiefs on 
both sides i.s pi’i'lia[)S oxciirsihle, bill tlicir a.vTrsion to 
I'licounlor an 0 f|iinl enemy ile[U'ives the war of sumo of its 
intere.-d. The lia:'Lls]iij)s innicted on the prov iiiees wliich 
are tlie .se.at of^N ar would jiroliahly he more IntoleraMe if 
I lit; country V ere liii thcr advanccvl in cLvilizatiou. Timre 
are no mannfaetures to he inierimptod; tho confrahainl 
trade is ]>roh:ihly f.icililated; and agricultural ojK'ralions 
pukcecd as in a ''tale of p-'iicc. It may be conjeclurcd that 
III a, coiMparatively slimd disianco from the scene of contest 
hllh; interest is l\'lt in tlie events of the war. Nmc-tcnth.' 
of ilie [)Cople ol‘ S[iaiii a.ri! unable lo ivad, and they 
probably but an indistiuet c-omprcliimsion of (‘vori tin* 
broadest public interesls. 'file jiopiilace of t!i(‘ towns, 
wldi'h lias reeeivi'd a eertaiu kind of politic.al educaiion 
fj'oni the speeches of demagognes, probably com]>im;s 
liatH'il !iiid leap of the Carlists with a strong Mispieion Hint 
1 he Ihivi'i’iiment ol' Madrid, the generals of tho army, and 
ihe whole body of olfielal. jjersons have a ire.uMu.a!}le 
'iiiderstimding with the enemy, or are engaged in ]jlots 
for the I'rstoral ion of the ihaan.oNS. It is, in fact. not. 
liidikely that 1 )on Apfonso may pixdit in the end l>y the 
ncariiicss of nil parlies, and by the antipathy of the olhccrs 
of the army to the Ih'puhlie. For the present Marshal 
Si la.’ANo and his 3Tiiiistcrs are fully oniplo^’ed in providing 
reinroirements and sipiplies for the army. 

'flic readiOvst pecuniary rcconi’so of a Spanisli financier In 
ddlicultics is always .‘•■omc form of repudiation. Tho 
national creditors havo again and ag^ain been induced nr 
compulled to lU’copt some more or Jc-s-s .solid .security instead 
(/i tlie iiilen st due upon tlieir bjials, wiiich is ivipilred by 
the Government lor more urgent payments. An operation 
of Ihuj kind Avas effected by cunsont only a few months ago ; 
and, as a |»Jii t of tlie orr.ingemimt, certain biU.MiF purchasers 
of naiioaal property were appropriated to the hoiidholdors, 
aiid lodged for their benetit in the Bunk of England. Every 
lormalliy whieli could bo devised or applied, iueliiding iho 
formal .sanction of the (kjuneil of State, apparently Hccured 
the petTorinaneo of the contract; hut the present Finance 
MInisi.er, S^hor CAMACnO, dci'lincd to perform tho obli- 
g: lions of his prudeec.ssors, and tho complaisant Council 
of State approved of hia withdrawal from the engagement. 
On im|niry it was found that the deposited BiIIr had 
been removed from tho Bank of England ; and the unfov- 
Minati' (ji titliloi-s arc now coolly requested to enter into some 
n< w altenmtlvo arrangoinent. Tho sympathy which -might 
I>e felt for delVandcd bondholders is in Home degree alleviated 
]»y The re Heel ion that they are probably spoculativo pnr- 
ciiaser? of discredited securities. The price of a coupon 
biNirs i\. (infinite proportion to the confldonco which is re¬ 
posed in tho national solvency and honour; and the proba¬ 
bility that some Sofior Camacho wonld administer the 
financ(.'s of Spain will have been anticipated and disco-unted 
by a judicious purchaser. The Spanian Government would 
ptu’haps bo honest if it could, because an improved tepirta- 
tion would largely iucreaso its facilily of obtaining credit. 
KepudiaLion is a highly profitable operation if it can be 
pi-actised once for all, but a debtor who is likely again to 
become a borrower irmires himself as well as His creditor 
by refusing to pay. During the greater jiart Of tho reign 
of Queen fsAljr.LT.A, Spanish Bonds weyre excluded from in© 
principal Stuck Exchanges of Europe in oonseqn6||ne of tho 
fmtincial bad faith of tho Government. The nnb^ creditor 
would now gladly recall the worst times of the Mbnibohy ; 
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cs&d h© porkfipA ’v^iaciljr kopes thft^ sf tk© Cftrtiat war is 
ov©r temioaticd, a settled Govornment may attempt to 
revive the oonfldenc© whick has been so long and so rudely 
disturbed. 

Altkottgk the formal recognition of Marshal Serr.\no s 
Government has not yet boem accomplished, Lord Dkkry 
lias judged rightly in not allowing the national policy to 
bo affected by controversies between English capitalistn 
and a foreign Government. It is now finally settiod that 
a private lender is not to calonlalo on the intervoTition of 
his own Government as part of the security given by a 
foreign State. The same rule which prohibils tlie employ¬ 
ment of fl(jet 8 and armies to fmforoo the payment of private 
debts applies equally to measures of national policy. ^J’ho 
recognition of the present Spanish Govermnmit can only 
be justified on the a.ssamption that it is entitled to ro[)re- 
Bcnt tho nation. . No process by which foreign creditors 
can bo mulcted of their dues would in the sniallost dogive 
weaken any obedience which the Spanwrds in.'iy be disposed 
to render to the Government of ]\ladrid. The (act tluTcfore 
on which alone tho claim to recognition de})eiids is not 
alterod by tho financial dishonesty of the Government. 
Cruel, tyrannical, and fraudulent Gov(u*iirneiit .4 have 
frequently been admitted to diplomatic iutcrcoarso by 
Pow'ers which wore not disposed to regulate their i)olifiy 
by their moral estimation of their neighbours. T 1 k> 
English Government ought to have rocoguizod (Ser¬ 
rano’s Government without waiting f(»r the decision 
of Germany; and it will not bo deterred from corn])loting 
the acknowledgment bec.mse Russia has uncxpoctodly 
refused to join in a harmless act of courtesy. Tho cau.ses 
of the Russian hesitation have not been explained o\ctq)t 
by the conventional statement that the pcmmnciico of tho 
Republic and its accoptanco by the Spaniards themselves 
have not yet been sulliciontly proved. It is haMly pro¬ 
bable that tlie Emperor of should object to (ho 

form of a Republic, which his father on Rc\or«l occiwams 
ostentatiously [U’efurredto that of a Constitutional Moiiarcliy. 
Russi.a ha.s often exchanged fulsome professions of respect 
and regard with (ho United Btates, and the Emi‘L(;or’.s 
G ovormneiit is rejmisonted at Paris. Whether the Govern¬ 
ment of Madrid w’ill derive any .advantage from tho* roeog- 
nitiou of tho other Powers rcmaiiiB to lie proved. Tlie 
Erencli Legitimist.? will di.spkiy additional z^'al for tho 
cause of Don Carj.o.s because the Frencli Govornment lias 
mode advances to the Spanish Repviblic at tho instigation 
of Germany. It is not known whether an}’- measures havm 
been adopted for diminishing the facilities wliich have 
hitherto been afforded to tho Carlist.s at tho frf)nticr. The 
Govornment of Madrid isaccu.sed of so.andalou.s negligence 
in delivering passjiorts for Prance to tho Carlist agenU. 


THE AMI':RrnAN PRESmENOY. 

T he Republican Couvantiou of Pennsylvania will pro¬ 
bably find that it has made a blundering party move. 
The State has long boasted of its repeated success in 
deciding Presidential elections, and, although its pro- 
portioual power has boon diininiBhed by tho more rapid 
growth of population in the West, the authority of Ponn- 
Bylvania is still respected by election managers throughout 
the Union. Tho local leaders apparently calculated that 
they would secure an advantage by being early in tho field, 
and they hay© strictly conformed to tho traditional rule of 
pkrofemng an obscure camHdato who may a.s little as pos- 
Bible provoke envy or jealousy. In a canvass prolonged 
throhgli two years Mr. Hautranft’s n.ame may perhaps 
acquire the notoriety which is more indispensable than 
exninonoe or merit; nut, if tho Pcmisylvtuiiau candiclato is 
aocoptod 08 unobjectionable, he will acid no strength to tho 
cause which ho is selected to represent. In an old-fashioned 
ooutest between two organized factions profes.siug definite 
ftud odvera© political doctrines, it was someiimos the in. 
terest of the party which wag opposed to tho actual Presi¬ 
dent to oouuueiioe its canvaas long boforo the expiration of 
ihecurrontterm; but whei'e tho issoos of the election are likoly 
to ba Battled with reference tounforoBedneventsand to shifring 
opinions, there is some risk in anticipating tho appointed 
period, of the contest. In tho present instance the pro¬ 
moters of tho Pennsylvania Convontion have published a 
ohallenge, not to their, formidable opponents, but to the 
former notmneeaad favourite of themselves .and tbeir poh^. 
iioal allies. There mayf perhaps be sqand roase^e for ad¬ 
herings ta tho custom by which ainoe th 6 tiiko of WAimu 


lAOTON Presidents have been restricted to two terms of 
office; but the Republican party will care moru for euwcss 
than for any constitational tradition, and it is not im¬ 
probable that General Gr.ant, who is known 1^> dosire a 
second re-cloction, may prove to be tho niowt popular can¬ 
didate who can be found. Electioneering politjclauH will 
not fail to consider iho jwSBibility that, if bo is i\ jocted by 
one parly. General Grant may take refugo in tbu opp^sitij 
camp, lie bcgati life a? a Domoemt, and he ia only a Re- 
puhli(Kin by acjoidcnt, binmuse it suited the pnrpasn of tho 
majority forthi* time being to prefer ix candidate whost'inilTkiT^ 
services liad entitled Imri to Ibc highest honours wl»ich thu 
nation could hestow. During his tenure of the J’Vsidoncy 
General Graet hus no(: scrupled to aviuT him .elf of tho 
services of iniriguiug Rcpublir.'jn poUtieiaus, and ho has 
TJKH’c than once inclined to rijo aide ot the coloured agit©.tor.s 
in the Southern States. Oflale itluiB been olK''‘vvi*d tliat 
be has held tho Ixilaneomoro evenly ; and if his claims to a 
third nomination ore rejected by liis Jdrrner Bupjmrtcrs, he 
may find liw jidvauiago in rouewiug his Democratic con¬ 
nexion. 

An o.stoutatious denunciation of tlie Canadian Reclpi'O-'' 
city* Treaty, and of ibc general principle.? of Ercc-tr.'^do, 
seems to indicjate tliut the manufju'iurers had ceiitilved to 
obtain the control of tlie State Convention for the pmpose 
ofu.sing its ijifluoncc ratiier forthoir own private advanbago 
than for the benefit of tho party It is perfectly irjtolligiblc 
that muiKipolists should prefer tlie maintenance of their 
own jirivilegc s to nuy political object; but it is less easy to 
explain their rejection of tho caiididiiteshlpof Geiut'al Grant, 
wlif» luis hitherto cousistendy support^xl a. protective lariit. 
Tho e.K})lanaUon of ilioir distrust may perhaps bo found in 
liis veto on the. Hill for the cxpuTiRiou of tho ciiri-c'iicy. The 
IhiEsiDFNT luwl, notwithstanding liis want of economic 
training, laboriously arrived by hi.s own unasristod' aciito- 
lu^ss at tlio conclusion th.at an early return to r-peeiu 
puyiiienis was d{\sirablc, nmt that it was not expedient 
by adulterating the currency to defraud creditors for the 
lirucfit of driitor.s. The. licpublican mamifacttiTVvs may 
not nnreusonubly have snspocti'd that a mind ciipablo of 
fittaining io ono rational conclusion might cveiitually dis- 
<^vcr the fallacy of the wliolo theory of Protection, it may 
bepmsuinod cither that Mr. 11aktk\net is intcTcskd lu tlio 
raainteuanne of monoptdy or that lie is at least incapable of 
oouvhdion. On many poinis of the dominant Rt^publhwn 
creed there secuns to bo no reason for donbting the J’lavu 
OENi’y practical oiihodoxy. Ho has nniformiy di.scoun- 
tcnunccd schemes for reforming the Civil Service, and many 
of hi.? appointments havo Ixum made with a Indy popular 
disregard of ebaracter and lituo,ss. Neverthoksss the Ihs- 
pnhlican BccedorB are pcThap.s j'ight in their suspicion that 
the l^an.siDENT has rather conformed to the priucifilcs of tho 
party than undergone a gonnino conversion, Tlicir wish 
to provent his renomination is i>crfcctly natural, but it is 
iroprobabl (3 that they can forecast at a distance of two 
yours the conditions of a contest in which ho miglit perhaps 
bo tho most available candidate. 

I’Iju f jcfoiy of the advocates of Pree-trado is as cort.uin 
as tho date of their inevitable eucccsB is doubtful. If the 
supporters of the Reciprocity Treaty, and of a reduction in 
tho tariif, ally thcmsclvc-s at tho nett election witli tho 
Democrats, they may probably be able to appoint a Presi¬ 
dent. ff’he iiitcit'sts or agricultural production and of com¬ 
merce concern a vast majority of the inhabitanlos of tlie 
! Union, while tho protected manulacluTOi'B arc com para- 
lively few; and eveu in elections by universal snffiago 
ibero is scinctimo.s an advantage in being in tbo right. 
Wheilier Prce-tn\de will ju-cvail in 1876, in 18S0, or in 
1884 it is impoBsiblo to foresee. A more urgent and still 
more important question will perhaps beforo tho next 
election press for immediate solution. Tho most intcUigont 
pail; of the community begins to repent of the precipitate 
legislation which is producing its necessary result in the 
spreading anarchy of the South. Tho forcible eHtabliah- 
menfc of nominal and legal equality between an inferior and 
a superior race was from the first destined to prove olwrti ve. 
Silly verbal quibbles about the Buperiority of the liallot 
to the bnilct have not proventod resort to foTOo, either 
when tho coloured voters have won an election or when 
they have failed. In Ix)ttiBia»a, w^iere a principal manager 
of tho local Republican faction is an office-holder nearly 
^ connected with the Pbbbidbkt, tho Federal troop.s have been 
employed on the side, of the negjroes and their political 
guides. In Arkansas, the Pbbsidcnt, having to choose 
between two rival “ Oiveraors, preferred the cempetitor 
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who R(x*iTis to have been legally elected. Grave disturb¬ 
ances have now broken out in Tcimessoo, where the colout^ 
population was dissatisfied with the success of the white 
citizens in a State election. According to the latest ac¬ 
counts, negro insurgents had begun to drill and to collect 
arms, and the authorities had put to death several of the 
ringlcudtrs. ff the Southern Static formed a aejiai-ate 
community, af liberty, like the Spaniards, to settle their 
quarrels ^vilhout external interfiuvnce, the result of a war 
of raco.s might bo easily foretold. The whites arc superior 
in numbers, in intelligence, and in power of organization; 
and they would inevitably prevail in a struggle with their 
former slaves. At present it is their interest to seenr(3 by 
modeniti<JU the support and approval of llieir INortbern 
countrynieu. 

The .federal force may perhaps, notwithstanding its small 
numbers, bo strong enough for a time to rejness actual 
outbreaks, and to reduce civil war to a smouldering condi¬ 
tion; but ji thoroughly artificial and vicious state of political 
society will require organic remedies. If no previous revo¬ 
lution inlcTveues, both the contending partic'S in the South 
will teuflri’ tlioir support to the candidate wlio will pledge 
himself mo.st strongly to tludr rospcctivr' claims, ‘d’ho 
Democnitic party in the Nortfi will vole unanimously for 
the candidal c w’ho is favoured by tho white population; 
but it seiMiis probable that llepublicati o}>inioii will be un¬ 
certain and divided. Against the restoration of slavery, 
and against, systematic oppression of the coloured people, 
tho respect able part of the Northern population would be 
unanimous; but the incapacity of the negroes to shaie in 
the gov(‘rnmeut of the country is filready acknowledg|.*d by 
all dis[)assionato ohsorvors. If the national prejudice 
against a politic restriction of the sulfrage is found to 
be invincible, it wdll oidy remain to evade by some 
elaborate fiction Ibo constitutional rights wliicb it may 
bo thought impossiblo openly to withdraw. Tn America, us 
in Europe, ii tolerable licence necessarily Icinls to the esta¬ 
blishment of some kind of dictatorial pnwer; supreme 
executive authority can only be ad minis icri!-i by the Pinc.'^i- 
DENT, or in liis nnme by the commander of a military force. 
If the South is to ho governed arbitrarily for tho benefit 
of its irrceoucilable factions, General Gkant would probably 
maintain peace more effectually and more easily than a 
civilian who might be embarrassed by political prejudice.s. 
It is still pomombered that at the close of tho war he 
offered tho Southern General terms eo liberal that they 
were disavowed by tho President. Ho must by tliis lime 
have learned somethiug of the art of government, of which 
he was originally ignorant; .and he still rclain.s apart 
of the popularity which was earned by his services in the 
war. 'VVliile the disorders of tho South require the exer¬ 
cise of all the statesmanlike vigour which may be found in 
the Union, it would be an inexcusable error to select an 
Tinknow'ii candidate, sucb as Mr. Hautrani'T, for tbo next 
Presidential term. Goner.il Guant may perhaps, when the 
time of election arrives, profit by tlie remarkable absence of 
distinction among the politicians of the day. 


POPULOUS PLACES. 

I T is no doubt desirable that the Legislaiuro in passing 
an Act should have a distinct idea of what it desires io 
do, and should take care that the idea is ch^arly conveyed 
in tho language of the statute; and there is obviously a 
failure of duty when it shirks this obligation and throws 
upon others the rcsi>onsibiJity of discoveriug or imagining 
what it may be supposed to have meant. At the same 
time, we cannot help thinking that perhaps rath(‘r moro 
fuss is just now being made about the difficulty of defining 
“populous places ” under tho Licensing Act than is at all 
necessary. The Amendment Act was passed at tho fag- 
end of the SoasioD, when members were weary and time 
pressing, and when there was a disposition to evade rather 
than to take tho trouble of surmounting any difficulties. It 
was foreseen that there might bo some embarrassment in 
determining what was and what was not a populous place; 
but nobody could suggest any more convenient phrase, ainl 
it was thought to be rather a recommendation than othcj'- 
wiso that it left some discretion to tho magistrates. It 
is enacted that ii o’clock shall be tho closing hour 
for public-houses in every town oi ^pulous place. 
There is no difficulty in ascertaining what is a town, 
for it i» explained to be any urban sanitary district of one 
thousand inhabitants and upwards. A populous place, how¬ 


ever, in its ordinary sense means only a place where there are 
people, and no hint is given as to how many people are 
required to make a place populous, except that there must 
bo at least a thousand. All that tho Act says is that a 
populous place shall mean any area with a population of 
not less than a thousand, which, by reason of the density 
of such population, tho County Licensing Oommittoo may by 
order determine to be a populous place. ■ The duty of 
settling this question is therefore thrown upon tbo magis- 
trotos." It is possible that it might have been more conve¬ 
nient if the Legislature had fixed some general rule for the 
guidance of the local authorities, but of course a fixed 
rule would bavo dej^rived tho magistrates of the discretion 
which itvses supposed to be desirable that they should 
pos.st*s.s. AVo suspect that most persons, if they were asked 
to take a journey by railway, and to say whether the 
stations at wliich they stopped were pojuilous places or not, 
would not have much difficulty in agreeing on the subject. 
A town bns been defined by one of tho Judges to bo a 
place containing a number of boiiRcs congregated together 
—fill inhabited spot wliero tho occupation is continuous. 
It is true that this descripiion would equally apply to a. 
village, and that it affords no clue to tho number of 
lioiise.s I'cquii’i'd as a ([ualilicalion for the title of town. 
Yet it mighl., in coTijunction with the condition that there 
niu.st 1)0 at least a thousand inhabitants in order to 
constiliife a poj)ulous place, bo taken as a basis for a defini¬ 
tion of that much abused expression. A populous place 
may bo considered to bo a oolleoiiou of inhabited houses, 
not scattered at varying intervals over a large area, but all 
gathered together in a eoiupaet series of streets, so as to be 
a town, in fact, in everything except name. There arc 
places with li thousand inhabitauis which do not approach 
at all to the character of a town, bocause the population is 
loose and straggling. On the other hand, then’ are places 
which are only not towns becansi' they do not possess the 
recjuisite urban sanitary organization. 

There would seem to be a curious perversity in the aetioii 
of some of the magistrafes pn f.his subject. There can be 
no d(;ubt, wo sliould siiy, that ii was e('rtainly not HUpj) 0 .sed 
by the Legislaf nre that it would be impossible to discover 
any ]iopulous phw;.o in Jluckingliain.shire. Yet tins is the 
conciu.sion at whicli tho (jii'cnsing Committee of that 
county has ari’ived. If we turn to tho (Jca'cttrcr wc 
fmd that Chesham, Great Marlow, VVolverton, Amersham, 
Wendover, and other places have each a population of from 
i,6oo to 6,000, collected togetlier in a close compact form, 
so that, in fact, they are praoticaffy towns, except that 
they have not the urban saniUiry constitution. Two of 
these ])laces are, in fact, tho tluM and fourth most populon.s 
j)laccs in tho county. It is absurd that such places should 
not he treiitod as towns as regards the hours at which 
public-houses should be closed. Their social circumstances 
are the same as those of a town, their wants are the same, 
and, if it is right that towns which are practically towns 
sliould have their public-houses opeu till 11 o’clock at night, 
it is only reasonable that these other places should also be 
under the same rule. The consequence of this decision wdll 
be, as has been pointed out, that the clo.sing hour in towns 
of 1,200 or 1,500 people will be ii o’clock, while in place-s 
of 5,000 or 6,000 inhabitants it will be lo o’clock. It 
will be observed that the point to bo determined is not 
merely tbo extent of populafion in a place, but its den¬ 
sity, and those who arc now calling out for a hard and 
fasi definition would be usefully employed if they would 
exorcise their ingenuity in endeavouring to devise one. 
It might perhaps be dono by rciiuiring a certain proportion 
of inhabitants to every acre; but it is not at all unlikoly 
that a defiuiiion, if attempted very closely, might give rise 
to at least as many difficulties as the wank of one. All 
that would seem to be required is a little common sense on 
tho part of magistrates, and willinguc.ss to give effect to 
the obvious intentions of tbe Legislature. A “ Soinerset- 
“ shire Magistrate ” who has written a very sensible letter 
on the subject has pointed out that the natural way to 
distinguish a populous place from a scattered rural district 
is to observe whether it is furnished with a commoq supply 
of gas or water, and tho ordinary appliances of an urban 
community. These matters may be ascertained, and a 
reasonable deduction drawn from them, without requiring 
any superhuman sagacity on the part of gentlemen who 
are not usually supposed to possess it. Magistrates 
wlio are anxious to give effect to tho law will find 
that they have a comparatively simple task before them; 
but of course there are none so blind as those who 
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Tnll not see a populous place of 5,000 inhabitants. In 
Dorsetshire the Licensing Committee has resolved to 
hold an adjourned meeting for the purpose of receiving 
applications from districts whose inhabitants desii'o them 
to be defined as populous places; and if they can show 
that their social condition is Himilar to that*of towns where 
public-houses ore open till n o’clock, they will pro- 
bably get what they want. A question has boon raistjd as 
to whether the Licensing Committees are buand to fix tlio 
boundaries of populous places on the ist of Roptemlier or 
have power to adjourn; but there can hardly bo any doubt 
that, whatever ambiguity tliere may be in tlio law, the 
Judges would recognize the right of ailjouriirnent vvitliin j 
reasonable limits. 

There is another matter connected with the b\juor 
laws in which the LogiRbitiiro hiw endeavoured to evade 
the responsibility of explaining its own meaning in a 
distinct and dofinlto manner, and that is in the case of 
the celebrated hymt fide traveller. A public.'iu who has a 
house nejir Finsbury P-irk w:i.s brought before the police 
magistrate the other day for selling intoxicating drink at 
unlawful hours. It appears (bat a great many thirsty people 
find their way to the defcndant'H houso on Sunday during 
the hours when public-house.s are closed, and «»btain drink 
in the chameter of tnivellers. This was tlie first case under 
the new Licensing Act, whic.'h loaves it, in the first instance, 
to the discretion of the landlord h) decide whether or not 
he will believe tho statement of the person alleging himself 
to bo a traveller; and, in the second place, to the dis(;retiou 
of tho magistrate to say whether the publican really did 
believe what ho w'as told., It wdll bo seen tliat tliero is a 
good deal of margin for di.scretion hero pretty well all round, 
and it must be very difficult for a magistrate to know whether 
a publi(!an bolievcis wliat his custoinejN say, as well as for 
the publican to know what he ought to helievi'. It is 
obvious that, except in tlio ca.se of per.sons who are actually 
known to him, thoLlandlord has no possible means of a.scer- 
taining whore hi.s custoimn’s come from. There arc many 
persons wdio like to take a walk to Fin.sbury Park on a 
Sunday morning, and if the weather is hot they will natur¬ 
ally bo thirsty. On the Sunday in question i.3-:o pt.Tsons 
were admitted to this public-house, and tlioy w'crt) ciicli 
asked whether they were travellers, and replied that they 
were. The magistrate remarkc'd that it was most imj)roper 
to admit hundreds of persons in this way; but it is cviilent 
that a publican must take cacli case individually, and that, 
if the number accumulates, that is not hia fault. A thousand 
hand fiul' travellers have just as much right to demand re¬ 
freshment as a couple; the only question is whether the 
applicants properly come under the th‘signation of travel¬ 
lers. Tiie magistrate told the landlord that ho wu.s bound 
to take reasonable precautions; but wlion ho was asked to 
say what wore reasonable precautions, he replied that he 
would rnther not express any opinion on tho subject. Un¬ 
fortunately his caution broJm down hero, and he went 011 to 
observe that he thought a publican would not have much 
difficulty in discovering whether an applicant was ontitlod 
to admission. It is perfectly obviou.s, however, that a 
publican must have the greatest possible difficulty in ascer¬ 
taining w-boro a man whom he never before saw in his life 
usually lives, and whether lie is telling tho truth as to his 
residence; and it is not easy to seo what more ho can do in 
such a case than ask tho usual questions and take tho 
answers on trust. 


THIS riLGUlMAGK TO TON^rKSNY. 

TX7E have hoard tho wwo put, whether, if crusades were still in 
VV fnahion, Messrs. Cook and Son would olfor “ personally to 
conduct” them. Perhaps however in those days their otters 
would have been rejected, at all events by the first hatch of zealots 
who sot forth, unconscious of policy, in honest and ignorant faith. 
A system of tickets, c<aipong, aud such like would have seemed of tho 
earth, oartliy, to those who committed themselves to tho divine 
guidance of a goat and a goose, or to tho honest man who set out 
m his cart and asked at each town which ho came to whether that 
was Jerusalem, But if Messrs. Cook aud Sun have not in those 
times the chance of “ personally conducting ” a crusade, they can 
at lewtjby something like the lawyers’ doctrine of <yy prss, conduct 
the next thing to a crusade—namely, a pilg^mage, A crusade is, 
iu short, a pilgrimage with fighting thrown in j aud in tho land of 
Moab at loflet, Mr. Cook’s pilgrims seem, if they do not come in 
for actual fighting, at any rate to pay some kind of black mail 
which may pass for a paymant to avoid fighting, la kind of scutage 
paid to tihe enemy. It would seem then that in the more distant 
expediUons of Messrs Cook a touch of the crusading element really 


is added, and perhaps if there over should be a crusiwle to restore 
the temporal power of the Holy Hee, Messrs. Cook will undertake 
por-soually to conduct ” tho pious warriors by land or by sea, 
as tho Venetians conducted the heroes of the FomTh Crusade. 
The next time that any exploit bapiMms of the n«turo of 
the taking of Zara, it may,be that liolJeM of coupons will be 
entitled to free quartero iu the conquered city. But till 
there is a chance of cf>nducting a real crusade, it is something to be 
abla to conduct a real pilgrimjtge. And perliapa it might be witter 
if all pilgriuiages could l)e pul into the hajids of Mesarfl. Cook, for 
we are mire that under their guidanc»j the pilgrims would not ^ 
allowed to hdiave so badly ns some of the order are said to have 
done lately iu CiinU^rbnry fiathedral. But, while we are ^vriting, 
Mt'ssrs. (hjok’s last set of pilgrims are oil their way to a shrine 
nioro distant than Ciinterbary, though nearer than Moab. If all the 
world has not heard of tho, pilgrimage hj Pontigny, it is not tho 
fault of Archbishop Manning, nor of tho Timeft and it.s Oorre- 
spondcuts. But why do they go to Pontigny ? They go, it seems, 
to do itiverenoe (o St. Kdiuiiujl of Canterbury, who is there buried, 
though it would seem from one coirespondcnt tliat tho whole 
of him liHH n«)t been allowed to slay quietly in his gi*ave. But 
if we nsk why they should g(j to do reverence to St. Edmund tho 
quosliori bocomos a little darker. It is really amusing to read the 
letters of .Archbishop Manning, all the more amusing because on 
some important points he has rtially got hold of English history 
by the right end. But lie is bound somehow to force tho facts of 
Knglisli liistory into some Kiml of agreement with the theories of 
iritramoutiinism, and to believe that all the ecclesiastical worthies 
of media- viil England htood in Iho same kind of ndation to 
the Pope in which ho stands himself. Now we have ^often 
pointed out tho general dilVeronce Letwetm tho position of 
men wlio accepted a <loctrino which it hail not come into 
thoiv hotuls to diMibt and of men who aewspi tho same doctrine 
in the teeth of doubts and controversies of all kinds. Even 
if it coulil be proved that fcjt. Edmund thought exactly about the 
Muprcmacy of tho Pope ns Archbishop Manning thinks, ho would 
still have held tho iloctrine in quite another way. Hut nothing 
can be plainer than that we really have no need to draw this dis¬ 
tinction, becimso nothing is plainer than that Edmund Itich was 
not, as Archl)isliop Manning gives him out, a zealous supporter of 
the siiproiurtcy of Ilmue, but rather as strong an opponent of it as 

very gentle and rather timid nature would let him be. It is 
lumising to compare J)r. Manning’s notion of St. Edmun<l with 
Ih. Hook's, who of course works iih hard as he can to put St. Ed¬ 
mund in an eviicLly opposite point of view. Tho true picture no 
rdoiibt lies Bomowhero betwci-n the tuo, but there can be no doubt 
I that Edmund Rich, St. Edmund the Archbishop, who witlwtood 
I both Rope Kinir and sufihred at the hands of both Pope and 
‘ KiiJir, though liis re.si.stance, wus not so tierce nor his aiifieriiigij so 
hard as tho.-e of .some Ollier ecch-sinalical heroes, i.s entitle* I to a 
place, not iimoug thiK-jc' wJio served Ibuuc against England, but 
among tho.-^e who stood up for Engbmd ngainat llome. 

In sliort, Dr. Manning and hia followers have hit on tho wrong 
Archbishop and tho wrong place of pilgrimage. Instead of uoing to 
Pontigny to reverence Edmund llich, they should go to St. ( ternma' 
to revevenco his predecessor Uichard. To be sure the journey 
wfuild be longer. St. Gemma is only two days' journev on thiB- 
aide Rome, according to the day's jouruoya of the thirtceritk century, 
and it is pot so easy to find on the map as Pontigny. But in*., doubt 
not that the energy of Meaara. Oook would easily get up a pilgrimage 
to St. Gemma, aud, at any rate, as it is north of Itoino and not south, 
it can hardly bo such dangerous travelling there as it seems still to 
bo in tho land of Moab. As Archbishop Richard was buried at 
8 t. Gemma, he is most likely 1 hero still. And as his body wrought 
at least one miracle after dmth, it seems hard that ho has lieen left 
all this lime without even so much ns a B to put lK‘roro Ills name. 
Richard wrote some books as well as Edmund, and ho wuis a much 
more faithlul serv'ant of the Holy See. For bis chief exploit was 
to go to Rome to complain of tho King and the King’s Minister;, 
and it is not wonderful that Gregory the Ninth listened with all 
favour to an English Archbishop who came on such an cn-and. 
Edmund Nvi>nt to Rome also, but no went to complain of the way 
in which the Papal Legato interfered with and thwarted a 11 his own 
plans of ’cform, and of course he got very little comfort from. 

1 Gn-gorv. Edmund, in short, through the whole of his not very 
I long iirrhit’piseopjite, hatl, as Iwcaiuo a good Eoiglishniau in tho 
reign of Henry tho Third, I’ope and King together always against 
him, l.)r. .Manning tolls iis that it was “ in delbnce of llie laws and 
liberties of the Catholic Church'’ that St. Edmund ‘^died iu exile.” 
Tliero is a sn'iihc iu which these wumls are true, but they are not 
true in tlio sonso which they will doubtless convey to Dr. Man¬ 
ning’s readers and hearers. If by the laws and liberties of tho 
Catholic Church we mean tho common rights of the Church of 
Imgland and of any other national Church as against tho usurpa¬ 
tions of tho See of Rome, for such laws aud liberties St. Eilnnuid 
certainly did strive. And, if a man who goes abniad of his own 
act is said to be in exile, St Edmund certainly died in exile. From 
Dr. Maiin'mg’sdeficription anybody would think that Edmund was n 
fiei'ce asserter of ccclesiasticttl rights against the King rather thou 
against the Pope, and that it was by the IGng’s act that ho was 
banished. But in truth Edmund liad no quarrel with the King, save 
in 80 far as tho King backed up the Pope in aggressions egaihat the 
Church and realm m England. 

In fact, at this stn^ Robert Grosseteste seems to have thought 
his metropolitan rather slack in asserting ocolesiastical privi¬ 
leges of any kind. Robert was strong against Un* clergy hold- 
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iiig Boculnr as -well as heiii)/ ,‘»il>jert iu ^endfir tonrH. 

EdiJiufld thoug'lit it bottoi'to {(derate pluralities and tlio bolding 
of Pecular 016(5^9 by churcdimpu, r:iiher than lorbid abuses witli 
a wservation (.if the Pope’s ]iow(.*r to allow them, a power 
which was certain to be oxerr’inc'd in tlio very cases where the 
abuse was greal('.it. It was hell r of the two that a plurality of 
benelices plumld he held by l'ai;.didiin(*n, who might piirlnirndi^- 
chai^e the duties ofsoiuo of them, than by Italians who won'ui cer¬ 
tainly never come mjar any of them. The strife of that day 
uot hire any of tlu.* strifes earlier or later, and it was in some points 
a more healthy strife than any of them. King and Pope W(‘ve 
leagued together against the clergy and people of Englaml: both 
alihc) w’ere eager tosoizo their money and to promote loreigtii'i-s .-it 
their c.vpt'nsp. ^ Kdinuiid censunMl t^innui of Montfort iurlcs un- 
cononical imirriago, but the strife in which Kilutiind was en-.agod 
Avas the same strife in which Himon was engaged thirty y<'ai-s Inter; 
the Avond(*r is that Edniirnd wms ever cmionizod nt Ftome, TJiero 
is no doubt that Ibo honour was granb^d most unw illitr.r|y; but us 
Gdniund did not die under any ecelosiu'^tical cctHure. aed us liis 
life hful been a morlHi of saintship aeeovding lo the .Ntumhird ('f 
those times, the honour could be granted without aeliiul ineou- 
sistcncy. it was wrung from lnrioe(‘rit the Kourth hv the ri-iicr il 
demand of England, and, if we lilio to helii'vu llu' '^lorv, it Avas 
further WTiimg from him by hndi'ig iu his own person lli.il the 
patriotic Englislmifin hnd miraenlous powers of h '.ilug. So, wi'ull 
Know, h;id Simon, but tlnoi they M(M‘e not even ised Cor llu' he iliu'j 
of a Pisliop of Tiome. Put the eunoniralion of Kdimind w.rsintlie 
end politic. Wo sec by this present pilfo-im.ige IliutitlmsannNrKMl. 
Had I’idmiind died excoinuiiinicate like >Simon, not only would l>r. 
Manning never have thought of sending a pilinimngo to liis 
grave, but the men of his own time would, as in tlm ease 
of .Simon, have been Fietter able to see in Idni the champion 
of Engl'ind against Rome. The ennonizutiou blinded imm’s cm's. 
Edmund bt.'Cfiino a cliampiou of tin.'Omirh iu llu? more conv(‘nient 
senao of the word Phurch, and now he is held up to revf'n nee iis u 
supporter of the usurpations Avhh'U he passed ^ primney in 
standing. At the same lime Ave. iim.'^l, alhuv th;it Ivlrmmd him¬ 
self did gi\e a ef-rLain handle to this Kind (if treMtiin'iitj he did hi 
a msiuner give occusuni h.r the enemy to blaspheme. Would 
people po on j>ilprimnp(\ to him if his tomb a\( "(Mo ho found in 
any (3f his ICnplish huunls, at \hm;'rhm. at ( 'hu', at Siili-bnrv, 
or at (Jiinlcrhnry ? Wo tiow not. There a a wimKik ss in 
Edniiimi’s retiring from his duties lo any p! u e, i"o,(‘'.'iiilJv io a 
place bevund sea, ihit Jiis clieit'e of Thmti,;!)) irndoil -’jit'ci. ii. 
easy to turn him into a .snint of the roinmo/i tvp'. I''dmiind no 
doubt AVI nt to i’onli'jny b.-ciU’e Tlicinc'* 1 i,m 1 goiu'tlieie. The 
two men Avoro utt(?rly unliKe, though it is .‘ilnui-'t u.s uni-tir to '■liiini 
Thoiuuri ns it is t(» claim K.lmund as a, mcr • udAoc.ite of the 
Roman .'■mpremacy. Still, in ehai’ctor and jiosirii'n and in ihe, 
cau.sG ill Avhich each :-hove. Thomas mid I'Mm md Indd (jniti' 
did’erent historical positions. IhiL I’diumid's own .n ( eert.-u.Iy di<l 
a good deal to eonlound the Iaa-o. fjv EdmuiidV. linu' I’lnmias ha,I 
become the received t\;'e of a saintly •..vehhi'hmi. Wild Thoiu's 
had done Avas tlierLdore the rii^ht thing for I’^iinniid to lo. Tlun"a.( 
had gone to Ihjntigny. therefore, uhen Jadmund idiiinl that Iu* 
got small cxiiuforl ui ( huilci’hiiryv and Avonld cert.iinlv pot h'v^ 
coiufort at Rome, lie went to Pouti my to >. IW so doing In' e •^e 
a great liamlle toAV.irds niivine up two C irecrj Avhieh were in Irnih 
quite uu'.iKe one anothf'i’. 

It is of aomo import m. o that thf^ true ]) 0 r>ilion of Nrclibh imp 
Edmund diould be elema'il up. Ihi'didinem should n«,1 let tho 
enemy rob them of all their Avorthies. .Vrehbi.aMop ^^::nM’o.J nf 
courso spe^Ks livjm his 0 Aui point ol \jrw, ;nd am- <hi not lihiiee 
him. Ilut (Jiere wes th(^ '/V/eei a <e',\ (Kins a;jo l.ilKn.g away - we 
foigot tile c\!ii?t AAOi’ds- uh u’t h’dmmid being eive.r to sn<-nd 
nalionrd pruptU'tyun«l *• nidionai ” sonu thing (',he mi hide [i of '• 
foreign poAVer. Sv-i ing that aaIuT I'.'dinnnd leilly d'd w.is to try 
to hinder a foreign jam or from M-izinp i'lri'ilisli moiiin .tins is h ird!, 
nn an&Avor lo gaiusayera. .Vrehbishop .Manning must iod'-ed I'lmel.ie 
when li(' reads t.hla kind of thin;’.-, .and avc do no! 1.now that matiers 
are UiUeh mmided when somoAAell-nie.ininp mun sends to th.^ Tivus 
an extriicl about St. Edmund from some modern compllatio:'. in 
which ho is giulesquely spoE n (d‘ as a lierkshire ch'Vgym:.’;.” 
])r. Hook gives the iaet.s, hut he of (our.oj as naturally eolunr- le.a- 
way as l)r. Manning Colonr.s the otlier. Still Roger of Wendover 
and Mathew Paris arc to !»' had. and uo r.ilher think th.si Mr, 
Rolm has juiblished a crib (*{’ ibuu. for the benudit, it may be, of 
pilgrims n.ud Avrilers in tiie 7Vm(.9. .\t all eAciits, thongli A\e d i 

not claim io put Edward on a h.\('l with Stephen Langloii rnd 
Earl Simou, wo do claim iilni in iii.s d-egire as an English patriot 
and an opponent of Ronu'. Tho Plti'amoiihiim A\dio goe.^ to 
Poutigny m the, belief thnt lie Is I'uing to Avorahip at l]m ton.h of 
one who \Aould have had ruu ..Auipathy Avith himself may un- 
ihmbtedly be reckoried in llu'nunih-.-v (d’ihote aaIio AA’orshIp they 
know UA)t what. 


THE AUT on SRUTENU. 

C ONSIDERING how much more people read, or arc tuippn.-ed 
to read, nowadays than they over did befoiv, it h not a little 
strange how Seldom they are aware that tlufre is room for the exor¬ 
cise of art in reading as well aa in othel* oceupatioug. The rum.ailc 
which Socrates made on stalesmanabip, that it was an exceed¬ 
ingly difficMt and compliciVtud business which everybody piwtifccd, 
and nobody thought himself bound to learn; applies Avith tenfold 


force in our own day, not merely to its original ol>joct; but to an 
iijlijjity of otln r matters. And tlio eacercise of reading, in-whiah 
many of us epeini, whether for work or for pleasure, a very 
praciable proportion of our lives, certainly falls within the spirit 
of Ilia cenHiire. Wo leiim in our infancy to read wordfl, but Vre 
are left to pick up tlio Avay lo read liooks. _ xVdvico about the 
choicu of tlio kind of maltcr to bo rend is indeed plentiful 
oiionfili, and ia not uniV'-^quently overdone; but how to read the 
Ihini^s chosen intelligontly and economically, how to extract the 
grcale.st prolit with tho least oxtvenso of time and eyesightr—this, 
Avhich suruly i.s a thing worth Kucjwing, is left for the most part 
to oonu' by nature. Mo far as wo are aware, thtn’e is only one 
cuiTciit pi-f'Cfpt im tho .subject, and that is radically wrong. As 
till' pj-i'iudict) ci’etiteil by it muc^t be cleared away before any 
reasnmible cuncln.^ioiis tif i\ positive kind can bo arrived at, we 
shall do oiir bcot to o.xposn the veimrablo fallacy at tho risk of 
being h(‘ld to encourage idleness, desultorinoss, and naughtinesa 
generally. 

iMimisI' every one who was fond of rending as a child must 
Tm.i-o or (Ihtinctly remooiilier luiviug impressed on him at 
vmioim timi's that ll is Avrong to skip.” This maxim i.s luiswer- 
abln fur a (piaiitil V of time and trouble Avasbed in useless reading by 
tin' ehildii'ii who li.steii to it, after they have come to riper years, 
vAliich, if tlio .‘(InliMic.s (^ouhl only bt-i collected and nicoly made 
mil, sliuiild 1)0 oiunigli to rai.se a clamour for a Royal Commission. 
The gr'm ral pivqin-dlion i.s indei^d softctiKl by explanations and 
(jufiliJiiMtnms, bv tim time Avhen young render.s arc thought to be 
of aiillicK'nt discretion to follow thorn. J3ut Urn quulilinilious aio 
all Avrong loo. 'J'he rule commonly taught, as modilied by 
exceptiony in leiicliing or practice, (jomes to this. Tt is wrong to 
skip in R'jiding a solid book. Tho more solid the book, and 
the more important tho imitter, the grratep is the offence of 
■dripping. It i.s venial to skip in reading poetry, .and quite 
Imrniless to skip in reading novels. This rule appears to us 
jn-^t fis Avi^u and smsihlo tis if a parent whoso mu whs about 
to travel partly on bnf5iiies.s iu cities, partly in the country, aud 
partly among Avurks of art, A\^ero to adAiso him in tliia fashion ;— 

“ 1 Avoiild have yon above all things reuKutiber to lo^ep a 
most ohre.rvant ('Vo ou ovt-rything .about you in tho places 
Avhere yuu do lm..ini'.->. If you ('(iiiliuu your alUmtiou to what 
ci'ni't'rii-.oiu-M-lf, if yon cjuni'tt tell mo Avhut other pc'uplo were 
doing, ll A on fill to note all the Uiing.s in tho eountirig-houses 
and the siMp-ui)uli>w.=i, 1 .'^hall t/il\(' you fur an idle fellow, .As to 
the coUMtiy, no doubt you bud lielter obsorveib'^ bwautio.s than not, 
blit it (Ion not imic-li nuitlm'. A,s to piidnrcs and so forib, certainly 
they are go((d in then' wua ; Imt ii.s limy me only made to bo 
looin 4 at, A\liy you ma_A ludk :it them jii.jt as carefully or care- 
ie •dy IIS plc.i.M*.’’ 

Iii4"a(l of i(Cting by an,alogy to such advice ns th'.:;, wlihdi av'o 
ivod not .spend tiiiu! ill -ihoAviug to bo counter to the geiiornl 
opoii.iii and liahit.s of mankind, Ave prefer to treat reading OvS a 
bi 111 'll of linman life, and to hold aductriiui directly opposed to the 

l , <'p,id..r t.iil.acy. W'c maint.iin that the true belief as to skipping 
i« to thi.'i (4b‘( t—gencr.illv sp('iilaiig, it ta not wmn<j to ship. Skip- 
])iMg is nn imporiiint part of the dit of reading, and should bo 
]ii'ai n.-jcd hy-it('nmliLidly. it is most to be praeti.sed iu solid books 
— l)V widt h wo ni«ain, for the purposc.'i of this discussion, books 
that lui' lead merely for infovinalion. Solid or fcerious iv.'iding 
C'Mi.-isls in iitb'mling to the mnttor of a book independently of tho 
form, evi-fpt iiidei'd ’.mk'U the form itself is the primary subject of 
study, a.-5 lor in-'tnniv frtmi the point of viuAV of a philologist or 
hi-toriiin (if Hl(-ratun‘. The more solid the book, tho moro ex- 
pcdii'iit it to skip, iind tlio more u.'^cful it i.s U) know how to 
^kip judiciously. Jbit Avhr-n the form is of sensible importunco to 
tl)(‘ vt'.ulcr aa comp.ired Avilh llu* maltt*!'-- or, in less abstract laii- 
gu.ige, will'll a book i.s r.uid partly or Avliolly for entertainment 
and iirli.*itic pleavsnre, imh peiidcntly of information—then tho art 
of ‘d.ippuig i-i MO longer iu its |.n)p(*r place, and nhould bo very 
.-ji.uir.Liiy "M'd, if at all, It is gciu'i'nlly a mistake in poetry, 
loid it IS .ib.'olntcly wrong in a good novel. Wo do not 
moan t(A forbid a cur.sovy glance at a novel or volume of 
pcL-.iis :ihout. which nothing is known, honestly intended ts 
a ])i(-liiuin.tvv im^uiiy to .ascertain whether it is worth reading at 
all. Oiu; lias a jierlect riglit to hmk into a book and say that 
it jqipeiti.s to bo woith reading or not worth roading as the case 

m. -ij' be; ;nid llie faculty of doing this with n reasonable chance 
of one.', ing riglit i.s irn'liK'd closely conuected Avith the art and 
njy.st(!ry of Gripping, ilut Ave rnuat protest against the habit of 
lusting'a good novel by di|'.s and skips—-which really is nothing 
betUr than taking (‘xtracts at random—and then preten^ng to 
ln..\ (,; rt-tid tin? novel, 'riiis way of treating tho luasterpiecoa of 
tietion, though avo fear it is not uncommon and tneetB with but 
link* ri'pivliension, a\*c take to be no less vicious and demoralizing 
than the much decri(‘d practice of skipping in books of solid in- 
stnunion i.s in trutli Avhok'fiotne and laudable. The amne obsorvft* 
tidii applies, though in a le&s degree, lo the reading of posms. 

« Mir poaitiiMi may Hoem paradoxical, but it can bo established by 
in Sl^pnlable stops. Let us begin at the beginning with tho 
cM.i(.-me of R('rioUH literature. Tho books which are wholly 
m.ide np of solid iiwtruclmu, or profess so to bo, which Are 
CDinplch'ly five, bo far us human frailty will allow, from any 
su.spiciou of art or amusement, are Charles Lamb’s class of bibUa^ 
afnhftr, booltg which are no books. Tho class inclodos nearly all 
dictionaries ^not quite all, for M. Litta*^, and perhnps a few others, 
haw a AViiy of wriling a series of disjointed but fesomaUng essays 
di!<;>uh<cil in the dictionary focm^-most encydop«dio litentture, of 
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course with iudivkUiel exceptions, and a ctmsidemhle part of b^Hjka collection of tunterials for the early kwtory of ih'' t’j,,;- >u fonw. At 
of reference wtd sciontilic treaufies generally. Now it may bo Varis ho inado the wyiuaintance buth -..f t li' n/io and of 
safely said that no one ever aupposed that such hooks were ■meaul 1 Amonnnis, but neithoT of llio two hostik to;ich'" ^hi .:iaod any in¬ 
to ho read contbuoualy; that tnoro was onv virtue in reading thorn tliit-uce over his un.^«ttle£t mind. In 1832 ho cime in wont 
from beginning to end*, or any vice in looking into thorn to liud through a coui-sc of religious exorcises «t Si. uml came 

particular thirds as WAivted. Indeed it is generally admitted that out from tkm a fvrvent-Catbolic. But the sh.ul'ovM’of his 
the worker in any special subject on which roach litf)ratiiro early oxpcjrlonco d.'irkenod tho mnainder of J)w iitc. i Uo b )nse of 

j8 at a disadvantage if ho does not know how to u'm books of vo- sctiodal to Ikj aioned lor, iiu^l of oul to 1^ lOhde frojd, refnained 
ference projicrly—that is, if he is not autulept in tho art f)f skipping, with him to tJm end. If it operated as a roslraiut jujI an im- 
Thia isoapocially ku« in the pPofet>.'ion which of all others is the podiment to action, ilidso P'-rved an an encoumgiuncnt to tiviiujuil 
moat rigorous in requiring accurate kijowledgo Juid tho least Ihvnur- l iuimuiee ujidrr trials mul hiimiliatiom which a rwhnod 

ablo to slovenly hahita. Half the pmelical apUtude of n lawyer, rh meter wuii'd liavc found hard h) Irar. When ho kcame an 

at any raio of an English lawyer, depends on his being ahln to U‘»3 iiu;.'»vtant perMne.iiie his e.nomivs nftlnnod that thoro was butter 
hia books discontinuously, so as to pick out the veiy thing ho is ler.;- m forlut, r-nMj' mco (hin ho ciimt i« admit. T:hoy rchitet! that 
in seaicli of, and not waste time on its irndevnnt tuvrmindiug.^. h.*, !itd mnde hiii> h' s<* uM.’ul to the bronch (it»\i*rnm,ml by hh* 
Blit if thus much is conceded, wjiy hliould the priucipit* of r 'povls on the Mjiea.o of the Li*giii>.aha ciergy in 1833, that ^hey 

skipping bo confined to books which are manifestly uud on the ee>it him on a ^imibr enaiid I0 Jluiuc, and iliat liieie, alter his 

face of them not readable? Why is it right to Hit from page to co i\('T-,:.iiUj, lie Ijetr.iyofl his l•.;llpioyel's to f'ardina] 
page of II dictionary by the help of the alphabetical nrclcp, tiiul I L'iiuiir repaid the Irhmd.-^Uip of th * Jesuits by an enilmKia*tic 
wrong to travel from one pai't of a history or fi book of trnicd^ to adaisralion, and ('\en thougiu of joining then). It 1.*^ said that 
another by the help of the indox (if the hook happmis to bo tliL'V worn imvsiilirr to admit him, but that they made him very 
tolerably indexed), table (d contents, or otherwise ? Wo can mhi adv.udageoii;* oilers lo write tlndv history'. Thu CiommKsiou Wlia 
no answer to this, so long as tbu object of reading the hook is uUinialoiy given to (bvl'iio-iu Joly, luid the chiinga waa a 

knowledge and not artistic pleosui'o. ’I'hu wriltT run at most only judieiini.'-, one. Tlndner’s book would have bcou le,vi midahle 

guess what thiiig.s it will bo convenient to toll; an iutoDigont without being more ,-:olid. Although he was aV.o to w/ite in four 
reader must know best what things he w'anta to he told. It h Jangua;,e.^, in all of tljem lio wiis confusodainl declamatory. He 
the samo with argumentative writing, essays, mid tlio like. You know li-ov tij pile qnolution njio/i qiiot.itKm with tho o.xiurnul orn- 
aee by a glance at the first page of half-a-dozmi that ibo whole ditiou oftlie wiciuccutli cciiLurv, but ho had uot Icimil to defend 
space is tilled with setting forth an argnmuut wdth which you arc an aj-gioia ot wiiliout triviality or to assail ooi' witliout violence, 
quite familiar, to which you will never 1 k 3 couvcitod, ov to which Ifo co ijp'aincd tluiL iransbloif,, with imovcossol delicacy, omitted 
you need no conversion; by wluit juunnevof duty or iv^fwon can llic loihug ]niN.si,gL'sof his booksi. tSomeliuies he himself b.iw ruaaon, 
you be bound to read tho otlior five pupes? ft luiiy he an.Avoivd, in second cdiiious, to prune llio coar.io exulxuvuico i.,f the first. No 
l 3 ecauso the stylo gives a imw liisUn to old inalior. I'.ut tluci man of oquul murk in hjtlm’f*, oM'upting Ewuld, has ever wanted 

you arc no longer reading with the singlu vl(‘w of iiifonmitioti, so complct^'lv llio note nf pood hrcwdnig. No wouUli of imitexial 

and the insinneeis no exception to the th’::t hvniu'h of our rule, could redeem In-i deioel.-i of mothod, oi Unuper, iukI of t iste. But 
but a confirmation of the Hccond. It shows, not that it is wvoiig ivad-'V.-i who >m r' repelled by the tune of Ins ungainly voiumc*^ on 
to skip when you road for Icaviiing, but that it is I’l^ht not to tsl.ip tiu' SwedT>!i Ueforiu^-iion, tiic ecclesiastical policy of i'V^-dm'ick thu 
when you roail for pleasure. * t Iroat, or t!je eon\e‘*fiou of Clernian juiiice:^, coiild ii«»t help admit* 

In reading what may bo called lilerulurc of oxpoiiiion, espe- ting tlni! ilm iuhItu’ luid In'ca fovtuimto in bis opportui.iitU)S, aad 
dally in really good essny.s, it is often dillieiill to ^.'ly how murli Ilf working 11 \eln of tho richest ore. I'or til toon ytms hia 

tho general pleasurablo impression is due 10 tbo sulj-tance of llm viiting;i nua with no applause, aud Lis po.dtii n iu iiieraturo wa« 
author’s meaning, and how much to the form. 'Ibis may be re- hardly ren gTii.o J, hat it was Miown tli.vt he could biwnlio a pick- 
garded as a kind of neutral ground, whore skipping may in some e.vo betPjr thiin uny workiuriu in iiome. Tlioiner turned, like 
circumstaiicoa be allowable and expofliviU, in nl.liur.s a gnvo mistake. NoNvnmn ntiev him, lioju the Jesuits to the Oratonans. In the 
When wo come to tietion tho case i- much plnincr. good .‘’pacious and quioi eouvtmi of tberiucaaNnovahe foiimluBplondid 
work of fiction, whether in pvike or iu verse—vvv are here ’ luiriry, .a jioe.llv s'< uv MfmamLscripi.>. and tbo papers of Baynaldus, 
speaking ouly of good works—is a work of art, and can ho tJie coniimi itor of iko-ejnu.'». Belorc the do.ilh td‘ (irt'goyv XVI. 
Wj^htly enjoyed only by entering into sympathy with tin, artist's be wi.- admitvod into tiij P.ipal errhives, aud the vovo'ijtiou 
mind mid accepting nw work according to his intention. In a iH-r- lio was pi.wvHl ovar lliam. 

fact poem tha place of every word, in a perfect novel the place, if It w..s .in :iilia,-lMo i-Ici <0 innplov Gariiifij;-! -n d> p. ;t'n-'nt3 
not of every wortl, of every episode and of every ptiragniph, is vvlnjii* there vv.is n'.>»t 10 appr.-himd Uv»iu < iffina.iy, ivni ihci.vj.p- 
important; and Iho reader who .sliip.s throwa away the plea'^ure rimcni. was aJU-rward-! trieu ovr a.uaia in the pars.nr.- i-j iH-isiudi 
he waamcmit todcrive from llieh.iimony of composition, iu vvhicli and t''<'nvail<’r. It was-n^nH^'a I ili.M tJiu poseuee nt inV \'nticaD 
very possibly tho beauty of the wlmh} may chiefly consist, aud of fi ni.iii sleepeil in the .secrets of iho Vrui-sian .i, Ij.m.'s would 
despises tlie best part of the artist’s labour. Ifo might as well olmi-.-j Uoimn eru lition I,, dad with iho pivteuiiou' Mienco of 
go to sen a good play, and then wilfully miss every aUi*rnate t aud i'ubingcji, 'iiio couiUrvmcu of the new Ihvfeet 

scene. In saying tliis vvu aro no doubt setting up a high slarKiiu-d coiuplaiiiod Intieily of Ins di&ioii.ud lor tho claims of p.Ui’bUjsni. 
of light I'eivdiug. We assert by implication the doctrine, which lie vvas luit i,‘orv:v]it like tliu iratitional guardiaiiy o', .-^outheru 
many will think severo, that a novel not worth reaiing con- colhdioiiH, aud !i ‘ hid nnl tha [iloi«aut pl'iu.-^ihiutv'with which 
tirmously is uot worth reading at all; and thi.^i principle would tl.e} at once le-ad ini .out h.-dile liie inquiflTive traveller. Tiu incr 
lead to tho conclusion that a va.-!- quaulily of cuneiit and acci'plcd had bceu pkovd iln ro ti> (hue othets uw.t.y. and for wiuv veaiA bo 
lilcraturo bus no business to exi.'it. And so wo aifi perhap.s com- d^d bis woik witli Mgn d cuccess. ilo know tho value o'' llie tnw- 
mitted to a paradox worse than tho tii-At. We shimld not bo sui-h giveiiiiilu his ca.uve, and ho wished to kco]» them ii-r l.unflulf', 
disinclined to .do battle for it if space allowed; hut the. w'holo U was the riuda placu lor him, and he made tho moai of it. As a 
subject of riovol-reading is too large to be disposed of in a closing puimwor of lim mw materials from which lii^tones ure woven he 
sentence, and one parailox at a timo is enough. le.'d.s the lugiicht y\ ice, and t»nr])a,.ssi^s evan micIi men ai^ M'lhillun 

a:id Muralorj. Ik.-i.li , many .smaller woriis, Jui produced in ten 
jeaiN liib.'Ui loho?!, I. ur-(illhsol wbii’Ii co]isi>led of eioiivly new 
nrdier. '1 Jiey ••l■L■l^l* . liiellv to count'.i. ^ oing outside the gi'cat 
TWrill'dl TITKINMU. coili.il(.iir.'iTit of Ik'ro[w';uiiiislory,niid the uMontiou ho li .Htanvedou 

rokuid.ll uiiL.o’y.aud(.’voatia»uighl )i!i ve boon more useful!v<ljrceted 
HE death of Father Theiner deprives the Church of Borne of t(» l-Ymco, mul the JJeformutiou. The best of his piddia.uioua 
one of her most conspicuous members, nud clos«3s a elvaii^v, peihajis isthe CWAa k,< of ihuToiuponil Tower; the most 
career. He was born in Silesia, iu 1804, mid in Ins youth he- e.irole^shtim uiJujuij on J.ir-h'ind, ihs eage.ruessto avail him.^elf of 

longed to U group of men whooO ctticlunout to the C’aiholic Ins inuoiP]iarali!o adv.int igas and <tf his hrmndle?^ luatuvi .H imulo 

OhuTcb was uncertain, and who li\ed ut open war wilh bar laws ; him too hmy m tlieprt/cefsof.'selectioucudprepiu’rttiou. t'mnpm'ed 
and authorities. For a whole geuciatiuii the bimper of tho i \ijLii aui»lher t.ievmmi av ho held a .similar posiiiou iu tiiu \'8ticun 
Silesian drop;)' has been oxcepliomi). One Ptlnue Ihsiu*]) beeame i iioi.’itv'umb, lus iuibrionty is ujiaitreni. Jlul, theugh uot u first- 
a I’rolostant ; another was long renowned as the mo.st iudepemleut rate editor, his work is nut wmw! done than llut^of (!io Fniuch 
and enlightoticd prelate of hia time; a third was iiivolml during I Be ludictiues, sueh as Monttiuieon, or than tiiiil ofOardlnal Mai, or 
Ilia early yoara in tbo same contuntious «s Tliciuer. Tbo Theologicid [ than some oi luo carlior mid later ^ol^^^ucs of Uto Gcruum J/oru* 
Faculty of Breslau was continually ui liot^ water, nud Bishop ImeiUr. It will be full horuafte.r how lovlunato it wiw th it Ibo hvst 
Kebkeua is ono of its ProlV^s aa. Fntlior Thoiuor's first worlc, a I’refocl of tho Suenit Arebivos sliouki liave beeu so quiclt and sv> 
treatise on the law of Celibacy, was written in conjunction with- }>rul'use in printiug them. 'I’heiucr hiimelf foimd that the coHec- 
his older brother Anton, who was an active assaikmt of Romo and tiou had bacu tuiupered with, and lb. ro loo much rouaoii to fear 
died out of coininuniofl with the Church. At that lime TUoitier that buforo the Papal iiumn&cripts ure made public Hio <mp 3 will 
was extremely young, and ho afterwards avowed that the views liave multiplied. I^)r exact suimliirsliip his studies liad uot pro- 
put forward iu hia book were suggested b 5 r otlior intlueuces than pared him. IJia early training fell in priu-histuric times, ami lie 
sincere religious zeal, Towajjls 1 roteatantism indeed ho bad no luft Gernmnv bol'ore ibo criii.:al si curacy of 1 lormajiu aud Ih-kker 
inclination, and dtpjig this phase of his opinions 12ngluiid in par- hiul b.jun oxlcuded from chts-fioid litemtmv to tito pviui.d nurposos 
ticulai inspired him with a grotesque tivewuon. When he leit of histx>ry. From tiro age of thirty ho studi.Kl Iu tiro wui.d. of uli 

his country at of tweuty-^von he was looaoly and iui- schools, and was the colioBqzno of a man notorious asacompoiit'f of 

parrectly t^ned. He poasesMd ^ither deep wnvjctions nor high texts. He had not sufiicieui yoiUh or iluxibLliiy or fi<‘i>dom to 
aspirations, and he showed little pfomiae of fntijre distinotlon keep pace with the progress of bist^n’ical scieuci*, and in bin later 
biy<®d tlw common inhflrjton^ of hi# race— tho power of patient, years his -relation towards its masters wss as that of GilUea to 
ohaCKttei find thankless toil. His travels were first directed to the Grote, or of ilulltun and Palgrave to'Stubbs aud Frocaum. In 
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estimatiup; bis success and foilure, it must bo romeiubered tliat, 
as an officer of tbo Papal palace, ho hold a position of {^eat 
dependence, and was subioct to the control of rijrid censors. 
The highest interests might be compromised by works issuing 
from that lower which overtops the llmccio Nuovo and 
commands the garden of the Ilohedere. Whatever he published 
came forth under the special sanction of the Pope. The favour, 
and even conlidence, which Theinor at one lime eujoyed placed 
liim umhir still stilcter obligations. It was inevitable that liis 
books should become discredited by the omission of docuinmits 
and parts of documeTilH JVom the fear of giving olfence. In his 
vohune on Knglish history, for example, he gives no letters from 
Oanipeggio during the winter of 1525- 9—during the critical time, 
that is to say, of the illness of Clonjoiit and of iho laiming of tlie 
secret Hiv've. Yet a full diary of the proceedings was amongst tlie 
papers before him. Hardly imy student of Theinor’s works will ven¬ 
ture to 1x111 rin that these'restrictions on free andjionesl speech wej'o 
altogetliei’ repugnant to his nature. A xpiarter of a century spent 
among tlie records of Ihipal policy and action dining seven hundred 
years hal strongly impressed him witli awo of a power e-vercisi d 
w’ith so much vigour, with such eontinuousadherenee to the .‘same 
niaxiniSj nnd for the most part with so luucli devolion to sjnritu.il 
and ideal aims. No other man had seen these things so c]o'>.''l\, i.r 
had been so much exposed to an in/liieiiee which must bo intelll- 
gihlc to every one who has read the epistles of (iregory the (Ju-il 
or the v ( more imposingcon’esp(tndt*iice ol’lnnoct nr 111 . Theiner 
ficiMued to fool that the evil I hut IVipes htivo done lives after them 
and iitod nrit he dwelt on, while tlie good is oft inteired with tlifir 
bones and needs to he drawn forth again into the light of duy. 
He speaks with veneration of Clement XIV., though ho ktiLwv tlial 
ho had w'on his election by promising to su|ijm*ss the Jesuits; and 
in three folio volumes occupied with thelilf) of (iregory XIJI. not 
a word eficapi'B him which would show that lie w'ns tiwiiro of tlie 
oxtriiordinarv infamy of his hero. 

Most of d'hinner’s work wa.s i*xeciitod by the easy proee-s of 
copying what was in his custody. Hut ho wais eiittneed for nimiy 
years on a far more serious task. At the cIom* of the (.’ouiieil of 
Trent the decrees were jmblished, and Massarelli, who had aeii.-das 
secveUiry from the hoginniug to the end, was charged to prepare a 
report of all the procoodingrs from (.hiy to day. Hut when thewniik 
was done, and before it received the lust touches, the idea of puhli- 
cation was abandoned and tho MS. was lockeil up the Tastle of 
St. Angelo. In 1857 Theiner obtained leave l<) puMish it. Jlc 
imirlo (Ijllgi-nt search at Itomo, at Xaples,arnl at Morence for lliose 
other sources of information from w'hiidi rallavicinl had supplied 
tho deficieiieie.s of the jejuiu) and reticent diurv, IFo announced u 
vast collectaon in seven volnnu's, and, in the hope perliaps of di-^- 
arming upji'Jsition* he gaxo out that tho credibility of the Ji‘.«iiit 
historian would bo .signally vindicated. A ]jart of the wank 
hud bioii jointed wdmn the approaeli of the Vatican (Jouijcil mmf; 
it doual-Ie to su-'peud its further progress. Karly in i8f)9 
a few .dn.‘(s were ijhicetl in the hands of Inisted ullii ials. 
They cniil,lined the Secretary s aecniinl of the ,st iiuling ord<-is of 
the I’omjcil, of the mode of Cimdiii'ling the dcbil.s, and 
of tho regulations rel.iting to freediau of tliseussion, W'hen it 
wti.s found in tlie following wintc] lii it the Ausliian bishops who 
ohjeeted to the new n gulutions had tho old ones in their hands to 
appe.d to, 'll was at onee de.elaivd that, 'riioinev laid betrayed to tie* 
l\ipe'.s eMi'.nies that which it was his special duly to bup)>ress, and 
lie w'ji.s re'iuirod to resign the l.ev.s <jf the Seerot Archives, In 
reality Ihi.. .barge w’as only a pretext. Tlio prinicAl fragment of 
Massarelli coulaiueil little or jiotliing that was new. dopies were 
known to exist in sexc'ral I'luropcau lihravius; llio siihstaneo might 
be found in the very (ir.st pages of a work lw'<x cenliirios old witli 
which evi'ry theologian is familiar; and the most jxiinted xmd 
aigmilcanl passage iiad been recently made public by an Italian 
priest. 

The storm which huvat upon Theiner in the spring of 1870 laid 
been brewing for iweiuy xears. lu a city as remarkable for 
enviousne.^s as for urbanity, his jio.^jitioii as a foiei-jmer and tho 
jiorsofial beiiotit ho ilerivcd from his familiarity with treasiire.s 
from wliieli all others \vei*e excluded wore enough to make 
him enemies. During tlie Jdberal era, wdion the Josuiis 
were iniioli in liia wa\. I’ius IX. hud eucoiiragod Tlieiner 
to justify the Tope who suppro.ssi*d tliein. Although ihe 
docunieuts relalin^ to tluit most important year, 1773, had 
been excluded, his I.ife of Clement XIV. contained much 
in the matter, fmd still move in the spirit, vvliich was oll’ensive 
to tho Society, aud their best preacher, Itavignaij, won Ids spurs 
ill UteiMturo by prepiiring a reply to it. Some years later Theiner 
furnished a rival order with the means of casting grave reproach 
on the Jesuit missions in (Jhiiia. He allowed Ids own cniiTitryniHn, 
Laeiumer, to compile a whole volume out of tbo forbidden trea¬ 
sures in his keeping. He juihlished two volumes full of Uonapnrli.st 
entliusiaam in order to weaken Llie impreri.don made by the great 
work iuwldeU DTlauwsonville has ('xhiUtedthe policy of Napoleon 
agahiHl Pins Vll. It was as'jumed that ho had dono this for a 
reward, and it was us.serted that, unde.- the sauio indiicemeut, ho 
had tni.sted papers which he ought to have held sacred to 
indiserivH tmd wealthy Protestants, and even to Aiiglicftn bishops; 
that, regardless of excommunication, lie had introduced foreigners 
wiOnin the sacred precincts of tho Archives, and that he had 
supplied Itauscher with books to coitip<)se his iinti-Papal pamph¬ 
lets. Above ftU, it was notorious tliat, as soon as the old 
disputes put off their disguise, and were deftnilely reduced to 
the fundamental choice between acceptance and repudlaiioii of 


the Jesuit system, Theiner, in spite of many concessions, and 
of much doxiht and indifference m particulars, wm at heart an 
enemy. He made some eff'orts to vindicate himself, and to 
prove his thorough compliance with the letter of tho new law. 
But there was no denying that, after dedicating one book to the 
Pope, he had dedicated another to Hohenloh^ and a third to 
iStro.'ismayer, that lie lived on intimate terms with Friedrich, and that 
he counted Ddllingor among his friends. It is certain that in a ponti¬ 
ficate controlled by Jesuits Theiner’s place was not at the Vntii^. 
He must have folt that he w'as a meet sacrifice to tho altered spirit 
of tho time, liis con.seiousness of how his fate had been incurred 
gave to his blearing under niisfortuuo a patience which was not 
without dignity and grace. His snifill but valuable library was 
purchased by 11 friend. Sovcrid unfinished w'orks, includii^ono 
oil (ho .stru'j-glo beiwmi the Avignon Popes and the BsfliKau 
I'lmporor, another on Benedict XIV., and a contimiatiou of tho 
Avnah's Eccleffiastlm from Sixtus V. to Pius VI., aro said to be 
among tho papona he has Icl't. His Inst days were occupied in 
cnn-yiiig through tho prc.Hs the Acts of the Council of Trent, which 
he hud reduced from si veil volumes to two by sacrificing most of 
ihe subsidiary mat tor. In tho siminicr Tlioiner went to Austria 
to su]K'riult*nd the eompletioii of tiiis his last and greatest publica¬ 
tion. On the <lay on wliich lu* was to retium to Italy he wrote to 
u eolvbr.ilod l-Joglish divine that his wiirk xvns done, and expressed 
a hope lliiit a betlor knowdodgo ortlui(k)imeil of Trent might here¬ 
after proiiioLo (bo reform of the Cluiidi and the reconciliation of 
('liristomlom. “'I'liroo weeks later he was dead. Ills long life 
closed, a.s it had passed, amid much obstinalo labour and little 
jo\. In spitu of many faults and shortcomings ho had rendered 
great services to learning, and, .so far ns learning scrviis religion, to 
the Chiircli wliicli lie sternly loved. His death leaves vacant 
among luiropeiiii scholars a place which none can fill. 


THE TTAKVb.si'. 

^1IITK clearance from lh»x harvest fields of their golden fehoave.s is 
J- to most pcojile one of the most striking reiuiuders of the 
]>as?ing away of tin* summer tiim*. To tlio townsman probably it 
iiulicale.s the (‘iiding o! the too sliort siimuicr liolidjiy; to the 
fortunato few it may mean only the cloaiance of their shooting 
ground, xvhile it xvariis other happy men that the lime is come 
when their hoises must he got into hunting coiiditioji. Apart, 
however, from th<^ liiding pleiiHiires of lliose wlio have been bask¬ 
ing ill llie him, or froiu tho present vnjoyuieiit of those who are 
driving the paitridge.s from stubble to roots, and Irom root.s to 
.stubble, tlieris is an interc.*il of a moro absorbing kind, more or le.ss 
direct, ill xvhicli fhere are few wlio do not participate, from the 
statesman nt tho helm of alliiirs to the lowest graae of labourer. 
With all who concern Ihemsolves about the f'niila of tho 
vear's hiishandrv, and who know xvlmt is jmiclicully meant 
by the diilorenco betvM*en ii good liarve.st and .a bad har- 
ve.ht, it is at tJio end of August that their anxieties, their 
hojies, and their Jear.s culminate. It i.s then that they learu 
the results of the lahoiir.s of the tillers of the soil. It is then 
that Ihiiy can summarize the effects of tlie previous winter’s 
IVo'-ts and snows, of tho genial or ungeiii.'il spring, of the scorching 
or rainy siinnner. Jt is then that the merchant gives a Iiastv 
glance at the past and sums up its realized profits or losses, and 
seeks all available in format ion as to tho now ingathering 
harvest on which form u ha.sis for his speculations in tho 
future. 'I'he cost of our broad and of our beer, of our beef and 
mutton, of the keep of our horses, tlic doubt whether we shall 
have eiiougli cotton and tobacco, and what the olive and the grape 
will jield, are problems for the solution of which wo have now 
move or less adefpiate data, ami tlicy are questions which concern 
us all. In most countries of the world the national interest is 
centred in, and the national pronperity depends upon, the success 
or the failure of the great local crop, whether it bo of corn, cotton, 
sugar, or wine. Oui* counlry is so oinnivoroiis that it has an 
interest little short of universal in the cropsof tlie worli Whatever 
the earth produces may bo toiind in our markets, and the absence, 
or even .«iciircitv, of auy notable j'rodiici becomes a hardship and 
I a privation, anxl probably deranges somo branch of manufacturing 
I industry niuoiig us. And it caiimn Ixi too fully rocognized that a 
revolution La.s within the last few' years tiikeu place in the food as 
well as in the habits of tlie masses of the people. Cheap feed¬ 
ing for the working classes was always regarded as a nece.s8ary 
coinlition of iho prosperity of tho couutrj', and cheap bread 
wius formerly regarded as synoiiviiious with cheap food. The iu- 
cren! 3 od cost of the necessaries of life was onco tho common 
and only ploa urged for increase of wages. Bread was then the 
staff of life, hut now no one imagines that a cheaper loaf would 
enable employers to reduce wages. Cheap bread is no longer 
pufficiont lor tho million; iu higher or lower price does affect 
them, hut only to ihe extent of preventing them from enjoying, or 
cimbliiig thoiu to afford, luxuries. Tho working class does not 
save thrilHlv io times of cheapness, but spends what comes into 
its hands. The difforetice between cheap and dear bread ia spent 
in luxuries—meat, drink, and dress. What we cannot produce 
Duraelvesmust, either in the raw or manufactured state, beoWined 
from abroad, and thus it is that our interest in the produce of the 
world has an ever-widening range. 

Naturally the chief interest of the ccmntiy has reference to the 
produce of our own fields in the. way of bread and meat. And the 
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experience of the past few years haBtauffhtuathat the only anxiety 
which really need bo felt ia oa to the future supply of moat. 
Englishmen have become more than ever a ttioat^ting people, 
and the cheaper the loaf the more money they have to spend on 
meat, and the greater is the demand for it. Even with oom- 
paratively high-priced bread we have found that the demand for 
meat has been so groat of late years m to enhance its value to 
previously unheard-of prices; and, ns we shall presently see that 
there is almost a certainty in the coming cereal year of fow-priced 
bread, wo may anticipate that, evou with a fairly full supply of 
meat, the demand for it will bo so great us to dnve prices nigher 
than ever. It seems to be doubtful, however, whotlier the supply 
can bo a full one; for it must be roniemU'rod tliat during the 
past summer tliere has been no growtli of grass, the hay crop was 
a VflM| bad ono, and, except in tho North, rods have to a groat 
extdW failed. There has boon no fattening of bejif and mutton 
during the summer in the pastures, bo that the work will have 
to bo done to a lor^e extent by artiiicial food in tho shods during 
tho autumn and winter; and it will need all the stimulus of high 
prices to tempt our fannera to undertake so expensi\e an operation 
on tho considerable scale which our needs demand. It is useless 
to look for increased supplies from abr»iad, us wo already sweep all 
available markets within our reach, while tho (juantitios that are 
brought from tho Antipodes are not yot sufficient to make their 
mark in tho way of influencing homo prices. Cuttle food is dear, 
and there seems to bo every reason for anticipating that the price 
of meat will be at least as high as ever, even if it Ix) not higher 
than we havo yet seen it. As tho difficulty of bringing over fresli 
meats from long distances seems for tho present to lie insuperable, 
the energies of inventors and speculators must still lie direct ed to 
the importation of lean stock. Abundance of foreign fiteding 
maiorial is to be had, and onr farmers are adepts iu the art of 
laying good meat on loan curctisos. 

Tho results of the wheat liurvest just concluded afford the most 
complete contrast to those of last yojir's harvest. It may be re¬ 
membered that our estimnles of the last crop of IVcsUirn I'kirope 
indicated the necessity of drawing from the rest of the w'orld sup¬ 
plies of immense amount—.such an amount that it appeared im¬ 
probable that they would be fortlicoming. It w'os pointed out at ! 
tho same t ime that tile potato crop was by far tho largest and the 
soundest that luid been grown since tho outbreak of the disease, 
and the hopes wliiidi wo expressed thai the supply of this root 
would to a very groat oxteiit reduce the denumd for bread have been 
realized; for, although the countries of Western Europe have im¬ 
ported wlieiit on an unpreceilcntod acyile, yet the imports havo not 
teen so huge os would have been required had consumption relied 
on bread alone. 'I'lio iuuuenso amount, however, of wheat iuid Hour 
that has been despatched from the Atlantic ports of tho United 
States fairly aslonislied those skilled in the trade; while the 
arrivals from California, Oliili, Australia, New Zealand, India, and 
oven Japan, show that., with the existing facilities of raihvav and 
steamship comraunication, tho entire world sets itself toaujipfy our 
wants as soon as they become known. High prices w'ore pre- | 
dieted, and perhaps the range of prices wjis high as compared 
with years oi aversgo abundance, but it did not approach tho 
rales that have been reached oven in recent yeare when the homo 
crop has been poor. Jlussia, perhaps our most conalant pur¬ 
veyor, was unable to aiVord lior usual proportion of our supply. 
California again made a Bte.^dy advance in her exnurlaiion, and 
her })ro)jitiou 3 climate appears to render the production of an 
enormous and increasing crop of fine wheat year after year almost 
a certain l3\ Her acreage of wheat this year is said to approach 
two and a balf millions, while that of the United Kingdom is 
loss than four millions. The country may well be congratulated 
on having obtained its supplies of bread during the cereal 
year just closed at a cost far less than could have been 
antici[Mted. It has not been without influence on the value 
of wheat that tho crop just reaped presented throughout the 
period (if its growth an appearance promising ginjat abundance. 
But the experience of the threshiug-machine does not quite boar 
out the promise which was founded on the luxuriant appearance of 
the fields. Eiom the accounts that have appeared since threshing 
ihas begun, it may bo judged that the yield of wheat is by no 
means an extraordinary one. It does not approach, for in¬ 
stance, the great crop of 1868. But still it cannot be doubted 
that it is rather albove an average. Tlie reports of competent 
judges supplied to the agricultural journals, iilceii in tho aggi-o- 
gate, are in agreement on this point. There ore, however, those wdio 
cstimato the crop at less than an av erage, and among them appears 
Mr. Sanderson, who writes to the Tvnea that his estimato of the 
yield is seven per cent, below an average. Mr. Mochi supports him, 
making an exception, however, for Jiiij^wn county, whore ho says 
there 18 a full average. However trustworthy those authorities 
may generally be, the observations of independent observers spread 
over tho whole comitry are at variance with theirs, and it will be 
safer to accept the unanimous opinion of the multitude of coun¬ 
sellors as correct rather than that of th^se gentlemen. But 
it re^y raattow little whether the crop ib an average, or a little 
over, or a little under. Tho quality of the grain is spoken 
of as varying, and, whatevei’ may bo the quantity grown in 
the Uuitea lungdoim it is certain thM the European crop is a 
Mod one, and that Inland will he In only importiug country 
wis year. Erance and mlglum are rep($ted to have about 15 per 
cent, above an average*, Germany has a crop of tine quality and 
over an average in q^tity *, the Austro-Hunwia^ mpire has 
«nougb to aQow an expottatiou of three millions of quarters of wheat; 


and Bussla, though irrefplar, will have enough to enable her to 
export largely. The United States have a good crop, even if it be 
not so largo or of so good a quality as that of last year in the 
Atlantic States*, while the avaiuihle quantity in California is said 
to ho larger than ever. Last year the doubt was whether it would 
possible lor ns to obtain enough, os France was competing with us. 
This year there will he no conipetitiou; our merchants will have 
j no need to seek for wheat: tho producers, having no other cus- 
I tomer, must send it to our doors. We shall not only have plenty, 

I hut suporahundance. There has been already a very lu»avyfaU in 
prices, and the country has tho advantage of obtaining its supplies 
I at moderate ratoa liom the very commencement of tho cereal year. 
As slocks of old wheat are well nigh exhausted, and as consumption 
[ of now wheat (ui a largo scale has already bogun, tbe current demand 
may be expected to absorb tho supplies that may he brought to 
market for some weeks to come. But when shipments of the new 
crop arrive from abroad in addition to our home supplies, it is certain 
that wo shall havo more than we can cojisuuie, anu a further fall in 
prices will take place. It may he confidentiy anticipated that bread 
will he cheap for the next twelve njonths. The potato crop is 
again a good one. In many districts It is larger even than that of 
last 3'eHr, and it is quite ns free from disease as it was then. 
During the drought tho tuhere were said to hare ripened pre- 
maturelvin many parts, and since the rein thev have hotm growing 
again, tlnw destroying tho value of the original crop. Yet we may 
reckon on an abunduut supply of potatoes. On the whole, we look 
for > try cheap bread and dear meat. 


WITH llfF. CAMlIHlAN’ft AT IV'RF.XflAM. 

rilO three-fourths of the British public the archroologist seems 
X n harmless lunatic, who might bo passed by with good- 
natured contempt if he did not contro\crt tho maxim guie/a non 
?ji<ivcrt‘, .and if he were notan excuse to local sightseers for creeping 
into big houses not othiuwise approachable. And yet, if any per¬ 
sons owe a debt of gi’atitude to .Archmologuuil Societies, it is the 
owners of historic names and anceslml acres, who find in the 
genuine arclueologist a worm chronicler of their ancieut glories, 
and a propagundint of a conservative spirit by the reverence for ola 
riamca and things which ho infuses into the cimip followers. Full 
w’ell does the antiquary know, as he enters a. border town in a train 
crowded with old-fashioned savnm equipped with all manner of 
\ali3eB and v.asculrt/' that he owes it to modern toleration that he 
is* uoither burnt as a wizard nor consigned as “ dangerous ” to the 
nearest asylum; and it is the nearest approach he can make to 
martyrdom to brave tho finger of scorn in his endeavours to trace the 
“ origincs” of old hoiiiea, families, and institutions, and, in doing 
so, to contribute to the accuracy of early English history. 
With how mixed a feeling ho is regarded by those whose old 
luemoriaLs are cornnioiui>rated in his lesearches is Boon in the 
frLMjuent disclaiimw of any special urchieological knowledge by 
BLich men as .Sir A\"atkin AVvnn, the new President oi the 
(Jambrittiis, who, by his local knowledge, his good H(»und sense, 
and his love for a wide district over every foot of which he has 
walked, ridden, or driven, approved himself at the meeting Si 
Wrexham an antiquary in spite «)f hims(df. On the other hand, 
the celebrated Mr. \\’halley proved himself a hollow arche¬ 
ologist; and after exhibiting at Buabon two fragments of a 
stone effigy which ho believed to he of tho sixth century, hut which 
the veteran Mr. Bloxam at once pronounced to be of the iifteonth, 
avongod himself at an evening meeting by cutting into a very 
interesting discussion as to the purpose of Ofla’s Dyke, and by 
protesting that the Cumbrian nrchopologists would do hotter if they 
would “ rise above tlie consideration of tho material remains of 
ancient times,’’ and devote ihemselve.*! to the constriiclion of his¬ 
tories w'hich did not favour Romish interests and Papal aggression. 
On the whole, however, notwithstanding such oocasioiial interrup¬ 
tions, the evening meetings and the excursions of the Wrexham 
week may bo said to have yielded fair aicrago fruit, and tho 
arrangeiuenls of tho local Committee wero such aa to minimize the 
unavoidable iiiligue of the latter and the uecwjSvsary diyness of the 
former. 

Of the Papera read, the two of most inlerost were Mr, I). ]?. 
Tlionia.s’s “ Notes on the Archasology of Wrexham and its Neigh¬ 
bourhood *’ and the local aecretary Mr. Trevor Parkins’s Paper on 
Ollii’s Dyke. The first of these went deep into the eaidicst history 
of the district, and was especially interesting where it showed that 
the primitive feature's of tho country and its first inhabitants are 
slereolypod in the nomenclature of the riiei' districts and hill 
country, as, for the matter of that, they are in the names of tho towns. 
It may ho that ^¥re'xham itself is nothing more nor less than the 
“ home of heather,” as indicating tho physical aspect of the district 
ill early times. To these lucubrations of the learned author of 
tho Ilutory of the Diocm of St. Asaph y liased on a wide antiouariau 
research and a rare knowleugo of his native longue, the otcamolo- 
gists of hisaudienco found very little to demur, though one of tliein 
took exceptiou to Mr. T]ioraa.s's opinion that in Uio modern coracles 
to be seen later in tho week at Bangor Iscoed, and Overton, might be 
seen tlie traces of the early British boats of wickoiwmkj'the art of 
making which they taught to their Roman masters. But the ob¬ 
jection that the ancient coracle was much longer and more sub¬ 
stantial than that now iu use on the Dee—for did not the coracles 
of Oiusar's time bold from fifteen to thir^ pasaeugers, and did not 
Oolumha cross to Iona with a company of six or eight f—is to bo 
met with the common sense rejoinder that ** a boat is a boat/' and, 
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that it id not bo much the point at Iasiw wliothcr the round wicknr 
hidtiHclad vcbboI was a cocU-bi>'it or a iruin-ol’-waT, p.h whelUer ita 
fabric and luatwrial ia days at;o wore or woie juit idr.rdicul with 
liiose of the coi‘iwli‘3 ou tho iKt*. TJu- puper on OliiiN ])y]\o pro¬ 
voked moM 4 dwcushion, and povlnips clainiod wnlrr iutoi-Mst, LociuV'U 
the Oambrian anticpiaiitvs ooald uoi. Tail to coiuo upon it ub ahiM,i!;\, 
every turn in their daily oxnu-c»i«)n*i. If not on Olla’.s l^ylto, tiny 
were constantly ctnning on it-' L'.'in.Jly curious ilouble, Wail s 
JJyke^ which bcjiins at ;h Ablioy and Tims soiilh, 

through JIalkin, Hope, i!u* gor;^; of tho Alyn, \S’rp.x]Kun, 
Wjnnsliiy (formerly ojillo,] W'jitt-iLjy from this circun-Lmcr), 
and Oswestry, fbitillv di,-;.ijipo:iriug iu tho Ibita Uj Ihu umlU 
of tho Vyrhw}' riv«r. li, uos pointed out by l^Ir. r..ikmd 

that thia dyho was th.ui a third of tho i-Minrh of in.it 

of OlTii, w'hioh, exlomlin;: iroiu Tidmduuu uppo^Un ('brp-’ijw, 
and from near the Su^ov^l »i,iiary, acrohS parts of (lluof'i -l*;’liiio 
and Ilnrefordshiro ami the county of It.nliuir, travcrsi’s (.’lun fo,! st 
ou its way to Alontgomory, and runs past TJanyun nacli. St-Iatiy ti, 
Chirk, Iluabon, and Mohi, to its terminus on the blinipiliijo cun't, 
near Prestatyn, or Tryddyn Chapel, liiglu, mil-'a south ol Coinuh’s 
Quay. The two dykes run more or ie,is jjiirallrl to each i-laor, at 
an interval which vurii's frma a hundred yards to thivc loilo', mid 
it is tho veiiorable opiuioii of t.lie poet Church\ n?i id ihuttlD^iulcrvnl 
woe neutral ground—lui opuiiou which 'di*. Paikiiis was disposed 
to controvert, ’\loru ineonIroviMlibio is the fact, easily ub- 
flervable, that the rlilclu's of bjlh tlC^'s arc iuvaiiably on the 
wcHlem side, a n*asonab!o proof Unit thoy wojv uoi t ,t I'lnl li.r ilm 
defence of Wales ; and, so far at least, this faet f.n.iuv-* the suriLiI'O 
that both may buve been Ihn work of Oifi, tlam.-li Mr. i’lriiwell 
cousiderod that of Watt to Iv several centuries earlier tJi.ni t Jliii’s. 
Tho quotaiiou from Dr. Poavi-us fr.uidation of llm Ciir'iiicle (d' 
Oadwiilladcr of Lhinmrvau di^llmtly allinu^ tho t'l.iwdd (Hfi to 
have been nnido byCIlh ‘‘tho better to de!'end his coiinliy from 
the incurBiouB of tho WVkdimeM C' aiul this is eoasisleut v>ilh the 
account of Aaser, n Wolshman who xvould Know tlu' loiail tradl- 
tioua. Mr, IbuKUis sugirf.‘sted that it was probablv a woiK of many 
years, designed by the Saxons for tlio luivauuscribing of the Welsh 
DOuiKloi’icfl, and tliat it tuoli tho nanio of CliH bucuusr' he put the 
fiuiialiing liaichus to it. (Imit diveivdly of opinion eAisU-al auioiiT 
tho antiquaries an to theobjeet of 1 ln.v^e dyKes ; tiioau wlioknew tlielr 
character in South Whiles mid tho brndm’ itgreeiu'j; with sonio 
North Whiles authorities ih.ii tho I him could nover have beeu more 
than a hue of dem.U'c,ilioij, whilst Mi. Pa.rkius InM 't to he this 
and something moro—niuuely, a frontier burnt r . oi neiahi'^ tho 
Humorous camps along its comse, and capable of heiiig used for uc' 
feusiv© purjxises ou an emergenev. Jt must be owned that tumo of 
tUo points at wbioh the Olla Dykt' was exiiuiirunl b\ tlie iircliaolo- 
gists bespeak smuotlung mure tlnin a mere boumlarv line, or ii 
provision again.-sL a cmlJo raid, us lhMre.s.sor Dahington .supg'^ii'd, J 
romimibcriijg pciiiiip-i Ji hirdic eilusioii translated by llio lato _Mr. 
Love Peacock in his Mihforhuirii of which runs 

'Dif‘ lilt lint'll. I are •^wci t<‘r, 

Uiif the V iP 'e Nheep .ire, liitter ; 

Wi‘ tlii'itlmi (Innuclil it ineeler 
Tvi carry nJi' tli': latter. 

It is hard to ptM>mnie C)n'*M"If that Olfi's Dvlm at le.ist waa not in¬ 
tended to re^tmin the Ibrayi of ilm Widsh. The intei!lin:i nety 
not h.avo been refili/cil to llnj full, but even so it would June 
had its secondary use aMi*' march” wliicU tho Welsh were llev’^‘l■ to 
overstep without a i-hijh; of violated law. 

Wc liavo dwelt at some length on this to|)ic boenus'o the tourint 
in either North or houlh Wu'.i < te.nnol help liaving his tniiid t'\er- 
cisud by these staniiing luemm‘ il.^ of tlio past, which sngee,..t, 
more tangibleiiuc.rdonstlumtlic interprolalion of Dritifth 1 .,itii),and 
Ogham inscripliuiis—asiibiect on winch Mr. lilivs discomvil to tho 
Association at uuo of tho eveiiing lueclinjis. Tim snbjix-t was too 
recondite for anii.\ed audiciicc lojnotit by, though it gave, occasiou 
to one or two ciunou.s illustr.itioiis of Welsh hutiu. The almost 
imaruible u.se of jaiit ' for “ jaect ” (thoimtivu for thy neuter) 
appears to Inivobien the result of copying tho Welsh orCaelic, 
idiom. When v/u loio-n the I :;u iuscriluMl srono near ihveon 
rontnina the word.s “ siirrexii hnne laiiuleni” (li.c, ‘’rose this 
utone'’), wo ary reuiindod of the modern Vunlieeisin, ‘‘ I was rose, 
or riz," 

Of the excursions made in thu Cambrian week none pi'vhaps wps 
more SIICCC 3 Hfill than that to Clv'^ter, whero Jhiun Ibmsou com¬ 
mented on the glories id’ his revived calhednil, and ,Mi'. Wynne 
PowkoB .and Mr. T. Hughe, i acteil .as guides to dm early Norm; u 
church of St. John, mid tlie various Domiiu, iimdimval, and 
EliKabcthan meruorialfi of lhai lilstorio city. The beautiful f’er- 

S endiuular c'hurrbcs, too, of Wrcvlmm and Cresford, wero visiteil 
uving tho week-, but our nmi'e, inimoduitc Concern is with tho 
castles, camps, and ancient Iu'MU'j which are so striking a fenturo 
of this border connin’. (hierg'vrlo (" the camp of the giant 1 s'gion 
ia nn e.X(impb) .>f a cimp .and n, ofistle on one and the same silo*, 
for it bus passed through ii Hcrics of vicisiitudi s ari.-^iiig out of 
ita conmiauding siluulion, which mule it, with Goor L'styn ou 
tb© oppositu height, a koy to the p.is.*;igf into 'NVaks. Originally 
Ib-itisUf it was liter a fortitied liom.in 'Station, and, still later, a 
Btronghold granted by Jildward 1. to 1 ».i vydd, the bn’ther of i dowclyn, 
and a. rftiiting'*]»hux> lor tjunen Klcunor, w ho, tradition says, imn'owly 
escaped bebg burnt iu the contlr.gmtion of the castle whiiat lodged 
hdhi on bur way to Ckiraaiw on. I'lie outlook on tho country 
OiOund, luwr oi>i far, shows tliy iuiportsuico of such a post. The 
oyo ranges from lluncom .mid Overlou Bi-ow b L.'incashire to the 
isolated height of Iloebtoa Castle m CituBiih*©, und has a glimpeo 


of ]Maumre Fuiv^t, with a fuU view of Ohester, Hope, and othiB 
nearer objects. Few situations could be Iber or efrongeP'^ 
and after it the British camp of riarihlea, in elviraeter, tbai^h not 
in Blreugtb or dimonsioiis, akin to (hu>r Ogyrfan or Old (iswes- 
Liy, Hceius taiiio mul in.^ignilicant. Within a nioderali} drive of 
OaorgwHe i.-i lltiwHrdt'ii Guhtle, which vvns approRcUcfl by a 
pitdity woodlai.d drive, the uTitiinber<;d spaces of which are on© 
imisfl of brac.kci) diversitied by tlm yeDovv ragwort (Benecio 
vulgaris). Ily 11 iwnjdou Uastlo ijm‘iMitiqnary ineanB tho old 
1'Mwa.iiliiiii ruiii, trom the drum-kticp of which there is a very tine 
viuvv'of tiic Tucr and vale of the Dee; umraiuoiigst other rof- 
lUfiiiiiiig Ic.iiurrs fuv a reccutlv di;*ciivn’cd chapel halfway up tho 
blair to till* !lM' p, witli a pisciM.i nud an iiltm' with tho conseeja- 
In-u cosa u|nm it, o poftculiised i-iitiunce giite, mid a perfect 
ihuiblt' In Mr. liloxam’s oplniun tUi'i csisib' occupies tli© 

I’.ito of au older Ltrili.*'h forlroh.'«. H'lm rf-^idcuco tif Mis. likdsioue, 
mid <jf the kito Sir Sli-jihcn Diynjm, is u modern strucluin of the 
hotccfi'mv. A. more immioruhlo plan?, t,luiu,‘/h at pre.^ont more 
luiHlmii ill il.i f'Uni'.'-i, is Giiirk C:i‘'tl!o, vi.mtod on the first days 
cxuirNion. St ocliii'/ mi Ihe site of tho anciont Cafitell Orogen, 
luj'l oiu-c .v ;li'ouuimld of thu ?.Fortiinci-s, its piviseut fltructur© 
ii’jirm.i'uis 111-' wml\ of Sir Thoma.s Middleton, who purchased it 
in 1595 o] ih(‘ Si, .loliu.s, and, according to mi inscription on on© 
of tho do-.n, ,i\i'i.'hiiili it in one vo.ir, 1636. This Sir Thoimis 
cluingfd side-, ilurliv. thu divil Wars, and ai one turn of the tid» 
ia Jbimd .1.1 n I’arn.imonUirJiUi gcner.il horic/ing the Itoyalista iu 
Ins own ca^tlc. Later on, Ji.s a llov.diijt, ho vainly strove 
to ludd it cg.>it!,4 lus former allies. Ihu -dd servants’ hall ia 
si/ill hung urouiid with the swords, muskets, iind otluvr gnna 
of llu' period, us well as with a, iiair i*f conloiapomry jncki- 
boots, ii jiiir of bhick-jacks, and, most cui'ious of all, with a 
wrilabii? (*.i\"ininiff's lint, suib ».•'is seim in the illiistrationa to 
issue W'all.m. turcilmr with wluit Mr. liloxam ilu.-Jcribcd ns its 
“ a vei'\ t..uly ."iptieimeii of the now gonur.'il hiitboY. Com- 
p ired with ! his hall, and the tower, whence scvcuIihmi coiinlios 
may be (le.iciii-d, thu Ixittluinenls surruinidiug ilm quadmiigle, and 
llic duugcoii, wiih its forl>-lwo steps, the interest of lho present 
liviiy-piom-i, eciicci.iUy tlm aaloon t:mb.'lli.‘:hcd iiy Mr, I’ugio .mid 
filled with (mo portraits by Sir I’etor Im!y, Gorriclins Jansen, and 
others, is imiy secondary; whiUt It Is melmicholv to .‘la' the neglect 
of tho .'iiicii'Mt chapel, wliieh 0110 of ibe hvddii?[ihs m tlie eurlv 
part id' the iamt cculuiy rolitied, uccordii);; Im lii.i liglits, but which 
ids ile'sComlaiiLs iiuvc e'Ullored to i;ij)Se into all almost, ruinous con¬ 
dition. It requires a ramble tlirpiigh the broad and lovoly park^ 
wi'h its Inmdiedfiuf giaiil 0.1,ka that miirlit i-'cv a king's ransom, 
to re^turc one's spudls and teinjicr. Avlnlfit on tho oubjert of 
timber, wu mu.'t s.iy a word about tlii' oiika and clnu' of "Wynn^ay, 
with its aveimo of a inilu'.s length, ami il.s many noble anco.stavl 
trees aboiil tlm ])aik, e^pocially iu that ptud of it whii^ii leads to 
tin; Coliunii. It is (Im largest paj’k, \vt> arc told, in Waloa, 
and contains thu largest oak, mm lo the lolt of tho avomie, 
nic.uiiriiig Idly j'cet in eir«',uml(L'reiJCC. Tlie Iioiim* .it Wyiinstiiy, 
it uemd hardly be .said, is modem, ils predecesj^or having bccTi 
burnt to the ground in 1638; ;uid it is [icihaps unfair to criti¬ 
cize its areiut •ctiiiv, as Mr. herroy's jjl.m hue not yot luam fully 
carried out, M it Inn it is full of inturert, full of lino paintinga, 
of enrimm b'aol'.f^ .n;d mauiiscripis, and .)f a rpniint blmiding 
Ilf iviic.s of local antiipiity w’ith modern racing cups won at 
Ghester. Tiieie v.'ouhl havo been a liti*gcr sliow of Llm former but 
fm* the nidur: .mrsle, e-inll:igruti,>n, in ulbi.Mon to which .a legend iu 
\\ fd'^li rmmd (.he Lareo saloon ruitondos liie profound saying of one 
Ilf the siges (tf \\hlle^, that “ it is ea.-Nier lo bum a bouse than to 
build one.'’ 

,IOT[X ITLNllV rOT.LV, ll.A. 

f|'’'ITAT Lug]and, which can buasrt rjf Pdavnum and of Gibson^ 
-1- should yet care so Jiltki for sculpture, noed bo no matter for 
.siirpriM*. iVojde who live so much within houses as we do. 
ami whoso g.irdens and pleasure-grounds are neither ornamental 
noi' useful during so large ii part of fwery year, cannot bo expected 
to take much iuiorest in white marble statues designed expressly 
Jor “ stmcliiig naked iu tho open nir.’’ If they nrc made of 
f oiumoii marble tluw suoii lo,;fo Colour and surfaiv. The snow 
btat'ko as Iheiu. tl.o rain turns them green. Only thoso will ix-sist 
iJirt weallit r wliich aro carved in stono &o hard that good work ia 
performiH wiih ditlicnliy and at great ex[>cn.so. ilven in the 
grounds aU;mlu«l to largo country homes statues arc seldom scon. 
.Kt GhiiGworlluiU that aro of valuo are in a gallery within the 
houBo. At iviiole two sUtuoR are in one of the courl.s, but they 
are of biHinze, and bronze by no means anavvera to the roquiremenls 
of lho land, capo gardener j while marble, to coutrast with green 
trees aud grass, mid to be reflected in enlm ponds, ia the best tor 
his purpo.-KO. In practice, however, wo bimiab Bculpturo to our 
churches and c.nneturitcs, contenting oni’selvea with bron/.o iu our 
public jihico.H, and with nothing at all in our private oaew How 
tar time may deal gently with Leicester Square and the Albert 
Mimuji’inl wo cannot yet tell, but we feoi’ the account, when it 
docs Come, will uot be satisfactory. ■ One school of art which haa 
couio inio existence of late years is that of stone carrii:^ in orebi- 
tcetunq but at bent it only standa towards tho fine art of sculpture 
UR Irindsimpe stands towards iigure-painting. Still, when we seof 
the nilminiblo modem wmrk often perforjnud in the ornamentation 
of ri’siored oatbedruks and ooU«^ muaeume, we ipay oongmtukto 
our age on the revival of a kmd of sculpture bo louif torpid a» 
have been virtually dead. 
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liut liie presortt atftte of «cttlpt\iTe M wi aift’ of the hii^eflt kiml 
w in Engknt], ae nvoU as fthrond, mafttBi for iiwlAn^<dioly 
The more so as we have lost in Idr. Foley a sctdptor of whom wv. 
were jixstly proud, and of wham it is no di^arsfiijmetit of hia 
follows to assert that he Was the very wo had. (hily one livinuf 
artist deserves to he ntmiod with him, and lilr. "Woolncr will 
pftidon us for Sfiyiiaff that, if ho is now bocotkI to none, he waa 
ten days ago second to Mr. Foley. America has pwduced at 
least twoju not three, srnlptors who rivriUtKl Mr. Foley; but 
France, although the average im*rit of its artisifl is high, does nut 
now possess one whose purity of design und perfection of linish are 
equal to his; whilst in Ifctly uculpture, like pniriting, has dej-cnen'ted 
into little mow than mere dexlerity in cavvirar. d’iio paihlei^l 
xnatier for rollection is (hat, thoii'di we valueil him '-o liighly, liis 
mostamhitions works hnvo been Hiilli'Ved to lea^e <iin t-'mivs. Wlrm 
ho had completed his crpuiStihin figure of LdvcI Harriingo ciloits 
were made to secure a replica for T.oiulun, but tLi'v wiu*.' riol 
successful; and when the magnificent statue of Oulnuu wns so 
much admired during its lomporjTrv exhibition in Pull Mall, u 
similar attempt was bimihirly abortive. This is the more to be 

X ttod hecause, though our hopes of the sitting figure of Prince 
ft am justly givat, yet we feel that no siding ligure, however 
wand and fciowevn* graceful, cjin h«! (‘XpecUul to rival ifi uitigni- 
fiCOTice of effect either the «uio or the other. Andcsfndi-i lia.s 
deprived uh of Mr. Foley’s finest equestrian statue'^, so Ireland can 
boast of his best staiuling figures; for his fJoldsiuitli and Ills IJurke, 
two of tliO most gvacefufJy modelled bronzes lie ever prodiieed, are 
sot orioon either side of the entrance to Trinity l lollcL’-e in Jhiblin. 
Another statue, scmiowhal like thorn in design, t he lamcMilcd adi.st 
had just eomploted in clay, ready fm the ca>.tlng; but thi'i, which 
represents “ iStonewnll” .lack«ou, :md which was snlisiTibeil for by 
English udiuirera of tlio great Confederate general, is also declined 
to dopiirt from Mngland, having been cuniiuissioned for proBcnki- 
tion to tbu State of V'irginia. 

In liondoii, however, wo havi' one of Mr. Foley's noblest efforts. 
In front of tilt) War (Ulie.v, and ck>so to the seene uf his lie4 
labours, vve have tlie bronze statue of Lortl Ili’i-bert, of liPa. I'liere 
is romnrktihlo grace in its proportions, und a sim]>h- p;it!i.i*,not nii- 
mixod with dignity, in its nltitmlo ' the Itead bi'Ot <lown, and 
supported iw if in deep, perhaps niehmchoJv, ihought, upon the 
hand. A compavismi ol ibis figure with lhav of the :aiue subject 
at 'NV’^iltoii, by tho lalo*r/aroii Marocbclli, will at tmee dispel any 
doubts as to the immenso riuperioritv of tlm Ivi.-ih over tlie llnlian 
artist—a supm'iorit) brought into reinarkublc proinineneo by a fact 
which is fresh in the nmniory of most of uh , fur wiir'ii, after Miiro- 
chotti's death, his ful1-.si/t‘d model of the central figure for tho 
Albert Memorial was pkeed undemefitli tho canopy, it was found 
so wanting in all tbo qualities looked for in siich a perforinanco 
that everv ono wns glad to hear of its rojeclion, mid equally glad 
that Mr. Voley was appuinted to fill the vai'unt pedestal. I'lio com- 
pleLluu of Ills model laid om npied liiiii for some time, and tho re¬ 
sult of his labours lins fully jiiHlifled tlio clioico; so fully, indeed, 
that tbero huvo not been wanting many who wondered that, 
instead of a foreigner, bowov'er eniiiient, Mr. h’oley had not in the 
first instance. Ik‘ou selected for tho task. U U now, however, satis¬ 
factory to think that the supremo effort of hl.s genius will 
adorn tt monumoiit by which in futuvo ages the art of our own 
time, must bo so largidy judged. The group repiv^enting Aria 
has been huig enough lieforo the public for .an iinparlial opinion U) 
have boon formed, and it is not many months sim-e its merit was 
pointed out in these cohinms. Even if it is pronounced inferior to 
somo of Mr. I'oloy's other efl’orts, it is at least so far a success that 
it completely eclipses tlio thie-o groups with whieh it is associated. 
It is perhaps a qno.sLiuu whether this amounts to praise. 

The grace which distinguished more or less all the productions 
of his chisel is liettor exemplified by some of his oilier public 
works. When tho ancient chapel of 8t. Stephen, so long con¬ 
nected with the glories of our blood and .Slate, was remou-d to 
make way for the hall which now occupies the .sibq a happy iii- 
tpimiiou orwuigod for a .series of statues of tho gnwat men wlioso 
voices had been heard within the old w.alks. For some four 
centuries, from the rt'ign of Ileiirv IV. to that of Queen Victoii.a, 
the IJou.Ho of Clommon.-i Uful usseinblod in the chapel, and hero the 
prtmleat Ikglishiueu had for twelve generations exerted their elo¬ 
quence. If'it was neecHsary to remove even tho ruins, and to 
substiiuto u gallery tlio exact iist* of w'hidi Las yet to bo di^cov erfil, 
it. is at least satisfiictory to obaeno how the wall Rpm'o is ap¬ 
propriated. Tho couipetition in Westminster lJuIl for the hr)uour 
of flUiug those podest.ii.ls brouglil out some of Iho first talont of 
the day, and tho oxUibiliuu of two statue.s, which wc shall notice 
more at length, secuix^d to Air. Foley the foremost place. Of the 
twelve statues of statesmen which now docoriiUv St. Slophcn's 
Hall, two, those of Seldon and Hanipdeu, are by him, and it is 
not too much to say that they aro tho best of tho series, althouch 
tho average excollonco of all tlie twolvo i.s tolerably high, lie 
aiao made the fine sitting fkiiro of the architect of tho Palace. 

But Mr. Foley’s minor efforts w^ere not unworthy of him. llis 
^‘Inoand tho Infant Ikcchus ’’ was one of tho two referred to 
above. It was first exhibited in 1840 at the Koynl Academy, and 
was in the purely classical style, of which unfortunately we have’ 
so few (examples. It depended wholly for its interest on tho 
beauty of the ctomposition and tho finish of the execution, having 
no modern associatioug to recommend It to notice. But to thoso 
to whom Bcu]|>ture is good only so for no it approaches the ex- 
of the Qreek&f ifEda was a subject for dfmost unqualtfi^ 
adiniritBon. Bven this was rivalled by the other ^tue, the ^<'Boy 


at the StiHjRin,” a siiigle figure, iu which the artist atteajpted a 
most difficult task with,a considomblo meiwure of mmm. A 
young bather htwlafiv on tho brink of a river, leaning book, with 
an ariii atretehod up over his beiul to a braneh above, and with 
one foot pi.^h»id forward to toitoh tho water b.dow. Th« uttitudo 
prt'ijeiita, therefore, to the apectator a cont’nuioua sloping line frtan 
,.tho ujiiviiiiHl liand to iho down-!siroteho«l foot, yet it is managed 
^ wnth bucii Rkill, and moilelled with him li delujnlo curves, a» to ^vo 
no .‘ijipearance of awkwa^lrJe3s and no Rtifi'aess or forDiaTity. 
Tlii'.'i* were both early work's, but they ksst ropi'eeont his powers In 
mtarble. 

We have nlrcii(l\ i-omuriied that, tho chief quality of Mr. Foley’s 
art wan its grace. Ocea.rioually his ri'Uiftvjumo Bo/timBR of Outlinu 
degen‘'mted into Buiin'tlilug up]nvaching wtiflkueee, but in his 
fueatcr works no euch fault i.*. to be fouinl. They were not in 
m.'trblc, but in bronze. The group of hor<l llnrdiuge on bis charger 
will jii'ol)!ibly lif' nlwavf* regarded as hi., h ghe^t achievemont. It 
is ill many respects }ncl‘er.ibh* to Lho t)uU-am. Tbo two stand 
bide b\ f»id,; at Calcutta, .'ind arc modelled tu tbo saiuo Whle. 
But tiii v ftrt.sof'ifiliou nui^l render i-till more un-^uiRVcctcn the want 
of repose hi the second figure, l.ord Hurdmev sit;, upright on his 
pnv.iug billse, and it W'illi n iimi min, while ho looks 

befoie him calm in hi.s dignity. Outram 13 repiv''onled in violent 
motion, fuirbinir hi-j Inu’se shaiqdy with one hand, ho riU round 
iu hi.H saddle, and liohh with the othe.' hi'-, diawn sword at ft right 
auirio to I he axh) of the group. ITj‘. JnOid i'm.-I-i on iho'fi.'ink of the 
uniiual, .and i^ tho o'dylliiog at n.-v. ni the whole fAmiposition, 
llis c-)iMil»'ii;iiice is full of ardour, n.d ti; say uT emotion, 

mid lJu) lior^o, thrown bn^k nlnu'vt ojiou it3 liriunchos, pftW's tJia 
air with the fore fout and la.sLus Vviidly wilh tho tail. There is 
no ono point fromwbicli the ‘■tf lue c.m b' salialVictflrily vie.w'cd, 
mid Ibe whole ('fTccl it n,'. irufpnel. and as liuu h rciuoved from any¬ 
thing momimental as can wvll b 1 co-io('ir!-(l. k’et, with all these 

i fnub.s, the gr.aip is s-) bold, so I'uU of liie and vigour, nnd »v) 
faitblolly mod»‘Hed, thia evilifi'ci E eb-Mibiiely set at naught 
and deiied. d’h** originaUty mid fidenl of the artist are flttpreme, 
but tile ii.slonl.-.hnieiil excited b> so povveriul an effort of plastic 
I force can .'scarcely be rtr.\ori!,d a h.-jilimalu .;bj(.a;t of tiuc art. ‘Iu 
the otljer sVntuo there i!v ccpial I'cree, biU it- is latent, and the 
strength of the d('.^i;i!i, tbougli not so pruiaiiicntly obtruded, is 
equullv re.nl and iiuieh more H.ilisfiictory. 

f'on.sidering tlie even and sustaim-d exci'llenec of bis wiwks, it 
is worth noting that Ah-, Foley never &(wired into the ideal regions 
w Rich Thorwjild.'ien andotlior great sculptors lov«-d. Tt is often 
.said that the ambiliou of every arli-l ui miiTblo is To cutto ft 
Venus; iind witli (lih 1.11, and Cii’iova, mid tho nucicnt.s for 
exeuiplars, the aspiration is ;i w'cu-tiiy one. But it does not. siM.-lii 
to have htivv»‘d Mr. E'oVv. lie may hu\o lumviphcd bOme such 
design, aud hi-- F;.'Ci’in iit the Alan-iou House appimches fho 
ideal. But he wa.-., as vve n-iiicL to nlisorve, only fift,Y-frv<*., .uul, 
li.id not llis life be-u preJmiiuiely eiit ollj he might have yet 
executed works liicater and Jiiglur lliau ."iiy lie leinoa bJiliul 
him. Tliat a differencu with the povei-ning hody of the .\.»aJ[cmy 
should for .some yeni=i have diq.rived the tiimuul ex-iibitious nt 
Burlington llonsi- of iii.-i .^tatiiea irm-t always be df-.ploi'*d. What; 
his own niodc'sty and retiring ilispti.ritlon would not Mvo desiredih 
hi.s blelhuij may now, pt'rliajvq ill,it In- is gone, bti carried out,and 
an adequate number ol hi:s de.rigns, in ).latter, marble, and brouzc, 
bo e.xpeeti-il to gniee tbo winter e.'v.I.iVithm to wbicb we Lave 
le.avnevl to look forward witbouL fail. 

It ifl too soon to attempt any estimate of the extent of hia 
pow<’V.s, or to ond-‘:ivour to fix liu* ex.o’t plaee iu art. Tho shadow 
of de.ith is still over liis Inuno .and his .stmlio, ihirregroi i‘-> too 
fiv.-h to permit an impartial jiidgmeul. Conrideving hia onliring 
industry, he did not produ-m mneh, ov, to speak more accurtiluly, 
many thiiigsi. Witli luiu t.deiil w.is ijuked a. c.ij'ucity for hard 
work. Tliiivo is no lm iviesvaess in anv thing that he did. Coiu- 
pluteiies.s without lano lie^'', griiee witl.out les.i of vigour, teiirlcr- 
nesa with-ml mivthing tiiawki,sh, tlie-'t-, were hia cLiiraeleriiStics. 
Where ho w’ill stand when measured by tJie sfiiturc <d' Fliixnnm 
nud (.Jibsoii vve cuniioL vet piMuomice. But tlie great in art 
mnoug whom Im re.sts in {St. Bnul'a have received into thei” silent 
.soeioly no worthier conipanioii. And the Inemks be h.ia ielt 
]j<?himi will not easily till hia }d!ico mnoug the living. TJnnv were 
few artists in London le.-.s know 11 out of ih.-ir oWii immedia-to 
circle, but, none wbo.so inode,-'ly, wlio.-ie kindlinesfl, whose gcuius 
had more firmly endeared them to their lolkiwd. 


orn:ii-iii:NTLNa. 

fpIIE general principle of iho o.xistiug bivv regard to tho 
-I- cruel treatment of animals in the way of sport is, vve believe, 
that while tame animals are pvofoctod altogether, wild animals .arc 
not allowed to bo baited wilhia au enclosed apace. As long os 
tboro id no enclosure a wild animal is quite at the merev of anv 
peiuou who chooses to pursue it. Thus it happens that, although 
ratting is prohibited, otier-hunling is still regarded as au iimoceht 
and lawful recreation. Yet it would bo difficult to say in what 
respect otter-hunting, os pntetisod for amusemeut, is loss’i’nud aud 
revolting than tho slaughter of the rat-pit. A correj^pondent of 
the Scotetnm has just furnishod that journal with an eatliusiostic 
account of a bout of otter-himiiug in Selkirkshire which certainly 
betmys a somewhat cuiious conception bolli of sport and 01' 
humanity. 

Wo will endeavour to give somo idea of the nature uf this 
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noble and manly excrciao, and as nearly as possible in the graphic 
language of ita fishing votaiy'. OUer-lmiiting is not, it seems, 
a rt‘gulnr sport in Selhirltsliire. lii the fii-st place, the pro¬ 
prietors of salmon fishings wngy war upon the otters in the Tweed 
as syslomatically as a tarnier upon rats in tho poultry-yard, and 
the result has been that they are now pretty woll extorininatud in 
this region. Another ohsUclt) in Ihu way of sport is the character 
of tho ground, for “along tlie entire ri\er-.sido drains and conduits ard 
encountered in such abundance that it would almost appear as if 
those strongholds hud been put down expressly for the convenienco 
of the game.” Moreover, the precipitous kinks, thickly co\ ered wi Lh 
furze and brushwood, and lioneycoinhod with innumcrahlo suh- 
termnonn pnwwgos, render “ diggiug-outextremely dilliciilt and 
lahoriouH. Still, tho greater the diiriciilty the greater the glory, 
and therefore the master (d the “ celebrated ' Carli.sk^ pack of 
honnils,” eager for fn>sb triumphs, resolved to cross tho border an<l 
make a foray down Tweed-side. A considerable crowd gathered 
to witness the hunt, and we aro startled to find it recorded 
that it included a number of ladies, and even young ladies, who, 
watched tho sport with much enjoyment to the oinl. Tho 
pack of dogs numbered fifteen couples, and wo have of course 
a glowing desc:ription of their merits. I'ollowed by .about 
ft himdrea and sixty spectators, .Samly, tho hunlsnuuj, con¬ 
spicuous in his scarlet coat, ran liis dogs briskly up the stream, 
and soon they were on the drag of an otter, 'fho scent was 
traced to a “cundy”or ojieriing in the ri\er-hank. “Oil’went 
tho terriers into tlio dmin, and the hunlsnian, lis lening from tho 
water at the mouth of tho euspecled hiding-pl/ice, immediately 
afterwords heard the dogs setting at tho ginne.” Tho eleva- 
tiou of otter to the rank of game may perhaps he cxcusetl as 
a touch of poeticul licenso on tho part of the chronicler. 
The otter in this case, however, could not bo found; so 
another was sought f )r. Tho “ cundy ’’ round which the 
pack had now assembled was, we are told, an uncommonly ugly 
one. “ Immediately over the euLiunce to it were the routs of a 
large tree, which, spreading beneath the liollow bank, might have 
afforded half-a-dozen otters the means «)f d<alging three nr four 
times that uumher of ilog.s, whilo it was ap))arerit that tin; drain 
itself hud several ramifications, into any of wliich tho quarry 
might find its way 'when driven from another.’’ A council of war 
was now held, and it was resolved to dri\e the otter away froui his 
retroftt. Preparations were therefore made for diggiug-out. C»oals 
were stripped, and plenty of willing Immls net to 'tvork with picks 
and spades. “Amid tho whining of llm hound-, ^lu* ‘^craping of 
terriers, tho shouting of the huntsman, and the excitement of 
everybody—not excepting tho ladies, who Imd followed in con¬ 
veyances—a cutting into the drain was speedily eilected.” It 
was not, however, until three openings h-ad been made that the 
otter 'W'as cauglit sight of. Ho was instantly pinned by tlm 
terriers, imd “ here folb)wed a piece of sport such,” w’e are as.snrod, 
“as is seldom seen, even in otter-liuiiting and we min«l .say that 
we hope that it really is seldom seen. “Into the cutting — an 
excavation of aboJit three feet deej) and as maii_y in lenglli—all 
five terriers leaped, and fastening On their game, under the very 
eyes of I he spectators, made a vain al tempt to wony liim, the 
hounds being inenntMue held oil' by llus Inint.sninii.’’ The dogs 
had a tough job, but tliey “ .stuck to their work, mid for tho next 
throG minutes th«‘, most that could be distingui.'^hed in tlie struggling 
group wa.s tho wicked-luoliing eyes .and sliining ivory of tln^ (»Uor 
as he savagely punished his opponents.” It. is possible, of course, 
that the otter, if he had ha«l a chimee of ilescrililng tho semie, 
might luoro reasonably ha\o spoken of the '* wieked-looking 
eyes” of Iho gallant spoi’tsnieu who w'ere deriving ple.U'tiu-e from 
tlie sight of his iniser.ihle struggle for life. At last, wo are 
told, it wa.s SM'en that “ the only chance of prolonging the hunt ’’ 
—that is to say, tho wanton torture of the wreti-hed utter, wJiidi 
was supposed to be in danger of being too summarily put out of 
his agony to please iho hunters—“by getting.the otter into the 
water, w’ould he to tail him.’’ AVitli a vie.w^ to cU'eet this the 
gentleman in <duirgo of tlie pack seized the oiler by the bru.sh, 
but was compelled to drop him. “Again for a few minutes the 
worrying w»us renewed,” until miollier sportsman joined in the 
wony lug. and “ by sheer strength loro away tlm prize from the 
ten'iers*'and Hung it into the water. The wliole p.ndc of dqgs 
plunged after-^jt, “followed by about a .score of gentlemen, whose 
ardour llm cooling bath served in no degroo to ab.ito.” Tlm otter 
succeeded in again getting into a liiding place at the root of 
a tree, tho Bccnt w'as lust, and it seemed a.s if, after all, 
there waa not to bo a kill. The wre.lclied creature was, ho’wev<*r, 
once moro detected, and “a splendid mid-river hunt was wituessed, 
the otter Bwiramiug down stream, with tho dogs velping and 
plunging after him.” Jleing all but hunted dow-n, the wretched 
Wst made for the north hunk, where Sandy, seeing tJiat he was )|uite 
exhausted, seized his tail and held him up in view of the hounds 
—a tine-looking dog otter, weighing fully twenty pounds. “ 'Phe 
do^, both hounds and terriers, fastened on their prey with a will, 
ana within a couple of minutes, during which the ottiir did not 
fail to bleed several of the terriers, all was over,” or, in other 
words, the helpless aiiiuml waa tom to pieces by the dogs as n 
delightful finish to this exquisib.^ amusement. .Vnd so ended “ one 
of the finest runs the Carlisle pack luis had this t»easou.'’ 

There could hardly be a more striking illustration of the ox- 
^mely artificial ideas which many persons entertain with regard 
' to what constitutes sport, os well as what are the obligtvtions of 
humanity, than the popularity of this nasty and brutal nmiiaement 
of otter^WUng in the Hurder districts. It should be observed 


that' this sport is not confined to people like the roughs of the 
Black CMmtry or to tho lower classes of the districts in which it is 
indulged in. It would appi.*ar that country gentlemen and fanners 
of the better sort take part in these disgusting exercises, and enjoy 
digging out the otter, and oven having a personal tussle with him 
in the water. It may be said tltat tlio chief difierence between fox¬ 
hunting and otter-hunting is that in tho former case tho sportsmen 
aro mounted on horseback, and that a sport ought not to bo dis- 
paraguil merely becau.^e it is pursued in a humble manner on foot. 
At least, however, tho art of bold and skilful riding is, in its way, 
a very useful and important accomplishment, and as much can 
banlly he said for tramping up and down tho side of a river, 
bawling to dogs in order to iiicito them to -worry an otter. More¬ 
over t ho plea.suro of fox-hunting lies, not in tho sufferings of the fox, 
but in the exhilaration of the chase, which indeed, if hunting-men 
had only a little imagination, might bo en joyed just as woll without 
a fox at all. It is impossible to rend the accounts of otter-hunts 
vvhicli appear from tune to time without being struck by tho 
sort of gloating anlisfaction with which tho agony of tlio -wretched 
vermin is described. Moreover fox-luuitcrs do not take a direct 
ersoiuil part in tho cnpluro of their victim ns tho otter-huntei’s do. 
i is certainly not our intention to justify fox-hunting in every 
! re.spcci; lint it i.s obvious that it luis various redeeming qualities 
which an; entiniy w.antiiig in the other ca.se. It is quite right no 
doubt that otters should bo kept ilowii, or, if possible, exteniiinatod, 
inasmuch n.s they proy upon the fish, which aro valuable 
property. Hut they should k; killed iu the simplest and most 
expeditious way. Tho bad point of otter-hunting is the pleasure 
which i.s apparently dorivt?d by tlm .sportsmen from a very disgust¬ 
ing sort of butchery. In tho iiustancc we have cited, the sufferings 
of the otter were delihemloly prolonged in ortlcr tliat as much fun 
ns possible might he got out ol its protractod torture. Tho most 
serious aspect of the case is not, however, the misery of tho 
animal, but tho effect which such savagery can hardly fail to pro¬ 
duce on those who witnc.s8 and take part in it. If ratting is 
admitted to bo a demoralizing sport, it is impossible to iinagino 
what cun be s.'iid in favour of otter-hunting. Quito recently a 
gcnlleimui in Uumhorland discovered that his keepers wore in the 
habit of making sure of sport by providing a “ bag” otter, which 
was liunted from time to lime till fairly worn out, and which, from 
h.avingbeeri kept inc.iptivity,\vn.s of course no match for the dogs. 
Setting dug.s to worn' rats in a pit is not .'i whit worse than sitting 
dogs to wony an otter iu a hole. In reading the account of tho 
I'pade.-vv oik wliieli appeuivs to imlispensable in tli'us amuse¬ 
ment, one cannot help wishing tliat the olter-luintor.s would 
imitate tho example of Mr. Jtiiskin’s young friends at Oxford., 
If they must dig, it would bo much better that they 
sliould employ themselves in making good roads und ditches 
than in contriving wanton torture for miserahlo vermin, to 
say nothing of tho .sufferings of ilus dogs, which are often maimed 
or killed. .Altogether, otter-hunting appears lobe about as cruel 
and b.aib.H(Uis a form of s])ort as can well be iinagiimd, mid if it is 
to be con.siderod a legitimate amusement, there is no rea.son why 
rnt-liunt.s in the sewera &hould not uLso bo permitted. Tho wholo 
subject of tlnf ride.s relating to cruelty to animals requires to bu 
coiisiderud, iu order that tlie law may r/* thrown into a logical nud 
consistent form, aud it is to be hoped that this veiy necessary work 
will not bo too long delayed. It m unfortunaio that the charge of 
these, questions in Parliament is too often given to legislators who- 
have plenty of tender feeling, hut very little common .seiiso. A. 
law vvhicli aims at too miicli is certain to defeat its object, but tho 
deliberate and wilful torture of any animal for tho mere sake of 
sport, and beyond what is unavoidable iu the noees.sury measurea 
for its «le.striiction, ought certainly to bo punished. 


DIES IlbE. 

^piITl new mimhor of Jl/Wmifa’.'t contains an article 

1- on thi.s t.eiiuence, signed by JMr. A.' Schwartz. Tho writer’s 
naint;, by itself, would lead ns to expect an acquaintance with 
(Icrmau literature, and it is to Oermany that wo are chiefly in¬ 
debted for our information as to tho history of this and othor 
Daiiu hymns. The snhject, too, would warrant our supposing 
+h.it j\Ir. Schwavlz luid consulted at least some of tho authorities 
who have devoted lime and trouble to it already. Hut his know- 
le 3 i.-o appears to have been acquired without any reference 
to tho works of Daniel und Mohniko, and thu investigations 
of which he speaks with complacent self-satisfaction to have 
been coulined to a reading of tho history of tho Frnnciscaa 

order wliicli wo.*! puhlislied two conturios ago tir moro 

by Wadding, an Irish friar, whom Mr. Schwartz uniformly 
quotes under tho grotesque Hatinized form of hia name. The 
Hnglkh stylo of Mr. Schwartz is so good that we cannot easily 

believe he is not a native of this country. But if this is tho 

nuwon for hi.s ignorance of the Uymm^ogiBchfi Fortchunym^ it 
yet will not account for his never having seen the most ordinary 
English aut horities. That any one should sit down gravely to 
write about the Latin poetry of the middle ages without a 
long and careful study of the numerous works of the late 
llr. Neale is almost incredible *, and it is equally wonderful 
that, treating of Dks he should never have read wW 
Archbishop ^french and other English -writers have said of 
this famous sequence. But no such course of study seema to 
have been piu-sued, and Mr« Schwartz has plunged into his subject 
with tlie air of a man who had made a discovery himiielf» or of one 
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whoa© readitig liad tiroken off Tory nw the point »fc, whi^ the 
'whole modem Utemtwre of lAtin hynwiology heginsj. It, xa »ovr 
abottt a twelvemoir^ eitxce an artlc^ by the aattie 
in the same magazine and upon a similar subject^ the Stwm Mi^er 
of Jaoopone. And in treating of this ^U^own poet he fell into 
an error of omission very like that which is the occasion of our 
present remarks. He did not so much ns mention the Mater 
; %?rtowofI)aTodi,andapparon% was quite ignorant of its existence. 

his present paper he complains that, notwitlistanding all his en- 
doayours. he has not been able to find either of the other two hymns 
with which Thomas of Oelauo is credited j a failure only explicable 
on the theory tliat all his endeavours had been made with a rt^o- 
lute determination to consult none of the usual authorities. This 
obliquity is the more to be laroonled hecaiwo Mr. Schwartz writes 
and criticizes with evident ability, and would probably, to jmlge 
from these two papci-s, have been able to throw Bomo light on a 
dilHcult question, and one which few writers arc competent 
to discuss. Altlmugh the litemturo of Iho moditeval rhyming 
hymn-write‘r8 excites a growing interest at the present day, 
and although some modern students, including several of the 
highest eminence, have nmusod their leisure with tmnslatious of 
En^sh hymns into the bid language of religion, much reniidus 
Btili to bo done, especially in iilentitying the ago of the original 
manuscripts in which such poetry is to be found. 

Whether or not Thomas of Oelanu wrote the Dies Iree, thoro are 
good grounds both for attrihiiling it to a memlxtr of the ErHiiciscan 
order, and for its.si|ming it to a ilate very nearly contemptjrary with 
St. Francis himseu. Wo are not concerned to go into the question. 
Jt is fully slated and weighed by Daniel, and though the fifth 
volume Of his Thesaurus is .^lomewhat scarce, and does not occiu* in 
the Catalogue of the British Museum, it is to be found in more 
limn one public library of J^ondon; and the more important por¬ 
tion of his notice of this sequence is contained in the second 
volume, which is sufficiently common. It is, however, in the fifth 
volume, as ArchiHhop Trench liaw pointed out, that the two hymns 
relating to Kt. Francis are to b(* found. The first of them begins 
with this stanza:— 

Frepit victor virtuiilis 
llic Fninciwus triuiitpbali^ 

Crucis a(l\ im sarimu : 

Crufis liitoi conlLiili'* 

JVinci’ps piigii.ii .'p;'U.iin 
ainantium. 

The whole poem coiihi.'-ts of seven or eight similar vcises iiitersjiorsd 
with a Lind of chorus • - 

r>ic)i> udltiw, 0 I’Vancisce, 

' Cur atiixiiH ,>,15 in criice ? 

Or:— 

Die, l' i.!iiciMi?e, quid feeixfi 
Jesiini u.'*p(?xi>>t.i; 

and the Saint id m.ido to uiiBiwr to the first question:— 

Quia rrucis contcmplator 
.Aiqui' c.'imi'i ‘^iippljuitiitur 
Stnnpi^r fni M'dulii;<: 

Quia iiiiuirJi abdieatnr 
At(|ii(! erm-Ts imitator 
Vitic bajiilus; 

and to the second:— 

Diilcom .JiMimi quo ardebani 
J-; VK'iiui (bstiupH'bam 
A‘'pt’i-tu hPfaphico : 

(Irato vultu a-Miiuibaiu 
Kt elVcc'tiun <‘xccdebain 
Atl'w'tu mirifico. 

From these spccimons it wrill he possible for a competent critic to 
judge how fur it may he correct to assign the poem to the author 
of the Dies Iree. Daniel givcjs the text as it was contributed by 
Dr. Neale to the Bexiesidiujist in 1853. lie had copied it from a 
manuscript hook of Houi-s in the National Library at Lisbon. But 
the hymn had already been printed several times, and a wo’iter in 
the Jlamhlvr pointed out, during iho same your, that it wiis to bo 
found in at least throe French books of devbiion before 1555. 

The other poem attributed to Thomas is of a .somewhat diffi'rent 
chaiucter. It is printed in the Acta Sanctorum for OctobL'r, and 
seems, from the way in which ISt. Francis is uddresssed, to be of 
later origin than the Fregit victor. It begins thus;— 

• Sanotil.-itis nova signa 

Prodicrmit laude digna, 

Mira viilde et benigna 
In Frand^eo credita. 

Kegiilatia novi gregis 
Jura dnntur novui 
Ileiiovaiilur juBsa regia 
iVv Fiaiicwuni tnidila. 

And the best verne is perhaps ibis one:— 

Qua'rit Uh'h bu'ryinarutn. 

Froniit v<»c< fe > <»i anwruni, 

Geiiilt raa"stii« lenipus cuniui 
F«irditiioi in saKiulg. 

Montis aiitro ncquvHtriitiiB 
Plorat, oral liuini ateatiia 
" Tandem lucnle aei'cnatua 

Latitat ergaatulu. 

However highly these two poems may* be estimated, it cannot 
be denied that at best they are very inferior to the IHh^Iree. They 
have little of the musical intpnation, little of the easy and flowing 
rhytl^ and, wMt is more to the purpose, they are wholly w’anling 
kiui^erce snd^majes^ which malm it what it is. Still there is 
hOrrSafpn . to«be derived firom a coni^’ison^'^of the t^e i^hidh 


Would jnstify ns In anpposipg that they were not written by the 
flitlhe writer^althotxgh no testimony to connect them with Thomas 
of^Delano has been quoted of earlier date than that of l^rtholomew 
Ipieano, who lived at the end of the fourteenth and beginuing of 
the fii^nth centuries. It has not been uncommon in the annals 
of literature to find a poet who deserves to be known by a single 
poem only. Wolfe would be foigotten but for his Burial of Sir 
John Moore. Shirley and Shenstone and Oarey are chiefly re* 
mombered foraBingle effort of true genius; and, to keep within the 
bouudaritis of the Franciscan order itsrif and the number of the 
founder’s own disciplo. 4 , St. Buonaventura and Giacomo da Xodi, 
although both were voluminous writers, would neither of them bo 
known out of a narrow circle but for the Stahat Mater of the one 
and the liexordare Sancta Oruds of the other. 

Collectors of the curiositios of hymnology have a fair field 
cmened to them by tho number of translations made of the Dm 
tree, and tho number of versions which exist of tho original. A 
hymn which has appealed so warmly to the feelings of great men 
in all ages since it was first composed is sure to have enjoyed tho 
good offices of nimiberless imitators and improvers. What Goolho 
has done in hisFhw^f, and Sir Walter Scott in his Zwy of the Last 
Mimtrel, has been done by it still more recent writer in a compara- 
tively niode.rn novel. Every one who has road Uncle Torres Uabin 
will remember the use made by Mrs. Stowe of the lines— 
Ticconl.-in*, J<'su pic. 

Quod sum ortiwa tu® viie : 

Ne me perdas ilia die. 

Yet it is curious to note that, though Daniel gives translations intO’ 
Greek and (hu’man, and.though some of our best living writers 
have tried their hands upon it, no adequate rendering 01 the ori¬ 
ginal JiHH ever k'eii produced. Perliaps it is even stranger to 
observe that tho host English version is apparently unknown to 
almost all tho comnientalors. Among the cui’iosilies of literature 
hibliographera are acquainted with a few manuals of devotion 
printed in the last yeaffl of the disastrous reign of James It. 
Amoug them is one of which wo have met with but a single copy. 
Our rcsefivches have perlnipB been conducted loo much upon the 
plan pursued by Mr. Schw'arlz, but that tho book in question is 
scarco may be gathercil from the fact that no copy is known to 
exist in the national library at the British Museum, nor 
yet, so far as we are aware, in any of the other libraries 
to which the public have access in JiOndon. It is a little 
duodecimo enlitled The Office, of the B. V. Mary in Bnglish^ 
printed by Henry Hills, “ printer to the King’s Moat Excellent 
3 ft^esly for his IJoushold and Cliapjiel: and are to ho sold at his 
Prmting-house on tho Ditch side m lilack Fryars, 1687,” It 
contains, according to a summary on the title-page, among other 
devotional offices, ‘Mhe sequence, Dies ireCy dies tUa, that is sung at 
solemn Mass for the Dead, and the. Libera that is sung after Miuw 
for the Dead; all in Latin and English.” W’e venture to subjoin 
a few verecs, choo-slng those in preference which attempt to over- 
coino the difficulty of rendering those sUinzns of the original moat 
often vainly ess.'iyed by tmnalators of the pimuit day. The first 
verse id of the usual type: — 

Day of uiatli, tJttI: (lrea(Fii] day, 

•Shall tho woilil in 't.>hes luy: 

David and the SybilLs say. 

This is hardly equal to Scott’s 

That day of wrntli, that dreodi'ul day 
When heavon mid earth bhall pass away, 

but bo avoids .the last line. Hymns Ancient and Modsrn has, 
besides Scott's paraphrase, a rendering by Dr. Irons, whose first 
verso is perliaus tho beat of tho three, though it does not give the 
original literally:— 

Day of wrath! 0 rl.iy of mourning 1 
fcw'C tUliiliud th ^1 projihot’a warning 1 
Iteavpn and earth in n&hea burning ! 

But the second verso in King Jamc.s'3 little book is by far the 
most successful imitation of the Latin:— 

What a fear will all (.iirprizu 
When tfio Judge aloft in Stiis 
Gomes to hold Uia groat Assi/.c! 

Tho three versos which coiiiiuHnco Avilh tlie line 
liox tivinoii'hn uiaje'latis, 

are thus given;*- 

King oi’drenill'ul glury mine, 

Wln) savour frooJy tliii*=e mo thine, 

Save mo, Fount of J^ove J)i>ine. 

Jt’btis sweet nimeniber, I 
Am tliC! cause thou cam’st to die, 

Damn me not eternally. 

Lost, thou me bust vVeury sought; 

On tlic caoss mo dearly bought: 

Let not tliusc pains profit nought. 

And what is usually made the last stanza, as indeed, both in the 
jud^niout of Archbishop Trench and of Mr. Schwartz it shoidd 
*l)e, 18 thus rendered:— 

J.oM'ly snppliant, I thee pray, 

M^ith a heart oontriUi as clay, 

Guard me on my dying day. 

Nothing is further from our thoughts than any wish to dis¬ 
courage investigators in this field. But it is uot either to ancient 
or modern printed hooks that their attention should be directeti. 
Above all, they must not stop short at Wadding, or Olichtoveus, 
or Duiandus, nor even at Lcyser or Wolf. To dotenuine the 
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or m of a Imthi hyom requites ‘the c<w»pane«n, aot ao 
jOfttch of atttlvcKmeB, bb of original mmmflrripte. The data of 
s i ting is a nsattor on -whirh many can immotineo, and the occttr- 
fenoe of asiy remaoWblo hyinii should' always he cai.'e 4 iilly’ notod. 
W« have as yet only the authority of Mr. Thomas Wi-ight for 
asflififnuig tho Onr Mmdits to an ICngliah writer aatlier than Jaeo- 
poQO, but its appeftranco in an English manuscript of the t 3 \irieentli 
century is not conTiluaive. Tlie greiit poem from which Dr. Neale 
haa nven tis “.ferusaloin the Goldun/' again, is but little known, 
mid Its latest editor has for some inscrutable reason omitted to 
namo his origiwil Bnthorili(w. In fact, the whole subject is in mi 
unsatisfactory’ condition, and it is disheartening to sec a writer 
apparently so well qualilied by ediicution nnd cwtical power «s 
Mr. .Schwartz wastinir hie time and ours by such a pair of artickb 
as those to which we hiw‘e Teforred. 


THl^ MAT.TTM-nKXlIY T^IKT.I-:. 

rilHE 'discussiofa as to the merits of the Martini-llc.urvi‘ifit* uhich 
JL has betm cowied'cn in the Tiiurn for Bever/il wi‘t*Ks 1(» 

have pretty well worn it.self out. Tho controvir^y has indeed 
ceased to have any real life in it for some I line jkisI,, and when i( 
C()UR‘S tomon gravely coiwuh.'i’ing tho question hy the lijrht of souio 
mysterious law in ohodieuce to which it appciirs lh:il .‘Joilu-u.ilcr 
bottles ought t.0 travel etmmlly through space h.u*k ^i.ll* fmciuo^t, 
it is clear that they have wandored about as f.u* lioni all useful 
discussion of the subject as it is posslLie to go without lusiu.* hold 
of it altogether. But, although the conlnncrsv luia all aloiiir la.*cri 
overladen with a vast mnonut of ivlint may be Ifiirly cnllcil rubbish, 
nnd has disclosed the fact that a niimher of pracli(‘;U nlh'incu, 
after all, know very little about rides, it has imt been altogether 
unprofitable, and it has elicited some interesting cvprcssiona of 
opinion from man who have a right to heard on the snbjnc-i. 

Tho importance of thoroughiy satisfying ourselves that th(‘ 
rifle with which our ti*uope are about to 1)0 re-ajmed is in all 
Teapects an eflicient nnd suprior woupon is paramount to all eou- 
aiderations of the amount of tiruo, trouble, and expeuse expended 
on it» introductionwid if it could bo showm that llie Marliiii- 
Ilenry was in any respect tlio faiUive which some of its opponenls 
allege, it would certainly be no suiheieni: answer ti) say that it was 
the ivsult of tho preJonged delibcraiions of rnoi-o tlian em* j 
thorougWy otwipetent and conscienti >u> (Jommitlcp, and that tin* j 
experimoiitHl trials with tlje iu*m were i'')riLinuerl at no littln cost 
■over a period of rather more than four yefirs. Norwonhl it he u 
autticiont answer, if tho arm proved rcuilly nnsatisfticlory, tv) ]u>int 
lOnt that, if the question wore to be reopened, the roHniiitjg of our 
troops must be postponed for some indednite period, during which 
they must he content with tho nseful, butnow eomewhat antiquated, 
Snider-Eiififild, On these accounts, while it seems desirable that tlie 
aubjcct shonld receive careful cunsiderntion, and that, the object inns 
which have lately been so copiously ui^Lrud against tho new ritlo 
should, if possible, be traced to iheii- source, it hardly appears lo 
U.S necessary to travel over ground which has already been 
covered in these columns, and to I'oc.apitiilate t]»e lii'^tory of 
tho weapon and the circiunetimces of its lulroduction.* We 
pi*cfer lo go at once to the point, and consider wlieiher lliu 
statements which have recently been nuwle respecting the sup¬ 
posed bhorlcomings of the arm are such as to justify iinxit'Ly, 
and lo warrant any hesitation in llie issue of the large numhor 
of Martini-IIenry rifles now iu store. Have we got, in tbit, 
arm, a thoroughly efficient weapon‘f is really llie queslioii 
for consideration; to which the hirllu-r questions whether (k.lonel 
Eletchor's Committee properly disebarged its duty, or bqu.‘\n- 
dered tho public time and money, and whetlicr tlie uppobilion 
to the arm i.s or is not an inloresled one, promoted by disuppoiiilud 
gunmakers and fostered by rival ijiYontorft,arc entirely subLudinaie. 

,In order to consider this question properly it is niiei'ssarv lo 
bear in mind that the Martini-Henry, like every otiujr hrei-eh- 
loadcT, is really a composite weapon, consisting, in fuel, of Ihn'c 
main elements—the barrel, tlm brecel>-a.ctiou, mnl tho amiminilion 
—and that between these elemcnta there is no nece^-.sun' and itiso- 
parahlo connexion wlmtcvor. Indeed, the Henry barvi*! was oj-igin- 
ally wedded to the Henry bvoocli-artion, and tho Msrliui brooch 
to the Martini banvl; while bofli the orjgitial tinns (irotl am.nu- 
nitiori dillering in many essential deUiils from tho Jiox.»r-H* nry 
ammunition now in use. It would, therefore, (d coui^e bo poj-siblo 
to modify or supersede one of the elemonts of this combination 
w'ithout abandoning or modifying either of the other two. Tho 
Henry barrel, or the M»aitini hn'ech,or the Boxer cartridge, miglil, 
either of them, bo given up, and the rtunaining dislinctive foaiuros 
of the arm rel.lined. It is rcmnrkahlo how porbistently this ele¬ 
mentary fact is ignored in tho criticiauifl of tho arm. Au iitU'iitivo 
c.onsidoratioii of the grounds upon which the opponents of tho 
Alartini-llem’y rifle allege that it is a failure, will .show that there is 
really very little in common among them as to the natiue of the 
defects. A condemns the anu because it recoils too much; B, 
because it heals too rapidly; C, because it fouls: D, bec:ui.*,o the 
breech-action is “ unmechnnical’'; E, because no objects to a 
apiial spring. It may no doubt be urged that this only m.ikcs 
the matter worse, as Indicating that the arm is tboroughly had all 
Tbtind, and ibis would no douDt be the case if the several critics 
each make good their respective objections. But it is proper 
to point out tSist the Anrce of A’s objectibns is not necessarily 


4 iicreaeed bythe fact that Band C have alsoob^eotedto tile weapon on 
sepaiate giounds; the bsirells not neoessatify bad becao^theepiral 
suring is defective; and the case which has been presented agaiuet 
the arm has no doubt acquired a spooioas andreally uuiair importance 
an appearance of nnnniiuity of csiticism which in laot does 
not actually exist. It is important, Ihorefore, when the Martini. 
Henry rifle is condenmetl, to discover which porticnlar elemeut of 
the combmation is called in question; and on this account it it 
indispenaablG that the subject should bo treated-in detail, and th«f 
each objertion should l»e taken sepJirately, and not lumpod to¬ 
gether with the rest in a manner which, however u.sdul as a moans 
cd exciting public pTjudice, is worthless for the puiposo of 
accurale and scientific investigation. 

Taking, then, tho bi‘eech-a«d,imi fimt, lot us consider what are the 
ohjccliiMis which have been alleged against it, and how far they 
arc tenable. With the objection that the broeoh-aetion is “ un- 
uicchanicur’ we arc, quite unable to deal, for the roasou that tho 
(‘xpesaion is w'holly vague ami unmeaning. It was an ohjijction 
which was very freely used until Mr. Nasmyth gave it what 
we hail lioped w'uuld prove its coup dn grace when, in examina- 
lioii before tlin Siinill Arms Oonunittco, ho said:— 

Mrcli.inic.'il mill iiiiiiHvlutiiival is a Mnt ot'.shin^ term in . . . 

I'lit-ri* iiothim- iiniiici'Ii'inii’al in iiuy voiiflnictive urrungcuKUl tiuit 
m s ultjvi L. ivnil, if tliat nliici*l i.^ nconmplibihucl ia a Riiiiplo and 

i-lli-i-ti\> n !iy, lliat nniiluuiitien is . , . 1 think the endt. mv very 

fiiliiiual)I\ fiUainvil in lYiiTcm-e to tin* rising block [of tlie Mnrtiiii ftotinri ] 
In' lln* mi* ms L'lnphncd. ll is olijerteil that it, is a lifting of tho woight iii. 
ihi* wroTc; I'lnJ. 'I'lii* -whole nicchanie.'il eoiistnietion of the human frame is- 
Inirod oil iit'lmg Wrights at (in' wrong end; ;ill our bnibs are lilted ut llm 
wrong oiul. Kj (.0 —(Q, 'jo). 


* 'See Stvkw, September x;, 1:870; April 8tli, 1871. 


Till.' vciT random rwertion that tho arm has heon cojidoumed by 
cvm lucclumical cuginccr who has considered it may be ahortly 
di.spuscd (jf by tho slalemont that tho only four mechanical 
(‘iigmecrs by whom the hrc(?ch-actionlm8ljcen t'oraiully considered, 
Mr. HulUui Gregory, Mr. Nnsm}i.h, Mr. Bole, and * Mr. Vv'oiids, 
have c.xi'ivssed the highest opinion of it; and to tliis testimony 
might he added tluit of the practical men couuectod with the 
Government ilepnrtmenls upon vvliom llie duly of uninulaeUiriug 
the weapon devolves. 

Ihissiiig lo the next objection, which has Wen elaborated with i\ 
great panide of mcehanical plmseoloiry by Mr. Jhinlop, tliiiL tho 
spiral spring is di* foe live W'canso it gives a push rather than a blow, 
it IS oiilv nei'essary To ob.scrve that this ohjcctioii is noiihcr tlieo- 
relicully nor prncticiilly tounhle. Ji is not theorclically tenable, 
lu'euiisc, a.s Mr. IVdo has demonstrated malucniatioiilly, Although 
the dynamic force of the blow’’(struck by the spiral spring') “ W 
less *’ (tlum that struck by tho lint spring), “ the strildng velocity 
ifi greater; or, in othci word.s, in.slead of being, as has been 
asserted, analogous to a dead pressure, the Martini e])iral npriiig 
reidly strikes a smarter blow than the old lock action’’ (ti. 9). 
It is not practically tenable, because, as a matter of fact, the spiral 
spring does its w'ork excoedingly well, c-xploding the cajis with a 
regularity and (’criairity whicli leave nothing to ho desired. It 
may he added tliat every ppriug go#w through a VfU'iety of tei-ts 
before being placed in tho gun, jndudiiig tlie striking of over live 
hundred blows ; it is very rare indeed Wr a spring to break, and 
even if it did, it could bo replaced in less than a minute. 

Next, it is alleged that rhe '‘pull-ofl’” of tho gun i.s liable lo 
vary. If it is ineaut by this that tho construclion of llie loi*k is 
such ns normally to involve an uncertainty in tho pull-ofl‘, then it 
iipjiears to us that this W an objection wdiich wa.s very completely 
disposed of by tlie uieclianical enginoe.ra who reporteil on tho anu, 
113 liny one may .see who will take tlie trouble lo refer to the evi¬ 
dence ; and if it i.s inoant that tlu' pidl-otf is liable lo bo variable 
if dirt or grit gets in, it may be sufiicient to remark that, if dirt get.s 
into liny lock, it will w'ork less easily and correctly than when 
clefin; and il tho jMartini lock enjoys no special immunity in this 
respect, il atiill ev cnl,spossesses the advantageof beingoxcoptionally 
well pruti'cteil against tho entry of dirt and otW disturbing 
cau.scs. Then it Jms l>ccn said iluit the pull-ofl* may be easily 
tanijici’cd wiih in the Martini rifle, and made much leas .than it 
should ])L‘, Gii this point wo would observe that it would be ex¬ 
ceedingly dilliculL to make a lock which could not be thus tampered 
witli; tho riiiidcr lock can he taui]icred with in exajctiy the same 
way, and it enn easily he made to pull-ofl' at, say, eight pounds, 
then at two pounds, and then back again at eight pounds. Tho 
trick i.-j sow I'll known to ritioiiion that it indicatos a very strong 
tliitornmialion to find fault with tho Martini-Honrv, or a very 
imperfect Hcquaintaiice with riftcsg'enorally, when iho’iiow Guveni- 
nii.iit arm is rcjn'Lsonlcd as being specially open to objection on this 
score. 

Tho objection that the leverage of tin*, extractor is less than 
that of some other arms is not wort by of serious considci’atian, 
seeing that not the sliirhtesL failure has oi^curred in regni-d to 
the e.vtractioii. If thi-* lew is sulficieat to do its work, that i.s all 
tliat is T-occssiry. 

We believe Unit the foregoing summary exhausts tho cliargcft 
brought again.'it the brecch-nction, and tbeso charges certainly do 
not appear to us to warrant tho slightest unaasiness as to this portion 
of the arm. Turning to the baarel, -we find that the critics object 
that tlio shooting is not always what could be desired^^^t it fouls 
and heats rapidly, and that tko recoil is cxeessiye. oleget^ion 
on the score of inaecumey is not one which has beau ‘my pro- 
mimmtly put forward^ and it is flatly .omitradieted by the fadts. 
There is no point whtoH was more carafliBylmd jpeciaek-iavesti- 
gated before the am was Mcoiamendad sab- 

sequent performances at 'Wimble'dott and oil the proof-ground 
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teve «ot liftliod proniiw <jf iti wSiSiej performmM. 

^PliO mIv tifu«tWDrtliy way at’ twtajig 'tUe ^lootii^ w *“1**^ oy 
)&D^ it Ipool^i fixcid Test; snd. as s veiy JsTgs 9 ® ^ p. 9 ® 

and sianumltioai ‘nuwm&ctuTed ret Kafislil rend Woaiwicli are daily 
waved ty -foing in liii way, there is revaikble a masB ef aecumu- 
dated sicipenence of the recfiiiraiiy of the arttt to disproye the 
curiously iiicorrect assert! ou tliat there has been an^ failure in 
accuracy. And even if there hatl been any such tailure, that 
ivould 'be no sufficient nwieon for nssuming that the barrel was in 
fault—not, at least, until the fault had been shown not to rtst ivith 
the bullet or powder. As to the rapid folding, it must be re- 
memberod that the fouling of a breochlondor docs not allect facility 
of loading j it is lbe4*efore only necessary to consider it in relation 
,to its influence upon the accuracy of shooting; and wo believe 
it may be confidently asfM:rtecl tliat fouling dow not occur in 
the Mortiiri-Heniy rifle within the number of rounds that a soldier 
would be likely to lire at any one time on service without cleaning, 
to a degree snfficiont to reflect the a^uraov of the nrm.' 

The rapid heating of the barrel is veiy Biiunly dcait with—if 
indeed it has not boon dealt w'itli aliViKly-W the use of a 
leather pad or protector; and in any case it is not a defect sfiociully 
connected with the Martini-Henry, seeing that it would evist in 
any rifle having the sreiiio charge of ])OM'der and thickness of barrel. 
The question of recoil is the next point, and this appears to us to 
be tho most important, as it ci rtainly is Ihu kst sustained of thi* 
objections against theai'iu- though o\'on bevii-wt! luivo no hesitation 
in Baying that tlie objection luis lx*ert oxaggenitcd. Ilefore con¬ 
sidering it, howevd-, it may bo well tu siiy a few words about the 
third elouienL in tin* Marl ini-11 on r\ <'i)njbiiialion—ibe amrnimitioii. 
Except in so far as Iho weight <if (xnvder and bnlJet eounert Ibein- 
sedves with tho question of rocwil and aoeiii’acy, jio e(nii})lMint 
Hooms to have been made of ihe ammunition. The cartvul.-ye 
appears to do its \vork of checking the esiupe of ga-s \sidJ, ii 
extracta easily, and its general (pnilities being the sumo as tlmse, of 
tho woll-tiied Boxer cartridge, w liicli has In’cn in use, with the 
fcinidor sinco 1866, it may b<^ .'ice,epled as Ihoronghly suListui’tfuy. 
Tills loave.s us with the powder ami bullet, and brings ns btek to 
the question of ri^cojl. 

We find, on rofeniiiL'' to the Report of the ('oininiUee, dated 
July 12, 1870, tluit this point was v<'rv closely eOTisidered 
by them, and that among tho rpiestious aubmil.ted to iht' troops 
by whom tho two hundmd cxporiinentid arms wore tried was 
tliia;—“ Ib any iiuioiiyoiuenoe exporionced from recoil:''’ To 
tliis quostion forty-nine answers were returned from dilferont 
rogimonts. Of the.sp forty-iibie answ'ers, lw(!Uty were^ simply 

Mo”; eleven were what may bo railed n. qualified No ” (‘‘ No ; 
but more than with the Snider"; “ Nut since tho men have been 
cautioned not to phioe the thumb fwu’oss the head of the stock”; 
** No inconvenience, but the recoil is greater iliaiiwith the Snider," 
&c..). One regiment returned no reply ; the remreining rcglamnts 
(Boventwm in number) replied more or less decidedly that the 
recoil ware inconvoniontlv groat, but in the majority of casrs it, 
was staled that this difl not occur until nfb'T a hirge number 
of rounds had been fired. The C’onmiittee’s remarks ujion these 
roplies are as follow's'i’iio great imijurity of the answers 
atato that tlio recoil is not e,\^■l's^i^o, This opinion is in accordmiee 
with tho reports previously rtM-eivod.'’ Tlieso trials weie with 
tho “ loiig-actioncd” Martini-Ileury arm. When the “short- 
actioned ’’ arm (for the “ botll(‘-neck(‘d ” cartridge) with a shorter 
and lighter barrel was proposed, thia ("omraithn^ cnrofully k'pja the 
questioii of wcoil in view, .anrl tliey repoTt<‘d that they fonml llmt, 

“ by shortening ond reducing the comb of tho stock, the recoil from 
this riflo” (weighing 8 lbs. 12 ox.) “ is less felt thnn the recoil of 
the original Martini-JIonry patbcrii arms, which weigh 9 lbs. 7 o/,.” 
Two things aro reppai-ont from tbesu extracts—1st, 'I'liat tho recoil 
of the weapon wfore adojition was prononticod liy the largo 
niHiority of the Togiimnitc^ wlio tried it. to be not excessive— 
ana we have not scon, in the course of tlm if*conl eont rovers s', any 
statement that the anny generally lias revoi-aed this opinion; 2jully, 
That the quostiou of recoil is in a great degree bound up wllli the 
question of tho form of the stock, nnd lbi.s of course will be a 
variahb element according to the hiught and make of dilliroiit 
men. 

The quasiian at present to las conflidered, then, is whether the 
opinion oxpressod by the ma jorlly of the regiineriLs as tf) the rea'il 
of rim ex[H;rim(mtal arm i.s still retained by the rank ami tile sviili 
■ regard to the present arm; and tliis, ns the yV./u Misery proeerly 
observed, is a question whicli can be decided by t.he rank and iile 
of the army, and by no oiu' idso. ff Ihcro are iin> prima fwi'- 
grounds for instituting this inqiiirv, it should be c.oricd out lorlli- 
with, and a ooncluflioii could be arrived at in a very few weeks— 
if, indeed, the School of Musketry is not alroiidy in a position to 
state ftuthoritoftivoly' the opinion ot *lhe men on tho subji^ct. II 
therepliee horrid g<merftlly bo tf» tlie ellecttlmt tho recoil is iucon- 
veniently great, tlmn what stopu would have to he tak'cn P Not, 
happily, the very serious step which the opponents of tho arm and 
riviu inventora would gladly persuade the public is inevitable— 
abandonment of the Martini-Henry rifle ui favour of some other 
weapon, ^but simply the readjustment of those elements upon 
whioli recoil, or the inconvenience experimiced tbcrefroiu, de¬ 
pend ; iOnd these elements ore three in nmnber, (t) fonn and length 
of stock; (2) weight of arm; (3) wei|^t of charge and h«S&t. 
We troat that tho verdict of the army will hethattho recoil is not 
eawesinve—it io, atony rate, no greater than is fcenerienced witUan 


ordinaiy fqwlisraeeo firmg 3^ drachms of powder and i:( a. of 
sacoaipwedim S3 ^ 


Snider; hat tf itsSimild be oiberwise,flhen <nie or ctlier ^ the 
Boktioaa- mdicated above vm without diffieuV^ be sdopted. 
the thvoe it Isprobable that the fadudion of the weight m charge 
and bullet be attended tf ^ the least incouvemonw; and 
'experiments have shown that n sEght reduction of the weights of 
the ballet and powder (as, Ibr exfonple, to an Bo-grain diurgu 
and a 410-iffain bullet) may lie onected without materially 
prejudicing the j^ractical efficiency of the rifle. Of course 5410- 
graiu bullet (-with 80 grains of jjowder) would have a scflaewhat 
inferior range, accuracy, and poiudration at long raagw to thn 

E out 48o^ain baHot nnd &5-grain charge; wt it would, wo 
[sve, possess a flatter trajectory at what may be regarded as tho 
normal fighting Tanges, anef tho reduced weight -would ct*rtainly 
allow a rather larger number of round* to be carried. If the 
recoil were also thereby sensibly reduced, tlm baknee of advan¬ 
tages would probably be considertd to inclino to the side of tho 
lighter bullet and charge. But although we should bo prepimfd to 
regard this slight reduction with tolerable complacency, wo -are of 
opinion that the prosimt weights kIiouW not be disturbed without 
thoroughly sufficient reason, because those weights have been 
demonstrated, by the iu<jBt exhaustive oxpmroents, to form, with a 
•45 inch boro, the best sboirtiug combination that can b»icontrived, 
HTtd it is undesirable that w^e should be content with second-best 
80 long as the kist is adthin oiu reach. 

cMireful-couHideration of the criticisms to w’hich the Martini- 
Honrv rifle hsis been incently subjected can hardly fail, we think, 
to bring dispiwsionate observers to the conclusion that the outcry 
which has been raised against tho ann is not justified by any 
del'ef.ls wliich our expeideuce of it has brongl'it to light, and 
'that, w'itli tho Bolitsry exception of the alleged inconvenient 
recoil, nil tlm objections which have bctm urged nre objtirtitma 
wljich have lajcn urged, coBsidi*w*d, and dTspjswl of over and over 
ngiiin. There aiq)ear to Ijo no grounds whatever fee the slightest 
auxin!y on tho (jmrt of the anny t>r the public, still loss for any re¬ 
opening i3f tlie question. 'As regards the tingle objection worthy of 
serious notice - naumly, that the arm has an excessive recail—we 
b;ivo yet to x-eccivo the verdict of tho men for whom this weapon has 
In;, n iimmrfactured as to whether this objection has any real prac¬ 
tical evislonce, ajid whetberBuch complaxots ns have bt^i made on 
this score have not been peally exaggerated. But if the recoil 
should be consideroil by the xxrmy at large to bo inconveniently 
heavy, this defect would in no way impugn the principle of the arm, 
wdiother we consider tho breeclMiction, the barrel, or the cartridge, 
and can V wetified in a nuinnor which will leave ns with what, 
wc Imve no reason to doubt, will still be the most eftectivo breech- 
j lore ding riflo yet introduced for military use. 


iip:viE\vs. 


“ 'IXTITERTTVlRl there is anything uncomfortable to be done,” 

y V said tho Chairman at the ilinuer of tho Nowap»p-r Rresa 
]’"uihI, “there the Special Correspondent is am*e to be found.” 
NotluDg now is too remoto or too fiiduous fur his adventiiTuua 
sphit. Thu arid pin ins of Behar, the dense jungles of 
Africa, uxid tho glowing sands of Tiu'kestau, have, during the 
last twelvemonth, been witnesses of hia energy. Tho writer of 
tho present work is au American guntleman, tixe OmTeepondent 
of the Nnn York Meruldf and wo commence by saying that he 
has given us a record of his adventures, graphic, apiiited, inter¬ 
est ing, iuid entirely free from those inmato or inherited liailingB 
to which the race of men who have occasion to use both pen and 
revolver is justly supposed to be liable. Mr. MacUabui is also a 
sportsman; something of an artist in hia doscriptious, though not 
ahlo to lutndlc the pencil or tho brush; if not acqumnted with 
Turkish or Ik'ihian, ho Iws made some progresti in two or throe 
Cuiopeiiu languuges; hi* style is fi-ee iruiu what wo have been 
arcusiumt'd to ivprehend aB Americanisms; and the W'holo bwk con- 
iaius no passage which we should wish unwritten, no outburst of 
national antipathy, and .scarcely a single instance of bad taste or 
urigoricrous feeling. Tho conviction left on the mind after au 
attentive }'(>rusal is that tho w'ritor has compressed itxto tho space 
of live muiiilis a remarkable vnrielv of events wtdl W'ortliv of nrerra- 
tioT), aii'l has told us nutliing which he has not ptrsonally wit¬ 
nessed, or which he has not every reason to believe to bo aub- 
staiiliiilly true. Ho Iihs judiciously divided his book into three 
pint-*. TTio first is taken up with (in account of the obslaoloB and 
perils of his stern cb.'iso after Ceiieral Kauftnann; tho boeoud 
with tlie attack on the caipital of Khiva; the third w ith a flying 
expedition to punish the Turcomans, who have become infamous as 
tlie pirates of the desert. The chapter* aio very numerous and vmy 
short; the most Btriking scones axe illustrated by skotohos taWn 
from tho Russian artist Vcrestchagin; apd the style is of a Mud 
which never wearies or disgusts. To convey a just idea of tho 
campaign, it w'as inevitable that tho author should dwell on his 
owm poi«6ouaI adveutures; but we are quite certain that any 
redundancy in this part of the work will be xoadUy pardoned, even 
without tho plnas put forward in the pro&ce, that tue oountry was 
atrauge, the uiieumstaucos poculiar, and the manners and (metoms 

• CaatMthtung im the Oxua, and the Fall tif Kkwa. By J. A. kke- 
Gflhan, Ciirrcu^wadeat of tho “ New York Hernltk” London: flenqiaon ikw 
&Co. 1B74. 
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ef the people oompamtively unknown. The difficultieB thrown in komana, the description of which suggests elephants trying to come 
the way of a, Special Oorrespondent bear some family Bkenesa to up with gazelles *, and how he learnt something of a nowkmd of 
those experienced hy the Ilusshai soldiers thomselvos. And it is fish which the Itussiaus discovered in the Oxus, but which had 
only just to Mr. MacQabm Unit wo should give a summary of what hitherto been thought peculiar to the waters of the Mississippi, 
bo went through in pur.siiit of bis main object, which was to ho All this and more cannot be given within our limits. But there are 
present with uie leading column ui the fall of the capital of the some points beyond the pei'soual exporiences of the writer, to which 
EJian. wo willingly advert. ^ ^ 

In the muldlo of April 1S73 the writer started ^•om Kiizala, The description of the town of Kiiiva stiikes us as particularly 
a small fortified stulion on tlic Jaxnrtea or »Syr-I)arya, about good in its wfiy. After the dust and heat of the desert it was like- 
fifty miles from the norili-i-a.^tern jJiore of tho Sea of Aral. Edon to see rippling canals cany iug water into holds of waving 

Erom this place to tho lui-ian lu-iuv, three hundred miles of des(>rt corn and orchards of ri}io IVtiit; to look up to graceful poplars ana 

had to be traversed. A\'e hhniild explain that the Russiaus to leposti under tho shado of gigantic elms overapreading dark 

advanced iu five divisions, of which, however, only throe demand pools; to inspect liousea inclosed by w'alls with buttresses and 

fecial notice; one cume from the Oaucasns on the west, under sirong bastions; to ga/.e on a celebrated tower of porcelain built 
Uoloncl Lainakin ; another stjirte.d from 'J'ushkend, or tho Stone id' buimt tiles, blue, purple, and gvi’on, and skilfully arniugud SO aa 
city,’’now a Russian piwt-ssion, and from tho exactly opposite direc- to presold, varied shapes and ligurea to tho tye; to range at will 
tion,in Eiiatern Turkestan; th(jl}iird,comTnandodby tbcGrandRuko through an aniioury which would jiiruiahs].)ecimen3 of odd weapons 
Nicolas, canio riglit down the ‘‘Red Sand ’ desert by a direct line- of all kinds to half the museumaiu Europe; and to w.aiuler listlessly 
about efjuuliataut from the other two. After some preliminary Ihrongli the bjizaai',wheuee heat nml light are excluded,and where 
obstructions the Special Oorrespiuident wa.s permitted to go from lea from Up]ier iudia is found side by side w'ith the llussia»> 
Kazala to FortPerovsky on the .laxartes, but evidently under the siiuiovar or tea-urn, and with tlie plums, apricots, and peaches of 
impression on ilio mind of tin* Ru'^-iiau (VumuHiidant that hi' was Khiva ilse.lf. Amongst other curiosi tics, the Ru-s^mus are reported 
making for ’lashkend. At IViovsky tlie olficer in command proved to have discovered aboniitiful hit'ccldoadiiig-rilJi*, with a lield-glass 
leas cdtelruetivo, and saw no reason why .on impetuous iournalist audamu.sicaEbox, pie^ented h\ tlie present Viceroy of India to the 
should not attempt the .apparently foolhardy project ot! running Khiviin envoy so late ns 187^: and they also may very likely hav#- 
the gauntlet through roving tiilies of Kirgfdz, to suO’er terribly come on some papers left by l-ieut. Shakespeare, or more possibly 
from heat and thirst, or perlmiis to die by fever in plaiua whidi by Lieut. Abbott, dating fn>in tho days of Kussophobia m 1840. 
produced nothing but absinth aud briisliwood; and this in Roth otlicer^, it may be reuiombereil, lignro conspicuously iu the 
company with a ^trangi' guide, a young Jvirghi/, and a Tartar narratives of Lord Auckland's policy, and the former was after* 
servant who had been piidu d up at Orenburg, aud vv'ho was wards knlj;lited for bis ^dlare in leleusiiig the English olHcevs and 
ready to promiso overvUnng, ami to do nothing at all. 'fhe ladies who were detained by A kb ir Khan nfler theCabul massacre, 
Kirghiz tribes, however, jiroving friendly, and this part of tlie and rYcntmilly closed an honourable caicer as Kesid<'nt of ikiroda 
desert less inhospit.ible iban might have been antieipaled, Mr. some leu or twelve \cans ago. 

MacGalmn managed to reach a place culled Irkibiii in four (lavs ('oricct jiarliculais of the taxation and the revenuo of an 
aud a half, and Khula Atii, otUerwlau Fort St. George, after A.siatjc i^overeign eiicircUal by a wildonie.’.s and subji'ct to no 
a good deal of Icirdsbip, in little move tliaii seventeen d.iys. pn ?sniv from wilhont are always dillicnll of extractKiU, even fur 
lint hero tho Corre.sji(intleat had ti' deal with something ollicers long (iccusloiiicd to fathom themysLeilesvd'jnegiilarcesseLS, 
worse than doubtful adln'veiits, blazing suns, vvclla of biltrr paymenis in kind, divisions of crop.s betwe-n nilirs and bubjocltv, 
or putrid waiter, and denrtli of supplies, in the .^bape of a and exeinplious made in favour of oilhodox ln-luwera. AVilliout, 
certain Colonel AVeimarn, au otlii’cr high in command, of (lerman then, imputing to Mr. MacGidnin the slighic->t bad faith, we should 
extraction,and atuhbornancl impraeticabU. Nojui.sscuuld bo granted warn rt'adcia a|-.iin.«t accepting implicitly his account of Khivati 
to proceed astep further without an order froiuGeneral Kaufnuinn ; tinance. Indeed ho admits tliai iinothev gentleman w lio devoted a 
and this high and mighty potisitate, so Colonel Weimarn seemed good deal of time to .m invesitig.ilion of .such inalkvs, in which it 
to put it, could not give permi.s-ion vvlr’^ii ill being see.u, and could could liiive been no one's intevi r^l or burincss to disclose the truth, 
not bo seen without previously pvlng pennission. Theuv was found them a chaos of ho)>elc-v-conl'u.^i<tn; and lluil it is imposaibio 
nothing for it but to give AVeimarn the slip; and I tils w-as to form a correet e.-^tiinato. of the taxe.s really eollected. Jf tho 
fikilfully managed by drop]>ing oil'in the darknesa from tho rear total revenue is not more than 45,000^ of English inoTiey, all xvo 
of tho column, which was just tlien storting from Kluila Atii, and can say is lliot Khiva will baldly pay. and that tbiovvould bo more 
by taking to Ibo desert, with tho certainty of having only black tluin doubled by tho laud-liiv ea.'^ilv ladloctedfrom im average Indian 
broad to suKsist on, and with the chance of being cut olF and niiule “ Kamiiie district. Rut the whole picture of Khivan lifo and 
prisoner by bands of marauding Tnvkonmn.s, It. is pleasant to think liabits is hy no inean.s dismal nr discainraghig. 'I'ho Khivuns havo 
that this happy audacity was eventually crowned with .snceess. excellent mutton, abundance of frnll, corn..‘uid vceetables, wherever 
At a plnco cn'Ied Alti-linudnk, or ihu^Hi.x WolLs,” our author water cun be made to jlovv and tree.s to take root; this‘J'urkoman 
ftdl in xvilh another detachment, loft behind by General Kaufjuanii, hoiw.s arc remarkable for speed aud endurance; and the climate, 
was refreshed with Liebig’s extract of mieat, milk, mutton, and a though marked by vicissitudes of heat and cold, is diy, ex- 
bottlo of and was anlffred to proceed 'U his way to tho hilaraling at most times, and alisolutely unendurable at none. 

Oxus, in the hope of coming up with the main army. This allowed I'lic population, exclusive of the Kirghiz, of the Kizzil Kum, is 
him just tiino enough to escape uu otru-cr whom, with twenty-livo conjeeturally estimated at half a million. Of course tho Khan's 
Cossacks, the incensed Coloiud AVelmavu had despatclied post- ideas about Farangistan were of that nebulous clinraeler which 
haste to recapture the fugit'ivo. After bi iiig again disappointed in Turkish travcdlers .and Indian I’olitieal 1 Icsidont.s, when dealing 
finding nothing of the Gener.al except tho ashes of hi.s camp-fire.s, with conservative l*a.«ilias and Raj,is, havo found it 80 difiicult to 
this plucky Correspondent closed bis desm-t ride of thirty day.s by enlighten. 'J’ho ruler of Khiva could not undei>land how any 
coming up with the main army just in time to hear tho roar of American Khan or resident would allow himself to bo quietly 
cannon imd to witncps the battle of Sheikli Arilc, and to be re- deposed after a reign of only four _vear.s, and we may be quite sure 
ceived in tho camp, not as a rmmvv.iv , but as a ‘‘molodvet/,'’or that he wuald persist iu at Lichiug a deep political signiKcanco to the 
bnivc fellow, ■who.^o movements had been vv;itched, and whoHu recent maniagu of the Ruku of Ediubiirgli. Mr. Af act jahan, without 
arrival was greeted with as much inteifst us if ho had been one of conceiving himself ontithid, on the score of his adventures, to lay 
tho Ozar’.s couriers from St. Rctersbiirg. down the law oracularly ou the (Vnlral Asian question, has some 

From tliis epitome of a joririiey characterized by unfaltering remarks ou the general aim and policy of Rus.sia which are more 
determination, inventivu f'*ilility of jc.source, and visible a.scoii- worlli attention than a good many of the inlbuumntory nrticloa 
deucy over Oriental nature.^ tliere is much detail th.al we unavoid- indited at intervals hyaome doelnii.iires of the Indian press. Not 
ably omit. I’hcre are sundry experiences which, if they caimol the loui^t valuuhle parts of his work are Ids statistics of tho 
bring into relief the familial iiy w ith Eastern languages and habits forces employed iu the ex|je.dition. (Jeueral Kaufmaiin brought 
which in like rireum tauces wraiM Live been displaytJ by Air. from Tashke.ud a force of only 2,500 men, made up of 1,650 
Palgrave, Oaptaiu Rurtou, or AJ. A'ambery, have yet a piqiinncv loot soldiers, 600 Cossacks, mid not more than foiirteou pieces 
and a llavour of their own. And wo recommend readers to p*TUse of artillery. Tho Kazala or cenlval column did not amount to 
tho work itself in order to learn how thi.s dashing American might inoiv than 1,400 men, with artillery in proportion. Re.sidoa this 
have married two Kirghiz daiiipels on a dowTv of a horse, a camel, we Live tho western orCancasiun column under Colonel Lamakin. 
tw'onty sheep, and 11 hilithu properly furnished; how he sluired The main ditUcidty, as may bo hupposed, appears to havo lain in 
his little delicacies vvith his native guide.s and servants, bit in- getting thc'ineii and tho baggage iiciuss the desert, and iu compelling 
flistod on his coiumnudB being obeyed to the letter, aud wit-hunt a the Tiirkomnn cavalry to stand ami light. The defence of Khiva, 
murmur; how, after tho scanty faro of tho Kizzil Kum, he fcaaled in spite of some strategical advantages, ran hardly ho spoken of seri- 
on apricots, rniilunB, and hot wlieaten cakes,” like the Virginian oiisfy. And, with the exception of one or two occasions when slender 
captain on imckvvlieat ditto in one of Fenimore Cooper’s novels; outpostsvv erosnrprised and afewskinuishers slaughtered,the danger 
how, without fear of knife or bow.string, he umdu his way into or loss to the Russians from their light-heeled or invisible foes was 
the very centre of u Kliiviui house,bold, was dreuched with green inlinitcsiinah Tho real generalship consi-sted in overcoming the 
tea, and hud water pouix'd over In's Imnd-?, in the genuine Komeric desert and in conveying across such a country a force largo enough 
fashion, by innocent and tulkativo female inmate.3; how lio dined to piuvide against mishapB or contingencies, hut not so unwieldy 
one day with au Uabeg chief in au umbrageourt and well-watered ns to swamp the commissariat. Air. AtacGahan thinks, and so 
garden of the capital, when the d^'sseit (‘.arae first, the ewfeetmeats do we, that for the present a Russian Governor-General in Eaateni 
and cream next, and tho heavy yu'Mo and rice last of all; bow. on Turkestan will have quite enough to do iu consolidating his in- 
ftnother, he was entertained by the (iraud iJuke Nicolas, and how fiuencoat the capital and introducing some order amongst the 
he shared with that distinguished porsoniige the honour of being marauders of the stoppes. The account of tho Itussian pursuit of 
tossed in tho air hy the soldiers, who received him in their arms, the Turkomans after tiie fall of Khiva has some painful incidents 
and who, it Boems, are lluis wont to prove their pdrticnlamlfGctiou in regard to whicl^ it is very necessary that wo should bear in 
for a goow man and true; how he joints I in a charge against Tur- mind what has been the character and. wha^ tho favourite pursuita 
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of theao unprincipled robbew for ^nemtions paet. Philanthro- 
piaia' may bo ready to exclaim with horror when they read of, 
tive humired ITomuds cut down by theOossackB or laid low by th(} 
breechloaders, of widows weeping and children playing uncon- 
Bciously over the dead bodies of their husbands and fiithers, ot 
valuable carpets and bilks can-ied away as “ loot,” and of cartloads of 
grain and household stuff bimit as not worth the carriage. But 
no sensational writer could well exaggerate the horrors endured 
by inoffensive Persians, Russians, and others who have 
hitherto invited the rapacity of these Yomuds and snj>plied 
the alave market of Khiva. It is one gratifying point in the 
Russian ascendency that henceforth there may bo piiace and 
security in the regions round Turbat llaidari and for the caravans 
of Meshed “ the blessed.” But oven this consideration should not 
blind us to a state of things briefly indicated by the present 
nutlior, when possible railroads, generally improved couiraunica- 
tions, increaHed facilities for commerce, and irresistible local 
prestige, if not Iho entire absorption of the three Khanates, will 
put Russia in a diflbrent position •, in one which may biair the sanio 
proportion to General Kaufmann's late advance as the campaign 
of this officer hears to tho disastrous expedition of Perovsky. And 
whenever the curtain is again raised, it may bo ten or twenty years 
liehce, for the next act of a drama where the Ton Thousand march 
onward instead of retroating to the sea, w'e can only hope that the 
chronicler of tho day may ho some orio as rtHolute, as candid, and 
as gi*ai)hic as Mr. MiicGahau 


TAYLOR'S LKTCKSTKU S<iT.TARK.* 

riYTllS is a had .specimen of u had kind of book, and cerfaiuly 
J- ought nevpr to luvvo bo-en written by a man with sm-b lair 
claims to a respectable rank in literature as Mr. 'I’om Tin lor. 
What would have been tliouglit, .six uiciiiths ago if ,uiy o^jually 
well-known nuui had bvouglit out “ W.'ipping; lU Associations 
and its Worthies; with a »SketcIi of the Claimaiit’h tTiaracLer from 
the Notes of the liOrdChief .Justice, and an Kssa) on Lancet Marks, 
V>y Sir AVilllaiu Fergusson?” It ■would Inno Kmu ait ei{ually 
h‘gitiinato literary imdortaking, and a tvitling enbrt of ingenuity 
•would have enabled the writer to introduce preci.sely tho .saiia^ elass 
of matter ns forms Ihe padding of tlie pre‘’ent work'. Jf Mi'. Taylor 
had anything new' to communicate^ the ease would have been dif¬ 
fer! ‘nt,but we have read bisvolumefionibepiiining t'lend,and have 
no hesitation iu Baying that, cseejit where he is blunvlering, there 
is hardly a lino in it ■which will have any novelty to nine-leuths of 
Mr. Mudie’s auhscribers. In fact, wo have met many 'uiiateur 

S erformors at Penny Pe.ndingB wbo, witii Peter Cunninghams 
nm\ Mr. lleiieago .losses Loiuhm, opened at the right 
places, might be backed to “ deliver” an equally g<iod hook with¬ 
out further propnrntiun. 

Leicester Fields, or lioicesWu* Square, derives il^ name from tlio 
illuatrious family of wliicb Sir Philip Sidney was the mo.'it dif- 
tinguislied member. Ilis fatluT, Sir Jfenry, whom Mi*. T.ajlor 
pronounces to be ‘‘the grealc. 4 , wisest, and justest Lord-lbqmly 
Ireland ever had before or sirieo,” lunl married tho daiiglitor of 
John Dudley, Earl of AN arwick and Duke of Northumberland, 
who.se two sons, I^onl Guildford and Lord llobert, are of course 
made to figure aa llm “ ill-st.iired ” and the “ infa.mou.s ”; in sgile 
of which, however, tlioro can be no doubt that Sir Philip always 
felt iutinito pride iu his “ Dudley blood,” and by no means looked 
do-wn upon the character and talents of his “ infamous ” uncle. 
As Robert Karl of Leicester was couBidcred to have died witliout 
any legitimate issue, and Sir Philip had left only an infant 
daughtor, his younger brother, Sir Robert Sidney, became the repvo- 
fieutativo of both the families, and naturally looked to be raised to the 
ecrage. But Elizabeth moved iu a mysterious way in such matters, 
!'«u)ing him untitled in the scmi-hanishmeiit of tho governorship 
of Flushing, and James had been some time upon tho throne, bidbre 
he was created Viscount Lisle and Earl of Tjcicestcr. During his 
liis long abflcncofl in tho Low Countries, his family had resided in 
Baynard'a Oaalle, a hu^^e building which stood upon the b.nik.s of 
tho river, nearly oppoBito to the prosciit office of the news¬ 

paper. Wo Biippose there must hu some .slip of the pen, but, if wo 
may believe Mr. Taylor, historians have all hitheit<i been wrong 
about Sir Philip Sidney being mortulh wounded iu b.iltlo:— 

Up to the reign of lliwal>etli, the Sidneys. Jike mtisl «»t' the noltility. luid 
lived in the City. Sidney House w.ts on the west side of ilie «Md Itiulry; 
but Sir iienry ueuiipiod li'iiyuuvd’s Cu&tk, ttV/f/T son died, ainl ah. iv 

Robert waa born. 

We cannot quite make out whetlicr the Sidneys ooeupiod ILv- 
nard’s Castle by n snccial grant from tho ih'own. or by the jienui- 
sion of tho Marl of Pembroke, w bo had married Sir Henry’s ojily 
daughter, the lady imiuortab/-* *! by Ben .lonson in tho ejiiUiph 
■which is here shoHvlnglv misquoted. 'L'lii.s liltlo piece is reinariv- 
able for its e.vqiiiMle poll.-h, and wo are smjniBcd that Mr. Taylor, 
who has himself spun so many verses in hks day, should mar * 
Shlnpy’-s siitor, PembroUr.'s inothor, 
ore tiiou liu.st slain ftnotlxn* 

Leiirn^i and fair and good ;js nhe, 

by substituting “killcil" for eskin” in tlm second line, and by 
transposing “Wnted and fair” in th$ third. Ben was such a 
perfect artificer’in language that it is always uiwnfe to meddle 

• Leicesler l^qmr«: its JssucinHons and its tVortftiea. IJy U’oju Tajdor, 
With a Sketch of Hunter's Stnrntitlc Chn meter and Works, by RiAmfl 
C^en, F.R.S. Loudon: Bickers & Son. 1874. 


with what he wrote, and even Mr. AVilliam Ilowitt failed to 
purify and elevate him bo rttucli as bo supposed when he silently 
changed milk into ct'eam in the famous excuunation— 

Win«, it is the milk of Vcmial 

Sir William Sidney, the elder sou of this first Fail of Leicester 
of tho new creation, was a young man of singular promiso, and 
died nbuiil the Hiune time as Prince lleury, and, it i» Kdieved. of 
a bimilav kind of fever. Ills place in tho Ihiuilv was taken by his 
iioxt brother, Robert, who in his turn 8uccee<led to tho earldom, 
and obtained the grant of the land on which he built the stately 
mansion of J>eicoster House. Here again Mr. Taylor is somewhat 
contradictory. At p. 236 ho saj-s“ It stood a good wag fmh 
from the Squarr, occupying miu'ly the western half of its breadth, 
with gardens behind it, ruuaing back as far as Lisle Street"—a 
dfscriptiou which would bo tolciifibly near the truth if northern 
wore BiibatituUMl for western, and the hach gardenu of (Jerrard 
fit.reet were made its boundary Ijwliiud* At p. 27, Imwever, 
allogotlu'r another account iw given, and we are told that “the 
.Bite of the old liouso nmBt liiivo been about the centre of 
tlio preBimt square an nssertiou which he supporta by mentioning 
iu a note that Mr. KiiowIcb, the “ arcliitf'ct of the alterations,” had 
discovered extensive fomidations ■witiiiu the enclosure. But a 
ivfereuco to IHtrype’s elaborate map of St. Ann’s parish, published 
ill 1720, will show that the position of Leicester House does not 
admit of a qiu-Htion, and the foundations iu ail probability were 
tho.so of an advanced porter a lodge, or of some qi those buildings 
which wm-e run up in tho U'gioningofJames’sreign^andrutli** 
l<'-;.'^ly pulled down m the hTUis of the Proclamation. This Earl 
of i.eice.^ti'r, aa Juiison told Drummond of llawthornden,strongly 
rp.^embled his uncle 8ir Philip, being, like him, “ no pleasant man 
in countenance, his iiico being sjHiiled with pimples, and of high 
blood, and long ”; hut with these outward blemishes he inherits 
nl.so tlie noble qualities of his rac(‘., and did not require to bo re- 
iiiliidt.il that, to uac tho words of tho aamo poet, addressed to his 
ilt'.ol brolln:!-— 

'T will l>o <*xactpd «)f v'oviT namp, wbosp son, 

Whose nephew, wliose grnntiohild you are. 

Great iiB his po.-alfion was, .and worthy ns he might have been to 
till it, be IB better remembered as tlio fatiier of Algoruoii tlnin by 
nny personal achievenieiilB of his own. The stem and determined 
mind of tlie young Republican led him very curly to play a 
le. diMg pirt ill his father's fiimily; but we doubt much whether 
Tioiet-^ter TTouso w'.u.b twor frequented by “Hazelrigg and Ludlow, 
Lambert mid Henry Neville, Milton and tl^Tiiic Skinner, Harrington 
and Selden, Akino and Bradshaw, AViidmnn and Marten, tho 
infvitnv.gentes, in fact, of the Revolution,” Iho goodly company 
with w’hieh Mr. Taylor invites ns to people it. iUgenion Sidney 
is fwidently one of lii.s gi-oat favourite.^, ojkI wo may expect to bo*» 
him ere long on tho boards of the Olympic, exclaiming “metlilnk.s'’ 
or “ inethoiighl.'’ as certain worthies of the next gencivalioii aro 
now m.ido to do in even' .sentence they uth*r. Tt isHtifinge, huwi'vor, 

1 bat, vvlien dwelling upon hi.s jiovorty and hi.s imcojupromi.sing 
Mr. 'Paylor fails to make thu'slightest allusion to the money |[viidto 
him .‘^ecrol.ly by the French-Minister. AV'^hon Sir John Dalrymple 
first m«do tho diflcovcry, ho sat s ho “felt very much the same 
fllioek ns if he hnd seen 11 son turn his back on the day of battle,” 
‘and iminediatoly made it as public as po.SBiblo. Mr. llaylor more 
wis(dy shuts his eyes to the circmuatance altogether. 

Tlie next person taken up is Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, who 
is almo'^t always aiTeetrodlv sjiokon of as tho Quoon of Hourls, 
w'hich Mr. Taylor would lead one to suppose was the name by 
wliich she w’as habitually known. She died in I.ieice8U‘r House, 
and eo Ibr may bo called a “ AVorthy of the Square”; but (here 
was no nocossity for telling over again the story of the Palatinate, 
or for emulating Mr. Hepworth Dixon in describing her as “ the 
mother of movii lusty sons and boautiful danghters than wore over 
given by queen to king,” and adding that 

till'fii'rv voting sKtntler, Pnti* ('Ini li;in of RrimMviLk, the ImiKhljy and 
courtly (\iiiiu of Tluu'iit, thd gnV/Jfil olil condidtien Man^fclllt, llift lu i'oic, 
liiiili-mimlcil and fiir-sjqjhtetl (iiisinvi - .Vdnlplm.s, tho imf»i'(uuu» UciTuud of 
Wcliiiiir, llio iioblo finii gonevou'i Lord (Jr.wcti, nil wore nliko her dcvoiod 
St rviinN, ready (•> sacrilin* lilo aiwl liudi, to .say nothing of time, toil, ami 
iiioTicy m litT .scM’iee, 

If it WHS cxcusablo to regard the Qiiocn of Bohemia as a 
“ woriliy,” we can hardly Siiy the smie for bringingiu tho ruurder 
of Thomas Thyune, which UkiIi place in Pall Mml,nft an “fif'^ocia- 
tioii”; the only connexion between the event oiul the locality 
being that some of the crowd ran off to (Iio house of a Swedisli 
phseicmii who lived in tho SquimMuosi likely to “fetch tho 
(l()(*tor ” to tho (lead or dring man. In this process wo arcj assured 
that “Leicesb’v Fields was astir with tlamhqia'ttx and couhoa. 
Lords in rumpled clothes and crumpled periwigs were moving about 
with armed servants,” ^N:c., &c. These are capital “ st^e clirec- 
tious,” hut they are out of place where they are found. Peter tho 
Great is the next “ worthy,'’ his right to tie introduced consisting 
in llm circunistauco of his having been present on one occasion at 
a party given by Lord Caenuarihou. 'Ibis leads to a sketch of his 
career, and long stories about Evelyn and Deptford. Shortly aftcr- 
wai’ds Princo lilugouo paid a still more flying visit to tho Square, 
and is at once pounced upou as another worthy, and we are treated 
to a disquisition on the origin of the War of Succession, and tho 
theory of the Balance of Power. 

But we •must burry on to the immortal four whom it has been 
the plensure of Mr. Albert Grant to select for particular com¬ 
memoration. The house of Sir Isaac Newton k first brought 
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hi'fovu us, aud we are t&ld of the oojupany which did, as well 4 » of 
tht! company whjeh may have,” coiue under his roof. We «ro 
also told how, hi the autumn of 1665, “ to a new mode Bachelor of 
Aria, sittinf^ in his orchard, \v«s revcnled, in musiiifr on the fa^J of 
the apule,lhe conception of the force tint keeps the pkneU in their 
whits, and 60 on for tivo-aud-twontv pages, illustrated with wood- 
ruts of Ncwtvni’s telescope, his hirtLplace at Woolthdi^, and his 
ffwiDfl at Trinity! At last we got haclt to the house in St. 
Martin’s Street, and ftreinfomitd that it ‘‘ had at least one eminent 
eOGupant in tlie same centuiy, J>r. Mmim Bunny, a skilfnl 
oi^aiint, eoiiml teacher of iminiu', and a genial, busy, and iiitel- 
ligeni m.-ui'’; a description from which it is (nddent that old 
tVuiries Burney,is nieiuit, and not his grandson Martin, wlioae 
dirty hands while jdaying ivliist have been immortalized by 
tlharles Lamb. Mr. Taylor refers with just admiration to Miss 
Ihirmy ^ “ Diaries,” bift ho must he unaoq^iiainted with an earlier 
publication, though a much later composition—her Memoirs of her 
lather—or elsio feurely ha would not have failed to quote the exlva- 
erdinary dt^cription slio .eives of this house. In youth she Inid 
been oonsjucuous for the e-fi.-^v phunneaa of her stylo, but long resi¬ 
dence in rnance had rusted fun* ICnglish, and cans«.*d lun- to write 
the most nuwvelloiis jargon that has e^c^ foimd its way into ])rint. 
“St. Martin’s Street,” she eays, '‘was situated in the populous 
clostmass of the midst of things,” and, “though noL narrow, escept 
at its ontinuce from Leicester Sipmiv, was dirty, ill-built, and 
vulgfu'ly ]M^>pled.” Mr. Taylor ought al’.o 10 have reiiieniljeretl 
that Macaulay Imis siiid‘‘t lint few nobles could asseiuble in the 
u>ot 4 . stately mansion.s of (iros\<erior S.'junro or St, .lames’s Srpiarn 
a society so various ami so biiiliaiit as was .sonietiiijcs to bo lliund 
in I )r. Burney‘ti cabin." 

Tim chapter on the dniiu’s in Vennant's “ Ponling-placei of 
Princee " i.s jjerUnps the wor^l in the book. It is t>bvi•m^ly (mrned 
on Tluickeniy’s Lecfurca on t/ir and not on an imlejiendciu 

Aiiidy of the inemoirH, and diaries, and letters of the times. The 
anllioT Beema in particular to njisunderstand Bubb Dodiiiiiton, and, 
in imitation (tf Tlmckeruv, ca^ls olV i/eloester iSejuare. ultooetlu'r, 
'ind crosses the sea to tell all about the murder of Oounl Konigs- 
miirk in distant Hanover, t'irndu.dly bo works his way up to the 
erection of that equestrian feta tuo of Georgo J. which has caused 
i!Ki much mcrriiiieut in recent years, but nltogotber omits to 
mention that the companion statuo of GeorgeII. was put up at tlie 
samf' time, and still stands highly respected ir. Iho neighbouring open 
smeo of Golden Square. IJere too he makes nn utterly inevous- 
able blimdor in asserting, ns if it were a peifoctly established fact, 
that I’ope hud accepted a gift of a tlujusand pounds Irom the 
Buk(' of Ohandos not long befoi*e ho satirized him under the name 
of “ Timou.” We stood anuized wlien we came to this, ami referred 
t,i> the Life of Pope by lU', Gan'ulhers, a work which we have 
always found as safe to quote as it is })leasant to read. Wo there 
h>iuiil, indeed, that some one of the poet's many libellers had accused 
him of receiving five hundred pounds from the d.ike (Jmlf Mr. 
Taylor’s sum), hut that he had indignantly denitsl it, and, as tho 
denial was made during tiio duke's lifetime, the accusation was 
tUterly discviidited. Mr. Taylor is nydeiilly thinking about tho 
money said to have been given by tho !!&uclu‘ss oi Marlborough to 
snpjiress the character of her liusbnnd: a \igoro119 bit of satire 
which is well kriow'U to be still in evistence, and k de.'itined 
to soe the light before many months are over, when it ’ 
will be found tluit *' paper-sparing l*opo *’ was eqmdiy careful 
not to waste his verses, and that some of the lines which 
wi.re intended for Churchill, wlmm they hit very hard, had been 
diverted to Gfinnwadl, iigaijist whom they arc perfectly haTinle^s. 
TUcue.\t cluipter, No. Xfl.,is dedinit.islto ■' Ihigurt.li at the ‘ (hdden 
lleml,’ ” whore it is related that this golden head wfis made of 
'* pieces of cork, cut, glued togetlier, and gilded by lloiraiih him¬ 
self,” without the slightest hint of tho most imporlaiit point, tliat 
tlie imago was tho lilionc'.s t)f Antony ^ and^ck. Wo tlpui have 
the story lelatod by the go.^siping J. T. .Smith of his father li-aving 
onco aslicd Ikirry the painter if he had f:ver seen Hogarth:— 

*• Vf^, once,” heiopl'id, '‘I was walking with .Toe Nollckens thron"li 
<Jraiibourne Aliev, -when he ‘'J'hM*e, ttiere'.** Ilogarlli.’ ‘ WtwU,’ 

.viid I, ‘ Unit little m«ii m the .'tky-blue coat ? ’ Olf T ran, and thontrli I 
k«st Hght of hiTii only' for n niomeiit or I wo, >vI)<'ti I turned the uoi'ocr into 
t’adle Street, he wn.i patting one (jf two qumTcllirig hovh oti the h.nk, ari.l. 
hading steadily ut the expris-iou in llu* louaid's face, eiieJ, * n/j.'ni 
iJ'J iVJidd take it of him ; nf him ur;nirt !' “ 

Tills rt'fids oircnnistajjfti.'illy ruougli, but a little consideration of 
dab-9 will prove it to he.altogether iiJilrue. Nollekeris went to 
Italy In 1760, and Ban V did not arrive in London from Inland 
till some time in l764,thoyr.uL.if Hogarth’s death, while NoUekens 
did not return from Italy till 1770. AVliilo on this subject, wo 
may add tlin,t this s.imo Smith says th.at ho hud “several 
tiuios htmrd AFK'NolleK'eiiH observe that ho froquimtly had st*en 
■ HognTtll, wAcn a yomitj saunter rouiul J^oiceslor Fields 

'mfh hie mdslvfs sivkhj ehtid Infvyintj it a head over hk shonldpr." 
Applying to thi.s fUso tho lest of datoa, .'Vllan Cimuingluim showed 
that Hognitli was forty yeui-s old, and had been mariiod eight 
T«ar« to Sir .Tames Thon-iluH’s diughb-r, when Nollekeus was burn. 
14 ft Smith, is now ftlw.ay.s described as tho accurate and tlm scru¬ 
pulous,aud hie works mo a perfect quany to all tho bookmakers. 

“VVe have already porhiijns said more tlian enough of Mr. Taylor's 
folfi&iej but must yet add a fow notes to justify our unfavourable 
of it, We ahall set them down perfectly at i-audum. At 
^153 Locket’s tavern is described as standing “near the si to of 
&orgd kali’s Btotue,'’ whereas in truth it was oloso against the 


present Admiralty, and buUt on ground whicdi had onoe belonged 
to St* James’s Bark 

The fhte rf things lies always in Hw dark, 

What Cavttlwr would know* 1st. Jauiea’a Pitfk ? 
i’or Locket’s Stands wheri'i gardens once did spring, 

And wild dueUn qu.-ick wheve guisahoiii)ei,*s did slug. 

It stood, in fact, in Buckingham Ck)urt. a passage which moy still 
be found rettihiing tho same naino by ruiy one who chooses to look 
for it. At page 375 woai'utold that the quarrel between Sir Joshua 
and tliL* Actwlemy \vn.s coum?cU'd with tho election t{) an 
As'^ociatehhip, us bolwoeii Bonouu mid JCdwards.” Now tJie 
quarrel toi)k place in I790,.ttjtd Ldwards w.a3 (dectod an Assomfce 
in 1773, yoar.9 before. Had Mr. Taylor retbmxLto his 

own Life, of lieynolfh, whh-h we cmi very well understand his 
being unwilling to do, ho would have found that tho qiittn'ol was 
about the elei*limi of a Brufessor of IVrspectivo, the body of the 
Acadomiciuus wishing to umuinate Kdumts, whilst Iteyiiolilu ^v.'is 
deteriuiued to I'orcti Jioiiomi upon thorn, lirst as un As.sociuto, ruid 
tlioii te tho rrofessor’s clmir. At page Si Lo tullis of the 
two Minister brotheis us tho “Hul.uof Now'castlo and Thomas 
Bolluiui,” whereas we Imd iilway.s fancied that tho Duko’a 
name was I’homas, and hie brothoi* most certainly was always 
Hpoki‘11 of u.s Henry. At p. log there is a letter from Lord 
Leicester in -which the itM*eipt of 200/. is acknowledged for “ tlirco 
juoiitliH' htifif/r" o\ I he lioii.-e in tlie .S'liiare. Lord I..eicf*stor had 
been lln. e porls of his lih* on tho Guntiiient, and the word is 
eiidoiiLlv a uj!:'|irjiit for “ loiiiim*, ’ 'Mr. Taylor that he 

thought .Ml iiimsi'Jf at first, but lies .il'eri-Mi his mind, as “one can 
s(‘o a meiiMing in h-nage, the payi: (‘.ii \'ov Inutiiiy n lioie'e”! Of 
the iJii^spollHig ol'uHiiies, that Iriii.rul ."‘Ource of confusion, lliere is 
no end. The Bristol ller\e\s me gene.nilly Harveys; O/.ifts 
lluiuplirey i.s Humpliry ; .'^ir .Janu s Alitekintush is Macintosh; .Sir 
James ('J*u*k of I'etmvcuick is Sii* Tliom.is; 'Williiiiii‘.Sinini, the 
en,L:i*av»'r. is fSliarpe; Mis.-' lilaml\, llie imiuleies?, is Miss Bfane\ ; 
Huviil Allan, the paiiiur, is Allen; Fonberl, the riding-master, 
alter Avliom Foubert.'s i*lncft is named, is F.'iubort; and Eliott, 
Lovil llealbl'ield, is ]*jlliott. Liistly, we can only make a. guess at 
w'lml is meant by saying lhal (ieon^e II., wl»en in England, kept 
hi.i son within “ tin; \Yhili and wevd ’ of hl.s own temper." 

\ii aUcmjit. to cminierute Air, T,i\loi*'s sins of omi.'.siou would 
recjuiro a separate articK*. But we must ask wdiy no notice i^ taken 
ol .sneh cminenL residents as ('mnu* ami Talma,uud Mary Tolls the 
rabbit-lueedhig woman of GodalmiiiL' 'i 


nATlL-EY'S ]'?••>\VS.* 

rr'iniS is a volume of paper.s of a very high order from the pen 
-i- of a lately deceased American scholar, whose name, wo me 
a.slmmed to say,-was unknown to us w hen wo opened the bonk. 
I\lr. IJadley was J'rofessor of Greek in I’alo Golb-go, niui of his 
merits intliat hrniich of study, as well a . in some mattejs touching 
Latin and Juighsh, tho present cnlleetiim givo.s us good means of 
judging. Blit from Mr. Whitneys preface w'o learn tliat his 
studies took a nmdi wider rang.'than anything here would ha>o 
led us to expect. (Jeltie philology and eien Homan law'are suj>- 
jocts not wholly ff)rei},nj to some ol the points diBL*us.sed in this 
\o)nine ; but Ah*. Whitney I'nri her tells us that in “ inatLenjuHcs 
he early displayed .an abifity that hid fair, if he had continued his 
devotion to it, to place him among tho foremost iimn of tho day in 
tluit branch of science.” That ht' was, “ iu tlie opinion of all win) 
know liiin most liilly, America’s best ami somidest philologist ,”avo 
can easily believe; ho would haveraukudamoiigthobestttnd.HOundest 
philologists anywhere. I'lie subjects treated of in this volume do not, 
however, all coiuo under the head of philology; some of them have 
a fair claim to come under tho head of history so called. How 
well Mr, Hadley could eta to and weigh tho nrgumerit.9 on both 
sides of a question is very clearly bhovvu in the first paper in the 
volume, heiidi’d tlie “ lonians Iml'oro the Ionian Migi'.ation,” in 
which lie discusses tlie theory—the wild theory we were hull’ 
tempted to call it-'-of Ernst Curiiu.s about Ionian settlements in 
Asia Minor ami elsewhere ages htrl'oTe any of tho dates commonly 
given to tho migration from Europe.au Greece to Asia Mijior. On 
this matter wo spuko our own mind at no groat length when wo 
revicw'ed the lirst volume of Curlins's Hisloi*y. The paper, na hero 
printed, consists of two—tho first dateidin 1856, soon art or tho first 
anuouiieomeut of tho theory of Ourtiiw, the second in 1863, in which 
Mr. Hadley gives a Bumniaiy of the controver.sy which the tlnjoiy of 
Curtins has stirred up among the scholsirs of Germany. In this 
he states and balances the nmmienta on lx)th sides with singular 
skill and fairness. Mr. Ilauley’s own concliisioua, though they 
are not at all strongly c.\pressed, seem to be distinctly opposed 
to the doctrine of Curtins. To our mind the theory scheme 
to have notliiiig whatever to i-est upon, and we read with groat 
delight the remarks of Gulschmid, iji which, tliuiigh perhaps, as 
Mr. Hadley saya, put forth with a iiocdleas degree of lierceneas, ho 
mukes some good points against tho theoi’y of Curtins. Moreover 
Mr. Hadley well points out tho way in which Curtins has changed 
his ground hetwiteu the earlier aod the later setting forth of his 
dootriuu. To us it seems that — putting'asido the BU]mosod %yptian 
evidence till it is placed helbre iis in some form wmch will br&git 
I within the reach of ‘VVestcni historical criticism — all the Appear^ 

* Pwy* FhUologlcal md Criticalf ^eUxshtd from iho Ptfineiw of 
I Hadlejft Xicndon : MaciulUnu & Go, 
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ancea "wliich tell In fiivour of tJio Icmiiia iteofy of Ouitiua »uay 1w 
axplMnad by tbo doctrine of ibe orimiMd and more dwtaul kindred 
of the Greeks and the naliorta on ^ other aide of tho ^i}?njan. 
Mileiua in tho Homeric Oatalogno agpoATs na Cannn^ and the 
Cariana appear as a people of barbarmia tongue; this la qaitc enoufrh 
to show tW Miletua vaa not inhabited by loniana in any inteUi- 
giblo sottBo of that word; but it does not jffove that theCariiin 
dcoupants of Miletua were as far removed from the Greeks as the 
Piiajnicians, or even as the Persians. If their tongue had part-fiil 
off so far that they could not bo understood in common disrom-Ho— 
that is, if they differed onljr ns Englishmen, Danes, and Iligli 
Geruinns, or as Italians, Spaniards, Provenyala, and Frenchmen - 
thoir language would certainly be set down in Greek phras-e os 
baibitrian. Yet the original kindred would be not the loss a real 
one, and it would not the less liave the real effect of nmliing a 
fusion of oonmieffore end conquered more caay thiui if thi*y had 
been utterty alien to one nnotiher. 

These two essays, which m-tainly have as good a right to he 
called historical as philological, are followed by sonic ]»iK'cs more 
distinvTtly philological—“()n the Jloot in ('{reck," “on the 

Greek Gonitive as an Ahlalive Case,” ‘^on Beklon n dioammated 
Homer." The one on the root prarh bus chieHy to do wilJv the 
remarkable Greek word do)7r/(>«7rt>t. Prcuh in Sanscrit is held to 
be a compound of pra and fc/i, and Mr. Hadley sers Uk! actital 
process of tliis formation in the Greek irfioiS juwl Its <’ogn dcs. Ihi 
^ also sees in Greek a solitary Irata^ of the vrar/t root in its com- 
ptiuuded slate, a cognste therefore of llie Latin yj/vrw uiid pmeu^, 
Old-l'!nglisli//T(/mi/i, Jli{,;h-j)iitch fr(rt/r/i, HiC. Mr. Hadley cast.s 
atiide the old derivation which brings nfn'r.roc from ir/io and the 
root of error, and folIo^^s lliittmami in deriving BtoTfioirtu from 
5o)(; and ttp/ttiu, but trom Trn'nru} in a speeiol sense in wliirli it 
belongs to the pmcA root. Jt is, he allows, odd that a root which 
is BO widely spread in the cognalo langiwges should .ajipear in ! 
Greek only in the shape of a single conipoimd, which, ns wo liaAu 
it, must have be(‘n ‘Mbrincd after tho (areek laugiM^(‘- had 
assumed its (listinctive character." He rcuunrka that tAie accidental 
iikeneB.S Ixdweenthis irpsirw and rptiru in ita more common use may 
have helped to bring about the loss of the w'ord in its rarer sivipe, 
and Mr. Hadley’s CJeltic learniug supplies him wdlh a imr.ilh'l Irom 
the bi.story of the same rout in tho Irish language : — 

The TriRh rotBins the r>f)l, hut only in eomptxitioa willi a Iri-'U 

pn'liv—a compeund, therefore, whiol) must have hioi foniieil ulu i tlie lau- 
i;u!tgo had ns.smned its distinctivo chaiaeter. Piom tho WiLi\ it ^eemw to 
have diisapiToared aUogetIu'r. 

In tho paper which Mr. Hadley has given to Deldaiv's dignra- 
nuited Ifi>mur ho goes very carefully tmough the vtunous cases in 
which lickker has introduced, or has declined to introduce, the 
lo-d Consonant into tlie IJomeric t(‘HLl. And 'ihonc(.> he goe? oti to 
diseu.s 3 tlic other theories, not nearly so well known, hvwhifh 
■other Bcholars, a.s George GuriiuM and Ahrens, have lud<l that tho 
hiahis in Homer is sometimes cansod hy tho Joss of other Idtcr.s 
beside.>i the (Ugaiuma, ns n and another letter nii.sw'mng to I he 
German j or the English i/ consonant. Hut Mr. JIadJev, aft)T 
going through the examples quoted in heJialf of these, theories, 
rule.s that they nro most riiro and douhtfid, wdiilo about tho 
diganima thore can be no doubt at all exc-ept as to particidar cases 
of its use. Mr. IJn-dley then goes on to a paper os nuieh musical as 
philological, “ on Greek l{h\thin and Metre,” and thence to the 
ot-^'rnal conLrovta’siea about Greek accents and Greek pronunciation. 
^^’itll regard to the last question, tho essay dah^d in 1870 bus chiefly 
to deal with a document I'tdorred to by Mr. A. J. Ellis a.s illus- 
trating the pronunciation of Greek in the tenth century. On this 
•doi-ument, in W'hidi an attempt was made by an ancient Eng¬ 
lish, or more likely a Welsh, sen bo, wo said somothing in reviewing 
Mr. Ellis three years ago.* But it still seems to ua strange Unit 
neither Mr. Ellis nor Mr. Hadley thought of comparing tlic Greek 
ns written in We.4lcrn charactera by this unknown English or 
Welsh scholar with the Greek written in Western characUjr.s by 
tho famous Liudprand. It is rather curious to see the way in 
which the natural strength of Mr. Hadley’s mind, iJiough lie docs 
not seem to have been very w^ell versed in early Knglihh history, 
deals with Mr. Wariug’s feeble treatment of tho historical side of 
the question about this document. Mr. Hadloy p»*rtinently asks 
w'hat is tho age of tho inaimscript. Mr. Waring says tlint it be¬ 
longs to tho latter half of the toulii century, on Ibis ground: — 

Now Mr. W.-iring obsem*« thnt Eailgith, an Anglo'Savon 
nmrrivd Otlu) I. of Gcruuiiiy in 930, aiul nor .son (Itlio G. inarrif'd Tlno- 
pliania, a Oroek princess, in 972. He stipiKioes that “ the court ol (nJin a 
coDBtant connection wB.skopt up with tho Anglo-S.ixous and the tireek'., .ind 
thuB a means was opened for the pricstJ* of ti»o fonner to rervivo somo 
tincture of Hellenic lotttr.s. Wo shall thorofore hartUy bo wrong,” Ik* aji> s, 
“ in referring suck transcriptions to the letter pwt of the tenth century.” 

Endgitb, on Ajiglo-Saxo?i princess,” is not quite the way in 
which a who was much at home in the tenth centmy would 
ap^ of one of the ristere of Glorious ri£lhelstan. and he exposes 
Smpelf further fancying that Otto the Secoiia was tho son of 
his father’s English wife. It was a great, law that no English¬ 
woman could w both the wife and mother of an Etupei'or. For- 
^ting the existence of Archbishem Theodore, Mbv^'Waring argues 
that ^igltsho^'Of earlier days had no learning any 

Greek. And to this ho adds sonwthtnff about ** the close eounex- 
ion of Canute with Borne, and the suDsequent Norman influence 
liffottgh Edsmrd tho Oonfeseor,'’ «s naakuig later date obioBt 
kspQMsble.” Mr. Badley’a nafeaxal sense easbled him to say, 

* JMAv MtnM^ ixAf $t xSyx. 


These historical msoniuga do not seem t(> di« to be very 
decisive,” but be dmia not appear to have known onougu 
of early English history.; to put Mr. Waring’s confusioiia 
i%ht. Hut he goes on to make some very valuaVie hints on the 
way in which the Greek is expressed in this manuscrini, though at 
even'^ sti^we lack the obvious comparison with Lludpnmd. Mr. 
Hadley is Naturally surprised ^ti*nt Oie b’nglish l> is never used ftir 
the Greek «, but if the manuskiript bo Welsh, this ia at once ex- 
plniucd, ns indeed Mr. Hadlev himself remarks two pages after, 
when he suems inclined to believe that the mamtseript is Welsh. 
This was tho suggestiun of Mr. Hnddan, and even' tamo wo think 
abniit the matter it coiru-s more homo to ns that Wr. Haddun was 
right in thi'i as in Tn(.)Bt other tilings. Mr, Hadtey’s most cnriotia 
reiiijirk is abqiit tho distinction which tho scribe makes between 
u and (, of wmch he exprcs'ws v by t/ and ttby i. But he also ex¬ 
presses tho Greek m by ?/, whidi proves sovehd things, as wo 
remarked when we sjpoli'e nhout the matte^ three j’oars ago* When 
this inanuscript was written, pi and 1/ b^ust have been sounded 
alike; hut they roulil not have been sounded as the Greriis sound 
tluMU now, exactly the sauio as 1. The sound which is douhthjss 
meant is the f^‘rnmn w, u stage thromfli which »m and c would 
naturally pa.^s on their road to the modem sound of t; and os 
Liudprniid exproses v by // imd 01 by ft, wo haAo a fuvlher argu- 
ment., lir.st, that 1 lie el)jn;.’e liappened fistov with in than it aid 
■with and, seeimdl), th.it thw manuscript is older than Liud- 

prund. Nor does it make much differenco that in the modern 
xN i'l.^li spelling till! luudi rn // has not tlie sound o^«—soinetiiuos of 
J'jiglish //, simietime.s of t; for the-old Welsh spelling ditFers a 
good deal fi’iMu 1 1ll* modem, and the t .sound in the final syllables 
pei-ms to show I hat the W'elsli y li.ns in those crpos i>as 3 ed through 
llic li stagi*. But Iho im-st nirioiis thing of all is that Mr. Hadley 
here briiips to boar ccvt.im statoiueuts of the old Greek gramm.-irians 
by which it is pl.'iin that in tlie fourth century' of our era m and v 
wore aoundi-vl tho .<^rnne, inid .didorently from 1. And more rc- 
maik.ihU’ tliiui all Mr. llmliey adds;— 

ll is a omions fact that tiiis pionuiK iiUion of fit appeared among tho 
Ihrmtiaiiii ^cvl!-al cctiUirivi lni'iire the (’.hri'iti.'Ui era, os iu tvi: dWuQ far 
Ti'u; ^lA^ol.,■, nwriii f<,r uiKta. Wh.at adili lo the ivoudfr w,that the clmoge.*! 
in to and h should havi* Uccii lil.i'wine antiL‘ipaft*d ainung tho IJoiOtiaafl: as 
I in yiK'iif,Kt^tiy rm'otio for yfjctr.in-.-ai ; 7/o, Haiotic for tiM‘* The licooiuns, 
baokMard us ihi ir AtUciuaii't iKlghltors thought them, were coft«inly, as 
icg.uds pionunuation, iu adviuioc of thtir ai^c. 

I'he next paper, headed ‘‘ Boss on Italicans and Greeks,” shows 
iliat Mr. Hadley, among his other giftst, was in no fimall degree 
muster of the art of wirctiflni. Trofesaor Boss of Hallo, well 
known as a traveller in Greece, writes as lately as 1856 a tract 
with the hutiding, “ Spriichen die Bdmer Sanskritoder flriochiachP” 
Tlie notion that nothing cjin t-iniply be itself, but that everything 
must bo ‘‘ derived " IVom fiomelhiug, tho notion that the object of 
Oompai’at.iie riiilology is to“ derive” Greek or anything else from 
Sanskrit, is one w liicli we have always to be fighting figainet; but 
wo should lull’dly have looked for it, within the last tw'enty years, 
ill ouo w'lio, like rrol’essip: Jtoas, certainly is » scholar in the 
narrower sensu. But licri^ -is the case of such a one who, so short a 
timeago, was m >1 A itislied w ith t 1 m> facts that theBonuins apoke Latin, 
that Ijatin i.s a tongue akin b.»th to the Greek and tc the Sandcrit, 
but much more ncurlv akin to the Gi’cek, but who mocks at any 
connexion with Sansbrit nUogelhcr, and seriouftly seta himeell to 
prove tliat Latin is “ derived ’’ from Greek, or rather that it is a 
c.oiTupt dialect of Givek. Another doctrine of Professor Ross is 
that the modern Greek proiumciation is not only of tbo rcspoctable 
antiquity which it uudouhtedly is, but that ili» a thing which has 
betiii uncliaiigcd fioiii tho lieginnlng, and which Professor Boss 
thinks repre.-jeiits tim pronunciation of Homer or of anybody 
before Homer. As lor liis J -utiii, Professor Boss beliflvw that consul 
is a corruption of a{f^ifivv\or, m)d jfjutws of irji*»»»«;, derivations 
which, as Mr. Hadley Iruly aays, sound like burlesques invented 
by an enemy. But this la^l derivation lends tlie way for a skilful 
remark of ill-. IJadley that, w'hile tho 'C in such a word as Sioyvv 
could not po.saibly chaiuro into they »;/ jwjumy the change tho 
olher way ia v«.*ry easy. Zi-ytr, of coiubo, iS a later form 
than tbo fiatin and our gm', yoke, orjoch. Yet it sounds 

strange iu ilie middJu of this to find such a seutonco os tbo 
following:—“ The *SeoUifl) haiw is not nwcssarily derived from tbo 
J'lugJisli lone, iu fact, llieri! is no re.asouablo doubt that bot.h have 
nri.seu indi*])end{‘ntly from tin* Anglo-Waxon Arm." It is odd that 
Mr, Hadlev should not luive leuvned to speak of his own Iwiguage in 
the same scientilic way in which lid speaks of all others. Yet mere 
are several (liipore of a liigh kind on JCnglisli mattord in Mr. 
Hadley’s volume, some of them on subjects of ^hich wo have 
eometiniPR spoken oursidliCH, as soenil questionaijflaaiiig out of Uio 
gi-eat work of Mr. A, J. Ellis, and one on Mr. Manning’s qduer 
notions about the EngUsli genii Im*. There are also a good iBioy 
shorter and more misccUaneous papers, ouo oif two on BibUcal 
subjects, and one or two containing good advice to the'rtudeats of 
Yale College, especially the most sound and practical doctri^ 
that those who read and write much ought to oat a good deal to 
make up. And ho adds the no less necessary rule tluft they oo^ht 
also to toko a good deal of exercise. NVe can almost fancy thaA -wo 
see the results of an observance of these precepts in the manly and 
hearty tone of Mr. Hadley’s own wriringa. 
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. ' , . CHATEAUBKL\S 0 .* ‘ 

, , (First ruitice.) 

rpHE lilxffMtiTe <jf iCriticism is not [generally so permanent as the 
-I. literature of ereation. Although quantities of novels and 
pooma are published every year for which nobody but their 
authors would predict any but tlio most ephemeral existence, still 
the novolifit or poet who realty posau.-8t‘s tho gifts of nature which 
ore necessary to good qualify of worKmauship has much better 
chances of duration than the critic equal rclativo culture and 
capacity* Yet there is an art of cnticisrn, tho higher or highest 
art of criticism, which may produce a kind of liLeraturo that may 
survive at least the lifetime of its authors; and of all criticfe who 
have over written upon their contemporaries, yainte-Ecuve pos¬ 
sessed in the highest dogreo the Qualities which enstiio tho lasting 
esteem of tho cultivated chiss. New editions of his wrilings will 
therefore probably continue to bo published, until either tho 
reading puDlic so gener^ly attains his level that he will appear no 
longer eminent, or else until now views of litemture become 
fitsmouablo, of a nature incompatible with coiitiiuied difference to 
his ovrn. It is difficult to believe that eith«‘r of those contingen¬ 
cies can be very near. A critic of iSainto-lieiue'.s c<imbiiieil 
delicacy and acuteness of perception is a rarer pbemmienon in tiie 
intclloctun). world than a poet of great iiimgimiiivo force j so llwit 
it is in the highest degree improbable that tlio pubUc generally, 
even though taught by tho critic hmiaelF, will i-voi arrive at. an 
equality with him in this respect; whilst, on the other hand, new 
tiwliions in Hteratui'e, being, lilco all mere fashions, transitory, will 
not have timn to overthrow a sy.stern of criticiam that was .Himply 
n development of poriiianent good .sense. I'ho moat serious danger 
to the duration of critical writings equal in quality to iSainte- 
lieiive’s is timt the hooks and persons that formed their subjects 
iiiiiy not continue for very long to attract the attention of pos¬ 
terity. This, however, is not likely to uli'ect the volumes before 
us, wbich relate to a personage, of the greatest importiiTice in ilie 
last generation, and to the interesting group of literary people who 
surrounded him. 

The origin of considerable undertakings may often bo traced to 
simievery trivial incident; and Sainte-lleuve, in his introdueiion, 
tells a cuvioiw story about soiimtliing that happened to him in ' 
I’aris, and that led to a temporary exile in which ho composed this 
e.^say, first delivered in tho form of lectures to a ehiss of students 
ill Belgium. In October 1H47 he occupied a e.-ing in the In¬ 
stitute; being one of the librarians of the Mazarine Library, and 
in this lodging he was troubled witii a smoky chimney. To repair 
this chimney was the duty of the French fiovemment, ao 8aiiite- 
llouvb addre.'fted himself to the Minister, tho repairs were executed, 
and he thought no more of the matter. Then came the Revolution 
(»f 1848, and lists wore made out, from the nccounts of the pre¬ 
ceding regime, of people who had received public money. There 
was a rumour that Sainte-Beiive was one of the.^e pioviplc—that he 
had received at various times sums of con.'^idendilo importance. 
Ho denied this indignantly in the Journal des Uibatn, and did wiiat 
he could to imve tlie accusaliou put into a didinite shape, with 
evidence. At tho same time, and on account of this accusation, ho 
resigned lug placo of librarian at the Mazarine. Now Sainte- 
Tlouve ha<|. an enemy called Ueniii, and this M. Geriin was con- 
viaced’tbnt an article of his had boon reliiHod by the lieruc thn 
Deux Monden on account of yainle-liouvo’s interference, so he 
spread the rumour about public momiys. At that time it was not 
easy for a moo of letters to live in Paris by such labours as Sainte- 
Beuve’s, and therefore he went to Belgium, where he delivered 
tlic course of lectures wliich formed the. basis of the work before 
us. The mystery of the public moneys was cleared up afterwards. 
iUl that could be brought forward in the way of doliniUi evidence 
was tlu8;cnt^:—“M. Siiinte-Bouve, 100 francs.” fciuddeiily ho 
romemberbd tlie smoky chimney, which must have cost about that 
aum to cuT^ its evil habit. And .so, because a chimney smoked, 
Sainte-Beifvo had been exposed to a cnlumnious accusation, had 
bedn obli^.d to make a public fuss about liis lionour, to ivsign his 
office of librai-inn, to go to Belgium, to deliver lectures; and if the 
chimney had hot smoked, this book would never have been written, 
^Such 13 tlm mvsLery of cause and ell'eut in tho afhiirs of men ; but 
' it is pvobablo that, although smoky chimneys may have frequentIv 
interfered with tho production of a good hook, hy spoiling ttmiptu* 
and eyesight, they have never in any previous iiistunce directly 
M to it. 

No one more than Saiiite-ljeuvc recognized the nm*.-.-<ity fora 
high court of appeal in matters of intellectual culture —homo great 
prince, or circle, or an ciiliglitened public opinion—and under the 
directory there was no efficient inliuence of this kind. The 
turmoil of revoWtiona is hostile totlm production ot llioughlful or 
hnished literature, and men hear only tlie echo of the great 
noise^ 

t-n s&mrne, U ne ae fit point, il nc put noint sr faire de grander (cnvros, d»> 

! ' gTaudss eoitiposillonft iittdmircM duraut ks dix anuees iirdt ntfis do lii 
' i^vnluttoti. La tribune eut iQomeiita do lonnerro vt (I'ticiut, In sebno 
MS soirees brilUntcs, commo lu pv«<«se out kcm pamphlets dit instiii. Cus 
aort$a U’oxcbdsut pas lo do«re dc suiUi it diUlcntuin qua prr- 

mettont loS cintonatances. On peut avoir lo Vh'dinU do Knbre d’Eslaiitine, 
(hrdetior du Camille Duainoulins, vl nicmc VAgamemnon do Lumer- 
dar* OD new met pas h <toire VFspnt des JMs sous la Coiistituanio ni 
'sous'le Birdetoiro; ou si on k r<!fcrii», la plume tomhorait dcs 

^ foi»,et ily avraittel moment do ddaespoir oh Ton jettevnit 

jAi tea ic iBOPUicrit. _ 

* Ch(dmubti9^detW» gntnim 'lxitCrairt sous I'Ewpirt, I'ar tSuiaU-lkMivu. 
Sowelie ^ 


Sainte-Beuve thought it possible for men absorbed ia ^entifio 
pursnite to forget the tumult around them, and absorb tbemselvcs 
in laboui's having no reference to the events that take place upon 
the surface of the earth; but the writer deals with material too- 
human in its nature for such isolation to be posable in bis case; and 
he cannot write well whilst the great drama is being acted before 
his eyes—ho must wait till the lava has cooled before be can 
employ it as material. After giving a list of the literary men of 
that time, ho says that each of them lived (in his literature) from 
hand to mouth, improvising, and stitching together whatever was 
dictated by the spirit of party or by neceosity;— 

Pour qu'iinc lilldrAlure ait do la vie ensfuiblo et consistanoe, 11 faut 
uuo certaino etabilitc' non stagnant^ ; il faut, pour r<'miibtiou, uii cercle do 
coinptftents et d’dlite, quidigiti chose on qudqu'un qui organiao, qui 
roj^ailarihe, qui rnodbre et qul cotilieniie, quo rdorivaio ait cn vne et (|u’il 
(icNiiv do hHiisf.iirc; s.<ius qiioi il sVnianoipc outre mesurc, il so disperse et 
s'ahniidonrio. Au (iiv-soptii)mc sit'cln on avail cu Hk-helieu ; on avail cu 
Louis IV aide do PoiIchu. Au dix-huitiiniie si(tole on avnic lasook'td, 
K^piiU'jii, retto n-jiiR d'alors. Le» graiidi sieclos litUTuires out tonjoura eu 
aiMsi uii jii;;o, nil tiiluinal diNpensateur, de qui IVcrivain »e sontait depondre, 
({iiolquo il douti, oil pour parlor commo La hruy^rc, quelque duiptel 

d< SI enduit la [lalme et lu reooinpen.se. 

However, oven in tho Revolution itself some had hopes, which 
more reofiiL oxpt'iionco bus proved to bo not altogether unfoundod, 
that 111)01might regenerate the arts and give them new life and 
vigour. Baunoii made a speech in this seiii.e, wliich iSaintu- 
Bcuve quoti^s with u note of lii.s own, written in 1849, in which 
ho expie.-^.'<o.s ilouhl^ about the compatibility of taste with liberty,, 
and secnia to prefer a corlain re.slnotion, believing even that the- 
ensure of tho pre.^s, like rhyme, may be profitable to thought by 
luunporing it, and forcing it to n.io a certain ingenuity by which it 
linds good things which in ii time of perfect liberty it would never 
hiiie Irouhleil itself to seek for. In an appendix to thi.s note 
(written nmeli later) Sainte-Beuve, speaking only with reference 
to ta-’te ill literature, expresses the opinion Unit the restriclion-s of 
the tsecond Empire were decidedly fuiourable to certain WTiters^ 
who, in o.)n -('(pieMCG of it, were able to convey the impre.s.sion that 
tliey would h.ive displayed great talents if they had not been so- 
much hniiipered, and be gives M. Prevost-Pimulol as an example. 
This .'-uiiio Diiuiiou, in reply to a deputation from the Institute, 
suid th.it ‘‘ilii’y a de gi?iiie que dans une :iiuo republieaino,” wliich 
IS t'Mietly the reverse of what .M. do Ronald asserted wJicn he 
alilruu d thut the genius of letleis could only come to porfoction 
mull r a mon.irelu. iMadaine de Sluel tliought that the Revolution 
might ultmiiiO'ly enlighten ii greater number of men, but that 
(luring se\<‘r,il \oars the vulgarity of language and manners must 
cause tu.-’te and ivason to retrograde iu many ways. Sainto-Reuvo 
recogiii/.i’-! llie justice of tliis apprehension, and regrets the tendency 
of iijodcrn writers (wliich springs from a Couiuiorcial noec.s.sity) to 
look ratlu r to the iiuiub(‘r than to the distinction of their reader-s, 
“ do vouloir la gro.ssu glnire plutot quo la grando.” 

After tho nui.se luul di.'■comfort ol the Kevtdiition, iu wliich so 
many minds had been for long deprived of the tranquil oujoymeut 
of tlieir own ideal, (./hatnaubriand camo with his imagination 
cathulique and a ceituiii charm whicli wa-S exactly what Iho 
weaned souls of that time were hungering and thirsting for after 
the blood and dust of an utipiirulleled social convulsion. Sainte- 
Beuve csill.-s both Fontanes and Chateaubiland des dpicuriens qui 
nvaieiit I'imagination catholiipie,” and ho adds.,with great knowledge 
of liuinan nature, e.specially of French human nature, “ Il y a des 
liommes qui out ainsi catholiquo ind^pondammeiit du 

fond de la cro_\ aiice. Lea ponipe.s du culte, la solennitiS des fetea, 
riianiionie de.-i chants, Tordre de.a ah‘i 5 mouio.s, rencona, lo rayon 
mvstthieu.t du sanetuairo, tout cel ensemble les touche et les 
enunil.” Fontnnes predicted the kind of w'liter who was destined 
to supply the peculiar need of tho lime. Ho suggested that a 
vrriior wlio would prove tho utility of religious opiuioua ought to 
ha\(j a »t)le worthy of the subject:— 

L’clcvtttiyn <-t la HUiKibilite y dimunoraient, niais sans fastc et snns e/Tort. 
la (ju’uri fiimorait n-Ue heiiu'iise .suite do luouvomeuts el de raisonue- 
iiu-iiU <iui forme IVloquence: v.a.r dans im tri ouvruge il faurtrait tour & tour 
k eoiivji ti-in et purler MV.nthousiiifinn'. Lu chnrmn, qui prasuade, y 
.so.iit pcut^cUc iihis iiqa'.'.hiure quo lu liadqn*’ victorieuati, qui subjugiic la 
f.iisiju. I’.’t-.-'t done h line airie douce, plumi qu'ii uuq amo ticre, qu'il a}v> 
p.irlK’uL ilVrrire «ur lis opiiiiuiis rcligiciwca. Co Uvic important rcsto eucore 
iL fiiiic; il ineriLo uii gruiid ccrivain. 

Thu grand I'k-rivain ” appeared in the person of Chateaubriand. 
A.s Vinet .'said of him,. “ AprtVs tant de dissertations et d’analyses, il 
sentit qu’il fallait chaiUer,et il ciumta ” :-r- 

Ih’.liauta [‘"lys Saiute-Hviive] les sujok ikerneN qa’iiiu' ik'Iipse fun^bre 
avail trop inni;tcmp3 voiles, quo la porsi^i'ution et lo inartyro avuient 
rajounib—log ponipes rcligicuses et socihIch qu'il t^aalait, en leg rctrii^atiL 
pur la gplciidcur de seg tableaux, ct sous Icsquclleg ii introduisuit (gu rigque 
d’on altkror I'eaprit) jc no saw quoid’dmu, de si'n.giblo, ct indiuodo trouhlaat, 
qui Ics rendnit plus inystdriiiuses oUcoro ot plus chores. 11 coinbina, par nn 
m^lunge liardi et oli iks ooutraetes chouuaieiit moing qti’ilg n’dblouiguaient, 
la po^‘^i(! de TantiqiiiM dout il dtait plelii avec une pocsic toute nouvolle du 
nioyen-ago, ct au»si jivcc une pcinture nQuryeiUeuso des gcfeue.s naturellos 
imnicn.'ie.s auxquelh'S leg dernicra grands ccrivains oux-mcmes n'avalcnt 
uouil ucceutumd. Ce fond kI dl.-isuiubluble, et qul n’uurAit point sup'portd 
le regard du frold exumen, inais si adinirablcraent revctu, saisit & I'instaut 
Ics uiiugi nations lasude-set nltdrt^es, qui vouhilcnt k la fois rotrouver, adorur 
ce qui Icur dtuit ahur, et Je rctrouver cependant sous une forme Idg&remenfe 
incoiiiiue. De Ik sun snccks, qui donna le signal d’une rouaiggance, et 
rcs,st’nibhiit tout cnacniblo k uno reprise de iiosseasioA du pussd, «t k une 
marclie on porape vers I’avunir. 

Tlio basis of Ohatenttbriand’s character, in what directly 
ndfctud his literary career, appears 40 have been an uicnrabla 
nnntl Je crois/^lie said, qne je me auia eondyd d^ le ventre 
de uui mkre.'* Xt was a sort of jaak^y^ whk^ hoeftme epidemio 
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amongst the 4 Ute of that time, especially amongst the younger 
and more ficnsitlve. The French call it h mal dc CluiteHu- 
briand’s hero, but a similar state of feeling was experienced and 
propagated hy the author of ChMde JlaroUi, It was capable of 
higbly poetical expression, and wafe at that time taken to be 
D/jfhing less than poetry itself. Bnon end Chateaubriand were 
polta who found this tone a good dominant^ tone to work in, 
beJauso it gave full scope to dissatisfied aspiration, and to that 
value “ longing after the infinite” which even the most practical 
people experience when realities disappoint thorn. In oxtenial 
nntnro Byron found the vastness and monotony of the ocean an 
liarmonious illustration of this spirit, whilst Chateaubriand found 
ilia illustration in the great forests of America. Both of them 
had, in addition to this perpetual cnmii^ a source of inM))inition in 
the ardent sensuonsness of youth. Hainte-Beuve believes, how¬ 
ever, that in the liternturo which Chateaubriand produced there 
exists (I visible mark of decadence, not of personal but of goueml 
decadence, in the absence of interior harmony between what is 
really and what is only ostensibly the source of inspiration. For 
example, Chateaubriand goes to Jerusalem, and is supposed to go 
there to visit the holy places as a pilgrim, but he confessed later 
that he Went in an entirely diflerent spirit, lie talks about 
leaving the port of Desdernoua and Othello, which is his un- 
jiilgrim-like manner of designating Venice, not to carry his 
repentance to the tomb of Christ, but in order to find the materials 
which might bring him fame, and through fnmo, love. There 
was a lady, it appears, in Spain, and this lady’s bower was the 
bmt stage of the pilgriinVs tedious course, and that which was 
oltenest in his thoughts. The project of playing upon people’s 
religious sensibilities in order, hrst to win a brilliant not(jriety, 
tuid then, by moans of that notoriety, to dazzle the minds of 
women, is n project strikingly incompatible with that singleness 
of moral and intellectual purpose which belongs to the ideal 
.‘ithcr of pilgrimage or of authorship. A desire for succefw with 
tbo fair sex WtHs to tlie last one of the ruling motives of Chateau¬ 
briand, and it was this which made him so lU endure the idea of 
growing old. We cannot positively allirm, though we may 
muigme, how Byron would have supported the approaches of old' 
age, hut what we only guess in the case -.f Childo Harold, we 
know in the case of Bene:— 

CViix qiii I’ont coniia suvent qu'il n'a jamais pu »o con-'oler ile vieillir, 
(jn’il ii’y a jamai.^ coiisunti; ii a prierla vici)l<'»w conime un .simple alfnmt, 
, 1-1 mil n’a liieiid si bruyaimin’iit k- fkuil de la f'liite tie la kunesso ; il tStait, 
'■* il eo .sujet, comino ce^ rids il’Asiu qiii, de coltMe,'decliirent kurs vctemfiUs. 

Sainte-Beuvo thinks that the chemistry of Chateaubriand’s 
nature wiis compounded of these e.lements :— 

d'une part, I’cnnui sauvage. avide, lii.'-alijiMo, romme l)u.ic et comme Hind ; 
(I’.'iutn; part, silli>ni»uiit re tagun, t nijiii, IVcl.iir ideal, elprtrit|up, du des>ir; 
ft rhonrieiir st'ul, rhoiint ur cl'pvalf ipsqiio, pmir It nir ut maitrihcr tout eelii. 

This sentiment of honour in Ghatcoubriurid was a tradition of the 
I'ld French nohkm'. SninU'-Beuvo defines or Jescribes it very 
accurately in a fow words;— 

On Pfll pTodigiif, libfnil. pl« ill d’dflat ot dp npbles.se; on s’rspo-se, on se 
sflPiitit! im immu-nt; imus ii co pn\ on se pa.s.sp bkn dea p/ission.a et tons 
.s(-.s p.iprifcs, Du nioina il y a lu un resHort piiisannl, quel(|iio chu.sc qia se 
ri^'olto centre toutc Irwlif'lp, cuTitre tuule ciipidiu! .sordido, Coiitro toute 
b.-is-scsKe. Dan.s un temps dont M. I’cvi'r-Collaid disait: “I/abiiiaBoment 
cclnte do tuutes parts," il y a lii du moins quelquo chose qui ue vous 
1 abaiase pa:). 

Add to these characteristics an immenso imaginative energy, with 
a reinurkablo literary power that captivated great multitudes of 
readers, and you have what was most essential in the nature of 
Chateaubriand. Hi.s words fixed themselves and produced lasting 
otlects‘^Sea paroles ont avec elles un mordant qui les grave; il 
a ce genre d’amortume qui occompagne la force.” He had an 
intense sense of some aspects of external nature, which in his day 
was nearly new in French literature, and he made a great literary 
discovery, that of the vast solitudes of Transatlantic forests. This 
delight in the grandeur of wild nature seldom, however^ loug 
■' survives the period of early manhood, unle.s8 sustained, as it was 
in the case of De Saussnre, by persistent scientific studies, or else, 
as in that of professional landscape-painters, by an interest in 
the endless problems of art. Several years after Atala was 
written, Chateaubriand travelled in Italy, and perceived that his 
feeding for the sublimity of external nature had lost much of its 
early intensity. Writing to his friend M. de Fontanes, hu ex¬ 
pressed this dilference as he felt it, and the passage is worth 
quoting for the light it throws upon a change which had been 
observed in others, but which is peculiarly intercjiting in Chateau¬ 
briand, who had gone much further Ilian most ol his contem¬ 
poraries in the landscape-enthusiasm of the ago:— 

Aujourd'hui jo m'aperifok quo Jo suin benucoup moins sensiblo ii cos 
^arniet) do la utttare; jedontoquo la Ontarufiu do Niagara lue causdt la 
mdine admiration qu’autrelbia. guuud on est trbs-jeune, la nature muetto 

5 aide benucoup i il y a sttrabondouoo dans rhomine; tout non avonlr est 
evant. liii; il espiwre conimuniquer ses seiiBations nu mondo et il se nourrit 
de niillo chlrabres. Maia dnn» un Ago avance, lorsque la perspective qua 
nous avions devant nous paaso ilernfere, qne nous sommes d^trompea snr 
une fbttle d’illusiooa, alora la nature scale deviant phis froide et norfns 
parlante; lt$ ja^ua paj'hnt pea. Pour quo cette nature nous inhircsso 
Sneoro, 11 foul qu'il sV attache dea souvenirs de la socidW; nous nous 
eufflsons moins k nous-m^mes; la solitude absoJue nous pksa, et nous avona 
% besoin de ces conversadOiu qui te font l» toir d voiz bam aUn tea aittia, 

Chateaubriand'S manner of composition was exactly the opposite 
of WordSwortVs, for he could only work or compose whilst 
aetoally holcUng the pen between bis finders. He said himself 
that he neTdr even thought about his wntinga when not seated 


at his desk. However, when he did sit down, it was for a long 
sitring, often for a sitting of twelve or fourteen hours at a stretch. 
8airite-Bouve accounts for this by the nature of ChateaubrUnd^s 
intellectual performance, in which there was no continuous de¬ 
velopment or reasoning. IBs literary work was nothing but a 
series of recoinmehcements, brilliant, but broken. There was no 
regular flow of discourse, but only a multitude of sparks, ^nte- 
Beiivo appears to tbink that a more continuous lueutal process 
would have been apt to go on of itself at other times also, 
Hou.SHeau,on the other hand, said that ho never was able to com¬ 
pose pen in hand, but wrote in his own brain when he walked 
out in the woods, or lay in bed during long sleeplcs-s nights. 
Chateaubriand read largely, but with a view to his own subse¬ 
quent literary porfonufinoes, not simply for tending’s sake. He 
had not the serioms qualities of the historian, but possessed one 
uality, valuable above all others a man of letters, which 
oubert well defined in a letter to Madame de Boadhiont:— 

I’e livrc-ci (Atuln) n’est point un livre comma un nntre. Sou prix no 
(Impend point de aa matiiTc, qui sera cependant reganJeo par les Uns rummo 
.son iru'nte, et par les autros oouimc sou ilofaut; il iie <l»5pen(l pa.s inC'inc do 
.sa Ibrmo, obji't plus impori.'int, et oil les htm.s luges troiiveront peut-etrok 
roprendre, mais ne trouveront lien k d^ircr, rourqiioi ? Farce quo, pour 
dtre content, le godt n'a paa besoin de trouver la poifeetion. ittf a un 
c/mrme, va tnhumin qui titut iiux doigti de Vouvrier. li Vuura mia par^ 
ti>ut,pun'f qu’d ii tout imijiiV, et purtout o^serace channe, cette empreinte^ r-e 
cariiv.lere, In sera aussi un dont Vesprit sera satisfait. Je Voadrais 

avoir le teiripa <lo vous oxpliqiior tout cela, ot de vous le fairs sentir pour 
chas-st-r vos pnllroiineries; mai.s Je n’ai qu’un moinont k vuus doDnef 
aiijoiird’lmi, ft jo ue veux pas diirorcr de votis dire oumbien vous etes poll 
rai.M)Uunble duiis vo.'» di^liauocs. Le livre est fait, et parcon^dquent lo moDicut 
Cl itiquo CJt puhse. H reussira, puree quit cst de rEnchuntcur. 

The italic.s in this quotation aro Sainte-Beuve’s, who fully 
endorses tlio opinion of Joubert, and adds to it in a note a passage 
from Kug6nf3 Delacroix {the painter), who said that nature had 
givim to each special talent a peculiar tatisman of its own. Sainte- 
Beuve says that without talisman there is no charm, and that 
when tlijM is wanting there may be labour, olFort, merit, whatever 
btdong.s to cntlcium, but there is neither magic nor poetry. Here 
he touches upon what njost deeply concerns all workers in the ^ 
higher literature, and all artists v/hatever. Have they the folts- 
man f this, for them, is the main question. If they have it, the 
world will pardon many deficiencies and many inaccuracka, hut 
if they have it not they labour vainly. What the talisman pre¬ 
cisely is it might be inure ditlicult to define, lor it is a thing to ^ 
felt rather than explained; but il clearly indicates sympathy, and 
n certain stren^h of imagination, working in harmony with some 
strength of feeling in the public that desires a high * excitement 
We must not forget that tne talisman depends for magical efiects 
quite as much upon the state of the public mind a.s ou the mind 
of the magician himself. Chateaubriand was fortunato in having 
the talisman, but he was fortunate also in a public which oajgerly 
desired the very kind of cxciteineut he was able to produce. Great 
numbers of his countrymen longed for certain emotional conditions 
from w’hieh tho Bevolution had sovorod them, and the writings of 
Chateaubriand gave them the emotion which they needed. To 
us, who read tho (JMie du Christ(mistnf with other eyes, it may 
bo not readily conceivable that it brought so much consolation to ^ 
a wi'ury and Imrdly-iiseil race of men. But so it was. Thd book 
came to them like an angel’s gift, and they exalted the giver oF 
it to a level witli tho great religious and moral benefactors of 
mankind. Ho lived lo see tlio fading of some of these illuaiofts, 
yet he always bore, and has left behind him, one of the most famous 
uamos in literature. 


THK. SPEAKER’S COMMENTAKV.* 

S INCE our last notice of this work little progress hA.s boon 
made towards its completion. Ono more volume jpdeed haB> 
appeared, bringing down the Commentary to the .Song of Solomon. 
But it is to bo feared that tho Bovisioii of the Text at (lie haniks 
of the two “ Companius " will bo presented to the public before the 
i^peakiira Cornmndaty is llnisliod. 

We had occasion, iu .spwiliing of iho second volume of this 
series, to call attention lo tho marked superiority of the critical 
matter suppliml by Canon Bjtwliu.sou of Canterbury over tho con¬ 
tributions of some of his colleagues in the work of oxogesis. The 
whole of tho third volume, which we now proceed to notice, is by 
tho hand of the same competent scholar and critic, find no 
reason to alter our former favourable judgment after con.sidcring 
the inlrtiduclory ea.snys and the riumiug annotations which Mr. 
Bawlinson has provided for the St*cond Book of the Kiugs,-tlio 
First and Second Book of the C’hi'ouicles, and the Books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther. Ouce more, hovvtiver, we have to renew 
our complaint of the dryiio# ami poverty of spiritual interpretation 
in this Commentary as a whole. It will continue lo be a book of 
some permanent value, to be consulted in cases of obscurity in 
difficult passages; though, as a devotional guide, helping the reader 
to tho deeper senses and inner life of tne Scripiiures, it is alto¬ 
gether useless. But what is really wanted, and what this Com¬ 
mentary was rotended (as we imagine) to supply, i-s an explana¬ 
tion for popular use of the general scheme of the written 
Revelation as a whole, interpreted tiy the one Ifoy tq Scripture— 

• 'pte fffdp Bible according to the Authorized Version (a.d. i6ii) ; with 
an Explanatory' and Critical CommentarOt and a Bevision of the "IVan*- 
jhtidht by BiAops and other Ctergu of Me Andican Churrh, l»y 

F. C, Qwk, Al.A., Canon of Exeter. Vol. III. o Kinga— fisther. 
London; John Murray. 1873. 
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aamely, the Pereoo aud Office of the Messiah. Ij’or wiythiug of 
this sort the roader will look to tliese ^grea iu vain. TakoJ for 
instance, the .t<wo Bocdis of the Kin^s. They ore treateil aolely as 
diy historical aniuls. But a veiy thoughtful living tliodogian, 
Mr. Andrew Jukes—who ia, we btdieve, a Noiwonformist—has 
published, under tlio titk^ of Thei Mifstcry of the Kingdom^ a much 
more prufuiind view of the religious \'aluo of thesu historiciil b(Jokfl, 
which is not even noticed by the coiumeutators whose joint worls 
is now before ua. 

Canon Riiwliufion is njost in his oleniout, wo think, wlirn ho 
brings to Wtr on Iho sacred text the I'esulta of hia own and his 
brother'a distinguisliud historical and linguistic scholarsliii^ in the 
jielda of Oriental litemturo. We turned with iiiten^t to see wlmt 
reference would bo made lo the famous Jloiibite Stone discovtTed 
in 18C9, ill connexion with the Meslia, mentioned in the third 
ichupter of 2 Kings. An additioiiul note," on tJio bearing of 
this Moabito jtono upon the Jewish history, (lid not di!WipiM)int ns. 
It would have boon well perhaps if Mr. K.awlinson bad given tlnj 
text of the Moabite inscription, or at least btiijie e\jmt ivl'erejicu lo 
whore it might be found. But the ahsoneo of evncL refennK’o is 
•one of tho most conspicuous defects of the VontnwuUtrtf, 

There was great value in tlie books of older sdiolars in iJjo lid. 
alwaye given of the particular editions of nil the w-orhs quolf'd (u- 
referred 1«>. A book is almost useh'ss to students wdiich does not 
-givopiecisc references. In the pk(n» Ud’ort* us .Mr. lluwlin.'-on sets 
out fairly the ajgumoula for thu two poi'-ibi*. dates of tlio l\Ioahite 
inscriptlim, without tolling u.s which of the two he hinipelf adopts. 
But he .sums up ably tho points estiiblkhcd and the doubtful coii- 
elusioua huggcstcil by tho iiiscripliou. Among tlio Jbrmer the two 
most rcraarlmblo, excepting, of course, tin* valiu^ of riic incidental 
testimony to the Scripture hislorv, aim the facts tliat thef)o«lcd’ 
the Israelites was luiown to the Mof(hite.s under tho quadrilltoral 
name which wo pronounce “ Jolitwah," and that there was a eanc- 
tuary of- the true God at !Ne>>o, in tho TRins-Jordanic territory, 
where sacred “vessels” wwe used in His hcivico and worship. 
Wo agree with Mr. Rawlinson in his concliisioii that this remark- 
ablo inscription does not prove that the Motibit.aa had at any time 
made any Cimsiderable pntgrtjss in civlU/.ation or in intclie'’lnal 
culture. We may hero point out another couliTniidion of the 
Hebrew iiecordq by contemporary history, in tho fact, lir.st noticed 
by tho present comraont.ator, that tho only record of that “ war of 
indepeadcnoe’’ in which Nimmati (2 Kirgs, v. l) buemno distin- 
gtiitthod is supplied by tho Assyrian mo-.ioo.cnts. A very valuable 
note, from the anfmainlanco which it -hows with llie A‘S',riin 
monumental records, is appendtjd to 2 Kings, .xv. 19, tlio passage 
in which tho lirst inontiuu occurs in Scripture of A-ssyrift- !Ui 
aggres-sive power. The niouuinents of Nineveh ar(3 also made of 
great use in illustrating Urn military preparations of Scimuchorib 
.^inst Hceekiuh. 

Jjeaving quc'^tions tho interest of wliidi is mainly hislorlcul, Wo. 
notice much to commend in Canon llawliiisiui’s scattered 
•on tho cIiaractRi* and work of tlio prophet- We ivgret tJiirt 

he did not combiiudn ono dissertation his view" of tins prophi'fs 
life and mission. But if the notes on the chapters which relate 
his history nro road consccuiivoly—whicli few, we ft>ar, aro likidy 
to do—a very lifelike picture of the jirojihet wrill Iw obtained. For 
example, the “ douhlp portion’’ of his master’s spirit which lOlisha 
prayed for is well explained. Tlion there is a viilmible hint, from 
tho history of tho Shnnamito, that the prophet mu.-t havo mnirv 
tained regular services un Mount Carmel, “ nt'w moons and 
sabbatlia,’ for the beiielit of those who wore still faithful in tho 
noTthevn kingdom. Again, wo not'ici^ a si'csiblo note on tho 

trivial character ” of somo of Elisha's miiucles, which wo may 
perhaps advantageously trauscriho:— 

We are apt not to ho Siitisfii'd unlo.sfl tliorc, is oloaily soou hy nd lo ho a 
**dignus vindicL* nodus” in each case of mir.'iciilnu.s mtoipo'iitiou. But wr- 
really know very little n.d to the laws which govern tlio (•xcrrii-o of miracn- 
luua powers, wliere hucIi pnvers havo boon comtnitted by God to ti mere 
mortal. It is possible that they may aometiiues, like natuiwl gift.s, lip su 
much under iheir jiossiisjior’s eoiitiol that he can cxcrciso them or not o\cj- 
edae them at pleai'Uje. Audit may depend on his distTction whetliT they 
arc exercised in iiiiportanl cjises only or in tiivial cases also. Kli.slm had 
evidently grout kindness of liearf. lie could not see a grief ivithout wi-diing 
to rcineily it. And it w^ems as if he had someLimes used hU uiiraculoiis 
p(7wer in pure good nature, when no natur.il way of remedying an eril pre¬ 
sented itsuJf. 


We proceed to notice some improved translaiiona—but thcrc>aro 
few of them. Such, for instance, is the speech of Tfnziiel, “But 
what is thy servant, this dog, that ho should do this great thing,’’ 
which has quite a different meaning from that given by tho common 
rendering. Such uguin is the description of Elisha’s long and 
meaning look at Hazael which detected tlm guilty thought in the 
Kiiq^’s mind. “ Elisha settled bis countenonco and sot it (towards 
Ilaxael) till he (Hazael) was ashamod." Then agsiin wo find many 
illustrations from Oriental luanil^ and customs. Thus 
Jezebel “ put her eye.s in antimony,” which is tho litoral rendering 
of the words tranalitled “ naiuuid her face.” Bo when Ahaziah'vS 
brethren were slain “ at tlio pit of the shoariiig-house,” iiroperly 
“attho well of Beth-Eked,” wo are reminded that, as at tho 
massacre of Mizpah mentioned by Joromiah, and at that of Oawn- 
pore in our own recent Indian historjq a well fornishod a 
convenient reoeptade for the murriorml victims. We havo no 
mace for Qanon lUwlinsun’s siatosmanlilfe sketch of Jehu’s 
. cWoctor and nolicv, nor for an able note in which he disposes of 
'•Jl the fanciM booitt vUitten to identify the lost Ten Tribes with 
any exieting race or body of persons as nothing better than “ inge- 


The Introductory Ilemarka on tlie Books of the Ohronklos aro very 
masterly. The author is inclined to jlrefer to tho comtmwi title the 
LXX. title of or “ Things Omitted.” He couBidors 

that these hooks were written liy Ezra after the Keturn from Uie 
Oaptivitv, not however merely or chielly to supply what hod been 
left out 111 Siimiicl or the .ICi^s, but rather “ witJi mi immerfiote 
practical obj«?ct, that of meeting tlio peculiar difficulties of his jpvii 
day-” Accordingly, ho calls attention throughout to the Lcvijical 
spirit shown by the author, In other w'orus, tlie nuiin ob](*(^ of 
tlu’w books was to iustruct the nd-uriicd Israelites in the routine 
and meaning ttndpolilictil,as well ns ivligious, value of tho Temple 
Berviccs. It is high but deserved praise lo say of tliis particular 
Introducthm th.-it it tolls tho reader pretty iiLsarly Ml tJiat ho wants 
to know as to the aulliDrship, date, and jiurposo of thefie books. 
Tlio toxt of tho Ohronicliis is coinint, and the iin^auing often 
ohsciiro ; bat they aro of great imereHtand value. It is a very great 
advMulngo tochurch-gocrfitiuit the Now Jjoctionaryof thcOhoi'ch of 
I'lijgltind has selected for public reading acvoral clmpttus from th(^o 
somevvlini under valued books. For i n sty nco, much tuiditional infor¬ 
mation is gUeii in 1 Cliruii. xsi. jis to Jlimd'a iiiuuberiiig of tho 
people and its coiihiiqnences, and as lo tho s.'icrifico at the tlirosli- 
ing-lltjor of Arainjiib, tillienviso Idnuin. There is a 'wliolo JUine of 
bnrii'd Iniowledge, «.s to ancient niiiric in the hflcciith cliupter of 
tlio Fii>t Book, whicli describi s David's ordinances for the choral 
^\(>rsl^ip of lJu^ Tabernacle yiivj the TciUjile,. Mr. Ihiwlinson has 
not bnuight any spechil lechnical l^novledge to bt*ar on this eiih- 
jeetj but it Wftu'rl reward, we aro convinced, the if‘.c,eniv!i of a 
cempetent mu.rici.iu. AVe th* not iiud th.it in the following 
volume the luinical direct ion,s in tlii' hendiiigs of thii J’.-.dms receive 
any udermato ('xpliin ition. Mr. Ikiwlinstai, hi coimnenting upon 
the skill of lliiaiu of Tyre, who wm seiit lo Bohanon for tho 
building of tho Temple, aptly comniivos with his Yer.=ialility in art 
tile e vain pies of Theodore, the Baniiai), in early history, and of 
Michael Angelo in more modern times. Tliore can be no doubt 
that no artist can be of the liighe ‘L force vvln^se skill is restricted 
to one brancli of art only. 

Thero is much that is of great Inlercsi and v.'ilne in 
Mr. Ilnwlinserr.s annotations on tho abort botiks of J'lzra, 
iNefn'iui.ah, and Esther. But we deiuiir lo a note un hl/.ra vi. 10, 
in which “the s.'icrilices of sweet s;uoiir"ttro explained as ])ni- 
b'lhly iMcaniiig nothing hut olferings v)f jneense. Sni’ely the 
!mimal=* incnliom'd in tho preceding vi'-rse, togelhi-r with whoat, 
salt, wiT’e, and oil, which thu deciec ef Darius ordered to be pro- 
vidud day by day for the'burnt-oiVerings, points out that the pa-^sag-o ' 
ri*!'<‘rs to the burnt-offerings,and meal-olliTings, and p(;:tt,e-olJerlngs 
of the Law. Does not Mr. llawlin.'on iianondter that siri-ollerings 
and trcspfiss-oircriiigs wore tho only ones which weivs -hof s uM’iticea 
“ of sweet savour ” i’ We notic-c, on Ezra vh. 6 , \i valuable note on 
the ficribcs, of whom vfo road .so much in the Clorpels. Onr com¬ 
mentator thinks that the profe-sjhinal KCiihes, who were students, 
inierpn'ters, and copyists of th-o Law, did ind exist a.s u class till 
after tJic Captivity, Avhen it bceaino of importance to rekiijt a 
knowledge of tho nhl dialect then 'fiegininnu to disapponr in 
comnum speech. An acute note uu N-hcmiah ii. ly, wherein 
“Gesheiu i/te Arabian ” is meutioned as nn ally of Sariballut cud 
Tohiah, roniiiuls 11 .s that the recent discovery of the fact that 
Sarguii peopled Bam.'iria in part v\jtli an Arab colony explains the 
presmice of u man of that nationality among tJio enemies of tho 
returned 1 lebrews, 

^\’e note, in conclusion, tw'o vjihiablo jippendico.s on certain 
IVr.sian wcu-ds In Ezra and in FiSthcr. Mr, Rawlinson identifies 
llie Akhfisvurosh (Ahnauems) of I'lzra with tho Bersian 
Khshayar.sha, which the Gi'eoiis and Roinaus abbreviated into 
Xerxes. The name Esther, whiiffi some havo tried to connect with 
the Greek a st.ar, seems rather to he the Persian equivalent 
of ifad'ifsah, the Hebrew word for myrtle, and thus to answer to 
tho Greek name //I'prir;. 

Tho folhiw'irig volumo, tho fourth, which contains Job, the 
Psalms, the Proverbs, J’lcclcsiastes, and the Gantielc-s, is tho work 
of several writer.s. AV0 hope to ruciu’ tt) it on a fuluro occasion. 


SCOTCH S(JNG ANT) SCOT<;il CIIARACTrER.* 

I F Prol’esfior Olai-k Murray wished to say anything of interest 
tibout tho ballads of Scotland, it i.s a pity that ho allowed 
himself to be tiammelled by tho conditions of the St, Andrew’s 
Society of Glasgow. It Beoms that the Society ollered a prize f&t 
an essay about tho effects of tho Scottish ballads on tho clniracteJf 
of tho’peoplo. Now no one can be better aware than Dr. Clark 
Murray that national songs havo a vory moderate intluonco on 
national character. It is tho genius of a people that produces its, 
nopuhupootrv, and the poetry only slightly reacts upon the gtsnius..' 
iiistorical ballads, for iusUiUce, tolling oi' the exploits of pairiofo^ 
keep up a spirit of national independence. Thus the trergoudiaa of 
the Romaic klephts foster hatred of the Turlt and of tlie touristy 
just os “ Scots whtthao wi'WaUaco ” rafreshca the (Caledonian’s con- 
t-empt for the cockney, lu the same way ballada of siiporstition 
aid the survival of primitive beliefs. Tliv Nereids might uave bew 
forgotten in Greece, the fairies lu Twoeddale, if popmar sonM had 
not kept them alive in the popular memory, zigaui tho drmldng 
chants in which Scotland is so ricli do much to benefit t^erevenui^r' 

* Th« Balltifh and Sonya tf Scodand, By J. -Clark Murray. London: 
Mucxnilldn He Co. 1874. 

Sci)ick Song. By Mary Cotfyie Aitken. London: ILwmlUab & C!o, 
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and to stereotype the nutioual love of whisky. Hut these iafl««uw 8 > 
io epto of rietiilier of Saltoun’s ‘^very wwe roan,” who V^as so 
anxious to make tlie balbtls of a natiou, is nearly all that 
pc^uliir soBg potwoftsea. 'fhe Soot is patriotio, puperstitious, thirst}', 
fionjotimes sentiuioutal, and tlieso qualitieft prf«.lviced the .Scoldi 
balhidrt, and the halkda rather help to keep tlw qualities 
in hi^h esteem. And ihiit is alnioat all tliat needs to he ssid 
oil tfi subject Dr. Clark IMurray adiiiita thia:—^ A certain 
typo^f character, lor example, cahnot bo duo lo tlio agency of 
the pWpkV Boijga alone, lor the pcophi’s songs ure, i?i the first 
instance, duo to its char;u‘Ler." And hero is the girmnd oi' our 
eompkibit Jigaiufit Dr. Ho has luade the lunil.s iuijxHfd 

on him by the Aiithewa Society of Gksiruw an eveu.^e for 
writing a hook wlueh far outruns tliebo liiuits, without adding 
anything^to ovir knowledge (oi disputed points of h-dlul hue. 'I'ho 
,,auliquity of Die Scottisli foik-sonirs, tlio manner of tlioij-produc¬ 
tion, tho kind of society from wliirh tJi<^y .spnuig, tin*, clntitges 
which oral tradition hsls {.loduml in their original iunns, llielr re¬ 
lation lo the halluds of other couul.rle.s are all uialteis which ih-. 
Murray leaves obscure. He iliinks ilmt lie is deb.ivred frojii the 
use of tho coiuparativemeiliodbvtho verv nature of his L.<wk:- -‘’ lu 
order to osTinmto the aiuoiiut of the iTillueuce which the snugs of 
Sootland have be(*n exerting on tho life of lier p(iople, it is not 
nneoBsary to hazard any couiparisun belween these .s-iug.s mid thofo 
of any oHier coiiutry, even though such a conipiiiisun ne^'d not bo 
dreaded liy the most putriotie. Ncotsmun.” ll would do ihe most 
patriotic Scblaman no liurm to leun Unit other mil ions po-irCbS .a 
volume of popular song much fuller, move .'rruceful, find luoro 
musical tlmu his own. And it is only hv liiuling out iu what 
respt'cts Scotch h‘illad.s a^;ree with and diller from Il»e poetrv of 
other mitioiiH that he e:ui discover in what wav they muy huve 
helped to produce that line tJovvor, ihu Scotch n.ilioii.d eiunvicler. 

It has long been know ii, if we inuy attenipl l lie eaniparii^oii whicli 
Dr. Murray neglects, tbrt inciiy trailnion i.l Scoicli luUadH have 
connterparis iu the popular lileraluve of DeninarU, of Germnuy, 
mid of J'Vance. Thus Gurard de Nerval ha,- }irii.lf,l a, Dreiu li 
ballad identiiad wiili Ihe.Suitlifh *• VVutero’ V\ e:lrl.‘^"WeH.” and a 
similar story ocoaoj iu the ^dk-,Jl.n;J■a ofihi* Ihii'v.-ncal Thu 

Scotch *• fjiud of Mur's DaughUu'’’ is also Amud luiioi! - die lialluds 
of the (dnonpagne couulry. Thes^.' rehi*mb!aiu < .i, and oiiiei^, of ih*' 
HUino sort, ol 4 *ouv.a' prove little, as tli'To was romdaui iu*i rcwur.-'e 
biTween Scotland, i leum.irk, :m<l h'oiuce in tlie uodit]. am s, and 
one country luighr bo) i\.\v aral soiigs from anoilier. !hit 

‘;St become;. fi dllier^'ut <jiieehou wlieu we iui<l ilm iiileilin.-uls of 
modern Greece iu ])o,->cstiuu m a boily of song of wimm the Scot¬ 
tish balleda seem only e< !joe» and iViiguieUts. Few peoples are 
more I'emolo from eaeli otli'U- in ever}'w’.iv llifiri .IiobooI fJrreco 
.ml Scotland. Tim jicj’s.iaory of Ihe latter country, as ITincipal 
Sliairp recently cd'*.crv(al, owe i-i.iuy .sterliug uud disagi'ce'iblu 
qualities to tho uud'uie'iiiig e.isl wind of tlieir niiti>o liilk. Slerii, 
cautious, bttlo .idiliv led lo luii^ic or lo the duiiec on the village 
green, no ru-uics eivuld ho liifo ibat inuiieitan siiepiieid wli'».;o 
elegant cxiste111c was free Iroui all Milg.ir a-.-aiciaiions biM-aiise t/iere 
were no sheep '.u < HaJicili. Tho (N'eelt peasant, on tiie other hand, 
is the most plot ure, 3 I{UU heiu;: ihat tho touiiyl eaii encounter. 11 is 
lifti, if we,ma-y trust travellers like Von SGimldt and i\lr. Tu/ev, 
is a peipetiial i<i}lUc <ipei‘a. There is no event vvliieh In' 
do'is not eelebraiu by t.>»ug and drtiK'c. When ho leaves his 
home he damaM at hi.s rolutious if thoy havo been dlsagi'Cealile, 
and sings rural sitiivs about thoir conduct, and wdien lie is 
married Ida friends favour him with a genuine epitlialamiimi. 
When ho is djiiig ho chants u doath-soug, like Grettir or 
Gunmir in Icelandic, at-ory, and when he is slain his widow 
calls for vengeance in a dii^e. In fact tho modern Greek 
seems to display survivals of that i-utlicr e.arly staple of culture 
when nmn, as IMr. Darwin lliiiilis, had Iparnud to siug, but had not 

S it quite rto far as L*> speak. Now the point which J)r. Ohiik 
urray would Jmvo found not uniiistructivo, if he had “ hazarded 
a eonimrisonbetween Givek and Scotch folk-songs, is this—that 
the ballads of llioso two races, so wideljr separated at present in 
' character and costoms, are essinitiiilly identical. National song 
then can havo but little to do with moulding national character. 
Wo go on to esUiblish the position of tho aamenees of Gi'eek and 
Scotch folk-song.«. 

When Iho Imperial GovommenL in 1852, appointed a Com¬ 
mission to soHicn lor the scsdlored remains ol French popular 
poetry, M. Ampere isBued instrnctiona which are valuable for our 
pnrposa. lie said that the getiuino folk-sang always presented the 
following feattiros:—** The use of .nssonanco instead of rhyme, the 
brusque character of recital, tlie textual repetition, as in Homer, of 
the epeeches of the characters, the constant use of curtain numbers, 
_^aB three and seven, and Uio way in which gold and silver are 
"''Stmhed on tlifr commonest art ides of everyday uso.*' Now all 
ti^se notes are oonunon to the Domnio and tlie Scotch ballads. 
In both we hear of knives, shipmasts, horses’ ahoei, chairs and 
tables, mad© of gold. Talking birds are part of tho machinery of 
both, the omniscient popinjay ” who alwavs “ up »md 8j»oko ” is 
ak jn to the rptrt iri/wXiMcifl, the throe birds who generally introduce 
the story in-the h'ag&u^tm collected by Funtiel, Dasaow, and Le 
Oiand. And the veiy plots of the nariwtive ballads are sometimes 
the same. In both ootmtries rose and briar mingle their bou^ above 
i/kthe graves of lovers; and bt both identical and uon-Ohristiun views 
fA fVut Ahi.td nf thfl dfiad. The sneetral lovur in tho 
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divides. Seoteb ballads, the aiipei-sUtious are akin to thoise of 
Greece, the plots of fcivcral of the romantic logeuda are the same, 
tho spirit of the Dorder warlike ballads uud of the kltqihiic tra- 
yom'/z/M are idcnficiil. Aa to love 8ongft,^th(> Greek, as might he 
expuctufl, are ditlinguiflhftd by Oriental imagery, and by a curious 
oxutic languor. Tim Galedouiaa lover says 

I’m youni' .vuii >-hiut, my 

Xwijv d-iTi'-is like me mi the f.'rt»-n; 

Aivl f^n yv lhi'-,iK'e ino, Munori, 

TH v'w gae draw up wi’ Jean. 

This IB pr.irtlc.il, ami very urihke thu Greek Tannoula, who singtj 
hiivv f<he cl)u“L'a dying lover ** tUut is not lung far lovu and me,” 
But, fXCf-Ml iu matters of likr this, tku ch.aructer'of Greuk 
uud Sfoti'ii biilfids is us Biiniliir us tlif' charactui* of I'lllridulalc 
sliophovds and Hpurluu pfiriaiu-^ is dilU-vui.t. 

T III* fact la that billatls, Jiku makrdu-ii, .no conuuon hi all E^jro- 
poim niecfl. They point to a primitivo ‘^soliilmily of the peiplca,” 
which did not consist in inti-niational htpilu‘s,*]mt in I’omnnm 
Ir.uliliuii'^ .nnii inuom-i.t h.'lii'fs and festivals. Tlicvo ia .a conmiou 
basis, ihrrc* iivu comiuon “ nolos” of popular p'^clrv in Scotland, 
in Brittany, i\.< M. Gu/.d’s colluction ?.now->, in Dunnru'k, in Serviu, 
iind iu t irccco. DiTciCucos of soiilimcnt occur j tliuru is 11 Scolcd 
hunicJincis iu tho gliosis who say 

f.Mvn«'ll to tho h«»nTiy maid 
Til'd our iiiothor'u lire; 

and there is a cau’imis ruluiiting in tiio .Scotch hoj'dness when Kdoia 
0 ’ Gordon thiuk.a 

J mi;dit h'lve "ii.m'il that hrninv f.ieu 
To lloV-' hreu MMIIC iU;Uj's dfilij'Jlt. 

Sucli traits have .a literary iulci’ost, but on tho whole tht.' 
co)U]).iratl\u study of piqmhir soius hu.^ a ditruivni cha-rni. 'Thviv 
arc the tponlar.uous voicu uf tliu luilottcrcd ^wnoply, uLl^dtid ii; 
momciuts of e.\citt'uu*iil, as wh«‘D th« dead an> Duu>a;t‘«l ni divgus, 
or storius aitj told in rou^'-li Vi-n-u lo thu luno of danci's in Lli*; upon 
air. “ Tlii.^ pocsic,’’f-ni'l I'nitunUam, in 1589,‘‘is. lUoro .'inmcril 
than tiiu uvlidniiU ol tJm GicuU iind Uiiiiius, coming hy iiKiinct 
of nature, and used by lliu .siivage and uncivil, w!u> wurif buhire 
ftl! E'Cieuce uud civilitie. ' IWlLid fragiucuti* out of thirt slAgu «1 
])uas:iul life survive in couiuries vvliuro sony; is ftimut. slid divaco 
proli’ibitcd by the Kiik, uml tluw prove that oven in S'lidhnui riiml 
life was once idyllic. Soiuo of I he pretty dances and burdens* of 
Scotch ehildren are, also j'clics of the age whun “wiMichue 
and daiuosels, ’ i\s Gawain Dou-dlas wiys, “ Biding ring songs, dancwe, 
leade.s, cud r*>i»ndes.'’ 'I'lic lluforniation and tlm east wind have 
lomr ago put a .^top to snrli jir.ictiees. But for all tluM the intuivst ol 
.Scotch b illads is not tlio iutliu'iice v\ Inch they exerttwl on llie .VoU'U 
characler, but tlie proof vvliich they ali’ord that the counlry was one© 
“ nierrie Si-otkiud.” Tho Sc.dcli, too, Iviid once llieir dunces in tb© 
free air, their gatherings lo vv«*ieonie .May, and wauderiug-s thixmirh 
the wood.* on Midsimnuer niidit. Life did uol lack the iiiuocnul 
plensurub which under suinii* r skies it .still allord >. 

It would b«.’ scarcely ])o^.‘>i)ji(* lo guess fliLs froui tJie mew 
artilieial and rather pml uitic Seotcli strains wliicli .\ilk«« 
Irifl collected for a new voliuno of thiv (idthn 7'rtvmti-i/ 5 ,cries 
Tljuso are thu ellii.sions of Hong, TajnifihiJ], Balloou Tytlur, “ aji 
oh'ioiirc, tippling, bat extraoi<Iiuan' body,”and other choicespiriU. 
Mj.'.s Aitkuu has not Iwen very succeftskil in tho laf'k of s-elwition^ 
iSoniu of the s.'aigs, as thoM> by Aloiiln.se and Ay ton, are couched 
not in thu Scotch tnngny, lait m tho Knglibh dialect. Others per- 
hiipp are only Uio Scottish;— 

At tlioruy (.like, iind liirkcn Ireo, 

Wr'll ilfill, ami uGi'V be wi>avv 0 ; 

Tlii'Gl] ‘.011;; ilk Cl frao vmi and lut, 

Aly fiin kind deaiii*, ti. 

Such verses roqnira to be reuden'd with the same spirit as Mr,. 
.)Junes Hiufiio showed in Ins soug about tho “ Ldiid o'Gockpeu.” 
Tho songster must “ tos.-^ his glass, and b.jb to one man. and wink to- 
another,” to unable tho Southron to take, the points of bis lyric. 
The Northern melodies wliich ejm do without siwh a*'»i*i.'‘niee have 
already aj)pei)re(l in Mr, Ihilgrave’s f/olden Treumu'g. \S hai 
reasou can there be for reprintiiig'- 

Ah .>dc’ n yimiplnng, 

Al'. sic' & yumpldug, 

All sic’ a yiuiipliiUg, 

Abiiul the liltlo haro ? 

And WO w'ouder what Alisa Aitkoji means by this remarkable 
suntenco in her introduction:— 

Jn Vart T. arc aach smigs ns urn devoid, nr nlntrwd devoid, of fho .-mnic 
elcjiicnt—namely, Hcrioiw love-'^onoH—for Ilia niof*t part I vrienJ. wh<u VVord«- 
worth would call “Songs of the Alfeilions,’’ an nnsuilabio iiiuno hero, 
howciMT, the Seolcli being by n.'ituic a taciturn people, and iiiexe alVeetiftO. 
seldom tempting them to sLug. 

Songs are genoroUy “ for the most part lyrical/’ and it is vwy 
cautious to adduce aulhorityUfor consideriitg love ouo of the afl'eo- 
tions, except in Scotland. The Scotch, though taritiu-c, are 
amorous j not like tlio Dutch, ol whom Mrs, Aphra Beims bio* 
OTapher savs, “ Ye may think that a Dutchman cauuot love,” 
Foniapa Miss Aitken means that more affectiou, without a toclier 
or dower, cannot make a Scotsman sing; and indeed there is a 
good deal of reference to tochom in the serioiw love songs of this 
frugal race. Probably it is not Alisa Aitkon's feult that" she has 
not made a very attractive volume out of the choice lyrics of the 
North. What can be done with a natiou one of whose choice 
lyrics is all about ** yumphing ” P ITie really good Scotc-h songs, 
eamlnaivB of Bums's*best attempts, could be compressed into a ver^. 
tiny Yoluine Indeed. About most of the lyiics rt^riDted here it 
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might be said “ they have been done in a corner,” the poet’s corner 
of some local jouninl Perhaps Scotch patriotism would have 
done well to leave them thoro. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS AND NORTH CALIFORNIA.* 


Ti 


HIE shores and islands of the Pacific Ocean, though se- 
-- parated from each other by vast intervals, are in these 
days linked together by many ties of commerce and coloniza- 
tjon, and sootn likely to ho cither occupied bv English com¬ 
munities or subjected to the ijilluonce of nations speaking the 
English t-ongiie. The Auierican Union exerts a piedominating in- 
mumce in the North Pacific; while the South Pacific, includin*' 
both Australasia and the ports of our South American trade, secs n 
gwddeal moi>eof the British flag. Our mei-cantile intercourso 
with China and Japan is indeed carried on bv a diil'erent route. It 
does not swell the main tratfic across the I’ncilic north of the line; 
but our new Pacific mail route from New South Wales and \(nv 
Zealand now strikes San Francisco instead of Pmunmi. The Gliine.^o 
emigration, one of the most imporbuit agcmcies of industrial pro- 
in that heniisphere, has afiected (hdifornia more largely tJiaii 
Australia: but its movement to our southern coloiiit'S m/iy yet bt» 
increased by a judicious and liberal policy. In the niotmtimo, tlm 
Sandwich or Hawaiian Isles, forming a halfway stuliou between 
j^ia and North America, have become a kind of ward or appren¬ 
tice to the United States. This has been brought nhoiit, without 
any political dependence, by social and commercial inlliiences, iind 
in the first instance by missionary jireachers and schools. The 
prospects of ITaw.aiian civilization, begim some fifty venrs ago by 
the agents of Christian philanthropy from New Engl.-md, are, there¬ 
fore, a topic of natural concern to lilr. NordhoiT’s fellow-citi/ens at 
BrooUyn and Boston. In their minds, too, this subject is readily 
aasociated with that of his repoHs on California, (iregon, Wash- 
^ ington Territory, and British Columbia, the western coast regions 
of their own continent. It is worth while for us to comprelioud 
this Anglo-American outlook over the western occunic woild. 

The first half of Mr. NordholV’s book is a pleasant di'scviptifin 
of the island jn’oup, consisting of four or five larger and linlf a 
dozen smaller isles, now commonly known by the name of the 
largest, Hawaii, which was formerly spe’it Owliylioe. Mr. Nordholf 
seems to have visited the islands with a small party of fnimds 
from New York for personal recreation and in.struction. 'I’hey had 
ample leisure, of which they luudo an i.^-iive and intelligent use. 
They enjoyed the mild climate, a perjv‘tiial .summer lenijuTod bv 
the winds of the ocean. They admired the liold .oid varied 
scenery of volcanic formation, with striking coutra-^ls of rich 
verdure and clilfs or beds of lava thrown up by .‘Mibton.aneim 
fires. They injected the active volcano of Kilant.i, with its 
terrific lakes of molten lava, a furlong v^ido, Jiero 'thc grey 
surfaoe of the lif|uid mass is seen rippled bv I’ed circles of lire, 
heaving in the centre and bursting its crust, at intervals of a 
minute, and tossing a fiery wave to the lieight of thirty fcc't. This 
was state in March 1S73, but the aspects of the Hawaiian 
volcanic phenomena are different in other months or yearn. The 
crater of Kilauoa, W'ithin which the twin lakes above 
described have their place, is nine miles in circumfeivnci*, and a 
thousand feet deep. It w.ns till lately roofed over with a sort, of 
immense piecrust, whicli suddenly fell in with a cra^h. The ex¬ 
tinct crater of Haleokala is twice as deep and thrice as large. The 
shore of Pima for seventy miles is strewn, or rallier honin.-d, 
with hiva blocks, tlirongh which a liorse-path is beaten for the 
traveller, l^ava bubbles and hollow cones of cinders are found sUuid- 
inghore and there. The volcanic, mountains of Manna Lou and 
Mauna Kea rise to 14,000 feet, but with a gradual swelling nseeiiL, 
and there lire no sharply outlined hummits. Snow lie.s upon the 
highest ridges. In each of the principal islands a surprising 
difteronce of climate as regards moisture between tlio windward 
and loewai-d sides is caused by the J’ali, lofty and coinp;u*t moun¬ 
tain ranges which exclude the trade-wind vapours from the 
western slioms. 

The extent of land available for either agricultural or pastoral 
uses is very limited. Deep gorges and narrow valleys, aliut in by 
the mountains, with but a finv acres of level bottom, contain the 
little plots of ground which are planted with taro, a wholosonie 
esculent root. ^ The taro field needs culture under water, lilce a 
rice-field. This root is baked and boateu into a mash called poi, 
which is the common food of the people, but rice is also eaten. 
Sugar plantations have employed some foreign skill and capital; 
hut the want of a convenient market has deprived the owners of 
adequate nrofit. Both cotton and coffee have usually siiffertHl 
from blight and caterpillar; tlie cacao is not more'fortimate. 
Com does not tlirivo, and it is not worth while to grow 
friut. borne crazing may be found in certain districts for cattle 
and sheep. But, on the whole, in* Mr. NordholTs judgment, 
there arc few opportunities in this region for making a fortune 
by industrial investments. Sugar and rice may be cultivated to 
some extent by means of Chinese coolie labour, and that is all. 
He^ depmeates the political anne.xation of those islands to the 
Umted states, as neither dobired by the native people nor re- 
quin^ by American interests. The purchase of the commodious 
Feul Eivot harbour, ton miles from Honolulu in the island of 
'would provide the Union with a commanding naval station. 
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if such an acquisition were lUH^dful in the present state of inter¬ 
national politics. But Mr. Nordholf thinks it is not required, 
inasmuch ns his country is not “ a second-rate Power likely to be 
bullied by otlier nations.” He prefers to look upon the Happy 
Isles of tlio Mid Pacific as an agreeable retreat ibr Americana of 
refined taste, with an idyllic longing for the grace and pMwie of 
a social condition nltogkher unlike that of tlieii* own Utling 
cities. It is delightful, he .<»oy8, to a jaded New Yorker, ifitead 
of liiintically rushing after latest items of news at all hours |;)f the 
day and lughl, to stand upon the wharf at Ilonolul^l and 
watch the depnrting stcuuior, with the serene consciousness that 
there will not bo another mail for a wliolo monih. As there is no 
submarine t.elegm[)h, the most anvlous or ambitious speculator on 
coutempomiy aJlaira must bo content to let the world get on 
withmji his Biqierinteiidoiico, all except the 56,897 aoiils in¬ 
habiting this “toy kingdom,” Some of us have experienced thisj 
sense of relief during tw(j or three days’ respite from the post¬ 
man and the Tfincs in the Hebrides or Iho'ChnnueMslandB, and 
cau sympathize with the American oppressed by his responsibility 
I'or llio welfare of a contineutal comuuniwoalth. 

The prai.'se which Mr, Nordliolf gives to the little bund of 
Puritan evangelists and American civil administrators by whoso 
labours iJio dwindling reimiant of the Hawaiian people has been 
trained iuto habits of order aud comfort, is dountless well de- 
sorv'ed. At the same time w'e niitst confess to a Certain lunaze- 
uient, which bus occurred to us in other similar instances, when 
along vvitl) pleasing reports of moral aud physical welfare 
re.suUing from tui imported superior civilization we peruse tho 
statistics of a quickly pcrisliiiig race. These Kanakas, as tho 
natives of the llawaiiau Islands call themselves, are a good- 
lmmour(‘d, inielligeiil, and docile people. Their soft Polynesian 
temper has not hecu stifleucd by tlicir New England teacliing, but 
lliey have been drilled into a fair observance of personal and social 
decencies, like tho majority of professed Ohristiun nations. Their 
niauners are irauk and gen lie. Theft aud homicide are not more 
frequi'iit with them tliau Avitli other folk. ]\Ir. Nordhoff’says they 
are uot lazy, which is much to say for the inhabitants of a land 
w hich knows no winter mid which yields plenty of cheap food. But 
t he Jvniiakas need only ivork two days in the 'week, and may llien 
lie on the grass. They uU go to sdiool in youth and learn to read 
and write ; they all go to church or meeting, jui?t like the people of 
Massachusetts.^ ]:lvery iiiun it'ada his newspaper, as well as his 
Bible ; I ho native gentlemen are magistrates or members (if Parlia¬ 
ment, and there are even native ladies. It was Ihereforo in iiv 
spirit of reflex irony, ns those who heard Mark Twain in London 
will rutneniher, that his lecture was entitled “ Our Fellow Savages 
in the Sandwich Inland.?.’’ All tliis niqioars verv satisfactory till 
we fall upon ceu.siis returns, with two st»u-tliiig aritlunctical 
figures; uaiiicly, lir^t, I 3 ‘>. 3 i 5 i fliu actual nimiher of the Hawaiian 
native population in 1832; secondly, Sto.U, its number in 1H72, 
after fort}'- year.sof benevolent uuil apparently efficient social reform. 

It is tho same witii the kindred Maori nation of New Zealand, 
which lias been diminished by moro than half Avithin thirty years. 
Ilieso races have neither been slaughtered nor starved under tho 
})rotectioii of a civilized govermucut. Tlieir tribal wai-s and 
massa.crcs have beiui stopped. They have, in some casos, been led and 
clothed, or iiiniished Avitli seed and land to enable them to gi-ow food. 
They have been cared for, upon tho Avholo, with as much zealous 
mill assiduous public charity as tho poorer classes of our countrymen 
in Eunqx?. But when j)re\ onted or (iissuudod from killing each otlier, 
they simply die out of their land, having begotten and reared no 
children to lili their place. In the meantime, howevor, the Kanaka 
has c.t any rate un easy life of it, with as fow cai’es and toils as 
any man upon earth. He can afford to sleep at noon, or to amuso 
mmsoli by galloping luilf-hrokeu horses or swimming upon surf¬ 
boards. He wears a loose imgirt frock, aud tills his stomach at 
piciisure. Ills rulers affect no vexatious bigotry; feasting, dancing, 
sinpng, ariii card-playing are not proiscribed under the mild reign 
of King Kalakaua. Many youtlis in the upper class of natives get 
an English education. They are as proud and fond of the little 
insular realm as Manxmen of their Tjuiwald and House of Keys. * 
The unassujinng monarchy, which is practically almost elective ‘ 
tor lack u heim is supported by rich princes and nobles, whose 
old feudal privileges are surrendered, but wbo are still revered bv 
I ho common people. ^ 

The seconcl portion of this volume is a descriptive and statistical 
account of tho Saernnumto Valley and the Mendocino coast district 
nortli of San Francisco, tlie Columbia Itiver and Puget Sound to 
the northern frontier of tho United States territory, with a glance at 
Vancouvor Island. The au thor has carefu lly examined those parts of 
CaliforniH, Oregon, aud Washington, with a view to giving advice 
to New England agricultural settlers who might be inclinSi to go 
there. It is a romon with many advantages of situation, soil, ' 
climate, to which Mr. Stumer’s ** Gentleman Emigrant,’’ recenllv 
noticed by us, might well direct attention. Land lots are for sale 
Sacramento Valley railroad. The citizens 
oi LaliforDia, indeed, show as keen and strong a spirit of enterprise 
os prevails in any State of tho Union. Sheep and cattle grazing, 
as in Australia, wheat and barley growing, the cultivation of 
nusm-grapes, almondd) peaches, cherries, and a variety of fruits; 
the dairy-farming in Marin County; the growth of tobacco, the 
jproduction of silk; the cutting of redwood and other timber in the / 
Oregon forests, wjtk the salmon and coast fisheries, are recognized 
sources of wt^th. They|u« not likely to be neglected hy the 
active Califormans, if the senseless outcry agahist Ohinese labour, 
raised hy the “ HoddlumiB/’ or town rowdy mob of Sea Fmacisooi 
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he not allowed to deprlTo the country of uaofial hnn^ The 
number of Chinese worang in Oeliforoia is nearly fifty thousand; 
they are not very nice people, bat they axe most truatwoi'tby and 
diligent servants in every drudging task. Their imimgration, the 
ocean passage from China and their ret^eption at Swi trauciiwo, the 
contracts for their first employnient, the care of those who fall 
sick, Ae relief of those in distress, the funeral ntes for those who 
die, aiJd the moans of retuminff to China with any nionev they 
have Avod, are managed by Chineso voluntary Bocieties. These 
compaiiies have corresponding aesociations in China, but soniowhut 
rt'semble the trtide-unions of our European artisrtns. In the Sandwich 
Islands there are two thousand five hundred Chinese. The niniiber 
of Ohineso at present in all our Australian provinces together is uridor 
thirty thousand, many of whom are gold-diggers un Ihoiv own 
account. ‘ A New England farmer, briugiiig his family to live in a 
"‘^'lOalifoniian home, might reasonably bo unwilling to keep Chinamen 
in constant associf) I ion with the inmates of his own honsehold. But 
much work is to be done in whicli they can b(; employed without 
risk of contaminating or oiTending otbers. »Such are the very 
usehd operations in tho iSacranjento and San Joaquin alluvial 
plains; the reclaiming of the “tule” lands, to the extent of 
several hundred thousand acres, by con.struciing dykes against the 
overflowing river. “ Tule ” is a species of tall reed, which, decay¬ 
ing yearly, with some rank grasst^s of tho luai-sh, has mingled with 
tho deep mud, and this compost of rotten vegetable inatter has made 
a wonderfully fertile soil. vVJien enclosed and drained, its siirrHce 
is burned; corn is at once sown thinly in the soil or sshes ; a Hfick 
of sheep is driven over it to tread tho seed in; and th(' lirnt wheat 
crop from laud thus prepared will often bo forty or even sixty 
bushels nn acre, the second years crop the land is j>loughed; 
but tho horses must be shod witb broad slabs of plank, that they 
way not sink into the spongy depths of tho quakiug Held under 
tillage. It is not stated that a rfi'^idenco upon such laud is un¬ 
healthy, while tho protits of owning and farming it may bo 
onouLdi to compensate even for tlie risk of malai'iu fever. 
Mr. NVirdhoff describes other notable examples of ngriciiltural | 
improvement on a grand scale, with the beat nu'chanical aids, in 
which California may teach a lesson to older and more populous 
States. There is an esiulo of 18,000 acre-s W-lmigiiig to a Mr. 
0 . W. Howard, divided into nine dairy farms for the solo purpose, 
of making buthir from the milk of 1,500 cows, which is a 
characteristic instance of thorough devotion to one practical 
object. .Several other great landowners are mentioned as pos- 
^'^aeasing 20,otxj or 30,000 acres of the rh'hest land in the most con¬ 
venient situations, with long rent-rolls of teminl-farnier:!. '^fliis 
.stale of propric’torsliip in .some di.'slricts of California, may perhaps 
be expected te iutluence hereafter the social and political life of 
llio c’ominunitv. 

Oregon and Wa.shin}rton Territory, with much ])icluresquo 
scenery of wood and water, deSiU’ve the toiiri.st’.s atteiiUou, 
though comparatively baelfward in for iiidustriiil occu- 

paiitm. All Englishman wdili t\vo or three Biiumior luonihs’ 
leisure, carrying his rod and gun or Ills sketch-book, might liud it 
worth while to cross the Atlantic and the American Continent for 
a rmiible tboreabouts. lie would vi.sit, in a few weeks, the 
Farallon Isles of the coast, with their sea-lions and diverse species 
of sea-fowl; the sublime volcanic peaks and stmnge lava-be.ds of 
the interior, Mount Shasta, tho Klamath district, and Mount 
Hood; tho cascades and tlalles of the Columbia Jliver, and the 
winding inlets of Puget Sound. From these places ho would pass 
, to the shores of Vancouver Island and British Columbia, a remote 
and sequestered j)art of the Oanadinn Dominion. It is but five 
thousand miles’ jouruoy from Great Britain; and Mr. Nordhoirs 
account of tlie Far AVest may invite some reader to start at ouco in 
that direction, with good prospects of enjoyment. 


'A 


OEKNKYINGA S.VGA.* 

T\/f 1 ^'has carefully edited a Saga which is cer- 
jSIjL tainly not without value for the early history of Scotland. 
Tho period which it covers is practically not much more than two 
centuries, the last event mentioned in it being the burning of 
Adam, Bishop of Caithness, w'hich took rdace in 1222. Tho 
closing sentences speak of the vengeance taken for this deed as 
still quite fr^h in tho memory of men, and may therefore bo 
‘ taken as proving that the Saga was completed before 1225, a con¬ 
clusion coiifirmod by the fact tliat qiiomtions from it under the 
title of‘*Jarla .Sagan’’are made by the compiler ot the Fagr- 
skinna, which is known to have been completed in, or shortly 
before, that year. Under the same title its earlier chapters are 
^Embodied in the Olaf Saga of Snorri Sturluson, who died in 1241. 

^ Mows that from the Orknci/im/a i^aga not mush is to be 
gathered of the history which is given in ariqjle, if not wearying, 
detail in Mr. Anderson’s elaborate introduction. The treaty by 
which Magnus IV. ceded to the Scottish King Alexander HI. all 
the rights of the Kings of Norway over tlie Isle of Man and tho 
Sudrep was not executed until more than forty years had passed 
from'the last event noticed in the Saga, Men the last of tho 
Norse J^rls of the Orkneys had etill ten ov deyon years of life 
before him. Hence Mr. Anderson has undertaken a task not 
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necessarily involved in tho work of an editor of the Orkru*yinga 
Saga, by adding the history of tho earldom thro»igU the sub- 
seqiiont lines of Angus, Strathemo, and 81, OUiir, and the 
history of the bUhoprica of Orliney and Caithness to the year 

Those introductory chapters will give to those who are curious 
in such matters nn ample store of genealogies recording the com¬ 
plicated alliances of families whose jmwer presents no v ery distinct 
image to the modern mind, and giAing the somewhat barren 
records wliich alone toll us of the liv(‘fl of men redoubt ablo enough 
in their ow'u day, vet not specially remarkable among their fellows. 
Nor can very much more on thu whole bo Said of the a«-*tom in tho 
8aga itself. In its LMirlier portion at lea.'»t it is probably not a 
coutempor.'iry document; but although mncli of it may have been 
put together from tho songs of bard.«, and althougli w»* may have 
to make allowance for the exaggeration or thy evasion.s ot p(x*t8 
w^hen singing the praises of feudal chiefs whu.«e power niust be 
uphold at all costs, then* is nothing in the extent of time over 
which these oral traditions extend to cjill for any largo moasare of 
doubt as to the g(meral corrcctnes.s of the storj’. T'hiit oral 
tmdition may, amongst a people of fair intelligence and moderate 
trillhfulupss, bo trusted generally for about one lomdred and 
fifty years was admitted by Sir Oornewall Lewis himnolf; and in 
dotermiiiing tho measure of trust to be record.nl in each particular 
case we have no specially diiTienlt task when, ns with ^ tho 
Orknoginga tSoga^ wo liaso other documents, some of them strictly 
contemponirv, by which they may be checliod. 

The first impri>.sion left on llm reader's mind by this Hnga. as 
l)y others of tho cln.'^s to whiidi it belongs, will probably bo that of 
nn astonishing fuIne.'^'S of personal deteils, not attainable even 
flujonjist modern writers except by novelists, who may lie supjtosed 
to SCO I'ound corners or hear men talking within stone walls. But 
it soon becouu's uppaivnt that these personal details are mostly 
due to the habit of pr.!i.cnting in the form of dialogue or conver¬ 
sation betwiHei the actors events which probably came to tiie bard 
or the chronicler in a sulficiontly dry and accurate form. An 
Orkney earl submits himself to Harold Uiwdrada, Sigurd’s son, whose 
rescntnicnt, a.s ho well knew, he had seriously provoliHl. Tho 
Iving accept'd his submission, and continued on friendly terms 
with him until In.-^ anger was rou-sed by the discovery of some 
fw*sh wrong which led the earl to expn’ss regret that he had been too 
merciful to an •*nyniy whom he had had in his power. This, thrown 
into <a dranial e form, gives us two conversations, tho accumte re¬ 
porting of which is by u<i means likely, and about vvlnch we 
bei'.ime more suspicious when w'e find that these personal details are 
as abundant at the beginning of the Saga as at the end of it, 
and that they are lea.H plentiful ju-st in those parts which from 
ojuuparipon with other records w'o have reason to regartl as nmst 
nearly IiiMoriiyil. The vivid picture wdiirh c'.vhiliits Earl Tliorlinn 
in conference with Handd Hardrutla gives plaee to dry recitals 
when the 8nga touches on tho victory of that king uL Holdoraess 
iiiul his doatli at .Stiunfordbiidgo:— 

He went from drknov to Fnuliind and Inndi'il at n i>larc called 
Klillaihl, ami took ^SKadlalx.rg (SoiukoiiuiKli]. Hi"i )»' tyiirhod at 
llallnrncs and had a hattlo tljcre in wliich he was vicfoiions. Thi 
VV(*(liM‘>dav next before MathiaMiin-j (2olh Sciiteinbcr) he had a Imitle at 
Yorvik fVoik), wilh the Jiurls Vallliief and Alorukiii. Mdrukdri was 
.slaiii there. 

'Hio re.st. of tho story to tho dismissal of Ol.af, the son of the 
Norwegian king, by the English Harold, is told in the same un¬ 
adorned fashion. Ihit Urn muagreiiesw of the narrative is no surety 
ttgftiii.^t misstatements. If we have slender grounds for believing 
that A\Ailtheof wins concerned in the struggle wdth lim North¬ 
men, we know that Alorlcere was not slain in the b.ittlo. Tho 
mistake is pointed out in a note which, however, tells us that 
“ .Moi'kero was present at the battle of 1 lasting, and ho and 
IValtbeof W'ent afterwards to Normandy witli W'illiiim tho Con¬ 
queror,’’ as though thi.s w'ore all that is knowm of the sulwci^uent 
history of these two men. KK‘\\ here, wln-n the Saga is giving 
the dates determining the timi' of the beheailitig of tin* Sainted 
Earl Magnus, tho editor is obliged to lU'te lhat these ilates are 
“ sell’-contradictory and utterly irreconciiuhlo,” the amount of the 
oiTor extending to* about a quarter of a eentury. 

Gii the other band, allhoiigli w'o have to deal wmrily even with 
llio least adorned statements of this Saga, w'e have none of those 
inanifijst absurdities and iuipo.ssil)ilitie.s w liich run tivrongh some 
6agR8 reputed to bo historic.ui, and notably the Icelandic 
chronicle or myth of Grettir, * The Orkneginga Saga has no 
heroes who do the deeds of llerukkw or Samson; and altluuigh it 
has its tales of cowardly murder, it mjwhere speaks of fifty or a 
huiulivd men lurking in ambush to surprise and slay a solilary 
man. Ilencii the y.iga may bo taken as exhibiting with tolerable 
faithfulness the imimiers and fashions of tlio times, however vague 
and indistinct may be tho personal portraits which the Soga-inan 
delighfa in giving. Those may be passed by as the drawing of a 
verj' free hand. If Envl Tliorfinn “was a man of very l»i*go 
stature, uncomely, sharn-featurod, dark-haired, and «i 31 ow, and 
swarthy in his complexion,” if be had “a gold-plated helmet 011 
his head, a sword at his belt, and a spear in nis liand, and he cut 
and thrust with both hands,” if be was “ avaricious, harsh, and 
cruel, yet a very clex'er man,” and if of tho two brothers liliuar 
and Bnidi the former was clever and fond of company, eloquoat 
and beloved,” while the latter was “ stubborn and taciturn, dis- 
a^peeable and avaricious, yol a great warrior ’’-—all these, or most 
01 t hem, are foaturea too common in a coarse and brutal agty^o 
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•diatinji^iBJi one man specially frcni another. But on their wajrs 
of life and modes of thoii^rht tho evidence of such Bagaa ie 
Invaluable. 

Ainon;' the imist rhanuiteristic of those pictures of life and cus- 
tom$ is the chupUu’which t(dl» of the (Iculio/s ui’ llio Orkneyan 
Earl JiakMn in Norway with ii spaoiiuin i>r sorccivr, Hakon’s 
Chrifithiniiy sat wry loose inmi him, and his dcchivarion of 
thOTOUfifh ueutivdity draws frnin the spatnuan an tnprc^dnn of 
fflfldno.'-s for the ftcaat ivijaril whicli ho pays to tho faii-h of Ills 
kinsuien;— 

“'I'ridy [m’K the s'ljtakin^ of (’hristwin :is(’olu's] tiny who 

ftjtply tliuirif-ulros to .^ucli tiiinij^s iiu: M(,r;in|irH nvii. ’I'licy kwp and 
viiunlri, and lii-JLovc that hy sin h uii'jin.f tJa-y will hi ahli; t > a^c> rtairi lli.U. 
■whidi they d«Nirp to know, but llio nioje tlwy ilui'i-flvi--, to tin'll' 

thing,s, tbp lo'W thoy Msri'rluiu ot M'bnt thoy visli To know Ik-p. il iiio .r 
imporl.'tnt to tlipui (<» know it. I5ut wp iimlpr'/o no Im-Iily pain'^, yd avr 
always obt.iin knowlcdf;p of tliov'thiuuiH wluph it i,s <.f p.ujvoitaiu-o'to our 
fripiiils not to bp ia,'riorar!t of. inattprs aviII j^o Ih taappii us in this 

way, that I sh.'dl bflp ton bi-(a\isp I undordaml ib.il ;\oii think you nill 
ratluw obtain 1 ho truth from me lluu from tlio ]'iett( h 'is of Km.; liuji, jii 
Avhom he putshi.s entire tiusl.’’ 

The prophecy wltlch follows this hi|rh-sonndio:X prcfiico is not 
much lo-SH tueavnv and ainbi^noiis tlmu tins lU'mMilur ;m woj.s 
are said lo have deluded Oro.siis or Alu.^onliim, :nid j)crh.i]is md 
much more ingouious than thu pretliclions of in our own 

day:— 

“ If you Tvish ymir avIioIp fate vinfolded, it i> a liUu; l.ily to fell, 
for there is a n'l'etif future i'l .‘.toie fur e.m, .ml loitils uill 

hfljtiien al eeri.-iin [Kiriful.s of a our life. 1 lbie>eo that, p-ki uill it hi-t 
bpeomo the K»l<' ruler of tlip OrlviieA*’, but }ou amH l)i I'li.ip-. tlimk you lijve 
lontf to wail. J riKo see that your son.s will ru!i ilieie. Y mi next jmiiney 
to ihe UrkiiPTS will be a Atry eveutiul one, Avheri ik eou-Mioi-nees appod. 
Jn your iltiy.s you AVill nlsi.i ('onnuit .i eruue, fur uliieli vmi may oi m ly nut 
obtain pardon from (helJod iu uhoiu you behevc. Vour'fi p" ,':o fm liar 
out into the woilil tbiiu 1 am able to traee, yit. i lluuk vmu uiJl n t your 
Ikiius in the northeni part.s. Now I have told y mi aJi.iI b.ioi bn ti ai'eu 
me to tell you at this time, bat what ^-iti-f.ietimi \mi m.iv have <h lived 
your vi.'iit rests with yourself.” 

Tlic interview eloscs with Dm ov|m‘-’ii':i of a hope on Ilakon’s 
pai’t that lii.s fute tn:iv proto betlier tlnu the jimjiIh'i y, uml nf n 

Biispiciou that tlie spiu'iuaii may md Irvt* cn Dio truth, and with 

Iho retort of the sorcerer that, tluuiirh Kakon w.i-i (Veo to holmvo 
or not na lio pkau^ed, all thinijs would eoum to ui'ss us ho had said, 
Tho orinu*. Te!brred to hy the spaom.tu was, sevmiiii'jlv, Dm I 
murder o/St.-Mu};nus. I^'imilar domh uciv he s.iid to lorm tla* 
btapki of Dm Siutii, hut if D.o uiuid-Ms ■ oru--l, t’.ioy are (iimPy 
ayen^jed. 'I he record el oaes with anotic.. ol Uio mutilaib-ns, (h olln, 
conliscatious, and outlawrios indicted hy Ak'.\;nulor n ‘Si mI' .ndror 
tho htiVDin;,--1)1 hishop Adiin of r.i,iLhiief.s, iu IDa predi;- 

ee.ssor .Km hnd fared not umcli hotter. 111 deuiu;: to imei the 

Orkneyan Karl Harold iu Die hope of maIu:/ Ids people iVoiii hl.s 

vengeance, lie wim soi/ed by the oriler.s of lii.s elile!', his iou;:ui' was 
cut out, after which, tho tSimra nf|d,s, u knife w.is tJmi.st into hk 
eyes and his si^'-ht do^frovi^. J-lveii hero, aiimiTi lh>' latest ontiii-^ 
in Dm Chronicle, the limls aie not so sure .is t.hey jiikK: k', Doiduii 
says that they left him tho ime of liis lonpue, and, in part, of one 
of his cye.s ; and Dm S:i;;a-nj.aii adls his ouu .‘dutenmui, into ^jl!e^- 
tion when he adds Duit the Hi^’mp uliuost iimrc o.ttely aftevAviLrik 
recovereil both his spi'eoh and his siu'lit at the pnie of thr- liely 
Trollhmna. Perlup'tlm tnu'-'l aeoj'int m pi. ,ria-\ i d m Ue letter 
of Innocent HI. to tlm iji.>.hep ot Orkm-v, jip s -nl/m/ th.- prnanee 
to ho performed by the ernnin.il, and e.mvlin/ lii.at limnh'a’d, a 
layman, tlie henivr of the tidin^'-pi to IJomc, h.id :u'eoMi]i,inied his 
miistor ou an expedition into tAdlhim s; Duit llmr» Die Ivu-i's army 
Btorrueil a eu.silejkillinii’ almost ull Avho were Avilluu il ( la im-ideid 
not iiolice.d in Dm SamO, ami that •* this IjornkM-d, .is lie '-iv-), w.is 
compelled by some of Dm Karl's soldiery to eiil onl tlie ]ViDm))'s 
tongue.'’ d'ho IVpe seemingly km-*\v notliiup of Die hliiulin'j-. lor 
the ponanco has no refereneo to the criniinaiV eve.-*, alllioiipli it 
enjoins as a portion of tlm burden to ho laid njion him 
that ho slmll lla^terl launo, and b.nn fo<it«’d nnd nati'd, oxevjit bn c^hc? :md a 
short w'oollrn vest without .slecvt >♦, linvim^ Ills l«»ni;u<‘ tii d tiy a ■•Irtii ', uud 
•IraAvn out so as to proji-ct beyond Ins lips, iind tli*' fad-? of il,.' ‘tnu'' bnuiid 
round his ruek, with Kids ill ids liMiid, in .•du'id of ill iin-u, uulk lor lit'iioii 
days suce{s‘'ivfly tlirou.i;h bi,'. uM 11 native diituot, tluj di>lrii t ef the umii- 
latud TtisliDp, .m'd tie' nekdibourne: coimfrv. 

The conclnsioa being that Im sliall aptnul tliivo yc!ir& na a crusiider 
iu tho Holy L.nnd. 

Tho most iuteresting part of ilm introduetiim is perhap.i that 
which rclatcH to tlm (kitlicdrul of St. 'liiriius r.t KiDiw.ill, a 
church nmjeslic in itrcLf, e\en .os compared with tlm great ehurches 
of .KnglfUid, .and in nothing more reumrkahio Dian for tlm 
strange contr.uvt exhibitf'd by iho ccclehiastie.il buildin'ra of thosiir* 
rounding ishiiids. Sonm of these cluu'ches, uavi^ ami eJnmccJ toge¬ 
ther, aro less thim forty feet in length by twenty in brcidth, whilo 
their chanc/d entriinct's are about two feet in wddtli by fnnr in height, 
an arrangement which might be acmiptable to inany pevson.s now¬ 
adays as an elVectnal check to o.vcessivi' Kilualism. I’o this account 
of the Chrlbtiun churches Ik* cd'iior iwhU u ileisciiytituv of iMue-'^liow 
and the ytoiii.s of Stannis, illustvuling the horrildo riles vshicli 
accoiu^ianied Dio biiriule iu tlmiso luouud-supulcliiM.'i by a long 
ouolation from iho v\rabi!iulbn-Ko7Aajjid, an Ajjibjts ulor frotn Dui 
Caliph Al-Moktndir in tlm cirly part of the tenth century. Tlm 
Northmen of that ago retained Dieir partiality for burning 
tlwir dead. A bystander at one of Dmse ceivinonies said frankly 
tn> tihe Ambassador, “ You Arabs are fools. You take the man whom 
yon hove most loved and honvuired, and put him down into Urn 
earth where veiiniu and worms devonr him. We, on tln« coutrarv, 
hum Mm up in a twinkling, aud he goes straight to Par udiso,” On 


this occasion only one woman, it socme, was sacrifloed to aceom- 
piiny her muster into Die UTJHtH.An w^orld. Tho ofToving of on© 
victim was probably a Rurvival oi’ tho oiirlier practice which would 
have slaughlcrt'd all his wives together. 



ebaraclei* of conip;ujioii ul High AlhelsUm, tJio coiuitry houao of 
Lady Atlmlston, tlm peat k^dy of a coanty which tlm author 
cboOM'S to rail High.liire, Nvliero t^he and h^-'j’ son, )Sir Neil 
AllmlMon, ‘^rhe idol of nviny a lamdon drawing-room, and withiil 
tilt; li;jml>onieHt yi'iing haroui-t in h;ili-a-<lozen counlii.s ,’'jis wo 
are told, am Uvinp. When shu begins byonteriiig tho honsiH^witb 
just such a ijuiet i^nicn u.s one could liuicy in its young uiiBlrG.S(»,’' 
on*' begins to su^)a;!■t, both from the fact aud tho uposiopesis which 
Ilm writer employ,'! with such skill to cmphiisi/e it, thot there is 
smm* myshry conueeti-d with her and with it. And ills irratifying 
lo fmd lhi.^ .siit'|iieit)ii conlirmc'd by a “certain shrinking in her cyos 
and step.'!" jus .dm wallv.s about the pn.s.sages, as well os by tho un- 
pk'asnit coldne'^s wi(li uhich she receives Urn attenipUs of Sir 
Nell to make, iiiinself plt'aMut, as he leans against the chinuioy^ 
pii'fo in “ his fnulile.^d I'vening dross." ’J'hia epithet seems, in tU© 
mimU of many aaDiore.sses, from Miss Biuddou down to writers 
iu tlm Loudon Jouruitl, to be as in.'^eparably cunnocted wiDi men'© 
fA I'ning dre.-> ii.i is “ long-sli.'idowed " w ith spears or ‘‘ noisy" with th© 
,se;i ill llomei*. Jl is le^-s e.i.^y, JiuAVever, to ils.sign a cause to tho 
Ihiglidi epithi’i tlniu to the (Dvck one ; mid if there wore 
any ciuiuce of sueh imsel.s ivs /aVor and being pro- 

ser\ cd a.' lung Mi ilm lliud, tlie coudani ri'currenco of the e.vpivseion 
iu the'ir pages might give ri.'^u to much tliconziiig by future coin- 
ineiiLutms. It is pruliabie, however, that they •will be .sp.u’ed this 
trouble. On tho day after Mi.'-s tduister’s arrival at High ADiolston, 
Sir Neil, who is de.'*cribed .‘is being sidtksh, iudolenl, and spoilt, but 
with all hi.s faults a geiiDeman, lies in Avail ler her in tlie grounds 
with a view to reneAving the attontioMs whieh slie haa before re¬ 
ceived Avith so littli) kindiie.-si. Tlu'ir couversatioii is brought to 
an abrupt close by his advising her nut to t.'iko up arclmry as ii 
pursuit, but to leave il lo .slrongerliaudstiiauhers,and [minting his 
luhice liy [lutting out hi.s right hand and toucliing lier “slight 
Avhitti tiiigers" with a iM])id thoiiuh guntle gesture. On b»'r resett¬ 
ing this eAtiMordimiry. piece of JinpevtinencH from a young man'* 
Avhoiii slie has only seen onei' buiure, ami th.it only J’or a few 
niiniites, and to whose mother .sho is engaged as eompaniou, b> going 
.-l...igl)t away from liim iiiiu the huu.v,, he mutters to hiuiseli' that 
“ il IS not u.itur.il, ami she '.’i uuis lo lja\e some innd reasun Ibi' law 
lucomjiielu'U.-ibk' lu-lnv iuur.*’ 

Thi'j'O i.-! lmke<l foimuhmg inrompivhouslble in this incident, 
but Die stiiilenl of rirfor and i’anqni\avd Avill soon ceaso 
to bf) .■'ur[)ri,''ed at unyDiing wlueh happens among Dm diigiilar 
p^'fiplo whom he will encuunter iu itj pages. Close u]ioii Miss 
(.'he-ti'Ds rii}iuls.' of .Sir Noil followa uu iuter\iew befcAvwn 
him ami one Kustaco .Je.llrey, a tutor in the neklibourlmod, 
who 1 i e.'vtily recugnizod as the clever scliemev and villain of 
tlm book, lO'K.ngs!. other things by 1 Im exlraordiuarv glamour wliicli 
.seem,! (■...'.I by S!jmu kind prolL'cliiig power over all his aetion.'i and 
Avonl.SjUi.' it i.s over lim.ve of,so many villains in imvek. 'rims, while 
to tlm reader lio appears to go about Jiis sclmiut‘s with a 
marvellous wimt uf iii;;enuily, with a stolid openness ami poi’siat- 
enee Avhich miet iuevil:;blv h^ad to Dmir di.scovery, tho pursonogoa 
with whom Im h.is to deal see. nothing and fiiispeet nothing;, 
M»*phi.stupiielr-i or lago could not .accomplisli tlmir ends with 
gre.itcr smuuDuu'.^s -lud succe.rs, tSir Neil, who at oDmr times dis- 
pl.'ivs no u.m-inl aim'll.•!• uf jieirepthm, is no more impressed by 
the fiict of .leiu'cy imniedintely turning Dm con\e,rsation with con¬ 
sult'mble a\skw;ivduess to the subject of Mis.s (dliestor, and coun¬ 
selling him to m.ike [trumpt Ioa'o to her, than by his saying, not a 
mimile, altnr Im luis denied all iiuowledgo of her, that if Sir Noil • 
Avanls any it'-D.dancH to lii.s .suit, he can supply it. As a roliof from 
lit.) pri'seimc of this Miiiling villain w^e are introduced to Miss 
MiO j!.»iie (Jfistillaiu, who has bee-i\ for a long time engaged to Sir 
.Veil, and comes, out of tlm kindin -s iiad fritikiicss oflmr heart, to 
call upon Kady Atlmlsloii’.scompanion. .So frank, cheerful, ftndo|>enr 
he.Hrteil i.s tliis y oung lady, so litllu Ibilered by any of Dm iron luw'8 oil 
oonvoiition, Dial in Dm couitjc of her iiivst con versa lion with Miu© 
('Imstor, of wlioiQ she knows absolntely nothing, she describtis her 
father, “in a fresh young happy voice," as an invuUirate niwia. 
fiiiccessful miaer, and imr sktev a.s .a bctwl. It must bu admitted 
tliat Miss Oherder keeps up with some success the Helf-coutained. 
and .strong character which has been assigned to her by her conduct j, 
wJien this decidedly startling revolution is made to her. Shy 
exhibits no sui'i'»viHc,'nud makes nvoba,bly tlm best iiiply ah» could 
make under tho circumstances, “ 1 hope not,” Here is a specimen 
of tho ploaannt confiding way in -which Miss Marjorio mks to a 
stranger whom she sorvs for the first time;— 

“ L«iuistt Avoakl tdl the world iu a bewailing tone, and be supremely happy. 
MIx^h huvoa’t 1 cftuiw to love, honour, fitc., my futlier, "who never 

utters u loving AAord to me fi'oin rnoruing to night, and only VMnemberi my 
fxiMLcnro just ns an agent in tliirf luurriago ; wlulc he knows tho Athelstons 
are a nolfisli, diss-ipyitwl, unprincipled race ? I do not think there eyijr will 
be a gno<l and upnght master here until tho old name dies out} and there 
does Twt. sceni much prospect of that, does there, when you look at the stal¬ 
wart figure of the present baronet ? " 


• Victor and VangHuJied, Bv Mary Cecil Boy, Attth®*' “Hiddott 
rerils,” &c. 3 Tols. London t Hurst and ^Blackett. ^874. 
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No doubt 80100 license, or at loftst some departure froaa ordinary 
xulss, may be allowea to the conversation of a genius, and one 
oanuot doubt that Miss Blarjorie bad a toueb of genius when one 
reads afterwards of how she solves a difficully on being aslo'd by 
the man to whom she is engaged to play aoniuthing livoly —“ Tom 
and Jerry,” for insteue©—and by the man whom she loves to play 
aoniiAUing grave. She plays tins “ quick, gay old tune,” but iumsos 
into It so mueh pathos and mouruful harmony that teiu's rise iuio 
4 he ^es of those who listen. This is as curious a font ns that per- 
formed in Victor Hugo’s Trmaillffut'a de la Mar by GUI Lett, who 
4iereuado8 his l^ylovo on the bagpipe with ' 4 ’air mulnncolkpie 
de Bonnie Dundee.” 

While Mies l^farjorie indulges in such eccoutricitios as tliesu adark 
'plot ia thickening around High Ath«lsLon. A few days arter bar 
arrival there Miss Chester g(X >8 out alone after uiglitfull to 
a lane wherein stand two coltaires, ono tenautccl by a cro.ss 
and scolding old woman, tlio other by a poor struggling artist 
with whom .ahe wages a deadly foud, ami a little boy. Jn 
•the latttjr Miss Ohestar has so strong an iuteiv^t that slie re¬ 
mains for a considerable time percluxl on the >vuid«»vv-i<ill in the 
dai'kneas and the cold, gazing eagerly Ibrough a chinJi iu the 1 
abutters into the room inside. Jt is ’dilTicult to gut'Hs why shii 
roniiuncd there insU»nd of going inh) the room, whoso oeoupaiil. 
she kr«jw to l^e her twin-brother, devotedly attiiehod hei-, e.voopt 
for the piuriioae of uiystitying the muler and prolonging tluj story. 
It slioiud be said ilmt iu the scenes ladwuen this artist, who, 
finding peiham the singularity iviguing all nround him iuloctious, 
has auoptt'd the very singular name of Fitz iSpeiulir, and Jut llm 
boy whom ho lias adopted, there are i/uUcatious lluit tl;<t wriU*r 
could, if she chos^i, do far better uorlv than is for the most part 
put before us iu PW-for mid Vanquished. Tliey contain some veal 
perception of charnctor, and power of giving it e-vpivuslim and life, 
enough U> wake ono wish llutl the autlmr hud cultivated her 
talent in that direction instead of following iu thu, paths of ni}>terv 
and sonwsation. Fits Spondir, it aiiems, is living in tlio utmost 

2 uiet wnd seclusion iu this eottiige, exeeutiug c<jmmissious for a 
lolonel d'tuai’t, who has made a proU'igfci of him; but his qubit i.s 
doomed to be disturbed. Jellrey, with bis ijisidi(rn> vilbiny, 
maniiges to secure an interview with Dovcuo t'heeve, the artist's 
nexVdoor neighbour, in her cottage, and in the, course of it to dis¬ 
cover that the partitioTi wall lj<-tweeu the two honc-ea is so ibin that 
one stamliug against the w\aU in oin; of them can hej«v every 
Vjword suokeii in the other, lie Boon mahes it evident that his 
secret onject ia to get tlie elmiice of at^inding fivqueiitly in iliat 
position, iiTul that ho must devise some means for securing lhat 
chance. Of course wj deep a sehemor linds a plausible cM use at 
ouce. Tie la turning over the liooKs luid papers on Mr.^. OlRere’s 
table when ho coiuea upon an Illustrated lilstorv of l*lng la ml by 
which si a*. sct.s gr<iat store. Here is the very thing desired elose 
under Ills hand. May ho come iu every now and iJieii ami loot 
at this Viduable and interrstiiig work ^ Having obtiiilicit peimis- 
flion to do this he laughs r.s he walks nuav hugging hiiriself :i( 
the thoiiirlit of his dexti'rity in ]irepariug for iho vv.uk lying bcfoie 
him, “the crafty, cnml work which his hand :iud heart were 
skilled to do and de-'^igu.” This evidiv eniel worlii lie inueeeda to 
execute further by persuading Ladv Athelstun to write again to 
the lady from wliniii Miss Chester brought her clmracler and ro- 
ferenecB. This Lady Alhelsloii does, Imt without, any elfoct, as 
Miss Ohostor fnistnitcs her intentions by going to the post-oliii'e 
and stealing* the letter fmm tho e*>Mntor where it lies. That n 
young Woman who bus inatiilh d herself ia a situation by moans of 
a false character should not stick at tliU is perhaps m-t sur- 
prisiu^jj but it is a littlo stvuuge that Mnv* Murjorio, who 
in spitb of being, according to luu* own artlcsd account, 
daughter to a miser and sister to a bonst, is suppo.si.-d to bo ii 
chiirmiiig andoxcoUent youugwomau, shouhl do precisely tho samo 
thing, when by an unlucky mischance the letter falls back into 
Jolfrcy’s Lands and is posted again. While all this has boim going 
on we have bt^en lemiiitig by degree.s that Fitz .Spendir, 

* Ohofltor’s twin-brother, is ih fuel tlie rightful heir of Jligh Athel- 
flton, by virtue of course of that mot*t oonveuiont oeciirrcua;, a 
secret marriage j and that lie has heeii ruined early iu life bv 
Jelfrey, whoso plots to get him Ivaiisported for a fuigery whicb 
he never conimittod, allUough worked out with his ubiuil density, 
were crowned witli sighel Bhoco.s». 

It would be idle and tedious to follow out tlie confused 
intricftciea of tbe plot. It is cuoi^h to say tlml Jel froy, 
having overboard, and ciiu.sed Mrs. Chi*ero to ovevhciir. Fitz 
Sper.dir saying iu a moment of pust-ion, “1 should tliiuk it 
no sin to kill Fustacc Jelfrey," suU fo work to pereutule 
.the artist to throw him into a dwp turn, and succetMis. It 
^10 needless to that he is not iln’w ued, although liow ho 
yStMiaged to escape all observation as lie got to slioro, ths tarn 
being watched by luimoroua observers, is never expLaiued. He 
disappears and departs to Africa, leaving Fitz Siumdir accused of 
uiurder'—a very proper aim no doubt foreo accomplished a villvin; 
yet one cannot help wiflccting ilnit in order to coninties it bo had to 

f ive up dl tbe pet schemes ot a rich marriagtj in llighsbire whil^ 
e had long indulged, end was then just on tho point of 
.fiuccesel'ulJy concluding. Surely there has seldom been set down 
a better instance of a,man cutting off hia nose to spite his 
^ Ihoe. At the supposed murder there i.a a great deal of surprise, 
horroi^, and indignation, yet so littlo trouble la tolvon to secure 
assassin that he is able to walk quietly to the niilway station' 
■and talw hU place in a train with a view to escaping, which he no 
doubt would hhve done had not his intentions been sudasuly 


changed by Ids catching sight of a Biblical inscriptlou hung mi 
iu tile waitiug-ieom. During tho time w'hkh he occupioh in thia 
perfornmneo hw siiJter, who saw him throw Jolfpoy into tho tarn, 
IiflS fled from tiio terror of l>exng called on to give evivlenco againat 
him, and Wiindoring loug ammig tho hills finds rcfiige at hwL with 
an old woman who tencU and nurses her, and finds in hiir n bviglu- 
ne^^ and comfort for licr louely cottage. Miss Cbester’s first action 
on recovering her strength ia to go .away while the old woman’s back 
is turned, and imxke her way to Loudon, wboi'eshois found lainting 
on a doorblep by Sir Aeil Atbclstoji, and brought back to the scene 
of her brothers uiisfortunc.:}. Timn follows bis trial at the 
itssizi's, a trial wliicli is conducted in quite as remarkable 
.'I liisliiiHi as one would I'vpuct from tho lost of the 
book, the settle being limilly turned in the prisoner’s favour 
by tho wrtiglit of a lua&s of absoiuU ly irndovant ovidouce contri¬ 
buted (by kind i>f the Ileiicb) bv Doi'cas Chcero, tlio 

C)'(»ss old woman living next to Fitz Spiudir, of whose long-lost 
child it apjieam that the boy xidojiled by tlie artist is tho son, 
Fitz iSpeudir makes iiriim-di.ilo use of his lib<jrty to w'uuder through 
tho country in .‘search of the 3-ogit»ter of his mother’s iutti*riage, 
whicli, ullliough h(! has no real duo to the church where it wus 
deposited, ho surroeds in finding. Having found it, howeyer^he 
is &jiz«*d w ith level*, and dies leaving his eL'^ter to marry Sir Noil, 
and so occupy luu ancestral homo, Absurd and intpossible ss 
Vaior and Vanqnkhid is, it hiis a oortnin epilit which uittkes it 
more reiuhihki lluin many iif its cLim, in saving which we are, 
hovvovx'v, giving it no gi'«vit pi-iUK'; but it uIhu contains hints ot* 
a capacity in tin' uullwir for bettor things, and it is to bo hoped 
that L-liu may cultivulo that cap.acily. 


Fr,i‘:Nai litkuatuuk. 

W K luivn roemved a niinilx>r of valuable works from a 

]u 1 1»1 Killing house in each of which would deserve 

doliiilod cormuenl; but wo mw 8 t be coutentto notice tliem briefly 
*ln succession, 'riie first of which we shall speak ia M. DusMiigneur 
Klehi-r’s interesting luonogrtvph on tlio silkworm*, comprising a 
description of the >* 01*10118 speedes, a bistorv of the transtocmatioii 
undergone by Iho cocoons, tho brwcling (if iho. insects, the prepara¬ 
tion of tho silk, kit. A work like this would, as the author 
rtmLarks, havi* buen iinpos.sihlc twenty yenrs ago, fur tho simple 
re;i;- 0 Ti that the breeds cultivated in France, Italy, and Spain offerod 
the ciusest physioal ro.M*nihlanc<*a to <*ach other, and tmne of the 
c-oiintries interc-sted in tho production and manufacture of silk 
llicnght it wntrlh while to .iscortain w'hat fresh rosimrcf.s could bo 
derived from foreign district.^, where tho iiwfcts were euppo.scd to 
he of an inferior qunlitv. Tlio iJi.«eaw which has visited the silk¬ 
worm, by destroying the old varietii'.^, hii.s had the happy result of 
I obliging the growC 3 -.S to seek for mw' t viu'S. and thus it it* that 
what wa ,5 at tho timu 11 real cakimii vmav bo said to hnve cxlendod 
jiiul perfected all the hnineho.s of induslrv conneclfid with silic. M. 
Dusijigneiir Kieber, wdio is eviih nlly tlienmghly conversant with 
these qiicstiuus, Inis }in»duu)d n ireatise. wliich oxlmusta tlio wholo 
subject of sericiculture, and which is illustrated vvitli cl»aractCristic 
engravings and iiu e.vcelkmt uj.ip. 

Miiiiy valuable work,^ have been produced fmin time to time oii 
tlie siibjecl of roses, but they are now g*‘nerally considered as in¬ 
complete, oil account of the introduction within tbe last few years 
of numberless varietie.s ]ireviously unknown. Even Kedoutd’s 
splendid volume is now siddom consulted, and .amateurs pi'cservo 
it in their libraries chlelly as a luomimenl «if wluit w'aa tW con¬ 
dition of n speciality in horticMiilurc towards the Ixiginning of tho 
nineteenth centiuT. M, liolliscliild has therefore deserved well of 
the public by bringing out a now (I'cntise on rt.ses.f Tho preface, 
Irom the peuof M, Naudin, member of the French Jnstitutc, gives 
a few general roiiiark. 8 ; Messrs. Ja-naiin mid I'erney then di.’siuiss in 
detail the i’ormation of a rose gnrden, the pnncipal vflvietie .8 of tho 
plant, and the. be.'d way of Iniiming them to [icrfection; and they 
conclude with a brief deseiijjtion «d' .sixty sjwdes, giving in each 
(Mse a largo-size chronio-litliograph from the pencil of M. Groljon, 
an ni“tist well known by his ex^RVieia^e as ii botanical di’anghl.-smaa. 
Sixty woodcuts aho are inlerspei’sed tlirunghniit tbe viilnme. 

The labours of M. de Sauley iu connexion *>>’1111 Jewish 
arclut't.Jooy have loii'.:* .since been nppivcintcdin FiiglanJ; “a'C have 
often locognized liieir undoubted merit, and it is with great 
]»loa.«iiro that we speak oiico mme of the researches of the dis- 
tiiigiiinhod J’Vench antiquary. ’J'he vohiino now before us forma 
tlie sef|nel of one dcvotcti to Jewish coins, which, as soon as It 
ap|jo:uH‘d, suggested publications of ilie same kind both in Germany 
and in this country. On the ]»reseut vicciision M. de Sauley airag 
at describing the autonomous coinage of Pale.stino reserving for 
anoiluu' instalment tbe period of the kings. His object beinjj to study 
exclusiYf.ly the regions ove<hvhh:!i the Jewish rule prevailed more 
or less tiriiily, he has left entirely unnoticed Phamicia properly 
BO called—that is to say, the tiiict of coujitry extending north- 
wariL^ Ironi the Kcala Tyrionmi, or as it is now designate*!, tho 
Bar-ol-Abiadh. The Syneedema of tlio giammorian Hiorocles, 
completed by Reland’s Vdlnthm Ulmirata^ will enable the student 
to identify ml the places whoso coinage is descidbod in M. de 

* coeon de soie. Pw M. Duselgneiir KWbor. Poi is: Rothschild, 
t hes rom; histoire, rid^ure, {becriptiOH. Par 11. Jaiiiaiu cC lil 
Fomey, Paris; Kothschild. 

1 Numimatique <k la Terre Sainte, XW F. de Sauley. Paris v 
Rothschild. 
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Juicy’s new volume; hut, in dddition to this puree of iuPorma- 
tv(^, oe has given in his preface a classided list of the various 
dties mentioned, adding likewise a cUronolo^cal table of the 
reigns to which specimeus desciibed respectively belong. Most 
of tlie coins emimeiiilMd have been examined by tne author; tho 
remaining -picoes are named from the most trustworthy sources— 
such as Mionnel’s lisis, <tc. Each section of the work is preceded 
by a shiut pographicid notico, which will be found oxirernely 
valuable, and the twenty-five plates which terminate the voliuue 
rejiroduce all^ tho moat noteworthy specimens. Wo should add 
that the mimisinatic collections of England and Franco have alone 
contributodfto M. do Haulcy’s catalogue j nothing is borrowed from 
Gorman museums. 

We had very recently occasion to thank M. Oham})ficiiry * for 
an amusing volume on historical ctiricalurf's ; llm ngieeable ocliivo 
which he now devotes to children will help to ustabli^h his re¬ 
putation not only us an excellent humourist, but also as a shrewd 
observer of human nature. The w-ar with Germany, with its 
accompanying disasters, modified to some extent M. ObainplltMuy’a 
original plan, and led him to give a more aerious chur!i(;t(‘r to what 
was originally meant for a mereoulhurst of fancy and imagination. 
Tho^hird and coneluding part of the volume, "treating as it docs 
of piedagogy, contains remarks whieh every one shonhl .study who 
has to do with the training of children, and the illnst rations added 
so plentifully in tho various shapes of woodcut.s, et<;hings, and 
chromo-lithographs, are admirable. Tl'ey comprise copies from the 
works of KuIkuis, Hronghol, Germain Tdon, t’hardin, and others, 
be.side» tho productions of contemporarv artists, Many of our 
readers may remember M. Chanipfieiiry's witty monogi’nph on the 
genus cttt\ in treating of children he has been erpially succossfid. 

Any notice of Dr. Oivialos volume on lithotriiyt would be 
beyond the province of this journal, and wo |morely mention the 
work for the inlonimtion^ of professional readers. (Jonnt de 
Lagondie’s two little volumes J are likewi>)e too special in their 
character to 1 h> discussed iu this place; hut .ve can recommend 
them to tlio consideration of all persons iuteresteil in htp’sos, 
adding that the author readily acknowledges iho ohligathm he lies 
under to the pseudou} nums writer,whose nom (hplnnifl of Stonehenge 
has become so popular on this side of the Channel. The pi<*.torial 
illustrations, genenlugical tables of ceh hratod racehorses, indiiie.s, 
&c. &c., add to the value of tho hook. 

Dtuwing, sa\s 1^1, d’l[enriet§, has t.»o long been considered 
merely as an art iTaijri-mrnt, a jdeasanf ;i, stiiuo, an olegunt recrea¬ 
tion ; but in his view it should he repaid'd iu the liirJit of a lan- 
g^age—tho universal language of form; thus viewt il is an 
essential part of all programmes of education, and should be 
seriously studied, liolh teachers and pupils seem to think it their 
business to sock especially for eU'ect in their attempts to iv'j^roduce 
eitluT natural objects or vvorks of art, and consequently the sv.'^teui 
of instruction .adopted by most schools is one nln're routine ]ire' 
vails to a deplorable extent. In publishiiv-r a manual of drawing 
fur idementary .schools .M. d’JTonriet has endcfivmired to introduce 
the reforms which experience lias mught iiim to b(i ueeessary; hi.s 
course of instruction comprises geometrical drawing, pei>i)eclive, 
and amilomy; it is evtinplilicd by minieroiiH . ngravings IumtUvI 
ill the letterpress, in adtllLion to a folio atlas of forty-four litho¬ 
graphs. 

M. Cousin's well-known studies of IVnich society iu the 
seventeenth ceulury h.ave set an example which still onliimes to 
ho zeiilunsly followed. After M. Ifienv Clihuenrs skelch of Mine, 
do IMontespan ami his more elaborate vidaiues onColbevI, to whieh 
we may add M. Monnier’.-^ work on Chancellor d’Agiu*>.'-.('!ni, we Inno 
now a mmiograph ofSeguiev. by M. Jv-mi Kerviler|j,an author whom 
we hasten to vvelcoiue amongst the most lixivned and indiistrioiiH 
inve.stigiitors of the f/ro/n/s«'r/c. b’or thirl}-seven years Kiieper 
of the yeals, distinguished e<jiially as a statesman .'im'l as a patron 
of literature, Ihiunv St^Miiei* de.sened a place in tho gallery of 
bVcnch celebrities; and, thanks to M. Kerviler, ho has now 
obtained it. Tho soiiices tif informatit)n re.sjK-cting his juilitical and 
private life ar“ iihuiKliuit; in addition to fm-lv-six V(dumes of corie- 
spondeiice hitherto impnljlislatd, tho meinoii.sof the time.sare full 
of dctailtt which required merely to be put into a jmqjer shape, and 
M. Ivorv'iler has done this with considerable success. Jlis volume 
comprises, lirst, a biography of Iherre Si'guie.r; next, a brief 
account of the variousAcademicians wdiofreqiieiilod the (Jhancelloi’a 
hotel; and, tliinlly, a very copious a]ipendix of jmujesjnMt/uufiiv^. 
Tho deUila respecting Fompiet’s trial oeetipy, us well be sim- 
posed, a con.spicuoas place in tins book ; wo know Iroiu Mine, de 
Sevigue’s letters that Scyuier coiulnctetl tho wholo all'air with tho 
firm intention of upholding Iho dignity of tlioCrowmaud of piinksh- 
ing the scandalous maheraations which had rendored the Surin- 
teiulantB name so thoroughly hatod in France. M. Kcrvilcr shows 
that tho judgment passed iqmu Soguiei's behaviour by Lofevro 
d’Ormesatm and the scmillantr martpiiff! wars extremely unfair, and 
ho has no dilficnlty in vindicating tho Chancellor’s character 
agaiiist the calumnies of tin; Jaimoiiist cabal. 

Tho literary hi.storv of the Theatre b’rancais is well Itnown, or 
at Icaat it ought to bo familiar to all slmlents of dramatic ai't, 
for it has been discussed in sovoj-al excollont works, such as thoso 

• Leitnfnnts. l*.«ir ('lianipflciiry. .Purid: }{oth.<iolu1<l. 

t Jm iit/iotrUie I't la taille, Pur le Di. Civiale. PHris: Kothschilrl. 

J X-e chrval et ton cnoalicr. Par le Comte do Lagondic. Paris; 
kothscliild. 

i Ckmn ratiomd de desetn. Par K. d'liciiriet; avec un album de 
planches. Paris and London: L, Hachette & Co. 

I Le ehdtiedier Pierre Siguier. Par Bend KervUer. Paris: Didier. 


of the brothers Parfiut, M. Alphonso Boyer, and Maupoint. The 
administrativo history is a totally different subject, and no one 
had attempted it before M. Bonnassias.* Like all other public 
esUiblishnients in Franco, tho Thd&tro Fran^aU has since the days 
of Moli6re been tho subject of laws, rules, decrees, and orikys of 
every kind. Besides the legislative enac^ents dealing wilh it, 
there are also many documents of a more secret nature beorinfitupoii 
tho finances of the society, its iiuarrela with authors and performers 
and the like, whieh form on essential port of a liistory the 
subject. Such is tho task undertaken by M. Bonnassies. Having 
explored from beginning to end the records, title deeds, correspond- 
onco, and oilier papers relating to his subject, he set to work, and 
has composed a volume w'hich forms a veiy satisfactory addition 
U) tlioso wo Iiave above mentioned. Tho administrative history 
t>f the Therdre Fnin^ais embraces three periods, corresponding to v 
tis many divisions iu the present work—tnc 1st, from the arrival ^ 
of Moliore at Paris (1658) to the decree of tho Council 
(1757) which gave a legal sanction to the constitution of the 
society; tho 2rul, from the second half of the eighteenth 
century to the lievolution, when the society was dissolved; 
and the 3rd, from 1799 to the present time. 'The volume 
before us gives only the first of these epochs, and will bo 
followed by two others. It is curious not merely from tho 
oHiL'ial details which it supplies as to one of the most thoroughly 
national Chtablislmients in Franco, but on account of tho anecdotes 
it furnish(*s about thr privahi lives of thy actors, and their relations 
with the (.'ourl and the public. 

M. Pricut do Saiiite-Marie lias written an interesting pamphlet f 
on tho Sonthom Slavonic populations; and at a time when 
q[uestions of nationality aro so universally discussed a publica¬ 
tion of this kind is opportune, Ducangy, tho author of tho 
inodimviil gl<»8sary, is tho first French author who ilopcribod 
the ostablishmont and I'orraatiou of the vSlavonic kingdoms in 
ancient Illyria. Quite recently M. Hilfeixling in Bussia, and M. 
Ihilchid ill Austria, have made valiuiblo researches on the same 
suhjoct; from those three writers M. Pricot do Sainte-Marie has 
derived the materials for his own work. The first part of 
his raonograpli gives tho physical geogi-aphy of tho country in- 
liahited hy tho Hontlioin Sfavouic pociplcs—that is to say, tho 
Balkan pcuinsiila; questions of origin arc tlicn exaininoil, and 
tile v.arious opinions iiropoimdcd are carefully weighed. In tho 
second p.art wo (ind a brief sketch of tho history of ancient Illyria 
under the several rri/imre to wliicli it was .siihjc*‘ted, and tlio vvi’rky 
coiichidos by a description of the formation of tho Slavonic 
kingdoms in the Balkan peninsula from 630 to 810 A.D. 

In publishing a juirt of his political memoirs, M. Jules .Simon:[ 
Inis eiulca\oiircd to show the intimate connexion which exists 
hcG\ccn the orii/in of the Second I'lmpire and its terrible catu*- 
troplu“. 'J'iio firincipiil subject of his liook is the Government 
of September 4, its nets and its attitude both towards France and 
towanls foreign Pow'crs; hut in order to understand fully the 
roponsibilily it had assumed after tiio etipit illation of Sedan, it 
w’as iiece.ssarv in the lirst jdnee to consider tho circumstaiiees 
\‘,diicli laid led to the PriLSsian war, .niul to show how tlio stale 
of things developed by tho Imperial avstein had renderod the 
htimilialion of the, country im'vitahlo. ft is always a umtlev of 
regret wdien a statesman, In order to justify himself, is obliged 
to ficcuflo those whose position ho occupies, hut in the present 
case no other ttltermitivij was possible. M. Jules JSimon Ix'gins 
therefore hy describing the conj7 d'rtut of 1851 ; ho shows ua the 
manlier in whieh it was [irepnred, tho resistanco it encountered, 
and the imscriquilous measures reyorted to by the Princo- 
Pre.-ident to re-establish despotism. Tho foraign policy of the 
hhnpue forms tho suhjoct ol tho second part of the volume. 
The author accuses blapoleon 111 . of having most ellectnally 
cniiirihuU'd to the development of Prussia by allowing tho 
dismemhevment of Denmark and the ruin of Austria. After such 
a M.tcliiiivellian course of policy was it not madness, ho asks, to 
fittaek I’nissia? t«i attack it esjiecially (as ho assumes) against the . 
wifh of Franee, with uupreparoil means of action, and nioroly fw * 
the sake of establishing on a firmer basis a tottoring dynasty? 
Such is tho lino taken by M. Jules yimon in a book wriiten, no 
doubt, iimler tho influLMico of strong party feeling, but at tho 
same time in a dignified and calm stylo, 'rhe volume will prove 
an importaul mdmoire d comaltor on the eieiits of iho lust twenty 
yo!ir.y. 

'Die work of JI. Olamagemn on Algeria partakes of the twofold 
character of iniprmione de rojfagc and of a political treiitiso §; 
it was suggested to tlio author by tho pi'rusal of the last chapter 
j of M. Provost Parudol’fl Franre muvelle, and it consists of a 
I .series of articles originally published iu a review. ]{ll. 01ama^• 
geran’s object is to show the iiiipoidanco of Algeria as a means ^ 
couiitorbiilniicing the over-extending povy’or ol the Teutonic, 
vonic, and Anglo-Saxon races, and as a kind of vantage-ground fol^ 
France, tho representative and tho champion of Latin civilisjatjon. 
Ills narrative is comploto and interesting; he discusses not only 
political and economic questions, but also tonics connected with 
natural histojy, ethnology, and ngriciilture; ho describes the re- 

• UhU\ire ndministralive du thiilre francait (16^8—‘I757). Par Jules 
Uoniuissic^. Puris: Didier. 

f Lee Slavea meridiomux. Pur M. Priuot de Saintc-Morie. Purls: Lo 
Chevalier. 

1 J Stmveuire dit 4 aeptmbre: orighe et chute du Second Su^ire. Par Jules 
Simon. J*oris; L^vy, 

^ impreatioka de voyage. Par J.-J.Qamaguran. Pwis; Gormer- 
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purees of the colony, speahe of the improveinenta which might bo 
introduced into the admhiwtration, and, in short, gives us a valu¬ 
able hand-booh for Algeria. Jlis remarks on the institutions of 
KaWUa fonn an appropriate supplement to the volume. 

M. de Ouernon-feauville,* wh«se Memoire aw now published 
for the first time, was one of the most distinguished members ot 
Pri^e Polignac's fatal Miuistrj', and alone, wo believe, amongst 
hisKolleagues protested ngainat the ordinances which brought 
bIkM the devolution of 1830, and which, ho remarked, were 
ft immmantea A rt'en aW.rer, If the cou^ d'etat coii- 
templi^ed bv rolignac was a blunder, what shall we say of the 
nieasures taaon to carry it out? If we may believo M. do 
Ouernon-Raiivillo, whoso authority is confirmed by other liisto- 
riaiis, there was a moment wlieii the insurrection could Inive been 
easily crushed. No one,however, seemed rapablo of gi\ ing ad\ice. 1 
Marslial Marmont’s conduct iu particular is inexplicable. I'a un | 
d supposing that ho did not behave trejicherou.sly, bis strategic ar- ; 
rangoments were utterly absurd and ridicuiou.''. -M. de fiiieniou- ' 
Itaiiville is right wlnm he pruisCs tho diplomatic qualities of I’riiice 
Polignac; he is right also when fie denlure,s his senseless ob-Hlinacy, ' 
and his completo inability to cope witli events wliich ho knew not 
howto foresee or to meet. The scenes in tlie fortress of Ham, 
whore the ex-Ministers wore ctfetined after tlieir trial, are not 
without a certain disagrccablo interest. It is painful to read the 
narrative of those perjuMual squabhles among four clover men who, 
having nothing to do, spend their tiimi in ai-eu^ing oiie another, 
and iiiuking their caj>thit$' still more lediou.s than it really was 
by unprofihdile recrimiuutions. 

M. F. IMailhird has aheady contributed two interesting work.s to 
the popular literature of I’avis during thu war and tlie (.’oiumune.t 
His followed by the uljjirhvs vt profvammft 

do foif is amusing, and at the same time full of liislorical 
inleri'st. llis present diiodocioio giM's an account of tl\o 
songs, pamphlets, and satires whieli were sold ihvougli the 
streets, and which prolcsst-d. to gi\e patriotic revelations 
about the heroes of the djiy, tog(^tljer wdlh suggestions for the 
defence of the capital, the safety of h'ranee, and the happiness of 
the human raco. M. M.'iillard has .aual_\.sed no le^8 than 435 of 
these documents, adilthg an index .uni a table of the authors. An 
aransing vigueUo on the title-page repn-r^i id.' a thljfomnor 
jucking up amidst a lieiip »»f runbisli some of these squibs or 
earieature.s, and exclaiming, “ hire, pourtant (pie tout i^-ii cV't de 
I'histoire ! ” AVe hope timi on some fiitura occasion M. Abulliird 
will recast hia amusing cafaloifi/os rftmmnh, comph'to tliern, 
^arrangij them into a single work, iind theuVe shall have an e.vctd- 
lent supplement to the bibliogray»liicul volumes of AJ. llaliii, M. do 
.1 iabecloyiire, M. Deacliions, and M. Alarroii. .lust iw tlie Muzrtn- 
midts throw much light ujion tho war of the Frondo and the 
minority of Louis XIV., so the newspaper.s, bills, painplilets, and 
the like emiraorated by M. Maillard contribulo to iiialte ns ac¬ 
quainted with the character of the I’arisian mob during tho hist 
revolution. 

Our ju'ighbours have lately had such an epidemic of “ phy.sio- 
logical ” romance.^ tliat they iuu.st bo heartily glad to read Some¬ 
thing in a purer style. At uuy rate wc can cordially roivunmeiul 
W. Fhiv^e s L^ymdoi mdifaires |; tliey arc two in number, and 
wriiton iu a dashing manner w'hich reminds us a little of Alexandre 
Dumas. The liegiiuent of Champagne miglit well he pioud of its 
history; after having defeiidi^d M(5zi6res under the command of 
Dayard, mid driven away Charles V. of Austria from the walls of 
Metz, it now preserves tho island of Saint-Martin de Ithd to 
France, and, led by the valiant Marrpiis de Thoiras, it defeats 
Buckingham and the Knglish licet. Tho romantic part in tins 
stirring legend is performed by tho celebrated Marion de 
Lormo, who appears under the name of Fidis. Tho stamnd story 
belongs to tho oighteeuth century, and its real subject is tho 
rivalry between two regiments (Auvergne and Fiedmoiit), a rivalry 
which manifests itself by daily duels. Tho Marquis do Csstrie.s, 
epramandiug the French troops, has re.solved upon making 
an exumpdo, and he condemns to death his own son-in- 
• 4' law, M. de la Rochetournool, who liad challongod and killed an 
9 oflicor in the Regiment of Piedmont. The exasperation has reached 
its height, when the victor}' of Olostercamp and the death of tho 
Chevalier d'Assas obtain what M. de Castries could not accom¬ 
plish. Tho reconciliation Iietweoii tlie tw'o regiments take-s place 
on tlie battle-field. 

M. Octave Feuillot’s lakst productions will certainly not add 
jnucU to his roputatiou. M. de Ca?nor 8 .was already a strange do- 
parture from tJiat stylo which had obtained for tho author tlio 
nickname of Musset des fatmlles, but Julia do TrScwur is infinitely 
worse §; it is enough to say that it is the novel from which hits 
been taken Ze (Sy)AMfc;r—the nauseouaplay now performed in London, 
i /after having obtained such succt«a on the other side of tho 
■'Channel. 

Count de Quhineau, at |>resont ambassador in Sweden, is ospe- 
dally blown for several excollcnt works on Oriental history and 
archeology. We ore sorry that wo cannot giVo to his novel Les 
PWi'rtrfas f the same praise that wo bestowed on Ilia 
ict'itvjtcs cunSi/wmes. \Ve have called the book a novel; but 


it is rather » series of portraits, .a sceptical analyiAs of the humaa 
heart composed in tho style of 1^. Mdrim^ and M. Ik^lc. Tho 
chameters are all raorp or W disagreeable, besides being extremely 
tedious, for thw do scarcely anythit^ but ds dmni re sdilii R 
is ch^-ar that Count de Gobineau is tlie liW(^' follower of tho 
ivemnues correspondent; we much' rugrot it,' for the incontest¬ 
able talent which appears in-tho PUiadss fiHight have beefi better 
emphjyed. The champions of the “ new sociift strata ” will hot 
forgive our author for describing the demagogues as “rejitiles 
crawling on the stops of power’* 11^ as a combination of rascals, 
brutes, uud fouls.” 
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AJ jiilloeinx h, in the 1 lunllv of a Lavniao, a (hUriiltIDOF M.A. of Wu'eh £.kl<;rleiiia!., 


m>. liiu'b.-Mi(l'reH4, 'Tiiv.oNhut-.s, MtwHr.’i. Keil^'ft Riidcaa, 

IKfmli Msft I, \V._ _ 

AX OX Foil I.) Oil A DU ATE. in Honours, an old Mavlteian** s 

uiirl Ule 'si.hijUr of his (i.lle,;v. now Reetov of a SutlWJt l^riah,'t«ceiv«a TU#ifir>l.l-^ . 
Addun, liev. W I..MitA. Gcifnt ItlutenJiam, Ipswich. 

A i; M Y, Cl l.NTItl liyYlOxb.NiAiriTEKSlUPS, IfflMAN 

-‘V miJ .\M, ni'.I‘AimiUX’i'.S of civil, .SMtVIc;!. «Mn, W. 

I,I J'loY, .Viiiriin ol -iMial Miiniiril,! for ^ 1 'ilK‘tllive Exauu Hat lens,. htiH ibl inanjoieaw 
Mil..-In'.y I'UbP.VUCU .CA.MHDA'JLb li>i the aboia.-AdflPd*#. » hatWione Vlgcei 
Oxli.ul ’'lll'l'l. ^ 

Pi)J iK 1 -:M 0 X E. --M'ir~\N'r'~l EAlfc 3 ’Ul^i 5 (^ 7 . 

ll..|■n. ll) l'roiO|i.i1 of till Elphiiistone Ui'^li ^nh.iol, Foiiilia) ), vith the AfisittnHeti'of 
ll t'aiiiiii ni^-. ilim.iiir -M.iii, pn'iiiiT*."! PHl-'lliS t(ir the HnlviTpltus. IiidiRA C'jvil Service, 
Woi.iiwi'i, mill all (‘iiin,.illtiv(! KxuiiiiuiiIi.mih. . 'J'erins und Itorrciieea nb itfiplicatb'.ii. 

M il. I'l. II. CCHiElMlMlE (M.A. Iktlliol College, (Ixfi)Ttl) piv- 

l.nm. I'lT’II.s ii.i ihii Eiiliiiiifi Eximunaiions to tlii l*uItbe''8i’lu'oH. TciUia llW 
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TXDIAX Cl Vila E.NOIXEEIilXC C()EET:OE,^OoopeF'P llili; 

_C\M>M).VTCs i;.i A.lmii’su.ii .m- nMenillv I’KFI’AREDby the IWv. Du AVIlIHMtiy. 
M \., M 1) 1 li \ s , i,,iIII! I ij ,<i,i oj M.i'lu iii4<ll s, AdOncuiiibe iimllate IhxaiiiMier ol' 
t .tini'il m . l.)i \pi...iMtnil'll (h Ml i)u li.ilittu Civil lui::iiuMiin{ Sei nee ued lutUkii ’i‘cli’grn,i>lt. > 
AiMti. ■'.1.7 Llvli '.iiiei, Clnphitui, .s. W. 

MN A'l’E TFJ I’K »X J’or AlJMY/(V)OPEH”innE^^^^^ 

.M’.ItVlU'.. MOOI.M If H.mi.l IJNXV CK.SITrES ..Rev. Dr. IU^OHIS'm WoiOK.Cbm.f 
i -xil ovi'i ti'U.anii ori iv-i..niillv hns VAL .\ NCIES. Als.i fiiuU distmel D'UUIS Ih’ja, -. 
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T^DlTXVnOXV-A SWISS I’iKVn’r 

T.'ccivei Fowl YttHNf; KSWI.tSU l.MMl.'' I.,r 
VAC.AM.'V. si)e in rt sp.ii. iim [Miinii V lion >e n rule 

reivlleiil ^l^l^l.^ Snip hut. fil’d Dnnons Mu.U'r. e.m In' li 
whirh an e'nislimlly •i|iiiken Inivin:; .» sided lutit; m llin 
oft'ei III! the oomf r|s of a Tel'.neil li .mV wK'i flie .o' 

Fiikkm IV. S.mn'ileii'i', vv. ll.. SmiieMei /(, (. 


Hiiipl 'inil t'l'ln.'iti.ni. Inn a 
I It; 111.,' tciwn III y.iiricli. n here 
She t( (n In s 1 rein'h Kii.l (b i-n' ni, 
ami I’.ii (,<), Ai.d Itiiliiio Hint ' mi 
ii;:.'^ ol .1 seli.J.'l—\(Mres,, Mu. 
\ i iy Hee. !iie Demi 


' il./ii.e. Co-r'e tnikile, D'ji' 
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TTNXVERSITY COLLEGE, LOXDOX, SCHOOL. 

^ ^ llEWn r Kh'i'. M A , I'.R.S. 

I’l'ec-Jf.is/fr-E. R. IIDRTOX. 51 A . I Llh.n <>1 St I’l li r'« C.illi -71 , CninhiliJKC. 

The SrilOOl, will lIE-Dl'r.X fn Nh'i*’I’lipil. on'I'u. s 1 ly. S( |i((.inlit>r JS, III h, HI A Ai. Tho 
Sohinil Sc'.siiiH I'l ill vi.leil mto tluee P'liiiil 'f'l riiia I'r*, t,. pei 'I. i m, t'l he paid at (In- lic;;iniiiiic 
ofi.)cli Term (J vinna tie.. I .-i . in:. Drilliii,'. .irnl Vdemm. .1 |)' 1 .i niu, exlin. 

Kileiisive '.iblUiou.U huUl.nai. ineludiin,: hpntioiH laetme R.r.ms t..r the Clti-.H'i of 
Cl»iMni-.ir) .111.1 1 siMiirneutul I'iiysh 4, Imvc recently bun Cijinpletcil t.irtiii’use uf (lie I’niiil# 
uttcndii.a tint S. houl. 

A Playground of about tw’o acres in extent, liiclndin!! sti rml Fivc*' Courts, ii ntlarhtil to the 
Ki.-Iim)!. 

Di's.lpllnf is inaiiitaincil withonlcorpnrul piinvdimcnt 

A monthly lUiKUt of tlio proureM nivj umduit ol eaili I’upil iii seat to his Porent 01 
(hiiiriliiin. 

The Schnol ia elov to Ihc tJower Street Sta<i.iii of the 5felrop<.l.tflii R a 1 m iiv find nnly n few 
Uiitiiitcs'walk lioiii Iho 'lennifji of the North-We.t?iu.Midliiii.l, and Ioeat .Smtheii Hml- 
waya. Se»'!.m Tl.’kets uio .^muted nt luilf-iinee t.> I'.ipili •lUiiuling the ''eiii.ul. 

A Rr.upcclu*.o.iiitiiliiiiii.'' full inforinalloii ii'piiiiiv’ the t'onrfcs of Tiwtiuetlon niven la 
tho 8oh(Hil, With other p.trt Ion lari, may be obtiimed ut the Ortlee of tlie Coll.'jTe 

JOHN KDRSDN. R A. 

Auciist lire St c r< tury to tht < 'nuncil. 

D O Y~ E R C) O L I; E (J E. 

Prniihut -The Right Hon. Karl GRANVILLE. K.G. 

Hrai7--Vi».'frr—The Rev. AV-M. RELJ,, M.A., Into Selioliir of Ch. Cull., Canvhrliigc. 

A lllioral odiicatnin by Graduates of llic Thnvornties. 

Tuition Fix’s, Imm'lea to Filb eii Cmmeaa penLiiiinin. Uoard in the Hciwi>Mli,stt]r’a llouse, 
JitI) tier annum 

The Cullt'jre will rc-opi'n on September !•>. 

Apply to Ihe II[iAL’'M.A£.'J KU,UI the lIii.NOOAUV SKf'IIKTMlT. 

AVOLLA.s'l'O.N KNfKjKER, E»q., Ibirn Hcrl. 

T he AVESTERN OObT.EflE. brioiiton. 

vv. PORTEIl KKloniHLlir. f.c.r. 

The riiptl* of this long-cstotilislicp School euj.iv the hisln'it lidm-iitonal D/lvnnlages in 
preparing for Mercantilu Lilb, as well ns tor the v irfoijs (.lomiaitltive Kyoiniimtlnuii. whicher ot 
tlw Oxfiird awl (‘iiintindM University MatrU’iilallou, the Clnl ,Sci vieo. the Mllitiu > 

Colk-gee. ur Direct CommlMpIn, In ell of vrhieli Dr. KMiiiiTbKr'-l KupiIm havo taken hlgii 
itlaacf In the Hunour lio^ in addltiun to the InRlIoeiual ami nviral trNiilnjr, superior 
liealUi C'indituins ore secured by ell the apiilmnci’^ ol a welt'amiiigcil residen(<o in this 
favourite Waterlng-plaM. EnjS|ieetu»C3 «f»i.5rm» aud CTass-hsU may he obtaincdhy Hiiplica.. 
Uoq to the FuiNoirAL, iicrsoually or by letter^_ ^ 

T EAMINOTONTcOLLKGlf DCAUDIXG HOUSE.—Tho 

NEXT TEHA^ enmmen«Ks on .‘September ‘ja Inclusive TermtiR-om "0 to8o GnineaK. 
Tor Sons ol iVokssional Men 10 Guineas less. Them i« a stuxiial Tutor ainl seiiaroto Dur* 
rnltory, tee... P* small Roys.—For particulars apply tu tho Rev. i. WOOD, Ucud'MiMlcjeiiir to 
the Rev. J, 8. B^ohdaou. complain itml tlunsc-Masicr. 

■IpliLIANlfg soiroob, TATTNT0N.~T1 w aim of Ealliinae 

.Mr. UIXD, rkiWvtthpCollciieitf I>n«[«,ri. Laidao, 

• ' Kiet»f, fiiofiKits, 

BSAF MAi'inaiAtlOAt Ma*tbti.--^v^Vu.uaW heed, at. John’# Collew. 

CunhrJdgo i IttU) Seaior Optima, TrligM. inaS; voireitc, 

llA4»rBtt.-r»AN018 HEED. Eaq.. Ra., Exgtar CoU«s«, Oxfbrd. 


Kl.lHlTIv Ui.il JU(;KVV.)KIi 151IYS.--.V OR VDP.VTK 

Miuiii..lMn 1 rip loll ( iiiij,. rui < >ld HoglH'inn, Inn Viii-inw io« for> ,RI I'lL'! foi 
I'l ll rviin He ..ii.i < I'l.M. , M iilu nmln 1 r.iivii.nml ilnjrniigh Ci'ijnsii, and every 

L' iiii't li.ini.' i"iiil.i't l " It.."- ~.>'i .( .1. .....I II..«i, ..-I I i.i.i.... 

m*. 17'. lo ll Dnniem, 

'III .1 I- , ’'.iliip 


T .\\V TLTDi;.—A lUUltlSTEILAT-LA>V, o\|)monml in 

T.iili'iii iii'lvi’i IM riLS Sepiiru’.e ro..iiin lur I’npils ('M'lu'vively, a)ul one hrnii's 
ipti'uil m-tnii Lii'ii 'J nil < 1 . 1 .Iv lo c,ii''i l-'npil, tamili'.. .;.iit'isl miiici vinion nil day .-Aildu-i"!, 
A. R .Mi.t-i -il.'L.'i.v ,, ll lUH Amil.'lVmpli Ku WX. 

(XU) TX) 

a.hiiilliilii'.J’ARTSKRs.Mithin Mllliout limited linhlli'j.in ai*USJ*5L 
M'i'vi hliowiiii' Iiirs-f pii'hii Ill'll espulili’lit i'iC4l v.'Xtcmiiiiii.—Apply to .NRiiji-i VV'.jiKfxt) 


Jll.AlH, .‘'.iln.iUiri, 111 ni Switlni 


1 l.mie, K.C. 


FROlMDl'/ruRS of JANDED ESTA'PE.S at HOME ur 

in llic COl.i i\ IL,”!, LXIX |. I'ORS. ami DUicts.— A GCNTJ.EM AN im irrie.l'ii[ giN^t 
bfici'il 111 . 'ini.i. ii.i 1 1 nri.v-loiii. bill ii.;- Misbimul u iS'. iiiipu y lo-.'., i-v di-'iiou- ut int'etiiu; nhii 
niiniii'iiiiivi I iiiplo'I’.ent iLs Md.NJ’or \| .V N AC KK ..I iiii hkie.e nr K.tali i A-<1vrrliMr 
iKisst-.e. Ill )i 11 I'l .n| -LiiiL' lilt- iiimlillencioiii eKri'iitiiil 1.' eiiipl'.vriiLiii <| il'.i-i (hnrncfvi {Is 
‘lioii>ii:'iili I'.iiver 'III With bu.>'iii. iiinl iii.cuniiti, li'is tr.iv’dii.l n print de'il, .lud e, In.iilCh) 
ll) ii'-ii nil iinoii I hut be niidewtiiiiili liorv’b. and ii< a tab ili'vi and si’orts' 
b. fi'li.niii ill view .hleiubl siieh ll Pim oiilioii Iw fttfi ptftblvd ul nUimalflji 

I. .( HI ihc piupeiiieiot which hi* liml < lurge. ^ 

'Ills Iretitod w dll. 


anil Ul 


pun liauiie ail m 
INcue blit Fitii. 

liw xeeptiiiiiiil n.li icni rs iirc furllieoininy. and Ht necccMiry) will bcreaiiixod. 

A.ldrcsa. E, A. M . FosC Olllre, llastliigH, Mis.<cx. 

MM Flf TRIP to" iHJLLANlT^d 

HAAS. nlhiMing lime for a veit f'l the Inten'stuirt Cities of Arnstcrtlam, ITailileui, 
Uaaiie. .''I'heiuiiiigi'ji,or Cfii'chr. Tho J’avourile .Stinmers Arifticoj uuil floilrunl lauvn 
Londiiii iiik iimnl) t\ciy A\ idiies'lav ami .kaoinlav for Rutccrdiu^ii.embiukliii,' FasfvnKe.ysfrem 
Bninrwifk V\ hurt, Rlaekwiill. jlotiijn Fares. 11011 ^ 111,11 ]4f.;^iireCnbit).Ll 'iv.t'al/lnriuiiTne 

SUwanl a Fiv, bid * icluMve o| J’lovluoiia foitiiiliedon Isimd_Ai.nlyat Cl^pliu'sITjilwryal 

Ollbi, l<Ci.eiit'N ( liens, W., or i.i Thilliiips, Grates, Fhilli|.ps,fli O6., ht, Duuslnti li iloUiav 
Cioi'i Liiin, fiicnlTiiWir bti’cet.E.C. 

SUMMER TIMP to' inTWE®, 

alli.wjiu; tlM<v fill a visit to Ihc Hurt/ Minmtams, FahnX’ of \Vilhtlui«liiihe,M.~Dpva rtit« 
Noilh t.iimiiii lilniil a Steaimrs Ji'HVe Rruiihvruk \Minrt, Klai'kwall, every M tidiuesduy and' 
huturdii loi liietwii Ueluni i'an-s: Saloon, f.| 1 Fore Ciibm. jCIHIb. 1 Chiidren unn^r tun 
jcuniut ll'ilt-pire—Aiipl) at ( hapliii'a UnivcriHil Oflifie. Regent Cueii9,1'lcv-adlUy. W.j or to 
I’liillipps Ciftiew. I’liilli|i|iti. & Co, St. Dimstaii's House, Croe* IkOiiii Great Towftr istreui/. 
Londtiii, L C., and i.'i Smith John Strict. LJvcrisyol. 

GtiMMEli TIliP ~to '^S)VEI)EN“anr“M0K in'^'SEA'JK 

I),\,Ys. rillowliig time fur a visit to the mneniAcuut Waterfalls at TroUhUttiUA, the. 
luaiiHliil bikes Wfiieni ami AVettcm. with iinrivallcil surruiindins saeqery. r|ie twhi(K^ 0 Mri 
siitiirii'is tomut-Ana himiy and Man/ mo despatched Rom London, MIRwhII Douka, for 
({uibiMiiiiii ■: cii )> Ki iiliiy alieriiatcly. I'Urv! Snloini. JKI 3s. • Rctuni TiGJiet,fi.yHil«blc lot one 
moiitli. II 1 11 lal. I’jovi.ione obiuiiinble on boimiHt tBrlfl'iiricns—Appty at CnapIliTuUntVerMl 
DIhec, llcauit 1 Cnui'’. W . or to Tliillipiw, Graves, Fbilll|i|is,..fc Co., St, IRiiuiRn’t UbAfte, 
CtoAi Lum. tinat Tower Strci’t, K.C., and It'i South John Stiwt, Llvurpoof. 

]\T]i)i-..\Nii u.AJiAv.\Y..lt()URrs'r, abuangbSento; '• ■ 

XT-A ,„- 4 , Ari-aiiecim’nta for Ihe Isaue of Jit. Sml, and Srd Ulnito Touriat TieJcctgwUrBe in. ' « 
lorecfioin \U> luUiOctohut 31, ln7t. 

b'or lui ticulars, sec Timo 'J'alilca and FrosrammeM, inued by the Compopi:. 

Dciby.May isrt. _ JA.UM AJhLPtmVlffftftrdtJramrwfr. 

Cl’ECIAL NOTlOET-SI.ThS; O-ANAA—Under'epatittctiritU 

^ H, M. (Wwrnment The renhisiihir am] f^rientnl Company's wwklV fHOamwa nnw 
prucej.d tUriinglttho SUE/ CANAJ. W'l|lt II. AL. MiuUto liumbay and CaiCAittaalUn-iiatuli'. 

('IVERI-.INI) I!OUTE,^'ml SUEZ C/VNACi-tlnaer'doiatiKit 

lur t,lie cwiA c> nneu of the Atiulito Uie .MdlRcrrancan. Ii “ 

The IViiinsiilar ami OiieiiLul stciirti Navicuiioii Coinpany dw 
aiiiptiui, VM tliii Siiee Cuiittl. ciory Thursday, from V 
wlili tlie DvciJ uikI .AlaJis,every MoinJay,—OtUi 
htreet, s.W. 

■q^ATORIUM.—S imBROtJK I’AKK, Rkhmmid -Hrm, 

I-? /’Av.M.n-Dr. EDITilHD LAVS. U.iV. SdSi. 

ror Invalid!! and khosa rcqnStiiig rest and change, TurklilwattttQn tltfpmalMa.’ 


frjlIOUTON.—BEUFOB'b HOTBE-Fedpe 8es ttid*'' 

Koplmuide. Near the West I^lar. Central and quiet. Lqnt ottoblSheB^ Suite* ' 
' " ~ foe Ladles oudUcntlantflu. beo^lVnUrSettliniatheUae^. 


..‘ojiliuuide. __ . 

RuoiDi. Spurious Cotfec-Ktoin 


OODRlCiUES’ MONOGRAMS^ ARMS, 0RES(m 

•fow AI)DaESSE.s Dcsinftd, and Steel Die* Enirrltveil k* Qemi, < ' * 

RAlhED. lUlS'nCr GRUTEStitll. ^'OENTRlC kHMM 

Bfcnoa tor unv MmMuaNfm of Letters, NOl'fo FA ran and KNYEld>I^SCnfo»ip& 
Ueliet, and bi illmntly Illuminated In Qold. tRiver, and Colourtv tn ttie htoonliS^ 

At HKKEiy ROpRIQUBi*. 4« nCCADlLLY. • 


DENT & 00,, 61 strand, and 34 
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■ ElUNOE, AN]) EUnePE. 

Tw tlio yrcncyecl anyanBoyance at the German celebration 
X of anniYersary of Sedan, the journalists who may 
t)0 supposed to ropresoht public opinion have with goixi 
sense and dignity abstained from expressing tlioir resent- 
ynWi f. ‘ K watf not indeed to bo expected that M. Victor 
HtGO should bp content to suppress his hysterical patriot- 
isid.' The greatest of living French writers is always j 
careful''to remind his countrymen that genius is com-1 
t»tible wifh the silliest affectation. Having perhaps cx- ^ 
Ousted tbp ^capabilities of simpler language, M. Hugo has 
apparently persuaded himself that superlatives are in¬ 
trinsically sublime. A precisely similar com\)bation of 
emphasis with weakness is furnished by habitual use of the 
profane' expletives which have gradually been eliminated 
Jim ordinary epnversation. The Pope himself, though he 
has t)io excuse of reproducing the traditional forma of 
epclcsinstical commination, may be considered to practise a 
i^lboent reserve when ho denounces his supposed gaolers, in 
eolnparison with M. Hugg in his invectives against Ger- 
mjily. When the enemy wns^ advancing after the 
Tictory of Sedan, M. Hugo announced that Paris re¬ 
mained tranquil and serene, and that a volcano re¬ 
quired no'assistance or exhortation. Now that there 
ifl no immediate cause of quarrel, and while on his own 
admission Franco is still unprepared to renew the struggle, 
M. Hugo informs a so-called Congress professedly bent onthe 
asickblishtneiit of perpetual peace that a war of revenge is the 
indispensable preliminary of the philanthropic millennium. 
It woul(|^ scarcely be worth while to notice the wilful cx- 
^travaganoe which degrades a great reputation, except for 
ihe of contrasting M. Hugo's nonsense with the 

. o£ responsible Frenchmen. In this instance his 

irosnrd incentives to war aro probably due to personal eccen- 
irioity; but bis language in some degree explains the dread 
imd diriike with which the orderly and respectable classes 
rega^,the Bepublican masses. It is impossible to ascer- 
4 am. wi^ther M. Hugo addresses disciples who might on 
' 4 e^ibu translate his half-crazy rhapsodies, as in the days 
’df the.Coigmnpe, into action. The superiority of Germany 
' over' Franbe consists, not more in military organization 
. thaxi in the,disciplined loyalty which places the whole force 
of the aal^n at the disposal of a tested Government. No 
of nositbn and fame would condosoend to the 
ntieranbi^ of impotent fuiy because his country might 
have ibOtiitbd a disaster in war. Tho exhibition of de- 
tnoctAtie yjolenco by M. Hugo will cause no uneasiness to 
the QtmoAXL Gov 4 i|^eut. 

simply celebrated the g£§|t triumph 
df Sedhli on the antiiversary o£ tho battle, it would not be- 
.eobe - B^li|^cn to criticize their conduct. As long os 
.t)fe lltiike-of WELiffGTON lived, for a period of nearly forty 
fyeOJMij'thp annual commemoration of Waterloo was popular 
iaUngiand. The close of tho groat war which had last^ 
'aljpost, wititout intermission from 1793 ti) 1815 was I 
kitaflTf pp jRb imt i^ason for rejoicing. ,The accomplishment 
pfibfer^)aun^, ftlj^hough itidates frozn Sedan, ought notil 
13 l^uch susceptibility, excepting as far., as it in- 
of* Alsaoo and migt Lorraihe. rvlt^ is 

pe to.&tidltiiri^ the oompBcenoy produced by un- 
^ted^mititaiy success firoip patriotic gratification in 
a gi^ nationtd objecfci. but it be 
y iNt hi their recent rejoicing the Germans 
to jexjbresa hostility t<y France. Bishop 
didifift countrymen,, an involuntamr 
atlfention to tho pblltioaljdoiiBe- 


quences of Sedan rather than to tho glorious achievements of 
the army. With an infatuation characteristic of the modj^ 
Romish hierarchy he took the opportunity of the proposed 
festivities to justify as far As possible tho policy of Prince 
Bismarck’s Government, by the declaration that orthodox 
Catholics had po share in the national satisfaction. It 
was enough for his purpose that tho Liberals were devoted 
to tho cause of German unity. If tho hated party, of 
freedom was in tho right, it only remained for the Catholics 
to prefer the wrong. Only an ecclesiastical bigot is capable 
of the imprudence of associating the success of hia cause 
with national humiliation. The' '^ajlongQ pi^iirad by 
tho Bishop in tho name of bis ChuvAi wW^cpcpted in 
all parts of Germany, nor were the ukthoVq^bdjy liadc- 
ward in proclaiming their devotion to their r^en^ted 
country. The fanatic who lately attempted! to murder/, 
Prince Bismarck was scarcely a more dangerous adbercar* 
of his parly than the Intolerant Bishop of Mainz. HtU 
admirers of Uie Papal system have often applauded |he 
adroitness of the Roman Catholic Church in adopting with 
impartial sagacity any political theory which seems likely 
to serve its turn. In the present day the Pope and bis 
agents allow temper to interfere too constantly with'(}iplo- 
macy. ^ 

Tho German Government will perhaps derive encourage¬ 
ment from the demonstrated weakness of its chief domestic 
adversaries; yet it would be a grave misfortune if EuJp- 
pean politics were subjected to the influence of religious 
disputes. Of tho two French.factions which precipitated 
the war of 1870, it is diflicult to say whether the pralafos 
who intrigued at Court on behalf of Romo, or the rabble 
to which M. Victor Hugo appeals, were more deeply 
culpable. At present the demagogues aro companktivoly 
reticent, while tho Government is constantly embarra^*ii 
by tho violence of episcopal sermons and pastorals. Bishop 
Ketteler might have been contented with the ostentatious 
animosity to Germany of his co-religionists on the other ., 
side of tho frontier. Tho same faction has succeeded in 
depriving France of all prospect of an Italian ollianoe/ 
Nevertheless it would be .in the highest degree imprudent 
to alienate the German Roman Catholics from the naticnal 
interest. The Empire, as long as it is not troubled with 
internal disBcnsions, may reasonably hope to retain the 
ascendency which it has acquired in Europe. Notwith¬ 
standing some indications of a disposition to adopt a med¬ 
dling policy, it is incredible that the ablest of contemporary 
statesmen ^ould provoke unnecessary quarrels. It is not tho 
winner who is usually anxious to play the game over again. 
Russia and Austria are at iho~ same time strong and 
p^ific, and botii have a fiiendly understanding yrith 
Germany, and probably with one another. Tho Bm|)broi‘ 
of Austria has on his visit to Prague been, for tho first 
time in several years, cordially wel^med by the Bohemian , 
population as well as by tho Gefman| Tho change* is 
probably due to the intermission of RaRan intrigues v^ith'^ 
the Slavonic subjects of the Austrian Empire. ‘’'^Hungary 
is e$ially loyal, though ICossuth, with tho doggo&ess' of 
an incurable demagogue, co^inucs 'ta address to the ub*. 
willing ears' of his former adherents appeals' intfovour of 
the fiational independence which has been jfevivedjn 
pother form without 1 ^^ assistance. Russia hhs for the 
present Buffioiodt occupation in Alia, and the 
Goverz^nt'bas for the tkne definitively ad^ei^tewi^s 
Tarke/ a poh^ of patronizingj^d fofendly eipectancyi 
In spite qPpishi^s and inoend^^ riio French, 
Government, ptirautes % prndenl course of^forei|n..pqlipyi 
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liavo ocqnirc'l a temporary popularity by rofusiug to folloar 
the lead of foreign Powoia, and especially of Germany. 
Tho dh^nity as well as the iulxrost of Franco was ^lebior 
CQnsultcd by tho despatch of a reju’usi'ntativo to iho Con- 
fbronoo assembled by Ru.ssian iiiflueooo at BnisselR, and by 
joinings iu the reeof^nitiou of iho Government of Aladrid. 
Domestic uiicortaintiea have not been allowed to inlerft'ro 
with the reorganization of tho anny, and, altJiough tho 
Governniput is not exempt froTu^tiiiancial dinicnlties, tho 
credit of Fninee has not iK-eri impaired. M. H 1:00 indeed 
boasts that there was somi-thiiig beyonfl. credit iu tlw; alh’^eil 
otlbr of eiglitocn humlrrjil millions sterling \yhcn (ho 
Goveriimoiit proposed to borrow t^Yo hundred millions. 
Prosaic hnauciers would prefor the cotvHdenei^ of soltish 
capitalists to tho enthusiasm whieh, aeem’ding to the 
fJacobin faitK, attaches mankiml to I'vanco and to 
Paris. The sanie \yorltl whieh is said to have oilered 
the enormous loan cannot, according to ,M. 1 Lino, accept 
tho dimmution of Frauen. He fnrtlKS’ asserts that, by 
some mysterious ojjeridion, “ the fi\ 0 niilllanls onee paid, 
“ Berlin was no richer and 1 'aris no iioorei*.’^ If tlie truis.sfcj' 
of a vast sum leases both jmrtiis to ilu* iransnelion a.s tluy 
were, tho extortion of T*aiiS(>Lii siijijilirs no groniid for 
roaentniont or revi-nge. The ('X|*lai!atio'i of tiie jiaradox, 
which i.s ns unintolligihle as the ridilh' its-’il’, consist.s in ilie 
proposition that ‘‘ Fai'is is ueci'ssai'y to nunikliid and 
“ Berlin is not.” liational Frenchinen ])refer any form of | 
government to the .cnjircinaey of a t'lclioa which may 
haps count a vapouring jioot among ii.s leaders. It is true 
that thoao Kepulilleans wl 10 pi'-'.^ess n political instinct arc 
for the present not eager to renew an uiietpial sirueidc 
witfi Germany. During the laiM'.N r’s ree^'nt tour a 
part of* tho population expressed a desire, for tho estahlish- 
ment of the Ropuhlic ; but iltc bisluMis nere the only advo¬ 
cates for war, and their demineiHlions were dinsded rather 
against Italy than against Gennany. (.01(3 of tla^ many 
elements of the national aversion to a L'''j'itinust ilestora- 
tion is tho snspleion that the Count of ('i[\ui’.oiii) wuuld 
bo conuxjlled to adopt for his own sake a. ivailiko policy. 


LOUD iiirox. 

T he profound ignoranco of Hiighsh charnchT whieh 
distinguishes the proselytising hcction of llie Roman 
Catholics is illustrated by their trimnpliant weleomo of 
conspicuous converts. It would ho impro[)er to disens.s tlio 
reasons or motives which may have induced Ijord Rii’on to 
join tbo Roman Catholic Church; and it may readily ho 
admitted that he is tho most emincut iu po.sitiori of all 
laymen who havo fiecoded in rccf-nt times. Ho is tlie son 
of a Prime Minister; and two carhhmis acr|uired in the 
courso of a century by didercnl bram-hc’S of his family hav(3 
become united in his own ])ursoii. Tho popular sympathies 
of hi.s youth were rewarded by a seat for a great constitu¬ 
ency and by tho conseipieut attainment of high oflh’o at 
an early age. Having aciiuivcd creflil as Under-Soert-tary 
for War at tho time wlieri tho Volunteers were first or¬ 
ganized, Lord De (tuev was chosen byljord Pai.metiston as 
Secretary of State for the .same department, at a time when 
•some members of tho Goveniment strongly nrgcal the 
superior claims of Lord Ci.auen]>OiV to a place in the 
Cabinet. As President of tho Council iu Mr. Glad.stonf/s 
Administration Lord De Gjuiy cordially supported the 
policy of Mr. FousiEii, who, as tho representative of the 
office in tho Hou.se of Commons, was necessarily cliarged 
with the conduct of the Education Bill. Tho discredit of 
negotiating tho Washington Ti’ealy attacho.s mther 
to tho Cabinet which exercised incessant control over 
tho plenipotentiaries, than k) Jjord Dk Qkey and hie 
colleagues in the mission; but he must share with Mr. 
Gladstone the reproacli of want of taste in tho offer 
and acceptanoo of a stop in tho peerage to cpmmeino- 
rato tho Bubmission of his country to an overbearing 
adversary. His now assoc’attHi will perhaps fail to draw 
tho too inforenco from iho recapitulation of tho priiieijial 
events of Lord Kirox’s biography. It is romarkablo that 
it should l|e generally and justly assumed that with his 
conversion to another creed his political career is closed. 
Lord Kipon will retain his social rank as a nobleman of un- 
blemifibod choractor and largo fortnne; nor would the most 
ihyotecato Protestant bigot attribute to him any dishonoiir- 
nbio motivo for prodaiming his new convictions at a heavy 
Booriiice on his own part. The surronder of all tho objects 
of hifl fomor ambition may be in a certain sense ropits- 


sentod as meritorious; but tho fact that it is inevitable 
and final deserves w»mo considortition. Orthodox Roman 
Catholics of courso hold that their doctrine is trno; but, if 
they are intelligent and-caudid, they must coufofis that it is 
rejected by the English nation with an invincible prejudice 
of repulsion. 

’ Tho mure dlspnasioiiate section of society rather under- . 
stands than shares tfie feeling of tho majority ; but in all 
clas.sc.s clisIruRb of Roman Gatholic policy has greatly ^ y 
iiK.Tcascd of late years. Jjord Melloeune said, with hn- 
murous c,v«gg('ratiou, that all the fools had been opposed to 
(Jatliolu! EDuuicipation, and all the wise men liad sapjiorted 
it, mill it turned out that the tools were right; yet at that 
time moro than or.o Roman Catliolic member represented 
ill! Fnglish coTistitiieney; Mr. tSTiEiL, fb norninjil Roman 
(adiolu!, held oiliec without provoking popular clamour, 
and .Mr. O'Coxnem, himself was courted by English 
J ahem Is. Tlio absui*d episode of t he Papal Aggression 
aud ot Lonl Jojiv Ri’ss'En/s Kcclewiastical Titles Bill dis- 
tiivhed the trneu w'hich lind been practically esfablialiecL 
Noil her juirty lias rcu.sou to roeall willingly the eiunoiinier 
of folly with folly; but Cardinal Wiseman was rc.spf.)nbibio 
for iK-ginnim:;- iho luiscluof. Nearly twenty years elapsed 
liefore a Roman CaLholic again oeeupiud an independent 
English .seal, and it hnppeneil tliat »Sir John Smt'ON w.as- 
one of tlio few convcu’l.s who rt'soiutely resisted the political 
dietation of tlie hiemrehy. Mr. MoN.sEi.L held office of 
.seeoi.dary rank iu Mr, Gj/VD.'i’UMi's Goveiaiment; and it 
r.'i'i .mppo„oil that ho was a principal promoter of tho 
rei]iiL‘lgv Irish Universities Bill, ilin name had previously 
been luih' known in England ; ' and his conversion had 
o( eiuTed while ho oecupied a private situation. It 
IS dilhcult to di.stingnish liotvveon tlio soeturfan fJo- 
ment of tho popular feeling and ils moro reasonable 
gimnulri. 'I’ho pvesoiioo of several Jewish uiemhers iu tho 
iloiiM.' of Gomim.ns show.s tliat t]jeol(»gical dillbrencc of 
oyiinion is not- regarded by oonstitiienks as a political dis- 
quuldiwition. For several years the election for tho Cil}^ of 
a Jowi.sh member, Avho was at that tune unable t-o take bis 
S('at, Wins eonsidored by tho Liberal party both a protest in 
favour of sound principles and a periodical triumph. TlierO 
are at present Jews in Farliament wlioso abilities W’onld 
(jiialify them for higli otlioe, and it may be confidently 
fis.serted that thc'ir elevation would be regarded with in- 
ditfi'reneo or approval. If tho Romish Church had main¬ 
tained tho nnobtrusivo attitude of fifty years ago, the 
political suspicion which attends it would not have existod 
ill England. Tho Jews, though they happen to be aliens ia 
blood, are ackiiowdcdged as Englishmen, because they Imvo 
no eoiporatc interests or wishes antagonistic or anterior to 
tho welfare of tho ooiiut-ry. Rouianist converts, on tho 
other hand, ostentatiously proclaim that they are Catholies 
first and Englishmen Mterward-s, nor have they any right 
to complain if they arc taken at their worde A railway 
sJiareliolder who thwarts the measures of his Company 
because ho holds a larger stake in a rival undertaking is not 
likely to command the confidence of liis partners. Even if 
every article of tho raoden^Romish Creed wereindispntatly 
true, a patriotic statesman ought still to regard thenationall 
interests as paramount to the jxiliey of tho Church. 

liord RrroN himself has furnished a casual illustration of 
the ollicious interference’k>f the Romish Church 'with secu¬ 
lar fi-eedoiu of action. Jlis unexplained resignation'of tho 
liighest otlice iu tho Society of Freeimtsons was tho first 
public announcement of his intended change of religioua 
profession. The condemnation of the Freemasons by tho 
Poi'E is at tho same time capricious and easily explicable. 

Jt Italy and in .some other Continental countries the orgt^- 
iiizatiori of the Society has sometime.^ been omploynd for 
their own purposes by political conspirators and religioiis 
malcontents. The Roman Court was pbrhaps imperfectly 
acquainted with iho relations between Freemasonry and 
heretical disaffection ; and the PoPB, like Herod, thought 
that a massocro of the irmdeeuts was the most certain 
method of reaching his immediate victim. ^ Accordingly/ 
not only tho Freemasons, but all secret ^cietios, are 
eluded under one comprehensive curse, although Free^/ ? 
masons, Fore.ster8, and Odd Fellows ai^ in England^ 
at least, wholly guiltless of hostility to any State 
or to any Cliurub. Cardinal Cullen, when he has &om 
time to time occasion to denounce the Feniana, ahrays 
extends his anathemas to Freemasons, partly for the sake 
of insulting that innocnotts Itody, ana partly to ^timate 
that the Fenianff ^ mther in disobeying the POT than iu 
plotting against the Crown. Those who know riOThing of the 
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sjrxnltolR of FreemAsonjy: are ontitM ilmtllife 

litiile mtunmenes and its practical olyccta are namlesa or 
laudahlQ, because many jporsona of rank and cbaractor, in¬ 
cluding the FBiJrc» of WAW8S, bare presided over its mys- 
tOriea; and oapecially because ten days ago Lord Ripou was 
Grand*Masfcer of the Order. By-Tenouncing tbe dignity as 
a condition of his admission to the Eotaiab oommnnioij, 
Lord Ktrou subinite to the commands of the Holy Soo iu a 
Tiiatter which, as he himself positively knows, concerns 
neither faith nor morals. In other words, he admits the 
authority of the Church to define its own limits, and to 
jnclndo at pleasmti any part of the temporal province within 
its spintual dominion. Freemasonry is a trifle; but the 
power of converting a harmless trifle into a mortal sin in¬ 
volves the assumption of an uiupialified Buprenmey over 
human actions. 

If men w ere consistent, and if systems wore uniformly 
logical, there might boa diflicnlty in questioning Lord Mkt,- 
bourne’s conclusion that the fools who opposed Catholic 
Emancipation wci-e in the right. In ])rar'.licc, born Roman 
Catholics are fluind to ho loynl. ond even coiivi'rt.s are from j 
time to time unavoidably left to thcmsH\cs by tlujir 
Spiritual guides. It is only in the romanecs of ICLOhNK Si K or 
of zealous Protestant writers that the Jesuits are ubiquitous 
and' omniscient. The principal managers of the Roman 
Catholic organization arc in tlie habit of plotting with 
transparent simplicity, us when tliey make devout noble- 
won ridiculous by sendiug them to lead obsolete pilgrimages. 
The blandishments which tlicy lavish on wealthy and high¬ 
born proselytes have nnfortuiiatel} provi'd iu several in- 
stanoes suecessful; but if the ])rle.sts had won over tlic 
W’holc peerage of the United Kingdom, they would incur 
the disnppoiijtmcnt of the provorbiftl pnv<’ljaHer of Pi nch. 
The converted body would have forfeited the political power 
which the fsliort-sightod Church h.ad coveted for itself. . On 
the middle classes props gain lism has never estalJished a 
hold, although a. dozen town couneillors would be a^^iater 
acquisition than Lolliair. Rut for the Irish immigration llio 
numlKU’of Roman Catholics in England WTiuld be so utterly 
iiisignifieaut that tlie eoirununity would be little more 
than nil aristocratie club. The political importance of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United Kingdom consists 
wholly in its command of a large part of the ]W)pulation of 
IreJ.and; and the democratic agitation in winch the Irish 
|)i-iests have long been I'ngaged repeds the sympathy of tho 
Euglisli Roman Cudiolios, with the exception of a few 
enthusiastic Converts. The priests arc politically opposeil 
to tho geiitjy of their own connexion, and they probably 
feel 111 tie conJideiice in ardent proselytes of tho tyjic of 
Sir C. Rfiwuonarul Lord Roiaiiii Moniaou, who are willing 
in their zeal for Romo to sanction the disineinhcnnont of 
the Empire. An accurati' calculation of gain and loss 
would perliaps show that the Uoinan Calliulic Church has 
made but. an iiuprolilalde nequisitiou. It lias inflict,ed a 
certain degree of aniioyaiice on its advcrsai'ics, and it ba.s 
secui’ed for its Ow'n objects the control of a largo fortune. 
On the otliCT* hand, it lias advertised its own lucuruble un- 
populpily by reminding tho unobservant world of the 
unwritten politleal disabiliiies which have survived Catholic 
Emniicipatiou. 


FRENCH PARTIES. 

fTUlE election for the department of the Maine and 
X Loire "^hioh will be held to-morrow has brought out 
plainly tho four partips into which political Frenchmen are 
divided. The Repnbljcan.s, the Orleanists, and the Ihma- 
p^^•tiats liave each a candidate; the JjegitiTni.sts have do- 
termined not to run a candidate of their own, but they 
have pointedly mflised to have anything to do with the 
Orleamst candidate. Whether their votes will bo largely 
-gironio tho Boiiapartist candidate is uncertain, but not 
ovon the prospect of an Imperialist or a Republican victory 
ctwa induce them to support M. Brvas. The brpa<*h be¬ 
tween the two section.? of the Royalist party seoma to grow 
* wider eveiy day. If it ia luml to for^ve a man who has 
tricked you, it is harder still to forgive a man who has 
been nocesftory to yonr tricking yourself; and this is tho 
light in which the Logrtimists regard the Orleonists. They 
hold ite all the good wliicli was effected by the Fusion has 
been undone by too Septermato. Yet thO Septonnate could 
never have been set up ii* it had not been for tho co¬ 
operation of the'Legitimists. It was the sgicial creation 
of that Conservative mtqority of which ths Extiremo Right 


formed an iptfjgval part. They asked Marshal MAcMkHCm 
to mount on their backs, and tlioy are now discomfited to 
find that ho has no intention of gotlmg off again until kis 
seven years’ rido is done. If the Orleauieta had established 
tbe Sepbennate without Legitimist aid, Uio crime might 
have been condoned Ironi considerations of convenienc©'; 
it is tho sense that this aid has boon given that makes their 
resentment ho bittev and so persistent. By the vote of 
the 19th of Novciiibcr ,1873, French Conservatism became 
associated with a foiiu of govuniUK’ut which was not im¬ 
mediately or diixvtly mouareldcal. Thoso who devised the 
tSeptenuate iiojiecl, no doubt, that it would lead to a Re- * 
storationin the person of some le.ss iuipracticable sovereign 
than Hk.\R\ V. Rut they conlessod by their vote tliattlKi 
pros|.>ect8 of a JteHonition weu distant and indefinite, and 
that in this state of tilings it wiis incumbiint on ihotu to 
secure the essentials of regular government, even at the 
co.«it of suiTeiuleriiig for the lime the form which they loved 
best. In this ihe Oileanista were perfectly consistent. 
Tho result has proved that they were over-sanguine iu 
thinking that the essuntials of regular government could ho 
.secured by so provisional uii expedient as the Septennate; 
but in postponing tlieir endeavours aftpr a Jtesioration to 
a inoro conveiiieut season they sacrificed no prindple. 
Royalty with them is a very precious form, a form which 
many of them hold to he inseparahhi fi-oju tho substance of 
good government in J^’rance, but in theory it is only a, form. 

the Legilimi.sls, on the contrary, TOvaity is part of 
tlio suksiance of good government, since without royalty 
there can, at all events in eouulrics which have onccenjoiyod 
It, bo no legitimate government at all. Tbe strange thing 
is Unit men possc.ssL'd of this couviotioii sliouUl over have 
Virought themselvea to vote for the 8epteimato. They now 
declare tlial they did so in the belief that their vote pledged 
them to noiliing more timn the a( ee|)tam*e df Marshal MaC- 
Mauo.v for just so long as might suit their own purposes. 

It is ditVu’ult, however, to acrtjpt this as a true vcraion of 
the fuels, inasmuch us tlie discussion turned in part upon 
the period for which Marshal MacMauox's jxiw'ers should 
be cxltTidcd. It is conceivable that seven years should have 
been iti,sorted as n mere foriniiliiy, but for this purpose ten 
years would have done equally well. When the Govern¬ 
ment assented (0 seven K-ars by way of coiici'Sftioii to tliose 
who ojiposed the ten years’ liinitalJon, iliey sliowed unmis¬ 
takably that botli figure.s ^vcro meant to stand for subslon- 
tivo periods. 

Tho iiinissiou to sbart a candidate of their own in tho 
Maine and Loire must be taken as an indication of con. 
scieus weaknv.ss on the part of Ihe Legitimisls. Tlie explima- 
liou is DiK! willi whicdi Euglishiuen iirofamiliar. I'hc Legiti- 
luisls arc reserving themsi'lves for the geueral e,lection. 
Rut lln'ir future ehunce of .success in ii general elec'-iou is 
not likely to be more tlian tlic sum of their present chance? 
of success iu pnvlieulav I'lect ions. If they cannot n'tuvn u 
eaudidiitc iu the Maine and Loire this year, what reason Is 
there to E.nj)po.se that, they will be any liettcr able to ret-imi 
j one next yc-;ii'f ’Iheir leiiders do not pretend tlml theix* cause 
I Is growing in popularity; on the eontruiy, they have ofteii 
stimulated the activity of their followers by the ai’g.ument 
that, if a Restoration cannot be effcoted by the ugelicy of 
the present A.ssi;mbly, it will not be efleeted b}’^ ilie agency 
of the next Assembly. Now the Legitimists in this par¬ 
ticular roust itimnry have suddenly discovered that it is on 
tho next Assembly that thoir hopes arc really built. There 
is no longer, they any proliability that the Coiiserv.?- 
tivc majority w'ill be brought to admit tJic fault of which 
it was guilty la>t November, and so long as it reluses to 
admit it tlie Extremo Riglib must oontinne to stand 
apart from Parliamcntai’y combination.s. Thero is no 
doubt that, if this threat is carried out, a dissolution 
must speedily follow. If the Kxtremo Right an3 really 
weary of the Assembly, it i-e-sts with thorn to send it about 
its business. M. Jclf.s Simon- has pointed this out iu a 
I speech which he has just made at Rheims. Tho Assembly, 
j be says, cannot be dissolved except by its own act. “ A 
1 “ revolt against a Chamber elected by univciBal suffrage 
' “ would be a crime.” Englishmen will not bo disp^od to 
j hold ihat'a revolt against a Chumlier elected by umversa) 
suffrage is worse than a revolt against any other est^lislxed 
Govcrjiixient; but the recognition of legality as a ground 
for respect has not been so common among French Repub¬ 
licans as to (lispo.SQ us to quaiTel w-itli even an exaggerated 
display of it. Now, tliough the Left has immoi^ely in¬ 
creased in strength, and can now number3io votes, it i$ not 
strong cxiougli by iiaelf to cfiuct a tiissolutiou by the act of 
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\\m of Spanish politicians that noho^of ^thom efFon in dlii* 
gracb or exiio neoft despair of an jetoly wturn to power. 
5Vo years ago Sagasta’s party was broken tip, whifo ZoEi- 
liihLk directed the Government with the support of an over¬ 
whelming majority in the Cortes. Castblae was tho Wlp- 
quent leader of an Opposition weak in nnmbersT Sebbamp 
was on tho cvo of attaining an easy trinmph over the Oa^ 
lists, who wore beginning to rise in the Northern provinc^^s. 

A few months afterwards Srbtiano escaped with difficulty 
and in disguise from Madrid, Zourilla and Sagasta disaiJ- 
poared into safe obsenrity, and Castelar, after an interval 
of anarcldeiil agitation, became for a time dictator of Spain. 

It is now again the turn of Skrrano and Saoasta, and 
probably the wheel of fortune will complete its round, 
'riie ouly change for tho better consists in the tran¬ 
quillity which lias followed the exposure of tho incapacity 
of the Republican faction. 

It is not yet known whether Marshal Zatjala is to re- 
suiuo the command of the army in tho field or to make 
room for Moimones and Lonoz Dominouez. No Spanish 
general has succeeded to tho reputation of Concha, which 
was as valii.'ibUi to the country as his military skill. Little 
lias been lately heard of Genenil Pavia, who has acquired 
:i merited rejnitaiion both by his restoration of order in 
the South and by his seasonable expulsion of tho Republi¬ 
can Cortes. It is perhaps not the fault of the generals that 
the army is still too weak in numbers to tiikc the oflfonsivo*’ 
on a considerable scale. Loi'EZ Dominguez has succcoded 
in n*li(‘ving Puyeerda; but tho Madrid Government has 
since the death of (h'lNCHA failed to recover any part of tho 
territory NNhicU had been occupied by the enemy. From 
tiim* to time reports arc circulated that tho Chief of tho 
E.\ecutive Government intends to tako the command in 
p(‘rson but it may bo douUcd whether Marshal Serkano 
would prove a more efficient general than his lieutonauta, 
aiuL ho has everything to lose by failure. He hao been 
jirese.nt in tho held only ouct‘ during the campaigns of tho 
prest'ut year, when a sufficient force had been accumulated 
to ensure the relief of Bilhiio. Even on that occasion 
i Marshal CoNCHA was charged with tho conduct of the most 
iuipiu’tant optTaiions, and Ski.'WAno was content with tho 
si’Coiid honours of tho success which was achieved. It is 
possible that he may again take the opportunity of refresh¬ 
ing his military reputation, when ho has completed the re¬ 
in lbpc(*nicnt of the army, and when ho is prepared to drivtj 
the Carlists from their positions round EsteJki. He may 
jiL'i'liaps trust Sagasta to administer affiiirs in Lis ahsoncev 
(•.specially as no rival could claim the title which he derivea 
from tlie courte.^y of foreign Governments. I’Iig Jli’^^istera 
of tho did’erent Powers are accrodited, not to thg Spanish 
Republic, hut personally to ^Marshal Sekuano as tlio actual 
head of an undeliiicd Governnumt. In the event of SKUliANO’s. 
death, or expulsion from office, the whole questiqn of rc- 
('ogiiiiion Tiiiglit ho reopened, although it is probable tliat 
auy successor who was thought capable (if maintaining 
order wonlil ho acknowledged with little difficulty. Tin- 
disputed authority and probable permanence arc the chief* 
conditions which entitle a Government to represent a nation.’ 
A Republic of tho type approved by Casteur would find 
little favour with the European Powers. It is at least 
probable that tho main cause wliicli has induced tho 
Rus.siau Government to withhold its recognition is un¬ 
connected with the circunVstances of Spain, which lies, 
according to a St. Petersburg paper, as much outside tho 
s{)hcro of Russian j>olicy as Japan. It has been thought 
expedient to show tliat the cordial friendship between tho 
two great Empires of the North implies no subserviency of 
Russia to Germany. Tho limssels Conference and tho 
delay in tho recognition of tho Spanish Government ato 
intelligible, though unnecessary, assertions of independenoo: 

The policy of Germany towards Spain, and tho motived 
of tho Carlists for attempting to provoke a quarrel wi^ 
Germany, are equally mysterious. Tho French Legitimist 
papers had almost a plausible pretext for suggesting that 
tho Germans themselves must have contrived the attack of 
tho Carlist batteries on the Gorman gunboats. If it is truo 
that a train convoying the German and Austrian Ministera 
has also been threatened by Carlist bands, it wo'ild seem 
that, in despite of their own obvious interests, the 
insurgents aro really bent on provoking a foreign ad¬ 
versary to assist their native opponoute. Don CaeloB' 
and his . advisers are scarcely capable of relying ^ on 
tho‘far-fetched calculation that German hostility 
procure them the active assistance of France; but 
is nA doubt«that a French aUiance would far SMire 


;he Assembly. To do this it needs twenty odditioiml votes, 
and this is move than the partial elex^tions can po^ibly give 
it. There is no hope of detaching any votes from the 
flight, for, though tho Right is divided ob many points, it 
is united in its hatred of the Republic. Tho natural in- 
fetenipo from this analysis would seem to bo that thp 
Right will bo united in resisting* that dissolution to which 
the Left l(x>ks for tho triumph of tho Republic. 
But M. Jules Simon draws a different conclusion. Ho 
thinks that the Extremo Right will join tho Loft 
in voting |br a dissolution. This would have seemed a 
most improbable (went had it not been for the line taken 
by the Legil.iinifits in the Maine and Loire. But if the 
leaders of the Extremo Right deeJino to start candidal oh on 
tho plea that it is no use to take any trouble about the 
existing Assembly, and that they are saving themselves for 
the general election, they cannot in decency refuse to liuhten 
that general election when they have tho opportunity. Tlic 
fear is, however, that this language may not be tho ex¬ 
pression of any genuine change of opinion on the subject 
of dissolution, but merely a hastily devised excuse for local 
inability or unwillingnesH to stand tho e\fR'ns<'‘ of a con- 
tested election. In ilmt case M. Jule.s Siikin jnay find that 
ho has counted hi-s chickens prematundy. 

TheGovprura(mt has been compelhjd to give fresh offence 
to the Kxtrome Right by snspending the llnnri\^ for an 
article attacking jllarslial Serrano. We s.iy (jornpclled, 
b(?cause so long as the state of siege is maintained 
in Paris it is idle to expect that foreign Govern¬ 
ments will not take advantage of it for their own 
purposes. It is of great importance to Marshal Si.if- 
RANO that tho Freneh Governmeiil .should not bo su])post;d 
to wish the Carlists well. If the authorities on the frontier 
wore perfectly clear ujion thi.s point, th(iy would lake a. more 
decided line us regards breaches of neutrality than they 
have yet seen their way to. French officials aro very apt 
to read between the liitfs of their instnudioiis, ami to 
interpret them by tho H])irit in which they fancy that they 
wore written. It will bo difficult to alti if idc any Intent 
sympathy willi I he (kirlisfs to a Govoriimeiit whieh sus. 
peufls Conservative rK;\vspa|ierH for pleading tho cause of 
the Pretender. If the Governor of Paris had possessed no 
exceptional power.s u\er the ])n'.ss, Spain eoiild not have 
called upon the French Cabinet to do (ui behalf of another 
Government whnt it had not the inean.H of doing on its own 
boh.'ilf. But so long as P.'iris newspapers continue to live at 
them(*rcyof llic Cenernl cominanding ilie Twentieth ^lilitaiy 
Division, Marshal .\rA(:^lAilON’.s Ministers must put up isitli 
having to punish them under pressure fi om foreign pQW(n’s. 
If they wish to avoid the unpopularity which .sucii acts pr<^- 
yoke, they must be content to suricnder tlm imaginary ad¬ 
vantage able to suppress iliscussion on tlieir own 

measures. 

TTIHE late change of Alinistry ufc Madrid is attributed to 
X the influence of iMaisbal ZatjAla; but Die objects 
which may have been coiiteiuplated or attained in the sub¬ 
stitution of ouc set of obscure names for another have not 
been explained. It is a plausible conjecture that the nj- 
tiriiig Ministers were less ivholly under tliCcoulrol of Sagas'IA 
than their successors will be. Marshal Serrano has pro¬ 
bably sufficient occu[)ation in tho siiperintendenee of 
military aflairs; and he may bo glatl to entrust tlie 
management of political details to tho experienced chief of 
his Cabinot. Tlic sumo industry and capacity for political 
intrigue which raised Sagasta to Parliamentary eminence 
aro apparently found useful under tho veiled absolutism of 
a provisional dictatowbip. If it should hereafter be thought 
expedient to give tho Ooveniment a constitutional colour 
by the convocation of a Cortes, Sagasta understands as 
well as any competitor tho theory and practice of Spanish 
elections; and ho will perhaps have learned to avoid tho 
error which ho committed during his former tenure of 
office, of Toturning through his agents a too unanimous 
Parliament. His ancient colleague and rival Zoruilla seems 
to be inclined to abandon, in imitation of Sagasta, the'retreat 
to which ho has carnfully confined himself since the procla¬ 
mation of the Republic. His annoniicemont to his political 
friends that he is not yet prejiarod to return to public life' 
• may Wtegarded as a notice that his services will be avail- 
'.able to'the Government of Ah^ present Ministers 

skoddintmi^dliwje^itar disaste^^ ft ^ oh© of thefelici- 
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ilwm ooupei^ ht -ik© of Getniaa op». very ^^fipirent droMaatand#^ are oirowded together, it i© 

tingeat in ibe civil Jt is ,io estimate the clear that they can only be dealt with after a rough ahd 

""©ffedt on Spanish ptiblio opinibn of the employment of a reedy fe^ion. IThder thiif system the man who can do 
foreign ati^ary force. It is true that no nation is mord^ least necceshiily'‘determine© the treatment of the whole 
ieal^s of ©lion influence, bat the allies of Spain have had ward. The bulking idler, who rather than do a day's 


^ successive campaigns, though the services which were strength only allows him to do in a day what an able-lx>died 
* rendered to the national independence have long since been pauper might do in a couple of hours. At Brehtford the 
forgotten. The auxiliary Legion under Sir De Lact Evans want of workhouse accommodation is so groat that the 
was welcomed by the adheronts of the Queen in the former Guardians aro obliged to pot indoor paupers into the 
CarKst war, and a German division might decide the casual wards at night Ix’cause there is no other place in 
present:contest without the risk of permanently disturbing which they can sleep. Now if there is one principle of 
the vanity of the nation or of the army. Gorman officers, Poor-law administration more cloraentary than another, it 
though they have been trained in the strictest traditions of vs that men who choose to come into the workhouse shall 
regular war&re, are as well qualified to deal with insurgent not be able to combine the advantages of independent life 
mountaineers as with the popular levies of France. If with the advantages of a life led at other people’s expense. 


Germany, and Germany alone, should interfere in the civil 
war, its result would not be doubtful. The cost of such 


For the able-bodied adult the workhouse ought to partake 
in some degree of tho nature of a prison. Ho is protected 


an expedition would be insignificant to a Power which at against starvation, and so far his position is superior 
all times keeps on foot an army numbering hundreds of to that which he held out of doors; but to pre- 
thonsandsofmen; yet Prince Bismarck would forfeit iTiiich vent this privilege from being abased it must 
of his’ well-earned reputation for sagacity if ho unncccs- carry with it tho abandonment of tho alleviations which 


sarily embarked in an enterprise involving many unfore¬ 
seen issues. 

’ Tho main objection to foreign interference in a domestic 


makes the risk of starvation endnmble. Otherwise the cer¬ 
tainty of support would have irresistible chaims for lazy or 
timid men. Amongst these alleviations, change of society 


German Consulato at Bayonne of an active and confidential and that this little has to be eaten, if not in solitude, at 
agent of Prin^ Bismarck. The inquiries which the Con- least among faces that he knows by heart, and likes none 
8ul has instituted into the strict observance by French the bettor liecause he knows them. All the inmates lead tho 
functionaries of the duties of neutrality are offensive to same dull life, and each knows almost before ho hears it 
national feeling in proportion to the importance and what the others have to say. In the Brentfoi’d Workhouse 
.accuracy of their results. If tho Carlisls have been unduly no such cruelty as this is disjfiayod. Tho indoor paupora are 


national feeling in proportion to the importance and what the others have to say. In the Bren tfoi’d Workhouse 
.accuracy of their results. If tho Carlisls have been unduly no such cruelty as this is disjfiayod. Tho indoor paupoi’s are 
favouroa by French functionaries, tho right of complaint allow^ed to keep up tlieir knowledge of -what is going on out- 
tielongs to’ the Spanish and not to the German Govern- side without making the joiinicy thither for themselves. 
lUcnt. Tho majority of Englishmen tolerated with some Each evening some of them have the opportunity of listoning 
difficulty tho vituperation of the Northern Americans to tho eiUertaining, if not improving, conversation of the 
during tho Civil War on account of alleged sympathy tramps who arc merely lodgers for the night. In this way 
with tho South. If a third J’ower had undertaken to they find in tho workhouse the company, though not the 
remonstrate against supposed infringements of neutrality, drink, which they would enjoy in the beersbop, and are in 


tramps who arc merely lodgers for the night. In iliis way 
they find in tho workhouse the company, though not the 
drink, which they would enjoy in the beersbop, and are in 


its remonstrances would not have been HO patiently received, a position to study how to make a divshonm lividihood 
,Spanish civil wars have rarely been for any long time un- witli least troublo when they can summon up sufficient 
connected with European politics. Tho Quadruple Alliance energy to start on the tramp, 

of England, Franco, Spain, and Portugal forty years ago TJ,is jg put ^ sma\] part, liowever, of the Brentford Gnar- 
was understood as a protest against the system oi' the Holy aitms’ shortcomings. Their greatest error ]ic.s in tho treat- 
Allianco which was still maiutuined by Bussia, Austria, meutof the children of whom, from ono cause or another, they 
and Prussia. iUtiiough the French G overnmont is with have tho charge. A child who is bred in a workhouse, or who- 


anxious to avoid any occasion of war, it might accustomed to stay in one for long periods, necessarily 
1^ difficult to acquiesce without some counter-domonsti^ riina a great chance of growing up a pQnj)er. Early habits 


be difficult to acquiesce without some counter-domonsti’a- 
tion in the despatch of a German expedition to Spain. 
There is fio field of action in which Prance could encounter 
Germany with so many advantages; and it must bo re- 


and early impressions cling very closely in after life, and 
though once a pauper always a pauper is not a rule without 
exceptions, it is a rule to Avhich the exceptions aro miserably 


member^ that, notwithstanding the popularity of tho Ger- This constant and pressing danger can only bo 

man navy, trance 18 still,*as during the lust war, more than averted by giving tho childinn that moral and- physical 
a match at sea fois. her recent adversary. The considera- health which shall dispose and enable them to earn their 
tions wmch conclusive to external observers can living when they leave the workhouse. Otherwise 

scarcely have failed to occur to PriTico Bismarck. their departure will only be the mattcr-of-course prelude 

_ to their inevitable return. They will find themselves 

* altogether unfitted to tnko their part in the struggle 

TIIE BRENTFORD GUARDIANS. wliich awaits them outside, and they will Lave no 

sense of sliamo or strangeness to prevent them from 

T he continuance or non-coutinuance of pauperism is coming back as soon a.s this unfitness is made dear to 
more than anything else a question of the degree of them. Tho representations made to tho Guai’dians by Mr. 
intelflgenoe which tho ratepayers of each Union bring to Henley and Dr. Mouatt on bebalf of tho Local Govern- 


THE BRENTFORD GUARDIANS. 

T he continuance or non-coutinuance of pi 
more than anvthinir else a ouestion of the 


th© t^tment of the paupers whom they have to support, meat Board at the Conference hold on Wednesday show 
They are under a constant and natural temptation to how tho necessity of physical and moral training is undor- 
. eaenfioe future to present gain; to spend less money on tho stood in the Brentford Union. For tho la.st tliirtecn years 
relief of the poor to-day, regardless of tho certainty the Poor-law Inspectors havo been vainly urging tho 
thOT ■will thereby hove to sporid more money on the Guardians to transfer the children from tho workhouse to 
relief of th© poor to-morrow. The Brentford Guai’dians a separate school. In i86i Colonel Ptogott traced a 
have lately been remarkable for their persistence in this in- virulent attack of skin disease to the insufficiency of cubic 
-^^udiciotts economy. They have pinned their faith to the space in tho children’s wards. In t866 and 1867 
J™*overb“ A penny saved is a penny got,” forgetting that even Dr. Smith r^^orted that the children had sore eyes from 
Muong proverbs the other side of the question has its re- the overcrowded state- of the schoolrooms. In 1870 
presentative, and that it is at least equally true that and 1871* 3ilr. Heniist found that tho same cause 
a stitch in t?iine saves nine. This holds good even of adult bad produced, aggravated scrofula and ophthalmia. 


it is not the most costly and the best managed 


Govoriiment Board has again and cqlled 


wot^ouse that attracts most inmates; the and theattontiou of the Guardians to,this state of things, but 

badly .avenged makeshift hae fer more cheVnss.fet. the’ tioregard has>en paid to its f^onstrances. Weagree 


indohatpoor* Tb^ very essence of effieient, poqr; relief Js 
gobd-yrorkhoqse discipW, and ^od d^pli^e 
ateateable without pi'oper cl^fli^tiou. m 


altef js ^th Jft*. Henlbt that the done wisely in 

lk^‘lW<^^ing any dteieive aotimiHii^tho hop© of jndneing the; 
1^; m 4 ^ ^ ft ihtemg^t tiew of thh interests 
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wbicli thfly repre86nt! Tt mast never be forgcitten that it 
is the local authority that will Lave to carry ont any im¬ 
provements which the central authority may order, and 
that time may ))e gained in tho cud by a delay which brings 
the hwial authority to execute those improvoraonts of 
its o\yn frc‘o will, instead of having them forced 
upon it by others. Ihit there is necessarily a limit 
to such foiboavanro, and in the case of the lirentford 
Guardians this limit has at length been overstepped. 
After HiiHceii years of argnijig they are no nearer 
being convinced than when tho controversy began. Any 
furthor hesitation on the part of tho Local (jovrrniuent 
Hoard can only tend b) strengthen tho conviction of tho 
Guardian.s that they arc their own masters, and that, so 
long as the rabepayi'ra are satisfied, they have a right fcn 
make the Bj'ontford Woi'khouse a nnvs(iry.ground from 
which the pauper field may continually bo stocked with new 
and promising jdants. 

Jly acting docisivdy now tho Local Government Hoard 
will not depart, c.xoept in form, from the })i'iri(:iple w’hich 
lias hitliorlo governed their relations with tlio llrentford 
fjnion. Lp to this time they have givfi tho Gnardians 
Javv, in the l»opo that tliey would in time eoino to ro- 
cogni/c the true economy of th(? reforms which have boon 
j)reHsed upon them by the In.spcctors. The proceedings of 
Wednesday .show that this hope i.s vain. Tlie case jmt 
forward on tho Guardians’ behalf i.s not a string of exenstss 
for 7njt Imring carried out tJio otlieial roeommendations; 
it involves a fiat denial of t.ho policy on which those re¬ 
commendations are founded. Thei'e is no r(;ason t.o think, 
after thirteen years spent in trying to bring the (ruardians 
to reason, that it can be worth while to wa.ste any more 
year.-! in a similar f)roce8.s. But though it is usel(?Hs to 
aim at influencing the existing Guardians, it may not 
bo uscles.s to aim at inllucncing tlic ralepayrr.s. The 
Brenlford Union includes diatricta lilwo Chiswick and 
T’wiekoulnim—districts, that is, in which there must 
be n veiy large iiuinbrT of ratopnyeis of the betti'T 
clij&s, Jt is probably not too much to say that a 
liirge propni‘tion of tlic.so ratei)aycr.s have neviT given 
an iutelligeut Vote on local matters in llu'ir liveij. They 
iiave citlior not yoteil at all, or they have volcil to jileaso a 
friend without iroublii'g themsi'Ives a.s to the merits of tho 
qiiesiion. But it i.s erjually .safe to s.ay that they ane inte¬ 
rested in gc-fling their rates reduced, and tiio tiisclosuroa of 
Wcdjie.sdny will shrnv them liow thi.s mn^ be best ellected. 
The Local Government Board vepiescnts I he enlightened 
method of dealing with ])auj)i'rism—the ii'ethod which 
,^eelvH to bring np the ehildivii who arc on the rate.s in such 
a way a.s to ])ivveiit them fj-om coming on the rates here¬ 
after. 'J'he Bonnl may make mistake.s in carrying out its 
purpose contingency is inevitable from the difficult 

nature, of iho problem-'but it keeps the purpo.so steadily 
bi'foro its e^e.-,. The Biv.ntford Guardians j'l'jwesent the 
old method of spending as little as possible on the eliildrcn 
.now on lli(! rates, and making no aeconnt of the fact that a 
large nuijorily of the childivn ho brought up aixi certain to 
beeome. ]iaT][iers as soon as they come to years of discre¬ 
tion. At the next elect ion of Guardians the respectable 
vatepnyers throughout tho Briuitfurd Union will have an 
opportunity uf showing wliich of the.se .''’y.slems they 
prefer. 


TIIK TNTKRNATIOXAbl.sT.S AT BIG'SSKLS. 

rjlilB Iriteruational Association, though it repre.scnt« 
X desires and delmsions wliich aro more or le.ss vaguely 
eheriahed by largo classes of ])K)plo, and which lire apt 
under certain cireiirastancos to become explosive, baa never 
ill itself had any really substantial existence. A few years 
ago it made a great parade of its olabmiitc oi^anizution 
and formidable) numbers, and an impression was spread that 
the leaders had only to give tlie signal and a multitude of 
devoted followers would at once appear to do their bidding. 
In point, of ftwA, however, tho Association was only » sort 
of paper jnuHk behind which one or two experts in agitation 
made a groat noise wliich frightened simple people. Here 
and thercs scattered through tho cliief cities of Europe, 
■were little groups of iTpokeu-down profesaor.s, obgcuro jour- 
imlisis, and ambitions artizans, who pleased themselves with 
the fancy that they were engaged in prepfunng a great revo¬ 
lutionary movemont which was to change the whole eonati- 
tution’ol>()*nety, and place working-mcm at the top, of course 
yvith tho liiteruanoual seated fennly on their shoulders. 


The Association mad© a great show of activity itt the way 
of poblishiiig manifestoca, and otherwise making believe tlmfc 
it had branches in all dii'octions; and there can bo no doubt 
that at one time it impotsed upon tho French Government, 
which endcavom*ed alternately to crush and to bribe it. It 
was natural that a society of tliis kind should attract to 
itself the sort of mcm who aftciwarda became prominent jr 
under tho Paris Commune, and for a 'moment it almost 
appeiirerl as if the Tntornational was at last embodied as a “ 
Government. In reality, however, although some of its 
members were identifieil with the Commune, the A.ssacia- 
tion itself was too shadowy for any kind of practical effort. 

It is possible that it luight in time have sncceedcd in 
acquiring the organization on thopretenoe of which it tiuded; 
but tlic political atmosphere has certainly not been favour¬ 
able to the experiment. Internal dissensjona, proceeding 
from the quarrels of rival leaders, have broken np the 
Society, ami the delegates who have just been holding a 
meeting at Bj'a.sse]s represent only a fragment of the 
original liody. 

Tho chief object of this mccf.ing appears to liavo l)een to 
dciuonstrato the hollowness and insignificance of tho move- 
im;nt wliicli once cn^atod so much alarm. There Boems at 
first to have been cou.sidcrable doubt whether there would 
bo enough inoinbors to make a Congress at all, and not 
more tlnin fourteen finally turned up. In order, however, 
tliat ever}thing might bo done in grand style, a President 
and four Scci ctaries were appointed—a very liberal propor¬ 
tion of olficials for so small a number of members. A 
qupsbion was raised whether a Russian who had come of 
his own aectnil, and without authority from anybody, to 
reprc.Hcnt hi.s counl.ry should be recoiveii, but tho Congress 
was HO anxious to make upits numbers that it was only tco glad 
to admit anybody. Tho Secretary of the Federal Bureau 
ref)Oi*ted Ih.at, as nobody liad written to him, lie had had a 
very e.asy time of it, and had n(>t been put "10 Uie trouble of 
answering auy Jotters or to any expense for postage. The 
Belgian delegate staled that in his country the Association 
had not been idle. It had got bp exciTrsion trains at 
Antwerp, which ftudhftfitife ttie’ lutermitioual popular in that 
reactiuna.'y city; and at Brussels it had organized itself 
in a jjjiinuer wliich had had tho satisfactory i-osult of 
u?.lkiiig the hiiuyyroisir very uneasy. In the Vale of the 
ye.sdro the inember.s had hit upon an ingenious and happy 
way of si lowing defiance and eoiitcuipt for the police, and thi.*i 
* !i.s by tnkiiig .such good earc^^to be pe»cenbIo and orderly 
tlat the police nqyer baiJ a chance of layiug hold of 
any of tlfem. Tne^'Swiss dolegoic drew attention to a 
Hcrioiia olislaelo in the progres.s of tho movement in his 
eouiitiy, which was that unfortunately there was not a 
feufiicK'iit antagonism then) between rich .and poor. More- 
I over, f^vvisH working-men had a tendency to become 
hounjtuiis, and it w'as of course not w'orth 'while to pull 
down one set of hourytioia if another set was immediately 
to spring np H(»wcver, ho wa.s disposed to take a san¬ 
guine view of the future, and to comfort himself with the 
antielpat/ion that “ the misery of the workpeople and the 
“ jirogrcHH of industry would tend more and more to assi- 
“ milate Switzerland to other countrie.s.” In the counso of 
time, ilierefore, Switzerland might hope to bo as miser¬ 
able as bigger and more advanced countries. Another 
dilfieuUy was that, though the Socialist propaganda held 
meetings, published papers, and issued tracts to enlighten 
the people, the buurgeoin reformers were coiisbmfcly thwarting 
these etforts by proposiug palliatives. It must be admitted 
that it is very hard on the 1 nternationalists tliat the himrgeois 
relbrnicrs should point out that any small holes in tho 
kettle may be easily mended with a little solder, 
ill.stead of breaking it ^ altogether and trying to 
make a new one. The Cferman delegate gave rather a 
desponding account of aflhir.s in Germany, but the French 
delegate was more cheerful. Ho announced that there were 
now more secret sections of the ilnternational in France 
than under the Empire, but of course ho could not enter 
into particulai's. In Italy tho Interaationalists are al^ 
disjwsod to keep out of view as much as possible, and 
have even addressed a remonstrance to the Congressk,- 
pointing out the absurdity of “ a vast pubUcly-organized 
conspiracy,” and demaudiug a radical change of system. 

As long as the International goes about its work pubHoly 
its onomies will know what it is about, and wiH be able to 
frustrate its operations* Unfortunately, the necos^y for 
absolute secresy prevents the Italians from exphtining their 
own modes of action, and they have to be oontont ■with tho 
declaiution that, **witb a heart filled witfa kamenso 
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** faibh in die realization of otiv programrae, wo conspire 
“ for the complete doatruction of the State, with all 
“its imlcvolenfc instilntions, the annihilation of every 
“ Irind of ^thority, under whatovor fonn it may present 
“ itself, fiara for taking possessioii^ by tho nplifted 
“ masses of all the implements of labour, machines, and 
“ raw material, inclnding tho soil.” Eveiything, it is 
added, is summed up in tho two woi^ds “ Anarchy and 
“ Colleotivism,” conintions which the Italians consider 
indtspenaable to the triumph of tho social re volution’ which ; 
they have in view. Most people will agree with them as 
to tho connexion between anarnhy and these projects, and 
perhaps Collectivism might be seen to bo eqnnlly necessary 
if ono only knew what it meant, The Spani^th hrothren 
report that they are in great troiihlp, and that “ vengwince 
“ IS thoir war-cry.” They are very anxious to have “ tlie 
“ great social liquidation ” luuTicd on as quickly as 
possible. 

English working-men appear to hav(i had Ihe good 
sense to refmiri from taking part in this ridirulous 
exhibition. Ilowevtn* much some of them may sympa¬ 
thize with tho cx)niprehensive projects of aiinixdiy and 
spolintion skotchod out in tho address from Italy, tlicy 
are probably aware that more i.s likc'ly to ho ohfniiied 
by the admit use of one cla.ss of propri(‘h)r.s agiuiit-,t an¬ 
other. The English Coiumunists have liitlu'ito dcrivTHl 
their chief strength from tho suicidal folly of induslrial 
capitalists who are weak enough to imagine that Ihcy can 
gratify their social jealousy of landowners without in 
turn suffering from the principles of coiiliscatiou which 
they are helping to e.slahlish. Tlicro is nothing now in 
the ideas which it is tho business of tho hiternational 
to proptigate, but it would bo a mistake to suppost^ 
that their folly prevents them fron\ being Ibrmidable. Tho* 
International is contemptible enough in itself, and there 
can be little doubt that its wisc'st course would liavo liccii to 
play the part of tho veiled prophet. As long us it was a 
dark my.sterioas agency, the -proportions and resources of 
which nobody could calculate exactly, it exturised a c(n*tuin 
power; but when it presented itself’ for close iuajjeclion in 
the daylight at Congresses and tlio like, it was iinirif^diately 
seen how artificial and worthless tho apparatus was which 
for a time had created so much alarm. This impr(‘ssit)n 
will h(3 coofirmod by the insane rant which has just been 
poured forth at Geneva. It is necessaiy, however, to dis- 
tin^nish between the Intcmationul itself and the wild n.'^pi- 
rations and hungry desinis which lie behind it, A very 
small spark may produce terrible results in a certain kdiid 
of atmosphere or in the neigh boor hoo<l of inflainmablo 
materials. 


PUBLIC PROSEUUTORS. 

T he expediency of appointing public prosecutors has 
been for many years gcnorally admitted; but their 
character and ftmetions seem to have been for tho 
time seriously considered by tho Judicature Commission. 
Tho ancient and existing system of criminal justice has, 
like many other English institutions, worked fetter than 
might be expected; and it Las boon remarked that in 
Scotland, whore public prosecutors have long been esta¬ 
blished, crime is not more effectually detected or punished 
than in England. If revenge is truly defined as wild justice, 
justice is essentially regulated revenge. The resentment 
of injured persons will, with or without a public prosecutor, 
in tho great majority of castis set the law in motion. When 
there is no doubt as to the identity of the offender, tho 
ordinary process of justice is generally suffident, and tho 
deteetion of unknown criminals is tho businoss of tho police, 
who have themselves been instituted to meet the more com- 
plicated wants of modern society. £^fty years ago there 
were only a few detective offioers in London, and the 
country boroiKgh police date feom a much moro i-ecent 
is difficult to understand how tho detection or 
tion of orime was managed in times wlum it is never- 
known that justice found, abundant victims. At 
present snffiireni by theft or violence give information to 
the poli0e, who jn^pare the case to be heard by justices in 
Petfy 3 etsiC 8 ^ or by pojioe magistrates in towns. In 
ooxLXitry dfetriobs^ whfei tm prosecutor deoHnes to employ 
an attorney of his own, the magistrates' clerk who has 
taken lire depostdoiiB for the most part otnidaets the prose- 
outtoa at Sessio&B or Assises. In ordinary cases tfe de- 
podtkms 4m the oommiitid hts been fouaded serve 


for a brief; and the same witnesses who wtu-o heard hoforo 
the magislruto prove tho cast? in Court, having nlready 
satisfied tho superftiious and inconvenient ii-ibanal of tho 
Grand dury. When moro complicated crimes avo com- 
mittod, and when largo interest h an» invoivod, prosecutors 
sometimes incur heavy expemse m preparing and con- 
, ducting prosocutiona. The costs of the Bank of Engkmd 
I in tho prostecution.s for forgery two or tliroc years ago were 
I roughly CKtimated at 100,000/. Tho enormous expense ol 
tho prosecution of Oiii'ON for peujury was homo by the 
State on the direction of the (Jliancellor of the Ex- 
checpicr, in sticli eases the Solicitor for the Ti-easnry 
acts as ]aiblio pr(.)Sccator, and cither the law officers or 
other counsel aro employed at tho discretion of the 
Tr(*asnry. 

Tho majority of the nienihor.? of the Coruml.^slon propose 
only to cxlL'ud tho functions ^^h!cll havi* bi*cn ahiiost 
accidentally nseumed by tho irmgislrates’ clerks, who 
liave of late years been gcm'r.il1y atlomeys. I'ho cleiks 
Imvo lor tho inofit part con'‘.idcrablo t-xpcTienot» in tho 
conduct of proiiucutioris; and tliey may be trusLod to fonn 
a judgnicut ulu'tlier the case ai^ninst a jirisoner is enifi- 
ciciit, if euipporteit l>y tho Avitnosses and uneontradieteJ, 
U» ensure a conviction. A\"hore Liu? depositions fail to 
disclose legal jiroof of guilt, it is usual for the judge 
to inrpiiro wlicfher adibtional evidenoo is forthcoming, fxud 
in default ol’ further proof to direct an acquittal. Prac- 
iitioncus in Criminal Courts would probably titaie that 
such cases arc comparatively rare; and it is under* 
stood to be tho duly of a mngislrato lo tako rare that 
the ovldcnco 011 which ho commit,s for trial Is such as will 
sustain a eonvielioti. In liAct, not one prisoner in twenty 
who is sent iM^foro a jury is innocent of tho mnie with 
which he is charged. Tho only jiractical effect of the 
intermediato iurpiiry befi'-re the Grand .fury is to allow* 
a certain proporliou of criminals to escape. If tho fore¬ 
man nnderstamlahis hnsitiesB, and exerts a proper infinencv^ 
over his colleagues, true hills arc found as n matter ol 
course, and no harm is done. In the rare cases in which a 
Bill is riglft ly igiiorwl an acquittal would be o€U'hiin,Sind 
it would bo moi'e satisfactory t(' all concerned. Originally 
Grand Juries wore probably the best public propecutors, and 
the cnetom of rt*cjuiring ovidenoc bclbm they find a Bill is 
comparatively modern. I'ho only loason for maintaining 
the inslitation i.s llmt it is agreeable to country gentlemen 
to bear an ostensible part in the ndministralkm of justice. 
Tho Grand .Jury of 5 liddl(‘sex have repeatedly presented 
themselvc,s ns a nuipfincc, although th(?ir objection is per¬ 
haps founded rather on the incoriveiiicnce to themselvcij 
than on tho irnpt dimoiit wliich they off’er to public busmesti. 
At the Assizes those who aro summoned on the Grand lury 
are not unwilling to visit tho county town on a public 
occasion, and to receive official sanction for their claims to 
form a part of the local aristocracy. So far as they have 
attended to their duties as magi.stmte.s they aro perhaps 
eutitle^l to a formal recognition of their services, but it is 
absurd that, after committing pi*isoners on careful examina¬ 
tion of tho evidence, they should take part in an irregular 
and Tisoless rehearing of the ca-se. 

Tho Loud Ciiif,!*’ Justice holds I hat prosecution is not a 
stiigo in criminal pi’occcding.s, but tiiat it includes tho 
oiitin? process from tlu? compkdiou of a crime to tho con¬ 
viction of tho offender. He aeiiordingly jiropoacs tho ap¬ 
pointment of a public prosecutor, assisted by a sufficient 
nunibor of local functionaries, who is to be charged with 
tho detection of «rime, with tho apprehension of tho person 
suspected, and with the conduct of the case both before the 
magistrate and at tho final trial. Hi.s only reasdh for 
dissociating tho offico of public pro.sccutor ftom tluit of 
Attorney-Gonoral is that tho law officers aro already over¬ 
burdened with public business. It would indeed l>e im¬ 
possible that tho Attorney-Gentu ai should undertake tho 
direction of tho police; and his superintendence of ordinary 
pro.secutiona could bo only nominal. According to the phm 
of the Lord Chief JusTrcK, a barrister of etanding and 
eminenco would be appointed public prosecutor during good 
behaviour, and local public prosocuiora with their requisite 
staff of clerks would bo appointed or dismissed by their 
chief. It is an essential part of tJio sebemo that every 
caao should at the earliest moment bo brought under 
the notice of tho local prosecutor, TVho would consult in 
diffioult matters tlio head of tho departmout. The 
Chief Jusa'iCB thinks that in tho majority of cases tho 
pul^o prosecutor would otiJy find it ncccssaiy to interfci’c 
for tho purposes of tho trial; but ho would at his disorotign 
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superintoncl and direct tho previous inquiries of the police. 
In every case it would be his duty to exaniiuo the deposi¬ 
tions, and to take care that the pvo(*fs were complete before 
tho case came into court. It would bo bis business to per¬ 
form tho functions which now devolve on tho attorney for 
the prosecution; or, in Cro^Yll pi-osccutioiw, on the Solicitor 
to tho Treasury or to other i>nblie departments. The public 
prosecutor would prepare tlio ))riefs and instruct counsel, 
and the Ij'snJ* Cjtikv Juhtick thinks that there would be no 
difficulty ill providing against the undue exercise of pro- 
fessional patronage. Tho power of shipping a pnisoculion 
at any stage would be triuisferred from tho Attorney- 
General to the public prosecutor; but it would ho com¬ 
petent to the Govcrnmoiit to entrust the conduct of 
Government prosecutions to its own officers, and the 
Attorney-General would retain tho power of tiling cr ojjicw 
informations. 

If the proposal of the Loro Chief Justice is adopted, 
there may perhaps at first he some risk of a contliet 
of authority between public ])ro.scrut.ors and Comiiiissioners 
of Police or Chief Constables. It would not be desirahle 
that the police should be jilaced directly under tho (control 
of an^ sti’angor to tho force, but tho siqierior offieer of the 
distnet might without ineonvenieneo hr required to obey 
the directions of the public [irosecntor, either in adopting 
particular methods of deteetion or in collecting evidence. 
The head.s of tho Y^cliec w'ould frequently profit by the 
opportunity of obtaining sound legal advice, and they might 
sometimes weleouio relief from the re.sjionsibility wliich 
they aiH) at present compelled to ineur. The public pt*o- 
seentors, as well as the police, would bo subject to the 
authority of tho Homo Office, w liich would have the power 
to determine their mutual relations. The Loku Chief 
Justice entertains a high opinion of the police, l)iit be 
concurs in the general belief that thcii* zisil for conviction 
sometimes loads thorn too far, and that they ought not 
to bo trusted with the coiulact of pro 5 .ecution 8 beyond the 
preliminary stage. It is in fact much more difficult to 
prepare a case for committal than (•.> prove it before a 
jurj-. The trial is merely a decent formality, except in tho 
few cases in wliich an innocent person is unjustly aceuaed. 
Great deference is due to the experience and knowledge of 
the Lord Cuikf Justice ; and it is to be regretted that ctirai- 
naU should sometimes cscajio because the evidonco against 
them has not been prepared with sufficient care; but tho 
main object of the appointment of public prosecutors would 
be to facilitate tho detection of crime, and to prevent tho 
impunity which arises from negligence, or sometimes from 
compromise. The expense of the necessary staff would not 
he grudged, if crime were more efibctually detected and 
more certainly punished. 1 h iiwiy be supposed that prose¬ 
cutions directed and conducted by public officers would not 
be subjected to the vexation.s supervision of Treasury clerks, 
who now sometimea display their power by refusing to 
sanction costs which are indispensable to tho duo ad- 
ministratiou of justice. Tl»e Judges have often censured 
tho capricious parsimony of func.tionnries wlio ought to bo 
auditors and not censors of judicial expenses. 


WORKMRN’S TRAINS. 

T HK controversy as to the obligation of tho Railway 
Companies in the matter of workmen's trains raises 
several questions of interest. Jn the fii*st place, it has been 
put, alike by tho Chairman of tho South-Eastern liail- 
way Company and by the London Trades’ Ctmncd, on a 
wrong footing. Sir Edwahd Watkin declares that these 
trains have been run “ for reasons of philanthropy and not 
“ for profit.” The decision of the Board, he says, was in¬ 
fluenced in no small degree “ by a sense of duty towards 
“ the poorer people of London, whqsc dwelling-places arc a 
sti^a upon the w’calth and civilization of tho metro- 
“ poiis.” lie seems fuiilicr to liint that these sacrifices 
to philanthropy might have gone on for ever if tho public 
hod but been decently grateful to its benefactors. But this 
great railway interest “ which has done more than any 
“ other interest for tho benefit of tho nation ” is everlast¬ 
ingly abused, and in const>quence of this the Companies 
may be expected to “ adopt tho ucw policy of looking after 
“ themselves.” Tho Ijondon Trades’ Council, ou the other 
hand, treat tho matter as one not of philanthropy, but 
of justice. They demand that a law should be 
paas^ making it compulsory upon the Railway Companies 
** to afford every facility for the transit of working men and 


women to and from their places of employment; ” tho 
words ” every facility ” being subsequently explmned to mean 
at tho lowest pt>asiblo fares.’’ In a matter 6f this kind pro- 
fe.s.sion8 of philanthroiiy and claims of right arp equally out 
of place. It is difficult to believe that the policy of looking 
after themselves will bo rcidly a new policy with any Rail¬ 
way Company. They may easily bring more intelligenco 
to the pi'oeeas, but it may l>c doubted whether they can 0 
pos.sib 1 y bring metre good will. Sir Edward Watkin in-^ 
eludes among tho motives which originally determined the’ 
South-Eastern Uircctors to run workmen’s trains the hope 
of finding them a commercial success, and, now that they 
have not botui found a commercial success, he recommends 
ihf3 Directors to withdraw them. On the face of it, there¬ 
fore. the philanthropy of the Company breaks down just 
where tho pinch comes. So long as they hope to make 
woi'kmeu’s trains pay, tho Directors am animated by a 
sense of duty towards the poomr pcojile of London. As 
soon as th(*y discover that the trains do not pay, they sud¬ 
denly becorao impressed 'with their duties towards their 
slmroholdcrs. Tf workirum’s trains were to bo a commercial 
su('ces.s, wIk.to was the philanthropy ? If they were to bo 
run without mgard to profit and loss, where was the 
Directors’ consideration for their shareholders ? The simplo 
cx])laiiatioii probably is, that if the workmen’s trains Lad 
brought in the money the Directors expected, they would 
have been glad to enjoy popularity and a consciousness of 
doing good into tho bargain. ' > • 

The claim of tho London Trades’ Council is founded on a 
misconception of what Railway Companies really are. It is 
not unnatural perhaps that careless persons, seeing tho 
immense scale on which railway business is conducted, 
should come to fancy tli.at they are in somo sort Stato 
concerns. The Ijondon Trades’ Council would not dream 
of asserting a right on behalf of working-men to bo carried 
at the lowest possible fares by any carrier’s cart which 
they might please to hail. They would at once admit that 
this would be an unjustifiable interference with individual 
property. The owner of tho cart has aright to charge what 
ho chooses for tho benefit of riding in it, and if tho 
workmafl cannot afford to pay the price demanded, 
be must cither walk or find some other carrier who 
will convey him more cheaply. What the London 
'rradus' Council do not see is that Railway Companies aro 
nothing more than common carriers writ large, and that to 
compel them to carry working-men at less than a paying rate 
would be to impose a special tax upon the shareholders for 
the benefit of a particular class of passengers. It would 
be just as reasonable to ask each praprietor of a joint-stock 
bank to contribute a penny towards the cost of workmen’s 
tickets as to ask railway proprietors to issue tickets at a 
penny when they really cost them twopence. The Railway 
Companies aro ready to run trains of any description at 
rates which bring them in sufficient profit. It is clear, 
therefore, that what the London Trades’ Council really 
mean by the lowest possible fares is, not tho lowest fares at 
which trains will pay, but such fwes as will come within 
reach of the workman’s pocket. If this is to be demanded 
of Railway Companies, why not of the owners of cabs and 
omnibuses ? And if it is to be demanded of those who sell 
the means of conveyance, why not of those who sell other 
commodities ? It would bo no more unreasonable to 
“make it imperative” upon bakers or butchers to 
“ afford every facility ” for the feeding of working-men and 
working-women than to make it imperative upon Railway 
Companies to afford every facility “ for their transit to and 
“ from their places of employment.’* 

There are two respects, however, iu which Railwa5r Com¬ 
panies differ from other carriers, and it remains to inquire 
whether these differences ought to involve any difference of 
treatment on the part of tho Legislature. In tho first place, 
they are the holders of what in most places is a monopoly 
of the means of conveyance. If the South-Eastern Company, 
for example, refuses to run cheap trains between Green¬ 
wich and London, it is not at present open to others to do > 
so, even if they are persuaded that it can be done at a profit. ’ 
Parliament hod a plain right in tho first instance to make 
what terms it chose for the grant of this virtcufi monopoly, 
and, inasmuch as it has never pledged itself not to lulow 
I competing railways to ho constructed, it has still a right to 
say to the South-Eastern Company, If you do not find it 
answer to run cheap trains between Greenwich and London, 
we will allow any Company which thinks that it m do more 
for the public in this way to construct a new railway along¬ 
side of yours. It is conceivable that, with the experience 
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which has been gained from observation of existing rail¬ 
ways, and with the introduction of cheaper inodes of work¬ 
ing, it might be worth the while of a new Company to try 
the experiment, and so to drive the existing Company 
either to reduce its faros or to bear the loss of a groat part 
of its traffic. It is not likely that any legislation of this 
kind is imminent, but Railway Directors may do well to 
anticipate the possible consequences of subjecting the 
public to needless irritation. The real way out of the 
difficulty is perhaps to be looked for in a general reduction 
of third-class faros. At present one objection urged 
against running workmen’s trains is that people who are 
not workmen travel by them, and that in consequence of 
this the earnings by other trains are lessened. But this 
may mean that, there is a largo class of persons who 
would travel more frequently by rail if the lares were 
reduced. At all events Itailway Companies will be 
W'ise to exhaust every possibility of improvement in this 
direction before they take off workmen’s trains witliout 
enabling those who travel in them to share in a general 
lowering of passenger charges. The other distinction is 
that Railway Companies which hsvo stations in the centre 
of London and other large towns have uudonbtcdly gmitly ‘ 
contributed to overcrowding among the poor by pulling 
down great numbers of dwellings witlmut any ])roper pro¬ 
vision being mado for the housing of their ininatC'S. Par¬ 
liament has now devised a mecle of meetitig sneli enses, and 
for the future no Railway Company will be allowed ti> evict 
poor tenants utdoss some arrangement cun be made for 
providing them with as good dwellings as those of which they 
aro to bo dispossessed. A condition of this sort cannot bo made 
retrospective, but the Companies who liavo not been subject 
to it may fairly bo asked to consider whether, in ruiinii\g 
workmen’s trains, they make any greater sacrifice than Ihat 
which will lionceforth be demanded of all Companies which 
desire to extend their accommodation, and would certainly 
bo demanded of them if they had now to make their lines 
over again. If this is the case, and if in continuing to run 
workmen’s trains they merely decline to avail themselves 
of an accidental advantage over younger (..'ompanies, they 
will do well to hesitate before they expose themselves and 
tho interests they represent to the hostility of a class 
which feels more keenly than it reasons. Thu owners 
of a kind of property which uneducated men nro apt to 
imagine to be in some unexplained way tho property of tho 
nation can hardly bo well advisod in making themselves 
unpopular for any trivial cause. 


CENSORS. 

W E doubt whether a habit of judging the conduct of others is 
compatible with self-study. There are respectable persons 
in every rank of society who seem to view themselves os the 
guardians of the lesser public morals—persons who m^be defined as 
the voice of public opinion to all witbin their roach. They lay down 
the law with tm unflinching regard to the ample right and wrong 
of every question; it is their vocation to keep up the rigour of 
decorum and the consistency of practice; they ai*e unconsciously 
referred to as the world ” in every conflict between time-honoured 
custom or exact propriety and personal inclination and convenience; 
they live in a constMt surprise at the laxity of other men’s prin¬ 
ciples, and the loopholes through which other men escape the obli¬ 
gations imposed by a nicer conscience. Their whole tone, in ^lhort, 
represents stability and inflexibleness; but nevertheless, when their 
own tura comes,theynot only avail themselves of the saineloopbol^, 
but do it in utter unconsciousness that they are running counter 
to their own most strongly pronounced rules of action. It is not 
that they ride over scruples, but that they have none; they fail to 
see the analogy between their own case and the nearly parallel one 
on which they have recently passed an emphatic judgment. For 
point and emphasis, the gift of putting an opinion in an epigrammatic 
form easy to remember and adapted for quotation, is one much 
exercised by these mentors. Horace Walpole, writing to bis friend 
George Montagu, on the death of his cousin Lady Bab, tempci's 

J his condolences with an anecdote. **1 must make you smile. 
The second Miss Jefleries was to go to a ball yesterday at Hampton 
Court with Lady Sophia’s daughters. The uows came, and your 
aunt said the girl must not go to it The poor child tlien cried in 
earnest Lady Sophia Went to intercede for her, and foflnd her 
grandmother at backgammon, who would hear no entfeaties. 
Lady Sophia represented that Miss Jefleries was but a second 
ooueSut and could not have been'acquamted. <Oht madam, if 
tWe IS no such thing’as tenderness left in the world^cinq ace— 
Sir, you are to throw. ” If this old lady had not had such very 
decided views about the social duties incumbent on the clatt of 
mourners in general, she might hhve asked herself some questions 
about the lejjptimacy of her own pleasuiea as one of that class. But 


her position of arbiter, the shock to her sense of propriety in uny 
pubhc appeamnee under the circumstancos, and tne duty of pro¬ 
testing against other people's laxity, put sucli comparisons out 
of the range of possible speculation. 

An insight into motives, and into the less obvious class of 
influences that determine conduct, is among the most marked 
differences between man and man, The people we speak of would 
be spoiled for their work if they set tbemsclves to study the inner 
workiiig.s of mind. Action L their starting point; and it is clear 
that self is much further removed from one lino of investigation 
than from tho other. Men wlin.se bent i.s to trace an action back 
to its source are driven, as it were, to aolf-study. They can know 
nothing of tho subtle working of another mind but through their 
own, Tho.so, on the other blind, wh<'» centre their scrutiny on the 
doings of tlieir neighbours do not commonly trouble thenjfielvea 
with actuating causes. Thus they simply assume that motives 
must be as alien from their own finer tact or conscience as the uetiou 
itself. The person who is in the habit of nccoimting to himself 
for the wliyand tho wherefore of hii- course of feeling, motive, and 
poi'forninnce can hardly foil to bo indulgent in his judgments. 
All thought, questioning, deliberation upon tho action of others, 
leads towards tenderness and sympathy. It is a frame of mind 
that may easily become morbid,*in\ eating oven crime with fasci¬ 
nation to certain imngiimtiims, nnd, short of thi.s, obscuring the 
strict boundary between right and wrong. But the people w'ho 
judge by rule and line, by cut .and dried .’Social laws and prejudices, 
who never consult their inmu sell' for extenuating circumstances, 
are certain to (Tr in the opposite direction. No nmn can fairly 
judge his fellow, either in greet matters or in small, without 
sympathy—an undmaint of snperfiuity to tho self-elected censor, 
in the absence of this moderator llie very strength of opinion on 
a question of duty or propriety must, to people of this turn, ensuto 
pcrfovmanco nnd obediouco to it in their own case as a matter 
beyoud self-inquiry. In short, fustrict rule for others pastes with 
many for conscientiousness; it N.enis so impossible to steady 
re.spcctabilily not to act as it picaclies; e.'^pocially it ia notin 
ordinary human nature to eu.«%pcct it.self of lailuro at iho very 
point where it is hcem^st-eighteJ, ftud where its judgment is most 
vigorou.fly exercised. There i.s a sclf-evidiUit absurdity in acting 
again.st our principles, in having one rule for others and another 
for ourselves. Wo understand mcoiisiRtency well enough in tho 
case of other people and the world iii general, but the contradiction 
is too viol^uit an insult to self-lov^- to be regarded as possible in 
our own person. And, iu fact, however the code may seem to bo 
outraged to tho observer, we do not find it strikes the censor as 
an incohsistenev. 

Nor h it so difficult as at first appears to provide a satisfactory 
solution for an apparent hitch between principle mid practice. 
It i.s only to give to self aloiio tho benefit of exceptions. It may 
be observed that exceptions are always personal things. Other 
people's illnesses, for example, follow a prescribed course; but 
when it comes to our turn, our malady accommodates itself to no 
category, nnd resists all iiomenchiluro. And so of regimen and of 
every brunch of practice that is a law to the generality. What 
wo arc ready to enforce on the mass Impiiens, for some reason or 
other, not to fit our ow’n idiosyiiciacy; lor it is so common for 
people to think tlieir own case peculiar, and subject to no gonoral 
law, that scarcely anybody is wholly free from the illusion. Tho 
most furious zealots will mako exceptions for those on whom their 
affections centre. Tho world must accept a certain foii^ula or be 
consigned to hopeless perdition; but an e-scape is found for a 
recusant brother, lover, husband, or wife. Something quite singular 
is found in the favoured case. No precept is unbending enough 
to escape such handling. Tho Nubian Arabs, who are strict 
Mahometans in a country prolific of pig, will eat wild boar, though 
in express prohibition to the rules of the Koran. “ But what 
would your Fakir (a countryman, no doubt) say if be wa.s aware 
of such a transgression?” “Oh, we have already asked permis¬ 
sion,” was the reply; “and he says, If you have the Koran in 
hand nnd no pig, you are forbidden to eat pork j but if vou liave tho 
pig in your hand and no Koran, you had bettor eat what Ood has 
provided you.” Thus it is possiblo to abhor eatem of pork and at 
the same time to eat it. A similar case is presented by David 
Deans, that model censor, upon the occasion of Reuben Butler’s 
being presented by the Duke of Argyll to the living of Knock- 
tarlitie. “ Honest David,” it is observed, “ had now, like other 
groat men, to go to work to reerneile liis speculative principles 
with existing circumstances, and, like other great men, when they 
set seriously about that task, he was tolerably successful.” Tho 
course of reasoning by which he succeeded in eating iho words of 
a lifetime is very ably and humorously set foilh. So far from 
any qualm visiting the good man on the surprising cenclusiona 
arrived at, or any hiimblin|: sense of inconsistency, we are told th«tt 
the messenger whom he despatched to his soii-in-law elect added 
to his summons *' that certainly the gudoman of St. Leonards bad 
some grand nows (o tell him, lur ho was as uplifted as a midden 
cock upon pattens.” The censorial temper ia not suspicious; 
strong in its moral insight, it owns no vulnerable side. What 
satisfies its clear notions of right must needs satisfy the world. 
We are very sure that no shmefaced consciousness would with¬ 
hold old David from continuing to denounce in his usual strain 
those “ulcers and imposthumes, the sores and leprosies of his 
time,’^ from which by a chain of subtle distinctions he had so 
barely kept aloof. 

There must be censors, but the office is cortmnly one of those 
which, if good for mankind, are yet perilous to the holders, 
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We have Baviil DcanAea in our own time, who are very apt 
to call the attentiou of the public to n man’s private transactiema, 
and to express their opiiiiou of other people’s line of conduct 
with a lenj^h and clnbnratioij which circumstances did not 
Bctem to call for. V\ e nc\ er koc a parson called to account iu 
a newspa|>er for leiuif at a bdl, or a bishop for dining out 
in Lent, without a iwtty btronf^ conviction, juslihed by instances 
to the point, Hint tho dictators of these reprooCa will be 
‘^dnjn;r the same” before long, only under oxwmtional circum- 
Btnna’.s. Tlie grandeo of the county gives fv ball. Tho censor 
13 invited—“ not of courho (o the dance—tho whole house is 
tiirt.wn open.” Our serious friood iti there, but assures ns that 
he scarcely comes within bound of the fiddles. Tho asci^tic whose 
zeal drove him into piint reluses a dozen dull iuvitaiionrf, tiud in 
oacii case gives his reasons; but there comes one attended by 
fluch peculiar circniustanoes that rules ought to give way. Some 
hoit whose civilities have been rowai’dcd with three pages of 
austere counsel meets him without being aware of tho special 
points which make it right to be at tlio distinguished gatlicrhig, 
tbougb wrong to sit down at his own leas brilliant or fiushionablo 
board, and he reports the enoountor j not, however, to the confusion 
of his critic, who is strong in the moiuipoly of exc(*ptitins. It 
docs not occur to him that tiie bishcjp may have been acting under 
peculiar circnnistances alfio. IJowevcr, we are describing censors, 
not judging them. 

yociely, and especially llm more domcf-uc Ibniis of social life, 
may ho said to be governed by ftimalo i misoivs, self-constituted 
exueters of obsurvancf s and delincra of tlie jiroprietiea of life. 
They settle limes and Biiiboun; they are authorities upon cere- 
monies; they have fixed opiuious on ihe breadth of crape and how 
long it should bo worn, 'rundorness and feeling are with them 
identified with their outward tokens, things tv> bo weighed and 
me.asuTcd. And they follow t-triclly their own rules, and are con¬ 
spicuous examples so long as no.exceptioTial circuiuslauce.s arise. 
It is impossible for u 'u^ululn of duo beuidhility not to stand in nwo 
of tlieso HvbiteK!, not to regnlAlo her conduct with somo rLd’oronco 
to llieir dictum. Absidute defiant Mdf-ivUauc^ is no part of social 
discretion, Only, if she lues a rigidly faithful friend who lives in 
her mind aw a .subsidiary coii^eieiu-.e in minor proprielics—“ AVhat 
will I’riscilla say K’ interpoi'iijg itsedf in every conifict br-tweeu 
prascvipl}<,n and inclination—and if it over occurs to her fidoiid to 
be tested where she i? most olHeious in e !vi.-<ing, it is tea to one 
but the will witness sunio broad modiiuMtion; some difiercnce 
between preaching and practice which takes her by suiprise. Itut 
it does not slartlo i’riseilla, wlm is too uncon.scions of iucon- 
isisieiicy to apologize, and perhaps preardiiug ono way and 
pi’Hcti.siiig another simultaneously, Tho habit of lading down 
the Uw and judging onr neighbour is not to bo clioekod by a 
mere rule of crmduct. It is so natural to do wliat is pleasaute.st 
that peojdo out of the way of eelf-scrutiny slip into it unconseionsly 
ns into an atlitudo of bodily repose. 

This practice of eelf-.study not necessarily allied to greatness 
of mind; wnth some noted examples of it it is more a faculty or a 
taslo than a virtuo or a grace, but it always proiuoies candonr and 
fair judging. I’epys, a fair, Ihougli by no muonu a great man— 
a mail however held in high re.^peetby lOvelyn, himself a censor in 
the best Benao of tho word—wrote his Ihury at a time when 
society was extiaordiiumly corrupt, when public mc'ii wore venal 
beyond example, and the Court a by worn for all time.. Ho 
W’as in iUo way of seeing and hearing a great deal both of 
public men and tho Court, and w rites about them with perfect 
truth; but bo writes with equid fidelity about biinsclf; his j 
motives are ns naturally recorded as his actions; therefore lie is 
never eonsorious. It .seems as if lie knew himself too well for the 
luxury of nbnso. If he reflects at one time on the short-lived 
grief of widows, ho fulls back at once on hi.s exporionco for an 
explanation. “ Sent for by my Lady Hatton. I to her, and there 
she found fault with me for not seeing her since her being a 
widow, whicli I excused na well as I could. And hero do see 
what creatures widows are in weeping lor their husbands and then 
presently leaving olf; but X cannot wonder at it, tho cares of the 
world take place of oil other passions.” iknd ho knows this, 
and oxcuaos it because he himself roilects on tho death of a friend, 
and the causes which inodiliud Iiis own grief. “Which I do 
sorrow for as much ns I can, for a death that hrinp me a hundred 
a year.” He can wTite wilh modoration of tho allogod cowardice 
of our naval officer?, b.'cauiio ho know's what a panic is in hie own 
person. “ On foot to Greenwich, where going X was set upon by a 
great dog, who got hold of my garters, and might have done mo 
hurt; but, Lord! to see iu what a maze I was, that having a 
sword about mo I noxer thought of it, or bad tliu heart to use it” 
He was tho gi’eat man of Ills family, and took upo?i him on one 
(jci nsion to blow up a pour relation; tho man retiiniod him, word 
for word, all his own lOrma of slight «nd (fisrespi-ct. “SVhich 
argues,” bo mmarks, “ a high and noblu spirit in him, though it 
troubles mo a littlo that be .'•houhl make no moro of my anger; 
yet I cannot bhuno him for doing so, he being the older brotber’a 
^n, and not depending on me at all.” No man ever look a more 
candid view of himself—anrveying his inner self, as it were, from 
some c.xternal standpoint; and no man was over moro dispassion¬ 
ately fair :md indulgent in tho senso that what others did was 
intelligible to him. Yot he was fairly honest among rogues, and 
a taithfnl servant to his king, his chief, and his country, when the 
majority about him were every man for himself. In tins par- 
tiQular quality he stands unriralled. There are, we believe, more 


great and good men ” than thera are men of tbia umperlng aetf* 
knowledge and unflinching 8elf‘*portradturo, 

The ollice of censor is noble or trivial, those who fiil U betray 
a lofty or a petty spirit, according to motives and objectfl. Zeal, a 
passion for virtue, a hatred of vice and wrong, urges' the hetmo 
censor to his task, beyond all thought of self, whether flatterlsg or 
humiliating. A miMer, but not less genuine, seal for the r^ht 
compels the social critic often unwillingly to his or her caUmg. 
I’he p*»tty censor is prompted primarily by some pe^nid motive, - 
Some vanity of a special insight, some notion of privilege or self- 
importance, some euapiciou of slight, some solicitude for displiw, 
or perhaps tho mero spirit of meddling, lies at the bottom of the 
censorship, and prompts to officipus expression; and self, being so 
far busy, is not to be put down when interest or convenience 
demands a remission of stiirt rule. 'I’he censor unsays his pre¬ 
cepts, and society is justified in turning tables on its critic. 


Mil. DAWKINS UN THIS BASQUES. 

I N tho present number of tho FoHvujhtJ'^ Rmitw Mr. Dawkins 
has put into u dyslouiatic shape, the result of the latest observa¬ 
tions on an iuiportiint qucslion with rogoi'd to tho etlinplogy of 
liritnin and ofTkiropo. This is tho question with regard to the 
piisl. .and present extent of that nnn-Arynn race in Western lOurope 
which is now reprcsimted by tho Iksques. No ono doubts that 
ih.it race had, even in his>toricnl limes, a much wider extent than 
it has now. No one doubts, for insUnce, that the Basques are tho 
rumnnnt of a iiico which once occupied a much wider rangf) in 
y^ifiin and Sonthern Gaul, and most Jikoly there ai*© not many who 
doubt i}i.T,t they represent tho oldc'st surviving inhabitants ol tlioso 
countries. Few will now be inclined to hold with Niebuhr llmt 
the (kdts were in Spain before the Iberians, and that tho Jberiana 
appeared in the peninsula as intruders upon tho Gelts. It si-ems 
now to bo geuerally acknowledged that llio Rjisquos on both sides 
of the Pyrenees arc llio rommuit of the old ll)crian8 on both sides 
of tho i’yreneeH, that these Iberians or Basques .'ire the rem¬ 
nant of tho oarlio.st non-Aryan inhabit!ini.s of Western Europe 
within historic times, and that it was upuu them that the (Jells 
canicaftllio vanguard of the Aryan migration. And when ikus 
miieh id accepted us something \ery lilm certain hLstorj', we aro 
ready to .iccept a gwd deal luore us having a very high 
degixio of pDjbability. Wo are quite prepuriid to seo in the 
Basquus the remnant of a people who, even m historic times, may 
bo tr.u'cd far bcj'oud tho hounds of JSiaiin and Gaul, and who in 
pnehistoric times may very well have bei;n spread much further 
still. Wo are quite prepared to accept, on a very aniall amount of 
cvidoiicc, the Ligurians of Gaul and Italy, tho Siltaniaos of Sicily, 
and even the native tribes of Northern Africa, those who were 
thoro belore Plnvniciuu and Koiuan conquests, as belonging 
lo tho same racu as the Iberians of Spain and Aquitaine. 
And, if wo .'idniit Ligurians and Siliaiuan.3 as brandies of this 
once widespread race, wo as good as admit that the whole of Italy 
was once occupied by an Iberian people, and that, ages before tlie 
Scipios carried tho Itoman arms into ^pain, the primitive Ijatin, 
the forefather of the Eonian, had to dislodge the Idiisinen of the 
Spanish Iberiuu from the seven hills thi^mselvc.s. To sucli a belief 
there is no kind of aimori objection; tho doctrine falls in writh all 
that wo know of tho general relatioiibof tho Aryan ami nun-Aryan 
races, and it further falls in with not a few strange and isolated, 
and themfore tho more tru.stworthy, Italian traditions. Nny, we 
ore prepared lo go furthor and to believe that, besides these j’egions 
where this ancient racomay be tracked by something like histoiy or 
tradition, modem science may track them iu wide rogions where 
they have left no such historical or traditionary tr^es. Many 
scholars have been led by a quite independent line of argiiinent to 
lielieve that the British islands, before the coming of any branch of 
the Celtic race, were inhabited by a non-Aryan people, to whom 
some classes at least of megaliihic structures are to be assigned. 
The only question would be whether these non-Aryan inhalntants 
of Britain wore Basques or Mns, and if, as some say, Basques and 
Fins 01*0 really the Bomo, this is no longer a question at dll. To 
all this there is no kind of objection; it is just what we shoidd 
look for d p'iorij aud a very small amount of positive proof would 
be enough to make us believe it. But it is going a step further 
when we are told, not only that there once wore Basques or other 
non-Aryan inhabitants of the British islands, but that a certain, 
and not very inconftiderablo, Ba^ue element remains in the inha¬ 
bitants of the British islands BtUl. This doctrine is not altogether 
new; there is somethi^ like it in Tacitus, and it has been singly 
set forth by Professor Huxley. Here it is again put forth as part 
of an elaborate system Mr. Dawldiis. Now the aiguttiente ^tU 
of Mr. Huxley and Mr. IMWkins naturally turn mainly On physical 
phenomouo, as tho form of skulls, and on the ovidetnee mmisheid 
by implements and the hko. 'Hiisis ono side of the case, and vre do 
not at all undertake to answer the various argutwta on behalf 
of his view which Mr. Dawkins has put together in a very clear 
and orderly shape. What we wish to do is to put on recora some 
arguments from another side which it seems to u$ that Mr. 
Dawkins lias forgotten or undervalued. 

Mr. Dawkins, ahuost at tho beginning of h^ essays speaks 
thus 

Dw study of language has proved itself a broken Kwd fo loan upon, 
since a Imiguage may paas away without a corwapcnuhns eh«>|![o of race* 
, Tho En^h-gpeaking ^ wtitaplo, is the o^odant of the 
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Wdidi'^q>«ddi)g d««ll«r 1» Wwt WahM, and has lort Ms mothcMwiguo 
■wltbiMii and Kn(i|I|^ at tJia pwwnt tinKs is dowly 

but wHlj uipnUatuur Wi^ tbnaitfluHMt Wal«8, ntHiumi my dorraiifioiidjug 
altavatiou tt i« bb 7 wns» therefore, M language, b a my 

uncertain grddo tatace. 

Now il aByV)4y wttto to bat up laugoaga m tlie ono untiring 
guide to race, wa aliould M one© be plun^ into the wildest 
confuBuqifl ana contradictiona of the (dainaat facia of kiatoiy. But 
it does not tborofore ^Qow that languaffo i& to bo o^t aside m 
Q omothing wlu<^ need not bo takoii h all into conaidenitiun in 
forming our iudgmeut on such queatlona as tl^oae which are here 
started by Mr, Sawldna. It is quite certain that many nations : 
have changed their language without any change in themselves— 
that is, they have adopted the longuagu of some other nation. | 
The eotample of Cornwall wluch Mr. Dawkins has chosen j 
is as good a one as could be found. Though the saying abo'it Tro, 
Pol, and Fen is all nansense—though, as everv one wltu has looked 
in Domesday must know, the forefather of any piirticulur Tre, | 
Pol, or Pen is as likely to have been English or Norman as 
British—yet there can be no doubt that the great mass of the 
inhabitants of Cornwall are of British descent. Nevertlwless 
no tongue is now spoken iu Cornwall but English. Iii the like 
manner vconous other tongues, among which Oroek, l^atin, 
Gorman, Spanish, Arabic, and Persian are cons}ucuous, are, or have 
been, spoken by huge inasses oi‘ people who certaiuly were not 
Greek, Latin, or so forth by descent. Still, for a peopfo to ckmge 
their language is by no means an easy business. And, though it lius 
often hkppeued in the history of the world, yet every ca.se in which 
it has h^poned is in some sort an exceptional case, Tkit is to say, 
when a nation has changed it.s language, we shall coumionly see 
some special reason why that particular nation should change it. 
When a nation changes its lanpiage, it commonly doc.s so bectuiso 
it Juis been conquered or otherwisf^ slTongly mflutmeedby sonuuuitioii 
which has a imirkod superiority over ilself. Mere eouquest is not 
enough. .A conquest is not liktdy gniatly to aifect the language of tlie 
conquf'red, unless the conquerors sottle to a cunsiderable extent in 
the conquered country. And soniothing more is needed besides 
more conquest and mere settlement. W'hen the conqueror is also 
the civilizer, can commonly caivy his language with him. If ho 
is not the civilizer, if ho overcoinea a people more civiliz<*d than 
himself, cxpericnc^o shows* (hat he is H it likely to impose his 
language upon Ik' conquered, but is more likely to cxchungo his 
own language for theirs. In a large part of Asia, where the inha¬ 
bitants had no special civil izafiou of their own but were rtwidy to 
accept tht) Greeks as their mostoi's in- everything, Greek easily 
displaced the language of the countries, and became, as in soiuo 
part.s it still remains, Iho one spoken language. In the furtlier 
East the case was difcwent; there iheio were ancient nnlionul 
^sterns, which we may look upon as very inferior to that of 
Greec.e, but whlcli still had quite life and strength enough 
to bear up against Greek influences. All that the Alacedonian 
Kings of Syria and Egypt could do was to phuil Greek 
colonie.<) in their kingdoms; they were not able to inako (^ntek 
supplant the nativt* languages throughout tlio whole country. 
So in the West, Latin spread itself everywhere, becau.se tliere the 
Komaiis were tubers as well ua conquerors. But it iitlerly foiled 
to supplant either Greek of the laugimges ohier than Greek iu the 
lands east of the Tladriatic. So Rgam, when llie Teutonic con¬ 
querors sotflod within tlie lloinan dominions, wherever they simply 
settled among tiio Xtomau inhabitants and did not displace them, 
instead of carrying their hiuguago witl» theju, they adopted the hin- 
guflgoof the conquered. It was only in the lands whem the Homan 
inbakbinta were really displaced—in Britain and in the lands 
along thoRhine and .the Danube—tliot the Teutonic conquerors kept 
their Teutonic language. Id all these cases we can see why corbtin 
nathms changed their lonfjuage, while oeriain others do not. The 
more civilized language will displace tho less civilized, even in the 
teeth of great superiority or numbers. Bat nothing short of 
a superiority of numbers on Die part of iho couquei-ors which 
comes very near to on euxtermination of tho conquered can mtUvu 
the more civilized language give way to the le.^s. 


The some line of argument may be followed out with the progress 
of the English language in the Ueltie parts of the British klonds, 
•with that of German among Wends and Piniwiana, with that of 
Spemish in vnat regions of America. Wherever a people change 
their language for another, we can see a deSinite reason tot 
their changing it. And when a nation docs altogether clutngo its 
language, nay when a nation is wholly swept away, its language 
does not at aU necessarily vanish without leaving traces of ifeclf. 
In many parts of tho world, extinct lauguagra, languages of which 
net a word know spoken within their ancient bounds, have left 
their niftiik in the nwuBa of gimt natural ol>jeota, and, where them 
are any, of great cities. A crowd of examines press upon us 
the Eiig]ieh>apeaJd^ landB on both skies of the ocean; cur l^ens 
/fand our Lydiards, (^nsotiout and Massachusetts, London cm the 
Thames and Gloueeator on Dm Severn, sm witnesses that thoro 
WAS a thme when tongnoe other than English we8» opokeit kith in 
Old and in New. So w« may set it down sA an almost 

certain mk thot^ however littk of any other land a nation may 
leava behind It, tt will edways leave soom sigtai of its presenoe in 
local nomenelatusa. The presence of the Basques thenmlm may 
be traced fhr beyowl tho bounds to wMoh thmr present is 
confined, lihe men, may be banished; lilm anh, thc^ 

' may anfier death •. like olsc^they leave at iM 

th^ mcanm^ Wand thequ 


Now whet we are asked to beHeve on the subjwt of tho Bisques 
is thui. History tells us that, before English or Itoinau in\Hruotis, 
Britain was inhabited byOeliic races. In a not im-onsidmljlb 
mriof thekkuid Celtic races still remain Bi»eakii)g tbeir anmi-nt 
lABguages, and we know further that, in ouiuparati^v^ly kt© 
times^ those laagttBges wew spoken o/vht a much larger part of 
Bribua than tkiv are now. We cuuW tell further, witheu I aay 
other kind of evidonco, bv the aid of nomenclature only, tliut.the 
Oeltic languages—or, if tlio Celtic languages had utterly pi-risUcd, 
that some language other than English and f.iatin—had c/iif c Ikhju 
spoken over all Britain. \N'by thvsti rharigcs should take place, 
why tho C(dts should in ono part of Ik* ialand vanish before the 
English, why in anoUior part tlicy elmuld exchange their kaguag© 
for tho Englkh, are all fads wJiicli can be. explaijwd in (he siuiplest 
way; they <dl follow tho uni\VT8.d law of such ousos. But now wm 
are not only asked lo believe, what wo nre perfectly ready to Ix*- 
liove, that Britain was occupied by Wore the (kd’t.u came 

into it—not only that- a small inlWou t»f Ba.<que blood may have, 
found its way into the veins of tho Collie conquerors, jiisslnn a 
iuluMiou of Oliic^blood found its way into the veins of the English 
coiwjuerorfl—but wo are birther asked to bi liovc that in a not Neiy 
small district of tho island the prevailing Wood is as truly ikisijao 
as in other parts it is Celtic and Teutonic. When wo are asked to 
believe this, we eaunot help at least pointing out that tho diiuigtt 
which ifi supposed is one which Is quite without a parallel in the 
history of our t»W£i country, perhaps in Die history of any o(h<“r 
country. We cun .see why the Celts iu Britain sliunld chfti);>e 
their own kngurtgn< cither for Tiatin or for English ; we cannot see 
why the Basques in Brittiin aliould cliange their hulguagt* for 
(kiltie. Vet, if u b« true that there still is iu M'nles a Baequo pwpu- 
lation showing lufiTked Bfisque pljysieal fcatui'es, it is plain that 
they must lime exchajigcd their langmigc for Celtic ages befoTctlie 
authentic history of our island begins. Now il, k plain enoo|iii 
why Ibei’inns in Speiiu and Gaul ehnuld have forsaken Uudr own 
hingii.age hjr the langiiagi> of their Homnn conquerors; but we can 
sec no rt*a«on why iberiaiKs in Bvitain .•>liould have exchiuigod tiieiv 
language for the langutige of their Odtic Ciinqucrors. The C-ells 
may have been, or they luay not havebneu, slightly in mlvnnce of the 
Iberians in mujic of the needful arts j but it c.inuot betbought that tl*© 
Colts wimc amongfil I ho Iberians a,scivili7>!rH in the WJ-aui w ay in ivUnrh 
tho Itoiuinis appctircd as civilizers. ^I'hc Celtic tongue cannot have 
beon act before the Biisq ues, ns the Iuatin and tho English longues lia \ o 
at dilforort tiinoe betui set Ixd'oro Die Celts, us Iho tongue ul u 
peoplii in i'vejy way giviator and stronger nnd more civilized end 
altogethef out of comparison with theriiftelvoB. Yot tho eupp.o.H-il 
Ba«r[ac population in Briluiu now sponks, and from the hegiunhig 
of history it has spulvcn, not Basque hut Welsh, except so far il 
may have furllior exchanged Wolsli for I’.nglish. No one has 
shown that there is oven an iufu^‘iou of Ba«[Uo in the Welsh Im- 
giiage; no ono has shown that there is any trace of Basque luuiwn- 
ciature in any district ofBiitain. A Cedtie setDom€>nL in such an 
ago among a Buhque people must have h*d to Die exteriuinatii'U or 
expulsion of tho n:iw.|ue iiibabitaiits ; tiuit they should have liiriH'd 
into Celts, without leavuigauy trace in the language or »rvenin tho 
nomenclature of Die country, is a thing which in our point of view 
seems allogct her unparalleled. 

We t hankfully accept Mr. Dawldns's physical facta as slating ono 
side of the eubject; we accept them as most valuable materials Iti- 
wards the discustsum of the quchlion; but we cannot look on the 
question ns whoUy sotded till evidence of another Idiul has Ih'wj 
weighed jigsiinst them. We do not at all wish to make langus^re the 
only guide in such matUna ; but we cannot admit that tho evidence 
of language is to Ikj cast away us if it had nothing to do with iho 
inattor. Mr. Daw^kinss theory has in its (►wn |aiiut of view 
strong arguments in its favomr, but he should not forget that, from 
onothi'T point of view, there ai'e difiiculties no less strong in 
its way. 


SOHO S(JU.\RE. 

I T is just n hundred y(*avs since tho fortunes of Mrs. Thoicsa 
Cornclyb bt'gau to decline, and with them the glories of yuiio 
Square. Who rcuu'Uibx'M her now f Yet she w’as once a CBiilnd 
figure in tlu' fashionable world of Ixiiulon. Her house, now a 
pickle shop, was crowded with princes, nobles, and fine ladies. 
Her hdl-rt'om, now a Uomnnist chapel, was tho head-quartere of 
extravagance and gorpoous «]qmiel. It was at one of Imr mna- 
quenides that Die Iwrtiitilul •iaugliter of a p>€»er wore the costume of 
an Indian priuct'ss. tliico black girl.^ bearing her train, u canopy 
hold over her head by two ncgi’o boys, and licr dress covered wilt 
jewels worth a humlred tk/usuiul pounds. It was at another that 
Adam, in flesh-colourod tight .h and an apron of fig-leaves, was to 
be seen in company with Uuj Duchess of iloltou as Diana. Death, 
in M white shroud, bailing hivS own coffin and epitaph, Uuly 
Augusta Stuart as a Vestal, the Duke of Gloucester, m an da 
Englioh habit with a star on his cloak, and the Daks of l^von- 
shire, ’‘who whs very line, but in no particular character”—*11 thcj®, 
and others, paawd through her rooms; yet before many yeuxa hud 
gone by she was selling asses' milk at Knightsbridge, and in 
1797 ftho du‘d in the Fleet Prison, forming schemes to the very 
1 ^ for rotiieving her broken fortunes. .Attempts 'were unsuccess¬ 
fully made to keep up the festivities of (liriiale Ilous^q but 
Ain^ks drew away the great, aud the Square gradually deciiTwd 
in the world, from vudtm to philosophy, fmtn. artists to irf".lt*.s- 
meo, from shops to hospitals, until at length its lowest depth seums 
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to have been reached, end tlio beautlfier of Ijeicester Square has 
been eummuned to tlie n&sishiiico of Soho. 

The ruthless hand of historicid truth has of lalo years demolished 
many pretty storiue, and has not apa^Hl tho favourite legend of 
Soho. In the happy days when wo believed in the immaculate 
purity of /Vnne Boleyii, wliou we ilerived Ohariug Cross from the 
miK*, when wo allribuled tho razing of Fothoringay to the 
filial piety of King Jaiuos, ami hud a childlike faith generally in 
the honour and virtuu of erowncil haid.s, theie were many tales to 
he I'opeated as constantly appropriate to certain localities, and 
always ‘‘as true as you'ro standlug there.” Among them, and 
involving a .singular porvoisioii of facts, is the popular account of 
the name of this dl.'itrict. .Solio ” was the Duke of Moniuoiith s 
watchword at Sedgoniuor, and was applied by his party to the 
Squttio ill which his town liou-<j stood. So ruu the tale. There is 
asodimeut of truth in it. Tho Duke did live in a hmnso on tho 
south side of what was then culled King’s Square, and hi.s memory 
was long chorishod iu that district and elsewhere. Hut tho 
district was then callod, as it \a c.illed still, “ Soli*)," and King's 
Square was then, ns it is still, in “ Soho,” Monmouth’s wutcli- 
wonl was derivod from lie* mime <.f the place Via re hi.s house 
stood, not exactly from the luimo dI* the Square; for it was then 
called gf‘norally Iving’s Squiiiv, or e!s>o Soho Fields, mid this nanio 
had been known, as iiord Macaulay points out, at lea<t a year be¬ 
fore Bedgemoor, and, as hi^ might have poiuled out, at least fifty 
years bofoi'o that again. Wlii-rc the name came from is a dillcrent 

S uestioii. It i.i eu.sy to form cuujt clures nb*)iil it, ami to say it is 
erivod from the footpad’s slang of the sixtoenih cent my, that tho 
fields were loutdy at uight, and tliat diver.s persons were robbed iu 
them, ami so foiih, Iu n'ality, however, wo do not know much 
about the mutler, and laid belter let it alone ; while for llioao who 
like associiition.s of tho kind, it will bo onongli to point out that 
MounioutU’a hou.^c oLood when* tlaie Is now a lios]iita] for women, 
and that the narrow alley calltd iMtemaii'a liuildiugs is on a part 
of tho site. 

There is .still on old-world air about the place. Jf you dive 
dowu into the streets ami laues you s**e owrvwhero evi¬ 
dences of tho gToalness of Ibrincr occupants. If a .strin t dour 
is open there is a vision of c.irved oak panelling, of fretted 
ceilings, of frescoed walls, of itil.ud floors. »Sqiwlid as on; some 
of tho tem*uit*nl 3 , their inhabil.uits do not need to dream 
that they dwell in marble lialis. Unco on a time cv*m .Seven 
Dials was fashionable, and w tint a ' n. ' buried in St. Aimu’s? 
for one Wright, an oilnun iu CompiDti .Sio et, had the laxly of 
Thcodoro of Condc.a iiit''ired nt his expense, ‘ind li.iraco 
Walpole pointed tho mor.il of tho poor Fleet prisoner’s taie. m iiis 
well-known opitapli. Here ami there, at llio corners, a little hit 
■of tbo quaint stylo now in voguo a.s (^uoim Anne's allures the un¬ 
wary pas.senger into a noisome ulk'v, and Boho can boast of fully 
as many smells as Cologne. The p.''radoxcs in wliieli facts and 
btatistica aro so often connectf *! may ri*ceivo another exmiiiilo from 
this densely populated and still nu.ro ilensely perfumed region, for 
it has been found that children survive tho struggles of infancy 
better in Bolio than in many a high and airy country parish. Paiut- 
iugs by Sir James 'rUornhiU iiod Aog’elica Kaulliuan aro to ho seen 
in ftoino of tho liouse.s. Muib;rn cast-iron railings may stand 
abashed before llie iinely-wrought work wliich enelo.se.s some of 
the filthie.st areas. Tluu'e aro m.intflpicces in murbh), heavy with 
Corinthian columns, and elab*)iatu eutabklures iu iii.iny an upper 
chamix)!' let at so much a week. Vi.Vitwrs to tho 11 oust* of Mercy 
at tho comer of (Ircok Street have an unoovennuted reward for 
their charity in seeing lu>w the great Aldermnn Ih-ckford was 
lodged when ho did not uialvc tho 8 ]>cech now inscribed on 
his monument in Guildhall. Ait still reigns in tho house 
opposite, where tho Jioyal Acadeniy held its infant ua.etiiigs, 
and it was close by, at the corner of Compton Btreot, 
that Johnson and Doswell, lit'yiiolil.s .and Durke, kept tlieir 
literary evenings, and were derided by Goldsmith. The more 
purely scientific associaUons of the place are ahno.sL equally 
remarkable. On the south iTle of tho .Square, in tho corner near 
Frilli Street, Sir Joseph Dauks and Mr. Payne Krdghl successively 
llourisbod, and tho Ijinineini Suciely had here its head-(iuartere 
before it W'as promotml to Burlingluii House. Since the whole of 
Soho was more or less fashioiuible, it is nothing remarkable to find 
Evelyu and Durnet and Drydeii re.'^iding within its bounds; but 
them is some inteiv.st in tho 1 \ ing in state there of Sir Cloiidcsloy 
Shovel, when his body, recovered from tho sea at Sc illy, was on its 
way to Westminster Abbey. \o doubt an elligy surmounted the 
pall, and the illustrious foundling .appeared iu the Ronuiu armour 
and the full-bottomed w ig in wliieli lie ivposeHupon hb monument. 
Half the sites of curious scenes in Soho, halt the residences of 
historical characters, h.ave, however, been loft without identifica¬ 
tion. When tho Society of Arts began soino years ago to follow 
tho French example, and to place little tablets on the houses in 
which great men lived or died, they did well; but of late, for 
some years, they have slaikeuedllicir efforts, and the whole district 
deaeryes, mid still needs, the signs of their activity. If they tire 
not disposed to carry on the task, they should formally give it up. 
There is much room here for Humelhing of tho kind, nud if it 
be true that Mr. Albert Grant proposes to assist Soho Square, ho 
cannot have a better field lor lua operalions. Here and there 
among tho narrow streets and the crowded passages a sliiold of 
arms attached to the front of a house marks tho residence of a 
great noblo, or the name at a comer suggests the scene of some CToat 
event; but for tho most part the lab}rinth is une.xplored, and the 
altos we forgotten or altogether miknowu. 


Almost simultanoously we hear of two projected improvements 
in neighbouring places. The Duke of NortSumberlSind is preparedi 
it is said, to do something for Trafalgar Square, and the inhamtants 
have been stirring themsdvra up for the rescue of Soho, What 
the former noble space requires is not a garden. The smooth con-* 
Crete which surrounds the Nelson column should not be disturbed. 
Tlie lions of Landseer will look no better for being embowered in 
evorgreeiiB. Tho fountains will still he Muirts, and their spray / 
will still bespatter the passenger. What iWal^r Square wants y 
is a worthy building at its he^. Until this is obtaineQ the genius^ 
of a Knowles would be wasted on the place, and tho riches of a 
Grant lavished delusively. A National Gallery, worthy of the 
nation, should rear a mighty front behind the fountains and the 
illar. If money is to bo spent it should bo spent bore, and per- 
aps, if a largo sum were oll’ered from some private purse, a still 
larger sum to meet it might bo extracted without grumbling from 
the revenue of the counti'y. Tlie Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
find it very ensy to encoui'ogo private bonofaclions by grants from 
the common funds, and no doubt something of the kind might ho 
doiu*, even on a larger scale, in the case of such national sites. 
Many of our art coUcctions, now rendered almost inaccessible 
by tlieir removal to the remote suburb of Brompton, might be 
placed liere iu the very centre of London. We can never boast 
of our National Gallery while we have no place for drawings, or 
for priut.s, except in portfolios at the British Museum, and while 
we are absolutely witliout any sculpture gallery, except tho saloons 
where urt and archa?ology are commingled. 

But our present concern is with Soho Square, and we cannot but 
feel it to be a hopeful sign that this movonieiit has been set on foot. 

It in a sill to shut up the only clear space in a district so thickly 
inhabited. How many a child born and brought up iu tho 
adjoining slreet.s has no ideas of trei's or grass lx‘yond what may 
hti Seen in that miseraljlc quadrangle, and n*> ideas of art beyond 
the tottering statue of King Charles. An objection has been made 
that to beautify the. Snuaro will draw to it ail the wretched iiihiibi- 
taiits *)f the Seven Dials; but if this were a valid objoction, which 
it is nut, Sevon Dials is no netuvr to Soho Square than to IxucesUir 
Square, and there we have no complaints. That a place so con¬ 
secrated to the memories of art iis the residence of Lawrence and 
VNTulgwood, of liiLch and Abel, of 'yiornhill and the nascent 
Aca<U*my, should bo shorn of tho fountain which once emliellishod 
its garden, and slioiild ho sulferod to fall into neglect and decay, is, 
to say tlie len.^L, sad; but when there i.s added to those considera¬ 
tions tlni J’urther one that among tho vast populous regions of this 
populous city there is uone‘m which a little breathing space is movd 
rtjquirod for tho aged and the young, none iu wliich pule faces raoro 
abound, none in w hicli tho rays of sunlight more seldom penetrsile, it 
becomes not a sentiment only, but almost a Christian duty, to mako 
some alteration, to let iu a sight of the blue 8 l£y,and to answ'cr to the 
clnmges of tho seasons iu the world without by a few'bright tiow'crs, 
a few green trees, a litllu grass, and a splashing of water. What¬ 
ever the motives with wdiich such a work may be undertaken, its 
effects will benefit tlie masses. The civilizing influence of a little 
display of taste has been insisted on tjll the subject is threadbare. 
But the theory bus not often been put into practice. When^ any¬ 
thing of the kind has been done the success has been invariablo. 
I’oor ns Boho appears now, it bus claiAs on the rich, The his¬ 
torical claim is not w'orth much, as times go. Fortunately there 
is another, 'i'hei’c is hardly a branch of industry which flnds a 
place in London iinrepresenled here; there is hardly a 80urc.e of 
wealth and profit without its example among these busy manu¬ 
factories ; and, on the other hand, there is hardly a form of vice, 
of squalor, of dLease, which does not here take^root and wow 
with far-reaching luxuriance. Any change almost would be an 
iiuprovcmout. It is touching to see wan-faced children creeping 
forlorn round tho dingy railings, trying to imagine from those few 
blades what a green field must bo like; or to sc© feeble invalids 
carried acro.ss from the hospital to sit for awhile in that desolate 
enclosure. 

A few trees and shrubs remain, and should be preserved. The 
space to be operated upon is not extensive; it must be tenderly 
dealt with. The statue once stood in the centre of a group with a 
fountain about its feet. This might well be revived. It would be 
a pity to tako away all memonal of the King whose name was 
originally given to the Square, and obliterate all traces of the 
reign of Monmouth’s estimable parent. 


NORWAY. 

A mong the countries of Europe which are visited by English¬ 
men one would expect Norway to hold a prominent place. 
Excepting France, Belgium, Hollana, and Getmauj^ no country is 
so near our shores. Moreover Norway poesessea nearly all that ^ 
warms the heart and delights the eye of the traveler. Mountain 
ranges with summits above eight thousand feet high; fields of 
snow and glaciers; lower hills, now covered with the bnghtest ^ 
pasturage or endless wood, now craggy and precipitous: magnifi¬ 
cent water everywhere, forming fiord8,lakeB,torreiitB,anaeBSORdes; 
and an Arctic climate which itself might to be snifioient attraction 
—these are some of the natural beauties which Norway ofi’eri us* 
And travelling has also little of the monotony which besets it else¬ 
where. The obsequious whiten^hokered waiters, and porters ma^ 
nificent in cap of ofllce and gold chain, come not here. The jeau- 
way has not yet obliged us to catch tha best viawc in a second of 
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timey and to change one climate for another before the .former was 
well understood. Yet travelling is neither sav^^e nor difficult for 
all that. Indeed it has a peculiar charm which is sought in vain 
in countries of thicker population and plainer surface. Notwith¬ 
standing all these recommendationsy Norway is not yet a country 
that one intoncUng tourist out of a hundred ever dreams of. There 
is indeed a certain select company of salmon-fishers who know 
Norway well, or at least as much of it as lies near the scenes of 
their favourite sport, and who live there in rough wooden country- 
houses on the streams which they hold. But these fishermen ate 
not very numerous. Three of the fortni|^tly steamers from Hull to 
Thionmijem, and probably as many to Bergen, suffice to transport 
them totnoirNorthem home. They are to bo found on board Wilson’s 
staamera as regularly as midsummer comes round; and there are 
among them men who have performed the process oveiT year of 
the last twenty-one. But these fisliermen are a small IxxW, who 
will never set English society on fire with a desire to ste Norway, 
and in Norway they soon retire to the recesses of their rivers, souie- 
where far^up the country, and are rarely met by travellers on the 
high roads. 

It is 'true that in Norway, as elsewhere, the chief foreigners w'ho 
travel are Ei^lbh and American. In the more frequented parts 
near the capital it may be difficult to escape from the sound of i»ue’3 
native apeecli. But even in the finest scenery on llio western coast 
Jtnd tho fjords and valleys there, where travellers in searcJi of the 
beautiful ought, if anywhere, to he found, it is quite pus.siblu to 
travel ten days or more without seeing either brother or cousin, 
although the time be spent in so accessible a (li.strict as the Soifue- 
fjord. It may therefore bo useful to some readers (altliougli those 
who diligently seek for information will find a sinall library of 
t>ookB about Norway, of very various excellence) to note llie lead¬ 
ing features of Norwegian scenery and the habits and habitations 
of the poonle. 

It may be assumed that Norway will be visited in tho suinmer. 
No one would willingly visit a country stretching so far into the 
Arctic zone in a season when nothing is to be seen throuLdi lack 
of light, Tho traveller llicref(*re enjoys a brilliancy of light, a 
length of day, and an amount of heat far beyond what he, was 
at ^1 proparod for. How many people have expected to need furs 
and heavy clothing in tho Ai'ctic regions, when* tliey really find the 
intensest heat, because the sun never t,eU and allows the eartli un<l 
air to cool down! This climate would of itself be sufficient 
reward for the troubles of the voyage. There is perhaps no 
iniluonco so subtle, yet'so constraining, as tliat of chmate, 
eun, and air. And tho sonsation of the Arctic^ double day, light 
perpetual, \a something quite new and extmovdinary, exciling yet 
invigorating. It enables one te go to Ixjd at oue o'clock and riwj 
again at five, without tho least feelingof lu.^'situde. Only very little 
eleep is roijuired wliore the life-giving rays never desert us. An 
approximation to this higher animation may bo felt in tlie Sln l- 
londs, where the children may be seen playing on tho hillside 
and in daylight till eleven, and peojile turn in to bed \ery late and 
reluctantly. Yet the extreme ncjrth of the Slielland.^ is only 
as far north as Bergen, at w'ljicli place tho Arcti«; voyjiger feeU 
already, and with intense regret, that tin* long days have lefl 
him, that the nights of tho le8.s favoured Southern countries arc 
beginning, and that gas in the streets and caudles in tho house 
are not cast-off absurdities. Indeod, as to latitude, Norway may 
be almost said to begin where Great Britain ends, Chrislituismid, 
the extreme southern point of Norway, is in ht. 58®, on the same 
parallel with tlie south of Suthorlandshire, about Dunrobin Onstle 
andLairga. Thence Norway extends northwards for more than 
thirteen degrfjoa to beyond 71®, or 4^° beyond the Arctic circle. 
The enti'ance into the Arctic region malms a far more sudden 
and violent change in the summer climate than might liuve 
been expected. No experience of the long days in tho north of 
Scotland, or even at Throndhiom (63J®), gives any adequate 
forecast of the true Arctic night. Near the Arctic circle you 
may, for about a fortnight at midsummer, sec tho sun descend 
below the horizon at ten minutes to twelve, leaving a subdued 
light, os if ho were behind a cloud, and rise again at ten luinutea 
past nearly at the same spot, which of course is north, with 
enhanced splendour. Fur tne few minutes of tho sun’s absence a 
night-chill is perceptible, which is dispollcd directly by his rising 
ms; but so far we have not yet reached the Arctic summer. 
The next night, if you have been voyaging on meanwhile, you 
must be a degree or so within tho circle, and if the weather is 
fine and the northern horizon fi'ee from high land, you may care¬ 
fully watch the golden orb (not pnerally so red as with us) 
descend toward the horizon, but, when about three times his own 
diameter from the horizon, mter a few minutes of apparent staud- 
Btill, beg^n to rise again, moving towards the east. The heat and 
brill^c^ of the sun this night are such that parasols are gcue- 
zally us^, till the interest of tho few minutes of crisis causes them 
to be discarded, and that if there be not too much wind, holes may 
be made is woollen clothes, pines lighted, &c.,by ordinary burning 
glasses; the sun may bo gazed on, though with some pain, by the 
naked eye. The further north you go the higher is the sun’s 
lowest point, till at Tromri) (69® 4<y) he is five or six times his 
diameter above the horiton, and tho longer is the period during 
which he never sets, which is a full month at Hahtmerfest 
(70® 40'). The amount of light of course diminishes during the 
evening, but after half-past ten remains the same, and appears 
towards midnight rather to increase. It has greater sofrnoss 
than the light of day^ and sheds a peculiar warm glow 
over the sea and rodki^vri^ most be seen to be tboioiughly 


understood. After midnight it is interesting to watch the evening 
light change its character; about half-past twelve or rather latw 
it assumes a whiter colour, more like what we know as early 
morning light an hour after sunrise. The birds ily about, the 
fishes jump, and animated nature seems to know as little of night 
as inanimate. On shore, for iiistance, at Tromsd, people are out 
walking or standing at their house-doors, enjoying the niaht as we 
do the day. Perhaps they retire to sleep at one or two; but sleep 
seems scarcely a necessity to them, and they are up again early. 
It deserves to bo iccorded also that a photograplier at Tromso took 
successful portraits of a large group of steamboat passengers 
exactly at midnight of June 27. It need hardly be mentioned 
that neither within tho Arctic circle nor considerably south of it 
wore any stars visible at niidsuranicr, nor till the end of July ; 
and tho moon but rarely, and then as pale as at noon in England. 
Of course this description is true only of bright cloudless nights; 
there are dull nights there, as there are dull days with us; and 
many a traveller may steam from Throndhjem to the North Cape 
without ever seeing the sun at luiduight, or being able to read 
tlie smallest print all night through his porthole, os tho present 
writer could do shortly alter leaving Tlirondhjem. 

'J'he temperature is very different from what is often supposed. 
It varies to an extraordinary degree with the clearness of the day 
tuid with the direction of the wind. A nortli or north-east wind 
brings severe cold; yet if it bo not veiy strong, tho suu shining 
free from clouds counteracts it so far as to make every sunny seat 
v«-‘ry hot. J'lspecially at night and in the early morning is 
tliis heat remarkable, because then wo exm)ct cold and dew. 
A south or west wind is of course mild, and would cause 
groiit bent but that it generally brings clouds and rain, as on the 
similarly circumstanced west const of Scotland. On the land the 
heat is felt in tho Arctic region far more than on the sea. The soil 
undergoi'S no cooling procesa in the ni^ffit, snd ia therefore un,- 
freslu;d by any dew. The hills afi’ord fr«i(pieut shelter from tho 
wind, and eiiclu.se many a spot on which the sun pours his full 
heat; while ou board ship the wind is always present. On this 
account many of tho valleys in the far north have an intolerable 
aud wome tlian tropical heat, and large tracts am said to bo abeo- 
lundy uninluibitable from tho mosquitoes,against which no protection 
is found to he of the slightest use. The valley of the largo river 
Alien, whicli is leased to tho Buke of Koxhurghfor salmon fishing, 
enjoys an uncnNiablo notoriety for this pest, of which in this 
region Professor .lames Forbes writes:—U appeared to me diffi- 
cvilt to imagine that custom could n^cuneilo any one to such a con- 
liniiuqs inlliction. . . . More paradoxical still it doe.s appear to any 
(»ne but an angler, that tlie charms of sport should he bufficiciit to 
induce lilnglisli gentlmucn cvoiy year to spend their days and 
niglils an unprotected jirey to these s.iviif>o insects; tuid, most im- 
e.xpectcd of all, to find a cielicate Ikiglish lady surrendering herself 
to her husband’s passion for fishing so completely as to become a 
w illing pri.^'oner 111 tliis tciTihle locality\” On the sea, however, 
and in places on the coast like Tromso, mosquitoes are rarely met 
wilh. Tho west con.st of Norway, like that of Scotland, is diroeily 
exposed to the laiii-bringiug winds, iJio south-west and west. 
Hence the rainfall is considemblo, but more in tho southern part 
(south of the promontory of Stadt, 62° 10') than in the northern. 
At Bergen tho rainfall is actually seventy inches in the year, the 
rain is heavy and lasting, and about half the days of tho year are 
wet. ’I’his of course greatly iulorferes wilh the traveller's comfort; 
but no place ia probably so bad as Bergen, which few persona see 
in fine weather. To the north of Bergen, the country abtmt the 
Sognefjord, tho llomsdal, Throndhjem, and the Arctic region do 
not appear to be especially rainy; and July, when travelling is 
most deliglitful, is fortunately one of tho finest months. 

Travelling to the far north nujuiis, to all except a number of 
adventurous explorers too small to be worth e.8timating, taking a 
place at Tlirouuhjem on oue of tliu Norwegian mail steamers which 
ply along the coa.st from Hamburg to Vadsii, tho furthest place in 
Norway, on the Vurangerflord beyond tho'North Oapo, and near 
the Russian frontier. Tuese stcauiei’S ply weclily diu’ing the 
summer; and continue running e^en throughout tho winter, 
though leas frequently, and less rapidly, since navigation through 
channels so narrow and so beset with rocks is imiioasihlo in the 
dork winter nights. There nro also several rival lines for a part 
of the distance in the suniraer, proving the existence of a more 
considerable commerce than an uninstructod foreigner would be¬ 
lieve pos.sible. There are stations at which tlicso steamers stop, 
ovory two or three hours on on average. I’lie vessels are generally 
large and well appointed for pas?eDgera—mostly built on the Tyne 
or (fiyde, but with native officers and crew. Indeed they are so 
good that one cannot help wishing they would establish a lino 
between Norway and England, which would break up Uio mono¬ 
poly at present enjoyed by a single firm. Tho west coast of 
Norway is so well guarded on the west by islands, or at any 
rate by low reefs of rock scarcely visible to the eye, that there 
is no danger of heavy seas, and scarcely any of sea-sickness to the 
most sensitive, from Ohristiansand to Hanmierfeat. Not unfre- 
quently the vessel steams for hours through straits as narrow ns tho 
bound of Mull. The general and almost constant character of this 
whole coast is high, craggy, and hare. Tho locka attain very 
" a height of seven or eight hundred feet; hut occasionally, 


especially near 65®, and northward from thence, form very iiii- 
posing chains of mountains of three or four tiiousand feet, to 
take the lowest estimate. When these are scon covemd with 
dazzling snow far down their sides and in their gullies, whereier 
snow will rest, they assume the grandeur of Alpine peaks, and 
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ee^m mu<A than they really are. This was the case this 
sunuaer^ tbo anowfall haring hetm o\trauvdintirily (:o|)iuus iu March 
and April. The sidoa of these cuHst iiiouiitams are geijowiUy so 
steep tltat no soil caA be formed ami no vegetation cover them. 
The traveller) therefore, passes along beUoving it to be a Kirren, 
i^-bonnd district which will support noithcr vogcUtion nor 
animal lifo. Yet a Norwegian will toll him that immediately behiud 
these bare rocks are well-watered valleys full of forest; and whore, 
as at the Namsenfiord, the vessel turns and sails mhuul for uiuny 
hours, h<? sees the truth of tliis stalciiM’iit; the Inll-Hldos arc 
clothed with birch, Scotch lir, and Xurwogian pines, witli alders 
mid willows in tlw low wot hottoma. 'fho sU'-imhoat stations, 
indeed, genorallY present a striking contrast to the «vand hut 
barren crags, xou see llio sailors prepare*! for running into a 
statiou, but all seems hai-o rock iu front, with only a low hogs'- 
backs of rocks to be avoided, and no inlet luiyw lua‘u; siidilenly tlio 
vessel voens round tho most unlikely ix*int of all, and ro\eals a 
little land-locked bay, with a few gaily painted wooden lumaes and 
warehouses, somo tslojws of wondrously green grass, a few trees, tho 
novor-failing potato, and perhaps a field of oats or turnips. If it 
bo a place of somo importance, a road may bo tliere, and a w’ooden 
cliuroi with a spire, painted brown; and on tho quay many bairtls 
of salt hsh and pilos ofstocklish uhirh scent the air. 

There are somo plac*’S of importance nortli of 'riuondhjem, 
which itself deserves to ho rugardod as tho moi?t northern city und 
controof civilization iu Norway, or iwdood iu tho world, unle.is 
Ai'changel can <lisputo its claim. Tho cliiof are Nanisu.>, Hodii, 
and Tromsb. Namso.s lies at the Iniad of tbo l*)ug N'aiiis<'nljurd, 
at tho mouth of tho Naiusen, a krge ija\ig:ible river which Ihiws 
through a woll-peopled district, ouj*)\ing a warm siuiiiiior cliinalo, 
and posse.'Jsing corn, grass, and forest. j>i»dd is at tin* month of 
tho great S<aUKinf)or;l, within the \rctic circle ('67'^ 20 '); it is op¬ 
posite the southernmi»st of the i^ofoten Islands, wliicli occupy iiku’o 
than a quarter of tlio homoiunnd are seen as a lung nearly nn- 
brokeii chain of crags, bare, bold, barren, and of the iimst fantastic 
shapes. Their serrated forma lui\ebeeu eoiupaved to a shaiLblong 
TOW of to 4 .Hh; but the shapes are \ery iii'eguhu'. hroui llialo, 
W'hich is about sixty mile.-' oil', they luo reeu witli the >itinosi di.-.- 
tinctuesa on a clear day •, iro land iuterveiu s and they seem only a 
few miles oil'. This year, at tli'* eiid of .funcj tiio whole rai:go of 
islands was covered lV*;in top to bottom with brilliant .«mow, which 
gave thorn an iudcscrihable and ethereal k-^nuy. yoiuu of the [)e iks 
are very sharp, like tho .Matterhoru ; ni-.o* remind one of the 
(.bichuUin hills iu *Skye ; and sioiuu present great nias-*-s vith 
rounded Biimmits. *Soim' it was imposalhl*; to believe le-ti than nl-oiit 
live thousoud feet high, innl timy might well be biplici*. Thobu 
islands are peopled hy a iiuuievous timl Ininly lij^luug popul.iliou, 
who take chielly the cod, from tho liver of which the oil is ex¬ 
tracted. From liodd another yteanier starts after the .arrival of the 
mail, and imikc.s a round among tho island s, which iiuksI be e.\'- 
troniely interesting, liodd is reckoned a town, .-nid may Inive about 
ft thousand inhabitants; it is jilcjsnntly situated, with much gmss 
and somo corn in ibovfilW, luul pleasant though not \ery high hills 
in tho background imd along tin* coa.st. On these hills may bo I'ound 
many Alpine or subalpiue plants—uiidri.saec, ' 'Aifrage, dryns, 
anemone, azalea, Ix-bidea the heather and hmiy-shrubs of our own 
hills—bilberry and the Norwegian moUchftV't^^ loss kno\.'n to us as 
the cloudbcn'y. The horn of tho Arctic region is apparently richer 
in species than that of the luuhllu part of Norway ; but the latter 
is so luxuriant, so rich, iu indivuUial plants, as to givo the impre,'*- 
eiou of fur greater profusion. Tho next imporUint place is the 
town of Tromad. This is plac('d on a small klund, fleparated by a 
narrow chanuol from a larger island on tho east, and thus well pro¬ 
tected against wind. There are always many hliipa to he seen iu 
its liarbour, Norwegian, Kussian, (terman, and others. Stacks of 
dried stocklish arc to Ixj .seen nil about, drying in tluj sun. Ships 
are built and repaired hero e.vtcnsively, as iml'-eil is tho case movo 
or leas in all even quite omall coast stations. Tliere aro many 
good shops, one or two quite Rplcndid with pliilo-glnss, and 
one exhibiting tho wonder of tho pkco, tho fashionably dressed 
boy and girl, lifc-ai/.e, whicli we associate with the name of 
E. Mosea aud Jloliind the towii are hills wooded with birch 
and pine, and having a few ploasant ctiunlry houaca w'ith a good 
view of the bolder and liner Jiilla of the opposite i.sknd. lint in 
Jane, outside the town, one comi's ^ery boim into the. tmow. The 
chief pride of Tromso is, or ought tt) Ijo, its nohlo cathedral churcli. 
It is built entirely of wood, w liich has still its lirst frtslmess of 
colour. It is very large, and cruciform. Tlio, interior is scrupu- 
lousW clean, and the railings, iVic., aro nicely curved. It podso8.'.e8 
a noble organ, und the Lutliorim hymns sound as tiiioly Ihcro as iu 
some of the best churches in (lermauy. At Tl•om^iJ, side by side 
with tins civilization, one meets tho tirst truces of ku kirisni. ISIany 
Ijippalivo hero or in tho neighhourhooil, and though the missionaries 
have done wonders among them iu cducutiou and rel'onnatiou of 
manners, they must always bo reg-ju-ded ns a lower race, Tli«jir 
capacities, in fact, seem very limited, and they remain a race apart, 
almost like tho Gipsies. 


JOUNSON'S KKSIDKNCE AT OXl-ORD. 

M b. FIT3SOBRALD, in hk recent edition of Boswell’s Johnson, 
has reopoflod a question wJiich, though iierhaps of no very great 
importwico In itself, is yot not witliout its intevesl. Johnson, os 
our leadea vill remember, thimigh want of means was forced to 


leave tho Univorsity before he had completotl his leridenoe and 
taken hia degree. Boswell had stated that Johnson had been ft 
membttr of J^eiubrokc CJollcge for little more than three yooM No 
doubt was thrown, so far as we know, on this etatemein, till Hr* 
Croker, after on inspection of Uie OoUc^ books with tho help of 
Dr. Hall, the hLisfor of Pembroke, iimWmed tlmt Boswell was 
altogether wrong, as Johnson had only been on actual membar 
fourteen monthsT Mr. Fitzgerald, w« notice by tho my, says that 
Mr. Croker wus positive that Johnson did not remain more than 
fi yoar and ton nwnths at Oxf<;rd.” This error is of the less iaiport- 
anco la Mr. FitzgiTald’a note aa he himself aflbrds his readers tho 
muaus of correcting it by quoting some six or seven lines further 
down Mr. Crokor a actual statement, that Johnson was but 
fourt*.‘L'U moiitlH ill Oxford.” Not even has Mi'. Croker—less 
has Mr. Fit/.gcmld —brought together all tho facia Unit hear on. 
tins »(Uc8lion, though each, without lirst carefully sujmniug up tho 
raao, has venture<l to apouk witli all the authority of ft judg^ from 
whose decision there was no appeal. '\Ve have little coulidmice 
in our ()wu power of arriving at a decision on« way or the other, 
aud wo shall coul.ent ourselves with putting before our readers the^ 
btatemeuls uiadooneach side, tho difliculties which have to Iw over- 
ci »mo, aud tho facts which w e nave ourselves at somo labour gathered 
togi'liu'r._ Like Mr. Filzgerald, wo must express our obligations to 
rrofo.Si(or Ghiindl*T of Ikmbroko Collcgo, for tho assUUiuce he 
Ims hO kindly rendered us by hia searches into the musty old 
kit lei lio'ik'?. 

ll(i.s\v*;li s statement as to .Tohnson's rcsidcaco ia precise, and 
^»us^^ell, iis we need scarcidy say, when he speaks of any nialter 
ptiMU\ely, is very randy proved to bo witmg. Ho say-s, ‘‘ The rrs 
aiujuhf'i (hmi prevented him from having the advantage of a 
roniplele ac.'ideiiiic.il cdiicaitiou. The friend to whom ho Imd trusted 
for.suppurl liiid deceived him. llisdeblsiu College, though not groat, 
wei-ij increasing, .and his scanty rmuittanccs frum Lichlield, which 
ha*l all along been made with groat dUIlcnlty, could bo supplied no 
lunger, his liiLh.ir having fallen ijilo a state of insolvency. Coiu- 
[iell«*d lluiiefure by irrcbistibk uccestuty, ho kft the Cullego in 
.‘uitiuiin 1731, witlmut a dtigrce, having been a luemkr tif d little 
nuii'e lliau three yeais.” Hawkins's stateinent, in his JJfo vf JiJtn- 
with J 5 u'^well’s. lie say.s:- “ Tile time of Ins conlimi- 
ar.ioe at Oxhn’d is divisible into two periods, the Ibnncr \shereof 
comniLeieed on the 3iht d.ay of Octi)her, t 73 .S, and detennmi-d in 
Deci'mbci' 17-9, when, ns appears by a note' in his (linr\ iu these 
wolds—‘ 17:19, Dee. S. . 1 . Oxonio rediit' — he left that phue, tho 
re.ir-oii whereof Wits a falltn’e of peeiini.iry .‘iLi[iplies frijui his father;, 
i hut lueeting with another source, Uie bounty, Jis it is siijiposed,, 

I of one or more of the iiiemk'vs of the Cathedral, ho rotiirnid, and 
[ iiuule up the whole of his residence—akml three ycart..’' The.-At* two 
I staleincnts, tlieugh they diJl'i'i* in some points, are almost at one iw 
j to the time of Johusoo’s residence. It might be objected tJiat 
aftiT all we have tho cvidcuco only of one writer, und not of two, 
a.s Do.''Well, whose work was tho klcr of tlio tw'O, might have 
mei't.dy billowed lluw'kiup. But Boswell not only took a great 
deal of trouble to test the accfU'Hey of all tho suitinnettts he made 
on the authority of others, but in this ca.so also ho had independent 
authority of his own. Ho had lived iu the house of Dr. Adams, 
tho M.'ister of Pembroke, who hud U‘ea a Fellow when Johusoa 
entered, and who was able therefore to .speak with exact knowledge 
in “tlmt authentic information whitU he obligingly gave ” IkiS- 
well. Nevertheless, as wo shall presently consider, it is not iui- 
])i)Ssible that Boswell may have been influenced by Hawkins’s 
stateiiieut. ^ According, then, kdb to Hawkins and Boswell, John- 
sou entered Pembroke in October 1728, and left it in the autumii 
of 1731. AVhen, however, Dr. Hall consulted the Oollogo booki, 
he found that they were very far from agreeing with this state¬ 
ment. On ilie information he furnished, Mr. Croker mainUiaed 
that Boswell was altogether wrong both in his statement as to 
roj^idoiico and in one or two anecdotes which depend on the dum- 
tioii of his residence. Dr. Hall says“ Ho was not quite three 
years a member of tho College, having been entered October 31,. 
1728, aud his name having been finally removed October 8, 1731.. 
It would appear by the temporary suspension of his name, and 
replacements of it, as if lie had contemplated an earlier depai'turo 
from College, and bad been induced to continue on wSh thft 
hope of returning; this, however, ho never did after his absence 
December 1729, having kept a continuous residence of sixty 
wt I'lvs.'’ Mr. Oroker remarks on this“ It will be observed that 
Mr. Bo.well slurs over the years 1729, ’30, and'31, under the 
general inference that they were all spent at Oxfoiil, hut Dr. Ilidl’a 
acriii*alo statement of dates from the Oollcue ^oks prtwes that 
Johnson per 507 w//^y loft College 12th December, 1720, though hi* 
name remained on the books near two years miiger.” Ho 
goes oil to add;—-‘^Thftt these two years were not pleasantly 
or prolitably spent may be inferred from the silence of 
son and all his friend.-j about them. It is duo to Pom* 
hroko to note particularly their ab.'ienoe, because that instl- 
lutiou possesses two sfdiolai’ships, to one of which Jokoson 
would have been eligible, aud probably (considering his claims) 
elected in 1730, had ho been a candidate.” Wn may say, in pass¬ 
ing, that these scholardiips a few yoars ago were wort£ only io|. 
each, and that there is no likelihood that they were ever of greater 
value. 

Hereupon Mr. Fitzgerald comes on the seeue. IJa, too, has 
had the College books investigated, aud ** with, the assistanco 
of the Key. Whiiwell Elwin has arrived at the cohdusion that 
Mr. Croker was wrong, and that Boswell, as i^eed he always » 
iu points of importance, is* right. 1 saysitr. Fitzgerald, 
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to my Buipriflfr, that *■ the authority of tlw Ool]«ge hook#, which 
eoimds impressively enough^ resolved itself into no uwre than cer¬ 
tain entries for oomaions^ or ‘ battles/ in tho buttery books; while 
on the absenoe of ^ ebarges ’ against J<)hnson’s nattio during par¬ 
ticular years the whole argument is jjounded.’* Mr. Fitzgerald is, 
we notice, a Master'of Arts. If he belongs to either Oxford or 
Cambridge be ought surely to know that Itt all cases tho proof of 
xeaidoncG is established by theao entries in tho buttery books. The 
authority of tho CoHego books not only sounds impressively, hut 
is impressive—impressive, that is to say, on any mind that is 
capable of understanding a fact, and luceiving Ixoui it im iuipro8- 
siwj. From December 12, 1729, till October i, 1731, the clmigys 
against Johnson amount to scarcely six shillinga in all. ft is c<>r- 
tainly woriih noticing that these chiirgea are eomowliat sc.atte,red, 
and that his name disapptiars from the College hooks more Diari 
once, to reappear a few weeks further on. Of Mr. Fit/.).;ei\tld’8 
inaccuracy we have hero again to complain. Ho states as a niatter 
of importance—for on it he founds an argument—that John.^ms 
name disappears wholly in January 1730. Ami )ot 0 few lines 
above he had quoted an entry for January 30th of that year, while 
in the College Wks there is, we learn, also an entry fi»r J aiiua ry 2nd. 
It is luirdly worth while to follow the reasoning of one who is so 
careless in stating his facta. We shall pn.s.s from hinj I0 Mr. 
VVhitwoll Elwiu, whoso authority on a matter euiinectod with tho 
early part of last century is dosoning of respeK.'!. l^lr. Mlwiii 
agrees with Hawkins in his statement that in J)fC(.'ml)or 1729 
JohiiBori would havo had to li'av<» College had ho not ob¬ 
tained assistance from outside his famil}'. He does not ag;refi 
with him as to tho aoiirce whonco that ussiritaiice canio. 

It must, I think, have b(\ n the gift of the Colh‘ge,” 
ho says, it would havo been rhiu’god to .Tolin^on, wJial- 
ever might have hoeu the quarter from which he doriMd the 
money to pay the bill. Jf wc inny guess the course of ('\eal.s iiom 
tho materials wo possesri, I sluniid say that .hjliubon, junt before 
the Ciiristmas vacation, iufonnod the tutor of liis ituibiUtv to re¬ 
main at Oolloge; that it was then settled Unit he shuuUi return 
home and consult with his lather; nniHhat in the two or three 
week'H wdiich elapsed before he set out bi^ onh'/i<trif ‘ b.iltles ’ 
wore supplied gratis. The result, we may juvmiuu*, of liis Inch- 
Hold visit was an announcement to the iulor that he could not 
raise funds to complete hia residence, and the iv.'.ult of the juim 'unoe- 
inent that tho College, in consideralioii of liis greid learning and 
abilities, resolved that be slumld have his ‘ battle?, ’ free.'’ 

We kiVG now put before t)iir le.aders the original stateiiieiit of 
Boswell and HnvvkuKs, the facts brought forwartl by Mr, (iroki'i* lo 
upset it, and the assumptions maih! by Mr. T!l\\iu to support it. 
Boswell and Haw kins are very positive, but no Icps positive with 
their silent record are tho ohl Collego books. Had we had no 
idher facts to go by, we slmuld have been inclined to assume that 
Boaw'ell hud learnt from Dr. Aclam.sthat Johnson had had liis name 
three years on the hooks, and perhaps, not uwttre how ottcii it has 
hujiponed that residence has eo.ased long liefore a iiumo is removed, 
hiiMiig ITawldns’s stateraout moivoviT to fullow, had jumpi d at 
tho not iiiinalural conclufcion that he Lad )-e.Hi<h>il a.s long as ho was 
a memlwir of tho College. But there are other facts which we will 
set forth as briefly aa ^^e can. Bobwell sides, ‘‘ 1 haie fruiii the 
information of Dr. Taylor a very strong m.stauce of that rigid 
honosty which Lo (Johnson) over intlexibly ]ue,served. Tax lor 
had obtained his Other’s consent to be entered of Pemhroki', that 
ho roiglit bo with his schoolfellow Johnson, with whwm he was 
very iniiniate. This would havo been a great couif».»rt to Jolmaoii. 
But he fairly told Taylorthat ho coulduot incouacieneesuflerhimto 
enter wlioro ho knew he could not have an able tutor.’’ Taylor 
went lo Christ Church, and, as Boswell goes on to say, it was iu 
going to get his friend’s notes iit second-luind that Johnson &i\v tliat 
his poverty was noticed by tho Christ Church men. It is not qiiiie 
clear from Boswell whether this latter pm-t of the story rests on tho 
authority of Taylor. If it does, then the question ia^lecided, for 
on Taylor’s evidence we may rely, .and Taylor did not enter Clirist 
Church tin June 27, 1730. If Johnson then was in re.-^ideiice ut 
the same time with him, he clearly did not lenve iu 1729. This 
neems indeed, at first sight, to follow from that part of tho story 
which, fta we an? expressly told, rests on tho iumrmation of Dr. 
Taylor. Bat we mu^ remember that Taylor might have had hia 
name entered some months before he came into reaideuce, and that 
after his name was entered Johusim miglrt have lefti Nevertheless 
the whole stojy is very strong evidence that Johnson was iu 
rosidenco iu tho latter ^If of tho year 1730. Mr. Croker remarks 
on it, “Circumstantially os this story is told, there is good roa.sou 
d’lsVHeving it. Taylor was admitUMi commoner of Christ 
Church, June ,27, 1730; "but it will be seen that Johnson loft O.x- 
ford six months befoR‘.” 

Next to Dr. Taylor’s evidence comes that which Dr. Adams 
can ho made to furnish. He, /is Boswell says, “ has gomrally 
had tho reputation of being Johnson's tutor. Tho fact how¬ 
ever is, that in 1731 Mr. Jordcii quitted tho Oollogo, and lii<4 
pupils were transferred to Dr. Adams; so that, had Johnson 
returned, Adams would have been his tutor.” BosweU goes on 
to say, “ Dr. Adams paid Jolmson this high compliment. 1 {0 .said 
to mo at Oxford in 1776, ‘I was his nominal tutor, but he w'as 
above my mark.’ When I repeated it to Johnson, his eyes Ibiahed 
with grateful satisfaction, and ho exclaimed, * That waslilioral and 
nohlct* Mr. Cfokci* has the following note on this passage:—“ If 
Adams caUed himself his nominal tutor only- bucanio the pupil 
Wat above his mark, the expresgion would be liberal and noble; 
bu^ if lie wa4 his noaiioi^ toinx only because he would Ibve been 


his tutor if Johnson had returned, tho case U difloront, and 
Boswell is, cithor wav, guilty of nii inaccuracy.” Mr. Fitzgerald 
pays no attentioa to Mr,’ Croker, but bimdlv says, in speaking ot 
Hawkins’s sUiteraent about Johnson’s three years’ residence, 
“ Nothing can he more explicit, or more consirit^mt wdtli Boswell's 
namtive, and with the statement that T>r, Adams was his ‘ nominaD 
tutor in 173T.” We cannot admit, however, with Mr. Croker that 
Boswell is, either way, guilty of an inaccuracy, yupposo a M*iol' 
pause IxAwcoii the two paits oi’ Dr. Aihims’s s’tateracot, and nil is 
expbiijjcd. “ 1 was hir> nominal tutor; that is to say, his name was 
on inv lecture lists; hut cVen if he Jmd attondfed 1 ehouM atill 
havtiWn lib n/miiniil tutor, ln.s tutor only in name, for he wsa 
above niy mark.” Both Mr. Croker and Mr. Fitzgerald should 
liHve tried to tind out when it was that A dams took Jordenh plftco. 
Jjndtfii’s Fulloviship wa.^ tilled up, as wo have ascortaincu, on 
December 23, 1730. It is x ery i/uprobable that he contimied to 
he, tutor after lui had v.uatod hia fellowsiiip, and wo may fairly 
as,sumo that liis pupils wort' Ir.inslhrrorl to Adams in tho beginning 
of 1731. If f o, wJuit hoeomea of tlui atatemimt that Johnson was 
resident till the October of lluit jear? AVo will next'cmiaider 
the exidenf’(‘ to be derived from tho case of Mr. Kdwaiils, Juliu- 
son's felJow-coileeiau. .John.sou, in his diary lor 1778, says, ” In 
my ri'tiU'U Irtuji ehurch 1 was accosted by Kdwards, an old fellow- 
collegian, w lio had not st-eii rue since 1729.” Mr. Croker, fii-st 
noting that Bilxeurds onterefl Pembroko in Juno 1729, (»ays, “Tim 
deliberate a^isertioii of .Iolui.sim, tlud. ho hud not siH'U Edwards 
since 1729, is 11. coulinTjalion of tho opinion derived hv Dr. Hall 
from the diiic.s in the Colh'ge books, that Joluwon did not rctm-n 
to Pembroke idb'r Oiii.'^tmus 1729—nii important fhet iu Jiis early 
history." Jlr. Fitzgerald, liiiding wc suppose no jutxansof meet¬ 
ing Jfr. CvoKer's luguniout, passes it over in silence. It did not 
occur to Mr. Croker that it might have been Kdwiinls, and not- 
.bilin'-oii, x\ho left I’cuibrokc. e.irly. We havo ascertained that 
Kdwavds’s name occurs for the last time on April 24, 1750, but, to 
judge from tin; umourit of his hadels, it would seoiu likely that ho 
did not re,-side after April 10. To a man Ur-ed to Old Style, oa 
John'?*!!! wais \])ril 10, 1730,18 pr> m ur to 1729 that at the dis¬ 
tance of iie.'irly lilty }e:n's .fohnsun max ea.sily hax'O been xvroug by 
a xvei'K or two. KdxYiml.'>’s eare, Iherefoixi, soems to uslupvoxc 
nothing, 

Bor-xvi'll, in giving an account of .rohnsou’s health, says that 
“ while ho wa.s at Jiieldiold in ihe Colloot* vacation of 1729 he 
felt hiiuself oxenvliolnicd with a tcnible liypochundria.” Now 
the fki.'hge hooka ahoW' - if biiitcls can bo trusted—that Johnson 
was iik'iTit only one wei.h iu the long vacation of 1729. Boswell 
may havi- incant tho (JlirbtuuLs vacation, which, according to tho 
C>lfi Sixle, xxould haxe all hillen in 1729. It xvas iu a vneation, 
howevt!!’, that .lolniaou li.atl this long illnc-sa. and ho cnj<\yexl, as it 
seemed, no xaention (except 000 of a week’s duration) till the 
end of 1729 and the hegitmiii': of 1730 (N. S.) If Boswell then 
ia correct iu hia t,Uiteiueiit Ihat it xva.s in a xacatiou that ho was 
attacked, it would follow tJ.at .Inliii,^ou returned to Cidlego iu 
1730. Ah all argujueiit on 1 lie other .ride xve may sot the etate- 
meiU, xvhich i’Kt.axxell iiu'ution.s ineivly to refute, that Johnson had 
h't'u “a.sMstent to tho famous Anthony Blackwiill.” Boswell 
sax’s this camiut have been tins c;i.-»e, “ for Afr. Blackwnll died ofl 
tho Sill of Api il, 1730, more than :i year buforo Johnson hdlthd 
University." The blateiueut, bowexer, may bo lakun in evidence 
for what k is wx)rlh, that .lohrson did leave at tho end of 1729. 

In llio Caiiliun Book of PomhrctkeCollejio occur tho two folloxnc- 
iiig entries, whiHi wo are, wo heliitxe, tho first to publish:— 

<>pt. 31, 1728. 

KreJ. tUt*n of Mr. Snmufl .lolirm^u C«»)Tir: ef Poir.; t'oll: yp sHm of wvon 
Pounds for his rautiou, xvhioli is to Ueni.hii in yo Hands f>f yo Humaru till 
yc said Mr. John.sim shall depart ye said lolll-ge leaving ye same Isifiy 
discharg’d. 

Kved. by mo 

.biHN IwvTCLiFT. Bumar. 

Miiroli 26, 1740.— :Vt aoonx'ontion of tin; Master and FuUoxvh tosotfie the 
ucivuiil ol til*' I .‘oitiou ii Api«’ai’il that ihu IVi.^ons Accouuis uudervxrittea 
stood Hills at tlicir irax'ing tho (.‘olirge. 

(’antioimwt Ki-payd. J But fells not Discharg’d. 

Mr. Johnson. 700 j Mr. Joiinsou. 700 

It scarcely seems prehahlo that the Uolle,g(! authorities, if they 
resolved, a.s Air. Ulwiu giies.ses, lo give Jolinsoij bis battels free, 
should biive iet."ined till tho jo.ir 1740 his eaulimi money in their 
hands. If they were gcm'iou.s xnumgli to support him xvilhout 
paymiuit, lin y xxiHild, wo should tliinlqhavo been generous emnigh 
to return inm llio money whidi they had ivctdvcd fron'i him os 
sixeurity. For why should security for paviu^'nt be required from 
tho.su xVho an; fret; from tho payment iteclff’ 

Wo xvill now, .as briefly Jis we can, ent4‘r upon one head of evi¬ 
dence which, .<0 far ns xvc know, has not boeii touclieii on. Johnson, 
Mr. Fitzgerald and AJr. Flwiu .‘lay, was at Pembroke in 1730. 
Can limy slioxv thatamonghisfellow-colli'jrians there wore any who 
entered so Into aa that yoari' We havo aoincwhat carefully 
gnthered together the names of all his follow-cuUegians whom he 
mentions, /ind, with otio romarkahlo cxcoptinn, wo havo osner- 
t'linud that all of them entered before J730. It is possible, luiw- 
ev<‘r, thill some nnmo bail escaped our notioo, Axlaius, as xve have 
shown, wu.salix'ftdy H Ftdloxv wdien Johnson ciitored. Meeke, whose 
.superiorly ho ct)uld not boor, autl from whoiu, to quote his own 
words, “ 1 tried to sit ns far a.s I could that I might not hejir him 
construe,'’ inatriculnted iu 1725; Kdw'ards, ns wo havo shoxvu, in 
1729. Phil. JoncA fmd Fiudyer, with wlmai ho used ti pl»y at 
di'AUghls—the one of whom ki'vud beer and did not get very forwTird 
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in tlie Ohu^h) while the other turned out a eccnindrel and a Whig— I 
were about of Johnson's staudinj^. .fonus, indeed, must have b^n ! 
hi« tfsuior. To this fact, for each wo believe it to be, that Johnson 
mentions no Pembroke 7n!in who entered after 1729, tliere is the 
one exwptiou of the celebrated preacher George Whitfield. He is 
twice mentioned in Roswell ns having been Johnson’s fellow- 
collegian. Jn lloswell’s account of October 12th, 1779, on the 
•passage beginning “Of his fellow-collegian the celebrated Mr. 
ueorge Whitlield,” &(?., Mr. Croker quotes this note of Dr. 
Hairs:—“George Whitfield did not enter at Pembroke College 
before November 1732, more than twelve months after Johnson’s 
nanio was oil' the books; so that, strictly speaking, they were not 
fellow-collegious, though they wore both of the same College.” Hut 
ill Hoswell’s Jounifl/ of a Tour fo the Hehrido^ wo lind the following 
piissiigo under the date of August 15th:—“We telkcd of Whit¬ 
field. He said he was at the same College with him, and knew him 
before he bt^n to be belter than other people (smiling).” Now 
Johnson read this journal in manuacript, and, ns Hoswell on one 
occasioi^- tells ua, corrected any mistakes ho had maile. Ytjt it is 
quite certain that Johnson, even if ho was at College in 1731, most 
certainly was not there in 1732. Not only have we Boswell s stato- 
meut and the authority of the College book, but wo linvo the 
evidimco of a letter he "wrote from Lichiiehl on OotobiT 30, 1731, 
and two entries in his diiiry for 1732. if he had known Whillield 
he would have knnwji Slu*u.stone, for Shfiislono entered 
Pembroke six months before WliilOcld; but, so far as we know, 
there is no cvidonco lhat (lioy were ev(3r acMainted. Wo cannot 

S retend to reconcile Roswell’s statement—.lud fur the mat ter of that 
ohnson’s,seeing that ho revistid the manii.script—with the fuets uf 
tbo case. Wo aro told, indeed, that a yo<u* «)r tuo after Jio left 
Oxford he bon'owod a book from the library of Pembrolvo College. 
It would not have been inipo.ssible, 01* even improbable, that a 
man who, like John.son, fretpieiilly walked from Bichlield to 
Birmingham and back would have tnulgeil all llio way to Ox ford 
to fetch the book. In that case be might have seeii Whitfield. 
.But Boswell tells ua that “ the first time of liis being at Oxford 
after quilting tlio University ” w-as in 1754. 

The evidence then, as tliose wdioliaxo had patience to follow ils 
wull ha-vesemijis strong on bulk sides, .and in rmopart atlea^it full of 
perplexity. It is not impossible that a further se.arcli iiilotho College 
DOOKa might clear up the mystory. Whitfield, as xve read in Ins Lilo, 
entered as servitor and xnaniig('d so nearly to pay Ins way that, /is 
ho says, for almost ilio first three years 1 did not put all my re¬ 
lations together to above 24/. (*xpens»!.” Wi.' should bo curious to 
learn whether his batUdfl w-ere kept like a cummonerH, or whether bo 
had his food free of charge. It.is almost iinpu.'isiblo to .snppu-.e 1 iiat 
Johnson could have consented to accept .a .servitor’s po.st, and yet 
the suppnsition is scarcely less violent than the une to 
which Mr. KJwin resorts. lie indeed i.s bound to show, in 
support of his liy^iotliosis, at least one oilier iuHtanco at tliq Uni¬ 
versity of free commons. At Pembroke College at all ex ents wo 
lire informed that there aro not, and it is believed nexer liavebeeu, 
free commons. Kven if a man had fnie commons, ucverllmless 
as a matter of account and as a proof of residxince xvt* slioiild have 
expected that his battels would baxeheen Ice])! in the usual xxay. It 
is not impossible, however, that a servitor lived on < lie food that was 
left over from the table of “ the gentlemen,” to qimte Wbitlield's 
own expression. Hawkins, wo would notice, luentiona a (‘hange 
08 having come over Johnson in his truatuient of the servitors. In 
the first part of his residence he u3eil“to join with oilier of the 
young men in the College in liutiling, as they called it, the servi- 
tore.” But this was only for a time, for “ he could not,” xxe, read, 
“at this early period of liift life divest liiiuself of an o])iniiu\ that 
poverty vx as disgraceful; lira I was very severe iu his ceiisim\s of 
that economy in both our Uiiiveibities which exacted at meals 
the attendance of poxir scholars under the several denoiiiinationa of 
Bcrvitors in the one and sizars in the other; ho thouglit that the 
scholar’s, like the Chri.stian’s, life levelled all distinctions of rank 
and worldly pre-eminence.” Can it bo the ciust) that some ebango 
in Johnsmis circumstances, some diiren;uce in the position Im hchl 
at College, taught him what forbearauco “ worth ” should meet 
with when it is “ by poverty depressed ” 


COLOrilON.S. 


I T is perhaps stmngo that the great Gothic revival raadx^ so little 
mark upon title-nagx's. Pugin’s adiuinition for the thirteenth 
century does not seem to have ttuuptod him to do witliout these 
modern inventions. His own titles wero of tlui most modern 
typo. In one, if we recollect aright, he u.sod the picture of a door 
at Westrainstx^r Abbey to put the. name upon. The fact is, he had 
no ancient example to follow. Wo only tind title-pages struggling 
into existence about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Mr. llusldn, too, nnght have Wn expected to advocate their 
abolition. His difiicxilties in nmlnng them must surely be very 

r t. Wo aro not certain that he has never denounced them—not 
own, but other people's—as lying almiinatioiw. But he lias 
^one no further, though it is manifest that tho sale of several of 
jia works would bo improved if they could be identiUofl nicroly as 
Mr. Kuskins last book, or tho lust but one. No wovking-iuaii, 
howoyec noble, has yet, we feel assured, a&ked in a shop for Forj 
Ckwgtra: just iw no young lady, if she has not gradunUid at Girton, 
will ask for Jlora Subseci’oa. tbough Kab and his Friends are so 
popular. Why I>r..Br6wn should nave been rush enough.to follow 


g; 


Mr. Ruskin in this particular we cannot say. Two remaikable 
books, at least, might benefit by the abolition of title-pages, and 
tho reason given by the late John Stuart Mill for not studying 
“imusic points to a further advantage, Mr. Mill found out that at 
some future peiiod all possible combinations of sound will have 
been used up. Already a good tide has to bo backed up by an in^ 
junction in Chancery. By a good title must be meant one •which 
hss an attractive power upon readers and buyers, for few modem #. 
books have titles of any better kind. Titles, in fiust, and tho Jf 
books for which they stand, arc gradually, as it wero, drifting away 
from each other, and ovoutually a day may come when a book and 
its name will have no more necessary connexion than an earl and 
tho county which gives him his de.signation. IiOt any one who 
doubts it look at the amount of information Bishop Butler con¬ 
trived to cram into the not very long title of his Arudoffyy and 
compare it with that of any recent work on a similar subject. And 
this is only one example. 

Consi during, however, tho many uses to which title-pages havo 
been put, it is odd they were not invented sooner. A Ixiok liad 
always a name as a matter of 0010:80. But for all the information 
whi(‘h, in modern literature, one expects to find on tho first page, 
the atudent of old literature looks to the last. Here it is that ho 
st'L'ks for tho date, for the author’s name, haply for the writer's a$ 
well if it bt) a manuacript, or for thepriuter’s if it be not. How the 
medi.’oviil student did without title-pages we are not informed. 

He h.is not Cdinplaineil. Tlu ro is nothing on the subject in 
liichiinl of Rury. Hii objects, it is true, to brtvaxl and butter, and 
beg.s for cloanlint'Sfl in tlu 3 readers of Iiis books; but apparently ho 
nx> more complains xvf tlu 3 want of title-pages than of the want of 
ttdep rams. A s long as books were in rolls thio colophxni at the end waa 
better tlirxn any title at tho beginning could be. Rut when books 
came to be made up into leaves, it is curious that the regular title- 
page did not follow immediately ns a logical eequeiicu. Its ab.senco 
must have boon a boon to some. For authore, at least, the gi'eat 
TtiodiTii literary anxiety did not exi.st. Tho scribo or the early 
printer had never to wait in his work while tho author thought 
of a liiune; nor had the author, on tho other hand, tlie distnjss of 
seeing his book called by a name he did not like, chosen by tbo 
publisher to catch tho popular ear. A modern author was recently 
beard to designate the second vobiine lio Imd issued through 
an e.uiinent contemporary publisher as “ the second book of 
Kings,’’ the name chosen for it not behig to his teste, 
ynch searcliings of lieari wero spared to tho literary folk of 
the lifteenth and previous centuries, and tho admirers of Caxton 
must feel a thrill of 8 .ati 8 factiou that our lilnglisliprntotypographer 
died in ignorance of troubles on the score of titles. This liict is in*t, 

VC fear, as widely known aa it ought to be, for not long ago re¬ 
peated mention w’as nnnle ofCaxton’s title-pages iu a sermon for 
the Printers’ IVnsiou Fund. In what Ames x)r 01 dy.s might have 
termed pne-tilularages, tho naming of a hook was a simple nmlter. 

The scribo took ,a peufiil of red irdc and put at the end, Here ends 
Ho-.and-So on Such a subject, or vx’ords to that effect. If the job 
he hud accotnpli.'^hed wH.soiie which had given him much troubk?, 
or of which lie had cause to be proud, he added a lino of thanks¬ 
giving, and perhaps a note of admiration at his own skill, Thia 
forms the, colophon, logeilier sonietimcs with the date either of 
the xvril ing of tho copy or of the original composition of tho book. 

To distiiiguiih which of the two is intended often puzzles tho 
student. Many a book is catalogued as of tho thirteenth century 
which was written in tho fifteenth, because tho colophon belonga 
to the author, not to the transcriber. It is a profound problem, 
into which we have no proaent intention of entering, whether tho 
datos in some of ('axton’s colophons refer to the authorship or tho 
printing. Upon the right reading turns the question whether ho 
is not the first French as well as the first English printer. But ia 
maimacripte such a dillicnlty seldom occurs. Thus the colophon 
of a Miblo of the thirteenth century is a very typical exampio of 
fimplicity, and of a curteiu sense of self-satisfaction:— 

V Quis scrigbit aoribat, Virgilius apo domino vivat; 
tho jingling vorso alone preserves his namo for us, but, as he was 
able to put thirteen lines of writing into tho space of an inch, ho 
deserves to bo remembered. Nor were the early printers moro 
a verso to displaying their powers. It may bo questioned how far 
tlie value of a modern book would be increased by the addition of 
a few lines composed by the printer. But tho first Bible printed 
at Rome shows in the colophon what Sweynheim and Pannartz 
thought of their art, and what of theraselvce. Their self-praise ia 
somewhat chastened by the bashfulness of strangers in a strange 
land. Great and useml as was their craft, it came from beyond 
the Alps, and their very names were uncouth and unpleasing to 
tho Italian ear 

Aflpora rklcbis cognomina Teutons j forson 

Mitigo.t ars mmiia insda vorba virum; 

a couph*t w'hich old Henley, in his translation of Montfaucon, 
renders quaintly enough;— 

Rough German names perhaps may cause yout amil^, 

Ihit these will giw familiar by their toils. 

Doggrel of a stiU more simple type adorned the first French 
colophons:— 

Limprimour est Michel le Nolr 

Qui a Paris a sou mauoir, 

and so on. Prose satisfied the londngs for fiune of Master Jacobus 
BusensiB, who set up a preas at 'V^conza, where he praises his first 
edition of Olaudiap, “ quss non minua oleganter quam ditigenter 
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impressit.” But colophons reached prohably their highest develon- 
roent in our own cotiutrv shortly oeforo they disappeared finally 
from the scene. The Martin Mar-prelaic controversy inivrka their 
culminating point. Ono of these strange tracts professes; hypo¬ 
thetically, “ If my breath ho so hote that I bunio my mouth 

suppose 1 was printed hy Pepper Mlie.” 

llememhering the iinportauce of colophons, both before apd after 
the invention of printing, it is curious to remark how often 
mistakes occur in them. By all ordinary rules they should liavo 
given place to titlcB as soon us rolls became obsolete; but, if the 
information they convey could always bo considered trustworthy, 
they would ^ of incalculublo advantage to I lie modern sludent of 
a difbcult branch of l)iatory. One of I he earlie.st acoounU we have 
of the invention of printing is given in tlio coloplioc of a book 
printed by John Sclioytfer in 1515, If we could only le sure Ijc is 
speaking the truth, the information ho give.’* w'ould much more 
valuable. UiifOTtunately it will not tally with iiiteniiil evidence. 
The dilforonces are happily of little momeut: but it must n-inain 
for the present a question wlieihcr the Germans are better justitied 
in erecting a atatue lo Gutenberg than the Dutch w'ere in setting 
up Coster at Haarlem. But this is dangerous ground to tr<'ad 
upon; the discoverer of the Ilaarloin impo.sitiou liad to lly from 
Holland and to lake refuge in J^russia. Should lie now divulge 
anything indiscreet about GuteiiVrg, wo may pcrlispsh.avo occasion 
to^wolcome him in England. But here, too, we havu hiid our 
controversies, if they were scarcely so severe a.s those in whicli Dr. 
Van dev Lindo has been engaged. The vrholo subject of the liberty 
of the press was, however, coneoriiod in the fpio.stion of the ilato 
of a St. .leromc printed at Oxford. Since bibliography haabt'come 
more of an exact science than it was in the days of Sir Bogcr 
Ij'Kstraiige, the dato 1468 in the colophon of that little volume 
has been proved to bo a printer’s error, an .r having been omitted, 
and ibo real year of the book’s appetminco must Iw postponed at 
loa.8t to 1470; W’hile Caxtou’.s eiiprcmiicy as the tivht ]iriuler in 
England, which for a time seemed in danger, mu.st be upheld. 
Some very elaborate treatises have been writleu on the subject, 
and a few bibliographera still porha])S survive who are not coin ineed 
of the settlement of the clainifl of Bond and Cors»'lli.'<. Ckixton himself 
sinned in the same w-ay in one of liis colophons, that to hi.s edition 
of Gower. Fortunately he give.=* ti.s well the rggiuil vear as the 
dato, and we aro relmvedjrom the dilliculty of having to account 
for his jirinting a book smiiio time ql'U'r Jiis own death. But with 
respect to (’axton in pavticul.ir, liis pupil "Wynkvn de Woi-de has 
caused the greatest confusion by an untrust worthy colojilion. In 
his Glanvilio Jh rroprivtafihm Iterum he ns-serls that Cnxton 
has also printed .m edition. “ Of your chm-yte call to ivmembrance 
tbo soule of William Onxlou, first prynt('r of this boko in laleii 
tong at Coley 11.” Mr. Bhules, after iulluite trouble and research, 
has come to the conclusion that Oaxlou never printed a Glaii- 
ville, and never printed at Cologne; but many biuprajihers ami 
bibliogi’apbora have been sorely puzzle.d by VVynkyii’s luistalcen 
assertion. 

So far we have spoken only of colophons as occurring in printed 
books or manuscripts. But the existence of nianuserint colophons 
in printed books is a matter of some importance. Tlio dilliculty 
of ussigiiiug exact dale ttj the invention of printing ia Icsseiieii to 
some extent by the di8Co\ery of a manuscript note or colophon 
at the end of a copy of the celebrated Mazarine Bible in tlio 
French National Libi'ary. It is written by Henry Cramer, a seribt^ 
or illuminator, whose duty it was to mbriwile the book—that is, 
not only to rule it with red Hues and to put in certuin notes and 
headings, but also to paint the capital lettora on every pii|?e. And 
Henry Cramer unconsciously confeiTod a favour on pofetority when 
be added to his own name the data of August 1456. His name i.s 
not of much importance. Miniators and illutuinatora w'ore nume¬ 
rous in those days. In Italy and in Flanders they formed wlioh* 
guilds and schools. But the date, supposing it to be correct, is of 
the utmost importance, if for nothing else, because it allow^s 0/ 
Gutenberg’s connexion with this first effort of the printing press; 
for the hook must have been printed at least a few months before, 
and if, as is usually believed, Gutenburg and Fust, tho prototype 
of Dr. Faustus, quarrelled and separated as earlv as 1455, there is 
no itiasen against the tiadition which connects his name with this 
first |;reat enterprise of the printing press. 

or all tho nuts offered by colophons, none is harder than 
that presented by tho existeuco of the word colophon itself ns a 
technical term in the histoiy of the art of piintiug. Why tho 
final sentence of a book shopld lie called after a town in’Asia 
Minor nobody seems able to say. It is true that tho town or 
city in question is one of those seven which claimed Homer 
vyben dead, and that, as be may have bi^ed through it in his life¬ 
time, it has a possible connexion with the daxynings of literature. 
This is a question for the classical dictionary. But the use of the 
name for the closing sentence of a book cannot be of any groat anti¬ 
quity. A jest of Erasmus may have given rise to it. llo refers to a 
passage in Strabo in which the virtues of the Odlonhonlan cavalry 
m deciding the fate of a battle are mentioned, ana an old Gi'eek 
ptt)V«l'b is quoted. According to others, the people of Colophon 
had a casting vote in tho Ionian diet; but both these explanations 
have an air of having been invented to account for tho proverb. 
The Parthian tactics employed in umuy colophons would have 
toggested a diffei'ent, but still classical, name. But unless it be 
traced id Erasmus, the word in its modern seiuo l^n have np gi'^at 
autiduity. It docsT not occur in Johnsqyi'e Dictlonai^, and it 
wcW have been interesting to know wbat he thought m it It 
!i^ howAter. veiy uecftd,«id we may accept it for better, for iyojae, 


though to account for its existence is as difficult as to account for 
the narallel derivation pf Oalifomia from^Oalifony or Oolophony, 
an old English name for the resin which was a chief ingr^icut iu 
tho composition of Greek fire. 


ENGLISH RCFFIANISAL 

rpIIIC worship of tho working-man as the incarnation of every- 
-L tiling that is heautiful and good is just now being carried on 
under peculiar difficulties. Jlis votarios’lmve been in tlie habit of 
assuring us that the more circumstance of being engaged in manual 
labour at wee.kly or daily wages is sufficient to ensure the highest 
moral perfection as well as the UiOsL unerring political sagacity. 
Wo liave Ix'en asked to believe that all tiie vii-tues are concentrated 
in tho British worldng-iuan, and that the most intricate problems 
of stfitc.sman.ship can In'* solvtsl offhand by bis natuffil and un¬ 
sophisticated intelligence. Unfortunately the accounts of the 
behaviour of the labouring pojmlation in diti'orent parts of the 
country which are constantly appearing in the newspapers 
scarcely coiivsjioml to this ideal picture. ICvory day tho Same 
lionihle and siclxcriitig story of savage and almost insano brutality 
is repealed with melancholy regulcriiy. Wo cannot attempt 
to reproduce the mfls.s of revolting details which is daily accu¬ 
mulating, but a few recent cases will jHU’hapa ho enough. . At 
Hanley two men wore fighting, and ono trieiftobilo tho other’s 
nose; "n bystander interposed, and ono of the combatants bit off a 
large piece of hia ear and SAvallovvcd it. At Birmingham a police- 
constable interfered to protect a woman from some roughs, and tho 
whole gang at once fell upon him, knocked him down, and kicked 
him till he bc.camc insensible. In tho lyirao town a policeman wuk 
stabbed ; a landlord was nearly murdered by a tenant of loose 
character; a jonrnevman baker felled a woman with whom ho lived 
with the kitolicn-poKer, and then beat her head with it, at the same 
time kicking her violently, so that she is not expected to recover; 
in short, not a day passes without bud cases of stabbing, stoning, 
beating, or kicking. At Preston, Barnsley, Stalybridge, and other 
])laccs in tho North, similar bmljiUlios appear to'be of continual oc¬ 
currence, all so much the same in their aisgu.stiug incidents that it 
ifl Bcai’coly possible to di-stinguish one from another. Tho Mmiche^cr 
Gunrdinn has been at the pains to compile a list of the feats in- 
clude^d in a month’s kicking. Here are some of the most notable 
o.vploits. yomo workmen at Oldham get into a wrangle with an 
old man in a public-house, and ono of them strikes him. Some¬ 
body i-einoTistrales and say s it is a shame, and for this he is kicked 
to (h'nth wdth clogs. This was the second murder of this kind 
within u short period, and a third followed immediately afterwards, 
a man who had rebuked somr disorderly fellows in a public-house 
being ImoclvL'd down by one of them, while another kicked him in 
(ho scientilic manner which is locally known as the “rmitiing 
puncp.” Six colliers at fcit. Helen’s went about smashing 
winiiows and doors in a drunken frolic, and at length bmke 
into a house occupied by au old man of eighty and his wife. They 
thrashed and kicked tho woman, knocked out ono of tho old man's 
eyes, filled the bleeding socket with lime, stuffed lime down his 
throat, and tiually emptied the rest of the bucket oyer his head. 
At Liverpool a sober, peaceable man, wallrii% home with hia wife, 
met a parly of* roughs one of whom asked for a sixpence. On hie 
siiggestin" that tho best way to get monoy was to work for it, he 
was knocKod down and kicked to death, throe men taking part in 
tlio outrage. J’liis is said lo bo ** only one example of tho system 
of street terrorkam in Liverpool.” A day or two since a comer- 
man or loafer, who, it is explained, “ stands at the comers of streets 
insulting the passers-by,” was so infuriated by the mere sight of a 
policeman taking somebody to tho station-house, that, though the 
captive was altogether a stranger to him, lie seized the constable 
by the throat and dashed his head against the wall. At Blackburn 
within a day or two we find a blacksmith attempting to givo two 
, policemen what he playfully c.allod “ a bit of Liverpool/*' which 
^ mt;iin.s, it seems, stabbing and kicking them. At pukinlield a man 
! put on his clofis and dancod in them on a woman’s bond. At Bury 
tliree men attacked another man without tho slightest provocation 
and nearly killed him with Icicldug. In another lustiiuco a labourer 
kicked a man 10 death without assistance. Kicking in the mouth 
with a clog so as to drive the victim’s teeth down his throat is a 
familiar juactice, and is called “purring,” At rreston>a nnin 
kicked and jumped upon a little boy six years old. , At St. Helen’s 
three colliers set upon an old man wiio would not lot them drink 
in liis hmisB late at night after the public-houses were closed, and 
heat him so severely tliat he died. On Wednesday there were 
three cases of kicking wives with clop before tho Salford mams- 
traie.s. At Preston a man bi-oke his paramour's ja^ and then 
flung her out of the window. 

It will be observed that these are not mere sporadic cases, nor 
are they confined to a single district, (hi the contrary, it 
would appear that the labouring population generally in tho 
midland and Northern districts is sufftering from a sort of epidemic 
of ferocity and violence. At the s)ighte.st word, ana often 
indeed without a word or any provocation whatever, the roughs 
take to biting and kicking; ana anybody who knows what an 
iron-tipped clo^ is will undemtand the sort of wounds which 
it is capable of infiicting. A knife is also usu^y carried in ordei 
to vary the sport. PerlbpB the worst circumstance, about these 
, outn^ is the oovrardioe irhich is almost invariably displayed. 
The layotirita victim is an old man, a woman, or a child, and two 
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or roofe ruffians genemlly join iu tho uttack. Tlie roupi»« ftjipm to 
be by uo means Hniiioiis to enrwmter (wvrh other, and ^nvter to 
uxercise tbfeir brutality on some inoirenaive and helpIoKw |)t‘T8on. 
Ill reading of tho^e contiiuml ontbroKta of savage pjtsaion arul 
ClMlclty, \ve soeiii lo be taken into the couipaiiN of wild biMsts. It 
is iinpt»Sfli)il(.j to disguise the fact that the ]'rngrc-s whidi lies been 
made in ediicaliou and tbo outward fornis of civili/ai inii b-is loft 
quite untouched tho n-aiduuiu ofpiiniiti^o birb iiisui at the bi'ltnui ! 
of society, it l.> sl;.'iiiiicaut lluil this <iutbr-*:iL of nittiMiisin Ic’.s I 
trtken pjacn clil<d!y in the iron and coal di^tiicK', wdi.-io woil- | 
ing-nicn liuvo for soiuo limo been enjoviug bi-tl 'r wage? niul ' 
r(*diic(>d horns of J.dxujr. The conscijuciice is tlud they Irive t 
hail iiiurc luouoy to spend in drink nnd more liiia^ for inurdi-rliig 
their wises witli clogs and jiokcia. N'olhiug could be more luiiust 
iban to iiisli-n mpon the working (*ki'4'>oR as a body the vices utul 
eriiues ^^liieli belt icjr only to u section of tbrnn; but at the 
time, ihei'o^ie n.) ^.euiug rid of such ])iiinfiil and dlsinicefnl fmt^ ns 
are cmdiuufillv being brought out in the police and otlur (u-iminal 
courts : and it undeniable in the fine, of tins e\ideuce tint there 
is a deoply-vuoUid spirit of briitidity muotig tin- lower elcsses of 
the )V)pulatiou. it is only the worst ca^e^ whicli come, befoic 
tile magistrates nnd got Into the pajiers, but li' liiud tie ac jirs n, 
vast amount of olMcnre 1iTocil_\ and violence, which euniot lad 
tt> have tho im. t hanel'ul eilW'l, on lleo-e who an- e\p'.-.ed to 
its intlnence. There i,s no othi-r eountry ni the v orld willi any 
pivtere.ions to eivili/ation wh.'ve such - / arc euacteii as 

are daily rrpoili'd Jroin Ihivcrpijol, (ddham, IhT-lon. J'lirannchMiii, 
Ihjdley, rienlcy, end similar places. Tiio Anier’cm b .wir-kuife 
and rcAoItri'iiud ibe llalian stiletto are bail eiiouL'Ii iu llieir wav, and 
vnt they are Je-s horrible lliuii llie stolid, syslcnniie, everyday 
liicldng to death wbicb appears to bo ke]jl up all tho vear round in 
Lanrashire and the lilack (hmntry. It oliviou’i tbal, the^*’ iitro- 
ntie.s are not Only a national disgrace, but a lt.'uo soci d dauLn'r 
whicli cannot with impunity })c )eii anclieclieil. Tlaiv i- i othinir 
which has such a Imidencv to develop and spi'oad a- llos '])irit of 
i-echless yioli'uce iiml hivvlessjioss ; and tho'e can Iv no rjuistiou 
that itspresunt prevalence is due in a great depro; to its liav'mg 
hsen so long aHov/ed to take its own coin >• '.vilhont ai.v serious 
altoin^jt having bocni made to repress il. TJuuf' ba-' I'videnlly 
b«en'either a dlsciv.litable timidity A)rau iriaiioiial rue..s oij 
the mvt of magislratos in dealing vvltb olh m -s of llji-. charaelci'. 
Unfiirtunately, too, the lone of some of on,’ puhlie men iu recent 
lui.-A afforded il dangerous eneoiiraaeit' i to (loliancu of law 
and imh'r. 'Hm o1hi>r day a balloon vvliicli w' isadverliM'd to vm np 
stt Norlh.nnptou did not go up for want of g,as, and the ^prer-iiors 
thought ihems'Oves at iibivty to tear the bidloon to t.dlcrs, whicli 
after all was only ;in iiuit.dion ofilie sor(, of laclic-i for wliidi .Mr. 
Beales wn.s madu a jiulp-i', The itimioral and d' moridiring 
flattery vvliicii has b'ceii bi.stowi'd un tii*' working classes 
mar also ho supposed to liave had its elf'"i, jiud it can 
hardly he womtered nf if a .‘;<‘ciion of (he nod ignorant and 
brutal part of lli(‘ Tpopiilulion has aniAod at tlm con’lu^ioii that 
lavv-iiiiikers and imnnsirutes are ji'ike r.-Jlior ai'mid of jt, ifial tiniL it 
can irtdnlgp its rulliaidv irulinc^s with inijuniitv. 

it in quite clear that this .state of tliine-- c.'iiino" be allowod to 
foiitinue, arul that it is to l>o iii»'t ouU bv -a'oi;^eut n e'i,-air**s. The 
maximum pimislimerit whicli a magistiMte !‘. cruilled lo imliet on 
II luim for as'ftulting liis wife is t^ix month.-.'impri'^Mumeut with 
hard iahouv, and this is ohviouslyfi vuv madonuate puni-hment 
forwlmi is really attempted murder. Tlie bnito vriiw knoc'ks Jiis 
wife down with a poker, and tJieii diinccT ii])on her v.‘eh iom-shud 
clog's, is perfectly awart; that the injuni-s he i., iullietiu-r in.nv 
result in deiith, but lie is Inuit upon gialirvimr Jiis wild-bcrtst 
temper, aud is hiditrerent lo ihfj mnseijuenee.s. Toe usmil argu¬ 
ment for leniencv iu sueh rases is l.lmt it is impu,,-ib!e Iu imiihli 
the man vvilhuui at the flame timo punishing hi.s wife and Irimily, 
who are dependent on him for subsisteiiee, and who will he left to 
starve ■wdiilo Im is in prison. It i.s also said tiuit, if tlii' 
mftti is hardly d«ialt w'itli, lie will lake his ivveng.i on tlie 
wonwin when iie come.s out of gaol. Tliern is no donht f-omi* 
truth in ihi.s lino of reasoning, hut it is oliviou.s that il 
unduly uarrows the rjne'itiun. for the rough does not evclusivelv 
confim* hi.s altentioufl t<i liifi wife. It is neccN.^ivy that tins - n-t of 
bntlftlity should be pul down, not merely h>r the s.ike of those 
who actnally fAuiriT from it, but for the sake of 11mre wbo iimy 
fAiiflt'f from it, nrid in tho inteo'sl of llie eomnnmilv geuemlly, 
'The principle to etavt from is that the punishmeut of siioli oifencoH 
shoufil 1)c such as to deter people from eomiuilting Ihem, nnd it is 
perfectly evident llmt the pre.sent .scale of pnni.shnients does not 
produce this deterring etfeot. Experience has sliow ii i lio extnvmoly 
salutary inlluenee of floggdng in checking a kindred clflss of ciinies 
—Tiddievy with violence; and there ran be very little doubt tbiit 
the rou^h W’ho he.4ls his wife and attacks lim)ren.sive pemons in tho 
streets is likoly to be very much daunted by tho prosjiect of tho la«>h. 
Thor® it» no roa.'Kiw why attempts at murder .dumhl lud be punished 
by handling, except that it is desirabhi to give the a.ssailant an in- 
duconaentMot quit® to kill bis victim; but, short of Imuging, tho 
puniahitumt should be made as flovere as possible. JmprUoiiment 
itseJi 13 eksarly iwefl'cetuab end lliough education may in tJie 
long run prcxlueo a favourable eflyid, the process will uocivwsarily >io 
lioWf and somethinf? mnat b® dou© in the miwntmio to reprosa 
t^Mi^oekdog outra|[?(^a which oro contmunlly occumng. Tbero can 
b® very J5t*k‘ doubt that wlial is waated is a pciiodicai ilog^ng— 
MtT> oiuws.a additiiwi to imjmeaauiiNit and hard 


FAUMKKS and AKTIS.VNS IS MAHgACnUSfcTM. 

r ) the political student an inquiry into the social 4:oB<iiitoa 
MaasftcJiusctla has many stTOng att.ractions. Tho f^te 
one of the firet aetllod uiion'lho American continent, nml aoeiaty 
coiiHoquently hus there had tinm to develop some at least of tb® 
tendencies which utv iuhereut in the new conditions under which 
it liflis bein pjacied. Aloreover, the Slate was settled by <jod-foarin|ir., 
earnest, induslibjns imm und vvoiiicn, who deflitod to moke the 
ino.st of this world while prepming for the next, and whose ebaj?', 
aclei-s afforded security for liol.h order and sUihility. These pimple 
brought with them hlioiig ami decided views in politics as wellts 
religion. They had loft I heir Atwii coantry chiclly to escape the 
tyranny of king ami jubvt, luid in their new homes they wore 
tilhuvA'd full lilKU'lv io wuik Old their id<i!i3. Ubidcr the (Jonunon*- 
wealth the rulers of England were kindred spint?, imd after the 
KeRtoratitAu the Uovernment cared liltli*, U> meddle with th® 
obscure Rwtaries of \e,vv Eoglund. h’urtlier, the iveoulihr no¬ 
tions of tlm seitlerfl bid I'orly to tho penoval eslablmhiuont of 
common ^-clmo’s. and IhnfA .Musnachuaetts g,lined a long start of 
European e-ountiieK in ri'epecl. to popular instruction. Again, 
idUiuiigli llm pi'.wov of I'.iiglaml ensured her eoloniflls againit 
fm-i'igii coiiqm>...l, tlie pie'eiiee of Indians .mid of Jliitcli and Ei’eiich 
M-iilcifl in their neielihourlmud for ii long limo rendered luilitary 
di.ici]>lii)e and the ese id' anus compulsory ; whilo the. tibsenco of 
all Ciiii Ai' for apjindiension Iroiu abroad for nearly u contury now 
b.i.s allow III Avealth lo aceuimdalc, und 1bu.s has given riew to a 
A eiy coii.?ldeiablo and very \aricd industry. The port of lioslon 
i.s one of iho most inipurtanl in iho Union, whilo the tevtilo inanu- 
facluri'S of Ma.-^s.-icluisett,:! mo ujjai'hir to those of any other State. 
J 'or these nnd other remsons which micht be monriuncd, it would 
bo impossiblu to s»’lect a more favourable held for testing that 
p<‘ciiliar form of Iho df inocratic, e\).enjuent which is being worked 
«ait ill tile 1'iiiU-d Slates, 'flm luily advoivo drcuinsUmco imhx*d 
that ciiii jdaiisilily bo alleg<'(l i.s the jiliAflical cluinicter of the, Com- 
mouwejillh’ its rii|,'ged, .stony, and infmdilo soil, and it.s riido 
cbmeto, Avith il.- long Aviiitor anil short summer. But the )ihy.‘*jefll 
cluiraoler of Scot land is nut very diilerciil, iind Scotland certainly 
is not Ihi! biisl lavnuralih' .'.'|iceiincn of u l‘au'o|Vi“HJi country. 
SliiL'ul.U’lv cnooj'lj. cio'i* as is the cunmnmiiMtion l>etv\ven the two 
coiinirn's, mir iib-as regarding the soi l.il combliou of Iho IJniUid 
Slaii'A jii'o e\t.'oitioU Aacim. ^ Owing partly to the Civil War 
and ]);u'lly to lh(‘ lung discii>r.ii>u rclnllvc to the .llnhanui 
f'J.iiimj. oiir altejitidu lias b'cii directed totlieii* political condition, 
and th»‘ result of our iiicre.i^ed kuowl* iIl'o \» to be seen in tii® 
cc'^s.itnai of the |/raf'ticc, oiico .so freely indulged in Ija a eertaiu 
cki,'. of polil'ciaus, of poinlii’g across ilie AlJaiitic for e.vaiuplefl in 
giAernmeiil and ie,.;; slat ion. lint, in icg.ird lo social condition, 
our Knowledge is .still Lilrnrij.’ely di'f-ctive. throwing verv full 
light MpmJ thid jKiiiir, avo propo;;o to e.Mimine at some buigth the 
tvvoodiiial 1'i‘poils of .\lassaclm.s(‘tl.s tstnte llourds (the IWl'ct of 
IJc'iitli .uid Ihe Jluiciiii of Stall -.tics of J.iibour^ AAliieJi we hrLeily 
noticed in a recent number. 

Ja all Countries tlie mi.st iidlnenlial and mo.-'t clmractcri.siio 
cla.ss ia the liinded propvi.'tors, mid noAvJiero id this class more iui- 
])ortaiit than in the 1 . jiitnd .StiU's, a.s it is they who in the last 
re.sort iJiere di ienuiiie tlm policy of lim country in all really great 
unitlem. In .Mas.^achust tl.s this poAverful clas.s corn prises 39,766 
p< rsonsout of a i-otiil p«ipid)itioD <d'1,.157,351; or, to put tlm facts in 
a avji} th.'it will more ck aily coiivi'v tlm importwACo of the chiss, it 
conlpri.^es mm-ei^’hiU of all tlm peivion.s engaged in any kind of 
occupation in the Sutc, and one-fli.\tecoth of all the perijons over 
fen A ears of a^o. Among otu-selves we have obviounly no biuly of 
men lo comjiiiie Avilli them. Uor their like in Europe we should 
liave to go to braiife or .soiuo other Uoutinenttil nation. Wo need 
harilly toll uur readers that, as in Franco, the owners are also 
^cLiUiviiloj's of tlieir laiukA, with exceptions so few as to bo unde¬ 
ceiving of notice. But, iiuliko tlm French ptuisants, tho Massa- 
ciiufli'tts farmers hold land enough lo allow of scientific farming. 
•Vccurding to tho (.'ensiis of 1870 tiio average size of farms tlivough- 
tiiit tlm State is (03 acres; in our own coiiDtiy, as wo learn from 
tlm Agriimltural Jtoluriis for 1873, tho average size of fawns is 
only 56 .'uuefl. Tiiu compurisou luu'c instilute<l would, however, 
be (h*ceplivo Avilhoiit the explanation that tho English average yo- 
prei'enls a mean si ruck iH'-tuwn holding® vajying from very kvge to 
A cry suiull, Avliereas ihe Mas.siM.‘liu.settH average approximates lo the 
iisii.sl size, t)u', actual liirma ncilber greatly exceeding nor greatly 
falling .short, though slill, of course, tliere is nothing like unifowuity. 
Another point to be noted is that the ^[assachu.sett® farmers are the 
most American of anycla.-w intlieSUito, 92 percent, of them being 
native born; tlie ivmuiudcr comdsting chiefly of irishmen, tb® 
Jiiiigliish and (il&ruutu togetlrer being only about one-foui'th of ihe 
Jri.'.l). lia.-dly, the pre.seuco of flouiishing industries in the imitate 
and tho neighbourhood of loi'gfl towns ailbrd a ready and oaeily 
nccceslble market for the produce of the taim It would eeem, 
then, that the lot of this torritoml democracy, to vie Mr. Disraeli’s 
phrase, might to as happy ns wy the world can show. As a matter 
of laet, however, it appears to be far otlierwise. Tho State Board 
of Health last vear adarodstul inquiries to a number of medicaJ men 
practising in the agricultural districU wjtli reforonce to the health 
of the iarmors and the mam afleciing it, and it also obtM&ed m- 
forinatibii from nmi-prof6«iswnal persons likely to be acquaidted 
with the subject. The result of tJiis investigation is induded as 
a separate i^er in oiie of the Bepoits of the Boards and the 
impression £uu by Hs perusal u^oa our miiode that the &rsmra 
are not prosperous, their heaws aot hsf^^ nfti Mr 
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not e^tftented. As was to havo been ex^xscted, Ibere is a. wide 
dhroiig«ned of opinion on Hieso points Bmanff the eori^'^pcmdents of 
the Bottvd. One, a polittoum witinp; fmm Concord, Mr. Emerson s 
natlTC town, speaks of a farmers’ club whoso ujeuibers are camblo 
of writing essays worthy of jniblication, and who erj,ioy all tlio 
comforts of life. On the other hniid, a clf3rgjnifin ciordares th^tt 
forming does not pay, and tho doctors gcuemUV paint tho farmer'fl 
m in anything but rosy colours. Sumo de.scrilie him Art l(»o Inzy 
to hurt himseli by work, others as too stupicl 1o bo tit for anything 
else, and some as too anxious and worriwl to he eillu^r lu>rtlt]iy or 
happy. Tint tho majority declaiv liini to bo overworked, and very 
noany mid that he is und«rfe<l. The author of tho Report venture.^ 
ao further than to say that the farmers of Mii.-fiflehusellR in,* more 
piwsperouft than those of tlie "W'efteru Stiite-i. Hul, an the 
Western fariiM^rs art^ just now in combirMiioii afraiii'.t the mil- 
ways on the goniud that they are sinking ivretriev.ibly into 
through tho high liire.s charged Ibr the curriitge of good.':i; (J»at is 
evidently not saying very mncli. 

Leaving opinions and coniiiig to we bud from the (’cMr- 
that tho miiubor of larmera in llm Stale derr<‘-'^ed tK'iuly one-niiitli 
between r86oand 1870, wlulc the population of the tox'.nshKMeased 
100 per rent., and it is .'idiniHe.l hv tin' lli-iltli lleport that the 
chihiren of the farmers osc.ape to the ciiies at t he eavlu^t (ipport»milv. 
KoroiHDiple, one dochu- writes:—“ 1 tlunl. the longjndtv of fanmuN’ 
fftifiilies below the medium. Tlie eliildn n. as n rule, uro eN]>erted 
to work boy<iTid tlndr strength, tlje e\-].wiire (hey .'ire subjecii'il 
sows, tho Heed of future disease, and im.hts them ('or the rhangi! of 
habits and of life geiier;dlv that m.my young peojilo make whan 
they leave the liome.steacl for new \Aork,; s iha, majoiiiv of tinan 
lire inclined to do as soon as they are at idjertx." Jkirtly iVoe.i 
poverty ami jiartly from thrift, the I'urmeif, i.je jelueinnt to em/age 
.sutUcieut labmr, and conserjui ntly overwvuk theln^elv< s and tlu ir 
childron. Bui it is tlm \\i\es of the lavim rs wlion* lot .appears to 
ho by far tho hardest, 'i'hus we Tead:--“ h'aniieis' wives work 
too hard for health. Help Is seaive, jjnd the mother, with lier 
houaidiold cares, waul of suliicicut sleep (e-pi-eisHy wdjen she has 
•small children), and her resjHUisibllil v as I he Judy of thc hoiise, 
bears loo heavy a burden.” Again ;—“ Whi ■. esperi-dly during 
pregnancy and lactation, sufluv vtiT xuneb. 'Jkey are often w'orn 
out by suckling and work at tlie same tinu'.’‘ And again: — 
** There is a gxuieral W'arjt of c<inslitiiuon;d \lgonr uniung tho 
faniilit'S and oliildren iif tho Jsew Kngdatid stock at tho present day 
which ie sad to conhunplate. It w 111 lead to the evtiuetion of the 
race hero in New Knglund, at no distant day, if not couriieracte!}. 
In almost seventy-five years of o1).-.ervntion, it is to nui a marked 
and mournful fact.” Anotiier point much insisted upon by the 
medical coiTC'ipondenls of the lio.aiil is the bad f|uilitv of the 
fawner'a food aud it,s erpialJy had cooking. Tor in.^teiieo Ira- 
proper and badly cooked food, y(-'S. Among tho poorer classes, too 
much vegetable to the e.vclusinu of niont xliotH; the latter of poor 
quality.” Another writes;—“The bread i'« 'rejicriiHv pool, he:ivy, 
:-iul sour, often made with creani-t.trtnv and s.ih'iatiis or soda.” 
And anollier;—“ AN'oiild siipy*"'! the ab.'-'tjut nee iri'm pork' mid 
salt meats, .at least in suninier, wdth.tho use of fresh uk at, mdk, a 
variety of vegidables imd fniii, and .sweet wheaten bre.id. Above, 
all, a revei-siiI of tlie usual onler of sulling the best and keeping 
the worst for homo consuiuption.” Jia?tly, as to the iinaradal con- 
xliiion of I ho liirmcra, the opinion of a veemit writer is qratted to 
the otiect that, while tho value of liuid is rapidly rising m tin' 
ueighbonvhood of mtinulsu'tnring town.s, on tho hiils “ furma can 
now be bmght. for Icm Ihan tho cost of tin; buildings upon them 
and tho following e\tract from tlie Report itsidf will show that, 
whatever maybe tho cR.<5e with some, in a large number of inslimcea 
tho condition of tho farmer is not sueli as to inwpire a skilled 
Eaglifth woriunan with cuvy;—“Imuauy such casos wo conceive 
it to be a duty that the farmer owes to himself and his family to 
give u}) tlwj lurm and work for wages. \ man who lias bi’on 
workijjg a ?nxail farm the past year iiirorni.s me that, with lil.s 
utmost elibrt* and tho aid of hi-s three boy.s, In? li.iu nunh? just a 
third of whiit ho earned as W'ftges tlie previous year, when In* 
worked iu a chce.sc fiictory. Many a poor .and diriu’jrU'ned 
Itimior wiMild, as a form laliouiYr, bo conifoitablo, lienlthy, and 


V© have seen tliat tfol cities uiy giwving at the expense of tbo 
rural diwlricts. Jn the lirst year of Urn pw'.'^ent cei.tnry towns 
with 10,000 inliabitants and over contained only 6-8 p‘.T cent, 
of tbo population of the 8tafo; in 1870 tlioy oonlained 487 por 
cout., or all Iwt om*-hft]f. It is evident, then, that lljo inciva.ae of 
wealth is attended by the same pliemmiuiLa in New and in Old 
Eoglaad, and it becomes of ir.ten .'^t to iijqnire -whnl U the condition 
iji those fowne which exeixiise so irreristiblo an trttrai'tion on thc 
rural popufotion, and what is tie ytoward they oiler to labour. 
On both points the liojKJrts before u.s supply vmy full information. 
With reaped to the houses of the wurinng* fbi«s<*s wc read iu the 
Report of the Bui’eau of Labour Stutistk:s:—‘< In the cities and 
nuBittfoeturjng towns the heidiag together of tomrats, in largo 
numbers and narrow limits, has U'ctuiio wofully provnlent. In a 
skgfo buildinw, in the town of W’——, 33 foet long, 20 feet wide, 
thliK atorieB high, with attics, tliere hubituaUy exist 39 people 
of all ages. For their uso thoro is ono pump aud one privy, withiu 
30 feet of each other.” And tlie del sila nm on i^ tho matener with 
' iriM tee all so fomiUar. Froul tliia extract k will be seen 
tfcaL h the matter of hoim fUMonimodatimi at any rate.iui Fuglish 
w^man betters himadlf hoA little by emigrating to the gre.dest., 
weaWiie^ and most progresaiTe of the New Engiand Btatee. Nor 
is even his pecuniaiy condition so much improved as the English 


workman Uiiuself is apt to Twlieve, Jt should reinetabcwid that 
tiie chinf cauim of the great pri^TSS made by llv* I nliyd Btrfles 
(luring the pJist forty yours has bc«n the euormouH iramijiTatiou from 
Kuiojift, Consequently^ every IStute is noxious to seenra for itsrif 
as large a proportion an possible <sf this iinmigraliou. And at Ihu 
pii-flirat iiioiii(*nt Boftton is fompeling with Nf'w A ork in tUo offer 
of accoiiimodiitioii to {do.^nidiij) coiu|.iunic.s as well as ttj iiimii- 
granls. 11 i,'< curtain, tfo'rcOo‘c, f hat no Arnericjm olbcial Baiwl will 
nqu*csent tho advantageH cujosotl hy tho lidMiurtU’ as lon.si tlran they 
nn*. BiMring this ijn raiud, thc rctuloi-will l>c abfo to ajxpieciato 
the following fri'iu thc Ihncau of Lahnuv iSl,atj,',lfos;—<< While in 
.all, or nearly all. th*' indrstvii‘.s we lune given, thc rccc*iv(» 

lu'rc a mncli 1 irgct inc<iMj(i than in.-^ Iclhnv iu Tluropc, ho will had 
tliiit his rout, ckuhing, trad pi*u\cionr- cost him more; ho will find 
ttl.M) that h'* i«c*ei\(*s ov otcHiniU's linnt*, lives in a bviltcr way, has 
more of the coiuhirls iind hi\urio>x of life, :^o iJu\' at Tito (cwi of 
tlui y(*Mr, \vhil(' ho lui.s hut little more, if .any, surpli^ lh«u lh(3 
J'kiropt!;in, and ha.s workial no harder, if lu^rd. 1)0 is miua? of 11 
jnau, and oi-cupic-ft position fc’/»uio gr.adr*^ Jiighi'r in c’.viliKftlicm.” 
M;it,MnchiiM.'lfo is its yet not luilf ]>i'()[ilt.d ; it po'*s»>^**L'■’.. hs wo huvo 
said, ft very varied induf-try.ami it isv. ithiii a day or two’s joutlicy 
uf ft pr;ictii'ally e.vhtilistless supply of Imul, wliich tliflj-ettfer may 
hsve almust for llu-clcsriirco: v’V \eii tid.ing the above statcmoiit 
at its it, merely ay.'' that the p'orkrafni is .ooraewbat better 
fed s'lii.l bitter clollted ilijm lilt* wmT.mou iu Uni-opo, but at thceml 
of iho M-ar i'. not any’‘if In-r. This, tlien, is all tli.xt social nwl 
|vditi(Ml ilemocracv, as iin(|ei<-too(l iu America, lias ud »ej)ieVed» 
A^if'l .111 iJiu opp'UlUHilic.s rrad .-.’ll the po.s-^ibilitjea of a tiew worid 
belbiu it. 


L’lOl’I.V 1\ 'fllK XIAV inJR.ST. 

is the sr.i.a.ii Wtv lhe dibCoNcTy of all sorts sf wogdci'fiil 
-IL things, :ijul .1 rnirebpoiideiit of a M.raehc'itcr papqr who 
Ir*.', ber'ii explor'i?' lla- reCe,''SCs of the New T'lUest l)r,.s just 
eiiu;o upon ''■ina tliiii"- ^erv Moitd(*iJ\d ijideed. 'iTiia i.s na k»M 
tbfoi ft colony of I'inoJeli I'onijmuiists, vho arc .‘'iiid to bj 
oiideiiN(Hiring to wort. ont«ft new Miriul sY^^cra, foimdcd oil tho 
ranch (liacredited princij.le.s of eroedity ; ml fratoraity. It© doe.» 
not S'y e\.'ctly m piirt of the .New T’oo'st ihia iutcrc.sting 

cou.iiiraiily is to he fmiial, bnt be uieJdior.s th.at il i}umb 0 |.H 
sDiiic’hnndrcd raul tJiir(_\ souls, and iiftfi p.osst'.^siori of an estato 
of tlilrty-oLie ui r* s. So that .'iiiy one "who i.s curious eu tho 
subjeet shonltl ii.ive no diJlleiiilv in a-'C'rt/ilnhig whether siu'h 
U pell lenient ^Mll^ e-Vi-ts. (du lid ' i1.oi/it \ve hft\0 OUrse]'\V!ii 
opinion to oOi r: hut un" or luo eiicuni‘'.t[mces are mertifUKd in 
the, account of tin* eiitei-jtrise which in.M si il af least, with a cerhalu 
air of ]iroh;‘lii!ily. Kia* inst.-iuce, tin: finuiaracJind |injir 5 ]ifo of 
till* society is, we are that tlic njemh<ra .should hoM all 

lljeir property 'u cojiiraon, and we can Inudly say wo tttc sur- 
pjised, iindi'i' the ciirmu,lanct's, {.> leani ilnil “the ju'cpoii- 
(leiMiiiig ni.-ijority ■’ oftlio.se who luivc comk’ forward to Udui 
iidviintaet' of thi.s llieuiv arc “of Iluj poujvr, if not tho poorft&t, 
rluN'es." The (toniiiuraisls IRe, it ..ppeiirs, (ni au estate put- 
(’h.iseil for them ]>v “a kuly of ^Yealth and pisilion, who 
lia.s given up e\erylbrag--ns all of ihem ha\e,—for ihu comiuuu 
good,” The society, be-idcii tlii.s lady, inelndei; a Stufolk former, 
who sold oil’ In.s .stu'k ill ordirto join, a relivt d Uaidori tTftdefe- 
uiftii, end ft “well-to-do lillagf' .siieciuakei.” I'or Urn rest, tho 
tviiieller did not liiid among lliem “ran perr-ou of flultetance.” 
The be.'uitv ol' the .system is uf cour.-;* that “poor and rich nliko 
gh cup .all to IhiM’ouiin unity,” raid it is irat didicult to couceiv© 
^^hy pedj'le mIiv) have nothing at nil should Ui parliculiirly anxious 
to join m a I'jous sjicrilice ^^llicll, at no ri;.sl. to ihonusclvei*,. utoaco 
gi\e.s them .1 bliare of vli-ii hclongx tvx utheis. ^V^i are told 
that in Sullolk, in JTraiip.shije, in J,,niideu, raid elsewhere, “ ihero 
am olhei.s of llie faith rajxioiia to Join ilu- brollierhood, and 
only ivftiling till they c.au bo recoiled,” and this i.s just wluit 
should exj’ccl. (hiecau rc.idily hclicNC that the “ lady of wculth 
raid po.sition " liras only to let llic Bchcme be mom w'Kh'ly advev- 
ti.si'd in ordiv to lecure—-at .any r>itewbile her money h»»t.s—11 still 
larger circle of cdhravni.s. In thus nriniifi\e paradise t^jeic is “iw 
poverty in lln* rae>lere .-euse,” raid “ every comfurt and amenity 
whicirtlie mo.-t tlioughtfnl tendciiiei-.-s can provide jiro to be found 
hove.” NVe ail* afraid tbal wlnu tliis 5 -* geiicmlly known tlm 
seclusion of the New Jouvst will be JikL'ly to lie suiuuwliHi dis¬ 
turbed. Tile lady wJio Inis pimided tlie estato raid the chief part 
of tin* fnmks fur l.cepdng it going a.'-sui'cd her li&itor tlmtsho iww 
enjoved “that .wrenitY mid peace which slio found not in travel or 
in tlie lucial circle' ; raid iK> doubt the frionds whom tdiogewcrcaudv 
siipp-orls hftxe also fur thc Tmic found W’bnt they w’oro in want 
of. At pivM'iit lhe colojiistH can by no nietras hupply all fheir 
w.ints from tho form.” ^ This meuus, we siippo.'ie, tiiftt they am 
living on the original capital of tlie enterprise, whfoh us tlieir miiubcr 
increases is likely to Iw more quickly exhausted. To maiiit.ain 
e\on their ]ircseijt number, as wo learn, they ueoJ considerably 
morn kind, ftud it wdll be interestiug tc» know liow tlio kml is to 
bo obtained. It is explained that^ whilo tho great principiles of 
liberty, oquidity, and fraternity ore m operation ni tins oommanity, 
they arc “ suljordinate to another principle— that of obedionce.” 
The Mother— that U to say, jthe “ lady of wealth and position' 
is supreme, and her g’ovenmient la not the less iUwgent Tieeaueo 
it is the of love/ It it fo truo that there is “the fullcat 
liberty with the .most aurprising unauirtiity,'* we may admit that 
the icnanknlrt' is indeed surprising, It ia obvious, h'ow'e^er, that 
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thelilrorty is seriously qualitiod hy the MothorV supremacy. To 
jd!, -we aa*o told, aba assiiriis thiiir respedive liiaks, with the 
most judicious caiu for tlio taatos ami abilities t)f each; and theu 
■we have a repetition of tlio old rant about each ctmiribuUri!? ac- 
Coi'ding to his powers, and receiving according to his neeo,s.sities. 
If this means anything, it must of cyur.se moan that the Mother is 
to determine, Recording to her own fancy or capriet?, how much 
w^ork each brother or sister is to do, and what renuineration is to 
bo given in Murn: or, in other words, that, the comm unity has 
sold itself as a ])lay thing to a rich old Indy fq;i' tho sake of wliat is 
to be got out of iier. 

The corre.spond(‘nt who funiishes this account of the happy j 
family of the New Forest anpeirs to write in good faith, and to 
have been lilled with ro nuich ndtuiralion for wliiit he siw that it. 
is R wonder ho ever came away. “Here,” he exclaims, “ are no 
agitators and no isms; here is no money, no Inning, no selling-, 
hero are no poor, no rich, none indolent, none (j vert asked.” The 
explanation of this vhupbodical outbreak is perhaps tn be found in 
a previous remark that these people are “ entirely hospitable,” and ^ 
it may be suspected that on this occasion the lu)S])italiLy was a 
little overpowering. It is clear at least that there is ti niislak<* 
about “ no money,” for, os the community is stated to lie incapable 
of supporting itself out of the farm, it must [u-ocure food else where, 
and hence monoyis indispensable. It can scarcely be supposed ihiil 
the brothers nn<I sisters have comerted iJie ueiglibitunng popula¬ 
tion with whom they Jiavo dealings to iJiei' pieiiliar views as to 
tho divi.sioij of prop(‘rly. The society is s.iid to include ii variety 
of craftsmen. In one shed are tailors and sboemalou-.-', in another 
carpenters, and “ the mil!(‘r is ready,” though “ c.s yet no mill lias 
been erected.” The llowers, the sewing, the housekeeping, tho 
■wnshing, and cooking are tho concerns of dilferent depart incuts of 
the sisters, It may readily be believed that tlm clothes worn by 
the comimmity are at least “ unconventional,” all being made or 
repairod by^themsehes. !Manv of the brothers iiidetal are wearing 
out the old conventional clothes which tlu-y brought witli them 
from the world they have reiiouneod ; but it would seem that the 
sisters are women uVler all, notwithstanding their olbirt to get rid 
of the old Eve in their nature, einco the lerv lirst thing they 
have done is to invent- a new costuyie. 'This dress is, it seems, 
nearly uniform in pattern, though varying most widely in colour 
and description of material. It consists hir.iply of a plain bodice, 
short skirt, and trousers. We should have bet n glad of a little more 
light;,on the subject of trousei’S, and of tlo-n ivlation to fraleniity 
as a social &uth,'biitwe must be content wiili llie general .‘insurance 
that “none can renli/e without actual observation the peculiar, 
yet pleasing and attractive, elfect of this dress, worn by nearly 
'every female in the family, whether of early or mature years.” 
Even in this Utopian slato of exiatonco it is regarded ns quite a 
secondary matter that tho dress “ 1ms Ihe merit of c(iii\«*nieiu-o in 
a very considerable dt'gree.” As far a.*! the con-t's-poiulent's ob.serva- 
tion went, earrings, chignons, and siiniliir vanities were conspicu¬ 
ous by their aEsenco; but a gt)od deal of vanity still lingered 
about the hair. “ Tho Imir is worn variously, w'i (h curls or without, 
but generally looHo and flowing bebind ”; but unlc.-.s the explorer 
had a good tug at tho llowing tresses, his nuth trity ns to tho 
renunciation of false hair is not very couelusive. Uno of tlio 
principal occupations of the society appears to be musical perform¬ 
ances. The moniKirs are “ universally and spontant'ously musical,” 
and it is impossible to resist ii feeling of alarm lest any branch of 
this community should be added to the bniss-lMnds and organ- 
grinders who abeady exiisperate the nerves of peojde in towns. 
“Music is the charm of their life in the house or in tho Held; it 
is tile outlet of their joy on all occasions of meeting.” This outlet 
of joy may be all very well in an oiit-of-tho-way part of the New 
Forest, but it would bo apt in London to suggest a call for the police 
if carried too far. 

, Whether or not this community has any actual existence, there 
can be no doubt that tho de.scriplion which has been given of it 
fairly represents lliat maudlin sentimental ideal of a happy state 
of society which is cherished by many amiable people, who 
inAgine that, if everybody could only mamige to live in the country, 
and gi*ow his own vegetables, out of the way of such sordid 
arrangements as wages to bargain for and bills to pay, it would 
be perfectly easy to be pure and innocent and pious. It has be¬ 
come a commonplace to .say lliat delusions of this kind originate in 
the fallacy that a mnu’s circumstances are something apart from 
his own fiuman nature, whereas they are simply the product of it, 
and will continue to reproduce themselves os long as human 
nature remains what it is. Most educated persons can see the 
folly of schemes of social reform which leave these consider¬ 
ations out of account, when they are presented in a crude 
and simple form; yet it is startling to find from time to time 
when any question of social economy is started how many people, 
not especially silly, and certainly not uneducated as far as formal 
education goes, are under tho influence of the most childish 
dreams as to what it is possible to do for the regeneration of 
mankind by establishing them in au entirely artificial set 
of drcumslances which could not possibly V. maintained. 
It is no doubt very rarely ^ that any nambev of people 
ore idiotic enough to commit themselves to a practical ex¬ 
periment in this direction nt their own jiersonal cost; but the 
Kleai in which such an absurdity as this Communist family in 
the New Forest took its rise, df it really exists, exercise in a 
vague, eentimeutol way mom mfluen^ ou various branches of 
and dtoritable oflort than is *at all creditable to the 


inteUigence of the ago. In this happv family we have simply 
a violently c.xa^igfratcd illustmtion oi that indiscniiunate and 
imbecile Umevoience on the one hand, and that more ex¬ 
cusable luendioancy on the other, which have so frightfully 
intensified the evils of metropolitan piiupurism. There axe too 
many wealthy and woll-disposed persons who fancy that tiiey 
are helping society by substituting alms for wages, and adding 
to the multitude of ihoiiC who want to live ou what otlmxs 
lia\o earned. Q’he project of a Socialist phalanstery has been 
often tried, though jierhaps never before in this country, ^d 
always with the same results. It would bo idle to argue against 
such enterprises as if Ihoru were auy chance of their being 
.s(‘rioualy undertaken, except possibly once in a way by a few crazy 
fanatics; but it would be w'oU if people were equally on their 
guard against the insidious ini rodiicliun of .similar theories in a 
(lisguiscd and indirect form. 


lUiVJKWS. 

LON'iiM DDCI.INK 01 ’’ 'illE ItOMAN KEPDBMC.* 

M r. liO.NL’S foiivlh voluiiio brought his Histoiy down to ilie 
^ jMtint at which Ciesai- had to choose bolween brealdng 
the Itiw.s and giving up his proconsnlsliip of the Gauls. TJiis 
litth volume ends 1 be work. It brings the story from Ooesar’s 
invasion of Italy in 49 n.c. to his death in 44 n.c. Before 
Uicsar died tliu "old constilution had Ix^on destroyod. Mr. Long 
gives b-iiely one p.n,go to what httppeiu;d between Ofcsar’s death 
and tlu‘ Ibrnml estuldislmient of the Enqni-t*. Yet he has, 
in strict ness, perlbnu'-d Ids task. Wo vontniw to think, indeed, 
that his book w'onld have ba<i a more perfi'cl finish if ho had 
stopped with loss abruptness nt Iho funeral of tho Dictator. He 
would pcrhinis have done even better than he has done—and he 
has dime excellently well—if bo could have spared some space to 
sliowing, in conclusion, how the strife after O.'csar’s death, until 
Octaviiinus becaiuo I'hnperor, wa.s waged over constitutional forms 
!\lr<iady lifidess, mondy lor the purpose of deciding who should be 
the inevitable master of Rome. 'J'heti, slopping at tho litenil 
beginning of tho Empire, such a Bchokr as ^Ir. Jjong could well 
]ia\e set aside the fear of rhetoric if lie Ijarl paused for a moment 
to glance back over liis own Avork, and to give ns a summary 
review of the process by which tlie Republic hud perished. J 3 ut it is 
only Ihe same habit of mind which sets so slrong a mark on all bis 
work that holds him baclt here. We shall have to speak of it again 
later ou; and for the present it is only needful to pay that We 
think it has here led liim Avnmg, bocauso it bus hindered him from 
doing wluil scarcely any one else, could have done so well. The 
work (hat he has put into this part of his book, as into tho other 
four parts, is so good of its kind that every one who is capable of 
appreeiating seliolarship of a modest and manly sort will re¬ 
spect it. 

Tho year.s 49—44 u.c. are years of jnilitary history. Civil liis- 
tory, properly so called, comes into them hardly at nil. Oicsai 
is the central figure. And ho i.s central as a soldier, not as a 
stiitesimm. After his wars he was niHster of Rome for barely a 
year—from April, 45, to March, 44. What ho didin that time was 
to secure what ho bad won, and to confirm, as far as bo could, 
order in the State. The “ acts of Uiesar ” prove a clear, vigorous, 
and sjibtle intelligence, sympatlietio with tho needs of a corrupt 
and almost disorganized pociedy; intent ou bringing method out 
of confusion; conscious that the lime had still left to it that Lope 
which Livy denies to his own—that it could endure its remedies; 
looking for nothing beyond his own life, for he was remote from 
everything in which imagination prevailed over prudence; but 
always bearing in his mind an imperial scheme which, if he had 
lived, he could have left stronger than even Augustus was able to 
leave it to the Emperors who spoilt it. Mr. Ijong is perh^s 
at his be.st when ho is describing campaigns in detail. He 
always has the ground clearly before him; ho is accurately 
acquainted with every circiunslanco which research can ascer¬ 
tain ; he is well road in military history, and (what is rarer) 
in military criticism; and, without professional training, he has a 
naturally quick eye for the weak or tne strong points ofa strategy. 
Moreover, he is free from tho trick Avhich some writers have, 
of condemning a great leader ofl’hand, yet in vague terms, for 
having done something which tho writer does not understand, or 
for having failed to do something else which he could not have 
I suggested. Tho five years, 49—44 b.c., lull naturally into two 
I periods. The first, during which the Civil War was a duel, closes 
I with the death of Pompeius in 48 b.c. The second period, during 
which tlio Pompeians werv* crushed successively in Egypt, in 
Africa, and in Spain, closes with OaDsar's death in 443 J.c. For 
the first period we have the three books of Caesar’s Civil War, 
which come down to the beginning of the war of Alexandria, 
leaving off where Pothinus, governOT of Ptolemmus and regent, 
is caught intriguing with AchlUos, and is put to death. There is 
one great difference between Cmsar’s narrative of the OaUlc Wars 
and his narrative of the Civil War; and it is partly because Mr. 
Long is alive to this difference that we can follow, him with con¬ 
fidence when he takes the history of the Civil Wsr for his chief, 
or rather, in fact, , for hi » sole, authority in^tfap years 49-*-^8. 
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CfiMar narrating the Gallic Wars is a nnlitury historian. Oresar 
narrating the Civil Wot is somothitig besides j he is a statysniau 
on hia defence. The history of the Civil is not only 
the journal of a soldier j it is also a political apology. 
Two places out of many may ho noticed in whicli this character is 
well nmrked—the place in the First Book (ch. 4), where he speaks 
of the violent behaviour of his enemies at Home (especially Marcus 
Cato), obviously with the purpose of impressing on his readers 
that the responsibility of tlio war did not rust on him; ami his 
account of the hattf© which wo are accustomed to call by the 
name of I'harsalia {BeU. Civ, iii. 82—^), where he first hringn 
out that ovorweeninf^ insolence, those divided coimaols, wliicli pre¬ 
pared the defeat of his adversaries, and tlien remarks, in describing 
the comforts of the camp captured after the victory, that tlicwo 
were tho men who used to reproach with luxury his own suffering 
army. But Osesar’s histoiy of tho Civil War, if ojumly apologetic, 
is candid; it is a lucid narrative, and our loss is great when we part 
company with Caesar as historian at the beginuing of the Ale xaudrine 
War. We can have no greater certainty than Suetonius had ns to 
the authorship of those narratives, in continuation of Cu'sar's, which 
are entitled tho War of Alexamlria, the War of Africa, the War 
of Spain. In spite of some difficulties, the probability seems to 
be in favour of all three baviug been written by IJirf itis. At all 
events, they are our main authorities for the details of ilio Civil 
War after tho death of Pompeius; though at almost every st«.‘p 
wo feel the contrast, in resiiei't of clenrness and of pivcit.ion, 
between these narratives and Oa*sar’s hi.story of the Civil \\'ar. 

M,r. Long has shown sound judgment in his w.ay of using other 
authorities also. Th(j epilomes of Jnvy’s lost l»0(jk8 sometimes 
supply facts (or statements) not to be found ijlsewhiTu; and it is 
not needful to discuss here tho suspicion which they Jmvo sug¬ 
gested that Livy, as h(^ advanced in years and iu his task, grew 
more prolix and more rhetorical. Plutarch, who lived under the 
Emperors from Nero to lliidriun, know tho war of Ca-sariaus and 
Pompeians at about tho same dintanco as that at which wo know 
tho reign of George I.*, and, in estimating the worth of his facta, it 
should be borne in miml that, for a biographer who wrote men's 
lives less with an hiatorical purposu tliau with the moral purpose 
of iUnstrating their characters, it did not givatly matter whether 
an am^cdoto was apocryphal or authentic, if only it oxpresiyd— ! 
though iu that exaggerated shape which a really characteristic 
anecdote, just because it is a chosen me, soon gets—the cuiTcnt 
feeling about a man’s qualities. Appian was as far removed froiii 
the age of Cicsur as we ore from the ago of Auik' ; Didii as far us 
we are from the earlier years of dairies J. In their di(li‘reut ways, 
howcivcr, the two Greek compilers uru valuable, 'riiose who slmuld 
iiulgo Appian only by his Hamnbtdian Tr^r, where he lia.s tlie ill- 
luck of serving as a foil to Livy, would do no justice to hia Civil 
fKflr, a work on whicli ho hud evidently bestowed more p dns, 
and of which the subject was move in his grasp. Dion hml 
a thorough knowledge of Koman liistory, and of the Koman (Jou- 
stitutiim; as a sonator, and (for a time) as a consul, ho lind access 
to othcial documents; and these things make him really nearer to 
the time of Cmsar than either A}>piau or Plutarch. If there is a 
point on wliich wo should differ wdth Mr. Long in Lis estimate of 
the secondary authorities for the Givil War, it is about Dion, whom 
we should rato wmiewhat more highly than ]\Ir. Long seems dis¬ 
posed to do. We cannot help sus^iecting that Ap})ian has won 
Mr. Long’s heart by a congenial brevity and plaiime.ss. Dion 
generally tolls hia story iu more words, and often seems to aim at 
giving tlio impression of truthfulness by enumerating particulars. 
To illustrate tlio dill'ereiico between the manners of Ap]ii»n and 
Dion, we would compare their narratives of that mutiny among 
the Campanian veterans which Cmsar s^ipressed at Homo in 47 ji.c. 
(Appian, B.C. ii. 93 •, Dion, xiii. 52), T^o value of Cicero's letters 
and speeches for tho history of tho time is not much weakened by the 
fact that his politic.al calculntiops were generally wrong, and his 
judgments or persons, especially of Ciesar, often foolishly unjust. 
Mr. Long uses the evidence of Oicero’s writings wi.sely j and, what 
is perhaps harder, especially in these days of a widespread conspi¬ 
racy to raise tho gho.st of Conyers Middleton, lie is fair, even when 
he 18 unfavourable, to Cicero. 

Osesar, pursuing Pompeius, stiiled from BruudiRiuni for Epirus 
in January, 48 n.c. Between his sailing and the battle of Pliarsidia 
the chief event was hia unsuccessful blockade of Pompeius, uear 
Dyrrachium. These montlis were the i*oal ciisis of the (hvil War, 
and it is on the opemtions wliich they compriso that military 
criticism has been concentrated. The lirst Napoleon blamed Oicaar 
for crossing the sea from Brundisium lo Epirus. Observing tlmt 
the legions collected at Brundisium came from Spain, from Gaul, 
or from the banks of the Po, Napoleon contends that Csesar ought 
to have led them through Illyria and Dalmatia to klacedonia. 
From Placentia, tho point of intersection of the two routes, the 
distance to Epirus is about the same, Tho army, Napoleon argues, 
would have reached Epirus iiuifod, and the passage of the seii—a 
risk which, iu the presence of a superior squadron, was iieiir 
proving fatal—would nave been avoided. Cooler, himstdf a soldier, 
makes a remark, about the right way of reading Cse-sar's Ch«?- 
mentar'ics wliich perhaps applied to Napoleon's, criticism. Oiesar 
assumes, as known to his reader, much that a modern reader can 
learn only by laboriftiis and minute inquiry. Napoleon did not 
occupy himself with such minute inquiries. There may have liecn 
dithculties about Supplies which Cossar kneyr^and which ronderod 
impracticable such a land route as that which Napoleon suggests. 
FoitW, fts Mr,' Long says, supposing that Cteear had marched to I 


Liseue, is it certain that he would have found Pompeius there? 

It was neither impossible nor improbahlo that Pompeius might 
meanwhile return oy sea to Italy (C®8, Ji. C. iii. 29). As to the 
failure of the blockado noar Dyrrachium““-a more decisive check 
for Offisar than even that before Oergovia (Long, iv. 318)— 
Napohxm’s criticism may h© just:—“ How could ho hope tonudn- 
taiu himself advautageously on a lino of coniravtdlation six leagues 
in length, blockading an army which was master of the sea and 
occupied a central position ? ” Yot neither Napoleon nor any ono 
else, so far as we know, has suggested what better thing there 
was to do. Tho shade of (Ijcsar might reply to his critics 

Si qiiifl novwti rectiU8 istis, 

CaiiiliiKi.s inqH'rti. 

Mr. TiOng tells the haUle of Pharsalia (as wo it) almost iti 
Cmsur’s words—adding (chieliy in foot-notes) some illustratiou.s 
which make tlie namitivo a clear and complete whole. Pompeius 
had ordered his meu to await in silence the enemy’s attack. 
Cmsar says that ho thinks this was a mistake; a commander ought 
to encourage, not to repress, that elation of spirit which is wmaed 
by tlie ardour for balllo. Carisar's troops charged with a shout, 
Hc.re Mr. Long brings old and modem experiono^ together by 
quoting 8ir Garnet Wolseley (in 27 te SolHier'i Pocket-book'S \— 
“A ringing cheer is inseparable from charging. I do not beuevo 
it possible to get a line in action to chai’go in silence; and, were it 
possible, tho general who deprives himself of tho moral assistanco 
It gives the assailants would be an idiot.” Mr. Long, tho 
ino.^t severe of wrihe-H in his renunciation of ornament, occasionally 
.seems to indemnify himself by putting into his text what would 
more naturally have luien put into an appendix. The short chapter 
(xvii.) on tlie site of the battlefield, which he subjoins to his 
account of the battle, i.s a case in point. Cicsor does not name 
tqijir.-^alia. any more than he name.'! the Rubicon. The only place 
that h»^ names iu connexion with the battle is ],arisa, whither 
Pompeius tied. Opinions have dilfered much as to tho api>tori 
whicli the battle wiw fought. Mr. Long agreca with Goeler aud 
with (Icneral W. Napier in holding that the ground was some¬ 
where noiih of the Kuipeus (Gooler's Apidanus), but ^obb not 
commit himself to the delnils of Napier’s view, which places Caaaai's 
camp facing ^\e^t, 'witli Scotu.'sa in the rear, and the camp of 
Pompeius facing cast at tho foot of some heights which border tho 
Knipeus. 

Every one knows Arommsen’s nicture, or rather his enthusiastic 
refusal to attempt a picture, of .Tuliua (hesar, where ho ppeaks of 
the eyes which had lic-en privileged to look on that perf'ection 
almofi'. ns Dante speak.^i of tliose which had beheld Beatnce in the 
earthl^^ life. Here i.s the opening of Mr. Long’s last chapter, at 
the liejul of which we road “ Cmsur ” (p. 467):— 

r do net propose' to write a rharactor of C. Julias Cft’ssr. The drawing of 
chnracO i** a kind uf work whicli I do rud grci/itly value; and it i.s unuecos- 
.s.'irv tt hcii WC5 know ilu: nc‘t.s of a ni.in’s life Irotn bis early years to tho tlay 
ol his dt'iUli. . . JJnt I do propose to collect in a brief summary tJic 
principul faets wliieli .show us wluii Cft'sur was, and us ho appears in this 
hiritoiy, in whi< ii 1 hnvo told (he truth n.s fur us wo know it, and bavo told 
it T^itli perfect impiirtuility. 1 .'ihuJl add a h w things to show mere Lloarly 
the niaii’.s great and vuiied tuh'nt.s. Hi.s biogrupher Suetonios and other 
writers will be ,'uitliority for tli(‘>»o facts. 

Severity of this typo is sincerely admired by n few, and w«retly 
thought classical by na many as seo their way, however dimly, lo 
translating it into Latin prose. But when a scholar is writing 
about a far-off age which plain folks find it hard to see with any 
' vividness, is it true that the drawing of eharactors is a kind of 
work which is not to be highly valued ? Would not hiatorical 
literature be the poorer for losmg some of those portraits in which 
tborough and avibtle inquirers have embodied the results of long 
study, and have kindled the wliole with the hreath of life from a 
genius too sane and too aolf-controlled to indulge in creatbig xfhmi 
its task was to reviseP To take an instance from ground which 
Mr. Long has lately hecn traversing, there are probably fow 
sliuieuts of Doiiiun liisLoi-y who do not see both Ciesar and Sulla 
moro clearly f>r having read ]\Ir. breerijaii’s analy»ifl of SuUa’a 
eliaracter and lii.s comparison of the tw o dictators—a comparison, 
by the way, wdiich coincs to the mind with curious force when 
0110 finds Ikimpoius trying so hard to btdie^ e, and to mnke heliove, 
that /ic is the new Sulla, Mr. Long is a first-rate sehobir, a work¬ 
man wdio spari's no pains, and an hJstoriflu who has tJiu cai'dinal 
virliio of wishing before all things to get at the Irutli. But, iu his 
e.vtrorae dread of being wise above that which is written, he 
sometimes reduces the province of tho historian almost to that of 
a verbal commeutator on original authorities j and, in an over¬ 
strained purauit of plainness, ho not only deprives his stylo of 
grace and life, hut foregoes much that would help tlio memory and 
quicken the iusiLdit of students. Mr. Long^ worships Alothoia aa 
Athenians woishijijied the Eumonides—with winelesB offorinffs. 
]3ut his woik is able and thorough, and it will last. Those who 
have gone over the gTouiicl on which Homan dominiou was first 
planted in Gaul remember tho place between Niames and Avignon 
wdiero a sudden turn of tho road shovvs a Homan aqueduct, hardly 
touched by time, spanning the valley of the Gord. The work 
with which Mr. Long has bridged the years of tho declining 
Ilepiiblic is not less stem or less solid; nor perhaps the less fitted, 
because it is not the cliannel of a sparkling i^eam, to he an 
enduring memorial of the hands that wrought it. 
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rBAlHli: AND FOREST-* | 

fTlHERE Oftn he no douht that tluj autlior of this work and of 
several others of a biniilar unturo is as true a sportsman aa 
«veT handled rod or ^run. He Cfui kill, aud cook hia own gaiue. 

He is an adept at his own tUoa. He is prepared to rou^h it 

the lone pniirio with a blanket or a huflalo hide and a few 
branches for his sole aholtor, while wolves prowl round hia encanip- 
mont, tlireaten to attack his liorses, and poetically w'atch his 
slowly dying firo.” JIo has shot golden phoasants in Chiuii, and 
wild fowl in the islands of Jura and iMull. Tu short, there is 
scarcely any land of sport, from trout-fisliiDg to eiicountt.^rs with tljo 
gri/./J\ boar, which he has not attoujplodwdtil complete bucccss. Wo 
- could even wish that he hail thought it worth hia wliilo to pay a 
visit to Bumo of the huating-groundb of our Indian depeiidi iicy. A 
hook by “ [Jbique ” showing how snipe are shot in the plains of 
Lower Bengal, or how tigers charge a line of elophanls in the 'Torai of 
Kohilcund,might have infusfid some riovelty into Oriental namtives 
of this kind, and tho iwithor would prohablv have delected aiuilogled 
between the skill in trapping displayed by half-breeds and tho cool¬ 
ness and self^ossession not seldom evinced by nativo Shikarees, 
Santals, andBhoels. Wo could, however, wish tliat the w’liter hud 
thought hfc either to write his adveuturoa in ordinary Eiiirlish, or 
else to translate or explain divers expressions which, thongli full of 
native pith, sadly require the aid of a commentator. In .some in- 
stances wo got help from tho context. We can maJee out that a 
windfallIn the depths of a Canadian forest do(>.s not im an a pit-ee 
of good luck, but a piece of timber blown down by the lempe.-*! mid 
blocking up tJio wooduuin’s path. A horse is f-iid to “ roue.h ” w lu ii 
he shows signs of buck-jumping. 'J'o “ tree a covey,” it may bo 
easily conceived, means to make grou.se take to the brauches, 'w'hero 
iboy ai‘o easily slaughtered for the pot. A ‘‘ blazed,’' or “ hlm^e 
road,” does not mean, as mi);;lit Iwi imugiueil, a path cleared 
in the forest by settlers who apply tire to tho BCruh, but ouo, 
marked out every hundred yards or so by scooping out a 
bit of bark from a birch or other live. “ To margin,’’ liI\o Iho lunv 
verb “ to loan,” is used by Americans in a Iransitivo scubo. Jlail- 
roads in the Far West are spoken of as “tho ears.” tJaiiona .and 
gulches are used to oxpres.s gorge.s and ravines. Tlie fornuT, wo 
undevi-iaiid, cornea from tho Spanish. Wo can dimly u.=5f'ign a 
moaning to tho term “ bowers iu curd-play, relatively to “ aeo.s 
and kings.” It would bo more oorreet for a aporlsmuu to spiok' of 
a bird as “winged” ilum as “piiuoned’’ by a snap shot. Jlut 
these curiosities of literature in the Far West mo venial coiiipruvd 
to the ftiu of plagiarizing illustralious wltlio o the slightcsL nc- 
knowledgruent. No lo.ss than four pictures tiro UiKm by 
Gillmoro from Forest Zi/e iu AcmJio: or, Sketch's of Sporf ond 
Naturol History, bj Oaptain Campbell Hardy, of the ihniiJ 
Artillery, published in 18O9. Tho frontispiece of the work witli 
which we are now dealing rcpre.seiiLs two niooso door, onorcedining 
at ease and tho other pulling down a huge branch. It i.s described 
as “A Summer Iletrcat.” iu Cuplaio Hardy’swtnJi.p. 73, this is 
more properly do.signated “ A Moose riding down a Tree.” In like 
manner Ine incident of “Moose Calling” at p. 36, tho two c.niboo 
at p. 73 in their winter coat, and the Canadian trout stream at 
p. 342, are all three copied, line for line and slnulo for shade, from 
piclmes iu tho earlier woik, wlievo limy me iiowev r designated, 
the first by the same title, and the others “ On the r»aiTen>,” and 
“The Vabiueau Falls, Kivor Nejiisiguit.” Either tle'U tho 
nuthor has omitted to inenliou that ho luul Capt.an H.-udy's 
authority to use these sketches, or he ha.s assumed llmt a light of 
freemasonry in tho matter of mateviuls and experiences nmsl exi^it 
between all veteran sportsmen, or he has trusted to tJic foi*g*'tl‘ui- 
11098 of his readers and to the rH]>irlitv with which in these days 
one Ixioh drives another out of tho field. “C’est mou 1>ien,”s.ii(l 
Molifere, when skilfully adapting to his own plays the rough metal 
■of inferior writera; “et jo le. prends parLout on ie le trouve.’’ Hut 
Moli^re, and even Futf himself, xvould luirdly Imvo thought it 
iillowabie for great wits not only to think iu tho sumo gmox es, hut 
to reproduce, as by phologriipliy, tho blietches of a gdfled prede¬ 
cessor. Moreover it is to bo oosorN cd that tho picture of the abov e- 
mentioned foils, where tho skilful angler is presenting tho butHmid 
^jfhisrodto a heavy fish in the must approved fashion, though 
termed by Mr. Gillniore n “ Canadian Trout Stream,’’ is plaeoil opno- 
«ito the nanvitive of on expedUiun up tho Aiulroscogan, or Mud 
Iliver, in the northern part of the United States, in which river lie 
appears to have btH-m rewarded by basktMs of splendid trout. 

No Red Indian iu Fenimoru Cooper's novels could mourn muro 
pathetically over the annoyance which onimaJs and thi'ir pursmn s ex¬ 
perience in encountering tJic encroachments of an irresiatibls civ iliz- 
ation. It i» fair to stale that I\Ir. Cillmore’s slrongest opilhct.s are 
reserved, not for speculators who introduce saw-milland factories, 
but for those who pollute rivers with refuse, or erect dams up 
which it ia impoBsiblo for fish to climb. ICqually severe, too, is he 
in the caso of sportsinou who revel in slaughter or kill more than 
they c«n consume; nor, while holding out to Englishmen who 
are driven from the Scotch moors hv expense, and fwm Norfolk 
battues by satiety, the exquisite fasciimtions of sporting where no 
ponniBsion need bo a.«kcd, does ho tli‘-.guisi> tho iucouvenieuccM, 
cUscomforta, and perils which they nmy luive to undergo. 
Even n Northern State like Maine is'for six weeks unenduiMhle, 
owing to black-flies, sand-lliqs, and rao'^quitoea. Tho remedy 
of lubricating the ('Xposed parts of tlio body with oil of tar is 

* Prtiim «wd Forest: a Description of the Giiuic tf <\orlh ^Imcrica, tuith 
Ptrsonol Aiftvvniiirc* in their /*nrsuit. Ry Parker Gilliiiorc, ••lllnquo,’* 
AatWof“Oun, Rod, and •SuilJlc,’' &c. Lutidon: Ijliapmun & Hall. 1874. 


precisely one of tliose which pound as bad as the disease itseU* 
Then visitors are reminded that, even when merely bent on trout-* 
fishing, it is just as wvll to take a gun a» n ]^rotection, The^ 
intisi bo prepared occasionally to sleep on piles oi hemlock ; and it 
is clear that no one ought to attempt to follow Mr. GiHmoro’a 
footsteps who is destitute of nerve, wno cannot bo bin own gamo- 
kceper, cook, valet, and even doctor, and who lacks timt quality of 
“handiness” winch Lord lyttou a&crihea to one of his latest and 
not least happy ertatinns, Iveuelm C’hillingly,^ But the real teat of 
a work like this will always be the contribution which the author 
miiJvP.s to our kiiovvlodge of natnvnl historj^ and of the habits of 
the birds and he.osts .still to be found in no incoupiderahlc numhoTS 
on the Canadian and American rWens and lakes, Tt^ is not 
enough that a man phould tell ns with some point, nuinialion, 
ami descriptive power, the steps that be took to capture a luonster 
trout, or the admiring envy which lie excited in tho hroasts 
of genuine Yankees by slaying the big buck who had been 
known to baiHo all exertions for yeans, and who waa 
belii'ved inviilnoinhlo to Imllel.s ciust in any hinmin moidd. 
Every m:ui of keen perceptions mid active habits who has^ had on 
ordinary education can do tho aunio. Even the description of a 
peisonal enc.oiinter witli a big E'ar which is Blaiu with duck-.'shot 
lias a family rt'.'icmhl.'iiice to ad venturi !.s with bears, tigers, jaguars, 
ni)d leopards to be found in Lloyd's Northern I'ield Sports, 
in Washington Irvine’s Tour on. t/io J*ramcs, i\ndm half-a-dozen 
IjuJi.oi sporting miigazlnes rnid review.^. These parts of tho 
vvirlr, .HH well as his meeting with .an' ex-schoolmaster who 
King p.-ulnia tlirougli liis noso and was occasionally given to 
cluating at e.^rJy, may ho pas.sed over summarily: and we turn 
to tin.* noiiivs of the hnhits of beiisis which cither ondor.so 
t>r oonvet. prist exjierieiico, or to those of tho gaine-hirds that 
sicm to e\i. 1. for the very puiqiosc* of uecliinatizalion in Eng- 
!imJ. An old bull butfalo, desertiMl by friends, or too .slow to 
follow 1hi her.l, vvii.<< ."ittacked in tJm author’s sight by 
four I'l’iiiric v.olves. ’l'he«o animals seemed perfectly well 
iiw.iiv' of till* ncci'R^ly of dividing llieir liiboiirs ere they 
could divide ibc. spoil. Olio m.'idi* .a feint at tbo head, wiiik* iho 
othm-R in the re.ir wjitchrd their chmiees or inflicted woiimb 
on tlie aged nnimaVshifcK. Mr. (lillnioroseems to think thatwliilo 
three of the wolves took it iu turn to make fal.se attacks in 
front, the tbuith, as the most experienced, olways tried 
tu pin the butliilo behind, thougJi a woil-directed kick might have 
turned the scale ag.'iinst the as'iiilimls. Tlie imlign.'uit spovts- 
iium slopped fur a lime the utiequal conte.^t by a war wboop, 
which lie savs disgmted tho wolves without calling forth 
any enitilude fruui tho iim-lcut butliilo, who forthwith charged 
his deliverer: a fact which, of iLself, woe.ld throw doubt 
oil the old .'^torv of Andruelns Miid the Lion. Ami tho (lulhor 
then 'U'cs ('ll to tiioviili/.e on the fito of tho h'ader of tho 
held 111 a strain whicli reminds n,s of 1‘lv.in Dhu Rpeciil.ating on 
the prohrlde fato of his friend Donald Dean Lean, the. cattle- 
lifter, who, iiy tho Highkiudorexpk'uned totlio astoni.slu;d Waverley, 
had liir hotter “die for tho law” tli.in perish in a dark 
Jiolo “Jiko a mangy tyke.” Thus the proper end of tin; eireUi 
butJ'alo “ after a long and happy life'’ ia, wo are told, to die “ iu 
a pTiill.-int and short strupglo, ovorpowurod by hia too uuuieruu.a 
enemies, a do.jtli worthy of a liero.” 

Uri another occasion Mr. Uillmoro vvna mure Bucct'ssful iu 
driving oil* a pack uf vvolve.s from a yonng cow bulfalo wllh ti 
b.ihy calf between its legs, for bo rolled uvor the foremost 
ag'rivKsor with one hunvl and disabled .another with hia soamd. 
'riio iimno of tho Ameiicjin bulliilo ns xvell «ft his thick coat ia 
doemed by tho author a wiso pruvisiuii uf uatui’o intended to 
lesson tbo shock of tho inevitable oncoimtera xvJiich take place 
hotwoon rivals in llic sjn-ing season. Unconsciously, as wo 
ihiuk', Mr. (Lllmoi'u roproducoa in projio the well-luiown scone 
of tho Third (leorgic:— 

nil ulIrnimituR miilta vi piwlia mi.-iefciit 

Vnltieiilnis ('I'l'tiris. 

Vi‘ij.ui|iu* m ul.Tii.xos iir;M-nlur rernun vafito 

Cum j vultnaiit .silvifciuu i;l lutigHs Olympus. 

Hut these oncuunters never torminate fatally, for, according to 
cliis.dcal precedent, 

.liter 

Victua aliit, longequi* ignoti.a oxsulat ori.^. 

Anotlim* danger to which iliohufl'alo is exposed is that of drowning 
whi n tlie streams in spring are Hncmnbered with broken ice, or of 
falling inbi quicksand.s in tlio “ \V»*.xtern country.” An inatance is 
given wlieru tlio fear of man prevailed over the sort, of fotalistio 
apathy to whicli one <d‘ these unfortunate btwista was helplessly 
yndding, and I'urced it to struggle on to firm land. Tho pkitw of 
'Bengal, it is well known, even whou under cultivation, maintain 
lai'ge but illminishiug herds of these s.ime animals; and speuhuena of 
horns of etiunnous size can bo procured iu tho dense jungles of 
Assam. But for tho bison, or hull'alo with a mane, the spofternnn 
mutt go to the Central i'rovince.s, or to tho foroHts find hill ningrs 
of Miidnis. 'I'ho musk sheep soeuui to unite most of the cufi- 
rrtcteristics of the ovis with some of those of iho Ixw. Its 
feeding' groiuul.R, its ogilitv, and its food staiup it as a shtwp. 
In size, look, and liesh it iiartakcs somewhat of the nature of tho 
ox. Two eminent naturalists have compromised mattors by de¬ 
scribing the imiiual as Ovibos, But our author tvonld place n in 
tho former category. \V© havo no suace to detail tho interesting 
peculiarities of the Cariboo, the Wapiti or Oasadian stag, and 
the Virginian or faRow deer. And, if wolves are ofitiipi S]^ared 
by American or Canadian sportsmen on hoi'sehack, all we can say 
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is that these animale must have mther less endurance end speed 
than the wolves of India. Not half-a-dosen of * the best Indian | 
cavaliers mounted on Arabs of the hipest temper, caste, and cn- 
duraiioB have ever boasted that they nave driven a spear into a 
wolf or a Wftck buck in r fair chase. 

remarks on the species of prouso found in Northern America 

f »oint, as we have said, to their aceliniatisatioa in Enj^land as a 
egitimate means of diversifyiup: sport. Hitherto we have been 
familiar with the ponuntud and the rirfled pnnise only Ihronph 
the inodimn of specimens displayed in ponltei-ers' shops in winter. 
They tire sktin in larfre numbers in tlie autumn, paeltod in 
ice, and shipped for the Loudon market. Ikt tUert) must 
be several districts in tho Hritieh isles where Eome of these 
distinguished foreigners might be introduced without difliciilty 
and without giving gamolcoepers occasion to uscrilx^ to them a per¬ 
ceptible diminution in oav indigenous game. The jMainated grouse, 
like black game, Ho closo in the commcnci'meut of the season, 
but pack together in wild m- severe weather, VVe co«ild well 
spare them as wo have done, hut w^e agreo with the writ<?r in 
desiring to introduce into the woods of Scotland and our northern 
counties, not the ponnated. but tlio rufled grouse, and also llio Vir¬ 
ginian quail. The former lie well to dogs, arc not given to running, 
nourish in hazel and birch woods, are "swift on the wing, and can 
live on ants, gnats, andgftiin. TJie flesh is said to rcHiMuble thnt of 
our red grouse, and tho bird can stend great varitilions 4if clinmt«\ 
Similar arguments may bo pleaded for tho aceliiuatizatiou of iho 
quail. It is not migratory in tho sense in wliicli we apply this 
epithet to the CoutincntHl Hperies. It lias a strong and rapid 
flmhi/ It is fluitod to tho saiiio hxnditiea oh the pailiidgi*, 
and is not quarrolsome, except with others of its own kind. 
When noblemen and gentlemen shiill lalto a pride in treating 
their guests, not to tho largest amount, but to tho gn'iito.'.t 
variety of slaughloir.d fowls, wo may hope to si'o tho wi^h of 
tho author can'ied out. To the genuiiio sportsman notliing is so 
attractive as the outturn of a fair bug w'Ikto the snipe and golden 
plover apjjear nestling under tho wing of a bkekeoek w'ith his tail 
ou, and the earliest pheasunta drop out in proximity to the. 
grouse in full plumage, botli killed, the laltev with No. 4, at 
tho closo of a good day at the end of iktobor. We can recAUii- 
ineml Mr..Parker flillmore’s work to those who love sporting ad¬ 
venture for the physical exorcise which it ijuolvfs, and for the 
demaudi which it m?ike3 on niiins ability to circumvent wary 
animals and f|uielc-8ighted birds. And we siiall Vk^ much puri>rised 
if this publication docs not induce men of leisure and enterpiiso 
to seek tor novelty and possibly to etterciso their turn for pliilolugy 
ill Transatlantic wildeniesses, including three lovely Ink's with the 
fiMiiiliur and easy a.ppoilatit)na of Mollf}cluinl>eyiuunk, IMooseluck- 
maguutic, and Moligowulk. 


BLACKIK’S 110R.E llELLEXIC.R." 

P ROFESSOR RLACiaE is half behind his np-o nnd hnlf in 
advance of it. And, us the Profe.ssor has a very respectable 
power of giving hard knocks nnd ti thorougJi good will to give 
thoin, the preeeiit gonoralion of Hcholar.s conies in for knock.s on 
both sides. Mr. Hlaekie has in a manner achieved the same ex¬ 
ploit as Keliama ami Sir Boyle Roche’s bird. Ho ia ready in two 
places at once, Tlieiui.stoldes and Adeimanto.s in one, to chastise 
with the 55(11110 rod those who kg behind and those who, to his 
thinking, get on too fast. At the Bamo Mr. Blackie is by no 
menus so fierce in Greece ns lie is in Scotland j tho air of the 
ancient Athens diws not draw out his combative powers so freely 
08 that of tho modern. He is not nearly so iierco—we wi’re going 
to say not nearly so silly—when ho is tjilking about Greek unit tens, 
kleohts among them, as when he ia talking about quidaiu ktro 
pntlicuB ” neoi'er home. We bad any day rather like to hear him 
sing a song about Theodore Kolokotrones than a song about VY illimu 
Wallace, Mr. Blackie is on some points pric-.scieulific, and, liko 
moat pnc-scientific people, ho is a little angry with those who are 
more scientific than himaolf. And ho has a foolish way tif sneer¬ 
ing at Germans, which is not uncommon among those who cannot 
re^ a German book, but wUicli is rare among those who, like IMr. 
Blackie, certainly can. But, whatever else he ia, Mr. Bkckie is 
never dull, not even wdion, as it almost seems, he tries to be .so. 
Why should a man put hia essays and discussions into a shajic so 
needlessly fomml, and Iheivforo so needlessly frightful, as to num¬ 
ber his paragraphs Propo.«ition L, Propiisitiun 11 ., till they some¬ 
times reached the stage of Proposition XIjIV. ? And why should 
he put such a stumbling-block in our way as to toll us in the very 
beginning of his prefiice that the puintus of Omck philology and 
antiquity upon wliich lie propoeca to speak are those which’ ap¬ 
peared to him to have kicn unduly subordinated, or altoficther 
n^lected, by British scholiu's, or‘unwisely handled by men of 
acknowledged talent and rcjiutation.” Wo do not in tho least 
doubt that jProfossor Blaclde’s essays oro tho product of liard 
reading and hard thinking.” Wo fully allow that they “raise 
some questions woithy of being seriously grappled with by English 
Bcholaxs” I wo should not for a moment doubt that Mr. Blackie, 
even awrt from hla “ professorial position/’ “ desires that tnitli 
should D 6 stated, and error combated on as open a field as posfi- 
ble ” j nor, if he had not himself put it into our head, Bhoultl w'e 
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have “ attributed their present imbUcfttiion to «sy undue amotmt 
of self-esteem.” When we a« mdy to grarrtso much, it is bard to 
have to spell out a fWjntHQoo wbieb teUs m how theeasays, “onanrlly 
publishtHl in tho TrauiVMUiotts of lemnod iSocietlbs and thilSogioid 
koview8, hiboiiPfKl under the double disadvantage <jf being with 
difficulty consnlfod, amt with fociUty ignored.” The disudvMi- 
tii«ge is ft most real one, and it i« oonstautly folt both by writers 
and readers* If a man writee anything in the I'rawsactions 
of a learned Society or in a Phllologkal Review, he is sure 
to bo disappointed by finding that somebody who he hopes 
has read his paper 1 ms not read it. And, on the other hand, 
a man who is seeking for knowledge in all quarters about 
one particular subjwt finds, when it is tf>o kte, soniethiug 
wry much to his purpotw lies hidden in the mgea of Tmns- 
ftctlojjH of a Icametl Society *)r in tlujso of a rhilologioal Ifoview. 
The (lerniaiis, whom Mr. Ifiackio so much dislikes, really 
a kuf)<‘k or two, and the Swibs deserve still raoro, for thus biding 
some of fheir hfist writings in placeji where tliey are “with diffi¬ 
culty couBuitetl and with facility ijjinmed.” (hily we should not 
biivo thought of making ouriiuian on this head in a sentence which|, 
though not specially long, to bo read over agtdn Wfopo we 
gra.«p the meaning, just as if it were a Gmnoii sentence with the 
verb half a wilo away before the nomiiinlivo cose. Mr. Blackie 
gives us a list of eight other papers in various periodicals which ho 
has not reprinted, but which he Kiys “ contain matter tijat might 
rcw'ard a glance tfoin pemons interested in the snlgeel which they 
disi'UBS.” Wo rejoice to hear that a lecture by Mr. Blackie on the 
“ Classical /Yfliiiities of tho Gaelic J..anguago,’'jpublifihed 80 iue years 
ngo, and now out of print, wn» so lucky at tno time as to “ meet 
with a very favourable reception from comjKjtcnt judges,” and that 
hi.« only reasons for not w^prirding it are that ho “ hopes soon to be 
able tt) cany tui his sluditw of Gaelic ]>hilology to more worthy 
conchwioiiK,” and als^ becauso certidn otlK5r scholws are likely “ to 
set Ihoir hands so furiously and Srtoutly to tlio work tluit any 
further excursions oil his jiait into a domain not spocialhr his may 
be rendered iinnocessm'.’’ Gf tho \uecefl thus shut out, tiiat whkH 
w'u should be the most in(‘lined toft.Hk for is niw “ OntheChaructor,. 
Condition, and i'rospects of ibo Ortok I’oople,” which we do iwd 
(Umbt “ might reward a gbuice.” Modern C?ruek matters anj Mr. 
Blackie's strong point, and he is always at his best when he is 
talking about lliem. 

One moro phrase in this prefoco calls for some notice, “ So¬ 
fia’,” sii}s Mr. Bkckie, " os my antagonism to certain philologknil 
aud myt.h('loffioHl apcHUilutions of my distinguished friend. Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller, is coiicemoil, I liave seen n(j(tlii!ig from his jicn, 
or frinn that of any other person, that in tho sUgiiteut degwo 
moves me to luiv qt tali lien tion of what I iiavo distinctly ststoil on. 
the^e pf!)int8.” it may therefoi’© ho well to look to thoea imsoges 
of tho essavs which may give us sunie notion what are the ideas 
ab(jut philological imd mytliolt^ical matters to any qualiiioation 
of which nothing ha.s in the slightest dugreo moved Mr. BkckleL 
First of ail, we are not attraciecl when \vu cumc to such phrases- 
as “a mind not violently pos&esscd German theories, “ the 
erudite litiicjmongers bi'voud the Rhine,” “the great Bcriiti 
nutitmalist,” “any but a tborough-^iaced German idwnnongear”j 
and then we go ou to find Mr. Blackie talking abmU ^‘-the 
(jerimine,” “ the tJcrmfin scliool,” as if ail Germans thought alike,, 
and as if there wore not a hundred German schools. After 
we are nut surprised at some of the othor things which we find. 
Concoive a man who, liaviug spoken a f«w tiiues rafore of Prufusaor 
Max Miiller and other riansi’rit scholars, and not having spoken 
of any othor modem writers for three or four pftge 3 » tiiiis about- 
“ the uuiri who at the pnistmt <iay shnll attempt to interpret the 
Greek gi^ds from the tranalitcnttiou of tiotiscrit or Hebrew words.*^ 
Aud, a few pages buck, wo read:— 

r'ompar.ilive philoloj^y, like archicniegy, rceovera the eaifiost liistoi*}' of a 
lif-forc wniiug w<Is kiuova ; mjxI this Uie inquiry, whutikur a 

Tiiy 1 liology which licare 11 fon-itoi nt»iiioiu;Jatur«‘. ou iu fac® inay not convey 
finvigii idf-ns in Us xml—ilint is, to take an exaiiipio, wfaotW the Gr«ik 
inytholofiy, if the iiiuiics uC it;- pci-oiiagts nro mom readily exp.!aincil in. 
Ilehrow or Sunscrit thun in may not, iu resjMCt uf its itionti and 

legends, he imnv {iix)|*erly intcr|ircted from original Hebrew or i^nscrit than 
fioni native ClrceK bourccs? 

It is not very clear ^>'bethcr Mi’. Blackie is here speaking in hla 
own name or in that of somebody else. But it is plain eUher that 
IMr. Blackie bimsclf thinks, or else tl^at he thinks that somebody 
else thinks, tli.it to go to Hebrew ami to go to Sanscrit for an ex- 
nlaiialioii of Greek words or of Gm-k luylhs are exactly the wuno 
kind of process. To Mr. Hlaekie Sanacrit and Hebrew are both 
ill‘‘(lie Fas I,” find that is enough. He directly after tells us ia 
his text:—“ The prospect thus lield out of tracJiig famous Euro¬ 
pean rcliv,i‘>us myths to^ their far homo iii the East is extremely 
inviting.'' Ami he adds in a note a quotation fromBryant 
“ The whole theology of Grtts^e w.as derivt^ from the ’Eaiit.” It 
is plain to Mr. BliicKie that Brynnt is quite on a level with th^ 
person whom ho f?cenis to refer to in the following eentenee:-— 

llic last wmreo of Greek nij’th.s for whieli a strong clum has rcwmtjy 
been pul ibrili by a Gennan ot dL-diuguhihRd iidont, taste, and hwmiiig In. 
thill L'ouuriy, is iSause-rit. 

It would perhapu be in vain to -explain to Mr, Blackie tiiat no ouo 
goes to SauBcrit m btfuig in any strict oepsa the source of Gref3k 
myths. Bui it is amusing to bear him go through Eg^’plian, 
Hebrew, Phuinician, and Sanscrit theories, and in the eml pro- 
nomic^j the last to be ea much a fiiilure ae any of the others, and 
seomingly ratW moro of a foiltiru than the Plunniciau theivry. 
This is the kind of thing which Mr. Bkckie gives us by way of 
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a neoeaeaxy protect against soma ingenioua aherrationH of Max 
MiilieXi Glmtona, Inman, and Oox, in the method of mythological 
intarpretation.” Idr. Blackie has tho advantage of us with regard 
to the third name on hia list; but we should never have thought 
of claasing Mr. Gladstone among comparative mythologists, and as 
for Professor Midler and Mr. Oox, whatever their aberrations may 
be, Mr, Blackie has not yet taken the first steps towards qualifying 
himself to judge whether they are aberrations or not. It is per¬ 
fectly plain that the Edinburgh Professor of Greek does not yet 
know what comparative philology and comnarativo mythology are. 
And this is tho more pity because, thougli Mr. Blackie does not 
know whence words come, he does know in some cases, as hia 
papers on modern Greek show, whither words go. lie seems 
to know as little of the history of his own hinguago as ho 
does of the history of Greek. As ho seems to think that there 
are people who derive Greek from Sanscrit, he hiiuself ewms to 
derive English, or some part of it, from High-Gomian. Eugli.sU 
is in his eyes (329) “a merely derivative and mixed language,” arid 
(137) “ the Saxon half of English is a sort of amputated Gennan ”; 
and m another place ( 1 ^^ he speaks of the loss of the initial f/c 
in the English past participle oa “ a change wliieh the (lermaii has 
auffered in passing into English”; and again (226) ho tell.s us limt 
^Hhe original form” of tho English wonl sliiy “is the (Jermaii 
word Knlagetiy to strike.” Opposite to tins we are net unnaturally 
told that, the Latiu fur is derived from tho Givelc verb 
Here then we have some of the doctrines which nothing from the 
pen of Professor Muller or any oilier person moves Mr. lllaclde t(? 
qualify in the slightest degree. The faith on wlncli Mr. Blackie 
.stands so firm is that English is derived fr'-.u I ligh-Germau, that 
Latin is derived from Greek, but that (.Irenk is not deriM?d from 
Sanscrit. This last, womu^t beg leave 1o exphiiu to .Mr. Blackie, is 
a doctrine which neither X^rofessor Muller nor any other mail who 
knows what he is talldog about would for a niomcut think of dis¬ 
puting. 

But, notwithstanding all this, wo have a good deal of tendor- 
nesB for Mr. Blackie; if he would only keep to what ho R*ally 
understands, ho would do good service. His graver issays, pLilo- 
eophical and Mstorical, may be read with some interest, tliourrh 
perhaps ho now and then gets a little out of his depth, and 
00 certainly miscalculated hia own powers wdicn lie took upon 
him to do battle with Mr. Grote. The real value of the boolv, as 
of all that Mr. Blackio has hitherto done, lies in the moth^rri 
Greek part, and in the dealing with tlie question of accent. 'Plio 
last paper, “ On tho Place and Power of Accent in Language,” 
wo have reviewed before when it camo in a separate furru, 
and wo expressed a lu'arty general agreoimnt with it. We 
are moro and mure convinced that it is (|uito posailile to 
read (Xreek so us to presene both accent and quantity. To 
do BO is certainly hard work for those who are not used to it, 
but it id most likely no harder than n great many other things 
in our own and in all other languages, which seem easy enough to 
those who have been used to them from their childhood. Yet, 
after all, the process of phonetic corruption in any ciise .shows that 
one sound really is harder than another, Jt is <|uite possible, not 
only to say dv'ipttiiroQ without making tho w shoit, hut even, which 
to us is much harder, to say without making the i short. 
But it is clearly easier to say uvOf^voe and ou/ia or uv'>p(\Troi; and 
iro^ia, and so the inudorn Greeks have gi’ailufilly surih into tho one 
cotrupliou, while Western scholars have deliberately choBen the 
other. In this essay, and in both bis essays on the modern Greek 
language, all that ^^r. Blackio says is quite to the purpofti? us far as 
it goes; but even hero ho fails really to get to tho bottom 
of ms subject. Ho does not at all attempt to trace tho evidenco 
which we have in abundanco to show tliat ?<ome tif t ho features 
which distinguish modern Greok from ancii nt can really ho traced 
up to the most ancient form of Greek that avo have, much as 
Erench and ItaUnu uses of liatin words which are not to Ijo found 
in Cicero we often to ho found in Plautus. Nor Jigain does Mr. 
Blackio at all mark tho evidence which ecclesiastical and mcdiievul 
language gives as to the early date of the present Gmokpronuncia¬ 
tion, just as the Greek of tho New Testament gives us one stage of 
tho process by which modern Greek grew out of tho ancient. In 
abort, tliero is a great deal to he said about (Jreek accents and about 
modern Greek which Mr. Blackio does not seem to have thought 
of. But ho h(iS tho merit of having been one of the few, 
and we believe one of the first, to thinlc of these matters at all; 
and with that merit we will gladly leave him. 


LOXSDALF/S LIFE OF DALTON.* 

I T is 08 a sketch of the life and personal clinracteriSitics rather 
than as a summary of tho sdeutiiic labours or discoveries of 
Dalton that Dr. Lonsdale has put together tho present memoir of 
one of the most distinguished among tho worthies of Cuiiibcrland. 
Satisfied with the justice already done to the intellectual powers 
and achievements of the Northt'rn philosopher by Dr. William 
Charles Henry and Dr. Angus Smith, be has made it bis task to 
set forth with greater fulness the private or domestic side of Ids 
career. Not that Dalton a great siirvicosto chemistry aro passed 
lightly over or inadequately Ueated, sperinl chapters being devoted 
to the history of eewh of his prominent discoveries; hut whet his 
present bi ographer claims in particular to have done consists 
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in having brought together much original’ information, in part 
drawn iwm letters of Dalton’s own, with many of which he 
has been favoured, in part derived froni the conversation of in¬ 
timate frieud.s and assiMjiatea of the philosopher. Among these 
he especially mentions his late worthy friends, Jonathan and Jane 
Carr of Carlisle, who had been pupils of Jonathan and John 
Dalton at Kendal, and retained lively recollections of the junior 
Bchoolniastor, many membei's of the Society ol Iriends^ iu 
the North and elsewhere, and several of the Fletcher family, 
with whom John Dalton had ht'on intimate from very early 
days. Dr. JiOnsdalos work is somewhat marred by a ten¬ 
dency to grandiose and stilted writing. Every common day is 
with him a “ diurnal.” In his prefatery chapter upon the early 
history of cheiuislry we have a deal of tail-talk about “ man’s en¬ 
deavour to fathom the impenetrable problem of his own genesis, 
and the gradetory lines of his intellectual moral development,” with 
roundabout allusions to the “ esoteric angels with naughty long¬ 
ings for Eve's fair dauglitera,” and so forth. In even worse taste is 
his making George Fox find no bettor aids to salvation ‘'at tho 
liands of the spiritual directors of the 8tate Church than a recom¬ 
mendation by some of beer and concubinage, by others of tobjicco 
aJ)(l p.salmody,” and speaking of his success in “ carrying the plu¬ 
ralist vicar of Brigham olf his tithe legs and all his oongregatiou to 
a free ministry.” Worst of all is a tendency to sallies of what he is 
•djvioiisly nloHsod to consider w'it, which when not feeble is coarse. 
It is not till he gets into tho heart ofhia subject, catching it may he 
.something of the native simplicity and twber plainness of the man 
ho has to describe, that ho snows himself worth attention. 

An aneciloto of John Dalton lato in life gives tho true key to 
the success upon which ho could look back, and to his triumph over 
dit]icultie.s whii'h might well have seemed insuperable. Entertain¬ 
ing a fiicud and his Sun at supper at an hotel, and inquiring into the 
youth’s progress in study, tho philosopher ended by saying, “ Thou 
seems to have better talents than I possi'ssed at thy age ; but thou 
may want the thing that I have a good share of, perseverance.” 
The son of a poor weaver—a man of no parts, who was thougJit but a 
fecliless sort of man, and could hold out to his son no higher expecta¬ 
tions than that of plying the shuttle!, to whiclihia childish fingers were 
set at the o.ai'lie.st moment—it was by dint of she,er plodding and 
of persovoring toil that Dalton fitted himself for the struggle of 
life ami led the way to the aohiovernerits of his after years. The 
plain aud lowly dwelling is still shown wlau’e he first saw the light 
at the little village of I'liigloslield, near Cockermouth, chiefly famed 
as h.iving gi\en runne or title to the fuimder of Queen’s Gollege, 
Oxlord, end cliaplain to tiuivn Phirq>pa. Some ejuall property 
Lad, it would seem, come into the family from the I'earons, one of 
whom .Junathau Dalton, John's grandfather, married in 1712, 
amassing a further amount of wealth in laud and hereditaments to 
tie' v;‘liie orHome35L ayeur, Avliichon the deatli of his eldest sou, 
a I".) named .lonntlum, ftdl to .Tolin s father, Joseph. It is believed, too, 
that Ids wife, J lehoruh Greenup, brought to Justmli a slender dowry .as 
well iis nil active mind, great energy, and quick intelligence, which 
qualities doubtless had their etlect upon (ho character and intellect 
of John, who, with .an elder brother Jonathan and a sister Mary, 
alone of six children grew up to maturity. Not that tho boy was 
by any means of quick or ready intellect, sharp at work, or deinon- 
Hlnilivc at play. Constancy of purpose and thoughtful solf- 
reliunce were the qualities which most marked hw early years, and 
won for liim the interest and good will of the exceltent Quaker 
master of Bardshaw Hall Schoiol, Mr. Jolm Fletcher, under whom 
ho was enabled to get througli arithmetic and navigation before 
the com}detion of his twelfth year. At ten ho gained vast credit 
by setting right a lot of mowers who wrangled over tho dilForenco 
bel ween sixty square yards and sixty yards square, us woll us by 
delivering a lecture extempore from a hedge to his juvenile mates 
on the way home from school. Still more fortunate was he in 
s(!curing the frioudshii) of a Quaker gentleman of ample means and 
knowloclgo, Elihu Robinson, “ the man of Eagleslield,” the founder 
of Gmuberland meteorology, the friend of Collin.son, Frankliu, Fo- 
thcrgill, and Clarkson. Seionco and literature owed iimcli in those 
Nort hem lands to tho aid of leading Friends. At Robinson’s houpe 
John Daltonworkodinuch with William AlJerflon,his soniorin yoRr.s, 
keeping generally ahead of him, and spurring him on when inclined 
to seek tho master’s aid by his broad Cumbrian “ Yan mod don’t” 
(one miglit do it). In his thirteenth year—1779—the energetic 
lad is found opening a school on his own account at EaglesSeld, 
first iu an old barn, next in his father’s house, and finally in tho 
Friends’ moeting-houso. Whilst coping with lads and lasses of^teu 
older than himself ho was steadily improving his own powers, 
uidiid not a little by the Ladies’ Diary or Almanac for that yeai’, 
whidi ho copied verbatim, and the problems in wliich he worked out 
witli his companion. After two years of teaching, which never 
brought him in, it is thought, more than five shillings a woek, he 
was glad to eke out his means by occasional husbandry. 

When nearly sixteen, ho was induced to join his brother Jonathan, 
then an usher under Mr. Bewley at Kendal, on whoso retirement 
the brothers continued tlie school on their own accoimt in 1785, 
with their sister Mary os housekeeper. Their educatiouttl course, 
originally confined to English, I.ailiu, Greek, and French, witJi 
writing, arithmetic, morchants’ accounts, and math^matioB, was 
oxtended a few years later so as to include probably more than 
was then taught in any public school in the Mng^m, adding, 
as it did, to those stauies nearly the whole range of snbjocta 
corapri.sed under the heading of natural philosophy. Yet the 
returns brought iu by all this diversified labour seem barely^ to 
have reached looi. a yeaii including the pittance earned by drawing 
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conditions, making tvilla, and siimlar lialf logoli scbolastic 
ATOcationSt The Daltons were known as strict aisciphnarians to 
itn extent which in one instance is seW to have brought them 
Bomewhat prominently before the public. John, though the 
less severe of the two, is reporUni by surviving pupilc to 
have been fe-r from conciliatory in method, or disposed to bnnff 
out the kindlier feelings of his scholars. The bucohcism of 
Eaglesficld still clung to thoir nature, end was probably in no 
dSeo relieved by the stidnesa end formalism symbolized by 
the rigid collar and broad brim. Such were his powers of ab- 
fltraction that John Dalton could, it was said, in all tho tur¬ 
moil of a class of thirty or forty scholars, direct his mind to w(;rking 
out problems in the higher mathematics. On the 26th of October, 
1787, he delivered his first set of lectures on natural philosophy, 
«t tho rate of half-a-guinea for the course of twelve, or one shilling 
a single lecture. The same lectures ho repeated four years later at 
DO more than live shillings the course—a sign of the slender success 
attaint in the first instance, whether from some defect in tho lec¬ 
turer or from the lack of local intei’ost in matters of physical science. 
All the while he was pushing his studies, stimulntea and guided 
by the remarkable energies and abilities of John Gough, whose 

S rofound and diversified learning, in spite of his blindness, is 
escribed in a letter of Dalton’s in teiius no less glowing than those 
of Wordsworth’s verse. It was in the form of replies to questions 
in the Gouilemen’s and I.adius' Diaries that Dallon first brought 
his powers before tho public, winning prizes from time to time 
for problems in mathomalica and hydrostatics, whilst he appears 
at tue Slime time to bo bestowing much attention uj)on chemistry, 
Botany and entomology entered largely into his study of niiluro, 
and it avus above all in meteorology, favoured by ilio conditions of 
cliuiHte peculiar to his native county, that he found the ba.^is of 
his ultimate commnnd of the chief secreta of physics, lie is seen 
noting and recording with infinite piitienoo the changing 
conditions of tho atmosphere by the aid of instruments simple 
and far from adequate, for tho most part of hia OAvn making, 
yet working out results ou which a new science has been built. 
Without any fuudamontal knowledge of anatomy or of the physio¬ 
logy of man, ho fell upon apian of his own fur U'stingand method¬ 
izing the processes of nutrition and sustenlution in the human 
frame, weighing daily hi.s oAvn ivyedn and including the p€‘r- 
spiration. Tlie idea of muKiiig modiciiio his pmfesaiun is broacned 
in a letter to Elihu Uobinson in August 1790; but neither from 
Kobinatm iior from other friends did lie receive oiKKiuragcment 
enough to persevere in that line. After twelve years at Kendal, 
on tile recommemlatioi) of .lohn Gougli, he ronutvod 1<» Manchester 
to take the course of * matliematicul and iialuml phihisophy 
in the new College recently e.-^lahlis-hed by Noncontormists to 
supply the growing wants caused by their exclusion from Oxford 
and Cambridge. As credentials of his future emmence, in addition 
to the promise held out by bis career tliu.s far, lie tooli with him 
the revised proofs of his Mdcoroloyivul Eemijit, There ho con¬ 
tinued to dwell for the fifty more years to which his life of in- 
telioetual labour and usofuluess wa-s prolonged. 

Tlie stages of Dalton’s otherwise imeventful career are marked 
by the steps of development by w’hich hi.s new selieme of philo¬ 
sophy advanced towards conHiiniiiialiou. But wliil.st the whole of 
his observations and philosophical researches converged towards 
this ultimate result, there was to be found in tlio subsidiary 
labours which varied hi.s dull professional toil and supplied tlie 
material for his leading hypothesis acope for his untiring powers 
of reflection and reasoning, with results of solid and per¬ 
manent value to science. Dr. Lonsdale's list of tho papers read 
by him before the members of Iho Alnnchestor Literary and Pliilo- 
sophicul Society, not less than 116 in numljer, besides liis contri- 
bution.s to Nicholson8 Journal and Thompsons Anuala of 
Philosophy, and to other scientific serials, in addition to his 
more subslantinl or syatcraatic writings, provo what a fund of 
intollectual energy remained to him after the exhausting toil of 
daily teaching, tedious and depressing as the formal routine of a 
schoolmaster’s daily duty must bo beyond moat other kinds of 
mental lalwur. Nor is tne versatility of his mind less shown by 
tho widely varied cliaracter of these papers. It was in tho earliest 
of them, October 31, 1794, that he broached that memorable dis¬ 
covery in the theory of light and vision which sprang from his 
orecognition in himself of the peculiar defect which has since been 
known by his name. Tho date of this discovery would seem to be 
marked by the anecdote of his purchasing for his mother in boyish 
days a^ir of silk stockings at Kendal as bocoming drab, which 
dame Deborah and the neighbours would have it wore cherry- 
coloured. That his active mind had not slept over tlio oddity of 
the phenomenon appears from tho statement of his biographer ’that 
both brothers, sharing tho like infirmity, tested the vision of 
their scholars, and found in them a percoutago of similar cases, 
which afiorded some comfort in their sense of deprivation. In tho 
^ys of his late-won distinctions, when flaunting his scarlet robe 
as an honorary D.C.L. of 0.vfurd at Court, or amidst the 
TJniveraity dons, ho was spaicd the sense of its incongi’uity with 
bis Quaker under garb. To the occomnanying duluess to fbmale 
chams is attributed the of Dalton’s having Ihixmghout 
idung to single life, though it would be mjfair to leave out of 
the account bis slenderness of means until the falling in of his 
brother Jonathan’s comparative fortune in 1834. More than one 
episode in his life and corrospo^ence shows him to liave been 
fhr from insensible to the attractions of pretty Quakeresses. Tliat 
he was indiihprout to the wealth which his rare powers of mind, 
not to speak of his actual discoveries, might have brought him. is 


manifest in tho simpticity, amounting to rudeness, whirii marked 
his mode of living. To foreign savants, like M. Pellotan, who • 
made pilgrimages to the ideal wridc of science and teaming at 
Manchester, he would show a roughness of manner as well as a 
penury of siUTOundingB which was made up of pride as much as of 
native simplicity, whilst men set in the high places of aoientific 
fame and emolument were aghast at finding a man of European 
1^10 lodged like a peasant and overlooking a ploughboy 
ciuhering on a slate. It was a minor burst of the same pride 
which led him to speak wdth undue contenmt of the apparatus 
which helped him to his great discoveries. Though not a few of 
thew were worked out with penny ink-pots and glass-tu^ not 
costing a farthing each, and though he would speak of all the books 
he had ever read os what he could carry on his back, it turned out 
that his library contained upwards of seven hundred volumes, some 
of considerable value, and that his instruments filled a case of no 
mean propoitiuns in the rooms of the Society of which he was so 
long tlie ornament and the light, It was not till 1822 that he 
considiirod it within his means to' pay the fees required fer the 
fellowship of the lloyal Society; an honour whicli he had declin^ 
twelve years earlier ou the score of poverty, though it lias been 
thought tliat doubts of his election, with Davy so strongly opposed 
to hiB atomic theory, might have more to do with the refusal. 
It is certain that Dalton was wholly wanting in those graces of 
manner end of character which, with uot less simplicity or inde- 
pondenro, won for Faraday universal honour and alJection. Self- 
williid and opinionated, so as toreject with scarcely an attempt to 
mastor them the facta or tlio fornuilw advanced by Wollaston, 
Ber/.olius, or Gay-JiUfis.ac, and K'arish to a degree which forbade tho 
kindly intercoui\Ho of civilized society, he was himself the main 
cause of the isolation or ostracism which has been unfairly 
charged uuou tho jealousy of rivals or tho cxcIut«ivene8M of fashion. 
I'fir from iMjing immy-sided, or from overcoming by' dint of culture 
liih native naiTownesa or rut*ticily of mind, he retained to the last 
tlu^ tastes and luiiuncts of the cottage; nor did any trace of his¬ 
torical or liberal reailing of any kind show itself in his conversa¬ 
tion or roliuvK iho nnadomed prt>su of his addresa»‘s, wliich gained 
nothing in music, whatever might have been their gain in strength, 
from his broad Cumbrian Doric. As an experimentalist he was 
neither elegant nor in any great degree successful. It was by rudo 
fttrenglh of intolloct and will that he beat out his conclusions, and 
jnadu his way to tho foremost rank among the original thinkers and 
discoveiers of his ow n or any age. 

Of Dalton's greiit discovery Dr. Lonstlale gives a very good 
popular sketch, showing how lie was led to it by his observations 
on meteorology, in particular by bis rescaivhes into the proportion of 
the several gases or elastic fluids constituting tho atmosphere, with 
the result of the first clear conception of definito multiple propor¬ 
tions. TTow far bo himself was conscious of guidance from the 
laboum of others in tho same field is to bo seen from what Dr. 
lUmry has given us of his father's minute of a conversation with 
T^alton, in wliich the philosopher speaks of what he owed lo 
llichter’s laws of reciprocal proportions or equivalents deduced 
from his experiments on tho neutral salts. Jlis own reading, 
Iboiigh iiidtlier wide nor deep, would supply him with mvum 
material out of which, by a master stroke of consli'uctivo skill, 
he reared the fabric of what ho uot unjustly termed a new 
chemistry. There is no evidence that lialton ever combined 
with his chemical researches tlie slightest study of electric or 
magnetic phenomena or laws; nor could he in conseaueuoe have 
miticijtateu such filter developments of the law 01 molecular 
coinbmation as have already brought light and heat and many 
eileets of electricity, and now pvomiso to bring chomistrf, 
within ono generalization, as modes of motion—chemical equi¬ 
librium liaviiig been shown by Drofessur Williamson to consist, 
not in molecular rest, but in a system of molecular movemeiits 
in which decompositions and recompositions balance each other. 
As the first, however, to announce and to prove experimentally the 
universal law to which common consent has given his name, 
Dalton has established his claim to be considered, as his biogiapher 
calls him, a law'giver of science. 


LANCIE’S HISTORY OF MATERIALISM.* 

T he title of this book, whicli after n lapse of some five years 
has rcHppi'arod in a much modifiiHl shape, by no means fully in¬ 
dicates the nature of its contents. The first volume—^all that has 
yet appeared—does indeed contain a history, and a very elaborate 
history, of Materialism from tho very beginning to the time imme¬ 
diately preceding the appearance of Immanuel Kant in tho philo¬ 
sophical world; but it contains a great deal more. Not merely has 
tho examination of a particular series of tenets involved the inves¬ 
tigation of opposing doctrines, not only has tho author been 
copitms with ins biogTaphies, but he has been careful to point out 
the special influence of certain scientific theorira on difl'erent ages 
and countries, so that he virtually kdds to the history of civiliza¬ 
tion a new chapter, extending over a long period of time. 
Tho subject likewise gains in extent from the circumstance that 
the thiiiKers who come in for tho largest share of coiisiderar* 
tion are not only the materialists strictly so called, but the whole 
body of the empirists, whom Dr. ‘Lange regards as co-operators 
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with th« mi^tomliats in the furthemnce of y)hvsicftl science. In 
Iris (Criticism as th hU hiogittphy he is impflrtial to an almost ini- 
tating ^egvee; he seems to sympathize with the materialista 
witlmt Wsg exactly one of them. AVhat ho is we do not exactly 
know; hat at all erents he is not a ‘^miliat” in tho mediaeval 
sense of thh word ; ho does not in the least believo iii^‘ Universals^” 
nor does he think that the buoit of nature is to he read otherwiso 
than hjr experiment. 

Ancient Materialism is neatly snmraod up in six proposltioiie, 
which virtually contain the whole theorpr of Demokrilos, and 
with which tho Btudciit of Lucretius is of course tolerably 
familiar;—I. Out of Notliiu^r arises nothing; nothing that is 
can ho destroyed. Change is no more than coriihinatiou and 
separation 2. Nothing hapwns hy chance, but nil through a 
cause and by necessity. 3. Nothing exists W atoms and empty 
space; all dso is mere opinion. 4. Tho atoms art; iniinite in 
number and infinitely various in fonn. In an eternal fall lljnmgh 
infinite space the larger atoms, falling^ more quioldy, hound upon 
the smallfiT; tho side-motioiis and vortices that thus ari.se are the 
wmmencement of tho world's formation. Infinite worlds are 
formed and perish successively and simuHanoously. 5. Thu dilior- 
enco of all things arisca from tho diflbronco of thoir ulonis in 
uomber, magnitude, form, and order; thero is no qunlitaUvo 
diflcience of atoms, neither havo thoy any inturnal coiiditiun.^*; 
they only act on each other by oxtarnnl pres.sure anil impulbc. 
6. The soul consists of fine, smooth round atums, liKo those of tire. 
Those atoms are of all the moiiit mobile, and by their niotiou, hieh 

S ^nneates the whole body, tlio phenomona of !iJe art' produced. 

y the side of this theoretical matorLilisin grew up whit Dr. 
Lange terms ‘'ethioar' matoriali.sm, a result of pluloaophieal 
etmsunlisui. What matter is to external nature in the Ibriiier, 
senstitiou is to the inner nature of man in tho lattiT. As tlie 
theoretical materialist durivea the forms of things from tliu imitter 
of which they are composed, the wmsualist derives nil cori.seioa^nosa 
from sensation. Tho two doctrines are iqipartTitly nulagoniatie, to 
each other. The materialisjt, strictly so called, will deuv that 
BCimtion can be separated from matter, and will regard e ery proeMiSa 
of consciousness as tho result of material oponitions not to t>e di-s- 
tinguished from tliosti of tho outer world. Tho sensualist, on ilio 
other hand, must deny that wo havo any knowledge of the outer 
world at all, inasiuiieli as wo cannot get l>eyon(l our pereoptions, 
and are withont moans of ascertaining the ndati ms of these to miy 
external entity. Tho six jiropositions of Domola-itos given ahove, 
shocking R8 1 hey appear when rcganled from -i religious point of 
view^ have certainly a much less dreamy look idi «nt them than tlie 
idealistic theories of Plato. Nevertheless llu';»e .itoius, which to 
the vulgar mind recommend themselves hy their tangjhi’itv, 

® nothing more than that imnpproiu'hahlo “ Ding-an-hirh ” 
Kant, who horein is at ono with the sensualists, deelaved 
to he beyond the reach of human conscionsue.'^.s. 'I'his “ Ding-an- 
sich ” the consisUmt sensuidist would as soon call a mermaid as an 
atom; and when Kant, herein differing from him, went far as to 
moinlnin tliat it is not a raero nothing, and e^'ii ilignilJed it 
with tile name “Noiimenon”—1>. a non) something 

about which nothing can ho known—ho gave rise to a por- 
nlexity affording njatter for discussion down to the presenL day. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this veritable anhigonism, tho materialists 
and the sensualists anpear us staunch allies in the history of philo¬ 
sophical thought, and are attacked hy a common foo, the atomic 
system being as repugnant to the Platonic thoolugy us “ ethical 
matemlism " or simsnalism to the Platonic code of niorala. The 
legend that tho Sophist Protagoras was the pupil of the alomist 
Bemokritos, tliough perhaps not susceptible of historical proof, is 
not to bo rejected with contempt. 

Protagoras, the chief of thoso Sophists who were overywhero 
regarded aa bugbears till they found an apologist in Hegel and 
advocatcB in Mr. Groto and Mr. IjOWCs, scorns to mivo Ix^cu the first 
man whose speculations took u subjective rather than an ohjectivo 
turn; and, in a certain sense, as Dr. L^o remarks, ho is at the 
head of that movemont against materialism in which Sokrates took 
so leading a part. Nevertlwless tho alliance betwt'en Sokrates 
and tho Sophists ends as soon as it begins. If JVolagoras, with 
his maxim Man is Iho monanro of all things,” started from sen¬ 
sation and Bemolcritoa started from atoms, there is this rulation 
between them, that both regard the individual and not Uio univer¬ 
sal as the essential entity, whereas tho contrary doctrine wns held 
hy Hato. Much that passes for materialism now is in n^nlity 
sensualism, and in support of this view Dr. Lango cites Buchner, 
who explicitly declares that things only exist for one anoilier, 
and import nothing without mutual relation, and Molcschott, who 
stiU more expUciily asserts that, wore it not for its relation to a 
perceiving eje, the tree would not exist. 

precis moaning of tho expressjion “ethical materialiam ” 
which l)r. liongo uses as the moral equivalent for sensualism, is 
propounded by him thus 

By **^ilcal TOaterlaU.sm’' we mc to uuderataDd a doctrine according to 
the moral action of man arises from his own individual iinpuLscs, and 
which dctermmM the mode of action not by an uncondUionally dorain-mt 
Idea, but by the effort towards a doairable oosition. Such a doctriiio may 
be called matwialMitic beoeuw, like lUcorctical materialiam, it starta from 
natter, not from f»)rw, although lure wo reganl not the matter of extiTnal 
bodi«..nc« oven senaation aatho matter ot' iheoreUcal consciousnoas, but Uie 
clenwmtaiy matter of our pracUcal ralatlona, our isnpuUes aud our fwilings 
with regard to pleasure nml Us opiK««te. It may be i.bjooted tlmt this is a 
mere analogy, that we have hare no evident unity of tendency, still history 
almost eveiywhore shows us that this analogy is potent enough to detcruiino 
the ooanesion of the systems. 


We have dealt tlius at length with a very tmall part of Dr. 
Jjange's hook beciiuai^ it shows the principle upon which tho whola 
work is written. Tlie theoretical and the ethical materialists 
are rt^rded as workers in a common causo, and pass beforo uaina 
procession which begins in remote antiquity and ends with tho lart 
century, accompanied hy their opponents, whoso presence, althoi^h 
they arc less conapieuous, is found necessary to complete tna 
picture. 

When in his first section Dr. Lange has gone carefully through 
tho piogres.s of matoriiilisiu in ancient Greece and Rome, devoting 
many pagos to an analysis of iho great jioein of Lucretius, ho comes 
on his record through a transition period which begins with the 
decline of ancient clvilizatiou and ends wdth Bacon and DcscortOB. 
In this suction we have a brief history of .Arabian philosophy and 
scholHHtiei.snij with i*eflBcti<jna upon tlio influence of monotheism 
on imlural scjeiice. The uwteriftliHm of the seventeenth century 
occupies a third section, in which tho principal figures are those of 
(lassemli and lIoblH^*s, though Newton, Boyle, Locke, and Toland 
como into the njcurd, the last lining troattid almost with affec¬ 
tion. Mtraiigu the fact may scorn to some, Lu^land w^ tho 
hotbed whence Kpraiig all tho infidelity that spread over France 
during the yi'iira iiuiuediatcly preceding the first Ihwolution, 
thoii^di it attained new furin.s in a new atmosphere, and, especially 
in tho case of Luiuettrio, assinnod a tone of indecency unknown ta 
it in its jsiiti VO Iumho. J Iojico in the history of iho materialism of the 
oightcenlh cculury, wliieh occupies Dr. Lange’s fourth section, the 
leading chapter is appioiiriated to the influence of English mato- 
rialisui upon Kr.tnco ;md Gorniany, the latter eonul^ being at tho 
time the. niosi puritanical in all civiliueil Enrojio. In this section 
the woiks of rjainetlrie. and Baron von Ilolbiich are de.scvibed at 
rent length, and in the description of the former espocmlly tho 
reader is ^^Jp})!ied with much knowledge about a man w^hose- 
labours earned liiin a Had name, and who oven among students ot 
Ids period is Known hy his name only. By his fellow-frec- 
thinkurs this pruiionnced Alheist w'lis despised; and tho orthodox 
found evidences of a “ jndguiciit ” in tho report that he suddenly 
died of indigestion after partaking too largely of a phe«»ant-pio 
mu- tntfli‘ 8 . Dr. Lange ])ltiinly makes out that luamettrio was 
.an origluid thinker and not a inevo circulator of other people's 
thoughts. To the seekers for new information the chapters on 
(hissendi, Lmuottrie, and Holhach will probably ho tho most intor- 
cUing, because thoy present much which is not readily to bo foimd 
elsl;^vhere. Some who have not thought luiich on tho subject 
will )j<‘ eiiruiised to find A'ollnire so veiy mild a Deist that ho l(jok8- 
almost ortnoilox among ]ii.s (T)mpaniuu.s, By his biopTaphical 
information, mo.st liberully giviu. Dr. Lango greatly enlivens liis- 
oxpo.silions of ahatriise theojics. 

VVe nie much Iriupted to nuli' O in some detail the account 
of liUmeUrlo; but we feel that it would in a gi’uat measure he- 
spoiled by abridgment, interesting as it is on account of its full 
details, A.s a specimen of the manner in which Dr. Lange con¬ 
nects tho history of philosophy with that of civilization, wo may 
rccapiluhito the suh.stancc oi ld.s remarks on tlio influence of Bacon 
and Hobbes upon England. This i.sland, as alretidy stated, was the 
home of modern materialism, and Ifr. Ixinge would a.ssociato tho 
great adviuinj of England with tho namcfl ^)f Bacon and Ilobbtis, as 
the Fi’eneh Revolution i.s as.sociated with tluii of Voltaire. But in 
its speculative form it hero destroys Itself and gives way to prac¬ 
tical ^lursuits. Atheistical,as it might 1)0 in its tendency, it did 
not raise it.s hand in avowed hostility ogainst ecclesiastical in.stitu- 
tions. Epicurus, liucretius, and many Frenchmen of tho last cen- 
tiirv, strove to de.siroy religdou as such, and this practical aim seems 
to havo heuii among tho chief purposes of their theoretical specula¬ 
tions. Hobbes, on the contrary, favoura an established religion; 
“ State and Churcli ” (the usual order of the words being changed) 
is Ills leading maxim. Bacon and he havo taught people to direct 
thoir energies towards the atlninmont of practical results, and their 
unconscious di^^ciples follow in tho prescribed path without trou¬ 
bling tbemselvos about antecedent tlieorios. Dr. Lange sums up 
.as follows what bo cuiieeives tt) bo iho manifestations of Hohbisin 
in the England of tho present day;— 

Thu upper aiistiHTaey iiululgcs in tv pi;rM)n.nl fro«-thiivkin« (FwjBiiMrtmr/),. 
coupled with an c.sti'om fur occlfM.-i.itioid inhtitntions whiui ia, or has lie- 
comc, fiinccro. Tho nu*n of busino-^g regard all doubt rc.spccting the truths 
of ivligion «H “ imprartiral; ” fortius pro and con liclonging to discussions m- 
lative lit the tlier»rc*tioal foundaiions of theoloijy tlicy have no sense, and if 
thfV nhhor “(Icnnanhm,’' itisr.at,hcr biicaiise they have in view ttie security 
of Uf« on tliis side of the giave than on account of any c:H)CCLutiun.s in tlw 
life heyoud it. Women, children, and genLiincntal folk (GmuUumenschoi) 
ate imrcservcdly devoted to religion. On tho other hand, in the low'er 
strata of floeiely, for the maintenHiiee of which in their {wopor plneo a Ufa 
of refined sentiment does not seem to bo well iittotl, tbero is scuroely any 
religion at all b<*yond the fear of God and rc.spect for tho clergy. Tbo 
noLum of natural philosophy {NaiuTphilosophie) has poiisod over into that 
of physical gcience {rhtjsik) and a modernto egoism, which has admirably 
i-cooncilpd itself with Christianity, is acknowledged by all strata of society 
as the only foundation of morality, cither for tho individual or for the 
state. 

Dr. Lange docs not metin to eay that this state of things, 
wliich ho seems to regard with a sort of ironical admimtioa, ia 
entirely duo to the influence of an author so little studied by 
tlio “ general reader ” as Thomas Hobbes; but be eorwiders that 
the doctrines of the philosopher and tho life of his countiymon 
for nearly two centuries after his death wonderfully reflect each, 
other—that, indeed, tho reciprocity is now more cowjflete than 
oyer, showing that the old man of Mohnesbuiy was somewhat of a 
prophet. 

1 It should he stated that every section of Dr. Lange's work is 
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followed by a copioua body of notes, abounding^ in Tefisrences to 
autboritiee, and bearing ample toatimony to the extensive reading 
of the author. 


FRENCH rOLlTICAL CABICATUllE.* 

T PO not loiow,” Beys Count lldal in a book publkhed in 
JL 1B35, ‘^if it will ever occur to a clever man to write tbo 
history of the French people by its caricatures einco the institu¬ 
tion of cftrictttuKiB in J*Wco. Such a history would bo neither 
leas interesting nor less true than many of those with which we 
have been favoured for forty yejvrs past.” This idea lias occurred 
or been auggested to M. Ohamplleury, and ho has used it to good 
advanti^f. In his present volume he starts wilfi the condition of i 
the Tiers £tat before and up to 1789, Ifo remarks that the 
most curious point about liie coi’icnturisls of that period is the 
extreme variety of ti’ealnient which they brought to h'ar on the 
same subject. The stiiueuoss of the subject is a disadvantage. 
Men were tilled then with one idea; aud as in onlinary life lliero 
is nothing more tircaonie than a man with ouo idea, so the con- 
templatiun of a aeries of skelrhcs of piist liLstory .which ha\e all 
the same motive becomes wearisome. The throe figures of the 
noble, the priest, and the peasant, which ure the stock iii trade of 
the artists of 1788-1789, ha\e changed the position.^ which they 
then occupied. It is di/llcult in the.^e days of poor curates and 
wealthy colliers to SA'iupalliizo ivitli the continual glorilieation of 
the man with u spade at the o\i)eDsu of the man in a piiestly robe. 
Thus, in spile oftlie care AvithwJiich M. (/JiuiupiJeurvlias .manned 
jmd expkmod his Bpecimens, iho ealiealures of the period willi 
vvliicb his volume opens Si'em. as Lord Vernlam s.ias thy reading 
of good boulis Boiuetimea bceins, a little fiat and de:ul.’* 

A kind of meteoric Hli<)\ver of caricatures buisi \»pon Paris ufl' r 
the 4th of August. The delight of tlic people at the enforced sub- 
niiaston of the clerigy and tlie nobility expre.-.^ed itself in Aarioiis 
forms of muro or le.s.s extravagance. Jii f-omoof ihe sketches of tluj 
time tlio three orders are iv'presentiid eiubiacing, playing music, or 
dancing together. It may bo noted 1 bat in the case oJ' the dancing 
the noble and the, priest iiie. made, to hewuil their fato in having to 
pay for the music, lu olliors less kindneps and moder.uion to the 
two orders is fcliown by the artists, whoso sympathies were with 
the third, lu one, called “ Lo IV'-.s^oir,'' a corpulent ]irle,st is about 
to be. put into a prt'ss, O-om which two other ]u‘iests aro dejiiirtiiig 
in a MUgiilarly attciuialgd condition. A more violent version of 
the aiualgainaiiou of tlio throe orders I him that given by the 
.slouches of their vi'prcsentative.s suiging and dancing ttigelher is 
found ill iho sketch entitk'd “ Ln Seal fait, les Trois.’' lloro the 
de.siivd harmony i.s procured by the ab.-'-'irptiou of two out of tho 
three into the peasant, who stands alone, dressed in aco,stum>! made 
Jrum combinations of tJio prie'^t.’s, the noble’s, and his own. In 
another popuhiv sketch the devil, who has heou at all times 
of inestimable .ser\ico to caricaturists, is ropreseuted being beaten 
oir by a peasant, wdio.se father encoiinige.ii him with cries of 
“ I'lTippi' fort, fort, inoJi fils; e’est im arlfioisrato.” For soiuo 
tinio the Koyali.st }>nrty toolt no notice of the expressions of popu¬ 
lar feeling by moans of caricature, hut passt’d them over with 
whiit may )>fi called either a stupid indilVere.nco or a haughty di.s- 
tlain. It is curious that the lirsl wcajums employed by them in 
this kind of warfare wore aimed at the UiilvC of Orleans wul came ' 
from Luglaiid. One of the first of these, which appeiii*ed soon 
after the Stli and 6iU of October, repre.^ents the Unto huutiu;? a 
crowned stag with hound.s who have, limuan hends, each of vVlucli 
is labelled with tho name of one, of the Lhike's Court, The legend 
in English is, according to M. Ohamplleury, “ Who kills first for a 
crown,” which he oddly enough transktea, Liio couronue u ipii 
lo tnora.” In a French caricature of the siuno period tho Duke is 
scon to Imivo fallen in tho mud. Chabrond, one of his creatwvs, 
Ls trying vainly to wash him clean. On tho ground is written, 
“ iSastille, faubourg 8aint-Antoinc, poissurdo d’Aiguillan, Mira- 
beau, baron do Menon.” Decapitated ht^ids are lying around, set 
otF witli pikes and daggers. 

Tho clmptCT which contains an account of those and other like 
chafte directed at the Ihike of Orlesna concludes with a copy of a 
caricature entitled ‘‘Lo Iklculateur Fatriote.” lliis represents a 
man in tho hsrfwt of a student or a sngo studying his tablets in 
front of a table wbich is littered with hiuiuiu hetids. There is 
more force iu the drawing of this than is to be found in most of 
iho productions gf the lime, and it rlerivcs additimial intei*e6t froui 
the that M. Champfleury jn’otessns liimsolf Aiunblo to determiiio 
whether it einannled from tbe Kevolutionists or the Royiiliste. In 
the next chapter M. ChampfitMiry treats of Camille DcsiiJoulina, ami 
■of Pusaulchoy, who succeeded him as editor of the Jth'olutimA do 
Frmtce et de llrnhmt. It ifl cmious that Desmoulins and Jus 
desigiuir or engraver seemed to have worked independently of onch 
elber, for the 20th of Jliuch iji tlie first year of liberty the, 
following paitApTaph appeared in Dcsmoidia's pF.[pei‘;— 

Je pWtrttft coutrn la grnvnw cn teto Jo mon doruior inimH'o. .T’ai 
ohnervil [4»c] jo ne ms nielak point du front i.«pieo et des figurt'S, d 
I’eaiceptiyn do trois on quatts iloiit jki donarf 

On the 12th of April again he rejjeated his protest against tho 
vi^tt»>s 8U[^lied to his numbers. It may have been due to the 
independent tmd self-asserting spirit of the that writer.^ and 
illuatrators ^wew thus curiously at culds. lllualratioBs in Uio 

* HMrc dt fa Caricature wum h ItipafditfvCf f Entire et faSesiaum- 
tion, Far Chump lleury. Forw; Poutu, 


pwBont day, howoror, have sometimoa been observed to hava no 
appaixnit reforence te that which they are suppusud to idustrote. 

At the same time thaiOnimlle £K'.smouiin's jvmnal made its ap« 

S oavauce—that is, in NovembeK 1730—^ere appeared also a sheet 
evoled to the intereste of the EoyaUste, havii^ the eiartlit^ nanap > 
of Ijcs Aden dee Apdtres, This publication oontinued for two yeanh— 
that is, for four monthfl longer than its rival—during which period 
it must he said that it wumted many editors for the two of the 
I Jhh^uluimia tie Frmm et do. Frtdwht. An amusing enough war 
[ was carried on between tho two lepers. On one occasion when 
the revulutiouary sheet discovered that tn’idocrate was the «na- 
gixm of IminolOf tli« Uoyalists retorted with an anagram which 
was both more forcible and more correct, reminding one of the 
Kever m mad a Myo, which put to shame Dame Eleanor Davies's 
Fcv(‘(U, O Daniel! Tho Royalist paper soema to have hold its own 
very well on the whole. Its editors for the most part touched their 
bubp^cis with ti liglit hand and in a light Bceptical spirit. It is 
strange lo find the defondera of royalty, personified in Louis X.VI., 
.speaking in thwo twins of the pivst royalty of Louis XIV.:— 

XIV, flit aiiHsi fnuTiomnid ft Gnmd parce qu'il ahnoit lea Rrandw 
conqiietes k's grands eiiifiee.'^, Ics grandd fuLiis ka grandes feniniK», Ioh 
gisn Js vaii't", k s grjuuk‘.-< jKiiTiiqucs; ocUi no IVnipoclia pas de xneurir bitsn 
pi’tituim'iit, uj»ri;a avoir qjvouvii do grandes ImuiiliMtiuns. 

“No fliruit-on pas,” ob^'rves M. Ohamptieirry with clear percep¬ 
tion, “ iin passiigi' co\ip «5 dans 'I'haclioray 'f ” Jtt is strange also that 
the Jiavijig run their course for two years, were finally 

hUj)p^'o^sod by order of the King-. Their violence had uvertitepped 
all bounds. AVit was replaml by insult, di.seussioii by invective 
and calunmy. TIao authur of llistolre du la Curieatvre la M- 
judiiitpte is of opinion that these deiendt-rs of Royalty contributed 
ill no ine.asiirc lo its downfall. Tho uoWt brutalily of 

words and liii'ures einployod by tlie opposite party is better Iniowii 
to tho ■\voild. lu Irealiug of tho furious oulbui-st of popular in- 
dis/nalion ngiiinsl the clergy in 1790-91 M. Cluimptleurv esJdbits 
a. dm wing, winch will be iouiid facing p. 120 of his bools, the iu- 
Bcription of which is ronuirkablc for liui liornble exlravagtmce both 
of its sentiiufuta and its spelling. Ou tlio subject of these oxtva- 
vagaiiccs 1 lie author has some observatious which are worthy of 
Hole:— 

soul (TS ^ iok-uprs (jui font porrlrc k la caricature tout crAlit .wpi'fea des 
c'^prits )iic-;urch. l>u inormiit ou lu iiaino ivnipittcc la malice, 0a la vea- 
gi ririfi; i hnsM- Ic Ir.iiL spbitael, la cjincniiue doviont J-* comiJlice du piUagO, 
do rmri iidii- et do.'. iuiusum*s. Xous I'avons vu cii 1871. Et ccu.x qui 
sf.ront I’lu'' terd k jcdii-f! li'i) cxoi\s da la (Joiiiiiimio no devrout pjis 

oublier It' roll* dcs imiigos, prci'quc nusd pnksant que colui des jounmux. 

Tlio caricatures of that dato ai-o curious in this amongst other 
poiftts, tlirtt ihoy have given proiuinenre to ihroo men especially 
wlio would olhmvisp hiivo enjoyed a de.^erved obscurity, Maury, 
Mirabcau cattet, and E&p)x^mi'^iiil. They appear cmistiintly in the 
broadsheets of that day, liguring now lUi tho typii?s of the clergy, 
tho rarliameiit, and the aristociacy, whiili wore translated into 
I.ying, (.'heating, ajnl Destruction ; now as tho porfloiiiflealious of 
Rage, Respair, and Envy. Jn a third drawing which is headed 
“ Uien Ti’ est plus certain, ils filent leurs cordcs,” D'JCsprdmduil is 
repn'htmlcd Jiaiiging, while Maury and MiralwHu cadet ai-e making 
rope.s for Ihuni.sclvos under the direction of the iucTiteblG dovil, 
who was pre.'ised into unusually heavy sorvico by tlm caricaturistB 
of this period. “ A ces liommes,” says the author. “ la caricature 
rendit Borvic.e.; .sans elle, ils n’exiateraient pas.”^ Miraheau cjuiet, 
however, was rdready known as one of the editors of the AiiCtrett. 
'J'he dmitjn’H Biipplied the revoluliouury cm-icaturiats with plenty of 
subjects, and iin amusing cluipter upon thciie ia followed by an 
interesting account of Royer-Druii or Royer detNimcs), the first his- 
lorinii of caricature in France, lie was inspired Iw a blind 
batved of Fi-otesbinlisni, and w'as niigrv with those or his party 
w ho threw all the terrible burden of tho Ite volution on the shouldm 
of 1)10 Erf-Gma.*^ons, reserving none of it for the Calvinipi.'!. Tho 
jiorsisiciiee of his attiickfl upon the Revolution could have but one 
end, and ho died for the cause wliich ho had supported with all 
1ho ('uergy of his pen on tho I’otli of May, 1793. A Mme. 
Ci'fclard who had loved liim wioto exactly u year after Iiis death 
to tliotlomite do sfiretd gthi^rale do la Cfoiivoiition, asking to be 
condoiiniod to death also, lu a singularly touching letter, which is 
quoted at length by M. Champfleury. Among the names which aro 
known by their posscasom’ savagij attaoW upon tlio King and 
t,hu*cn with pen and pencil, that of Villeneuvo stands tmt dislin- 
pni'^hcd by the uimpproachablo hideousncB.s and dulniiss of bis 
production.'^. He and his imitators, as the author Bays, more than 
just iiy such coniiUL'idrt as tht*ft«j mado by Mallet du Pan:—“Ccs 
e.‘?tanlpe.s so distingiient par un canclciv. paitioulicj do platitude ol 
de icrocite. Rien do plus dloignd do I'esprit fran^ais ct do I'humour 
qui rend tres-piquuntes Ics caricatures uiiglaiaes, Oelles qu'on 
t'tido sur Ics quais rappclleut leu Vandales.” 

T'hc luopt interesting part of AI. Champfieury’s book, in gomo 
r(?specl.s, to English readers is likely to bo that which is devoted 
to Lii Involution jugdo par Gillray et Rowlandson,” The 
aulhur displays a Imenor appreciation than might bo expected of 
Die ICngliah artiste’powers; inclining; us one would to put 
Ruwlandsim above Gillray. Ho has probably been biasaeu some- 
wliiit by his inclination in choosing tho specimens which ho has 
given of each artists’ work. He has contested the very powerful, 
but veiy forocious, drawing of IRllray’s calletl “ A Family of Sans- 
culottcB refre.sUing after the futtjnies’of the day” wiDj liowhmd- 
eon’s “ Napoldon et la Mort.” The on© is marked by a savugo 
force, tbo other by a eombiv; and nmjenuc irony. It is noteworthy 
that there is a coiisidemble likeness to the real man in Kowhmd* 
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aon^ NaTOlaon.. Qillray^s represeutatien of him was always a 
merely arhitrair figure, which waa no more like Napoleon than 
George III. Upon Gillmr M. (Jhamptleury makes some good 
ohseivaiio]^ in one of which he falls into a curiously French 
blunder, ^e exaggerations of Gillray, ho says, aro on n large 
Male, like bis flow of spirits, and like the colouring which 
he employs. “ Ijo eatirique semhle un boxeiit' qui pniteiul faire 
lire le epectatoor n coups de pied dans le ■ventre,” This is an orld 
confusion between tl\e linglish boxing-match and the French 
Mvate. Tlio author institutes a comparison between the natuivs 
of Swift and Gillray, and tho termination of their lives:— 
peintre devint foil. Tel est Irop souveni lo lot de ceux qui 
analysent ou regardent de trop pres les foUe-s de leurs con- 
temporains.” In treating of the times of Napoleon the author 
takes occasion to make a violent attack upon Talleyrand and 
Comhaceree, and preserves two grossly brutal inots of NajMileou’s 
addiessed to t^em, which had better perhaps have been omitted. 
On the whole, however, M. Ohampfleury must he credited with 
haying avoided with much tact and skill tho olFonsivo i-ide of 
his subject. We may conclude our notice, as ho concludes his 
interesting and amusing book, with a very true maxim of 
Jouhert’s:— 

11 faut, pour le nu^ritj? ilo la carioutiiru, quVlle fioiL trailce par un humnio 
qui ait cu lui le type du beau. 


ETCHINGS IlY FllKNCII AXP KXrHjyif AKTISTS/ 

M r. IIAMJ'IRTON, who writt-s tho d^wriptivo and nitical 
notes to this hand^oiuo voUuno, has liopotofore doui* oon.l 
service in making tho art of etching, especially in its leas hiiuwii 
phases in France, familiar to the llritUh public. As editor of 
the jP<>r(/b//o ho has introduml into tliis country a class of uoi k 
which, just in proportion as it wns f<u*cigu to the pradioe of our 
English school, proved timely and sorviceablo. There is 110 donht 
that we had much to Iwivn ; indeed it is acbiowlcdgod that thu 
most skilful of etehers in this countiy, such as Mr. Whistler and 
Mr. Iladeii, are in style more identilied with E’rauce than with 
England. And Mr. llainerton, by the direction which his stmlies 
have token as well as by the advantages incident to his re':»idence 
on tho Oontinent, is warmly aiiprecialive of forei<2-n schools, 
while as an Englishman ho cannot ho otherwise than loyal 
to what has trutli and promi.-4e in it here at home. Thesis 
“Twelve Etchings by French and English Ailists” have been 
eelectod out of a miscollaneou.s multitude on the judicious prin¬ 
ciple of compromise. Little or imtliiug of that extravagance of 
genius which we aro led lo expect from Pans is prmitted in these 
pages specially provided fur tlm drawing-room table. iSome of tlio 
plates indeed ai-o even tame; thus a view on a canal in Venice hy 
M. L^on Gaucherel has n painstaking manipulation, a crudeness in 
light, and a poverty in shade wliich uppo.ar to ho simply the reverse 
01 the qualities cov eted and expected in the et^cherV art. Again, vvi* 
con scarcely understand wliy in a volume of this high character a 
place should be given to “Tho Grange Wharf, London Rridge,” by 
Mr. Ridley. In no branch of art is it easy to excuse ugliness, and tlie 
accepted laws of drawing, symmetry of form, and harmony of line 
cannot be anniilled even in tho comparatively lawless art of etching. 
Intricate subjects of this kind—steamers and coasting craft along a 
quay unloading—have been of late pei-spicuously painted by 
M. Tissot, and iu past years Mr. W'histler made his most hiilliont 
triumphs among Ino broken-down tenements and the pictun'sque 
craft on the hanks of the Thames. Mr. Ridley, though he h.ns 
studied long, has much to learn *, like another of our English etclier.s, 
Mr. Edwai'ils, he fails to educe order out of discord, harmony 
from confusion. Hut Mr. llaincrlxiD, in his capacity of editor, here 
and elsewhere has shown liimsudf widely tolerant of diverse stylos; 
by his impartiality ho rises above suspicion of pariisansliip; he 
gives a kind word of encouragement when most wanted; his 
criticisms, always genial, arc penned iu the interest equally of art 
and of the artist. 

Tho rceeut revival of etching throughout Europe is a sign of the 
times for which there may ho various causes. Tno decline of tho 
laborious and costly process of line-cnjrraving, partly brought 
about by the intrusion of photography, lull space and opportunity 
for arinoro facile and economical art. Moreover, there bus grown 
up'on ever-increasing demand for products which aro at tho same 
^me satisfying to the artist and pleasing to, ns well as within reach 
of, the public at large. Jjikewise, tho number of executants faiily 
qualified is steadily on the increase under tho wider dilfusiou 
year by year of luiowicdgo and training. And etching has tho 
odvantiq,^ of lying on Iho frontier between profevSsional praetieo 
and amateurism; tho art in its higliost manifestations taxes the 
utmost skill of the painter, and yet offers peculiar temptations and 
facilities to tho dueiUmte, It is on extomporary mode of putting 
down ideas iu .block and white. The method once nuistored 
admits of indofhiiie improvement which pleasantly chequers on- 
coura^ment with disappo'mtmont. Indeed so fasciuating does the 
pursuit become that we liavo known men who, stealing leisure from 
prossing avocations, have found in etching a recreation and enjoy¬ 
ment in tho midst of a busy and anxious life. Thtiso and other 
reasons lead to the hope that the revival of which we have spoken 
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is not a mere freak of fashioni but the result of causes ■which may 
orate year hy year in tho way* of further progress and higher 
velopment. ilr. llamcrton states tho present position of the 
art as Ibllovva:— 

The liistory of etching within the last two years is in some respects en¬ 
couraging, but the encouragement is of a kind which would hardly have 
been ibrowen at the euinjiienot tuent of tlic revival which took place all over 
Enu>]M? a few years ago. No thorougldy active and efficient or 

ori;;iiiul etchers hfia finuied itself nnywbevo ; a few men here and tUero 
jo’Hctise th(* jirl as auoiiginal expression e)t‘ tlieir own iilons, but the really 
strong and accuinplishcii .school, the FreiK'h school, is now almost exclu¬ 
sively occupied in interpreting pictiiro? hy othiTs. Even Jules Jacqncinart 
Bcoins to have abandoned tho nuirvelUiuB origin.*!! work that first made him 
famous, to engrave J)iit< l! pictures with his etching-needle. Original etching 
i.s now cliicliy the ■work of umatcurs, for even wlaiu a painter lukes to 
etching, he most cominnnly employs ihc art in oopving something already 
done by liim in wjiter-r’olour or in oil, rarely tlex’cl oping an entirely new 
conception with the point. In the prc.scnt series of twolvo plates both kinds 
ol etching arc repivscuteHl, for vve detennined nut lo exclude etchings from 
pielurc.s. 

Among Iho otcliings from juoluroft lliero is do tranfllntion more free 
and forcible than that nindo by M. Lagnillenuie from a woll- 
kuovvu portrait iu Madrid by Velasquez of one of those little mou- 
.sters—pocket edit ions of humanity—the dwarf kept in the »Sluinish 
C Vni rt. M. I ..(iguillerinie is tlio re ve.r.ve of an amateur; i he apprentiee- 
ship ho served vv.os long and thorough, and tlio plodgc.s given of hia 
talent tire quoted tu* iiuisterpiecefl. He obtainetl the Gimid Prix 
lie Rome; ho studied in Italy, at Athens, and Madrid, iu which 
la.st city “he engraved iho famuns ‘ SmTetider of Breda’ by 
Wdawpiez, and four other suhjecls from tho saiuo gre.at nin&tor, of 
which (liis ‘ Dwarf’ is one.” 'i'lic di.stiugui&hing merit in the plate 
is that it traiifilalfis in a masterly way the churactori.stic.s ol the 
great Spanish painter, that “ imiacnliue, phtinspokeu, vigorous 
realist, who w'as disdainful of ever_)(hijig but hia purpose.” The 
plate bolbro u.s \elnsqiie'/-him.*^olf would have approved; indeed, 
liad tho master been an etcher, we should have expected from hi.s 
hand a work thus treiiclinnt in touch, bro.'id in deep mouolone, 
and grand in slsetcby, suggestive iiegligencc- 

Tlit' be.st Erencli etchers do nut allow* tlnonseUi's to descend lo 
a llnisb w*hicli is childish, or a prettiiie'ss nilectiDg senUmenlality, 
and in this Hie school is di.^tiiigui.shed from the English ; but of 
late, as we have. Bsid, the two .schools approxiniiilc. Many indeed 
nru lh(i chanees hero and on the. Contineut; in fuel, tho revival of 
which we have spoken has taken the ch.iracter of a revolution ^ 
old methods are hroken down, an<l tin* divers modes of cugrasing 
practised formerly, esju-eially Ihst of “the pure line,” lia\e at 
length excliangeil sei’Nitudo for freedom. Accoriliiigly Mr. 
IJamcrtnu rejuicinglj writes that “ few thiiig.s iu the recent his¬ 
tory of tile fmo arts an* more liopelul and encouraging than tho 
emaueipation of en;jraviiig, and iU neari'i- jippro.ach to thoroughly 
artistic paintiug." This cliangc for the better has in a good degree 
been brought about b> elclurs, many of whom arc peontors cog¬ 
nizant of tile value, of colour, of tlio vital relation betwten inten¬ 
tion and touch, and of the meau.s of giving Inio expressioti to an 
artistic idea through varied light, shade, and manipulation. Tho 
line-engravers of Italy, compared with tho etchow of E'ranco, woi'k 
as dull mechanists in geometric curvo^i and lozenge shapes. Iu 
contrast 1 ho plate beforo us has tho life and goof a sketch, the 
freedom of an e.xtmupornry ellusioo, and this little Dwarf 
seated in a licap on tho ground with a book on iiis knee and uu 
inkhtiind at his feet lives as a real presence. The portrait is so 
speaking as lo move Mr. TInmerton lo a piece of patho.s not un¬ 
worthy of Do Gnincey or Charles Lamb:— 

Amongst. I he por.sonjigM who intcrc.Btod King Philip IV. m0.1t were tlio 
pool ungainly (Jiv'Jirfi, with whiini the tcinjior of liunnm grumh iir ut that 
lime loved ti» nurvound its own sublimity for the plca.suro and advantage ot 
a contiiwt altogether favourable to itself Hut llierc were dillereaiccs among 
the dw.'n-fs, winch Veln.iquez pereeived with bi-s keen, artistic inte.lUgencu 
and protound obxeivation of nninkind. One of them was merely eillv, 
another afowk'd ludrcd and envy from under hia beetling hrowa, but tins 
one ■whose nnngo. i.s here before us bears the pain of .a nobler sufiering. 0 
.siul and thoughtful face, looking out upon us from tho serious canvas of 
Velasquez, though tho grave has idoai-d upon tUe.c for twohuiulred years, wo 
know what were thy ini.Mo.rie.s 1 To be the butt.of idle, princc.s and courtiers, 
ami, worse than that, to be treated by the most beautiful women iia a tiling 
that could have no puasion, to bo admitted to an intimacy wdiicli was biui 
the ne£*!ilion of thy manhood, to have ridicule for thy portimi ancl bufioonery 
for th> vocation, and yet to be at tho same time fully qoii.scious of an in¬ 
ward human dignity continually outraged, of a capaeity for Iptirning and 
for thought. 1 All this U’lw enough indeed to (ffive thee to noble folios, that 
give theo some sense of huiimu equality, sonic iulullectual fruteriiity and 
consolation. 

How French etchers can vary their style according to llio changing 
sentiment of tho subjects treated is ap[)arent iu M, Flanieng's 
brilliant yet tender plate taken fixan a picture hy Bonington, 
“ Francis 1 . and the Duchess of Etampes.” The art of M. 
I’lameng may ha compared to the notes of the mocking-bird 
that imitates the varied songs of the forest. His style changes 
to meet tho manners of tho most opposite masters. Thus iu 
Paris, Vienna, and- London we have observed platc’s by this 
artist heavily loaded with ink as the pictures of Kembrandt are 
with paint, and, 011 the other hand, we have encountered en¬ 
gravings thin in texture but intelligent and precise in drawing, 
as suited the classic creations of M. Ingres. M. Flameng, trained 
in the Italian school of Oalaiuatta, became qualiiied to reproduce 
Da Vinci, but as a l*’rcnchman he naturally placed his talents also 
at the service of MM. Delacroix, Prudhon, Oahanel, and Bida. 
“ The Bible ” designed by M. Dida, and in part engraved by M. 
naiiieng, has been recently reviewed in our columns. In the 
plate now before us this dexterous and versatile etcher throws 
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^mself into tho deop and rwonait liittnwniea and roin^ic 
sentiment of Bonington, himself a devotee of'the Venotito school 
He is nUe through the cold medium.Kof hlack and white to convoy 
the idea of warm colour, and Iwvatied intensity in light, sbado^ 
and texture he gains the relief oT roundness and the sense ot space. 
This etched picture of the “ Visit of Francis I. and tbo hjnpcror 
Oharles V. to the celohratod DuchcBs of Etampea has been fitly 

chosen as a frontispiece to the volume. . 

Other plates might ho quoted, did space permit, as illustrating ! 
«the versatility of etching, and its adaptahility to the most opposite 
kinds of artistic (nypression.*’ Thus Si. Carl Bodmer produces a 
pretty plate of ^^Fencocks”; Mr. Horatio Ijiicas, an English 
amateu^ picturesque huiliUngs at J^e Mans; M. Adolph Baltburier, 
a French landscape artist, some paintahle materials he met with in 
Spain; while Mr. Chattock, an Englishman, by virtue of a fine 
study of tree-trunks and branches, is introduced by Mr. TIainerton 
with the just encomium that “ tew etchers have nmdo more deciiled 
progress during the last few years.” 

On tho whole, the advantage seems to be on the aide of etchers 
who do not copy or interpret the ideas of otbeis, but who create 
their own subjects. The reason is sullicicntly obvious; in tho last 
alternative,the roktion between the creative mind imd the execubint 
hand becomes inseparable and absolute. There is, too, a subjec¬ 
tion and servitude incident to copyism which cannot but prove 
inimical to tho freedom of the etcher's mind and hand ; whereas 
in tho act of creating anew the imagination is moved to an 
ardour whicli communicates lire to the lingers, purpose to the 
pencil. There is a picturesque gi'oup by M. leyen-Ferrin of 
a mother and child scatefl on a sea-Blmre, absolutely perhict 
in' the unison between the sentiment nnd the treatment. 
Equally inimitable in its way is a study, singular for fidelity, 
of peasant women of Boulogne by M, Iji-gros, a French aiiist 
long known in our English Academy by an uncompromising 
naturalism. Many will prefer the painter's etchings to his pic¬ 
tures. Talcen for all in all, this French rustic scliool is iiriap- 
proached for its realism and simplicitY, and Mr. IToinerton justly 
points to the strangest of anomalies, that in the midst of 1 rench 
work fatal for fashion and alFecfiition, there have sprung up ^ininters 
and etchers so remarkable for the entire abaeuco of aficctation 
that their simplicity is more simple than ours, and their direct¬ 
ness more direct.” judging from tho plates here produced, 
and from others wo have seen elsewhere, especially in tho exhibi¬ 
tion of Mr. Whistler’s collected etchings, we hold firmly to tho 
belief that England will not for long kg behind France. 


THE I-ATl?^ YEAR.* 

T O those who liave given much attention to the study of our 
national hymnology it will be no secret that betwtvjii the 
compositions of such men as Toplady or the We.sloys and the 
other extreme of bathos there is a gulf full of veiy indiftcrent 
atuff. Tho worst of this doggrel fortunately seldom finds its 
way into print, except as an example of absurdity, as in tho 
case of that w^onderful production with which the clerk of Wesley’s 
father startled the congregation one Sunday;— 

King William haa <;omo home, come homo, 

King William home haa cotnc ! 

'J'iicicfore let us together sing 
The tune that’s cailcd “ To D’um.” 

But apart from such outrages on sense and sound, there are in use 
a great many tame and tasteless hymns uninspired by any clear 
and distinguishable keynote or pervading thought, The more 
earnest and introsnective of our hynm-writers have often lacked or 
undervalued scholarship; a)>d it would seem that, on the other 
hand, those who have possessed it have too little realized tho 
hints and materials which it brought within their reach. The 
publication of ffymnt Ancimt and Modem has no doubt helped 
to raise our standard and to introduce life, and taste, and variety; 
yet even now it is seldom that wo find a good harvest hymn or 
festival liyirni written to order. The hymn written for the recent 
Charterhouse Chapel dedication was better than might have been 
expected, though rather negative than positive in merit; but its 
beat point, representing the Carthusian domus ” as 
A station towards the eternal home, 

The house not made with hands, 

betrays a lack of finisli. The remedy for emdeness in hymn¬ 
writing is to be sought, we are persuaded, in a closer familiarity 
with toe spirit, manner, and matter of the ancient and mediaeval 
hymns, with which it is astonishing to find how little even our edu¬ 
cated countrymen are really acquainted. Not long ago we road in 
an antiquarian TOriodical (we do not vouch for the met) that the 
five volumes of HanieTs Thesaurtia Jlymnologicus are not yet in 
the British Museum, and yet tho first volume was published in 
Germany in 1841, and the fiAh in 1856. An introduction to the 
etudv of these volumes was Dr. (now Archbishop) Trench’s Saci'id 
IfOtm Poeirf/, first published in 1849, and now in its third edition; 
and English hymnology is greatly indebted also to Dr, Neale for 
the many pearls of mediuivalism which he hss reset in his 
luedUeval liymns and sequences. Till these are mastered and 
utilized it is lost kbour to recommend Hone’s Bynmi Latini 
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Medii AStfi, a stilTer^ and, to our thinking, a. ks^ tomuniMitiTe, 
work. ■ ' ’ ^ 

Hkh praise is dUe to the scholqtly and juAlciotis editoi of 
toe Latin Year for the skill and taste evinced by him in citrrying 
out toe task, which he lias at leit^h completed, qf fundsh- 
ing those who can read Latin sacred poetry with choice lAtin 
hymns for every Sunday and holyday of the Church’s year, 
We are not prepared, however, to say that he hna not taken Itom 
us one attraction of his earlier instalments by furnishing at the 
Olid of Pert IV. an index pointing to the sources of each and every 
hymn, and thereby estabBwing nf modem imitations some wbiejn 
we might have still believed rnedimvo), and vice vered. The Zidiit 
Year m not only a welcome addition to the churchman’s study 
and library-tablo—a sort of “Sunday Book” to make a fami¬ 
liar friend of rather than a severe taskmaster—but a standard 
of what hymus should be, and a model on which to mould 
them. Tho form and shape so eosily and gracefully assumed 
by the modem English hymns in thoso pages seem id indicate 
tliat they had an original nllinity the Latin in whi(A they 
reappear; and the modiieval hymns IheiUBtlves oiler an inex¬ 
haustible field for Iransktion or pamphraso, the results of which 
must be a gain to English hymnology. 

Wc propose to glance at some of the rarer mediaeval gems which 
tbcei! collocljons bring to the front, and afterwards to notice two 
or throe of iho happiest imitations of liolin hymuody by our own 
translators. Not immy of the former ore traceable to very remote 
antiquity. After the very complete liltlo Hymn for tho Epiphany 
beginning “ Tribus sigjiis Deo digriis,” alliibutod by some 
to a monk of tho ninth century, and tho rowarkabk hymn 
“ Jesu mi dulcissinio, Domino cmlorum,” attributed to St. Anselm 
of Lucca, A.1). 1086, and one or two pieces assigned with feint 
grounds to St. Bernard of Okirvaux, thoro is iiutliing much 
earlier than tho extracts from St. Bernard of Morlaix in the 
twelfth century. His long poem “Do Contoraptu mimdi” 
(mcently republiehed in Wright’s Anylo-Latin Satirical JPaeU) 
iundshes the third portion ot ilie Latin Year with matter for 
three festivals, and is the original inapiration of Dr. Neale's 
“ Jerusalem the Golden.” Of a^ut the same date is a Hymn of 
iho Seraphic Doctor, Bonaventura, beginning “ Kecordare sanotm 
cnicis,” and breathing, as we obsen'e Archbishop Trench has 
testifiod, “the richest personal familiarity with oil the deeper 
mysteries of that spiritual life of which it speaks,” as well as 
exemplifying the inexhaustible conceits nnd change-ringing of 
a favourite mediffival hymn-type, it is quite a study of ver¬ 
satility, 08 well os a mine out of which to dig pregnant 
thoughts and fancies for modem use; whilst tho ease which per- 
vodf'^s it should be the ambition of whoever would infuse into 
Engjishhymnology the ease as well as perspicuity of the Latin models. 
More symbolical, if not more myslicaX is the poetry of Adam de St, 
Victor—in Dr. Trench’s judgment the greatest I^atin hymnolo^t 
of the twelfth century—which Mr. Ijoftie kys under contribution 
for the fine hymn beginning “Stola regis kureatus,” on St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, and the equally striking “Heri mundui 
exultavit,” which connects the festival of the Proto-martyr with 
that of his Ijord’s Nativity. Just as in iknarentura’s hymn 
there is almost a surfeit* of happy concoita and similes fur 
the cross, so here the poet, taking the converse process, shows 
how to touch one chord, and one only, for efi'ect; and demon¬ 
strates the possibility of treating the common resource of a 
play on words in such a manner that it shall be neither trivial nor 
inopportune. Itoaders of St. Augustine may remember his {day 
on too names of Vincentius and Victor. Hero they will see the 
Latin synonym of Stephanas turned to account with true medimval 
gusto. Wo. quote Mr. Jjoftie’s third stanza, adding, as we aJre 
fortunate in being able to do. Dr. Neale’s English 

Testis tuus cat ui oaJw, 

Testis verax et fidtilis, 

Testis inooceittiip. 

Nomen babes Conmnti, 

Te tormunta dwet patl 
Pro coronA gloriie. 

Lo I in Heaven the witness Uveth ; 

Briirht and faithful prixjf he ^dveth 
Of his martyr’s hlunielt tsness. 

Thou by name a crovt'n implicit I 
Meetly then in pangb thou diest 
For the crown of righteousness. 


We are constrained, however, to regret thot for somo unknown 
I'eason tho editor has omitted the next and complemcntHi^ stanza 
beginning “Pro coroiiA non marceuii,” which will be found,in 
Dr. Trench’s second edition, and which is Iranslatetl in Neale's 
Mudiffivnl Hymns. Apropm of Adam of St. Vichir, it may ho 
remarked that there is iin abundance of rich poetic material in 
the two volumes of his poetry published by L. Gautier (Paris, 
1859). 

Noticeable amongst other orifrinal Ijitin HjTnns in this collec¬ 
tion are those for the Festival of tho Baptist which Daniel 
styles “ carmen poeticAvirtutovalde eximhmi”; for the Thirteenth 
Sunday after Trmity, beginning “ AUoUe {laullum lumina,” ahvmn 
of the‘sixteenth or seventeenth century; and another for the Tliird 
Sunday in Advent, referrod by Daniel*to the fifteenth century, and 
peculiar on account of its sectional rhyme which Neale has h‘appily 
reproduced. It is suggestive of further oxperimonte, and, as it 
stands, forms an almost perfect little hymn, the first lino kdiig 
“ Tandem iiuctus, tandem luctus,” A like metrical experiment 
is the pleasing hymn beginning “€t jucundas corvna undas,” 
based on the Forty-second Psalm, and erroneously referred to 
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St, Bernard. Compact, simplo, vivitl, it makes n« pxfi[in«ite 
but we would oounsol tbo editor to bo moiv r.liarv of piuiotuaiion, 
which sometoes impedes the sense, ns in tUo last ^e^se:— 

Pacrtii don.'H rt coronas 
His qui 'I’lbi niiKtant j 
Cunctn luL'tw i*mt) mnia 
His qui Tecum habitant. 

It IB slra'ply cruel to nut rommaa after donas ” and ‘‘ coronas " in' 
▼, I, ajwi m to risk inn chaTir*> of a doubt whether ‘^covoru's” is 
coupled by ^^et'’ to donas " or '^piicera.” By the way, we observe 
that one tir two faulty roudiups er iniaprirlts in the tirst install n ot, 
which we noticed in a fornier ,article, huYo be<!r» S(^t rijrht in the 
index or apiynidix, Hefore we quit, ilie oriu-inal portion of 
these collectious wo must not fail to note that porbiin- tin- very 
latest <)rij?iTnil Latin hymns in the whole raniiv cnninule Irurn 
living scholars; the veter.in Dr. Kynaston, wdio'^e “ Hie'fnle.sie 
GaliUei” (St. Andi'ow’s Day) Is instinct with the qiijil of 
niediwval hymnody, and mi^lit w'ell pass for an antiijno • as nn-lit 
also one or two originals by Mr. .T. Addiniitoii Svinoii'ls. 

By a kind of transition singe between the original I .ulin hymn and 
tbo rovestiture of the English hymn in inlilati^ e I jatin rb\ mo, ihe.'O 
volumes give one or two comjtositions somewliMi jikin lo tlu; 
hymn bisod on the Fort^-swunl Fsalni, to wlimli ^^n h.-tvo r*’- 
ferred abfive. One, in eight-syllabk* (■(mplels, with :i ri'fr.nn in 
BIX avUahlos, is from Neales Soijuentjje (‘v 
(«In cxitu Israel”), nnd .shows gr<vit, jndginent in niniiim- 
lation; so much so imleed lli.'d il might well be iiiisi:ilu'Li lor a 
medheval hymn. Next to it, aiifl from the s;une h.'md, lli.il ef Mr. 
Beresfnrd llopo, ronies a paraplmiee ui* tlie H.i elr.'d ioul T'liiiiv- 
niuth r.sjdm, which wiis fir.-'t printed tliirt\-thiee yt ar^ rijo in 
tho Ar(iiidines O-firni,” but has bi-en laively ri tonelied ibr 
thopresent work. We c.'innot liud space for exhibitin/ t!ic \arh!.nis 
of the earih'r and the Liter copy: but one or twn .'tifi.i.s may 
siiHico lo show that skill and pulisli may .survisn l!ie andeinic 
period, and, under favoiirablo circuinsLiuv'es, wa.x rather tliaii 
wane with years. There Avill lie no need to do more tlain cile tiie 
Latin:— 

Si SUmi'i oliliviM-ar 

Artem, dexter.H, nogfrio’; 

Tannili hi non rrmim-e:ir 
I.iiigiia lin-ri'.-u p.jLUo. 

M. anor o.‘to liliermn 

It'll'*, lalom, ciiin Sioncni 
Atr(»x virtus ChaliliVdruTn 
Voitit 111 ehlmenem. 

Qui ilicebniit “ Drviihtnls 
.Snlviiijiriiiii ortiauu'nla; 

Et rum sold adiqujile 
Usque ftubter fundament a. ’ 

Mr. Lcrftie sots before hi.s readen. such im army of irnnslated 
l^mns by such erainout hands as Oanon Pearson, jMr. Holiin.hon 
Ibomtou, Mr. Coutiur Biggs, Mr. J. A. Syimmds, Mr. Ciudfroy 
E'aussett, and Dr. Kyiiu.'^tou, that citation of one more than another 
might seam invidious. Mr. Faiissett’s translations are exlreiimly 
happy, and w-o are promised a comphite volume from Ins pi>u. ^V'o 
are not quite sure, however, tlmt wo uro salislie.d with the third 
verso of nia fine rendering of “Tho Son of (Jod goes (inlli to 
War,” Does “Signi rubor fulget lulus” supply a di.stiuct and 
perspicuous equivalent for “ his blood-red banner .streams ufar ” ? 
In one of Oanon Pearsoii’a versions -a translation uf Omider’s 
“ liread of Heaven, on thee w'o Ewd ”—wo eiuinblo on a feeble 
rhyme in stanza two— 

Vrr.a viti^ «»nuguis tuus 
AtVert caliceiii cffuitus— 

but bis rendering of “Jesu, Lover of my Soul” is all that 
could bo wished. Any one who would prove how luiu-h more 
naturally Biicli a hymn ns Iveble’.s “ The Voici* that Ibvathi'd oVr 
Edon ” will run into oight-syliable T.aliij rli^ me** than into classical 
idcaics 1 ms only to contrast Dr. Kynastous “(^nm beavit Viir.i- 
disum,” in pp. 2 gi-$ of the Lrititi Vnar, with Lord Lyttelton's 
version after tho manner of Horace in Mr.t^nitier's 
and Modem annotafed. Nor is Dr. iMnmston le^s .succo.saful in 
turning a not osay liymu by Cimrlotte hllioU, “.lust as i 
am, without one plea.” To him indeed, or to Mr. S\jiioiids, 
we should, if driven to a aolcction, adjudge llio palm. I’lie latter 
is happy in rendering “Hark, tho herald Angels sing,” and still 
more so in clothing anew the beautiful verses of Keblu’s Fveniog 
llynm^ of which we subjoin the concluding stanzas:— 

Mccum .sis .sulinrtu snlis 
Aiiuccusuni: nain .si nuli.o, 

Vivcrc turn nequro: 

Mccuin si!4 cuni nox propinquat; 

Nflm si 'J'qa lux HH! linquat 
Mori jam perhoiTSO. 

Lucls Ilex et tenebrarmn. 

Inter iras procellanuu 
Arcjim tuam sospitra; 

Nam Hub bieinis adortu 
£coc 811 muN nos in portu 
Navem s? Tu iliriges. 

It BiBip^ romoins to add tlmt tho Li^n Year is admirably printed 
and ilhufrated. We should rocommoud those who iuvi'st in it to 
Inod the four parts into one interleaved whole, Ks value might 
bo enhanced, and the stock of vernacular hymnology augiuenled 
and enriched, by well-advisod translations from such of tho pieces 
ca aie not already translated. ^ 



JL’DITH OWYNNE.* 


I F novels werp Mini'.iscd to sivo n fn» pirtnre of ««1 Kfe) 
would be something admirable in the J^ldnoss of the 
who 6t.ill VC n1 ure to cmpl(\y govemesBes. The governess of tiCtiOT 
is almost invariably rntber n suffering angel or a dwigningn^. m 
coiivfic there art' exerptinua to this rnle, and we have a lumt recol- 
icctioii of UUP .story iji \thicli the govern»*s.s tunied out to be a sort 
of ghoril (;r vamjtiff, and of anotk-r in which she was a ticket-of- 
k'jiw woman. Hut, ns a rule, the tvpea of minx and au^l predo¬ 
minate, and it i.s diHicult to dctenuuio which of the two ifl Inoless 
dt';*ir:>ble adtUtirm bi a family circle. U is painful to be Compelled 
lo sii'^p»'Ct ilifil, <.he flemiire .aiid dovcliko trainer of tho children is 
rcaliy looldiig dfn\u ou her employers from the summits of superior 
ciilii'ne, !ni<ris nvisieriug fill thi-ir failings in her journal or in 
Irlti'i^ to bor iricmls. Ou tiie other hand, tho designing girl is a 
miii'i' ('bviutis daimer. Tim noAel-re.'iding nmtron ni.ay well tremble 
at llu! ihfiL'ht, (if her own d;mghler.s U'ing eclipsed, imd of the air 
ill her lu'i;.’hbourlioud b(*iiig '• cluiiiled with colonels” attracted by 
her ta.'^cintuing g(_n rvTir. -. .1 uditli 11 wynne, tho liorohm of tho novel 
which isiiajut'il nflci lier. is not a young person whoso history is 
likely to Tejis.sun' the timid mother.' She is not, exactly a suffering 
iiu;.:el, .md when her eiu|il(iyer.-* are rude to her, she replipB 
w ii li cliim-y but \iLreroiis sar.-ii.'.ms. Nor would it he at all faJT to 
cull her a uiiiiv. An cxct."-s of uudih-nly liohUu'ss, on the other 
hand, ifi .Inditli's cliu'f rliJiracLerii'lic. For in.-tnnee, when one of 
her Miiriien.iis admiivj-s Ic1!h liei* that he .'still hues her, though he 
<-.'inun( alibi'd to miirry her, she belifiva in a very open and 
siraiL'htrorwfiril way: - 

A jjnw iif w'.'innrli fovf'i't ilirrnif;b ber yo.irriing bos=om into hnr 
iicliiti lii-.ii't, lifi* lu'iious < \ (s ililiiii’d with a vk wy sut’rmMH fi8 the- eoining 
tMis ;;.iil'i u'll llic bliio M'lui'il lid.'*, ii'id tbeiT iVH'. A olioking seiisa- 

limi '.n li' i dunk r tlii-a'it .n. she fiuiekly en.st luT white iiniw arnnnd hw 
!!<■( K, .iii'l liiiin*d]_\ I i>-"dluni nil oitluT I'lic'i'k. Tlu'ii exoIaJniing, “'J'bank 
y.ii, il' .11 A MM.Hi, I'U tlii'-e List AMiut ■ ; (lod Ide.s.s, |y(iu i'or that nwHurunce,'’ 
bi" liiiiiiL'd .ov.ii, Milh i'Ji];; iitider a leviih'ioii of uulj.'iged niodi'i,!^, and 
Mil'll ('.iid’iisiniis, .ukI uuiiderily lii'iiidiitioii'. at tlio bold act of which slic bad 
b.'.'ll 

Jiulitb hart sf'vi'ral opporliiriilicrt of cou(|uoring any tendency to 
muidenly trepidation. She .^imceedrt tolerably well when she 
oll'eus la-r.-elf lo a lover whom slio had previously rciocLed, and 
when hill' eiubrari'S a liirrimr who had bca,tcn a man for bemg nido 
to her: --“She hu;.'g('d iiiui clo.se, and ]kirt.sed his bronzed checks 
till thev liuglud 'with unwonted lircs.” “ Aflciwards,” howovor, 
we are tiihl “tshe ne\i*r would believe that fllie had been guilty of 
such iiurteeiiil) conduct." (iliviously tlierc- wiia no jirlilico in 
Judith. Ilt'i' eiiiphivei’rt at wor.st hud only to fear that her pupils 
mi|j,ht grow up par.'ieons of the modem virtue of maidenly friuik- 
rie.s.s. 

,hi>!ith (rinpiui is a novel of ruinplicatod riocial intrigues of tho 
Sf)rl which only exi-^t in novels. To make such a .story readahlo 
the aullior must have .some slight kiiowlcdgoof society, and a share 
of the geiiiiia of iLilzac and liichardaon. L'nluckily the writer of 
Judilh (iiri/niie lias none of the (pialities of these writers, except 
a little of tlieir loiig-w indedness. 'I'lie commonest-ohscrvatioii, the: 
most oli'mcntayv Knowledi'o of lifo, would Jiave prevailed him 
Iroiii (dillriving a plot- so feehly impossiblo Ji.s that of this story. 
TJie hcroilie, wlien wo first make her acquaintance, is governess 
to the cliildieii of a certain Fanner Nosgood. She luis “ demure, 
do\e-liko eve-,,’ whuh are veiled hy “a silken cloud” of 
eve];i.slies, and when slie giggles she “ kcckles a tiny laugh.” 
Mill! had left tlio house of a lady of rank, and had sought the Imm© 
of tho lowly farmer, to escape from the attentions of Colonel 
Wdiuol, who wuH too [loor to marry her. Colonel Wihnot is tbo 
iiiitlinr'rt conception of n gay and .soltish man of tho world. Hie 
coiivcrsalioii juainly consists of C3mical deecriptione of his own 
moiimu'Hs, and ii id ill trance to falsn pride, in the pursuit of an 
hoire.ss. Tt is scaroely cn-dihlo that any woman would tolerate hie 
impudent addresses, yel, cuch as he is, Judith loves him. But a 
rival to the Colonel appears jn the person of honest Tom Fram- 
leigb, the local attorney. Tom, however, was extremely booiwh, 
and, though Judith gave him what she calls “a mess of pity and 
gratitude,” ho would never have been dangerous lo the Uolonol’a 
of mind had he- not saved her life when sho set tho 
farmhouse on tire. This escapade is told with considerable 
power, and ludi'cd the auUior i.-i at his best on the few occasions 
will n he describes action of any sort. Thus, when Farmer 
Nosgood boats an impo.stiblo lord and guardsman who has tried 
to kisa Judith, the uthiir is really what used to bo cnllod a spirited 
rally. And when Tom I'nimleigli os-saults another rulTumly pear, 
us also wlu'u lie light.s a bookmaker, he hears hiinflolf with very 
groat counige and distinction. Derhaps the episode of the ike M 
best suited for quotation, iu the piYseul decline of the art of sel^ 
defence:— 

Judith slept on in a kind of heavy stupor, until vairue horrors begun te 
wander gbost-hku through the tuayity ( hainbvrs of her brain, and her 
slumbrrH wbrewuvtii thruugh and tluviigh with iutaagiUu ch'oada of im- 
pnlpaUo dangers. Yet alio could not for a long time sTioko oil' the leaden 
weight of wo.vrine.'is piiwing so hpavil)^ on all her faculttes, and it was not 
until n horrible sense of sutlueiilion gut hold of her tfaixwt, causing W to 
feci choking, tiiat she awoke with a grent start, and sought, stfU salf cm- 
conaciouri, tu push away this weiglit that prevontod her loathing. Timi a 
dull sense came over iier mind t.tiat the candle was burning with nnunial 
brightness, and in Boine oxtraonlinary way was giving forth strange wreaths 
of heavy smoke mid a great heut scorching her cheeks ; and then of a 
snrlden she woke to the full coascioosness of the room bein g on Are, witti 
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tlw 4 !}r»do¥r curtajnt and dmpi^ all of a blaae, and fiery tong »<!!» of fla»p ] 
raniiin^f along the worm-etitcn noof-beajrttJv enveloping one ^ of the room 
in denfte sinoke-cloudii, giving forth of Are, ana cnititig off the only 
door of the room firom (ul means of acce». 

From thifl^anmerona position Mr. Tom FramleigH reacaed Judith, 
but waft hhnaeu Bevnw^ bomed. Ab the himer was almost 
rained, Judith beeame governess to the children of tl»e local 
fSquire, a Mr. Qalton, whoM wife was a cousin of Colonel Wilmot's. 
Mrs. Galton was a vulgar and weak-minded wommit who was 
jealous of the Ooloners attentions to her governeas. It was there¬ 
fore with pkamire that she welcomed Mr. Franileigli when ho 
came to thank his fair nurse. The attorney is doseribwl thus r— 

The hero appoaretl, dreHsed in glossy ond <;r»*asy brondoloth iiiucli Binfilling 
of the tnilur’s shop, carrying a brand-new hat iu « \agiu' kind of wuy, as it’ 
he did not know how it got into his hand*!, and would he giually if 

any one would accept it os a gift, and hoA\ing gcnciully all umituI uniil Ins 
face flushed purple with nervous excitcnriPTit. <)f course .JudUh ought not 
to have noticed such trifles in the iinm w'ho had saved ))er hfi*; nojp ought 
lier quick eyes to have remarked the hair, nil ltc-plllyter^^J willi ijoinatuin, 
the aggravating curl in each shining whisker, llwdomi'tHtralive vigour with 
which ho tugged at Ins gloves, and the shaiuhliog, bagman-like nmnucr in 
which ho carried liiinself. 

Judith did, however, observe theso delects, and Mr. Fmnilolgh 
went up to London to drown his sorrows in aniusHinent. To detach 
the Oolonel from Juditli, Mrs. Gallon nuulo her husband take lier 
to town also. The Colonel set lujnsolf to min Ttun’s c)>«r,^ct*.'r, 
introduced him to society where he Fot)n learntjdlo di.qx^rt himself 
with ole.gancc, and, above all, cfiat him iiilo the toils of Miss Lina 
SL Clair, whom he thus described:— 

Lina St. Clair ia miles above tlie common nm of (ictu*SM‘s. .Slip hm 
l)w)uty, like moBt of them, but it is natuial and very f-piritual In i(s stylo ; 
whilst in addition nhe has wit, good ta.stu,d«idr(1 giiiiiLs, and an oiigiiii*ihiy 
compelling her to single out a path fin licrsclt thiougli tin* world. 

The artistic pat It singled out by this pynius wna tliat of a dancer 
in burlesques, in a short sky-blue tunic, crmiDe-bor<lei ed and 
silver starred, scarlet bools bearing linkliug' bells, pink lle^^liings, 
and a great, diamond star Hashing forth its rius from the gloomy 
masses of her raven black hair.” Mr. Fniiuleigh had not un- 
naturally exjiectod that the abode of this bright being would prove 
a “ gaudy and tinselled place.” Far from being gaudy, the boudoir 
<»f liina had lavender-tinted Voiu-tian bliiuL, “ hangings of light 
blue and silver all roun*l the walls and windows; cobwehl^y lacc 
fostoons hero and there in aerial clouds.” and ro on. If Tom did 
nut consider this splendour gaudy, his taste must have been as 
eiiiiple. as t he Scotchman's who, iu buying a hamlkorchief, asked 
for “none of your bright colour.«i, but just plain red and yellow,’’ 
It i.s not very obvioii.s how the subdued glorii^s of Linn’s villa were 
paid for, ns she way a model of propriety, and had no revenue beyond 
what flho gained by dancing in pink lleshing '. Jfowovor this may 
he, she lovc<l Toiu Framlcigh, who wouhl porlmps hnie yiedded to 
her lahcinatkms had Judith not written to him with hei usual 
maidenly frankness, and ordered him hack to llishorough. She 
had bc(m loft a largo fortune by an aged admirer, arid ns she had 
di.smis.'jnl tlic Colonel from lier mind, tJie course of Tom’s lovo 
might liavo run Bmoolh. IluL tho t^donel ujib now in onriicst 
nlx)iit Judith's money, and tho third volume is <lovotod to the 
tedious iutngties iu which he playy oil' Lina again**! tho gover¬ 
ness. llo introduces the rfnn.tcfwcto the rcspt‘Ctah 1 o Mrs. Gallon, who 
is only too happy to ask this glory of tho Jhit.isli stage to hor 
house in Iho country, whore she might win hack the cvirltxl 
attorney. But his couieudingpassions hud stretched Mr. Framloigh 
tmahedof sickness, where Judith was nursing him. AVheu he 
nrcovered yuirici(‘.utly to recognize h(‘r, she seized his giant claw 
between both her warm little palms, and said, in those soothing 
accents which come imtural to wtjinen from their dolUhiys to 
their times of bahy-hlias, ' dear Tom, rest, for 1 will not 
leave yon again.' ’’ And in point of fact she did not leove him 
alone till they W'erc happily married. Linn, who was rapidly dying 
of an illness brought on by unn-quited nlfection, enlightened 
-.1 udith about the wiles of the Colonel. Judith punished tluit war¬ 
rior with much maidenly boldness. She, reque.Rted him to shnktj 
hands, and cm^atukto her on her engagement, and then melJiis 
salutation “ with pitiless laughter.” “ Pray offer what 1 refuse— 
not for the first time, is it, Colonel'?—to some girl who will appre¬ 
ciate the honour.” 

The humorous characters in JiMA (Iwynm are worthy of the 
serious persons, and of the plot. Tho moat exhilarating portrait is 
that of Farmer Nosgood. Ho has more than Mr. Tulliver'y hel]»- 
lesa inability to nnaerstand tho world, but his quaintest pocu- 
liari.ty is his liabit of sacrificing a pig in inomcnis of iwrplexity 
or of delight. Thus when the presence of the Colonel at 
bis house excited his jealousy, he “ vowed that the fattest 
pig in tho stye Bhonld be given to the poor ns an expia¬ 
tory sacrifice.” And when he he^ird of Judith’s marriage, lie 
exolMmed, “God’s uncommon good to us, and bust me if I 
don’t kill the black pig.” Such a survival of the instinct of sacri¬ 
fice may be interesting to tho student of primitive culture, but it 
is scarcely good enough to furnish all the huiuorous side of a 
novel 

Tho grammar of Judith Gwynne is perhaps rather above the 
usual level of novelist’s Engfiah. At aiqr rate wo have not 
noUocd many such sentences as the following 

The letter vv:is written according to bis dictatiati, aitd in due time molied 
the ieclti:*e of fiieboroagh, causing liiiii an attack of such Utter w 4 f-reproncb, 
as would have grievously sorro>\‘Ctl whilst pleasing the writer, had .die 
known the effect of her words. 

Long words mthor puzzle tho author of Judith and it is 


pobablv only in certain religions cexmaHnlike that conservoti^ 
is synonyinous, as he seems to suppose, with iconoclaam. Untiliie 
can make more use of hkt ^eat for describing action, and can 
develop the perplexities of lus heroines anmoff mure ptobeble ear- 
roumli|^, Kis novels are likely to produce muLt he caUa “tnmees 
of dull iiumition.” 
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nu;y (ommom c at any time, 

PAB18. 

(hpirs of the Satubdat Hbview he t)hf.{timi evety Saturday 
of M. J'ox]iFkl.v<;iiAM, 68 Hovhvard de S/raeh&ary. 


The SatijIihav IlrviBW is duly registered for trammission abroad. 

The publienlion of the SatithoAY Rkvikw tabespheo on Saturday 
Morningji, in time fur the. em'ly trffim, ftnd eoyhs ma/y he ohtmud 
111 (he Country, through my ^iexcsagmt, m the day of puUioatwn. 

Ticarlg all the hack Numbers of the iSAi'UBDAY RevUSW may hr, 
oUaini d through any Bookseller, or of the 1 ‘^iblisher, at the 
38 Southamptmi Street, Strand, W.C\, to whom all Comrmnwa- 
tiom relfding to AdartistmenU fdioidd likmvise he addressed* 

Copie .7 of the SATURDAY IlEvrEW BUI of ConietUs will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening bg post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on aj^divatiim to the lithlUlier. 

Now ready, VOLUME XXXVIL, hound in cloth, price 16 #. 
noth Cases for Binding aU the Volumes, price. 2 s. Ofch, Also, 
RpiuUng Cases, jvrice 2 s. Gd. each. May be had at the or 

through any Bookseller. 


SATURDAY REVIEW 

ur 

POLITICS, LITEUATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

Price Gd. 


CONTENTS OP No. 985, SEUTEMBEH 13, 1874*. 


Ocrmrxny, Prunre, niiil Europe. 

Lord Bipon. ProKoh l*Biltos. Si>«iiu. The Rrentford CtoarSlftnB. 
TLe InU'jniilionali;‘tn at Public IVoewntHtifl. 

W'orkiDCu'a Trains. 


eVn^ora. Mr. Dawkins on the Ensqurs. 

Squaio. Norway. .lobUhOnV. lUwWf na-ut (.btfona, Colnphoni. 
EnKileh Rufllanifini. Parmers and in Miiiaiaclinfictlw. 

Utopia itt the Now Forest. 


Lonp's l>pcUne of tho Romnn Rppnhlie." 

Prairie and Foroet. BIw ki«'s irorne lldJciiiese. Lonwlale’s Life of Dalton. 
liUiiRc'B llmtory oE MaterJuli'^nj. Fninch Folitlwil t:srleiitn»c. 
Etchings by French atid English Avtisis, The Lnr4u Year. 

Judith (.Iwynui!, 


CONTENTS OP No. 9M. SEPTEMBER fl, 1S74: 

Prain e—Tlic Eruswls Conference—The Emigrotioii ControYcmy—The Baacherfidt— 
Snain- J’hfi AniiTloon Prwldcncy—Bopuiona Plocea. 

The I’llpr.ningo to rontlgiiy—Tho Art of Skipping—Father Thelnor—Tho Manraet 
- \\ itli tlicCnmbrmtifi at WrcTliaiu—John Iliury Foloy,n. A.—^'ttter-UunUng— 
DIch im‘ -The Martini-Henry Rifle. 

ICliiva- Taj lor's LHcestta Square—Hoflley’ii Essaya—Ghaawnibriand—Tho 

CoTunitnlary—k!W)tch Song and Scotch Clioractet-The Sandwich latandBaml 
Nojth Cullfomiu—Orkneyioga 8aga-»Vlctor and VanqnJrted—Pteoch IJtu- 


London: PoMiabed afe IS SOUTHAMPTON STREET. STRAND, W,C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


rvOIUi’S GItEA.T IGOTOBE of “CHIUST IJIAVING *e 

X' PIIA2T01UU1II.*’ wiA “Tha Dream of PUat«’» Wife," “ Night of the CruclUirloij,/ 
• ChriiUan, MarWra,'' " Feanemoa 4a Wmmi," “ Aitdmmeda." a», at Iho XKIftB 
QALLKHY, so NBtr Bond Street. Tan to Sli.^AdiMMlob. le. 
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■POTJRTEBNTH OHUROn CONGRESS, 

BBIQUTON, W74. 

OCTODKR 6, 7. ft, ui4 0. 

PKOGaAMim AMD Ticxan AUB now nRADT. 

TtdMtft (iioi tzuiftrablei fi«. each, admltUDB LadiM and Gentlemen to ail the 
MWHBftyjwtreek.enoeut the Pew Meeting for tlw Wurking-Mcu uaThunday Evening,for 
Wttleb ft lloilM mintner of Speelal 'l^uket* (for Member*of ITnugrea* only > may be lud a( 7*. Qd. 
* ft*h. AMUOftUOnabrjettnr inuatbeaccumnaoled by a rcmlttanoe, and name and addre** of 
cven^Mwluin ft Ticket la redulnid. The Cinniditlee do not reoommvnd tw^’ment to Iw 
IMM w atMIMi but If an maoe, tvu extra atamp* inuat be aent for each TlcketT^P.O. Order* 
uionld M tuoB payable to 

FltEDERICIC M. WELSPORD. Ariing Stmlary. 
Tenporary Offlcei Central School*, lOft Chtirch Htroet, Brighton. 

__ L'ereonal aiUmdauco ftom Teu till Two. 

QT, BARfHOLOMEW’S TTOSlM'fAL 'iiT' 

^ SCUOLARSHIPB IN HfJlENCE. 

Two B(diol«r*hlpa In Science have been founded at 8t. Bartholomew'* Iloapttal i 
1. An Open Sch«ilar*hip of the value of XIOO, tenable for one year, to be rompett'il for in 
TCpteraher, The Snbjcutaof Exnmliiatldn are Phynca,Clieinlatry. Itoiany, and Z'toli'uv. i lio 
Bucoeiafol Candidate will be re'iolrcd to enter at Nt. Bartliolomew'a HoRinial In next. 

I. Preliminary fo'lentirtc Seholarahlu of tb« value of ft&o, Icnabli: for one year, to la.* txuniirtcd 
T in Cctober next, fiy Nludent* nf the lloiipttal of Ich than nix month*' Btundlng Tlic 
ibtcct* of Exaniiiiailun are identical with thoae of the Open Schularihlp. 
Forfortherpartleiilaraandayllahua of aiihjeet*, application muy be mode, peraonally or by 
Jetter, to Tira WauijBN of the College, St. Uarthulomew'a HoRpital. 

TTNIVJMISITY of LONDON.-MATRlCniLATlON "Tilid 

V PllELIMlNARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATIONS. 

SPECIAL CLASSES for thoic Kxaminatlona are held at St. Bartholomew'* ]Io«i>ital. 
The Clmaaoi are not oonflnoil to Student* of the lloipital. 

AClaaaforlha Matriculation Exainlnattou i* held Iwico in earJi year, from Octoiar to 
January and fb%m March tu June. 

A Claie ftir the Preliminary Scicntiflc Examination I* held from January tu July 
For partloulara anplluatiuii may l>c made peraon ally, or by Ivltcr. to tiie Wakpkn ol the 
CollegB, S t. Haft bolomew’* lloapital. __ _ _ 

T^(mCE.~R()YAL “S(JH()6lr of'MINMSr Jernmi Slm-t, 

London.-The TWENTY-FOCIITII SESSION will UEdIN on 'rJirKsOAV, 
Oalober 1. Proapccluic* may be had'on application. 

____^__ _ _TRF.MIAM UMEKS, /,Vj/io,.r, 

(SUEEN’S COLLEfii:, 4a'7nd 45 narl(y"'su*oot, VV. 

laourporated by iti>,vul Charter. IrtbJ. for Uie General Eilu< aUun ■>! Ladie*. 
and fur granting Certillcatee of Knowliilg*. 
f'alivn*. 

HER majesty the QVEEN. 

II.U.II. the rRIN('K.ss of WAMCS. 
rwiVor-Tha TJ)RI) UISIIOP of l/)NDON. 
yv,m',/ir»/_The Rev J. LL. DAVIES. 

The CLASSES will rc-opeii tor the Mlcbaelmu* Term on Mnmlay, Orndier fi Imlliulnal 
InAruetion I*given in Vocal and'nktrnuiental Mukte, Siraotal Cluiic* aio lurtned for 
andConveraation In Modern LuDgiiaue*. Ilnardcri are r<<-eivcd within the (Vilh-Ke wulU hy 
lilH Woou. Proapectuae* may bo liud on appUcaUun to Mw* rauuY, Si WlmiHdc Mieoi, W. 
___ _ _ K II. I’LtfMPTKE. M A . /n.iit. 

lUEEN’S d()lJj':(5K'sciriidL, 43 aiiti 45 Ihiiloy Street, \V. I 

For GlllI.S from Five to Fourteen. 

The CLASSES will oiwn lor tho MIebaelnia* Term on Monday, Septemth'r Ifl. 
Proapoctuae* may be had uu application to Ml«» Pauhy, fui \\ irnuole Slrei-t. W. 

_ ____ E, 11 IM.CMPTia^M A., /)-on. 

TJYDE^l'AilK COfiLlhUE for LADtiS, 115 GloueeskT 

Ttrrnce. Hyde Park. 

The JlTMtm TERM iH-gin* September Ifl. 

Till- .SKNIOU TERM Novcmlicr 1. 

Proamcttiaea, contain Ini; Nuinca of ProleMira, Term*, Ac., may lie Imd rm application to the 
LAbV'KHNinKKI'. _ 

L AfUKS’ SOHOOL, “TATJNTON, for tho HAUdllTlhUS of 

GENTLEMEN.—Tlic Ediicatioii given is a thoronglily »onnil one, end the nMintnnrc -" 
bxpcrleiictd Ma«lLm ia pruciired in the utiidy of llio'ie Iwaiichcs ol li'Hriiing wlilch mu utieu 

emitted In the Edm-ation of Ludie*. 'J'lie real work doin' i* teiitcil li> the t’olli-irv of ... 

and the Oxford Liaal KaamlnatioiiH, nnd liy Examinations In tlie Si'lnud itwlf. ■ IhiinO 
the Senior Oxford, nnd U the .lun'oi, in tliu June Examinationii. H'v-M , mill nl the ('liriirMiiu 
Examination* of IheCollcxc of PrcecpU»r>i, 17 Thlrd-CMo**, l l Seeoiid-Cliun, nnd 'i Firit-CI i-'*, 
Ineliiillng Hpeclal and ilononr Certldi'utc*, wen; gained by the J'liinli; imd the (llll>■(^( I imt 
FrLxe for Eiigll*li Subjei't* at bolli EmiiiiiuhUour. ProBr>ei'tiiiH.'>* torn iinh-il on iipoln niniH to 
Him IlKKi), Mary Sinwt lluu*e, Taiinliiii. I'lic next Term will healn on h' pii lol^ r *i. 

pKESWJ'iLir L6j)riJ‘;'l ;r.)re~I\irk, tMiiswiek, W. -MrsV'tmd 

^ the Miaci EVANS nwive b limited niimlxr of YOUNG LADIES for EDLC \TION, 
on H plaucommulng tho i^mtort* i f n julvnlc (mmly. with tin- mligntug* i ot ii I* w hcIci f coin- 
pariiMii* III •tudy. riic next Teiin will eoinmeiicc on Sepleinher t'2 IVofcsBom ot einim neo 
aMiid._ _ _ __ _ _ _ 

TP m3dATION.™A S\\'ISS ' l»l{OT 1 IST.VXT IAI»V, who 

T-J rtixdve* Fiiur YOUNG ENGLISH LADlEs for Board and Edm dnui. hn* a 
VAC.ANCV. Slic iPHldci in a KiMi'ion* (Viiiiilrv hoijMP n mile from the town uf /.,rlclt, n here 
exndluiit MubIr, >iiiglng, and Drue mg Mitklei* cun lie had. She tenchi b 1 rem h nod Gi i iiiiin, 
which arccuiiBtMTitly HiMiken'hnviug leihli'd long in Ilanovir and lhirln>, und Itiilimi, iind cun 
Olfer all the »imt>irtB of a rellnen home witii the adviinlngri of ii si !iool._A(ldM"<>, Mm 
FltKRMAN. Somerlcaro, Well*, Soiiicr-wt. Ilctciruuo* i Tlic Very Rev tho iK-iin of Noiun h t 
the Kev. .Sir Heniy Siiiinlng, Unit., lloilull lloii*o. Nortliuinidon ; the Rev J, l iiriiiihiii''oii, 
Bltndfonl. IWsetsfoic I Ciihmel Mmiwl, smediner* House. Curie (.'ostle, Dorsi'tnIiJie i tho 
Bov. Dr^lleidenheiin, llnlish Chaplain,/nrieli. 

UOI*IiE(iE lU).\UI>JN(i JJOrsE. TIu 5 


■DRrVATE TUITION for Al'tMYJ^OOPEltVS H 1 L]L CIVir4 

T sbRVICE. WOOLWICH, and lJNIVBWIT&8.-41p;J^ 

ha* pftMcd over 3«», and owasionally ha* VACAnClfcS. Aho QnBe djsUiict yoobg wya.~ 
Kalmg, W. ^ _____ _ ' 



ARMY, 

AHUTf 


WOOLWICH, 


AHUf ON, M.A. (Gold Medal! Ixmdflu, 
D.Vl'ES for the afoisu. During the |ne*enl year 


id Fifth Wwiigl«r,C'iimb.,Prcpiff* CANPI- 
Ji# hM jiBBtad beycn hw U)nj;ier;«llill,rw(i 


_ . . ig the ine*eni year he ho* poBtaa beycn hjr Cofoi. 

lor \V uolwjcJi, wn) Six for tlw Artii>.-J*4 udu WI Kaifi Henry i Kontl* S. 

r:^OARl)ING SOJIOOL for YOUNO GENTLEMP:N, MON- 

TKEUX. SwItMrlaiid.-Herr and Mwlainc ttENKEWITZ beg to annwnce there- . 
moval of theii Estnbliahmeiit into a rtineion* mid iMinfiirtahle Hmiae, Iwantlfolls jRtto^Wt an 
iiiitiieiice, W]th«xien«ivcgiuuiid<. 'lV> rcecJvcallTnltcd munberof YUliNO 
eapieially for tlir »tu(ly of the I reiirh and (R nimn l.iinguage*. together with a *uund Errftualk 
L'Iocmiupii. Terms moderate. Muter* resicleni In the K*iabll«linieni, Releicnuc* un apAil- 
ralii.i|i tu the riti.NTii’Ai,. f 


r.WV.-A GENTTiEMAN (passed, hut not admitted) seekffa 

-LJ lONV F.YANCING or CHANCERY CLEBRSHIP. He woe a Carthmlttn, and unde* 


Btund* Ficmh, having iKed In Fnuicc iireviuni to btaiig Arlleled. 
Venn AS, )•, Charing Cru**, S.W. 


Good rclmnceB .^Addro^ 


UANATOJtlUM. --iSlJDRROOK PARK, llichmoDd Hill. 

^ /'AvuMriii-Ur. EbWAllD LANK. M.A., M.D,. Edltl. 

For Invalids and ihnse reijuJrIng re*t and ohiiiige. Turltith Bathean thepremlac*. 

UIGKTON.—liEDFORl) IIOTKI*.—Eacinjr Sea and 

FBidiiuadc. Near tlie M'cet Pier. Central atid i|iiiet. I.ong r*luli|i«lied. foiltcsof 


li 


m Cuttee-nauri tor IjUiIicb xml Quiitlctnen. bea-Watei l^rv'ii-c In the Hotel. 

ROBKIIT PARK. M^innutr, 


P' 


TRLKI.VTION 

Ali nitiU^ lied 


of EDUCATIONAL WORKE. — All 


io*l ettieii ut way, all Book* iMiiiimtted tu their cure.—6 Cliftiturhoune 


Q' 


Uiiildiriys Ahliirgate. K.t;, 

DENT tV. ('()., 01 iStvund, und 34 Royal K.\dian|?c, MnnulRf' 

larem of CHKoXOMKTEllS. M'ATCIIES, ASTRONOMICAL and TURRET 
CLOt.'Ks 111 llir Maji'l} H It 11 the Prmev uf Walt*, md Il.l.M, the rmperur ol 
Riidhiui Makers of the Gnat Clock ot the llmiie* of PHrlmnienl, mid ut tiie New htaiiiiarl! 
CioLlt ol the RojbI Ohi«T>ntor>. Gnvnwlch. CataliiKiir* on anidhiifiiiu -E DFNTJkCO, 
01 Strand..'u Uognl Exchange rodjoining Lloyd’*),and Iaeairy. Savoy Street. London. 

]^/[APPIN it WEBB’S 
^ SPOONS and F()RKS\ ^ 

QlTARAXfEKLn(7BS^^ 

T wexNty years, a wkjtten guarLnteeTuven 

To EVERY I’lJRCHAMill. 

(PATENTEES GU'THE •'CLUB’’ lUVn'LE-TIOl.DER,) 

7fi 77, AND 78 ONEOIiD STIIEET, LONDON, 

• '-'1 WEST END. 


T .EAMINOTON 

-LJ NEXT 'I'EKM coir 


\TANS 10 N HOUSE BUILDINGS, 

AvJ- (iUEEN VICJ'OIUA .Vl llEE 


IV/IANUFACTORY and show ]{ 00 MS, 

THE ROYAL CI.Tl.ERY WORKS, SIIEI FIELD. 
COSTLY ILLUSTRATLD CATAJ.oOUES ON IIECEIPT OF H SlAMl’S. 
SMALT.I It EDITION POST 1 fH K. 

W " " oon"' iTPJ'iS'l’RY ' IlEOORATlONS. — JUTWARD’S 

PATENT.-AVnud TupcHliy can be iippliod tu all CM'n (c.rflice*. Iie’ng nn u'dipla- 
tion of irul nuod.ju lieu ut imiuting or iiniiei-liangliig, fieautifuS Iji ellcet and cxtcedliigly 
diiruble. HOWARD fc SONS, 

Dceoratois, 2.'>, ai. t 27 UtiiitT* Sticct, London, \V. 


nPRUST for carrynitr ontlie NORIH LO.NDON (U)LLI-,(I 1 A I E 

and CAMDEN sOllOOLH for OrULS.-Tlie CAMDEN SCIIOtn. for GIRLS ItE- 
OPENED un Thuradny. Setdember l«, lR7t The NORTH LONIK)N COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL for GIRLS will KE-OPKN un Thurtday, Scplvinbcr 17, ls;i. 

>rHElb()LLEGE of STR BARBE, Paris, Place dii Pantlu'on, 

J- will RKOPEN on Octolier .■!. Tin* College I* one of the oldest in Irniiee, and oiler* 
fpoclaladvantage* to Young Foreigner*, a*, beoide*providing a ClaHsIcal r.diientioii, it hn* 
Special Cla«i«* preparati>i\ for Comtiierclal und IndiiRlriol Pnrwnii* o< Stiriue, Modern 
iMgiiagCe, Malln'inatle*, Book-keo|iiiig, Ac. It ba*, tnrther, n Rruiie)i E.lalilishtiicnt lor 
Ctallarcn In tli* Country. Itelereiiec I* permitted to Mr. Antonin Iloelie, Dim tor ot (ho 
Sducational |fi«titiite, Sloane Smad, J^ondoii, S W. Icrni* (rum xio to ft<u («r nninim, 
MeortlHg t o the ago ot the Pupil,__ _ _ 

XTULL\NI)S, TATINTfIN.-OXFORI) “ MATRIGUf.ATK)N 

J- and RE8P0NS1ONS. and CAMIIRIOGE PREVIOUS E.\AMTNA I'ION>. -PRI- 
VATE TUITION, by GrndnaUaot Oxford and Cambridge, tor the Univeuitu*, (he Indian 
Civil Svrvlev. Woolwfoli, and other Exaniinations genrrnllv. The next Ttriri will begin on 
Baptofflhar >l._Fur Pmspix'tU'.t-* upplv to the Rev. the SKCiiKTAiiv. 

TuiLLANDs' 

flohoul I* to provide for tho SONS of GENTLEMEN n tlioTOiighly good fiducatipn, 
•imllar to titat glvcii at the Public School*, but at a nvideratc cost. 

Pi infllHil. 

Mr. REED, Fellow of tlio College of Prceeptor*, London. 

Piter. PrinripaJjt. 

HbAD MaTHMATICai. MAHTBit.-lfov. WILLIAM HEED. M A.. St. John'* College, 
Cotiihriilge I lOtli Senior Opilme, TritHw, Imo!). 

Hud CLANblOAI. MAKigii.-l'KANC18 HEED. Ewi., B.A.. Exeter College, Oxford. 
There ar* Three Sclmol 'i'erni«in the year, of an average duinllon of Thirteen week* oneh. 
rh« MlcUaelma* Term la-gin* un Sc|iti-inbcr 21, fo74. 
yt o»iiactn«ci may be obtalm-d on application. 

ABINGDON SOHOOL (Six miles from (Jxford).—NEXT 

riMW ready for occupation. A 

rjpHE MlLlTAltY (JOLI.EOK, Sprin* (.rovi-, Htewurtb, \V,— 

Jr I F-E-< r^icl'’** and prepare* a JInuted num|N-r of PUPILS for 

Woolwich Hrrt Appolntmunt* to the Army, CoopeC* Hill Collcett. tho Fowt* and Tele¬ 
graph In Indta, and tl.c Civil parvlcen. 

fMciat Tndoiiig for MlhlUO/Hcerv.lnilndlng Drll! and Army Itegnlatlcni*. 

3Far pacticulan, term*, and roforcinv*, apply to Capt. d'Aliiiofo a* ulwve. 

an oxford graduate, in Honours, ao, old Marlburinn, 

fX and late Hehplar of Ids Cplfolte. now ftector of a Suffolk Part*h, wucIym pupils, _ 
Ad^lNft. R«v.i\ . Hvka, Great Ulakcnliam,Ip»w!ch. 


OABPET8. 

‘lyri'SSRS. SMEE liitvo now fur SALE in this Departmi^uL 

4-'J- a rcrlaln nn’nber nf 

REMNANT LENGTllK AND MADE-UP CARPETS, 

■\VhIrh are olfeixd (for *urh iiuuntittcB ordy uf euch paitcrn n* muy Ik: in Ploel,’ at 
CONStDERAHLY REDUCED PHJCKS FOR CASH, WITHOUT Dl.sCOUNT. 
0 F INSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. ’ 

pLARK’S PATIOiVT STEEI* NOISJaj']SS“‘&TyUT'rERfe', 

SelLCoiling. lire and TJnVf Prouf. cun be adapted to any Window or other ()(«nlng. 
rro«pcelu<K‘» li-ce.—CLARK Ht CO., Sole Patentee*, Kalhbuiie rfnee, W, i Farlu.Manehciter. 
Llvtriiool. uud Dublin. 

FOR THE COLD BATH, &c. 

CASH’S KNITTED 

ROUGH TOWELS 

CA3I BE ORDEllED O’ATENT.) 

TliROUCllI HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EYKRTWHERB. 


HIGH-CLASS FASHIONABi.E CLUTlllNO FUR GENTLEMEN PAYING CASH. 

1 , A W R A N U E D. T H 1 L L I P S & 0 0 .> 

COURT AND MILITARY TAILORS, 

13 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

A l uniilunahlc Order Trade of the l>ii^1ievti')aa«.eiitahli»licd for liali.i-tvntnry on the credit 
nyBtem. but now doing buBlnrim cxeliisitely for ready money payment, aud lupplylng Clothe* 
and Uniform* uf the butt ((uality, to Order only, at moderate price*. 

LUl* on appUeatiun. 

H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, tho BotrI 

* Family, and the Court* uf Europe; Army, Navy, nnd Civil tjutdtler, 114.116,118.120,. 
Regent Stiwt, and 22 Cornhlll, I.rfmdiin i 10 MoAry Slrcct, ManchcEter | tiQ Bold Street,Livtc- 
pu(d { and 30 New Street, Birmingham. 

FOR GENTLEMEN.-II. J. NIOOLl/S TraveUinff, Tourist, 

CruUIng, and Shuirtliig Suit*, foom Three Gninea*. Waterproof Tweed Overcoat*, vi^' 
Registered Pta'kela.'JO*. und SI*.| in Melton >. loth*,42*. 

FOR BOYS.-II. J. NTCOLL’S aeasidij Novelties in Suits and 


IVom 1,1*. (kl. Knh'kffliocker and Clay S_ 

Tweed Ovamuatt, u*. | ditto Melton, from fti*. 


I oi Scree and Drill malcrlal*. 


FOR LAI)IEa.~II. J. NICOLL’S aunorior Billing Ilaljits, 

fmm Three to Elilit GulntMi Pantaloon*. 31*. &d. Riding Hut*, trimmed, from M*, 
ti Walking and TraM'l" -- - ’ ' - 


T,ABIES’ ENAMELEEB KIB WAI.KIXU MOOTS, 21 a. 

heuNtirhlly mode I Button. ElaHtic, or Ralmoral. SuR llouw) Boot*, b*. ftd^Mat fkeeon 
receipt, of rcmUtaiicu, It IpHrated Catalogues puM fHe. 

THOMAS D. MARSUALL, 191 Oxford Street, London. 
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CtERM,\NV and DENMARK. 

T he visit of the Emperor William to Holstein has 
naturally directed attention to the relations between 
Germany and Dmimark, It is at the same tirao alleged 
that the Danish Ministor at Rerlin has been instrnoted to 
reinoTlstrate against the expulsion from Schleswig of certain 
• residents'who had given oflonco to tho (jerman authorities. 
It was unnecessary to add that the Minister was diroetod 
to make his reprosentation.s in tho courteous Innguagc i 
which is especially appropriate when diplomacy has no force 
at its back. A ruraour has also been spread that Prince 
Bismakck had made overtures for tho iiimexatioii of the 
whole kinj^dom of Denmark to the German Empire. On 
this condition, it was said, not only the districts which were 
to bo ceded under the Treaty ox Prague, but the whole 
proviuco of Schleswig, would bo restored to Denmark, 
while Germany would rccoivo an ample equivalent in tho 
acquisition of tho Danish fleet. As mndoi'ii geologists 
hold that the changes which have formerly affected 
tho surface of tho earth are still continuing an uii. 
interrupted progress, curious ^students of mythology 
may observe in its inception the colitemporary formation 
of historical logemU. Theoretical projects are embodied 
in some definite scheme which is then attributed to 
any heroic figure which for the time occupies popular 
imagination. There is no doubt that, with the addition of 
tho entire Cimbric peninsula and tho adjacent islands, 

‘ Germany would look on tlie map more complete, and would 
1)0 atrengthened by the addition of a hardy maritime popu¬ 
lation. Tn tho fabric of a dream it is not necessary to con¬ 
sider practical inconvonienco. The c3xpcrienco of many 
States, including both Denmark and Prussia, shows the 
disadvantage of annexing alien territories inhabitod by a 
disaffected j)opulat.iou. The Danes aro not without reason 
hostile to the German Empire, and their national sympa¬ 
thies would follow their ethnological affinity with the other 
Scandinavian countries. Tho otlior pai’t of tho scheme, 
consisting in the restoration of Schleswig to Denmark, is 
still more preposterous. Tho Gorman inhabitants of the 
southern part of the province had long borne their Danish 
connexion with impatience; and, in default of the local in- 
dependence which they would perhaps have preferred, 
they are proud of their position as subjects both of the 
Prussian monarchy and of the Gorman Empire. A trans¬ 
action bv which their allegiance would be bartered for an 
external advantage would be repugnant to public opinion 
both in the province and in the whole of Germany. 

The agitation which ended in the separation of Schleswig 
and Holstein from the Duuisli monarchy was fonnded both 
on legal and on political grounds. All Gennans were 
with good reason convinced that Holstein shared iho rights 
of a confederate State, end they had convinced theraselvos 
by plai|8ible arguments that Schleswig was inseparably 
united with the more thoroughly German Duchy. The 
obsjrt^E! of the Danes, too often encouraged by ill-in- 
:^''Tvi^^reign advisers, alono prevented an equitable 
of the dispute; but Germany would never have 
assented to any compromise which would not have included 
the undisputed possossiou of Kiel. Tho port itself was 
within the indisputably German territory of Holstein, 
but it Was used for the naval purposes of tlio ^vereign 
who was also King of Denmark. A part of the bay 
was included in the province of Scliloawig, whitsh was 
claimed as an indofi*asiblo possession of the Danish 
Crown. The Northern coast of Germany is but ill sup. 
plied with naval stations;.and it seemed intolerable to 


patriotic jurists that a CJcm);ni liarhoiir Sihonhl lx? occny>led 
by a foirign I’owcr. lu an earlier generation it had Wen 
thouglit porl’ecHy natural that an iiidepcudciit King should 
also bu a princo of th(i Roman Enipire, or, at a later 
pFrir)(l, a member of tlio German Confederation. The 
statesmen wlio framed tho Treaty of Vienna failed to 
understand tlio ohango whitdi l»ad pas.sod over national 
feeling during the long wars which followed the I'rench 
Hovolution. It was commonly supposed, except by seliolar- 
like (Jerman politicians, that the objects of the (Confedera¬ 
tion then substituted for llio obsolete Empivo would ho 
exclusively defensive. Doth iho King of Dknmark and tho 
King of tho Nf/i iilulands were included in the Coufedcru- 
tion iu respect of tho duehics of Holstein and Luxemburg, 
whilo they w’oro supposed to direct tho policy of the rest of 
their dominions Nvithout any rei'oreneo to German interests. 
Thirty years elapsed after the pcaco before it was under- 
‘siood that Holstein and Kiel could not belong at tho 
same time to Germany and to Denmark, 

Tho Emperor’s visit to Kiel has produced more than 
ordinary enthusiasm, because it was, amongst other reasons, 
intended to celebrate the completion of a new ship of tho 
line as a step in tho expected advance of Germany to mari¬ 
time supremacy. In his speech the Emperor stated that tho 
name ot tho Frederick tho Great was peculiarly appropriate 
to the first German ironclad ship which had been con¬ 
structed at Kid. It is true that tho chief founder of 
Prussian greatness can scm-cely have foreseen either tho 
Imperial pre-emincnco of his family or even the possession 
by Prussia of tho Duchy of Holstein. In his time Prussia 
scarcely aspired to Iho rank of a naval Power, although ho 
was at all times jealous of the maritime pretensions of 
England. Nevertheless liis successor is fully justified in 
assuming that Frederick itie Great would have approved 
of every form of nggrandixoment of his country and his 
dynasty, and of every attainable acquisition by land, or 
sea. The Germans 'of the present day aro unanimously 
desirous of increasing the national strength where 
it has hitherto been relatively deficient. In 1864 tho 
IVuBslans were unable to encounter Denmark at sea, and iu 
1870 Germany was confessedly inferior to Fi-ance. The 
recent expansion of commercial activity has tended to 
inoreaso the mercantile marine; and there is no reason why 
tho German Empire should nut at a corresponding expense 
become the equal of Italy, or perhaps of h'rance, as a 
maritime Power. iSome German journalists have lately, 
with a levity not belonging to the nationfd character, ex¬ 
patiated on the achiovoments and c-apahilitios of a couple 
of gunboats which aro cruising on iho northern coast of 
Spain. The description of iho activity and courage of tho 
seamen, and of the jealous admiration of the natives, wan 
not more dignified than the similar enthusiasm excited 
iu tho minds of Englisli provincial reporters by a volunteer 
TOviow; but it is intelligible that tho nation which possesses 
an nncipialled army hhould wish to have an efficient fleet, 
as tho first of naval i'owcra Komotimc.s endeavours to 
persuade ifsclf that a few good regiments would be a mateh 
for a Gontinontal army. 

It would bo interesting to learn whether any pnirioL in 
Holstein now remombors the hci-oditary claim of the Duke 
of AuGuaTENEiJU'} to tho ducal tlirune. Ten years ago it 
was deemed treasonable to question the heroilitary right of 
the Prince who liad boon superseded by’usurping European 
diplomatists in favour of the King of Den.mauk. After tho 
expulsion of the Danish, forces, tho rights of the lawful 
Pretender still comraaftdod a certain show of mpeot; and 
tho Prussian Government employed aOomipis$ion ohawyei^v 
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to oxamiuo tlio title which was afterwards summarily dis¬ 
regarded. Oh further consideration tho Pmsslan Minister 
decided that Austria and i*rnssia had actpiirod both Holstein 
and Sohleawig by ris^lit of ooiniMcst; and tlio cession of tho 
Austrian claiiu aft er the war of 1866 completed the PniKsian 
title. AUhougli there was a eortnin cynicism in tho mode 
of annexation, the inrlnsion of tho ]n’ovinocsin tho Prussian 
monareliy wn.s tho most Llcslrahlo arr.'ujgomont botli for loeal 
and for nutionrd interests. Allhonn-U tho minor princes 
have HTibinitted with coinniendablo docility to the ncwly- 
cmiled predominance of tho 1‘inipirc, it is possllilo 
that, when tho pressure of IbsMAUi'iv's sirong hand Is 
Tcinovcd, tho jealousif's and andutions by which the (Con¬ 
federacy was furinorly disiracted may revive, Tho eliief 
security for the maintenaneo of national nnily tho pre¬ 
ponderating power c)f Prussia, which d(Tiv«\s no iocon- 
siderablc increase of strength from tho p(i?'r-;('ssinn ol‘ the' 
Duchies, including their naval stations, ^fho people of 
Holaioin, though they may have formerly cln'ridu'd tlieir 
provincial independca'ice, ti el a legitimate pride in Indong- 
ing to a gieat State w^ldeh isattlu' same (iniethe prim-ipal 
Tneniber of tho Pinpire. Holstein is forlunate in ])(isst‘ssinga 
homogeneous ])opniatien; but in Schlesw ig a ducal (Jovern- 
ment would liavopri)l)al)Iybc('n emhari-asM'd liy disj)iit('s with 
its Danish subjects. TIk* eomplamf j wh.di arc said to linve 
boon addre.ssed in tones of.shidicd jnodcration to tli<' (liwci n- 
ment of Herlin would prol^ably have been prefer rcil in 
stronger language to a [teity sovereign, w)io would at, tho 
same tiino have been a .successful com[)( titor. Ivv'cept in tho 
northern districts which Prussia retains in spite of jriUioo 
iiiul of tho obligations of a treaty, no di.sallef*tion to the 
actual Oovernnienfc exists in either of tho Duchies. H. is 
incredible that a prudent statesman should wish lo extend 
German eovercignty over the kingdom of Duiiuiark. 


Sm GEORfH'J BOWYPIl, “NEMO,” AND THE 
-SIJ TUliDA Y JIEVIFAY 

TR OEORGH DOWYETl and a convspoiident of the 
Timca under the signatiiro of “Nrvu ” have r;;l"< d 
Bcparatcobjections to th(i statenu nts andargnincnts of ai i'cent 
article in the Sdiurthnf Rcvinif on tho conversion of Ijord 
Rti’ON. Sir ORoaoR Bowvi ir, on behalf of himsi'lf n.nfl Tjovd 
Roukut MoM’AGU, (leiiieg that they are A\ill)iig in ihoir zeal 
for Rome to sanction tho dismernbenn(*nt of tho Empire. 
As he truly sta'cs, both the Knglisli advocates of Homo 
Rulo disclaimed, in common Avitli Mr. Rinr and his Irish 
supporters, tho policy which is attributed to them, not ns 
a deliberate purpose, but as a nalural conscfpience of the 
proposed mcasuiv. As a logician and a iiraetised debater, Sir 
GeoruE Howyer ought to bo aw\aro that in tho eondiict 
of a controversy some obvious slops in an argumeut are 
frequently necessarily omiUed. ^J’ho Paris Uennmiiii.sl.s 
denied that they were mnrdi'rers when they killed the Arch¬ 
bishop of Paris, or promoters of rebellion and anarchy 
because they wrested Uio [)Osse.s.vu)n of Paris from the 
Government of Eranco ; yet Sir (tkoroh Dowykr wanild 
probably think himself justified Iti di.scnssing their con¬ 
duct on his own principles, and not according to llu'ir 
own interpretation. When, Aviih ono or tv\o exceptions, 
every Elnglisli and Scotch mmuher who is not a Rmnnii 
Catholic opposi's Homo Itiilo as Ticccs.sarily leading t<.> 
tho dismemberment, of the Empire, it is a plansihle 
conjecture that zealous Homan Ealholics ropro.'^cnting 
Trish constituencies are consciously or unconsciously In¬ 
fluenced by an oc<*1esiaslical bias in thuir eccentric poli- 
tica.l tenets. Neither Sir ( 1 . PuwMai nor fjord IJoia.iiT 
Montagu Avould be Irisli memlKus if they wore nob Roman 
Catholic converts; and it is a singular coincidence that 
they should have persuadod thcinsolvcs in all sincerity 
that a measure Avhicli would obviously facilitato the su¬ 
premacy of tluur adopted Church is not iricompatiblo with 
tho national unity and greatness which arc primary objects 
with thoir iion-Catholic countrymen. Cardinal Cur.LKN had 
probably euflicient reasons for opposing in one Iri.sh 
county a Homo Rulo candidate. Tho Trish hierarchy 
nnd priesthood will scarcely disclaim the responsibility of 
having contributed at the last general election to the return 
of sixty Bupportera of Homo Rule, including Sir G. 
Bowyek and Lord Robebt Montagu. Tho Homo Rule 
^meiribora who accept Mr. Bun’s profession.s in earnest 
probably fonn a minority of the whole body, and they are 
certainly dupes- It may be readily admitted that those 
who identify Homo RuJo with separation beg tho question 


which thev have on many previous occasions fully di.s- 
cuRsed. Sir C, BowTr ii is a loyal English gentleman, but 
ho is liable to mi.sappi'ohcud tho relative force on his own 
mind of political and religious motives. A Mussulman en¬ 
thusiast who was also an English patriot would have Uttlo 
dimculty in convincing himsi'lf that the duty of converting 
infitlo’s ]»y force had a tendency to secure tho English 
tenure of the Tmlian Empire. # 

The zealous Romoii Catholic who assumes the sl^nathro 
of “ Ni'mo” Tni.',uiiderstaiids both tlio propositions vriiioh ho 
as.^ails and tho dorfriiies which he imprudently under¬ 
takes to deftmd. The oath Avhicli he, rightly or wrongly, 
ahlrms to bo a part of tho puerile mysteries of Free¬ 
masonry may proliably bo subject to some trivial moral 
ol)jeeiion. It woeld bo better nob to swear to nonsense, 
tliongh no reasoiuildo man would hold that tho misnse of a 
solonm fwnj IcMihd to impair tho .sanctity of a serious oath; 
but 1 tin (•f)in])ari»oM which is instituted by “ NkmO ” between 
Lord K11-0V ami Hlrod ANTiPAsisat the samo time bom- 
basl ic ai'd nbsnnl. If “ Nkmo ” were a. profcs-sional casuist 
and not a morfj amateur, he would understand that as a 
l.iymaTi ho is guilty ol* presumption in vindicating tho wn}^^ 
of the lh) 0 !'. to man. Cardinal CruLEN, who understands 
his own busiiK'ss, is fdwa.ys careful lo explain that the 
mortal sin of J'’rc“rna.sonR ronHist..s, not in the intrinsic 
Avii kodne-js of a secret oath, hut in disobedience to the de¬ 
crees of a |).u'amoiiiib and iiifalllblo authority. When 
lli.Koi) hastily sworo to comply with any reque.st whicdi 
miglit Ite jireferi’i'd by tlie iigilu daughter of HerODIAs, ho- 
implicitly undertook to murder a prophet who had given 
no jnsl. cause of otfenco. Lord RirON, if he took 

an oaih as Grand Master of tlio Frecma.soTis, assuredly 
never Limlertoolr to put either tho Archbishop of 
Can I I'Uni ry or tho Pui’R to death even at tho uiiaiiimoue 
reipie.st of t he w'orflhipfnl brethren. As a gentleman of un¬ 
blemished honour, and, till l.atoly, a Minister of the Qukun, 
Lord Kri'ON was incapable of giving any pledge inconsistent 
with thi! siriclest rules of morality. It was only wTien ho 
acknowledged tho authority of tho Poru that his eiigagc- 
mcnlsns a Freemason can have distiu'hed his conscience. 
That which was, according to tho old phrase, not DuOunn iii 
.^’c, liccame ‘umUn)} ■prohlhlfftn). It was, on tho other hand, 
intnnsienlly wrong to pnl John the BAVTiST’a head into a. 
chargiT, but, as there was in those days no infallible Pope, 
Hsimo was guiltlo.ss of tho sin of disohcdieuco which is 
imputed to Fenian.s and Freemasons. It is therefore a 
quest! on able, nnd on Roman Catholic principles an heretical, 
proposition that. “ Herod was as inexcusable for tjio rash- 
“ lies,4 of his fatal natli as if he had been an Ultramontane 
“ C.atholie instead of a Hellciiizc<l Jew.” HruoX) only com¬ 
mitted a murder witli the bintal levity of an Oriental 
despot, Tn ditferent eirciimst.ance.s ho might have been 
guilty of mortal sin in disobeying the Pope. 

Arclihishop JfANNiN({ not uiiroasonahly censures the 
Ih rliii Correspondent of tho Thnfis for quoting as authentic 
an absurd caric atnre of tho Roman Catholic creed, attri¬ 
buted by a facetious Protestant to tho converted Elector of 
S \xoNY. jly an odd coincidence it happens that ono of the 
Arehbisliop’.s slafV has since published an equally fabulous- 
oath which he supposes to ho tfvkcn by tho Freemasons. 
Tho g('iiuiiie form is probably rather frivolous than 
atrocious; but it is only known to tho initiated, it 
.'^eems that both Cicero and Giionu.s anticipated tlio 
Pupiil decree by disapproving of solemn oaths on trifling 
occasions. If nevertheless tlio Freemasons take an oath 
:i i)ont m.atl.ers which may bo siipposedto bo trivial, it follows 
that till' late Lord Zetuand, tho Prince of Wales, and 
Lord JLpon dilfered from the Homan and Dutch morali.sts, 
jierli.'ips bceau.4e they had not sufUciontly studied their 
writings. Roth Grotius and CiCERO would, if they had 
coii.sldmcd the (question, probably have held that a fiisa 
about nothing was almost as objectionable as an.unfleason- 
able oatli. CiCERO would not have attributed 
Caisaii, whoso title of Pontiff^, Maximus is ■ jby 

Purs IX., the power of converting a hnnuloss trifle inuf/ a 
mortal sin. Grotius knew more than Cicero about th& 
Popes; and it is not understood that he.waa a zealous sup¬ 
porter of their extreme pretensions. The suggestion that 
tho Poi'E claims absolute control over his spimual subjects 
ought not lo form a subject of controversy betweeil Pro¬ 
testants and Catholics. The claim is asserted by Romanist 
divines, and rejected by their opponents, but :tli^t tho 
pretension is maintained by the Church can soRreely 
he disputed. It .seems unreasonable to deny that a convert 
who, at tho command of tho Church, renounces a course 
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of action whicii ho had previonsiy deemed to be innocent, 
sabmliB to alisoluto dictatiou, and repudiates his own in- 
dependenco of moral judgment. It would perlm^w bo 
diBoourteous to hint that “NjcmOi” with the best and most 
orthodox intentions, is unoonsciously heretical; but il he 
submits his letter to the Timos to competent spiritual evitU 
oism, ho will probably find that he has laid unhallowed bauds 
T on the wrong side of the Ark. He is on safer ground when 
^*5^0 deals with secular topics, such as Bismarck and hi?s 
prototype Nero. Tlio “ Englishman before anything 
“ view which excites tho indignation of “Nkmo ” hns never j 
been propounded in the Saturday Jlevmv. There is no j 
question of accepting tho religious creed of Nero or | 
Bismarck, but of establishing a practical rule of political j 
action. With rare exceptions, which it is nimeocs- j 
sary to define or to anticipate, an English pi*liti(.-ian 
ought primarily to regard the honour ami interests 
of England. Those of the Erench clorgy who would | 
gladly involve their country in a ruinous war for the ben flit, 1 
not of France, but of the Pope, incur moral guilt j 
for which tho only excuse is their ignorance and political 
incapacity. At present there may perliaps he no conflict be¬ 
tween English and Papal interests, except tliat the Homo 
Rule movement is fiivourcd by a large section of the Homan 
Catholic clergy; but if tho Pope were to iHsuo an infallible 
decree that it was a moital sin to send representatives from 
Ireland to an Imperial Parliament, it would be diflicult to 
repose confidence in statesmen who had already acknow¬ 
ledged tho Pope’s power to define tho limils of his owii 
jurisdiction. No party in England claims fur Parliament the 
right to assume tho functions of the Inquisition by imposing 
or prohibiting religious opinions; but ‘‘ Nemo ” is, it may bo 
feared, for a second time liiiblo to the charge of heretical pr.i- 
vity in condemning a jurisdiction w^bich was exercised for 
centuries by tho Holy Oflico under tho authority of the 
Pope. It is after all not worth while to iiujuire whothpr 
secular or ecclesiastical objects ouglit (o engage the prefer¬ 
ence of statesmen. It is enougli to know that those who 
aro devoted to such mundane purposes as tho prfimotion of 
tho greatness and pvospenty of England will, if they are 
well advised, employ agents -whose attoniiou is not di¬ 
verted to diffcrciit aucl pf'ihaps antagonisti(i ends. I'd 
repeat a familiar illustration, a shareholdrr in the Mid- 
land Company who o|)jK)ses the construction of a bnineh 
line boeauRO it may possibly injure tbc Grt'at Northern 
Company, in which ho has a larger stake, can scarcely 
exi>ect to command the contidence of his Midland ptirtnej’.s. 
Tho analogy of Hekou, BrsMARcv, and Ni:uo with tho oppo¬ 
nents of Papal proloxisioiis is not equally obvious. 


THE COATJTIOX IN MAINE AND LOIRE. 

T he Maine and Loire election has produced a singularly 
discreditable coalition between the suppoi’ters of the 
two candidates who stood lowest on tho poll on Sundny 
w'eek. It was natural enough that the Imperialist candi¬ 
date should withdraw; indeed, with the Sepiennale playiug 
the game of the Empire so thoroughly, it is almost strange 
that the Bonapartista should not have been content with 
M. Bruas in tho first instance. It was natural enough that 
the Soptennatists should secretly hope to gain for their 
candidate a certain, perhaps a largo, proportion of tlio votes 
originally given to M. Beruer. They are anxious of course 
that M. 13kuas should win on tho second ballot, and in the 
excitement of aii‘election the antecedents of your sup¬ 
porters must not be scrutinized too closely. Tho best testi¬ 
mony to a man’s merits ih tho fact that he is going to voto 
on your side. But it is one thing to accept votes, or even 
to canvass for them privately, and quite another thing 
openly to solicit tliom on tho plea of identity in political 
viewB. It is this latter step that has been taken W the 
^ej^nnatists in the Maine and Loire election. M. Beuas 
his second circular with the words, “ M. Berqer has 
^ \Pwithdrawu; lamtherefore the only Conservative candidate.” 
He does not dilspute the claim of the Bonapartists to bo ranked 
amonff Conservatives, and by not disputing it he admits 
that the gulf which separates tho Septonuatists L’om the 
Bmpire ia less impassable than that which separates them 
from the Republic. ^ Nor does M. Bruas stand alono in this 
respect. The principal Orleanist organ is equally eager to 
include the Bonapartists under tho same general title. It 
adi^its that it thinks their particular theoiy of Conserva¬ 
tism mistaken, but* it confesses that there is a common 
tfiatforia on which they may both work together. The 


Bonapartists hate tho Republic, and in every onemy of the 
Republic the Jourual de Faria ixjcugnizes a fritmd whoso 
alliance will be welcome even though he may have a few 
failings to be condoned. 

This is to us a new discovery as rijgards the Orloanists. 
We had thought that, great os might bo tbeir dolestatiou 
of the Republic, their detestation of tho Empire was still 
greatw*. They seemed strangely blind to the progress 
which Imperialism is making in France, and strangely 
ignonitifc of tho cause to which that progress is to lio 
traced. But we thought that, if once they could bo en* 
lightened on those two jioiiits, their conversion would 
follow US a maU(T of course. The Orleanisfjs are not un¬ 
reasonably alarmed at tlie pr(iR|>ect of ihe furious political 
contesis which would await thoiri under a Republic. They 
would prefer, alike on theoreti(al and piuctictil grounds, 
the mild constitutionaHsm of a limited Monarchy, No ono 
cun blame them for tln.'ir taste, or for their debcrmiiiation 
to use such inoariH a.s present themselves to create tho 
Government which they desire. Nor does their refusal to 
see that the accomplishment of their wishes is impracticablo 
implj'- anything more than an intellectnal defect. To out¬ 
siders it seems Balticicutly plain that there are only two 
possible Oovernmeiit.s for France, and that whoever is not 
for tho Eepubiic must, whether he wills it or not, be for 
the Empire. But a party which is keenly interested in tho 
realiz.'ition of a third iilteiutivc may be excused for 
shutting its eyes to facts. The sin of tho Orloanists 
consists in ihiH-“ihat they liavo opened their eyes to facts, 
and have not heen shocked by tho revelation. If it is clear 
that the Republic can oidy be defeatc:d by a coalition -with 
tho lionapartistB, it ia equtilly clear that whatever ground 
is gained by the coalition will bo gained by tho Bona- 
piu’tist clement in it. Tho Imperialists have a much 
larger following in the country lliau the Orleanists, 
and it is a following that increases every day. Sup¬ 
posing that the Orleanists succeed by their aid iu 
gutting rid of tho llopiiblic, they cannot expect tho 
Bonaparlists to join with them in ju'oclaiming the Count 
of Paris King. Aa between Louis PiiiLirrE II. and Napo- 
LEo^" J Vwbicli would bo tbo most popular cry ? On tho 
side of rtic EMT'Ei.’Oit w-ould bo tho army or a great t»art of 
it, the oltieial bitiinrcliy of almost all grades below tho 
higbest, tlie peasantry, and, at all events so long om the 
CoiUit of Cjiamsukd lives, the LogitimistR. On the side of 
the King would bo tbc luglier boiirgchiaie, and so much 
I of oflicial Boci(dy as lias ])oeji leavened by tho Orleanist 
.'jympaHiies of Marshal MacMafion's Goveinincut. It is 
impossible that any S(‘t of puliLioians, however s])orfc.sighlcd 
oi’ bowover sanguine, can persnade themselves tliat thero 
is any doubt wldcli of these groups would bo tlio stronger. 
It is iin])Ossible, therefore, tliat the Orleariista should bo 
under any delusion as to the efl'eet of a coalition witli tho 
Imperialists. They must know that it means one of two 
tilings—oitlier the defeat of tho Republic and a consequent 
lrnperi.alist restoration, or the Buce(‘ss of tho Republic, un¬ 
qualified by thoBo Con.'^ervative iufiuence.s which tho 
Orleani.siR, if they would unite with tho Left Centre, 
havo it in their power to supply. As the latter 
is the result Avhich they are especially Bet upon 
preventing, it follows that they must Iiavo made 
up their minds to acquiesce in tho former. When 
wo recollect tho attitude of the Orloanists under the 
Empire, tho dignified and consistent opposition which they 
offered to a system which thou, as now, presented itself aa 
the purest type of practical Conservatism, it is ailow'able 
to wonder at the chauge which must havo come over them 
before they could regard M. Bruas and M. Better as re¬ 
presenting merely different aspects of a common faith. 

It has still to be hcou, however, whether the whole of tho 
Orleanist party will follow tho load of the Journal de FariSf 
and whether Marshal MacMahon will not himself bo startled 
by this new development of Conservative policy. The 
Bonapartists never smarted more tlian under tho sarcasms 
of the Duke of Audiitfbbt-Pasquier when reporting on the 
militaiy contracts made under Napoleon HI., and it is hard 
to believe that the President of the Right Centre would 
really rather see tho Septennato followed .by a third 
Empire than transformed into a permanent Republic. At 
all events it is something gained that the issue between the 
Republic and the Empire should bo so clearly raised ns it 
is now in Maine and Loire, and will probably be again 
in the elections which aro shortly to follow. When 
I Imperialism first raised its hood after its tremendous fall 
there were symptoms of real alarm among ^e Orleanists. 
One section of tho party has evidently succeeded in lolling 
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its terrors to rest, but it is possible that another section 
may bo less aocomplished in tlio art of self-deception. As 
regards Marshal AIacMajiun, ho will perhaps bo guided 
by the result of tlio appj’oaching contests. Between this 
and Christmas there will bo moro partial elections than 
Imvo yet been crowded tf>poth(u' within so short a period. 
If there should bo any btnkinp uniformity in the political 
complexion of tho UJornlKirs n^turiiod, the Pkf.stdkut may 
find tho lesson easier to re:id than lie luus found it 
when the ropetition.s of it h.ivo taken place at longer 
intervals. I'ho victory of tho Ilepublicnu eandklatc.s or 
of tho Imjieriulist candidates would each be significant, 
and the victory of a yoptennaiist candidate, if hcciived ™ 
as, Biipposing it to he sccnr(',d at all, it will bo--l>y tho 
co-operation of the Bonapartisis, would he no les.s signi¬ 
ficant than the direct return of an iinperiali.st. If the 
Mausu\l had no other inotivo for distrusting tho coalition 
effected ill Maine and Loire, he might find oue in the 
improbability that jiractised ])olitici!ins like tins Bnna- 
partists would he so ready to holslcr up tho Se])- 
tounate unless they saw their way to profit by it. 
ft seems impossible that Alarslial MvcMmion" sliould again 
meet the Assembly without sonm si'iinns thouglit upon the 
ositioii lie is to lake iiyi wilh regard lo tin; eonsoliilatioii of 
is powers, lie has found during Ids m oent journeys a 
striking imaniraity of tlesire to hee hV-iiua; furnished wilh 
settled institutions of some kind. If lie wishes to giatity 
that desire, he has but tuo alternatives open to liini. Jle 
may throw the weiglit of his personnl authority into the 
Republican scale, and liy that means detaeh a sulhcicnt 
number of votes fi’om the Light Centre lo obtain a majorit y 
for the Republic in the ('listing Assiinhly. Or he may 
throw the weight of his personal anlhority into the si-ule of 
a Dissolution, in tho hope of finding a new Assembly ready 
to give L^rance a pcrmaunnl (loverument which shall ho 
neither Kepuhlieau nor liupcvialist. 'I'ho latlca* of these 
courses has not inneli prendse of siu^eoss. TIk; country 
may pi’ove to have nu-overed IVorn its Ri'pnhlienn fit, hut, 
if HO, itwdi be only beeausu it Jr.isfalh'n into an Imperialist 
fit. It is possihlt', therefore, that Mnrdr M \cM.\ilo.v may 
yet try the experiment of instnieting hu Mhdstcrs to adopt 
tho project of M. C.vsi.miu-I’mmku, and consolidate the 
Hepnhlic while they are eonsolidaling the Scjiteimaio. It 
is an unlikely supposition, hut at ^ircseut .speculations rm 
the eour.se of events in France resolve IItcni.sclves inlo a 
eiioicc betAveen im])ro!>abjlitics. 


THE UAILWAY.S AXU Till'. binidC. 

T llR impiirio.s which tako pl-.'ce from tln,i; to Lime in 
regard to the sl:iLight('r of pas'.engc'rs hy Ihdlway Com- 
panics, though practically tvselos as a means of di.selphne 
or purushiucnt for the lalU r, are at least inteie.sling in fur¬ 
nishing the public A\'itli a. statenent of Avhat is known as 
tho “railway point of view.” We had the railway point, 
of view in great force at A\hgan, when Uk* prlnciph' A\as 
laid doAvn that a Railway Foui^iany is ('utitlod lo send as 
much traffic; as it can get over it.s line, without reforenee to 
tho amount of accomniodation pro\ ided Jbr it, and that, if 
people avo killed in conse([Lienee, that is onlv oiio of tho 
necessary risks which must be eneounlered. We meet tlio 
railway point of view again in an equally clear o-nd decided 
form in connexion Avitli llic recent massaercj at Tliorpe. 
Mr. Rotiektson, tho Superintendent of tho (Jreat JCistcru 
Railway, said tlcat “ho appi-o\ed generally of the trnin 
“ stall’system, and had introduced it on twoh'o or thirteen 
** of tho Great Eastern Company's single linc.s.” It may 
ho presumed, therefore, tlmt ho thought it valuahh' us a 
security for tho safety of pa.sscnger.s. Uo Avoiit on to 
say, however, that it Avas (pdte impossible that passeugers 
on tho single lino between Norwich and Brundall ccmld 
enjoy tho protection which was docinctl indispensahlo on 
other parts of tho system, tin* reason being “ the number 
“ of BpGoial fish trains Avhich laid to bo run.” The families 
of the twenty-tlu’eo people who Averc killed at Thorpe, and 
all those Avero more or h-ssmaimod and mangled, Avill there¬ 
fore have the aatisfactiou ot knowing that the reason why 
precautions wdiich are udmittcnl by tlie (Company’s oavu prac¬ 
tice to bo necessary in othor cases Avi'ro not taken in this 
iustiiuce was simply that the Company prcfciTcd tlio profits 
of ft brisk trade m fish to tho safety of tlicir passengers. 
There aro no clonbt a great many odd points of view in tho 
world, but it is seldom that- such a ]ioint. of vioAv as that of 
the BftilwaLy Companies is put forth Avilh such cynical and 


shameless candour. It is quite possible to conceive aBuMcis 
and H.\he point of view tho logic of which would be very 
much of tho same character. The Railway Compames here 
claim, not only tacitly, but openly, the right to kill their 
passengers, or at least to place thorn in imminent danger 
of being killed, in order that they may make the largest 
possible aTuoniit of profit out ot their lines. The first^ 
thing to he done is to get as much business as possible 
and the public must ho content Avith just as much, ores 
little, safety as i.s compatible with special fish trains, 
(‘xcui-hion tniiii.s, irregular good.s tiaius, and any other 
means of filling the pockets of tho Companies which 
may he devised Avithout reference to actual accommo¬ 
dation or cx-isting obligations. There Avero tAVO things 
Avliicli tho Great i'lastcrn might have done. They might 
eitlu'r have doubled the lino from Brundall to Norwich, or 
worked it on tho staff system; that is, they might cither 
lift VO exi ended the lino to make room for mure traffic, or kept 
doAvn the traffic to suit a single lino. Buttl)cydid neither. 

11 is adniillcd lba(. the traffic belAVcenNorAvich and Yarmouth 
has increased 3 .'^ per ccTit. during tho last fifteen years. 

“ 'J’liousinuls of excursionists passed over tho line hetAveen 
“Norwich and Yarmouth every summer; tho goods and 
“ fish Ir.illlc Avero nis<; heavy.” notwithstanding tho 

groAving revenue derived from this part of tho line, tho 
Gonipany c<juld not bring themselves till rjuite lately to spend 
jinvlliing on d, and oven now they are going to double 
only a smrdl part. On the other hand, they might have 
en forcer 1 r.lie .si a If .system, Avhich Avould have made tho lino 
safe; but iheu that Avould have hccu “ineimvenient,” for 
they could not have carried so much fish. An account 
niiglit he made out in two coin inns--so miieh fish against 
s») iiim-h slaughter. The public is as.sumed not to l;e so 
stupidly .selfish .as to expect that a Raihvay Gonipany should 
s|R'Tnl a little money or give up a little extra traffic merely 
in order to make jias.scngers reusonahly safe. 

It es very im])orta.ut that the questions thus raised 
lu’tAAern the Railway Companies and the jnihllc should bo 
disllnelly stated. It is possible that one or other of the 
officials at Norwich may ho punished by a brief iniprisou- 
iiient for the error Avhich Avas committed, and the Gre,at 
Eastern shandiolders Avill have to smart in heavy damages. 
Exru'pl, hoAvovr'r, in so far as tluy may ap]ily this Avarning, 
ilie Great E.iRlr^rn Company Avill he perfectly free lo go on 
AAorking fhe line on wdiich the disaster happened juntas 
before. Indeed, this i.s vviiat they are now doing; and e\en 
Avhen th(' double line is made there aviU still be a .scetion of 
single line between East Norfolk Junction andlh’uiulall. 
.Mr. lioiii the Geiicml tSuperiutendent, madearomark 

wliieh is extreiru'ly significant, lie “l.lumght tin; intro- 
“ duel ion of the stuif system between Norwich and IJrundall 
“ would only inemise irregularities, especially in the case 
“ of :i; break-Alown.” Other evidence Avhieh Avas given 
would .'-L'em to .slioAV that chronic irregularity is tho normal 
stale of ai least tliis part of tho Great Eastern system. Mr. 
Sn.iMfi-N’so Disiriet Superintendent, said that the down 
i.'x}n’t'ss had lately been getting more and more iiTogular in 
reuehing Norwich; and Air. UouEUTRON remarked that “ in 
“ tho BLiminei* monfh.s tho train.s Avero heavier, and that 
“ caused delay.” Yet no special precautions appear to 
have been taken to guard against tho increasing delays, 
irregularity, and consequent danger. Just ob.serve Low 
the Avork was really done. There is an understanding on 
the Great Eastern that any message relating to traffic on a 
siuglo lino must bo signed by the official seTidiiig it beforo it 
is transmitted. The Superintendent said he should treat tho 
despatch of an unsigned inessago by a telegraph clerk as a 
serious oflbiice, to be dealt Avith according to circumstances, 
the rlerkks firevious character, &c. Tho District Tele^pli 
»Superintoiidcnt was equally emphatic as to tho gravity of 
thi.s offence;—“ It Avas the duty of a telegraph clerk to see 
“ that a single-lino message was signed by tho inspector 
“ heforo sending it. Witness had never seen an unsigned 
“ message forwarded. If ho had detected such a thing i -3, 
“ should have very severely reprimanded tho clerk coL-,. 
“ cemed.” It seems to bo thought rather an exculpation' 
of the officials that Mr. RAVEiiHiLii, Captain TvLBR’ft 
assessor, who examined the Norwich siugle-line tele¬ 
graph books for tweRo mouths, found “only throe 
“ caRo.s in which unsigned messages hud been forwarded 
“ during that period.” It will perhaps bo thought that 
“ only ” is hardly tho right word to apply to three irre¬ 
gularities in the course of a year, when any one of these 
irregularities might have been, as in tho prasont case, 
destructive of human life. But we must put the fact that 
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tbe86 three irregularities did occur along with, the District 
Telegraph Suporintoadent’s statomont that this is an offonco' 
of the gravest kind for which an offender would be soverely 
pnnishedi and that he had never heard of even a single 
instance in which it had happened. It is quite clear, there¬ 
fore, that no attempt was raado by the superior officers to 
ascertain whether this regulation was adhered to or not, 
^nd that it might have been broken every night without 
■their knowing or apparently caring. 

^ ALnothor important rule is that no train shall pass over a 
single lino without written authority. Mr. HojuirmoN, the 
Superintendent, stated that this rule was imperative in all 
cases, and that “ the written authority was to be handed 
** to drivers by the stjition-masters concerned.” It would 
seem, however, that Mr. Stkphknson, District Superinten¬ 
dent at Norwich, was not a ware of this rule, for he said 
that “No instructions were given to the engine-Jrivers 
“ except by word of mouth.” There is also a ruio that 
when on a single line the crossing-place of trains going in 
opposite directions is changed, a special starting-order is to 
be given to the guard, who is to hand a copy to the engine- 
driver, and then both guard and drivijr are to satisfy tlnnn- 
solves that proper arrangements have been made; for the 
train to proceed. It will be observed that this is a very 
pretty rule for production before a coroner’s jury. NoiJiiiig 
can be more careful and consich'rate tlian the condneb of 
the Company in prescribing all tlicse cheek.s, precautions, 
and securities; and what inoro can a Company do ft 
would of course bo too much to expect that any of the 
superior officers of the Company should take the trouble to 
see whether these fine paper regulations are really carried 
out. Indeed it seem.s to be perfectly understood that they 
are provided only for the look of the tiling, and are not 
intended to be carrii^d out at all. “ In practice,” Mr. Ste- 
I’HEJlSON says, “it has been found most eonvenient” not to | 
obey this rule; accordingly the order is given to the 
driver and the guard receives an oral cuiuumuication. 
Mr. S’l'EriTENSON, however, eoniradicts himself on {in.s 
point, for ho had previously stuUd that no instructions 
were given to drivers cx(;ept by word of moutb. 

In tho case of a recent collision on the Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway wo have anotbm*illustration of the 
maimer in which what is c.allcd tho train staff and ticket 
system is w’orkod upon a single line. 1'lie minute precision 
of the regulations on the subject is an acknowledgment of the 
importance of tlio precautions which are I’Cipiired to bo 
token. No ongiiio or train is to leave a station unless tlie 
staff for that part of tho lino is actually .-it the .slnlion. If 
no sccornl engine or train is to follow, tlic stnlf is to be 
shown to tho ginu'd, amJ thou givon to Ihe cngino-drivci’. 
If anything else is to follow, tlio stall' is to bo shown both 
to tho guard and to the driver; but, instead of tho staff 
being given to the latter, ho is to receive a ticket .stating 
“ Staff following,” which is lo be bis authority for starling. 
Thus either the stall’must bo sliownaud a ticket given, or 
tho staff itself must be hamled to the driver before a train 
is peraiittcd to pass tho station. And when the staff is 
awfliy, that part of the line is to be considered blocked until 
its return. Moreover, as an additional security, tho 
train tickets are to be kept in a box fastened by an inside 
spring, and the key to open this box is the train stalf, so that 
—in theory—a ticket wimiot hi obtained without tho staff. 
All this is beautiful on paper, and it is obvious that if 
these various rules wore adhered to a collision would he 
impossible. Nevertheless, a collision did actually occur, 
and the reason of this is simply that nobody on tho 
line appears to, have thought it necessary to pay the 
slightest attention to the rules. Tlio station-master had 
despatched the staff with a ballast-train, and had then gono 
off without leaving Any one specially in charge of the 
station, or mentioning that tho staff was away. A goods 
clerk had, in his absence, taken tho responsibility of giving 
a Caledonian goods train which came up a ticket to go 
on, without troubling himself as to where the staff was. 
j\\tL theory the box whore the tickets were kept could not 
r w opened without the staff, but tho clerk found the 
' tickets, not in the box, but on the station-master’s 
desk; and it appears that it was a constant procrice to open 
,the ticket-box with a niler or poker when tho staff was 
away. Tho driver of tho offending goods train stated that 
sometimes ho saw the sUff and that sometimes he did not, 
and that more often ho did not, and that he did not con¬ 
sider it his duty to ask lo see it if it was not shown to him. 
These and other disclosures would seem to show clearly 
enough that tha Railway Gompauies are for the most part 


content to lay down rules without making any serious 
attempt to see that they are enforced, and that, in order 
to save time, officials of all grades are wicoumgod to neg- 
loot necessary and reasonable precautions, and to work the 
traffic anyhow on their own responsibility. 


SP.\IN AND EUROPE. 

F it is true that Moriones or Laskksa has introduced 
a convoy into Pampeluna, tho Carlists can scarcely 
hope to obtain any decisive success in Navarro. It is re¬ 
markable that they have never, except by the aid of intcnial 
treachery, captured any considerable town cu’ fortress. 
There is much probability in tho rumour that tho di.stricls 
from which they derive their rewmrco.s are becqpiing tired 
of the war; but for tho present Don Cvki.os h& intimated 
no intention of abandoning his interminable enterprise. It 
is oven asserted that several cadi'ts of tho Spanish family 
oflhiuimoN have derided at a iormal meeting tlwat Don 
OakIjOS is not only legiiimato King of Spain, but heir of 
the ('Oiinb of CirAMiiOiiU in France. It is undoubtedly true 
that tho descimdant of JhiJiir V. and of Louis XIV. i.s 
nearer in blood to tho House c»f France than the Princes of 
Ok’LF.w.s who dc.seend from Loins Xlll.; and it might bo 
plausibly contended that the Treaty of Utrecht is inappli¬ 
cable to tlio cirenmstanoes of modeni Europe; yot it 
is seavecly credible that two or three di.sposse.ssed 
Italian princes slioiild presume to disjioso of the ac¬ 
cession to the throne of Franee; nor is their opinion 
likely to iiifluonce any party in Spain. There is 
no conimon basi.s of controversy between Royalists 
and Republicans; and the title of tbc Prince ot 
tho AsrcuiAS is not less tenable than tho prettuislons 
of Don Caulos. The male heir claims under iho French 
law of succession which was introduced into Spain by 
the Bouiiuos's, and Fi:lm'inani> VTl., with the assent of the 
Cories, jiroCessed ti> revive in favour of his daughter the 
more ancient vSpaiii&li rule of descent. It is strange that 
a dynastiti disjmte as little connected with national iu- 
timests as the Wars of the Rosf's should bo proSocuted 
by Kur;cessive generations in modern Europe. Foreigners 
have 7 iot even yet siici'ceded in underetanding either the 
strength or tho weakn(‘.s.s of tlie Curlist cause. It is 
evident that the volnntecTs who su.stani the struggle 
must be in eanie.st; but it i.s doubtful whether they are 
actuated by an imaginative feeling of loyalty, or by alUcli- 
ment to their own provincial independence. The eli'rgy 
have never adhen^d as a body to the Legitimi.st; Prolendor, 
n(»r has lie been ofieiily f.ivomvil by the [Vu'iJ. 

^J’lie eiieoiiriigeinent wliieli tlie Govei’uuient of Mailrid 
derived from tlie reeogiiiliou aceorded by tlie majority of 
European J'owcrs has recentiy abated. The dilU'ront 
Ambiissadors ami klinister.s have been accredited, not to 
I he llepiiblic, but personally to the Chief of the Executive 
Power. 'I'he i*epreseiitaiives of Gcimiany and Austria, 
evidently acting under conecrtcil iuBtruclions, addfc.sscd 
^larshal Sfru’ano when they were received in formal 
audience, not as President, but a.s Duke of La Toiiub; and 
eonseiiuoiitly they might without inconsistency withdraw 
their recognition from any sncccssoi* who might be choRcn 
by the nation. It has not been stated whether England 
follow'.s the load of Germany in the form as well as in the 
time of recognition. If the Spaniards think fit to describe 
their State as a Republic, there is no reason why foreign 
Govcrniiiouts should question tho propriety of tho designa¬ 
tion. According to the ordinary use of language, a 
Jtcpublic is tho alternative of a Monarchy; so that 
a nation without a king, <although it may bo subject 
to a provisionally absolute Government, is properly 
described as a Rcpubli<;, Un the abdication of King 
Amauf.o a Republic was proclaimeil by the Cortes 
which purported to repre.seiit the country; and when 1 *avia. 
turned tho Corte^s out of door.s, no nominal chango was 
made in tho form of government. It is as President ot a 
Ri’public tliat Marshal Skrhano is, like his predecessors, 
recognized by tho United States of America, and it might 
be supposed that tho same institutions are maintained for 
purposes of intcrcourso with Europe. In accepting from 
Germany and other Powers an ambiguous title, Serrano 
probably wislics to leave bimself open to tho adoption of 
any political system which he may consider expedient for 
himself or for the nation. It is not even known whether 
the omis.sion of all referoiico to a Republic was suggested 
by tho PiiESiDENT himself. Ho may perliap.s calculatb that 
his tenure of power wdll bo confirmed by a personal rccog- 
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tiition of lii,** ludcpendont autliority. The approval of Ger¬ 
many and 'of Franco will enable him fur the present to 
dispense with the convocfdion of a Cortes ami with any 
form of constitiitiomd sanction. 

The rofnsul of llussia to concur iu the weognitioti of the 
Spani.sh Government appoans to have been deliberate and 
probably final. Tlie Ein])eroi* At.uxan'okk scorns to have 
reiiun'ed to the policy of liis father, who affected to bo the 
ebamplou of lej^’iiiinutc monarchy in every part of Europe. 
It was ordy under tlio pressure of necessity tliat JNicnoLAS 
reeoj^ni/cd fjons Ibiirwi rc in France and Isauiilla II. in 
8|>ain, Thtr Quadruple Alliance of England, France, Spain, 
and Poilugal was avow^edly intended to counl-erai’t the 
policy oflbo Nurthern Courts, and especially of Lliissia. Tt 
is conjectured, not without probability, that one of the 
objeels of the Emperor Alkxandki; is to proelaim his imlc- 
peudence by refusing in a matter of Be(!ond:iry iinportanco 
to follow the lead of Germany. For this purpdst^ it would 
have been sullicieut to witlihold recognition ; Imi. if a 
hitherto unnontradictod statement may he tiusted, the 
Kmimiisou has voluntainly atlixed a more general nu'aning to 
his policy by addressing a letter to Don Cmm.os on the 
disadvantages of revolutionary change, ft is jierfectly tino 
that strict adherenco to the principln of hereditary suc¬ 
cession couatitute.s tlie best secui'ity against disorder end 
civil war; Imt tho lesson wa.s scarcely needed by 
the Spanisli Pi’ctonder; and it is too lute foj- the nut ion to 
profit by tho benevolent counsels <tC Uussla. ''J’ho Spanisli 
rule of succe.ssi»)Ti was nJh'Jvd nearly lift}' years ago, nnd 
tho dynasty which was cunseqinuitly [)laued upon the throne 
is now in exile. The .siiggcMlion that the Ein])eior 
AlEXWnLR is neutral between the rival Preleuders seems 
to be farfetched. It is true that Queen Ismu lia or her son 
might sympaihi'/e wdth denuneiations of revolutionary 
movements and of Republics; hut in addr(".'''Ing a hotter 
to Don CatU.os the Emperor of llLShiA w‘ill he geiier.dly 
supposed 1-0 have aeknowledged the vailldity of Ins <-l;unis. 
If tho Jinpcrial throno of Russia w'ere not lieyond tho 
range of revolutions, a formal censure whit li wouhi apply 
to all I’ccent European changes ndght liuvi' seemeil iri- 
judhuous. A dozen Italian and German in ii-ce-v luive heeii 
relegated into private life since the comnu ua meut of the 
Spanisli i roubles; and Austria lias beeti excluded from the 
German Gonfederation, Russia has a(?qnieseeil more or less 
cordially in the results which liave been attained, and tliero 
is some inconsi.steucy in qiiostifuiing tlie jirinciplcs on which 
alono accomplished facta i‘.an be justified 

Tlio Frencli Royalists ami oilier opponents o'' Murdial 
AfAcMAiloN’.s Government have found in the Ihnperor 
AnKXA.NOiiu s letter to Don Caklos an additional reason for 
disapproving cif tho reeognilion of SLUir\No. fi is not sur¬ 
prising tliat any diilcreiico ot policy between GerJininy and 
Russia slmuld eiieourage tho hopes of dissatistled Fi imeli 
politicians; hut the importance botli of the recognition and 
of the Russian protest may bo easily oxaggeratc'il. Gne of 
the Bti’Hugeat of recent ])olitieal rumours is the statement 
that tho Grand Duke Gonstamine has been sent to loanee 
for Ibe purpose of procuring the elevation of the Duke of 
AuMAIE to the first place in the French Government. It 
is equally difficult to umlerstand why Riis.sia should con¬ 
cern Jierself with the interests of the Oui-Kans Friucos, and 
how the siqiposed Bchenio could bo furthered by the officious 
intcrfurcuco of a member ol' tlio Imperial Family of Russia. 
It iH absurd to suppose that the Empi'ror ALl'XANDr iiis con¬ 
triving an alliance with France and Sjiain against Germany, 
although ingenioufl speculators have devised a cause of 
quarrel in the f!U[)po.sed designs of Frinec Rismauck against 
tlic independence of Denmark. It may fie taken for 
granted that tho Emperor AlexanjiI'k has made the condi. 
tion of Spain serve as a text for a political discour.se simply 
because remoteness renders interference in Spanish ([uur- 
rels obviously inipracticablo. The Geiinan Governmoat 
resented by the recognition of Serrano an outrage com¬ 
mitted by the Carlisl.s on ii Gennan officer; but tho hopes 
und fours of intervention in the S[)auifih quarrel have 
already subsided. Russia will give no assi.st-anco to Don 
Carlos, nor Germany to tho Governineut of Madrid. It is 
only because military operations nro sluggish and indecisive 
that politicians amuse themselves by sj^ieculatioTis on the 
iuteutioiiH of distant nnd indifferent potentates. If Serrano, 
by himself or his lieutenants, at last succeeds in terminating 
tho civil war, he may regard with perfeut eqnaniruity any 
friendly relations which may have been establisliod bciweon 
the Ifimperor Alexander and Don Carlos. 


MEW ORLRVNS. 

nillE causes and consequences of the late events in Kew 
jL Orleans are not yet fully xindei'stood, The short¬ 
lived revolution in tho government of tho State of 
Louisiana is inaccurately described as a riot; nor has it 
perhaps been altognther abortive, though Kelloqg and his 
accomplices arc for tho present restored to oiHco. Ai^ 
forcible prulcst has been made against a prolonged abuse* 
of power, and the irregularities w'hich were neoessarji'jf^ 
committed have been condoned by ibe Federal Govornmonk 
Tlic promoters of the iusun'octioii must have anticipated 
tlie action of the Fresipent, and the result shows that they 
liad no intentiou of risking a collision with the regular 
army, however small might be the numher of disposable 
troops. It has been rightly observed that Now Orleans 
is uutciujblc against a naval force. In tho early part of 
tlic (hvil W.'ir tho city surrendered ns soon as the Federal 
squadron liad passed tho obstacles at the mouth of 
tlic liver. Tho respectable jiart of tho population and 
their leaders ])rohahJy intended only to exhibit their supe¬ 
riority in nimiluirs and organization to the supporters 
of tlie State Government, and perhaps to convey a warn¬ 
ing against future usurpation. On the other hand, it 
has been too hastily assumed that tho amnesty granted 
hy General Emorv W'as a proof of weakness on tho 
part of the Government at Wa.shington. General Grant 
mil si. hi! well aware that ho is rasponsiblc for tho violence 
;iml corniption of Kellocio, and he may have dcsii'ed 
to iniimalu that, while he could not allow Lia own 
aiUliority to bo defied, no moral blame attached to tho 
aiitlmr.s of the movement which had been provoked by an 
nttempl. to falsify future elections. General Grant is un- 
tortunutely implicated, tlirougha near connexion wdio holds 
a I'edcral onice at Now Orleans, in the local misgovei'iimcnt 
of tho city and State; bnt it is doubtful whether, in the 
event of a second dis]nited election, ho would decide tho 
controversy in favour of the Black Repiihlican candidate. 
If General Grant has made np his mind to seek a second 
re-elei.tioii, he will probably think it e.xpedient to conciliate 
the wliite inhabitants of the South. The Ih'piiblican Con- 
Yciitiims have liitherto not eountenanci'd the Tciunval of 
his enndi'ljiture, and he probably Lmlovlains no preyudiee 
.against the p.irty to which hr; formerly belonged. The 
morils ot the local quarrel in Lmiisiana may probably have 
bo(!ii indicated hy the character and position of the insurgent 
leaders. Tlieonly claim of the Kei,i,o(;o hictlon to considoni- 
lion is ilciived from (lie adoption of their eanso hy one of the 
ackuon ledi^t.'d leaders of the Confedoratos. General LONG- 
s 11 ; !■ i;i, n liu^c patriotism and honour were never questioned 
during the Civil AVar, thought it his duty to accept tho 
eominaiid of the Militia under the actual Government, 
and in tliat capacity he lately siirreudored tho arsenals of 
New Oileaiib to tho insurgent eitizems. 

In former times it would liave been tliougbt strange that 
t-hc exercise of tho soveu’eignty of a State of the Union 
•should de[)end on the discretion of the President. 
Although the facts arc disputed, it seems probable that the 
(‘lectimi of Kelloco was fraudulent; nor was it doubted 
that tlie Fedi'ral judge who affii’nicd tho xalidity of the 
election acted either on party grounds or under direct in¬ 
structions from Washington. It was perhaps unavoidable 
that tlic FKESiin-NT shonld sustain tho judgment of tho 
Court; and Avlien Kei-looG was once recognized the insur¬ 
gents. though they might be virtually the represontativeB 
of law and order, were technically rebels. It is not for 
the interest of tho United States that-tho violent remedies 
usual iu South American Republics shduld he employed 
ev('n in the case of tho grossest abuses. If tho better 
classes w'cro allowed to supersede the authority of a 
Tiominec of the rabble, the example would probably bo 
followed by any discontented faction which found itself 
for the moment superior in physical force. At the same 
time it must bo remembered that the insurgents had 
submitted patiently to the Governor whom they had^ 
regarded as a usurper, until ho took measures for disfran-^ 
ehisiug his adversaries at the next eleotion. They appointed 
in his place the Lieuxenant-Goveenor who, accordinff to 
their contention, had been legally elected, and they filled 
all the State officjes with the candidates who had be^ 
idiosen by the genuine majority of the constituency. It 
is possible that Kellogg may bo frightened into modeni- 
iion by tho proof that he is opposed by tho moral and 
physical force of the State, and by the possibility that 
before another election his patron at Washington may have 
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changed liia pUcy, especially if his own oandidaturo ia 
rejected by the mass of the Republican party. The per¬ 
manent suppression of the public opinion of tho South is 
utterly inconsistout with American traditions, -Tlie more 
judicious Republican leaders cannot but feel that thn 
support of .such adventurers as KiCLiiOGii involves their 
jwrty in gratuitous disciWit. 

^Although the opponents of the State Govornmeuit of 
TvoSsiana appear to liavo had no connexion with oulragos 
which may have been inflicted on tho coloured population, 
thero is no doubt that serious acts of violc'neo havo bcGii 
perpefratod or threatened in various ])arls of tho South, 
General Grant’s Circular to tho militaiy commanders of 
districts, which seems to have been issued belbro the tem¬ 
porary deposition of Kelt-OOCI, coufonus to tlio struiiest 
mlos of constitutional propriety. Coniniariding oflicers are 
directed to comply with the instructions which may from 
time to time bo given by the Attorney-Gc'nerul, who will 
be responsible for tho legjil character of tho measures which 
may bo adopted. The military force at tho disposal of the 
Federal Government is insignificant in number.^, but, us 
in Now Oi'leans, its presence will probably be siiftieient in 
every case to diKcoiintenauco rctfistance. Disorderly bands 
will not fail to know that, if they were to defeat a handful 
of regular troops, tho Prestdknt’s appeid Avordd in a 
few days or weeks be answered by an ij’i'osisfibJo force of 
armod volunteers and militia. It is nob in this generation 
that the South, in spite of its just diseonlont, will venture 
to renew a dis.astrons war. Even if its inferioiuty in strength 
had not been conclusively demonstrated, all tho eircurn- 
stances have changed to its disadvantage. Tho slaves were, 
with few exceptions, loyul to thoir masters, or neuli-al; but 
tho froedmen who have since enjoyed and misused poli¬ 
tical power would be formidable auxilinries of tlie Northern 
arnica. In many of the {Slates the coloured militia are 
armed, and they have acquired the rudiments of disciplino*. 
Tho chief of the Federal Government is a successful soldier, 
and ho would command tho services of many able and 
experienced gcnemls. It is through a rearrangement of 
parlies, and not by a rcsoili to force, that tho Southern 
democrats may reasonably hope to recover political 
power. 

The language used by Mr. Jefferson Davis and by other 
eminent Southern politicians furnishes sutficieut evidence 
of tho truth of the (diarges which arc advanced against the 
disorderly part of the white population. Even if all con- 
sideratioiis of humanity and good fooling were set aside, 
tho commonest prudence would suggest the expotUency of 
professing friendly intentions to tho coloured inhabitants 
of tho South. Tho vieiorious majority, after the close of 
tho Civil War, riglitly hold that the liberated negroes 
woro the clients of tho nation. The qnlucky boon of the 
suffrage was but an exaggerated acknowledgment of an 
undeniable duly. According to American notions, tho 
obligation to protect the negroes was most effectually dis¬ 
charged by giving them a constitutional riglit to protect 
themselves. As might have been expected, they havo 
shown themselves incapable of exercising political power, 
but j>hoy have in no degree forfeited their riglit to security 
of property and person. Their assailants, as Mr. Jevi ekson 
Davis perceives, wantonly deprive themselves of the 
benefit of tho reaction which had been produced by expe- 
rienoo of coloured misgovemment; and the necessity of 
maintaining friendly relations between the friK^dmoii and 
their masters is social ipd economic as well as political. 
The prosperity of tho Gulf States depends on the iudusti*y 
of the coloured population; and it is indispensable to sub¬ 
stitute for compulsion sufficient inducements to labour. 
Tho former leaders of tho Confederates may with perfect 
consistency repeat their former assertions that ihoy were 
the best friends and the natural patron.s of tho inferior 
race. Mr. Jefferson Davis’s sentimental reference to tho 
bonds which unite the Southern citizen with theaitendania 
companions of his childhgod is probably justified by 
the experience of tho better portion of the upper classes. 
It 10 at least an indispensable condition of the tolerance 
and support of the Northern States that the negroes should 
be assuiw of protection against ill-treatment and oppres¬ 
sion. Hr. Jefferson Davis would not have addressed a 
warning to his fellow-citizens if there had not boon much 
foundation for the reports of Southern outrages. 


niisn ,TurjEs. 

BLIJE-DOOK baa just been is.'^uod wbirh illustnitcs 
in a very striking and painful miuiniT ouc' ijf the gi’oab 
difficubics of Irish adiniuistration. Thi rc arc somo tilings 
vvlnch a Government can do for a country, and thuie luc. 
other things wliudi the people alono cim do for thoiu.sclvcs. 
In tho latter category must bo pln^-cd trin,! by jury. A 
I Goverumout can fiup];ily judges, but tho working of the 
I jury system demands the loyal and intL'lligent eo-npenitlon 
of the people. It' that is wanting, the wbole thing breaks 
down. It has been s.iid that the object of tho Eritish Goa- 
* stitntioii is to bring hwclvo men into a bov, and lix'land baa 
I enjoyed the .upplication of this ^ucred ])i'iit(;ipk'. It i.s 
obvious, liowcver, that tJie viilue of ihe system do])eiids in 
a gretil degri'e on tlio conduct o;' the twelve men when 
they huve ihns been bn-Uighl togilher. Tl'.e theory of 
trhd by jury jissumcs tlio coinpetese-e and lume^ity of 
tlie poisons who conifiose' tho jury; hiii i ve.n tho most 
fanatieiil iilol.itt'r of tho in.^litution weull vf-i^nvlv deny 
that the con.sequences aro likely to he di .»istri;iis if the 
juj'ors full below the roquisitc stuiid.ird ot cliiivaer.er 
and intdligcnee. Hitherto, however, it Juts unfortu- 
naudy been p.avfc nl tlic conventional hypocrisy with 
vegaril to Ti-ish affiirs to ignore the iiujuiry whether the 
poojilc of that country are I'eally fit IfU’ the fiinelioiis 
inipo.sed upon them. The great body of t!io Irish 

people are ignorunt, pa.sHion!ito, and prejudireih kt.'only alive 
to socinl and hOetarian dlfl'ercnce.s, and by no means 
dispiist'd to take a ealin, judicial view of any quedion. It 
might hsivc been supposed therefore that it would havo 
been seen to b(^ necessary to corifino the exercise of such 
important and dedicate diitios as those which a jury lia.s to 
discharge to tho educated and more sober and ratioiiul part 
of the community. Air. Gladsionf., liowe.vor, under tho 
instigation of Lord 0’Ha(;an and Ckiiihnal wag 

led to think otherwise, and in 1S71 the more cautious 
system which had previously prevailed was east aside, and 
the jury-box was thrown open to “ tli sh and blood ” 
without r'-'feronec to cducaiioTi or capacity. This -was 

done, it should bo observed, not because thero had 
been any failure of ju.sticc, but in deference to an 
abstract theory of equality. It was held that tho lower 
classes in Ireland could nut be requii’ed to have confidence 
in tho administration of justice niilc.ss they lulruinistered it 
themselves. This experiment has now luen in force fur a 
year or two, with tho most deplorable, though most natu- 
niJ, re.siilts; and Anybody w'ho ivishes to understand tlio 
paralysis and pcrvi'rsiou of justice wdiieh at ]) resent prevails 
in Ireland cannot do hotter than study the lieporfc of the 
Gomiiiitteo of tho llouso of Common.^ on the Irish Jury 
System which has just been piiblishcil. 

The first wiiness examined wsis Mr. TT.^mii.ton, an Irish 
bruTieter who has had great experience on the subjecL 
He told the Committee that there was really no such thing as 
trial by jury in Ireland, and tliat even the tiction of it would 
disapYiuar under the slightest strain. Tlic hist tivo years, 
he said, liad been quiet, but in ea.se of any agitation or 
“ disturbance you would have to suspend trial by jury' alto- 
“ gctlier.” Tho result of the jireseiit sysfem h.ad been l<| 
put “a mass of prejudice, ignonmeo, and disaffection on 
“ tho panel.” In ordinary cases the juries simply did ivliat 
the judge directed; but in eases wlici'c there was any .'igrarian 
or other disturbing element there was usually no Jinding. 
The lower (jIuss of jurors were either terrified by the Ribbon, 
men or were friendly to tliein; and tnert wns “to a consider. 
“ able exieril a sympathy with crime on the part of juries. 
Air. \V. Okmsrv, Sub-sliei'iff of tho cuuufy' and city of 
Dublin, gave similar evidence. Jnrip^ wi-ro hopelessly 
ignorant, and it would he better to abolish theJU altogether 
thou go on with the piuscnt system. Air. West, Chairman 
of Wexford County, pointed out that the lendeiiey of tho 
existing system was to introduce clas-s feeling into tho jury- 
box. A gentleman in his county lii-ed four pistol-shots at 
another, but the accused was repreiienlcd as ‘‘ a favourite 
“ of the people,” and got off' easily. His attorney said, 
“ I put tho frieze-coated gentlemen on tho plaintiff, 
“ and made him consent to a plea of giiQty for a 
“ common assault.’^ In short, disagreements and acquittals 
in tho teeth of evidence are of frequent occurrence. 
Mr. Db AIoletns, Chairman of the county of Kilkenny, 
thought there W'as a feeling among the lower sort of jurors 
that “ they were one class ” with tlio prisoners, and that 
they had strong sympathies with thorn. Ho added that 
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jurors wore fiyatematically canvaKsed by tlio friends of 
prisoners, andAvere “exposed to injuries in diib'rent ways 
“ which we hardly appreciate.” Mr. Lk.\iiy, ('liairnian of 
the county of Ljimerick, staled tliat, witli tlie now 
juvora, there was the ;^n'eatest diflicully (‘ven in the eleare.st 
cases in g'cltinq; a verdict al all. They made fdl sort.s of 
cxouscH foiMli.saj>;i’eeiu'.'--tliat nobody aehially saw the crime 
committod, that there was only one av it ness, and that was 
not enon!;;^h, and so on. In one case a juror sent a doctor’s i 
certilioato of his luabilily to all end, Imt, lie afterwards ' 
turned up because? he had hocri caiwassfid by Hic friends of • 
a prisoner to liy to g‘et him olf. Air. Boi/ion, (b-own Soli- * 
citor for Tipperary, inentioiied a ease* in Avloch one of the ) 
jurors was drunk, and another was found to have jnst come 
liome from S( 3 ven years’ penal servitude* for j-attlo-steal mg. 
He also confirmed other wiliu'sses as to tlie fre(|U(‘]iey of 
l)a<l acquittals - “sixteen at Clonmf‘1, and i'ouvieen of tlum 
“ us bad uecpiittals as eonld be pronouneeil ” Casi>s of j 
murderons violence were fivipienlly red need by jui'ies to 
mere ordinary assault,s. b’liu common eiy jurors on 
going into the box was, “ do in and free tin* boys.” Tlio 
j)ractiee of eanva.ssing jurors was “ beeoniiiig quite alarm. 

“ ing ill Ti])perary,” and pei’.sons supposcsl to Jiave inllii- 
ouceA\ero taken on car.s round fbecoantry ranvassing jurors. 
Mr. CoYi), anoUier Crown Solicitor in Tip[ienu’y, i'e[iort('»l 
that canvassing was very largriy pra(*tised there, and “ very 
“ extraordinary” verdiel.s \V(‘re often given. In Kildaro a 
juror declared that he could uot find a piir-oiu'r guilty under 
any circumstances, because “ he might himsell'be guilty of 
“ the same to-morrow.” Tii Ennis there avus a ease id’ 
shooting with intent to murder. Tlie blunderbuss explodoil 
and tho assassin’s hand Avaa blown olf aud av:is produei'd in 
evidence. The man was acquit,ted by a jury, many of Avbom 
“ bad come twenty mil(;s to try the boy,” and Avho imme¬ 
diately adjourned Aviih liis friends to a public-house to 
cnlobrate the event. The prisoner himself is said to liavo 
asked for his hand back, and the judge remarked that he 
might as well have it. 

Mr. Muuphy, Senior Crown rroseentor, Dublin, stated 
that, as fai’ as his rxjierioneo Avcrit, in any cu.s<j of 
agrarian outrage, faction fight, or serious assault be¬ 
tween farmers or farmers’ hou.s, and so on, there Avas 
very little use in prosecuting in a great ])art of tlie 
South of Ireland at the present tinu?. At New Pallas, 
ill the county of Limerick, for instance, the jiopulalion is 
divided by an old feud about the ago of a bull into Avhat 
are called factions of “ Tliree-yeiir-olds ” and “ Four-year- 
“ olds”; aud “ terrible crime.«, not merely savage assaults, 

“ but brutal murders, have oeourred, and very recently,” 
Yet there is a ditlicuUy in repressing these outrages, be¬ 
cause juries will not convict. Perhaps the sti’ongest 
evidence as to tho inea]>aeity of Irish juries is that given 
by Baron DK^SY. In Sligo, bo said, there was a case of 
ejectnw'ut on notice to quit; tho notice was the only point in 
the case, and was, in fact, admitted. But i he counsel for the 
defendant got up and implored the jury to stand betwe(‘ii 
an oppressive landlord and the wddovv and orphans; and 
tho consequence was a verdict for the (Udendant, in oppo¬ 
sition to the directions from the judge. The “ pour widow ” 
ill this case was a lady of large fortune, anUIi a town-house 
in Merrion Square and another house in the country, and 
tho oppressive landlord wa.s merely trying to get back his 
own property. In (Jalway tho state of things is said to be 
truly deplorable. Out of a panel of 265 jurors, “not ono- 
“ fifth w'ero capable of trying any case whatever, civil or 
“ criminal.” Tii a ca.se of slicep-slealing, tho prisoner’s 
counsel challenged every man who Avns decently dressed 
and seemed intelligent; the Crown objeett'd to the raga- 
mufliiis; aud “ the result was that Ave went through tho 
“ w'holo of tho 265 names without being able to get a 
“jury.” Ultimately some “set-asides” were taken in, 
but a verdict could not bo got after all. In an action 
for trespass, as to the facts of which there w'as no disputo, 
the jury Avould nut agree to find any damages; “ perhaps,” 
says Baron Deasy, “ because they tbougbt tliat tho plaintiff, 
“ being an hotel-keeper, bad no right to have land at all.” 
In another ease a son had murdered his father and signed a 
confession, but bis counsel argued that the eonfession Ava.s 
dictated by a sentiment wblcli espi*cially animates the Irish 
breast, a sense of filial affection, and that he hail made it to 
screen his mother, tin old Avoinan aged eighty, who was too 
feeble to lift her hand. The prisoner Avas acquitted. 

It is clear £1*0111 this evidence that a very great mistake 
was committed in introducing a lower class of jurors into 
the box. It is not merely that many of these men are too 


ignorant and stupid to understand the nature of the cases 
wdiich they have to try, but that they act under tho impres- 
sion that they have been brought there to take care of 
themselves as a class, and to see that poor inon come to 
no harm. Mr. Serjeant AuMSTUfjJso defended tho change 
ill tho hystem on the ground that “ lie Avould do anything 
“ to satisfy the men in the dock that tliey were to got a fiiir 
“ trial and he drew a touching picture of a jury, “ willi 
“ nut so much as a necktie, hardly a shirt ” among tlfem, 
trying a [>risuner of the .same rank but “ dressed up a 
“little for tlie occasion.” He bad observed, bo ^Said, 
the good moial cficct of a verdict found by sucb men, wbo 
were really tlie peej*.s of the prisoner. “ A general sigh 
“ goes through the gallery when they find that peasant 
“ has convicted peiwnii.” There is no doubt a certain 
amount of truth in this, and it is of the utmost importance 
tliat men (d tlie lower clas.scs should bo convinced that they 
lie VC the same iliiince of being fairly tried as other people. 
lJutitis rather a dangerous experiment to put into the hands 
ol' tlio lower elas^ses, chpecially when they are so ignorant and 
jirejiidiccd as those of li'elanci, the power of thwarting the 
efibrts of justice to reach criminals in their own rank of 
life; and it is evident that this is the use wliich a great 
many of the new jni'or.s liave made of their privilege. ’J’he 
question is, what is to be done wlion peasant will not con- 
viet pca.sunt, or gi\ e a verdict against one in a civil suit when 
his unlngonist belongs to a higher class f In addition to tho 
case of t he poor widow Avitli a town and country house, 
Ilarou Deasy mcnlioncd three similar casi's Avhich were 
calk'd before him, fmt very soon after the jury was sworn 
iho landlords compromised with their tenants rather than 
go on ; ami lie added tliat he thought it not impiTibahlo 
that this was on account of the appearance of the jury. It 
is not surjirising that, after hearing this testimony, tho 
Si'lect Committee should have arrived at the conclusion 
that the (piallficatiou of Irish jurors was too low, and that 
the system required amendment. It Is possible that some 
of the alterations jiroposod may have a good efibet; but in 
tho meantime avast amount of mischief has been done, aud 
it is to be feared (bat any allempt thoroughly to reform 
the system will be keeiily resisted. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY AND THE EDUCATION 
ACT. 

rilllE National Society has been associated from time to 
X time with some exciHjdiiigly ill-judged attacks upon 
the Elfuuentary Education Act, and for this rca.son it is 
satisfactory to find that the amendments suggested by the 
siib-C’ommittee wbicli has lately made its report are mode¬ 
rate in tone even wJiero they are inadmissible in BubBiaiico. 
Upon two points the sub-Committee recommend that tho 
Act should, if possible, bo brought back to the form in 
which it was originally drafted. Tho Cowper-Tempt.e 
Clause ought, they think, to be repealed, and School Boards 
should liave tho power of aiding Denominational schools 
existing in their districts ns avcU as of maintaining schools 
of their own. As regards tho first of these suggestions, it 
may at once bo conceded that the Cowi’EH-Tkmplk Clause is 
indefensible on the score either of logic or of common sense. 
A clause prohibiting Denominational teaching in School 
Board schools would have been at least intelligible; 
a clause which, without prohibiting Dcnominarional 
teaebirig, pro8cribe.s the use of Ijjenominatioual formula¬ 
ries, seems exprcss^ily designed to maks Denominatioualism 
more unrestrained. Under the T4th Section of the Act 
of 1870 no Scihool Board can allow the Church Catechism 
to be used in their school. Bui supposing Mr. Macko- 
NOCUiE or Mr. Bennett to write a catechism of sacramental 
doctrine, a School Board is jierfectly at liberty to adopt it 
if it bo so minded. It is not a “ I'oligious catechism dis- 
“ tinctive of any particular denomination; ” it is only a 
religious catechism distinctive of a particular writer. Vt i 
senters indeed are practically less protected under this sec¬ 
tion than they would bo if Mr. Cowper-Temple had never 
exercised his ingenuity to make legislation ridiculous. If 
a Dissenting parent know that tho Church Catechism was 
used in a School Board school ho would 1)0 more likely to 
exercise his right of withdrawing his children from tho 
religiouB le8.son than he is now, when he may merely laiow 
that the catechism in use W'as written by a Mr. Somebody of 
whom ho has never heard.' Still, though the repeal of the 
CowPKK-TpMPi.E Clause would bo a just and^nsible reform, 
it itf quite anotimr question whether it is worth while 
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mking any conBidoraWo effort to get it replied, or wliother 
it is to the interest of the Church of England that she 
ehonld toko the lead in an agitation for that purpose. 
^jJnlGss the victims of injudicious legislation are excep- 
"‘j-ioually vreedc, the reversal of it is best loft to those on 
\i+om it inflicts injury. As wo have seen, the only real 
sufferers in this case are the Dissenters, and they are not 
BO powerless to help themselves that the National Society 
need take up their cause. As the Act stands, every single 
doctrine of the Church Catechism may bo taught in School 
Board schools, but it must not be taught in the precise 
words of the Church Catechism. Considering thj.vi when 
these doctrines are so taught the first thing that the teacher 
has to do in order to make the lesson intelligible to children is 
to translate them into other words, this is not a very im¬ 
portant restriction. If the sense of the Catechism may bo 
taught on weekdays, no great harm can como of leaving 
the actual phrases to bo taught on Sundays, it is probable 
that any attempt on the part of the Church to repeal the 
Cowi’ER-Temple Clause would be regarded as a retrograde 
movement in the direction of Denorninationsilism, and, as 
such, would bo hotly opposed. Before e.xciting any fooling 
on tho subject, the National Society had b(;ttor assure them¬ 
selves that the change is worth fighting for. 

Tho suggestion that School Boards should have tho 
power of aiding Denominational schools is open to a simi¬ 
lar criticism. Tho National Society will ha^'e profited 
littlo by tho agitation against the 25th Clause if it follo\v.s 
the load of its sub-Committc^c upon this point. Tlio upei-a- 
tion of this obnoxious clause is exceedingly limited, tho 
reasonableness of tho coneession which it makes to tho 
feelings of parents might have boon supposed to bo obvious, 
and the saving to tho ratepayers i i very grout. Yet, not- 
■vvithsUnding all these merits, the clause has boon (he ob- 
iect of fierce dislike, and has done more than anything else 
to reduce tho Liberal p.arty to its present low estate. 
AVhat would be tho result of change in tlio Education 
Act which allowed School Boards to subsidize Denomi¬ 
national schools at their pleasure ? The conflict winch 
now arises whenever there are indigent children in tho 
school district and violent Dissenters on tho School Board 
would then bo provoked whenever any section of a Scliool 
Board thought that the money of their coiistituonts could 
be better spent in sotting up schools of their own than in 
aiding existing schools, lu other words, tho creation of a 
School Board would invariably bo tho signal for a theologi¬ 
cal squabble. The denunciations of “ concurrent eudow- 
“ menfc,” for which tho payments of school fi'cs under tho 
25th Clause have so unjustly been made tho occa.sion, 
would bo renew'ed with far more reason whenever 
a School Board exercised tho power of making grants 
of public money to schools of all ’denominations. The 
mere fact that School Boards possessed such a jx)W’er would 
impart theological bitterness to every educational election, 
Binco, even if there were no ground for supposing that the 
School Board had any intention of making such grants, the 
party opposed to them would bo anxious to guard against 
their ever entertaining tho idea, should it happen to bo sag- 
gested to thorn. The National Society will do well to con¬ 
sider whether tho Church of England is likely to gain by 
driving every School Board in the kingdom to tako a side 
in such a contwvcray. They ought further to remember 
that in the original draft of tho Education Act this power 
was vested in School Boards, and that it was in considera¬ 
tion of this provision being withdrawn that tho scab of 
Parliamentary grants to voluntary schools was increased. 
If School Boards now received the power of aiding 
Denominational schools out of the rates, tho Opposition 
would certainly demand that the grants from tho Consoli¬ 
dated Fund should he reduced to their old level. If this 
lWero conceded, tho benefit (ionforred on Denominational 
't-chools by the change would be moro than neutralized; 
while, if it were refused, tho Church would be accused of 
sharp practice in abiding by a compromise as long as it 
was profitable to her, and repudiating it as soon as repudi¬ 
ation promised to be advantageous. The National Society 
must nave a belief alike ardent and ill-founded in tho good 
disposition of School Boards if it is prepared to expose tho 
Chui'ch to this discredit, in the hope that the loss in repu¬ 
tation will be outweighed by the gain in money. 

As regards the section of iihe Act which regulates tho 
transfer of existing schools to a School Board,' the sub. 
Oommitiiee, while holding that greater security ought to bo 
afforded to the original trusts of such schools, ‘‘observe 
V that th^ mcHief may bo coi^derabiy reduced if managers 


“ of schools will pay special attention to the powers at 
“ present conferred on them ” of reserving tho use of 
tho schools at times when they are not rcriuired for the 
purposes of tho School Board. If tho view taken by 
Mr. Daniel, the Judge of the Bradford County Court, iu a 
caso which came before him on Monday, should bo sustained, 
it will be a question whetlicr managers not o-xcrcising these 
powers may not bo removed for broach of trust. But tho 
fact that tho sub-Committee secs cause to remonstrate with 
the maniig<3r& of Church kcIiooIs tor want t)f care in trans¬ 
ferring (,heir schools to »School Bonrd.s i.s one from which 
tlie .National Society may learn mu('li. In wliatevcr spirit 
th(‘ Education Act is workijd, the ])riiinple of supporting 
schools out of ih((riitea is one which, ouee introduced, must 
inevitably bo unfavourable to schools supported by vohiu- 
tary contributions. The two ideas arc antagonistic. So kmg 
as there wa.suo means of providing elemcnlary schools except 
by individual liberality, every one interested in the progress 
ofi'ducation subscribed to some .scliool as a matter of course. 
No such obligation now exists. If there are not subscrip¬ 
tions enough to keep tho necessary schools going, tliey will 
be pvovidoil out of the rates. Consequently a largo ninn- 
ber of persons wlio liavo hitherto subscribed to Denomina¬ 
tional schools, not so much becau.se tlu'y were Denominational 
:\s because they wci*o schools, may in futui’e be expected to 
be content with pnybig their share of tho Education Rate. 
In many cases school managers will themselves take tbit* 
view, and even where they do not (hemselvc.s do so, tliey are 
necesHarily inlluencedby thefaciof tlieir subscribers taking 
it. It is idhi to suppose that any change in the Act or any 
judicial interpretation of the Act will arrest a process which 
has its origin in a natural dislike to paying for a thing 
twice over. Of coarse where Denominational zeal is .strong, 
subscriptions will still como in freely, because there tlio 
object which tbo contributors will h.avo at beari will be not 
so much elementary in.slruction as tho religious accompani¬ 
ments with which in Denominational schools elementary 
insti'nc*( ion is surrounded. I 3 ut in schools of this typo ihcro 
will be no need to remind tho managers of their powei's of 
reserving schools for rt'.ligious purposes oven when they 
arc trailsl'erved to a School Board for secular purposes. Tho 
same inability to appreci.ati' the real scojic of the Education 
Act is observable in tho recommendation wiMi which the 
Report of the suh-CommiMco concludes. “La.stly,” they 
B/iy, “ facilities should be given by w'liich School Boards 
“ jiuiy cea.Mo fo exist in any di.strict in which they nro found 
“ to bo niincce.ssaiy.” It may no doubt lio desirable that 
wliat is unnecessary should ceaso to exist, but thci*fi is some 
danger that this suggestion may bo supposed to mean that 
the Education Act should be converted into a temporary 
expedient for giving tho donommations time to collect 
and organize their forces. So long as they are inert, or 
ill provided with funds, tho ratepayers must make gooil 
their deficiencies; but the moment that they have built a 
school where a Ecliool Board school had previously existed 
tho occupation of the ratepayers is gone, and tho School 
Board has nothing to do but to make its bow and retire. 
If this is really tho intention, the fact that it ha.s been 
avowed may not be without its use in opening the eyes of 
tho members of tho National Society to the pitfalls which 
may bo spread for them by injudicious, though wndl- 
intentioned, leaders. 


CYNICISM PAST AND PPKSlCNT. 
rpiIEllE is a eertain plmae of tho oynietil character wliioU 
X may l;o ro}nirdevl a.s of modern date. TJie peeiiliar t}qw of 
sentimental c>inci&uj which grows out of the wounds of a weak 
nature belouga by ri}>:lit to our own time, and its exporjonts are to 
bo found ill MiJririeiit numbera both in liteinturo and in real life. 
Since tho beginning of the century thi.s form of tearful protest 
against the rouglineas and unaiuiabiLity of existence ha.s been more 
or less in fashion, and its origin may nerliaps be referred ultiinatuly 
to the false pliilosophies which underlay the French Uevolution as 
w ell 08 to tbo eagemes.s with which these philosophies were seized and 
coloui*oJ by the poets of the day. To conceive of a ‘‘ state of nature ” 
where tlie task of living should be a more gentle exennse than 
in this rough workaday world serves, as a matter of course, 
to arouse speedy discontent with tho existing plan of the univeiiio. 
The ideal vision calls into being delicate susceptibilities and tender 
offoetions which are apt to bo bruised and blunted in our common 
social sphere; and hence, as a fii'st stage in the growth of the cynical 
character, there cornea a sense of bitter pain ut the unfeeling con¬ 
duct of humanity. This stage, however, is merely tmnsitqry. 
Delicate susceptihUitles soon determine to steel themselves ngaiust 
tlie cruel coldness of their sunxiimdi^; a genteel despair takes 
the place of the former toarfulness* Toe youthful cynic makes up 
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his niind to puninh sociuly for its and inn^much ns certain 

foolish aspinitions and cliildlilvc lU'sin-s Jiavo not nn't with tho ri|rht 
enthuflinstic responae, tho p<Hji«'s-<or of ideal thoughts decides that 
hencoforth he will not kdieve in the possibility of any gonuino 
omotion. This is tlio cliarnctcrislic fiatio-o of luodc^rn cyiiiciain. It 
seldom penctiMtus \ .'vy (loepIy,but it tiilo-s many forms and appears 
under mariy difigiiiso'^. Ileal life, as might ho exported, ollors a 
loss fnvoiirahle held for its etercise than is aflord(*d hy tho life of 
fiction. Among men au»l women of tho actual world the phase 
soldoni Biir\ive 3 early yontli, find even while it lasts is likelv to ho 
rijther roughly dealt with. Tho young gentleman who Udieves 
tliat life is too hitter for eiidmauce succeo‘ds luirly well with the 
young lady who luu? just left sehool. Who is duly alerim'd ;it Iho 
Condition into whieh his mind has fallen, imd is jinperlv .•ln^iolla 
to remuvo his doubts in tho sincerity of his relhuv-'en-ilnrcs. 
But grown men and W’omen are »ipt to regMvd the evinptoni.s as 
h'iMg" troublesome) rather than dangeivnis, nml iii i* coni out to w.iil 
till ih (3 patient shall ho more fit for human coi;ip!nij'M)s]jip. Tn 
fiction and tho draran the rynio has a bolter career. Tiie l.ihoiirs 
ol lady novelists have done mneh to ^Mopelmite tho type, find the 
cynical tomperfiment is also fonr.d of service* in the cre.itior. of 
stage heroes. Wo frefjmmtly meet with speeimciis of Hiis loiter 
class verging towards ab'olnle dissojiir in their outloirk over the 
univeise. Tlicv gcnerall/,e from tho ininiilc.st particulars, io- 
aumiiig an allitndo of utter .scepticism if ihey h.'ip|iui to he. dis¬ 
appointed in love. The whole of life i> iudet.d to he Ihlso 
bocamso iho young ladies of the day wear false hair, and the 
only ]ii)i*.siblo c,scape frt)m Iho deadening convciiilojn of the adniil 
world is generally llionght to consist in an ill-assorltMl imiofi will) 
an acti'e.ss or n h.'irmaid, in feuimine ticliuii tlie <‘\ nn-.d jauti is 
not 80 eu.silv rccenciled to existence. He is more wiv-hed ih-iii the 
pit and gallerv would allow a stage lient to h*. His o])inieiis 
bocome aUogeihor shoclini:, mu.l his iireoulu-xv.ivs of lii'e urn syin- 
pntlidtically ticecpteal by the authoress jts tlic in.ij'ifehL.iiiourt of a 
Sceptical stale (.f mind. 

U is interesting Lo compare this modern eynici.sni — it .elf neilln r 
very profound nor very ])eautifnl"“with the forms given |o iiie 
sama (|nality at an euvUcr date. iShalape kr('’s .n-e rieh in 

varied ovprcs.sions of tho cynii nl ehameler, hut iu none of them ilo 
wo recognize anything at. all resembling the cynic liem of moileiii 
drama and modern fiction. The seuLitmaits .)f tlie time vv’ere both 
too siiicero and too robiist to admit of sc !. icivilion. lNi.-,onal 
feelings and disap])ointuients w'cre not Hi.m .flowed to react upon 
the pliilosophy of the world, and individual p.assiou was eith. » loo 
serious or loo trlvi.al to serve a«? the starling ])oiiit fo: i«»oli.di 
gt'iioralizatioTifl upon the socifil fahric. Then' was iudei'd no such 
hiiUing-placo hetvvecu the love-sicKiie-s of fioiiu'o ami Meroiiio's 
lightlie.irtedncss a 3 the morbid yimth of modei n days h.is I'onml out. 
The character which hy a .siiperfichil iv.scmblance'most nearly ap¬ 
proaches to tho inv'cnlions of onr dramatl-'-ls and novelists of lie 
present time ia that of tho nml-inclioly Jin| 110*5. Hi,s cy nicism h.i.s 
about it a distinct tinge of modern fooling. It is deltheiMle and ;iim- 
Icss, begotten out of no wrong, but mnint:iiniiig it,self from a suit of 
morbid pleasure* in the exercise. His invitation Orlando to sit 
down and “ mil ag.ainst our mistress the, vvoild and all onr misery 
is certainly charnolcri.s 1 ie, of the cynic of the present d.ay. and it is 
not improbable that yhHhs]ie:',ro hero intended to expieni ih,i habit, 
of iifieetod mclnncholy. lint the distinctive ide.meni in Jaquos's 
character which separates him altogether from Ids modern repre¬ 
sentative rests in the keen ohsenation and deliivitr' plnlosopliy which 
serve aa tho ba.sis of his cynicism. Ilo a.iys himself of his iivvn 
imdancholy that it is “ compounded of m.iny siniphxs extracted 
from many objects, and imlecd tho .sundry conlt'mplatii.n of my 
♦I'avels ill wliich my often mmiriatiiin wrrip.s inc in a luo.st 
humorous sadueBS.” Them is no elcuu'nt of coniemplution in 
modern cynicism, unle.ss a morbid sclf-examimition can be s.*id to 
deserve the name. Jaques’s molaucholy^ has a mori* objective 
charnctor. It is a delic^ato cs.Henco drawn from the thing,s of his 
observationj ft sabtle reflection of tho sadness of tin* external 
world. Ilia philosophy is precisely of tlie riglit depfli of s idne.ss 
to suit tho needs of comedy ; any deeper mood would .siigge.'st pru- 
bienns too grave to be controlled or .sidved by a succi'.ssfid climax. 
But the temporary mi.sfortnnea of comedy need an exponent, and 
Jaquort 8 humour is in symjaiihv with that of tho banished Ihile till 
the final liapuiness arrive.s. W’hen tin* .supreme moment of comedy 
approttclio.s, Jnques lool;s out for new fields of in<‘l.'mch dy. lie 
cannot follow tho recov'oivd fortunes of the banished Hukc, for 
liis sadness and his cynicism would then fall out of time. Tliu.s 
we have ii test of the sincerity of his cynical Iniiiiour wliicli 
very few of tho heroes of niodevu novels wouhl bo abb* to srtand. 
These gentlemen, though they ai’c of a more violent despair in tho 
early stages of their career, generally seize upon the first opportu*- 
nity of ciiBtiug off the mn.slf, and ])roceed to mulco ihemaidves 
comfortable with the- things of this world. They liavt* 110 sueh 
tiersiatoncy in sadn(*ss as belonged to the melancholy plulosoplier 
in tho Forest of Arden. 

But tho strength of f^hakspeares gi*asp of the cvnical character, 
as coinparod with that of modern Authors, may be'he'tt seen in the 
more serious plays. Edmund in Khuj Lmr is a cTeatiim without 
any paridlol iu later liteiMtun. It is strange tlmt, although the 
suDjocls of free thoiipfht and unrestrained speculation stand now in 
greftter protninonce, no writer of fiction has emhodied with any 
force the kind of audacious ijcepticism exoinplili«i in Olouccstev’s 
natoi^ftl son. Shakspearo was always fond, as in Fftnlcoubridgv\ of 
ehowin^t the fiiwr tuid more advcntui'ons disposition granted to 
htotitrd chlldi'Ciij \inx% nowhere oIm hoa the notion received so grand 


an oiprcs.sion. Edmund is the personification of cool, cyniool 
logic, ito has a rcsson for every act of villany; every thought 
is strictly cuntvullod by ft precise and solfiah philosop%.^ There is 
no passion in his criminal nui’poae, and no fear of retribution in 
caiTying it into effect, lie thus stands in the play in direct 
antithesis to its central figure; for, as^ Lear is governed Wy 
emotions divorced fioni sober reason, so in the case of EdiivJnd 
all emotion is subdued to tho entire control of a relentless logic 
of villaijy. ilia cynicism is the most comprehensive that can 
Ih) imagined : he conpisteiilly bcoIFb at goda and men, and acts in 
liieml obedience to hi.5 own understanding of personal oilvantage. 
In this w'ay he serves as an idol and as a model of conduct to 
Lear's ungrateful daughters. Hie bold cynical goiioralizations upon 
lift* i^ervj* to fiupporl and strengthen tlioir narrower selfishness, and 
it is with doliiiilo artistic mtoiition that Shakspoaro has repre- 
Hi'iihd both Honeril and Rcg.an as b(3ing passionately attracted to 
Edmund, who stands us tho ideal of their own less splendid but 
("piallv heartless carcera. Cynicism of thi.s profound order which 
Jill's il-^ fruit in villnnous action does not find its waiy into modem 
literature. It is paitly excluded by the presrtnee of a more amiable 
but vi;.'orous philosopliy of human natur**, which s*‘elts to rc- 
proM'iit wicK('dn(«'S as being rather a thing of circiunslunco than 
of individual heul. Our authors nowadays endeavour to explain 
ijieiv villains in a way which is comjilotoly repugnant lo the spirit 
of the I'dl/ahcih.iii drama. Evil is them recognized us a Biibatan- 
tiVO force for which there was no need to find adequate motive. 
Jleiein, inderd, lies tho peculiar inllucnce of iago s chiiracter. Tho 
motives suggi-.-^ted for liis treachery serve merely to put 
lulo action a gve.at mntivolc ?.3 force of evil which, attached 
to ii single iudividunl, stand .3 iw ille supreme ombodiineut 
of liuumn vviclcrduc.^.'i. lago is tho profouudest c-uiic we cun con- 
c'.'ive of. Edmund has a. touch of repentance at tho last, but Itigo 
pas'-'i's from the stage with sealed lips, still sell-po.ssessed, .and with 
all the secrets of **vil imrcvealed, it is tho most cynical portrait 
ever p.aiuled, more devili.sh lliiiu Mophislophchis bocauso of its 
humanity, and not yielding even lo him in tho appetite for evil. 
There is souu'thing more than tho liidlviiliial genius of its creator 
wlileli ])uls rsueU n ch.inicter out of the riiuge of modtni liUirature. 
\ot only in degree, hut in kind, it lies beyond tho roach of any 
novelist tir dramatist of tho prosent day. Tho mode.ni conception 
ofi'vil tiiki s the form either of I'onrso brutality or of petty mcan- 
nep' 5 . Ty pej of sjdeudld wiekeduusH, cool ami cynical of purpose, have 
dropp(’d out of litcriilure. ‘Shakspearc’s great villaius possc.ss .su¬ 
preme intellectual gifts; they foi-oc.ist, their cureiu's of ovil, anvl 
o-xlnhit even tovv.irds their victims a rare and impartial judgment, 
lioiu Edmund and lago appreciate to tho full tho nobility of tho 
men ihk'V are llelr.l\ing^ There is no sugge^tion of obscurtxl or im¬ 
perfect mtelli-ejice ill their acts, no blind jiassion of crime to bo 
repented of m n calmer moment. On tlio w'holc, it may bo 
said th.al. within tho range of tiliuLspcaro’s drama there are no 
chiiTimtcr.s so consistently calm and soll-]'.os.st).s.‘H*d as the,so two 
j 3 rofouude,st cynics, Edmund and lago. T'hcrc is one iiotoworthy 
in«tancu in which a modern author h.is attempted to carve out an 
imago of equal toiTor and power. Shelley s portrait of Count 
Franci'.sco tm-iiei iw drawn aftei* Elizabethsm models, but it is 
di.ivvM with an animus and with an inienaity of disgust that 
vender it grotesque, 1 'he Count’s avowed delight in cTuelty, 
his fit'i'co timl merely animal plans of evil, are depicted in 
a style such as does not even find a parallel in the tenible drama 
of "SVebster. Bosnia in the Ihwhess of Mnlji is familiar and 
humau compared with this monster of Shelley’s brain. Ilia 
villany is coolAvithout intellectual rolinenient. It is a record of 
I'vil which tho artist has not made humanly credible to us. And 
llio reason of this failure on yhelloy’a part is probably lo bo found 
in the fact that his own miluro gave him no help towards tho 
understanding of .so profound a typo of cynical wickedness. Ho 
liad no real conviction of its po 8 .sibility, and tho portrait is there¬ 
fore mther a cold intoUoctual embodiment of certain evil qualities 
than « genuinely imaginative pjvidurt stamped with dramatic 
probability. This inability to lay liold of great ombodiments of 
I'vil is characteristic of the literature of the day. The villanies 
■*f modern fiction lack all grandeur of conco|)lion. They do not 
spring from a deep-rooted cynicism of character, such as forms the 
only discoverable motive of the great individual villains of an 
earlier .stage of ait. 


TIIE TOaillST SELF-PARTED. 

M r. cook is, wo trust, reposing on tho woH-eamod laurelr 
of his Pontigny pilgrimage. We are net sure, howevw^ 
whether laurels is quite tJie right word, Caius Cissar—not the 
rent Dictator, but tiie Emperor who got hb nickname from his 
oots— devised a now kind of honour called an “ exploratory 
crown,’-’ and surely Messrs. Oook and Son deserve pxplorfttory 
crowns more than any other men living. But of whdt leaves or 
other materials tho exploratory crown was made we do not at tliis 
moment remember, and we rather .think that it is not recorded; 
BO it may turn out that in speaking of the laurel we have lighted on 
a wrong metaphor. Anyhow, ^'r Riding pilgrims to Pontigny 
and quasi-crusaders into the laiK of Moab, it muet be rather htim- 
drum work to come down to personally conduct ” parties of every¬ 
day mortals along “ the regular Swiss round.” Tho thing however 
has to be done, and we have just lighted on a. little book which 
teaches us how Switserland^ or, in tourist language, the land of' 
Toil,” IS to he idrited accotoing to the prinm]^ of Mr. Codk^ «t 
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what points it i» proper to jret up raptures, and what are the proper 
raptures to he got up at each point. The reraorlseble thing is that 
//We cannot exactly make out who our instructor is, whether it 
'rjs Mr. Ootdi himaetf or somehody else. Tho book inside and ou^ 
and on every page, colls itself “ Cook’s." Yet Mr. Cook is 
constantly referred to as if he were some one different from the 
author, and wo stimetimos como across long quotntiona from 
writings of Mr. Cook, introduced in a way in which people do not 
commonly refer to writings of their own. In the introduction tho 
writer speaks in the singular number, as “ I," and ho lets u.s into 
some of his ptirsonal experiences in an enthusiastic style. Wo 
could almost envy Mr. Cook tho privilege of posswsing an admirer 
at once so devoted and so eloquent as is revealed in the following 
extract 

Many yonrs ago T found out llie immense advantage of b.-iviug ii CooU’ii 
ticket mth me, that should need only to bo .stamped at tlm bookiiig-onico 
on leaving hondon, and was then a tali.itmaii in my tiaads b\ n lucli 1 could 
pass from country to country, by rail, by .stc.imef, in the diJigeio e, on the 
luulo; yea, It onsurcfl tho bcrviees of a guide al.'^o, and ^^hel•evl r 1 wmt 
and wanted to go, it was as u mngic tiling that realized to me all ni)' lu ;}. 

But when from the introiluction we turn to the body of tlui 
hook, the singular number is forsaken, and tho change, lo the plural 
produces some very curious results. The scpiig is Ihmeii, aud v\e 
are told that some “of tho social Inihits pri'valetit llieio dille.r 
largely from those in Kughind, and even from those of Bans.'’ As 
a apooimen of those biiigular P4.>cial habits, tbecounin*ntati)r goes on 
to tell us, “ for bibtance, w'e outer a barber's shop for the purpose oJ' 
being shayod." There ore those who shave themselves; the.ro are 
those who are never aliaved at all*, hut it seems tliat *• we,” that, is, 
ono must fancy, Mr. Cook's tourists in a body, are in tlie habit of 
going lo 1)0 shaved in a barber’s Bb('p, What follows again mnlvUvS 
ua think of Caiue 0 <osnr. When the tourists, iiu doubt persoiuilly 
conducted, liave made tbeir way into the bArher’s shop, a scone 
follows which W'o should certainly think was dilforent fjom the 
social habits of Knglaml, Paris, or anysvhere else. A brisk little 
maiden tucks a naplnn round “ our neck.” Sim does nut lather 
our chin,” hut she “ rubs our cLin briskly with lud water.” Tlven 
she dances as if about to nuuove “ our scalp.” Then “ our chin ” is 
sponged and powdered, and then “wo” determine never aguiin to 
“ trust our chin ” to the teiHlcr mercies of a rreiich biirbtuvss. 1 It-re 
tho famous wish of (Jaiiia seems to he brought about in real lil'e. 
1£b wished that llio whole Koman people luui bvit one neck ; ajul 
it would seem that Mr. Cook's tourists not only luue but one 
neck, hut also only one scalp, and, move omplintically than jilI, 
only one chin. Tho question of a single eye to the whole company 
has presented itself to us. W'o lliinlt it was the Graiai m tlio 
Greek mythology who had only one eye and one tooth between 
them, and passed thoia from one sister to tho other as they were 
wanted. The archdeacon also is held in ecclesia.stical law to he 
tho bishop’s eye, ond <*.very reader of Aristophane.s knows that the 
Great King hjmself had an eye which—or who—wn.s cfl})abJo of 
being so easily detuclied from the royal persoji that it, or he, was 
seut as an anihassajtloi* to Athens. With these pri'O-doiil.s before ua, 
it might not be an ill guess that tin; louri.st.s also have but one eye 
among them, tind that, as Pseudaa Uirbas acted as the King's eye, Mr. 
Cook himself may act as the tourists’ eye. Jhit, letiving this more 
subtle and doubtnil speculation about tho eye, that the whole tourist 
community has but one ueclc, one scalp, and one chin is pLiin from 
the adventure in the barber’s shop at Eouen. The mention of the 
scalp again suggests another parallel, if not from Kouen itself, at 
least from ono ^ its suffragan sees. Bishop Sevlo of H* 5 ez, when 
he had wrought up Henry the First and his coiu*t to a deep tit 
penitence for the sin of wearing long hair, struck the iron while it 
was hot, and sheared his whole coiigreration before they left the 
church. StUl we have always pictured him to ourselves performing 
on many heads separately. If tho wholo court, liko Mr. Cook's 
tourists, had but one scalp among them, the lahours of the zealous' 
prelate muft have been g^tl^ lessened. This then is the begin¬ 
ning, and “this done,” “c^ci fait,’^ or, as Mr. Roevo would say, 
“when these prel^inaries arc terminated,” Mr. Cook’s tourists go 
on with their well-shaven chin to wonder at and admire the vari¬ 
ous points between Rouen and the Alps. Whether the common 
chin was ever again shaven in the course of the journey tlie 
outsider is cruelly left to guess. 

We need hardly say that the information as to dates, places, and 
events which Mr. Cook or his author supplies for his tourists is 
of the most meagge and inaccurate kind. That might be taken for 
granted; but it gives us some insight into a state of mind which 
worth studying when we find, not mere ignonmee, not mere 
l)lunderii]g, but deliberate detarniination, expressed in so maiiy 
words, to cleave to ffetious whicK are known to be fictions. It 
was really hard that Mr. Cook’s tourists were not invited in a 
body to the famous miUenAry banquet two years back. A company 
which has otily neck, one scMp, aud one chin, may be supposed to 
have also only one mouth, so that the ad^rion of a party of per- 
sonfilly conducted tourists to the feosters in the haU of IJhiversity 
Oolki^ need not have made any ruinous addition to the stock of 
overbamed cahee- The frame of mind in which Mr. Cook’s 
tourists approach the legend of Te)l is very much the same as that 
in which emment and convivial persons approach tho legend of 
ijfred. It la not a case of mere ignorance, which, whether in the 
caee of UM or Toll or anything else, need not be bh^eworthy; 
it la a dalihenite cleaving to telaebood when truth is set before 
Gnoh,»or whoever writes for him, knows perfectly 
WfU thane have been such things as' “ discusaiong' of the 
hweillsdM poGpve to their satia&otion that Tell wits.n myth; 


and tho time-honoured associations of placf*ft couni!ctrd with 
hia name more fFiblea.” “ Fools can destroy what wise buUd, 
and tho great philosophers of the day arc mighty iu Oo-.iroying, 
while they hnve not power to cretdo stories as pure and Ini-iuiifal 
as that of William Tell.” Very likely not; for it is no inrtof 
tho busirirss of philosophers or of liihioviaUB to “crento .Tt.uies,” 
whother “ 1)111*0 aud beautiful” or othei'xMrtfi; tlwt kind of emUion 
they leave to tourists and millenariftn.s. “But here,” so goes on 
our”guide, “on the threshold of tho land of Tell, wo tluuw off 
the trammels of thought which dissecting writers would thvow 
around our minds, and aro determined to accept tho ti-alitioiis 
concerning tho Swiss hero.” It is somoiljing to liud \hat, 

thmigh tho company lias but 'me chin, yet ii hm more 
than ono mind, and that those minds ha\e reached the stag© 
nt which they h.ivo “trammels of thought” to throw ulf. But 
tho proct.'ris of “ determining to hcivijI ’’ exactly dcf=''ril)<M the 
state of mind of which wc speak. It. may do w a s-t. formula 
to (‘vprcs.s it. It is tlic st.ilo of mind to which tinih luis 
bei omo iudillcrcnl, which “ determines to acecjit ” this or 
tkil, not bLH*au..e it is true, Imt because it_ is pretty 
or odilying or any tiling cUe which liag nothing to do 
with truth. Be tho evidence what it may, the mind in this 
Htiito “ deti'rmiues to accept ” or to reject, not os on act of reason, 
hut a,? nil Old of the will. Fal.sohood .sometimes pays better than 
truth; it most lilfcly does .so witli a p.-irt.y of persoimlly conducted 
toiirist.s; ami it also most likely pays to ineinuate, as our guide ia 
nut ablianicd (o do, that those who doubt the story of Tell wbap 
travelling in Switzcrlnml will also doubt the Gospel narrative 
whm Ini veiling in Ihikvstine. When any iUie shall bring forwant 
four lin’S of Will lam Tell, oontenipuKiry, or such iw any huumu 
cri*atuiy coijlfi e\cr havo fiincii'il to be contemporary, we will 
av'jiu: this qucritiuj], ’fill then, 03 our guide lakes tt.» cpioling 
Bible, ag.iinst 119, we will quote Bible Ijack again, and ji-unind both 
tourist.3 and uiillenarianH that there i.s .something said in the New 
Testement about “him tlmt maketli a lie and lovcth it.” 

8 (ill, if people “ (lelenuiue to accept” a legend, they .diould at 
least accept ii in the form in which it is handed down, aud not in 
some fiirm of llieir owm uniking. In the okler legend William Tell 

tlie lit-ro of l>i, or, to give him the widest range, of tho Forest 
Cantons only. In ^Ir. C'ook's legend ho becomes the Iuto of a 
much .\ider part of the world. Somehody i.s made lo aildre.sp the 
cit.izen,i of Basel, of all place.s in the world, as “ felluw-citizens 
and countrymen of Ihe iiiuuortal Tell.” This, to be suie, Is not 
Mr. Cof.k's uw'n.biit is copied from “ Hubert lergusou’s Men 
ami »Sirtiia Mmmtaina.'' Whatever Mr. Ferginion’s notions of 
Swi.s.s luouutaiiis may be, hi.s notions of Swiss lueu, to judge froUi 
this specimou, are not a little odd. So nguin til Fliielen “ ‘ wo’ 
excimiigo tho steauiboat for tho diligence, and comuK'ncu the 
journey towurd .3 St. Gothard.'’ t)ne might ask whcriier the 
diligence w'hich was taJung “u,s”mut>l no< lune betm beyond tla 
ii.sual bi/e. But never mind, wo talk aboi*l Tell and quote Mr, 
llepworth Dixon till “ wo” get on tho oilier side, luul thcMi “ w.V 
nuilfo the following profound remark:— 

The cuiitun (»f To^'in, readies from tlu* St. (luthnrd lo tlu* lake 
('oiuo, altlioui^l) forming p<ut of Switzc.rlimtl, is decidedly U«Uan in 
character, and it i.s dilHeult for the tourist to helievc that he has not yet 
quitted the .soil which produced a Tell. 

To tho. 5 o who know how the Val TiOvantin.'i became “ part of Swit¬ 
zerland” in any Beiiso, and the relation.s w’hich existed wilhiu liviag 
memory between it aud “the land which”—if any—“produ(?ed 
a Tell,’’tho notion of being still witliin this last land wln.-n we 
have crossed the St. Gotthard is charming indeed. Yet after all 
onr guide may bo right. Brasida.? stirred up his army of unfran- 
chUed helots by an appoal lo Iho glories of Sparta, ami Walter of 
K.spoc stirred up hia Englishmen by on appeal to the glories of 
Nonna udy; and iu tho same way tlio hero of Uri may by this 
time have become also a hero of I'icijio. But, at.tffo first bhush, it 
sound,s rjither liKo speaking of Scot land as the land which productjcl 
Edward Ihe First, or of Ireland os tlio liuid which produced 
Crorawmll. 

This is the sort of thing on which our tourists are to "be fed. 
It is not very woTulerful that those, who are “determined to 
accept ” tho li geud of Tell should accept, seemingly as a matter 
of course and without nuy process of doterminatioh, the legend of 
the Theban legion, winch legion, it is something* to hear, was “ mm 
of the most cuurageou.s in the world.” Their wliolesale martyrdtna 
ch*aw 8 forth a noble burat 

Was not this n mighty sacrifice, a magnificent example of Cbrtetiao 
herolrtm? Yet we have no picture, no poem on theWbject. PerkapR otir 
singers felt the theme too great for their muse, oven as our paiutei':j> fouiMl 
the subjoet too grand for their poncihi. 

In this kind of tiling wo aro thankful for the amallost mercies, so 
wo put on record that in Mr. Cook’s account of tho Theban legion 
first of all “ every tenth man was mercilessly ahiin,” then Hgain 
“ their inuulxTs were decimated,” and soon. It is a real comfort in 
these times to find that Mr. Cook’s tourists have tli© means ot 
learning that the word “ decimated ’’ moans that “ even' tenth 
man was mercilessly alwtj.” We have no .such satisI'aclioB 
when wo are led into “the glorious valley of tho Rhine,” 
and tind it “ profusely studded with the remains of castles and 
mansion-fortresses which once formed the impregnable hemes 
of numerous bishops and nobles.’’ Tlie “numerous bidioiui" 
are certainly fr difaoulty, as we never heard of any bislmps in 
those parte save him of Curia R«?toruin j but perhaps this 
'corded abundance of bishops may go some way to account for tiio 
lewarlteblo number of cathedrals which tlie tourists are taken to 
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on their joumegr. There is one at liiizern, another at NoufchUlel, 
{mother, at Zurich, another at Schafl iiausien, and oven one at little 
Zug, all of which eoos are uuhhown to Spruiier or PoUhaj^t. At 
Baiel the tuurif^ta get into the cloifitera and make the curioua 
remark that (hey are “ lonely and gloomy now, and b 6 they 
must have ken for the past ^l^o hundiod years/' AVlnit 
happened at Pasul in 1374 to nmho the cloisUT epecially 
“lonely and gloomy ” is not to he found in the eight volumes of 
the local historian Ochs. Jiut the loneliness of the cloister lias so 
impressed tlio mind of the guide that ho stands lortli in his own 
single person, and it is no longer “ wo,” hut “1,” from whom the 
recomniendalion to go and look at it is nut furtli to “ all who vi.-it 
Jlasel and have nothing else to do about the Ivair of f<unsel/’ 
Presently they got to 8uraee, and, finding a douhle-headcd e.ifilo 
over the gate, they set it down as “the douhle eagle of the house 
of Hapshurg.” In the very same page they get to iSempacIi, wheie, 
if they had looked at the very walls of the iSi/dueA/AvryW/*', they 
might have seen the lion of Austria, made cajdue hv the bull of 
lln without a single feather of the bird of C'msar bemg rullled by 
the exploit. 

Wo will end with one more extract on n subject on ^shiciJ at all 
events Mr. Cook ought to bo well iiilbiiued :— 

The Federal Post Diligeunvs are under (lie in.iM.igeiiii id. «*f Hie Pen- 
federated States or Cnriluii.-^, ami tlie F.Uelne Tile^riapti cwiilMilled t-y 
the same authority; hiiiee (lie gnat priult' • ii'ii. uig aide to fend a 
short message to ntiv jiait of S^\il/e|-l^^ll(l to mImi h O'Jetrraph vires extend, 
for IdUf a (rnne. 'I'lie ti le”ijiph is e-tahlixlied o\ i r uu'"! of (lie (oiii i-'t. lines 
of travel. A wire, like that wliiili <'oiiiieits H.iluior.il vitli l.oiiildii, Cor 
the Hpena) interesl and adv/iutage of Koyaliy and the (loveninieid, 
mils alongside of (he road (loru (leiiLV/l to C'liinmuiiiy, and from 
Lncorue to the Muiuuit of the Kigi; thus, fur a Irilhug auni, enaldiug 
tourista to bespeak, rooms in advani o, or to as..Litain if aeeommodatiuii < an 
be had. 

W^’o here got a little confused kdween tlic (lonfcMhu-utcd ytiitos or 
Oantous and the spocial iutorostaml iidviiulage of lioyalty and the 
Government. Perlmpa it wn.s noedfal to rvjduin that a lelegraph 
is no less possible iu a inomuvhy ihmi in a Vederul Gommouwoalth. 
Pul id any rutn we do not know of luiy phiri' hi'twccii Jbih'un.d 
and London where wo ha^e the grout pjivilruo (d' sending the 
abortcbt message for so trifling a sinn us luiK’ a Inuic. 


TTIE lU'lJNION (JONFF.m.Nn: or IJONxV. 

rpilFi Fnglish newspapers, only too iliunld’ul just now fur any 
JL Bcnsattonal novelty which (heirlbirrojiorideiitf^ m,iy be able lo 
supply, have heen full of reports—Ibr (lie mn.-t part sullicieiitJy 
inaccurate—of tho Tlieological (.bdiferonce on the lleunion of the 
Churches held last week at llonn. Wi* referred some Avetks ji;.’i) 
{Satvrdat/ AVc/c/r, August il) to the rirciikirof ijivStation issued by 
Dr. Dollinger, and wo pointed out that tlu> projioseilt/onforence* wus 
quilo distinct from tho fourth Old Catholic Congress to be held 
during tho pre\ ions week at Freihurg-iin-Preif>giiii. It was in fuel ti 
personal scheme of Dr. Dbllinger’s, wdioalone issnedihe invitutioiis 
and drew up the articles to bo submitted to the assomhly; nordo- s 
any one, vvhethor among tho Old (.'atholicM themsolves or the 
foreigners invited to meet thorn, apjionr to have rocoivi'd any in¬ 
formation, before the aeiual opening of the Conference on Mumlay 
morning, yeptember 14, as to the order of proceedings or (lie 
Bubjeetsintended tok discussed. Fveii tln n no jirinted or written 
copies wi-re distributed of the Ih'solutions, which wu’re, siic- 
cesaively road out, first in English, then in German; and both 
Anglicans and Orientals complained a pood deal of being called 
upon at a moment’s notice to Mite on giuve theological 
nueBtions cvhich they had ha<l no opportunity of considering 
ueforohand. It ia only fair to say that J)r. Dollingi'r—wlio dis¬ 
played throughout A readincps, tact, and energy truly marvellous at 
Ilia advanced age—did his kst in his conduct of the mueliiigs to 
obviate the serious inconvenience arising from this want of 
ojTganizntioii and uuitliod. lie w-as throughout the life and .<ioul of 
tlie Conference, reading out and explaitiiiig all t](e liesolutions 
himself, both in English and German—the Orientals, with 
ouo exception, speaking and uiulemtandiug the latter language 
only—listening with exemplary patience and courtesy (0 the com- 
metitSi sometimes equally tedious and irrekwuut, of the various 
speakers, and translating the substauce of the more important 
BpeochcB into German or Englisli, as the cose might be, for the 
bonefit of those who could not understand the original. Iu 
all those respects .^a more skilful and efiicient president of 
a mixed ELSHembly reprosenling several very diverse nationalities, 
Churches, and habits of thonglit, could not have ken desired. He 
was Bup\)ortod by Bishop Reinken?, who spidm occasionally and 
always much to the point, Dr. Rousch, JholVv-sor Kiioodt, and 
other influential inemix'Ts cf the Old Catholic puity, who how¬ 
ever took VC17 little part in the discussions. There were some 
half-dozen members of tho Eastern (’hurches, among whom M. 
Janyschew, Ilecl<»r of a Theological Academy at yt. Petersburg, 
and A Professor from Athens--tbe former t'^ii'cially—were the 
chief 8peakei*3 j an aide-de-camp of the Grand Dukt*. Constantine., M. I 
Kiriejew, also took some part in the debates. Wo mav observe in 
paaaiug that neither among Orientals nor Old Catholies was there 
nny distinction of dress observable between priests and laymen. 
Atoong Anglican divines the most conspicuous figures Were the 
Bishop of winchester, Dr. Liddon, tbe ^Varden of Keblo, and 
Dean noWBonj ■wbilo tho Amorlcnu Episcopai Church was repre¬ 
sented by tbd Bishop of Pittsburg and Mr. Nevm, in whose 


hands, it may k observed, tho claims of their own TOinmumoa 
never sufl'ered. The AbkS Michaud was present from hranee, but 
only as a listener; and the German Lutheran ministorB, several^ 
of whom ailtjudeJ the meetings, preferred also to play the aamaf 
part. But tt Danish Lutheran, ychdler by name, who seonyyA 
to k overflowing wdth a general amiability, was constantly on his 
legs, though tho drift of his remarks vs'as usually the reverse 
of perspicuous. Nono of tho meetings wore “held with closed 
door.s,” us was erroneoiialy stated in tho Ttmeny nor wem any of 
i hiuu “ opened with prayer/’ but at tho closo^ of the last sitting tho 
whole a.sseiubly, led by Bishop Jicinkons, joined in reciting tho 
Te Ih'tim and Vaier Nonfcr in Latin. 

Wo cfiimot of coiirso undertake here to give a detailed account 
of proceedings which extended over three entire days, and must 
conteiit ourselves with noting the more salient points. It was 
mifortuuate that the Bishop of Winchester, whoso theological 
li'ai’jiing, an well as bis courteous and conciliatory bearing, ad¬ 
mirably qualified him to take a prominent part in such delibe¬ 
rations, was called away by domestic engagements on the Momhiv 
evening, wlnui tho lead of tho Kngliah-spouking contingent fell 
into very dillurcnt liiiuds. Bishop Kerfoot, of Pittsburg, may, for 
.aught wo know, bo a con.siiiumato theologian; but it was difli- 
cnlt to tied a proof of such atUiinments iu what ho said, while his 
tune clmtl•:l^t('d strikingly with that of liis brother prolate and of 
tho loading English divines. Tho Cricutals observed that “ ho 
marshalloil lii.s party like a cominnndov at tho head of a regi- 
lui'iil.” On tho other hand, the Easterns, though far less de- 
Tmnoiatory than tho Bishop, were ns still' and impracticable as 
}>Ofesiblo on every point whero the p(‘culiar doctrines of tlieir 
Cliurch were ci)ueenu)d. "With such heterogeneous elements at 
work, it is hardly wonderful that no tliroct results very satisfactory 
to aspirants after I'cclesiustical unity should have been attained. 
Real djU'erences, w'here tliov I'xiated, wi're salved over rather than 
settled—thuugh it is certainly something that members of commu¬ 
nions long so hostile could be brought even to think of settling them. 
Some proposition.^, which tho Easterns could nut bo induced to ac¬ 
cept oil aiiA terms, wage w ithdrawn ; some, about which they or the 
Aii-iii-im.9 had views uf tlieir own, were nil inmtely resolved into 
Mich general shapes ns to bo capiihle of subscription iu dilTeront if 
not opjioMte .M'lises. In one instance, lo k mentioned presently, 
the m.ajonly Ilf the (kmferqiioe—under the dictation 01 Bishop 
Kerfoot, and w ith tho full assent of tho Easterns—adopted a resolu¬ 
tion w lilch a jipeared to tho miuonty to go far loward.s croiiting 
a new nrlic-lo of faith for tho purpose of putting the whole 
luiiiiau Catholic Church under anutlnuna. 'J'ho profound 
divm'gimco of view betwciui I'lastern and W'osteru mernkrH of 
the Conferciico was hrouglit lo tho surface in tho very first point 
submitted to them—the too famous controversy about the 
On this cjiie.'diou the Old Catholic.s soemiMl di.sjiosed lo .side abso¬ 
lutely with the Ea.storns; for tho proposition first Bubinittod to 
tlie meeting hy Dr. Dollinger w'as that “the way in which the 
word FiUoqve wa.s inserted in Iho Niceuo Creed was illegal, 
and Ih.'it witJi a view to future peace and unity Iho original 
form of the Creed, as put forth b\ tlio General Councils of Iho un- 
disided Church, on///i//o re-^iored." To this latter clause tho 
Anglicans of course refiisiid to assent, and a Bpccial evening nioctiug 
was held on iMuiulay to seo wdielhor the Greeks could bo brought 
lo accept anv compromise. But tlireo hours’ debate, chiefly carried 
oil beUveeii l)r. Dollinger tuid M, danyschew, left matters just whero 
they wore, and the .subject bad to be taken up afn'sh tho next morn¬ 
ing. The Knglish divin(\s had olfercd to siihstituto for the last 
clause, which thej could not accept, “ It is much to ho desired 
that tlio whole Church should seriously set itself to consider 
W'hether tho Creed could possibly bo restored to its primitivo 
foini, without sacrificing any doctrine which iS expressed in the 
VV'^estern fomi.” The Cl reeks fir.Mt proposed to substitute “ may be” 
for “is,” and then “coutainod” for “expressed”—^both of which 
suggestions were declined—and finally succeeded at tho last 
moment in getting “ any doctrine ” changed into “ any doc- 
ti'iue,” for the obvious purpose of implying that the 'Western doc¬ 
trine miglit he—as they had over and over again asserted that it 
was-not true, but false. 'I’he Anglicans, however, who woro 
thoroughly wearied out with the pei-sistent doubling, so to say, of 
their astute rivals, sullered themselves to k outwitted at last, and 
tbe assembly acquiesced after a day and a half in this unmeaning 
formula. 

ISoon after this difficulty had been settled, or rather shelved, a 
fresh bone of contention was thrown into tbe deliberations by th«? 
introduction of tho following article:—“ Wo reject tbe now Roman 
doctrine of the Immaculate Oonception of the Blessed Vii^iu 
Mary as being contrary to tlie tradition of the fiM thirteen 
centuries, according to whi( h Christ alone was bom without sin.” 
Dr. Liddon, who was energetically supported by several of his 
compatriots, both clerical and lay, wnile himself rejecting tho 
Immaculate Conception kth as a dogma and os an opinion, strongly 
opposed the Resolution. He and those who ogreod with mm 
argued that, if the object was to ivpudiate the Tope’s right to 
impoBO new articles of faith on tho Church, it was netter to say 
80 plainly, and leave tho doctrine itself, what it had alwa^ been 
kfore the year 1854, an open question in the Homan Church. 
There was, they said, a patent absurdity in a miscellfuieoua 
assembly of divines at Bonn assuming tbe veiy power to esta¬ 
blish dogmas which they denied to wo Fopo; and to begin the 
work of reuniting G^tristendom by putting nome two hundred 
miUiooB ot ChristiauB under ban was rather like undertakingto 
enact HanM With the ^inoe of Benmarit's part left oat. Tlio 
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moro baseless the doctrine itself might be considered, tlie^ less | 
reason was there to bring out a slodgehammor to crush it. Tina 
and a good deal more to the same eflect was strenuously uyeil. 
Hut the Groelvs stated briefly that their Church did rjot bold the 
doctrine,, and thorolbre the more imconipromiBiiigiy it was con- 
^ demued the bettor in tboir judmnent; still thev woujd not have 
r insisted ou the proposed formula, but the Itishop t)f Pittsburg 
^denounced all attempts at conciliation or comnromise, Tiiu fact 
that the incubated Iwlief was held by the whole Itomrin Catholic 
Church was, tie said, to his mind, a strong additional roitson for 
condemniug it in the most explicit tonus. fJe was listened (o 
•with visible impatience by several of the JOnglisli, ami seven, moro 
than a third of the whole nuinlier, voted ngain.st him. Tho 
Ecsolulion -was ultimately ctirried after a debate prolongcil through 
two sittingB. At the last moment Bishop Keinkens inter¬ 
posed to point out an oxtraordinarj' oversight in thtj w'orrling 
of tho Jlesolution, which condemned tho Iimna<‘ulat''. (Joucep- 
tioii because “ Oirist alone was horn without sin,’' tliougli it i.s 
notorious that all tho great iiiedimval divines, sucli as Aquinas, 
i 3 t. Bouaventure, and St. IJernartl, wlio opposed theforjjier doctrine, 
asserted strenuously the immaculate nativity of the 'S’irgiu, 
“ Born *' was therefore hurriedly changed mto “ concci^ed,’’ and so 
the motion passed. 

These two points alone excited any prolonged cli^cns.don. Two 
lieaolutions Jiowever had to be withdrawn becnusii the (1 reeks de¬ 
clined to accept them. One of them asseilcjl tho \aliditY of 
Anglican orders, ■which, as Dr. Bollinger pointed out. was “ a purely 
historical que.stiou,’' and one on which the Old (Jatliolies had fully 
satisliod themselves. Tho Kussians, 'without asserting miy con¬ 
trary opinion, said that, as they had not had on ojjportuuity of 
examining llio question and their ccclesiastieiil authorities had not 
pronounced upon it, they w<‘re not prepart'd to commit them>elve.'<. 
This article was therefore not put to tins vote, ],iit tho juiblic 
testimony of the Old Catholic leaders tu the fact of Ihe Ihiglish 
succos.sion remains of cour.se. on reeord. Any aclive sympalJiy 
from English Churchmen with the Old Oatliolics nui.st of course 
depend upon thoir feeling that their orders are recogni/,i‘d by the 
latter. We should have thought that the only intidligiblu objection 
to tho otliev rejected articlo—an objection Asliich might have been 
applied to otliers that wen* not rojecloil—wa.s that, iilthmigli true, 
it was no better tlian a truism. Itoi'isn Catholics and Piote.-'tant.s 
miglit agi'ce that “ the invocation of SaiDt.s is not commanded as a 
duty nece3.sary for every Christian”; only tJie former vNould add 
that it is a salutary and pion.s practice, while the latter would 
jno.stly reject it as idle if not super.'ilitlous. The Orientals, for 
their part, on some ground connected •with the Acts (»f tlie 
Sevcntn (.J'Jciimenical Council, refused absolutely to admit the 
proposition, wJiich wiia aecortlingly withdrawn. Anuthe/ poi/it 
■which .soemod likely to create clilliciilty wu.s gut o\'er by a sort of 
rumpromi.9C. At a private meeting between Dr. Dollinger ami 
the leading Anglicans a somewhat ambiguous fu-muia on the 
Thichaiistic iS-acrilico and I’resenee was agiv-ed upon, partly cast in 
■tho language of the Epi.stlo to tho Hebrews, wdiich was iifter- 
wurds submitted to the Conference. The Easterns looked 
askance at it, and took Ipaiiis, one after .aiiotlier, to lay 
down the doctrine of their own CUiiireh on tho subject 
in very unmistakable terms, IxnTow'ed, we presume, from the 
Ortliodox Catechism, but clo.sely coincident with the language of 
the Council of Trent, as to tho identity of the Saerilico <dl'ered 
on the Cross and in the Mass for the sins of tho living and the 
dead. They said that, if that was the meaning of the artwde, they 
would accept it, but not else. Br. Bollinger assured them that 
they wore right; but he did not think it necessary to tninslute tlieir 
remarks into English, and it may 1)0 questioned whether Bean 
ilowson c. g .—who had previously declined to vote for on article 
asserting praj^or for the dead—would have been erjually ready to 
accept their interpretation of the formula. In this, as in other 
cases—notably in the very elastic article on tlio number of the 
Sacraments—we cannot help thinking that more success was 
achieved in hitting on avfqyuolyconiprohensivo form of words than 
in ascertaining or securing any real unity of belief. M. J?clu»ler 
closed the debate on the Eucharistic article—speaking for once 
directly to the point—by an emphatic assumnee that it was quite 
in harmony witn tho toiching of the Banish Church, which Br, 
Bbllinger said he considered an important fact. 

We should bo sorry to chill aspirations which, for various reasons. 
Scriptural, practical, social, and even political, must always pos.HOHs 
a powerful, and we should hope an increasing, attraction for devout 
and earnest minds. Still less would wo say anything in dispurago- 
ment of tho groat leader of the Old Catholic movement, wlio law 
given abundant evidence during tho last few years tluit for him no 
sacrifice is too costly whidi may be required for maintaining the 
full integrity of his convictions. But if the Beuuion Con¬ 
ference is to meet again next year, os seems to be genemlly under¬ 
stood, it would certainly be well that tho scope and aim of its 
d^iberations should be^ somewhat more clearly defined. If tlie 
object really is, os the Circular issued this year appears to imply, to 
promote a general reconciliation of Christians, the Old Catholics 
should be ospeciolly cautious of building up fresh barriers by the pre¬ 
mature intmuction of needless innovations, even where'a change 
may be thought in the abstract desirable. If, on the other hand, their 
main object is to come to an early understanding with tho Russian 
Church—and there were not wanting signs of this, particularly in 
the final sitting, where sundry explanations and annonucomouts 
were volunteered exclusively for the satisfaction of the Easterns— 
that is a matter chiefiy interesting ‘to themlselYes, According to 


their own ealbnate, asginm the other day,at the FrMlmrg'pongress 
they do not nun)berirt preseqtdioxo tluin about (lUj^Uandwid tho iiamvd* 

and tint is a very small froctiori indued of the gye’at body tu 
thoy .stillprofess to belong, mid which, wo presume, it is thoir aim 
gmdiially to interpenetrate and reform* They reawcrtod at 
Eruiburg more loudly thaitOver tlmclaim which tlK7*havo consUiutly 
put forward daring the last four years, to represent tho Cluirofi 
as it was before tl, V'aticiiu Ciml'cil.” ' Ino dirticul'ty of sub- 
fitantiiiling that claim would bo iiwletinitely iucroased by any step 
in\(living u viok'nL breach with llieir ecclesia'^tical anlecoifenta, 
which would in fact be to iissimu* tlie ]K)siti(m of a new sect, in 
place of the nobler tliougb mure arduous olllce of a purifying and 
reloimiug [luwer within the Ijo.soiu of thu Church, 


Y.\(:irnN(;. 

rilJlE avrivjil of tin* equinox ha.? caused n largo number of the 
graceful yaclit.s which lirive ^kimulod tho Solent and tho 
Cdianiiid during thu last (hreu months to fold their while wings 
and take up their winter ijiuirter'i. A low of the larger craft 
and more ndMuiturous owuers art* pn'paring for cruises moro 
exciting Lliaii that from Cowes Castle to Torbay harljour; but tho 
majority of Miigli.'^h gentlemt'U tire not dispo-st'd to risk the brokeu 
wens of 1 lie Huy in tSiqitemln'r, or thu chance of a white squall, 
vvliieh may almost at any time lash up the blue waters of the 
Med it ell'll 11 (‘.111 into a very jiretly iiuiialioii of a storm. Tho 
I'liigli.sli iiuw jHis^e.ss by f.ir tluj largest tioet of privafe aailing- 
ship.s ill the world, but the luo.-^t per.'dslent adv(.icfile of national 
jirogi'e.-.s A\uufd hardly iii.^ttnieu IhisMi.s a proof that the spirit 
which aniniiited the. sea ('.ijitain.^ of Kli'/.aboth has been thrown into 
the sliinlu bv our modcru ('.iiritgu and love of danger. The twin 
.‘'teamer of Chiptiiin Dieey,oi’ lin* swinging saloon of Mr. Iteasoinev, 
must nuike sad havoc of siicli an avgunumt, luid suggest that 
mu' vastly increased wealth had broiiglit its usual accoinjiaui- 
inciit of increai-ed suftnees and luvnvy. 

AUhougli it cannot pren iid to much of the heroic, it must bo 
confeased, however, that there are h'W pleasanter pastimes than 
sill inner .sailing round lliu .softly pichivesqije shoR'S of fcjoutlieni 
England. AVc cannot praise (lie liusto of one gentleman, who 
anchored hi.s tine si'huoiier of vivcr three hundred tons in tho 
mo .4 snug berth of a West-country port about the end of May, 
and rmmiined then* under pieleneo of titling opt until tlm socoiul 
weei. in riepl ember, win’ll he si Ml ted only for a perilous Voyage 
back»t() his w inl('r mooring.^. He liad lii.s rew.ard. no doubt, in llm 
rc.sppi'tfiil admir.l1 ion of the l.iwnspeoplc, and the applauding crowd 
vvliich u.si’d to li.'^teii to his ImikI phiving of an evenbig; hut 
c.vnqit Hie white shoe.', and I he bine co.xtume, ho might equally 
well have been a loea) beneliiclor vvliilu occupying tlio first- 
floor (»f I be chief hotel. Hid this Jippetitc for tho lotus is cxccs- 
sive, and i.s as much an i'\tonne pha.^e in one asjioct of liichting i*.4 
a vovage to New Vork i.s in l)io oLiier. 1 ’hc aver/igu ow’ner (da 
ve.sM*] doe.s move iazily about from one regjitt:i to anothor, and 
doc.s not object to rimning lii.s ehance of a sti-oiig breeze now and 
then, when lie c.iniiot conveniently avoid it. No other amuse¬ 
ment commends itself to k(j many various di.spositionti of the mmd ; 
for the despotic, thu adventurous, tlie broadly social, and tUo ro¬ 
mantic faciiltie.s arc cr|iia]ly gnililied by being brought into play. 
Most people have at some tiiiio of llicir lives paid a visit to a man- 
of-war, and coniu away vviili the inipreKuoii tnat the Captain on the 
qiiarler-dcck la placed on the prim(le.>t piniiaolo of hnma'n greatness. 
Comparing great things with the owner of a yacht may also 

enjoy suiiiuthing of the sweetne>s of ab.solntu power. The Chatmel 
is not a vu.^t e.vpaiiHe of oce.iii, but just for that very reafou and 
tho con.^equoiit rapidity of thu tidal cnrrent.s it may by cerfaiii 
winds be worked up into a very troublesonio sea. The first lima 
that a yachtsman tiinlN iiiinself face to face with a hii^ wave, lie is 
forced to draw a nios-t uncomforl.ablo comp^son betwva.‘n tho 
evident strength of tlie water and hi.s own appurmit w’cakncHS. 
But supporing Iii.s vessel to be .mui rid, and his crew composed of 
tho usual quick handy siiiloi.s, lie soon get.s to enjoy thu buoyant 
ease with vvliich the pigmy ride.s over tho giants. There is 
little of tho direct liitliiig hy wliicli n steamer goes straight at tlio 
seas, but his helm is delicately handled, and tho little ship cornua ^ 
up to thu wind and falls away fr(mi it as she zigzags cannily over 
one roller after auolhm'. The social pbiisu comes outmoro strongly 
in tho Hineil boai.s of twenty or thirty tons or under than in tho 
larger vacht.s. A mimerou.s crew' must have a captain, ondprob.ibly 
a mate* intorpoaedliku a bulkhead U'tween the ovvner and liis man. 
Yet even between twenty-live sailors, which would bo the coiuplc- 
meut of a very large yacht only, and tlicir maater, there must be much 
more sympathy when shut up together and exposed to a common 
danger than them would bo laAween employer.^ and emplo5'ed under 
almost any other circumslancus. \V itha small craft tho separation be¬ 
comes plivaically as well as morally iiupo.ssible. The owner is his 
own captain, and could not possibly treat with a gi'aud air tho men 
who havo to shout warnings to him quite as often as ho directioua 
to them, and who sleep in tho fo'cas’le, which is separated little 
more than in name from hia own cabin. The romantic aspect of 
summer sailing includes the oiiistic and tho picture.-ique. (Some 
call mystery the essence of romance, and there is nothing so full 
of mykory as a dream; yet it can hardly be said that the mnu 
who lies on his back on deck, as many do throughout a Jong 
aunimer day, in a dreamy doze, enjoys to tho full thu romantic 
pleasiu'es of yachting; for,*ia ti'Uth, notliing can be prettier than tha 
. • 
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Buceoseion of pictures conslnntly pussinp: 1 ^‘foro the eyes during a 
sailing cruise even of *l»o shoriest, Mjiiiy sccm>s group better ua aeon 
from the water than from miy olhrr jKiiiit of v'urw. "This docs not 
apply to grand clilTs, wbieli stniw.tnl uro dwarlbd into tanienees by 
the reapectful ilistanee at which you arc oljliged to couLomphite 
them. But what can lx* Amnd move graecful Oiaii Iho outWince to 
Cowes or Dui'titiout]t, more fairyliKo llniii the reflected lights of 
Torquay when you jjl'ule round the breakwiiler hdo on a summer 
evening, or flofim’ than the swelling roll of hills on all sides of 
Falmouth Ilurhouri^ Tlieii \oti cniTyMith vtm a <*onstant and yet 
evor-chmiging lorognmnd, jiiid llie sharp line of the umsts, and 
bellying of the sails, a'^ the wind liils thejii now upon one r lek now 
upon another, give the needful pneision to llie (■ompo‘;ilh»n. The 
flnilore, wlien a lillle foul weather has dulh d the cotemouplaee 
]i» 5 .itnoss of their trim apperel, fall natunillv into u'^eful groups, and 
nioro thaiKuie famous artist has g,lined his ivput.ilion ni.onlv I'rom 
his practical experience of etiaiml glennis of siudiL^ht on wet .dirond^ 
and dripping sou-westors during n. showery day idf fornwnll or 
the Scilly Islands. liiko butteillies Hitting from llo’.ver lo llower, 
the fleet of yachts liovtM'S round the ct'asl, darling into inie 
terod bay after urn)llier to taste fre.-h ple.i.-'nre.-. IMonotom <loes 
not weary, when the ('Vperieiu'o of to-day is never pvai-e’y like 
that of ye-^tonlay ; unless irnh-ed you are un!uelv\ :m to he be¬ 
calmed, or to encounler that K-n-l jdeiisuii of all Incidenl> of tlie 
flcti, .1 heavy fog-. The rooms of the no.iling Imu >e ma.v look'-mal] to 
othors, but to Iho owner, when his \arioiis cherislied htdoiig- 
ings are stowed away on t-ludf or nail, lie \ repre.-^ent llu; niot't 
Oonvonient, the most com]uvluin',i\e. (weii tlu' m(»«l ^ji.icion-, 
lodging that the lieart of liny reusonadde man could ile.'.ire. \n(l 
xvitli this opinion the nierogibstract considmiitioii of a few feet 
more or less has nothing at all to do; the litllo culler, with a 
goucriil cabin twmlvc feet by eight, and the luxurious sehoonerwith 
a principal saloon Iwenly-ono feet sipuive, and sleeping and other 
uecommodidion in proportion, uro e(|uidly palace^ of comfuit to 
their happy proprietors. 

Yachting mis thi* common repute of b/iue- :m expensivo amuse¬ 
ment, hut that, in fact, de])mnls lery miudi upon iho manner in 
xvhich it is taken up. Ik rhaps no men derive so much real 
enjo}Tn(*nt iioru amateur sailing as tin; large clan's who build 
nv buy Uicir iS-loii cutter at a quiet prici', lit her out wuth an eut 
to 1180 rather than orunment, and s dl her tlu'i.i^ehe^ wutli a eivw, 
all told, of iw'o men and a boy. Such a hoal often lo l»e iMiueht 
in \V estern ports, not pmfei'lly mwv of eoi r-. . hnl of '^-ood Imild 
and sound timber, nhd with a icry lair til-om for ahonl one 

hundred and lifty jxmnds. d'ho same kind of boat, hut ilaint.lv 
fitted up, and with all tlie latent ingeniiitie'^, may likely emeipli 
cost four biindi’od pounds or even nmre. The usual weekly eyppu.-^ii 
of such a littlo craft jiud her owner will uo(. exceed live jiounds, 
xvhilo the extras in Iho wav of s]dmmlieis or other tinny sails, 
entries at regattas, and champagne lunejieons, miiy' !«< \ery 
inodcratu also, or may easily be run up into a Lolcrahlo sum. 
Ah a I’Lilo, sailing on a Iarg('r scale Ilian lliis does imply consider¬ 
able outlay, unles.s you are so foUmialt; a.> to .have an ancliomire 
under your own wdndows, and so lo he able to utili/o your 
crew for other than pnridy nautical jmrposes. Without this a 
Iwat o\cn of forty or lifly tons must imI up n t-mod hit (d' 
money, while from sevimty tons iqiwurds you heijiu to cuter 
upon the iiicvitiihlo eosllim ss of a large xacht. Of conrsu it may 
occur that on board .i MiS^el (d’ two luiudred ions a man is saving 
money by giving up mueh larger e.xpensi's at, home, hut this 
eoi*t of thing hardly comes under our notion of a summer's sail; 
it ia too much of a business. No man would ha likely to set up 
hia ship, at least he would he a I’txil if lie did so, witliout seeking 
in the FicUi and elsewhere the sound and practical lunl thoroughly 
truatwoiTliy information which aneh finmc('.s sujtply; hut he 
will say at the (*nd of hia first Ecuson that his little bout of prac¬ 
tical e.vperiei<|e li.as taught him a good deal more. The. general 
impression seems to Ixi that from thirty lo a Immlrcd and tliiity 
tons a yawl is ot once tho cheapest and mo.st conifortahlo rig, 
cutters requiring such a number of hands to get in their 
mainsail ; while, above that tonnage, u schooner is the im»rohuridy. 
Tho prevalent danger to the pocket woul<l appear to l>o the mania, 
for alteration which soenis Uj haunt tlio owner of a yacht. She is 
lengthened, she is strengthened, she is deepened; her luilwarks are 
heightened, until little of her original framework is left, and, ihe 
cacoethes of building having gained a linn hold of lier owner, 
he finally orders a now vcs.sel, and has to pay for her, with his 
already half-emptied pocket, at the rate of nearly thirtv poun Is 
a ton. A first-class yacht can always be hired for tlie sen.son 
fully raannod atone pound per ton per immlh, the hirer having to 
find food for no ono on board except bimsolf and friends. As this 
sum is to includo compensation to tho owmer for tlio ii.sti and 
woivr and tear of his vo.s 3 cl, it follows that tho actual cost to him 
is very considerably less. This may stTvo, so far as it goes, os a 
gencml guide to probable expense, but is only of value to enable 
an intoiiding sailor to li.x tho prob.iblo size of fii.s ve^.sok lie will 
have no difficulty in then calculuting with his builder the prerdso 
amount of fimt outlay, and arriving with tho e.xpi'rieiiced advice of 
some friend at a fairly accurate estimate of iiiainienance. If all this 
fiilla w'ithin the sum which he is willing to ^poud on hi» holiday, he 
has only further to choose with extreme mutiun the mmi upon wliom 
his comfort and safety will depend. Tho owner of a yacht has 
the a^olute power of the captain of a man-of-war only so long as 
he does ijot require^o exert it. Should ho do so, he will find the 
want of a Mutiny Act fetal Yet uproniA on ^nrd a yacht ate 
idmost nhhCMCrfi of^ this results ii^somo degree from the good 


feeling of tho owaier, more iVom the knack possessed by the aven^ 
captaiii of Squadron roputatiou, but most of all from the Care with 
which tho crews are cliusoii. 

AVe have not touched upon racing, tts that differs.from summer- 
sailing aa much us an afternoon's ride on tho Surrey downs docs 
from a stmgLrle on Newmarket heath. A ggeat deal more 
pluck an -1 Pkill and a vastly greater expenditure are of course , 
ivrjiiir»-d, hut every faculty must be in periietual strain, and 
tho h.ilmy delights of perfect imhdenco, which yet fancies 
it has .'-uniething lo do, are b.itnslicd. Tho inevitable thorn 
crmi.s to our ro;;(>, we inibt acknoxvlc.dge; tho accommodn- 
tiiiu for dorp and for drossing is olton limited, and tho cookery is 
jmI rvru tlurd-iMii'. There art; methods of taking a bath ruoro 
iii^ivriihie llian Mt.iiiding in nature’s dress upon do<;k, whUo a sailor 
Si'll-,M you wiih huekets of sea-water; and it is aunovingif you 
have emre ovcih i.ird, when jour boat ia anchored ill R swell, to 
liiid voiir sw immiiig powers cvhiui,sled, and tho side of the vessel 
iv.ielieil, onlv 1.0 ihe gani>:wav rolling up far above yonr head. 
'I'll )^e w liociiiiuot get o\er sucb Hiconvenionccs ns theso liad better 
iih-hiiri I'voin \aiditiiiir; tlie confirmed d\speptic bad better do ho 
hki wi-o. r>ut pt'oplc of ordinary diirestiou, and no invincible re¬ 
pugn,nico to ;i link' riiiiriiiiig it, can hardly spend a few idle weeks 
hcll'a' Ihen in .i Miiumer sink 


TATkFU c:il{hS. 

rillll'l FiOCfil flovcnnnent Board may perhaps consider it a mark 
-L of iric\i‘r('nt ciiriosily if wai ask why so iutero.sting and im- 
torhini a collection of papcix ns their Ih'jinrt for 1873 Hhoukl not 
line boon pnhli.'^liefl till September 1874. The Kepoit. itself is 
cigiied by tho L-ne JVe.nidenl, and there is no apparent reason why 
Iho iiLiineniiH ^pjH'ndhvs should not have heen ready early in tlio 
year. The ;rse, of these Beports is iu)t purely historical; they uro 
also Mihi.ihic us .-njiplying ina.lti’r for siigurestious as to the fntuie 
policy of the ilcparlmeiit. If lliey arc not published till the nu- 
tuiun, neither LViiTiiinient nor the press has any opportunity of 
making such sinrgestions as regards tlie current year. 'I'he work 
of the Local (lovermiK'iit in 1.S74 will he ahnodt <lonc before the 
rectjnU of its woik in 1873 have been thoroughly studied. 

Oil'- of llie mov,t inteiesllng of (lie doenmenhs printed in this 
\oliinic is II Ih'poil hv Mrs, Nassau Senior upon the effect pi-o<lnced 
on .eirls hv tlie sy.'ti'm of ednciilion in pa.upi.'r schooks. It a]>peHrod 
to Alt. Sian^feld ili.il ill a matter affecting girls there vsais room 
for the kind "f in-pccl ion which Is best conducted by a woinmi, 
and the rc.Milt.s of Mrs. ScuiorN inquiry show that this view had a 
{■olid foiiiidiition. The Arotro[)o]itan Di'itrict Schools, which weru 
the jiriiicipal litdd of li<*r iinesligalion, have often been visited by 
the ordinary I’tior-Iaw Inspectors and by the Medicfd Inspectors, and 
it, is very possilde tlnit none of Mrs. Senior'd Huggestioiw are j»h.>t>- 
inh'ly new'. But it, ks a great gain to have them presented 
Avith that fre.slmc.s.s and completcncs.s which are hardly compatible 
with long familiarity with the persons and places reported on. .\n 
Inspector si"‘s a school year after year, and each year pHmps 
marks .some error tlmt iiceils coiTe.-ting or some doliciency that he 
wd.she.s to i->‘0 supplied. Uo is nutumlly anxious not to prescribe 
1 s»o many changes at once, and he conaeipiently limits his recom¬ 
mendations aa far aa pos.sihIo to tho points which ho hopes to get 
amended before another visit. Wlimi bo conms again bo perhaps 
timls that only a. part of hia suggestions has been adopted, and la 
Ills next report he wdll pr<d>iibly limit himself to insisting on this 
fact, and to making sure tliai there shall bo no similar neglect in 
the following year. Thus tlui T.,ocnl Government liuard and tho 
]ml)lic have the subject presented to them piecemeal, and though, 
as an ordinary rule, tbla is the most likely way of gotling prac¬ 
tical reforma effected, it does not diaponse wrilli the neenssity for an 
occHsional min’ey of a more, comprehensivo kind. AVhere girls- 
are conceme.cl there ia an obvious advantage in this occasional 
Hiirvcy being conducttxl by a womon. Her recommendations mav 
not always Ije Huch as it is noaaihle lo cairy out in dealing witK 
paupers, but it is important lo know how tho condition and manner 
of life of any lorge collection of girls strike a woman. She is 
likely to notice points in tlieir iip[ieanince and habits which may 
escvipc tile eye of a luaji, and though each may bo in itsolf tritling, 
vet the aggregate of tliem may largely afiect their happiness and 
tlie.ir nltiiuate chance of doing well. No theoir of the nianagn- 
ment of girls can he regarded as boyniid the reach of improvement 
the results of Avhich have not been tested by a woman’s observation.. 

Mrs. Senior directed her attention first t-o the working 
of the system in the schools, and next to the after career 
of the girls who had been placed ont in the world, Tlxe 
feature in tho Metropolitan District Schools which first calb 
for notice is the system of elasBification adopted in them. Girls 
are separated from boj-s, infants from elder children, and 
children from those in‘health. Here tho process of classitioatioB 
stops. Tliere is no sepamtion of orphans and dosertod’ChildreB, 
who are pernianenlly in the school, from '‘casuals” or chil^U 
who are only there for such periods, often vei^ short ones, as their 
parents are in tho workhouse. Whether there should be any 
separation between these classes is a point upon which there-» 
great diHurence of opinion among the officers of the schools. 
Those serving in tho larger soIjodIs, including the whole staff at 
Hutton, where there are 714 girlB,aud at HanwoU, wfae«e there are 
580, are Hirongly opposed to separation; hut a slight numerical 
majority, including tae staff of most of tno smaller schools, are in 
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&V011T of it. Tho reftSoM urged against separation are that the 
permanent children bring tho vagi-ant children rapidly into order, 
And that, if the permanent element were tminoa sepjwately, the 
fiohcKsls containing tlie casual childi’en would hocvmie so demora¬ 
lised that gopd masters and matrons could not be found to 
manago them, and that the childrott themselves would have no 
chance of turning out well. 1 have heard it said,” writes 
Mrs. Senior, ** that sudi a school would bo a hell on eai’tb.” 

^ /To us it seemslhat this last argument really constitutofi a 
conclusive reason in favour of oducating the two classes of chil¬ 
dren seporately. The permanent children are Ihiv children wlio 
have most claim upon the consideration of the Poor-law authori¬ 
ties. Tli^ pass tue greater part, and often tlio wdiulo, of their 
childhood in the workhouse, and, as regards orphan';, they are 
often brought there by no limit of their jiiircnts. Wo have no 
loght to condemn these children to the imnuMise mlditionnl distid- 
•Vontago of ftssociaiing throughout their bcIu>oI life ^itli a class 
which embraces tho lowest and most depraved of the popuktion. 
If tho casual children, loft to themselves, wtuild convLrt pauper 
schools into 00 many hells on earth, they cannot he injj)roving 
companions for tho permanent children. They may livll more m- 
pidly into habits of external order titui obt^ilicnco by being as'MK’iatfd 
with children already drilled, but a great deal of evil may be 
taught and learnt without any open breach of discipline. Tliere is 
but little supervision in the playground, or in tlic dormilovios be¬ 
tween the hour when tho children go to bed aud tlic hour when 
the oificer in chai-ge goes to bed; and during the time spent in one 
or other of these places there is abundant ojiportunitv for imparling 
the'kind of knowledge which is gained in hr ick-in airing luid hop- 
gathering or in tramping about tlic country. In one school Alvs. 
Senior saw a child ol six years old whose iangn.agi! was so huiTible 
that she had to be sent to tlie dormitories as soon as lei-.^on.s were 
over in order to get her away trom the oDjer cLildien. At ten sht' 
will probably have learnt to bold luT tongue in tlie pre.-ii nee of 
the oificera of the school, and will ket'p her oaths and obscenity 
for tho hours wlien she is alone with her eompuTiious. One 
matron told Mrs. Senior that “ the horrors that some childreu 
coming from low liomcs talked of could be Im'dJy imagined.” 
Tlipy included things of wdiicli she liad uo idea till she learnt 
them from the chihlrcn.” All children are ready enou^li to learn 
mischief in this way, and to the children permanently in the 
school these stories como with all the inlere.-t and excitement that 
belong to pictures of a world outside winch is absolutely stivmge 
to them and which they must 0110 day enter. Tlie whole eviierierice 
of other schools and of prisons .and reformatories goes to show that 
tho most essential requisite iu cla.s3ifyiTig^ chihlrcii is to Jvoep llu^so 
who know a great deal of evil separate Jrom those who know loss. 
One tlioroiigluy depraved child will comipt the great majority of 
those whom she associale^ with. There is no diiliculty in linding 
teachers for reformatories and iiidustrinl schools, and if il were 
■once recognized that the same talents vvhicli are ncetled for these 
ositions are nc.eded for the iminagemont of casual obihln n in work- 
ou.se schools, they would 'bo obtained with equal ease iu tho tw’o 
cases. 

Another fault in tho district schools is tho want of variety of 
occupation, whether for mind or body. A girl ia well taught ns 
regards her ordinniy school lessons. At twelve yeai.s old she 
is able to read and write fairly and do the fir'^t four rules ofarilh- 
inetic; if she has been long in the school, her scholastic profi¬ 
ciency is far beyond this.’’ But she gets none of I he practical 
education that comes from living in a }K)or home. 1",very thing is 
provided for her without her knowledge or co-operation. Hlie is 
rt of a largo aystem, and she lias notliing to do but to submit to 
carried passively along witli it. Any one who has ever seen 
the children of any of these schools will remember the dull and 
listless look which this mode of bringing up impaida to abnost all 
of them, and the striking difference there is between tlieir appear¬ 
ance and that of the shrewd and quick-witted chihlren of tlm same 
age and class who are often to be met with in tlio streets or iu (Uo 
|ioore.st cottages. A pauper girl has no errands to go on, no cook¬ 
ing to do for her motlior, no clothes to make for herself^, and tho 
want of these common iutoresls is not supplied by any interchange 
of active employment in or out of doors. Tho boys iu the district 
Schools have 'skilled workmen to teach them trades, tl;ey 
are regularly drilled, and they have tho use of a good swim¬ 
ming-bath. The girls have uo outdoor exercise except walk¬ 
ing, and their only substitute for industrial Iraiuiug is iiistruc- 
tion iu housework. Iji a largo establishment, liovvover, there is 
but little work that a girl can do, and if there vvero, them are 
rarely any efficient servants to show them how to do it. Tho 
wages given are not high enough to tempt really good w'omeu 
servants to take a situHlion which has so lew attractions, and in 
some cases, though this is always disallowed by the Local Uoveru- 
ment Board, the places are filled by adult paiipem .-^ent IVoiu the 
workhouse. Mrs. Senior sugg<^‘ats by way of remedy for this state 
of things that pauper schools should in future bo very much smaller, 
AO that each house could in a great measure be worked bv' the girls 
living in it. The existing ostablishmeuts she would utilize by 
making a certain number of them infant schools, to which every 
girl should be sent for the lost two years of her school life to learn 
how to manage children. The large wards now iu use might be 
Subdivided into houses complete in themselves, so that a school 
which at present holds five iiundred children between seven and 
fburteen might be broken up into ten schools each holding fifty 
children of all ages, the elder onfie being employed, under proper 
Aaperiutende^ei in minding the infants aud m aolng the cooking 


and hiui^eworlc of the cstablishuiont In this way girfa would 
a really practical tramviig wliich wo\dd be oC use to them in aftm'- 
life, instead of beiug sent out, as is now too often the case, w ith all 
their domestic education still to be gone Ihrougli, 

Mrs. Senior’s Report raises many other qurstioim of great in¬ 
terest, into which we carmot now enter. It will bw seen that it 
only dcjila with tho Metropolitan District Schools, which, favdty us 
they are, arc ytil an immense unpvovoinent on the h>>tcin of 
bringing up children in workhouse.*-, vvhicli in London they have 
diaplaned. In otlu'r parts of the countiy, howovw, there arc a 
very large number of girls who are rdill being educated under tbo 
old system, and it would be exceedingly iuteresting to bear Mw. 
fcieniar 8 opinion upon tho conditioa and prospects of this class of 
children as compared witli those in District fcicliools. It will bo 
well if tho Iloport of iho Local (Jovernmeiit Board for 1874 
should .show that she has he'Mi employed during the ju-esent year in 
cam ing out this inquiry throughout the ixi.st of LnglanJ. Vn- 
I'orluiiately the delay iu tho appeanwico of tlio Kcpoit for 1873 
compci.s us to put this in tho shape of a lirqio, not of a euggestiou. 
Con-i‘.kriijg the largo nuruher of girls hruaghl up at the expense of 
the State, it L of great importaneo to know whether they are being 
dealt with so as to make them iniliLStnous, I'ftpahlo, aui self-sup- 
porting, or so as to b-ing theju l^ack upon iho Imiids of tho com- 
jinmity os tho j^iuper mothers oJ' a Iro.'jh geueittUorf of pauper 
III fa ut 8. 


A ^^L^JMLK IN SIKNA, 

W ri’If the tlu.rmoineler ahove ninety in tin; shndo in Florence 
iii'd thi’oimhout the valley of the Amo, LJie native Italian, 
and Ftill more the imn-neclimaLi/cfl J'IngUshnmu, natiu-allv betakeB 
Ijjnisell' to tho cool heigliLn id’ Siena, slaraJing on one of the many 
.**[)ur6 of tlie .A pen!Tines. Thieo lioiifh' railway journey makes a 
diliereiiee, of more than 11 month in tomperaUuu ; in other words, 
liie traveller thins easily exclniiigi’s .luly or even August for June. 
The train ljegin.3 to climb the inuuntiiins at a junclion half-way 
between Vlorence and i*is.a, and thciiee it winds its way upwards, 
as only ItaVuin rnilroads learn how to do, among edivo grovcB and 
vineyards, witli village.! looking down from haiglits above, until 
an ascent of some thousand feet or more brings llic traveller to 
tlie rock-hewn walls of the old and warlike jxqmblic of Siena. 

'flm ordinary’ J'loglisli iouri.'-d. who, with Murray in baud, rnsheB 
in Lot hiisUi among cluirclies, pidace.!, and gallorieB, camiot enter 
into the siminu'r lile of Italy. To enjoy, or even to tolerate, thia 
Stills' 0 of .supreme bunshiue, the stiiuunicr mnsl live as the Italians 
theiusoDes live; he will do well to rise wilh the sun, to repose 
at inidd.ay, mid then again to take Lia walks abroad an hour 
or two before twilight —li time of iim.vpressible lieauty at this 
sefi.soii of the year, when nature, .slimnlaleJ to Iho utmost, 
eeei'S the repoi-e (*f night. Jlnch qunrle.r of the year hak 
in linly ils peculiar beauty; but winter, tlie lime chosen bv 
(he l'.'jigli.sh, is jioihaps the hast favoiiivd; and epring, though 
b) ill hint, i.s often iu its Avinds biting and hitler; aud autumn is 
apt to be short and muI. But MiniiiKT is lung and gladsome ; the 
peojilc burst into sonjr as they pas ' through liie streets, tlm liolds and 
the couutry paths mo bright wilh Howers, the public marts uro 
redolent with fruits. Tlio only di'iiwbnck to a summer in lliily is 
tho heal, which tho Italians kiun to elude by betaking them- 
sol\os to the Biillvb of Jiueca, to .Siena, to IVrugia, or toother 
mountain retreats. 'I'he Apennines indeed ftt*rve as a pleasant 
refuge from tlio purgatory of tiro. Hence FiigUsh artista and 
others vvlio .ln*cmue denizens in Italy find a aiuniner in Siena, 
Perugia, Assisi, and other high places fuiourtMl by naturw as by 
art, imt only endurable, but delightful. Of fever in the chief of 
tho Ftniscan cities there can bo little fear, and against sunstroke a 
felted hat .and a stout umbrella arc snliiciont protection. As to 
Siena, sho has special claims as a summer re.sidi'iice, at leaBl for 
those vvlio study art or delight in sceneiy. Her schcufl of painting, 
sculpture, and urehitecliire dcbcrves move attention than it has 
ii*cei\ed, save from students; and tho streels, tho city W’alls, tho 
wells, and towem, together ivith the surrounding conuLry, offer 
ample and coniparalnely imhjicliiicyed materials for the ttkolch- 
book. 

hiioiia, in what may bo termed lier physical geogrnpliy, is 
situated diversely from Iier sister citv on the Arno. She is set 
upon a hill-top with cold and arid clays aroimd, while I'loronco 
reposes in a valley surrounded by fertile alluvial lands cultivatiHl 
as a gaixlen. lii Floreueo tho eye look.** upwards to iho hills of 
Ficsole, tSiin IMiiiiato, aud Bellosguurdo; iu .Sioua the spectator 
gu/.cH di.wnward? o\er a wide swoop of valleAs broken liko a son 
Iroiihl'jd by a storm. In FJoivuco ihc streets t.ro almost as level 
as if bid on a bo wring-green, while in 8ieua the roa<ls chunber 
tortuously up tlie sides of precipicca, and suddenly plunge into 
ravines, so that tlie passage ol* carriages becomes dUficult, and in 
parts impraeticablo. Lastly, Florence lias been for the most part 
denuded of her ancient walla, while Siena, fortunatelv removed oat 
of tho roach of ruthless destroyers and speculative building com¬ 
panies, still letains her old rock-jiiantcd ramparts in a pic- 
tui'criquene.''3 which lime ac-rves to make only tho more vonmablc. 

Yet Siena has rtufierqd change, though more nolitically and eom- 
mercially than pictorially. Her two hundred thousand inhubitiints 
m‘e now reduced to little more than twenty tliousand, and of her 
thirty-nine ^tes only eight arc now open. ' A city thus decimated 
in her inhabitants and paralysetl in her power ina) be likened 
to the largo, wandering, and half-tcnantlcss siructuiea which tiavol- 
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leTO nowadays meet with in Italy on every hand; a d(wid silence ' 
reigns in the place of life; footsteps sound strangely and iutruaively 
on doors and ground cure too narrow for crowded and busy 
occupants; in short, quarters wliirli formerly were the rich abode 
of v^'inces, are now given up to pejmry, to the uses of a wine-cellar 
or to tho petty traffic of a iniit-stall. Yet such reverses in furtuno 
aro found not unfrwjuently to favour pioturesMiuc effects; a ruined 
tower, at all events, is a hettiT .‘^iihjoet for the portfolio than n smart 
new palace. And hero in SitMia crumbling walls, pass-j^iwn 
8 tr»>.els, and whole regions within the walls reconqut*iva by Nature 
and t iken possession of hy \iiieyai'ds and rdive gr(»vos, bring into 
close contact city and country life, architecturo and lundscape, old 
FCuljitiiro and nioLlom costuiue. It would sotTudimes st'oni ns if 
our pfiiiiters wore pleased to prosper as parasites, to fei-d ujion 
decay, to plant beauty on deformity, life on death. And Italy in 
giinenil, and feiena especially, has not yet, either ns to decay or 
renovation, passed tho point at which the artist caji p in and 
gather for his 1180 fruits which are indeed all but inexhaustible. 
tiriN'ce, Palestine, and some parts of S))ain aro uliuo^>t too far ironc, 
and Italy is in danger under threatcii(‘d improvements of btung 
8 iX)iled. A survey is made for a new street in Assisi, a fresli 
quarter in Floronco is disligured with dwellings which in J^anca- 
ahire might bo luistalten for •warehouses or in Itorsethhire for barns, 
nmi in Si^na tho old fountain in the great square hy Pella (Quercia, 
one of the most precious monuments in Muri>pe, has been ciirlcd 
away to give place to nn emnscultite ix'production from tlio eliisel 
of a modem Italian .sculptor. In fact, e\ cry where tlio art student 
returns with a kind of dre.iul to his old haunts; he ri('\er knows 
after tho lapse of a fow yt'ars nhat Im vwc may have been made 
with historic remains. 

It is interesting to see how in Siena the old art has been assimi¬ 
lated w'ilh llio preaeut life ami iidapled to modern uses. The 
(jothic I'bnte Jlranda, imimjrUili/ed by Ikinte, .‘•till yield.? 
copious supplies of water to the ilwoilers of a distriet wlio from 
the time of ('athorino of Siena down to the present day still 
can’Y on the fuller's trade ; and the “ Loggia dei Mevoauti ’’ ivtains 
a stone Isench, with masterly tigiirc,'? in high ndief by Pei'u//i, 
which still serves us tho resting auil slec.juug placo of citi/mis auil 
contadini, whoso rude costume.^ e(mli'asL strangely, yet cumbiiie. 
Tncture.Kiuely "with armour-girt warriom and elns.'^ic-dad sen.ators. 
The art of sculpture in fSiemi from the era of the IMsajii down¬ 
wards through tho period ol' tin* llenaKsancu, by its dmlitielive 
cliaracter no less than by it.s distingui-h-d excellence, will repay 
all tho st^udy which the traveller may b* aide to bestow. 'I’he 
Cathodroi, tho Pulaz/.o Pubblieo, tho l’'o-,to Caja, with sundry 
momiments scattered about churcbes, h«»w hem, as else¬ 

where, sculpture waft tlic necessary bcqmd to arcliiteeture, and 
tho natural precursor of painting. Tlie threo arts, diough 
in soquc'nce, were almost, contoinporary and always eo-operu- 
tivo; they arose out of the liomancs'iuo and the llyzaniiue, 
they then parsed throiigli a (Jotldc development specially' tnumpli- 
tuit in Siena, and lastly under (^tiercia, l’eiii//i, 11 Marino, IJa//,i, 
Ueccvifuiiii, and others therpas.M-d into the I«ejiaiss.inc(!. This last 
style has hero littlo local cliameirr to di.-^tinguidi it from tlio other 
schools that staiid con.spieiiou.s a.s revivals of cla.'^vic modes, and as 
retlections of tho Roman manner of Italluelle. (h'rtainly tho [leriod 
in Siena of moat iiidependonco and individuality ia the prjc- 
llaffiudlite. Pur though there ia reason to beln e that Ihill'aello 
entered tho city, a point at once settled if the tradition be accepted 
that ho assisted in the riceolomini chapel, vt'L it is a singular fact 
that the wltolo of this district in Central It ily camml show a 
single work by tho master; while J’erugino imd ibutiirieidiio, who 
preserved thu tradition and chi'i'i'^hed tlio spirit of the Liubiiaii 
achool, hold poase.ssion of altars tin<l chapels, as well in tho minor 
ns ill the greater cities of tho .Npemiines. The luiirist. may with , 
advantage make Siena, or perhaps still heltev Tenig-ia, .'i ci'nLral 1 
point for pilgrimago to the I'er^.iken or dcsoerated shrines of j 
Sienese ami Umbrhin art~3incluarie.s wdiich aro rapidly lulling 
into tho possession of soldiery, or aro being ttiken under tho so- 
called jirotect iori of tlio ytite. 

Examples might easily he multiplied of the many ways in which 
sacred and hi.storic art is absorbed into and 8oineiim(*s de.^eerated 
by tho life of modern Italy. J'hus over an (dd city gate inny still 
bo deciphered in fiusco the Corountion of tho Madonna; in the 
chanihor of an editieo now used as a publii: ollicc is a wall 
painting of the Madonna enthroned among salnt.s and angels; 
in tho cloisters of a eeciilavi/ed luona.stety rose trees lluiri’ish, 
iind camellias blossom under tlic ojiun sky, ao propitious are 
tho seasuris. In another mouaslfuy', now ii.sed ;ia a poor-house, 
old women are seen knitting before a pTand eompositioii, the 
joint product of IVrugiiio and Jlazzi; while up.stairs, in rooms once 
the cells of moulis, pauper beds are idiicod belbve a picture of tho 
Annunciation, and dirty clothes are stowed away in front of Christ 
rising from the tomb. And so lilt le ae.eount is lalo'n of such troa- 
BuvcH that any traveller intent on Imntiiig out worlca not quite a.s 
conspicuoiLs na tho dome of St. I'eter a iu Hume i,a met hy a posi¬ 
tive denial of their existence, altngulliLT. A liglit-hearted indill'er- 
cnco and im cftsy-go’mg frivolity iiennit an Italian to smoke a cigar 
or to drink a cup of colfoo over the doslruclion of the most pre¬ 
cious work inherited from his aneeshirs, and tho scene in which 
Charles vSurlaec sells theportraiisor his foreIntlier.s is enacted to the 
life at this niotuont in Italy, 1 1 is < ml v iIk* resolute and praiseworthy 
resolvoof theGoverumont tob<mseinMuseums created fortliopurpose 
tho suddenly niohilizod troaburcs ul' disendowed fmternitios that 
hiivlera pauperized raonkft from turning pictures into ready cash. 
Fortunately there yet remaip in yicua some momimental works 


which, amid tho catastrophes of centuries, maintain tbeir ori^nal 
uses. Tho cathedral and its contenta are, with some exceptions, 
such as the restoration of tho pavement and of tho fn9ado, intact. 
ThoTulazzo Pubblieo preseiveft, though in ruin,Lorenzetti’sfiimou8 
fresco symbidic of Good Government, a work which may possibly 
serve as'an incentive towards honesty to the municipal clerk who, 
in tho presence of Iheso majestic figures, is seen re^sterbg papers 
in small pigcon-hole.'s. .Ibit more to the fr^ediato purpose oii 

I u’csent timo.s me the frescoes which cover the vaults or the 
lospilal. In tHo wards may bo scon to tliis day pictures of tho 
Mfidoima of infrcy looking down on beds of sickness. Seldom has 
religious art been numi appropriately exercised. 

A sumiiier is Bcarccly too long to master Sieneso art. Many 
days may with advantage be spent in the picture gallery, 
vvhei-niii can be traced tho rise of this local art out of the 
llyzaritino school under Guido da Siena and Duccio, its pro- 
giV’?=t nmicr Ambi'ogio Ijoren/etli, Simnno ]\Iartiiii ^called Wimoue 
Mem ini), 'J'uddeo di Dartolo, Saiio di Pietro, Pacchiarotli, and so 
onwards, and in soino sense downwards, to Bazzi (called Sodoma), 
Buccafimii, and bVaiicesco Vaimi. Many of theso artists may 
be further studied hy vi.sits to such of the churches as havo 
not been despoiled of their tiva.suro.s. And all the more is to 
be learnt here on I ho spot, because theso masters aro almost ex¬ 
clusively local; with companilively few oxceptioiis they 111*0 
not, to bo seen elsewhere. Moreover, the school has special 
claim to attention fr<im its devout religious fei'ling, from itstondor- 
ne.s.s of oxprcs.^ion and its subtle sujiert'eiisuous beauty. Also an 
iutt*iVflrnig trait, evidently taken from Byzantium, is its supremely 
deconilive character manirehtial through profu.sioii of gold m hack- 
groiiTids, in ‘‘ gloi ie.s,” and in highly wrought drapenes also deco- 
r.iled with gold into which enter overglazings of transparent rod or 
purple. I’hen the fninies, in their olubonite Gothic archings and 
piiinaeles, and twisted ciiluinns, enclosing sometimes ten or more 
panels bound together into one composition, nro exquis^ite in 
de.si'jii and Driirtiuent. Prames thus treated become in fact 
intei'i-.d porTums of the pictures they enshrine. Such works are 
ohvion.dy best sreu in the places for which they were originally 
de.dgnod ; they then are found to combine fitly with architectural 
suirouiiding.s; hence the advantage of .studying these somewhat 
aiioniaJous iirodiict.s in the chiirclies ns well as in the gallories of 
Siena. Tlie volumes of j\ie.'>'^irs. (.Town and (Javalcflselle will prove 
in."ti'iictivo comp.inion.**, thongli tlio.'io searching but ftiipercilioua 
Li'ilics, vvlio everywhere overthrow much move than they succeed 
in esfahlisliing, show more favour to Florence than to Siena. 

We must not forget to point to tlie remarkable niaiiifestation.s of 
Gothic nrchiti'ctiiio of which 1 hero is scarcely a street tliat does 
not bear the signs down to tliis very hour. Indeed 1 Terr Burck- 
luirdt goes f'O fur us to say that no town in Italy or Nortliern 
I'jirope, neillier PJmenco nor Venice, neither Nuremberg nor 
Bruges, i.s so rich in renitiius of pointed architecture as .Siena. 
The nieiits and the denifiil.'j of tlie cathedral aKi pretty generally 
known, ami tin* Palazzo Pnhblico (date 1289-1305) ia too largo to 
have e''i‘;i))ed tho notice of tlio most rapid of travellers; but over 
and nbo\(' these hig-ii:il (‘xainplea there exist not only such palaces 
.■i.stlie Siirai'iiii, the Bnonsig-iiori, and the Toloiuei (date 1205),but 
a miiUiUide of minor dwellings, and two or more founlaina such 
as tho Ikmlo Braiidii (date 1198^ and the Fonto Nuovn (date 
1259), wliich tell unmistakably of a great Gothic epoch. What 
would we not have given to have seen ISiciia in those days I Now, 
in the domestic dwellings .tt least, the pointed arches are mostly 
tilled up to give placo to .small and utilitarian square windows. 
W'e have seldom see.i' a city in wliich a careful study of masonry 
Avould le.ad to more intore.^ling ardimological resnlts, though perhaps 
in the etid tlie conviction would be forced upon the inquirer that 
there are but few traces of Byzantine or Kormmesqiie sU'uctores, 
tliat the Gothic de.vclopuient wants tho growth and variety of the 
same st^ le in Venice, and that llie Ucnaissaiico has little to urge 
in excuse for having thrust itself in as an untimely intrusion. 

A bumiimr in Siena would scarcely be complete without excursions 
to some neighbouring ccntiv.s of art. The railway has now made 
more acce^.dl)le the Goiiveut of Monte Oliveto planted in the midst 
of wild Dantosque sceneiy, and though the monks arc re¬ 
moved, liohpilality is continued by order of the Government to 
Etrangers, including ladies. Hero on the walls of the great cloi.stei 
nre still preserved tho master-works of 8iguorelli and of Bazzi. 
The traveller will also do well to visit the picturesque little town 
of kSaii Gemiuiano for the sake of famous frescoes by Benozzo 
Gozzoli, and, should the siimmor boats in Siena become insupporl.- 
able, the touriht or student may boat a retreat to the cool Elruscan 
heiglils of \’olterra. 


THE MORAL EDUCATION OF THE PARISIANS. 

T he praiseworthv movement in favour of young Englishwomen 
left unprotected in Paris seems te have stirred the suscepti.- 
hilities of st'mc patriotic Frenchmen. The speakers at the Mau- 
clie.ster meeting incidentally assumed the exceptional immorality 
of Paris loin*, indisputable, and tho Bishop of Manchester appoars to 
have ^ven especial otl'ence by observing tliat it was not the safest 
place in the world for a young woman to be abroad iu. Where¬ 
upon an ingenious writer in the takes up the cudgels for tho 
French capital, and sots himself to e.stftblish two propositions. 
The firat of these is, that I’ai'isian immorality has been grossly 
exaggerated; tho second, that even if the city be as iiumom os is 
asserted, it is the strangers who denounce it who are chiefly to 
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bkino. With regfnrd to the former point it ie Ukely^u(«igh that 
tho Parisian apologist may bo In the right, although wo may observe 
that, oven if the genijral indictment were toned down materially, 
enough would remain to Buppc»rt a damaging charge. Jihe proverb 
Hssuros us that tho A-Uthor of Evil i» not so black as they paint 
him, and the l\irisiaus have tiilten especial pams to buicKon 
themselves out of tho peiTortod vanity which is one of their foibles. 
Like a rouS whose nead is worse than his heart, they tiiko 
ft pride in ronmneing about tho things that do them least ! 
credit, and would W'illiiigly ho supposed to excel in tlioso kinds of 
■wickedness which are the weaknesses of gay and brilliant naUiroa. 
Victor Hugo, a bom Parisian himhulf in toiripemuicnt if ever there 
was one, believes in the Parisians and admires them as much ns 
any man, "Witness the rhapsodies in which he indiili^es in Jiis 
writings generally, and especially in Ihe chapters on the smi and 
Centro of civilization which he coutribuhxl to the guhli.-huok for 
the last groat Exhibition lliore. Yet oven N'ictor llii{’o in bis 
latest’ novel talks of Paris nscillating between Tiiermopylic and 
Uomorrah, an cpieTam which a cantioiisblngli^lunaii would scarcelv 
have hazarded. Take th»‘ir skctclies «)f tliemirob ( iis accej)ted 
by themselves, in tho novels that luiie h'cn most widcK read 
and the plays that have liad the lojjgcst runs. Even according to 
those who Avrite mainly for tho more vivtuons middle cl.ih^es, and 
seek their personages there, neitlier the spoiled children of a 
luxurious aristocracy nor the dregs and scum of criminal society 
have any monopoly of vice. TIoiie>t Panl de Eoclc sent out his 
sliopkeepors of tho Maruis on a ISiiuday, liKe so m.my hovnji'oh 
Don Juuns, coiK[ucring and to conquer; they Sfuight tlieir prey 
among each other's wives .and danghlerg in the intervals whicli they 
sriatehod from business, witlnmt [niyini^; any rcg.nd to the riles i.f 
hospitality; while hi .3 grisottes and girls dC the jieople vvero “jay"’ 
as a matter of course. Hut Paul dc Koclc was n nmdrl of iimrality 
compared to tho moro redned school which succeeded him, and tho 
society he delighted in depicting wuis comp.ir.itivcly pure. Tf we 
may credit some of the iuo 4 ]'<jpulur novelisU of tho Ean)dro, 
Hie highest practice of morality had cuuio to lie identical 
with tho art of kcepin2: up appcai'ances, and soi-u'ty genev- 
ally hy a bicit and honourable understanding Bcreencd notonmii 
hroacliGB ofthc Scve.ntli CommiiiidiuentlVum Iho kiiuwlcdgo of thohc 
wlio should feel bound to notice arul n.-sent them. 

Ko doubt tlnvsc pictures aro ovor-colourcd, and French writers 
have often dclibcraLcly ealmnniatod their connlrynien that they 
iiiighi pander to a depraved and priujcnt tn^te. Hut the fact that 
their books found a ready market piwod tho general cxisteuco of 
that prurient taste. Tho evil repnlatiiui wliieli P.irls has niiido for 
itstdfhas a solid foundation iu the qualities on wliich the rarisi.ins 
pride tlieinsclves; and from time immemorial they have had cx- 
juuplt‘s before tlieir eyes which might well havo con-upted even a 
people moro virtuous by temperament. Tli*lr gay and liphEoino 
natnre.s am the least suited in tlio world to resist Iho lem| tations 
witli wliich they induatriouslv surround themseh' S. It is the ol<l 
Story;— 

Whore lives the man vvIki has not tiieil 

Hew min li fan imo folly glide, and fnllv into sin ? 

In otbcT countries there Inivi bcoji dissipated kings .and courtiers 
who paid their nionan’li tho iluUcry of imitating his vices, Hnl, 
with the cxcc]itio]i of tho Dalian States, when? the way of Hying 
was ofU'U loose enouoh, princes did not systimiatically assert their 
superiority to ordinary ivdmints by flaunting their vices in the 
eyes of tlieir subjects. Jn (icvniauy, in England, and even in Spain 
an obtrusively immoral king: rntlii'r acted the part of the drunken 
JIflot in Sparta, and Hiockcd liis siibjecls into move decorous 
milliners, in Franco a dissijwtod Court lias been tlio i-iilo 
whicli hns been proved by occasional raro oxci'plions, and Paris 
has long boon familiari/ed with scandals that dazzled it. 
"W’o need not go back to Charlcrnagno with liis daughters carrviiig 
their lovers on their shonldcrs across tlio frcsh-fitilcn snow, nor 
to those inysicriotis atrocities of Uic Tour do Ni>h* vvliieli recall tho 
infamous horrors of tho Lower Homan Einpiic. 'Dio hot and 
ablest of tho French kings have been tho worst men and tho worst 
husbands. Tho secret history of Franco’s most brilliant days has 
been tho history of mi-stresses with their cotillon government. 
The chivalrous ^l''raiicis was moro famous for his amours than fur 
lus successes iu the battlefield; his son inlicritcd tho favourite 
mistress with tlie royal crown, and no ono was greatly shocked or 
surprised. Cntlieruio do’ Medici availed herself of tho charms of lier 
maids of honour to ruin or hoodwink the courtiers she distrusted. 
As for the great Ikiarnais, tho of tho austere Huguenots, 

the convert of tho Pope and tho Catholic cltrey, he was as 
openly disreputable iu his life and morals as any ol' his subjects, 
which is saying a great deal. Tho descendants of his branch of 
the Hourtons snowed thouiselvcs hia worthy lineage in 
that way, if in no other, and tliu gre.itcs't of them even 
succeeded in improving _ on their ancestor. Tim Creat Jving^ 
excellence, ^ who lived as ho dioil umlei the eyes of 
Ilia faithfid subjects, who made it his ambition to occupy tho 
attcution of all I'lurope, travelled to the camp attended by 
carriages filled ivith his favourite sultanas, ivhilo tho i)uccu. 
of Fr^co was left to pray^ for him in her oratory at home. 
The Regent Orleans made his household arrangements a hi'wmrd, 
and his chosen friends were honourably diatinguislied as rowcA.*; 
w^ile Louis thoBieii-nimd busied himself through his long toigri iu 
developing tho Oriental tastes of hia gwmdfiitner, and seizing on 
daughters of the nobility or the people whenever a face attracted 
his lancy, Louis XVI., heavy iu his looks and ungaiidy in his 
h^ng, was the only moral man of his Hue, and he came to tUo 


guillotine in retributive justice for the sins and scandals of which his 
fathera had been guilty. Mow all these klor princes kept their most 
discreditable establishments within easy reach of Paris, holding 
their orgies in the full blaze of their kingly state and ceremony. 
Versailles, Marly, and the Chateau of Ohoisy were aU close to 
the town; while the favouriUi haunt where tho llegent held his 
ontertiunmonts was in tho heart of its gayest and busiest quarter. 
Tho Royal example was loyally imitated by the nobles. They 
had their pditea vutisims in fhe precincts of the Court, and abused 
tlieir seigiiorial rights in their own domains as audaciously as their 
Majei^ties iliemsolvi H could have dnuo. Had tho Ikrisiaiis been as 
steady .and phlegmatic as their Teutonic uoighhouis, they could 
hardly have resisted the intlaenco of such constant corruption and 
tlio demoralizing ellect of such examples in high plncen. Being 
wliat tliey are, they havo naturally heeri formed by it, and if they 
,'should bo forced in ciiiidonr to admit this, we readily coulhsa 
LliJit they miiy plead I'xlcmuUiiig circuiustuiiccs. 

A ftei* all, Jiiivviiver, what w«' are more concerned with is tho Paris 
of oiir own limes. It is of coui'K! still suffering under tho conae- 
quciice.s of the (lenium invoi^Ion, but we cannot see tliat its sutfer- 
iijg.s h.ive materially cliunged its character. It woidd willingly, 
if it coiUd, bo again wbiit it was under the Empire, and we 
have not forgotten wliiit Parisian life was then. It was out- 
w'ardly more decorous Ilian it had heen under the olif momirchy, 
for fkiurts and princes had come to conduct tliemsplve.s with 
more decency aud rciserve, and tho progress of refinoment and 
the ui'ow'th of piililic opinion in.si.sted on a certain respect being 
]iaid to iippearauccs. Jhit in ono way things, were worse than 
they had ever been before, and, thanlis to tho general increase of 
l iehcs, many pcojde could all’ord to iudulgo therasolvcs in vices 
wliicJi had lonncrly been a monopoly of the privileged few. 
Emler llio Second Empire no man, however highly placed, woulil 
have dared to hold hl.s revela behind windows oponiug' on the 
crowded streets, like tho Hegeiit Orleiiiis or oven Philippe 
Hut then every little bourgeois gentleman who longed to bo gay 
imd get rid of ni.-v small lurtuuo found every facility alVorded him. 
So long Sis his louia Ksted he might shine in certain circles, and be 
pillaged at nightly cariLlablca by ibe harpies who consented to 
pluck him. As the victims gnthevod to Paris so did tho harpies, 
and as the harpies came there so did tho victims, and things went 
on revolving in u vicious circle which was n’adually extend¬ 
ing itself, Tliere was no otlicr capital wiera a stranger 
could so easily launcli liimsflf among the wilder plcasuree, 
or form a certain acquaintance witli distinguisheil patrons of 
iimiioralilv. All classes met, fur example, in the foyer eX tlioso 
early morning halls at llie Up<ra House. A false air of respoc- 
tubiiiiy was thrown over tbc.se oximordimir}'gatherings by the feet 
of the Opera laniig tho habitual resftrt of the most mumpoachahlfl 
society, and consequently coni para Live innocence w^as setlueod into 
most dangcroii.s contact with shameless vice. Mero children 
might bo seen looking on from the side boxes, brought there appa¬ 
rently to amuse tliemselve.s innocently with tlio prolibthlo speC'- 
tnele. It arose naturally perbap.s out of the praclico of these OpiTi 
balls that a certain mimbi.T of Jiighly-placed Parisian gMitlenu'H 
d.ired to give the ladies of the demi-monde a juagnificent ball ul 
the famous reslanraiiL of the Truis Frercs Proven^aux. Tho ball 
became town-talk, uinong men the rush for tieki’its wa^j tieuiendona, 
niid if ladies in society did not venlimi to apply, they consoletl 
llicinsclvcs as host they could by inlbrining theuiaelves of all tlio 
minutest particulars of the iilhnr. Our golden youth,in Ijondon are 
perliiiji.s not, too narticidar in their habit of addressing Anonymtis 
in the Park, uiKler tliu ovt*s of their molheva and sisteis. " But 
can we conceive such a bill us wo hint at being tolerated bi 
Londou or llerliu, and being (‘ountcnanced freely hy olficials 
in higli ]»lacea ami re.speclable fathers of families ? Can we 
iiiKiginu ilio propviclois of Iho ino.-^t fashiouablo restaurant 
in Loudon couaeiiting to let it for sucli a purpose‘f Hut then in 
Paria they are used to these things, and resliuirants of J'luropeau 
reputation are permitted to ch!m;*(: their tone according to the hour 
of the day and the character of tho guests. The aulom of the 
3 faison Doree, the (.’aid Ang]iii.s, are patinnized in the early evening 
hy sUrid and sober domestic gnmp.s. In tJie early luorniug tho 
same rooms will bo lilled with very dill'orcnt coiupiinv. Wo 
repeat that, pulling it in llio mildest way, tho tone td* Rariwian 
morality is extreme toleration, and, accordmg to English notions, 
it loaves a good deal to desne. Does not M. Taino tell iia that 
a good son will nuiko Jii.s moiher his confidante as lo ids 
mistresses'' Eonsv*qiicnUy, notwithstanding tho attempt of the 
(liishing writer in llio Ttinys to cArry the war into the uoomy's 
nnnp, wo rather ogi'cu with the Bishop of Manchc.ster in 
tlijjik'ing that Paris is nut tho safest place for a young ami un- 
protccti'ii woman, and we are sure tliat the rel irns of Engliali 
corpses dragged out of tho Seine, to be exposed in the Morgue, 
sliould bo tlio most eloquent of advertisements for such a home us 
is proposed. 


LOCAL 

riHlE efforts of country places in the matter of locftl fetcii and 
J. shows are often besot with dilliciilties. Tho great people, 
who have seen the best of everything iu Paria and London, give 
tlieir money spareely and their energies with hmguor, or it may be 
tliat certain ot tho more good-natured onea Idll tno whole ntfair by 
their superahundant patronage, as nurses stifle infants by over- 
care. The very poewf can only participate to the extent of ponco 
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when the thiiagf ie ox^ized; tiiL7 can neither eubfcribe forth® 
f^eneial nor toe to the arrangomenta} and the 

todoA C0Qkquen<dy reats on the ehonldcrs f>f the middle class, 
which in a email country neighbourhood is represented by tlio 
well-to-do tradeemen, the innlccepcrs, and tlio rival professionals. 
Once a year or so tlie desire Jastens on tlioso people to get up a 
lo^ fete—Bay a flower-show, or games, or both combined—as an 
evidence of local vitality, u claim on the county newspaper for 
two or three columns oi’ dt^criptioii wilh all tho names in full 
flanked by a generous applicutiiei of adjeclivea, on occashm i’or 
mutual self-laudation, and a pleasing iiupression of tin* eyes of 
Eughiild being turned upon tliein. Tiiey find their work 
cut out for iheui when they begin; and before the end uiopt of 
them lliey iiad never been bitten by the mania of paroehi.il 
ambition, but had let the old placo Jio in its wonted slagnalion 
without filteinpling to htir it ut the cost of so much \ex:it]on and 
ihiuikh'ss trouble. 

JealouHV Mud l>un)ne.s.s are tho dominant (.lianiclerlstics of 
communities, jis all people- know who liU\o had dealings tlu vewilli. 
The queatioii of procedeucu aHVets more th.iu the ehoice of tin* 
‘‘first lady” in an assembly where there are no ladiot^ to Iv' fli.'-l, 
though there inay be plenty of lioiU'St women ; and the men srpuihhl.- 
for disliiidlM'j oillces and the recoLinition of b"r\iees to Ihe full 
much as tlie lawyer’s wile u'f[iiahhlf ? with (lie doetiir's, and hoih 
with the wdioleaalo gmvv'.s, as to w liieli is to be l.il.eii down lii.d to 
supper and set at tho head of the t.ible with tiie masler of tJui 
house. Uno wants to bo the h.rn I in, th.iL hi; may di>|jl.i^ 
power of line writing wdun Ijc ash,s tho re- id.-ut nobility meJ gouti) 
for their ^iibaeriplion^, and diww.s up the i'n.i! njiort Ihr iJie pr .-'. 
Another liiiuka ho should be nnulu eliaii-m.iii of t)io acting ci'in- 
mittoc, l)feause ho imaginL'.s lio inia the giti of elofjuonce, and lie 
would like to use the tijue of the ;i;-r‘Oc! iliou in airing his \vvbi;'L’'e. 

A third juils in iiis claim to ho eh-i tod one of tho judges of tilings 
ho docs not undersUmd, U'can.se hii hon-iii-law i.s to be nn e\lu- 
hitor, mid he wo'ikl be glad to ho able to s:i\ a good w'ord lor liim ; 
and oil dooUne. thobo otlleos whioli Inno no oiitsido ^-how, wliOi'e 
only work in to be done, and no creilit gained. It re.'juirc.s a ol■'l- 
aidcrahle mnoiuit of tact and lirmi:es.s to willisLuud ilniMi olamoion • 
vanitifts, to put the right iiiou in tbo right ]daoi‘s, and \eL noi n.die 
emuilies that will last a lifidime. Jhit if tho thing is to .sncoo'd at 
all, this is what must bo done; and the lit tie coiumltloe iiinsl t*iicl, 
to its text of pro Imho puhlicu as [-leiidfabLly as if the Jlowor-diow 
wero a conqueror’s trium]ili, and tlieinlos und regulations for its tit 
man.'igrmeni consular doeioos. 

Wiioj'. tho evoutful day arrives, everv one feels tliat the eves of 
England mo Indeed turned liilhorward I' iho great people are lan¬ 
guid, tho meaner foUis arc jocund, and ti e alewurda are aspr.-ial as 
thoproiidoBt mdilos (if old Ihnue. I'heir knot.s of cidoiiied liohmi 
luako new imm of thorn for llio. liiue, and justify tin* jnsliiicl 
which puU it"i trust in n-giilia. 'fhey are sure to he on the ground 
from the earliest hours in the morning; and Ihoiigli scm'fers might 
perhaps quo.^tion the practical xailue uf llieir /.oal,iio mu! oaiulnuht 
its lioiirtiness. if it is fussy, it genuine; and aj o\cry one i.-. 
fussy aliko, they cannot conijilaln of cieh luher. A hand lia. 
bei'H lent by a noighbounng loginnnt, and the men (mme 
radiant into tlio little town. It i^ deiiglilful to see ilio cordial emi- 
doseension svith wdiich the trombone and the cornet, the tseipimt 
and the drum shako hands with their clviri.m fr: md^, and how the i 
fine follows in ft(’Hrlet accept drinks (juito fnilernrdly from fn^tian ' 
and cordovoy, Eor a full Imlf-hour tbo town is Kept alhe b> the 
dazzlo and resounnee of thoBo muBmal heroos ns tlmy stand Ijefoio 
the door of the “ public ” which they have elected to patronize, and 
lighten the pockels of tho lie'jes by the .•■uccess.ivo ‘‘go's” 
drained out of them. TheJi tlie church clock chiuies the ap¬ 
pointed hour, tlio last ling is run up, tho finishing toueli 
given to tho calico and the mobs, the last awai<l has hei ii 
ailixod, and the policeman stationed at tho gate to keep oidm- 
among tho little boys has tiglitened Ida belt and drawn on 
his gloves ready for action. The band inarches through the t(j\\u, 
drums beating and fifiis playing, .and when tho gates are opened as 
tho clock i.s on the stroke of twelve, tliey are all settled in their 
places with their music handy, ready to salute Urn gentry with 
tho overture from Zarnpn, taken in falso time. Tho impo.sjng 
effect, however, is rather marred by the friendly feelings of the 
public; for when jolly litriuers and Kiujill hoys insist on sharing 
the benchcB assigned to the red coals, tho orche.btra lias necessiirily 
a p^bald kind of look that does not add to its dignity. 

Tlio great people do their duty as they ouglit, and conio in their , 
carriages, which make a show, and give an air of rogality to the 
affair. Many of them have hud early liigh-priced tickets j^iven to 
them in consideration of their subscrilHjd guineas; it being held 
the right thing to do to give to thoscj who can afford to pay, 
trusting to the ponce of the multitude for tho rest. Nevertheless 
they i-egard their presenct^ there as a corede which they must fulfil, 
but at tlie least cost possible to themselves; so tliey make up parties 
to moci nt a certain time, and endure the stewards, who talk tine 
and are important, with the best philosophy granted them 
bv nature. When the second prices come, then tlie real fun 
oJ tbo fair begins. Tho groat people arc uninterested, and the 
indifferenlly grown flowers which are olfered for prizes do not call 
forth any eutnuflinsm, but the smaller folk think them superb, and 
express tkoir admiration with unstinted delight. when the 
g^ener of a neighbouring lord exhiluts a good specimen from his 
choicest plants, not for competition, but os a model fur imitation, 
their enthusioBiu knows no bounds; and a fine alamanda or 
» ri€l 4 }'*co]oured dracoena receives almost divine honours, As 


tt rule, tho flowers in these local shows are fwor endogh ; ^ the 
firnit 13 often good and the vegetables ma^iffeest. lugheet 
efforts of competition are usually devoted to onions and beans ; 
but potatoes come in for their due share, and tho summer celery is 
for the most part an instonoe of misdirected power. The great 
houses carry off Ilio first prizes, the poor little cottage plots, culti¬ 
vated at odd ivours under dilliculties, not touching them in value, 
Tho gijntlemou say they give their prizes to their gardeners; but 
that duos not boljj tlm'cottiigevs who have spent time aud money 
and hoiie in Ihis uui-qiial sungglo of pigmma with giants. lUc 
Boino places they div ido the cliisac.s, and givo prizes to the geutlo- 
fulks apart and to the cottagers by themselves. Ill which cat>o they 
fiillil tm* »Scriplui>:d liler.'dJy, and give most to those who already 
h-ivo must. 

All tin; local (iddilit'M avi' sure lo be at these There is tho 

Innnles-t iiiibocile wlio w.'uulci’s about tho roads with a peacocks 
i'eutlwr in liii batiei't'd old cap, ami who talks to liimsolf wh(;u ho 
caiiiiut find iuiotlmr lisli in r; and lliere is tho staUvart lady pro- 
piiolDi* xvlio tiivjiis In r own laud, and kuows ns winch about roots 
iiml beasts as llio buBl of lliom. hilio is reported to have thrashed 
lii-r Ilian in her lime, and is said to bo a crack shot and tho best 
rmigh-ridi'i’ for miles round. Thcrt^! is the ruined yeoman who 
lm'iih itit(> a eood pi’ojun-tv when he wms a li.andsumo young follow 
w illi the hall lit Ins foot, but x\ lin Ins drunk himself from allluonco 
to [a iiuiy, and from stimly healtli lo palsy and delirium tremens, 
yet Vriio Ins always a jciudly word from his belters, iiavingheen no 
ni.itiV. (jiw'iny Int his oun, and even fi( liis w'orst a goial follow hi a 
,v»rt of wfiv." 'I'liuv is I lie f.irmrr who is supposed ciipablo of buying 
iq) all tlje le-iner pcjilry in ii briteh, but x\lio, being a misogynist, 
Inc-', by hihi.-elf in bis iMinblmg old ruined hall, with a hind to do 
til'! snilk'nmaid’s xsork, and ue\ei’ a }»<'tticoat about tho plu».'. 
There is the !i'ijlf-laijplit man of scionco whose qiiiintitii'S are shaky 
v. liCn la; tehs vni the nann's of his troasures, hut whose knowledgo 
of local fos.'ils, of j.ii'i'])lan(.H, of concealed antiquities, is true so 
far :is it poes, if of too ;'re;it iiiiporLaiiee in hi.s cslimato of lliing.'>; 
and '-.ide hy tide with him i't the- self-made poet, wliose- v<;rs(*s are 
not jilsvays easy to .^nin, and whose thoughts aro apt to <>xpvess 
thr'UHehes mifitily. Tiu-se and inoro me .‘jure to lio at the fehj 
hringiiig tin ir pe'ulietilii's as their ([uola, mid giving that inde- 
M-rihible hul pkias.mt loc.-il ilavuur xvliich i? hilf iho interest of tho 
timer. 

Tiiere i-; a great dull (fi’juMclicid democnicy in these gatherings, 
if tlm grand pc-ple stay into the tiiin; of tho fiocond prices, 
x\liich, hfnM;vLr, they generally do not, if they do, then ragged 
coals jo.^tle the squire'.^ L'lo.ssv hroaihdotli^ and rude boys cruinpl<3 
the fie.^'li silks and lULl^lll^l-^ of the ladies v.it h llio most communistic 
uiieonc'TU. 'The shopgirl and farmer’s daughters Come out in gor¬ 
geous army, with bomuns and chignuns, stre.r-’u-rs and furboh'ws, 
of Avonderful C(»nslruction; and their sisters of more cultl\ated 
regard tlieir I'xagger'di'd toilets as moral crimes, iiut the 
poor things are hapjw in their ugly liuery, and, us millinery Is by no 
means an e\a» I scii nce, tliey may bo pardoned if they adopt mon- 
hirosities on llieir own account wliiclmt your or so ago had been 
saiietloiicit by fashion. 8oiueliiiu;s Punch and .ludy, “ as performed 
before the Queen ami ITince Albert,” helps on the enjoyment ot 

the day, with the “-" softeiiod out of respect for tho clerg}- 

' man; .sometimes an acrobat lies down on the grass and twirl b .a 
liuge ball between his feet, wliiclj hcts all the bo\s lo do tho like 
in imitulion, and perhaps bringt, down many a nnitcrnal band on 
tle.sliy pbice.s as the result: or in somo localities a troop of littUs 
girls in hcarlet and white plait ribbons dance round a inaypolo 
.and aro called inappropriatt'ly nioiTi.s-daucer3. Perhaps there ans 
firewmks at the 'end of all things, when the set pieces will 
not light blrnultanetiurilv in all their parts, the catherino-wheels 
liii\c tho disaalrous trick of sticking, and only tho Ponian 
caudles and the rockets succeed as they sliould. 15 ut the gaping 
croxvd is \ ocil'orou.B and givid-natured, and holds tho whole affair 
to have bet ii splendid. There is a fp-eat deal of coarse jollity 
among the men imdxvoineii over tho tailures and successes* alike, 
and if the I'eto is in the North there is sure to bo more diink 
afloat than i.H (hibirable. Headaches are tlic rule of tho next 
nioniiiig, with perhaps homi! things lost that can never be regained; 
yet, in spite of the inevilablo aWses, the.Bo local fetes are things 
Nvorthy of encouragement, and perhaps if tho great people woukl 
enter into them more heartily, and reuiam on the ground longer, 
the lower orders would hthavo themselves better all tlwough and 
there would not be so mndi rowdyism nt tho end. It does not 
seem to us that lhi.s would ho an unendui’able sacritico of time and 

ersuual dignity lor tho pleasure and morality of the neighhour- 

ood whoro one lives. 


Tllli LUXEMBURG ROUTE. 

A TllAVELLEITS complaint in the columns of the Tint^s 
rather understates the case against the managers of Ihu 
Luxemburg line of railway. This line forms part of Uie route 
between London and Basle by Ostend and Bru.sselB, and we assume 
that its managers, or, in other words, the Belgian department of 
State which administers i-ailways, are responsible for tho adver¬ 
tisements which invite tourists to adopt this route. The aame 
responsibility certainly rests upon the two English Oompanioa 
winch carry passengers on another mi't of this rente; and it 
deserves their attention that, whereas noth tot and second class 
through tickets can be bought in London, only first class through 
tickets can be bought in Baski and within this week no 
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tkough ticJwts {jotOd be bought at aM. To many persons the 
asmuff of tl or il. loa. in this journey is impottatot, and nohodv 
would suspect, until warned by exnericnce, that an wonomy which 
is pT&ct^eaDle between London and Basle is impracticable wtwwn 
Basle and London. All those who are concerned in holding out 
an illusory represontation aw responsible for the disappointment 
and loisa which it occasions, and as the advertisements of Ihismulo 
are somewhat protontioua, those who issue them should tske caro 
to provide all that is promised either expressly or by reaponable 
implication. There is, or wtu?, a slightly absurd paragrajd! slating 
that “ special arrangoiuents for bn^akfast” had been made at tlm 
Bnissols Uailway Station, whi(^h appeared to moan only tljat the ■ 
usual coflec-polhud a niilh-can were prondod in the rofro^diujcut- 
Toom. This, howovur, was a nioroly lianuloss flonrish. Bui. 
when it is stated tliat a Rocond-ehiss throngli ticket ran be ! 
bought in Tjondon for 3/. or/., and that lii-st-class 

faro must bo paid on the iiiglil Iruiu between ]jrii.v*»el:’. 
and Luxemburg, it is natural (0 as.sumc that the same ticket, with 
aBiinilar (pialHieation, can be bought in Basle; .and this cannot bo 
done. It is true that after' a little experience the ii'rievitnce may 
appear trilling. There is time and opjioilunity to lake a sncerssio'n 
of tickets at Basle, Mel.y, Luxombinv, Bru.-sels, O.-tend, and 
Lover; but tlio objeet of siuh adM'rtlsemeni.s as that to hieh we 
refer is to attract tlm inexperienced liy promi-^ing to reinoAo little 
dillicuHies which to them seem grrat. It is seearely hmn'-l. to 
nssi.sl. travelh rs on their way mit, and allow olLstacI's to be iriter- 
posed on their way home, and thereby entail nnexpci L'mI and 
perhaps inc<»tr,f‘!iier)t, charge?. Tlnu'e is a sea-side ’place in Wales 
wliich a co.Tch used to run as long ns \isii()i-s wMe going 
thith«*r, but il diil sometimes Uappi-ji iJiat the en.-n-h ^va^ lalam oil 
before the \)'.i tors had all ret urinal, and the residue weie put to 
the expense of posting. 

The complaiinmt in the 7V//ir.-t a}i|ie'irA lo move llrm tliat 

nverago amount of ignonmee and wenkn(“.' ibi- wlimh we tliiiik 
that the imiu.iger.s of ilnvo lines ought to imd-o ]n'o\i-ion. lie 
says that the j'.d\erlisemcn1.-5 ior tla* pres'Mit month uller llwotigh 
tickets (liral-class) for 12.; fr. at Ikisle, but that h“ was charure*! 

J30 1 'r. We beli(*vi‘ that the price has always been the < xnct etjui- 
valent in fr.uies and cents, for 4/. to--. 0'/-j ami if he was eliaiged 
and paid more, he Avas II10 \ i( lim of an impiideid extoilio.-i, whh h 
he, ought lo ]ni\e resisted. Thu juice Ibr liu'.e fii-lo'ts is, if we do 
not mistake, posted up near the. hure m. and 't lie had npiierded to 
a printed notice, a claim in e.xci.ss of it would not hiiAe b-.Mi per¬ 
sisted iu. Tlien he says tlull the .‘idverliseuiMit ]ironiised 50 Ih.s. 
of luggage flee, but .ho was chaigLHl for every pound of 
luggage. If lie Jind taken a bag in* port maul emi of moderate si/e 
into the carrhigi' Avith him imhody acouIiI Ji.ive objected, but if 
ho clio.su to regirler his luggage, it is IW ..ly th.it lie Avould lie 
chargiMl witli llic a\ hole w eight ol‘ il. The iidv’erti.Munent prohibly 
niemis ordy that luegage under the mum d Aveiehl may be i.iuen in 
Ibo caniage free of charge. Tie furtln'r complains that he found it 
‘‘all butinjpo&sibhi” to get refresh nieuls between Basle, w hieli he hd't 
lit 3 i’..vr., and Briissehs, wliich lie iiiiglit Iuiax* reached nt 7 A.n. And 
here avc think thal he deimmdi. loo miii'h. A more prudmit Iraveller, 
if he could not do without refiv.shimml, Avonld carry it along aa itli 
him. There are not many places in Liigland whe,ro good colH*o or 
30up c.im bo obtained at night on a lailwny joiinn y, and it searcely 
stann.-; reasonable to expect to liiid sucl’i places more plentiful | 
abroail, where the, luibit of night travelling prevails so much ' 
lesa tlian among omsolvoa, Siraaburg i.s less than four hours 
from ik«lc, and after passing it there is little or no ojipor- 
liinity for refreshment until Metz is reached in live hours moie. 
The Ursi halt occuns, it may bo raid, loo soon, nnd thi' second 
is soniow'hnt lute; but persona who cannot travel for eight 
or nine hours Avilhoiit eating and drinking should carry siipjilies 
with them. The refresliim'nt-i'oom at ytriisbiirg i.s inconveniently 
distant from the platform, and it may be conceded that Iho avebi- 
tect insudicientlyi considered the wants of Engliahraen triivelling 
from Baslo to London. How'evor, cofl'ce can lie procured certainly 
at Metz nt II r.M., probably at Lu.xemburgat half-past 12, and 
certainly at Namur at 5 a.m. It ia needless to udd that at all 
these places and some otlu’rs lieer may ho procured, or a bottle of 
wine may be bought and taken into the carriage, and brea<i, meat, 
and fruit may bo bought at noarly «11 of them. It slmuld be ret 
meiubered too, that the food which we buy abroisd can generally 
bo eaten, which ia more than can be said mr the sandwiches nnd 
buns of Mugby Junction. On the wdiole, therefore, Iho lino be¬ 
tween Basle and Brussels can son reel y bo .said to tr.avcrse rf 
desert, and W’o ohservo tliat the compjain.int mitigated the hardship 
of his peculiar case by sleejiing at Luxemburg, which he 
would reach half an hour alter midnight. He could have taken, 
if ho had pleased, a sohunn lunch or dinner at a table-d’hoto at 
Basle at half after noon. Ue might have taken collee, perhaps 
Tather hurriedly, at Strasburg, and he might linvo taken collee 
again at Metz; he ought have carried wine, water, or letuonade iu 
So carriage with hiin; nnd he might oven have pmcliaed a little 
abstinence without injuiy to his health. Wo scarcely think these 
triTial deprivations desoi’ve to^ be called “ misfortunes ” to which 
all traTeliers on this route arc liable. The aggrieved gentleman will 
at least have reason to bo thankful if ho never meets any worse 
miirfortuiies ” in travelling.. 

His letter, however, mentions a fiu-thor incident of some im¬ 
portance which curiously illustrates the character of Belgian rail¬ 
way management. Uis book of coupons had been lost by the 
ciomsiness of the guard of the train; he was made to pay the fares 
fat which the coupona wore provided; and when he applied for 


redress *t Brussels, he was isewived by tbo .chief of the Station 
^^with the manners of a dnke and the uTbanity of a XMtfte 
Minister,” butuptto the time of writing to the TtWs'hc hod not cot 
tedress. The politeness of Belgian officials is not tootcIy on the 
surface. Tboy really intend and deslrv^ t.o assist, but they are 
marvellously slow and rather obtuse alwnt it. Au in^auco 
somewhat similar to that mentiooed by the con^ondent 
of the Timi'n occurred to iinothur traveller. Ihung nna>3ki lu 
the dusk to scdccl the proper coupon for onc skige of the jour¬ 
ney between Ostend ami BrneM'ld, lie handed the Wk to the 
guard, Avho took IVoni it a wrong uno. At Brnsst-ls tlm tmvoller 
di.5icov(!rod the rai^'t^lkrt atid (■nd^^.avon^■ed to get it set riHrt. 
'J'ho coupons w'cru colonmt yillow'. The guard, whim applied 
to, answered by denying that any yellow coupon had * Wn 
given to him during that joiiniev', nnd iu proof of thi.s ns^rtion 
tuniedout likspockH^ In Avhich Averts stickuig n. imndicr of little 
pieces of green puja r, Avhich he sueitied to treat jin if they were of 
no import anco whiit. ver. TIk traveller, being iu Brijsfiels next 
vhiy, iipplicil to tliu chief of the ‘^t;iUon, was n’cevved with 
tlio grc'itcsL attention niul, polittne-s, ami AV'iS told that if im 
would take tlio ti'iuihle lo c.tU again tliu nialtcr »diould bo innmrcd 
into. The value of the conpiui was ou'y a low tiuncs, nnd lh'. 
nmtter AVJiN juirMied chiefly to roe what AAOidd cotu^ of it. The 
c\nei'ienced in fliicli nmticis will mid'-rsland tlmt nothing came of 
il. The. chief of tlio .'^tiilion, when the IravelhT calletl next day. 
w'is more ;i1 lent Ive find jiolil-j tlmn Ix’lbrc. 'Ibn giiiird had been 
<|iie!<lioiied, nnd liad answered that no yellow coupon whatever 
had been given to him, and Die cIiitT spcmcd to think this conclu¬ 
sive'. 'I'he traveller j'oinled out that, if no yellow coupim had 
been iriven lo tlui gii.'ird, the guard mn<-t have allowed liim t<A 
triiAel over a portion of the lino withixit prodacing onytliing lo 
.-h(Hv that J’u h.id paid his fare, ami that thu.s tho guard wtus 
accuriiig hiiii'jelf of u disliurt breach of duty. But the chid' of 
tie, liiiition did not seem to comprehenil tliis nrnmnent. Ho 
siiiiply legrotti'd that nothing could be done. Tho CJSC is 
perlmj'S less ^ll•ong tlmn tlmt stated in the VVmr'f, bvciiuso 
it may bo .-aid that the truviTler ought him.sdf to havo »o- 
h'cted till.' proper coupon .and handed it to the guard, and 
should tlicrorore talm tho coTmiapu'iice of tho guards bhindor. 
The correspondent of tlio 7 '/me.s K'lys thuL at Sirimburg tho con- 
dimlov, “ ill imuiipnlnling our books, dropped one of them down tho 
w indoAv-lVame,” ami it could not be got, out. 'fhere seem? to havo 
been no need Inr any nmnipiih'tiou ]jy the conductor. Each 
traveller slionld Imvo selceted from bis book Iho proper coupon, 
and handed it lo the gunid. But still, ns the coiKuictor received 
tin oi'ok into his Imml, he vwis bound to take, reasonable euro of 
il. ,A\hic:h he certainly did not. Tho correspondent uppli(>d for 
redrei’S at Luxemburg, and afterwards nt Lh*up.vei,s. llo was made 
to pay the fares which the coupons repn‘seji1ed; but the chief of 
tliu station jit Bni.s‘<el.s as.'^ured him that, if ho would write a 
statement of his case, the matl< r should be adjuatvid. lie did 
write on tin; 13th S*ptember, hut had received no reply on •tine 23V‘I. 
Uur own oh.servatiun would load 11.4 to think ti^^i dsiys not nearly 
Jtmg enough for tin; chief of the station at fSnisaols to inquire into 
and jidjimt a matter of thi.s kind. Our e.\pectation would \m that 
redres.-, would ultimately come, .and we do not think it will bu 
hinderod by tlie publication of the complaint in the Times. 

Ik rsons A\ho desire to spud their annual holidivy in Switzerland 
also desire lo get there without unnucessarv delay or expense, ftlul 
persons wlio arc content to travel swoml-chiss ought, not to ho 
forced or tricked into travelling first-clnss. \Vo can scM'cely, 
however, suspect tho railway mami^'i's of ii deliberate purpose to 
exact tii'st-cb.ss fares, since it is a fact that during the present 
week they had omitted lo provide* lii'St-clasa tickets. This 
direct route betAveen Bvusscj.s and Baslo ia certainly not 
iH'amiJul, and after it has been travelled once or twice it bectnnes 
Ifdioiw. But it i.a quick, nnd it might be reasonably cheap. Tho 
nianagers might do iiioro than they have done lo facilitate the 
jouniey, nnd ti-avcllei's, on I Ik* other Jtand, should not expect too 
much, nor make an umcusonablc fuss over small ditHcnUit*8 ami 
diNCoraforl.N. 1 ’hrougli tick'cls are a great convenience, but people 
need not fall into utter he]ples8ne.«8 for want of them. Generailv 
SjHvaking, a Continental railway train stops often and long eiiougli 
for nil reasonable purposes, .and for one trav’eJler w'ho gets too little 
in the way of refrcshiucnt, it is easily possible for several travellers 
to get too much. 


REVIEWS. 


YONGKkS HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION OP l6S8.* 

T HIS Ilistory of tho Kevolution of 1688 ia intended, according 
to its ttutlvor, for tho benotit of students and teacbott who, 
while they desire a fuller account than tho narrow limits of a 
school history will allow, find “ Macaulay’a brilliimt narrative *’ 
too long, and Hollam too purely constitutional. Starting with 
remarks upon the eharaeter and elFect of the Beformation in Eng¬ 
land, and ending with the Peace of Kyswlck, which he regards a.s 
the period when the Bevolution was fairly completed and secured, 
Professor Vougo has brought within tho compass of one small 

• Hintory of the English Eevniution of 1688. By Charles Duke Tonge, 
Regius Professor of Mmovu Ilietovy, Queen's College, Iklfast, and Author 
of “The Histoiy of the Brillsli Navy," “The History of France under the 
Bourbons," &c. London: Henry S. King & Co. 1874. 
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volonie a ninratiye wliicli he considers to he on a scale lai^ 
cnou^ to gflve an adcquato knowlodcfo of the suhjocl, both in its 
historical and its eonstitiitiunal nspects, without bemjjj so minnte or 
prolix as to detor the ordinary reader. No donht there are people 
who aire deterred hy the mere eight of a big hook; hut we should 
think that any one who had onco mustered courage to begin upon 
the Tolumes of Macaulay would lind them easier to get thrtuigh 
than the one compact-looking little ht>t)k before ua. For, though 
Professor Yongo speaks with respect of Maciiulay, and has largely 
drawn upon him, it is soldoiu that he succeeds in catcliing any 
sparks of the hrilHaucy ho adinivcs. The plan of his work, in 
which tu'ents are grouped not in strict order of time, hut according 
to thqir connexion with etich other, idlorda, iu skilful hiuicls, 
opportunity for more lively pictures than can he given hy tho 
annalistic uu-lhod, and the acalo ho luis chosen allows of a fair 
amount of detail. Jlut tho style is poor and heavy, even llumnli 
it is companitivcly free from pontences So inordinale iu length as 
some upon which we remarked tho Inst time it foil to our lot to 
review a hook hy the same author. With ull the pains he l.ilu-s 
to explain and dt'seribo how things happened, lie generally fails to 
Hct them clearly and strongly hefure tue eyes of his readers, or to 
bring out vividly what iiuiunor of men were the kings and .‘States¬ 
men of whom he writes. In short, ho lacks that dramatic }tower 
which, though it is a gift to he used with di^e^‘llon, is in a certain 
degn^e alwohitely nccessaiy to the making of an hotorliui even of 
tho most modest class. 

Ily way of compeiisnlion, he is sometimes fairer than Macriulay, 
whom ho hy no means slavishly follows, aud whom he evoii 
occasioiiidly correct.s. Ho is siiflicientj'y sevuro upon King 
Willifims I’.MiJts, niid does not attack Dundee and M.irlborouuh 
•with tho liirious i-mnitv of the gre.at Whig historian. I'W example, 
Marlborough's real part in Ixdrav iug the llrc.'it expedition—an .ati’air 
ill which ho showed himself hi.se and dishonounihlo eiiouLdi, hut 
not such an utter villain as Macanlav makes him out—is fairly 
told. And to tho general lack of vitality with which tho charac¬ 
ters are drawn an exception must he made in tho c.a^so of 
Louis XIV,, whom Professor Yonge, as liis readers know of old, 
hates so bitterly that he rises iido unwonted vigour iu denouncing 
him,dwelling with delightupon tlie imdignilied fashion in w hich the 
Great King ilinched from tho danger^ of battle, and almo.-.t 
grudging liim the small praise of iiaviiur been u geiierou.s and 
maguiticent host to the fugitive .fames of J'aigland. (h’nmwell 
(iIbo IH distinctly, hut we should say imju^lv and ujisck'iitilie.dly, 
drawn. Professor Yonge evidently looks u;'oii him only us tlie 
Machiavol or Iticluird III. idliis day, ii me; ' imniiig ami imscni- 
pulous schemer for power, bending tho wliol-* course of event io 
suit his private ends. No distinction is m.ule between e.i .es 
where (Jromwell simply acted with his party, or willi llio army— 
of -wdiich, fit any rate at lir.st, ho was the li*:idrr only on C(auliiioii 
of loading it the way it wauled to no--and llio.sii wlu're lie acted 
for himsi'lf alone. We, avo told that “ he .sent t.lolouol Pride with 
his troopers to ‘ purge ’ the House,'' as if (IromwelJ lind L'eii tlio 
solo and avowed originator of I’ride's Purge. He may have been 
at the bottom of ii, but he. w.'i'^ at any rate m a position to pro(e^^, 
as Ludlow reports, “tJiat lie h;id not heim ae(|iiaiuled with this 
<lesign,” althougJi ho admitted that ‘‘.siiieo it vvu'< done, lie wes 
glad of it, and would mideavour to mamtfiin it,’’ 'J’lu'u Pro- 
fes.sor Yongi' tidla us that ‘‘ meaiivvhilo he hud pos.ses^ed liiiu- 
aidf of the King's persi'n, and he now brought him to London 
to murder him with a hur1e>.<pie of all llui forms of law and 
justice.” A moekevy of legal form it may havo Iksui, n,s any 
imitation imiy lie called .a m<'ci:ery; hut a term which implies 
conscious ridicule is strangely mi.splaeed with ree-ard to .so slern 
mid Bolenm a tninsaction. One might as wadi I-ilk alx'ul huilo.srpirj 
when Saniuel he.vvs Agftg iu pieces he-fon.* the. Lord in (iilg.il. 
Of Charles H. we rivo t<dd tha.t his last act was ‘Lan avowal 
on his de ith-hi'd of Ids ndlierence to tlie L’omnn Catiiolic Chim li, 
to which ho had for many years seerelly belonged.’’ Thi.s 
^ound 9 as if Charles had been nioveil to make an honest 
and opeu confession of faith, wliere.as all he did wfis to have a 
prio.st smuggled in hy the hack stairs, fiout wdiom to ri'Ceive tho 
ia.st sacraments iu the presence only of ii few tru^ted iiUMi. Natu¬ 
rally tho fact almost immediately g(jt wld-spered about, hut there 
w'liB no avowal till James grew hold enough to malre ii. This 
latter prince is, wo think, wilier hunlly used in being charcod with 
having coinpelhsl his subjects “ to identify Popery with tyranny ” 
hy, amongst other thin;].^ “Ids iievsccutioii of l*rotestaiits,\v]ifit!ier 
belonging to tho Kstahlished (Jhurcli or Noncoiironui.st.s.'’ No 
doubt James would have perseculed Prnte.stanis with great good¬ 
will if his subjects wmiild only have waited till he felt strong ouougli 
to do so *, but they tuiTicd Jiini out before he hud succeeded even in 
placing his own religion on ti'rms of equality. 'I'liero wero times 
when he persecuted Nonconformi.st.s; hut that would como under 
the head of defending and supporting the Ohiirch of Krigland, not 
of pcrseculing Protesjtiiiits as such. Tlio question, however, de¬ 
pends in great measiiro on tho sense, aitiitdied to the word persecu¬ 
tion. In hivs account of the piMceedings against tho University of 
Cambridge Prolessor Yongo goes out of his way to cast a doubt 
upon a statement of Macaulay s. After mentioning .that tho Vice- 
Chancellor was punished hy Wing depiivcd of his ollice, ho adds 
in n note:— 

Macaulay, vol. il., \\ aSo, says ho wus nlsn doprived of his innstcrsliip, 
hut Burnet says expivssly that ho vvua not: “ \ll that was thought fit to be 
done against him vv.is t<i t^im him out of Ids office. That was hut an annual 
and of no protlt,” 

"VVhat Jlacaulay really doiJS say is that Dr. Peachell was sus- 


onded from all the emoluments to which he was ^titled ae . 
taster of a colleg-o. If Professor Yongo had taken the’ obvious 
course of referring to tho authority cited by Macaulay, tho JStaffi 
Tmkf ho would have read in tho sentence, as given under tho seal: 
of tho Comiuis.sioner.s for Ecclesiastical Oaiigos by whom l>r. 
Peachpll was tried—“That the sakl Dr. John Peachell shall, for 
tlio said di.sohedience and contempts, ho deprived from being Vico- 
Chnncellor of the said lliiiversity. * • • • And also, that he ho \ 

suspended ‘ ah Oificio et Benelicio ’ of his Mastership of the said / 

Lollego, during his IMnjcstvV ph ahure.” In his niislaJio between '' 
deprivation and suspen.sioii Proichsor A’cnge may find comfort iu 
tho illuslrioiis example of tlio Lord Chancellor Joflrey8,\vho made 
ireciscly the Rume nil.^lako in delivering the senlenco. As tor 
iuDiot’s imidf'fpifito .'ircount, it was supplemented long ago hy 
Onslow ill his iioto on lliis piissuge. 

Tlie Th-of»‘s.sor casts a.similur doubt upon a statement of HallamV. 
on no bettor gronudis than his own cureless leading of Ihiruet and 
Pliireiulori, At page 143 we ri'ud; - 

1I:i11jiiii ((’hup. iii. ]). snys lli.-U to thf’ ohl of tlis J’nrlin- 

uicnl-. (if Cliurh’S it. vvcif .'ulilcit 50 iiu-inU’rs of ttic Conimmi Council, with 
til'’l.ord Muvor. iJut lu’ ik; f'utlioul}’'lor this .stutonuMit, vvhk’li is 

Hot i’orioboial(j<l by oitlu’r liiiriu'l’.s Ili>tor3' or ('I.in'iulou's Diary. 

Now let ns see whut pnniet and Clarendon really do say on the 
mat Ilt. Durnot’s accoimt is ;—“ Ho [the Prince of Oivango] called 
nil the peers, and (he metiihera of the three hist Porliiimenia, that 
VMU-e ill town, logidlier with some of tin*, citi/.ens of London.” 
Clarendon write.s on tlni 25th Jleeeinter:—“Tho I’jinco's answer 
vva.s to thij ell'eet—*’riuit In'Could not give au ainswer to thcbo 
Addrt’«!seH till he bad sjioken with tho gentlemen wliu had been 
furmerly of the House (d' Commons, and whom ho had appointed 
to he with him to-morrow,as likewise tho Lord Mayor, Alucriueu, 
and (\nniiion Council.’" 'fo our understanding ihese accounts, 
as far as tliey go, are strong support of ILdlam. But, in tact, 
llallam does give Ills authority Pari. Jli.st. v. .^6” — 
oil ndriring to which wo lind the Bumnion.s of the Priuee of 
Orange, di’dring the presence of the members of King C'liarless 
I’.irlianu'iils, tho Ijord Mayor and Court of Aldermen of tho City 
of Jjondon, ktuI lifty of the Common (kmnril. It i.s there fiirlhei’ 
st.ited (hat, with the exceptioii of tho Lord INLiyor, tlio City luou 
came ;is r.'rpu’.^tf'd, .and joined witli the old nicinhers of i’arlia- 
nicnl ill tho Addve^s h.) the Prince of Orange which inx'ceded tho 
Calling of the Couvcnlion of 1OS0-9. Befoie correcting great 
histoi’jim.s lik(; ILitlam and .Macaulay, it. is advls.ihle to refer to the 
.Noiii’ci'ri whence they derived their information. AVe must add, 
however, thill, oo a point, relating to tho Dili of Uight.s our author 
iriakL’s out a good ca,so fur Burnet ag.’rinst Maciiul.iy, vvlio on V(‘ry 
weak groundsiiccuRcsthe Bisho}i <d'gross inaccuracy. It i.s curious, 
Oon.'-idiTing ttn; iittuiition wliicli Profeatjor Yongo seems to have 
given to Burnet, ILill.ini, and Macaulay, that ho .should scMueUmc.s 
go wrong on mntti'rs which one would have tliougUt he conld not have 
failL’d to loarii from them. In rccapiliilatiug the substance of the 
Declaration of BigJit, hesiiy.s:—“ It nmimeratod those fiimhi,mental 
jii’inciplcs of the, Constitution, as laid difwm in ihoandent charteiv, 
that no King could dispunso with tlio Gstahli.slicd laws willumt the 
con.seiit of I’iirliamcnt.’’ Here he lui.sses llio loop-hole lelt for the 
di.spen.siiig jiovver hv the limitation of the Declaration ag,ain.st it, 

“ as it hath liceu assumed and o.\c:’ci.sed of late.'’ Tliis i.s a nice 
point, hut it is clearly brought out both by llallam and Macaulay, 
and should not have been overlookeil in a book dealing with tho 
const il utioiial n.spect of tljo Devolution. Tho mo.st serious mistake, 
liovv'evor, that wo have come across is iu the accoimt of the ic- 
coinago of 1G96, and tho liuaucial meafaures then tfikeii by 
.Montague;— 

Tl)(' Ik .irtli tax v\a.s otk' uf flic ubU’.st .soiireo.s of the* national revonuo ; hat 
il was bittnly JiTul nnivi isnllv Jiatcl, as one vvliieh pre's.M’d uurliily on the 
poor, and v Inch gave tho collect'n-s pietexts for donihilinry vi.sits, which 
wore ahno^-t always aiiiioyiiig, mid not unfuMiuently vm i’c: made the meansc/f 
iinlair exlorlioii. Monlaaia' now projui'icd to ab(»li.sh the heartli-tux, and to 
'aihhtitiitc for It n vviinIovv-ta.\, and the lltmse of tminnioii.s unanimously 
apju'ovi'd of his di^sign. 

Has Profossor A’’onge never read the Stat. 1 A\'. & M. cap. lo, 

“for tho taking away tho Povenno arising hy Hearth-money ”? 

Has lie forgoUeii liovvliis Majevsty, “ haviug been iiiiormod tliat tho 
lu'VtMjiio of 11 earth-money was grievous to tho People,” was 
plea.sod to signify lii.s jiluasiiro “either toagreo to a Kcgiilatiou of 
It, or to tho taking it wholly nwav,” aiul how the Oommona did 
tind that the said Keveiiue “ ia in itself, not only agi-eat Opm-esaiou 
\o tlu*. jiuorer tiiort, hut a Badge of Slavery upon tlio whole Poonlo, 
exposing every Man’s Houso to ho eiitred ijito and soarched at 
Pleasure, hy'PersoTja unknown to him”!’ If Profeasor Yonge’s 
studies have not extended to tho Statute-book, ho has read 
Macaulay and Burnet, and from them might have learned how 
William along his wholo line of march, from Torbay to London, lind 
been importuned “ lo dischargo tho chimney momwJi griovance : 
which douhtlesB pressed sorely upon many -who had never known or 
resented those invasions of our rights and liberties •which cost .lames 
hb throne—-and how ellcetually theincwKingbesilirred himself iu the 
matter. W udi is fame, and so soon nrehonelits forgotten. “ Dy which ” 

—to wit, the taking away of hoarth-monc.y—<‘your Slajcsty,” say 
the grateful Commons, “ will erect a lasting SlonnmeUt of your 
Goodu(3S3 in every Houso in the Kimdom ”; hut seemingly no such 
monument h.ns boon eroctod in Profeftsor Y'onge’s nonae, or, if 
thoro ho one, the date inscribed is about seven years too late, and 
j Montnguo’a name has usurped the place where that of tho Deliverer , 
should ho. What IMontague really did was not to' propose to 
1 alx)lishtli0 hearth-money, hut to devise the window-tax to supply the 
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place of the abandoned impoat, which, in Macaulay’s wor^, “odious 
as it waft to the ffreat majority of those who mid it, was re¬ 
membered with ro^nrct at Iho Treasury and in tlie City. ’ 

As ft whole, the book wants life, and the subject is not ono 
which can btiar lame treatmoAt. Macaulay made a Whig epic of 
it, with King William for the central figure; a writer of equal 
ftkill on the other side might make it a tragedy of the fortunes of 
tho Stuarts. To the student of the (yonstitution it is the Jiapny 
winding up of ft long chapter of constitutional struggles; to the 
student of character there is a vein of tragi-comedy in that 
triumph of religion and liberty in which none of the chief actor.s, 
except tho foreign prince whom we called in to save our national 
rights, played a hero’s part. Rut, without some genius in tho 
teller or the tale, it is apt to he a rather dreary and spiritless one; 
and Professor Yonge does not display sulHcieut hihhjrical insight 
or minute accuracy to atone for its want of interest as a story. 


TTTE LEXOIU COTJ.F.CTIOX.* i 

W HEN tho blind fury of the French llevolution destroyed tlio i 
tombs of tho kings in the Abbey Church of .St. Deni.s there i 
were probably many persons standing by, nr even assi.sting, wlio 
secretly rogrottod the dcsl ruction, and who would willingly, if tliey 
had dared, have opposed tbs more senseless and destructiM! of the 
iconoclasts. Tho proch-vcrhal winch details (ho prtisrre.ssivo stejis 
of the disgusting work dwells on the horrors ol tlio scene with 
simple minuteness j even pausing to remark that it w.as 
at eleven o’clock in tlio morning, at the moment at wliicli tlie 
head of Marie Antoinette w'as cut ol!‘, that the body of Louis XV. 
was taken u}». An account of its state of putrel’action follow.^, with 
the remark that tlie odour was insupportable, and th»t powder was 
burnt and guns wore fired to clear tlm air while the laaly was throwui 
quickly into the pit upon a bed of quieklime and covered up at 
once. Notwithstanding tlii.s horror and luif'le, au artist was pres<‘nt 
making notes, and it is to the same man, whom neither siekeuiiig 
smolla nor tho fiuy of the mob could put oil* his babmee, tliat 
Eh'ftnco owes the preservation and ultimate restonition of .so 
many of tbeso monuments. It is indieathe of the (‘aliniies.s 
of his temperament that w'hile even the cold writer of the procH- 
verhdl i.s disturbed and luirried b) tlie shucking ufituro of the 
work, M. Lenoir i.s able to observe tliat the Kiii^^’s head was 
white, tho nose violet, and tho back of tho body red, like Ibat of a 
new’-born infant. Rut liis coolness in the presence of daiigev ilid 
not desert him avIiou bo had made his notes. lie could do nothing 
while the madness lasted to arrest the cxe^’iitiou of llio decree of 
tho (Convention. He knew that llarrere'spropo.sal w'ould be carried 
out before any feeling of regret or remor.so could exist to bo iiuneil 
to .account. The strong arm of the Kepuhlic, to use the boiiiluistic 
hinguago of the demagogue, mu.st etlaco witliout pity those jn'oiid 
epitaphs, and demolish the maiisoleum.s wbieli recalled tlio frightful 
memory of tho king.s. But when it was all o\er, and people 
begfiu to cnnifi to their senses, Ijonoir obUiiiied leavi* make a 
collection of tlio be.st works of art which htul heiai among tho 
ro>al loinlis. The convent of the Petits Angu.stins on the houth 
side of tho Seine, opposite the Louviv*, w-as assigmd to him 
for the purpose, and he gradually assembled in it not only 
tlio chief sUitues and carvings from St. Penis, but many from 
other places which <lnring the outbreak had also Uam desecrated, 
lie labelled ev(*ry example, not alw.ay.-? rightly, it may be sup¬ 
posed, and arranged tlieui as far as pos.siblo chronologically. Tndi'r 
what head ho cla,sse‘d the body of tlie great Tiniame, which was 
exhibited in a case, wo are not informed. Although tho mob 
ilid not allow it to rest in the crypt of St. iJeui.s among tlie 
kings, neither did they ding it into the ditch, but, probably with 
some idea of paying it a kind of respect, tliey brought it to Pari.s, 
and now after its travels it rests, for the tiino at least, hesido tho 
tomh of Napoleon at the Juvalides. 

When nioru settled times camo, ^l. licnoir was formally ap¬ 
pointed president of tho ra uaeum which he ha d opened in 1794, a nd t ho 
nionumcnta remained under his charge until 1816, when in Decem¬ 
ber an ordinance was issued establishing tho JSchool of Art, and 
assi^iiig the Petits Augustins for il-s head-quarters. Tho decree 
furtner prescribed the restoration of the monuments brought from 
St. Denis, and tho return of the others whh'h liad been assembled 
from various places to the churches or the families to' which they 
had belonged. In many coses-ns, for example, in those of tho 
Montmorency family and those of the diocese of Paris—thoriuhtful 
owners were indiiferent to their preservation ; and several statues, 
now at Versailles or in tho Louvre, were long iu the gallery of M. 
Lenyir with those which were returned to 81 . Denis. But when 
his^muscum was broken up and his occupation gone, he could not 
part from the relics he had so long guarded ; indeed it is more than 
pi-obable that, but for his knowledge, it would have Wn found 
impossible to replace thc-iu; and eo, ns if by a kind of right, lie 
became Ouititor of the Royal Monuments of 8t. Denis, and super¬ 
intended the second exhumati<ui of the bodies which liehadsetui .so 
roughly treated in 1793. llow far bo was able to identify the 
remains we cannot .say. It is more than likely that many mistakes 
wore made, and that dilferent memories yiold«;d conllictiiig im¬ 
pressions. Though no lowly woodman usurjis, where all w’erc 
royal, or at least noble, a king's gnave, yet it must have been 

• The Ltntnr Collartionuf Original french PortraiU at Stuffoid JIumc, 
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as impossible to distinguish tho bones of one prince feom anotbor 
as to tell the corpse of Marmion ftom that of his follower at 
Fludden. In all tho work, both conjectural and sciuntific, M. 
Lenoir took a prominent part, and yet ho found lime for varloua 
hooks on the- history of art, and ou hieroglyphics, which he also 
studied. In 1838 ho died, much regretted, and, it is to bo feared, 
ill reduced circumstances. 

Tho uarivalled knowledge of pi-rtraituro possessed byM. l^noir, 
and thfc! numerous opDortunities which tho troubled times in 
which he lived rttlbrded him for making a collection, were not 
wasted. Two ycare before his death he parted with iiia galleiy 
r)f portraitf. They were fiwt ollVred to the Government of Louis 
Philippe; but though, as Lord Ronald Gower tells us, the price 
was much below their value, it was cavilled at, and a I^ondon 
ftg-ent brought them to this country; so “ France (owing to tlio 
8jiabbim*s.s of tho Citizen King's Government) lost what is po- 
bably one of the most genuine and mtm*atuig collections of uia- 
Utri<-al French portraits either in this country or in Franco.” It 
pas.->eil into the possession of Uie Duke of Sutherland, and is hung 
iJi Iho private apartments of Stall'ord House. Lord Ronald 
Gower, with a consideration for tho public which is worthy of 
all prai'^o, has rude-avoui’ed in the present volume to make it 
known by a catalogue of a very pleasing kind, whera every 
item in tho li.>*t i.s acconipauied with a drawing more or lose 
elaboriito, so tliat tho portrait or the person portrayed may 
hcroalter he, ideiitiliod. Jlow fur Mr. Scharf would agi'co 
with him as to tho names attached to some of these pictures wo 
cannot .say. In all prubahllity several of them are erroneously de- 
.scribeil, but a iii>t stop has been made in this publication 
tovv’avd.^ reclitying such mistakes, mid if siniilar catalogues could 
be obtained ofsiuiiJm collections in other places, wo might easily 
panlou all jrmjt,:> and errors of description for tho sako of ob¬ 
taining some method of identifying tho faces and forms which appear 
on MO many walls. There aro few subjects in the whole range of tho 
liter,I lure of art more interesting, few more difiicnlt, and none upon 
which less has been written of an available kind. ITJuminated 
manuscripts i-oniain innumerable ]>ovtrait8, portraits painted in many 
instances long bel'oro the dawn of painting as wo now understand 
the word. W'o commonly reckon tho Westminster picture of 
lUcluiid H. as our earliest Knglirii portrait, but if we look into 
maims« ri]d3 wo may go back from iho foiuleenlh century to the 
tenth, lu his monioiv on tho ^Vo3tminsler painting, contributed 
seven years ago to the Fine Arfr, Quuytcrlpj Mr. Scharf c-arriod 
his ifuc.stigativ)n of tho authenticity ami authority of tho work into 
bowK-i as well as among galleries. A list of portraits iu manuscripts 
cnn?i)ih‘(l by siK'li a painstaking and accurate liand would bo of 
iticsiimable i aluc, Dunslairs picture of himself iu ono of his books at 
tile B'ldluian might perhaps bend the list, but ft long array of 
kni<jhtA and 1,idles, of kings and prelates, might be gathered 
(i«mi \ ariiHis qiinrter.s, including tlu' Louleroll Bsftlter, tho Bedford 
Aiihsal, and a (“(.uintlci^s hofet of similar volumes in each of which 
the jiortrait of a patron nus included. Aim»ng tho foremost of 
tliese patrons of art mii.sL always bo counted tho Duko of Bur¬ 
gundy iuid Jii.s wife, tho .sish-r of Ldwai'd JV. of Knglnud, and 
lorliiiits of 1 ho Burgundian fruiiily most frequently occur in col- 
cctions. Thuir r.umber numt bo very greatj and, as we naturally 
expect, tbe two eiirliost pictuix's in tho Lenoir Collociiori bear the 
names of lui'inbera of Iho family. The first is on panel in oil, and 
i.s iiiimcd “ Jean (8ans iVur) Due do Jkmrgoyuo,” which acx'ords 
with an inscription ou the back. If this is really a portrait of 
Duko .Jolm, who was the conlonipomry of Rieliard II., it is an ex- 
tn iiiely early andcurions example. Because it is iu oil, and fop other 
rwL'rtjus, wo cannot but hc.sitale to accent it as geuiiiiie, or at least 
to accept the dohciiptiun mw correct. Theio will be less re-isrui to 
dtuiht tJio authenticity of llio secoiul picture. .It nlinoijt cer¬ 
tainly repre.-ents the J'arnou^ Bastard ot Burgundy, and in tho 
opinion of l.ord Ronald Gower it is probably by K3ck. It 
did not originally belong to the Lenoir (JoUection, but w^iW added 
to it by the Dudie.‘'S ('.hmutess of Suthcrhmd, and ia well worthy to 
bo counted with the rest. 

A\’e cannot go minutely through every item of interc.«it in a col¬ 
lection which contains upwards of ono hundred and fifty like- 
nesse.-^, Tlnue aro a large mmiler either by Clouet or attributed 
to him. Of tliesa tweuty-ono aro in chalk and fifteen in oil. 
Among tliu fimner is one tlosigrnated as “ l{em?o do France, 
Dnehe.^po de Ferrare,” who was the mother of Tasso's lioonorti. 
Clouet’s \V(»rhs ill tho collection include also drawinjifs or pictures 
of Margaret Tudor, IJemy II., Diauu of Poitiers, Catlicriuo do’ 
IVedici, and in fact all tho French celebrities of that day. A 
very rcunarkahlo drawing bears tho name of Du Moustier, but, as 
Lord Ronald Gower points out, it cannot bo by him, as it reprejHmts 
the three Ooligny brothera, and Du Moustier waft not born at tbe 
time of tho Mas-ftacre of St. Bartholoniow. With respect to this 
drawing Lord Ronald says:— 

Althmigh the picture at Knulc is nut nllogi-Uicr the same in composition 
as Ihls dialing, there is ii strong n‘.sciTihlauco bi^tween them, and Llouet i.s 
vveU known to have been, like Holbein, in the Imbit of making a careful 
i-luilk study of the subject of h« jiortriut iK-lbrc painting it in oiL—an 
instance of uiuch occurs in the two portrait in thi .4 collect ion of Marguerito 
do Vuloi.s one being in red and black chalk, and evidently a study tor tin 
wnnu iwiii'iiit paiiiteil in oil.5, tha only (iiti'erenoe being that in tlie one she 
wears ting-s tmd nut in the other. 

Thcro aro also sejiarato oil pictures of tho Admiral and bis 
brother the (‘ardinal. After Clouet, Do Moustier i.^ best repre¬ 
sented, there being no fewer than tweri^-one drawings in cr-ayonns 
well as an oil-painting of the Duko of (luise. Three other pictur^ 
'deserve separate notice among those of the earlier Bchook It is 
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much to he wiehed that their authenticity could ho proved. Oue 
of them ia a most unusual portwiit of Calvin, who is represented 
in an oil-painting attributoa to Holbein, with a round face and 
fbll Rps, so much more liko what we are accustomed to ox|)ect in 
likenssseB of Luther that in one of the Trench prints it is actually 
90 named. The inscription on the hacliground ia certainly later 
than the picture itself, and consists of the words (Jalvirius otatis 
44, 1538.” A still more remarkable work is thus described:—“ lliia 
is perh^B the most interestiug portrait in the coUection, being the 
work of Cinq Mms’ friend, Loui.s Xlll. M. Lenoir, although he 
makes no special allusion to tliis diuwing, puts it down in his 
written list as “ Cinq Mars dosaiuO par Louis xiii, anti it has never 
been di^mted.'’ The drawing is very slight, in blacJc and red 
chalk. The King was no mean artist, and thisface, us loiwh-rfd by 
Lord Ronald Gower, is full of expression. Rut one of the 
striking portraits in the book is a protilc, in oils on canva.^, said to 
represent Mary Queen of Scots. It is much to winlu'd we 
could obtain some account of the previou.s hi.itorv of this )/ic,twvc, 
which has been removed to DunroDin CasUo. 'J'lio Quet n is iu a 
scarlet dress braided with gold lace; her hair, iu wliich tlu-re is a 
white feather, is coloiii'ed auburn, and licr eyes are Ijrdwn. 'fhe 
resemblance to thoofligyin IleniT Vll.'a chupnl is very slrikiug, 
and this is perhaps bo iar the only argumeut for the gcmuinciicss 
oi the portrait. 

Among the later pictures is one of W'uttcau by himself, willi 
these lines written underneath:— 

Wttttonu pjir la Nature onirf d'hcitrf u \ 

k'lit triw re('otiuiM'<!»aiit dt*?, duns qu'd reout ilVllo ; 

•fuinais um« autro nuiiu no In pcijifrioU piin Ih'JU*, 

£t ne la d^ut luoutivr ^ou^ do-s 

In his note on the portrait of La Ohapello liie cuinc<liau wo uw 
reminded by Lord Ronald Gower of the following auocdotos:— 

Uo Is said to have beou ouriou.sly eloquint in In'! and he iisrd to 
dlscoUTRe phUosov»hy with the Hrrvanti. On oin* o«’cahi<>n a trimd fiumd 
him surrounded by waitm all in tears, and on biini^ arikod tlip rc-i'mi, 
OhapellHsaid, “ Nous plcuroiw lanunttlo oo pauvn- rimlarc, (jin; h s ituHuvin.s 
ont tod.” He then reoornmeuced this narration (>f a triij;h' ewnt whu li had 
occurred two thyusiiiid years befoi('m burh a iiiaiiL<'r iluU Iht v all ni-dTu- 
menced crying. On a Rimthav oocii'sion, after a RiipjuT at Autt'iul, (.luiju llp 
and his conirudos having beeomo rather ninudlin on the vanity of mumlarip 
a^Taira, resolved to put uji end to their im.si'nes by drowning Ihoinrfclves in 
abo a<bncent river, and were only prevented rarrynig out ibeir mlentiou by 
Molitre, who, having supped on nnlk, waa in a glooiiiy btute. 


ROMANIA.* 

T en quarterly numbers have been piiblisliod of the e.veellent 
periodical now beforo us, but we doubt wliether it is by tmy 
means os familiar as it ought to be to llnglisli ivudeivi. A briof 
notice of some of its princiiial articles may perhaps do good service 
in renduring its mei’its more readily n-cugni/nblo. To .special 
students of the Romance languages it is doubtless well known, Init 
there are probably many explorers of a less restricted hold of know¬ 
ledge who will he glad to have their attention called to so rich a 
stero of information. For its contents an? of a varied niitmv', 
though all bear upon the subject to which the n*viow is devote<l, 
“the study of the Roman languages and literatures.'’ To that 
study specml aid has for some tiiue'beeu allordnd by several journals, 
the oldest and the most important of which is the well-know n 
Jahrhmhfar romatmchc und nujliHchc Lutwaiury founded in 1859 
by A. Ebert and Ferdinand ^Vulf, originally ii^sucil at Iknlin, but 
now at Leipsic. At Rologna the Prujmgnatore^ editud liy Zam- 
briiii, has done good sorvico for aoino seven yi'ars to the Italian 
l^anchofthe study; and at Montpellier, since 1869,the 
longues tho organ of \\iei Svtieic pour I'vtiuJe dvs Inuijncs 

rwnaneSf has paid speciiu attention to the iaiu/ue <foc. In .Imiuary 
*872 the review now before us began to ii]>pear, edited by two 
acholars whose names are a guai'anlee for sound work, 

Paul Meyer and Gaston Ptuis. 

In the first article of the lirst number M. (liiston Paris, a worthy 
associate iu the work so exeellently can-ied on by Ids futher, U. 
Paulin Paris, discusses at length the meaning of the name given 
to tile periodical. It may be hriehy summaiized as follows. 
The deagnation liomani was orlgiimlly re.stricled to persona 
who were actually bom at Romo, or on whom ii was C(ni ('erred 
by special favour. Rut the refatricliori was gradually ignored, 
especially a^r the celebrated edict of Caracallii had mado all 
the inhabitants of the i*lmpire Roman citizens. When lite 
Empire was menaced by tlio Rarbai'iana, tho word liomani 
became generally employed to distinguish those ioliabitants 
firom the myriads of foreigners by whom the borders were beset. 
After a time the strangers gained the upircr hand, but they w ere 
atUl called hml}ari, and they even tranquilly accepted tho dosigna- 
tion, jubt as the Romans themselves had accepted the name of 
l 3 <if)/. 1 aftai iniUcted upon them by the Greeks. Nor wviv tlieir 
feeling mtfledwhen they wore so styled by the Romans whom 
thov employed to write their Latin liws. All the Gernums were 
BO designated, the word iHirbarus meaning uo more than “ stranger to 
Roman civilization '* or “ alien to Christianity,’* and having to some 
extent the force of gmtilis. At that time, according to N\'ailz (if 
not to Grimm), tho Goi^n tribes had no name by which to ex- 
pnsB tlieixcollectivo nationality. The word (lei-mani would have 
ionnded strange to them. As to theodiso, diutisc (Fr. tiedvis^ Itul. 

♦ Jhmania: Xscueil Irirrestriet contacni a fet^e des uiHpwt et dea lUiMra- 
Iwrtt nmutMs. Public P(ir Puul Meyer ct uostun Paris. No.s. z-io. 
Paris; LfbrrirteA Pranch. 187274. 


^eds»co),itapptvired in tho Latin form theotisevsy tActidtaetw, only in 
the ninth coutury; tho earliest tniatworthy example of its use, 
thinks M. Guaten Paris, occurring in tho text of toe Council of 
Tours, A.p. 813, in which mention is made of the lingua theotisca. 
The word theodisca^ it is true, is cited by I)u Cange from Servius 
(on wf'En. IX.), hut it does not occur in the oldest MSS., and in 
others it varies, soruetiiues appearing ns teuton^a or thi^a> ^e 
adjective tkeodist'us properly signilied “national” (in Ulfilsa 
ikmlihku (jmfiider), and was long applied to the language only; 
gi’adualiy the speakers of tlie diutm^a zmga began to call themselves 
DiulisJemj whence the preswil Deutsvh, The name Teuto apMsrs 
nowhere, smd the derivative tmfmicus employed by certain Latin 
ivritors w'as a classical souvenir which reposed on no real denomi¬ 
nation. At all events, at tho time of tho Teutonic invasions, tho 
liomanm was the Latiu-wpeAkiug inhahilanl of any part of the 
Empire. He c.;il!ed himself liy this name, not without Suuie touch 
of pride. Ihit his conqiierors did not use the appellation. Tho 
word does not seem to liave penetrated into .my of their dialects. 
Tlie ntiine they pave him w.i.s icahtfi, later wdeh, A.-S. u«u/A, 0 . N. 
rnl( (niodeiTi iSwcdish I'll), to which are attached tho derivatives 
wahdiisc, later icattfK'h, Ac. In Fruncli the word wdche conveys 
a sluide of conUaupt, such ns it probably conveyed to the miuds of 
t he Teutons who jiruiioiinccd it. Tho couqui;rora naturally thought 
tlienisclvcs hi'tlcr than tim conquered, ana oven some Jititin texts 
have preserved the meniory of the sentiniuits which the dominant 
r.'ice, m.iny cctilniies after tho fall of the Einpii’O, entertained to- 
1 ‘wards tlie li'alahni, sole diqHtsiliiriea sis the hitler were of VVoslem 
civibzalioji. Talui, for insl.iuco, the ])hrasc, doubtless duo to si 
R<iv.i.ruin (»f Pepiifs lime, iu tlm Ivojnan-German Glossary of 
(kissel:—“ .Siulti sunt I’onnuii, sipieiiti I’aioiiri; uiodica SRpientia 
e.-it in Romanis; plus b.ihent sliiltilia qiunii s.'ipioutia.” Here, by a 
lucky cluince, says M, Piiris, we ])ossl‘ss, by tho side of tho Latin 
Iran.slation, tliotliouplit of this excellent in tho very form iu 

[ which it dawned upon his mind'Pole sint Walha, spaho silit 
IV'igirii; luzic ist spiihi in Wnlbum; mcra hapent tolahciti deniie 
spabj.” 'I’lie name Itoomni, however, did not maintain itself 
beyond the Carlovingian times. The fusion of tho conquerors with 
the co'jqii.,n“d, and the Jidojihon by the former of tho tongue of the 
l.ille]', Ill [(dy, S[iaiu, and part of France, displaced the general 
iippelliitiou, vvhic.h wan re]dacod by the special milues of the several 
nalienalities formed after the dissolution of tlie Enipire of Oliarles 
tbe Great. It survived, howevi-r, in two well-known instances, in 
which the people kojit u]) the uncient iippellatien to distinguish 
Ihcmselves from the barlhoi, by whom they were surrounded; and, 
fuiihi'ul on their side t>) early* tradition, tlio GerniaiLS called them 
irolultrn, a n.imo VNhich has, sliglitly inoditied, adhered to them 
to this <lay. Each ctis<* ocenrred where a Roman population whs 
living in a sort of ii^hind amid othisr races. Tho people who call 
themselves, iis well as their idiom, llomamtsrh^ are known to Gcr- 
maii.s byu name derived I’joni U^tlali, i.e. fl\il.%brn. L'hvnmhcMcn. 
Those inliahilants of tlie Damibi.in provinces who spenlf a Latin 
dialect call llieinsehea Romans (Itumen, Ac.); hut the name of 
Walhicliians i.s given to them only by the Furroundiug alTangers. 
Ask a Wallucliian, Bays M. Raris, “C,>ue <vs? *’ and he replie.s “Eo 
Binn Romanii.” Like the liomani of the West, those of the East 
received from the (Jermans the name of Walahen. The Greeks 
afterwurds accepted it under the lomi of/iXdxcf, and from Ihcm it 
seems to have been pa.ssed on, with ^dight modilicaiions, to the 
Shivs. According to M. J.)ie/,lhe Walloons have actetl dilTerontly 
fnim tlie RomuuTisch of Coire and tho Roumaniivna of VVallachia, 
having accopled ns their desipnalion llio name (iu their case 
slightIv altered) vvliich the “ Raibiirinns ” gave to thorn. On our 
own W'clshmen, it may ho ob.served, M. Paris does not dwell at 
any length; nor docs he enter itito tlm vexed question au to tho 
cotinexion of tho name walk or ivalah with tho Wanslmt 
mU'tHi hay Ac. 

From the namo liomanm canio Hommiia^ formed by analogy 
with Gallia, Britannia, Ao., ils a])pe.aranco marking tho inomunt 
when I ho fusion was conqdeto amniig tho peoples subjugated by 
Romo, AVhen the ixapital whs shifted to Ryzaiitium llio Empire 
still remained Roman, ijutiii being the otlicial language—so much 
BO that ill A.D. 462 a imigistrate was punished for having employed 
Greek instead of fintin in public acta iu Egypt. Greek writers 
employed the word pw/ifrria to express the whole Empire, and from 
Greek tho iiamo came b.tck into Latin with the arc-ent trans¬ 
ferred to tho penultimate. Thus in a poem on a Pisan victory in 
io88 it is isaid of a Saracen pirate that he 

riiptivnbat einnos g<’iifcs quo tenent lApaniom; 

Et in tot a rqm inari.s tin biib.U Unlutiii; 

Pi'C'labatur liHiiniiiiaiu u.'.que AUixaudriaui. 

Ill the West tlie tevni Bammta was for some time employed to 
express tbe Roman Eiiipivo as opposed to tho Rarbarians, or^the 
totality of Roman civilization. After the time of Charles the 
Great its nae seems to luive boon restricted to Italy, an^ eventually 
it WHS applied only to tho province which still bears the name, and 
which finBw(?rs to the old exai’chato of Ravenna. MM. Paul 
Jlever and Gaston Paris now wish to restore it to its ancient and 
wide eignitication. It was not perhaps without sortie inference to 
11 succe.'^sfiil and united Gmnantn that they selocted as the title of 
their journal “ uii mot hien choisi, pour dire lo domaine des languea 
el des lilteratures roiuanes.” Not that they dream of a union of 
the Roman nations based upon a commimity of race. When the 
Latin races ai'e spoken of, remoi'ks M. Paris, it should be remom- 
btired that there are no Latin rtices. The civilization and lan^fu^ 
of Rome have been adopted by peoples widely difiering in race— 
Kelts, Ligurians, Iberians, Ac, A union of the peoples whom 
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collectively tlie name l(*nnnuin iicscribes must he oao, nc>t of piiy- 
•ical, hut of meiiul Janshin. 

But WG must not tairv lonprer over M. fiRShin Paris a exCL-llrnt 
artido, even for tho purpoao of iiupiirin;^ ^vht*tb«r there are 
in it some statomonts t«) which (fcrman ])hilolopftl» may 
iliike exception, or wo shall not have apace onou'jrh for tho hnefost 
reft'nmco to the numerous uotiihlo cpkivs of which liovmnm can 
hoiist. Amon}!^ these may he siicciaily iuenlionr<l tho nrticlo by 
M. PiuiHn Paris on the origin nrul dcvfl.ipuitojt of llu* sloiy of tho 
Holy Uraal; a study in [hdiuo, hy I*. Ihijua, (;n 
Dsmese nella lettemtura vomnnzc.'^ca dc-jli Italiani”; M. Aiiirusto 
Lonffiion’s F# Villou et s'‘s Iriratiiin**^/’ a (vrf'iil itivi‘sti;r.iti(»n of 
the documents relatiucr to tho lil’c and writiriL'S of that old French 
poet; and Sijrnor A!os='andro d’Anconn'e elylxuufc .‘.tuI e\hr!ii8tivM 
study, in Italian, of “ Fe fonti ihd Novelliiu*.” The lust of tlicHo 
may he stronf,dv rccommoiuled to cominn'i-:; of populfir tales, the 
copiousness of its references roTKlevin;,'' il a w nrtliy companion lo 
tho invaluohlo ?tndi<';< of a simil'ir hind for wliieli “ftoriojoj'L-t;, *' 
are so deeply indebted to Prof'h'^or h'l'llv Mehrcdit und Dr. 
Iteinhold Kiililer. Tlio attention of pliiloloirists iiinv hi* specially 
called to such articles ns F. A. (hiclho’s “ Domies di\( r-eiites do 
mots portue'ais; Tl. iSchuchiirdth “ Modilic.itions do la consontio 
initiate dans les diiilootes de la S!ird.i.i,'.rne, dii centre, et dn siid do 
ritalio”; K. Itollands “ Vociibnlairo dii patoi.s do Jvoniillv f.Mo- 
sello)”; 0. .loret’s “ Loi de.3 iin.iles cii espaprioj/' and many other 
articles of equal value. 

In addition to, or in combination \Aith, ciitical essays, are pineal 
numerous oriffinal texts, pnldislied tor (Ik* tii-Mt tune. .M. Paul 
Meter, for in.stance, contributes to tin* tirst nunilx'r an Anirlo- 
Norinan fiMutu entitled “l.o (!Jie\!iher, la Dame, <4 le (.'lerc,*' 
published for tho tir.st time after ji MS. in the library of Deipiis 
Christi (loll., (lambridp-fj; and to tlie fmutli tho text of a vci‘'^e 
translation of the Tifxs/j'V/Wns—made by a certain tb rvaif'e, of whom 
little is hnown exce])t that ho was a Noiman, and tvas iinahlo to 
walk xvithoiit tho aid of a stick—as well a.s li\e pieces i^'roiipod 
under the title of “ Melaiio-es ile lilt iMt uro jinwenf;a,le,.'’ The, third 
jiumhcr contains a variidv of “ Docuinens iii<‘'tlitH on patois lorvalu 
du AIV* siecle,” edited by iM. Fr. Donnavilol; the. hitli, “ Jva de¬ 
struction de Rome, piemicre luMiicho de, la chanson de "este de 
Fioriibras,” published from a MS. in ‘Im Miuiicipal Library of 
Hanover, by M. (L Dro ber; and the sixth, tlie romance of 
“ Hlandiu de ( 'ornoiiaiUcs,” edited bv M. Paul MeM-r after the only 
know'll MS. of tlie poem, which i.s pi<-ei\od in tho Roval Library 
of Turin. 

Tho titles wliich wm have cited will be sntlieieiit to ]U'o\e the 
richness of tlie contents of Itoimwitu but belm., taking l(*avo of it 
xse may mention one or two articles which may ]iv‘rhii)).s pro'o of 
more fifonci-il interest than some of the others. Of such a nature 
are tlio collections of popnliir soii'^s whiidi appear from timo to 
time in its colmnns. 'rhii.s tin* tenth J’art contains a nunibor of 
“ IJoniHUces sacros, ora(;oi‘s e crHalrnos jiojmlares do Minho," nn- 
notaiod by F. A.Coelho; the ninth, ii eolleotion of “ Okants popu- 
kires rocueillis dans la Valleo d’( Lsim,’’ bv M. Th. de PuymaiLnv; 
and lo tho third, fifth, and oiLrhlb M. X ietor Smith contrilmtes a 
copious store of “ Ohants do ciuctcs" and “('liaiils de Panvres” 
from tlie districts of lAircz and N'day. M. do Puynudere found 
pome ditliculty at first, in discoverin;/ uny ircuuine popular sonars in 
Re.avu.llio <rrealer part of the v^•r-^•s simp; there h\ the peoplehein^X 
tlio compo.sitioiis of tho local poet Dtspuninins. No true poet of 
the people, ho observes, would liavo coinpiU'od his mistivs-Ts nose 
to the gnomon of a sundial:— 

Siam flc'sus sn o.iro, 

dub l^lU^ ail.Us drli huu, 

ICl. «lo romhrotti* quMn dobare 
Maniue las oivs dc I’umou. 

But after a time ho found a mountain guide and a kmo ono-eyod 
peasant, xvho sang to Jiiui tho kind of songs he wanted to hear, 
many of them relatiii|r to Gaston ]^ha*hiis and Ilcnri Q.uatix*, who, 
as well us in a minor degree Rernadotle, ain tho legendary person¬ 
ages of tho country. Tho sougs collected hy M. Victor tSmitb 
Iwlcug to a leas digriilied, but equally interesting, class, beingtho^e 
with which tho moutli of May is greeted by tho rustic niinstivls, 
little children, or youthful damsels, who sing from door to door, or 
the antique CowjUniuten which, although fast dying out, still 
form tho stock iu trade of old-fashioned beggars in out-of-the-wuy 
cornors of France. 


BY STILL WATKRS.* 

T\^K. GAERETT'S stories do not improve. lie gains in cx- 
JxL ixjrionce each time ho is criticized, and, becoming cautious, 
grciwa^ulL He writes, it is idear, xvith his Johnson’s Dictionary 
at his elbow, and, like a careful reeniiting-sergeant for tho (Riards, 
he no longer admits into his lines a word morelv because it is very 
long. The timo was w'hen tlie first foiir-sylkblo word that, as ho 
wrote, oamo into his head, at tlie some time came also into his 
hook. It is now, as it is easy to seo, put through some kind of 
inspection. His converted sinners and his saints who needed no con¬ 
version have fallen off almost as much as his language. Wo have 
no sweep who, growing penitent, oils his hair every Sunday and mo¬ 
destly seats himself on the hack bench of a chapel . We have no saint 
whose highest indolgsnce goes not beyond a visit to the Zoological 
Gardens, with wholesome refi’eshment of ginger-beey and buns. 

Water*, a SUtry for Quiet ' By fidWard 

Aatbor of “ Crooked Places,’* &c. London; Honty S. king & Co. 1874, 


Tlicro never win in liis atoms anything to iukK**)! un, and Yiow 
tlmro is not much k(t t<’> laugh'at. Hu dcsnigcia hia critics no 
doubt. Ho inuBt learn to neglect them at the eamc Umo* It 
ia not every writer who can attbrd to gain comranu Rouao, .\n 
autlior who is at kiBt brought to sound reason by liih criljca mny 
have as much cun.-ii to hate them »s the madman in llorace, 
when hollobore liiul nmdo him .'a'W, had to hate liis fricml!>. 
A Inn 111 ic, as wi* reni the other day in the papers, ivc.oveied his 
by a fall, but the same accident that cured his head lobt him, 
tlio iiH* of bis So, loo, II Writer might by tho iaUs ho rewivta 
from his critics tind fic hnil ivgaiiied his re/iskin, but lost his loaders. 

'J']i<i(!;j|i Mr. L irivlt lia.s rno.^tly given up the use of very big 
wmrd.-, ^^ith no pari iciilur meaning'aUiiched to them, yet he sliU 
lu'cps to hi.*< obi uici.iphoiiciil i»tyle of writiufr. His luotaphors, 
like iho^e of Iracfciiiiid s*T'noiL^, lm\o nil tho merit that ari.^os from, 
cunfii.'^iiiii, jindthi} .-trike the, rcader'i imiiginalion willt all themova 
i'orco the lliev arc uiidtrstood. If wo cannot exiHict to O'lify, 
we rii.ty at lioj>e lo uniUM), our readers hy gathering a few 
of tlioiu toj'. il)! r. There are, wo must allow, few tliingc* harder 
to manage .■^nece.*"fully than ynnr luctaphur, and wo think it 
w'onbl not be ill, ju.st ns ihero nro masters of depurlment 
will) le.-M-h Aldermeti how (0 carry n .sxvord without potting 
tripped uj), if tinve were !il,<(e ina-'^ters of compositiviti whO' 
wouiij teach nnisoiis and writers of good books how to iisti a 
me-i/tplior i-'O ile.xteroii'sly that it would not IcitJ them into utter¬ 
ing ni)iisen-r. .Met inhoncal nonsenpo, however, like big words, has 
il.*? ni.'ulu't \a.lui*, ami those, who live by tlie ailo of it would not 
\vilJiu;.'Iy b’'^i! tho art by w'liicli they produ(v it. In Uio aecond 
ptipe <if Ii'n boolc Mr. Garrett I'ofro.'^in’.'i himself, after a dry and 
m.iMoi’-ol-Hiet luti’uduolioii which had filled no less than fouitfien 
lim>. bv at uin o plunging into amuUiphor. Writing *4 liis heroine^ 
Sav.ih Ru-'Acll, h'*. say.'^:—“When the roiditicsj of love arc taken 
from hi'art.snml liv. s, slio felt that, instead of stufling them with, 
sliHiiifi of Liiisatii-fung liusks, it ia better to keep the empty 
chambers opi>n till utlmv void thing.s come creeping in,” It in not 
an empty (hiimlim' liiiit is suggested to us ty the unsatisfying 
husks, uub-s iij.b'i'd “clj.imlier” be used in a aouiewhai looso sense, 
'j'berelovi*, however mneh pleased wo may have been with the- 
metaphor an il Ik'^mu its course, yet at tho end we could not but 
r(!C(;i\e (I alioek w'lirii wo thought of real tliinga couliug creeping 
ill where hii.-Ks had neither tilled nor satistied. t:)o fond is this 
good hidy ot lier memplior, that on the sU'eiigLh of one she goes tho 
length >f en;::i::in;j as her aer\ant one of tlioso women iu whom 
tlieix' ■' irt ii letble, ]ieevisli po\erty of nature—a diy living iu tho 
cold, rjiit.side tlieir own hoarU, w'liich they hue shut up, that 
nol'ody shall f<ee tlu* utter deM)Uilioii therein.” Such ii woman as 
this we can re.idiiy lielie\o fcjarah RiissoU would ui»t have chosen. 
Tliiri xvjis not the lidlilment of the idea tbit had lioaiod in her 
miud.” But t.iien “she reiiieiubered that, when she was a child, 
Milting up pu/./le.’i, sho hud imt iced that tlio rigid, piece to lit in oReu 
(Hiked the least likely until it was fiiirly placed, und iJiu Huirounding 
pkiees .arranged. It would do no harm U» hold tlihs piece oflifo'a- 
puzzle in hand nwliile- -niid wait.” At the wuiie place where Surah 
Russell had engaged the w’oman b(H:au8o bhe did not ta’em likely to 
suit her, was a young uuui w ho wiw to play a chief part in the storv. 
Siirali h.ad never ''poken to him, yet tho ‘‘ old niiiiu said to lieTscif, 
that ho might b.ive beon her sou, her owm son—who xvouhl never 
htj—lit least in thi.s world.” She citing novertheh'nS to Iho 
thought that somewhere elso the barren woman shall he a joyful 
mother of chiljli’cn. For oft God’s timth, lUto .suujight, atruteliea 
far and wide, and high beyond thn words, iiaiTow »t 
through which it can but dimly enter thes(‘. lUxsli-clad souls of 
Din'S,so she was om* of those who “ lot in its glory wherever it cua 
find an entrance; through wide-set gate of highast fiutli, or glow¬ 
ing caseinont of cixiod, or tiny cliink wheiico some human hijpo 
escaped us.” 

Her faith wn.B imt in vain, for in the end, inecling tliu youth 
ngairi hy ehanco in London, she found out that ho was the cnplian. 
aon of tho faitlil(‘ ..s, but since penitent, lover of her ^drlhood, and 
thus slio could look upon him as alinoBl her own cUihl. TIiLh of 
course was at the end of the story. 'W'e are at present dealing- 
with tho liuie. when every one in iho book except 8arali still be- 
Inngcd to tho.so “who mi.s8 tho goms that lurk iu the dark watars 
of (ieep expedence, und who miss tho glimpses g.aincd from Visgah 
heights of iuent.il triumph.” She alone as yet (’ould see how “ ihe^ 
little diiroreiice.'j iu our devolopinoiits of faith ami gnifips of Jaw 
dwindle as do the dillcring moniitftinH of tho earth us it hangs iu 
boundlo.*'.'* ether.” 8he came up lo Loudon,and with hor new servant 
took rooms iu an old liotel iu an old tupiare in the he.at of the Gity« 
So Biitislied w'lis sliu with her qiiai'ters. Hint “ she thought to horsell' 
that she bad come at last into tho place of ‘ Still Waters.’ ” Lot not 
tho reader too hastily sumiose that that was tho sign of the botoL 
No. It was at tho “ Ronm Hood ” that she was staying. Yet sh8 
did not allow lierself to be deceived. She was iu her hotel, but 
“ tho storms were still going on somewhere. She was not. likely to 
forget that, fur over Ihu lako of her life, when most hushed, there 
would still come a ripple blown by a tempest raging alkr off. And 
in hor days of simniest experience she would always catch herself 
listening for a distant roar of thunder.’’ Her peaceful life lioppUy 
was not disturbed by the unknown female whom she had engaged 
a& serv'ant muning off with the spoons. She could read “ Ood'a 
recommendation in taoe, and voice, and circumstances,” and had 
not to trust altogether to letters of recommendation^ exposed as 
they ore to one “ possible danger when we let (hem giijw into 
fetters—becoming paralysed in our little go-carts.” Uupa^ysed aa 
she was in her little go-cart^ and free noni those fetters which 
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ctoWoTit of letters of recomnujndfltion, it ia no wonder ilml Saruh 
Kussell Iwd “ft wonderful resemblance to the wayw of eUtely 
cbfttelftiiiee of old riyinm^ It is not rea8<mftble in no admirable a 
character to expect universivl Itnowled^^e. Nevertholees we 
cannot but regret that, if Sarah vviw strong in her inetaphors, 
she was weak in her derivations. “ iVfrZoa;*,” she saiil, “ might 
be tftken as derived from the I.atin par, ‘ liko,’ or ‘ equal,’ or, nearer 
still, from the French ]){irl('r, to speak, w'hich she suspocied was 
really a branch from the same root.” A cousin of Sarah's, by the 
way, the active-minded Tibbie, has also mastered a hard word or 
two. 1 am helCrds by nature,’’ she asserts, and ns slie assi^rts it, 
she, or the author, (us the re.Hder will notice, ronsidenitidv luark^ 
the quantities. After such a di.splny of classical learning aa ahuost 
wonder tliat Mr, Garrett makes the plural of l)i\es, 

But wo ftro wandering from our metaphors, and it is lo our 
metaphors that we intend chirlly to cojitine our attention. IVr- 
Lftps Ave can find no happier iustaueo of Mr. (.1 arrett's ]H‘(Miliar 
powers than in the following passage 
** As for Cliri«tmas-boxw, 1 shall (jfivo sotno—1 knuAv po(.]ilf ,'c< t tli( ir n au'*' u 
but Avagt.M have to be rogAilutoil by all sons of iu'nu ij>l**>, tif iiolitii al (a oiimii v. 
They ore the wlieels, a-s it ivore, of life, and tiny f(o jill ilic < :i>nr Im :i In tie 
oil. llmaan life defined by a liin*, is as iiiu-oiufoiljiliU* uouM Itc the 
liiunan figure defined by a wiir. On*! loi-IVrs a li(ih’ ini-.| about i(,nhoi4' 
Hope may put out aAvondering band. t)iii’ Idas lih- yi‘i;;lu'il out yilh 
MOliiothiiiK to tarn the scale, reiluiii.-' I look for -o luui h for niw.ell in (lotr-. 
^luom ubuadaiilly,’ that I like to make little eaithly ot it ulun 1 
can,” 

H’lmt, by the way, are the wheels of life ? I*- it llie w.'iges nr 

th(J principles of political economy that are iiii' intll,iis Ave 
are inclined to guess, it is the prinei])l('S, thmi it Avould ‘■eein that 
Ohristmaa-lx)xea are a kind of oil Avhich whim apjilied to Hiom* 
principles thatregulate Avages nnikes them go all the ea.Mor. It iy 
tfiomewluit hol'd, to use one of Mr. Garrells phni'^is, to injci t 
OTie.self into such thoughts us lhe 5 «‘. Terhaps, if they caimot be 
grasped by reason, they might ut least ho sei/ed bv what he calh 
in ftnother passage “ignorant but intuitive nHycliometry. Surah 
Russoll happily does not often viMi to such a heiL'lit us the oil 
that is iipplied to principles. She generally u.-^e.s only “a little 
talk about ordinary things,” when “ wis find mit the tnemllv heurl 
to which wo may confide oiiv secret, and Avhich will e()\er it anil 
keep it, like an egg laid in the Avurm avooI of a Ilow 

ordinar)*^, for instance, is such a metaphor as the following 
“ VV^e know thoro is a dui<t-heup in th' h > df-yar<l, Init we don t 
mention it at dinner-time, nor turn it »ner AAlien avo are 
in our Ix'st dresse.s. Tluit would be simply the same as ib tiling 
any kindly plan of our own or anothers by sjilji^'liing it <wrr with 
a foul opinion.” \Vheue\er ]Mr. (larrett is tempted to .stray Iniek 
into his hig Avords of old, and w)ile.s of “the primal elementb, 
“rudimentary chaos” “every iiimhus of spiritual 3enrniiig or 
aspiration,” “the auricular organs of ones auditors,’ sueh 
pimple metH])horP o.s these, draA\n ns they are from the haek-vard 
and tho dust-hiop, come, to use once more liis own ^yord.s, “like 
glints of 81111.8111110 OAvr a gutter.” But l\Ir. (larndt will accaise us 
of “ pui-suing the botany of ‘ waste and ruiu ’ among fruit hlo.'.Muns.” 
If AA'e in our diilness do not like the metiqdioiical style ol writitig, 
that, he will say, ia no jusliticatiou for “ the hnt.my of waste and 
ruiu” wdienevor Ave chuneo to come across llowersoi rlietmic. lie 
would say of us that “ We are in the loft behind llie organ, Avhere 
the bellows are creaking among dii^t and pnlliws.’ Ihii then he 
might go on reproachfully lo a-'^k us, in the Avovds ol his lieuiine, 
“ When you have listeuixl for a moment at one chink, don't, voii 
catch an'idea of the harinony that i.s going <m at the otln r .side''' ” 
Wo aro among the unconverted and tho nnoiled. We, h.nc no 
relish for ginger-beer or penny buns, and, in ihc de.ifne-., (d’ our 
auriculiiT organs, when avc list mi at the chink ot Mr. Garrell '*^toly 
to the notes Avhich tlie serious Avovld is grinding uw'ay on tlie barrel- 
organ of tracts, it is anything hut an idea that avo catch. 


which s«csin the rcnnhH ot nutiquily c'.mply 
stmetiou ia diiilv l.-.-3-iiiii.j: ins slow ol 

outthclwlp of 'Mv.Chuk 1111.1 Ml'. I’luker, tho tHiincrBct Society 
line ajrain Krcvtly protituil hy the help ot »tmn(,'Cj'6 to the county 
The chief object of the meeding was the thorough exammation ol ^ 
the cathedru.l (dmreh under tho giudiuico of Mr. J. 1 . irvino, a 
record of which is given in the present volnnio, And R. i. Ueorgb 
Williams, in liis character of editor of_ the Tadters ot Biahop 
Beckinuton, has contributed a must apju’opriate appeuuix to his 
ill the VoriiJ of u writing of BeckiugIuu’s age of Avhich Ave shall 
siicak presently, l.astly, Dr. Beddoc giNcs a jaiper on the ethnology 
ol the dislrict, wdiirh is tif speciiii importniice now'that the(jueslion 
of a IJiisque element in Britain has again been started. All tlua 
come.'^ fiom out side, but that so mueh in the. transactions of a local 
htidy du^•'^ come from outside is suri'ly a sign that, either in tho 
ohjccl.s themselves Avliieh are treated of or in llio maruigeinent ot the 
Su(Uel\ A\liicli Liiubu-Ukes t.lieii treaVineiit, tliere. is a special power 
of altraclicm biwoiid it.'i geograpliicjil hoiinds. 'Jlie truth is that a 
lociil Soeii-ty of this kind, if its meetings and e\cursions are well 
])]aiine(l. has some advantages over the largu-r bodies of tho saiuo 
kind, 'I'he objeeis to be studied can be seen mure thoroughly and 
M-li'iiia1ieall\ than where there U llio leinpt.Uiim to run oil and 
\i,'il ultjecls at great ihrtanees. And iu a body most ol who.-o 
ineiiibcr.s pev.'^onullv know, or soon cuiue ti) know', «)ni* .anotli(*r, lliero 
is a heartine.s.^ and an absence ol .stillness and fonnality which iu 
.a larger galbering- is hardly to be looked lor. 

Mr. Irxine’s aecunnt ul'tlie ealln'dral is the result of a more 
niiiiiite ^•\illninlltion tlnni that building lias ever befori! undergone, 
even at llie liiLinl.s ol' J’rulcs.sur \\ iUh. iMr. Jrvines prolcssioJail 
empluMiieiit In tliu works Avliieh have been lately going on, added 
to an amount of /cal rare auiong'^t auy class of iriquireitii, whether 
amatenr or jirofessional, has given him a knowledg-e of every 
stone, of the ehiu’ch sneh as no one ba.s had since ibs successive 
builders. But unluckily the plates which are to illustrate the 
paper are delayed through pome accident till the appear.iuco of 
another vnlume', and tlie exlreme miniitenes.s ol iMr. Iryme's inqui¬ 
ries, and the nature of tlie evidence by vvliiih bomc of Ida views aie 
snppuiled, really make bis argument .somewJial hard to follow’, 
eveept on the s[)ol. But it is ea^y to see that some ot his coJielu- 
.MuJis are sl;irlling; they go a long way to up.^el received opinions, 
not only a,'< to the history of tlie particular building-, but, lo sonio 
e\leLil,'as lo the history of Kiigh^li arehiU'cluro in g-eneral. And, 
though Mr. Irvine speaks with the nulliority of one who has 
examined his subject as 110 one ever examined it belore, he will 
hardly be .-.urpiised if ho does mu. lind every one ready lo accejit 
.‘^ume of bis uiicxju'eled eouebmioiis A\it!u»ut a little more lime lor 
Ihuiigiil. 'I'lie commonly received In-lief that Bishop Joeeliu in 
the lliirteeiitli Century was the buildm- of liie gieater part of tho 
fabric of tho present chiireli, Mr. Irvine throw.s aside altogether. 
He Joiilm upon only ji .‘*niall ]iart of the Imilding as being his Avurk, 
atlrdiiiting lo othms. both earlier and later, the greater part of what 
Inns eommonly been a.ssigiied to him. 

On a lioint Avliieli has been a good deal di^eiissed, the rolativo 
ago of tlio west front ami tho miA-, Mr. Irvino, in opposition to 
l'ri)fe,-.sor Willi.s, rnle,s the Ave.it front lo bo ilio viiirlier. Thoie me. 
eertandv signs in the masonry a/1i1i-1i look strongly a.s if such vveio 
the ea-e. Hn the other hanib solo believe iinplio.s that the biiiUleis 
of AN elks (uitheijral, afte; having intide useofa more advanced and a 
moil' .-Irictly i'Inglmli lorm of o.irly (hdliic in the w^'.^t Iront, deli- 
herately feli back on an eailier and lojeigu-lonking foiiu of tho 
sfvle ill Iho greatm- pail of the cliurch. Mr. Irvino concerns th.at 
llio west front Avas Imiit up against, the church of J'idvvard llio 
1 -ilder, much in tho s.inui Aviiy us at AVol/lar the late front Avns 
begun somo way in advance of the old one. There, as the later front 
never was finished, a tuvver of each is still alaiiding. But it cer- 
(jiiulv i.s startling wlii'.ii Mr. Irvino nsk.s n.s to believe that tho 
presiMit west front is as old as the davs of lleginidd Fit/.-Jocelin, 
Bishop from 117410 1191. Mr. Irvine liovvover has Bomething 
to say on bt'hftlf of his own view, though it was hardly worth his 
whili' to mako a long quotation from some of Mr. Barker’s con¬ 
fused talk about the geography of Franee and other parts of Gaul. 
Mr. Irvine’s views as to the extent of tho dill'erent works which 
Aveve carried on during the thirteenth ce.iitiiry can only bo tested 
on the .spot. But though ho attribiiles less to Jocclin than all 
before him have done, he does not tail to denounce tho way iu 
which iliat gi-ent prelate’s memory has been treated:— 

Tl was le'^ervi'd fur the late restoration of the chiuicvJ to “ rchtore ” off tho 
face of the earth altogether the last J Vagi 11 ei its of the slab containing the 
indent of hw lo.st brass—a nitinorial vvJiieh even tho Cromwellian ago had 
ie 5 [)eetod. 

AVe turn to the ethnological paper of Dr. Beddoe. It iaalwii^s ft 
great gain when two wholly dilferent lines of argument load -iwo 
iiuiepondeiit inquirers to the same conclusion, llero we have Dr. 

J leildoe, w’ho looks at the matter chiefly from a physical point of view, 
confirming tho views to which others liavo been led by more 
strictly lust orical arguments. Dr. Beddoe ostebliahos a marked 
difference in tlio physical character of the inhabitants of different 
parts of Somerset which quite falls in with the belief founded 
on the historical argument. This is the belief that, in one part of 
the county, that part which the West S^ons conquered before 
their conversion to Christianity, tho British inhaDitants were 
for the most part slaughtered or driven out, while in the later 
conquests, those of the Christian Fiiglish, a large British element 
1 .surviA’es. Ilia researches however seem to point to the ungeviDg 


SOMKKSET ARClLEOkOC.lCAL I’lJOCKEDINGS, lS73«* 

W F have hero tho annual vulumu of one of the moat active of 
the local antiquarian Sociotk-a, and onevvliich doi a not con¬ 
fine itself to antiquarian object?, but. taltcs in tlie geology, l^itany, 
and zoology of the district as avcU. The book consists clii*dly of 
the record of the meeting held at Wells last year. Tho fcloun'rset 
Society lias the special good luck of drawing IldloAV-workers to¬ 
gether from various parts of Fnglaiid, of which the pre.«?ent volume 
IS a liappy example. Mr. Clark was at thu N\ ells me*-ting, hut un¬ 
luckily a Wells meeting furnished but little food in his special 
line. The little city, so purely epi.scopal in its history, never 
poBsesBcd a castle •, tho palace is a moated and civnellated house; 
but betw'een such a house and a genuine castle there is a wide gap. 

The one site of a castle within the range chalked out for tho excur¬ 
sions, that of llarptriio, which played its part in the wars of 
Stephen, has such small traces left, and stands iu bo inaccessible a 
spot, as to be quite out of the reach of any large gathering. On 
each side of the Wells moeting, Taunton and JSherboino .supplied 
Mr. Clark with ample materials, but tbo AVtdls voar itself was a 
sabbatical year for him. Nor does the present vtdume contain any 
special contribution from Mr. Barker, who said what ho had to 
Sftt ((bout the palace and tlie other domeslu! buildings of Wells 
ten years ago. And unluckily ho would find less to say now ihau 

lie round to say ten years ago, ns the spirit of wanton mischief ^ ^ _____ 

ArchiEMnd and NaVni-al HUuirff Society'»P>ocecdingB, 1 ou of older inhabitwits in isolated, out-of-tho-way places, which W 
*® 73 * Taunton; May. ioi^on: Longiuaiw & (Jo.‘ 1874. [ very likely in itself, but ’which written history >a not likely to 
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rocord. Dr. Boddoo’s general conclusion with regard to feoiuersct- 
shire ethnology is 

The people of the eastern half of tiio county have, on the whole, broader 
heaiK lighter hair, and darker eyes than those of the western haJl. In all 
these respects the eastern men approach wore to the ordinary linghtih, the 
western to the Irish standard. 

In auotlior pngo ho goes more into detail:— 

Thus I may say that the fair and handsome Frisian typo is pietty common 
in the north of tl»o county; that in the hilly soulh-easteru region about 
Wincantun, dark complexions and dai k or cvcnhlaek haii* ottest tho late and 
imi>orfcct Saxonisation of the country ; that the siiruo may he, wiid of the 
ijnnntocka; that about Minohoud and Dun.stcr, perhaps from the less lixity 
of population induced by sea-faring, tljern is more eviilenre <if mixtine of 
blood; and that in Exmoor n7jd m aome villages of Memlip, the narrow 
skull, prominent jaws, and Imny frame of tliu Gaelic type, and the Turanian 
oblique eye and pyramidal skull, crop up here and then*, po.sxibly ns aberrant 
or degraded forms, butinora probably as rt'ltcs of primeval I'.'iecs, 

This is the only hint which Dr. Boddt-Ks gives at all in a Dnsquo 
direction, and it certainly stop.? far short of the view that tho 
prevailing blood in a large part of Wales iind western Knglmid is 
llaaque. Dr. Beddoe goes on to make Bonie use of his pliysicnl 
imwchoa with regard to soino more modern queationa. IIo 
remarks that ‘‘ the average Yorksliiromnn is really a much bigjjer 
animal than tho average Stnuersetshireman/’ and vet that tl>o 
Soioorsetahiro recruits in the army “stand high above tlifi.^o of 
YoVksliire in stature and size.” Wliat is the cause of this seem¬ 
ing contradiction ? Dr. lioddoo believes “ it is connected witli the 
redundance- of ngi’icultimil population” in Somerset, “and the low 
wage concurrent therewitli.” “ Under .such circumsliinces/’ ho 
says,'* tho liner, stronger, and more enterprising ini‘n in ignite or 
enlist, while in counties where employnK'nt is highly jniid, such as 
Y’orkahirc, it is tho physically inferior men wdio do bo.” ilo 
remarks that about Tauuion the labouring ]ieoplc stand vtuy low 
in respect of stature, but that “this maybe duo to the (*\tvemo 
popularity of tho military service in Iho.so parts, whicli is suel? Iliat 
luost of tiro well-grown youths are speedily picked up by the r«t- 
cruiting sergeants, for the ^Marines or other corps.” Dr. lieddoe, it 
is plain, can make the observations whirli rome natmallv to one of 
bis profession tend to thrown good d ;,d of light on huveral matleis 
both old and new. 

Ijnsily, there is that mo.st curious fifteenth-century piece edited 
by Mr. rieorgo Williams, In which the patrou saints of Hatli mid 
Wells dispute, before Daniel as llieir judgo, about tho merits of 
their respective cities, and vvliich of the two is more wnrlby to 
give his title to the Dishop. The luerils of hoi and of cold vvater, 
of huge towns and small, of people wlio are sliui. up 
within a city wall and people who have easy access to fvesn 
air, are all discussed by the apostolic bivthivn with great vigour 
ami vivacity, and sometimes with tlu‘ use of rather hard words 
towards one .'inolluT. yuch a p:i]ier is a curious illustration of the 
religrious feeling" of the time. We .sliould not iiowailavs venture 
to take 8ui‘h liberties with Apostles, nor even with“ Andreas f>anc- 
loruiii mitissiiuus." But then that m.iy be because vve. do not feel j 
oursidves on such intiinalo terms witJi Apostles as llu' men of tlie 
liftoenth century did, AVhen Lucius Dapirius so familiarly oll'ered 
Jupiter a cup of mixed wine, it was not, as I)r. Arnold truly re¬ 
marks, bticauso he bad little faith in Jupiter, but becauBo he had a 
great deal. And so wo may be sure that lliose who represented 
the two Apostles as dis]mtitjg, in a wfiy in whicli not even a comic 
paper would now venture to represent two living men of any mark as 
disputing, did not any the less believe in llm value of the interces¬ 
sion oven of tho patron of tho rival city. It would bo curious to 
find out how far the notion of local protection on the part of the 
Saints, just as in an earlier type of belief on tho part ot the lloda, 
may have led to a partly lurking, ]):irlly playful, b(dicf that 
tlio saint of tho rival ciuirch or town was reaily an eiiomy. Yet 
we may Ixdieve that a Wells man of tho liftoontli century did not 
any tho less seriously reverence the Drince of the Apostles because 
he rejoiced to hear his ow'n patron described as speaking to his 
apostolic brother in such astounding words a.s these:— 

Konno erubuisti honcstatis ao pudiciti.T ? Xunne, inqu.niu, licet sN p.nlli- 
dus, vel pauJulam lubore pt-rfu.suH cs, nun oa a te prol.-ua ppna declfioris 
sint, tna> turjiiasiina' vita*, Uiiu rxiilceratn) mnitis tfMiinoni.v ? 

Tu nba es-ses ^purcitidmus oniniiitn qiios iiocitra a'LtM liilir, niinqnnin pruti'i-lii 
teln coTiO vilksiinyrnin verbonnn tfluqunm inimunda mia lilmw 
At id ouuib rucidet in illain faclciu tuam inipudivam. 


LOUD NEAVES’S GlIEEK AXTIIOLOGY.* 

’^VTO more ngroeablo finish to what we tmst is but a first series of 
jw interesting handbooks could have been devised than a volume 
,Jmch introduces Knglish readers to tho choicest blos.soins of Lho 
Greek Anthology. The editor’s “ Lucian ” must have onlighioned 
many w'ho knew not Lucian in the original as to one df tho 
ancient fountains of pleasant humour and satire. But tho present i 
volume, put together by a veteran scholar who is familiar with tho 
lucubratioua of Ohiistophor North in the field of ancient epi¬ 
gram, and who is Idmselt “ an old contributor to Moga," hq|a pocu- 
liar interest in itself, as well as in the antticedenls md associations 
of its author, who is at home with all the traditions of his sub¬ 
ject, and obviously not unCimiliar with the difficult yet attractive 
experiment of interpreting it to English ears. Lord Neaves can toll 
in his introduction of Gray’s interleaved copy of Stephens's 

• Tht Greek Antholo^. By Lord Neaves* “Ancient CSlasciics for 
ISngliiffi Seadora’* Series. Vol. Edinburgh and London; Wiiliam 
Baokwood & Sons. 1874. 


I Anthology, which boro Deices of his copious annotation and 
translation, as vvoU as of the more generally known fond¬ 
ness of Covvper and Johnson fur this undeniable reportory 
of hints and conceits for modern poetry. And while he 
traces back to a French mot on epigrams tho origin of the 
expression “soupe a la Groeque,” no is not deterred from 
exhibiting enUiusinflin in his task by tho depreciatory esti¬ 
mates of such buttcidly critics ns Lord Chestertkdd. There can 
bo 110 doubt that the, more lamiliar study of the Greek An¬ 
thology, less piquant thoiigli it bo than that of Mai-tial, or of the 
French wits, or men of the llalu-Latin school, might prove at the 
present day an excellent antidote to tho prevailing sin of prolixity 
m poetical composition, through the standard wliicli it alVoiris of 
felicitious condensation and elegance. “ Even the attempt,” ns Lord 
Neaves observes, to imitate this charm’ter may help to purify 
the taste in an ago when tlie art of concealing art seems not often 
practised, when ewndensation is not thought of, and simplicity is 
considered to b(‘ insipidity.” 

There is .another point of view from which Lord Neaves’s volume 
dese-rves a vvelc*uuo, ami tliat is in its recalling attention to the 
pajiers on i Ireek epigram translation which appeared in Bloclcwood's 
Matfazinem i S3j-34 from tho pens of Professor Wilson and his 
coadjutors. It is a pity that tfiese vvero not reprinted in the col¬ 
lected works of tlio genial “ f’liristojiher,” though allowance must bo 
maile for the recent reiietion in favour of classical translation, which 
would make such papers more geiierully acceptable now than they 
would ha\ e been tlu‘U. An}iiow, wo aieglad h) coruo acrossgleauinga 
from thrm in thn volume before ns, ns showing what a treat our 
fathers uverlooltjid or maile light of, when it was spread out before 
them in its freshness in the li\»'liest p.vges of INlsga. Without ac¬ 
cepting tlie author's undervaluation uf Bland and Merivale, vvhoai’i 
volume i.s still a mine of interest to tho poetical seholar, we rejoice 
to gain, in Lord Ne.ives’s contribution to a pioneor eorics ol 
voluine.s on tho classics, not a few opportunities of insight into 
Lim ideas as io translation of the. epigrams entertained by a knot 
of iu(ii vvJio were certainly more practised in poetry than their 
rivals, and not much Luie.ith them in scholarship. These are 
alfordcd us, with a mixture of curious erudition, lively anecdote, 
and exjierimental emimdtviion and coiTectioii, by the veteran 
“Senator of tlie (.’ollcge of .lustice in Scotland,” who is a link 
be-tv.'c ri our modern scholar-poets and those whose gossip and 
criticism furnished the matcriid for the Ambroi^ianfC, 

r(?tisidering the dillieulty of .arranging a class of compoailioua 
rcncliing chronologically over a thousand years, the author baa 
probahly acted vvit ely in dividing them into characteristic classes; 
and as these furnish the heads for seven chapters according as 
they ivluto to Dedic.atory, Soinilchral, Amatory, Witty, or Other 
epigr.ims, (lie volume may lie 1 .'i 1{<'D up nt otld times, and enjoyed 
clnipter by cliapter, vviihout any loss of tJnv.id. Tho Dedicatory 
epigrams naturally take precedence, and in setting Ijefore hifl 
readers s.smples of these, IjiJi’d Ni'avcs has mado much, us was 
titling, of 5 Sunouidc.s, illn.-lraling liim more e.specially by his epi¬ 
grams on Thermopyl.'o end the I’orsian struggle, and endorring 
Chrislopber North’s esLiiunto of Bowles's neat couplet trunslatiug 
the most famous of thesu— 

Go tvU tlip, Spivrtans, thou thvt pas^cst hy, 

That Keiv, ohi-dieiit fo iheir wc lie. 

Tlie version of the cpignmi of Simonides on tho seer Megistias, 
slain in the same figlit and coiimicmorated by Uerixlotua, is also 
well-turned, and truthful in its literality. As an example of tho 
illustrations with whicli Lord Noaves accompanies the epigivinis 
which ho introduces, wo may note that when he cites the epiupli 
of yl'lsohylus, written bv the poet himself and inacrilied on his 
monument at Gela, ho draws attention to c bo absence of all allu¬ 
sion to tlio poet’s literary uchievcnieulH, All tho burden of the 
tw'o couplets is— 

'flip tlceds llic grove of Sljir.vtlum could n il, 

And many u long-htinod Median knows full well. 

,So too vvlnm Cyneginis, the ])oct’s brother, is commemorated, wo 
find it remarked tliat tlio epigi*am doe^ not endorse the later ui}^li 
of his clinging to the Persian vessel in retreat with his teeth. 
Only his “ VVitlierinurtoniau ” jirovvess is alluded to in the epigram 
cited 111 p. 35, njtropos of the Portrait by Pliaais, in which tho 
hero of tJiu stumps was represented with botli his hands 
lil(‘^^ (Jyiu’g}rii.'i, sonu* tliink Plinsis wituig 
In giving joii tl)o.-,e hnnds ,so stout and stK-ng; 

No ; he was wi*-f those iiiind«i to Ud us sco 
llv winch you gaimal your iniiiiortality. 

But tho field of Dedicatory cpigmius is not confined, either in 
this volume or in the original anthologies, to those commemorative 
of warlike prowess. Tho bride’s dolls and playthings, the old 
fisherman’s drag-net, rods, and creels, the rustic’s offering of first- 
fruits to his patron God, suggest neat disliebs and quatrains, aa 
vwll ns longer oilusions, vvlui^ aro always grt»ceful and pertinent, 
often arch and pointed. We have a translation in p. 43 of an 
eight-line epigram by Plato—whether the philosopher or another 
wo cannot and need not know—which deserves citation for its 
truthl'uliiees, and which wo suTmise to he one of Lord Neaves’s 
own versions. It ia supposed to accompany a votive offering to the 
Nymphs fi-om a grateful traveller, and tells its own tale, which 
can be found in the original in No. 43 of the 6th book of the 
Anthologia PMim iwigiven by Tauchnitz:— 

The servant of Uio Nymphs, who loves the showers, 

The minstrel moist, who lurks in watery bowers^ 

A ftog iq bronze, a wayfornr here laid, 

WhoM burning tbimt was quenchwl by a'Clcone aid. 
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By the hoar‘«e monitor’** /iniiiliibious tinjo 
A luddim «prinjLC w;w to tin- wiiniloiyr 

followi’tl, rmr fnrsiHik lhn ^ralrtul 8 iiniul, 

Till llio iiaif li-wi'.liL(l-lMr dr.iiii^lit bo ^ivittful foiuid. 

A. maro modem sohnhir, Mr. ( iitrnctt, in hia ploasant Tdyh mid 
has rendon d tliirt pioee on the whouj with more ^nix'e 
and poetic fealioK j hut llio vuthIou of Lord Neaves has the civdil 
of more ex!icLt)os.s, and Ins reiKhirin^ of tuv \iiSdatv itprt - 

utvov iSurpaxov, as italicized tihove, represent.^ a clau.'.ti which 
Mr. Oarut‘11 seeniH to have overlooked or vei^arfled as pU'niiaHtic. 
Whilst instituliji;^ tliis coinparison, it occurs to us to n.'u.u-K that 
Lord Noaves, tliouplh veco^^'in/m^ and quotin;j: Mu- 
Polygloitn published by l>r. Wellesley, does not se<au to lia\(‘ 
soon or re^rded some of the inoht proniisinjj and vlcwt'r ot‘ 
later translatioutf in tins kind. It is odd Ihi-.t in hl^ anus of 
samples from Simonides he dws not even nciuie .Mr. Su rlinu'', ^'lio 
mapoanner made Simonides his own by sino’iilarly roju'o- 
ductious. At any rate there are iniiny pieces in ;^Ir. (oina-U'.^ lit tie 
volume which would have served onr autlior.i pinp*)*»* ^vllt n, di^- 
satiafied with Bland or Men vale, he has had l(» iv.-oi-t, to ilie e\[ic- 
dient of alterin; 3 : and adapiint^, which at he.Ht i?* mih.i wlia.1 
•unsatisfactory. One of the anoiiyinuiis hatli-iasciiptions -pioO d m 
the ** Witty and Satirioal” chapter— 

This bath may boast the. (Inicfs i ti> I..*, 

AuJ for th.at mi.s(_>Ji it, holds uidy tlmr— 

is, no doubt, coimneiuhibly brief j but wo prefer Mr. Garnett^ re- 
presentation of it: — 

To hue th*’ir IIihIh the (bares tliipe 
Trst in Are.uli.-i lashiouM ni**, 

Tbre-torr 1 have but mum for tlin e. 

For that Avhicli (jracu her enn doth call, 

Cannot too yre.it be ur tuu small. 

At the same linm, •wheuct'Soever it may have been borrowed, eiu; 
cannot too highly commend Iho lliivour td* anulher anon^nious 
couplet, still f))iroj)ofi of baths, \vbich l^erd Neaves liim pn.’Si.iwed ; -- 

Straight from Ibis balb WTnt Vomis, wet and dni)|tiin; ; 

To Paris diowi-d hersolf—Jind won tin* I'iiij'iii. 

In the same section of Sutiricnl epigrams Lord Xeavos.ind AJr. 
Garnett run nock and neck in their vensicais of ojn; by Liieilins on 
the topi<? of those purchased locks whjc’.j oi the old woild .ajili- 
cipated chignons, llere is Mr. Garnell's eo.i.l, n^ed point : - 
They say (Init tboii du.^t tinge (<) irioti^lrmix he !) 

The Jiair that thon .so ravi-n black dnbf. buy, 

And here Lord Noavos’s qnatr.iin 

Chlue ! thow" luc'le. of lavi-n hair I 
yoine peo})lo .sj»y you (hu llu-iti Iibe k ; 

But thnl'.s :i libel, [ ciiti hvvcav, 

For I know where you buy lh“m bbu’k. 

To return to tho Dedicatory opigram.s; on none of this class does 
Lord Noaveg bestow pleawinter “ unecdot.ige" than n|)oii llio^e 
which repre.scnt the iiUriictiori of llic softer .*.ex to (lie inirror, and 
the love of Lnis for her looking-glas.**. TToin tin* Lngli-^li novel, 
the French comedy, and from Stuithey’s books, he has .sloiies to tell 
of the diverse phases of this feminine weakness; :iud he inia|.' ines tlje 
Portuguese mina who, as 8outhey tells, rushed to the baddiig- 
glasa as soon as their seclusion was broken up by the. French 
invasion, experiencing a similar pain to Luis when pa.-d her prime, 
and ■woU content to hand over 

This gbl^s to Vonii't; miico >vlmt, T .sli.dl be, 

I would not, Avlmt 1 was 1 cannot, sec. 

In the chapter on Sepulchml epigriims will be found a good 
sprinkling of old iavourites in guises more or le^s known, iogether 
with some which deserve to bo more consideivil tlnin ihev 
are. In p. 71 wo have an anonymous epitaph, Ir.ujshited by 
Hodgson and Bland, on a useful country gentleman who in hid 
day preferred tho improvement of his own liolds and garden.'^ to 
the smoke of towns and the e.vcitoments of a metropoli.s. The 
couplet, 

Flrrt in the spring ho know the tu rear, 

First ill the uutunm culled the n|M iiiiig pear, 

entitles him at once to rank with the Coryeiau sage of \ irgil s 
Georgies, and suggests not only a pretty picture, but an v'.vtremely 
apposite parallel ^asago. In page 79 is an epigram of Simonides 
on the sister of Jlippias and ITipparohus, the original of v\ liich 
received the praise of Aristotle. Againat the version given iu this 
volume of the epitaph of Atldneus on Alexander the (iroat, 
obioctionable for its pedantic use of'* Macetnu '* for “ Macedonian ”— 
a subtlety too fine for “ English i*cader8 ”— 

Macctan Alexander’s tomli if called tm to disriow. 

Say that the woiid’s two coutinenhs his itioiiuiucnt compose— 

WO are inclined to pit another from Booth s collection 
If thou would’st Alexander’s mmb fitly in verse prcf'cnt, 

-“Bay that two continents unite tu bear "his moniuucni. 

Tho chapter on Amatory epigrams is very suggestive both of the 
dlMculty of reproducing 'the tine taste and subtle grace of the 
Qreeks, and also of the ^vealth of the Anthology' as a mine for 
erotic poets. Those who rack th«nr brains m vain to got Zeno- 
phUe, oae of Melenger’s flames, into English verse, may yet 
{j ytirf ftr the beautiful conceits of that beautiful songster into 
numbers which any inistreae will reward by gifts that “ gold could 
never buy.** In studying the epigrams in this class which relate 
to the fsmUiar coramonplaoo of neameBS to the beloved one, it is 
inteiestiiig to parallel Borneo’s wish to be a glove on Juliet’s 
bfwdj Buxns’s no less poetie longmg, quoted ia p. 93, with an 


epigram of Uullnu.s, of which, as J^ord. Neaves shows, tho 
^l^irivnles ha^c omitted the last couplet. As given by the author 
of the volunift l)efore us, this ruij.s— 

(bi! (lint I Wfi-o a lily fair 

rullnl by fairer Mill, 

1 jriiybt lb> fvi'iy ini>\»'iiiciit hIuuo 
A nd oil iby bo.mtj luy fill. 

^V^* regret that v\o cnmiot notice seriatim more of the contents 
of lb('.s<; pJoasjuit cJi<ipt*Tfj, but we iniiy'mention one or tv\o salient 
jionils. The inocii Importimt of lln-30 i^ the C‘\idei)t pains 
which the author ha^* taken to chronicle, by epij^iMms dfu'a/m 
id' them, the bueci'.'^sion of Gi'iak sculplors liiid artLts, and 
I he Works for whieh iliey aiv nn^M. fiinioi*.'). This is Been iii 
tile “ Li term-V ami Anisiic'’ chiipter. It is not too much to 
.siy that a careful perii.s, 4 l of it will eiihnnco the interest of our 
n.ilioiiiil treasures in the depaituienr of gems mul fleulj)!ure, and 
.serve a-s a luepamliiin I’or the .sLmly of Mr. Kings work ou tilypti(J 
Vrt, as well .as of Spence's Folynn 11 **. Hero we have the epigram 
of .Vulijialer on .^l \ ruii'.H “ Ijow ihg Ileifev, ’with those efwnouv- 
iiious authors on Ihe Jiijiiier of Fhidiori and the rallas of 
ria\ileles at (.'iiidos. Moiv relmcil and rclicout tlian most 
of its fellows is one on a etatuo of .luno by Polyoleitais, as 
i’ollow'.s: — 

'I'lw' \i'i'lve I’ulycbitu*, \vl:u aloan 

Ibid ()l .luTin, nFul 111,It “uhtlaui show'ii, 

W ind I'f ln'i' be int_' lu* cdiitl aivu, luis miecn ; 
lb 1 iiii'ivii clnimis .'iic tt'pt fiii’ ,be«*, in Heaven. 

In a coupki of epigrams in p. [7> on a i'u.st and a slow runner 
--the lallet'a parody of the fonm.r—oceur.s a form of expro.sMon 
\Nhleh iiiiiy be meaut either for waggery or for purism. Wo 
imauiuo the lonuer to be uiiuetl at. Tlie lirsL runs, us translated 
1 11 tills Volume; - 

Tfl.fidiis ran or lUnv in tli.'ii l.Ht r.u-c, 

W’lio kiiuw'i ? ’twn-i,-.Ill'll .1 (1(1)1011 of ;i pace ; 

and in the .second it is said of a .^low runner:—II(' was sty 
ilemoniaeally slow.’’ To our thiukiny, it is .always be-t to cull a 
'.jiMil" a .spade, ami it would help tin* .senile if for ‘'‘demon’' wo 
lead " delil," ami if for Ihe line about the biggnrd runner wo Wei’O' 
to .-iibditulf : -In ,sini])k‘fuel he was so devilish .slow'.” 'rinu'e 
would lie no uli^lakin!.• smdi intelligible Knglish. 

In taking leave -d'a volume of so much merit, and one whieh 
dc^.'i'vs a place, amidst nil epi^ivnn rolledion.«, we noist ngaiu 
I'xpi'i'.ss onr regret that it elosen an amusing ,'inil instruetive ser'u's j 
but 've liopi' that it may lie loUowed by another in illustviiUou 
ol' the loss known poets and prosc-wnters of antiquity. 


XAl'lEli'S MANl KACTnilXi; AUTS IN ANCIENT TIMES.* 

C ‘l llLATh'li skill in arr;rngirig hi.s jiuileriaks, with .stricter 
f aeeuiary in revision of the pr .-y, might have iniulo Mr 
Napier's book on ancient art.s jiiiil nianufaetiirc'S an exccllont 
iiianuiil of a populnr kind. He brings to his taslc a rouipeltnd 
practical knowledge of Ihe chief proee.ssos of manufiicture, and lia^ 
eolb'ded a eoii.-iderable nins,s of information upon the several eubai- 
diaiy branehe.s of Ibe .‘■abject wliieli is de.sultory iudei'd, and to 
a great degreo serond-lianil, yet in ibself valuable and suggestive. 
It is the want of literary tact and of critical faculty tlmt tfikea 
olf so mneii Iroin tho re.siilt of any kind of technical training 
and iudii-dlions reading. The book in itg pitjgent shape hai» 
grown, lie lelks us, out of an earlier work on n smaller .scale 
upon aneieiit workers in iiieUl, his later researches and piaetical 
e.vpfrionee having led liim to incorporate into his original de.sign 
sundry otlier trades or niamifacturcs tho early history of which 
calls fiu* technical knowledge as w'ell as ontiquarinn research. 
Thu writer to soim*. uxlont disanns criticism by apologizing for tho 
want of a classical education, whilst he. ha.s on his side tho plea 
that mull of learning might be spared many a blunder by th.o 
possession of a modicum of that skilled training in art or haudi- 
cruft which has bi:eu gone tlirough by working-men like himeolf. 

A succession of wounds to the pride of modern art manufactvU’e 
has been coiititanlly dealt by the gathering knowledge we have 
gained of lute years of the processes iu nee among the ntUiuns of 
aiitiquily. Specimens of handiwork in metal, clay, or textile 
products, not only defying imitation, hut taxing, if not defeating, 
onr powers to analyse or to exjilain them, have amply vindicated 
our remote forefirthers from the charge of iinniixed ignorance or 
barbarism which the conceit of recent limea had been wont 
fasten upon them. Whatever may be the advance of later ages^ 
processes chietiy rlepeudcjnt upon mechanical aids or collectk- 
labour and skill, it may be questioned whether anything in our day 
comes up, in point ot purity and delicncy of taste, in finenees of 
luuid and eye, in tlie senao of form and colour, or even in the 
quality of products, to what wrb turned out by the individual 
workers ol old. Where are now cameos or intaglios cut like 
those of Greece and her di'pciidoncics, gold and silver beaten or 
ca.st, ori-both proceBsea combined ur in the ornaments of Etruria^ 
,\H-yria, or the isles of the Mediteminean P How are we to exphiyi 
the proofs w'hich meet n» in the quarrying and working of grslwto 
masses and in otherwise dealing with obdurate substaiwsee, wbethw 
in htvme or metal, of the possession and use of itnplemimts of a 
temper or cimsistence unknown in existi ng art P S peaking even of 
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the vast masses of the precious metals, or of other accumnlaijons 
of natural wealth, with every aUoWance for uncertainty in the 
fiffitres or for exaggeration in the chronicling of 'j.VPone centuries, 
there is enough in what has been set beyond doubt by authentic 
records and Existing memorials of tho past to tax to the utmost 
the Bagacily and the interpretative skill both of critics and ol 
men of science. Wo need scarcely go as far as Mr. Napier, who, 
taking the work set down in the liiblo record as gold or golden to 
be the pure motal in solid masses, weight for weight, gets for the ac¬ 
cumulation of David’s single reign gold to tho value of 591,925,000/., 
and silver 348,004,687/. Nor need wo fall in with what we under¬ 
stand to bo tho popular view of Nebuchadnezzar 9 image, tluee- 
Boor© cubits high, having btien of solid gold from heed to foot. 
Tho diiliculties of the subject arc groat eno.ugh without tmeumbor- 
ing it with traditional or vulgar ussumplions wholly uncalled l(;r 
by anything in the record. Wo regret that men oi’ ^b^ Na^iier’s 
common-sense cannot shako themselves free fixmi conventional 
notions such as those, and allow for tho nonce that all may not 
be solid gold that glitters. In treating ms ho does at great length 
of tho golden calf, upon which he brings his praeticMl knowledge 
of metallurgy lo boar with good efl'ect in pari, Jm miglit luive oonie 
nearer than ne has done to a solution had lie given moi-o hoed to what 
we are told of tho compt)sile nature of the image dreamt of by 
Nebncliaclnozzar. Olay, we read, eii I oved largely into its composition. 
The foot, at all events, wore seen to be of that material. Thu sJieer 
irrationality of supposing such a ranss of pure motul to have been 
moulded and upreared might have led him t-i consider whctlier 
the substance of the cxilf might not, like the visionary image, have 
been of clay or gypsmu, or other inalurial easily ground to powder, 
ovcrhiid with gilding or with gold in lamimiled or other form. 
With the problem of gvimling gold to powder ho is, at all events, 
neecllesdly vexing himself. There is much ingenuity in his taking 
the successive processes of Moses to haio been (1) reducing the 
calf to bars or ingots in tho lire •, (2) “ stamping it,” i.e, beating it 
out into tliin lamimo nr leaves, gold-beat irig being an iiit 
as well known to the MgyptiauB as in our day, as shown by 
mummy cases and onmimutB of ancient date; (3) “grinding it 
very small, even until it was as small ns diii't'’--iii other words, 
reducing the gold-leaf to powder between stones or in a mortar, 
in wliich state it could 1)0 easily mixed with water and drunk by 
tho ididalrous people. The. only question is, could vve not more 
readily conceive gold-leaf lo hfl^u b»tm applied in tho tirst instance 
as a coating to a case or mould ol' .'omo earthy substance, easy to 
grind and lo dissolve in water? A\'ould not the like sugge.stiou 
equally avail to explain the huruing of altars, ns iu tho ca.so of 
Josifih, together with atam]ung them and ousting the pou<lLi upon 
the gi-aves of the children of Israel? Mr. N.-ipior and Die critics 
to whoso remarks be gives much .space in his clmpter on gold and 
silver might have spared themselves not a little painful discu.'ssiou 
of tho feasibility of dissolving gold in some chemical fluid peeuliur 
to Egypt, or melting it with some such suhstancovs ns sulphur tmd 
an alkali, possibly with nnfrnn, that being plentiful in the country, 
and by consoqueiicG, we presume, in the JTesert. Our author is a 
little hard upon schuhirs and theologians in regard to tlieir ignor¬ 
ance of technical imitters not immediately within their prol'es- 
sional ken. It might be questioned iu return whether he 1 ms 
been adequately alive to the light which the independent critical 
faculty might throw upon procu'sses in which ho professes liimself 
an ox])ert. 

In bis clmptei's upon copper, bnaize, iron, and other metals of 
familiar or domestic service tho author makes good use of liis prac¬ 
tical knowledge and experience. Starting from the disiinctitm be¬ 
tween copper and brass, wliich are habitually conl'used in our version 
of tho liibie, he gives a populiu' duacription of the metallurgy of the 
ore and its alloys, pointing out what dillcrenccs are to be traced or 
suggested between tho primitive and more recent processes. Tho 
observations of explorers in modern times are brought iu lo ex¬ 
plain tho practice of tho Egyptian or Syrian workers, whose 
nirnaccs and refuse inaterials alill mark tho scene of their labours, 


whilst tho analyses of coins, implements, vessels, and arms, by 
.euiineiit chemists and metallurgists, combine to illustrate tho prac¬ 
tice of tho earliest known workers in metallic products, and to 
vindicate their h'lstorical reputation for skill and tuate. Mr. Napier’s 
oxporimentai knowledge, together with a closer attention to the 
terms of tho Homeric text, enables him to coiTcct Mr. Gladstones 
strange conclusion that tho fusion of metals was unknown at the 
period which Homer described, or wdiou tho poet wrote. Ni>t 
only do the descriptions of Homer and other early poets show 
ample familiarity with tho casting of metals, but the discovery 
hronze moulas of on early period tends in tho siuuo direc- 
w tion. Nor is there, as Mr. Napier urges, any practical senao 
in which “stubborn” can bo applied to copper when com¬ 
pared with gold and silver. To bronze tbe epithet is with 
much more UtoesB applied, and it is our author’s conclusion 
that in his version and criticism of tho Shield of AchiU&i Mr. 
Gladstone has made copper and bronze change plac^. Of all the 
speculations hazarded by so diatinguisUed a scholar, the oddest 
is that of the age dcscribtjdby Homer havmg been that ^own to 
archKologists as tho age of copper, following that of stone, yet 
distinct fiom that of bronze, and still more from tlmt of iron. 
The mention as early as the Book of Numbers of bedtl, 
Which all commentators and dictionaries make to bo tin, is 
ndt a littlo puzzling when connected with tho fact that nowhere 
save in Britain is any available source of that metal even 
suggested. That, either in a prepared state ot as natural gte^ 


tin found its way from tboso islands to the East ai an ostonish- 
iugly early period, pi-obably through the medium of BhmaiciMi 
traders, is as much borne out by our author’s pmclical judgment as 
by the rcseni-cbcs and itiforencea of archajologists. That tne oxtdo 
of tin was used by the h'gyptiau!* and Assyrimis for enamelling and 
glazing eartht'nware is a recent discovery, illustmting further the 
familiarity of 1 he liistorn nations willi this forei.im metal. Our 
author is enabled to dispose of corbtin difficulties felt by Bedona&il 
and others in regard to Wj/ being applied to a mixture of tin vpith 
load or with tbe refuse from tbe rolimng of silvcT. The ignorftOte 
of writers like ITiny concerning the practhsil processes of manufsc- 
t\;re has introducecl great confusion into the tenue employed by 
them. In our own w'orkshopa similar obscurity is caused by solder 
being tiichnically calhal “ tin,” although known lo have much lead 
iuit. Ill the passage from the «cacmrtpoc of the Greeks to the 
liHtiu stammm^ from which have been formed the French etitam, 
the ITigli Gcriuau Zinn, and the Bow German and English tin^ 
the distinction between tlie pure metal and its mixed state has not 
been cloarly kept in view. With the practical fiictsbeariug upon 
this snbjoct Mr. Napier 'need hardly have ha.‘»}wjd up Bochart’s 
ridiculous derivation of Britannia from the Hebrew Sartdhmaoj 
the “ laud of tin.” 

Tn hie chjipt(TS on dyeing and weaving, which were not included 
in his former work, Mr. Napier sets himself to pursue tho same 
anulvtical and deductive oourso which ho baa adopted in the 
previous part.s of his book. His conclusions are bas^ upon 
oxaniinatioii and nnalysns of ancient fabrics, together with such 
notices os wo piis.sc'ss of the tissue.^ Jind colouring agents in use 
junounst tlic nncients. That silk was known to the Aesyrians, and 
may iiiive been worn bv llie Jews, if not actually mentioned by 
Ezdkicl in Hie passage m which “ silk ” is the word in our trans- 
Iniiou, Im is convinced in concert with tho most trustworthy com- 
uientaltu’s. The ahscnce of cotton ainoug all mummy cloths need 
not, he m.ainliiius, iiiilitato a|.wUvSl the strong probability that it 
had id, an oarlv period found its way into E|^ypt, if not I'alestiue, 
from India, i’lie limited means of colouriug these tissues, as well 
as linen and leather, a list of which is hei-e givoii, including earthy 
and miueral sails, -witii vcgidable and animal matters, speaks well 
for tho skill of those who could produce hu<;» so varied and So 
intnnso. Of these hues, some., like that of tho Tyrian purple, are 
not difficult to identify than are the processes which yielded 
them, vngmdy sftt forth as they arc by Vliny as our chief authority. 
]Mr.»Napior's practical cx}»menco enables him to criticizo these 
notices of the ancients w itli good efl'ect, while ho ia able to sueak 
j of his owi success in obtiiining a beautiful permanent purple rrom 
purpura lapillua, foiiiul in Arran, which like those of Oolonol 
Montagu w as found to answer upon cotton without a mordant, ex- 
C('lling in this respect all tho tar colours, and rivalling indigo. That 
thc^inciontfl used the oxich- or the salts of tin, witliout which a 
modern dyer could lim’dly produce ])erinancnt tints with some of 
the drug-s ounmorated, Uiero is no positive evidence to rfiow. The 
.absence of yellow and green anion" tho colours mentioned in 
Scripture is’noi less ilillicult to expkin, whether we refei* it to 
grouiifla of symbolism or to the want of good permanent dyes of 
either hue. That glass-making was 0110 of the arts brought with 
them by the Jews out of Egypt our author with reason thinks 
highly probiihle \ the blessing of Zebulon by Moses as “ s ucldn g 
trfi.'isiirea hid iu the sand ” may be taken to refer to this art, 
supported as it is by Pliny's mention of the land of Zebulon as the 
seat of glass manufacture. In tho art of introducing various 
colours lioiaocnneuusly into tho sanio vessel the Egyptians seem 
to hnvo gone beyond any workmen of the present day. In some 
jirocussea such 'is tho delicacy in delineating feathers and foliage 
and similar details ns to coll for the aid of magnifying power to 
malm them o ut, involving tho conclusion of a lens having b^n made 
use of in the irninufacture. At Nineveh, it ia well known, a lena of 
crystfil wna nclmilly found by Mr. fiayaid. 

Upon the building materials of the East in ancient limes Mr. 
Napier has coUecUul much valuable mutter, including analyses of 
various kinds of cement or artiflcial atone from Egypt, Assyria, 
and the Holy J^and. lie clo^'S with a marvellous chapter ou the 
Ark of N'oiih, Hie pious simpliciiy of which in these days of doubt, 
douitd, and halting between opinions is quit© i*ef!r 4 hing. Aa 
a practical man, standing apart from all theoretical diiliculties or 
critical cavilling, ho feels himself simply called upon to make, so 
to say, a model from the received text, or to lecture upon a vessel 
80 constructuLh He calls for 25,000 loads of wood, Whether metAl 
tools would be available ho has stime doubt, but the use of flint or 
other stone implements would certainly account, he Uiinks, in a 
measure for the length of time spent in building, while the use of 
pitch within and without would obviate decay for the 120 years 
Bo consulted. When, however, he is tempted to yield to tbe 
insidious suggestions of a German author, that, to promote or to 
secure the comfort of the family shut op witldn, “ God put all the 
inmates of the Ark into an liibemaimg state, and awalienml them 
after the waters were abated,” we can but feel that the best ativice 
Hiat can Ito given to a practical man of whatever class is to stick 
to his last. It would only have been, however, within the limits 
of practical workmaiiBhip to have kept out misprints so atrocious 
as Arabia Petria, Sardanapo/M, Stahl/, and such Uke, and to have 
presented to us tio Astronomer Koval for Scotland somewhat mow . 
corwetiy than os Professor Piazza Smith. 
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AMETtlCAN LITKhATLT.E. 

I N a certain sense it may almost he said that the history of 
slavery in the UniUid States constitutes the history of*the 
country durinp the past half-century. I’lie Sovon Years’ \Var had 
for its result tlic destructiou of J-'ronch power on the Americau con¬ 
tinent, and consequently, when the* Unite.d States estahlished their 
iudepondoiice, they found themselves so happily cireuiustaneed as 
to ho safe froju foreign aggression. Already Spain secniod to 1 h^ in 
the stage of deendonce, and the republics which liavo tulxcii 
her place have developed as little ability U> govern, and :is little 
power, as Spain herself. As for our own counLrv, siiiee >Ne iv,- 
cogiiizod the indepondenoo of the I'nioii our sinccro desire hns 
boon to cultivate with it the most friendly relations. Virst the 
great revolutionary war conipelled us to devote nil our rnergiHS 
to ^If-prcBorvalioii, and them the rapid growtli of our onipii-i' in 
India^ turned our nttoution to another continent, and niiide 
American affairs quite a secondary consideration. We .slioiild 
have boon only too happy thou luid wo bvu i)ermitte<l to leave 
America to its own de.vicj'S. The United Stales, iruleed, ha\(! 
not always allowed us to do so, hut still they ]ui\e so 
happily placed os to be able to fed .sure that, unless tliev chose 
to provolte a quarrel themselves, tliey would not he altudoMl, 
The circumstance has not pnued allogeilicr an unmixed hle-siiig, 
ibr it ha.s I'cmovod all outuard restraint upon iiitenial di'>st*iisi,.ii. 
It is probable that tlie slavery fjne.stioii could not in any case li;u(' 
been settled without an appejd to arnn, hut it is c('rt:iin that the 
ooui'flo of events cleared tlio ring, and ])l,iced Xortli and .‘^oulli face 
to face in the centre j and thus it came to jiass, as we hn\o said, 
that the controversy with regard to shivery aliuosi makes up the 
public life of the United States during llio past liiiH-eentuiy. 
Under these circuuistuiices it is natural that the controversy should 
seem to an American to deserve llie most mimile and detailed 
oxpoaition, and this accordingly Mr. Wilson, in his Iitar (nnl Full 
of the Slave Poii'or In Amfrirrc* j has uudertalfeu to supply. l»iit 
his work makes a demand upon' the patience of Ids nadeis 
which few, we apprehend, will ho willing to accord. The seeoinl 
volume, which now lies before us, begins witli the admi.ssiou into 
the Union of the two Stales of Iowa and Florida in .March 1845, 
and it ends with tlie election of Mr. Linc(jln in November i860. 
It thus comprises the history of little more than fifteen years and a 
half—and the history, be it. vi'iiuaubered, i;<.. of tlie ctuiutry but of a | 
einplequestion—yetitcontains no few('r tlinn 704large octavo ]>.igt‘s. 
It IS true, imh'ed, that the-^e tifleen and a half years iinin'‘di(iiely 
preceded the (livil Waf, and the controversies then raised nmde 
that war necessary, lint as merely pivparalory to the war, the 
subjugation of the South, the emaiieipalimi of the negroes, and the 
rcconsiruction of the conquered Stnte.'^i, the expenditure of spaee is 
surely inordinate. Nor d()e‘^ (he treatment of llio subject compcii- 
sate for tho long-windodness of the iiarralivc, I'he w'oik, orat 
any rate the earlier part of it, originally ajipeared in a New "^'ork 
I’eligioua weekly paper, and its .style is sucli jis a knowledge of this 
ittct would lead ua it) c.\pt*ct. lint, in truth, .Mr. Wilson has few 
of the qualific*atif)iia of an historian, llis partiaiiMsldp is tlie least 
of his niultg. To do him justice, lie does not atlect imparliality. 
And, being thus put uponijiirguard, we should have little eause for 
complaint if ho made tin* past live over umiin as ho sees it himself. 
But though Mr. Wilson isposwsst-d of considerable ability—being 
uaclf-niado man w'ho has raised hiin.S('U‘ from a huinble Maliou to 
the Vicc-Prosidency of tho United States—ho 1 ms the ability of an 
effective stump orator, not of a scholar and hi.^t()rian. lie over- , 
loads his pages wdth dry and lifeless smnnmries of Uongres.siorial ' 
debates, but he fails to call up before the mind a living pictuiv (d‘ 
tho events ho rocord.s, or of llm num who occupied a conspicuous 
position with regard to them, and ho .‘scarcely ntlempts to portray 
tho real working of slavery or the actual condition of the Sraith. 
References to the la.sh'and tho manacle, the slave pen, and tlie 
auction mart,wc have, of course, in supernbiindanco. But of the 
evervdny life vvhi<'.h lay beyond them there is nothing. And even 
these, tempting Ihcuie.s though they may he for tho pon of an old 
aWitionist, are not painted. In a word.tlio book is an ovcrgrmvii 
and heavy pomphlet, full of dec.lnmation and spiritless nan alive. 
And yet tlie events to be related are sutlicicntly stirring. Tlie ncqiii- 
aitiou of Texas, recorded in the former volume', Imd made war wit li 
Mexico inovitablo, and General Tuylur had accordinglv been di's- 
palchod to the Rio Grande. Mexico, .ns the reader knows, was 
speedily brought to terms, and the jio.'^session of additional t-erritoiy 
as well ns of Texaa wais socured by treaty. The luanuer in whicli 
this war had been entered upon, and tho^gi’eat extension of slavery 
■which ensued, gave new force to the abolitionist agitation in 
the North, and made more acti ve tho ^‘underground railway,” ns 
the organization for aiding the escape of nimiwusy slaves was called. 
These eircumstniices in turn reacted upon tho South, and gave rise to 
the demand for n Fugitive hvlave Act. Tho Act was passed in 1850, 
and from that moment cAvil war became inevitable. Millions of 
people, who hiid little objection to slavery in t he nhstract, and who 
would never have thought of interfering with it in other States, 
reoobted being called upon to aid actively in returning slaves to 
eaptivltjp. And thus the Act, while ^werning to strengthen the 
ilidtitutioD, did mOro to destroy it than onv other single measure. 
Tiion followed tho repeal of the Missouri CJorapTomiso, which still 
fiirthfa* etrengtlumed tho anti-slavery feeling. It at once called 
into existence the Republican party, whoso programme was rc- 

• lihtont if the R'm and Fall of the Slaee PoKcr in Amnca. By Ilcmy 
WiUoD. VoL a. Boston; Osgood & Co. London i/frUlmcr & Co. 


sistanco to the furtluT spread of shivery, and especially to its in¬ 
troduction into the Territoric.s. Next came, in quick succession, 
tho Kansas struggle, tho Bred Scott decision, John Brown’s in¬ 
vasion of Virginia, and the election of Mr. Lincoln, all leading 
up iuoviti'ihly to secessiiui and civil war. 

The United States preceded this country by eleven ^'eara in r' 
instituting a regular periodical enumevatiou of the people. The first 
American census was taken so long ago a.s I7(>0, aud consequently 
that of j870 was the ninth. Tho complete results of this latest 
eeiiMi.s have heeu puhlislied in two form.*^. The perfect edition is in 
llnvo quju-to volumes. It is enri(‘.hed by an instructive commentarv 
supplied by lh(^ Superintendent; of tho Ucn.sus, and it.s value is still 
I’m tiler increased by a series of iidmirablo maps, illustrating to the eye 
tlie infoi malioii contained in the dry tables of iigures. A less perfect 
edition in one thick octavo volume cuiitaitm all the statistical 
tallies of the three quarto volmui's, but il is w ithout tho maps which 
make them ho rcndily intelligible and f=o inslniclivc, and it is also 
witbout tlie greater part of the observations of tho yupoi’intendeiit 
of the Uensiis. In addition to tlie-e two publications^ which, as wo 
have said, coutain all llie statistics of the census, the lirst eight 
Lablc.s nlating io popnliition, being about one-third of the Ui*st 
quarto volume, have been printed in niiarlo shape by order of 
(tingress, uuder tho lilloof “ Stnthstics of Uopiilalion.” * This is tlio 
volume whieli now lies before u.s. It is iiimccompauied by ox- 
])lanatorv ob-.orvntiou of any kind, and consists solely of dry sta¬ 
tistical tables. We art* lirst given the population at eiicli of the 
nine ceiisii.M-.s of each .^(ale ami I’erritory m tlio Union classed a.s 
white, fret; coloured, slave., (diineso, and Indian. Next wo get the 
.Slime liy counties. Then we avo sliown tho population at the three 
last cen'^use.s of (ho civil divisions less thau counties, classed as 
w lute uiul coloured. And, lastly, we. are presented with n .series 
of lulilt',-, showing tho dilforeiit imlionalitios of tho existing people 
of tho Uni I I'd States. 

Two other iimUilmenls of tho last American census come next 
in ordt'r, but they belnng to iho last of the three qmu'to volumes, 
tliiit u])on the induslry of tho United States. That volume eon- 
.‘^ists of three parts. And tlio iiislulmenl.s before ua 11 ro tho tiiwt 
two of tliesi'. containing re.spectiv4-ly the statbties of wcciltli, Ui\a- 
lioii. mid public indeblediie.ss t, and of agriculture, f 

Somo tiiiK' bi liire (Tiist.ivus Adolphus of Swodeii involved 
self in tho Thirty Years’AVitr, one Willhitu Urscliux, a native of 
Antwerp, p]‘opo.**od (o him-the foruuilitm of a trading Goin- 
paiiy w’liich was to extend its uperat-iuns to Asia, Africa, 
and .MagellanV Land, and more esjiecially to plant a yvvetlisb 
colony in Iho Now World. Sjmin, Unglaiid, and Holland iiad 
idioadv founded seltlement'i on tho American continent, and the 
iSvvedish moiuirch, full of jirojeels for the aggrandjzemt'iit of his 
coiintry, canghl eagerly at tliis new pliiii for adding to tho wealih 
and revoniK's of his kingduiu. Accordingly he gv.intcd Ursoliux a 
chaiter for his proposed Uonqiany, and also issued letters patent 
inviting all ckis.s('s of his subjects to aid in the project. But tlio 
King’s jiarlicipahon iu tlie great religii'us slrugglo that wn.s then 
desolating (iermany for a wlnlo pos^poiiod the rca li/at ion of tlio 
plan, and bis dealli at laitzeii broke up the company. Gliancellor 
(J\en.>liern, howvver, who goveinod Sweden during tlie minoriiy 
of tho voung Ivhieen (dui.sliria, did not allow tlio idea to drop. A 
soeond Uompany was formed imdorti.'e direetion of another Dutch- 
mail, and iu 1637, ek veil )etirs boforo tbo lerniiutUioii of tlio 
'riiirty Years’ \N’ar by the Pe.av'e of Westphalia, an e.v])odition was 
lilted out iu tvv(i ships -a nmn-of-w^ir and a smaller \essol do- 
si-ribed as a yacht - wliich founded the colony of Now Sweden on 
tlio Dolavvare Uiver. The Jiislory of this lilllo-knovvn .settlemont, 
wliirh iiieluded tho pir.sent Stale of Pennsylvania, with parts of 
neiglihoiiring St.ates, was written in the middle of tho last century 
by a Swedish ch'rgvman, who had spent many years among tho 
doscondaiila of tho colonists, and was dedicated to Queen Louisa 
Ulrica, in a, loyal ami manly epistle, in which tlie good minister 
deplores tbo loss to bis country of wdiat might have been a 
source of wealth and strength, the. old history of Ai-reliiis § ha.«} 
now been translated for tlio IJistorical tSocieties of Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, and piihlishod hv tlm former. The colony retained 
its connexion with tho mother-country less than twenty years, 
hnving been conquered by tho Dutch in 1655, and before the cln.'-o 
of the centiuy it paaaed with all the dominions of the Htates- 
Gencral on the American continent into the possession of England. 
But for fully a century afferwards the colonists contimied to ejieak 
! their mother-longue, ami wore regularly supplied with clerg'ymon 
' from Sweden. This Swedish settlemout is especially noteworthy 
for having initiated the policy which has relieoted so much credit on 
' the mime of Penn. Tho Sw^edes purchased from the wild trilx>«'^. 
among whom they Kotlled the land upon which they established ' 
thoir colony. Aa the trilH'S did not undorstaiid the real import of 
the transaction, and were indeed incapable of comprehending such 
an idea as tho right of exclusive individual property in land, this 
1 fact, standing .'done, would say little. But the histoiiau of 


• Plinth CrnsHS of the Unitctl States: SiaiUtica of PopvUition, Tables I. 
to VlTl. iiK-hisivc. Washington: (luvouiment rrintiiig UlHce. London: 
'rrllltntjr & (Jo. 

f Ninth Cenaus of tJie United States; Stutiatics of Wealthy Tnxation^ and 
Indi-btedneas. Wusbiiigton: Oov'orniuiiiit I'lintiiig Ultice. London: 
TrUbiipr & Co, 

J jXinth Consnaofihe United States: Aijrindiure. Wtwlilngton ; Uovoin- 
niiMit I’rintingOflice. London: Ti(ll)ner‘&; Co. 

S A Uisiory of Nio Sweden. Bv Israel Acrclius. Tranriated by 
W. M. Reynolds, b.D. I'lilladoiphia: Viiblicntlon 1-and of tlio llUtoricul 
bock'ly of Bennsylvania. London i 'fi-llbngr & Co. 
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the colonists nssnves ns that they continued to live on the moat 
amicable terms with the Indians, And he shows that the ori|rinHl 
instructions of the Swedish Oourt urged with srocinl emphasis 
the observance of a friendly conduct towards the aborigines. ^ 

So larffe a proportion of the population of Amcru^a w now Irish 
by birth or by immediate descent, that it ia natural there should 
flourish on the other side of the Atlantic n literature quite tw Insh 
in tone nud character as that which issues from Dublin itself. It 
is possible, however, to discover a ditl'ereuce betw’oen th(’! popular 
> Bteraliux^ of the Irish in the United States and that of the Irish at 
home. The former is less Uatholic and more national. That is to 
sjiv, it is less sectarian, and aims less at oxaltin^j flatholieisiu, 
It'is more thoroup^lily informed by the lay spirit, and aeknow- 
ledf^tiS more sincerely all clawes, creeds, and nicca of the Irish 
population as follow-countrymcn. Of course there are plenty 
of exceptions on both sides, but we are speakinj^ now of the broad 
and p:eueral characLeristic.s. And in these tho liternture, of the 
American Irisli only reiiocts their political temper. Tho honiati 
Brotherhood, it will be remembered, was almo.st liercely anti¬ 
clerical in spirit. In 0 /ma Laenj * * * § *• this characteristic is very fitroii<^ly 
shown. The booki.s written by a woman- u,fact in itself nulewortliy. 
And the plot is laid at tho time of tho Irish Rebellion of 1798. 
That rebellion has formed tho subject of so many novels and plays 
that its interest ouj^ht to be exhausted by this time, one would 
think. A^et it still exercises a powerful attraction niton popular 
audienco.s, as tlio popularity ita ilio Enjfiisb as well as the American 
stage of dramas laid at the time SHlhciently proves. Rut it is in 
tho treatment of tho plot that tho unsoclarian sjtiril is mo.st clearly 
displayed. The heroine, tho hero, and, indeed, tho iuteresiiug 
personages but with few exceptiou.s are all Protestants. No iltnibt, 
this is true to historical fact,as tho chief leaders di* the United Jrish- 
mon did not belong to tho popular creed. Rut tlii.s fiiitUluhuvs.s to 
historical truth, not being the exception but tho rule, does not 
diminish tho signiticanro of the Irwitment. 

Though dealing with a dill'ereut country and a very dilVerent 
atato of affairs, Muse Em 7 \s\ is yet animated by a somewhat 
similar spirit. It is a tala of South Oarolina life in the years that 
immediately followed the close of tho Civil War. It carefully 
nvoids the military strugglea.of tho war, tho sufferings and the 
desolation which they caused, and couiinos itself to a preaentatiou of 
the social and industrial confusion that followed tho overthrow 
of tho South and the cinancipation of the ue;.rro(*s, and the efforts 
mado by the Soutbem whites to acconimodato themsidves to tho 
altered condition of affairs. The book is written in a very com¬ 
mendable spirit, its object being to excite a kindly feeling towards 
men who fought so bravely and Buffered so much. Rut it 
presents an idealist, not a realistic, view of Southern life during 
the reconstruction period. The author writes from imagination, 
not experience, ana in his desire to conciliate estranged fiMilings 
he draws too Arcadian a picture. The “ carpet-bagger,” in the 
shape of a Yankee land-jobber, proves a general benefactor, 
dispossessed planters act like fathers to their former slaves, while 
these latter look up with mingled reverence and affection to their 
ancient owners. 

The next book upon our list is also a novel relating to life in 
the Southern Stales. I Rut in this case the plot is laid in the tiinc.s 
before the war, and isde-scriptivo of society in a slave-owning com¬ 
munity. The book, however, is not an abolitionist work, but is 
written with tlio true artistic aim of presenting a picture of man¬ 
ners, usages, beliefs, and prejudices now passed away for ever. 
The author draws the })ortTait.s of his slaveowners with no un¬ 
friendly hand, and ho thinks it necessary to explain in a profneo 
that principles which are now everywhere admitted wore, at the 
time of which ho writes, universally rejected by the must nioml 
and conscientious people of the Southeiii yiatos, IIi.s book is 
by no means a defence of slavery, nor does it conceal the eril influ- 
enco of slaveiy on Southom society and Southern sense of right. 
But it is still a friendly picture, which professes to bo based on 
personal experience, every scene, we are told, haring been suggesteil 
by an actual occurrence, and several of tho characters being portraits 
taken from tho life. 

Tho next two novels call for little notice. Serope^^ though 
styled a novel of New York, has little that is< distinctive about 
it; while the Second }Vife |1 is only a trawslaliou from the 
German. 

Wc have next to notice a handsome edition of Shakspenre/s 
Midsummer Night's Dream published by Messrs. Roberts of 
Boston, and profusely illustrated by the American artist, Mr. 
Konewka. 

For some years tho earliest known form of onr Englisli lan¬ 
guage, Anglo-Saxon •*", as it is u.sually called, has been studied at 
Ija&yotto College, in the State of Pennsylvania. For tho use of the 

* Olive Lacty. By Anna Argyle. Philadelphia: Lippincott& (]o. 

‘ London: TrUbner & Co. 

t Moss Evans. By W. M. Baker. New York: Hurd & TTouglitou. 
Cambridge: The Rivt-rside Press, l.rtnthai; Sampson Row & (a>. 

X T^td of timndf. By Francis TI. Underwood. Boston and Xcw York: 
Lee & Shepard. London : Triibncr Ik Co. 

§ Serope. Bv F. B. Perkins. Boston: Roliorts Brothers. London: 
Somjvion I>ow & Co¬ 
ll Tho Sfrond Wife. By E. Murlitt. Philadelphia: Lipplncott & Co. 
London: Trllbncr & Co. 

^ Shakg^Jirc's Midaummer NitfU'a Dream, Boston: Roberta Brothers. 
Loudon: Sampson Low k Co. 

*• A Conpafative Grtmmarnf the Anylo-Saron Language. By F. A. 
March, LL.D. New York: Uoriver & Brothei-s. London: TrUbner & C!o. 


•Imlento Uiere Pmftwr M»icU-un.lortook to prq»m a tfrawmar 
el the language, which grew under lim hand until it iSjcame a 
Comparative Gnuuiuar in which the forms of the Anglo-^iaxon are 
illustrated by those of fcianskrit, Greek, T^atin, Gulhic. Old ftavon 
Old Frisic, Old Norse, and Old High (Jerman. ’ 

Osgood’s Guidos to New Flnghnal * and tho Middle Statest 
are intended to supply such information an will enable tie traveller 
to visit the plm-es worth seeing in tlieso Stfites with the least ex¬ 
penditure of time and money. 

When British Columbia entered tbo Canadian Oonfeihiration it 
stipulated that the Dominion Uoveniinc.nt should oonatrucl a rail¬ 
way to connoct the Uacilic coast witli tho Cuiuulian network of 
lines. The existing Cunndiaii railway system may bo said to ter¬ 
minate westwards in the iraruediato ncighbourhooif of Ottawa, tho 
cApiUal of the Dominion. From that" point the Pacific Ocean is 
distant about 3,700 miles, say as far as the Uml Mountains are 
from the ci)ast of Rritlany. i'he intermediatu region has a breadth 
yarying from 31X) to 500 miles, and may Iw roughly said to com¬ 
prise about a million .stpmro miles. This vast country was almost 
totally unexplored, and it will be seen, therefijre, that without a 
railway the entrance of British Columbia into tho Confederation 
would have remained without result. Indeed the colony on the 
Pttcilic. w'ould have hemi practically nearer to London than to 
Ottawa. To carry out the stipulations of the treaty, an c.^iloratory 
survey wa.*! set on foot, and thero lies before us now tho Report of 
the chief engineer employed in that work.t 'I'he Report furnishes 
an immense mass of new and interesting geographirad inlbruiatiou 
re'^pecting the Northern p»u*t of the, American Continent. For 
example, wo have l)ecn accustomed t<» regal'd the great lakes and 
the river St. Lawrence as constituting the mniii draiuago of British 
America. It turns out now that this is a complete mistake, imd 
tlint, a.i a matter of fact, tho great watercourse in question drains 
no more than one-tenth of tho afea, while tsvice that proportion, 
or one-lifth of tho whole area, drains into the 1‘acilic, and actuary 
seven times as niach drains into the Arctic Ocwin, 

As tho Dominion Govemmeni is engaged in exploring its 
cenlfid regions for the purpose of drawing into closer communica¬ 
tion its settled portions, so the United States Government is simi¬ 
larly employed in its vast Territories for the purpose of throwing 
them open to colonization. In tho coui’se 01 the work there has 
been gradually accmuulated much new material in all departments 
of natural history, and tho Federal Government with wise liberality 
has now begun to publish in a separate and accessible form the in¬ 
formation thus collected. Of the publications § thus determin^ 
on there lie before us> the two first numbers, and likewise a de¬ 
scriptive Catalogue of the Photographs taken in tho course of the 
geological survey during the years 1869-73. 

Another Iteport illustrative of the natural history of the United 
States is that upon the invertebrate animals of Vineyard Sound 
and the adjacent waters ||, which contains iu addition an account of 
tho physical features of the region. 

Still another is tho Synopsis of the Flora of Colorado.^ The 
materials for this work were derived from the Geological Survey, 
and it is put forward as the first of a series of handbooks for the 
use of students iu natural history, intended to be published from 
time to tlmu among the ‘‘miscellaneous publications” of the 
survey. 

Tho last work of tbis class on our list is that of Mr. Hunt on the 
coal and iron ores and industiy of Southern Ohio.*^ Tho materials 
for tho work are drawn chiefly frum official sources, but It is a 
private publication. 

Two medical contributions complete our list. That of Dr. Flint 
on Conservative Medicine ft is a mere collection of essays some of 
which appeared in meilical journals, and some were addressed to 

J opular audicijcos. It takes its name from the tirst paper. Dr. 
iiucoln’s Elcdne-TherapmtmXX^ on the other hajid, is intended as 
a manual of medical electricity, its aim being to supply the general 
practitioner with an analysis of tho principles which ought to 
govern his uso of electricity. 

• Osgood's New England. BoaUm : OtigiKMl & Co. Lt)udou: TrUbner 
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"^TALY. 


OrS^l^fi^iH said to hate really loft Civiia Veeclna, 
;aad the HaKanB 4re rid of the last'' symbol of French 
'v intorferonce. It, was Merely a %]fmbol, for the last shred 
of J^Wference disappeared with the catastrophe of 

* Sedaitl the Gessman war was over, a large and 

lBfide*itiaI|jarty in Fiu^pp found some comfort among the 
.gcffahi^ Wte^ i^f tb;[i^ ifethd thought that at least there 

, Vas^a French in It^an waters ready to bear off the 

eAcred ridlini of oppreSsion whenever^ he might choose to 
ffd; ’It wa6 to the Lo^tipii^t mind a sort of standing pro- 
‘ -iesl the occupation’bf Romo that thoro should bo 

elwa^ there at tho command of tho Porn, if ho 
of ^It was a means of proclaim- 
‘ if for the moment Fninco could not 

. wrong that,^hoef do^c, it still could pro. 

^t 'it was'a-wrong. Faithful Franco could at 
. *jleS^t r secure th^, popr prisoner of tho Vatican the means 
of^wjffaining* libertVv The It^ian Government naturally 
diiiilSd^ this syrapoT'i pf** French prote.st being kept 
■ before th^ eyes of all men, and ' it gently but firmly 
pressed'on w,French -^ov^nmedt the necessity of re¬ 
moving so, very^ eligbu^ / Source of discord if a really, 
fiictidly filing w be established between tho two 
n^tiodAS. For months* tho French Government 

kW owned iihat ^gumeifls of the Italian Govern- 
Siiftjro nnanswe^aole. Tho occupation of Rome is 
‘ .abbeptiki asan acc£|inplished>fact by tho French Govern- 

• , If Borne is to bQ^i*egarded as a secular Italian city, 
tbd Pops could only need a friendly frigate in a neighbour- 

port if ho Woro Bu badly treated that he really wished 
io loaVe^ RtHue/ it is ndieulous to say that ho is 
badly trdltod| or ^tbat be p^rprisoner, or. that he could 



' of; ^4lf4''!Roiiiisb Church is as haudsomoly tratiied as it 
' w poSsiblP ho. should treated in a city bclongiTjg to a 
•'\oeonwPq;W0^ an^ form part of a kingdom governed 
oh- prinpi^^. i He is moi'ely a prisoner in the 

who^ pr^ speeding a day quietly 
|ih bi]!^ ihay/bp:^!^ to'te q-^isemer lb his house. If 
•f^pVe 'l^boub Ronro or Italy, ho is as free 
to'do so as lsdnifl-n'';beinj| can*be. .K he liked to 
, go aw(l^>lfcOgem^^ be may enjoji the freedom of a volun. 

» tary exilot. mbment he ploasos. He chooses to stay 
on’ and'her, chooses ^to shdt himself up in 

- Yatjbw. Ho Hiins .ndd* tk^JoScury of Im imaginary 
inar^rvtom‘^;tho cptoforbroftloing What 

. poasibfe'W^dStt it ho fco*hiihi should bo 

'! av 'TKkjplnft. ,The Fi’ench Government 

, h) ^ the Italian 

—L pmas iis logic at 'q,- Jqbmoht* 'When to 

jid^ht<*hb ^e^ai;nk<isin|^ to tho 
aPifW^,, .a'Jromprbqjjisev ft wos 

,. had dispersed 

flkd i^he thifs chodsq 

t urindi^, bd qvatiy wil^kdraw^^" 

has ndW’ been ptrn^, ot^if? IF Is true 
^ hsa reaFy left (HvataWecebJ^’ , It 
Mtatal mdignation 1^ bwkti V, 

i^ok , Ijegitimisfc ;joqbiJ^.; Sc;. 

.Pf, trnckhng FNiroys, 

traditional tmee^ 

tsM 

- ■ , .l^V-7'- 



Government is perfectly well aware "that even in the 
Asaoinbly the .support of the Legitimista could not really, be 
scoured unless it threw itself into their arms,' dbd that in 
the country the Legitimists have nd real power wljatevor. 

A general election will bo held in Italy within a few' 
weeks, and Signor Minguetti is expected in the Cpurso of 
tho next few clnys io give a skeloli of tho policy which he 
asks the constituencies to suppoj’fc. There avc disseijsians 
in Italy as theuj ai’e everywhere, and it is natural ths^ in a 
country so long divided and so lately and rapidly united 
there should be many jealousies dpd antipathic.'?. But the 
desire for unity prevails over evnry counteracting, influ¬ 
ence, and whetlnir the proseni Ministry may or may not 
be its successful as it bnpos, there is no J^Pasoii to doubt that 
tho next Parliament wijl bo mainly composciiof moderate 
Liberals; that is, of persons who desire above all thilig&iluit 
tho existing state of thiDg.s—unity with a couBtitutional •' 
monarchy —should continue. The fact is that tho Itahahs' . 
have gained so enormously by tho recent changes which 
have made Italy a compact and considorabie 'Power 
that all their interests aro wrapped up in tho prevajonca of 
this kind^ of moderate Liberalism. The stride that N^thtsfn 
and Central Italy have mafio in tho last ten y^rs is 
a.stonishing. Everywhei-e there are to bo seen signs 
of a raj>idly increasing prosperity. Turin, afl&r 'having 
c()a.scd to bo the cu-pital of a kingdom, hag been abundantly 
recouped by the opening of the Mont Ceflis Tunnel. It is 
now the gateway of Italy. Tourists flock to it, opmmcrce 
flonrishc.s in it. It is full of magnificent new hotels, and 
looks much more alivo than even in rfio Jays when it wair 
tho home of the Italian Parliament. Milan and Genoa aro . 
atlvancing with equal rapidity, and it is only by the 
removal of tho Royal Arsenal to Spezisia that Genoa ]has 
found room for tho great activity of its port and shipyards. 
Venice is venturing to pionouuco that to it a|id not'to 
Trieste the cmnmei'oa-of the Adriatic naturally belongs, and 
docks are projected on a scali^largo qUough td tjry.jbhq^ ' 
of a rivalry which was imposbil^ so long a^^Vo^ico' 
was Austrian. Changes of cannot ;;inuoh 

afl'cet Florence, for Florontid under eveiy Govcniinfmt<£hat 
secures order must remain one of the 1ui)pt wonderfill and 
attractive cities in the ’^orld. $It i.s.pepl|^)qf'!in4ho:smaUex* 
tdwns of the neighbourhood, such as Boli^h^ that the im¬ 
petus given to wealth, enterprise, and intelligence by die es¬ 
tablishment of Italian unity is most visible. Italian,toVns 
aro not perhaps very fond of eac^ othelr/ Turiil is.’feoKed 
on as th(' capital of a liTUc nation whio|i is^Ttaljau OUlyiln 
name. Genoa is theoretically RDp«:^lie^i:^ ,mid^ft hasne\;er 
quite forgiven ith forced annoaillttua tq„ Piedmont afltfir the 
fall of JfAPOLEON. But etoiy whore tScrdjjs ’tfie Same feeling. 
Italian unity is a success—a source of legitimate pride to " 
all Italians, and a source of most comforting proBperi^ txi 
indiyiduals. Having got a good thi^g,'the |mUans have 
th»Bcpso to wish to keep it, and they drq tiot'dt all ik thO 
bumottc^to let tlieoi^etjcal pi'efescnces for;a 
of government, or <}lscoutent with tj^xatwm,; Or proTflicial ' 
jealousies, rob> them of 4 prizo^ whw^h they won paidy ’ 
through themselves, bub irtarnlyi. by-a series* 91 didAnqqfc ,' 
wondettul strtfices of'*^od ftrftuno that eitei; bd|sl][ t[i^|h$.ti6u. 

' Soma Frqhch jpumalu'whiohfkro at ,a low^jp smu^hkig 
to say 'havo::takQi^, up |hcr;^ju^a th^li ht is ig«iuig: 
-tjj Ita^. to deteia|iio^ thekfiolicyofl^iy; 

Ihim iqrtukk i/a ieriSped" W Frus^<': tfihils is ‘ 

afon^ei^le c^mplime^t ^ 

f^si a ]^w#r.jki'Frtocomdependwmahft^ 

Gol^CN^Weut opoqlvyi F|i^ohmen 
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of domestic squabbling'RI, Tnirr?*^ mnst go in and out of 
power like bumbler men, yet if onyihiiig Kuropeau is to 
bo done, anything in, which France U to figure through an 
individual, M. Thii:|{s is the only possiblo rcprcsoiiiativo of 
his country. ]hit the rnjs''e'an I’rotcctorate is a ilefcion of 
F«mcli j<.iuriialists. So long us it set'ined possible that 
there should ho a Legitimist Uestoralion in hVanco, Itiily 
Iviicw that to hoc]i Uome it must make even .Legitinu^t.s 
feel thul, Italy hnd un ally whom franco could not venture 
to attack, IJut if Fruiieu is coiiteut to leavo Italy alone, 
Italy cun liave tio desiro to ho the slave of (h'rniiniy 
anil the pcrpotnul cncm> of France. The withdrawal 
of the Ui'tiunjvr^ far from being a oonce-^hon to 
(lorniany, is a sign that tho ihreatoned iidcrfm-enco 
of Franco in Itali.in nilhirs which drove lliily to such 
a protection is at an end. The policy of Italy is to 
quarrel with nobody. She is in tho position of ;i, Im ky 
adventurer who in troublous times has made a large fnrtiiiu! 
and then wishes for a reign of iiMiversii.1 quiet., it is true 
that, in tho struggle between tho c-ccle^iasti(i and secular 
powers, Italy and Uermany arc necessarily hound togeiher 
bccauso they have a common em-iny. Ihit there is no 
identity lictwecn the ludigions questions at issue in Italy 
and thoso in (Jennany. Italy is not ho inengh advanced 
to havx* the same qtu-sl iou.s rriisetl in 1: \s inch divide (Jer- 
many. It is oeeiipird with tin* preliminary task cf getting 
life and government amt pi‘u[)('rfy si'i'nlan/.ed. It is hn.sy 
in getting tho cstate.s rrf religions corporat,ions into hy 
hands, in aapjiressing wholesale ju’ons memliclty, in taking 
tho adminiatration of praVtical atl'airs out of the hands of 
priosis. To this Avork it is also adrling that of popular 
education. Tho primary schools of Nortliein I lady ai‘c 
ftdniirahly conducleil, and, if inferior os yet to timse of 
Germany, are mneh superior to lho.se of l'k“iiiee. Prussia 
is long past the Italian stage, i t is not troubled wit h ecclesi¬ 
astical governors, or vast ecclesiastical properties, or sljoals of 
religious mendicant .s. 1 lluis long settled i hat every one shall 
beedneated astlio State thinks beat without aaking the jkt- 
mission of tho ceclesiasrieal uuthoriti" h’lie Italians do 
not regard tho questions Avith Avhieh 'dny have to deal a ; 
religious qnestioiis at all. In their eyes AA’hat th(v aro 
doing is simply polltieal. They are making prudent 
armiigements about property and t'dui^ation, and that is all. 
Possibly in time there may bo roligioiis questions raiaial in 
Italy, but tho Italians arc a long way off them at present. 
HTio pi’iests aro of eour-so opposed to the eliangea whiidi 
Italy is now making, and Avhieh have been long ago made 
in other European countries, and they ;iro also still moro 
violently opposed to (remniny and tho policy of Pritico 
.Bismarck; and both (Jovornmenta have thougiit themselves 
obliged to interfere Avhen language has been used by priests 
which has been cvUisidcred si'ditious, and to restrain hy 
force the action of tho religious orders or bodies most 
actively engaged in fomenting opposition. But it is on 
Franco, and cspeeially on France under a Logitlmlst 
Monarchy, that tlio priests have mainly relied for the iem- 
pornl strength that would enable them to combat iheir 
adversaries; and Dm moro piainly^thc French Oovermnent 
shoAVB hy sucli signs as tlio AvithdravA’al of tho Ornuniue, 
that all hope of French assistance or interference is utterly 
vain, the moro Italy and Gei'm.any Avill go on i.*ach in its 
OAvn way, aud the less amU Italians need or think of a 
Prussian Protectorate. 


CAN'AB.V AXP liOPI) DUFFERIX. 

ORD DUFP'EBTN’S .speeches at'Toronto on his rctui’n 
from his Western tour Awmld alone have gono far to 
justify his appointment to the Vieeroyalty of Canada. As 
an experienced Jiud rising mcml^er of the English Gover n¬ 
ment and of tho House of Lords, and as an iiLstruetivo 
writer on an important branch of political economy, Lord 
Duffertn might be expected to administer tho iiffnirs of 
the Dominion with success; but it would have been com¬ 
paratively easy to select a capable man of business. To 
more indisponsablo attainments Lord Dufferi'N adds quali¬ 
ties which aro useful in the government of men. Ho has 
the wit and imagination which befit tho great-grandson of 
Shbridan ; and he has tho humorous temperament which 
facilitates and attracts syrapafcliy. When ho accepted 
office he was probably aware of tho mistake which had 
recently been committed by a statesman of greater experi¬ 
ence own^ and of much ^social tact. Lord Guan- 

A vihUU^ who might hare been expected to be one of tho most 


popular of Colouiiil Ministers, nnacnonnlaljly missed his 
opportunity. It appeared that ho had liccomO' imbued 
during some part of his long official lifo with prejudices 
which are alnnidy obsolete against an Imperial policy; aud 
he also scfMncd anxious to prove that the courtesy insc*pava- 
blc fnmi Ida nature had no influonco on his political con¬ 
duct. Duriug his tennof ofiicc as Colonial Sccretaiy, Lord ^ 

C i:\-NVILI,K o.'.tf'utatiously slighted tho iiiniortanco of a con-./ ^ 
noxlou which is in fact moro directly advantagoou.s to iho^^ 
colouic.s than to tho mothiT-country. To an advocate foV 
the aimexalion of the Fiji I.slands avIio suggo.sted the possi¬ 
bility that, on lllo refiis.ai of England, the islands might bo 
m-rpiii-ed by the United States, Lord Crantillb ‘replied 
that ill his opinion such an arrangement Avould ho moro 
desirohle than the conversion of the islaiid.s into an English 
colony. Ho sternly refiLsed to (hlay the withdrawal of 
Imperiul troops from iSTew Zealand, althongli the feelings 
of 1 he colon.sts might have been conciliated without any 
pcniMiieiit modlficMlion of English policy. Even tlio 
tkinadiaiis complained that Lord Clu.S^ivii.Lfc; never publicly 
repmliated the language in which one or two of Ids col- 
IcNguc,-! jidininted tludr iruhtlerencc to .si'panition. 

Lonl Di'i’Ki'KiN went to (kiiiada with a profound belief 
ill the <;-rcatncss of the Empire, .and with a fidl iletermi- 
natioii that Ills .sentiments should not ho misunderstood 
by the iiilialiilanls (jf tho Dominion. Jt is no moro 
the of a Colordal Governor or of a Colonial 

Seeretai-y to Impdro Avhethcr colonies aro de.sirablc than 
of a King to analyse tlio utility of hi.s hereditary protes- 
si'Ui of no ally. Soon after his arrmd ho had occa¬ 
sion to dis])lay in ditliradt circTinistanees his adhorcnco 
to the m-'sl orthodox theories of constitutional govern¬ 
ment. 11 is Rlinisters, iuclmlirig tho ablest and most 
experienced of Oamidiaii statesmen, had tho misfortune to 
Ik; implicaii'd and discovered in the jicrpetration of a job. 
RV’^licti I heir (‘onduet was attacked in Parliament, they pro- 
po.sed ail adjournment to enable them to pri'paro their 
defence, and tho GovERMOK-G r'Ni:u\r. at once acceded to 
their nspiost. TTio Opposition not nnnnturally accu.sed 
Lord Di ri r.itTN of complicity after the fact, ami at first they 
faded to understand the‘force of his lYiply that in adminis- 
tering a rcsporisihlo Govcniment tho representative of the 
CroAvn must follow the ad-vicc of his Miiiistors. It Avas for 
Farliament eventually to decide whether the (aibinct 
retained the eonlideiiee of tho country; and when tho 
]\liiiislers t]ietri.selve.s afterwards nutieipatod tho advenso 
vote of tho House of Commons by resigning, tlie Govkbnoii- 
Gi:N‘i ifATi without hesitation transferred has conCdenco to 
tlieir .sueei'ssors, who had up to that time b«*n tho loaders 
of the Opjio.silieii. It avos peihapB of this IranRaetion that 
Lord I)lI'I innN Avus thinking when bo told some iJl-bred 
American acquaintances in Chicago and Detroit, who had 
jested about the annexation of Canada to tho United States, 
that the Canadians would not tolerate the exemption of the 
Executive power from legislative control. In attributing to 
ileinoca'atic fticling adherence to tho constitutional English 
rale Lord Duffkrin committed an oversight. Tho true 
theory of responsible government was creat^ by the aris¬ 
tocratic I’arliament of England, which still furnishes to the 
rest of the world the best example of a ooustitutioiiol 
system. The rudene.ss of foreigners who could refer, in tho 
pi'osonce of tho Goveunou-General, to a possible annexa¬ 
tion of Canada was moro characteristically democratic. 
When tlie Prince of Walks visited tho United States many 
years ago a similar impcrtinonce was addressed by Mr. 
Seward to the Duke of Newcastle, whoso reply showed 
that ho was greatly inferior to Lord Ddfferin in adroit- 
nc.ss, and perhaps in temper. 

Evmn if tho Canadian system were more democratio 
than the American, it would not nocessarily be bott/Or. 
There is much to be sivid for tho American system which 
makes tho President independent of Congress j and H is to 
the credit of the founders of the Republic that they insti¬ 
tuted securities against popular caprice which are now more 
indispoiiHablo than in tho days of WA.8UINQTON because tho *'4 
Constitution has become thoroughly demoeratiic. The irur- r 
mediate and certain predominance of the opinion of th» ^ 
majority has been found tolerable in England, which ha» 
hitherto (escaped universal suffrage, and in Oaneida, because 
the colony is prosperous) contented, and anxious to adhere 
to English precedents. A repartee, as Lord Dufferim 
modestly designates his epigrammatic apophthegm, may 
be tolerated oven if it includes a fallacy. There i» 
no doubt that in Canada public opinion acts with suffi¬ 
cient rapidity in the distribution of power. Ouly a local 
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interest attaches to a roceat change in ilio provincial 
Oovornnieiifc of Quebec, except that it is attributed to 
the exposure of a traueaotion which wjw* ropreseutod by the 
Opposition os corrupt. There are probabJy^ two sides to a 
controversy which it would bo a waste of time to examine 
minutely. American experience shows that democracy 
lends to create cormptiou, and it is' to l>e feared that iu 
/ Canada similar rosults will follow from tho same causes. 

*1 Thoughtful Canadian politicians have lately complained of 
•( the bad effects of a federal system which, by multiplying 
the number of elected representatives, iiocessarily di- 
minwhes their competence. In a busy community it must 
be dilficult to find one sot of honest and able men to 
become members of tho Rouse of Commons, and another 
upright body to partake in the obscure exeitomoat of pro¬ 
vincial legislation. If the humbler class of popular re¬ 
presentatives sometimes reward ihomselves for their troulde 
by jobs, tho best way of removing the evil would j)robal)ly 
bo to dispense with tho services of ilie local Assemblies. 
Tho question concerns the Canadians alone. The Imperial 
l^ai’liamont will neither wish to mecldlo w’ith their Con¬ 
stitution nor hesitate to concur in any measures which may 
bo necessary for making it more cUctitivo. It w'as 
probably judicious to copy the American (Constitution in 
its federal element, at a time when some of the provinces 
were scarcely reconciled to tho establishment of tho 
Dominion. 

Lord Dufferin’s brilliant speech at Toronto was received, 
as it well desoTved, with enthusiastic ap]dauso. The 
celebrated Latin oration which he delivered in liia youth at 
Koikjavik was not better adapled to the audience and the 
occasion. Even if the GovTLRNOU.GKNTnai. had been loss elo¬ 
quent, tho description of unqualified prosperity is pleasant, 
especially when it is known to be true. Tbo nuiversa! | 
loyalty and satisfaction which Lord Dru-EiUN bad on- 
countcred during his recent journey was, ns ho ’well knew, 
tho Tuost convincing proof of existing prosperity end of 
unbounded hope. A community which wdll for a century 
or tw o Lave no need Iq study tho doctrines of s is 

happy in being able with Jjord Diifieimn to count the 
Bwarmiiig babies among tbo moRt valuable of its posscs- 
aioiis. ] royalty is so lar the natural conROviuerieo of comfort, 
that a form of government can scarcely be antngoni^uc to 
tlio ])rospurity with which it co-cxista. Tlie Amevicfins also 
arc satisfied with institutions which, though not admiriblc 
in the 03'es of external observers, are yet found conipatiblo 
with tlie wealth and happiness of a community which 
leaves its Covcrnnionfc as little as possible to do. Heade rs 
of Caundiaii newspajicrs w ill pcriiupy be hurjii'iscd at tlic 
unurjimous ucce])t.ijnce of fjord Dim ri.ciN's ro.se-coloureil 
desciiplion of tlie present and the future. Provincial 
jourmilists disconi all inaniicr of abuses in tlic adInitli^tl•:l- 
tioii of JK^litical opponents ; nor are the supjiortvrs of C'taia- 
dian Goveruments slow in denouncing the corrupt intrigues 
of aspirants to power. Halt a dozen eleclioiiB have lately 
been set aside for brilx'ry; and tlu; Opposition rcin.ark that 
all the unse ated niomhers are supporters of tho Rini.stry 
w'bich c.sp(!cially aftbeted to re[)rcscnt political purity. A 
rebel, accused of murder, has lately bceui returned to 1 Parlia¬ 
ment by a Western coustiLueucy ; and, in sjute of Lord 
Dufferin’s arguments and repartees, advovab'S of annexation 
are Rtill to bo found in tho Dominion. Ncvcrtlieless the more 
cheerful theory of tho condition of Canada is probably the 
more correct. The co]oui.stH who wchtomed tlio GtJVLiKNOR- 
Oenkk.il during his progress must be the best judges of 
^hoir own stato and prospects. It juay be assumed that 
any serious and W'idcs[u*ead grievanco would have been 
attributed to Imperial misguvcninmnt. If tlio people of 
Canada are not ovon disposed to grumble, iluy can scarcely 
bo objects of compassion. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON RITUALISM. 


M b. GLADSTONE has onriclied the world at this dull 
moment with two surprises. Every one was much 
surprised when he first saw that Mr. Gladstone wob about 
to contribute his views on Ritnalism to the ConUmporary 
JJeviffMx Every one will now bo still nioro surprised when 
be read what Mr. Gladstone’s viow.s arc, or, we should 
rather say, are not^ upon Ritualism. Tlie peculiarity of the 
article is that exactly what Mr. Gladstone throws no 
light whatever pn is that part of the Ritualistic contro¬ 
versy on which society happens to bo very , fiercely die. 
: agreeing. There are certain first principled ojt order. And 


decency in public worship about Nvhich ull mankind, 
from Mr. SruiuiEON bj ^Ir. Mackonovutt:, are agreed. 
Mr. SruROBON would as little tbitik of onu’iaiiagriii his 
dressing-gown and night-cap as Mr. MAi KONor iiik out of 
his chasuble. Every one is also agreed ihui varintimm in 
worship must oscillato within the vaguely defined space 
which lies lietweeii tho ab^diiijely illtgal and the absolutely 
inexpedient. Yet it is precisely upon those general poinU 
of agreemeut that Mr. OlatjvSXONE tlirough nineteen pages 
of the Ktiview rolls on in the overpowering Hwing of hia 
full but self-comseious eloipience. WJicn we begin to sight 
what wo should like to heal’ .something about—namely, the 
menial distinctions or accidental cireumstanoes which 
make somo men SruruiKONa and others Mackonociiie.s— Mr. 
GladstOxNE signs his name and closes tho article. If Mr, 
Glad.stonl’s self-imposed reticence durijig the last Session 
bad boe-n consistent and persistent, if ht? had never th’cd of 
rehearsing Aitullks or I’vtuaookas, he might have 
reasonably persuaded himself that the country had a 
claim oil its lato ruler to know what ho thought up»m a 
question whi(;li people have argued themselves into thinking 
burning, prolmbly because they have firetty severely burnt 
their fingers with it. JJiit after he liad burst upon Par¬ 
liament and tho world with his second-reading speech 
npoii the Public; ^V"ors]lLp Regulation Dill, and after ho 
had extinguished »Sir William llAucoruT’s pompouB ofibi't 
to clothe tim prejudie-es of the more foolish portion of man¬ 
kind in tho sancy sophisms of a fluent Irce-lanco, Mr. 
IrLAn^ToNi' hud done his public duty to himself ojid 
to Ritualism, and was ugAin free to garner tip his 
thoughts in llinm. ^luch of Mr. Glads'I'uxe’s article is 
a genei'al di-icourse on the artistic shortcomings and ex- 
poctntions of England, Weduwood and Cottage Gardens, 
Palaces of Admiuistratiou and Chignons, true eiiongb in 
itself, and of course set forth in graniUy rounded periods. 
Diit it is what we have heard so often at South Ktmsington 
and at livery opening of a provincial ai’t exhibition that wo 
could at last almost ^Yish that tho topic conld for the future 
bi) put iu ns read. Where, however, he approximates to 
haiuding the real subject, he only repeats, not so forcibly 
bccubsc less pugunciously, positioffis which, though siifii- 
cient iu a speech thrown into a heated debate, should liave 
betui not merely expanded, but also made specific after a 
summer's iiienbntioii. Even the six famous RcBolutions 
^vliieh I^lr. Diskalli slept over iind then declared himselt 
uiinbh' to iiiidt I'ftt.'ind reappear in the feeble aud sbrunken 
forms of six general ])ropositions. 

'J’hoi-e can !>♦; no doubt that it is not only exceedingly 
foollsli, but a]iS(*lijloly wrong, in .any clergyman to thrust 
impnuemeuts, however sensible or mo'h’rato in them selves, 
upon iguoranL or unwilling congregntious, or to exhibit a 
demeanour ineonsisteiit wilb iiio lessons which a high 
rihial ought to teach. The fault is equally uudoubted 
oL’ congregations which set thcmsi'lvca to put thq 'worbt 
intorjux laticm upon everything that tlieir clergyman docs, 
or proposes to do, w'hich jogs them out of iho groove of 
their old srlli.sh indifllirence. But the quc.stion has still to 
be answered, how (hr eithci’ clergyman or cougregatioii 
likely just at pn’Seut to bo mended by being continually 
Iccturcid ill general pluTis(‘s after tho special points on which 
they dread any dilfereiK’c Iiave been bo cleiirly mapi>cd out, 
and li.ivc become the suhjccts of autin»rifcativc examination. 
iVrhajis tlici'c. may also bo somo fear whether, with Mr. 
GiiADsTONE's {>as«iiojiale confidence in his “owm flesh and 
“ blood,” that^ reasonable vcfercuco to /h/e W'Oi’shippers 
whieli every judicious clergyman will maintain may not 
grow into a condition of things in which the sheep claim to 
lead and the shepherd has to bo content with humbly 
following. 

The c(uostion of Ritualism as it now stands before the 
public—struck before it was lioard by Parliament, and ai 
this moment lliu Rubject of specific logislaiion in Con- 
vocatii»n—is at onco too large and too mmute for such, a 
superficial tri'atmeut as Mr. Gladstone vouchsafes. Hia 
venturing to tako it up in such a tone shows at least 
that, with all the brtiathless unrest of his , intolleot, 
there are points on wliich it must have been singularly 
impassive jof impressions from the moving world. His 
paper would have been admirably suitable as a deolaration 
in favour of ritual decency in days when the stagnant 
puddle of Churchwardauisiu was first stin’ed by the 
breath of onlightened opinion, and when Bishop Blomfuelo 
almost ^ent Islington to the barricades by ordering its 
chosen prophets to preach in surplices. Such a protest at 
that time against traditional Philistinism would have been itt 
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floason from the young AscANiusof Oxford. But thirty youra 
have passed since those lm[)py days of youth, and the Ritualis¬ 
tic eddtroversy has in many respects booomo one of very pre¬ 
cise dealing -with ppocidc details. The ArclibisKop of OAn- 
T^RBUBT and Mr. Purcuas might both have subscribed to 
Mr. Glaostonr’s peroration that “ the host toiicbatone for 
'** dividing what is wrong and dciiiiing wlnrt is right in tho 
exterior apparol of divino service will bo found in the 
** holy desire and authoritative demand of tho. Aposilo 
‘ that tho Church may wcoivo edifying,’ rather than 
in abstiTtct imagery of jMjrfectlon on tho one hand 
** or narrow traditional pvejudico on tho other.” 'Dio 
misfortune would be tliat when tlioy hepfan to dirido 
they might find Ihemaplvcs disputing, and when they 
turned ^ defining they might loavo olf by contrailiciing. 
“Ritualism,” since Parliament and Convocation liavo 
busied themselvos with ceremonial controver.sy, h;is become 
a direct “ transaction,” and every party in the Church is 
now alike putting forward what it wishes or repiidiatc's for 
itself, and wlutt it would concede or nTnse to every other 
one. Accordingly, the man who nndertalNes lo instruct his 
fcllow-Eiiglishmen' upon llitnalism must be pi*epared to 
have something .specific to urge on the distinct points 
about which they liappcii at this moment to bo anxious, or 
ho only misleads aiul vexi'a lliem by seeming to promise 
that which ho has no intention of ]>roviding. The more higlily 
placed, too, and influential that mau may be, the more i.s ho 
bound to biing into counsel some specific .suggestions. 
Rhetoric, however powerful, language, however sonorous, 
will not content contending parties when once they have 
got their blood up, or keep tho p(‘ace between them while 
tho conflict is still only imminent, 'riie ])ictnre, such as 
that which tho -writer olTei’s, of that whieli is now cvery- 
whero accepted, but which would not so many yeara simv* 
have been very widely Rconti*<l, poinisa mural; but that 
moral wonhl i-atj-cr seem to take the .shape of a veasoiiablc 
conviction that tilings wliieh are now unpopular may, in 
another term of years, bo eheLTfiilly ae luie-^eed in. We 
dare say Mr. (Ii.ausionk inlended !'• ^ ly this, ljut his 
inveterate habit of invoking the oxen ■. o td’ the populai* 
voice, as if it were tlie end and not the means of all ihiuL'-s, 
loads him to impute a value to congregiitiaiial action wJnoh 
might in many cases be found to tlirowbaek rather than to 
foster improvemoiit. In fact, M r. (.1 lahstom:‘ s article w onhl 
form an excellent address for .some county magnate, rather 
higher than a Lord-Lieutenant and low'er than a (’ahinet 
Minister, to read by way of giving a fillip to a Union of 
Church Choirs or an Archieological Congre.ss. If circulated 
throngh the district in an appetizing .shape, it would ho 
highly appreciated, and might do much good ni tho more 
ignor.aiit and prejudiced circles of middle lilc. Hut (‘ini- 
ncticc obliges no lea.s than nobilily. When a man so emi¬ 
nent and responsible as Mr. CrLAH'.TO.M: undertaLea to 
instruct tho world upon a question of e.xtivmo delicacy and 
very provocative of unreasoning passions, he is bound to 
treat it thoroughly or nob at all. Jn the pn'sent case pni- 
donce and policy -would have counselled the nut at all. 


THE IMPERIALISTS AXD TIIETR IIU.MBTL TRIEXUS. 

T he coalition between the Orleanists and tho Bonaparl- 
ists has had the snecesa it de.served. Tho Orleanists 
have sold their principic.s, and taken no inonc'y for them. 
They have given the lie to all tlieir prolessif)ris, wlu'ther of 
zeal for constitutional freedom or of hatred of deniociatir 
despotism, and before the words wm’c Avell out of their 
mouths they have found thatlhey might as well have spared 
their breath. Politicians who make alliances of this kind 
should at least bo sure of the result for which they play. Jf 
M. BruAS had been returned for Blaine and Loire, the .solitary 
triumph of the »Scptennate might have caused the mean¬ 
ness by which it had been obtuinod to bo forgotten. But 
whenM.MAiLufi receives 6,000 more Amte.s at tho first ballot, 
while M. Bruas is unable to poll as many as ho and M. 
Berger shared between them on tho i3tb, the issue of the 
election is not such as to leave tho nature of tho canvass 
in tho shade. Per the first time since tho fall of the 
Empire a French political party hag inadc common cau.se 
with the Imperiidista, has consented to bo beholden to them 
for su|>l)orfc, .has treated llmiu as brethren bolding tlie same 
essential creed, though differing as to particular articles. 
Unless the victory of the Empire is already won, this 
fipcotftclo cannot but leave its mark upon the events 
of tho next >few months. There is no possibility of 


’doubting or misrepresenting the fact. > The appoal of the 
Orleanists to M. Bbrgrb was unmistakable, and it was 
made more so, if ixissiblo, by the scorn with which their 
prayfer was‘ grant^. M. Brrgbr dared the MmisxBB of 
the INTERIOR to prosecute him, and then in effect offered 
him his votes. General de Citarattd-Latouh is a soldier, 
and it must have gone hard with him to decline the 
challcngo, and to stoo]) to pick up the ballot-balls. But 
even a soldier must put his pride in his pocket when bo 
j serves as a Minister under the Soptennatc. The General had 
! to forget that bo had .said not a month l)eforo that ho would 
have prosecuted M. Berger if his Circular had been printed 
I as a newspaper article, and to see it ostentaliously put into 
Hint shiipci without attempting to make good Ids threat. 
Worse tbaii this, he had iorbidJen tho slrcet sale ©f tho 
journal pitronizr'd by M. Beugi^r, and just Avhen tho article 
appe/ircd tljis pmhibition Imd to be withdrawn. How can a 
Minister stop the circulation of a journal which is urging its 
renders toxotefor his carulidatti ? All this has made tho 
uetion of tho Orleanists exceedingly eonspicnoua. Every 
Kienchman knows that they haVo Iw'en trading with tho 
lmpon.ali.sts, and, xvitli this fact once in hi.s head, ho must 
come to one of two conclnsions. lie m«y think tlmt tho 
Orleanists did tho wisest thing they could do luidor the cir- 
eumstanees. 11 is not an exalted view to takii of the situation, 
but then C’onservali.sjri which is frighUmnd at its own 
shadow Is not apt to take exalted views. iStt[iposing, how¬ 
ever, that tho fiiult of tho Orleanists is condoned on the 
Hcoro that the Imperialist alliance was so valuable that it 
could not be done without, tho next thought of a timid 
Coiiscrvativo will certainly be that it is the ImporitaUfitg, 
nut the Orleanists, who hold tho winning <;ardB. Tho Im¬ 
perialists have made no advance.s to their new allies. They 
liavc not abandoned or even oonnealed tlu'ir hopc.s or their 
(h'.sh'ns. They have presented themselves to tho Orleanists 
in tlieir true eoloiirs as partisans of Naku.kon TV., and the 
Oi'leanists have folt themsclvoK so helpless that they had 
no eholia! but to ask their aid. Why should any French¬ 
man who is miiuh'd lo join this comyiosite juirly care to 
assoeiati' liimselCvvilb the Oih'aiiist wing of it ? It is better 
to net, with tliesi' who can'giva' lielp tliaii with those who 
are redueed to sue for it. It is bidter to b(j one of M. 
lir.i.'GiiK’s supporter.s holding out a disdainful hand to tho 
struggling M. JJrua.m than to bo one of M. BiiuAs’s snp- 
lun ters begging hard for the cvnmba that have fallen from 
.M. Bkjujer’.'^ table. 'ITio new coalition may perhap.g gain 
many rccniit.s, })ut -when tho day coine.s for each clement to 
rank it.self under iis prop^'r standard, tho Orle.ani8ta will 
.see the army divided in terribly uneqii.al proportions. 

There is another effect, howc\or, which tho union between 
iho Orloani.sfs and Imperialists may possibly have upon tho 
nation at whoso cost it has been etieeted. If the hatred of 
the Empire which existed in liSyr lia.s survived many con- 
slderalde dogi'cc, Frenchmen cannot but feel startled that 
a parly which at ling moment comraands the Exeentivo 
should liave forgotten the deliberate rejection of tho Empire 
by tho National Assembly. A short time back such forget¬ 
ful uo,s.g would have been absolutely fatal to the political 
prospects of those guilty of it. they would have been 
condemned, if not ns traitors, at all events as something too 
nearly approaching to ti-aitors to have anyplace open to 
them in French politic-s. It was not to be expoctocl that 
this intensity of feeling should last long. It was an ex¬ 
aggeration, and in cour.so of time there was little doubt that 
it would shave tho fate of other exaggerations. But unless 
it hu.s altogether di.sappeared, the fortunes of tho Orleanist 
party cannot but bo seriously aftected by the course they 
Lave taken in tlio Maine and Loire election. They have 
given tlie Republicans a handle which they will well know 
how to work; and though, with so many departments in a 
state of siege, it is not safe to criticize the policy of the 
dovcrnmcut too openly, the Bonapartists themselves will 
take care that tho fact that they bavo been asked to do the 
Soptennato a good turn is not too soon lost sight of. The 
difference between the voting in the first and second ballots 
in Jifaino and Loire seems to suggest that some of M. 
Bruas’s supporters were disgusted at the policy of their 
leaders, and preferred to vote for the Republican candidate 
I'aihcr than allow the ofilcial caudidato to win by Imperialist 
support. It remains to be scon whether this feeling will 
reproduce itself in the coming elections in other depart¬ 
ments. If it does, the Orleanists may find that a little 
regard to principle would have been more profitable as 
well as more dignified. 

M. TfliHBs is so sparing of manifestoes that it is not 
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without Biguifica'noo that ho should have chosen this 
moment for making an elaborate defence of hiS policsy 
while in ofS.ee. He aghin insists on the imjJossi- 
hilifcy—an impossibility admitted hy Ae Monarchists 
themsolves—of doing anything in 1871 
np the Republic. Except as Chief of the Ropabhean 
Govornment, says M. Thikrs, “ I conld not even have 
“ passed through Paris to go to Versailles for the purpose 
of negotiating peace.” The Commune followed, and M. 
Thiebs loaves it to those who witnessed the subsequent 
struggle to say whether he would ” havo succeeded in the 
“ natno of the Monarchy in forcing tho gates of Paris.” If 
he had attempted to re-cstabjlisli tho Monarchy when the 
Commune was defeated, he would havo told the Assembly 
on one day that he was fighting only for public order, and 
confessed on tho next that he had all the time been fighting 
for a lU^storation. M. Thiebs has, *no doubt, an object in re¬ 
minding his countrymen of these facts. lie wishes to impress 
upon them that he became a Republican from nece.ssily, not 
from choice, and thainpon tho qui'stion of necessity his judg¬ 
ment is likely to bo sounder than theirs. If a Monarchy wiis 
out of tho question in 1871, what that has happened since 
will make it more possible in 1880 P Tf the dissensions 
among tho Royalists, and the strong passions of the He- 
publicans, havo all along prevented tluj idea of a Restoratitui 
from making any real way in tho country, what reason is 
thei'e to suppose that either of those hindrances will bo less 
formidable when Marslial MacAIahon lays down his power, 
and leaves Frenehmon free te decide under what form of 
government they will in future live P 'riic Legitimists and 
the Orloanistfl hate each other far more bitterly than they 
did in 1871, for tho broach between them had not then 
l)cen healed only to bo reopened. Tho Imperialists were 
despairing then, whereas now they are sanguine. The 
Hepublicftns have added to their former grievance's against 
llio Monarchists the sense of having been phiyeil with 
and deceived. Considerations of this kind will bo no 
less powerful with mqderate men of all parties at the 
close of tho Siiptcnnate than they were at tho close 
of tho war, and if they are then to lead to tho 
definitive establishment ol tho Republic, why should the 
nation go through six years of uncertainty and agita¬ 
tion merely to do at last what it may as well do at first ? 
Tho Conservative argument for the immediate establish¬ 
ment of the Republic is so cogent that it must liavo weight 
with any Frenchman who is nob either pledged to an im¬ 
possible dream or blinded by party hatred to the obviou.s 
inteiTst of tho counfry. Tho cheerful confidence which AI. 
'riiiKKS displays will not bo without its inflnoiico in per¬ 
suading tho electors that, in voting for Republican candi¬ 
dates, tliey ai-o identifying themselves with the winning 
cause. 


AIR. LEATIIAAI AT UUDDEnSFlELT). 

M r. LEATHAAI, who is a very clever man, latt:Iy 
selected his favourite topic for a discourse to his con¬ 
stituents with little regard to times and seasons. It is not 
known whether Air. Leatham’s private tranquillity is per¬ 
petually disturbed I7 political hopes and fears; Imt Lis 
public addresses invariably relate to the prospects, the 
dangers, and tho ultimate triumph of his party. A year 
ago Mr. Ljsatham explained the moans by which the Liberals 
were to perpetuate their tenure of ofiice; and although they 
afterwards incurred a ruinous defeat because they had par¬ 
tially anticipated his advice, he now encourages them with 
tho hope of an early return to power. If tho working-men 
of Huddersfield aro profoundly interested in tho subject of 
Mr. Leatba.m’s habitual lucubrations, it can only bo said 
^hat they are in a different frame of mind from the majority 
of their countirmen. The number of enthusiasts who 
would take any trouble to put Mr. Gladstone in tho place 
of Air. Disraeli is extremely small. Mr. Leatham himself 
indicated a consciousness of tho general indifference to tho 
possibility of Ministerial changes by dwelling at length on 
the immediate occasion of tho meeting, which celebrated 
the anniversary of a local Club. It appears that tho 
Liberals of Huddersfield havo a house or apartment of their 
own, in which thoy havo tho good sense to provide them¬ 
selves with tho means of eating, drinking, and smoking. 
At tho risk of offending tho temporaucc fanatics Mr. 
Leatham profeSsed a judicions toleration of beer; and he 
was probably justified in holding that facilities for obtaining 
liquor without resorting to a public-house on' the whole 


qonjflnce to sobriety.’' To cdld-bloodisd bystandops who AH 
perhaps not ojtclusively occupied with schemes for iusuring 
tho triumph of tho Liberal party* it would seem tliat aClutt 
of Working-men would bo not less likely to bo useful if it 
were not. confined to one political faction. Even a Liberal 
Huddersfield aHisan might BOmetimes listen with advan¬ 
tage to ojunians differing from his own; but poliiicians o! 
the school of Mr. Lratuam entirely concur with the Pops 
and Cardinal Ciu.len in shrinking from the possible oonbim- 
ination of - their disciples by intercourse with political 
heretics. The jjiberal adults of Huddersfield combine with 
their beer and tobacco all tho recognized benefits and 
Securities of tbe strictest Denominational education. 

It was imix)ssiblo to dilate for over on tho advantages 
of a tSocicty united by tests and articles of faith ; and Mr. 
Leatham’s eloquence after a time Ix'gan to expatiate in 
wider ranges of political spcoulaiion. Tho despondency 
which must havo op])ressod him after tho election, and 
duringthreo-fonrthsof the Session, had li.appily been relieved 
by the spectacle of one or two Ministerial blunders, and 
ijioro completely by the return of Air. GliADSTONE te the 
scene of his former triumphs. Air. liEATiiAM has iiiado tlio 
strange discoveiy that the members of the Cabinet are, 
unlike the Huddersfield Tiihcrjil Club, not exactly of iho 
same oj)inioii on all points; and he sanguincly hopes for 
a disruption which would inevitably occur if every Conser- 
vativo Icjuhjr wore i)o.sitivcly <lc(tTminod to ^vo his OWti 
way in all things. Air. liEATifAM’s theory that the more 
extreme views of a political party have a coiifitant tendency 
to prevail is not supported by modern experience. Sir 
Kobkbt Peel was iif)t an ultra-Tory when he governed nt 
his discretion his ow n party and tho House of Commons, 
nor was Lord P\LMEKsrr»N during his long enjoyment of 
power and popularity a revolufcionaiy democrat. Mr. Oi.Al*- 
stone’s history aftords a converse or negative illustration 
of tho proposition that the jjeople of England favour com¬ 
promise and moderation. In 1865 he inherited from Lord 
Pai.mebston a Liberal majority of seventy or eighty, and in 
i860 ho forced the Liberal Ministry to resign. In the Parlia- 
irnirt of 186S a majority of double the former number 
enabled Air. Glai>ston'e to pas.s several great measarea, and 
encouraged him to threaten half the institutions of. tho 
country. The consequence was the reaction wliich Air. 
Leatuam at Hie same time deplores and extenuates, aflei' 
contributing to provoke it by every racan.s in Iils power. 
In his speech he dwelt at some length on a fancied analogy 
between the Liberal party and a Dutch clock unnece8.sariiy 
tfiken to piece.s. Tho Jhiglish nation carc.s but BGCondarily 
Ihr tho crroi’s or mishaps of any particular faction, but it has 
a profound objection to see tho works of its own Consti¬ 
tution subjected to inecssant examination and repair. 
Prudent statesmen, of the class which generally controla tho 
policy of a Cabinet, are perfectly awara that it is notlbr their 
interest to create annoyance either by precipitate progre.ss 
or by unpopular retrogression. Tho inconvenience which 
results iVom attempts to redeem in office pledges impru¬ 
dently given in Opposition is at its highest point immediately 
after a change of CTOvernment. Before next Session- the 
former censors of the late Administration will have ceased 
to lx)lieve that tho fieet for which they are now themselves 
responsible is a mere jihantom. 

Having ostentatiously spread his nets in sight of the 
Conservative fowl which ho hoped to capture, Mr. Lbatham 
turned to hi.s second ground for con.solation in the supposed 
reunion of the Liberal party. It seems that at the end of 
the Session “ there was a heartier feeling and a warmer 
“ loyalty to tho eliiefs than it had been his (Air. Leatham^s) 
“ good fortune to witness for many a long day.” It is 
certainly not to the discredit of any member of the Liberal 
party that ho should retain his loyalty to the g'ifted loader 
whoso temporary absence proved his superiority to tho 
numerous candidates for the succession. “ There arc,” said 
Air. Leatham, “ thirty millions of people in this country; 
” but, as for as we know, only one Gladstone.” A less 
zealous partisan might perhaps pause to reflect why pro- 
ominent ability and unequalled reputation havo failed to 
secure or havo lost tho confidence of tho country, of Par¬ 
liament, and oven of tho Liberal party. Atr. LKATiiAM'ij 
recolloction of tbe late relations between Atr. GladstoniS 
and bis followers is singularly innccurnto. Mr. Gladpionu 
after his return to tbo House of Commons first spoke og.ijnat 
the Scotcli Church Bill, which wns epprewed by a large 
majority both of Scotch and English mombcis*. Ho next 
delivei’ed a powerful argument aguinst tho Piiblie Worship 
Bill, ending with a notice of Amendments w'hich he afterward* 
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pradontly withdrew in dofcrcnco to the ahnn.st unanimous 
dotorinination of tlio House of Commons. Mr. Gi 
was again defoatod by Sir W. HAitooriiT ou tho question of 
the appeal to the Archl)ishoi)3, although the Government 
supported his motion for reconsidering tho question. 
Finally lie with ditriculty induced the House of Commons 
to accept tho Amendments of the Lords. Mr. LiilvnuM has 
a perfect right to contend tliatou all these points Mr. Glad¬ 
stone was ill tlio right, and tlie ])arty in tho wrong; but 
tho defeat of a gre.at political leader by his own fbllowci’s is 
scarcely a proof of intcrnnl liariuony. It is true that on 
some of tho clauscR of the Kudoweil Schools Bill Mr. Gl.sd- 
STONK expressed tho umiuimoun opimouof tho Liberal paHy; 
but many of tho number voted for the uon-rent wal of the 
appointment of the Coinmissionora who were warmly fsiip- 
poried by Mr. Gi.Ansro>;ii. 

Mr. LeathAM has probably uHixed the right Inicrpreta- 
tion to ambiguous phrases whioh he suppose.^ to iudic.'ito 
Mr. Gladstone’s ap}>ro:ielimg oonverHion lo the jiriiirjjde of 
di-scstablislunent. The suitiei]iriliou that a sbUcsniMn will 
hereafter adopt doctrine.s ojiposcd to .all tlie pjofi s.Mons iuid i 
pmctieo of his life is not f)er]iiips a conipliinentary rea.snti j 
ibr contidonce in liis eonsisteney and judgment. .Mr. 
Leatiiam, in coinirion witli many other m-ltics, niKlcr.de.nds 
Mr. Gr-\n^ro.\r.’.s deeltuvirion th.it he is “ not tm idoliUer .»f 
‘‘KstahH.sJiments ” :i.s .an intimation tliafc he intend^ to 
commence an .attack ou tho English (Jhnrch. Mi*. 
Gr.ADsrovE thmk.s once, .and i\\i(‘o, and tlirieo in rapid sm:- 
cesftion; and it is highly prohable that he may be converted 
to disestablishment as suddcaily as he was converted to 
uuiver.sal autfrage. Mr. Ln.vrnAAi, as an irreconcilable ami 
impatient enemy of the Gliurcb, naturally w’clcoiiics Ins 
expected ally; but for his own purposes he might more 
prudently wait until ]\lr. GiiVnsroNi: has tin.ally entered 
on a policy of revolution. When the Swedish chlols 
were negoLiating with WAi.LLNf-rr.iN, they were not in a 
hurry to publish the news of his inbaidotl d^feelion. 
A prop ).ail for dise.stablishirig tin’ (’liurch w'oiild un¬ 
doubtedly stimulate the Dissenters a ' tilir.'i-Liberals to 
activity ; but tliere is liltlo use iu u})] i.iiiug to a section of ! 
the party which did its h^.^t and wor.sl fur Mr. Glads' 
at tho general election. Thi; seceders and lu'utnils wlio 
produced tho reaction wore di.scoritent<‘d with the Govi’rn- 
ment, not for its mnderation, but for ibs restlcssne.ss ; and 
their number would have been largely swelled if the 
Ministry Jiad then identilied itself with the eaiiso of dis- 
astabiishmont. Ouly a few mouthy before, J\lr. Gr-AJi.sioNE 
had, in fin.swer to Mr. Mia made a pnweiTul sjK’ech in 
defcnco of the Lsfjibli.shed Chureh ; and, altlxuigli a memlier 
of his family was aftm'wmds allowed to tJirow i ri-ti-ospeetivo 
doubt on his .sincerity, it was but rensonable and eonrleoiis 
to suppo.so that his npiniima were worth one yc av's purchase. 
According lo Mr, ijr.AluA.M, *■ no one knows better Ihuu 
“ Mr. GliADSTOMO that Parliament, now that it has got its 
“ teeth into the Church, will, b) use a homely simile, makf; 
“ tUoTJi meot.” Tho inl'eronco that Mr. Gr.M)sn»NE will 
abandon the principles wiiich iMr. Lkaiuaai la'gards as un¬ 
popular may perhaps bo well founded, 'flic friends of tlio 
Church will <lo well to k'arn a lesson from an iinjilacabic 
adversary, when it is proposed tt) fix tho teeth of Parliament 
in doctrine as well as in discipline. 

FARM-T..\BOU]li:i{S AND THEIR FRIENDS. 

HE busy friend.s of the firm-Iabouri’r have lately IraTis- 
ferred their alU'nl,ion from Snllblk to Wiltsliirc. No 
subject of (liscmssion can lie more unprofitable, oxeept for 
merely theoretical purposes, than tho price of labour or of 
any other commodity, ft is Iruo that, as a rule, farmers 
have not regulated the mto of wages with strict regard to 
demand and supply, but it is not to be assumed that be¬ 
cause they have Ik-ou influenced by custom or by good 
nature they will listen to tho remonstrances of benevolent 
stmugcra. The yuliblk fanners were at tho beginning of 
their late struggle exposed t/y much vituperation liocatiso 
they objected to the iuterferonco of tho Unions between 
themselves and their labourers. It w-aa, in truth, unreason¬ 
able that they should dispuU) the Hghtof combination with 
all the comUtioua which it involves. In the end tho 
farmers proved themselves BO far in tho right that they 
were able to carry Ihoir point. The managcrR of the Union 
boast that their numbers are undiminished, but they were 
compelled to confess that ihoir funds were exhauBlcd. The 
results of careful inquiry diminished Iho compassion which 


had been felt for labourers in the Eastern Counties. 
Hwollors iu towns have learnt that weekly wages 
are not iJie whole incorao oi rural workmen, and that 
farmers have not been in tho habit of caleulating profits 
closely. It alsit appeared that tho ablators had miscal¬ 
culated tlic supply of labour. Tho farmers had little diffi¬ 
culty in finding additional hands, and they could iu many 
ca.so.s diinini.Mli their own wants by retrenching superfluous 
work. Tlio unusual (hyiiess of tho summer gave the em¬ 
ployers an accMdeiihU adv.Tntfigo; but in any case their 
vii'kuy would luiv'c been inevitable. It is nob improbable 
thiit. cmigralioii may ultimately havo tho effect of raising 
wiigivs at homo ; but it is not a remedy which can be ap- 
either gratuitously or on a sudden. It was easier for 
the Enion to maintain at boino the men who were looked 
out tlian to provitlo (bem with the In{^^l1iS of settling iu 
Camilla, As .soon as it was jiscortained tliat the harvest 
would bg got in without ilifllculty, tho Council of tho 
Union hail tho good .sou.'iK! to inform their cliontH that tho 
(‘onto.^l, must for tho present be abandoned. Tho formers 
will giiiii more tlinn the labourers from tho lesson which lias 
been tnugbt. 

Mr. Fawcktt, in calling attention to a partial reduction 
of' wages in AViltsbire, .seems to liuvo l)cen iiilluoiicod rather 
by local sympathy than hy economic Tvn.soiiM. In .some of 
his lalcr letler.s he h.as, porlnips nncnnsciously, adopted tho 
apologet ic tone of a disjmtant who doubts whether ho lias 
been prudent in beginning a controvi'rsy. It is not even 
certain that his interforenco may not liave tended to ac- 
eeliTiite tlie reduction c'f wages or to mako it general 
through the county. Several new.s^iaper correspondents 
at lirst disputed tho accuracy of bis statement; but it now 
seems certain that some farmer.s Lave reduced their wages 
by a shilling a week ; and perhaps ilieir nxaniplo might in 
any ease havo been gradually followed by their neighbours. 
As a Wiltshire man, Mr. Fawokti' w'grets ibe loss inflicted 
on one elass, and tlie diminished ])i'osperity of the remainder, 
\vhii.‘h is imliciited by the ivductmu. If lie had wiliiesseil 
tho same ineidenis iu .a district where bo miglit have 
been a strangcu*, be wojild perh.ips not have bicn 
tempted to (jnestimi tho l.nv of the m.arket. In his 
first, letter he cornpla'med rather as a philanthropi.st 
t.han as an eeononiie re.asoner that woge.s .should hnui berm 
redneed on the supposed ]n*eto\|, iliat Imwl wa.s unusually 
cheap. Having probably had linie to relli'ct that labourers 
eould not, be had for eleven sliilllngs if iliey were wortli 
twelve .sliilliiig.sin the inarkcl.lie aharidon.s tho moral ground 
of objeetion lo thoj-educed rale, and end<;a\miT>! to eonviiiee 
the tanners that they niisappreiiend their own int.i'rest. 
Jt is undoubtedly true that a veduotioii of uagi's is likidy 
to cause permanent diseonfeiit; but iiiiles.s tlio price of 
labour is to be pernianoidly fived, it must be liable to 
dimimiiion as wisll as to iimrcase. A farmer eannot be 
expected in one year to concede an advance because corn 
is dear or because labour i.s sc.avce, and in unoilicr year, 
wlit.ui the circurnstanco.s arc reversed, to think cxelusivoly 
of hi.s iutuiv; relations witli Ids dependentp, \>hose good will 
Mr. KAwriuT advises him to conciliate at the cost of an 
imiuedlate ])ec*unia.ry sacrifice. The voluntary addition of 
a pereeutago to tlio market rate of wages would perhaps 
not ho adeipiiitcly .apprcciutod by the objects of his 
generosity. 

In looking lo the spre.id of eduention as tho most 
eflectiial mode of improving tlie condition of tho agricul¬ 
tural labourer, Mr. Fawcetj' virtually concedes tho question 
in dispute. The Wiltshire farmers are concerned with tho 
men .actually in their employment, and not with a future 
goTioratioii. It ia perhaps true that, an intelligent and 
educated man may make bettor bargains for himself than 
an untaught rustic, but lie will not bo able to secure for his 
labour or for any other commodity an artificial value. 
AVhen IIl'GH Miller thirty or forty years ago worked as a 
miner in Scotland, he was incomparably superior in know¬ 
ledge and iutolligence to a Wiltshire labourer of tho present 
day, and ho rccoivod lower wages. In that time and 
country skilled artisans were accustomed to live on oatmeal 
porridge, and the rate of wages even for tho best of their 
class was regulated accordingly. The Wiltshir) employers 
appear to havo taken into consideration, or to have urged 
as an excuse, the low price of flour, which is tho 
most important article of coltugo consumption j but 
the real motive for reducing wt^os has been appA- 
rontly the late diminution of their own profits, 
grain crops, with tho exception of wheat, have not been 
sabisfactoiy; and, principally in ooneoqudnce of the eoarefiy 
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of haj aod green cropsi tlio price of stock has ^ fallen 
heavily. In requiring their workmen to sbare in their own 
comparative adversity, the employers may^ perliapa M to 
couform to the strictest economic principles, but they 
apply a rule wliicU has of late years been generally accepted 
in otlicr departiueuts of industry. The price of food, which 
affects all cUsses of workmen equally, ought assuredly not 
to determine the rato of wages. When bread was per¬ 
manently cheapened by the abolition of tho Corn jjaws, 
wages rose instead of failling, bci‘auRe the general pro.spority 
caused an additional dorniuid for labour. In rcceut limes 
workmen, aided by the organizatinu of Trade Tlniona, have 
claimed to share in the profits of their employers when 
trade has been brisk, ami iluiy havo submitted more or l(!ss 
•unwillingly to a correnponding red notion in seasons of 
adversity. Within the ])rcscnt year colhV’rs and iron¬ 
workers have allowed a largo percentage of roduetion on 
tlicir former mtes of wages. 

Advice which might bo sound and servioovihlo if it wore 
privately temlorod is Homotlines loss advantiigeoiis in tho 
form of a public remom-linnce, hecanse, ainongst. other 
reasons, it is overheard by the other party, iitr. 
may perhaps havo boon right in holding that it would he 
better for the Wiltshire farmers to pay somelhiiig over the 
market rato of wugcjs than to furjji'h an excuse fur iho 
organization of Unions in their county. When he writes 
a letter to the instead of talking confidentially with 

a friend, he both suggests a menace which would bn depre- I 
cated hy the farmers, if noi, by himself, and S( oiris to j 
imply that couduci which at the wan st amounts to nil.'vlukf'u 
calculation is morally culpable. It is too lute to eontend 
that the relations of employer.^ and workmen dionld not he 
made tho subject of public discussion; but eoutroversy in¬ 
volves generalization, and tends to a uniformity of-results 
wliich i.s not always conveniently applii‘.ablo to .agricultaral 
economy. In no other industiy of ecpial magnitude is there 
tho same diversity of circiimsUuices and of the capacity and 
efficiency of w'orkmcti. When a Labouroi’s’ Union suc- 
cecds in imposing on employers a minimum rato of wages, 
it will often at the same tiftie boOi hfive estahlLshed 
a maximum and imposed u limitation on tho numhi'v.s em¬ 
ployed. Ill some parts of the country disputes about 
wages havo induced farmers to introduce us far as j»os.siblu 
the practieo of piece-work, to the advantiige both of thein- 
sedves and of tho ablest workmen, but to tlie manifest 
detriment of the aged and tlie comparatively iiitirni. One 
of the anomalies of literary eontrovcr.sy on the coneern.s of 
farmers and labourers is Unit it Is m'et'ssurily one-sideil. 
Nobody wu'ites letters to tho 7V/nr,s* to prove that the la¬ 
bourers in any parish or eounty have neglected their work 
or made unreasonnhlo demands. No sueli statement would 
reach the ears oftho.se who were criticized; and the phil¬ 
anthropists who undertake a disinterc'sted supervision of 
rural affairs sympathize with the farmer only when lie may 
be supposed to have a quari-cd with the landlord about 
ground game or unexhausted improvements, it is pm-- 
fectly natural that all persons except those who hajipen hi 
be tho paymasters should wish tho agricultural labourer to 
receive the largest possible wages. 


THE SOCIAL SCONCE CONGRESS. 

I T is to bo supposed that the Social Science Congress 
supplies a real w'ant, and serves a useful pnr|io.so of 
some sort, or it could not have gone on for so many year.s 
and excited so much interest in a considerable nuniher of 
persona. For some yuara tho waut it supplied and the 
purpose it aervod were disguised by tho quaint ina])tnesa 
of its name and by tho natural uncertainty of its sup¬ 
porters ns to what it was that they were doing. Gradu¬ 
ally, however, what was obscure has bec'.ome comparatively 
clear, and the President of this year, Lord ErOSKiiEKY, has 
perhaps been more happy than most of his predecessors in 
the appropriateness of his discourse, becauso ho has had 
the good fortune to come late in tho list, and his path was 
more plainly marked out for him. The range of social 
subjects is not very easy to define, and it is to a large degree 
marked off by an accidental lino from those subjects which 
are called political bocauso they famish political parties with 
topics for disOord. But practically we all have a fairly 
correct notion of what social subjects mean. They ai*Q the 
things into which the rich are led to dive when they seek to 
iaterest themBelycfl in tho condition of the poor. An interest 


of this kind is one which education and kimlly feuling and 
a sense of religions tluty havo spread rapidly in tho last 
twenty years among many hjrigli.shiuejx who, as compared 
with the poor, may l)o called rich. As parly politics havo 
decreased in intevest, aud there is a goaorul consent tliut 
any respectable Ministry wiR do very well as loug as it 
follows oat a policy <jf moderate Liberalisin, the interest 
in subjects bearing on tbo health, education, morals, and 
j prospecta of tlit^ mass of the people becomes stronger. A 
young man like Ijord RoShiujJiV who is intelligent and 
honest and wanfs to do gOi)d in his gonendion fiucLs Idiu- 
.self fowl'd to make liimsolf acquainted with some of 
ilio prolfioms Avliich tho coriiomplation of morlern s«x;iety 
suggcsl.s. Ilut ho finds tliat they arc very big Bubjecls, 
full of dilHciiIfcies, illu.slrated by scanty facts, and dis¬ 
torted by conllicting tbi'ories. Tu talk them over, to 
suu whctliur others can eontribute any new facts 
or truf,' view.s, to meet perhaps some one with special 
knowlcilgc who can giv(‘ exactly the infurmatinn ■wanted 
at the moment—even to euich sight of otlier people all ready 
to do Romolliiug for society, if ihey ditl but know what 
to do—is cheering, strengthening, and stiinuhitiiig. If there 
is such a thing us Soeifil iScience, it is certainly not in the 
.slightest degree helped or retarded by these Congi’osses. 
But Social Science is a coy nyjnph, and tho.se who helievo 
in liei* cxisteiieo enough fo Hcidc her with the reqiiLsito 
energy find de[)lh of tJiouglit aud research ai’o noce.ssai’ily 
few. W'liat is iricontestablo is tluit tlitjrc are very many 
cilucuteJ, zealous, weU-t<^-elo ]K’-rsuus who want to do good, 
but feel that th (5 old methods of direct hinofaeliou uro 
inadequate or wuirthless, and whu, directly they try to 
.siriko into a butter path, feel puzzled aud bewildered, 
Tiu'y can at li'a.s1, however, meet every now aud then, 
and have a talk and keep uyi each othei’'s spirits, and 
})erhaps tell t'uch otlu'r .something rbat has struck them 
which may not be iiltogelhcr a mistake, or impart some col¬ 
lection of statistics tliat may not be altogether baseless or 
irrelevant. The Social Science Cimgres.s is, in fact, a 
gathering for a friendly chat of puzzled persons, longing 
to do good under dillieult circumstances. 

There could not ho a better embodiment than Lord 
RoBrnmiiY of all that is required in the President of such, 
a Cungi’e.ss. Ho is young, ho is ardent, he is thoughtful, 
ho is moderate, and ho thoronghly understands that he is 
not likely to set tho world straight in the twinkling of nti 
eye. Interested in many somel questions, what ho had to 
oiler was the exprcsKioii of tliis inU'r<>r. He thoiightmosfc 
justly that what tho meeting could do ^\as‘tl> stiiuulato 
tlie sympathy and what ho lermed the electric ciuTent of. 
feeling among il.s members. He had thought oyer xuauy 
of lilt' mo.st olivious [U’ublems ibaf. oee.urred to him, and he 
HubmitU'd ins thoughts to his hearers, not as contributions 
10 new thcirries, hut as ajipeals to existing feelings, lie 
went over familiar ground; the necessity for compulsory 
education, the advfmiagesof technical instruction, the power 
of combination among masses of pureluiHcr.s or labotux'rs, 
tho conditions under which workmen can bo better houb«d, 
the sneecsa of club.s formed for tho amufiemeiit and in¬ 
struction of tlie poor. He had taken the tnmblo to got up 
a wide i*angc of facia, and could speak of what is going 
on in France, Germany, and tho United Stales, arf well as 
what is going on in England and Scotland. He made it 
cle.ar that what is being done ff.u‘ the poor and by the poor i.s, 
if takim a.s a whole, by no means a small thing. Mankind is 
working in a new'direction, and many experiments have 
to bo tried before it can hii ascertained m what- precise line 
futuro efforts aro to bo made. But it would be a. great 
mistuko to think or speak slightly of what ha.s ah’oady boeu 
done. Gcnnany has, for more than lialf a century, been 
perfecting a system of education which is so vastly siqK'- 
rior to anything in England that sho lues at last done us 
tho enormous servieo of forcing on ua tho conviction that 
wo must either imitate or succumb to her. What pur¬ 
chasers of the humhlor class can do by combination is iliu^ 
trated by tho Granges in Aincrica» which throw our modest 
Co-operativo Societies iutx> tho sliade. Tho Grange oUCali- 
forniix has its own ships, exports its own produce, and im¬ 
ports at a reduction of 50 per cent, tho foreign goods of 
which it has need. Some at Icaat of the associa¬ 
tions which have been formed to supply arrisens 
with deoont dwellings havo been pecuniarily succes.sfiil, and 
perhaps tho most succossfnl has been one in whicJi a com¬ 
munity has been settled in block with it.s own laws mul 
regulations, and with a total cjxclnsion of public-liou^cs. 
Clubs, as a rule, liavo not thriven, ibr the reason lliat, if 
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everything wob done for the poor, and tho clubs were founded 
and managed by the rich, they did not olfer what tho 
poor wanted, while the poor themselves were too unedu¬ 
cated to support them. As Sir Wili'Kid Lawson lately 
remarked, the public-house beats the club if the club is a 
weakly one in a backward district; but there aw instances 
of conspicuous buccoss, and Scotland may perhaps boast 
of tho most illustrious e.xainplc, ns at Dundee there is a, 
club w'ith a thousaud menibcra who have attained that 
acme of civilization revealed by their combining a love 
for beer in moderation with a passionate foiidness for blue- 
books. Lord IloscmiKY remarks that the records of such 
thiugs read like tlie records of great victorie.s, and it i.s 
ijojt surprising thfit those who record such vich)ries should, 
liko Lord Rosehery, dwell on them with cnlhusiaHm, and 
bring them to the notice of puzzled brethren in tlie search 
after the path of useful efti3rt. 

Partly, perhaps, out of compliment to Lord JliioumiAM, 
who was the founder of these Congnis.ses, a spiM'ial im¬ 
portance has always been atkiched to ttio.se iliscussion.s of 
tho Congress which boar on law ami legal .suhjecls. Over 
this department of tho labours or ploasuros 'n' f he (Congress 
Lord MONCREri’F has been appointed this year to [)re.sidc ; 
and ho thoroughly appreciated and heart-ily udoptt-d the 
chaiYicter which Lord Ko-sehery liad striven to give to 
the proceedings. Jfe did not affect to talk KeitMitifieally ; 
he did not even afl’ect to talk praetieally. }lo liad, iis .s«i 
able a man was sui’c to liave, some desultory thoughts 
about law and law reform which had occurretl to liim, 
hut ho could not say that he was convinced of their truth 
or prepared to advocate them, or to let any one quote 
his authority for adopting them. If, however, it was 
understood that they were all doing nothing more than 
having a friendly chat, ho should bf' very happy 
to chat about law in a friendly way. There is 
nothing in tho hitist absurd in this. Every one present 
would have liked to hear Ijord MoN(‘JiEii i uilk about law 
or anything else at a diniu'r-biblc, and weuUl have thought 
what he said very well worth considering, although 
one would have deemed Lord Mojstreiff pleilged to 
what he chose to say, or bound to Bjicak as accurately and 
exhaustively as if ho wore iJeeiding in court a judicial 
question. The meeting of the Social Science Congress is 
like a long dinner party, where those present are not only 
permitted, but expected, to talk what is tcclinicully known 
as “ shop; ** only that tho members for tlic sake of eon- 
veuicnco oat at one hour, and listen at another. We do 
not know that any of those plea.saut dinner-table remarks 
of Lord Moncreifp about Scotch or English la w” call for 
much critical observation. At a dinner-table it is rnucli more 
important who makes a remark, and how it is made, 
than whether it is in itself very true or now. 
That English law has partly gained and partly lost by its 
aevorance from the general mass of Europeai\ law is true 
rather than now as a remark; but any one to whom the 
renuirk was perfectly familiar would like t(3 hear Lord 
Mohcbeiff make it, and make it well. If any part of Lord 
MonOBEIFf’s speech is to be singled out for comment, it 
may possibly be that which referred to the formation of a 
Code. His view was that nothing but a Code could assimi¬ 
late Scotch and English law, or could really Imrmoni/.e Co»n- 
mon Law and Equity, but that a Code was hopeless because 
it could never ho got through Committee. A nation which 
knows what it wants,but cannot contrive to realize it Wcauso 
a particular Bill could never bo got through Committee, is 
certainly not ripe for a Code, and certainly docs not doservo 
to have one. ►Still Jjord Moncreiff did jjot like exactly 
to say that notliiiig should he done towards a Code. At 
any rate he could make a suggestion good enough for a 
dinner party. Let .some portion of law be selected ua to 
which there is little doubt or controversy, which d()(?s not 
present any of the real difficulties of a Code, and in which 
no one will feel any particular interest, so tliui little criti¬ 
cism or opposition would bo excited, and then let any two 
or more members of tho Social Science Congress codify it, 
all alone, gratis, and for their own amusement, without any 
bother of paid draughtsmen and Government support, and 
Committees-"and then—why then a step, not a very long 
step, but still a stop, towards a Code would have boon 
taken. There is a (juiet fun alniut tho suggestion which is 
not unworthy of a Scotch converaatioualiBb of the highest 
rank. 


MR. BIiriKAlffJ AND IRELAND. 

I T has been annouuccd, apparently under authority, that 
Mr. DiSKAVii.i’s iutcuded visit to Ireland has boon in- 
defimtely postponed. His medical advisers, wo are told, 
arc of opinion that “ it would be dangerous for him to go 
“ to Ireland at all, or, if ho were there, to carry out tho 
“ purpose of his visit”—that is, to make speeches. Every¬ 
body will of counse sympathize with Mr. Disraeli on the 
indispoKition which has led to this advice being given; 
hut iIuTo are many ronsous w'hy tlio decision in iteelf 
should be a subject for congratulation. Mr. DisiUELi’s 
political advisers, if ho ba.s any, or if he condescends to 
eon.sult them, would probably join very strongly in tho 
prudent ronusel of Ids medical men. It is possible that 
we may have lost what tho Timrs finely calls a “ splendid 
“ addition to tho present autumn’s extra-Parliamentary 
“ utt:ei‘ance.s ” ; and if tlie oratory of statesmanship were 
merely a form of icstlietlc (irijoyment, it might perhaps 
Jiave lieen Avell that Jvishmeu should havo had an op¬ 
portunity of lisl-oiilng to tho Premier’s eloquence. It 
may bo dembled, however, whether his audiences would 
Jiave been content to accept his speeches in this simple 
Ibrni. They wtmld certainly have cudeavoumd to ex¬ 
tract a political nieaidng irom his utterances, and it 
would have b<jeii scarcely possible, under such circum- 
stjinecs, for the most cunning master of words to open his 
lijis without eitlii;!* giving uniioccssary offence or exciting 
dangerous expectations. Tho speculations of the Tiuies as 
to tho probable results of this visit if it had taken place 
are a melancholy illustration of the want of respect for tho 
intelligence of Irishmen which is too often shown in tho 
rcmodic.s which arc suggested for their discontent. Irish 
disaffection, we are as.surcd, is absolutely without real 
ibiiudalion, and “ought to yield to proper treatment,” 
wliich, it seems, is to consist in pretty talk. It is obvioms, 
however, that if tho dibatfoction is unfounded, that must 
mean that everything has been done for Ireland that can 
justly ho expected, and that she has nothing more to look for 
from the British G overnmenl. However true this may be in 
itself, it is difficult to conceivo how any reasonable creaturo 
could for a inoraent imagine that Mr. Disraeli’s going 
over to Ireland to say this to the people would bo likely 
to throw thorn into an ecstasy of delight, and to “ ceracut 
“ anew the ancient and deep-rooted brotherhood between 
“ tho 1‘higlisli and the Irish.” A di.siinct aimoiincemenb 
that no further concessions can ho made would naturally 
1)0 regarded rather as a challenge to war than as a pledge 
of friendship; and, on tho other hand, any indistinctness 
on this point which left room for an impression or hopo 
that Mr. Uisiiaeli hud still Bomothing left in his bag for 
Ireland <'Ould not fail to produce incalculable mischief. Yet 
one or other of these things Mr. DisiUELi mast havo said, 
or allowed hirnsolf to be supposed to say, if ho spoke at all. 
Anybody who knows anything of Ireland, and of tho poli¬ 
tical forces and aspirations which are at pi'cscnt at W'ork 
there, and tho sort of people who are directing them, must 
be perfceily aware that Irishmen are not at all likely to be 
contented with empty words about their being “ an integral 
“ portion of the same nation as their English brethren,” 
with “a common history and common interests.” Mr. 
Disraeli can have been under no apprehension of an un¬ 
pleasant reception, lor tho Irish, whatever their weaknesses 
or faults, arc always generous in their hospitality. The 
mischief of the visit would havo lurked in the impres»ion 
which would have been formed, on the one side or tho 
other, of tlio disjiosition of the Govoir.mcnt to make further 
concessions to what are called Irish ideas. 

There is a very wise remark in one of Lord PalmerstoIi’s 
letters which have just been piiblisJicd in regard to tho re¬ 
lations of England and the United States, which applies 
equally to the relations of tho British Govenimcnt lo 
Ireland. “ It ia not,” he ^aid, “ concession on this matter 
“ or on that which is of national importance; it is the 
“ habit of making concessions, and creating abolief that you 
“ will make them, that is fatal to a nation’s interest, tranqnil- 
“ lity, and honour.” Unfortunately this belief is the lesson 
wliich has been sedulously and continuously taught to tho 
people of Ireland daring successive generations. It may 
bo said that tho various concessions which have been made 
were wise and beneficial in themselves; but there can be very 
little doubt of the fact that a deeply rooted conviction has 
been left in the mind of the people, and artfiilly cultivated 
by those who desire to use them for other trarposes, that 
nothing has been given except through fear, and &at 
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fresh demands have only to bo made with snflicieut 
loudness to be conceded in timo. And there con 
bo equally little doubt that this fooling, by distracting 
attention from real benefits and tho means of sub¬ 
stantial prosperity, and by keeping up a perpetual state 
of unrest and desire, is tho source of much of tho unhappi¬ 
ness of Ireland, and of the difficult relations which continue 
to subsist between hor and the rest of tho Empire, Wliat 
Ireland above all wants is repose and leisure to attend to 
hei* own everyday affairs. She has hitherto been like some 
unfortunate invalid whoso malady has been rather doctors 
than disease. ThcTO has been perpetually some grave man 
sitting by hor couch, feeling her pulse, tapping her all 
over, reporting all manner of alarming symptoms, and pre¬ 
scribing every variety of cure. She has been, as it were, 
tho common resort of ambitiouB physicians in search of a 
sensational experiment. Young and ardent beginners have 
tried to make a reputation by attacking the case, while 
more mature practitioners have endeavoured to recover a 
fading name by the discovery, if not tlm cure, of a fresh 
crop of diaordera in an nnfsiiling 8ubje(;t. It is certainly 
pot surprising that, under aucdi treatment, the unlucky patient 
should have yielded to hypochondriacal delusions. Ireland,in 
short, has had too many doctors and too much physic; and 
common humanity as well as prudence would suggest that it 
would now bo well to let her alone fora while find see what 
will come of the ris mcdicatrlx naturw. It is obvious that, 
Tinder these circumstances, nothing could be more cruel or 
wanton than for an English statesman to go out of his 
way to renew the old system of probing and plastering. 
.However benevolent bis motives, or however great his 
skill, ho would bo certain to disturb Ibc operation of the 
more wholesome restoratives of peace and (piietness*. 

It is no doubt highly desirable that Irishiricn should bo 
made to comprobend that they stand on tlie sariio footing as 
Eiiglishraen as tlie citizens of one conunon Empire, but 
this docs not happen to bo wluit the discontented people 
in Ireland want. In fact, thoyhavo it already. What they 
are seeking is to bo placed on the footing of inliabibint-s, 
not of a common Empire, but of an independent State. 
They ask that a majority of Irishmen should be allowed 
to govern Ireland in their own way, without refer¬ 
ence to the opinions and intcre-sts of the people of Great 
ilritain. It is unnecessary to repeat the familiar reasons 
W'hy such an arrangement is inadmissible, but it is un¬ 
fortunate that a part at least of the population of Ireland 
should as yet have failed to appi’cciato them. It does not 
follow, however, Ihjit it is cither expedient or in good taste 
that ii Minister should go over to Ireland for the purpose of 
tlirustiug these reasons in tho faco of the people. It is 
enough that demands which affect tho integrity of the 
Empire should bo set aside with dignity and decision when 
they are formally presented in Parliament. Mr. Disraft.i is 
no doubt a very clover man, and has probably great faith 
in his own eloquence, but it is impossible that, if ho 
had spoken, ho could have avoided or ignored this subject, 
and it is equally impossible that ho could have said any¬ 
thing without either giving countenance to tho movement 
or needlessly exsisporating its supporters. There was 
an obvious significance in the delight of such journals 
as the Nation and tho Inshmaji at tho prospect of drawing 
the head of tho Government into tho toils which wore 
spread for him. It was, no doubt, hoped tliat a 
sense of civility would prevent ^ho visitor from 
speaking too strongly in opposition to a popular 
cry, and that his utterances might bo twisted into 
pledges which would encourage tho hopes of Home Rulers 
in the meantime, and intensify the anger with which their 
subsequent repudiation would bo received. The idea that 
Mr. Disraeli has only to run over to Dublin or Belfa.st 
to make one or two smart speeches is a curious example 
of the sort of superstition with which some people believe 
in the power of public speaking. Recent experience might 
have been expected to convoy a useful warning against im¬ 
plicit confidence in the magical efficacy of messages of 
peace. The thorough contentment of Ireland must neces¬ 
sarily be a slow, tedious, and fluctuating pi-ocess, and can 
be accomplished only by the gradual operation of wise and 
firm administration and advancing education. On the 
whole, it is impossible not to feel that Mr. Disraeli’s cold 
has bmn the means of preventing a very rash and wanton 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD REPORT. 

B y a singular and inconvenient arrangement, the Report 
of the liocal Government Board and tho Report of. 
tho Medical Officer of the liOcal Government Board are 
not printed in tho same volume. Tho department reports 
genei’ally on the adminiatrdtion of the laws relating to the 
public health, and refers the reader for further particulars 
to the Report of Mr. Simon. There are obvious disadvan¬ 
tages attending this practice of double reporting. When a 
Parliamentary department says that so and so has been 
done or loft undone, wc know with whom we have to deal. 
There is a re.spousible Minister who can be questioned 
and, if need bo, censured in Parliament. Tho Medical 
Officer, on tho other hand, is only a subordinate of tho 
Local Govoniment Boartj, and it is impossible to 
say with any certainty how far his views represent those 
of his superiors, or aro merely suggestions thrown out for 
their consideration. It is very desirable to havo Mr. SiMO.Nh? 
views upon the matters which havo come under his cogni¬ 
zance (luring the year, but it is equally desirable to have 
tho views of all tho Local Government Board InspcetorH 
upon the sanitary history of their districts. Wo are not 
sure that at present one docs not crowd out the other. Mr. 
Simon puhlisbes a kind of intermediate Report founded 
apparently on Reports of tho Medical Inspector.^, and thia 
is pretty much all the information given to the public 
on tho most important side of the Local Government 
Board's work. Even this, as has been said, liOR 
to be looked for in a separate Parliamentaiy paper. 
That Mr. Simon’s Report appears in its present fom ia 
not tlm fault of the department. The Public Health Act 
of 1858 directs that it shall bo laid before Parliament, and 
a provision wliich was very appropriate when tho Medical 
Ollicor of tl 10 Privy Council was tho only sanitary authority 
remairiH unaltereil now that ho is merely one of a largo staff 
of Mithoriiicsli.aving charge of a great di'partmeut of State. 
Bqt tho omission to print or reprint his Report in tho same 
voUimo with th(j general Report is one which it is in tlie 
power of the department to supply in fiitiiro issues. 

This is not the only fault we have to find with these 
Reports taken together. When tho liOcal Government Board 
assumed tho supervision of tho sanitary administration of 
the kingdom, it might have been expected that its annual 
Reports would constitute a comprehensive} review of the 
sanitary work done or still romaining to bo done. Tho In¬ 
spectors who work under the Kdneation Departmeut present 
a report on the general progress of educational work in their 
districts, besides those tabular and other statements which 
acquaint the department with the condition of each separate 
school inspected. It is truo that these Reports are now bo 
numerous tliat only a selection from them can be nrinted *, 
but a sufficient sample of them is communicatou to the 
public to show thci nature of the information obtained, and^ 
for the rest it is enough to know that tho department 
learns all that ciich of its officers has to tell about tho 
matters which it is liis business to investigate. Nothing 
of this kind is to bo found in tho Report of the Tjocal 
Govcrnraeiit Board. Its Inspectors are muish fewer than 
those of tiio Education Department, so that there would 
havo been no difficulty os regards room in printing the 
general Report of every Inspector. It is to be presumed that 
such a Report is made, and that each Inspector annually 
reviews for the information of his chiefs the sanitary work 
done} in his district; but, if so, why are not these reviews 
made public? It is quite intolb'gible that the parti¬ 
cular work in which the Inspectors have been engaged 
should bo kept private. The quarrels they have had* 
with this or that sanitary authority could hardly bo printed 
without giving more offence than it would bo worth whilb 
to cause for such an object. But it would bo quite pos¬ 
sible to print so much of their Reports as would enable the 
public to form their own conclusions os to tho sacoesa of 
tho Public Health Act without entering into these details. 
As it is, we know little more than that so many Medical 
Officers of Health and so many Inspectors of Nuisances 
have been appointed, and that so much money has been 
borrowed for sanitary purposes. If tho Annual Report 
coutaLned a Report from each of the Inspectors and from 
any of the medical experts whose inquiries possessed more 
than local interest, groat help would bo given to the 
creation of an intolligent body of opinion on sanitary 
questions. At present wo know that the work of prevent¬ 
ing disease is entrusted to many hundreds of local IwdicR, 
varying from a wise and energetic municipality to an ob¬ 
structive.Board of Guardians or a London Vestry. There 
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is nothing in this fact to inspiro confidenco or even hope, 
unless wo can know at the same lime in what temper 
these authorities have taken up their new dutie.s, and what 
degree of activity tliey are bringing to the discharge of 
them. This is precisely the intormation which the In¬ 
spectors of tho Local Government Board are able 
to supply. They pas.s a great part of their time 
in coiderring with these local nnilioritics on sanitary 
matters; iliey know tho difficulties they havo to contend 
with, and the zeal or supinonesa which they disjday in con¬ 
tending with them; they know what is actually bcijig done 
in llie direction of sanitary reform, and how rar what is 
])eing done is likely to prove iidetpiuto in itself or to 
lead to aomoihing adequate in future. JS'o diaihi their ex- 
poricDco upon these points is laid before tlio Local Govcni- 
inent Board, but in tho interest of sanitary ])rogress it is 
important that it should bo laid before rarliotnout as 
well. Tho Local Government Board has, and must long 
coiitinuo to have, a vciy hard jiai*t to play. If 
it were to mako frc'quorit nso of tho powers en¬ 
trusted to it, tlio object in view M'culd probably be 
rather hindered Ilian furthered. So much local imuitioii 
would bo engondered that sanilary gih^vaiices would soon 
come to mean the complaints of liio,bC wlio uro made to be 
well, instead of, as now, tho complaints of tlioac who are 
left to be ill. It ia needful therclure that tlie Hoard slionld 
move with great caution, and it is also needful tliat it 
filionld not do violence to local opinion except when it is 
sajiporled by general opinion. The dillusion of aaniiary 
information is the one means by which this gmierul opinion 
can be built up. If the Local Croveriimeut Boanl desires 
io bo supported in its conflict with obsLinalo Raniiary nntlio- 
riticfi, its first business is to let the public luulcrstand what 
these sanitary authorities arc ahout. There is no way of 
doing lhi4 .so natural and so effective as ih<* publication of 
the Reports of its Inspectors. 

Until this publication takes place we must remain iu 
ignoninco wluaher the sanilaiy aiithovilics arc luirciy 
doing what, they must, or setting iheitL^clvcs vigorou:^]}’' to 
do what they may. If Ihc former is the ti uo aeceuut of 
the matter, then a good deal moje will bo ntadod in 
tho way of Icgi.slation. It is not enougii h»i‘ .a Hoard of 
Guardians or it Town Council to send tlnar Mcdic.vl Officer 
of Health or their Inspector of Xuisances to rep(»rt ujiori 
special ontlircaks of disease, or to examine some iiotorjoii.sly 
overcrowded court or some unusually ofiensive pigsty. 
Tho division of tho whole country into sanitary areas ought 
to lead to tlio publication of something like a sanitary map 
of England and AVales. '^fbo nenly ereated sanitary 
authorities ought to havo instlluied in tho first iiislance — 
ought, if they have not done so, to he direoicilhy PaTllummit 
to instifato now'— a complete sanitary review of liie districts 
commiltoil to them. Tlu-y ought to know, and to let the 
public know, in what way their district i.s ilraiiied, from what 
source it is supplied w'ith water, of what cpic.lity ilio waiter 
is, how many houses arc defective in pvo]>er sanitary 
ujiplianecs, what stc])s are being talion to iireveiit new 
homses of a similar kind being built and to compel the 
owmens of existing houses to put them into hotter order, 
what nuisances iu the way of noxious Irados or manufactures 
e.xistin tho neighhouihoud, and how fur the evils arising I'rorn 
them are in course of being remedied. If tliesc ijuestions 
could bo answered ahout eviuy town and village tluough- 
out England, W’e sliould have all tlie facts which for r-aai- 
tary purpo.ses it is important to giT at. The machinery 
for furnishing tliin information aheady exists- 1'liere is 
not an aero of ground iu Lie country for tho health of 
which some local authority is not responsible, and thia 
local authority can, if it cho.)SOH, enlighten itself upon 
every one of these points without needing any powers 
which it does not alreaily po.ssess. h'or anything 
that is positively known to the tiontrm'y, this kind of 
inspection may bo going on now. If it is not going on, 
and if the local authorities avo for tlio most part unwilling 
to Bet it on foot, it wi'uild not he difficult to frame a short 
Act of Parliament which should compel them to lodge tho 
required results witli the Local Govemmeni Board before a 
certain date, on pain, iu case of default, of having to see the 
inquiries made for them by the officers of the eontral au¬ 
thority. Until the Local Government Board lays aside its 
refcicenco and allow’S it>8 Inspectors to tell the public plainly 
whkt the local sanitary authorities arc doing, there is no 
means of ascertaining how far legislation of this kind is 
really needed. 


TIII 5 PRINCE OP WALES’S INCOME, 

I T is impoKslhlo to suppose that the explanation of the 
Tiitics with vofcreiico to the pecuniary affairs of the 
PiiiNci] of Waliis was published mthoat authority, bub it 
may bo doubted whether it was wise that it should Ix) 
puhliblied at all, at least in tho sha]>o iu which it has 
just been presented. It is said that it is iiecei^ary to give 
ji denial to cenTain Btatements beeause, if they aro not con- 
i radietod, they may bo supposed to bo admitted to be true. 
It seems to us that this is oalabli.shing an extremely incou- 
veniont and dangerous preeoileiifc. It is one of the penal- 
tiefi of the Hmxci'.’s rank that people should amuse 
thoinselves by gossiping about him, and discusBing 
what they imagiuo to ])o tho state of his private affairs; but 
tho penalty waicild bo iutolerablo if ho were required to 
iulic iiotieu of every idle and impertineut story about himself 
which might ha})])en to get into eircnlation. In any case, 
if it is nce(3ssai‘y that a contradiction oi* explanation should 
bo olfered, it is at least desirable that the occasiou which is 
chosen for making it should ho consistent with the dignity 
of the pi'ivoii coTicerned. It has not hitherto been thought 
necessary that a gentkanan should sloop to rectify tho 
lattlo of the scrviiiits’ hall or the gossip of tho streets. 
The sufficiency of tho ITmnou of WAi.r.s's income is natu¬ 
rally u question of Stale, and it is riglit that it should 
bo di.seussed ; but tho discu.ssion should be based on an 
aiUlioriiativo statement of the Ituits openly furnished by 
a responsiblo iMiuistiT. If it had been only a question of 
the pre.sent imlulitediiess of the Pkinck, an tiHSuranco that 
his means were sufUcient to meet all claims upon him might 
have been enough; but the question i.s really of a mucli more 
serious character. It i.s stated that ILs Koval IIiouxess is 
able to keep out of debt only by drasving ujxm his private 
capital to the amount of from ion to tw'cnty thousand 
pound.s aminnlJy, b.is ri'gillar income being every year ex¬ 
ceeded to that extent by hi.s expcmliLure. We arc not told 
liow long this ]U‘ocr‘ss has been g<ung on, or how long tho 
Hiuxcl’s ca{)ilal maybe ex])octcii to endure this drain upon 
it; but it is j'lear that, if bis expenses arc not diminished 
or his income increased, a time will come when tlie ex¬ 
pedient which at piesent enables him to avoid an accu¬ 
mulation of debt will cease to be available. The ([uestion, 
therefore, arises wiiat should bo done to avert the catas- 
Iropho which is ajipuroidly approaching; and this is a 
c|ue.stion which, it seemB to ms, oannot be convonieuily 
thrown open fur loose popular discussion. It is difficult 
for ordinary ]>eople to estimulo exactly what ia the proper 
amount wdiich is reipiired m order to enable tho Heir to 
the Throne to fulfil tho duties ol‘ his rank w'ithout okIou- 
tation on the one IiutkI or jiaraimony on tlie other; but this 
is a euhject upon which the Ministers aw bound to form 
an opinion; and, if they think tliai tlio BuiKCH’s present 
income is insufficient to meet tho unexpected obligations 
which liavo been tlirown upon liirii, it is thoir duty to 
suggest some means by which a grave public scandal may 
bo avoided. It cannot bo said that Uio country has iic- 
gliMited to pro>'ide for tho expenses of the public repre¬ 
sentation of Jtoyalty, and it is to be hoped that some 
arrangement may he devisoJ by w’hich this pi-ovision may be 
applied io the purpose for w hich it was intended. 


WORRIES. 

B y worries we moan evils in anticipation; those fimra, voka- 
iri'itatious, and dangers which haunt the mind, un- 
aettlod and disturbed, out of its ordinary routino. though it is so 
far at case in proaeiit circurastancoe, and has so little ground in 
positive fact for its forebodings, that it^ to call in fancy tp swell 
vague a])prelie!»3ion into shape and oonsisteiuy. Misfortune is not a 
worry, nor yet is a well-grounded anxiety. Worries aro possibly im¬ 
pending Iroullos and annoyances magnified into sUch large dimen¬ 
sions as not seldom to cause more nnoasiness as mere creatures of the 
imagination than they would do if converted into feet. We know 
while wo brood over them and dilate upon tliem that we ougfht 
to combat them, that wo are exaggerating trifles into things of 
importance; we are conscious of a fevered fretful fency, and that our 
fears are of the nature of phantoms. The real trdultieS of life, est- 
perienco tells us, are feels equally patent in all times of tho day, in 
all weathers, in every state of h^ih. We may feel them inore at 
one time than at another, but tliey never lose tneir character to the 
understanding. Wc are aware, on the contrary, that worry BxjpRnds 
and dwinffics. Awoke at midnight, it is a terror, at noonday a 
bugbear to be smiled at, set aside, overcome j but not the less is its 
I sway powerful at its own time and hour. 
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There is a mixture of oonseience and cfTWtrdife in iUe chanu'tor 
Buhject to worry. .Tt terrifios as tbrouirli our weahneft.'ieij by 
(I vista of wicoiigoniftl f.'ffort, of muddle that we cannot ai'u tnjv way 
through, of energies severely taxed. Always w-e are tli« (iel.(»rs 
unprepared for our part, unofpial to it; hut, howot^r many arc con- 
cornea, the poreou on whom the presiiure lit*s, on wliom it 

devolves to diawotanglo inlrlraoioH. to reduce chaos into or'.l-r, to 
reconcile conlradietions. The mind nubjeet lo wcu-rh s i.s unt in¬ 
dolent; but it runs in a groove, expatiates iji b:isiive, rMiinoL roiHo 
itself to prompt action, is very far tram rejoicing al asud-hn c.iil 
uporj its powers. And yet from these very c:iu'<ci)"-f roin ii ((n .ul o! 
contrrtnnpSy fiirhire, incongruity, from iln liorror of conln ucjn, rr!>!M 
its recoil from rish, from its morbid pursuit of rmiioto couM- pn iK . s, 
from an unnecessary and little appruciotod synniaiJiy with nrlvrs 
in possible predicaments—it feels that itself is the ora* lo .stt!]! into 
the breach, to plan the, n^scue, to face and to a\ert the niischiel'; an 
innocent vanity, after all, wJiich generallv dies with the d.i\liidif. 
It is Hamlet'a state of mind applied to social dillicullies nnd the 
lesser miseries of lifo 

Thf tlmcj ii out of joiiit;—0 eni'^cd siiift; t 
That ever 1 wns Iiorii to net il Ti,^!it. 

For tlicvictini of worries is n'-'^'cssarily \erv unlit for tlu* w'or\- wbieh 
he thus nfticiotialy imposes on him.^elV. TIow, a.iks the inordi'st, run 
we regulate events of which we know not Avh'Uher lluw \\ill (‘ver 
bippon? and why should wo think with pnhilid iinvietv aim.it 
that on which our thoughts can have no iiitlurnreP Common 
sense will ho no party in such cousultntiojH. Tlie iii:in wdio 
tackles and gets the bettor of ditlirultics whin they ilo uriM* is ef 
another temper altogether; ho is ouc who wiiils for llio ofe.-i-'ien, 
wasting no ingenuit y on iinuginary Bituations, hut rjuu-K (o a[>(ife- 
hend and .‘uningo the farts of a ctisti us they d<!( Inre tlieiu''< Im f*. 
Ilo docs not fret and fume in perplexed anlirij)ation through the 
hours of inaction, but, dear-beaded, in rulm seU-relianee, iidd-i 
himself, not without complacenry, to the. task of rodufing roul'mion 
to order, and settingtbi' crooked slraiglit. Whatever ri-t!i‘e11on be 
be.stows will stand daylight and diicupsiou. The other, the dre.mh r. 
listens, admires, acquuisces, and, if he is wlse,k(?eps hii unprotitubb* 
hicubrations to himself, thankful to luiu* tiie .[ue'itiou ih.it has so 
painfully exercised liirn settled for him. 

The step from being hauntod by w'orries lo worrving in turn is. 
however, almost inevitable. Whenever some ocrumeii brings many 
persons together for a rominon object lliere is geuerally mu* of the 
company importunate in pressing his appiebensiotis uii the e,'uernl 
miuu. Tim anxious worried member of a travelling party e.iuMot 
help l>‘ing troublesonio lo his asivoriates by w.iriiings tuit of season. 
Ilegives vent to his fears wlieu fears are futile; be fure.^i s liiat t he, 
luggage will he lost, the train mi.s.sed, the hotel full, wlieu notliing 
can be done to avert 1 lieso calamities. His enemy i’ouion IvU wi^eii him 
and the fairest prospoct.s, and he cuiinol help making oliiers sliiirers 
in his own distraction, probably showing the liuist resource ol any 
of tho party when the tiling he ferinH really Iiapp*'cs. I'm t, wherever 
woiTi(!saro given way to, llie worried peivon, whether it be in the 
cause of punctuality or foreseeing* dnng*er and jios'.’ble incohve- 
nionco or accident, bivak.s uj) smlgne^s, reminds hU frietids ol‘ 
cares and duties wlxicli all would williiiirly forgot for ii time, and 
spoils tho plensuro which he is so .solicittms to preseive from 
distnrhani ‘0 and mischiinee. This maybe merely llu‘ in-liiici of 
teasing, hut also it i.s the temptation of the Utirvous temper alive 
to possibilities, and feeling that nobody else is sulliciently awake to 
remote dangers. 

The gre.alcr troubles of life are certainly iudepondent of tiiiiefc 
and seasons. It is only in song that tho young widow cau com¬ 
plete the sum of her elderly husband’s obliging qualities by adding 
that he died at precisely the most convenient time of year; but 
surely the pleasure-taking soiison is the season of w-ori’ics. They 
characterize tho turn of the year along with rooks, and pariridgi-s, 
and shooting-stars, which may be seen all the year round, but collect 
in flight'5, and nin in coveys, and fall in showers in llm autumn. 
The holiday months are tho very hotbed of won*ies; nor need a 
person bo peculiarly susceptible of worries to be Irieil b> them 
at this season. It is their opportunity. Somebody must lio 
awake through tho small hours in every family that is ongngod in 
a schemo of change and enjoyment. Somebody mu.st puzzle himself 
or hoi'self to the verge of de.'^pondcncy in evci-y Imuso winch expects 
a succession of guests: how to reconcile contciuling plans and 
olpims, how to make the right people meet eacli otlier, .and to 
keep the wrong people from fallmg in each other's xvav. How¬ 
ever smoothly things may run, some, one, we nuiy be siiiv, lias bud 
an uneasy time. Serene and smiling as is the brow of our 
hostess, it has wrinkled but lately under a touch of mimic angnihli, 
very like the real thingf while it lasted, as she passed ttifficuUic.ti 
under review and saw ehadowslomn and grow portentous to a startleil 
fancy. Worries flourish in holiday time because in fact they are the 
of prosperity. They drop into insignilicance at tho tirk touch, 
or even threat, of calamity and adversity, Tho heads of a sca¬ 
the party, worried to death with tlie various uneasinceses and in¬ 
conveniences incident to this form of enjoyment, find them 
disappeai into space at the mere alaim of sickness or the panic of 
ft bathing accident. How coolly will a man take the disarranging 
of eiaborately planned schemes of pleasure, or even some slight 
where his £)elings ore most sensitive, at the first susptcion of soxne^ 
thing wrong in hisaflairs; while l«v would have fumed, fretted, 
helieved hinisetf the victim oj cruel fate, made everyhody unhappy 
about him, if he bad seen his fortune on the rise ioftteod of going 
down. XJohkoken felicity is ineompatlhle with humanity ; worries 
•le the natural alfoy o£ ft prosperous career.' ^fhey are tho 


rccogiution of the law of mutability. 1'be diftemice that 
happinMfia hii.^ amall lorments appropriate and peculiar lo it&elf, 
which so olU'U overcloud it to its owru'V th it it ii* uol recognized 
forw'but il i» till ibiil phaao of it ut least bus passed away tor ever. 
And ccvtiiiulv Inn is one of the cuuipcnBulimis for downright 
tabimilv. .MV^fovlinu* on n largo.iFcalu s''i)ds worrii's packing, und 
p>’n])lo will idi'cj) in.d. r a bi avy lo^s who juiss weary vigils "under 
ibf oL’ sm.tll appi-cbcn-iions ; Ihi; mind under the shock feels 

?>iddcnl\ loose arid di‘-enp,.ig( d from a himdri'd petty annoyances. 
A slnnigH of liberty iloods the mind. .So mniiy tilings now 
iloii’l hi liily wliicii before were of such wonying im])orUti»co. 

iili lli.a. lei.-oii }>reacbc.s and tliat uuu.'distB say, tho appro- 
Ii* iNi\t' teiiivci'.iiof.ii (,in never wholly uiercomeit.'inature. All it 
can do i- to k.n-p it, iVom betraying itself iiiid ])ocomiog Wh a pur- 
tliuilar atnl ecic-nil iinifiuic’e. J Acullcut rulcH arc pul forward on 
Ibc Biibjoet, bur v.o alwuN.stind that the paoiu'ca comes from aphy- 
hlei.'ui who li.is no IK ..-d lo try his ovMi r<.u\edy. Sir .losbiiaUey- 
iiolds, the cfibne-L of laoii ami lhi3 nui.3t irulefitigable worker, Uid 
it down tlijil iho st’crot ul life consisted in never being over.Mjt by 
(iljh's : but woiry n-*vei »b<)w^ it.-elf ns a irille, it siicma important 
while its jtowei* holds. J'.aak of ideal porcuity, reeom- 

niend.^ ..aglin'r a.', a«::diii“rof iinquiei tbougliio.butlo bis rciulersho 
sccoi ia uuui w bo m^MTCoiihl iiiue, had an unquiet thongbl. Sjihiey 
Siiuili, eolbieing ehoerriiJiic.-,B, wi) a tlml ibo biibit of taking «bi»rt 
r j» ol Innii.iii lile i.s ilie .si'enU, -Melancholy (by which ho dearly 
iHfMU.-woni(sI eonioioiiiy Ilies to lire fnliirt* for its uliineut, utid 
inu-t bi* ••'icnio.l. u*d by dliuinisbing the raitgir of our view, I 
li,i\e a liircc 1;iiiiii\ coming on, my income is diminishing, aud 1 
shall fall into pet'iini.irv iliHit ultie-., W ell, but you ufo not fU>w 
in peeiiiiimv dillinillich. Hr'ro Jic i.s confusing legitimate 
mxioiien with the i'lindtiw of ihoiii, wliich Is our subjia"!. The mjm 
will bo wirov to iL'duce. }»is cxiioiidituro tbiin to shut bis cycS, 
whioli i^ ibe (kInuo uovtn. Tlusn jua.-viiptiLUis all ini8=^ the idea 
oi di.'fe and eaptme which li» ^ at tin* b.>Ltom of the word. I am 
iiuuied bvrpiriiu.il hnunits in tlie inuiit nvsou, Avidtea Urn most 
dopondiugof poi'l.-. Hip pmwerenumslcreindeed; but every 
g< uuiru' won*>,o\en if it be but ti sonugaulbor's discovery, too late, 
of a eiilieal inispj ini, f-liHius ;l;e s*iinc n.ituic. It dogs, lixes its 
fang**, emiiioi. lu^ sbakeii oil', xAhilo iN Indd lasts. Ity ligurcs alone, 
iiB simielliiiiir cxti-rnal, i'iui llit; lornifiit be expi’e.'Sed, as Charles 
L!inib,tu!n.-i!oninir his wonits, will lake the thorns out i)f his pillow 
iiod lliug lhi*iu at rh h uumi'.- uigbt-caps. 

i; miiy, liowi*\<‘r, be argui d lli.d Mine there is no such Ihiug flS 
liumaii perieetion, tin? world would g-t (ai but ill if there were no 
teuqjer^ n litllt* on the side of morbid, and apt to fiibs tlu-Uiselvtfl 
In OI lu i'^. W'e .~ee people indeed to wholuiiolimig couicB amiw*, who 
t.ike, lor granted lliat all will go ridil without thoir meddling, who 
li\o a-!. tliouLib tl)*'\ h.id perleeted themselves in 1 lie wise maxims 
' We Inne reli-ntd lo. a\1io ue.vei* siutieipal'* trouble or are alarmed a 
inoMieiil loo Mioir, but. Innvt ver coiuloii.ibJe ihi.s may be totbein- 
Nohes, ihi' le.'soii eoan*'^ too to tliem to erigag'e out eonvi- 

dence or ,suu|.athy. .Men are so imidi olteiii-r immoA’ttMy aereJm 
fioni apalln than ivom rcllectioii that, if wo caiiuot La\( the ox.at‘.t 
medium, wen .-icu ouu-elves rat In r l<> the perluibatioTis of a temper 
]m*mai iiiely luul unprold.ibly uiixiou-. with a will to hdp and r'Ctity 
beyond il.s resiiiirees, tliMii to the ])ar.-i\e eudiuunec and c,dm help- 
lesMies". wlileb contenlidly h.'U\es tl.e fiets, entniigleiiMUits, Mid 
uueasinessiv.* ol K>eial lile to whoever is willing or foiccd to eH" 
counter llum. 


AbTIIOIlP. 

I^OHTITAMPTONSll IJJE, almost tbo central comity of JCng- 
T.1 land---,in old v\iiter deBcribo.s tlie town of Northampton ns 

situated‘‘ill ipso in'siilo* nmbilico—is without doubt oiio of the 
moBt T'espectable. ^^"e use the word in .Mi.^s Austen’s many 
of whose lieroes nnd heroines are supplied vvith “parks" mid 
“Iodides" in thiji favoured county, ]{e^pectabilitv, iu the days of 
Mtr)iilluid rarh, iiuplit'd a Comfortable country house, an iiicoirio 
of fit least two lhou.sand a year, and n recognized positiiin among 
all the visitable folk of 1 he neighbourhood, ikiopte of this class 
luive Hhvi 1 ^s nuomuh'd in the land of “squires and spires”; and no 
part of Enctmid is more thiekly strewn with “ respectable ninn- 
sioiis, or conlidiis more groat iiouses of real importunee, .such as 
Ihirghlov, Milton, Hockingham, Drayton, Castle Ashby, and 
Altliorp. Tt can hardly be s.iid that Norihiiniplon.kire is mi his¬ 
torical .'o.int y. It has no history at all in the sense in whicli York¬ 
shire, Norfolk, and Dovoiwhire have histories. Events have indeed 
hfippeued within its borders: but they might almost as well have 
bappened chewlieie, .sinee they wore not ruled by the gcographicul 
position of the couiitv, or by ^'ocolinritics of r.'^ce arising (vom ibul 
uosition. bmidi points of hiatorical interest as do belong to 
Nortlifimpton.Bhire gather for the most part about these existing 
great houses, or the sites of such ns have disappeared, like Fother- 
inglia y oi Nortlnvui pton (lastie. At Rijckingluim wo romemliur Anselm. 
On the mound of Northiimpton, overlooking tbo river, wo rooall 
i3t. Thomaa, and that fajoous scone in Inc Ring’s hall which 
was followed by his flight from England. But although Itooking- 
ham and NorthampUm, each on tlie buitW of a great I'orest dis¬ 
trict, wero for that reason much afloidod by Normim and J'Jantii- 
genet kings, and thus heouni,e the acoims of sonio irapdrhuit gstther- 
inp, it uT not until Tudor days that the group or house's which 
stili make the chief glory of Northamptonshiiw becomtis mally con¬ 
spicuous. At Burghley it is dillicult to think of any one but the 
grcAt Lord Ti'easui'er who built it. Apetliorjio equally mcalls ha 
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foundoi^ Sir Walter Mildniay, V'lixabetli s Chuhcellor of tho Ex¬ 
chequer, who reproduced tho quiet courts of hia own dwellir^ in. 
ihw College of Emmanuel at C'ainbridgc. lloldeuby and Kirhy 
were, in their full splendour, the croations of Sir Chriat(.>pher 
Hatton. The first had l>c(m his birthplace. Down Iho long gallery 
•f tho latter the “ grave Lord Keeper led tho brawls,” after his 
Court fortunes had enabled him to buy tho estate and to complete 
the half-built mansion. Doiighton, with its stah-ly avenues, was 
the homo of the FiOrd Montague who sat in the hall at Fothcringliay 
at the trial of Queen Mary, of whom a very curious picture is pre- 
aerved in the mansion. At Milton the tree is still shown under 
which Wolsey rested wheu, on his way to Leicester Abbey, he was 
ontertained by the ancostor of the present owner. Custle Ashby, 
although a much older Btrongliold existed on the couniiaiuliug site 
of tho present house, was built by tho first Lord Ui>nipton in tho 
reign of EliKaboth; and AUborjj—with which wi’s are just now 
most concerned -~i‘-ame rather helore that time into the hands of Sir 
John Spencer. Doth Compton and Spencer wen^ among those great 
shoep-owners whose fiocks, according to Sir Thomas Mor<?, “ con- 
Buiied, destroyed, and devoured whole fields, houses, and <‘ities. 

. » . For their masters. , . . inclose all into pastures; 

they throw down houses, they pluck down towns, and leave nothing 
standing but only tho chiu-ch, to be made a Bln.-ep-houso.” The 
wealth thus gathered was enoinnovis; and tlio fouridalions of Castle 
Ashby and Althorp may he said—as local legends assert of certain 
bridges and churches—to have bwu “ laid up'^n woul-packs.*’ 

Northamptonshire is not pictuv(\<vp\e. Indt-cd the special re¬ 
spectability which belongs it is hardly ctunpatiblo wilJi much 
hiH and dale, and not at all with wild iikkus or heathy uplands. 
It is still, os Fuller described it, *' an apple without cor*! to bo cut 
out or rind to bo pared away.” There is no waste ground within 
tho county; and the forest which anciently coverod so much of 
the Btirfaco must have disappeai-ed at a very early puriod, since 
Camden found little wood except at tln^ (‘xtremo limits of the 
county—about Tlockinghaiu and ^'avdley Chase, where it still 
lingers; and an old saying, “ Ho that would eat a hutlcred fagot, 
let him go to Northampton,” is explained by iMillor as implying 
that to be the dearest town in England fur fuel, where no coals can 
come by water, and little wood docs grow on land.” Jiut the forest 
gavo place to rich arable laud; and the broad given pastures w hich 
follow the course of the Ne,ii had always L-eii attractive, sim e the 
most ancient sottlomenU lie aUjug tho geulle rising ground that 
slopes upward from the river. The geie * d level of the country, 
and tho comparatively good rtiads xvhicli ii\c level rendered pos¬ 
sible, assisted tho ivapectahility of Northamptonshire. Squires’ 
houses arose at convenient distances. The county lay at not more 
than a long day's journey from liondou ; and in Llizabcthaii days, 
besides tho open pastures which attnu tod the great shecqi-ownera, 
the ttir was regarded as unu.siially sweet and wholesoine, owing, 
it was thought, to its distance from the sea, \%hich a writer 
so late as 1738 observes, “ doth not infect it with its noi.<?oino 
fumes.” Throughout the last century plnnung went on largely 
in Northamptonshire *, u great example having been set by Duke 
John, the Planter,” at Boughton, where fiir-stretching dm 
avenues are marked features of tho landscape for miles about the 
house. Tho baroness of iho land which followed the old sheep- 
fexming and the clearing of the natural forest was thus gradually 
replaced by woods which have long since become vcneralilo ; and 
“ ne that would eat a buttered fagot ” must now go elsewhere than 
to Northampton. 

Of Ihcfiu wooded domains, recoveroil to something even more 
thaai the sylvan beauty of tho primitive Ibrc'st, Althorp is one of 
tho most delightful. The deep w'oods that clothe the sides of the 
valley, the sunny lawns—tho true old foivst wood, still maintained 
in Northamptonshire—that open below and between them, dotted 
with deer, and overshadowed here and tliore by some stiite.ly oak 
or beech, “sentinels” of the closer ranks; the broad turf 
** walks ” (again a forest term), and the air of repose and seclusion 
that rests on the wliulo scene, combine to produce lui imprc'Sj^ion 
well in keeping with tho associations of the place, and with the 
special troaaures which the house contains. Ik n Jonson, and tho 
masque with which he greeted the Queen of .Fames I, and Prince 
Henry, when, on their firat journey from Scotland, they entered 
tlie domain of Althorp— 

This is Cji>ni issiis’ face I 

And the djimc hath Syrinx gi icc! 

0 that Pan were now in place! 

Sure they are of heavenly ra(!c ; 

Waller, and Sacharissa, who lies buried in tho little church at the 
head of the park— 

Ye lofty heeche.s! tell this matchless dame, 

That if together ye fed all one flame, 

It could not equali'/o the Imnrlredth part 

Of -what her eyes have kiitdled in my heart; 

and Edmimd Sp»jii8er, whoso Faery Queene Gibbon exhorts the 
lords of Althorp to “ consider as the most precious jewel of their 
eoronet”—these are the names and memories which first occur to us 
as we look down from the higher ground on the aomewhat ordi¬ 
nary in^ion. The nobility of the Spencers,” in Gibbon’s words, 
"has been illustrated and enriched by the trophies of Marl- 
borough and there has been no lack of distinguished pei-sonages 
in their immediate lino who have shone alike in comp end Court. 
Yet the associations of Althorp are hardly so much with public 
life oa with retired leisure,” and with the calm delights of such a 
vast “ Paradyse of Bokes ” as only the enthusiasm of a Dibdin could 


fairly describe. More than fifty thousand volumes are arranged in 
the rooms assigned to them. The number ’ alone probably exceeds 
that of any othor private library in the world; but when the ox- 
trame rarity and the admirable condition of most of the hooks are 
ooQsidered, it may be otlded that very few public collections equal, 
or even approach, it in some of the most important departments. 

Althorp is hardly an iniposiug mansion. Mra. Jameson de¬ 
scribed it Ra having “a look of compactness and comfort without 
pretension,” and perhaps this is the utmost that can bo said for it. 

house w'os cased with a whitish brick by the second Earl, tho 
collector of tho library; and of late years a building has been added 
which brings the great library more into keeping with the rest,* hut 
does not alter the general contour. Yet tho house bos really 
grown out of that built by Sir John Spencer, the great ahee;^ 

! owner, early in the sixteenth century. It contains portions of this 
I date, and aucce.saive owners have left their marks within and about 
: it. Tlui groat staircase, and probably tho picture-gallenr, remain as 
they were planned by “ Sacharissa,” Dorothy Sidney, the wife and 
Boon tho widow of the first Spencer Earl of Siuiderhind, who fell 
at Newbury. In order to make them, flhe enclosed the inner 
court of the Tudor house. Her son, tho second liarl, made 
further changes; and Evelyn, who was a great friend^ of tlio 
Ooimtess, and xvho frequently visited Altht)rp, de.sci‘ibes it as “a 
noble, uuifonu pile, in the .shape of a half J1.... The hall is 
well; the staircase excellent; the rooms of state, galleries, oilicos, 
and I'uruiture, such us may become a great prince.” This second 
E.'irl was tho unprincipled and faiihk'ss politician ” who figures 
in Macaulay’s ni.st(>ry, constant through all the vicissitudes of his 
life to three objocls'only—tube safe, rich, and great William 
vifflted him at’Althorp iu 1695; and ‘'all Northarautonshiro 
crowded to kiss the royal Land in that fine gallery which had lieen 
embelliskeil by tho pencil of Vandyck and made classical by tho 
muse of Waller.” The second Earl Spencer told Dr. Dibdin that 
he had talked with an old woman at Althoq) who had a perfect 
recollection of this visit, and described the royal bodyguard as she 
saw them with their drawn swords, iu the square boforo tho house. 
This indeed is a tradition which ISfr. Thoms would find no dilfi- 
! cully in accepting. It is only within the last twenty yearn that 
per.soua lia\'o passed away who luul talked to those who had 
witnessed the landing of the “Deliverer,” and hi.s march inland 
from Tor Day. 

Pictures uud ])ortraits are acattered through nil tho rooms at 
Althorp; but the iiutst important of the latter are assembled on 
the staircase—which is r»!!illy “'excellent ”—and in tho long gallery. 
Fronting each other, on the upwr part of tlie staircase, are two very 
remarkable portraits, each a full length, of the beautiful Dmdioss of 
Devonshire, born a Spencer. One of thtiso is by Reynolds, the 
other by Gainsborough. Such au opportunity of comparing tho work 
of Sir Joshua with that of “tho man in Oavuiidiah Square” is 
rarely afforded. It is hard to say which portrait is tho more 
gi-acoliil. We turn from one to tho other, and after the fiftieth 
comparison are compullcd to admit that both deserve tho crown. 
Here we are more strictly Vkithiu tho domain of art. Passing into 
I the great gallery wo aro in that of history as well, and aro made 
at onco to fi'-ol how closely the older houses of Northamptonshire 
have boon associated with the general history of tho country. 
Hero is a long series of Spencers, beginning with Sir John 
of the sixteemth century —d stout, blufi-faced personage—who was 
tho first owner of Althoi*p, and whose shoop, according to the local 
tradition, never numbered 20,000, though tho flock constantly rose 
I to 19,999. followed by the first baron, so created by 

I .Tames 1 . afler the reception of the Queen and Prince at Althorp; 

I his grandson, created J'larl of Sunderland by Uhailes I., m 
[ whose cause he fell at tbe age of twenty-three iu the battle 
of Newfimry; tho second Earl, dark and with a gloomy ex- 
preasion, painted at full length by Carlo Maratti, and also by 
Sir Peter Lely; the founder of tho library, and tho “Lord 
Althorp ” of the first Reform Dill. These are among the moat 
noticeaoie of the family portraits; unless we include with 
them Kneller’.s Duchess Sarali of Marlboroimh—young, beautiful, 
and haughty—or her husband, the great Dime, by some unknown 
artist, said however to have been the favourite portrait of the 
Duchess: who, luiving had her husband painted as the “hand¬ 
somest fair man” in England, resolved that ho should also 
appear as the “handsomest brown man”; and this picture ac¬ 
cordingly represents him with a darker complexion tihan usual, 
and w»?aring a dark wig. But each lord of Althorp, active 
in public life, gathered about him tho “presentments” of the 
great men of hia time; and the gallery is in truth, as 
Walpole fantastically described it, “an enchanted scene, endeared 
by a thousand circumstances of history and art to the pensive 
spectator.” No period of English history, firom the tune of 
Henry VIII. to our own dav, is unrepresented. Elizabeth’s great 
statesmen look out from their stifT panels. Vandyck’s stately fuU- 
leugths seem ready to step forth their canvasses; and the 
beauties of Grammont languish along the walls in the most flowing 
dishabille oi Sir Peter Ijely. The famous Vandyck in whi^ 
George Dighy, second Earl of Bristol, and William Hussel^ after¬ 
wards the first Duke of Bedford, are represented together, is no 
doubt that to which Macaulay specially refers. It is one of the 
finest Vandycks in this county, and would alone be Snfilcient to 
make the reputation of any gallery; as this gallery would of itsdf 
sufliciently distinguish the house, did we not know that the chief 
treasures of Althorp are yet rarer and more costly. 

To most of ns toe great “Spencerian^’ library, which Dibdin 
I has described in so many tomes, and on whteh he baa la^ed 
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hia moat ecatatic epithets and his largest type, is scarcely a reality. 

It cannot in the nature of thin^ w thrown open to tlie world 
after the fashion of a picture-gwery or a rausenm of natural his¬ 
tory. Not jnQsfy strangors pass through the rooms which coulaln 
it;,and fewer still (umess under special circumstances) have had 
the privilege of holmng in their own hands the famous Decwnerme 
■or the Boke of Ohm. The first Sptmcerian lihraiy—that which 
Macaulay describes Lord Spencer, son of the second Earl of 
Sunderland, as collecting, “while other heirs of noble houses were 
inspecting patterns of Steinkirks and sword-knots, darjgling after 
actresses or betting on flghling-cocks,” passed to lllenheim, eud 
hecatue the foundation of the collection there. It liad been pledged 
to the Duke, the falheivin-law of Lord Spencer, for a sum of 
jo,ooo/.; and when the second Earl Spencer (who represented 
the younger branch, made by Duchess Sarah equal in woaltli to 
the elder, which inherited Blenheim) began to I'oriu his library, ho 
found nothing at Althorp beyond the ordinary book collection 
-of a large country house. How the “ hokes ” were gathered; how 
part of the great library of President de Thou found its way to 
Spencer House; how treasure after treasure—tall copies, uncut 
copies, unique copies—passed day by day into this vast assciu- 
'klage; how Charles IjcwIs was busied day and niglit in retouching 
old bindings, and in decorating the rare tomes of CaAtmi and 
Wynkyn oe Worde with the choicest specimens of “ bibliopo- 
gistic ” art—all this may be read in the pogea of Dibdin. Many of 
the rarer hooks remained for a long time at )Spcncer TIonse in St. 
James’s Place. All have now been remov<id to Altlior}); and the, 
heart of the tmo bibliomaniac (if such a being still linger in I ho 
world) must burn within him as ho paces room after room lined 
with such treasures us no other chateau in the world can show. 
One Caxton elsewhere is precious. Hero are do/ena; and tbo 
history and development of the “ ara impressoria” is nowhere else 
to be followed so clearly. The books moreover are lodged as they 
should be, not in a vast dreary apartment, rarely entered and little 
attractive, but in a series of rooms opening one into another on the 
ground-floor of the mansion, thoroughly comfortable, and in clailv 
use. Here and there a portrait, or some picture of unusual oxcef- 
lence, breaks the line of the cases. All the biioks are richly and 
appropriately habited, and cost what Dibdiu well (^alls a “ heart¬ 
warming glow ” throughout the long range of apartments—so long, 
that ns the same ingenious writer suggests, “ a Shetland pony 
might be conveniently kept, in ready caparison, to c.arry the more 
delicate visitor from onff extremity to another.” One room, of 
which the dimensions aro by no means small, is devoted to books 
printed before 1500. Here are Aldiries of the greatest beauty, and 
hero the long rows of Oaxtons, Pynsons, and Do Wordes bend 
the groaning shelves,” and strike the most hardened collector 
with wonder. Hero too is the celebrated Valdiirfer Boci'accio, 
bought by the Marquis of Dlandford at the Uoxburgho 
sale for 2,260/., the largest sum ever given for a single 
volume—or indeed for any book except the Mazarine Bible in 
two volumes, which at the sale of tlie Perkins Library in June, 
j 873, brought 2,690/. The great sum gi\en by Lord Blandford for 
the Boccaccio was owing to the zeal of his riA al, Lord Spencer ; 
who subsequently acquired the precious volume for the ctuupara- 
tively moderate price of 918/. The book is certainly a benutiful 
one, and in the finest condition; yet, in spite of Dr. Dibdin, the 
gi'een morocco of Uharles Lewis, sprinkled with gold ornaments, 
and hearing the arms of the Duke of Hoxburglie, and of Earl 
Spencer, seems hardly the most fitting dress fur it. It recalls too 
much the fierce slru^lo of the auction lists. 'J'his, and tho otluu- 
treasures of tho “ old book room ” as it is called, arc more carefully 
protected than the rest of the library. But there is a general rule lliat 
no book may be taken down save uy tho librarian, wlm is a.ssjsfi.d 
by an excellent (»t!ilo^e, in many small volumes, arranged in a 
cabinet. Each book there entered has its number, referring io a 
lorge^ general volume, which gives its situation in the library, so 
that it can he found at once. 

It is difficult to tear oneself from such n library, which, like 
Pxospero’s, “ wero dukedom large enough’’for the true student. 
But the park and the church should both bo visited, and that not 
hastily. The flower-garden at the side of the house occupies tho 
site 01 the l^wling-green on which King Charles, w-lio was in the 
habit of riding over from Holdenhy, was playing when news was 
brought that s party of horse, “oliscurely headed,” was in sight; 
and tbo King instantly returned to Holdonby, to fall into the 
arms of Comet Joyce. The towers of Holdenhy were then within 
sight from Althorp. But tho woods of successive planters have 
grown up to intercept the view, and to afford a pleasanter and 
richer home scene, ^eso planters have in most instances com¬ 
memorated the dato of their work by tablets and inscriptions, the 
<< only instance,” says Evelyn, “ I jknow of tho like in our comitry.” 
ThoearlieBt dates aro 15^7 and ij;68; and a long walk towards 
tho ohunflx leads through a wood plantod by Sir William Spencer 
in 1624. On the reverse of the stone which records tins 
nzo the words “ Up and bee doing and God will prosper.” It 
IS interesting to compare the size and ^wth of tho trees with 
the dates at wbich we thus know that they wore planted. They 
aro for the most part beech and elm; but many venerable oaks, 
older than the flnt recorded date of planting, shade the higher 
part ofthe ground, about the church of Great Drington. Here, | 
psssiitf into the diurchyard, a view opens before us whi(di would 
M stB&iiig anywhere, but which in Northamptonahiro is so pic- 
torosque as to be hardly oonsietont with due respectability. There 
kno not lik it in ne ooanty; and the broken, wootmd valley 
night nkag to ^oaMnetiduro or to Devon* The chnroh is full of 


Spencer monmnents, illustrating, nu leas than the portraits in the 
gallery, the changes of art and of fasliion. The earlier effigies we 
accommodated in a fashion which is lm|)pily rare. Thov we half 
covered as they lie ou their high canopied I, nmhs with"a species 
of heraldic counterpane, duly lurned back at the lop, and adurued 
all over with divers shields and blazimingH. The efVcct is not 
pleasing 1 ami the later Chantrey figures, Hlthovigh the works of 
that sculptor goiierally find a more appropriate homo iu a great hall 
or public building than iu a church, iudicafo a rotura to a far 
better and liigher feeling. 


Till-: TJM£S (}S LLLPTIOX OF ITISnOPS. 

I T is plain Ihnt Sir A-Villiaiu llan-ourt has his admirer.8 and 
iniitatorH. We stumbled tjouuj time back upon a paper which 
thought that “ the Late Solicitor-tieuerur' had allogeihor routed 
Mr. (iladstoue, Mr. Hardy, and everyluKly eI?o, and had, iiotwith- 
stiiuding hi.s own disclainier, displayed a ino^it reinfirkable know¬ 
ledge! of canon law'. The afi’ectation of ignorance one day and tho 
ull'ectalion of knowledge tlie next ccrUinly seems to pay," and it is 
no wonder if others take up tlie same line. Such u one showed 
himself in tlie 7 'imrs a few ikiys back on the occasion of the lato 
election of a IVitcstaMt Bishop of Kilmore. To the ordinary mind 
such an election might seem to bo of great iniportanco to those wlio 
are iiiimedialely concerned, but not to bo specially exciting to any¬ 
body else, and certainly not to be reniarknbly slrange or remark- 
ably funny. But the '/'linen appears to Jmvo looked on it as 
being .-ouiehow a grand opportunity at once for the display of 
fun and for the all'ectatioii of ignomnoc. To us it seems not 
lit all wundcrfiil that, in .an ostiiblished Church, the appoint¬ 
ment of Bishops sliould, formally or pruclically, rest with tho 
civil power. It seems just as little w'ondeHul that, in a Church, 
wliieh is not oshiblislied, Bishops should Iw appointed in eomo 
other way, and election by tho rlergy and people of the diocese 
aiijiears, to say the least, ns obvious a way as any other, To 
the Tivivn the notion of a Bishop being elected at all seems 
B»)methiiig inhf'ivutly funny, something so strange that the Times 
cannot make it out. It would hardly have done to say that 
such a thing liad rancr biduic be<*u hoard of in the whole history 
of (Jhristendoni. Jt would hardly have done to fwiy that it 
Avn« nowhere heard of among I’rotestant English-speaking Churchca 
at this moment. That would have been a feat beyond even the Thus 
or ils model. No ignorance of cation law or of ecclesiastical history 
could go quite so iur as that. No doubt, if we accept tlie opinion 
of Sir William Jlarcourl, Igiummco on such matters is iiighJy 
crodiliible; still there ore bouiulH to ignorance as there ai'e to 
knowledge. Even tho genius of Sir William llaj-court or of his 
follower in the Times could hardly, by niiy amount of striving, 
reach siicli a degieo of ignorance as to think that the free election 
of a Bishop w'as a thing no\er Li- ird of bofonj tho disestablishment 
of the I’j'otestant CJuircli in Ireland. JN on among tho corrt'spondents 
of tbo there must lurk unseen Oladstouea or Hardies ready 
to expound such a nuitier ha this. Mr. IfoBkyiw-AbrahaH, for 
instalice, who i-s always so willing to inform the public, whether 
about tb) sports of the nuiphitheHtro or about the bishopric of 
Durche.ster, w’ould doubtless be ready to write .something about tho 
disturbancea at Boiiie at the lime of the election of Pope DamaBUS. 
And some t*a\elled convspondent might bo willing to Btoop to tho 
liiimbleT fact that Bislmpa are at this day freely elected in the 
Episcopal Churches of Scotland, of the Cuited States, and of Bomo 
ot the Colonics. But tlu; TiiiuH must have it8|oke, uotwithstand- 
ing tlie facta; ao, us the fiict.s could not bo deinod, they hud to bo 
bundled into a corner. 'J’o throw facts aside in thie way aa insig¬ 
nificant or unintelligible is much grander than to take no notice of 
them at all. It unites the display of knowledge and the display 
of ignorance ; it is as much as to say, w'hat is surely a fine thing 
to bo able to say, that wo know enough about tho matter to know 
that there is nothing woitb knowing. There must bo pcK^ple who 
see flonu'lhiugfino in such talk as tho following, otherwiao it would 
not pay to tiiUv it:— 

True, we aro all .awaro—at loait, it >4 reported to U9—that there is an 
Cluu .h north of the Tweed which elects its Ifishops. Rut that we 
ftll helii'Vi' to l e a poor, struggling, iirovisiouul inakesliift, and net h» alto¬ 
gether ar-iious allair. 'J'here is Imnlly a city iu the Archipelago, in Syria, 
or iu Me.sorotauua that luw not Imlf a dozen rival Churi he.s, each with its 
ratriarch. rriiiiiite, Archliinhop, and Hisbo[)8—on paper all os good a.s ho of 
Cnnteibnry, or he of nuiliatu. Tliat there is such a Limbo, and that in it 
there, in.'iy be a Si'oteh Kpt.Hcop.si-y, we, all know ; but that does not help the 
Knglish mind one stej) Iu the imagination of an Eplseopa) Election south of 
the Tweed. The elections of (ilanarlian and soma oilier varieties of Colonial 
and American Risbops aiw c^inally ta^yoiid the range of tho ordinaiy 
understanding and experience. 

There is Bomething mighty grand in the burly prosperity which 
looks down uptm a Church—or most likely upon anything elee— 
because it is “ poor and struggling,” wilb such niter’ acorn that it 
can hardly take the trouble to know whether there is such a poor, 
struggling thing or not. But we should like to know what idea tho 
writer attached to the words “ provisional makeshift,” as applied 
to the Scottish Episcopal Church. Most likely he mertdy thought 
that they sounded big and contemptuous, and did not stop to 
think whether they meant anything or not. In tho common use of 
words; a “ provisional niakeahift,*’ say a provisional Mvernmeut, 
or any other thinff that is provisional, means some^mg which 
la meant to last only till something else is ready. The Times there- 
. fore looks forward to a day when this poor, struggling Ghoroh^ 
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■which provisionally rleols its Tlishop?, will diflutre into somclhing 
else, jxjrhaps’into a rich, [)ro.-?peroi:8 Clmrch, AvJiicIi lia^ its liishops 
appointed in Bonio (dher -wjiy. ^^'o no ivasttn to expect 
anything of tlio Icind; hut the 'Times clearly does, or elso it 
Buuply tullrs nonstMiso. Jhit at any rate the Tones lotths nt 
anything poor and as “ ntjt an altoi^cther serioua 

nflair,” Wo have no iloulit that many ptiuple in Jcra=»alcm and 
Iloino and Mecca, prospcroiirf pt' 0 ])!f> wlio were not themselves 
poor or .Htrugirlin/, talKod in Jii-'t this hlml of way about certain 
fltiigcs both of Cliristianitv and of AIiihornetanisin. As Ion;; us 
nohixly lielicved but Khadijah and Ali, Islmu must, have loolo-d 
very much ]iho“not an alto^-'etlier serious alhiir.” d’hen, >tinvd 
vip perhaps hy the ^isit of the Jacohite Patriarch, the Ttine^ ^roes 
on to talk about the I'iist, to bring in tlm sweet word >!eso- 
potamia, and to back it up by that ollu-r swc. t u.ird 
Archipelago, which is only »mo •=,} liable slmrlcr. Tlum it iji-.s on bv 
somo strange process of geogn^pliy to hint that a ScoLtl-li tpi-copacy 
may be somewhere i)i these parts, .somewlicro in llie \ifliipeIago, 
Syria, or Mesopolauii>i. Ihit why the fuel Unit MiHlups e.ni lic 
freely elected in Scotianil “ docs not help tlu; MiiLrli.^h mind oa<^ 
step to the imagination of an Mpit^i’oiial hheclion south of I lit' 
Tweed/’ the Times does noi explain, and >\e (••‘it iiiily cannot 
guess. As little can ive gU'-’.'-s wliv till' clcrlioas of Colonial and 
American !li.4io|)s am “ b-'ioiul tlic ra 7 i;.-c of tlu* oidinarv J'htL.di.'^li 
understiuiding and evpia-imu'c.” 'I ho Times -o, and iJiat is 
all. Aiiylhing to wlm-h we are not ju-i ^omilly -iri-l may l.c said 
to ho beyond thd range of onr e\jiiTicnce, but wli\ i'* it licMUid 
Illo range of our undejst.anding i'' W'liy sliniiM ;i lldin'- which eaii 
he easily done in Scotland, (\inada, and the I ini'd .Slates be 
thought so very mysterious in I'hndnndr' Tin re ina\ be \eiy good 
rcftflons for not <loing the same tiling in fine land, but it e.m liardly 
be tv thing wliieh Jmg'i'^luiien are unable e\en to nmlcir,liiiiii. 
Ileany tlie ordiuary iMiglisliin.in is not .-ncli a foul as the 'f'imnf 
makes him mit. And the pn//1e is hi-i;_'hteiied win n wo lind iliat 
the thing which is mi iiustcrions when done in t'aiiiida sinl Scot¬ 
land becomes .at once intelligible ,as m ion as it is done in Ireland. 
This i.s fairly be\oml ns. AniericaiH, f’anadians, .Scniclmieii, Imvo 
all doubtless points in which (hoy dilVer from llno’lishmen. l>ul 
■W© shiwild have thought tliattlie wav-s of Seoteluiien, ot t hmadians, 
even of Americans, we:e all of thoin easier for an l .rigli^luiain to 
understand than the ways of Jihlimon. 

Funnily enough, in the next article wo light b; i. crofS reading, 
on the words “After .all, ('.nuidi.ins ,aiv. but. J‘! i 'hiuea "—tln-so 
very (ilHnadiuns whoso wdesiaslictil doinus w'o an t.ild arc uinn- 
telligible to the ordinary Kiigli.-'h nmlersiandiii'j-. So, in the 
very article about election of lii.sliops we iv.td, a little, waiv abuxe 
the passage winch we 'pioted, tlmt ‘dlie bale idea of a. real Kpi.s- 
cojwl I'heetioTi in this country is monstrous and imp»s.sjble-dill it 
IB tried.'* The Ti/ms ilM-lfthi retbro iin[ilii;s that, if tried, it might 
not turn out to tx'either nioiu-(rous or impossible. Hoxv all theso 
atatements are to bo reconciled, ptirhaps the /'/mcis koosvs; wo do 
not. Jlut perhaps w'o inue done tlie lU'liclo injii'-tico by jilunging 
into the* middle of it. Itw-as in the middle that wo found that 
very remurlnibl© oslimato of tlio ordinarx English understanding, 
ami that very roinarkablc piece of geograpJiy wliicli pl.aced the 
Scotti.sh Epi.'jcopacy gomewliero in the Archipelago, Syria, or 
MeBopotamla. Let ns try even uoxv wlmthcr any lighL cim be got 
by going btu'k to the bogiiiiung. There, after beirng told that the 
©lection was involved in 1 h.sostahlishment, .and after hearing tlio 
Times ivld, as xvith it Bigh, “'riiere was no liolp for it, ’ wo 
read:— 

Bnt the whole idea of .a Bishop in this part of the island is dial he is from 
•without as rrj;.ird.s the. dioccst* lie is to govcni, and abi) from ahovc it—aatar 
above it as die liiruiatinn of Mwiety will alhnv. .Vs he <’.iii no longer come 
fiom the lU'ly ('ity, wlietber that of the Ivi-st or that of lionip, he i? nominated 
by the voice of I leaven, a.s exprej'sed by thu veico of the peoph', sublimatial 
and ilirtUlU’d through all possible atage.s of election and .selection. 

As far as tbo words govern,” this givoa us a kind of idea; tho 
rest is ns far beyond onr understanding' as tho idea of olocting a 
llislmp i.s said to lio to that of most of our countrymen. “ A.s far 
abovo it na tho lonuaiinn of society will allow." Wliiit does this 
moan? Wo have read it twice or thrice without finding out. 
Thou wh.afc is nil tliis about tho Holy (Jity of the Mast vxJicnce 
TJi&hops cun no longir come? lines the Times fiin<?y that there j 
ever WRB a time when Liiglish Ili.'^hop.s commonly came from .Jern - 
fcalem ? Tho snhliinatcd ami distilled voice of Heavt-n—have our 
chemists learned how to distil a \oice?—is evplaiiied in tho next 
sentence to mean tho voice of the Prime Minister. Soino way on 
yvo get the following burst, not about Jlishops, but about things 
in genera):— 

hverything igHvl hi this coimtn', .xd xvo diinh, drops from tlin clouds or 
Springs trom tie* feuudatious of o.irth ,n.id lime. VVe love to llimit our faith 
pniiutiv, our y Xormiin, rim- Quroa a d.aiudUcr of Udin, our fiHtnm.s 
JiypcriKa’cun, our <-.<»usmutiou .a imraclc, aud our hierarchy trucciiblc (u» far 
up or down lia wo can at retch our minds to. 

‘\yhen tho Times shall have explained to u^ wdiai are “ tho founda¬ 
tions of earth and time,” whether they are an elephant or li tortoise, 
or a^thing else, we will try to make out sometliiug about “primi¬ 
tive Inith,” “ N'orman gentry;* aud “ 1 lyperboreau customs,” the last 
at l6ast of which, one might have thought,, were ipiite “ beyond the 
range of th© ordinary i'lnglish iifidm-sljimllng and cxperienco.” 
Then too, whoa wo know tho foundation of tinio,” wo may be 
able to guees how far ‘'up and down ” the Times “ can stretSi its 
miad to,” for tho nurposo of tracing a hiorarchy. A» for the 

daughter of OdiaV 8 U»*t'ly tomes a touch of the grand 
Borserkflir rage which is not unknown to us. Where so many 


thingB aro above us, it is a comfort to light on something within 
the reacli of luir faculties, and to b© able to protest agftinbt 
English Wodtin bciiiij shorn of his English W. 

Wo agree with the Times that the free election of an Trish 
llibliop is a thing to by heard of “not without emotion.” liul. 
without 1 ho help of the Times, our emotions at such an ovent would 
hanlly hme canietl us hnck to Woden; still h'SB would they have 
carried u.s .away to Mc.si.i[)otamia and the HyperboreuiLS, 
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are inclined to take it as a sign of tho times ar.d an onieii 
tV of t,!ie fiiluv.' that tho 1 lonoraiy .Seci’i'tary of the Alpine 
(dub writes an excitin'; letter in prai.'^o of mountaineering in iJlo 
(’aiici'Hi.^. Wo do noi s.iv that il iiocf!.<5sarily provcB wuytliing, 
and we iiro fixxavi* that dili'ciuit enju men tutors may interpret it 
ililli'reiillv. The Muist ardent of mouutaiiieors may be the mo.st 
catholic ill tlieir Ills’es, mid a pas don for the particular peaks on 
wJi'ch a mail ]ia.“ ral.-'ed an Alpine ropulution may only prompt Jiiin 
to a lliillili'ss adoniliDii of furtlici’, if not fairer, rivals. Ovules may 
sug;.;esl, nioreoxcr, llial, an eminent Alpine Olubmim recornuKiiuL 
ing uulr.Lder'^ to disju.rt themselves anywhere else than in Swilzer- 
land I'cmiiid.s one of iho lisli. ruiiui who ^iriii.ses any streMin but that 
to wliieh ho habitually iv.MUts, or the belated tourist who ivctmi- 
meruls lo the cnuipioimiis ol lu.s journey all the hotels in the place of 
tlicir dcsluiatiiui cxcept llic li(»3tclry ^^llicll Jio is bound lor himsedL 
h’or our.M'lve.s we ai'e «-onlenl to read Mr. Moore’s letter in its plain 
aii'l we bcljcxellLit lliose who may seek for hidden inc.m- 
iib:'.s ill il will give ihembolve.s very unneco.ssary troulile. Ft is- 
ici’taiu that the iiiomitaiii “ play ground of Europe ” is hccoiuing 
far too ovei'croxvdiMl to bo pleasant, and those who knew aud 
iippri cialcd it a > it once was may well bo b'lripted lo turn toxvanhs 
unti'tidden siiminils uiid \irgiii gljicior.s now that tliey are elbowed 
at every turn. U is true that there are obviou.s adx'antagoa m 
the railways, djliu'eiic.o mads, and mule trucks which laud you 
c.i.'^ijy at ceiilral «'tarliug jioinl.s; in the profusion of snug hotels 
xvlicve. ynii iii.iv Ibilily youi'nidf for II formidable ex]H;dilioii, or 
recruit your e.xli.iiisium aller its liiLigiie.s; and where the worst 
mi.'l'ortuue that can po-^ibiy lieful yui ia a bud bottle of xvmo 
or an OM-i'charee ni the bill. And udvantages of this kind 
will be broiiglil .«.p('.Miilly home to one :i)>er Isleiiing to what Mr. 
Moore, lias lo tell ih of the dehi.ieucies ju aceomuiudatioii which 
he laid to put up xxilh ill thy C.iucasus. Ilut, on the otlier 
h.md, when you l*i<':ik away b'l' your antunin lioliday from 
ihe we.iriiig meiuitony of everyday life, nolJiing can be more 
disaiipomting tiiioi lo Imd yomvdl haunted by the motL ohjeellou- 
able bugbears of our home civilization. J’iveu contiwued Sy h,inte& 
am willing to rough it lor a tirno, xvhen they can console thom- 
.sclves through a peritid of .sullcriiig xvith the hope of once again 
liiuling erijoymeiii, in the ]u.Mirit‘.a tliat have long palled njion 
them from liabitii:il u.se; whilo tho luero fortunate mortals 
XXho have a siiiienibuuilarici> of .strengih and animal spiritB ai*© 
brought almost to loatlio ihoso comlbrlH of exLsteiieo which, 
entangle I hem exorvwhero among .swurms of cockneys. Tho 
piaipio xvho urn weaiheibomid at (Jhamomii, Zermatt, or other 
climbing ceiilms, are raveiiuua after Urn pasBiug gossip of the day,, 
espcciullv xvhen it 1ms reii'renco to the inoiintniiid that ovwhaug 
them. If tlio visitor ha.s any kind of mountaineering reputation, 
lie finds that it has preceded him and advertised h’la arrival. His 
intenlums have been botrayedby hid emninp in ill© company of the: 
wcll-knoxvn guide x\ Imm he has attached to Ills person by a retaining 
fee ; or else it is his package of ropcH and ice-axes that has gained 
him ephemeral nolunely sondy against his will. It pays tli© 
natives of the. pLicu to parade him before tli© traveiling puliJic. 
Tho landlord and tho xvaitmu point at iiim behind his bock; people 
lay their heads togetlier and whisper about him a« he siU 
at tho taldo-d'hdte, or observe xvith anxious sympathy tho atteii- 
tioii ho pays lo the biiromoter. True, ho may give thorn the 
slip in tlio early morning, when ho loukea his start for the 
recosse.s '»f tho palaces of iiatiiro at an hour wlion oil his curious- 
folio vv-loLlgei’s are still .‘ilumhering peacefully. But tho moment 
that the world is up and about again it does its- best to make up 
for neglected opportunities, taking up the chase where it loft it 
oil' the evening iiefore. If tlio climber's movements on iho ice are- 
visiblo from the village or any rising ground in its noighbourhoody 
they concentrate the attention of all the idlers. All the tekscepob 
aro pointed to tho sparkling snow-slopes j his progress is foiiowod 
step by step ; liis failure would bo noted and discussed, as his* 
siicccs.^ malms him mure a lion than over. If he returns in ihs 
evening to tho placo ho started fixmi, his arrival is ceremoniously 
feted by tlio local syndicate, and he must sneak away to hie bath, 
and the supper-table through a showfff of hreworka which will 
probably tiguro in his bill. 

Rather than submit to the penalties of fame in thk ofTenrive 
and by no mwips economical shape, we can conceive the most wi- 
thusuistic admirers of tho Alps taking refuge in the Oaucaeus or 
auyxvhere olso. In the (Jaucaeus, moroover^ there ia undoubtedly 
ax cry groat diml to attract adventurous spirits and amateurs of 
magniliccnt nature. There are p^s that are lofiisDP thah Urn 
summit of Mont Blanc, and apparently to the full as hard e£aooesis> 
as Uie Matterhorn. There are Klaemm that, aa we fimcyv*bi«Kcf 
the vast ut the Aletech, and ky Steircases that. iirite 
lormwh^ m that which lea^ up to. the UgideiGtatu Forther, 
tnero is the incalculable channt ox moying abi^et^ywhae 
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the mysleriea of the tmknown—mysterieft which muet pdvo a 
for maziy a year to come to the motmtain scramhloa that way he 
undertaken in thoae parts. In Switzerland all the hcrft things liave 
been done already, and duly chronicled in history or romance, 'fiieio 
is not a conspicuous peak that has not been troddi^n. hy daring 
feot; scarcely a col that has not been crossed or a glacier 
cataract that has not bjen scaled. High-level routes h;ive bum 
puzzled out where night after night you must seek filn.ller among 
Doulders or under the letJ of an icc-wiill, or at all <;ven1s hons'j 
ouwelf in a c^et. Men have bid for fame and e\citciiieiit 
V striving to improve on the feats of their prudi'ros^ors in 
performing awkward expeditions against time or with li;ilt-:i!low- 
anco of guides, or oven in some instances \\qjli<»ul, of 

any kind. In the Oawjasus TCasbjk and 1011)Lirz inih-rd heen 
ascendwl, hut only from particular points of rlt’p;iftiire, ninl else¬ 
where the explorer is always pretty sure lo he tiu' liist on tlie 
ground. There must lie an oxtiaordiimry fascination in climbing 
when you know nothing of the inagnifieeuee of the }>ru.-A- 
pects that await you, hut are only certain that you will be 
the first who has appreciated their beautios, \or are the 
valleys and the lower ranges loss iutorcsting in tlioir wuy than 
tile giant mountains which dominate them,ami iloun among tlioso 
vulloys you can vary your mode of tnivclling agieoublY. 'rUe 
dividing ridges aro crossed everywhere Iw low eras.^ p:iSM*s, 
whence you can look up totlieperpetunllychanging viowsof a grand 
mognlain panorama, and the rond leads you throu/h a eli.iviu- 
ing variety of 1,'tndscape among the flocks and herds of a piitloral 
people. The inhabitants of tho (^*1110116118 rescmlile tlie Sj)aniards 
in one respect-Ilioy ahva3*H move about on liurM'hn-K theiiix Ue-., 
nor can they understand any one else going on loot by rliuieo. ()f 
course they will have to recuiicilo tlieiusolves in time 1,0 tlie odd 
tastes of thoirKnglif*h visitors, and doubtles.'^ ihcy will do so readily 
enough when the oflice ofguidelo theirbiglnir mountains heroines 
a I'coognized and prolitaldo calling, ibit in the sneautime their 
visitors will gain by taldng a bint from their habils. and by hiring 
the clever and spirited little horses of tlu* coiinlry to fnirw thorn 
pleasflnUy from point to jxnut. Many u Wwiss ti\i\ellei' has 
grumbled at being dragged along mountainous lim s id r"Ute, like 
that of tho IMiono vulloy, in the interior of loeik .ided diliei.pn's, 
or in tho slutly compartments ul slow rai]w.4Y ti.iiii'.. lie 
lias found it vexatious, in making his way to some lieadipuirler 
like Zernuilt, to have to choose between ploddiiar on Iw ,1 fiKm^ 1 he | 
carriage-mn,d, or being slowly dnigged up agaiurtt tin- (oruirin a 
duir-a-bunc at walking jiacc. in the Uauea.‘'Us he may iiieraily 
indulge himself in tho poetry of mntion, cantering on the springy 
turf among llic Hocks that are brow.siijg on llio spuib of tlie snow3 
mountains. 

iVr vQutraj aa they say in the City, wo must in common can- 
dlour take a look at the reverse side of tlie pii-lure, tiUlumgh it 
may he considered attracti\e or the opposite according to the 
tastes and training of dillere.nt o.xplorers. We Jia\e spokmi of 
the lack of Juuiso.s of cntorliiinment of any* kind, comjM'lline, ihe 
triiveller to throw himself t»n the hospitality of tlie Aillagi'vs, 
and, whether ho likes it or not, to pureue a eour^o of studii s 
in tlie native character. Jn Hwitzerland you know exnrtly 
what you have to expert in lhatw.av, when you are in doubt 
you may con.sult tho gnide-hoiiks. Thoro am holds ^\here you 
will bo made comfortable^and treated fairly, d'lim'o are oilier 
hotels where you are taken in and iloiie for. Tho bulk of the 
classes whose services you have occasion to retain licive ln^eu 
ehamefully demoralized by tlm influx of tourists, altliougU there 
is a certain number of honourable guides who are like “gold as 
has passed the fumago,'^ r.s Mrs. llands said of Mrs. (bunp. In 
the Oamnisus, as yet at lo.aat, 3^our recejitiou in any p:utieuliir 
village seems to 'bo much more a matter of lotteiv than the 
ficeuory which you have set out to investigate. Tn the latter ease, 
weather permitting, you are simi to bo graiilied more or less j in the 
former, it is far from certain that you will be equally well satis lied. 
One sot of villagers put strangers to ransom in tlie most remort.ele.sa 
fashion, and are said to have so little idea of our lieauiiful pyatem 
of cre^t that they will not even part, with an egg without actually 
receiving the coin it co.ita in excliange for it; while their neigh¬ 
bours in the next valley insist on entertaining you gratia, and only 
consent to be remunerated at your denarlure if you are at 
extreme pains to save their susceptibilities. On the whole, 
however, it would appear that this generous lio.8pilHlity is 
the oiception. In most places Mr. Mooro found it luad work 
to bargain for portei's, and harder still to coax tliL'iii along 
when they were caught. Huides they can swrcoly be called, 
for, OB the mountaineers are an equestrian raw*,* and indis¬ 
posed to unnecessary pedestrian exercise, we may presume that 
they seldom venture on tlieir own account ahovo the passes 
which they must travel in tho way of business. 'Diew is no 
doubt that, aa Mr. Moore says, the ardent Knplisa mountaineer 
is likely enough to he disappointed with the country as things .aro 
thereat present. Tho ambitious Alpine man is willing to malw 
any reasonable effort to achieve some deed th»t will redound to his 
glory; ha is perhaps ready even to run unreasonable risks, rncon- 
oiliug them to his conscience by the ingenious eo])histry which ho 
has oiiltmted. But his conscience will remonstrate when he is 
plainly trenching on tho lino that divides insanity from mtiro im¬ 
prudence. Thus a peak may be fairly accessible when you make 
your attack on it after due deliberation, from some established base 
of operations, oceompanied by guides or attendants of good local 
experiejioe, and with an omphi supply of suitable provnAons. But 
^ the ec^monost prudsneu you must give it op oe euiddal or 


impracticable if you can count on none of netn^uftary coudi- 
lioiis in your favour. At the same tiuu*, vm may be sure that 
districts Him tho (laucosu.'i will be more and inore viftited as 
commuuiwitions with tho. frontiw'a of Europe and Aniu are made 
eseior, and as Switzorland becomes more and move «iYLUTnn. (.hie 
man will uttompl Ibi.s undeilaldug, euolliur umn will succcimI 
in that other ; the itjlinbiUuts will gradually k!.im to appre- 
eiaiii tho value of tboir vWtor.^, and will exert tbemsolvos 
to help'^lheni out in their rf'ccTitric vng.'irics. Htill, Ihuiigh 
CaiK’iisiti may bo sUauJilt' rodaimod, it i.s nova* liJajly to Wo 
a strong smack of savagi'iy'. In .any case it is a long way 
retuovtMl from tins licad-quarrorc} of all the Alpine Clubs. Its fierce 
inliabltant^i, usoil to hamlli', the kiiifo, and llio yataghan from time 
iinnuaniij’lal, arc a.s littlo likely to bo alteiolubiJy taint'd as the doeert 
dcwciulaiiU of rihinaol. It Jiu.s b ‘cri aiino.XLd, too, lo the doiuinions 
of H line of iniliiarv autocr.its whi> are niorr- Jikoly jicrliaps than 
any otlii>r potmtuU". to Iroublo the jfi.'anj of Knrojto; so that even 
if it were .>jiluated as ccmrally as the S\vi:.s l.’epublic, hotel COUi- 
paiiieis (liiuUtMlj could hardly r'*fkon svitli oonbdence on regular 
rctuni.s on I ho cajiital lljoy might sink tlicu*. All t !io more on 
this ficrouiit tilt* ooiintyv may be destined to ciauc into fa.-diion 
with the da.sj of Mriglishuicii n\1io ha\e the comumud of money, 
W'ho rail control thdr time, and wdio Jove to ])U!j1i ujounlaineering 
adveiilui’c bc\oud the iiuiiL of ordinary cocl.nc} travol. 
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fpnil ngif.ition rt'cently romraf'urcd for opening tho Tower 
J- wiLjiont pa\nieiit on certain day.*! 11103 P''^‘'ihly ho aucressful, 
lail gro.'it ditiicu'l V will be found in canving out any .sehonie I'ortho 
luirpoM'. 'J'lie pn.'i^cnt division id’ into smajl purl.ic^ in almost 

the nidy plan liy wliidi the public can be admitted to se»i a fortrt'SS 
tilled with (-loveninK lit sloi-|.s juul oonliihiinj- luiiny idiauilK*ra w’bich 
it woiihl be bazurdwus to open to all eonu-rs. \Miollier Mr. 
Ilepwortli Dixmi’s dr.sciiption of tb* To^Y^ r a?* ivdional property ia 
more convet lb:ui bis theory ii’i to itrf HUli<(ivity we shall not 
atlempl to deltrniine. The niihou has cm t iinly grout iMlore,.> 4 t in 
its pieserviition as well .is in sccining tho privilege of o.vploring it, 
Mi.-le uhng and iinpeilcei iw ihi: jnv-ent sysieiu of showing it is, it 
nui't b-‘ regarded li.s an all‘''apt, if no more, towards the educfltiou 
ol tie pi’o],lc ill one parii. ular. lint ve.rv httlo addition to tho 
intidi^gi nt visilor's siock of pi’c\ioiis knowh d;:*' b to be gained hy 
following a lx't:feEitcr. Afur a vi.sil. if we turn to aiiv of tho 
authorities, ami specially If wc c<ai.‘'ult Mr. Chirks valiiablo pajwx 
in Old London, it will probablv bo found that we have como 
awav witli a verv inadequate iniprc'.sion of wh ti, tho Towur rcaHy 
is, and have great diiiieiilLy in identic ing iLo phuvs he meutiuns, 
while ill many cases wo :irc qiiiti* uuablc to rocogrii/o them. Tho 
more we iv.ui of l)i.s pajier, whidi is as coinplele .*18 all tho rest of 
liis wor],-, tlie inoro we lind wo liavi; lui.s.'.ed. Jn f.w'l iiiiyllting &i> 
Confusing to a ]iei.si.ii ofoidinjrv iiildleetuid cap.'icity as a visit to 
the Tower c,ill h.iidlv lie conceived. Nor doi i the kind proji isal 
of Mr. Dixon to corKluct a party oH’er Lo such a one au}' vej-y dis¬ 
tinct hope of a clcnrer mind. 

Tlio visitor under tlie pre.sent arraiimMUeuls is ILrst ushered iuto 
a place very like a railway fetation, on T’owor Jiill. Tliero he taluia 
hin ticket.'!, declines to buy pliutogTapliy, eats buns, and otherwise 
passes tlic tinio till be is sunimoued to follow the warder. I'aHies 
aro ahvavs cnnslituled in much the same manner. Two or three 
foreigners, who, though tlmy ni.ay undcrstanil English, are puzzled, 

I at iScntch, and lind it impossible to reconcile wliaL they hear with 
what they r»*ad in their guide-hookfi; a soldier or two soldiers 
arc very fond of the Tower; a few' couliding jieraous who 
listou to everything they are told hy the Hcefealer; and, oa 
most occasions, a young- gentleman who knows liutter than tho 
guide, and argin's or iisk.s awkward qiie.slions-such is the 
party, with tho usual addition of a baby in arms, which cries 
at inoppoitnno inoiiienl.'*, and perhaps Somo lavlicvS, who neither 
lisien theiiiM'lvcs nor care if their convm's.'ition prnvuiits 
othm ii'om hearing, 'flic parlv tirst jms'-es through several 
nrchwavs. and at tlio la^t of lh<‘m ia iniormed that tJio build¬ 
ing overhead n n.imed the Jlloody Tower bec.iiiao there tho 
childri'ii of Edward JV. were smothered—a rc.ison wJiioh ia not 
very salksfaetory, and is more ajiprojirlalu ]>erha]is to the circum- 
st-auccs triidilioMallv coniiec.ted with the doalli of Henry VJ. in 
the adjoining building, t^ome dismounted cfuirion r re novt p.issed, 
and tlie visitors enter tlio Jlorso .Anuoiirv, v\hcre a ri>al party is 
euconntered, imd both have tho advaiiLuge td’ hoarirg two w’arders 
di.scoiirsing at tlie hatuc time, iitid nsuulh (lerive Jnu^t inliu'inaliou 
from the .speaker wlio i.s endowed with Mr* kuidcftl Nuiee. In one 
or two paniculai-s the older visitors obseivc cb.vngeH. Tlio Beef¬ 
eaters no longer wear the picliu-esque Tudor costumf*. Their dress 
liaa lately been oafeimilated to that of a recruiting sergeant. In 
the Armoury too tlie old labels are no longer wo be aeon. Instead 
of every mailed knight bearing tin* naim^ t*f a king, begnming witli 
itieburd Orenrde Jjiou himself, the v.ivious huiis havt: been hiuuihI 
with some regard to historical aoeurocy, and the t>ight»cfjr is per¬ 
haps disappointod lo find how littlo vvf It i.s okh*v than the fifteenth 
century, lie next uiounls to Qwwn J?lli-/aholh’a Arunnir^’. r.>miirk- 
ing on his way that, to judge by his ofiigy here, James . 11 . wont 
into battle wo.irijjg BometUing very like spi'ct.icles, ajtd mounted 
0)1 a oream-colouivd horse. Upstairs he Jiuds a bgure of Queen 
Eliaahelh, witJi a pamj leading her horse to St. lVul>, a view of 
which is painted m tho background. Tho unity of tho pwoo i» 
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rather disturbed by the instnuuentfl of torture in the fore{2;round, 
and the aXe and block ^ith which the wuno Queen’s mother is 
said, to liavo mother doatb, thouj^h, atrordinf^ to all autlioritios, 
Anne Boleyn was boheadwl with a sword. Tiiuo was that visitors 
■were allowed to lay thoir heads on the bloeli and to linger the edgo 
of the axe. The los-s of such u privilege may in part be compen¬ 
sated by doubts of the autlionticity of the implements, of which 
even tlm Beefeater is sceptical. Perhaps if JMr. Bixon gains his 
point, tliis and ot her favours of tho hind will bo restored to the 
people, including permission to kiss the scavengers daughter and 
to try on the iron collar, which are surely also a part of the national 
properly. 

Visitors next descend through the ITorsn Armoury, and, passing 
out iulo the court again, enter the AVlnle Tower l)y a nuakrn 
staircase. Behind it in the wall the bones of tlu^ I'rinco^ were clis- 
covereil in 1673. yuddenly they lin<l themselves in tho cliapel of 
St. .John, whi(;h, to thoir ahlonishment, looks as if it wore only a 
few weeks old. After leaving the chapel, the unfortunate siglitseor 
is conducted, for a weary ten minutes, through a ]ah\Tinth of 
artillery. Swords twisted Into hmrel wreaths, guti-looks into olives 
and acorns, trophies of small-arins, including tlu' wedding enko of 
the Prince of Wales in bayonets upside down, and many other 
Bubtiltics more or less intricate, not only disguise the walls and 
roof wliich ho w'anls to see, but oiler Jiim an opiiortuuity ofti'sting by 
experience the fceling.s of Damocles, which he inny ha\o been quite 
willing to bike on trust. There is next an upward climb through 
a new'el into another series of similarly (ler./nufd .apartments, -and 
then a wiM plunge downward, followeil suddfuly by an escape 
jiib> the open air, and p \i.siou (d’barrachs. with a squad of recruits 
drilling in the court, 'fho vi-sit"!' has now* done the AVhile Tower. 

It would bo tiring to follow^ Jiiiu through tlie Beauchamp 
Towel*, w'horo tho walls of one ch.amher bear the inscribed .stones 
collected from all the pvi.suii8—an unrortunnto aiT.ingeniont 
depriving both the caningn removed and thofe wliich are in tlu’ir 
own place of mueli of their value *, or into the Wakefield I'ower, 
■where the regalia are now k«*])t, atid where all tlie traditional 
names of crown and scoptre, cup mid spoon, aie detailed to him. 
He emerges on Tower Hill after a coique of hours of severe exer¬ 
cise, during which he has unquestionably found much to interest 
him; he has seen u great deal well worth seeing, and carries away 
vivid impressions of several historical eiouls. He has been to a 
ahow, but it is a show not icry dilleverd in »Imracler from that 
rovided in Baker Street. In some re.«^pect' ii is not quite so good, 
ladame Tussaud would nut ha\e put S' 'Hingtou's uniform, 
or Wolfe’s greatcoat, under a gln.ss case, biu. upon a lay figure, to 
be seen and studied of all. As curiosities lliey do \ery well j as 
example.^ of costumo they are iisele.s.s. Ft must still be .allowed 
that, with these and some other trifling excc])lioMs, tJie Towt con¬ 
sidered n;i a mere show is r.it her superior to any exhibilioi* of wax- 
works, even under pve.smit arrangemonts; but a majority of 
the .sightseers who vi.sit both places might not bo found to agree 
in tliLs view. Perhaps tho ajipearance of Mr. Jlepworth Dixon a.s 
showman will turn (ho .scale. On the whole, the regular 
worshipper of ri'lics ha.s little to coiuplain of at tho Tower; he 
gets a very gootl share* of enjoyiueut for liis .sliiiling or sixjieiice. 

But ho has not seen the Tower, lie has had no i pportiinily of 
studying the con.structioii and arrangement of the mo-st perfect 
Norman keep in England; ho has hail no chance of examining the 
architecture and defeiwivu features of a long line of Edwardian 
fortification; and if lio is merely a relic-worshipper, ho lais not 
been allowed to stand by the- graves of the illuHtrious vietims 
whose Biifyorings and whoso story hnvo brought him thero. Tim 
two moat interesting things in the Towm*, afler tho iJonjoii itself, 
are unquestionably tho OliurcU of St. IVlor fid Vincula and the. 
Lieutenant’s Lodgings. Neither of them is shown. After tho 
Beauchamp Tower, the upper and tho lower tloorsof tho "Walcefield 
Tower and tho so-callecl viiults under tho While ’lower where 
Guy Fawkes was conlined, are of surpnssing inten'st. They nro 
not shown. And of what is shown the visitor c.arries aw^ava most 
erroneous impre-ssiou. He has no me.'ins of knowing that iho 
Horse Armoury is not apart of tlio buildjug, but a mere lean-to of 
modern construction. Tho entrance to l^iieon blliznbolb’s Armoury 
is by a window; the apartment iteelf i.s tho crypt of tho chapel of 8i. 
John above, lie is not told this, nor is ho able to discoviT wliero 
the original entrance to the Keep is supposed to have boeu, and liu 
it>ay look for pt |in vain. -Certain stereotyped stftries are velsted 
to him. lie hears of the execution of Queen Anno, and even 
of Lord Hastings, but ho cannot of himself toll that in tho 
chapel the body of Elizabtdh of Yoi-k bay in state in 1503, 
or tliat Richard II. .formally resigned his crown in (ho 
Council Chamber, Indeed tho Council Chamber itself is so 
diBguiflod with trophies and stands of arms that it i.s not worth 
a visit. He may seek fruitlessly for the room from which Bishop 
Flambard let himself down, or for the solo remnant of Hishop 
Gundulph’s windows. Ho has no power of observing that tho 
plan of the principal cliainberg is tho samp from basement to roof, or 
of seeing the party-walls which divide them. The light of nature 
will almost tell him that iho window.^ are of Wren’s period, but 
how can ho know that the roof and Floor of every chamber, except 
the chapel, are of, woody To the ordinary sightseer thi'se mav be 
matters of small importance, but to the iuUdligent audience to 
which Mr. Dixon addresses himself they should he primary objects 
of inquiry. 

It may not be possible to open the Lieutenant’s house or the 
Church of St. Peter. Bjit witlmut them the Tower is deprived of 
tt^ofitspriheipsd features. There remains little or nothing of 
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the Palace, but the Lodgings are the e^-'ne of newly all tho most ; 
remarkable events which have taken place within the circuit of ' 
the walls for three hundred years. Here it was that the Lady ! 
Jane stood at .a window and saw tho body of her husband 
carried past on its way from tho scniFold to the grave. Here, a 
little later, in the Council Chamber, wliich still exists intact, 
Guy Fawkes was tortured in such a liiahion that his woana have 
boon said to liaunt the room over since. From anouer part of 
the samo buildings Lidy Niihisdale rescued her husband in 171 St ^ 
and probably they were ulso.used after the Forty-five, and were tlio 
scene of the extmordinary revelry of which Sir Walter Scott speaks, 
when,owing to thecareof thoir friends, tho rebel lords wore supplied 
with money and luxuries. The Governor’s Lodgings communicated 
with tho upper story of tlie Bloody Tower, from which Archbishop 
L.aiid hlei-sod Stralford on his way to the block. They probably 
were also connected with tho adjoining Wakeliold Tower, where 
Henry VI. is said to have been murdered, and a bridge crossed tho 
roadway to St. Tlioma.s’.s Tower o\'er tho Traitors’ Gate. But 
many of tlio most interesting prisons have not been identifiod as 
yet. Whoiice was it that Lord Wiiitoun escaped after his friend 
NithisdaleP r,<ord do Ros dota not toll us; nor where 8 ir 
Fijinci.s Burdett was lodged; nor do wo Joiow -wliero Arthur 
I’laiiUigenet, X’iscount Lisle, received tho news of his liberation, 
when ho was .so o\e] joy(*d that he died on tho spot. The details re¬ 
specting tho place and innimer of ciustody of Catherine Howard 
.‘ind her confidante, Lady Rocliford, or of old Lady Sulishuiy, or of 
many another nrineely and noble victim, have still to be made 
public. ^Miieh has \ct to 1)0 done of llio Idnd which Mr. Clark 
giviTi ii.s in lii.^^ raenioii*. There are records in existence which 
would throw light on some of the d.irker scenes, and very obvious 
tource.H of iuforinnl ion have by no means bt^eii exhausted. In many 
particulnis information i.s still wantiug. There is no available list 
of tho Lieutenants or Governors. That given by Lord de Rnaonly 
extends back to 1690. But, in truth, tho full history of the Tower 
of Faiudun has yet to be wnitteu. 

The lurnoiis passage of Macvaulay in wliich he speaks of the 
Cdmi’ch of 8t. I’cler is familiar to all, but what he calls tho baiba- 
rous sliipidily wliich 1ms traiisforiuoil it into tho likeness of a 
meeting-liouse has never, oveui in thpf-e restoring day.s, been 
ree.lilied. There was some talk of a subscription to commomorale 
Burpoym*. and liis gallrml son by hucIi !i work, but nothing .^eema 
to Jia\o been done. The tragic interest, of tho place needs uo 
rccommemlaLion. ^lost of the graves are well identified. Lord 
de Bos says th.at tho body of Sir Waller Raleigh was laid there, but 
it is certain that lie was buried in 8t. Margaret’s, VVestmin.ster. 
Possibly a careful examination might show some remains of the 
building whieli stood on the same spot as early n.s the reign of 
King John, F'Mwaiil ilF. made it a land of collegiate church, 
with a dean and three canons, as the ‘‘royal free chapel of the 
King’s household within the Tower”—a foundation suppressed 
under Edward Vi., if iudeed it was ever fully completed. It 
is at present a rectory, the precincts coufitituting a populous 
parish. 

J letter information is at band n» to tho Liberty of tho Tower, 
.lames II. ordered an inquiry respecting it, the result of wliich is 
printed by Ikiyloy, who also mentions how nearly the Great Fire 
.ipproaehed the walks in 1666. All tho houses on the ditch side 
were- pulled down, and it is perhaps on this account that Tower 
Jlill is now so clear; hut evtui as lately ns on the occasion of tlio 
execution of the Scotcli lords, buildings existed which have since 
disappeared. Among the boundaries mention is made of Pye 
Gornur; perhaps this was tho place, rather than another place of 
the name near St. Sepulchre's Church, which gave rise to a saying 
that Hie lire began in Pudding Lane and ended at Pie Comer. 


RESTAURANTS. 

O NE characteristic of lOiiglish manners and customs in the 
present day is a strange mixtureof civilization and barbarism. 
This is an accident inseparable from an age of rapid progress, 
and rapid progress is llw distinguishing mark of what a popuhur 
preacher contemptuously termed “this so-called nineteenth 
century.” It field up new institutions in the place of old ones 
\Nhich ii overturns with & sudden shock, afibrding no spare lime 
to clear aw.ay their wreck. Bometimes it introduces its ideas with 
a slow, steady pro.s 3 ure, content to establish them on a level equal to 
that of their predecessors, and trusting to the tesistless force of time 
finally to establish their superiority. This force, however, works 
i'roin the past a-s well as for the future, and old institutions have a 
storo of stnmgih which ouahies them to offer a sturdy resistance 
in their own defence. Thus, whether tho establishment of inno¬ 
vations he violent or gradual, it is sure to bo hampered with the 
weigjii of obstructions not -wholly cleared away. This principle 
is nowadays exemplified in many nmitora which may be thought 
of greater moment, but hardly in any more stronaly than in those- 
which concern the science 01 eatiim, J®!^e wse ^ vowi scitece, 
although it is to be feared that miiPi|ttie must elapse before the 
majority of English people will name fitly applied.U> 

such a Bubject, Herein lies the between the English 

and the French with other natio qj||jgB i<Dofttinent The'English* 
man looks upon the provision Q Mpp fcttuate and proper supply of 
food for himself as a duty wwO} devolves upon him’as a re-* 
spectablfl member of soqety Tho< Frenednnan’s gaiety 

and lightness of heart lead himSXregardit asonenf thpse happier 
necessities of life which qre caim'm Mttming ihe form ol a ra* 
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fiuod pleaftiiro, For the care and attention vrhicli ho bestcfpv'd uwn 
his dinner he is anoered at and donounaid W ^jreedy by 
imularnoijjhbaur. But it isdifiiciilt to see T?hy it is less to 
bo bent, smely upon the devouring of a cortivin amount ot Ibod 
Ilian tt) tato thought also how such devouring may be rendered 
agt’e(5able. There is a good maxim that -whatever is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well. Little doubt can bo entertained ns to 

\ thu.fact that it is worth while to eat. 

' The conrervative element of which wo have spolren above mih- 
tatiss strongly against improvement in tlie art of cooking, and, 
■which is move to our present purpose, of sewing food. Professors 
of this <irt hailing from the country which practises it in perfection 
have heeii domiciled in England at clubs and great houses, and 
have written text-hooks and worlts of reference which have Ixjea 
widely read. One Englishman at least, the writer of “ Walker's 
Original,” has given to the world a dissertation which may claim 
to rnuk with the foremost of their productions. It must ho said 
that in clubs and in some first-clas.s places of entortainment the in- 
lluonco of civilization has made itself felt. Klsowhoro, however, 
tho old leaven is still strong. A wonderful prejitdico exi.'^ts in the 
English mind in favour of what is called homely food and accom¬ 
modation. There never was a greater contradiction in terms than 
this. The name of homo is well associated with the idea of com¬ 
fort. It would be diflicult to point to a more imconilbrtahle form 
of cutertJtinment than lliat which is usually thus designated. A 
bare floor, a small room divided oft' with wooden partitions, a 
violent odour and savour of cooking, Iheso things arc well enough 
as qlmint diversions to a jouj-n(‘y when found in a country inn oy 
a tired travellor, hut seem stmngoly out of place in tho midst of 
a civilized capital. In tho former cn.se they bring with them a 
])lea 9 JiU|jt flavour of old times and fls.Hiciations, and sootho tlie 
traveller's fatigue by carrying him out of the hurrying whirl of tho 
jiresent into tho qmut of tlic i>as.t. In tho la it or they bring added 
vexation and weariness of spirit to the iirofessional mnu W'ho is 
often fain to resort to them for want of any heller means of re¬ 
freshment. With regard to dinner there is jarliaps not much 
cause of comphiiut; for everybody nowadays belongs, or Is supposed 
to belong, to a club where he can Iw decently and even liixuri- 
viovisly served. But thevo arc few men who ti>id it -wise 
or convonient to go through tho day without luncheon, and at tljo 
tiiuo for luiichorm the man of law or of business is ordinarily out j 
of reach of hi.s club. Thcji it is th.at ho is often forced to betake 
liiinsolf to those lioinoly taverns the merits of which have bcsui «o 
perniciously over-rated. It 'is true tliut ho can tliero obtain, 
in perfection so far as cnol.ing is concerued, cither of tho.se 
two bulwarks of English cookery—a Tlif>p or a steak; but in 
order to do ao he must for thtj time being rctiim to tho earliest 
and most barbarous instincts of his race, and become a predatory 
animal. So great is the diiinand for these ostiniahle di.shes, so 
fcuiall tho space iu which they are served, and so insuiUcient the 
service, that the obtaining of them is reduced to a question of 
skilful and watchful hunting, It is trun tliat more modern places 
of entertainment with Inriro rooms and (^arjageil floors have .‘>pnmg 
n]i around these venerable institutions; but in them the ssiuo 
faults of service prevail. They maruigo to combine e.vlrenie 
slowue .59 with an oppre.ssivcly businessliko air. A dismal gloom 
liangs over tho task, which should be a pleasure, of refroshmeut. 
One sighs for tho gaiety and brightnc.ss of a Coal inental restaurant, 
which are nowhere to ho found in London. 

It is probable that the system of club life e.stablislied here is in 
ii great measure answerable for the want of pleasant restaurants. 
In Continental lo%vus*cluhfl are places estublislied for Iho ])tirpoMe.s 
of reading, smoking, convor.ung, hut not h)r that of outing. If 
they were, tho restaurateur's occupation would bo to a great 
extent gone. Thas it may be urged in the deffiico of Ijoudon 
that, as clubs exist in large and increa.sing numbers, there is 
no such iiece.ssity for tho e.xisteneo of restaurants as thero 
is on tho Continent. Yet, as a certain number of restaurants do 
o.\i 9 t here, there seems no reason why they should not copy the 
dexterous waiting and the clean and pretty appointments which 
distinguish tho flist-class Baris restaurant. Tliat the same neat¬ 
ness and perfection do not ponotrate to the lower strata of Paris 
eating-housea is proved by tho story of tho finhitud of one of these 
who returned to his old haunt after an absence of some yenra. 
Having dined to his satisfaction, ne called for a toothpick. Tho 
waiter was sorry to inform him that they kept none. Tbd diner 
indignantly remonstrated, and pointed out that formerly Iheso 
luxarie.s were always supplied. “Cost vnii, monsieur,” replied tho 
waiter, “maia figiire2-vou.s la bassesao des homines. On les 
emportait 1 ” It is probable that such an Incident as this could 
never occur even in an inferior liondon eating-houso. The 
Englishman is accustomed to a great deal of noise, of inattention. 
i and discomfort, but not to an utter want of cUuinliness. HOywill 

: V sa1)mit meekly to a dingy tablecloth and an ill-polisticd glass, but 
' not to the nonon of such foul economy as is suggested by tho story 
^-yust told. His .ideas of homely coinfort may be iu reality 
thioi^inghly. uncomfortable, but they will , never bo thoroughly 
undojwl 9® nnjustly, upon tho splendour 

which is obtained by the aacrifiei^f individual toothpicks as a 
^od of wkitod sepulchre. . Tbpsip||||^ainiy of decency through* 

• out the wh(fle nf our system the assurance of 

refined domfcrt jn tho'tirst iiu]Jj-®»fl»othcr. Yet all has 
been said that con be said in English system, fact 

still remains that it is* next to imp^ibte tp obtain in a X^ndon 
restauiisiit Htht wMofi csn i^ily ^I’tained in Oontintental 
^ citie 8 - 4 *gond ftmeheon or brekk&^twrottghly veil setved. ^ 


There is, however, in Groat Britain at least ou« rcstannuit 83>ecially< 
adapted for tho needs of the many who oat hmehoou, which mav 
sjifely challenge comparison with tho beat of Contiuontal eslaWiall- 
mentg. The restaurant which is known as Lang’s in f Jlawgow w 
unique, and, as all unique things should be, perl'ijct. It is in it» 
Avjiy complete, polished, and w^ finished. It is strange that Uwit. 
which is abaolutoly wanting in I*ondon should bo brought u> 
absolute excellence in a Scotch city. Scotch cookovy has often 
till'ordod matter for scorn to the fortunate inhabitant of tho great 
city who is apt to take everything unknown for an absurdity. Uo 
regards tho haggis and tiio sheep’s-hoad with mingled awe and 
disgust. Ho has iiuithcr timo nor incliuatiou to acquire a tasto for 
thc.so peculiarly Scotch dishes. And upon these, as is hi.s wont, . 
i)o generalizes from his own point of view, and concludes that the 
mlalo of tho Scotch nation is in a stabj of outer barharism. Yet 
Jx»ndou might with very grout atlvautage learn a lesson from tlif* 
.Scotch restaurateur. In Glasgow, just as in London, businCiii 
men of all kinds fool tho want of some place where they cal: 
obtain a mid-day meal which shall bo at once corafort'iblo and in- 
e.\’pen 8 ive. Tho dift'erenco is that iu Glasgow tLi.s want is 
eupplicd, while iu London it is not. Yet tlio means of supplying 
it aro singularly simple. Lang’s consists of one largo room, studded 
with a lew tables and chairs. Thu staple of the eulortainmmfc 
provided is sandwiches. To tho ears of the outer world tho name 
of sandwich sugge-'^ta .a vision of horror. It conveys tho idea 
hiird, stale, possibly fly-blown, combinations of bread and mei/t 
laid mnmmy-liko beneath a glass case. Behind it rises ibe pictuif 
of the railway station harpy who was aowoU described by j)icjct!n\ 
m Mvrjhy JnncUou. It brings with it the memory o{ wToteiK.-t 
empty journeys rundorc’d yet'more wretched by tho vain hopCH o!‘ 
alleviftiion for tlieir emptiness. Only ho who has b^ fpriunal-j! 
enough to penetrate tho inner mysturie.s of this ficgtcli featanraiu. 
c.'in know liow jdufidant an interpretation the word ‘‘ sandwich ” i.j 
copablo of Ix'aring. TIjc sandwiches with which ho is ticnuainled 
are gloritied, evun poetic, simdwichus. Every flavour which tho 
earth contains seems laid under contribution to givo thorn ulVeCt, 
Eisli, llesh, and fowl arc alike prus&ed into requisition for their 
service. The idea of a gronso or oyster sandwich is alaitling at 
but in this, as in niduy other cajses, wonder passes quickly 
info admiration bv the light of evjjuriencu. It is not upon this 
alone, however, that tho fame of the Scotch rustaurHut depends. 
Calcs of various sorts, such a.s may reasonably or unreasonahly be 
required by llio seeker after luncheon, aro provided in nmpk 
quantity. Drinks of almost every denomination aro ranged around 
tbo roou\in ca-sks or jars according to their kind. An admirable 
neatness pervades the, whole place. The question of attendance, 
which is the great difticulty of London revStaurateurs.and the groat 
aimo,yunce of their customers, we liavo not yet entered upon, Thi'j 
dilliculty is ovci-come in a very eimple- manner by dispenbing with 
Hiteiidtinco in the ordinary acceptation of the tenn altogether. 
Each cTLstoiuer helps himself to such meat and drink as he desires, 
and reports the amount of hi.M consumption to the head man in charge 
as ho goes out. It may bo supposed that there In some kinti oj 
clieck ke))t upon (ho proceedings of tho guests, hut, if this is .so, 
thero is no evidence of it p«*reoptihlo to tho visitor. It mijj?t be 
saiil tEit the great majority of the people who are to bo found in the 
})lace lire regular customers, and that among them there naturally 
exists a (:ci’taiii csiprif de corps wliich makes tliem keen to detect 
any ott'ence against the honesty with which they are credited. 

In tile whitc.Ht flock, however, it is natural to imagine that there 
must be some black sheep, and thus it is rather surprising to find 
how seldom dishonesty makes its way into this restaurant, which 
depends for its success upon confidence in the honesty of human 
nature. Its proprietors are said to have made an accutatu 
calculation as to their losses from tho inborn or' acquired 
wickedness of mankind. They count upon two cuatomers 
in every year practising upon their belief iu hiunaii nature, 
and upon always detecting those two men. A.s the Ijoy is 
father to the man, this is a strong argument in fivvour of tho 
wisdom 0^ those schoolmasters who will rather trust to their 
pupils’ honour than to thtv force of severe di^ipline. Anyhow it 
13 to bo hoped that the principle of honesty is 0.3 ’ strong 
in Loudon as iu Glasgow. It i.s certain that there arc as many 
men in London as in (Glasgow who would bo glad of a resort for 
luncheon which shoultl be at once pretty and comfortable. Tfiero 
is really no more dirficulty iii’ making a pretty place than an ugly 
one. There is perhaps more difliculty .in putting such trust in his 
follows as the manager of the Glasgow ixJstauraiit has put. It b 
by this capacity of faith, however, timt ho has avoided the great 
difiiculty of attendance which stood in his way j and he ha.s found 
his reward for that faith. It is more^ than proh:tblo tliat anyone 
who founded tho aanio system upgn tli'o same faith in I^ndon 
would find his account in doing so. It is certain that he would be. 
qucouta|iud aucct‘ss by tbo gratitude of many people for whqse 
daily misery at the hour of luncheon ho would substitute couteiA*, 
if not happiness. 


THE IyIiANNY op COMPANIES. 



bating fonns of tyranny *, and perhaps the wdrst of these is the 
tyranny of public Compames. It is truo that these onrineas of ^ op- 
{^sidn owe their existence to the voluntary submission of the 
pnblic^and that they continue to exist, or at least to oxereise such ’ 
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«xoThitant and orhitrary powers as they now lay daim to, only by couple of men with picltaxes and spades, who earned out tho 
euflTerance. Still tho tyranny is not the Irss exasperatiiiK and threat ot' the Ooiu^jany. The housoholdet wout to the Oom- 
degrtding because it is adf-biposed and tamely accepted. In old pauy'a offices, paid the arrows, m well as the rates due up to 
days it was the gi*eat lord aiiJ proprietor of a district who did the next quiirier-day—upon which tho ofhcuils luaisted-^nd 
what was right in his owi eyes, and set himself up a.s a law unto obtain.d tin order to tho workmen t<i suspend thoir operations, 
himself j and public E^pirit took thu shape of o])poailioi! to liis Ikit this was too late, J'«'r Iho water had already been 
deepotic doings. Tliia sort of nutocracv is uow roprosonted by cut ofl' Tiel\)i’o tlio supply “ivus reiniwod, the householder had 
public Oom])Huio.M, tire iiii.ro captures of the. public will, who rc- lo ]iii\ tlu* (k)lnp:lll^ for new brnss laps and Iho laliour imoUed m ' 
tiiliiitc on tbeir eriMvtor pivtlv much alter tho fashion of Franheu- rAitiing oil’ tlio wuLlt, in addition lu cmpKiying ft plumber ut his / 
iiteiu ; and lljere is apparcnll_\ U"L suilleieut jiublie ppirit left Lo or- own expense to rc-eounecL tho pipe.^. ^ 

ganizo eirectual resistance to tins \cxatious and humiliating tyraimv. It will be observed Liuvl in tho lii'st of tlio.Ho cases the Gas Goni- 
Thero are thoIhiilwaj (Vnnpaiiie.^, for example, wdio can do almost puny deliberately and pcr&istently ondoavoiu’ed to exorcise 
anythiiJg they pleaw wdtli their passengers; dolude tbeni with falsij illegul authority ; and that in the other case tho AVuter Company, 
tinjo-tab]''s,pr»;\ido for their pretectiou by paper rules which no althougli tu'tiiig witliiii its legal p(Aver,s, belnnod with w-antoii and 
attempt is made to enforce, detain thorn for any length "f time on niiueecsbary Jiui>luii..ss. Jtuau pciJie.ps seeju a small matter that tho 
a journey, or slaughttu* them by tho score and maim them by tho supply of gas oj- water should be cuL oil’ lur a day, but it is really 
hundred, as tho Grent J’iHsterii did tho otlmr day, for the anLe of a \ery serious .'mnuyiiiKc, and oven injury, to say nothing ot tlio^ 
•doing a little more business in fish. No doubt the Compmuert am iuMilL which is involved. It would corUunly have heen wiser if 
liable in dumagcH, but it is not everyht/dy who has a long rnoui;h the- houselioliler whoso water supply wn.s snspouded had sent tho 
purse or siiflicietil courage tt> light a Iluilvvay Companv’^ Ihrongh a money along with hi.s iqiology for delay in payia;^ it; but, as tho 
series of courts on tho chunco of obtaining ti- sum of luoix'y which t'ompany had hiid t'-evcii years’ expericneo ol his solvency’, they 
will have been already swallowed up in the cToil logei il. \ inie-ijl very roasunahly have waited ii littlo while before carrying 
Jiailway Company kills the i'allicr, ami is often cnahh'il lu dTr.iml out their throat. Wlieii an oalinary .shopkeeper has a dilleienco 
the dcRlituto widow and orjdnuis of all compelis.ilion, at le ist of with a eii,:tomer ns to Um iinjouni duo, or duubts tho intoution of 
adequate componsiition, by tin; very ruin which it bus h-.vii tho llie latter te p.iyMvliut Jio owes, ho may fairly rofiiso to supi»ly 
means of producing. There is no sort uf doubt ns to Inuv tho him with any more goods until pant obligations are dis])usoa ol. 
TJiorpe aceiclcnt happened. It hsppeiu d 1 ■ can-’i* ‘li*i (Ijx at l iio U-ru iJulat Jas <u' ater Gomj/aiiy^ is not an orclin.'iry hhopkeopor, and its 
would not go to the o.xpenso of a double line, and becau-o of the cutlomors <Mnnot go el^ewnero hn-vvliat llicy vvant,^ a.s lho8<‘ ot a 
irregularity arid bewiMcrment inlroductal into tho sy>(em o!' work- .dioplieep<T might <hh 'i'bo supply of gas or water iu a particular 
ing by the- chronic unpunotuniity of trains, and ilm niter no- di.-'tiiet j.m practii'allv a monopoly, ami the Coinpiinics which have 
gleet of rules and disciplino anioitg tho olfjcials. ^tt at liiis the ad Vioil age of this najiiopoly cannot expect at the same lime lo 
moment the Great Eastern is probably carry ing what it ironic.'dly enjoy tho .s.imo <iegree ot freedom iu their dealings with cus- 
caUs its *• ploatairo tnillic*’ clobc to the jaws uf dtvilh iu just tho toiuers ns a private trader. It may bo Siiid that there i,s no griov- 
aaiuo rcckles.s fashion ms beloivand llmro is certa'inly nothing lo mico hiTc, a^•. any one vvlio lldnks ho has bmi iU-used can get 
provoiit its doing so if it ehuuse-j. On the otlier hand, just iib'-erve rcdre.sa b-v gMiiig before a magiietiato; but lUeu Iheio (uo ninny 
liow lirmly a Iliiilway (lompany hold.s the public in it^ cv.op. If perbuiis who find il very unplcas.anl lo go belbio a magEtnite, and 
H first-class passenger cannot find a seat except iu a. thiid-cl.iPi who would railiev sutier iu .-IJenec than cmne fo/wjird in Ibis way. 
■carriago Im gels no redress,ut .iny ra-to unless be underLala < ,i co-tJy The nnmli'T of c.ises ol baisbne.'S and oppre-.’ien wliieli have l.ilely 
suit at law, but if a second or third idsiss passenger liqii.m^ to come to lig-ht ni.ay 1 e taken as an indication id’ the evislcueti 
iunip into a liliit-i'liiss carriaije because all Iho others are full and of more nuiinruiis ea i s jij which, J’loia timidity or falso 
iio ia UDwillilig to loHO the train, ho is treated as a common thief, shame, no ivsisi uiee Iva-t been oliered lo the Jiigli-liatuled cou- 
A (Jompany call fliiinsh a passenger any day with a fair chance of duet of tln' cia-pma1e- ihvpol^. lu au\ ci.o it Sih-uh not 
practical impunity, but u ]»:issenge-r W'Jio vets out of a Irani winch unre.'isonable lliat, ms a;\ ageiievcd lionseliohN r has to go to 
no imagines hiW been stopped, but vvliul, suddenly jerlvs on again, a niagi.-ir.ito lor pioleeiion, iJie I'onipany^ .-hould similarly Iiavo 
is liftblo to imprisonment. It may bi. .said that tlie.M' thiigsaie to go to a inaglsir.di- vvlu'U it lias a ca>«' ag.dn.st a customer. 

30 simply because tho public li.aa chosen tliat .Uuilway Coiupimies Tho dittiger lieiiii a (’ompanv being ]ji:u i_‘d in tho jiositiou ol 
should enjoy these powers,find did not 1 [linkit iii'ces.saiy lojirovido pl.iinlilf, judj-e, anil eve. uiiouertdl roiled into oiic. A Company 
protection I’or itself against tho lubilrarv abii.so of them, ihit it is h just a.s ll!^tdy to be nn.^laaen in a ea.^e .lilecliiig ii.s in*n inteiesla 
now perliaps uecos-sary to consider whether the time ha.s not arrived us anybody ei.se. aiid it Is rat her ha/,.irdou.'. that it sliould enjoy this 
when this defect bad better be amended. power ('f immedutcly e.iirying'’ ouL a decision wliich it. has itielf 

Tlift Ihiilway Companies are. however,not the only ror[iwrntions given in its own favour. If (Vunpanios wore wise., they would 
who ftssimie the right of tyramu/.ing over tin* puhlio to whom lliey [auhajn lm’.* the ])itul''n;c, if riot the pn.priel v, of being not (juilo 
are indebted both for their revenues autl tbmr privileges. Tim h) brnsipic mid hasLy in o.xerci'-ing lijeir peculi ir ])ovvers over llio 
other (lay, for in.staiiee, a case wa^ heard at tlio .Southwark Polue puliln*, which, a,-, it In tk.* i.r-.: int.t.meo eonl’eirod thi.se jiowers, 
Court wdiicb illustrates in a vinystriking iminner the \vn_v in whicli may perluij'.a some d-iy think it neia'.ss,iry in i.eU-deience lu take 
.some other Companies oceusioiiully beJiave. 'i'he iri'creliirv of them aw.i}. 

the Phieni.x Gas (Jonipany was summoned for unlawfully refusing .- 

4.0 supply .Mr. IlilUer, the keejmv of ft rel’re.slimcnt-liouse, with g«'<. 

Mr. ILillier had been a customer of Ibo Comp.iny for seveideeii TlbLKiloi-.S CoNn.K'T 1 \ S\\'TTZKKbA.Sl). 

yeara, and had paid his gas bills reguhuly during lli.tl ])crioil, 

until last pummer a charge of lo/. iqs. y/?. xvas made lor gas rit] 1 filMi is a p.ip»,*r in the current ininiber of Good JJ'ord/i on 
alleged to havo been supplied bet W'ocu Lad)-day and June. These ‘-tin! Gonfiicl the llerneta^ .Iium," which curiously illiis- 

aro of course light summer months, when days are long .nnd com- trail*-* llie peivcr-e hnd one.sided view of siudi .siibjectsoftoii taken 
parftiivftly little gas is used. Mr. Tlillie.r had never before p.iid even by persons who know a little more about them than can bo 
more than 5/. for Ills gaa during thi.s qimrlcr, and lie therefoix! felt gntherLd fn-m Iho inralllble- vevelaliona of “Onr fhvu Oorrespoii- 
that there must be-some niifetulvo in tin! demand for more lliau dent.’’ Mr, llogg tolls u.s that he has jnsl returned trom a trip 
twice that sum. Tho Oonipaiiy roferred to tho meter in support lhronglithcEeine.se Jma, tlmt he was desirous of fairly heaving 
■of their claim, but when the motor was te.sted by the Governnu'ut both sides of llu ijiu'.-'mn, find that his lir.st informant was 0110 of 
Inspector, it was condeniiiod. The Company cuidd not resist tbi.s the most ze-alousui ihee.xiJod cures, vvbuse conscientious adherenco 
decision, but they refii.^ed to allow more than (><. as a deduction to his convictions ho could not hel]) admiring. Nuvin'thcless ho 
from tliO bill on iiccoiiiit of exiie.'.sive meaburemenf; and Mr. .sneedily aiiived ut thcni two conclm-iuns; lirst, that “ tho Jjibt'ivil 
Hilliw received a peremptuiy intimation that, if ho did not. pay (hitliolic party includes very real and liuporlant though iniDglcd 
jo/, loa. cjd. at once, his g.is would be cut oil'. Il(i look the. elements "--a coniincut wliich might be .safely made 011 auy party 
matter btdbro a mngislrate, and tho Company then offered to niul.e that is bullicieully iin})ovtant lo be worth commouting un at all; 
Au ttllowancG of 4/. i6>!., wliich he refused. Siibsequonrly it was secondly,‘‘that the word ‘ pi-i’-'^ncution’applied to tho conduct of tho 
an-angod that tho allowance should be inciva.sod lo 0/.'4^.; but Eerne Government is simply out of place, a misiL 3 <j of language.” 
tho Company, wlum they sent in their bill, mudo it a shilling The reasongivenlbr this hitler assertion is that, after coi'erul study of 
more than it ought to liuve been, and intimated that, unless tho principles of IbeiSyll.ibua and Encyclical, Mr. flogrg is couvineoil 
this charge was paid wdtliiu three duvs, Ihe gas , would that‘'no lice constitulional Government could admit such claims.” 
Tbocut off. As Air. llillier refused to pay,"ho was uci-ordingly We liavo probably quite ns little sympathy with thopecidiardocfrinea 
deprived of gns. I’ho magistrate, who roiuarkod that iho Compimy of the SylLihus as the writer in Good irM-d/t, but wo haro very con- 
had behaved in an improper manner, and that such proceedings could sidi’rablo sympaiJiy with a principle wliidi tho Sy^bus comiomns, 
not bo lolorBle-d, imposed a lino of 40#. and costs, with an additional and which ho iijppears to have forgotten, and that is liberty of con- 
penalty of the Sumo muount for every day'.s didiiy. Again, iu an- science. No doubt Mr. IJogg would at onc6 deolaro tliat ho y 
otlier recent case which h.is been described in a letter to tho Times, agrees wiili us, only bo has faileu into the not uncommon fallacy 
vye find a AAhiter Oanipany accused of acting in .a similarly oppiv-a- of couioundiiig liberty of cwiscience witli liberty for hia own 
eiye and tyrannical mauner. A housoholder who ha.s pmictiially conscience. Av 0 will first glanco at the facta of the case in tho 
paid his wiiter-ratc fur Beveu years, with the exception of acci- Bernese Jura, as recounted by Mr. Ilogg himself, and afterwards 
dental arrears on account of temporary absence from home, com- say a word ns to the condition of Old Ua^olieism iu Switzerhuid 
plains that on his return fi-om the seaside last weelt he found, generally. How far “ tho word persecution is a misuse of kn- 
junong other papwa wliich had not been forwarded to him, a notice guogo ” our renders may then bo left to judge for themselves, 
from the Grand Junction AVatcrworks that, if ho did not pay his Tiie Canton of Berne, according to the latest retums, contains 

arrears withm a few days, the supply of water to his house would be 506,455 inhabitants, nearly a fifth of the entire Mpulaiion of 

«t once cut olF. He wrote immediately to the Secretary exphuning the Switzerland, Of these about ono-eighth, 66,022, are Koman Oatho* 
reaepn of hisneglec^but as he was busy, he did not at the moment lies, and were formerly under the charge of more than a hundred 
(M&d tibm moiiay# The answei* to his letter took the form of a priests; but the greats majority of these haw been banished for 
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tripfning a protest against the iuterferonee of the Oovernment in 
Church matto, and twontv-two Old Catholica have been 
thrust into thoir places, to wliom twenty-eight more are sliortly 
to be added, os it is (ialculatod Hint by a reavraiigeinent 
of parishes fifty may bo fairly expected to do the "work liithevto 
diar harged by double that’number. This Biibstituthm of 
Catholic for “ Ultramontiino ” pastors baa liecn made, it must be 
Teuioniber<Ml, by the civil power agaiust the wish of the great ma¬ 
jority,of their eongregal ions. Mr. Iloggadmits that “the IJltva- 
^ montanea are in a coiit*iderjible majority, especially in the country 
districts," probably numbering about four-tiftlis, mid tbet the 
minority ia swelled by “ uoii-pnicticul CalhrdicH, iudiUereul, in ma 
€uses fre.e-thiulnng .and lieedicas of their religion whih', .«ire 
of conree “ neutcr.s who will probably end bv joining the wjiitiieg 
aide." And though be tells uh that “tlie njoveni'-uL is fairly 
gvessing," his dotiiiled illustrations of this pro;:re?s seom to point 
tJieother wa]'’. Thus at I’orreutmy and Deleiuonl Ik; (biuu’l “lerv 
respectable congrogfitious *’ of Old Oatliolies; but .ut both phn’fM 
tho Ultminontmie congregations were nuK'Ji larger, lliougli turned 
out of tlifi parish churelies, and at Doleiiiont deprived of the ser- 
viecs of ft pru'st altOL-elher. At unolhor jdaco the intruded luiro is 
M nupnpiilar tliat ou liis limt nppeariiuri' lie w,is .sloned, hut being 
“a man of stalw.irt fmiuM, long rei-iih'iit in Aiuericn," he 
slnelf to his post, and “ stall.s " about wdlli a revolver, 
having inibrnied file M.ivor (an nitruiiuailane) tli.al he diouhl hold 
/fi)u ro.'sponsiblo for “any night assailant who fell under his rc- 
voher.” It is consoling after this to be assured tiiat ‘*{i!) is quiet 
now, however lilllelhe hulk of his paiishiuTiers relish hi?? niiiii.'- 
tralions.” A. I’rote.-tant iunkecqier in the fame jiarish Ios| all his 
cuatomera because 1 his “ stalwart ’* cleric had spent a. few days under 
hisroof. It would .appearperhaps toordinary niiiuls a, very natiira] 
use of words to call these jiroc-eediiigs p(‘rsocutinu. But this is not 
tho wor&t. Boman ('atholicSj as is uotorious, atUch gieat iuip'U’t- 
imcc to receh inj;’ tho last snerament s on tlieir deathbed, and they 
Vauuot of eijiii>e in cfuiscieuoo accept the huini^iiy (d piie.'ls 
^chora they consider sehi,-m.i11e>. Aci’oidingly iheiroidy re^^onreo 
in the .him is to .si‘ek llie .aid of their bani.died pastor.-, who liiu’iy 
to mid fj'o in mufti over the Freueli border at tlu.‘ ri^dc of cert tin 
iiuprisoninent if tliey are caui’ii, Mi, Hogg is greatly mu used 
at this, and relat'M wluit, with a gnim humour, lie calls ‘hi 
romicftl incident," which liowe\er »itii*rowdy esiMpcd havimr a 
somewhat tragical ‘terminatii^n. A sick man lia<l aent for th«' 
ex-vicar, wlio cvo;s,.-d tlio frontier disguised in bloiuo and 
atmw hat, .adniinl.stc'red lliy sacrament.s, and was returning'-, 
when two gendarmes recognized aucl jmrsued him. .lie was 
a quick runner, .and suc(v»‘ded in lyiacliing tho n’ver Douh.s, 
■wliicb forms the frontier, but there his strength failed him; he 
W'fts collared on the binl and rolled into llic river. •\vhic)i is deep, 
and as he could not .swim, lie w-as nearly drowned. How’oa er tie' gen- 
darmes pulled him ontaiid si-i/.ed him. bntas 1 hnt part of the slreani 
Is wholly Fvt'urli w'ati'r. flu'. prefnet w’.-is obliged lo onler hi - n lea.'-e. 
\ state of tilings where dyiiig persiuis can only receive the conso- 
hitions of their iailli by e\-po>iTig the clergy who attenilthem to tho 
certainty of im])ri=onment, if discoveied, and to the ri5-k of dcalli, 
however “comical’’ to n Jocoso iiuagiiialion, is hanlly luiscalled 
persecution. 

So far wo bavo tested ^Ir. Hogg's estimate of “the conllict" by 
Ills ow'U sL iti.ities. Whether ho means it to apply to the ll'niese 
Jura only or to Iho re.st of lla* country ho does not I'xplain ; bul, liU 
ui'giiment would oqiully apply to tho whole oi'Swit/.erlaiid, as tho 
Uitramontiiuo clergy overywhoro adhere to 'tho Sylltbus, wdiich 
puts them, according to liin coin iclion, out of the pule of toleration. 
Kow (.TcnoVci is a much smaller e.'intoii tlian Berne, hut much 
more thickly populated for iU size, and tho diilerenco in llie 
gross mmiher of Bonuin ('atliolic inhabitants is not very consider¬ 
able, for here, instead of oiie-eightli, oiie-half—47,857—art' (hitliol ics. 
ft w'ill be remembered that Fiilher Hyaeintho—who is no inilk- 
and-wntor opponent of tho Valicmi -recenllv tlirewr up his cure 
with tho bitter epigram that tho Liberal Catbolie.s of Geneva who 
bad invited him “ we,ro neither Liberal in polities nor ralliolic in 
religion." Into the corroctnesa of the latter luilf of the indictment 
wo need not inquire here, further than to observe in jias.sing lluit 
i(. entirely coincides with tho opiniim expressed by intidligont fiml 
eJiicaled Protostonl citizens of (Juueva, who look aithe nuiLteralU*- 
gether ifb e,i'(ra, '^I'ho Old (hiI holie movement there, they say, is 
purely poiiLiciil and is abhovre.d by all OatlioUcs who earo a straw 
about their rcli^jou, and “ Father lJyft.clntho w-as ohligful to lea\(' 
thoni becauso ho wms too good fnrtiiom." For the fii-ht half of 
his epigrammatic vitlodiction at all events he had ample ground. 
All tile lloimin Catholic churches in Geneva but one have 
been handed over to tho new sect; that one, Notre Lame, 
whidv w.as built entirely with Ultramonlmie money, the 
present Pope being one of the suliscrilxv's, it is now pro¬ 
posed to transfer to them also, and against tho injustice of this 
proceeding Hyacinthe consi.stcntly protested aa long as ho had any 
voice in the matter. Mori'over, it was resolved about two months 
ago to impose on all the clergy, on pain of imiuodiato deprivation, 
a civil oath, which it was perfectly understood that no priest in 
coramuniou with Kome would or could take. Twenty of these 
recalcitrants accordingly were deprived in one day, and all Ultra¬ 
montane ministrations are now interdicted. It would bo interesting 
to Imow whether Mr. Hogg Considers “ the word persecution, as 
applied to the conduct of the’^ Ueneva “ Government, simply a 
mfeuae of language.” 

The Old Catholic ihovement in Germany stands 0^ a different 
footing. It was there really of spontaneous origin, and is not 


backed up, as in Switzerland, by the whole weight of direct 
State support., though its leading ropivs^^ntativt'S—always excerit- 
iug ]>r. JJiillingev -lwve betrayed an unfortunate tendency to 
identify themsplves with Iho persecuiing policy yf tUe Prussian 
Ouvernmenl, wlriuU has Toused against tViem tbe snsjacion 
evcMi of tho more religious nc.ctiou of tho LTitherans. And 
it iM cci-tiiinly not unrommbn to hear avowed fi'ccthinkers and 
indillcrcutist? cxpiNis.^ .sjvong riyinpathy with the movomeiit. It is 
not p.asy amid couflicliug stfllcments to lix with any rertftintv tho 
mimbtu' oC^ it.4 ftdhcrcnt.si. bill their own confidenco is strikingly 
(‘vliibitod in tho tlmua.ud imulc at tlio Freiburg Congrtwa for a 
religious ccnsii-. vrith Ifio view of ahcv.rfaining to what prep(»rtjou 
oftlu' churches and Fhurcli pron-ity they luivo un equitable claim. 
Tf the demand h ernciMjc'l, wo snail be Ix.-tler able to test the value 
of I heir owu c.siimali! of tl'e'insiclves. Me.tnwhilfi the sharpness of 
tho conllict i.'< aniuaiugly illn-ttrated by aji aneejote, for lUeoccuivw.v 
of which we do n(d vouch, but wdiich come,-, tons on the authority 
of llie J,ii f rp;ju! Jfail. All that can be said is thaL there is nothing 
in what we know from imliibitably jiutheiUic .sources to make the 
story at all iniprob tble :— 

A Sueth (leiui.'iii pnper trlfftc? llie followingIn iv Iliivurlan town ff 
tie- iiio't ]n('iini'Mf«i)aln*i|i)vv' tlie inii-U. pna<'lii>tl latrly against 
Hie (ill ('■tilK-lje-i, ;i!v1 related Rueli htiirihlo tliimra about them* that hia 
jnens lie.'i'i'i-, ivou* liU-rnlJv li'nntr-K(rielten nt Old t.'.atboljc impieties. .\t 
Iii-t ihe iMi.ielur t ried tail, “Tilt! Oltl ('alholiew are vile that they will nil 
be jiiia tlui ]tit; jiud it wluit I tdl von L<5 not tuie, iiuiy the devil take, 
iiu' UKV. (Ill tlic ,i»()M ” Bi-. e'.eitiineiit was lotrlble ; luid he so strui-t the 
t u-lui.n lliai til-- littMK fell (loiii It. Not (hr fioin the pulpit sat an Anii-rican, 
V lio h.’id .‘i nt !,JM fi-iv;i)it wuli him, to whom lie lieckum-tl to tala* flic bot)k 
I 11)1 f>i 111' who |ierli.ii's had never soim one of Ihos-' son.sof Hniii in 

hi--lilt*. Till* m :*.io at once obeved, unci as lie nitnintcd the lowot of the 
puljiit .‘.ti ps lilt* (i>’ig_\maii upeiired hir, wisli tlnil Hu* devil might coinc and 
t,ik._* liiiii if what lie .-.ml a..^ain-t llu* did d.itiu'hes wa-not true. Althmigli 
ihc lU’^U'i went very-oftlv tho pieieln'r he.'inl his feoisti'itH, und turning 
I'liitid‘-..iw !v bl..( k iiliieet s'lleiunlv, stciiiHly, fiiul simdy apput,aching bitu. 
lie li)iiki*tl .at him witli (eriwr, ami b,-iieving that he w'ould in the next in- 
h(imt be e')ll.iri*d Iw bi^ -S.u.mii! Mjtie-ty, li-j cried 'lut, with trembUuir voioe, 
“ II I-. aft.-i all, p<.',>ili]e that Iheio in:iy lit*, good pei.ph; uiiiong the Old 
('allmlii-''luiiiing then round t<i ^ee if tin* ubjeet had disappenrod, ho 
-,.iw i( r.iill-le.'tdift tiiipiW’elmig. The per-i drat ion burst out on Ids bntw', 
.i*id full of (!e-.]ia!r he erii-d 'uu. “''I'li.’ic are even many p/iod people atiioiig 
the (Md Catlmiu's 1 ’* 'rhinkiu): tlmt this would sullicc, he turned round, Init 
wliat was his hoiriir to find tliut the (ibjcct was clusie at hnuiL ItDAgiDiug 
biin-(*U iu ihe veiy gra-p ot HeeJ/.ebiii>, turning partly lu the negro .sud 
partly to the conni'e,x?ilioii, he f iied luu, “ May llie <Je\il colui; and taWnic 
fall the Old ('.'itliolie.-, art! noi b.'iler (h.in vve Jiiw!” Tho tcrrilii*d 
,Tiest fainted Iruin the fii'dil, and it wa^ only alter nenic time that he 
,reeo^el.*d. 

Ju’i u*- Jiseic lit lo'i-t lliivt, if the rdigioij.s war is to conliiuui, 
m. tliods of iMi;li-i\.'r.-, wliicli rcmiml ou** unploafumUY of tlio 
ijormal pulci'.iics -d' lIic llidurmiitii/n periud will not sprcud witb it. 


jiHU iii!> a] uu m: uayi \t dkuhy laNic. 

I Tplea-i'.s ^Ir. ('litttb*rtii 7 i t » .‘•talo in lii.s plnybills th,*H lie has 
proiliu'fd " ft gTKiul spuclacular military liiwinn" nt itrnry Lane 
T]KMlrc,.aM(| wo Imvo little fault to find willi this tk-acription, ex- 
i cpt that it miglit bo better justified if he would have lug crusad¬ 
ing anuy more lliortnighly drilled. Let us bo fair to Mr, Clmtt(?r- 
luii and aclinowledge that Macrt'ady, or even Garrick, would not 
li.nc Hcruplod to produce a grand snocUicular military drama if ho 
Imil known how. The dresses would have been kss aplcndid and 
the sccncrv' less gorgeous, iind tho acting would liavo been con¬ 
siderably bitter. Tlicro would, however, have been this dilfereuoc— 
Unit Alacix^ndy or Garrick would not have thought a spectaclo and 
a ]inntrtmime suIlicienL provision for an entire season of a tlioatro 
clftimiug to be national. W'c doubt also whether Moax'ady would 
lm\o cnti'iod iiiiu a competition with Astloy'a in which, if he 
li.'ul done, no belter than Mr. Chatierton, bo would certainly 
liavo been wor.'^ted. Tho toiiniuinont in the last act of 
Vixur ihi Lion i“, aa an c.vamjilo of theatrical hoi-semnn.ship, 
contemptiblo, and the dog's jK^rformance is nothing e.Ytraordinary. 
There i.a some ordinary tiiiuhling and dancing which bus as much 
or u,'*: little to do w'illi this atory aa wdlh any other. Tlio part of 
King llicliiird i.s suHtained by ^Ir. Andei'son, whoso cAccllcnt 
natur.tl j’-ii'la are spoiled l>v a dislivhsing proju-jigily fur mouthing 
and r.Tiiimg. Tim pari of Saladiu i.-* well iu*led by Mr. (Vi'swick, 
wliom tlio arti'-ts in cof*tiimc liavo done their Wst to mnlo ridi¬ 
culous by getting him up aa a cross between a mountebank and 
a chandelier. A,s for the acting of the other p-arts, tho less said tho 
belter. 

The novel of the Tnlmnmi is by no mt'ans tho boat that Scott 
WTote, bul it is well adapted for conversion into a grand apcctacular 
dvamii. 'Po quote Scott's own w'ord.s, “ A name so dear to iinglish- 
iiieu fts that of King llichard 1 . might coiitributo to iboir .aimise- 
ment more than once," wliether iu story or on the 8iage. There 
can bo uo (pie.stion as to tbe superiority of Imnhoe aa a 
novel, but vee hardly think it made a hotter play. TIi« 
planting of the banner and ita abduction make scouos which 
eflbctively impress the eyo, and althoiurh King Kichaid is rather 
a boastful hero, it mit&t be iftllovrwl tluit ho never promised to 
friend or foe more than he w^as ready to peribrm. It must be re¬ 
membered that Scott is not resptmsible for Mr. HaJliday tho 
adapter, nor for Mr. Aiidejteon the actor, who roars as ff ho 
had tho hcarte and voices of fifty lions. But^ looking to the 
tremendous chametor of this “ impioeoiiation," as the critics wdl 
it, w© lament that Mr. Hailiday did not pile up tho homir a 
higher by availing himself of Sett's notes as well as his text. The 
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Uiflt leeches of the cump were imaWe to euro tlio disouBe, 

bit the prai'ors of the army wenMinm? BucoLVfrtil. Tho 
oiuiK! convaWeut, mid th'o first HMuufoin of liis rmivery was a 
TJulent lonj^in*^ for ]>ork. If Mr. Ilallidav (^nild b* pertuiadod to 
eompose asTKieoh iu which this phase of hi9 Iwro’u character could 
b) e:chibi(e(l, he may conlidciitlycntnwt the delivery of liia linca to 
Ilf. Andtareoi). The iu<‘fliaival pool whom Scott quotes bad loft this 
pr^^und imoccupiod. IJo confines hinis*'lf to the speech of tho old 
huight whftsuprp'f'sts a means of sati.sfying the Kinjr'a desire for pork. 
He proposes to lake a Saracen young and fat, kill, akin, and boil 
him with spices, and wdien the Jung smells this cookery. 

Out of ague if ho lx: wont 

tie sliiill have thereto good talent. 

The word “ talent ” is here used in tho sense of “ desire " or “ di.'*- 
poaition,'’ as in tho motto of l*riucc Ihmvy of l*ortugal, cullisl the 
Navigator, talent do In^ni fain. The old knight’s prescription wa.s 
adopted. The King ale heartily of the food placed before liini, and 
drank copiously, and lay down and slept, and fell into a sweat,and 
then 

King Kichanl clad him and iiruM', 

And ^valLed abouteii in the elose. 

lie felt SO well and in siicli good splriU that he took a turn at 
fighting with the Saracens, and tlieu desired that “tlii* head i>f 
that like sw'ino. ” should he served for hi.s auppiT. The cook pie- 
tendod that hi'had not that head, whereupon Ihr KinuM'xpivs-ed 
his feelings in u Siieech which wo really flhonld liko to hoar !S!r. 
Anderson deliver;— 

Then <ni<l the King, “ .S<i (iod me save, 

Jhit 1 .'•ee the lieiid uf that .swine, 
foisdoth thou .’sluilt le.scn tluuo.” 

Tho “eloquential aspect,'* na an American might say, of Air. 
Andorsoncoukl scarcely be hotter e,\luhite(l Ihon in tleelaiming tlie^e 
lines, nor could any living actor glare more awfully at the cuik 
when that trembling wretch falls on his knees and crie.s 
T.f», hole tho head ! iny Lord, mercy ! 

A thoroughly dramatic Ruiqjrise is cllectod by the King's rercptioJi 
of the yamcen's head. He expres.'^es neither anger nor di^gu^i, 
hut expatiates on the coiivenienco of miikintr war wliere tho eom- 
missariat arrangements are thus at once einqile ami complde. Ho 
prUttically romarks that Saracen, after being l,,Med, may he builcd, 
roasted, or baked, and that “iich dainty may he picked to the 
hones. Tho coinuienlalora have omitted to oliftorvo that ihu 
adoption of tho Saracen's Head us a sign for inns has douhlkU'S 
reference to the nutritious character of Saracen’s llesh a.s proved 
by King Itichard 1., and tliat that sign oimlit to Ix' uci'epted as 
implicilly aimounciug “ chops and .stcukc'," and a.s di-clariug lliat 
“ cut and corno again ” is the character of the hsrder of (ho 
house displaying it, Air. Halliday, in ca.^e ho plu.uild lliiuk 
proper to introduce into his play this passage of iho medi:e\,d 
poed, might add a few touches wliich Ills audience woulil apjiro- 
cinto. lie might make King Hichard <‘xplaiii that Kji^Iishiii<‘n 
are the heat aoldiers in tho world, hut that the*'-do in it liirlit 
thoroughly well unless they are regularly supplied with roa.st h x'f 
or its ^uivalent; hut now that an ingeiiiou.s invention lias .bur- 
mounted all dlfliculty in the department of piovi.dous, Iki'ilaiid 
will proceed to conqui'r tlm world, and her army will actually, as 
well as metindiorically, “ chaw up” all other avmie.s ; so let us all 
sing “ Kulti Hritannia,” and if Austria <jr Krauce, lakes ii liberty 
with the British Lion, they will hud that the groat revenge of that 
noblt animal has atouioch for them all. As Air. Anderson is coii- 
fcBSodly tho greatest living master of tho fa fo fi fo fuiii ” sl^lo 
of oratory, wo think that some elVort t-liould he- niado to jirov ide 
him with a speech worthy of hia unrivalled power. IVrluqis, 
with some alight modilicatiou, the medi:oval poem might he 
adopted by Mr. Ilulliday. The King has taken a. town, and treats 
the garrison with cruelty. Amhassadoivs Iroin Saladiii come t*» 
intercede for the giUTison, and the King invites the amhas.sadora 
to diimer and cauae.s to ho placed before each the boiled head of a 
countryman, which ho seta tnem the example of eating witli maniJi’vSi 
appetite, lie then bids them ret urn home and tell thei r Sultan w hat 
they had seen, andaaaureliim that it will avail him nothing to in¬ 
tercept tho supplies of the Christian host, for no lle-sh la ao 
iio.unshing to on Englishman as that of Saracen:— 

For hn is fat, and thcieto n*ndcr, 

And mv uu n be lean and slender, 

« * « « * 

To F.ngland will we nought goii 
Till they be eaten every one. 

Wo are quite suro that Air. AudorBoii could speak these lines smv as 
to impresH the house as it has not been impressed since Kean as 
Othello proclaimed his fury against JJesdemona in Ihu wouls, 
“ I’ll tear her all to pieces.” 

It is a pity that the equosimn talent of the thcatro i.s not equal 
to representing the combat between Sir Kenneth of Scothiud and 
Salaain with which the story opens. Tho Eastern warrior eom- 
monces proceedings in a manner that w'ould he as embarrassing to 
A BtagB warrior as it is to his antagonist. The inventors of tonrna- 
ments fortunately contrived a mode of fighting which easily and 
safely a^pts itabif to theatrical purposes, hut Saracens who trans- 
giess tho rules of the gome would be liable to compromise the safety 
of thezpselves or others. Accordingly, Air. llalUday omits the coui- 
bat the story opens, ana only gives os that with which 

it clo^^ The l^ybill informs ns that the dances, processions, and 
groups vyea^ compoeed and arranged by Mr. John Oormack, snd 


the machiuety by Afr. .Taiiicf? Tuclfor; but it does not appear 
w'hother eiihor of these artists or some other coinptised and 
arranged the toiiinameni, whieli at one moment a.ssiunea tlm 
chai'ftcter of a alow and aoloiun dance, and at pnoiher roscinhle» 
those cloclt-w'ork armugoments which lourists are expected to 
observe with inttjreat at Jk-rno nr tStrasburg. Wo observe, too, 
another and more aerious onii-'>‘^ion in Ibo playbill We a-asunio 
that iho dog, who plays a leading part in thi.9 piece, belongs to a 
iiiiin, or, to speak more accurately, that a man belongs to tl^p dog j 
butnoiiher dug nor man is mentioned in the list of actors and^ 
other arti.^ts of tho theatre. The harking of the dog niay perhaps 
ariango itself under tho head of music, and it is pussihle that toe 
ballyt-mastcr may have “ composed and nrrangod ” tJio struggle 
hcLvveen Ihu dog and Conrad of Alontsorrat. We may reunwk, by 
the way, that those who “ compost'd and arranged” the dress and 
gonoiiil gel-up of (liiirad must l«* nrti.sl.s of considerable imagina¬ 
tive and cunstruetivo power. It is almu.sia pily that this splendidly 
attired leader of the Christian army shoo Id he discomposed and 
disarranged by a strong and uncoivmuniou.B dog. SeoLt has taken 
so many liberties with liistory that hi? ought to submit to tho 
libertie.s vvhieli Air. Halliday and Mr. Challertoii have taken with 
him, hut vStill it is going nitber far to tiausforiu tho deer- 
liound, which wa.s diuihtle.s.s a portrait of one of Hcott’s own 
pets at Abhol.sford, into a big sliaggy animal of totally diflerent 
bleed, and perhaps of no part iniLir breed at all. T)iis intelligent 
and docile creature could duuhlless h'ani to kilo money at tho 
jjallery dour and to pull thnvn tie* biairer of a bad shilling wdth tlm 
same nm'rring in.slinct wilh whidi he worries Conrad of Ahmt- 
seiTiil. llo not only plays eflectlv't'ly a lending part in roniantic 
dr.aiua, hut ho would also bo able to make liiiiipelf useful in panto¬ 
mime., and that i.s more than we could venture to say for either 
Air. AnJer.^un or Air. Creswirk. At the nsK' of Ixing accused of 
hrutalily ami barharlMii, wo must conl'e.ss that lliis “ light between 
a man .and a dog ” pleases ns better than the solemn and calculated 
movements of the “ tournament’' which follows it. Tho “heroisiir 
of Uiebard’’in the first act disphus itself, so far a.s wo can di&- 
j cover, only in liis venturing to show hiiuself to his army on the 
outside of a particuhuly ahabhy steed, wdio, if lie camo to iv 
kiuicker's yard *m his way to .lerusalem, would ceil.-iinly ho able to 
make himself at homo there. We have said that the rciources of 
the hallel-iuaster and nm(•hini^t and »)Lhei' artists were perhaps 
hardly equal to gelling up a coiuhat helvveeii tSir Kenneth and 
Saladin, bin ]»rt)hably ycotl’h ileMuinliou of tho Knight of tho lied 
Cro.ss“ pneingslowly along 1 lie sand vDesert" might he realized by tlio 
c.'ivalry of Drury Lane. It would indeed bo quito another thing 
to expect to cross tho Desert and reach tho Holy City hoyond*, and 
if that he King lliehard'.s f‘.vpe,etati(>u in the lirst act, we should 
recommend him to give ono more example of his strength, by earn¬ 
ing his horse, wliieh cerUiinlv will lu-ver carry him. Xhe musical 
director and tlie hallet-masler, imt having the fear of Cardinal 
(.'iilleu before their minds, li:i\e eoiisjiinsl to produce a “procession 
of priests and nuns whieli only too ftiithfiiUy represents an uidual 
leligions ceivinonv of the Uoinan Callioliu Churcli. “ Tho interior 
of the Chapel of Engailili ” has been praised aa“ an eflectivo view," 
and probably iho Afanager thinks that when lie has got a good 
piece of vvorlc from Air. J'leveiley, the more, he exhibits it the better. 
So not only vloes tho proei'.'i.sion proci'ed to considerable length, 
but Avlit'u it is over, the cinijiel is cleared fur a “meeting 
between Sir Keimetb and Edith ” in which Air. Halliday 
sliowa that ho <‘an write sentimental suiall-talk “ all out 
of lii.s own head,” ^is sehoolhoys say. Tho Talimnan is one 
of iho last and weakest of tlio series of Wavorltif Nonlttf 
and when Mr. Halliday undertakes to supply the gaps whieli 
lie thinks he discovers in Scott's wurk, wo begin toporceivo that in 
tho lovvi st deep there may ho a lower deep of literatiiro. After 
tho procession, and the love-making, and tho ranting and roaring 
of tlio King, and tho meek docility mid leaden footsteps of the 
war-lioises, the spectator, oppressed with heat and glare, may 
iji'ih.'Lps lealizo in his own pemon tho feelings of Sir Kenneth as 
iio toiled at noontide over a sandy destn'i, and may oven venture to 
regard tho palm grovo and fountain at which the Knight rested 
as lypieul ot tlio bmoking-room and hr.iuJy and soda-water of his 
club. 


REVIEWS. 

SCLLrS SEXSATIOX AXD IXTUITIOX." 

W ILLIAM BLa\KE said in ono of hi.s lucid flashes, 
“ AVhat is now proved was onco only imagined.”It is 
strange that the mystic to whom tho v^ry name of Nowton wail 
an abomination should have thus struck out with one word the 
true secret of the biatory of science. Not only does tho work of 
tho imagination enter largely into tho forms of our most exact 
knowledge, hut iho way of those who prove and estahlisli is ever 
being prenared hoforo them by those who imagino and suggest. 
AVe spealt not of sneh wild fancies as may como into any inim’a 
head, but of imagination guided by a curtain scientific insight 
that foresees in what directions nroof is likely to advanco. At 
this day a wide field Is open to tlio cxplomtions of tlie advanced 
guard of science in regions which we have bucomo accustomed to 
look upon as destined to fall under her rule, but which cannot he 
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thoroughly occupied aud subdued for a long time to come. In 
the eaaiiys now before us wo have a good example of this kind^ of 
work. It too often happens that intuition and interjiretation 
fail to go together. The fruit of insight is lost to the world for 
want of l<nowledgc, or for want of insight knowledge has to deal 
with oxporionco at secondhand. No such fault is ^ to be found 
here. Ihe materials furnished by a (juick and lively natural 
sense are happily ordered by a mind trained in scientific method. 
This merit is especially conspicuous in those parts of tlie book 
where, with ahuiidaut ingenuity and no mean suecoas, Mr. Sully 
exideavours to throw some light of cosmic (u*der into the cha <.>3 of 
aesthetics. Unhappily for our present purpose the bent q^ualities of 
the work are precisely those t.o which wo cannot do justice within 
the limits of a review. An instance will be.st show* our meaning. 
In the essay on Musical Expression Mr. Sully says in effect that 
rau.sic may bo considered in one aspect as an idealized translal ion of 
vocal expression, and in another aspe.ct, at least in its monicomi>lcx 
forms, as a symbolic representation of the complexities of huiuan 
consciousness (compare Mr. Ilrowning’s analysis in Aht Voylcr and 
elsewhere). Now such general nnulogios presented by Iheinsehes 
may at once strike the reader as ingenious, but one might frame 
other wholly different ones which at first sight w’ould loolc equally 
well. The true value of these cemsista in their being founde<l on 
groups of particular facta in musical expression which liave been 
ri^litly observed and rightly put together, and the cliaraeter of 
this groundwork can be appreci.-iled ouly by c.areful reading of the 
whole tjssay. However we cannot do less, though we would fain 
do more, than give Mr. Bully’s statement of his general re-sulis in 
his own words:— 

In contrast to tlie first eriidp tentativos in song, aiming at nothing high(*i' 
Ihiin a slightly intensified omhodiment of a dellnite emotion ^\ith its ntteii- 
ilfUit i(leH.s, the complex mu-sic of the iiUKlem symphony appears to he a 
grand trnn.'-lation of the common vocal utterance of feeble men and ^vomcn 
into n notile and snldiine language, sueh as might be spoken by natures of a 
finer mould than ours, wliose emotion.^ and tboiiglits take grainier jiropor- 
tinns, and move in more orderly sequence. Under imollicr nsp<'ct, these tine 
stj ueture* of tone seem to transcribe into ubsiract hymbols the most general 
a*;pects and relations of all eimdionul life, and tlius to image in vast dim 
Dutline the whole world of human feelings, not in detaiihcsl tVugment.s, but 
in the most fsafeet order of riMi, complex development, and final .suliMdeiicu 
in a deep satisfying rejst. 

W(j may quote another potwigc in which ho explains and justitlos 
tliat vi^ueness of all musical expres.si(>n which is sometimes 
counted a delect:— . 

What is lost In definite tr.msinisaion of individual emotion is moi-e th.an 
made uji in vaguo transmission of vast gnmps and strata of feeling. A di li- 
cale and subtle melody taken from some iimsLeal classic does not, it is true, 
im)frs.H to be a very exact paraphrase of one distinct How of feeling; yet, by 
Its numerous half-hidden afKnities with vast series of vooal expres .hms, it is 
able to stir deep and complex fountains of emotion, slowly distilbsl out of 
isidc tracts of experience. It is this depth and quantity of emotion evoked 
by mu-sic, together with tho mind’s inability to define it as any fiinnliar 
variety, which constitutc-s the iiitinity of the art, and accounts for its mighty 
hubjectivc influence. 

It rthould alao be observed that this eaaay is in pint founded on 
iiiiite, rials brought together with great care in tho two foregoing 
ones, entitled “The Uasia of Musical SenKation," and " Aspocls of 
Jk'auty in Mn.sic4il Form.” Wo can dwell no longer on these two 
than to pay that they arc full of interest, oven for nxidcr.s wlio 
have no iticlmical knowledge of music. 

'I'ho same method of construction is somewhat more ck'arly and 
compaclly shown in tho tenth and eleventh essays. Uud^T the 
head of “ The /K.sthotic Aspect* of Character ” Mr. iSully euusidere 
the conditions by which human cln»ractor is fitted to afford 
aesthetic pleasure to an observer. Having done this, lie stnrl.s in 
the next essay from the point thus attained, and goes on to dismiss 
“ The Kepresentation of Character in Art.” W’e. mention a few 
of the special points touched on. Tho artistic usefulness of cdiar- 
acters which m real life would bo painful is accounted for by a 
“ nascent impulse of i-otAUation ” iu tho spectator. Tlu're are some 
very just remarks on tho relations of art to morality. Mr. Sully 
allows on the one hand that many qualities which give festhetic 
pleasure have no moral significance, aud on tho other hand he 
exposes tho mistake of those wlio “ have sought to banish from 
the rtigion of art every vestige of moral rule.” Tho sense of right, 
he aays, together witn the sentiment of moral estreni, ia a coustant 
element of tho cultivated mind, and “ tlio gratification of moml feel¬ 
ing must always he included in a calculation of the total ploa-surahlo 
cilect which a given character is fitted to produce on a cultivated 
spectator.” In the following essay ho analyses the construction of 
cnaractcrs in tho drama and the novel. Wu are glad to find 
amongst other thin^^s that ho assigns a good reason why truth to 
nature is less required in comedy and light fiction, and justifies 
from a pcientifio point of view tho charming paradoxes by which 
Elia defends tho artificial comedy of tho Kostoration. Tho lost 
essay of the volume is on th<^ “ Possibility of a Bcionce of .^Estho- 
ticB.” It is well pointed out that such a science must he to a gi*eat 
extent historicalf and that one of its chief obiocts must be to dis¬ 
cover those large and abiding tendencies which axe discoverable 
in the advance of culture as a whole.” It is obvious from Mr. 
Solly’s sketch of the matters which such a science would have to 
deal with that it will take a very long time to construct. In the 
meanwhile it is shown what good an art critic may find in trying 
to look at things in a scientific way 

If it does notidug else, a study of the deepest principles of art may help 
him to be lew dogmatic, to qualify by a deeper reflection the best Judgment 
which a few minutes’ obMrvation may have produced, It will teach him 
^t every great work of art is a many-sided complexilly, appealing to 


numerous shades of feeling, all of which can .scarcely coexist in full intennity 
In a dngle mind. It mil suggest to him tliat because of this greati-r conl- 
plexity in tlie higher awtlietle sentiinenUi, n bvis complete measure i>f Rgivt'- 
mentis to be looked for nmoug the opinions of tho cultivated than onion^ 
the crude admirations of the unreflcctive. 

Wo pass now to the other division of the book, Mr. Sully s 
“ Studies in Psychology,” though less novel and striking ih'm hirt 
experiments in extending scientihe methods to matbetics, aro by 
no means without importance. Tho essay on “ The llolation of 
tho Evolution Hypothesis to Human Psychology ” contains .'smue 
not untimely warnings. Mr. Sully accepts the hypothesis in 
general, but bo thinks tber (3 is just notv some danger of ra.shlv 
calling in ancestral transmission to explain mental phenounma 
whicli with a little more thought wo might find to bo adequately 
explained by iridividunl oxperumce. lie also tliinks that the stiuly 
of psychology as understood by the last geiiemlion or two of 
English tliinkors, a.s, for instamuj, lhi3 Mills and Qrote, is by no 
moans supplanted by tlio theory of evolution. The new concep¬ 
tions may servo to explain Hoino of llu* data which psychology 
mii.st assume, and may forhid iia to think of any of Ihoni as 
absolutely coiintant. But tluTo will remain a large Isaly of 
pMCticvilly constant facts of human nature, for whose sepaMte 
study there is still good reason and ample room. Mr. Sully 
concludes Nvith a protest against attempts to restore tho credit of 
what are callcil tlio natural Ixdicfs of mankind by making them out 
to be ancestral “qua.si-intuitions.” For why should not fallaou»<i 
of tho mind’s own making be transmitted by inheritance as well 
os the truths of experienooy Indeed one would think it almost 
seU-eviih-nt, w'ero it not so often overlooked, that the evolution 
hypothesis has no dirt3Ct h^iiring on any purtdy nietapJiysic.il 
questions, and cannot answer them either wav. Mr. Sully sees this 
point clearly enough, perhaps more clearly tlian he finds occ8.sion 
to say. 

Ill the essay on Belief Mr. Bully has a very obscure problem 
to deal with, of which he does not pretend to give a complete 
solution. He thinks the germ of belief is to be sought in the 
transition from sensation to idea. Wo may supposo an idea to 
prodinte “ a mental impulse to realize the conviiponding simsation,” 
in other words a crude form of belief. This is gradually traus- 
fonned by the lessons of exjMjrienco into “ anticipation ot a con¬ 
ditioned result," or “ assurance of a past reality,” os the case may 
require. Mr. Bully’s suggestion may seem fanciful, but there is 
mueli to support it. Even in the mature mind, as ho points out, 
tho prcsenco of au idea, though it be of our own construction, 
disposes us to believe in the outward reality of a Corresponding 
thing. This temhmcv shows itself in tho scholastic doctrine ot 
imive-rsals, occult qualities, and the like, to which we take leave 
to add that meillieval oceult quality with a modern foce which 
is called the Absolute, the IJncoiulilioned, or the Unknowable. 
Upon this last Mr. Bully seems to look witli a very wholesome 
unbeliof. 

It is well known how Dr. Johnson, who could cut a matter 
short w’^hen he chost*, cut .short llie Free-will controversy wiili the 
crushing senlenco, “ Wo know we are free, and there's an end 
on't.” No direct answer can be given to thi'>; the mast tint can 
bo iittonipted is to show how Dr. Johnson and others mav have 
coiiio to feel so sure that they were five, and this is undertaken \yy 
Mr. Bully in the chapter entitled “ The (jonesia of the Frw'-Will 
Doctrine." Ar^suiiiiog the belief iu an iiidetermiiiatii will to be 
wrong, ho seelis to explain liow it arose. Ho assigns a viuioly of 
causes, among which, besides pui-cly intellectual timdenciea and 
tho coni]»lexity of tlio phciioiueria themselves, are the emotions of 
pride and the love of mystery and the reaction of popular langunge 
on tlionglit. In the account of “B^'Cent Uevman Expijrimeiits 
with SciiH-itioii ” we have an intcivsting exposition of sonic Into 
results w'hicii have not hitherto been brought together for English 
readers. Tho conumts may not indeed Ixi new to students of pliy* 
siology for it* own sake, but they w'ill be so to many of those who 
take, or ought to t.ike, account of jihysiology for the sake of il.<) 
bearing on tlio problenia of sensation and thought. Tho miniite- 
ne.'.s of the ohscrvalioiis i.s curious. Tims tho minimum audihile. 
has been detorniined as the sound made by a piece of cork, weigh¬ 
ing one milligMin, falling through one millimeter on a glass plate, 
at a certaiu small di.slauce from the observer; and altiiough 
no absolute uichsuiv cim bo found for the eye’s seu.sibiliiy 
to ligiit, yet wdiat ia culled tho discriminative local sensi¬ 
bility of tho ivliua lius been very closely fixed, it is found 
that a dillereiieo of less than one two-hundrodth part of a 
millimeter in the position of two images on one retina or of corre¬ 
sponding images on tlie two retinip produces a distinct oflect iu 
vision. Iu the whole of the experiments on sight Mr. Sully finds 
new evidence iu favour of accounting for our notion of sj^ct^ by 
experience, and that the experience of the individual rather than 
of ancestors. Oui' space will not let us do more than barely men¬ 
tion Mr. Sully’s review of Mr. Spencer’s and Mr. Darwin’s theories 
as to the expression of the emotions, and the ingenious ai'giuuent 
in Avhich he upholds tho place of moral self-culture in an empirical 
system of ethics. Throughout the essays we find the true scientific 
virtues of abstinence from dogmatism and care in discerning (to 
return to Blake’s aphorism) t^t which is proved from that which 
is only imagined. 

As to the manner of the book, Mr. Sully writes well, and so as 
to bo understood by any one who will take the needful pains: yet 
the writing is not clear and straightforward enough to be wliollv 
to our liking. Our present Enghsh writers on philosophy, with 
some few luwiant exceptions, are too apt to fall into a cumbrous 
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and inyolyed style, and to hrinp; in new t<'rrns or turns of speech 
whero they aro scarcely wanted. Mr. Sull} does not aUoy;ether 
avoid this common fault. It is indeed no less hard to speak clearly 
of Buhtlo things than to see them aright, biii the greater is the 
reward of him who can do Ijotb. We are wiser in sundry ways 
than our fathers, but not vet so much wiser that we can alToi-d to 
forfwt either the speculative insight or the classical English of 
Berkeley* 


THE I.AST QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 

L ike the figure in the wax-work show which by a chaiigt* <>f 
dress could bo made to do duty either h.s a murdcror or ns ii 
monarch, the last (iueen of Scots is alternately placed ])‘*rorc ii.s ns 
an angel or os a fiend by hor several lii.storians. This dillorenot? 
of opinion extends to the minutest details. They are not at ouo 
as to the colour of her hair, or even os to the dress whicli she wore 
on the Bcafi’old. tu fact, no two portraits of this linpless (^hieeii, 
whether drawn by pen or pencil, aro tiJiko. ^'et the chit f events 
of her life aro well known. Her own letters nnd those of her 
correspondents have lieen placed within the re;u‘h of nil lefiders by 
the painstaking researches of diligent Investigutoiv. With sueh 
resources at command lor judging other cLiiiaeler and for gelling 
some insight into the spirit of the times in which her lot was cast, 
it docs seem stntnge that there should still be two distuietlv 
marked linos of opinion a-s to Lho whicli pronijited lier 

actions, and as to her guilt or innoceni'e of the crimi '^ laid to her 
charge. But, as has been well said, the .spiritof tJm times in mo^'t 
cases moans the spirit of iiicrrs minds in which Iluj events of the 
time aro mirrored ; and ui no page ol hi!>(orv is this Uiith juoro 
slrikiugly set forth than In the treatment wJiieh Mnrv Stuart lias 
mot wdt.h at the hands of her numerous biograpliers. The iiumhcr 
too of those biographers, the wunntli with which her claims have 
been discu.‘'8cd by persons of all cln.-.H'S and of divers nations, lend an 
almost prophetic significance to her own as.'^ertiou that sliv t<tood 
biTort^ the theatre of the worhl. This Queen wlio laugnished 
away eighteen years of the inime of life in the dull drearinohs of 
oli'HJuro English country huiises Inis mmco her deatli become llir 
theme of song, the heroine of tragedy, and iJie unfailing' subject of 
liistorical controversy. 'J'liat an inteie.'.t bo universal and so iiiex- 
haustihlo should liave bocii felt in her fate peems incompreheDsible 
if wo consider tbe place wjiieli sh*' - (cnpieil in tlie jioiiiical 
worhl. This Jh'incess, tliongh in o'l" .-miM' a (^tuecn from her 
cradle to her gi'ave, laid an actual reign of bui p.i\ ^ears. 
Her kingdom waa a small, remote, and but half-eivili/ d Slate, 
which until that time liad been Utile involved inEuroji'nn polities 
It is true that she was looked upon pis heir pvesnmptiio to one of 
the mo.st powerful eotcreip'Us in Jkirope, and was taken prisoner 
by her in Timo of peace. Jfut if we K‘ii\e out of .^igiit tlio relation¬ 
ship betw'een the two Qiin-n-.snch a ‘-i i/.iint w s the natural result 
of ilio policy which England had for ei jitnvje.n followed out to¬ 
wards her less powerlnl neighbour. To ley hands upon the King 
of Scots wbenever and wJieixner he could was the all but openlv 
avowed design of the King of Emilaad. 'I'lie lii-st .lamch wa.s 
captured and kept in timo of truce, and tl. • lifth ./amev only 
cscupc'd a like fate by his prudence in decluiin;: all his kind miclek 

{ iresaing invitations to meet him on laigli'li ground. Had tiu' 
lurqne which bore the bahv (i^ueeii to Fiance not In < u (mabled by 
fair winds to give the EngU.-<li eniisei- Ihe-lij), .Maiy Stn.irl would 
in all likelihood never have it'igiied, anil her I'ato woidd Ji i\o met 
with no more pity than did llial of .Arab' lla Stuart, or of any of tlio 
other V iclims whoso only crime. WHS having loo nnicb to\al blood in 
their veins. But it w not meiely because she wa.s bi.aiutiful, gitted, 
and a Queen, lliat she has had so many defenders and uecu.H i^. It is 
r.ather hecaubO lier whole Listorv was s.i closely bomid up with the 
religious .strife wliich wa,.s llieu stirring tlm niin<l.s of meu, and 
which was at tile bottom of all tlie luinnlts uiid blootl,,!ied tb.;! 
occurred in every Stale of Europe. Becausu .Mary wu.s a Eoinani. 1, 
and we believe a sincere Uoinanid, Ibmelbio i very member of hir 
(Uiiirch feels bound to mainlaiu tlial .slio* <l)ed a jimrlu* for Ju r 
faith, instead of seeing that her di'alh w.is ilie aliiio.-t lUJavoldable 
result of the lino of conduct that slie laid inirsiied in eslrangiiigr 
her subjects and throwing lier.-tdf wllli her eve.:> open into her 
rivals pow'er. I'lliznbeth could not li.ave let her e.scapc alivv out 
of her hands without Inning the I’nriian ]mrty up in aniH againat 
hor. They claraonrod for her diaith, and loir,:- lieloro it ciinm they 
were fretting and fuming that the (^hicen did so “ dandle the 
Catholics.** 

To the diiRc.ulties of Eli/,abet!ib po.sitioii Mr. Tlosadc does 
full justice. In this his .second volume, lie takus up thu story 
in the middle of thu alanns caused by tho Nortburn riHiug.s, 
and curries it on to the death of the ijiuen of Scots. Ho ex¬ 
amines and sifts very thoroughly and impart iidly all lho plots 
and coimtorploU of which sho was at once the centre ancl the 
object, and hiys bare all the thieads of tho web of treachery 
and (loublo-deiiling in which sho was enclosed. ;Mr. Ilosack 
attaches great weight to tho discovci-y recently made of tho dis¬ 
pensation for the marriage of Bothwell with tlie J,ady Jane 
Uordon, the existence of which proves that Mary never was his law¬ 
ful wife. He argues that tho Qui'uu must have Wen ignorant of the 

* Mary Qumi of Scota and har Aotusera. By John Itosm-k, Durrl.iter-at- 
L«w. VoL II. ElackVood & t?ons. 1874. 
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existence of this important document, because it was the interest 
of the throo peinoiis most concerned in the matter to keep it secret. 
Bothwell himself had tire best of reasons for wishing to keep it 
concealed; his wife, who was most desirous to he released from her 
vvorthIc.ss husband, would also find it expedient to do so; while- 
the Archbishop bv whom it had been granted dared not reveal 
its evihicnce, for lear of getting into trouble for having dissolved 
the nmriiage. No doubt these were weighty reasons for secresy 
fit the, time of tho divorce, but they did not exist at tho time 
of the marriage. As to obtain a dispeiiaation before a marriage 
VVH.S tho custom, there could have beou no inducement to make 
a mystiTv about it. Tho Queen, too, it must bo homo in mind, 
had been tlie maker of tho match, and why should it then bo 
suppo.scd that sire was kept in ignoranco of the prccautioiioiy 
un-nsiire that was to make tho marriap.> bond more sure? Thoro 
vviTi' others in Scotland, too, who knew of the dispensation. 
Budianan openly jirochiirned it, aud wfis for long accused of lying 
in so doing. In reality, the existence of the dispensation was of 
but little import, for Bothwell3 first wife was thou living in Beu- 
inark, aud reclainred her runaway spouse wlien he maile Iris ro- 
njiptMranco in that cunni.rv. Of tliis first rmu^’iago both J<ady Jane 
aud the (Jneeii were aliko igmorant. 

With rtgiird to the Ciinkel, Letters, Mr. Ho.sack has found out 
that t>(‘\ev.il alterations have been miido in tho de.spatch seiifc by the 
Ikiglisli (Jominis^ioners to EllzfibLtlr after their examination of 
the li-lleis. The eraiscd passages can .still bo deciphered, and the 
despatch wirii these pii''ftages as w'ritton, ami as they stood 
alti'i' lhe\ had been ameniled, i.s printed in tho Appendi.x. We 
lind tlieie also a colleetiou of very iiitercstinglettcrsand documents 
now given to the publu: for the jimt timo. The original.'^ aro in 
Jfiairs </'olleiji', Abinloen; but thej' were first phuanl in tlie Scuts 
Collegi', Eaii.s. The.-'-n letters, \v hiclr were deciphered by lho late 
Hr. Kvle, hring to liglit certain friendly overtures made to the 
(^>ueon ol Scol.-^ In Moitoji when Kcgeiit. That he cuteiUilnod any 
ho}»es ci a icooiJcilialioir with the (juceii, for who,so iloalh ho had 
shortly hefore bv'en [ilotting: with kVoil, has bren hitlierlo nn- 
kijown iiiid niisM.-.pr'cte l. JJat wo here lind Iriiu oilLalmr lo do Iris 
ntniosi lo fuilher ln-r rosloratioii. I’his remaikahle cliaiige of 
] oliin outlie ]).irl of tlio Kegent E made Known lo .\i( Iiln.shup 
Ili'.itou 111 a letter iriiin thi- Lonll Igilv v, wlio lolls Jnnv iMoj'lmi li.id 
come to linn and “sp;i]..‘ veiv t .neiviilly and with gi'e;il letiioiir of 
th(' t^'iieoii." lie dei larnl hiniseir ready to “ do all lliincs that lav 
ill liini ior ro'.loilng' tiie l,Hioeii’s maje^y lo lu-r t'onner e.Tait and 
honour, and rsiid louler Ini w.ild be uhle lo dclyver laT the nmist 
jiart of lier jovvellis, ami quliairony vvanliL tosliovv in <|uhfris h indis 
lliey war.' All tliF, huvv.'u r, was vnily on condition “lhal tho 
(,tijeen vvald foigaiLand pat moblivionIhingos past.” TJie L-incerily 
ul the projiosal was vouched foi bv Hir Jauica Jkiifonr, who al.-o 
came to Lord (Igihy and iiir.Mircd him that all lliai tin' lleucntsaid 
Wfis true, and “ivpoitiL the .siiniiii in alli'ct and iiiokil niiiir.'' Thi^ 
letter is dated Ajinl lA, 1377. Afortoii'.s ('vertnro.s wore not met 
li.ilf w.iy a.s he, «lonbtlr,-i evpi'cted. Eerli.qiti Marv and Beaton 
wire both loo tlioroiienly acrpiainted with Iii.s charaeicr to ]jo 
willing to ‘•'fo/gait and put in oblivion things pa.sl," for tlie sake 
of .seiMiriug .so very slippery an ally till he should have given 
>oitu* pioof of jii:, .Muccrity. Before he had an opjiortii- 
nitv ol (loiii'r !-o liH em.niies ]»*id got the upper liaiid, and he, 
h)'>i lii-< hi'id for tlie part lie liad jihijed in eomp.isdng tlio 
death of the ‘‘gvnlvl lleiirye.” It would liave, bi'en widl for 
Mary if rhe had been equally snspicion.s of some other oilm 
of service, tii.jiigli it cannut bo doubted that if she liad kept 
clear of tile smives that were spread lo hiru her into plotting 
against I 'lizabelli’s life, .some other pi'etext would have been found 
for shoriciiing her own. llnlikc many of tho fldinirev.s of tho 
Queen of Scots, who seem to think that they cannot vindicate the 
faille of one t^tneen without blaekeiiing that of the other, Mr. 

I lo.: n Jv doe.s lull jii.stiee to the eluirncter of Elizabeth. Ho lays 
miieh of Jiof di.'-sirimlalion ami ilouble dialling to tho charge of her 
.tlniisleis, and maiasevery allowance for the ilillicult cii’cnmslaiice.s 
in wlrich .die \yuv phua-d. lie even give.'i her credit for sincerity 
in her prole-prions of nfiection and sympathy for lier dethroiiod 
cou.riu. He, itc(pilt3 In-r in great mea.4iiro of tho blame i.f the erntd 
per,-eia it ions of the Ihnnam.sts which di.sgvaccd he.r voigii, or nl 
Jeasi of taking ii persoiul pleii.suro in their tornientfi. In the case 
of t'anipiaii and liis lellow-victims, for instance, Mr. Hodnek re- 
niind.s lus naiders that llie^o men’s live.s would have been spared 
if they would have consented to listen to n Brok'slant serin on. In 
that ca.se wo caiiiiol help tliiiiking their death lay at their own 
door, for though to l>j preached at in a .Protestant sermon would 
doubtless hii ve been a jiaiuiiil penan«*e, it was better than bidng cut in 
pieces alive, and it conlrl have done no lasting injury to either their 
souls or t hoir bodies. In his concluding remarks Mr. Iloaack cites 
faoveral of the ilistingnishod men who have boon convinced of Mary’s 
innooenco. To add Dr. Johnson and John Wealev to a list con¬ 
taining such rmino.^ as Oamden, Oarte, and Lingard is moro likely 
to weaken than to strengthen his case. We cannot see why John 
Wesley should be supposed more competent to judge of Mary’s 
I history than she would luivo boon to decido on tho morite of his 
theology. As ho makes the mistako of supposing Bothwell to have 
been eoventy years old at the time of his marrio^' with the Queen, 
it would seem as if he had not gone deep enough into the subject 
to give weight to his opinion. As for Hr. Johnson, lie was a 
thorough Cockney at heart, and had uH a genuine Cockney’s pretju- 
dice against Scotland and its inhiibitaBts. That prejudice uuum hki 
quite incapable of understanding the ve^ peculiar relatioits which 
existed in that country between the King and the people, and 
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therefore of judging of Mary Stuart’s merits as sQueeo. Gortainly, 
had they chanced to jostle each other in life, we question 
whether the slovenly ways and plain speeches of the great 
lexicographer would have heen more relished by tho Queen than 
were the uncourtly rebukes of John Knox himself, Nor con we 
imagine a greater contrast than tl)at between the idle frolics that 
were so much in favour at Holyrood and tho highly intellectual 
diversions of the Happy Valley. But, as a woman, Mary was 
lovely, charming, and m distress, and that was enough to enlist 
the gniff, nmnnerloss old man who was not without a spiec of 
imllaniry, in spite of his churlish bearing, among the luunber of 
her chivalrona defenders. 

Among this gallant coips wo must also ploco M. Gaiitliier. Ho 
takes up the cause with all the zeal of a new convert, for ho 
himself tells us that ho was formerly strongly prejudiced against 
Mary Stuart. This prejudice was ilispollod by a visit to ScoiJiuid, 
and so repentant was Gautliier for this error of judgment that, 
he felt moved to take up his pen in hor defence, itut he lias not 
taken it up in haste nor without needful preparation. Ho has 
visited all tho scenes of IMiiry’s life. Not only has ho soon at 
Ihilyrood tho blood-stains on tlio Puhire iloor, and at Jlaiuilton 
the casket which once held the famous Letters/’ but ho li.-^s 
sailed upon Loch Leven itself, and has had his feelings worked 
upon by a sentimental old boatman who liud named his bout afler 
the captivo Queen. ^Foi’o than this, ho lias also ]>usiod hiin.self for 
1 '‘U Years in oarcfiilly searching out all tlie records and docimienls 
benruig on the case wherover they wen^ to bo found, either at, 
homo or abmid. In the Simaiieas Archives ho has made wliiit 
he looks on as .a very important diseo\<*rv bi'.iring du the iiulinu- | 
ticity of tho “(basket lielters.” This discovery is a Idler I 

from Guzman do iSilva to I’hilip, written in .Fuly 156S. 1' ■ 

rccountfi a conversation boLween Murray .and ilio .Spauisl 
Ambassador, j^furray gave out that bo was doing bis olnnuLii 
iHihalf of his sister, lint slid that it would be hunt 1 
prove her innocence lu'causo of a letter that had heen fouii 
iroiii the to llothwell, and signinl by lier ow^u liavi 

which bidrayed a plan for stopping Darnley in a “hi)io,e h 
llie way,” and for setting lire to Oio liuii^e in easti the poi^jn 
rlid not succeed. The letter iiho l .lit.iliied advice to IVitliwe 
for getting rid of his own w'ifo: •jhuidolo algnii laivid.i 
■-pie Jiiuriesi'.'' This must ofeouive li:m In eii one ofilie letlei:-. in 
tlioGasket.” And wt the nceoniit hero niwn bv He Sih.i dn.-s 
not tally with tho conii'iils of any of lliein. tii n mo of them its 
('raiginillav spoheu of ns the “ Inmso hv llifi way/’nor do they 
ciiiitalM any mention of tlio plan tor geuiug rid of Lndv .lane. 
M. Gautliier thinks it also a very signilicant cimimsl.nee that 
Murray lu-re only speaks of ono lelim*, end that ho afterwards jiro- 
dueod eigiit, mid tliat lie should siieak of the letter us signefl v/itli 
her own hand, while none of the k tiers actually produced hore 
any sigiiiiture. This k'omh to ns to be evidinici? on tho oilier snie, 
for, h.id the, letters been forged, ilie s.inio band that li.od written 
them would not havo scrupled to add a signature .As for 

tlie Aiubasfciador's letter, it, could searccly he accejiliMl us conclu- 
sive evidence, as it i.s scareidy po-sible that Jic could remember llio 
Com vers,it ion word by word as it fell from llio lips of Afurrav'. I hit 
M. Gauthier is willing to find proofs of Mary's iiinoeeiice cverv- 
where, even in th« inconsisfencie? of tlio Acts of tlio Scots lAirlia- 
ment. Ffe has, however, avrijleii nil excellent history, in Avhieh lie 
.shews a thorough knowdedge of liisfaubjeet and a thoroniib aei|U!ilnl- 
mice witli the, history of Seoll,md,and with the state of ]iaidles tliere 
at the period of which ho treats, which were scarcely to be expei ted 
from a foreigner. Jlis style is easy and nioturesiplo, ami lus buoli, 
though tlio xvork of a slrong imrtisan, is free from any invect ive or 
abuse of the opposite side. It forms a worthy companion to the 
History of M. Mignet, ami ought to be read along witli it by every 
ITeucbnian who wishes to form nn impartial judgment’of the 
liiatory of that troubled time. Wherever it was po.ssible, A). 
Gauthior has 

liibMj parlor loa aelouva (pii occupent la wfaic, porsnndd quo b-ur pinolo, 
siirnuit dans «n sujvt mi.-si contreviThc^, aiirtut pliw iraiilontJ quo telln de 
riiistorkn. 

Tho third book on our li:st bein-s a motto given liy the Empress 
Eugenie on the tille-nage, and “ lieartfelt’’ thanks address'd to 
her in tho profiice. The conlonts aro much sncli as we slionld 
expect to find iu n bonk published under such patronage. The 
author is ckiarly on abject worsliipper of iiriuces and of Gonrl.'<, 
and ft blind boUover iu the divine right of kings and queens to sin 
with impunity. He sees in Mary a second Margaret, bent linart 
and soul on working a .second reformation in niiinncrs and religion 
among her unruly subjects. The “ fiddling mul flinging ” which 
roused tho ire of John Knox aro, in his eyes, politic inensures for 
civilizing and softening a half-savage people j and tho raid on the 
Gordons is an excursion into the Highlands prompted by Mary’s 
love of tho pictuiesquO) for'' tho mountains and lalios, tho rivers, 
meadowe, and forests of the Highlands all seemed to attract her.” 
As for her subjects, M. Vetit treats them as a set of lawless 
rufliRna, too turbulent to be ruled bv their angelic Queen. To bo 
aura he does lay their guilt to tho chaip of their rehgion, and e.v- 
plains how since the Refomation the Scots Isolds were ** far from 
partiedar how they got rid of their Opponente also that “ subject? 
tecome Protsstftuts set themselves up aa judges of tho Govern- 
ment—Mary Stuart was the first victim.” vVe advise M. Petit 
to refresh his. meraoiy of Scots history by zaading tJm stories of 
Loader findgeand ofihuiclae Burs, of thefiitaof the Ihitor of Biuiby, 

■ oadof the in whhdi it was avenged, and he wUtleam that the 


right of the subject to call m qu^tion the actions of the s^^veroign 
was no new doctrino, and that in limes long l^elbre th(^ Reforma¬ 
tion both sovereign and subject had been ‘‘ for from particular 
08 to how they got rid of thoir opponents.” 

M. Petit profeases to have written his liook for tho benefit of 
thoughtful men, but wo should think it more likely to find readers 
among sentimental school ^rls. They will be charmed with tho long 
accounts of all the line doings at Mary’s first marriage, and moved 
t'V tears by the picture of the captive Queen devoting herself to 
rearing doves and little dogs, instead of being involved in all soiTs 
of political intrigues. His book may be moro aptly styled tui 
i than a history. His idea of xvomanly excellence correspomla 
with that of thn bereaved husband who summed up tho euume- 
raliou of hi.s wife’., \Lrtur)s with “ iSho paiutedon velvet beautifully 
and of such is the kingdom of heaven,” for he draws attention over 
and over agiiin to Mary's skill in fancy work as iboiigh it added 
lustre to all lier other gifts and graces. He descrilx^a with tho 
minutcncM of a connoisseur the raimmit of noodlew’ork which she 
fioin time to time presented to her cousin, and declaros it to bo 
“ touching to seo her doing her utmost to cnhaiiCAS the already 
ftided bc.inty of Eli/.alxjili.” In this charitable work M, Petit 
ci'i'tainly does not IlmuI a helping hand, for ho does his utmost to 
imiko Elir.ftlK)th seem hateful and despicablo. Nor can ho iu 
the rondnet of tlio Engli.'^Ii Queen anything but moan spitofulness 
towards a fallen rival for xvhoso blood filie was thirsting. 

Jri the work.s of Mr. Jlo.sacK and of M. Gauthier wo have now 
preliy m-arly all that can triitlifully Iw said in Mary’.» favour. Mr. 
llo-.;ielv jilead.s her cause with the talent of a skilful advocate, con¬ 
vinced himself of the innocence of his client, and lient on iiuiking 
il jwifent to tlie world. M. Gautliier proclaims her wixmg.s wdth 
the (•lli^all■ou,'l devotion of a Ei-eiichiuan wlio Las pledgtal himself 

I I to xiiidieiite the lir)nour of a charming wonnui. Ihit .still, in spite 
i of all that her dideiider-i may urge,, thero are cert'aiu ugly facts iu 
o her lii-iloiv lU.it, remain t<t be.ir witncMS against lier. Tho doom 
(1 p:i,-is.‘d till the fiitnidly 11011^^ of lliiully the honours granted with 
I, a lavish hiind to her hush 111 1 's murdiM-er; tlio mockery of justice 
V in hi., trial; and tin.allv, the marna;^e into which she ni.'-lied, in 
’ll direct detitmct! of decency and piudence. arc hhils upmiher history 

II w hich iimkc it of com)j.irat iv ely little mo'iunt whether the famou.s 
“LetlcvG’ are geiiiiiiu! 01 not. No ilouht they were evil days in 
which her lot w.is 4-asl. and le-r early education at the Court of 
I'rmco hnd not heen tlie tr.oning he-d suited to litherfi»rg«nern- 
ii'j Jier own people. i>ut .imong th:it people ihcre was a strong 
le^liiig of alleetion for the. joval race wlio.se repre.sentativc she 
was, ciul by their clamorous welcome they disphiytsl their goodwill 
to her in tlieir own rough w.iy. Had she boon a man all wouM 
have gone well. Sho had all tho gift.-* which had made .some of her 

I line so ]iopiilar. 'riio re.ulv wil, the e:i'-y mnnnei's. the open hand, 
j and aboieall, tlie dimntless ^plllt and contempt, of danger which sho 
I .siniwed as .she rode at t!u' liend ol the royal mid, would in a king 
I li.vvo lK*en more tlnni .“iillicient to cover any bluuii.sluis of private 
! cliiii’iieter. A king iiiiglit. li,i\e got. rid of liiilf-n-do/on vvivej, if lio 
; pi(M.-vd with impiinilv, for tlie world l.uitly accepts iJij dcrcirino 
; that 

j 'I'lio iine()?i(jiier( ( pi.wcn 

I • )f litOei'il.-Ml .ni'd I ii,lnin iiiteipcM; 

I 15etuoiii a Kin,; ;<iid Yiiim'. 

I But from ft queen uicn look Jur letter things. 


ItAT.f^TON ON IhMILi JIU-^SIAN HISTORY.* 

f IMIE uumlier of leclures published after delivery to an midieiicn 
X ]..* oJi-eady ov er hrge, nml of some at least wc may that the 
Icudc ()f them would be no cause for regret. Hut among tlu;ro tho 
.^ent volunio i.s certainly not to be included. It dealrt with ii subject 
of wrhicU Engli;^h refider.s generally know littlo or nothing, and ot 
wdiicli lii.-torical students will be glad to have a purvey from ono 
who has made it lii.s own, .Mr. Ikd.stoii is at lionie in tho litcni- 
tiire both of the Rii.^aian jieoplo and of llassiiui sclioktr?. Ho 
has Laid before tho I'lnglish piihluMiuich of their songs niid their 
iblk-lore, and these ho has evamined with tlio scienlili<‘ jprfc'ci.'ion 
btilii of the comparative luvthologist and of the, hi.storical critic. 
This task vh.h a fitting pnqwr.'iliou for the present sketch of early 
I{(iS‘'irtn history, in wliich llio several stages of n ]iolitic.il growlli 
.■^ingiiliirly unlike that of the ’J’outonie nations aro traced with 
suliieient fulness, ftud in a spirit at ouco gimerous and impartial. 

T'li<' form of the work is very simple. Tho inaltcr ot the font 
lectiiiva lift? been rearranged iu seveii chapters, of wliich tlio first 
six rolato tlio itliief events in Rii.ssian hi.i^ton’ to the crowning of 
the first Roiuanofi’, whilo in tho hiat only the author examines 
critically some points which have Ixhui, or still ore, mattera of con¬ 
troversy. He admits, in fact, that his aim has been to tronblo his 
readi^rs but little with his own opinions, while ho does his best 
“ to lay before them the judgments, on vexed queetions, of the 
bisst and mo.st recent among Russian historians ”—a tfwk not alight 
wTien we look at tho large mass into which the historical literature 
of the country, springing up but as yesterday, has already grown. 

Mr. Ralston’s sketch would have m*eil more complete if he had 
drawn out more thoroughly the points of contrast and of likeness 
between the fortunes of tho liussian jieople and tktse of their 
Western neighbours. If amoi^ them, as else where, w o have from 

• £(iWv Rmswui ffhtury. Four LLCtarc.^, deliveird nt Oxforf. in the 
Taylor InstitutloM. By R. 9 . Kalston, M.A., of the firitWi Museum, 
&c. London: Shmpsdu Low St Co. Z874. 
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the lirst li ccrtiiin kind of unity which it was seemini^ly iinpoBeible 
utterly to destroy; if, from the loose and uiKlulined coufoderatiuns 
of cArlior days, with their natural result of civil strife and war, 
tlicro arose {rradually something like a central power, still we cannot 
but mark the vastness of the time over which the process was 
exhmded, the tremendous obstacles which stood in its way, always 
retarding and sonietimcij apparently crushing it, and the stmiipo | 
anomaly which exhibits in its latest stages features belonging only 
to the earlier conditioiis of Teutonic society. The Russian aystem 
as itwiwworlicd under tlio Tsar ^sichohis claimed for itself an 
autliorily which Imd no reference to time. The 'IW was more 
than the t^iliph of Islam. Jlo was the reprewntative, not of a 
prophet, but of (lod himself. A power thus exercised la-comc.s 
soon .surrounded with an air of antiquity; ami in the twi-s of 
ptnmgers, not less than of the Russian people generally, the two 
most prominent features of Russian life, iho autocraev of the T.sur 
and tljo boudagR of tho serf, seemed to have their foundations in 
the vt;ry nature of things. Yet they are the gi'owth of a time 
which w'ould carry us but n short, way back in our own hi^^torv ; 
and in the ages which preceded it there was much in tho political 
conditions of Russian tribes to justify c.\pcctulions i)f very difl'ercnt 
results. 

If Mr. Ralston has not cared to dwell six’cially on these points 
of contrast, ho has furnished all ncces.sury materials for tho>e who 
may wish to nolo them, whilo tho clearness of his arrangement 
brings order and metming into wliat might seem a mere cliaos of 
intestine wars, and of yet more hideous disastevs from invarimis 
of saviige hordes. During no small part of iIicm- jieriods the 
nathmal unity .si'ieniB wholly lost, while the rwider may well turn 
away b<‘wilderod from tho monotonous series of crimes and 
culumilies which seem to rnaho up the history wlictlier of tlio 
rulers or of their subjects. Rut ISfr. Ralston show's a path through 
the labyrinth by pointing out the fact that tho earlier history of 
tho Rus.rian people is, practically, the history of four great cities— 
Novgorod, Kief, Vladimir, and Moscow 5 the first of these repiv- 
Miiting the era of loose confederation between miMiilx'r.s wind), 
for all purposi's of government, were wholly independent and olt+m 
antagonistic; the second and third marking tho more develoiicd 
fedejation between princes whom the system of appanages tmided 
nevertheless to sunder and imno\('rish; tlio Jourth rising to 
power as the city of Tsars who nad pccn that the only w’ay of 
Bficuring Ru8.sian unity was by destroyi!,:: all luciil iiidt-pcndeiice, 
and who set about the work with the dcii-nnination of endaving 
every muuicipalitv within tho Riis.*;ian boundaries. To tin <1 four 
cities must bo aJded the fifth, founded by the man wlu) made 
Russia an nggressivo Pow'cr, and committed it to tho course which 
to this day excites in nmny minds tlie durkest fcuis for the fuluru 
of Western J'lurope. 

The history of No\gorod, although reaching back for little more 
than a millennium, is wrapped in the mists ot popular tradition, 
to which Mr Italston assigns no more than its jirojier value. 
Tho stories which illiistrato it are nt Icuht more entertain¬ 
ing tlian the gloomier narrative of the more important 
annals of Kief, in whicli the evils of tho appanage .system 
le.ivo tho country defenceless against aggtessors who, even 
to n thoroughlv united people, must have been, in all lilvo- 
libood overwhelming. The theory that every desccnd.int of 
Rurik hail a right to an appanage showed ita power for mischief 
when tho sons of Yaroslaf I. passed from a slato of feud into 
open warfare, leaving to t.heir successors an iuheritance of perpetual 
discord, until Kief itself, sacked by im army h*d by ten Russian 
princes under Andrew, lord of Vladimir, ccuscd to bo the chief city 
of I{u.ssia. Rut if tho sii])remacy now passed to Vladimir, Ihw 
history of this city did but repeat that ol its lalleii rival, in spiio 
of ominous signs of disaster from witho.it. Tho RiiKeian people 
were, in fact, thrt*a.tened from all sides. Role.s and llungariaus to¬ 
wards tho .south, Litliuaniunsto the. west and iho north, constantly 
menaced or crosst^d their boidere, until tho pcmilty lor intestino 
W'ars was more fully exacted by the roving hordes set in motion 
by Genghis Khan. Ih'cccded by the ravages of los.s formidable 
bands, the storm burst upon tbo country in all its fury in the days 
of Ratu, the grandson of Genghis, who de.stroyed the still splendiil 
city of Kief and swept on westward, until meeting at length with 
a ciieck, he fell back on the banks of the Volga, and there founded 
the egeat city of Serai, 

The account of these Tartar inroads and of tho domination which 
followed them is perhaps tho liest poll of Mr. Ralston’s book. The 
new condition of things acted powerfully on tho character both of 
the Russian princes and of their subjects. Tho one end of Tartar 
rule WAS money; and so long ns this W'as obtained the conquerors 
gave tliemselves no trouble about the religion of tho conquered or 
tho mode in which they might choose to govern thoni.selves. Rut 
whether in tho first s^e of tho conquest these exaclious were en- 
foreed by Tartar ofiiciius, or afterwards wore left to the Russian 
^nces thorasolves, the results for tho people were much the same. 
The chief who had to kneel and kiss tho dust in the presence of 
the peat Klian soon learnt to balance those indignities by in¬ 
flicting indignities still more unseemly on bis subjects \ while, 
having become himself the tax-gatherer, he was tempted to 
Mueeze out fur bis own benefit sums vastly exceeding the demands 
or the conquerors. But among these princes were some men 
endowed with no small sagacity or cunning, men quick to take 
advantage of divisions among their enemies, to ally themselves 
with 0^ hi^e of Tartars against another, and to strengthen the 
federal eonn^on for which their predecessors had cored so little. 
The xeeolf genually was to exalt the power of the chie&, and to 


sap the spirit of independence among the people. But there was 
yet another influence working perhaps still more powerfully 
for the same end. Against tho waves of conquest which swept 
over the land tho only barrier could he furnished by a patient 
fort.itude, based on a trust in Divine help, when that of man liad 
failed utterly. This immovable trust it was the first object of the 
Russian Church to foster to tho uttermost; and tho work 
waa doiio eirectually. But when Mr. Ralston spooks of the 
pricelc.^ services rendered by the Russian Church to the 
Rii.s8itiii land even during the darkest period of its histor]^, 
we may doubt whellier bis ])icturo bo not somewhat over- 
char^icil with colour. Tho devotion of Russian rustic congre¬ 
gations may be groat; but it has its dark os well as its bright 
hide, ir tho clergy taught tlio people that no disasters wore 
to weaken their faith in God, they taught them not leas that tliis 
faith miiHt bo shown by unqiieatiuiiiiig obedience to tho chief who 
was his Vicar, no matter what might be his oppression or his 
crimes; and Mr. Ralston himself brings out the mischief thus 
wroiiglit when he telJs us that the servile form of alJogiauce paid 
from the lirst to the Muscovite Tsar was partly due to the teach¬ 
ing of tho Church:— 

(Jro.it as h.-id been the inerit'^ of tlio clergy In supporting the courage of 
the n.'itjon when ull hut eruKlKHi under the fuet of the Infidels, so do their 
demerits appear to hnvo hecu great, in that they inculcated a perfectly 
blind ubcdivuce, an utterly abject KubminMun, to thu orthodox Chief of the 
State. 

Yet it is not easy to draw the lino between these two parts of their 
teaching. In either case Ilnur rwligion was passive, and if it kept 
up a s[iirit of inert resistance, it checked and killed the spirit of 
sturdy independence which in ICngland has had its reward in the 
growth of constitutional fiwdom. .Such teaching could not fail 
to have political as well as moral results; and the result was seen 
when, if the tale be true, the Tartar Boris Godunof was suftered to 
place on the nocks of tho poiisanta llmL yoke of serfdom under which 
we might perhaps have expei'ted to find them in the days of St. 
Vladimir, out which they ought to have shaken ofl’ finally long 
ago. Mr. Ralston says rightly that) the moral tone of the 
Itiissian people had uiidcrgono a most uufavourable change, anti 
this change left the way open ftir that humiliation of tho common 
folk which marks tlio age of Boris Godunof, if it ho not the work 
of Boris himself. 

So great indeed has been this change, and so iuveterato the 
servility which has grown out of it, that it is hard to look on 
Russia as the land in which the burghers of Novgorod and Pskoi 
so long and so steadily niainlaineil their freedom. Barely three 
centuries have passed irom the time when tho Votche, or general 
ii.'isembly, of tho Novgorodians had the power of judging, deposing, 
and o.vpellitig their prince or chief. But the weakness of the 
mitioiual bond bad iusurod the full of national freedom. Tbo 
jis.'iembly of Novgorod re.solved to transfer its allegiance from the 
Muscovite prince to tbo Bolish lung; and the penalty of defeat 
was the hiippre.ssion of their Ihirliament, whilo the bell which had 
summoned them to tlieir councils w.-is carried away to Moscow. 
'J’he same lot befell the cities of i^skof and Twer, and nothing re¬ 
mained to check tho divine authority of tho Tsar. The strarig j 
shillings exhibited in the course of Russian history during the la.st 
fuur centuries may pos.^ibly be followed by changes not less sur- 
pl•i.^ing in a future which even now may not be far distant. 


IIiSTOKY OF THE GKENADIEU GUARDS. 

(^iiccoml Noticf.) 

rPIlE history of the Guards shows the origin of tho existing 
- 1 - British army. King Charles II., while in exile in Flanders, 
formed a regiment of Guards out of tho loyal gentlemen who had 
fought for him in England, and employed it in the service of Spain 
against France, which was assisted by Cromwell, At tho battle 
of the Downs, as it is called, near Dunkirk, in 1658, Turenne,with 
the help of the Republican English, defeated the Spaniard 
Oarucenu, nor could the Royalist English save more than their 
own honour on tliat disastrous day. Thus, to the close of 
Cromwell's life, his army remained invincible. But when he w&t 
gone, and the King regained his own, that army was gradually 
superseded by regiments officered by (javnliers who had survived 
Maratou Moor and Worcester. When Ihe King return^ to 
England in 1660, he left behind him in Flanders the regiment of 
Guards which had fought at tho Downs. One of his first steps 
was to raise a regiment of Guards in England, of which John 
Russell, of the house of Bedford, was Colonel. Shortly after¬ 
wards the regiment raised in Flanders was hi'ought to England 
by its Colonel, I^ord Wentworth. Thus there were two rai¬ 
ments of Guards, one older in point of time, the other 
first on tho English establishment. Evelyn describes a review of 
both these regiments, with other troops, in Hyde Park in 1663. 
“ The troops,” says he, were in extraordinary equipage and gid- 
lantry, consisting of gentlemen of quality and veteran soldiers, ex¬ 
cellently clad, mounted, and ordered; ” and he particnlarly mentions 
that the old ^rl of Cleveland ** trailed a pike, and led the rmht- 
hand file of a company of foot commanded by his son, the Lord 
Wentworth, a worthy spectacle and example, being both of tliem 
old and valiant soldiers.” Shortly afterwards, the dealK of Lord 

• The Origin and ^utoiy of the Fint or Grenadier Onardetfrom Docu^- 
tnenU in ihe State Pqmr (meet tFar OJieet None Quardit CuOeti^fiarjf 
nieiwy, Regimental Reeorde, ^ By Lteut.-Genersl Sir F. W. Hamilton, 
JL.C.B., late Grenadier Guards, avola. London: John Itumy. 1^4. 
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Wentworth enabled the Kin® to amalgamate these two regiments 
of Guards into one, of which Colonel Kussell took (ioiumaud. 
The army which the King found aubsistinf^ at his reatoraiion had 
beou by this time disbanded, except one regiment, the OoldHtrearu, 
of which the Duke of Albemarle was Colonel. <^t of iiivtuir to 
^ him, per quern stant ipai regeSf as liis epitaph in Westmiiistor 
\ Abbey states, and lUso as a security against apprehended riots}, this 
regiment was retuined in the King's service, and l^camc the 2nd 
or Coldstream Guards. At a later time a regiment of Scots 
Guards was brought upon the English establishment, and foi-nied 
the 3rd or Fusilier Guards. The proportion of iriuslieU^er.s to pike- 
nion in a regiment was about 7 to 5; the musketeers wore red 
coals, and the pikemen buff coats, and iu appearance the uniforms 
of that day contrast favourably with those, of the e.xisting Guards. 
Some troops of Life Guards and the Oxford lllue.s \ver<^ raised 
about the same time, and shortly afterwards Loid 1 tuiubarton’a 
Scotch regimeut wiis transferred from the King of France to the 
King of England, and boeame llio ist Kegiinent (»f the line or 
Royals. Tho next in order wsw .the 2nd (Queen’s or Tangier 
rogimeut, pf which Percy Kirlc was some time colonel, un<l the 
next was the Holland regiment or 3rd llutfs. Other regiments 
were added by King Charles II. and his sueecwor, and thus iu 
spile of the jealousy of Pnrliamont a regular army was i stablished 
aud maintained. 

Tho earliest warlike service of the First Guards after tho 
Re.storation was yn board tlio fleet which fought sewml haltle.s 
with tho Dutch. About tho same time they were employed in 
Wping order and attempting to subduo tho flames at iJio (ireat 
Firo of iiondon. They were sent repeatedly to Eliinders, where, 
they fought with otjnal valour for tho French agaln.'^L tho JMiIcIi 
and for tho .Dutch against tho Fiench. In 167.'^, uf'ler a tiereo 
light betwocu tho Dntihh regijuout.s in the DuKdi .service and tlio 
French, tho brigade of whieh the First Guardr} fuijued j)art, com¬ 
manded by Lord Howard of Eserick, w’a,!} ordered to advance from 
Drusae.ls, where, it lay, li> Turhise, soulli of Hal. A truce prevented 
lljo expected battle which would otlierwise, have fnund place near 
Waterloo. Throughout tlio hi,-stuiy iif tlio Guard.s, Ostend, 
Druges, (thent, and Urus.sels are nifuitioned idnuKst aa frequently as 
any English towns. In that very year, 1678, iJie Giiaids tiAfk up 
their wiiiUn' quarters at llrussels. A,.;vt year a detiiehment of 
Guards was sent to Tangier^, and renuiined there until tluit costly 
poHseasiou wa.s abandoned. In 16S1 Colomd Russell resigned the 
command of the Finst Guards and was succeeded by tho Duke of 
(.trafton, a natural son of tho King. Tho Guards served 
King Janit‘3 Jl. faithfully againsl. iho Duke of Monmouth, 
and perhaps if there had l)een any oHioer to 1*. ad Iheni again.^^t the 
Prince of Orange, the^'might have follow'ed. Jiut their (Jolonel, 
the Duke of Grafton, joined Marlborough iu his d(jfeclioii, and the 
Guoids, after some iHelofc.3 marches and counter-mavclie.^, found 
that no ellectiial orders came from the King, and had no clioice 
but that of submitliiig: to Hie Prince. For a few day.s the eoiimiiind 
which Imd been abandoned by the Duke td't!iMfti)n w.^i.s belJ by 
Henry Leo, Earl of Liehtield, th<* head of that Jioiise to which, it is 
believed, the aiice.stor of (.h neral ItuL'rt L*wj belonged. Dufc the 
Earl of Liclifleld folhwved hi.s master into exile, and the Duke of 
Grafton rosuniod command of tho corps, which had now become 
the Guards of King William III. 

Tho soldiers were diegustod at tho iuirlorioiis part which 
they liad been made to play in tho llevolntion, and the new 
King quartered them in provincial tovMis wlule lie confided 
the dutit\s of tho capital to his Dutch guards, whom he 
could fully trust. Gradually, however, King William III. and 
his English troops fouud that they could liearlily agroo in nni- 
inositv to the J-VencJi. Tlie Diiko of Grafton was soon removed 
fi-om bi.s command", whieli vmls now given to a devoted adherent of 
King William III., Henry tSidnoy, afterwards created Earl of 
Romney. E.irly in 1691 a battalion of tho First Guards landed 
in Holland, and it took consuicuoua part in seven liavd- 
Ibught campaigns wliich flillowod. By tliis liiuo the bayonet 
hail boon hugely iutroducfvl, but a certain proportion j)f 
men in each company still carried tho pike. Tlio Earl 
of Romney, having been appointed Secretary of State, re¬ 
signed tho colouL'loy, which was given to Oliurles, second Duko 
of Schomborg, son of the lirst Duko of Schomberg, who was killed 
at tho battle of tho Boyne. This second Duko of Schomberg was 
killed in a battle near Turin, and thereupon tho Earl of Romney 
rw?unjed tho colonelcy. In these Otimpaigns both King and army 
developed that eminently British quality of not Imowing^ when 
they were boaten. At the battles of Stoinkirk and Ijander tho 
King was outgeneraled by Luxemburg, but when that oflicer was 
deatt, and when the resources of France began to fail more rapidly 
than those of tho allies, the balance turned iu favour of the persc- 
voring Dutchman and the obstinate Dritish troops which formed 
the backbone of the alliance. Tho wart taken by the Guards in 
the celebrated siege of Namur is lucidly explained in these pages, 
but we will not dwell upon an o.xploit which, although our fore¬ 
fathers regarded it with juatiliaUe complacency, was almost for¬ 
gotten in the greater glory of the neighbouring held of Rnmillies, 
as that also w'as in turn displaced from national memoiw by the 
more recent and momentous conflict of which the scene lies a few 
miles fUither off at Waterloo. It is intereatmg to note that while 
the siege of Namur was in progress the coveri^ array of the allies 
took up the position of Waterloo, and there awaited an attack which 
the French aid not make. The Peace of Kyswiek, and the conse¬ 
quent loductioQ of the l^ritish army, was wortly followed by the 
breaking out of the Succession War. King WiUkm di^ in the midst 


of military preparations, and his truatmlfiiendaml wunscllr.r Henry 
Sidney, Earl of Romney, did not long survive him. Tims llio 
Duko of Marlborough, shoi’lly after he became goneraljf}sim(/ of the 
allies, succeodeil to the colonelcy of , tho First Guards, iu wTiieU. 
regiment lie had received his lirst commission more than thirty 
ywu*B befoiv. In the very year, 1704,, in which he became ceUmid, 
he a batlalioii of the regiment with other British troops from 
the Meuse to the Danube, and gained with them the splendid 
victory of liloah»*im, which “ stivt^ tho Austrian Empiro, and for 
tho time destroyed tho power of France in OcutraJ Emope.’’ After 
this battle the First Guards marched to Mayence, and descended 
the Rhine in bonis to Moestricht, where they went into winter 
quarters. 

After tho campaign of Blculicim all the remaining services of 
Marlborough were perlurmod iiv Flanders or the adjoining territory 
of J’’mnco. Ho found the Frencli army in 1705 occupying hnos whiciw 
stretched from the Meuso. below Namur to Antwerp. These 111109 
he forced. Jii 1711 tho French army occupied lines 1 )h tween 
Bouchain and Arnii?, which they contidently declared to bo the ne 
plan ultra of Marlborough. These lines also he forced “ by one of 
the best examples of strateg)' ever cameil out in tho presence of so 
large a force of tho enemy.” Ho was much congratulated by tho 
3fiiii.sters at Jiomo, who said tliat, “ without losing a man, he had 
gained an advantage wliicli would liave been reckoned as cheaply 
bought at tlui expenao of sovoml thousamls.'' The very next page 
of this lli.story to that from wJiich these words are quoted recortls 
that on tho last day of the y\* 4 ir 1711, in which tho ljuf .9 of 
Bouchain were forced, Marlborough was deprived of all his otllcea, 
including tlm colonelcy of the First Guards. In theno.xt nnJ lust 
year of the war the British conlingeut was commanded by the 
Duke (d’ Ormond, wlio also succc(>dcd to Hie colonelcy of the 
Fir.st Guards. Ilia instructions obliged him to aLindou rriuco 
Eugene, wdioiii the French thereupon attacked and defeated at 
JJciiiiin. As I lie Brili.'ili Guards marched to tho coast they 
found themselves excluded with insult from the very towns whicK 
they hiul helped to capture. Such a close to tm uubroUerv 
borie.s of victorii's wa.s inexpressibly humiliating. In these pages, 
which Hc.arccly loudi politics, Marlborough nppoiu's only as 
tlie Iriumphaiit leader of U.‘u campaigns, wdio never made a 
mistake nor incuiTcd a check, whoso successes w'ore only 
limited by tlie hLiqiidity and oh,stiniicy of his allies, and 
who invariably kept at his headquarters a battalion of hw own 
First Regiment of Guards. It is satisfacloiy to know that 
one id the tirst acts of King George I. W'as to restore Marlborough 
to hi* olliccs of t'itptaiii-Geiuiral of all tho force,s and Golouel of 
the First Guards. Ho held the, colonelcw till his death, and ho 
was succeeded by bis trusted friend (.•ndogaii, who had been 
Guarter-Mastcr-General of his army. Alter Cadogan came Sir 
(Jhiirles Wills, a videraii of tho wavs of King William III. and 
t^ioen Anne, and on his death in 1741 the young Duke of Cum¬ 
berland bt'caino colonel of tho regimeut which, ns general of an 
allied army, lie put in tlio way of acquiring .a largo .share of bu-ren 
and costly honour at Fonteiioy and Laufeldt. Tho Duke of Oiim- 
bcrhiud was almost uniformly unfiiccessliil as a general, except in 
his campidgn iu .Scotland. After tho capitulation of Gk^tor- 
•Seven in 1757 he ivhigned both thy command of tho army and 
that of tlie First Guards, ami be was .succeeded as Golonel by Sir 
.lolm Ligonier, of French FrotesUnt cxiraction, of whom it is 
recorded that “ at Dettingeii he hud been created a Ituigbt-hnuneret 
on the lield, at l''onteuoy ho had comniandod tho infanUy, ami at 
Laufeldt lie had headed a desperate chiugoof cavalry, when ho was 
talieu pri.soner.” d'lieve could net liave Wm a mure suitable seW- 
tioii of a commander for an ominently lighting corps. While ho 
was Gomuuinder-in-Ohief of tho army and Colonel of the First 
Guards, tt battalion of that regiment served in Germany under a 
brigadier bearing the redoubtable iinnie of Julius Cici^ar, and it 
was slated, with undeniable truth, that “ tho British troop,s were 
always placed in tho wanue,st part of tivery action ” in tho cam¬ 
paigns wdiich they made in defeiico of tho Jiliectorato of Han¬ 
over and Iho Ifriiiciiiality of llesso Ga-sael. TJio brigade of 
Guards w^as iu lliu division of General ConA>HT and tho 
corp.s of the Marquis of Granby, while the whole allied army 
was cfliciently commanded hy Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. 
This arraugenmul was emiuently satisfactory to our anc. stors. 
Our soldiers got wluit is vulgai’ly called ‘‘ a bellyful '' of fighting, 
and at vast expense of blood and treasure tho Electoral domiuions 
of the King of England were pi'0.served, and ho and his ally the 
King of Prussia fought a fair etand-un fight against tU« iliiNio 
greatest Continental Powti-s. _ FvmyDody was pleased. The 
British found all tlio money and got plenty of hard knocks. 
Visitors to Homburg may perhaps loam with suiprise that they 
are dose to the scene of mniiy hurd-fought battles iu which British 
troops served as w'ell and as succesafully as at Blmiheim or Water¬ 
loo, although their serviccH have been w'eil nigh Ibrgotton. In all 
theao campaigns the Froieh pushed nearly north-east from Fmnk- 
fort-on-the-Main, through Oassel towards Hanover, while tho 
allies strove to them back on Frankfort and tho Rhine, and 
ultimately succeeded. 

i It may conduce to clearness to recapitulate in order of time the 
Continental campaigns of tho First Guards in the eighteenth 
century. The Succession War began in 1702, and in that year and 
the next tlm First Guards were with Marlborough a anjiy 011 a 
Ibe which nearly corresponds with tho present frontier between 
Holland and Ik^iuiu. In 1704 the r^riinent marched up the 
Rhine to Mannheim) and thence.to Him on the Danube ami to 
Blonheiiu, which is close to Doaauworth. Fiom 1705 to J/tJ 
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alniost all the ^chtinir of what we will rail the Grand Array of 
the allies took pTfloe in the rounlry which tuay ho roiiffhly com¬ 
prised between two railway joiirn*'V^soui‘ iVtnu by Antwerp 

to liidjfe, and the other iVoni (h tcTui hy f.illo to Naiimv. In 1743 
KingGeoiyo 11 . found himself with an I’ln.rlish and German army 
It ARchairenhiirn:, on Uie ^laiii, J'ho^o hraiilclort. In inarchin}r dowm 
the rilXhl htuili of lhat fnev to\v.n-(h llnnmi ho 'vvaM met ne.ar lU-t- 
titjffon hy IIjm Freneli, ^v1l‘nn lie ih le.tled. Tho iinMieer^^ful cani- 
paijrnftof 174; 7-H, indudiiie llie h.ttlle^j <»f Fontenoy Mud Ijo.nfiddi, 
wcciiri'' d on ll'.-il same l-’Iciii'-.h -nuind where Marlhorouch Ji.'il 
been HO oHeri vhdorloMS, Tin* rannuigns of the t^evuu A'ear.->’ 
War, in 17^0-2, in wliicli iho h'iiwt Guards boro part, wove eirii'dv 
traiiirii'ti'd In the tiLmale fuvmed by FranhAirl, GaC'H-l. luid 
G«>lh:i. TJn; Siieeessinn Wav employed the Fir^' Gair.G in Spsiu, 
as wcdl as in (levjnnny and Flnmlers, and throii^hon! allllie-e nvivs 
H series of expeditions, pmerally iibortive, i\ero (imh;rtah('ii to the 
I'V.meh euasiM, in which the b’ivsl Ginnls wore (re'lii dih, hn', ?iot 
jrloriously, employod. After the terminatiorj of the Scm n \e,i;\s’ 
VVar, in J762. the regiment was not fipiin sent abroad until, in 
177^-the rexolL of Ibo American (’olonir.-i caused ii.n nrmy to be 
flt>?ornblo(l al Now York, d’he cat)ij.:ii;^ns which follwwnl in 
Anu'vien, and tho.se of the lon;_^ wjirwihi th-' French Itennlilic jiiul 
Fmpiro, are more familiar to llm ui<id<'ni rcad-'V thaa the: imj} on 
which we have now dwelt. Thi* e-.dhmi \eii r.m, Lonl liiconi.n-, 
died in J770, and wa.s huccee'led in tli > colon 'ley hy the J>nKe of 
Oloiico.sl.er, hrutln r to the ."'i •nexperieiiced younp*' man, 

who held llmt po.st until 1S115, v, lien lie w.'S sitcceevleil by the 
iJnke of York. :-on of the an t'xpi'riem.vd hut nnsuece-i-rnl 

■soldier, 'fhc DnKn of York in-ld (he nilniieicy nnlil hi.-i lie.ilh in 
TS27, and he Ints V'en inllimed li\ tin' Dnlvo nf AN ejiln-'tun. the 
Prince Gonsort, and the Itulv of Oandirid;.:!'. 'J’lins (he eliiiiM.'^ <if 
royal biith and of milil.irv eminence h-ive been allov,ed to lU’evail 
about (yjually for tliis coauiMii'l. It is often diliicnlt t.i (leeide 
whether our military sueC'-"->', ;,re ja-.uueil bs <nir in 

spite of il; and if we doubt whelh.-r (.'oh.uiils of Ib'y.i! blood 
have do]ie. nuuh miod for tiit> ll.yin eni of Gnoid.-, v.e imiy 

at Iwi^t feel Htire that they could not do liarm to i1. AVhatever 
may hii\e bei-ii the fortmieu of the avniies to-wl.ieh it h .', Ih-mi 
ttttached, thi' eoudnel of tli*' nyieieiit Ji.is bei'ii idwoN,- woitln of 
ilic corps which Htormed tlu* Sehelli 'dii'ry al Itonauwoith and dc- 
feuded llio (diateau lloii-.'-onioiiL at W.itejou. 


This eitniition, thoui^h pt>rhaps nut partitmlaa^ W^l, is por¬ 
trayed with I! c-ood deal of cleverness, and, what is more 
innrbihle in Aliss Jlraddon, with sclf-re.straiot. She is content to 
woik with (piiet, .simple touches, and the characters, though rather 
s]i;',ht and slnidowv, iiiv iulcrestiiig. Wo ferd (W if we had got 
.«ide beyond the ^)dit've of paroxysmal passion and sensntionnl - 
iricid'M.t, and pvi’|j;t.ri} onoielves lor tho enjoyment of a domestic f 
idyl. Of course the Ihicior is jealous ot his rival, hut J)o anp- 
Tuv: ics liir. le. imps, and men assfiula with becoming resigwition 
v/heu tlie mitiii.iei^ is linnlly amiiged. An cxperienctjd student of 
(ictio)j in.-'tmetively knows wlnit to expect wbon he finds Fap.!, 
rci'dv with lii^j lib.’ssing in tho carlv part of a story. Another 
(i; iKi' i' n.'w adfh'il to tho scene. his is Loo Jurivd, a charac- 
ttv upon w houi (he autlior hti.s evidently Ixistowed a good deal ot 
t'ani''. IjOiiY father i.s n professor of tbo ail of doctoring piotui'es 
and Niobn-^for the Wmalonr Street market, and Leybuiue, W’ho, 
,iri arti.1l, nii'^lil be supposed to know bolter, has somehow'dcal- 
17 '';=' with limi, and i.s fond of going to his dingy mamifiicloiT bi 
v.ip'MU' abiiiit mt. Hero ho meets Loo, is struck by her wild, 
ue'. hcted bcnnl v, ami resohes to make her tho subject of a great 
pit linv, to be. I'idled ‘•hiimin;” and tho ac^puimtance tlm.s bogim 
fpiiciily ripi n^t inio u dtiiigerons intimacy. Jjeybiimo is not only 
fiscin.ited ))y the daikgraiid ey'cs, the ivory iwlciii'ss of cheek and 
tirowyilm Inll evim'^on lipswitlitlieirpcrfectcuiwo, tlm loose,shadowy' 
laiiiy'njuL lie undevUilies to “redeem tho impri.soned soul from 
b iTidai’.',” in other words, to lo'ich Luo to np^ireciate tho beauties ot 
h'Mb-,l^h:!k'.-j'(^l^', llyron,nml (wen.Fschyhis. W'omusteonlesstlint 
wh. n we p.)t to the grand (lark eyes anirfull crimson lips we beg.au 
te 1‘e.ir ib,!t we were getting hack to some of tho familiar delicacies 
ot Al) s Jti'.iddon’.s early style. It sliouid ho mulerslood, liowuncr, 
llial this m'\el is cmulnctcd on principle.'* of (he strictest propriety, 
and that AA'aljeraud Lt)0 aro equally unconiciou.s of tho peiilon.s 
<'iit,inclement into w'hich they are straying'. Ojio night, on 
their nUnni from a ralhev Into exenv.sion, Waller (imls liiscuui- 
p iiu-n thrown on hi.s hands by lier father, w ho refuses to }niv«- 
a'-ivtlmi'i more to do with her; ami it iinrit be admiUed lhat thi.s 
is r.itliei' an awkward idtuatiou fer a Vuimg gonth'm.m w'lio is 
aluMily almost engaged to another young k-uly . Walter belia\en 
in the mod. honiuimbk’. wav, ^emks Loo to a respeeUblc boaid- 
iie'-.'(.hool, and thmi—which ia not perhaps qmlo so honour- 
able—goe.s down to Flora at tlie seaddo, and at a hint from her 
, father, pi’upo-e* unniiage, atid is :icceple(l. Neiiie.ds follows him 
11: the sliiipe of ind .lanvd. who iicruseH him of carrying oil hid 


i.o.sT I'oji 

in Alisa IhMddon'.s iinure.d wiiti.igs llm e hc.s nondlv 
been an indication offjnaiities w Iiieh lempli tl u,ii'ti. iii>pe th.L 
.some day, if .she would only ilo liei-eM‘jnsliee, she luiglii jirodnco 
» roi’illy gojod wtoiy, ted indeed one of iIjc luglicrt el.sis, yel good 
wilhiu its r.mgo. She h.'- a diied and \'gou [M fly le, a quick oyo 
for outward clmneter, and .> iim‘ .‘kill in (he ([iwelopmeol ol a 
t.uigled pku. vSlic oeeasii'M.illy Ji.d a red hold on tlu' fociit.-, .iiid 
chiivncier.^ she desevlbes, and ill ' li'ink .str.iiglill'oiw.iidiio - .d Ih'I* 
UiUTativo in it,-elf conmlifili s nttenii.iii. Outlie idlu) h.ind, mi- 
foitimaloly’, liei worLs Invehiih'rto lieetidiri^ iiredhr an imjdo.i-'nit 
viilg’uvily'of lone, and hy eageiajei-.s tu siialeli at e.i.iy elVexti ob¬ 
tained by cUe'p ^.eiisational e\{edienls. it ini-Lt be sujqiD.ied, 
however, th.-.l these defect.s x.iie in a gnat degieo due to the 
li.'isle willi which a mpid sncee.'d.,,n of .-401 i( liad bi‘> 11 compoied, 
ami the inferior audieuee at wlneli (ley weie aimed; and iheie 
w.i.i .still room to hope lieil, if \li;rs llrnddon would malvc the 
edort, slio might do someihiag \»‘iy mm !i belter than aiiytldng 
»be had yet uchiiwod. It was in this liopofnl mood that we 
opened /.twf/or Lore, rmd we, wu-ro glad to i nd, as we n ad mi, that 
there seenieil to be euconragnm :.t Ibr it. A'"lhuig can bo moie 
simple and imp:rdending than the h-'g-innin,: id' the floiy. Wo aro 
introduced lo a dull, .lOinhro, higlily re-p.a lahle house iii AVinipolo 
Struct—ei do,■loi'.'j housi’ of cour.iJ)r. Giliiaiit, the oecupant, 
lifitf at thirty-six yi-ars of age a;’(jLiind a grt-at pv.ieliec hy •. |io< r 
hard work and exclu'*i\o devotion to lii.' profession. |(o inul 
resolved as il lad to bo siiece-'ifLil, and lii.s lilb Inis been given up 
unrefcovvedly lo this sii.gV* objecl. He i." cold in maim,!’, Ji. s 
“dark solemn eyoand “ pnmialm'e gu-avity hung iq ai him as 
a gnirment.’’ Aitiiongii a fashimiabh' [;liy .si< i.iu, he Iivl.'. .‘Ci-hnled 
with his niulhor, w*ho keeps hoii'e for hiui, Afte: .1 hlioriou.s . 
day, he dmes with tho old lady, and tln-n slnit’. liiinsGf 
up hi his study with hi;:! book.i.'' Ji in e:sv to nudi'i.stand 
what is going to bajq.en when this Polemn peivonago i.s sml- 
dciilv brought into coni.ict with a prelty , biiglo voting- girl, full 
of vivacity ami sunshiiio, JIo i.s liist aimipcd, ihen iiuerested, 
.lud, beforo he Knows it, over head and ear.s in lo\«‘. Mr. (’-liaumey, 
the young lady’s father, is sull’erlng Irom heart disease, ami wI,ilK'S 
to siiC his daughter provided for in ease of liis death, i !y pvopo.ses 
kv make Hr. OUiviint her gunrdieu, and also favoms tlio juldj'es'ios 
ot* u young artist, A\’a Iter Ley linriio, in whom lie is interested. 
Loybunio pro.?entfi the noee.^s.iry contrast to the Hocturs “dark 
#olema eyes*’ and premature, gmv i‘lv. He is “ n brighl-luoKing young 
fellow with an c,xpreH 8 ion ns r.idiimt ns a .summer mornirj.r hluo 
•j'OH, straight Greek Jioite, light mibnm muu.sladie with droopin<>- 
tnds sedulously twisted, only Imlf-oncealiug a soiucwliat foiuiiiiwe 
Kouth, auburn hair, worn long m UaiVadle ftvshion ; ” and lie has a 
handsome fortune, loft him by an old unde, to back his artistic 
tnpiraUoDs. 

• JLoii fot Lm>e. A Novd. Jtv the .Author of Lady AudU^'s Snnvt ” 
fVfds. Londpa; Chtttto & WinUiw. 187.1. 


I d inghter, and demands that ‘•he iiliouUl ho enveii up. Hr. (fllivant 
I hain'cns to overhear the c.inv'eisation, challengi 1 Walter with hi.s 
H'Clidy to I'dnra, and throaleui (n ex})Ose liiin. Wmais come to 
)low>*, .‘iiul all at (tiie.-,-wilhoui expeeting it, wo are in for tho 
gve.it .sensation inei<lent of the di’ama—-the tiviuemioua header that 
briiig.s d()\\ii the yixlh : — 

Tlif l>ij( (ci wiviilt ], tlie ji iinfiT neitl,'' fi'ci* um* of liii list.s. l or .sum > 
iiHtiiU'i'is \\ ;ilt. 1 li.iil lilt' li" I III It, (ill, I’l-i Ima lo-'ing groinid, llii> 

iJii. liii i.illi li -< V iwe (ij Iiis;iii1, aiifl jil'iiM* il:» Mow on hi- niit;ii;niM.M'.s tiiiipli 
wl.nli iriit tVjiUi r ii‘i-liii;r Ii.'u kn.iiii , IiL'Jplri.s fimi uneomrioiiy. Jlirliiig 
li;i. kwMil-i on fill- -vLinhiniir il!|ii'ei'■ iu;ii<l dial eili,;i'(t (lie rlill'—liaekw.inis 
uniil, uiili ti wad < ly ot liorn", (lie l»oc(uV taw linn sink below (lie Verge 

When w'c reached thi'- pi'int we felt lluit wo li;id indeed been 
imule the victim iif nikjilaced eontideiice. Tho quiet and Hobriety 
of tli<', einlicr ehjvpters were only'th" t'Ornavt’a smoothness ea'o it 
ila.-hed below. d lio jieacclid dome-lii* idyl Inul suddenly been 
tranil'ormi'd into a .sen.'^alional novel of tho ordinary tyqie. It ia 
po.'^lble that AL.^s Ik.idthai may have origin,illy intended to work 
<iat the developinenl of her charactev.s under siiUjdo and natuml 
cuminioni, ami that slio found the Ijusk too trying for her powers, 
and in de-peration fell back on the fninilinr (expedient. Or perhaps 
till' SCI ne on the clllf may liav e Im'cii prcineditatod from thelirst. In 
any e.-e^e it is a conlession of urti.-tie ineapncify. .Anyhody can Cou- 
trivc.iii Incideiil. of 1 lii.s kind, but it is a very dillerent thing to 
jKiiiray the gviulual unfolding of charaeler find tho action and 
reaeLioii of mutual iiiHnenres on a group of persons under tho 
rood (lions of real life, 'i’lie siqijiosed murder—for of courso 
Wilber l,nni.s u]) again— is the elinnix of the story, the point to 
which the anllior luts been arlfiilly working up, iuul afKjrwards 
she om do nothing but go down again. Given a grave, in- 
tellcetual, liieh-minded man, who has suddenly been the means of 
kiiiing a leliovv-C'ieatnve by a blow, and it is easy to conceive 
whui scope there should be herohu’ a subtle analysis of iboremorso 
and terror which would succeed. Jlut Mks Hraddon is ap¬ 
parently too conscious of her incapacily for this higher work to 
inako eveii a faint attempt at it. Hero are tho Hector’s reflections 
on the supposed destruction of his rival:— 

Tl)» Doi'lei Iixiki'd li.ifk along the .suanner vvavp«i. Sonicw'heru under that 
blue vvatei Wallei 1.oy Lin ne was swaying gently to and fro, entangled 
among sea-vvcedi inali.'iji'’. and with cold am-uuniea cleaving to tiia linir, 
luUubicd u.'^ gently liy that .<olt inurnmr of ocean as ever Ida inothur rocked 
liiiii Ml 1.1 r unn^. To-niglit or to-monow might come wind and storm, iind 
till'‘•miiL’wnters would tear and bullet liiin, and lihntter him H^inst the 
rock'* in their frantic sport; but for tlii.s evening he could amcoTy have a 
pleasunter lesiing-plaeo than that cool blue sea, 

“ Hotter tlnui to lio atretcbiHl in ti narrow eonin, and shut up in a room 
tbut uU living things avoid,'’ tliuuglit the Doctor, 

Moditniion cm the “cold ancinoDcs cleaving to the Inur” of 
a munlei-ud rival is certainly a wonderful touch. It is need¬ 
less to go any further into tho story, towards which Miss 
Hraddon herHolf now seems to grow careless and mdlffiBreitt, 
She has accomplished her “ header,^’ and the rest of the booh goes 
merely to make up the couventional three toltUnee. the early 
pait of tho tkle shows, or at least suggests, what she might per-' 
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Jia)» aocotnpllah if sho were capaHo of the lahow end eelf-deninl 
which woufii be involved; the rest of it pro\'e8clearly enoujjh Ikit, 
whatever her natural capacity may be, aho prefers to sink to tlio 
level of the lowest class of novol-Madera* A description of hte in 
"Voysey Street, where the Jarreds dwell, occupies a couaidcpiblo 
part of the book. Voysey Strwt is of course an cxneediu^rly 
Tulguj place, full of vulgar people, and it may be said to be 
appropriate that the pictuiHj sliould be uL^^o redolent of vulgavitv- 
A genuine artist, however, would surtdy Imvc contrived to relievo 
by some lighter touches the dull coinaenesa of such u fis 

this:— 

Their nmbitionfl anil de.iii’ 0 ‘« arn all bounded bv Voysey Stroct. an 1 tlii' 
•court vvliorotho cclcbralod ixirli-IjiitcJii-r tiiniq liia siiu-.ii^c-mnylii)i(\ It 
tluy grew lich —n eontinstiu<'V u’luole to tho vf'r;;(i of pui,^ilo])yv—tiny 
'Would luako no o.'iger rudi to Prim-o’s (jiito or l^\rk Lane, 'flu y vfoulil only 
ariot ill the laxiiries of Vo^m\v Sirdt; “up oouiimi.'iUy on tcjiiii-r 
Audwulluw in the humbler vaiiotic"* of ulifU-fi.di. 

TIero is an example of Miss Bmdflon's sense of huuKiurand lidelity 
■to nature, an old cluthes-woauius oritieisms on art:— 

“Give me the old masters 51 r. l.eyhiiru<‘,” she would veuiaik in coiwlii^ 
hion. “ without inwimng any diuv^pert to vmi. Hut dmi’t U ll uui ahtoil, 
your Alillii^scs, und ;^uur Ileliivoi’cs, uiifl }our 'Ohuan (tiw ino (lie 

•old mnatm. T/Oolc iit the. tour! and mellowness of ’em,evfiyiliiiig Buodued 
dovrn into a beautiful vieh browu, and as Binootli ai a uifiIio;iaiiy taiile. 
Wliy, if you put your nose against uiu* of them it’s ioni;li u- n 

gravel path, ull the paint laid im in .splotehes ami nilges, as if it liad Im u 
))uiulcd with a cuny-eomh. Give me a IJemlju n, or a N’undilU ; theie’.j ;w 
•iliie a tone in ouo of their Holy Families as ina.Stndivaimj violni.”’ 

And liCyburne keeps up llio coiiytii’suliem in this .style:— 

“ Lift*, madam,” replied the paiiili r, who iilway.-, alhs-tnl a eortain crie- 
'moniousnesa in his eonver.sn wdih Hie lady - “ lile iias been cnm)):iii(l tn a 
.forward child, which mu.st be roekeil in ihs cradle, or uau’oti/eil with jl.atlv’.s 
F.lixir till it falls aslecji; a. einupari-.ou, oddly eiiough, to he found \ ei li.ilim 
in the works of three distiiiguiBhed vrriteu—.‘sir Wdii.ua 'Jcmple, \'oIlii 1 iv, 
and Goldbiuilh.’’ 

“Ah I” said the matron sententiuosly. “ Iheie are .som.' ehihlirn that 
•don’t get DaiVy'.s F.lixir. It is all vaceimition, and lucadeB, and ihiihaih- 
powders for some of us.” 

Ily tho w'ay, Miss Braddon Fcenm to Inivo borrowed from Mr. 
Mortimer Golliu.s ihe hubit of altondiiiL^ closely lo tho cienturo 
comforts of her clumictors. Tlio old clotliea-wuniuii iscom ili- 
iitod by Melton-Arowbriiy vcal-aud-luuu pies, wa.‘»lied ilowu 
•with copious draugbls of I'ldiibnirgli ale." Walter's ^idls to 
Yoysoy Strout lead him to acquire depr.avfd n.]ipetilo fi.r 
liver and bacon and su^iaagcs and tripe ’’; “ a bottle of itvd Alosello 
and a gooseberry tart, with u jug of rronin,” form a conspicuous 
foalaro in tho couulrv excursion vvhicli lie and Loo take togeliu'r; 
and even the delicate b'lora is desjilitclicd to a pic-nic with ‘’a uc.ntly- 
piickcd basket, containing a pigeon-pie and a poiind-caivc, a punnet 
of big scarlet strawheiTie.s, and a bottle of cream, vvilli otlicr 
bottles, et emtera, which niadn tho hasket rather heavy." Thciicvt 
step wdll ho perhap.s to siihslitul*- a forilm puetic.nl quotation 
at the head of each chapter. On tho whole, Lout for J.urr is moro 
disappomting than most of tlio ibaine vvritL'r'.s liooks, not beciiiise it 
Is worse, but bocan.'^e it cncom’.igos hy il.s b.-giTiriing liopcs wbicli 
it afterwards rudely dispols. 'I'ho story is full of tlio vvilde.st iiii- 
probabilitics, and tho characier.s am little more than lay liguri s 
with descriniivo lahcls nttarbed to ihoni. It mn-ii ho said, buw- 
over, that thcro is a rough vigour in tho talc which dislingiiiblies it 
from tho ordinary insipidity of cinii'iit hctioii. 


IVOOD’S ECCLESIASTICAL AXTrQCl'riES OF LONDON.* 

riMIIS book is thoroughly disappointing in every w.ay, hut it 
J- attempts to supply what is really vmy much wuuLihI— 
tiamoly, ft special gilulo to tho low t*.xisfiug mimiius of medi.oval 
antiquity iii London and its iioighhuuihuod. There is unfortu¬ 
nately not much that hn.s survlvotl tho wreck of time; and wo fear 
that A good deal of what duos remain will disiippear in tho cuiirbo 
-of modem improvements, in SjuLo of the more iritelligent appr,!- 
cifttion of tho past which charactorizes our own generation, il is 
but a fow montlis ago that the ancient fioLluc. cr>pL below tho 
chapel of Lamb’s Almshou.ses, occupying a hiistion of the old 
I^ondou 'Wall, was reckle.=>sly de-^-lniyod by the Cllolhworkers’ 
(Jompitny. Thognrdonof Jirapm -,’ILill is not a medimval anti¬ 
quity; but it is mi interesting relic of ofd London, uml ils open 
space is invaluable os ti lung to (be crowded city; but Unit is 
doomed as wc write. It is a bad piuspc.cL iiidced jor archicolojry 
when the old City Compiiuie.s no longer jealously preserve their old 
inheritances. Wo hnvo often wished to seo just such a book ;ta 
Mr. Alexander Wood has hero nttomidod; and our v*»xatiou is iJm 
greater that ft most deairahlo object has been bo inadequately nnd 
unsatisfactorily carried out, 

Mj. Wood’s particular fuTilt is that hp docs not distinguieh be¬ 
tween what actually remains of medimval churches and what may 
bo found out as to the former history and sjdendoui’a of what ouce 
existed. It is easy enough to extract from Stow, or Malcolm, or 
NichoU, or Godwin, or oven from Br. Pauli’s Picium of Old 
England^ descriptions of formorly oxiatiiig religious fouudatious; 
but what is roaliy wnntinff is a guide to such fragmeuts of London 
before the Fire as may still exist. Again, Mr. Wood confuses the 
mere memories su^ygested by coriaiu names of places with what 
his title itself desenheB mi the object of hia book^namely, the Kc- 

• SeeMaitiml Antiquitie$ of London and iti SiubHrltt. By Alexander 
Wood, BA. OxOtt., of tlw ttomerwt Aixhajologieal Sooiet}\ London; 
ikihu&Qatoi. .2874. 


riesiastical Antiquities of T,ondon, Thus the mention of Holboni ‘ 
suggests the siitticiently pvathbtic accoimt of the execution of 
lloirord and Genings, two Roman Catholic prie«ts, in the year 
1588, for tho offence of saying mass in a private house, near Gray’s 
lun Fields, belonging to a Mr. Swithin Wells, whowasluiufMfalsi^ 
linngod, drawn, and qu.artci'od for harbouring thei;c ecchsiastics. 
Air. Wood is an enthusiastic convert to Homan Catholicism, and 
he naturally, we suppiw, thinks theise .md other equaily cruel 
executions intluitely worse in kind rind degree than the buvniTig 
alive of I’rotostflutrt in Siuithfield. Thus he dcsorihes at length the 
burning of Krinr i’ore.st in Smilhliehl, while the uuitierousc.xecutions 
in the same place under Mary are brielly dismissed in the sentence, 
“here the bloody srencs under Alary took place." Now no such 
records can be fairly called ecclesiastical antiquitie-i. Mr. A^’olxl 
distijiclly says in bis preface that his hook is archih-ctiirul and 
antiquarian only. ' For our own part wo view with aqua) JioiTor 
and disgii.st all religion.^ pcv-Biamtion, wlioevcr may be the victims, 
und oMjn if the pains and pcnaltie.s inflicted are le^.s thau tho 
g-ihbot or tlic stake; but v\e make equal nllowiinee for both sides in 
limes p.ist, when jeligious lilierty wm.s a thing not undor^tood. 

ll.rxiiig siiid .':o much in (.il.qinracrement of tbi.s volume, wo may 
now turn to it,-* hotter features. Mr. Wood’s fcchoiue is to divide 
l.,onilou and its suIjiirlM into iiiuo walln, and to notice os he goes 
along whiit ccelesiustical ruins or rcuuiina are to ho found in 
i each niiiglibourliooii. Tims, Iris First AValk, sLurtiiig from 
llolhoru, p.i’-si'-. to Flerkcnwi'll, the Chart orb oUbo, London Wall, 
AuRtin Kri.irs, and by Cunihill to the Tower. An ftlphabcticul 
order would liave been, in our opinion, infinitely to bo preferred, 
hut we miiBt take the autluu''s plan as \vp find it. Ho tells us, wo 
! ob’-erve, tliat tho ruins of the “ Tompkir church,” ‘‘circular and 
built of (kacn Btono," Mere foiiml a century ago whore Southampton 
Buildings now stands. He gi^es, Iiouever, no authority for tlio 
.^talenient, and •wo may say lu-re, once for iiii, that his reforonces 
.me rilmoBt always indefinite and use!es;;^. Tho boautifid hut 
degraded remains of l ily (fluipol an* of coui'Se, mniitioiu'd. But 
heie, lib indeed aliMns, Mr. Wood's descriptive powers Hro 
of the lowest. lie docs not imiko his rendera understand 
what it is that remains of ancient date, nor docs he tell them 
what Ui observe, .and how to g.iin .aecess to tho places named. 
Since he wnUe, Fly Ghapel Inis been bought, it is understood, by 
some Komnu tk-itholic clergymen, who mean to restore it to its 
uiieicni ii-e. No one can regret tho jua-servation of .so lovely ft 
fr.igment of inediu'val work. A\ e liope it will ho “ rcatored" with 
jnfigmLait and feeling. Speaking of Ohribra lluspital, Mr. Wood 
nils bo pardoned perhapR for d welling on tho pjii^t glorie.R of tlio 
(An‘V Friiirn’ Church wbieli once oeeupWd its site. It was a 
chuirh three hundred feet long, and in aomo rcspi'cts almost a 
ri\al of its near neighbour, St. lkml'.s. Truly incdi.uvM London in 
its glory must hMM> been a ^el'v paradise of ecclcriiiiatical architec¬ 
ture. t )ur author declares that tlv re aiv some scanty remnins of 
the cloirtler’’of the Grey Friars. We never heard of them, and 
should luiMi been M‘rv glad to be told wbora to lind them. Mr. 
Wood's description of tlie miblo fragnneJit that is left to us of St. 
IkirtJioIoinew’s, SniilhlielJ, L )ejime in the extreme. He ought to 
have told u.s wJiero to look for tho euht wall of tho chui'cJi of the 
Knights Ilo.^jpilallers of Cleikcnwell -dc font0 clcrKm'Utn —with 
its “ M iddio Fuinted crypt, with octagonal piers and groined 
iirclic.^." Another famous Lohdou well, the fans sneer of Holywell 
j Stivct, is said, by the waiy, to huvo been found in lha recent exca¬ 
vations for Mr. Street’s Law Ooiirlr,uml we art? told'.hatit« stream 
is both abundant and pure, and that it will be made uBc of in the 
now Falaco of J usticc. 

Mr. Wood .again tloca not inform his readers in what street Oax- 
pr?ntt‘rs’ Hall is to be iound, but lie says that tho liall of this Oom- 
panv rcliiins on its west wall four distompor paintings of tho date 
of Edward IV., all of them pertaining to the carpenltr'rt trade. 
These are, the Building of the Ark, Josiah ordering the impairs of 
tile Tomjilo, St. .losejdi and the Hi vino Child working in tho Cai‘- 
penter’.s .Shop, and Our J.ord being called in tlie Syiuigogao tho 
Son of the Carpenter. Few of mu* I'eaders, we believo, have seen 
these pictures, which iiovertlieless—if they really exist—deserve a 
place m the hibtory of English pictorial art. T'he very beautiful 
nave of the Austin J^hiari*, dating from 1354—a model lor a largo 
modern parish clmvch—is of cour.Ro noticed by our .author, but not 
with dlscrimin.'ilion. In fact, Air. Wood seldom ornevu* ventim'.ii 
u})ou any critici-iiii of the buildings wliicli he describes. This 
church now belongs to a congregation of Butch OiUvinists, but the 
congregation has almost dwindled awny. We tlioi’oughly agree 
with our author in liF dictum th.-it AH Hallow.s, Barking, is the 
iiiOvS'. Complete mcdiicval paiLIi church n.uc.aining in Loudon. 
This intcrcsling church, which is close to Tower Hill, is not half 
so much know'll as it ought to be. St. Ghne, ILart Street, ia 
another aiiU'-lteformation clnircli, but it is of small interest. There 
are two most curious ancient churches remaining in Bishopsgatc— 
namely, St. Ethelburgn and St. Helen's. We tiud nothing wli.xtever 
now in Afr. Wood's account of the Towor or of St, Saviour’s, 
Southwnvk. He has an ambiguous joko on lie nioderu 
navo of the latter church, ■u.'hich ’wo may quote as ft 
epecimeii of our author’s di'oary humour:—“The nave iimy bo 
sought fur by liim who should seek the Santa Uuaa in Datuiatift 
or at Nazareth. Has it thou beou removed P No, it has been 
trmnlatnl into the churchwarden’s [st’e} gothic of 1&40." lait us 
express our regret, as wo ore mentioning riris noble church, that it 
was not detormined to substitute a more seemly nave, and generally 
to restore it, as the cathedral of a new see, as a fitting monuuieut 
to the late Bishop Wilberforce. 
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Of the fannious abhey of Benuoiuhwy nnthini,' w ea'd to remain 
except a fratfiuont of wall in tho chuirhyard of St. Maiy Majrda- 
Jene's church. That church, Iiowover, possesses a very curious 
salvert of the time of Edward K., ropreaentini:^ a cjustle and a 
blight koeeling before a lady, who is placing a helmet on his 
head. Is it true, we wonder, tliat in Iho steeple of St. hlory le 
Bow, Wren preserved tho old Uomanesque iircheB and used them 
to sustain his new superatnicturo ? Our author makes tho assertion; 
but, such is the imperfection of liis style and tho inaccuracy of his 
obeervation, that we uover can quite tell how to understand him, 
When wo ooinc, in the course of Mr. AVood's Fifth Walk, to St. 
Paul’s, we find an unconscionably long description of the ancient 
•atliodral, with copious extracts as to tlio functions, ritual, and 
cuBtoniB of tho place, with notices even of the relics snp])o.“ed to 
have been preserved there, all borrowed from 1 lock’s.;•-■// of Onr 
Fathi>rSy and other like soiucea; but not a single word us t(j the 
few monumental fragments of the former church still pn -erved in 
Sir Christonher AVten’s crypt. Coming westw.^ird, we lind tluit the 
present Rolls Chapel is asserted to he, in its slruetiu'c, a building 
of the early part of the thirteenth century. It is curious enougli, 
considering, who tho piusent Muster of the Polls is, that this c'liapf‘1 
was originall;y the “ Domna Convorsoniui et eoiuertendonim dt! 
Judaiamo ad tidcm Oatholicam.” Mr. AVooil tells us notliing new 
about the Tomplo. He says thiil: the huso of the tower of SL. 
Clement Danes m tho Strand is Gothic. A\'e umv notice liciv tluit 
in the recent roatovalion of St. Andrew's, Jlolhorn, the Gut hie 
Temains of tho tower havo been cleared out jind rfuewod ; while 
St. Sepulchre’s, tu'jom the valley, hut now hiought very near to 
the last-named church by the llolboni A'i.iduet, bus very recently 
been restored to its Gothic elmraeter in its Ui\\er with tho 
floutli porch and p/irvihe (iver it. It i.s .stringo tliat Mr. AVood 
should still think C/i^rr Ifpinv tho ])o.irihlt! orij^in of the word 
Chairing. Dut scholarship is not his strung point; uiul wo have 
doubted in turning over hi.H pages wludher ho or his printer ought 
to bo credited with the misprints of his Latin quotations. As in 
the caao of St. Paul’s, ao with AVesliuiustev Abbey, Mr. AVood 
deals more with tho details of tlio ancient customs and ghwies of 
the post than with the existing fabric. Strange to say, ho does 
not even seem to he aware of the grout anti(juity of Iho so-called 
chapel of tho ]\>.\. Here is uue .'ircliitLM'lural judgment in 
which wo are glad to bo able to syiup.alhi/e with onr present 
author. Speaking of the e.vteiior of \A\'^tininibtor Abbey, he 
Bays 

It has frequently been proposn^l (o remove St. Abe ■ net’'?, na olntiuftin" 
tho view of tlie. abbey. A.s u mutter itf faet, iioiIui.l; uuae eiihauee'v tio 
grandeur of the abbey tban tlu' in if^libourbooil ot tiie bumble, 
odifiee. It is altoflolber n miafiUu lo-(\i|(jH)se tliataliige meilin'V.d biiililiii:, 
was intruded 1o stand detaelieiL Wire Wi -lnuri>ter Abl)ey airaiigid 
Wells Cathedral, or A'ork, or Luicoln, llie eli.'i|iter house would .siand on the 
«ite of ht. Marguret'.s; ajid it uould not llit.ii b« pi'i>jt()se(l, ue lutiunie, to 
remove an integrd part of the building. M. de Moidalcmliert.s.iid ; “ lliey 
(the English cathedrals) ollen sirihe more at liist tighi (tliaii the Kieneh), 
pred.sely owing to this erieirelniL’-, uho^e inlorior luoportioii'. make those of 
the central monument tell more.’* M. Aholiel-Jo-Luc was mucli uppo.^ed to 
tho removal of Mmg 'letS. 

Attention has lately heeii called in iho public journal.s lo Sir 
Thomtis Moro's Olmpcl or chantry in Old ChelseaCliurcli. Air. AVoorl 
Bays that the chancel of this church is of early lifteenth-i ontury date, 
and that tlio capitals of the pier.s in^the arch which separates tlii.s 
cliancel from More'a aisle arc “ ofriclt UeDaiss.'mco w'oiir, nliimst too 
rich and delicate to be bbiglish of that date; and that, as they 
appear to be insertions, they arc not improbably of foreign w'ork- 
luanship.'* Other suburban ehurchca wliieli arc of medijeval date, 
or retain porliona of raedimval work, are I’ulham, I’uluey (tho 
towbr), Chiswick (the tower), ilurnes (containing liagiuenl.s of 
Efirly Pointed style), Mortlake (the tower and the font), Itreutford 
(the Bame)j Twickenham (the tower), Kingston (wholly of Middle 
and Third Pointed date). Old 8t. Paneraa (a shtdl of the twelfth 
century, but hardly di.slinguifihahlo luuler Gough’s tasleli-.ss “ re¬ 
storationof it), llorn.sey (the tower), Finchley and ireiidon 
(both Third Pointed churches, iho latter retaining a Uomiiuesqnn 
font). Stepney (built in 1440), ^iiralford (an ancient .struoturo), 
and Hackney (the tower). 

This volume is very inferior in every ivay to such a hook, for 
example, as Sperling's Chinrh in Middlesex^ which was 

published some years ago. The ground is still open for a guide to 
the existing remains of medimval architecture in and near London j 
and we hope that some competent architectural critic will before 
lung supply ttxo want. 


SCOTTISH IMVEUS.* 

I N one sense this may be termed a posthumous work. A little I 
more than a quarter of a cetmiry ago, Sir T. Dick Lmuler, on a 
sick bed from wnich ho never rose, wrote a aiudes of papo.rs in 
Tflif’fi Mwfazim on the Uivera of Scotland. They have now iDeeti 
published in a connected form, with a good index, a very few illus¬ 
trations, and a short preface by Dr. John Brown, the ivell-known 
author of Hah ami his Friamls, AVe ait^ quite willing to credit Sir 
T. Ijauder with all the amiable qiialities and sterling virluca 
BBcribod to him by personal regard, lie was a man of coiwidorablo 
acquiremente, warm feelings, and elegant tastes. He came of a 
good Scotch family, more than one of whom, in former tiuies, luul 

• Scotch lUvfr$, By the late Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Ikvt. With 
lUoslratians by tho Author, and a I'rofuce by John LL.1). 
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made inmsclf a great name in tho law. He produced in his life¬ 
time Bovml works in which the tone and colouring of Waller 
Scott were imitated with considerable success. His politics were- 
Liberal without being destructive; and his position, as the owner of 
Pountainhall, and ns Secretary to tho Board of Manufactures and 
I’iaheries, brought him in contact with Jeffrey, the Wilsons, Lord 
Cockburn, Scott himself, and others tlio most eminent of that 
generation in their respective linos. He appears to have lived a 
happy, useful, and honourable life; and ho died a death ns in¬ 
structive and edifying as a whole .shelf of sermons, lionum xdrwn 
diceres. Magnum liheider would scarcely bo applied to him 
even by the most partial of associates and admirers. But ho 
appears to us an execlleut typo of that valuable class whow 
inuuence in their social circle, and in politics to a certain e.xtcnt, is; 
roductiio of nothing hut good. • Of elevated Reutiraents and of 
een sympathies with the poor and helpless*, ready with his pen, 
dexterous with hio iuiglo; an artist, a scholar, and a sportanian, he- 
stands out a.s one of that patrician hand who bridge over, us far 
a.s jxiHsihle, tliu chasm which separates rich from poor in thiiS 
country, and lielpa to keep England midway lietweeu the rule of 
either I vr.'iuts or niohs. 

'J'hc litic of tJjo book may lead some persons astray. In simplv*' 
truth, the author never gets out of the Lowlands at all. He ha.** 
traced, from their sourcos to tho sea, only three of the Lowland 
rivers. One is the Jordan, vliieh ri.•^es in (Iraighouse Hill, not far 
from MtUuhuvgli, The second is Iho Scottis.ih Tyne, which has its. 
origin in ,i sm.'ill hike in Midlothian, in the p.arish of Bnrthwick. 
And llio third is the Tweed itself. But this giies tho vTiler an op- 
port unity, of which he niake.s the most, of N'lyiugugi'eat deal about 
more tliiui twenty of the lvibutaTies<d" thelirst of Northern strciuuH-. 
I’he style and address of tho work in one particular strike n.s ns 
awkw.ii’d. JII writing for a magii/iiui the use of tho pluml pi*o~ 
noun is not only pardomihle, hut luqicrative, according to all literary 
lireeedeiit. Ihit wo ’’ and “ our ’’ .several tiiiu's in one passage', and 
sometimes in two or three roiisecutive line.s, are a])t to jar on tli? 
taste, e.^peciully when the personal identity of tho writer fttaruL 
1*01 eah'd. In two instances it loads to a ludierous ns^aimption of royal 
prerogative, us when tho author talk.s of “our Bon-in-Iaw, Mr. 
Miti'ln'll-limes,’’ and when lie describes one of the rivulets that form 
Saltoii AValer us enUu-ing tlie gvnnnd.^“ of Jolin.ston burn, belong¬ 
ing to our eousin, Archibald Broun, , Advi^eate.” wStill tli" 
loluuio will have its attractions for all -who are never 

wearie.d of uneient ballads and bonier l.iles of feml.s, rapine, ainl 
retaliation. It may safely bo eonmiended to the notice of jdlers mid 
tourists. It overdows with local anecdotes and poetical quotittion« 
of all sorts, from Mannuni and the Minaln-hj/ of iho Jiurdoi-j am* 
from b.allads some of wliicli niigld even have escaped the keen 
eyo of Scott; and we are jiicliiied to admit tliat, in illustratin'; 
seeiu'.s iiniuoi'tiili/ed by the Northern mimdvel, the editor has done 
well i'l not eveifling long p.-i.ssages from Munniun aiul the Lmj. It 
is not .always safe to pre.siiine on the knowledge and recollection of 
Aliieaiibiy's “ educated gentleman,” wlio was invirialily supjui.-iMl 
t'l “know” u niaivelloiia number of literary ina,sterpiene.s “ bv 
hoart.” A.S might be ox peeled, lovers of Scotch tradition,s will 
lind Several twieo-told tales in tlieao ])}ige.=». 'I'he 8t<»ry of tho rebel 
of i)ie Forty-live who e.scajied by rolling hiinsolf, hodgobog fa'^hion, 
down a .steep liill where his captors could not follow him: of .lu 
aucastor of .Scott of Harden who being sentenced to death by -i 
rival, Sir Gideon Aim ray of J'dibank, for liia share in a raiil, 
escaped the giillow.s by marrying “ nniekle-iuoiitlied Meg,” a 
daughter of tlio injured ehietlain, who had a homely face hut an 
amiuhlo temper, and who turned out an excellent wife; of tho 
Maid of Niudpath, the subject of one of Scott’s most affecting 
hallad.s; the legends of tlio Black Douglas; the whole story of Thomas, 
the lihymer, his prophecies, and liis n'.sidencu in fairy laud for seven 
years; tho threadbare anecdote of Lord Stair and his good manners, 
which pleased such n judge as Loui.s X1A\| and tho account of 
a Immhler personage, David Kyle, who kept tho “George” inn fit 
Melrose just teventyyoar.s ago, uud who was the original of Captain 
Clutterhuck's landlord in thi^ preface to the Monastmf -these and 
Heveml others are instances in point. Ihit the work hua munv 
neatly executed noticea of the siitvta of several of our best known 
Scutch nobility and gentry; some pictiiresijue bits of deacriptiou % 
a good deal of matter very siipgebtive to trout-fishers; and eunio 
toueh»>.s whichrecallvividly the dayswhen railroads had not smoothed 
the apjiroacli to every lake, valley, and waterfall, and had not put 
an exorbitant price ou deer-forests and moors. 

To review this work on any regular plan is simply impossible. 
AA’e mu.st content oiu'selve.s with selecting such topics ns are 
lilk'ely to ho least known. Scholars havo ondeavonred to prov® 
that tho celebrated passage in tho Agamsmxion where Clytem- 
ntstra describiw the nows of Troy’s rapture as communicated 
in one night by the lioacon-fires from Jloiint Ida to the Louse 
of ilm Atridojj niay he strictly aud literally true. Sir T. Jjauder 
has shown couclusively that notice of a Saxon incursion from 
Northumberland could have been easily given by fires kinged 
on tho top of a series of Peel towers, ending at Oliver Castle 
far lip the Tweed Valley, and beginning with tne month of that 
river. In popular language, tho alarm was given from “ Berwick 
to tho Biold." Some readers nm bo familiar’ with these old 
fovtalices under a modern aspect They generally had three storiw?, 
all of them vaulted. The cattle, for safely, were previously driven 
into tho basement, which had no communication, save occasionally 
by a trapdoor, with the room above it. To some the access waa 
by a ladder, to others by a spiral staircase connected with a door, 
easily defended, and placed in the angle of the basement With a 
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little ingenuity of adaptation such ancient towers are capable of 
transfonnation into comfortable modern dwelling-houBea. The 
larches at Punkeld are well known to tourists for their height:— 

Ubi aCra vincere 8ammum 
Arboria, hnud ullm jartu potuere sagittas. 

But they would seem to be rivalled or aurpassod by nine trees of 
the same Hpeciea, and by an avenue of silver hrs at Dalwick, the 
K property of Sir T. Noarnylh of Poaao, Peobleashire. One of the 
^ &rchoB, at seven feet from the ground, is fifteen feet in circumfer¬ 
ence, imd no less than nineteen feet just above its roots. The otliers 
display girths of leaser proportions. Of the silver firs, one ia seven¬ 
teen feet just above the roots, and tapers at tho summit like a 
fishing-rod. These trees are said to have been planted either in 
J725 or in 1735. This seomB an instance of longevity in larches 
which should challciigo tho inquiries of Mr, W. T. Thoms 
when he turns his attention from the animal to tho vegetttblc king¬ 
dom. Ill the aimo spirit tho author mentions a gigantic and 
venerable yew-tree at Ormiaton Hall, tlie seat of the (Jockburns, 
which, according to an account in Uilpin's Foresf iScnicn/, published 
m 1834, cover.s “ with iraponotrablo shade ” an area fiftV-eight feel 
in diameter. Above the roots tliia tree is more than twtjlve feet in 
girth. After this it is ratlier tantalizing to be told that a lease of 
a niece of ground in the neighbourhood, given by th») head of a 
religious house at Orruiston, and belie veil to bear the date of 
1474,was signed under this very tree. The parchment of the lease 
is sOmehow mis.sing, and we have only the personal rccolleelioii of 
tho communicant of the informal ion to ti’uat to for llio year, 
"Wo find no ditfieulty in believing the author's statement that the 
increment of girth of this yew is one inch in tlaj yvuv. The fol¬ 
lowing list of good pools for angling in the neighbourhood of (.-old- 
fltreaiji reminds us of the localisms which Scott so cleverly puts 
into the mouths of Handio Diumont, Edie Ochiltree, and others of 
hifl best characters:— 

Cuddv’s Hole, Hyko Eml, Longsbip End, MidchanTiel Slre.'un, Eiinuiui*ry, 
Kirko End, Drilten-iws, (llittiT'i, Eloodv I'ndor l.'airn, tliu I'liiildron 

Hole, Threu Stiuie'i, J'iki'v, I'liroo llrotlirori, iNi'tln’r Stream, tin* Hole 
Streiun, the Hole, Craw Stancs, Lam; Crai^, M.iiks-skelHnt;-llcad» lldl 
Stane, I.eggy Hush, White Edily, Whinljusieskelly, Shaw’s iMare, Know 
‘Head. 

The above, be it observed, belong to the Hirgham fishings, but 
an angler, a philologisL, or a collector of local traditions, may, 
if he pleases, find as attinetive metal in the following, whieh 
are on tho properly of tho descendants of tho Lords tirey of 
AVark:- 

The Snipe, tho Tlrae, tho Diib, Anna Edge, ('ttddv’s Hole, Skeller bocks. 
Willow Hu>li, Island Nch, Hlack TVlarsh, Ea’cn-iknMi Hrne, Hedge Mod, bed 
Hough Stfine, Hell's Hole, Mid Hole, Temple, Cauld End, Cohle Neh, 
tlohle Hole, and Hid walk. 

The following is an incident of “ the Forty-five,’' in regard to 
which wo must say that tho iiaino and occupation of tho person 
referred to ought to have been givcji. Near iJarlawMoor, wnterod 
by the Blackadder, “ an individual died nut long ago who recol¬ 
lected having soeu Sir John Cope and his troops flying* in a 
panic across it, from tho battle of Prestoupan'i, and maliing eager 
iiiqitiries of all they mot as to which was the shortest road to 
Ooldslream.” Hero is a rcminiscenco of the great Liberator, wliom 
Sir T. Lauder met at a small party in London. Uo gave “grand 
and beautiful, though rapid descriptions of their .scenery [Irish 
lakes and rivers]; enumerated all the difi'erent sorts of fi.sli that 
inhabited their waters; eutored scientifically into tho composition 
of the variouB flies wliicli wero neoesaarv to render tho angler sne- 
ces.sful,” “enlivened tho whulo with episodical anecdotes of parti¬ 
cular days of angling,” and all this with as much earnestness and 
enthusiasm &6 if, on platform or hustings, he w'ere denouncing the 
Saxon. With a slignt change' tho above might, we toko it, be 
equally applicable to a living Engli.sh agitator. A curious 7neiiii 
taken from tho old househoUl books of the owners of Tynuingliamo 
House may compare with City or Consi-rvativo fea.«»ts in our 
own time. Tho family were celebrating tho christening of 
the young heir, who afterwards biMjamo Thom.na Earl of Had¬ 
dington. There wero tho usual tie r^rnfarwe of mutton 

and beef. ()f venison there were three legs; chickens and 
fowls drcissed in various ways, seventy-five; four salmon; twenty- 
two wild fowl, the same number of hares, and more tlian two 
hiindnid pipons. But, curiously enough, though tho festivi¬ 
ties took paico on the 2iBt of Augivst, neither grouso nor black 
game sj^pear to have graced tho board. It is questionable whether 
the omission was supplied, to the satisfaction of tho guests, by 

twelve tongues and udders.” While on this subject we might 
raise the question of the date when the line quoted from 
Marmion ceased to be literally correct. It makes the “ snuwy 
ptarmigan” rise before tho cort 6 ffe of the knight on the heights of 
limmermoor. Now, for some goaeratioii.s of ^ortsraen this bird has 
^ not been scon or shot south of tho Clyde or Forth. The following 
reminiscences of Bishop Burnet may supplement the full-length 

S icture which Macaulay has given of that loquacious hvit intrepid 
ivine. Burnet was presented by the Crown to the ministry 
of Selton in 166^, is said to have been indefatigable m 
bis parochial duties, to have preached twice every Sunday, 
and to have given besides one sermon during the week. From 
Saltou he went to the chair of Theology at Gl^gow, but, remember¬ 
ing his old parish in'his will, beij^uoatiied to it 26,000 marks, equal 
to 2,000^., in trust for the education and clothing of thirty children, 
for a new school-house, a library, an increase to the iphoohnaater's 
mlaxy, and for the relief of the poor. An old tree still goes there 
hy the name of Bishop Butnet’a tree. . From the divine to the 


writer who has painted him gr^hically in attendance on Wil- 
liam III. during the passage to Torbay is but one step. Writing 
in 1848 Sir T. Lauder might well reproach Kdinburgu, in severe 
but by no means undeserved tones, for it4 preference of Mr. 
CuwHU at tho election over the accomplished sp^iker and esaayl 
iflt. The repwKluction of this incident, which is not creditable 
to tho enlightenment of Modern Athens, though atoned for 
subsequently, may console somo of those unfortunate Liberals 
who have now neither scat to occupy, plan to follow, nor leader 
to obey. And general readnrs during an aiilumnal tour may find 
much in this book which will give ploosuro to the living, and 
not a reflection or an anecdote which casts a slur on the 
memory of the dead. This, in a work which deals largely with 
persons and placeH scattered over an extensive area, is no sUglit 
praise. 


CLAllKK OX EXTRADITION.* 

W HEN tho news of the escape of ex-Marshal Bazaine reached 
iCnglsiul, it was natural enough to suppose that the hero of 
the adventure would before long be amongst us, and the supposi- 
tion led to an inquiry whether in such a caso wo should be ex- 
jM Cted to hand him over to the French Government if called upon 
to do .so. Thu qiio.slion caused a little ripple in the stagnant waters 
of vacatiiui joiu'nalism, which did not suWde without giving evi¬ 
dence fd the limited clmmoter of the knowledge of some persona 
wiio are presumed to be evceptionalJy learned in the law, and of 
the Uf'i'd of such infiirm.atioii as is contained in the work before 
us. Mr. I'larke, who ha-s been engaged iw counsel in some recent 
eases on extradition, has printed the treaties on tho subject in a 
cojivcnient shape, and has pn^tixed to them a couple of bundrod 
pages ill which In; traces the history of this department of inter¬ 
national law, ami discu.s.^us tko principles by winch it ought to bo 
govurnod. 

Whether, opart from treaty, a Stole ia bound by iutemational 
law to surrender criminals who hove escaped from another juris- 
dietion, has always been a vexed question. Grotiua is no doubt 
tolerably explicit in favour of the existence of the duty, but very 
respecUible names may be eiied on the other side. Even granting 
the cxiMt^'Uce of t he obligation, there ia much doubt as to its e.v- 
tent atid the ileUiiK of its operation. M. Bluntschli, in his attempt 
to codhy tho law of nation.^ as generally accepted, htxs expressed 
llio rule upon the Mibjeet o.s follows:— 

The duty of th(‘ (‘\trailitiiin of fugitive eriminalfl, or of handing over 
to tliii Courts persoui (if n eriMK', exi.sl.H only by virtue .of hpecinl 

troaliea of e.xtraditiidi, or where it ia demanded hy the general tMif($Cy. Tho 
duly in the latter uUeniathe should attach only m the 01 aerious 
odenees, and then only when the penal law of the State which demands 
extradition offers ndi.‘(|uate guarantet's of impartiality ami civili 7 .alion. 

I/ittle fault would generally found with this statement except 
on the score of viiguene.‘<.j, 

'I’ho cluipter wljich AJr. Clarke devotes to these preliminary 
questions is perhajis the least satisfactory in the book, although ho 
has looked into and given qiiottitions from the priuciptd authorities. 
Ho has succes-skilly hunted tlown a wrong reference ta Fuffendorf, 
which hnd been copied by onu writer after another with “per- 
Bisteiit cureles.snoss ’*; but the long note in which he traces the 
history of tliu mistake ends by asserting that tho true reference ia 
given in his text. In point of fact, however, tlie unfortunate re- 
ferenco will bo found in a note, and this note happens to be rendered 
almost unintelligible by the misplacement of inverted commas.’ 
It is hardly fair of .Mr. Glarkc to put forward the opinion which 
Story e\presse.s with refereiico to tho duties of tho States of tho 
Union to ono another as being equally applicable to tho mutual 
duties of wholly independent nations, since the contrary doctrine 
was deliberately laid clown by that great jurist in the woll-knowncaso 
of Tho United States r. Davis, Nor does our author support hia 
theory of what the rulo of international law on tho subject really 
is by citing tho opini(.ms of Lord Brougham, Jjord Campbell, and Sir 
G. 0 . Lewis as to wbat it ought to be. It is perhaps sufficient for 
the purposes of the statesman and the hiwyor te know that, what¬ 
ever view.s may ojice, have been enhTtained upon the subject, a 
duty, at any rate of the kind de.'imbed in tho jai^gon of interna¬ 
tional jurists aH ono of “ imperfect obligation,” is now generally 
recognized for tlie e.xtnulition of criminals. Extradition hi indeed 
become indispensable to counterbalance tho inci-easod facililie.s 
for esca])o now aflbnled by hteam an<l the relaxation of the pass¬ 
port system. It is occfusionnllv granted by some countrioH in tho 
absence of any contract obligation, as was done, for instance, by 
Spain in the case of Bidwell, tho wholcsnlo forger of Bank of 
England notes; but , as a general rule, the extent of tho duty and the 
conditions of its fnltilmout are wholly determined by treaty. 

Tho most prartically important treaties into which England haa 
entered are those with tho United States and with France. An 
extradition treaty was made between Great Britain and tlie Unik-d 
States in 1794 for twelve viiars, nt the end of which period it waa 
allowed to expfire; and, although Chancellor Kent afterwards laid 
down, in tho case of Daniel Washburn, that, irresp^tively of all 
treaties, it was tho dqty of a State to surrender fugitive criminajs, 
and of a magistmte, upon due proof of tho commissioii of a crime, 
to commit tho fugitive, so as to aflbrd time to the Government to 
deliver him up, tho contrary view became firmly settled. To remedy 

* J. Treatin upou Uie Law qL Extraditieni with tk* Conwntieat uptm the 
Sul^wt ueitUM betwetH Ei^landoHdfortifjH Edtionf, and the 
therean, Uy Edward Clarke, of J.incoln’s Inn, Barrlster-at-Law, aud fate 
Tancrod Student. Second Edition. London: Stex'ens & Haynes. 1574. 
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ihe ihcoDTemenoe of this state oS thin^, pro\ Iwons were inserted 
in tho Ashbiuton Treaty of 1842, by whicli tiie riurbis und dutifjsof 
England and America continue to Lo roguliitoil to tho present day. 
Eiuier of the contracting parties is to dt'livor up to tho other all 
persona charged with murder, ns.sault with inte.ut to coimuit murder, 
or piracy, or arson, or robbi'ry, or forgery, or the utterance of forged 
paper. The opcmtion of this and all other extradition treaties of 
tho United States is regulated by .an Act of 1848, eiitilled “ An 
Act for giving cllbct to cerbiiu treaty stipulations between this 
and foreign Governments for the approluaision and delivering up 
of Cf‘rtaiu olfeuders.’' Tho provisions of tho Ashburton 'rrenty Imvo 
fairly answered their puiposo, but as much can hardly ho said of i»ur 
extradition treaty with Eranco, which dates from i8j) 3, and cr»m- 
prLses murder (ooinprehending the crimes designated in tho I'rcncli 
penal code as asaassinatioii, parricido, inHintieide, and poisoning), 
attempts to commit murder, forgery, and frandidout bankruptcy. 
Tho Act by which the conveuliou was coiitiruu'd ]n-uvide.‘» that 
committal by a magistrate is to take place u[ion such t'vidonw* 
as would justify tho committal of the person accu-'cd il' tho 
crime of which he wnsacciiM'd had been commilled within Ihlthii 
dominions. And this provision has thrown eon^idernble dltllcul- 
ties in the way of the Ereneh Government, for JNIv. Clarke tells ns 
that between 1843 and 1852 T'nince claimed lunrtoeji fiigilives, 
but only in one case suceeeded in obtaining e\trii(lilii)U. A 
convention vvas conso<pieJitly cotieliulcd in ilio latter vear by 
which tho commitment witli a vicwlo c-xtevdiLionof Freneli crimi- 
nal.s would have been very miiclj facilitated. Cu production cl' 
an arn^t fir contJamiintion or of a mandat d'arret tho tiocrotary of 
Ktale might i.n&iie his warrant to a magistrate, wh(^ th' rLupori was 
lo arrest the accused, and, on being sati.‘ili(‘dot‘hi 3 idoijlity,to make 
an order for bis extradition, Tho convention also largely .'uided to 
tho list of oifences to which the treaty of 1843 is apjjlieable, but 
it failed to obtain PaiTuunentary confirmation. 'I'he 1 Louse of 1 ,ord.^ 
refused to abolish the nile which ri'quircs pnnui faric evideuee of 
guilt .to 1x1 produced before the mogislrate. Tlio Treat y of 1843 
continued to be found as iiuAVorkiiblo a,s befori>, and the Freiieh 
Oovemment, having only succeeded once in twenty-two year.s in 
obtaining extradition, gave notiee in 18(15 to lerminato tlie con¬ 
vention, but snbsequeutly waived thi' notice, and has since obtained 
several surrenders. 

Tho labours of a Committee of the lb i,=^< - f Commons appointed 
in 1868 led to the passing in 1870 of a co.i.pn hensive skitnU* con¬ 
solidating and ameiidiiig tlie previous enactinonls ujxm the snl/iect. 
Tho most iniportaiit ch.'mge uuido by the Act is tnat it ,il*.>li-hc3 
the necessity for contirmation Ly Act of rarliatnent of liituro 
treaties of extradition, a nece.s'iily which luid prevented tin; con¬ 
clusion of Bevor.al treatie.s. Tho funnaliti«'S previous to .sirest, whieli 
often ga 3 ’e tho criminal timely W'arning to (‘.scape to another ju]i.s- 
diction, arc done away with; but, in coinpensaliou, a delay of lifn en 
days is "ranted between cojumittal and siunmder lo the foreign 
Power, in order to allow of the validity of tho ]irocci‘dings lu'ing 
tested under .a writ of hahva$ (orpns. ll.vjm-ss provi.sion made 
for tho non-ftiirrender (;f political prisoiu'r*^, or of a prisoia'r who 
can show “that iho requi.'iition for his surreude. has in fuel been 
mado with a view lo Iry or ]iuui:Ji him for an oirencu of a 
prjlitical character.” Under the Act of 1870 Ire.ities liavo bt'en 
made with Austria, iinizil, Ikdgium, llemnark, the German 
Empire, Italy, and Sweden, and it w'ould he a wholly satisr.ielory 
piece of If'gialatlull had it not been disliguied by []\h si.i-ca11('vl 
^‘Amending Act” of 1873, wbkdi is ju.sil> liable to the stiictare.s 
passed upon it by ^Ir. Olarko. 

The cases discussed by the Courts under tivatiea of oxlnulitiou, 
even wdiere they have ostensibly turned on points of procedure, 
have often involved questions of aiiecnliaily uiteresliiig and deli¬ 
cate nature. Perhaps tho most interesting case ofall wuix tliat oflbo 
slave Andoraon, who, having killed one Uigg.s wdio eiicleavourcd to 

f revent liis escape, took refuge in Canada, but was claimed by tho 
Juilt'd States CioverDmeut .as a niunler(.‘r. Ander-on wuis com¬ 
mitted by a magistrate, but a hnln'iift (vrjiin waa siu'd out, and it 
was argued before the Canadlnn Court of Queen's Ilencli that the. 
committal was illegal. The magistrate was bound, under the 
Canadian statute, to have aatisfied hims(df of there being evidence 
“ Bullicient to sustain the charge according to tho lawa of tho pro¬ 
vince,” and according to the laws (;f the jirov ince the killing of 
Diggs would bo no minder. The Court, however, ludd that the 
wwds according to the laws of the piovincn ” referred only to the 
amount of proof, and not to the, definition of tho offence. 
Anderson might therefore hav(' been hanged, had not a hafjcfis 
twywabeon applied for in the Kngli,^!l (jourt of <,iiieen’.4 Llench, 
where a curious (][uestion wii.-^ raised whieli had to be set at 
rest by Act of Parliament, and at tlie same time in the Canadiun 
Court of Common Pleas, which on very technical grounds nuiiiaged 
to release tho prisoner. 

Although a general similarity runs through treiiLi('g of extra¬ 
dition, there arta several points upon which there is an apparently 
irreconcUablo difference of op'mion and pmelice between dillereut 
nations. Thus it is settled kiw in France that the Courts may try 
n surrendered criminal for an offence other than tlial for which he is 
flurrendered, although tho Executive may T)^rhap3 int(‘rferc to pre¬ 
vent the sentence for such an offence from b»urig carried out. 
The English Act of 1870, on the other hand, restricts extradi¬ 
tion to cases where the foreign Government ai-ranges that the fugi¬ 
tive shall not he tried for any offence committed prior to his sur¬ 
render other than the extradititffi crime, until lie has been restored, 
or hM had an opportunity of returning, to Her Majesty’s dominions. 
1^0 BUXi«D^ .of their own subjects is, again, accorded by tho 


Governments of the United States and of England, but refused by 
those of iho Continent. Whether a fugitive should bosun'endered 
to any countrv but hia own is another point upon w'hich different 
views nvo entertaiTied. It was raised, but not decided, in the cnso 
of the Jlolgliin, Mni-guerilo DIxblanc, W’ho was suiTendored at 
Pari.s to iho English police on account of h murder committed in 
LoTidon. The. exemption of political offenders from liability to be sur- 
rmideiv'd is now generally Chljiblisliod, and it seems hardly orediblo 
th.it one Nupper Tandy was, so lately as 1792. given uu by the 
Reufite of Hamburg to‘the J'lnglish Government on a charge of 
liVMsou, or that the treaty (jf 1838 betw wu Franco and Switzerland 
comprises “les criuiea centre hi surote do rKtat.” 

It has been suggested that, instead of delivering over criminals 
to the ylate where their crime was committed, the State whore 
they have sought an a.-yliim should itself bring them to justice. 
]Mr. Ckivko ]ioiutH out that tho projiosed siih.^litnle for exivuditiou 
would be wholly inadequate. The Slate which now reidaiins the 
cvimitial would have no siu iirity ihut ho w'ouhl bo puniished. Tho 
proofs of crime ul a distanco from the scene of its commisBion 
would be dfllu'ijlt and ('xpeiisive; an innocent pi'Tsoii might liud 
it impossible to establish hia defence; and the domestic tribunal 
would have lo adiulukter foreign law. Mr. CIavk(‘’s a<'riirate and 
sen.'iiblo book i.s the b(‘st Ruthoritv to which the English reader 
can turn upon the subject of extradition. 


AiNswtdfnrs micicuy kxgl.vnd.* 

A .STORY is told of a elergymau who in his old age alw'Rys 
cljoHp tlie bumo text and piomhed the s.imo si'rmoj). When 
Ills congregation, impatient at la.st at the wimeiie.'^s—for oven 
chui’ch coiigregaLions Ciiu grow impatient—let him know Hint tliev 
widied, I'lke tlu; meu of Athens, to hear some new thing, on eaefi 
following Sunday he gavo out a new text indeed, but lollowed it 
U]) with the eld sermon. T'low Mr. llfiTjusoii Ainsworth lilius to 
us to do imich tlie same tiling. 'I'he texts that he lak-'S a»v, if 
we may Bay .so, the riMuea ami rehellioriB jii English history, but 
the talo lluLt he lelli? is ahviiys the vime, Tt ni.i} he siippt.sed that 
lluTo must of neri'Hsilv he some. diU'eri'nee belwei-n the .',l(uy before 
us, which tells of Wat Tyler's in-urrertion. and his pi'e\ii)U.s novel, 
the licene of which xva.s laid in the rislujj (,i‘ 45. It wamld be hard 
nt‘Verlhe!c."iB to say whiM-i: an\ diU'en'-iee lie.s (‘vrejit in the niime.s. 
Giif! of Mr. Ainswairlh's set-ues which is l.iid in liuncashive in the 
('‘iphteenth cenlmy dill‘ej> I'loiu anellier of .Mr. .diri'^wnilh's sceuvs 
which is laid in Rent in tho fourteenth ct-iil 11 ry about as mueli us a 
liiith-bun on tlio refve.-hnient eomiler at Pre.-sien dillers tioui a 
Riilli-bun on the refresiiinent counti-r at Uovt'r. In l.'icl, in what¬ 
ever ago or in whateier part ot tlu* country he. ho >. llm bivuo, ho 
still kot'p.s ns in what .fohnsou call-' tlu? slaiiehtev-hourte -iniiiig us, 
to use lii.s furllier expiv.'sion, more blood than brains. W'e le.mnt 
indeed in tlie Tiehbnrne trial that Iho but: her'.s Irado fulmilb of a 
eroiit dt'u] of \arie1y, so that, by the wav a mau cut.s iqi a earcaso, 
it can be at once seen in wliat seboe,] of buleliery he was IraiiU'd. 
While the Australian butcher haeked lii.s jointg, ,\rtliur Orton 
showed all tlm giueeful (lext(‘ilty that can ho ncfpiiivd at Smith- 
iield alone. In what school of writer,s IMr. Ainsworth le-irnt hks 
trade we Inixe. no nieaus of knowing. Hu ks over luieking to 
pu'Ci'S heroes and heroines, good lue.n and miscroanls, but his 
piiuling w all done in ono htyle, and that ti very vulgar one. 
ilu liiis inde ''4 u kind ol' antiquated mode of writing 
wbich in all bis so-c.alled liislorieal novels ho jmts on whenever 
he liapper.v i,o rouK'inlKU' it. JJiit a fow phrases in this fashion 
seattei'iMi throu'_di the w'ork about ns much suggest to our mind a 
niedia val scene, as a few trumpery bit'i of Ih'iimmagem brass 
Hcatlon'd about a dniwing-ruoiu remind us of DamaiicuB or Cairo, 
from which they are said to liuvo been brought. “ Your pro¬ 
position like:j us well" sounds well eiuurjli iu King RicLard’s 
mouth. “ Sdealh,” loo, doi's not coiuo aiui«s, for in his oaths 
surely our author need not fear the. reproach of anachronism. 
But then when .Mr. Ainsworth, by .such word.s ns these,hns 8i*.t us, 
if not in any (me age, nt all events out of our own, he cruelly 
brenks the illusion by Imriging in “ ('xnlted personages,” “ iicfiirioua 
ch!irafli‘r.'»,’' ami “ .stalwart individuals.” The heroine gets “ pow- 
tively eni’ji^itured,'’ wdiile AVat “chucked the- ehiillilion” that 
followed on “ liid inflaniruatory apeeche.^'*." At tiuu'.s, indeed, Mr. 
Ainsworth peema so wvll to a.sHume mi air of .'inihpiity that bo 
forgets to drop il where il might be ]jrojM‘rly laid aside, A tavern on 
Ilainp,stead Jlcaili, for itisUince, id not in the present day generally 
described ns n “much frequentiul lawtel,” even thougii it “has 
acquired Um designation of Jack Slmw's Gnstle.” Wo would 
suggest for tho cousidernlion of tho Civil S(n‘vic0 Oommiseionors 
whether they might not iind lierc a useful hint for thuir oxami- 
natioTis. How' admirably miglit a stndont’s iiiiuiliarity with 
J'lnglish liieraluro bo tested by some such question as tho follow¬ 
ing If in writing a talo you call a piiblio-hnuso an ho.Htel, how 
would you dc'.scribo a pot of porter P'’ Indeed it would not be 
amis.s if all our hi.storical novelists could bo put through a course 
of paraphrasing, and wore not allowed to write till they had 
shown that they knew at least a score or two of phrases suited to 
each Century. But this speculation, though intertisting, loads us 
too far from Mr. Ainsworth’s story. 

Tho heroine of Mrny Bnglthul should be, wo suppose, Wat 
Tyler’s daughter, or rather his supposed dauglrtet, as sno present^ 

* Mftrry England; nrjI/htHes and Setfi* By Willlim Htoihion Ains¬ 
worth, Author of “The Tower of I-ondon, “BoacoUel,'’ &e. 3 vote. 
London t 'jflnslQy Brothers. 1874. 
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turns out to be. With her KingRiehardiiiHfliuadlyia love a day or 
two after hia taxgatheror had got knocked on the head lor insult mg 
her. As history liero was too slroug even for ^Sfr. Aiii«wortli, there 
was nothing left for her, as filio could not become Kichard’a wile, 
but on early grave. Mr. Ainsworth, howevei', knows too well that 
somebody must be married, in the last chapkr of a utjvttl, or 
the reader will not think that ht) has had full value for hi.n money. 
tSo he keeps in readiness a brewer's son, Conrad Bnh^t by name, 
dud yir Lionel d© Couvey’s beautiful daughter Catheiino. Courii<l 
some fahori while before the story oivons “ had attracted the fair 
Catheriuo do Courcy's atttmtion.'’^ lio had been surjuif^i.'d In his 
first secret interview with her by her father, who “ after ap})ly- 
ing to him overy scornful opitliet that f\iry could suggest,” then 
mod out, “I will puniBh iiieo as I would a dihuhi^dient s-rf.” 
Thereupon ^‘he took a staff Ironi one of his valets, und strucl: 
tho young man several hard blows witli it, rallitjtg out—‘ This 
will teach theo, tliou low-born kiiavo, to aspire to the daughter 
ofanohlo.’” Just at this time Wat Tyler and liis ho^t cajiie to 
attack Canterbury, where lived the kiiiglitaud the hrewi r. Conrad 
joins the iusurgents, and is on the morrow to liead an n I tack on 
Sir Lioiicrs house. Tliat night Catln-riue seeks an interview with 
her lover, and entreats him to spare her liitlier 
“As well might you .sock to wre.'dt pny from Ilia tigi J, a.** lua to 
part with mine,’' cried Cortnul. 

“Thou furowell for »'vi'r,” bhe said. “ Toti will run your c'cmliiat whui 
you hce me btretehod hfclcsii at yniir foot.” 

A biicf paus« t'Ubued, durifig which it w.w evident that a gro.it .sti uygle 
■was going on in Conrad’s lm‘a^t. 

In the hoiic of a cluiugo in lii.s determimitinn Catherine SluyeKl, 

“ Vou have conquered,” he said at length. I 

lie allowed tho knight tmd lii.s ihiughter to escape in the ni-.dit. | 
Next morning “tho insuiyonts w'ere greatly di.'^iippiiiiited. i'oi- lin y ' 
meant to behead the knight.” T’ho reader also mm lit have hoeii j 
equally disappointed, only happily there were still a few Invuls left | 
to come off. Here then wo already have in this pair of lover.s 
mterest enough for orio hisLorical no\el, oven if there were not 
also in it a King of Ihighind huniing to umrrv a lilaeliMuitli'n 
dniighh-T. It surely requiivs,oue would thinlc, ii.ll Mr. Aiu.Hworth s 
skill to iiurry togetlier a “low-born knaM-,’’ the iM]i! ilii of one of 
Wat Tyler’s cojujmnics, .and tlio daughter of the uolilo hoiibo of 
J>o Courcy. IJe is not Hal'stied, however, with tin- dilliculUe.'? he 
has raised before him, hut inicodnees a rival to llio iior Catlieriiie 
in “ a young woman of gdgautic si^e, and strongly propoitioned.” 
She demands perniis.sion to accompany the iiisurgeni'*. ‘•Thougli 
tho two fohel IciidtU's had riwdvedto allow no worn:in lo accompany 
tho host, tliey were so much struck by this Amazon's nppearaneo 
that they felt inclined to make un exception in her favour.” Sin; 
at once gives proof of her prow'oss by stretching a i^tunly fellow on 
the ground with her quarter-staff, and is straightway enrolled. It 
was well for Conrad that she had joined, for when in the siegi' of 
Kltham Palace ho “ was made a mark by the archers on Iho bar- 
bacan, ho escaped without injury owing to the vigilance of a 
gigantic woman who stood by his side. With a largo triangukar 
shield she waided off many a shaft and holt aimi‘d at (donrad.” 
Moreover, it -vi'aa by following her advice that the palaeo was at 
last stormed. Tho Icadors were disheartened, wlmn .slie, “ in a tone 
that scarcely admitted of dispute,” directed tliein how to take tlu; 
barbacan. They wanted a battering-ram, sho said, and she had 
noticed a huge beam;— 

“’Twill talic a dozen mi*n to lift it, hut I ■will lielp them, if ni-ed ho.” 

“lla! 1 floe!’’ crii*(l (’ourad, joyfully; “with tliis Ixsam tUoii woukM 
burst open tho postf rn ? ” 

“ That is my pkan,” said Fridaswido. “ When the poslern is hurst opc'U, 
as it ■will bo of a surety by this sinipb battering-ram, who is to prevent liieu 
from onUiriiiff the barbacan ? Not Sir Jtdiu rinlpot I ” 

“ No, by St. Anselm, not twenty Philpols! ” cried Conrad. “Thou hast 
devised an excellent plan. The barbacan once gained, the palace will lx; 
ours.” 

“ Ay, marry will It,” said the Outlaw. 

Tho beam waa brought up by somo twenty stout yeomen. “ One 
blow of this tromendous engiiio was sufficient.” How, by Iho 
wav, a beam becomes an engine, wo are not told. Though the 
boroacan was talten, yet tho main part of the palace Imld out, 
though “ battering-rams, each worked by a score of slalwart in- 
dividimls, were ouiployed.” Treachery at last opem'd those 
gates which tho strength of stalwart individuals, aided though 
they were by nefarious choi’actera, could not Isre.ik tlirough. 
It waa no wonder that by this period of tho story “ Wat Tyler 
had assumed a haughty, even arrogant, raieu vciy dillerent IVotu 
hia former deportment.” To mino host of tho liostel at Hart¬ 
ford he exclaims:—“ I liave now seventy thousand brave followers 
on Dortford Brent—seventy thousand I Whnt dost thou v.hink of 
that? Hal A vision, however, came to trouble him which had 
appeared to a holy hermit. “ A chili, os of the giuvc, fell upon 
^ Wat, and seemed to benumb his faculties.” Fridoswido happily 
WAB dose at hand, and exclaims“ Thou hast an army with which 
thou const exterminate all the noUes of the land, and mse thee up 
a Bovereignty, an’ thou choosest. Wilt thou ab^don it at the 
word of a dnvelHng friar P ” Wat hereupon calls his old friond the 
hermit “a fSalso priest.’^ As Frideswido had just before called 
him ** a visionary friar,” there is nothing left for the good man to 
do but to toll Wat that ho is a proud man and must meet his 
doom, and then to retire. Frideswido next got her rival Catherine 
into a subterranean passaip, and, “ shutting the tnmdoor, stilled 
tho cries of her victim.” She is found by Conrad, who had been 
aaMsled by the worst apprehenflons, Btanaing with her fbot on the 
trapdoor aiid looking perfectly col^. He callB her o remoraelesa 


woman and a murderess. She replies that riio can ya*!ify K-rr^elf 
before Wat Tvlor, oiul so drags him from the cbdinhVr. 'fho 
iie.tL day King Bicluird in his Imrgo bad an iuvawiew 
With \Vat, Conv.td, and Fridcswitle aa they sfiiod on vhe 
banks of the Thames, riir Simon Burley, W'Ko was in Un; 
with the King, suddenly cried out lo Ida men, “Ho, t,hw;, 
urcln-rsl luako you jehol yonr niuik!” At this moment I'Vhlc*.-- 
“ Jisimng their pnrpuac, and du.-^hitig forward with I'Lght.inng 
svviline^rt, (‘ami; up just in time to .spread her broad shield U»fure 
W'at Tyk'r. Tli« rehel chief waa unhurt, but a fatal shaft pierced 
the Amazon's hrp.aat.'’ Siio h.vd juat tiino to tell Couvad that 
Gullierinr* btill lives “ in the gul)lorrnnean piu;s:igt!> neuth tho 
tower,” ■\\ hen she dies. Conmd rescues tho “ distracted daiupei,” 
and then persuades liis lolk.iwors in go over to tho lunir's side, 
“Jurtt at tho very nick of limt; ho appeared” on Tower Hill. 
.Tack Straw Imd taken JJiehnrd priRoncr ■when (’oiirad, isvieo 
calliiiL’* his late comrade a villain and a traitor, and annonncin»r 
him.'M-if as “the nven;jer,” engages iu “a brief but ternhle eoiuhat'’ 
with liiiii. Thougli the King and hiuidivds of other spiTtators 
ri'j-.ii’deil it with fearful interest, they did not happily attempt U> 
meddle in it, and so to sjioil its iiichalTHmatic offoet. “it re- 
.Milted in tho death of the Outlaw, who.so throat being piert'cd by 
t'onrad’s .sword fell backwards from his stood, c.xclaiming with his 
latest breiitli, ‘ (lur.s(‘.s on thee, tniitor! Thou hast robbed me of 
the ('row n.’ ” What bccaiiio of the re.st of tho body of the Outlaw 
wIk'ji )iis thrf):it fell backwards we iii*© nowh(‘rij told. No on(ii 
probably had tiino to attend to it, for “ Hichard drew his .sword, 
and III the nf all his nobles dubbed his deliverer knight.” 

A t‘i-\v \\( iwv- Inter “ ilio marriitgo of Oonrad Basset and tho lovely 
('.itlierim; de C’diirey look place at Canterbury OatJiedral.” Ni> 
doubt the Archhi>liop nould have performed tlio service himself., 
Jud it not union unalelv liappeiicd that “ a stalwart individual,” 
who it^ <il..o described as " the ruffianly head.sman ” and “ tho aiirly 
railin’,” had at an earli<*r peri..ul, “ at tho seventh stroke, erod the 
good niiiii's liead from the body.” 


ITtr.NCri LITI-RATUriK. 

fpjTFi reputation whlcli > 1 . Louis Fignier’s Annee 
JL (jlii.iiiit'd almost .IS soon a.s tlie lirst volume wim publislicd 
had the . ''lect of calling Ibrtli a legion of works written on tho 
same pkirn, moreMU' le-'S illustrated, more or less accui’ato, and eome- 
times, niilortiPiati'ly, .^tamped with a political UJiiuiosity which 
slioidd Ui't have, been allowed to find its w’ay into liooks proffibeing to 
treat of natural history, asti-'iLiomy, and chemiatry. Lvery news¬ 
paper of any iinporUincc ou the other side of iho Channel ba.^ a 
\\i.v]dy fi'KiUcfoII devoted lo science; thesotacked 
togeiiuu' and aii'anged under distinct hiiadiugs, easily make up a 
duoJociino at tho end of the year; and thus the nou-scivulihc 
part of tho coiumunity is enabled to form somo notion of tho 
priueipal inveation.s and di.-^coveries which iiavo taken place \vithiu 
lilt; previous twelve months. M. de Farvillo'a CuMcries now 
beliae us, are a veiy f.iir speciiiion of a branch of literature which 
is evidently on tlio increase; they liavo already ruu through a 
successful c.ireer of Ihirleeu years, aud deserve, on tho whole, tho 
eiicoui'iigemeiit given to the aiitlior. Tli© book is wall written, 
and neatly iiluvstrated witii fifty woodcuts. 

M. Jule.s (lirard’u.«pirea t> like M. do Parville, to tlio honour of 
lilrjing a popular lectuivr on scienct', and ho takes tho microscopo a» 
his special province. Ilia intention is to examine in successmu. 
the three kingdoms of iuit.uro as they ore represented iu the water, 
and tho fir&t part of his voluiuo treats of the animal creation. H© 
gives annuiber of curious details as to the development of m/uwn'd, 
aud his descripliou of tho sponge leads him by a natural transition 
to tho plmuouiena of vegetablo life. The third section of the 
work is Uilion up by microscopic mineralogy, including some par¬ 
ticulars as to tlio I'ornmtiou and motamorphoses of cryshds. 

(L'ology and the practical determination of rocks form the 
subject of iinotlicT handbook for which M, Edouard JannetUa is 
responsible.]. IJis work is ono of the most comploto we have 
seen on tim subject, considering its elomeutai'y character. It is 
copiously iUu.sli'iitud like the two works previously noticed. 

j\l. HuillemiJi'.s treatise ou Light and Colours § is the third instal¬ 
ment of a popular collection of scicutilio books. The great difficulty 
in the preparation of auch worka is to be complhtft whilst strktly 
avoiding matiimnatical formuhe; but M. Ouilieumn has manup'ed 
to solve Ibis delicate problem with considei’able success, and his 
useful volumes ('ommend themselves equally to persons who have 
had no previous scientific education and to tuoBe who wish 
review Lneily their old and sometiiuea half-foxgotten studies. 

Tho volume just published by M. Ernest 'Vinet j] is not limited^ 
as the title might lead us to suppose, to topics connected with art 
and archtcology; literature suppUes its quota to tho easap here 
collected, aud three biographical sketches of Thorvaldsen, Hal^vy, 
and the Ihike de Lnynes tnrow a little variety into a book which 
otherwise might have appeared somewhat too technical in its 

* Cfcwseriea acimtifiqu&i. Par Hcnii de Parville. Paris: Itothtchild. 

t Le tnond» microieopiqwi dm £aux. Par Jules Girard. Paii^: 
Pothiioliild. 

t Diitermimlwn prcUiqtic dii$ Kochet. Par Sklouard Jonaattaz. Pojh: 
RothinchiR 

§ ta Lumiire et fa ODufeurs. Par Amdd^ GuiUemin. Paris and Lyndwa: 
L. Ilochette A Co. 

y Z^Art et PArchalo^> Par M, Ernest 'Vinet. Poos: IMec. 
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chuACteir. M. Vinot has^ inn<h; a speeiiil Htuil)' of the lino arts, and | 
his* official position enables liim to spt'ak with authority on the j 
sulncct. disquisitions are rouiarkable not only for impartiality 
and sound criticism, but also for eloKiinco and brilliancy of style; 
tho description of the lat»’ M. Flandrin’s frescoes at the Church of 
St. Germain des Pr6s in Paris will amply repay tho time which the 
reader may bestow ujwn it. 

As wo are speaking of artistic matters, wo may mention 
tho splendid portfolio of drawings which M. Iradiner has pro- 
eontod to tho public *; it comprises forty photographs and en¬ 
gravings, accompanied by an elaliorate commentary, and reproduc¬ 
ing bronzes, terra-cottas, jewels, sepulchral moiunnents, and other 
interesting specimens of classical antiquity. It would be dillicnlt 
perhaps to select for particular notice any one of those artistic 
remains, as each of them has some distinctive merit of its own 
which recommends it to the attention of nntiquiirios; but we cun 
hardly be wrong in supposing that the mugniticent bronze busts of 
Augustus and Livia examined in tho liist notice will 
obtain the preference. They were purclui.'^cd at AI. Finrhiier's 
suggestion in 1868 for tlie Museum of tho Louvre, at a co.'^t 
of thirty thousand francs, and had nearly found their way to our 
own collection; but, as we are told, tho authorities of tins ihiti.'.li 
Museum, hearing that tho Emperor Napoleon was anvicnis to buy 
then^, declined to outbid him, promplcil by a spirit of courtesy 
which M. Eroihner acknowledges. The busts in question me 
admirable works of art; but they have .il.-vi rni interest for the 
opigraphist, the hisUirian, and the student of Uonian niytiiolog} 
which our author explains and justilies. Thus it is well known 
that when Livia had recovered irom a stuioua illness, Tiberiu.s 
caused a magnificent bronze coniiueinoralivo medal lobe struck, 
representing on one side a female bead, with the inscription “ Salus 
Augusta.’' Soma scholars regarded this figure as a portrait of 
Livia, but tho matter was considered doubtful, and many anti¬ 
quaries looked upon it merely as a fancy embodiment of llio (.ioddtvss 
of Health. The bust of which we are now speaking, and which is un¬ 
doubtedly meant for Livia, tallies exactly with the liead on tlm mi'dal 
etruck by tho order of Tiberius, and thus a curious problem is settled 
at once. M. Froohuer docs nut tell us wbetber the splendid IVpIio 
for which we ore indebted to him is a promi.so of lurthet good 
things to come: we sincerely hope that ii is, and wo Udieve that 
a puDlication of this kind extended to ten or twelve parts, so as 
to give choice specimens of ancient art in all its bniuehes, would 
meet with due encouragement from the public. 

M. Jules Jonin was an admirable f nUhtanisic: bis brilliant 
style never appeared to better advantage than in the C(diiii'iH of a 
newspaper, and the reader remained s}ielIbound when the article 
was hnished and tho tale told. But the very rpialities which gave 
to the critic of the Journal dm Debnfs a place apai-tfrom his coadju¬ 
tors would bo'Serious'^faults in a work of any considerable e\f('nt.i 
A plate of trifle may bo good, but a course of trifle would be loath¬ 
some; a display of fireworks is pk'Jtsaut when it doe.s not last bc vorid 
a few minutes, but, continued for a wliolo hour, it dazzles ami 
annoys. This is exactly the case witJi Al. Jiik!.s .Janin. No reading 
can De pleasanter than his newspaper articles; liis volumes, on 
the other hand, nro intolenvble, and wo do not except from this 
condemnation the book on Paris and Versailles, which may 
almost be considered as his posthumous legacy to literariire. 
Under this title he has collected a number of anecdotes ar¬ 
ranged without any method, aind bringing into closo connexion 
characters of the most opposite kimls. Allln. Duthu’s bouiloir 
offers an odd contrast to the University of Paris, .and St. Sulpieo 
is not precisely an appropriate companion picture for the (Jafo 
Procope. M. Jules Jauiii had another fault which is far moni 
flerious than mannerism in expression and >upcrabumlance of 
metaphors; his erudition was often of tho qiieercHt description, 
and, 06 he was fond of quoting Latin, he not unfroipiently 
blundered in the most amusing muniier. To conclude, Paris ct 
VmaiUm Uy a emt am will give a very lair idea of the author, 
and it will be safer to judge of him from his last book than from 
the once famous Ane viort which was tlie foundation-stone of his 
literary reputation. 

The Lim of M. Olier t by AI. Faillnn is an e.vccllont work, and 
we are glad to see a fourth edition of it. When, after the 
religious wars of the sixteentli century, attempts were made 
within the bosom of tho Gallican Church to bring about reforms 
Jong deemed necessary by tho Catholics themselves, M. olier 
was one of tho first to take a part in the Jiiovcment; he did 
his best to improve the French clergy; and ho founded the 
ecclesiastical school of St, Sulnice, from the midst of which so 
many distinguished theologians nave come foilh at various times. 
M. Olier was tho contemporary of St. Oyran and St. Vincent de 
Paul; like these eminent men, he saw clearly the spiritual re¬ 
quirements of French society, and endcavouroa to supply them. 
As ho corresponded with Cardinal de Riclielieu, Anno ot Austria, 
Oharl^ II., and a number of distinguished personages, his history 
is intimately connected with that of tho seventeenth century, which 
it illustrates at almost every step. 

The biography of General Lee § which is now before us is a 
valuable contribution to the history of the Civil War in the 


* Le$ de France^ reetmU de mtnumentt antuwe: Par M FroJmer 

Paris: RothMhild. 

t Farii et VeramUee Uy a cent ane. Par Juloa .Tanin. Paria; Didot 
^ Fie de Mi Olier. Par hi. FaiUon, pr£lro de Saint Sulpioe. p,irU; 
Peoiridgafl. 

4 Ze gMrtd Zeet ea vie ei m eawpagne*. Par Edouard Lee Childs. 
PoriclMidLsndoa: ]U Hachette Go. 


United States. Tho author, who is a nephew of tho grenf; Con- , 
federate General, begins by remarking that tho real cause of tho 
rupture was the diflerence existing between the constitutions of the 
antagonistic Stales; a split hau, ho says, become unavoidable, 
long before the shivery question a-wumed its eventual prominence. 

If we may Ixdiovc ^ 1 . l^eo Cliilde, the Confederates looked upon 
tho emancipation i>f tho negroes as a phase of progress which would 
be tbo WDik of time, and, if they took up arms in order to y 
iimintain ulaviTy, it was only, be contends, becau.so they did not / 
<‘lii>ojie to submit to what they regarded ns unconstitutional dictation 
on the part of the Federal Government. The author first gives the 
biography of General Jxe, and defends the proniiucnt nosition ho 
u.'^sumed during the war; we have next an account of the military 
operations which ended in the capitulation of April 9,^ 1865. Tho 
volume is well written, and the illustrations (portrait and maps) 
.added by the publisher de.«erve also a word of prai.so. 

AI. Aieiiier * does not bow before Ibf proverb nc siitor ultra 
ircpidani. He Ir.aves his chocolate in order to discuss points con¬ 
nected with lintinco, and writes a formidable octavo on the subject 
of taxation, hroiu hi.s preface w*o gather that M. Meiiier i.s re¬ 
garded in France as a dangerous cliaracter; ho has been refused 
pormission to publish a newsjjapcr, and tho Government would, 
if it could, prcient the sale of his new volume. M. Mcnior con¬ 
siders that tiio present system of taxation is both absurd in itself 
:ind de.striicti\e of the national prosperity ; ho goes on to examino 
the various theories pntjiounded by eeonomlsts and legislators, and 
Jie tini.^ie.s bv euggesting that capital should bo progressively taxed, 
t<» the exclusion of everything else. According to this very 
fi-arless refornuT, llu3 sclu'ino of contl.scaLion which he advocates 
Axjiild have tin* twofold advantage of simplifying tho financial 
ailmiuirititilion of tho country, and of being far more prodnetivo 
than the taxe.s now raised. AVhatever may bo thought of M. 
Meiiier s theories, tbo historical purl of his volnine is curious. 

Ueet'iit events give uimsiud interest to AI. Billot’s learned and 
exlniuKtive treatise on ext nidi lion, t He opens with a few general 
considerations as to the right of a State to claim the surrender 
of criminals who have taken refuge abroad, and then goes into a 
Miriety of hlsUjrieal details showing tho reiatioiLS maintained by 
I’r.ineo with foreign Powers from tlio beginning of the lust eimtiny 
down to tho present time, so far as extradition is coneerneil. 
What, are tlie persons xnIio fall under the anpliention of the lawr* 
A\'hat are the crime.s against which it can bo enforcedr' ITow is 
tlu! ])r<»eedure condueti'd, and wlial are its ejfects? These topics 
oigfi^io in siiceessiou AJ. Billot a attention, and the work concludes 
^Mlh ii cojiious seleclioii of diplomatic docuuieiils which iliustiato 
hi.«i arguments, 

M. \'eroii has ju.st published the second volume of hi.s Hi.'dorv of 
(jcriiianv. i The lirst muled with the campaign of Sudowa; the 
present one describes tho Into war, and concludes with a review 
of the diflicultiea by x\hich rrijs.sia is .surrounded. AI. Veron i.s of 
(»]iiriion that the military system which now presses upon (Germany 
cannot last for any length of time, and tliat if France would only 
accept democratic instiuiiions frankly and resolutely, IVinco 
liisiujirck's system of foreign policy must collapse at once. PiMia.sia’3 
.aim, he.tells us, is to destroy France, and, in order to do so, tho 
clever sliihjsiiiiin who rules id the namo of tho Emperor FredorieJr 
VVilliiim is eniUiavouring to create fre.sh dilKculties for Alavshal 
Mjic.Mahon's Government. The civil war now raging in Spain is 
an event which may lead to an intervention, rendered more necos- 
siiry by tho attitude of Denmark and tho rapprovhement between 
Uu^siJl and Au.vtria. I'riuco Bismarck, according to our author, 
ev idently begins to find that his positiou i.s fraught with serious 
dangers, and Unit the working of a fedemtion of monarclis is not 
so very easy after all. f)n the first signal tho discordant elemonts 
of whicli the German l*’,mpiro is made up will fall asunder—such 
is the prediction of this very sanguino and patriotic writer—and 
France will regain her former place in the aflairs of Europe. 

Colonel Denfert-Bocheroau’s pamphlet §, although b.H.i’oly ex¬ 
tending to twenty pages, treats of a very important subject— 
namely, the political rights of military men, and especially their 
eligibility as members of UieNutional A s.sembly. A AI.rMlippotoaux, 
who rcureseiits the department of Ardennes, having lately brought 
I in a Bill for the piurposo of depriving olliceis on active service of 
the privilege of standing as candidates for the Assembly, Colonel 
Denl'crt argues in the lirst place that political education is quite 
ns necessary to military men as a special professional training. 

Tie then shows by many instances that, whenever the army has 
been led to interfere in domesLic political struggles, it has been 
under the command of generals systematically ignorant of Tarlia- 
meiitary life. Finally, he remarks how tho two epochs in the 
nineteenth coutuiy which have been conspicuously characterized by 

militarism ” have ended in tho most terrible disasters experienced 
by Franco for four hundred years. Hence tho necessity of ox- 
lendingr to military men tho right of sharing in the political life of } 
the nation. 

M, do Pontmartin has often claimed our attention before, and 
ho now comes forward with a fresh sorios of literary por¬ 
traits, most of which hiivo been contributed to the Coirmptw 
dant.\\ The seventeenth century is liere represented by Mile, de 

* Thenne et aj^Hcaiian de PimpSt eur U capital. Par Menior. Paris: 
Guillaniniii. 

t Train de Fextradition. Par A. Billot. Paris: Plon. 

X llUtaire de FAllemagne dtpui* la bataiUe de Sadetea. Par E. Veron. 8*. 
Paris: Uermer-Bailli&re. 

§ Dee Droite politiquee dee mUitairee, Par le colonel Denfsrt-Kochoreaa. 
Paris: Gernicr‘&iffiim. 

Aettveaiur SomeciU. xo^ s^. Pair A. de Pontmartiii. Paris: Ldvy. 
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Scuddry, and, as it haa hecomo the fashion to appeal a^inat 
the sentences of condemnation passed upon olfonders of every kind, 
our entertaining critic takes up his pen in defence of * the 
St^phOf as she was c^ed in the vocabulary of the IV^cieueoR, 
£ituor our taste is extremely vitiated, or Jloileau was tuinocoasarily 

C ore when he fulminated the severe decrees which make up his 
poitiqae. M. do Pontmai-iiu is not the first of contempoi-ary 
Journalists who have made themselves the champions of Mile, de 
Scuddry; M. Cousin devoted two largo volumes to that lady, and 
M. Sainte-Bouve gave her a distinguished place in hia earliest 
cavMriM, Under such powerful patroiuigo she has every chance 
of regaining her lost rank in public opinion ; and we really believe 
that she deserves to Abetter known tban she is at present. With 
tlio exception of Sappho, all the chonicters doscrilHHl by hf. de 
Pontnmrtin are persons of our own day. M. Kenan, M. Mdrimde, 
M. Pierre Tjebrun, M. Saiute-JBeuvu himself, and many olliers are 
either still to bo found on great occasions in the largo reception- 
room of the Palais Mazarm or have only recently becji struck oil* 
from the lists of literature and science by the baud of death. 
Politics occupy a considerable place in this volume, and the author 
never loses an opportunity of denouncing the ciioifen* who, 
grouped around M. Ganibotta, form the I'ktremo Left of the 
Legislative Assembly. 

^ The now volume of M. Th« 5 ophile Oauticr’s works just pub¬ 
lished'* is intended as a sequel to the Ilistoire du rommdmne 
noticed by us some time ago. It conlpriw^s a scries of portraits ori¬ 
ginally written for sundry periodicals, all of which are intimately 
connected with the origin and growth of the Komantic movement. 
Most of these articles, taken from the I'ujaro newspaper, scarcely 
reach the proportions oven of an ordinary ^millctonj and wo 
caimot say tnat they deserved to ho rescued irom the obscurity 
into which they had disaippeared. Thus, instead of a critical 
estimate of Milo. Oeorgea, Mme. Damoroiu, uiid Mile. Falcon, 
each of those celebrated actresses suggests nothing to M. Gautier 
but a few lines of insigniticant compliment wdiich would leave the 
uninitiated entirely in tho dark as to the nature (d* her talent. 
Wo wish to know how the first-named of tliese ladies played the 
part of Lucrece Boi^ia in M. Victor trnr^edy, and we are 

merely told that she had tho profile of una Iris drs hfin-rcliefs 
^gimluiaea. What do we care whether tho delightful artist who 
created tho part of Angelo in Le Bomino noir had or had not 
pretty hands ? We sUouhl like to hoar some criticism on her 
style of singing, and that is precisely what M. Thtiopliile Gautier 
does not give us. The articles lie lias devoted to literary char¬ 
acters are much belter, and wo uotice in particular a very in- 
lercsting sketch of Mmo. Sophie Gay, tho mother of Mme. 
Emile do Girardiu. 

Tho last two volumes of Mmo. do Blocqueville’s delightful 
work confinu in eveiy respect the impression which the previous 
ones had produced upon us.f It is gratifyiug to find thoughts of so 
elevating a kind in a work sent forth by tlie l*aris press, and if 
tho style is hero and there spoilt by a little atleclation and ol^scm*ity, 
we overlook this fault for the sake of the ideas to w'hiclL tlie 
author gives expression. It would he im}io.ssiblo to give any sort 
of analysis of the Hoirtcs de la ville dea Jasmins ; Esthetics, 
philosophy, natural science, psychology, and history contribute 
in succession to tho pages of tho volumes before us, and aiVord 
plenty of suggestive materials for tlie convei’satioii of the select 
party a.ssembled under the roof of the Duchess Eltha-Lucifera. 
critic has remai'kcd somewhere that Mine, do Blocqueville makes 
her heroine spcaJc like a Christian George tSand, and that Llthn 
has many of the qualities which would luivo ‘‘spmtualized” 
Lelia. The observation seems to us just, and readers who re¬ 
member the early novel of Mme. Budovant will he prepared to 
enjoy tho brilliant style of the Soirhs, Few books of equal 
merit can be found amongst the recent productions of b'reuch 
intolhsctual activity. 

Under the formidable title of Le legs de Cain M. Sacher-Masoch 
has just published n series of tales to which no one will deny, at all 
events, the merit of originality. We are at once transported into 
the midst of a society respecting which wo know absolutely nothing, 
and the dramatispersmia move aboutwith a freedom very dilierent 
from the conventionalisms of Fans or London society. Of course 
tho passions delineated in a boolc profe.«irting to be the legacy of 
Cain must he of the gloomiest description; but their wildness is 
at least preferable to the artificial depravity of the heroes whom 
M. Paul F6val delights in portraying. 

The adventures encountered by Baron de Wogan § during his 
travels are often so extraordinary that we have no hesitation in 
classing hia new volume amongst works of fiction. One merit at 
any rate he possesses, and for the majority of readers it will over¬ 
balance many faults of style; he never wearies ns. We certainly 
V should ^ve a preference to tlie Firate malaia over the new book 
of M. J^lliot II, which is, notwithstanding tho author’s extra¬ 
vagant pretonnonB, notliing but a poor imitation of Thdophilo 
Gautier, Mdiy, and Gerard do Norvd. 

Tho September number of the Bibliothkque is an ex- 

* Portraits eontemporains. Par Th^philo Gautier. Paris; Charpentier. 

t Les soMes de la vide des Jasmins, Par la marquise de Blocqueville. 
Vols. 3,4. Paris: Didior. 

{ Le kgs de Cbtn, coafe* galiciens. Par M. Sachor-Mssoch. Paris and 
J/ondon i L. Uachette & Co. 

§ Le Pirate malau. Par le baron de Wogan. Paris: Didier. 

H Voyage au page dee perlet. Par M. JacoUiot. ParisDentu. 

, 5 aniversslh st Pnue suisee, Livroisan de Septembre. 


cellent specimen of a Mriodical which deserves to be more exten¬ 
sively circulated in England than it is at present. M. cWleg 
Secrotan, the distinguished author of La philosopMe de la LiSertdj 
contributes an interesting sketch of the state of religious liberty 
in Europe. M. Kivioi publishes a aeries of documents Utberto 
unknown which throw considerable light on Count Cobenzl and 
on German society towards tho end of tho last century. Two tales 
represent the shai-e of imagination and fancy in this unpretending 
publication. ^ 


NOTICK. 
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■nOllfi’S GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 

•0-^ VU.ff.TOBlllM,'’ 'With “Tho Dream of PilitUs's Wife,” “Night ut theC iuoiIIxIaii." 
“ChriiiMii MutyiH, “Franocoua da Uiinhii,” " Ainlrumcilit,'' Ac., St Uio DUKE 

f I A 1 .1 . ViW Tlnnil fitraeoi# 4n Mlv A n\i..wSMat \m 


CONGRESS, 


UALLKJtY, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Mlx.-.AdiniMioii, li, 

l^^OURTE'ENTir ClIURCU 

BRIGHTON. W7l. 

OCToilEIV tl. 7. a. and 0 . 
rnoGiuMMka and tickw's auk now hrauy. 

Mcinbrri' Tleheta foot tranefemhlci .-'w. each, admlttinir Ladli'j and Oentlemm to alt the 
Meetinss of the vi'ck.cxct'ol the Free Mo'llni; lor the WorkliiS'Men on ThurKday Kveiiins.for 
whleli a liniltfil inindNir 'riekrU (tur Mi-inU-raul UuiiKrceii uulyl may Ins hod at 3«. Oil. 

each. A|iphcall(ina by letter iniiat lie nivtiiiiiiMnii.*)! by a reiiilluiiii>, and iionte and addren cif 
every iniv for whom a Ticket i* rcnuirucl. Tlio (Jixnnutleo do not retHiniinend mymaiit to b« 
made liy ulainiia 1 hut It no iiiailv, tw u extra atoiujis ruimi be ocut for each iicket. I'.O. Onlen 
•hemid be made uayablo to 

FREDERICX M. WET-SFORD. Arfiwfl Scerttan,. 
Temporary Office: Central Sehmibi. IfiO Church .Street, Briglitoii. 

I'craonttl attendant horn Ten till Tno. 


i:>OYAL rOLVTKOIlNIO. — EXPJIRLMENTAL CLASS 

^ 1.ECTURE.S by |■•()fbi«or GARDNER, F K.S.. M.8.A. MorningUlaao-ChemUtry of 
Metal* and MaiiutWtme'i. Fee, Four Qutneaii. Evening C laas-IIent and Non-ltfttallio 
Klenicnta. Fee, Threu Uiilncoa. CiMaei mu EUrtricUy, Piiutugraphy. A.e., are Ibrming. 
Lttliunitoiy open fur P'oetiivl Work.—Appllcatiiui t.i PredenMit (iAUUNKn, at the luatltiitimi. 

l^K. llANDEL GEAR, Profonaor of Singing, in ftalian, 

•kVA I'reiich. Oerinoii. and Eiiollah. beu* to H&iuaint bli Pupda that he hoa RETURNED 
TO TOWN._fi6 Seymour Street, Fortmaii .Equate, W. 

nURH.AM“GRAM.WAR~ SCHOOL.—KING^^'HOiAo^ 

J-' 8IlIPa._The EXAMIXATION of OANDIIlATrS ft. tlie KING’H f<CllUI.AA. 
SHIPS will take plan.' in the Chapter Knoni, on Wednewtay tho lath. Tliiiroday the ItIth.aBd 
Friday the ynih November. IH7I, at 9 a.M , «hcu TUUEE SCliULAHS will tie appoint^ (u 
auunly the preanit Vacandei. 

iTivacSchulauliipi ua in number) are of tho annual value of nearly y4O<iC30 i« money, vlth. 
exemption hom ciMaical ibci), and ora tenable at the School for 1buryeara,to which a SIUi 
may be edded by the Dean. 

Any one oiidcr dlteen ycort of on, whether prevloualy at the School or not, 1> odmlaiible U 
» Candidate, provided olwaya that liie parent* ore not in wealthy olrcunstamwa. 

Coiidldalua inuat wnd in tbeir namca, with oertiflcwk'i of their birth, and atatement of cir* 
cuinaUncea,to Mr. E. PiULB, The College, Dnriiam, on or before Thundsy, November II. 
Furtber inlbrniaUun may be obtained by applydiig to the 

Her. UENRT HOLDEN, D.D., /feod-Moafrr. 


E lizabeth college, guernsey. 

Vititor-Tiu BISHOP of WINCUXSTITR. 

Valuable Unlveralty Soholarahipa and College Exhibition* for annual oampetillnn. 

Special attontiofl pud to Modem Lonyiuvei and the Prupamtion of CaiuliiiatM for Wool- 

CoOMpi tlllle Control iiA.ptin«an^- Armv oniA Maw aiidl f'Avll Smfovlaim 
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TVlriSS MAllY IJ'rROlI'H WIT{MX(; SOlHiOL fur YOUNG T> U R E 

_LAUIKS 1» iKJw UTt N, nf II KrtUimr PUco, Hyde P.U-V. W. L 

^HJE Migaoft A. tiud II. (jI'IKIUI'S .Sl^IlOOL (Into lieijmiv#___ 

^ Cott«Mj for LITTI.IO iJUVij Js now (»Pi:S, ut'O ttiiilr,rt Kfinluiftoa (jurdciu Hiiuare, I « ly i f 

"7*6 w» _ _ _ _ _ ___ _ __ 

TlfORNlSra rilKI’AilATOllY (!I.AS>S U- tlie' sons'o/ ' - 

;^^OKNT1.L>JKS iex(lijHU4h n Snmewot street,I’ortman Stliiitfo. Tlu> AUriTMit | T''I T TS‘S 1 


A E R A T E P WAT B ' ‘ 

CRV^'tAL SPUIXU!. U 1<1 niBI»T MiMCIL 

UirIci ibu uHUtiHt PiUtoiiota] ttt tbtt Ibtful b'urnUy. , 


TBHM whl J*/.o urtouVi ‘ - — • ““^ x 

TfOI,Kl>iT()\E.-Jlr. \V. "jrJKAfFIlKSoX, M'X ni'on. 

•»- (rfirinnlv Prit'fipol of ihe Plpl'ln-itonf !rieli SOiool, with tlio A^sUtnjKT ..f 

a (.amliriiliic Uonoiir*.-Ma)i. piepuiii ITPIL^ t ii llio UuivoiKJfi’cd. liidf tn C'ivi( SiTvice, 
WiM la <cU. anrt^lM’oiiipniiivc P.Tainiriii^oiK.. 'lVnn« nn«l lURlTi-nre-.m atn.llcutliAi. 

A h’MY,' A\^(')i'Avi(:»,'“(X)omi’s 

JENKrV'J, M.\. iWmiiilct', by ui .bU-bl.tf of iti Tir-t 

na«d «r aiM.Sct, Trii„,.j.;,nT,ntK r ,„4 

I IM.rili'' for tin- iiboM- J-'ouroiit of ne»it iii| Itiv ( rn,,B i'V 11 ill, ilic only 
l iipil *«' ''•'olw- and Ihiwoiil of J'om- lor tho last hiii^ Ky.uiiioaiiun hue - 

AiJitruHS, .VI Corn wall Th>«.± Wistboui ni Purk. 

T^U)LiCATTON Ibr i50YS,l‘roe iililio rrtiJiK!k-»ru*y.l nml 

•*-' inihivm-i, In tbe Family of a fjivnnuv. a C VMnitlOdi; \l v .J itimli r\i«'-,.nu\ 

prh!w,vs.Si&xv;Krw 

QTANFiEl/lV li(jiJsK,’'llivcu liillT Jltii'ii-i.'iiilV-Mr T. M. 

^ A K C., by Kaiimnt Mii-dvr-, nnyUi * mio b k liofu; n m-. v Ii, i 

numlKTof IMjPfl.M to tiluralf or i„ I'Jcpnn'tin tlu^ Pnl.l.b- ’m.mN. ml-. ri< mi n nllol mImiIi 
B oyn have been P1WM..1 by tinn bi liiuh' ),.riii« ’I'lio It-oi .. mm I di.. n l. m 111..I 

healUOly siuialL'diicar Ibe U<*aHi. Ilnlmr . ... bi* I'.t mi ■! l imi tin' Nobiliiy iiii'l 

Clergy wliow yous Mr JaCuIUis has ftluruU'il. Furl her paiiliMiUid im niiiil-uiiMin. 

PRIVATE Tnrn()N lor ARMY, (’OOl’Kirs HILL. (MVII. 

* SEKVicK. wwLWJcn.on.i trmvjiit.^i m> -u.-v nr iirt.iii siw,,-. .. (,,,.11 

who has passed over ;iiil,htui VACAM Ij.i. AIb-i (jiii,. bin m.jih.- ii.i\. -Ciii-iii,. \v. 
'POAROINI} SOnoOL ibr Y()Ux\(i (ikNTJ.EMKX, M(>N- 

THI'.riX, Hwit/erland ,,lK-ir nml Umbimo l.j te hihioimim- tin n- 

moval of their K«hti>h'h>iii.'iit in'oii ninl 1 oiiiloi lubk llouno, b.'iiutUnliy m'iuIii il mi mi 

emineiiee, wlthiiKlensueuioiiinK. Tluy il..-,\i'j ... Mil Nl, (.KN rCK.MEN 

rBM'elnlly for till'stuil.i of tbe f it ni-h and (iiiman J.itiiijii.iHii'x. ll•L'l'Cb(■r wilb n mhiihJ I'nylisli 
liiliiCMtioii. Tcrma in-Merute, >faiiit.«rs re^nlLiit m tlie Estubljuluiunr. Hi iLiiitu t on m.iili- 
catlim to the J'liiNUirAb. 

Y^OUNO L.VDY, tiboUt Nineteen, A\ell ((liienteil, ninl wilJi 

apeeial relercnct to nunlhleationa nsn Tearhcr, wim si'tiibt l,iiii<i muIi ilmiuj iiiid 

aocent ac(|ulrcd>y stiidy in Esniiin:, nml dennini n Iiule bi hmni' .. nuilv ui il m 

Germany, who it a l'<m id Pianist, imw wi'k-i a iiiniitiijnii.<i ('(IMI'aMO.N' ti 11 it lo 

Tf'^ACfl One or Two l.iltle <i 11 lx. sifkiiijj laibci a I'mnfortabic biiim a' luiol ur ni tbi. Miiiiit< v 
thon high salary.—Address. S. E. B., Cawthoru and Hutt, st CiKkri.ur .‘'Uul, ('U'tuii.; 
Crow, S W. _ 

T O INVAliinS and oRiurs renniriiijr Hnexnorifiii-.'tl hikI .luttili.d 

COJIP.AMOX. HECItEI'AUV. m-. ut Uom.- or Abroud. n tiLM'J.I M\N. li 


S "' ANATOUIUM.'—SUJmROUK RAllK, Ui.-linunid 

PfiVsfrmn_Dr. KDWAUn l.ANE. M A . u 11,. I.dir, 

ForI'lV.iIidsatid thoso rc>iiiiriiiiru<l and r.lianKL'. 'i'li't '^leathimi ll.i im iiii> 


B righton.- HEDFORD iioi i i..- 

Ewlanndc. Near the West Pier. Central and n 1. I 
Rouni. hiiacions Cottu.">ruuin lor Ladies and Uentlemiiii. Sea-\V 


TLFRACOMBE HOTEL, IUVuconilie, Nitrlli iK von.- Jk-li^hllbl 

Location. Beiudiful tilencry. 2VS Itboiii'i, Aiiponitmtiit'i ivi'1''t, (iiiiPie cxcelliMit. ims 


choice. Auctssible frupisUi pans by .Stem 


]i]bMSd CAl«!(l-VATJ'.D S 01 >A WATER. 

J^LLLSE rOTAbS. ■ ) 

P]a.tS',S I.ITIUA, and 
P^^LEIS’S Slil/rziut WATER, and 
(JJlAMI’AdNM lA'.MONADE, 

A LL PlJErAUEJ) ou ii NOVEL and IMPROVED 

eill.NClL'LK. 

XfO T.EAI) cisterns arc LSiH) at the NVORivS of 

KLl.H u bOM 

|^]LLIS & SOX, iiCTinX, NORTjr AVAIsES. 


(ULTLOX.- 

iiiiititt iiii.' iiii|ii' 

At mud Wiitti' 


LliLlS it SOX he;? to (vdl attention to the 

iiiiMl TexTlWONI.M.H whUli auaraiitce tlu' absolute piirlty of all 
Ui inuliiiUiTcd by Ulliu. 


T\/rARGATE.-Tho (bVRI/rOiX HOTEL, r.icInL' tho Sea. open 

all the year at one )'hari;i' Hlintle P,niiri!ers, £1 .is.) l.iuly ipnl (m ntlmian. £.^ Ih pir 
Waok. Breakfast at It o'eliiek A w.i J.uiube>iivMt I; Jliiiner at ii I'.a .aid < ullit scivcd at 
0 P.M. in a most splcinliil Hion'ins-mmii. 'I'bc Lrnw mc-roi’in. I'h ur luu’ li' nuliuiiv. is m(h ii 
all day flrorn 10 a M. tp ll r m A gfnnl Plano. To keep Ihe lintel vtr) siiitt Kfcunces nrn 
roaulrwl a fbw days befurc entnuicc. 

__ __ __ n. KFItR. /bnprnm;-. 


T\/rALVERN.-ITYI)K()l>ATJIY.-I)r. JI.VYXERS IvSTAlL 

LTSHMENT fflinucrly lira. Wilson and Kaynor). P'or projimctus uiijily to I'. 
Kvynkh, M.l)., Malveib. _ 

TYUBLIOATION of ’"EDiTOATlOXAL AVORKS. -- .Vu 

ATTTUOKS desirous nrbriiiLMim tbelr WiillKS iiinlor Ibc ibu'i t nuin i- ol tlv s. b(iliv,iiu 
Profbsalon are tnlormed tbat HELVE UKuTlILKS haec unu«ua1 ui>|i'>irinnriis of himiiIiii' 
tliem Itf this resi<cet, us tbelr'I'ravi'ders, Wliii vlilt the Kreiili-r imrt ■.! ibi/lum' unc iiictir, 
call on all the iirlnelpol P.iliuMtinna] KBUhlialiinpnts in die Kini.'d>'ni, iiml bv Iblh iiKnim 
intriMliiLC, In tno must etllcient way, all Books cotnnuUcd to lluir (.urc—b Clnirti rlu.iise 
Bullduias. Aldersunte, E.C^ ___ _ _ 

poimiGUKS’ MONOORAMS, ARMS, (^RKSl'S, imd 

AimiiEBflliS Di-AiKiii'd, and Slsel Diei Enjiraved a* (Jems, 

BAIHED, HCtITIC. GROTEsQP E. and El CENTRIC MONOGK ^MS r.itlslii-ally dc- 
Blgncd for any conibiimtlou of Ixsiters. NtiTK PAPER and KN VELOrv.s StuiniicdiiiCiiluur 
Uelicfi and brilliantly lllnininaud In (lold, hli\er, and Colours, 111 tlie lilunc-it My le nt ,\rt. 

At HENRY JIODRKIUES'. 4i PICCADILLY. LONDON. 

*TnE ASTl«JN 6 MEKGtOyAr 7 ”Ro 7 ortc.l 1^ 

(Augo«tl8,t>t7U> on 40ChronomclCT«entered for annual eompetitloii, “M F. DENT'^8 
Utbennest we have ever luid on trial."—M. F. JtKNT.ClirunoTnctiT, NVulcb .ami Cbn k Maker 
totheUuccn, .ISCOCKapUR STREET. cnAUINQ CROSS. ^ 

E DENT & CO., 01 iSti’and, and 34 Rovnl E.vcbimixe, Manufac- 

• turers of CHBOXOMETEK8. WATCHES. ASTKONO.MfCAL and TIlltllKT 
OLOCRH. to Her Maiesty. H K.H. the Prince of M’nlos. nnd 11.1 M die FirieriT uf 
Ruislai Makers of the C.teat Clock uf tho Houses uf Purlinincnl, and of the New Muiidnrd 
CUiok of the Royal ObiK-rviiti>iy, lireeiiwieh. (,'iilali>yiii-s uii Mpiiliealimi.-E. DV.NT .n (.'d., 
Ai Strand.34Royal ExchanirvIntUoininit Lloyd's),and Faelury, 8avuy .StrtH'l.isuuUiu, 

wltSiAM' '^7 mjrmixr” (}eneral "eurn rsiinsiG 

* » IRONMONGER, by Appointment to II.R H. tlm Ih-iricc of WALE8. sends -i CATA- 
lAlOTTEGILATlfi, post )Nuu, coiitniiiitiu upwards uf i^iO lUustratiuna of liis rinrivuU.ij "'loo.k of 


TALLIS & SON’S AERATED WATERi^. 

Aiinlysl's TiSjioiiitm y, Counly of Urnliighi Well Stieut, 
Jlutbiii, Se',)U'Uibi;r I, 11*74. 

1 berebv lu iLii..' Ili.tL the wuli-r f prix.im-tl fnini yoQr Works Inst aCch, atid whitk in 
ii.iiloitliL lUiiiiiii.'i, Hill of your Ciubmmted'W'litcH*. iirovLB in«jii analysis to be (vr- 
icitii tU'c fioiuaiiv oitrnnu' niiidci injiuious to b<-allii. uiid iUe iiiost iltilleuta tMta 
lui^c Li'icd lo ■li^eovc^ u\cu u tisic oi icud ur any ullitr rhdelerious mineral. 

J. .1. BANCROFT. F.O.S. 

Analj nt of Fixul and Drink to the County of DeublgUt 
To Mes'-rs, Em.ia a Rok, Soda W'atcr MauiitiieturcLs, lUilliiu. 

■T?LL 1 S & SON’S AERATED WATERS, 


Oi-.S'II V Ml. I have tu rnxjrt to you (hen mill* of tin' •inud'.ln of the sainplei of 
wiilir jou "iiil iin' tor l■stt.lltllliLlloll. Tlie ivnler wa-i iislfially tnih'bl, and It 

MaiiKMih dee limn I'oloiii wlien e<riiiiiiiieil iu l.ii\ulmne. Tlie water u ul ijuud 
qmilil>, and 1* Ml il Hiiitiil lor ilmnLbti. use. 

l.Sii:iiea; H. LLITIEUY, M.U. 

■HMsLIS it SON’S AERATED WATERS. 

.17 ll,i(fmd Stiiet. ar.'i.v Fair, London. July 27. Ifl'l. 

CvM J.Kvi< s. - T inii^t aiiolui:<*e tu ymi f-o ni> Iona ib lay m iicknowledidnz and 
reyorluii; iinmi the ramiiltj ot loiir djtiJU'iul \\ itm wliii'ii >(iu miiI me. owida ti^ 
jlliii.'; I nine iiiii.IomiI a Clieiiiist lo hhiI'Uuiii lor lue lj\c lutriDsle purity of 
\mii wati'ib, iiliiili 111 ui mar piiiLi'tioii us po-talbii'. and wbU'li iii ojinpnrud Willi 
tliiHC ot a Jiuiiilmi in.ii’iilaLtiini, arc im iniie wlute eoiii,i|ireil with liiiiil yellow. 

M DltlJlTT.M.R.C.P. 

L L 1 S et S f) X ’S A M 11 A T E D W A T E R S. 

It jalCollego ofCki iMi-ti j’. Iiiverfhhil, Auffiist. IHj 7. 
SliiP,_l Iiave very ('irediily Uvlid yoiii Siala and Puta*. WnU'is, and tliii) them 
pirl.cllj iniie X\ liter emilaintlia OtU a time of outiiTiie inultiT (Vi'Kelable or 
(iiiiniiil 11 hull' iid 'i.< '• I oinnilered iniiirioiJ i. but tlie w.iler .silpplled dnin |lic detiiMrell 
iil>oii ymir prtiriise . ;..u‘sa bountiluliy wlatu ci)stiil!iiui residiiu, ciitiruly lion iVoui 
this iioMoiu initiedii iiC. 

\oiir .derated Ueveriiyes Nro admirably prcpn.ad. and on Ibis occniint I havn no- 
lii-Miuii'ii. Ill inuitoiiiu iin; them excccibiijrly ahulcounic, and capable pf lifiii^; kept 
for jiars mthuiit dLeoiniH'iniloa occlirrbt|f 
't lii- v uii‘ .|iiit(‘ e>|iial, If not supetiur. to any (n tlie kingdom, and I eantidcr tlieiu 
C[ll-:.\ll( -Vl.LY Till'. BL**!'. It n only witlim tho l.ist six months tliui I tiavo 
u*e'J Soda Water and I’uliiss Wulbr. owmu li> the Introdiicliott into this town lA' 
Caji'mvu.m' Miller lioiii liivert.jii Pihc. Your pii'iiaraiums I tliiil hmlihy and 
d■dll•lmlM, and I dail> ricoininciid them tu my liieiiils. Ymi arc at libaity U> 
make uiiy urc of this euiiiuii.nieuUou, sboubi you cuosidei it worthy of pnblieuUuu. 

Youra respectfully, 

tiUfiltlDAN MU8PRATT, F.B.».,AC. 

Messrs, It. Ellis .a Rons, Ruthin. Froftiswr of Chemistry. 


SON’S AERATED WATERS,. 


Soda ('urlamalcd Waters alter a eurel iil mill ute anmysls or tlie samii, as they aro Tna> 
nutactnred by Mcfsis El.ld^.v MIN.of Itntbin, and find thiDm ruiiiirkably nurtt 
and stioiia 10 (caa, the amount iifwhkth Iseiinal Innii 13 Ut 10 times the voluiueiirtha 
liipiid I'oiituiiiid III lueli buttle, and ranges tlierelhri] from 231 to 373 cubic imthM. 
The iiiiLUituy of Hnda and polassiu ciiob laittlo in ei|iuil tu ID groiuB twhkli agniet 
witb the Pbunncu-upiciai of the lilcurbonati* of either alkali. 

1 he water in itself Is nbiuliitrly pure, has no taint of organic matter, and is not 
liable to altei ut iiiti or decuiiipoiltion by tiidnir kept iiny leiiutii of time. It will prove 
nio«t i«rsii'i‘iililu HI all uiliiicnl« ut tin- urinary organs, lu dyapapsia, la iMid exuctOr 
lious, psoriasis, and oilier idiins of Lutuiieous disease. 

A. URE, M.I)..F.U.8., Analytical Chemist. 

L. TUO.ML*yON, M.K.S., Analytical Chemist. 


» » IRONMONGER, by Appointment to II.R H. tlm I'riricc of WALKR, sends -i CATA- 
lAlOTTEGRATlfi, post piuil, eontninitig upwards of iT.’iO Illustrations of liis rinrivuU.ij *'io«.k of 
EIrctM Plata Liunpi and Gaseliers Inm and Brans IVdsb'jds 

Brltanula Metal QooiLi 'I'ea Truys Hi-iImhuu CidmiU Furnltur* 

Dlnh Covers lirns and Ketllos Diiiiin;-and Drawmn-tixtm 

llot-water Plshef Clorks and Candelabra Fninltiir.: 

Btevea and Fendera TnMu Cutlery Chimney ajnl Pu-r Olossef 

Marble Chimnoyplcccl Baths and Toilet-ware Turnery GimiIs 

Kitchen Ranges I Bedding and Bed liunKlneii Kiteboii liteivils 

with Lilts nf Prlees, A«'I Pious of the 3iJ large .'<how RoomN, ut ;w Oxfoid Slrecl.. W | 
L lA. 1,3,on(14 Mowman Street I I. .’i,nml H Pi*rry's rlaoo ; and 1 Newman Yard, London, \V’. 
The Cost ftf dellwring GooiN to the ninst distant parts of Ibe United Klngdnni by Railway Is 
trlfllog. WILLIAM. S. JHJltTUN will always umlertuke tlellvery at a sniaJl fixed rate. 


1|y[APPIN & WEBB'S 
^ ][ SPOON^and'PORKS, 

QUARANTEED to LAST 

npWENTY YEARS. A WRITTEN GUARANTJaif aiVEN 

_ TO EVERY PUnCHAfiER. 

^6a 76, 77, AND “78 OXTORD STREI:T, WEST~END, 

MAN^oF’iiou^^ 

JUv QVEEK VICTGBIA STREET, CITY, 

_ LONDON. 

MANUFaotoby and mcm itows; “ 

iYi,t THfc aOTAIt CUTWRr WORKB, smiFPIipLD, 

daffLt'IUitMTE^*r£l> CMSAJJJQXm OSI RSCKUft OF Jg STAUJH, 

B 11 ALL 8 RIWWOK POST raw, > * * 


LLIS k SON’S AERATED WATERS 

Extnict fl-oin " (liuhlstry: Tlioorettcal, Practical, and Analytical," by Dt. 
8llKUiUANM[..‘<riUTl',I.K.8., Ac. Ac., pp. IlflUaiid Dill, 

" Alsiiit tiirly yi’iim iigo.whiNi the fkbricatinnof tnliieraland sm water*oomnumoed, 
a very iioleiit oiiposiuoa arose w llh regard u> them, (ttpceially tkom the ineinbera 
of tho hienity. Ttiry were said tu be devoid of ail tJia gotwl f]Dnllt1es itf tlie naturfA 
ones—to Ic niinus u certain , mufUio sme qHit n<m lu tlie shR^e of Atpiritut i’SCtas.oc 
vital torc.K, w till II imparted the uiedicbial iiuuiltles. 'J'he Editoi has lived to lev lu^ 
stiiti-nifiUH loei'ikril. Cliemmtry, the great revealftr of hidden treasum, hasRmnoa*- 
straii-d to a eei min evtent what the oonvtituuritv of the natural water* are t an& thiut 
one Ihiio'a enahied to prm’ure.artiielal waters unite eiiuul, if not mtperior, to the nafurM 
ones. Now that thb Chiinist Is able to ilistlnkutsb the ingrudwnts octually etihmoinna 
In a wiitci. a uiuehnuircnetive mixture than the iiatlvu spring enntiopfyiiared. MmmVi. 
Ei.UH A .soji, uf lliitliln. prepare a beautitkl linJtaiimi o( liio fteltser water, which, ut* 
being analysed by thoKaitor, ylvlied pxw.-t>y the some eoHstlHimts as the tar-fiitneiil' 
Bobetnian Huring. Thoanlflcial la certainly more paJaubJ* khan tlia natural wsster, 
owing prubttbly to tlie fVesbness of tlto oarbiniie ««d infbscd into it by tho wtinisalila 
apparatus used by Messrs. Elmi. Svitto timoagu thti ifiiUtur was ffMatly plaasad ft 
Insiivrtuig the nilmlrahly ctimlucted cutabUslMiioiit of Er.bia a Son, at Ruthin, Ner^ 
Wales. Evcrytldng was ts., uioe and clean i imiL as foH the water enoidayerl. fiam a 
deep aud spiondid well uMti thi nrsmiScs. it might be wild, to be obMilately piirei and 
it is oil thisnecuunt Uiathc ctibimers the snda, tHRats, ana ottnir tievcnigos prOpkow 
la tluse Works superior to any utherin the markel;. Tbu (|iuuiuta of. soda or pntfM 
In each bolilc al Ruthin I* ARceu grains of the bicarbonate either allyMl t anii pa 


mrboiiie acid Is eiiiiol to abbot two huiidicd aud fltty or 


h«»w well tlie gat It eomprossed. The water from the wefif on*/ hti^v two urnlMTa? 
sdtici matter in lolntion, and has not a tttwuoforganlitinatteg t henoi Itigaot lUhtll to 
ultcratQ or dccunipuie if kept ibr any IciigChof tihie." 


Tj^LLIS & SON’S AERATED WATERS. 

•Til® I'tbUe uni particularly reaursted to observe that every Cork Is branded 
R. Eli.tk a Non, Kntliln, und every Label boars thelrTmide MLmkfQoateA ftkld, 
without winch mmo is genolne. . 

Tlie Watenre nuiy he nlitalned Anm all lespectalde ChenMii CooflNtioncge, and 
Hutelkespcrti and Whnlesakimly from . 

B. Xu.)a fc Son. Bntidn, North Wale*. 


Q£LT2l!lB. WATER fot PARTIES. 
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COC'NT AR.NlArS I-MIMUSONMENT. 

A PRACTICE liaa lately come into fashion among 
foreign diplnru.'itists whicli is iu tho highest degree 
rcpreliclisiblc*. TJiia praciieo is that of jnibli.sliiug, to .suit 
their own private coiivcnicnee,, or^ to gratify tlieir own 
private malignity, documents which have come iuio tlioir 
possession a.s the trusted servants of tho fcshitc. Tho 
ofticialti of tho iSecoiid Ihupiro may perhaps be crcdilcd 
■with tho diatiuetiou of having first invented or popnlari/.ed 
this prael iee. Many of t liem bail lived ms adventurers iu an 
atmosphere of fulvculure, and they looked on Slate docu¬ 
ments us Ko many revolvers wbiel^jas they were in custody 
of them, they iniglit as well put in their own private diruviu’s 
on the chance of wanting to shoot some one some day. M. 
RoL'ncu kept a largo number of thoao secret weapons of 
diplomatic ninvdcr in his own hotise, where tliey fell into 
tho hands of the Germans.. 'That M. Kouumi ever mcaTit 
to make fi bad use of them is not to bo asserted or implied; 
but it showed an extraordinary laxity of olficml usages 
when it was possible that a Mmi.stGr, after leaving 
oflice, should retain documents iii his possession which 
belonged to the State, and of which an unscrupulous 
man might Jiavo made a dishonest us('. M, Renkdktti 
after tho fall of the Empire took upon himself to 
divnige secrets with which lie stated himself to have 
become acquainted in his diph»njatic career, :jii order that, 
Jia he said, he might do himself jttslicc. It so happened 
that he had nothing more to say than that Prineo Bismauck 
had befooled him, w'hich wa.s anteccdeuily probable; but 
ho tried to do all the harm ho could. More recently tlio 
Duke' of Graaiont made his revelations, and published 
documents which AVere calculated to place Austria iu a 
position of difficulty and cmbarraBa its relations with 
Prnsslltti. His revelation.s showed that Austria, was strongly 
inclined to pledge herself to help Fiuniio when tho Ava-r with 
Gemany was threatening; but this was jwrfectly well 
known,to Prussia, and; as the policy of Austria had subsc- 
quently entirely changed, and her gi-eat jiim Avaa to bo on 
good terims with Germany, Prince .Bismarck avus quite 
content with Avhat he had got, and no notice was taken 
of what Austria had boon thinking of doing some time 
before? Tho crowning act of indisciiietion, however, was 
^ that of General drrla Marmora, who, merely to enjoy the 
malicious fun of starting a quarrel lietwoen Germany 
and Italy, published an account of what had Ijeeii talked of 
between him and the repreeontativo of Prussia at a period 
Avbfin the policy of Prussia was very undecided. Prince 
J 3 isMAU 0 K remonstrated in tho ati-ongest Avay with the 
Itcdian Oovemment, and in fact called it to account 
severely for such an act of treachoj,y being unpuiiislied. 
The Italian Government expressed its deep rcgi’et, but 
stated that under the existing Italian' law there was 110 
, x-ipde of punishing tho ofi'ciidor. It offered, hoAvever, to 
l^rrfe in*a Bill by which such an offence as that of \vhich 
^ Oc^ral D&iu Maumoua had been guilty sheUlcl (n future 
be punishablp Criminally, and, tho German Grovemmont ex¬ 
pressing itself satisfied with this offer, the matter dropped, 
li was nob necossarjl' for tho Italian Government tp press 
for a rccipriQcdl enactment, as tho law of Prussia already 
y madh the abstraction of State documentaa priming onbnccc, 
and it would probably !mvo seemed to bgtU parties ini the 
.^^^ighest degroquhiikoly that any Prussian official Wouldv be 
f guilty of suph an .oftjijnce. If this, however„^ipw the'*‘od]|ii 
L: viotien of ttince • Bismajkok, ho has liv 0 df ,ta^j^ hfedn 
,mistaken.' / 

CoMt Arnim has imssed 'tho host y^ars'A of 


in the diplomatic service of Prussia, ;M^d Jias ht^ld posts of 
the highest importance. Ho rfprb.seulcd Prus.sia’ at Homo 
wliilo tho arraugcrnents Avero ip fH:ogre.ss ffir fho Vatican 
Council of 1870, and !iubse(|ii(j^nUy ho vi’as. sent to .Paris 
after the German war. The man whq AvaS'solectod to 
represent his country on two sitrih oceasiOBsnj-Us necesssarily 
a very distinguisliofl and trusted public scryant, and he 
became ofcour.se tho coulidant of Prince BiSAJArriv on many 
oecMsioms, Avhen tlio Pulnce’s policy was not improbably 
sliifting, and perhaps nut ovov-scvupulovis, * ' fc’iAv many 
yeiiis Count Aaxi.M and his chief 'were on the b^st df terms, 
liut at length tho I'unxei; thought Count xVifNiM Ayiri com¬ 
mitting himself in a Avrong direction, it Avaa -rnniourod 
that Count Ai;nim had Ikjcii nl^^’ing himself tooVarndy 
with the party Avhieh matured the stroko’by Ayhich M, 
Tniras was ilnveii from poAV(?r. 'ffiiis is.oi^y rumour, and 
the precise reason for Count Arnim’s being recalled Was not 
officially iVivulged. To have divulged it would have been 
highly itnju’oper and contrary to all precedent. A diplo¬ 
matist, w'ben ho enters tho serrice, knows >fhat ho is 
always liable to be removed from his po.st if ho 
does not satisfy l)i.s official superior#, and iio must be 
content to suffer in .siienco if Ins reoair'hus boon 
unwise or unja.st. At one time it Avas suftpo^i^d that, 
in order to smooth his fall, Goant Arn/M .'would bo 
sent to the dignified exile of C^iislantinoplcv; hut for 
some reason or other tho notion orCM>imt Azcmai ffohlg .to 
reprosoiit Germany at tho Porto ..^'as abandoned,” and I>o 
was left Avitbout employment, and in a state of great irri¬ 
tation against Prince Bismarck. In an evil hour ho took a 
method of vengeanoo w'hich reduced him to thjp level of 
M. Bknejdetti and General della^Iarmoi^. He pubhehed, or 
allowed to be published, at Viennq^copica of despatches which 
he had writtoii from Rome to PriucoUi^sMAiiCK. -The only 
thing that these despatches showed Avas that Count Aknim 
had from tho outset liad a keen and just appreciation of tho 
policy of the Papal Court, and that ho miglit be credited 
with having seen into the future earlier and more kcenly 
than Priuco Brsmauck. But tlie fact that confidential de¬ 
spatches should bo published at all was held ih Germany 
to bo so disgraceful that tlio gossiping enonlieB of Prince 
Bismarck, who, if they hear tJiat tho P«iNCE''take8 his 
boots bcfoi’o going to bed, are po.sillvo that ho does s i in 
some Machiavtilliau AA^ay ami for some diabolical pur¬ 
pose, started the ingenious thoory that Prim^io Bis¬ 
marck had hirnsolf published these Roman dcspsUchos 
in order to fix on Count Aknim tho tem\>lc| stigma 
of having betmyed diplomatic coufidouce. That Count 
AnNiZii actually published these despatches AV'as porhaps* 
impossible for tlio German Governmeut to p|!Ove, for 
they had been published at Vienna ; but if Count Aiiniai 
had resented, as he ought i.o have done, the potion that hb 
could have boon guilty of suiffi treachery,.lie AvoUld have 
dono Ins utmost aid tho GoVerumoiit in discovormg tho 
real offemlifer. Ho remained aud>passivB, bind tho 
Gorman Governmeut began to consider wliat was its poai- 
iioff tiowardfl him.. Tho first thing to kiy^ow was, what 
desjiatc^ea Count Arkim had got. Prince HOHiraiiOiiK, who' 
soocoeded fiqii at Paris, was directed to scm-ch tlm arejhiveS, 
bnd SCO whether all document's. wei*o there that ought ^to 
have bfeen there. It was Ibund that a,large numbbr wore 
missing. Count Annul was called on to state vnhab hoA 
becf^pAf dihem., Ab to scysae, hoj^said that the^.wsre meijd' 
os to* hiq mcpqjo aMoyfuaoes, and 
ho Iiod 




off' *9 ‘ pin , pfripftJty. , 4 * 

' .said ithat H^y;w.cranpfr v official letters, 
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but confidoTitial letters on clndoinfitic nialtf'rs fi-om nMMv I^OUTTI VMl^TON liiLECTTON. 

Prince iJjSMAfiCiK’, that Prince Uis.majick; liad elioseu to 

trust him, and had written to him, and that the letters rpilK ivsnlt of the iVorthanipton election would have boon 
wore his letters, find he meant to keep tiu'm. Aatoothersi, i more salisfiielory il' Mr. Fowlfr had boon returned,! 
ho owned that lliey vrer(> S(:ito doeuiiu'nts, but be protested I'lio Conservatives have every right to rejoice in the sin^cesi^' 
that ho had not an idea <jf what had beeomo of them. Of of their eiiudidaie; but at present the jiarty which ni^4 
all the missing doeuinents he knew the whole liistory, ex. j-cquires encoiirageinont is that of the moderate liiberalf?* 
cci»t of those the ahstfjii’iion or relenlion of which inigJit Kor the tiiiK? the (Jovernment is strong enough; but tlioro 
m;iko him criminaliy rL-poiisible. It w'as not likely that is no <l[)j)osi(ioTi whiehoonldsafelyassumothoresponsi- 
the (h'rman (jovernment would bo satislled witii sueli an ])ilities of otHco. The mlhorents of Mr. BnAOrvAnOH or of 
answer. VVluit owmer of properly would hart* ixi-n satis- Mr. Cii\m];i ki \IN ha]>pily still form a minority in tho con- 
lied with sncli an answer *' do avoid se.jml.il, l)o\\t-vri-, sfiiueiiey; but it W'ould be a grave misfortune if any eon- 
tJie (lerriian (Jovernuu'iit i rlod U bring about iin amicablo ••.idmiblo .‘-eetiori of the Lib(‘val party were either to accept 
arrangement, and to iiivKuo Count Akmm to up tlie ^lis Ciin.ui.lim.mn's temhu’od alliance or to identify them - ‘ 

missing doeuinents. lie positividy is i'iisi'd, and Ihcn the sidvi's uilli the rioters of Northampton. The country will 
machinery of tho eiitninal law wa.s set in iiudloii, and In' ho in on In.'^i'curo eondilion when iiTiqualilied faith in 
WHS arrested. .Mr. Di. inMii hecorues tho only alternative of revolution. 

This is of course tho story of the th rmau Covernment, i i lias {.'nip]oy('d considerahlo abilitie.s and 

as communicated to the wml.l tlirmedi the scmeoirahLl 'Vspeetai.lo att-miments in propagating opinions which 
newspapc'r.s. Pul it Ins bemi ih-uighf nry huid on (‘mint '‘dl'gMlur imonsi.dont Avitli tlio existing slructiiro 

AiiMM that, even if thi^ stoiy j.s True, he siiould hcM- iM'cn '.v. In moiM than quesiionablo taste he has 

arrested. Tliis is an .qiimna wineh it.dillieult to shme. dnioniind wiih ewino ridienle tho religious opinions 
If the .story i.H true, Count Ai.'NiuapM'.on. to ho Iwiionic.iM.s community, and ho an- 

a marl\T, but, on the eemir.ua , a ut''(' iilp ilile and rejev- H"unc"s Inm-.olt as a lu'pnblicau ot tho extreme 
hensihio person. That acv dirly ,s prirdon.-dac if it d;ir..:,in siieei- •^. 11 is not a pleasant di.-eovoi7 Unit house- 

is done iioi for private ga'”' but na- pwliru il (hjeds, I’^dl .sinli^igo has protlueeiHn Nmrlhamjdou nearly eighteen 
is a iiolioii very widi'Iy S]>rc:id, acd lum long been euiT' iit htimlied loUis who would, if they hud the poAver, destroy 
in Knglisli boroii'Mis at ek'd ion 1 iiu'-s, but it i-, ui.i Iw nny only tlic .\Lomirehy, but tho institution of properly; 

means a healthy or wise way of looUlug at tlumjs. WlieUicV luuhmg can be more imlural Ilian that the resentmeul 
it has lieen prmlcnt and poluieto let Ui; i:nvbil,e its coiiise anau-ioeal faction at their defeat should, in spite of 

against Count Ajiviu is a diil-rcit oiu'dion. That is a u-nonslranees of llieir leader, express itself in 

pointouwhlchitisvi-ry hard i(. jiuhc.‘l-weri well-'nlbrired violence. A Northamplon Commune would jiro- 

Cormausflo not seem to know \\ h d lo say to die * .v- baMy cnnilalo tho pcrformance.s of its prototype at Paris. 
pcdien(7 of the si(q), and foivi-m'i-s le.nv tiiererore h,'ron- ih. vmu-di onco <‘vcnsal)]y boa.xed a rejmrler of an 

tent to say that tliey are no judges (h ssip s;iys that a Aniccicau jmper by clabonito statemeiils of the resources 
jiamphlch is forthcoming for some nf I lie scaiul.il of which 'Ctivn would ( cahle him on tiie next vacancy in thi; Crown 
Count Ak.npj lias su))jdied the •u:,< ' dd-;, and that Pi inco hi c.slabiisli a Socialist Pepnblie. It is highly improbable 
PlsMAiR'K has only anticipated tl-e h’o v that ^Yas di be that he eideriains any treasonable design.s of that or any 
slriick against liim. This is vow pro!,.ably mer.' ,-u.^sIp, f'^ber kind, but Lis I’lietoricid language may perhaps bo , 
atidif thoarrestistobcdiMii.^sHUin Ihe ground ol tom- scrionsly by a turbulent rabble. Denuigngacs, 

porary expediency, tiiu possibility of a pamphlet biung Idvo orgauio ]);ou,silr.s, indicate the cxi.stein'C of morbid sub- 
published wilh revelations damaging to Prinee Pismauck ■'^Loice.'j oX avIh'cIi, as Mr. PLAlu Ain lately said at Olaxgow, 
iloea not .seem CT.ough to mako'llm arrest prudent h, inay iierluq.s never be delorriiincd whether they a''(3 a 
and politic. d'lieso damaging revc'l.itioiis do not <^uuse or a ciniseiiuenco. 

generally hurt any one very mneh, and the meanness The inveteracy of the habit of talking party cant is illus- 
aiid dishonesty of the ])rocecdiiig Avonld have hcen traled by tho comments of more than one Liberal news- 
.so Hagrant that a man so strongly placed us Pimico ])api r on I ho return of a C(»nservatjve candidate tor 
Bismarck: was not likely Io liavo been much injun'd. But, N'oilhainjilun. Mr. BiiADnAUtUi is charged, not Avith tho 
apart from que.stion.s as to I lie cx[)edieney of punishing it, advocacy of mischievona and rninou.s doe.tnnca, biitwdh 
tho otfonco of which Count Ai.'MM is aceusod oLiglu not lo iho stiile and conventional crime of dividing the Liberal 
bo considered a light one. In tlio doiuiuienis of whicli party. It would have boon as rational for the ropresentatives 
Count Akn'IAI is staled to be in wrougful possession it is not of orthodoxy in tho eighteenth century to complain that 
very 1 in probable that some strong ami iiiqileii.^aiit things Voi.iaiuk, to ibe great advantage of IVotcstants and other 
were said about Italy, for Prince BrnMAiu KV Italian policy heretics, divkled the Catholic Church. It is incredible that 
has notoriously varied at dill’ereiit times. Siipjiosing these Avrilcrs in the K< ics or ihe Tdcgri(}fh should really 

documents to bo pul hshf'd by Ckmni Ai:mm or wil h Ills eon- believe thrir own tacit assumption that tlie alAolitiou of 
nivance, tdic Italian (lovci’nimuit might ju'C.l) conqilain, for religion, of monarcliy, and of property are articles of tho 
it was made by Cermany to pa‘‘S a Bill fiunishiijg'’criminally Idlieral crecil. If the. avowed ■ opinions of the leaders of 
such acts of treachery. Ordinarily, m'course, a (lovoru- the [lai l y, or the Avell-known convictions of its mombor.s, 
ment can do iiDlhirig until jaililieajiou lias a«*dually taken aro entitled to oven approximate credence and reasonable 
place, and cannot bo blamed lor nol- Iiaving acted before, consideration, Mr. BmvDi.Aniii is not a tolerated dissident, 

It will say that it had no knowledge I hat State doemrunta but an irreconcilable advewsury, of Liberalism. To divide 
were in Avrcng liaiid«, aiul tliat it couM not believe that jiartics Avhich arc already separated by an impass- 
a jiinn ol' high .slation Avimld bo gniiiy of di'^honesty. able chasm is an imaginary achievement. Jt Avas a 
But in tliis case the It.ilian Covcrrnucnfc Avrmirl question of c.vpedicney for Mr. BiiAnLAUCifT ami hiy ad- 
reply that the German Government did know that liorcnts Avhcllicr tlu'y Avonid lo.se or gain inoix> by a jiublic 
there wore strong grounds I'or believing Count Au.viu I'Vposition of tlieir mimcrical fitreuglh in tlio horoiigli of 
to bo iliegiilly in possc.ssion of «loeumcnts that did Northaiiijiton. It is also possible that, calculating with 
not belong to him, and that it dill know s\ hal ho was capable too .satigmrie a contidence on the stupidity of their Liberal 
of, for he had already publislicd coiilideiitial dcspatclics at adversaries, they hoped that the wolf would bo ad- 
Vienna, or had connived at llieir ]iublie:ilioii, whieli, ns mitted into tho fold, though ho scarcely troubled himself to 
llirowing light on Ihe eharneter of tiic man, eomes to the adjiisb his sheepskin decently. If respectable journalisis 
saino thing. In sliort, n.ssiuniug I ho alk g. d lael.s to be cull Mr. BiiAJ'J.AUHil a Lil)cral, ho cannot bo blamed foj 
true, Cmiiit Axnim doe.s not appear lo ns to dcst'rve tho adojiting tho designation, a.s long as it suits bis puqjtw. 
slightest cuinmiseration, and Uie llernuin Gm eminent is Un the whole, although he has boon disappointed in hjs 
setting a nsulul cxfimplo in show ing iliat it will not over- rcliaiico on the credulity of thoLiberalparty,Mr.BBAp- 
iook a political crimt) even in a mail of high rank Jind eun- LAUOu has little reason to regret that he persisted in 
Eiideration. But whetlier, for tho purposes of current g‘>i»iK to the poll. Thpre is no reason why he should 
pditics, his arrest Im been pi udent and cxjicdieiit is a prefer Mr. LowtiiU to Mr. Mkekwether, or Mr. Gmdstone 
question of which probably no one except Prince Bismarck to Mr. Disuakli. Ilis followers wore perhaps slightly 
himself know^s cnongli of all the cii'ciimslancea to judge; unjust in attacking tho houses and oflieos of the 
and, with all his kiiuwledgo ol the circumstances, Prince local Liberals, who, after all, proved that they had a ' 
4 Bismabck may Imvc come td a wrong decision. better right than tho Communists to represent tho 

-- - - ,, Opposition. , Nevertheless tho revolutionary faction has 

. shown that it is in some degree formidable. Tbo 
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votes wliicli woro given to JAv. Biiaplauoh will be dis¬ 
posable for iho purposes of Mr. Chamckulain’s negotiations 
with the Liberals. 

) Of tlio total number of 5,773 votes, Mr. MEitE wether 
received 2,171, Mr. Fowleu 1,836, and Mr. Biia]ila\jgh 
j 1,766. It may be taken for granted that, if no^ Liberal 
candidate bad appeared, of the whole number of Liberal 
votor.s a portion would have abstained, and the remainder 
would litivo supported Mr. Mekewktiier. It is Hierolbre 
absurd that the supporters of Mr. Bu\i>j-ai:iih should com¬ 
plain of the division of tho Liberal paily, while it is 
probable that the Radical votes would have Inriied the 
scale in favour of Mr. Fowleu if Mr. Bkadlauoh h id with¬ 
drawn. The Liberal electors deserve credit for not allow¬ 
ing disappointment and probable defeat to provoke them 
into a dishonest sanction of the candidature of ^Ir. 
Braulauou. Tho change in tlie ri'fireNentaiion of tho 
borough must be extremely annoying to tho ]iarty 
wliich wa.s formerly dominant. In tho lust Parliament 
Northampton was repnisentod by a Whig gentleman 
liolding tho anomalous rank of an Irisli peer, and by a 
].)i8senting Radical of the school of ^Ir. Coiuien and Mr. 
BuLdii r. Mr. GiLriN once pnblishijd, and perhaps wrote, a 
pamphlet in support of tlie j)rinci[)le.s of the Peace Society, 
for till' purpose of proving that it would eo.st le.ss to submit 
to a French conquest than to commit the wicked and costly 
act of resisting the in\nader by arms. The follies wbiidi 
Were tasliionable or possible twenty years .ago luivo become 
obsoleie and harmless; and Mr. GlLi'iN su\)si(tpd into the 
posiliou of a minor runclioiuiry in Mr. GLADsrOMfs 
(o>\'* rnmeTit; yet it seems ]>i-obiili 1 (' thiit his coustitneuls 
W'i"r Kiilier strong than inoLlrralt' in their InbeiMViMn, 
tlionji llu'y laudably shrink from tht“ lari ling iheoi-ie^f of 
Mr. 1 b.’AhLAl’iui. it wouhlliavi' heeo wi II i^'l’i.'.'ir eoiitTigi'and 
C(ni,si,siency had br'cn riMvanlod liy a ]uoof tliat they weia' 
still niinierous emough t(> letuni a lejiu'oaial ive of thdr 
own jirinnjile.s against bidli Ihe regid.ir I'onservati\es and 
the anareiiical faction. Although it is prohahly iisidess to 
l('nd< r advice which may claslu v, irli parly iiiteiest.s, 
Ihe <’ons('rvativcs \/oidd act wisely in suppoi'ting mode- 
rati' Lilierals against, revohillouary opjjonenls. 'J'iuin'turn 
of jMr Forstlii for Pradfm-d at (he hi ad of the poll sMis a 
Soverc rehuko to factions poliiicians. 

the Ni>rthrun[>lon cl.-rtion it was not unfreqneiiily 
suggr-led that the iviuni of ihe Soei.di.st candidate wnuld 
I'jli'ctii.dly ('xliiig'iiiKli a M'uiiblrsoine demagogue. Li is true 
lhat Ml-. lluMiJAUi'.ii would in tin* IJoa'-e of (’ommoiis have 
I'oiiihl a level, p('rha])s even ladinv Jiis Ic'gitiinale juv b'li- 
sions. The Ifoii.se i-, ?!oi e.i- dy .sliii’rd by windy declanm- 
iion, and in its ju’c.scjit coll.'llitui ion it (n-oioiindly dishke.s 
cxlreiiie ojhnioiis. Siih\ii'si\e agitalion in l’.ir!ia.ment ivil! 
for sou.o time jo come be imju-ailii-ablc, but it is not desir¬ 
able lo i .’eoid the a[ipr(0 al of Mr. JIruu.m’iut's princi[)l('s 
by even llie most ignoiant constItnency. A demagogue 
who is powerless in the Ibm.se of L'omimms may neverthe¬ 
less excj-cise additional authority over n disalfcoti'd rabble 
wlien he is known tO be a mernlier of Pai-Iianient. TTieve 
j.s no immediate danger of u suceessl'ul attack on the great 
institutions oftlu!Connlry,bnLit would bea Tnelaneholy inno¬ 
vation that Knglund should,lik(‘ some Continental nmutricH, 
cute’-onauepoch ofstruggleioj-themaintmanceofthcfr 'cdoni 
. and order which liuve bitberto been matters of cunr.se. In 
such a contest, agitators of the order of Mr. Buaulal uii 
- would, among other rcsrilts of their violence, perform the 
lunetioii lor which France is indebted to such politicians 
as Rang and Rocumi-urt, and iSpain to the Fcderalisl s and 
the Cartliagona insurgents. The great mass of llic French 
population would prefer ihe Kmpirc, or p(*rhaps even the 
Legitimate Monarchy, t-o ilic supremacy of Leduu Rollin, 
or of the leaders of the Commune. A Republic would 
perhaps have been already established if the Jacobins and 
Socialists had not, like Mr. Bhadlauoh with tho Liberals of 
Northampton, divided tho Repuhliwin jKirty. The advantage 
which tho Conservatives have on many occasions derived 
ifrom the obstinacy of tho ultra-Radicals is but too likely 
^to encourage tho reactionary tendencies of tho less en¬ 
lightened section of tho party; yet it would be an error to 
suppose that the more intelligent coustitueucies object to 
Liberal doctrines bccauso they reject tho opiuiems of Mr. 
Bradlaugu. 


THE REGENT’S PARK EXPLOSION. 

T he oxplosion of gunpowder at Rogont’a Park has sr.b- 
jeeted a considerable part o{ the popuUtion of London 
to some of tho experiences of a bombarded city* It was 


us if tbo enemy bad sprung a mine in the night, and .tho 
wide area over which the wave of destruction may lie 
traced atU'sts the ton-iblc violence of the shock. Thi; most 
alarming feature of thc 3 oatabtr'phc, however, grave as it is, 
is not Ro much the actual ruin wliich haslieeii caused as tho 
po.ssibililies of disaster which are suggested to tho imagina¬ 
tion. It is now rcfdizwl that London has hitherto been ex¬ 
posed at any moment to Ibc most foaiful devastation,and that 
it is only an accideiitul civcurustiiucc that the eoTiRoquonces of 
the cxplnsimi of Friday last were not infiriiiely more serious. 
The imprc.ssion which liaslicen produced on tho public mind 
by this event mny be e.\[)eclod to lead to some usofnl results, 
but it is melancholy to rcllect ou the apatiiy and indiiler- 
enco with wdiich [U’ovious eautious have been received. 
Forewarned is said to be forcurnicd, but the clearest know¬ 
ledge of ibc d.'ingcr of moving largo qiuintiticH of gunp<JwdtT 
did not induci' any sjiceial jn’oea'itioii.s in inland transport. 
To adopt a favonrito phriiso of oUr time, ihe whole subject 
“ was under the cousidoration of Government ” ; and wliilo 
questions more or Ics.s douldful were debated at tedious 
Icngtli, niensiifes obviou.sly and indisputably necessary 
wore delayed, ’fbe inarmfacturiiig, Ktoring, and moving of 
gunpowder and other explosives arc treated “ e.vhaustively,” 
a.s pedants love to saj", in two Blue-Books of last Session, 
in wliich everything wa.s said tliat could be said 011 tho 
subject, wTiilc noilung was dune. Major AIaj enjuf’, R.A., 
made a Report to the Horne Olfiee, ilatcd May 16, 1872, iii 
whieh lie slated and proved that “the regulationp as to tho 
“ eonveyani’c of pew der liy water are fpiil e uiadequato to pre- 
“ vent aceident s.’’ I le made a further Report on April i, 
iS;.], and tlu']'eu]>on a Si leet C»nrimiiteo of the ilouso 
of Gomnions wii'; apjiointrd to hear Major .say all 

tliat li-v- bad already written, and to bear also all lhat the 
“ trade ” ami iIh' eari-ii'r.-; ba.l lo.«-,iy on the other side. Tho 
time of this Fi.iiiinitti'u was idikdly uecnpiul with distaisdim 
to t1i.‘ making and .'•l*>rine: of cxplo.-ive.s, vvliile ihedmy 
of li'irl'I'ding as to tr.iimport was admitted and postjxuieM. 
Gon iK_^ering rhaf Fii' Report lill.s 370 p.iges of a Blue-Hook, 
it. i.s MJi']>ri.N)ng that the Committee could iiot iiud Rpaee or 
tinio to mak(‘ a [)iactie.-Ll projjosa!. Tiiey merely H’eom- 
meiid lliar. Railw ay and t.Mnal Companies shall have ]iow er to 
fi-ame bylaws for regulaliiig llic loading and carriage ot 
explosives, tlie pl.iee, time, amt mode of loaLbiig, amount to 
bec,iiTie(l, and “ m-ees'-ary ))reeaulion.s,’ and I hat tlie evci’- 
f‘lse of this power alioiild be siiperintendisl and enfoi-ecsl by 
Hie Jbmie Oflieis 'fids is raflier a poor re.snlt of an elabo¬ 
rate impiiry. TJiere i ;i. complete cla.'-.silieation of e\Mlo- 
.sivcR, new and old; witnes’ses were ]ia(ient!y heard and 
fully reptn’fi'il in di ,-.('i-i.itioi',s upon the coiuiiim’cial vahu‘ 
and liarinle.ss eliarae'.er «'[’dyna'nite; but tlie. ddlienlt. ques¬ 
tion how' far regnlet.ion of irallic can be carried witiinut, 
destroying trade or niduelng (*vasioii wa.-i treated with 
strange indillerence. 

'riio hoiLseholders of Regent's Park, sitting among the 
ruins of their ilwelliogs, ]jny eonsolc theinsvdves by reading 
till! Blue-Book which contains i\[aior M^jimuk's neglected 
warnings. His evidouee tlwell chiefly, as might ha\e been 
('xpocted, on ct;iif rovorled points. The miinidactnrer.s dis- 
]mled the necessity of some regulations whieh he projioscd, 
and they, being a rieli and pow erfnl interest, occupied rimcli 
of tho attention of the Committee. 'J'hc only witness called 
on tho special ]K)int (•)' carnage \va„s Mr. Trio.UAS Kay of tho 
Ijondon and NorLli-W'estorn Railway, and he had iiotliing 
very particular to say. A general regulation of all tho 
Railway Companies provides that “ gunpowder in keg.'i, 
‘* barrels, or wooden cases iniist only be carried in giiu- 
“ powder vans,” but it does not apjieai* that any special 
■precautions are taken in loading or discliarging these 
vans. Tho barrel.s or casks when taken out of Uio van.s 
arc set down on tbo ground in tbe ordinary way. The 
itailway Companies have, ho\ve\’er, I'ocognizcd the neces¬ 
sity of taking at least soiiio precautions, but other carriers 
seem to have utterly disregarded the dangerous character 
of tliidr operations. A covered cart is required by law 
for more than thirty barrels of gunpo^vcUT; but there 
is nothing to roquii’o tliat tho cart shall bo properly 
made inside by the exedusion of iron, or by being tigbt- 
littirg, &c. “A cart,” said Major Majendir to tbo Com¬ 
mittee, “conveying gunpowder is practically a movablo 
“ magazine, and it is quite clear that tho precautions taken 
“ iu magazines ought not to bo neglected in carts, e.s]x*ci- 
** ally as the cart, unlike tho magazine, is moving through 
populous places. Similarly’ with regard to barges; they 
“ are under no restrictions with i*espect to their construc- 
“ tion. In feet, tho argument applies with greater ferco to 
“barges, because barges may cany up to 500 barrels; 
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“whereas tho quant Ity ei)uw\^'tl in a nu-fc is, of Course, 

“ iituch moro liiuiied.” Xiw'iiiiL,'’ conid liiivo been said to 
call the iit.<cntiou of the more pointedly to the 

dsingov of e.'inving trimpowd' v iu Inrges, hut nothing was 
done by rarliainent to n-g'date llii-s ^uMclieo, and now it 
has resulted in ;i deidonildc ealainity. ddils neglect to take 
practicalprocaulions is tluMiioni culp'ihlo heenusetho tridlie 
in gniipowder and other o\plo^ives lias heeoruc so large that 
fuvners may willi no great imainvenimnai observe special re¬ 
gulations in dealing with it. At Idverpool, where there is ;i 
bjieeial Act of I’arliauient on tlie subject, it is be li-veil lliat 
giHipowder is not allowed to eonu) into tiu' town at all; but 
it doc's come iiiU» London, and is loaded largely at \.iiious 
TiiilvMiy goods depots suriamnded by ]topnlaiion. Tiio 
quantities convoyed depend iijxm tlie li\a <n'oila r- 

Avistj of trade, in 1870 immense quantities of gunpowder 
and other explosives were conveyed througli the metm- 
})oUs in open vans eovc'red vril !i larji.iiiliiifrein the dilferont 
railway staljons to lllaekwall, and ilienee tramderrcai from 
land to water earriage. t.)u tlie 27th of Doeember, 1870, 
iifu.'cn veliiclcs loaded with barrels of gunpowder, about 
twenty tons, nore M'lit from Camden Town to llhiekwall 
Stairs (a d'-iise]^ populated jilaee) to bo sliippcnl olV. Tlie 
whole of Hie loaded vans were' (hlaiiied in the street for some; 
time waiting lor the arrival ol’ the b.u'ge to take on the cargo, 
'rileOjieratioris being in enmpHanoe n iili tiro rei]uirements of 
tbe law, the police had no legal ponerto iiiterl’ere. 'fhesci 
facts Were staled by tljeSupermlcmdeiitorHuiTliames Police 
in answi'r to in([uines addrcsseil toliim by Major M.V.ii NniL. 
“1 beg lo submit,” be said, “ thal siieli a number t»f 
“ vehieles luadi'd Avith gmi])ow'der [lassing Ihroiigh u 
“ crowdcMl metropolis, and of iic'cessity detained in the 
“ street for some time, must be attended with great danger 
“ lo life and projierty.” It is easy to wnderstaiid that at 
the period referred to Hie trade in gunpowder was pretty 
hiLk, and those (lonemaied in it thought only of getting 
tlu'ir husiness done ns qmekly as po.,sibIe. So the danger¬ 
ous load was passed on hy e.ii'ts to J Hark wall, and for- 
tmiatcly for Jiondon this gunpowder cver(‘is.-ii its destructive 
power elsewhere. 

Tho practice of transferring gunpowder from land to 
water carriage, i\m\ vice rri'inl, at ])nl.)lic landing pkiec'S — 
namely, Wajiping Dock Stairs, High Slrec’t, \Vapping, How 
Creek, and lilaekwall Stiiir.s---has been eari-ii'd on for many 
yeai's, but generally iu conformity with the regulations of 
(he (imipt.>vv(h r A(‘t. It is a common uiid fierliup-j inevit- 
Jihlo praetieo for men to he standing ipiboul smoking their 
}upes wliilo sueli traii-sfers me he.ng made; and tlie 
evuleiieo just given iit Hio inquest shows the extreme 
reeklessne.ss AVitli wliieli not only smoking, but fires, uro 
allowed on baiges earrymg powder. Major Maii,n[>ii; 
says that the powder-liairels are geneially well made; 
but shrinking is ])i)ssil)lp, and blows mid i'alla have been 
knOAvn to occur, and a small leakage forms a train hy 
Avhieh the entire mass of powaler in eart or barge may be 
lired. Tlie preeautions adopted in the Army and Navy 
in haudling jiowder euntrasl forcibly Avitli the care¬ 
lessness of civilians. It w'onld lie well iJ' London wore 
exposed to no greater danger than that of tumbrils, iu 
charge, we presume, of sohiii-rs, pa.ssing along Oxford 
Street. Tlio police ollleer before quoted nioutions an in- 
stance of a train uf carriages eontaiiiing in the aggregate 
twenty tons of ])o\viUt travelling all at once through 
London, and this is probably tlie usual practice. 'I’hc 
oxiv'ilnig law limits tlie quantity to ho carried in one \an. 
but there is no limit to the number oi' vans that may go in 
a line. It is admitted, however, by Major MAJKN'Uiii that 
when precaution is taken, it may he hotter to send forward 
the entiro quantity that may ho on band at once, and got 
rid of it. He in.'-c.sts that all explosues e.arried should be 
duly labelled and dcelurcd, and carriers sliould combine with 
the public in urging Hns rcipiiivnient. “The evidence 
“ with regard to sending largo (juantitic.s of dynamite as 
“ slate, ill Wales, and tlie carrying of nltro-glyeerine, as 
“ much as 10 lbs., in a passenger carriage, is exceedingly 
“ unpleasant,” says Major Majia'DIC, “ aqd discloses a very 
“ uusale and nnsatisfaelory state of things.” As regurd.s 
gunpowder, it is manifest that .such a quantity jus live tons, 
]f eouvoyetl by water, ought to have been [ilaeed in a barge 
spoeiidly consi meted for tho pnr[)use ; and if this iiad been 
done, tho recent explosion would to all appoaranee have 
been avoided. Tho practice of tho Itailway Comjianies 
goes far to fix moral respomsibility on tho ('anal Company 
tor nob adopting any precaution similar to that of tho “ van 
“ ftir-tiglit and built very strongly ” which Mr. Kay do- 


seribe.s. Tliis duty was tho mure ineiimbeut on tlio Canal 
Company beeauso iherc is manile^Hy .a largo and regular 
tr.ide in blusting povvilor b('t,\\een Loiulon and the Midland 
counties. It may ho Interesting to Linidoncr.s to know tliat 
Hielr city is Hie great em])orinia of foreign trade in explo- 
.sives, and vast (|ijaiitilies are also sent from tho Hianu- 
laetories through Ijond.m to Hie mining di.strictq. 

111 thtf year 1S62 an Act “for Hio safe keeping o£ 
“iietroleum*' was passe<l hy Tarlinmmit; and tho provi.sionn 
of the Act oj* 18O0 as lo searching for gunpowder aro 
incorporated with tliis Acl, and arc to bo eonsli uod u.s if the 
word “ guiijiowder " iueludod [a'lrohmm. H wall bo found, 
liow’evj'i, that Hiia Act provides for tlu^ case of potroleurn 
being brought in a sliip into a liiirbour, or being 
pl'i,red in a warehouse, but not, for that of its Ix'ing 
carried in a barge along a canal either A\h'th or witdiout 
gunjtowder in Hie same earge^ I’arliammit ])ri)bably in¬ 
tended lo jnotret tin' public against all the dangi'rs likely 
to arise from Hie importalion of petroleum, but it on’y pro- 
vided against some of Hiein. Tlu-iv is a, provision in tho 
(luiipoAvdm* Act ol' 1860 that no gunpi.iwder shall bo con¬ 
veyed in any barge or boat not having a close deck, and 
any gunpowder convoyed oHier\vi--o than ns the Act 
prescribes may bo sei/od. Dut tliis onrmliiient is not of 
piueli praelieal Amine after .an explosion. It may 
bo inferrc'd tlud, us Ikirliamont considered gun¬ 
powder daiigoroii.s, and jietroleurn dangeroii.s, it would 
have consid('rod :i eombinatinii of these two articles 
doubly dangerous, but there is no (*xpvess provi¬ 
sion applicable to such eombinatiorj. “ I’etiolenm may 
“ lx; searelu'd for in llio same manner,” says the Act, 
as guiipoAAnlor, and of convse if Hicy are placed in tho bold 
of tlie same vos>el, tliis eiiaetnieni miglit bo oon\enioiitly 
earrieil into etfeot. There is an Act of i8fj6 “ as to thi.i 
“ e.irriage and deposit of dangenms gomls,” but it has not^ 
so far as we know, been extemle I to petrnleLim, and, oven 
if it had, it Avould only jirovido that a ca.rrier slumld not 
be bound to euriy that article. On Hie whole, tlie intention 
of tho Jjogislature to do .somolhing is inanuesl, but unfor- 
tiinatoly Hu; Logislatnrb oec-njiicfl il-telf during Hie last 
kSc.ssion Avitli I'.xplosivos of another ela^s. A small jiortion 
of the timo oeeupied in debate on Ihe, luiriiing ijiiestiori ” 
of Itiiiialisni might have sidlieisl for Hio liiirnble Imt useful 
task of empowering the Hoiiie Cilice to re([iiin' K niway and 
(kinal Companies to make jiroper rcgiilal ions loi- tin' ear- 
riago of giuipowdor and dyiuinulC'. Kvon if tlu're had not 
been tinu! to make eomph'i'; ariangenieiils as to van.s and 
bai’ges, the vigiluriee thus aroused would probably have ])rc- 
veiited the disastrons explosion whioli has no\v oeeiirred. 


MU. CIIAMUKULAIN OS TIIL UUMUAL 
rUOtiUAM.MK. 

M Tl.CKAMBERLAIN’Sargunient in tliQ cuiTcntnuinhor 
of tho J^cviriv may perliaps eon vert some 

Ijihoi'al ndvoiitiirors to his opinions. It is possible that ho 
may be right in hi.s judgment that o.xtremo propo.sals have 
u better chance of ultimate sueoe.ss than upphealioiis of tlic 
I'ecognized iirinoiplcg of tho Liberal party. l8uine of tho 
late Miuistors liavo at dilferoiit times iutiinatod their con- 
vietion that party interests Avoro tlie pixipor object of 
political exertion; but sometimes they have thought that 
tho return of the riiberals to power Avill be most ell'eetually 
promot'd by passive expeemtion, although tho loadci’.s 
uuglit at tho proper time to be ready tonppreciato and echo 
a j)opular cry. Mr. Gosoiirn and some nu;mbor.s of tho 
jiarty Jess eminent in ])osiiion have lately solaced them¬ 
selves Avitb the eontomplation of obvious Ministerial 
biundora, and of tho personal diUcrcnces Avhich aro un¬ 
doubtedly to be found in tho Cabinet. Mr. Staxsfri.d, 
Avhilo he Avas still in ofii'ce, repeatedly dwelt in his speeches 
on Die necessity of perpetually providing somo now 
attraction on the boards of the Liberal tlujatre. Whether,^ 
the new pieoo might lead to tbo moral .and intel-^ 
lectual improvement of the audience was a question of 
secondary imporiamie, provided that applauding crowds 
could by any moan.s bo collected. Tlie general election 
eori’oeled some luisapprehension as to the profit to bo 
gained by’ peipotiial novelties. The English nation, if not 
Con.'scrvative, is slow, and it is puzzled by iuecssaut shift¬ 
ing of the scenes. Mr. Chamdeklain lumtcly romarks that 
the late Government, through a deficiency in the sense of 
proportion, Avoiricd all clus.sos by projiosals of change 
^vl^)el), even when they were for the better, Avero not 
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ftlwayn worth the trouble and disturbance which they 
causwl, “ There has been too much ‘ nagffing’ in loj^isla- 
“ lion, and tho Imperial Parliamont, which, like the ole. | 
“ phaiit’s trunk, can pick up pins or vond^ an oak, 1ms 
“ gathered pins enough to lill a liidy‘8 roticnlo.” Even 
when proposed readjustments were not altogether trivial, 
they wore often gratuitously unseasonable. Mr. GoPciiEjf 
jirobably lost the Government Boveral seats by a supor- 
lluouR snggostlon that all the landed estates holongirig 
to corporate bodies should bo sold, and tho proceeds 
invested in personal sccuritie.s. As no inoasMire of llie 
kind was at the time under tho consideration of the 
Oabinel, it was toiully unnecessnry to threatou powerful 
bodies with wanton conliscaliou. The Liberal leaders 
were, with scarcely an exception, inishnl by tho success of 
the Irish Jhlls of 1870 and 1871. Th(;y cxaggenited both 
the public contidenco in themselves and tiic popularity 
which seemed to bo easily earned by tanif)ering with esta¬ 
blished institutions. They aro now wanu-d by a writer 
who is rather an independfsnt ally than a supporh'r, tluit 
tlie enthusiasm of tho multitude is only to bo roused by 
hold appeals to its interests and its passions. 

Mr. CtfAMBF.liLATN is liimsolf in no sense a political nd- 
venturqr, nor indeed is ho enrofiil to conceal his coiitemj)t 
for tlio speculative proselytes whom ho hopes to rally to 
tho canso of subversion. It is not his iiumetlialc purpo.so 
to prove the expediency of destroying tho Church, of con- 
fiscating landed property, or of cifecting still more swec])- 
ing changes to which for tho moment he has no oecasioTi 
to refer. His appeal is virtually addressed to trading 
politicians of tlie Ijiheral party, who, while! they would 
probably desire to counteract all Mr. Cuamiuum.atn’s 
eilbrts, may uovertlndess bo willing for siitlieii'nt 
c<» 7 ).siderati()Ti to eo-operuto in his revolutionary schemes, 
it has always been ludd that a belligerent may lawfully 
avail himsedf of the services of a tlescrter, whom he rewuwis 
with the stipulat-(^(l paynient, while ho is not bound to 
accord liiiti liis respect or esteem. Mr. (biAMin.uj.AiN's 
essay on Ijibcral policy is vigorous and ])erlinps pi’rsuasive, 
and it bears marks of literary cultivation .aud taste; hut in 
Mibstanec' it amounts to the offer of a bribe, while it deiines 
the eondilions of nn allijuieo between the extreme Kadicals 
and th<7 Liberals wbo at present shrink fnnn tho measures 
tendeml for tliuir acceptanec. 1'he bargain is to be of the 
simplest kind. M'lio late Ministers ami those who share 
tlicir Opinions will be welcome to resume office if only they 
will abandon all (daiin to determine tlie policy oftlio party. 
When tliey have destroyed tho Church, redistributed pro¬ 
perty, and ])erhaps abolished the House of Lords and tlie 
Crown itself, they may possibly fin<l that their associates 
may he inclined to administer the affairs of tho Stale 

which tliey will have remodelled. There is no reason 

why !^^r. Uosi'iiiiN should be preferred to Mr. Cham- 
i!KKT-ALV as the future Hrime Minister or President. 

Hy a rhetorical artifice which is pirdonablo because 

it has no tendency to deceive, Mr. Ciia.mskki.ai.v tacitly 
assumes that tho Liberal party is pledged to tho prin¬ 
ciple of change, and not merely to the definite changes 
which have for the most part been already accomplished, 
d’he extension of the suflVago and tho in.stitiition of tho 
Ballot were only applkiations of tho doctrine that the 
power of tho majority ought to b^ universal, and the iu- 
flnenco of property di.scountenanced. On Mr. CiiAMnER- 
i.atn's principles, consistency requires that the same object 
should be still pursued until it is fully attained. 

For tlio present purpose it w'as not necessary to classify 
tho demands of the ultra-liadieals according to their rela¬ 
tive importance or urgency. Addrea.sing an andicneo wdiieh 
is supposed to have no fixed‘'Opinion or conscientious con¬ 
viction, Mr. CiiAMUEiiLAiK examines the question of the 
(ixisting institutions which it would pay be.st to attack in 
the first instance. Although ho is generally a candid dis¬ 
putant, ho is not snpei’ior to tho commonplace fallacy of 
applying a single laudatory epithet to all tlio various 
innovations which he desires to introduce. The adjective 
“ free ” has acquired certain favourablo associations, and it 
is therefore in its various senses used in controversy to 
describe any system which it may ho thought convenient 
to eulogize. Mr. Chamhkulain is an advocate of “ freij 
“ land,” “ free Church,” “free schools,” and various other 
thing.9 combined by tho common attribute of freedom. It 
mattej's little for rhetorical purposes whether an impressive 
word conveys a definite meaning. A free Church is equiva¬ 
lent to a sector sects without endowment; free land im¬ 
plies the transfer of the freehold from the owner to the 


occupier; and free schoohs rcprcHcnt ibo absence of jmv- 
mont by Ibe parents, ami thereibri' a gigaiilit; endowruL-ut 
provitbal at ibe public e:;pcnse. All these thinijs nia\*]iir 
tlio .sake of argument bo admitted to bo good, bu: ihey 
have nothing m common except that they have all a 
dcmo<rratic charaetur. It may perhaps ho right that 
clmrche.s should Ix! supported by voluntary Hubsci iptKoi, 
and scliools by general taxation, involving absolute eontiol 
by tbw State or by some delegated authority; but endow¬ 
ment and prohiliitioii of ('ridjwments eauriot bo at cur.itely 
(leseribed by the same term. 

Mr. ClfAUMiMtLAi.N is for various reasons of opinion that, 
looking exclusively to its own interest, Mie Ihlx-ral |>:irtv 
cannot at preseni adtiintageoiisly eomineneo an agir ihuii 
either for the further extension of the franebise, or* for tlio 
more important object of a pedistribution of clccl oral dis- 
tricts, Either meriiure, or both in combination, w.nild alno- 
lutely and Ihially disfrancbi.so tho cla.‘ises wbieb hii\e 
hitherto exorcised poUtioal ]io\ver. In time the I'onsti- 
tuemnos may perhaps be cajoled or fnghtimed into a 
surrender; but it would be rash to begin the struggle 
when a general election has resulted in tho acciss!(»n oi n 
Conservative Govemmont. Tho establishment of absolute 
tenant-right, or, in other words, the arbilniry tnmsfer of the 
fee simplo of land from tlio landlord to the tenant, 
would, 111 Mr. Oiltuiii-un.AiN's opinion, be the mo.‘it bene¬ 
ficial of all ehanges; but tho farmers are for the moment 
rather afraid of tho Luions than ho.slilo to their land¬ 
lords ; and it may be added that the advoeates of coiiiisca- 
iioii will do well to wait for preceileuts of plunder 
coinmitli'd by capitalists with tho sanction of landowners, 
Tho Associated Chamber of Commerco only the olher day 
sanctioned a jiroposal that tho Bailway Ckuumissioner.s 
should have power to repeal, in aceordanco Avith the doctrines 
of the Wisconsin (rranges, all tho existing Parlianirntary 
tariifs. If a silly Alinistcr should bo supported by lliought- 
Icss connly members in adopting the piratical project, it. is 
dillienlb to understand how tho precedent could lie disputed 
wdieii it was nlLinvards ])roposcd to make tho occupier (>f 
land a fiveliolilcr. On the whole, ilr. (hiAMiiFULALN cuu- 
cludes tliat tin? next Liberal campaign may with the great¬ 
est prospect of .success be underbikon against the Established 
Church. Many millions of booty, ami t he gratification of in¬ 
numerable sjiites and jealousies, would ensure tho support of 
many zealous parti.sans to the Liberal as.sailauts. On liiis 
qnestionMr. Chamiieklain himselfis not vvhollydispassionati'. 
1'lic z<‘st with Avhich ho recalls the foolish utterances of a 
few ignorant and perverse clergymen indicates his antipathy 
to a Church which will assuredly not he rendered more 
reasonable or more tolerant by disestablishment. In some 
in.stances clergymen who use insolent language to Dissenti'rs 
aro themselves profesised advoeates of disestablishment. 
Social position and competence have no direct tendency to- 
make men vulgar, conceited, or pugnacious. The Iriwlv 
priests who have no endowments use more abusive language 
ill a week than tho outlying fanatics of the Establishment 
in a yi'iir. Gentlemen, as a rule, are not foul-mouthed, 
thougli religious malignity may smiietime.s overpower the 
restraints of position ami education. The Liberal party 
will have Ici.suro to weigh Mr. Cjiamjikki-Ai.v's offers of sup¬ 
port. Those among them avIio are Avholly ex(*mpt from 
coiisc’iontioiis seruple.s may probably bo inclined to closi! 
Avith his propo.sals. No discredit Avill attach to the pur- 
cliaser Avho buys venal politicians in open market. 


I'lnkvrii Ei.EOTiox.^. 

TTTllEN both sides claim the victory it i.s n.snnlly s.afe te^ 
W assume that rho battle lias been AM'ry m-arly vlvaun, 
but tho rule Avlll hardly hold good in I he case of tlu; ele c¬ 
tions to the Frcncl) Couucils-General. The Bcpuhlicuns 
deserve to have their sncrcsscs suspected becan.se their 
journals made a great deal too inncli of the first indications 
of the result which reached Paris. When 1,400 elec¬ 
tions are hold on tlic same day, and the greater nuriib''r of 
tho successful candidates are men nuknown beyond their 
own canton, it would take time to appreciate their opinions 
oven if the elections turned on purely political issue.s. But in 
this case it is impossihlo to say how far local considerations 
came into play. In England political passion has often 
dcterniincd municipal contests, but since the Ballot it v. nuld 
bo ditUcult to predict wlndhev political ])assioii aaouM lead 
a Jjihcral to vote fo) a Town Councillor of liis own party 
suiAposipg that ho knew him to be unsound u]ton tlie price 
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of {JUS, III I’liiuco till' iHUMM' r nT who taho t»o 

interest, or iit all i‘veiii.,> iu> in politics Is laiu'h iar[]jci* 
than in Eiigland, bo llnf in inunicijail eonlf'sts j^rcah 
allowance ha.s to ho mudo lur llio apjM'aranee at, the ]n>li of 
a body of voters v, l.owill oaic liiMc wiiotluT a me ii is a 
MoiiarcliiKt or a lio]>uhlio:ui pro\ul(Mi that, ho has property 
in the nfjiglibouriiootl, and flint lio will nndovtnho to si'oiii’O 
for Ids onuton jfs f'nll share of any good things that may 
ho going l'h«'n in the clurtions lo the Assembly coti- 
sith'i’Jition.s of ihi.s hind exercise a considerable jalliienee, 
and ill (dcc-l ions for a local Lcgislalure which lias ii(» con. 
coin willi politics except in fho iinprobablo coiitingm-'y of 
the A^.scmhly being disporsi'd liy vujIcjicc. tlieir iiilhieni’c 

I g'diiiiato as well as considerable. ACler all people must, 
live, whatever be iim form of govcnimmit in lavo’.ir at, 

V ('I’.'aille.s. I’hoy must get tlieir cimjks to luarhct wlic'(li('r 
the taxe.s which have to be paid mit of I ho pro(‘i'(3ds go into a 
llepublican or into an imjK rlal'st freasury,andifth(’y arc to 
get their crops to market they want old roads mcmiial ami 
new roads miidp. Why should Lli('yaiitici}iato the vci-dictofa 
general cleotiou by sending to the Uonncil of their depui- 
meiit a man who knows nothing Mlxiut roads, or worse, 
wants to have ti road miido in the wrong place, merely t-o 
read u lesson to tlie Asscnibly or b) iiar, b.J AIai cI.mion ? 
They care so lit tlo for politics that lliey ol’ieu do not vote 
at tho eli'ction of a deputy, and there can be no i-ea'-on wliy 
at the eleifcion of a man to mamn/e the nlliiirs, not of the i 
nation hut of the department, they .slionid suddenly iirid’-ss I 
a patriot ism which lliey liave not ^li^])layell on ic.oic ap- j 
propriritc occasions. In the ab-'.cmec, llieicforc, of any j 
definite news about the o 1 ectioi..s of Sunday last, it is safe 
to say that., though a Ib'pubU .ni vidory wotihi havi' Ijccmi 
very significant, a Con'-er\ativc viid.ory is of very era.ill 
jin])Oit. Tlirougliont the viird di.stj-icts tlieman bc'-l. lilted 
to look iiflerlocal biisiue-'S will oiren lie a ?don:Lrciii!',{ i.fsome 
shtide i»r other. It dnc.i imt follow tliai ilie pi.i^.Mil v.dio 
vot'd foi’ him last. Sumlay would be < ipiaHv ready lo \(dc 
for l:im if Icj clinic forward at ilu* iie'Ct ji.n'ii.il eh-clioa. 1( i 
i.s only nieu who have nothing to lo.ic w c, ■ iind it ir,ioo,,i- j 
ble to distinguish lielw'cea local alfal’s and M.-Iional 
idliiirs, or think tli.it hceau^v- a man is a- good il- i- 
lican he is necessarily a good man of biiMiie^s. A 
<late for a Couneil-tiieiier.'il asks the, electors to ajipmiit 
him their agent in a variety of m.illcrs wliicli marly stibcl; 
their pockets, l^rudeiit voters will want soiiie bcllcr 
liention for this ollice than a eertiliealc from a poiihcjl 
CojiiniiLtee. 

Tlio clcciion-: of jho jlli < f Oelubcr have cl.ci.* 
therefore to gr.itIfy ilic eario.Mly »vliicli iS h It, in ikii.s a-, 
to tlio is.sue of a geneiul election, siippo.'.^iiig lit, t I's- 
flon^ 'CViitL\esare driven into fcyingili" rs'perimenl. iteio • 
the (hmneilsA leneral ivina rei iraieil t lie eonti'st^ for t le u 
rather ilwarCcd tliu elec !ioj s for the Assembly wiiich arc 
to be heh.l oil Sunday Wi ('i:. Now lliat, thev lia\!‘ jiro.ei 
somewhat lianvn in [loiihcal .signilieancc, the inlen I m 
tlu'tilling lip of the three \acaiit m at.s in the 
Alps, in Seine and Oise, ami in the Stiails of Calms lui . 
revived. In tlio second of lhe.se depiui.ments the only 
anti-lve[inb]ican candidate i.s tho Dnko of l’\)»i a, aiid 
the sU}»}iort,crs of the Ooveriimciit will have to make up 
their miuchs liow large a ilo.^ i of Imperial ism they c.in 
swallow in onh-r to (Icli al a U<-piiblican. The llchif.s ad- 
dre.ss to the electors is perfccl ly frank. Tho inialiHcatien i 
on which he re.sls his cauva.,-, art' purely Imperialist. He 
reiuii.ds them that, ho was ih-dect “ iluriiig the diUlciilt 
“ period from iS.pj to ” —the period of the Coup 

and the proclaiiuiticm of the I'lmpii-e. ilevvasmado Minister 
of tho interior by Nm'oli.on Ill., and on tlio lOtli of 
Marcli ln.st ho was chosen as the interpreter of French feeling 
to NAror.FoN IV. Tlie.se are lii.s claims as i-i^gurds the past. Aa 
regards the future ho is ready to confer on Marshal Mac- 
Mafion all tho pow-ers which are neees.sary for the maintc- 
na nee of public order and tho defence of social interests. 
Hut the MausjiaCs term of office is limited, and tlic Dnko 
of I'adua thinks it essential that CA'cry einididato for a seat 
in the Assembly should state frankly Avhat is the Govern¬ 
ment ho wishos to see established when tho legal delay is 
at .an end. Ilis own desire is to see the son of NAroLFOX JIT. 
]>laced on the throuo of his father by tho direct exiiression 
of the national will. The return of Imperialist di'putics 
will by degrees create in the Assembly a majority prepared 
to recognize the national sovereignty—which even now is only 
questioned by such adversaries as the authors of the criminal 
enterprise of the 4th of vSeptimiber— and to voto tho Appeal 
to the People. It has become a fashion with tho Grloanist 


jo n run I - io’oiir.k the fact that a caudiLlate professes devotion 
lo the Km pile nud to s])eak of him as purely Consorvativo. 
'fliey can li.udly apply this proces.s to tho Dnko of Padfa. 

If Iho overlhiMW of tho Fmpiro on the 4th of September 
was erimiiril, the mibsequout ratification of that overthrow 
by the Narjijnal AsseTubly must have been equally criminal. 
After his expm'icnce of M. Heroku’s address the Ministkr i’ 
of tin* iNinrioi: will not hastily pledge himsdf to tho ille¬ 
gality of Hiiy statement Avhich a Poimpavtist candidate may 
elioooc to make; but it will be iinpos.sible for the Goxmrn- 
ment to [ironiote the Dnko of Padva’s return unless it is 
prepnrcil to admit that the voti* of the Assembly has been 
virtually cuneelled. Jt certainly was not tlio intention of 
tho-e wdio joined ill that vote that the Kmpiro was to bo 
rogaidcd as merely exeliided for a term of 3*e;irs, and that 
nl- the end of thi.s term the nation would once more be asked 
whether it w’ishod a HOn.M'AI'vTi: to rule over it. Yet if tho 
Government is not willing to go this length, it has only to 
make it j choice between doieats. How can tlic Sepiennato 
be so univer.'^ally acceplalile to Fri*nclinieii as its orgo,ns 
declare it to be if in an imiiorlant d(‘p;irtment no candidate 
pn-.cuts liiiiiself fur elcclion whom it can rec'ominend its 
I'ricnda to voto Gir'r' In JMaiiie and Loire the Governmciit 
had the courage* lo start a candidate of ith own, and Avheii 
tho Tniperiallst candidate was withdrawn, it had only 
to .solicit tho votc.s whicli had hrrii given for M. JliniOEU 
in the fir.st iii.slunce. It wilt be a much greater 

d.'.'Ccnt to liriAc to ask its own .sujipovlcr.'} to voto for 
the Ihmapavlist candidate as the marest approach to a 
Minpoi’lcr of the Sejiteiiualc that can be slarieil with any 
I'liance ol' i ictory. If I, he line taken by the iMinisterial 
oigans with regard to the election in the ,Strait.s of Gahiis 
is any giude, tho Government will not, .'ilii-lnk wlicn it comes 
lo iiio point from swnillowing even the fall-blowm imperial- 
ism of the Duke of Padi a in Seine ami Dise. They liav<5 
.ipjilinl lo till! contc-^t in Hr* former denar*incut a (*oii. 
\cMe‘ul. iliiM'iy by wliieli the Ih'iiaparl InN aic di\ ule<l intti 
tw o cl.'iS'-e;,, iliohc who dt Jiiand an imim'diale a)i|)(*al to the 
j)e'i]ilo and llm.-e who are willhig lo wail- lor I lii.s euiiMim- 
i.i.r, .on ol' Iheir hopes'until tiie Scptcnnati* has run its 
coiir c. 'flu; I'ormcr cla.-,.'. nui .t bi: opp'‘,-,ed wherover lligy 
are Met with, jbe latlei* may lic aciej'led as I'rn'nil.s and 
f'llow-worker.s during tho* inli-rvail wliid) iliey do not ih sire 

10 di:t!Jili. Thi* njci'il. of this dlvc'ion i.s. that, it Icave.s 
the li,ei.ils of the (Government free to treat as pure (km- 

rvalne.-, every eaiididale who does nut iu.^ist on taking a 
pleliiscKe IVtr JS'Aror.F.CLN IV. W'itliont, .'I moment's dehi} . It 

11 necdl' .'i’, to say tImI no .such eandidide is likrly to come 
Ibiu.aib. bdie impi'ikili'.t.s an* a gre.it dial loo siiivwd tii 
wi..li lo bhc.v np the Scpleiuiatc bn) soon, d’ic'y know'that 
it is l.keir be I friend, find lliat it would bj .-^uicidal as w’cll 
as migi’ab'lul to get rid of it, even sujiiiosing liiaL they liad 
I.L’e abdily to do so. If llie Ajipi'al to llie I’eojdc wcj'e coii- 
ccdid at this monient. Hie Impen.ilis*would ])rohahly vote 
lor keeping i'.Iarsha^ MA‘'.'d,MnnN wlierc he i.s. Dutll the 
[ie:.r i- ripe tho power of shaking the tree is not worth 

elauiiiiig for. In one r<\spect the addre.s.s of tho Duke of 
HADiTA .stands in marked and favourable eonirast with the 
uililiesrie.s ol' tho Orleaiii.'-ts. lie tells the ('le<*tors plainly 
what lie wanks after the Septennate. Jt w'ould be a curious 
rcvelataoii ii‘e\ery OrleanisL eaiidulato could In* made to say 
linly what lie wants after the Septennate. Tlie Imperialwls 
go lii for Marshal MacM ahox now a iidNAiTiLi:oNi V. to follow. 
Tlu; Orleanisl.s go in for IMarshal j\l.\rj\lAHOX now—and 
w hat to follow f The* policy of tlio Imperialists is in¬ 
telligible. They 6ce that the hlmpire Las been damaged by 
I he events of 1870, and they ui-o glad to liave a breathing 
time ailow'ed in which their eaiiso <xan be thoroughly w'hite- 
w'ashed. But W'hat do the Orlcauists expect to get when the 
iSepieimati; has come to an end ? if they hope to restore 
IIkmjy V., why not reslore him at once? If they hope to 
set up tho Count of Paris, Avhy are they afraid even 
to liiiit at their designs ? Six years i.s not too long 
for a canvass lot* a throne, and if the Bouapartists think it 
time to bo stirring, the Orleioiisl-s, who have more loe way 
to make up, ca!i haidly be Avell advised iu giving no sign. 


COUNTY SPKFOHES. 

A t this time of the year, when the harvest is over, when 
little is going on, and London is not detaining groat 
people from tho company of their rural neighbours, agri- 
culfcnrists of eveiy class lovo to got together, to eat and 
drink, and indulge in tho innocent recreation of listening 
to speeches from county members or popular noblemen. 
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They generally got at loiLst soiiml sense, pwetical know- 
lofige, and kimlly feeling in t'no spocelies to wIiieH tln'y 
listen; and tin's is not only all tluiL tlif'y ivaufc, hut oxaetly 
wliat they want. Fonneply tlici'o was always ouo ground rd 
(litFei^eiico to ho avoided, but now this lias ceased to exist, 
and everything is hurnionions. TJiero n.sed to he two 
fiido.s in politics, and Oonservativea and Idhtiral.s had to 
hear in mind that, if pnaeo Avas to reign, they innat all try 
lioncstly to tlnnk and talk of eows o.ud corn, and not to 
stray into dangerous topics. Now there are pr.uM ieally no 
political divisions, ^riu; Conservatives are in otiice, and 
the Liheralrt are for the most pai’t voA'y glad to see thrun 
there, and there is seareely a political question that can ho 
mentioned on which Coiisia-vntivo and kilK'nil county 
mcmhcTs liohl difVereuces ol* opinion because lln’y belong to 
difl'erciit parties. Part ies, at any r.de in qii ioi dislriel s m Jan-i' 
tlio Jif)tioii of galvanizing a party with a new cry does not 
trouble tlio minds of men, are much tlie same now ; and it 
is perhaps trim that, as Jiord Ci;oi;oi: C.vvkvdisit said lately 
atone of these dinners, [loht icians are very niaeli tlie .sanu’ as 
other men. lie lias liad a v(‘ry long cx]>cricnee ctf the 
llon.se of Commons, and lias .seen a gn'at many slitcMncn 
ri.so to caiiiicnce and go In and <«iit of »>llice. Jlis gonoriil 
Conclusion is that> imiijient jHiliticians are vciw lik(^ oLher 
■men, only that tlu'y have some evccllence or other iliat gives 
them a. superiority, 'fiii^ evcellcMCc*, is, ]io\ve\ev, .a varying' 
one. )Soino state.smeri can .sjical:; others can Invent measures; 
others inulei’stand liow to Avail, and heop quii't; oiliers have 
an insi liictivo pereejition of \Ali:it ollu'r men ^v:lnt and lihe. 
As iiislane('s Tmrd GHiia,!-: (hwi.Miisit aihhieed Iherd ,\i ’iHoi.e 
and Ijord Mm,r.oui:M':, in Avhoin, as he u.e^ m llu' lu'u.'-hh’inr- 
liooil to which they had hclonged, his inidlence mi'.'ht la- 
supposed to he sjieeiully intt.n-ded. ln-vvl An n<nM- nut 
only was not a great, speaker, hut he uus as had a. 1 
,‘'|-eaher as a man eau he w lio, a.lh-r all, docs make a, spt-e'-h ; 
hnt he wra tlm first, and last of (‘tninemt hiheral politudair-t 
who carried tlio 'lory .srpiir.'s with tin ,. in ,s) mp-uhy if not 
iu voting, lie Avas heloveil and trieded by his ])olitieal 
adA'cr.sai'ie.s, and used to hunt \Aitli llu-m and live with 
tlicm, and jireh-rred tlunr company to reading oDicial 
letters, whieli he used to allow to stand o\cr until lie lilced 
to vend them. What Jind ho beyond ordin.uy men of his 
class that mado him oininont F .Ho had in a remnrkahle 
degree tlio chariii of character which wins rriend.shlp, and 
this gave him a nniqno p<tsition at a time wlieii party 
differences Avere very high; hut tln'ro Avas nothing in it to 
mark him off as a distinct- person from common men. In 
tlm same way Lord MLl,iajui:.\K was Crime Aliiiisterfor m,u.ny 
years, and Jiord G coin.;e (Av i-'n msir had had many opporf nn i- 
tics of ('xuiuining closely wliat it was that- cari’icd Ijord 
MKf.uOinivn to the to]) of the tree. 1 Ieoh,served that, in tin* 
first pho'c, Ijord .Mill Col was extremely gooddooking ; 
next, that he inwa-rdid anytliing )u; could Indp doing; then, 
t,hat lie AAuis perfectly nnaff'ccted, and owiu'd t(» a ff r- 
vcTifc lovo for hoileil heef and tripe; niul, he;'|-yg ]io 
hi'liaved in a gmitlcmanly way to his rivals, and on 
(putting office ho gavo Sir Uoiii-aa Pi.Li, all the in¬ 
formation about the Court that lie thought. Avoiild h(> 
moat useful. 'J’Iies(! wore all good things in tiieir way, hut 
they did not niako Lord AIkmioi'ion t: a man a[n*u-t and of 
a special kind. Had it been consistent with tlie .smjie of 
his remarks to mention men of the ]ires<Md dat, Lord 
Ckohof. Cavi:nT)I.sh might have nolictMl that, the two great 
parties are now led hy men wdm an* of another stamp, and 
Avho are conspicuously uidiko county mumbevs. But ho 
might also have added that this is accidental, and that, 
a,s a rule, partie.s are not led hy men of o.ny exceptional 
•position or gonius. A survey of the front henches of hotli 
sides of the House of Commons certainly countenances the 
supposition that, when the da-ys of the present hxador.s are 
over, what Avas true fonuorly will he true again, and that 
political eminence will bo inorcdy due to tlio poKsossion, 
iii a degree miher beyond the average, of those ipmlitios 
Avhich arc to bo found in tho ordinary leaJcv.s of toAvn or 
country society. 

* The chief point of interest for agriculturists to dlscusM 
at present is the state ot the agrionltnrrd lahonrer, and 
Lord CAr.NAHVOM has lately addressed somo yovy sensihJe 
remarks to his Wiltshire neighbours on this snlijcct, Oiu' 
ndvnntago of tho mode in which land is hold and worked 
in England is that tho landlord is in a position to take a 
friendly view of tho difficulties and stnigglos of the 
labourer. It is tlw farmer who has the hard bargaining-, 
who suffei-s from laziness and insubordination, who has to 
command, and is often tempted to bully, those whom ho 
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employs, ^ffio landlord jVfuii a loftau' st.-iCoii look-s im- 
parl-iully on the curd ending p-nuhs. II,> 
pities the poor, a-ud gladly docs all iui can io help 
so far as ho can without inturforing Avilli tlio farmer, l^omo 
lundloj-ds honestly wonder that, when so much is (Iduc for 
him, tho a-gricidtural lahi)urcr can iliink lio juiy 
grl(ivauco4. Ho lias alloAvaucefl Avhlch grcally 
the rciil aiuount rd' his waigcs, and there are nuiiilH'rli'.-s 
c!ul'.«, aocic^tii's, and. instittiUous, ..if which it is hi.s own 
fault it’ lie doc-; not advantage. Tbi-^ A\as tlm 

view, for exanq'le, whifli aaus urged aaIiIi C!.i: ;iic,r- 
al)le foiec hy i\!r Ih x\ox at llic rcccuL -g'lt/iciing 
in Berk si lire. kiu'd L-vi;.\\ji\ o\ look a wm'er and 

a truer view. He c-'cng.ji/^; d t!-'t vvi' av^' in an ago 

ol' trausilioii, and it-at tlm Inhs-raer* e in im Imig-i* lio 
treated as u tmu’c d« p'-iab nt, to W!i<,m, if !c- iia'i.'-,)e.>, will, 
Idlle acts of kiudiie'--; an* to be doi-e 'flc* lab-.nii-er 
wishes in tlii-se <Ia}.s to be more indejn-Mient, to hare his 
OAA n IniiTihlc standing, to knoA\ ixactiv wlial lie is harg lin¬ 
ing f.n’. lAymeiils, Loj'd ('\i;x'..'aid, mc'-1 sooner or 
lat-er be made all i.i ciedi, and not paitly in ea-h and partly 
in kind, ddie laJtoarcr inu^t he allowed to make lii^ eon- 
traets for tiie work lie is to do, a,nd Jiot h-o merely kept 
ahve and told to do tin's and tfiat. Tho Irne Avay, in .Lord 
r\l'V\l;vo^^s ojiinioii, of h,.ceriiing the Jah-'invi* in tinw 
(lay4 is to Jiel]) liim to attain this ]io.s;(’on ; and to tiwi end 
tlie eountry can eoiUrihiife hy ij-sisi ieg on the labojrcr 
receiving in eliildliood lliehevt edueufion eom[)atihIe with 
Ids si.aliiMi, and laniUeids can conta-lhute hy taking earn 
I'l.d the adult laliourer is decent.ly liou,>ed and lias a 
'Mnh'ii, if t..» cdvi' lorn oien]ialion and iiili-i-.-it. 

.\lr. Ih.Mox ^.lll>w^■ll (putt- a-i mnch kiiu.Lly f< elinn-P)^vards 
the lahonref '.is l^vo-l tA'cvAUNos did, hut Iho diM Jgem.'C 
in l-lu ;j(Mie)‘,'l tin I of what they ‘-aa.l Ava.s con-ide'/ahlo 
and Inrpoj'taut. llolli pL'oe'uled on tlie ^l.■^b;LllI)ption tjiat 
in Ic'gl.n'd pcr-oe.-l rcl.adoiis li-.* at the boli-nu of 
.''•oeial arraiigeriu'ids, and that it is to llie imn-easin-*; just¬ 
ness of iheso I't'latious, and not ttj any great legi.^lativc 
i-liaiiges, llritt lmse who wish well tolhe agr-ieultural lahourtT 
should le )k. But ^Ir. lJi Ni,\ rei.i-eM-uted the uucieut, 
hol'd C AUiVATvVox 1 fie model 11 , view (d’1 •-gardiiigthe relations 
of tliO landlord and the labourer. To make luljourers luqrpy 
(.ic])OTnlcnts AAUM the aim of ilr. Bi .won ; to give labourers 
AMtliiii I’t aKoualile limits tho luijipiiu'ss of a modest iiido- 
pemlrnee was the aim of l.ord Caknativon ; and it is not 
going very far to say that the lidd (»P ^Ir. Bt-'.\vo\’a 
tlioiighls was the fiasi, while the field of Lord ('afnauvon’s 
tliongid.s was tlio fiituro of the English agr'icuitnral 
poor, 

''I'lie’-i'is nnolIuT suh;ret which in a rnudlfr way’ bus a 
Liral interest forthe more thougl'.t fnl nu'ijiber-. of Coimri y 
society, li- is on f lie agrieultmul lahoui'.-r that recruit mg for 
tin* army in a large decree (h-punds. Jt does not iligieud on 
him largely as it did f.irmerlv, hui, a\ e nnist.slill in a- grear- 
dcgrei* look for snjiplie.s lo the rural dii^li'ieh-!. liow tilings 
are going on in this respect is llier-l’ore a qnedioii wliieU 
VLM'y [iroperly claimt> tlie att-eoi ion of ilio.se who do not. forged, 
the intci'i'sts of a kingdom In tlie intiTi'.vs of a eourily. Jii 
addressing his llerk^lnre iVimida f'eloiu I JiOlD Li.^i-say 
cxjiressod tlie great anxiety with Avliieli In* was op]n'e',':ed 
Avhmi ho saAV the kind of recruits now o’ ‘.lined. In ex cry. 
thing that money enn luiy fm- soldiers our army is the first 
in liin Avoi'hl. ft- is btKe:’ arnud, equipped, fed, and 
(]re.‘''si d than any ollun-army'; hnl unrortunately the iuhiido 
is not so g’ood a.s the outside, TIjc man is imi (i[) U) liis 
unlfurm. T!ie ucw' reernits m-o hut a poor lot; they are 
we-akly, itnd oflen of indiirerenf, eliarneier, and soon show 
(hat- they hate soldiering, and de.sei-t, by lliousauds. A 
strong sturdy Irdmurer Avill rub on if lie c.an at home, 
and if lu* cunnoi, lie will emigrate. But lie deehno'-^ io 
enlist. Emigration is, on The Avhou', in T.oid 
\\i,’\o.'/s opinion, a mistake for tlie lahniircr. .Lord lAi:- 
■XAUV'iN lias hi'.-n (.'olnnial l\Hnistrr, and he ouglit to know 
something of llio colonies; and a.s to specious Hchemes 
for enticing Englislimeu to foreign countries, he could 
iqipr-al to the inelnneholy history (xf tho Brazilian 
emigrants, whoso misfortunes were so incvitahlo that 
ho liad done bis ntino.st to det(*r the victims from 
rivdiing on their fate by .giving tliern a public Avarn n;- 
of what they had really io expect. If tho lalionrer i.ji 
tho po.sition secured to him which Lord CAi;.v.\rAox' 
thinks possible and desirable, bo will bo well oif a, id 
happy at homo—bettor oif and happier than he is 
' likely to bo any when) else. This may ho so; but, t)m 
prospect, if good for the labourer, is very bad for the re- 
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cruiiiii«» Kcrgoant. IF labourers now, with tlu ir gviovaucos j 
Toal.autl imaginary, refuse to euli.'.t, and ja-olbr to put up 
witli all they buve to endure at lioine, or even to emigrate 
ratlier than enlist, it stands to reason that tiioy will liavo 
still loss taste Ibr soJtlicn’ng wlieii they have got a 
nice cottage and a good garden, and aro luakiug (‘ou- 
tracts ill nu iudoj>endeiJt. way foi- llu' v/orU Hioy 
have io ])C“rrorm. h”ho physical iid’i riorily uf Kiiglivh ! 
RoldicM'S is Ihcri'l'dro likely ti» im lease rather than diminish ; j 
and if Kngland wanis to have an army cupalile, so far as | 
iks niiml)(‘r.-; go, of mnielmig a llrst-juio Cuiitinenlal army, | 
li must, do, in CoIoul'I LoU) oi)inioii, one of two 

tliiiigs -ili must idthi'i* introduce a cou.vri])hoii, or it must 
go oil jiayiiig more ami more to the soliliors until it eari 
make thu stamp ol men it rocpiirorj look on soldirn'liiLr as a 
really good iiivesliuent. If war on mi', ami I'higlaiid sutVeri'd 
a serious deieat, wo might po.-.sjhly h.) imliieed to aecept 
some foi-iu of eouseriptiou as a Mece.slty. liut if peace 
cnutuiiies, v;e shrdl eoriainly prefer in sci' wliai money <’aii 
do to gel us the army we want; ami it iimy be eonlidmilly 
ovpocteil tliat then; wdl be a great inerea-^f* in ihe ,\rmy 
J’Mimaies if, after a sullieient time hn . ('lep.sed L; tee„ the 
experiment of the javsent system M’ recruiting, the bu,-.t 
authorities concur in [U’oiiuiincing it a iailnn:. 

AI?JUT 11 AT 1 ().\ \M> Sf)('l\L St’lkXrj:. 

RHriMvA'l'ION and Icindrcil looic-^ f cnu'cti'd M'itii j 
iuturnatioMfil law have h-eome,-m wmi ii.i!iir.il. :in 
indispensahle part of Soi-ial Seienec, nhieh i:ny il ,rl[’ he ' 
detined as rhetorieal eomnionpl.ie»' li ^\OLlld liocm 

too luueh to expect that the adio 'uu'i of a. hi!:a( ion 
sliould be satislied with a week’s nrrnl en|oymen( of thrir 
favouriti! pastime at (leneva; and, as one of the memlif'rs 
rerninded Ids unfortunate (rlasgow aadieiiee, the Social 
Seieiiee Assce.'ution had long ago i-i l'erred (he MihjeeL to a 
Committee, a single member of whieli eoti’,e(|neii( 1 v 
wntbm a voliimo of siv hundred jiagcs i i; internatiojial 
law. This speaker added tlie gratifyiii'; sialetiieiit. tliat ■ 
Air. Dmii.KY KiEiiOhs International Code had heeii traiis- j 
lated for tlio benetit of tlio.se wlioni it miejit eoneeru into : 
Freneli and Italian. It is jiei’liaps not .surprising that : 
after Ids labours in the mnnieipal Idigation <if ilie City of 
New York Mr. Dfimkv Fiimo sliould liiid ivenalion in the 
more theoretical study of inleniational lau. It seems 
Unit his Report concludes by auggi'.^ting preid^ion iii the 
terms emj)loyed in ilie great inleimaiional ('od(». T.hero 
arc to be three great .snhdivisinus <.>f the «m(ire svslem — 
“The Law of Nations,” “ Interiiatioual Law,” whudi miehl 
have been .siippo-sed to In- the same, and “Tlie klnnieipal Law ; 
“ of Nations,” AYhieh eorre.sponds to private inleniational | 
law. An inuiiiei])ul law is gcuerally imdci-stood to mean Ihe I 
law of single political coiiimiinil iiM, the confusion iucideiilto 
.social science is liappily introduced by a]>;)l) iiig the tyrm 
to law which is not juuuicipal. The auilioi' of the Rc’iort 
is of course careful to explain tliaf, allhoiigh internal ional 
law has Jieither judieial nur exeeuLivc organ.s, it is a reality j 
in ihe Reuse in which nu'taphors have a substantial < xist- 
eiice. “ The coii.seienec in the individual has it.s conuter- 
“ part in the nation.” Jn oUier words, iiitcrnalaonal law 
is analogou.s, not to law, but to eonscienco, wldcli is but 
ol' figuratively legal obligation. In another SeetioJi of the 
Association the hubji.'cl was discus.scd by a. represent a live 
of tlio Society Avhich has a.ssnmed to it.sclf tho title of 
International. Tho ahulition of all elasscs, a.s roeoiniiiomh d 
by Mr. ILmm:'/, would perhap.s simplify the relations of 
States which would practically have ceased to exkt. TIio 
amiable and I’e.spectabh; inaiiagcr.s of the Coiigro.s.s may 
perhaps have begun to susjiect tliat in iyiviting all men 
to talk about cverytidug they ha\o played Avdh. e i pal 
lools. The proposition that “ tin; woi'kiug elas.sc.s are the 
“ mas!CIS of tho world” is an alaj'miiig nsulL uf.soci.il 
science. 

Sir Imiwaud Cuii.asy h.ad tho merit of reJaolng tin; 
tlieory of arbitration to tlie absurdity Avliieh is it.-, logical 
cousoqncnee. It would .appear that Sir Edu'M.M; (ha \-,i 
i;i not. hinU'Clf a lunaiical beli(3Vi‘r in Ihe univer.ml ojicraliou 
ol tho modern nostrum, for he quoted the auUiority of Mr. 
Dooley biELO to show tliat a claim might be juaiic so 
grossly unjust as not to be a matter for argument or for 
litigation. It was quit© unnecessary to ipioio a writer 
whoso authority is perhaps not conelusivo in proof of u 
statement which has received tho moLt notorious confirma¬ 


tion from recent experionco. No party to an arbitration 
will over cxcet'd in cynical audacity tho agents of tho 
United States^, who demanded irom Liiglaud some hundreds 
of millions sfcrling on a transparently fraudulent pretext; 
but if ihe .submissive defcrcuco of the English negotiators 
at IVa.sldiiglon sliould hereafter bo reproduced, it is possible 
tliat siih^crvieiico luuy again bo followed by insult. Sir j 
Ciii:A:Y fiii'lhcr showed from Vattel and other 
jurisl.'^ that an awai'd might be so mijust as not to 
bo binding, and he lias siiico explained that the issue 
of inju'diee would bu dcciiled by a supplemental arbi- 
li'iitiir; but tbcio would be gi'cat inconvenience in 
rciiruiig to abide by llio decision of even a Geneva Tnbii- 
n:i!, 'fhc diTeatcMl litigant must have concurred in tho 
selection of tlu* nvbiti-.itor.s, and he i.s theroforo in some 
(legi'i (' veqiijiLsiljlc for any mi.searriage wiiich may result 
iVom tlu’ii- incompetence. On the whole, it must bo 
asainu'il ft>r ihe pnrpo-i;s of di.scns&ion that litigants will 
not be ('\rr;iv:ig:ini]y unreasonable, and that Courts of 
.'Vrbiiiatioii will (Ikschargo their duty. Tho que.stion re¬ 
mains, iiow' ilii'Ii- sentejiee is (o he enforced against a eoii- 
I umaeious diTimdant. Sir Ldwaud Ckk ysy replie.s tliat it is 
tlie duty It 11(1 tho right of all iialions to tii'at as an enemy 
an/ Slate uliieli grossly oulrages intornatlonal law. With 
eiilifo <-()ii-isren(y lie add.s Die recoiuTneiulatiou that tlie 
clii'el' rowers .shuiild bind ihemsi'lvi's by treaty to miike 
w.u-o'l :iiiy Siiilo Avlilch refused to obey an award, uiile.ss 
ind s-d it. were paljiably unjust. ^J’hns, if the Geneva 
Tii’oiiiiai had catcrlaiiied and sanctioned the indiri'ct 
Ameiican claims, it. would liavt! been Iho duty of llussia, 
\n--.tii.i, (’.ermaiiy, and Ifrauec to make A\ar upon Kngiaud, 
ill ei-.o (.fa refusal to pay to the United Stales tlie greater 
jiart of ike cost of tiic (hvil W.ir. The exce|)tioii in the tinse 
of'^losdy uiipist. judgments would constituto the I’owms 
into a ('ourl, ol' Appeal which Avould iiavo hoard noil her 
tlin arguments nor the evidence in the ca.se, it is at lcu.-,L 
a.s proo.ihle that two or three gre.ai military Uowi‘r.s might 
iidlieri' to an iiiijiist awaril as that it; should be deluei'i'd 
by a Court, wliieh niiglit be assumed to have some regard 
for il.s own eliavaeter. 

It is .strange that inlolligent per.sons should bo so entirely 
absorbed In tho pursuit of thoorios a.s to be utterly blind to 
tho pre[)o.'.terous resuU.s of their own deduction.^. Tho 
scientific .socialists probably II.stened with undisturbed cimi- 
plaeeiicy to tho propo.sal that belligenmts should romaiii at. 
peace while ilisinterested noutral.s made war on their 
behalf, Jn 185^ no Court of Arhitrafioii wouhl have 
decided thal Hn.s.sia had a rigid- to invade Turkey beoau.so 
the Greeks ami Latins at Jerusalem, instigated ro.spoetivoly 
l)y Klm^ia and Kr.anee, had engaged in ,a diaroputablo 
stjiiabble about the keys of the Holy Sepulchre. It j.s still 
more corlain that no Geneva award Avould have ])i'eveijted 
the UiKssian army from cro.ssing tho Pniili when Lord 
AimimcEx ami .\lr. CoiiiniN had succeeded in convincing 
j tlio Kmperor Nicjjola.s th:it nothing Avould provoke JOng- 
lainlto war. Jt would, on Sir IdowAUD Ciir.\SY'.s theory, ha,vo 
beeomo tlio duly of Austria and Prussia to .send their armiu.s 
to expel Kiis.sia from the Uannbian Principalities, while 
Frinice and England ])eacoab]y oxpoeled tho event. If tho 
neutral Powers lja.d failed to dischai'ge theii* duty, tho 
theory of coercive arbitration would have exhausted its 
possihiiitie.s. It is certain that at that iiino Austria and 
i Prussia would not, in compliance with any rule of intcr- 
! mifional law, have undertaken an intervenliori which they 
deeliiied Avhcli it would liave obviously preserved the peace 
j of Murope. Sir h]i>\v\in; CiiKASY, Avho once wrote a book 
; Oil the “ fifteen Deeisivo Hatties of the World,” is pre- 
I bahly aware tliat not one of tliem, from Arbela to 
j AV^aterluo, could have been prevented by any possible 
j sy.stmii of arbitration. In a few ease.s of doubtful right, 

I when two unwilling ])ai*ti(‘s engage in a (p.iarrel, there Inus 
nevi i' been any dilUeult.y in arr;ingiiig a reference to arbi¬ 
tration. No prudeni Government would invite tho 
unthorily of an international tribunal if it were undi'r- 
stood that umbitioiis bystanders miglit claim a right to { 
enforce by arms an award which perhaps might be 
ilagrantly unjust or ruinously inadmissible. 

'J’o religious wars, to wars of conqiie.st or of rovongc, 
ami to civil wars, the theory and practice of arbitration are 
utterly inajiplieabie j and it.seems to be admittnd that when 
war ha.s once begun, arbitrators have nothing to do willi 
tho conditions of peace. JJnriug a period of fnndamental 
disturbuiice, such a.s the years which followed the French 
Rovolution. and daring the active lifetimo of NAi*oL£o:f, 
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the system of jirbitnition woolfl have boon necessarily sus¬ 
pended. It is absurd b> suppose that in j866 either 
Austria or Prussia ■would have accepted the arbitration of 
any Court on their rival claims to exercise supremacy in 
the German Confedt‘ra,1 ion. Great wars aro for the most 
part undertaken for rhe ])urpose, not of d(?lf‘rmmin«r, but 
of altering, existing rights. Jfc may i)e assnined that 
jirbitrators ■would be bound by tlie terms of any treaty 
previously coucludeil between the litigants with refeitmec! 
to the subject of dispute. If Prance were to ihrealen 
Germany with war as tins alternative of restoring Alsace 
and Metz, neither party would entertain any doiiht tlial 
tlio provinces ■were formally transferred ly tlu5 'Treaty 
of Peace of 1S71. The arguments on c'ither side 
might be founded on considerations of exijcdieney or 
moral rigid', and they woidd assuredly lie onl.sidc' Mr. 
Dl'DLI'V PiMl.n’.S Juternationai Code, It would he intevesLing 
to aseovlaiii whether the new code includes a delinitioii of 
the cases in which a foreign Power lias a right to aid 
either party in a civil wav. If a German contingent wi’re 
to join the army of Sf:in.'A\(), the approval of a. Court of 
Arbitration would liave little tendency to allay tlie jealon ;y 
of Ffaneo. Tlie Krench (‘.\pedition to Alcxico was, as tlie 
result proved, in the highest degree impolitic, but tho Go¬ 
vernment of tho United kStates insisted on tlui withdrawal 
of the auxiliary troops, not because their presenee was a 
violal'lou of internalional law. but bccanse it was distasteful 
to a neighbouring Power wbleb bad the means of enforeing 
its own policy. The dreary di.S(juisilion.s on iirbiI ration 
Avbicli recur wbenever social seieuee supersod'^s for the 
tlnio more instrnelive and more nrnusliig studies are at 
pre.'-ent conducteil under peculiar ddlicnltu'S. The Geneva 
iitigaiion has, llirougb tho perversity of ono of the dns- 
pntants and tho eceeiitrieity of the hah'uual, illustrated 
almost exclusively tho vices of the system. In England 
llie wiiolo theory is for the present nnpiilaiahle; and no 
other considerable State ha.s taken the subject into seriou.s 
considci-ation. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE IRISH CLERGY. 

T he man who dcsc-ribcd Ireland as (ho jilcasantost 
country in tlie world to Jive out of seems to have been 
taken for their prophet by a good many of tho disestabiishcd 
Irish clergy. 'IV» ])recisely liow many tliis applies it is not 
('asy to say. I’hc “ Layman ’’ whoso letter appean.-d in the 
'I'liiirs of 'Tuesday says tliatovfM’ sevmi Imndri'd ciiratcii were 
ordained in tho fow months of graco allowed by tho Irish 
(Hiuveh Act, and that all these at once took advantage of 
the permission to eom[)()und, and have .since come over to 
England to seek their fortunes. As this sanu' permission 
was extmided to the whol(?clerii*albody, it may be supposed 
that older men wlio Lad inoro to gain by tho process 
did not always forego it. “ Another Irish Layman," 
wliose letter was printed on Thursday, thinks that 
the extent of the migration has been much exaggerated, 
ami he seems to show that the 700 onlinations alleged to 
have taken place in 1870 must be reduced to about 120. 
Hut he does not deny tlio most startling of tho statements 
eoutanied in the first letter. Wo there read that in order 
to obtain tho right of compounding “many youths of 2r 
“ and 22 were ordained by special licence.” “ Anotber 
I risb Layman ’>ays, by way of correction, that “ not more 
*• than ,50 or 4o.\vcro so ordained in all Ireland,” and tlial 
it was always done legally.” Certainly wo rlid not 
B.ippose that the faeuliy required by the rubric wsus not 
obtained in these ea.sos. 'Jdio wonder is that any one 
shoulil have been found to grant it. Knowingly to ordain 
a man under age for the solo object of giving him ii 
claim to the capitalized value of a curacy would be a fraud 
'\]jon the Church, whoso mini-slev lie ucvvr meant to be, 
'nd upon the State, wbicdi had never intended to re- 
.'(gnizo so visionary a vested interest. If the Iiisli Bi.sliops 
■wish to preserve tho good opinion of Englishmen, they will 
liave to explain their jiarfc in this amazing transaction. 
Moro than ono of tlicm must have had a hand in it, 
for it is not proliablc tliat the whole thirty or forty un¬ 
fledged parsons w'orc taken from a single diocese. Ex- 
pericncc! has not led us to look for a very exalted 
standard of ccclesiagtieal propriety in the Irish clergy, but 
such ii misuse of episcxipal power would go^beyond alUhat 
could have been anticipated. 

Putting aside this especial incident, there is not much 
in tho migration which seems to call for either surprise 


or c<‘usuro. When tlio clergy wlio liave left Ireland for 
England aro viewed in the aggregate, it may uppi nv shock¬ 
ing that they .should have hml so little h»ve for ;he Cimrch 
in which, down to its disestabiishmeiit, they had piirpoi^ed 
to Uvo and die. Hut each of them bad to decide in his uwn 
case and for liis own circumstriTices, ami, when looked nt in 
this iscilatod way, it is easy to imagine plausibh* cxcmisi;!^ tor 
the .step. It is not denied that tho staff of chnyy in t}io 
E.^' lnblislnvi Church of Ireland was larger than the Dig¬ 
est nbli,shed Ghiiroli could [dlbrd to support, ami thul many 
p:ii-isli('s in wliich, so long as the eonnexion witji tin? l>!ate 
\\:is mrdiitaincd, il a as necessary for form's sake lo iv I'p a 
elerg} man witliout a congreuation, must in future dis;"’nse 
with so juii-ely oiriaincntal an officer. Once admit) 
tli.di tile minilier of chayy hail lo b(- cousuleraldy n-da cd, 
anil I'lieli man wlio ivjshed to leave would naiarally think 
1 hat lie iuiglit as well go as anotlu'r. A Clinia h the machinery 
of which hnd biaai framed on :i .scale .snllleient lo cover Iho 
whole counlry laid bi'.-n coinpelled to reiYigiiizo her trijo 
})nsitiou MS iIjo Chnreii of an nncipndly di.strilaited iinnurity, 
\vh>ii!d it nut I)(’ heilei-for her that flu* eli-rgy rcquiKii to 
servi' 111'" uiininislied area slionhl l»c c]io'-:en JVoin tliusc 
will) wi.shed to take ofiiee under these changed I'ot d.p.uD.s 
willuad ref'ivneo lo tlio parliiular ciremistafiecs uT iheir 
henidiees JVi'lia]is iinleed it in giving somic of tile 
einigiVLiif.s too much crcdii. to assiimo tlial, th-y 
ahoul' the interi'.sts of tlio ('hiircli at all. Ihit, if 
so, it ■wi.iuld 1 h! I'ard to t-.iy that the L.Is'i GUiireli 
hat any one but hcrscU' !•> lil.^nii', Tiie seMii.ir side 
I'f licr posiliou laid been so exclusively kept iu'lure the. 
world Lb.at it, is not .slrango if lier mi:ns!(>v,s appieciiiled 
the ciiaiige which theirouii accnlar position h.id mult r'p>iiu 
moro Iceealy llian any professed i.ienli!y in them < cido'i- 
asticul po.sitiuii. 'Thero has never been inreU ia tiie 
S[>intnal Urtjiect of the Irish ('Inireli to excite enthnsla.sm. 
Slio made! low converts fi-oin Roman CalhoUei.sm, amlrtiio 
fow she did make wove of a kind, and obtained by mc^aiu', 
which lyr more prudent mc-nibers preforred to keep in die 
background. 'The sense of belonging to a cliTgy prolo.s- 
sedly ininistcriug to a people the great 7 iiajoriiy of which 
would have nothing to say to them, and lamUaitedly 
acquiescing in their po.sitioii, w'us not so ennohling that) 
a, man would care to give np an annuity in order to 
retain it, 

i'ivon if the past, lii.story of tho Irish (^htircli h.avl la-ni 
calculated to eiiconi'age self-devotio.u in l,|u; clergy, her 
action sineo di.^e.stahhshinenl. ■would have elleetii..l!y 
quenched il. It was pointed out. at tlie time that if “com- 
“ ponmliug and eiilling ” were to ho avoiiled, iho etrorfs of 
tlio Chvircli must first of all bo directed to remaining tho 
same body that sbo W'us licforo. Instead of tins, the objict 
of Kucccs.sivo Synods has apparently been lo ihsti’oy her 
identity as fast as po.ssiblc. 'iTio tirno seems to bo coming 
w'bcn tbo JrisU Cburcli will liave. notliing left to do 
but to cry, willi tho old woman in tlie nursery rb^me, 
“ vSuro onoiigb, and sure onougli, this bo none of 1.” 
Kot even the iittledog at borne n ill know lier. In .so far as :m 
Irish Clergy man foresaw and disliked tbi.s melamorpliosis 
ho had a perfect right to leave. Tlis position in thet-dnueli 
bud been ROriously altered by disestablishment. He bad no 
longer the safeguard.s afforded by tlio immobility of Parlia¬ 
ment ill ecelcsiastical matters. Instead of tlu' slow pre- 
ces.ses of courts of law, Lo liad to look forw.'ird to the 
swift action of an ecclesia.sticul assembly armed wiih hill 
powers to reconcilo conflicting and to ovcrriilc unpopniiir 
dcci.sions. JIo bad not even the profoctinii wiiii'ii in a 
similar case bo w'ouhl have had in England, the prohclion 
of ci|ually balanced parties, in Ireliiiiil tho par:y wl.’.cii 
wMsIics to nr, iso the IVnyer Rook fur luitniunber. its mUer- 
saries among (he laity, while among the cle rgy the oppo. i- 
tion i.s too mucli a matter of prudeneo and 1 r.aditional feel¬ 
ing long to redst tho will of tho'C on whoso libcralitv 
tlio pecuniary future of tbo Cliurch largely depends. A’a 
Iri.sb Clergyman whose letter appeared in the T>mrs of 
Thursday ^lescribcs this etato of thing? very uccnrately. 
He says that on the (piestiori of revision the clergy and tlio 
laity are opposed, but that, as the election to all vae.int 
parisho.s will bo in tho hands of the laity, the clergy can 
expect very Utile promotion except ou terms of servile 
oljodieucc to thoso wlio appoint them. With tin’s power 
in their hands the laity will not ho long in bringing 1 lie 
other two orders to do their bidding. The majurity 
against change will grow smaller every jear, until 
at last tho less rcsoluto of. thoso who disliki' it 
will arguo that it ia no good waiting until a few 
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moro rovisiouists Lavo boon obadrd tn ])avisheM, and 
that Iho inevitable Burreiidor may ns noil bo made at once. 
There is certainly the best possible j^rouud for Hint “ va^o 
“ dread of the futaro ” which bits led “ IjL.B.,” and, he 
feels sure, “ will y«.t lead very many more, to leave Ireland 

for Kngland.'' 

This migration of the Irl.sli clergy is not withont its 
liearing on Iho state of affairs in tlio tllnireli ol* J-higliind. 
We have said that five years ago the Irish i-lorgy found 
that they had exchanged the iinrnobiliry of l^irhamout 
for the swift action of an ecclesiiistical asM‘iii})l\. The 
experience of last year raises a doubt wlieibor I’ni’liarnent 
itself is not about to exehiinge its ininiobdlty for a nioro 
than ('oolcsiaslieid ])ruuiptiiess. If ilu; samo temper is to 
dominate in the coining debates upon CMnin-h matim-s 
which was conspieuons in the House t)f (loimnons during 
the prog’H'ss of the Pulilie Worshi[) Hill, it will soon bo as 
difficult ill England a.s it is in Indand for a olorgyinau to 
say of what sort of Chnroh ho will find himself a minislor 
a year hence. Wo arc already promii-od a siriot, it a. (*uo- ' 
sided, enlbreoment of the I’uhrics, and the opm'atitm of 
the A(‘t has been signiiicnntly postponed in oriha- to give 
Convoontlon an op]U)rlunity of doing a little nnisjon in 
the jiK'antimo. Probably, the oomimjii :-(mse of ij.igli>hnicn 
will not long endure the anomaly of allowing a clergynnm 
to declare his belief in words from the ]mlpit, ’s\hilt' Ibj-bid- 
ding him to exprerts it in gi'sluri's when ho lias left lla5 
pulpit. Jn that ca.se ilio assurance <givon last Session tliat 
siiia of doctrine shall heroai'tci’ be [ml on a h'vol ^^ilh 1 
sins of rereinoniul will shoilly be made good, and 
in the Long Vacation after ni'.xt, at l.it'‘'.L., CmivoiMtion will 
be eoijsidcring how to use another day of p.iv'ieo so a:i to 
inahe si’rmons as well as ritual square with the views 
of the .House of Commons. Hefore lhafc tlay comes w(' may 
be sure that a large number of <‘lergy w ill wish to '■* cliI," 
and will regn-t that, they have not the elnnce of compctimU 
ing as well as culling Ji w'ill become H ‘ [ilain interest of 
an active section of the ChiP'cli to have the exodus wli’cl! 
tliey will see to be immiiumt soothed like that of the 
Hebrews by a series of j)ei [ietiud loans. (Jf course this 
coiisideratiim is not one wdiich w illbave ony weight w It.li num 
who BU[)porto(l the Public Worship Act from motives of 
duty, lint it is possible that iiiiumg those who voted for 
it there were some who did so merely to n strain a move¬ 
ment whieh they ibiuight lilady to shorten the day.s of 
Church Eslabli.slimeuts. They may now see in [relund 
what comes of attenipl.s to narrow tlic bounduries within 
w'hich the clergy have hitherto been (ioullued. 


TRAYEbLLNG COM l‘ANK 

I T is pietty gentTiilly vecognizeil that ft'W lii‘S in life nro mom 
tryiu»> than llmt which unites a cuaplo of tr.’.vclliug emu' 
paniuns. It is probublv Iroiu a perception of this facttiuittho 
modem practice of wedding tours lias bocomo so common. As n 
gun is tried by firmg a cbiirgo gi’eator Ihun will ever be used in 
practice, so the streiigtli of the miirriiige bond is at onco Hubjected 
to the most trying combination of circum.stanees attainable. It is 
creditable to llio strength of the domestic affections that so many 
couples rcLurii upon decently g<iod loriiLS, and are even known to 
look back upon tbe ordeal with feelings akin to regret. AVbou, 
however, the bond is not of so intimate ii nature^ tbe niimhiu of 
failures bears a Largo proportion to tho surcessee. ^fen are to bo 
found who -will doolaro that they have laid tho foundation of 
pertuuneiit frioudsliips in such temporary ooiupanioiiship, lu 
aome cases the slateinout may be occuraU^, though memory i.s 
apt to play queer tricks in such matlers. Two men will 
come home froni a trip barely on Hoeaking terms, and a yeai’ nfb re¬ 
wards each of them will be peisuaded that hi.s companion was per¬ 
fect but for Sumo trifting delb'.'t of temper, and they will be ready 
to renew their old alliimce. A few days’ separation oljlitorates all 
traces of the. .^illy little grievances which were so .serious at the 
time; and it may well ho that llie friendship wbieh was tem- 
povarilv ^-ndangered is [xuauanontly siveugthened by tbe net result. 
The pliili -ophicid ob.semu' should therefore endo«avour to make a 
note of hi', im[l;\‘.'5^ions on tho i-pot in order that he may avoid 
such illuMous. The study both of oneself and one's ueighbouts 
under such cnmUliuns Ls ammang and protitable. The principle is 
of course bimplo onouyb. The smaUcst pebble in your shoo 
may become extremely %exalioa8 in a day’s walk, and may 
at the time give far more arnoyancti than is compensated by 
the grandeur of tho scenery. You will, however, roiuemhor tho 
scenery and forget, the pebble. In the same way, any little anjju- 
Isrity in your friends or yourself may produce a petty initiition 
which very shame forces you to ignore when its cause is removed. 
You may Ixi travolling, for example, with your dearebt friend, a 
man who shares your opinions, who has been your guide in specu¬ 
lation and practice, who has stood by you in difficulties, couuorted 


you in sorrow, and f‘ven, it may be, lent you money in distress. 
Unluckily, bo ha^ uvuiio little tviok of manner or language which 
you never notici'd at home. Ho keeps some pet phrase which i.s 
iiUvays recurring in season and out ot season j there is something 
about his mrmner of eating which slrikos you as not perfectly j 
delicate; he has a trick of echoing the last words of your seiilcnces \ " 
and fd'ler a time tho recunenOo of the objectionable poeuliarity 
ve.xe.s you like tbi* sling of ;m insect. You feel lliaihebascaucelled 
for the time all chiuii.' upon your gratitude. Orestes and Pyladea 
maybe pal tenia of iri.iidsliip; but if in a walking t<uir Orc.stcs 
should iiilrodoce into every other si^j11enco the phrase Don’t you 
kiiow ':^ ” I’yhules ^v'ould Ihi ready to cut liis throat or drop hia 
a('t[uiuiit;mce. iti a month. lk‘n\olio, as Merciitio informs iis, 
((uanvlled witfi a (iiend fur cr.u’lving nuts ^v]len he had hazel eyes; 
and the cuu.';.. was [leiieftly udequate if they were lellow-travellci‘ 3 . 

A liabit of eraekiug nuts might, easily become an intolerable 
grievt'iicc. 'I’hu .sniim! i.s in itself annoying; and if JSoiivolio Jmd 
\\‘*aL teeth, his fiieud s perforniiimv Avoiild bticome a kind of con- 
btruclive itihull.. I’lie spi'cial offeiiHVeucss of sucli peculliiritios is 
thill civility hubids you to mention them, and that you feel that 
your friend is abMilntely nncouseious «)f the annoyance he is giving. 
You hn>e, not, llicrcforc. c\eu the suti.sru.cLion of feeling that you 
liiivc a right hi ilisch.irge your veMitiou iu iho shapu of rc.sent- 
meiit. 

d’liere .m*, of coiir'C, many' pachydermatous pereons to w'lioni 
swell gi ie\'.uh i;s !iiv uniiitolligolde, but even the most slolitl ol mnii- 
kind bectiiic.sMilUciently .-eiisitue to otlier forms of anuoyunec. It 
j,? aiuiMiiiLr to watch liie proceedings of a party of ihreo or four tra- 
\eller,- who havi' heeii together for some two or three weeks. They 
.'it down for an alter-dinm r chat, iijiparently on tho most friendly 
terms. I’re.-i'iil ly one of them makes a seeiniiiglv harmleri.s rouiiirk 
ahoiit llu* we.ither or t Im coiinlry. The by.stander, though he is not 
in the suMvl. imiuriliuleh" pcicel\es that tlio stateimuit lims somo 
hhhk'M .ijiplicaiiom .\ Kind of ihiill runs through tlio companion 
ot tlio .''pe.ilw r; e.ieh iii in is, .so to sfieak, st.mding to his arms and 
pivinrlng fur a genmal .lelion; tlie .signal gnu lias Ixs'ii tired, 
llioie.di \\e, do not .i yi-t knoAv wliat luiiy lu* the [uveise it-.-ue in- 
AoUi I. i he sjie.d.s< 1, il is piolrihh', i.s intoiilufing ,sumo crotchet 
of lii. o\\ n AN hndi ha ^ hi-eome ii ri'cogni/ed battlu-giaaiiul. ’J'lie 
Hllt•'^lion liii.s lu'eii ai'jiied a d,)/en Iulh's already, and eneh com- 
li.it.inl kiiovNs I'Vt r\tliiiiu that, each tif llu* others li.as to sa_v upuii 
till'.Mibjcc!. Ih ih.ij*'. Iioweier, the iiiliodiici'r of tin; topic Ji.i.:* 
ihonghi in the coin.-i' ol (lie day of some eieM r logical imiiKeuM’o 
w lilch will giM'him ln,s revenge for Inniier deieats ; or perliap.-' 
he S'“s a [lO'-ible ally in his iu-nv audience. Jn tin; la.st 
iM'C, ii. N\iU bi‘wi>1.' to [ii'i'seiAc a strict iieiitrallly and allow the 
slruggie lo run il^ n..lui.tl couv'-e. 'I’he '.tolld man plod.'t .steadily 
on with his old ojil iiMNO llie-.i"; his argumentative irieiid tiiKe.s 
up tho ehalleugo iiL ome, and cubs in with a vigorous confutation; 
and llie nervous and ri'.'^erved man, after trying for .8oiue time, to 
pre.MTie i» judicious silence, sudderdy t^ikos lire, and, dashing into 
the ihick of the light, becomes more noisy and irritating than all 
the rest o\' the jiarly. And so tho cont^roversy rages till lied-time, 
and the endless dekdo si.s to the merits of two rival inns or 
tho eonqiiuative merits of tho high-road and a short cut is once 
more .adjourncfl, to be ro.'.unied on tlio iirst convenient oiiiiortiiuiiy. 
In iiftir years tlio combatant.s will look back with genuiiio 
fondiie.ss to tlio dolightfiil conversations wdiitdi used to tuko 
place over a quiet evoiii/ig pipe when Ihfi day’s work was 
liiil.slied. To tbe impartial spectator at the moment nothing is 
obvious oveept r.*d faces, strained voices, and a general disposition 
in the disputeuts to look out for tlio most irritating and irrelovunt 
topics. A different plienuiuoiion is indeed equally common. Wo 
may Iroqiienlly olwervo a party which has not even tho spirit to 
get up discussions. It has heeu formed on the principle that 
people who are familiar at homo aro likely to make the bi).st coiu- 
paiinms abroad. Tn\o or three men join for a walking tour who 
have bo('u sitting ojiposite each otlier every day for the Inst ten 
monllis at a college table, or obeying the voice of the same Whip 
during a l^arliamontary Session, or sitting in tlie same Courts, and 
attending tho same mes.s. Tliey are too familiar, and too tired of 
each other, to care for an argument. One of two things geuorully 
liappens to such oomhinations. Kithor the companions sit gloomily 
staring at each other in profound silence, making dc.sperate elTorts 
to blow into u llaine some feeble spark of conversation about tho 
wine list or tho railway time-table; or, if more sociably di.sjiosod, 
they once more chew the cud of the old “ shop ” which they talk 
during the rest of tho year. A couple of friends may bo seen rest¬ 
ing during the ascent of a mountain, and settling who is to have 
tho next silk gown, or affecting to look at a picture gallvrv 
whilst really demonstrating to each other how a slight change . 
the terms of a motion might have altered tho fate of a Mimst / 
It i.s a delic.ato question whether absolute silence or a reciuTftjfce 
lo the very topics from which you. want to clem* your brain is^io 
most paiuiul indication of weariness. In either case, though such 
persona are probably peaceable in their external demeanour, it ia 
not lo be loo hastily inferred that they do not heartily bore each 
othor. There aro certain eternal subjects for mutual irritation 
wbieh inevitably present tliciiiselves. As in the smallest Ktata 
there are Conservatives and Radicals, so in every travelling party 
there is the gi'est distinction between tho punctiM and the 
dilatoiy. If only two men are travelling topther, it is practically 
certain that one of them will be thrown into a fever of impa- 
tienc.e if ho is not at a station half an hour before the time 
fixed fur the train; whilst tho other, if not systematically late, 
will perhaps annoy his comjianion more effectually by always 
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contrivinj? to bo in timo at the very his^t raoiueut. ^ One agiun will 
bo floriously vexed if an extra haU-fraiie haiH been ,aiven to AViulers; 
and undthcr will doclai-e that no uivinoinieiti iiiea.uiro Ib worth the 
iaconveuiouce which it cause.:!. One man Iiasun insane desire to see 
the aim rise on all uossiblo occaaioiis, and the otlier is stmsibly re¬ 
solved to lie in bed until extracted by aomolUing like phyBical 
''ompiilsion. It is an open question whether these dilfereiKtes ivr(3 
produced by the fact that oveiy one is dispnacd 1 o select for his 
companion some one of contrasted qimlitie.^, or whollior they are 
dovoloped by a natural process of diflereutifitiou. A niun, fur 
example, b'Comes less punctual as lie liiids that bo can depend upon 
his ooii-i))amon, and his growing irregularities nialcu hi^ roiupann.n 
inoi't) nervous than hel'ore. lii any case they provnle nuteri il 
for the constant bickerings which amuso tlie cuiicfil hIjm iut. ft 
is plBUBaut—though W'C do not say ihat tlio ple..suiv; is }nvM'ely 
moral-40 watch ilie yellow faces ami di-dievelleil coiidui'):i dI’ 
persons landing from a nuigh seapas.'^age; and such urdlen.uo ^ 
laclion would be cunslder.ibly hei- hteni*,d if one c.miM •'* Iin's. 
heartily tin; compaMiuus who have spout some si': ‘i- 

welconio the period of their deliveiMiice, so that lln-ir at 

being rid of each other often thodj a nietiliou.s glow' uf coj laJilv 
over tlio parting. 

Tin; moral dr<awTi from such obiH'vv.ilions by some e-.r,; .ienced 

} ioi'So.is is that a travelle.v sliould itlwayy go alone. Vt o cuu^^l, 
lowevttr, (luito ficeopt tlie coticl/Mon. A ui.ui nny hi eo.ne eaile 
a.s great a boiv^ to hiiusedf us ainhody eLe can Ir* to bhu. lie m-iv 
have the, happy fuenlly of sinking up ti'niporan ac^puiiil.ineo,-.|'ip 
with cfinnce compauious; but, to s'ly iiotliiug oi ilte a a\ umitljea- 
tive nature of many of llie eompauion.H llui.s forc'-d njuui e.ie, it 
really easier for the inemher of a party lh?iu for a i-oht'.rv l/.-iveller 
to make friend?. If three couiploU; slrniigers aie lo urdit tw.. 
getJier, it is generally a didleiilt task for llieiu to <li‘:cn\.‘i’ a. hat 
may be their eomnion subjects of inlcTest. If t\Ao are eoiapanlo.;.', 
they can at any rale .slait Stituo dihcusdon Avliich may ei\e :'ii <pp- 
portunity to the third to join in the eoin or nation, 'fie- fu*u<ii ul 
a society ' more qnirkly eil'eelcd A\lien souio of iL* i‘oii t iiueuf 
atom .3 liaA’o already enteied into combination. lu'Tofni', io 

spite <4'all the petty AeXiitio:is aaIucIi omc juu-l e' j.ect to '^ulf r 
from one's best friends, u'c hold that on the \^li']" it i. \\:ai lo 
take a companion or two. It i? line that avo sli’ll fmd out ei 'Ii 
othcids weak points; lhat, unlexi ue are of ungelic Irmiu v, ve Ja'.'i 
esUihlihli certain mutual raws; and that avo sl.all \(.iA lile'h be 
more ([uanvlsome on llu; last day td* the jouri i y firm <r,i the (hru 
Ihit we luiAC always the satisfaeiiori of rcme’ula'dng th .t u .tlii; 
is easier than to dro]i a friend w'hen avo are at he,'.,* i ai.!; aai 
that probably tlio exlremf alwirdity of our eieivs of ( ii • ■.■el wl'l 
appear in a luuuorons light after ;i brief pevie-d of absence, .and 
that W'C shall theu had that, if fellowship in travelling protiuces 
some temporary irritation, it ako strength'oig some peiuumcnt 
bonds of union. 


THE GOTHS. 

T ub mind Avhich occupie.s itself at once wdth Ihings present and 
Avilh things past is liable to he now and theiui lit lie shu t led 
by sudden transitions from one to the other. lueiy one has he:iril 
the saying, not a parlieularly wiM* saying, that there was more to 
be learned from one niuutior of the Times than from all tlio works 
of Thucydides. But wdiat w'ould have been Iho judgment of hiin who 
uttered that saying if he had been called ou to cumpure a number 
of the 7 'tmrs with ail the works of HrocopiusP Hie comparison 
would at least bo nioro to the^purposo, in so fur ns to talk of all llio 
works of Procopius, of whom we have several distinct works ex¬ 
tant, is leas absurd on tho face of it than to talk of all tho wovlts 
of Thucydides. Wo will not undertake to weigh n number of Iho 
TtmeSf especially- at thia timo of the year, against the Gothic, 
Vandal, and Poimn Wars, tho Buildings, and, in some eyes tho 
most precious of all, tlio Anecdotes. But thus much is ceiluiu, 
that any one who turns suddenly from tho reading of Procopius 
to the reading of his dailv numbtir of the Tuups is liable to be a htllo 
startled. lie is indeed liable to be oven more startled tlian ho who 
turns to the Times from his reading of IloroJutus or ITuicj’dides, 
unless indeed that number of tho Times han^Kms to coutain a 
speech by Mr, Lowe. We aro not rlniwing on tno imugiiiatioii; we 
are recording tho experionco of one, perha])8 of a small class, who 
thinks that his study of iho affairs of the ninoloenth century need 
not shut out all regard to the affairs of tho sixth, uiid who devins that 
a study of the history and to|)o^xphy of Romo is impcrfoct with¬ 
out some knowledge of one ot the most striking events even in the 
Ion •> history of Rome herself—the mighty siege of Witiges, the 
Tty defence of Belisarius. Our sympaihit^s aro divided as we 
. utho tale. Out hearts cannot fail to bo di'awn to tlio camp 

oi £at heroic mce in whom we rejoice to hail men whom 
it, hardly an oxtiggeratiou to call men of cur ovvu blood 
and speech. We feel with men striving to guard the realm of 
Theodoric, tike realm of him under whom_ Homo was happy, 
from a boasted deliverer who came to give her peace and 
freedom, such peace and ireedom as were to be had wheu she had 
exchanged a uothio King for a Byzantine Exarch. And yet our 
hearts cannot Ihil to be drawn too within tho walla of the be- 
^ leagnered cityj wo aw dftzaded by the sliU abiding fascination 
of the Roman name, a name to which strangeness and incongruity 
seem only to give a new kind of fascination, whou tho Old Roniem 
won boi^ to we oUegionce of the New, when Giesar Augustus sits 


cnlhxonod not by the Tibur, but by the iiOAphoruK, wIicm ho io uo 
. moo) tho loug-de.=ccndod olkpiimt of Vcnu.A :uvl A ai’:-,,,/ '. but 
I a barbiu'ian udvoniiiror from tlio banka of tho l^iumht^, join by a 
mipeum to rf; 3 loro tho doiuiiiion and to rodily tlio I'uv of 
Vho aocient J’lmperorB inid Consuls. Tho magic of tho Uoiio o .name 
has not the inUuence when the lb man host is ui. a- up of 
hirelings of every race and every speech, .savo only the it" end 
pjx'cdi of tho Seven 11 ilia tliom.-elAi -*. And if our svi.ip I' s of 
kiudreJ lead us iuto the r;imp of ihe W.de;.'- im, our ,.i '■ .^ym- 
jViOiic.B lead us even imav Iron,. lytu the p:;!.ice on lla ri-iciim 
llill Avhieli was t!ii; dAVrlH:i;--p!a-'e nf IImimc'^ d' fjild<T. If WO 
liold with An..-ti)tle tii.it iJi--c'Vi at; 1. general i.-- uo^ he wlioposi- 
ti\cly does the pre.-^li "4 (xpldUs, ))'’l I'C Avho ean do th ' .o deat 
('vplo'ts with a riien army. AvC pla(?e B' li,'.ri-i . Imvo 

Ml vender find fa s’v, alno e ihini 'b-» l-’m-elf. If 5kd!^ ,i'had 
' VvOii au iMupiro Ibr him-'elf lrad.*ad .-f* AAiPbinp hack an ' it dre for 
i CM iij]yv-ite!ul ii'iisl'-r, he uei-;.,ips h,.u‘ held a iii^lier ].lace 

ih n hi; dee? dm the 1- ni^iie^f.i’ nieo, f.iKc -*0 men} o 'a r L^veiit 
men, hi; has h eii the victim of a lep-ind; the t.de of \h blind 
h cnir It.-s don-* frinnid'nin"-ti; OAei^hadoAV Hie fame .-f eun- 
ijiieritv and defender of ilome. 1( wini a f-trife between :i in,m and 
i) ; i-'ion ; o’lee lIiiiiplb.Ll .^to-ad li-mie, .so mnv ; 1 iriiis 

.-uiod an.(111.4 the Uoth -. Tiie Have itf TiifidoiM and An! can 

Ii';r-)]y neija-i place nnninn the ./n-dept of u'cti; bet the erdooili- 
mi ’i* ni' c\ery miiJuiry virtue in its Ipjjbi*: ', form, the d;in;.d!c‘3 
eoii-'-ec, Hit* Vi’-'id;,fkiJl, the ever-w/ilcfifnl Ctuv, the im- 
*'M II loy:il1y pv<Mjf ay.iiiad a)] ti mplidinit cud all inymtitede. the 
crnmul Inmia.’iit; Mini liiiidliiies-, a\ Jiich fii-' imileil in the cli.-uuclcr 
of ih d,'''n’ii!e. nil join to plnv him n(. the verv head of hi.** own 
cr .'I. cl the he .’d ef meJi Avho :e.*e giv »l as genei'ul.s, biithardl v creat 
in coy (iiliir elnu" <*(cr. We ie< l pcrlic.p-A a kind of reei*«jf, a Liud of 
* ns> -if uni'l;;'' tlmt <piaUnes ii'-hie should have be.eiitiwown 
awev r.u ilu-bi r\ice of ;i um-ie or a pl'..vntoiu. But we cannot 
l.oe;i be.elc oar .sympfltliy; if we do uol. rrjoieo, we at Ic.ist aduiire, 
es r.ie calm comngo of the hero, at tin* lu- vl of a motley hni.dml of 
hiei-'i ii.iiies, b.fflles all the ellorl.-i of a -ntiuj, ami that a uivu-m of 
I our own blood, 

111 tlm ^(.{;,,ud of the war the pei’;-mal iu'eveA ig felt as 
1 eo ily ou till' tjothu.' a.* on tho lIoMicn ‘ode. Tolilus was in every 
s«.*y a. worthy advorgary for Belis.iiin.-’. Iiinir'clf, But the two 
lenoi-'A wore never in the siiiuo way ilircftly raatch»'d aaiDi one 
Mi.'ti'er, ;Vt le.’st they are not directly unilehed in arms; In 
mviOicr AA'Mi th.*y arc more truly nniUh d whim Tolilas svnrfts 
I’i'i.io in cn:7»\ar, not to the ](raM'i'^, but lo the iciu* ju.iiig, of JJeli- 
{■.M’iiiTuo such nu n edea]])- understood one another. The King 
i of Ihi' Golli=i, and the lunii who, but Ibr hi.4 oavii ua^werving 
loAullv, uiipht hnvebcen King of tlio histe.id of him, stand 

out .'luiong those men who make u.s proud of <>iir spcclr-j. Yet 
boili belong lo classes of men wliich kiAO passed into ; 'oNcrbs of 
contempt. What after ail wius BelisurliH, m spite of hi;-' Slavouic 
birtli and his Homan eon.siilslup, hut a Gre<*lt cd" the Lowi-r Km- 
piro ? W'li'it. AAMs Ttdilas, w hut was Tlici.d-iric hiiiuelf, but a moro 
Goth? Wlien wo Imvo formed our notioi's of a (frith from Ifro- 
copiiw and G.issiudoms, it cerUiiily is a little «t:irlliiig to see wha.t 
kind of idea hCLms in tho cohitmis of the more modorn oraele to attach 
toa u:t,me wliieh u care beginning to learato rev crenco. If anybody has 
be.eu diBtroving tho momuiienlrf of Delhi orany other place, whether 
1 with hamiuors and chiidoU or pkister of Pavis, or in any other way, 

I let him by all means be called sorao bad name. Only wiiat is a. 
bad name? When wo look at Iho ruin.s of Rome, when we learn 
their liistory, when wo road tho edicts by which tho Goth Tho<»- 
dorie strove to liecp tho Uomana from destwying their own anti¬ 
quities, w'o might think of calling such a one a Jkunim; wo 
should nevoT think of calling him a Goth. Wq might bo inclined 
to put him in tho same class as a Homan baron, as a Pope or a 
J*opo’s nephew; wo should not dream of putting him in tho same 
doss with tho King who spared the buildmga of Homo and with 
the King who restored them. In this mutter of destroying mid 
privscn'ing immumcnts, wo may be tonipted to think, with Liut- 
prund, th.at llonimi i.s the v'cry worst name Unit ono can call a man, 
and assuredly Goth is tho very beat. Jk>r a awin with these 
tlioughty in his mind it was Bomclhing of a shock a liltlo while ago 
to take up a copy of tho Tunes in which thejo was a letter, av ritUm 
in tho very stillolif.st stylo in Avhich fi letter could bo wrlltou, in 
Avhich tlm coiTuspondent, who aignod liiiu'udf “ J, iS. Laurie,” com- 
pliiiired th it il.iuiago was Kdiig done to cm'liiiu am.Ient buildings 
in India by (ho process of taking caid.i. If tho fricts bo so, iio-liiug 
can bo moro reasonable than tlie complaint, if it had only been put 
in roasoriiiblo language. But some people would thmk tlienuielvcs 
dogradod for ever if thoy stooped to say anything in reasonable 
language. They must talk in the grand Btyle, they must bring in 
same affusion, sonic metaphor, some roundabout way of saying 
evei^thing, or their character for lino writing would bo lost for 
ever. So Mr. Laurie, niter expressing his UBtonishment, the most 
reasonable astonishment, at finding tilings of this kind dono at all, 
I goes on to soy 

My astouidiment was not abated by llw information that these ieono- 
clasms had been perpetrated uoithor by fanatic Hindoos on the one band, 
uor by Mubsulmans on tho other, but by a Goth of tho latest odvauceU typo, 
acting under Imperial sanction. 

All Mr. I^urio’s metaphow seem to keep in tho Byzanlino lino. 
Ilia ffret figun* about the iconoclasnis caIib ftp visions of Leo tho 
leaurian and Constantine Copronynws, and between them and tJic 
persons complained of there is that d^reo of likeness Avhich is 
found among all people who destroy anything. But Avheii vve come 
to the ‘‘ Goih of tho latest advanced type, acting under Jnipurktl 
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aanciton,” we are puzzled imleed. AVhoi i.3 a Goth P wlmt is 
Imperial sanction ? whal ia a Goth of Ihe latest advanced ivpo ? 
liow is one Goth more advanrod th.-m aiioiherr Wo have hoard of 
people who were “ J lilx rmii ijisia I liberniorca ”; were there others 
who were Guthis ip.:is Got]ii.)i*t‘.r’P 'flio “(doth netinp:: under 
Imperial sanction ” suiinds odd to ono who has chierty hoou 
dealiiiir with Goth*' fi.s opponents of tlio Impevutl armius. ’Yet it 
id not to he denied that ainon;r the endle?s varieties of peoples, 
nation'^, and lan;;«iiip:es in the camps of licrniiirius uud Narscs, ono 
or two olIieer.s of some mark mi;;ht have heen found who nsilly 
did .tnawer to the doscriplum of Goths actinir under liuperufl .sanc¬ 
tion. Jhit whether they were Goths of the laie.-t advaneed typo, 
or wliat .should liuvi^ led ,Mr. Lanrie so tar out- of hi.s way in searcli 
ol a metapliur, is wholly beyond our ])ovvcr of pue.'-.sini^. 

Tho .simple truth of course is tliai ^Fr. Laurif^ did not mean 
anytliini? iu particular, and wa.s not ihiiikiim' al»oiit (lollis or auy- 
thiiiff else, hut merely Avaiitcd to tcU ji story wliich would lune 
heeu quite to the purpo.^e if he had only chosen lo l<‘ll it iu a .sim¬ 
ple way. “ Iconochisms” mid “ Imperial .s’lncUon'’ aro of oourfro 
simply tall talk, u grand rouudahout way of saying what might 
have ht'cn said straightforwurdly. But the ilr.igging in of the 
Gotha is worth noticing. Jt shows that (mo of llie ino.'-t alriurd 
erroi“s, or rather superslitions, that ever givw nj) is still in force. 
Not uiuny days he.ioro ]\Ir. Ijiiurie wrote, somehody calling himself 
“ A Holiday Gorrespondent" wTote to descrilu- ilio people, of the 
neighbouring <-((iiJili'y goinginlo liiiden-Hadci' oi '>>uie other of I he 
(Jeriuaii watering-places, lie could not help ealliuir it the “ enliy 
of tho fJoth,'? into Jloiuo.'' of course was mci'e uoia-ense, and 

had no nieauing at all, cveepL lo show' that Die •* llolidav t’one- 
Bpoudi'iit’’ had heard ot Home and of (lol.hs, .Still even ihis.sliuw's 
tho vulgar notion of Gotli.s being a kind of pt.'0]>le about 'wlioni it 
is s.ifo to say iiuytliing', .Mr. I.aurie's talk goes a step fiirtlier. If 
ho thinks a{ all, ho thinks that tlotlis wme, a kind of people, who 
were in the habit of derlitiyiiig ancient buildings, statues, and the 
like. We believe tlnit llnn’o really nre ]H*ople wdio seriously 
bclhwe, lliie. Tho siin])le faet is that llu' Homans tliemse!\o.s 
doslroveil the monuiiicnt'^ of their owui city, and, vvlien tliiw be¬ 
gan lo bo aslianied of so doing, tliey laid tlm bianie on the inno¬ 
cent Goths. How deep a hold ihis inon.slr ms in\eiillon took 
on tho ]atpular mind in Italy is shown by .a good niany cuiions 
storie.s whieh wdll Lo found iu iho latter ])i'Vl of Grc'.'on)\ins’s 
Ocschich^v tier Stfidt Hthn. Jn sober hi.^lor> it would be hard to 
find that any Goth ever w’llfully defaced an\l'dtig frniu one end of 
Italy to the other. Alanc destroycil nothing'-, wlialiwer Jiis ivop; 
may have taken away iu the w'ay of plunder. Theudoiic ^uo\e 
to keep tlu) Homanti irotn dostvoyiug Iheir own monuments. If 
Totila.-^, for military reasons, broke down jtart of the walls of 
Home, be is liardly to bo blamed for tbat; and Dm 3 oldier.s of 
Wiligc.s are hardly to be tailed destroyer.-, because the holdiera of 
llelisarius tlu'ew' down the fclalut.-i from the tomb of lladiiau on 
their liea.is. 

Every one will cinsily lie iiblo to call up jn.stance.i of this com¬ 
mon, but not the less strange, fashion of using llm word Goth, 
sonietiiiies ii.s equivalent to de.struyer, .sometimes as a. vague D rm 
• »f contempt, without any p.articular meaning-. There aro one or 
two odd cases in lloswell's Z.i/'e of Johnson, ami the >^pvrlolor is 
full of them, tstill w(j can pav<lon Addison for dt*seribjng Sir 
Ivogor among tho lomhs at WcstuiinsU'r as looking ** bin; the ligiiro 
of a Golhi<‘ king.” A’et, il‘ Die Jigurc of Sir Hoger hod been more 
like tin ligure of Alimlf, Die widow might porh.ips h.ave bceu iiioro 
ready to play tho paii of HLiciiliu. 

After all, the most curious npjdicatioii of tho Gothic name is 
tho architectur.al one. IVoplo w'ho know nothing about arehilec- 
tiiro, and noDiiug ulamt GotLs, call medheval architecture Gothic 
in sheer conimnpt. Tlicn, just a.s groat parties thcmselve.s look up 
tho conlemptuous nicknames of \\’hig- and Tory, votaries of 
inedimval architecturo took up the namo nml defended it, not as 
having anything to do with tW luilional Gutli.s, but in tho general 
gensp of Teutonic or uiedin val. Gothic architecturo, in short, was 
ftometliing like Mrs. Uadclillo's “Gothic, stories.” Ainl the namo, 
inav*,cui-al0 as it is,is cerlaiiily convenient to oppo.si; to Iloiminesque. 
Hut it is to bo remembered that somo po«jplo Hoem seriously to 
h.ave tliougliL tliat Gothic architecture, whs invented by tho Gotha. 
There is an edition of iho Encyclopiedia iiritannica which says 
th.at “Gothic architecturo was a manner of building introduciVl 
bv tho Goths, when they had altogether overrun tlio Komari I'hu- 
pire,”Hud added that, “tho Goths being totally destitute of genius, 
neither architecture nor any other art could bo improved by them.” 
And we have scon this strange pn.s,siig-o cojiied iu a book published 
within the last thirty years. Jliit it i.s at Uavenna that wo most fetd 
the lack of some otlior iionionclalure. The ono spot in tho w'orld 
where, there is Gothic architecture in tho historical sonso is just 
the spot where there is ueno of tho least moment in tho con- 
voiitiomd sense. 

It may bo Dial in tho next session of Parliament Sir John Lub- 
bocli. Walking in tho stops of Tlieodoric, will again give us an 
Ancient Monuments Hill. If so, we shall gladly hail him as a 
Goth of the lati'st advanced type, and shall wish him all success 
against Mr. Bentinck and all such Homan imd Popish-minded per¬ 
sons 08 rejoice iu tho right of destruction. Their models are the 
Barhcrini; w'e prefer the Harbari. 


THE FURXIiSS DISTEICrr. 

N orth-AVEST liancashiro lias no historical title to cofcbiitv'. 

No f veiil of even Diiid-rate importance in English nlstoiy 
had this part of the coimliy for its scone. "Wo must be under- ’ 
stood to bo h[)i'aking luwv, riol of what is known to tlio House of A 
Gommons as North-Webi l^aucasliire, but of tho part rou^hly^ .1 
bounded by Westmoicland, ('ambciiand, and tho sea, or Morc- 
cambo Bay", its otl'sct. 'i’his ivminds us that tho si-a iu this parti¬ 
cular region Inis encroaclieil mueh and is fast encroaching furtlier. 

It is, iu short, eating up the land, and has, within recent memory, 
eaten out a largo lioio in it. 8o DuiL there is a. “ missing link” of 
the county, owing to a portion having been .swept away ; and tlio 
traveller in pa.vnng froiii one ]iart of lismrasliire [o anollier at high 
water must paMcitber acre.s.-* the sea tn- through Westmoreland. 'J'ho 
names of “ Ni'w Grange ” and “ I Md GiMiigo ” betoken places wliicli 
at no distant date were doiibtk.-.s Die sites of farm bon, m\s, but 
which now lie far uiit in the bay, jirobably from two to four miles 
from tlic sliore-liiie, ua laid tlowii in Ibo map, on tho Laneaster 
ride. On tlie fnrDier side tlm church and reetory of Aidingliaiu 
stand now on the, ^ea edge, nlthongh persons of no more than 
middle age reineiubor a hoiuesload with cottages, iioMs, and a 
road now wholly swept away, and wbo.'io situ i.s covered by the. 
winds or swept by tho wave-^. The Gjown is jmiprielor nf a inm- 
siderable trait of land I'l llu'.-e jiarts, which miiot have been largely 
wasted, and i.s still wastimr, by the advances *if the sea. The case 
seeing a crlti(-al one. ns ih..- low i-lilfB nin'-Dy- of soft earth witli im 
power of re.sjstiince ; and .-oiii • .^iicli dcl’enci' as may be obsevind at 
H.Mil!-;.;ale and other place.^ on the E.'.-’t and South coasts seems 
called for, vvln-rc the soil«irilk is strenethened below by a face of 
solid masonry to keep Die waves from undermining it. The mime 
“ H.ird>>ea,” the ne.vt parisli to Aldinirhanion tin; north-cast, l ivoiiis 
the same n.)tion, havmg doubtlc.-^s been Birds and pointing 
thus to .some iiOand -wliich would seem lo liavo been wholly 
obliterated by the inroads of the tide. I’hero is a pvojecl, of ji. 
Iviop railw.ay to ease the pre.ssiire of the imn trallic on the hnniess 
line, tobe thrown round the coast of Die little [)en insula of l''m‘nt r 
on the cdj/e of wliicli the two last-named placi s slaiid. and loi-nnon 
the Hat of tin; Leach somevvliert! below liigli-waitor maik. 'Ihis, 
if solidly built, may possihJy act a.s a breakwater no lew than a.-. -; 
mcan.s of locduiulioii ; but w-e belmve the Jimt pile ha.s not yet, 
been driven, nor the, lir.sl spade-full of sand yet turned, with a view' 
to this work. 

'I'ho piminsnla of riirnes^ has a I'erlility mid jirodnctivcm ss in 
iigrieultnre ami in uiclals tar above Die aveiage ol l■’.Ilgland, end a 
race o|‘ inliabitants r. niarkable eviii in Ijaiicashire, yV//. nrnlr 
rirtiin as slie is. The Norman lienedictnic.-i from ISavigny, who in 
King Stephen’s time evossial Irvc-Mvths of Eugliuid bet'o.e tliev 
tixed on the, sequestered valley in iMii-iiej^s known eliaraeteristicaliN 
a.s till! “ \’ule, of the he<ully Nightshade,” from Dm abnndaiu-e of 
th.at plant iu those, paDs, found the result o* llieir waiideniijs 
(jiiito worth Iho lahoiirs of the way. They nni.st have met <in 
almo.st unadulterated Norse popnlalion. Av o lind ~bj/ and -fh/rai/r 
and ~b(‘ch. m the local noiueuclatiire, while llm Norse connexion of 
tho Isle of Man lying only a few Inmv.s’ run from Barrow, i,? .Diovvn 
by its Hi-sbops of “ tsodoi- and Man ’ being depmidcut on the .Vvcli- 
bisliop of Troudlijem in Norway ; “ Sodor ” being “ fc 5 udi-c\jar or 
yoiithcrn Islands”—/.c. the, Hebrides from a N'ljrse RtanJpuinl, 
according to 1 he lciinie<l historian of “ AVords and IMaces.” Tim 
uspoct of tho race of men who peojile these regions shows tlu! 
somowliai harsh and hardy character of Dm Norseman, mellowed by 
a more genial, and diluted by u more watery, climate. .In Barrow, 
tho chief cenD-o of the iron trade of tlio region, thero ha.s heeii a, 
great admixture of men from many source.s, c.spociully Wales and 
Cornwall, as furnishing miners ready made, and from Irekiiid, a 
near and ready nursery? of all hands for protitablo labour. It is iu 
the more purely agricultural villages that the phy.sical type is, 
naturally, best preserved-, nor is there, we lielieve, any equal area 
of rui’ul England whicli could surpass or probably oqiui .1 it. 
Tho commercial inipurtanco of tliia district dates from not above 
ten j'eara ago. It is still possible that an immensely larger dovclop- 
moiit may take place. Tho discovery of liematito iron oro may bo 
said to have laid tho foundations of tho fortuno of tho region in 
question; the discovery of a workable coal-mino iu tho samo vicinity 
would crown that good fortuno. Earnest attempts to discover coal 
at Kaiiipside, an outlying seasido hamlet of Barrow, have boon 
kept up by some ardent foj’tune-hiinturs for somo years past, but 
! without any pronounced success. They seem disposed still to por- 
sovore, in spito of over Bcvonteen hundred feet liaving been 
bored through fruitlessly. Tho borer is a hollow jointed steel 
tube, and is armed at tho boring extremity with an “ iron cm^y' ” 
set with “black diamonds,” by tho abrasion caused by ' 
as it revolves three or four hundred times in a minute, luoio i 
a hundred loot of sandstone at a depth of over eleven hundi’ei\]^j,(4i'. 
from the surfaco was pierced iu a y/eek. Borings cither by 
some other loss highly scientihe agency, sometimes for conl,‘*SuC 
more fioqucntly for iron oro, are common all over tho h'uruess 
couutry. The tiuvoller by tho least frequented roads will find ono 
of iheao “ hods,” os tho upperwork of tlio shaft is called by tlio 
country people, cropping out in tho half-cleared thickets of somo 
coppice, or ty a solitary hill-side tarn, or amidst tho rich verdure 
of somo meadow bottom, unbrokon perhims beforo since its first < 
vegetable crust was formed upon it. Ho finds air and earlh 
throbbing with an uneasy hum as he approaches the machine; 
when nearer he finds this broken bjr the clatter as of wheel and 
ratchet, accompanied by a tearing noise as of a piano. The eii'ect 
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on a hoiso’s nerves of aii iron nioa'stor plantud hard hy the n^ad, 
Bpittijiir out lire and &mo!io at a lewl a litllu above liiis eyes, vvIlIi 
tiKi fun]u;r {ifii^ravatioii (d' the noise aforesaid, ii nioro i^e-vore than 
that of a loeomotivo Jip]ironcliod at a level orooriii'^, aiul the b d 
broken liovoos, accustoiued to the proximity of rail wav have bei'ii 
liiiovrn to nduso to pass the road tluis beset, and to lairly turn l:iil 
and bolt. The richer homatito veins are commonly found in llie 
luount'iin limoslono, the outcrop of vvliicb encirch's tin.' older sliilrs 
and “ Silurians” of tin* Oimibrinn j^roup. Tlio tourist ivco;;nlzr.s 
the peculiar induslry of this re^don ino.^t notably in llm ^u-i>upi; of 
miners, rod all over to the very whites of tlieir cye.s, vvlioin lie en- 
counterw aloup; the roads. The co.i.'?t villa;.it'.4 puj-.in‘, a sumow 
pivciinoii,s pursuit, of Iishiii|^aud curie)iii^'’," for which Ihirrow and 
inverpool, with their hirt2;c populatiuns williin cisy (ii.-^iaiice bv 
rail, ailord suitable markets, while tlio rich soil of tht' uciirlibour- 
hood m ike.s the homesteads teem with all the ])roduco of cl!t1 - 
cidtural^ lahoiir.^ As the step]linif-slone. to the laloj and iiioimi.iiu 
region fi'tnii WinderiiRTii to Kc.^wick, Ihi.i part of the conntv, hv 
a slip-lit (h'four wcstw'ard, lies within easy reicli of vidlors, und 
schlum are so many objects of inlcresL on the side both of the pic- 
tures'pie and ot the useful found withluso muTow a radiu-7. 

The usmd reflectiims awakened hva ruined abbey arc heiiditencd 
when it ."tiinfis amidst the ihronp'ol' Inisy industry which iii modcjii 
day has assembled on the very same scone. Clines, borinps, and 
Idabt-luruaces spit their jets of llamo and sUiaui and sinuko within 
half-an-hoiirs walk on ^irobably all side.4 of wha,t wa.s once, the 
Abbey ol St. iMui’y in Turness, mid on .some side.s w ithin much less. 
The railway nits clean thronph iho still be.iiitiful \alley Vdejn 
“of Deadly XiLrhtshado,” .^prips of which ])laiit, bv tlie way. ajs- 
]>ear on Die seal fornierly liorne by the abbots aspart ol their u,->11:11 
coirnizaiicc. 'I'hu station i.s situate.l almo-t wdl hiii the ruin.'*, and Ihn 
hotel adjacent lia.s a mass of an1u|ue biiildinps, bein'.-- pait of the 
nioiLtitic ivm.iiiis, hinp- b.-tween it and itssl.‘ll)h•^. 'I'lil,, uiaKi-sthe 
ch-.iiccs sli-onudy apainst the po^MlnlUy of a solitary vi.«it, except 
i‘.-rh:i])s at midw'inler. At Tinlerii a vi.sit to ila Ab’bev m.iv nften 
be paid witliout tindm-r aiiotlu-r jier.Mui .>a\e the, 'juide to break the 
silence; but at Kunu-.-'-i tlio in<\it'iire lell-iw-ere.itiire lu.iy ]>ni- 
l),ibl\ t iKe tho form of a iiiiiar out 011 '• spree," unh-s* the eiin- 
Icmpt for any object wliicli one can :-eo witlnuit pa-,iii_ir shouht 
unde- the Abhiy seem uuw'urlliy of such an iiupoi t.int per- -n's 
ijulice. 

It may not Iniprobibly come to ]vis*i th;il the.\,tlh‘\ and hills 
loiin-l I’hmit it may Ir- hmieycoHibeil hy miniuu- apeticy,'and tl'.at ti 
])0pul.ition ni:i\ patlier aloiip^ tlie line of r.uhvay, mid i ^pei-l.illy 
uhoiit t'le station of I-'iivnes.s Abbey, wliieli m.ii demand eliiireli 
.icc'enmod'ition on a sc:ile al present iinkpowni in lie • pails. 'J'lie 
<jn<-'lion will then «»ccur, W by not rebuild the .-ihLiev ehtu’ch fm' 
parochiid wor.ship.-^ It would ho tlio noblest mid lille.d shriiio for 
iho devotions ol the iiei;.;hhourhood which ils w'e-illh mid bcneli- 
cent piety once mirUin'd, and nmid.»t which it le.is now .stooil deso¬ 
late for ui'.irly three cent nrie.s and a h ilf. The phaii Is of cour.se 
iinblo .-md .spaiioiis -when was u L'lsterciaii cliiM-eli not so!'— 
but sini|)]e svilhal mid pniclic.d. It is jii>L a cj-iiciibrni church 
with a larc-e chancel arcli. d’here aj'pear to have been tv»o 
pulpit.', one fur tlu* 1 riiii.se})t and choir lo(d,ftir soulh-eastwani, 
tho othei {01* t!ie nave, le-^s pn-ci.sely ih'lermiu iblc. Tie- 
with bi'-iiittrully rieli t ibei-n.icle work in tho (h-comted st.vle, are 
nearly peifect still. 'J'lm banbs of aiu-ji-nt ablmhs with richly 
lloriated iro.sses, and niio of a mutilated cnisadinu" kniidil, arc still 
ontiro aloiiiif tho broken floor of the cham-el, the names of sovenil 
licinp^ nu-re or less distinctly legible to tlie cduciled eye. d'he 
vast width of the window.s"ea.'-L and west would ^ivo a grand 
transp-'ii'ency mid lightlies,s to the restored cliureh, while‘tliero 
wmild still remain eimneli of ruin in the other monitslic buililin;.'-,-'i 
adjacent to envelop the.wholo in a veiierablo halo of anthiiiih,-. 
The few Imndrod ihou-sand iiouiuls of expenso would ])rol).ablv not 
befelt by llio iioblo owner, uor priidp-ed, if tluiro wa.sareai de¬ 
mand for ii useful and pious work. Dalton, about a mile away, is 
a rather fpiaint littlo town on Ibo xlope of a liill, on which .■^tamls 
the ca.stlo cleKwly connected with the I'\irne.s.s luouasleiy. There 
is, by the way, anotlicr castle moro purely of the part, at" G least on, 
a village in the UaiTow ncigliboiirhuod. this of Dalton has imwlly 
disappeared, and what is left is niiLsked on one .side Ijy a rubbi.«hy 
modern fremade. A third cfwtlo stands well out at Wm on I’l-el 
Lslaiid—lately insulated, no doubt, by the onward sw’eep of the, 
waves. 

yiuco Ibo Norso keels boverodin tho oiling, ^leilians in the font]: 
century, no invader has ever como this way. The Cumbnun 
niountaiji.s were a tolerable bulwark against Ibrav.s of the. 8cots. 
llic region is happy in havin^jf“no history.” It .seems to have 
been just skipped by all the nllairs of moment in all ages. I'he 
landing of Mary {Stuart and tho southvvai’d nuirch of (Jliarles 
Edward came nearest to it, but yet missed it. It hn.s slejit in the 
silence of all the centurioa. It now forma one of thy bm-iost 
and most mteresting parts of England. 


ULTRAMONTANISM AKD SCUKNCE. 

T he firm has been enlivening its renders at this dull season 
with a controversy about llie teaching of science at the 
Roman Catholic University of Kensington, '‘Cantab,” “M.A.,” 
and other Protestant writei-s have been essaying (0 pi*ovo iVom 
history that science cannot bo freely taught under llonjim Catholic 
auspices, and the Professors of the new institution have been doing 


their bc.it to answer llmm. Whctlicrwc my tv infer from an 
ungTy iiisinuHlion in hu-t wcck‘.s "Vb/y/c/, [u tin- oilci-t that wimy 
f-k'Ulii.dics “wbi.?pk'r unwortliv thing3 ” uf Mgi-. miVccnt 

academy, tint 11ior.i i-. .muuo division among ('utliolhi, thcuiiiclvei 
on the matter, it is not for us to say. The vclaliou of science to 
<.laldu)lici.'mi, or rather to tlio ihipacv—for it, is 011 Ihipjd iu- 
f.dllijtlity that the whole controversy really hnig<“j--A however n, 
(pio.-ition of some iutere.n. \iid, without, coiiiuiitliug ourselves to 
the Mih: ol either jiai'tv in the jv cenl oom-Npoiiiience, wc piu-poso to 
s.iy a lew words iijioi/ii. Jn the lii’pL place, then, we may li-nnkh 
adiiiitthtn some of tlu-so i.s^ailaiil.s of “ Doiiuiu Catholic bbertV 
of jud''iiii'tjl " have .dmwji nioiv zeal ihati di.-^rrction or knowlcdgo 
in Ihcir nuithod of .-ittict., Tlie nll",:ed ca.se of Virgiliu.s .and his 
view e>t tlio fuitipodes, lur ill^(^lll^’e. 1-3 lor .-evi-ral reason.'* nothing 
whatever to the ](oiiit. Ji i,sfiir from clear c.vactly wli.it Virgilius 
taiiLdit, Mild Xcamler tliink" that the I’oiu/s provi.-ioiiul ceiisuro, 
b.i.sod entirely on a ho tile rcpoit .sent liy Doniho'e, aros" from the 
notion that his tcaclinig imolvcd a denial nf the whole lunitim 
race licing sprung from -\dam, and coji->(-|uenl!y incliuled in the 
guilt oforigirnd sin. At nil event.-*, after biniijiioniii'i- the accused 
Dome, for further e.Namlnation, Pope /.iclniry s ivv io.i.-mu (<i alter 
hi.s oiiinion, for Virgilius, in.sle.id of being- coinlmiini'd--ami, ns 
DUO con-.'-poudeiit of the a.-serted, burnt iM-camo Di.slmp 

of Salzburg and a canonized S.aint. Tlieii, iiirain, i\Ir. ^\’i^];il^^ou 
ot IlUUv'rvvorth thinlis ho ha-* made a great point by quoting mid-- 
unlortunalcly fnr liiinseli*—translating a Fent.-nce from tho Latin 
prelack'to the edition of Aewfi>ii'.v published in 

i74-> hi rinii V to p-rovi; lli.il the edilnr-N pronii'-i'd to “yield 
a-M'Ut to'' Ij.k' ileci’ee.s couilejuning- Galileo, vvliilo teaching 
III" lielioceiitric iI.eiM-y a.s pIiiln-.i;.Jnc;il!v true. JInt the word 
which 'Ir. ilkiijFon i-i-nder, ‘‘lo yield iiF.-'ent" happens to 
bn vvhicli .simply means to o’n-t;. \\ hat the Je.suit 

edilom jiroini'-i d was, iml an r.i (rmin * a.mi nt to tho doctrino of 
ihe Ikipal deerto—wh’.cli tliey ol coiiise knew perfectly well 
to he 1al.-e—bill the -ort of external iK 1< reucc implied in not 
publicly t-oiii radii ting ]t,w)iic-li bec:iiuo famous in lljo .laiisciiist 
eontiover^v Iw the, iiamoof ob.-O'piious s'lU-ncr,” iiiid vvhicli had 
llien, inoo' tli.m a ceulurv utier Galik-o's cmKlemnatioii, como 
1') be held sufllcieiit at Home, he‘>e hnwcver are. miner 

i^-iies. Ti:e bniiit nf ilv ditla ally 1 ur-’s, mid is fell hy ITtra- 
nmnl me iq)ol(»gi£,LS tti lin'u, tiu the lacL of Galileo's condemna- 
lion ter heresv li\ the IlelySee. Dj.)ir' iS70 tlio diflieulty in its 
j picM-nt shane iTni not I'visi. ,V lojimm ('atlndie might then h.ave 
limed pho-ibly cnoiigli llmt lie r.-'rotted il:-, dcci.sion, hut that 
aber all it ^nily embudie-l Ihe imlversil robgio-j-M-ntniient i-f the 
d ly, wh--t]:er iimon.'- tbiliolii-s or stunts, who e-pially re- 

g:ivded the ('ojtenm-aii theon- a.s cmiiradict.jry to Scnjitiivc, a/al 
tl'.elelolV hei-'ticil, ;i!'d ta.it the Wolst t-i he sael of the Pope wlio 
co'idemm d it w.is that 1;-' w.i.s iiu! b.'h'r.; his a,’-.*. Put this 
aiiswt'r i.s no l-m-n'r a\,iil:ih]e lor tlii-.se who accept lln^ ^alic:m 
detinition of Papal iid’allibilitv. Tliey ar-‘ bmiml le->hovv either 
that the J’i;]i.Mi*'Ver i-e illy decide.l thi-'quoTlion al all, or that he. 
dcidded il li'Ditly. One cccentrii'. wiiter li.-s ..'ctuiilJy maii;- 
l.-iiiK'd Ijotli altein.'itives logclhcv, but we m.-iv coniine onr- 
.'*el\es lieie to the u-mal riti'.inu-ntane plea, which is .-idopt'd 
bv Mr. Clarke, the newh-app.-iuled Proi'eSMir of Xafiial 
Theology at Kcirsiiiutoii. Tiie censure ptonouiua'd on Galileo, 
lie .--ivs, was not the. act of the Pont ilf liiin.-elf, but of two 
Doiiiiui Cougr'-g.ilions, wliu.se di'ci'-'U/j.s, tbougli running in iho 
Pope',» name, ]io,*ws.-ed no supreme aii-l llnal validiP,. lie adiks 
that to piove <i coiifradieiion between (J.'.tiiolio faiib and science it 
must ]m shown that some, scleutilic Inilli h:vs been comlciunod — 
(I) nut becau.M* ofniannei or exiiinde circumstance,-*, but on llm 
ground tluil it isconlrarv to f-nne doctiine of the (’alholic veHgiou; 
and (g) not bv any suboidniiite u-iban.il, but liy the supreme and 
liiud Iribun-al of the Catholic Clmrcli. It is ca.yv to slmvv that on 
Mtr.anifuitanc principles the comlemnatiuri of (lalilu) fulfils both 
condition'*. 

io enter on a detailed hi'-torv of the allair wouM require moro 
.sp.iri' tlmii wo can coiinnand here, lint wo may refi'r uer ro.idors 
to a 1 e;irnoJ and able jiamphlct on T/u' J'antijfral JJctrrrs atjuimt 
the d/o/zim of tho Thn'lh, Cu)i>>i(loro(l io ttnir licnriofi on tho Thoonf 
of AOi'imrcil L'lfroniuH/onisiii, bv a “ l’rie,st. of the Province of 
Westminster.” Jt wa.s pnbltslu if before the clo.se of the \ aliciin 
Cmmcil, wlien the '• tlioorv ” llg.till.^t which it is dii-eeto*! was 
raiseil, according to the ordunrv acceptation of the <liciecs, into ft 
dogma of faith. However vvt' are not concenied here with Urn 
per.somd incident i of tlie controvemv, but vvitli tho fact.s. The 
evjiiaiiation then as now prolU rcd b\ L ltramon(aiic‘» o- tho case 
of Galileo, wldch then us now' vva.'< nuMl. commonly alleged against 
their preten.sioiis, was that “ the deci'.i.ni was not utlcu'd Irv' tho 
l\t]’e cr czz/'/iri/rd, but by Cai'iliii.ils, h-r whom no one ckdims in¬ 
fill 1 11 lilt tv, and w a.s a im-re di^'ciplinarv en.ict incut very ncci“*savv for it a 
timc.s.’’ Xow llio original decree ui the Index under date of’iinrcb 
5, 1616, states that “ il has conic to ihc knowlcdgo of tho Holy 
(.'ongregation lluit that fnhc Pythagorean doctrine, altogether op¬ 
posed to the divine ttcripiiire, on the niobilily of the eai tli andtno 
immobility of the snii, which Copernicus, &c. . . . is being pro- 
iniilgatod and accepted by many,” and Hccordin.?-ly, “ le.^t an 
opinion of this kind insinnale itself further 10 tho doAtniotioiiv/ 
Catholic truth, coudoinus the htioks which loach it. It is allowed 
by Dltriiraontanee that this would ho nn e,v cathcilrd decree if it 
contained certain words indicating that the Pope Iiatl ordered its 
promulgation j the 8impli3 answer is that the insertion of thi.s ptii- 
ticulur fonuulft is quito a modem custom, and that lo argue any- 
Ihiug from its omission in a decree of 1616 is on ignoivmt or dis- 
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honfst nnacLronism. Jt ifi furllif v ur^/od iIj.U tlio divlno pft of 
infallibility attaclKd 1o tin* of IIm' niifl rainiot hd 

(lolog.itcd tootbors; it cannot ih.'rol’ovt;* bo cxorcisod by a Cun- 
j/r+'fratinn nf Canlirm!-*, ntnl, in lb'.' ab.-otico (jf imy dii’ocd jjroof, wo 
nvo not juijtifiod iu a^'ii’uin;/tlioir jud'/niont to bo I»iit in 

this CHSo thoroii^ abnii-l.int proof. Tbo condornnation oi ('opcnijcaii- 
i^in w'flB, and was kinuvii to be, n I'ajvtl‘piduiMcTit. L’mil V.,*’ as 
llio edil.oi* of tlio /iV- t\‘ic adiuit.s, “ lunl aibs-dlv onilt .1 -vsUli 

the l;Oi>L-T<vatio,i of Iho linK>\ in soloiniily ib'clarii) ;'llial ei':- 
nicani.sin coiiImi'V to Script’,nv.’’ ]\loViH)\i‘r i!ic liaM of^i,L!l. \’, 

consul I Huso (.’L>n;rn';.;<itioiH of (.'avdiii I's i \po .-1, il'd( 1 
that ni-Ji’e wri:^lity nmttors, (jrariorn, slionld i-' I io i!-o 

Pojic hinivv'lf for hi'< juilprniont j and ibo oon-Knuii.il i-ej o; (’,m„ .,i[- 
C'lnisui, ■which Ikis Ihtii publicly Ibr m inv uiid i tiu; 

Jii^hc',1 (‘.■ck'olparuMl jmlvonapc, was conli ■ I'dly IVMi’ d 
otio of these r/rarfom. And, thonyh to ri iinoc all sh.'.dovy 
(jf doubt, on Galileo's publiculiou «)|“ the J'u'loiu smuio 

twenty years later, Urban VIJJ. cac'M.'d it to be lUihln l\ noiil'i il 
that ‘‘by onlor of tlm liord If-iic and Uoi I ('.u'llniU nf il)..- 
Supreme ftud Univor.sal Impiisitioji/’it b.d h. ea air-Md', dccl.nd 
that his doctrine‘‘that the Minis in Ih.- ei nhv m, lli.* i. ii\ 
and immovabk'from its plaeo i-i alr^m 1, phili' "jjhii dl\ .-md 
formallif h(‘.n‘tind,hiiL'A\.i^K'\t is f vpiv->K Ci'iili. n to !bdy Si ri]*- 
Luro”j and furthermore lli.i1 liisboinLi li.ul been jnil mi the l.id.-.v 

“ ihiit .so perniekms a dnetrine ini'dit he ah. In r Lilm i away 

{promtA follrrtfur) toid apie.id no I ntli to tla- In :ia \ ihlinin iit 
of Ciilho’ic triilli.” 'I’bi.i oriLonil iinkmieiit ( •' (I'e liuir\ \\,m 
nnuounced to Galileo in a (‘oirj O'v.ilkn hr d (]jn kup,. ^ 

i ireseiicc', as li« was (■\pi-t-d> .:,nl olliiI,'l!', I'laiiidi'd wl.v‘'i, 

>y afb’i’warJs contimiin;.}’ to (e-adi th' e,'’;dmi".d n!.;',imi, ne 
had inclined “\eljv*m.'nt nn.^pieion oi' hen n..'- I,.’ 

absolved till lie bad limn .ii'-nn sulennily he'oie llm i'ei;"I’e^.i- 
lion, ‘^wdlli n pure he.iit and ladb unleiem'.l, abjored, eii. 'd, 
and detested lIio aboNO-iUiined enms rnif/ /,fi i-.-tcA, and e\ ly 
other error and heresy conlrarv lo the (Jatliulie and 
Homan ('liiireli.’’ Smdi are the t<‘riin and i irennir'l met <if 
tho fiontcnco pronoimcod nn Gaiihn'., te.ieidi'-- by a (.'oiijn- 

patlou CLdablisliod' to ipiole the laill of Shvlm " I inyiiiei 

iirinis:'imiim t.'atliolieie lidei propiiun.i'‘nhn'i . . ein cb MinniiiMi 
I’ei j/rnvilatem I’ontife.v Hmih.iiiijs }>ia Iden* .-.del." ff .-nidi .i 
ileci.sion is not an er {iithrilra jiidpoieiil nf lie I’ope. A\ii I 
14 .^ 'I'o fleiiy it, in llie word.s id' the Jrarn. d .niflior aij’e uK ,e- 
ferred to, involves three alisnrdUies -(i I lli.il I la' If'pe imil ii:j' 
with a ('on;,rriy!ilion to and o a law Im’ tlm niii’ l('l,e..eli dor 
not i]ro fi!cfo act in Ids otlieial enp.'.eily i”'' Snini i,'e la-:!-.| iPn- i.j' 
tho Church; (:i) that ^aidj l.-ni'inipe in a Ikp.il llnll a.. *■ oM 
«u/»Mretulerint,jnwf/'rt <Tac/f>cib7/crejleiatit," or’’;. r.iMor.i envi luipiv' 
itd voA I'd mc<i-^wrrA lux/rns de!'en\‘iitnr, nl ([ind I'eeiuidiim I’' iiiii 
expediret, cjns }?i’aliji adjuvanle i^fuf inuut'.;,'n\i\\ leiir jo 

tho Hope in liis jirivale eapacily only; (j) that when a Hoiililnal 
CoD}ireirulion, aeliiifr iukIit the I’npes order-., te'.tilies that an 
opinion since its cundemmdkm by the J*ope is to lu- repanh-d as a 
Jteresj/, to be abjured wltJi all other errors .’ind Jievi-^jes aL’.'Liii.'.t the 
}roly Catholic ami Ajiostolic Uumi’ii Chun h, it y t doe-i iiut atlet-t 
that tho Holy See ha.s condenined that o(iiiijon. 

Let it be t'lirthiT remembered that I’iImji \ Jir.- wdm eerlainly 
took up Iho matter on public jrrounds. and not, ns In^ ii-’Oii m lO, 
unjustly contended, out of personal .spite-'CM'eti d fimn G,dil“.) an 
unre.servod c.r ntiinio a.ssent to the dnetinie id' tie; previous (Iijch m 
of the Inf[uisition ap'ainst him in And lie' Jinhlin Jl-tittn 

maintains, reasonably enoiiph, that “ tlie I’opo new r exacts .d). nluti* 
nnd unreserved in-sent to any dnetrine fromindix idn.il Calboliiv., 
except 'svhore he evnets such a?,sent from the whole beds of ('hn-- 
tiiui.s ; ofhmrisc tie would himself dtdrou tiuit im:/;/ of }'it(h whi’t 
it is his ojfice to mcintain." It was Ihereline uhiir.dory on all 
Catholics to reject the heresy of Galileo. .Moieoxer, in i66| 
Alexander VII. in tho Hull Ihmms i.smc/solemnly 

ratiliod tlio decree of tho liidev of Ifnf). We m.iyadtle./; almti^ 
danti that., uccordiiij: to a I'nief a<ldre.-*sed by I'iu.-i JX. in 1864 to 
the Archbishop of Munich, n.'-nally rcLarded Iw I'ltr.amonl.inea as 
an r.r adhedru judgment, “men e.aiinot liaxe tlint perfect adhesion 
to revealed trutli whieli is necessary for llie proirress of seiL-nce ami 
tho refuting of omir, unless .... they snbjeet tliemsekes 
in com'eif’uee to the decisions eonci'mliijr doctrine put forth by the 
Pontilieal Contaepfatiiiiis.” IMr. (darke }n\es no authority for his 
assertion, borrowed perbap.s from Ventuii, that ikuedict X.l\k 
suspended the decree afrainst Galileo. \\ hat is certuin is that the 
works condemned in that decree are included in auimk.xpublklied 
by BenedictXIV., to which was attaclied a Constitution cxpies.sly 
npprovinjj, conlirniinjr, and oiijoinin;; its obsci vauce on all ptr.'-ons 
overywlievo by npostolic.il auLiiority. 

In his last Ictier to the Times Mr. Clarke citc's a pas.^aeo from 
Hr. Whew'eli’s History of Scicutijic. Ideas —for wliieh, by the 
way, he i;ive.s n wroii^' reference—to the eli'ect that Cardinal 
Bfllarmine, at tho timo of llie decree against Gajileo, whose 
objiirtition ho received, spoke of its being rescimU-d if a de¬ 
monstration of tho helioccnlric theory should Lo discoveivd. If 
tho quotation of Bellanuine’s word.s i.s aecnrate—and Whewell’a 
account of the Galileo ftflair in his Jlktory of the Indmtiva 
Svitmvvs is in many particulars inaccurate—il need not mean 
any more than that ho was sure no Such denioii.-dratiDii w'ould 
ever be discovered. Bo that as it may, Bellurmuie's opinion, 
whatovor it was, was simply that of tin individual Cardinal, 
and, if Whowell vigluly interpret,9 it, was couclushely uier- 
raled by the sub-equont acts of Urban VIll. and Alexander 
YII.1 wbicb attest the strictly dogmatic character of the condem¬ 


nation of Galiloo’s “ heresy.” As to contemporary estimates of tho 
fureo of tlik deeiee let (wo witne^ises snffico—one an opponent, tho 
other a dt;voLed adii. of Galileo. 'J'ho .Jesuit Cazrams, writing 
to Gaa^endi, “ Viiie.s . . . quam non immeribi jam indo a 
Copernicl ti-mpore lAvhshi semper linic so orrori oppoaiierit, 
emnnuo eliaiu mu i--ime non Ctiidinalesnliqui, ut ais, sed iSupremuni 
dl'cledw Copnt Virnlijl 'o d,rnt() in Gulilaeo damiuiverit,etnt no in 
\erluj i.iit ... ripto doeeretur, snjieti.'^siino })i’ohi}iuei’ii 
Gii the oilier liaml, Vki.iiii, ait eii'luisiuslic disciple of Guhleo, felt 
it iie'’. 'sarv in w iilin;: his ma^-h-rs life to speak of Iho Copeniieiui 
tlu'iiry a.s “ tj^h d.o.mil.i da Snnda Vhtesa come reimg- 
lu’iile alia di\i'iii Si lipluia.” Cu tho whole, tbo ]<‘';n'ed 
b'oiu.iii (.'atluilie xaiiIlv to wlonu wo arc largely ind.-bled for 
^kefeli of tJ.ihleo's eiiv' does not at all o\('rr.hoiit tlio 
111 uk wdien Im diaw.-^ from it tlie.-e infejvnee.-i:—(i) Home— i.e. 
a rordiiieal Congregation infomied by tho Hope—miiy put forih a 
(leckluii rielemllieallv j'lLo ami doetrinally orroiieouB; ( 3 ) an 
opinion w nil'll the I*om(_> hajA pulilkly required u Catliolic lo abjure 
mill liable nml f.i'.-e may bi' iieiketly bound; (3) tho Bo])*' may 
ri'piui il Caibolie lo a.-.-enl recuimoUi a judgment doel.jinslly 
eir. I;c !; (j) he in ly Inrtlier eomnniiid a I’ontilie.'il Cougi'eg’a- 
Iku to jnoiKi.l.' itr, iu a part of the teaeliing of ibt; Holy 
C.’.'Jiolic and Apu,.l.iiie llom.tn (ihunh, what is sckulilie.'dly lalso 
m l ilocti-MKill\ ii'ii'iieoiH; (5) lie m,iy ulUeially “eonfiiTii libs 
bi.'linen " till' (’aidni.'U in an ei'ior on tlie niatlor of failh, and uk^ 
bi.'i .'.nlii"i itv .. 1 I'oi e. lo iinlocl rin.ile 1 bo (diureh thevoxvilh ; {(>) it 
j 1.- umL al\,,i'i , i'oiid bn- C.itlioiie; to ihiiiit as liuiiic diu-s, even on 

j i i!l'(-. Ill' (io( (1 me. 

I', fme eojii bnh'i'j it imiy be vi.bt to nn'iilioii that a loojdiole— 
i-ci',/, Hi - for Ui ,.-e who derive t'l nconeilo the Viitiuui 
lii.'iee- witli (lie ('a’m of hl--lorv hius been proxided hi 
O’..' of i!]’. Xeoin.in'-i lale.^l pub'ieniioii.-i. The ('ndleas ilisjuiU's 
i f (la 'ilo' i. 1 •- on lb.' ineiiningof the taliiAiiiiinic formula 
iij'o ii'-li ii'im. In llie third volunio of hiis Uisforual Sl;riehi‘>.^ 
in .1, I'.eie lo llii' xi'i V inleie.''ii.ig Ik.'.ay on Theodortl, now pub- 
h-heil I'v r till' lii.-q t'eie, Dr. Nevvinau snegvst,s an expliniation of 
(be woo!., iij jMii'ntl;. Iiimied wiili a \iew' of rei^tiieling' I'oina r in¬ 
i','ilib'e .leG'ioii,-, l,> Uie ‘.iiejle ea'-e of the Immaculate (kimi pllon, 

J It iialeeil ('Mil ill, 1,1 ilei n will Milibly Ids secoml eriLi'i’ioii. 
j “ Si! 0 '\\ !ie o1;.-.'ri e.T- -tJio il.ilii’S are our own —“ (or an er < (dlo dni 
j (leei-nni of ilie Hope is leniiired lii^ hirmal iuiti.iliou of it, his 
I laitiioi 'i> 0 / u V, diiiyyiWaWw'^ iiKei’iiece iiinid lli'^ com I, ^i: .'/4 
‘ .'.kcno'iHh,; paiclld to those of an iblvnuideal Voumd." Tlmve k 
ee. I.iinly only oi'e |\ip;il deeisinn Unit will s.irmCv tbo thiid coll- 
I iklioii, and w e aro inelined to doubt, w lu'lber any can be found, 
tiiiliv spc.tkiiin. to witi.sfy the seOom! ; the Bull Jufjolda- W'.'ns 
geiicViillx -lUppo-ed to be the coinpi.ouioii of I’at.saglia. No doubt 
tills I Hi er]n elation ol’ e.i (a/hedni would go fur to reliexe the 
IveiisiiigLc'ii IToi'es-M'i's, mid perhtqts numy inoru beside.^ of their 
emb.in’ii-snit'nt.s. But we inii.st confess to pomo mi.sgiviug- as to 
bow many e\eii of tho luliiorily Ib.'sliops who ha\o since .siieeuriihed 
W'ould 1)0 ]irepared (qienly to adopt it, and still more ns to how it 
w'oiild lie reeeixed at Homo. Ilow far it agrees with tho theory of 
tho DuNin Jlceu w lli.'it the Pope ‘‘ newer ceu-ses” lo speak inlallilily, 
or witli Kalhi'i' Galh\ey'.s desire for that luippy time when a new 
dogma-—lib* tho daiTv ]iio\ihion of manna in the wilderness—will 
bo boolowed on us o\e)’y inornini':, we iiood not fi.sk. 


IIOMflUnU ANT) BADKX. 

^^IIEN the reign of roulette and ronge-e.t-noir came to a closo 
in llu; Gei'inan wateving’-places, many people be.sidcs the 
inluibil.iiits of iho.'-o jiliieea were iutfrestud in epeculating on 
I heir future. lOacli seniirate Bath had ita own circle of patrons, 
in addition to the holiday touri.Mts who went llulUu’ing about 
from one to anoflier caprieiously distributing their favours. 
How .soiiio of tlicso Baths could hud constant visitors at all 
lo return lo tlmm year after year, w'na a sending Jiiy.slorv lo 
lilt! atlmirera of otlieis. "I'lic only plausible explanation was 
that tberu were genniue believers in the virtues of particular 
springs, who had the resolntion to back a favourite foun¬ 
tain to pnll thorn tlii’taigli agiiinst their intirmities, although 
feeriously li.indieapped in the courso of the cui’O by a depres¬ 
sing iamos[)hero and dull surroundings. There was I'lms, for 
example, baried in iho depths of its valley, with overhanging hills 
rsuliating' perpetual heat upon stagnant air that could never bo 
stirred except when it was swept out by a hurricane. Yet, iu 
spite of tlie luck of .shade and freshness and of any am'oeable variety 
in itssiiiToundingfl, Bma was habitually patronized oy the German 
Emperor-King and bia nephew tbo Czar of All the Ruseias, and 
of course, when pi'rsouages so exalted set a fashion, hot'olkeopera 
seldom have reason to grumble. Even whoa the gaming came to air 
t'nd, I’lius could still count on a fair share of popularity so long 
as her waters prolonged tho lives of the potent monarchs who 
nniiually visited theni. But there were other watering-plncea more 
fortunate in tlie advantages bestowed upon them by natuw, and 
consequently more indimendcut even of the moat distinguished 
palroiuige. Tliero was Wiesbaden, which lay so conveniently for 
thu Rhino that few of the pilgrims of tho great river foiled to turn 
aside and drop in there in passing. The golden dome of ito Greek 
church glancing in the aoiuiglit on tho piue-coverod heights served 
as a sort of advertisement to the tables that were spread as traps 
under its shadow. Wlieu once you got there, it was an open question 
whetlior you would like tho pkeo or take an intense aversion to it. 
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The society was scarcely all that could be desired by the lastidioua 
or aspiiitig, oapocially after Nassau had ceased to bo uii iu- 
depeiidont principality, and the ox-soveroij?n no longer imngled 
with Ids guests or drove over from his palace at Ricbei'ich to din? 
with his tenants in the Kursaal. The scenery was quu^tionablo iti 
fpiality, and might bo defined even by its admirers as tainvly pic¬ 
turesque. The carriage roads wore decidedlv dusty, and the wood¬ 
land bridle-paths lay deep in sand; while the place itself was 
too much of a city, and there, as at blma, there was some¬ 
thing to object to in the temperature. If invalids and vaUdii- 
dinarians wore attracted by the soothing vapours of the? hot 
springs and the worm water that ilowud stroiiiiiiiig down tlio 
streets, man^ outsiders hastened their departure iVom what 
<18 they fancied, be as relaxing as a Turkish balh. 

Without, however, stopping to cviticizo all these watering-plaecs 
in detail, wo may say, with a pleasant holiday CornNjuiiKhiiit ol the 
7V?n<*j«, that there were two of tliem that might. pnuimjiecd 
facile pnndpes. Ilombur" on the heights and iiiMleti-JIideii <lis- 
iauced all competitors. Jiotli w'oro famous h.s ci*utn*hi nf ]duy; 
though in that respect the former had been doing its "to 
take the wind out of the sails of it.s older ri\al. AI llid.'u 
there were the usual heavy odds in favour of the tables. At lloiu- 
burg, tlmnks to the enterpriso of speculative catrcpmu-irr.t, who 
advertised an alarming sacrilico in ord(;r to bring giht to tlu ir 
mill, the rougo-ot-uoir waa played with the droii-n'fmt, uiul 
the roulette with a sitiglo zero. Consoquenllv, if a gentle¬ 
man was starting from home on a gninbling tiip to invi'st the 
savings df his year’s income, or if a daring and in\entivc t-piiil luid 
(lovised some infitlliblo system to break ll»o banks and lai ilie 
foundation of a foiiune, it wms only naluriil tli.al lie should bciul 
his steps towards Hamburg. And, considering that tin* nanibk'is 
wore tho most geuerou.s patrons of both place'..; tliat it "was tlieir 
gold that fed the fnimtaiiis which pliiyrd in frj'lili/.ing sli.i’wi'r.-i 
on the Kursjial and its pleasure grounds, fruiUiil of ball', iiiul 
operas, plays and concerts; lliat they hired the li:in(lv()mt'.''t suIum 
< jf jijiarlnjeuts, ordered reckless dinners of the vstaiira^our-., nud 
never looked at the items of the bills; tbut, wb' difr on tin* bunk 
of ruin or flush of funds, they cqmilly paid fancy price.'^ Ibr us(h‘'-'i 
nicknacks in the slums and stalls—cousldering all ibis, we should^ 
have iiniigiuod that Tloiubuj'g would have uliogttlj.'V eclip.sed ii.s 
rival in the good old days of the tables. A' a. mutter i>i‘ fict, how¬ 
ever, it wa.s not only passing strangers, tempted to try their luek 
and provoked by losses into penscMiring, who were foiuid to di.)p 
their money at Baden, Prole.s.'Sional gam ('.'ter;, paili'd with liirgi* 
.sums thi're, though tliey had only lo take tickets for the. sliort journey 
to llomburg in order lo tight llu! b.ink on far more I'avourable 
tenii.s. It may luive been iiartly that, in the ganibiei’s proveibial 
fren/y,tlu'v ran their heads iigainst st(.)ne walla in .slu-i'i* lo\e of the 
excitement and coiitemptnous disregard of calculations; it may 
have been insome degree that, in a spirit of g’ambling cliiv.-ilry, lliey 
took a Quixotic ploasuro in coping v.'ilh exceptionally formidrilik? 
odd.s. JStill, howovor much these Bophistrie.H and illusions miglil 
servo to slitlo the rcmonijtr.inces of common .scu.se, the true ev- 
planatiou of llio fact that piny was ulw.'iys In'i-^k at lliuion 
notwilhstnnding the superior inducements of Jiomburg is .‘.miply 
that miiny peoplo inJhiitely preferred Jiiulen t(» any otlu-r hojoiini 
in the Biuiaon. One would have aujiposed therefore iJial, when 
the ganung was brought to aii taid, Baden, which had always held 
its own with llomburg, would Imve been left in dtieidedly tin; 
better plight of the two. Its former freipicnters would chug to 
it still, wliile it would win over many who hud been lured to 
Homburg by sordid jiecimiary coiisidmalions. Tlie VVmcs CVutu- 
spuiident assures us that this is not the case, if is letters from 
Baden echo lamentations wliieli he had to listen to o-verywhere. 
The glory of the place had gone with the guests. Tim great hotels 
were well nigh empty. The shopkeepers might inonopoIi'/t‘ any 
pleasures that were going, if they had spirit to mijoy them, lor 
thei'e was little business to keep them in tlu'ir shops. ’The shady 
alloys before the Kur.saal and around tlio kiosque were haunted by 
i ho "sad sped res of the former glit taring company; nay, e\ eii on t lie 
otf mornings in the groat week of the races tliere was scarcely a 
sign of animation to bo witnessed on Iho road tliat leads to the 
course. Tho worthy citizens of llomburg, on the other hand, sei’m 
to be tolerably cheerful, and with considerable cause. If tilings 
are not a.s brisk as could bo desired, at all events ihcy are livi-lior 
than might have been expected. Invalids nmy empty "their glasses 
at tho springs of a morning surrounded by ftomothing like tho 
merry crowd of happier times, and there are guests onough to en¬ 
courage the mmiicipality in persevering with a fairly well-tilled 
progi’amine of entertainments. 

Yet, although llomburg apimars to have tho best of it for the 
present, wo cannot believe that Baden will be nowhere in the end. 
Homburg suffered by the abolition of the tables only in common 
with other gaming resorts, and over many of them the qualities 
of her air and her waters gave her a decided suporiority. She 
had been very much supported, if not actually made, by the 
better classes of English visitors; they were precisely the jieople 
who •ared least for play, and most of them indeed positively 
object^ to it and to the nordea of scamps of both sexes whom it 
attracted, Homburg besides is in iho neighbourhood of the great 
city of Frankfort-ou-tlie-Main—it is, in fact, a sort of suburb of 
it. Baden, on the contrary, is far from any town of importance, 
and has depended almost entirely on visitors from a distance. 
Visitors it had from ill countries; there were many llussians, 
many Americans, and not a few English, But the nationality that 
predominated over every other, that sot the fashions, and gave the 


tone to its society, the Froncli. Tin; FmiHi might Iw s;rid 
to havu aunexod it, witli tho free const-nt of ilu; inhabitants. 
Biiring a couple of mouths, when llm season waa ut iu height, 
llien; was a steady iueursiun of invadin-g columns by wnV cf 
Nlmsburg, desipciiding daily in balUlions on the Oos ]>latlorm. 
^^o^t of tho members of lliis Grand Army canm with IwAlicose 
iuli’.ntioiis towurds the bank, and tho Hying corps of Amazons 
th.it it numbered in its ranks were too very Herreat of tlu) 
fuiiibiiLiiuts. A notoriety of the demi-mmule was the last 
pci's.m in thf' world to care for tho paltry dillerenco betwi'on one 
zero and u imir of tlicni, when sho ramo atlonded by a train of 
adiuinr.''. who ^ied with each otlu*r in keeping hor HUjipliod with 
amuiiiintion. ihjt, unli:i]'pily for both parlies, when tin; war 
broke out, tho town \»Jj]eli had hoeu socially French remained 
peographieally (lonmin. Fong IxMbre a juirdanieul (lovernnient 
tampered with the grs ml i ill ion of the pl.iei:. Iktih'u was shiver¬ 
ing in tho cold thiidow’’of i1k; coming e\<qit. and experiiuicing a 
bilti'i* foretaslo of the calamily iu store for it. Tho Freneii were 
ki'pl a\v:iy, and no one liirii-'d up to itqikiee llieiu. Fora whole 
Season tho only onti'flitiiiiiieiit tiiat was otleied lo lli.‘ stray 
traveller was tho .sound of tlie disttful gun.- when the (h nufins 
Were homburding .Slrasljnrg. alter jA-iwe had han signed 

nut iiiMiiy of tin' I’reiirh eaine Lick'. 'J’he lea-t p-ilriolic of iheni 
shrunk from eloso daily contact w itli ilu-ir (iemiaii eonqia tor." on 
(Jertnan territory, 'flii.s feeling siir\i\es ^liiI, and iiiorcuver tJio 
old Irerjiienlers of Baden are jifd those wlio least care lo re\irit it 
in it - altered state. If tliey are iiuiter.ili; galue^!e^H, they g'> h'l* 
tie* sijason to Monaco or lieiidav(.*. If tluw ti-.-d vtnly to'.jaiuhlo 
beeauH- <Miii1)liri^'- fell in their wn>, tJu'V jueler lo (-uj'') the 
gaieties of Troinille or Biarrii/. 'riuue i.-;ilw.!\r' a elninii in a 
ei'o\\(h-(l Uii'l ehaUeriinr prouieii.idt' by the s. i, while Ihe itnieJy 
Ir'aiilifS id' liill and d.i!*' in the Itlaeli lou. A Jntve but siunll 
alliafti'ins for V'li'nchmen ('\cept J'ur pieincking' piii'ji.'H.'s. hor 
other ij.itions, liowexer, who ure cqtahle of reallv lining nature 
fiu lier imn sale', tlu'se finest be'intii s niii'!, inevit'dilv net as a 
ri:iL''iie1 lh;il will gviulii'illy draw theiu in inerea'ing nundiers, 
AVe I’.iv nothing .ngiiiii.-t Homburg', whnh we. iVuiey \erv mueh iu 
mans ways. We liase been (old Unit the waters there am g.iod. as 
tiu'v n-iliaidy are i‘M-i'edini.dy uupleas.ml. Nothing run be fredier 
than the moriiiiig bree/es Ironi thy d'loinns. There me agree.ildo 
enough di.'tniit exi'uisions iu the inoniV lins, hii<. in the prottv 
grii'd. !)', th.it lie around the Kni'suil art and wealth h.ave eon- 
spiied to do their utmost, I’ntin point 01 nalurid be inly Ifoin- 
b.iig will : ot belli* eompari.son witli lkul..*ti for iin iiishiul. In 
opportunirie.-. for agreeable, expedilioiis of all leiigtlis, Baden 
iiKl.ed may rank uller J.sehb 'riii; lazy loit’-ier with book 
or einai* may find an inliuiie rurielv of ^ee!Jerv williiri lil'letM 
iiiiunles" saunter from liis liotel. ^ on li:i\e tho Bhiek Forest 
sfieteliing a.waV towards Sinltg ird, with eiidi.*.«.s .'iibjeels in its 
A.iJb ss lor the brii.rii and tin' jieni’ii, with ple.i.-'inl stiv.iin.s wbero 
no one will iiilerfort; witli \oiU’ fi.shi jilt, with inns ]ir)niitl\" but 
comfortabli.' where you may p'l.s-' a night, withevci'JjeiM roads over 
which you may tnuel econoiuicully by J'mspairu^r, lo s'ly nothing 
of an oce.i'-ioiial railway. In .short, linden is n place wJiieh you 
fall 111 love, w’ilh at liivil sight, aiidvviio.se ciianns win on you .';s 
you grow niuro familiar with them. It is punlied now ol‘ the ob- 
liiiMve vice .and dissipation which used to deter many sleadvgoiug 
>eoj)lo from pndonging tlie.ir stay tln'Te, mid wlieii once the w'orld 
a gms to realize this fiw'l, we gliull bo surprised indeed if it does 
not settle down to a suti.sfactoiy future. 


A SJ’NSilJI.K SF.liMOX. 

I T is a familiar couipbiiiit against clergymen that they .^re too 
much given to proacliing, ns the ^scotch laird swoie, ‘‘ at large.’’ 
and tlnal tliey prefer lo In'iiioan the sinfaliu*,-.s of the worid in 
fieiieral rather than to expose the paiiicuhu* vv ickediit;.sHv;s of tho 
people whom they aro uddii's.siiig. Tin; e.xpbiiuilion of len- 
dt'ucy has been given by an Anieric.an poet, who i-tMiuirks that Ihere 
is no danger iu going in xcry strougly agaiii.st wrmig iu tho 
.ab.-lract, for the simple leuMUi tliat thul Idiid of wrong is never 
committed, .and therefoiv nobody feels aggrieved when it is de¬ 
nounced; hut, he H.dds;— 

—yen mil'll not In* Innl nn p( itiKi'lcrsbis, 

]''er llu ii > ctii ei't kii loii;; lln' [ilhjiIi \s own bliln?. 

The Bisliop of Araueliester, howev'er, does not seem to ]>e dispo.si'd 
to adhi'ru to this prudent rule, and Ihu oilier day he look to kick- 
iugthe sliiiiB of some people nither vigorously. Tin; occitsi'ai w'«a 
a charity sermon iu order to raise' suhseriptioiis for tlie repair of a 
churcJi, wliieli wii.s built only thirlei ii veais aco. but wliicli, it 
seems, has had to ho pretty ne,urly rebuilt in consequence of tho 
foiiiidalions of llio columns giving vviiy. Tho Bi-sliop sei7,**il Iho 
oppoviuniiv of speaking in verv strong binguago of the conduct of 
people who “ scamp ” diurch buildings, and fro’ii cliurch bnildinga 
ue passed on very naturally to otiier builtlings, and denounced in 
equally emphatic terms the sv.sleni of erecting vvliat, it appears, aro 
technically known as jerry” buildings. These he explaiiiei to 
moan buildings which aro run up by s])orulalive buikh'rs of the 
flimsiest materials, with tho thinnest walla, at Iho len.st po?siblo 
cost, and intended to last tho least possible time. 'J'he Jtisho]) 
said he had leamod on good authority that buildings of this kind 
paid better than any others. It is to be feared that tho construc¬ 
tion of “jerry ” buildings is not ronflju'd to Manchester. «ml timt 
on examination too much of modem London would be found to lie 
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of the aame flinty and lirlitioiH texture. X<^r is the eoncuetion 
of commodities wliicli niisjht eomf undrr the ^viieivil name nt‘ 
jerry’’ by any means c'uiliiied te huililers find airliiteetd. We 
live in a workrAvhieh i-* perv.i'led with “jerry.” We meet it in 
dll directions. Wo e H,‘‘jerry " and drink “ jerry,” and p.j about 
^vith it on o\ir h.ick.'^. It Jns into our hoiists, our luniiluro, 
our ships. Our tea is iioii tilinL’'.s ami itidi;j:o, onr wine vinee-ar nr 
Buljduiric arid, our silk cotton. There in f.vct, ecairely an article 
of comuK'rce uou.ida}.'* n-hich is really honest Mini f;euulue, and 
•\\liiit it iMirnnits lo l»e. The \cry phrase “avilclo of cunnin ree ” 
has iicijin’n d an ominous sif^nilieance. ajid implies th.it. the article, 
ivludcier ii ir, has in pa.S'.iinr throup'h tin* hands of couinierci! 
Iji'cii Ir.iii'I'onut'd from its oriejnal cliarac'u'r into sonii'tliiiiLf more 
<n' te.-^t, Jiclitious. It is evident, llierefore, that if the clercv are at 
r.l! di.'po^i d to follow l’i.-<lnu) Kni‘'(‘r's example, and enira'-'e in 
.a eiu.siido afraiu&i “j''rrv,'’ ifiere is jtleiity of scope tor llielr 
eliorl.s in this dirccliou; cud it v/ill he ius(rui‘ti\(‘ to \val<‘h 
the rc'JidN. A few weeks ii'jo a ^\ol■kill‘J■-mau pii’ked up a 
hmidlo of l),uilvuutc.s in the sliei't, and at once o ston’d them 
lo the bauKevs to whom they hcloiieed. The binker.s not only 
rewarded tho tinder verv lilierally, hat mule lM<|uirv as lo the 
<-ki:’'ch which he attended and ea\e it a liand.some douaiion tdn. 
"Wi* have no iufmnuition as hi the sort of .vnuous wlfu li are 
pro u'hed in that church ; but the bard.ers appi'ar to havn bLcucou- 
ti id to jmleebv result », mill to asMime ihii,!i^ a member id' Hie 
r(ju;jfie.raliou liad ei\eii sindi a ri’maikcJjle proof of hi.s hoiie^tv, 
lies must Ik* dm* io tho wliolexoiiu' jnlliieiice of tlii« servii'es whieli 
l:c .ilteiided. It vvoiihl ceiiamlv be iMter<''>rin d'llie ti'-t (MuM lie 
;ij>[tlied on a w ider sc.de. We .should I hen hi’ alile lu foini .suuie idea 
or tlie pr.ici iimI value of the v.i-t amomil o[ M i uioiiie.iii;.;-w hich is 
con.sti'itly _eoin;4 ‘'n. Tl is not i verv body'u ho li:is ,i chance of 
Ji:idiii;r a haudh’ et uolts lui;e, liel'ore him in ihe .'■ti’iel : hut wlial 
mav he called (lie orilinarv lionc.^ ly of iMtiuhiiid is pei hips suhjeclcd 
to a more '.veariii.: .strain. Tl’er.> is no f,iih|i‘c‘L on whieli there is 
biic'i an iriHiiite v.irieiy of shades .md rclmemeiils of opinion as on 
wli'il (‘onslitnt>> actiml dishonestv, and there is no ,-iihjecl on which 
people rerpim* inoro closely to wnteh tln'nisr’lves, and tf. he wntcla'd 
OMU by their s]diilnnl mentors. Wliat iii the liit-t m.stiiiico would 
be eoiidemiied b\ every one as a friiml jets to be in a imiiiuer l(«e!ili/,.d, 
or .at least, wliitewiished. 1 )\ custom. ’I h iS, adullr'nilion, whieli 
in lluj bejinninir is furtively jiraeli-ed with fear and tivmhhuj, is 
altervY.irds carried out cnnlideiitly and s\sternalically on a lar;n’ 
hCale. .and i.s supposed to be siiHieiently ju-iilled. by tin.’ fact tliat it 
liny become a eoiiimoii practice of ihe tr.ide ft is ]’ecojni/.i*il, 
e.ven by popular and rel'ovmiu;!: faulesmen ■ ;%«i .Mr. Ih-ipdit, as 
n form of competition; .and, us i verv body does it, nobody is held 
to he specially to blame. It Is probabK- that in tile .’o!\ 
d.ivs of tlio evil tin; bnilders of “jerry" hon?cv niiiv liave hid 
a paiilty .smuc of wroneduinj; lait this would juiss away as 
bnihlinys of tliia rlelusive cliaract'T wtre praduallv multiplied. 
A liost of Competitors would rise up io Kei’p (‘ach other in 
ciuintenaiice; n younjer ^icueraliou would wn])licitly accept 
“s-ampini; ” as a regular and jn-opm- method of husiii».5s, .and .anv 
ohj-'ctiori to it w'oiild be met with I in; ie;idv answer'listom of 
111" traile.” TJiis is the insidiouspioe], '.s Iiy which mere common 
dicaliiiir is in course of tinu* leeiiimati/ed, and it surelv fall.s 
wiiliin the rniiLie of evils iij,ori winch the pulpit ■. ii;jlil be e\- 
pcc'’cd t) briiij to bear .sncli intlueiiec as it. pos.si-.^cs. Unliaiipilv 
it is usually mute «iu sueh nialteis, and prefcis tini’ lan^ua^m about 
the iihslr.iet to plain laiieuapj about the euiiercli*. 

It is eertiiinly not deMrabh* that eleipMiieu should r.«sldv thrust 
themselves Into pidiiical or econouneal eontrovusies in re^ijard to 
■vvliieh they canuol sjicakwill) ;in\ p.n ticiil.ir aullnaitv,and vvliii’li, 
too often, thi'ir lan;,Mun;e sljovv.s that limy do not uiidcrst md. 
'J'hcro are, however, many ijnesti.ins of practical luorahtyujon 
Xv’hieh, it they lool: for practical results from I heir pjcai'hiujr, they 
mi'jht reasonahly in* snp}!osed lo have somethinj' loaay; for, 
thouLdi it is trill* th.at such (p.cslions do not hll the whole sphere 
of iclieioiis tcacliinj-, tlicy occupy .at least an iiuporlanl pait ol it. 
Tile Jiisliop of .Miiiiclic’-ier <’v*uld net Mint his eves to the I'ael. 
Ilnit the reason wliy he was preachiii;^^ an fqipeal for siib- 
f«criptioi.,s on the ocensiiui to wliiidi we luive nderred was th.at Hie 
biiildin;.,^ cd the church in tin* lust imslnncc liad been “ seanijicd "; 
bat ihcvo are mimv much wor-e ihimj.s to whii’li clivnvmeii, as 
a rule, appi*ar to be less scndlive. Tlu’i’o i.s tho .suhji'ct of in- 
teiiiperancc, for example. Mans elciii-yunm an* in favour of coerei’co 
lejisl.ali'in, with .a view to tin* su}»prc wjon of this de.nnictivo vice ; 
nnd it IS euriou.s that th-’v t'lil to pm-i eiva that their demand for 
taich a remedy is praclically aii adiui.. ion of the weakiics.s of their 
O'.', II resoiiiec.'*. '('he natural iiifcri'iice would seem to lie that the 
preachin;j’}s)wer of tin* count r\ is somehow either not tajiplicd as it 
should be, or i.s w.iutinic iu some element of force. Ji, may lie said, 
no doiilil, that the class(*.s who arc most waasted l>y inloiiiperaiiceare 
ju.sl iliosc whom it is most ditlicult to hriii;; within Hie raiiire of 
pulpit inlluoncos; hut ihir- a-ralii is only im ackiiowledfjrnie.iit in 
nivilher form that pulpit iiilliicncc is UmsI cll'ecluid w’hc.rc it is 
luii't lei^Liiicd. And in aiiv c.isc, this niyuimait docs not apply 
lo other classes of the community, who arc toleralily rct;iihir in 
their fiilcndanee at ehuveh, hut whofe j;ersonal morality fccaveely 
corresponds with Ihe reli;rious doctrines to wliich they prorc.s.s 
iidlierence. Tho llishop of iManelii’.'jlcr, for iriataiice, mipht pro- 
litftbly follow up his diseourso on “ jerry” witli Koiue reiuarlia on 
tho maunfarture of shoi’t-mca.sure leeU of cotton. There is uI.'jo 
tho notorious system of loadin;> cotton cloth with chiilk in order 
to inwea.se its wei^dit, and thus dtlVaud purchiisers who buy 
nu article of which a consid(>rahle part vanishes a.s soon us 


it is wetted. This is a thievish trick of the worst 
kind, nnd it is known to bo practised by a largo nunibor of 
lifinc.a.diiro ni;nMifaclurer.s. Thewii ia no sort of reason for adding 
challi to tin* exb'ui to wdiich it ia used except to givo a fictitious 
wciglit to till* fabiic, and it is deliberately and systematically added 
for this puriHHL*, and for this purpose alono. Wo have ‘‘jeriy 
here a.s well as in chnrch-hnilding, and if sermons are intended i‘or‘^ ^ 
pr.iclical correction, they might naturally be expected to bo di¬ 
rected ag.iiii«t this and other c^[iially lla«i’ant acts of mercantilo 
ili-^lioricsty, from the almo'si universal adulteration of tho shop- 
kcepeis tij Hie bnhhlc Companies of more daring speculators. Wo 
f-'hould be .‘^orry to say any thing 11 i.at could be construed into dis- 
re.-NjU’cl «»1 till* piiljiil, but, liko other public institutions, its utility 
mui't In; tested, not by its pretensions, but by results. 

The low tone of couinu'rcial morality is a subject wliich is usually 
avnidcd or ignored by preaeher.s, .and yet it is the most dangerou.s 
eitiiKi-r of tlm age, and its h.uudiil intlucnces may he seen on every 
.*-idi'. A sort of com eiitioual code of luorab has been invented ac- 
eonlinj to whieli almost .any tran.saclioji, no nmtler liowfrandnleut 
in iiiiciilion and dlect, is to be regarded as fair as long ns it does 
not aetii.'llv land a itum .at the Old Hailey, and, ev'eu if it 
does mirorlmuitely lead to limt awkward cenolusion, is rather 
to be pitied m a, mi.sfortuno than punished us a crime. It 
is obvious that nothing can be more dangerous and fatal than 
the aliiio'-phcie, wliicli i.s thus produced. It scatters its subtle 
and iii-idioiis poison In every direrrion, and corrupts and Coirodc”' 
ail who (Mi’.ic witliiii its inllui’iiec. Tin* simple rules of absolute 
ho'U'''l \ hi-iiij .‘•iii’rciidi'rcd, (U\jrci'.s of ilishouesty are soon hopo- 
le >1\ emit..milled,and the M*nso ofhonoiir i.s blunted to ever} thinj 
.s’Mvi’ tile id; op o(|n,s of tin: ciiiuiual law. A malady Jilai I,Ins, so 
(leeidv iifd ainl .so ii('\iou«, miLdit niilumlly claim tlie Httcnliou 
of .'.'piijiii.il [ili\‘deiaiin. Lilt it docs not jipfiear that it receives it. 
Tlu* Iniili I' that there aro imiiiy social di.sordevs which tin- 
law cannot loiieh. and which it is not. desirable that it should 
stv.iiii it'-elf to reach. 'J'hc.-e enn In* Mihdiied only liy Hie I'oici* ol 
pcr.'>u;i-lou and tho prc-isiiic of oiaiiion. The reason vvliv there 
IS '^o mueli eomniercinl laxity is simply bceaiise nii.s sort uC 
loM.^cm h.is cca.**ed to he n';.i.Lrdod as disreputable; it is recog- 
ni/ed as. at tlie wov.-^t, only a rather imprudent form of speru- 
latiM* iidveiitiiic. 'fin; prevaleiici* of sc.imping is duo to Hie 
eompitiliv.' spint, leleased tiom the re'.triiints of old-fashioiicd 
lioiie-'.v, and eiK’onragi'd by the (‘ountcuaiico of brisk compctitivi* 
I’l’Lnn rv. W’li.it Is w.nitrd to remedy this sltilo of things is a more 
whole,-.line eoinlilion of piiblie ojiluiou on such matter.^, and to tin- 
form.itio!i ot Hils opinion clergymen, if they had only llioconr.ige 
lo s}!eaK .lilt lln u- niiml,'',iimi the nculcnes.j —not loo goucriilly 
dill’used, it ii- to lie. (i-ared, at the present moment- to di.scern how 
they can he iiioi't usi’fiilly empli)\ed, might powerfully eontnhnlc. 

A ]).di*-iit has little to hope fumi a physiciau who will not dc.seeiid 
(Vom bi'o.id ;ri-iiera1 ,spt/<‘ulalioii.s on Hic law.s of health to the c,lo-o 
oh.-:er\alioii of tho vulgar ilct.iiLs of actual disease. 


titt: niriiHH ok st. kra.ntt.^ at as.sjsl 

S ~ tlMK ainiely has not unnaturally bei'ii f.‘lt for Hie f.iio of the 
art tre i.siire.s in the Franeiscin conv'ent and triple church ai 
Asdsi. 'flic lands, amomiliiig. it is said, to forty-two cstatc.s, Jiavc 
Ix.’cu cnulinciled and tho monies di.sjiersi’d; but vvliat sccni.s 
far woi.'C, in the eyes of iu-ch:eologist.s .and arliMs, is th.il 
redorers :irmcd with th.j authority of llie (Tovernmeiit are hiird at 
work in pulling iivviiv iilt.ar.s, knocking down walls, and renovating 
I ii'CM-iiei. 'I'lie ]>riests, as a matter of course, have been up in jirnii-, 
! Mild p.Miiters ami immy othi r.s whoso clieri.shed n.ssociatimis have 
j hi'cii >et lit nought are still clamomns. Jhit tho first panic ia now 
1 a little pa^t, and .a brief stalcniciit of fuels which we Lave learnt on 
I tho spot imiv ti'iid fiirllier to mitigate alarm. 

I On the di.'.’-oliiliou of the Mona ,*11017 of St. Francis provision was 
inade for the duo performaiici! of the services in the church, and a 
few‘ of the iu(iuk.s an* retained and siihsidizeJ for that purpose. As 
a, iiiatlcr of gi'ucral State policy they are not allowed to retain the 
pifdure.-(|ue garb of the order, but,drcs-ed in black, they nB.sume tho 
ollice and the a.spect of ordinary priests. We havo recently vvil- 
ni‘ .s'd in the Hower (diureli a function in honour of the Kathily 
of Hie M;i(l,)itna, which, .a.s lo the music imd the .scenic displav, was 
creditabk- to the clerical btitl' as now constituted. Moreover, tin* 
Go\erii’neiit,iu laudable zeal for tho preservation of historic w'orks, 
Jias taken the wholo structure ns a national monuinent under 
it.s protection, and a Simill annual •'raiU is made for incidental 
expel ijCS. 

The re.adcr may rcniomhcr that the church of St. Francis at 
Assisi coiibists in fact of tliree churches placed over each other. 
The lowest is little more than a chapel or a vuult, and its only in- 
tere.^t lic.s in tho tomb of tho Saint. This church has not been 
touched in the recent renovations. Then follows tho Middle 
Chujeh, 11 . massive, ghadovvy, and almost sepulchral striictuixi of 
the tliirlecntli century ; tho vaulted roof is of round arch||); the 
side cJiapel.*», later additions, aro pointed in tlio vaults and in the 
windows; tho wall.i an; covered with frescoes by tho precursors of 
Oimabue, by (hnmluie. hiin.self, by Giotto, and others. Tho Uupor 
Ohureh, .also of tho thirteenth ceutiu'y, displays tho Gothic style in 
its eiirly simplicity and breadth, and whilo 'the Lower Ghurch ia 
sombre and hcpulcWl, the Upper rises with joy as a creature of tho 
light into tho sky. J3olli churches were alike covered with fre.'v- 
COU.S, vvurJid which havo cruelly suffered, and are in parts irreuicdi- 
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aUy lost, Tha two chiirchos, when they Jiad received in the 
fourteenth century the finiehinn touojhea ot‘ ilie chief innaters of 
riowuce, and Siena must have oeen the most lovely end mature 
inaniftiatetions of pictorial art applied to mural decoration then 
extant. But in the course of time not oul^ did decay comO| but, 
' what was still worse, structures and paintings belonging to later 
and debased periods were rulblessly thrust into the midst of the 
early and good work. The object of the changes now in progross 
may bo and in general to be to reinstate as far as practicable 
the Lower and the Upper Churches In their original iiilegi’ity. 

This Iwld and, as some would say, rash euU*vpri.so has ibrtii- 
nately fallen into safe hands. Signor Ciia alcaselle, tbe ibllow- 
laboiiror with Mr. Grown iu the New llintonj of rnintuuj in Ifahj, 
was to be seen daily during our stay in A.H.sisi mounting scallblding 
raised in front of rroscoea or de.sc*endiug to evcavittions uirnio in 
search of some an(uo«t, hut di.sguised, structure. Tlnj respousi- 
bility of tho work i.s shared by Brolessor Botti f»f Venice, ami 
others. And so much inU*ie.st is excited that a little, company of 
architects, painters, and anmUmr-s has during the past montns been 
gathered iu Assisi. The yiade Prolessor of O.xford has been mak¬ 
ing studies from the frescoes ; a German artist in the service of I he 
Arundel fciociGty has clont' moro—he improve.^ on what lie sees ; liis 
copies, with ono exception, \vhieli is .said to be in fac.‘?imile, are of 
the nature of lestorulions; they d*) not repre.sent the pictures as 
they now arc, but as they might possibly Iwue been. In nddilioii to 
iheso labourers, there are iiie-hilceUs bu.sy in the tdldng of measure¬ 
ments, 'and archii»ologiHt.s studioua of mii.sonry and ohhcrvant of 
otJicr indications of dale.s and stylos. I'lic operations iji ])rogrcss 
favour these invesligations ; they may be likened to railway t'uL- 
tingfl which disclose hidden strata,or lodi.s,seelioii.s wliicli Jay hire 
.an underlying anatomy. 'Diis is tho very time for homo ono to 
work out a cartd’ul monograph of the whole slructure and its 
eheijuered history. UnlbriiinuLely but few written re.cords have 
been preserved; the. monks of St. Krancis appear to bo as illiterate 
us they are inarli-stic. 

Tho rostorations wero found one fine morning to have made a 
stidden and startling jump. lJuring the night, by the aid of 
twenty or more men, the olmoxions modern allars were, sw’ept 
aw.ay, much to Ihe eonstej-iialion of the priests who came as usual 
to .say mass. J 3 y Ihi.s bold strokci of business light was let in at 
dai’keiied windows ; fvescoi s by the dozen, especially a Madonna, 
Child, and Haints, by (jimabiie, were mad*' to look out onco more 
from walls long masiced; wliile, in placo of roccoco carpentry and 
ginicrack ornaments, stood llio simple stone albirs bdore whieli 
tlio immediato followTi's of St. b'raiiei.s had worshipped. But tlie 
cle.arances did not stop hero. Irom th(3 choir of tlie Lower Church 
was talcen a w'ooden singing gallery whereby more frescoes w^ero 
brought to light, and in Jilte manner J'roin the Upper Church stalls 
and 8e.xts in tarsia work, by no means b.id in point of art, were 
sw'cpt away from tho apso and tlie adjoining fnmsepts. ThU 
wholesale measum wo are iueliuod to think may liaio exceeded the 
bounds of diHcretioii; the wall.s now present a bare and imfurnished 
aspect, and tho piclure.s revealed, b«‘ing more w'lveks, oiler a poor 
eompousation. Still it cannot Ijo que.stionod that tlie east end of 
I he tipper Church is thus brought back to its first estate, and inorc- 
uvor by the i-omoval of these incnnibrancoa it has becoino practi- 
cablo to restore the high altor from the nave to its original siUi in 
the transept. J t is diflicult to realize, except on the spot, tho collec¬ 
tive re.sult of these change.^, but in general they may lie said to 
attain tho following end.s—tho clearance of a tnonsand and one. 
trumpery appurtenuncea whicli offended common sense .and pure 
taste, the reduction of altar ornamentation to tho compar.atiYo 
simplicity of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuric.s, and the con¬ 
sequent restoration of the wliole fabric to its first estate. There 
cannot be a doubt that much has been gained for archioology, and 
scamely less for art. 

While wo write, certain b'ritativc operations are in progress. A 
pickaxe and a spade are brought to ck'ar aw'ny earth from the 
columns of the portal of tho Upper Cliurch, in order to ascerbiin 
whether tho original approac.li was on the level of the present 
grass-grown piazza, ov by moans of ascending 8tcjp.s from below. 
A few hours sufficed to* prove that no remmintti of steps exist. 
Another and more important investigation is directed to the re¬ 
conciliation of hitherto unexplained anounlies arising from tho 
scattered and almost puqjo.seles8 distribution iu the nave, chapels, 
and transept of the Lower and Upper Churches of marble slabs 
inlaid with mosaic. The conjeclure is, not only that these ornate 
marbles may be made to fit together, but further that tho 
collective stmeturo constituted a clioir, with aiubonos and screen 
similar to that typical form found in San Olenientu at Home, it is 
aMost too much to expect that tho measurements and excavations 
now in progress will lit so precisely as to ostablisli this ingenious 
conjecture. But, at all eventa, such thorough and painstaking 
search shows that the present generation of Italian arcUuects and 
OTchieologisiB, unlike their presumptuous predecessors, do not 
seek to destroy, but are solicitous to reinstate. In this respect we 
ohsefVe in Italy a great change for the better. 

The greatest difficulty has been to know what to do with the 
fteseoes. They present diftcrent stages of decay, amounting in 
many places to ansolute destruction; some have crumhlod wholly 
iVom the widls, others are so far obliterated that the subjects cjui 
Iiardly be decipheredK while scarcely a single composition remains 
yyithout the loss of a nead, a hand^ or an entire fi^re. Under the 
<&tottmettmcea, yyhat course is the wisest? oeveral altema- 
; tiyee thenuehes.^ Sbme penens would be fotlod to 

mifet&iit the works were too preciouaVo betoi^ehed«t idl^ but 


to this position a sufficient answer is that, if not dealt with some¬ 
how, they must perish irretrievably; the misfortune, in fact, is that 
they were not taken in hand a century or more ago. Other cxpcits 
would insist on the adoption of that system of rcsleration, or rather 
of partial or entiro repainting, which, though worse than the worn 
decay, has been for long the universal panacea in Italy. To mention 
a tenth or a Inmdredth part of the works thus ruined would far 
nxcood our limits. Borne of the frescoes in tho Upper Church ha^fi 
been thus killod by kiadnfts.s. Again, other counsellors might pre¬ 
sume to adnso e\on the substitution «)f modem pictures in Ibo 
place of the frescoes gone beyond power of recall; that in pa^t. 
C(3iituric8 such a course was ventured on is evident in certain 
chapels of the Lowei* Cluircb, where comparatively late fresco('‘v 
now cover wall.s previously occupied hy early paintings. AVe 
cannot hut think that tlie.so various plaus have Wn wd.sely set 
a.sido in favour of a mei.suro which, slopping short of ivstmition. 
or renovation, socloj .simply to pn!.servo whatever still reniain.s. 

The plan and procc.ss adopted and now in course of being 
earned to eompletion we will endeavour briefly to explain. M'o 
found on mounting tho seaffidding wbic-h, in the Upper Chiuvli, 
rciwdies to tlie pictures which we hope may still be accredited to 
Ciinabue, lliat workmen with cliiseks, bamniers, trowels, and 
inorLiir were Hlwadily ojierating under the immediate supervision of 
Signor Gilvalcasdle and rrofes.snr Botti. Where a large pi»‘ce oi 
will! had falbai into r()ttciines.«, mid was denuded of its picture, it 
was simply cut out and replaced by sound cement. Again, where 
only a small part of the intoniu’o was in doc,ay, a cliisel rcmoied 
the cnimhlirig mortar, and a trowel replaced tho void by firm umh'riul 
which bound the siirroundiiigs together us by a weiige or a plug. The 
proee.ss, it may bo observed is Jionest; the new and uucoh)iiv**d 
mortar speaks for itself. and chiefly, those p-arts have bocu 

«)periit<jd upon, flirtunutely still very considerable, which, tliough 
in decuy and threatened with destruction, are yet capable of pre¬ 
servation. Tlio malady which afllicLs thi‘so frescoes is one common 
to the whole genua of wall-paintiug.s. The surface or pellicle of 
the picture is in blisters, th(» whole of the mortar is diemtegrated 
and ready to fall down on tho floor as dust, and tho entire piotuvo 
must speedily die if left to its disease. To fix these flying parti¬ 
cles ami fleeting paints some glutinous medium is infused, and 
then, with a gentle but Arm siirlkcc pressure, tho loosened Htoinn 
of the picture an* once more brought and -bound together. 
Furthermore, pains ari* lolten to reniovu the ilust of ages by means 
of n sol't brush or simple water, and linally some fixing medium is 
washed over the surface and into the pores. Tho composition 
iiseii is .said to be a secret, but. we presume it may bo tlu’^ 
silicate known iu Gonuany and in England us Wasserglas.’* 
Tlio eauio medium will probably be upplicxl to tho external 
stonework of tho church, not (Uily to jirri'st, a.s in our Ifouac-'i 
«)f Parlianu^nt^ fmther decay, but to prevent Iho p<ircolation 
of rain from the exterior walks to llie interior frescoes. Hie 
result of these operations, though not all that might be desired. 
is «)Fi the wJioJe satisfactorv. Without the use of brush or the n<l- 
dilion of colour, the fr(‘scocsi are wonderfully “ refreshed,"and tli.y 
arc moreover placed jicr mane nee. 

Tho Iavo churches, while they still servo for religious functions, 
may bo said to be now coiivorted into museums of art. And in iiv> 
otlier spot, not even in the Ounipo Santo of Pisa, can tho early 
masters of tlio Italian revival be better studied. Frescoes by 
Giuuta carry tlie spectator back to the petrified forms of Byzan¬ 
tium ; chcfs-d'ceuvre by tho illu.strious pupil of Giuuta show how 
great an advance was mode under Cimabue, a master nowhere else 
seen in equal maturity or gTandour. A third geueration brings us 
down to Giotto; fortunately the cemposilions which here altc-d 
tho painter’s creative power, symmetric arrangement, systema¬ 
tized treatment, and comparatively perfected style, retain much 
of their original cliaracter. Thus wo seo tho early school of 
Florence transplanted to A.ssisi, and in like manner the coiitom- 
porary but rival masters of Siena find in the spiritual forms of 
Fietro Lureur.ettI and of Sinmne Martini a conspicuous and 
honourable place on these truly historic walls. We feel grateful 
to Signor Cavalcaaello and his foliow-bibourera lor having rescued 
these pz'ecioua remains from further mutilation and decay. 

Little need bo said of tho now tenantless monastery attached to 
the Church of Bt. Francis; it was never rich in art, though, judging 
from the great refectory, which could entertain two hundi’ed and 
fifty guests at a sitting, it wa.s bounteous in hospitality. Among 
the novelties xvhicli the dissolution brought to light were the 
prisons for the incarceration of refractory"^ monks. A visit may 
also bo paid to a small and prettily planted cloister, where are- 
stowed away cartloads of skulls and skeletons which for long- 
years bavt) cried aloud for decent burial. The monks have brought 
u^ou themselves their galling misfortunes; the preceding narrative 
will have shown that, from lack of culture and from went of 
vigilance, they proved themselves the unworthy Keepers of price¬ 
less treasures, and they have written on the walls, in the most 
debased forms of art, the low estate into which they had fallen. 
The story which tho Church of Bt. Francis recounts is melan¬ 
choly ; originally set upon a hill as a light which could not 
be bid, its brightness was turned into darkness j tho vow 
of poverty became first a mockery and then grew into a dire 
reality, until at last the whole city of Assisi presents a spectncle- 
of mej^ioity to which there is no parallel, not even in Italy. 


a 
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PARTY WAR Ilf NEW YORK. 

rpntl local politics of New York continue to perplex and amuse 
-L outsiders. A furious wur is poiriff on between Mayor Have- 
mayor and ex-Shorilf Kelly, whom we dimly perceive to bo loiiders 
of rival factious, and llio most recent “ dcvclopiiiont ’’ of lliia 
coufiict is the publication by the Mayor of a fitah'inent of prodigious 
length in which detailed cJiui-ges of peculation aud fraud, highly 
spiced w'ith personalities, !iro urged against iho cx-Sherilf. W'e 
w ill come to tho statoiuent presently, but it may bn interesting in 
t)ie first place to obsm’vo how tho publication of thi'i document 
hiih belli rowuved in the city to which the Mayor and 
ex-Slieriff htdoiig. The AViw York Mtruld seeiiH id be 
doing its best to find in tho “ Kellv-Jlavomuycr war ’ a Mie. i r-sor 
to the “ Bceclior-Tilton {Scandal,” wliich i.s almost or (piite played 
out. At our latest date from the other sido the public had hiiJ 
1 lavi'iiuiyer'fi statemont before them for a week and were < agi i ly 
awaiting Kelly’s answer to it. A reporter of the Jh raid, ihiiikiug 
probably lliat a light snack might be welcome to tho,sc who were 
expoctlng a full meal, called upon Kelly to collect , it'port.'.lble, a tew 
crumbs of inforiiialion as to hib answer. Jhit Kelly hud notUinu 
particular to impart, so the reporter vibiUsd Mr. Walerbury, 
who appcai'3 to 1x3 an ally of iraveinayor. This gentle¬ 
man desired to deal with an alleL>"iti<iti tlial, if Kelly 
as Slieriif committed fivmd, it was the duly of him 
(Walerbury) as District Attorney to prosecute him. -Mr. Waler¬ 
bury answers that when he was in oHieo In* .iid not Know of 
Kelly’s fraiul.s, aud would have been {istoiind(.il by iho sugu'e.'ilion 
lliat hn could be guilly of them; but he adds that liis obt'erv.itiuiis 
of Kellv’s conduct and associates sinco Iiine in a measure ]»re- 
parini him fur tho disclosure of tliese frauds. ThI'*, it appears, i,y 
away they liavo in New York. Tho charges ag.iin.-'t Ktdly are 
given in great detail of fa<n.s and liguies, and iuu.:.t bepio\ed or 
dii'pro\cd by tho books and other records of the Sherill's ollice. 
Thus being so, Walerbury, who scoius lobe a law ;^cr, lakes oc¬ 
casion to declare that ho has no knowh-dgo whether Killy 
committed fraud, hut he Ihiuk.s him just the man to do it. The 
repeals this remurk us if it were of no particular imjaan- 
nnee, and probably it is not. Ju local politics it is apparimllv the 
i-MiTcct thing to asseid and pretend to Mune lliat your o|)poii( iiis 
only want opportunity to pick jtockets. ,Mr. \\';ilfib,iry liin.-lu.d 
Ihe interview by stating lli.it lie w.is going out of ii-wn, but slmuld 
If turn ou Miuiday “ ready for all eim igeiicie.s,” .e d a “peculiar 
y.niie. " Jlitted o^el■ the features of (ho “ redoul)t.ibIo''A aLoibuiy "as 
he inado this promise. We do nut, howevt'r, aj.pre'.iriid 
that any very tri.aneudous iiicidimt wmiild solemnize the 
return of Mr. Watiibury to New Vor!:. INeiybedy 
si'eius to Lave already called everybody by all tlio 

ubusi\e names that could be tbought of, and happily ihe 
revoKer and bowie-knife ure not usually introduced into the p.irty 
"vvarfai’o of New Y'ork. 

Tho reporter next calls upon Coroner CroKer, who occupies 
n place subordinate to Kelly iii Jlaveiuayer’s etatemciir, iiiid 
who (reals vmy lightly (he cliarge> lironglit iii'.iin t him. Jt 
appears that iLiveniayer had .slated I’u.it Crolv- r's frieud.i and 
u.^'sociates wore “ the roiigli and vicion.- porlion ol lila dia- 
Irict,''to wliich (.Iroker ails Wei'S that hi? li'b’iuU did not nunihir 
among them any indicted and convicted criuilnals, “such a.s fortii 
the most intimate part of the IM.iyorb aerpiaiutancr.’’ 'rmis 
we have an aelual Coroner cluuged by an nelual Mayor with 
associating with rough.s, and retorting that the .Mnyor kcepb ('om- 
pany with convicts. Tlie Coroner proceeds to ir'.iy th^-t all Iho 
cliargi'S brought by llio Mayor against hiniselfand Koliy are fal.-e, 
mid they' were iiicroly brought as a “bdd slroki; Ibr }ij])u].irity ” 
by the M.iyor. We may infer fwui the actois in lhi,j drama wlird 
must he the audience. It appears to he accepted as a reusoualf e 
mid credible theory that lla?emayei', lindiiig (lie intlueuce of his p.arLy 
waning, thought to reinvigorate it by bringing ag.iiiibt Kelly 
chai-ges wliich, if not true, are stupendous falstboiid.-,. Thochargi-A 
must await Kelly’s answer, butwliih- that is preparing, llm ILcndd 
ftidicipatfs a lew of the more striking points in it. It was of 
course Kelly’s duty asSheiilfto hung such crimiuals as were 
sonlenced to tho gallows during hi.s term of ollice, and onn of 
llavem.\ver's points is that Ktlly charged tho »Stale of New Y'ork 
iuordluato and nncousciouiible sums [or getting its ciimimils 
hanged. One item which is partieuKirly challenged by Il.i'.emayer 
is tt clnu^e of forty dollars for shaving a murderer named Jeroiiiiah 
O’Brien before execution. Kellys explanation of lbi.s charge, as 
reported by tho IhrnW^ is tliat this sum of forty dolIar.s was paid 
fur shaving Mr. O’Brien during sevcnil wieks of incarceration, 
4md that “ other mui'dorai-s ’’ enjoyed tho benelii of tonsorial art 
without e.\tiH charge. Even with this explanation we lind 
in the admitted lact that forty dollars was charged for 
.shaving murdei'ers confirmation of the remark made some time 
ago that hanging criminals in New York had become such an ok- 
pen&iv 0 proccs,? that only a wealthy State could aU'urd that luxury, 
it is nduiitted by Kelly's partisans that ho charged much more 
for hanging thou h’ls predecessors, but as it is near fii.x years since 
he held ollice, and ihe prices of all necessaries of life, including the 
Hieai^ of putting an end to it, have gone ou increasing ever since, it is 
possible that Kelly’s extravagance or exaction may after this lapse 
of tune, ba regarded as thriit and honesty. It seome to 
he agreed that the ShpilV has always been entitled to a 
feo lor hanging a cmninnl, although ho was not expected 
to adjust the haltoi himsidf^ and it seems also that 
this foe was raised during Kelly’s term of ofiice. It will ojccur to 


Engli.*ih readers that, if this were done by Kelly, it raust have been 
checked by somebody else, but that would be a purely ISnglisii, 
and therefore erroue.ous, conception. The gist of Hhvemayer’a 
chavgo, ns we understand, is that Kelly and his coufedoiatcs were 
all in ulBco tuge'thcr. that one made out nccounU, another audited, 
and a third paid thorn, nnd then the trio divided the spoil. Ileally, 
liowovor, Ilavi'ijinyor's charge is a “bold stroke’’for popularity 
and re-eloctiou, ir.id thorn is probably no serious intention of trying 
the fimvsliim wliothor Kelly as iSlieiilt‘did six ycOaS ago overcharge 
tho Slate for hanging crimhiala. . 

'I'lio Alayor's lottor ocou))io,s nearly n'mo columns of the A’/ae 
Ib;/,- Urrald of Sontembor 18 . and, ns that joimKil says, “ ihe lan- 
guMi'ii ^oloiMed bv his Honour is pliiin and unadorned, leaving in 
no any tlonbt as lo his nivanin'r.’’ 'Fhe editor sevuns to 

tind jmieli nnm«iMnent iu tho fact that Mr. IJavcinavor is an old 
lu.ui; ho calls him “ our municipal fo.sisil,” and delights to suppose 
lluit ho WMS a corUcinpor.ary of Knickerbocker. If the chavgc.s were 
(llio. it would follow, in tin: editor suggest.^, that Kelly must be 
ihfiu 'I’wocd. But unload their truth can bn tried in a court 
of Jaw, which apjienr.s unlikelv, they will ])rob:ibly bo believed 
only by ’ir\rti'».ins of Uavemaycr, whilo Kelly’s faet’iou will regard 
111 . rorthcoming viiulication as triumphant. As reucirds execution 
loos, 1 lj(.> alleirat ion i.s that the bill of Kelly's prodoeo.s^or for hanging 
a man was .p /87 ilols., while in Kelly's first term ht3 chriruf'd in two 
ind'incos ii.^oyainl TI v?^ dols. respectively, nnd in lii.s sec<;nd 
tin-ill, when \Va 1 s,>n audilod hi.sehar'j-es,tbeyinoveiis mI to 940 ' 8 o dob. 
Tills was in tho ease of .loromlali O’Brien, and it may have lavn in 
compliiueiil to llio (li.sliu'.riiishod Irish name wliiidi li.i boro that 
h'i u.i.s liangod lo. arilli'.'; o,” ev)u ?Me. I'lio it'L‘iC.S o.' cluivpc for uu 
oveculiou ill j80) (W I.SO 7 V,ere a.s follo\s.-i; — 

h.ii! lia : .t.diol 1 . 

S’,, ijiii. .• .... 

'J !(.m i! ;>iKi s I.r-; 

'J'Mi.i-W.UiIuI- 

t'liiiu ioiim.; nil \ .ml \\iliu“,'i‘S 

( I.M I i.K .a. •> .mil ..m- I iijiii'S 

I'-Ur li\ L'^^'cii .'J . . . 


Bv wav of coaini.'i'l llumnaw'r .side,? that by pivs''nptIo:i (he 
Sii..iri;i s i'oo ii«r eve,ml mg u emu let was 3/. or J3 dob. Nothing 
aulhoji/ed l\ollv to chaiee Uu lo, but, ho h.is oho’eed 200 doLs. 
in one ca.-i' mid 2^0 dob. oieli ni oilier throe. Tho pilliy remark 
b added, “ li.iud in llii.s ileal 830 did-.’’ ( Ulier items of alleged 

IVjiidaloa!, ohar.n; ,iie “ [ireteiidod ro[iort of iiUiigiiiiU’V I'onvietions,” 
“ e'.>ju.y..m''' Atf a]Jei>eil pii.-.muo.'.s,’’ “ prolondcd .s inimulling of 
iuoel: c(m-.l (ble ninl ol “ Im.iginarv jarm's’’: and tho Im il of 
luoales .^aiil to be fauukdeiah uhlaiiiod is apuiii'ils of liols, 

ill’ l0,OL)y/. 

'J’hi! hpi’cilm alloi^aliuas iif thi.s w'ondorfal ('ocMiuont arc 
inlxe.l up with goiumd vItaper.iiioa. Mach strsA u Uid upoa 
llu! f.u’t that JviJly Jia.s lireii eallo.d “ lionartt ” and icporloil 
On: of Ids sm.iller chargoLi agaiii.U the St lU' 
i.s di .si gnat I'd as a “ little grab.’’ JJe is .said to lia\n 
deiVaiakd Ibo I'ubhc T;'ca.-iUiT, dofj’Ued tlio character of the 
(iU, hbe’lod eiti/e.'is of Ids own r.ici‘, and sank lilniself to Ibo 
hiNve.’Al, dt'pili of disgrace. YVo hfuo souj-ht ill vain for iurlber 
dot di3 of the alleged libels liy Kelly upon citizen.s of his own, 
wliu'lj i.s imiuirc-ill) Ibo Iri .li race, anil we miitst content om.snlvoa 
with remarking that tl.e baying rudurn non uhinwni mnlaat i.s 
eiaiuontly true of Inohuieu in America, All the world over iJ’ 
one Irishman i.s to be roasted, tbero in anothor Irishman ivadv lo 
turn tho bpii. I’iie contemporary of Knickerbocker luia evidently 
b.-’en assisted in cuiuji.i.-ition by bonio master of Ilibomian eloquence. 
'I ho Iridi adwnlaim' \vlu) smight to recommend himbOif iu Londnu 
by .stating that lie lu.d a reuiarkablo talent for vitupi'ratioil should 
have placed liiu alulilii .a at the disnusal of one of the parties iu 
Now York. Jt appears tJiat Mr. Ilaveaiayer is still tor¬ 
mented with remoKsy at Iniving on Kelly’s recom men da- 
lion appoinli'd IJirluird Croker to tho ollice of Marshal. 
IIo did jiot suppose from Kelly’s remarks that Croker 
was a member of uiiy church, but bo did suppose that ho was a 
young man wlio'^e merils had failed to receive full appreciation, 
and he e.vpeclcd to iiud in him a man of uprightness and peace ; 
})ut he was JuiLtaken. We have already quitted the ojuphatic 
language m which .Nlr. broker lias an.^iwerod tho Mayor’s remarks 
on himself, and wo need say uotliiug on behalf of a guntlemau 
•who is eminently c.iyi.iLlo of taking his own jiart. Another and. 
more colebrnled nitmo is next introduced into the i^Iayor'a indict¬ 
ment. “ You and John IMorrkssey,” lie says to Kelly, “ havo boon 
a power in this conmmnity, aud your joint elForts have placed 
judges upon tho bench and other men in oilico of more or loss 
impoitanco, all of whom you ckiim to own.’’ This, 01 some¬ 
thing like thb, is, wo believe, alleged by each of tho coa- 
leuding parlies against tho other, and prubttbly on© party 
is Hs bad as the other and worse. Tho Irish cleftont 
largely iulliieucos their language, aud pforhaps also their 
conduct. A distinction, which we think reiined. is drawn be¬ 
tween monies “fraudulently” and “wrongfully’’ obtained by 
Kelly, but as i-egards both Mike it is alleged that bis accom¬ 
plices, being by his and their contrivance appointed auditors, 
passed whalevw chai^. he chose to make against tho city. It 
seems, indeed, that ImehaDges must have been to a oertaia a^tent 
colourable. If he had thought proper to charge 100,OQO dollars 
for tho purchase of white eleplmt for the..aiiiu 8 einflDt of a 
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prifloner under eenience of death, it is poissihle that even Auditor season, though her favourite distance seems lo have heon a mile 
Watson might have hesitated to pass the item. As regai-ds tliia and a quarter. She was sent over to Nowmarltet expressly to 
functionary, Mr. llaveninyer writes that take part in the Great Eastern and Octoiwr Ilandicapa, and since 

Th. IlonomW. Wm McKw.,»h»« corruptim « well l«r arrival .he hftd men 

known as hla vigour in denouncinR it, has oftou stuKui that W iilson c-ama mso. l^oasibly also she WM indebted tor some of her fneuds lo tlw 
[fitoin California to New York] in irons, bat ho may not huvu iuK utlea to rnuumibraiice of the victory of her sire Plutus in this same race 


be understood literally. 


I fi<uuo years ago. The nineteen competitors got olf with nodiiilculty 


We are inclined to think that other vigorous domineiiition.s of ) to uii oxoellont sLarl, and it may be said that ns they came down the 
con-uption besides those^whicb einanato from tb»i lionoiir.ableTohu | Abingdon hill the race looked an absolute certainty foribo Trench 
McKeon may not have Wni intended to bo understood literally. ; n\::re, who btdd a clear lead, and was going well wiiiiin herself. 
Inimodiatoly after tho publication of Mr. flavemaytir’s irapoach- j Hiivclly hIio louchod tlie final ascent, liot\over, she began to come 
mentthe reporter of tlie c-alleil upon llio author of it and ! h.iek to her hoicc^; and though tho advantage sho had secured 

found him eorenoly confident in the smashing mul pulverizing i earlier in tho race was huflloient to eusiiro her tho victorv, blio 
which he had indicted on ]\Ir. Kelly, who on liis part appoan-il, 1 tired ^idhly at e\ery stride, and only passed the judges cluir a 
when \asitod, to regard with quiet contempt the “.senile twaddle” neck in front of J*ii//do and Mo-lena, tho latter of whom gained 
of tho Mayor. Each party bus ti room full of hooka and papers, grouiul so raphlly in the jit'-t fifty yards that slie must Imvii won 
and we Imow that oven in England tigim a may bo made to prove had tlm course been a lilllo lunger. The, victory must he con- 
anything on paper. Tluive is probably no idea in auyhody's miiul sideied a lucky one for Auroro, for it is aeldom that a horse ^ming 
of atUunpting to prove against Kelly‘in a court of jusliciV allegtMl slower and slower n,t the end succeeds in winning. Trombone, 
peculations which are at lu.ut six ‘years old. Thew imputations v\e may add, w’ould have been well up with the leaders, but was 
of fraud and perjiii’yai’o merely tho ordinary weapons ill New York nut ridden out for the, hiireu honoui'S oi a place. Fur tho rich 
of a party warfare which i.s conducted on tiio method of tho rival Ihickeiihain Stake.^ (Vaig l^Iilhtr, York.'-hire Jlride, and a sou of 

editors of Eatanawill. Sklnui. 4 ier and AVrtnnma came to the post, fuig Millar, on the 

strength of lii.s close race with (lambAllo in the July Slake^i, was 

-iii.ido fiivoiiiite, find jiislificd lilo confidence placed in him % an 

, '‘ii.'^y win. YorJishire Idride, as usual, ran gamely, hut seems voiy 

NF.WMAIIKET FlfiST OCToFEli .MJXnxll. deficient in }tace. A.s .a three-}ear-old, however, she may turn 

tin* tabks on .Hiinc of tlio inon; s|:ce<ly performms of this season. 

T he finst of tlio ant limn meetings at, htgidfjimrtm was nnido The fir"!, day’h r.K'ing was w'oimd up by a good race over Iho 

notable by the ivappe.irance, after an alwnco of nion> tlnm Tw o ^li!c ciau’.Nj from iho Dilcli in tietwa*ea thing Forward and 


NEWMARKET FIRST OCToFER MEEl'lNll. 


three years, of tho colours of the Count dc liagrange on (he Chivalrous, and tlie ground, fortunately for the former, Ijoing good 
English turf, Tho well-kanwii bluo and red, bO asyoeiated in the Mr. Crawfurd's fine-looking horin'won cleverly by a ncek, 

minds of racegoers with recolh'clioiis of (lladiatiair, I'ille do F.Air. Ciaivulrou.s Ininging on him very much towuird tho finish, 
and other celebrities, had a fair share of sueecss duiing the In.-t Wu the second day Eooliims again e^sayed to cro^s the Flat, and, 
two days of tho Eirst t)c,tuber Meeting ; aud ihvoiighnnt the wxek huviiig only Eejml and the Yevliuiiiui (illy to dispose of, he accoui- 
the. rrouch stable, of which Count de l^rtgrnngo andM. Lofevro jdldied his task with ease. Yet so out of condition was he that 
iiro now the chiefs, sliovved improved form. I'lie vi'ry fir,,t alter (his mere cxevci.^o canter lie lathered as profusely as if ho 
race of the meeting ended iu the unlooked-for victory ol\No\.i- Ind run the IVacon course at racing pace. For tho Granby Ktokes 
teuv, who mot Leolimis (ut i.-.s the Elat at even wi'iglit.s, hfol IkiUe and Dreadnought—each p<*n:ilizwd 7 Ihs.—woro opposed by 
iho speed of him all the wray, and bent Jiiiu in a canter, nlhcit La Sauteu.ag a dark Enuieh lilK by Man-at-Arms; and i^aiu did 
l''ordlia2U did not trouble lii.'v horse to win hv more thnn a head. A JUlfi. display hi.s iiuihilily to go”:i }iii*d over half 11 mile. Throngh- 
rnforeiico to Iho will hliovv how vastly iiil’erior tho publie, Ifii. l;i.tu>r ]ia.rt of lii.'j iotiniev over the six furlongs of tho 

forniofNovatcurha..shcen‘toth!ituf Leoliinis'.imd tlioEreuchhoryc (Tit .ion cour'?e Im vollcd about from .side 10 side, and even had 
must have made wonderful improvement since, August to have been he li;\;feu La Siaiteu.^e he would h:»rdly have gamed tho stakes, 
able to lower the colours of the vviiiner of tho i’rinco of Wah is fov lu* w'oiild probably have been objected to 011 tlie ground of 
Stakes lit Ascot, and llie second in the St. JiCger. It was, how- 1 fiiii interfering with her. We should have tlmnght that this last 
over, app.arent at a glance that Leoliiiiis hud been indulged sinee | (3^hihi^iou of Ilalfos non-staying qiuililios would have cficclually 


I>oiicaster, iiud ho i.s about tliu la.st horse lo dinpe.n.se with slrong 
work. Thft cour.se acru.'ss tho Elat is just suited to him, but lie 
was iu distress before half the dist.inee had been traversed, niid 


e::'ingui''ht'(l lii.s chance for llie Middle Ikark Plate; but it appears 
that he still not without friciid.s for that gn;at event. In tho 
succeeding rare, from the Hitcdi iu, Trent disposed of The Pique 


rolled about from vvimt of condition. The easy victoiy of | Ikmlet with ciuisunimate ea,<e, .*<1) (but any idea of getting a 
N’ovateur had the efiect of juaking hini a prominent liuourlte ' juihlic trial for Tie* Piquo for tho Ccflaw.-whoh w-a.s frustrated. 


for the (lambridgefliire ; yet a public tiial with .v hoi>e 


llier hand, Tjcut is ,'iijcJj n game, honest horsy that ho isin 


paIjiably unlit to run is not a vi-iy trustwortliy erlterioii of he relied oti to tell llie owner of vr'liaminn what cbanco his ntai'e 
merit. Tho Jlopcful St,ikes produced a very iuteresliiig ceuitesl ! Iuh for t!u'gve.it Inindienp of next we'ck. There was hut an in- 
bci-wceu ikilfo, CiiiuhalhMind Lad}lov(‘, a,nd Dm two former met , di fib rent card for Thmsdav, tliough w'O wero introduml to 
to; decide the battle wliidi in tlie July meeting had been a drawn ; (doomessie, a luilf sistev to Chopetto, who possesf-es all the speed 
adhir hetweeii them. In the July yinke-^, Ikilte, wdio at half a of th.rt celebrated lillv, and is built on a much more piibstantial 


mile waiuld have w'on the race inn ennler, died away lo nothing i 
in the last quarter of a mile, and (Jamlmllo weui cleverly. Two days * 
afterwards, in the Ehesterlield tStakeo, over the sliort lost half of 


scale. She made nnneemeat of her five opponent a, among whom- 
were Cashmere and Mary White, smd won iinvyular old-lUahioned 
style—by fil'tccri lengths, and all the others pulling up. An iu- 


tho Bunbury mile, Hallo gallojiod right aw^ay Irom hishorsc.'^, and j dilfcrcnt fidd came out for the Tw'enty-scventh Trienural over the 

Oambftllo, who was attempting to coDcerle 7 lbs., could get nowhere I T.Y.E., and after Ih-galados unsatisfactory exhibition in tho 

near him. The obvious cxplauahoii of this contradictory running | Clnininagim St.ikcs at Doneaslcr, (birterly Hell was thought pood 
was that Balfo was a wonderfully speedy horse for half a mile, hnt j cnoiig'h lo win. lluiming much stvaigliter, however, th^u when 
could go no further; but his iHends appeared to uttributo hia | .slm hiappeared in public, tho .b'rcacJi lilly ncconiplishod a clever 
defeat over tho longer course lor the .July tStokes to the fact of hi,^ victorv over Lord Fahnouth’s horse. But tho hist race ou 'ITiurs- 
having shied at something \ylien coming down the hill. On Iho day was L’tween Modena, Refinement, and Evo for the Moulton 
other hand, the supporters ol Oamhallo protested tliattheder(‘ftt of Stakes. Modena lay so far out of her ground that wlicu gho did 
tiieir horse • the tdiesterlield Stakes was solely duo to his having come at lust, it did not .appear ])ossiblo for her to catch the two 

got off badly, and felt no apprehension as to tho result of the nevt light weiglits. As it was, she just got up in tho last stride and 

meeting of the rival pair. The race for the Hopeful Stakes is run won by a licail, a like ilistniice .'sepamtiDg tho other two. On. 
over the easy last half of the Abingdon mile, and Balfe, who w’ns on Friday the gri‘i .1 good-looking ITorsc (;!he.'^tnut boat Ijft Saatouae 
this occasion m'eiving only 3 lbs. Iroin (iamballo, won just as easily ca.dly over the la.'-t hHlf-mile of the IJoacon course; and a.s Balfo 
aa when he was in receipt of an additional 4 lbs. Ijodvlovo w,is a iu (he July Meeting distanced the son of Lord J^von and Gulden 
good third, a neck hohiml Camhallo; nnd it mmt now be ac- Hm-ii, no lurtlnu* iiroof iMti bo needed that Biffoa defeat lH»t 
knowledj^d that, while a longer distance suits (ho Champagne wook by La .S.iiitcuse w:i.s due lo Ida inability to stay a v-'ud 
Stakes winner, there aro few horsos who could compete succcn'*- over hidf-a-inilo. Twclvo ran for tlm ()i;t >lK'r Ilandlcap, 
fully at half a mil© with Trinco SoliykorB spedy son of including NTipolitain, licoasais, Lady I'atrieia, I’iquo, Aurortv 
Flaudit. • Nor did th© week pass by without additional cotifinntt- Clouuiue, and W ild Myrtle. Aurore had to carry 12 Ihs. extra 
tion being aflordod of the inability of Half© to compass tlirce- for winning the Groat fv'fjlcrn ITiindicap, imd this pcimlty 
quarters of a mile, even in moderate company. eflei'tuully extinguished her chance. Tho roc.© was run iu a 

Tho first of the four great autumn handicaps carao next iu pelting blorm of rain, and a filorm on Newmarket Heath seldom 
order, and attracted a good field of nineteen runners. ^Vlien improves a horse's tempr. We must svipposo that Napolitain^ 
this race was run over the T.F.O. it was little luoro than a and Eeossais, both of whom Imve wayward dispositions, ob- 
scurry, in which the start was everything, and the odds were jeeted to tho rain beating in their facta; for though both of them 
altogether in favour 01 tho hglitly weighted horses. Now were favourably weighted, and tho French horse was reporfiid to 
that it is run on the severor Bretby Btakes course there is a have won a good trial, tliey kept close company together all tho 
much be^r chance- for the top weights, and on this occa- wny iu tho extreme roar. Tho Pique also gave no cousixlatiau to 
Bion the Great Enstem Handj^p nearly as possible her Cosaiewitch supportcre, and the finish was left to Wild Myrtle, 

secured by- that excellent mar© Modena. Fifty yards more, and, Lady Patricia, aud Genuine. The Irish mar© ran well, hnt could 
dewite hor stBftdying impost of 9 st. 3 lbs., eh®-would have won not givo away the year to Wild Myrtle, who won cleverly by a 
Uy* Ib addition to Modena, Trombone and Andred represented length. Lady Patneia finishing aa far in front of Genuine, who thus 


Mitturo, Genuine, Puzzle, Athehiey, an d^th e Fren^dk-iittar© Attarore. The runniog m the October Handicap woulil appear to have, litti®. 
IllB' Isht^Muned has run vesy re^ectaDij (Wi tits Obntinient this bearing on Future events, except so tar os Wild Myrtle and L&dy^ 
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Patricia may ho useful ns p^uidcs to ihuir owners in refoi-enco to tlio 
chnncea of otliov horses in their btobles. We need onlv add that 
the mi oof races of the week were veiy poorly pntroni/.ecl, and that 
tho priutod notice of tlio Jcfcloy Clnh, prohibitinn; luatW-monoy 
bettinj?, yraa utterly disregarded. Truhably it was uot k'rioiisly 
expected that any attention would ho paid to il. 


REVIEWS. 


THE TKANSIT OF VENr^i.* 

OCIEXTIFIC journals have of lalo teemed 'with coraniunicalio’is, 
O poloniie and other, rolativo to the apyuoaclune: transit of \ onus 
across tho aim. Now tliat tho Inst of liie expeditions sent out to 
view tho transit has left our shores, wo may expect a ]>ill in tliiy 
storm of papers, inasmuch ns tlie time for 8n}?j'(',.stif>ns und pre¬ 
parations i.s past. Put llio geneml interest felt in the ni.itU'r by 
tho public at largo is rapidly increasing. Jlitlierto the matters 
discussed ha\e rightly been of a t(;chni(‘nl character, ns belitted 
discus.sions on so imporliuit a subject ns the riglit .steps to he taken 
in order to utilize to tho full iiu occniTenco of .such rarily and 
interest. Sucli di.scii.s.siofjs were not likely to be apprecinti'd by 
more than a .small circlo of readers, and it ha.s elui’u’od that l)ie 
controversial element: Iw.s bc^eu ntiusiinJly Inrgelv repr.sentod in 
this o«aae, so th.at thoso who might otht'i*wis(? linvo bueii led to give 
attention to the matter liavo been repelled by seeiiig radieal 
differences of opinion nmong tI)oso who were best Instrueted in it. 
In spito of un JiingJi.sliman's love for n tiglit, ho doe.s not like to 
mednlo with learned eontrover.sies on inatters bo does not understand, 
and profei-s that doctors should get to agree aimuigst themselves 
before they call upon him to listen to their opiniims. In this instageo 
tho amount of wordy debate was largely disjiroportionato +o tho 
real amount in dispute, llnfortumitely for all parties, tho chief 
disputant on tho one side was a person in w'hoso i‘ye.s Uie i)n- 
portanco of the controversy did not end with tho practical im¬ 
portance of tho matter at issue. After tho question had hocri 
settled by its being too lalo to adopt the rae.'isures advocated liv 
Mr. Proctor, ho cemtinlied tho discussion w ith uimbattsl iuterc^t. 
It took ill hia hruula the form of a pi'rsonal antne-i'iiism 1u the 
ABtroDomer Iloyal on tho subject, and, though wo ihluk that niiicli 
of this may be due to unforlunato peculiarities of at} Ic und temper, it 
is impo.asible not to notice in his papers a lono of personal asanlinn, 
of writing for one's own honour and gktry. »Slill we admit Hint the 
oWeet in view was a moat laudable om*. Air. ib'oclor thought that 
a better use might bo made of iJio opportunity in the interests of 
science, and ho strove to convince people of the correctness of lii.'* 
views. But wo doubt whether liis papers on tho subject will 
prove acceptnblo in tho collected form in which tliey aru ollbrcd 
in tho present work, and wo are aure tliat all tlio members of that 
numerous cltuss which looks to Air. Proctor as the best writer of 
readable book.s on astronomical toju’es will ii-el dihuppointed when 
they turn to it to learn something about the, coming tran.si*. In¬ 
stead of finding information abi)ut the transit itsoU', they will have 
to content themselv’es with criticisms on tlm Astronomer Boval. 
Apart from whatever controversial interest they may Lave in llio 
eyes of those who took part in the dispute, these papers jiossess no 
interest at tho present time, and ocrtuinly are a.s unfittud for 
general reading from their technical character as would bo the Baine 
number of papers chosen at random from a scientific journal. AVo 
do not know whether wo ought to stigniatize it a.s a case of 
padding, or whother to thinly that it i.s due to an exaggerated esti¬ 
mate of tho impprtauco of 1 lie controversy now that its practical 
bearing is gone. But, whatever may ho the cause of their appeamnee 
in the present forni^ wo cannot too strongly cxpre.ss our disappru- 
Ixition at the description of thorn on tho title-page as “ an investi¬ 
gation of the conditions of tlio coming transits of A'^enus recently 
confirmed by a imaniraous vote of tho chief astronomers of (Iroat 
Britain.” We presume that this refers to tho unanimous vote at 
the Visitation of the Greenwich Ohsorvatory in 1873 on tho reso¬ 
lution that Government should be applied to for moans for ad¬ 
ditional expeditions to the Antarctic Bogions. If this be so, it is 
BO serious a misdescriution that it is only to bo pardoned by making 
groat allowances for the heat of contrDv^r.sy. 

We do not wish to resuacitale the dispute by on inquiry into 
its merits. All interest has been taken from it by tho march 
of time, which has rendered the choice made by tho Astronomer 
lioyal.irrevocable. Nor have we any wi-sli to change the gemual 
impression left on the minds of tho public—namely, that 
whether or not Mr. Proctor was right in contending lliat 
the Astronomer Eoyal had dismissed from his consideration the 
method advocated by Mr. Proctor in too cavalier a manner, and 
without assigning adec^uale reasons for so doing, he was at all 
events right m ike main in deciding as be did, and had fully coii- 
Bldored all sides of tho question before so deciding. The point at 
isBUo was simply this. Of two methods of utilizing a transit of 
Venue in order to discover tho distance of the sun from tho earth, 
one reqtiires observations to be made of the exact moment at 
which contact takes place either in entering or leavinjjp the solar 
disc, and the other requires observations or the duration of the 

* TU UnioerH and th» Cming TranaiU By R. A Proctor, M.A. Lon¬ 
don : Longmans ft Co. 

’ Th» Transit (f Venut. By Professor George Forbes, B.A. London ond 
HewYork: )fBciiiUl«n.&Co. 1874. 


transit— i.r. the interval between the two moments of contact, 
lloncetlie llrst-mriutioned observations require the knowledge of 
the exact Greenwich limo at the place, or, of what amounts to tho 
same thing, of ilm longitude of tho place. It is a difficult and 
tedious business to determine this with the degree of accuracy 
nocossary for astronomical piuposes, w'here a mistake of some 
twenty or thirl y yards in the ostmiato of the distance of tho iustru- 
mont e»Rt or wo!*t of the meridian of Greenwich would make a 
]>ereuptil)lo difference: and hence it is luitural that the other and 
simpler method should coraineiKl at first sight, since it re¬ 

quires little more than tho pos.ses9iuu of a tolerably good clock that 
will not vary its rate for a few hours. It is this latter method 
which (he A-strouainer Boyal deridr>d not to use, and tho employment 
of whicli was so btrongly advocated by Air. Proctor. And the 
r.'iisons fiu' its reji'Ction were vcry sound oues. Difficult as tlio 
(hff'rminaliou of the exact longitude of a place Is, il, is, after all, 
a ditliculty that can be overcome. Tho remedy is iu o»ir ovvu 
liaiuls; we must take extra precaution.^ in order to ensure accuracy, 
but still wc can then make sure of attaining to it. Such are not the 
hindrances which men of science now fear in connexion with the oh- 
FiM-Mstion of v.uvly occurring ji.slvonomicol phoiiomena, but the fatal 
and insuperable dillicullics cuusjmI by Iwd weather and unfavourable 
almii-pheric conditions. It will not soon be forgotten how com¬ 
pletely useless vv('ro many of the (»b,serving pailies in the total 
eclipee, of 1870, wJieii Proles.sor Tyndal] and Air. Iliiggiiis took a 
party t'> AtVica with no further re.suli than being able to describo 
tlio pill noiiiena of a wet day at Oran. Tho lantls to wdiieli ob- 
.serveis would Jnivo been sent liad the luetliod of duralioiiB been 
ri'lied upon w'oiild have beeu situated in the ovlreme Antarctic 
regions, wlieh! the chance of favourable almo,s]ihevic conditions 
would hive been very doubtful; and, moreover, tho inetJjod 
fails, however excellently one contact iii'iy have been ob¬ 
served, if the, other has not abo been observed at tlie same 
jdace in an equally succe.'Jsful inamier. These eon,'jidor.itions led 
the .\slrononicr Koval to pielVr Hie moro certain thougli moreditli- 
ciilt method, e-pecially :is, after all, mistakes in the estimation of 
longitude can be, l•onvcle(l by siihsequent ohserv.ilion, if there 
i.s .any U'.i'jon to believe that iu auy ea.se Fueh mi-^talu'.s have 
heiui mnde. Tliat lie was wise in so deciding we lime little doubt, 
and tills is eoiillrmed by the I'.iet that, of the very nmnerou.s ex¬ 
peditions that will go out to observe the tiMiisil, Hiere is .scarcely 
one that will u.^e ihi' method of durations except n.s secoudnry 
to other methods. It is not to he wondered at lluit irre.sjionsible 
a-tro!ioniev.s should be willing to ipass r("=''lutiims advocaliiig au 
application to Government for more money to be spmitonndditioiuil 
evpeditimiJi. lint this is a very iliirereiiL thing from the Astvonomci* 
Koy.il, ab-ohile as he practically vva.s so far as revarded the employ¬ 
ment of tlie public money graiiti'd for the purpose, taking upon 
hmwlf lo aoviso expeditions the success of wJiicli was proh- 
leiualic.il. And, considering the exi-eeding dillieiilty of the, duties 
: which Sir George Airy had to <lbeliarge, wo are, clad lo find 
so good a jmlge us I’rolii.s.sor Forbes suGiig of him, in reference to 
the .aiTajigeiiient.s of the c-x'iiodilion : — 

Fortiuinloly we have in our Astroiatiiicr liovd n uiau wlioconiliine'; to an 
c.xecptioiuil (iogree tlicoioticiil, ineeli.'inu'.d, and .•rgniii/.iiig power'j, and vve 
iii.'iy snf'lv' .s.iy tliat tlie pnn'nt expedition iiiis lieeii eompletetl imfler n 
geiieralslii]) quite uupiuiilleleil in tlie aiiii.a's of m iciieo. }>ir George Airy 
has tie('eiii)ilis}ii.-(l jdl tliat was requireil in a nuuiiier tiuit li.is enlloil forth tlie 
:q>plau9e of those that have lucii eoiuiected with the prepiiratioiis for tills, 
])eiiliaj)s the most important astionuiiiieal event of the oeiiLuiy. 

Professor I'Aivhcs's book, which is a reprint of some articles that 
appc.iivd in Nature^ is of a very dillerent type from the part of 
Air. Ih'octor s book that relates lo the transit of V'enu.s. It is a compact 
sketch of the whole matter m all its a.specta—historical, sciontilic, 
.and pmclieal. Its only defect is that it is so short, and th.at in 
consequence it only toucliea on many interesting lojiics on vviiich 
tho reader would gladly liavo had more detailed information. For 
tho general public who do not want to Rpeiul too iiiucli lime upon 
it this will he no drawback, especially a.s, in S[uto of its terfleness, 
it is marvellomsly complete, avoiding, liovvover, with great judg¬ 
ment, all allusion lo controversial matters. Us author is liiinaelf a 
member of the British expedition to tho Sandwich Isles, a station 
which will ho strongly occupied, and from which there i.s reason 
to expect excellent olwervalions. From it wo loam that tho chief 
Southern ohi-ervatious will be iimde at stations belonging lo lliroo 
groupSj tho centres of which are New Zealand, the Alauritius, 
and Kergueloii Island. In the Northern Hemisphere the 
llussians will occupy a line of st.'ition.s ivacliing from Tuhorau 
to .Teddo, but lying mainly in Siberia, i'ekin and Japan will 
each have three observdn^ parties in their iimnediato vicinity, and 
Ahixandiia will bo occupied by a Briti.sli party in coujiuiction with 
which will bo parties at Thebes and Cairo. In addition to these 
parties, certain observatories will be n,blo to take observations, so 
that it is probable that the transit will be watched from between 
seventy and eighty stations. At each of these there will be aovoral 
different methods of observation at work, some requiring actual 
observations to bo made at tlio moment of contact, and sotno using 
photography for the purpose of obtaining permanent records of the 
phenomena, from which accurate incasureinents will be subsequently 
taken at leisure. It would not surprise us if tlie results 
obtained by this last method wore found to bo mote tru.stworthy 
than those obtained by any other means. Tlie best observer 
cannot calculate on being perfectly cool at the moment of seeing a 
phenomenon which he knows occurs only twice in a century, and to 
which he has been looldiw fbrward for months ; and eveiy astro¬ 
nomer is aware how the wghtest excitement afiecta the aocmacy of 
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ohservations by altering to nn unknown degree the ** personal 
equation.” All that could he done to practise the ohsorven m 
their business has been done. For months they have been taking 
ob.9ervation» of artificial transits of Venus. A plate of glafts, with 
an opaque spot to repmsont Venus, moves across a mock sun, so 
that the phenomena of a transit are mado to occur in exactly the 
same order and at exactly the same rate as they will occur in 
reality. Not only docS this train the ob.-^jrvers to know for what 
they shall watch, but it enables them to compare their re¬ 
spective results, so ns to be sure that they all consider tlwi 
contact to take place at the same instant. 1‘V.r it must ho ' 

remembered^ that the disc of Venus is of n finite angular inngni- 
tnclo, and takes a perceptible time to pass on to ilio sun’s disc, uud 
that, moreover,Hhe phenomenon of irradiation causes the ])liiii''t to 
appear to be only paHially on the disc some Rcciinds nfler it h is 
^ in reality passed wholly on to it. But, witli this preliminary pr.u*- 
tice, thoro can scarcely bo any fear but that tho olt’crvcrs ^\Hl all 
record the instniit of the occurrence of the same phase of tho tr.ansll. 
Thanks to Mr. .Tanssen’s ingonuity, tlieir accuracy in this nialt.'r 
will also be tested by comnarison with the results of phorogr;i|i]iy; ' 
for ho has contrived a niotliod whereby pliotograplis of tlio pln.ses 
of the contact will be Uiken at intervals of a second during u space ' 
of time suflicient to cover tlio whole of the critical portion of the : 
pns.sago of tho planet on to the luco of the sun. 

While these precautions are being talum to Sf3cure acciiiMli* ob- 
•servations at the moment, no less elaborate ones a re iidopicd to 
secure the exact Iniowledge of the longitude of eiwh of tin* .stations. 
Many of them are in telegraphic communication with ob'ci-Mi- i 
lories whoso positions aro accurately known. In other eases 
chrononicterfl will bo talu^n to and fro IxdAveen llie stnlitxis and 
known spots until a .sufllciontly accurate det(‘ruiination li.is he.'n 
made. Tluns bc.twcsm Aden and tho primupul at.atioii at Mauritius, 
whero Lord Llndsny luis hsl an e\pedit)on adinivablv oquijiped 
at hia own expouso and under liis i)\vn maiuigcment, liliy L'hrono- 
inelera will bo taken to and fio four times, and ibo. result will b ^ 
thishod by sun-light signals to the neiglibouving islands. All 
llto I.nglish htations will malm use of lunar <dj.K'rvations, and 
the obaervTVS have orders to remain at tlieir stfitions until 
they liavo obtained the longitude by tliis nu tliod to within one 
i'oeond. Nop sliall we. litivo to dtipend wJiolly on the sueee^s 
of llieso pivcautio]\s. Giber methods of observing the tr:ui:^iL W'lll 
be largely used which tliis (luostiou of tiiiic will not alVeet. For 
thp,S(', iast-mentioned mcthotls it will be ne'cessary that nbicrv.i- 
' tious of the distance of Venus from the Centre of the sun should 
1 x1 taken at repeated intervals during tho transit. Here, again, 
jdiotography will play an important part, aa photogr.aphs can now 
be taken so pcrfoclly that tho lueasuivments furnished by tliciu aro 
Ihrco tiines as accurate oa those made by direct observation w’ith 
the aid of tho micrometer. Tho Americana iiro already wvll 
jU'actiaod in tliis niothod, and with their iiistrmnents tlie image (d* 
tho sun ia foniiod always in tho .'^aino spot, by tho light binng 
reflected down a fixed horizontal telescope, passing into a dark 
room, so that the operator hii.s hut to jmt in and Irilm out 
tho plates, without having even to leave his operuting-rooui. It i.s 
iutereatiug to compare tliese admirable arrangomeiils with (he 
simple ones uiadoby tho Hev. Jeremiah Horrox for watching tlie first 
transit of Venus that was ever oKserved. Although he was a genius 
of tho highoat order, tho best means he could doviao^woro as rude us 
those which any schoolboy might now adopt. 11 is true that they 
cannot bo taken to represent tho state of science at the time, for 
ho had not tho command of the public purse, being only a poor 
village curote; but tho comparison gives some conception of the 
advance that Iras boon made in tho means of observation thruugii 
the progress of scienco since thattiiao. Such aro tlio benefits of 
the logticies loft to tho scientific men of oiio ago by those of pre¬ 
ceding ages. But though tho observers will ho equipped wiili all tlio 
aids that scienco can suggest, aud though they will not, liko him, 
be compollod to discemtinuo their observations while thoy go nml 
perform service in church, yet wo doubt whethor the results 
ii’f ofthoir observations, while of infinitely givatcr scientific value, 
will ba presented to us in a form half so charming us the poor 
curate’s quaint Fenus in sttln visa. 


DELAUNAY’S (JK.rX’O-JfWlSlI MONKS AND SIBYLS.* 

I N his recent volume, ns in bis P/nlo, which we imticoil seven 
years ago, M. Delaunay deplores Iho neglect into which a 
branch of study once prominent among French scholars lias 
since sunk iu his country. Whatever may bo said for (Jeriiiany, 
thoro is nothing that England lias done of Into to give point 
by way of contrast to this censure of lior neighbour. Of all 
contemporary centres of scholQi'ship or philosopliical thought, 
there is not ouo in which so little heed has been taken in 
modem times of that which was the real crisis or turning-point 
of European belief and intellectual life—tho blending into one of 
Greek and Jewish thought in the school of Alexandria. Although 
England has put forth the best edition and a good popular transEi- 
tion of Philo, it is remarkable how little either our theologians or 
our writers of history have done to familiarize themselves with 
the twihing, or even with, the longua^, of a school from which 
^ came forth tie thecdogy of Europe, end of which the greitt Jewish 
philosopher and i^eg orist is the sole extant ropresentatlye. 

* MfiitSi et SiMks fAntiMitd Ju^Gnegut, Par Fcrdi&aad 

pelawM^, Peril: iMdkretCie. X874. 


Without a thovoiigli knowledge of Philo, the commomyt, vet ;it 
the same time the most fundtimenlal, ideas and pbnio<*.H of tlij Biblfi 
aro without a key. Controversies will never end so long ua teniia 
like tlie ** Word," or the “Son,” on which turns all the dogmalia 
divinity of Christendom, or “ Regeneration ” and “ Itenowiu.” the 
cardinal point of her ethical system, instead of being scl in the ligla 
of familiar use and read by the aid of contemporary aud common 
speech, are treated like fossils from some far-olF and alien Btratmu 
of language. Here aro iit hand the roconls of a seliool or a 
community in'which words liko these were in doily use and wero 
understood of all. In order really to undcretand St. John and St. 
Paul, it is to Alexandria that we muhl go. We mn.st turn over 
the pages of Philo. Shiirlowy as tlie figure of this Jewi.'ih sago 
may be, well nigh inythienl ns ho may be tiioiight if wo regard tlie 
lengtli of years assigned to liiin liy tradition or imperfect report, 
mys-lic niii unliUtorical aa ho is all through bis hixiy luoro 
in-at ise.s, he lepivseuta, as M. 1 telaiinay contends, a group of writers 
who set on foot a great school of pliilosophy, blelectic in its sourees 
and in its spirit, that schuid was able to work into unity tho'^oido 's 
of Cod, of nature, and of man, lo whii-h the geuiu.s ot iho liigho.X 
nations of antiquity had given birth. To the genius of the (Jreek lor 
philosophy ami iui,to the organizing ]>owor of tho Uoiuaii, whether 
in arms, in politics, or in social life,lhu Hebrew hrouglita llienlogi- 
c:il faculty wlih'li at once absorbed and dominated tlio reat. At the 
outset a liiimble intruder or panrsitc iu the great ball of nations, the 
.lew, sjiys M. Deluuniiy, crept in unnoticed ami tool: liis place at tlie 
feast of ci^ ilization. Bent, hut not broken, hy c.aptivity, pu'secu- 
tion, and exile, hy dint of supplenes,s aud tact ho hcc.-ime strong. 
Fiidcr ail his sliow of hmuilily there lurked the pride of a rnco 
chi'i'isliing mighty privileges and conscious of a high destiny. The 
hanger-on becomes Iho host. 'Dio cringing usurer wieliki enormous 
wenllh aud rules the market.4 of the world. The exiled heir of 
the promise is proclaimed the messenger of Cod to all nations of 
the earth. No longer exclusive as of old, or indifleivut to proaelv- 
lizing, Hie now .ludaisiu sets itself to teach and to cori\crt tlio 
World, its colonies form iiverywhere centres of light, of k.wuing, 
of social order, of religious real aud fmour. Tho head of this 
uew movemeut was Ale.xiiudria, and tho most illustrious of its 
int^Tpretora was Philo. 

The Judico-Alexandrine school, which had a life of some three 
centuries, hud its speeulativo and its practical pliusx's, hotU of 
\Ur;ch are reiiMHciiO'd iu tho writings of the Jewish suge, A 
mystic, and a2(,etic genu brought from llu! land of its birth, though 
sprurnr, it muy^bc, from a root more Eastern still, was to be traced 
alike in the theoso])hie de\('lopmcnt of its belief and warship ami 
I,i the form of Ite iufititutions. An allegorical tone pervaded the 
\\ hole of il.s exegesis. Its spirilual life ran largely into exaltation. 
There w'cre two special foruis iu which its pra<'tical orgauizatiou 
had its issue and found the secret of its power—those of inonicliisui 
.and of prophecy, the thsL on orgau of intem.1l action, the second 
(lU agent of external proselvtitiiu. In the one was seen the influ¬ 
ence of Iho Temple service, in the other that of the Schools of tho 
Prophet.s. 'The 0110 had its inward uairking amid the solitude, tho 
silence, and tho austerity of the cloisliT. The other cried idouJ in 
the street.? in Hccents of wuriiiiig mul woe. Within was the Monk, 
Avilhoiit Mils tho Sibvl. 

M. Delaunays work, which, de.spitc a somewhat inflated style of 
writing, slioM’s throughout oaroful scholarship and orij^nalt bought, 
is divided into two .parts. The first treats of tho origin, 
doclrinos, aud rites of Jiiwlsh moiuichism, ending with a 
tranalalioii of the reiiiarkahle book in which Philo gives a picture 
of the contemplative life of the Jiidmu-Alexamirino monks, or 
Tlieiapeulie. The authenticity aud date of this work are ably 
vindicated agaiiist tho cavils of critics, of whom the most extreme, 
M. (iT'aclz, has .'.et it down as tho fahricnlion of a (luostic or 
Moutanist of the third coiitiiry. M. Delaiitiay goe.s on to delcrnjiiie, 
by a series of minute iiivestigalions of the text, whether the 
Alexamlrim! monks woro .lows or Judaiziug Christians, and iu 
what relations tiiey stood to tho lii.seiies on the one hand and to 
Christianity on tlui other. It is no ideal nr imaginary picture of 
tho ctBiiohilo life, but tlio portraiture of a large and activo com¬ 
munity, which Pliilo has located on the spot made famous centuries 
later by tho flourishing monostory of Nitria. The silence of 
Josuphiis concerning thorn is explained either hylho jealousy wdth 
which the Palestinian Jews regarded ( heir brethren of the colonies, 
or by his confusion of tlioin with tho Esseuos. Between the 
arbitrary jiidgmont of Montfauiiou, who denies all re.somblanco 
between tlieso two bodies, and the no less extreme view of Jo.'joph 
Sc4iligor, who iua.«se8 tliem in a common sect, a substantial gi-ound 
i.ssought in what Philo himself depicts from his own obseivatioa. 
'To tlie Esscues he has devoted a part of one of his treatises, 
Onmis prvbm Uhei'f moro full by far than tho passing notices of 
Josephus or Pliny. A century and a half before Christ, tho chief 
colony or college of tho Essenes was planted not far from Hebron, 
the vestiges of which M. do Saulcy believos himself to have dis¬ 
covered at Mar-Saba. Their name is interpreted by Philo to 
mean holiness. Tliis body probably formed the extreme limit of 
a number of convents comprising four thousand inmates, within 
the triangle formed by the brook Oodron, Hebron, and Bethleliem. 
Of tho lilssouqs of Palestine and the Therapoutm of T^pt, it is 
ditEcnltAo say which body was prior in time. Their dilFerences in 
point of usage or belief are, however, more disUnctlv traceable. 
The monks of Palestine, like the Cisteroians, oultivated the 
prececal rather than tho ascetio life. The day was passed in the 
coronas, amid the lowing of cattle or the" hum of btaiD. At 
night each brother sought his solitary cell. There was among 
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them no such ahsolulo contempt for riclies ami the good things 
o# life as aiuotig the Thcraptutie. Even iiiarnii|i,e was poriuitted 
in some places. The rosuneetiun of the .soul apiirt from the body 
waa hekl by the E«souos. Tli'^ro is, on the other hand, no proof 
of the Thmjjeuilst doctriiio cm point? or on that of eternal 
rewards and pur.i.-hnifnls. llinf f’iiilo is obr^yuvo. The sevontb- 
diiy Holy Swj.por is conum'iito l)oth'-n I'ftaiiilsooiicoand n.synibol, 
tbo Jcv. 'rfh of liio ‘ A-liivid. The ablutions and 

ln'V>ti('lili.M by whicb eaeli pivnuled and nocompanied it are 
In^^hly noU-w (jr I hy,espoci.iI]> <'onsidoringthnt the institution dates in 
oiihi*r LV.sf fVoai a prnod oarliu- t'lanClmstiiinity. With thoTIiora- 
pt-n':e (ho passi's into ocsiiisicn, with cliauls and proini?L'uoua 
''(lnneo.-i..''iicli as tlioso uhidi iunnod the basis of the woi>t 
('h.ogc^ bcoii.'jbt agaiii'^t tho (Jlirislim love-foasts. From tlio 
luaTiilu’',! jiolutft of Contact wiiich Fliilo'j ri-iuajliablr? pieliivo niah'es 
I’U.Unl.it u iuiposTsible not to ^'u that nuieh of botli tho spirit 
and l!i(‘ h'lti-T of Jewish nioiiaehi'.iii nndi'r oaeb of its form? pa=s(‘d 
directly into the body of I’hri^tnnlty, nnd was r»'produeod in tho 
convoidH and liennilieres of the ihhil and later eo id dries of our 
fva. To .‘'ivy, indeed, that Fliih-lianity, or evt ii Fliii:diau inonaeh- 
j-;u or .'.seo.tici.smj i-j ji mere copy of a .lewisli or I'gyplian orlelna!, 
Would h.-* alfsnrd. The rot its oi’lho Christian faith are iiitinitely 
v/ider and deeper. AVhul is, lio\ve\er, hrou_:jht out inoie and more 
d.e:u]y by erltieal iinjuirie^ like the pre.-a n1 is that the Compel has 
given to the eonimon and iirdynxil nOinioii? idiM the wide.-t e\' 
j'-msion and raVed it to t!ie indjhvsi pr-s,! \ h- !.;ht. 

In tho seeoml half of his A\(trk ^f. ((cla'inay eiiteis into an 
claboiMt'i history and erltlci^ni of tiie Sihvlli’it! orachs. l a'-ed tijton 
XI. Alexandre’s admirable e litioij ol iiio-t> frapmenb.. The body 
o| ptjelrv altnhiitej tothc .silyC.as di-tlut t iiuiu (he In Ipliie and 
other oia<‘les whieJi ap])lied to n.eirial or iudl\Idiial oc ea.siot;-^, 
goes b.civ to an anlnjiiity h \<'nd tliai of tlie lloiiierle 
;;:nong wliieh many fra;;iiie!jt.-. o! lhi :n an- trareahle, p'o-ihiy as 
thr is the li nth eiaiturv n.c. Tin ir Hmree was In the Co'el: 
colonies of A.-ia Min.ir, \\h'-o' FnihiC' t;,!\e tho Sllnl Inr h-.-t 
hiiie.\n nnnie. I’a.sdi’g tin'ice into Il. han (iiv ce, il as 

tho S-hyl of Cunne tint tin' weil-Knnw n i.nthleal [av.-o'aipo 
ei'iiun to Home under the ii'ii of tl,.' Kinps. h’lie ‘ou’-n’-^ 
of tin-' my-.|('rions ^‘lyliiL. nnil! inlh'd I’oa.i aoe to ape, till 
A’.irro, iifty yi.us beloo' Cjiri-l, ec'iiid .iiunniMte lea pioiips 
of Oia'hs eaeli pei'.‘'onitn d l.\ a tepai. io .^'Ihsl. A si'iv nd 
('olleetn ii of a Ihoiisuid y-t-i-. aee..|'e,e to Ihi' s me .mile)’ 
lily, VIS bronght to Ihcne luan I'lnP- ly elms, n depiilies 
eiplily u'uis ii.c., and v..!-' i.'tero auN, in ihe nl'm ( f "J I'n ilus, 
ensUrim-d in l-he Capitol. i^!e..'i'.vhi'e anotlier element ]i il (nine 
into iM-t’.on in what .M. Dehiuna;, ti im ^ Ihe Cleyinll) Sile.l. I'roni 
Home ie* t.dies us to Mexiudria. h'iie piopla tie sjiiiit of .rmla:'’in 
begins to ]dav a monitutmis ]i:irt L lend ihe madt of liie Sihyl of 
J'hytlr:.'. 'Jo what extent, xse liav*' ijo \7 to a.-.k. i« wlnit may l.t* 
r.ifled the ONele of the ]Ti hr»‘W Silo] to ho date.I anleiioi' 1 o tlio 
('laistl. n canon'' If it may he n'earde.l ,m indcpomh'nt of 
ChiFl'.an sourc'-s, what do vM-liarn llier.'ii-oni as to ll.e .le-oi.di 
idea? o''till'i*eiiod lonchiiig tl.e i er^,>n and lla'»‘irl!ih ml^enl of 
Iht) M“‘siah, end tlie doctrine ol the last thiroi" 'I'o ihe^.' 
pi'iints M. Dei.'uiiniv ndd.'i'sjirj hini'-eif, Asfnrhiek asllie,-i\th 
ceritur. before our i'IM the lignn' of I lie Mr.^dah hegiiis to loom on 
the.Je\,ish mind. J‘'rom tho (’apt 1 \it it 1.'!^es a nioU'dellnile I'onu. 
Tho S(-M of Man, Son of l>uid, S ni of (hitl. ]c\e'iled hy naiiiel, 
had beeoruf'it ebi rished Imaaein the Iheoloey (.f llti'pi nph*. A 
hnndied. years before Christ, anionijMt Jewi'.h tin oloeiae-., e-pi- 
cvnlh at Alexandria,, the idci and (he name of ihe ^Vol•d nr 
Wisdom, Ihe llreath or Spirit "f ( :,m 1 , cami'iiito n e,and identilied 
itselfy/ith tlie Son or liivino on). In I’liiloall lim.x' terms Irue 
their tecopni/ed and di'linite v-'C. Tim date, of tim b<ioIv of Cnoeh 
at the same time becomes of par,'1711011111 impoiliinee from it.-^c(»niing 
within timeycle of Mes-'emie opinion. Jn a ilt'libev.ale como* of 
reasoning, which in llm ajipendiv he vindicates neaiiL-l Ifie aivii- 
ments brought in tho interim bv A|. Miujiiee Nh'rnies mi ilie 
i»ide of Colani, ISold* l.e, and illlgenfeld, M. Helautiay nnhoids 
the nge of tho booh as anterior lo lliat of the Clii'jAian leytiiilion. 
Interj.idiitions tin re may have been, ho allows, us in 11n-ecneral 
.Iinbi‘o-Alm\-andiino mele, their ehimsiucjs making-tlieni eai-y of 
deloct’on. Blit, on tho otlu r hand, passagei Imve Iajcu ’• t'liied 
of a eliaraeter so opp(»site that lhe\ could r.e\er liavc pa^-ed the 
band of u sy.'teiuatic, falsifier. Tlii'. book, one of tlio mo-tpieeious 
recoveries td modern litoral ure, rei"cLed ru'^ it i,s iilikii by .lews .and 
Christians from their samed cuion, tliougli quoted by Jndo and 
Barnnbus, uses tlie same wools u.s J'liilofor tlie .sacred pei .-mini lilies, 
even approaching^ to 'rriniluriiin lam iiiige. I’liat it came Ibrlli from 
tho mouRAleries of the Ks'^mes M. Bekiunuy tliink.s it rash to 
Jillimi *, biitof Hie three groupsinto which itsMo.^^sianicultcrniices may 
be dividcil, he refers the first to the time of Autiochiis Fpiphnne.'s, 
J70 or 180 li.r., tho age of our ohle-1 Hebrew .Sibylline Oruclos, 
the second to the opening reigni of John Ilyrciinus, and the tliird 
ftomev/hat later, about 144 ii.c. Thu most striking of theae iiro- 
pliocicd are those of the fuurtb book, the a|joctilvptie vitions of 
which run c>u to tlie triiimjih of thi' eboseii race, the, daslnicHon of 
the Gentiles and of the curlh, and the reign of tlie jnsl in glory 
under the hosiVahip of tho Son of Man. XVlintexa-r tuni may 
biivo been gi\on to a nn?aiipie here and there, tho hulk of the, boolk 
beam wituets to its having been wiitteu before the full <jf the 
HolyOity. 

AJIuaions to Cfmstiaa rites and points of dortrine show that 
th«ir& muai bavo been njoch faniporing with the text of tho 
bookii, and disturb all calculations of their respectivo- 
ditisi. 'faking up M. Alexandre’s lenriiwl criticism, M, Helaimay 


believes himself able to mrivo at results in many coses mora 
precise and sure. The precedent of Philo coiinnced hira that the 
mention of heuvooly bread, yAwi’-i; aprorj with which the 
ppoiiuiiuui el<we‘<, involves no allusion to the Christian Rucharist. 
Tho ibiirt h boiili do»^ indeed epeiik of the capture of Jernsftlm and ^ 
of the eruption of Vesuvius, in tenna too cxprMS for iw to doubt 
ihcvt tho pussugewaa written iiftlale iia.v.D. 80. Xf. Ale.xftndre ternlH 
it the earlic.sl of (.'hrislirm Oiacles. It is witliXl. Bohiimay tho last 
of the ,1 ud.'oo-Greek. 'I’he auppof^ed tlight of Nero, and his e.vperted 
return from Asia, which some critic.s Imvo discovered in the visions 
of the Apocalypse, and wliicli appear in tho text of the Sibyllist, 
need not bn taken na ideas exeluVively Christiuii; nor n(>od there 
lie Hcen, a.s Fwald agree?, any tdlusion to (Umslirui Implisui in lh« 
invitation to all rmtioiiH t<i balho thcm.selvo.s in thorivers. At no 
time were symbolical wiisbiiii's unknown among theJews.^ One ^ 
passage recogni/.ed bv M. Alexandre aa referring to Uadriuu ie 
held to bo disjuil'iblo bv our author, who ud sdlowB the iv.lermix- 
tiire with tho work of Ihe Sibxlllstsof more than one later pansa;'-'- 
from history, as well a& of .'^evf^p 3 of Frvthrean yi'Tses, derived, 
he thinks proheble, from iho colleges of the 'IT.crupeutm. 'I’lie re- 
sidiinm of efuuiiu.'Jewish ()nie]e,s i'j coiitiined, lie considers, in the 
fourth li'iol:, together willi four paragr,a]ills of the thlid. of which 
two hoo];,-j ho oiibjoiiis a liter.?! tniuslation, with alile crilicul 
noli‘8. 'J’Jie first and second book.s he jias-’CS bv as mnnifi-st\v from 
Cliiij-tion >oiirce.'’; the second.in ])[irt'iciiliir, betniyii'g trnccs of tlm 
ern>rs ol' (Irigen. 'I’lie later books are likewise omitted ns of e\cn 
later o]-igiii, Ihe work of .)ud.ii/irig Chribliaris d<j\vn to the timi! 
when, hy order of ihe Fmpei'ors llonorius and Arcadius, the wliolt’ 
of the J^ilwJhne 1 )racle> xm'K' as farua possible deslrojiHl. V\'i(h the 
revival of I' tter? these reinark.ihle colloctions camo onco more to 
li:.'ltt 111 11 more or !< s.s coniplete or critical form, ami mncli ciedll 
i.s due to ^\'hI‘'lon and other.ii for tlie attempt to as.siLO) iliem 
their due pi ice among I lie (’hrislian evidence.^. J’he time lias im.v 
gone hy for Chn-ilianitv to hu\e any thing to J'ear frt'i'i uii; inipiiiy 
wliicli mav throw' light upon tlm cn-einnslrmces llul piop-u. '1 for 
and accojnpanicfl Us biilh. or tin- Inliiionees thal. mm;-'l.a d to il-i 
growtli. '1 lie cau>>e of the (owpel a,s we! 1 .is tlj.' ii ulh of id. I' i.'y I'lui 
(leri\e nolhin'r hut g-aiu Ironi (he welt--t itiui d(■(■pe.'t 1 ■■ ui'li int,) 
llio-^e rrh dojx.dts til' kmwvlmlge wiiieii h.ue lain co ion;-- j 
slranecK iif ■. iuLlrd .ini(-.u' 


'ini’, MnLii.r. vvhi.w'i iTi. (It' \M:i.(»'i'Th.* , 

T llOl (ill not. as it has u'ol .ii.r s bren x, rongl y Calli d. i!;.* 
g.iilt.-l h.illle of tin* v.iuM, (. \oi(,tu.> ( xr-eeui d all iuIj! 

haitle. of i!u> l.ilo wa.r in t . dm ' 11, i ms. and 1.' .-iirp.. ',td 01,1\ h, 
Koenmei-.'il/. .md la'ijfoc in xa-tne, *•. Jiidoed, in iioint ol" imi ib. 1', 
it i_'C.i,.'eU ( ime hiliiiid the ‘M'.'tthi of llio Nalioia-.'’ wld'h 
dtsU’oytd I'u'in II j.WM’i' iv- completely in i.Sr 3 a-^ 1hl^ did iiearlv 
_\i .ir- III' r , wlr.bt neillier at liclpdc nor lU Koen'.gLi.u/ did 
e.llii I- of the eoi'ihiitaiUs di-jM,^ di' .-i tingk- army ,i> Jm-ge as 
tli.il whi'h oh'led (foiinl IMolll;es .jrdii’.s on tlio iSlli Aiigu.-t, 
Ju/o, iin he uiovmI to tui'ii Ih-u.aiue hom hi.s i ho.-en po iiim;. 
How llii.s was (iiially done by li-ei oucentralt d action of the (',u:u 1.- 
and Saxons, aided li\ part oC the IX‘‘‘ ('o]-]i.s and siicli a foi'H' o< 
giir.,-a.s i.exer aeied tooi'nid. Ih Iojc. all hrouoht, to bcai on the 
^lngle coip.s ofl'ain-obert ; xvjth whit er.ergy the slrongheld of 
ilio J‘'n "( li liglil at t^l. Ih’uatx^as defended, anil W'Uh wli.it lerii- 
hle .-.leiUice it w-.aatlinU xvon ; nil this]' an epi.sodo wlnehiunijt 
l;e nuiiv or ]( f.miiliar to all wlio aie not indllli-reiit (u the .story 
of till' war. ('aptani llollh.nier’^exeellenf work, though mmiiniilly ^ 
conliiied to the action of iho arlillerv, has alreinh ttescrlbod lluit * 
of the other arms in Ibis trcnjcndoiis coiite.->t witli a preci.MoU 
whieh ler.ios little lobe desired ; and Fnglisii readers ba\e hitclv 
li.nl the inh.mlage of a good and clear translation ol'il hi (hqiliiili 
lUdlist, fiom \vhieh tho dmaiI.s and their bearing on oaeh other 
may be aceiiralely traced. Or those who S|K‘ejally delight in 
di‘(‘d.4 of liei'uism perfojaned by infantry under cji'Ciimshuiees in 
which ,ad\ance seems hopcles.s may ponibe prolitably the admirable 
leetnio l.adv published by Ihqitaiu Helmnlh on the action of 
“The Guards on the l8th Angu.?t.” But it is a morning’,s walk 
for a pi’de.sirlan to ]>uss round the liny w’hich tho ^45,000 
(hrni.nis funned in tlieir ulL.icli on Ba/aine’s position. And the 
veil iiaea-' giieii by their otlieial writers to the battle, the double 
lillc of Giaie!oUo-St. iVivat, show's a con.seion.snes? that the 
nttuek.s ('ll tlie Krench wings were in fact iilmnst separate aclious. 

It may bo added that llieir results were very dilierent. For if the 
attack Oil .St. Lh-ivat had no nmivi‘(irocessful than thy other, 
had Jkizainc's lr(x>p.s been liept as ready to attack a.s they proved 
thomsolvcs stout to dclViid, it is not too much to say that the 
whole course of tho wair might even at tint date haie been 
seriously cliaiigcd. Tie olliri'il hksturijii does not t«U this as 
plainly us otlicr w'itnt.''Si'.s of llio contest ho describes. Yyt in 
liis own precisu details t)n?re -are indicathms that tho cast of tho 
die of battle for the possession of St. Xhivnt, lioivover despeiiate 
it may at one timo have seemed, xvas absolutely necessary lor tho 
victory wdiich could not bo xvoa elsewhere. 

Wo are much tempted lo turn asiile from this part of tho subjoet 
to show tJw pains ivith which the Berlin writer haa gathered up Irom 
scattered French sourcos of information thaitsioiy of B^snimown 
doings which has never been told consecutively bewie inon anihentb 
form. This part of his work is unconsciously a special tribute to 

• T)er Deut 9 ch-^^itS 4 i 9 Bhi Kriof 1870-71, mUgirt wu dfer JiTricaito 
geschkhtlichen Jhtkeihtng tied yroMen G>«eia/»7a6?#. rtCr Tb«iL Hieft 6 . 
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the sviperior accuracy of hU own nation, -which, as on many like 
occasions, tells with exactness and precision ^ those parlicuki*s 
■uhicli the French historians fail to alford of their own army. vV e 
pass this by for tho present. Bat the greneral remark is necessary 
that it can no longer be doubted that Bazaino hero repeatccl, 
or rather continued, that struugo tactical error which had so 
paralysed his siiperiov forces on tho niorning of the i6ih. lie 
still -wna oppressed with tho id»*a, founded ol course on his 
o-vvii hilse view of tho blrategical value to him of MoU, iJiat 
the ensmy would seek to cut him off from that fortress, 
instead of puslnug him back upon it. Thus, whilst Moltko 
was deliberately oxlending his lelt to embrace the French right 
in that fatal pressure which foiaUy gave him the victory, tho 
commander of tJio Army of tho Bhiim still looked over his left 
southward luieasily to the grt:en wouiLs that lie between (Iravelotte 
iind the river passages near Crorze, iiutieipating sonjo smldon issue 
from them of a force aiteuipliiig to thrust ilsulf between his lino 
of battle and the high hill of fcil. Quentin behind him to which he 
attached such fatal importance. Kot ihat he was wholly without 
justitication for this eiTor. Tho whole of the Curmau 11'"' Corps, 
with tho oxce])tion of a single battalion left to guard Iho royal 
baggage .at Pont-u-Mou.'^son, was luovijig down llio river from that 
place on such lines that it might havai been directed with a sijigle 
word that way, instead of becoming, ;i:s we sbaU see that it did 
in tho later portion of the tiglii, a direct reserve to the hotly 
engaged left inidiT Steinmetz at G'niMilotto. 'I’liia (leneral hail 
also <i few battalions of lii.s owji army detached from his proper 
front before the village to the ?outh of the FroncJi, which were 
lost apparently to Jus real object, and too weak to etlect aiiv- 
tliiiig fc-epiiratoly, yet siiflieient for a very inipurtant purpose if 
they really served to kcc-p tho French Maislud's atteulioii riveted 
oil this iimiginod danger. Bntwhiit should havo been il'izuine’s 
sociirily, liad lie I'liHy weighed tho chaiico.s, vvas tho fuel that tho 
(leriu.ius Could not poo-uhly, oven with tho great su})eri(jrity of 
iorce they -were sliowing, havo troops enough to ‘Uiv clop both tJunk.s 
of 50 ovteimivo a lino as lliat wliieh ho held. 1 Lo had uiuplo means 
early iu the aftornoon,had Imus -d them, ofcnniprehonding the tre- 
inendoKS n.'ture of the combination which thiw were preparinu for 
his right. TJiat they should then bo also turning his hh’t by th’o 
dilllcult country JieLvvceu it and the ]Mu ,llo wouhl have iunilied 
that they had made the [',rave mistake of completely hej-.iratir.g 
Iheir force into two distinct assailing bodies, leaving him ceulvally 
placed between the two. soon .-3 lie once knew that allidrs 
at !^l. Privat were looking K-rlous, tl^e fnet ^liould have relieved 
him at once from tho fanev whicli jiai'ilysed his whole .action, find ^ 
left him free to act on his part with tlio .active energy whicJi his 
earliest critic'^, as well as this liis latent one, all agree to have beci 
utterly wanting in the conJnet of bis gieat clmrgo. | 

AVliat had really to bo ilouo by Mie. .is'-ailanl.s in the llrst great 
.st.a;;-e.s of the liuttlo -in oilier words, Count Moltke's tactical 
de.sigri lias never been mun' cliMrJy and triilv described than in 
the single sentence in wdiieli tln^ voluuii' before u,'. tells it, in coui- 
[ueiitiDg on tho nree^dty wdiieli uigod the Chief of the Ihnal 
Staff to 5c-:id stringent oj'ders to (ie ler d Sleiiihielz (who,,e desiiv^ 
to press into notion liiid ulreudy .'•lunwi il^elf at SjiicJiereii and 
Borny), not to engage the Fir^t .\ nny ]iren)alurely. “Since to 
the Second Army (wliose commander, ihiiire FreJe,riclv Charles, 
had ju'-t ridden to the front to pi.di forward it.s advauco on 
Anianvillers mul St. Prival )“w,i5 m-^gned the task of mnkiug 
a decisivi' telroke at tlie enemy s right by simultaneous attacks on 
ils front and iJiMilf, the Fir t Army r. eeived in thi'.-ie diicrtioii.s its 
commi'^.^ion to merely occupv tlm strong front of tho lioslile loft 
wing, fit firri. ill a Ciudious m.inner.” We will follow brielly the 
oflicial writer's account of its execution of the^e orders. 

Clemral St(diimet/.V detailed instructions pcrniitled him to en- 
page his nrlillory earh'. Inderd before mton the French batteries 
on Bazainefl left were trying the r.iuge over CiMveloltc in the 
direction of his reserves, arid soon after the batteries of tho 
VIP'* Corps replied to them. To seeu’o llloso the 15th Division, 
including half the infantry of that corps, w-.as pushed foi-ward, and 
go catnt exactly opposite the French left under Fmssnrd, but with 
the deep ri! V ine wide h all tr.ivellevs remeinborto liojust ou the Metz 
side of tlio village of (Iravelotti*, intervening betwoiai the opposed 
forces. Tim sleepjjfv's of tlm ea.stern side Of ihi.*! guUy uiake.'i it 
appear a terribio ohst.iclo to tho inexperienced eye which tries to 
imiigiuetho tha-muu advance. Bur a far mure sarious mutter to a 
practised soldier s eye must hivo been tlm ]>l.iteau b«‘yond ri-ing 
gently up to Point do .rour, the key of llie Freiieh UTl,.ierois whieli 
eomo tiny lines of fresh-thrown earth showed that tho French had 
covered the front cd' Fro^&arcl and of Iji'bojuf, who lay next to him, 
with the line of nutsUotry trenches, to tho future use of wdiicli 
their late military oriU'k', Miir.'-hal Nicl, had attached so much 
vedne. The artiliery couto&t aoun waxed warm. The Oerman 
batteries iu thoir c igerne.'^s pu^lu'd 1,.. yond the line first indicated. 
Tl^ infantry sui)port.s thought it necessary to move forward 
with thorn. Individual olVuaTs fp. 78/]'), with a dangoroim ex¬ 
cess, as it seems to us, of the indepenaent bearing encouraged 
by the system under which they had been trained, began to throw 
aingle battalions, or even oompimics; certainly without orders, pro¬ 
bably they themselves hardly Imcw w hy; across the beltofcompanv- 
tively level space just above the r.avine where advance was easiest. 
And befuare 2 r.M. the first of the advances was made on this part 
of the French position, which were Buccessfol only sO long as the 
Germans -were covered either by the atoepness of tho lower slope 
or tho thickness of the buslies Hut aVimd there, but which eiuled 
ifl thdt l^ing swept back oa with a broom ”—we one the oxp&es- 


sion of a (doriiian oyewituttis—when they emerged on the plateuu 
itself, and *ho French skirmishers, disapponriiur rapidly before them, 
left the g»Twad clear for tho deadly aciiun of tlm Ch.ujsppot from 
behind tlioao slight-looking breastworks, fiung and desperately 
was cimliimcd tho skirmishing thus prcinatuvely b‘?gun on llio 
nortli .side of tho Gravelotto-Metz road. Tho Vli“' (/orpa carried 
early tho most advanced musketry trencli, which had been plicud 
to look down the valley below, and wa.s 50 advanced, thorelore, as 
to be iaoliih'd fiom the Freiieli general line; but its infantry could 
not got beyond th Is. It wr-.s 7 iut until the VI rp*^ Corps came strongly 
into the liglit by its side, and tlieir batteries had asserted tho 
usu.1l su];(‘riorlty of llm (Icnuan artillery in llu'au haithiS, and 
(Iriveu ‘.ird’a fairly to tlio rear, lliat the lei'll thet object of 
these att.uks was g-.dm d, and a lodgiuont iiiiulo in tlm large 
fiinuliuu-<e of Si. Hub. rl, wiiidi id..iuds by the miiiu road leading 
westward fruui (Iravi-lolU', aboat half way up the rise of the hill 
to Poitd fcjt. .Jour. 

\Vitli fhe c.iplure uftlil'- poidtion Sleinmot/s adv.mtages ewised. 
As the oH'icial wrilor it up, lM*i>s.-;ard ‘3 eo/p,s ,aud IjelKOuf's 

(lying to lii.s right or 1101 th) hid hueu Oi’cujUL'l, and urovenled 
from .supjiortii’g llm I'loiicli right wing, but th. ir real pimitioii 
xva.s qiiUf iiushaktii, A ml one division of the MP'^durps was 
aliv'.idy (jiilte mdit for fiudher action; whilst the oilier, and tho 
ATIP" (joips, Jiid alr.-.idy sullered severely. Inde’.’d there is a 
diclinct fidmih.'.ion in this part of tlio irurative that both the 
leaders and tltuir troops uvermted the advantages-svhich had bee.n 
won, and Llnmglit oironeoiisly tluit only a suigle pash forward was 
noeded to carry the eiieiuy's line. Fveuts toou pioved this to be u 
mistake. In vain the tieimaii Jedlericc boldly pushed down into 
the gorge ahmg the roail anti ^tiove to crown the height beyond. 
Their guns were slojipcd one by one in the IjolL-iw, or put out of 
action as tlnw tried lo deploy in face of tlio stoim of bullets on the. 
slopi* <jf the French hide of tho ravine. In vain the 1 st Cavalry 
Idvioi'm fiilowed this dcepeiato idforGaml il.-^ leading regiment, 
the. 4tli IJliliins, stiiigghng tlnough the f treain of etaifiisiou that 
clmki'd the road ub(»ul tho hollow, galloped boldly forward. Its 
lead’ing sections fell at ouee, swi-pl tlown, luitii and steed, 
by tho luiirderou;-, fire. The horse battery wlii>‘h it luid carried 
forward with it was «lrheu b.tck into the ravine utterly mined 
for fuillier uctiou, AmUluieral Ilartiuium, wariiC'l by what ho 
vv'itML'.>^.ed of tlie impori^ibiliiv of the intended enterprise, unwillingly 
gave tho order to draw Ins lioopcri oil'. Tho French infantry 
chci'Ved and pressed forward exullingly fnnn their trenches. The 
advanc'd eeiiipani'...-. of tin* (lerin m-- followed tlm rearward move- 
nieut ofthi'(Mv.ib-y. And at hall-pUht four tliero was what tho 
oflicial writer calls a ‘“scnslljlc ivireul" on this fide. In plain 
words, a deeidod luniic laid ._'et in; but it is alHrnied in the same 
.Hiulenco whieh admits tlm ihcU that it was riot of long duration. 
Jn trulh, as is chew here, I'vphiined, Ba/aine’s ful.-'O viows of the 
situation prevented his ivaping any ad viinl ago from >(• i nnictz’s raeh- 
iie.ss mid IVo.'Haid''* brief ^iivVes^. Tho King him''ri!‘, iaIio watched 
the stream of liiuilive:), ordt'red up the intact Tl'"* ('ev/Hto tho sup¬ 
port of the shaken First Army, and the coiitlict, whieh, fi*om the 
Frerieli iailure 10 adviniee in turn, h,id dii'd .'nvay F-fori'Frim.‘‘tH'ky 
brought its divisions ici into ameiv skirmihhi’r.s' lire oii either side, 
was Inkeii up with renewed ^iyollr by the Oonnans, and canthiued 
until tho Sucre(d' Ih-iuco Frederick Clmrles at St. Privivt decided 
the retreat of the whole Fivnoh .army. There U no inoro striking 
example in history of a groat lActical opportunity tlu'own away 
llimi tho pesi^ive <;ondiict of tho Frenidi Marshal, and his utter 
inability cither tn (•(aupreheud the danger ou lii^ right or to 
follow up tlm tem])mMi \ succe.'W of his left. We have not of comreo 
judged solely by the levi, of the able volume l^d'ore us. Obvious 
reasons compelbis not to ovi'riook otiier nnrrativi ;.3 of the contest. 
But tlm ollicini history is too full and too honest not t (7 sliow to 
the diseerr.ing iritie that the one opportunity allowed to tho 
Free ell fur siviug St. Piiv.il wa.s i;i tho moment of thoir brief 
^^cee 5 ^ h d'o'-o Gr.ivehdU-, and that the o]i]jorlmi](y, whutovor it 
was worth, was marvelliM.riy thrown away by the fatuity or dul- 
ne. s of their ('hiid' 


A itd-d: IX 

W F might briehy rrilici/.o A in June hv saying thiit it 
is a ^Iiort-tow in Gliphaiit's best style. The work¬ 
manship thr«)Ughmit is what iiiiuht be expected from so experienced 
a literary artist; A\hil8t tliero i.s a frc-^liuess of tono which is too 
oflon uh.seut from the l.iler works of voluminous wriUn'S. Tho 
plot of the ptorv is of the slighle-t. It is tho old tlieme which 
has beeu treated «jver and over again from tlm very dawn of 
literature. I’lm Bose from wlmm the story takes iu name is 
a cjuirming young lady distracted between two lovers—one elderly 
and rich, the other vonng and ptior. AVe ne<'d not eay -whica 
of these suitors ia favoured by th.o prudent mother, or to 
which the heart of the lady herself inclmcs. Keither need wo 
trace tho changing circumstances by whieh tho heroine is 
altoruatt'ly forced to the brink of a vv«jridlv luan-iago and saved 
from that painful necessity. It is enough lo remark that 
Mrs. Oliphant has not been anxious to streirgthen the contrast 
laitween the conltmding forces. Tho lover reeoninjcnded by worldly 
cotiBideraiions is not painted with lionis and hoofs; he is ageutlo- 
luan of much godd tasto and lefinoinent, though betray cd into one 
questionablo uumieuvro by his suspicion of a rival; and ho is 
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ehoehed whe^ he discovers tliat an alliance with him lias been. re-* 
Raided bjF the naothor l‘roii\ a comniercinl point of view.' 
Nor, i^n, k the mother a purely sclfifth or tymnnicsal 
hind of ooraon. On the contrary, she lias reiilly a great deal to 
say for berselfi wid we are half inclined to eiispoct that most 
mothers of morrlageahlo clauglitora in diatrca8e<t circuinstanceB 
will be very apt to lake her view of the q^nestion. For o\u:?^(t)8, 
w o confow thflJi h i?!e vorv stron^l^^itli Mr.,iffeiodoa, the 
ncJi middle-aged lover. Of course ^ye should have boon sorry that 
Miss Ilamerol should have mnmod hira inondy for his fn-tune, and 
perhaps ho ought to have been more ivnolled by her obvious reluc¬ 
tance. But we decidedly condemn Miss Damorera taste. ]\lr. 
Incledon^ ns we have said, is a man of thorough cultivation, of 
decided character, and of much honoiir.al>lo feeling. Though wo 
have called him middle-aged, •svo liavo spoken meruly on the con¬ 
ventional assumption of novelists, who regard n ninn of tive- 
and-thirty as decidedly in the decline of life. For reasons 
which need not be fullv explained, we .are ourselve'? inclined 
to hold that five-and-tfiirty is about tho ago at which a 
man is best qualified to act the pjirt of a youthful lover. And 
we fwicy that Miss Danierel is r.athcv rhil(li>h in preferring a 
mere lad, ton or twelve ye.T.rs voungir, who Inis no apparent re¬ 
commendation except tho very donliLful one of a (‘oiumis'siou in 
the lioyal Navy and a sailor’s facilily for falling in love at. ii 
moraonts notice. Indeed in the last page of tho story Jilrs. 
OUphant delicately bints that some, slight llvling of regret luigerod 
in her heroine’s mind when sho thought in 1 iter vear.s of her re¬ 
jection of Mr. inclodoii. However this may he. we must admit 
that Mrs. Oliphant is true enough to nature, tdiarming young 
ladies do not always prefer good scholarship .and a lo\o ol tho line 
arts to tho qu.alities wdiich are luo.'^'t gcneiallv cliaracteristic of our 
navallicroos. AVhen women are tlmronglilv educated tliey will perliaps 
coniptorccogliizethe superiority of middle-.aged scholars to youthful 
sailors j but Mrs. Oliphant is so tiir painting from the life. Her 
story and its characters make no deiiiiinds upon our credulity. 
Idhc might have found her models within tlie limits of ;iny country 
diatrict'of moderate size; and the passiuns by w'hieh the slory is 
worked aro such ns we could all exemplify from our own exjie- 
rionce. If tho fortune of an uncle dro[>s in rather more opportunely 
than frequently happens in real life, we imcst 'ulinil. that nncles 
Boractimos die in reality, and even hvive fortunes to their reliUives ; 
and that, at any rale, the expediejit may be fairly allowed in tlit! 
world of fiction. 

One mode of praising such a book would b'i to npjieal to the 
rather over-<piotod example of JMiss Austen, and to praise Mrs. 
Oliphant for not indulging in bigamy or murder. Negative 
commendation of that kind should go a very little way. I’eople 
may bo models of every domestic virtue and yet be naturally dull ^ 
and novels, as wo know by w'oeful experience, may be. litted. to li« 
on the table of every country clergyman in the Ivingdoiii and be 
.na Boporific as tho dullest of tho clergyman’s sermons. Mr.s. 
Oliphant desems praise of a moro no.sitive .'ind of a much rarer 
kind. A RosemJime i.s a novel which rises above the otdi-'Hry 
standard, not merely bf^cause it ia lifidike and free from objeeti'tn- 
nble e.xcitomont, hut bec.'uise its nccurato pictures of ordinary 
Knglish life aro coloured by a peculiar vein of delicate irony which 
betrays tho presence of an unusually keen observer. Tho ch.iraclers, 
it is plain, havo been ilrawn by a very kindly and yd a 
very shrewd artist, perfectly alive to their weakucNM-,'*, and 
yet noticing them with an t;ye too sympathetic to be evnical. 
Kaeli of them has little weaknesses which amuse without | 
shocking iw, and which give individuality to portraits of mlhcr 
commonplace people. Tho girli.shne.-is of tho heroine is charmingly 
oxliihitod by her feeble attempt at eloping, aftm* the model of the 
novels which she had studied, into the world at lingo; and wo 
are touched ns well as amused by the absurdity of tho jirocoeding. 
Another admirable touch is tho naiMfi with which sbo assumes 
that as soon as she Ixjcomos ricli ebo is jiislUicd in bro.aking olflho 
engagement which sho had contracted in her poverty, though at 
the same time she recognizes, when it is put before her, the dutv of 
sticking to her word in spite of consequences. With equal sfull, 
tlie worldliness of the mother who insists upon the rich marriage 
ia presented in such a way that wo feel how much is to bo 
«iia for her on tho purely cummon-seii.so view of tho subject. A 
coarser satiri-st would have made tlio maternal schemer simply 
selfish and brutal j Mrs. Oliphant make.s us feel how closely tho 
prudential motives are hlondod with a really praiseworthy 
desire for tho euhstantinl welfare of a young luraify. But tho 
best character in the story is one who has a less con.spicuous part to 
jfiay, and whose death is made necessary at an early period by the 
exigencies of the plot. Mr. Hamerol, the fat her of the heroine, and 
the parish clergyman, is drawn to the life with really admirable 
skill. We could have wisliod to see more of him,’^though his 
death, as we shall presently observe, is perhaps tho most telling 
chapter in the hook. Ho is a man of delicate tastes, whose 
thorough selfishneBs and frivolity is concealed from himself and 
from all his family by tho gitices of his manner nnd his ex¬ 
cellence in an ornamental point of view’. His wife slaves and 
toils to avert the consequences of his self-indulgent extravagance, 
and ^rot he puts on quite naturally on indefinable air of moral 
superiority when ho reproves her ior beiug, .like Martha, careful 
and troubled about many tilings. Both his wife and his daughter, 
though flut&ring from ms indolence, fully accept his view of the 
«^tnwon ’y the hardworking curate who does all the rector’s duty 
hai only a dim peroept^ou tiiat his superior is a* bit of a humbug; 
and the parish genentUy has the highest respect and esteem for 


a man who does nothing so gracefully, and a corresponding .con'* 
tempt for tho more mdustrious. but clumsy, subordinate whof^lly 
keeps tilings going* When tho rector is induced to visit one of his 
poor parisliiouord and catches a fever in consequence, every'^dy 
m dismayed; it seems to he an impertinence in death to catub 
hold of a mail so foi' removed from all associations with 
dirt, squalor, lind the generating ca«se.«ii of disease. When 
indeed tlie di»caso takes a long time, instead of immediately 
culminating in a dramatic fashion, tho 'neiglibourhood has a tacit 
Bonso that ii has been wronged by the delay, though of course tho 
open e.xpi’cssion of such a feeling wmuld have been repelled 'witlr 
horror. The deathbed of poor Mr. Datnorel is exquisitely described, 
Iril’crior arlislft would have dw'olt upon the more obviously tiugiir 
elomcut, and would perhaps hav e wiahod us to listen to a sudden 
explosion of ivniorsu for ill-spont time. Mrs. Oliphant s conception 
is much truer, and more I’caliy forcible and pathetic. Mr. Hainerol 
remains Injiiself to the last; ho knows that he ought to die witlr 
a certain dignity, and thst, as a clergyman, he ought to have 
certtiin rellgiuu.s acntinieuls. He is not a sceptic, and ho is every 
now and "then betrayed into a solemn mood of feeling,’ or 
into anxiety about tlio .state of his family, whoso prospects have 
been ibiinnged by his s^\!?tematic carelessness. But tho provniling 
tone of his mind is ti kind of half melancholy and half pleasurnblo 
enriosily na to the strange mastery which ho is entering. Ho 
feels himself tired, and resolves to leave all questions about Ida 
boys to a pvaclieal friend wlio will know what to advipo. Ho 
I quotes ricrinis of poetry; ho repeat.^ “ tho casement .slowly grow.s a 
glilteriug square ’’ (he .should have said ** glimniering nnd ii’ics 
to ihiiik where the line occurs; and (hen he quote.s frray’s lint-' 
about “ dumb forgetfiiJncss ” and makes a critical remark or two 
on iheir beaiily. Ho laugh.<i softly, like a child, at the Htran;r' 
fiiiicies which come into his head—a laugh which naturally shocJ.s 
the hearers, and makes them attempt vainly to lead him into a 
more .serious mood :— 

“ Why, in.’in, look so giavo,” he i«ays to Iiis |■•urlltc ; “.nnd yo!!, mv 
d.’Mi’, d'tii'i cry, to di'^coiiiii^i- nic. Set me out on my jouniey a little 
elu'.'iily! 1 never tliouaht imuh .’ilMiut dyju:; [leoplc Ln Iom'; tnul mii!'' 
nh.'it 1 '-iiv, Nohm, heciill've ]t i'> your vork. Ol' oourM; to tho-c v.lio hiiv.- 
ne\ei tliouuht alemt Mich matters helhrc religion is all-inq»oitaul. Imt lh> \ • 
is mine III It than tlial. Wficti a nian’.s d\iiit; lie wants Jiiiniommv,. N'> h 
slMiiL;e i.iiK ICS c’omo into one's heatl [ iim not at all IroubJutI or .-.ei loii'. to 
s|»eak of; lint it is n very odd lliin;^', if you think of it, to wl out on oueh a 
juiaio-y nithoiii the l(‘.ist notion wliere you .'irt.' In ^o! “ 

Till- extreme “ oddily ” of de.alh i.s not the thought which would 
occur to mo.st people under stn li circiiiMstimces ; but tho rellecliim 
is adiuii'iihly cliamc.Leri.stic, .and sliovv.s Mis. OliphanrH true, vein id' 
really powerinl humour. Writing of llii^ kind is not peihnp^ 
Itlody 1(1 be very popul.ir. Vein ineiib repent.auco or .an oiitbroiik ol' 
pi’of.ine indigniition might lime gralilied somo tiisU’s. But the 
lulniirem of the tunre delicuio forma of liter.ary bkill will pmb.tbiy 
tliink tlmt the deathbed of Mr. Danierel, wliieh of eonrsu siitVei.s 
in oiiv brief description, is really a very reiniirkablo piece of wiiting 
and i.s (‘imugh to give to tho book ill which it occurs a very high 
place in conlenqior.uy liction. 


XATlIdKhS iJliVhLATTOXS Oi" t'lIAKACTEIh* ’ 

f|MTbilll’) aro cerl.'tin books which m.nko one alnio.''t despair of 
-i- science, and this is one of them. Dr. Sinmis dm'S not belong 
to the class of eircle-tquarers, e.nrlh-fiutteners, or universal cure- 
mongers. IJis design has nothing absurd in itself. Ifo has no 
special crazt' that wo cuu discover, and ho can even talk of bis 
undertulung in a manner not ineoiiaisteiit with his knowing howto. 
Bet .about it. Nevertheless ho has written a volume of iiopdcsa 
and irredtHauablo unwisdom. As far as the introduction goes, 
there appears no reason why tho book should not bo worth 
something; the only gi’ound of suspicion is a vaguo and bom¬ 
bastic style, couplod with a general slovoulincss in referring 
to other subjects which ono seldom meets with in a writer 
who really knovv.s his own subject, and this is by no moa)i8< 
conclusive. Men of very imperfect general education havo dono 
good special work before now, and a charilablo construction of Hr. 
Simms's opening chapter might lead ono to expect something of 
thi.s kind. He Btate.s in etlect (though with much needless mag¬ 
niloquence) that every feature of a human being has a higlory and 
meaning of its own if we could only find them out—which is quite 
true; that certain rough inferences founded on this belief are 
already acted upon to sorao extent by mankind in their dealing.** 
with one another—which is also quite true; that a s^Kicial apli- 
tndo for making such inferences, in other words tho gift of roacuug 
character, is of groat use to those who posse.ss it—which is alao’ 
true; and that knowledge of this kind is capable of being made 
scientific—which wo think is also true. We can see no reason 
why physiognomy should not some day become a definite apd usq- 
fulbranch of tho science of human nature; but we also see great 
reason for not oxpocting it to bo done in a hurry. More ob¬ 
servation of certain features as signs of character, however exteosivo 
and systematic, would (»rry us a very little way. Anyone moderately 
acquainted with scientific method must that the conditiozia of 
the problem are far too complex to be dealt with ia this fasliiop. Ia 
such fi case we can only get a body of evidence roughly confirming 
what is roughly known a&eady; or else, if we try to make our stnte* 
menu look more exact, the result s become conflictin g and Uliisoiy. 

* Nature't Ihvdatiotu fif Ckaraotett By Jgssph Simnu, 
Pi'lntud for tlie Author. :^y4* 
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The conclusions would be superfluous so far as they were mtcllisible, 
and uiuntollifjible so far as they pretended to be real adilitionj to 
knowledge. At most we should have a certain iucrcaso of the 
available raw inatorial for science. 

The way to tho really scientific treatment of physiognomy 
will probably be found to lie in the careful and patient work¬ 
ing out of the lino of inquiry which has been opened by !ilr. 
Ilurbort tipencer iu the new edition of his Psi/cfioloffj/ iiuil by 
J\lr. Darwin ill his work on the UxjvrMt'oa of the J'moihn.i. 
\Vhat wo want to ascertain is not merely the signs, hut the 
physiological interpretation of the signs. We ougiit to know 
vlitithci- the same fonturo may not toll two or more quite 
dill’ereiit stories, to what extent chaiiicteristic signs may persist 
by iiilurilance notwitlistanding the loss or traiisibnnation of tho 
tiling signidod, and many other matters of the. same sort,. ThuMj 
difFiculticB are not likely to be insuperable, as they do not difler in 
liind from those which have been overcome by other .'..donees 
dealing with complicated efiects. J 3 nt it is plain that no ono who 
ignores such dUHcultic's can do much for the advancement of thi.s 
or any other new science. Now Hr. Sinim,^ ignons I hem all willi 
a perfectly suLliino ignorance. Notwithstanding liis higli seicntltic 
talk, ho has not the least notion of the dini‘r''iice belwven science 
and the raw material of sciimce. I le says that Jii'' results are t Im fruit 
of twenty years’observation, and wo may not be wrong in gnc.^siog 
that his observations might pos.sibly have been of smuo U',e, if ho 
had known wlmt to do with them. Ihit Iks most unhappily tikes 
Ins results for science, and so lie 1mspresented them in siudi a, form 
that they ure ntti^rly worthless e^.ven as r.iw mali-rkil. Jh-. Simms 
gives us nothing bi-tter tlian a long list of “liiiman f.ieidtie.s.’’ 
moat of them cnlkal by fearful .and wonderful names of lii^ own 
invention. Uiidor the head of t\ach fueully then; is a di^gmulu; 
assertion that u piivticuhir feature or conformation is the mink of 
That lacnlfy. These assertion.s are generally (hut by no menus 
always) snpporteil by woodcuts showing one posilivo and ono 
ra'gativo instiiuei*. One or both of tlm e. instance,s are often 
irivlovant, as \\ hell (lie negative insLaiice. is i imply the hee.d ol 
sDiiK' savage or illilerap^ ]ierson taken at v.andom, v. ho is pre-iiiijed 
to 1)1-delieient in everything. As n rule it i,^ quite iiujio-. abki to 
discover on what evidence, if any, Dr. Nim.in 1 ms formed his 
opinions. SomelimtM imleed one can euteli him ojienly malting 
eonjeelurea u pr/om from an a^-sumed filnos-’ of ll-inga. In jiaiti- 
cadar he Las iiiicoiihcioiisly lakcn up t.io. iiiediieval doelrir.o of 
.'.,i'\M,aturea " ill tin'crudest form. A .slr.iiehtiovward ehar.icter is 
indicated by siraielit liiuhs rirpl fea1ure.s. but curly men are romid- 
abunt .and nutrusiworlhv. This pru[)o.'>ilioii is illimlrated by a, 
fa I icy pit lure of a curly man weanug a curly coat (the eoai, is 
liavdiy fair), who is desenhod as a ‘Tiirh, stdl' h. eonceited, ami 
<leceptiv(' scamp.’’ His full niooii-f.ifc is rebuked by the stern ga/e 
of a. liiilconsly square-jawed, square-lmaih'd, and strainht-hiiired 
profile-'-even tho top of tin* ear is quite s'(nare—who h the tvpe 
of a “ systematic, punctual, and straightforward gimtlcman.” Tjio 
moral is fuiahcr pointed hv a. v'ignelte which vcjnvsenl-s “a curly, 
ambition.?, and jeahms doir.” Aaalii v\o ani toM that it is nbelc.-.-, 
for a round man to try (u Loan .irchitect or for a .sf|nai’eman to try 
to b ' li wulchmaker ; for if a, man is “ no!, himself built upon I lie 
mechiuiic.il jiriiiclple and willi lai^c bones, he will ho 
quite uiKiblo to<li‘:tingnisli himself in dealing with squ.m-e oliject.s,’’ 
while “to eiinblo a man to do and judeo of round work, it i.s 
nece.?s:irv that lie Jniii.si'lf .'should be built on (ho round plan of 
iinman architeclnro.'' It does not seem to havm ocemred to 
J)r. Simii.slhat,, acrording lolhie, tJie sanie man cannot possibly be. 
coinpete.it to build a wall and a dome, ami whoever nmlovstaiida 
tho geometry of iho straight line must bo liopch'Ssly incapable of 
learning tlii' geometry of Iho eirele. In lilm maimer a cadaverous 
ni.m “laenlircly devoid of tisto or jinlgment in the matter of 
colour, and he is so, i.-imply hecaiist^ hy Iho infalliblo law of nature 
no man can jndae outside of himself that which docs md cuter 
into his own composition.” 

lint enoagli .lud to spare of thi^. Tlio only compensation wo 
can oll’cr !•> our leader.? tor having troubled them so long with Dr. 
Siiums's .seienco i.s to give a few sjiecimeiis of liis .additions (o tho 
hlnglith liiiigunge and of liis iniscellancouft information. Hero are 
lour consecutive name? of qmilitie.s from Dr, Siimns’s first group; 
Animulinnhiiionatifi), A^jiidutMitcnesft, or love of w.alcr, Vhi/fsw- 
dpid'uitiiy or hope relating to bodily w'anl.s, (h'O'tpnlii'enr>^ 9 y orlovi* of 
g-ain. Tlien wo havo I'cDiponnuffn’alifimu'tfi, or the juiwer <)f ap¬ 
preciating the lapse of time. This alibrdsamitherchiiiming example 
of the doctrine of signatures, lionnd-rdiapod men arc tho best 
judges of time, hocaiiso “ tlui planets are all con.structiMl on tho 
round form and all their nud Ions arc in circles more or less precise.” 
The “more or less’ precisL’ly circular inotioii of the heavenly 
bodies is edifying; even the ITolemaic astronomy had found oiit 
that it was a good de.il h's.q though it admitted tlie fact in .such a 
circular manner a.stoatlbrd convincing proof that I'tolenvy must 
htivolieen a very round and temporimiLurjilitivo man indeed. Toiti- 
rcrcpttonnlitu is the ;dii I i ty for ap] i recia I ing sou lids. For a negative 
instance the’ro is .a woodcut of “ tho un-musical ear” wdth a square 
lop; comparing this with the ftmiglilforward gonllomau befoio 
mentioiied, we gatlier tliat straightrorvvurdncf.s and musical g-eiiiu.s 
are inr<»wpatible, 1\vs'.f.nuinhf is the di.spo.siliou of holding on. 
If wo \ ^ believe 1 h. Simm.?, ho has induced some ono else 

to UM5 \ f word, for he profes,^e,-i to give u.s tho portrait of 
n gcntlehjti w'lio or.ee s.iid to him, “T have lost tliousand.s of 
dollars through inv.excesdve ])ei>:stcnacity. ’ Not content with 
having invcnled lliivie and other uiinl.t.erahly barbarous vvordsv lb. 
JSimuis humbly explains to his couutrymen (for he is an American) 


that it is not his own fault if ho spells Fngli.sh correctly, “ The 
w<irk Imviug been printed and 6toivot>pod in Dritain/tho old 
style of spelliug used iu that co'wvUy W mjcessarilv been em¬ 
ployed,” and wo lose the advantage of knowing what Dr. Siwnus's 
new flt5de would be, like. Dr. Simms desienhes tho fucuUy of 
credulout.n('s«i as an excellent, virtue, by means wheryof llavvcN' 
di.MC<ivcred the circulation of the blood; and W'henover h«i l\as 
ticc.asion to mention tilings in general, he shows that it is very 
fairly developed in himself. (Jn tw'O oppo.site pages he give.s us 
three centonarians, warranted j(>4, 172, .and 185 veaivs of .age 
re.spoctivdv, which is tho mrire curious as their ohl age has nothing 
wlnilcver to do with the faculties .supposed to bo illustrated by 
their portraits. Ho liktMviso believe.s nil the slories of giants ho 
has ever met with,juiil gravely informs Iii.s ivailers tliat “ tho giant 
I'Vrragus, slain by (b'liuulo, nephew of (Jluudemagne, waw 28 
f(*et, high.” Also he quite htdieves m tlie Sciopeds, though iu his 
piclure the foot isnolhing like biir eivinn-h to serve ns an nnibrella, 
imd alnio.st bidicves in the, men whose jieads do grow beneath tlieir 
('houhler.^. He further seems to believe that he has pioemvd 
aiitlientie portraits of .St, .linlas Tliivdeua r.{a) and .foseplms. Tn 
one pkme vve find .some curifnis ethnology. It appe.ns by 
Dr, Simms’s lii't of Ihiropi* m r.ice.'! (hat tlie Hermim.s are Teiil .nic, 
Hie Ijollan.lers Dnteli (whirli we tlierefore presume is soiiieAliieg 
quite difi'eniiit from Teutonic), and the Fnglisli are (k)cl,my or 
Devoii.sliirc. AVe are lu-it in poV'.iljKi interpretations of thh'. 
I'ei'liajis tlicrkjckiiev.'i w ere nou-Aiyaii aborigiiies on vvlieni rndther 
Cmlic nor 'reiilonic conquenu*s cunld make any impression, and 
Devonshire is only a local variety of (Cockney. Iknh.ips rucknev 
and Devons!iir«'are two distinct raees vvhicJi fell from the clouds 
all ov(T England about, the same lime, and are now liopideh.'ilv 
mixed up, Ur pevlnips it is a grand str.d.e of satire which Drilish 
undei^tnndiiigr. cjinnol he eApeeted to ap]iivciute. A.s a “.specimen 
of I'liiropfMti’’in general (nutw ilh.slaiiding thc.sij startling ililler- 
ence.' of race), we liavi* a villanoLis caiiciilure of King William ol 
Prns-'iii, who is described by no other title. We sliall see, how¬ 
ever, that Hr. I'^inuus cam use the lith* of Fmporur with greet 
ellVet when he ]ih*:isc^. Another eminent living man of quite a 
iliU'erciit. .'.uit, Air. Darwin, I’aves no bidter on another page, ami a 
still worse treatment i.s laasoned for the author’s coimtrvman, Air. 
Henry W ard lieeelier, who tigmres ns an evamplo of a “sh.aved and 
p'qml.ar (Jlni'^tian.” We know nothing to match this cunjunelion 
of cpilhc't.s, unless it he. the deserlplioii of Ueorge HI, in nu old 
Hcliool hiUory ns a “bald but, (dwtinnlo monarch.” As to tlie 
l.ogcr varieties <4 mankind, the white race is shown to be the moat, 
pm feet b\ the ineAliod of reasoning vve are already familiar with— 
namely, )jec!iu.^e wdiite is the purest colour. Dr. Sintms'.s general 
[.hilosophy i.s an ojitimisui whicli goo^ so fju* that he point'* fiut in 
the following tour:lun!>; pie^sigi' jjovv grateful now countriey oug-ht 
to be to old ones for exporting dise.ise.s to them:— 

'Die ve-.M*! )ii<-)i c.htic'. v. lOaii Ik r tlie .''Oeil-nf iiit< lligpiiee ;ivil erlfur' 

1(1 lie ^eaiteu'd ovi r •...iiir In iM'.ilne(l ti.nii-.Kvaiiie eomun, ^\ith li->■ 

filvi llie eli-iDent''(it di-.e,iM‘of w lii.-|i llie new emuilrv kmo‘untliiiig ; imr 
tur wlueli Ils liciiil I-, giiileliil in .'iliei >u'ben .iMe fu l-Kik jU tliiui;'. 
\ulli ;n.ituiiiu>ii ^eii^e, ].|iil<.->ojiIiie eve. 'Di.it ulmli i.s .''iipeiIlumi •, ii iMi;. 
Ii'is In ;•( I ml nt, Mnf niily in (iiiii:;f. iiiaimii.ile, ljur {iinnn!.,>- men h> nell, 
lli;it diiiiiig .1 e.'iiiii'iia;ti, ,(s ii ii.-'i.ui.,(inl wiili the uuinlin *.hnt mi tin' aeld, 
.she'i nlleM disease iitiKiri,'; llio iniamirnh d, iiiifil tli<> slam m l).itlle .n-' -is 
iioiliiiii' (■mii|i;iiI'd to tlio e \Uiii '^iJidimlly .siKcimdi t" <:oii''i'm|i(i<'.i, 
leuT, Ke. TIiih ilo we .see AMiilJiig armmd us a !i.-auliful lial.iiieiii.; 
iii.U'liiiieiy, -wliieli, v\lull- lojudn'; oli iiulnidaals, mjilo's luuuigumuits tm* 
the puispeiity lUid luqipim-•> of the wlieb'. 

AA'e trust that Dr. Simms will head the subscription-list whenever 
it is nroposcd to bitlanee tie* ^tatue of .lennor with that of the, name¬ 
less ijeiiefaclor of Ihirope, and therefore of all Kuropean settle¬ 
ments in .'Amei'icii and ehevvliere, who fir.st imported Muall-pox 
from l'’.aslc-rn Asi-a. 

Wo gent'iMlly expect to learn sometliing of our own inslitiilioiis 
from foreign writers, nml here we are not disappointed. Wo le.irn 
that all Eton Inns can climb trec*s by nature,and tliat aUoiumittet' 
of til* IloiiMj ol (’ommoiis “waited on” llriiidley on nnrjioso to 
ask liini wlial rivm-.s were made for. I'kiily in tlie liook we find 
.some* paragraph.? on self-made im-n, ami uiul'er tin* head Dr. .‘Minms 
is able to tell us positively lliet llomm* wus tho sou ot a sni.dl 
fanner. Ho also «‘(nilrive8 to exci-l the cunniioji nii.s-i-pelling of 
(Jhinde’.s dtsiguation; Lorrm'ih'\\v. aro accustomod to, but Chnul 
Zn/vv/oic is a iiuvolty. Hut 1 here lare also inoro modem iustoncos 
1 ikeii iiom tho.ie itdnibitant.s of New York who pay an inconu’-tax 
of (on?) locy'ioodoks. and over. 11 is inspiriting to know that 
“ K T. .Morgan lomnioneed liio witli u quarter niea.siire of mo¬ 
lasses”; that “ iho brothers Seligimm started out in lilo with a 
pedlar’s pack” (two brother.? to one pack?); and tli.a “David 
Dovv.s retailed porlj liy the li.ilf-pound und molasses liy the gill." 
Jn till) matter of cUissicnl imlKpiitli's wo hear that.l(i.''ep}iu.s 
|Scaliger committed llomer’.s Jliad.s and his OdyRses (.sve) cnliivlv 
iu tweulv-oiiB days.’’ There is also a brilliant passage on the 
physical education of the ancients:— 

About tliroe htmdred and ninety ycav.s after the, founding of tho gre.-it 
limnan r.inpiio, und o.vou at the turn;*when Iho twantCaracnlkavulod Koine, 
the marliee of nqio-ihuaing was ono i)f the popular giiine.«, and ii <l<>vel(qxd 
the Mn>eultir system in a remarkable degree. In tlu> days of Soerafos, l.-ap- 
iiig was a eoimnoii aniusL'inent. AlevumU r had manv expert 1 umioi - vvI u»m> 
jiiuselt's were tiiiely developed; and Ijhmcus exeelUsl lu iiiimy l.imls of 
gyinuiislic feats. 

j Henco it appears, among other tilings that ropc-dancing is espe¬ 
cially lilted to excite tho hatred of tyrants, and tli.it it was 
gonorjilly practitajd by Roman citi/cna. As for UlaiiCM,^. tlieio 
I might be Bomo diflicuity in solectiug liim from tho li;ill-do..ea of 
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mythical and the dozen of hishirical |>ei*son.s who bore that name. 
One mythical Glaucus was indeed ^roat in horse-mcinp, and one 
historical Olaucus owes the pre.‘<c*i’\!ition of Jiis memory to having 
excelled, not in many lands of livnnnu^tic featV' but in boxing. 
We have kept to the l-.mt tlmt wJiie'h is perhaps Dr. Sinima’s most 
hrillinnt invention. Ono of his iIlu>tndioii9 is “ Charles VI., Cni- 
poror of West Austria, who rlied of dyspepsia.” Wo know on high 
authority that thcologi non mrnnt gmmmaticnm, quia intn e/tf de mn 
facultnte, and by parity of reason a doctor of niedioino nii^ht per¬ 
haps ho allowed to speak of the Emperor Charles VI. as Empisror 
ofCxormany. Ilut this grotesque and circumstantial anachronism 
is beyond any possible comity of hteultie.s. 8ucb a monster as an 
Emperor of West Austria in the last century—Avhy AVost ? and 
does Dr. Siinnis tJiink there was another Flniperor of East Aastriii ‘f 
—Avould have had no need of dys}K'psia to kill liiin. lie would 
have perished of sheer astonishment at hi.s own e\i.stcncu. 

Wo find some slight internal evidence that our author lias .some¬ 
thing to do with Ikiston. If so, ho is u prophet not likedy to tiiid 
much honour in his own country, and ho has done very wiselv to 
have his book printed os far from lioston as possildo. For tlunv 
are two or three people there who know nonsense wbon they see 
it, and there is at least one such person who is both a physiolo- 
mst and a humourist. We should almost Icol moved to pity l)r. 
Simms if he fell into the hands of Dr. \Aimdell Iloliucs. 


FOUPUN’S CIIROXICLE OF SCOTo.VM).* 

W E feel amazed as we look at the date oA en of the later of 
these volumes. Wo feel auio that they must b.ave re;u*iu'd 
«8 at a time much neai'er to the present llmti even tlio second of 
their dates. We cannot believe that they have been Nvail iug for 
notice at oui hands for three, or even two, vears. At any rale, if 
it bo 80, we will do our best to nmko up lor our fault by nitt de¬ 
laying any longer to say what vso have to say idH>ut u iv illy im¬ 
portant contribution to the hi.stoiy of one part of <'ur i^umd. A »‘t 
when we use these W'ords, when we spe;ik of such a hook ;is Fordim's 
Scottish Chronicle ns an important sonren for Scotti.>ii lii.-'tdiy. il 
shows how much lower the standard of ScoUiNhldstorv is limn lliiit 
of any other part of the Jlrilksli inlands. Tliis Clinmiele, whe h is 
in some sort the national History of Scotkuul, would not cniint 
for much either in England, in Trekufl, (u- in Wale--. Each 
of l.lioso countries has im early historical lit(')Miiu'e of its on^m. 
in its own distinctive language. It can e.idly he laid to 
the blame of Scotland that sho has no aneh liU-ialm-e in 
her own tongue; for the truth will out, that, ns di'-liueni-^kml 
from the English, the AVelsh, and the, Iri.^^h of dillerent part- of 
the Scottish dominion, no Scolli.sh language ever evisled nl all. 
Hut, without asking for a fourth lauguaue in our Island, v\e .■=;li'.u!d 
have been well pleased to match our West-Savun ami M'Mei.m 
Annals with nn English Chronicle in the English of Loiliian. our 
Irish Chronica Scotomm with oilier Irixli nnrml-, mulli of llio 
Scotswfitcr, and, most of all, should we hmo Ixa n wc]]-]doased 
to match the Aunalos Cambrim with .Viinales Cuiuhriie, and the 
llruty Tywysogion with a record of the (bdlic [ji-iiice^ of Stralli- 
clyde in their own tongue. But the.'^'e lliings are no. to ho Ii.mI. 
AVo are driven to be tbankhd for the ('hronicon Pielomni. niid 
for the scraps which we liml hero .ami lliovo in the Cliroiiick- of 
England aiid Ireland. Il marks the dill'erence in tlkm n^ v-ci, 
between Scotland and the otlior ihree parts of the kiu'jrdom tli.d 
we have here a work of wdileli its editor says with pi-rfect tniili 
that it “ is miquestionahly one of great impovliinee for the hi.’>t,or\ 
of Scotland prior to the death of .Jame.s I he and iini.^l form 

the basis of every history of that periiMl,’’ hut wliieh he does md 
venture to look on as ihoroughly historical till it reaches the 
twelfth century. Hero is the lii.sO'ry of Scolland put into .sIia]to 
by ono whom we believe to have heen an honest and careful, .and, 
for bis time, not uudiscerning writer. Jhil tlie tiling is not done 1 ill 
the fourteenth century. What would l-higli.sli history be if we h.ul 
nothing earlier than ^Valter of 1 leminghuigh, or, thrciw a reiitnry 
in, and say earlier than Alattlmw Paris y Vt't, even ifunr earlier and 
bettor writers weio lost, we should not he so badly oil', from the mcj’e. 
fact that there once wore earlier and bcdler writers, wbo lel't their 
mark on those who came after them. Thus, if we Innl to get <uir 
early English history from even the best writm-a of the thirteenth 
century, wo should got a history larLrelv mixed up with fabulon.*'^ 
elements, but it would not he so e:,'s iiti.dly fabulous us the early 
arts of the Chrouiclo of .lohn Fordun. Yet we mo not at. ail 
isposed to find fault witli Joliri Fordun, wlm seems to liiivu 
done his best according to his litht, niul who was in tin* un¬ 
lucky case of having to make hiicks wiilnmt slraw. Whatever 
we nnd to .say against him, lie is .accurate nnd imp.'irlial com¬ 
pared with Barbour and Blind Harry. And he has been inler- 
polat^id and continued hy compilers worthy of inueli levs resiiect 
than bimsidf. Mr. 8kenn tlicrefore lias done u real service liy it'iudung- 
08 to distinguish between the two oh'ineiits in the received 
Scotichronicoii, and in giving us an edition of the gemiine work 
of Fordun as Fordun wrote it himself. 

Mr. Skene’s preface is almost wholly concerned with the literary 
history of the book which ho edits.* But of this ho gives u.s a 

• Johannis dc Fordwi Clironivn Gentis Scotomm, Indited hy W'dlifnii 
F. Skene. KiliriVurali; r.dm»iii!iiu»n tSc 1871. 

John of I'orUm'i tVirrouWf „f the Scottmh JVathn. Traiisl.iti'd fn,ni the 
Latin Text hy Felix J. 11. JSkv'iic. l.ilited by AVilliam F. Skene. Julin- 
trurgh; Ediuouston A Douglas, iot::. 


very clear and satiafactorv account. Hardly anything is known 
of John Fordun ncr.sonally, but ho seems to have been ft priest 
attached to the clmrcli of Aberdoon. Ho H't behind him five 
books complete, aiul inuteiials fur others to follow, which aro here 
irinted under tlie mime of “ Uosta Aniialiu.'’ The book must have 
xieii writtoii, or at Fust put into shape, betwcon 1384 and 1387, 
Eicause ho speika of AValter Wardlaw ns Bisliop of Glasgow npd 
Cardinal, a de3cri])lion which belongs to'those yeai’s only. But it 
secm.s tbat Forduii's own work existed in an earlier and a later .shape, 
and that the laU-r shape wms liirgely the result of a journey in Eng- 
l.^nd and Ij'uland, in the course of which, among other things, ho 
becanu'i acquainted vvith tlie writings of William of Malme.sbury, 
from vvliich he makes large extracts. Tho work vv.as continued by 
a writur who wa-s horn iu 1385, who began to write in 1441, and 
who l•ndc(| iu 1.1.17, all these dates being given hy himself. This 
coutinnatur is said to have been AValtui* Bowmalter or Bower, 
Abbot of Iiichcolm, a person of whom Mr. WkiiiieHays Ihatnulliing 
more is known. But in another manuscript another author is to 
he tmeed, who promises a history of Joan of Arc, which w'as never 
tinihlied, or which has hecu lo.st. Tliis is a pity,hec,auso the vvritir, 
whoever he was, could have spoken from personal Iniowledge, and 
it vvoidd have heiMi well to have a Scotlisli version of those times 
written from personal knowledge. Tln.s writer [iroiui.ses to spciik 
not only of Scotti.sh matters, but also 

do qiiilni^dani aliis actibii.s miiitiois rjiia^ Cl;o f(ui soribo CKtra Imjiis 

rogni scjvi, vidi, ot aiulivi. Itorn do <|UM(laiii pitdl-i. luii/ibili, <|iue 

l•;nlSil I’liii, reoujx'iiitioiiH loirni Fianoitc do in.Miiibii.s llonnoi tyninrii ro^is 
An^li V, (|Main vidi, novi, itt curri on liii in cjin slis sui.s cliolju ivciiporationis, 
ijsvpio (III linoin vita> pnvsons iuli rl'ui, \i-. 

.Mr. Skeno makes Rome remarks nn the Idnd of clmng'es and inler- 
pdlnlions which Bower made in turning Fordun s mntorials into 
the .shape of a regular history. Jn so doing “he him mifortimnhdv 
altered iMndnii’s iianativc iu many instunccs, and that not merely 
in an nrhilrary manner, hut, evidently with the object and inten¬ 
tion of ])n\.(‘nting the evmits in a dillin'ent aspect from that iu 
wliieli tliey appear in Fordiin’s naralive.’’ “ They can, in fact," add,-, 
j Mr. Skene, “only he vic'wed a.s intentional falsiiicaIion.s i»f hi'^luiy 
to snll a purpose.'* The iii.slances vvliich lie (juntos refer to the 
cuivicatinn of se\er<i,l of tlie Seotlish Kings, as Alali'ulm IheFoiirlli, 
Alev.iuder the Si'coiid, Ah'xander tlu^ Third, Ivohert llruce, and 
l)iiMd the Second. In his neconnt of nii the.se cerenionie.R liowi-r 
has tried to represent the eoronalion of llieScoUisii Kings ns inoie 
Rdlenin, movi' ec(d(‘'ia-.ru-,vl, nioie like the conteinjioniry ciistoiii of 
EiiL’kuid, llniii il rmllyvsiiS. He ti’ie.s to jad ils reallt juimilivo 
andCellic nature into the h.u'kc'nniiid, aiid lio in.ikes Alexander 
I the Tliird he anoiiiled liy the Ill-hop of St. .\mlrevvs, while, ac- 
j cording to tlie true aci'onnt joe-in ved hy the e,_]!intie h’oidiin, D.iVid 
] the Sni-ii.l Uiis the lirst king of Scut.H v. ho received the i-cidesi- 
' a.-tiiMl nil', 'file ohject is clear—niinicly, to leju'e.sent tlie King oj 
Sfot.s :is:m anoinli'd kiULr.the pi'cr oi’the King of Eiiel.ind.aiid then - 
fore nut hks \a.sMal. 'I'lii.-* i-; one theory; iiciamlinglo our Iheorv, .solar 
jc- \\(‘ li.-ue one, it wys perfectl)' right that David the Si'cund 
..hmild hi* Ihe lirfctKinjj of Scots to ho anointeil, heean.'-e he was 
ihe lii.sl King of Scot^xslio .-uk ceeded after tlie estahlkdiinenL of 
the InihqM'iideiiei* of Seidl.iiid hy the Invitv (.d'Korlliftuiplon. We 
heve als<» a luiklug s'llNllicliori when Mr. Skene, on the authority <d' 
I'ordiin, lej'iihililiili .R Sir Fiaucia Fiilg’Mv(‘'s “Seven Karb ofScot- 
l.iiid," who have lallerly heeti soniewliat under a chmd. 

A'lie eliaii'jeA which Bowin' nnide in the te.vtof I'Airdunremind n.s 
.soniewh.it of the cliiniges whieli Mallliew Dari.s made in tlie text 
of llogi'i' of AVeiiduver. Alnllhew was much too good nn Englisli- 
inan, and much too strong » foe of the Pope, for us to call liim .such 
liard naine,s .as Mr. Skfuie c.ills Walti'i*Bower, lint, it is plain thnl 
Alatllujw took lilieitic.s of nearly the hinio kind with Boger's text, 
that lie changed tlui colouring of the .-lory according to liis own 
VNidely ddVerent vievv^s of pidilies. It maybe that Archbishop 
lluhert’s speech on elective monarchy is as little authentic as the 
ecclesiastical unction of Alevander the Tliird. Still, even if it be 
HO, it has a value which the other slatemeut has not. But the two 
cast's aro chwely parallel, and to get the original te.xL of Fordun is 
a gain of the .same kind aw it was togi-t the original text of lloger 
of AVmduver, find it is one for vvliich we thank Mr. Skene verv 
he.'irtily. 

The e.ar]y part of Forduii’s work is eRflojitially mytliical, as no 
otic more strongly proclaims than his editor. Like all com- 
pilatiuiis of the kind, lln* work increases in value as it gets noarer 
1 ilie writers own time, till towards the end il becomes a con- 
temporarv narrativo. But the coTilomporary portion is to be found 
in tlie Gerda Annnlia, the, materials for tho hiter hooks not at 
all in the jiarl which the aiitlior lived to put into shajie. In the 
parl.H whicli corieeiii Jhiglitnd, Eordnn largely copies William of 
Malineshiiry, as f.ir as W illiam of Malmeiibiiry takes him. But ho 
fikso gives a good many delnils of oleveiiULand tvvolfth ccntiirv 
history from other sources, about vvliii-li vvo should often be glad 
to know what iho.se sources we •■. Thus wo have iu AVilliam of 
Malmoybury a sliort iiotii’c ot Bohert tho son of (liKlwine, tho 
ciu.sa(ling follower of the .Etlicling Eirdgar. .Dome.iday nlaohelps 
us to the naino of (rodwiiie as a tenant of liltidgar, and* so helps to 
confirm AVilliam of .Malmesbury's story, which indeed thu'o JS no 
reason to doubt. But iu Fordun wo gel long stories about both 
God wine and his soil; how in tlio days of AVilliam liufus, Eftdgar 
was accused of treason by a certain Ordgar, “milcB degenor 
Anglic us,” and how Godvvino proved the innocence of his lord by 
wager of hnttlc, 'I'hen we got a long account of the exploits of 
Bohert, who i« made to bo the chief man in that expedition, 
nominally under the command of tho yEtheling Eadgarj by w'hicU 
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the younger Eadgar waft pet on the ScoitUh throne. All this, 
allowing for a little cfilourijig in the details, is lively 
regards the main fisets. .It coutradioU nothing, and wUs m 
with the very few notices whi<di we hiuo elsowhero 01 ino two j 
1 persons concernt«l. And tho story has an iulerest of its ow n, be- 1 
cau&p Oudwine and Uohort are typical mon, representing the clnas ol 
Kngli.shm«'n who ndi>plod Norman ways and tooli upTSoriimn name-; 
ITikI Kohort oimply apjieaivd us llohi*rt wiiliont the iwMuii.n 01 
“hliiis (xedwini,*' ho would (KTtainly have he'*M tukeii lor a 
Novinaii or other stranger. Hut, jiu^t because llio talo hna a .'-jjiyuil 
interest, just hecauso them is no icasoii to doubt iLs iiudn outline, 
W'o ehoiiUl nil tho mom liUo to know wucjd John l ordiui 
found his dctuil-s. 

Till! time of Edward tho Eir.st ia described bv Eordun in a wviy 
intmnodiut<‘hetw-een the Inie story niul the wild iinvuli-r;^ il' l'io 
rhyming chroniclers. Eordun knew periectly well tlial irnig 
llohcrt Hnico was not his own gruiidliitluT, tlier.'bv hljouiu r luoiv 
accurate knowledge of geni'alogy than bis conteinpoi'.irv iVn'Iintir. 
Ibit ho does not seriiplo to say that the (row 11 wa^ iir.n icljudued 
to ilio cider liohert Hriico u.s his lawful right, and tlavt it 
only been use ho refin-'cd to do lioinuge I'^r the, crow ji thil it was 
given to John Ikiliol. K in hi ns iiccouat of llio hiUTriider ot 
William Wallace is cMiriously anibigiioirJ. Ills won! j are:— 
“ Wille.lnJUS Wallaeo per Johanneui de iSIeiiteth iViiaduleiiti'r et 
proditioinditcr cajiilur, n'gi Aiielhe tradilnr." This is lileially 
tme. William Wjilhieo was seized jier Joliaiiiieui do .Mcul'-th ’ in 
the discliargo of his olllehil duly; but llio act was umioniiledlv 
“ fruudulenta et prodltionalis” 011 the part Jack Sluu t. Yc( by 
any one who only knows the cnniiiioa fable lla* words of Eoi-dnii 
would rt'rlainly lie taken ars asserting it. 

Of Mr. Ekeue/s two volumes, the lirst conl.iiiiH the [ircface i,i 
tho lavtiii te.vt with Rome, pieces in an appeiuli.v, among wliicli is 
yElhelred of Uivauvs account of llio Halllo of the Standard. 'I’ho 
flccoiid volutiio contains an English Inmdation and *Mr. Sl.ene's 
notes. At Llui end of these Iasi is. an e.s.■^;lv on “ Tribe ConimnnUlcs 
in Scotland and the Early 'iViui re uf Jjand" tlieiv, wliieli is of 
imporliiricn just now, when so inueli light i.s bong llivuwn fioni 
various ([uiirtcrs 011 the early teimro ot land in various parts of 
the world. 


TllINtiS A L.\T)Y WOELD LIKE TO K^UW,* 

I N tho anxious and siniple-niinded lit lie lieroinn of A TWr/ 
Yoiliuj (oKplc — one of the best of llio noveh«ll''.sor Lv't (.'lirisl- 
mas—wo may recognize the ideal of tV huly who would like to 
know tlio things wbicli are ^sTitteii in this book. She w'onld sub¬ 
scribe to the author’s ini rod net ory extracts IVoiii the “inspired words 
of the wisest of men” in praise of the virtuous wontiin ; ainl would 
agree with tho conviction expressed in the preface that“ our future 
is in tho handa of woman,” notw'ithstauding' a sccivt sense of her 
own deticieiiey in tho arts of ('atoring and accoarJt-lle^^})illg^ 
According to ilaiiiiah More, “ them is no surer lest of iiilegrlty 
than a well-prnportioiied expemlitnvo ”; ami the litlh^ lady who 
spent thii sovereign given to her by her Inc'b.ind for tho purchase 
(jf the materials t»f u dinner on puLtle.s of .■>Lrawbenies, green poa.s, 
new potatoes, r.idi.shes, curry powder, and lYeiieh plums, without 
HO much as a thought about llio meat wliieli llieso were to garnisli, 
would see a royal road to the dignities of hoiie.st.'ind helpful liouso- 
wifery in a md-aud-gold-eovorcd manual four-lifiJw of which am 
tiiktiu up with hluls how to furnish iicut little dinners for every day 
in tho, year, to say nothing of such fcat.s of culinary legerdemain 
afi milking the roast log ol Tnutton of to-day appear to-morrow in 
tho disguise of fried allcrleo ((piery “ ris.solea ”), and the lU'xt. 
day’s roast turkey come oi» a.gaiii the day after as “ a mole, made of 
the rcttiain.s of tho t urkey.” 

After this conjecture as to tho typo of lady with whom the 
volume before ns is likely to bo iu\leiimnd, it may ho well to 
ascertain the scope and views of the author or compiler who 
undertakaa to supply "tho tilings a lady would like lo know.” 
Afr. Southgate has evidently satimited his mind with a course of 
sermons and moral essays designed ospoeially for the ear of tlio 
softer sex; and, starting with a riuulation lo tho ellcct that 
it is “ the glojy of W'oriuinhviod to olevato meat, drink, and 
household cart's into soinotliing transfigured nml sublime by the 
spirit in which eho ministers them,” he has Ret himself to rahaaelc 
" treatises on tho subject of making tho managemont of domestic 
affairs easy and interesting ”; and " to llie suggestions the.so have 
supplied ho has added what occuia to him from Jiis own e.vpcri- 
enco and observation.’’ Tlio practical result is tbiil, out of a total 
of 537 450 relate to cooking and kindred nuitters, tho small 

leBiuuo being devoted to a prelude of quotations cxpr(^sRive of 
what good men have tlioii^ht of svomeu, and to hints on tnivellingr, 
dross, deportment, gardening, pvayera, and so on. 'Hie moM valu¬ 
able port of the book ia to bo found in the recipes which Mr. 
Southgate has compiled from others^ his original matter being 
easily diacemihle by an absurd turgidity of style, as where he 
says of tight boots that “they check the circiihitioii of the pedal 
blood, makethiJ feet cold, and sometimos aid in chilblaining them ”; 
and of tight corsets, that “ they dapple tho cheek with unsightly 
blotches, convert its fine cuticle into a motley scurf, blew the 
eyess, discolour the teeth, and tip the nose with cranberry re A” 
Nor, whilst on tho subject of what is ori^nal and what is 
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bon-owed mutter in tho pages bt-fore us, oua forbear 
pointing out that “ the SuggCiSti'ms to those wdxo give Himier 
I’ai'ticR” and the “Hints on Travelling’’ are Uikcu wh^le. 
fialo and without acknowledgment from AValktr’s Ori^pnal 
which, 113 luck will have it, has only just been republi.-iUod. ’Klae- 
whcrc, amongst hints for comliict, two ehort quotations are 
credited lo T'liomas Wulkci', M.A.; but the oiniaaion to a.scribe to 
him tho two larger et-savs v^o liavo nauied mufct be aUributod 
citht r to caivh'Sr.m%8 or dislii}. «‘mn)USin(*tR. AVo nm willing to leavo 
Mr. Sou’Jjgiito oil the fonmr horn, because in the “suegcflions’’ 
which he has iuirc'Jiiccd us a pivdhcc^ to party diiiiifm, 
a:!\l<v (of Mr. \V.ilkcJi to do away with ccmtro-pic'Ci'S uml have 
a ki.dwl of lx .iutif.il 1)11 .td, ohito and brown, ill the midille 
(if llio tabu*, with a. firk on cmIi side so ilut tho 

guc.Y.s im\v help liKni..ch.L iu curious conlradicliui to llio 
coiiiijilnY oun piv,\ii>m piivrljiliou ot'ii centre-piece filled witli 
ifuit, tlowei-N «)!• ))onlj.m‘A i'lviln.' dijci.ir.ilioii of the tabh* in each 
nioiiih iif the y. 'iv. It is 101 eiror in judj.'m(‘i]t of I'.nolher and a 
Ic. .-or l.ind to cull (in liii-i <■;:..() witli lu-hiiowledgintMit) the liiuls 
on tho g.u’doii and ^.u'<loinn'.v IVom the bliilliug immual of Mcr.'!-?!. 
.loih's, (iiivicr, and <’o., which llio reukry of Things a Jnulg oonUl 
fo Ktioio nih'iitbe tru.-tcj lo consult at tirst-haml, uuI(R.s 
indeed ihm; is a “ tran.-ligmini'and subliming ” process in Uuha- 
rerciu’o into a si.\cn-;u;d-.''ixpenny volume. 

A( wo huMi iiliiudy said, the bulk of llio book is made up of 
directions as to thu.wc very vital comiderations of juenl and Jiink, 
breahr.i'.iing, diniiiii, ainl sii]'i'ing, w Inch, tat illy iitlert.sl, are :i.s?uuiod 
lo bo ihij lliing.s a lady woii.’d cUietly lil.o to know, becau.se appa¬ 
rently a l.nouh'tlgo of tliem is the "iirest way to iJio heart and 
all’ee.iioiis of her lord. .'\nd. bi'CM!ir,e wu pre.-^imio tiuu'e lurks ia 
uumI and ilrink -howscever and by whomsoever 6]»iritiiH]i.ieJ— 
n little Rii-picioii of animalism, Mr. itiiouihgato Jia.s Jiit upon 
tile device of rctiniiig and eiibliniutiug tbo deiails of liis “ diniiom 
ai ranged for every ij.iy in tlio ) ear’’by placing a poetic or qmisi- 
poi iie, motto or (|uoi!Ui'>u over each “bill of faro” ua it conics 
round. 'I'la'c^tla^•^;, however, .ire hy no nmaiis happily clmseiu 
W'liat (•o:mr\i,.ii,f.)r evfimide, c.iri bo divined between the heading 
of tin bill uf taro for Eelnuary 18 — 

lie: ,4iil Avluini liini vo’vnn* ivarma 

Js im "he hvn but to l>lcfw.--ItlA)OME‘ir.U>— 

and the “stowed eels, grilled boui\ 3 , Turkish pilaw, potatoes, and 
custard pudding,” which it intruducc.s‘r* Or, again, what nro we to* 
think ot 111" _]ii.vt:ipu.^ilioii of this admirablo advice from Shak- 
spemc— 

Fi’c fiiond'* thmi Iia-it, and tlifir adoptiun trlorl, 

(iraiUtlo lln’ia tn tliy mjhI with lioukM of .st**el; 

But do net <lull lliy iiiilia aviiIi eutoitainmeut 
Of^-jadi iK'W-liiiti ti (i imlledyeil cofaualc— 

with a carlo made up of “boiled gahiion, lobster sauco, Ijoof kid- 
iKus, veget.ibles, and ground-iico pinlding”? It is bard to sav 
whelJier the entertainment so heralded and flo composed is meuut 
fur a ‘‘ tried ” or an nnfiedgod ally. T’Jio boiled salmon and lobster 
.since might be.^peak the luniior, but (he beef kidneys aiidground- 
vieo pudiling, .snos nlternalive, of any kind, are ft problem wo cannot 
piitib-s to suhe. No doubt Ml*. Sontbgftto limy rejoin that tbero 
is no cumie.vioii betwemi tlio motto, which is simply a word oi 
cncuunigtnient to his lady reudeis, and tho carte, which is a 
h.-<l of Ibo “ coarse and common things” they havo daily to rcline. 
Ikit are w(' to dianhiwe our minds ot the impression that, in thw 
carte fur Eebruary which is us follows— 

A|r«inst (liscaso.H luu e the .strongp.Ht f«ince 
l.'A llic Jcfeiisivu virtue, abyliuenca.—Uaiuticic. 

r. ITonim:'^. 3. MMliud PoUitflca 

2. Uiihbit k la .Urdiiiierc. 4. (killoge rudding— 

motto and inoiiii do ]n>t alike represont a maigro-day; or that, io 
that for April 8 (p. iiO)— 

It i,y aiit(iiu?hin^ huAV little one* fools poverty when oup h^voo. 

liULWKU hVlTOM. 

1. Stowo 1 I olist*’!*. 3. Vogctflblofl. 

2. (HU 4. tiro'uml Kice Pudding— 

the author does not menu to suggest a tcuching little roURokitiOQ 
to the priricijial chfiractma in “ Lovo in a Cottage ” P The coinci¬ 
dence of the uiollo for J'ebruarv 9, “ Use no hurtful deceit,’’ &c. &c., 
w'ith the lin^t item of tho carle, “ J/ioc/.* Turtle Soup,” is periiaps acci- 
dontal. Hefore, however, wo quit tho subject of these mottoes, on 
which p<‘i’hriiis euoegli bus been aaid, it may nut be out of place to 
ruiniirk iluit Mr. Suiithgate is more at fault than one should have 
expected so practised a compiler to be when lie labels ns •‘anony¬ 
mous ” the familiar lines of Kohle's Evening Hymn w'hich begin 
“ \V(j iietHl not bid for cloi.'slored cell and that he tako.s a lilierty 
W'ith 'i'ennyson when he thus winds up the last stanza of “ Lady 
Clara Vere do N'eru ” :— 

Pray licnvon for :i human heart, 

And let your neffish sorrow go, 

The Tiauroate would liardly thank him tor hU alUtemtiv© etnonda- 
lion ul tho words “ foolish 3 eomiin.” 

It would he stnvngu if, in so thick a volume and amidst such a 
variety of topics, the author should have failed to recall any¬ 
thing worth knowing. It was perhaps hardly wuilh while, 
however, to record such olcmentary truths aa that “ the 
best meat and the prime joints are cheaps! in the end” 
and that “stews should never ha suilered lo boil." Upon 
such a statement os that “ Crimjied Gloucester salmon is pkiinlul 
in June and pan of July, InU it nmj he procured ahuust ail the year 
round ” (34) one cannot help reiuaiking that the latter part oi'it ia 
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aing[ularly vafpie, and that we iriiafrin,. the OunservaUw and I’ishory 
Boards of the Severn wouhl have sornetliiji^ to say to it; ami when 
the author (Speaks, in p. 128, of ehorries and strawherrie.s lus in season 
in May and of yr«e?i apricots as in season lU any tirun, wo surinhe 
that he dwells in a country where Iriiits matuiu \«)ry eiirlv. d'lie 
d.aily hills of fare are wonderfully free from sameness, nud where 
fiimiliar dishes come round ajiain in tlie course of weolkS ami moul li'|, 
we are hd^r iataiy there is iremuMlly somethinj; now ami vrorUi 
knowinpf iiBB'^ocipea ft>» <lwj\’ii. In »74 V,. Va o-uoil 

idea to ]e;r of hmih upon a hanli of spinaeli. ” In 

p. 2t/' “B<^d diick^”aro a novelty, and jauhiips a [food <<ne. 
TJiey salted two dnv.s, then slowly hoilcd in .1 dolli, 

aiKl*" served in onion sauce in the pivpar.ilion of whieli nullr 
^,*S used instead of water. Oyster fritters ( p. 28,^) is anoihe*- 
i*" idea •, and another October dish, stewed phi'asani. is I'one lie- "...v-c 
for ha\in}jr rtOinethiii}» more than a sniipetiu of oy>teis ahout it. 

■\Vrexhiiin soup” (p. 184) maybe recoiumended to tlio^i-wlei 
like a ffood hotch*poteh of ve;jtjtables; but wo had iMtlier ^^nlv 
to the old plan of sewinj; nspiiiafrns. Cut from a <:ood comitrv 
bed, the witable part is nearer the whole ihaii the h.df, jiml llio laclv 
of tonga need not drive ufl to tiio m-w lashion. In J14 a lilnt 
is given with a great tlouvish of tnunpet^, which Cdn^-i 1 :^ in a 
rocominendatiun to driult claret nft(.'r ‘■alnion in .-rd.-r to 
tile true tlavour of the wine. Most people will prohihlv he .li-p -ed 
to stick to hock. We have; no fiiill In jiml witli the 
ilirmers,” the bills of faro ior liie.-e being coriceiMd m a HIm 1-i 
spu’it, w’hich does mrt in all < liar.uterue tin- evti \-(l:i\ e-iite^ 

tliat precede them. About breakfasts and tea, also, Mr. S(ail!i- 
gate efiteriains H)Uiid view.s, though, in llu* de>ii-e to jaeM-rihe 
liglit sujipers, hi.s lii>t siigLie.-itJoji “ lloast, l;ul'.',” We iriHl 
they may lie Jieavy on tho ehests tif lliu.-e who eel, upon Ins 
ad\ ice. 

Amongst.tlie otlier matters di-'-cm-^ed weha\e no Inleiiiion of 110- 
ficing “ the Hints tor the Angels of our Uou-iehold-,’’ (.11 “ l‘rM\<‘r. 

which titrike us as singularly out of place iu what, 1.^, iti ])oiiit 
of fact, a cookery book. 'I'lu*, .sng;.'esiions as to drej-.i .md todel, 
include twm or three which are jievliaps ratlu-v to ho wondined 
at than imitatul—c.^,, when*, in p. 487, this direi-tion u mveii: 

“ To clean the teeth. Hub your hin.-h in the.aiap you ((--e , and 
lather your teeth well.” Whthlliis ma\ he compared a reci’je in 

I ». 484:--*' To prevent tin* hair fioin falling oil'. 'Sponge the Iiair 
igliLly every day wdth cold tea.” Had lliis lall'-r n-i ipe heca 
given witli the elcganl iniimlene-.s of the foni.er .should noi 
have been surprised at tho addition of a lidu- '• ;i t'a* .siop-ha.dn.'’ 
If we have not already said enough to show our e. 4 imnle of inis 
made-up b»»ok, we luusl content ourselvc'.’' with a <’.11er.1l eonelnsieu 
—that m tht! culiiiurv department of it, wliere the author .veem-i 
lo he reidly at home, his or.acles may j'o.-'ihly he of soiiu’ .-'erv u'e, 
but that iu all else- his inronuaiion i,> .it, he-^i seeoii.l-l.aiul, .and 
in much (aa where he gives “ rivnimeidus arveu:," the Jjaliii 
name for “ crow-foot ") iiiaecuiMte. 


hOWKR'S W'.WSIDK NOTI S 1\ WDrNAVIA.* 

M lt. I.OW’l'lIv'S .'^tvle of writing is not I'aiiltles-^, .ami ilie matt, v 
of his volume uiijjht he far belter tliuii it is and vet not. Ijc 
good. Tie eiitreala his (’ounlrv men, imleud of Imrrviiig i>i llie 
hackneyed hanks of ilie llhine,‘‘to go to SeaudlMiivi.i mid -juMd 
two or three nmnihs, say in Mav, June, ami .Inlv, :n thoj.e ))h .i-niiL 
hoapilable countries.” It is to lie hope.l that such a- nia> i,dm liis 
iidvic.o may i\ot feel themselves hmiml to follow liis evunniln hv 
writing Looks like .Mr. Imvver'.s, or by wiilmg anv hook.s at all. 
Mr. ]..oW'cr i.s no sportsm.an, and lii.> licalth was not strong enoneh 
lo allow him lo do inon* I Inin .--(‘c a f w cities, and mal e MJine ev- 
cui’siona iu carriages to place.s easy of acec.s-^. He went now lieiv, 
ill short, where tin: liMveller would not tind a siillici<'jit euide in 
“ 3Iurrny,” and from “Mnrra} ” he seems to have n;iiln-n d no 
sm;«ll part of tho matter with which he lias illled his .scanty paces. 
Tho matter so hurrovved has not gained by the }ii\n’e.5s. .Mr, 
Ijower'fl atleiiipt.s ut sprightliness only bring out more proimiiv-iilly 
tho dulnesB and moiiol^my of his vvrillng; imr can \v»'wonder if 
tho reader clo.ses the book with the ini pres.-? ion that, if nothing 
moie be needed, the duties of aiithoislup areea.'-ily di.sch.irgcil. 

Mr. Lower docs not tidl n.s juecisely how far Jiis travels were 
extended, lie left Lomlmi in July of last ve.ir, and his sojourn 
was cut .short by renewod illiu-.-.v, seemiiiglv, not muiiy weel^slafer. 
During this lime he saw a little of Ikmiimk, Swt-Jen, ami Nor¬ 
way; but Ids volume ia practically taken up with deseribing 
the sights of Copcnhiigen. His iiequaiutaiice vvitli the hislorv of 
those countries, and with their antiipiilics, we ma-d nut question ; 
but if it be asked whether his book contains imicli tliiiL is ladli 
true and new, the answer nuist he iu the uegntive. The poverty 
of his limiter is not relieved by the. Ircqiient jaimtim\s.s ot lm> 
manner, and hy an alfectatiio! of siinjilicity not, allogelher 
in harmony with his ordinui’y mode.s of e\prcs-ion. Mitli 
Elsinore or llelsingor ho confesso.s Iiini.^elf di’-.iippointed, imt on 
account of any supposi'd insigniiieance or repulsivi'iiess in t!io 
place, but Iwcauso he found no truce of Hamlet tbciv. 'J'he 
stream in the Miuieulyat garden was not deep enough, lie tldnks, 
to allow Ophelia to drown herself in it; and hciiee Llsinoro was 
to him (why, we canuot comprehend) “ the jilay of Hamlet with 
the part of Hamlet left out.” No sooner is lie landed in Soau- 

• Watftide Jfoieit in Scanfllimviit. liy Murk Anlonv’- J.yvver, M.A., F.S.A., 
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he inveee.I. *■ to remind tho gentle reader of 0 fow 
id . t-o.n-.q-hical i.icl.s which may have escaped his 
"’'I'liese l.i('t,s the reader may fo]- tlie most part 
...... IU tiv:iLhtM (m the hi.stoiT or gengniphv of Northein 

Ihirope; aim\ .Mr. I.owcr, conscious that the plan which lie sooks 
to caiTV u.d/m.iy he ,«et .’laide as rather dull, does wliat ho can 
wCMliven it li^c .-kipping fruui one coimlry to Miiotlier, and 
liiUTviiig from ..miint.iijn and hikes to Farl'iuncnts, juiil back 
iigijii. I’Vom ;i ^k.'teli itf ]kmi,-ih lii.story we are carried oil to 
the I t')V ivljelds nf Nurwav, and llieiiee me brought back to 
tile il.iniidi “Tljlii;’,” of wliicli ho is sc.mdali/,ed to tind that 
jie;i'-Mi.i !, m.'cli.nn..’-, and hnichers may he members. Seine 
i..‘m;ule. nil the-,.' ll•gi.^l.^1< 18 are immodialely tollowcd by a li-si 
of the birds and lie.ist.s killed in Noiw'ii', iu 1855. 
aci’i'iuit of llu' mi ;rat ioii.s ..f tlie lemming. 1 Lav ing .^peiil nearly half 
Iii-i l.ook ill do crd.iiig, or, as lie puts it, in rehe.ir-*iug, tlie heniitihil 
wniks of art iitt'opeiili.igcn, hohiHteiis to give a Norwi-cian legend, 
and lilt'll nms h;ielv to the cities and jialuces of Meiimark. Like 
• tiller men w'ho write rather h-caiuo tliiw wish to mv something 
I'l.m hoc,111,-1! tlii'v have sniiiething lo say, lie looks with favour tui 
digie-: .ioi’>, as devices for piuduciiig vaiiely, and reo )rl,s to them 
vvillnmt miicli scrni'lc. 

If wi mv told httli- about muiiiitains aii<^ slo'am.s or tin-' amu-c- 
m ‘ill.- and nci'iipatioii.s to he found anionLr lliein, w.' h.ive some ex- 
p( I’li'iiees of an inv aliil, w hicli nmv po.s-llilv l('mp 1 orliei.-in the, like 
(•a-e 1 o ljiav('tlie li.iid.-liips ofa vovageto tin- llallie. ('.mimed to his 
bed Ini' a day or two i»v an all.ick of in)ie!-«!, llie cnilior i-i vi-iled 
hv a knlv who -n,', lor ]i,ili an Jnnir ln>lding liis Iniiid in heis all lhi‘ 
tmii’, and “ lallviiig in a. manner caleiilaleil to cliet-r an irnalid'.s 
he.iH " ( hi aiiol iu r oe<”a-ion," w e are told, “ mv w il'c and mysflf 

vuili’d -ever.il !iev\]y-mf'd.- ladv fnimds. and I ki--edsi\ of tliem 
wilJn 111 a hlii-li amojii; liie eight of m-! J don't believe tluTe is a 
coquette in all Si’amlinav in." 'J'he conelii.-nni is coiisiilatory. Not. 
h’-.'i pleasuit is if to le.i'M that the Haiiisli pea.'-antiy Inu.' n^d lo,-'t 
tin’ good manners whieh -’ecin to ht' r.iilii'g avvav in llngkind. 

'• Tlit’v ill’.’ nio.'itly clean and ileceiitly liahitc<l. \\ Ju-n t.iey n I’l'i a 
snp.elor, they .’aliih* him hv iai-in2 tlieir < and tliev do I'ce 
same to pi I’M.ns of llieir own ji'i-ition, if known !•* them.’' 

^hiit out l;yilIn<--> li’-mi imm* lutive t.i.-!-.-, .Mr. Lower was 
diueii to spend h'.s lime i liii'llv iu iniiseiim-, the eoiili-m.:, ot .soiui; 
of V, hi,ban in irie.il itail (’il.iloeiied. 'I'he i-.miiiliS ,i])| emied to 
.-ome Ji.ivi', iialee 1, mimh the look of ]!.>ddiiie. \nning ihe ’oork^ 
of 'rimi w.ihUeii l,■^ a, (hipnl coiiiphmiing to hl-i nmlln r of the mg 
ol' a bee; aiel a ]iage is. tilled with the whole ode of Vmiereoii, in 
\ Jii( li 111! tlinik'. 111.it tlie l.ile -‘Web told," ainl with a part 

of an I'ijigli.-li vi.r-ioii o) tin- oilm wlinh is .ill Ih-it. he can ;e- 
mcinher of it. 'Die I'eo.ler i,s huldi n to 111,nk the nior.il, wliii’li i-i 
*' lli,;i \ i‘iiiis .-.ivs to Clip: 1, ‘ \oii onglil n .t to compkiin of tin* 
i-ling ot a bee, wlm-i von luivi' v.omnled fo m.mv liemL’ wiih your 
own winueil arrow ’ If wi' have the mor.il at all, it would he 
VM'll to have it a.s it, I.s. \\ lien .some Jin'll in tin' a'liiv oj' Miilioiiiet 
sjvike ol the In’at oi the day, tho jiropln-l n'liiinded Miem o! anotlu'V 
]il’i-e v\lnii' tliu w'L.itiier v'-as liultev. In tlm mAe of An.'nieon 
Apiiiodile dm|,'lv bids LroT mi-.isme from Jii. own jjam the iniioh 
eo .ill r ]i:iin w liich he ca..se', to Ins \ jetims, Ibit, to u-e a [ihraM! 
of wliii’li i\lr, L(tWer si’i'ius to he fond, we miy h'l tin.- pcs--, and 
I'n.i to his remarh.-j on Semdinavi'm lii.storv. If lhes<> aie not 
pi'ol nmd. tJn'V £iiv tlirowu oil with a patrum/.ine air wlilcli sijiin' 
[•ei-on I iii.iv told amii.sirig in ]* .sure, un'iiieiits. Huv ing praisi-d the 
h('h:ivnniv of the vlttor al Stamford Ihidge, Im adils:—‘-I’ooi’ 
1 (arold, 1 he, .son i'f I’’ nd (Jodwin, t.iily three weelo-* later was .'d.iiii 
at th" of Ij.'.'-ti:i;;‘i by the i'ullowcr.s of AVilli.nn (he Coii- 

(jiieror. 1 l lUiiv In Milil tliat hook.s i-lnmld lie both written and 
je.'d willmiiT, uiin ii Iroiihlc. (’eit.iijily it is no labollou.s ti’.sk to 
lei! n.i fail “ alter the 'thirty Vi'.!i d War Sv'H'ilen vvc-s s-.i raided in 
the scale of uali-n'.s ih.il i'rom an oh-enre Slalo it c.inie to he coii- 
:-ideri-d one of the iir.st oi bluropiMU Coweis.” IJ.iL the retlections 
nnde on Swedi.dj <'r othi'i- history am not .always consistent, even 
when they are found in toiisi'cntive p.igc-*. .\fter llie ihivs of 
< inst t\as, Sweden, in* leinailu', ‘‘was ag.iin redneed to it.s oiiginal 
and jionnnl e.nniillon,” the conchi.sioii being that-“ thei'.i nevc’i’ 
w-n; ,-ii:ee tlu! w’oild began .so vvi’elched a country as t|iis, .‘ind its 
li’sion ought to he wntteiiin JetU'J'.s of blood.’’ 'I'lii.s proiiosition, 
v\hlch implies a somewliat vviili' lango of histoiic.il knovvjeilee, is 
aji'ih' modilied in tlm next, page, m which we are told that 
“ elouila lutvi' i'll- llie most part ]iervaded its political atiiio- 
s].!i*’ve, hilt tliey have l.e•.'n happily atoned for by tho most 
e]oi:oo.s bin.sbs oi suuslinu’ lhal this clniiigei’ul world has evin* 

Witlle.'.-'cd.” 

Mr. Lower has al.so .soinctliing to fell ns on tho languagoa of 
Heni’iark', Sweden, and .Norwiiv. Their g'cneral ji]kenes.s is a strong 
jiroof of llie- coniinon origin of the iiihahitimls. L’andidly avowing 
ins Ignorance of lliese language-^, and tliirikiiigthnt miiuv have been 
‘‘ detci’if'dlrom geliiiigiit le.'isl ,11 .liiltcring oftheiii hy (he rcpulsivo 
l.olliic cjianicteii; lest'inhling those of the Herinau,” ho eivc.s a 
few spei’lnieiis in procif of their close atlinity. Amoiif the.«o aro 
rightqv enmiglillie mimenil.s and the names of dflva of tho week; 
bill thc.si' are followed, not by lists of pronouns or inodea of in- 
tle.vion, but hv (lie n.imes of llie months, in utter uncon.seiousncsa 
soeiijingly tluit tliese are jieither I'lngliS'li, Htiuisli, imr Swedish. 
He alpo m.ade the discovery that “ there is tin* like siniilarily in 
coiiversaliojial })lii’a.«'e.s, ‘good morning’ being in Norwegian 
ffoil WJ0C//C//. wliilo ‘good evening‘is repre.^enti.'d by ffod nften.'^ 
I'or “ fnrllier information ” on laiiguiigc.s which he docs not pro- 
les-s to urak'1'.stiind ho refers his ri*ader^‘to tlie instructive pages 
of our friend of Albemarlo Street/’ coiitoutiiig himself with tho 
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rsraark that “ -we are in "want of a book which rai}rht be called 
the ‘ Common Griffin of Nations,’ to show how all juankind Jiave 
sprung from one stock.” Certainly ft hook which should succeed 
« in showing this would go to the root of the matter hut until it 
is written, IMr. Lower may read a good imuiy written in support ol 
hia proposition and not ft fow which call it into <pjostioii. 

lu truth, it is not easy to seo what good pui'poso ia answered by 
the desultory, superlieial, aud rambling talk wliich for tlie iiiusl 
pnrt tills tho pages of tliis book. Such talk ol course leads to 
hiuiiderinff, while it gmirally misses tho points to Iw iioUced. 
Mr. .Lower marvelsthat the people of one country cannot pro¬ 
nounce tlie local names of another. Tho Frimoli peraist in culling 
our metropolis Londns, . . . And wo are perhap.s es nmidi in 
fnuiL as others, fi>r wo call llulsingor iJ/iimwre, and Kj<jhtin!uivn 
It might bo more jnstriictivo to point out tho 
true Knglish form of the name Coponhuffcn in onr town of 
Chippenham. As an ac(^oimt of tho countries viriled, the booli /las 
no valuo whatever. It may bo of some mse to Iho^cj wfnt the 
Museum of Thorwahlseii (vvliich, they are hero told, is‘'one of the 
greatest educ»rtioii:il e.stablishmcnt.s in tho world,” 'giving “a 
healthy tone of thouffhl to both rich and poor”), as well "as to 
those who may go through the Museum of Northein Auli'|iiities. 
Tiu‘v will fiinl in Mr. Lower’s volume some remarka on Prule<<^(ir 
.Liiirelhardt's Catalogue and on a lar^o number of the object.s (‘b-ti- 
iied in it. Tiicy will read sonielhing about Itiuie slone.'^, and guine- 
thiiiff about sagas and clironicles wbicli an; jmt much to bo irn.-.tod; 
and if they dcaire nothing more limn wlmt is here put before lliem, 
theV will bo easily contented. Mr. Lowt;!’ praihcs the letterpress 
of this Catalogue, with its ilki.^trulioim, :i.s among the be,"! tliat 
he has ever seen. “ Jf my volume,’’ ho adds, “ sliuiild ever b; re¬ 
printed in Scrtiidiiiaviu, I hope that it will i.'-aie I'rom tho 
‘ Iniprimerie do Thiele.’” We lu^po that no Mieh misroriime jimy 
bel'ill him. It i.s a pity that his book .slmuld be read in Ln-_'li,’',h ; 
it would but makjj the matter worse to allow it to bo re.id in 
another tonguo. 


IMOKTOMbFA'S liSTATlb* 

I T ia scarcely fair to tin* ordinary reviewer to pnbli.di rneU a book 
as d/(uVon</j v’s Familiar ihou.rh he is with all llie 

regular crimes, and hand in glove though lie has befnl,t‘j)tthrongii 
.1 long courao of reading wl 4 di t)>e woist criminals, ho still 
dcM's not profess to have any ev'iet kiiowlcdgi* of the w orluiig of the 
llanKrujtley Act of 1S69. Mrs. Itiddoll says that ‘'he mIio goes into 
licpiidation without lir^t being sureof bistnisti'e, hi < lawy^.r, ami hia 
committee, pu.saes into an earthly hell, over the jicrt dsof uhlcli are 
engr:iv(*d the aame words as Lliose sunrioimliier IVinte’.s/u/er/m.' 
'Fins may be all true. If, boweve.r, tliree- hmir volumes arc required 
id set it forth to the public, it is rather the servicc.s of mi attorney 
than of a literary critic llmt are required to draw up a bried' stiiti;- 
ment or review of her ca.se. There have ]»een ehrrie.s, f.ir too many 
indeed, in which writers have tried to eoiubim' amenduient of llio 
law with ainusemi'Jit of the juiblic. We had never seen, Jmw- 
over, till wocamo upon tho volumes now before ns, a novel inwhieli 
the author wa.s so carried away by hatred of llie Jaw as to forg(‘t 
altogether tliat the reader possibly might like to be amu.scd. It 
would .senrcoly bo too mucli to say that Ihe liiTO of tbo story is 
tho IJanlvTupley Act of 18^9,and the heroine, winding u]) an estate 
by liquidation. We w'onld not be understood to iimaii that there 
arc no characters in tins story. Thiuuillior, howovi-r miudi she 
miglit have wished to laqu'csent a Hanlvniptcy .\(:i abslracledhqyet 
by the very natiiro of the case was unlbrtjmatoly bound to in¬ 
troduce a few people. Tbe.ie is a b.ankrupt'*i wife who dies in the 
very last chapter, and u City gentlem.m w!io eavlim- in the. story 
avoid.s bauliruptcy by pioisouing himself ulf. Ti u easy to see, 
however, that such people as these are introduceAl, nut as studies 
of character, but as 11 kind of iVauiowork, if we may \\n) the ex- 
reasion, on which u law may be gibbeted. Tho law may be a 
nd Olio—with that at present wo iniva uotliing to do—but Mrs., 
UiddoL”a story is, wo should imagine, in it.s way a good deal 
worse. A long story like this, where the author from 
beginniug to end harps on ono siring, reminds us tif nothing 
BO much ns the furrows that uro ]doughcd in Califoriiia, 
'rhero you may see a man starling with a liush team of lior.'Cd 
whose sole task for tliat day will bo to drive one furrow in a held 
that is nearly tsveuty miles broad. Wo avo in one point only, 
but that an important one, happier than he. When wo had reiudied 
the lost chapter of tho hibl voluiue, utterly weary though we wore, 
wu felt nevertheless tliut it would be a loug time Ixiforu wo should 
bavo BO tedious a journey to travel again. It is only a very long 
Act of Parliament that could alford imittor enough t'or so long a 
tale, and long Acts happily iwe not passed every }Ses.^ion. If ever 
the Morehant Shipping Act gets tt»rougb, then wo slniU e.xpeet a 
romantic treatise on it equalling in length and in duluesi 
Mortomleifs Edtate. But for tho next fow tSc-ssious w'c are, wo 
conceive, safo. 

Mrs.lliddell is as severe upon tho men of business of tho present 
day as she is upon tho Bankruptcy Act. She talks iu ono place 
of “ a fow honest men iu the City—a fow of the typical ten who 
may yot save it, if indeed there are—^almsgiving notwithstanding 
—^tea left.’* She writes of 

the (lays when England mul English men cared for aometli ioff beyond .sale 

* Mitrtmley's Ktlnte. A Novel. 13 y Mrs. Itiddell, Author of « (.Jenrgo 
Gelth,” «Too Much Alone,” ” Homo. Sweet Home,” “ The Eari’a 
TroniiM,” &c. fitc. 3 voL. liOndou: Tinsley Brothers. 1874. 


■ind barter; when tncy laid down their Iive.s for the sake of King, Country 
Ib'ligh)!!; and entertuiiied grand ideas on Lhosubiea of F.i.viiHy iWiiotisiii’ 
riud Courage, which pound;*, shillings?, and iienee,'thft yuiil“in.'l>W', .lud 'tUe 
I luiuh-rii g(Hl Conuncrcti have long aince ollKiuod out oi' couii, 

May wo not expect to lind tho City men in their turn talking of 
tho (liiyb when Fuglaud and Fuglishwomi'n cared for ^muethiiv 
beyond writing uoDsensii and Helling it; wlnm they epenT 
their lives in making wholesome piiddingsi instead of foolish boolia, 
and ontortalried aeiihiblo ideas on tho subject of dome.'it.ic life and 
woimin's W(jrk, which oxlravagaut .sjsccuiations, “ Muibatioualifim,” 
and tho modern god Ivvoitcmcui have long since elbowed out of 
court. Ilie one. n juo icU would bo a.s much, or as little, de.^erved 
a.'i tlie otJicr. It ib 8/;n(vly po.'ssdde that any woman can know 
much of the \ray in wliich bu.inusSiS is curried on in the City. It is 
nltogctlici' iiupussihle for a woman who has spent her time in 
writing novc.ls. W e place but little oedit in the charges that are 
made jig.iiir-t whole cl.ijv'.-s ?)f men. AVhen we seo dirt thrown 
round on nil .'-idi'’?, thoiigli we, know that some no doubt will stick, 
yet wo have no icu.^on li* bidit'M- that ,my i.> fairly aimed. Wher¬ 
ever men are galhered together tliero are rascals to bo found. We 
lui\o no belief iu that goldeu ago of eouimerce of whicli those smu 
to know mo.-it who have rciid history legist. Wheu ouen we begin 
to trace b.ick tho course (d'time .mid to li\ tho uge of this blosfied 
innocency,ue Imve to conll-'*? that it, 

T.ike fill' (-'irel<‘ boundiii/^ l urth and .sbi-'i, 

-Mluu-ii fioni f.ir, yit, a.n ui- tollnw', ilies. 

The novol-writeis,!inil aiiiong theiu tho women not lca.st,sumly arefar 
more oju ri tlian tho niin of bnsiuess to tho reproach that they have 
liillon away fioin a arato of comparative iimocenc?!. M or tomlcy's Estate 
njitiiinlyis not in any way e\po-.eil, like thovvorks of ho maiiyofour 
1110.h rn i'einale wriler?, to tho cliarge of immor.-ilily. Yet it is a 
bool: whiclj coiihl not li.ive bi'cn writicn by either man or vvomim 
lialf n o'atiirv ;igo. Th<'nico to which it bolougs had not conm 
into being then. That slnuigo tongue which iioveli.st.n now 
delight i;j, that mixhire of llio lifie.st words and the, vulgarest slang, 
v.iu- nnlinown. Thero wmv .sentimental alisurditios enough in iho 
books of lLoso days mi doubt, but uherc in u. writer of any iiamo 
w ill :uiy one Ihid piirase.s that can bo at all matdied with 1 hose which 
lie F.oatte.rod llirongli .Mr'S, lliddell’s novels? Wo will string ti 
few of them together, taking them as they come. We read thero 
of “a race of men eliniinaled from nionlieys ’; anguished leara”; 
“ impi'iiding binlaujits ’’; " a bu.sineds in vv Inch he saw there lay, to 
quote hia own menial phru'^e, something,so ‘ fishy ’ as the oonjniicti jii 
of Kloinw'M'l, Wernt'r, and Femle’’-, down her foot upon a 
sentence-'' ^ “ the loan of the name Ins b' cn m.'inipnJuterl “ Mor- 
tomlev vihiating betw eeii ollico mid woiks ”; “ iralieizing* tlie obsrr- 
Viitioii with a wink”; “ of all the rot tliat ever I saw’’; ‘‘strident 
tones ”; “ ho supreme an idiot ”; “ weiiltli of tlowers,” “ wealth of 
Ibliagm”; “bea.stly «l.ark hole,” “bc.mtly laiglisli brute”; “a fea.si- 
bllity about Jiis stateineiits ^t^lmpell them to her mind with a eevtiiiu 
nulhenticity ‘‘ he moaned about tlie premise.^”; “ these ebnllitioiia 
were- all so many .safety v.i Ives "; “ if timid people elect t o walk along 
lA)Wi'r Thames Street ”; In' eleeti'd to seek a chiinye in Leiei'sler- 
shiro “ lie elected to luno his chair wheeled u]) close to 'ihe sidi; of 
the window”; and “ he elected tluit Mr. AslieriH's perfect gentle¬ 
man should fill the po-^t of liquidator.” It is not nierc li'^ plirflics 
here and there, it whole ]i.is?;ige.s that are written in tho aamo 
fuoli-h language. Ill one page we rend, Hearing that ^Ir. 
tSwainlaml turned from the window, where, in a iimke-believ0 
convivial fashion, lie had been conversing witli liiniHulf and his 
liver, niid said, *Slmt up’”; and in another, “ IVdigree is 
one of those intangible and incontrovertible co]ijnioditie.s 
whiih neviT commands (nic) a premium in the busy, buBtliiig, 
practical city of London.” It ^eellls to us ih.at men of busi- 
iitsi might witli good rea.son demand tliat, if they aro'to be 
abused, they .riudl be at least abused iu plain givimmutical Fnglish. 
A lady novelist Hhouhl not follow in Lie steps of O'tlomiell, nor 
try to scare ( htv men in mucli the samo way in wliich lie did the 
lishwhlu when he told her that she kept an hypothenuse in her 
house. 

As for the Btorv of JSIortouihy » Estate, thero i.s 110 need to say 
nmcli. A colour mamifaclurer acts very foolishly, gets involved, 
goes into liquidation w'ithoul oven consulting liis own lawyer, 
and so uiVords tlie hnest opening for general ubu.so of the 
B.inkruptcy Act, But w'o will quote Mi’s. Itiddell at some 
length:- 

Whether tne geutiouien. oonimorcial .and legal no doubt, who eonnietwl 
the l5:inLni|)t.ey .Act of liioo. ami thi; otlier geutlt*nieii ol* tin* rjijx-r nml 
Low r lIou>e.s who made it iiov, evoi eoiit*oiq>lii{»'d tliiit mi ullerly il•Il•^ll(^^- 
:inie ju r-ou should be iihieed in a re.-'giui.siblu position it is jiot jbr iim to 
.say, liut I eaniiot tiduk Unit any l>ody of men out of llauwi-ll ecmld li.ave 
pi'ojiosed (o tlieiasdvi s that the wliole futiiro of a bankrupt’s lifo .siuiiild be 
iii.ide dependent on the clioi'-e of a lni''tee, .sinco it is sitiqilc uom-i'n.se to 
nippose a eomnvilteo selected virliuilly by liiiu aud the petitioning creditor 
h.ive tlie sliglitOBt voice in the mutter. 

And if any niun iu biKsmess v\ho.'>e afl’uirs .nro going at «U wrong .should 
Imppeil to retirl tlie.se lines, whieli uuliajipily is not at all piobable, slneu 
literature at sueli a time rldetly assumes the form of inanusciipt, let him 
remember liquidation means no apiH'ol, no chant,u of ever liaving juslico 
done liim, nor even, remote <:v>iitiugency,—supposing the trustee ii cool hand 
like Mr. Swauland,—of setting himself right with the biwiness world. 

Then comes the passajre which we have quoted above, where we 
arc told that over the portals of that eurlhly hell, liquidation, aro 
engraved tho same words as those surmounting Dante’s “ Inferno.” 
Tho author goes on to add:—‘^IIo has left hope behiml. Gud 
help him, for nothing save a miracle can ever enable him to i^trace 
the path to the spot where she sila immortal,” Ha}»pily, in tho 
present story tho mfracle occurs. There comes a Vcm tw imvhtnd 
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in tto shapo of “ the fomiulie of a now yellow.” Wo should be 
curioua to know, by tlio way, why it i." fcnuiila' .Tiid not fonnula. 
If the colour trade, like iijiahuTi no\'i‘l:*, thditvIiU in lino words, 
there is no need surely to i-unilnv thcju iilw.iys in Iho plural, evtui 
lliouph a oluinco is thereby -'Im-u of di^playiti^^ u luiowlodi'e oi* tlie 
first declension in Latin. Wilh the IbriMidin lie .slartu in biiAinesd 
again. The full inifjuity of ilm LMilvTuptey Art vrtuild nrvrr, luiw- 
over, have been at-l lortli it by it iiiJin wi-ie oniy lei-t i)i a 
stale of for !?uine It w aoiun. Though lio getit 

out of j| at thn very etid of the last volupi*", Mt it i,i 
only to lose lii.M w'ifo jit tlio S'lioe time. Sljc tlie-i app.m rillv of 
consuinptinn, but in ir.dity of “that iniouilouH Act of 1869" and 
of liquid!! fior. 

Mrs, Iti ldell, in her sweeping eondenuiiition of ‘‘ lord^ li i\i;;ur:>l 
and f.])hltiial, and liononrable geiillfuicn of the ilo.i-- of 
roiuMion.s," and the Aot.s of I’nrlianunit lliat llir'V lu.iki', i;o.‘s (hr 
l.x\yoinl tile beadle of ii suburban pariah whom wt (-net- lie.inl 
deliMU’ himaolf in tho following words1 h-ue s.s ii -i got.J 
many Acts of Parliament in luy time, and to ti ll '.o'l thr iruih I 
don’t think nmeU of them.” lie was n m.m .•Mh.mn'd in 
years, but yet he did not bring forwjird an m lime.- v.liejv a 
Wroine had diod of nn iniquitous Act. Po-.moL. iliou -li he laid 
atteiidcd many a nuuTiagr, he scare* ly knew w!i,.t .» leanine w:e. 
If Mr.s. Liddell knows of any h^v that wmk'^ "o it (he 

Social Sciciiee Apsociation is open, aixl tlii-iv meLet 
Ijor read a paper agiiinist it there, l.el her jmt, ueil ■ ■ iiir ;r,e. nee 
of writing a story, till three long voJnines \v'iih 1 . \.< .■■n'. .'s 

it is W'l'arisomu and ungrainrnatical. of gie.iL ek''-.. nf her j'e.kjw- 
oounlrvuieii and of tho law.s under wliieh wi* all li.e. 


NOTK’K. 

JVe hvij Icm^e to stair that V-'c dt'chm' la nfant r(i>'il,d (\>n:niuai- 
cations ; and to thU rule tvr van iunlc -no e leca/e,/. 
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CHABLKS NASiJ, ISeq. (Mrssis. Jones & Na'^b), BiLitiJ, Vivi-CiMirmun. 
HEW DALIiYMPLE, Ewp, Clifton. 

HENKY irURKY (JOOBEVK, Esq., Bristol. 

WILLIAM SMITH, Esq. (Mcssik WUlitim Smith & Co.), Bl•i^tol. 
ERAJSCIS TAGAliT, Esq. (Messrs. Tagfut, Boyauu & Slo,(;), Lontlon. 


dors. 

THOMAS TEKRKTT TAYLOK, Evp, Bristol 

CHUISToriJKR JAMIES THOMAS, Esq. (Mes«w. C. Thomas & 
Brothel's), Hri-,ioL 

MARK WliriAVILL, Ewp (Mr-'^rs. Moilc WliiLwill & Son), Bristol. 
WILlilAM JIKNRY W 1 I>LS, Esq. (iL.isrs. W. D. it TI. 0 . WiUs it 
Sons), Biistol unJ London. 


Bankers, 

Messrs. BARNTiVlTS, HOABES, HANBi:jiYS. & LIJIYD, CO Loinbarrl Street, Loudon. 
Sir WJLLJAM MILES, BfirL, X' CO,, Bristol. 


JCnf/incers —BBC\L 1 CES & Mt'KliBKOW, WT-stniinster. 
iW/fiOrs—Messrs. OSBORNE, WARD, VASSALL, & CtL, Buntol. i?efrc/ury— 11 . E. PENNY, I'.sq. 

.Bro/irru—Mes'ii's. HUGO INS & CO., 1 Tlireodneedlo Street, London, E.C. 


Oi't'jcics.—JlOY^YL INSUHANOl-: HUII/DINC.IS, BHJSTOT,. 


Tlir T>lrnclor<»of the Hi.isTor, Pout avo Cihnvfi. Boric Comi-wy are prcTiorccl ' 
to refAnvr tippHcatumj fur £!» 1,'iOu Five per (lout. Fiut MortL'.ocr IViq>etUiil De- 
benturoStuck. ol llic Jiin.vi'ni. Pour \s\> Cuasmsl JIoi k Cuxu-ani , b'-arlii'.? InitTc-it. ; 
a.1 t1\<j nito ot f> per Cfiit, jior aouiuii, which ^ill be i-if.i in iciy ninonnt not 
than El00. 

Tho ontirc borrowlup' powcir-' of tlm C.impany nrr* lliiiitoil l»v ^hc A.'tof T’lirll irnont 
to I ouHlitiitipiju lii.itohnii'c upon tin: w'h ilc >>L Llic jooiiorty ninl iindcj UiKnia' 

of tho f'omi»aiiy. 

I’nc pnci' ot jnmo of the Ochi'iiturr Stock now for ^niwcriiiLitni is piir, or iil'l'J per 
£101) Block, mill pu^uit'nt i‘. to he inmlc iih foli.TWh : 

/) jirr Cf'Ul. on Aiiolicilion, . 

‘,*0 „ „ on \'l'.iriu>nt. 

•J.'j „ ,, im X'.vcmhcr 1, ’''i''!. j 

y'l „ „ on 11. <r.|i.l)cr J,1s7t. 

ll'i ,, „ yn Jiuueuy J, 1S7.^. j 

£li>0 

'liilerest at the rith" of £.'> jirr rent. pmiunuTn will accrue on piyh In'talmcnt 
the dnb’ «l ji.ivninnl, hut the pnvllojcc u rc.crxVil to Sub-« rihfi'-< to jmy up m lull on 
AlIotnicTit, wlnTcnpoii Mie Irit'ni;.twill ;ieci nr nt, unci'on tlw fvoi i"iOiint •.eiiiMri'icI, 

Till'Tntcic't will Ifjiniit hulutciirlt :it llic |{iiiikmff4ion^i'ot IJ.viiNKri", 

IfoATiijM, it Co., Ijfiinliuirl .s(,n.«'t, L- mloii. on .Januiu-y 1 and July I in eueli jiiu,;iiKi 
tin: Lrst piiuiioit w ill he minli' on Jiuiniuy I m xt. 

Tin* lUiiyi'oL I’oitT AM) ihtANNJ'.i, lioi'ic Covi'tyv has hren hir- niorntcd In .Spivml 
Act of Pnrlnitnent lor the jnirpi.v,-' ot jnovjdnii.' lor the Port ot lUistol mlil.iiojul 
llni k>, '.iiilnhli' fill oeoiin-poiiq; 'leiniin s iiinl otlicf ships (>1 hirpc loiinaici’. 

Tilt* LKm'Ks, w IhX'O propfirty * uU'ii(l< 1o iminit ninety inn< s Irct hoM, .arc '-itiisti'.l iit 
tho month of tin Ki\(T Avon, w ith ihml iwm-ss fi'om tho Severn iitiil tin* Jhnh.l 
Cbninit'l, and will la* (M-dly and ‘■ (loly uiiproiVhcl nt nil MLii'.iDr., in nil wcatliers. mi I 
.'tt almost iiji''. st.aU* of tliii tido. h) -itcMinin'.i and .sJnp. of tlm l.ii jjo I cIih'i, for whuic , 
£l<'rnii)iiii).1.dion llnw ni<> spi'ii.allv ailnptod. J 

llnstol, IIS it K wi'll known. \vu< tli--hiith)»hv'u of tniis ^.1 laiitic strain niivInA- i 
tion, its gi’ocrapliii'al portion ofti nujc rulviitil'H'cM tor .oi o.. ,in steam iialn iin- ; 
oipuillod hv i.lioMi Ilf any olln'r iioi l, on aiicoiin:. ol Ihc fanlliLy of r" n ln'i ;; it ni a | 
direct liiio from the AtliuiLii', free fioni the dinners of tins thighill airl .St. (ji‘ui>;i'’'i | 
Chaimi’ls. , , . 

It h.as 1.. liiUierfo imnossihlc to turn lliei'^ ii ifara) iidvantn^iH to full lil•^■oLUlt in 

cori«<y)iu'n('o of tho diflicnliy of ronchlng the t)M Dooks, which run only ho ap- 
proftchoil throiiKh the t irtuous and daiworoiH clianiu’l of the KLvor Avon, from 
whoac Tiioiit'i thoy am About sis. null*'. dl^Unt. 

This ilinii-ulty Inn luien foimJ to npiTAte so i)r.«jiuUelaUy as to ri'inlpr it anahsv 
lute neCBBsuy to c'lnstrin.'t Dniks siiitnhle for vcssnli of largo tonniipc, in a hilnrdion 
more easy of acl^'aS, and bo u.i to allovr the natural capahiliLlca of the iwrt to ho duly 
utillmd. 

Notwithstanditig tlie groat dlsadviinLii<jns iindcr wdiieli the trade of Ilrlsf.ol snlTiTa 
from the want of tuic miinoihitlon far huffi* ship.) and steamers, tho sou-golug toniiago 


had rapidly Ineri'iised, iis folkaVs : — 

In 18-')i the li'oriiga Import Tonunfii was.1"2,272 tom. 

In 18IW „ ., „ 2i:''.T.'7 „ 

III IHTU „ .. :i74.l88 „ 

Whilst for tho jenr 1873 tlie lot.il was . 41 1,1)14 ,, 


being an iiuToane of tiearlv .11),nod funs over tho pirvlnnH year. 

The progrtM of llie (!rnin ivadc nt Ih-ist..; imsi during the piirnn period Ixjoii still 
more strAlng. havlin; nihnaiii td iiom ]ii,(U8 tyna m to 13l,(iU8 ton^. in lt)7J, or 
an incri’fti e of ni-urly nine tinms. 

The tmiimge of e.)a-iling mid othe-r vessels from Ireland, &,c., amounted, for tho 
year lS7il, to al>oiii, f)Li',,()i)n toMs, 

Coalbeiinr prohahlv the mo L Imiurtaiit item In thn Hteam-Rliipplng trado. the 
BriHf.ol I’orf and Chuunci Dm'ks, from their elose proximity to the \V'ol«li Coni Ports), 
will efCttct for Htunuium nil uMituge-^ti^irig in freight, liisuranoe, breakage, Sir., of 


nl»ont G-:, r,il, on every foil of V.'i'l h Ktcini Coal, !n i’oirip:irl«on with the prioclp.",! 
H'ucnni P'lr'M of thn cmii'iy. On a llu.' of -t-.iiUfi' tnak i((^ a wis'klv ilcji.iitun* 
Ihi.iiiyho.u the icilt, ivqmilr.g i.ii an avi-ing >, s.iy ■J,oiid L iii ot Coal iwr lUck, lliu 
siuing w.ii'ld iiinonnt I ■er tid,(H)i ju-i annum. 

A ril’or.'iiec lo the r.diwi'', miiji aill -ko-v fht'vnrie.l and speody coininnnioation 
now (•‘.nsuiig hi'twi'i n I'.i-hI.^I uml t'li. Aic'ropoils, nod Isrislul anil the great mauH- 
fai I'm ini' towns ol llnL'liunl 

Ih •■o'.'in/iny i.’ii'i'oportanco of lids nndi.itikhu', iind'Ai'h a view to the great 
tr'illh: whieh must n.ier.tiil^v iisiili tioni Cu- .c iv... ss on ihilr i.H)iiiph>Tmn, the 
!Midl.in.l lliiih\ii\ <1 Mnpiin.v .i id tin* (hi, it Wi'^tcin Undway ('miipauv have jointly 
loi onu’lime past hr I'll un^,ig'l m con ani'dmjr r.nhvay.s, u'.w imarly toDiph'ieil, 
to I'liriiii’ct tlkc lii'.c.i ol both of tli'inc CumjiMiics with tlai liiut d Port and (JJiaiuiel 
i»o.,Vs. 

ii> Ibis tirr nigciD'-nt tho imiIh will Is' hroiiglir, dins tly on to the Dock quays, and 
P't cfj'/er-i (iinl uoiids fr'in l.ondon, the Mnlland <listn‘’t, imd nil p.irta of t)i«) King- 
dom will thoichy he ('nahli''! ti ho liiiiim mid (liMhnrgod directly to ft nil from the 
• hijis into tho r iilway tavringi's nud waiig-.iis. 'J’lo' Do-.» w lU Uuai ho <mij iihom, 
111 !.hour' d iiicrj from l.ii’ioiiigliiitn, .ind on'v l.ttlo more than throe huius from 
L.miloii, a ouo'.Keralion obvio'i-h of ].rirriirr.i.iit imi.'.rtai.oo. 

'I'') tho Midl*nd district' eq'.'ei illy t!io iniii'iil.iiii e of tno imdnrtnkitig cauiiat b-s 
ovi ri-'timati.1 lei (HMnnnij ivudc .ii'etheneo in luo o\ri"i'L iinrl li ipertol ni.O''i. 

Till'oi'iiir'il ji.isi!Mil >') lliis[ril i.lliTs t I tho I’.o t 1 >ilhv one of tlm l«"t f. r 

th.' I'ullis'ti III uii'l ili'-lrih.ition ol i)in£ porti m oJ I'lo I'ui'Cj;;!! LVrrmixiiidi'Uco of tno 
Coiintiy whioli is I i»ii\.‘yil liy nC’o.in-goiny stcnnn r-. 

In Mow ol till' only ..einpioli' II of ti,.'c I) '< I ,nMri"'iiii'iits ,ir.’ ftlr»'id) 'U prO' 
cr. Si having lor ohi.s't toe in.ikmu' of llri^e/l LI port <4 iirih al .anil ih pntini) fur 
hi'os.if Oca'.m Ptoaiiu-rs tTa ling 'iilh AU'lr.ili.i. Anu-iioik, nnd Cftnami. 

'J'lio Sii'uc Ciijiiud ot the CoiiiiHmy i.s Ji-'y ',t)htJ, ilio wimlo of which hai iH'flii 

L.idKonhcii 

tq/wiiils uf £ aiO.OflO lirivo alri’Aily boon expended in lliecoin-lriicimn of thn jA>cks, 
which nro i 1 '>m .'ipjirciielntiir emuplfumi. 

AnarofnI iiirl j'raotienl osLiinuf''' of tlic rox'emic to h." roallwil by tlio liropoft'.l 
Tiooks hliow.s a in ( rcviinio (.iftcr dorJin'tiiig nil I'li.irip's and (horvp,nH«’A<)f w >rknig, 
and also iii.ikii i: piovision l.r rojiiilri ari'l nmoilcii ini’'; ol per aninini. 

w lia li O'Iniml'' may h.- takoii ivs Uut o’dy roliiiM'), h.it inodoi nlo. 

Tliu ninoiuit roipiiriil to pm tlio Tiit«rc.-t of £ > p<>r n-nr. jicruruiuin on tho wliolo 
of tho JC'lH.lO'i is only whilst llio 0 -run,dal iioz incooto 19 £712,1130, lioim; 

iiliw.artls of BIX mill'., llio ii.iiiouiit required for sudi liit. rest. 

Till' lichentur'' jitock now oH’.'ro 1 l a' buh«'ripti.jii o uiM'iiUi'ritly forms an invest- 
meat ot tho higliLst idiariioltr, anil,ns Kiich, I'? Kuitahli' lor lltuikorh, lii'surauoe 
Couip.aiiics, and nthora i-ockiiig an Knghsh tiisL-olcui.' invuilincut. 

Tho ciirivut valuo of.Vive jiov Cont Dohuifnrf Srooks of Engli‘'h Dock-i nnd 
liidUviiy C'onipimios I«j from £118 to £l'2ri por £lo(i Stock. 

Provisiumil CorUticatoB will bo usind iii ovdiainjo for the Ijankors’ Ueceipls, and 
on ooniplotion of iho pii;, rnontH tho lioliciituro .Stock will bu lu.'nnbcd In the iiairu'fi 
of thoSiihsenhiTB, fz'<«i*of Ht.rnp Duly. 

In tho uvont, of no Allotuiont hoing made to liny ftpi.ltcant, the Dop *: It paid w.l\ 
U) rotnnnyl forlhwith without doduclions: i-hoiihln -mHllcr amount W nllottedthaii 
1 KppUed for, th" h.Jai)ro paid .m appheation wiU hu applied Uiwards payiututof tho 
1 amount ]ia>nhlo on AUotnu'iit. 

I Applicutiuiis on the unnoxed form, nii;oinpniiiod by a deposit of •C.'l per oent. on 
, the amount of JlL'lif'ntiJio .Stock iippliod lor, nn.ybo cent to .Mo-sro. Uai.mc'iT'), 
iroAiiEfl, llANiiruYB, it Linyii, UiinU'r'i. Ill) Lc.mh.ir.l Strc< t, Lonrlon, IJ.C. ; Sir Win. 
THti.ics, Dart., & tin, BrKtrd, ttio ilanlcoi’iJ r>t tlio 0>mi.iui.v ; tho .Vrro-niy, JI. 
11. i'EN.VY. F.sej’’, lit tho Comjiaiii’') (ill1is‘,'«, It >v.il Iti'^iiriina* Kiuldlnga. Tulrt >1; or. t» 
Mossrs. HiuioiM^ i Co., .''tix k'|lr.'l.f'rs. i Thrctt'-hiot'dlo Slroet, Louden, L.U.. lioi.i 
, whom Forms of AppUeation cmi bC obt'alued. 
j JJy order of tho Hoard, 

j St'jiL'iTiber 21,1.S71, HUMUJl K. PENNY, ,Si .'/t'. 0711 . 


IS8UB or £ 03,300 FIVE PER CENT PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK OP THE 

BRISTOL PORT AND CHANNEL DOC 1 C COMPANY, 

Incorporatod by Act ot l’ttilliim> ut, 27 jk 28 Vict. cap. 211. 

FOHM OP AFPLICATION (to bo retained by tlio Bunkers). 

TO TJ/H Dl'nVCTOnS OP THE JlJtJSTOL PORT AND CUAPSKL LOCK COMPANY. 

GrNTi,E.MKN.-"Tr 5 )vIr.g paid to ronr ('redvl .it tour Bankart the Bum of Pound«, Iwing £5 per Cent, on £ 

Five rior Cont. 1’urp‘t.ml DelMininre Stcek of Tun BiiTHiHin Pout and Chavnici. IVick Company,! rwpip'^t 5011 to can.'?*) 1 hat amount ol’st'.k to be allolU'd tnmr.imdl 
hereby agree to aecept thehamo, or any Iw-i aDiouut, aud to pay tbo balance iu respect of such Slock according to the terms of the I’rospLvtus liaii'd Scpleiubcr 21, DTt. 

Name la .. 

Addrcos. 

Profewlou (if any). 

Date ...Bi!4* 

Bignatnre... 

(Addition to bo filled up If tho A^qillcant wlsln.'B to pay np in full.) 

I dodlre to pay up my Snbocrlptlon In fall on AUotmeub) rcoelTlng intorost thereon from tho dote of payment. 

Slgunturo .*... 

1B8DE OF £93,300 FlVIl FEU CENT. PBHTimT^ DEBENrURB STOCK OP THE BBlSTOIi POET AND CRANKEL DOCK COMPANY. 

riLOSING of the LISTS.-NO'nCE IS HEREBY -aiVEN, that the LISTS of SDBSCRIPTION for the ahovo 'aill be 

V-/ CLOSED on Tnesday next, tha I5th Instant, for London appUoottens, and od Wednesday next, the 14tih instant, at TwcIto o’clock, for Country appUcatloua. 

October 7 , 18 T 4 , By 0 «*cr. 












The Saturday Review. 


[October 10, ISW. 


THE AQKA bank, Bimitwl.—EstiUUhod in ' 183!!. > 

CAPITAL^ 

niA»Onncil~KI0rtOLAS LANK. LOMIXIUI^BTUEET, lA>irP0N. | 

DttAXonu la E4inbur|r4t Oalcutu, lioinbay. Kurrnetiee, A|{ia, Lotiorc, Shknffh.'O, | 

JIuiiKkriiih’. I 

CiiiMnt Aocptlnu are kept at tlie TTeiu\ < ot! the Terms piistornpry witli Lonaou Canker*, ' 

aa4 la^reit allowed wiirn tlio Credit Dulomt' (l«o<, not tall beixw XlUU. 

Depowlirtcelieil for Itxud period* on Iho lollowW^c ti-rme, vir.; 

'■ Albnercrnt.perttitn-.ltihjivt to IS iminihs'Nnfiee ot Wilhtltawal. 

FoTwihrter periud* Ilei'«’>'te willlic leeiiveil on leriua ly be apreed njion. 

, Bill* luued at the current pxi'han,:c ol'tlir day on any of the Uranclie* oi tlio Uank.fVeeof 
extrachirpe i and Appriived Jtilh pnii'in...! or will for eolk-iiiim. 

Nate* and Pinelinw* otTaoied in llrnivli uml loreigii iMenritic*, In East India Stock mid 
Loan*, and the *a(i> l•l■^l^Mly of the mimu' innhTr.iKcii. 

Jniere*! diann. and Army, Navv. imkI Ca il Pay and PoiiMon* roiiUred, 

Evcj> other deieriptiuii of Jtankiiic liuaiiKr* and ..Money A,;eiicy, llriti’h mid Indian, 
tranvaeted. 

J. THOMSON,//.'iii-imi.i. 

T EGAL and GENERAL ]JEE A.SSTTTiANC.MO SUCIETY, 

J J 10 FLEET STREET, TEMI't.E UAR.-FoiiikIhI IS.iO. 

At tlio m*ent Bonus Invcrttiirullon tlio i-csorien n^ain^t all liiilniiliiN were (h tnr- 
miinxl upon tin'ntnctosifc lln^lluo^iea.ntlou‘' prinijii'li”. known to Actinirii'-. 

Tho value of tlio pnitcction tluia iiffordod to I’yllcj -lioKU rf, in cb-n t’xplniiu <1 by 
tlie IJinNjtfiw’ Ri'port. 

Tlio lioiiUH doclarcit, after tlnw provuliiig tl o knoB ii order of vciirlti, 

was unuxiiiUly largo. 

The Aasiirttl receive nine-tcntlis of tbo Pn-filg. 

Thn Hoop-ty bM taken u Ii'.'mIui { priil. in lie, intj .t'Mifiilice eiiiiliM’t-i fi(>ni 
C’OUipUcntl'> 11 . Tho Tolines nre “ nnlisinitalile.” 

The giianintw lng Onintftl of One Slillion is l.rbi hy uemly three hnieiii,! ineniVjs 
ol the Li-gnl I’miVa'iion. 

E A. XTAVI’OV, Ailittinj yiDtl 


inoiliPL l ASHnONABLE CLOTHTSO FOR CF.MTLF.MEJf PATJKQ CAfiR. 

T A W ]i A N 0 E ]). V II I L L S fc 0 0 ., 

JjI C<)T!UT and military, TAltORSl, 

r. C.ErmOE t.;KEET. 1TANUV«R jSQtlARE, I.ONDONs W. 

A r.iuhi.m.ihle ' ndei 'ruide yl iht Inudirm r la.i..e-.(«ljli»liisl pir lial(-H-comiTy 
IW.I III. InU now d 'oi? bn-iht x* c\elH«i\clv lor ri,'a<ly mtmey imitncnt, ic- 
and Eidiyima ot the hen mmlilj, to Ditlrr unly. «l tmalCTuie price*. 

Mat* on iippllcjilmd. 


■H-cotitiiry Od the crenr^ 

I, uuJ auppljliig Cluthb^ 


^IMiE I^NDON ASSl]RAN('K ('niL'tIRA'I KiX, 

etui;, i.tit:. nmi MAKfNi: A'5vrit\M i:>. 

lri(SjTjH<rute<l li\ llio.d ( liurtu.A 0 K.'ii 

' Omnr — r uoyal em u v.st^r.. i.o.ntmiv ijf\ 

t\‘r«rr--R.NI* Am (.KIMj;,\Y .v cm , iMrliument ‘Jtri'it. AV. 

<.,n-criim~lU)REHT t;iMirST'ir,r«i. i .V/,/. '.,o<i ir.) _r,I)\\ AUD UEJiD, t' 
J>i put^-Oi’i It iit‘i —iMAIi'K \\ I EJvS Cti).J/E'l', Drill 


I'l If 


Xnt’iiiinicl Alexuiidcr, Emi. 

J.ihn A. Arliiiiliiiiii i;i-i|. 

Itoln rl I’.urn Bhili, 
Mnjiir-tifiieial il. I'elliuin Hum. 
Allied 1). (. luiniriiiri, J',Ri| 

So ErnUillk turn.. Unit, 
(uiiiitr U. Ihaliui't, I'.Mi. 
Jtniiuiiiy Dulirw. J.r ) 

.luliii l.iilwldlc, i;i.i| 

the. I.imib Mnnrk cilhb*, liio. 

Edi.ln thacr, Kr i. 

A. C. Uuthric, Esii. 




Ei.piMIiilli, I;m] 

IlilirsJ u Ki'iidiill, D«1‘ 
( Il ilUi ].n.Il.i:ii| 

I nitiiiu u W . I’ulU.H M. 
lliinil I’.iwi II, E*o 
M i!Iiiiiii lUMile, iImi, 

I* I ili.UolMiii. Es 1. 
•to'srt liMii . E-i 
I>;e.i.l l‘ .Sillni. I.^ii. 

' K I I.l llliof ' ■’ 


l.l 


i»A MilII-w 


\\ iHiiiTii U WiitM.n, l.Mj, 


, Nnllrt) in hiTfliy xl'cnfo IVr 
due at Mioliarlniaaurf rCmly li 
reiiiidii nni'iiin uIKt I ilic n d' 
1' irv Amui anil's euri 'lo i tin i. 


pITtlCirift!' iji .11 JirnlUx 
lain L i III..! I'll' * Ai'l, l'-7(i. 


Finr. depvutmdnt 

s fis.liU il III iiliii-t 1- in' 1 1 lit till' n iirwi 1 Uci riiili fill" 1*1 
' 'Ii'lii 1 .[il mill ili'it \^iiir I'll cs (III » )i|i h till' I’u nm. 

|■|"|ll ! In. '■uio i^mirti i -nui u ill In oi me vnid. 

Aitli lln t urroijlii'ii nt ninili •■uic run n nl rrcniliiiti. 

LiFi: i)Er\uTMi;N r. 

l.ifc ABRiirnncf* mav In’ tircrUd I'lilur mUIi or w itlvul prrticjrii 
t.’upU's nt tin Aisi lints, piiisiiaiit I i The 1 i! ' 

(ibtuincd on upiilji-Ailiiii 
TheUiiei'liitii me ready to vcccim' aiiii’ieationstii' Vyem u .i tu tliy Cdriioriituni. 

JtdlN P E VliUl'ENCn.iSi.'irno i. 

T M P E J U A II 1 ^' 1 R E IX S 1111 A X 0 E 0 () M V A N 

* Eitnbllulud Is'u. 

1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C . and Hi .v 17 PALL MALL.S \V. 
CAPITAL, ILi'«K>,wiit. PAID-Ur* and INVEwi Kn.tato.miO. 
rii*tirnnr«« nsiiiiist Fiiii on pinpeiti in ml jiiiit-'i.l the Mmihi .if moili iiiU niti'* ot |ircrniiini. 
Pr'iiiipt anil liheiiil M-tflenieiit of il.inii'j Velh'ies l.dliiu di 
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THE SPANISH NOTE. 

j. rpHE Noto addressed by tlie Spanish Minister to the 
X EreiMjh Govei’iiinenl dciives importance, not iVom the 
abegaiioDB which it contains, but i'rom the fact 
that it has been deliberately presented. It is now evident 
4 ^ tHl?Marshal MacMaiion and Connt Cii\ui)Oi{i»\ were fully 
jTi$Hfied in the coldness of the langnage in whiih their 1 
diplomatic recognition was conveyed. 'flic tone of tlic 1 
Spanish Nolo -is neither exiiluined nor cxcu^ied by the jire- I 
T>QU8^Communi<*ntion in winch the Duke Du \/.i s had asked 
for piu'ticnlara of uTlogod violations of ncnihality. It wab 
' UBttcccsBnry to comj>ly in detail with a ibimal demand, or 
to refer if»3tavoc,s of nfghgence wlneh n.uy have lieeu 
thr&Q yciu*tf ago. Alioeo all, it was in- 
and unfriendly tp addro-ss reproaches to a Govern¬ 
ment whicli had within a* few days consented, with some 
aRcrilice of naiiontil feeling, to follow tlic lead of Gennany 
in recognizing Spain. The form of address which w.us 
adopted by the French Minister in concert with his Kiiqhsh 
colleague was more propw and more respectful thin tlio 
personal title by which alone the German and Aus- 
fHau representatives addressed the head of the Govern¬ 
ment. A lucognitiun accorded to the Duko of TiA Toiiitt: 
might be WltMmv^n or withheld at pleasure from any 
. successor to his ofiico. Mr. Layauu and Count Giivlduijlo 
wore accredited to the Chief of tho Executive Power, who 
probably may himself have preferred the onii‘»sion of any 
notice of tho Republic. The formal address of the ErcneJi 
Minister was not discourteous, though it may liavc bieii 
dry; and it is remarkable that Mr. J;AIAKd’s more effasno 
-.expressions of friendship have formed tho subject of spiteful 
comment in tho journal which is supposed to express tlio 
policy of tho Spanish Government. Tho hope tliat tho 
XSatipnal feeling would find free utterance is represented as 
j^n impertinence on tho part of a foreigner; and the offici.il 
writ<^r oven indulges in wild spcculatioua of an alliance to 
bo formed by England, France, and Russia against Spain. 
It is Iiof( siirprising that political speculators should amuse 
ihctnselvesi with conjectures of the share which Prince 

* Bt^ARCK may have bad in tho Spanish remoiibiranco. If 
t dt WC59 tho object of Germany to inflict useless annoyance 

on Pfaijce, an affront offered to tho Government of Mar.shal 
j '.MitoHAiTPK hy tho most helpless State iu Europe would 
perhapa be walcome at Berlin, rrince BiSMAuah. is incapable 
» of sejiiting'indirectly to insult a neighbour whom he has no 
purpoao or^pportunity of injuring. 

UjwbiTi^atJon^lneli a Government engaged in civil war 
feels agOmst a neutral who is supposed to favour tho in- 
may bo readily understood and forgiven. The 

• , Froneh^mdeed, have more thanjoaco stated iu answci* to 
' siroifc ^Wnjplluftts'that a larger proportion of warlike 

stor^s'^i iifttfqduced into'Spain by sea than by land; and it 
‘rntby Wiilify hft boUeved that English’adventurers are active 
vrhtJpeW be made. The Spanish naval ollicers 

, are sunM^ Of dis^ffeciion| and thoiir vigilance is un- 
’ It is not'the duty of French cruisers 
Vessels ladcb with arms or ammunition in 
f panfel^lyafers j and smu^glow' know that whenever the 
.hecovnes rough the on thp^KoHhern 

;I6ft unwatohed ^by*' tho Spanish squadron. 
his Minifebte® Woufj probably reply 
that wy ke^evweii assured oftho fyien^ly ffispositihii of tliO 




favour the cause of tho G.arlists. One of the allegations in 
tho Spanish hToto ini^ht have been almo.st understood a.H an 
excuse for the French authontio-. It is as‘?crtcd that many 
of tlio small-aruis winch rcnunucil in the hands of private 
poisons .litor tlio Gainan war have found their vva) across 
tlio lionticr. As an intcnal of more than tlirce yoar^ has 
elapsed siiK'o the di'^b mdintiit of tho Froo Corps and the 
Mobile Gu.u-dE, j ho Irallic in muskets clnudostinely ntained 
by irregular 1( V los has piobably long snico ceased. Tho 
long line of tho P3 ivnec'^, with their numeroufl picsscs, ,is 
almost as favourablo to illicit tralllc as the NortWirn co£WJb. 

It i.i not pretended that any arms have pahsud from the 
possesMou ot tho Freni U (lovermneiit into the huinU of the 
Ciirhsis. \\ hen the I'enian conspirotors on more than ouo 
oce.einu alteinptoil to luvido Canada, they were allowed by 
the local authouties to bie.ik o}iiu public arsenals for tho 
purpose ot procuring arms; ytfc tho English Goveramont 
prudently abdained from ])iTferring complaints which 
woidd not have piueUK d n dicss. 

j 'Idio impolicy of tlie Sp.inuh remoiiatranco is not less con- 
I Rpituou'- Ihun the want of couitpou.s consideration which it 
dis])la\fv If the Fnnch Fokcign' Minisilu thinks lit, 
simply to nfuso any ev])lanation in answer to a peremptory 
denmiid, Mimshul Srui wo must submit iu Hilcnec to a 
merited rebulf It is hardly probable tbab bo would bo 
guilty of the nnpriulcncn of recalling his Minister from 
J^aris immediati ly after ho has with dillieulty socured a 
[ long-delayed leeognitioii. Any menano of retaliation or 
I repiisal Monld bo absurd and iinposhiblo. Notwithstanding 
rceeni lossrs and hiinnljatioiis, Fi'anco is as far superior in 
power to Spain .at the present moment as in the palmiest 
tlays of the Empire. The Govcruiuont of Madrid, which 
is unable to cope with a comparatumly insigniticant rebel¬ 
lion, has no Ibrco to &i>arc for a foreign quarrel. Even if 
war between Fiance and Germany were as imminent uk 
it is remote and improbable, the French Goverumeut 
I would be a moro formidable enemy to {^pain than tho 
greatest Power at a distance. A French army could 
march almost without opposition, as in tho days of 
tho Duko of A?s’<jnuLf\ii, from Bayoiiuo to Cadiz. At 
present there is no ground of quarrel between Franco 
and Germany; and botli nations need repose If the* 
Spaniards were so unwiso as to provoke tho hostility of 
their powerful nnglibonr, they would liavc to hear tho 
consoqucnces. In sneh d contest all parties in Franco 
would for onco bo united, for the Ruppo'^cd dependeneo of 
Spain on German j^upixut has rcmlcrcd the Republicans 
almo.st 11s itivourabje as tlie iiigitiuiists to the cause of 
DoiiCakios. Mar.shal MAf'MAiio.w's Oovernment might 
formerly have been Itlamcd for employing on tho Southoru 
frontier I’reteets and other functionaries of Royahut sym¬ 
pathies. But tho tormal demand of Spain for a cLartgo in 
the local administialion will be resented as an inadini.'M,iblo 
attempt at dielaiion. It is for thr Frc*nch Goveinmeut to 
detcrmuio tho method by which hatibluction may, if neces¬ 
sary, be given to Spam. Tho suggestion, that ono or moio 
PretWU shall be dismi&sed will br deemed ail unwarrant-. 
able intrusion. If the French Government de.sii'cs popu¬ 
larity, ft has only to hint that it is th^Yarting a German 
intrigue. 

In inviting a dispute the Spanish Government prubalilj’, 
rolifts r/itlior on its weakness than on its slrengtli/ Fiimee 
will tko Garlics no direct ossistaiicis thougti a di-minu- 
tioii 'Of TOO' UtnStIfd go6d will whieli has hithopto biCfU 
(Ktjbiblted on tliu frontier might have incon- 

vepi^t Jixteiiial ^btk^ of a weak Govom- 

^ jkt dqia0»:tf6' bipknatiou. M 
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Sertcano or ScSor Sagasta may |>erhap 3 have hoped to 
revive by an appeal to national fcelincr tho popularity which 
has of lato sensibly tUminislu'd. Wliori Strraa’o returned 
to ^ladrid after tlic relief of Ihlbao, in which ho had osten¬ 
sibly shared, strong' fiopes were entertained that the 
insurrection was at last tending to a close. The defeat and 
death ol’ CoNcni before Estella w-as a severe disappoint¬ 
ment; and tho lo&s lias never been rctricA-od. Sinco that 
tirno sevtTiU ehecks liiivobei-n experienced, and no consider¬ 
able success has been iichiovcd. It i.s alleged that Si.uka.vo 
appointed liASKUNA to the chief command in the Norih 
through jealousy of Mouiones. It is certain that the slack- 
ncs.s of one or both of ihe generals pi'cvonted tho reeovtTy 
of E.stella, and partially defeated the attempt to rcvietnul 
Pampclnna. The Carlisls on their part are vveaher and not 
less divided, but tho prolongation of the straggle excites 
just clissatisluct.ion. 'riicro arc unemployed goucrals in 
Spain who may reasonably thitik themselves equal or supe¬ 
rior in capacity to SEUitANO, who earned his early prnmolioii 
nearly forty years ago by services wliieli were not of a mili¬ 
tary nature. Pavia, who estaldished tho present (lovern- 
moni, i.s no longer engaged in active service; and perliaps 
Moriones iiiight command the suffrages of th*' army, ll is 
also prolinblo that civilinn candidates for ]vovvcr would be 
not unwilling to undermine the. supremacy of Sacasta. 
Tho Jiepublicans wdio a year agij governed Spain witlioiit 
I’csistanco have app.arently subsided into inaction and 
obscurity. If there i.s any pufilic opinion left in Spain, it 
may jicrhaps bo temporarily stimulated and gratified by 
the spirited language of tho Note which has becu addressed 
to the Freuch Government. As a di|>h)matic measure, the 
eommnnieation is an unqualified bluufler. If France bears 
ill will to the Spanish Kepublic, an rxeuse for imfrioudly 
conduct will render apologies uullcecs^ary. 


CURRENT POLITICS. 


S IR WILFRTG LAWSON has been addressing his 
friends of tho United Kingdom Alliance at Mauelu'^- 
ter in a vein not only of cheerfnl e(juaniriiity Imt of tlio 
highest good spirits. 'I'ho times an', be thinks, bright and 
fiun.shiny. One great difficulty that used to lu-set him has 
vanished. It used to be objected to him that he and those 
who supported him wore smashing ihc Liberal party, 
but this objection, at any nito, cannot now be urged, lie 
cannot smash tho Liberal party, for th(' Liberal party is 
smashed. Tt is altogether done for, goiio out of sight, dead 
and buried. Air. .Jacod Pkioitj’, than whom Sii- VFiLi'iiii) 
Lawson could not wish a higher authority, has publicly 
stated that Iht; Liberal party has no programme. The 
ground is thcreforo quite clear for Sir Wilkktu Law.-^ox, 
and he feels so very happy. He contrast a his rising star 
with llio paling lustro of Air. Gladsioxe’.s tbrliines. The 
late Pin Mi: Minister came biudc from the elections with a 
largo majority turned into a large iniiiority, but Sir 
Wrrii’ino Lawson positively gained by the elections. 
Ho now commands two more siqiporters than ho could 
boast of in tho la.sfc Parliament. La.st Sc.ssion ninoiy- 
two mcmher.si voted for the PiTniissivo llill, and the way 
is clear before this gallant band and their chief. With 
this splendid opening, with tho conseiousneas of growing 
fitrength to cheer them, with no political obstacles to 
hamper them, what are they to do? Sir WiLFuri) 
.Laavson puts their one duty and aim unmistakably before 
them. They are to unfurl a moral Hag. This is a proud, 
a noble—and, it may Iw added, not a dangerou.s—thing to 
do, and it shall be done bravely and resolutely. They can 
shako their banner in the face of vice, and what will bo 
tho effect ? Why, as their chief justly says, every ono 
who likes to see a banner ho nhaken will enjoy the spec¬ 
tacle. It makes no matter from this point of view that a 
minority of ninety-two is not at all likely to pass tho 
Permissive Bill, or that the Permissive Bill is open, oven 
in tho judgment of many who vote for it, to serious, if not 
insuperable, objections. As Sir Wilvrid Lawson points 
out, people who support tho Permissive Bill aro not 
pledged to any details. They may even think that tho 
Bill would bo a very bad Bill if carried. Tlie goodness or 
badness of a particular moasnro is perfectly immaterial. 
The great thing is to unfurl the flag, to lot it be 
known that there are high-minded men who object to 
drunkenness and who dare to oppose tho publicans. Only 
suppose, as Sir Wilfrid Lawson urged, that the IJnitoa 
Kngdojn Alliance did not go on waving its banner, how 


triumphant the publicans would he! This shows that it 
must bo wise and right to Avavo the flag; and then 
waving a flag is a comforting process to those who wave 
it, and saves a world of trouble. When the Permissive^ 
Bill iH held up on high by ifc.s author, not ^ a Bcheme of 
practical legiHlation, but as a symbol of disgust at other 
pooj)le intoxicating themselves, tins spares its supporters 
all tho wearisome work of thinking how it could bo carried, 
hoAv it wmuld work, what good it would do, wbeiher it 
would do more good or harm. Nor is it only those who 
support tho Permissive Bill who will gain by having the 
true significance of the measure explained to them. Those 
who oppo.so it will be equally relieved. There can be no 
call to argue seriously against a Bill which is recognized 
as Ix'ing nothing but a l)inmer; wo at once escape from 
considering all the inhenmt difficulties of tho measnre, 
the tyranny of local nuijoj-ities, the precedent of the 
United States, and so forth. This is not, as we 
now know, tho right way to look at the Bill. What 
is called tho I^crmissivo Bill is really a Bill fin* 
allowing every decent Englishman to declare soleiiinly 
that he heartily desire.H to see hia neigh])Our8 sober. 

If this is thoroughly understood, we do not see why Sir 
Wn.iRiD JiAWSoN should not look forward to a splendid 
.success, and why his minority should not grOAV much more 
rapidly towards a majority than that of Mr. Gladstoxe. 

i\rr. iStansfeld also has taken to unfurling Ida moral 
flag, and is Avaving the reddest flag ho can find in the face 
of IhoKO who .support the Contagious Diseases Acts. He 
considers it a good thing to make these Acts tho subject of 
popular discus,sioii. Ho odraii'es tho ladies who go abmit 
lecturing on ono of tho most disgusting subjects that could 
occupy the mind of a woman. And he, too, has the way 
clear before him, for tlioso who think ho is UTong will not 
answer 1dm, or stoop to enter into tho details of so un¬ 
inviting an inquiry. If he likes to wave his flag, lii' must 
Avavc it. All that need bo said is that this waving of 
moral flags is a cheap, an easy, and it must be roinonibertMl 
a very familiar, jiixmjush. it is so simple—to leave out 
of consideration nil the practical difrieultio.s of life, to tale 
the high and mighty line, and to identify crotchets 
with (Jiiristiardty. From our cradles Ave have all beeu 
accustomed to lie.'ir the ohjectiou to an army that it 
is a macldnciy for hiring Christians to commit murder 
for a shilling a day, and the objection to an Established 
(hiureh that the apo.stk's managed to make converts Aviih- 
oiit ('ijjoyiiig incomes of 5,000/. a year Govcirnincuts 
with T’eal responwibility on them cauiioc regard life with 
this primitive straightforwardne.ss, and must be content to 
trust that what is really required for tho health and 
seeurlty of a people is also tho most in harmony with 
Christianity. But if Governments are fettered, ex-Miiii.stei*8 
who belong to a smashed party without a programme are 
tis free as air, and Mr. Stan.sfeld is as ready as Sir Wil¬ 
frid Lawsi^n to ask tho constituencies to do nothing but 
look at hi.s red flag wlion they arc next asked to voto. 
This seems a very poor Avay of proceeding for a man who a 
few months ago was a Cabinet Minister. If Mr. Stansfei.d 
had chosen to proceed in a proper way, ho might easily 
have done so. lie says that he can show that tho 
Acts do not produce tho particular bcueflt which they 
were intended to produce. If tho fact bo so, it is a most 
impoHu,nt fact, and would have duo weight with Parlia¬ 
ment. But if Mr. Stansfeld wore to assert this in Parlia- 
meut, and succeed in obtaining on inquiry into tho 
matter, he would have to do something very differ¬ 
ent from unfurling a flag, and proclaiming himself a 
Christian, and sympathizing with ladies who throw off the 
modesty of their sex. Ho would have to confront medical 
and naval and military witnesses, and would have to come 
to facts and proofs. It might bo that he would prove his 
point; but he would have to prove it ; and to convince a 
Committee of businc.ss-like men discussing with practical 
aims, and because it is their duty to discuss it, a disagroe- 
able subject, is a much harder thing than to discuss 
subject Dcfore a mixed audietlce, to appeal to the prejudices" 
of women on a matter of which it is to bo hoped they 
are utterly ignorant, and to announce that the views of 
Mr. Stansfeld and ^e law of Gon are identical. 

!Mr. Otway is a good example of the vanquished 
Liberal who has no flag to unfiirl, who recognizes 
that his party was thoronghly beaten at the last 
elections, who thinks that the defeat was greatly 
due to tho errors of the Liberal leaders, and who, look- 
ing at things as they are, is vei7 well content that the 
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Coinorraidyea should be in oflBloe. This is a very sensible 
way of ixeating oiureiit politacs; but that this should be 
the view of most Libei’aJs who do not wish to see tho party 
reunited by some spurious agitation being got up for an 
undesirable objooti shows how completely smashed the 
party is for tho present. If there were a chance of things 
turning in favour of tho party, tho unfurlers of flags might 
be induced to wave their banners for the moment in some 
very quiet and obscure comer ; but so long as men like 
Mr. Otwat think that the country gains by tho Conservatives 
being in office, the Libei'al party has nothing to begin 
upon, more especially as this opinion, wo mayj bo sure, is 
shared by a largo portion of tho late Cabinet. Tho Con- 
ficrvatives have only to go on doing their work as wtdl 
us they can in a steady unambitious way. We porcoivo 
with plea.suro that tho llrmK kSfiCJtETvUtY has one gift which 
is very useful to a man in his position. 11 c know.s when 
tlioso with whom he confers have something really to say 
to him, and when they have not. Mr. Cbosji has been 
])n.jing a visit to Scotland, and among other subjects which 
have engaged his attention is that of tho abolition of 
turnpike tolls. Ho received a deputation of eminent 
persons who favoured tho abolition, and after hearing 
them, ho explained to tliem that they Lad nothing to toll 
'him. They merely set before him facts which are already 
contained in a lllno Book, and a Bill which h.'is already 
been submitted to Parliament. What is practically to be 
done! is the question, and if they* could have suggested 
nnyiliing in this direction, ho would have been delighted to 
hear it. To rciJcat iiifoi’mation which ho already pos¬ 
sessed was a mero waste of time; and it was only in case of 
tlndr having taken the trouble to think what lesson was 
to ho deduced from this information that they could 
have helped him. They candidly told him that they 
innocently imagined that thinking was his business 
and not, theirs. But Mr. Cross would not stand 
tliis. It' he was to ho leLt to do all tho thinking, 
he would do it as well as ho could, hut ho wished 
it lo ho recorded tliat he (|uittcd them on the under¬ 
standing tliat they confessed they had not an idcjt 
among tho w'holo lot of tliem. They wero quite satislic<l, 
uTid th.ankcd him for tho courtesy .and kiudness with which 
he had received them. If they wore satisfied, the public 
iiiay ho satisfied too. It is not a bad sign for a Govern- 
ijjcut when a Mintster shows that ho can take tho exact 
measure of a deputation. 


ITALY. 

T ub various Italian Ministries which succeed e;ich 
other with somewhat inconvenient lupidity have no 
very great political difleroncea to distinguish them, but each 
ill luni has to encounter minor difficulties of a very embar¬ 
rassing kind. Tho general policy of Italy is fixed, whoever 
miiv l>e in office, 'flic vast majority of tho nation is firmly 
bent on upholding the unity which has been won at so gri'ut 
a cost and in so surprising a manner, and there is no oppo¬ 
sition worth noticing to tho form of government. A few 
misguided zealots may get up an isolated movement in 
favour of a Ihjpublic, JUid GAriiT{.VLPi may issue his fulmi- 
mitions and decrees tigalnst bis enemies alter a fashion 
which strangely resembles tliat adopted by tho person 
•whom of all others he would least like to copy—tho Pori':. 
But tho reactionary party and tho Republican parly, 
although they exist in Italy, and are not without 
some resources and influence, have no hold on the 
general body of electors; and although German unity 
rests in some ways on a surer foundation tliau 
Italian unity, because it has much more military strength 
to support it, yet there is loss political division in Italy 
than there is in Germany. The religious question is less 
troublesome, as it touches temporal rather ,than spiiitual 
interests, and the Italians as a rule are troubled with no 
scruples of conscience whatever as to tho treatment which 
they have bestowed on the Church. If they reflect at all 
about it, it is to pique themselves on what they think the 
extreme, and perhaps foolish) generosity with which they 
have treated the Pops. As to the foreign policy of Italy, 
it is undeviating in its simplicity,' It consists entirely in 
loving and courting and behaving well to every one when 
it is once recognised that Italy is to keep all she has got. 
And Italy is. so lucky, and reaps so much benefit fi-orn 
having one simple Une pf policy, that something is 
always happening to remind the world of Italian soo- 


C088. In utter defiance of Franco, and in complete; disre¬ 
gard of the engagements which Fiance hod exacted, Italy 
seized on Itome. Without Italy having to raise a finger 
or spend a penny, Germany took bu herself tho trouble 
of going on fighting until tho impunity of Italy was as¬ 
sured. As a slight protest against the wrongdoing of Italy 
the Orem<im was stationed at Civita Vecchia. Row the 
Ormioquc is recalled, and the various organs of French 
opinion, though all imdined to abuse their own (xovern- 
ment, concur in admiring tho tact and kiudness with which 
Italy lias graciously allowed the MacMauon Ministry to 
take iis ovvn lime in payii^g this tribute to Italian ascen¬ 
dency. Her is tliis all. Franco i.s now, like Mr. Cuok's 
tourists, going on a tour through Italy, conducted perBoii- 
ally by M. Thiuks ; nnd Hil. 'fiiiKK.?, w'ho for a dozen years 
wa.s the persistent adversary of Xtaliiin unity, moves on from 
one Italian city to another assuring Italy bow truly he loves 
her, and how niueli ho rejoices in her success; and all lhatthe 
Ministerial critic-s of M. Tfhkks have to say is that Italians 
ought net to love M. 'fjiiKUS in return exclusively, but 
should condeseend to reiuomhor that Marshal }. 1 ai'Maiio.n 
earned his staff and his dukedom at Milgenta. llaly is like 
JL isauglity hand.some hoy, and tho French parties are like 
aunts who have scolded arid rated the .scapegriaco for every 
frohli freak, hut who, when they find that he has grown up 
and really eon 10 into his property, vovv that they adored 
him from ]ii.s ciudli’, .u!id protest that they were ulwa^Ti 
meaning to give him endless sugarplums, only' that cii- 
eumstances iinforluiialdy cheeked their libevaUly. 

But although Italy lias at prc.scnt no questions which 
touch her I'xistenco lo ilisliirb her, those who undertake to 
manage her aflairs have no slight ditficullies to cnoountei*. 
'Iliore arc two thorns euuslautly in their side, 'fherc is 
the quest ion how Italy is to pay her way, and the (jut5«- 
tion how brigaudugo is to bo put down, and on each of 
these questions there are endliiss controversies and dhs- 
agnicments. Signor iMiNiUiilTTi is now at the head of 
atfaiif?, and he has just oxpiaiued his viow.s lo his ennstitu- 
ents at Legnagu. Jlis primary notion is that, as these are 
thv two great (juestions for luily, they should occupy the 
attention of the country until they are ^aiit^l’aciorily disposed 
of. One thing at a time is Iho principle of coudurt ou 
which he insists, 'riiore are jnauy iibu.scs to be reformed, 
many legislative provisions which are Jicccs-sary if law and 
administration are to he what Italy would like to see them. 
Zealous Italians have their erotehete w’hich tliey are burn¬ 
ing to SCO Parliament take up, and tho Pbimk MjNjsihi, does 
not .at all deny that many of t.he.se crotchets are vi iy good 
CToudiets in their way. But ho asks his ooiintrwiuu to 
agree with liim that tlie time for taking them U}> luus not 
yet come. As in Kugland, when Sir Koui-rtP hEr. oiune into 
office and hud to face tho deficit caused by Whig litmu- 
ciei.H, he would not allow' any question to bo discussed 
until tho baluneo of tho Budget had bocii satisfactorily 
restored, so, uow that Italy has even a more serious deficit 
to lament, Signor IMiNiiiiKiTi wishes that the consideration 
of all minor reforms should he postponed until Italian 
finance i.s put on a sound footing. That this should bo 
done, two things ai*u essential. In the first jilace, enough 
money must be raised by luxation to meet those wants of 
the country Avhich are ubsolutely indi.spensable, and for 
this purpose taxes must bo wisely imposed and ligonuisly 
collected. On the incidence of .some of tho most imjiortant 
t-axes Paidiiimentary Committees have already iHiported, or 
can be instructed to rejmrt, and thero is no want of dili¬ 
gence or ability in tho reporters. What is needed is that 
the Italian i’arliament and the constitueueios should toko 
to heart the lessons Avhich these reports teach, and bo reso¬ 
lute in giving them cflecL If this wero dune, Signor 
MjNGUET'Ji is confident that Italy would show itself indis¬ 
putably solvent, and that the gigantic evil of a depreciated 
currency might bo successfully attacked. There is no 
doubt a deficit for the coming financial year which, even 
if it is reduced as far as tho most sanguine calculatora 
think it can bo reduced, would nearly reach a million 
aterliug. Before long, however, the expiration of exist¬ 
ing Treaties of Commerce will give Italy the opportunity 
of making new arrangememts which, although c'on- 
ceived in tho spirit of Free-trade, will be beneficial 
to her pocket; and if tho taxes weix! better unangod, 
Italy could probably find another million sterling. 
But then there is something more wanted. Thu Budget 
cannot bo balanced if tho country is to rusli into now ex¬ 
penditure. The position token up by Signor Minuweiti is 
that, if it is proposed to spoud a franc more, it must bo first 
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wn 'where the franc is to come from. The Ministry 
ich preceded that of Signor Mi.noiietti fell because the 
lian Ihirliatnenb insisted on voting the expenditure of 
tain sums on a harbour, although the Government pro- 
.ted that there "waa no money tliat could ha applied to 
3 pui'poae. The friends of iueonsidorate expendituro have 
i gained much by cponiiig the door of offusc to Signor 
INGJIETTI. Ife ej'cets into a principle what his prede- 
s.sora insisted on iiiidor s[)eci;d citriiinstances. lie 
inonnces that ho will nut Inslcii to any ]u'oposiil for new 
ipendituro iinle.ss the adv<icales of this expenditure at the 
Lino time e.xpress their willingness to vote for some now 
LX which will su[)ply the requisite funds ; ;tnd it will very 
ddom happen that the hope of the ])opulaiiiy to he gained 
y couferriug a local benefit or pi’rpetrating a local job 
.'ill not bo outweighed by the fear of the odium attaclniig 
0 a proposal to burden still further the di.stressed taxpayer. 

Finance is the first subject that occupies the attention of 
I, prudent Italian Minister, but bvigfindagn* is tlio seeoiul, 
ind as life is more valuable tlian money, it iu:iy ]>e ahuosb 
said to bo as important for Italy to [tub brigandage down as 
to put her finances in order. .Simple brigandage is indeed 
not a very difficult tiling to cojie w'iili. If it is -.nly fi few' 
rnlfians who carry off a traveller to get a random [lald for 
him, thero is somo eliance tJiat, a.s the connliy hccojues 
hotter enllivated and ilio roads nioi-c lii'ijuented, tlie 
rnflians may think it wurtli their while to go into a fjnieter 
lino of busiuc.ss. Tl.e police, too, may h()[»e to catch the 
offender.^ and bring them to justice. An ccclcslaslie has 
just been carried off at no groat distaiu e from Home, and 
ids fandly could not get him back until they bad paid a 
largo ransom. Jhit ilio police have, it is said, caught the 
ofi’enders, and it may bo c.vpccted that this will l)e a warn- 
ing bo their friond.s and neighbours. The old Papal ad- 
miidstratloii was fo wretcliedly bad, and biiganda wdio 
nd.xed a little superstitioTi with their passion for crlnn; 
were 80 readily tolerated, that ii. is not w'ondci'^'ul if tmees 
of old customs linger in a district wlu re bi-igan.iage Ji few 
years ago was rccognizeil as a [leculiar but rather pious 
way of gaining a livoliliood. It is when something 
very diflerent is meant by brigandage that It becomes 
dangerous—wdien it is an organized sysb-in, a vast con- 
fipiraoy of ime half of society against the qtlu'r, a inaeldnery 
of terrorism carried into daily life. Such a .state (if things 
is found to some extent at Naples, and on a miwh l:u-ger 
seale and in a more terrible form in .Sieily. L'or sueli an 
evil tlie remedy must be .sharp; and Jaw wiili iLs regular 
proeesse.s is imukvpiatc. We again iiavc the honour of 
supplying a precedent to Italian admirers of our Consti^ 
tution, and Signor MiNoiii'.iTi sa3sthat Italians need not be 
ashamed to have to do in Southern Italy and Sicily what Froii 
and etdightened Kngland ha.s had to do in Ireland. Tiio 
parallel seems to be a perfectly just and right one. FngUslj 
Jaw could not rupresfl agj'arlan crime in Ireland, because no 
persons would give information and no jury would con¬ 
vict. The Government was entrusted with the power 
of sw^eeping oil* the persons it considered dangerous 
and shutting them up in prison, and agrarian crime 
was effectually rcpres.secl. Nob long ago the Italian 
Government detormined to use or a.ssume a similar power, 
and summarily arrested and curried off sixty members of 
the Camorra of Naple.s. Tlu'ro is no other W'ay of breaking 
up such an organization, and the tin lian Parliaincnt must 
make up its mind oitlier to let the Camorra flourish or to 
sanction such arbitrary steps on tlic part of the Govern¬ 
ment. In Sicily thing*; are worse, because the sy.stom of 
organized and associated brigainlage prevails over so much 
larger an extent of country. Up to thi.s time the Govern, 
meut has (»nly tried half-measures, for there i.s a pow'crful 
party w'hicU is opposed to any sterner measures being 
tried, and no doubt thero would bo n con^-iderable irritation 
caused in Sicily, 'which is by no me.aiis well di.spo.sed to 
the Italian Kingdom, if the Government were permitted 
by law to do things in Sicilv which in Italy generally 
would not be tolerated. When in Sicily there are 
liersona whom the police have strong re.ason to suspect 
to belong to the associated brigandage, these persona 
can bo summoned and Bolcmnly warned; bub this 
only puts them on their guard. Or, if tlicrc i.s more 
proof of guilt, they can bo sent to a neighbouring 
district, and not allowed to leave it; but they are very 
little affected by Ibis, and keep up unintornipted communi- 
catioiis with their old accomplices. What the Ministry 
will probably a.sk Parliament for is the power to sei-zo on 
fjuspactod persons, and send them to a place of confinement 


out of tlio island. This would, it is thought, have real 
terrors for the brigands, as it would take away tho hope of 
release through a revolntion, which robs imprisonment in 
tho island of its terronq, and would debar the prisoners 
from making tho gaol, as they often make it now, a centre 
where, tlirougli those released, and even through the ^olers 
themselves, new plots for crime aro hatched. This is, no 
doubt, to treat persons not legally convicted in a very 
arbitrary manner; but. it is ,at least well for a country that 
it sliould bo governed by men who have tho courage to 
speak ]ilaiidy, and to let it bo understood that, if organized 
bi'igandfige is to bo suppressed, an arbitrary %vay of dealing 
witli it must bo adopted and sanctioned. 


PObITIC.\L TJTI-OULSTS. 

S OMK polilieiany tbink of tlicir country and its imslitai- 
timi.s only as materials for ingenious theories of recoiL- 
striiction; yet, except that its prospective security is 
ju rliaps alfectcd by tho license of modern spocnlation, 
liiigland in its political and social condition can scarcely be 
tiiouglit urgently to r('(|iire revolutionary changes. Many 
political iukI .social impcrftjetioM.s exist; but, in coniparisou 
with former times, or with tho state of foreign nations, 
something may be s.aid for tho resultR of absolute freedom 
and of a complex traditional constitution. One of the 
most tijouglitful .and acute of economists and politician.s, 
ms’oeiated during iJic greater part of his life wdth the ad- 
vocaU's of reform, ha.s oftim of late di.slurlxal tho eom- 
placeiicy of optimists by pointing to the “ Rocks Ahead 
wliich he discerns with iiainfiil clcanies.s of vision. Mr. 
Gkko doubts 'wbelhcr tlie historical continuity of poli¬ 
tical im[)ri)vcmcnt may not bo violently interriqilod 
tlii'Oiigli the snprcniaty of the multitude ; and lie 
a[>]uvhends that tlie industrial supremacy of Kng- 
laiid may be iii\]iaircil and gi-adimlly dcstroj'ed tlirough 
the lUiavoiilablc exhaustion of coal. Cas.sanim;\, to whom 
Ml. Gili.g ofieii compares liim.self, was an iiisIriK'tivo 
if not a C'h'vrful jiroplictcss; yet tlie chief dr.awbnck to 
the utillly of her ivaniings was, not th,at they ore ncgleetial 
hy her he.arcr.s, but that I he doom which she Ibrelold was 
irrevocably [inalctcnnined in the councils of tlie Ooil.s. Jt is 
diflicult to csc.ajie from Mr. Guko’s mclnncholy conclusions, 
for houscliold.siilli‘agceannothoaholished,andit will probably 
be extendi'd ; and it is even more iiiqiGShiblo to create fresl'i 
fuel than to re-establish bulwarks agaimst democracy. Tito 
political student might almi 3 st bo excused for any sophis¬ 
tical evasion hy whicli he might endeavour to escajjc from 
Mr. Gueg’s gloomy vaticinations. Unfortunately ho finds 
himself compelled to admit that he is dealing with a logical 
rc!is(3ncr who is furnished with an inexhaustible provision 
of accurate statistics. 'The oHico of foreboding evil luis been 
discharged by moro authentic prophets than CaSvSANUra. 
The Assyrian conquest was announced again and again 
by Jkuemiaii as an inovitiiblc calamity wliich could only 
j 1)0 alleviated by Rubraission, Entertaining the convictions 
Avhich ho lias unwillingly and deliberately adopted, Mr. 
Giikg performs a public duty bycalling atkmtion to dangers 
which may perhaps be averted or delayed by timely pre¬ 
cautions. It may bo conjectured that, if ho had the power 
of regulating the course of events, he would prefer existing 
impoilbetions to tho risks of tho unknown future. 

A theorist of a difierent class has lately broached witli 
unhesitating confidence political opinions which aro not 
equally entitled to serions consideration. Sir Ghoroe 
Camfuell has in tho course of active official life done so 
much good service that it almost sooms harsh to olijcct to 
his crude and confident proposals; yet ho would scarcely 
accept as a becoming reward for his services unlimited 
liberty to indulge in irresponsible talk. Some excuse for 
his hasty .suggestions may bo found in tho sudden discon¬ 
tinuance of tho arduous administrative labours of his pre¬ 
vious life. A wheel which goes ou revolving without 
purpose after it has been disconnected from the motive 
power and from dependent machinery will in time 
probably itself attain a state of rest. The desire of 
now employment is in such a case intelligible and 
oven laudable; and Sir G. Campbbi-Us energy may bo 
turned to practical u.se if ho succeeds in finding a seat iu 
the House of Commons. In the meantime he is appa¬ 
rently compelled to solace himself with social scienco, which 
ofi'ers many temptations to unemployed mental activity. 
Sir G. Campbell surprised tho Social Section of tho British 
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Association by tbe proposition that there was no such thing ' 
BH property in land; and at the Social Science Association 
he calmly annonneed tbe expediency of abolishing all 
academical endowments, and ho informed his audienuo 
that thoso classical and mathematical studies^ which have 
been pursued for many generations by the ItngUrili Uni- ; 
Torsitics are only cultivated under the inllnene.c of \m- 
rcoaoning superstition. If Sir G. Camthrlij has lu’ufouudJy 
studied the theory of the higher cduciition, his single- 
minded devotion to his public duties must have Iaumi 
greatly exaggerated by ])opnlar reiHite. His lucn])iM- 
tions on ti'udo and political economy perhaps deserved 
more attention, bccauso he has hud hirgo pjaelii'al ev- 
pcrionco of the wauta and resources of a iiunier<nis i-oni- 
inunity. It is now generally agreed that in his con¬ 
troversy \vith Lord NoirniimooK Sir G. wjis in 

the wrong; but uovcrtbeless hia judgment on questions 
of Indian administration is entitled to rcHpccU’iil con¬ 
sideration. If an Knglish Kc'hoolnr.istor should iiuderl.iku 
to correct Sir 0 . CAMrnnijj’s erroneous notions iia to the 
government of Ileugal, his snggestiona would be neither 
more nor less valuable than Sir G, Cami'BKm/s eondeinna- 
tion of the study of Latin and Greek and iniitheiijuties. 

' Scholars and men of seleneo form so small a minority in any 
mixed fissemhly, that aiiatlaek on SYsi ematio si inly ami solid 
learning nsnally prodmais applause. Yet Sir G. Gami'I'.lli/s 
deminciation of endowments seemed to he uuanimmisly dis¬ 
approved t^ven by an audience accustomed to tlie \;igiu*ies 
of social seieiK^e. 'U seemed not to have occurred to Sir 
G. CAMi’Hi'i.r, tiuit the (piesiion was probahly noi. u.ltogd.lu*r 
new, and I hat gcncjral opinion laul tiot Ijcen passivity wait¬ 
ing for tlie arrival of a philo.sopher from Jmlin, wlmlly nn- 
affeeted hy fhiglisli prejudices. When young men b('gin Ui 
think on important subjects, their rapid discoveries and 
positive conclusions are I'egarded hy maturer minds Avith 
a feeling of tolerant amusemeid. A vigorous iutc licet 
released in middle age from ab.sorbingiH'cupation natnially 
exhibits the peculiarities, if not the presumpliou, ijf 
youth. 

Sir G. ('AuruEia. repeated to the Social Seieiico ia- 
tioji in a ditl'erent form his iantastical application to Kag- 
lish laiul of Indian systems of tenure. Antiquaries and 
historical jurists havo of liibi years thrown Tiiueh li;^lit on 
primitive forin.s of landed pro])ci ty, and on the varitjus (‘on- 
ditions under which it exists in many pari,s of the vTirld. 
It is Avoll knOAvn that previous wrihu's had too eommonlj’- 
as.snmed tliat the Knglish distribution of the ownersliip and 
occupation of land \\ as universal, if not necessary ; ainl ])ro- 
Lably there are still Kfiglisli landloi’(l.s ivlio hav(! never 
doubted that they and their tenants and the kabouivrs on 
their csiates form the indispensable elements of an immut- 
tiblo society, fcjir G. Camit.kll was at liberty, if he thought 
it worth while, to coiilirm by his authority tlio lUrmhar 
statement that land t(!nurc3 is not the same in Bengal as in 
England, though hia preference for tlic system wlucli may 
suit a simpler and more primitive community might pro¬ 
bably be mistaken. Experience has nothing to do with the 
sweeping doctrine that no property in land can havo a 
rightful 01’ natural existence. It seems probable that an insti¬ 
tution vvliieh has existed for centuries in England and 
throughout civilized Europe may at least bo intelligible, and 
perhaps even defensible. If Sir G. CAmmhh liad takim 
more time to think and to learn before ho tiomnicnced bis 
course of dogmatic teaching, ho miglit perhaps havo dis¬ 
covered that all rights of property are ideal and con- 
veritional iu the same souse with the dominion of land. 
The right of tho possessor of a shilling to command a 
shilling’s worth of commodities or of personal service is in 
all rcsiMJcts analogous to the right of a landlord to receive 
rent for tho use of his fields by a tenant. If a system of 
Communism is over practically established in England or 
in any part of Europe, it will probably have been gradually 
introduced by tho preliminary confiscation of the property 
of landowners. Alortgagens will necessarily bo submitted 
to the same process of expropriation, and then tho question 
will imraediately arise why other public and private 
creditors should havo an advantage over those who 
have invested in landed Rocurity. It will bo impossiblo 
to stop short even with tho adoption of M. Lotes 
Blanc’s formula, that all persoms shall receive from 
tho State or other universal distributor according to 
their needs. , Consistent lovellors will easily prove that 
no man has a right to need more than another; and 
ultimately a vast community compiled to work by mili¬ 
tary discipline will bo anaiutained, if it is maintained at 


all, on uniform rations. A system of society modelled, 
except tliat it would have no cxtcumal aid, on that of 
Bengal during a famine would scarcely approve itself to 
Sir G. CAMrr.KLL’s judgment. Ho would probably dispute 
the infcrciiccs winch arc drawn by his critics from his 
parllul and h.asiy judgmcnt'ij. It is only by way of illns- 
tratum tliiit it becomes expedient fo comment on his sudden 
combisioij.s. In political controvonsy some things must 
be tak(‘ii for granied, nor is it de.sirable incosRantly to take 
tli(! suci.il miu’liinc to pieces for tho purpose of seeing how 
i(, is made. The Engiidi nation is happily by no Jiicans 
ready to acce})t novel theories from unsophisticated Anglo- 
IndiiLii instinetors. The traderfl of Bradford, who are pro- 
I b:jl)ly not ])rorouTid Greok .scholars, lately voted hy an 
I oAcrwlu'Iming majority that Greek should be taught in tho 
gi'oininar scliool where their son.s arc educated. Sir G. 
CAMPia TJ/s siirqdc-miudcd btdief that whatever is is wrong 
Avonhl not liave commended itself to tho obtuse minds of 
York^diirc mamillieturers. 


Till-: BUKI*: OF PADUA AXD MARSHAL 
I MACMAHON'. 

S UC’lf aflentiori as French politteians have been .able to 
sjnre daring tlio last week from tho Bpajiish Not© 
and tli(! recall (»f the (bv/zor/zo’has been claimed and merited 
by tho Duke of Padua. When tho Government came to 
study this gentK man’s address to the electors, it Bcems to 
‘ occurred to them that to favour his return would ho 
I tautiUMount, to aeeepting his reading of the events which 
I tho Sc[>tcnnatf* is to usher iu. Perhaps if thelluKi-: laid re¬ 
stricted him.self to tlice.xprcssion of liishopclhatNAroLKON IV. 
would theiv be placed on the tlirone, tho Goveniincnt might 
laivci condoned this as they linvo condoned a good m,any 
other Imperialist sentiments. But he wont on to .snj' that 
the ])cst means of preparing the way for this ble.s.spd 
re lilt would ho to return Imperialist deputie.s and ilui.s to 
civateiulho Assembly itself a ujajority of tho right sort. 
If after this the Go\ernrnent had given him any active 
(onntenaiice, they would have been asked wdicthcv (]a.!y took 
tho same view as the Duke of Padua as to the result of 
electing InipfTiali.sts; and in this respect common sensn is 
80 entirely (jii tlio Dukk’s side that no amount of Alirds- 
torial denials would have pc'r.suadcd people to the contrary. 
Under thesi! cireunistancos the Gabinet decided to remain 
neutral, but tliey havo found to their co^t that it Is iil.iiost 
as true of neiitraiily iia of a quarrel, that it takc.s two to make 
it. If HO, the Duke of J^adua was resolved that he would not 
bo one of tbe two. With ndmirablo boldness ho wrote to ail 
tho Alayors in tho department asking them for their kind 
assistance in promoting his return, and grounding bis 
request oi> tho fact that in a recent interview Mar.shal 
MacAI MfoN had authorized him to declare that the Govern¬ 
ment w'ished to nminlaitj the strictest neutrality iu tlio 
contest in Seine and Gi.so. This w’ils more than 
tlio lilinistry could .stand, and at tlio ri.sk of alienating tho 
Bonapartists altogether, tho t'mnnds waa instructed 
to s.ay that, in pre.sentiiig tlio ALvKsirAr. to tho electors 
in tho cliaracter of a sympathizer with the Im¬ 
perial i.st ciindidato, and in giving a political mean¬ 
ing to a conversiitiou which was only an inlerehange 
of tho (U’dinary social courtesies, the Duke of Padua had 
been guilty of an unworthy maiirtHivrc. Lest this dis¬ 
avowal should not make a sutlicicnt impression on tlio 
Mayoi’H, tho IVefoct was dirocted to send ihoTft a formal 
Cireidar reminding them tliat in the department of Beine 
and Oiso he alone had the right to speak to them in tho 
name of tho Government, and warning them that tlio 
neutrality which the Government wished to enforce on 
them was a ditferent neutrality from that contemplated by 
the Duke of IkvDijA. Tlio Duke had assLimod that by ro- 
fnaining from taking any part in tho election tho Govern¬ 
ment had loft its subordinates free, even in their oilicial 
capacity, to take what part they liked. The Ihc- 
fect pointed out that whnt the Government mt).aub to 
convey was that its subordinates in their official capacity 
I should support neither candidate. Tho Duko of JAvdua 
i replied to this Circular by another letter addressed b.> tlio 
I Mayors. Considering tho relations which exist in I'Vanco 
between tbe Prefect and tho Government, and the extreme 
improbability that the Prefect wtmld have written in such 
terms if ho had not boon acting under orders, the Dukk’s 
second letter is a masteipieco. Tho Prefect’s Circular, ho 
says, is nothing else than a breach of the nentrality pro- 
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claimed by Iljjarabal MacMahon. lu sayiag that he alono 
Ima the right of giving expresbion to the views of the Go¬ 
vernment, the Prefect deceives himself. Above Pndeots 
and Ministers aliko there is IIjh iJliief of the State. “ I 
“ have made yon aoc[uaiTitod with the Inuguago used to mo 
“ by Marshal MacMahon, and I reassert in th (3 most absolute 
“ manner all that I have said of it. The Circular w'ill not, 
“ T am sure, have the elTect wljich tlio Prelect and tho 
Ilepubliean candidate may expect il to Jiavt'. ’ 

At this point tho patience of the Govf'rnnieut gave way. 
To sou their own Prefect put aside and told that ho did not 
know his business, to flee tho Mayor.s cautioned not to pay 
any attention to him bnt to take their instrueiions from llio 
Duke of Papda, was t-oo mueli for the most Donapiirtist. 
member of tho Cabinet. On Wednesday a Council of 
Ministers was held, and the Duke of Padua was dismissed 
from his place among tin! Mayors. Tho commiino of 
Coiirsoii L’Aulnny knows him no more. Kvc ii now, how¬ 
ever, the Duke was not silenced. This time lie writes 
direct to Marshal MacMahon. and makes it very ch nr tluit 
though tho Chief of tho Slate may bo above Crefecls 
and jMinisters, be is not, in the Duke of Padua’s 
estimation, above the Duke of Padua. At. autitber 
time, bo says, ho should have allowed tho ^Miuistei-iai 
decree to pass with silent iinlilfeiriiee, but under rxi.diTig 
circumstances lie is compelled to iiolico it. II. may he 
that, in dismissing him from hi.s post, the J \1 vi:sual in- 
tends to disclaim the lauguago he aMribuled to liiui 
in their roceivt interview. In that ease the Di ke feels it 
his duty to affirm once more the absolute! exuctue.'S of liis 
version of it, and ho believes that nobody will iloubt his 
word. This l.s really an extremely elcvor line to take. It 


from unlikely that under tho influence of one of tJioso the 
Imperialists may not only withdraw their support froip 
Ministerial candidates in elections, if any such should pre- 
sent ihemsclve.s, but what is more serious, decline to vote 
with Ministers in tho Assembly. In that event it is not 
very evident how tho Government will make good their 
defection. If they lose tho Tloiiapartists, they must appeal 
cither to the Legitimists or to the Conservative licpubli- 
cans, to the E.xtrcmo Right, or to the Left Centro. Their 
chance of Avinning back the former seems .smaller than ever. 
The Duke Dkca/es has alreiuly given them grave ottbnee in 
recalling the On'nihjv.f, and he may have to give them further 
ollence by withdraAving tho officials who aro accused ot 
ebow'iug Carlist sympathu'S on the Pyrenean frontier. An 
alliuuce with the Lett Centre is always to bo hnd, but it 
can bo had only on one condition'-the recognition ot the 
Uejudilic. The care which M. Dufauke has lately t.dvcu to 
identify the Covornment of Mar.shsil MacMauon with thut. 
of J!il. Tiuki.s sliow.s that he lias not yet given up tho ho^w 
of so(!iiig tho Republic frankly aceepted by Marslial Mac- 
Maiiov, and the .state of idlor Irieudli.'ssness in winch the 
Goveniiuont is likely to stand at the opening of the 
Ses.sion will makf* it a matrer of tho utuio.st moment 
to tlieiu to (a)ji,struct a majority of some kind. But 
an albanoe with tho Kepuhln-aus will be a very 
bitter pill for tlu! Orlea.iii.'^ls to swallow, and tliore have 
lately hrvn somo indieaiions of au iiilontion on tln'ir part 
to desei'fc Marslial M.voMajio\ if he should desert llu! Con- 
serval.ivc parly by taking tho Loft Centro into bis oaiuusoIs. 
Tho Maksjiau Wiuild then have to eliooso botwoeii govern¬ 
ing with a Diujovity from which the party who hud plai’ed 
him in power was altogotber excluded, and governing with 


seem H to place the Maushai- and the Duke of Padua in | do ninjorily :it all. Dither ol these expedients would he 
opposition as to what took place at an interview at which [ exeei'dingly dislasUful to him, and wo do not kiiovv lliat 


only they were presstmt. Upon this point Ibo Duke s j 
memory may be an accurate as the MMisuAEb ; indte(l, as , 
tho Maushad has politicid reasons for disavowing the Duke’s 
intorfirotafcion, it is likely to bo even mort; accurate. 
The Duke of Padua evidcnily caleulnte.s that tlie j-eaders 
ofhis letter to Marshal MAoMAno?! will not bo at the trouble 
of referring to his original letter to tho Mayors. If thi'y 
do refer to it, they will of course bcc that it is not tho 
account, given by the Dure of the Mausuai/s nyohIs wdiieh 
tlio Government hsia disavowed, bnt tlie infereiuT as 
to the liberty allowed to the Mayor-s whieli tlic Duke chose 
to draw from those words. Marshal MaoMahox told the 
Duke of Padua tliat his Government would mainlniu a 
sincere neutrality between him and M. Sfnaud, and tliis 
statement has never been challenged. It was only when 
the Duke went on to argue that this declaration of neu¬ 
trality on the part of the Government was tantamount 
full pormi.saion to tho Mayors to conslitute themselves par- i 
ti.sana that tho Government interfered. I 

Wliiitever influence this correspondence may exorcise on 
tho particular election to wliieh it relates, the Duke of 
Padua may cheer himself by tho rdloctiun that he has 
caused tho Government a groat deal more annoyauec than 
they have caased him. llo lias compelled tliem to come 
to an ofum quarrel with an Imperialist leader, and by this 
means to run the risk of alienating Imperialist siijipuri. in 
any department—if there still bo such a department—in 
which a candidate declares himself as a snpportei- of tho 
Soptennato pure and simple. Even tho Jmrnal (fo iVinV, 
hitherto tho most ardent advocate of the coalition 
Avitb tho Bonapiirtists, has been compelled to chango 
its tone’, .and now w'ritos with edifying gravity of 
tho Empire ns tho cause of all tho misfortunes 
under wliich Franco has lately suflered—of the unity of 
Italy, of the expedition to Mexico, of tho aggrandize¬ 
ment of Prussia, and a hundred other services of tho 
same kind. Ministerialists who take this tone must be 
supposed to have counted tho cost, and it must be admitted 
that the attitude of the Duke of Padua made it very diffi¬ 
cult for them to take any other. But the cost may possibly 
be greater than they expect. If the Imperialists had no 
passions, they would still support tho personal Soptqnnato, 
no matter what insults they might havo to endure from its 
partisans. The longer Franco can Ixs kept without a 
settled Government the better will be the chances of 
Imperialism, and if the Bonapartista can but bear this 
in mind, they will persist in turning the other cheek. 
But tho Duke of Paduans letter to Marshal MacMauon 
seomfl to show that there is a limit beyond which even tlie 
humility dictated by mtexisit cannot go. Tho shrewdest, 
politicians arc not from bursts of anger, and it is far 


l.hcieai'o any data from wdiioii to conclude whicli of iho 
two evils ho would think the Ic.s.s. Tho Duke ol Padua 
may nut hare done tho best for Ids party in forcing I lie 
Govcrmnciit to disown him so publicly, but bo Jnay enjoy 
to the full the pleasures wliieli How from gratiliod spite. 


THE LONDON GAS COMPANIES. 

riHIE ^^Ictropolitan Board of Works and tlic Corporativm 
JL of the City of London iiavn determined to a[>ply in 
tho next S<;ssion of l^irliunuiit for jiowcr.s to supply gas 
within I licit* rc.spoctivc districts. The Bills to bo iri- 
tuoduood will prob'ibly contain provisions for the con¬ 
st ruction of now works for the manufactuic and distribution 
of gas; Imt, if the })romoters arc in earnest, their real 
object will b(‘ more reasonable and more defensible than 
tlu: absurd ]iV(\joct of doubling the expenditure already 
incurred lu tho provision of a necessary of life. The real 
question for Parliament to consider will bo tlio futui’e 
ownership of tho existing works, and not tho waste of an 
enormous sum and tho .saerilice of valuable S})aco in the 
erection of new gas-works, ’fho inhabitants of London, 
even whoro they are indilforent to the spoliation of joint- 
stock property, woukl scarcely desire that every street in 
I lie metropolis should bo disturbed by laying down a second 
.set of miiins for tho purpose of rendering tho (!xisting 
distributive apjiai*atu« useless. 1 ’hat this is tho Bchome 
ostensibly recommended by certain members of tho Board 
of Works and the Corporation is only an additional illus¬ 
tration of the national tendency to conduct business by 
tho machinery of fiction. In applying for pow'er to 
construct works tho municipal bodies aim at n compulsory 
purchase, which they hope to effect on iiiequitahlo terms by 
the aid of a formidable menace. Eight yijars ngo an 
attempt to conflscato a part of the property of the Gas 
Companies'was univerflally condemned; nor has Parliament 
in a single irustance allowed Corjiorations to purchase gas- 
Avorks against tho will of their owners, even at their full 
vaine. The alternative pow’or of establishing a subsidized 
competition which it would be impossible to resist has 
never been seriously claimed before a Committee. Gas 
consumerfl liave but a small and doubtful interest in the 
transfer of the supply of gaa from Joint-Stock Companies 
to representative bodie.s. If the works are bought at a 
fair price, gits can neither be made cheaper nor better by a 
Coqjoratiou than by a Company; and the prospective 
reduction of price or improvement of quality as the con¬ 
sumption extends is an advantage common to both methods 
of supply. In Mfiiichester and some other towus tho 
Corporation raises an income from the profits of supply, 
for the benefit of the general community. If tho supply 
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were m tbo hands of the Company, the aurplus would 
under the general law be applied to the rodiiofcion of price. 

The recent agitation hoe been caused by the rise in the 
price of gas which was sanctioned some months since by 
OommisBionerB appointed by the Board of Trade in conse¬ 
quence of the great increase in the cost of manufacture. 
One of tho Companies which were authorized to ^Id a per- 
contage to their charge has already returned to its former 
rates; but the majority of the Board of Works is not in¬ 
clined to let slip an occasion of increasing its powers. Tho 
authority of the Board of Trade and of tlioir Commissioners 
was, in tho case of tho Imperial Gas Company, conferred 
by an Act passed in 1869, Tho Commissionera are em¬ 
powered " to fix such an illuminating power and such a price 
“ as shall be calculated to yield the Company with atio care 
“ and management (after allowing for the excess or 
“ surplus, if any, carried, in tho then last preceding year to 
“ tho credit of the divisible profit and to theKeserved Fund 
“ of tho Company) a dividend attaining ns near as may be, 

“ but in no case exceeding, the rate of dividend to wbieli ilio 
“ respective capitals of tho Company ai*e entitled under 
“ this Act and tho existing Acts of tlio Compn.ny, and to 
“ make np tlio Kcsf.TV('d h’und and the Contingency Fund 
“ of tho Company.” The Commissioners are in no case 
to fi± the illuminating power lo^YOl•, or the price higher, than 
the inaximuin and minimum n'spectively fixed by the Ac^t 
of i860 ; and, subject to tho foregoing provision, they arc 
to fix the power as high and the ])ricc as low as circuni- 
stiinces will ptu'mifc. After full iinpiiry the Conmiissionors, 
consisting of an eminent lawyer, a chemist of the highest 
rank, and an experienced actuary, sanctioned tho price and 
])Ower Avhich tlio Hoard of Works, who had op[)oscd the 
demand of the (Companies, now resent by tho iniroduc- 
iiun of their Bill. The authorized dividend wus ten per 
cent, on a portion of tho capilal, and seven per cent, on 
that which has boon recently raiseil. The present Bliare- 
holders have of course for the most port purchased their 
si-oek at the market rates on the faith of tho existing Acts. 
The dividend of ten per cent, on the capital of Gas Com¬ 
panies was allowed by the public Gas Clauses Bill of 1846; 
but of late years Committees of Parliament have habitually 
limited the dividend ou newly anlhorizcd capital to seven 
per cent. It was for the protection both of propneu>rs 
and consuriicra thrit the Jiiiperial Gus Act of 1S69, and 
similar Acts afTocting other Loudon Gas Couipauios, were 
passed. If, after the legislation of i860 and 1869, all 
the owners of gas shares should bo suddenly deprived of 
their property without comjien.sation, Iho security of per¬ 
sonal and of real estate would bo gravely impaired. 

A mendier of tho Metropolitan Board com])l:iined at a 
recent meeting that-, in the absence of municipal institutions 
1<n’ London, the Board had not even power to supply the 
popnlution with gas. As the .saino disability attaches in 
similar eireumstances to every Corporutioii in the kingdom, 
it would have been strange that a Board created for certain 
specific and limited pnrposcs should possess unjircocdented 
powers. The dis.satisfied representative of a Vestry might 
tiavo been expected to remember that tho City Corporation 
has as lil tlo power to supply gas as the Board of Works. 
Jn several instamjcs Gas Companies promoting Bills for 
additional powers have been met by Corpoi*atioua with Bills 
for compulsory pui’chaso, or, as an alternative, for tho con¬ 
struction of competitive works. Tho result has often been 
a .coj.npromise in the fonn of a purchase; and Committees 
have always reepdred that tho full value of tho properly of 
the Companies should bo paid, as an indispensable condi¬ 
tion of tlio tran.sfer. Tho only ease in which a Bill for 
compulsory purchase has been independently promoted 
was that of the Sheffield Corporation fivo oi’ six yeans 
ago. Tn that case tho promoters ofiored the full value 
of tho property of the Company; but, as they failed to 
prove any mismanagement, tho Committee throw out 
the Bill without calling on tho opponents. In the last 
Session the Nottingham Gas Company promoted a Bill 
for raising additional capital, and the Corporation in 
turn promoted a Bill for purchase. Before the case 
>va8 heard the Company agreed to sell their property for 
a considerable bonus in Edition to its market value. 
An exactly similar contest between the Nottingham Cor¬ 
poration and the Water Company ended, in default of 
agreement, in tho ejection of trio Bill for compulsory pur¬ 
chase. The London Corporation and tho MotropoUtan 
Board of Works vrill bo unable to adduce a single proce- 
ilcnt even for compulsory purchase at tho full value of 
« tdso shares. Their proposal to establish competitive works 


is too obviously inexpedient to be adOf>ted, even if it wore 
not'flagrantly It may be assumed that the Cor- 

poration and tho Board of Works will be uuabte’to prove 
any ease of mismanagameht or neglect. The gas referees 
appointed under the Gas Acts are tcspousiblo for tho 
quality of the gas sappliecL whloh undoubtedly be 

improved if the consumers were willing to incur the 
requisite expense. No Committee to which tho Bills may 
bo referred is likely to override in substance tho decision of 
tho highly competent Commiasioners who lately considered 
the cases of tho Chartered Gas Company and the Imperial 
Company, 

A Ithough Parliament has hitherto declined to enforce tho 
transfer of gas and water undertakings from Companies to 
public bodies, it may be doabti»l whether it has not com¬ 
mitted an error, though on tho right side, lb is much more 
important that property should bo protected than that 
Corporations should have the sati-sfaction of controlling the 
supply of gas and water ; but shareholders, while they are 
entitled to tho full income derived from their capital, have 
no further claim or interest. A landowner has a senti- 
mental attachment to his fields; but a recipient of ten per 
cimt. on a given sum has no preference for one solvent pay- 
ma.sier over another. If a Corporation consents to pay the 
annual income, giving sufficient security, the ratepayers 
may perhaps bo pleased, and the gas and water shareholders 
are in no way hurt. In theory the consumers or their 
rcf)roseutative.s ought to bo the nominal owners of the 
sniplu.s jirofifca to which they aro already entitled. The 
Gas Clauses and Water Clauses Acta of 1846 virtually 
ciVcctcd tho cliango of ownership which would be formally 
accomplished by a transfer. All Gas Coinpanies, after 
paying thoir authorized dividends, and providing any re- 
stTve allowed by their special Acts, must apply their 
surplus profits to a reduction of lates. In other words, the 
consumers are the residuary proprietors, and the share¬ 
holders, as long as they earn their maximum dividend, are 
merely annuitants or mortgagees, and trustees of the 
surplus. It is consistent with principle that the boncficiul 
ownei’i:. should ndministor tho estate, inasmuch as the share- 
lioldcrS have no motive for improving the property after 
their own incomes are fully secured. Tho holder of 1,000/. 
ill tliO stock of one of the London Gas Companies is 
entitled cither to looZ., or, as tho case may be, to 70/. a 
year. The Acts provi Jo that the price may bo increased to 
the point at which his dividend can bo earned. He is also 
entitled to tho benefit of a further payment towards a 
limited reserve or insurance fund. If there az’e any other 
])ro.s]>ectivo advantages, they would bo taken into account 
in settling the terms of a purchase; but, when all tho tTaiim> 
of justice aro satisfied, Parliament would be justified in 
establishing, although for tho first time, tho principle of 
compulsory transfer. If the Board of Works or the Corpo¬ 
ration were to rtjcct equitable terms, their refusal to 
purchase would iiivolvo an acknowledgment tliat tho works 
could not be moro economically or advantageously con¬ 
ducted than at prcBcnt. It is impossible that any Parlia¬ 
mentary Comiuittco .should allow public bodies at a grejit 
and wasteful cost to undersell and ruin undertakings which 
they refuse to purchase. 


WIFE MTJUDEIl, 

T is satisfactory to find that tho Hohj Secretary has 
luwl sufficient firmness to resist the solicitations ad- 
dri'.ssctl to him on behalf of tho murderer Coi*pen, and tliat 
tho law has boon allowed to take its course. Oofpen, we 
aro glad to ece, was hanged ou Tuesday. We aro glad 
of this, not of course from any unchristian feeling towards 
Coppv.N, but because we trust bis death may, if the same 
course is persistently followed in other cases, bo the means 
of saving the lives of a grout many Coppens, and particu¬ 
larly tho lives of their wives. It is obvious that the effect 
of the criminal law as a deterring influence mnst necessarily 
depend upon the degree of certamty with which its threat¬ 
ened puuishments are actually inflicted. In proportion to 
tho chanifes of escape there will be a tendency to reckon on 
them, and when, in other cases, the law is carried out, it 
wiil be apt to have the appearance of injnstice or caprice. 
There was unfortunately nothing novel or peculiar in the 
circumstances of the murder which Goppeh committed. It 
was only one of those too familiar cases of the murder of a 
wife by a drunken husband which oontinuo to occur with 
increasing ffrequency, and which, indeed, are becoming 
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sliown wKore the franc is to como from. Tbo IMiniptry 
'which precMed that of Sij^nor MiNonEiTi fell because the 
Italian Parliament insisted on voting the expendiluro of 
certain suras on a harbour, although the Government pro¬ 
tested that there was no money that could be applied to 
the purpose. The friends of incousidcrute expenditure have 
not gained much by opening tlio door of ottice to Signor 
MiNQHErri. He erects into a principle wbat his prede¬ 
cessors iu.sistcd on under spc(;ial circumstances. fJe 
auiioimces that lie will not listen to any ]n'oj)os!ii for ihmv 
expenditure unless the advocates ol tins expenditurti at the 
sauio titno cxpro.ss their willingness to vote for some new 
tax wdiioh will supply the requisite fiimbs; and it will very 
seldom happen that the hope of the popularity to l)0 gained 
hy conferring a local benefit or pc’rpetratmg a local job 
will not bo ouiw'eighed by the fear of the odium attaching 
to a proposal to burden still further the disirc.sscd taxpayiu'. 

Finance is the fust subject that occupies tlic attention of 
a prudent Italian Ministiir, but brigandage is tiio sceond, 
and as life i.s more valuable than money, it may be almost, 
said to be as important for Italy to put brigamlage dtiwu as 
to put her fitiauccs in or<ler. Simjdo brigandago is imU-eil 
nob a very dilficult thing to e()])0 wilh. If it is ii.il} a few 
rjiffi.ins who carry otf ti traveller to get a ransom paid for 
him, iliere is some clianco that, as the eouiitry Ijc'comcs 
liettcr cultivated nrnl the roads moi'i' Irecjnentcd, the 
rnniaii.s may tliink it worth their wdiilo to go into a (|nie,fcr 
lino of business. Tlie police, t.oo, may hope to catch the 
offenders and bring them to jiistiei'. An ecclesiastic has 
just been earrled off at no gre.it disbiore from Uonie, niid 
ins family could not got him back ui\til they ir.id i>aid a 
largo ratusom. I 5 ut the police have, it is said, ('aught the 
offenders, and it may be exjiectcd that this will be a warn¬ 
ing to their friends and iieiglibours. The old I’apal ad¬ 
ministration was EO wndchedly bad, and brigrrid.s who 
mixed u liltlo superstitiou with their passion for crime; 
were so readily toK-rated, that it is not w^onderful if trai'es 
of old customs linger in a district where briga7:dage a few 
ycar.a ago was recognized ns a peculiar liiii j’.ithcr pious 
way of gairiiiig a livelihood. It is wlieu something 
very differcub is mermt by brignmlago that it huf'ome.s 
dangcrou.s-'-whon it is an organized .system, a vast con¬ 
spiracy of one half of soemty against the CLtlu'r, a machinery 
of terrorism carried into daily life. Smdi a state of things 
is found to some extent at Naples, ami on a miwd) larger 
scale and in a more h’n’iblc form in Sii'ily. For sin'h an 
evil the remedy must bo sharp ; and law with ihs regular 
processes i.s inadequate. Wo again h.avo the Jummir of 
supplying a precedent to Italian admirers of our (Jo<i.sfci- 
tution, and Signor MiNtiiir-’.Trr says that Italian,s need not be 
ashamed to bav(! to do in Southern Italy and Sicily what free 
and onlightcucd England lias had to do in Ireland. The 
paralhd s('.cms to bo a perfectly just and right one. English 
law could not repress Jigrarian crime in Ireland, because no 
persons would give information find no jury would con¬ 
vict. The Government was entrust'd with tlio power 
of swccjhng off the persons it consid{.‘rcd dangerous 
and shutting them up in prison, ami agrarian crimo 
was effectnally repi'cssed. Not long ago the Italian 
Govcriiineiib determiuod to use or aHsurnt^ a similar power, 
and rmnimarily arrested and carried off sixty members of 
the Camorra of Naples. TJicro is no olhor way of breaking 
lip such an organization, and the Italian rarliameiit must 
make up its mind cither to let the Caniorra flouri.sh or to 
sanction such arbitrary steps on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment. In Sicily thing? an; worse, because tlie system of 
organized and associated brigandage prevails over so much 
larger an extent of country. Up to thi.s time the Govern¬ 
ment has only tried half-measuros, for there is a powerful 
party wdiich is opposed to fiuy sterner measures being 
tried, and no doubt there would bo a eonsidorablc irritation 
cauR('d in Sicily, which is by no means well disposed to 
the Italian Kingdom, if the Government were permitted 
by law to do things in Sicily which in Italy generally 
would nob bo tolerated. When in Sicily there are 
persons whom the police have strong reason to suspect 
to belong to the associated brigandago, these persons 
can bo summoned and solemnly warned; but this 
only puts them on their guard. Or, if there is more 
proof of guilt, they can be scut to a neighbouring 
district, and not allowed to leave it; but they are very 
little affected by this, and keep up uuintet rupted communi¬ 
cations with their old accomplices. What the Ministry 
will probably ask Parliament for is the poivcr to seize on 
suspected persons, and send them to a place of continement 


out of tbo i.sland. This would, it is thought, have real 
terrors for the brigands, as it would take away the hope of 
release through a revolution, which robs imprisonment in 
tho island of its terrors, and would debar the prisoners 
fi’om making tho gaol, as they often make it now, u centre 
where, through those released, and even through the gaolers 
themselves, mnv plots for orimo are hatched. This is, no 
doubt, to treat pei'.sous not legally convicted in n very 
urbitrary manner; but it is at least well for a country that 
it should be governed by men ivho have tho courage to 
sji.'fik ])lainly, and to let it bo understood that, if organized 
hi igandnge is to be suppressed, an arbitrary way of dealing 
with it must be adopted and sanetkmed. 


POLITICAL TllEOlilSTS. 

QOME politicians think of their country ami it.s institn- 
O lions onl}' us materials for ingenious theories of rf'cou- 
striiction; yet, except that its prospective secairity is 
[x rh.'ips alfi'cted by the lieenso of modern fipcculatiou, 
Fiigl.and in its political and social condition can scarcely be 
Mioiiglil nrgenlly to reqaire revolutionary ehiiMgcs, Many 
politic'al and social iinjierfoctions exist; but, in conip.arisou 
a ith former tinje.s, or witli the state of foreign n.ations, 
something may he said for the results of ahaoliite freedom 
and of a complex traditional constitution. One of tlio 
most, thoughtful and acute of economists and politicians, 
iissociato'd during the greater part of hi.s life with the .ad- 
V(tcatcs of reform, has often of late distiirht'd the eoni- 
plaeency of optimists liy pointing to iho Hocks Ahead 
whicli h(? discerns with painful cl(;iirneR3 of vision. Mr. 
Giilio donlits whether the historic.al continuity of poli¬ 
tical liiijirovcmcnt may not bo violently interrupted 
through the supremacy of tho multitude ; and he 
api)rei)cnds fhat tho industrial suprcanacy ol' Eng¬ 
land may ho im])aired and gradually destroyed ihroiigU 
the iiiuuoidahle exiiaustiou of coal. Cassamm:\, to whom 
Mr tlrn'o oft«'u compares himself, was an instnudivo 
it’not a cheerful prophetess; yet tho chief drawhack to 
the utility of lier warnings wn.s, not that tlu'y were neglected 
liy her hearers, but that the doom whicli slic foretold was 
irnwoeably predetermined in the councils of the (lods. It is 
dillieiilt to escape from Mr. GuiUr’s melancholy conclusions, 
for hi)usclioldsullrageeunnoti)cabolishcd,<*ind it will probably 
be extended ; and it is even mm’O impossililo to xn'(;ale frcsli 
fuel tlian to re-establish bulwarks against demoeracy. Tin* 
political student might almost be excused for any sophis- 
ti(;a] evasion by wbieli he might endeavour to escape from 
INlr. Ciaiaj’s gloomy vaticinations. Unfortuiiaioly ho linds 
himself compelled to admit that he is dealing with a logical 
rcasoner avIio is furnished with an inexhanstihlc provision 
of accurate statistics. The office of foreboding evil has been 
discharged by more authentic prophets than Cassantika. 
The Assyrian conquest was announced again and again 
by Jeremiah as ;iu inevitablo calamity Avhich could only 
be alleviated by submission. Eiilert.'iining tho convictions 
which ho lias unwillingly and deliberatoly adopted, Mr. 

( jiiuo performs a public duty by calling attention to dangers 
Avhieh may perliapa bo averted or delayed by timely pre¬ 
cautions. it may bo conjectured that, if ho bad tho power 
of regulating the course of events, ho would prefer exisling 
imperfections to the risks of the unknown future. 

A theon.st of a different class has lately broaclied wilh 
unhesitating confidenec political opinions which are not 
('qiuilly entitled to serious consideration. Sir Georgr 
Caaiptiell has in the course of active official life done so 
much good servi(!e that it almost seems harsh to object to 
bis cnulo and confident proposals; yet ho would scarcely 
accept as a becoming reward for his services unlimited 
liberty to indulge in irre.spon8iblo talk. Some excuse for 
his ha.sty suggestions may bo found in the sudden discon¬ 
tinuance of the arduous administrative labours of his pre¬ 
vious life. A wheel whicli goes on revolving without 
purpose after it has been disconnected from the motive 
power and from dependent machinery will In time 
probably itself attain a state of rest. The desire of 
new employment is in such a case intelligible and 
even laudable; and Sir G. Campbbll’8 energy may bo 
turned to practical use if he succeeds in finding a siiat in 
the House of Commons. In the meantime ho is appa¬ 
rently compelled to solace himself with social science, which 
offers many temptations to unemployed mental activity, 
Sir G. CAMPiiELii surprised the Social Section of tho British 
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Association by the proposition that tbcro was no such tiling 
as property in land; and at the Social bcionce Association 
he calmly announced the expediency of abolishing all; 
academioai endowments, and he informed his auiliou(?o 
that those classical and mathematical studies which have 
been pursued for many generations by the Ttnglish Uni- 
voTsitics aro only cultivated under tho influence of nii- 
reasoniug superstition. If Sir G. Camimiku. has profoundly 
studied the theory of tho liighcr educatjon, liis single- 
minded devotion to his public duties muKl havo been 
greatly exaggemted by popular repute. His lueubiM- 
tions on trade and political economy pcrliups dosf'rvod 
more attention, because ho lias hud hirgo jiiactieiil qx~ ; 
pcrienco of the wants and resourei's of a uuiuerou.s com- ! 
munity. It is now generally agreed tliat in his c(»n- 
troversy with Lord Noin’KiuuioK Sir G. was in 

tho wrong; but nevertheless his judgment on (piestions 
of Indian administration is entitled to respectful con- 
eidoration. If an Knglish Kchoolmastcr should inulertuke 
to correct Sir G. CAMi’iiF.rj/s orroucH)ns notions as to llic 
government of Bengal, his suggestions would be neither 
more nor less valuablo than Sir G. CAAiruhni/s condemnn- 
tion of the study of Ijatiii and Greek and inatlu'umties. 

' Scholars and men ofseimico fonri so small a minority in any 
mixed assenihly, that an attack on systoniatie study ami solid 
learning usually produces applause. Vet Sir G. (.'.ami’CLFi/h ; 
denunciation of endowments seemed to bo unanimously ilis- 
aj)proved even by an audience aceustorned to tlio vngarli'S 
of social seicuee, ‘It seemed not to have oceurivd to Sir] 
G. Caaiimmu.L that tho qui'stinn was probably not altogdlier ' 
new, and (liat general opinion hud not. bof'ii [»:issi\ely wail- j 
ing for tlu* arrival of a ])liilosoplier from India, wlmlly iin- i 
atiectetl by llliiglish prejudices. When young men begin to 
tliink on important subjects, tlie.ir rapid discovepes and 
positive conelusions are regarded by maturor mimls with 
a feeling of tolerant amusement. A vigorous inielli'ct 
released in middle age from absorbingoecnpatiun naturally 
exhibits the peculiarities, if Jioi the presumption, of 
youth. 

Sir G. CampuklIj repeated to tho Social Science A^'^oela- 
tion in a diU'erent form his fantastical application to Liig- 
lish laud of Indian systems of teiiiiro. Anticpim-ies and 
historical jurist-s have of late years thrown mueli light on 
prinrttive ti>rins of landed pnqierty, and on the various eon- 
dilions umler wliicli it exists in many parts of the world. 
It is well known that previous writers had too ecmimoiily 
assumed that the English distrilailion of the ownersliiji and 
occupation of land was nnivcrsal, if not necessary ; ami jiro- 
bably them arc still English landlords who have never 
doubted that they and their tenants and the labnurors on 
tlieir estates form the indispensable element s of an imrniit- 
ablo society. Sir G. Caa!Imu:i.l was at liberty, if he thought 
it worth while, to coulirm by his authority the fa,miliar 
statement that land tenure is noli the same in Bengal us in 
England, though his preference for the eystnm wliieh may 
suit a simpler and more primitivo cornmuuity might pro. 
bably bo mistaken. Experience has nothing to do Avith the 
sweeping doctrine that no property in land can havo a 
rightful or natural existence. 11 seems probable that an inst i- 
tution which has existed for centuries in England aud 
throughout civilized Europe may at least bo iiitolligiblo, and 
perhaps even dofou.siblc. If Sir G. Campubi.u liad taken 
more time to think and to learn beibro lio commenced his 
course of dogmatic teaching, ho might perhap.s havo dis¬ 
covered that all rights of property aro ideal and con¬ 
ventional in the sarao sense with the dominion of land. 
The riglit of tho possessor of a shilling to command a 
shilling’s worth of commoditi(*a or of personal service is in 
all rosfKjcts analogous to the right of a landlord to reeeivo 
rent for tho uso of his fields by a huiant. If a sy.st<mi of 
Communism is ever practically establislied iti England or 
in any part of Europe, it will probably havo been gradually 
introducuJ by tho preliminary eonliscaiion of tho property 
of landowners. Mortgagees will necessarily bo submitted 
to the same process of expropriation, and then the question 
will immediately ariso why other public and private 
creditors should have an advantage over those who 
havo invested in landed security. It will be impossible 
to stop short oven with tho adoption of Jil. Louts 
BLA^’o’s formula, that all persons shall receive from 
the State Or other universal distributor according to 
their needs. ^ Consistent levellers will easily prove that 
no man has ’a right to need more than another; and 
ultimately a vast community compelled to work by mili- 
taxy discipline will bo maintamed, if it id jn^ataioed at 


all, on uniform rationg. A system of society modelled, 
exceipt that it would have no external aid, on that of 
Beugal daring a famine would scarcely appnwe itself to 
Sir G. CAMroF-i.i/s judgmont. He would probably dispute 
the infereuees which are drawn by bis critics from bis 
partial and luisty judgmental. It is only by way of illns- 
irati(»n that it becomes expedient to comment on his sudden 
eoiieliibioris. In political coutrovci’sy some tliiugs mu-st 
be tahi'ii for gninted, nor is it desirable incessantly to take 
the sDciol miiehino to jiieees for the purpose of seeing how 
it i.s mad'’. The Englidi nation is happily by no means 
ri'aily to aeeepf- novel llioories from unsophisticated Anglo- 
Jiidiiui iu^diMietors. Tho tradcr.s of Bradford, who aro pro- 
luibly not profouml Greek scholars, lately voted liy an 
overwheliniug uiujnrity that Greek should be taught in tho 
grammar seliool where their sons aro educated. Sir G. 
CAMi’iji;r.r.'s simple-minded belief that whatever is is vvroug 
w(juld ni»t Iiavo commended itself to the obtuso minds of 
Yorkshire inaiinfacturers. 


Till'! DT:h'E 01*^ PAOTTA AND MARSHAL 
MACMAIIOX. 

S irCirr attention as Erench politicians have been able to 
sp.irc during the last Aveok from the Spanwli Note 
.'iinl tho recall of the 1ms boon claiiiied aud merited 

by the Duke uf Paula. When tho Government eaiao to 
study tills genllvinan'.s address to tho electorH, it seems to 
have oceurri'd to llieiu that to favour hia return would bo 
tanlaiuouufc to accepting his rtmding of tho cvemta wdiich 
the S(‘]tteuuatc is In uslier in. Perhaps if IheDuKB had re¬ 
st jietei I himself to tlieexpressionof his hope thatNAimr.F.uN IV. 
would then bi’ placed on ilio throne, tlic Govenimimt might 
have coiiiionod this, as they have condoned a good many 
other linpirialist sentiments. But he wenti on to say that 
the, best means of preparing the Avay for this hlossed 
ro -'It v.oiild he to return Imperialist deputies and thus to 
fivate in tin; A.sscnibly ilsclf a majority of tho right sort. 
If aPer this the Government had given him any activo 
I'ouuteuaiiee, they would havo been asked whether t hey took 
the same view as the Duko of Pautiv a.s to tho result of 
electing Imperialists; and in this respect common sense is 
so entirely on tlio l)i liu’s side that no amount of JHinis- 
terial denials wouhl have porsmidod peoplo to the contiary. 
Under these eirenmstancos tho Cabinet (h’cided to remam 
neuii’al, but they hiivo fijurid to their cost that it is ubnost 
as true of neutrality a.s of a (piarrel, that it takes two to nako 
it. If so, till! Duke of Padla wa.s resohn}d that he would not 
be one of tho two. With admirable boldness ho wrote to all 
the Afayors in the department asking them for their kind 
assistan(!o in promoting hia rc’tnru, and grounding hi.s 
reipiest oil tho fact that in a reeent interview Marshal 
MalMatton had authorized him to declare that the Govern¬ 
ment wished to maiutain the strictest neutrality in tho 
(tontc.st in Seine and Oise. This wtis more than 
the Ministry could stand, and at tho risk of alienating the 
llonapartisl.s altogether, tlio /'Vtinroik was in.strueted 
to say tluit, in presenting the jMaiishal to tho cl(.’i;tors 
in the charaetcr of a sympathizer with the Im¬ 
perialist candidate, and in giving a political mean¬ 
ing to a conversation which wa.s only an intcreliaiigc 
of the ordinary social courtesies, the’ Duko of f’.vnu.v had 
been guilty of an unworthy niantieuvre. Lest this dis- 
fivowal shoidil not make a suHicient iuipres.sion on the 
Mayors, tho iVcfcct was directed to send theiA a formal 
Circular reminding them that in tho department of Seine 
uml Oise lio alone had the riglit to .speak to them in the 
namo of the Govfrnmcnt, and naming them that tho 
neutrality winch tho Government wislieJ to onforco on 
them was a difierent rientT’ality from that contemplated by 
the Duke of Paoua. Tho Dukk bad assumed that by re¬ 
fraining from taking any part in tho election the Govern¬ 
ment had left its subordinates free, oven i,n thoir official 
cuiiacity, to tako what part they liked. Tho Pro- 
feet pointed out that what tho Government meant to 
convoy was that its subordinates in their official cajiacity 
should support neither candidate. Tho Duke of jkvouA 
replied to this Circular by another letter addressed to tho 
Mayors. Considering tho relations Avbich exist in Franco 
bolwoon the Prefect and tho Government, aud tho extremu 
improbability that tlio Prcfoct would havo written in such 
terms if ho had not boon acting under orders, the Dukk’s 
second letter is a masterpiece. The Prefect’s Circular, he 
Bays, is nothing else than a breach of tho neutrality pro- 
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claimed by Harsbsl MacMahon. In saying that lie almio 
haa the right of^viug expression to the riowa of the Go- I 
vemment, the Prefect deceives himself. Above Prefects I 
and Ministers alike there is the Chief of the State. “ 1 
“ have made yon acquainted with the language used to mo 
“ by MarshalM acMahok, and I roa.sscrt in the most ab'iolnto 
“ manner all that I have said of it. The CirnilHr will not, 
“ 1 am sure, liavo the clTocfc wliich the Pj'efecl uud the 
“ Republican candidato may expect it to 

At this point the patience of the Ooveinmeui gav(3 way. 
To sec their own Prefect pul aside and tulil that he did not 
know his busincs.?, to see tlic Mayors cauiii>ned not to pay 
any attention to him but to take tlicir iiisl met ions iVom tho 
Duke (»f Papga, was too much for the most Horiapartisi 
member of tho Cabinet. On Wednesday a Couiu'il of 
Ministers was held, and tho Duke of Padta was di.smissLil 
from bis place among tho Mayors. Tho communn of 
Coursoti L’Anlnay knows liini no more. Kvin mav, how¬ 
ever, tho DbhT: was not Mlcnccd. This time he writes 
diivet to .Marshnl MAcMAirov, and makes it very char Hint 
thougli (ho Chief of the SIaU* may he aliovo Pivh-cK 
and IMini-^tcrs, ho is not, in Die Duke of Paoi \\s 
estimation, aboyfi tho Duke of I^ahm. At, andlur 
time, ho fifty's, he should have allowisl the lal 

decree <o pass with silent inddfcrcnci', Init under existing 
<*iV^m.stanoes lit) is compelled to imlice it. ll may lie 
' fliat, in dismissiiig him from his po.st, the MAi?sif\L in. 
tends to disclaim tho laiiguago ho attributed to liiiu j 
in their recent interview. In that case tlio Di kt feels it j 
his duty to affirm oiico more the absolute exaetm of ]jis | 
version of it, and ho bidieves that nolmdy will ilonbt Lis 
word. This is really an extremely ele\<'r lino to take. It 
seems to place tho Maustiat. and the Duke of P\j>gn in 
ojiposition as to what took place at an int<T\ iewv at which 
only they were present. Ppon this point tlc' DukiN 
memory may be a^ accurate as the M mi ; imleed, us 
tho Makshau has political reasons for disa\owiiir Dim's 
interpretation, it is likely to bo even more .ULUiMti'. 
Tho Dukn of PAUrv evidently calculates that tlie readme 
of his letter to Mnrslml MaoMauon will not be at Iheti’ouble 
of referring to his original letter to the klayors. If they 
do refer to it, they will of course kco that it, is not, the 


from unlikely that under tho influence of ono of these the 
Imperialists may not only wdthdmv their support from 
Ministerial candidates in elections, if any such should pre¬ 
sent themsclv os, but wliat is more serious, decline to vote 
with Ministers in tho Assembly. In Ibat event it is not 
very evident how tho Governmout will make good their 
defection. If they lose tho llonapiirtists, they must appeal 
ciihtjr to the Ijcgitimista or to the Conservative ilcpubli- 
caus, to llu3 Fixtrcnio Right, or to tho Left Centre. Their 
chaiieo of winning hack the former .scorns smaller than ever, 
riic Duke DLCA/.hti has alteady given them grave oflenco in 
It (Miliiig the and he may have to give them further 

offi iioc by withdrawing tlie officials who are accused of 
sliow’ing Carlisfc sym])athies on the Pyroucau frontier. An 
alliance with the Lclt Centre is always to bo had, hut it 
c.xTi be bad only on one condition—the recognition of tho 
Kepiiblic. 'flu; cai-o wliicli JM. DuiHi i;i: has lately takrui to 
identify till' (iovcj-nmoiit of Marshal MacMahon willv that 
of ^1. TiJibins hbovvs ilmt he has not yet given up the hope 
t)f .si'eiiig the l{('i)iihljc frankly accepted by ^ilarshal M\i'- 
]\I \m)\, mid tlie state of utter friendlcssness in which tlu5 
(iiiverjiment is likely to stuud at tlie opciilug of the 
Session will make it a matter of the utmost moment 
to them to comslruct a majority of .some kind. Put 
un alliance with llio Jlepuhlicans will be a very 
bitter pdl for tlie Orleanisls to swallow, and there liavo 
lately Im'cii some iiulications of an mteiition on tlulr part 
to dtseil, .Marshal MaoMA lloy if ho shoulil dc.sert the Con¬ 
servative paity by taking the Left Ceuli'o into his ccumsels. 
The M\H''iiAb would then have tiwlioose between goseiu- 
ing with a majority from which the jiarty who had plaicd 
him m power wa-> alLogetlur exclmled, and go\ei'niiig willi 
no majorily at all. Lither of the.se exjiedients would ho 
eveiulingly di-tasleful to him, and wo do not know that 
thill'are aii\ data from wlui'h to eoncludo which of Uio 
two evils ho Would tlimk tlie less. Tlie Uuko of Pau^a 
may not liavo done' the best for his party in forcing the 
Govcnmunl to di-^owji him so jiubhdy, but ho may enjoy 
lo tl,i full the plea,-arcs vvliieli (low from giatilied .spite. 
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account given by tho Dukk of tho Mausiui/s words which 
tho Government has disavowed, but tlie inbu'cnci as 
to the hbi'rty allowed to the Mayors wliich the Dcki; chosu 
to draw from those words. Marshal MacMaiioa told the 
Duke of Padua that his Goveniment would maintain a 
siucert} neutrality between him and M. ShNAim, and this 
statement has never been challenged. It was only when 
the OrKR went on to argue that this declanition of mu- 
trality on Hie part of the Government was tantdiunnnt to 
full permission to tho Mayors to constitutothemselves [lar- 
tisans that the Government interfered. 

Wliat'wer influence this correspondence may e.xerclse on 
tho p'lrficidar cleeliou to wdiieli it relates, tho Duke of 
PaDv'A may cheer Ijimself by tlio reflection that he has 
caupoil the Govc'rnmeut a great deal more annojanco tbiin 
they havai caused him. Jlc has compelled them to come 
to am open quaiTcl with an Imperialist loader, and by this 
means to run tho ri^^k of alienating Imperialist support in 
any de]‘artment—if there still be such a department—in 
wluclx a candidate declares lumaolf as a supporter of the 
yepteiiuato pure and simple. Even the Journal ihi 
hitherto the most ardent advocate of tho coalition 
with I ho Bonajiartists, has been eompolIcHi to chaugo 
its tone, /ind now writes with edifying gravity of 
the Empire as tho cause of all the misfortunes 
under which France has lately suflerod—of tho unity of 
Italy, of tho oxptilition to Mexico, of the aggranaize- 
ment of Prussia, and a hundred other services of tho 
same kind. Ministerialists who take this tone must be 
supposed to have counted the cost, and it must be admitted 
tliat tho attitude of the Duke of Padua made it very diffi¬ 
cult for them to take any other. But the cost may possibly 
be greater than they expect. If the Imperialists had no 
passions, they would still support tho personal Septqanate, 
no matter what insults they might have to endure from its 
partisans. Tim longer France can be kept without a 
settled Governmout tho better wiJl be tho chances of 
Imperialism, and if the Bonapartistg can but bear this 
in mind, they will p^sist iu turning the other cheek. 
But tho Duke of Itadua’s letter to Marshal MacMaixon 
seems to show that there is a limit beyond which even tho 
humility dictated by interost cannot go. The shrewdest 
politicians ate not from bursts of anger, and it is far 


rf’lIlE !Melro})i>litaii Board of Works and the Corpor.aticn 
-L of tho City of Lomhui have dotermlued lo apply in 
the next of J’arh'iiiii ut for powers to Mipjily ga.s 

within their rc.speelivo dK>tnet'i Tho Bills to bo in- 
lroJuc(d will jirulnbly eoutain provisions tor the con- 
stimtion of now works for tlit* manufacture and dkstributkm 
of gas; but, if Hie proinolcrs are iu earnest, t lu ir real 
object will be more reasonable and inoio defeiisiblo than 
tlio absurd ju’oject of doubling tho expenditure already 
inenrred iu the pj-ovision of a Jiecossary of life. The real 
([UChtiou for Parliameut to consider W'lll be tho future 
owiu'r.sliip of tho existing wmrks, and not the waste of an 
enormous sum amt (ho saeiitico of valuable sjiaco in the 
erection vif imw gas-vyoiks. Tlic inljabitnnta of London, 
oven whore they are Inditferent lo tho spoliation of joint- 
stoek pvopoily, would HcavLoly desire that every street in 
tho metropolis sluuild bo disturbed by laying down u second 
sot of mains for the purpose of reudenug the existing 
distributive aptiaratus uslIcss. That this is tho scheme 
osLcnsibly recommended by certain members of tho Board 
of IVorks and the Corporation is only an additional illus¬ 
tration of the national tendency to conduct bnsiiic.s8 by 
(he machinery of fiction. In applying for power to 
constiuet worts tho municipal bodies aim at a compulsory 
purchase, wbicli they hope to effect on inequitable terms by 
tlm aid of a formidable menace. Eight years ago an 
attempt to confiscate a part of the i^roperty of the Gas 
Companies w-as universally condemned; nor has Parliament 
iu a single instance allowed Corporations to purchase gas¬ 
works against the will of their owners, oven at their full 
value. The alternative powder of establishing a subsidized 
competition wl^h it would h* impossible to resist has 
never been seriously claimed before a Committee. Gas 
consumers have but a simdl and doubtful intorest in tho 
transfer of the supply of gas from Joint-Stock Companies 
to representative bodies. If tbe works are bought at a 
fair price, gas can neither be made cheaper nor better by a 
Corporation thati by a Company; and tho prospective 
reduction of price or improvement of quality as tho con- 
Bumptiou extends is an advantage common to both methods 
of supply. In Manchester and some other towns the 
Corporation raises an iiioomo from the preflta of supply, 

I for the beneflt of tho general community. If the supply 
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were in the hands of the Company, the vonld 

Titider the general law be applied to the reduction of price. 

The recent agitation haa been canaed the rise in the 
price of gas which was sanctioned some months since by 
CommisBionera appointed by the Board of Trade in conso- 
quence of the great increase in the cost of manufacture. 
One of the Companies which were authorized to add a per¬ 
centage to their charge has already returned to its former 
rates; but the majority of the Board of Works is not in¬ 
clined to let slip an occasion of increasing its powers. The 
authority of the Board of Trade and of their Commissioners 
was, in the cose of tho Imperial Gas Company, conferred 
by an Act passed in 1869. The Coramisdoners are em¬ 
powered “ to fix such an illuminating power and such a price 
“ as shall ho calculated to yield the Company with duo care 
“ and manageraent (after allowing for the excess or 
“ Buiplus, if any, earned, in the then last preceding y(*ar to 
“ the credit of tho divisible profit and to tlie Ri'servcd Fund 
“ of the Company) a dividend attaining as near as may be, 
but in no case exceeding, tho rate of dividend to which tlio 
“ respective capitals of tho Company are entitled under 
“ this Act and the cxialitig Acts of tho Comfuiny, and to 
“ make u]) the llcsorveil Fund and tho Contingency Fund 
“ of tho Company.” The CoTniniKsioners are in no ca.se 
to fl.x tho illuminating power lower, or the price higher, than 
tho maximum and minimum respectively tixed by the Act 
of 1860 ; and, Hnbject to tho foregoing provision, they are 
to fix'tho power a.s high and tho price os low as circum¬ 
stances will permit. After full inipiiry the Commissioners, 
consisting of an eminent lawyer, a chemist of the liiglic.^t 
juuk. and an experienced actuary, sanctioned tho price and 
power which tho Board of Works, who had opjiosed the 
demand of tho Companies, now resent by tho introduc¬ 
tion of their Bill, 'fho authorized dividend av:is ten per 
cent, on a portion of the capital, and seven per ceiii. on 
that which has been recently raised. The present shnre- 
hoUh'i'S havo of cour.su for tho most part purchased their 
stock at tho market rates on the faith of the existing Acts, 
'fho dividend of ten pen cent. 011 the capital of Ga.s Com¬ 
panies was allowed by the public Gas Clauses Bill of 1846; 
but of late years Committees of Parliament have habitually 
limited tho dividend on newly authorized ca})itnl to seven 
per cent. It was for tho protect ion both of propriei^or.s 
and consninera that the Imperial Gas Act of 1S69, and 
similar Acta affecting otlier London Gas Coinpanie,s, were 
passed, if, after the legislaiion of i860 and 1869, all 
tho owners of gas shares bIiouM bo suddenly doprivotl of 
their projierty without compensation, tho seemrity of pur- 
HOiiul and of real estate would bo gravel} imjiairod. 

A member of the Metropolitan Board complained at a 
recent meeting tliat, in the absence of municipal institutions 
for London, tlio Board had not oven power to supply the 
])opulaLion with gas. As the same disability attaches in 
.similar circumstances to every Corporation in the kingdom, 
it won ill luivo been strango thiit a Board created for certain 
.sjieeiriu and limited purposes sbould possess un])reccdcntcd 
powers. The dissatisfied I’opresoutative of a Vestry might 
have been expee/ted to remember that the City Corporation 
Iras as little power to supply gas as tho Board of Works, 
in several insLuncses Gas Coiiipauics promoting Bills for 
adilitional powers havo been met by Corporations with Bills 
for (joinpiilsory purchase, or, as an altornativo, for the con¬ 
struct ion of compotitivo works. The result has often been 
a ctmipromiBo in the form of a purchase; and Committees 
havo always required that the full value of the property of 
the Com [lanies should bo paid, as an iudispcnsablo condi¬ 
tion of tho transfer. Tho only case in which a Bill for 
compulsoiy purchase has been independently promoted 
was that of the Sheffield Corporation five or six years 
ago. In that case tho promoters offered tho full value 
of the property of the Company; but, as they failed to 
prove any mismanagement, tho Committee thi-ow out 
the Bill without calling on tho opponents. In the last 
Session the Nottingham Gas Company promoted a Bill 
for raising additiotial capital, and the Corporation in 
turn promoted a Bill for purchase. Before tho case 
was hoard the Company agreed to sell their property for 
a considerable bonus in addition to its market value. 
An exactly similar contest between the Nottingham Cor¬ 
poration and tho Water (Jompany ended, in default of 
agreement, in tho rejection of the'Bill for compulsory pur¬ 
chase. Tho London Corporation and the Metropolitan 
Board of Worfca will be unablo to adduce a single prece¬ 
dent even for compulsory purchase at the foil value of 
the shares. Their proposal to establish competitiYe works 


is too obvicH&sly inexpedient to be adopted, even if it wore 
not 'flagrantly anfost.; It may be aseomod. that the Cor^ 
poratiou and the Board of Works will be unable*to prove 
any case of mismanagement or neglect Tho gas referees 
appointed under tlie Gas Acts are fcspottoiblo for tho 
quality of the gas supplied, which mi^t undoubtedly be 
improved if the consnmers wore wiling to incur the 
requisite expense. No Committee to which tho Bills may 
bo referred is likely to ovorrido in substance tlio decision of 
the highly competent Coramissioners who lately considered 
the coses of tho Chartered Gas Com|)any and tho Imperial 
Company. 

Altlioiigh Parliament has hitherto declined to enforce the 
transfer of gas and water undertakings from Companies to 
public bodies, it may be doubted whether it has not com¬ 
mitted au error, though on the right side. It is »mch mure 
important that property should be protected than that 
Corporations should have tho satisfaction of controlling tho 
.supply of gas and water ; but sbareboldcrs, while they are 
entitled to tho full income derived from their capital, have 
no further claim or interest. A landowner has a senti¬ 
mental attachment to his fields; but a recipient of ten per 
cont. on a given sum has no preference for one solvent pay¬ 
master ovor another. If a Corporation consents to pay tho 
annual income, giving sufficient security, the ratepayers 
may perhaps bo pleased, and tho gas and water shareholders 
are in no way hurt. In theory the consumers or their 
representatives ought to be tho nominal owners of tho 
stirplus profits to which they are already entitled. The 
Gas Clauses and Water Clauses Acts of 1846 virtually 
elTooted the change of ownership which would be formally 
accomplished by a transfer. Ail Gas Companies, after 
[laying their authorized dividends, and providing any re¬ 
serve allowed by their special Acts, must apply their 
surplus profits to a reduction of rates. In other words, tho 
consumers are tho residuary proprietors, and the share¬ 
holders, as long as they earn theiT maximum dividend, are 
merely annuitants or morlgagees, and trustees of tho 
surplus. It is con.sistenb with principle that tho bnneficial 
owners should administer tho o.state, inasmuch as the sliare- 
holders have no motive for improving tho property after 
their own incomes are fully secured. The holder of i,ooo 2 . 
in the .stock of one of the London Gfxs Companies is 
entitled cither to loo?., or, as tho case may be, to 70Z. a 
ycfir. The Acts provide that tho price may bo increased to 
the point at which liis dividend can bo earned. Ho is also 
I'ntitled to tho benefit of a further payment towards a 
limited ii‘servc or iiiHurance fund. If there are any other 
piospcctivo advantages, they would be taken into account 
in settling tho terms of a purcliase ; but, when all tho claims 
of justico aro satisfied, Parliament would bo justified in 
establishing, although for tho first time, tho principle of 
compulsory transfer. If the Boa.rii of Works or the Corpo¬ 
ration wei‘0 to reject equitable terms, their refusal to 
purchase would involve an acknowledgment that the works 
could not be more economically or advantageously con¬ 
ducted than at present. It is impossible tliat any^ Farlia- 
mentaiy Committco should allow public bodies at a great 
and ivasteful cost to undersell and ruin undertakings iviiioh 
they refuse to purchase. 


WIF.B MURDER. 

I T i.s satisfactory to find that tho HOMB SiiCTlETAity has 
had sufficient firmness to resist tho solicitations ad¬ 
dressed to him on behalf of tho murderer Coppen, and that 
tho law has been allowml to take its course. Coppen, wo 
aro glad to see, was hanged on Tuesday. We aro glad 
of this, not of course fiom any unchristian feeling towards 
Co)'rM'.N, but because we trust his death may, if tho same 
course is persistently tbllowed in other c>ase8, be tho means 
of saving the lives of a great many Ooppens, and particu¬ 
larly tho lives of their wives. It is obvious that tho effect 
of the criminal law as a deterring influence must necessarily 
depend upon the degroo of certainty with which its threat¬ 
ened punishments 01*0 actually inflicted. In proportion to 
the chandhs of oscapo thero will be a tendency to reckon on 
them, and when, in other cases, tho law is carried out, it 
will bo apt to havo tho oppearanoo of injusfcico or capric?e. 
There was unfortunately nothing novel or peculiar in the 
circumstances of tho murder which Coppen committed. It 
was only one of those too femiliar oases of the murder of a 
wife by a drunken husband which aentinue to occur with 
increasing feequency, and which^ indeed, ore becoming 
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BO Common lliat they scarcely attract ntt(M»tion. If a 
man happens in a inonuuii ul' exliilcU’Jilinn to heat his 
wife about the head with a poker, or to dance all over 
her with iron-shod clogs, the rn.agisimtos can hardly 
bring themselves to give liim more, than a few wocIvk’ 
imprisonment; and if the woman dies abundant I’casona 
are instantly suggcrt^ied why her dc'ath should ho 7‘0"!irde<l 
as a trivial kind of accidental jiumslaujLrhter. Iti tliisc 
days of expansive phiIantlu‘oj>y it is poihap.s imI g<jing too 
far to cx[)res8a hope that in j’nturo Ihe wives of woiking- 
meri may he niurdcrcd loss frequently, and that workiug- 
mon, cvori if they do not care for their wiv(‘s’ lives, will 
show some regard for their own, and avoid hharlng I lie I'ni' 
of Coj’J’KX hy ri'fruiniug as hir as poseihlo from iimlating his 
example. The ohji'cl of hanging Coi pex was of eoui.M?^ not 
to take a poor revenge on the wretched man liimself, hnt 
to \varn others who jnighi he tempted to coriiinit the s:inu 3 
crime—or, ns it is styled in the euj)heini.sm of his friends and 
sympathlzois, error—that Ihey had better not. We gather, 
however, [rom the speeches which were made nt a meeliiig 
of working-men on Saturday last at Camberwell, wlu'ro 
CoiTKN lived, that there is an opinion that greater iiidiih 
genee should he .shown to persons, e-^iiecially il' they belong 
to the ojierative elas.s, wlio kill their wi’ .-,. .Several 
fipeak(’rs mig.sl in evLcriuulioii of Ihe crime Ihal, ii was eoni- 
mitted in a moment of passion, and llinl Ihe mui Jerf'r Inul 
been jirovokcd to do it hy words from hi.s wile; and llie 
gems'al t<>ne(»f the Jiu'cting seems to hav(' l‘a\ ourcid ihi' them-y 
that a nagging wife must lay her aceoimt to he imiidored 
if her hnshand happems to get drunk or lose his temper. 
One speaker, Mr. STiuifis, even wint so far as to say that 
every one present was as liable as Ooi vi.s' to neamli a 
crime of I his kind in a monient of uucoiitrollahle passion. 
VV^e cun cmly say that we trust that, if^lr. Sii ims slnmld 
all any timo unfortunately yield to that tasle for liomieide 
which ho assumes to ho a eomnion h'liture of liuniiiii 
nalwre, at lf‘ast in hi,y «)wu class of life, ]\lr. Ci;oSS will he 
Ihcn at the Ihjino Otlice. 

It is impossible to shut our eyes to tlie i \ Mleuoo wliicli 
meets ns at every turn that at I lie present moment a eon- 
sidorahle ]»art of the population of this rountry is suifering 
from a sort of epidemic of viohmee and brutality ; and It is 
to bo feared that the origin of this disorder may in a lai'go 
degree be traced to the morliid tenderness and delicacy w itli 
which such crimes are too often treated, ll: would he absurd 
to 8uppo.se that the eveeution of (hji’n.v will eiieoniage 
Mr. .Sunnis or any other gentleman ol similar pro¬ 
clivities to murder his wife; hut if Coi‘|t..n liad hcmi 
reprieved, il might liavu had a difl'erent elfeet. This 
is a very good example of tlic sort of cases in which a 
question is raised as to the prcmeditai.ion of a, murder. Il 
was shown that (lorriiN was not in ihe habit of treating his j 
wife unkindly, but lie had for some timo fallen into I 
intemperate habits. On the night. Iiefore the murder he 
had been drinking, and when his wife ^eraoll^tratc■d with 
him, he went out for more liquor. It does not exactly 
appear how ho spent the night, but probably he was drink¬ 
ing or sleeping off his debauch. Ills wife did not see him 
again till next morning. He was then in the simp, and ns 
she passed throngh he rushed at her, and, without a word, 
Btahliocl her with a long pork-butcher’s kuifo which he 
liad in his hand. Whether tiio woman had fir-st spoken to 
him is not known, Jlefore she died she said that she was 
sorry for her husband, that she had “aggravated*’ him, 
and that she hoped ho would not be jmnished. CuiTKX, in 
the statement which he made just helbro his cxeeutmii, 
said that ho did not know whot occurred bclorc he stabh'.il 
hia wife. It is po.ssible that she may have spoken sharply 
to him, but the pj'obahility is that it was her love and 
])ity for the man that made her afterwards try to .ilueld 
him from punishment by suggesting that slio had. given 
him prosmeation. in any case, if there was provocation 
at all, it could only have been a passing word, as she 
Bccms to liavo Ixien attacked almost as soon as she 
appeared. Ir, should ho observed that Coi'i’i;N had that 
morning borrowed the knife with whicli ho committed 
the murder from a neighbouring butcher, saying ho 
wanted it to cut bread and halter, and asked to have 
it “touched up for liim”r--tlv.it is, sharpened. It is unne- 
cessajy to suppose that ho procured the knife with a do- 
Jiberato intention to use it upon his wife. He bad been 
drinking heavily, and had possibly been brooding over his 
wife’s reproaol'.es. Thoro can ho Hi tic doubt that it was 
jiot a cold and plotted murder, but that ho stabbed his 
wife bccau.so he hod maddened himself with drink, Baron 


BiiAAiWRt.r,, who tried the case, irapro.ssed upon the jury 
very strongly that if a man, without lawful cause, and 
without circumstances to rediico tho act to manslaughter, 
inflicted a deadly wound on another of which that person 
died, he wa.s guilty of murder, although the thought of 
doing it never eiil.ored his mind until tho moment bo gavo 
the fatal lilow. Ilo mlded that he told the jury that with¬ 
out a paiticlc of doubt, and that li<i was as sure of it as of 
any pvojiositioii of law ever laid clrnvu. The question is, 
m fuel, whether therii is at I ho moment of killing an inten- 
lion to kill, or to inflict :iii injury which maybe reasonably 
('.\pectcd to result in dtidh. Uiidor these oircumstauccs 
the jury had no altt'rnativo hut to find the prisoner 
guilty (tf murder, hut they were weak enough to add a 
I'ceommeudiLtiou to mercy. The JIomk SJicr.KTAUV has, 
however, taken the more correct view that those who 
are Tiu-st in want of morcy ai-o tho wives of men like 
Cori'KN. 

It is too often overlooked tliat tho object of capital 
pmii.shmcMt is to ])resorvo life; and thoro W'ould no 
<lonl»l he a general desire to put an end to such punisli- 
iimnis if Ivs would only begin, lu tho 

]M-cheni insl.inef! it is itnjio.ssihio to s.iy how far tho crime 
was preniedilaled ; but ilie diqiih of tho wound—'Six inches, 
tlirougli slays .and rlolhe.s—Hhuw.s that tho thrust must at 
Ihe moment when it was made h.avo been intended to do 
serious luirm; and it is :i.s well that experiments of this 
kind shr)uld |je diseoiir.igud. It jqqiears to have been iix 
the minds of some of tho working-men at Gambcrwcll that, 
if a 7nnii is to be hanged for killing Ids wife in a fit of 
j ilrunkennc.^s, tlii.s is an inlerferenco with the liberty (;f 
di'inkiiig. I’rom this point of view drunkenness is ro- 

g.u'ded a.s a sort of certifieato entitling the hearer to 
euijiiuit murder Avith impunity. It would bo saiisfiic- 
toiy lo lliid that Hcriou.s rclleclion on the possible conse- 
quenees of getting drunk had tlic cflcct of promoting 
Sobriety. One of the chief arguments at tho meeting at 
Camberwell was that “mercy had bc(;n shown to others 
“ wlio bad cojuinitted” Avhat is called “rash deeds” 
■iinilar to that for which CorcKN was condemned. One 
! iqieaher remarked that, “if the law were always strictly 
“ carried out, it would ho ridieuloiis to aUemtd to save 
“ Coi’i'KN.’' ’I'lic meaning of this is of course that, as other 
murderers had hi'en got oil’ ColThX might as well he got olf 
t(M). Tlierc can bo no dnubt that reprieves have been granted 
in other eases on iii.sidHcient grounds, .'ind the coniicqmmcc 
ha.'s bef'n an imprc.ssicm tliat capital puni.shment for mui'dcr 
was going to be gradually abolished. A year or two since 
a cicrgym.an at Brixton murdered his wife with great de¬ 
liberation and under circumstance.s ol peculiar atrocity, and 
hi.s life was spared for no other reason than that ho wjis a 
respect able; ])erson. It is such cases as this which confuse 
and weaken tho public sense of the gravity of crime, and 
show tlic iieec'ssity of treating it with uniform and unfalter¬ 
ing stringency. 


TIIK POfJOY OP TIIM LOCAL GOVimMKNT 
LO.Mll). 

■I'lADKUS of tho Itcport of the Local Government 
Board for 1873 ‘^^f Simon’s Beport for the 

Mime year may have noticed some traces of di,sagreoment, 
at all evcnt.s in theory, between the Board and its Medical 
Oilicer. 'riio mcdicHl journals enable us to fix more exactly 
upon tho ])()inL on which the two authorities are at vari- 
ancL. .Shortly stated, it comes to this, that the Board are 
of opinion that tho additional woik thrown on tho depart¬ 
ment by tho Public Health Acts should bo done by tho 
ordinary luspeetors, while Mr. Simox is of opinion that tho 
Bujiervision and suggestion of sanitary reforms should bo 
exclusively entrusted to Medical Inspectors. The argu¬ 
ments relied on by the advocates of tho latter course aro 
sufliciontly obvious. Tho prevention of disease is at least 
as important a work as ihe cure of it; and if we do not 
think of putting laymen to do tho one, why should wo put 
timrn to do the otlier ? The business of the Inspector is to 
bring the couchisious of sanitary science to bear pn tho 
facts vyhich lie finds existing in bis district, and ho will do 
thi.s with far gi-oater suceoss if he is himself experiment¬ 
ally acqmilutcd with these conclusions, or has perhaps 
assisted in establishing thorn, than if he merely accepts 
them at .second-hand. This reasoning leaves out of sight 
tAvo very important considerations. Tho first is 
that, though tho importance of preventing, disease is as 
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great as that of curing it, tho ditficulty of pro venting it 
is very mucli less. Tlie cure of actual disease is tho liighcst 
achievement of tho medical art. The prevention of discino 
is really little more tlian a matter of common sense. A 
layman will bo helpless in the presence of typhoid fever, 
but ho may know as well as the doctor that tho pollntion 
of drijiking water by sewage is the ordinary cause of 
typhoid, and an examination of thcixjlative positioii.s of (.lie 
well and the cesspool will t-ell whether such communication 
is likely to exist in a particular case. An invesLigatiuii of 
this kind is not specially doctor’s work; it is as much a 
matter for the civil engineer, or for any one who can use a 
two-foot rule, can ascertain the fall of tho ground, and can 
find out whether the soil i.s porous or retentive. No doiilit 
it is essential that tho Iusy)ector should ho able, if 
necessary, to chock his conclu.sions by reference to an 
expert. An analysis of the water contained in tho well 
may disclose tho presence of sewage, and this fact i.s 
valuable both us satisfying the Tnsijector that be drew the 
right inference from the proximity of the well and tho 
cesspool, and also as putting the case in a. more convincing 
and serviceable form, lint the necessity of having iru’dical 
oxpert.s to w-fer to does not involve tlio necessity of having 
every Inspector a medical export, and there is no reason 
why tho choice of tho department should bo restricted to 
members of a single profe.ssion when the technical training 
pi'cnliar to that profession is not universally required. 

Tho sebond con!5idera.t Ion left oat of sight by what, for 
convenumco sake, may bo called Uio medical party is of 
still greater weight. The work of the Local Crovernment 
Board is hardly ever a work of first instance. When the 
central authorities have made up their Tiiiuds tbat‘sucli 
or such sanitary measures ought b) be undertaken in sueh 
or such a district, they have not got simydy to give tho 
order and set tho wt>rk in train. Tho real obstacle.s to 
sanitary pi'ogress have still to ho overcome ; tho local au¬ 
thorities have to ho convinced that tlu^ measures in qiies- 
tion arc really necessary. It is with tbe.^o local authorities 
that the initiative rests, for the very simple reason that it 
is by the ratepayers whom they rcju'OSiMit, that tlio cost of 
the work will have to he borne. The Local Clovornincut 
Board have the power, in the last resort, of supcavseding the 
local authorities, hut it is evident that, jf thi.s power \\('re 
often resorted to, the nnpopnlarity of the central auilioritie.s 
would be so great as to constitute a grave mlditiomil difli- 
culty ill the way of amendment, ft is of oxirenio impoi t- 
auco, thorofore, that the suggestious made to tho local 
autlioritie,s by the Jiispeetoi^i should ho jmt forward in 
snob a way as to excite as little opposition as possible. 
Tho success of tho work W'ill greatly depend on the 
temper in wliicli it in taken up, and what tliis 
temper is will often bo greatly determined by the 
action of tho Inspector. It is not meant of courso that a 
medical Inspector may not be in all rc.spccts as jiidioious 
jia a lay Inspector. But the medical Inspector would have 
a prejudice to get over which docs not exist in tho case of 
a lay Inspector. Tho local authorities suspect a doctor, 
and tho more ignorant and difficult they are to deal with 
tho stronger will he the hold of this suspicion on their 
minds. They will fancy that the doctor recommends tlu‘so 
changes because ho must ho rccoraiiieiidiiig something. 
They will look upon tho proposed improvements a.s so much 
doctor’s stuff, w'hicli the patient has to take, not to heuclit 
himself, hut to swell tho doctor’s hill. Then; arc few thii;gs 
that Englishmen dislike more than the thought of being 
delivered over to a professional class, whether it be medical, 
legal, or clerical. There is a latent diaholiof in tlio value of 
sanitary measures, which it would not Uko much to rouse i nto 
active life, and nothing would Ik; so likely to have tUi.s elVect 
as to treat the expenditure of tho whole country on sauitary 
reforms as a matter to ho decided by a few doctors. 

Even if it wore noeessiiry that the work of inspection 
should in all cases bo done by doctors, it would be 
advisable to communicate with the local authorities 
through laymen; and when, as happen.s to bo tho case 
here, there is no need for anything of the sort, to make 
doctors Inspectors would bo wantonly to throw ob- 
stacles in the way of sanitary administration. Tho cir. 
cumstance that a suggestion has, so to speak, been filtered 
through the brain of a layman will often dispose a local 
authority to accept or at all events to consider it, when, if it 
had come straight from a medical expert, it would have l>een 
dismissed without ceremony. This is not an advantage to bo 
despised, and when, as in the present case, it can be 
eeoared without sacrifioing any of the real essentiala 


of sanitary progress, it would have been exceedingly foolish 
of the Local Government Boanl to forego it. No doubt 
thert; are spticial subjects of inquiry which ])ropcrly come 
under the cognizance of the i.iodical officers of the de¬ 
partment, just as there are othur.s which properly come 
under the cognizance of its engineering officers. ]\Ir. 
Simon’s ivLjjort lor 1S73 gives an abstract of forty-two such 
inr|niri('S (’/inducted during tliab year. The ground for all 
these inquiries had been an actual outbreak of disease or 
nil unuHiially high rate of morlalily. Here plainly a 
dector was tlio pi-oper person to apply to. But when once 
the prevalernu! of disease has hi'.eu traced to its origin, 
the exclu.sivo function of the jacdical expert is at end. 
In almost all these instaure.s flic beat of tho mischier lay 
in the watiT supply, and the point lor tho Local 
Gov(!rnmcnfc Board to consider wa.s what stops ought 
to he rciconimendod to the local authorities to pro¬ 
vide tho inhalutants with something that they can 
drink without ri.sk of being jioisoncd. Tho questions 
which pi’csent th(;niselveH in connexion with this iin^uiry 
will he mainly of a financial charaetcr. l^iiro wafer cun 
always be liad if people choose to pay for it, tliough there may 
be casi'H in wdiicli it would cost less to nimovo tluj ontiro 
population of a village tliari to bring pure wafer within 
their reach. I’o ascertain from what source water enn bo 
obtained, and at what outlay, to advise on the respective 
merits of the ditlereut plans proposed, to proas upon the 
local anthoritiefi tho need of doing something and tho 
Ruperior r(;onomy of doing something that shall be really 
effectual—these aro the duties of uii Inspector'when once 
tho outbreak has been ti-aced to its cause, and there is not 
one of these which cannot he as well pcrforuu’dhy aliiymau 
as by a doctor. 

I'he mention of these inquiries reminds us of one very 
ficrious omission in tlio Keport of tho Local Government 
Bufm'- for 1873, Tho Ileport of tho previous year con- 
taiiK n a similar snminary of eighty-one. inquiries instituted 
during 1S72. Wo called attention at the time to the ex¬ 
traordinary sanitary conditions which these Iloixn'ts dis- 
clo.sed, and W'o added that the corresponding fabular 
slatemcMit which would appear in tho Keport of 1873 
ought to contnm another column, giving tho action ol 
the contriil authority in all cases in which the local antho 
rity Jiad failed in its duty. Lin fortunately, no siicli 

cnlnmn has been added to tho present Kcjioit; and, 
wdiat is even more to be rcgix’tti’d, nothing is said as lO 
what has been done in tho cases rejiorLed on in 1S72. 
It follows, ilioreforo, that during thoso two years some¬ 
thing like one hundred and twenty places were dis¬ 
covered in which the inhabitants had no choice hut to drink 
scw'ngo, and, of no ono of tlieso hundred and twenty 
placc.s arc wo told that any measures have been taken hi 
give them something to drink which is not sewage. Wo 
d(.> not doubt that in some, perhaps in many, tho author!- 
ties liave hestirrod themselves to put an eiul to this liltliy 
and dangerous state of tilings. But it is extremely iir.proU- 
able that none of these authoritie.s have been in default, 
and it is very desirable that the public Rhoiild know 
whi(;h and how many of them have faded to carry out. tho 
order.s of the TiOcnl Government Board, and wliat has 
been done to protect tho inhahitunts against prevcntahlo 
(liseHse wdn.ro tluso orders have not heim cJUTied out. 
It is of the greatest niomout to tho Local Government. Bi ai d 
that it should be supported by a strong and inudligont 
public opinion, and the first i’c(T[uisito to tho crcafuni of 
this opinion is an accurate knowledge of facts. When 
eighty-nne oases in which whole villages arc condemned 
to drink sewage arc ciiumciutcd in un official Keport, and 
tho next Keport comes out and makes no mention of what 
has heeii done to relievo them, the charitable suppositiou 
w’ould bo that tho load authorities liave done all that was 
required of them, and that tho central department took this 
as too ranch a matter of course to deserve mention. If 
this is the explanation, it is only fiiir to the locrd antho- 
ntios that it should be published. If tho charity which 
hopeth all things has in this instance been greatly dcceiv(?d, 
it is C(|nally dosii-ahlo on other grounds that tlu; short¬ 
comings of the local authorities should not be conceal off 


CLERUJAL AMUSEMENTS. 

HE recent correspondence between tho Bishop of Jiincolu and 
the owner of Apology produces a rather uiixed feeling. We 
do not doubt indeed that th® Bishop was in the right. As a 
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ppneral principle^ tlia oI(arf<y will not strengtlicn tlie position of 
Ih© (Jhureh i>y ‘becoming owners of race-liorrio.?. And if the 
culprit had been half a century younger, wo eliould have felt 
not only Rj>proval, but sympathy, fur the episcopal netion. Perhaps 
tho plea of age ought to make no legal differene**. Oll'enders aro 
oftou pardoned on the gTr»und of tender yeare; hut the indulgence 
due to old ago is not generally umlerstood to mean license fjr 
breaking the law. Aa n matter of fact, however, it necessKrily 
filters our foelingR. We cannot bo hard iiptm an old man foV 
preserving some of the prejudices of his youlli. Horsera-’lng 
was never a distinctly cleriwil amusement; but at lo.*u«l it may 
bo said tliat in Mr. King’s youth tho con-uptiojis which i:re 
now throfvtening to drive rcspoctiihle men from the spurt were 
by no means so flugrunt as tliey are now. Moreover, it is im¬ 
possible not to fool a sneaking admiration for tin old man wlio 
retains his snorting enthusiasm. Kightly or wrongly, it seems to 
imply a kina of niascuUnc vigour which is a good nualily even 
in a clergyman. Whether or not Mr. King is a model priest, we 
fool that, in all probability ho is a fine spf‘?l*ijuen of the liiiglinh 
breed; wo cannot help in our hearts applauding tho old gontlHiiian's 
pluch, just as we used to aduiiro Lord Ihiimor.'^ton fur .similar 
qualities; and it is not quit© plain at first sight wliy a cliarach v 
which may be eatimahio in tho ruler of a country should ho 
altogether inadniis.'^ible in the pa.stor of a parish. 

This, indeed, is tho most interesting question suggestud hv (lie 
rcc4‘ut discussion. Oonsidering Mr. King’s ag’e, li(‘ (Cannot ho 
a scandal to his Bi.shop for very longr, even if ho hlioifnl 
riJvido another puxsJo for Mr, Thom. U it probable tU.it 

is e.vamplo will ho imilttUal by his younger broilirtm. The very 
last (‘harg© which is likely to be brought against tlm clecgy is lli.at 
they uni given to keep race-humve. Rut the scandal Ciiiued by Mr. 
King suggests aouie rathiit curious questiou.s as to the disquolili- 
cations imposed by the clerical character. Tho rule in al! such 
nmttera is ludehnite onougb, and is lixed rather by tradition and 
by custom than by logitral con.Mderatiou.«i. A dengymau nmy 
indulge in most athletic spfirts •, ho may play cricket or br<‘ak his 
neck in the Alps-, lishing is aliiiust aCliristiun virtuo-, and, accurd- 
ing to Mr, Trollope, no iimuseuiout is better suited to Ih*' clergv 
than hunling. llej-e, however, we conic upon dehiiUiablo ground, 
and probably the prejudice agaiu.si a luintiiig iiar.son is rather 
growing iu strength than otlierwise. The objection l-i hunting, so 
far as it has any reasonuhlo ground, rests upon the pie.sumption 
that tlui nniuaement coels too much lime and money to Iw com¬ 
patible with active devotion to a ])rofossiou; and so far it docs not 
speciiilly atllpct tho clergy. A young- barrister or doctor wlio 
followorl the houn^l© wlien he ouglit to be .‘jitting in court or 
Ritnnding ut a hospital would soon tiudhis pruspcct.s injured: and 
tJio same remark applies iu a much stronger degree to tim I’lirf. A 
clergyman who luis a sulheient margin of time and money to bo 
able to attend to horse-racing must Ihj a very exceptional nieinber 
of bis yirtifessioii. 

'■J'his purely utilitarian argument, howevm-, i.s m.'inif’eslly insnili- 
ciont to aocouut for the sentiment. The incongniity het-veen the 
clerical character and the Turf is not really piMdiiced bv ihe ditli- 
culty of tinding time for the two occupations. The Tiu-f is n<jt 
fit for tho clergy, as most people will Ije indinod to say, because, 
as at prcsmit managed, it la a dcMuoralizing unuisemcnt. fine 
of the evils which a clergyUiati ought to denounce is the 
taste for gambling; and liorae-racing is rapidly becaming more 
and mow decidedly a mere alternative to roinjc-ct-noir. Ad¬ 
mitting that it is not necessarily immoral for half a dozen 
gentlemen to try whose horso can run tho fastest, it noHt 
be added that this is by no means an oxhaustive descrip¬ 
tion of moclora horse-racing. Tho crowd which is to bo found 
upon our race-courses is not exactly in the frame of mind appro¬ 
priate to divmo service; nor docs its conduct generally imply 
that it has much Liid to heart tho tesiching of any variety of 
clergyman. The practices which are fostered by betting men are 
not exactly in harmony with an elevated system of Christian 
ethics. .A man, in short, who should preach on Sundays utjd 
attend race-courses on week-dfiys would probably have to rub 
shoulders for six days with all tlie vices which ho denounces on 
the seventh. He would ho bound to warn any of hi» oongrogatioR 
that, if they choso to go ujion the Turf. would Ui trying the 
old experiment of touchiii pitch without L»ing deliled; and it 
w'ould scarcely emx)uragoa neiief in his sincerity if he tit onco pro¬ 
ceeded to try the exj^ieriment himself. A sullicient ly ingenious excuse 
indeed has been nut forward by some of the spurting newspapers. 
They admit tlmt tne Turf is in great need of puritication, and they 
ask how it is to he purified if all honourable iiion should stand 
almif. Mr. King, tboy say, luid doubtless with [wrfect ^ith, is 
a perfectly honourable man; he has nothing to do with lietting or 
with luiy of tho doubtful practices which it fosters, and acts up to 
the good old theory which regards racing as a means of iixqproviug 
the breed of horses. Thi.'^, of course, raise.s the old qimstion how 
fkr a luiiii U justified in doing what is iu itself innocent when it 
incidentally V’coraes a teiiapt.ation to other?. In this case the 
answer docs not seem to he v-eiy doubtful. 'Hie mere fact that a 
perfectly honourable man keeps racehorses without himself siinc- 
tioaing any malpractices does not necessarily teud to improve tho 
moral atraosphore. It may at least be said with just os much pro¬ 
bability that roguoe flouriiw because they are mure or less sanc¬ 
tioned by honest people. If the Turf simply consisted of a number 
of knavoipreylog upon each other, it would be a nuisaiice to be 
Buppressed OS soofi as possible. The fket that it is still patronised 
by tnimy men of uBdoaVted honour is that which enables 


it to hold its ground. Therefore m honest man who 
keeps racehorses is encouraging an institution which is, to say the 
least, of verv doubtful tendencies; and if his profession is Ono 
which imposes upon him the duty of inculcating moral improve¬ 
ment, he cannot be. excused for the negative merit of not actually 
doing wrong liimstdf. iio incurs a certain rc^sponsMity by mixing 
in Such an occiipution, and could only be excused if ho took active 
measures to put down the uhuaos which threatou to make it an 
unmixed nuisance. It would of course be a further question, which 
we need not ai-gue, whether even in that case he would not act 
more elloctually by denouncing the evil from out.side. 

Thi.s cunsideration .sugge.sU the true re:ison wliy a clergyman 
should be required to ubservo a higher standard than other 
men. He cannot, it may bo said, he excused simply on the 
ground of his per.'^onal innocence. Ho is bound to caiTy on a 
warfare against the evils of modem society, as well as to abstain 
fi-Din fostering them. And yet there is some dilliculty in mousuring 
the torce of this distinction. J-lvcry man, clergymtui or layman, 
i.s bound to ]n-ote8t, so fur as opportunity serves, against the 
rorniplums which he t*ncmLiiters. If a clei-gyman has a more 
(U'rinitc pi'pitioii and mure frequent opportunities of discharging 
this duly tlum other men, it does not follow that others are 
free from th«' same obligalion within their own sphere of 
employment. Jn fact, the question cannot be fully solved without 
inquiring into tho true meaning of the clerical calling. People 
who take tlie higho.-^t view' of that calling will naturally be iii- 
i lmod. ns a malUT of propriety and decariim, if not as a mutter of 
rth?olute duty, to draw tv deeper lino between tho amiiscmeuts 
permitted to the cleigy and to the laity. In this, as in utany 
other iippmeiitly trivial questions, wo find that wo ai-e really 
coining iqion profound contrasts of belief. What appears to be 
meroly ii, quc,slion of external manners really runs up into questions 
abmt our most solemn conceptions of duty and of the universe. 
W’itJiout entering upon any such speculations, wo may remark that 
the scandal piv(?u by such coses lus iliat of Mr. King illusli-ates a 
greiit social cinmge. lu Mr. Herbert Spencer’.s phraseology, tho 
clerical type is Ix'iiig more and more difl'orentiatfid from tho ordi¬ 
nary lay type. This may or mny not be on tlio whole an 
udvautage, hut it e.ortainly tends to tho disappeai-uneo of a 
cluu'iieter which w’as not without its iiiorils. 'Hie old-lWhioned 
elergym.-in who 1ms iu him ii touch of the country gentleman has 
K*<-n in hi.? day a very useful member of society. Ho had his 
fiiults undouhledly. The special iiit.Hrest? of his profc.ssion might 
sutler from his other propensities. IVrImps he, hated poachers so 
iiitruipcly c? Lo be r.\ther blind to the poor imin’.s tomnlalious, and 
wn.s sometime? more inti;restc<l in improving the breodof pigs than 
in nlleTiding to tbo souls of his i)an. 4 iioner.s. Yet his intercrjt in 
tlip ordiiiiiry jiiirsuits of his ncigliboura w.i3 not altogether a bad 
tiling, Ho struck deep roots into the sod, and was an imporlaiit 
raemlx*!* of tho social organism. 'We generally abuse tlie oighteCnth- 
contury parson as a sordid and fieltish kind of person. His reli¬ 
gion was not of an exalted type, and consisted to a gi’oat extent in 
a hearty lialn'd fur wliat ho called enthusiasts—tliat is to say, for 
anvbody wlio, like Woaley and Whit*.field, tried to rouse the 
people from H comfortable iudiil'erenco. He was not so averse to 
a job as ho ought to have been; he wa.s apt to seek for promotion 
by unworthy coTice?.sion9 to po.^ible patrons; and if he became a 
bi.?hop, he thought it only pro^H*r to save a comfui-table forlimo out of 
hie revenues, and to |iTeeenthi8 iioarest relntionB to all tliebestlivings 
in the diocese. Houhtliiss we have (-loared away a gixiHt many 
abuses, and our present race of clergymen take a higher view of 
llieir duties .und luo inon- devoted to llunr proper work. JJut w'e 
generally begin to rocogiii/e tho merits of an old institution wdien 
we lo.'^u it, and there are soma eharms in the domestic quiet of the 
fieorgian period, when the Church was not yet tom by furious 
party spirit, snd many oxcelleut cloiy^V«ion led a good homely 
piitriarclial life, suivounded bythoir families and rospeirted by theiV 
parishioner?. Their Hormon* were undoubtedly aleep-eompolling, 
and their clmrchos shocked all modem notions of architectural 
preprielv. They doubted tho advantages of schools, and vs-ero ab- 
Bolulel} impenetrable to now ideas. Jlut the thought of tJiat era 
of compiu'atii p repose is iu some ways agreeable in these more 
fovei isn times, and wc cannot help fancying th.T,t the old-fuahionod 
parson, who was not so much of a priest imd a good deal more of 
the tanner, was sometimes superior to his more straitlaced successor 
if he occasionally also degenerated into a Ti-uHiber. As lb© old 
order changes we look back with souih regret, ihrmgli we must con¬ 
fess that a man ought to live in liis own century, and ^s to be 
suppressed when he survives too far into auotW. 


FASTOLV AS A STKPFATHJiU. 

F AK up among the oolite hills of Wiltshire, close to tho 
debaleable country of Blaughtorford ^ and Yatton, lien the 
narrow valley of Castle Combe. Tiro at its Iroad was oihjo 

a pl^ of fifiuiG iinportaaco, but it has now little attnujtion for tho 
towst. The chureh is, in a sense, amc^eiit \ but its look of wU- 
quity lias been carefully ** restored " aw»y. The House which cloe^y 
Mjoinod it, and which for a dosen generations was the inberihmee 
of tho Scropes, has been deserted a new owner for a more 
healthy if less intereslinff'site, and very so<m few traces will 
remain of a fiunily whi^, aftier having in the fenrterath sad 
fifteenth centuries overshadowed the land, is now reduced to the 
one remaining stem which has nemr left its native Wensfeydahi. 
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The Scropos of Ooatle Oomhe ■were little diatin^iihod. Their inff child tnedo the Ijady Millicettt wiah for her sen persuade 

founder, one of the feyourites of Richard II., and high in the her hueband' to grant her the fhvour, we eannot guom, poor 
eervico of hie aacoeesor, was the only man of eminence the houae Scrope says, “ He boughte me and soldo me aa« hcste, againsl aU 
produced, If we except the last of his race, the genial author of />««• right and lawe." Ho further enumerates a mimbsT of injuries and 
StMlkinff. But Wiluam Scropo was not the first literary man of bis damngos in goods and chattels which iio had rtHroived from hia step- 
family, though Stephen Scrope, his ancestor, is almost forgotten*, fathoT, hut tho groat point of the complaint is of a dilVcreut hind, 
except for the one great misfortune of his life, we should seldom While ho was away from homo hy ri^eived some bodily hurt, wo 
ro^ his name or his writings. ()n the tower of Castlo Oomho cannot now say what, and if we interpret him aright he bocaino a 
church theio is a shield of arms which belongs to no Wiltshire cripple for life, for ho “ took sykeriess a xiij or xiv yero’a swyng, 
family, but eveiy Tillager can point it out to the visitor, and few whereby,” ho adds, “ I am disfigured in person and shall bo whilst 
am 80 ignorant or so wise as not to smile as they l*omark that it 1 live." He dora not seem to have over been knighted, and proha* 
was placed upon the wall by the famous Sir John yalstaft*. bly some deformity precluded him from canr^ying arms. 

The true character, of Fastolf as it comes out in the Paston Steplien Scrope’s grievances wew' destined to be of very 
Tjettora is not very different from that which Shakspeare hue drawn long standing. TYstolf sundved till 1459, and, having once 
under tho name of FalstnfF j and tho j'evolationH mado by Iho grasped tho e.«!tato, was in no hmry to let it go. Though 
Paatoua and their correspondents are fully borne out by various other lii.^ wife dieil thirteen yours bedoro him, he continued in ]ioa8^ 
pieces of contenipora^ evidence. Sir John whs not, as wo have sion during his life, for ho hft«l persuaded his stepson to sign a 
lately in some places teen told to believe, a very estimable hero in deed while very young, and probably unaware of the uwmning 
the French wars. The whole story of his foreign ail ventures has of the act, by virtue of which he remained undisturbiMl, oven m- 
considerahle interest. Whether he lost the hiittlo of Patay and fusing tho young man’s very rcasouahlo request to have Casllo 
won tho ** battle of tho Herrings,” whether he killed the Duke of C'Ombo to farm. To have grunted it would have been to interrupt 
Alen^on at Agincourt or only took the Duke’s son at Vermt*uil,wo the course of action on which ho had early entered. During his 
need not pause hero to inquire, llis matrimonial relations are so tenancy of the estate he a(lministered its affairs chiefly through a 
curious, and connected him with so many remarkalile character-^, certain W'^illinm, whoso surname is a question, for he was called 
that it may be quite worth while to oxamino them by themselvea. both Botoner and Wyreestor, a man not iinlmown to thine, of 
Why Shakspearo should have selected him to play the part first whom a full account is to be found in tho Paston Letters and 
assigned to Sir John Oldcastle, why ho should have given him so other placc.s. To Fastolf he made himself very useful as steward, 
unenviable a notoriety, why he should have deprived him of his secretary, herald, and indeed factotum. Marly doeuments in bw 
social rank—for ho was a Ivnight of tho Garter—and other ques- h.mdwriting have come to light lately, and are notic^ by the 
tious of the sntno kind have been very fully discu.s.'»ed by atmh'nts locnl archoudogists. Wyrccstorb adminirtration is well illustrated 
of Shalcspoaro; but that he is not unjustly vilified under the by the fate of n sporting parson, one John Grene, who whs fined 
character of awtMit Jack” appears plainly enough liy some of forty marks for some depredations in the pirli, and by thut of a 
his letters in the Paston correspondence, as for instance, when he prtideccHsor of Greno’s, who, with throe other clergymen, was con- 
writes to his agent at Caistor, “ 1 pray you send mu word who dare viclcd of poaching, and duly amerced by Iho remoraeloss William, 
he BO hardy to kick against you in iny right, end say to them on It is still a question whether Wyir-ester, or Btophon Scroj^e's 
my b<*.hiilf that they wiall he qnyt as far as law and reason will; and cousin, tho Far! of Worcester, was tho translator of Oaxton’s 
if they will not dread nor obey, tiien they shall bo q^uyt by Black- edition of “Tnlly," Another of FastotTs most ready instvuraents 
hoard or Whiteboard, that is to say by God or the dt-Vil.’’ In nn was 'fhonias Howys, or Ilowis, who was also parwm of Castle 
article on Jack Cade’s rebolUoti published scmie years agrfin tlie Cumbe. It is to llowie, then in Norfolk, that ho wrote the letter 
FortnujhtUj iimm Mr. Gairdnor quoted this letter in olucida- quoted above. He lH?carae Hir John’s executor, and persuaded him 
tion of Fahyan’s “ Bluebeard and other counterfeit names." Mr. to leave some money for the repair of the churches on his estates; 
Gairdner’s authority is deservedly high, but he seems to have it is probably owing to this bequest that the Fastolf arms appear 
stumbled hero. FastolCs strong languajpa contains apparetitly a on th(! Castle Combo tower. 

reference to the dresses worn by the prominent characters in some U I'astolf was hard upon *Scropo iu the matter of the estate, ho 
popular miracle-play. wns not more lenient iu that of the wanlship. He. took him to 

Fastolf himself was of a good and ^^^^althy family, which Franco in one of hhs expeditions, but at Honflem* tlie young 
flourished not without credit in the Eastern counties tluri»ig the man foil into disgrace with the local authorities, and had tho 
thirteenth and two following centuries; and one of them was Sheri If mortification of seeing Sir John take part against him. Ho 
of London in tho year in which Sir Nicholas Brorn her, Richard managed to escape to Enghmd and took refuge with his mother; 
‘‘Duke of Troy," was hanged at Tyburn. Lord Kimberley nqine-sents, hut it is veiy characteristic of Fastolf to fiud that he iii-risted on 
in tho female line, the senior brunch of the fiiroily, which whs seated Scropo mniving a payment for his board at homo, and at last turned 
at Kimberley Park. A younger son's sun, and a miuor at tho time Kira out of doors on m?count of his inipocuniosity. .Soon uffor this 
of hi,s faIher's death, John Fastolf e.arly madonequnintmuo with the Scrope married, in order, as wa.'4 !»aid, to find a homo, but how 
harsh customs which he afterwards himself used to such purpo.^c, V\'e rnurriago conduced to that end (hies not very clearly appoiu-. Fuslolf, 
firsthearof him in Ireland, w'hither he had accorapuiiicdRichnrd 11 ., pt-rfcctl}* consistent, now demanded his fine of 500 raarli:- for his 
and where ho seems to have remained during tho g<»vernment of ward's marriage, and actually obtained tho money after incosiiaat 
Sir Stephen Scrope, who w'as I^ord Deputy under Henry IV,, or importunity ('xtending over many yoare. 

rather Lord Deputy’s deputy. Sir Stephen and his two brothera A side light is thrown upon Stephen ScroWs character by a 
were tho husbands of tho Tiptoft co-hcire.saes, and Castle Combo iminuscript in the Haileian collection, of whicB Mr. Blades gives 
was tho inhoritaiico of the liody Millicent. When Sir Stoj'heu an account in his/J^c q/" CW.r/ou. It is on paper, and consists of a 
left her a wndow, which he. did in 1408, she was rich, if not very translation of the lht$ Mvraiix which ina ditfoTotrt 

young, and her children were minora. Her little boy was eight or tr.m.slation was Caxton’s first hook printed in Knghwul with a 
nine at tho most, and his sister—for there wore but the two date. Tho paper is in poor condition, but part of tho colophon is 
living “probably younger. Sir Stephen died in Irehmd, and in still legible and riiti.s thus:—“Now* late tmnshtyd out of French 
those days Ireland was a long way from Wiltshire. IJoav w.a.-j tung in to Kriglysh them of our Lord Mccccl. to .lohn Fostalf 
she to 1*011101 without an escort, and who was so well fitted to Km'ght for his contompmerm and sohis by Stevyn Scrope .'•qnyor 
imdortake tho charge as the young Norfolk knight who had been eoniio in low to the said Fostalle. Deo gracia.i.” This de-dim- 
lon^ devoted to her lamented lord? Ho was now twenty-eight, tion places Scrope in an amiable light; how the ofl'ering whs re- 
while she was thirty-six at the least. But such small diserepan- ceivod does not appear. By an amusing mistalte Mr. Blades spaks 
ties were little thought of then, and widows, especially rich ones, of Fastolf ns fSir .John Fastolf Hart. He was a hamjeret, which 
wore not expected to wait long in mourning. Jjady Milliceut, if may have led to the error, but it is one of tho very few to he found 
one account is to bo trusted, was however very discreet in this in tho book. 

matter, for it was not imtil Sir Stephen had been dead for eleven Scrope’s marriage, or marriages, furnishes another curious example 
months that she accepted the hand of Sir John. Sheshoxved some of Fastolf's disposition. One of the first of the rast<»n Lettm is a 
prudence in her prenuptial arrangements, for her now husbaml request to his .stepson to use his influence to corrupt a (vrtain 
Dound himself, wo read, to pay her too^. a year pin-money, and judge, his wife’s father. Whether this was Sir William'Yt lvorton 
the payment was continued until 1445. Exct.‘pt in tliis matter, or Sir Richiu'd Bingham does not appear. Scrope wms twico 
there is little further mention of ikdy Millicent; but a p(»em is married, and each time to the dnughter of a judge, and Fastolf 
Still extant which was possibly written by her son, in which she wishes it should be delicately conveyed that a reward might be 
is eulc^zcd for her virtues, and her life of thirty-seven years as wife had by n perversion of justice. 

of Sir John Fastolf is spoken of, but without a word as to conjugal At length, in NoveraW 1459, after an illness which lasted one 
felicity or any Efuch topic, * hundred and forty-eight dajT}, he died at Caistor. His will still oxists 

Sir John had no sooner married the dowager than he began at Magdalemi College, Oxford, and somo account of it nod other 
to arrange for tho heir's disposal so as best to advantage himself, documents relating to him occura in tlie recent Report of tho His* 
A still more distinguished and scarcely less famous Imight is torical Manuscripts Ooramission. It .Was made in Jun^ therefore 
brought on the scone. One or two recent revelations have done near the beginning of his iUness, but wns only proved by Fasten and 
much to dethrone Sir William G^oigne from the pedestal he Ilowis, his executors, in 1467. Fastolf himself had'taught them 
long occupied. His concurrence with futoR on this occasion is that possession is nine points of law, and they did not fail to make 
among them. While the boy Sinrope was still of tender years, use of their knowledge. His wishes were never carried out as to 
Gascoigne purchased his wardship tor a sum which may be calcu- tho foundation of a college at Caistor, and much of his property 
lated at about 3,500/. in our money. Nor was the minor’s consent was wasted in litigation as to the authenticity of a will “ Don¬ 
ated. A comphiiiit is still extant in which Stephen says that the cuptivo," which he was said to have made on firs deaflib-fl 'fwo 
traseuction too* plhoe in tho very year of Fbsto^a marriage wirii things seem certain—^namely, that Stephen Scrape, by wlujfw [w* 
his taoAer. But within a dioit rime we find him back i^n in perty ho had so laorgely nrcreoaod his own moans, reCMved ncithing 
the custody of Ms stepfether. ’Whether Gasco^d’f disgrace on from him, and that Magdalene College, which Kts hitherto 
thoaccfSBwnofHenry v.j or whether tlra loss of her aole'remain- reckoned him among its wneftictora, and still owns some lands 
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'which once,were his, only obtained them by tho adroitness of 
Bishop Waynflete, the rest of the CHlate iroin;( to Sir .folin PuMton. 
As for Castle Combi;, when poor Scropo at last cuuio into possession 
he was already an old man. 


TiiK cnt'nni ooN<irj;.s.s at juiUiiiTo.v. 

T he Church (’oriifress has fairly won rucof?nilion .tj ;iu clement 
in the Churcli feystein evistinp' uinler an iurorinal 

charter, nml wielding nothing more tangihlo than lulliieuce, but 
at the sumo time meeting wants wliicb a more precis^dy organi/i.d 
body might perhaps be too iiielnstic to supply. I‘l:u li Congii M 
iniibt accordingly be .judged by the wisdom sliown in llio sclnclioii 
of its subjects, the ability with which they ure tioalcu, tho repio- 
aentative character of tlie gathering, and the numbers luul tone «)f 
tho audience which li.steu.s to the, discusMous. AVc cnnrnd com¬ 
plain of the oue which has ju^t concluded at Brighton in anv of 
those particulars. In the matter of uunihers it uas huger lli.jii 
any of its predecoHSoi’s. It lias iibo sot a good example to all 
'W'hich may come after it in the general toh'ralioji which cM crv 
party has shown for tho very dechlodly prommneed opinions of 
porsoufl with whom for tlio ixat oi' the year they an; in 
their respective Unions and Associations in a condition of clironic 
warfare. There was indeed one storm wlu-n an indir^cKH L county 
member brohe in upon a peaceable ami solid debate on iho cuu.'ili- 
tutioual character of Convocatiou with a. stump appeal to tliat 
body to swoop out of the ruhrics everything-which iho gallant 
repreaentalive for W'est Snssev wai.s pleased to llilok Jh)ni,ijii/,iiig% 
or ho for over fallen. Jiut Colonel Jlarttidot Juul only Iiimself lo 
blame for the disturbance. Not only wore his remarks barely 
w'ithin the* question by a Ptnuiied interpretatinii of its wording-, 
but tliev came from a member who bad made himself proiuiiieut 
by the heat with which ho had supported the Public Won-^liip 
1 Jill, and were addres-scd to a lunot iug partly compo.^ed of iho^.; who, 
being his constitiicntp, had no tasttjfor being so iccluredjimd jiartlv 
of tliosc who, not being his constituents, nvi'iitcd.-Jeeiiig ilu-Cliurcli 
Oongre.'S turned into tlio hillings for Sussex, llis outhuivL was 
accordingly accepted as a t-hallengc to Archbi.shops and aggriiwed 
j-iarishiomTft to malm the Act as xiudictixo in its opmaiion as 
possible, and waa received accoidingly. A socond yti-nii wdiirdi 
had nearly broken out on a similar provoavtiou was tu'i >;dy allau'd 
by tho lliahop of Uhichtwter lie.speaking a hearing for ihe speaker 
—a clergy man whoso antecedents ought Lo have saved him IVoui 
so false a position—on the gi-omid that be seemed to bn “now” 
approaebing tho question. 'J'lioao whoso lovo for the ('liurch iif 
IJnglaiul nud its Congresses was of the negative order exulted over 
those paiSsing-- gusts as hopeful signs of an imim-nM* tempest on the 
following morniug-, when the tliMCussioii of tlio fabrics and I lie 
services of the Chiurli iii relation to the wants of tlie Liimv coiihl 
so readily be turned into a free liglitovcr the Public Wor.-'liip Act. 
These prophets of ill were signrdly di.scoucerted by the result, for 
although the vast Dome of tliu Jkivilioii w’a-s crowded with tho Jiot 
qurits of butli sides, the discus'ian went oll'iu perfect govid temper, 
with no references to tho irritating Act, ami with just so nuicli 
divergence of views as to unike it lively. Tho speaking, which 
was preponderalingly on tlio side which is de.-^iroiis of maintiiining 
the uioi'o ecroiuouioLi.s character of Mnglish woi.-ihip, verv couclu- 
aively showed that any attempt under the Hill of the Archliislnqi, 
or of any other man, to onlbrce a ilead levid of punUinical 
austority in our congregatioiuil devotions could only re.suU in a 
bitter conllict, out of which the Church itaolf could luirdly 
em<«*ge as an I'lstabli.shmcnt. 

The keynote of harmony had no doubt been very huppily struck 
at the lirst of tlie meetings, for vvliich a subject was wisely cIio.miti 
well calculated to take liie thougbis of the member.-’ pn-.^ent out 
of their purely in.sular trouble.^ and disputes. The Old (hitholic 
movement was the topic seleeled, and tlie Conference at Bunn, 
although it had come o(l‘subsequetitly to Die selection of the .’sub¬ 
ject, very naturally gave Dio tuim to Die speaking. Jt was 
indeed noted with i-egret that some who had been })resent 
there, particularly the Bishop of \\ inche.'ter uiid Professor 
itluyor, might have advanUigeoiisly spoken more direcLly 
upiiii the details of the incident, in pieferenco to falling back 
upon tho general question, about wJiich we know' so much already. 
Still tho discussion was valuable, if only as fdieiliug tho sympa¬ 
thies of Kuglishmcn on grounds of a cog-uate Uhui-chman.- 5 hip with 
the tir&t Continental movement whieli has ever within their 
mcuiory thrown oil’the burden of LJUnmioiitauism without at tho 
same iimo repudiating tho salutary restraints of a tradititmary 
organization. The solitary protest which tho Bishop of Mel¬ 
bourne mavio against the general exprc.ssion of feeling, on grounds 
of a puritanisiu which was so narrow as almost to be old- 
feshioned oven in the mouth of a votary of B.xeter lIuU, only threw 
into higher relief Die goiiuind sympathy of those who were present 
for tho Old (jatholic cause. 

There was much lively talking one moniing upon the question 
of patronage, out of which three ponclusiuus might have been 
drawn—^that the actual system of patronage was liable to many 
objections, some theoretical and oDua-s practical; that it was much 
easier to put one's finger on these objections than to show any 
feasible way of meeting them *, but that of all conceivable remedies 
tho very wo»t would be one which should weaken or destroy the 
existing system of private patronage, under which the clergy of 
England Mve neither sunk into ranting demagogues nor been in¬ 


flated into a sacerdotal caste. The debate upon Oouvocatiou, which 
was supplemented by ouo upon Diocesan Cfonfereiices, had the ad- 
vantag-fi of Ixdug started by writers—Lord Alwyne Compton and 
Canon Trevor—w ho had acquired a wide practical knowledge as 
loading members of the body of its history and working; and, with 
the exception of tho unlucky interruptions to which we have re- 
feiTod, it kept up its ehanieter. Advocates wore not wanting to 
argue that it was tho duty of that ancient ropi;esentation of tho clergy 
to commit the suicidal process of converting itself into a mixed 
assembly of clergy and laity, in hopes of purchasing iiumediiite popu¬ 
larity at the price of fortoitiiig its ancient constitutioniil character. 
The balance, however, of argument demonstrated that while the 
iiiteruul biihinco of clerical interests in Convocation might well bo 
read justed, niid wbilo it was highly expedient that the laity should 
tihliun, wherever [lossihle, Jidditional ikcilities for making their 
opinions felt and their voiee.s heiud, yet thei-o vvu8 no aiithcieiit 
cause why the clergy .should lie deprived of their ono ojiporluuity 
of considevijig their own uflhirs on their own responsinility. In 
tlie iLieanwhilo it .struck some of the speakers that, while tlieorisers 
vver«; hiis>ing them.solves to dt-vise opportunities for hiy co-opera¬ 
tion and* sonielhiug like lay legislation -witliiu the Cliuvrh, ihe 
tiling liad been quietly but rapidly creating it.self in thiit network 
of diucesau conferences which is iworspreading tho land, and out 
of which might possibly ho evoked some ceritral body in corre¬ 
spondence, though not aniulgamatcd, with Convocation. 

Auituig the most remarkable of the papers vs hich were read at 
the oDii r jneetiiigs vvii.s one by rrofi ssor Pritchard, vvh(», in fully 
uiuD'nthii&iHsticjiliy dwelling upon the nua-vels of modern discovery, 
inobt <Mj'ne.stly protested against tho narrow and unphilosophical 
vanity vvhieii husii‘.s itself vviDi seeking, among Dio multiplied in- 
.sl.incos of an all-wise and all-powerful Pirst Cause, for arguments iu 
favour of a vague and hopeless mulei ialism. Tho topic might be 
clialleiigod as not within the direct ohjects of a Churcli Cungre.ss, 
but Dio diversion was well tiuii-d. Tho antagonism between 
roligioii aud .•'cieiire, between faith and discovery, is the tignient 
not of Iho Duiaglitful Churchman nor of tho real phih)sophev, 
Ittil of tho men with whom Dioovizing is chielly valuable os it 
ministers to tho importance of self; and therefore tho sooner and 
the umre coiiqiletely it is dis.sipated hy thinkers whose .aulliority 
to think will bo acknowledged alike by the votaries of religion and 
the stiidi-nts of science, Die better it will bo for both causes. 

W'e arc told that next year tho Congre.s.s is to rcashembk* at 
Stoke-upou-Treut. It was certainly a bold act on Die part of its 
uiimagei‘3 to suggest to a mixed miiltiludo fre.sU from tlio gilded 
siih»i us of the Pavilion, full of Diu Aquarium and Die broe'/.y idle- 
Me.'-.s of the beach and the pieis, that they should ailjotini to the j-eek 
i and cinder-heaps of llanlev and Longdon. The faet that the pro- 
[ posal was not only made but cheerfully accepUd shows that the - 
tVi’quenters of Die Congress <lw not avail themselves of it us a mere 
excili-iuent for the aiitiiiiiii. The elioice of Stoke wjis, we think, 
vvi.Holy made in Die liigher interesls of the body for whoso benefit 
tlie Coiigic.-^s e.xists, for it i.s a place in whieh Churclmiansiiip is 
c.arrung ou an uphill light willi Di.ssent in every foi-m. Tho ex¬ 
hibition iu such a coiuimiuity of tho Church as a large and 
comjilcx corporate institution, -with inlerests and pursuits founded 
upon it.s own ilelinito principles, but yet co-exteiisivo in their aims 
w'ith the luiliou ami not witli any single ‘lect, cannot fail to produce 
an impression which will be a-i beneficial as perhaps it may bo 
novel. 


TDK AHOIATION OF SECOND CLASS. 

I T is easy lo underr-Tand the process of reasoning -which has pro¬ 
bably led Dll* Midland llailway Coinixiny to the determination 
to aliolifjli fcecond-cl.iss carriages, but it may be doubted wliether 
Die cxpeiimeiit i.s not, at least at the present moment, mah and 
inconsiderate. The cHect of the recent large extension of I’aciJiliea 
for third-chis.H tratfic lias naturally been to empty the second-class 
(-.irn.iges. In point of accommodation tlieru is extremely little 
djllereiico between a second and a third-class carriago. The only 
re.al advantage of tho former is that it u.sually enables travellera 
to avoid Dm rough conqiiinioiiphip to which they arc occasionally 
oxpobi-d in Die lowest claps of all-, but many persons are tempted 
to nin this risk for tbo .sake of vvJiat on a long journey is a sub- 
hlantial ecunomy. It a})pcrir3 that between 1870 and 1873 tho 
nun.bcr of railway piusseugei-» in England and Wales has increased 
by much more than a third, and the jmssenger receipts by more tliau 
a fourtli, and almost the whole of this incrciise occiu-s in the case of 
third-cla.'«3 traifie. Tiie first elas.y remains almost stationary, tho 
second chiss steadily declim'.s, while tho third class grows with 
astonishing mpidity. It ’m evident, therefore, that what 
tho second class has been losing the tiiird class has been 
gaining; and tbe question which t!io Midland, like other Com¬ 
panies, luts hud to consider i.s how to win buck the second-class 
passengers wlio are thus slipping away into the third class. The 
mo.st obvious way in which this might be done would be to make 
tho second class cheaper and more attractive, and thus tempt 
passengers to pay something more than third-class fare for the 
Bolio ot a more select and comfortable carria^j Before abolishing 
the second class it would surely be worth \rinle to see what con 
bo got out of it by managing it in a rational way. As a rule, 
second-class traflic lias never had justice done to it The higher 
faro which is charged for it is out of all proportion to tho difference 
in nccommudation between second and third class, and the conse¬ 
quence is that the second class is used only by persons who cannot 
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afford the highest price, hut who shrink from the unplwiftHnt con* 
tingencics uf the lowest. The reason why the Oouipaniea ha\<j not 
done more for this uejifloctod chiss is no douht that were 
afraid of thpiiiby losinff firat-clasa passenj^ers; but it is quite pos¬ 
sible to make tUo second class more tempting, while leaving a wide 
margin of luxluy and exclusiveness for those who are willing to pay 
the highest price of all. The arrangement whicli is proposed by 
the Midland is represented as a boon to Hepond-olass piissongers, 
and to somo extent it is so. They are told that they will Ix! en¬ 
abled to ride first cIors for rather Ios.s thnn wlrntthey now pay. 
As, however, retiira tickets arc to bo abolished, it is possible that 
the fares will practically not be loss than at proaeut; and all 
lliat second-class passengers will lliu.s (htain will be llie 
increased dignity and comfort of sitting In lirst-class carriages. 
This, however, is not what, as a ruh', jia.^sengers of tlii.s grade are 
anxious about. What they roally wnut is plain accoiuinodation 
at a cheap rate, which slnill yet }je somewhat higher tluin the fare 
of the class in which njughs and ^^lgrant3 necessarily travel. On 
the other hand, it can hardly he doubted that the threatened 
change will not be welcomed by the present first-class passengers, 
the majority of whom w'ould certainly much rather pay the 
existing fares, or even more, and bo lell to slretcli their legs at 
4 }ase in a modemloly-filled compart in exit than bo pacivod clo-^ely and 
hotly together at a lower charge. The luxury of firsl-chi.«3 
travelling chiefly consists in having a liberal allowance of room; 
and if people are willing to pay moro for this sort of exrltisiveucss, 
it is hard to seo why they should not be indulged. It ha.s been 
justly remarked that the abolitiou of the second class will prac¬ 
tically mean the suppression of the first in the senso in which it 
lias hitherto been understood; and lliis seems to bo a very 
wanton and perverse arrangement. The I^Ii<lhiiid Comp.'iny no 
doubt hope by reducing tho carriages to two cl.xs3e.s to ttiinpi a 
lai’ge numlxjr of the passengers who have forsaK'eu the wicond 
class for the third to travel first class, and this may probidily bo 
tho result. Hut the same financial result might Ijo obLaiuod by 
lowering the second-class fares, and keeping the first-chiss ns it is. 
la this way the fonucr would be really beiiofiteJ without the 
latter being disturbed. 

There is, of course, no reason why a Railway Company should 
not from time to time revise its cliarL'-cs. uihIm- such limitations as 
Parliament has imposed, with a vu.w to iuerease its revenue, and 
there is eortainly no I'cslriction on a volunUiry ri'duriion of fares. 
It will lie observed, however, that tin.' change which the Midl.md 
Oompuny is about to make is m)t merely a liu.ancial, hut to somo 
extent .1 social, revolution. It is natural Unit the arniiigemenU 
for the accommodation of tho public should correspond to the 
actual composition of society ; and nobody can doubt that lliero 
are three distinctly marked classes to Iw provided for on tlic rnil- 
w'ays. There are the pi'ople to wJioni the expense of a journey is 
compju’ativcly a matter of indifi'emuce, and wJio are au.xiou.s to 
obtain the mo.st luxurious accommodation, without regard to 
price ; at the otlier end of the scale there are tliose who must of 
necessity travel at tho lowest possible outlay, no matter how poor 
tho accommodation may be. Hetween tlicso two classics tlicre is 
u third, composed of persons w'he.se means w'ill not justify 
thorn in spending money on pure luxury, but who yet 
can atVord to pay something more than the lowest faro for the sake 
of a little more comfort, and especially of more select company. 
The e.xibliug arrangements of the railways are mlapted to these 
familiar social divisions, and there is surely a foolish wautonness 
in attempting to ignoi*e or to repudiate thorn. Mr. Gladstone a 
short tinio since recommended tho plan which tho Midland Gom- 
pany aro about to adopt, on the ground that his financial expe¬ 
rience led him to the conclusion that “the ytnte, or individual, or 
Company thrives best w'hich dives decjicst down into tho mass of 
the coininuiiily, and adapts its nrrangenioiits to iJio w'aiits of the 
greatest number.” This is one of those large, v.'iguoly expressed 
theories in which Mr. Gladslono delights. In one sense, it may ho 
supposed to mean that a public Company should not concentrate 
its attention upon one class of society, but should endeavour to 
provide equally for all. In another sense, it might seem to imply 
that tho Company ought to devote itself exclusively to meet the 
particular wants of the largest class of Iho community, and leave 
other classes to tako their share of this provision or go with¬ 
out. It is on the latter principle that the Tramway Companies have 
appai*ently been allowed to monopolize a number of important 
thoroughfares in Ijondon and in other towns. The tramwav-c.ns 
aro no doubt Ihrgely patronized by what may ho called the “ mass 
of the comm unity,” and consequently tho roads are given up to 
them, and other people who may desire a moro r.apid or imlepen- 
dent mode of conveyance aro practically excluded. However 
desirable it may be that the poorer classes should have tho advan¬ 
tage of cheap locomotion, it is obviously carrying the principle too 
llir to limit other classes to the same means of transit. In tlm 
United States the sacred principle of eqiudity of citizeusliip lequiroa 
that there shall be only one class of carriage on the railways, 
^though in pnictice the rule is evaded by various expedients. On 
the Continent there is a fiimilior saying that only fools and Eng* 
lishmon travel fimt class; but after all this is a very innocent kiiid 
of folly, end if the fools ore willing to pay for it, it is < .ifticult to 
seo why they should not be allowed to do so. There h no doubt 
a groat deal of what may be called snobbishness on tho part of a 
large section of tot-ckwa passengers. It is supposed oy many 
persons to be a bad^ of social distinction to travel in this way. 
It is, in fket, one hi the wajrs in which small wople can for tho time 
pat thomselvee on a level with big people. There is nothing above 


the first-class expresa except a special train, and B]>ocial trolua aro 
tho piivilugo of princes and railway directors. I n the train, therefoi-o, 
a sort of equality with gi-eat folk may be establiahed at a very 
moderate cost. There is a sweet salisfuclion to some minds in re- 
llec.Ling that, for a little while at least, they are iu a« di&tiDgui&hed 
a position as it is possible to attain. It is not everybody who can 
live in lielgr.ive Square or drive as good horses as a colliery-owner 
or a duke; but the first-class carnage w within K'aeh of many 
people, ami first rlas.^, while tlie train runs, is top of the tree. In 
a country like brngland there ai'o alvvfly.8 a con.siderablo uuuiber of 
people who are only too glad of an oppi^rtiinity of spending money 
if they can only acqulro some sort of (listinctioii by d»iing so, and 
it is dllKcult to di.scover any reiuson why tho XtiiU'way Oompauiea 
should not make a logilimalo profit out of the weakne.'^cs of 
human nature. It is not particularly the business of Iho Midland 
Gonipany to put drjwiisnobbishnes.s or exclm>ivcne.s.s. Its principal 
duty is to earn a good dividend for tho shfireholdcra,and it is more 
likely to succeed in doing so if it accommodates itself to tho 
natural habit.8 and conveiiienc»‘ of the public than by attempting 
to coerce its enstomera into a fantaftiic oqiiality. 

There are special reusojis in the nature of the trafiic on tho 
Midland sv stem wliich have no doubt inlluonced the decision in 
regard to the abolition of second class, and which do not 0})erate 
to ,an equal degree in the case of other Compuuiea. The third- 
cltuss receipts on the Midland are not far short of a million, and the 
first-class only 2lo,ooo/., while tho London and North-Western 
derives three-quarters of a million from its first-class traffic and a 
million and a naif from the third. It is only natural, therefore, 
that the Midland Goinpariy .shoiiM attach comparatively little im- 
portiuico to their fir.st-cla.^Js traffic, and sliouhl endeavour to get rid 
of tile trouble of it a.s far us possible by aiualgumating it with tho 
Recond. To Rome extent the course upon which the Midland aro 
about to enter must, if pert-isied iu, have an intluenco on tlm 
aiTangements of ether Uompanica ; but it is scarcoly probable tliat 
thrj example will Iw generally followed. The wisest policy which 
a llailway Company can p\irsuo is, not to devote it-joll exclusively 
to the cultivatiou of one dciicription of traffic, but to endeavour to 
afVordequnl facilities to all. There is no reason why 1 ravcllers should bo 
arbitrarily limited lo a choice betw'eiui two kinds of carriages any 
more tlian to a uniform rate of speed. Somo people like tf* travel 
quickly, »)lhers aro content to go slowly; some set their bearla 
upon soft cushions, while others are satisfied with Imrd deni 
boards; .some think only of comfort, others only of print); and it 
wou;J seem lo bo the business of a lluilwav Company, as of any 
other purveyor, to endeavour h.s far as pussjible to suit all tastes. 
Perhaps if there is one thing more than .another which the public 
is anxious about at tho present moment, it is neither extra 
cushions nor cheaper fares, but greater safety; and the Jliiilway 
Companies would do well for themselves in maldng such iir- 
raiigeniunts as would produce a moro comfurUiblo feeling on this 
point. =■ 


A DAY WITH THJi FIJXGU.S.HnNTETl.S. 

A XOTITFiR fungus feaal, and no casualties! Once Uioro havu 
the mycologislH, indigenous and tilhcr, hunted and harried 
the woods, lir-gi-oves, and pastures of Herefordshire in pursuit 
of game which squires do not caro to preserve, and to which 
farmers do not raise the faintest objection. Once more have they 
returned towcird.s dusk to tho “ faithful city,” bearing hags and 
baskel.H filled with spoil destined to give variety to more than 
one. ctiisino. 8o far lias tho ado]dion of tho study of myco¬ 
logy, as a special feature of tho W'oolhopo Field Club traJis- 
actiona, tended in six years to “ Italianize ” ihotiistes of diiiurs-out 
in llio matter of fungi, tluit w'e believe the e.xcellenco of a 
“ Lycoper<lon ” fritter might bo avouched by tho highest eccle- 
sijislic.’il diguitaries ; and, unless our eye.s deceived us, iJie High 
iSheiilf of tho county of Hereford could certify the goodness 
of “ComaLus” soup. It is not of course contended that 
among the rosult.s of tlm forays which made the woods of 
Downton, Stoke Edith, Dimnore, and Garnstono all alive in 
tln^ first week of October I here were not a uumber of diverse 
toadstools, wholly unfit for human food; hut n ivsiduum of 
edible fungi was tried, to-sted, and not found fault with by the 
gue&ts at iho public diimer on tho first of tho mo)Uh, who, 
thiiugh disappointed of tho presenco of tho Rev. M. llerkclcy, 
tho chief of English mycologists, included in their number 
tlu)so scarcely less cuiinejit authorities, Messrs. Iboome, Reimie. 
and Houghton, to say nothing of tliat skilful deliuwvtor ana 
describer of fungus-gi’owths, Mr. Worthingtou Smith, F.L.S. 
Tho proceedings of the evening included a merited recognition of 
tho assistance reuderod to tlie Club by this gentleman, whose 
two sheets distinguishing edible from ^misonous fungi, with the 
key appoi-tainiug to them (published by llardwicke), are stiU 
the most useful guide to the amateur fungus-hunter, though for 
more advanced inquirers tho manuals of Ikrkoloy and Cooli, and, 
for the more classically minded, tho charming volume of Hr. 
Hadham, aro douhtle.sB more suitable. Tire delicately-served 
Marasmius orcades, or “ Fairy Ring Champignon,” enabliul the 
veteran Mr. Lees to return for the hundredth time to his “ molar ” 
theory as to fairy rings; the orange-milked mushroom (I.ftctoriu.s 
deliciosus) jnstitiod its title, after skilful cooking and a good deal 
of salting and peppering; and if on this occasion we failed to 
experiment upon the scaly agaric (Procerus), the beefsteak that 
is cut to order firom half way up the oak (Festulina hepatica), or 
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the Boloi.visk edulis (not that in favour with the elder Roinnn the 3otb of September ; the C^rinus picaceus, or Mngpic Oonrinus, 
gourmands, though very popular with Ilnur remote posterity), or a rare roadside fhujg^aa met with near Tlownton, the niemhraned 
even the Giant PufThall (Lycoperdon giganteum), it is simply cap of which is variegated wth broad white scales, whilst its gills 
hecauao, in the case of fungus-tasting as in evenihing else, are free and of an ashen black; the mouso-wey Agaricus gloioce- 
*'iion omnia pojiSumuB omnes.” The Lactarius d»‘liciofiiis ought phahis, of which a hirge group was exhibitca by Thr. Chapman from 
to be good, to judge front its name; and its Ix^auty of otf the pastuivs of liurnhill; and the rare, pale*yellow, crisped 
colouring and deep oiniigo milk so <'omplctely distinguihh it Sparn.=5sis, Avhicli has hoeii more than once irapiirted into tlicse 
from the dangerous L. tormino.^us, the deadly and ruddy li. shows from the lir-gro\es of Chotwynd by Mr. Ilooghton. We* 
rufus, the fragrant and rari* L. glyciosmus, L.‘controversns (a mint also sny a word on the odorous fungi, whether sweet-snA'oured 
species not uncommonly found under the black poplar, but on tliis or the contrary. <irthe finst sort thorn were found at Rtoke Edith 
occasion discovered bv Dr McCullough umlcr a TiOmhtirdv uoidiir I^iictnrius glvciosmu.'*, and Aguricus fragrans andndorus; of the 


at Oarimtoiie), and tho h. Vitolliuus, whiidi, notwitliatauding 
its epithet, is not good for food, that there need not ho the 
slightest ho.silation in tasting it, evam raw. ])r. IVidhiim's plan 
of naking tho Jloliciosua, after due application of salt, pe]>per, and 
butter, for thn-o-quarttirs of an liour in a covered pi(’-disli, is deiihl- 
less a preferable iiiodo of experimcntlug on thi.s delicacy. Our own 
experience of it is not so fortunate us to enable u.*i to rank it with 
tho most appetizing of culinary fungi, mr can we mention it iu 
tho aamo day with tho sUcoa of the Giant Pull-ball when, after 
tho removal of their outer integument, they are dipped in yolk of 
«gg, and then IVifnl in fresh butter. In all such evpevimouts it is 
oDviou.sly unfair to try other than quite fresh and young specimen.^, 
and there ou^ht to he no necessity for caulioniiig even the un¬ 
initiated against cooking tho puu-hill when it is yellow and 
rotten inside, or indeed when its snow-white exterior i.s beginning 
to change to a Bii.spieious yellow. Sovenil of tlie rnrtu’ Lactarii 
mentioned above were either found in this years forays at Here¬ 
ford or Avero brought thither to adorn the sideboard at the festival. 

A word must be added about the “ Comatus ” soup. Wlmt boy 
or girl accustomed to roam oA-er field and pasture does not know 
the quaint cylindrical “ tall John/’ Avitli a llcsliy and patchy 
white Avig, and n hollow stem with a Avhite powdery fi-agile 
ring encircling it, ItnoAvn to mycologists as the “(’oprinus 
comatus,” and somotinios ns tho “agaric of civilization"; but 
hardly leas familiar to hundreds wlio cannot put a naiue, to 
it, and who come across it and its gi*ev-capped cousin G. .Xtra- 
mentariuK, in tho open garden or at the tiase (d stumps <ir 
palings? This fungus has long been mixed with oiluTs iti the 
composition of ketchup, and Atrameiilurius i.s said to mako Aery 
goon ink. It has been rt^sorved for tho Woolhopu (Hub to demon¬ 
strate its value as the principal ingredient in n pi ji'.'.int and tiisly 
soup, to outward appearance resembling gi't‘en>i."a soup, or . 
perhaps more closely parsley and butter in a tun>on. What¬ 
ever its semblance, it too good an addition to our list of soup.sto 
bo lightly forgotten; ajid perhaps the day Avill yet come aaIicu 
those philoaophcra Avhose menial grasp can embrace notliing 
higher than the addition of another and another novelty to 
their gastronomic pleasures may le.arn to count amoncst tlndr 
henefiictors tlxe motley group of mycologists avIioiu nn in.'-'crihed 
festoon in ouo of the strc.'ls at tho recent opening of iho Ereo 
Library at Iforeford designates iiTeverently and jllileruUdy as 
the “ Eungi Eogics.” After all, lioweAXT.eAen putting the quesliuii 
of edibility aside, it Is not dilficult to find g-ood reaseus for 
prosecuting tlio study of tuycology. Medicitially and ii.duslri- 
ally many fungi liavo their special purpose, as for instancti the 
scaly Volyporus, Avhich, dried and cut into strips, supplies a capital 
razor strop, and the otlu'r species of the saine group Avhich aro 
inanufactuixsl into tho styptic kuoAVii ns Amadou or German 
Tinder. The medicinal suhslnnce kmnvn aa ergot of rye lias 
also, it need hardily ho said, a fungnhl origin, (lenernlly, too, 
to quote tho highe.st English authority on tho snhji’ct, “ the 
olfice oJ‘ fungi iu tho organized wnrld is to check' exubt*ru?n growth, 
to fiicilitato decomposition, to regulatt* the halfinco of the coui- 
ponent parts of the atmosphero, t(A promote fertility, and to nourisli 
myriads of the smaller itiembers of the animal lringclo]n. ’ IJe- 
garded in this practical light, the numerous family of funguses 
asaorta a strong title to intelligent study, and cannot lightly lx*, 
overlooked by any Field Club that deserves its name. An attempt 
to catalogue the fungi which lino the Avuodlaiid path, or lja\o 
thoir hubitutioii at the foot or amid the hranclies of tho tiak, ash, 
olm, the larch and fir, tho hireh and the pophxr, AVOiild veiy soon 
iiioro than exhaust our paper. Amidst the things of beauty 

—though certainly not of joy to the incautious taster—iji 
fungus life may he cited the Boletus Imidus, umber-ooloured 
above, and bright red ov even Aenniliun beloAv, and auspiciously 
changing, when broken or bruised, to a blue complexion. Or, 
again, the Fly Agaric (Agaricus [.Vmanita] miiscoiiiifi), w'ith its 
bright scarlet can, worked, so to speak, Avitli yellow or yellowish 
spots, and underlaid with a bright ^'ellow tfesh, which is suc¬ 
ceeded, lower still, by a pervading Avhite. It.s stem is bulbous and 
markeci bv a distin^ive ring. Tlxo IVziza axirantia is another 
perfectly lovely tenant of tho woods and heaths, a delicate 
crisping “lamina” of the brightest orange, Avhich no one will 
forget who saw tho other day a specimen of it,mf!a4jiuing eight and 
A half inches across, sent from iShohddu Court by Lord Bateman. 
Amongst tho Russulas, found freely this year as usual in Hereford¬ 
shire, there i.s as groat a vaiiety of hue nn <jf wholosomeness, from 
the pale pink and faint rose to the brilliant scarlet of R. emetica. 
Cortinarius ciimabiArimia is a clustering group, of a bright orange or 
nearly vermilion, with a metallic lustre. The Cinnamon Mushroom 
(Cortinarius Oinnaraoncus) appeals to the Sonao of smell as well ns of 
seeing, and there are gevcaal tungi of which the recent expoditiem 
furnished specimens which make the former appeal without auy pre¬ 
tence to the hitter^ Before glancing at theso avo must just name 
the violet^pp^ Agaricus euchrous, found at Dinmore woods oh 


I soctiiid, at Dimmu-p, tho .Vgaricus cucmuie, m nn ahimdance com- 
i iiu’iirfiirato Avitb it.^ strong odour, suggf'Slive of rancid oil or stinking 

fish. Ag. sapouiiceus, too, was oiFered to our scrutiny, hut pro- 
noiincfd, after deliboration, lo savour moro of fish oil than of 
.soapand the inlerost displayed in Dr. Chapman’s fine group of 
GloidCnphahis was lo a certain extent (pialified bv its exceedingly 
r*‘pii!.^ive smell. (Icoasionally in iho course of the iora5's oneiigltted 
on a family of I'ungi, such as Agaricus mucidus, tlie as.sociaiions 
of Avhirh are moro with the touch than the sight or smell. IJn- 
plc!is!in11y slimy, it arrested the notice of the Woolhopians by its 
pi'ufiisioTi at a certain point in Htoko Edith woods, both on tho 
ground itself and on the tall tine grown beeches, Avhich are it.s 
home. 

Till* mention of these silvan beauties suggests nnotber element 
of interest in fungus-hunting—mimely, the introduction it giA'C.s 
oni' t(» tho finest timber in nur land. As we have said, the fungi 
love the grefiiAVtiud. And if, in tho recent excursions nrouud 
Hereford, tho curious in such miitter.s Avere too late by a couple 
(»f centuries to s<'o at Stoke Edith tho Elizabethan house of many 
gables, long since .superseded by the present fltatoly c^uatlrangu- 
Inr mansion, or at Garnslone the tuiginnl and charoctoristio man¬ 
sion as it appeared in 1675, and Avas represented in Dingley’a 
skelch, knoAAii to readtu's of tho Camden (Society’s publicHtions, 
in the. place *)f which is a castellated nmnsiou built oy Nash, yet 
in e!ich ease they nright have made acquaintance with giant oaks 
and st.'itely elms Avhich perchance have been the silent witnesses 
of cliauge.s yet earlier tliiin tluw ; oaks and elms still betraying 
no traces of decrepitude, and still, as of old, giving grnea, 
dignity, and pictintwjiiiom'ss to the Inndscnpc. It i.8 not every dav 
tliat ouo sees aiiAthing so perfect in its way a.s the great, hall 
at Stoke Edith, the walls and ceilings of Avhich wore painted 
bv Sir James Thornhill, or as tlie geometric tlowcT-garden 
de-igued by Nestiehl; aud yet an' explorer mi|j:ht be still better 
euployed in threading the paths of tlie richly timbered deer- 
pHi’K and making his Avay to tho broad and lofty ridge of Se.rger 
lliil, whence lie may look out upon tlie country toAvanls 
Gloucester, Mounionth, Aborgavonny, llroiuyard, and Salop, to say 
nothing of the hill and v'nlley of W’oolhope nestling close beneath 
bis standpoint. And bo Avitli tho demesne of (larn.^rouo; 
tije predominant charm is in the deer-park, and the heights 
that hound it, llie latter comm.aiiding exquisito views of 
North and hkist Herefordshire, as well as of Shropshire and 
the mountain barriers of Radnorshire, tho former tiffonling a 
.sUidy <jf single trees and clumpfi and groups of extr«*mo beauty, 
such as h not often to be met Avith. Here a couple of (Scotch 

firs, there a noble spruce or silver fir, nnv.st the eye by their per¬ 
fectness of symmetry or their rich cimtiust of form and colouring 
with their surroundings. Groups of Spanish chestnuts, clumps of 
elms, or a\eniic-liko arrange.nients of tho same, promising wel- 
liiigtonias, and tho like., shoAV how much good taste, may 
acliieve, Avithout the aid of a professional landscapo-gtardener, 
Avhero the nropriefiir finds hiimself possessed of au ov'er-abundance 
of fine liuiDcr, and approaches tho task of thinning as a labour of 
lovi'. AVitliin tho laAvn and sunk fence at Oamstone, tho 
mycologists were as much struck Avith tho thriving conifers of 
companitively recent introdue.tion ns with tho specie denizens of 
the turf in quest of Avhich they hud conn*. There were perfect 
samples—for their ago—of the* Picens, Nobilis, Uephnionica, and 
I’ltjs.'ipo, aa well as of the Californian I*, brnctcata, the leofy-hmcted 
.‘silver fir, a veiw promising young tree, AA-hieh, perhaps on account 
of a AveU-chosen aspect, shows hero no tendency to premature 
starting into growth, and thus is loss affected by late spring frosts. 
The complaint of this species genenilly is tho tenderness of its- 
younger growths. 


KEPORT OF. THE UNIVER.SlTIEfj COMMISSION. 

T HIO Commissioners appointed to inquire into tho property and 
income of the Univereitics of Oxford and Cambridge aud the 
Colleges and Halls therein have made a complete and business-like 
Report. The landed estates held by these co^rations in England 
and Wales amount to 319,718 acres, situate in the Southern more 
than in the Northern counties. Wo ttim -with interest to the 
remarks of tho CommissiuuGi's as to the management of these larm 
estates. The quantity of land let on beneficial leases is itSl 
large, but this tenure is not now so common as it was in former 
years. Tho Colleges, like other corporations, have in many cases 
determined to run out their leases. The e^nsting members have 
thus sacrificed themselves fur the benefit, as is commanly, but not 
olwAVs accurately said, of their successors. In some camis of 
hospitals the prospective benefit is so large that it may be assumed 
that the sucocssurs of the present incumbents will not be ]Hr>- 
mitted to enjoy the whole of it. However, the income tuus 
arising is likely to be devoted to purposes of education or 
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ehaiitV) and in this sonse the existing societies in*y ho said 
to have sacrificed themselves for the benefit of tlioir successore. 
The system of beneficial ItMwes has been handed dovm from the 
eai'liost tiraw of the CoUegea, and it might probably be 
shown to have be«i well suited to the times when it originated. 
The College or other corporation got in this way money down in¬ 
stead of having to extract it year by year from the tenant, and 
this may have been formerly an important consii^'aiion. But 
tho Commissioners are doubtless right in saying that “at 
present the system of bondlcial leases is detrimental to the pe¬ 
cuniary interest of the foundations.” The Commissioners were 
informed that on the foUii^ in of beneficial leases a large outlay 
on buildings and otlior improvements is ordinarily rtxjuired. 
The lessees ore for the most part under covenants to maintain 
and Tejiair, but much more is needed at the ]irosent time for 
agriciiliunil estates than what these covenants would unforce. 
Ihe estates let at rack rent are “ reported ” (that is, as we under¬ 
stand, by the corporations making tlio returns) “ to be generally 
in good condition os regards buildings, drainage, and cottages,” 
The Commisaioners “have no mason to think that they are below 
the average in these respects, althongh there is apparmiily leas 
outlay than is made by private landlords who improve their 
properties.” The cost of management of these estates appears 
to the Commissioners “remoikably low.” On the whole income 
it aveniges only 21 . I5i. lod. per cent. But the item “charge 
for^ iimnagement ” does nut generally include the salary of tlie 
finaucifil officer, usually called tlio “bui’sar.” On tho efficiency 
of uiaiiugement the Commissioners “ can form no opinion beyond 
tho g(3iieral results which ai*e exhibited.” But they oljserve that 
“ tlie average lettings,” tho absence of arreoi-a, and tho apparently 
ainall amount of losses from tenants, testify to the care uifd 
vigilance of the bursars. It may be supposed that tho Colleges 
ai-e gencrallv good landlords. Not long ago a case came beloro 
a court of law in which it appeared that, an estate being in tlio 
market, the tenant made active, and as it turned out successful, 
eUbrls to induce a College in Cambriilge which had property in 
the neighbourhood to become tho purchaser. 

One point, say the Commissioners, is brought prominently out in 
tlio result of their inquiry. This is “ the great disparity kltwecn 
tho pro}ierty and income of the seycrid Colleges and the numbers of 
the members.” They remark that when that nuinlier is small the 
43xpensii of tho staif and the establislimont is necessarily large iu 
proportion. But they doliot consider that it lies within the scope 
of their commission to enter further upon this subject, which, we 
may add, is likely to bo industriously pursued by comineutators 
upon ttieir ilenort. Tho strongest case of dispwity between in¬ 
come and luemuers is probably that of AH Souls College, (hford, 
which consists of the Warden, 27 Fellows, and 4 Bible Clerks, 
who lire the only undergraduates. Tlie income of the College is 
about i8,ooof. ft year, and during the next twenty years an increase 
of nearly 5,000/. a year may bo expected through the running out 
of beiifliciftl leases. Tho principal item of present expenditui-e for 
cxtra-cuUegiate purposes is tho sum of about 1,700/. a ^ear p-aid to 
University professors. The annual value of an M.A. iollowship is 
about 273/. Tho exj^cte-d increase of income is calculated, as we 
understand, without it'fcrcnco to the fact that daring the next 
twenty ytuvrs the existing society wdll bo deprived of the fines 
which would have lieeu payable if the leases proposed to be run 
out had been renewed. 1 'he income of Merton College is upwards 
of 17,500/. a year. Thei-o is a Worden, and there are 23 Icllow^s, 
and 54 undergraduates “paying tuition fees.” It should be 
explained that, although we use the present tense in quoting from 
these returns, they refer to tho year 1871. The incorao of Oriel 
epUego is upwards of 16,500/. There are the Provost and 
17 Fellows, and the number of Bcholare and commoners is 
49. Tho income of New College is upwards of 30,000/. a yeai'. It 
has a Warden and 39 Fellows, and 7 5 uudergmduates. 1 1 pa j a 3,000/. 
a year iu scholarships. It appears that upwards of 28,000/. has 
btien borrowed by this College “ for the piu*],ioae of recouping ex¬ 
isting beneficiaries for fines receivable on renewals of leases, but 
not received.”^ The estimated increase of income from tho falling 
in of louses will be by the end of the century nearly 10,000/. a year. 
The College states that a very large expenditure w’ill bo incurred 
for many years to come both for ^payment of “line loans” bor¬ 
rowed and for the purpose of putting into a proper state of repair 
tlie esiatija which will fall into hand. At Cambridge w-e find that 
tho income of King’s CoUego is upwards of 34,000/. There m*e the 
Provost and 49 Fellows, and the number of undergraduates varies 
from 22 to 31, Tho College pays 1,500/. a year to scholars and 
exhibitioners. The income of St. John’s College is close upon 
50,000/. There are the Master and 56 Follows. Tho College pays 
nearly 7,000/. a year to scffiolar^ exhibitioners, &c. The number of 
undergraduates paying tuition foes is 302. The income of Trinity 
College is close unim 60,000/. a year. There are the Master and 
52 Fellows. Tne College Mys upwards of 3,000/. a year to 
scholars and exhibitioners. Tho number of undergiuduates paying 
tuition fees is 446. At Pembroke College the income is upwanis 
of 13,000/. a year. Thereare the Master and 13 Fellows. Tlie 
number of imdemnduate^ying tuition fees is 55. This may be 
taken as a parallel from Cambridge to the case of Oriel College, 
Oxford, where, as we have seen, the income is 16,500/. j there ore 
17 Fellows, and low then 50 undergraduates paying tuition fees. 
Another feature 6fsimilarity is that of these CoUwm pays nearly 

I ,odo/. ayearinscholarshipsand exhibitions. We heedha^y remark 
it would be a mistake to estimate the utility of a OoUege by 
the proportion which the number of its undeignuluatw beam to its 


revenue. In past years Oxford has been iiiftuenoed in a reqiarkabb 
tU‘,gree by members of Oriel College, who probably would not 
bbuu attracted thither if there had not won foUowftUips to elect 
them into. Pembroke College, Cambridge, produced men of Idgh 
academical distinction at a time wben its uumbors weie coitainly 
not larger than at present. We turn to tho Camhndije lJm\)eriUy 
CitlmiiUtr for 1853, which happens to bo at hand, and we find that 
it shows only twenty-oight undergraduates at Pembroke College. 
Yet at that time the OoUoge counted among its Fellows Professor 
Istokes and l)r. Haig Brown, now I{ead-Moster of Cliarterhouse, who 
w'ero undergrad nates of Uiis “ small ” Collide. It appears from the 
Ittiport that the Heads of nineteen Colleges in Oxford rewivo yipoai, 
a year, and the Heads of soveutoeu Colleges in Cambridge receive 
26,000/. a year among llioni. The whole amount paid to Fellows 
iu (Jollogoa in each University is rather over ioo,ooo/. a year. The 
sum paid to scholHre and exhibit iotwMS out of the corpi>r.^ income 
of tbo Colleges is in each lJui\erBity about 25,000/. a year. 
Wo give round figures as siifficiimtly uccurato for eomparison, and 
it will be seen from tln?^© figures that thei'e is no great dlilerence 
between the two Uiiiversitios, either in principle or practice, in the 
application of their re^enma. 

I Among tho matters which the Commiasioners regarded as beyond 
the scope of their powers were several which will Ixi CJigcrly dia- 
I cussed by commentators on their lleport. Un one point the Corn- 
mi Mioners make no oljservutions of their own, but they desire to 
j call special attention to some “ general observations ” coiiUiined in 
tho answers sent by University College, Oxford, to their queries. 
Tho “ prevailing opinion ” of that society is stated to bo that any 
surplus duo to an increioio iu the ovailable resources of the College, 
alter providing for the adequate rciuiineratiim of College officers, 
and fur uecesfiary impruvements in CoUogo buildings, should bs 
applied towards,'we will say for shortness, exhibitions and profos- 
purships. It is easy to make “ general obscnatkuis” of this kind, 
and the only difficulty lies in reducing them to practice. Wo 
must, however, give due praise to tho Oommissioners for having 
rc.8i.sted the temptation to discourse on iliis and other inviting 
topics iu their actual lleport. TTiey have not, like othor^Commis- 
.siouors and compilei-s ot Blue Books who could !« mentioned, 
taken occasion to prlut and publish essays on things in general at 
the national expcn.so. Wc find in the Appendix a quantity of 
papers detailing the steps taken by tlio University of Cambridge to 
provide lectures and examinations for certain huge towns which 
applied to it for assistance. T'his irilciesting and laudable euter- 
priso ^appears to ns to be a matter with which the Commiasionem 
liavo nothing whatever to do, miless they could bo considered 
bound to receive from Follows of Colleges stutements lending to 
show that these Follows do mure or less useful work for tlmir pay, 
and that would open a very 'vide and difficult inquiiT. 

A memorial adiiiv^-ed to Mr. flladstoue sets forth tho views of 
numerous resident morubera of the TJuiversity of Cambridge as to 
ihe tenure of fellowships, and Mr. Gladstone sfales in bis answer 
that ho is pleased to find tlmt a piincipla includisd in the Oxford 
University Bill of 1S54 is .supported by this “aiithurit.itive judg¬ 
ment.” The next paper in the Appendix is the Jtepon of a Coru- 
mittoo appointed by New College, Oxford, to cons'dcr tho 
apjilicjitiun of ita revenues. The Iteport, which besira date 4th 
June, 1873, mentions several purposes which College yiowsbips 
should servo—namely, College teaching and management. Univer¬ 
sity leaching, the encouragement of education, and the encoiirago- 
luciit of luatuvo learning, aud the Committee proceed to submit to 
tho College a scheme for currying these purposes into efleci. These 
papers and others indicate auxiely to show tliat Colleges are 
sensiblo of their duty to luake tho best of their revenues for the 
advancement of education imd learning; but tliey seem rather to 
invito tho Conimisaioners to advance lieyond their pro])cr pruvim.'o. 
The Commissioners rt^sisied this temptation, but it is possible tbit 
some other Commission horeafter may be less scrupulous. 

T'lio coiuplicalioii and variety of systems in the accomita of tho 
Colleges rendere it dillicult to derive any general ri’Hults frotii them 
without risk of error. Tho total income of the Universities and 
Colleges in tlieyoai* 1871 i.s* staled to have been 754,000/., of wliich 
665,000/. was forcorpoiato use,and 88,000/. was subject to condilioiui 
of trust, ll may be said roughly that, of the total income held for cor- 
pc>mto use, the sliare of Oxford is to that of Cambridge as C to 5. 
The revenues arise from two difi'erent sources—iirbt, llie properties, 
and secondly, the room rents, dues, and fees^iaid by memixT.i. Tbo 
former of these U called by the Commi8Bioner.s external income, 
and tho latter internal inciune. There is more liability to dispute 
or en'or in calcuhiting tho latter than the former. But in tho case 
of Christ Church, Oxford, we find an item “ loans raised to meet 
current expenditure, 9,765/. 5s. oe/,,” added to tlie income from 
“ oxternal sources ’’—that is, lauds, houses, &o. A hasty reader 
might infer that Christ Church has nearly 10,000/. a yeai* more of 
landed property than it ivctiuillv has. it must be remembered, 
too, that the cost of repairs, of collection of rents, and of insurance, 
has not generally been deducted from “ external income.” Wo 
must, thorefore, bo careful uot to form hasty conclusions from the 
mass of valuable accounts which this Oommission has collected. 


THE L.\W OF COMPENSATION. 

M uch attention has been and will he direoted to the question 
whether compensation can be recovered by tho sufierers^ in 
the Ilegsut's Pork explosion, and, without entering upon discqaakNi 
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of the facts of t}iat particular case, it may bo useful to eudeuvour 
to ascertain the ^^rinciples by ■whioli such a question must bo de- 
cide<l. Witli this object wo propose to refer to a cnRo in whicli 
a Railway Oonipany was held responsible for daniajj^e caused by 
fire kindled bv spaiks from a locomotive en}>iuo. It was coneeded 
in that Ciise that the defendan-ts’ enirine was of the best coiistruc- 
tioD, and that there was no ne^ljpt'iico in the mode, of working it, 
bilf it was contended, and the Court apreod, that the 
defcndimts wore bouu<l to take notiro that such miiinrs 
do emit sparks and burninir cinders, and as they were (Inviir/ 
those onp-ines throu^rh the country in an exceptionally dry s<M?('n, 
they ou^l)t not to have permitted combustible nialeriuls, such ;i.s 
hed^^c-ti-imminrrs,torenmnioiUho banks of their railway. A le.u-ixd 
judp-e, \yho went thus far with the majority of the fVjurt^ dechi ivd kis 
own Opinion that no rea.sonablo man could have fore,seen that tin* 
iiiHj would ennaumo a hedg^e and puss acro.ss a si nhbli'diidd, and .‘•o 
get to the plaintilTs coltjigo at the distance of two hundicd yard.', 
from the railway, cn)ssiiif? a road iu its passagn*. “ It seeiiis to 
me,” ho said, “that no duty wais cast upon iho dct'oiiduuls, in re¬ 
lation to the plaintiiTfl property, because it was not sliowii that 
that property was of such a nature and so sitiiaLe that tlio de¬ 
fendants oufrht to have known Hint by permiltin;,^ tlie lied^u'- 
triniminp's to remain on the hanks of the railway tliey placed it in 
'Undue peril.” Jf that iiad been shown, then ln‘ ihiuijrlit that tho 

S rincipiii «>f an earlier case would have apjilied; “for tluai tlio 
otbiidnnls mii.st Inue been taken to have known that the course 
which was pursnod by their ser\ants wa.s calculuted to endan^'(‘r 
tlie a<] joiiiingf propcTty.” 

Thin Jiidgrmcut was dcdivcred in 1S70, and W'c fake it ns fairly 
indicntiTigf llio sort of tc.st flint ^youkl bn npjdied to a claim by a 
householder in Rej^ent’s Park for compensation. Must tho Cabal 
Company bo taken to have known that the course which wa.s 
pursued by its servants was calciilaled to i‘ndaiii'(‘r ad joinings pro- 
ertvi^ Assume that tho Canal Company was not only cutitleil, 
ut bound, to carry gunpowdur under reasonahlo pr(‘,cautions. A 
lliiilway Company is not only outilled, but bound, to drive engine.^ 
through the. countiy; and, »s was s.iid by one of the judges, “ tho 
mere cirenrustanco of the tire being caused by an engine of the 
Company is not enough to gi\e a causo of action agi iust them, but 
the plaintilYihlist show eohio breach of duty on tluir part ^vll■u■h 
occasioned the injury he coninlaitu'd of.” Thi' Co irt, said the 
same judge, must ioolv at all the circum'ilaia'' occurring at 
tjho time of the accident to see if there k anything to 
found a charge of negligence. It is clear, said another judge, tliat. 
when a Railway (Jonipany is aiilliorized by ils Act of Parlia¬ 
ment to run engines on th»* line, and that cannot bo dom* without 
their omitting sjiark.s, the fJoiupany is not responsible for in juries 
aribing therefrom, unless there ir some e\ulence of negligence on 
its part. Then come.s tho question, is tliere e\idence in tho case 
of a want of reasonablo carer’ It could hardly he negligent not to 
provide against that w hich no one Avuuld anticipate. Rut “ if the 
Company .strewed anything very inll.nnniable, such as, to put an 
exiremo case, petroleum along the side of tho line, they would 
be guilty of negligence." Aiiotlier jiid:;L', in reference to llie 
alleged dryiie.s.s of tho si'asim, said, “It .seems to mu tliat tho 
more likedy the hedge was to lake lire, the more incumbent it 
was upon the Company to take care tliat no inllauimahlo 
material remained near it.” Thus nfler mueli di'Jcu^'siori be.iiu’e 
two Courts, and numy doubts ex]lre^.•^ed by v.iiiuiis judges, it 
vvas decided that there wins e\idence for the jury of negli;ienco 
on the part ot tho defendants whieli cauM‘<l tho injury com plained 
of. It may he generally assumed iu these cases that lln* jury 
would find a verdict against the Company if the judgi' allowed 
the case to go to them. 

Tt has bi*en auggi'sted that tho case against the (!ann] Com¬ 
pany luiglit bo init even higher than w'o have nut it. A cn^o 
came, a Itwv jears ego, before the IJoiise (d‘ Lonls in wliic.li 
the plaintiff w'as the occujiier of a miiu' under a close, of 
laud, and tho defendants were the owners of a mill in his 
neiglibourho'id. They proposed to ninkc a reseiaoir for storing 
water for their mill upon iniother close of hind adjoining to 
tho close of tho plaintilf. l.'uderriejitli the defendants' clo'^e 
woro certain old and disiLsed mining pas>ages and work's. Tho 
reservoir was constructed. Tho del'endunfs [lerson.ally loolr no 
part in tho works, but tliey employed an engineer wdio did 
not exerciso that ivasoiiahle caution wliich iniglit have bet n 
cxerci.se(l, taking notice, as ho did, of the disused paf».sageH and 
works. Tho re.sL'i'voir Avas filled; tho weight of the water forced 
it through these pa.'^sngos, and it pas^ed into the wovkings 
under tho ])laintiH".s close and flooded his mine. Tho JToiwo 
of lairds, in deciding this case, put nsido tho question of 
negligeiico, and hold that, if tho (kTeiidaiits in tho couv.so of a ‘‘non- 
■natural use of their close'’ injured tho plaintilf they Avould ho 
liable to him iu dainag-o». liringing AAUiter into an artificially 
formed reservoir is hero called a “ non-natural U.SO ” of 
tho close, and it is said that tho defond.mis would mako 
»uch uso of it “at their oavu peril.’’ 'J’hero is, hoAvevor, 
a mnuifost distinction betwoeu tins ctiso and that of a (>anal 
Company carrying guupoAvder as well as other goods along 
itfi canal, because that is tho \ci‘y thing which the CouqAany 
W'aa created and authorized to do. 'J'liis distinction clearly 
appears from a ptissap in the judgment given in this case in 
the Exchoqufir Chaiober, from which Court an appeal wont to 
the House of Lojxla .•—“ There arc many ca.sc8 iu which proof of 
negligence is essoutial, as, for instance, where au unruly horse gets 
on the footpath of a public street and kills a passenger, or ■where a 
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person iu a <ldck is struck by the tailing of a bale of cotton which 
tho defendants servants aro loAVcring. But we think tlieso cases 
diatinguishable from the present. Traffic on the highways, Ayhcthcr 
by hmd or sea, cuunot bo conducted without o.xposing those Avhoso 
persons or pruperly are near to it to some inevitable risk; 
and that being so, tliuae who go on tlie liighAvav, or have their 
property adjacent to it, may Avell be held to ^0 so subject to 
their taking* ujioii themsclvos the rink of injury from that iii- 
evilublo danger, and persons avIio by tho license of tho owner pass 
near to \varcli(m.se3 where goods aro being raised or lowered cer¬ 
tainly do so subject to tho inevitable risk of accident. In neilhor 
ease, tlicivfore, can they ivcovor without proof of Avant of care or 
skill occasioning llio accident.” Among “those Avho hav'o tlioir 
pnijierty adjacent” to a highway may be rockon(‘d tlie dwollcr.s in 
the Regent's Park near this eaiial, and it would seem to folloAv 
that they could not recover damages from the Uompany “ without 
prtiof of want of care or skill occasioning the accident.’’ 

It iun‘'t; he rermmibi'rod, however, that both judges and jury 
may, if they please, lake tlie view that m »)«« loquitur^ or, h\ 
other words, that the occurrence of the accident is iu itself 
suHicient [iroof of negligence. I'his was done not long ago iu a 
case where a brick fell from a Avail supporting an iron girdoi’-bridgc, 
and struck a man wlio was pas.sing along the stre.et beneath, ami 
explanation was giATii of tho occurrence, nor was it easy to invent 
any. The (.kuirt of (Jueen’s Bench decided by Iavo judges agaiii.sL 
one thill there Avas evidence for llio jury, and tho jury bail of 
course found for the plaintitf. In soiuo of the early oases against 
Railway C’ompaiue,s it was said that the fact of collision was in 
itself evitleiice of nogligoiico, but that has been qualified in fcci'nt 
years. fioJeiTing again to iho case of the water passing from tho 
il<'fendanl'.s re.servoir to the plaintitf'e mine, we find it said in tho 
Exchequer Chamber that** tho true rule of Ihav is, that tho person 
Avho for his own purposes bnngs on his lands, and collects and 
keeps there 11 n\thing likely to*do mischief if it escapo.H, miwl keep 
it in athia peril, and if he does not do so is prinid furic answerablo 
for all the damage which is theiiaturalcoiiHeqin'nceofitsescape. . . . 
Tho person ayIio.'^o grass or corn is eaten doAvu by the escaping cattlo 
of Ills neighbour, or who.se mine is Hooded hv the Avater from his 
ui'iglihouv's reservoir, or whoso cellar is iiivtwled by the Hltli of hi.s 
neighbour's privy, or Avliose habitation is made unhealthy hv tho 
fuiue.s and noisome vapours of his neighbour’s alkali AVork.s, is 
dnmmlicd without any fault of his own ; and it Reeuis but re.ison- 
ahle and just that the neighbour,. Avho has brought Fomclhiug on 
]ii; own properly which was not naturally I liere, harinlesa to other.s 
so long as it is cvmtinod to his oavu property, but wliieh ho knows 
to be mlsehioAoii.s if it gels on his neighbour’s, shonhl be oblieed 
to mako good tlie damage which eiisiii's if he does not siureed iir 
confining it to liia oAvn properly.” It. has been sug’gestotl that tliis 
reasoning is applicable to the case of lu’iugin;^ upon land or 
water gunpowder Avhicli it i.s known AV'ill be mischiovou.s to adjoin¬ 
ing land if it e.vplode.s. Rut in nil the instances given by tlio 
(.kmrl thert^ i.s an absence of tli.at statutory aulliorily to do tlm 
thing complained of Avhich occurs iu the case under consideration. 
Wo think therefore tli.at .some evidcncoof negligence must be given 
bi-yond tin' mere fact of taking giinpoAvdcr on board iu order to 
fix liability on the Company. “ Tlioiio Avho carry on operations 
dangerous to tho public aro hound to use (ill reasonable precautioii.-i 
—all till' precautions Avhich ordinary reason and experience luigliL 
.'Suggest to jm'vent the daiio'er. It is not enough that they do 
what is usual if the courst ordiuiudly pursued is iinprudeut and 
c.irelcjs; fivr uo one can claim to bo e.ACU.sed for want of caio 
because othe.ra are as careless as hliiibelf. Oil the other hand, in 
considering Avhat i'.. reasonable, it is important to consider Avhat is 
iLsually doMO by persons acting iu a siniiliir business.” '1110=10 words, 
Avhich were tnldrc^<^ed by liord Chief Justici' Cockhuni to a jury, 
lay down an intidfigible rule. A definition of negligence given by 
3 lr. R.mm Ahlerson is “ ihe omitting to do something that a rea¬ 
sonable man would do, or the doingi; something which a reiustmablo 
mini would not do.” In one of tho casi's arising out of a lire 
ciiu.-(’d liy (ill engine’s .^park llio decision avus in favour of the ile- 
feiulants, hut only on (.he ground that they liad taken nil the pre¬ 
cautions which science and experience could sug'gast (o prevent 
the e.scapi'of sparks, if it could ba shown that defendants had 
not only not done tlii.s, but ha<l ncgli'cted some precaution Avhich 
an Act of Parliament prescribes, the deci.'^ion miglit bo ditloreiit. 
Tlio (luiip.iAvder Act of i860 provides that fires shall not bo 
lighted oil board a vessel carrying gunpowder Avliile the hatches 
are open, and if a vessel has no (k'ck, and lluirefuro no hatches, 
the Act Avoiild seem to prohibit fires altogether. The Act also 
forbids smoking on board ve,seels carrying powder, but if the crew 
smoked in violation of an express prohibition by the Company, it 
might bo questiomibhi whether the Couipany could ho respousible, 
oven supposing it to be ahoAvn tint smoking caused tho explosion. 
'I’ho liicts as to cliariicter and stowage of cargo may be very mate¬ 
rial on tho question whether tho conduct of the defendants was 
reasonable and prudent. J 3 ut it Avould be preinaturo to discuss the 
facts of Iho caso at present. 


DAXCISG LICEXClCa 

I T cannot be said that the Middlesex magistrates, when engaged 
iq considering applications for music ami dancing licences, pi^e- 
^nt a paiticularly dignified or cdifyuig spectacle. Indeed it is impos¬ 
sible to imagine anything more anomalous or absurd than the way 
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in wUeli tliese thlnra are at piewnt manafl^ K tha deduona of 
the ZQBgiitvatM on Tarioiis caws woro loft to be^wtermined by 
the simplo pl an of heads and tailf^ much time would bo saYed, a 
number of worthy gentlemen would be xolieyed^ from a rather 
ridiculous position, and tlie result, aa ftr as pubUc interests aro 
concerned, would be much the same as now. It is obviously very 
important ’that muBic-hall^ dancing-^oons, and suchlike places 
should be placed under strict and uniform supervision; but it is 
evident that this is not secured under the present system. In the 
flrat pl^e, the tribunal which has to decide these jiuestions is not 
always the same, and has no fixed rules or principles of action. 
Sometimes there is a large muster of magistrates, and sometime.^ a 
small muster, and the majority varies from year to year in its dew 
of the necessity of strict regulation for public amusements. One of 
the peculiarities of the British public is a tendency to alternate 
hot and cold fits of morality or prudery; and the magistrates are 
naturally under the influence of these changes of temperature. 
One year they ore very severe, and sniff scandal in every 
kind of entertainment; but by the time that next October comes 
round they are in an indulgent mood and ready to license almost 
anything. In an ordinary way, local magistrates are no doubt 
capalde enough of disposing of licensing applications, because 
they are usually well acquainted with the neignnonrhood and know 
its wants and peculiarities. But hero wo hav’e a large body of re- 
spectablo middlo-^ged gontlomea called upon to adjudicate on the 
relative decency of Cromonie Oardens and the Argyll Rooms, 
about which, wo are hound to assume, thoy personally know no¬ 
thing whatever. This is a rotlcction which seems to have occurred 
to some of the magistrates themselves, for we find that two of 
them, Mr. Alderman Figgins and ilio Hon. 0 . Butler, folt it to bo 
their diity to visit the Ar^ll Rooms, and appe^ir to have been 
charmed by tho reception they met witli. The Alderman stated 
that ** froin fhe nature of tho establishment, whatever imperfec¬ 
tions it might have, it was impossible that it could bo better con¬ 
ducted;” but it is possible that ho may havo studied tho 
imperfections ” nndi‘r favourable circumstunces. The Hon. 0 . 
Butler took a higher view of this valuable institution, and 
hoped that the people might be weaned “ from the bru¬ 
tality of man-kicking and woman-beating, and give way to tke 
more generous strains of music and dancing.” It is probable that 
this testimony may have influenced Ihe Court in granting a 
licence, hut it is dreadful to lliink of what might be the con¬ 
sequence if tho magistrates of Middlesex ge.ncrally were to deem 
it noe.es8nry to prosecute their researches in this earnest manner. 
As it is, thoy sit and hear evidence which, ns a rule, is not of 
tho slightest n.8sistanco to them. In the case of a tavern at 
Hornsey, the police stated that they had found “ young couples 
of both sexes in tho arbours in the garden, caressing each other.” 
This was of coni’se a clear enough case, and tho licence was 
promptly refuw3d. When, however, tho question of Cremome 
was raised, tho ningistratcs were assured by one set of ivit- 
ncsses that tho gardens were frequented by women of bad cha¬ 
racter, while another set of witnesses swore that thoy saw no 
improper persona at all. It is clear that, in order to test this 
«3vidcncc, it would Iisyo been necessary to inquire liow tho 
character of tho persons in question had been ascertained. Tho 
proprietor of tho Argyll Rooms declared that “all women of 
(luestiouable character wore excluded; and tho current reputation 
of the establishment would certainly lead one to suppose that the 
company was of a very unquestionable character indeed. 

The whole subject of the regulation of places of amuao- 
mont of this class is a ve,ry diificult one, but it is idle 
to begin by afiecting any ignorance of their real character. 
There can be no sort of doubt that a large part of tho 
(•ompany at all iheso places is very bad indeed; but it may 
be reasonably asked whether it is possible tliat this vicious element 
can be excluded. If it caimot he excluded it must bo tolerated; 
but public decency must be rigorously insisted on. It may be 
impracticable to discover the precise shade of chanuffer of every 
woman who goes to a music-hall or dancing-saloon, but it is quite 
possible to compel tho company at large, no matter how composed, 
to behave itself in a quiet and decorous manner, under fear of tho 
police. If there is nothing in tlie entertainments and nothing in 
tho conduct of the audience which is contrary to good order and 
decency, it is difficult to see what more can be asked for, or at 
least obtained. With regard to tlie character of these entertain¬ 
ments, the question is a comparatively simple one. A good deal 
of time appears to have been spent by the magistrates in inq^uiring 
into the aecency of four women at the Oxford Music HoU, who 
appeared under tlie name of the “ Oxford Four,” and were accused 
by the police of being indecent in their attitudes, gestures, and 
dresses. It was alleged in defence that there was nothing unusual 
in the dances of these performers or “ in their manner of retiring 
down the that one of them wore a dress copied exactly 

from a real forester’s costume, “ all except the boots ”; and that 
another, who reprosented Charity, wore a dress which came 
below her boots. It^ was^ also stated that the “ Oxford 
Four had had their fling at the Marylebone Theatre 
on one occasion when the performances were unaer the patronage 
of Mr. Foitiyth, M.P., and that no complaint was made by that 
most respectable gentleman. All this kind of evidence goes lor 
very Utile, for the simple reason that it is soarcely possible to test 
its value. There can be no difficulty^ whatever in ascertaining 
whether thero 1si frequent or habituu indecency in the entertain¬ 
ments at any place of amusement if a competent person is ap- 
ppisi^ ta keep his eye on them and report any irieguiarities; but 


loose evidmice snob as M brought forward in this 
settles nothing, As the ’magistrates granted a Uoence to the 
Oxford, with a caution to the manager to be careful in'futuxe, it 
must bo supposed that they oame to the conclusion either that 
tbero had b^n no sorious iadoeorami or that it was only a casual 
offence. 

The case of Cremome is a striking example of the change¬ 
able moods of the magistrates on <][uestiona of this kind. Those 
Gardens, tho character of which is well known, had b^n open 
for more than twenty years. In 1871 the magistrates sud¬ 
denly discovered that too Gardens wore visited by improper 
persons and wore a pnblic nuisance, and refused the music and 
dancing licences. Next year the licences were still with¬ 
hold; but last year the magistrates partially relented and 
granted a music licence, and now they have altogether given 
way, and allowed both licences. All tho while the pro¬ 
prietor has had a theatrical licence from tho Chamberlain, and 
also one from the Excise, so that he could keep open a theatre, and 
Bell any quantity of liquor. No objection is UJeen to the per- 
fonuanccs nt the theatre, and it may be assumed that it is 
frequented by much the same sort of people os the Gardens 
fonuerly were, and again will bo. If it was right that there 
should bo no music or dancing at Cremome for two years, no 
rea.'jon cun be suggested why either should now ho permitted. It is 
unuccossary to accept the glowing pictures of the attractions of 
this Arcadia, with its “pure fresh air,” its “healthy and rational 
amu.seinents,” and tho nloasing groups of Foresters and Druids 
dancing with their families and irienas, which was drawn by the 
counsel for the proprietor. It seems that tho Druids have deserted 
lluiir accnatnrncd groves, and will not go where they cannot dance; 
but they will now have an opportunity of returning. If public 
dancing is to bo allowed anywhere, it would seem that it might as 
well bo pnictised at Cremome as anywhere else; and tho same 
rcmarlc applies to the fireworlfs and the balloon ascents, which 
might just as roasonably be prohibited at the Crystal 
Puluce us at Cremome. it can readily be understood that 
tho existence of such a placA) as this is scarcely calcu¬ 
lated to atUact quiet and respectable householders to the 
neighbourhood; but, on the other liand, it should bo obsorved that 
tho houses havo come since the Gardens were opened, and almost 
every neighbourhood has its own peculiar nuisance in one shape or 
another. 

In almost all the cases in which peoplo make complaints about 
places of amusement of this class we aro disposed to believe that 
the c<^mplaints aro well founded. Them is no room for any kind 
of doubt as to the sort of company which resorts to such places, or 
as to tho purposes for which thoy exist, and it is unnecessary to 
coiiiitonanco any of tho pretences and affectations of iho proprie¬ 
tors, They aro bad places frequented by disreputablo people, and 
they do a groat d<3al of barm; on tho other hand, it is impossible to 
siipjprfisd them without at the same time interfering vexatioualy with 
vanous forms of amusement which ore perfectly innocent. They must 
bo tolerated, therefore, but under stnngont regulations as to’ order 
and decorum; and it would certainly to well if the supeiwision 
which is necessary were entrusted to some more competent tribunal 
than the local magistrates. Wo may admit that thoy acted not 
unnuisonably under the circumstances in reveraing the decisions 
as to Oremomo which had been in force for a coupm of years; but 
it is not desirablo that Mr. Baum’s counsel should bo provided with 
an opportunity of advertising his client's establishment as a place 
of “ healthy and rational amusement.” It may bo unavoiaable 
that such places should bo allowed to remain open, but tboi'o is no 
I reason why their real character should not be recognized* 


TtIK GflOWTII OF INCOMES IN PRUSSIA. 

A WRITER in the Berlin Deuimhi ILnuhluldatt has in a 
recent article atteiuptod to estimate the increase that has 
taken place in tljo incoTm‘B of tho awernl classes of the Pruasiau 
population between tho vears 1852 and 1873; and although he does 
not put forwani his calculations as anything more than rougUy 
approximative, it may bo of interest to reproduce the results at 
which he has arrived. The period wliich lie has chosen for hia 
inquiry is one tliat has lieen marked by a vast increase of activity 
in traile tliroughout the entire commercial world, and consequently 
hv a groat accumulation of wealth in the principal countries of 
Europe and America. At its commencement the fierce revolu¬ 
tionary outburst of 1848 had already spent its force, order had 
everywhere been restored within Germany and beyond her borders, 
and the working classes, disabused of their delusions, had returned 
to plodding pr^uctive industry. In France tho Second impure 
was just being set up, and the jpeople were beginning to throw 
themselves with ener^ into the development of their material re¬ 
sources, with the success which has since so much astonished the 
world. Among ourselves, the policy of freo trade had for some 
years been definitively adopted, tho effects of the railway mania of 
1846 and the Irish fiunlno Wl worn themselves out, and commerce 
and manufactures were starting forward on that career of pro¬ 
sperity which forms tho theme of so many patriotic effusions. 
As regards America, the great emigration from Ireland and Ger¬ 
many bad already attaint enonuous proportions, and in couse- 
quence States and cities were springing up like the castles of tbo 
Genii in tho Antbim NighU, And at the same time the gold 
discoveries in CalilbraUt and Australia were supplying tho means of 
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exchange whieB allowed of the productive employment of this vaet 
daily aooeaeion to the working power of the Union. Further, 
in our own North ionerican, Australasian, and South African 
colonies somewhat smiilar phenomena wcro displayed; while in 
Indm the final conquest of the FunUiib had brought the entire 
peninsula feom the Himalayas to Cape Comorin and from the 
Suleiman^ range to the Gulf of Martalian under the undinputed 
sway of England, and had thus penuittod the Oovemmcnt to turn it« 
attention to the oonati’uction of railways, roads, tolegmphs, nod 
other works of peace, and had fuslered a large trade between the 
dependency and lh« home coiratrv. Lastly, the isolation of (Jliiiia 
had biten broken^ down, and that enormous limpire was iilrearly 
doing a largo business with tho Treaty Fowers in tea, silk, opium, 
imd other oi-ticles; while a fow years later Japan also was brouglil 
wlthili'' the (lotuain of Commoi’cc. Thus, as wo liave suld, the 
period has been characterized by an cneigy ami an exp.tiniou of 
trade unj)araLleled since tho extraoj'dinaiy outburst of eiilorju-ise 
which led touud followed the discovery of America. It eauunt 
be without intort^at to inquiro what part has been take a in tljis 
movement by J'mss-ia. At tho beginning of the I'eriod'ilio uc- 
cupiud a very secondary position. Even the?i, it is tnu', she w.is 
reckoned one of the Five Gr&it Powers, but to the oj-dinarj obsei’\er 
she seemed to owe her rank to the favour of llussia an‘l Ihighuul 
rather than to hw own inlierent ntrength. At the end of tlio 
period she is uinpiestionably the foroinost of Fu)o[ieun nations, 
ilas tho material improvement of her ueople kept jwlco wiUi her 
wonderful political advancoment Y 

The writer in the Jhmdvhhlutt to \\ljo.searticle we aroindebted 
for the Prussian statistics which we proceed to quote Ikiscs bis calcu¬ 
lations on the returns of the Income-tax ami (he bO-<.*alled (■lH^a- 
tax (KUmeruitcmi ). As wo know from 1 lie expcrienco of our ewm 
c^nnitry, Income-tax roLuras are not always trustworthy slate- 
mciits of income. Still it is proVoble that enorb from this source 
art^ reproduced year after year, and that conscfiuenlly they do uot 
seriously obscure the auiuml increment of income, which is all we 
are couceriuid with. KUmemicUf r returns givo a le.s .ar«’u- 
xato view. This lux is only a modilicalion of the Income-tax, 
being levied upon per.s(»ns whose incomes are uuder l,otx> thalers, 
or 150/. sterling, lint thesu persons are vauged in thirteen cIhmm s, 
and iho tax is Sissessed at a uuifonu rale for all the niemhers of 
a.ach class. For exuiuple, all [leifons w'llh iucoiues betwr.cu 900 
and l.ofXD thalers pay alike 24 tlialera. It will L seen that irom 
tho yield of tho Ux ft is iniposbible to calcuLito anything more tlmii 
thea\erago income of each class. For tho pnipi ^owe have in 
view, however, that ia a suHicieiitly close appiovimation. lint 
now wo como to what hs a real defect. There ans certain citii',--, 
notably llwrlin, where neitiier Inco«ie-t?ix m»r class-tux is lovii d, 
the places of theee imposts being taken by tJie. giist and the 
slaughterers’ taJics (Malil- und Schlachtstouer). J'or these cities 
there exist no returns, and consequently the writer in Urn Jlantirh^ 
Unit has had to supply their place by conjoetural estimates, of 
the soundness of which wo Jiave no means oi'judgimr. Lastly, in 
the annexed provinces, Hanover, .Schleswig-Ilolstein, Hesse, aud 
Nassau, Income-tax w'as not im))oserl bel'ore 1S6O. Accordingly 
for the.se also, so faros reganhs the bi'ginning of the period, con¬ 
jecture has to take the place of official returas. Tho ost’iuate (lien 
i.s at the best no more tlian a very rough approximation, but even 
as such it will bo found, wo think, butli inteiesting and in¬ 
structive. 

AVe should have liked to compare our own statistics with llu^se 
hero supplied, but from what we ha\e said this, it will bi* seen, is 
only partially possible. The I’russiun Klansms/.< (ttr^ for inBluiu e, 
is assessed on incomes as low as sixty thalers, or nine poumls 
sterling. 'I’ho returns apply therofure, to (he very lowest rank uf 
tho working cbs.ses, to cveiy person in f.ict wlio i.s self-su])porting, 
from whatever source his livelihood is derived. AVe m ed not s.iy 
that there is no similar tax in this counlry. It may, however, b'o 
noted that tho entire amount asstis.-sed to property rind Jueouic-tiv 
in England and Whiles alone amounted in iiS52 to 231,799,429/.; 
while, according to tho estimate before us, the 1axabh‘. iiUMines of 
Prussia (including Ibo annexed provinces) amounted in ilm wuuo 
^eM to no more tlian 180,630,000/. Tho amount actually nsseh.'*ed 
111 Prussia has been increased sixty per cent, in ihi.s estimate to 
arrive at the real incomes, yet the taxable value of the incomeb cf 
the classes above tlio wage-earning in England and Wale.s exceeded 
the real value of the incomes of all elasses in Prussia by more than 
50,000,000/., or over one-fourth, hb complete the coinnaiison it 
may be well perhaps to add that the population of England and 
AY ales in 1852 was only 17,907,609, while that of Prussia was 
21,120,000, or 3,212,391 greater than tho English. Further, we 
find that tho aggregate iucoines of Prussia had inertiosed in 
1873 to 290,447,760/., in this case 50 per cent, being added to find 
the real incomes, while the assessed value iu ICngland and AValoa 
had grown in 1872 to 613,233,690/. Tn twenty years the aHsessed 
value in England and AVales had been multipliiMl over 2'6 times ^ iu 
twenty-one years tho nxil incomes of IVussui had increased some¬ 
what more than 60 per cent. In other words, the increase in 
Englajid had been between three and four times as rapid ns in 
Prussia. Further, the population of Prussia in DecernW 1871 
was 24,693^^.87; in Apiilof the same year that of England and 
AIFftles was 22,711,266. Tho rate ef increaso in England was, 
theveibre, 27 cent.; in Prussia, 17 per cent. AVhether we 
regard population or wealth, then, it will be seen that England is 
growing much mM© rapidly than Prussia. Again, incomes in 
Prussia had iocreas^ 60 per cent, against an increase of only 17 
per cent, ia popalatiai} in England, the annual value of the in* 


coutee of the propertied,tradings and professional clawee iaettased 
over 160 per cent, against an increase oi 27 per cent, in popula¬ 
tion. Thus it will be scon that the growth of incomes in Prum 
was at a rate relatively about three and a»-hslf times mere rapid 
than that of population. Xu England the growth of property 
liable to Income-tax was just six times more rapid than population. 
Listly, it will bo seen that, whcireafl Income-tax paying property in 
England and Wales exceeded the sum of all tho real incomes of 
IVwssia iu 1S52 by considerably less than oue-tliird, it is at pre- 
sj'uL considerably "more than twice llm sum of all such incomes. 
In (jue of his idcetion sjveechos lust Fbbruaty Mr. Disraeli pointed 
to Ihe multiplying productiveue.ss of tho Tnconic-tax as one of the 
gieut wiiirces of tlie prestige of tliis country, lu the figures wb 
luue ju.st citing we have proof that he was not apoaking 
wllhoiit book-. At the time of the Coup d'etat, as we have ju.si 
semi, llie fund upon which Englanil had to draw wdthin her own 
borders oxerded the fund on which FriiSNi.i Imd to draw but little 
over oDe-fourth; it exceeds it now twice over, and tliis though 
Frur,''ia goes down to tho very lowest of her population, while 
England stops .-liort almost altogether of her worUin«r classefl. 

(■ojiliiiing ouv attention now to Pm.'s}a, we find that 7,963,535 
]ierson.s---about ono-third of iho wliole nopulaliou—were asseftsod 
to these taxes in 1873. The fact aHbms proof both of the wide 
distribution ofpTopmiy among tho mnsses) and of the almost imi- 
vei'Mility with which those able to work are productively em- 
plovcd. Another fact, which shows equally clearly tho very 
modemte mejins of the peojile generally, is that 7,840,251 persons 
were as.^essf.'d to the Kl(rs»p 7 t^inier —that is to say, were in receipt 
of inemufs ussesried under 150/, .sUrling, while no more than 
(23,284 persons were Ubseased at higher ineomc.s. For one asyeHsi‘d 
nt 150/. a year iiud upwards, that is, (hero were last year close 
upon O4 as.'je -.set! .at le.'^s ; and, liicther, there were over s,ckx>,(X»o 
whoso iucoiiie.s wove assessed at 9/,; or, adding 50*1)01' cent, to 
hud Iho re.il income, coDsideriihly more than fivc-eighlbs of (he 
iiicoiue-recoiv ing pupuhiiion were in receipt of 13/. lo^. per aiiimin, 
or le.'ss. Oil tho other hand, 58 were a.-4sesf.cd at incomos exceeding 
15,000/. a }ear; and as uaiuy as 22 were UoSOhsed at 36,000/. a 
)ear, and over. This latter i.s the highest limit. Again, if (lie 
w hole of the iiicuiues had been thrown into hotchpotch, and Ofinally 
divided, e.ach iuconie ow'ner would have rcceivi’d 13/. 14/*. in 1852 ; 
In 1873, jiS/. which givc’V au increase of 37 jn r cent. We 
have seen above Ibat, eumparing tho sum of all the iuconiea hi 
1852 and 1S73, the incretuse is abonl (lO per cent., but from what wo 
hiive just been saving it will be seen that tho increaFC iu tho very 
muill ineomt'S ns eon.==idcrablv less. Indeetl, for the liist seven 
i'lrt.Nses assenhed to tlic A 7 i/s*vjn'</('j?er. that is, for about seveu-eighths 
of all tho iiicornc-ow'uers of tho Idngdnm, tho incre.iso is only 44 
per vent., :uid as we go ilown to the bottom of tho scale the in- 
cieiiBC becuniH.s sinallir still. Ou the, otli'T baud, tlio increase in 
the gro.at incomes was ovit 5(X) per cent., and the incre!we in the 
number of pensoiis with laige iiieomes is (*qu:il]y rem.arltnble. For 
example, iu 1852 there wi'ie but six persons as.se.^-sed ui incomes 
beuveen i5,(X)u/. aud 36,000/., and but one over the latter amount, 
lu 1866 the uuiubei’i ier.])(!Ctively were still only eleven and three, 
IJiit in 1873 lljirty-four wore a.sses.sed Uiwonu 15,000/. and 
3U,0(X>/., and eighteen over the latter amount. In s-wen yeara, 
therefore, the uumbere had. been nmliiplied three limes find .six 
times respcj'tively. Tho explanation puggested is that the rapid 
growth of th('.5C largo incomes i.s the consequence of the enormous 
loans recently mi.sed by .<«o many Cjovermneiits, not tlio fruit of 
legitiiQiito trade. As for th.j great mass of tho people, the reader 
will by this time bo prepared for tlie conclusion arrived at by the 
w liter from whom we kaveljtjeJKpioting- lumady,that the improve¬ 
ment in their condition i.s more nominal Ilian real. JJeanug in 
miml t.hu oxlruordinaiT rise of price**, due in the firs(/ place to tho 
gold discMvei'ks, ami iu the second to the local iuHnenco of the 
enormous inllux uf monov cau-sed by tho payment of tho French in- 
di‘mni1v,ho i.s of opinion that the increase of income which has 
I taken place does little mure than provent iloterioration. 


THE CESAEEWnCII AND MIDDLE TAliK PLATE. 

f PIIE .small numUir of acceptances for llie Cesarewitch wat pro- 
-L Uibly duo more to the general uiqiopularity of long races, and 
to tl»o FC'U'city of aniimil.s with any preteuaions to compass a two- 
mile-and-a-qu.'ii'ter course, than toftuy feeling of disiatisfactionwith 
tho hiuidicapper's worlunauship. Tho old horM's bad plenty of 
chances given to them. ISlnmnoiJ, Cyrs., 8 at., ana Louise 
ATctoria, 5 yis., 7 at. 7 Ib.s., had cortainly no reason to complain 
of their weights; and even so distinguished a moro. aa Marie 
Stuart was nob burdened with more than Sst. 12 lbs., which, 
though a heavy, cannot bo considered a crushing, impost for a 
first-class four-year-old. If there was any error in tne handi¬ 
capping, it was an error of leniency, not of severity. When 
it was seen that Alomington, a six^yoar-old, was let in with 
no more than yst. 3 lbs., it was obvious to the moat inexpe¬ 
rienced that, if Jio were the Momington who carried off the 
City and Suburban and Great Metropolitan, the Cesarewitch was 
a gift to him. On tho other hand, it was asserted that the handi- 
ceqiper would never have turned him loose into the race had he 
not felt Msured that he was not sound enou^ to stand another 
predation. But if weights are to be apportioned, not aoeording 
to the form shown in recent public performances, but aecording to 
rumours or private information about the alzengib or weakttiM^ of 
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a borte’a legs, dvidenily their apportiomnent becomes a woramatter 
o(f hapbasard U the haadicapper made sure that Moioiiigton 
•would break down, he might «6 well have given him the lowest 
weight, 5 Bt. 7 lbs., as 7 fst. 3 lbs., for he would tove bro^ down 
equally in either case. As it turned out, Mornu^fton did actually 
break ‘down, and so must have lost the race whatever liad been his 
weight; but he did not break down till the very last moment. lie 
stood his preparation, ho did hi.s work in a in^er that entirely 
satisfied hU friends, he arrived at Newmarket fit and well, and he 
started fii-st fuvourito. The groiuid being in tlie most perfect con¬ 
dition for lucing, neither too hard nor too holding, the odds ivoin 
that, having stood on lua legs through an unusually dry season, 
he would bo able to stand up for five minutes more. But, 
those last five minulos proved fatal to Moruington. Ho 
broke down in the middle of the race when ho "was going, to use a 
■common expreasion, like grwil gnus, and his racing career has 
ended. Tho proverbial good luck of the handicapper lias again 
attended him, and saved him from the annoyance of seeing his 
worlnnansbip spoiled by the runaway vich^ry of a turnefl loose 
six-year-old ; but, nevertheless, we must itipout that the principle 
on whiirh Mornington’s impost was apportioned seems to us 
altogether erroneous. That a six-veai'-cdd like Shannon should 
bo admitted into tlie race at tho comparatively lenient weight of 
fist. WHS quite intelligible, for the daughter of J.»itmbton and The 
Mersey has given nuhlic proofs of n gradual deterioration in form 
since her nieniorablo victory in the Goodwood Oup. But there 
was no public proof that Morniiigton had lost his form. 

Tho iwtsnty-five runners tliat came to tho |jost on Tuesday last 
were not, on the whole, of superior quality. The Icatling favourite 
at tho close was a four-year-old gelding by Wamba, out of Truth, 
who had only 5 st. 12 lbs. to curry. Ilessleden, another prominent 
favourite, hn‘d likewise no public [lerfonuanccs to recommend liini, 
yet the race was considered by the highest authorities a cortuiiity 
for one of thcs(‘, two, in the cvi-nt of Moruinglon not slmiding up 
to the. end. Tjoiiise Victoria had won tho EIjoi* Handicap last 
year, but nothing was known of her form tUU year, and it was 
noticud at Doucash'r—where she did iK^t run—tliat she was sufi'er- 
ing from stringhalt. Shannon, as we have said, whs Icriown to 
have detcrioralod, Tho Pique ran vi‘ry badly at tho Fiiist October 
Meeting, and tho few good soutuI horses among the twonty-li\e, 
such IIS Scamp, Eolc JI., and Poval George, weio not particularly 
favoured in tne weights, ltoy.il Oeorgo, fur iustaiico, had tt) give 
the Truth gelding 27 lbs., and Hemup gave him 26 lbs, and a year. 
Tho Iwenty-fivo uere weighed out and despatched to tho post 
with tho punctuality that always prevails at Newimu’kot, but wo 
cannot help rcnmrlring on tho incimvenionce of tmug a great race 
on an October afternoon at so hilt* an hour as four o’clock,or a few 
miniitc.s licforo. Ti-ist Tuesday wa.s a nio.-t brilliant autumn day, 
but even on tho finest day at this sonson of tho year the light 
grows dim before four in the afti'j'iioon, and it becomes dillicult 
to distinguish colours at a di.^tnnce. Darknesscnine on even earlier 
than usual last Tiu'sday afternoon, and by a sped.1 tor slaliouod 
in tho neighbourhood ol the winniug-jiost nothing wl)atover could 
bo mado out of tho position of the hoiws until they hud got to the 
Bushc.8, or within u quarter t)f a Uiile of the tini.sh. At that point 
tho red and yellow of Mornington were looked for in vainj 
Ilessleden was seen to bo Impele-sly bt^ten, and to be rolling 
about from side to side; the scarlet of Jauiise Victoria was dis- 
cenuble in tho extreme rear; ami Foie II., at‘ler a gallant attempt 
to nmi 7 it.nin tlio forward position he was then occtipying, was 
compelled to siiccuiub. lloyul George was going well at that 
time, as was also the Oenuaii horse Gamecock *, hut a horse ridden 
by a jockey in whiUi jaclict juul red cap, wliom it was ditlicult to 
identify at the moment, came oui of the dip with a clear lead, 
closely followed by Iloyul George’s stable companion Aveuturiere. 
Tlicncoforwiird the race was a inulcli between this pair; and tho 
tiuiBh up the bill was finely contested between them. The un¬ 
known horse turned out to be the Truth gelding, who was ridden in 
wrong colours, and «.h ho went up the hill Aventiiriere gaijjcd on 
him inch by inch, and running with tlie greatest gaiueness she 
just got her head in front in the last stride, and won literally on 
the post. Tho defeat of the Truth gelding was a boiivy blow to his 
backers, especially as ho was canning 3 lbs. overweight; and 
according to all tho rules of racing, if tliose 3 lbs. had been token 
off, tho head would have been tho other way. The victory of 
Aventurioro was a surprise, thtuigh it must be admitted tJiat Lord j 
Ailesbury’s mare has recently oxhibited a great improvement 011 
her Spring form. It is believed lh.it when she and Iloyal Geor^-e 
wero tried together tho horse won, but by so littl <5 that they 
wore fully expected to finish close together in the Oesarev\itch. 
The mare, however^ boat her stable companion very decisively in 
tho race; but it strikes us that, had Koval George been ridden out 
for u place, be might possibly have obtained one. Avonturiere , 
owes her victory to the unflinching gameuess with which she wore 
down her lightly-weighted opponent, the Truth gelding, and to 
the able riding of Glover, who has had tho most extraordinary 
good fortune in winning the big handicap races of this seaeon. 
lie had already won the Great Metropolitan, tho Chester Cup, the 
Goodwood and Brighton Stakes, tho Lowes Handicap, and tho 
October Handicap, and now the Ccsarewitch is added to the list 
of his victories. We need only add that the Geiinan horse 
Gamecock figured very creditably in the race, and finished third. 
Peut-Etro being returned as fourth, Tichhoms fifth, and lloyal 
Georro sixth, l^e unfortunate Mornington walked in with the 
crowd. 

On Wednesday a large and brilliant field of twenty-four met to 


.oonteetibeftiatest two-yoar-old pri*e of the jaoiug soaflon. the 
miblLo performers included Galopii], tho winner of tho Hyde<.Pafk 
Plate at Epsom, and tho Fern Hill and New Stakes lat Ascot, 
Holy Friari who had won every race in which he had tokon.piu'L 
Telescope, winner of the Ijavant Stakes at Goodwood, Ikdfe, 
winner of tho Chesterfield and Hopeful Stakes, Ikeadnought, 
Horse Chestnut mnd Chaplet. Among the dark boms were 
Ploheion, Per So, a daughter of Hermit and Persevcraaco, Punch, 
the representative of the formidable French stable, and the Make¬ 
shift colt, the representative of Mr. Merry. The fiedd also included 
Stray Shot, Woodlands, Maud Victoria, and Tho Fakenham 
Ghost. By many the race was looked upon as anotlier 
match beiwyotv tho North and South of England, with Holy 
Friar and Galomn to fight tho baiilo. Their public credentials were 
cci-taiuly imdeuiable, and Holy Frkr, in particular, liM 
heatcu Caiuliallo—a roiilly good horse—so easily at Doncaster 
that his ckinis to suppurt seemed the superior, especi^y 
113 he was receiving 4 1 ^. from Galopin. Of tlio dark Imrses 
Per 8e was most tallied about, and it was reported that she had 
won an extraordinary tiial; while at tho very lust moment Wood¬ 
lands, who won two sinull races at Goodwood and Britton, was 
elevated to tho rank of second favourite. Most of the loading 
coiufietitors, with the excoption of Galopin and Telescope, were 
saddled in the birdcage, where they attracted the usual att^iou. 
The throe moat liked were Holy Friar, Per Se, and Plebeian, the 
latter of whom quito belies his name and his unfashiosahlo breed¬ 
ing; and the one least liked was Punch, who is a great leggy 
horse. Tho race had bien prudently fixed fur tb'ee o’clock, oiii 
hour earlier than the Cesarewitch, for, with so large a Mdof young 
horses, considerable delay at the post might have been expeetod. 
On Iho whole, however, they were veiy well behaved, and after 
two or Ihiuc breaks away tho starter was enabled to catch them in 
tiiue and to drop his flag. The light also being favourable, it was 
possible to seo tno progress of the race almost toom its cnmiuence- 
lueiit, A distingiiiftbiug feature of the conlost W’wa that there was 
hardly uuy tailing oif, and e\en at that critica.! point, the Abing¬ 
don bottom, lliero were Ho\en or eight hor&ia all going well. 
Holy T’riiir, on the judge's bide of iho course, held perhaps a 
sHfiht lead as they Ixfgmi tho ascent, while Galopin, just under 
the mils on the opposite side, seemed his most tbnnidablo 
opponent. Thu loiter was thou joinol by Plebeian and 
I’rr SSc, nnd these three rim lucked lotfethor on one aide, 
while Holy Friiir, soixu'aled from them w ahnost tlie width 
of the courao, pursued lii.s journey. So easily did he appear to 
be winning, tliat his jockey never really called upon him till in 
tli.^ last few btrideflj when ho aocined suddenly awaro of the 
dangerous opposition on the other side of tho course. Still Holy 
Friar liud so much in hand that both his jockey and the 
majority of the spectators felt asaured of his success, and groat was 
the constermition of his siipportors when, on the numbers going up, 
it wdh seen that he was not in tho first three. Tho judge’a verdict 
was that Ploboiun had won by a head; that a hctid soparatod the 
wimior from Per fcSe, w ho ivhs placed .second; that thoro was an¬ 
other head bi'tween IVr So and Galopin, who was .phiccd third; 
and y<it another head between Galopin and Holy Fri;u, to whom 
was aAvordod the fourth ])hice. As wo have often JiaJ oconsion to 
rmnnrk, Ncwmiarket conrstvs ore most puzxliug, not only U> iipeo- 
tiitors, hut to jockeys also; and it frequently Eippcns that the 
public tlunk one lunse ha.s won, tho jockey is convinced of the 
success of a second, and the judge ditiers from botli. At Naw- 
imirketwo nrcaatistied that no one can really judge except the 
jiidgo himself; and iherefuro we are always quite satisfied with 
tlio correctness of the judge's award. At the ssune time we, feel con¬ 
vinced that tho defeat of Holy Friar was purely accidental, and that 
lie might have w^on easily had not his rider, Ilian whom there is not 
a more iijn-ight or more Wilful jockey in lingland, thought victory 
so certain lhat ho was unwilling to call upon his horse lor any 
extra exertions. AVe may add, in connexion with the Middle 
Park Plate, that tho four loaders weixi well clear of the re- 
luaimler of tho field, at the hoad of which came Pimoh and 
Horse OJifistuut, the latter of whom rim well in front for a cqii- 
siderablo portion of the distance, hut could not sbiy. Galopin, 
wdio w’RS conceding tho winner 7 lbs., proved himself u gi*oat horio, 
and as he was slightly disappointed at tho fiiiisli, wo may xttak& 
bold to hclievo that Holy Frwr and he, if all had gone well, would 
have occupied the ill's! and second places nt tlio Huisii. Vi’^c have 
no wibh, however, to detract from tho merits of PJehi'inii, Hie un¬ 
commonly good-looking brother to Chawbicon, or of Per Se, who 
all but rovittid the glories of tho once famous Douebuiy stahh). 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF IJ>8D PAlMfatSTOS.* 

f I'llTE long and accurate title-page of the second volume of tlw 
J- Life of Lord Palmeraton indioatos the process by which 
a fragmentar}' compilation has been prfqiarud for publication. Lord 
Hailing had apparently exhausted hia scanty matoriala in poppers 
which remained at his deatli in a confused and unfinialied state. 

♦ The lAjkff Htnry /sAn Vitnmtd VahusnUm; un’tH 

frem hu Gnrrwmrtidmm. By the isu Right BonooraWo -iSif IJcnir LyM 
Biilwer (Lord Dalling). £ait^ by the HonouraWe Evelyn A«hisjjr,ili». 
Yol. 11. London: BmUoy & Son. 
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Mr. AsMey has anan^ the documents in proper order, and ho i 
has wded a few of Lord Pahnerston’a letters with the smallest 
possible thread of eonnecting statement. The biography, as it is 
called, ends'v^th the year 1847, some time before Lord Palmer¬ 
ston’s domestic career as a statesman had even begun. Mr. Ashley 
would have ^ded to the obligation which lie W conferred on 
Lord Dallii^’s readers if he luid found timo to supply the broken 
^narrative with an index, a table of contents, or tjven a notice in- 
from time to time of the points at which Lor<l Balling’s 
com^ition h^ins or ends. Mr. Ashley may probably possess 
ability nii An original writer, but, if ho disdains the modest function 
of an editcr, ho W.0jild,hayp bettor to entrust Iho task to loss 
ambitious and more careful hands. Although the book is not a 
biography of Lord Palmerston, it possesses couaiderablo valuo. 
The detailed part of the story relating entirely to Hponish politics 
is related by a confidential and zealous Jigent, who at tlie saiuo 
timo admires his principal and severely criticizes his inhtnictioiH, 
Lord Balling, more or less unconsciously, \vToto a fragment of 
autobiography in the form of a Life of Lord I’alnierston. Tie 
seems to Wo known hut little of any of fxird Palmerston’s 
transactions with which ho was not personally connected; but ilio 
details of a single diplomatic correspondence probably illustrate 
the character of a statesman as fully as the m<ist coninrchensivo 
fliiramary of his goneml policy. The letters to Sir W. Temple 
which are published by Mr. Ashley are highly interesting. The 
popular estimate of Lord Palmorstou’s fmuk, cheerful, and manly 
character is fully conlirmed by the ppecimous which ai'e published 
of his private correspondenco. 

The unsavoury history of the Spanish marrhige.s has lately been 
revived on the occasion of M. Guizot’s death. Tlie sanctimonious 
designer and instrument of the crime had long before published all 
the French details of the succu.s3ful intrigue which has covered Jiiin 
with indelible disgrace. The diplomatic proceedings of Lord Palmer¬ 
ston and of Mr. Bulwer, then English Minister at Madrid, are now 
for the first time fully known. Even if King Louis Pliilippe and 
M. Guizot had enjoyed no other advantago in the contest, their 
chance of winning the game was greatly increased by the unity of 
piirpose which regulated French trickery at Paris and at Madrid. 
The Minister, though lie had little love for his Sovereign, was 
deeply interested in the accomplishment of a family plot which 
seemed also to involve a national triumph. Both were served at 
Madrid bv an unscrupulous agent in the person of thuinL llresson, 
who, in the opinioa both of Lord Palmerston and Mr Bulwur, was 
deficient in the qualities of a gentlemuji. On ilu oilier hand, Mr. 
Bulwer 8 exertions were from first to last disaj)provi* I and thwarted 
hj Lord Palmerston, who, if his representative and friendly 
biographer is in the right, perpetrated from the moment when he 
undertook the conduct of the negotiation an uninterrupted seric-s 
of blunders. It is remarkable that M. Guizot never oven under¬ 
stood the wishes of Lord Palmerston, altliough ho well kneAV that 
the English Government was in*econeilably opposed to tlie scan¬ 
dalous choice of Bon Francisco as the huBbiind of tho l^ieen. 
Whilo Mr. Bulwer was eager to jiccept tho overtures of (^neen 
Ohristina for a marriage with Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, 
Lord Palmerston preferred tho younger brother of I'l-ancisco, 
Prince IJeni'y, who was two or tliree years ngo killed by tho Buko 
of Montponsier in a duel. It is poswiblo that Lord Palaiei-ston 
may have been justified in his suspicion that the language used by 
tho Queen Regent and her Moderado Ministers in their communi¬ 
cations with Mr. Bulwer was intended as a trap, for the purpose of 
providing the King of the French with an excuse for forcing on tho 
marriage with Bon Francisco, by which it wus liopcd that the 
ultimate succession would be secured to the descondant.s of the Duke 
of Montpensier, On the other hand, it was necessary to incur 
flomo risK, and, although it would have been absurd to trust a 
Spanish Court or its agents, there was some reason to believe that 
Queen Christina might desire to save her daughter from tho misery 
and ruin which were prepared for her by her great-uncle and by 
the pious Guizot. That the Regent would prefer her own interests 
to the welfare of Queen Isabella was certain even before it was 
proved by the result; but she would have been supported W the 
unanimous feeling of tho Spanish nation if she had defeated 
the French plot hy concluding tho moniago with Saxe Coburg. 
Prince Henry was politically allied with the Progressist Opposition, 
and he was the personal enemy of Christina. With Saxe Coburg 
Ehe had formed a friendly connexion *, Bon Frauci.sco was a nullity 
in politics: but the accession of Bon Henry to the rank of titular 
king would have nrohably caused her exile, Mr. Bulwer always 
retained his holier that the Queen had been sincere in her otiew; 
and he justly censures Lord Palmerston’s determination to ally 
himself with the Opposition rather than with the Ministers who 
had the power of deciding the fate of the struggle. Lord Palmer¬ 
ston wos perhaps influence by the advice of Lord Clarendon, who 
during his long residence in Spain had been himself the virtual 
head of the P^gressist party. As Lord Palmerston was at all 
times averse to the modem doctrine of non-intervention, tho system 
of identifying English policy with the supremacy of one party in 
Sjpain would in ordinaiy cases have been inielligihlo, if not judi- 
CiouB; but in a contest which was to decided in a few wooks or 
dajs it was a mist^e to play a waiting game. Althoiigh M. Q uizot 
misonderstood his opponent’s imme^te object, his belief that 
Loard JPalmewton was busily en^ed in counteracting the eftbrts of 
Ennee was perfectly well founded. Queen Christina was uiged to 
agree to the marriage with Francisco on the assumption that 
&gland was pressing the claims of Saxe Coburg, and the Queen 
ulu^tely gftT* way because Lord Pahneiston threatened her 


with the selection of her enemy Prin^ Heniy. M, Guiaot 
was lucky in the change of Mmistry in England during the 
summer of 1846. II0 would probably in any case have hunted 
down the poor girl who was liis destined victim , but an avowed 
breach of faith to a confiding and generous friend would have 
been more enibarrassiug than a deception practised on an adversaiy 
who never concealed his just appreciation of tho austere French 
Minister’s character. Upright, timid, and credulous, I^ord Aber¬ 
deen, if ho was not a vigorous diplomatist, was a perfect gentle¬ 
man. Implicitly relying on M. Guizot’s promises that he would 
act in concert with ICngland, he erroneously thought himself 
bound to communicate to tho French Government Queen 
Christina’s overtmus for a RiLvc-Cobiirg marriage transmitted 
through Mr. Bulwer. It would have been diilicult for the most 
virtuous of intriguers to find in Lord Aberdeen’s unbounded con¬ 
fidence a pretext for deceit. Lord Aberdeen had made more than 
OIK*, weak and injudicious concession, but he trinsted in tho explicit 
promise of the iVuch Ring and his Minister that the Montponsier 
inarringo with Bonna Onrlotta, if it were not aKandoued, should bo 
postponed until the (Juucn had children. VV hen M. Gn i zot insolently 
insisted on tho condition that the Queen of Spain should marry a 
prince of the II.ou.se of Bourbon, Lord Aberdeen absUiined from 
protesting against tho French protension, although ho never ex¬ 
plicitly adniitted it. His silence and the protended support of 
iSaxe-Uoburg by bis successor were afterwards made the excuse for 
the perfidious policy of which M. Guizot was proud. If Lord 
Aberdeen had remained in office, it would have become necessary 
to commit an open and unqualified act of bad faith. When Mr. 
Buhver was sliortly afterwards sent out of Spain by General 
Nariaez, he, according to his own sfatemoni, explained his con¬ 
duct to the full satisfaction of Lord Abordceti and Sir Robert 
Peel; and it is cerLaiu that )Sir Itobert l*eel diseounlenanced and 
prevented any disapproval which might have been cxjiressed in the 
Hoiipe of Oommons. Ijord Palmerston proposed to answer the 
afi’roni by the despatch of an English tleet to Cadiz, but ho was 
overruled by colleagues who at all times feared and distrusted his 
vigorous policy. 

The Spanish disputes wliicli filled a gi'cat pari in the diplomatic 
career of Lord Balling wwe only an episode in tho life of Lord 
Palmerston, ft is to be hoped tlnit at eoiim fiituro timo a com¬ 
petent biographer wull till up tho blanks which at present occupy 
tho gi'oaler part of llie space allotted to his life. Iliiring his long 
administration of the l^’oroign Oliice he steadily adhered to the 
principle of insi-sling against all Powers, great or small, on the 
rights of England, lie disapproved of the, large enneessions made 
by fiOrd Aberdeen through Lord Ashburton to the United IStalcs, 
■jlot so much for the sake of the territoiy actually surrendered aa 
on the ground that concessions made to an oveihe.ariiig adversary 
inevitably invite further aggression. Tlic opposite policy of Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues immediately produced the Indirect 
Claims, and lo.slilted in the iniquitous Genova Award; and as a 
further consequence every Jhirupeun Power is now convinced that 
no encrojiehinont will provoke re!«Ltauee on tlie part of England. 
No Europi'Jin war occurred in JjOid Palmerston's time, unless tho 
petty Syrian campaign of 1840 deserves the name, as having arisen 
from a conllict ot English and French policy. Lord Balling attri¬ 
butes tho Crimean War to tho improssioo produceil on tlie mind of 
tiio Emperor Nicholas by the acquiescence of the linglish Govern¬ 
ment in the insult ofi’eied to it by Narvaez. It is more certain 
that tho snhiuiasive attitude of Lord Aberdeen and an erroneous 
belief in Mr. (.Jobdeii’s influenco wore the doLevminiiig causes of tlio 
jiulicy of Russia. When INIr. Gladstone moved for a grant ot 
money to take tho Guar<!s to M.alta and hack again, the eoniidouce 
of Russia iu tho patience or cowardice of England was irretrievably 
confirmed. At a much earlier period, during the short Gonserva- 
tivo Ministry of 1834 and 1835, Lord Pabicrsiou bore witness to 
the more re.soluto policy of a political adversary, extremely unlike 
Lord Aberdeen:— 

I suspect [h« told hifl brother] that the Duke is, if possible, more hostilo 
to Russin than 1 was, fully as much imprcHsed with the mreusity of chock¬ 
ing her insatiable iiinbitiou, and quite ns determined to einjdoy the mojuia 
which England posscs.sc8 to do so. The fact is that Ituasia is u great hum- 
Img, and tliat if Ktigland were fairly to go to work with her we should 
throw her buck half a century iu one campaign. lJut Nicholas, the proud 
and ins(jlcnt, knows this, and will .alway.s check liis pride and moderate big 
insolence when he finds that England ia firmly delermijied and fully pre- 
])ared^to resist him. 

There are probably .gtill a fow survivors of a cmzy litllo sect which 
thirty years ago huight as its central doctrine that Lord Palmer¬ 
ston was the docile tool and hired .^ge^t of Russia. It seems 
that even in his secret confidential letters he prudently retained 
the mask of patriotism. It is a pleasant change from diplomacy 
to hoar in his letters to Sir W. Temple of Iris modest winnings on 
tho turf, of his hunting and shooting, of his plantations at Broad- 
lands, and of tho Methodist gardener whoso preaching he intends, 
if possible, to stop. Ho enjoyed the official holiday which re¬ 
sulted from the accession of tne Conservative Ministry in 1841, 
especially because bo entertirined no doubt that he should i^um 
to power after a longer or shorter interval. Yet at that time, end 
for several years afterwards, lie stood apart from the Whigs, with 
whom ho was neither connected by family nor united by early 
political associations. Tho distrust of tho party was indicated by 
Lord Grey’s refusal to join tho proposed Ministry of Lord John 
Russell in 1845; and although Lord Pahnerston’s ability and reputa¬ 
tion made him indispensirole to the Government which was 
formed in the following summer, tho latent dislike found unex¬ 
pected expression in his peremptoiy dismissal by Lord Jo^ 
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Russell in 1851. By that time Lord Palmerston had, to the 
unbounded .surprise of the veteran Whig leader, become the 
favourite of the party. Within two months from his own fell he 
ioverthrew the rfovemment, and after a short Interval he Mtahuehed 
himself for life as the chief of the Liberals. It is Mid that he 
accurately foretold the fell of the uncongenial colleague who 
A was during his term of office evidently destined to bo his suc- 
oessor. 

One of the most interesting letters published by Mr. Ashley, and 
addressed in 1842 to Lord John Kussell, contains a bitter attack 
on one of the chie| representatives of that section of the Whig 
party which systeidatically opposed Lord Palmerston s policy. Mr. 
jSUice had been an active and even restless member of the party 
when Lord Palmerston held office in a Tory G-overnnieut, and when 
the ^\’'hig8, under the guidance of his brother-in-law, Lord Grey, 
opposed the war which was conducted hv the successors of Pitt. 
When Ix)rd Giw became Minister, hir. Ellice, os Political 
Secretary of the Treasury, was the principal manager of the per- 
u sonal arrangements and minor negotiations which facilitated the 
passage of the Reform Bill. In 1834 he retired finally from office, 
after sitting for a short time in Lord Melbourne's Uabinet, and, 
with a large acquaintance and an ample fortune, he amused his 
leisure with the exchange of oral and written correspondence with 
English and foreign politicians. In his old age his busy idleness 
mellowed into agreeable gossip, seasoned by anecdotes of his long 
• political experience. While he still exercised influence in public 
alFairs both as a sagacious member of the Uouso of Commons and 
in general Society, his opposition to any active statesman might 
reasonably cause irrittition or fear according to tho character of his 
adversary. Ho never trusted Lord Palmerston nor approved his 
policy, aud his dislike was fully returned. His criticisms were the 
more obnoxious because ho lived much at Paris and in tho society 
of thePrench statesmen whoso intrigues furnished Lord Palmerston 
with incessant occupation. The letter to Lord John Russell was 
perhaps intended to convey an answer and a warning to other 
members of the party as wml as to Mr. Ellice. Ho says that 

E-fletout in tho days of Durham’s amljition to onrloavour to turn 

mo out i.f the Foreign Office in order to got Durham in ; iind well punwhed 
he was lor his treachery by tiie bitter disappointment which he felt at its 
failmo. lie was furious, and has never forgiven me, aud, de.spite his wish 
to be cautious, he even now from time to time exhales his wrath by swearing 
oil his lionour that I shall never return to that office in the event of our 
])rtrty regaining pow'cr. I am not, however, much moved to anger by this 
hostility, because, thank Heaven, I know I am a stronger man than he is, 
ami he knows that too, wliicli docs not'make him love me the better. 

It happens that Mr. ElUco often spoke of Lord Palmerston’s 
strength as his distinguishing quality. There was no reason wliy 
a Whig politician who, like many others of the same party, failed to 
appreciate the soundness ot Lord Palmerston’s policy should not 
exert himself to prevent his return to office. Only thi’eo years 
after tho date of tlie letter Lord Grey, a statesman incapable of 
intrigue, made tho exclusion of Lord Pdmerston from tho Foreign 
Depiu'tment the condition of his own acceptance of office. It seems 
that Lord John Russell liad told Lord Palmerston that sonio of the 
Whigs and Radicals were disposed to take their views of foreign 
relations from Mr. Ellice. Ijord Palmerston was right in his 
assertion of his own superiority of judgment, though not in his 
<!oiitciuptuous tone. It is diflicult to understand how Air. Ellice’s 
dilTereiico of opinion involved any moral delinquency. In another 
part of tho same letter Lord Palmerston contrasts his own laborious 
attention to foreign afi’airs during ten years with Mr. Ellice’s 
alleged employment of the same time “ in gossiping and caballing 
in clubs and drawing rooms and country houses.” Ho was fuUy 
justified in attributing to himself superior knowledge of his own 
proper business; but if a veteran Foreign ^nister is never to be 
criticized except by those who are his equals in practical knowledge, 
he must he absolutely irresponsible. In tho same spirit and with 
as little reason poets and painters complain of tho independent 
judgment of critics *, and cooks probably resent the complaints of 
employers who could themselves scarcely broil a mutton chop. It 
was not in Lord Palmerston’s nature to he either intolerant or 
excessively sensitive*, but ho evidently took the opportunity of 
a special attack on a single opponent to defend himecli i^^ainst the 
censures in which Lord John Russell himself may sometimos have 
* concurred. On the whole, the present fragment or sample of a 
biography tends to raise the character of Lord Palmerston. 


THE CHURCH OF THE REVOLUTION.* 

D R. STOUGHTON haa followed up his volumes on The Church 
of the Jtostoration by his present work on tho history of the 
English Church and of the Nonconformist bodies which then 
* \begaa to. assume a separate organization of their own, from the 
' expulsion of James II. to the death of WiUiam III. He is not 
without hope that ho may one day ho enabled to trace the con¬ 
sequences of tlie events he relates “ through a careful study of the 
great religious movements of the eighteenth centuiy ” (p. 460). 
in regard to the instalment of his desisn which he now su^ 
mitsto the public, “ I venture to add,”he says, “that in this, 
as in my former volumes, I ]^ve endeavoured to nmintitin an 
honest impartiality in the estimate of characters and incidents, 
together vnth a Arm attachment to my own religious and eede- 
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siastical principles.” We have no reason to complain of his having 
failed in either of these purposes, so far at least as they are capable 
of being reconciled. Dr, Stoughton’s views on Church affairs are 
always those of a sturdy Dissenter of the Oonjpf^ationtd denomi¬ 
nation, but they are held and expressed in a spirit and language as 
different as cau he imagined from that which passes current for 
truth and charity in the writings and spoMhes of the more promi¬ 
nent members of the so-call^ Lihoration Society. Since he 
tells us that he has assigned a large space in this volume to the 
attempt at Comprehension in the year 1689, “ as it is a subject of 
present interest, and because tho proceedings connected with it 
have been hut inadequately described,’^ wo are almost driven to the 
conclusion that lie believes that a like plan of comprehension, 
whereby moderate Nonconformists may find themselves able to 
hold public communion with the English Church, is growing ripe 
for discussion, and may in some shape or other become one of tne 
practical questions of the day. Sorry as wo are to say so, wo are 
fully convinced tliat the expectation (if, indeed, ho cherishes it) 
is utterly chimerical, and, oven though it could bo realized in 
outward form, would disappoint tho moat sorely those who had 
been foremost in promoting it. But that temperate estimate of 
the actions and motives of persons with whom we have little 
in common, which i*en(lers I)r. Stoughton's pleasant, if rather 
superficial, narrative so profitable to rea(^ aud digest, may ho 
imitated by all of us to our very great profit. His wise 
reserve in passing judgment, his willingness to think the best 
even of Non-jurors and high prerogative men, his earnest desire 
to deal fairly with every subject that passes under his view, are 
qualities by no means so common as they ought to ho; and 
since Dissenters are euro to Bliuly this part of our Churcli 
history, of wliich we have on tho whole no gi'oat reason to be 
proud, wo are quite content that they should do so under tho 
guidance of one .so intelligent, so calm, so unfeignedly truth-loving 
as our author. 

Tho scheme of comprelieusion or recoucUiatiou of Dissentcra, 
wliich was formed inuneiliately after the Revolution of i688. 
proved something worse tlian a mere failure; it failed under cir¬ 
cumstances whicli rendered all future attempts hopeless, if not 
impossible. We cannot assent to Dr. Stoughton’s itlea that this 
was one of the lost opportunities of hi.story (p. 138); yet tlio 
jirospect of success looked brighter then than it ever had done 
previously, or ever cau again. There were no bitter rivalries, dis¬ 
appointed aspirations, keen recollections of wrongs given and 
received, such as had deprived the Conference at the Savoy of all 
good fruits. »Churchman and Nonconformist had just emerged 
triumphantly from a struggle wherein they had shown a common 
front to a common foe. There were few vested interests or hard- 
wcui positions to ho vielded up for tho sake of jxj.ace as there would 
be now. The now Ring was more than fevourahlo to the attempt. 
Himself a narrow rresbyterian, the terror of his wifij’s chaplains, 
Hooper and Coveil, and even of Ken, at tho Hague, lie cared as 
much about securing for his co-religionists a share in the temporal 
goods of the Established Church ns ho cared for anything except a 
French war. Tillotson and Tonison, wlio took tho lead in the 
entei-prise (from which Burnet never augured much, though he 
did not refuse to help it on), were desliued by the sovereign for 
the highest preferments he had to bestew. Yet the thirty Itoyal 
Commissioners to whom had been entrusted the preparation of the 
terms of comprehension for the sanction of Convocation (ton of 
them being Bishops, ten Deans or Archdeacons, ten from the llower 
of the London clergy), after holding eighteen sessions in tho 
famous Jerusalem Chamber between Octolxir 3 and November 18, 
1689, broke up without making a Report, or submitting any formal 
suggestion to any one. yix Commissioners never sat at all; 
four others had withdrawn early; on the last day it was difficult 
to form a quorum of nine. One cause for this fiasco was visible 
enough. Convocation had met twelve days before, and the 
Lower House had given full proof of its temper by electing 
Dr. Jane (one of the four de8orter.s) for Prolocutor, by a majority 
of two to one over Tillotson. Proposals, therefore, were prudently 
withdrawn which were sure to have Wn contumeliously re¬ 
jected ; they were reserved for some better season, which never 
came. 

But it is impossible to review tho proceedings of the Royal 
Oommissionera, or to study the brief abstract of their dentes yet 
remaining to us, without perceiving that the chief obstacle to 
success was not opposition from without, which might perhaps be 
mitigated or overcorae in more quiet times, but the very nature of 
the task which tlioy rashly taken in hand. It serves to show 
the little mterest which the whole.matter has excited, that tho 
Prayer Book interleaved with their “alterations and improve¬ 
ments,” deposited at their final meeting with Tenison, and by 
Bishop Gibson’s directions afterwards sent to the Lambeth 
Library, remained almost forgotten till its contents were printed 
in 1854 by order of the House of Commons, although attention 
had been called to them in Birch’s Life of Tillotson and other well- 
known works. The Blue-book of 1854 comprisea also a diary of 
the proceeding* of each eession, kept by one of the Ooimaissioners, 
Dr. John WiiliaiuB, Rector of St. Mildred’s, Poultry, afterwards 
Bishop of Chichester, from which we gather at least as much 
as from tho annotated Prayer Book itself. From this moat 
inteteatiiuj' document we learn that the point on which all 
these unhappy controversies with Dissenters hinge —the valid¬ 
ity of ordnwtbn by others than by a bishop—^never came 
under discussion before the eleventh session, and then elicited 
1 as many opinions as speakers. “ Tho stopping of the prosont 
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schism made it a necessity” to ackcowledi;^ them, as Barnet 
put the outter bluntly and truly. L'nless Oharchmen were pre¬ 
pared to give way here, the (Jommissifm was hut labour lost; 
yet to ooneedo so much jis a <rtnieTal principle would be a wirrender 
to the enemy of the very citadel uud key the position. So 
** it was agreed that it sliould be only for this turn, those that 
■were in (>rters, but not to proceed further ” ; a compromise which 
every one must have IVlt sure would be l^>jccicd without hesitation 
by those it was doai^rnecl to satisfy. 

Ignominioup failure in regard to tluj chief fiubjcct at issue did 
not in the Iwist deter tho OoinmiBid<'n(T8 from devising expodumts 
H8 to lesser tilings which iimy almost bo billed piicrili^. Tho IJoly 
Communion was still to he rer(‘ivc(l kiuading, but those that 
“scrupled kneoling ” might come to the mini’sier some wwk-diiy 
before and Udl hijn so, and might thojj receive “ in some posture of 
reverence, in some coiiveuient pew or place in the chiireh.” 
Ministers again who cbjecled to the use of the surplicc! or the sign 
of tho Oroaa in baptism might gc* to the bishop and tell him 
their mind, and the bishop, as he thought til, might appoint one 
to officiate in tlie service in tho objector’s room. Jn regard to these 
matters well might Iliweridgo tell his brothivn that “ there was 
no end if we would take away all scruples.'’ Of the Apocryplial 
lessons a clmn sweep was made from tlie Prayer Book; tho 
Athaiiashin Creed was cl('alt willi in a way that might con¬ 
tent tho reformcis of llio Irish Chmrli Synod; tho blncU- 
lotter Saints were removed from tho Chileridar, and the Coiiimis- 
Hionera even stooped t<» expunge the Uilo of “ Saint ” before the 
names of tho Apostles whose festivahs wore retainod. Their 
corrections of tin? Ihayer Book throughout eu*rv page ]irescnt us 
with a curious, almost revolting, example of evil diligence. Well 
may J)r. Stoughton bo “ natoiji>.h(‘d at the extent of the pro]>osed 
alterations’’(p. 136), even thougli ho may not agree with us in 
thinking that, by a curious infelicity, almost every one was made 
decidedly for the worse. 'I'liere sit at that Ih^avd divines of the 
O/alibru of StillingtljL'et and lioveiidgc, real scholars like Idovd and 
Patrick, but the only man who wrote tolerable BngUsh in tlie 
whole party woe Sprat, Bishop ol’ Itodiester, who had ivtinal after 
the second session. Hence the (\dlects, our glorious inherit.nice 
from the nie<li.'eval Olniruh, were turned over li> P.ilrick to revise, 
and to the slovenly gossip Barnet “ to uivo fresh spirit to them,” 
as is stJiUid by Birch, whose own pen has been likened to a torpedo. 
That j^lden pmyer, “ U tiod, wlmse nature and property,” 6L’c., 
which in its Knglish form all but r^’):l-the condensed energy of 
the original in tho sacramenlar}' of H{.-gory tho (treat, was ex¬ 
pelled jiartly “ as strange and imperlinrnt,” partly “ as ir did not 
come in hcie by the authority of Convocation or Parbaiiumt ”; it 
was simply inisplacod in tho book of ifaSO, u^ed by the Comiids- 
siouers^ and in several editions of about the game date, (hie oilier 
out of their 598 heads of ** iaijiriiveuienls ” will detain us but a 
moment. In the Burial fcicrvice, besulos other pitiful variations, 
tho mioffending epithet is got rid of in the clnnso“our dear 
brother here departed”; and this clmnqe, for whieh wo enn assign 
no reason save a Vf?ry shocking one, must liavo commended itself 
to some }ieopIe at the time, for wi‘ have KnowJi the same liberty 
taken, witliiu the, pre.sent general ion, by at least one worthy 
clergyman of the Puritan school, now s.ifel^' removed by death 
from all fear of penal laws. It wa.s well tliat a volume which con- 
tiihm so mucli against whicli pure taste mvolts should havo lain 
buried till a period has amved when we art* mure lilvely to be 
ashamed tjf its bad example than to copy it. One w'ortby speech 
of Stillingileot’s deservea to lie re.iiieiulit'n'd amidst so much imbe¬ 
cility and lack of purpose on the, part of his colleagues. 'When 
“ it was Rometime.s queried, What good would ting do aa to tho 
BissontereH ” ho boldly made answer 1 hut “ wo sat there to moke 
such alterations as were fit, and would bo fit to moke were (hero 
no Biasenters, and wliich would 1 m* for tho iuqirovoment of tho 
Service.” O si sir omvia. 

l)r. Stoughton has good reason for saying that he has tried to be 
impMliHl in estimating character. We observe but one. instance 
of his failure in tliis particular, nnd that is when ho ulleges of 
John Moore, Bishop of Ely, that “ his love of books weakened his 
regard for the rights of pronerly ” (p. 303J. The charge of book- 
stealing was first made, we, boli(‘ve,by Tow, in Bridge'.'^ Jlisfon/ of 
Northamptonshire, (vol. ii. p. 45), und has been iiseurtfliuod to rest 
on no good grounds. To Archbishop Teiiison ho setims oyor- 
indulgont, and speaks of his intellect uni powers and “ rock-liko 
lirnmesa ” in n tone to which wo have? not been used. Swift, we 
ftupposo, must ho regarded os n prejudiced witnes.9 when he asks 
“ by what talents that great pi*elate asccniled so liigh,” especially 
as ho long afterwards appended to JMocky’s description of his 
Grace aa “a phun, good, heavy man,” the indignant comment, 
“ the most good-for-nothing jirolate I over saw.” Burnet’s, too, is 
feint praise when, relating hi a translation from Idocolu to Cantei^ 
bury, lie states that Teuison “ was well liked for having sensed tho 
cure of St. Martin’s, in the woist time, with so much courage and 
discretion; so thatat this time he had many irieuds and no enemies ”; 
but then Burnet might oasily have believed himself a stronger 
candidate for the pmnacy. Yet we thought it had been under- 
rtood from being an active, learned parish priest, ■who had 
done his duty nobly in bis i^istance to rending K 5 m James’s 

Becdaration of rolewtion ” in his church, he sabsequeouy proved, 
like 80 many other men have done before find since, vety unequal 
to the higher offices to which he was osllsd. Certainly lua reply 
to that excellent man Uobert Nelson, when he entwated the Ar&i- 


bishop’s intercesBion with the King to spate Sir Jedm Fenwickh 
life, suggests very painful reflections, whatever Dr. Stoug^itOBHittiy 
think of it (p. 240). “ Laws sx post facto may indeed carry the 
fece of rigour with them, but if ever [such?] a law was iMicwsa^'I 
tliis is.” Wc might grant the Trimate’s premiss without admit-! 
ting his conclusion. I^aws cjt pott fnet.0 never can be necessary, 
bei'Buso they must always do greater harm by way of setting evil - 
procedentg than they can promise good by the piinisbrurmt -cf the 
guilty. The hill of attainder agiiinst Sir John Fonwidf—pushed 
through theHouso of Lords by a majority of sixty-eight against ri.vty- 
one, mainly, we fear, through the votes of Tenison iind his sulTragniis 
(p. 304), who ought to haw withdrawn in of blood, has 

been condemned by every coustitutioBal writer, by oA’crv' one call¬ 
ing liinhself an higtoriaii except liOrd Macaulny. It never wiU he 
iuiitatfid again while public order reigns in England: it never liaa 
l)ft<'n iinitfited—-and even then not to the taking ot lile—sivve in tho 
bills of pains and penalties against Bishop Athirhury and the un- 
liHppy Queen Caroline. 

To tho Non-jurors I>r. vSloughlon is not uujust--lie cannot con¬ 
sciously bo 80—but hfl is naturally unappriMaating. It MHens to 
him such folly to bo ever swimming against iJio tide; to have 
fiustrated the designs of James Ijecouae ho nesailwd tiio Gliureh 
which they loved better than the throne, and then to rel'uso to ac¬ 
knowledge William becau''<‘ ho usurped thecrown which had fallen 
from his relative's head. He applies to tho&o who clung to the 
divine right of kjng.s wlicu the noLiou had b"conie unftishionnhle, 
Iringuago which wo should have imagined l*ro!i*-for Jovvett too- 
generous to havo ultcred:— 

The gn*Mt m»-s in the hi-tnry of hnw ''flm hern ine( hv a sfn-t of 

feiniiiine poMtiveries'i and n nioio (il".tiiintc rvawi'tion of i'iinciiilf'> ivhidi 
hiivi- lo^t their huld ujmiu a n;4U<Mi. 'I'lie liKod ideas of a rem tiouaiy statiiti- 
ni.Mi may br coiufiari'il to uimlnes'i He grow.s more and nioie eoiivim ed ol 
lln- truth of his notioiH as he lu t'Diues more iM)iat<‘d, and vvoiihl nthci await 
the inevitable than in any de-ree jdelii to cirenmslaiiceji. 

.A'lf'iimlng tho ]irinciplc^ whicli he maintains agjiinst all odda 
to be ill thenisolves impuiiaiit, whal else has aiilume-it man to doP 
Ohstinacy h\s a b.ad name, but it is near akin to some of tho 
noblest qinalilies of our iialiire—to disintcrcstediiegs, sle.;irllhsl- 
TK'sg in adversity, faithful obedii'uce to the voir-** of cMiseimice. 
"We will not plead strongly for fSaneroft, whose culpable vsenkiiesa 
ill continuing the aiicce.ssiun, und that ng-ainst his own better judg- 
nieiit, proiluced a echisiu which languished fcdily fur ne.irly a 
century; we would rest out ea«o upon Ken. ('oiild an_\ iiob](?r 
or more seemly ending of a wintly lilb be mncciied than that 
which he led at Loiigleat? So Inr from censuring tlios(' who had 
taken tlin oaths to the new fcwereigns, he hud almo-t been per¬ 
suaded to follow their o.vuTiqile; but he feared the future rejtvoach 
of his own rellections, and, without one spiirk of pn'-siou or one 
re.sentfill thought, w-iUiilrow from we.ilili and diginly to poverty 
and that ih'pendenco which lends poverty its woieit stin":. We 
know nut how Ih'. Stoughton can suy that h.i.s succe.ssor Kidder 
paid him half the income of his ahaiidoned eec (p. 305). All we 
leam of tho conf ssor’s tcmpoml fortunes would serve to prove 
(hi* statement a mistake, nlthough Kidder was huiintol up to his 
sad death in tho grt'.at storm of Xoveinbn* 27, 1703, by tlie terrible 
suspicion that lie was “eating poor Hr. Ken’s bread.” ^'et it may 
be that in liis deep retireineiit the oxpolled Bishop wns more ri^1ly 
useful than when lodged in his stately moated, paheo at \\ cll.s. 

It is much that in a world wherein all save the best men bold their 
convictions but loos'dy and uncertainly, one of purer nioiikl should 
stand forth at ciitienl times to prove what may be done and 
sufl’ured gladly for the .salve of a quiet oouscicnce. The Marian 
marlyr Ridley, wo suspect, made more converts lo his creed at the 
stake than divl the Marian fugitive Jewell at Baul’s Cross or in his 
wtdl-ic.ed st udy. 

Cur author spends his fivo concluding chapters (and they will 
seem to most rcjiders the best, eg they are tho mo-st original) 
on tho great Noiiconformigt divines of the Restoration period, 
tho generation that slowly died out in William’s reign, and found 
none fit to take their places. And here, again, wo note his spirit 
in the charactor of tlioso upon whose praises he ilwellg most fondly.. 
The still’ and soniewluit surly virtiio of Hi(diai*d Baxter h;ia fewer 
charms for him than tlie milder and nmro catholic tcnqicr of 
Bates and IIowo. The aspirations after unity among all Christian 
peoiile breathed forth by the latter win hi.g especial syiupatiiy, as 
well as tho sharp rebuke dealt to the able but turbulent Do *Eoe, 
who, in his Enquiry into the Occasional Confonnify of iJisscntcrs. 
in 1697, had complained of those Diasentere who at times attended 
church as persona of “ an amphihiona nature, who could believe 
oneway and worsliip onother ” (p. 431). Even though a Church¬ 
man may deem eccleaiustical Orel or in its proper place os ocoe.ssui'y 
to bo maintained as charity itself, we should not think highly of 
the man who could regard these motions towards union (if not in 
outward semblance, at least in mind and spirit) with an}' other . 
feelings than those of thanlcfhlnoss and admiration. Comprehend 
sion, ir tho sense in which Tillotson or Burnet might employ tho 
term, wo believe lo bo visionary. It would imply on the one side 
or the other, probably on both, too heavy a saenhee of what seeiua 
to each to bo the truth to be either aoccptablo or permanent. 
Not thus visionary is the prospect of gentle thoughts and friendly 
courtesy, in such wise os Dr. Stonraton alfords us a modal to 
emulate, subsisting in time to come between those who are sepiir- 
rateu from eaiffi other either by reason of deep convictaons, or 
through the force of carcumstanccs which have passed into 
histoiy and cannot now bo recalled. More than tins miut bo 
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resenred feat tome purer state of moral and redigious feeUnff than 
appew ever likely to he realized while human nature continues 
what it k 

i We fluhjoin, as a favoumhle specimen of the aut^r s manner, 
^his general oatiumte of the theological literature of tho Uevolution 
jteridd, which he contrasts with that of tho preceding age hy the 
^ lauciful comparison of the Gothic style of Westminster Ahhoy 
with the ReuaisHunco or classical reproduction which finds its most 
pronunont ejcomplilication in ISt. VauVs Cathedral- 
A similar cliaugo came over poetry. It were an indignity to tb<‘ great 
bard of the seventeenth centiuy to uompare hito witli any other thiio the great 
bard of the sistoentlu Milton^s name linked with Shokspearu’s, but in the 

way of contrast .The poet of tho llenaissanco Mucceoclri the pool of nj- 

mahcc. And this same Ki-noissancn spirit, worked its way into thiiologictil 
ilt<jraturo. Taylor and Hunyan, indewi nil tho gre.it religioiw writers of tho 
•Commonwealth and the Itostoration, appear iimro or less romand.^t? in the 
stylo of their thoughts regarded from a literary point of view. Pivision.s 
pointedrie^s, quaint expression, wannth of sentiment, such na arrests us in 
incdhcval buildings, are repvodncwl in the 1>ooks of that picturesque age. 
The two authors jnat mentioned belong to tlie class of roinancist prose poets. 
* But all is c*hung(^ \^i*u wo turn to the theeWogieal literature ot King 
William's days-^illotson, Unmet, Bcntloy, Locke. Wo miss Anglican aiul 
Puritan sweep of thought, minuteness of detail, intensity i>f utteranee, and 
plow of passion. There is no depth of colour, all is pale ; no flnsh (tf tire, all 
18 odd. VVe meet with rcguhuity, order, smoothness. It is the age of Ue- 
naissancG in Divinity, 


SHERIDAN’S WORKS.* 

I T may lie doubted whet her thorn was anv nn(’o.‘?si(y for .a now 
edition of Shoiidiin'd works. I’htTo are already aeveral edilioii^i 
which contain overythiug of Sheridaii’fl t 1 uvt is worth reading, luul 
the addition of what ia not worth reading is hardly caleuliitod to 
mako tho colloetioii more attraclivo to ninaonablo people. It is 
cruel as well ns foolish to reprodueo all tlio trash whi<di an emi¬ 
nent num may havfj thrown oil in days of immaturity or idleiie.'^f,; 
but tho editor rd' the hook now hef )ro ua has commit ted a move 
serious otfenco than this, lie has gone out of his way to swell 
tho volum<‘. with matter wliich is not <»nly worthless but oU'eiisiie. 

IIo has raked up some transhilions which Sheridan, while still a ; and that the persons of hi.s dramas are. artificial lypes^rather than 
lad, composed in conjunction with a sclioolfellow, and which he actual human kings. Yet, though they nury bo uunatural in 
was foolish enough to ptibli.sh. It is known that tho origin.il ;‘lheniselves, there are sufficient touches oi‘ human nature in their 
publication was n pecuniary failure, and it may be hoped j interchange of brilliant talk to justify thoir pernianont populnriiy. 
that tho present wanton and iiicxcusablo reprint will share a 1 As to the merihs of tho famous Begum .spwch it is more diffi- 
Hiinilar fate. Tlie“Tjo\e Verses of Ari.slienetiis ” are iinrcli«*ved j cult to judge. The plays are still act'‘d, .and w'C can obsorvo the 
by any llavour of wit or hcntiiiienl, nor does the .^lylu of the j cUfct Ihoy produce. But the Begum speech may bt^ said to have 


and an orator. H« wrote his piays in order that pecpjo mkht he 
amused hy them, when they were acted (A the theatre, an^e pr««. 
parefi hbs speeches with a view to their immediate effect upon the 
audiences to whom they were addressed; and be was eiuiuentW 
succeashil in making the desired impiessiou m both cases, Two, if 
not three, of his plays nro still among the most popular on il» 
stage, and are continually repeated before audioncts of our own 
day. who apparently find them as fresh and irreeistihle as Sheri- 
daivs own contemporaries found them when they were first pro¬ 
duced. As for tne speeches, there is good reason for believing 
that they were really effective at the time they w’ero deliver^ 
Byron is paid to have declared in one of his rhiipaodies that what- 
, ever Sheritlan had done was always the best of ils Iriud; that he 
1 had written tho beat comedy (Si'hool fof Scandal), the lioat opera 
I fthe Jhiciimi), tho k*)! farce (the Critir), and the best addiww 
' (Monody"on Garrick), and that, to crown all, he had delivered the 
very best oration (the Begum speech) over conceived or head'd in this 
country. Them is of course a good deal of Byron's cliai’acteiistic evng- 
gemtion in this assertion, for tho JJnmiui is but a poor piece of work, 
and decidedly inferior to the Ihyyar's Opera, in imitaiion of which 
it was composed, and th(‘ Monody on Gairick i;^ stiff and common- 
iiliice. But the School for Scanhal and the Critic still remain the 
nest pieces of their kind, in spite of tho xerv obvious faults by 
which they are distigiired. Tho dialogue of the. former is imleed 
somewhat blunted by being put into tvpe, and requires the adroit 
emphasis of the stage to miilie it crackle ]»r(jpcrly ; hut tho Critii- 
IS almost as uum.'^iiig to read a.s to see acted. On eveiy page wo 
ei line upon familiar and almost proverbial ptiK^iiges, such as If it is 

nhiirtc*, w'hy one is almost sure to liear ot it fjom one d—d good- 
ualnred friend or other’’; “tho puff ])ivliiiiiiiar\, the puff collateral, 
the puff collusive, and tho puff oblique”; the cltadr that mnrkp 
; time at t he opening <ff I ho piny and “ twin es a description of tho rising 
' sun and a great deal about gilding the Bastern hemisphere’’; 

! “ when tlmy do agree on tho singe their unnuimity i.s wonderful ”; 
“ in a free eountry I’m not for making slavish dlHlindions and guing 
nil tho fine language* to tho upper aort of people T^ord Biuloigh’e 
shako of tho head, and tho heroic dead-lock t)f uncles and nieces. 
It caunot be denied that Sheridan is weiilt in drawing chaructev, 


tmirslation rise much jibovc the level of the doggrel of the strc'els. 
There is, in short, nothing whatever to justify the raking up of 
this unclean rubbish from the oblivion in which it has for many 
yeiw's been happily buried. It was perhaps thought, liowever, tlmt 
tho incorporation of those impurities would impai’t to the book a 
peculiar imvoiir which would bo likely to attract the attention of 
that class of roadors for whom the same pnblishei's have already 
bt'en good enough to provide new tjditions of Tom T)’l)rfey, tho 
Mvmriim Dclirifp, \Valt Whitman (“ The Complete Work,” we are 
nsBiirodh and similar delicacies. It is po.'s.sible that tho titles and 


' pasK'd away a? it was delivered, and we can form an opinion of it 
J only by the evidence wdiich W'c possess as to tho impression prt>- 
' dui'ed by it at the time. There (am hardly he any d(»ubt that this 
J unpressioii wa.s very deep and powerftd. It threw the tiudienco 
' into a ferment ofenthiisiasin,and it wa.s w nnnlypndM-dhy men who 
I wero Certainly competent to express an opinion on such a subject. 
' lJurko in his gr.'ind way declared it to h*^ “the most ofitouishing 
effort of eloqiK'Uee, argument, and wit uriih'd, of w^hich Uiero was 
any n.'cord or tradition.” But Burko h.id a wealnieM for super- 
hitives, and an Irish way of saying- inon» than he meant. Inneed 


reputation of soinooftliC‘»opubliratii'iis may eotivey to most persons -we find him alino.st at the earao liriio bo'^towiiig* a similar panegyric 


a suffieieut warning of tluir character; but it is intolerable that a 
volume which might be introduced Avithout sus[vicion to family 
reading should be dehbenilely laiuted in this xvay. It is true tluit 
there am many things in Sheridnii’s plays wdiich are coarse, and 
tho inannej’8 of the ago in which the plays were written made it 
natural that this should he so; but it is not of itiero coarsene.'s 
that we Hvo now speaking. It is impossible to acquit the editor 
and jmblishers of this edition of Sheridan of a g^av(^ offence 
against liteiary decency. Nor do their oflences, or at least the 
offences of tho editor'—for we cannot of course know how far the 
publishers are in this respect his confoderntes—stop here. Not only 
decency, but honesty, is outraged in this publication. We are 
presented with a Memoir of Sheridan, the authorship of which is 
not specified, hut at tho end of it wo find the initials “ F. E. S.,*’ 
whicli Avo take to lie those of the gentleman who on the title- 
page modestly^ calls liimself editor. Mr. Slainforth may, in 
attaching his initials to the memoir, have meant to convey only 
that he has taken the responsibility of editing it; hut to most 
persons the appoaraneb of such a eigimturo would suggest the 
idea of a claim to authorship. It has been remarked by a 
judicious critic that Mr. Htnmforth tells us nothing new, ’but 
this is easily accounted for. In point of fact, tl»ifl Memoir is 
composed of a series of extracts from Monro’s Life of Sheridan, 
tftktMi litcanlly and^ Iwdily, and put together with hardly a 
.syllable of connecting matter. Tet not a hint is given any¬ 
where in tlio volume of the source of these appropriations. It 


on Sir Gilbert J*!lliot.’n impeachment of'Sir Elijah Impey, ** tin* 
most hi'autiful that over was lie.ird, divine heyoiul human swool- 
1 ness,’’ with other phrases which Minto was almost ashamed to repeat 
to his with, begging her, “ for God’s sake,” nut to let .any one else 
' h(‘ar of them. It was apparently tho lashiun at this time, when 
Uu're wa.s more of persmuil parade in tho debates, for the chief 
num on each side to applaud each oiher, as if to shoiv how well 
they cf)uld afford not to bo j(’alou.s of .a rival’s succesae,s; and some 
allowance may be niado on this account for the lavish praises 
which not only Burke, but Eov and Pilt, hcsiowed on Sheridon’a 
oration. tSir G. JOlliot meutioua that the friends of 8hcridan 
were indignant that Pitt, as .soon as the great !?pecch whs finished, 
did not rise to .say something handf^ome alxiut it, and Pitt may on 
reflecti«m have thought it politic to fall in with 1 he enthusiasm 
of tho moment. I’ox, however, asserhsl twenty years afterwards 
that Ihu Begum spe<‘ch was undoubtedly the best speech over 
mode in the House of Commons, and a similar remark is attributed 
to AVindh.im, 8ir James Mackintosh, who he-inl iho speech, and 
admitted the effect it produced, thought that th^' slylo was too 
candy to ho well rccei\od in a later age; and Jhvmgham has pro¬ 
bably hit tho murk in suggesting that » part of Sheridan’s success 
was due rather to the speech having so gnuitly surpass'd all the 
speaker’s former cfl’orte, tho gi-eat interi'St of tho subject, and 
the nrtihtic elalxjration and delivery of certain fine pus.'^ilges, than 
to the merits of iho whole. No adiHiuiito report of tnis spi'echhaa 
i been pre.served, but wo have llie shorthand notes of the speech 


may also be noted as a proof of tho editor’s carelessness, as well : which ho afterwards dolii ered on the same subject in Wcstminstor 
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as recklessness, that we find one of the chalk drawings labelled 1 ]Iall, and they certainly do not give one a'^ very high idea of 
N <<,T. P. Kemble as Piznrro.” If Mr. Stainforth had only token I Sheridan’s oratory. The stylo is not merely vcrbo.‘je and redundant, 
the trouble to tuni to tho Dramatte Pntona given on another j but, flabby; thelangiiago is coarse and overcharged; and much ot 

page, ho would have learned, what wo should have thought every- ’ * ' ' .. ’ . 

body knew, that BoUawas the part taken by Kemble, while 
Barrymore played Pizarro. 

It wouldlie manifestly unfair to subject such works as those of 
Sheridan to the test of a purely literary examination. It is not as an 
oidinaiy man of fetters that he comes btiforei ns, but os a^matist 


♦ The Work* of Richard Brmshjf Sheridan i Dramai, Foem, Traiuta^ 
aoM, Spaebetf and l/ndnished Shetcheo, With a Memoir of tins Author, a 
GoUectioa of Au& and Ten Chalk Drawings. Edited by E. Stainforth. Lon» 
don s Chatto ft Wlndus. 1874. 


tho wit 'is strained or trivial. U is known tlmt Sheridan, with 
characteristic trickiness, endeavoured to add to the eft’ect of his 
address hy pretending to ho quite unprepared, although he had 
been for days hard at work in getting up the case. 

The prevalent notion of Sheridan at one time was, and perhaps 
to some extent still is, that he was a man of r*wdy and abundant 
wit, who was too idle to discipline liis use of it. In point of fact, 
Sheridan appears to have been naturally rather heavy and even dull, 
and to have been largely indebted to his industry, not oMy in 
working up such ideas as occurred to himself, but, in appropriating 
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^ Idena of othon. Moore puts it mildly wheu he aayi that 
Sheridan had^ in addition to the resources of hia own wit, a quick 
japptehenaion of what .suited his purpose in the wit of others. He 
waa unscrapalous in his pilferings, and helped himself to what- 
OTW liook nis fkncy. Hia famous remark about Pitt, when he 
was succeeded bj Addington, leaving, like Theseus, “his 
fitting part” behind him, was got from .Gilbert Wakefield, 
who^ fimnlied the auotation. In another instanoe, hearing 8ir 
Philip hrancis speak of tho Peace as one “of which every one 
would, be glad, and nobody proud,” Sheridan hnstonod into flio 
House to fire off tho phrase as his own. Kvon tho.sc, however, 
whose jokes or epigrams he plundered in this way used to ac¬ 
knowledge that they wore usually more siipresaful from his lips 
than from their own. The leading idea in his Monody on Gurrick 
is borrowed from one of Garrick’s own prologues, 'fhe con¬ 
ception of Mrs. Malaprop is to he found ni Hmnphrn/ Clinker, 
The charge which Sneer flings at »Sir Fretful riai^iary might with 
some reason liave Iwen applied to Sheridan himself, that he kept 
stray jokes and pilfered witticisms in his common-place book with 
as much method as the ledger of tho IjosI and Stolen OlHce. 
One of the sentences in his note-book is, “ Ho employs his fancy 
in his narrative, and keeps hia recollections for his wit.” 'J’hia was 
afterwards oxpand(Ml into “ Wlien he makes his jokos you applaud 
the accuracy of hia inemor)', and 'ti.s only when he states hia facts 
that you admire the Mights of his imagination”; and, with slight 
variations, seized Sheridan on several occa.siona. Another well- 
workodjolre WAS that about tho gipaiesdisfign’ing ihe children they 
steal, to wliich he helped himself in tho first in«t 'uice from Churchill. 
It turns up in the Critic^ and was also used in the iloiiso of 
Commons. Homo of his Parlinmontarv fustian was afterwards not 
inappropriatoly used over again for JHzarro. Uii the whole, it will 
be fomiu that impudmice and clap-tnip form n large element in 
the sort of wit of which Sheridan was a master. He had a strong 
sense of humour and stage elfi'ct, hut with«nit taste or capacity 
for discrimination. His speeches and his plays are of mucm the 
same quality, and hf»th are marked by Hudaeious but successful 
hits, and by gross and ama/ing blunders. He had no self-respect 
to re.strain him from committing himself to any escapade cither in 
litoraturf^ or politics, imd was alway.s rea<ly to take hia chance of 
hit or miss in pursuit of those sensational cHocls which flattered 
his vanity and gratified hi.s love of excitement. High animal 
spirits and great plausibility gave force to intellectual <pialities of 
a very moderate grade; and ho had, in the midst of his loosene.ss 
and dissipation, the curious faculty of coi^*'- mrating on the par¬ 
ticular object of the moment a sort of steady, meclianicnl industry. 
He was, in short, amther ploddiin; and heavy Iteaumarchais, with 
all tho trick-^, hut without tho genuine brightness and origiiiiility, 
of the Frenchman. 


MINTO’S CllARACTEKISTJCS OF KN'dl.lSll FuF/l'S.* 

S JNCK M. Taine set the fashion of applying Hie coinparativo 
method to the history of a literature, eacJi now e.s3iiy in that 
department raises a faint expectation that wo shall find tnices of 
un example which ingiiimity rcndercil so fuaciimling. W'o are pre¬ 
pared forauent domonstnition of the nnmner in wliieh riu'h wriU*r 
was tho result of hU race, his milieu, and hi.s epuch. The annouiice- 
nieut in Mr. Miuto’s preface of a contra,"t in this ret-pecl hetweon 
his plan and M. Tainosnllbrded us, therehm', a gentle snrnri,‘'e, not 
unmixed, it must he owned, with a seivse of relief. Mr. Miulo tells 
his readers that they must not expect to find the poels of whom 
he speaks treated with refei'encG to tlu-ir race or tlieir social aur- 
roundings. 1 ^ 1 . Taine .studied tho organism through tlu' medium ; 
Mr. Minto ia content to take the organism by il.solf, and to inquire 
what it is rather than how it was formed. .\t the same time lie 
aims at somothliig like an historical ^ ie,w ; ho seeks to trace how 
far each poet was influenced by his predoce.s 3 or 3 or his contem¬ 
poraries. 

This volume covers about three cciiturieB of FnglihU poetry— 
from Chaucer, who died in 1400, to Hhirley, wlio died iu 1066 . 
Tho obvious, if s«)mowhat ungracious, questiou which a new hook 
on such a question suggests is, Wlut are the distinctive qualities 
which constitute its reason for existing? Mr.Minlo’s bookappoiirs 
to US to hold a middle place between a history of literature and a 
collection of essava or monograplis. It i.s loss systematic, loss 
thorough in detail, and less compact in styk* than a Berioiui 
history, Where liullam and Mr. Minto go over the same ground— 
that is, from the fifteenth century onwards—it is interesting to 
compare thorn. Mr. Minto is not diflu.se; hut he has not llallom’s 
power of schohirly condensation, by which a paragraph is made to 
do the work of pages, and to givo us the really important points 
and relations of a writer in tho fewest, hut inu.st pregnant, words. 
On tho other hand, Mr. Minto is incomparably lighter reading than 
Uallam. whose plan of courae obliged him to suppress picturesque 
personal details. Wo ore inolintHl to ihiuk that nature or cii-cum- 
Btmce has been kind to Mr. Minto iu prompting him to adopt 
just this scale for his sketches. If tlie scale had been smaller, the 
akatches would, wo suspect, have Iwon meagre j if it had been 
mtich larger, there might have been an excess of talk, not so heavy 
AS to he prosy, hut occasioually verging on twaddle. In the 
chimtor on Shalispeare’e Life and Character Mr. Minto notices 
llunso’s way of accounting for Hhakspeaic’s l^iowledge of legal 
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terms by the conjecture that he may have been articled to ^ 
attorney at Stratford. Referring to the ftet that, when Shi^peafe 
was fourteen, his father mortgaged an estate at Aahhias^ Mr'** 
Minto observes that Malone’s theory is superfluous :— ^ t 

Thero aro no family secrets from the children of the poor. Shaksp«an/[ 
doubtless heard the painful dcliberation.s of his once prosperous parentii, ■. 
knew all their ditiicnltios, and perused the mortgage bond with a boy’a 
grave curiosity and uwc. 

Ingenuity of this kind often hovers on tlio lino which separates tha . 
Hublitne from the ludicrous; and, for our^ part, we oro glad that 
Mr. IMinto’s space did not often invite him to fill the gaps of 
biography witn speculations of so subtle a texture. On the whole 
he has the merit of having written a hook which, if 
mullmr cxhan.'itii'ti nor original, i.*! fairly readable. It will tell 
people a good deal about some English poets whom, by a courteous 
fiction, all educated persons are suppoeod to know; and a little 
about Bovoral other poets wliom the more ambitious few jijladly 
afiect to know. Wlietber a book of this sort is a good thing in 
itself is another question, and one which we should hesitate to » 

answer iu tho allirmative. Wc are inclined to think that the 
books about good writers have multiplied to on extent which is 
becoming hurtful to real study of tho writers themselves. By all 
means let us have thorough histories of literature, ns well as 
carefiil sketchc.s or oullines wliich will.help beginners to keep 
clearly in mind tho relative plncos and meanings of tho books 
which they read. By all moans let us have essays or studies iu 
which particular writers or periods are thoroughly cxamimal and 
illuslratoil. But what shiill saiil of the intermediate book—of 
one whifJi, like the present, has tho thoroughness neither of a 
history nor of a study ? The very fact that it is easy and pleasant 
Kjnding, .ind that it gives an intelligent general view of the wrilern 
with wliom it doiils, tends to its being used in practice, not as an 
introdnelion, but ns n suhstitulo. The slipshod knowledge thu.«: 
piekedup at second-hand may servo a turn for purposes of display, 
out is more fatal th.an anything else to largeness and truth of in¬ 
sight, and to the doing of sound work. It would be uuju.st to 
charge Mr. Minto with boolmiaking. This volumo shows not 
only a great deal of tending, hut judgment and histe, nohvilh- 
stnnding u certain deficiency perhaps in that sense of huiuoiir 
which alone can make jiidgnumt or taste sure; but it would bo 
ju.st, we fe.'ir, to say th.at Mr. Minto is eminently fitted to bo a 
(joiirce of “ padding ” to others. Any one, of course, who ever 
wrote, 

Might atop a liolo, to keep the wind awny ; 
but it is Rouiething tluiC there should be the necessity of first 
turning llio ntjhle material into clay ; it is .something th-it the user 
of the plug slioiild linvo to make it for himself. Our objection is 
to the I'eacly-mndo stop-g.ip ; and it is a chatty, dilettante sort of 
b<iok, like this of Mr. Miuto's, neither thorough nor meagre, but 
just hitting the popular mean, which supplies that artiele in the 
most seductive iibumlnnce. Hk! ecluctitional and tho literary ten- 
dtjney of piich a honk is, in our opinion, to ho deprecated. From 
the point of view of fntertuiunu'iit thero is nothing to ho said 
ngain.st it. It i.s well enough done in its way, though wo do not 
think the way a good <jne,; and it will p«iss time far more plcuMutly, 
nud at lea.'it more profitahlv, th.an scores of books which a dreary 
conventionality emboldens tho Circulating Libraries to cla.^s a.s 
light reading. 

The first chapter, on riiiiucer, is one of tho best. Chaucer liaa 
been ponie.what iieiilccteil by “ the general reader” of this gf nera- 
tion, tho\igli scliolars me now working at him with new vigour 
and new lights. ]u tho ship of J'higlish I’oetiy ho has been the 
figurehead, of which vovagers do not see much after they are on 
biianl. Mr. Minto justly points out that, though Chaucer may ho 
called the “ fatlmr of English poetry ” in being tlio first gj’eal poet 
who wrote in lilnglish, yet the designation is apt to mislead. Tho 
originality which it seems to claim is too forge. Original, no 
doubt, Ohaucer was, and this in two senses; first, because his 
work hns tho imjircas and breathes the spirit of a strung individu¬ 
ality; next, because this IcinJ of work had never ^forc re¬ 
ceived a cliar.acler or expressed a mind distinctively English. 

But Chaucer was not the founder of a new school of poetry. IIo 
was merely the apostle of that school for England. Tho 'frouveres 
of Norlheiu France derived their irapulso from tho Troubadours of 
the South. The Lauguo d'Oil now essayed to rival those produc¬ 
tions for which the Lauguo d'Oc had become famous. But the line 
of effort wa.s changed in a significant w^. The Southern Trou¬ 
badours had been predominantly lyric. The Northern Trouvdres 
aspired to be epic. They delighted m tales of chivaliy, in romance* 
of war or of love, in such heroes as Arthur and his Knighta, 
Charlemagne and his Paladiji.s—Charlemagne, whom no Mr. Free¬ 
man had arisen to upbraid them for calling a Frenchman. Tho 
Trouvferes and the Italian poets who, like them, caught their first 
inspiration from the Trouhudoiirs, were direcuy the masters of .;' 
Chaucer. "When, indeed, AI. Sandras descri^ him as a mere 
imitator, whether of Guillaume de Lorris or of Jean de Mean, he 
loses si^ht of that distinction, personal and national, which, as haa 
been 'said, is so vividly stamped on Chaucer's work. But not the 
less is the intellectual mrentage of his genius unmistakable—its 
strongest characteristic oeing perhaps that animation, thatsentl- 
xuent of bright colour, of fresh feeling, of x^id ease and gaiety of 
movement, in which De Quincoy found the Uanterbiuy To/es supe¬ 
rior to tho Iliad and tho Odyssey, By the by, we pre glad to see . 
that Mr. Minto shows no favour to the crotchet which discovers a 
grim satirical purpose in tho Qtnterhury Tales, Doubtless moat 
of the personages axe disreputable in the manner appropriate to 
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their aovcral aiations and duties iu life. The Merchant is of douhllid 
the Miller steals corn; the Ileex’o is not above the tenipta- 
tiofe qf ollice; the Cooh is subject to nearly all the iniu'mit*' S of 
the flesh; the Moiih, the Rriar, and the IVrdoner are, (idilyin" 
^ther as warninps than as exanqih s; Iho Lawyer and the Jioctor 
are not disposed to cavil at the view tluit the lanouu'v is 
worthy of his hire. Jlut tliesu* ^lorld-snilcd jiil|,mms aro, on the 
whole, a cheerful company, which tlie I’oet joins sol'*ly vith fi 
view to their a^'reeahle society, and not witlv tin* rcin<jle.<l desi<Mi 
of takiii|< no1('a for inor.il criticism. It is peiliajis the L.M proof 
of Chaucers force that nearly all the J'in^rllsli pi*cts of the liftcentli 
century may bo rej^ardod as his disciples, llioU”)i the interval 
between the leader and the Ibilovscvs wouhl now b ' i'‘*liin.ite(l 
SCimuwhat otherwise than it w'as rateil hv Shelton, wleni he could 
place Gower and Lydfrate on ii level with Uicir nii!>-^''r. Amon^- 
the successors of Chaucer Mr. Miiito rightly niiiul)’’rs Sir Tlioiu.is 
Malory, whose iCArthur was printed byCaxlou iu ].|.S5. 

The hhfU of the. Khuj hn.s lately reviled thu interest in .Melon s 
prose compilation, Riui ]\lr. Miiito’s ain-ouiit of it will ho ;n’eo}>t- 
able to all readors of Mr. Toinyson. It will probably surprise 
many youn;.^ ladies to learn that, wlierea.s the Laiirejiles Arthur 
is before all thin}r.s a Defender of the Iniith, Sir T]ioinM'''« Aithur 
is, in several minor trails of hi.s history, a doeidodly ohjeclicnnhle 
pei-soii; thoujrh we rpiito ap:iv(5 with .Mr. Miiito that the cltX|uent 
apoloj^ist of the “ Jdyl.'i/’Mr. ITuttoii, lunlerLooli a work of supere¬ 
rogation when ho addre.^sod hini.M‘lf to slioiviiijf that Mr. Tenny¬ 
son's coneeption of Arthur is at all events nearer to Malory's than 
is Mr. Swinhurno’s. 

In three eenturiesof literary liislory it is almost inevitiihle tliat 
there .should be deserts—long, sandy tracts, with a sparse popnlalion 
of lyrists and tr.iiislat.«jrs ■. and a good deal of cre<lit i.s «lue to the 
literary historian who proves himself an cllieient dragoman in 
the passage of these arid districts. Air. Miiito gets out his 
“ Uenais.sanco and Transition ’’—the cailier nml middle portions of 
the sixteenth century—pretty well; though, Indore emerging into 
aland flowing with the milk of Arcadia and tin* Imiiey of lljimd- 
tiis, riiere are moments wlieu it would bo a joy to dcBcry in the 
difitanco o\en tlie most dismal of the hihzabeth.in iSonnetecrs. The 
ruling inllueiiees of this transition ]>eriotl were Italian. S.ackville 
studied Dante; Gascoigne Irau.Mated the plav' ^'f Aiu.slo and the 
prose of Dandvdlo; Spenser owi'd imich both to the Orlando 
FnrioAO and to the JiruMlrnt I Mi re red. It would have been well 

to have shown, morn fully than Mr. Minto has done, the nature 
.and the various bents of this Italian action on the literary mind of 
England—an action whicli, for more tlian a century later, conlimied 
to be so poiverful ; and it is just here that ll.illam's special 
mastery of the .suhji'ct might ham giien ii.sid'ul guidance. In the 
chapter on Spemser Mr. AJinto has ilevotcd some space to iH.'^ciissing 
a point in Thomas CamphelVs eriUcisni on the Fncrt/ (iunn. 
Ciimpbell say.s:—“()na comprehensive, view of llie wimlo work, 
we certainly miss tho charm uf .‘dreiigth, sMiimelry, and r.ipid or 
mterosting progic.ss.” Camphidl, like .Macuiiluy,had nu doubt fdund 
the allegorical epic very long and somowluit dull, llnmgli he avoids 
suggesting, as Afacimlay did in speaking of the “ death ’’ of the 
Jtlatant Least, that lie had not succeeded in getting to the end. lint 
what, Mr. .Minto asks, i.s Camphell's meaning when luj denies 
strength ” to Spenser? The critieism cert a mly seems pointless, 
unless, with Air. Minto, wo suppose “ strength’’to mean “the 
strength arising from clearness and brevity of expression,” t.c. 
lucid tcrsorios^. Iiememhoring such ]iHsaage.s a.s Iho vi.Bit of 
Duossa to Dame ISight, and their journey to yllseulapius in the 
under-world, wo miut <leoni it an unhH}ipy choice of language by 
which “strength,” in tho imtiiml moaning of the term, is .said to ho 
absent from the Jf'Wy Queen. Tho chapters on .Sliakspoiire, hi.s 
dramatic forerunners and successors, are well wriLleii, hut pivsimt 
little that calls for special remarlt. Jn tho Shakspoariaii part of 
them xve were most struck by Mr. Alinto's arguments for ideiitij'yiug 
tho “ better spirit” of the Soth tlonnet— 

0 huw I faint when T ef yoti do write, 

Knowing a better .viinit doth mo join name 

—with Chapman; a theory which soeina to lit tho condition.^ 
i> nioro satisfactorily than Massey's liypothesia that Alarlowo is 
intended. The notice of TJetcher may jicrlnips bu cited as 
especially good. Charles Lamb says that “quite a new turn of 
tragic and comic interest came iu with the Kestoration.” Lot 
Rletcher may properly bu considf'red as tho real progenitor ol' the 
Kestonttioa drama. As Mr. Aliiito says (p. 424), ho tlirow into 
drama “ not only the high spirits and daring manner of aristocratic 
youth, but also a svveot odour of poetry brought from the voli's of 
Arcadia and the gaidens of the Faery Queen.” 

In taking leave of this pleabimt hook wo have only to express a 
r ^hopo—which we feel sure that its antliur would share—-that ila ' 
• feadera will I’cmeraber the siguilicance of its title. FaiuMiarity 
with the “ characleristicB ” ol a wriIer, however skilfully they 
ma^ bo set forth, is not the same thing as knowledge of the 
writer himself. This is particularly true in tho case of poets. 

' The best lessons which a poet has to teach nro not literary, and no 
literary machinery can make a royal roatl to their acquisition. 
They can be learned only by apprehension of tlio poet’s whole 
nature as expressed in his whole work. This hook, CfiaractemticB 
of Mnglish Pocls, will be fulfilling its proper function only when 
it is used os an introduction and an md to the sympathetio atudy 
of the poets themselves, ^ 


TITTi: BKST OF Ill’iSRAXIiS. 

ITIIlMtTO it has seemed goml to Air. Payn to deficriho lilin-* 
self upon the title-page of his niimoroiis bunks only as the 
mithnr of Lout Sir Musmufliml. The practico of authors in this 
r^'spfct is the res ewe of the practice of politicians. When the 
mime of a statesman h.is hecomu thovoiiglily familiar to us all, he 
changes it for a title. Whatever may lx*, said on political proiimls 
in fiiv our of the practice, it mn.st bo admitted that both fur enu- 
t(mi])i)nirics and for stmlents of history it Ims its iiicunveiiienccs. 

The gre.it nmm* id' J’itt '\as partly eclipsed lM*ljinil the title of 
Chatham, and tlioro are a puud many moderu peci'd whose idi'iiliiy 
with former lawyers or statesmen has to be. iccoLUji'/'.ed by an 
etroitofthe mcmoiy. Aulliors, 011 tlio other hand, show their 
modesty by taking* a title from their tirst piibjicatioii, and 
only reveal their true nanus ns they become better known. 

Tho chango is probably agreeiihlo to mo.^t of their readers. 

We boom to know a man bettor wlicii wo c.in <-nll him 
Rmilli or Jone.s, instead of regarding him n.s a kind of 
inipersiiual uhstrnctinn. Wo could love Scott, vvij'ile we had ^ 
only a vague admiration for the author of the Wactrkyj Js'oni<t. 

Wo imiv ju-eaiime that wlieu Mr. Fayn di.scaid** the title under 
which wy lifive hitherto Iviiowii liim, it is a symptom of growing 
popularity and a concession to the demands of a widening circln 
of readers anxious to have a more tangible object of worship. lA-r- 
hijps, tliercfore, wo ought to seize the opportunity of making a 
studs of tho wau'kd to wliieli Mr. Payn now lays claim iu his own 
cluiriictcr. We liave reviiiwcd so many of them that llij.s would be 
a rather snpi'rflimuH performance; and wo sball only say that 
■Mr. I’ayn lui.s some de.cided merits which justify his popularity. 

Wo will not say whether it is to bo ifckoned amongst tliciil 
that ho doc.B not aim at being pixifoundly philosophical 
or at gratifying tho tastes of refined connoisseiir.s. Put 
it is cio’trtinly a incni that he, is always lively; that liia plots 
are clearly constructed, and sonietiiufs remarkably ingenious; and 
that lie has a genuine sense of humour, marred—for wo have no 
de.'iiro to conceal his W'etilcnep.<^es—by a reprehcni'ible love of bad 
puu.s. Tlie ]>resfnl story oxeiiiplilies these ^puilities fairly enough. It 
may perhaps be not iiicorreetly deserilx'd ns Ixdonging to Ili'atclass 
of Jic-tiou of wliich Mr. Wilkio (V)llins is the tho-si popidar luuator. 
T'here i.s, that is to wiv, a mystery which haunts us ihrongli a 
great part of Iho hook; a tkilfnlly compoumled riddle, of which 
we feel tlifttllu re ought to be a .simple solution, and wdijoh we are 
vet unahift to tolvo satisfactorily until tho author himself placris 
tho key in our hands. Stories which depend for their interest 
njion the miiavelnn*iit of a carefully constructed puz/.lo are ol 
i -'iii-.'so despised by tho mure siihlinio critic.s, and it i« true that 
they seldom gratify ns by any delicate doliricjition of character and 
t-eiilimeiil. AVlieii tlio )inj)pc(s have to la) xvorked exclusively with a 
view to conceal tho .secret .^trijigs vvhicJi pull them, the jicrformer 
is naturally tempted to overlook the demand.^ of nature' niid pro¬ 
bability. Aceurdiuglv, wo must confi'.ss that, whatever other' 
merit,s arc posse.'iscd by Alcasrs. .Tolin and Piclinrd Milbaiik and 
AIi.s.s Maigaret Tliunio—tho principal actors in this little dnuna-— 
they do not dtriko ua a.s bidiig very forciblo representations ol 
limiinn iialuvc. They have to act eccentric parts in order to con¬ 
ceal their .'*ecret motives from tho reader; and il is ciin.M‘'piontly 
ratlier hard to account for some of their actions by the ovuiiiary 
pabsion.s of humanity. Without letting out Mr. Pay'ii's secret, we 
may eiiiliMVOur to give some account of the situation, which, we 
would hope, may excite without satisfying tho curiosity of ouv 
readers. 

.lohn and llicluird Alilbauk, we may say, in the fli.'>t place, ore 
the R'gulalioii pair of brothers—the- indu.sliiou.s and nlio np- 
prenlico of Hogarth the jmidig-al sou and the viriiioiis heir; 
or, ill short, the bust repve.seutatives of tlie old-liishioncd contrast 
on which a thousand diliert-iit vaviatioms have Lam jK'rfoniied by 
as many novelists and v\ritei's of tnict.s. Generally .‘ipcHking, tla> 
novel and tho tract talie dillercnt views of the merits of tlie quo.*:- 
(ion. Authors of tracts lake tlie llogartliiaii view of life, and 
sliow us the Alnnsion House as the Imal goal of the iialu^-lrious 
lad's c.areer, and Tyburn-tree at the end of hi.s rival's iiit>t()iy, Tho 
noveli.st muro gouerally follows SJicridan, and asks our sympathies 
for Glmrli's .Surface, whilst wo aro fully prepared lo detest the 
cold-bloo(l'‘(l villany of his hynoeritical brother. Mr. I'liyn, how¬ 
ever, in tills ca.so agrees with Hogarth. Tho prodigal brother, 
Richard, i.s a thoroughly bad fellow’; whilst his brother become'-«, 
not nioroly in name but in reality, tlie " best of ImsbaiuLs. ’ Wo 
do not mean la say, however, that virtue is rewarded ami vice 
punished, or to say the reverse; for to do so would bo to 
lot out tho secret so carefully presorved. Tims much indeed 
must be added. Both Richard and John are in love with the model 
I heroiuo who is supposed to possess all the virtues. And liern 
occurs au example of tlie dill'ic.ultY of which w© have already 
spoken. If Mr. Payn had regarded simply the truth to nature of 
his story, be w6uld luive taken more trouble to explain to us how 
it comes to pass that the modest, refined, and exeraplaiy Margaret 
falls in love with the scamp Richard. 1 ’here is nothing, it may Iw 
said, simirising in the fact of an cxcGllent young womau falling iu 
love with a scamp, however worthless intnnsicallv, simply ou tho 
^onnd of his good looks and pleasant manners. 'Aat imdoublcvUy 
18 quite true; but yet it is unpleasant in fiction, as it is unploa.ssut 
in ]ml.life, to watch a beautiful girl attaching herself to a thorough¬ 
paced scoundrel by reason olf tho very irmocenoe which prevents her 

• The Jif^t of ffutbandi. By James Payn. London: J{ichard Bentley 
& Son.' 1874. ^ 
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firom oven guessing what a hlaolcgiwird bo is. But then iho 
novoliftt ought to show us, what wo nro able to seo more 
OP leas for our8©lve.s in reality, what is tho soci-et of tho 
charm. We should listen to some of the villain's smooth 
sp^hes; we should have a las to at least of the wit and high 
spirits which mahe him a charming compfwiion j and, though the 
author should never relent so far as Ui esuvo his villain’s soul, ho 
should be careful to show that tho serpent Ivas at h-ast glittering 
Bcalofl. Unluckily Mr. Payn is .so iutont upon showing the wicked¬ 
ness of the prodigal brother—a wickedness which is neccssar) to 
working his plot—that ho forgets to exliibit his sii))orticiii.l good¬ 
ness. lie is from the first a drunkard, a gambler, and a debaucheo *, 
and not merely is ho bad at heart, but his manners nro as rej>uk?i\c 
ns his nature. When he meets his excellent hrolliei, lie ahurte.s 
him in tho coarsest manner; ho dixjs not even make a prelonco of 
lieing touched by generous conduct; and, in short, he is so wantonly 
and outrageously brutal in his wliole behaviour that we enn only 
accept Margarets love for him as a kind of inyslorioiis infatuation. 
The fault is a coiiftiderable ono; because it Ihrows a prelimimuy 
air of improbability over a story which, wliatexer its otlun* merits, 
can certainly not be praised on the bcure of its re.'eiublauce to 
ordinary life. 

Tho two brothers are brought together by means of a spiteful 
will of an uncle; in rt'gard to wliich wv ahallonly say tlnit it .seem.s 
to us to illustrate the old proposal that novelists should crunhine 
to retain a consulting lawyer to keep them siraiglit in lefial matters. 
Tho two lire forced to live together as partners for a vear, during 
which tho bad brother takes every possible moans of insulting his 
more respectable relation, John .hobs that Ricliaiil is a brute of 
the very worst kind, and has yet only too good reason (o know 
that Richard will in all probability marry IMargnret at the end of 
the year, lie knows, too, and indeed Richard does not. .si*niplo to 
proclaim to him in the plainest language, that the miirriage will 
moan nothing but a miserable slavery to an unfaithful husband, 
and yothe considers himself bound in bmiour not to attempt to 
■open Margaret's ©yes. Certainly this is an uiicomfi trt .ible, sit uation, 
and when the year is nearly out and John di.scover.s that 
Hichavd has committed a forgery, tlu^ temptation to the good 
brother to send the bad brother out ol tlie counlry hv a llin.vit of 
imprisonment is a very strong one. lie proceeds, in iiict, to insist 
upon L’ichard'a voluntary emigration to avoid pro>ociilion; but 
here occurs tho mystery of which \v' l-nvo spoken, liiidiard 
suddenly vanishes into thin aii*. After a time, .John marries 
Margaret, who atill prefers llicliard hut is urged to mjimugi' by 
her sense of John's noble condiiet ui various ways; .‘unl .lohii 
becomes the “best of hu.sbands.'’ But, though the he.st of 
husbands, bo is not the happiest of men. Strange misgivings 
haunt us. What has become ol the proiligul brother f Why does 
ho never oven ask lor money, or turn up in u ruined eo/aljlioa^ 
Why did John suddenly order a cellar to be bri« lied up P (.kjuld 
he, the best of husliands, have imirderetl his bruther, and thus 
taltcn means to conceal tlie body? Why do mysteriouji lights 
appear at night in the neighbourhood of tne said cellar? VV'hy 
docs John refuse ever to be a Hay absent from tm> Jioiiso ? AVhy 
does ho get up at night and hold mysterious cou\ jrsatiniis with a 
man whom his wife discovers in tho dim light to he one of tlio 
most blackguard companions of tlu^ misj*ing brother? Why does 
that ruffian appear splendidly clothcil luul witii pockets inll of 
money directly after tho conversation? ^Vhy does John, on the 
other hand, appear next morning with hks dark hair turned grey in 
tho course of a single night? What can lie liave been doing with 
a spado, a pickaxe, and a baiTow in tho little copso near tho house 
where there is an old quarry ? And what can lie have wanted witli 
that bottle of iuk, invented by his ingenious lather-in-law. and 
warranted lb disappear suddenly at the end of a fortnight and leave 
nothing but blank paper ? How are these questions to bo answered ? 
nr rajljber how are they to he answeivd consistently willi a belief 
th^t the best of hushands is really wluit he appears to be, and what 
iQdood the novelist informs us that he really is ? 

To all which W'© can only answer that persons desirous of solving 
the riddle mgst read the Dook for themselves. Wo siuill content 
ourselves with drawing what appears to bo tho most obvious moral. 
If you have a brother wliu is a thoroughly black sheep, cut him 
off as decidedly and speedily us possible. It you find him out in 
a forgery proaocute him at once; and if you have imson to siip- 
pOBO that he is in love with the object of your own atVections, take 
care that she knows all about his misdeeds as quickly and fully as 
possible. Otherwise, however exemplary may be your own con¬ 
duct, you will find that your own rotation may be a Ihom in your 
side throughout life, and you may even clio a melancholy death your¬ 
self, though you may marry tho woman of your heart and be to 
her iho best of husband. 


FRIENDS OF CIIATEAOBRIAm 
{Second iVbtice.) 

T he second volume of Sainte-Bouvo's work on Chateaubriand 
and hia “gioupe lili^raite “ is cbiefiy occupied with matter 
relative to those &ienda of his who had a direct and appreciable 
influence on his production. One or two of these bad &e com¬ 
bined influence (u the critic and the friend, and there is a passage 


* (^eavbriaadeitongrwpcliiUrairc ioua Fenmire. Par Briute-Renve. 
Noi^veUe edition, Faris^ Mry. 


of remarkable interest about criticism which throws a strong light 
upon what ►Saintu-llcuve thought of hia own craft:— . 

Le (Ion (le criti.|nc vvrituble n'a etc pourUwt accord^ qu’h quelqu(?»Xns. 
C« don ilo\ a-nt inome da gifnie lorwiu’aii miliou de« T^volutious da goat, 
ciitro left rnincrt d‘uu \icvix genro qui n’ccrottle et lea innovations q«l ^ 
tonunt, il h'agit de iliscemer avoc iieUcu*, avoc certitude, nuns aucndli 
inollessc, (•(• i|Ui cst bon ot ce qui vivra. . . . ^ « v , 

Lii nfduiv ertV' le grund i-ritjqne, de ineine qu’clle confcrc a quelqucs 
houimen le dun dii ((uumimdciiiout. D’uutri'ft iiitlueiit plus sensiblc^ncnt, 
s’jiKiti-nt, di linident, enlndnent: Ic vrai jug'S h vrai critique, pur quulques 
niot-ij, ri^iiddil la bnl.iru'e. En plnlosoplue, eii politiqiui, dc nos jours, nOBi 
»i\onji vu l>ien ties talents ijiii i^taieiit des puisaanoes, dos forecs tuujoure en 
aetiyii ri eii iiiyuvouieut: M. Iloyer-Colluril, tranquille et dobuut, etait une 
auiorite. 

I/uutoritd' flu vrai critique se foinpoao de bicn des (iJtfmcnts eoaiplexos^ 
ooiiuiio iKiiir 1(! grand ; inais au foud it y a lit iin fiensa part, (»inino 

Ic tact d'lm Hippociate ou d’lui Uoivisart. 

AU this, and more to the same purpose, about tho natiival gifts 
of the critic, i.s both perfectly true and in direct con trad ictioii to 
tho notion so prevalent amongst literarT and other artists (novolista, 
poets, pairiter-s, &e.), thst it is imicli easier to criticize than to 
o.\i!(Mite. Tho criticism which throws a flood of daylight ou a 
work of art, allowing it exactly in its right place and relation to 
other works of art, and which do(’S this at onve, without waiting to 
hear the vi'rdict of public opinion, yet does it so accurately that the 
future can but conllrin the verdict—lliis kind.of criticism is much 
rarer than good art is, and tlierofore, it may he presumed, is at least 
equally dillicult, whilst it. certainly requires uncommon natural 
gifts and an immenso amount of expi^rienco and information. Tho 
mark of gf)od criticism i.s that it cloe^ not deal in safe iind moderate 
gcueralizaluirj.s, but goes boldly into d(‘tuil, and both praises and 
blames without softeniug for fear of being wrong 

11 no s’ligil [irts, quand im iiouvel t'^friviiiii pandt qui ost \in liomnn; dc 
go'iiif, memo (los iltYfiuts,—il ue pa-, de voiur fliro; C't'st asset 

hiea, et de faire «iii'on peut uppelor uiu> o.oto inal toilldo dcs Iwnutc-fi ot dV9 
deluut.4, ('nniiuo tir I’lnstitut duns ou fainoux Kapport sur le tiimt tiu 
i!hrisHunisi)if‘, ooinme lit rAoadomio pour le Cid. “(J’est un grand Bijm© d® 
iiiodioorite de loner toujour.'* moderdiiieut” h dil, Vftuvciiargues. Jl faut 
‘s.ivoir II piomu'To mio innvfjuer lo crun. Quel nidprH a'av.'iit pas T.a 
Itniyeio pf>iir ee.s jiivtoiidus coiinaiMHOui#. qm .avaieiit on lo-i youx le 
ni.iiMiserU de hcs Cajuitirts ssms bioD savuir a <41101 «'< n tcaiir ot .sans oscr 
.se proHoiieer. 

Fontarnis, who was timid as a poet, criticized frankly and well, 
and had a salutary intlaonce on Chateaubriand’s earlier stylo, wliich 
(’hatcaubrland willingly aoknowledgod; hut, as Fontane.s did not 
live long enough to bo nlwava by the side of hie friend, this in¬ 
fluence. was wanting to Itend in hia decline. Foutanes had a 
strangely ctnnplex character. Ho was a poet, or at least an 
ciegrtiit vor.sifi»jr, nnd in his \er.so, which is evidently quite sincere, 
hu writes delicately and charmingly of his rural life, of tho advance 
of age, and such subjects as would have been cho.sen by tlio lyric 
pocte of antiquity, ami very much in their tone too, yet not in 
servile imitation. At the same time (no one would have guessed 
it from his poetry) ho was really a strong and authoritativ<i critic, 
and a fine oriite>r. M. Thit-rs in Ills History says that hontiuies in 
his oratory spoke the finest languagewhich had been utteteni since 
the time of iamis XIV., and yaiute-Beuve believes that this 
prniay, however high, i.s just. 'L'hen, in addition to these talents, 
Foiitaiu's possessed per.sonnl qualities that won the esteem an(i 
coufideuco of iSapoleon I., a .severe and capable judge of men, and 
the very lust person in lii.s ago to be imnosed upon by merely lite¬ 
rary gilts, for which, os Is well known, ho had a feeiing bordering 
upon contempt. Lci us add lo these traits a curious detail, necesairy 
to complete tne portrait of the man. Fontauos had a strong touch of 
the epicurean in his nature, and had a good and “ active” stomach 
(tho adjective is his own), which ho gratified by means of thoBO 
varied and oxLcUent repasts which a Frouchmau in easy circum¬ 
stances, who is not at the same time buUi gow'inand aim goiimietf 
Ifliows so Avtdl huw Lo order and procure. Ills touch of sensuality 
does not seem to have been entirely confined to good (‘ating, for, 
as lie dared lo coufes.s, “ Je no sais rien de plus agr6ablo qu'un 
ballot lien indecent apres un bon diner.” Sainte-Ileuve quotes 
specimens of his jiootiy, written exactly in the tone and temper 
of Horace, yet quite hia own. Here are three stanzas, beautifimy 
finished in their way 

Au bord de cc fleuvo linipide, 

Lf. long de mc8 prds togiours verts, 

Si qu('l(iue rimtur insipide 
Poituit .“fon orgucil (’t 8cs ycra, 

<iu'eii faifiant leur ronde fidele, 

Mes Fuuates cn sentiurile 
L’^cirteut d’uo bras rodonttf 
M£me itvund la troupe imworUlU 
Dans lUnsUtut Fe&t adapte. 

Mais si Jottberb, ami fidele, 

Qiie d<}puUi trento aus je chdris, 

I >cs c<mi« s vraia lo jilua vmi mndMe, *-i 

Vers mea champs acoourt dc PaHs, 

Qu’(m uuvjre! j'aime sa prdsmoe} 

De la paix et de rasji^raQoe 

II a togjours ks yeux sercios. 

Quo de fois sa dou<Mi eluquence 
A paisa mes plus noirs chagrins I 
£t si, de ses oounc.s loiotaines, 

ChateaubrUod vient sur oes bonds, 

Moses de Sioa «t d’Athbues, 

Rotenneie vos plus beaux aooordsl 
Qu’au bruR de vos airs podtiqiNii, 

Accueilli comme aux jours aotiqeuHt 
11 prenne place en mes foyen, 

£t loin dcs troofalcaiwRtiqaee 
Repose coint de vos liuurieit 1 
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The Joubott mentioned in the second stanza is the subject of one 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s essays, and most readers who care for 
what kdelicate and refined in French literature will bo acquaintoa 
with tne fraffmontsof Joubort’s writing which have been prtworved 
and published by his friends. He also had an inftuenco on Uhatenu- 
brisid, but quite n different hind of influence from that which 
Fohianes exercised. The two friends are desci-ibod os follows by 
Stunted 3 euTe 

Chatoaubriaiul, jotine, marohirit eiitrn lo.s deux. Jaiiinifi po^U• no tronva 
deux critiques plus dom<.s d’iinf\6inatii*n eux-rn«nu>s, deux critiques uuus 
mieux faits on twa points pour so coiup\<'(or Tun I’uutre et iwur lo strvir. 
Si I'un, tout classique, rnecoinpaproait ot le soiitonuit nvee lui dc'voncuieiit 
dtonno, I'aatre ne b’e^tonnait piva dii tout, et devnuenit tonjours. l.’un, forme 
et net, athlete nu bcsula, hrisait dos lances duns Ics mtdoua pour son ami, et 
lecouvrait do son bouojior; Tautre, vrai sylphe, pur e-pnt, prewpio. sans 
con> 9 , voltigCiHit on murmurant k son oreillc dos consoih cdiunu ieni 
$usurro. L'lin, critique devant lo public, plaidait, defondait, et une 

cause; Tautre, intiino ct itispirant au dcdutis, biiggcrjut inillo pemscos et 
lusinualt bieu des hardiesses j ct pour fiiiir par un mot consacre, Tun etait 
‘-la bride et Tautre I'dperon. 

Joubert was a nerfect idealist, a man of wenk unprraluctive 
tempurament, fona of dreaming, and who had cultivated in him¬ 
self the mo.st sensitively delicate taste. “Scs jngeiiicnts littd- 
raires/' savs Sninte-Beuve, “fitaient d’uno tenuitd, d’uno snbtillW, 
et d’une iSlevulion qui, aujourd’hui moine, pourrait liiiro frtJrnir h^s 
classiques do a.*oonde main.'’ Sahite-Tleiivo cnlLs him “Joubert 
lo dclicat,” and in this single epithet charactGrlze.s liim as accurately 
as one word possibly could do. Joubert was constantly occupying 
his mind with literary subjects, though incapable of tno labour of 
corapoKition, which fatigued him so much that ho was obliged to 
limit his writing to occasional notes and memoranda. Ilia power 
of conversation seoms to have been considerably superior to bis 
literary productions, for the moat lively and intelligent men listened 
to him without impatience. There was in Joiibert’s mind that 
perfume of culture and taste which is always an irresistible attrac¬ 
tion. to men of genius, even when their genius is not so delicately 
fastidious as tho taste whoso criticism they value. It is more by 
the teachings of these rave spirits tlian by their own independent 
faculty tliat more vigorous miuds attain to Iho appreciation of 
what is exquisite, liiey are like electromelcra, or test-papers, 
which reveal what courser faculties could not discover for them¬ 
selves, and it is an important part of education to have known 
them:— 

r.n avoir uno fuis connn un de cc.s cjiirits divins, qui sombknt ndi pour | 
d^^finir If mot du poOU*; <lhina; partivutfini aura\ c’o»t rtre iU%;outit a jAmniii 
de ce qui n’est pas liu, dolioat, ddlicicux, dc tout co qui u’fst pas le parfuin 
ft Itt pure essence ; e'esi .sc preiiarcr aaturdiucnt bieti dcs ennuis et bien iba 
malbeurs. 

Another intimate friend of Chaleauhriand wos Chcnedolle, to 
whom Sninto-heuvo gives, ns it seems to ns, a dej^ree of space 
rather out of proportion to the interest of the subject. Saiiitu- 
Bcuvo’b method of arranging literary material had sometimes the 
defect of displaying tho material itself with too complete ti forget¬ 
fulness of his own pewonal rale as a literary arti.st, so that we have 
many pages in wluch tho critic is scarcely apparent; and this is 
tho moro to bo' regretteil since his own observations are generally 
much more interesting than tho passages from letter.s and other 
compositions which he thinlta it necessary to quote. ChGnedolld 
wtts simply a man of refined and poetical tastes who led a philo- 
fiopUor’s life, and know somo of the greatest literai’y people of his 
time. We confess lo a great ignoranco of his poetry, which is no 
longer read except by curious students of an age that has passed 
away, but tho specimens of it hei’e given are not especially 
encouraging. It is simply versification, seriously ambitious, yet 
not rising into poetry. We greatly prefer the verses of writers 
like Fontanea, who compose elegmitly, and with a certain lightness 
of touch, though they may not have such exalted oims. There 
is a place in literature for the elegant and skilful versifier as dis¬ 
tinguished from the poet, but there is scarcely room for the writer 
who aims at poetry ond does not quite succeed. Chdnedolld’s 
verses pleased Joubert, but then Joubert was careful to say that 
they pleasiKl him like moonlight. Yes, that is exactly the degree 
of Wt and light they give. Compared with tho work of men 
endowed with the true lire, they are os mouuLight to sunlight, as 
water to wine. Of the passages quoted by Sainto-Beuve, the 
following description of a fro.st in April is the best. It is deli¬ 
cately true, and written by one wno had lived much in tho 
country, and taken a constant interest in rural things;— 

Le fromont, jtiunc encor, sans craiaclre la faucille, 

So courouimit diljil de sr»n ^pi mobile, 

Kt, prenant dons la plaine tm essor plus hardi, 

Ondoyait k o6td da treilo roverdi; 

La corisaia en fieurs, por aviii ranirade, 

Emplissait de parfums Vatmosph^re embaumde, 

^ Ft dcs dons du pri-ntempa lea pommiers enriehia 

V' Balan^iont lenra rameaux em{toiiq}rdii on blanchia. 

MaU du Boir, toub-k-coup, Ics hori/ont rougissent, 

Lo del s’est cokv^, las airs se refroldlsMnt; 

f t I’dioile dn Nord, qu'un char gtacd conduit, 
tincellc en tremblanl sur le front de la I^nit. 

Soudiriii r&pre Golde, anx piqnantes halves, 

Frappe k la foie lea prde, tea vergers et lea plaincs, 

£t le fioid Aquilon, de son souffle aedr^ 

Pourstilt dans les bosquete la P^tempi i^lord. 

C’en eat fait 1 d’une unit rbaldne onj^sonade 
A 0 ^bd, dans sa fieur, tent I’espoir de I’smide. « 

Sfunte-Bente thinks that ChfinedoUd’s xaiafortone wti8,to five 
tod much away from Pazis, because it is so difflettlt to make a lite¬ 
racy zepatatioa in the country. Booki by tbemaelrea^ Saiate^UTe 


says, are nothing oy littlo towards the establishment of a reputa¬ 
tion ; the author ought to bo personally present to sustain them, 
and dispose those who are iudifiei'ont to read them. In this per¬ 
haps there is some exaggeration of a kind natural to a Paribian, but 
there is some truth in it, especially in the case of men of mediocre 
talent, whoso works aro not strong enough to do without the help 
of cnmarailerie Hud the influences of drawing-rooms. By personal 
iuiluence in tho capital, a iuhii of OhooodoUu's talent might have 
won higher reputation, but the great poets may live where they 
like; their books make their ramo for tiiera. In our own country 
several poets of eniinenee have lived habitually out of J^ondon. 
A more serious objection appears to have been that OhGnodolId 
was not lucky in the time chosen for the publication of his works, 
Ho did not publish till Lamartine and Victor Hugo had won the 
public ear, and it needed a stf.mgor genius than his to contend 
Buc.ceHbfully against these rivals. It is exceedingly intere.-'ting to 
study the cases of men who have been unsuoiehhfal, and lo ascer¬ 
tain the causes of their failure. Sainto-Beuvo thinks that at least 
a remembi'ance is due to Chcnedollc, and that he de.sorves some 
attention ns “ un hommo distingud par lo talent ot par le couir, qui 
eut en lui renthouaiiisiue, lo culte du beau, la verve sinoore, lea 
qiialitesguncreu.ses, et jiL-aqii'a la fin cette candeur des nobles anies 
qui devrait etro lo signo inalterable du potite.” 

Uhenedolle, like the majority of poetical minds in tho earlier 
part of tliia century, felt, in all its .strength and novelty, that 
pas-fion for e.xterinil nature which has had so great au influence on 
modern literature. Like most of hi.s countrymen, he enjoyed 
nature more from the clns>ical and rural point of view tbrin from 
that delight in uninhabited snbliinitios wlilch has marked the 
English passion for noble scenery. His very name is that of a 
pond which he loved in childhood. lie lemembcred later thu 
entranced pleasure with which, at the age of nine, he would piwa 
hours together on a balcony, looking at tho slopes of Buroy, lie 
obsorved nature with tho most constant attention, and took an 
unfailing interest in all rural occupations. The following is on 
extract from one of hU noto-booka:— 

.ralme tons tea tvavaux chnmpCtrcs; j'aime k voir labourer, semer, 
mcM^tsunnor, planter, taillor, dinuiiUer Icr arbrea, am^tiagcr Im fureta. 

Jc Jouia du bid vort, vt j’un joui‘« en muiflson. 

Eii’inar.M, jc ne c<jimai'4 rieu df* baaii, do riant, de magniflquo, conitno an 
beau champ dc btequi ritsoua les premieres! haleinoa du printemps. 

Ib puis n eute on», je m’orcupe do IVtude do la rmture, .Ic m'ubaervc sauc 
cesdc, jc m’ctudic sans cwwe k la prendre sur Ic foil. 

It AVII8 characteristic of Chenedolld that he congmtuhited him¬ 
self on having learned Greek late in life:—“Gala preseute la 
eus^o .sous de. aouvelleB coiileurs et ouvre i\ I’espvit de nouveaux 
orizons. L etude d’uno languo, surtout d’une langue tros^richo 
et qui a de belles formes, retreinpe et rajeunit I’iniagination.’' 

Gheuedolld knew several very interesting people, and amongst 
tlie rest he know Hivarol, the ustoninhing talker. Nothing in the 
way of brilliant improvisation ever exceeded, if wo may believe 
tho.se who knew him, the towent of talk that poured from this 
man’s lips. Chenedolld Boswollized him a little, and has preserved 
Bpecimens of his talk which unquestionably display great intel¬ 
lectual agility. Hivarol seein.s to have made regular discourses, 
giving biinself a subject to start with, in iho form of u defined 
proposition, on which ho lectured with tho greatest eloquence, and 
m absolute intolerance of every other talker. lie must have been, 
at the same time n remarkuhle iutellcctual curiosity, and a great 
bore. 1 lere is a vivid description of Kivarors manner, written by 
Chencdolle himself:— 

II cominenQa on effet, et sc laD(;a dans un do ecs monologuea oh il iSlait 
vruiinent pruiligieux. i>e fond dc soa theme litait celui-vi: Lc puiUo n'est 
qu'un sauvivgo trcs-iiigdni(*.ux et trha-anira^, diez lequcl toutos \v» iddiw rq 
preseuteiit on images. Lc .wuvage ot le jwt'te font lc cert-le; Tuu ct Tautre 
uo pAi’lent quo p.ir hli^roglyphes, uvee cette diirdrence quo lo poiUc tourne 
dans uno orbite (I’id^es beaucoap ]>Ins dCoiidue^et le voiJk qui m tnaf. a 
devcioppur ce texte avee uno abondance d’id^ uue riohesae do vum hi llneb^ 
ou si profondoB, un luxe de uidtupborcs si brillantes et si pittoresiiuea, qae 
e'etait mervetllo dc rontendre. 

Il pos.sa ensiiite k une sucre these qu’il pMa alnsi: L’nrt duit sc donner an 
but qui recnlfl sans cease, ot inettro nnfini entre Ini et son modMc. Cette 
nouvcUo iduo fut ddvcloppdo avec des prestiffes d'dlocottion encore 
dConnanta: c'e'tait vraiment dcs paroles dc i^io. Ntawhsasnliaies tiuwlc- 
inent, M. do is Treanc et moi, quelquea objectioas qui fucent rvt^itdes sveo le 
rapiile disdain dc la aupdriorite (Hivarol, dans k discussion, dtait OMssant, 
omnottd, un jwu dur mcinc)—*^ Point d'olijectioiis d'enfant,” noua r^pdtuit-il, 
et il contlnuait k developpersoa theme avee une profuaion d’iniages toujours 
plus dUoubaantos. 11 pas»ait rour k tour de rabi^raotlon k la et 

mvenait dc k mdtapliore k I’abstnaction avec une ainaDce et une acxtdrite 
inoules. Je n’avais pas d’idije d’nne iraprovisatkn ausii agile, ausui svelte, 
ausai cntr.Ainante. J’dtais touto <in>Ulc pour dteotcr ces paroles magiques 
ui toinbaicnt en reflets pdtillunts coiutne des plerrcrles, et qui d'aiUears 
talent pitinoacdes avoc k sou volx h plus imfludicux et lo plus pi^if- 
trant, rorgano lc plus varid, le phw soupk et le plus enchanCeui: j’<(tak 
vruiincnt •ous h c/iurme, comme disait IKiieroi. 

Chenedolld bfid the fault of proernsti nation. He allowed him-' 
self too oofeily the dangerous luxury of leaving ^ngs half done 
in the expectation tiitt they would be finished some time. 
“ Ohdnedolld dcouta trop le l)(mm de fa procrastinatkmf comme 
on Va appek. 11 n’invoqua pas assez la de fachhenwntf cette 
muse heureusc, la seule qui sache nouer la courotme.” This 
characteruticis the common one of second-rate intellects when not 
compelled to produce by the necessity ter daily bread. They 
easily fall into nahits of oraiming, not having the great productive 
ener^ of the real geniuses, and never feeling perfect confidence in 
the value of what they do. ChGnedolld was in the French 
Universitji and fioit Professor of literature at Bouen. after which 
he beeune 2 mp«eteur dtAmdimie «t Caen. fiAknew Joubert well, 
and Joubert wrote interesdng lettera in him, in which were such 
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p>od and profitable things as .Tonbert could think and express 
better than anybody else. Hero is a clianning passage of a letter 
addressed to Oh^nedolld when he accepted the functions of In- 
snectoT. Joubert says that he would have preferred for his friend 
the uniform and fixed labour of a teacher, on account of tluj 
tediouanoss of detail in the work of an Inspector, However, 
he continues, there is a sure way of rccoiiciling oursidves to our 
duties;— 

Je vous piH^vieni qii’il y a deux nioyens infaillibloH d*^ s’y plnlre : In 
Osi-df'U’« n*riij)lir pai-I:ajleiiiint; ctir «u p.irvinit touiours a fairu | 
ToJonfiers cc qirbb f;ut bieu ; le senmid O/it de voii'i diro ipie lout rr (jiti 
tlevient devoir doit derenir cher. unn ilo lili’i aucb’uu*''^ l"'i.\iiih et I 

voui n« aiuiric/. croirij quellii fiioiUU* ctoim.iriti'on Iroiivo dans Ii s ii.iv.mx 
\)om' lempu lfi on »« uentait d’.'ibord l-j plus dn r^puiiuaui'e, ouand ou V1-.L ' 
bien inni 1 <|iii 5 daiiH I'c^prit et dans lo o^eur une pttroillt) pcn'ti e ; il 
point (luoii cxporiunco vous on asiiiro) <le plus iinporlanto pmir lo bonhi-ur. 

Again, towards the conclnsion of another ot his Icttor.®, lu; s'lys, 

J’l'iprouve quo rien n'auguicJilo lo ddcourageiiiuiit aiUaiit quo 
roi.Hivetc.” 

Although Chonedollfi had the groato.^t regard for Joiibcrt, he 
did not Hi*o him frequently, ami tho last of their Neparalions 
extended over Iho w'ide space of twelve years, Jouh-‘rt dying 
immediately after. Cheiicdolle was very intimate hIsu with 
Fontanes, who moat kindly gave much timo and trouble to tho 
detailed criticism of his litenuy ^york before it ivaehcd llic 

{ mUic. Wo got otherglimpa.*s of l^'onlaues through (.'heneilollo's 
ettors. lie speaks of hi.s admirable powow of cmivorsation, 'wliudi 
was as foitihi and abundant as t!»at of lliviirol, yi't in bettor 
taste. Fontanes allowed himself full play in his coiuorsatiou, 
and tried his powers by talking before he sat down to wiite, when 
he became much more severe with hirn.self, and obeyed IIjo inward 
hiw of tho strictest self-criticksrn. Hi.s fj-iend observes lluit lus 
mind threw off images and material most abiiridatitly wdieii he 
corrected tho nianu.script of Bouio loss experienced writer than 
when he composod on his own necoimt. His notion of taste was 
so extremely delicale and severe that ho became rather timid whim 
he wrote his own poetry, but when ho bad only to hinrgest new 
matter lo a friend, he was porfoctly inexhaustible. “ I kill he, eii 
arrivant chez lui, lui disait: ‘Je viotis voih demntider do la 
matieJ 0 portique ; ’ et Ilartho avait bieu raison, car il eii donnait 
tant gu’oii voukit.'’ In conversation his audacity ol imagiTv 
sometimes went rather dangerously far, and there is a eupitiil 
annedo'-o in illustration of this. One day lio was glorifying Fans 
and France, and exekimod— 

llnbylonc! Thbbea nux cout portesl—Liculros n’est quo k vill>' (1 l^ 
murehnniU, cc n’est qu'un grarKl cumptoir. Ikris la Milo -I m ,iits tt 
des rois. Bidnlone! ThMios nu.\ cint puitoa! Voyc/,-vous Louis \lV 
nssis Ntir k'l plu!> Iiiiutu ilo.-s cbcniiiioes ilu palais do Vor>,aillos ? Lr vovca 
vaur« qiii (oinnuiiulo h tiuit son M^cle ? Kt alors il ruKail. la d* script ion 
la plufl vivo, k pIiH iinimo'o, dos niervoillos rie cc ri^giie, dos art.\ iJos lalont.s 
dcfl genics qui y rivalisaiout d’cVlat ot de grandeur. 

This inuigo of Louis XI\. sitting on the top of the. highe.st 
chimney nt A'ersnilles, and thence commanding 'Mont eon siecle,” 
is one of the most chunning instances of ridiculous sublimity we 
ever met willi. Yet tho energy and conviction of a man like 
Fontnne.s are enough to carry olf even such inmgery as this. 
Chateaubriand and Chenedollo used to call Fontanes “ le tSimtjInr 
fVj^njtiutidht'f^ on account <if his hnminnie tmd verve^ and Chiiteau- 
briand declared that the wild boar in the garden of the Tuilciies, 
le Satiylicr dr Culydon, was his portrait. 


liOBY’S LATIN (IRAMMAIi.* 

(/Vrsf yotice.) 

A FTFJI an interval of three years Mr. Hoby hns brought out 
the second and concluding part of his Latin (.Jraiumar, I’ur 
an account of the first, part we must refer our rotulers to the 
Saturday livvino for yeptoniber 30, October 7, and October 14, 
1871. We there conlmsled Mr. iioby’s pliilosopliiciil method of 
investigating grammar with tho cut and dried stylo of tho i'nW/e 
Schuoa Latin and I he present instalment of the -work 

fully bears out tho opinion we expressed ns to tho comparative luerils 
of tho two publications. The J'ourth Book, of winch tho jircsent 
volume consists, is wholly devoted to iSyntax, to w'hich is yhled a 
long supplement which treats of propositions and quasi-preposi- 
tiontvl adverbs and particles, See. But before wo begin to give 
any account of it, wo must promise that few people will find the 
same amount of interest in this as in the previously publi.dicd 
volume. Tt required small knowledge of the language, or of its 
grammar, to follow Mr. Koby through his observations on ortlio- 

a hy, and on the inflexions of nouns and verbs. But no one will 
the Syntax to be easy reailing, and even expert grammarians 
will often be drifen to have recourse to the numerous illustrative 
examples which are added, before they will underatand the full 
force of Mr. liobv's somewhat novel classifications. He is himself 
fully aware of this dilliculty, and in view of it he saya in his 
preface:— 

I have desired to sot oxamplu alwvo precept, and to appeal to the intuition 
of my leaders, rather than to their power of abstract grammatical conctq)- 
tioa. A writer on laiiguago lias herein a great advantage over expoNitora 
of many other hraaclwa of science, that he can incorporate in his work 
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.“U tiwl Hiifi iincin I»f tho natural ohiL-ets. I have made full use of this nd- 
vnnt.igv, anil ntnuHi at giving n»y book the form, nut so much of a treatise 
tiR of a sciMitilii’ nriiuigfinint nf spouimi'n* interwoven with a ndaUMtto 
nihonne. Por this puf. grnmmar in the proper light as an account 0 what 
im ii do say, tmt a theory of what they bliould «ay. Moreover, fu >3 Except 
pi’;n-ti''cd guiiDmarwias can get a clear coiiciption from gramnmt,(cal cx- 
as a eumiiuaitary on exam pie,s, and as a flue and justilkation 
lur till' auan;;iiui''m uf tln’iii. 

Tho term tutahijae rniaonn^ is not well chosen ns descriptive of 
till' maltur wliioh is iiiUTsporsoil with the hpociinous; and though 
the writer rog’ards the illn.striitho portion as given rather from au 
historical t)um a w'ienliiic point of view, wo lliink we may safely 
siiy lluit il is all the mure seieutilic bi'Ciiuso of the regard which 
luifi been Jiad tu the histuriciil de\idopuK'ut of the language. For, 
ns Mr. Kuliv justly o 1 i>L'rMV, tuuUcis wliieli appear utterly uniu- 
lulligihle wiieii llii'ir historicjil pedlgreo is left out of the accouut 
nMl'ojd themxehe.i Uiduridly and .'limply “ when we look along tho 
line of gniwtl).’’ 

The Syntax, whieh ueeiipie.^ the Fourth Book, that is to say, Iho 
greater part of the volmiie, is nrriuiged in twiuitv-three chaptevs,' 
whicii the niilhor has further helped us in tlieiidruductury remarks 
pri lived to it to classify aftl'ollou.s: — 

I'm.vi*. T.-IV. ll(“^(■lil>^s till' naai'-i find funi tiori'i of Ik' scvi'nil parts of 
.s|K''ali, tlif (■ln'"'ilic;Uiijii Ilf si'iiliJirL'H, the ouliT uf the wuok in u 
.seiiti'iu'i'. 

C’li.si'. \'. XI V, givf^ tho iiM'iif iiuiiu inlli'vioii'., p.'U'lly .urnngoil 'll) ns to 
pioMiit il riiiUiinii.iis ro.iiling uf th" loxt on the loft limul .'Mi', page, 

W1II1 till- iiiiio-i <ip|ii.i-.ile l<> iliin thf ri^lit. 

(hi.\r. W'-XVn'. ctiiiiiuin till- ii'i’ 111 M'lli iiilli'Xiun.s, part of iL king 
iiiifiDgoil 111 a ■'.iiiiilar iii.iiim r. 

There is perlnqis no more dllHoiilt Piibjecl to Iront in the way of 
hiving iluwn rules (h;m the .airnuneiueiit of wonl.s in si'iitences. Jt 
is Jieio licit reliueil .sciioliii'-hip is selilimi dt limit, but the be.st 
Lai in writer wmild .siMveely be able to give the exaet reasons 
for ,'i gi \ eii order of words in a.senlence he had written, simply 
lienuise hi.s choice h.id been gnided bv instinct and not by reason. 
The ehapter vvliieli di.seusses this subject is pi'i'haji.s one of the 
lea'll siitisfaetory portions of Mr. lioby’s Second F.irt. It searcely 
exeeed.s rix pnges in length, and might peihnps with advanlngo 
have been supplemented with many mure evaniple.s, especially 
under the In ad of Itliy (Inn, whieh, nt le,i.-d in Cicero's unit ions, 
taki'i precedence, of 111 mo-I e very other cunsideralion. We have 
III) right to timl fault with nu author tor sngge-iling a dm.'ioii 
which is not slriclly logical, when none could have, been mado 
whiih would rigidly nnswer tu lugical lists. Vet when, after 
stating that tin' urder words is not lived bv any invariable rule, 
.Mr. lJuby proceeds tu mentinn the three requiieineuts id'** liicilily 
of comprelK'ii'.iiii], omplnL-.i?', andrhv Ihin,” we are tem[ded to di'iuur 
to (lie distiuelion iliuw 11 between tlie liisl two-, for though rlivthni 
will sonietinies require u dilVerent order from that wliieh would 
best correspond to fneility of cunqiu hension, it is searcely j)i).'"iib]e 
to delneli llio Idea of emphasis Irom Unit of iacility of compre- 
hi'iisinn, eveopt indeed wheie emplinsis is comiecled, as it so Ire- 
qiienllv is in Tacitus, with .sneli onii.ssion of words as rcmleis the 
sentence ohsciire. One in dance of the violation of a rule vvhicli 
comes under this head of facility of compreliensiuii, a.s given by 
Mr. lioby, will illustrate wliat vve mcau. Jlelalive pronouns vegn- 
larly stand at llie eommeni'cmect of their clau.se. This rule, by 
tho way, seems to ii.s soniowliai .MiperfIiiou.s, na 110 one would 
ever have imagined them ordinarily .dauding .anywhere else. J.biL 
he notice.s as exceptional tlie following in.sUinco of an emphfitic 
word being placed boforo the relative: — 

Itominn ijii.v. apportatii Mint, ad a'di-m Ilonnris ct A’irfutis vidunus. 

Now imdimbtodly tho word Romum is emphatic, but facility nf 
compreliersion is not violiited, but very much increased, by the 
arvangoiuenl, whieh is evidently the most n.iluriil possible, lliero 
being implied in the word tho anlecedeut of the vektivo tjuo'. 

^ linder tho first head vve have no fault lo find with tho rules 
given, but tho poetical exceptions which liavo boon selected nio a 
veiy inadequate representation of the mode in which tho require- 
meuls of ver.so intrrfero in tho Latin pioets with Urn natural order 
of words u3 they would havo been arranged in jirose, 'I’lio few 
instances adduced aro not indood badl^ chosen, but they give, and 
perhaps Mr. lloby 100,1111 them to give, exaniple.9 of what raav 
occur, and indeed minst tVoquonlly occur, in tlio verses which boy's 
make at school. R.ij. 

roml ur nd pntriiw barbarn pra‘d.i dees 
is of cunrso quHo a typic.1l pontametor. So 

Soliii iiYcin ciolo dijctit ab iilto 

exhibits quite a Common aiTangcmen t. Bid we should Imvo been 
glad to seo instaucefl of tho principle of aiTangement os Bacriticed 
in more gkiring instances. Such, for instance, as Horace’s 

ludo fatigatuinqiic .sonuio; ^ 

and, again, in tho same ode two linos further on:— 
texerc, mivnm quod I'uret omnibtv'i. 

Again, under the head of “ facility of comprehension ” wo are* told 
that “in many expressions the order of tho words is fi.xcd by 
custom." This is undoubtedly true •, but it would havo been more 
natural to make a separate class of arrangements which aro cus¬ 
tomary rather than to class such cxpiessions under tho head of a 
rule of which it is difficult to say whether they aro instances or 
exceptions. , - 

As to tho observations upon Hbyihm and tbe illiislrativo ex¬ 
amples, wo can only say they feirly beat us. None of the 
examples selected appears to oa to be particularly rhythmical, and 
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we scarcely see liow tliey apply to the two geneml ohseryiUions to 
which tliey are apptuulcd. Wo have no other means of Jndjjiu}?, 
hut thev supp-est to ub that the author haa not any very distinct t)er- 
ception*f cadence. If he had transcribod tho opening Bentencos of 
tlio spefch for the poet Archias, hia readers would htivo uuder- 
Btoot^iow, at least in an oration, attention to rhythm produces a 
moat woudorful oftect. And why he should have fixed upon oerluin 
adverbs, vain^ enim, &c., to tell us whether they may or may 
not bcprin a sontorice, and omitted to notice others, as, lor in.'^tanr’e, 
the conjunctions (jue and tiiUetHy wo are quite at a loss to 
deiormine. 

On proceeding to tlm use of noun iiiflexious, wliich occupies the 
secomf part of tho Synhix, wo find tho cases are separjitely trealyd, 
bepinning willi tho nominative uiul ending witli llio geiiiilve. W'e 
select the dative, not as being the mo.Ht important point, but ln'cause 
it is not troat*;d at hucIi great length fit* tho (»t]ier cases are. and 
we shall be able to criticize it more easily v it Inn a In iei’compass, 
Tho two senses in which ilfr. Uuhy says it is ii«ed are:— 

A. To rxpresfi tho i/ulim t objrrh winch j.s usually a })f'riioii. 

Ih iVfj/iVan't’Jy in a •]uasi'ii(f)ceti\al 

Most readers will require some explunation of this dislinclinu, and 
possibly it maybe thought tliiit it is a dislinction, not indeed 
without a dilVerence, hut Bcurcely warraiiled hy any advantage 
that accrues from its consideration. The dilhu'ence of the relation 
iu which the nonn in tho dative sfinids to the rest of l!us sentence 
from that in which tho gonitivo occurs i.s most jn.sily descrd»‘d, 
but it does not appear to us to hour out tlie te.vi to wdiuh il is 
appended as a note. We do not see why tlie indlj-oct ohjeeL 
should bo described as U'^iially a juuson just becau.'H* il is move 
often a person than a thing. Hut Mr. liob\ shall speali Jbr 
himself:-- 

A. (i.) Tho indirect nhjcct is tlu; person (<tr thing) ufllv (cd hv the 
occnnviirii of an nctioji or hv I ho cxi-n-jso ol a <iiodity,ahlu)Ugli iiol tli'ivctly 
or ]nimnnly acted on (person I'loin or lo w hour). 

Till) won! put iu the diUixe lielon-.s pioperlv to (he wholo ])vedicn1e 
(whether prineipal or siil)(»ciUn.'ite), and not (as the geiiUive) to some, par- 
tieular woul, though there is olten soiih- wont in the sentence vmh, 
.adjective, preposition in roinpiNiilon, sxdpst.mlive) \\ho.,i' meaning is iiatu- 
rallv snppleniented hy sneh im imliieet ohjirl. 

The Augu.slan and later Avriter'^, espeeiaily poets aii'l liistoi 'hiis, often 
impIo}ed tlie, dative to expros'^ loosely hnl vividly wlial as :i meie nv.Utei of 
I'aet would ho inoie preeisi-ly expiessfd hy a jiieposition ^ulil it.s case. 

Now it seems to ua that iMr. Ibiby, in describing thi.s iiulircct 
object tiri u-itially a pi'vson, is stvaluing a puint for the purpose 
of exhibiting a dislinction hetvvceii tbia use and tlm other, which 
he has marliod (H) and which he speaks of as a dative of the thing. 
'J’he instances whicli ho gdves arc mimeroiis, and the dative, of the 
person occurs moro ficquenlly than that of tlie Diing, hut mo 
priiici]»lc is involved in Ibis fact, if fact it he. Tako one of the 
mstaucos he has himself given:— 

Seire volaiii (|nantnin siiu])k'\ Inlaiisijiie m poti 
Ih’jCrepet et nutintnm diseordet p.-neu.** n\ai'<>. 

fiiirely if the expression had heim iu prose instead of ver.=?e, .and 
tho conipari.soii had been instituted in the abstniet iuste.-ui of tlm 
concrete, between tho ({ualities insleud of the ])ersou3 po.>sessliig 
them, tho same coustruclion might Jiave been used. 

The other use of the dative is de.scril)etl ua follovv.s:— 

Ih rrcdicative dative: that \\hu:li a thing (or per.^oii) serves a.s, or 
occasions. 

And here the note of explanalion is exact and pliilosopliicul 

I’siuilly a semi-.aUsIniet suh^tautive, always in tlm singular nuinher, and 
without any nttrilmtii excep* soiiu’time.s mag^nus, major, minor, 
maxlmuH,' summue, nullus, tantus. qaantuf, anit (eiiielly in 
Plan!ns) bonus. Ju this use tli4« ilative apinoxiniates to an adjective, the 
buperlulivo of v\hieh is found by the, addition of mngnns, &e. 

A personal dativo is geuerally added (as indirect object). In¬ 
stances of tliin use arc iirrangod under two heads:— 

X. With the verb osse, such as— 

Nec hanien irnpi diuiont«» id relius gmiulis fuit. 

Ka VC.S ncmiiii iimiiiain IVaudi fnit; 

and 

2 . With huoerc, ducerc, dare, 9ic., and (hut auzUlo, praosidlo, 
subsidlo only) with veilis of iiioLioii, dte., as— 

Paupertns probro liabcri, iunocontia i>ri) inalivolentia duei ewpit, 

and 

Erjuitalnm auxiho Cirsari misornut. 

A (listiuction is drawn between this class of dativo and one 
which occurs iu a subdivisiou of (A), which is descrihod ns tho 
dative “ of work couteiuplatod, ^hieliy verbal sub-stauthes, especi¬ 
ally gcnindivnl expressions depoude.ut mainly on substantivc.s or 
ease/* of which tho foUo-vjiiTig are instances;-- 

0. Tahius roiiiitla ceusoi-ibiiB crenndis habiiit 
Himc nihi domicilio locum delegoi-unt. 

*/^v'o give it iu Mr. Uohy’a own words;— 

Tho tlifleiTuec of these dativea from those of tho cluw B § 1x58 sqq., U 
eluavn hv the fact that these (in theory at Icost) are couvcrtihle with 
gcnitivo.s* tluiso vvilli pi-edii-ative imminalivo.H or necusatives. The former 
exprosi .1 sphewj of operation, the latter oxpiess tho light in vvhioh a thing 
is viewed, or tlm oharaotor which is aaeribeil to it. Both are conneetod more 
or leas with sulKStantivea in the scnlciire ; hut In the fonnor their substan¬ 
tive is rather governing than governed (r.p. dies colloquio, a day for a 
conference, a confereneo day) ; in the latter, rather governed than govem- 
ing (f.y, nbbtis exltlo, ruin or ruinous to sailors). 

An illuatr&tioQ occutb in' 

Extremo piioris annl ooiuitia auguria creandi habUa crant, 

where the genitive is actually used in place of tho dative. 


Our remarks on this small portion of the Orumumr have extended 
to so great a length that we must reserve for a fiilmv, occuaion 
some notice of the viu'bal iutlc.viona, ospocinlly those ol' the sub¬ 
junctive mood, ns well ns sotn'b remarks mi that part of the supple¬ 
ment to the Syntax which treats of proposLtionb. 


WOM.VN ’S A ItlDHLE.* 

arc people who speak with llionohilofis contempt of tho 
•A. ordinary novel-reader, and con.-'ider him a being for vv’iom no 
lielion is ton evude, no plot, too absurd and unnatural. Yet there 
lire, moment^' vtheji one i.^i inclined to knicy that tlm htndeuls who 
re;ul novels steadily, and read them nil, must be the jiro.'il uiicou- 
M‘ioii,s poet.s of (he imunin r.ice. Xotbuur is a iuoit certain mark of 
the jiiHit thanhl:^ p«M\iT of biinging be:mt,y and ovxler to everything 
that ho cojiteui|jhit»*s. He delects harmonies and conliMsls,’3ubllo 
toiie.s and Heeling rhaniis, invi.'^ible to tlm eyes of others. “ 1 
don’t .SCO lliut in Nulnrc,”' some one said, who was watching 
Tnniei' nt his e.a.se]. “ No, but don't you vvi.sh you did ? " replied 
tlm painter. And just as Turner .saw colours moro glowing and 
.shadow's more evanescent than appear to ordinary inortal.s, iho 
notel-i'Kider mn.-l somehow out of lii.i own abuiidauee briii'.; life lo 
tho most wooden ehnraeters, and coiisi,‘>.teney to the nu>t in¬ 
coherent plot. Wo vvisli wo eould see there lliiii-.s ns lie apjnireiuly 
sees them, 'riiis ti'-iou and faculty would malo! tlio reading of 
books lilm irunnm 'a n Jiirldh^ a iiiiich lo.’..') unpleii.iuiil task than it 
is at jiresojil. \N'e might tind oursehes interested in tho eJianicters, 
the lirst eonceplion of which i.s not amiss; and in tho plot, vvincii 
lias .some ekunents of menl, Ju f.ict, wo ini^xlit bo ‘-ati.^ded with 
tlio.-o e()(Hl intentions wJiich tlm aiitlior, iilm .Mr. Wilkini* 
JMieuvvber, hii.s unfortnujiLidy failed to cairy out iu any ono 
direction. 

It vvus vatln r a liappy notion to put the .'-Lory of this kiok 
into the mouth of n governess and roiiiiianion of tlm lievoiiieV, a 
Miss t’avoline Hudd. Miss lliuld deser'ilios herself ns tho (1 horns 
of tlm tale, “ whoso Imsino. s it is lo make th.e actions of the per¬ 
sonages of tlm story eoiisequential," vvlmte-ver shn may moan by 
thiq. She certainly ae..s with enenry on the llnratiau maxim 
lonvlicfur (iviur, and she, tills u]) every pause, in tlm story with 
llueni moralizing and spurts of fnendlv adviee. Her position is a 
pee.iilhirly favourable one lor di.sp.issmnnte observation, and she, ia 
as.sisted l>y the evnuordiiinrv and iue\]dn*ablo frankue.-s willi 
which all the eh.iracters eontide, to her their wishes and their 
secret.'^. She ni^-ts, at ii huu.- 5 e where slie is govevne.^s, a certain 
Sir (lervase AVarujstrey, a ^mnqious and pi'osy old baronet. To 
[ see her i.s the same thing Avi 1)1 Sirtiervase a.s lo thin): that .she 
I Avoiild be the best possible guide and fiiend for hi.'* niece, and jiro- 
bable Iieiress, Kiitheriim Ludlow, a young Indy whose eel neat ion 
has been alx^oliitely neglected. A.s soon as Im ha.s engaged Miss 
Ibidd, he lets her know tlmt tliere j,': a blot on JxatlienncH birtli, 
that .slio i.s tlie child of .a inifsalllditre mi ilie p.irt of hi,s Misi 

Imdlow is equally'open. “J luive low lilood in me. ,My' fatin'r 
wasn't a gentleman. He dropped his //s, and was very polite to 
hi.s betters, vvhieli is a sure .'^igu of low' luveding." Next .1 Mrs, 
(^■irey, who w'islies the Jkirmmt to marry her tl.iughler. as gnod iia 
confes.'ie.s her desig'us to Miss Jv’mhi the very liist time bhe 
see.s her. 'I’lieir acquuiiiliuico has not advanced far hefoio aim 
tells her the tale of her daughter’s previous ongagemenl to a 
cousin, a ('aptain Tavener, a man of tlm v^ust rhiiraeter. 
The daughter, who is ,d‘‘^^triheil ns a “liiqiliiig’’ and nest¬ 
ling’’ creature, is equivlly gushing. Sim is se.'vrcely mairied 
to tlie pompous t^ir Herva.H! befoio ,'dm discns.-i'.H'with her 
conipaiiioii tlm kind of heaven that may ho c.xjiected to await her 
husband. It is to be “ a paradise in those uiu'xplored regions 
wliieli lie urouiid tlm North role. 'I'lie seveial stales ol beatitude 
would ho ropresented bv various heighLs of ii-t'bergs.’’ Yet .Mis.s 
Itndd tolls US nothing about herself toiiceonnt for these unanimous 
bursts of eontiduuce. !She i.s imt like ivsllier in lUonk JioitAv, wlio 
is always doing kind .actions, and then woiuloriug in a vvearisonm 
w.ay Avhy everv 0110 loves her .so muth. Mj,ss Jtudd never wonders, 
but takes all tiiis respect and nireetiun as her due. Y'eL, if wo con¬ 
sider her merely n.s an instructor of youth, her*laiign:tgc i.s tho 
reverse, of what might be wished. A governc.ss miglit lie exjiccted 
[ to know that du trap is uiA k'reneli, niid that to talk of llio “Oap- 
! tain being round’’is not a grammatical way of stiyiiiu' that the 
1 (hijitain paid a morning vi.sit. Tlie.so are only ordinary specimens 
of her .xlipshod style. Her moral qualititw do not appear to lia\o 
been attractive. Tl’ore is something very spiteful in her account 
of tlm evil fates of tho unpleasant children whom .siie vvus c- lir.sL 
engaged to touch. And her own ditlactic language is as prosy and 
dreary as the Ikaronet’.'*, except Avlien she sniilis her pupil in this 
elegant way:—‘Mlavo done with your uonsen.svi; yon are like a 
sailor’s parrot, only capable of fipeakiug wicked womfl, or screaming 
nonseiise.’’ No wonder Kalhevino Ludlow said:—“ You don’t speak 
to mo as I want to be spoken to.’’ 

It must bti admitted, how'ever, that Miss Ludlow xvas a very 
trying pupil. “ There vva.H something wonderfully boaiititul in her 
eyes, untamed and composite aa that oxpvi'ssion was. In watching 
■ her sometimes Coleridge’s strange lino would come into my head, 
* Woman wailing for her demon lover.’ ” In her character, “ it there 
was much of coarseness, thei*t‘ was al«olutely nothing ol vtilgarily.” 
Tiiis distinction does not seem to be based on any diiievenco 


* fTotnau ’# a Riddle; or, Roly Wurmtlrey. By Philip SJielilou. 
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In the case of Miss Ludlow, who culls the sorvants by such names | 
as Swallow-tailsj is on intimate hTiiis with thd ho^isomaid, writes 
a letter iu which she says that her uncle’s wife is “ hi[ch and mity,” 
and ^nerally behaves with incrcdihhi nieanntiss and rudeness. 'J'hc 
fuct is that the author of Woman n Hitldle bus failed in what looks 
like anaitompt to copy the heroine of one of themostpowf-rful nud 
least pleasant of recent I’l'euch novels, lit; has givt^n Katherine 
liudlow the dark raoanieric ” beauty, the passion, and the way¬ 
wardness of Julia tie Trf'cniMir, but he nns conipletely failed to draw 
n wicked woman who is a lady in spite f>f all her faiilLs. It is 
true that ho tries to show that liutlierino’s vulfrarity was merely a 
funn of perversity adopted to annoy her tediously poUlo iitielc* and 
fruardiau. lint vulfranty is the essence of her naliiie, aii<l she is 
even more offensive after Sir (lervase’s death than .she was when 
bia prim forumlity provoljcil her iuipertinences. 

when this yoiva^ lady heard that her iinolo w’^as so di.v;:^ii»ted by 
her many olTeuoes that he had delenuined to disinherit lu r and 
marry Miss Carey, her lanj2;ua}^e wa.s forcible end peculiar. Slie 
aaid in a low voico, ‘ T wish Cod would strike my imt;lc d(‘ad.’ 

* And next,’ she said, with slrikiiify intfUisily of articula¬ 
tion, ‘1 wish God would strike Miss Carey d(‘nd."’ It was 
clearly time that a pirl who cherished sentiments of this 
kind should bo eepanited from the people slie disliked. tSo 
Kftlhoviiie wns sent to school, but no one could dream of jiarlinjj: 
with Miss lJudd, w'ho remained at the Hall as companion to the 
wife of Sir Cervase. Miss Oarev, now Irfidy 'VVarnihlrey, was 
greatly hi need of wluit Jk'cky Shaip calls a Khcep-dog. Her 
augolie purity whs such that she a.iw im harm in the nio.^l glaring 
and obvious improprieties. She is the favourito ehuraetor of tlie 
author, who considers her very weakness amiable, lint there is n 
diftereuec hi'tween A\eakm>s and iinhecilily. No doubt there are 
women who are the more loved for their w’Oiit of strength and 
need of proteetion. But Lady Warinstrey is represcaitod as im- 
poBsibly eliildish and feeble. I lev lunno is most unhappy, for her 
husband is a martinet, wIkj lives in obedience to the clock, and 
terrifies her with his deiuamls that she should act energeticallt as 
mistress of his lioiiseliold. He has laeurecly ivliirncd fnuu liis v\ edding 
tour when ho forbids his wife’s mother to enter the house, merely 
because she bores him as a inolhei-in-luw'. Lady Wanii.slrey pays 
secret visits to her mother’s cottage, and there meets the mudn 
to whom she had be.en engaged. Hit etunluct at uneo bi-eoines 
worse than silly. She kivb auuiil hei cou-in:— 

A face that wc have not •'cen for ji hui" M-ie iee:dl'^ luih* (kmuiis 
wliii’h Jiiade the ])nst meloiiiou'!. My ••ou-m .•o\iiI«i'iim 1 tin mcimuy of 
one of those liLtlo Sungs in lay heart, and its voh o imiLt's im- 1 tu iMl'-ii, 

It is in vain that Sir (Torvase forces the mothertn lern(' the 


neighbourhood,and forbids the cousin to enter his hou'-e. Luring 
her hiishftud’s absence in town, laidy Warmstrey take.s solitary 
walks with Captain Tavetier, and (Mijoys a. variety of little songs 
in her lioart. Miss Kudd rcmonstnites, lint is dis-armud by her 
Lady.ship's childlike innocence:— 

“Do ynii think fhere is any liana in toy seeing T'lulip in llu siuiie way jus 
I saw niy mot her ? ” 

“ IbiI your Ladyship doesn’t place a eoii'sin on the ramo h vt l an ymir 
inotluT ? ” 

“ 1 wouldn’t, if I had mamma licri. Jtut next to lioi it plouscj, rue to 1 i:iao 
T hilip to talk to. Y<>u can’t gao.'^, iliss liadd, how niu( li we litul to chat 
about. Ho rcnicmbcTB poor ])ap.'i —aimi .sic Ins falluv A\as pjijM''. l)n)llu.M’-- 
and wns lecnlling just now some anneiiig traits in Ids tlmii.t Ilt. He avhs 
also telling mo what oflicers' vviA'es do m Imlia to pass the imie ; how dread¬ 
fully they flirt, and what a numhcr id' llo m urn aAvay from their liudiaiids. 
Poor I’hilip, 111! certainly is Aery droll. Me iniikcs me l.uigh so tliat 1 uni 
BOinetiines rpdtc ashamed. Me tells ii stuiy \ery Ih .lulifuliy ; to liMi ii to 
Lmi ia like leading ft novel. 1 think him clcAor, Miss lludd, don f yon ? ” 

So, in spite of her huslwind’s comiimnds, Inidy Wnrmatvey went 
on passing the time in the sumo way as, uccording to Captain 
Tavener, uificers’wives iirtod to do in India. It was plain to what 
MissBudd calls the “viewless eye of some Commg Lveiit ” that 
there must be an end sooner or later to this sort of tiling. The 
pages ill w'hich wo are told what that end was are by far the 
UiSt in the novel. The situation is powerfully conceited, and 
worked out with unusual force, consistency, and feeling. 1)' one 
situation could redeem a stoiy, the description of tho e^ cuts which 
culminate in the death of Sir Gervaso would give a loliTahly hiph 
place to Woman's a liiddle. 

Unfortunately, the writer tails into a more sluggish style aficr 
this ofibrt, and Jjftdy Warmstrey cuaws to be touching, and I’ctunis 
to her normal silliness. She ponnils Captain Tavener to join her 
mother and herself on the Continent, and when her motner dies 
she xnamea her cousin, and returns with him to England. At tirst 
her life seems to have every promise of happiness, but the real 
tragedy to which all that has gone before is only what iMis.s Kudd 
calls “ a sketchy prmludiuDi ” now btigins. (Japtaiu Tavener com¬ 
plains of the insults which Katherine Ludlow heaps upon him, 
and tho author goes on with his coarse imitation (as it strikes 
us) of Julia do TnSces'ur. No one who has rea^l that novel 
will be astonished when Katherine and tho Captain elope 
together. But, as there is no hint of the growth of any 
passion between them, nor any token of that tiugic fatality 
whose presence is felt thi’ough tho whole of M. Eouillet’s story, 
other leaders may he a little surprised. Kathorino was aniiuAted 
perhaps by her haired of her uncles widow, and her passion for re¬ 
venge. But, as Miss lludd herself remarks, “ no theoTj* of human 
wickedness that 1 could form seemed elastic enough to inoludo the 
possibilities of such deliberate, naked, shocking duplidty as this 
van had been guilty of.” That is exactly what we have to obiect to. 
|!(o theory of human folly will account for confwon m this 


straggling and careless talc. It is not woman oriy that is a riddlo 
in this book, but man, and even tho solar system itself. Philo¬ 
sophers who think that the biisinesa of philosophy is to rj^fmoile 
apparent crntrudiclions will iind some easy examples for banners 
in Woman's a Jtiddle. How, for instance, did it happen t£at tlm 
moun, which in Iho evening was small-homsd, delicate, an^Ij^won 
as a wR^itli of mistbv t<‘n o'clock made the sky “ luminous Vnth 
white lift/.i,” and “sailed silvery and wTeue above tho house”!* 
How wns it that Mrs. Carey came to ask a nephew whom she 
reprobaiL'cl so strongly as .«he difl Captain Tavener to stay 
willi iicr fur a foilnight? How wn Mis-s Kudd speak of 
“ tho furtive interest that is peculiar to me,” and of her 
“ decided a\ersiou to .VA'king or tinding excitement in in- 
liTfst.s Unit cannot by any known means bo my concern.” 
How coiihl Sir (lervase bo so anxious that bis niece should 
bo placid and ladylike, and at the same time wish his wife 
to “ rate tho maids for imaginary wrongs, and, in line, develop 
or dcgciierato into something bustling, nwlrwanl, busy, and 
usi'li'SH. ’ Miss Kudd observes that Katherine Ludlow “ would 
fib Avilh hiippy dexterity, and maintain without flaw, by the aid of 
ii uiomor) singularly reieuti\e and exact, the rrnincnihlancti of her 
invention.” It is a pity tliat the author of Woman 'g aUiddltt bus 
not the .sunic happy do.xterity. Eor lack of it, there is an entire 
want of I raise mma nee in a story which, in spito of an unpleasant 
plot, might hiue been made poAverful and interesting. As it is, 
the words of Mr. TulliA’or, “Lvervtliing’s a moodle,” Avould make 
■i kilter title to ibis book thaii iromun's a Hiddle, 


Nr.tTE’S SlT.riMKXS OF COMrOSITIOK* 

rpill,'^ production of Mr. Neates is certainly not open to tlie 
-JL imputation of being Avhat the Clreoks proverbially called /ityrr 
Kavoj'. But, though thus as far as possiblo from Constituting a 
fdya its intrinsic merits are such that it cannot but miik 

inncli liigber, in the opinion of competent judges, than many 
Avorks of considerably greater bulk iiud noisier reputation. Mr. 
Ne.ito introduces liis little book to the public after Inis Ihshion ;— 

Tlie folluwint; pii^;cs fire iiitindeil I'liiefly ns fv prcfju'c or introduction 
to siiini ilmif; Ashit-li llie iUiMiov profiowL’s to A\iile uii tlie miiioitant, and.a.s 
it Miuii will lu>, ({iicsiiuii of till' (-oiii|t)nfilive A.'^ilue. ot iiiM-ient uiid 

modem l.mt;ii!kuca as instruments foi developing the faculties, mul n.s means 
of mipartin^ lumwleilge. 

Mr. Neate adds that* be ventures, as certainly without any pre- 
Mimption he may venture, to think that ho is “entitled to speojeas 
ji witiK'f-s oii tho eonipar.itiv »3 use of the Erench and Latin ‘ 
liiii‘4iiuge,‘'.” Noav, in looking upon this .miiill volume as a preface 
or iiilrodiictioii to something else, we, have only to say, iSo be it. 
Titking our own experience, hoAV( 3 ver, as a guide, wo have too 
great a ivlianco njion the instincts of human laziness to Avaslo 
iuulIi f.iilh upon this une.xeculed promise—a promise to bo fulfilled 
.‘•omi; time or other, in sonio shiuloAvy division of the indefinite 
lieroarier. \nylhing commg from Mr. IS'eate’s pell Avill bti cordially 
Aveleomed by us—as sooti us it ccnies. In the meantirtio the pre¬ 
face or introduction to Ibis unwritten work contains—first, 
specimens of l^atiu verse; %condly, specimens of Latin prose—a 
mastery over which such us Mr. Neate displays is, we need 
scaroi'ly sviy, a much rarer accoinplishmeiit. Then we have 
pii.sisages of J^'i'ench prose, selected Irom a book published more 
than tAveiity yi'iirs ago, in the shape of an imugmaiy dialogue 
between M. Guizot and Ijoius Blniu', “both of tneni being sup- 
po-sed, rather prematui'ely,” ns JMr. Neate remarks, “ to bo then 
politically dead. ’ F inally, the author has added a specimen of his 
iCngli-b writing, as “having some relation to tho question of how 
far the Jifitin and French langunge.s are conducive to tho formation 
of an Fnglish stylo.” 

With these I'mglish specimens, as being, in our judgment, the 
least imnortant and noteworthy subdivision of the Avork, wo will 
Win. They do not, a.s far as Av’e can see, throw any particular 
liglit upon tile question wdiicli Mr. Neate by their help proposes 
to flucidiite; and wo should havo much preferred to know what 
Mr. Neate could nccomplish in tho diflicult art of French 
verse. The beauty of his Latin poems, taken in conjunction 
AAith his undoubted conmmnd over tho French tongue, leads us 
to k3licYc that any compositions of his in that kind would bo 
well Avorth readinfr j but ho gives u.s none. To return, therefore, to 
these Jkiglish specimens. They aro taken from a work published 
somo years ago, mlvocatiiig the abolition of capital punislimehL 
Mr. Neate is never otherwise than a thoughtful writeT, and 
I borough ly conscientious iu tlie treatment of any subject that engnees 
his attention, lie h^ accordingly tho merit of always ori^nating 
Avliat we read as his, and, if sometimes wrong, he is at leai\t 
never commonplace. Hii. arguments in support of^his thesis appot 4 
to U8 wiro-drawn and ovor-rofined. But then we belong to thai/ 
thick-.skiTmed class of philanthropists whose sympathies are re- 
servod altogether for tho maimed and murdered victims of the 
gentry on behalf of whom Mr. Neate is here holding a brief. We 
theroforo leave tlie subject-matter of this essay to be weighed and 
valued by others, and only consider these spemmens as what they 
liere purport to be, specimens of English style. From this point 
of view Avo shall have little to eay of them. The style is good 
enough; better tlian the average, one may iaiilj say, but still not 
exceptionally good; above all, we cannot ducoffar a trace of 

* Specimens of Conmosition, By Charles Neste, M.A.« Fellow of Oriel 
College. Oxfbtu and London i Parker ft Go. 1874. 
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iDSpiratioo from bepinniu^ to ejid. The geiitences, if they 
lukd ftfen composed as French swrtoneoB, would, we are sure, have 
heea put through th^’ paces with absolute neatness imd prepiwoa. 
Ad|k is. some of them seani to straggle and tfi)ra.wl a little. Mure- 
osSr, tlwy rather striho us as being, according to a common 
eikough pieee of eJoveoliness among Knplish prose writers, some¬ 
what over^whicfted. However, in this we are porimps too fastidious, 
aome very great writers, including Maeauuiy, not being able to 
drire that pig-headed relative pronoun entirely to uur suli^ifaction. 
We havo therefore no wish to deny that the style uiwii the whole 
is fl^d riud the roasoning ncuU^ 

The I^atin vozsoa we shall take next in order; of them we can 
fairly say that they strike us as being of unusiwl merit. iMr. Nf^nte 
has the power of varying his style; of giving us, when it is I 
his cue to imitate Ovid, the slacker and more ilueiit versilicatitm ' 
of Ovid, whUat at other times the more massive periodical rhythms 
‘ of Virgil and Lucan we reprodu<-ed with nfiual success. 
quote six lines from some oiiginid verses in a poem on “ the 
Heroism of Woman, a common story — 

Tttlibus exploraa, Deus i)eotora 

Focmiuea, utque idem eadosti tiuniinu tl^tua^. 
i^ciUcet in duratii 9uavi» coiidtaiitia surlvm 
His dator, attiun aaimi virtus sum puhere no^itri; 

8it satis ergo vii-is riiulivlin curdo supicinum 
Expectare diem, nor Aponte iacu&.suro, I'lituin. 

The speech of Molocli in Pnradise Lost is very poweiTully Irans- 
latod. Wo submit to our readers the end of it fnuii the line— 

What tear we then, wluit deubt wo to iuoon’so « 

His utmost iro ? . . . 

Quid metiuinilum igitor, cur nouoxtrrmu mulnrum 
Sollioitiiro jvivet ? Hitvua licet ultima tfiitct, 

Aut nos ill uibilum rodiget I)iju.s (unde Cti'atoa 
Jactat voce snA), tpiunlu hoc pnestuniiiis r^set 
Quum nova perneiuis coiiHumon: srociila ptvuia— 

Vel si ctiain noui.s virtus f[ivini«»T insit 
Quffj non CAse vetet, si (pia nsperiora suiMTsint. 

H«c eitra fines nihili cousiotcre debent; 

AiltenmiTKiuo licet, quod jam potuiase vulemur, 

Tristibus exeubiis eornimpere gmnlia cffili 
l)ivinaM|Uu domos violtiiv incuixbus, Ip^e 
Sit licet intactixs, swi »•! l[>se dolobit, ct ivsteni 
Fortiter ulcisci sua »*it A’ietoria victis. 


But, as we have intimated above, Mr. Keato will find many more 
rivals as an imitator of Virgil aud Ovid tlian as au adept in the 
diction of Cicero. The ai’t of writing Ijatin prose, a very noble 
accomplisbmont, is not cultivated in this country a.s a^udiuntsly as 
it ought to l)e. Mr. Neate, however, is an honourable exception 
to this idleness and inditlereiiioe on the part of our b'.nglisb sidiolars. 
In his dialogue between Cicero and Cleopatra—a dialogue sug¬ 
gested by the well-known expression “ Keginam otU "—Mr. Neate 
has shown a dexterous schalanship and a power of dmmulic repre¬ 
sentation possessed by few. The intruduciion in the stylo of one 
of Cicero 8 familiar epistles strikes us as being very like the original 
both in sentiment and style 

Bene fach, mo Judice, (|und do mo qiueiis qiii.snuin fucrit illc niMi.s enm 
liegina shperbissimS, coacuraas quera tarn Icvitcr ct .stricimi scriltt iirlo ntti- 
genm. Amici enim cst scire vdlo quod amicua aut dixerit iiiit H-cerit aut 
M6SM Bit, et pooteris fortasse cur.o crit audu'<', <|titiusqnti ot in ip-a Ihima (>t 
in vinun cou.<uikrcui, no plum de mo dioum, illud taiidcm pri»niputit por- 
tontum Btigiio insolontue^ k.t.K 

A comparison between Tfomer and the Nile belongs by right of 
prior occupation to De Quincey; but it is tlirown into graceI'ul and 
effective Latin; wbiLt Mr. Neate’s manner of characterizing the 
art of Fgypt seems to us excellent in point both of thought and 
of style:— 

Interdmn Limon contactu artis A’lgyptiacn? Sol ipho fit musicus, ncc ullo 
Mosarum comltante choro, solus autem ct invisne, ut Heuin decct, vjisla 
locorura silentia lenti diviiii cautm duliTdino perfuiuUt. liicurioMUii onim 
aUgnid et ewraoKte habet ara omnis nostra. qu<u famiu ct upiiiionis scciiru, 
stabilitato soft tetornilatem sibi pnnt, nullisquc muudi tetutibiis non icqiuilis 
(we visa, fiuxa hmnanl gepens Btccula, longaaque, ut sili viduutur, bj[)Cb 
hominnm breviutis simul.ct vanitatitt arguit. 


Cleopatra, moreover, not content with silencing Cicero, quotes, 
or at least all but quotes, Virgil—a great litemry feat to be per- 
fozmed in the lifetime of Julius Oaisar. We have king known, of 
coQise, that B^n wrote all the plays of Shakspeare; are we to 
leam further, in our old that the true author of the .^iineid 
was Cleopatra P If Virgil had, by any accident, overheard the 
conversation hoire recorded, the line in the Mi'troinm/)—Oo sunt 
dea v<^a qu’ils nous <mt faita d’avance —would undoubtedly have 
4 omd into his mind* 

What W9 have said of Mr. Nuate's lAtio pi^se we must 
repeat, with even atron^r emphasis, of his French dialogues. For 
\ 'i\i8Q txm who might wnte t&tin vem on good terms with Mr. 
Neate we should w fortunate in finding one to equal his iniitatiou.s 
4 ^Cicero and Seneca; hut even the rare acquirement of writing 
exceUent Latin prose is common aud almost vulgar compired with 
a thorough knowledge of, and master}' over, French. Most of us 
possess A certain slovenly familiarity with that admirable language; 
but an Fngl«hman who can write a French essay aa if ho were an 
«dtti 0 ated Frenchman is ohnost harder to find tlm the honest man 
of Diogenes. Mr. Neate, however, has succeeded in his most 
arduous task. £Bs politusal dialogues beti^n Louis Blanc and' 
€hdsot gadned the admintion of the distinguished interlooutora 
themselves. They both sought Mr. Noate's acquam t ance, b^g 
sitruck by the fkimess, eloquenoe. and numetie power with which 
he hod drawn their inteUectual likenesses. Other eminent men 
also have followed that example, often expressed the 


high esloem iu which tliey Iu>ld this renutfkable—wo behove • 
wo might add, this uuinuV—pruduotion* The French of tbeao 
difthigutfs is excollwit; out, even supposing that a keeu critic 
from the Academy wore to toll ua that a certaiu turn of words 
here, a coitain epithet tbore, betrayed the foreign origin of the 
work, wo sliould fall l»ack. in full confidoiwm the wolidily of 
the thouglits, and upj.m the spirit, gmoe, and «iK‘rgy of the dicuon. 

givo one extract froui the supposed IaioIs and aootW 

from the supposed M. (iuizot, and thus conclude, hewtily recom* 
meudiug this little book to our readers. The firet passage is put 
into ibe mouth of M. (Iuizot, and is meant to piy)ve lunv nature 
herself eternally bdlles tliat eiuious loiijiring after equality so 
deeply implauted at ])rei;ent iu tho French mind: 

Et hi apriis bmt rinog;iIir4? <U-4 fonditiotj.-s vowk rvpwgrui p.v son carac* 
fonuit, (t paree quVlIu iw i-c'ijoud sinivi'nt a aatfuiio ditifi-tt'auc d« oapa> 
rite ou (k iiaMte, tliUsiatki un ]iou, la(;b)ivi que vous uuixt/tant ctcWutvous 
faitos srnmer lo mini ni haul, lilbi souvuut la plus iujuiitR, i*t 

(diijoiirs la plus j;rantlo tkis iiir;i.ilitiirt ? Et la murt, reitn ivum* ilunt voua 
111 *, jnuivo;^ iiriser 1« sceptre, dent voiiat oberrbej! pliHot ii vnas faire. lee 
irtinistreH et k"i niuiiisnn^, qiielt* invxrnliu'plus loctivuie, (>t, .Vjl ost pomia 
de (e <liro. plus iiitolcralde que larimup? Ai\elez tunt qou vuiu voudivx 
]{'» cutuUtious de U vie, fnitoii auHeoir h puiivre^ la table «ln ricli«, mu, ue qui 
M>uh sera plus ftuile, laites eouclif-r le rielie aur le aodi.U du pauvre, vou4 
uuu'z ]ieii t'ait ^uir <-;j:.Hli.>*;r le.s destiuee.s dcs hfuiimes, tint qu« vous n’nuroz 
]i(«s empeciio la vu'illej»M ct le vice d» finder hi tombe do la jennesso «t la 

We linve not room lo quote the wliolo of M. Louis Hlane s views 
.ibout preperty, illustrated by a xleseripfioii of the Athenians, to 
slmw how .shivery had its uses once, a.s |m»|5erty baa now, and 
how to tljfit .shivery the Athenians were iudobtud for much of their 
civilization: — 

Si nous voulons nppiC(‘jcr eettc eivilia.ation an iwiiiit de vm> tiKMlorac, c’ost 
ii f'ei^t u diro a r4-sela\ax;e, qu’il I’uut nuvloxit altiibiier <ai imputer CCS 
liabilmle'i lie siM;.;ui-ur, ei-.s viee-i de iHiune eoninn^oi’u’. eelte itutoleni:^ 

teinperw pw la bonne Imiiieur, eettc luiulte assaiwamw juu ie Imn gout, rotte. 
camieur daiix In eonutition, eette lirnue dans la rrupuUi, qui fai-k»icat (lea 
Atluiiiieiis uii peuple tout» but romiue il faat, uu iwupUt IxiutoQubiiW. 

The value at which inlellectiud exeiTiae.s of this kind are esti- 
iiuited will, of course, liifior among diflerent men t but every one, 
we think, must admit that those of Mr. Neate’s are excellent of 
llu: kind. 


GEKM AN LlTEriATiniK. 


A t the very hour when tliank.sgiviug3 for tlie happy attain¬ 
ment of tho millenuial auuiwjsarv of the old Nortw colony 
w.-rc being «<Herod iu the churches of Iculand, llorr Koniad 
Maurer*' dalod the profaoo to a \oluuie d»?ftignod to aonc as a 
permanent inemorial of that striking celebration, from which the 
introduction of cunhtitutioiuil goveioment will also b*j dated. 
The w'ork i.n w'orthy of the occasion, and of Ibo tliiity years 
of research on which it is based. A dozen volume.^, says the 
author, would havo boon noedod toenabiuhim to tell ail helraows; 
but h(( ]ia.s jiulifiously contented himself wdiJi condensing the most 
ehseutittl particulars into one. The history of Iceland is doubly 
interesting ; first, from its romantic chai'acter, vvhieh has (lerhape 
alreafiy received sullicleut justice at the bunds of bisiuriana; 
soeontily, as an instance,, during at least a considerable pai't of its 
winrse, of the dovelopmeiit of a people in almotjt total seclusion 
IVoni external iutiiiences. The cliiof exoeptuni is the introduction 
of (Hinslianity into the country, which w'os uiiduubtudiy a seriou.s 
interruption ot’ tbo national traditions. Tho most zealous Christian 
might tiiid a dilliculty in repres.sing the wish that the leclaiidera 
had been left undistiirbc'd for a thousand years, in order that it 
might U) seen what form the (Jdiii faith would havo eventually 
assumed among a people of .so much naiiinJ iutelligenco. Still, 
oven as matters stood, the triumph of tho now creed was in tho 
main Iho work of natii o conviction; tho loolandei-s were ncithtar 
enlightened and ouirmastered by tho superior civilization of 
foreign instructors, nor ciMirced into coufonnity by such rough 
missiomiries .as Olmrlemngne. The evolution of political aud legal 
inslitutloiis, however, is strictly indigenous, and furnished a inostm- 
tcre.stirig ex.aiuple of tho national genius for organization. It forma 
llio leading subject of Herr .Alaurers work. He traces the germ of 
iho Ireland ic cunstitution to the sense of religious obligation which 
led tliii chiefs of tho early imiuigranU to erect wd endow temples. 
I'hese gradually became the nuclei of communities, aud as the need 
for a bond of union made itself felt, the oonception of the religious 
congregation, aud tho authority of its head, were gradually ex¬ 
tended to secular affaira. The administrative system thus gradu¬ 
ally originated, tho body of jiirisprudeuoe which jj^rew out of it, 
tho magistracy, the popular assumbiids, the care of the ))uor, the 
moditications arising from the intruduciion of Christianity, the 
decay of national independence and the subjugation by Norway, 
tiro all made tho subjects of minute but by no means tedious in¬ 
vestigation. Interesting chapters are adiuKl on Icelandic litera- 
ture, and on the industry and commerce of the island daring its 
period of setf-governmeut. The entire absence of pretension serves 
to onhanco our sense of the solid merit of the book. 

The second part of the first volume of Foutaue’s history of the 
FranccHGerman war t brings tho ziarrative down to the copitula- 
I tion of Metz. Like the former part, it is fiiU of matter, hut rather 
adapted for reference than perusal. Heyde and Fr oese’s hiatoiy of 


t dks Freitiaati. 


• Idand von seiner ersten Snideckuntf bis turn UiUermnge des Fr 
Ten Konnd MauMT. MUnohen: Kaber. Loodon c Ather & CSo. 

t Jkt JCmg 0 M Fremkrekk, x9yo^x. Voa. T. Bd. 

Hbd. a. Borlin ; De^er. London: willkma fr Norgat^ 
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the inTCstmeut of Paris* ia a valiiahio work from the point of view 
of the military enpnccr, for whom alone it ia d(‘.^ijrnod. 

Signor Massari t is a leading raemhur of the Conservative sec¬ 
tion of the Italian Parliament; he was intimately acquainted with 
Cavoup, and has every qualification for writing his life except a 
decided call to hiogrnnhical compoaition. Tlie ahdcnco of this 
renders his work eom<^what tame; it is mw orthelrss enlivened hy a 
ood deal of personal anoodoto, and will lie found useful as a coii- 
ensed account of tho public life of the great ll.iliiin 8tati‘i<iiian. 
Signor Massari’s work olfcnds neither by sliiipelessnesri imr proli.\ity. 

A just perception of tho degree in which th(‘se fault:- ilrdoriu tho 
majority of modern biographies has mainly hugge>t(‘<l liudolf 
Oottschallsf project for Iho publicution of a biographical S('rics 
■which is to bo distinguished above nil tilings by hyinmetrY and 
conciseness. The idoa is excellent, and tho execution promises to be 
meritorious. The first volume contains four lives ol notable per- 
Bonages by eminent writers—that of Luther, by II. Jtnekert; of 
Cromwell, by Reinliold Pauli; of licnry IV. of Fr:inc(', by IM. 
Philippson; of Voltaire, by liosenkriins!. Thu (dioieo of Mihjectfl, 
it will bo seen, ia mainly detenuined by the present circuiublauces 
of Germany; all bear directly or indirectly iqmn the national con¬ 
test with Rome. The In^alinunt of each subject i.'i coiTrspond- 
ingly influenced; GrouiwTll, for exainpks, being regarded less from 
the English point of view than in Ihu rol.ition of his policy to 
Oontinuribd atfa.irs. Thi.s, however, can ImuiIIv be censured under 
tho circumstances, while the literary e.veciition of the re.spcctivo 
biogi'aphies fully jiistilie.s the pro|■es.si(^n8 of the prospectus. 

Otto von Oiiericke §, burgomaster of the city of Magdeburg in 
the sewnteonth century, wa.s a man of vorsatilV ahilitij's, eminent 
in tho Conduct of local busines.s, hat chiefly distinguished ns an 
inventor and experimenter in j)hyriical sci<MKe. After the sack of 
his native city by Tilly, at whieli he was ]n’e.‘'cnt, ho cntrivd the 
Swedish service, iiud was s-ubso(pi(?nt.lv coiuvrned in llui miMie- 
Cftssful negociiitions through which ^f)igd«‘biirg sought to nttain 
the mnk of a free city of llie Fnnpive. fn hi.s latt^>r \eiirs he ]>i’o- 
duced a work in defence of tho existence of a vacuum, nnd a his¬ 
tory of jMagdebnrg, two-thirds of which are lost, Jlis l)ir)gniplier 
claims for liim the merit of having made the first step lowanls the 
construction of an electricnl unu liine. 

An account of the conclave which r"-.ult(‘d In the eh'cliou of 
Pope Innocent (1720 is nn iii'ioi -ling adililion lo tlie 

journals of the Gonclavisti. It, is les.s fcri i*' in scandals tlian tlie 
majority of such documents, party spirit noi. having run very hej-h 
on this occasion, and inlrigue being los.s busy than u.sual. 'I'ln* 
choice ultimately arrived nl was uimuimoii.s, and cncourilen'd th(‘ 
utmo.st reluctance, real or affected, in the ('.irdinal upon wlioin it 
fell. Tho most dramatic incident, of the niocoedings u"is the ap¬ 
pearance, under a .safe-condnet, of Oardinal Alheroni, then an exile 
from Spain and persecuted by the lute Pope, 'flie nan'ulive i.^ 
trur).8lHted from tho Italian, and \n coucIkhI in the convonlional 
form of a letter to a friend. The trunslattn- has added a ver^-inn of 
a MS. circulated li^fore the Oonclavo, and treating- of (he pros[)eclH 
of the members of tho .Sacred College, or rulliev of llu* senior.s 
among them ; it being taken for granted that, the Holy Spirit not¬ 
withstanding, no one under sixty would have any eliaiiee. A 
warning of PasipiiuV ia ipioted, which has since been strikingly 
veriliod;— 

J’ietro, so dai Ic cliiMvi m Tirsfi, 

Noil spcriiv (Ik; Ic Ic ll■lul;^ [uu, 1 

A biogriipliv of Uiiland^ by his widow is a valuable addition 
to the lives of the German poets. Like, it.s Mibj'cl, it is distin¬ 
guished by simplicity and gcaal taste*. Tjhlaii'r.s life wvis not 
ovenlful, and nearly all tho jiroduclive portion ot it w’a.s comprl.sed 
williin a fow years. During tliis period he was young and obscure; 
upon bis attaining fame the sonrci* of inspirati<ni dried up, and 
neither his tastes nor his social relations were sueh as to make 
him a potentate in tho literary world. l*’roiu purely patriotic 
motives he turned his attention to politic.**, and the vexations con¬ 
nected with an independent career at a period of serrllity and 
absolutism proved autlicient lo cxtingui.sU any ch.ance of his again 
finding utterance os a poet. IIo had, however, tho consolation 
of attaining a high character for manly patriotism and iiieuv- 
niplible disinterestedness. Tho same nalional feeling which had 
leu him to enter public! life induced him to •.dvc great atleniion 
to tho study of antique German poetry, lo which his latter years 
wero mainly devoted. This volume coutain.s a considerable amount 
of inteivsting correspondence, and is nllogetlier a worthy record of 
an admirable poet and exomidan' citizen, too limited in bis geiiiu.H 
nnd sympathies to have largely iiitinenced the lilemry history of 
his country, but occupying in it bis own peculiar nicho wdth such 
completeness aa to have loft no place for a rival or succe-saor. 

• Gt itchlchte tier Jhlmnruna von Parin, Von 1C. llcydc iiad A. FreCW. 
Tb. i. Jtcilin : Schneider. London: Ti Ul.ner. 

, t Oipowr. Jiinymuhht he Erhmerunifvn von Jaaejih Munmtri Ucher- 
KjtJting von E. Jk/old. Leipzig: Ihirtli. London : Wilhums & Nevgnte. 

. J Dtv neiie Plutarch, JRiographien hervorm^ender Charahtere der 
Gr$chichie, Litcratur und Kunut. ller;uisgrgelH*n von It. Gott-iehali. Tli. I. 

Biocjihaus. London: VViiliaim A* Norgate. 

J Otln ivm Guericke. Ein Echermhihl aua der deutschen GenchichU de» 
tehitten JahrhundertH. Von V. W. Kulininna. Heraiisgegebeii von J.O. 
Opel, Magdebtifg: Buenacb. Loiulun: Aalici St (Jo. 

K Die PitpeiwuU Innoeenz X/II. jVarA Original-Quelkn. Vou Max 
Ritter von Mayer. Wku: BmumUller. London: A»hor & Ik). 

^ Ludwig t/tdand's Leben. Au« dwson Nachias.^ und au» eigener Erln- 
nerungzuMmntengestellt voneciiicr Wittwo. Stuttgart; (Jotta. London; 

WUUama Mprgate. 


Rorson’s epigiMm on Ilenuann*, though itself but a 
from the Gieek Anthology, has made the name of his rival mMukr 
to many who, though no philologists, will still be glad to I'w»w 
what niaimer of man tliis particular German was. rron^iir 
Kdelily’s biography enables us to define him as a philologist of tfie 
old school—ii bookworm if you looked merely to tho narrow range 
of his prrjfesTonal pin suit.** and his exclusive devotion to them, 
a man of tho world \u force of character and strength of under¬ 
standing. Among lii.s eliief cliamcteristics were acuteness, sitn- 
plicitv, lumesty, imd a sturdy lovo of truth. Tho latter ho especi¬ 
ally showed iu tlie wei;.; lit lie ucc.ordcd to tho objoclions against 
tho WoUiaii hypothesis of tho origin of tho Homeric p<)ems, of 
wliich lie WHS* ncverthole.ss a decided parlisan. TIis life was 
wholly iinevi'iitful, nnd entirely engrossed by philological_ and 
academic intere.-d'*. One of his duties ns Professor at Leipsic, it 
is astouishirig lo hear, was tliat of censor of beUcA-lcttreSj in which ^ 
(‘..apacity he had to read all the novels and poems published * 
at that enormous book-mart. Ho was a still grcahir ( xcep- 
tioTi to tJie ordinary pursuits of German professorship in his 
fondness for cqucstriiin (‘xerci.^ie. The simplicity of Professor 
Kochly’s biography is fully in I:e(!ping with the subject. It is clear, 
conciso, nictliodiciil, all digressions and illustrations being banished 
10 tlie notes, which constitute a varied and enU*rlaining appendix. 
Among other interesting p.articulara, tho w'riter gives an account 
of academieal education in .Saxony in his own younger days, and 
.^(■ems inclined to doubt whether tho ayslem has been improved as 
a whole. He admits, however, that mathematics and inodimi lan- 
piiftges were neglected. The vohimo is adorned by a splendid por- 
luiit of lleriuunn, find contains reprints of some of his minor 
writings, such as oflicial discoujves and copies of Latin verse. 

The publication of the minor works of another illustrious scholar 
is at length ooiMjilctc. Tho fourth volume of August noeckh'st 
acndemieiil dissertations at Ik*rlin, being the seventh and concluding 
volume of his smaller writings, coritiiins no less than sixty-six 
Latin disquisitions, almost exclusively on minute, points of Hellenic 
philology or arclnrology, Tho most important perhaps are those 
on the rt'pntt'd, but, ns llocckh thinks, iiimgiimry, enmity of lUato 
and Xenophon, and on the date of Plato’s •* Republic.’' Tliey also 
include nuniiTous ilhistr.ations of llio Attic dramatists and orators, 
with a few ueiidi’inical addr(‘.-*!*e.'*. 

A treatise on Ijogie, by II. Jiid/o j, i.s designed as a prelude toS 
new system of inetajiliy^ical philn.sopliy. Its sco)>e is accordingly 
mMv<*. extensive than that of a merely technical treatise on the 
.snbjeet. 

The history of AVm* to the death of Alexander the Great § is 
eiib^timtiidly the military liistury of tlre.ece, onr iidenuBtion re- 
.sjiectiiig the organi/iition and campaigns of otlier .ancient nations 
nj) to that date being very imperfect. LTincoGalitzln,howmver,has 
appended a sketch (d‘ the IJoinan and Carthaginiim military systems 
on tile ii\(‘ ol' the ajipearanco of those Slates ns firati-eliiss I'owers. 
Till' work, Ihoiiirli fomiidnhle in extent and aomewdnit heavy in 
.sivli*, i.s neverllielcfis Iiighly instructive, and interesting ae an 
example of the application of enlieism gi*ounded on the prineiples 
of mudern laetic.s to the, necountr: of the ancient lii.storluns. 

AVitli tho publication of a volume on tho Upper Jura, Dr. 
llr.uins || concludes his woik on the geology and palmoutulogy of 
tlie German portion of Ihnt range. Prom the goolojileal priod of 
the rleposits, the book is ueces.sarily in the main a contribution to 
fossil (■onehol(jgv. 

Junst Haei’kel's long expected Anthropo<f(*ny, or Histoiy 
of Human Devi'lojunent,” ia undoubtedly in some respecta 
a great work’. The leading conception of thn human embryo 
ns the miniature repri'sentatiun of tho entire series of tho 
d<‘Vc 1 o]niU'iit of life from the lowest, to the highest animal or¬ 
ganisms is lucidly e\pre.^sud, vigorously enforced, and illus¬ 
trated with a vast display of unatomicai knowledge. The 
iiumei'uus defects of tho work are perhaps reducible to the 
mnlinal one of the author's cliimielei* as a mere speci.alist, 
with no just appreciation of the problems which beset biological 
inquiry savo in his own particular dopartmciit of comparative 
anatoiuy. Ho has mado out to his own satisfaction the anatomical 
linlos of allinity hotw'oen tho ascidian nnd the human race, and he 
seems to think nothing further neco.ssary to justify the direct 
atlilialion of the latter to tho former. He does not consider that 
the griidiialioTi of forms is equally explicable on the hypothesis of 
an external agency working according to a preconceived plan, or of 
a plai*tic force immanent in all existence, and that if these, us must 
bo conceded, are but precarious infermices from imperfectly under¬ 
stood phenomena, the capneity of anything to metamorphose itself 
into another thing i.s, until tho tniiiRition has been actuaUy observed, 
just such another questionable corollary. He would probauly contend^ 
that Mr, Darwin’s generalii: .lion has placed tho matter ona dififerent' 

• GoUfried Hermann. Zu seiner hundertjahrigen Gdburtatage. Von 
H. Ktiehly. Heidelberg: Winter. l,z>ndon ; Aaher & Co. 

t August Bwekh's f/csnminclte khine Schrii^, Bd, 4. A. Boeckhii 
ora''eulii acjideinica Borolinensia. Kdiderimt F. Aschcraon, R, Bratuschcck, 
1’. liichlioltz. Lipsiiip: Teubner, London : Asher & Co. 

J Log!/:, Thri liUcher tmm Denken^ vam Untereuchen und wm 
Erkennen. Von II. Lotac. Leipzig: UirzeL London: WilUuins te 
Xorgate. 

Allgtmine Kritgsgeeehichte dee Atterthum. IIeraa<$gegeben von Fllrst . 
X. S. (lalit/in. Aus dem Bfinischcn ins Deutsche tt^rsotzt von Streccius. 
Bd. 1. Ouvscl: Kuy. London: Williams & Norgate. 

1 ) Der ohere Jura m nordweetlkhen Deuieehland. Von D. Brauns. 
Bvaunsohvrcig; Vieweg. London ; WilUams & Norgate. 

^ Anthrojfogenie. Elntwichdungegeanhtchte dea JHenachen. Von Emst 
Haeckel. Leipzig i EngelnuuHn. London t WilUams & Norgate. 
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footing j but it is the misfortune of his book that he is compelled 
to refer habitually to the Darwinian theory us anestahllBhedtni^ 
without having space, or, as we suspect, inclination, to combat 
the nuraoTOus scruples whicli must present thomselvoa to those who 
are ^n slightly acquainted with the literatim) of the subject. 
Assimiing, as he needs moat, a practically iniinito period of gco- 
lofji^ul time, he ignores the iirgunients by which natural philo- 
soprora, bettor authorities on such a point than natural historians, 
have omleavoured to domonstrato the physical impossibility of the 
proposition. lie docs not remarlt tliiit all the inconU'.stablo 
evidence we possess of the .agency of uatur.al selection in the 
production of species tends at the same time to show that the 
scope of this agency is restricted; tliat the birds of oceanic 
islands, however modified from the parent tjme, we still bird.i; 
that the clear proof of the derivation of the North Asiatic and 
North American trees from the saino stock fails to connect eitlier 
with the lichen and the palm. He treats the organic dm racier of 
the TJoz(tnn as indisputable, though the controversy is notoriously 
in suspense. On the whole, the author’s attaiiimenta fall short of 
, the encyclopedic character which could alone hiue justified the 
' ’ extrLMue conlidence and dogmatihin of his language. As a con¬ 
tribution to a special branch of a ■viist invi/stigation, his work \a no 
doubt very valuable, and wdll probably lend to .strengthen two 
growing convictions, that evolution actimlly is the key to the 
raysttuy of Nature, and that the secret of it.s applicaliou liias a.s 
yet set human iiigomiity at deliunce. 

I'l. h'drstemann’s hialory of the I'cutonie fimiily of Jaugii.'igc.s * is 
divided into three sectiems—tlin iii-st Ire.itiiig of the piimitivc 
Aryan langimgc, from wdiicii it lotik its rise the second of the 
traii.'*ltiou period previous to its dclinitive pc]>iiration from the 
^Sl.■l^ollic hranrh of the family j the last of the language in its first 
recognisiihle Germanic form. The work is nianifi'stly one of gn>}il 
iv.seurcU, and the author is a sound jiliilologi.sl, a pupil of Tolt and 
Grimm. Tu his preface, ho speaks reprovingly of the speciilnlive 
licemso indiilge.il in since, the death of llu? founders of companilivc 

philology. 

M. IJetlema’s dictionary of the Frisian languagi'f is nrincipnlly 
extracted from old liteniry mouume.nts, especiulU colleclion.s of 
laws. The resenihhinco of Frisian to our own Lmgiuige rcudei’s iJie 
work "lie of impoi-tanco for I'lnglish philology. 

I)r. jvoerlings essay on the literary histo)^ of Dictya Cvetensis 
and] hires Vhrygi us is ehiofly directed to llie I'ofutalion of the 
now gonerally accepted theory that the Lati.' text of Gietys, ilm 
only form in which the boolc is at present evtaut, profes.'.edly a 
tmnslalion from the Greek, is in fact the original. 

Dr. I‘l. Schrader § follows u^i his* § valuahlo researches in Asayruiu 
science hy the puhlicatioii of ii German version of the De.higo 
tahleL discovered and interpreted by Afr. George Smith, with a 
philological comment ary, and some interesting and jmheious obser¬ 
vations on the cJuiracter and probable date of the composition. 
Dr. Schrader is not only an mgemona hut n sound and wary 
scholar, avei'se to all rash theories, mid e.ontimt to defer to the au¬ 
thorities who have made the A.ssyriaii iiiscviptions, for years 
BO unaccountably neglected in Germany, their study I'or a 
longer period than he hits done. The hymns and metrical clianus 
publi.slieil in the second part of his volume have for the most part 
been already translated by Mr. Fox Tallmt and others; it is his 
merit to have made them accessible to a wider public, ami to have 
contributed to the elucidation of doubtful points. Their le.sem- 
blance to the Hebrew Psalms, alike in form and spirit, must strike 
all readers. 

Tim great, advantage of Wcs.sely’s Christian Iconography 1| over 
former works of the same de.scription is that, where.as the latter 
have merely indicated tlie symbols or atLrihutc.3 of saints or other 
personiigos ri'presented in sacred art, Wessely’s work adds the in¬ 
formation where these delinoation.s may bo found, whether in 
paintings or engravings. The work is also far more copious than 
its pivdecessors; the author, however, modestly disclaims all idea 
of having exhausted his subject. 

We have to record the completion, on a scale answerable to the 
niagniticence of the hegiuning, of MM. llavard and Madou’s 
admirable pictorial and litcrarv illustrations of the architecture, 
costuiiicft, and social life of tlio last four C(inturie.s the com¬ 
mencement of which has been previously noticed by us. Auother 
enterprising publication of M. IJavnrd’s is his collection of beauti- 
fiil c.vamples of domestic art, selected from the principal museums 
of llolliuid**, a book moat beautifully executed, and of great 
interest to arti.sts and umateiir.s. 

It is remarkable that tho editor of the “ German Survey ” tt 
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should be ablo to describe hia periodical as tho first ever profes¬ 
sedly devoted to the national culture as a whole, instead of to some 
special dcpartnient. If this is really the case, it is high time that 
the deficiency should be supplied, and it is extremely witisfactory to 
find it promising to be supplied so w'ell. Auerbach and T. Storm 
have conti’ibuted novelettes, the lattw a work of real power. A ' 
narrative of tbo march of tho German army upon StMlan is full of 
interest; ami Frole.ssor von Sybol has written an account of the 
first partition of Foland, accurate in substance, but nptdogetic in 
tone. For Lliis groat political crime, as well as for all tho other 
sins and follies of Germany, the I'ope is made indirectly responsi¬ 
ble. The most pleasing article ol’ any is one embodying anecdotes 
and lelhT.'i of Dm great pairit«u’ Kaulbneh, higljly rbaroeteristic of 
hl.H unaflecled and inde^ieiidenl character. Foreign dL^miples of 
W’.iguer will he interested by an account of tho rticeiit perforiuauce 
of TnHtau ttnd Jmdt Weimar. On the whole, the new periodi¬ 
cal has made an evcellent beginning, and only needH to he continued 
with (Hpml ability to achieve a decided siiccos.'^. The weakest point 
of tho pvi'sent muuhcr a temleuey to imliserimlnato panegyric in 
the literary notices, hearing a suspicions resemblance to' cuhiit- 
radme. 
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. THE PRINCE OF WALES IN FUA^X'E. 

T he Prince of Wales has boon payinj? visits In Franco 
to ono or two groat Legitimist iioblcMncMi, and not 
oven French jom lalists, who have no great objection to a 
little gossip, who can see the bad aide of things readily 
onoughvwhen duty calls on them to look through a millstone, 
and who know the value of scandal in the dead season, 
have ventured to liint that politics lie at the bottom of the 
Royal visit. Tho Diiko of Rocnia'Oi.’CM LD-lJisAcciA is a 
Legitimist of the purest type, and was lately Ambassador in 
England, wlioro no made liimsclf agreeable and rc'pre- 
sentod bis country in a princely way. Ho wa.s .so great a 
man that ho could ask the PuiNqio of Wai.ls to ooino 
to stay with him in France and see liow partridges 
lire shot in a country where they are certainly cheaper, 
and therefore, we mny suppose, more plentlfnl, ibai^ 
in England. Tho promised visit has been paid, and 
tho PiMNCK now knows whether sbuotnig partridges is 
among the things that are better managed in Kraueo. 
Perhaps Frenchmen with ajl their love oi' equality may 
have some secret Baiisfaction in tlie thought that there are 
still to be found in Fmneo noblcm’im who have enough par- 
tridges, on estates sufliciently large, to enable them to oiler 
an adequate kind of hospitality to the heir of the Eiigli.sh 
Crown. Whenever Royal visits are now’' the topic of tho 
day, it is scarcely possible that our old friend the Suau 
should not in some way intnide himself into our memories; 
and there is a legend about that shining person tliat ho 
was so struck with all ho saw at Trouthara, and so im¬ 
pressed with the dangers to Royalty wliieh tho existenco of 
tho owner of such a palaeo must r.ause, that ho .suggested 
■to the future King of England the expediency of enlLiiig 
off in timo the head of a subject too great to bo borne 
near the Throne. The beauty of the Sitaii w-as that 
ono story about him wa-s jmst as good and na likely 
to be true as another; and at any rate, if not true, 
there could be nothing more pleiisanily Mahometan and 
Oriental than a legend in which this mode of regarding 
the Duke of Sutiieuland was depicted. Tho feeling, con¬ 
cealed perhaps by our habitual insular pride, but still the 
genuine feeling of most Hintons who heard the story, was 
that of a legitimate satisfaction that wo possesBod and 
took as a matter of eourso tho possession of iiobloraon 
whoso grandeur would have been very soon ended in Persia 
by tho bowstring. In every society man resembles his 
fellow-man, and it is diffieult to suppose that tho hearts of 
Fronchmeii do not sometimes^beat in unison with those 
emotions which set oub organs palpitating so delieioiisly. If 
the cynical critics of Paris could have even made-bclievu 
to bolievo that the Prince’s visit had a political object, 
their patriotic indignation would have overcome every 
other consideration. Rut, as oven: people who might Ihj 
supposed to accept as authentic tho conversations between 
M. Thiers and the brigands could not bo imagined 
capable of thinking that the Prince of Wales ivont to 
,4 Franca id order to gild the hopes of the Count of Cham- 
^'bord, the arbiters of French opinion wore loft in a neutral 
Wid composed state of mind. To people in such a frame 
of thought tho oercoption that France too could show 
JloWonien whom ^0 Shah would have thought it prudent 
to execute was, liiro may venturo to guess, not without a 
secret sweetness of its own. 

Although,.however, the visit of the Prince to Fi-anco has 
no political eignificiincq wl^tever, ho showed a dignified 
praaeni^ in not absolutely confining his civilities to tho 
re^sentstivoB of dse political party. Before he went to 


kill pai-tridgf.s with his i^egitimist friends ho exchanged 
visits of politeness with J\larshal TSiIacMaiio.n, and he has 
subsequently accepted the hospitality of tho great prido 
and miiinstiiy of tho Orleanist.‘<—tho Duke of Aumale, 
In all the little acts of Royal life discretion and tact aro 
needed. Circumstances might easily bo conceived iu 
which it would have been very much out- of place that 
the Prince of Wai.e.s should go to .stay with a Lcgiti- 
mi.stDiikc. It i.'^ quito true that Die Prin'CE winnot com¬ 
mit Jhiglaud. WJielhcr tho Prince choo,se3 to shoot 
[uirlridges iu ono place or iu another, tliu House of 
Commons, and thi’ough tho House of Commons the con¬ 
st itucnci(’.s, miKst iletennirie the- foreign policy of England; 
and if there is one thing cert.ain in English poliiic.s, it is 
that ordinary Jhiglisli people have no Kymputhy whatever 
with a sot of foreigners who propose to govern a great nation 
ill the niimeof UiMnc right, and who are certainly the allies, 
and possibly the tools, of Ultramontanisin. -Had it been 
supposed that the IhuNCE, by going to visit a conspienous 
Legitimist partisan, meant to assooiate Englnnu with tho 
intrigues of those who Avisli to put Hrmu' V. on tlietlirone 
of Franccjt tliero ivould have bee n a howl of mortification, 
and disappointment from ono end of the eoiinlry to tho 
other. No objc<;tion can po&.sihly be miulo to English 
Royalty }^ayiug visits of ceremony to tho repri'senlutivesof 
any foreign country, whoovei' they may be. If tho PlilNCK 
had gone to stay with Marshal MacMahon there would 
have been nothing in the vi.sit except a mark of atten¬ 
tion to tho actual rcprc.sentutivu of Franco. Rut to 
stay with tho rcpro.sciitative of a piutic'ulMr party in 
a foreign country is only defcuKililo when Hie circum- 
.staiicc.s happen to bo sucli that tho visit has in point of 
fact no political .signilicancc. No one could possibly 
say that it would be right at ibo prcNOnt moment tlmt 
the Prikci; of Wale.s should pay a frieiully vi.sit to the 
brother of Count Arnim. ’ITie Prince cannot ili.s.sociato him¬ 
self from England.' He would not in any case make tho 
foreign policy of England different from Avluvt it would be 
if ho stayed at home. should, in fad, disavow tlio 
Frinoi: of Walks if ho giivo it to be sujipo.s(i{l that ho was 
fnrlbonng tln^ pluius of any foreign jiarty adverse to thoso 
of an exi.stiiig Covenimcnt. Rut it w^oiild be a great mis¬ 
fortune tiuit wo should Lave to wash our dirty linen iu the 
eyes of Europe, and rllsavoAV tho rcpi’esentalive eharm lcr 
of tho Loir of thc' Crown, it is all u (|uestioii ot time, of 
diseretioTi, of gooil sense, of tact, whether tho visit of 
the pRiscK to a nobleman eonspicnons iu tlio ranks of 
a foreign jiarty is defensiblo or not. Tlio I’lilNCE may 
1)0 cpiite trusted to knew when to pjiy such ii visit 
and when nul. Under a diilereiii set of drcumstancc.s, 
for the Prince to have visited thc Diik<* of Rociik- 
loucvcLn-lhis.U'iaA might have liecn a political mistake. 
Under existing circum.siances it was a iiaiurid and iiarm- 
iesfi mode of getting amusemeiib nud giving pleasure*. 

AVhy is this Y The Dlkij is not only a Legitimist. Ho 
is a Legitimist who was lately Amba.ssador iu London, and 
who was dismissed from hia high oflieo liecanse ho sud¬ 
denly left London, appeared in tho AsremVdy, and there 
uttered a Jjf'gitimisL mauifesto iu ilagraiit contradiction to 
tho views of the Cioverumont lio \va.s serving. To Jionour 
Buoh a man by a Royal visit within a few muuths, it may 
almost bo said weeks, after ho thus defied the ruling aiiUio- 
ritios of tho coittitry ho repro.sontod in J'lnglaud, might have 
scorned a sign of Diicouragomcnt to out' French party as 
agpiijsfc another. Why dooa no one think that tlio visit of 
the Prince has any polUiciil meaning f TJjo un.swcr i.s 
very simple, and it is ono which French Legitiiliiists may 
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profit by coTisKloriiig. Tlio why it does no 

Iiarm to lie civil to tho Lc'ji'itiinisU is that they are 
not, important cnemf^jb to nuiko it of any iiionieut 
wbetlier they avo cncoui’agcd or not. They avo mere 
nullltios. They aro out <jf the ruunitif^. Tlay avo only 
gentlemanly isolatetl people with wliom Franco (h'cliues 
to liavo anything to do. 'fliey every now and then slu.rt 
a candidate—just as the dandy in one of Mlsa 
novels said that ho went to the ihcali'e—to bliow that 
they aro alive, lint that is all. Iso one wants lliem, 
or believes in iLciii, or admires them. A yc.ai' a,'o 
they were busy activo people with luipes and {)lut^, and 
with a lair prospect of succesi to enliven them. Tlie.r 
castle in ilic sand w:i,s washed ;iway and l!ie tide of in- 
dillcrenoo sweeps over the rains of the Fusion. They 
are ndegaled to Iho shooting of ])artridges, and th(^ tie- 
stractioat)f those innocent lilrds cannot (lov/ 1 a’ lurnio tli'‘ 
cloak for coniljin:ilions de'^igned to n])set the liMmin.lhiy 
of I'ranoe. Pciliaps la'gitimist Dnkt ■; art* -is n' ll .s i 
as any one else that things are as liny ar.*. .Iu-,t as 
their beloved Prince was .siip]).>;a'd to hr loth at (he 
critiiyil iiioinent to (]nit tiie I'amiliar iraiajmJlily and 
safety of ('\ilo ami to nisb on the pf'i-iloiis ^j.iiule ii.s of 
Iloyalty, so tliej'- may In* nol. ^^a very soiry to lu' li'f! 
to lead a life of jtraejfiil and dignihed le oi- \ nlthonl, 
tbo we.'iriinn-s of liavmg to ludiold a Coiii’l de(e^te(l by 
tlie majority uf Iheir eoUiiliy j/u*ii. They iaao ji-ally dom* 
all they could, atid have e.irnr<l then' ease, h’hey have 
work(*d their very hardi'st for tlieir augiisi nia .ler. 'J']u*y 
have insi.-ted in season and out of season that lie aloms 
could Franee. They have voted tlil.s way find that in 
obedveuce to the mynerious diel at e-i of his Itoy al plea-ain*. 
They hav(' (piarrelli'd with (‘veiy one for his sake, Thuy 
have some; of them even gone [nlgriinagvs in the general 
furtheranee of his interests, hhuy have d<mi! all they could 
think of, or that he could suggc'st to tliem, that seemed cal- 
cnlatod to rujiko Franco believe that they and their friend.s 
wore the truly national parly, tluit tho pi'ople were with 
them, ami that tlirec-hallpem-o wa.s the right ^ hang(' for Ji 
shilling. They ha\e failed, hut tiny lJa^e lu.'i -,liy deserved 
, to enjoy Jill ibill win Jiiitigate failure-lociil grandeur, tho 
luxury of diseontent, tlio mtei'cliaiigo of conlielenlijil bitter- 
nesa. oxccllent hliootiiig, iiiid even visits from Fiiglisli 
Itoyalty. 


THE OOVICRXMENT OF LOXDOX. 

A LTHOUOIT it, is imjio.ssihle that, a Bill for establisblug 
a municipal goveriiiueut iu Ltnubm .slionld lie earrie<i 
by a private memljor, the ])romotei‘s act iu conforu.ity with 
precedent iu inducing Lord Ki.eno to take charge of the 
measure in tho lirst iusUuice. If tho Government deter¬ 
mines on clVecting the ju'oposed change, it will probably 
meet with little opposition i*\eept on the part of tbcGiiy of 
Jjondon. LeglKlation is never so facile as wlicu it ooineuh's 
with Ibc current of commonplace opinion. To thost* w!io 
have never t hought on the question, as well as to some wlio 
liavo more or less 1‘ully considered it, the ajipareul paradox 
of leaving tho greatest of Jill civic Cffmmuiiitics without a 
inuiiicipal government, may perhap.s seorii ;i couehislvc 
argument jigainst the continuance of the prc.sont system, 
Tho reasons in favour of corporfito organization mo so 
plausible that if, is scJirecly worlli while to rely on fallacle.s 
and errors of fact. !Mr. BuaT;, who b:is for several yeans 
taken an uctivo pjirt iu tho movement, lately complaini’d 
iu a letter to the that tho proposal of tho Motro- 

]>olitau iJoard to deal with tlio rpiestion of London gas 
supply i.s beyond its statutory powers. If tho Bom-d 
had statutory power to supply ga.‘<, it would scarcely 
ask Parliament to pas-s an empowering statute for the 
purpose. Tho same disability extends io all existing 
Corporations in plac(3S where, as in London, the 
statutory power to supply gas is vested in one or more 
Companies. Mr. Bkal furtlior stato.s that, while “ JblU 
“ aflfectin^ tho inotropolis avo in every Se.ssiou presented 
“ to Parliament, no municipal authority is aiithorizoil to 
“ appear iu tho interest of tho ratepayers, tho Mf'tropolitan 
“Board having only Hpeeific powers to deal with curtain 
“ questions.” Mr. Bkai. is apparently not aware that, under 
tho Slaudiug Orders of Parliament, thcMelgopolitan Board 
is allowed a locus elaudi on every Bill alfoetiug tho district 
under its jurisdiction. Probably few inhabitants of Loudou 
know more abonc the existing civic adrainistratiou than 
Mr. Beal ; and Mr. Beal seems to know very little. The 


statement that “ the mutual antagonism of tho Metropolitan 
“ Board aud ilm City Corporation is most costly to tbo 
“ ratmiJiyurs ” requires proof which it would perhaps bo 
dillieult to supply. Tho rcprcficntntives of the City some- 
times dificr from their colleagues at tho Board, but theic^ 
antagonism cosis nothing to the ratcpaycr.s. In tho pro¬ 
posed Municipal Cmincil or Board there may perhaps not 
abvays bo perfect unanimity. 

Tho evils wliicli it i.s proposed to renu;dy bceomo less 
jilarmiiig wlu'u they iiro enumerated in dclnil. A ooimnon 
impiT .sioii prov.iils that tho irallio of tho streets would bo 
Ir;‘M frequent,ly iiiterrupU'd if tho raanagementot the water, 
tlie ami iliu sewers wi’i’O vested iu tho samo hands. 

'J'lu! jdlf'ged im'ouveuieiico lias frequent Jy boon urged he loro 
i’arlijiiMvntary ('ommitlces as an nrguuimit for thi'Iraus- 
tcr of powers from Companies to Corporjitious; but on 
fuller* in\(‘.sl ig'dion tho 8np[K)Scd mischief generally 
eolLtpse.s or disu iqu-ars. As long as gas and water pipes and 
K‘v\irs aro c<.)u.'.lmetod in tho present manner each kind of 
work musi, bo sip:ir.d< ly repaii'ed ,as dofocts aro disooverod. 

'file oim.-iiruei mu of subvvfiv.s or J.irgo tunnehs under the 
streets would remh i* the dialiirhaneos of tin*, surfji ’o uri- 
ner['i-M:iry; b'li Ii, is higlily improbable that a Motmpo- 
htan Ccrpoi.iiinii would imter on so costly an undertaking. 

'I’lie second aniioya!'(•(> which troubles tbo minds of Ijou- 
doiiers is tint <b('ti‘ii-nt rates aro collecteil at liiff-.-rent 
limes by .sr|)ii;jiM i.jlioer.s, TJiero would be purbapsi 
a .saving of froLible, tbough not ol' f*xpcn.so, if all rates 
were p.iltl togeiiior to a single collector, Tlio ooea- 
hional disinrb.ince of tho ])a\omoiit, and the division 
of rates into dribleb;, wnll bo found’on rcllection to ex- 
banst tiu* griovaneos of, tho metropolis, ff the ga.s works 
and water w«nks wore to pass into tho possisssion of 
tho pivsoiit Board of Works and tho Corporat ion of the 
City, or of a future ninineipality, the consumers would 
never bo conseioim of tlio change. Tho Government 
would incur grave and merited censure if it consented at 
jiuy time to t raiif-ier to a municipal hod^ tho control of tho 
im 1 ropolitaii police. A disciplined force of eight tbons.'incl 
men, form log .at the s:imo iimo tho reserve of the [►olice of 
lh‘« kingdom, cannot gnfcly bo at tiio disposal of any 
authority but tbo Goverumeut. In other districts, Jind in 
London itself, tbo local ormni/jd ion of tlie police seriously 
diminishes i(s eJlicicncy. The inability of a pohocmaii to 
iiitcrfero with crime eommittoda short dlsbinco beyond the 
border of a ('ounty or borough is a greater evil than any 
resnlt of tlio want of municipal government iu London. 

It is well that tho institution of a great nnd perhaps a 
Im/ai’dous experiment mil ho vigilantly wauohed by a 
jealous aud powerful body. Tho Corporation of the City 
of London will not surrender it's oherislied jirlvilegeft ' 
without a re-oluto struggle. It may possibly bo for tho 
public interest tluit tho oppositum of the City should bo 
overruled by Pjirluuneiil,, but it is always desirable that 
important Irgi.slativo iim.isurcs should at tho instance ot 
adver.savies be .subjected t,o strict inquiry. I’he Court ot 
Aldermen, the Common Council, and tho Tdvory are not ' 
likely to bo deluded by the insinuating susrgestioriB of tho 
promoters of any Municipal Bill. Mr. Beal eloquently 
])roiuisos that, ‘‘ if tho City w'as amplifiod, tho n^of of tbo 
“ Guildhidl lifted over tho metropoli.s, its w'ealUi, iLs prestige, 

‘‘ its municipal cxpiTienee, the glory it sheds over our 
“ municipal lilb, Avould become 'the property of tho de- 
“ veloped municipality.” Tn the saiuo sense Ijombard Street 
and the Bank of Jbigland might bo amphlicd if thoir 
wealth w'cre to become tho property of a developed mnlti- 
tndc of sharelioblers. Owners of wealth aro unfortunately 
for tho most part Kclfishly unwilling to admit a developed 
proprietary. The eitl/ons of London will a.ssnredly object 
to be amplified by admibLing Lumboth and Finsbury to a 
share iu their corporate possessions, The roof of Guild¬ 
hall shelters them sufficiently; nor is it easy to foiuseo 
the eonsequeiices of figuratively lifting aud enlarging it so 
ns to cover the metropolis. Exeept one or Wo constitu¬ 
tional iiionarchs, no putentato has over been known so \ 
splendid, so useful, and so harmless as a modem LQ-rd)< 
Mayor. It is not certain how his place might bo hlled by,f 
an amplitied and dovclofied successor. The (levieo of 
bribing tbo Aldermen to consent to tbo abandonment of ’ 
tho property and privilege,s of their constitutiirts would bo 
transparent if it were addi-ossod to children. The prosonb 
Aldermen aro to havo seats for life in tho new governing 
body, where they will form a small minority. Vacancies, 
as they occur, will bo tilled Tip by the vote of a consti- 
tuoncy in which the liverymen will find thomselveB an 
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inBigniHcRnt fiitction. Tlio members will only have seats 
in the new Corporation durinj;^ ilio residuo of their term of 
office j but they havo^less to loso than the Aldermen, and 
it some of them probably hope to bo returned by direct 
election. 

,It would at present bo premature to form a decisive 
judgment on a great (jucstion which has never been sulTi- 
cicutly discus.sed. It is necessary for the mointmt I’atlu'r 
to call attention to the importance of the proposed experi- 
mont than to detormino its raorits. Tho municipal organi¬ 
zation of provincial towns has on the whole been snccesei'ul 
and advaiitagoouB, although the system of election luia 
been in some respects unsatisfactory. Tho statutory 
powers of the Corporations are strictly limited, though 
they are extensive, and on the whole they have been 
honestly exercised. As in all matters of government, tho 
less conspicuous elements of municipal organization arc 
often the most operative. The Town Clerk,' ami in 
some cases the Surveyor, cxcrcisea the influcuce of a 
sagacious man of biisiiics.s over the fluctuating democracy 
of tlio Town Council; and, as a general rule, professional 
men are in their own department not guided by factious 
motives. Sufficient securities are provitled by law against 
tho corrupt application of municupal fiimls; and the 
majority of the corporato body, though it seldom con¬ 
sists of the principal inhahitanls, is almost always respect¬ 
able in cLar.acler and independent in circumbtaiices. The 
magnitude of Loudon, an«i tho entire absence of local 
unity or palriotism except in the City, largely atfect the 
conditions of corporate organization. London is six times 
as large as (lUisgOAV, seven times a.s largo as Manchostcr 
or. Liverpool, twelve or fourteen times as largo as Bir- 
mingham, and nearly twenty times as large as Leeds. In 
all those towns the iiihabilants know much of one another, 
and they are commonly united by tho interest alTccting 
their 8p(?cial industry. In London no man knows* 
his neighbour, and the wealthier re.^idents would be 
equally unwilling and nnablo to obtain tho suflViigo.s 
of the constituency. A traveller might drive during 
the whole of a long summer day through streets and 
squares in which not a single house is occupied by resi¬ 
dents below the rank of the upper middle 'daus. If ho 
could ascertain tho opinion of the inhabitants, ho would 
prob.ably find neither a muuieip.al caiididato nor a munici¬ 
pal voter who cared to o.xeruiso his fninchise. Oue of the 
greatest, difficulties of modern organic logislalinn is the 
conventional impossibility of creating powt r, except in tlie 
form of lionsehold salFrage. The amplilied and developed 
Corporation will .simply represent the majority of the ralo- 
payers. The largest town vvhicli at present enjoys the, 
blessings of a pojudsir nnmieipality is the city of iNow York. 
JNo French Goverinmmt has found it possible to cntrii.st 
exclusively to elected representatives tho local control of 
Paris. At prc.seiii tlu re would be no danger in London of 
the supiemacy of a Pktion, a Fkk.naupo AVoui>,or a 'rwiciiii; 
but tho security against tho ilespotism of domagogue.s is 
* more complete iu tho ab.'-'enec of a municipality! 'Fho 
allegation that tlio cost of professional s(?rvic(3 would bo 
reduced by tho substitution of a single government for a 
variety of local aiilhoritics loay perhaps have some founda¬ 
tion; but the possible and doubtful saving in the salaries 
of ongiiieers, clerks, and lawyers is a matter of secondary 
oonsideration. It is to bo hoped that members of Parlia¬ 
ment, and more especially that, Miuisters, will not make 
up their minds iu a hurry. 


SPAII^. 

I T is impossible to calculate with any reasonable confi¬ 
dence the balaneo of probabilities in Spain. Englisli 
newspaper Correspondents in foreign countries are almost 
always both honest and intelligent, but they can only 
I report what they hear from informants who are often in- 
(/accurate and sometimes mendacious. The rumour of the 
against Don Carlos now seems to have been unfounded, 
and although it is highly probable that a part of the popu¬ 
lation of tho Northern provinces is becoming tired of the 
.war, there is no reason to believe that any conspiracy 
against the Pretender has been formed. The civil war in 
the last generation ended with the treasonable surrender 
of Maroto in tho Convention of Vergara. History seldom 
exactly repeats itself after so short an interval. The am 
pointment of soveitil Italian princes of the House of Bocjrbok 
to conuuiBsiona in the Legitimist army indicates, although 


it may bo otherwise unimportant, an (*x[)pcUitiou tliat the 
war will continue. Don C/Aiit.os himself has hitherto •dis¬ 
played no military ability, but it is impossible to deny that 
the claimant of a throne is in his proper pluco when he 
is even nominally at the head of liis army. Tt now 
seems probable that ibo CarlisU will be able U) rnaintain 
their po.sitions during tho Aviiitor ; irid it is impossible to 
foresee tho changes of eircumstances which may occur in 
the coimio of a few months. Tho Govcriiinent of Madrid 
bns hitherto been unable to provide .sulficient reinforce¬ 
ments for the finny, and its finances wdll scarcely bo re¬ 
established by .the aid of tho projeclcd German loan. Ber- 
lin capitalists aro not, us a rule, venturous or specnlativo; 
and any sympathy which m.sy be felt for the cau.se of tho 
Madrid Government will scarcely assume the form of pecu¬ 
niary eontributimis. At present tho civil war tbretitens moi*o 
than at any previous time to bccmuc chronic ; and perhaps 
Don Cauloh may bo the ino.st etlicieiit supporter of llie power 
of Skuu.v.so. As long us the war continues it will bo neces¬ 
sary to retain a soldier at the head of tho Government; 
and tho contenqit .and liatriMl which the Jtepublicnns 
have fully eanieti will not sub.sido during the continuaiico 
of tho striigglo for wbicli they arc pnnmpaiiy responsible. 
If tho son of Queen JciAT'.KLLA had attained full age, ho 
would perhaps bo prefi'ircd by the chiefs of the army to 
one of themselvna as titular Chief of tho State. For 
the prc.sent SiatRANo La.s no competitor to fear, and 
Sagas'IA relieves him of the details of{idminj.stration. Unlike 
iMarsbiil MacMauon, who.so jiosition is in other respects 
.siniiliir to bis own, the President of ibo Govenmienfc iu 
Spain is not troubled with tho inanugenn nt of Parlia- 
irientary parties. The French Aasembly hms, in spite of 
external fittiicks and of divisions within its own body, 
steadily maintained for tu;ar]y four years tho supremary 
of tlio Legiplatnro over tho Executive authority; but in 
Spain successive Cortes have been at the disposal of 
any MinistiT by whom they were smumoned. Whatever 
may be the true policy of the Spanish Government, there is at 
least nothing to be gained by a new iqijieal to the ridiculous 
decision oj' universal bufirago. if Don Carlos wore, in 
defiance of probability, to succeed in lii.s eiiterpri.se, ho 
woukl find tljo way to tJie estahlishincut of absolute 
moimrchy smoothed hy the utter failure of rcjirescntative 
government. The only Purli.amcntnry qiialily lo bo found 
III Spain is copious eloquence unaccompanied by any 
portion of statesmaiiliko Avisduui. At pri'^iuit generals aro 
mon' in demand than orator.s, and tiny ar(j moro difficult 
<o find, yet it i.s j'ossible tlj.at I In; inability of LamiILV-A and 
iMoinoM'..s to make any imprc.^sioii on the (*nciny may be 
caimed rallicr by tho insullicjcney of the nnitoriabi at their 
di.spo.siil tlian by ilieir own incapacity. (hiNcllA seems to 
lj.a\e bemi tlio only general who had tho gitl ol' inspiring 
tlie triiops Avitli conlideneo. Since his death nothing im- 
jwu iant has been done, and tho season is becoming too late 
for active operations in a mountain country. A year has 
now elapsed since the recommencement of the war. 

'rim reasons for addressing the recent rcinoustrauco 
to the French GoviTnmunt have not bci'ii disclosed; and 
the Duke Dkcazks has judiciously witlilield an imme¬ 
diate answer. Jf Die ol)jpcj of the Government of I^ladrid 
was to gralify Gcnnany hy iH.spIaying an unfricmlly dispo¬ 
sition towards France, it is not easy to underKtand how 
their <lcfcrcnce i.s to fiiul a reward. The foimiality of recogni¬ 
tion by the majority of Kuropeaii Govornnunts Ava,s tlm 
only service Avhicli any of tnem can render to Spain, 
Diplomatic nowsmongor.s have since airected to ex)>lain tIK' 
interference of tlie German GoA'ernmenfc in Spanish aifaii-w 
by a siippo,sed divergence of its policy from that of Austria 
and Russia iu relation to Serviii or to 'I’urkey. It ;; moro 
proLabie that tho recognition was accorded .as .a warning to 
Don Carlo.s in consequence of tlie murder by his officers of 
Captain S(;hmidt. Tho suspicious advocacy of foreign in- 
terventiou by a Madrid newspaper whiiffi is in the confi¬ 
dence of the Government appears to liavo been rather a 
hint or invitation to Germany than tho disclosure of a 
secret. It was, in fact, alisurd to exjHjct that tho 
German Oovornmont Avould wantonly engngc in a re¬ 
mote quarrel with tho ultenor purpose of encoiHitoring 
Franco on tho most unfavonrablo gj'ound. Jn ordinary 
circumstances a^ reasonable e,stiniat<i of the interests of 
SjtatOH forms a bettor guide to tlioir policy than j-ehanco on 
professedly oonfidential information. It hiipjicns Inmi time 
to tim® tliat, liko Napoleon III. in 1S70, (lovernmcuta 
I suddenly plunge themselves into unut;cc.s.ciia7 and iii- 
! oxfci’ioablo diffioultios; but, as a general rule, risks aro only 
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undertaken in the hope of a(lvaTitaj,^e, aud nothiufj is to 
be got by meddlers iu Spuui.sh conipliuritions. Korty years 
ago England and Franco wore induced by plausible reasons 
to support the dynasty which was then supposed to be 
identified with the cause of constitutional goveninnmt. It 
is possible that Louis Pmuim; may even at that time have 
contemplated a luatrinionial alliance fur one of his sotih. 
Lord Palmkuston pursued a systematic policy of I'aising 
barriers against absolute moTiai-chy, which lio n-garclcd’, 
pcrhnpvS ou insnfli(!icnt j^^rounds, as antagonistic to J^higlisli 
interests. Since that lime experience hua In some degree 
confuted the theory that similarity of domestic iustitutmns 
tends to promote sympathy between nations. 

The domestic alliiirs of Spain have now for iienrly I wo 
years diverted ailentiou from tlie distant conflict wliieh has 
nevertheless contrilmted largely to incroii.'.e flic c‘iuharra.ss- 
monts of successive (lovi'rnmenta at home. Tliirc has 
been no cessation of the drain of troops lo Cnlia ; ami it is 
probably thought expedient to select regimen is which are 
comparatively veteran for colonial f-crvii*e. Shortly Ijofuro 
his abdication King Amaiiku wa.s sn|i]iosed lo have ex¬ 
pressed an intmilion of proceeding to Cuba (or (he [mrpoMc 
of combating tlie insiu-rcction iu person. Al'ier Jus tlc- 
parhire, the anarchical (iovernmeuts w’mii succeeded 
had enough (o do in affenijiting to recompu !■ Carlliagcua, 
and in dealing with llio eommencenuiit of flic tf-u-li.st 
W'bellion. Sunaxo on his aocc.ssion to j‘owrUMvas eom- 
polled to jirovide for the military wanis of Iho (‘olony ; 
and at a later period lie iippointod (Jcueral C'on’chv a.s 
Captain-fioneral of (hiha, at the came time at wliieh Don 
IManutl Concha assumed the eommaml of the ui-my in the 
North. Since that time little has been heard of tlie insu¬ 
lar campaign ; hut it is known that it still continues. The 
alfaiva of (hiha appear of late to have exeiti'd little interest 
iu the Lnited States; but perliiip-. the latest intelligmiec 
may tend to revive the synijiathy for the rebels, (icncral 
CoNCif.v has ‘oniounced that in future all iiisiirgonts taken 
iu arms will be shot. It. is ])o..sil)l(; that In i dclerminatioii 
may have been unt ieipaK-d in [iraetieo, lb 'iMiiisb otljeers 
and soMiers seem I'cady on tlie sliglitest (-C! ision to dnLi’- 
gard l-lie modern eiistoius ot war and Iho re.^traiM.-' 
of humanity, (dcneral (!oNcn.\ prolj.ably wislu-s lo produce 
an impression (hat thme is no l(ui;',.u' any regular 
war, so that iiiMirgonts in arms may Ik; regarded 

as ordinaiy ri-iniinals. It' the insnnvelion eoiihl be finally 
wijipressi'd, even by i-xeessive severity, (he restoi-alion of 
]K'aeo on any terms w'ould lie in il.self iiiMii.-Iieial, but .soeiely 
in (Julia is loo i}ioroiig“li]y ilisorgani/cd to allow of jiro- 
loTigeil traiu|nilli(y. Wlam lln'io is again a (|nestiiui of 
incurring (he saenlices by wdiieli alone Spanish s'W ereignly 
can he maintained in (!iib.i, it may possibly be found that 
(lonuistin disorder lias abated the sensitive patriolism wliieh 
hiiH hitherto ri'jeetc d all proi>osiils for Iho ahamloiimiuit of 
the island. American poUtieians wdio desire tlio annexa¬ 
tion of (’uhii will best ])romnio their object by abstaining 
from all anmmneement of their wdshes. Alore prudent 
sbite.snien ar e w ell aw are that I he colony is a dead weight 
on the molher-eountry, that, it is inea]iablo of governing 
itself, and that it W'onld be an imde.sirable aci|uisition to a 
foreign lAnvcr. 


oi’i’osiTio.v rruTiciSMS. 

T DK holidays are so far over that the procoodings of 
next. Session are hogiuning (o attract Iho attention of 
the political worKl, and tlie Opposition, which is I’reo from 
respciiisihilityi is natnv.ally on the alert, and .seeks to any all 
it can say ua early ami as forcibly as possible, d'ho 
Imrf/h Rrcii'w publishes the regulation party manisfesto. M r. 
Goscnicv lia.s lectured at Hath on the duties and ])o\vei '3 of 
Liberals, and Air. ]1(ilvi;i;iI': has had at Glasgow that oppor- 
tunity of expounding iho sentiments of a judicious AVliig 
which the uiigrateful electors of Kilmarnock have denied 
liiin in the 1 bnmo of Commons. Most of these utterances of 
Gpjiosition critiei-sin are lather true lhan now. It is quite 
right they should be made, but they are not entertaining. 
Every one can see at a glance that they arc superficial, 
dealing only with small things and never g(uug down into 
iho depths of Liberal difUeulties. Still it is spiite within 
the provi'neq of an Opposition to pass such criticisms. Tho 
chock upon each suoeessivm Ministry in turn is that it 
has to stand tho tost of such criticisms, and kngws that its 
conduct is keenly watched and its blunders faithfully re¬ 
corded by its adversaries. An Opposition which did not make 


the most of every Alinisterial blonder, and seek every sign of 
dissension in a Cabinet, would not generally be understood 
to bo an Opposition. Parties must liave something to live 
upon; and when a party is iu ollico it lives on trampoting 
its own achievements, and svheii it is out of ofliet* it lives 
on ferreting out I lie errors of tlie IHiiuslry. Ihcrcaro 
circles, we may suppose, in which each now number of tho 
organ of sagacious Whiggevy i.s greeted as an ontclo of in- 
strnetion lor tho.M; Ijihr-raLs wlio want lo wound their 
enemies without eommilting themselves. If tho Liberala 
of Bath took the lj-oublo to go through all the mournful 
wcarinesg of a public fe.stival and ask Mr. (bjsenr.N’ to visit 
them, they want si»me little matter for laughter to cheer 
tliem, and wouhl feel a legilimalo di.sap[)ointment if he did 
not enliven the evening by poking stune soii of fun at 
the Conservative (ad)inet. LAir this .sort of political WTiting 
and spi'aking Afr. Djsi.'vkm’s Mini.stry has, it mu.st bo 
owned, furni.shed a considerable amount of material. 

It (lid not t'ot on very wcdl last Session. It took up 
measun's and dropped them in a eui'iiui.s hii)jlia/,ard 
sort of WM). It got iJilo a mess with the Jjieensing Bill. 

It failed tlirongh ils own fiiilt to carry some me:isure.s 
(»n wliicli iL luid laid gi-cnt. siri'ss. U showed that in anew 
(alilnetall did not lliink exactly alike. It eoinmiUiHl ini- 
(|U(\dioiiablo mi'^lakes. No im[):irlial (kmseiwalive can 
(leny lliat it, w'as a, mislaketo iiit<'rnipl all legi d.ition at thc' 
end of Hie Session in orib'r to pi’oposi'! Hie J'hidowed Seliool.a 
Bill' if the Bill was not worlli insi.ding on, or (hat Air. 
lii.snAM.i w'lis both iiujust and uncivil in making l^ord 
SAi.i.s]:n:Y I lie mark of the uiivlh and contc-nipfc (»f the 
lloust* of (Aimmoiis, for u.sing expreshions wliicdi Lord Sai is- 
la I!Y had never used at all. 'L'hosi* wms! inislakes. and it is 
as much a duly as a Iriimiph to the, Ridubtij-'jli Jii ritii' and 
Air. Colm'iiI'N to makt' Hic iiio.st of tiicm. J'crliaiis even it 
may lie, allovM'd that Ihe J‘b(iithni'ifh isi'iglif iiillu* curiously 
iiiiniilc w.iy in wldch it Lest-; Hu; [troct-eillie--^ of Hic last 
Session by rcferiing ilieni (o (lie la n'.- Speech on Hic; 
opening ol'I'arliameuL Jl(iei,; a nie.'isinc, it, points out 
with rapiiu'e, pii( in Hie tji i i n'.s Speech and mil. cained 
Hm’c is :ii" '1 her c.u rn d a-id in't piit in Hie (ji i i„n's S|)eeeli. 

1 Arc Hu'.se Hie men to giuini a grear. coiinlry r 'fins is, il 
jnusL of course bi' .iwin'd. not He; very lli■.J'l)e^l. sl.He u\ 
jiarty Will f.ire. It n. akm lo Hie glurions c \ellcnieiif, w il Ii 
which an a( [siri'c;,’s e)( rk. jieru.sing a dial’, k'ase sml for 
apj)ro\al lij an oppu.-ii am lirm, cries onl loa broi iiei-clei'l:, 
‘"By Jove, they Jaiae pul in * eiil\c'rls ’ and hit out 
“ • was!e-pi[K's.’ ” But still Hiese thine.s arc g(;od iu Iheir 
waiy. If leases are (o be framed, let Huna b(' fiMined eor- 
vi-cHy. If (Jinn.N'.s Speedics arc lo lie jier.iied, let the 
AliinsLry [len Hiein emvliilly, and lean' il.se!f as many loop¬ 
hole's as pos.sibh'. 

It is a souri’o of more serious sailsfaetlon to Liberals to 
discowr that the [nc'.cid NHnistry has hitherto found its(;ll 
obliged o)' willing to walk in the paths chalked out by its 
predc'cessors, to rt'eogmzo liiheral victories, to yield to tliat 
moderate Liherallsin of the eoiintry which never sub- 
slantially w'a\-ers, and lo own that there might easily he a 
Liberal rcaeliou if cine a(!eount were not tak(;n of public, 
I'eelmg. Alor is it only in Ihe larger ipmstiouB oi' poli- 
tie.s tliat Air. Gi.^pstom: and hia eolleagiiea have had 
the triumph of seeing their Kn<rcesRor.s justily them. Air. 
(loseiii'.v especially Iras had a great triumph, and has won 
a victory w liieh ho is entitled to find pi'ciiliurly gratify¬ 
ing. He w’lis at the lu'ad ol’ the navy for some y(’ur.s, and 
liis admihislration was the constant theme of Corisorva- 
tivo ta.unls. Jiis siieeessor, Air. Wauij HuNf, enhired 
on ollico with the linn peivsnasiou thaT^ Air. Go,SL'liJwV 
had done everything wrong, and that lu' was going to 
put everything right. Ho convinced himself Hint tho 
serviee was going to tho dog.s, mid the navy of Eng¬ 
land was a mere phantom. It was in tliis spirit that ho 
spoko when lu^ proposed ids E.stimates, and Hum he was 
challenged to prove what lui .said. Argument snoceeded 
argument, and lie wo-s fairly talked down. His eolleagnes ^ 
refused to support him, ami he liad to own that he should V. 
bo quite content if a veiy few more thousands of pounds* 
were spent on tlie navy. Later in tho Stjssion tho Oppo¬ 
sition as a whole won a deeisivo battle, in spite of tho 
fewness of their luirnber.s, by compelling the; Ministry to 
abandon the Kndowi’d Sehooks Bill. Air. Goschen is 
quite right in saying that tho main business of the Liberal 
party at present is to take caiHJ that their opimnents shall 
be really Liberal, although they may call thoinsolvc.s Con- 
sorviilive.s. This is an elfort which each party niaki’s in 
turn, and the Conservatives not only tried but managed 
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to mako Mr. Gladstone’s l^linistry, especially iti its later 
days, inooh moro Conservativo than it wished to bo. Bat 
many Liberals soom inclined to fulfil the task of ket'[)ing 
present Ministry Liberal by insisting on a very dan- 
gerons argument. They insist tbattbo present Parliament 
is bound by all that its predecessor thought, or did, or 
Bftid. They regard all the iitteninees and wishes 
of Mr. OLAD.STONii and his supporters as binding on 
tho nation by a solemn and eternal compact. This is 
really Conservatism of tho most stupid sort. Tt is to 
choln a living Parliament to tho body of a dead Parlia¬ 
ment. The nation lives, and grows, and tbrive.s, and it 
must do for itself the best it can under every fresh change 
of circumstances. Some decisions, indeed, to which our 
Parliament has come cannot easily be reversed. N<i Con- 
Borvative Ministry could now restore Protection, or rc- 
ostablisli tho Irish Church. Put there are many matters 
of detail which may bo decided in one way or in another 
way according as may seem best, and tho Con.s(?rvative 
Government is perfectly entitled to decide them in its way 
if it thinks it wise to do so. What the Liberals Inive to do 
is to prove that their way of deciding them is the best, to 
argue, to re-asoTi, to convince the nation if they cannot cori- 
viuco Parliament. If the present Government deals with 
University lleform, and deals with it in a fashion a.grocable 
to Conservatives, will tho Liberals of a future Parliament 
hold themselves bound by a solemn and (‘tcrnal compact 
never to upset any portion of the arrangcimont ? AVe may 
bo sure they will not, and that Liberals will not have the 
slightest notion of doing as they now ask to ho done by. 
They will use their power when they got it, and tlm real 
check on them will them he exactly th(i name as that whiidi 
now operates on tho Couservatives—^tho feeling of the 
country. 

To ci‘itici'/o tho blunders of the ^tinistry, and to keep a. 
Conservative Government as Liberal ns pos,sib!e, are highly 
proper functions for the Oi)p()sitioii to discharge; hut 
serisiblo Tiiher.als must he aware that the most perfect dis- 
charge of these duties will do very little to repair the 
smash of lln.^ Liberal party. On’ tho contrary, the Jiiore 
that saliiiaiy criticism keeps the Ministry from blundering, 
the more that rjiberal reitsoningimikos the Ministry Lilifiral, 
the longer will the Liberal pai’ty be cxeludc'd from otliee. 
If any one doubts it, ho may be invited to study^ Mr. 
JiOUVKUIk’s in.striictivo speech. AVhy is Mr. noevEKlEJ no 
longer mcanber for Kilmuriiock ? Mr. BoiJViaiin tells us - 
and he certainly ought to know—that ho lost hi.s seat 
because hosiioko and voted against the Irish University llill, 
^I’hero wore enough Irish Ihiman Catholics in his Scotch 
hurglis to turn the scale against him. Jloro is a perfect, 
specimen ofthcdifliculty which besets all moderate Liberals 
on the Liberal side. They have got to please somebody 
or some clique whom it revolts their good sense and 
conscience to try to please. To keep liis seat IMr. 
BoevHiiiR would have had to vote flir a Bill which 
lie thought very dangerous to tho Empire. In one shape 
or another most hiboral candidatos have to go through 
the same thing. 1 ’liey have to reckon with the Pei’mis- 
sivc Bill clique; or the Contagious Diseases clique, or 
tho Women’s Bights clique; or they are called oi\ to forget 
Political Economy, and go in for some form of Socialism. 
The plain fact is that tho nation is moderately Liberal, and 
moderftte Lihpra.l8 are now in power, whereas they would 
not bo in power if Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues came 
into ofBce. On both sides there is an extreme pai'ty, but it 
is practically much easier to make extreme Conservatives 
follow a Liberal lead than to make extreme Liberals follow 
a moderate lead. Take OAvay the cli<pios, and the Irish 
Catholics, and the Home Rulers, and the Socialists, and tho 
Liberal party is all head and no tail. Tliis is not tho kind 
of pai’ty which the nation wishes to sec in office, Mr. 
Bouvekie would evidently prefer to bo out of Parliament 
and see the present Government in office to regaining his 
' seat, and being invited to join a now Cabinet as the price 
U of liaving to sell his indeiieudencp to sets of people whom 
ho dreads or despises. And Mr. Bouverie is a very fair 
type of moderate Liberals generally. Tlipy care for 
things much more than for names, and as long as tho 
present Government fairly rejiresents their views, they 
are very indifferent to the Government calling itself 
Conservative. Tho dissensioua of tho Conservative party 
are very much exaggerated ; and if Mr. Disraeli’s attack 
on Lord Samsdury showed that there are dissensions, Lord 
Salisbctry, by roraaining in office, showed that Conserva¬ 
tives have enough public spirit to overlook great piovo- 


t:atiou in order to do what they consider tho best for tho 
country. The Conservatives, although they difler, Ixilong 
to what may be termed the same set of people, whorcaa 
Mr. Bouverie no moro belongs to tho same set as an Irish 
priest or Mr. BnvoLAnoii ilian an Ashantco hclongs to tho 
saim* set as an Esipiiruaux. Tho Conservatives can thpre- 
fore bo much more easily brought b) consider what is best 
on tho whole for their parly or for the nation. If the 
substantial unity of the Conservatives is compared with 
the substantial unity of tho Liberals, there will bo found 
good rea.sfm to suppose that tho period during which tJio 
JiJdInhunjIi will have to ocmipy itself with cheeking off 
QfiEEN’s Speeches, and Mr. Goscuen w’ill be engaged in 
keeping MiniiilursL straight, will be one of considerable 
length. 


THE ERENCir ET.ECTIOXS. 

T he Ercuch Government have on the whole acted 
wisely for their own pnr[)o.sp.s in taking tlio clectioiw 
piecemeal. Some siirpriso In^ been pxjiressed that tliey 
sliould have wished to spread the political ox<'.i(.cmcnt which 
those contests necessarily keep alivo over several months, 
instead of taking them all at fmeo and getting the annoy¬ 
ance over. But the elleet of snc(!e.s.sive elections and of a 
largo hatch i.s not quite identical. In tlio latter case it is 
tlio general re.sult that attraet.s attention, and the more so 
when tluit result is oxcocdingly ciceisivo. Ten or twelve 
elections going in favour of tho Republic on a single 
Sunday would have boon a very great hhoek to the Sep- 
tonnato. When they come thri'e at ti time, the details of 
ciioh event are more closely looked into; and in the pre¬ 
sent state of Franco there is usually some feature of an 
election with w'liieli the victorn)n.s party has no great cause 
to bo satisfied. On Sunday tlio mo.st interosiing contcRt. 
took ])lace in tlio department of Seine and Oise, and 
if a largo number of eloi;tions li:id lioen. decided on the 
siiiuc day, the result would probably have been aeoeptt'd 
alike by friends and foes as an unalloyed triumph for tho 
Ri'puldie.ms. M. Senai:i> has polled 15,000 votes more 
than his opponent; what more cun a sueces.sful eandidiito 
wish P 'Flio Republie.Hns have carried the day, and carried 
it by a rosjicctable majority; short of a 11 nuiiimous election, 
how could they have done much better ? But though 
M. vSenarp has polled 60,000 votes, his adversory manageil 
to curry olf 45,000, and when it is considcre<l who an<l 
what his adversai’y i.s, thi.s is a very startling fact. AiiuMst 
tli (5 confusion of many coritcnijioranoous elections, this 
part of tho case might have been passed over. Now there 
lias been time to remember that the, Duke of Padua is at 
this moment quite a typical Bonapartist. There is about 
liiiii something of the champion and something of tho 
martyr. Ho has fought and he has suffered. Ho has defied 
Hie Prefect and the Puesidknt, and he has in consequence 
been banished from the nobki army of Mayors. In Seine and 
Oise, therefore, there are .15,000 aciual voters, representing 
probably a considerable number of silent cleccor.s in additiou, 
who are rea<ly to support as pronounced a Bounpartist candi¬ 
date as could ^Missibly have been brought forward. They know 
what the Dnko of Padua wants, and they have discovered 
that they want the same thing. This would liavo been a 
remarkable fact in any incident of Franco, but it is especially 
remarkable in a department which was the chief theatre of 
tho Prussian neeupation, and buffered more perhaps than 
any other in the w’ar wliicLiill lately it was the fashion in 
France to charge wliolly upon tlio Empire. There must 
have been a very gt\‘at chan go in fiublic opinion before an 
Imperialist candidate can have found 45,000 avowed sup- 
porter.4 in Seine and Oiso. It is true probably that these 
45,000 voters were not all declared JJonapartists. The 
clergy took the side ot tho Duke of Padla, and their 
journ.als urgeil the electors not to adopt tho policy of ab¬ 
stention recommendod by some of the organs of' tho 
Govui’nrneut. It may be supposed that the Orleanists 
themselves did not entirely hold aloof from the contest, and 
if they voted at all there can bo little question that they 
voted against M. Senard. Whether, if they had now to 
mako a final choice between the Republic mid the Empire, 
they would give tho lie to all their antecedents and prefer 
political stagnation to political excitement, is perhaps not 
certain, but it is clear that for tho present they are 
fectly willing to do so. It may bo that they are only 
fine.ssing, that their object is to use tho Imperialists to boat 
the Republicans, in the hope that they will then be strong 
enough to beat the Imperialists, and that, if they fiud this 
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^asfc hope diaappoitttcd, they will 1)0 ready in tlio lust resort 
to ally tbomsolvos with tlie itepublicuns iiLfainsfc tho Em- 
pire. But this deduction tVom tho lh)iiiipartiyt 8trong;tli 
w wore apparent than real, it ia now tliat i)rlcuuist and 
clerical support in of moat valiiu to tho eausc of tho 
Krapiro, and, provided Uiat it ia foitbeomini^ now, tho 
Bonapartists will not earo inuoh in.duo* what oirciiiustanceB 
it is withdrawn, TJu; sick man is I'uRt vuonvfM’in^, and, 
provided that ho can have a sti"k to ludp liim when ho 
Jdrst bogiriR to walk about, it i.s all the Munutohim \vh(‘l,her 
it i.i his own or borrowed. Hy the time that tlio Oj leaniats 
have discovered that tho Minpiro is a more roi'inidahle 
diin^r than tho llopnljlie^ tljo rinporj.ahst.s vnmII ho in a po* 
tjilion to iWo very little what tho Orliiiini.sti tljink. 'I lu' 
nation will have f^rown aconstoinod to rcjford thoin as the 
party which is best able to ^dvo Franco a K-itlcd (lovcrji- 
nient, and when once tloH conviction lia.i hccu cslab'ishcd 
it will ho stroiif^ Oiiuujrli to override all f)ppositi ir). 

On Novomber S llircL! more elcdioris roaui dm. Tm tho 
department of the Oiso llio Duko of M(M.ciiv pre'^t'uts iiim- 
aedf a.s tho Jmp(‘l•iali^^t candidate. Lhifbr!inintcly lie is 
opposed by two Jiepublieun candul.ites, a»id there is reason 
tliiidc tliat mhfhor of thorn is likely to way. Tho 
Ro[)«blican parFv lia.s of Into avoided vvitli •■.)t,iuicndablo 
priuloiicc tlio.se iiilcrnal divi.sion.s winch are alim-.'^t inevitaido 
when mou of wiilely tlillt>rent opinions are united in pursuit 
of a common cjid. Ibidcr tho inflncM<*i! of .\f. (I vMr.Mj’rA tlio 
e.xfrcTno UejiublioatiH have virtually ahdi('a(''<l tlicir chiitiis 
toj^nide the counsels of tho jiarty. 'riaw have acccfited 
tlio leadorship of M. Tmi:iiS in (lie .\>sf'inhly, and they 
have voted for modcrato eaudidai.c.T in the elci-lions. They 
now appear to think that they onr^ht to be allowed to im¬ 
pose a candidate of their own iijum Ihc united p.irty, and 
accordiiif^ly they have brought forward M. Anmci: lluus- 
sriLK in I ho Oise, 'f hey urge in his lavour that at the 
last ch.'etion in llio department lie was only b,ooo votes 
behind the si’cecsslul eamlidiite, and t liat, tli nigh his elec¬ 
tion to the (ionnc)l-tl('iicral has been iw o set iisidi*, 
ho has a third time been elected. Tlu) Ut ' lerab' Itcimb- 
licamj propose M. LKvWAs.^fuat, on tho ;,a-juiul that, in 
presence of so dan;.;i'roiis an uppoiient us the Diiki. 
of Moicuv, it is (‘ssential not to alann tho more 
iLrnid H-epuhlicans, who may ea.sily bo driven into 
not voting at al). even if they do not vote for 
ihe Duke of i'dmciii. It is naturally diirnull. to piu*- 
iSUudeun (‘vlrenn.'sec-tion Hnit it is iheir duty t )yield on all 
oixrasioiistoIht niod 'iaie.si'clioii. 'I’hey.iredi^[)osi’dtopleail 
that oiu* good turn deserves another, uiiil Hiui, considering 
how oflcn lliey liaxc voied for ni'.iler.de c;nidid:i(es, tlie 
modc'j’uto seelioii ought now to be willing to lor an 

O-X-trome carulidiiie. t)f eearse this riMsoniug leaV''- out of 
sight the ex<-cediiigly imporhinl. fact that, whercus the 
extreme llcpiiblicuns wouhl rather s('(‘ a moderati' llepub- 
lic.uu retiuriied than un lni[icii:ihr.t. or an tlrleuni.st, tho 
moderate Hi']>iiblicans are not able to return tlio eonipli- 
mout. Prob.djly munv elcctoi'M in l.lie Oise w'ho, it the eoiv- 
icsl lay buiween the Duke of Mtiia iiY und ljin/\\.\ssKiii;, 
would vote for .M, 1 jK\ ^vvssiUjC, vMuihl unhe-ilaiingly vote 
for tho Duko of iNhu’citv if tho i-ontest lay between him and 
M. lions,sKLi.iJ. Wiihiiut in tho least comjiariiig .M. Hous- 
sEniiT'] to Mr. JluMM.'loii, tho circiiiiiRtaucos of Uio Oise 
election may he c-unpared to tlio circumstances ot j 
tho I’ocent election at Northampton. You might j 
have preached to Mr. Fow leu’s .supporters for ever 
without bringing them any nearer to withdrawing their 
.candidate in favour of .Mr. BuAOi.AUnu. Indeed, if Mr. 
Fowli:k had wdtlidniwn, it would not have bonofiteii Mr. 
Biudlai OH in tho lea.st degree. 'I’ho voters thus .set free 
would either have voied for Mr. Mkuewf.tuek or liavo 
stayed at home, ’l-'hcre is thi.s important ditfercnce, how¬ 
ever, botween tho Iwu eases—Mr, J3 kal)LM/ 0H did not caro 
one pin whether Mr. MfutEwyniKU or Mr. Fowler got in. 
Ho I'ogwded them both with impartial dislike. Oouse- 
ipiontly it was of no use to prove to him that, if two 
nominally Liberal candidates wont to tho poll, the result 
wouli\boto seat the Coii'servativo candidate. He would 
have answered that from his point of view there were two 
.Conservative candidates and only one Liberal; and if tho 
Liberal caiidldato was iHraton, it was immaterial to which 
of his adversaries ho had to give ])laco. M. Rousi>iLLE 
does not take this lino. Ho and bis IViendstadinit that 
their principal anxioly is to get a Jlepiiblican candidato, 
returned, uud that, though they would prefer to have a 
representative exactly of thoir own way of ‘lliiuking, they 
would very much rather hn represented by M, LjtVAVAijfiisutt 
lixaa by the Duke of Moucuy. 


After all, however, the controversy is of less impor¬ 
tance under tlie French oloctbral law than it would be i£ 
it rolaied to iin .FuglisJi election. Jt is essential of course 
that M. IjEVan.v.^'^ei’R should not withdraw, since thin 
might ibrow a large number of his supporters into tho 
arms of tbo Imperial emndiJate, who might in this way 
secure tho rcspiisilo majority at the iirst ballot. But it is 
not c.sscuiiiil liua M. Itou.ssELLii should withdraw, bocanse, 
if both he and .M. LLVA\ASSEiiii stand together, the Duke of 
MdK('hy must Lave u majoi'ity over the aggregate votes 
U'iven lor them in virder to secure his election on the 8th of 
November, A ■•.sLimiug therefore that, if M.TiKVAVASSEUR stood 
a lime, he would bcai: Ihe Duke of MoLTUY, tho same result 
will bo obtained if M. Ijevavas.sklr find M. IIoi.'SSEM.k 
Lit ween thoni beat tlie Duke, ami M. ltou.s.sELLE then 
rctiriis hi'fore the si'cond ballot. ft may bo said that 
llii.s is only to postpone M. Housselle’s Kacrilico and that if 
ho is in any ca.so to withdraw in favour of M. JiEVAVlssEi'K, 
lie may ns well do it first aa last. But this way of stating 
tho ciise is not strictly true. M. llOl'S^'ELLE will have boon 
ullowod to .ascertain whothor his influence with tlie cou- 
.slitufmcy is suflicient to carry him ut the first ballot, and, 
if lio afterwards has to retire, whetlun* ho or M. Leva- 
VAssEUit got most votes, it will be because lie can count 
iijMin trau-sfciTing all his votc.s to Af. liEVAVAssEUR, whereas 
Al. Levavak.selk could not be sure of trunsferring all his to 
AI. UoussELUE, In this way tho advanced Republicans are 
to .some (*.\teiit the sufferers by their .superiority of cli.si*i- 
pline over the moderate Republicans. M. Gamhetta’s 
troops will servo undoi’ Af. TinEK.s’.s Hug, bub AL Tiiieks’s 
troops cauiiot be trusted to pay similar obedience to M. 
(Umuetta. But the fact that tho advanced Uepublieans 
have so often been willing to make concession sliows a gre.ii 
advance in their ajititiide for piuctical jiolitics. If they 
jicrsev'mo in the same course, they will do inoro to cstiiblLh 
the Republic tliau lliey could effect by any number of 
eleetioiuieriiig victories. 


rOLlTlCS IN A.MF.UldA. 

riAlIK American autumn eloct.ioim involve littlo difference 
JL of [u inciplc; but Ibo advuiitngcs whiidi tlio Jlorno- 
cvatic purly li.is alrrudy ;y;iined mii.y not improbably modi'V 
tlio policy of tho .still dominant Ropublicans. Two im- 
porlunt Slates, Oliio ami Indiana, liave gi\en majorities 
to tlie- Dcmioci'utic camlidutes for Coiigro.s.s. The Ikinnsyl- 
vuiiia cloetion will not take place till November; and its 
residt may [irobably be affected by tlio decisions of other 
])iincipal Slates. l.u New Yori: tho actual Governor, 
Goni'nd Dix, seeks re-election witli ail tho advantage de- 
rivcil froTM a high pm’.soiiiil character and from a term of 
Huccessful udmiiiistrution, ’fho an.xioty of his supporters 
is sliowii by tliciv engei revival of the scandals which were 
jicrpolratcd a few years ago in ilio city of New York by 
iil'ioir political .adver.saries. it is admitted that Air. TlLDEN", 

Ihe Democratic cundidiite, enjoys an nnimpoached reputa¬ 
tion ; but tho Repnblicuu canva.ssers remind the <3lectoi*8 
tliat ho boars tho same political designation with the 
former managers of Tammany Hall. Tho truth is that 
Tweko and his accompliceB wore esBontially switudling ud- 
veniurers, and only by accident Democrats. If the Irish 
rabble of New York bad chosen to call themselves Republi¬ 
cans, the (lomagogues would have cliangod sides without 
hesiiatioii. As kith parties are roprewontod by creditable 
candidates, tbe election will be a fair trial of strength; 
and probably the result of the last political contest may bo 
reversed. The Democrats w’ere strong enough to carry 
tho State in tho most depressed condition of tlieir party 
Koon after the close of tho war; and the olcction of General 
Dix may probably be attributed to the reaction against 
Tweed and hi.s confederates. In New York, as in some 
other parts of the Union, the Republican party ia be¬ 
coming unpopular in consequence ol* its long possession of 
power. For foui*tcen years Ihe Democrats have eoasod V 
■ to control Federal policy, and consequently they are not X” 

I responsible for tho sciindalB or tho disappeiutiuents which 
have since occurred. The elections which have alrcaidy 
taken place reduce tho Republican majority in Congress 
below the proportion of two-thirds which enables it to 
ropose Constitutional Amendments or to pass Bills vrhieh 
avo been disapproved by tho President. It happens thai 
no such Amendment is at present oontcmplated; aud tho 
recent veto of the PliEsiDBNT on the Currency BiU was not 
overruled. 
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An approximately eqnal balance of parties tonda to make ! 
tbo possesMors of power nioro sempalons. ^ Prudent Re¬ 
publicans are beginning to disclaim complicity with tbeir 
^pdisreputnblc allies in the Southern States. Tb^ party still 
thinks itself bound to sustain the Prksiuknt in his detcr- 
minaHon to support the authority of the State Government 
of Jiouisiana; but Ibo Republican nows[)apers contain 
' signiftcaut admissions tliat KKt.Loau and bis proceedings 
arc a dead weight which it would bo desirable to rouiovo 
from the shoulders of the party. Tbero can bo little doubt 
that the President judged rightly in repressing by foroo 
the irregular assumption of the govcrnmoiit of Ijonisiaiia 
by the more respectable inhabitants. It would be an in- 
tolerable nuisance that in any State of the Union, there 
should bo a pretended Oovoriimcut Jc contending with 
a Government do facto. It was better to take any side 
than to remain neutral, and it would have been a j)rnof of 
weakness to disavow the Government wliicli bad already 
been recognized at Washington. KEiJ,oo<'i liiniself Las, since 
his reinstatement in office, published an apoJogotie statement 
which illiiBtratcs both tbo political morality (jf the whole 
com inanity and tbo real character of the local contest, lie 
boasts that, with tho unanimous approval ofboih parties, ho 
has reduced the State Debt from tw cuty-fivomdlions to lifteen 
millions of dollars by tbo simple process of inducing the 
Legislature to repudiate twm-tiftlis of the amount, 'J’ho 
Consm’vative party, wliiJo it cordially concuried in tho 
fraud on the puldie creditor, objected to a Constitutional 
Amciulincut by wliieli future l(»ans are pi’ohibited. It is 
difficult to assign any reason for a measure wdiieb, if tlie 
law is observed, will place difficulties in the way of schenu's 
for obtaining further subsidies from cvoduhni.^ capitalistH. 
Kef, 10(1(1 defends the validity of his own elv^'ction by a 
curious argument. Assuming that ho rc(*eived tbo votes of 
all the coloured electors, and of a few thousand white 
renegades, ho contends that bo must have be('n duly* 
returned. IIo admits that tho white inhalutants of the 
Stale form a numerical majority of tho population, but ho 
alleges that many ffcousands among them are disiinahlii'dus 
aliens. Without pretending tOany knowledge of the si; 1 istics 
of Ijouisiana, strangers may conclnde with perfect con¬ 
fidence that a Avhito majority, with or without legal right, 
will find means to assert its own supremacy over the 
colon rod minority. Even if KEELoriO were tho mo.sfc upright 
of politicians, ho belongs to tbo wcakf3r party. Tbo 
increased strength of tbo Demo(;rats will encourage the 
whites in nil tbo Southern States to exert thembclves in 
recovering peliticnl pewor. 

Tbo only political issue wbicli couccmis tho remainder of 
tho Union is tho cpiestion wdicther tlie Ihuisini 'nt is to be 
re-olceted for a third term. The rule which is dcrivcil from 
tho counsels and practice of Wasuinijton is a remarkablij in¬ 
stance of tho tenthmey to affix traditional interpretations to 
tbo most explicit and authoritative documents. The framers 
of the Gonslitution had only a few years before tho roliro- 
inont of WAsaiNOTON deliberately loft the i^eoplo of tho 
United States at liberty either to return a President for a 
single tenu of four years or to re-elect him as often as they 
might think fit. It has not since seemed necessary to 
provide by an Amendment of tho Constitution for tho 
perpetuity of the custom which has been pursued for eighty 
years. After tho commcnccnient of General Grant’s 
second term of office it occurred to his pcTvSonal 
supporters, and perhaps to himself, that no constitutional 
impediment would prevent a second re-election. Repub¬ 
lican managers began to consider whether a novelty in the 
selection of a candidate might not please the jwpular fancy. 
Their opponents indeed declared that a President holding 
office for twelve years, and perhaps for life, would bo a 
dictator and a Oa!Sar; but the people of tho United States 
well know that General Grant is quite unlike Julius 
Cj!8 AE, and that tho Republican form of govornraont is not 
in the smallest (danger. Tho only consideration which is 
likely to weigh with the Republican parly is the probabi- 
i/lity of electing their candidate. For the present they shrink 
lUrom committing themselves to a choice which might 
perhaps bo fatal to^ their cause. The Ropublitiau Conven¬ 
tion of Pennsylvania not long since started a local candi¬ 
date of their own whoso daims have not hitherto been 
Banctioned by the party in any other State. It was asserted 
that the delegates to the New York State Convention were 
privately inclined to support the candidature of General 
Grant, although they ostensibly contented themselves 
with the nomination of General Dix fbr the office of 
Governor of Now York. When a considerable number 


of persons agree to keep a political secret, il, muy be infernal 
that ill their judgment a diflclosuvo of their rcul purpose 
would not bo lulvaiitngeona lo their cause. I’br I be imme¬ 
diate object of the ctmlost in New York it if:i defined ex¬ 
pedient to disclaim any iiitoutioii of disturbing the ordinrtry 
practice. It was cvmi thought worlU while lo indnee a 
incmbcr of tlm Cabinet U) assert in a public speech Iliat 
Gonenil bad no intention of otfering himself for 

re-elocLion; but tho gcnoral incredulity Avitb which Air 
liloUKSON’s ptatement was received is not kss significant 
than a disavowal w'hich is jif'rhaps literally true, GmuM’al 
GiiANT will not be a candidale unles.s be is invited l>y tho 
party; and the Repiihlieau maiuigei’S will not in:ike up 
their rniuds until th<>y have ascerlallied the jirospect (d‘ 
Hucees.s. If tho ('sluhlishod praeti(’e is opposed bo Geuci'al 
Grant's prctonsioiis, his suporioriiy in i*oputaUon or in 
notoriety to any compotitor may p("rlia[*s he tlionght u 
couiitoraoting advantage. 'Phe polllical condition of 
America is siiigidarly unfavourable to the prodmdlori of 
statesmen or eminent men. General Gr; vm‘ ptipse-.'-es eon- 
siderablo acuteness, lie has now aeipiircd experience in 
administration, and, above all, his services as a soldier 
greatly outweigh tho porfonnance.s of any mere politieijn. 
No one has tliouglit of choosing General Siii:i:ma.v or 
General Siieimhav, and the claims of any other military 
leader would be far inferior to those of General GiiVM 
it Icis li!ip]>ily become impussililo to niakt: Goru'ral Ri;TLA.K 
the eaiididale of tlie party, although the alh'gat.iou that ho 
had received a brdio iVoni Km, lorn; faih'd to atfeet a repu¬ 
tation wliie-h has long sinen been iueiijiahlo of dotcrioration 
Mr. SeirijRZ, "who i.s the best speaker and p«M-hapH the ablest 
politieian in tbo Simato, bas on more than one occasion 
deviated from strict Repiiljlieun orthodoxy, and he is by 
birth a foreigner. General Grant wmuld probably have a 
larger following in the Southern Stat,e-s than any other 
Republican candidate; bub it i.s almost certain that there 
wdll ho a formal contest for tbo Presidency between the two 
great parties. At tho last election tho Democrats, with the 
Jiid (3f a disatPcctcal snetiou of Ropublieans, obtained two- 
fiflbs of tho total number of votes, although General 
Grant wits chosen by a largo majority of States. Tho 
nervous ularni of tho Kopublicans is founded on sufficient 
grounds. 

A inrihOSOPITER’S LEGACY. 

T T might almost bo imagined, from the sort of excite¬ 
ment which has been goi. np liy .some of tlie luwvspaperw 
in 1‘egard to llie pnbliealion of Mr. ATill's po.sihuinous 
cps.-ns, that tlio whole nation had previously Ih’cu waiting 
with bruutlih'ss an.xiety for the diselosure of this wondori'ul 
befpiest. Country iiewsjmpors make de.*-pevale eflurts to get 
an early co})y of the precious work, and tlnod their 
columns with anticipatory extracts from it. Tho Tinm 
has a Icxidcr about it which in its ingenuous simplicity 
remind.s one amiRsiiigly of the Palmorstonian theology; and 
of eoiir.se the ]hiibj TrJrffrnph follows suit, though without 
rising to that romantic fervour with which it is in the 
habit of (M*lehrating tho two great festivals of tho Christian 
year. One can coiiceivo the bewilderment of fereigners on 
finding in what they call “the journal of the City” a lead¬ 
ing articlo on Religion, Nature, and Revelation. They will 
be led to siippopc that ifr. Mill was surely a great prophet 
who was worshipjieU by his countrymen as an oraole of 
perfect and unfading wisdom, and whoso final utter¬ 
ances wu'ro awaited wii.li reverent awe and pious expecta¬ 
tion. This may liavo bemi so, bnt W'c aro bound to say that 
wo had not previously discovered any trace of tiio fact. Air. 
AliLii acfpn'red lii.*j philosopideal reputation by Jiis writings 
on logic and polit ical ecoiioiriy, which are remarkable rather 
for lucid interpretation than original thought, llisentraiioo 
into public bfo wivs liailed with ridiculous,ami to some extent 
factitious, entbusiasm by a little of fanatical ad¬ 
mirers, and also by politicians who trusted that their party 
would profit by bis advocacy in tho llouso of Commoiiji; 
but most pcojfilo were at least hopeful that he might have 
something useful to say on the special subject of bis studies. 
The unfortunate deficiencies of bis character and mental con- 
Btitution were, however, soon displayed. An impiilsivo 
sentimentality which, cruelly repressed in youth, revenged 
itself by returning with spasmodic force in later ycar.s, 
gave an eccentric direction to his logical .sjicciulation.M, and 
his ignorance 'of human nature and want oi‘ pi’actieaJ 
wisdom betrayed him into fantastic projects and dangoroas 
alliances. Mis political career was a iaiturc, and the 
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w^knesaes ’which it disclosed jvistly diiuinishod his 
authority. The publication of his Anfohio. 
graphy^-iho most pathetic conlcNsion of our time—re- 
voalec[ tho abnormal cxperioucca tliroiv^h which ho had 
passed, and explained tho wayward tvvists and capricus of 
a distpmpored mind. It was annonuced at the snine time 
that ho had left behind hin\ a Horics of cssayti in which 
wore embodied his final and inatorcd conclusions on the ; 
gravest of all subjects j but i he armounceincnt was received j 
with littlo curiosity aud not much hope. TIio trt^c is j 
known by its fruit, but tliA characler of the tn-ii also ^ 
enables one to judge what, soj’t of IViiit may ho exjiccled 
■from it. Ill this case it waaforesomi that tho apf)lc would 
be sour and cankered, with a worm at its wasteil C(n*c. 

The dulncRS of tbo season prolvahly accounts for tho 
absurd imporban CO which has been attached to (lio publica¬ 
tion of a work the interest of which luul already been dis¬ 
counted by the paiufiil dlsclosuri's of tlio writer 's autohlo- 
gniphy. It n])pear,s that two of iln; es'^ays oontaiTicLl in 
tlids volume were WTittoii betwt'en 1.S50 and i^S^.S, and tliat 
the third was wrilten between 1S6.S and iSyo. ]Mv. Mii,i, 
had thouglit of publishing tlio tirst (d’ these that on 
Nature—iu 187^5, but defnrred rloing .so. It is not staled 
wlictber he desired tlie postlnirnous puMiealioii (d' tliese 
papers, but tliero can he iiitlo dotihi. tlrat it will be 
injurious to his memory. They are marked by crudity, 
and even ineohoreueo, jls well ns by tlae'i’niit faults 
of t/Omper. Tho editor dt'seribes tliem as “ tlie cai rdiilly- 
“ balanced result of tho dr'lilrer.itious of a liretimn”; 
bub tho last of tlinni, at h;ast, has rather the aspeet 
of casual and hasty relleetions on a subj{'ct which the 
writer had previously nob had leisure (u* inclination to 
attond to. The first essay is an animabetl, aud even vitupe- 
rativo, attack on tlin system of nature. Mr. Miu, is not the 
first philosopher who has said tohimsi If tluii it would have 
been well if ho had been consulted wIk'U the world was 
made, lie is shocked at the “ ignomiinoiis failure,” and 
can liardly find words strong enough to express his eoniempt 
for “ 80 clumsily mado aud capriciously fiw-orned a creation 
“ as this planet and its inhabitants.” J'^veryiliing is moie 
or less mismanaged, liven the human body is a blunder, 
for it is too i;oniplicated, and wears badly. Iiliiid partiality, 
atrocious cruelty, aud reckless injustice abound to excess iu 
the commonest phenomena of natun'. All that man is con¬ 
tinually trying to do to iimko this wretehed world decently 
jit to live' iu u a practical accusation ag.uiist nature, who, 
wo are told, staiuls to man in the position of an enemy 
from whom he must wrest by force and ingenuity what little 
he can foe Ins own use. iMr. "Mj!,!,, we gather, would have 
begun by relieving man from the necessity of t*\('rting 
liimSelf in tliis way. The xvorld would have been provided 
at the outset with bridges, cmluinkmcnts, lircakwaters, 
bghtuiug-conductors, aiul, wo su[)poye also, olcetvic tele¬ 
graphs, railways, steamboats, ami liicifer-matcbos. It is 
known that Mr. was learning (rreek at tlireo years 

old, but if he bad only bi*cu his own Clri-ator he would have 
taken care that little boys .sliould be born with a rcady’- 
inado knowledge of (Jreck and every thing else ; or rather | 
that there should be no little boys at all, but that men 
should 001 iu> forth at once full grown and fully endowed. 
^J'he forces of nuturo seem to have inspired Mr. Mli,r- with 
a childish feeliug of hate aud terror. Porii's “ Shall gra- 
“ vitaiion cease wlien you go by? ’’may, ho says, bo a just 
nibuke to any one who is so silly as to expoeb common 
IjuiTum moral ily from nature; biitif the ipicstioii were between 
two men, instead of between a man and a natural plumo- 
numon, this would be thought a rare jiicce of impudence. 
“ A man who should persist iu hurling stones or tiring 
“ cannon wIicmi anoUicr man ‘goes by’ ; and, having killed 
“ him, should urge a similar plea iu exculpation, would 
“ very deservedly bo found guilty of murder.” In short, 
be adds, nearly all tho things vvliieh men arc hanged or 
imprisoned for doing to one another arc nature’s every¬ 
day performaiKics. Tho philosopher would evidently havo 
likea tt> luuig nature if bo could, but natural pbenoinona 
art) unfortunately beyond tho reach of the criminal law. 
The general conclusion at which he arrives seems to bo 
that tho Principle of Good would long ago have broken 
<lown in a hopeless struggle witli the umleliceut powerB if 
tho Creator had not been belja'd by his ejmtures* to do 
what' he could not do for himself, and that il> is high time 
that men should rfecognizo their own merits, and worship 
jthcmbplves as the real savdoura of tho world. 

There is, of course, noticing new in tho tirade a^aihii^ 
tlw injustico aud ferocity of nature. It has .been’ oft^'p 


heard before, and will often bo heard again, and a philo¬ 
sophy which can only repeat tho stale indictment is not 
much to be thankful for. In tho first essay there arqi 
ovident traces of the infiuence of tho Mauiehoon coii, A 
victions ol’ tho elder Mii.l. In the second, while it ia^ 
aeknowlodged that Clinstiaulty ba.s rendered a great servico 
in fata 1)1 isiniig a sjstem of i)iiro and exalted moralitiy, 
it i.s urged Ibat this has now hecomo the property of ^ 
mankind, aud that the .supernatural character which was 
at fii-st allributed to it, and which wa.s jjerhaps necessarv 
in order to secure its general ncccptanco by mankind, 
may I'o .safely abaudoiied. There is an obvious flaw in 
llie lo;.,dc of lilt) argiinu'Tit that, because Christianity has 
achieved so much, it would now be well to give it up and 
try a siih.stiuite of a novel kind. Hut the admission is 
signilieani that a substitute is iiidispensablo. [f ^Ir. MiLli 
liiid Jived los.s in llin closet aud more in tho world, how’ould 
perhaps have undci-sloorl the hopelessness of attempting to 
lift the vvorltl to I lie higliest point of Spiritual eflbrt by 
means of tliat vague interest in “tho iniiver.sal good" 
vvliii'h is called the religion of humanity. So far his 
system would seem to be a sort of compromise between 
the views wiiieli he derived from his futlier and tUo 
theories of CoMi'C. In the coucludiiig essay he is dis- 
po.seil to .surrender tho immortality of tlio soul, but at fho 
same limo pleads for the sy-stematie eultivuiion of hope “ iU 
“ I he region ol' iinaginal ion merely.” I Iciv, again, ignorance 
of huiriini iiat iiri; is hetrayed in tho supposition that hope will 
ever oiier.ile as powinfully as actual belief, or dan be sus- 
lained wilhoufc (oiilideiiee in ils realization. Humanity is 
not very likely to he kimlled to ciitlnisiasni by tho proees.sof 
allowing “ the imaginalion to dwell by prefereueo on-those 
“ possibilitii'S wdileli are at once the most cromforting and 
“ the most iuiprovdng, vvithoutinthc leastdegreo ovetr.ating ” 
'—that is, rc'ally behoving in tho .solidity of the grounds 
“ for ox|)eet nig that these rather than any other will he tho 
“ pos.sihilitlos actually realized.” Mr. Mill in tflcct says, 

“ The only way of alhwiating tho great, and to a large ev- 
“ lent inevitable, misery of oxisleiico.^is by indulging in 
“ dreams of possibilities which, however, you must bo 
“ cari'ful in your waking hours not to export to happen.” 
lu other words, existence is to bo divided into two parts, 
in one of which man is to bo oppressed by tho desolation of 
reason, wliilo in i»he other ho is to consolo himself with the 
fitful satisfactions of the opium-eater. IMr. Mill’s own 
writings illustiate tho natural results of tho exporiment. ()u 
tho whole, Mieso e.ss.'iys will be disappointing to those wdio 
expocteii much from them; hut after leading tho Aii(>u 
hitifintplnj tho exjieetations of most persous must have 
l)eeu excocdingly moderate. 


I’llE StJOTCll EDTTAVTIOX REPOKT. 

T he Hoard of Education for Scotland have prosehjted 
their Ui-poil for ICS73 to tho Committee of Council. 
Tho first miM'iiiig of the Hoard was held in October 1873, 
but they were nut ablo to begin regular work until the 
close of ibo year, so that the period covered by tho Report,, 
is really idniLical with the first year of tbo Hoard’s exiiitonc«. 
There lias liitliorto hoon a very general impression that, irt 
the rural districts at all events, tho Scotch provisi^Qri for 
education is very much in advance of tho English. The 
Report seeuLs to show that this impression re.sts cfii nothing 
much bi'tler than assumption. In many jmrishes ‘ tho 
school buildings wore found to be quite inndo((uato-'for the 
children requiring education; in others tboy were alDa(>fit 
in ruins; and, “ notwithslandiiig tho stringent provisions 
“ of the law as it existed prior to th6 passing of the., 
“ I'klncatioii Act, tlicro arc a number of jiarisbes in which 
“ heritors had neglcctwl to provide cither a school-honfie 
“ or teacher’s (Iwclling.” The Hoard estimate that 
there are more than 70,000 children for whom’there is ul 
present up school accommodation. To meet a deficiency of> 
this kind is a work of much greater difljculty in Scotland , 
than in England. In many Highland parishes k* the 
“habitants are congregated in small groups mahy milci -3 
“ asunder, and on islands ROparated by a widb oxttmi of ., 
“open sea from tho mainland or any other ^isla^.’’ 
.Children cannot go to schoof af they havo to, dross mJplin- 
tains and lochs to get there. Education must he broughji' 
yvithin their reach, and tho consequence of th\s necessity i.s 
that schools have to be very much more nhmorous, very 
I muph smaller, ahd therefore very much inoro costty, thi|ii 
I In Lovvlaud paru^hos. Iu Qairloph, m. Ross-shire, ior 
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Umple, there are only 850 children of school a^e, or Jost the 
right nnmber for one good schobl. But they are scattered 
along a seaboard ninety-six miles in' length, and ten 
4i^hools will bo needed to take them all in. In Applecross 
there aro only 443 children, but eight schools must be set 
up before they will all have a school within a possible 
from their homes. On one of the islands at the 
extreme south of tho outer Hebrides there aro thirty 
children of school age, and the lowest estimated expense of 
building a school and teacher’s house is 8ooi. Tho annual 
cost of carrying on the school after allowing for tho ex¬ 
pected Government grant will bo over looZ. a year. Tho 
whole annual rental of tho island is only 57^ 7^. In a 
fairly well-to-do pariah it is calculated that a tlirecponny 
rate will raise 7«. 6 ( 7 . for each child in average attendance 
at school. • But in Orkney a threepenny rate would only 
raise is, iid. for each child, while in Shetland it would 
, .only bring in i«. per child. It is clear that some HiTccial 
provision will have to bo made for tho children living in 
these parishes. The Scotch Education Act recognizes this 
necessity to some extent, but not apparently to au extent 
at all commensurate with the necessity of the case. By 
the 67th section a Parliamentary gmnt not exceeding 300I 
may bo made towards building a school in any parish 
. situated in certain counties in which a school rate of not 
less than ninepenco in tho pound has been levied. But in 
many parishes a rate of ninepenco in the pound, with 300Z. 
thrown in from the Parliamentary grant, would not go 
more than half-way towards providing the school, and then 
tho current expenses would remain to ho met. In one 
Shetland parish it would take a rate of four shillings in 
tho pound to carry out tho i)rovi8iona of tho Act. 

Professor Ramsay has made a special report to tho Board 
on tho educational circumstances of Orkney and Shetland. 
He suggests that in some of tho poorer districts tho school 
mighi. be carried on by a pupil teacher from a neighbour* 
ing school. This pupil or assistant tc.ach(jr might live 
with 'the teacher of the chief school, and tho expense 
of building a teacher’s school house would thus bo saved. 
Tho younger children would attend the snbordinato 
school, while tho bigger boys might get as far as the 
principal school, and tho teacher of the latter might take 
ms assistant’s place one day in tho week. Tho instruciion 
thus provided would bo better, Professor Ramsay thinks, than 
at would be if a third-rate grown-up teacher wore employed. 
In some of the islands, howover, there will bo no larger 
school within roach. A pupil teacher, for example, could 
hardly bo dotaiJed for service in Fair Isle orFoula,two islands 
containing between them about eighty children of school age, 

• bul^ situated forty miles out at sea, and maintaining no 
regular communication with the mainland. These aro 
extreme cases, but there are many small island.s which, if 
thoylbad to depend on the visits of a teacher iiving on tho 
mamland or in another island, would go without schooling 
many days in every year. Professor Ramsay thinks that 
this ooso may bo met by the employment of female teachers. 
The gohopl I 3 oards, he says, have, as a rule, a strong prcN 
judico against this plan, “ simply bocanso they have 
** never had experience of any female teachers but 
“xlectopid old women who have in neglected corners set 
“ up adventure schools of the most wretched kind.” Tho 
’expevionce of America shows that there is no reason why 
women should not teach boys as well as girls with com¬ 
pete success, and it will probably bo found very much more 
|)racti«abfe to. maintain trained teachers in remote islands 
if \Vomen are substituted for men. There will remain the 
islands in which there are only five or ton children to bo 
. taught and'no day school for them to be sent to, unless 
/ ononis specially set up for them. It appears that tho 
School Boards aro of opinion that it will gunorally be pi ac- 
, ticablo to make arrangements for having these children 
bbarded out among relatives or friends near some good 
eohool for as many months as will make up the 150 attend. 
anCes required by tho Code for children living more than 
miles from school. 

IPMussor Ramsay’s Report also deals with the application 
' df compulsion to theso island districts. As regards actual 
ffistance from school, he does not think that it will ho found 
aHSOrioua obstacle. TJio vast miyority of tho children of 
> Orkney and Shetland will” have a school within two^miks 
> of thioni. But tho weather through which they will often 
have jbo go to scjbool will be a very great obBtoclo indeed. 

‘ Turing THagij months of thb year “ terrific gjes sweep 
“ dVop tho islands, an^ tho rain comes* ^own ip* cold 

BoSS'filices, at a cutting angle.” ^ Ip .winter- dhoflib fejl/ 


often not bo six children in school out of sixty in 
general attendance. This especially applies to tho younger 
children. As regards tho elder boys, their labow is 
wanted daring a great part of the year on the crofts or in 
fishing. “ It is a common thing to find two crops of 
“ children attending a school during tho year ”—tho 
younger coming in summer, when they are not kept at 
home by stress of weather; tho elder coming in winter, 
whou they are not kept at home by stress of em¬ 
ployment. Professor Ramsay rightly says that, as tho 
compulsory clause.s will have to be worked so as 
not to seriously interfere with tho habits of tho people, 
“ under no circunistancca will it bo possible for all tho 
“ children of school age to bo attending school at one time.” 
He has accordingly recommended School Boards in Orkney 
to bo satisfied when tliero is school accommodation for four- 
fifths of ibo children requiring education, and School Boards 
in Shetland to be conteJitwith providing accommodation for 
three-foiirth.s. In the Lowlands the Board of Education report 
that the oj)oration of tho compulsory clauses lias on the 
wliole been satisfactory. Tho mere aimouiiccmcnt that the 
powers ciifrustod to tho School Boards were about to ho 
put in force has usually been sulBcicnt to bring the 
majority of the defaulters to confess and prondse amend¬ 
ment. In one disli'ict in Oliisgovv the School Board Ibnnd 
more than i,i|oo children not under instruction. Of (heso 
1,090 arc now at school, and in only six cases ha.s it been 
nccc.ssary to take legal proceedings. Jn another district 
there were m arly 3,000 children not at school. Of those 
1,400 havo been got hold of without dillicnUy, and it is 
expected that another t,ooo will be sent as soon as accom¬ 
modation can be provided for tbein. 


11Y POT IIKTI (' A L 111 STORY. 

rpUE prroRt qiieslion, what would have Imppaned if i-iometlimg 
-A. elrtoi li.id not liappeiu'cl, has exel■ci^ed the inpemiity nf many 
historians, iiiid, but ibr a certain that it is not likely to lend 
to veiy proHtiiblo re-sults, rul^dit huv« heeu a very popular lunuRu- 
iiient. In^that day, which .soiuo tliinkcrs profess to anticip?ite, 
■when history will ho rodnml I0 a bck-nco, the probhuus lluis 
suggested will doubtless receive more attention. The .Undents 
wlio undergo the exaniiuntioii.s of tliefutim' N\iUbe nsked to .sketch 
the history of England on tho assumplioii that the Conqueror was 
beaten at llasting.s, tliat the Spimish Ainiada had etlectcd a lund- 
iiig, or that ii biilloL liad gone through CroniweH’s heart at hi.-t first 
Bkirmi.sli. huowingMll liio (de.menta of the problem, and being 
provided with a perfect calculus of luuuau nature, our omniscient 
dc 8 ceud.'int.s will ho able to work out the results ju.st ns mi 
astronomer could determine the motions of the solar .system on the 
hypothesis of the planets lia v ing been placed at oilier tbnii their actual 
distances, hor the present onr knowledge of such matters is so 
limited that it is use.lijss to ImincU ourselves without chart or com¬ 
pass on the boundless sea of conjectural inquiry. Such tjue.stions 
as wo havo suggested have generally been put by those histor'.Miis 
who delight in the ma\im tliat great events sjiriug from trilling 
causes; and who tllerefore eoutemplalo liislory ns the record of a 
vserit^s of acciilents rather lluii ol a regular evolution. If Urn 
world is but tbe scene of u gi-uatgame of chess, tiie smallest altera- 
tiou in tho position of a pawn may bring about changes nf the 
utmost importance. An inver.sioii of the is.sue of any of ihy 
•'‘fifteen ilecisivo hatlles” might havo radically ultereil ail later 
history, and a luillet or an arrow might tJu'refore havo done tlio 
work. The historian, on the other hand, who attends exclii.sivciy 
to the deeper Ibrco.'j w'hicli are at worlt henoatli tho surface of 
society, is inclined to regard such event.s as only atlccting tho 
superficial order of occuiTcnce.s, and delennining rather the mode 
in which llio result is attained Ilian the re.sult itself. Tlio issue 
of a particular battle, he would say, may b(j determined by chaiicc; 
but tho issue of a strugude belwee!! two diHerent races or civiliza¬ 
tions will depend upon more pcrm.’incnt imd ascertaiu.ible cau.sei». 

J'lxcept ns bringing out such difl'ereuicos of principle, tho 
discussion of the ‘‘iuigli1-li:ivc-becu ” is rightly assumed ti) be 
a ratliei* childish ainu.Mmicnl. Hut, though sen.sih!e meu do 
not wa.sto their brains over such priditless inquiries, a t.icit refor- 
enco to hypothetical hi.slorv is excceilingly common, and affects 
a good many popular theories. yVll criticism of political action 
of courso involves some tacit assumptions. If you say that 
n given lino of policy would have produced a certain result., you 
assuine that the policy was in some sense pmcticublo, and this 
assuiiiptiou frequently involves a great deal more thmi is at first 
sight obvious, and not nnfrequciilly amomit.s to simply bi'gging tlm 
question, if Lonis XVI. liad been a man of genius and eourage, 
it suggested, llio catastrophe of tho French Revululiou niigiit 
havo been sujjersbded by a gr.vdiuil reform. This Sbitenienfc as¬ 
sumes that tho social order was suHiciently sound to-admit ol 
'•a calm rebonstructiou; for tlio most intelligent' nrchitiict cannot 
build an 'enduring ediliew out of rotten materials. 'J’lie wliolo 
qiieq^loji would therefore tUrji upon an estibmte of certain fud.-i 
1.H3 to j which it is dillicult, or rather impossible, to obkiin at 
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kbf? pri'iJtMit daj auy roiicluBive iuformatiurj. AVlien it is 
further attempted to draw coucludiona for our present 
guidance from such spt'ciihilioti.s, we liiid iliat tlie negleet of 
the necessary conditions has fn‘([URnily made Iho whoh; lu-gument 
■wonViloifiS. Ijft ns take, for example^ n lino of reasoning which is 
eTtirornely popular with Mr. t 'arlylo and his disciple ^Ir. Fronde. 
They are constantly pressing upon \islhe dMclrine—a doctrine with 
which in this Ibrm wo avi; ccrtainlv iU)t disposed to find fault— 
that IK) policy can lai j)eriiw.ni'ntly aatisfaclDi'y which is not 
founded niKUi the elcmal laws «d' jnsticn, and whicli doin not 
imply prol'omid respect for facts and contempt for j^lianis. 'flic 
last ruler of Fngland, they proceed to say, avIio ‘acted in that 
spirit, Avas Orouiwell; and all the cAils from Avhieh ano laiAe ."ince 
hiilfered Would Jnive lieeii ^^^'()ided if only avo could 1i:iat had an 
nnh^do’n series of (h'onuvelJa from Iho d.ays of tin* (’oiiimonweall h 
to our own. li it is replied that Uroniwidl's policy is conileniriod 
by Ihf! fact that it Impunht about the rerietioii uinler (.'harles Tl., 
tliyy .simply I'oply that Charles 11. ought to liave been another 
UrouiAvell. English policy in Ircl.nnd, tin Mr. hroude lias been 
rocontly ttdlinjr ns, bus jnoduce*! nil kinds of nii.-chicf in 
l^)th counlrk'S becaustj avo diil not carry out llie ('roiuwellum 
policy, ir, instead of adopting the ParlianieJitiirY system Avith :Ul 
ite corruptiotis, we had uniformly done what wa.s with a 

strong hi ud, Iivland W'ould huig ago hri\e been a Frolestaiit, and 
lluuvhno a loud, cmintry, and sueb lldugs .a.s Feniankin, Jloini> 
Unit', and agranan agitation AVitiild have beoj killed at llie root. 
If we grain for the sake of argoiiuent the :t“siMMj'iioti upon which 
the whole argument exists—namely, tli.iL CrrMi»'.(,ll \vii.i n ally the 
most upright .md intelligent of miens - it i.> olw i«Mis that the specu¬ 
lation 1,1 worlhie.ss, beuiur^e it iii\ohes .'tii uiipisliliuble e-.- 
ciii'sion into hypothetical history. If we are permitlt-d to a.ssome 
aiich a mir.telo a.s :i continuou.s sllcce^,^iou of perfectly pmo and 
intelligiMit ahioliito rulers, why may avc not luako any other a,smuij>- 
tiori whulisuil.s ourciU'er' W h\ nitty aac not s.iv, titrcvample, that 
the sy.siem of policy a<‘tu.illv adopted woidd h.nvc produced tiie 
mo.st ine'<tim,iblo rcMdls if oidy the Iridi I’arli.irneiit laid been 
alway:• indi'ja'udeni, iiitelliceul, and hoiie'-t? Oneo iisstniu* that 
any series i;f men, or of Imdiesof nien,AvjIl always do eMiclly wlmt 
!,■'richl, and you ran h:i\e no dltfuidlvin showing how Idopi.i 
may b't at one*! reiili/ed iwen in Ivelaml. 'I'lie un.^w'er winch 
AV'ouid be niailo to this t)l):oclion would no doubt bo that 
the eoii,-liliiih>u of tiie g'oA'M'ning body was such aa iiecey- 
;janly to g. n'I'-ilo co'‘riiiCiion and ineoiuiieteiu’e. 'rimt, of course,, 
was llu' rase, bcc. h'i- we know whai . fually Impjieued. 
'Hie c\|>enmejit w:is tiled, and the, failure couilomued the poliee 
adopteil. Ihit then aao have eh ally no right to assume tied 
an exiieriment Avliicb was not tried woidd have .succeeded 
any betterwUihd it might im-^iblv have led to still inoro dis- 
nfclrons re.'iilts. It is at lt'a,sL coiieeixablo that a (hamiAvelliaii 
.sViSlem of government in thi* Juinds of such men as ruled J'ingland 
during the eightceutli eontiiry iniglit have produced an nmoimt of 
cornijitioii ami oppression unparalleled in the liistoiy of the world. 
It is easy to give al ‘-elute [lower in imagnuatiou to u .set of rulci'.s, 
but the (pa stiun as to the use wliicb they would liave made of it 
i.s (jtw wliicli would huAe to Im di'termined from a careful e\;imiiia- 
tion of their dispoiition, and Avhich is ci‘r1aiMly no*^ an.sweri'd by 
the bold iis'^umption tliat lliey Avonld alw-nys have done liglit, 
Amlyid it is only by lacitly making this nssumjition that any colour 
(d’ plauaibiVdy can bo [uit upon tlio cuncluciioiis deduced for our 
benelit. If the Ihitish F.mpiro Avere always under ihegoAern- 
iiieiit of a rromw'ell evtuytiling Avonld go right. 'Ibis may > 
or may nut be true; but, true or false, it belongs to the 
domain o*' liypotbetii-al bi-lory AAliieh has no pomts of e(mta(‘,t 
Avitli tin* .ivtually existing w(jvld, and may be left for the con- 
Hidi'ratiiMi td' per.sims Avho like to indulge in an idle play of the 
imuginiitit’M. 

It would be easy to illustrato ilio same faUacy from llieorisl.s of 
dill'erent scliool.s; as in fact it is niendy one version of the maxim 
common to all bold tbeori/ers, /(iiU pin pour los fails. Tlio revolu¬ 
tionary parlx, for example, used to assuKi us, as the coarser expo¬ 
nents ol their doctrines eontiiino to as.suro ns, that all tyranny was 
produecd by the wickedness of kings, that superstition wa.s iiiveuted 
by priests, and that v.omeii liave been ensiatod by the bnitalily cd 
men. Abolish kings and priests, and give Avoinon equal lights, 
and all iIiom.' oviI.m will ilisaiqicar. Oner' more w'o aro in the region 
of bAjiotla ticai hiitory. We are tacitly us.suming tlnit loyalty and 
ftiitli wt'ro r.u re supeitieial fasliions., and lliaL iht' .subordination of 
tlio AVr'.'ikcr sex depended upon nothing but tbn physical .strength 
of male®. If tlioso doctrine.-^ are true, mankind may bo auitod for a 
free and eijiial republic without a clmrcli and w it bout marriage. But 
the juUociitcs of luicli theories nexer Iroablo them.selve.s to explain 
bow, if mankind were imliirally perfect, lying and bullying came to 
luive such force, or how, if t!ie> arenfituvallv imperh'ct, tho.so powers 
of evil are to be suppressed for the future by a simple abolition of 
existing institutions. If a\o insist upon admitting facta and 
framing instiluiiiais for men as tln‘y arc and not a.s tlie.y ought to 
>H'', W(j are imh ed met by one ditllcully. Are we not, in ftict, 
drifting into a kind of political fatalism H Assume, it may bo said, 
that A\haU'At‘i' is could uot ImAc been oiherw'isr', and of course all 
bvpotljeses will bo piiroly fiivolous. A bullet, it may be, has 
clifmged the course of history; but then the ballet could no more 
liavo taken a dilferent path, or the man whom it hit buvo been 
sl.iu\dingan inch lurtber to the right or this^left, than a govyrU‘- 
luent could hav** bi’en coiujiosed exclusively of virtuous persons, or 
than tho earth could luive followed a dilVerent orbit. It is there¬ 
fore just as frivolous to sa\ Avlwt would have happened had the 


smallest conceivable ebangn been luadu in the conditions of the 
problem as to say what would have hapiwntid if virtue and in¬ 
telligence bad been uaivei%iUy substitiited for vice and stupidity, 
But to HCf'rpt this dor-trine would be to abolish all attempts to 
modify the coiiise of human alfuii's, and to permit iho 
machine to go on grinding out happiness or rui.stuT, consoling 
ourselves as widl as wo can with the rcliection that: whatever is,is 
right. 

We shall ccrkiinlv not discuss iho everlasting probloin of neces¬ 
sity vfrruA ttee-Avifl; but it is i^isy to olisetve that upon any 
hypothesis this i*! not the legitimate conclusion. Embody disputes 
that our Aviii, whatever may be the precise meaning ol the word, 
and whether (jr not it- may rightly ixi ciilled iVco, cun modify the 
courM' of human iilf.iirs within certain lluiits, which, moreover, may 
bo very strictly defined. There are immy things which a wko 
.vtab'suum cun do, and riciny more Avhich are entirely beyond his 
)o\A(‘r. IIo cannot, for <*\ampl(‘, produce a .‘’paaiiiociic ehiingo in 
111 mull character or in human bcliers; and he cannot foresee the 
future except in the most imporfect and conjectural fiLshion. If, 
therefore, according to the old [dirase, we cun-nklor hisiory ua 
“philosophy teaching by examples,” it may be profitable to cou- 
sider Avhiit would have been the rcsulks of such a policy us 
could have bi'-eti adojiled by a .sl ite.-maii of the lime, wmliiiig 
with such inatt-riids us Avere at blind and upon such informa- 
tiou as Ava."i then ojitm to him. Directly wo truiii^grciis these 
conditions avc gt*t into tlio unprotiluble regions of pure 
conjeflure. For exanipk', it might Ire a [irolitiible iiiMuiry 
wliel!i(‘i‘, if poliev .idMicated by Burke Lad been adopted, it 
Avould have bi‘i'ii pi)ij.?iblo to savii lie- iJni/udi llmjiire in America. 
Iti.'(ti‘iuj tliiit i‘Vl‘ 11 .sucii nil imjiiiry involves sumo r.’itlier bold 
as-.mnpliims. It .‘issunies that the Kiiglish (Tovernment of the day 
wa.s lullii-ieiitly enliglit{‘iie,d, not indei'd to be gener.illy as intelli¬ 
gent iis Ikirkt', but to bo capable,of iipjirecieting his wisdom. This 
la a bold liYpotlie‘^is,but it is notbovoudtlie region of the fairly (Con¬ 
ceivable, mid therefore uot beyond the range of cornbinations which 
may be 0Xpert( hI to oeeur utsome future time. Ily working it out 
we might derive some usefid hints as to the eolomal iJpliey of the 
future. But it Avonld b.i not only useless, but might very pos^ibiy 
be miscliievous to impure wluit Avould Imvo Inippened if ail 
Friglislioien uiul Anu'iieaiis in tlio.^se days lunl been prr'i'ctly reason¬ 
ing animals. It might, Ave say, be miseliicvous, beerune it would 
encourage the conmiou fallaey lliat we may negh'rt the most 
essential eoiiditiou of all political [iroblems -iiium'ly, the stupidity 
mid seltislniess of the average luiin.ui being. 'I li«' hypollietical 
mode of reasoning is templing, becaube it enables its author 
to lalvo an ajiparently iiigli nio’-al [loiut of view. lie 
iri 3 i.-»ts with great «aupha.us on the doetiiuo that a political 
svhteiu is good III so lur it is ju.st and veraeunis. He 
bt'coijies so (‘loqiieiit upon this topic that ho thinks hmiftelf 
entitled to pass over as degrading the subsidiary but all-imporlant 
que.’Jioiis by what means vcracityuiid ii sense of justicu can be cul¬ 
tivated amongst human boiiigs, iissuiiiing them to be such as tliey 
actually are. lie dcspii3e.s nil (^uebtionH of mBchinery as (jnly 
AV'orthy (jf grovelling ntilitarianH, and thiiH imconsciou.sly .slides 
into 1 bo immoral doctriIm that the end justifies the menus. He 
assume.^ that Ibo shortest mode of uirivuig^ at perfect juslico must 
bo the best, and iberel’oro takes for granted the oxlsteiice of a 
virtuous despot or a purely reafioinible di'moer.icy, as if such things 
Avere. to bo liad for tlio asking. lJudoubtcilly Hbort cuts to perfec¬ 
tion are very tempting in every bniiicu of speculation; out, if 
ivolitics are ever to be made an expcriuu'iital acicuee, the lirat 
condition of 8 uccea.sral inqiiii-y must bo to .start from actual facte, 
mid amuniaiily to put aside as in’olevant all speculations wliich 
; assumi! ixa their basis a statu of things of the pobsibility of which 
Ave have no guarantee, and which all cxpei'ieaco teaches us to reject 
us visionary. 


MTi. IIUSKIN ON MU. RUSKIN. 

'J\/TOXT.\lC(NJ'i begins bis famous essay “Of Coaches” with 
IVJ, liucivtiiis, and (*nds it with Atalmalpa. But lie is not more 
di.ociirsivo than Mr. Ivuskin, who ranges in a few pages of 
Umntfrra from Croydon to A.ssisi, and from his aunt at Berth to 
Aiimlue. in Naxos. Vet comjiuring Mr, Kuskin with Montaigne 
Avould at tirst sight apjiear like drawing a pariillolbelwot'n Somtea 
and tho author of the mii.xim about men Avho Iniv-o brains and no 
money. Mr. lluikiii ha.'*, however, in an eminent degreo one of 
Ahmtaigiies most prominent characteristics. Ho can interest a 
wide circle of roaders in mere personal dotaiks. He can Avrito long 
paHBHges with no very apparent diilt, yet be sure to be read to the 
end. 1 le carries you back and forward in time, and up and down 
on the earth, at his w ilk Almost ovtirybody disagrees witli him. 

It mutters little to him, though he sometimes refers to the fact witli v 
regret. Ho is, iu one sensti. as ei^otisticai or solf-satislied as Mon¬ 
taigne. Mr. Uuskiu uses himsoll, his poculiarilies, his tastes, Iii^ 
niwtbrtunea, liis disappointments, his {Measures, his recollection.^, 
the ono never-failing source of illustration for whatever subject lie 
may discuss. In this he has caught to a nicety the manner of the 
French cssaj i.^t, and wc have no fault to find with him kn* it. Mr. 
Buskin is nn intcrosLing person, and sooner or later what he does 
will have to be recorded with care, and will form a subject for. the 
writers of important books. It is well, therefore, that ue gives us 
fiwments of autobiography in his lifetime. Would that Mr. .Mill 
had done the some! Bat* Montaigne a^'t from his essays vvaa 
nobody. He cannot have felt iu his lifetime that the account 
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he gives of himself would over ho very interesting to one 
e:ccept as illustrating tho matter in hand. With Mr. Ruflkin it is 
, different. He is oheady a man of sufficient mark to make It a 
subject of considerable interest to a large circle to know whether 
he takes sugar in lus tea or likes cats, lie must he quite aware of 
this. W(i cannot toll whether Fort Clmigera has a wide circula¬ 
tion, and is a groat success, commercially; indeed, we more 
than suspect, and Mr. Kuskin all hut tells us, that it is not. Hut 
it Ituis u circulation, and a certain niiraher of people take it and read 
it wilh avidity. Mr. Iluakin perha^w fools like tho curnto wht»8o 
congregation on a wet Sunday amounted to two Moply, and who 
gave tl\em his host sermon, feeling they were entitled to it lor their 
zeal in braving the rain. But Mr. Uuskin’s audience emve for 
personal knowledge of tho object of their admiration. They wish 
to know all about his birth, parentage, and education. They 
desire information us to his fort\iDe, and like to hear how his 
money is invested. They would pry into the origin of his lannly 
and inquire after his maternal grandfather. And the supply equals 
the demand. Mr. Ituskrn is indulgent. Ho gives them, to use his 
own words, so much of aiitobiogmpliy as it socrus to liiiii de.sirable 
to write. Fon i^aingrra is tlie ucknowledged chaiinL'l by wliich 
tlio appetite ho has created is to ho appeased ; and we need make 
no apology for venturing to recall wlmt ho has so far nuule known, 
and for end«;avouri>jg to place these aiitohiographical note's in a 
chronological and regular order. They aro scatte^red thrcnigh tho 
forty-six numbers whi<‘li up to the present lime have been pub¬ 
lished. They occur apropos of art, scituice, history, religion, and 
political eC'ononjy. Tliey are not drugged in, but seem to eouie 
naturally and as if by virtue of a fixed law. When at Cdiri&tmas 
ho laments the excessive infant morlalify of our large ttwiis, and 
quotes newspaper stali.stics to show the oll'ects of emplo\itjg 
women in factuvies, ho incidentally informs ns that his mo’llur 
soothed his youthful slumbcis with “ lJush-a-bye, baby, upon the 
tree, top"; und lio adds a memory of tins dawning intelligeneo 
which objected to a defective vhymo in liio first, two lines. Si>, 
loo, when in August ho copied a part of a tVcsco by Simon 
Memmi iutheDuomoof Florence, he took occasion, us he described 
the King, tho Pope, and tho Emperor, to ltdl us ll)Ht his maternal 
gnindniother’s inn bore the sign of the “ Old Kiue’s Uo-ad.'’ It is 
while lecturing squiii*s that ho inf<»rni3 us that his mother w'UmMi. 
SJiilors (l.JUghleT, and his fuint a bakers wife. A }ear iiyo, writing 
of Sir AValter Scott’s early training, he told ns b(»w he himself was 
taught to read; and, .a mouth tigo, ho described tho plea¬ 
sure he deriveil from lingewng in his aiint’a bukobouK‘, and 
SH.id he was romindod of it by the Saciislan’s cell at Assisi. 
Mr. Uuskin tnlka constuntly of himself, jet he is not sellish. 
His egotism is like the innocent egotism of a child which 
always flupptiees the whole w'orld to Ih! coiu'erned in the sad story 
of a bruised elbow or a broken toy. We imist all syiupathi/.e 
with tho inovitablo “ least shade of shyness ” whiel) luciviising 
prosperity drew between Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, and 
^^HrKot Street, Croydon ; and we cannot hut re joice w’lien tin? family 
goes Jigain to visit the homely auuf, to walk on Huppas Hill and 
on tin? heuther of Addin;jtoU.” 

Mr. Uiiskin’s fatln r, ho ii'lls us in the tenth number of ForSj 
begun business us a wijio iiuTchiint with no oajtitel luid a cou- 
siderable aniount (jf debt hcquoiithed by his grandfather. He paid 
his debts and luado money, and his son has writ ten on the graniti' 
slab over his grave th.at he was an “ entirely hone.8t merchant.'’ 
There is a charming pussage about his travels through Ejigland 
with hi a father, the books he used to road, the pictiuo.s ho used to 
Bce, and how efirly*he discovered tho political truth that it was 
better tei live in a small house find have Warwick Castle to be 
astonished at than to live iu Warwick Castle and have nothing to 
he astonished at. Indeed, ho goes further in this connexion, for 
ho adds that he is obliged to rtjfuHo many kind invitations to 
America because ho could not, even for a couple of months, live in 
a country so miserable os to possess no cfustles. In his twenty- 
fourth letter we have an account of his surnanie. He does not 
like the look of it, he saj-s, because, as he apprehends, it is only 
short for “ Bough Skin ” in tho sense of ** Pig-skin; ” and ho cauuot 
find historical mention of any (dher form of the name, except in a 

S loce to which he has lost tho reference, as that of the leading 
evil of foiu*, Red-skiu and Bbrn-skin, and ho forgets tho skins of 
the other two, who performed in a religious phiy of the fourteenth 
century. This derivation can hardly he taken seriously, hut Mr. 
Rualcin gives no indication in tho context of any intention of 
joking. If there is any doubt tliat RusUn means little Ruiw,” 
or Russian,' it may be derived from a dimimitive of Ralph, 
innumerable forms of which exist. Mr. Ruskiii’s iuther had a 
taste for art, and as to his other relations, wo read tluit, be¬ 
sides the baker's wife of whom wo have spoken, ho had Jin aunt 
married to a tanner; and that there usca to be a greongroccr 
k/ of his name in a small shop near the Crystal Palace. His 
maternal grandfather went to sea et Yarmouth, and was killed 
when two-and-thirty years of age by trying to ride instead of walk 
into Croydon; he got his 1 ^ crushed by tlw horse against tho wall, 
and dii.?d of the hurt’s mortifying.” Ho was cngag<?d, as Mr. 
Kuskin believes, in the herring trade, but wc are not told his name. 
He appears to have enterUioed the prevalent notions of his day <.is 
to matters of family discipline, for though he spoiled his two 
daughters when he was at home, he could not forgive any tendency 
to equivocation, and the future Mrs. Raskin, havi^ once told him 
a lie, was whipped with a bundle of new broom twigs; but we 
have the witisfiiction of knowing that it did not hurt ner, though 
•he thought a good deal of it.” There is also an aunt of whom he 


tolls, in Ijetter X., that she lived in the tnwn<}f IhM th, gave him 
cold mutton on Sundays, hut hwl a garden full of gotweberry 
hushes. What this last particular implies can only hi? known iio 
those fortunate persons who have tasted goo>ebemes whore thev 

S ow in perfection. If nightingtilos are only to b? heonl wiut’u of 
e Trent, goosel'Mirries can only be oaten n«?vth of it. Ho adds 
My mother, indeed, never went so fiir as luy aunt, ii<?r cDrrjpd 
her religion down to tho ninth or gl!?*-ial circle of lloliui?i*.s. bv 
giving mo cold dinner, and to this day 1 am apt to over-e.^t 
with Yorkshire pudding, in remembrance of ilic consolation it used 
to afford me at one o’clock, (rood I’ridiy also was partly ‘ inter- 
meddled,’ as Chaucer w'ould call it, with light and sbjwle, beeauec 
there were hot-croas buns at hrcnkfnst, though we had to go te< 
church afterwards.’’ Mr. lt\iskiii’n recollccliojii of Suiid.-iy do not 
appear te> be of a pleasing character. He its.si rls thal he lost the 
plojwure of three-fit; veil tbs of his life Ix'oausi* of Sunday, that hv 
always had a way of looking forward to thing amt that a lui-id 
shade was oast over the wWe of Fridav imd Saturday by the 
horrible aonbi? that Sunday was comiug and inei ituble. 

lie very early n^ade up his mind on certain miti]ihy«icul 
qucfitions. Before lie was ton years old he had settlrtl I'or IiimseH' 
reapousibility and free will by jumpiiig up und down rui awkward 
turn of four stops, and considering wholher it w’as likely that 
Ood knew wIioLhcr he should jump only three or the whok* four 
at a time. Having settled it iu his mind that Ood knew quite 
well, though ho did not, which ho should do, and also w hether ho 
ftiiouhl fall or not in tho course of the pcHormance "though be 
was altogether responsible for taking cure' m.t to fall—ho never 
troubled his head more on the matter. In auolhev place Im givea 
some (losmptiou of what he mils stioiig ns'^nciativi? finey about 
words. When he wa.s a child the word •‘crocodile” always 
seemed to him very teiTitic, and he would even hfisHIy in sny 
hook turn ii leaf iu wdiich it was printed wdt.h a mpitiil 0. Ho 
comphiiiis that no one told him tlnil iroeodik* only meant “ a 
ereiiLiiro that is afraid of crocuses,” Imt In? rntmids to buy in Ihivis 
an arlilieial crocodile, und to show it to the lirst li/.urd he meds 
iu Italy, to .see what it thinks of it. 

With regard to money matters Mr. Buskin is most explicit. 
He liail, when he wrote Letter XVIII., liiieen tlioiis wid pounds 
iu B.ink Stoek, for wliioh he got smiui per cenl.; hut this pur- 
ticHlar source of income se(?ms to niuse him some nneasiuess, as 
he feels sure it represimts usury, and the ]>ireetors never ask his 
tnlviceasto their iiucstmcnls, or solicit his .sujX'riulendence of 
their affairs. Mr. Rii.skin in the Bmk parlour is n frightful 
vision, silihoiigh he seems able to miin ipehis heiii-e property at 
(Ireenwich on intelligible prineiples, mid comphiins just like 
iiiiybody else at the lawyer’s didajs in selling some bouses. As to 
lii.s disposal of his income lie is erpiiilly open. Ho not only 
spe.aks of his sovon tliouhand a jear, bul tells >\h!(t he would like 
to do wilh it. VVte really fool a certain besItaLiim when Wo 
come to tlio.se imge.s. He eomplains llist liio .\ineiicuii.s will not 
ficll him a bliiclf girl, and mentions his wi.Vti to buy a white one 
with a title. A'o doubt In’ can oblnin luimv if he gin*s lli<* right 
way about it; but he seems to think ho lias not nionei’ enough 
loft nfter he lias liillilled ehuritahhi ohligat'uuis, und “ wliito girll," 
he reHocts, “ come dear, even when one hnvs them only like coals 
for fuel.” He regii'.ta 1 hat he did not live in the days of .loan of A re, 
as he would have Ven willing to give more ilian ten thousand 
pounds for her, and would not have biuni her. Many other ir.dte 
of chai'ficter he gives us in these notes as to ln.s disposal of money, 
and on the wbolo we can say little in disapproval, except of ont? 
pti«i«ige, wliich is certainly demoralizing according to our modem 
lights. He. dare not, ho says, give a peiniy to ti beggar unless ho 
is sure no clergyman is in sight. 

We have no intention of sneering at Furs Clnvu/era, but it is 
impossible to judgi'of Mr, Ruskin on ordinary grounds of criti- 
ci.sm, liteu'.uy or moral, lie takes up a iMisition. wholly outside 
the palo of everyday tlioiiglit. 31 uch of wlmt he snys is iiiterostiBg 
only because he says it. Many of the anecdotes are important 
only as betraying tin-, bent of lus miml. WJude pngc.s are occupied 
with disqiiiaiiions which have no bearing on any ((ucstion hut that 
of Mr. UiiskiiTs standing as an English writer. *Oii the other Inunl, 
there are passages full of poetry, of philosophy, of religion, and of 
art, p-assages such as no other living nuilior could comjiose, elo¬ 
quent and full of meaning, stirring men up to exertion, rai.sittg 
them above sordid considemlioiis, briglitoniug their hopes, and 
guiding their usniriil ions. IVn, suddenly, comes .«onio remark 
so excot'dlngly trivial, or aomo jiieco of political or social 
economy so exceedingly visionarvj that 1 lie wtjolc of wlnit goes 
with it is marred and tainted. Jt i.s often difficult, and .’sometimes 
impossible, to mi why discordant notes are introduced into tho 
piece. It is not easy to »:iy wlmt purpose is served by recording that 
Mr. Ru.skin like.s to hiivo two servants wilh him when he travels, 
that he is fond of a dish of gi^me, that he eats stravvbimncR and croam 
with pleasure?, that ho oiico learnt twenty-six chaplet* of 
the Bible, and that ho contemplates the use of a hair shirt 
with disfavour. Many people who adiuiro or wonder at hi.s 
writings will like to know that Mr. Ruskiu is fiftv-five y'ear.s of 
ago, tliat he oats his breakjfost sulkily when coiTccijog final pna/f 
sheeta, and is not able to coiTect* them .at all wilhin hearing 
of a whistle or within sight of a rainbuvi. But it is 

a question how far ho is right in gratifying this iiind of 
curiosity. He miniaters to a depraved tuiite in doing so. 
People are self-c^nsdioua enough, and meddling eimngL, at 
the present-day, without encouragement fi'oiu one wli(» ii*-sim»ic» to 
teach everybody. Ho tells us that he ha.s eudeavoured in vam to 
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read a synaatioual novel on atrikeft *, that when an old woman 1 
sold orangoa at three a penny Jie pave her a penny a piece; that 
ms makes his headache, a peculiarity which lie ohares with all 
Lonaoners, wc auepoct: he dechires himself to he misundemtood, 
which we do not doubt; to he ill-tempered \ to have few early 
friends remaining; to lie discouraged'niid disappointed. Ilis servants 
make him enormous llres on warm days, and he is unable to j^er- 
suade his cook to concoct the famous goose pie after the old recipe, 
“ wrilteu purely from practice and dedicated to the Hon. Lady 
Elizabeth Warburton," in 1791; one day she wauls a new oven, 
another day she has conacienlious scTuploB as to the extravagance 
of the pic, a ud a third she does nut feel well enough to undertake 
it at all. So much the better for Mr. Tluskin'.s digestiou, as any 
one will tigrco who reads the prescription given in the Iwf.uty- 
hfth number of Fors. Mr. llnskin is also gi’oatly i'.verci.sc<i lx.*(Wiuse 
Messrs. Howell and James sent him circulars about silks svlnch 
tliey have to sell at an alarming ancrihee ; because penny cookery- 
books come to him by post, uiid, abovo all, because 11 u old friend 
asks him to read a le.vt every morning in what lu* calls a Sau.Hiige- 
book. In the eleventh letter he gives a full account of his re- 
sideuce at Denmark Hill, including a Htatemcnt of ihe rent lie 
paid, the number of men ho employed, the shrubs ho grew, 
and the azaleas ho presented to young Indies. He tells his 
readers soveral things nbont Jiis chfiracter loo, some of which 
they could hardly have guc.sacd; but one such note dc.nerves, from 
its wholly unexpected nature, pfuticulnr observation. In the 
number of Fur.^ Claciijfra which opcuod tlio present year we road 
that Mr. ltii''l\iii considers himself a very dijl'enml persou froiu 
what most people, even of his friend.s jind ad mirei s, would .suppose. 
Ilis great dillicidly—these are hi.s own wurd.s - of laic, whetaer in 
lecturing or in writing, is in the iiilensrly practical and nuitter-of- 
fuct character of hi.s own ruiiid, as opposi'd to the Itmiiacious .‘ind 
speculative dispositiou, not only of the ilrjtish public, but of all 
his foruu'r liieud.s. 


Tlir. bKSSoN OF TFIK UWJKNT'S PARK PXPl.OSloN. 

N OW that the iuftuest on tlie three men who were killed 
by the explosion on Imard the TiUninj in Die Ilegenl.’a 
Oanal is coiicliuled, and that the matejial.s fur a coiuplele. 
review ol ail the eireiunstancos of the cii.se aie before us, it may be 
worth uhile to draw some piMciic:il lessors '1 mi tlie oCcuiTeiico, 
and to con.sidi r in ivluit manner Lumlon .ind < iher towns may bo 
bent preserved from a n'pelition of the disasLer. j 

As to the cause of llie accident, tbere i.s no rea.son to doubt liiat 
the verdict of llm jury is correct. A strong clnun of circuiucltintial 
ovideiK'e (Miabled tlie fact to be brought out very clcarl> that a few 
moments before the gri'at explosion, IIkm o had or’cunvd in the cabin 
of the Tilhun/ a sort of uiodilied evplosiori or rapid Imrsi of blue 
fluiuc, not at all resembling an exj)losion of gunpowder. Tlii.s, it 
was c-vpiained and cvpiTimeiiUlly demoustrateil, was without doubt 
duo to tin* ignition, by the lam]i or tire whicJi were proved to have 
been present in the cabin, of some vapour which, having c.scjqjed 
from a leaky or <lelective cask of benzoline—deposited by 
the caio and fore.sight of the (iraud .iuiiclioji t'anal Company 
among the powder- -had pisrcolaleil through the air-holes in the 
bulkhead separating the cabin from the stowage space. The 
Ure thus established rapidly communicated with tlm eargo, the 
benzoline vapour acting as a “ Hume, carrier,” and explotled the 
povvdm’. This explanation of the accident cun hardly fail to com- 
uieud Itself to the acceptance of every one who lakt'.s the trouble 
to reml the evidence, and it would be mere w'u.'^l*! of tinie to | 
sot forth in detail the vuriou.s points mid proofs upon wliic-h it rests. 
It is more profitable to turn from this ])arlicuhii* accident mul its 
cause to the general (Question of lla; cnrriMgo of evplcKsives through 
populous places, a point upon which the facts whicli were elicited 
at the inquest have thrown a great deal of unpleasant light. In 
tlio tii-st ^dace, it was ymy frankly staled by the 1’iatlic Mumiger of 
tho Grand .1 unction Canal (Company tJmt, if they arc to c.arry gun¬ 
powder and benzoline at all, it is inevitable that thes(> articlo.s 
should fiK[aeutly travel in the same boats; and 011 a subseqimnt 
occasion he stated, with enual Jrankuess, that it wii.s inevitalile 
that tho boaU carry ing tho gunpowder and tlie benzoline should 
akso have fires and lights ou boaitl. lu the second place, wo bavo 
tho ovideiice, of a pelroleuni merchaul that the leakage or evapora¬ 
tion of benzoline .and simihu’ volatile Hiibstances forms au appreci¬ 
able and recognized annual loss in thetraiio; ami tliis evidence was 
strongly confirmed by that of Mr. Keates ami Dr. Taylor, who 
both testified to tho almost imjiossibility of preventing the osi’apo, 
oven at natural tem]ieratiircs, of the volatile v.vpour from packages 
containing Ixmzoliuo. In Iho third place, we have the undisputeii 
and indisputable evidence of the scientilic witnesses, and the more 
palpable eviilonce of ocular demonstration, that this vapour is of a 
nighly inliamiuablo cluu’ac+or, that when diluted with certain pro¬ 
portions of atmospheric air it forms an evplosivo mixture, and that 
It call be ignited at “an indefinite distance'* from tho sourco of 
supply. T)ii.s being tho case, it heems to follow, on the autho¬ 
rity of the Triiilic. Manager of the Grand Junction Ganal Gom- 
pauy, that every Gaiial Company whicli undortukes the tinnsport 
of gunpowder and benzoline nece.s>sarily and unfailingly does so 
under conditions which may at any moment e^^use an explosion, 
and which in course of lime must .almost inoyitiibly do sd. iThis 
point being established, it is interesting to turn to’thfe statistics of 
this trade. In reply to some questions by Major Majendie it was 


elicited that the Grand Junction Canal Company alone had carried 
from tho City Da.siu along tho Uegent's Canal in the three months 
preceding the explosion about two.hundred and thirty-three tons 
of gunpowder, the con-sigurnents varying from nine tons dovrawards; , 
and during this period about one boat per diem was despatched ^ 
eaiTying benzoline, naphtha, and <<things of that sort” with 
powiler. A.s these boats bad also tiros and lights on board, we arrive 
at tho coiiifiirtable conclusion that the Grand Junction Canal Com¬ 
pany have inaiutainod a well-appointed and extremely efficient 
dally torpedo service through tho Eegont’.s and Junction Canals, 
whicli siu vicii, it seems, is only temporarily suspended in deference 
to the present unreasonablo obullitiou of public fooling, and which, it 
would aiqiear from Mr. ilughcs’sevidence, will be resumed a.s soou 
as people luivo Come to their senses again, and bavo ceased, to 
tako a .stupid exception to a practice, simply because it lias for 
once uiifurtunately chanced to give rise to .some ineonvenionc,e. 
Dut the fact that tho Grand ,luni“tioTi Company has made tliia 
temporary concession to popiil.-ir clamour iitlbrds no guarantee that 
the traffic will not coiitiniiu to be carried on with increased activity 
by other Coiupauie.s, one of wliich at any rate, if we may 
judge IVuiu some rtsceiit proceedings in Dow Street, is well 
'qiialili.'il to take tlie place of tho Grand Junction Company 
in this bn.Hinoss; and if tho torjiodo boat docs not start daily from 
the (fity U.isin, vve sco no nsasoii to doubt that, weather per- 
mitliug, it will take its departure qiiito rcguhirly from somo of the 
other wharfs in the metropolis. 

It is not uninstnictive to consider somo of tho other details 
of management of the London gunpowder traffic as revealed by 
succcs.sivc vvitni'.^gii'tj ot tho iiupit'.st.. Tho lamps which are pro¬ 
vided by the Grand Jiin(;tion Company fur the caliims of their 
torpedo hojits are improvkled with tt .shado of any description; 
blit it is I’.iir to olj.serve that the Gompany do not bind their harge- 
men to tlic use of any particular pattern of lamp, and would thore- 
foro peihaps nut .absolviIely forbid a gla.s.s shade if tJm “ criplain ” 
of a barge chose In provide one. Naked caudles also are not con¬ 
trary to the reguUilioiis. The boats tljcmsolve.s are not .specially 
titled or furnished for the cairiage of gunpowder. The metal 
work is of exposed iron, and no precautions are taken by the luring 
down of clotli .4 undiT Hie powder-barrels to prevent contact (if 
graiii.s of escaped powder with tho iron .and grit. In the case of 
the Y'/V/i/ow/it sei'iijs from Dr.'faylors evidence tliat special caro 
had bccu taken to provide an elficii'ut means of igniting tho gun¬ 
powder by friction in tin; shape of sheets of emcrv -paper. The, ca.sks 
“arc sonieiimo.s bad," and vvhon the povviler escapes it is gathered 
up and shovelled into tho eiisk again, forming a pleas;;nl mixture 
of gunpowder and grit for siib^M^iicnt introductiim into a maga¬ 
zine. No pri'caiitions are taken lo prevent tlio bargeinnu who 
are slowing tho powder from having matches in their pockets— 

“ we don’t trouble much about that.” They wour their ordinary 
iron-shod, gritty bouts while stowing tin; powder, there is uo 
order against having tires on board whilo loading gunpowder, and 
tlie inljoiniiig buats may equally havi* their liro.s alight at this time ; 
indeed, as no one soem.s to know much of what is on his boat or 
bis neighbours’, it is rjiiito chMir that no ordera upon this point 
could viTy w'ell bo attended to. The business of loading i.s carried 
on at ei’ovv(b;d whiirl's in densidy poe.iilated parts of London, as 
at tho City Basin .and clsevvlierc. All attempts to obtain from tho 
witnesses a statement a.s to any single precaution whicli was taken 
or direi.'ted to bo taken with, gunpowdm' specially—fur which, by 
the way, ail evlra rate of about one hundred percent, seems to have 
been civilrged—failed signallv. Gne w itness made a fetvble uUenipt 
to pi’oduce tlio iuipri'ssioii tbat it was the fy:actico to water tlio 
boals before putting powder on board, bill ho was promptly dis- 
po.'^od of by tlio evidence of succeeding witnesses, who wtM’e quite 
emphatic as to the ubr,en(!0 of any superlluous precaution of this sort; 
and there seemed to bo no sm-ious dispo.sition to question the fact that 
gunpowder is habitually haudled and despatched by tho Gnuid J unc¬ 
tion Canal Company exactly as if it were so much tlour or soap. No 
iioiico even of tho consignment is required from tho powder manu¬ 
facturers, so that an indetin ito quantity of gunpowder may arrive 
at the wharf at any moment, and there lie among the other mis- 
cellaiujons sloie.s, or in tho so-called “magazine” (which has been 
condemned by an oHicer of tho Metropolitan Board of Works as 
wanting in every element that a magazine should possess), until a 
boat happens to be going to tlie particular place to which tho 

E owder is comsigmal. “Tho tarpaulins occasionally tly open,” 
ut the Company “ have issued no special orders for the proper 
seciu'iug of tarpaulins.'’ Huch, on the evidence of their own 
officers and workpeople, are the conditions under whicli tho gun¬ 
powder Jind benzoline tralfic has hitherto been carried on in and 
through LoiidiiU by the Grand Junction Canal Company. 

Wliat prospect w'o have of any improvement in tho 
business, when the Company resume the trade on the sub- 
sideuce of the existing alarm, may be gathered from Mr. Hughes’s 
statemeut, which ho repeated on re-examination, that the Oom- 
panv “ could not alter their system of carrying gunpowder, nor" 
could they see any way to improve it or make it saier ”—^wMch 
there is too much reason to fear is only a sample of the state of 
things elsewhere. That such a state of thinM should exist, and 
that, being known to exist, it should be possible for it to continue 
for a single day, is, we do not hesitate to say, simnly disgraceful. 

, But it is now' almost exactly ten years since the whole system of 
tho transit of gunpowder and the absence of supervision and 

g iper legislative precautions with regard to its transport were 
inaUy and strongly condemned by Colonel (now Major-General) 
xer. And yet during this lapse of time successive Governments 
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^ve done no more than nibble iit the subject, or set officers to 
accumulate additional evidence cw to the necessity for the amend- 
ment of the law relating to explosions. Whoever will take the 
trouble to refer back to certain papers on Gunpowder which were 
pre.sented to Parliament in 1S65 will there lind the strong repro- 
nentatitin addressed to the Government of that clay by the 
Coroners jury on the Erith explosion as to the inach‘q[uacy of the 
existing law; ho will find the subject carefully gone into by 
Colonel Eoxer, and the dangers to which tho public are exposed, 
especially in conmjxion with tho transport of gunpowder, 
elaborately explained; ho will find a number of raiscolliineons 
reports nil pointing in the same direction; and yet during 
these ton yoare this dangerous tmffic has been allowed to con¬ 
tinue, .and* no fresh statutory powers of supervision or regulation 
have been asked for—a neglect for which successive Governments 
mmst share the blame. It i.s not Ibe least unsatisfactory part 
of the whole atfair that tho public alarm corusoquent on tho 
Erith explosion, which was not less intense than the alarm 
that at present prevails, should have evaporated w'ithout pro¬ 
ducing any results ; but perhaps the true explanation of this is tho 
■one suggested by Major Majendie in his Uc]‘ort of 1872, that 
while it has been to the interest of tho trade to ‘Get sleeping dogs 
lie," the public “have since 1864 continually anticipated some 
revision of the Gunpowder Acta, and treated as ijumincut their 
promised amorulment.’' Howovit this may be, it is beyond duiilit 
that public opinion will now demand, and properly demand, the 
strict fulfilment of promises of legi.slativo reform too long pn.sl- 
poued; and the question arises what form should this action lake 
specially in relation to the transit of gunpowder. 

Wo come now to a consideratir^n of tho remedies to be apj)lie(l. 
The favourite remedy at the present moment 8eein.s to he a 
complete .annihilation of tho powder-carrying trade, fur practically 
that is wliat the proposition to forbid tlie carrying of gunpowder 
through London would amount to. As was pointed out by .Major 
Majendie in his evidence on Monday last, If you stop llm 
carrying througli London, you must, to bo consistent, “ stop it all 
over England in towns and populous places, or between river 
banks and raised canals, whore inundations would do terrible 
damuge; and if you do that," he added, “ you strangle iln^ trade." 
A little consideration will servo to show Unit this must be so. ' 
There i.s no more reason for singling out London for entire 
immunity from this traffic than there wouhl be for .‘<ingling out 
Maiichostev, or Glasgow, or Leeila, or Lirininghani. So that 
legislation which proceeds upon tho principle of ncaer allowing 
gunpowder to be where an explosion would cause serious damage 
would involve as one of its consequences the sluppage of all 
traffic in this article through every town in the kingdom, (.thviuasly 
this is impracticable. Many of tho large tuwn.i nvo directly 
nourished by industries, such as tho iron and coal tr.ides, which 
depend for their very existence upon gunpowder. It would 
bo easy to multiply arguments to show that such a course i\a this 
would be absolutely impracticable. 

It has been suggested that all plaecs at which gunpowder above 
a certain quantity is loaded or mduuded should bo regii^leied or 
licensed, and that tho Secretary of Slate or other authority should 
have power on cause shown to forbid the use of any wharf or place 
for ihi.s purpose altogether, ilut this power is one whicli would 
have to Iw very carefully guarded and very caulhuisly o.vcrci.sed, 
to prevent undue injury to a necessary and very important trade, 
and serious injury to individual traders; and in every c.nse of this sort 
full opportunity should he given to the Companies concenierl of 
showing that t hero is no other wharf or place away from any centre 
of population which they could substitute for the one objected to. 
But this modified power of interference in extreme cases is ilio 
nearest appromffi which we conceive would be admissible to the 
proposition to gel rid of powder altogether from populous places. 
And, oven with this power in operation, there is 110 do'ibt that 
the presence and passage of explosives in and through populous 
places would still remain tho rule—tho protocied places would bo 
tho rare exception; and it is, wo consider, essential that legisla¬ 
tion with regard to the matter should be based upon tho acceptance 
of this fact. The further fiict must also be faced and accepted, 
that tho amounts of powder from lime to time ])ivsent in and 

E ing through populous 'places will, notwithstanding such regu¬ 
ms as may properly bo applied for the minimizing of tho quan¬ 
tity present at any one time or place, and notwithstanding such pre¬ 
cautions as it may be practicable to enforce for locMizinj? tho 
effects of an explosion, be sufiicient in tho event of an accident 
to cause serious damage to life and property. And thi.s brings 
us to tho conclusion that the value of any legislation upon 
subject must in the long run depend upon the extent to which 
that legislation is adequate to prevent accidents, rather than ujiou 
tho extent to which it aims at limiting the ofiects of any possible 
accident. There is of course no reason why attention to tho 
former of these principles should involve neglect of the hitter; the 
two should go as far as possible hand in hand. But while the 
latter result con at best bo only very partially aiul imperfectly 
Accomplished, the prevention of accidents is a matter in whicli 
an approximation to an entirely successful result may bo much 
xnore practically achieved, and that at a minimum of inconve¬ 
nience and injury to tho trade. Wo are, therefore, of opinion 
that legislative action in rerard to explosives, while not ignoring 
the important question of the minimizing of the effects of possible 
accidents, should be mainly directed to the enforcement of proper 
precautions in tins packing, handling, storing, and transport of the 
ag^slre materials. '' 


Xor would the.so precautions tu^ed to be as rmuiPYims or difficult 
as is coimuoiily supposed. In dealing vs iUi guupowilrr puro aud 
simple we have the ooulidcmi aud assured knowledge that it is 
fri'B from tho remotest liability to bpontaneu\i 8 ignition. Con¬ 
sequently, so long as you guard the powder from all external 
sources of danger, you lm‘*o a perfect eonfi.leuco th.'it your 
cargo is prr «f’ no more ilang**rous than one of flour or 
soap. Tho first ftli-mmit in securing tho safety of tho powder 
is tho provision of thoroughly go al and sound packages. So 
long os powder is packed in cases which permit of no 
leakage—a very irup(»rlanL source of danger—the risk of explo¬ 
sion by friction or by an accitleulal spark is ilisposed of. Aud 
wo trust that 110 })inji.s will bo spiiivu in forthcoming legislation 
to secure the unifurm adoption of jjacloiges from which no escape 
of the powder shall bo possible, A ivmnrkablo instance of the 
efficacy of a good caao as a protection for poivder against evon. 
formidable adjacent lire and evplosiim is allcniled by tiie circiun- 
stance t hat soViU’al tin canister.s cont,lining powder were blown out 
of the Tilbury and aft('r\v,ird.s nrovon.d. Assuming that wo have 
our powder in proper packages, we hiiie, nevt to consider itastowi^ 
in vehicles or ve-s-^eks which are themselves free from elements of 
accident, and under eondition.s whiidi will render tho approach to 
it of fire in iiuv lorui impossibk*. Hero wo touch upon tho 
question tif mi.xeJ cargoes ; and nio.'it persons will probably agrco 
that gunpowiler should not bo Carried under any circumRlancca 
with miseellaucous cargoes of a highly inlJammahle character, aud 
not even with miM’dlaneoiis curgoe-s of non-inliammahle character, 
uulo.\s the povwler ho placed in a pop.arate part of llie vessel. Tho 
regulations should extend also to the forbidding of fire or smoking 
at eerlain time.s, and of anv acts tending to cause accideut; and 
regular powder huges ought, wo should say, to be provided with 
lightning eonJuctor.s. W hen these precnulions have been taken, 
and wJieu pr< I vision is made by an ellicient sy.stem of local regis¬ 
tration ami in.'spedion for IIk' duo observnuco of all the rules, all 
reiiBoiiubki rislts will bo oliuuinated as far ns tho tninspoi't itself 
is conecnied. The shipping and unshipping of the explosives 
are niattors not so easily veguhited, as each case would to 
a certain ovtonl have to bo considered on its merits in re¬ 
lation to local circiunsUnces. This should bo provided for, as re¬ 
commended by tho Select Gommitlee ou Explosivc.s, by roipuriiig’ 
such shipmout to be carried on under by-laws to bo approved by 
a central authority. Such, in oulluie, is tho sort of form which 
legislation on lids subject sliould take -teuipiTate, svell-conaidered 
statutory rules for Iho general regulation of tho traffic, pixiperly 
approved l)\-lawa for the lo(%d reguliitioii of the shipment or im- 
shipmei^, and an efficient system of registration, inspection, and 
control. Wlieu these siUeguard.s are adopted, the people who are 
now lleeiiig from their houses iu the Kogent's Park may venture 
to return to iliem; but until some such anieruletl legislation i.v 
introduced, l}ie> will perhaps be acting more prudently in remain¬ 
ing away from them. 


niLlCJl WKNbotlC. 

rnifj'i tradilIon.il schoolboy h no doubt well versed in tho hidoiy 
X of .Shropshire, llo knows tho origin of the toast of ‘’All 
friends round the Wrokin," ho knows tho height of that liill, the 
name of llie village that gave birth to Wycherloy, and the ago of 
(fid Parr when he, died. All this .and still more ho may have at 
his fingers’ omls, hut we venture to say that ho know.s luithiug at 
aU about the bofough or tho town of Much 'Wenlo-'k. Mcmbera 
eveu of Brooks’s and tlio Giirlton are ignorant ou tins important 
subject. One man thinks the place is in (.’ovnwall; another believes 
t.h.atit was di.sfi’aMchiscd in 1832 ; while a third inveighs against it 
n.H a constituency whicli uuglit at least (o have lost one member in 
18C7. As correct views should i>ievail, and ns ]uiblic attention 
will, for perhaps one day, be directed to Mueli Weiiloek on tho 
oc’casion of the vacancy 111 its representation, we propose to say a 
few words about it. 

The first thing to do is to distinguish helween the town and 
the, borough. Before the existence of the line of railway connect¬ 
ing Wellington and Graven Arm.s, few towns ware more out of the 
way, and tlie natural access wa.s by a twelve miles* drive from 
►Shrewsbury or Wellington. Yet, whatever might Jiai’e b<*en tJio 
dillicullv of the iourriey, the traveller would have l>eeri rejiaid for 
his trou)ile. The town, mmihering some 2,400 inhabiianis, lies in 
a little hollow ou tho tablelund which is rcuched by tho nscont of 
Wcnloidi J'ldge, find is not visible from any side until it is almost 
reached. There, are no straggling lionscs, all is grou]-'*(l together 
—its two main streets in the form of a T, and tho Jit lie station 
which might sor\o for a vicarage during the long inteiwals when 
no train is to be seen. Westward lie the paidsh church, rich 
in Norman as well as Perpendicular details, the vuitis of tho 
stately iVbbev, tho fiftocnth-cuiitury iiniforniity of Iho Abbot's 
house with its double cloisters rearing its head above tho frag¬ 
ments around it, and tho gable of the southern tivin.^ept which 
displays in its proportions work of tho Ihie.'it time in English 
arenitecturo. At some fut Ji'o day we may perhaps say something 
about these remains, which early in this century »i.‘Tved us theqiuu ry 
from which all the building stone required iu the repa.ir.*i oi‘ the 
walls and cottages iu tho town was takmi. Charmiug as the scene 
is no;jv, tho tourist of the past does not seem tu have been always 
I captivated byr it., t‘ Ifrlias," says a writer of the town in 1769, “ two 
1 iU-builti*treetB,-Rndi'8tAiiding low, is so airty that strangois by way 
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of derision call it Muck Wenloclr.” Dr. Johnstni when ho pnssod 
through it in 1774 called it “ a very inojiu place, ihoiigli a horo’,” 
Jlo probably cut Iris immo iu th<i ehaptev-liouso the Abbey, and 
broke off & crocket by his stick round ; iidIchs indeed the 

^mibrts of somo among tlio innumerable public-housefl which, 
iudgiug from prcKent analogy, must have existed at that time, 
proved too Btroiig for him mid kept him indoors. Once Wenlock 
waa great in affording Jacilities for driulniig beer. It was s'\id thiiL 
the anawor to a newly appointi-Hl vinir who iuqiiir<‘d wliethor tho 
water was good wa.s to the ellhct that the ohlesl inhahitnnt liad 
never taaleJ it. One of thf.ao veteraus, on beingnske.d wliotlier the 
story could be true lliat a (leruiHu luul drunk tiLncly measures of ah' 
in one day, rejiliod that he liunily knew, but that cert a 111! v 
eighty-four might be drunk, vvliieh conclu>^ively pi(i;u!l llu' 
possibility of tlm accomplishment of tho Oermaii feat. Tlio-e 
days are howmer passi'd, and llicre, are now sad ga]t.'j in wlnt 
once presented an unbroliim line of heei^hops and Tlu- 

houses have been sn fieipieutly rer.aircd and alnutd tiint tiir 
archtcologist could raudv gucf-s their n^i'. Sumellines a siu- n- 
tmUli-century date is seen Wweon t\v« windowi of lie' <{i-oi-ieu 
era, and a sleek pl!^^te^cd Uinisi* ends inn Imge clinnuev cin iid 
up e.xterniilly, probably coeval willi the Abbey. lien* mid tlure 
stand what nncu wevu mmu>r-lious(!s of soiiie re]>ute, hut riu\\ 
fallen from their old ('■^lalc and coiueitcd into sliop.-A. (hie liiMi'ing 
tho dato of ]h8l Imsa (juninl bilcouy wilh spir.al colunui.s b,'!v\e.-u 
its two projecting giible-^, though whetluT it Wfis itiu-urleil i<ir 
ornament otdy or ns a kind of )iii(jhirn Is not \(*rv eiideid. 
Another old Imn.sn Im.s a sionc arched gnieie. «, .'ud no tloii))!. of 
early sixtceulli-ccntiirv work. 'I'lio town i.. lull of niediu'v.il 
relics, of wells with Kiintly nanie.s and liolv menioriu'^, built liki' 
miniature crypts in days when stoiieiiinsoris did not gruilce ih'di 
work,and nothin;.' was so tue.in as not to admit of be,oil >. In all the 
glories, however, o( tho iiinetceulh century WVnlock ha'> Iml little 
share. Mucli or (Ircat slie ciin only b'* c.illcd in conlrulislinciion 
to Little NVouloclc, wliieli lu'stlca at the soulh-e.isteru foot of llie 
AVrc.kiii. I'auious she may be,iw in (hiindcM’s lime, for limcslouc, 
but neithe.r trade, nor railway, nor a National Seliool, nor lele- 
grapliv him increased her population during Iho la.-l decade. 
Them liave been but few tourists siuci' M. .lorovin di' IbicbeUiids 
visit iu 1672, v\ho WHS a good deal troubleil by the ihmie.iclalinv 
of the place, and registered it at la.'t as -Mf>nchou<'nl:U -at least 
Ihia is the only po-sihle interpreti1 ion w i*an suggc.-;t of tin.-, 
ticcentric spelling. The engine pulfs once or l wice a day, but it i*ou- 
\eysno pi.sseiiger-i. 'Miiircis no noise, no huriy, uocotirasLou. Ne\rr 
do to-day what you can do to-uiorrow, am! \er do youibelf what 1 
you cau get any one else to do for you-- ucli i.s the little to’vii’s 
motto, as she irk s lo reiuevnber that Henry VlU.is do.-.l, .uid 
tliat the monautery i.s dissohed, Ihitwitli the dissoluliiei wont 
Lor real reu.sou for existence, and slic iiiiisl snbinit to bo spoken of 
by Murray “ ns now little mure than ft^illa■:e.” She belongs to 
the past, to be outstrippv'd in the race of life us iimcli as iho lossils 
ill the primary rocks around lu'r. .Americans often eomjilain Unit 
in our zeal for improvement and our democi.itle iii;'e wo shall le.ive 
thorn no ijuict place lo take reliigo iu; can, however, .safely 
proruiflo that centuries will succeed one another without distnrhiiig 
tho repose and the heauty of Weidock, ami that witli ‘‘('lunford 
and CJuuhury,fUnugmilbrd and (yluii," she will lurg boast of being 
one of the rpiiele.^t places under tho biui.” She miiat not., how¬ 
ever, be exposed lo the bariiShing cares of two elections within 
tho yofu*, to public addresses, and such like; oiherwisc a taste for 
knowledge will creep in, a gu/ette or a journal will be c'.-sLablished, 
and her privacy destroyed. 

But it is time that W'o should turn to tho bonuigli, which 
has a population of more iliun 21,000, and imuibcrs 3,541 
electors upon tho present rcgi.ster. Tlie horough is a county 
in extent, and is nearly identical with the aiv.ieut poasessions 
oi’ the Abbey. The iSeverii dividi'S it roughly into two ofpial 
parts as regards population—the part whicli lies on the rigid 
hank numbering 1,711 volei-a, tho majority of whom aro occupied 
in agricultural pursuits, and present a strong contrast to tho 
iuhttbitauts of (loalbrookdale, of inuibridge, and of Madeloy, who 
are cbioHy laigaged in tho coal and iron Imdes. To givo a de¬ 
scription of the con'll ituent p-arts of tho borough w'oiild bo to 
write a blj^tovy of Smith Shrop^lli^t:. The polling district of Much 
Wenloek includes secluded viilage.s in Apedale, nine miles distant, 
whence comes an array of agricultural Jabourem whose political 
opinions are not much unlike those of Wilfred (Lb.'iUliatono, 
who, it will be recollected, fell at Brotul Vreston tigliliug with 
gro.at bravery, thougli lie was never able exactly to understand 
the cause of tlio quarrel, and did not uniformly rmiiember on 
which King's side he was engaged. From Apedale the eanv.ae8or 
will make hia way to the moixi outlying parts of tho borough 
»R‘ro8S AN'enlock Fdgo, a long range of hills which rims from 
Buildwos iu a south-westerly direction, a distanco of over tiftoeii 
miles. Few diatricis were wilder than this fifty years ago, and 
cro^s project from its terrace whore ravens not lung since built 
their nests. There is liltb in tho brushwood wliich clothes its 
banks to recall its existence n.s part of the Jiopg Foi'ost, though 
here and there an oak remains to attest its former maguilieouci}. 
Wo know hardljy’ any view in Fugland of so great beauty and 
interest as tiiat h-om any point along the northern oxtroniity of 
Wenloek Kdge. On the north is the Wvekiu, wliich, in spite of 
its conicnl and unninjostic outline, posstv'^.'^e.^ a kind of litemry 
Bontixnent and personal atti’nctkai which muny a hill that is far 
higher is quite without. To tlio west, .SU?cw|5liurv, “ inislfed.” 
by the Severn, is seen, and beyond tho far i-ango of Wolsli 


hills, running up behind Chirk into FKutshire. A little to 
the left arc tho lovely aloixis of Acton Burnell Eoi'k, and in the 
di>^Unco LotoUjiit tlui foot of tho Broidden: while to the south lies 
the valley of Apedale, sholtowid by hills known best to Dtay^ 
and .Sir lioderick Mui-chison, luiii sadly neglected during tbo 
terval which clajiHod betwwm these two writers. On the oast, 
sonic ten miles distant, uro those “ loving twins "the Olees—tho 
hiLdcrof tho two, t)ie Brown (.Meo, rising to a height of more 
llnii oi'jfhh-t'ii hundred foot. On its norths dope is situated tbo 
villiipo of Dittoii Friors, recently nindo r polling district, ami in- 
cliidiiig fur that purpose the villages of tStolp St. Milborough 
and Mtmkliopli.n. llero aro goi>dly follow'ships_ of farmora, in¬ 
ti ivuf'od more by jicrsoiial than political coiisiderationa, to whom a 
chaupc of icmju'rature is more important than the fall of Labinets, 
imd whoso mode of life has not been materially altorcd by the 
Irish Bills of ’70 and ’71. Nature never intended that the slopes 
of tlio Brown Clou should enjoy iho blonsings of tlie franchise. 
Ik'Aiiliful as lire the gullies and ravines wliich separate farm from 
lariu, they are serious obsLacks in the wav of cauvusBiiig. Tho 
loiiiinls are ui'ver at liome, and are ])robttbly pointed out to tbo 
ciiudulate ploughing ill some held a mile off, to which there is^ no 
road, and Vlw. eii which and Limai-lf flow Is'cks of viu-tou.s siaes 
over which lliei’c are no bridges. There are, howevw, two hundred 
voters 111 till- polling district, who, wo imagine, could hardly 
c.auniuniciito with ouo imotlier or the outside world by ituauift 
of the lV)st Ollice iiiidcr ft week, and to whom ihereforo 
tile factor the evisleiico of a contest should be made known 
orally. AN'illi the. remaining }^(>lliiig (li=?tricls the public is pro- 
Itihlv more coineiNiiiit. Jlroselcv, Miideley, Ironbridge, and 
tkialhrookilale are all contre.s oi' some commercial activity. 
Tlirei-of tliese have their attendant hamlets, and ('oulbrookdale 
lue3 Little Wenloek attached to it, a village whicli does not 
ri‘.|nire its pretix to add to its ]ierioct obscurity. Tlie idior- 
acter of tho eounliy on tho left, or English, side of tho Severn 
pref-eiits ft .slnkiii;i diiference to tlnit which wo have been de¬ 
scribing. 'J'iie b-Lukf.^ vise riipidlv' and pn>cipitously from the rivm’, 
the lioiises are ^ipivlied one iiliuvo auoihur like those iu somo 
Italuui villaire, though, with the exception of Madeli v Lourt,thore 
ano biiilding.s vdneh date buck moiu than ii cealurv. Tlie, pu- 
pukition is euiplityoil lii llu? iron woiks of the Male, in mining, and 
in tlu' ehiiia vvolk.•^ at (Joalport. .k'or a distance id’ some three 
miles down I lie river the refusi' of ahaiidonod pits in vi.-ibie on all 
side.i, and the travelK-r might uhnost fancy that In' was in an 
advanced outpost of the Black floutit.ry. But after Coalport is- 
piisaed wood.s again dolin' the banks, recoding to somo distance 
I'roiii tho rivt'r, when Apley 'I'eriMCe is reached, where tho red 
sandstone criig'S and gduriuiis timber add a s^Hicial feature to 0110 ot 
tho iiKi.-^t bo.iiitiful of I’lnglish p.arks. 

It is in Madeley that tlie cliief interest in politire centres, (kail 
and iron r.ipidly iiimiliarizo men witli the most promment, quos- 
liojirt of tho liny, and opinions of some kind or other are sure to be 
lii'Id with rei^ard to them. Capital and kbour here have had tlioir 
disjuitcs, which as yet tho agricultural interest has hiseii iihle to 
avoid. Jkjlitical crotchets do not abound; wainloniig funalies 
luive never made Hie boroiigli a base for tUeir opt!rution.s—mit, wi> 
dare say, from any want, of will oil thuir part, but from a coinpleto 
ignorance of its existence. "J'he curious obscurity of tbe borough 
imistnot be lo.st si),'lit of in discussing it, and yet, owing to tho 
special eiiactment.s by wliich it has been excepted lirom legislation, 
siillicieut. trouble has been given to cause it to be remembered. 
If it only bad some tjalieiit historical incident to boast of, 
if tdiarles 11 . would only have elimlaxl an oak in Shirlot 
Forest inatotid of iit Buscobel, all would yot Ui well. Men fought 
at Worcester, at Bridgnorth, at Craven Arms, luid Shrewsbury, 
yet no skirmisii of importance si'miis to have taken place in a cou- 
stitueiic.y which e.vileiids over more thou thirty thousand acres. 
No murder of peculiar atrocity has been committed, no saline spriBg 
has been diseovered, and the reverenl of J)r. Johnson's aweepiug 
criticism must be trusted to time alone. AVitb regaixl to the poli¬ 
tical hiatorv of the borough there is not much to be «nid. In the 
old di'Mcriptionsof Ihirliameiitary property tbe borough was entored 
us belonging to i^urd Forester and Sir Watkin VV^nu, the latter 
of wliom sold his W’cnlock estate in the year 1858. in the olec- 
tiim of 1832 an uttcmjit was made to roiuma Liberal; C35 eloctora 
voted; Mr. Bridges polled 307 votes, the late Mr. Milnes Goskell 
received 330,11 eneriil J^’orestor obtaining 447. In j 835 Bir William 
Somerville coiiteated the- ei*at, but polled 99 votes less thnn Mr, 
Millies (Iftskfll. After this no contest took place, aiul no change 
in the ivpresi'ntalion of the constit.iiency until 1868, wheu Mar. 
Millies Cliuskell retired, and Mr. Brown obtained tho vacant aoat as 
a Liberal. In llio election of last February (Ksnoral Foreator and 
Mr. Brown were retuniod, the iiulopondent Liberal only polling 
some 800 voles. By the death of Lord Forester a fortnight ago, 
General Forest m- has succeeded to his brother’s title, and a repro- 
sciitativo career of forty-six years has come to on end. In the 
ftbsouce of other data, future compilers of history might ima- 
giuo that so long a tenure of power must have enabled ita 
pofiwesaor to have iaHuenced in no slight degine public opinion 
aud to have loft hia mark upon contenqKirary politics. Wfaat 
advnute^eu so long an insight into IWliamentary asuges should 
givel VVIiat generalizations might bo prompted by witnessing 
the fall of BO nnuiy GovernmentBl What might not dogged p^- 
seyerance alone have effected ? A senue of the ohortssss of life 
prevents many men from undertaking scliemes which they cannot 
expect to carry into effect. If, rising year after yew, Genesal 
Forester luid devoted himself to the attainment of Any one obieet^ 
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of any chimera, however wild, what mip:ht not the TIouso of 
Commune have wanted at the explmliun of hii annual motion in 
. his forty-^ixth Siasrioii ? Peace, however, to General 1 oreftter’a 
Parliamentary c^iesl He belongs to other days, which wo 
have no wish to criticize. If it woe a time when a member of 
Parliament gave but little, little waa re^tuurod Irom him *, and if 
men thought crudely, or ill, or not at all, they at lenst contentedly 
acquiesced in an arietocmey of speech. 

We leel now that wo have given as much information about 
Wcnlock as the ill-preparod mind of the public can digest at oue 
meal. The contest which is at present proceeding will enable 
the reader to continue his studies; it is one which fultils all the 
couditioiis essential to the ideal coniest. It is a tiglit hetwcou 
Whig and Tory, and belongs to pre-llelorm Hill days. Lord 
i’oresler has by far the hu'i^est acreage in the borough, but Lord 
Wonlock stands next. The hrst is ropres«^nted by his nephew, the 
hitter by his son. The oue will make the consolidation of tho 
Liberal party” his first object; tho other will give a general 
eupport to the present Govemiiicnt. There is but one .seat, tlier« 
are no side issues, no elaborate computation of split votes. 'J’he 
lookors-on have nothing to divert their attention. ^V^} confess to 
a satisfaction in .seeing tho two largest lauded proprietors fighting 
out a pjilitical fight. It is a relief for ouco to bo without the 
ex-iimyor, tho provincial newsjwiper editor, or ti»e inimp with 
his local dialect and ve.strv-complexioned mind. In the days 
when Lord Liverpool waa Consul such a contest ns this wouhl 
have burdened the Willey and li<>urton est.ites with u special 
moilgagc for tho occusion. Politicians of tlio past may indeed lake 
comfort in tho thonghlthat Wcnlock ia among the few horongiis 
which enjoy tho proud priv ilego of (-(juveying voters to the pifil, bul, 
even with tho hrippy addition of item, the e.vpcii.'Bes of both 
candidates c;uinot exceed a few thuusand pounds. 


SAcr.nixn'ALisM. 

I T has been observed that, if dif-putauls would only give 
tJicms(dve.4 the troul»!o to define their terms, more than half 
tlie conlruvei-siea in tiic world would at once be stdllcd, wllile 
tho remainder would he m‘ou to involve dilFcivuces loo funda- 
mental U) admit of adjm-tment. Disputes are in must cii.->cs 
interuiiuahlo because ucitlicr party uuderstiind.. rleaily cither 
his opjioneut or himself. It i.s tho way of boy.s to be iniaccuiMte, 
and no hlaino to them; but tho iiiiijunty of men in .some respects 
remain boy.'? all their lives. Take, fur inblance, an iiv|iument 
in a debating society as to whether slavery is ct)nal.^tent 
with Christianity. Nine-tenths of tho speakers will have no 
exact idea of what they meau by slavery, still less of what (hey 
mean by Christianity; and moat of them will bo almost ecjunliy 
vague iu their u.se of the coimoctinf' term, “consistent.” Tho 
reasoner who wa.s brought to explain that,Avlien lie said 
ho iiKuint “ tile Church of ilnghind,” was so far definite enough, 
hut then Ills explanation of the underlying and not very ebvitais 
sense in which ho aswd a word upon to niauy other interi)ivlatiuus 
was only olieitod by gradual stages, under severo prei-'suvij of 
Socmtic cross-examiunUou. Many of our veiwlevs will bo liiniiliar 
with the ininiitttblo description of young Mr. Drowu'a matricula¬ 
tion in Dr. Newmans Lectures on University iilulijeiiSf which 
admirably illustrates our point, but ia much too long to be quoted 
here. The habit of translation from one’s own language into 
another, or vice versd, especially if it bo a dead language, is pur- 
haps on® of the best correctives of this fatal iuaecuracy of 
thought. The fact that bo few Greek or Latin term.s convey pre¬ 
cisely the same moaning as their Engli.sh synonyms, when they 
happen to have oue, is in itself a salutary lesson in the careful use 
of words. And what is true of disputes in general is pre-eminently 
true of theological disputes, four-iiftlia of which have been dvn- 
claied by a high authority to consist of misundersiundiugs and 
lo^machies. 

Th^re ia no terra to which the.'W romarlta are more strictly appli¬ 
cable than one which has been in everybody’s mouth nndonevory- 
botly’a pen for tho lust six months or more. Wo moan tho wonl 
“sacerdotalism.*' It needs but a cursory glance at tho various 
speeches and articles in which it has figured so eouHjucuoiisly to 
be convinced that, like the term “ Ititualisiii,” it is employed iu at 
least half-a-dozen different senses, sometimes by the same speaker; 
whilo many of those who aiti so glib in their denunciations have 
ovideutlv never condescended to reilect whether it has any meauing 
at all It ia rather loss offensive and considerably more vague than 
tho older term “ priestcraft,” for which it has bo'eii made to do duty 
in recent controversy. And, like priestcral’t, it is never employed 
Except with ft more or less opprobrious intention. Of the two 
leading signiflcftrionsattacln'd to it, and inextricably confoundod iu 
. popular phraseology, everybody would di.sclaim the one as a de- 
^ senption of Ids own views, while those who accept tho other 
would call it by a different name. “ ^ucerdotaliem and “ sacm- 
mentalism ” are related to each other very much iu tho same way as 
“ deist ” and “ theiat.” To call a man a deist is to charge him with 
rejecting Revelation; to call him a thoist is to assort liis belief in a 
Personiu God. *1^0 same fact is in either case alleged, but it is 
viewed under a different aspect. And, iu like mauner, those who 
attribute a mysterions efficacy to saci'ainents would probably not 
object to be styldd oacramcntalista; but to stigmatize them as 
** sacerdotaHstb'^ is to fix attention exclusively on the circuinatance 
that Iffiey ascribe that efficacy to saciauients administered by them- 


Belves, or bv the order which they favour, if they do not personally 
belong to it. Often, of coiirse, a great de;>l more tlmn this is 
meant to be convoyed, hut we are Jieve dealing wiih i\m term in 
its least obnoxious*application. There is therofure at. best a certain 
UHlmmewi about it; but an unfiui-ness which to W found 

ivracticidly inseparable fn‘>m religious controverKy, To give a bad 
iiaiKo to a dog which teirifics or oflimd:* you ia rather like fighting 
with poisoned cutow.m, but the temptetion generally nrove.s ir¬ 
resistible, The early Ghristians w'ere called “ atliuists^’; Tent's 
were at one period “the nialigmnta,” at another “ihe stupid 
party’’; High Clmrchmen have had aucivs.^ively four or five 
sobriquets — all on various grounds more or les'^ olfcnsive—during 
tho last forty ye.avs, and tho lute^tt of them is “ Stieordotalist.’’ 
I’cHiap-s it may console them to rellectthat, accouliuj to tho more 
commonly received view, the disciples were liisL called Ghristiaiis, 
not by thekusehes, but by their oppkuieiil.s. 

"NVe should ho loth to clmigo so rwpeclable an authority as Tjord 
Coleridge with confii.sion of thought, mnl it is certeiu tluit he 
is incapahlo of intentional utifuirne,'^. Dut ii lun.^t be ullowed 
that in his recent speech at Exeter he h.i.^ not Ik'iH a .‘3 ele.u 
I as could he i!e.sireii of the prevident v.'iaueiiu ^,3 of phnusenlngy 
I on tlkia bubjeet. After dwelling at soino h-ngtli on the Public 
Worship Act and on Mr. Gladstone.s article on Kilufdisiii, h« pro- 
maj.s todb-serse llnit wliiit is fit tln^ bottom of the controversy, and 
cnuso.s ite teii.'iou c.nd Ijillernes.s, is tiie eonvictloii avowed on both 
sides that “tlie oiu' great doeU'iiie ” at sl‘ike‘“is what, mny btj 
termeil the f- kcerdutid }U'iue,i])le.‘* hen wo first lend this 
pa.’*sagc, we t,ek‘mi-d to oku-.?eUcd to be h.iiihig the first gleam of dav- 
iighl on a k'lklkjcet almo.st l;opeIej,sly ob'M’Uivd hy words without 
kiKjwledge. ll woiild have U*i'ii vi-rv iniei.-.Ming, whiDier we 
went evciitiiiilly able Ut iigrce with him or not, to le.arn from a 
man of Lord Ooloii»l;.»e’s emiiik'ni'i* wli.it, in iiis opinion, “ tho 
Hacerdotal principle “ really is. Dut we were doomed to speedy and 
comjdete di.sappoiutmoul. Without a Wi-rd of cxploiuttion tho 
speaker goes on to say that, wb'de lnj h'uu.self deligbis in luagiiifi- 
eoi'.t firchiteelure and splendid ritual (wlvieh many persons 
think very wicordoUl) ua moat usMd’ul aids to dovtUion, lu» 
yet hiul rather worship iu the barest posable barn and with 
Ihii meatiest Ck'ivnioiual “without this s;i-evdold principle” 
than in lh(' oohlest cathedral with it. lie it .so, hut still what is 
“this jirinciple”i' We arc next infonned tliat the Oliiirch of 
England i.s a legiil iitslilulion, ami iuis cerLtiiii li\cal ditonments, 
coinpriseil in the Draver Dotdf, “by vvhieli every oue of its uioni- 
bers is betiud,'* and tliat no one with a fair and candid mind can 
doubt ttv.iL iu several parts of these document “theio is to bo 
found this sacerdotal principle,” by wliich tlier»‘fi>re, lUi bi-s own 
showing, Loril Coh'vidge must bo hmistdf bound. This looked 
still move perplexing; but us lie refers specitieally to the Orvlina- 
tion, Visitiitiuii, mnl Commuuhm Wervices, wi' eaii hardly bo 
wrong in understanding the eacerdotal principle Imre to luoim 
pretty much wliiit wo just now called stjcninuiiitali. ni. The next 
sentence indeed puts thj.s beyond a doubt, for it ^poak 8 of the 
“startling” Janiruage about Oonfes-sion and tlie Eucharist used by 
sfiveral of tlm li'ofornu'rs, and even by MaiUon, cliaplaiu to Oliver 
Eroinwell. IJo finally draw.s tho very natural and Just inference 
that tl)o! 3 o who tiiko their stiiml on lhei?e docuruenis, and laain- 
taiu tho opinuma which they do maintain—'mc.invug, if we 
rightly umlevrtand him, sacerdotalism—have a perlect right to 
do 80. It would almost seem indeed to follow from what; ho 
.-aid before that they are h<uiud to do so. So fur, if Lord Ooli^- 
ndge’s view is not very e.splieilly drawn out, it i.s telorably inteUi- 
gihlc and consistent, rorsunally ho di.'^lilos “ aacerdutalisni ” ex- 
Inunely, though lie is very partial to some nfite ordinary adjuncts, 
blit it is unmistakably taught by tho Prayer Dook and by the most 
“ thoroughly rimestant ” of the Reformers, and thereforo all who 
nro bound by the Prayer Book have a perfect right to leaeli it. Dut 
then, all of a suddim, ho turns romul and presents the other side ot 
tile pictuYO to our view. Anybody who cjiii rtiad llio sign.s of the 
times mn.Ht perceive that “at this Umo of day uieu will not .'■iibmit 
to saeerdotiilism from anybody whatsoever.” Again no e.\ planution 
of the term is vouelisafed to us, and in view of the widvi infiuenco still 
evercised by the iiouian Ciitholic Chureh, to s;i,y i)(»thiiig of tho 
Ortliiidox Easlern, and tho “ s-U'erdotal ” section of tlie English 
Church, this statement rather puzzled ns. Nor i.s it very clear 
what the signs of tho times and tlio spirit of the ago can have to do 
with the truth or falsehood of siicrumoutel doclrmes, Dut a 
“ closing observation” is subjoined, which doe.s lielit lo solve our 
difficulty, only by showing—wdmt wo implied just now—that 
Lord Coleridge has fallen into what logicians call “ Iho (allacy of 
unilislributed miildie,” using a term in one senso in Jiis uroiiiisses 
and in another in his conclusion. The clergy, ho tell ,-4 us, iiavo, and 
doservo to h:i\o, the greatest tunoiint of iLtliu-nco of uuy class 
I of men in tho kingdom, but they^ will imt proservo it “ iin- 
i le.ss they cease to grasp at power, for power is one thing 
and influence is soincthing totally different.^’ Eroiu which wo 
ure compelled to infer that ssacerdotalism hero means grasping at 
power. No doubt the pif-seut age is very little dis[>oaod to listen 
10 the pretensionB of Hildebrand, but j^acerdotalism oF that kizid 
“ is bomelhing totally different,” to adopt Lord tkduridga’s pluasc, 
from the sncerdotaliBui taught in tho Prayer Book, zunl he need 
hardly retire to worship in a barn in order to esc.'iue its inroiuks. It 
ia this equivocal use, of what may bo called huruiug words— 
words which are., potent to fan themligioiis pa 8 .si<uis of tJiu muUi- 
tiiffe into a fiance—that we deprecate. And we coiupLiu t>f D the 
more in a epeaktnr of tlie high distiiuition and we]l-(lv.s( rved inllu- 
onco of Lord Coleriilgel though wo were not at all siupribad to 
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find the Timu reckoning it a chief merit of his speech that “ he 
does not attempt to dehno tlio meaning of tlic terfii.” Nor can it 
be aaid that the various correbpondeutB of the Ttnm who ha\e 
commented on this speech have done very mueli to enlighlt'n ua. 
There is a vagueness abjut Mr. Tdewelyn iJjivics'a oracular state¬ 
ment that Bftcerdotaliflin is “ not a thoovv hut a habit of mind"— 
namely, “ the habit of Huh.itituting the visible for the invisible, the 
audible for the inaudihh', the carnal for the spiritual.” Still less 
can he learnt from Mr. Voyaev’e paPBionato appeal to the “abhor¬ 
rence” of Knglifiluueii for “ Ititnalism, Itomanism, Priestcraft, and 
Sacerdotalism.” And Mr. IJlomfiiJd’s more precise dcHnitiou of 
“the essence of the theory,” which ho cxpIainH to be “ that the 
earthly minister is a mediator h('t\veen Clo l and man, 'irithout 
whoso intet-vnifiou man cannot he saved," Itihoiirs under the grave 
practical disadvantage of emmciatiug a “thwory” which no suno 
man dreaims of maintaining. 

Tlioro is of course one, ;md only one, pluu.sihlo reply t-o thc.se 
remarks. Sacordot.iliMii, it may l)o argued, whether taken in the 
sense of sncramcjital belief, or in llio broader sonse of priestcraft — 
that is, lust of priestly power—i.s simply the samo idea viewed 
under different aspects; snevamental doctrine is maintained, as it 
was firht invfiitofl, for the cvaltntinri of a priestly caste, and 
thoBO wlio heliev<>, or nUeet to Ijolie.vo, in the one aro Hure to 
be aiming at the other. There are many persons ignorant 
or malicious enough to say all tliis, and there aro a great 
many move only too ready to heliove them. The answer is very 
nimple, and is hii])pily quite independent of the theological ! 
bearings of the controversy. Sacerilotalisni in its Tlildehrandine. 
fien.se, w'hicli in modem parlance would he more appropriately 
designatoil Ultr.niiontnnism, has, or ccrtiiinlv h.id, il.s good side; 
and iinpiirliiil stndeuts of IdsLory will probably acquie.sco in the 
coneluaion arrived at by leading eritics of very opposite schools, I 
that, in the long and complicated medheval struggle between the | 
Sneerdotiun} and the Jinjindam, the former was on the whole more 
largely and more often in the right. Ihit the social and political 
coudiUon.s of our own day are totally dill’orent, and those claims of 
inedinnal sacerdotalism are nianife‘it.ly out of date. Not so how¬ 
ever Baeramenlalism, which, wlnilev er n»ay he its theological merits 
or demerits, mmst ohvioa.sly ho just n.s true or just as untrue in one 
ago as in another. It lias nothing to do with that particular 
aspect of the Church of Koine, toiieiied upon in llni paraerMph of 
Mr. tJladsiono’s recent arlleh*, which has kindled Catholic Ireland 
into a hhue; indeed it has no evelnsni connexion with the 
Church of Home lA all. Sinn'rdolaVisiu \c this .sense is at 
least ns rigidly maintained hv the Orthodox I'ltisU'rn (Mmrcli, 
and the various Neslorian and other lieterodo.x bodies whieli have 
broken olf from it—such ns that, whichever it be, pre.sided over 
by tlio “ Pulviareli of Antioch ” who oeeniiied so prominent aplw'e 
at the Krigliton ('liurch (kmgre.'^s—as by t he Jfonian (Umveh ln'rself. 
It is equally maintained hv the Irvingites, and we Ixdieve by the 
Moravians. Yet none of these eonimnnities are usiuilly reproiicheil 
with hierareliieal ambition, or snpjiosed to ••xeite the sort of hos¬ 
tile ami .suspicious feeling to winch Lord Coleridge asfrihes the 
pas.sing of I he Thihlic Worship Act. end iherefore, ii.s wo 

began, with insisting that the word sacerdotali.sm, like other 
“ isms ” freely bandied about in conlrov’ersv, J‘K(uii''s to he more 
accurately ileliued. And wa* will .add that, wliile in this, as iuiiuiiiy 
other cases, nioie ncenrnte delinition might go far to bring the con¬ 
troversy to a close, until sonu' tixed sense of the, term is generally 
agreed "upon, the suoiu-v it is banislusl from polemical u.se the 
better. 


Tunvr.s. 

A n observant traveller is always finding fresh occasion to ask ' 
liiinscirwhy I'veryhody goe.s to one place iiinl nobody goes 
to another which ho finds far more intin-esting; and nothing Is 
luoro likidy to occasion such a question than a visit to Tr6ves. 
Pew pkees can have more striking historical associations; for it is 
the oldest city inCerin.iny anil was once tho greate.st city in Caul; 
it is full of superb remains of It.s Koman grandeur; it. lies in a, 
charmingly pretty country, w'ilh all .sorts of delightful wnlkfl and 
excursioms hard by. Vet nobody goes to it. If our conntrvnien 
arc in a hurry to reach their beio\ed Alps, they go straight by 
Dijon to Ceiieva, llasle, nr Neuehatel; if thi'V are newfangled 
tourists, who desire to fulfil all tho righteoiisne.ss of a tourist, 
they u.srend tho Jlhine from IJonn in a crowded .<«tcanihoat. 
Some fow Jiave of late jeans taken tlio route of tho Great 
Luxemburg Ihulwaj-, via Luxemburg and Saurbriieken, but, 
TriNves lies a mile or two oil’ this line, they do not sco it; and 
Bcnrcely any ono thiiik.s of turning aside to ex.imiuo tho oldest, and 
in somo respects still tho grandest, of the Ilhinelaud cities. Still 
leas, of coiiiv-e, do Amerieens resoit thither; and though tho pro¬ 
portion of native Gevuum visitors is larger, it is much smaller than 
one would have been prepared to expect, for the modern German’s 
holiday \a almost alw'iij.s tjdmnal a llad, or, if not, then in tho Alps , 
or A\elsehlHnd; and he law not niiieli more intep.-st in the iintiqui- i 
ties of his country than the average Knglisluiian. ] 

By way of exenso for such ignorance in this instance, it must bo | 
admitted that Treves has now for a long time ullnwed horself tobe 
forgotten by tho active world. Shu fell out of the lino of groat and 
powerful cities earlier than most of those Uounm towns which liavo 
contiuued to ho cities at all. Lyons uiul Bordeaux, however in¬ 
ferior now to iVis, did not yield to her till tho cud of the 
middle ages, and have grown absolntcly, if they hayo declined^ 


rolativoly. The stately Yindonissa, on the other basd, has^rished 
utterly; and the other Homan Hliine towns, suf)h as Goblonz, 
Strasbur^, and Basle, were not really considerable u^jitil well down 
ill the middle ages. Ti-dves, however, never fully recovered from the 
Germanic invasions of the lifth century; or rather perhaps we ought 
to say that, when she was fast recovering, rival cities arose whose 
more fortunate position enabled thorn to outstrip her in the race. 

In tlie olcventh and twelfth centuries trade began to revive, and 
the llbine was of course its great highway, as rivers must neces- 
swily be in an unsettled state of society. Now Treves lay too far 
from tlie Jihine to benefit by tho commerce that flowed along it as 
did Strasbuig, Worms, Mentz, and Cologne; wliile her own Moselle, 
which wa.s not only a much less easily navigable stream, but, so to 
Hueak, led nowhere, was not fitted to hecomo a commercial route. 
Treves moreover never niaimged to grow iiiU) a Holf-govorning 
municipal community, likesomany ofher Wc.st German sisters. Ever 
since the departure of tho Emperor and his lieutenants, the greatest 
man in tho city was the Bishop; and by tho twelfth century ho 
had become far too potent to bo rcstrainud by tho strength of the 
commoiialtv. The siime thing, to be sure, happened in MenU and 
Gologne. But jMentz and Cologne lay upon tnc great river, in tho 
main tnick of couimcvco; anil though tho former city could never 
succeed in tlirowing off tho yoke of tho Bishop, while the 
laltcr had eientiially to .siihmii to him, the greatness of 
neither seriously Millered. Moritz indeed, as the ecclesiu.'itieal 
ca])ital of all Germany, was probably greater even as tho patriniony 
of a prolate than she would have hoeii had slio romained tho 
centre of llie. league of the free cities of Wefitcrii (-Icnnanj^ 
while, (k)logne drew almost as much gain from those who floeked 
to her sacred shrines ns from the rutu'chant «liip.s tliat thronged tho 
H hi no wharfs. Noier since tlio days of Gon.stnntino and Julian 
hap ’IVovcs had an historical part to play comparuhlo to that of tho 
two otlier gi'cat archiepiscopal seats; and even in tho long lino of 
her prelates wo lind no riaiiies to compare with some of those which 
they fiiriii'<li—no saint like Boniface, no slate.sman like Anno. 
Ni'vertlieless it was only to Mentz that Tr('ve.s yielded jiroeedence; 
and tho title wliieli her Bishop bore., of Arcliehancollnr of Oaul 
and the kingdom of Arles, recalled down till llie Peace of Lunc- 
villo till' days when she hud been Iho rcisidencrt of the heads of tho 
world, the proudest seat of power on thus side of the Aljis. As an 
ecclosiaslical city, the capilal not only of tin ecclesiastical province, 
hut in luler days of a large and wealthy prinidpality, Treie.s wiis 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century a place of conse¬ 
quence ; yet even this was waning beioro the fatul blow came ; for 
in 1780 Olement Wenceslas,'the lust Llectur Archhisliop, removed 
his residence to Coblenz. Might ycurs later rame the Mreuch 
revolutionary soldiers with lire and destruction in their train ; tho 
I'lloctor disappeared with his brethren we.st of the Kliirie in the 
new mTangeiueiits of the IVace of Luiieville, and Treves was re¬ 
duced to the chvf la tad the. department of tho ISaur; until in 1815 
the Ihioil finally receded, and tho treaties of Vienna added 
her and the surrounding territory to tho Prussian kingdom. The 
Mlectovate of course no one dreamt of re-storing; tluM’a was no 
longer a King of the Homans to he elected, .and cccle&ia.stical 
poientate.s hml been found unsrtti.sfactory in hotli their capacities. 
But the arcliiejiiscopal cliair miglit at any rate liavo been set up 
again, and the historical associations of the cradle of Teutonic 
Clu’istinnity respected. Practical convenience wns, however, 
.sulfercd to prcvtiil, and wdieti even tho primatial see of Mentz was 
degraded to a simple bishopric, 'Freves could scarcely expect tn 
ivcei\e better livatmout. It is now a fairly pro.sperous, quiet, old- 
fashioned town of 22,000 souls, with a body of Roman remains far 
more uumerons and varied, if not individually more atriking, than 
any other place north of the Alps can Bhow\ 

Of these the largest and best pre.servcd is tho famous Porta 
Nigra, a splendid double city gate, surmounted by towera, which, 
after having been turned into a church, and bo used for eight cen¬ 
turies, was restored to its original purpose by the PrussianGovorn- 
mciit soon after they became inafltors of Treves. Oue may remark 
in pii.'jsing that they liave shown a gi’cat deal of taste and 
judgment, as well as of antiquarian interest, in their doalings with 
the city hnihlings. It is 11 noble piece of work in every way;, 
its great scale, contrasting strangely with the hou.ses from 
umong wliich it rises, is the best witness to the majesty of the 
capital of Gaul in the second century. Certainly none* of the 
present gates of Rome or any Italian or Erench city is equally 
imposing; even those of Carca.s8onnc, though not less beautiful, 
are at tiny rate los.s massive. Most of tho cathedral is Roman, 
and, according to tr.'iditiuu, the work of Constantine the Great; 
and although it cannot hf» called a beautiful building, the 
great variety of its styles, and the curious way in which each 
one is superinduced upon that which liad preceded, make it 
extremely intevesting to the student of architecture. Then 
there are Roman baths; a Roman amphitheatre, less perfectly 
preserved Biaii those of Arles and Verona, yet whose parts are ^ 
still all easily recognizable; a basilica which has now been restored 
into a majestic clmrcli, too largo for the scanty Protestant flock 
that uses it; anil many other fragmonts of Roman work scat¬ 
tered here and tliere in and round tlie city. More remarkable than 
any of thesti is one which lies about four miles olf in the direction 
of Luxe.inbnrg. This is tho famous *Igol Skule, or, as the country 
folk call it, the Tower of tho Heathen (Hoideuthurm), a monu¬ 
mental column, 71 feet high, of elegant design, and covered with 
spirited hasrtdiefs. The passion of the Romans for size, soTiditv,' 
and pomp in their monuments tothede.ad is hardly rooro slrilringly 
illustrated by the toiul) of Ccecilia Motolla or the pyramid of 
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CiAiiiB @e&tiaB tJian by this tall and gmcoful pillar, which has stood 
for aeventedu hundred years to coiumcmorato the uuknown parents 
of two wealthy citizens of Augusta Trevirorum. | 

Althou^ the Uoman buildings are the ^eat glory of Treves, it j 
is not without other attractions, and might bo comraendod to a 
leisurely traveller as a pleasant place to spend a week or even a 
longer time in. Thery is the same sort of air of dignified ropose 
and old-fashionod rcapoctability about it which one knows so u ell 
in some of the cathedral cities of Kngland; and, as hero tliero is 
really a post to repose upon, this air is more elevated and impressive 
than iu any of them. Tho country round is extremely pretty in a 
quiet sortof way. Tho Mosoll(‘,not blue, indeed, hut yet by no moans 
so dirty ns the lihpe, flows in an open, welU'ultivated valley, 
hills of sandstone enclosing it on eitlicr siilo, whose tops occasion¬ 
ally rise into picluivsquo ranges of miniature craga; ami upon one 
of these immediately ov(!r against the city a statue of the Virgin 
hns been lately erected by a bishop (the same, wc believe, as he 
wlio discovered the Holy Coal), and, tlie neverfailing Rostaura- 
lion and Uierlokal having sj)ruog up Imrd by, it has bocomo a 
favourite place of resort for citizens and slrniigers. Although the 
height is not great, being some 300 or 400 lei:t only above the river, 
the view is evUMi'^ivo and singularly bcautiliil, what with the 
striking old town bidow and the warm tint wdiich the prcvalmco 
of red saiidslouo rock gi\es to tlie whole landscape. A iiltle below 
Treves begins tho finest part of the Moselle, scenery, which well 
de.ser\vs to be enjoyed more deliberately than one can enjoy it in 
passing swiftly down to Cobleiitz by .stemuer. To our mind it is 
superior to that of Iho Rhine, though this is a point on wliicli 
tastes naturally difl'er very widely. The strwim is of course hy no 
means so large and strong; instead of towns, one ha.s only villages, 
find hy no means such a wealth of castles, ruined and other, as 
lino the shore of tho more faniou.s river. But the Moselle scenery 
is tho more gracious and softer in lint's and tints; the hills are 
better wtiodcd, the rocks less etorn ; the whole ctfect is, in the 
strict sense i>f the term, more picturesque, and reminds one 
fre']uently of that must picturesque of rivers, our own English, or 
AVelsh, W>o. And it i.s no small additional source of pleasure 
that one can admire the beaxitiea of tho Moselle, like those of the 
Wyo, at one’.s ease, instead of in the mid.^t of a jostling ertiwd. 
North-fijist of Treves, and all along the north-western bank of the 
ri\cr, lies an extrenudy pretty coujilry, into which one may make 
pleasant little excursions; ■nml if there is time to lengthen them, 
one may pass on into the Eifel region, with its extinct volcanofis 
ami wood-embosonied lakelets filling old craters, one of tlux ino«it. 
primitive and least visited parts of (Germany. 


THK RAKIS STA(?f:. 

I N tho early part of October, when tho theatres of London aro 
in tho full swung of a new season, little change is generally 
observed in those of Taris. The true I’arisian public does not 
return until the middle or end of the month, and iho provincials 
who flock to the capital at its bcgiimiug aivi well ciiotigh 
saiislicd with the old pieces, which to them are new. As, how^- 
over, lit tlie best tlieatres of Paris as much caro is bestowed by tho 
actors upon im old as upon a new piece, it is the part of the hmiso 
in front of the footUghta which suflera most from this state of 
things. As a general rule the audienco at the Ernn^ais is as good a 
model to spectators as its plays are to actors. It would bo dilHcult 
to find in Loudon u w’orso audience than some of those which have 
filled the Fran^*aift during the last two or three weeks. It is p(‘r- 
lm]is duo to the presence of tho provincial element that at a vt ry 
dilierout theatre from tho Eran^ais, the Folies Hramatiques, the 
uncensing FiUe dc Jfwic. Ant/ot is going on with ap[»rentl,y as 
. much popularity as attended it cx'actly a year ago. Another piece 
wliich is emoying a long niii is M. Ollenbach’s Orph^e au.e JEnfers 
at Af. OflenWh’s theatre, tho Claiti?. This is probably duo rather 
to the magniticenco of the spectacle thkn tho merit of the acting 
or of the well-known music, to which, however, considerable 
additions have been made. One whole act has been supplied under 
tho title of “ Le Koyauine de Neptuuc.” This act has nothing to 
do with whatever movement or plot there is in the and 

merely serves as an excuse for scenery, costuiues, and billets. It 
niu.st be said that, from tho point of view of gratification to the 
eye, tho end in this case justifies the means, and the success of 
the whole piece ns a spectacle is well dcsen-ed. The beauty of 
the scenery, tlie costuinas, and the grouping is gmt, and tho 
cfl'ectsaro arranged with that touch of graceful imagination which 
is wanting ia. entertainments of the same class in England. 

V Oonwderablo interest has attached to tho farewell performances 
i of Aillo. Dtdaporto at tho Gymnnse before her departure for St. 
lA^tersburg. For these performances MM. Gondinet and Des- 
landes’s comedy of Oilberte was selecUd. It is perhaps needless 
to say that the motive of the piece is that which seems inextricably 
associated in tho minds of modem EVcnch playwrights with the 
name of comedy. ^Tho play belongs to the school in which AI. 
Alexandro Dumas ^9 has long been pre-eminent. The name of 
the founder of this particular school rests in a happy obscurity. 
It is a curious reflection tluii the first impetus to what may be 
termed the crimitial domestic drama, now sd popidar in France, 
v?a8 given by German infiueuces. Tho spe^des of play of which 
O frnhfag ’ft is so admirable a parody set toe jMbion of 

>Tnt Vip0 y" tho Seventh Gommaodment the mainstay of & diama. 
The fiuhion ipi^ to Englandj where it has happily gone out, sud 


to France, whera it has not. GUbfrh has this advantage over 
most of the younger M. Dumas’s plays, that there are one or two re¬ 
putable peoplo iu it, and that the heroine’s is a flue character. M. 
Dumas soems to delight iu making the Devil even blacker than be 
is painted; all his characters either lead or havo been leading a 
vicums life; if there is one amoiv thorn, such as Ollivior in X'* 
J)cmi Monde^ with something like iiigh aspirations and noble im¬ 
pulses, he is straightway forced into a position which obliges him 
to choose between two evil courses. Never is a fine character dr action 
represented without soino attendant circumstance whicdi blackens 
its purity. Till' consequence of the mean view of life thus taken 
by the author is that his plays are imbued with a dry and sombre 
quality for which not all tho hrilliuncy of his wit and ingenuity of 
nia consLruction can uloiie. 'J’hroughout all his cleverly contrived 
acts there i.s never a touch of poetiy or iniagimition to relieve tho 
ignoble nature of tin* scenes riqivcseiited. lu (iilberto, as has been 
said, all is not ignoble. The play opon.s with tho lieroine’s refusal to 
marry tho man whom she loves,and whos#* union witk her her mother 
ardently desires, beeauso she has discovore<l that upon her mavriape 
all lier mother’s fortune will pass to her. The flceno in which hIio 
refuses tho Count do Guerches, while unable to assign any reasou 
to her mother except an unreasonable resolution not to niarr}', was 
given with pathos and truth by Allle. Delaporfo. In an interview 
with the (Vmnt him.^elf she explains her leal motive, and he de¬ 
vises an arrangement by wliich the legal eoiulitions of her marriai’c 
can bo concealed from her mother. As tho (Jount and GillKU-te 
have been happilv inarric'd for .soiiu* months at the opening of the 
second act, it follows that gome event must aiTive to disturb their 
happiness. In accordance with premlent this event lakes the 
shapo of ft former njistres.s of the (Joiinl, to whom Gilbi^rte believes 
him to bo still attached. The catastroplio of this act is \v«'U 
imagined, and Giiborte’s exclamation, “ Elle t'lail sa maUresat*,” 
upon which the curtjiiu fulls, was fou'ibly rt'udered by Mile. Delti- 
porte. Tlie two remaining acta are iiceiipied by the development 
and happy settlement of ilio principal inlnguo, and tho somowbat 
farcical comedy of a clever underplot. Allle. Dolaporte is an actress 
whoso merit seems to lie in tho portrayal of pathos and passion 
suppressed by the exigencie.H of society; and in a certain freshness 
and grace which belong to her speech and gestures. She has one 
groat fault, which is tlio frequent repetition of tho same action. 
The authors may be blamed for making Gilborto continually fall 
into her mother’s arms <n' on to a sofa and burst into tears. A 
groatc^ artist than Alllc. Deliiportc, such an arthst as Mme. Pa^ca, 
for example, would have known howto triumph over this difii- 
ciilty. Mile. Delnportoin these situations makes one forget the char- 
j aclcr and rememm'r tho actress. Other characters in the play were 
I well filled by Af. Andrieii as a frivolous man of fashion, and M. 
i Ravel as a juvenile old man. M. Ijesueur, who sustaiuc^l a cbarac- 
I ter of some importance, lias certainly not improved hia style in 
I comedy by tho aeparturo which ho made some time ago to extrava- 
gjuizft. One clever effect iu the piece was due to a mute norsonago 
represented by M. Martin. He attends a reception where no knows 
nobody and nobody knows him. He sits for some few minutes 
without sneaking a word, tlu'n stealtliily looking at his watch, 
makes his now, and goes out. Tho scene was played with just that 
touch of exaggeration which is nocessnry to make an embaiTassiug 
situation amusing upon the stage. (JUberte \\a^ preceded by a one* 
act piece of AI. Gondinet’s called Xcs lUiHdthSy which still holds 
its place in the.bill. It is neatly constructed and written, and ia 
further w'orthy of Ritention froiii tlie clever and delicate acting of 
Mile. Ijegault in the principal character. 

Notwithstanding the merits of (Jiibvrtc. it is pleasant to turn 
from the disagreeable and unimagiuativi,'- atmosphere of drawing- 
room vice to the grace and poetry of Alignon as intorpreted by 
Aline, Galli-Marid at the Opi-ra Coniique. The character ninkea 
great demands upon the resources of the iictivas, which she seems 
raoie than able to witisfy, At me. flalli-Mario has that rare power 
whicli carrii^ the hearer and spectator away with her own emotion, 
prevents him from perceiving, except by tho after-light of reflec¬ 
tion, tho disadviiutages of figure with which she 1ms to contend, 
and causes him to seo her so lung as sho is upon tho stage 
only in the likeness of Alignon. Tho changes of the cliaruclor 
which are worked out in Wilhelm Meinter become necessarily 
soiuowlint sudden when thi.'y are compressed into a three-act 
opera. Thi.s defect also the power of the actress conceals. Tlie 
ingenious manner in which AIM. CarnS and Barbior have 
anmigcd tho story of Mifjnon as a lyric drama is oli'oatlv Icnowri 
to the Loudon public. The dialogue, for which, in oboifieuco to 
tho somewhat senseless law of Italian opera, recitiUive lias been 
substituted in England, ia worthy of praise. It is lightly and 
gnmelully written, and seems to bear just the right proportion to 
the music. Thu most roinarlrable scenes of Mme. GalU-Marieb 
acting are perliaps that iu which sho adoius herself with Philin.l's 
paints and dresses, and the following one, wherein she pronounces 
a malediction upon the theatre which is the Fccno of her rivnlV 
triumphs. In the first of these scenes Aime. Galli-Alarid'ri 
timidity and hopeless jealousy are full of true pathos, while her 
childlike gaiety ut seeing herself rouged and powdered is ir¬ 
resistibly lufeetious, and has also that jmthetiu ring which a 
child’s laughter always possesses. In the second scene the childV 
nature has disappeared before the ^voman's hatred, in which the 
barbaric element bom of a waudering life comes out. So in¬ 
tense is her passion that one almost expocLs to see her invocation 
compel an answer. Tlie tenderness of the last act is rendered 
vith quite as .much truth as the fierce emoiion of the sacondj 
W the scene is the worst constructed in tho ojier.i, and ends with 
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the mistake of «n onMinvix. 1’lie <iporii ii uionntcd and 
wellplay^ throughout, uu.l Ibo hoauty of Mmc'. (i.illi-MiirioH 
singing givoBan importance to tlio music vliifdi It Avonldolhurwi.'-o 

hardly potwess. 

Pending tho production of LvDnni liidi to inLo 

place towards the end of llio nionth, tk- I'Yiiii,*:us itHcv mainly 
upon the revival of old Tnha/iu h, it is a pl.iv v. liu h 

was produced for tho li)>L linin nui Inu;.- ajro ; hm Ttflxni.' 14 not 
strong enough to form nii allm-tmii l»y it'' If- It i*’ dl condinrt^tl 
and not very well wnttfj), fmd ti. l't)»|iii'‘liii*s jaMlnnnaiu'i- ui liin 
chief part has certainly nut ht-. n moiv ihan a .sm-ce'^ --f nst.-i'iii. 
An actor of pociiliuv tul.MiI i and ::]i at linvi.- 1 .'- rrijuiivtl Lu icJidi'i- 
ftdo(inately thoalterimliun^ uf n.il pi,'- iun willi a^simadbiillianuTv 
upon which the inK-i-i'4 lu puni!'. Siu-U an I'cltir as iM.'di'i’ic 
Lomaitro might ha\e nia(U* ilo' [ila^ Any iin])n'sM\v. M. (\)t|ii».‘li:i 
has not 8uccee«led in <luiug l ln-. Tin' cujinc jjassa-n*.-. aiv fidiiiiiMhly 
interpreted,as one avouM uAjan t, hut tin; ju-loi lia'i iv sliugglo with 
the disadvantage of their eoiuidy l>riii;j suiunwliat Ju*ii\y. To Iho 
success of tho passionnlo iu "M. f\Mpit‘lin's luiniU theiv is 

only one thing wautiii;.:; hut ila.l une thing, veal passion, 

Is of considerahlc iiiipoitar.ce. 'rh.> pint is giieii tlnajii^il-mui 
with cleverness and pmvejniuii; tliu spi-elntur feels all the 
lime that the nvlist 1 vuu\as m h well what he is ahmit. This 
is the one thing Avliieh the artist slioiild imihe him forget. 
There is one passage i]i A\hjch M. (hHjiieliu displass real fei-iiixv. 
Tubariu is on the niimie -! i.'e, delighting tie-aiivli(.Ji('ii witli his 
extravagant, faree, wla>ii ihe Jii w.s reaches him that lii.s wife'h de¬ 
sertion in the play li turned ly her itjto eaiiie.-l. Am his 

horror at the news titi luiu Iheplol of the piece, the midieuec-, 
imagining it to be. a-'Siimeil. apjihmd him nniie at c^eiy 1(111^1 id' 
grief. Carried away b\ los u-Jitys In ;(.-.sm‘ea them in vain Uial 
he is notiicliug, and begs them to jet. him lea\L* tlie .^tage and ^laii 
in pursuit of his Avil'e. Cn their n rusiil he IjuimIs into a veheuietit 
invective against them, mi'.ed wiih contempt fur hiiUMilf m the 
cruature of their caprici-. “ \ ou!t'/.-\ous me Aoir rlicy ' la- ci'ieA,aiid 
folloAvs tho qnp.stion Avith an liy.steiical laugh, Iji ihi^ .a-i-ne ojily 
does M. Coqucliu ft<*em to In-u his own identity and eiil -i' intolhal ul | 
Tabarin. Ontbe wh(do,AI. (.'oipielin’s pn-fonuanee in thi.i play Ija-i 
proved with tolcrabh* eerlaluls that he could nt-Aer suereed in 
playing Trihoulet, of which tlu-re lias at tiiucM i-een Mtme talk. 

Tho play most freijui'iitly repiv-.scnted at tlie 'riiealre I'raiieais 
lately lias been vSerihe's cuuiedy ("ue C/unnr. '!''ie pIvH has jionn-- 
thing of tho disagreeable cIiaraetLr Avliich wi liiive spfiken of 
before j a young musiciitn is n.s im.\ious as all liis friend- r o- Ihii: 
ho should marry hi.s con,sin ; and lluie is the intwiiabli! inislre-. in 
thehackgrouud. Thioidea w.as piolably nut so well wurn in iln* tiim- 
<jf Scribe as it is iiowadujs. It must he reinemhered also thiu 
Scribe WHS A'ery far frum con lining himself solely tu that i.lea in 
tho construction of his pl.»ts. Idie lone of [-no C/mhie is \ery 
difreiciit from that of the more im’dei n ])!ays aaIucIi. di'piunl upon 
tho SOmo hind ofplol. Tin-re j-lO- nm. - uf ihe ardt-nt lo\e p:e---igi-^ 
between tho hero and tlio Avomau whom lio ougliL not to love 
which abound in the plays t*f to-day, iiuiii; of the morbid .‘U):il\.->ls 
of illicit passion, uojm ot thi; mi^ealh-d morality Avbicli many people 
have boon so lui.vious to hear upon tin- I ji-rliali st.ige. A.s llie 
title of tbo piece Avould iiniicnl<', tin- ehiiiii A\hieh bimls tho voung 
man to his past life is tell and deseribed by liim tlirougliout as si 
chain which is heavy to bear; 

Cetto jKJSilion si ddli«-ii-ust* [ho say-, ih aiiliing ^itualien \>) n liiend ], 
si enivruuto, vous uppnmit \»t 11 a pen ivlJe nuMh- o-t. um- |mim 1 u.ii tail—e, 
torrihlc, iliiHj,;c-reiHC ! Yu n-diui'i um- ilissiiiiulatiDii e( un imU'iiii;;<- i-i-u 
iinuels, vi-iUer sans sar .‘>0^ ihauau-lirs, k-s di-coius, sc*- u-aml-’, 

n’o.-j('r nvouer iv pci’sounc “un lunili^-ur uu so*» purti-r lo tumhliMlain im 

m^Jingo, troniper un gnlanl Imniinc qui vimi'I ti-iul la ir.nin, qm 
memo voua uccnble dc son ainitiL-, voila voln- (-M-k m-o d*-« huqm- jour. lOt 
si (tans uu moment de depit. do Imuti-, do H inoids, on m- m-iU h- emiiai;!- 
d’abdiqiuT un bonhour qiii voiis n nd m mulln uiouv, ,m on m- Muriu. inl u 
de'.divr uno vie moins pleinn d’emolioiH. . . . iilms Muloimni on Vaiiii(,oit 
nu’oii n’cfit phw muitre do sou avrnir ; i-t qm-lqm-s .sediinaii^ (|iio -louut les 
liens qui voua retiennont ou veils enhn r-ut, dl -j eliaim s de Hems .‘•out tmi- 

jouTH de.s eliuinea 1 


This Speech is dtdivered by M. Pierro Berton, avIio has certainly 
not improved since last year when Ave spoke td’ histirst apjieavanees 
at tho Fntn^ais. llu appi'ar.s clumsy und ill at ease npon 
the stage, and seems uiuiblo to manage eillierhis voice or his action, 
llefore ho enlisted in the riiiihti of the (luim^die I’raiy’aise he Avas 
considered an actor of great ]iromise, or rather of great perform- 
aiice, since he was even spoken (d‘n,s second only to Delaunay in the 
heroes of comedy. In many ca.-iea besides timt of M. Pierre 
Bortonithfts been experienced that the nerspeetive, so to apeak, 
of tho Frtuifiiis stage has mndo a Avondeiful ilinereiicc in the eHect 
produced by actors from otlnu* thonLms. Herein is one of the 
advantages afforded by the ovist,ence of a high standard. 8o long 
as there is nothing better whcreAvilh to compare that Avhich is 
moderately good, it may pass for exeellent. It is upon Mile. 
Fftvart, MUe. Iteichemhorg, and M. Coquelin, so far as acting is 
cODcemod, that the succi'ss of Vne Chaino clneBy depends. It 
would bo difficult to point to a belter ropri'sentation of pretty 
.girUsli innocenco and ooulidence than that gken by Milo. Iteich- 
«mborg in the character of Aline. M. Ooquelin plays Ikalandard, 
ft fdmpe-niindod avoud, tho intimate friend of the hero, to whoso 
Ifitrigues he looks up with awed lulminition and somo touch of 
«ivy. He is continually finding lumstdf iuvolvod in some way in 
these intri^ies against Iiis will, and arriving at critical moments 
ai a kiim of unconscious Detu e.e maohimi, wdio is em- 
by all the ]^ople in^ the piece to extricate them irom 
uau^ dlffiiu iltiea. The inti'icacies of the plot are managed 


with u skill and jirobubility in which few writers have 
equalled Scribe, and tin' ludici'ous situ.alious in which llalaridard 
i.s constant] V jdiici'd form a happy .setting for tho more serious 
interest, M. (.loqiu liu’s Jlilimdard is »is comic as possible ; but his 
n-udering of i!m cliuractor is not altogether satisfactory. M. Rt-gniev, 
uiidi-r wiiuni Al.Coqiiclin studied, played the. pni’t nmny years 
ago, and, Avhile In- did full justice to the biimoiir id* tbo uvout-'s 
L-iiib:(n-as-''>nici)t,M, Is* cunvcAed tbo idea tlmt Tie av.'is a gentleman, 
its .a biiih-rl.is.-, uriuu'' slmiild be, nltbungh a man wdio luui not 
inixnl in .viociolv. This idea M. Ouquelin docs not suggest, flo 
di-ph'.A.s till' Iciuli'nev to ex'.aggcivatioTi, to Palais Royal nuifuunevy, 
Aviiii'h i.M his bc.-clling pin. For tho nimiiciii tho spectator is 
(Milit'll iiu:iY ])y tin; actur'p comic ptnii-r, but it i.s matter (if 
AA under to bim eftiTAAiirdM that llu* gro:it perauuugi-J of tlu* pieci' 
slumld huAi' l.ikcn nn f-h interest in so iinjire.-cutiible a being ns 
m. Ikikmihircl. ,Mllo. Favart, as Loiilsi', the Avil'e of M. do Saiiit- 
(ienin, and tlio nusiiv-. of I'lmiiH-ric, the vmng man, displays a 
good (leal of the poA\e]- wliieh the pi’eat M, Sarcey has aiinonnced 
that she liiiM loht, )l is true th.at the aetriWs fault of extreme 
i-lowin-rs in .‘ipoi'ch has pained upon lu-r, but there is much 
truth in In-r repi'e.seul.ition, and (he final ,-.ceno, in whicli she re- 
nounees all ckiim iipmi iMiinierie, ri'calls In-r best pcrformatice.M. 
M. I'V-bvre, Avbn plaAr. iSaint-t{('run. M. Piessant's old pnrl,i.M the 
only actor now in tbe company of tbo FoiiU'dic iM.un^-aise aaIio has 
aiiA thing lilj- .^1. (h'('--:inr.s dicniti' d and iiupies-iAc pre.-i-nce. 

pi-i-formaiK'i' avouM Iio admii-ahlu if it were pos.dblu to hear 
moil- tlMii h.ill (>r\\hal he^';l^^.. M. (Ini does imi ,-ecm to hriiig 
Ills full re-oiirer,^ to ],. .tr upon tlu- rallu-r thanliless pait ofFJekun- 
beall, Alijie's talliei-. 

I’l CDii -equMu e of ll-.e ]ireparalioiis for tbe production of 
Jhiiii .Voct/r, M. helauiMA, Ihe most brilliant. artFl of the 
ThiMlre IV.meai,, li.if, only appuiiivil once dining the last tliiee 
Aveel I. I'liat appear,mee A\a.s made in one of llie \ery bc.st. of liis 
lif:hli r part.-j, liuU of Nk-ilentln in Alfr.'d do Mus^et'h proverb, 7/ 
ve ftnil /urn- fh- n'rii, 'J'his pii-ce it, Avell kiioAAn to l.ondon ]>laA- 
goei-j-bv tbe re[)ie-eclatioji.s of the Foinedie h'vaneai-e during il.s 
A I, -it, k/ r.iiglaiid. M. RelfumaAS perl'oniiaia-e ajqu'.irs more gav, 
n-ovi.' ^po^lt!meoll-, more imjiiiS'ioiieil tlciii (\er, it is Avit.li a 
rare skill that, llie, ;u lor brings out Ihe uood liearl of Vah'iitiii 
uinleriAing hi;? ca meal Iheorle.s. 'J he mimllahlu bmnour and 
ilrolleiy of M. (ha'-i .Vbbi- Hems nl,-o to ;.raiii by tlin progre.s^i 
of time. M. Thli'oii plays the part of \'an Ihick, tilled in London 
I by M. Ikine, cud pluAr, iL Avith^pieater delii 4iey and linitli. Mile. 
Reicheiiibv'] j iinpeavsin the cliaracler of (A-i-ile, aaIiIcIi avjis jilav'd 
by Mule, Lifontaim; as long as jhoAAasa member of the'J in .-'itro 
I'he A oiiiiger actress lie.- .all the fj'e.sliriess and innuceucu 
1 AAliieli belonged to Mme. J-afontaiue s [ierlormaiii e,imd hasbe.-ides 
a dislinelloll aaIucIi A\as alAv»As AAiiuling iii Mine, k/nfoiitaine. 
The only other late eAonI, of iiiijKU'lunee at the Fian^'.iis has been 
tile ]('product ion of N’olbiikVs Avitb M. Aloiiriet-Sully as 

(h-o-m.-iie nml iMlIe. S.-irali lleiiiliaidt o.s Zaire, M. .Muiiuet- 
SuIIa inis all the Jin-iit.-, hut lie has also all the lliulls, Avbicb he had 
a ;^ear .-'go. He lia.s not \el learnt how to iui'n his great natural 
aiiv.mt.igc'- to the bc.-t .-iccounl. He bus Jinn bursts of passion, 
bill they ak- oiilv bu]>ls. 'There is no gradation in hi.s emotions. 
He is “too ra.sli, too iinadyist'd, too biuldeii.” II is gestures 
and facial eA}ue.'sioiis are eytravagant. The Voltairian Olbello is 
a pei’soti of so vioh'iiL a charader lliat any cMiggendiou in 
the p.art lieconn-s d.iiiuoroii.M. It seem.s also as if M. Alounet- 
Siillv laid not yet ari Acd at the right inclliod uf cnnAcying bis 
p.isdon lo his aud’eiii.e. One ft'els that the emotion is tliero, 
but btvj not puceeided in liiuling the outlet by Avhich it may bo 
Ikinsmitted to tbo&e vvbo do not share it. lu ri'iliciring M. 
Mmiiiet-SuUy's Orosuuijie it may bo well to remember that ulmoat 
exactly the ounie faults Avere found witli Talma’s first appearances 
ill the same charader. With IMlle. Sarah Reinhardts Zaire it 
Avould not bo easy to find iniicli fault. It is graceful, tender, and 
inqiiiM.iioiied, and adds to the arti.st’a well-deserved reputation. 
M. Pii-ne Jk-iton’s Xiu'e.slan i.s pcj'haps tbo Avorst thing that M. 
I’ieri-e in-rtou lia.i doiu'. 

Tho opera has been chiefly distinguished by tho success of 
Mme. FaltTs first appeiir.iuce in Paris both in French and in 
tragic opt'i'a, in the tiyjiigcharacterof Valonliue in ihe Huguenots. 
The preparation of tlu' newOpora House is going on rapidly. Till 
a short time .igo tho de-sigus for its docoralion by M. Ihiudry wore 
exhibited at the Mnsee (h's Roaiix-Arbs. It is difficult to judge of 
piiiiiliugs Avhicli unj deblined lor a curved wlien llioy nre seen upon 
a fiat sui'face, hut it may ho safely predicted that they will he 
oflbdivf. (.)no or twm groups and figures Avould lie remarliahlo 
for their strength and hoaul.A among any class of paintings. 


LIH: in SPAIN. , 

M il. PiIT'KLFi may have been justified in defining the Spanish 
Peninsula as a torpid muss, hut it is certain that society in 
many of Its provinces finds life at this moment hy no unex¬ 
citing. The Spanish people generally are solflshly indifierent to 
■ their neigh hour's’ troubles, owing pt'U'tly to the stolid ignorance 
which know s of nothing that goes on beyond the limits of its own 
narrow hoj'izon, partly to the fact that Spain is practically a fedem- 
.tion of kingdoms cherishing the old international jealousies. So 
long as the shepherd of Kstreiuodura, tho ploughman of the plaina 
I of La Mancha, or the vine-dresaer of AndolUBia is not drawij for the 
I levies which «re continually being deemd by tbe authetitiesi be 
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scarcely cores to iaform liimself of the condition of the Norlborn 
provinces; while to tlio mobs of place-soeliors who to niahe up 
the intelligence of the capi tal nil news is good ne ws that erentea tem¬ 
porary excitoinout. The loungers of tile Puerto del bol are tho¬ 
roughly well informed ns lo everything that hw never happened and 
never will happen, nnd they discuss the Hying vununirs of each 
passing day ns if it were sumc Spanish Republic in Soulliern Ame- 
ricji that wns being corivulsed by the civil war. But the troubles 
of Spain are fast extendiiig thoir area and ramifications as they 
grow more intense and inveterate at the centres from wJiich 
they originally started. They arc no longer liLtlo wars of brigands 
in the mountains of Niivan-o and the Biscayan province's. They 
are breahing out and spreading in Hhnost every district where 
there are natural fastnesses commanding tlic flats—and Spain is the 
Country of sierras. Tho communications between the interior 
and tho chief seaports on tlio Northern and Eastern coasts are 
threatened, and tho capital itself may any day awaken to lind 
itsolf deprived of those canimh fj'oni foreign Courts which 
are tho delight of its feverish existence. Tho rails have 
already been dragged up by sections more than once on the 
lines that link Madrid with Valencia and Alicauto; and, wlum 
tho French and Englii-li ]\linistci*h travelled toutliwards to their 
poets from Santander, their salety had to bo ensured by spi eial 
escort. Englishmen who are used to the anxious guardiMJi.sliip 
of their police, tlieir law courts, and their legislature luutjt neces¬ 
sarily he slow to reali/.u the ronditiojis of a Spanianrs e'.islenee. 
M'e go into paroxysms of alarm over a few' ca^'s of garottiiig in 
the suburbs of Loudon, .‘md agitate ourselves for weeks over tho 
failure of the detoel.lie.s to get upon the tnjces of t-oine brutally 
conuuonplaco murderer. ^\’e growl and eoinhiia' and get up 
petitions against the addition of an extra penny to our raU's. 
But over a great part of Spain, drumhead Iri ds, murders, and 
military iua.«iHacre.s are matters of e\evyday oi.euvreiice; no man 
can count upon his liberty for a day, or can call hi.*? properly hia 
own; commerce is pHiMlysed, and capital is seared away or lies 
idle; the open towns and villagt's are oeeupied in turn by the 
contending foethnis; and more than one fortilied jduce i.s in course 
(jf slow felkevHtion, with the prohihlo contingency of sack should 
treuehiiry hand it over to tlie enemy. 

Theinbabitnntsof Iho districts lliat f.uonr ther.arlists aresnlfer- 
ing the moat ae.vmvly, as porhapa they deserve t<t <lo. it way they 
who originated the present troubles, although mo^^t of them 
probably were but languidly “loyal,’ and were drawn on lo 
commit lhoniselve.s to iho struggio l\y a lawless and desperatii 
minority. A correspomhmt of \hQ ImUiu'iuluncv Z)V///c points out 
that it 'vv'as the Lhjutrahaiulistas of the I'yrtnees and the yeuhourd 
who first rallied to the banner of Don thirhis when he crossed 
the frontier with hi.s escort of fifty followers. Reckless men who 
get their living by fishing in trouliled waters naturally cal- 
cuhited that civil war would pay them, ns it very likely may 
have done. TJicy luuo alw'ays been the “King’s"’ most trust- 
w'ortliy troops; eonsctpiently they Jiavc given the lone to tho 
W'arfure. As llio writer in the ImUpendann' says, (lailo-s began 
a war of Oonlrabandista.s, and now', in spite of liimselJ", he 
is at tho head of a w'ar of brigands. But. though individuals 
may have served their selfish ends and made their prolit, even 
the Carlist phices that have licon coutiimoiisly in (kulist (K-eupa- 
tiun cannot have come oil* cheaply. Irregular levie.** Imvo swelled 
into formiilable armies—formidable, at all events, so far aa 
numhera are concerned--and they must ho fed and clothed in 
Bomo fashion. Ua/'/,iasuu the districts whicii are either avowedly 
hostile, or w'oiild be neutral if they dared, no longer suttice lo 
support them. The King or his representatives issue their com¬ 
mands ; tho cure of tho parish preaches tho sacred duty of antici¬ 
pating tho contributions that are to restore the Monarchy and 
ro-cslablish tho supremacy of tho Church; and tho bigoted and 
loyal people have been paying more or le.s{j cheerfully. But it is 
not in human nature to have even tho holiest of causes so nearly at 
heart as lo ho content to sacrifice to it the whole of your sub.stunco, 
to say nothing of every able-bodied male in your family, while tho 
ultimate triumph of the cause still seems remote and doubtful. 
Those Carlists, however, who live within the limits of their friends’ 
garrisons are comparatively lucky, and it is their neighbours and 
countrymen on tho debatable ground between Uoyalisls and Repub¬ 
licans tluit have most reason to curae Don Oarlos. TJmre ai*o places, 
once as thriving as any in Northern Spain, which now change 
masters regularly about once a month. Their fiiends requisition 
them almost as remorselessly as their enemies, tho only dillcrcnco 
being that the former make a pretence of paying honourably in 
bonds which may possibly be negotiable one day, should the aide 
that issued them win, and succeed in balancing tho deficits in the 
treasury. The Spaniards are bv nature a provident and frugal, if 
not an enterprising, race, and men who used to bo envied for 
their wealth must now rathei be the objects of condolence, 
When it is a question of forced contributions, it is on them that 
tho brunt of the burden falls; and when there is any difficulty 
about extorting the requisite contributions, it is their persons t^t 
tie attached as material guarantees. Whatever may be the honours 
of high municipal oflice, there is no doubt nowadays as to its 
awkward responsibilities. The Alcalde prudently disappears in 
time if he bmieves that his opinions or actions have compromised 
Mm with the latest comers. By disappearing he may lieep bis 
person safe, but bis house and goods aro made answerable for him 
m the meantime^ while his name is of course registered in a black 
lis ti and tbe record of his misdeeds will rise in evidence against 
should hia enemies ever have the opportunity of avenging 


tb(jui8C'lvi5S. Tho iuhabitants of thcuo opi-n places aro seldom shot 
in cold blood, unle.‘*s svnuciufiuentialniembor of the occujiyiug force 
f'liould chance U) have a personal qmm-el with uuo of them* but 
in fortified cities, carried by treachery or as-jaull, iho cast) is 
dilVevent. Wo know what atRicitics were pvsrpoti’atod by civili’Aud 
troops when citadels like Badajoz aud Ciudad Rodrigo were 
taken by storm in tho Poniusular War; and we may conceive the 
scenes that aro eniicted in a helpless city with brigand hands 
brtiken loose in it, h'ft to go to work in thoir owji way, and 
rocompenso tlioineelves for former privations and pay in wrear* 
AVlu'ii the rest of I he country in gri»aning under the war, it might 
be .Minposed lhat tho boldiers at uny rate have nogi'cat cause to 
c<)ni|)laiu. ^ Bui di.^conteut is notorioufily rife among the armies 
on both sides, and witli very good reftsoii, Tho Carlist parti- 
sun leruleie and their brigand luilowers may be plyasoil and happy; 
hut the (Jiirli.-t army would not liavo grown so fast had it not 
been liirgelv recriiilei! by ruhnid peasants and small villuf^e trades¬ 
men vvJio found their oeeu^.ition gone. As for the soldiers of 
the so-oiilled Republic, tliey iiiske no Bi‘cvct of detestingtlio service 
on which llie.y are ordered, 'riiey might as well b(5 transporUid on a 
forlorn hojie to follow (hib:iu insurgents through tropicid swamps, 
as hu sent in in;uhx(uatA! nuinhers under a plunging fire to assault 
piisitions selected as traps ])y the enoiny, or be left isolated and 
imsup[»ortvd on short rations to hold ill-fortifiod towii.s on the 
climico of ullhnate relief. L'Dse.isoued to fire or to harJ8hip.s, most 
of them have been taln n from their fields or their trades Sorely 
agiUiK-t their v\ill, aud uio impatient to reUim to u quiet life; 
vvliile. the (Inrhineei'ri, who aro soldiers in reality tw well as iu 
iniiK', .'iinl married men to hnot, eonijdaiu of being alwave OJtlered 
to the head of the columns heeansc it is known they cau*bo trusted 
not lo run away. 

As we luM' .'^aid, 111j.s sort of thing is no longer by any means 
confined to the pioviuees whieli we have been iwcustomed to 
coii.-ider tin' seat of war. Othrcilkts are iM'ginuing lo make 
their aiiiie-irance in mo-t jilaces where there is a ftierra with a 
poimlons plain within reach of it; and the cousecpience is that 
laiue. el'i-i?es berin to snlh r iiidireetly whose persons are beyond 
tho reach of immediate violouco. The coiniuerce of the country 
laiigui.'hi's, as custonieis aro everywhere impoveribhed, and private 
credit i.s shaken in sympathy with lluit of the Slate. Men mu»t 
indeed lui\(' an a.ssiuvd chariieter lor solvency for their bills to 
pass ciirreni, or their orders lo he executed uuliesitatingly, in 
fiucli a btido of things. With Carlist partisans commanding the 
rail w ^ V ^ that lead to the great Eastern s( •aporta, with s^iios flourishing 
everyhere vvlio know who is likely to jiay them ii they can give 
Viiluablu information, no merchant can reckon on the arrival of any 
coii:A|.'nmcnt of goods. As for the railways thcmselvea, the poai- 
iion of railway pioperty gives the foroign shareholders every 
mason lo synqmthize vvitli the deplorable condition of the country 
in which they liavc invested their money. Even where the lilies 
liavo a})pareiitly no etrategica] iraportanco the Carlists mako » 
point of ilmnnging them to tho utnio.st w'henever chance 
make.s tliem temporary niaators of tJm situation. Bridges am 
broken down and .‘ilat.ioiis burned; Htutioii-mnsters are shot; 
trains full c)f passengers are run oil' the rails, and tho rolliug- 
stoek Rimished witli the servants in cliarge of it. Again, 
many Fiiglisli aud some Continental Companica have taken to 
exploring tlu* mineral treasures of l:?pain, and most of their snecu- 
liitions, as it haiipeii.^, are being conducted in the dihlricta infested 
by the Cavlitts. All these mines are nnmaged by Englishmen and 
other foit'igners, who liavo naturally become the especial objects of 
Carlist n.-jisiduitius. The Engli.sh, in p.articular, are knowm to be 
rieli, and it is taken for granted that their Companie.R are 
successful and wealthy. 'J’heir concussions and tho guarautiHis 
which tliey hold exune from those fjiljeral authoritie.s at Mailrid 
against whom the Carlists liave proclaimed wai* to the dualh. 
Metals are hunpting in any shape lo zealous belligerents; frum 
iron and load up to silvi^r and gold, they all supply the sinewa of 
wur. So tho mino su])eriuiendcnts and other agents ore surroimded 
by prowling hordes, who would at once spring upon them and tend 
them, materially dufeneoloss as they arc, wui-o it not for the pro¬ 
tection, such as it is, which their nationality throws over them, 
Tlircivts which might shako ordinary nerves are freely employed, and 
although tho responsible authorities may shrink &om Irafishiting 
threats into action, a crime is soon committed, and some of tho 
tu'rcor purtismis nro ])mctically independent and uncontrollablo. 
\V«; are told that the foreign adventurers conduct tlieir buHiness 
a.s before, allucting an inqiasoibility which it is quite impoariblo 
tljat they can I'eeh Thoir resolute bearing does trodit to their 
Northern blood, hut not the less must the strain on them be 
terrible; and wore it only for their .sakes, we should rejoice to 
see this baleful w'ar brought to a couclusiou. 


THE CULTIVATION OF BllUTALITV. 

S OME of our readers may have observed in tho windows of the 
lower order of news-agents n large and imposiug-looking broad- 
shoet covered with vigorous hut ctmrsely e.Yecuted woodcuts. 
There is usually a bold aud striking centre-niece, surrounded a 
number of smaller pictures; and the first glance conveys the im¬ 
pression of a wild whirl of legs and arms iu evciy attitude of vio¬ 
lent contortion. On closer examination n certain monotony Ii 
discovered in the subjects of the pictures. Indeed, thouffh 
thsve is varietj in the details, the subject is almost always 
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eame-^ither a murder or boujo other exhibition of ferocious 
brutality. * Thia accoonta for the remarkable display of legs 
and arms, which are all suppoa^ to be working with intense 
mvuBcuW activity. The force of a kick or blow is indicated by the 
epileptic convulaions of the person dealing it, and the equally frenzied 
gymnastics of the victim. There is no mistake as to the earnest- 
nesa "irtth which all this maiming and murdering is carried on *, tlie 
assassins are provided with weapons of the most imposing size, 
blndgeona as big as paviors’ rams, knives like cutlasses, and pistols 
that discharge os much flaum and smoko as a lively liowilzcr •, and 
if any blood is suppoacd to bo shod, it is poiired forth in a torrent 
whkm threatens to wash away all the actors in the scene. We nrci 
not exactly aware how long this publication has been going on, 
but its illustrations ftcem to have been becoming more powerful— 
that is, more horrible and i-evulting—during the last year or so, and 
it appears to command a considemhle circulation among the lower 
classes. It is, in fact, tlie moat conspicuous literature of the hack 
streets and alleys, where its iniluence extends far beyond the circle 
of its readers. Its monstrous pictures mako it an attractive ad¬ 
vertisement in a window, where it is keenly studied and discu.s.vd ; 
and in many a dingy nook a fly-blown ba(*k number is a con.stant 
source of amusement and instruction to clrildren, who thus obtain 
their first impressions of life. This edifying periodical is called 
tho Poiice and its ob/joct seems to he to present in a con¬ 

centrated form tlie cream oi all the horrois of each week. 'I'liero 
are plenty of these horrors rm doubt in the onliiiary newspapers, 
but then they are mixed up with other malteis which tend to divert 
attention, and to dissipste the high flavour of criminal news when 
taken by itself. Tho newspapers certainly give one tho idea 
that, notwitlistanding tho jirogress of civilization, there is still a 
large element of primitive ferocity and inhumanity to be subdued, 
but, on the other hand, they ntlbrd glimpses of the liigher aud 
nobler aspects of life. The Police Ne.ivu uucouipromiaingly con¬ 
fines itself to tho darkest side of lumian nature. We find our¬ 
selves in a world wliere nothing ev<‘r happens except murdering 
and getting murdered, kicking and being Itidiod, save, indeed, 
when the perpetual outrages aud brutalities of our fellow- 
creatures are occnaionally varied by death or torture attributable 
accident or tho operations of nature. lV*ating, biting, kicking, 
strangling, stabbing, and shooting, appear to he the only occupa¬ 
tions of society. Every week there are Ihree large dowdy printed 
pages of crime and misery, and another pa ri' of pictorial liornira 
for the benefit of those who cannot read, or whoso unassisted 
inuminaiion fails to realize to the full exUnU the atroedties de- 
scriW iu the letterpress. 

Wo have now bidbre us three numbers of this publication, taken 
at random. In one the central picture rc[>ro.sentH tho Regent’s l*ark 
explosion, with the bodies of the bargemen blown into the nir. 
Next we have tho IMymoutli murderer cutting his wife's iliroat 
with a razor. He has seized her by the elimilder and is hacking 
awav with the razor in an e.ttromely vigorous manner, aud appa¬ 
rently with a keen relish for his work. Then comes thti licicester 
{Square murder; a man flinging a woniRu over the top of a stair. 
** An Encounter with a Mad l.>og ” show.s a niim sticking a pitcdifork 
into a dog which is supposed to he attacking him. Iu •‘Oruelty 
on Booi’d Ship wo see a merchant captain Iwating a sailor about 
tho head with a huge iron bar. “A woman brutally treated” is 
an animated composition. The woman is on her knees, and while 
a ferocious hound is gnawing her liands, a man is pulling lier hair 
and pounding her in tho face with his disengagiiil list. There is 
one picture vriiich seems to represent a horse eating a little boy, and 
theneading of which—“ Extraordinary Sagacity of a Horse”— 
rather puzzled us. It seemed to suggest that if horses W(‘rc wise they 
would always cat little boys when they got a chance; but on 
turning to the letterpress wo were relieved to liud that the horse 
was only rescuing tho boy from a pond, 'fho artist, however, has 
given a characteristic air of atrocity to this simple incident. In a 
picture of an encounter at sea with a monster cntlle-lish he 
indulges his vivid imagination to the utmost, IVobubly, common 
murders and kickings had been gi-owing stab*, and it was tliouglit 
desirable to give a whet to the popular appetite. Tlie cuttle¬ 
fish is about the size of an elephant, and embmeos the boat[ 
with his enormous suckers, which resemble bloated boa-con¬ 
strictors. Tho diabolical furj' of Ins counteuance is power¬ 
fully rendered. Tho accident at Tliovpe is of course duly turned 
to account, aud we have also a highly realistic picture of 
tho murder of Captain Bird at Aldershot; after tliia a light 
between a dog and a siialce, and an elephant throwing a little boy 
up in Iho air, are rather tame. AVith a keen appreciation of the 
t^tes of his readers, the editor Ims apparently persuaded liis artist 
to impart to the countenances of the various persons iu tlie picture 
Tepresenting Lord Rivers and Dr. Keuoalv visiting Orton in 
prison an air of gloomy ferocity which shall make them look as 
uke luiirderers as possible. Another number contains pictures of a 
man being guilloliiiod, a niurdorou.'i attaclt on a wife, two drowu- 
ings, and a boy being worrieil by a wolf. Wlmt we have said will 
perhaps convey a sniliciont idea of the st\le of this publication. 
There ia nothing peculiar in the literary part of it, except that 
it 18 exclusively dovuled to crimes, accidents, and all sorts of 
unpleaBant and revolting incidents. There is no attempt, liow- 
©ver, to work these things up into fine writing. The work- 
in g up M left to the artist, whose productions are evidently 
inspired by a genius similar to that of the writer to whom wo are 
incited for so many harrowing articles in tho Daily Teieyrap/i. 
He has a quick eye for everything that is horrible and disgusting, 
and knows how to give the necessary prominence to the most 


sickening incidents of carnage and physical agony. He is aware 
that in sucli a case the delicacy of mere suggestion would be out 
of place, and we are therefore spared none of the details of 
ruftianism and butchery. It is true that, as we have hinted, there 
is a cei-tain monotony both in his subjects and style of treatmenl, 
imt after all this very monotony helps to make the series of pictures 
more improssivc. Just os water wears the stone by continually 
dropping on the same place, so the constant rep(?tition of the same 
idea, o.specially when simple and easily grasped, adds immeiistdy 
to its influence on those upon w'hom it is directed. It sinks 
into tlicir minds and saturates their character. The result of 
having habitually before one’s eyes the sort of atrocities which im* 
port rayed in tlm Police Neu's must necessarily be to douden tin* 
so I isi hi lilies and brutalize the instincts of those who dwell upon 
such thoughts, and to raalce them callous and iudiflerent to hiiimm 
sull'cring. There is nothing which lends so much to produce bru¬ 
tality as the familiar coulcmphition and enjoyment of it as a part 
of everyday life; and there can be little doubt that tho effeet of 
such a publication ns tlria on rough and ignorant people must be to 
develop and intensify tho villanous appetites to wuich it appeals. 

It is of course much easier iu such a case to point out tlie 
evil Ilian to suggest a remedy. It is an estnblished principle of 
I'-nglish law that puhlic^ilions which can he .shown to exercise an 
ijiijuoral inlhumco ought to be suppressed ; but though the general 
principle is clear, its practical ajiplicittioii is attended with miicli 
difliculty. The oxliibilion or wale of indecent photogra[»lis Inis 
lately been checked by the intervention of tho jiolice ; and it may he 
roasonahly contended that pictures of the kind wliich are weekly 
published in tlie Police News are, in another way, not los.s demo¬ 
ralizing. Many reasons have Ixieii sugge-sted to account for tlie 
recent increase of crimes of violence, and it may be snfoly assume.d 
tliat the disorder is not specially due to any one cause, but rather 
to a combination of causes all operating iu tlie same direction. A 
sudden and considerable rise in the. material presperity of Itnge 
classes of tlie labouring population, combined with an exaggerated 
estimate on tlieir pnrt of tluur right and power to do [uetty 
much as they please, naturally had a disturbing effect. Tliglier 
wages and shorter hours lei\ to au enormous increase iu the 
consumption of liquor; drinking makes people feverish, irrilahle, 
and r(‘c;kles3; and the di.sappointiueut whien has more recently 
been caused by a partial reduction of wages has given a more 
acute foriri to the prevailing epidemic. The working classes 
have been confused and hewildert*d by the economical changes 
arising from a period of inflation followed by a relapse, and 
they have been spending most of their gains in the public-house. 
Unfortunately habits of indulgence arc not always readily shaken 
oil’ when the raoun.s of gratifying them have lieeu witbdrawm. It 
h easy to discover in thebo circuiustaiices the chief source of tlic 
distemper from which a certain section of tho population Ims 
been sullering. It w’ould ho extravagant to attribute to the circu¬ 
lation of such publications a.s the one of which wo have been sjieak- 
ing, the origin of the malady ; yet it may readily he believed that 
it has done much to intensify and spread it. Rnhlic execution.-, 
have been given up because it wa.s believed that tliey had a 
corrupting effect on iho crowds which witnes.sed thorn, but I he 
ghastly and horrible picture.8 of the Police Neirg now supply 
the lower classes witli a chronic excitiuuent of an even more per¬ 
nicious character. Executions, after all, do not take place very 
often; hut here arc, week by week, sensational pictures of niurdera, 
suicides, savage asaaiills, roughs flinging •women over the stitirs ov 
out of window, dragging them about by tho hair of the head, 
kicking, beating, jumping on them, selling dogs to worry them, 
roughs fighting with roughs (though this is rather an exceptional 
incident), aud, in short, every variety of bloodshed and wiid-heast 
brutality. Indeed even tho wild beasts themselves are introduced 
as an additional stimulant. Every page may he said to reek lilce 
the ehaniblea; there is always somebody having his throat 
cut, or his head pmashed in, or his body pounded to a jelly. 
It is impossible to doubt the utterly evil and debasing 
influences of this persistent exhibition of iho animal ferocity 
of human nature; and if the Police Knes stood alone there 
would probably be little hesitation in putting an end to it. 
I'he dimculty is that, though it is a bad example of a detestable 
kind of literature, it would perhaps scarcely >je possible to 
touch it without laying down rules which would curtail the 
general freedom of {ournalism. It would of course be imprac¬ 
ticable to prohibit tlie publication of reports of murders and 
other crinie.s of violence, aud, if .these things are to be reported 
in one class of iieAvspapers with full license of literary colouring, 
it may bo asked why similar license should not be* allowed to 
pictorial art, The answer which readily^ suggests itself is that, 
in point of fact, pictures of this class, which a^ipeaL chiefly to Rre 
ignorant and uneducated, really do more harm than literature. 
Still there ai*e obvious dillicurties in the way of drawing a line 
between what is allowable in this respbefc and what is hot, and 
under the cover of tbeso dilliculties such nuisances as this revolting 
and poisonous piiblic^itioii will probably continue to elude legal 
intervention. The only hope is that those who have any influence 
with the classes who have a taste for this mesa of horrors will use 
it to diseour.'igxi the indulgence of a diseased and degrading ap- 
petiRs and that some more wholesome kiud of literature may w 
provided as a substitute. 
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THE TDEATBES. obrened by Mf. Byron in the ‘‘newMd wigiiml comedy " wldoh 

he haa written fur the, Strand TUSoatiYi. One act out of three, of 

T he Adelphi Theatre maintains its character by a piece called which .this “ comedy ” consists, is occupied with a picnic near 
the Gmeva CW«s, which the playbill states, and we can quite Matlock, and it maybe that the consumption of lobster salad and 
believe, has been performed with great success in the United States, champajme, although not in itself particularly comic, is a suitable 
It is essentially a loud ” play, and in the last act the ranting of prepai-ation for the absurdity whijm follows. A young lady desires 
the actors and the roaring of the cannon seem to bo playing a to send one of her two lovers on a climbing excursion to pick 
match against each other. The hero of the piece, Riel do Bourg, flowers from the top of a rock. One of them, who is a low-horn 
is a German of good birtli who has entered himself as a common brewer, declines to risk a life on which his country depends for its 
workman at a French cannon-foundry^ in order to perfect his supply of pale ale. The other, wlio has neither business nor for- 
knowledge of artillery. He has fallen in love with Qabriello Ic tune, but only supposed high birth to recommend him, declares 
Brim, his master’s daughter, and is forgetting his duty to his that he will obtain those flowers “ or perish in the attempt.” He 
country, when he is reminded of it by n visit from a mysterious goes olF to povlorin this hazardous e.vjiloit, and Uie young lady and 
personage who produces to him a roll of parchment with appended the brewer remain upon the stage and watch his progress along 
se^s, of which he acknowledges Jbut resolves to dely the authority, steep and slippery rocks overhanging a dark and luifatliomahlo lake. 
The declaration of love between the German Riel and the Fi-ench They “ pile up the agony ” in description, until the young lady 
girl Gahrielle is followed by tho declaration of war between ctows alarmed at the perilous porforiuanco sho is witnessing, and 
Germany and France. Qabriello brandishes a toy rifle, and nnally pensiiadcs her second lover to go to the asaistanco of the 


declaims some words about the tricolour being an orillamme first. 


lly per.siuu 
Afttjr a 


brief interval No. 2 mtiivns leading in No. i who has 


which are in every point of view nousonse. Tho worlunen of tho neither obtained the llowei-s nor perished in tho attempt, but has 
factory, infected by her folly, shout “A Berlin 1 ” and perform other had a fall and lamed himself just enough to make bun look in¬ 


antics proper those who ^0 to war and count not the cost leresting. A ooar»t‘.r orti.st than Mr. Byron would have allowed us 
thereof. This performance 1 ^, we suppose, acceptable in the to see this rash young man climbing up the lofty rocks and along 

United States where it originated, but in England tho madness the profound lake*, and would have made him fall down what 

which began the Franco-German war and tho mipery which it in- might bo an intiiiito vertical precipice, explaining afterwards 
flicted are subjects almost too painful for the stage. But if wo that a bank of moss slopped his descent at ten or a 

could get over our distaste for ine piny, some amusement might he dozen feet. Sometliing of tlii.s uiiid frequtmlly crops up at some 

, ■ \ 1. - :—.... - ; ..i; P .11 thoatro ill October when people have returned from their holidays, 

and have been seeing and talking about mountains for a month or 
moi’o. But managers are not usually -willing to sacrifice to any 
sujiposod ciiuons of taste the advantage to he got out of a grand 


derived from ob.'^orviug tho e.vtremo simplicity of tho method by thoatro in October wlien people have returned from their holidays, 
which it obtains considerable siicceas. The whole of tho .and have been seeing and talking about mountains for a month or 
last act passes in a casemate of one of the Paris forts, rnoiv. But managers are not usually -willing to sacrifice to any 
The comic element, which had been up to this point deficient, sujiposod ciiuons of taste the advantage to be got out of a grand 
is supplied by a drunken sergeant of Communistic principle.^, spectacular and sensational display.^ We must allow, therefore, 
Tiio tragic and spectacular elements are in rich anundiinco. that Mr. Bvron has shown discretion in s]iariiig us the actual ascent 
“Condemned to miath. Tho last ofter. Grand tableau”—^tbis of the Peak and the fall which interrupted it*, hut then the time 
extract from the pUybill is wholly inadequate to convey any idea which is saved from horrors is devoted simply to inspecting a 
of the tremendous character of tho perl'orjnanee. There is a father hamper and consuming its contents. This play is neither better 
praying his daughter to save his life by the sacrifice of her hommr, nor worse than several other “new and orignuil comedies” by 
a daughter preferring death to shaine, a military gaoler ilsiiig the same author which have Iwcq lately brought out. One 
power to gratify passion, and all these talking the tallest kind of feels perhaps a little disappointed that at the beginning of 
talk, until, while the Prussian shells are banging and crashing out- a frcsli season the.:itricnl uiiinagement should fall into the 
side, the fort is finally breacheil by r grand explosion which kills old familiar groove. Mr. Byron cun always produce jokes, 
tho wicked hero and admits the heroic husband, -who rushes in good or bad, and almost .any scene of any of his comedies 

spiked helmet and drawn sword to tho rescue of his devoted wife, will syrve to bring them in. This present comedy is colled 

The explosions are frequent and fiuious. The wall of tho fort Old Sailors. The inevitable “heavy father” is a retired naval 
tumbles suddenly in picturesque confusion, and soldiers in Prussian olKcer who remembers Nelson, and of course there is a confidential 
uniform clamber over the smoking ruins and pose them-wlves with servant dressed and talking in the regular stylo which tiie British 
fixed bayonets round a black and white flag to which tho tricolour. Tar adopts ou tho stage. This worthy couple bring to tho picnic 
notwithstanding its resemblance to tho oriflamme, has had to au «*normoua pit;, and tho servant proves tho consi.steiicy of the 
yield. The actor who performs Riel de Bourg, the German noble crust by ra]iping it with n big stick. This might do well enough 
disguised as a French workman, seems to us equally unlike either, in a pantonnme, but is not exactly comedy. Perliups if Afr. Byron 
but perhaps a very red wig and a very blue bloii.se are traditionally had made the more ardent of tho two lovers declare that he would 

accepted on the stage as indicating German birth and French hubi- eat a piece of that pie-crust or perish in tho attempt, he would 

tation. Itde8ervo.snotic.et]iatthispljiyisconilemnodforit3 vorbiiigo have excited moi’o interest that can be felt in a raera ordinary' 
even by critics who do not object to its notion as we do. \Ve exploit of mountaineoriug. This declaration would have been 
think much of the dialogiui stilled, and sometimes it is groLe.<que; tho more seasonable, because e\en the steady-going lover makes a 
but surely a dramatist may be allowed to till up an evening if he can. considerable di.splay of heroism by drinking his own beer, and none 


Critics are not bound to consider a mamiger's ditficulties; and they 
may recommend the application of what is called the “ pruning 


but tho brave desei*\o the fair. We have perhaps done injustice 
to the author by complaining that a largo part of his 


knife ” without reference to the circumstance that if this piece is second act is occupied with feeding, and only the small residue 
finished at ton o’clock some other piece must be begun, A largo with climbing. ’ If the literature of mountaineering were exaufined 
part of the first act is occupied with a quarrel beUveeu Riel and with on unfriendly eye, it might apptmr to consist m an undue prg- 
tho ovoi’seer of the Ibimdry about a letter wdiich has b(ien brought portion of descriptions of breakfasts eaten b«^forc and suppers after 
by the postman and beam a German post-mark. The ovei'seer the assaults on po.iks, passc.s, and glaciers which are its proper aub- 
proposcs to open the letter ou suspicion that it contains treason, ject. If such au aiticle as Air. Byrons pie had been produced bi 
and Riel says that he will knock down the overseer if he dues, any Swiss or Italian innliccper, wo may bo sure that some odvon- 
Ultimatolv tho letter is opened, and is found to contain a portrait turous tourist would either nave eaten it or described it, or per- 
of Qabriello, the master’s daughter, whicli comes to Riel fi’om a haps both. After all, perliaps Air. Byron’s comedy is good 
friend at Stiittgurd. Perhaps, if we had li.stened as attoutively'as enough to precede the “ boufibniiorie musicale ” which is 
we ought to aU tlio speeches that are delivered on the subjoct'of the real attraction of tho iStrand Theatre. Alanagors do not 
this letter, wo should bo able to explain how a correspondent of seem to have invested hugely in “ new and original ” writing 
Riel at Stuttgard is able to send him a likouosB of a young French for the present season. Mr. Buckstrme has re-engaged Mr. Sotheru 
lady residing at Anserro. Tho yoimg lady may have gone on a and revived Lord JJiuidreary, and thure must bo a number of 
visit to Stuttgard and have been photographed by an artist there, or people who either have never seen this performance or want to 
Riel may have obtained her photograjm at Auxerro, and sent b(3o it again, and thus tho manager of tho Unymarket Theatre may 
it to his friend at Stuttgard to usk him whether ho thought avoid for some time those pr.aiHewoithy experiments which [ii'ovad 
her good-loolving. However, the letter which was supposed so unfortunate last season. It i.** a relief, at any rate, to find that 
to contain treason against the French Empire raally contains only a comexly by Air. W. Gilbert has not become iueviteble at the 
the portrait of a lady, and the production of it proves no more opening of this theatiu Notwithstanding a dictum of one of 

... ‘ ‘ is quite possible to 


her good-loolving. However, the letter which was supposed so unfortunate last season. It i.** a relief, at any rate, to find that 
to contain treason against the French Empire raally contains only a comexly by Air. W. Gilbert has not become inevitable at the 
the portrait of a lady, and the production of it proves no more opening of this theatiu Notwithstanding a dictum of one of 
than this, that tho supposed workman has taken the liberty to fall Air. Byron’s characters regarding salad, it is quite possible to 
in love with his mastor’a daughter. We suppose that tho “ pruning have too much of a good thing, 
if introduced, would be applied particularly to this scene, and 

we are tempted to ask why to this scene more than others. When - - 

H deputy remarked that yesterday’s debate in the Assembly was 

dull; Mirabeau retorted “ Pourquoi dater P ” So we say, Why par- PI? VTl^WQ 

tici^ize P This play has bwn p^ormod “ with great success ” 

in America, and ii it was written by an American ter Americans, - 

the author may be supposed to have understood his business. LORD LTTTON’S SPEECHES.* 

P “ OPEEOIIESontopicsvirhiohimaToidablTandripidlylieoomeob- 

liMa boiai at aU ^ V*^ BoleteaTO seldom interesting at»later tune, unleBstWapprowdi 

tZ ^ ^0 Wgheat t™ of excellence. Among the orators of tie present 

We, jatao^, fwl^fun, and ex time Mr. Bright alone aariadea lie conditions under which 

aiZ^al^rofte^oAtel^ ^ pennanent litemtnre of 

^ p^la Bked them. An atteauated: form of aBU^ment may . ^ Lori lytton. No* itot ooll.^, iri* s^ 

hab^thwmpnfiatalL^ ^ u j a . , ef hls^UticiJ Writings, &0a With a Prsflitoiy Msnwir, by his 

tlm rote thatlioTromflhmadbettor avols. Loido&ifiisskwuodat^^ 


7 become ob- 
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the country; yet Lord Lytton is justified in clairainff fqr hia 
fiither a among the ten or twelve best sptjakers of hia time. 
A CCTtain intearest attaches to the 8e(>ondary and collateral 
pimuits of a Buccemful man of letters. The Prefato^ Memoir is 
avowedly ** a short sketch of what was purely political in Lord 
L3rtton’a many-sided life,” It is true that his activity was various 
and versatile^ but his intellectual cliaracter was not iu any sense 
many-sitled. With the rare faculty of constructing a fictitious 
story I^ord Lytton combined singular industry, which wns stimulat€<l 
by on impatjont love of distinction. An accomplished but not a pro¬ 
found scholar, ho attempted with little success to write erudite trea¬ 
tises, and he published several volumes of verse, although nature hwl 
denied him the qualities of a poet. In the less arduous art of 
oratory ho succeeded bettor than in any of his nuineri'us experi¬ 
ments as an amateur. If he had little of the passion of politics, 
he entered with intelligent sympathy into party contests, and his 
lite^y truiung furnished liim with an abundant supply of illias- 
trations and epigrammatic phraaea. Ills own impulses were 
buievdlent and generous, ana on some questions, such as copy¬ 
right and the duties on paper and on newspaper stamps, he was 
better informed and more strongly convin<;ed tlnin the mass of 
those whom ho addressed. In dealing with such as the 

Malt-tax or the Income-tax, which wern less closely C(ninected 
with his habits of thought, he adopted with creditable tiicility the 
conventional tone of tho Ifousu of Oommous and of his own 
party; yot it is impossible in reiuling liis speeches on such 
topics not to feel fhiit he is nnconhciousJy nssuming tho 
imaginary character of a statesman in a novel. Ifickoub's 
achjr who at a real wedding goes tlirough the st-age business 
of a heavy father was a faithful caricaturo of tho artist wJio 
QiiU<e.s (i study of his part in ordinary life. Among tho most 
intrinsically valuable papers in the present compilation are letters 
and notes for Hpeoches on the Kiu^sian war and on tho Danish 
complications of 1864, and Lord (ly{ton's speeches on I’oreigTi 
policy arc greatly superior to the rest. JJo was a genuine I'higlish- 
man; and ho was exempt from the narrowne,ss tif mind which 
disqualifies vulgar politicians from undurstanJing questions which 
involve tho national honour. I^ord Lytton wtis apparently one of 
tho scanty number of Englisbtuen who apjireciaiod the mistakes of 
Denmark, and the passionate devotion ot tho entire Lormari nation 
to the cause of their compatriots in the Duchies. Intcvuntlonal 
relations wore large enough to witiftly and to iulerest his imagina¬ 
tion. From domestic faction he genernlly h' lu ak>of, or he amused 
himself with engaging in the struggle ius be might have taken a 
hand at whist. The editor judiciously abstains from repidiliobiug 
a pamphlet, which had a wide circulation til the tiiuo, on ihe dis¬ 
missal by William IV. of Lord Melbourne s .Ministry in 1834. J .oid 
Melbourne, it sefims, afterwards assuix*d Mr. Tiulwer that tho ])am- 
phlet had exorcised a great iutlueuee 011 tho general election which 
tbllowod, and the sincerity of his ojiiuirm was shown by lui olFer of 
a place in the Whig Government when it returned to olKce in tho 
following year. The. pamphlet itself contu/med an iugonioiis and 
ftigid string of antithetic variations on the lliemo that it was 
absurd to change the distribution of political power because Lrud 
Spenc.er, an elderly nobleman in a private station, bad died. Tho 
Conservative reaction which the King had ])cematurely dif'Cerued 
was better worth diwuasmg, but the subji ct was less sii.sceptiblo 
of epigraamiatic treatiueut. Young and ambitious essiiyi.sls would 
do wdl to bewtuti of tho facile paradox that great e\euIs spring 
from trivial causes. Macaulay wasted much of his brilliant ability 
in futile demonstrations iliat liistory and bi(»graphy are made uj) 
of impossible inconsistench’s and arbitrary pu//les. It is no more 
extraordinary that a cliange of Minii^try should occur when a 
trifling occasion brings powerful motives into operation thnu that 
it shoidd happen on a Monday or a Wednesday. If AVilliam IV. 
had been sumcioiilly prudent and jMitient to wait for two years, 
Sir Robert Reel would probably have been able to form a 
Stable (tovcnimenl. If Air. Bulwer's pamphlet changed tho 
opinion of a single elector, literary skill must h.avc biul more 
practical cfiect forty years ago tliiin iu those prosaic days. 

If any young politician wislies to study tlie history of the gmio- 
ration immediately precednig his own, he will find much valvuible 
iuibrmation in the piv-sent collection of speocluis. Lord I^ytton's 
contemporaries, on the oth(>r luuid, may feel a melancholy pioasm‘<3 
in recalling the hali-forgotten interests and difliculties of their 
earlier days. The popular impression that the Crimean war was 
the deliberate result of a mistaken policy may bu in some degree 
corrected by reference to the feelings with which its origin and 
progress were regarded by an bmiuont and patriotic member of the 
(Ijipasition. A vigorous speech on Mr. Layard's motion on Ad- 
miuislrath'o Reform in 1855 will revive the memory of 0110 of tho 
most unmeaning and transituiy agitations which have at any 
time excited an attention diaproporlionuto to their merits. 
The Administrative Reform movement was the only occa¬ 
sion on whicli Mr. Dickens made the mistake of publicly 
displaying on a platform his profoimd ignorance of politiciu 
subjects. Sir Edward Lytton, in moving an amondment 
tQ tho motion,^ showed that he imderstoud bettor than his 
fidoud) tho comic novelist, the necessity of party, the incompatd- 
bQjyky of oonstitutional freodom with a Govermuent of cleris, and 
tha which might result from the adjnmistraiion of jpatron- 

•go iadotonoo to popuhu* clamour, IDs remarks on i&d pro- 
peosity tho Whigs ox the time to confine high oflico to a few 
powttful Mdks already posseas historical uteiest. Twenty 
jvm ago HBjtiriitB relaxed with approximate troth thah oH ^e 
memb^ of the Cabinet, with one esception, were de ew md ed ftom 



a singlo ancestress who flourished at ihe beginning of the centi^. 
Lord Palmerston, wlio was not himself of the privUeg^ flimily, 
fully shared the objection of hisWhigolheatotheiBlfcr^ioinofnew 
Comers into the select circle. One of the oddest events of his life was 
the sudden collapse at tho end of 1857 of the popularity which had 
at the beginning of the year procured the return at the gemend elec¬ 
tion of a largo majority pledged only to support the Minister. Tho 
immediate cause of the change was Lora Palmerston’s selection 
of Ijonl Olanricardo to fill a vacant office in the Cabinet. 
The House of Commons had .it the same time become parti^y 
alienated from its favourite leader in con8eq[uence of a supercilious 
manner whicli he had adopted in the conlidence produced by his 
personal triumph. Tho largaucss and geniality or Lord Palmer¬ 
ston's natui’e wei’e never so well illustrated as by his retention and 
development in old age of the invaluable faculty of j^roliting by 
experience. The haughty Minister who was driven from power 
iu 1858 by tlie coalition of Lord John Russell, Mr. Cobden, Mr. 
] 3 ri;^lit, Mr. GhulstoTie, and Mr. Disraeli, returned to office in 
iSjy at the ago of .seventy-four with all his faults of manner and 
temper corrected. Fivm that time to tho end of his life be wtis 
the most clieori'iil and the moat affable of statt-amen, and even bis 
t-nemies confessed that his apecches displayed a marked improve¬ 
ment in slyli'. It is inlorcsting to notice the language of I'espoet 
and admiration in which Lord Lytton always mouiions tho 
leader of the parly to whicli he was in later yenrs opposed. 

Contwuporjiry documents studied after an interval of time and 
of political clmngo may fitmi one point of view' be regardetl as 
fulfilloil, or more often as unfullilled, prophecies. It is well to 
kimw not only w lnU a former gencnitiou did, but wliat it hoped 
and feared. Ouo of tho speeches in the present collection contnin.s 
an argument against the abolition of tlio Faist India Company, 
and tile, transfer of tlie government to tho Crown. In coiuraon 
with many thoughtful politicians, and with the groat majority of 
Anglo-Indian stiitesmeu. Lord Lytton apprelieiuled serioms danger 
from the subjection of tho Indian Empire to tho influence of 
English mrty interest and to the control of lire House of C-om- 
mons. Ilis arguments even now appear to have been weighty; and 
it is eei-laiu that many of the advocates of the change had derived 
their early inqu'essiuns from the tradition of an earlier lime, and 
of extinct abuses whicli have hcc.n mainly prtr|ietuntod by the 
eloquence of Burke. It could scarcely be forr’bt'on at the ilato of 
tho traiisl'm' that ignorant indiU'erenee would produce the same 
beneficial results with debbtiinto abstontion fi-om iiilerl'ereuce. 
TJio House of Commons, instead of meddling with the detaiJs of 
Indian administration, cannot even bo induced to meet in respect¬ 
able numbers on<’0 in a Session for the Indian Budget. 'J'ho 
habitual care of ihe Miuistorial loader to postpone tho 
Indian Budget till tho end of July is an unnecessury, though 
perhaps u uot mjiidicious, precaution. Except iutho amalgamation 
of the Ri'inh's, the eAperimeiit maybe regarded as successful. It 
is always desirable to abolish a theoretical anomaly, if the advan¬ 
tage's W'hich Inn e resulted from the maintenance of a fiction can 
bo retained in combination with a more intelligible and defensible, 
system. India had been administered by iin admirable body of 
]>nblie, servants under ihe Company without any regard to political 
piii'iies iu England. The sonu, exclusive devuLuiii to Indian 
interests is fortunately found to be compatible with tho dii’ecf, 
authority of tho Crowm acting through a Minister who is eallecl 
yocretury of State, and not, as formerly, Ihvsident of the Board of 
Conlrul. 'I'be result of tlie change in the form of Indiati goveru- 
iiuuit is only one among many instances of tho unavoidable mis- 
diroclion of pfiliticiil anxieties. The .French saying that nothing 
is certain but the iuifore.seen is but an epigrammatic and paradoxi¬ 
cal exaggeration of the truth that experience never exactly corre- 
sptinds vv ith anticipation; yet it is a fallacy to oesiimo that what has 
Claused to be impoi^int was not important in its time. One of the 
elemouls of the interest which attaches to l^ord Lvlton’s sjieeches 
consists in the fact that, as a politician, he was uot iu advance of 
his age. Ills natural position was thnt of an intelligent bystander 
who Dumglit that it became him occasionally to niinglo in the fray 
of piu th's. Tlie practical study of certain forms of human aclivity 
Would have been less advantageously pursued if ho had uot adopted 
the tone and tlu^ point of view of his friends and his opponents. 
Jl« may conse<puiitly bo fairly accepted as a roprosentatiVo of 
some of tho bwt (pialities of his contemporaries. Gne of the 
oriiauunits of bis oratorical or debating stylo is the uniform and 
unsiudied comlesy with which he treats even the objects of his 
political censuK^ The severest nf his speeches was directed 
against Lord John Russell on his Fetirement from Lord Palmer¬ 
ston's Cabinet after his abortive negotiations at Vienna. Even in 
conmienting on an unoxomplud perversity of political, conduct 
Sir Edward Lytton was careful to dwell on tho great eepntation 
and the politick services of the fallen Minister, in every contro¬ 
versy Lord Lytton was a gentlonuui, and he was not a passioasio 
partisan. 

The Prefatory Memoir which forms the most interwting pert 
of the present volumes is almost exclusively confined to Lord 
Lyttoh’a political career. The limitation is judicious, heespuae a 
son, even when, as in the present instance, he possesses aU literary 
quaRfications for the task, is not the Attest nio^p^ of ene of 
whose character be can neither think nor speak with perfectuapar- 
tisHty. The frw expressions of opinion in wh^ the pra^t 
Lord T^ytton mdulgea himself may he safely eocepted as wril 
flmudod. He is evidently i^kt in itttrihuriag e Uo^ port of Ms 
Other’s success in life to his resolute iiiduady. It is still more 
Isftensting to lesin tint Lovd Ikyttoii wao> oxtieBiely sens^ve to. 
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the thouffhts end fe^gi of those uround him. His son may 
possibly be mietaken in thinking that he cared little for praise 
bestowed on his intellectaal ability. A acore of prefeces and the 
entire aeriee of his poems would lead to the belief that he cherished 
a not Ignoble desiiie of litorary fame. Praise for any kintl of 
mowi goodnes^ the ready recogmtkm of a generous motive or a 
lofty principle in his conduct, would almost overpower him; and 1 
have frequently seen it bring tears into his eyes. Similai'ly he 
writhed under calumny, or any misinterpretation of his moral 
character. ^It ismoretlian injustice/he once exclaimed, Mt is 
ingratitude. Men calumniate me; I would lay down my life to 
serve them.’ ” To a certain extent his moral enthusiasm warned a 
literary judgment which ought to have been independent of etuical 
irrolevancioa. A letter to Mr. Merivale, quoted in the PrelaUiry 
Memoir, affords a curious proof of the imperfection of Lord 
Lytton’s wsthetical taste. In opposition to liis accomplislied 
correspondent, he argued tliat Schiller was equal or superior to 
Qoeihe, because in Lord Lyttoii’s judgment Schiller exercised a more 
beneficial influence ou life and cliaractt^r. “ J ust as if, if they had 
lived in the same day (and tiiat day a serene artistic, one), it 
would have been the question botwoen Shakspearo and Milton—a 
question between width and height—Schiller prtisorves for ua 
what is most valuable to mon, the heroic standard.” The compa¬ 
rison is founded on an utter miscoiieuption of the standard of 
poetic excellence. Shakspeare was a far greater poet than I loot he, 
and Milton than Schiller-, but a critic who holds that Milhui ever 
approached to tlie transcendent elevation of Shakspeare may not 
inconsistently comparo the laboured declamation (jf Schiller with the 
spontaneous melody and the comprehensive imagination id’ Goethe. 
Neither Shakspeare nor Goethe devoted themselves to tlie task of 
pniHchiug, and Milton's roost elaborate sermon deviated into 
tt glorification of Satan. Schiller wrote spirited verses with a 
high moral purpose, and ho has his reward in th «3 prefovenco 
of those critics who prefer odilu-ation to the inspiration of genius. 
Jingravings of illustrations of the rarabloB for tlie use of schools 
may perhaps convey more religious and moral instruction than as 
many paintings by Titian; but utility is but casually connected 
with beauty. By far the best of Lord Lytton’s numerous fictions 
are those which have no professed moral purpose. In hi^ later 
works his didactic efiorts impair the value of stories which are 
happily for tho most part conducted with litMe reference to the 
author’s avowed and original intention. 


LKOVE’S COIiKELATlON OF PHYSICAL FORCES.* 

iho.so who know how busy is tho life of a successful ban-ister 
-L it is a matter of wonder how so many members of the Bar can 
find time to render themselves tun incut in s^ubjects unconnected witli 
their profession. Yet it would appear that the leisurtj which u 
judge may hope to enjoy is still smaller, for the tone in which Hir 
VV. It. Grove presents to the world this repuhlication of his con¬ 
tributions to science is so strikingly valedictory that it seems 
clear that ho entertains no hope of pursuing original researches 
ill the future. Not that he will bo heucoforlh Tost to science-, 
rather ho will there also be promoted from the bar to the boncli, 
and will i-ocognize and decide on the merits of scientific i-e- 
searches in which he may no longer take a part. In tlie full vigour 
of his intellect, it willlie long bofoi-e ho ceases to be one of the 
foremost uiimes in tlie catalogue of English pliprsicists, and one of 
those wliorte opinions on scientific points will be most eagerly 
.sought and lisUmed to. And in tliese days, when the spread of 
tho desire for scientilic knowledge is yet more remarkablo than is 
even the wondrous increase of that knowledge itself, such men arc 
scarcely leas needed than original observers. To gain cmdence among 
a large class of people one needs only to express one’s speculations in 
sonorously scientific pliniaeology; two or three passwords such as 
“ evolution,” “ conservation of force,”and the like, are sufiicient to 
givoritelity to the most unsubstantial fictions of minds which find 
no difficulty in being original bocause they are too confiwcd to bo 
accurate. And even among better liiinkera the race for priority of 
discovery leads to rash anticinatioiis of pos.Hible results which, wlicn 
presented, fiul woefully to ontain the necessary'support from the 
investigations which profess to have lod to them. At such a time 
us this, men of great scientific power who, though they have their 
own triumphs in past days to recount, are not now engaged in any 
special branch of reseai-ch, but content themselves with learning 
the results obtained by others, are specially useful. It is their 
reeoraiti^a that distinguishes the true man of science fn^m the 
chark^ j nay, if they will, the^ can prevent the more astute of 
our scientiflo men ftom iutercopimg the rewards and tho renown 
due to the more retiriuj^r for tho discoveries whicli they have been 
leas ea^ to trumpet forth than to miUce; though this is a thank- 
less task which few have the couraM or the devotion to under¬ 
take. But to hold such a place in the scientific world it is neces¬ 
sary to have won your spurs in some actual field of scientific 
research, and not merely to have been a carpet knight who has 
contented himself with talJcing about the exploits of others. Tho 
republicetion by Mr. Justice Grove of Ins smentillc writings, many 
or which were known but to a small circle, affords to nil an oppor¬ 
tunity of jnd gi^ how far this has been tbe ease with him, 

• Tk» CbriWo^iMWi of Fortum, Sixth Edidou. With other Qen- 

tribationi t» Seienoe. By the Hob. Sir W, B. Grove^ It Aw F.&9., one of 
the JtaOgee of her Cenct of Common Pisss. London^ Longiunns 
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So far as the general pubjic is concerned, the book will gain 
greatly from tbe fact that ^e author has been an experiWntaVand 
not a mathematical physicist. There are few papers in it which 
will not be readily understood bv those who have a practical rc- 
quAintance with the contents o{ a laboratory ^ though, so fax ae 
most of them are concerned, such an acquaintance wm be a uecss- 
aary preliminary, if not to tlieir king comprehended, at least to 
their being properly appreciated. It is true that such an ingenious 
speculation os that which purports to account for the forniation of 
logan stoiws by the action of the weather is intelligible to all, but 
the majority of the papem wo—as they should be—too tecli^cal 
in character for desuitonr reading, and will commend them¬ 
selves only to those who possess a fair knowledge of the 
principles of physics and the general manipulation of physical 
appiratuB. Fortunately this class is a krpe and ever-increasing 
one, and its members will appreciate highly the contents of 
this book. The exquisite adaptation of means to ends which 
marks the good exjieriraenter is abundantly evident Ibrougbout; 
and then" is moreover a spirit of caution in gencaulizing from re- 
eulte, and still more in accepting results as conclusive evidence of 
tho theories they appear to eupport, which is in striking contrast te 
tlx* gi neral tone or the writings of many scientific men of great 
cminenco. 8 acbqualit ics fully account fiir the bigh reputation wliich 
Mr. Justice Grove has acquired, in spite of the limited leisure 
that he has b<"ea able to dovote to the pursuits of science, and 
in spite of the fact that hw papers on scientific sulyects, even when 
collected, aro not moi-o than will onsily fill a decent-sized volnine. 
A >ei-y rhurjicterifctic paper ia tho one on the eflbct of heat upon 
liquids, which relattis to a aeries of experiments undertaken by 
him in ordia- to ascei-iain wliether the ])heuomeuA of botting 
u t‘ro duly accountod for by the ordinary thooiy that ebullition is 
duo l(» Iho Hoparation of the molecules of the fluid by tbe 
applioil. ThesH* experiments led him to the conclusion that thi.s 
cxplaunliou was far from being a satisfactory one, inasmuch as in 
all cases of boiling the fluid was not a pure fluid, but was mixed with 
some portion of ^K'niianunt gas ) aud he ultimately pronounces in 
favour of tho tlu*ory that cbullitiou is in reality due to tho 
evaporation of the fluid at the surface of the small bubbles of 
penuanout gas formed in the fluid by the action of the beat. Those 
experimeutB were mainly directed to obtaining cases of boiling 
under eirciunstiiucus which excluded the poasibibtj|r of the pnMsnce 
of porriiaLunit gas-, and after recounting the senes of aainiralcde 
contrivances by which ho combated tlie difliculties that, he met 
wit}i,»he proceeds to give a few remarks on the extreme difficulty 
of entirely isolating a substance from tbe surrounding air in a 
way lluit still permits of e.vperiments being made on it. He sums 
up tho results of his experionce of the diniculty of obtaining and 
m.aintaiuiug absolute purity of ingredients in refined experiments, 
in tho quaintly expro.ssfid despairing iittoi-auoe that in nature 
evtu-ything is to bo found in anything if wo carefully look for it” 
8uc)i controversies ns those respecting the spontaneous generation 
of living oi-j^-fLaisms would not perhaps have had so cho<]^uered a 
course had tbe supporters of the theory held this in mmd, Hor 
should we have beard of the retort that spontaueous goneration 
might lie readily demonstrated by tho use of judiciously dirty 
U‘.-t-tuU‘s. Not Unit this is the only case in which the cry of 
“ crucial experiment” has been raised so often tlmi wo have ceased 
to heed it, or that tho fault is by any means confined—eitber in 
that or in any other case—to tfie woiikl-bo discoverers of new 
truths. Want of srif*ntific caution is prevalent in all stdiools 
of tliolight; ii’U a mental or moral weakness which bolongs to the 
individual and not to tlie creed. 

But, after all, it will bo by none of tbe papers now fur tbe first 
time republi.slied tliat Mr. .lusLice (irovo will maiulv be re- 
mombored. Their practical n-.'^ults will, indeed, not bo forgotlon, 
and spociali-sts will doubtless long contimio to road them lor tho 
stylo and the iiccurncy of tho thought they contain—an accuracy 
which we scaretdy dare to impugn even in a single instance, 
though we cannot i'ei*l sure that a somewhat ambiguous passage 
in the paper uii the Jlefieetiou of Light from mujimlesceui surfaces 
dfH'.s not .s]ic*iiii of the interference of lighis that are derived from 
dillereiit Boiirces. But, like all such papera, they cease to be im- 
port.int wlu'u tlie information they give has become part of the 
ordinary lore oi science. Fur ditl’oreut is tho ease of such utter¬ 
ances ns his wcll-kin)w'u lectures on the “Correlation of Physical 
Foreo.s,” of wliich it has been well said 1,liat one can wish only a 
single word altered, and that is the all-important word“correk- 
tiou.” Such productions as these, which mark an e]ioch in theannads 
of Bcienee, never lose their value | i^ay, we may go further and say that 
their value is positively diminished by their being altered to keep 
pace with the ailvance of the line.s of thought which they iuitiom, 
A gi'iiud generalimtiou such as that of the identity of all forms of 
force, when once published abroad, is so suggestive that it speedily 
becomes useless to catalogue the oxeiuplifioationa of ita appheation 
that are supplied by various classes of phenomena, or the support it 
has received from subsequent experiments } and when it k once fully 
established^ the sole interest that attaches to tho early works whico 
treat of it is not duo to their sicientific completeness but to their 
early date. And, above alL it is important to preserve as much as 
possible the exact form of the first announcements of such a 
goneralkation, andtliis for reasons far higher than mere iwtiquarian 
coQsideratituis. Nothing is more useful ns well m inteteit^og 
than to contrast the wild and uttsupporled deductions tliat are 
drawn from isuch a generalisation when once goneially admitted 
■ with the caiitious and guarded applications of it that irm 
by Ihe original diecovorcr. The man who first ascextahui ih* 
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proeenco of gold in a country otherwise than by iicscblent reads 
not tet Kimself be enticed "into 'stopping at particular spots 
however tempting, but follows steadily some course which must 
show him the presence of that which he seeks, if it he there at all. 
For to him the question is one of success or total failure, nud with¬ 
out a certainty of gold being at all events near, it would be the 
madness of the unintelligent trefisuro-seelior to attempt mining at 
all. But the crowd that flock thither to avail lliemst'lves of his 
dUqovery feel no such restraints. To tijem it is hut a choice of 
where to seek, and thousands will light on spots far richer tliantho 
one chosen by the original discoverer, yet which he had deliber¬ 
ately passed over in his research. Just so is it with the discoverer 
of a great generalization like thost*, of the Correlation of Forces and 
Development. Many a follower of Grove and Darwin may have 
discovered more interesting instances and illustrations of the ap¬ 
plication of toeir great theories than did the discoverers themselves; 
and, if prescience ho <lefined as the assertion of w'hat is at the time 
uukuovsm but will subsequently bo found to ho triu!, then have 
these disciples in their cheap and random prophecies often sur¬ 
passed their masters in prescience. But it is not such e.vploits 
that science loves to honour. In her eyes the value of Ihe advaiu'e 
made is not moaeured by the extent of country passed over, but by 
the difDcultios of the path, and the meagre reports of the first man 
who has penetrated into an unknown laud are far more precious to 
her than the detailed descriptions of tbo travellers wlio luivo jogged 
at their ease through tlie leugtii and hroadtli «d‘ flie Iniid which his 
labours opened out to (hem. It is thus of the gr**Hte.st iuiportamv 
that the toxt of work.s like tins Cnrrvtation of Phym'dl Fonrn should 
be kept as much ss possible in tlicir origimil form, ami that addi¬ 
tions should renuiin unincorporated tlmrewith. For though, 
doubtless, the scientific world was nearing the discovery from more 
than one quarter, and though it may have occurred independently 
to other minds, yet the lecture, which Mr. Grove delivered in 1842, 
followed by the c.ourae in 1843, may fairly claim to have been the 
first clear enunciation of the idea of the substantial identity of all 
forms of force, AVe would willingly have had these lecturiis 
in the form in which they wnn’o actually »leliveved, hut this 
cannot now bo, though some of the most important p.assagc's of the 
1842 lecture aro given in the preface to tho present work. 
But, as a whole, we may feel certain that th-‘idenlity has been 
preserved, for tho author has confes:8edlv been anxious*to preserve 
it for reaaoLB similar to t hose of which we have been speaking. 
And, as educated men in England, at all v\cm(s, look his 
Correlation of Phym-al Forces us the boolc fiaun which they first 
learnt the now familiar id( 3 as of wdiich it treats, we, may be «UTe 
that it will bo long beforu it ceases to bo treated with special 
favour, and it will he long heforo any rival work, hov\ever full or 
complete, will be more eagerly sought ufOn- tlian the, book which 
taught so early and so well the unity of llie forces of miluro; a 
discovery of such vast and wdde-re.iching importance that even 
now we are but dimly conscious of its full slgniticance. It needs 
but the complementary discovery of the unity of the inateriul 
components of the uni verse-the, diMuolitioii of the tenipor.ary 
and self-contradiclury Jiypotliesis of an ether w'liicli now disligiires 
scienco—to give to the dvnauiies of tho unixerso (ho simplicity 
which Newton’s great discox cries foreshadowed. 


iDr)L.\'rTn\* 

I F Mr. Julian Tfaxvihorne’s eceoml book were not bis seeond, one 
would bo inclined to think far more highly of its author’s 
capacities and probahle future. JJis first worlv, IJirsstnif was full 
of extravagance, but full also of promise. 11 is jire.^ent perlbnu- 
ance cannot bo said to fulfil that promise. That tho younger 
Huwthonio is gifted with a poxver which, judged by tho standard 
of ordinary uoxels, is great, cannot be tloiibted. Nor can it bo 
doubted that ho has misused that power. It is a coiiimon enough 
experiencis that tho consciousness of stomgtli hfuds its possessor 
into extravagance; und this cun be jiardoiied in tho case of a 
novice. Tho oxtravagauco mav bo reraoxH'd while tlio power will 
roimiiii. 'rims it is with the singer who is endowed with a strong 
voice. lie wdll delight iu ]iroducing a mere volume of sound Lintil 
oxporionco has taught him that nat ural force must be educated and 
tempered by art. 'riius it is also wdili the joung writer who feels 
that he lias ideas btiyoiul tho general scopi, and words apt to 
embody lliorn. There is, imfort unattdy, tins diHerenoe between 
the two cases. Were tho singer to rejecit the experience of pro¬ 
fessors, and insist on trusting^im'rely to his natural gifts, the 
experience of tho public w'oiild soon convince him of his error. 
But to the mass of the reading public the most obvious want of 
training and attention to art in the making of a fiction appears 
to bo ho objection. It is enough for them if there lU^ some 
touches of strength or originality in the book, some qualities 
which will bring a new sensation to their noveMaded minds. 
Sometimes indeed it is enough if there are none. Whether this 
Btate of things indicates an increasing want of ideas among readers 
or wiitors or both, or whether it is more happily only a passing 
form of fashion, is a question canablo of discussion. It is ^possible 
that it is an instance on a largo scale of that extravagance 
imringiug from power which is exemplified individually in 
idolatry. It is but a abort time a^o in the history at civilization 
that the capacity and tasto for reading became universid. Perhaps 
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the indiscriminate grooJ for fiction is analogous to the cheat notes 
which the scjirco taught singer hurls foi'tli. One effect oi such a 
condition of allairs is that an author of any unusual ability can 
choose between tlie succt*ss of securing an immediate, if momen¬ 
tary, attention aiui the more real Bucc,f*ss which is dear to the U'uu 
artist. Mr. ilawtborno has apparently chosen tho former of these 
alternatives. 

Tho lesser seems to have inherited the love which distinguished 
tlie groat lluxvthorue, of relieving tho workaxlay aspect of the 
tangible world by isasting over its actors and events a mist bor¬ 
rowed from roa'lms fantastic, imagined, or even supernatural, 
lie t!ikos tho same th'light which his father did in imagining such 
combinations as might, so far as the laws of physics are con¬ 
cerned, hike place in everyday life, but which as a matter of 
I'.xperienco never do. 1 le bos tho same perception of tho fine irony 
of circninstances which wns used witli so much effect by the 
author of the ISlarble J'Viun. For the possession of these qualities^ 
vvliich nre as likely to be iiiheriled us imitated, it would bo unfair 
to quarrel xvitli tlie writer of Idolatry. It is not unfair to bhumj 
liim for the use to which he has put them. Tho delicate ininal- 
pable v«;il witli which the father was wont to hint mther than 
to establish a connexion between the real nud the fanciful world 
iHiComes gToss, and thtn-efore incredible, in tbo hands of tho eon. 
Fpon those doubtful points of eerie iuisgination which tlie father was 
vv(mt to glide lightly ]jy, as if half doubting their existence him¬ 
self, the son malu^s an appreciable pause, and thus .at once destroyw'X 
his reader’s belief. And as soon as tho improbability of circum¬ 
stances and c'liaracti'rs Idthcrto unknown is made clour and mani¬ 
fest ibelr charm is dispelled. Sueh a comparison as that which 
we have iuslituted would bo unfair were not the likeness und iin- 
likeiies.s between the, two writers so patent that they cannot t'seapo 
ohserx'atiou. Jt is not only hi the details of his work, but in its 
voiy essence, that Mr. Julian Hawtliorno's too heavy hand produce.s 
a disagreeable imprt‘ssioii. To build a romance upon utterly im¬ 
probable cveuta is tho acknowledged privilege of the novelist, so 
long iis be cim deceutly disguise their improbability. When lie 
chooses subjects xvliicli arxi not (Uily unlikely, but also revolting, ho 
c,vct‘e.ds bis prerogative. 

Mr. Ilawtborno makes a considerable demand upon his reader’s 
ower of accepting tho improbable at the xery beginning of his 
ttolf in the matter ofoiu! (if its ohavaclors. This personnire’a first, 
appearance upon the scene may bo qiuded as a fair specimen of tlm 
nulhor’s deacriptivo slvle, which i^t limes rises to greater bhllinncy 
and picturesquenoss, but which in this passiige has tho .advantago 
of not being disfigured by such phrases as ‘‘ soem to glimpse his 
ima jeslie ligiire,” or ** the air coloured (for ‘‘ toolc tho coknu' ol ") 
delicate pink.” This character i,s discovered a,s an Egyptian lioy 
of high rank standing upon the bank of tho Nile, ink) xvhicli ho 
jdutiges for a b.itlio, thoughtless of ciinviits: — 

Tlie siilalc Nile c'iitcli(“i liiin softly in liis rool nrins, danrUtw him, ki^-..'s 
him, llattfi-s him, •wooc'S him impn’oi^ptihly onward. Now, he ia Ihr fn»m 
shore, and the niultitiuliiious fetU of the <111 rent are huriying him .‘oviiy. 
The diiw moving host is much iio'iror than it was u minute ago—. mh-ius ii» 
he iii-'liiiig tDwmdn him, iu spile, of the la/.iiK',ss of ihoinijx-Jliiu> hroi ya-. TJn' 
hoy, .'is yet iineon.sciiiu'i of liis [wril, now ghsucos slmrowards nndsic.s Ih.' 
h.uiks xvhicl jiast. Tho iiowd of h(ith«‘is is alrcaily far beyond hejiriiig, ^ i t, 
fiighteui'd and \M>ary, he waaU-s liis renniining Htrength hi fnutle.ss sh»»uis. 
Now the di’ccilfu) eildn-s, hiloly .So soft and friendly, xvhirl Jiini d(u\n in 
ruthless exultiilion. lie xvill never reiu'li the shore, good swimmer Ihuiigh 
h<“ he. 

Hark! xvliat jilmigod iVoro the hunk—xvhat hlaek thing moves toward, 
him aerosH the wjiter? ’I'lv' iroeodilo ! eomirig yitli tears in his i-ye.s, and a 
long grin of serried tctfth, (Joining 1—the ugly fHaily head is always nearer ami 
ne.-irer. 'the hoy Hcriain.s, hid \4lio should hear him ? He feels whether the 
(ali.Miian he yet uiouiid liis m ek. Mo sereams again, calling in Indf delirium 
upon his di'iid itioIIot Meanwhile, the scaly Mi<mt is close upon him. . , . 

A m.'iny-voieed phoiil. close at hand, a .s])la»)iing of poles in (lie water, a 
rii»pling 4if eddies against, the boat’s boxvs ! As (ho boy dnlbs by, a blne- 
eyod, X ellow-bearded viking swings liim.self from the lialy.ard, ciUehes him, 
]iiillh fiim on board with a jerk and a shove—.safe,! The long grin Miajn 
together in vain behind him. 'I'he boy lies on the deck, a X'ision of people 
with leg-coverings and other oddities of costumeMviiiiming before, his eve.s: 
one ol them siijiports Ids head, ;md bends over him a round, good iiatilretl, 
.sjiertjieled fuee. Above, a beautiful Hug, striped nud starred with white, 
blue, and n;d, flaps indolently ngniust the must. 

Furtber on— 

We enteh iniperfeet glimpses of the Kgvptinn lad, steadily g»-owing up 
t<i be a tall young uniu, Ho dresses in European elothes, and lives ami 
moves amid civilised surrouiulirigs: Egypt, with her Pyramids, palms, and 
rlvei, xro .SCO no more. 'I'lie jiriesfs son seems now immersed in studie.s; ho 
dev4*lop,H a genius for imisie, and p;iinting, and diligently stores his mind 
xvith other than Egj’ptian lore. With him, or never far away, xvo see a 
pi rson oonsiderubly older than the student, good-natured, whimsical, round 
of head and face, and insignifleant of fuatiire. Towards him docs the student 
obsei ve the profounde.st deference, lama heforo him, and addrea^ him aa 
“ Ma.ster Hiero,” or “ Master Glyphic.’* Ma.ster lliero for hi« pvt calls the 
Egyptian “ Manet ho,’’—from which xve might infer tho latter’s descent from 
the renowned historian of that name—hut will not Insist upon this genealogy. 
As for the studies, we fancy they ti ad towards thtiology; the deseendaiit of 
Eprptian priests is to become a Gbristiau clergyman! Nevertheless, he 
still w’ears nis ta1i.HiuaQic ring. Does he believe it saved him l^rom the 
crocodile ? does his Christian enlightenment not set him free from such 
siqicratition ? 

This conversion of an Eg}'ptian youth into an American clergyman 
is curious enough. More curious still is tho fact that he is adopted 
by an eccentric gentleman, the Master Hiero Glyphic of the pas¬ 
sage just quoted, with a perfect craze for everything that is Egy^ 
tian, so that he builds an Egyptian temple out of one hw 
of his house. Standing at an altar in this temple the Kev« 
Manetho Glyphic performs the marriam service fbr Thor 
Helwyse, an Americanized Dane, meat pf limb and voice, and 
Helen, sister to Hiero Glyphic, 'mth whom Mfmetho is des- 
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perately in lovo. Most curious of all, however, is the 
attempt at portrayal of Munothoe chaiacter. With thf! malice 
and all hut the capabilities of Mepliistopheles ho (iomhmcs the 
patient cunniuf^of la^o and the tender susceptibilities of >V erther. 
It would bo difficult to find a more impossiole monster. Of lliis 
the author himself seems to have become in some sort ctmscious, 
for he has scattered hints throufrhout his story that tho Kev. 
Manetho was more than a little mad. This is but .a weak device, 
however, and rather increases than lessens the impopsibility of the 
character. Tho author’s intention seems to hav(^ lK‘«>,n to produce 
a great effect by depicting a character full of hitherto unprobed 
contrasts. The intention is neither ill conceived nor impossible of 
execution. 13 iit the author has failed to execute it. The means ho 
has employed are too violent and inartistic. In contrasts of cha¬ 
racter there must be a certain coherence, just us in music there 
are certain discords which may, and certain others which may not, 
be properly employed. The autlior hiis resorted to a merely 
meclmnical trick to heighten hi.s effect by speaking i)f Maiii‘1 he as 
“ the clergyman ” whenever ho is employed upon any peculiarly 
fiendish piece of wickedness. 

Far bott(5r drown is Balder, the son of Tljor Jlelwystr, Manetho'a 
old rival. If he is not perfectly real, ho is at lea‘'t net pmfectly im¬ 
possible and monstrous. There i.s a brightness and cheerfulness 
about him wliich is an agreeable relief to tho ninrKy extravagance 
of Miiiietho and the soliUry casllo which ho inli('riti*d from hi.s old 
patron with the 2'idiculou.s name. Balder may ho .siip|)o.se(l to 
typify a fi»rni of modern faith or unfiiilh, as Manellio does one. of 
omer growth. Tho idolatry to which oacli of tlie chief cliaraetcrs 
in the bot)k has given him or lierself up takes in Balder Helwyso 
the form of an inordinate Ixdief in self, .springing from much .^uc- 
coa.sfiil dealing with the world, and the knowJetIgo of tho manners 
and cities of many iniMi. From tliis idolatry Balder is converted 
by the softening intluenee of failure and trouble, just as the other 
personages are convorled each from their own special worship in a 
special way. The ropresentatifin of a character true and noble, but 
hardened by success into surpiissing egotism, which is dissolved by 
an apt series of events, would bo well enough. Only one aecius tt) 
have read of a certain llapluud Abon F/.ra, and a certain Tom 
Thurnall in tho writings ol .Mr. Cliarles Kingsley, who have fore¬ 
stalled Balder Holwyse both in his egotism and his conversion. The 
parallel may of (Njurse bo accidental. In tbnt ca.si* we can only be 
as sorry for Mr. Ilawthorno as Puff is for himself in tho Critic. 

Manetho’a whole being after he has married Thor llelwyse to 
the woman whom he himself* adoyes becomes absorbed in the idea 
of vengeaneo. This idwi ho proceeded to carry out by kiJnappiug, 
as he thinks, Balder IIoIwtso's twin-sister and cairying her oil' to 
his solitary ciustle. Here with a devilish ingei.uity he conceives 
tho plan of educating her so that she shall mistake good fur evil 
and evil for good, ami returning her to her supposed fatlier wlien 
her education is complete. Tho latter part of this plan is frustrated 
by tlui death of 'J’hor llelwyse, tho former by the innate good¬ 
ness of (inulenmh, by which remarlfable name the girl is known. 
Tho study of a girl brought up entirely sequeHtoi-ed from all 
human intiiiences save one, and that one of so appal¬ 
ling a kind as Manotho's, is a new idea, and liero and 
there there aro indicatiou.s that tho e.\celleiic»> of it.^ execution 
w'ill correspond to its novelty. The liones rai.si'd by such indica¬ 
tions are doomed to disappointment. Tlic author manages jiUvavs 
to fall short of the mark. If he failed altogether to approach It, 
tho effect wouhl not bo nearly so irritating. I’hl.s is one of the 
weak)ie.sses of hunjan nature which a writer should weigh well 
before setting himself a dillicuH la.''!;. He should remember that 
readers will have much less toleration for him who (loi!s that which 
is nearly good than for him who does that wliicli i.s in no way 
good. In tho latter cast? their attention is not seriously dis- 
turbe<i. In the former it is aroused only to be disappointed. Tliat 
which most nearly approaches to goodness in tliis part of Idolatn/ 
is the first meeting between Balder and Guulciujih. What follows 
hard upon this—the eunposed oaiastiopho on which tl)e revenge 
of Manetho turns—is so horribly revolting that one is nsUjuuded 
at Mr. Hawthorne’s dealing with such an incident in the pnges 
of a romai]ce. Mr. Ix^slie ytcplien in his last book said, 
with picturostpie terseness, “ Poe was a kind of Hawlhorno fuul 
delirium tremens.” Tho luttiT part of the. younger Haw- 
llioriie'rt book recalls^ this expression. The final and real catas¬ 
trophe i^f IfhUdry is a most lame and impotent concliisioii, for 
which it is most aiflicult t« assign any reason b**youil tlie unworthy 
one of a desire to finisli the novel with a startling effect. If such 
was the writer's object, he would have been vvi.se to employ a less 
hackneyed incident. 

There is one character in Idolatry described wi»h a skill and 
delicacy which are almost worthy of the author of the Scarlet 
Letter. Unfortunately this character lias nothing to do willi 
the movement of the book, and is merely introduced as a picluro 
by the way, so that it is possible to draw the iufercr.ce that tlie 
success of the effort is due to its not being sustained. Mr. Ma-c 
Gentle W’os tho president of a baiik in Boston, and nn old friend of 
Balder’s father, so that Balders first visit upon liia arrival in 
Boston from KuroM was for him. Why ho was president of the 
bank nobody exactly knew, tor no one ever paid any attention to 
his idusLS on finance:— ^ 

liStnoone hastily infer tliat the accomplivhod gciitlentim of vvhnn wo 
speak was in anv sense a sham. No one could ho luoiv, true to liiuiseU’ and 
to his profession-s. But, if we may Iiasaid u coiijcctun:, liy never hroathed 
the air that other men breathed} nuuthovsun than ours Hhoau for him; 
the world that answered to his senses was not our world. Ilia life, in (•hurt. 


was not human life, ytt, so cUiwIy like it that the two might be said to 
corrv'tjKuid as a face to its rolk otiou in (lio mirrer; Jictual coiitiict licing in 
both < uses alike impoi«iblo. No doubt thf world and he knew of tho bariiiw 
lietwocu tliem, thoiiglj’noithfr said so. The fomcr, with its usual happy 
U'lnpcramfiit, Was little aflected by the scparaliim, smiM good<natur^Uy 
upon the latter and never troubled itself oImiui the difticnlties in tho way 
or Khaking hands. Hot Mr. Madientlo, being only a singly itvilvlduai, 
IMM'hap.s fvit lonely and mkI. Kithcr iie was a ghost or the world wax. tu 
rt)iith he may have believed liiinsolf to Iw tins only real fleaU and blowl; 
mt in later years the tfriilde weight of tic: woild*H majority against him 
lonvd him to the oiipoaite con<lu5ion. And here at last wc'ro he and Ibn 
world at one! 

Su|)|»ose, instead of listening to adeaeription of this good old gentleman's 
persem, we take, a look .a him with our ow'n eyes ? There i.s tio danger of 
dislurliing him, however Im-iy he may l>e. Tlie inner retreat is ver}" small, 
iiiid aa iiesit as Ihoiigli an old'maid lived in it. The furniture looks as gowl 
ns new, but i.s subdued to u tone of sober maturity, ami •■hirnes in so well 
with the general effect that one .soaroely notices it. 'Die poliiHhcd talde is 
inouriled in dark niormro: khind the lioise-luiii-eovorctl .-\rm-chair in a 
grey marble munlel-pleec, ovoisluidowing an open grate with poUnheJ bais 
and fire utensils in the Knglish style. During llic inter months a lump 
of (’aiiuel cold is always buniitig there ; hut the llaim', even on the coldest 
days, is too iiiueli on Its good behaviour tu give out u vt-iy decided heat. 
Over the niantel-piecn hangs a crayon eojiy of Correggio’s Heading 
Magdalene, the only touch of sentiment in the room, and that iierhnps act n 
dental 1 

Tho concrete nature of the President’s .surroundings is at first i>erpk\ing, 
in view of our theory about his diameter. Dut it must be evid- nt that the 
w'<»rld euiiid never provide liiin with fuinituro corresponding to the texture 
of his mind ; and lienee In- wouhl instim-iivcly lay hold of whatever w.m 
commou'plaec and iiun-committiil. If he could ivalue notliing oiitt^klo 
JiiinM*lf, ho might at least n niovc whiilcver would di.strm l him from inward 
eoiucmplathin. There is, however, one juticlo in this little room which wo 
muht not omit (o notiir. It is a looking-gluas, and it hangs—of all pla*'cs 
in the ivorld—right over Mr. M.-ictientle’s Ktandmg desk, in tho embrasure- 
of the window. As often a.s he looks up he beholds the refieetionof Ids 
nilfured ami sad lineal pliysiognoiiiy, with a glimpse of ilusky wall beyond. 

Js he a vain rii.'ui ? 11 is worst enemy (had he one) would not call 

that. Nevertholes.s, Mr. MartIcntle takes a pathetic comfort inthiaamall 
mirror. No one, not even him-idf, could tell whe-rofore; but we fancy it. 
to Ih’ like that an exile feels in soeiug a picture of his birlh-plaow, <ir 
heuung a strain of his iiulive music.. The mirror shows him somelhiug 
more real, to his sense, than is anything outsidu of it. 

There id another passage in the book which we are tempted to 
quote in order to sliuw that Mr. Hawthorne haa citpocitios for 
Iminour and observation wliicli he would do well to cultivate, in 
place of tho ill-ordered fantasies which lie has indulged in. 
Hclwysc, thinking that he has killed a man in a atrugglo, has his 
IxiRrd sbttveu off by a little barber ns a uiea-suro of precmitloii. 
The barber asks him if he has ever attimded camp mootings;— 

“ No ? ” continued the linlo man, who, by long practice, had acquired a 
wonderful knack of interpreting Milenoes : ’‘Well, it’s a great thing, sir I 
and a right curious thing e^pc^■icnrillg religion is, t»io! A great biessing 
I’ve found it, sir } there’.s a pence dwells uitli me, ns the ininislei' right 
along nil the tune now. Docs the razor please, you, sir? Ah! 1 was a 
wild ami godless being once, ttiough itlwiiys considereil smart with the 
razor; Satan never took my eunning hatul, us the I'lM-t says, away from nw. 
Yea, there was a time, sir, when I was how-d'y’-do with .ill the hlood*) {iixiiind 
the place, and a good busiue^s I used to do out of tliem t«Ki, sir; hut. re)i- 
giun’s a peace there's no under.staiiding, ns the good Lhs'k says, and if 1 
don't make all I used to, 1 save twice u.s much, and that’s the good of it. 
Mr 1 Ih'HU‘tl-fiU chin is your’s, sir, 1 deihiro I" 

“ Do you believe in the orthodox faith ? " asked Ilelwvsc ; ” in miracles, 
and the. 'I'rinlty, and so forth ? ” 

*' Kverything we're told to believe in I beli<M e, I hope, sir ; and aa quick 
as 1 Jiear anything more, whv, I’m reaily to believe that nl.so, provided, 

I only it comes through orlhmiox channels, as tho saying is. Ah, sir, it’s 
the unquestioning Iwlief that brings the h.ippiiicss ; I wouldn’t haveuiu- 
I tiling cxjilained to me—not if 1 could! niuL my luith is •‘uch th:it w.'iat 
I goc>, against it I never would ludieve, not if you ]irove(l it to mu in black 
and w’hite, sir. Lovely skin, yours, sii—just like a woin.in’a ! The iii- 
tollect is a snare, Chat’s what it i.s.—Ah, yea! Von think with me, sir, 
don't you ? " 

AVorc Ihc whole of Mr. Hawthorne's work rpul in merit to tho 
two extracts which wc have made, wo might ivjoico in I'.u; advent 
of a new writer of iMinauce. As it ia, we can only bo .sorry that 
he did not put away Idolatry for a year or two bclore he thought 
of publisliiiig it. 

GKNKfi.VL snr.UMAN ON WAIl.* 

FXEIt.VL SlIEIl.MAN’iS name in his profes.siim would ho 
T bullicient excuse for his oH'eriug his opinions on it. No otlier 
emum.inder, always excepting attracted so nuu-h attention by 
Ills achievements during the great Americfin Cdvil War. Tlie 
i (l<»gged persoveronco and relentless energy cf Grant, tho power 
wiiich he had, and indeed occa>iionally misused, of pushing 
on liis men, his long and complicated campaign.s on the 
Mississippi and Tennessee—these were less tilted to win liim 
fame than such a stroke of genius in strategy o-s that which 
accomplished the famous miireh across Georgia, or even tho not 
le.s.A dillicult feat of pushing such a gener.if as Johnston, bent 
on obstinate defence, step by step back, for tho hundred miles that 
biDuglit the invader into the heart of tne South at Atlanta. Should , 
the work ever appear ofwhicli tho es.say nowpublislied in Americjui 
journals is declaivd to be the tinil chapter, we may be sure that it 
will be read with almost as much interest in Europe as in the 
writer's own country, even did not this fragment prove abundantly 
that General Sherman knows how to dcficribe as well as to leach, 
and has an observation not leas keen in deducing military le.i'wns 
from experience than in seijtingthe strategical fealuies of a tract of 
country or the imporiant points of a battlc-tiold. 

I • The MUitaru Lmmh» of the War. I<y W. T. Sherman, Gciwral of the 
Array of tho Unucil States. Being tho coueluding Chapter of an Uupab- 
I liaheU Memoir of KveuU of the War. 
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AVlicn General Grant vtas clutf 1 Jht itltui m i oS h ^ jl co at 
the heart of tlie rosiilar forces ul llie Ih put)li( ^ 1 u it irilH I > his 
luobt tiiistod lieutenant, aiul < ircuin-tauci■» i i 1 t> ii lo t'ln 
olhte» though robbed of much of it*' inipoitii h\ lh loistuit 
rcduc lions euforctd bv Congrts^, almu'-t n p n u 11 o a It his 
tenuTO of il bo, as is gt nrlally midei-tooil In u is >n \vh> (( Jiu il 
Sheiuiiin has wilhhrld In*! hlh^ iv rl hi < npn'ir i Uini* 
im\triinbly invohed \>ilh tin uputitioaot nlhi ikw rMiig 
undei him, it hmy lx hmg hot )i th a\ ild wiiM nih,., i i I 
by lus views ot the eMu' iiiwluthli s],ut 1 ili-^ is tl) n 
to be irgrcttul ainco it is iiipi^'sihli I > do lot tint Ih f u il 
strn'’gJis ot i866miiI iSyn < ( u m i n I > m li m 'ujii I 
to isuiio i\lnil oui ml u t u a w ii whidi t i n u \ t i i 
wiiH ^noio diilicull () lollo\\ ml ti i<l i t ul lli i i ii 
caincd on oitr gi uud iln idv i/niimu 1) i li u J i ) 
hist 1 } Ml inwhile lien i il sh luuui h h • h i l ^ j il hi 
conclusions without the dili on whi li ih s o 1 1 t w 

must arct pi Iheni m thiv (oiint>u m Ih 1 ti ni IH i i 
Imown of tlio wiitiifl di i«(tn,thil tin i is l i \\ i i t 1 
found 111 this n nuIhihh » wim h h < nl I i (1 li ]i i 
suppoit of Ills loiiMctu ns 111 ilion »■ in I In dl *1 P 

to Indi ibriu I \i 1 wlun I PI I i >[ pil i \i 1 i 

chisio IS niav )« chi]l(n>-id ii ni ii\ ] md 1 it lit \ hi 

dispuh ihiui will ul 11 ist iiiiiit ih li In il • % il i 

winch hi points tin mold il llu 1 il tli t k \ t t » I t d ] 
his p( n 

Ini fs IV i pn s with i mill I i wl h t li I t 

of ViMiiK i will ] I ih 1 } "s Ik ).,ui1 I 1 , 1 til I 111 I 

tlio "Sutli <18 t ) till lutaintv nl nipliii d u i i lli 1 it 
must 1 P( III r in'* mudi uli i lo lli S illi I i th v u lot 

si vi pi pillv wind] Sli iiuui linn I Jll\ i nl 1 
tin v\ (I, intui illv iiidi li i d tj>l\ "• i ili\ t i i li J 

poljl (il hiimiitii 111 t 111) d I It th I nit ii 1i- 

ui mv is d piinliar \ liu m th ni li i In i li Nat' ii 

inmiin scntiiunit, In hdd iru^nt ml i ni) 1 ’\m i iP ii i i i ltd 

PuskI i1 I im ohi s did in It w mil iinilntl v\ n I i iii- 
timnU withttimril liii',., ill i\^ i I n t I s i 1 1 i n th 

Con (odii rtf silk, and IS mil V i P( i li 1 iiii h i iii i uli 1 I 

iiduidi 1 ill the o iilii 1 th alsol S nnwln P illi( i ii 

w s wont to uidiilg d I n,, th r uvint I i i t hi u 1th I lit 
fti-ling hctvMi n till two s i turns li 1 1 I m > ml itt i I lint 

it Wiis nms'tiiv ihi V di old ]ml W h t I i 1 11 i mv 

othiusin his suit in d )nht 1 lit im I ii th« 1 'I i I 
mrU aclion t d n l>v i itun il tli Suiilli i iiiist ll 

UniiTi duvMil lint tin \ 1 m i-w tlin own d nl)/ in i h 

On tho otki litmd, m tlu \ iih tli h n to liivc h i 
mi\‘uicol nume nicsoluli n witu a i un i di n ii L 1 1 , j 

or at hast to judi ml not ti sn. tmi < ml w ii wn Ih nlv 
possible solntii n ol the puliVniot th Inn su lli idini i u 
of the ii,,)it to ptcidi Ilini wm u Is < t l i n w rum ntU I 
against I luon ])i sis hdoK 'shdiuuii i^iudliis llu in Lonisi uu 
and wint to tli \oilh, Mt m nths iMnw nils \ t 11 ih, 
llurr w IS not a Hingh i,.n it pupinl n ll \i is I i thn 
ll isnn he goi s on to nl 1, tliiit the pi o[ k i th "s juih l> niui 
convuii id tint tho t III tlu k util will pn illmiin usmli iwmdU, 
uud thni luult IS well thus( niihh 11 iiuiiiil to m t > th w ii Vt 
auviitc,as in nniiv smiihir msi s \ mt ol pi [ n i i ii ( m 
only < m^id iiddiiii n d » \piiisi i d hi m i 1 1 Id idlnw i Is 

and iveiv div s dd i\ hd n tlu li ll I lint 'snn tn i us I 
the Ninth t I icli n hid pi ihihlv to hi pul 1 i all iw i Is 1 v 
wiiPolstiiti ’■sLii.h it h ist SH in-i t ' 1) (< nn il‘slu i ii m s vilw 
ol lim polUli t III tliu lum , n i»r.udul ii in lli \)ituin uU 
Wopii stromtlusi to sj d )l tlu, luoit t hn d puls <i his 
t'SspV 

llu. tost hution contains u'•tiuiv ol Viniimn nnl)^ oi'/'mHi- 
tion \s numt pooplu lu .iwim, thi I iiitid ^lati 1 uc 1 dl >wi I 
that }i lull ll sv slim of oui own whidi, is i inli, mil t s tin it i- 
lUttiL in Ibilt dioiiidinlii d,anddisliihiilisitiiitu inunihi 1 1 1 smdl 
conipmus VspiiJpli iiL soiipt]nst now to t d ♦ riusiiJutn suh 
1110 Id I jiidiUiy I \iilli mt, It IS H Will ti pniitonl tint thm 
IS I g od ill d to bi Slid i n h ;tli suits hd ui i siimm^ tint lu 
LOU p mils with iiwdliiun iii llu right thiMfs iimlu dlciumi- 
atiiUL^ IliLV 111 olwiiuisl) suitihV liu „ii it umiisthitau to 
light girTt hit til H in 1 Ul )|)c—ll loriioitliii u is n U in^i the 
rius''Jiin (imp on, oi boiul tiiuivdnd t »i it(siuh s llu did 
cimil ill) ot oui own luw iliiU h iK), is b i mnip, th in tii/ I 
tactical unit ol inl.Lntiy im ivwlu u imdthi Ilwi i olhmsth u m 
heustd with it, loii&isliiitly witli dhnnm, tin h Itn 1 i tin 
Tutioii that pa)S for linping inonuou& i idiis ulwiits n uh Iml 
thtbo rca^rnis do not appl> at all m ihi i me ot vine =(. dtiinl 
along minute fionlici toils in time ol peace, and not hkdv to b< 

1 iigdy augnu nttd in wai, 4ijicc Vnu iican i vpciu m t lias alu id) 
tthowii lint It IS iiupoSBiblo to i ihu thi K^iiliis to any gu it 
BtiLiigth whdfei M)lunlieift luo be mg toimid ml i sepanio ugi- 
meuls This wdl incvitdil) be the nation d phn in tlu lutiae as 
in the past, and Vnu iican oi ••ani/Uion mint hi picpaud to cope 
■with the ddhcultv And this lirings (u tutid Slu innn to uinuik 
with gi'cat torcc lint, amce tlio snudl icgnlu aini) ol llu I nion 18 
to servo (hull) as themodd on whu li a 1 ugn volnnln i aim) may 
at any time bo iais(d,lhuc is all the moio u is u to lookclosel) td 
ita organnatiou Uho pmseut airiugeimnt ot thu companies is 
obviously faulty in bo lai as it mahes the /■ogiiuLiit sj tcially difFi- 
cull to Bubdnide lie would thereloa bo lai tullow the (nimaus 
as to make hia iieace regiment ot thiee Biiiall hattnhuiis, of 
eouxae ineroasing the compauieBto twelve, and thus lonuing bandy 
little oommandB for detached service. But in war be would stm 


tluoAvtli. wh .1 mt. >n. stionghHUihon,appnrenth lodging that 
au> muio ( miiliiu d uMirnutnl than the pit ant would be 
impiulud.le 1 i t l \ miIh is, who i lust dv\ci\s bo thought of. 
Vud y lidst on this (jui'*ti u ui oigain/itimi, the wiitir has a 
shit wdl mill wluh s’umidiiot h passi d ot 1 1 , on the populai 
XmijiLin mu ( o ij.[omtiug dlieiib l>y ihetiun *^TJie fiu*t 
lint s .kiiLH Avonlil ^ I I dlv 111 r t > hi\( i good fellow foi their 

I ij h in Is tlu In 1 It isi n wh\ lu. sliould ho ipptunltd by bome 

siniiji iil'i ilv, It loll in uiLtullytli mtu 

IdiLi (t lu ll I div hi in mi 1 j 1 Ihe shiewdneb^ 0^ 

< Ml Plitinm iM Ills itMiiiul luim p ilnpuimituitiou- 
h\, II 1 th n hum i i —-u lo h loinul iL(\(i) tuinas we 
p 1 I lom till J nliiii lU Us I I 1 11 c 1 md im n he pioeitns 
,iil I Ih Umpii nil httiiintlui 11, i id its mipoit iiuo 
I ) iitss Miuh <11 till, im st ll )i nl i i th ii 1 11 . lUne it h> 

111 (KVimuunl ne mp i 1 with tlu led h hm 1 ill eh pot or 

I 1 111, mil it lb a 1 1 1 1 ll V I iti 1 1 I im I li mi smlIi an 

1 til iitv tl d (h s( ! 11 of tiioim us b unites tuidiiitlu list 

t the wu 1 I tulv ]i.lm I amh t mis Pnii uii\ 

1 1 I til ll, ] id lu I til ilieditii i<mg i tl ulmg gn V met. 

i) til ^-htjiip ])o tl 1 111 the 1 (’•eis, lu ill tuL tint tho‘Pta\- 

l ' II wri V U n i\Mi biiu oil thill tiny ‘ Ih 
) it 1 liti s ll ‘tin s Mill mu I br liimid L) ob lunee, 
ml ) I lit it wdh ll w ip s biLwIieet li sftiimnihd ti 
1 in 111 Hi ll M i 1 wslli dill 1 (lb lw( i i I dent 1 il 

I I 11 I (III Ills n \ lu N ) u nl r m I ( I [.1 .-h 

til I 1 w ll u n I d s hi I nm i I lli .1 i 1 li s i i i 
1 \ ll th hi I 111 1 ) "I ll 11 it tilt I t ( 1 

I I w mil 1 I IW I I si lilliqi ih i ip Li wlan uduitl 
|> 1 II I w I 1 I , with 111 w < ll 11 I luw (iplu'is md 

ir 1 ' n I ill I tl u wti CM I to this i dlv 

\\ 1 M I It* ll mints 111 I wiili I jiiil Ills c I I 

ill ll I p ll 1 I i with 11 w It^111 I Is 1 1 Hi u)t \ w 

i t) 1 it I i W nil im nl p d t i i Imiiv livil 

I 1 ll ( \ 1 11 but iiiiu y liiili is 1 ) 1 mu lid i - 

till \v Is 11 nil nbt com t L11)011 li 
() 1 ill t i u I IP) limii i ll 1 I 'oi 111 1 , k of hi tl I s 

(I 1 la nil 111 1 i\i wh 1 Ip 1 J ll 1 11 1 t v}us> { m lus 

\ 1 w \ I 1 ll I] , I mliiie it I I I ll Is I I r I thi iltl on h 

I i’ 1 inlis^Mi dll , tlu I urn mil i i ttliow 11 lii^ 

\ 1 1 1 ll ilily < 1 hi I ill 1 u 1 1 n t il^ ws m 1 lu 1 hi I 

I 1 w ids w liii ll milit u \ y\iit IS w 1 (I 1 el p I ti tu t 

I Ul s H I I liiiu 111 wi 1 h with |u lit — 

tl 1 1 1 t'l I 1 I IS n I I 1 111 11 I 1 It I IV 1 i 11 

I III I ill 1 I 1 i r 111 1 1 t ll it \i t \ 111 
iMlh I I lit 11 Ll 1 1 i O s ! t I 1 i> 

f U I II f I i I fl t! t ml n I i! )s n t } i { 11 t 

/ III f f I I It I 

i i th 1 1 t w ] k wliu 1 w ll i\i ddll i/ I li the | uni mt ( 

>t ill I it 1 n chi s ind h it d nul ii no uu ul in i alil iiy 

iimihjjs n 1 \ IS llu itvcis in m di ( ut nl dthy,n]ul 1 ft i 

111 ii,,h tl si tn 

Oiiispii w mid 1 wii Ih III ji ll lo fill )wm niliuihm h 
ol till n ll c inmi in Ul at the II 11 Ih Tilt V (h s ivi \\iiiiu‘pi 

tuiiliihii lu II yvi \ 1, tlio dt tl lu e 111 mill si i Vmnii iii miii s 

^ iinst in t li n upt it( d ch iip,c liom th s biek ot th Vlliidu — 

I n I I t I 1 nlh nil i I iii u i I iiw t\c lit n I ilw \ 1 1 

I ill ilviiiti 1 I \i t i\ 111 til ( is ll v\ ■< tint lul Uu ilh th 

t\( 1 ivil s I 1 1 nt I u did n t ll ill/ th tii t Ihil im »u lU' 

In I i ll t 1 (ill I w n nil ih imks iw i\ iil uu into nt lint hiMii., 

I ll II tim I iiimshm liii ti jm r tlu iii vnu it ml lull Li i I t i tti 
n w 1 ll 1 

Him ('ll! 1)1 11 ) d i ’ t lint lliH b in])li siliitum nireH nmuv of 
ih sthithiv hnii Mini to pKivc the Jidei I Ht> (ll Vmeiu'm 

\ jkiul 1 ( Ml is —(dt( u It ll vi.li 1 Ills in yv u, hi d obsmyed—to 

lilt i „iilii tl (p t* J Ul ip« , lhim,.h 111 soiiiL etlho most iin- 
pntmd Ul * inns, is ii Uiill Uim, J icdciu 1 sbiug, and Gittvs- 
luii,.. the tus (t this ji}ipuuit yv int ol cueig) is ceilaiiih nnl 
I to lie s I I isilv s[ itid 

]>> wivrol t iiuait iitliiM to Inillui luitin an (ssiy yvliiih wo 

II jt to s( puldisLitd in soiiit melt pun am ni foiui than tlu ]) iptb 
ol \m( nt 111 joiirn lib, y\t hilltoiuluth b\ adding a. It w ol (u nt lal 
Slu 1111 ms 1 111 tlioii/h|s, I v)v( n almost ul rtudjiu liom vaiious 
put of tlu tliipltr iU the muelil imltd Siiuttiy ( oiimimou he 
yyiii — 

Ih s) Mil 1 hunt til 1 t tlu u ir, im I luv i nppr ii it tlu* 

I III 111 1 M d It liiii Im p I ml (iiuiuls niul im hhoiirs with 
liiltnf till 111 (i vnuiiinit ii[)lal uul llu i us (pit nit was Unit uiu 
1CI..UI ill ll I ll nvi ]i titns ml iimt d m I (u iiuitLur dose hy 

I It ll) u V w Ul in vitihlt iiMilt, ind m in nun ill pntB diciild ho 

( jii I Ul ) 1) III 111 a I *1 nliulit), tl on, or liKdion, to use woitls 
1 ( 11 ) ill ir lu nil unlit u) lutii 

Ol tin sick In Hi)rt — 

Iht ^,Tt it mi| nl) sh uld he troatcl on tlu spot b) the irgimental 
siugi II iiudii Uit i}e ol the ei lontl, anj iis fiw s< nt to tin divisionlicispital 
ns piissihh ilieviiiiivt betlti t irt wiih Uuniwn U(,iniuit than with 
st I impels, and us n iiih the unci loie nitaiii Iho te*nt, or the shdtrrtif 

II tui, Is ll htltii hospital thin i house whose wnlh absoib tctul wiCl 
poistinouH emanulious ti give tin in back la the utinobphere 

A a to woundtd nn ii — 

\V iiunds which in iflln would have sent a man to hospital for months 
wtro nx i 86 s os mue m ratcht s, the subjoot ot joko rather Uinn 

boriowr 

On hasty cktinces, ee much used in this war; - 

On the (lefensivo tiurt is no doubt as to the propnoty of (brtxfying, but 
in an assuding arm) the general must watch clusel) to see that hM men do 
not neglect an opjiortuntty to drop the defenaivci, and act promptly on the 
otreiuive at eveiy chance^ 
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-words which nro as applicahlo to the btnvy of the Ircncli at 
^lolte, lately lolJ by us from tlie MoltUe Namitive, as to any e\ 
tlmt the writer witnessed. As to discipline, wo read 

In camp, and tsnwinlly in pie^ieiK e uf an a<’tivo oiu-iuy, It is uui. Ii on^ »t- 
tn maint MU discipline 1 him in b.irrnckfl in time of pence. ^ '"‘[T'''; 

of discipUno are much less iVc£|U.mt, and the ueoassity tor c«Mrts-iri. rtinl U r 
Too miinyol' tlicsoin any commuml arc cvuhmcL'. oi pool liiscipUiu* 
and inclllcieut tt’lBrcri. 

On the disputed question as to the choice Indwceii telrura])li, hand- 
signals, (vnd mmengors, Ihe (loneraVs iiiithority ui.iy bo held nlmust 
decisive from his e^traordiiiary experience: - 

For any army coverin'^ a Inrgc spacr of :;n)nnd tlic t Ir^rnpli 

is by iar the best, though habitiiidly tin- pnisr iind jrt'iul, uith good 
mounted 01 dorlu’S iiumnm i t'vciy piirpo't*. 1 ba\i’ little t.uili m ll i.,s .ind 
torches, though t\o alwavs Uiod them; becauM* .ilmn-vL Jii\ariil»l\ wlini 
they wore most needed, the >iow was cut oil by mt(rscniii;; tia-., or by 
mist or log— 

an opinion by the wav coinciding exactly with that of the be 4 
practical officers on tiiH side of tho Allaotic. Our m \t and last 
extract will bo found to bear on our own War flllieo ^^«1leln, 
and might almost si^em to have been win lien e\ple<-'^ly to eiilici/e 
it:— 

roniuianding ollici is of divi'-inns (Icpnitnuiif'', .md pn^t . vboid 1 li.ivc tin’ 
amplos.t powi rs to ooimij.iiul not only IIk ir tinop-., but ,i!l tin ''ton ,di -ironed 
Ibr thf iv use, and lh< olliter'i noce>,saiy to adiuhiisti i tin m , md tlo ii with 
tail Ilf’S they«. (Mild be laid to tlie iiiO'd jiirlut n p(>,iMiMlit \. 

It is almost needli'si to say tint here ii llu’ ]em^d^ tli.ii 
o'lr soundest niilitaiy thiiilvers Ji.ne puinkd oat im the 
tlie present loc.'il dualism catiH d b\ the .idoplion ol a eiudeiojiv 
of the great Krendi Inleiidaiiee bliiiuier in oin* own Control. Hut 
Ihe whole of this essay lemns with pnetieal wi-di'in j)ut in a i.iey 
and agreeable fiuiu. It d( si v\es fitud> when ser the 1 n- preading 
timgiic is spolfon of which thiMiiitlior is liudlv h"-' uiiil»r than 
(d tlie sword ; for ho has gathered for ns into a sm. lo eli.iptir tlio 
rich experience of some of tho luost iii‘'triieti\e campaigns in 
which men of our own race have cMjr lollowed woilli) le uler to 
^ictnrv. 


KOLDEWnVS AKC'iJC IA1*I 0111()\ * 

rpilIS htmdsome ’volmiio conUiiia the record of tlio Cerimm 
-i- axpeditioii to the hiist coast of (Tieenhmd m iS(pfj-7o; and 
it appears uppropri.itely ononvh at, a time when tlie mten'-t m 
Arctic discovery Im.s beni alinmlah'd In tlio news of tlie c'ri iter 
lesults obtained by We>prpcht aiul Ihuer. Of the im-rits of llu' 
book considered from a pundy literary ])oint ot \ii w thire is not 
\ery much to be said. The story is told jilea'iuitly amt mndistly, 
Qs botitsmon wJionre rei'ouiiting^ th( ir own exploits. 11 is tar Irom 
easy to give any great tivshiiessi lu accounts ol ad^f'iitures A\hich 
necessarily are but a rejiolUiou, with tiiiliiur \arinijons, of in¬ 
cidents familiar to all readers of Arctic tivneK. Viter dcicribing 
llio drill of the ILni',n, indeed, “tlie n.iiiator” tells us ratlar 
quaintly that ho closes this account with tlu'lunu'that lio has 
aiicceodud in rendiring tliese f\traonlmary mheiiturei', whicli 
lml^t alwaiks be unique in their Kind, inleicsting to the reader.'* 
We supptiso him to mean that this kind of ud\eiiliire is unique, 
and not, as his words w.mld naturally imply, Uuil tlu’se sjtcciiil 
advonturos were uuiqiu*; for llio drift of the to irieiilion 

no other cof'P, is anotlnr and more htiilring example of a kind of 
adventuro not uncommon in .Arctic disco\er}. At aii;v rate tlie 
account is certaiuly iutereating to people w'ho are not tired of the 
ordinary set of plirases about does and bergs, mid tlie ollu’i* 
technical lenns of the Arctic A'ocabiilury. Wo uiiiijt add that tho 
book baa one odd peculiarity •, it is a kind of joint-btodc pro¬ 
duction. Nominally it is by Captain Ivoldowey, assisted by 
members of the scientitic fetHlV; it is translated b) Mr. ^lercii^r, 
and edited by Mr. Iklcs. Captain Koldewey, however, is tho 
author of a compmatively small part of the whole book. And cvery- 
whore the narrative changes witliout tho smallest notice from oiio 
author to another in a luamier which would be rather porpleviiig if 
it wcie necessary to discriminate betvreeu the diflerent shares. “ I ’ 
and we ” alternate without obvious ix'ason. “ Tho party to which 
I belonged,” as wo are suddenly told, ‘^consisted of tliree'-Ilr. 
liurgen, the sailor Kleutzner, anti my&Clf.” We have not the least 
inlimatiou as to who “ myself ” maybe; but at iho end of tins 
Inigment of naiTati\o it is incidentally remarked, '• So much for ])r. 
Copeland and his party.” In the uuxt paragraph another party is 
described as “ they ”; and afterwards the story molts into “we.” 
The names of the authors of each chapter are given in the table of 
contents; but a little indication in tho text might bo conveiiieut. 
The variation is really of no importance, though in reading a book, 
ns in carrying on a conversation, one rather likes to know tho name 
of one’s interlocutor. Wo must lancy that wo aro sitting in tho 
cabin of tho Oenmmia listening to the ywns spun by various 
members of the expedition, each rtriking in at his own fancy, and 
not stopping to explain to us his personality. On tho whole, 
though tno book minht have been advantageously reduced within 
a smaller space, we nave no great cause for complaint. After all, 
when peopfc have spent a whole winter iir tho Arctic Ocean, they 
have in some sort a right to bore their hearers with a rather ex¬ 
cessive detail of small incidents, though tlwy would do wisely not 
to make too free u use of their privil^e. 

The general outline of the expedition is simple enough. Tho 


* Thi German Arctic Expedition of z86^a London: Stunipson Low 
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Grave- ] flrnmnin and iho Jfiom b.illt*d in comp-mv on thr 151b f,f June, 

Id 18(19. After a ruilu'r trijublosomo voyii^’f Uiey won- on the edge 
j <)1‘ the pack ire olF tho Last con‘'tof Greenland on the iolhuf'lQly, 

I (''aptmiKoldow«‘v,llio chbd’of tlu'i'.xpudition.hiirn.dVd to the lUtiUn 
t(> CDiue wdtbin liail. Gaplaiii llegemunu of tli<‘ lloum nusuuder- 
^lood tho .signal to moan that ho was to go to 1I10 yse^lwiird. The 
conicfimmeo was that tho two bhips oarated iu a fog and never 
iw ('I'ch (itlicr u'.-aiu. Vfd r u good m-Miy siruvgh'i to cbcope, lJu* 
JLunM wan iuially h’oi-kud u]) in tlic ice 011 the ::ud of Septeiubei. 
Xeeordkig to tho u-uiil practiee a hut wa-s built on the ico in tho 
neig-libourhiiod ol tin ship, to vvlikh istmvM \\e;e roniovod in case 
of tiecidi nt. Tli“ i^.e drifted rapidly to tho South, carrviug tho 
i'hip vvilli it, and with ()etob«'r hml we.iilu'r ami funous gides sot 
in. Oil till iiStli and rqtli Hr'i. e biy.m to move oniinmisly and 
eiush the “^idi fi of the thip. At last the ice lained the bows of tho 
iinliickv If/titxn high out of tho wah", wdukA tho stern remained 
immovably livi'd in the solid mus-i ’1 lie re'jult was that Iho ship 
was hopelessly dam.igt'd, and gradiulU I'ouiidi'ivd when tho ico 
separated. All lie’ piuvi-ioiH that emild In- --aved wm-o r«'ino\ed 
to tho hut; and there the crew romained dtil'liiig hlovvl) south- 
w.qrdu through tho winter months, hoping tlmt their Ihio would 
liold loL'^ether until they could launch then* bontv in open water. 
Their privations lyiu to have been con’‘id»'ruiik. \ ioleul storms 
blew wliieli throalened to cru'ih thiir ]dace of refuge amidst the 
chfem uf coiiletidiiig bloeki of ice. (Jiiidii.dlv the urea of 
the little ice i.diiiid diuiiniblied, and llu' eurioiit fiequently 
tliietiteniil 1,1 cru'h them jigaiiibt large icebergs stumdod 
ill ll- the Tin V seem to have home thtir sulferiiiga w'ith 

ahimdant chn.ifidni'^'-, find s mie of the reniaiks which they 
m.iKc me i ither iddly cli.iiMeleiiitie of II10 ditierenecs between 
iMjfili'ih Jiiid tJimim hLidimeiit. We do not think at Iciist that 
m.mv I’higlidi Kiiloii Would he found who would eoiilido to their 
joLim.il'i bueh :• poi tieal eeutiun'Ml .is is quoted h’om the “ day-hook ” 
of one of Ihu Genii.m sadm-i. l>ei,cuhing tin* ntningo sounds uf 
the V retie night; he sii) V\ o li"leii -who nit.'' All still! 
not a bie dh .stirring ! Oiu'e more it aoiiints like, a lamcnUtion or a 
gio.iM. [t the iee; and now it is biiil, ttill ns the grave, and 
fiom the ]),de glimee of the niooLi the gho-tly outlined Cousl i» 
-l’lu, fioin wlueli the guild locks me looking over to ub. Ice, 
roeks, and tlnui'jand.s of gbtliiing f-tiiiS. O thou wonderfully 
glioit-hke iiiglit of the Nuilh !Hut, liowt ver diilerent tho mode 
of 1 vpu "lion, no Jhigli'-li ,'iailor-. could have biliavtd butter than 
till "C M iitiuK'nl ll (hrm.m'’, wlio sokn-o tlu'ir liuuis of soelusion by 
(’oinjiosr^' po( Irv and re.iiling Heines ’ongs. One peculiarity of 
the J ( o.i^t ot Gn ('ukmd appi'.tis to In the iniuu n.«o munher of 
be.ii'i. Tlulh the (Jrj nutniii and the seem to havv‘ licen 

hesiegi'd hy thi-o animals, and some very awkward adventures 
lollowed. thie uf the scieiililic gentlemen v\.is earried otY by 
a be.ir, who cbi'vved 1 dm a gieat deul, iiinl eqiK’i.diy tried 
lo crack his skull. Tliis, it. seems, is the piupcr luodo ot killing 
a seal; but eitlnr tlio skull ol a (leimiiii M\;tnt i.s harder than 
Unit ol a Si ill, or tlie boann qm slion was nut lull-grown. Anyhow, 
llio ‘•nlleier fortunately iscapi-d with life, and, fuMMiied by a strong 
constiliiljun, n(o\eied completely troin lii.s wouiid'^. Ito adds tlmt 
he did not fei'l tlu' sm.illest pain cither at Iho moment of tho injury 
ui in the proci ih ut lu'iiliiig. 

'J o leluin, liuwevi r, to tho crow of t)'e unlucky Urntm, On the 
7lh ot -M.mv, alli r two hundred days of driltmg, they w’ore aole to 
deceit Iheir liiilliful iloe and take to the l)out«. l’rov‘ision& wvro 
.'ilioil, find they sullired a good deal fiom hunger. “ It i& & peculiar 
and very mived Iceliiig," says the uarrutur, “ to think tlmt iu flix 
weeks we hhall have nuthing- to eat ; if then we liuvo Hot reached 
tho kind wo must drop olf one alter the other; but, serious a» in 
tho thought, tin re are limes when it sec ms irre’iiitihly comical.” 
’J Ids ciniiic vii'w of the situation was apparently f-icililated by the 
fact tiiat these excellimt Gcrimms had jilcnly ol tobacco. At last, 
on tho I3tli ol June, they reached Iriedrichtsthal, a aintion of the 
Moraymn rumiiimuni s; and there the iuoi*e serious part of their 
journey ended : tlioiigli tliey descrilM at ritlier excessive length 
tlio pci-iod which inti ncneil iK'forc they could iinally take leave of 
(Ireeidainl ami si-t s.iil in a Daiii.ih .shi)) for Gojronhagen, which 
W1IS reached on I lie i-it of Sejiteinber. Ten days aftonvnrds the 
(iirmtuaa lan into Iheiin ihavc.i, and heard of tlie escape of ihoir 
coiuradi s. 

The career of llu* fivrmania liinl been more p^o^pe^ou^». She 
had Hueiecdcd in In-e,iking through the ice and reoehing the part 
of the Gremilau'J cou''! which had boon vi.siled in 1823 by Glaver- 
ing luid S.vbiue. A convenient linrbour wua found in Sabine 
island, jiud a borics ol sledging expedition.^, rarriod on with great 
energy, enabled Ihetiavellers to make a considerable addition to our 
knowledge of the geography of the region. LieiiU'iiant Payer seems 
to have specially distinguishod him.self, and to have gained much of 
the experienci' which he has since turned to goal account in a still 
more udveutui’oua expedition. Alpino travellers may take a cer¬ 
tain pride in his performauces, lor his name was alieady well 
known an an explomr of tlie lOa-stern Alps before be undertook to 
climb mountiuns and cross glaciers in the fur North. Ilia Alpine 
experience w^as turned to good account in the ascent of gri'ater 
elevations than have liith(‘rto been reached by Arctic Iravellyrs. 
The most remarkable discovery of tho expedition was the Kaiser 
Fituiz Joseph’s Fiord, which runs very deeply into the Greenland 
coast at about lat. 73*. It was discovenMi just at tho end of the 
season, and its full investigation is therefore loft as a task for some 
future explorers, but enough was seen of its wondois to stlmuUte 
our curiosity. Its course could be tra^ for about forty mues, 

, and it is bordered by a series of peaks rising to above 9,700 foat. 
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One ^^moneiTOUB pyramid of ice,” estimuted at 11,000 feet in 
height, deservedly received the name of IVtermann. Payer 
himself climbed a point 6,850 feet above liie tiord, and 

S 'ves an animated description of the wonders of Oio aceuery. 

ere, he says, were congregated all tlie peculiarities of the Alpine 
world; huge ■walls, d<?ep erosion-iiasim^s, wild neahs, mighty 
crevasaed glaciers; raging torrent.^ and wn1(‘rfall.'4, ^vl1it‘h in 
Kurope ns a rule, ronie but singly. All these pictures of wild b(;auly 
were taken in at a glance.” .\fter climbing a col(>.'hi\ rock, til 
lea.st 5,600 ft. in height, which was chrisleiiod (if that he md 
a rather inappropriate word) the “Devil’s Castle,’’ \m luhh :— 
“ Never in the Aljw have 1 seen anytliing even appro.-u'bing this in 
grandeur. Tlere a diminutive Matterhorn rose htraigbl from the 
water; there rushed a h\ige muss of water from some glaciov o\er 
the great walls deep down into the clear water helow.” 'I'he de¬ 
scription shows some of the natural cuthusia^m of a first dlhfo\ ever; 
but wo arc quite ready to hulievis that the disiriet ha^ in claim*^. 
it is, indeed, rather barren and solitary, i’here, isniore M gelalion 
than might ho expected; some birch trees even rise to a lieiglit of 
from two to three feet; and in sboltered place.s uttain “ even a 

S ter lieight than this.” Moreover there are a good inaiiy rcin- 
so that llio pleasures of slaughter mny bo nddrd Lo of 

beautiful acenerv. iSurely thi.s should ho a lemiil iliou to .“ome 
adventurous Kngli.'Ahmen to follow in Paper's foolsiops and gain tlio 
glory of genuine discoverers by aseendiugsoine of tliese wild peaks, 
from which a view may be obtained into the still untrodden 
wilderness of the interior of (ireenlnnd. 

W’e will nt»t, however, follow the travellers fiirlhor. ll is im¬ 
possible md to fetd a certain shade of ieul<)ns\ in roadjjig Iln*se 
accouuls of daring adventure, Bkilfully carried <ait. ’I’he expedition 
which has just returned slnwa tlnit dermaii euterpri.^e i.^ rapuhle 
of extending the limits of our knowledge still further. Surely 
Rnglishmen should not allow themsolvos to he, beaten in the race, 
or, nuivo disgracefully, to retire from the cnmpet\tioi\ without 
nuikiog nn effort. Though jealousy is an evil ]>ah;doti, so far as it 
prompts any ieiidency to detract from the im^rits ot uiir ri\als, 
we may allow it to btiiuulate us to a fair idVorl to kei'p on a level 
with them. We would fain liope tluit llu'^e records (d tienmm 
ti-avel, which luive sent a thrill of excitement through the whole 
}»f the Fatherland, may prompt us to sliow by unmihliikaltk.' proofs 
that the spirit of the Franklins and I’avr} s is imt altogether cxiinct 
in Kngland. 


RUSSIAN ADVANCK KASIWAlfP." 

rPHE Khanate of Khiva at thi.s moment resembles one of those 
X recondite and unpleasant .subjects in a eomjietitixe, examina¬ 
tion which only the most audaciou.s and s])eeulnlivo cnndidate.s 
take up. And the answers to the qncstion.s therein iintdved ex¬ 
hibit a considerable diversity of merit. The Ihiglisliman jiroduees 
a scries of animated sketches. laborhuis ami enelite (renimu 
like Baron von I loll wald, collates and exhausts all that pvevhms 
writers have said on tlu' rualter, and comfen.ses their information 
into Hoiiicthing which may claim to rank us a .standard work id’ 
reference. From the liimgarian Professor and /'ccomplihlied | 
Orientalist comes the note of warning to ICnghiml; from a imme- 
less Russian, the apology for the O/ur; from a dauntle s Aiuei’icaii, 
a record of perilous adventure.t commenced with energy, proK*- 
cuted with forethought, and teriniiuited with complete success. 
Every competitor, in forecasting the issue or dis.sectingthe jirohleni 
of Central .Asia, has hitherto added sometliiug to the geiieml stuck 
id’ our knowledge. The present volume, wo are sorry to say, is an 
exception. It tells us very little that we did not know before. 
It is unenlivened b)*^ any touch of humour or spark of imagina¬ 
tion. The author is painfully oiicurate with regard to a number 
of petty details wbich few w^ouhl care to read and fewer still to 
rettieuilsT, while he displays no 'sort of capacity for geiiemlization, 
and little power of appreciatinilr the political bearings of the very 
events which are passing under his eves. The work is at once 
ollicial, pedantic, reguhir, and icily null. It is scarcely an excuse 
to any that this work ought to be judged by a bureaucratic standard, 
the author having written in the character of an oilicer accredited 
to tlie Czar’s expedition by the Cernuin Emperor. A Special 
Commissioner delegated by the Viceroy of India to a similar f«»rce 
exploring the Steppes of Turkestan or fathoming the Ixul of the 
(.kvus would, we venture to say, liave turned out something very 
dissimilar in point of diction, anecdote, illustmtion, and oven hard 
and dry facts. 

'J’ho compilation, didactic nn«l guarded as it is, has, however, one 
merit. Tlie author does not meander away into scores of paragraphs. 
One hundred and thirty pages coinpiiso all that ho has lo say, or 
that the tmnslntur has thought it worth whilo to coinninnicate. 
Indeed, the editor and translator, (.Captain C. Howard Vincent, 
appi'nrs to have had some doubts w'helhcr the work was worth 
attention at nil, and bo has accordingly expanded this production 
by reprinting a lecture on the Uus.'iiHn army wliich he himself de¬ 
livered at the United Service Institution, and which contains n 
gi'oat deal, not genonvlly known, on the ovganiznlion and discipline 
of one of the largest armies in the world. \Vc shall deal with this 
presently. But, tiret, let us disinif-s the Imperial attache himself. 
A political otliccr selected to accompany a compact force groping iU 

♦ UtiMlaU Admncc Kattwurdy baaed on the Official JhjMn ta u/Lieutenant 
JfttM Siumm, Oeman Military Attache to the Khicnn J-upedUion. Uy 
C K. Howaw Vincent, Rcyal Berks Militin, ike- Londim; 
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way to a remote Oriental capital, through sands and nomad triliei 
ought, wo should have taucied, to bo a man fiimiliar with at least , 
one Oriental langmige—Arabic, Turkish, or i’eraian. Lieutenant 
Hugo .Stiiimn, as far ns we can make out, has not even an ele¬ 
mentary acquaintaace with any one Aryan or Stnnitic dialect, and 
be is constantly deviling new coinbiniit’ioiis of letters in the trans¬ 
cript of ]Eastern name-*. Sherc Ali, tlio wcll-lvnown ruler of 
O.ibiil, becomo.'iSvr .\li; Ivluihi or Kal.i Ala is melnmorphohedinto 
(Mi'iln-Aikn. AVe mny iw> lolembly sure that the coirect name of 
llie rrime Minister of Khiva is not Mak-Murat. The summer 
palace nf the tiovornor-tioneral i)f tho (Caucasian provinces hna 
oeeu given by utlier travellers as Rorjomo,and not Borschoiii. The 
title of the uncle of the reigning Khun may very probably be A iiiir- 
iil-Omra or “ the IVince ef Ihinees,” Amra being the Arabic plural 
form of Amir. Liputemvnt Stiiuim talk.s (U’‘* his uncle, Emir-Omra," 
ns if thi.'i vvev«‘ n real name and nut a well-known honorilie 
ndditiou. It is jio.'^oihle that some of the-e vagaries may bo due to 
tile |)roce.ss of tiun.slalioii; but blunders they arc, and it would not 
require tlie attainments of M. AAimbery or Mr. IVlgrave toavoiJ or 
rorri'ct them. If !.■> ok'-o sumewlial ditlicult to identify the 
Mtdiaiiimednn inonlli ,lunjiuli-.nl- \v\ iil in the Teutonic adaptation 
J)jouniadi-el-All\el. 

To do the author jiNlice, lie SL-enis to hav'o Ix'cn occjNionully im¬ 
pressed by llie peciiliiirities of the eouiilrv, the scareity of water, the 
endiiranee of the (roi>ps,aiid the tlvill and eapacityof the leader.'*. But 
he. hicks till* power to jmt hiiij.'''f‘lf grapliiiMlly on pajier, or lo si e 
anylliing Imt mu«ty ollicial dat.i. The following iui*. the ilimis 
vvlneh lie extracts from llio diary of one of the colonels as “ iiiler- 
eUing”:-™ 

M.'iy 21, 2 X.M.—Left Alan. f 5 e.^i. uen lied Iibii<*'iau well. Ui^lileea 
inilr‘>. ^i)lt iiihI {iIniiOf.t andniikiiMe. 

May 26.—To Kmngiml, •.eventi-eii miles. Fre^li spring v\:Uev. 

A tendency to mauufactuiv sens itioual piiragraph.s out of the mo.st 
ordinary incidents of a maveh in the desert, to drag in the weary 
camels sinking down to peri-*h in tin*, sand, or llie obedient Russian 
s»ddier delirious from thiistainl sunslvoke, is doubtless reprehensible. 
Uul the dry details ueeumulalcd by liicutenant Sluumi, vvitlioul any 
word (d’ explanation, graphic touch, or iiislruetivo uud seasuiiablo 
comment, are, jiust us iiiucli tf» be deprecated from ihcir barren and 
tuMelcss uniformity. Rcinurks on tlie fauna or llora, the geology 
f)f tho c<uuitry, tin* dress, niauner.s, and peeuliaritiea of the Inliabi- 
tants, there are few or none. By way of compcMsation we liavo 
li.'-ts of stores allotted to the hgees deUiilcd with a precision wdiieli 
would satisfy the uewe.st broom that ever swept a Commissariat 
Department, or the most rigid accountant that evi'i* watched over 
excess of expenditure. The stores of salt, the corns of pepper, the 
bottles of es.seiice of vinegar, the bushels of oats, the uniouni of 
dried cabbages and red onions, all aro given iis if the prospect.s of 
the nullior in tlie .service depended on hi.s mastery of such minuti.T. 
Dneo or twice the I'euionie phlegm and otlicial res«;rve of the 
writer give way to sorneiliing that may be styled excitement. 
When lie liirs pn.'^seil ihe de.'jert he .speaks of the “green tiekls 
and fragrant pastures,’’ the “lovely little lakes of clear blue 
water,” and the “ banks clothed witli the beauty of spring, and 
swarming with the sweetest of plumed songsters.” But this only 
lends him lo think that he must be In “ a fairy kingdom,” or tlial 
III' h 1.S been, soun'lliing like Nick Bottom, “ transferred by magic lo 
the Warriors’ \\^dhalla of the .‘Vrabs.” Dow a Scandinavian myth 
should correctly dc.scribe the sensuous iWadise of the true 
j believers, this imaginative (jlerninn does not expluin. AVe really 
irefer his dry ollicial simps to his llights of fancy ; and we can only 
lOju*. that, if ever anoth.cr delegate is .stdected from a host of officers 
of the high stamlftrd of iutelligeiico and (‘diicalion which charac¬ 
terizes tho Prussian army, tho choice may fall on some one who is 
more gifted with the capacity to discern and depict tlio.se salient 
points which liave been tnria*d to such capital account by the lively 
Uorresponileiit of'the. A't'ic Foe/v 7 /cm/t/. 

The second part of the volume couliin.s far more matter for 
instruction and thought. Having ciiiaucipated the serfs, the 
Rus.sian Emperor very j>r()perly began to reform his army. To this 
end ho divided liis vast I'hnpiro into tifteen military districte, and 
his administration into twelve bureaus or deparlnients. He pro¬ 
claimed the liability, with certain exemptions, of every adult male 
to serve either iii the regular aruiv or in the militia or local 
forces; and in time of peace lie brouglit tho cavalry and in¬ 
fantry together in divisions, and Uie artillery, engineers, aild 
ride corps in lirigiides. Tiio conscripts, wo learn, undergo 
a prtdiiuiuary training of six monihs, after wliich they are 
appointed to rojrimoute. Freiu Alay to October lliey aie 
sent out to practise campaigning in tents. After six veara a 
conscript is free from regimental duty, and, if ho desires it, may 
bo drafted into the reserve. During tho long winter months 
great pains are taken with his education, and he is lectured 
periodically on the miUtary an. The non-commissioned officers 
are brought up to a liighi'i* standard, and forcetl to study mathe¬ 
matics, geography, and field fortification. The food does not seem 
to be at all on a par with tho curriculum, and it is mnn’.vUoi&s how 
tlie Riis.uan soldier can cheerfully endure the hardships and submit 
to the discipline of his career on black bread, a few scraps of meat 
mixed ■with rice and sour herbs, and qunw or kvag, a sour bevorago 
which you nmst be intenaidy national or cosmopolitan to swallow. 
The advocates of the system of purcbose in our own army might 
have found some ^inexpectiKl support for their views in the 
lecturer's coniineiits on the ditticulty of , officering the Kussiaa 
troous. A squirearchy does not exist in Unssioi That class is there 
I wholly wanting which could send ton luUitaiy career a yearl jcoiuplfr- 
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ment of gentlemen of moderato means, pstriciau sentiments, and iin- 
Wemishod descent. Other profossious—law, literatuw, and com¬ 
merce—are already beginning to assert their claims. Iho calls on 
the scientiftc branches of the army axe also very mmierous, and 
military engineers, in Russia as in India, have been diatiibuted all 
over tbe country to superintend the construction of roods, railways, 
and bridges. Another disturbing element is tbe admixture of German 
officeie. They are so able that they cannot bo spared, and so 
numerous that they are a source of some anxiety. A parallel to 
this state of things is easily conceived if wo only imagine the 
Indian army to bo in part oiricerod by the descendants of warlike 
Sikh Sirdars or haughty Mohammedan Vizirs and Nawabs. 
Attempts to establish regimental messes do not appear to have 
met with much success; and Captain Vincent is bold enough to 
challenge the popular belief in the gi'cat linguistic attiiinmonls of 
Russians. They have, he says, a diflicult language of their own, 
and arc thus enabled to command and imitate the accents of all 
otlier tonmics. Officers of tlie Guards, tho cavalry at h^ast, nearly 
all speak French, and many Gorman, though few can write either 
language granimatically. Bat in the lino “ it is a gical ex¬ 
ception to meet an officer conversant with a foreign laiigiiago.” 
Then tho pay is wretched; nnd to make up for want of poli<l 
pudding there is abundance of showy decoration and empty praise. 
Ribbons and orders glitter on the breasts of capUnns who have 
never faced a hostile battery or “ seen a shot tired in ourucHt.” At 
the sanio time it is pretty clejvr that the service is not unpopular, 
and that a g«>od and healthy feeling exists betw(!en ])rivateH 
and otlicers. Macaulay, in describing the couipdsition of 
tho ariuy of the Comnioiiwealth, when saints sonieliiuea served 
under sinners, remarks that it would not be pnicleiit in 
our time for a private to lead tho devotions of his h'.'^s gifted 
colonel, or to uduionish a backsliding major. But what would 
the hisUjrian have said had he read the account, as given by 
Mr. MacGahan, of tho soldiers tossing their Grand Uuko into 
the air and receiving him in their uplilted arms, with every 
token of undimimshed respect and alTection ? Apparently a kind 
of filial de])endence on others soema to charact<!ri/.e the rcliilions 
of the private and the peasant in that huge Enipii(‘. And ihero i.s 
no reason to doubt that tho army contains a good deal of ex¬ 
cellent raw nmU'rial, and something beyond it. Soldiers wlio oan 
make tremendous marches and thrive oii food wdiic.h would n'diice 
others to skdetous, who can use tho hatchet, the needle, and the 
cookiug-pot, who can march nut eighty miles from the capital and 
kick again in mid-winter by-way of exercise, while tho thermo¬ 
meter IS a littlo above zero, who stand heat like ,Sepo} Si who rarely 
Tuutiny, and never grumble, will never be despised or underrated 
as foes. They may truly say, like the soldier in Tmcan, 

Solshtio Mcroen, brumo tentabiinii.s Istniiii. 

But we share the lecturer’s belief that, for some iiuio to come,mili¬ 
tary details, improvtiiuonts in arms and machinery, and tho com¬ 
pletion of imperfect comiiuuiications, will give Czars and geneml.s 
quite enough to dt>, without cotmiiitting- tljciiisfd\eH to furthfr 
schemes of o])en aggression. We can safely recommend this 
leclui’0 t«) those w'ho desire more information about tbe Kussian 
army than we have space to give. 

As for Ideiitenaut Stumm, we may, in conclusion, ivmiud him 
that, though Herodotus refers to certain documents which showesd 
tho quantity of garlic and rations consumed by thi; lOgyptiim w(»rk- 
men who built the Tyramids, his history does liot altogether 1 
owe its popularity to such matters. TIis reports remind us of a ! 
certain personage wlio in former days invariably ppriing up in 
the wake of Indian armies, to supplement tlie slemler stores of 
officers by selling, at exorbitant prices, creature comforts, such as 
brandy, Umt, mixed biscuits, sardines, soap, tooth-brushes, and 
jam. This speculutorj sonielinies a Parseo, sometiujcs a Mohani- 
modaii, invariably turned up wh(’never wunled, at the siege of 
Mooltan, at the occupation of Lahore, in Biiudelcuiid, or iu the 
track of tho avenging squadrons during 1858. The aullior’s odd 
lists of stores, which we doubt not are as correct as care can make 
them, suggest to us nothing so much as the miscellaneous assort¬ 
ment of an “ Indian Boxwalln ” humbly following in tho rear of 
tho men who crossed tbo Oxiis and virtually dctliroiwjd the Kliaii. 


THF MAGIC MIKKOR.* | 

N roailing Mr. Longfellow, sweet bard, with puch a thrill of, 
pleasure throbbed Mr. Molony a heailas to make liim ivaoLe 1 
that ho “joyfully would other themes discard for [Mr. Long¬ 
fellow’s] onchantmg art.” Tbe result is a good-sized book of 
metrical compositions, which certainly differs in some respects from 
most of its Kin<l that we havo seen. It touches on a reasonably 
sufficient variety of themes, and between the text and the notes 
one may perhaps find grounds for a pretty 8hi*ew(l guess as to how 
much tlie world has lost in the other themes which Mr. Moluny 
has discarded. 

Tho piece which comes first in the voliimo and gives a name 
to it is a poetic vision of things in general, ’fhe vision is of the 
kind which siiggests I’Intimfi’s question in Leu Plaideiirs, “ Quaud 
auTa-t-H tout vu ? ” In this case the answer is, at tlie end of 
forty-four pages and nine line.s over. Next comes another long 
poem entilfod “ Tho Pilgrim Fathers,” which also very soou runs 
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into things in general. We find a little physiology, a little 
physical astronomy, and a little nielnphysics. ‘ TUo two former 
corao out bettor in the notes, and may wait till wo recur to them 
there. As for tlie metaphysics:— 

There is no time; what seems so is ideal. 

Mere shadow of events tliat come and go. 

« * * • 

This is a paradox, and seems to us, 

Whose minds aro Unite, an al/mrdity. 

Some pages further on we learn that tho custom of nailing horse¬ 
shoes on thresholds “ shows a deep knowledge of electricity in 
our Pagan sires.” As at this point we have to make an extract of 
eighi^n lines, it will save a little space and aftbrd a wholesorne 
exercise to our readers if wo leave them to make out Mr. Molony’a 
blank verse for themselves 

They tell as also spirits never enm tho water: this is a .superstition based 
on the HSine principle ; thia 1i\nd bi'ing a forest attractor of the eketrie fire. 
The parable about the unclean s])irit that wfdkelh through dry places miek- 
ing rost—th.it is to say, through places without w’atcr, such lleing the true 
f ran.slation of the Greek—iloublh*s.s refers to a like superstition. So Rtrungly 
were our Saxon anwstora given to such absurd credulities, that they pafl.sftd n 
law indicting penalties on any bishop, who, udmininlcnng the holy .sacra¬ 
ment, should be so drunk as to /tllow it to drop into the tire, or into a river 
—fii ‘0 and -waler being of light tlie ahsorbing agents. Many , more tsucli 
superstitions could 1 hcio relate. 

The flcriipuloim refinement of Mr. Mulony s Greek scholarship lia.s 
jierhaps made him a littlo too severe on the translators of the 
Authorized Veivion. It is not given to everyone to understand 
the importance of distinguishing otjcuratcly twtweon dry places 
juid place.s without water. Of course for some purposes dry does 
not mean without water, any more tlmn Laid means without hair; 
MS, for instance, when wo apply the enithots dry and bald to certain 
collecliontj of word.s so put togellicr that they appear to b<i intended 
for blank verse. I’lio next piece that calls tor attention^ is a 
didactic ono on tlie “ Decay and Fall of Empires,” written os near 
as Mr. Moluny cun make it in tlie proper didactic manner- 

Say, Mu.sol bucU is Ihc question T proiKiae, 

A till may thy help the truu mply disclitso— 

Say, Mut.e I 'why nations of the niighlicst sway 
Decliuo and fall—how wines this sad decay ? 

We nnturally tlnd a lelesoopo dnscribml as an “ optic tube” and a 
“ pearrdiitig glost” ; a griNit many liiu's lieginning with If 7 *n/, IfTiy, 
JWhapSy and Fcrchaace (of these last there is u whole pkpo); and 
a panegyric on somclhing which “ here at tho plough exltilaratea a 
Burns. . . here tills a Franklin’s soul with muaings deen, there 

a. Ghiott*. (str) midst Ids brow.sing sheep,” and after perlonning 
divers other feats here and fAerc, “ inspires a Newton iu an apple’s 
fall.” But as these fragmentary sp(‘cimoiis may not give a just 
notion of the poi^m, we must cite as a further example the de¬ 
scription of tho Cbinese Umpire:— 

Behold the empin* of the stiyngc (’liiiicse ! 

Much to ftttiHct, but little still to plcust— 

The doctiimw of t’onfucnih, gieut and .sage, 

Mfiy throw Mime lustre u}m>ii hihtory'H page;— 

The industrious Juibits of ihi; people, too, 
iVesent a striking and most plea-saiii new ; 

But (.’hiiia, like her tieighboui, bears the seeds 
Whose liilsomo harvest is .1 crop of weeds: 

By Inetions torn, to ruinous ills a prey, 
lier jiowers eollup.se, and hasten U* decay ! 

Proficntly wo come to n long story in verso on tbo Iriali fandne, 
which marks tlm intluence of tho “ swoet Uird ” on Mr. Molony 
by closely imitating the mi'lro and manner of flinn'athn. Th» 
scone is in a village whero Catholic priest and Protestant parson 
liveAogether in. wonderful amity:— 

Ohentinies along the margin 

< )f tlie diirkly-shmmg river 
Wotihl Ihcso frieiuks be Koet) together, 
tVrttkmg, ann-iii-nrm, together— 

Link’d in friendship as in person— 

Link’d in mind and .soul togi-llicr— 

Never were a nobler conplo 

Jti relation to eaoli other 

riian this goodly priest and pauwin 

Walking thus in sweet commimion, 

111 the eoiirsc of eonvcrsatioli, 

Tliev weald talk of burds and soplnats— 

< h' the lights of olden ages— 

T.ikeivi.M'in their aocial rambles 
Would they talk of bards and Hophiris 
Who have lived in Itiler ages— 

Of Krigcna, tlie wovld-l'inied— 

Galileo, and Copernie— 

Bacon, Locke, and glorious Newton— 

Kepler, .4vago, and llcrsclicl— 

I'nvier, Franklin, and Liimmus— 

Milton and the bard of Avon. 

Wo also hear that “their wnllis were full of pleasure ” becanae 
they always rememk-ved to look at pebbles, insects, and flowers; 
but tho "pleasure they had in star-geziog takes a stanza to 
itself:— 

But if iuch thase good meri’.s feelings— 

If such were, their indirmtiims 
In the humble ]inths of Nature, 

In tlie eoumions of kind Nature- 
How Liipreuioly f^and llieir feelings, 
ilow hublimn their indinatiomi, 

When their lofty thougiits would wamlcn 
Through tlic! spangled vault of hcavcu 
To tho peopled orljM of glory I 
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Farther on wo come to a panejryi-ic io Tblnnlc rorse on Milton, to 
whom Ml. Molony exclaims, “ Methinkti that all the minds of 
gifted men, eomhmed and for that purpose brought together, could 
not prodoce a mind to equal thine.” Threr; pag^^8 more, and Mr. 
Molonj conmetes with Miltoii in describing Adiim and Eve in 
Par^ifle. The piece is given as from an unlininlied poem, so that 
waaihly Mr. Moiony is preparing to compete with the whole of 
Faraduc Lost. Presently he goes to see 'riiitcrn Abbey, and bis 
refloctions on it culiuinato in the following stanza:— 

Metliiiiks some ina;;k- fay hath callM 
Thy ffthrio with her w'aiid, 

And fonn’d thus, O Ituin bold! 

IklojestjcuUy graiul! 

There is another jK»eiii of ccmsidorablc size which is dramatic, 
and in three actsit is about a painter who hilled his wile uinl 
was duly convicted, but ^in an epilogue) “ freed, by cleinoncy of 
the Grown, ^om ih’ignominious end.” Wo Ime not quite suc¬ 
ceeded in discovering for what style this is nn ant. There is nmch 
lyrical dialogue of good and evil spirits; in fact, on a cursoiy view, 
we should say the spirits talked as nuicli as the men and wonu-n} 
but there are several distinct sources from which this machinery 
may have been taken, and we cjiimot lind auythiug to guide our 
conjectures to any particular model. 

This may suflico for the English poetry of the vohitue. Hut as 
Mr. Moiony B ambition is lad conhiied to one style, t>o it is tuit 
confined to one dialect or ono language. I'liero is one Imllad in a 
kind of mis-spelt jargon which is meant for old .I'in^jlisli, and there 
are several in soumihlng which is iiitMut for Hut we mubt 

pass over these for the sake of Mr. Alolony'a Fivucli, which ail'ords 
a really curimis study. Wo are inclined to doubt whether all the 
minds of gifted men, combined and for that ]mrpo.so brought to¬ 
gether,” could have produced in sport anything to equal that which 
Mr. Moiony has prixliiced in sud earnest, 'fho first qiiatniin in 
the series of Iranch poems will do as widl as any to k'giu with:— 

S<?Joiir de dolictis, scjeur do nion cnfiuuic, 

Knhn jft re\oii Imi lid si 
Mais dans ton cin-i iiilc iiiil* nulre <'iigc«iioe-- 
Uii immde dtruny^'r .v ukhe dans ton St'iii! 

It strikes ono instantly that tliis is not Krench verse, nor anything 
like .French verse. The next thing is to hml out what it is; on 
whnt plan it is in fact consirucled, and how it appears to the 
author to be verse. This, though not quite so obvious, comes out 
on a little consideration. Fortunately Mr. Moiony has put the 
matter beyond all doubt by printing ono poem in two recensions, 
the first as he wrote it, tlio second “as uluin d by an eminent 
FrencJi pool,” who has altered it in the mauner and to the extent 
that an Eton master altera a boy’s Ijulin—that is, sons just to make, 
it Bciin and Construe. Hero is a specimen of the woAt aa turned 
out—may we say in Fton phrase in the “ foul copy ” ^-by Mr. 
Moiony, and afterwards in the “ fair copy ” by tlie French pout. 

The original:— 

be temps coule, men arai.s! l’in.stant <li> l,>i vie 
Kst (I’loie viie eircotiserite do l)ien et do ni:d ; 

Le p-HMsd osi, lo H()T»ge d’une nuit (niiM-mnuo 
Et 1<! Ailur est rombre d’un dostiii dgal. 

As corrected;— 

Ifes ami.s, le temps eoule et i’imjtant do l.i vie 
list un ruyon ku no par h; hien ot lo mal; 

Lo p.^'^f^.^ soiige aiiKT, line nuit (rinsomnio, 

I.'avonir i-ht son ombre, on Uirn luuus huh egnl I 

This showa conclusively, first, that Mr. Molony’s lines are meant 
for the regular French AloxaudrinH; ami, soetmdly, that he does 
not see the noint of the corrections, os otherwise he would hardly 
have prinlcu his own first copy. The key to this metfical puzzle 
is now tolerably plain. Mr. Moiony simply does not know tlio 
<iifiei*on(:o bid ween English and French prosody; he thinks an c 
mute in h’ivnch is the sarno t^ing as u ailont e in English, and is 
in tho Slime case with the gentleman who some time ago wrote 
indignantly lo llie Times to ask what the telegraph clerks meant 
by charging for iniperatrice as five syllables, 'llie way to rejirudin'e 
the ellecd of French verse on Mr. Moiony is therefore lo drop all 
the mule e's luul rend with a strong English intonation. The 
French Alcxtmdvine is thus transformod into a lilting English ballad 
metre, and Mr, Moiony's stanza scans (to him) in this fashion;— 
Lc* tempi coiir I nics nnu'a J riiistiiiit | de la vf 
Ent d’nir vii’ I t;irn>nscnf’ j de liiori j ct du nidi 
Ia' piiHsr I v'Ht Ip sdii);’ J d’uu’ nui't | d’iiiHomiu'' 

ICt le fu I till' est rdnibi’—(or dm | bni ?) d’un dds | tin egdl. 

(Tlie KCceiiUs hero of ooiirso mark the metrical beat, and w'o have 
fiupprestM'd the French acute accent where it occurs in order lo 
avoul confusion.) Any ono who will now take the trouble to 
<oad tho corrected stanza in the saiuo way— 

Mos nmi's | lc temps cndle ] et ruisLiiiit | de hi vie— 
and BO ui), Will I'linily Poe that tm this plan the metrical efleci of 
tho two ia uudiatinguiahable. \Ve havo actimllv thirty pages of 
these comiloaitilurs, and towards tho end of them the author iuno- 
ceutly romarlLs:— 

lymllcura, cn elTif, 
b« l'ri»i<;riia tiVst piwi innii fjiif ; 

Mn piitrk est riibimk*, 

Et dc “ SbiuiirovJt *' Ilia guiibrnde. 

Je no sungu jius, nuui amis, 
try iqouter “ Elciu-dc-bya.” 

The lUJO of the French language, at Ipiist in verso, cortaiuly does 
not seem to bo Mr. Molony’a calling. We have seeu only ono 
thing to match these performances, and that was an English poem 


written by a (German innkeeper who seemed to have leamt the 
language through tho medium of F’rench. Instead of ihinkmg 
with Mr. Moiony that Fi-euch prosody is the same as English, he 
took English j)roso(ly to he the same as French, bo tlmt he nuly \ 
counted ten hyllable.i in (‘iich of his lines, but left the dliftribution 
of accent to take euro of itself, allowing the accentual Htre#i.M of 
each word, wliieh indewl for him had no existenco, to fall in any 
part of the line at random. 

Jt only reiuiiiiis to give some specimeua of the mrscellaneona 
thenies whieli have not b^en discarded from Mr. Molouy'a notes. 
The notes treat of divers lhiug.8, aa of politics:— 

1 saw aiuthor iiiun, ic.—P. 38. 

Thimjjh I rannot hflji j'ityiiig hmii.i Xapoleun in his adversity, yet there 
was iinil<mbti‘dly niiu b in bi.', vliiUiM ter to eiill tor aiiimudvoiaioii. 

Of phifoaophy:— 

Are Tint our lyca the «nns to lighitjur iiodies — 

Uur inindi! tli« Ujivard suns to iiijht <mr souJ.s.—P. 50. 

Many philoaophpr.s have ooufounded tho mind and son! tngolhwr, otmskler*- 
ing ihvm as identieal. 

AlLln»njih fhi'ie can bo no doubt (tf tluir iidim.at« otiirioxiim, yet I lielkve 
them to be ditloreiit esseiico.s. Tho Jtoinuns appear In have iiuule a clklinf- 
tion between them, lulling tho mind ‘‘tmininH,’’ and the houI " !iiiini!i," 
tliereby giving to the <m(> H'rn«.seiihno and to (he othci ti ]< inimat? de^igHu- 
tum, and fiom tho conjimctiou of both proceeds “ ingeriuiui,” the imiftte 
piinoijtlu “reason.” 

Of science:— 

'J’lierc can he no better proof of the eireulalion of the blood by eleetrieity 
tban the 1.'K‘L that the .'ippliealioii of a piece of iron down tlie'b.iek stops 
.sp<iiitimeous lieniorrhagf from the no.se, the nttiaetion ol (In; Iriii arre.-.!inj; 
for the time theeketrie tliiid. The priueiph* may be exciupliUed by making 
water itrop ihioui;li a aiindJ capillary .nyphoa, ivlth-h the momcid’it Is eleu- 
tiiticd 1-1111.'. in a lull .stnanj. 

... by Mich means 
11. IS the old orbit of the Garth been «-h,-iiiged, 

Ibr gi-enler weight havnig dunvn her Iroiii the Siin, 

So Ihiit those lands where once wjus loirid he.it 
Aic now .subiiiiiged by luiiMant ice and sjiow.-*l’. 

Jt maybe objeeted to this theory, that thongli the m.itter whieli cou- 
.sWtute.s our globe has undergone miiny 1 lianges, jel (bat tlnic h.is been no 
aeliiai iin-ic.-isc of matter, and that iis’qtei iln- guiwfy <’oii.sn|Ui 'illy reiiniiii-, 
the 'unie. T'o this 1 reply, that our globe u.as once ’i-i'Vh d u iili iraler (as 
is evident lioni the re'CiuvIies of tho gooli>gi-.t), that all bodi.-.-' arc liglit 
or lieavy aeeordini' to the iiuantitv of theeleetru: lliiid whieii ihey pussi-Ms ; 
tlmt the bulk of water liaviug been nun 1i larger Ibnmrly iloin it is at 
present, the ele<-irie iiainreof theivater eaiiv-d our globe lo h ive a levity 
sni-Ii as it h.ia not at presenf, noi has liad probably tor in.iuy ihous.'indji of 
years. 

Thft scie.nce i.s further supportM by etymology; the T're.nch /eu, 
Siibstiintive ( furns) aud /i-d, adjecii\t lieiiig 

in ]Mr. Molony’s eyc.s the siiiiic word: — 

, Let 11-, look, for instance, at the Ereneli word fiu —fire—in l!ie coiuuiou 

idiom, “ fen Monsii iir-“ feu Alad.iiiu-oe., “ the i.ile .Mr.- 

“the J.ale Alls.-iSce. Xow the word fvu, as iiH»>d in these, and .siimJai' 

expiesMoiis, originally meant “in tho ''junt,” or as “Ine.” witli vvhieJi 
cdeim-nt, or, pnipi-rly to .speak, “light” or tlie “ elci trie Uiud,” the aneiPiifs 
confounded and ideiitiiied Liu .-'Oiil, and theu tbre, abo, Ih ; gho.sL of ^plrit of 
tlie departed. 

In one place Mr. Moiony e.vi'Liiiiis:— 

Aly pretty Miise I why dost thou haiinl inc so ? 

Why do.st thou 111 I my boson, with .siieb pain ? 

IJow often have I said th.-il. thou alioiildal, go I 
How often have 1 vuwni, but. voived in vain ! 

Why the bhuultl so haunt Mr. Moiony is of a tenth one ol 
lhos(‘ (jucetious that are sooner .'isked than answered, atjd wo agree 
with him Unit she uses him very hardly. The heok. we ob.sovve, is 
published “ for the author.” It would seem, therefore, tli.-il so far 
HUH ((nu csstre colamtw; hut we liope wo have shown th.at it 
xvouLd bo at leiiat misloiuliiig to .speak of Mr, Moiony aa a middling 
poet. 


LINDSAY’S lilSTOUY OF MEUOIIANl’ SIlIPriNO.* 

U NTlIi now no attempt has been made to write the hislm^ 
of shipping and of navigation upon unvUnug Ulie the scale 
upon which it ha.s been undertaken by Mr. W. IS. Eind3.ay. The 
t^vo ample volumes wliich he htis just published form, we ;iregiven 
to vmderstand, only an instalment of tne full and exhau.slivo worli 
which he has t-et IiimMdfto write. Keseivirig for the two future 
volumes a narrative of tho more important event.s and cliun’a‘s 
which liavo taken place in his own time w Itli regard to the construc¬ 
tive arts ami the wgal or commercial interests connecleil with the 
aeti, Le 1 ms brought down to this point, n cumprehensive history ot 
the art of building ships and the growth of maritime enterprise from 
tJio earliest periods to which the records of Lite ptist ctiii Db traced. 
Blending witli his own practical knowledge of the subject the 
results supplied by the learning of well-read friends, aiiumg whom 
Mr. VauxandlSir PatrickColqnhoim are particularly mentionetl, ho 
has brought together amajss of \ .tillable mafi^ial which has hitherto 
been widely scattered, and accessible only with difficulty, as well aa 
much seiibible criticism upoiuli.Hputed points of fiwt or inference. 
Tho early years of his hie sjvent afl!oat have qualified liim to 
correct many tin error into which men of reading have been, 
betrayed by the lack of what experience alone con stvpply. Ifis 
anxiety to treat his subject with absolute completeness' is, in 
fact, rather opproijsivo, lor ho even cairies his thoughts back 

• fftstory Merchant Shij]ping and Commerce. By W. S. Jdatlsoy, 
In 4 voli. Voljf. I. and II. With numeruus Ulustrationa. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 
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to the primary idea of flotation, from our parentw hajmig 
noticed leaves or branches of trees floatinj,^ iu tho river wludi 
went out of Eden to waler tho frardeu. From sneomatjnn.'j 
.<fof this hind it is some relief wdion ho passes to taw Deluge, 

' .though there is nothing more than coinmon-place in his troiit- 
munt of the Ark, nor does ho veutuvo upon any criti(^l use 
of tho light tlu-own upon tlio tradition of the Flood by the 
recently discovered Assyritin record. Familiar as Mr. liindsiiy 
s<Hmis to have made himself with the ordinary sourcc.s of 
Oriental and classic loro, including tho resoaitdios of Conti¬ 
nental scholars like Berghaus and .Tal, he has scwrely gone 
at adoquatc length or depth into tho history of navigulion iu its 
soioiitific aspect. Of tho instruments in uso from tlie earliest 
to quite modern times he takes but tho slightest uotire. Of tho 
uso of the compaps, whether among the Ohineso or anv otlior race 
before the twelfth century of our era, ho is rightly, wo believe, 
incredulous. But tho solo inatruinculal aid to navigutiou of wliidi 
he takes occasion to epcak is tho gnomon, for men.sm ing latitiido 
by tlie smi’s shadow. Ho docs indeed quote from Sir Jolin 
Chardin tho use of tho foroataflf and quadrant by native pilots in tho 
Indian and Persian seas; but ho is strangely silent ns to the astrolabe, 
an instrument which maybe tniced to early Jvislern and Crook 
antiquity, aud which isiiivosted with Hpueial interest to l lnglishmen 
by Chaucer's curious trofitise, the earliest work of science in our 
language. As a whole, }lowe^'^‘r, it is iinpos.-dble to speak too 
highly of the industry whichM j*. Iundsay h i.s bestowed in>on tho 
collection of his materials, or of the judgment ho has shown in 
the decision of doubtful questions. 

There can bo little doubt that tho chief commercial routes overe¬ 
at the earliest periods overland. Including a.s he does the history ■ 
of cormiierco at large, Mr. Tiindsay extends his resi'arcJies 
to tho tiiicos of land intercourse bet w(‘t>n the nations nl‘ Kiimpe 
and both Asia and Africa, especially tlm gre.it caravan runles 
by which East and West interchanged tlu ir varied produce, fanig 
previously'to anything like authentic hiplory, tlieii.' are It aces of 
this inlerrommiinication. In iiu])lomciits of the Bron/t' [>criod, 
for example, the presence of tin has b^cn tlionght ti> point 
to an intercourse as far l'"asl as Banka, In Ih". Str.iits of 
Sumatra, where the ore is fuiiml in abundance, as well uh in the 
British Isles, though these may liuve jbrnied its pritjcipal source. 
Tlie Sanskrit word for tin, Kasfira, so likii KfurrtTt.xx-, which 1^8 
no cquivaletii in either the Semitic or the ^'Ivcck tiimily of 
languages, may be taken ns some proof of the lUiowledge ot tho 
motal liiwiijg pa8.se.d, can*) ingthe mniio with it, from Bust to West. 
■It Is ill connexion with ihij metal, moreover, th.at the oiirlicht 
traffic by .sea is to bo truciMl; thi> enterprise of tho Phamicians 
loading tlioni along tho coasts of the Moniterruncau to Spain and 
tlio Isle.s of Britain. Theirs were tho first regular colonies or 
depots of shipping, and by them were tho more useful of tho less 
conventionally pnn'ioui metals of Western Europe, both copjioraud 
tin, brought to minister to tlm luxury of the East. Mr. fundsay’s 
carefully pn^ai’cd map shows at a glance tho loading routc.s by 
sea and land whicli the earliest authentic notices make it. possihlo 
to lay down. Indian and Chinese records render it probable that 
long Indiu'o the dawn of (Ireek litorntmv, possibly prior te tJio 
Mosaic records, tho pi'odiicl.s of thoso ri'gions found their way 
by moro than one patii over the lofty passe.s and steppes or 
burning deserts to the iiuirkets where Africa and Bnrnjie, as 
well Rs Wesleru A.sia, were prepared to barter their w’ares. (lold 
and silver, precious atones, spiceft, and, above all, perfumes in 
what seem fabulous bulk, unnistored to the vanity, the luxury, or 
the religious pomp of Nineveh, Babylon, and 'rhebew, or of the 
courts and temples of Hebrew and Syrian kings. What we read 
of JosephV boyhood bespeaks tho oxiateiicu of ou itinerant traffic of 
this kind, which ia instanced later on by tho s]>oils of the Midiau- 
ites captuwd by (Jidouii. At the moat nourishing period of this 
interclumge of mercliaudise, five priucipal caravan routes may bo 
said to invvB divided tho traflic of Arabia, the coasts of ”the 
licvant, aud Northern Africa. By tlio first of these lilgypt 
aud raleatine interchanged their wealth. Tlie second extended 
from the coast of Syria, including the trade of Fhamicia with 
ilabylon and Assyria,*through the plains of Mesopotamia to the 
' North, and along the tthoros of tJio lied Sea to the South. Tho 
third traversed Asia Minor to the North; and tho fourth route lay 
through Africa, with ThebcB as its centre and the Nile and ports 
of the Red Sea as its outlets. In later times Petra and Palinm 
b^me important entrepots for tho immense trade of Yemen, and 
tho then fertile tract betwopn tho Arabian and Persian Gulfs which 
were not long to remain “ llapijy.” The seasims for the arrival 
and departure of those caravans, the arrangements for their suste- 
nanco and safety, tho skilful equipment of tho camels and other 
beasts of burden, with the rate of travel and modes of disposing 
of the multitudinous merchandise, will ho found sot out in detail 
in Mr. Lindsay’s earlier pages. 

It was not, there is reason to believe, till the knowledge of the 
monsoons was reduced to a system by Hippalus, iu tlie reign of 
Olaudian, that long and regular voyages across the Eastern soas 
became practicable for marinOTS, who had previously been re¬ 
stricted to coasting the continents, or making short stretches 
hroin island to island. But long ere this authentic renorls are in 
our hands of expeditions and ventures W sea which tesneak the 
skill and daring of tho early mariners of Greece^ Ph«iiucia, and 
the far Fjwt. To the voyage of Nearchus, the most systematic 
and complete of these narratives, our author has given fresh 
interest by telling ,haw he, vfhen a young oommander, took his 
^pdosely along the tmek ot Alexander’s captain, verifying his 


account of the intricacies of the navigation between the mouths 
tlio Indus and the head of the Persian Gulf, having repeated to 
anchor, like his Greek predecessor, through tho night. It ktme 
that it took N(!iurchu6 five moirths to do what a sailing-vestol of 
modern times avn do easily in three weeks, and a stearner to tor 
less time. And in this coirtrast lies the signilicaiKM of 
nigh the whole rt)volution in the art of navigation which it k 
Mr. Lindsay's object to narrate. Tlie history of that art is tho 
history of acience, and the value of this boi)k consists in the 
able sketch tho writm- has given ol‘ tlio successive steps by 
which the cimstructiou of vessels and tho art of guiding and itu- 
polliug them have advanced from their nidost beirinnitigH to their 
most iwent stage. Ilia practical experience of both teaches hka 
to sptwk, not only with J typect, but witk udiuinition, of what was 
dune by the buiidors and navigators of centuries Jong ant^mor to 
our own. Uo goes the full length of belief in the subsiaiitiftl tiutii 
at least of the reported wonders of tl»e Pt»>leniie8 and of Hvsro In 
naval architecture. Tlio race who.st) remote Huceators built tho 
Pymmids and the fiabyrinth may wril have launched the ship de¬ 
scribed by Athonums, from Oallixenes the Alexandrian—^two h^tn^ 
dr<;(i aud eighty cubila long, canning thive thousand sailoi's, besides 
a host of lighting-men Ijciwoeii decks, and inrp*dled by four thousonfl 
roweis, althougli her depth was more probaWy cij^it-Jind-twenty 
lliHti «ight-and-forty cubits, as the story tuis it. According to Plu¬ 
tarch tijis ship, like tho I'halamegus, another floating monster of 
the Ptolemies, m«>ro gorgeous and lu.xurious in fittings, was a more 
huge biuge moored iu llio Nile or siimo gi’eat lake or cmiol for pur¬ 
poses of hIiow or pleaetwe. The groHl war ahqjfl of Deiuetrius 
were lii)\v<;\or, he reiimrkH, really of service, and Hiero'sgroat ship, 
for which tifi'S euouffh were cut from Mount Etna to have built 
sixty triremes, whicu had iwwity banks of oars, aud oarriod a 
freiglit of sixty lhons<iud measures of corn, ten thousand jars of 
Sicilian saltfisli, twenty thousand talonte weight of wool, and as 
much of miscellaneous cargo bc-Hidoa, may hax'e been alWe, Mr. 
Liudsay Ixdieves, to make voyages in perfect safety bulb to Greece 
aud AlexamlriH. To tho construction of these, and of the manifold 
other forms of shipping spoken of by early wrihirs, he has given 
patient study, carelully working out, the mechanical problems in¬ 
volved in li'diuiup, equipping, and, above all, in nropclliug them. 
Groat iug«?miity w shown in his chaptw upon the mamvgcfmeut 
aud worliing of the oars in galkiys of many hanks. No v««sb 1 
liad, he considers, more than five horizontal rows, all galleys above 
llio quinquereuie being rated by counting their oara obliquely^ 
Tima is explained Ptolemy's tessetaconter, in which the owes 
amounted to lour hundred on the uppermost tier, w'ith fourtoeii 
rowers to ‘aeh, tho nunibei* diminishing to aix rowers on the lowest 
deck. The length of the iipjier ofun was, according to Athenmus, 
not less than fifty-seven feet, aud they required to have lead sunk 
into tho handler by xvay of counterweight. The oarsmen, on the 
upper tiers at least, would prolwbly walk one or two foiwMwl, 
uml thus throw tbcmHtdvea with the greater impetue bai'k into 
tboir souls at every stroke. That music or the beat of the drum waa 
fre(juoiitly used to ktiop the oarsmen in time is expressly started by 
ninny writers. No groat di/lereiice in principle is to lie tm<»d in 
tho Venetian, Genoese, and other i*ow-galleys, or in thowj in tho 
sovvico of our own sovereigns dowm to the grad cottflti'uctivo 
chiingo in the English navy under Henry VIIl. Tho earlyproweas 
of England upon the sea, long Wore the Norman invasion, iiid its 
gradual development under sucseoding reigns, is minutely drawn 
out by jMr. T/ind.suy, whoae descriptions are Hided by woodcuts such 
as that of the galley “ fc'ubtille ” from the Roll of the King’s Gtd- 
liassos, 1546, and tho famous Tarry Graco a Biou;” w'hidk, how¬ 
ever, had been befiirehaud outdone by tlm “Great Michner’ fitted 
out under James IV. of Scotland, but afterwards sold to the Ktog 
of France. This last is described by IdndA-iy of Pitecottie as 240 
feet iu lengtli, employing all tho wnghts iu tk’otland, and using up 
all tile oaks of I'he, aave Falkland, canying 300 marines, six sewo 
gunners, and 1,000 men of wai*; her cost, besides tlmt of li«r 
artillery, being 3o,(xx)/. The impulse given to English shippia^ 
under Elizabeth, und the exploits both ot traders and Ircebeotera, 
as well as the gallant efiorta for the defence of the rtMilni, i«- 
coivc, we need scarcely say, due justice at onr author'a hands, 
and ho hiw availed hmisolf of .State q>R]ier8 aud other oripnal 
data in addition to tho published materials. Not, less full or 
careful is liis narrative of the gn.at (Tonoeso, Vonctiiin, and 
Portuguese discoveries of the liftoenlJi century, tliough tJie subject 
is not so open to to sh or original troatment, 

I'o ordinary rearters perhaps the moat novel and striking part of 
Mr. Lindsay's hook will be that iu which lie refers to the origin of 
liugkiid’s lipst Shiiqiing Code, tho germ of that lugislation which 
has of late yoars grown to such portentous dimousioiis and 
assumoil sucli embarrassing intiicaoy. It was no doubt to the 
exigencies of the large and vridespread diiteorprieo tlirown open 
fur the first time by the Crusades that this primitive body oil 
regulations owed its formal inlrmiuction. By the earlier achoc^ 
of antiquaries, like Selden and Coke, they have been deemed of 
English origin and due to Richard 1 . The learned work of M. 
Pardcssus has more recently shown that they wero based upon 
moro ancient enactments, in part upon the so-called Uhooian 
law's, but that in the main they belonged to the ancient French 
code known as the “Roles or Jugemeus d'Oleron.” Sir Harris 
Nicolas, relying upon Bronij^on, Uoveden, and oihere, states 
that Richard mew up at (ffiinon, on his way ^l Mmveillea, 
these e^liest Articles of War. A memoi'audum of 12 EJw. HI. 
(A.n. 1284), quoted by Sir Travere Twiss in his eilitkai of iho 
UliwIcrBook of the Admiralty, asserts that those laws, the last ten 
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Articles of tho^les, were hv the Lord Ilichafl, formerly Kliiiy Of 
EWland, on his return from llie Ifoly Tuand, corrected, interpretei, 
And decried) And were publiBhed in the isUuid of Oleron, and were 
named in the French tonguo ((.lallica lingua) ‘ La Ley Olywun.’ ” 
There is no evidence that Ilirhard huuself ever went to 01 ei*on. 
In his appendix Mr. Lindsay cites from the Harleian M88. 
six (frdmanceB of King Richard 1192) concerning (i, 2) 
** Sleigersof men on shipboard and on land,” (3) Brauling, (4) The 
punishment for blood-ttwrajing, (5) Kevilers, ( 0 ) “Theft and 
Pickorry/' corresponding to some exUmt with articles of the Code, 
which are in all forty-seven. The onactmenta of the Code ivfer 
to the duties of master and seamen, to salvjigo and averages, to 
demiirrago, bottomry, flotsam and jetsam, to the lisherios, and in 
particulitf to wrecking and pi racy,against which the sovcivst peiuiltiis 
are laid down. The lord of any place who penults and as.^ists in 
such villanies is to have all his goods confiscated and soli! lor 
the benefit of the injured parties, and hiiiLself to fusioned to 
a post in the midst ol his own mansion-house, “ which being fiivd 
at the four corners, all shall bo burned together; tlm walls Uunvof 
ahall be demolished, the stones pulled down, and il»o place convertod 
into a market-place for the sale of hogs and swino only, to all 
posterity.” Bisuops and prelates partieijmting in such criuu s Avere 
to bo deprived of their benefices. At a later period the luerchaiits 
of Wisby, in the island of Oothlaml, fi'nnicd their Iuavs upon llu- 
Oleron Code, which became the recognized rult! for deciding all 
maritime controversies, not only among llie Ilivti.-^e Towns, but 
among all nations in the Baltic. 'Hie friglill’id increase of piracy 
during the long contest b(*twoon Henry III. and his uobUjs culled 
forth stringent measures, and for the lir.-^t ^uiie .a Lord Ilij;h 
Admiral, by name Tophani, was appointed. Li\erj)o<)l about that 
time becaiTie known as a place of maritime trade. J-jiglish adven¬ 
turers, long known ns tlie “merchants of the staples of Lugland," 
first opened trading establishment a in the Xetlierhuids and else¬ 
where abroad, the formation of the Hanseatic League (\.i). J241) 
adding much to the commercial advance of ileityv’s reign. 'I’he 
freedom of the wool tradt! and the o^wning up of the iNewcastle 
cool-fieldB for export abroad marked the reign of Ldward 111., by 
wboiii a roll of the English fieet was for the first time 
prepared, on the occasion of the attack <in C.ilai.s, the 
ships previously employed, and even at this time, huvinir been 
mainly vessels of commerce supplied by the dilVevent tniding ports. 
The fleet fitted out by 11 envy V. at innnense coyt for the nivasiou 
of France, rogardles-s of the remonstrances c f FiirHiiment, wus a 
great ndvimce upon previous anuaments. Tin* wisdom of .I '.ii-laud 
in keeping up the coiuinand of the Ohonnel, seldom moje sUilaiigly 
vindicated, is asserted in the curious c<ii)t. i iporary [»oem the 
“ .Dominion of the Sea, or Libel of Mriglisii I’olli'itt,” printed by 
Hakluyt, with extracts from which our author enlivens his p;!;,M\. 
It was about 1416 that the formal claim to lordshiji over the 
sea was put forth by the Commons, though as fur back .isthoreii>n 
of King John the penalty of forfeiture was entailed iipoii every 
vesfiK*! that would not strike or veil her “ bonnet’’ to a King’s sliip 
in token of sovereignty, .Side by side with the wtirlike prowess of 
the nation went on the .spirit of conimerce and discovery. 'J’lie 
advantages derived from intercourse with fonin 11 countnes A\(*ie. 
best seen by the merchants of H]rig1an(l, and in lime, hecnnie. the 
foundation of much of her prosperity and greatness. Our author'a 
sympathy with liberal measures makes it a pli*a.s':re to Ijiin to 
trace the [progi'css of her mantime greatness in proportion as her 
legislation advanced in enlightemiient and width. Coming down to 
later times, he can dilate with pride ou the repeal of tho iv.stricLivo 
laws on navigation, with the result VNliichla* bad ihroughoul anti¬ 
cipated, of an unexampled cxpansioii of Iji-ilish ship])liig and 
commerce. Nor has he less satistactiou in pointing to what has 
been done both by public eiiaclineiil ami private spirit to promote 
the safety and well-being of the seaman. As an owner of .sliip- 
ping on no small scale, ho might say much of what hi; himself ha.s 
done to grievances such as ho himself <‘vperieDced n.s an a])pren- 
tice. No historian of seafaring matters from our day forward will, 
wo may .bo sure, havo to draw a pieturo of life betwe.eu declvs 
such as Mr. Idndsay found it fifty years ago. ft is with <>ood 
right that he has undertaken the task of chrouicliny Iho iiiaritime 
and commercial greatness of his coiuitry. 


CICELY.* 


^ A S long,” says tlio author in tlm motto to tlii.s novel, “ ns fjovu 
continues the ino.st imperious passion, and Death tlm surc.st 
fact of oiu: mingled and marvellous humanity, so long will the 
sweetest and truest music, upon earth be ever in the minor key.” 
There would be more truth in this if it generally happened tli.it 
the certainty of death and the power of love atVected 11.“^ in all 
their force at the sumo period ot our life. To tho loyer sighing 
like a furnace many things seem far surer than that 


Last w« ni“ of all 

That ends tliis strange eventful history. 

"When all the world is young to us, though wo acknowledge as our 
major proposition that all men must die, yet we are slow in fitting 
that major with its proper minor, that we too arc inon. If a man 
18 young and healthy, and as yet ignorant of the fact that he has 
to digest as well ns to eat his iood, though bo will be ready enough 

• Ckefy: a Story of Three Veart. By r.jmis (iifiliain, Author of** She 
was^onng and He vras Old,” ** Not without Thornf*,” 3 voU. London: 
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before long to aclmowledge, if fie does not indeed already acknow¬ 
ledge, that love is the most imperious passion, yet be will not 
find Ills pleasure in music in the minor Itey. Tfio author might 
indeed bring in proof of her statement the melancholy of tho 
lovers lute. AVe slnnild in that caso be curious to know if tbo y 
melanelioly of tho drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe depends also oTT'’^ 
the power of love and the certainty of death. Anisic in the 
minor key iniiy at tho present time, for all we know, bo held tho 
Bvvei'tost and truest. But the day has been in the world’s his¬ 
tory when lovens were not so sad as either a gib cat, or a 
lugged bear, or an old lion. We ourselves, though I*lanou.s’s 

consul,<^h]p is long since past, still like a good old-fashioned 
lov(:-.slory, where lliere were cruel fathom and otlicr <lifiicul 1 ie 3 
enough, but no one thought of dying ex('ej)t some rich old bachelor 
uncle, whose fortune,-.left to his nephew or Ids niece as the caso 
might be, made all things straight. Tho surert fact of our hu¬ 
manity is, vve fhould have said, that we are alive. Should any 
nuveli.'it eoino to trouble our idle hours with death, wo would say, 
with a slight cliango in Mistress Quickly's word.«, AVo hope there 
is no need U> Iroiihh* our.sel\c.s with any such thoughts yet. 

Aliss I'lnnis (iraliaiu—w'e think vvi* can scarcely be wrong in as- 
siimirig that tlu* suuy before us is written by a woman —\» bappily 
not so melanclioly in Jicr .story as in her motUK The right people do 
in Iho end marry, though if they had dono so half a volume sooner 
it would havo boon bettor b*)lh for them and the reader. '’I'ho 
.'"torv is fuirlY iutcrc.^ling as storio.s go, Had it boon a good ileal 
sliorter it. would have been still more int.ero.'^lirig. (’icoly, the 
horoiiie, when the sLoiy o])oiis, is cng.aged to her cousin Trevor 
Ffiwci'it. Tho reader has no expectation, however, that the 
mnrringo will ovor come about; for in the fijvst place tin*, hero is a 
young doctnr, Air. (iiiildford, and he must of I'ourse, both as a 
hero and still move as a dtU'tor, marry soim^ one, and in the next 
phuv, (juite at tho beginning of the story, Mr. Fawcett, in driving 
at a grtiat pace a pair of howes in a Kroiich watering-place, knock.s 
over a IjeauLil'iil young lady. This young lady, (lenovievo Hasalis, 
by one of those strange coincidences in which novelists de¬ 
light, turns out to be ('ieely's cousin. It would, wo think, save 
a great deal of trouble, whonover it happens that an iimnarriod 
go'iilleman of j'orlniie, in driving rapidly round a corner, npsots a 
pretty girl, if he were either to kill her oil' on the spot, or else 
Were at mice to reco’j'ni/e the decree of fate, and oiler to marry her 
as soon as the doctnrs have .sot heron lu-r feet again. Air. Fawcott 
does neither one tiling ju>r the other, and in conse(|iieiice li.aa nearly 
three volumes of tnuiblo to gnj through, lie scaveidy indeed 
makes the ac<|uaiutaiico of (leiieviove at the time, and leaves for 
Kngland altogetln'r ituiorant .that she is related to (beely. 'I’ho 
iiuignilieeiico of his ajjpearaiict* had made*, however, a groat 
impri'.*^sion on (leiieviivo, and “she was quite satisfied that ho 
WU.S already over head and ears in love with her.” Bid'oro long she 
1 ms an invitation io visit her English ci>usina, an<l starts oil’for 
Mellivyn Abbey. Much about tho same lime that Air. Fawcett 
introducf s him.self to (Teneviovoby running over her, All. (Juildford 
lir.st meets Cicely at tho deathbed of her little nephew. It would 
be a curious specuhilion which of tho Iw'o geiitloiiieii nf the story 
bus llie gre.iter advantage in his first iiltn»:iuclion to the lady 
whom ho is afterward.^ to marry. Conevieve, during the first 
vvetlvs of her stay at the Abbey, is not informed of her cousin’s 
eng.igemeiit. I iiless she WHS to Iw nquesetited as thoroughly bad, 
it was tiece'i.sary that she should look upon Fawcett as unengaged. 
Nevi'i'lliele.ss, the aulhov ill this part of her story finds heraelf a 
good dr;d perpli'xed, for it was contrary to all prob.xbility that tho 
eiig.iiK'im nt .should have been concealed, AN Ikui at kest an oxpla- 
miiion i.s given, all that Cicely can say i.s aa fullow.s:— 

‘*1 you vvoiikt more readily fool at on.«ii: with mo if von did not 

knou' tli.-ii 1 was gniiig to Im* iiiani<*d. I sooin oldor than t am. tuul I 
fancii-d anything of that kind vvoidd have made you feol ns if T wore vtuy 
miifti oKUr lluin you. That was my only reason for not telling you. And 
hrodcs, tliere sceiin'd no })ai1 iciilar loiison /Itr speaking of it irmiifdi.Ttelv— 
lit ihal time I had no idea that I should be luari'icii for a year or two years 
to eomf." 

Ceimvieve, knowing then nothing of the (Migageinent, and natu¬ 
rally enough tliinking tluvt a man who had almost driven over hor 
must be in love with her, looks forward to an early marriage with 
this rich English geiitluman. Fawcett, who is a weak, good- 
natured fool, meaning all the while to bo iiiithful to tficely, pays 
nevt'i-lheless far too much attention to her cousin. To keep tho 
bahuico true, tho doctor ou hia side should have bis'n courting 
Cicely; bathe, unfortunately, had started in life with the theory 
that “ the grandest w'nmon make splendid friends, AVoinen’s influ¬ 
ence,” he was ready to admit one day in speaking to Cicely, “ has 
certainly done all you say, but it has seldom binm the influence of 
iriim." (liMieviove doe.<», indeed, at la.'it loam of tho engagement, to 
her great indignation and despair. No one, however, has any sua- 
picion of her attachment to Fawcett. A grand bull is given, and 
there, ns Cicely, dispirited witli lier lovers neglect, sits in the 
con.serv.‘),lory, she overhears a conversation between him and 
(foneviAvo which shows hor that she is loved no longer. She 
roturus home to find that her fatlier has died of a fit, and died a 
ruined imiii. At thesaino time Ml*. (Juildford, who had come to 
entertain less philosophical views about women, had left tlie ueigh- 
bourbood in the full lielief that Cicely was before long to be mor- 
riod to Fawcett. Me went off to India, and was not heard of 
again for a long time. Never was heroine in a niwe pitiable con¬ 
dition—her father dead, her mother not far from death, the family 
estate to lie sold, her lover (faithless, her cousin ti-eacherOus, and 
the young doctor, who alone would nave been worthy of her, gone 
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off no one knew whore. Sir Thomas Fawcett, Trevor a father, 
when he hears that his old friend Colonel Methvyn had died a 
ruined man, is only the more eager that his son should murty hia 
/'daughter. His only fear is lest she, in the pride of poverty, should 
refuse to marry him;— 

« You may take my word for It. Trevor, if things are as bad os I fear, 
Cicely will Ik> propowog to break olF with you.” ^ , .v. 

Mr. Fawcett had riw'U fironi his sent, and was tramping up and uoivn too 
room. He did not wish his father to nee how exceedingly he Btartlcd 
by this fi cah view of matters. Cicely to give ft/w up! And why Because 
she was no longer rich, could no longer bring (ircystonc as her dowry— 
Ciceh% his dear old ftleud and playmatt', his promiswl wife—couW he ad ept 
such a ivlcase ? Cicely rich, he had come to think, or, to fancy he thought, 
that she did not cure for him, that she was cold and inilifferciit, that she 
would be glad to break with him—ho had excusetl his own weakness and 
folly by sucli sptcious arguments, and bad triid to think ho belicvL*d them. 
But Cicely pwjrl 

“ No,” he said to himself, “ if this is (rue, not all the Gcuevitvea on earth 
should persuade me to give her up. Was tliere ev«‘r in this wmld such a 
fool wi 1 have, been ? But still, if this is true, my courec is dear.” 


Cicely of courae refuses to hav« him, find rt‘proachc8 him not so 
much with his treachery towards her as towards Cieneviovo, whom 
he would now desert. She insists that he shall marry her cousin, 
and herself brings about Ihe match. If only that unlucky philo.so- 
phical doctor had not started off for India, ho might, after a decent 
time of mourning, have had a clinnce of testing his theories about 
splendid friends and the intliience of wives, lluhnppily for him, 
the necessities of the third volume required his ab.'ience. He 
real Is some fashionable record of ‘arrivals in town’ the 
naiiies of Mr. and Mrs. Fawcett fmm Jhirustuy Castle,” and at once 
jumps 1o the conclusion that Mrs. Fawcett la (licely. Tim long 
period which he consequently had of unwedded life was perhap.s 
n lilting punishment for wasting his lime in reading the Moniiiu/ 
Poitf. 

Meanwhile the death of Mrs. Methvyn affords the author 
an. op])ortunity of once more ilclighling the reader with music 
in the minor hey. Cicely goes oil* to Franco to visit her 
cousins at the watering-place vvhore. the pair of horses worked 
her so much mischief. There it so happened, by a second, and 
this time a blessed, coincidence, that (luildl'ord came to recruit 
his health after his stay in India. He was being nursed by his 
older sisU'r, a widow. Ilm reader does not st'o very much of her. 
She is nevertheless ono of tlio best drawn characters in the hook. 
Early in the story sho was arguing against her brother s rosolulinn 
not to marry and bis theories about friendship. 1 le had main¬ 
tained, on tbe authority “of a \eiy wise person,” that wo should 
descend a step in choosing a. wife, mount a step in choosing a 
friend:— • 


“ It’pi a very nn.‘;ty, meiit), uplU fiii s-ayiug, uliociver hjuM it,” Miid Rcs'^iii 
wrathfiilly. •* It’.s just that men an* mi jf-alou^H tliat ',!’ev can’t liwir their 
vives ti) be thought mere of th.m llioniM'lves. WIio said it, Kdiuoml?” 
the ^\ellt on looking r.'Uhor tiightened ft.s an idea .siruek her. “It wasn't 
Sokmion, it isn’t in tho Bible, is it ? ” 

There is a happy touch of himiour in the stroke about SJolomori and 
tho four that she mnyhavo unawHro.s been condemning something that 
is in the Jiible. Jly the time, however, tluit we ha\e now ronclied 
in the namtivo there was no fear that Iho .‘iiilhoritv of Solomon 
should bo invoked against mntrimony. (Tuildford was willing 
oTioiigh to marry, but the end of the thinl volumo was still, 
wo supposi>, too far distant. Me lak»_>.s it into his hejid that Cicely 
prefens a certain parson, and lea\t!S for England without sneaking 
out. In fact, ho would never havo got married at all had not 
her sister turned up from India. She, being a woman wdio 
cared, we should imagine, very liltlo fur runsic in the minor key, 
coiivinceil no doubt that the .‘^urest fact of our mingled and 
marvellou.s humanity is a comfortublo matcli, seeing, too, how tho 
land lay, quickly brought 1 he hero and the heroine to .an umler- 
atjinding. Cnildford owns that his theories were all wrong, and 
ends by saying: — 

“ Yea, 1 understand it noAv : 

‘ Solo Hp.’irk from God’s Hfo nt strifo, 

With death, so, sure nj' range hI.kjvo 
The limits lieio.’ ” 

Wo .should understand him nil the bettor if in hia quotation 
the stops had not been sprinkled about as if from a peppor-bo.v. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

A FEW months ago wo noticed tho firet volume of tho 
Memoirs of John <iuincy Adams, sixth President of tho 
United States. We have now to invite attention to tho second 
volumo *, comprising Mr. Adamss diary while representing his 
country at the Court of St. Petersburg and negotiating the treaty 
that ended the war of i812 botweon England and America, On the 
Sth of August, i8o^, Mr. Adams set sail from Boston in a private 
sailing vessel belonging to that port on a voyage direct to tho uussian 
capital. Nothing of interest happened until he entered tho Sound, 
but tliere he had an experience of that annoyance of which tho 
United States were then so loudly complaining, and which ulti¬ 
mately led to the war of 1812. England and Denmark, it will bo 
rometuhered, wore at war, and British ships were in consequence 
closely blockadihg tho Danish coasts. W'hon Mr. Adams entered tho 
Sound, he was brought to by two men-of-wor, his vessel was boarded 
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by an En^ish captain, and the crew mustered on deck for the ofBcer’a 
inspection. The apppranco of one of the sailors, oa it happened, 
did not correspond with his description in the ship’s papers, and the 
captain consequently threatened to carry him off to serve on boSd 
hia own vessel. However, he did not execute his threat. ,Dut 
as the men-of-war had strict orders to alk»w no vessel 
to pass through the Sound, the oflicors felt themselves in a 
difficulty regarding Mr. Adams, whoso diplomatic character 
entitled him to special consideration. Tho matter was referred tu 
j tho decision of tho A<lmiral, and by hiiq tho American Minister 
was suffered to proceed on his pledging hirosolf not voluntarily to 
enter a Danish port. But thuro was danger that the Danes might 
seize the ship for having iutorcourso with the blockading squadron. 
On tho contrary, they hohavod with much civility, afiowed Mr. 
Adams and his party to land, and visit (Joponhagan, which ho 
found sullering severely from iho effocts of tho blockado. At 
length, alter a tempestuoiia and dangerous voyage of soventy-fiyo 
daj'S, tho first envoy over accredited by'Iho Liiited States 
to tho Court of St. Butorshurg ioached bis destination in 
safety. Ho was received with marked favour by tlio Czar, and 
ill 0110 of his first interviews with Count liomsuzoff, the 
Imperial Chancellor, the Count with imdiplumatic frankneas 
let out the secret of the gratification of the llussiun Couit at tho 
ap]H)intment of a regular resident Minister by tho United States. 
After much couveraatiou of no special iuterc.it, Count Iloniauzoff 
stated “ that tho English exclusive maritimo pretensions, and 
views of usurpation upon the rights of other naiious, iiuide it 
essential to them, and especially to llussia, tliat some groat com¬ 
mercial State should bo supported ns their rival, that the United 
Slates of America were such a State, and tho highest iiiUsrest of 
Biissia was to support and favour them, as by their relative situa¬ 
tion tho two Powers could nei er be in any manner dangerous 
tu each other.” AVe havo quoted thi.H passage in full as 
throwing light on the origin and motives of tho strango 
friendship wliich has since subsisted between Russia and the 
United Stales. At the time Mr. Adams reached St. Petersburg 
I'^raneo was at the zenith of her power, and it was the policy of 
tho Itussian Court to affect great zeal for the closest possible 
alliance with Napoleon. Hence every opportunity was taken 
to pay court to Ids representative. Mr. Adams records several 
striking instances of the nomngo rendered to Caulaincourt, Duke of 
Vioenza, then Ambassador of France at the Court of St. Petersburg. 
For example, at a Court ball given in honour of tho Czar’s birthday, 
we are told that much anxiety was felt by tbo other Ministers to 
ascertain whether the Empress and theUrand Duchess Ann would 
dance with the Austrian Ambiissador. “They did not. They 
dance ou^y with tho French Ambassador, and ho only sits at tho 
Imperial table at supper.” Again, at a dinner given by tho 
Austrian Minister in honour of his master’s birthday, the 
hknperor Francis’s health was drunk in champagne, the company 
all rising from table. Beforo sitting down, Count Roinanzoff, the 
Imperial Chancellor of Russia, addro.ssiug himself, across his host, 
to tho Aniba.'i.sador of Franco, drank to tho health of his master. 
Mr. Adams ohsinwes upon this that tho dinner was given solely 
in honour of tho Emperor Francis, and that, ala similar dinner 
at tho French Ambassadoj‘’H, Count Jk'omanzofF would never 
think of toasting the Austrian .■sovereign, lint the alliance between 
tho two Courts was now drawing to a close. .Soon rumours began 
to spread of diHerenoes and disputes, and after a while Count 
Roiu.mzuff himself spoke freely of the danger of war. On ono 
occasion ho related to Mr. .\dams a highly clianictejislic anecdote 
of Napoleon whic'li wedo not loraombei’ to havo before seen in print:— 
“Tho riount shook his head, and said,'No; it is impossible. 
Tranquillity is not in his imtnre. I con toll you in confidence that 
ho onco told me so himself. 1 was speaking tu him about Spain and 
I’ortiigal, and ho said to me “ 1 must uhviiys be going. After the 
Ptsice of Tilsit, where could I go but to Spain ? I went to Spain 
bficauso I could nut go anywhere else.’’ And this,’ said the Count, 
' was all that he bad to suy in jiistilication of Jiis having gone into 
Spain and Portugal.”’ Bill allhough on this and some few other 
occasions Count Roman/.()ff spoke freely to him, Mr. Adams, upon 
the whole, seems to have been singularly ill informed of what was 
going on around him. Not only was he extremely i^iorant re- 
gardiiifj the disputi's that led tj) the invasion of Russia, but even 
respecting the events of the invasion itself he obtained no pi'ecise 
knowledge. The truth is that, in accordance with tho settled but 
mistakon policy cf tho Amoricau Government, liis allowancos 
were BO Biuall ns to prevent him IVom lieing able to obtain 
vuliiablo infornialioii. Indeed so lueam'o was his salary that 
ho was not in a position to follow the example of the other 
Ministers, and leain St. Petersburg for a part of the year. 
On one occasion tho Czar, in his daily constitutional walk, having 
met the America historian, asked him plainly why ho ro- 
maiiiod in tho city; was it been use of the narrowness of his means ? 
Mr. Adams frankly answered “ Yea.” ITpon which tho Czar com¬ 
mended him for h'la prudent thrift. But if a diplomatic ropresen- 
lativo is of any value to a nation, the wdsdom of the |)oUqy may 
■well iHi doubted which compels him to have renoui’so to suen 
economies. 

Although Franc© lias now no possessions on tho North American 
continent, there was a time when she claimetl a territory vaster 
oven than our own, and when her power appeared so formid¬ 
able as to make it ^|eem for a while doubtful whether she or 
England would have the privilege of giving to tlie continent a 
population, langiinge, religion, and laws. The .Seven Years’ AVar 
settled the doubt. But the striigglo ■was maintained so obstinately, 
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imamTOO(!oarionfnrth»aiBpI»y ofeomuch »nil a^iUty 

Dy toe oeateri and the victorieuB party nliko, astoreodiiv its lustfwy 
even yet full of intetwt fot English readers. There is another cir- 
Cumataoco, too, which throws a retrospective interest over the 
Amoncan con^t of Franco and England. It is now 
easy to ^ the struggle which had its termination 
j of Abraham had a further rouN(?(juence 

North American Ooutinent was 
™ 4 L^^***^ in race, language, creed, and instltnlions, It pre¬ 
pared the way for the separation of the colonies fruni the mother- 
country. Wliether the (Jovemment of Gc'ovgo III. would havv^ 
,put forward the pretension to ta.x the coloni^vis witliont represen¬ 
tation, had France remained mistross on llu' Si. l/nvri>iicL' nmliho 
Mississippi, may bo doubted. But iu nijy cape it is ci*rtain ilml tin* 
colonists would not have been so ready to repel the j)n'teuir.i<iii 'a iih 
arms. AVith a groat Bower, alien in bhiod, veligien, and p'^litv, 
on their northern and western frontiers, lh.*y would have foil t-.o 
of English protection ti> incur b\ iiisiirrccrum 
the risk of passing under Fopish and abwilntisL'sw.iv. llul 
Francp not bwjn oxpellod from the continent by I'inuli^ii vahuir 
and statesmanship, it may bo assumed Unit the Dcclurntion of 
Independence would not have taken place when it dhl. Viewed 
m this liglit it was the confinest of t^umda which made 
blo the meeting of the (.’ontiiientnl (hnign yj, aTid the re‘\olii- 
tionary war. But, formidable as the jiowei’«d'Fr}uu'e ■seemed at one 
time, in reality it carried in its bosom the .teefls of il.^i own dee.iv. 
*^s point Mr. Parkiuans liislory * mahes abnruhmlly pliiiu. 'I'he 
French Bcttlemeuts in America, were doouie<l from the first bv 
vices similar to those which have bli-jhtc.i tie* fair proini.s’e 
of the magnificent Spanish colonics. \\'hi‘iva,s Enpli.slimen emi¬ 
grated to the AW AVorld to better timir fortunes or to escape from 
opprossiou at home, and were left to mnnaee ilndr own allliiih with 
the least pos.sibIo iiiterfereiice by the, iiiithorif it s in Eti;:land, the 
French flcttlenifints wore founded with a definite goveriiment.al and 
occh^iastical pur])Ofte, and the intervention of the Kim: niid his 
Ministm was mhuilo and inrcssunl. In sliovt, Canada was 
colonized quite as much to counterlwlance the ndipion a-i the power 
of England on the other side of the .VtlanUc. And hence it had 
from the outset not only a missionary cltavacler, but it was 
fatally subject to Jesuit intlucnces, and its 8ott1(?r8 w(th vecruilc'd 
too u.xclusively from those who were tilled with a spirit, akin to 
that of the Oniaadera. Further, the settlers carriefi w'ith them 
those feudal institutions which by thidr oppvt s^ive e\actions and 
unjust exemptions had reduced the pr.ixnitry of the mother- 
country to a state of chronic starvation. < )l>/i<msly a colony .so 
constituted could not permanently prosper, tii .n-li, while religions 
enthusiasm continued fresh, it would natuniily ho rich in hevoisoi 
08 woU os in imaginary miracles. < ff the heroi.sm displayed in !he 
early da)^ of the colony, when the whole rjiiiuber ol the sottlei's 
amounted to but afew thousunds, aguinsf the wily and hosi ih* ri.iva)j;eB 
by whom they wore surrounded, Mr.Farkimin giiey many striking 
instances in the fourth part of his Uistorv, wdiich now lies befoni 
iis; not tho letwt remarkable being the defimee, by seventeen 
Frenchmen and live friemlly IndimiH, for eight wdiole days against 
seven hundred warriors, of an extemporized fort, protected only 
by a picket fence. But tho horoi.sm ivas not more brilliant than 
tuo superstition was grovtdliiig. Xeither victor}' nor defeat oc¬ 
curred without its luirtude. 

In 1852, while tho gold fove.r w'n.s at its hi'riiest in California, 
Captain Scammon of the Uintinl Stales Uevonoe Marino, who hap¬ 
pened to be ou tho coast of that Sfiite, found himself com])elled to 
chtxise botwf'eii abandoning the son nltogcilier and taking eommnnd 
of abrig Ixiund ou a wdialing expeditifni. Jii tlie true spiritof a sailor 
he chose the latter alternutivo, and, being a man of reflective turn 
of mind and strong powers of ol)sin*vation, he av!iib‘d himself of 
the opportunity thus aUbrdod to study tho habits of the unimals 
in whoso pursuit lie was engaged. Tlio Lisk he set Inmself was by 
jao means so easy as it may appear to porson.s liaviiig no practical 
knowledge of the matter, (hi the contriirv, (Jnptain Scanimou 
states, OH tho result of his owm exporicnct', tlint c.lo.so observation 
for months and even for years may be required before a single new 
fact regarding the habits of whales or se.iil.'i can bo obtained. ICven 
to delineate accurately the forms of the larger wdaceans is extremely 
di^icult, for usually only a smiill section of the middle, part of the 
animal is above tho water, aud,'when decomposition causes the body 
to rise, it has become quite dislorU'd in shape. A consideration of 
facts such as these will explain how it is that so little has V-eu 
contrihiitod to the natural history of nuiiiimulsbv pmetical whalers. 
Oaplain Scammon, however, after years of ob^TViition and in¬ 
quiry, ha.s Ijcen able to collect a consiflerahle body of information 
respecting the habits of those animal.s, which ho iinpfirts in a 
lam and popular style, using technical terms very sparingly; and 
e has increased the value of his work t by adding to it a history 
of the Americ^m whole tishery. 

Thefact that President Woolsey’s treatise on International Law X 
has already reached a fourth edition may he taken as evidence of 
the incrtiasing attention now paid to tho suhjcc-t of which it treats 
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by all who lay claim to a liberal oduoatioa in the United Stales. 
Certainly the long controversy maintained with this country in 
regawl to the recognition of Confederate belligerency and the de¬ 
predations of the Alnhanm and its sister cruisers proves tltat n# 
peoplo stands more in need of enlightenment on the subject. Th)» \ 
lirBt edition of JVoMdent Woolsey’s work appeared in i860, thtT’^ 
Hccoiifl, considerabl}' enlarged, four years later, and tho third, 
with further valuable additions, in 1871. The fon^ edition 
wdiich now nppt'srs likewise eonlains various additions. Tlic 
work is inlenJed for slndent.s rather than lawyers, the author 
. h.-.ving undort.iken ll.s jirepumtiou while lecturing on international 
I l:;w mid Jiisforv at Yale Goilogo. To tho origiiml historical 
skflcli of the subject, conocted and enlarged, I)r. Wnolsoy has 
added, in the foriii of a secivnd appondi,v, a pretty full suimnary 
of tho viirious treaties which form the hindmiirks of inloriialional 
jurispriidonrv, jiiid in th(‘ notes newly iuLroiluced ho has brought 
down tho discussion to the proyenl timo. 

-Mr. Shejihord s“ Euirlisli Langiiaw *’ * contains tho substance of 
lectures deliwred by him iil the Baltiimire (Jitv (.hdlegc during the 
pist three yo;ir.s, and isjml forward us a hmidbook for tho students 
of Fugli.sh pliildlogy. 11 .4 de,sign is to U.-me in the light of tho 
liite.st researches the growth and formation of our mother tongue, 
ami tlif inlluences Unit have allectod ils devtslopment. 

d'lie leading piece which questions of education now occupy in 
the minds of thoughtful men on both sides of the Atlantic is very 
clearly shown hy the number of books on the subject wdiich 
lire be.ing constaiilly is'iued I'roiu the press. Some of these book.9, 
indeed, liavo little to re<*omiuend them Rave the do.siro of the 
writers to contiibule tlifur fdiure to the common fund of discussion. 
But nil bo.ir ti stiniony to iheintcie^t wdiich the subject is exciting. 
Othi'i’s of the books, again, tliougli having little wluo in the 
way of i-ducHlioinil .‘uiL'pe.dion, are yet instructive as throwing 
light on the .special educational ]u‘oblems which particular countriiis 
have to sol\e. Here, for c\;iMi]ile, h a work by tho Secretary of tho 
(k)iinoclicnt Board of Education, which, under the title of I'ditra- 
hon AffrtKtd'];^ an ntteii:]^t to di^snadl^ American parents from 
sending their idiihlreii to Europe, and more particularly to (lernmny, 
for insiruction. I'lieaiitlior is of ojiinion that Americans educated 
abroad are leas fitted for p.artici]ialJ()n iu American life, wliethcr 
public or cornmeroial, than llin.se trained at home. He further 
tells us that young Anieri(!an.s return from (iermany with political 
notions not at all adapted to tho irisLitutions of the TJnitea Hiatos. 

To this, which is tho main purpose of tho work. Hr. Northrop 
adds some papers in advocacy of a miiversal law of compulsory 
attendaiico at .school. 

Another work of this class is that of Mr. (^uiek on Educatiomil 
Kofonneis.t The indhor is an Englishman, hia preface, btdng 
dated from Ingatostone, in Jiis.sev, so long ago a« May 1868, 
Whether tho work is mcTcly an Amovican reprint, or now appears 
for tlie fir.st timo on Lhy otlier sidouf Lho Atlantic, there is noLliiug 
to show’. 

(rfnudnJTmm-sity Life ^ is partly a translation and partly a 
ooiijpeiidium of a ])oitjon of lVofe,«»sor SLeHiius's autobiographical 
work, ivh crlcbtv, wWwh was publisluul at Breslaupoim* years 
aiuce. I’rofc.'-sor Siefliin.s wa.s born in Norway, but while la* was 
still a child his parents reiuovod to Copeiibiigen. fie studied at the 
[Jnivcrsilic.s of that citv and of Kiel, and at tho age of Iw’onty-live, 
provided with a travelling pension from the Danish Treasury', h«‘ 
onion'd Oormanv, wdiich theiicefiuw.ird became hia home. Iu old 
ago lio coiuposerl the au1<'biognipliicai w’ork to which w'e have re¬ 
ferred. It is dilfusc and garrulous to wearisomcnea.s, lilliug not 
loss than ten thick volumes, \ct it contains much that is rare and 
valuable in illustration of tho mental life of the Gt'i'man Univer¬ 
sities of his day. To pn-ser\o this part, while rejecting what 
is worthless, has been the object which Mr. Gage sot himself. 

By translating selections from the seven last volumes, ho pre¬ 
sents us with a portniit galh'vy of such men as Goethe, Schiller, 
Sidielling, SchloiermacUer, Fichte, Novalis, Schlegcl, Neander, 
and others. 

Among the signs of the increasing extent to whicli .\mevicana 
travel in Europe may be noted tho annual publication of a guide¬ 
book of Europe j| specially designeil for them. Is umcrous ns aro the 
European giudo-booKs ol European travel, it appears tliat none of 
them are exactly adapted to the requirements of the Aineiican tourists 
Such at least is tho ojjinion of Messrs. Lippiucott. Accordingly 
tliey prepare and publish ammnlly an American guide-book, which 
in a .single handy volume contains oil the information tliat the 
ordinary American tourist is supposed to nxiuiro. 

Gilmau's Fjr»t iSteps in is nn introduction 

to the study of Jsialory iuteniled for tlie young, and is planned on 
the principle of attempting to sstimulate the student to investi¬ 
gate for himself, and, instead of pi'eteiiding to supply him with 
the information he requires, to indicate the pa'to he ought to 
pursue. 
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Xlmlerthe Trees* is a collection of brief essays-without any 
particular merit. The writer, wo are told, yields to the request of 
^hers in publishing them. Had he been loss complaisant the 
nigging public would have suffered no loss, 

-IrOf The Lost Models, a romance, we have to sneak jn somewhat 
similar teiuis. It is neither bettor nor worse than the owinery 
run of circulating library novels, and though it may do well 
enough to pass the heavy hours of idle tritlora, it will hardly en¬ 
chain tho attention of those who are not at a loss to kill time. 

Mr. O’lleilly’s Sonqi from tfte Soid.kcm dem t can hardly bo 
called poetry, but as lUustralions of life in a penal colony they are 
not devoid of interest. 

The author of 'The Mnti.t/rilom of Jc»m of Nazareth § is a Jew, 
who, professing to be free from' sectarian and party bins, and 
claiming for himself a more intimate knowledge ol the Ihibbiiiical 
writijip, and consequently of the spirit of the time and euiintry 
in whn:h Jd-sub lived, than is possessed by Kui'opean scholars, 
offers this work os an liistorico-criticol treat iso on tho lost chapters 
of the (lospcl. 

I’he Bioliotheca Biaholivn || of Messrs. Scribner and Oo. is a 
catalogue of rare and curious hooks relating to the Devil. It 
is divided into two parts; the first containing tho titles of tho 
liumor(jus works on tW subject, the second thoso of the serious 
ones. It lays claim to unprecedented coinplott'rie.ss, on the ground 
that books which only incidentally treat of dialwlism are in¬ 
cluded in the index. 

We may conclude with tho nioniion of tho Pnm Mont hi 
for tSepleinber and October, a periodical w-hose chief raison d'etre 
seems to be, to combat ‘‘Kngli.sli Political I'iconoiny”—that is to 
say, tho doctrine of hVw-tradc—and to support u Protection 
policy. _ _ 

* ITmhr the Trees. By S. J. rrmic. TSVov Vork: Ilurpor & Bietliors. 
I.ondoji: Sniux''’''o Low be (\>. 

t The Lost Model. By II. lIuoi»('r. Philailcliiliiji: T.iitpincott & Co. 
J^ondou : Trilbiier ^ Co. 

J JSongsfrom the Southern Seas. By J. B. O’UciHy. Bc»ston: Koberta 
Brotlicra*. lAntdoii: .Sainpaoii Low & t!o, 

§ Thv Marttfnhm of Jesvs of Nuzunlh, By Dr. ,T. M. Wise. Ollioc of 
the Aiuc»ic;ili l.sraclitiM : Cincinnati. 

II liibllutheca Diabnlka. New York ; Scribner, Welford, it Arnistroiij;, 

^ The Trnn Moiilhh/. I'liilafleJiilim : C’i ritr.'il Ncwh Company. Bobton : 
Williams it ('o. Londuu : llwningbam & llclli.,. 


‘IfOXlCK. 

W s bet/ leave to state that ice decline to return rejected Communi¬ 
cations ; and to this rule, we can malue 7 io e.rcojdion. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The jdnnual Subscription to the yATTTKDAY Rfivurw, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10 j». Gd., or 
60 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Piddi-har, at 
tho Ojjicc, B8 Southampton Street, Strand, or to Mr. B. F. 
Stisvhnb, American Agency, 17 Henrietta Street, Cooent Garden, 
London. International Money Orders can he sent from any 
ofjice in the United States, and Snbscrijdians, payable in advance, 
may commmoe at any time. 
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uicns of CoiuposiUor^—Gerinau Literature. 
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«T. JAMES’S THRATKE, Kina; Street, Pell Mell.-T?,ery 

^ Evouliigr, New Comcily-Uoqflfe liy Foraln and liCctKio, 7'HE ULaCR PRISCtl Nc«r 

Heunery and CoAtumet tty Hiieve. Modante Elian. Miulimm VVlute. Muliunv Novcuk, liuk and 
Ha-ik, AuKuatc nt Cw, May. Poole and 4^.. and Akiiiiier (of Jurniyu Private Uuxim 

«». I Utairi, Vb. (Id. 8e«»book«l by I.at»r ot TelaunMn. 

GREAT PICTURE of « CIiRLST“LEAVING the 

PUAlTOItlUM." with “Tho Dfoam of PlUtc-i. Wife." “Nlaht of the CTuclfluItm,’* 
“ChriaTlati Marlyra,*’ “Pranwaca da lllmlnl," “Andromeda,'' He., at the UOim 
QAJ.LEKY. 30 Nevr Bund Strvet. Ton to Slx.^AdmlaalCA, id. 


rpiIE ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S ClIROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 

from the (JLIJ .MASTERS are Exldlntcd Free to tlw t'alilh;. Uttily. and Sold from KM, 
10 4X1. cuch. IJcacnutivc l.nta aent. iioat free, on u|i]>li<‘ntluii to $4 Old Huml Strut. I.ondMn,W, 

DOCTOR of SfUEXCE (Loud, liniv.) giv<sTlXmiRf^ 

and PHIVATK INSTllOrTIONln NATI.KAl.aiMl KXl'EHIAiENTAL SOENCB.^ 
Addrcbi, R. T., Mr Kini|ituii, H'j liiuli Ilulburn, Lundun. 

H yde park college for L.U)IES, 115 Glouw»ter 

Ternuse, Hyde Po; k. 

The SENIOR TERM tw^ni Novemher *. 

The .TUNXOR UALP-TERM Nuvemhor 2. 

Proei-ectuMi, rontainiii).' Tcnna, Names of Vrofeasort, ttu-. may be had oa appUeatloa to tha 
LAUV-UKHI IIMNT. _ ___ _ __ 

T^ f A li 'V“ E K C OL E E g' B. 

Thla<'i.llv!i« contains two IX']*<trtmonta_lhe CLASSICAL and Uio KODV.RST. Thma Is 
alwr n yi eparutoi y H IWMt BC lloOL. 

Tlniro are RiMirdiiiir-HoumfJi within the Ctdloge Grounds, hold hy tlw Head-Maator aad 
otlicra of his .Stall'i a Gyiniimtium. .«u. 

Board and Tuition under Fourteon, xhO| over Fonrtacn. JC9fr. Non-Shareholden pay an 
uxtia Fee of Oi. Spucial mil oiibticca fur Sons of ClcryyiiMii mid Iloina Boarders. 

For furthiT inforniiitUm, anplv to I tin Hov. AUTni.'tt Faurjo, M.A„ llead-Mwtlir. late 
Fullow and Tutor of Nuw Collvi'c. Ovf.mt. 

ThoKxauiiiiatiOU for Seholaisliips und Ealiililtloiis on DcuBnibiir 23 and 13. 
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A L V E R N 


C 0 L L E G E. 


Thu ANNUAL EXAMINATION fhr SCIlULAUSIirpS and EXHIBtTXONN will 
I« held on luecmher 22 (lod 2.1. Thcio will Im unardod Six Uousa SchntarahJps of AK}, 
Four l'■ou^^d^■l •’ ^l■ll.llttr 1 lul)!, ol J V), mid Home Evliihlliojiii ot i.ie. Tlia Award* will Iw. for one, 
or till two yi'iit*, iu.-eoidiiii 4 to invril, In ClmMliM or Matlicmaticrt. Fur iiartlvalors apply to the 
llJ!.vn.MA«ii''ti. _ _ 




\, WGOLWICn, 0 < M )PEirS 11 ill.—moiuian 

dENKINS, M A. (Winnuhi), MKiHK.d hy uii iihU Staff of Graduates In Firat-olBaa 
lira ilii.'IndliiK a .Seroiid in Firiit Class of Nat Sm.'t'riiSMMireparvs UF-'IUENT and 
■■li;?IIJI';N'f PUPILS ftir tins alsivu. Fouruiit of Six mhiI nn tor Cut.lwT's Hill, tin unly 


i’niill forWuoiwich, and'i'hice out ofKoui tui tiin laul Line Examiuailua have 
Aililress. ,10 Cornwall Road, Westbonrne Park. ___ 


PUIV.YTE TUITION for ARMY, GOi)r’EUS HILL, CIVIL 

SERVICE. WOtlLWICII.an.l UVTVERSIFIES ..IP v. Dr. TlUGUKS iWrmisT,Cam.) 
who hiiH iinsvcd ovvr diMt, has V'.VCANt.I Ll!8. Also qniti ill»ltiict luung: Uoy*.. .Ealing, W. 

1^1 l)i;(!ATI<iN'in f’AK 1 S.—a'JTAHUIEI) FATIY, who, with 

her Iliiiband (aGorman liv lilrthi, midu lu aoharnnnir and alrv i«rt of Paiis.is 
ICMlrous of r/uttliiKWitli TflRKE or hOI'llLi 1’ fl.E GrKl.S..ir TWO YOUNG LAUfK^i.to 
whom Nile otlna yreat Educational luleaiilauaii. loaellier with ail iiia nimJ’orts and icflnrmenU 
„f tt wi-ll-a)Hioliitcd IKiine. The hlKlicHt EiiiriiNli rekTunenii can be given.—Addrew, UA., 
Stevens's l.ihniry. U Duke Stieet, Gionvunur Siiuara. 

A CLb’UGYMAN wialicf* to iilaco hia TWO SONS (aged 

«»iiie.ki»i-ly Ten and Nmpi, after the tlhrMmiw Vni-nilon, at a xikhI PREPARATORY 
in .‘.lime liuiiltliy iiart of one ol the Midland or lioDia Counties- 
.M.A. Oxtord," cure ot Mr. itowurtli. Bookiiellcr, 81. A&u's bqiiorc, 

A CHOXTLKMAN wi.sbua to pliico hia SON, an inlelligent and 

weil-tiiMffht iH-ui and Dumb Youth of Sewiitoen, with a» abla |iid iHMimdanUou* 
TUTtlR. rl■^ldlllg in tho ncmhluiiirlunHl ol rmndon. t)xfo*d. oi Edinhnrgli, who would wry 
un hiN Kdiieiilion iii Clun^k'N, .Matlieinatlua, and Science. A giiurdcM mill r-omturUblu homo lu 
a hcaltlilul, Iirocing idtiiurl.m would bu esKUlliii.-l^ommuiiical'liius to ba iuki»ui»ett. 0. M.. 
ro«t-l)rllie. Uradlord, Yorkdiire. 

A - 

addrcsslti 


.. iiw.kivi’ly 
SriIlH)l..i)f miNlerule 
Aildrcsi. with iioxticulur*. 
Monehertcr 


CLEUGVMAN wishes to 6ml for an ORPHAN NIFXIE, 

aged 21, a Sttnatlnn a* COMP.INION to a Lady—With iiini for full particuiars, 
iRcv. J. Cov Et)W.iui»H, liolnhiind V'llla, Vielonu Road, Hoiithwa, 


THNOFELLOW’S II.VNGING of the OlUNPi—The 

•LJ KUproK and PUlU.iSIlEli ..t THE HORNET hava to ex|>ru«ii their regre-t for Tlavlnc 
liiserU-d Mr. MINGFELLOW’S .New JVm. The IfANtjrNG of tlio CRANE, In their U'.t 
Issue withonlhiivliiKtlritobtained the sanction of Mesurfl. GEOQUli lUiUTUDUaK AMU Soimtiw 
Proprietors of the Copyright, to do so. The F.Ul'i'uli was mil aware that this Ifoetn hod btau. 
ljublisbrd In February lust .by Meisrs. RoCTiiEixjii, who inform him that thay are alwutto 
publish another Edition ut it eopiouHly illiiatratud by endmmt Ami-rli!«n .Artists. 

The Euitoa begs tn expniss his Thanks fur the liberal way In wMah Masara. RoUTLKJMK 
AM D Sg.vh have uoceuted this note as a randonation of tha iiiffingemant. 

TpXJ*EHlb^ST 3 El>~ FAMILY COUUreU,~ 8 ptmfa*n 7 ^n^“. 

P'reni'h, Gennun, Italian, HuHsian, and Greek, with unexoepUunabhi refoNnises, Is ajita 


O': 


KltLAND IlOUTE and SUiZ CA NAE.—Under Oontiaet 

for the ivn vey iinre of the Mads to tlie Madllarranean, bnlla, China. JaiNin.iuid Auetraila, 
Peninsular mm Unenlul steam .Navigation Company deapateh their .‘^taanier* from (fouth-^' 
Thursday, I'Wnii Veiilnr t* •' - j ..■ 


mill Venrro every Friday, and IPom Rriiidisl, 
es, 122 Leadoiihall Straet, J^C., and 21 Corksyur 
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A riVl< 3 RN.-H YDROPA Til Y.- 


Dr. RAYNEU'S EHTAli- 

I'ur prospQctus apply ta T. 


LoluUin: PublUbad ut 9 » 60 UTHAUFE 0 N BTBSBT, BTBAND* V.C. 


I.lSHME.'^T fformerly Drs. Wilson and llayner). 

R.m .SEtt. M.n.. .Mdlvt'tn. 

irYDROPATHY. —.SUDDROOK P.:^K, Richmond Hill. 

J-L /Vsiemn-Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A.. M.D., Bdin. 

For Invalids and those rcQUinnu rest and change, Turkish Baths on the premises. 

[iRlGlTTO^^—BlCDEmiir^irOTEk Sea'aui 

Esidanuile. Near tho West l*ler. Central and rjulct Long etiablisliad. Suitrsof 
llooros. Spacious Colicc-ruuui fur Luliei and Geritlemeu. 8tA-Watvr 8ervluc in the Hotel. 
_ _ _ _ ROBERT ^AKK,il^rtfl,ysr. 

T LFRACOMDE HOTEL, lifrnpombe, X\)rth J^von.—Delightful 

Location, Brsiiuriil fleenery, riO Nooms, Appointments perfoct, Culslao oxocllMit. Wines 
I'linh'C. Aeoessible duin all p.’ti is by .sieaiii and Hail (sim Time ‘I'ahlM). 

-The CARLTON HOTEIr, fiwing the 8ea, open 

___ - at on® oharT®, Boarders, X3 88. ucr Wock. Breaktlist at 2 O’clock A.31. i 

Luneheuii at 1 1 INnner at 0. Tea and Collkf served at 2 p.b, la a iiiost spletiilld Drawing- 
room. Til® DrAwing-Tooin, with its ainplo Bslrony, is open all day fYom 10 A.sr. U> U r.M. A 
good Piano. To keep tlie llotel very select icfereuee® are raiiulred a few days Iwfbr* ontranoc. 

_ A ^ K.ERR, Proprietor. 

PUBLICATION uf l^)UCATi 0 NAL WrVk^~Tu 

A AUTHORSi duiirous of bringing llioir WOKKAuixlerthti direct notice of tho Rcholastic 
ProhMsiun era intormetl that ItELFK BROTHERS have iimiuak oppoitnnhles uf anisting 
them Ur this respeet, as their Travellers, who visit the m'atar part of England tvrice a year, 
rail on all the nrlnoipat FMiionUonal Ksfahllsliments In tli® K.inedottH and hy this means 
introduce, in tlie most clHcleiit way, all Books eommitted to their car«.-Jl ChorterhouM 
Building*. Aid emgate.E.C. _ 

I ”fi~DE]NT & CO., til StiRod, anti U Royal ExphangR, Manufac- 

torcri of CIIRONOktETEKS. \VA'rCllR8, ASTRONOMICAL sml TimRET 
CLOCKS, to liar Majiwty, H.K.H. tho Prlmw of W'aln*. and H.I.M. the Eni|jcr<w m 
Russia: Makersof tha Great C'look of the Houses of rarliainoitt. and of the New Standard 
Clock of tho Royal ffowrvatnry, Graenwlifo. Catalogmv ou appileatlon .-E. DENI fcCG., 
Si Strand. 34 tbiyol Exobastge (adjoining Lloyd'sr.aqd Factory. .Savoy Street. London. 
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all the year s 


Q.001) 


laOOR ObOTH.—TUKl.OAK & SONS, 

SP LVDQATE HILL, LUKDGN. 
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AOVAVOB BBIIBTB BOB AVBBICA. 

T he illustration opMPANt. 

0 ^'Eft; 

, 210 8TBAN3)(Qorn«r Of EMiox^tMot). LONDON, W.p. 

r,iTBiiAuy OEfAUtMBjrr. ' ■' 

Vtruciors. 

LOKOOK^-miNRY BLA.CKBUliN, lOU Victoria Stroob, WostmlDHter; and 
OtttloK CHib. 

Raw YoEK-Oolond THOMAS W. KNOX, Astor House and Lotos Club* 

Ay^nt for Francf. 

PAiua-M, THKODOU MICUAELIS, li Hoc Qeoflroy-Marie. 

Ae/yjuatotl -A. L. LEWIS. • 

&!eretury^. F. BLACKBURN. | 

Mniers. | 

Losdon-RANSOM b CO. New York-J. G. KINO'S SONS. j 

Tni XiiLnPTnmoB CourAVT have tbo nldunro to antiounr^ that they Jwto made 
arruixrnienta with Directors of the lAttua (.Tub, In New York, tor the tllniMMal of AUvuncu 
bheuta of New Hooka, Maxadiic Artiolea, ac., In every iiatI of the 11 nittil 
A ayatem of direct oommiiQlcatlon Iwtwei'n Authora and Publuhora In Phiropc end ihc 
principal literary uentra of America has long been wautlnx, becaunc the twl li> a^iirecly 
KallsMthat there ate In the Unitccl Stateaut Icaat twenty "liurnry cLutrcH," nml th&t ncorly 
over/ Book or nrlKlaa) Article published in Europe hua aomo money value In Americii, If K'ul 
oat in time and to the right quartera. 

Vnder the proaent ayatem nearly every Engllrh a'ork nf importance, and nnimporinni’c. is 
ofTcredby PnliUahera to Ihulf Ageota In New York. Uoatun. nr f'hiladulphla. and, it dccliiu-d, 
^e time la loat Ibr further negotiation. Iierctliu Irmintiiation Comi-any atcin In with its 
facilltlea fbr ofThring the RhLftH elMiwhere. nn an iiiilrpHodunt luotiiicri ohUiliiing, iicrlmpa, u 
nnaller aum than originally aiikcd for, but atlll aomctliliig, with hut a iioniiinil eo’,1 to Autlinr 
or Pnhiliher. The imiclifnery act on font liy the Ti.li'sI'iiathi.v ('oui'ivr will be tliua 


Authora and Publiahera who Inivo no Agcnta in iVmcrli'a have xinthlng to ilu hnt ti, fill up u 
ibrm.tube had on appllratiun. And (lostjt with tironfa to 21(1 i.uiiduii, W.C., whence 

they will Im) iiiiiiK'diatcly lrun.iiiiltU:(i to Anu-niJi. 

In the preaent ataie of luteriiatiniial Copyright Law. it aecma donlitftil whellier anv 
ayatem oonldlw better adapU-d to the wanla of KuuIUh Authora iiml I'nbilHher'), lx'caiin-,ii 
iiniDcrly manaori'il. it will asalat latlivr than interlcru with cxiatliix ctinncxiona, uihI la iwr- 
^ly indeiwndcntluactloa. i 

*** Clirlaltnas Ntorles, artUlei In type for tlio Dfccinlicr and Jauuory Maxa/iniH, and Ibr 
the furthcoming “ (duartcrliea," ace being aeiit by every mail. 


ISSUE of «,500 SBVEN-AND-A-HALP PER CENT. PREFEiniEl) WlAKES 
of £10 ciu;h, entitled U> further partloipallon In Pruflt';, u.ru<r pajment 
of it eimUar rate of Divitleml on H.COiJ lleferred Khaies. 

XJOMER IIILL COLLI i:ilY (;OMPANY, J.imited. 

-A-K. DuvLtort, 

JOHN ABRkllAM. Gmt,Northfleld, Director of the Birmingham Small Amra and Metul 
Company, Limited. 

STEPHEN UAIlKUIt, £«]., Calthorpo Fleldi. EdgbaaUm, Dirertor of Mnnlz'a Metul 
Company, Lhnitcil. 

THOMAS BARKER, Eaq., Beacon Hall, Llchflcld, Director of the riilllinKionlmnComiiany, 
l.imited. 

JOHN KINO, Eai|., BcniicU'a THU, Birmlnithain (of the Arm of J. G. Abbott A Co., Coal 
Mercliaiitaj. 

J. S. KVEHS 8IVINDELL, Eaq., Summer llill,Kiiigiwlnl> i*,', Zmdh'y, (runmottcr. 

The uhove ii one of the beat of the SouOi Kt att'ordaiilre Tliirk Coni L'ulllerli"). 

It it freehold, fully dcvebnu-tl. and the wniiiiiiiin profila, after providing lor the rvnenivtion 
of the entire capital, me eatiinaUid at inure than double the aiiioiint re>iiilrcd tu puy tJic 
preferenuo dlvldciid. 

I’roaportiiiwamayIwobUIncil on appllration at the Oftieenof Ihe Conipaiiv,:in j\nn Sfrrol 
BlrminRham.and fVum the Audilora of tho Cotnimny, Meanra. Jamku a EuiVAniiH.Tokeii- 
huiiM Yard, London. 

The Subacription LUt will Cluiu on Saturday, (X’tober ;il. 

(^IITLLKY, Wiin’aiiteil.—Tho ino.st vjiriod .AssoHmeut of 

^ TAMI.E CUTLERY In the World, ell warraiilcd, U on Sale at WILLIAM 8. 


DUBT0N;6I. 

The Bladoi arc all of the ftnest Steel. Table Knlvee. DcMcrt Knives. 

SHm'h IvuryUandlci.perDusen hi , IT . „ (, *(i 

.Ti ditto Balunec ditto . „ IP . 14 . „ CO 

djdittu ditto . „ >7 . SI . „ 7 C 

a ititlu fine Ivory Handles. .1.1 . so . ,. 0 b 

4 ditto extra large ditto . 17 . Sn . „ ip , 

4 ditto AfrUmi Ivory ditto. 42 . At . „ )4 G 

Ditto, with Silver I'erules. „ 42 . 3fl . „ hi 0 

Dltto.wllhSilvered lilAdes. r>2 . 40 . „ In . 

NickelEUctrnsilveredtlandlci 23 . lu . „ 7 r, 

WILLIAM a. BURTON,(IciicralFiirnUliliiglronmongcr,by apnuintmrnt.toll.R.ll.the 
I'rinoa of Wales,uends a (!,\TAl.ihiUE. coniaining uiiwanls ol s.mi illiiNtrathuis of Inn 
unrivuUeii Stock, with Lists of I'riccs and Flans of the in large Sliuw-rooms, pout free . 
30 Oxford Street, W.I I, 1a, 2,1. ami 4 Nrwmaii Street i 4. and fi I’cirj's Flatc; and 
1 Newman Yard, l.on«on, W. The Cost ol dcliveiluR (Voods to the mostdmlant purls of the 
llnited Kingdom by Railway is Irilliug. WILLIAM S. UlTIlTov will always undertake 
delivery at a iinall tlxedrate. 

wocii) “'TAPEfS'ruY LEcouA tToxs! -T I K Wa k'] i’S 

• F patent .-Worn! T'npcstry can be applied tu all even siirfn.'CM, being An adaptn- 
tlon of real wood,la lieu of paiutiog or paper-hanging; beautiful in cHect and exceedingly 
durable. HOWARD & SONS, 

Dvoorators, K, W, It £7 Berners Street, London, \V. 

“ OABPETS. 

TV/TESSRS. SMKIC have now for SALE iu this Department 

AtA a I'ertiilu number of 

REMNANT LENGTHS AND MADE-UP CARPETS, 

Whli-h are olfcrcd (fur sueh quantities only of each pattern as may be in Stock) nt 
COSSlDKllABLy REDUCED PUICES FOR CASH, WITHUUI’ DISCOUNT. 
6 FINSBURY P.WKMENT, LONDON. 


P.LAKK’S PATENT STEEJ. NOISELESS SHUri’ERS, 

v.' Solf-OolIIng. Fire and Thief Proof, can be adopted to any Window or other Oneniiig 
Prostiectuiicsfroc—CLARK & CO.. Solo Patentees, UatiilKine Flace, W. \ Pans.Manvhcster 
Liverpoul. and Dublin. _ __ _ 

QTAINKI) GLASS WINDOWS Hnd CIlUKOn 

RATIONS.-HEATON. BUTLER. It BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
London. Prizo Medals. London and Paris. 

'PUE LITERARY MACHINE "(l^atouteil), for holdini? a 

Book or Writing Desk. Lamp, MenU. Ae., in any tiwutinn oser an Eoiy Chair. Ik-d or 
Sufa. iibvlatiiig the fatigue and liie.Mnv«tiienee of Imvsiant stnopiiig while Reading or Writing. 
Invaluuhlti to Invaluiii and Students. Adinirnkly adapted for India. A most useful Giit. 
lllnslrated pamphlets, with prices, post free. 

J. CABTCK, Ga New (hiveudUh Street, On-at Portland StriM-t. W 

F YALarREAlJlNa EASELS, for lloldinir Books in any 

position over a Red, Bofm or Chair, frepn dl Dm BED TAIiLES. adjusUhlo to any 
ho'itfht.to reachThlrfy-twoiiichcbover a Iiod,r2 lOi.i BATH rir \lU.s, iVuiii XI lus.i RED . 
RKST.x. 12f.«d.i ('AUhVINU chairs, X2 ins , MERLIN CHAIRS. 17 Ids., IN YAJdl) ! 
iNJiiCUKS, atUusUble to mty iailinatlon of the back, knees or oflier parte of the body, in 
AValHul.UalrCualilons, X7IQS. Drawings post tree. I 

J. CARTER, GA New Clvcndlsh Street, Greet Portland Btroet, W. | 

’^ladlUCLASS FASHIONABLE CLOTHlNfJ FOR GENTLEMEN PAYJNGCA^!' 

L AWRANGK D. PHILLIPS & CO.. 

COURT AND MILITARY TAILORS. 

IS QEORGE flTREET, lUSOVER SQUARE. LONDON. W, 

A FaiTliWtahlepfderTrmU'pt the highest class. cslobUshed for half-a-c-ontury tni (he credit 
lystwn.bUlnowddlnf.bushifeiis exili^ivcly tor randy tin.ney paimeut.and lupplying CluUics 
and Uniivniadf the Beet quality, to Onim only, ut mmlctmc prices. • viuuies 

Luu ou wpplioatiuii. 


T'M AGRA SiSR, • UmHed.—Eeti^ibUilwd in 1883 s 

■X, ' ,/g5l1MTAIart,i>nO;WO. 

BBAp ow(»-Mo«WS stbkot, 

»nu tewed at Ihecorrent exchange of the day tm’ai^ 

Every mher dgscrlp^idn of Baaklog Businoas mid MPbuy Agency. Brltiw ana 
transactod. CWwau. 

THE~£EGAl 7 YaS^Glfl()ERAL LIFE A^t'KA^E 

i , sociRTy, 

10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BA^l, (Founacd 1886.) 

IIoB takun a leading jiart ia froolng AeuraiKJd Contracta from compilation. 

The Polloles ore unllr.pdtablo. 

Tho Valuation RoMorvcG afford tho hlffhost knoivii dogreo of (scourrty. 

Tho Bonus recently ilodarod woa ununually large. ' 

Tho ABaiinvI receive Nine-tenths of t)ie Profits. 

The guaranti'elug Oaidtal of Oiio MUllou la held by nearly Tlirce Hundred 
MembcTb o£ tho U-gol Profes.'don. 

Trustm. 

The night Hon. tlm LORD CHANCELLOR. 

TV lllKht Hon. Loid IIATHKttLEY. 

The Right Hon. Lord CULERIDOE, Lonl Chief Jin-tice, C.P. 

The Right Hon, Sir KmvAhn VatoHAN WILLIAMS. 

Sir Tuomah 'J’lLSON, 

Thomasi Wkhij (a-RELNK, E-sq.. Q.C, 

Ronurrr Bayly FOLLIilT, Emi.,' laxiiig Master In Chancery. 

CKowiic Dcniiow GRIiGOllY, Esq., M.P. 

Wit,LI AM WILLIAMS, Es.q. 

Sohahrs -MeH8re. DOMVILLE, LAWRENCE, & GRAHAM. 
Eiplanotoiy Rr-jwi'ts uiid Pailiameiitary Retiirns will lie forwarded. 

M. A. NEWTON, Actuary and JUan«f/er. 

TmIM^R IA L r IlF^ [NsITraNOE company* 

EstabllHhfd IHP3. 

1 OLD broad flTREET. B.t'.. and IG It 17 I'AI-L MALL,9.W. 
CAPITAL, X 1 , 1 . 0 ( 1 . 00 ( 1 . PAID-UP and INVESTED. xfOO.OOO, 

E. COZENS .S.MI'J’1I, (rViirrci/ Mnnatjrr. 

P H (K NIX K I i: E O E F I 0 IT! 

LOMBARD STREET AND CDAlllNG CROSA.LONDON -EsTAliLlsninim. 
Prompt and liln iulLughSeltlcnirnts. 

lusuimiocb elhi'U'd in all part* of the World, ^ 

(lEOKf.E WM. LOVELL > .. 

*JUHW>r.I UROOMllELD / A-fX-ffoia. 

L ondon and soutiiwaiik fire and life 

IXhMlANCE. 

rhci,nu,n> _lirM(Y AsTF, Ewp 
CIIIKF OKrri_'R-7J and 74 IvlNli WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 

L aw life ASSUIJAXCI-: society, Fleet street, Loudon. 

Invfilcd nwi-ts r.n DnviiilKT .11, lh7( . 

liuMiiir for tln‘|Ui'.t icar . Iii'.wt 

Aniiiuiit fluid on dnuli tn iK-i'finbir Jud . 'i,M»i'i,7d0 

Forms of propiwul. ftc., will br si-nt on upplieation ul tho Ofllic. 

A « H'l IN .S (I K A N (3 E 0 0 M P AN Y. 

Eatablivlird lfi07. (For Lives only.) 

70 J-ALL MILL. LONDON. 

PrcmlniiiN and IiitiTist . X'150,!>l.l 

ALVuniulateil TuikU .X.i,li24,10S 

Also, tt SiibsrrnK;i| Ciipilal ot more tbail .flJOO.OOO. 

The Annniil Report of the Coiiiimim)' s htate iiinl pi i.;ri-p(<, ProHin'clones ninl Forms, may lio 
luid, Ol will lie heiil, post Ircc, on appUeutio'. iit tiie Olhee. or to any of the Comi’iiny'H Ageid*. 
__ _ GE(*RUE IU’MPUREY.S, .-lilunrgnrtrfAWrtio-y, 

XT J. NICOIjL, j\reroluiut (IloUiier to the Queen, the RoyAl 

Family.mid the Ciiur.-ul Liiioiw , Army. Navy. smU’lvil Outlittrr, lU. IIS, llH, ISO 
Regi’nl Mrtct. niid rJ t'uinhill. Umil.iii Aim Uriineh Esliiiiliminieitis iil Maiiehesttir. 
10 Miisli'y .street; Livcrin'id, lU Jluld .stri,.t; mid Uinuliigliiun. J3 New Street. 

The EARijlFiU P'ASHloXS for tlio iipproachin^r WINTER 

are now rend*. iind tu be iuid nt tlip nlxne llddrr^..<;«. The .stuck will ho timin’ tuembmm: 
muehthut is umel mul iippiuvod in .Style, In c.inbiiiQliufi vith MuterinlsnfsterlingvahiO 
mid good nearing liiuilaies, v Ink the make uml llnibliut em-h Arflelo are attended to 
wllli great earc. 

FOR GENTLEMEN.—SeAtTiil Faflliionnlile Novelties in Stylo. 

lunl Material (or OVKItCOAT.S me picpiired. Very elioieo Fahrics fbr Froek and 
Murning i'ua(s,&c. Dunuspuu ('bcviuU i.ii Suita. DiHtiiiguc Patternalu Anfivlas fur 
Trouserings. 

FOR BOYS.—Very tnsifful DESIGNS in SUITS, &c., for 

Younger Boyii i ami " Ri Enlaliun ” Suiln, n» worn at F.ton. Harrow, Iltigby, and other 
great .sehooL. Khlits, lIuuLrj, lla*ii, ae., suitable fur earJi DrcM. 

Foil LADIES.-Sevoral new DESIGNS in rOLONA'ISR 

COSTUMES and .TACKE I’.s. nmongul ninth me (lie " IJcalriec "and» Rnnsian'NiTr.'' 
Jiving made of Woollen I'.ilnIc^, the-'aiiic hlnli m lilting ninl worknianulirp 1|r^nnired 
os in the produotlun ul (n ntlemcii'i Cluthiii'.; :uid Ladn a RnhnK Ilnbltii, The Loirs' 
lilslcr •* nrciMlnonght. ■ nidi .-'i ll-Coniniefing W'al.t-Jlelt, iiilruduiMvl and levlit^vif 
by H. J. NICOLL. tor Walking or Travtlhng, in nnn■lep.-Ucnt, and iet tJioroUghly 
evapoiablc. . * 

To be bad uiilv nt 11. J. NI('OI.l/H ncvernl .Vr]Jr(»mpi. lit, jic,. hh, 110RegentStfrat, and 
!'2('unibiH, T.<innuii; in Motley btreeC,Muiudiebler, bU Hold fltiict, Llverpoot ,Gud[ W New 
blrcet. Dlrimnghain. 

E A T H F R S I 1 ) E N U rTFrI'Fs. 

nurseries (S70 ACRES JN KX'l'ENT) NEAR RAGflllOT, 8URRSY. 

SEED ESTABLISHMENT AND LONDON DEP6x. 

QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 

CLOSE TO THE MfNSION HOUSE STATION. " ‘ 

A London Branch has Juat been i.ixiie'i w ubovc. where a aucecHion of Sample Plante wtU 
iKi on view, and where uliu tho 

FLOWER, VEGETABLE, AND AGBlCULl?trEAL SBilD 
BUSINESS 

Will he can led on, and made a aiirclal ohjoct 

Tho very cxtoniiivc Stuck Is, this yenwin. In HpleinliilcoiidlUon. It Incliidee av«nr •PCClM Of 
Ornoroontel Ircea and Shrubs, evergreen ami dvclduuus lof all ilzoa), Fruit Trees, Rowi. 
Uhodiidcndrfms. Ac - . . 

Ouyenara lurUed to vii.lt the Nurtorks. at Bugshot, to inipect and pctlonally aeleciwhat 
they require to bo scut to (hem when removal Is safe. ^ 

DESCUIPT1AT2 CATAUIGUES OBTAINABLE ON APPLICATION. 

Pleaw addreu or(l(fre to 

THOMAS TllOBNTOX, 

llcathorslda NnrsrrJct, Bagahok 

Foicit Trees, when token in quiwtily, charged at (kprpportionately reduced Inlis. - 
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, , . THE GpVERNMENT OE LONDON. 

M ^'X/BOSS exercised a sound discretion in witliliold- 
ing all exprojfiaiffla of opinion on the Municipality of 
London Bill. Lord Eiicko would perhaps have been pru¬ 
dent If ho had hs careTullr abstained from the use of argu¬ 
ment' or illustrafiion. If ho really thinks it strange that 
the City Oorporation stould view the Bill with distrust, 
and if .fie would as soon have expected Victor EMMANUKJi 
to oppose the unity of Italy, lio must have appreciated but 
imperfectly the tendency of the Municipal Bill and iho 
historV'of Italian li^rdiioh. The King of Saudinu largely 
extended his dominions by becoming King of Italy. The 
dominions of the Lord Mayor are also to bo enlarged, but 
Jie.and*hi& successors will nO longer reign. Major Lyon 
informed the Home Secretary tlmt the Metropolitan Board 
contained too many vestrymen; but the same class wiH 
rule London under tho provisions of the Bill, by the name of 
;]tBombers of the Municipal Council. The main issue is too 
important tp decided by a single Minister, who has 
at this timo of year had i.vi;.om)ortunity of consulting his 
collea^es. Attempts wilt protoably bo made to learn the 
intentions of Ministers when they dine on tho 9th of No¬ 
vember with a Lord Mayor who may possibly bo doomed to 
extinction. Mr. Disraeli is fortunately equal to tbe task of 
making an explicit statemont which will convey no kind of 
information either to the Corporation or tn bhoir enemies. 
The deputation was in itself respectable, though there is 
no tcahon to suppose that it represented the opinions of tho 
mctrt)politan ,comraunity. The promotoi'S of the move¬ 
ment have, with commendable fairness, embodied their 
wishes in the form of a Bill. As Mr. Beal remarked to 
Mr. Cross, tho measuro is simple, consisting practically in 
an extension to London of the provisions of the Municipal 
Corporation Act. 

Tho Municipality of London Bill is carefully, drawn, and 
it*oxprossea with sufficient accuracy iho views of the pro¬ 
moters. The question is one of general policy; and the 
details of course admit of alteration. If it is desirable that 
the metropolis shall bo governed by an assembly directly 
elected by the ratepayers, there can be no insurmountable 
difficulty ih arranging tho machiiifery of election. Th j most 
"^joQtiqnable part of tho Bill, consisting in tho transfer to 
the Corporation of tho election of civic Judges and tho 
^con^rol of the police, may probably have been inserted us 
an extreme claim to be afterwards abandoned or com¬ 
promised. Whop the Crown appoints the Becorder of the 
pett/esfr, borough, it would bo anomalous to confer on a 
Town Council tho appointment of tho Recorder of London, 
or kten of thg^ Common Seljoaut. It is true that tho 
Recorder is at present appointed by the Corporation; but, 
if tils legislature determines to extend to Loudon the pro- 
yT^idjifl.pil^the'Municipal Corporation Act, there will nolonger 
lie for prowrving one isolated fragment of ancient 

customs k;hich ayo in other respects abolished. It would 
Itie'idlo to Expect that a nqmerous body representing 
jpbpuhiy saffwo will feel the respnsibility which has been 
" tia^tionalljr^tivated by the Oify Corporation. The Bill 
oddly^prd^des tjiat tbe eleotioE of Recorder shall bo sub¬ 
ject to, the approval of the Queen, but that the election of 
' the Oornmen ^eijeant shaft be absolute. A veto is the 
most i^wkward foimi of control; and probably there will, 
in,tte event of’ a change, be little diffei^nce of opinion as 
to expediency of vesting the judicial patronage of 
London in the Qu£ev. Tbe framers of the Bijl have pro¬ 
perly, ^vided for the appoiutoent of stipondiaiy magis¬ 
trates xn*the City, in plaCo of* flic Aldermen who will prac¬ 


tically have ceased to exist. A cHminal judge of high rank 
ought not to owo his promotion to popular favour. 

Tho control of tho police ought undoubtedly to bo re* 
taiuod by the Goveruniont. It is true that tho City Cor¬ 
poration has a polico of its own which is equal to tho Metro¬ 
politan Police in discipline and efficiency, though somo 
iiicouvenienco arises from a divided jurisdiction; but the 
Cori)oration of London is a responsible body, proud of its 
character, tenacious of its dignity, and bound to good 
b(?liaviour in modern times by the insecurity of its position. • 
Above all, tho City Polico is but a fraction of tho entire 
force; and its numbers could never render it dangerous to 
public safety. Tbe pniposcd Municipal Council will reflect 
tho feelings of a constituency of whom tho majority will 
belong to a class which may both grudge the exponso df 
the police, and object in somo cases to the employment.'ofli 
the force for the preservation of order. Mr. Beales might 
not improbably have been a leading member of the Muni¬ 
cipal Council or even Chairman of tho Polico Committee 
when his followers pulled down tho Hyde Park railings. In 
times of ^edition and riot it would bo extremely inconvenient 
that the polico should bo at the disposal of a body which 
might perhaps be disaffected. In tbe worst days of 
municipal administration in Now York, tho Legislature of 
the State found it necessary to withdraw the control of the 
polico from tho City authorities. It may be hoped that 
even under a 3 Iunicipal Corporation London will not sink 
to tho level of Now York, but it is certain that the wealth 
and cultivation of the metropolis will be practically un-. 
represented in the Council. It is a matter of Imperial 
conceni that Parliament and tho Government shoulu not 
depend for protection on a force administered by tlio 
nominees of tbe metropolitan population. London belongs 
to the nation as weft as to its small. shopkeepers 'and 
artisans, and it would not bo practi(;able to transfer the 
seat of legislation,-as in New York and some other American 
States, to a provincial town beyond the reach of metro¬ 
politan democracy. 

Tho promoters of tho Bill deserve credit for the ingenious 
fiction by which they apparently perpetuate tho ancient 
Corporation which they really intend to alwlish. The 
Corporation is to retain all its titles and aft its property, 
except that it will ho not tho same, but an entirely different 
body. Tho Municipal Council, which will for all purposes 
bo supreme, is to contain two hundred members, of whom 
twenty will represent the City. Nino-tenths of tho power 
of tho present Corporation and its constituents will bo 
transferred to new holders, who may at their pleasure de¬ 
prive the unhappy citizens of all control over the municipal 
funds. Tho proportion allowed to tho City is ridiculously 
insufficient, except on tho assumption that aft rights 
and powers ought to bo distributed in proportion to tho 
numbers of tho resident population. The framers of tho 
Bill tako notice only of the small tiiidesmen, the care¬ 
takers, and the miscellaneous members of tho humble class 
who sleep in the City. In the daytime the population is 
swelled by an additional half-million, and neariy the whole ^ 
of the financial and commercial business of London is trans- '’ 
acted within its limits. Tho citizens may perhaps bo,de¬ 
prived of their privileges bvthe paramount authority of 
Parliament, but they certainly will not be hoodwinked by. 
Mr. Beal and his allies. It is nothing to them tliat the 
titular dignity of Alderman is to lie retained, • while the 
functions of the Court of Aldermen and of its members are 
summajrily abolished. ' Tho Lord Mayor Ihe.Alderuftn 
! wift^'after tlm passing of tho Bill, no longer have any oon-t 
i ttcxiob with the City, nor is it necessary that aay ouo 
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of their number should bo a citizen. To use an 1 

American version of Mr, Bf:al’s phiuM?, the Corporation 
will Jiavo been amplified uud developed olf the faco of the 
City. 

The scheme i.s in some respects plansihlo ; and it would 
be rash to assert that it may not posstldy [iroduoosome kind 
of public benefit; but it is always neccHsary to liewaro when 
all men speak well of a measure, or lisbm in sileiire to its 
praises. Tii some iinportaiit respects the incorporation of 
the metropolis is wliolly without a jircccdcut, No popula¬ 
tion of half tlie nijij^niiiido has ever been !;^'i\'erne<l by a 
single elected assembly; nor has I'lnglihli I(*;*i:duiit>n 
in a single iimtanco sanctioned the Iruusfti,' of an 
enormous pi’opcrty from ono cotnmunity to iitiodiri’. 
Finsbury, hlarylobono, the Towc;r lIuiiilcH, and Wcsl- 
minster have at present no tnovo rifrht <o tbo pro¬ 
perty of llio City than if they ^YlTu sltnalid in iJcvou- 
shiro or Yorksliire, Jt i.s now propo-.f‘(l l)y the clauses of 
a single Bill to tako many tliou.s.nids a ye.u* iVoio tlio 
owners, and to give them without con.sidcj'atioii to tlio iniia- 
bitant!! of the ncighbouriug districts, iftbn Hill becomes 
law, tbo citizens of liondoii will no longer in I heir colloid ivo 
•capacity liavo a shilling of tlieir own; and it is but a 
minor grievance Mint they will (udy cmilrol in the projior- 
tion of ono to ton tbo exjicuditiiro of ibo {h-vcs which will bo 
levied by votes of tlio iiuijority in tlio ('oniicil. Tlu* ablo 
draft.sincn wlio hn.va> pre|mri'd the Bill have apparently 
hocn unable to devise a recilal in tbo pr(‘am))lo wliicli 
might have ])Urporied to justify a gigantic eoiiii^cation. 
.At present lioiiilmj is at least, as well governed as any 
great town in the civilized Avoild. L'mlor a, Municipal 
Corporation cxpcrimico tilone wall sliow Avholhcr it can be 
tfovorned with edicioncy and saiety. 


GKllMA^’Y. 

T HT'I Tliuporor AYilmam has opened tlu* Session (»f the 
German Pavliamrmt with a speech '.'dneh snllielcntly 
indicates the exceptional position ho hold-! 'mumg Kuroj)can 
sovereigns. He has a Parliament to address, and has thus 
to bring tlio ntore important, le.afurc.s of Ins policy to tin? 
noiico of tbo world ; whereas his neighbour the Czak doc.'» 
what he pleases, without any ono knowing what ho is doing 
or going to do. The German Kni'Kii’Oi;, speaks in the name of 
a nation powerful, tj’iumplianl, and free fj*o*n pecriiiiary 
embarmssment,; and i.s thus distinguished from the rub-rs 
of Austria, Fruiiee, and Italy. He can aniionnce that a nnm- 
ber of measures, all of the liighcst importaneo and all earo- 
fnlly preiiured, will be broiigbl fovw'ard in the smuc Session 
with a reasonable prosjieet cif carrying tbeni; and is 
what 110 Knglish Ministry could advise fho (Jrni’.N to do 
without inenn'ing tbo risk of ignominlon.s failure. The 
military Rysloni of Gernnuiy is to be recast; and at 
the same time, tbo gigantic tusk of establishing one 
judicial system and one code of law.s ihronghoiit tbo Gcr- 
man 15 jii[)ire is to be taken in band. .More n.cn lo serve, 
and more money to .spciul, i.s the denniiulof those who Avicld 
tho lingo military system which baa Avon (lerniany so 
much, and is now to bo perfected so that she may keep 
wlmt she lias Wf>n. Oermans aro so accustomed to look 
to tbo St.ato as illrci'tiug them, embodying tboir wishes, 
and measuring their needs, that tlicro might perhaps in 
any caso have been no great dilliciilty in persimdiug the 
representatives of tbo nation to give the Government tho 
alien and tlic money it needs for military puryiofios. But, 
fortunately for the PliiiriiKOB and Iiis iMinisters, ho has, at 
tlio crisis when this demand is made, found tho bofit and 
most useful allies ho eould wish for in tho coTidnctor.s of a 
largo section of tho b'rench press. They think it prudent 
to irritate Gennany by the expres.sion of (jonstant sus¬ 
picions and unwavering enmity, and so bring borne to tho 
German mind tho necessity of taking in time of peace 
every possible precaution against disaster in war. Tho 
K.\iPEiiOli could safely stty that he desired nothing but 
peace, and that his Government would not take any notice 
of French hostility until it proceeded from w ords to deeds. 
Tho dcairo of tho German nation for peace is per¬ 
fectly sincere, and there is as little as possible in 
Germany of tho passion for mcTO military glory. Those, 
too, who have got all they want in tho world are always 
ready to cry out that to leave things a.s they are, and to 
avoid all .foolish quaiTolling, is tho golden rule for men; 
but with Fiance on ono 'Sido and liussia on tho other, 
Germany fools niuoh anxiety, and knows that elio cannot 


afford to let tho moment como wdien sho could bo taken off 
her guard. To belong to such a State in such a position 
wouid not scorn very dosivablo to most Englishmen; but it 
is only fair to vicAV the German system of managing public/ 
affairs on its more attractive as well as on its less attract!ve?s, 
side. England is tho country of individual effort, of free 
critici.sm, of half measures, of eteraal compromiso or 
IKi.stponcTncnt. For years we have been talking of a 
Code, anti in a desultory way wo have spent a little money ' 
and a liltle time in seeing wdicther a Code would suit uh, 
until at last all thi.s laint talk lia.s dwindled into Lord 
Mom aeirii-'s ironical buggestion that the real thing to do 
is to get two amateurs to codify any two of tho easiest 
pai-Ls of law they yilease, and see whether any ono will 
take any notico of their production. Tho Germans go to- 
■work very different ly. They set the best lawyers they can 
get to draft a Code ; I bey submit this draft to representa¬ 
tives of the differi'iit ela.sses affected ; tlio Government takes 
u]) tim result, uud submits it as a whole to Parliament. Social 
Science Coijgrc.sses fade away oTitirely out of such a pro¬ 
cess, but then, on t he other liaiid, a Code is made. 

Tbo foolish ami wicked lad who atiernptod to assas.rinatc 
Prince BlSMAla x i.s now on his trial, and there is no kind 
of di.sputo us to the fact that ho fired at the Prtncu mean¬ 
ing to kill him, and veiy nearly succeeded. He thought 
Ih irice Bi.'iMAJ.'eK liabiliiaily wore a coat of mail, and th.at 
he niLi.st Ihcrcforo fire at tdie lierul; lie put two bulleLs into 
bis to make rjuitc .sure, and fired when he was eepa- 

r.'ited from the PiiiN'CU by the space of only a step and a half, 
ddic piocecdings in a criniiiial trial as conducted in our 
comdry jiKa ays seem strange to those accustomed to a diflur- 
eiit system, and Germans no doubt would find something or 
other a mile ridiculous, if they could ever see a joke, 
in our mode of trying offenders. Wc in our turn n\ay bo 
amused at their concc[)ti(m of what it is necc.ssary to slate 
and lo prove so tb.at. guilt may be brought home to a per¬ 
son aoeuRi'd Aindcr sneh circumstances 'as Kuf.T.nANX. * 
According to tbo custom in force generally on the Conti- 
neni, i]jc prosc'cntion thinks it pT'oper to paifii'^amndackcn 
all flic past, life of the supy^iswW’rimiual. From his youth 
upwards Kcllmakn ia statnd to have been revengeful and 
iri'cligioua. Ho had indeed attnelicd snflicicnt value to 
religion to become a member of a Homan Oatbnlic Society. 
But then bo bud, according to tbo jirosccnlion, a secret and 
carnal object iji this. Jt is probabh', tlio indictment asserts,, 
tliat he jiMiicd the Society in order to procAtre cheap and 
good eigiir.s. Wo arc lost in wonder and delight at this 
.snggc.stion. So tbi.s is tbo nay that tho crafty Jesuits 
work! Heaven and good tobacco is tho attractive pro¬ 
gramme they ort'er to tlieir votaries. Fancy Mr. Wew- 
nnoA'iE’s conKtcrnation when he finds that, wide awako 
as lie is, ho lias tried all these years and never found 
out tbo real secret of bis onernios. With what a jea¬ 
lous eye he Avill wfdeh the conients of Lord RiponV, 
cigar case if lie lias ever an opportunity of inspecting it. 
And then tho jirosecution lia.s the grandest ideas as to what 
it Will prov’c, so that it may be known how diligent it ba,s 
been and how beaui-ifudy the caso has boon got np. Wo 
learn that a hindscnpc gardener was called to prove that 
a pistol with two bullct/i in it was heavily charged. Why 
AN'as not a butcher called to prove that the friction of 
the air will not arrest tho progress of a ball travolling over 
a distanco of a yard and a half? Then there was a ■ 
physician who quoted Schii.lkh's Wallmsteinf and proved 
that Ktjll.man.n’s mind was free. But this seems rather 
dangerous ground, as it might provoke tho defence to go 
into tho eharacti'r of Hamlet. The Bavarians aro evidently 
on their mottle, and arc detormined to demonstrate that 
they knoAv how to establish tho guilt of an assassin ae well 
ns people who are thought greater and wiser. Let us hope 
tluit they will succeed, and that they may persuado the 
great Chancellou that he is as safe at Kissingen as ony- 
Avhere else. 

Count Aentm has been released from prison^ ajud various 
interpretations are put upon the event according to the 
wishes and interests uf tho interpreters. The toletmn 
official account is that he has been released. because 
bta health was so bad that tho Government had pity on 
him. The modified semi-official account is that ho has 
been released because, as all the facts ore establiBhedj he 
can now do no harm iJf he is set at liberty. "The account 
of Count Abnim’s friends is that he has been released be¬ 
cause tho case of tho prosecution has utterly broken down. 
Tho whole story of his official conduct and of the treat¬ 
ment he has received is tho subject of endless gossip at 
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Berlin, and newspaper Correspondents send to England tl^ 
most varying pictures of what has happened, according 
as the last idio talk tlw^ have had has pointed in one 
4^7 other. Fortunately we have at last something 
-^better than mere gossip to go upon, if the letters that are 
said to have passed between the present Minister ^or 
Foreign AiTiiRS and Count Arnim a month or two ago are 
y genuine. The Minister asked for the missing documents, and 
the Count replied that he was no longer in the diplomatic 
service, and if the Minister wanted to get thorn lie must 
bring a civil action for them. The Ministijr replied that 
tbeCOCHT was still in the diplomatic service, us he w.is 
drawing his pension, and had never received the Emtkrou's 
permission to retire, and that it was not a civil action, but 
criminal proceedings, to which the Count was exposed '.f ho 
persisted in his refusal to give the documents up. The 
Count answered that ho would not give them up, 
that he had nothing to do with the diplomatic Ber> 
vioe, and that he would abide the judgment of a 
civil, or, if necessary, of a criminal, tribunal. The 
Minister on this set the requisite machinery for criminal 
proceedings in motion, and then the coiii't of law acted in 
regard to Count Arnim ns it would have acted towards any 
one else. In one sense this is probably true. Supposing it 
had not boon documents, but some simple article of value, 
like plate, that the Count had carried oil’ when he had 
been entrusted wdth it by the State, the court would liavo 
done, we may suppose, just what it has done. It would, on 
VTimd facie evidence being submitted to it, have arrested 
him and had his house searched ; and, technically, a piece 
of paper carried off is ns much an article of value ns a fork 
or a spoon. The quesi ion is tlivown back *, and we have to 
ask whether it was wise and fair in the MiNitTUR 
for Foreign Apeairs, knowing what the action of the 
courts would be, to treat tho detention of Priiiro iJis- 
MARCK’s letters to Count Akmm on the sunic fooling as the 
abstraction of a spoon. There are itvo ways of anaworiiig 
this. In England we should liave been inelinod to hush 
such n*^.hing -qD; wc should not liavc believed that a noble¬ 
man who lijid lilled high olUces^ liad meant to do anything 
very wrongyvhen he refused to give up lettc'rs which it may 
be assumed Lo ought lo Jiavc given up. Wo should not 
like to see such a man treated like a thief or a burglar 
But then in England we consider an Arnha.ssador rather jis 
an individual tliaii as part of a system. He is a nobleman 
who is willing to accept a mission. Jn Germany, on tho 
other hand, there is a great .system of State service, and 
every member of tlio service is Ixmnd rigidly by its rules, 
and is looked on as a part of a whole. I’o keep this 
organization togetlier it js neeessiuy to enforce discipline 
from top to bottom. (*oimt Ah\im, if ho abstracts docu¬ 
ments, is e.vactly in the same j)ositioii as a clei k who abstracts 
them. The Regulations of our army require an otllccr 
to bo brought to a com i-martial just as much as a private 
soldier if lie i.s guilty of certain oll'onces, and the civil 
service of Germany i.s organized on much tho same basis as 
oui’military service. According to this view, tho Mini.ster 
was bound to prosecute Count Arnim if under tho .same 
circumstances ho wmuld luivo prosecuted a clerk. This 
reasoning appears to have convinced many Germans Avho 
at first were inclined to tliink that Count Arnim had been 
very harslily treated. Hut there are still many Germans 
who do not know exactly what to say wdicn they hoar thi.s 
reasoning, but who think that really Count Arnim is not at 
all like a clerk; and so their minds lean to his side, ami, 
without exactly saying that he onght to have had favour 
shown him, they pick up all the g08.sip they can find in 
order to show that lie has suflbred unnecessary hai’dship. 


THE TWO LAW OFFICERS. 

T WO Law Officers, one of tho lato and one of the present 
Government, have been enlightening their constituents 
on current politics. One was discursive, the other con- 
► centrated. Sir Henry James reviewed for the benefit of 
Taunton the general position and prospects of tho Liberal 
party; Sir John Holker kept the attention of Preston 
exclusively fixed on the one vital and truly Conservative 
question of beer; and each was excellent in his way. The 
late Attorney-General attacked his enemies, advised his 
friends, and instructed his party in his usual graphic and 
sparkling style; and as to beer, it may be safe^ said that 
never was such a very beery Law Officer as the 
present Solicitor-Gsneraii. It cannot be denied that Sir 


ITesry J.\mes had eomothing practical and definite to say 
to Liberals generally. His advice to them, in fact, amounted 
to this—Abuse the Conservatives through thick and thin, 
watch them as cats watch mice, avoid burning questions, 
and stick to Mr. Glaustonb. He put this advice in 
every kind of shape, reiterated it, and illustrated 
It abundantly. A Taunton elector might well have said to 
himself that it was all very well saving that the Conserva¬ 
tives must be abused, but that he tlid not see how ho waa 
tu begin. Sir Henry James came to his aid, and showed 
him liow easy it is,, if people did but understand tho art, to 
abuse political 'enemies. There was, for instance, tho 
Endowed School Bill of last Session. Of course any novice 
could make a little easy fun of tho scriipo into which tho 
Government got, and of tho straage way in wliich Mr, 
I)iSRAi:r.i extricated himself from it. But an advanced 
practitioner sees how to go much farther than this. He 
perceives that the Conservatives ought tu bo abused for tbo 
gros.s inconsistency they display. They pretend groat 
reverence for the intentions of founders, and yet they 
refuse to see that tho founders of many schools 
wore distinctly Protestant persons, and that they would 
really have been delighted to extend tbo benefits of 
their insiitutioiKS to such omiuently Prote-staut people as 
the present Nonconformists. This i.s the kind of inooiisis.t 
toncy for which any amount of abuse may bo properly 
sliowcred on tlio Conservatives. Certainly the abused 
CoDflevvatives might reply that what they are asked 
lo do is jiot to open tho endowed schools to Protos- 
laut Noncoiiformi.sts only, but also to those very 
Catholics whom the founders left thiur weaU-b to oottu 
bat. But this is a small detail, and one of the eovoreigu 
maxims of goiiviino abuse is never to go into pettifogging 
minutiic', Tlicn the Conservatives are to be watched, and 
tlu* quertion might bo raised in what spirit and to what 
extent live they to bo watclied? Can they never bo trusted 
to do the Icjisb thing right? Never, is the sliorband simple 
uiiHwei- of Sir Henry James, They are so desperately 
perverse by naturo that tho trail of tho serpent is to bo 
fonnd in ihc tiniest of their performances. They would be 
sure to shape even a Tiirnpiko Bill so as to favour secretly 
some jobbing class, unless Liberals like Sir Henry JAME.S 
were ever roiuiing ])etweon the lines of their diingefous 
and insidious idirases. But even the mo.st iihiisivc and 
Avntclilul parly w’.ants a leader; and Sir Henry James 
cin]>}uitically warned Liberals guneiMlly that they bad only 
one thing to do, and that is to cast thoiusehes •without 
reserve at tho feet ot^ Mr, Gladstone. La.st Session there 
w’ej’c painful discus.sioiiH as to who w.as to i-oplaee Mr. 
Gi.\1)sT()M.: if ho would insist on always staying in Wales 
and thinking of mdhing but Jfo.M!:i.’. There was oven a 
biller and audacious attack made on ilr. Gladsi'o.nr by one 
of bis lato subordinates. Now Sir Hj'auy ,1 amrs is very 
fond ol Sir Wili-iam HARcorin', and avlraiivs bini very 
much. Blit what is the uso of miy Libeml^going out to 
fight on his (jwn behalf, and slashing iVioiuls as well as 
foes ? The Gretiks could do nothing while Aciiif.uES stayed 
in his tents ; and tho Liberals in their ])Tvsent distressing 
position cannot do nearly as much good by sallying out 
independently to emuhito tho ronown and repeat tho 
failures of Agamemnon a.s by uniting lo coax their great 
leader to sinito tho Trojau.s, as ho only can smito thorn, or, 
in Parliamentary language, “ to fulfil tlio duties of tho 
“ leader of a Liberal Opposition.” 

Important, however, as all these things oi’c, there is one 
thing moro important still. Burning questions must be 
deliberately and anxiously avoided. Abuse, and watching, 
and sticking to Mr. GLAr»flTONE will be all in vain if 
Liberals persist in taking np vaguo and wild sehomes of 
change for which the country is not at all preparcil. But 
then it must be owned that there is an extreme section of 
the Liberal party which is mad about such schemes, and 
threatens to withdraw its support from all Liberals who 
will not join it. AVhat is ti) bo done with such peoplo ? 
Sir Henry James has evidently thought carefully over a 
question which is a very interesting one to most Liberal 
membei's with a somewhat precarious scot. His answer is 
that tho first thing is to have couiuge to refuse to bo dic¬ 
tated to, audto lose an election rather than sacrifice reputa¬ 
tion and conscience to win a passing popularity. And he is 
perfectly entitled to adopt this tone, as ho gave a most 
creditable example of snen courage during his severe fight 
in the autumn of last year, when ho declined altogether to 
bow to tho pretensions of a noisy efique, although the con¬ 
test was so close that it seemed as if to offend this clique 
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miglit entail a defeat nibrlifying to him and doruaping to 
tho Government. Bub courage is not all that Sir Hunky 
Jambs has to offer—he has aHo iiigeimily. Jle thiukH ho sees 
Imw burning questions may bo made feufo and comfortable. 
His plan is to tiy to convince Ijiborals of thi^ more viohmt 
and impatient sort tliat thoir true polioy is to wait. Ho is 
with them, but ho is tlicir hind ami wiso frioml. 'fake, for 
oxamplo, Buch a subject as tho oxIcnsioTi of tlio county 
franchise. Tliooretically, lie is quite in I’avoui' of the 
change, hut ho invites too ardent, partisans h) relleet.on tlie 
consequeners of making the change too hastily, 'flu- ai:ri- 
cultural population is den<.ely ignorant aud'al)jertly diqa'ii- 
dont. lb wcaild bo the tool of the landlord anil tlwi 
oraplnyor. If a million more voters nro aiMed to tlio ^ loe- 
toml body, there must he a general nwision ol‘ the consti- 
tucncies. An onlighk-'ieil horough like Taunton, whieli 
now returns two Liberals, would he then made p.irt of a j 
huge constituency, which would inevitably retut n nju? Con- | 
Borvativo. 'J’his is nndenia.bly true, as Hio eAperieuce 
of France nuHor the l.ite Fnipiro may show, lor there | 
tho Tiiberalisifi of the towns was sneei'-sliilly crushed j 
by swamping them in rural constitiu iieicy. Hir | 

IIenry .Tami.s advi.soi tin; jicopli! of 'Taunton t.(j rcjily 
to agitatoi-a for the cAlension of the fVanehise that 
they arc quite ready to he .swanqied, only that lliey prefer 
waitings until the constituency in wliicli tliey nro suaiiijjed 
is likely to ho as hiheral as they are tluunM’lvcs. In the 
ftamo way most of the hot coals can Ixi taken, by a liltic 
judicious ti'eatnicnt, oat of tJie burning (juestion of Church 
dise-stablishineiit. 'To i^calots who stir this (juestion ])rc- 
inatiirely the right reply, according to Sir Hr.xnv dAAir.s, is 
that bow find Avhnu to act is a matter of policy, not of jirhi- 
ciplo. Attack tho Church now, and failure Is niinvoidable. 
Wait, give tlio Church ]>lciity of rope, ami she will liang 
hcrHolf to a certainty, 'fhus l/iherals of all shades may he 
brought to work together in harmony, 'fo the rulvaiua-d sce- 
tion who wish to deal tho (.nnirch a deathhlow llio moderate 
ficction will answer that this is really mincees: ary, that they 
havo begun paying out the rope, and the Cl.r'i h has begun 
to fit it round her neck. AVhy should good lij< nds quarrel 
because a person they all want to get rid of is left to com* 
mit suicide instead of bring murdered Y 

Tliore is a kind of dreamy imlolent ple.isiirc in turning 
from such liigh and dillicnlt and Amx.itious niaUei-s and 
getting away to the simple (heme of Sir .loiiN Itor.KEi: and 
beer. The great want of the Licensed \’i(;tiiallcrs has 
hitherto been tho ad\ocimy of some man In a respeetahio 
position wlio thoroughly and lieartily belie veil in them, 
saw witli their oye.s, .aiul roasom'd after tho fashion of the in- 
most working of their mind.s. Beer may he looked on in .so 
many ways—as a lemplat.iou to evil, .as tho source of crime, 
as an instrument of innocent rcfreslimcnl', as a necessity of 
tho working-mail, as tlio secret of Brilish strength. 'To 
publicans these aro all Ihiwer.s of speech, ugly llowcrs or 
beautiful as may bo, but still foolish decorations of rhetoric. 
To them beer is none of these things ; it is an interest. 
They have put their money into ilm trade, and they 
want to live by it. 'I'hat i.s their simple view, and 
at last they liavo got a live Soi.k'itou-Ci'nkk.m. to 
TOW that it is his view too. The more beer that is sold tlie 
more Licemsed Victuallers live in honinirablo and well- 
earned comfort. When it i.s remembered what a vast 
capital is engaged in the trade, what a number of a time Live 
and even splendid cst.ablishmcnts are thus opened to liigh 
and low through the length and breadth of the land, and 
how many numerous, interesting, and rcspcctnhle himilies 
thrive on tho profits, the publicans and Sir John IIoIiKkk 
can scarcely contain the modest pride which swelliJ^their 
exulting bosoms. There is, indeed, but one drawback to 
their happiness. Tliey live in u world whero everything 
good and groat is misnndcrstood. One of the most dreadful 
pieces of injustice done to tho publicans is tho supposition 
that they wish people to get drunk. There could not bo a 
more egregious fallacy. 'There is nothing that these higb- 
luindcd men detest more than drunkenno.s.s. It cannot 
be any pleasure to them to have noisy, (luarrelsomo persons 
reeling about tlicir premises, the police interfering, 
and ilieir Ticenccs endangered. Tlie^ wish nothing of 
tho sort. All they ask is that the public which they 
exist to please Avill visit them and spend as much 
money at tlielr csliihlishmcnts as is coiisiiitciit with tho 
purchaser’s being able to Aialk away <]uielly afterwards 
and giving no trouble. Far from tho publicans (Kisiring 
to soe drnnkenne.ss, a whole population just not drunk is 
their ideal. Nor is it to bo supposed, as the Somcitob- 


Ge.nurat. points out, that tho publicans havo any ^jection 
to tbeir customers elevating their moral nature, they do 
not B.ay tliat there shall bo iiotlilng in life but beor, noHung 
to raise mankind, nothing to restrain the weak from pass-, 
ing the limits of sobriety. The SoLiCiTOii-GKNfilUt iW, 
especially has anxiously revolved tho quc.siion—to^ ’''''hioh 
benevolJut and jJiilanthropical people like tbo Licensed 
Viotiia]ler.s eaimot bo doad -bow bctr-driiikers aro to bo 
improAcd, enabled tu judge accurately what they onn really 
stand, and led to love ilecency and siH virtue. The con- 
eln.sinji at. which lie luis aiTived is that the true way to 
ell'ect tiiis great end is to <levclo[) in tho minds of bccr- 
drinkers a concui'rent passion for cricket and billiards. 
With Clicked in tho inorning, billiards in the evening, 
and modoralo liquid rclre.sluucnl all the time, a boer- 
drinkor may go to bed with Ihe cenifortablo reflec¬ 
tion lliat 1)0 luis boneslly done Lis best, and the 
li(w:r-sellf‘r may take some geutio credit to himself fov 
having o[)('no<l np the possibility of such an existence to .a 
fellow-nain. Sindi is the picture —the very pirnsing picture 
--whicli the Sot, ii'iioii-flEM'ili.M. draws of the aims, tlieim- 
poiiance, ami the' ii.siTulnc.ss of the gi-oat body with whom 
a.ml for whom Jio spi'aks. Kveii iiis oritic.s —for it is 
searcc'ly to he liojicd tliat. lie willaltogetlicr escape Ofitic-Ism- — 
must allow that lie lias rmidored them an umpmstioimble 
service. 'J he first tljiiig in criticism is to under.'.ta.nd wfiafi 
tJiose ciitienuMl really think and mean, and now no impartial 
])ei^on can dmiy that at last he iiiiderslands the very iiajuro 
ot Licensed Yictuailer.s. 


TllK BUrSSKLS (TOTT.RF.Xrik 

A VOLL'MIXOUS Sup])lement to the 'LouJou (Ja^rffc 
of (JctolaT contains the iliscnssioii.s and the liual 
l'rv)to('ol of the Brussels ('onfonuice. At tho lii>t meeting 
the Di'lcgales r(-so]\ed that no ooncliision.s exco])t tho.se 
which might he unanimously adojited slioiild he aveorded 
in the Protocols; hut it was soon i'oniid thriTlidherenee to 
tlio rule would ]ea\e the records of the' Confereiiee a blank. 
Accordingly, tlie fliscussions havo hem published, and tliey 
are lepiodnci'd m Ihe Siqiplrunout to the fr'cve/Zc. Lord 
Bi'.imv ha.s ])roVabIy e.Aercised a .sound di.screlion hi leaving 
tliem in tlu' original I'Veueh, ihougli it might be iilansihly 
argued Unit papers wbieh arc worth publishing are also 
Avortli tmn.slatiiig. Only tho must curious and most in¬ 
dustrious inquirers will study in detail conver.>ation.s which 
had little practical rc.sult, although they were somctiini.s 
not wanting in animation. The suhstuTice of the debate,s 
i.s sufliciently .stati'd in Sir A. TloLsrOuifs Jleport, and it 
will excite little interest. 'The conduct of tho Fngli.'ih 
Delogatu seems fully to have ju.stified tho choice of tho 
(Jovcrnmeiit, though it would havo been difficult for an 
f)fl’ieer of iutelligeneo and prudence to commit lii.s country 
to any of the deeisious of the Conference in the face of 
Ijord I ffuiiv's repeated and exjilieit protest,s. Tho corre- 
.spoTidenco on tlio subject begins witli a declaration that 
the Queen s Government will neiflier discuss tho rules of 
international law nor undertake any new obligations, and 
that they will not even scud a dedegute to the Conference 
except on a distinct understanding that nothing shall bo 
said al)ont maritime warfare. Their agent was expres.sly 
proliibited from agreeing to any resolution, except for tho 
jmrpose of referring it to his Government. Finally Lord 
Deiciw after the close of tho Conference formally intinjatod 
to all tho Governments wliicli had been represented at 
BriiSheU that his Government docs not endorse (sic) any 
«)f tho conflicting opinions expressed at the Conference, or 
accept tlio ilules annexed to tho J’rotocol. Tho Ruh'.s 
themsclve.s make no cliango in the recogni/ed usage^ of 
Avar; but it is as avoU to di.sclaim tho authority of any 
Conference to modify by statutory legislation the common 
law of nations. After the expcTieiico of the Treaty of 
Washington and its results, no English Minister will for 
some time to come agree to newfangled rules which may 
be applied to the purpose.^ of a litigious adversary. 

As tho greater part of ihe topics submitted to tho Con¬ 
ference I’clatcd to invasion, it may be hoped that the sub¬ 
ject will in tlio future as in tho past havo little bearing on 
English interests. Tlio representatives of tho smaller 
Powers were not uniiatni’ally ahirmcd by proposals on tho 
part of Russia and Germany which seemed to limit the 
right of defence. General Vokit.s Hhetz, who took a prin¬ 
cipal part in tho discussion, plausibly contended that it was 
for the interest of the weaker os well as of the stronger 
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party that war should on both sidos bo conducted regtdarly, 
and undor proper authority; but Belgium, HqUand, and 
Switzerland were woU awaro that invasion* aro nocessarily 
conducted by regular armies, while a^ defence by popular 
J levies can scarcely bo regulated by immutable rules. It 
is admitted on all hands that some kind of military 
organization is necessary to entitle volunteer bauds to 
the rights of belligerents; nor is it desii’ablo to encourage 
isolated acta of violence against even an invading 
enemy. General Vowts Khetz demanded only a visi¬ 
ble badge in place of uniform, and that the troops 
■should be commanded by somo military or civil oflicer 
acting under instructions from head-quarters. In the Ito- 
Bolution as it was finally adopted the further provision was 
inserted that the population of a non-occupied territory 
which had taken up arms without having had time for 
organization should be regarded as belligorents if they 
conformed to the laws and usages of war. When the case 
arises, invaders and invaded will take equally little account 
of the opinions of the Briissols Conference. I’or their own 
sakes the commanders of volunteers will establish sumo 
kind of discipline, and, if possible, they will provide a sub¬ 
stitute for a uniform. In April 1848 the Provisional 
Government of France reviewed in the Chnmps Flysecs 
three or four hundred thousand armed men, of whom not a 
tenth part wore any kind of uniform. I f an enemy had at 
that time mandied ujjon Paris, it would have boon evidently 
iivrjwssiblo to treat National Guards wlio might have boon 
made prisoners as irrt*gular marander.s. 

Some discu.'^siou arose on the deriuition of a fortress, and 
an atUwpt was made to draw a distiiictiun between a town | 
defended by detaehcil forts and a place enclosed by a eon- 
tinuou.s eiiK.'nit of wall. As might have been expoetod, the 
German Delegate declined to allow a)i exception whicli 
would in 1871 have secured Paris against tlic risk of 
hnmhardrsent. It avms eveiitiiully declared that t.uwiis 
which arc open and undefended aro nut liable to bombanl- 
ment, and the Dolegato.a might have added that no corti- 
innncijiig officer would he likely to expend his ammunition 
on a town which olferod no impediment to the entrance of 
his troops. A town or a village which is unfortunate 
enough to be included in a military position must of eouvso 
incur the penalty of attack as well as of defeuco. Tbo 
declaration that a town taken by storm ought not to 
bo given up to plunder records a recent advance in 
the humanity of belligorent.s. Spies aro hereafter, as at 
pre.sent, .declared liable to be sljot if they are caught, 
although they arc not liable to any punishment if they arc 
taken prisoners when they have accomplished their mission 
and rejoined the ranks of their own army. The original 
proposal of the Uus.sian Government that inhabitants of an 
occupied territory giving information to their own Govorn- 
jnent ehoukl bo treated as spies was expunged by unani¬ 
mous consent. B'or other purposes it was found both ex¬ 
pedient and difficult to define the precise meaning of occu¬ 
pation. General Voigts Ruetz was of opinion that a 
territory might bo occupied by flying columns, and he 
denied the analogy of military occupation to maritime 
blockade. According to the original project, the inhabi¬ 
tants of occupied districts who should voluntarily rise 
against the invader were to be treated as criminals; 
but the Netherlands Delegate, while ho admitted 
that au invader would sometimes treat insurgents 
with severity, “ repudiated the idea of any Govern- 
“ ment contemplating dcliverihg over in advance to the 
“justice of the enemy those men who, from patriotic 
“ motives and at thoir own risk, expose themselves to all 
“ the dangers consequent on a rising.’’ Baron Lam]^ermont 
of Belgium added that, if citizens were to bo sacrificed for 
attempting to defend their country, “ they need not find 
“ inscribed on the post at the foot of which they are to bo 
“ shot, the Article of a Treaty signed by their own Govern- 
“ mont, which had in advance condemned them to death.” 
If any English insurgent against a foreign enemy should 
find himself in that unhappy condition, the document in- 
^ soxibed on the post at the foot of which ho is to bo shot, 

‘ ought also to record that liord Derby and his countrymen 
are not in the smallest degree bound by even the modified 
provisions which were included in the Protocol. 

Private property is to be nominally respected, and it is 
with admirable vagueness provided that “ the enemy will 
“ demand from local authorities or from the inbabitant.H 
“ only such payments and services as are connected with 
“ the necessities ol war ^nerally acknowledged iiJ. pro- 
“ portion to the resources of the country.” ^arpLEON and 


his Marshalfl exaeted only eahh payments as were, in tibeir 
judgment, 'oonherfced with the necessities ef war; and the 
result waa that the inhabitants of the countries which they 
occupied generally boro the whole cost of the iuWding 
army, with a few millions for the private purses of the 
superior officers, and equal or greater contributioiu to tho 
military treasury of the Empeuob. When the DelrgatoH 
came to the question of reprisals, tho conventional dcfereaco 
which every Siato expressed for the wishes of any 
other State broke hopelc.ssly down. As Sir Alfred 
II oKSFouD remarks, instanix’s of sevoro reprisals w'ero 
too recent to permit a dispassiouate consideration of 
tho question. Tho Ftus.siau Delegate could only ex¬ 
press a too sanguine hope that “ the mere mention iu 
“ t he Protocol that the Coininlttee, after having 
“ ciideavonrod to regulate, to sorten, and to restrain rc- 
“ prisals, has shrunk from the task before the general 
“ rcpugnanco felt to tho subject, will have a must serious 
“ moral bearing.” lb was not i‘xactly from repugnauco 
to reprisals that tho (kunmittee of Coiifin’oiiee slnuuk 
from discussing the sulyoct; but Baron JoMlNi, who is 
the most court eou.s and conciliatory of diplomatists, de¬ 
serves credit for oxterriporiiing an excuse for inevitable 
failure. A.s no (u>e is houud to conelusioim which arc in 
tlicirisclves for the most part unobjectiormble and exempt 
from all suspituou of novelty, tho Couferouco will bavo 
done no harm. Tho motives of the Kmporor Alexanoeb 
in convoking the Conference w'ere probably benevolent, 
and, if no progre.ss has been made towards mitigating tho 
evils of war, somo mm*al effect may perhaps, as Baron 
.Tomim ho])es, be produced by the general ackiiowledg- 
irnml, that, although the solo object of war is to Imrt and 
dislroR.s the adverse belligerent, yet tho iniliclion of the 
greatest possible pain and misery is not in itself a desirable 
object. 


SOni.MJST AtHTATORS. 

W HEN the Suffolk farmers fir-st accepted tho challenge 
(>t the Labourers’ Trades Union, volunteer advisers 
told them that they w^ero mad, or exhorted them to increase 
tho scanty wage s of their men, instead of drivuig them to 
despair. Tho agitation which was checked by tho finmK?ss 
of tho farmers in tho Eastern Counties has lately been 
revived in yoracrscl.shire with less concealment of its real 
purpose. Noisy demagogues and revolutionary pedants 
now demand on behalf of farm-labourers, not an addil-ion 
to their wages, but a redistribution of landed property. A 
ni-ssenting preacher wlio presided at a late meeting at 
AVellingtou quoted with profcsHion.al familiarity tho proce- 
dent of the Mosaic year of jubilee as applicaiblo to the 
soil of England. As landed property was certainly 
hereditary among tho Israelites, they can scarcely have 
conformed in practice to the injunction which certainly 
seems to be found iu their law; but during the Reign of 
Terror a Jacobin judge is said to have decided an action 
of ejectment in favour of the plaintiff on the express 
ground that the defendant had proved tho undis¬ 
puted possession of the land by his ancestors during 
several generations. Tho Court I’uled that tho owner 
had held tho land long enough; and that now it was 
tho turn of tho claiinani. The Somcrsetshii’o preacher 
would act on the same princi])!© with tho apocryphal 
Jacobin in tho story. It is not worth while to argue with 
a tcjacher who may or may not believo the doctrino which 
he at least thinks good enough for an ignorant audience. 
One of tho advantages of a voluntair cccle.siastical system 
is total absence of rcspon.sibility. Even if fanners were 
otherwise likely to bo convinced of tho expediency of giving 
more than the market price for labour, they would soo the 
impossibility of conciliating demagogues and dupes who 
claim a riglit neither to large wages nor to occupancy, 
but to the ownership of tho land. Tho statistics which 
aro commonly produced by agitators, though they may 
not bo iutclligiblo to labourers, probably produce an 
effect by the long amiy of figures. It is said that a 
hundred and fii’ty persons own half tho soil of 
England; in which case their possessions must avorago 
considerably more than two hundred thonsand acres, A 
hundred and fifty estates of such magnitude would not bo 
easily enumerated in detail. It is next asjiertod that rail¬ 
ways have added 8oo,ooo,oooZ. to tho value of land in Eng¬ 
land, or 400,000,000/. to tho property of tho hundred and 
fifty monopolists. ^J’his unearned increment, as Mr. Mill 
called it, ought obviously to bo coufiscated, perhaps in nu- 
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ticipation of the jubilee year vrhich wilUi-ansfer the resi- i land are to bo found union" the labouring cla«^ while 
duo to the defi’auded labourer. In pumuance of the same the neighbouring squire in probably the descendant of a 
mode, of reasoning it might bo shown that the increase trader whoso ancestors may have been numbered among 
in the value of investments and in the profits of trad!o Mr. Nkwmah’s dispossessed villeins. The extravagant . 
which may be traced to tho extension of population and in* proposals of demagogues in the rural districts wilf^uot be ^ 
dustry belongs to anybody rather than to the actual holders, without incidenbil advantage, if their language induces 
The funds are now worth thirty or forty per cent, more politicians seriously to consider the project ot extending 
than in the early part of 1 he century. household suffrage to county constituencies. Mr. Glad- 

Mr. bhiANcis Nkwman', in an argument for the equaliza- stone adopted tho popular doctrine with characteristic 
tion of tho county and borough franchise, virtually rccom- i levity; and Mr. Disuakli has sometimes countenanced it 
mended tho labourers to use tho auflrage, as soon us they | with a not less characteristic affectation of confidence in 
obtained it, for purposes of spoliation and.revenge. Eugllsli , working class. M v. Gladstone would perhaps not 
Parliaments had, ho assured them, always been hostile to j bsive menaced tho stability ot the Constitution if he Imd 
tho labourer, as was proved by the Acts which purported j happened at the moment to want an excuse for his 
to establish a maxiinuin of wages. It was auneee8.sary ! conversion to tho Ballot. Mr. Disuaem believes that he 
to remind tho workmen that no surdi Acts had ! proved his sagacity when ho tanght his party that it was 
been passed or enforced for many genoratioiis; aud it for its interest to dig clowntousbratum of voters which would, 
would perhaps have boon suporflnous as well ns diineult to assured them, be Conservativo. The tone of ms 

prove that modern Parliaments had exlubiUM] any hostility i^jwecli on Mr. Tjievely an s motion in tho last Session in¬ 
to the poor. It is a favourite dcvici* of agilators to attrl- dicated a disposition to repeat tho experiment, if only ho 
bufce to the oljcets of their deuuuciaijioii all the offences ensure the assent of his colleagues and his party, 

which may at any former time have hccu comniitt-ed, or The stratum in which the doctrjnes of Mr. Newman and his 
said to have been committed, by the cla.ss to which they friends have been deposited is not likely, when it is 
belong. Nobles were massacred during the Pri ii«*h Revo- brought to tho surface, to produce Conservative vegetation, 
lutiou becanse, amongst other reasons, their cuemicH had ! Tho nianagers of the Union, tho rural agitators, ami the 
invented a legend in which feudal lorffs were representcil i i^ocialist professoi-s give l^arliament fiiir warning of the 
as having in tlie middle ages wtirmcil their feet in tlio , ohji'cl.s to which tliey will direct tho political energies of 
blood of their murdc'ivd vass.'il.s. Mr. New.man, though ho culranchi.sed ljbourci*s. T’ho landowners and the 

resembles in nuiny respects the logical and jiliilan-| ^^ro thoroughly aroused, .and they will not readily 

thropic section of‘the Jacobins, has probahly no wish' forgive any attempt to place tliera at tho mercy of the 
to scud landowners to the guillotine, lie only explains: demagogues who expound thoir policy not only in mis- 
to tho SomerbCtsliirc hihourers that down to the time of | chievous specelies but in incendiary caricatures. If the 
Henry VIII. they were called landlords, and that at that, ewuurs ot personalty connive at the confiscation of the 
date they became landowners by conquering tl»o villeins, j hiiu>, they will be justly nml inevitably punished by the 
whom they sometimes hanged by a hundivd at a time, j application to their own possessions of Socialist principlin. 
Mr. Kkwman adds that it is a Itappy incident of ihe jirc.-^cnt ■ 
agitation that it has never been proposed to take property j 

from the landlords “ Wbat remedy i.s to be supplied is a ' v \v v ‘'mup 

“matter for tuature retli'Ction.” Possibly c ti. the in-| i >. „ 

tjdlcct of a discontented labourer may have snggc'stcd, with 1 r y ;t should turn out afliT all, as seems not iiniirobnblc, 
little need of rcJlecbton, that the remedy for unjust depri-j _L that the Nava Sauth avIio has been eajiiured bv 
vutiou of propeity is to take itback again by force. If the | Scivdjaii is cot tlic real Nan\, or at least that there is no 
villeins were, as Mr. Nmvm.yn osserls, con([uered by tho | corluinly (.f his being so, there will bo no reason to regret 
great lords, who thus di.spossessed the peiisautry from | ttiat the British Government has been thus coiivenienPy 
thoir holdings, the ju-ii.sautry have only ivith tho aid of the relieved froiu a painful und ombaiTas.siiig j-esponsibiliiy. fi 
Iranehiseto conquer the lords in turn, and so to recover will be observed tluil ,tlu 3 v.ry positive assertions of the 
thoir huldiug.s. It is true that ivith few e.vi'epi.ions the first telrgram liave boon gj-aduiilly toned down in .snbseqiK'iit 
larulownci'S of tho present <lay have neither conqui-rxid nor emnnuinications. At lir.st it was taken for granted that this 
dispossessed anyhod), exeept by the simple process of must noivssarjly be tho Nana, ;ind (hat there was no 

buying bis land with (he earnings of llimuselvcs or their room for any sort of doubt on tbo Bubjecl. It now appear.s 
predece-ssors. Ili.torioal politicians of the school of Mr. t],at aU’tluit can be said is that .somebody has been seized on 
Newmav aro alw.iy.-. le.uly to vi^it the sins ol tli(3 fatber.s, not [he assuirqition that he IsNana SAiifU, and tnat, while several 
only on their ehildreii, but cm the assignees for valuable persons Avho have seen him and who knew the Nan\ 
consideration of .a long .s^lcce.-^iou ol' previous pureliasers ihinkhe really is tbo man, uibcrs think be is not. It ba.s 
from their childrim, been remarked that there is something siiignlarly dramatic 

It maybe well io recall attention to the ]iroresscd purpose in the eaptiiro by a native prince, who has at tho present 
of Mr. Nkwm\.v’s elahorah* disBertaiion on landed property, moment special reasons for showing himself friendly to 
Nothing can bo more rea.soiiabh) tlian to support a demand England, of another prince who Iras made himself the most 
for tho extension of tlio sulfrugo liy an exposition of tho notorious embodiment of hatred to our rule; but to 
political results which it is expeoied to produce, Mr. .some minds the strikiiig poetical appropriateness of the 
Newman and tho other speaka-rs at tho Wellington meihing incident m.ay tend rather to confirm than to remove the 
aro outitleii to the credit of candour, if not of prudence, doubts which have been wsuggested. Tho first, report was 
when they explain that the political power which they that Scjndiati had himself recognized the Nana and seized 
ask for the labourer i.s to be employed in expropriating him with his own baud, and that tbo prisoner had imme- 
tho present owuer.-> of the land. It is true that some of dlately confessed his name. A later message tells us that 
tho orators atreeb to diBgui.su from others, and perhaps the prisoner has repudiated his confession as having been 
from thom.selve.s, tho orily intiJligible moaniug of their obtained under tho influence of hunger and drugs. "We 
declamation; but they all concur in assuring the la- also learn that tho doctors differ as to hia age, some holding 
boui'or that he hits been unjustly dispossessed of the that ho is under forty and others that he is over that ag6 ; 
soil of which ho is tbo rightlul owner. Tho grievance can that Dr. TREasiDER, the Civil surgeon at Cawnporo during 
only be redressed by simple restoration. It is idle to speak . the Mufcmy, who attended the Nai(a, and once performed 
of compensation to be paid by penniless claimants. In an operation on his foot, fails to identify liim ; and that 
Prussia and in Russia, which ore always invidiously held Colonel M. Thompson, who was also well acquainted with 
up for tlio imitation of English legislators, tho peasantry the Nana’s appearance, though ho aeoB a general likeness, 
were, before tho modmn changes in tho law, already including a scar on the forehead, docs not feel sure that 
in pos-scBsion of tho land which they now possess ; and ho is tho right man. On the otller liand, SciNDan adheres 
it only remained to roliovo them from the incidents of to his opinion ; a nephew, and another man who is odi’y 
a servile tenure. In England small frocboldei*s have described as “ tho father of the man who married the 
been bouglit out, and small purchasers have been out- “ daughter of tho Nana’s adoptive father,” have borne 
bidden. Tho natural elFect of freedom of trade in any' testimony on the same side; and certain Mahratta witnesses, 
commodity is to accumulate objects of laxnrv in the hands not particularly specified, ai*© said to have seen him after 
of the rid). If the Wellington doctrine:'! of transfer were h© was shaved and dressed, and to be confident of his 
oairied out in pr.actiee, some families would be found to have identify. When there is such a conflict of opinion, it will 
made tho best of both the prc.sent and tho feudal time. In certaihly not bo surprising if tho prisoner ^oiiM be 
oveiy county names which indicate former ownership of tho ultimately released. 
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It would of course bo hopeless for any one at a distance 
to attempt to solve a problem of this kind. AVe can only 
Mcopt on trust the judgmont of those who arc supposed to 
^ moat capable of forming one. It is obvious, Howevor, 
that tho question is clearly not one to be dct.(.Tmine<I by 
a iftere numerical majority of' witnesses, inasmuch as Iho 
testimony of a siiiglo thoroughly indeptuiclent anjl com¬ 
petent witness might justly outweigh that of a score of 
others of a less trustworthy character. Wo hiivo lately 
witnessed in our own country an instructive exainplo of 
tho liability of intelligent and conscientious witnesses to 
fall into strange confusion and inaccuracy in givi)ig 
evidence on a question of personal rescinblanco when t!uuv 
has been a long interval durini^ which the pei-son to bo 
identified has not been seen. It is now ten years since tho 
Naiia disappeared, and it may bo presumed that liis ex¬ 
periences during that time, if he is still alive, hiivo left their 
mark upon his looks. There is no re.'ison to suj»pnse that 
SciNUUH is capable of deliberately passing olfa false Nana on 
tho British Government as a nienns of juiying court to it; 
but nothing is more likely than that it should bo known 
that ho would be glad if the Nana could bo found, and that 
his dependents should endeavour to gratify his wish. It 
would appear that there is cc:rtainly a riisernhiance, and 
perhaps a strong resemblance, between the prisoner and 
Nana SahiI}. Indeed the man himsolf R.aya that ho was 
arrested on a similar suspicion in i86.j, and accpiittcd. 
This acquittal, supposing tho man to be the same, would of 
course prove nothing except that theauthoritics at that time 
did not feel certain that ho was the Nana, and the 
second question of identity thus opened np \;onld probably 
bo at least as ditlicult to determiuo aw tho lirsl. As the 
matter stands there would seem io bo very little chance of 
tho question being decided cither one way or tho other 
in such manner as to put an end to controvf'rsy. Some 
years ago a circumstantial account ol' the Nana’s death 
from jungle fever was accepted at Calcutta na authentic. 
If tho present presumed Nana wore io be executed, there 
Avould be many pcoplo who would believe that the penalty 
had been inflicted on tho wrong man, and that the iNjal 
Nana was still alive. 

Under those circumstances there can, we should think, 
bo little doubt as to tho course which tho Government 
will pursue. If it is proved by overwhelming ovidonco that 
the Nana has actually been oauglit, there will, wo suppose, 
bo no alternative but to hang him, but it will certainly he 
a relief, and not a disappointment, if it should happen that 
tho unwelcome captive cannot be identified. Tt is not sur¬ 
prising that SciNDiAH should take tlio view of tlm matter 
which would naturally prosont itself to the mind of a 
native prince. lie would imagine that nothing could be 
more gratifying to tbc British Government than io get 
hold of its old enemy for tho purposes of veiigoaiice; and 
though ho is said to have begged that tlie prisoner’s 
life may bo spared, ho has probably done with little ex¬ 
pectation that this clemency will bo displayed. Englishmen, 
howeverfbavo a different way of looking at such questions. 
It is true that some Englisl) journalists seized upon the 
first intimation of the oaptiiro as an excuse for raking up 
tho horrible memories of Cavvupore, and gloating over tho 
opportunity for revenge which has now oUltccI ; but, in 
striking this note, they strangely misrepresented tho feel¬ 
ings of their countrymen. It would of course bo absurd to 
waste any pity on tho Nana. What he did is registered 
indelibly, and can never Ixj forgotten; but the page is one 
on which Englishmen do not care to dwell. Tho lcn*ible 
anguish of the hour has been softened by time into a 
mournful memory, and Nana Sahib himself may be said to 
have taken his place among tho sliadows of history. If 
ho is still alive, and actually in our hands, the law must 
take its course. But his execution, thougli duo to tho 
law, would be a miserable satisfaction to those whom he 
^ wronged- Our account with him has long ago been closed, 
and practically be may be regarded as having ceased to 
eftwt when the Mutiny was suppressed. If his life is 
further probnged, it will bo only on the same conditions as 
those on which he has enjoyed tliat doubtful boon during 
the last ten years. Ho can live only by renouncing ever^ 
thing that mokes life worth having. He must skulk, and 
hide, and burrow like a hunted beast, knowing at every 
moment ihat bis life is at the mercy of those who 
shelter him. It is true, that the swnrity ho has hitherto 
enjoyed proves the connivance of friends, but there is no 
©videuoo ^at this connivance is general. Indeed, the very, 
completeness which the secret has been kept suggests 


that it must have been known only to a few. To hang tho 
Nana now would bo almost like liaiigiug a ghost, without 
having power to lay it. Tho oHicial attestation of his death 
wouUi not remove tho doubts of sceptics a» to the ideutity 
of tho victim ; and, on IIjc other hand, even if he lived a 
littlo longer, his existence, as he must remain invisible,would 
be only u sort of legend. On iho whole, it may be thought 
Ihiii it would have been just as well if ScrNDiAH had held 
his hand. The most convenient issue of the alJwr will bo 
the discovery that the cnplive is not the Nana, but only 
some uiiibitumvfc creature with an awkward resemblance 
to bim. 


niANC’K. 

QUINCE NAPOLEON lias again junTormed bis favourite 
feat of po.sing as tho (loniocrutic member of a despotic 
bouse. Ho has iavoured the electors of tho canton of 
Ajaccio with an exposition of tho views which separate 
him from tho other branch of his family, and which will 
contimu! to sciiarato him from them until such timo ns a 
!>H oiicilialion proinise.s to bo convenient. It is well that 
eniiisliis should dwell together in unity when one is in 
jiower, and the other finds t!ie relationship profitable; but 
when both are, politically speaking, in e.xile, tlmrc may bo 
an iidvanbige in their appealing to supporters of dinVrent 
opiuion.s. L’rince Natoliion li.as discovered that tho Napo¬ 
leonic tradition has two sides to it. The Empire was at 
once a dictatorship and an emancipation, lu tho fonnor 
character itsS mission was to scenvo in Eranco and Eurepo 
tlie conquests of (ho Revolution. In the latter character its 
principal object ivas to give Priueo Navoi.kon opportunities 
of distinguisliing liimRclf. Tbo eid’jiunchiseinent of Ituly, 
‘the annexation of Nico and Savoy, the adoption of Erco- 
trade, tho Workmen’s Commissions, and a project of de¬ 
centralization which wo hoar of for tho first time, woro 
tho results of a policy which Prince NavoI/EON rccommondod 
and with w^ich Prince Napoleon associated himself. In 
so far as the Empire kept on good terms with its guardian 
angel nil went well. Unfortunately tho lato Emperor 
did not always listen to those gentle ])romptings. There 
wore other parts of his ndmiinatmtion to whicli Prino© 
Nacoj.eon hud to ofl’er a strenuous, though, as it uppearod 
to oul.side observers, a discriminating, opposition. He was 
the constant adv(«rsnry of ollicial cundidateship. Ho had 
no hand in tho pcrsocutiona which mado the Enij)ire so 
many nuemioK, He resisted the wavci'ing and fatal jiolioy 
wliicli led French troops to Mexico and Montana. He was 
opposed to tlio war of 1870. Nothing that the lato 
Eaipeuou did against Prince Nat-oleon’s wishes over pros^ 
peved. Nothing that he did under his advice over failed. 

Under these circumstances it was natural that when tho 
EnrERoii died Prince Napoi.eox should have expeciod to 1)6 
summoned to Chislehurst to bo guide, philosopher, and 
friend to the Prince Imperial. Instead of this, ho found 
that his cousin remained in the hands of the same bad 
counsellors who had led his father to ruin. Tho Imperialist 
leadors, he says, dream only of reaction and proscription. 
'J’hoy aro no better than Lcgitiniisis, without tho White 
Elug. They aro tho slaves of Glorirali.sm abroad and at 
home. The system they desire to rcstori^ is the system of 
the Bottrroxs. This last accusation seems a little 
unfair, foi‘ tlio Bourbonk, judging by tho acts of 
their adherents since they Lave boon in office, have done 
their best to restore tho system of tho Empire. Possibly, 
how'cvcr, tho object of bringing these charges is to impress 
the Legitimists with a conviction that there is aaub.sfantial 
likeness between them and the Bonapartisls, and that they 
will consequently do well, when they Iiave no candidate of 
their own, to give thoir votes to an imperialist. There is 
no need to suspect Prince Napolkon of anything more than 
a qualified dislike of his cousin. Ho is probably orpially 
willing to take advantage of him when he has tno oppor¬ 
tunity, and to do him a good turn whcuover the doing of 
it involves no loss to himself. In this case, as he cannot 
hope to win over the Tjegitimists for himself, it may b'e as 
well if possible to secure their votes for the family. Mean¬ 
while it is tbo Prince’s business to catch Republican votes, 
and accordiugly ho winds up his address by an enumerii- 
tion of tho democratic reforms which he will introduce 
if ever he has the chance. Tranquillity at home and 
peace abroad, tbo work of 1789 carried on to perfee- 
tion, a remodelling of laws and institutions in the in¬ 
terest of democracy, army reorganization, rearrangement of 
taxation so as to please the greatest number of taxpayers, 
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compul^ry education, emancipation of commiiru‘f?, Froo- 
trade, liberty of the presH, and of association—in short, 
universal progress and amelioration will accoiny)any Prince 
NArOLEOU wherever ho goes. Here, again, no harm can 
come to the pirty from the waving of Iho ilcni-.^CTatic flag. 
Priuco Nafollo.n is not a candidate for the throne. Aa lie 
himself puts it, ho bus had “ too intimate an acquainlanec 

with tbograndeur.s nl power h> have any personal ambition 
“ left.” As it might bo more accurately ex]jressed, lie 
knows too well tliat Boecossion to the ICnipiro is beyond 
his reach to make himself unhappy bL'causo ho cannot 
(mjoy it. Consequently, if ho should attraet any votes 
in any constitiiency by means of this proclariialion of 
Ilia opinions, tiny must all go to the Iinpeiialist eandnlate. 
If Prince NaI’CLKOX ri'tilly has tho aeeoniplishnient 
of these reforming intenlions at he;irt, lie c:m only e:irry 
them out under his cousin’s rulo. And, in I he improbable 
event of any considerable number of Freneli electors be¬ 
lieving in tho Puinck’s sincerity, the only obvious means 
of giving him tho rcapii.sito opportunities will he to plnce 
him in the po.sition of first Prince of the Hlood. li’, on tho 
other hand, tlepnbliean ideas remain in the ascendant, and 
the Pkinck iMi’KaiAL is rmt recalled from fingland, it will 
lie well for iho JloxArAiME family that one of their number 
should bo a eandidate foi- aucli honours ns tlio Ihqnildic 
will have to besltnv. It is on the cards that Jh'Inco Kai'o- 
l-EON, if he talks long enough about universal progres.s 
and ninclioratioii, may somo day lieconio Pr('.si<Ient in ilie 
Itadical interest. How could he show a more dlsintere.sted 
regard for bis country Iban by using his term of olficc* to 
prepare the w.ay for his cousin’s restor.ation V There is not 
the least chance that tho Imperialist party would ever 
accept Prince Nafoi.eo.n himself as Fmjieror, and the certainty 
that ho w^as giving up notliing would greatly sweeten this 
apparent act of self-denial. 

It will bo well if the dissensions which have broken out 
among tho Uepublieans in connexion with the Oise election 
prove no more serioii.s than tho quarrel in tlio JloNAf’.MM k 
family is likely to be. At present it seems not unlikely 
that tho rivalry between M. IIousseIiI.e am) H. LEVAVASsia'i: 
may end by lotting in tho Duke of Mouoha M. Rousski.i.e 
is willing t(> retire after tho fir.st ballot if .M Levavassel u 
gets more votes, but ho insists on his riglit to be acoepled 
as the solo Republican candidate if M. LKVAVAssErii slaraU 
lowest on the poll. In theory this claim is fx'rfectly rcasou- 
ablo. The Republican ])arty is assumed to bo divided as to 
which of its two candidates it would like to sec rotiirned, 
but to bo united in the desiro to soo either of them returned 
ill preference to the Duke of Moi ciiv ; and in this case the 
natural course is for the minority to withdraw their 
candidate in favour of the candidato of the majority. 
As a matter of fact, however, this is not at all a. true tlc- 
scription of the feelings of tho Republicans. M. RoiJSSKr.r.E’s 
partisans would liko to sec M. IjEVAVAssEca sueee.ssful if 
the choice lay between him and the Duko of Moucuv; but 
it is by no means eleai’ that M. LevavassI'.uu’s partisans 
return tho complinieut. On tho (nmtr.iry, there is great 
reason to believe that, if M. IjRvavasseuh Avere to withdraw 
after iho first ballot, and M. Hokssei.le and tbo Duko of 
Mouciir were the only eandldates in the field, a consider¬ 
able number of M. LEVVVAS.sF.i’tt’.s snpportiTs would go over 
to tbe Duke of Moechy. It is dillicult perhaps for H. 
IloCBSEUAi to realize ibis fact, and it must be admitted ihal., 
Fo long as it remains a fact, tho position of Radical caridi- 
daU's will be an unsatisfactory one. Tnevitablo sell- 
wierifiee at tbo last moment, and tho feeling that they 
have lot in an adversary, are not a pleasant pair of alter¬ 
natives to have to chooso between. It is pos.siblo that, 
in order to keej) alivo their disinterestedness, the Radical 
candidates must oceasioually be In-ouglit face to face -with 
the eousequenees of im opposite lino of coinliiet. T’lic 
extreme Itepublieaus have of late become very much more 
moderate Hum they used to be, and tins improvement is 
in purl attributable to tbeir experience of the misebief 
which followeil from tho return of M. liAUonEr for Paris. 
If tbo Oiso election ends in thw return of tho Duke of 
MouCllY, they may learn from defeat the s.ame lesson which 
they formerly learned from a victoiy which turned out to 
bo more disastrous titan any number of dofeats. It will 
bo a remarkable evidence of good sen.so if M. Roussei.ee 
should, after all, retire in favour of M. LF.VAVAs.sEnu; but if he 
does not, it will bo some comfort to reasonable Republicans 
to reflect that future elections may be determined in their 
favour by a fresh demonstration that only an extremely 
Conservative Republic can possibly succeed in France, 


IRRIGATION IN INDIA. 

T he fiiniinoin liengal has brought into new prominence 
iho ditficultics of irrigation, or, to speak more stricthi 
of paying lor irrigation. Sir Joux StrachEY has lately 
described thu fiTiancial result of the system at present in 
force, suppo.siiig it to bo extended with that increased 
speed which seems now to bo demanded by public opinion ' 
in India. “ 'I'he cost of tho works now in progress,” ho 
says, “ or the construction of which has been sanctioned, 
“can h.ardly involve us in serious difficulties; but the 
*’ neije.s.sity for protecting tho country ngaimst famine is so 
“ great that it i.s im pos.siblo to say that we ought to bo 
“ satisfied with tho moderate rate of progress Avbich is 
“being mode/’ Sir John Strachey does not question 
the assumption of tho Indian (lovcrumont that tho returns 
from tlie works will not only cover the interest on 
the capital expended, but ultimately repay tho capital 
it.self. Rut though tho.se c.'ilciilations aro correct, “they 
“ arc only correct with tliia serious proviso, that a 
“ long iimo Avill commonly elapse before tho anticipated 
“ results are oblairied.” lu proportion as moro canals aro 
|)i'ojected and thoso already in progress are pushed on 
more r.ipidly, fhi.s jirosped, becomes more alarujiug. Tho 
(lovcrnmeiit in.ay nfibrd to lay out small sums of money for 
some con.siderablo time, but, as one province of India after 
another jiuts ift its claim, the inb'vcst on tho aggregate capital 
borrowed must boeonio largo eimugli to exercise a very dis¬ 
turbing inlliiciiee on the hidiau Budget. In the three years 
ending the .^jist of December, 1871, tho whole revenue of 
Orissa was spent upon oaiiiils, and unlc.ss the works tbem- 
selve.s can be made to pny tho interest on tho cost of con- 
•struetion, the Government of India will be bnrilonod with 
two millions of public debt and an annual payment of 
90,000?. T'his is an example of Avbafc is done under tho 
pressure of recent terror; and what tho famine of 1866 w.'is 
fur Orissa the fiiinino of 1874 will bo for Bengal. It is 
time that a great part of Lif^vcr Bengal has an average rain¬ 
fall which seems to make irrigation a luxury, but last year’s 
experieneo has .shown that a largo average rainfall i.s not a 
guarantee against famine. If rain is Avonting from the 
ist of August to tho istliof September, it matters little 
how much may have fallen during tho earlier part of the 
year. Besides thi.s, the districts which suffered moat from 
drought in 1873 lie outside this comparatively favoured zone, 
and liavo au average rainfall which makes irrigation a 
necessity to tho prosjierity, if not to the existence, of 
the peopliE Wherever this is tho case, the Indian 
Government will be strongly pres.sed to make canals, 
not to ineiilion that it will probably feel, with 
Sir Jon.N STCAeiiF.v, that it “is au ahsoluto duty to tho 
“ people Avhicli must bo ixuformed whether the financial 
“ risk bo gi-eat or not.” But tbe linancial risk involved in 
prc.ssing on irrigation works to tho utmost possible extent 
amounts to a choice between bankruptcy and burdensome 
taxation, and in India burdensome taxation is a source of 
considerable sutlbriug for the people, and of immense, and 
possibly dangerous, unpopularity for tho Government. 
This Is the difficulty which Indian financiers have now to 
meet. At present canals are paid for by loans, and if the 
people for who.so benefit the canals have been made would 
use tho water, the price they would pay for it would at 
least meet the interest on tho capital borrowed. But as a 
matter of fact they do not use the Avater. The innate con- 
Hcrvatisra of the Indian peasant, says Dr. Hunter, gives 
tho canals no chanee. JIo and his fathers have been ac- 
custoracd to trust to tho accidents of successive seasons, to 
rejoice Avhcti rain is abundant and tho harvest bounteous, 
to lie down and die Avhon tho earth is dried up and tho 
crops fail. No doubt Avhero irrigation works exist ho no 
longer gives him.sclf up to despair. Ho turns in his ex¬ 
tremity to the canals, and is glad to take the water whirii 
bo has hitherto despised. But before ho yields to this 
overpoAvoring necessity he has probably been reduced to ^ 
beggary, if not to starvation. The Land-tax will have to 
bo remitted, relief works must bo sot np, and in the face 
this state of affairs the Government will have to consider 
by what new tax to raise the interest on tho irrigation loan 
for tho years during which the canals lay absolutely 
unused. 

Lord Mayo proposed to solve the problem how to pay for 
irrigation by levying a compulsory water-rate. The people 
who are directly benefited by the construotion of canals are 
the people, he argued, who ought to pay for them. At 
present everybody seems to desire irrigation, but many 
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“ seem to desire that somebody else should pay for it.” If 
these works are to be steadily gone on with they must bo 
mode self-supporting and independent. Without this they 
will be constantly liable to suspension in deference to some 
^’nunediate neofissity. It is only fair that the cultivators 
whose lands are improved, and whose lives are saved, by the 
presence of water in seasons of drought, should bear a 
burden which after all leaves them richer than it finds them. 
Sir John STSAcnEY maintains that, though Lord Mayo’s pro¬ 
posal to levy a compulsory water-rate on the lands benefited 
by the canals has been misunderstood and misrepresented, 
it was thoroughly just and wise, and that on no other 
basis can any extensive system of irrigation be constructed. 
It is not easy indeed to deny this latter statement. 
Tho English taxpayer will certainly not make a present 
of the money to the Indian taxpayer, and all that can he 
safely and profitably got out of tno Indian taxpayer ia got 
out of him already. The Indian Government might con¬ 
ceivably shut its eyes to these two facts, and go on ])orrow- 
ing with no real hope of repaying either capital or interest, 
but it is practically impossiblo that such a policy should 
either find favour at Calcutta, or, oven if it did, be sanc¬ 
tioned by the Secbetauy of State. There is a school of 
Indian politicians who object to a compulsory water-rate, 
on the double ground that it would be ojiprcHaivo in itself, 
and wouldcnd by giving tho peasantry a distaste for irrigation 
which would go mr to render tho works useless. As regards 
the first plan, it seems to bo di.spos(!d of by the conditions 
which Lord Mayo proposed to attach lo tho rate. On his 
plan it was not to bo levied until tho inhabitants had 
neglected to take the water for five years after it had hocu 
brought to their fields, and then only in places “ where it 
“ can bo proved that tho cultivator’s net ])rorihs will bo in- 
“ creased by tho canal, after paying tho irrigation rales.” 
This last proviso must operate as an absolute safegnard 
against oppression, unless it can be called oppression lo 
iniiko a cultivator do something for tho common good, 
which will at the same timo increase his own wealth. Unless 
it can bo shown that ho will be a richer man by using the 
water than by leaving it alone, he will not bo forced 
lo pay the water-rate. In this way the peasantry will also 
bo protected against having canals forced upon them by 
enthusiastic officials. No member of tho Indian Ooveni- 
ment will bo allowed to make a hobby of irrigation, so long 
as his eolleagues know that the rate which is to pay for it 
cannot bo raised unless it has been proved that tho ciilti- 
valor will be better oil’ after ho has n.sed ilio water and paid 
i’or it than he was before either using it or paying for it. 

As regards tho objection that a water-rate will set the 
peasantry against irrigation, two things are to bo said. In 
the first place, ibis dislike of in’igatioii is not likely to 
survive the discovery that they are benclited by it, and 
tlicy will not bo long in m.aking this discovery when they 
have to pay for tho water whether they use it or not. 
Under a system of voluntary payments, a generation might 
pass away without tho fact finding its way into their 
minds; under a system of compulsory payment,s, they may 
be trusted not to persist in refusing water which it will 
cost them no more to take than to pass by. In the second 
place, supposing that a compulsory water-rate even under 
these conditions would tend to set the peasantry against 
irrigation, it w'ould not have this effect in nearly tho same 
degree as the additional taxes which will have to be levied if 
tho expense ia thrown on the Indian Exchequer instead of 
being borne by those for whose advantage it is incurred. 
Observation of results will in timo make it clear to tho 
that ho is a gainer by irrigation. Ho will boo 
green year after year whether the season be dry 
or rainy, and he will grow by degrees to understand that 
his immunity from famine is due tO tho forethought of tho 
Government, But between an addition to ibo general 
taxation of tho country and tho benefits derived from irri- 
I gallon there is no obvious connexion, and the peasant >vho 
hears that this new burden has been laid upon him for 
tho benefit of a district hundreds of miles away will bo a 
long time in finding out how ho is the better for it. 


MFXHANICAL HUMOUR. 

A ll ^od things oro of course speedily unitated j and as com- 
. petition becomes more intense there is an incroasiug tendency 
to rival genuine articles by the cheaper products of machinery. 
Mr. Rusfin has been driven to a slate of permanent irritability by 
this pioceds as applied to mterial manufactures. Watt and Ark- 
wrignt are regarded by him as the tempters who have spoilt our 


ratepayer 
his fields 


paradiso by their unhallowed arts. Ereiywhere for the good old 
noiuespun work wo Imve flimsy substitutes, artistically con¬ 
temptible and economically inferior, A similar firndency is n)atii- 
fest oven in tlie fine arts; and we liave Ixjen told that tho roinoter 
colonies are supplied with Titians end CoiTeggios muuufuctui'ed by 
wholesale in Ihriuingham. However this may W, w© certainly 
see symptoms of a similar process applied where at first sight k 
would seem even less applicable. Literature can be uianufoctui'cd tvs 
well us painting; and, when the ai-t has been developed a little 
farther, we may expect that a publisher will be able to give an 
order for a volume of sham Bicjfens or Tennyson as easily as the 
upholsterer can uow' order paper of any favourite pattern. To 
some extent tlie art has always been practlrted. Every origumi 
writer naturally has a band of imitators. Kiicfi new poet has a 
tunc of his own, which can bo echoed by tonlh-mto writers 
with sui'prismg facility, Tlio mechEvnioal versitication of Pope 
was pt*culiarlY mlapted for such servile imitation; but since 
his metro palled upon tho public ear, wo havo had lialf-a-dozeu 
new styles, oEXch of which husbi'on cfuight up with amazing fidelity. 
A few years ugo all young poets echoed Mr. Tennyson; and if at 
the present moment wo wore to offer a prize for jiootry, we should 
confidently e.vpoet that luilf iho competitors would tali about roses 
and raptures as fluently, lliough not quite so melodiously, as Mr. 
Swinburne. Tliis is inevitable, and to n certain o.\tenl i.s right 
and proper. No poet has rejrlJy siiccEicdod until ho has eslabli;diod 
a school; and e\eii the greatest poets have generally begun by 
Ireiiding imu'e or less distinctly in the footstejw of their latest pre- 
deeesdov. It is still an open (piestioii wliether a seeond-mto poet 
has any right to exist at all; but, if the nice ia not to be extir¬ 
pated, they must of necessity echo the few original uiiiids which 
staiuji the chariicter of the age. 

Tlierii is, however, another department of litevjitiirc in which 
we are really more iinnoyEid hy the process. t)f all things, one 
would say that humour ought to In-, spontaneous. Nothing jars 
upon one’s nerves so much as a forced laugh; it ia not merely 
tiresome, hut positively painful, to se(' ev face contorted into 
a grin by way of imitating a genuine smile. One reason is that 
we realizo so easily llie difference betw'een tho sham and the reality. 
Nobody ever yet succeeded, it is probable, inlnugliing at a story of 
whicli he did not understand the, point bo sldlfullv as l<» deceive 
the miiTator, though that is a liarmlcs.s little b’lt of hypocriiiy 
‘which \vu all iitlem])t pretty frequently, iind which it would bo a 
breach of good luaiimu's to expo.se. No Jtiml of literature, on the 
aamo })rincijib‘, is .so unspeakanly tires(uuo ns that in whicli a man 
without a sense of humour tries to bo funny hy imitating some 
favourite form of foeeliousnoss. And yet the altempt is mailo evo 
frequently Ein?l systematically tliat the pcrformfinco must evidently 
he regarded as CEiay. AeuI, m fact, a jolm appears at first siglit to 
be one of those things for which a delinilo formula can be pro¬ 
vided. Tluro is Eui old book wliicli |)iofe.‘‘ses to be a collecfiou of 
“ rules by which a proper jiEdgment of jests maybe forEiicd,‘’und to 
give a criterion for distinguihhiEig genuine from spurious wit. The 
favourite dispute as to tho proper definitions of wit and humour 
R(‘euifl to assume ih.it some quasi-mathemalical formula of tho 
kind niijiht really bo discovered. Thu simplest of nil forms 
of wit is punning, Eind one might wippo.w that tho art (*f 
punning could bo ijiught like a rule in arithjuotic. Wo do 
not affect lo despise puns, for it vvould Ije brutal to find faffit 
with what Iieib been an undoubted amusement to a large pait 
of the huEiiEin race. Bo iiEany generations of Kuglislimen Ua^o 
been delighted by recognizing the fact that the two words ‘‘ die " 
and ‘‘dye have the same sound aiul a difl'erent significHtion that 
it would be cruel to pro.^cribe so simple an amusement. There aie 
not too many soiu’ccs of innocent pleasure in tho world, and W'o 
cjinnot affortt to cut off any one. All that we need say i» that tlio 
pleasure is of a ratiier infuntile kind; and llml, like other iufaiitilo 
games, it loses its cluErm when deliberately practised by persons of 
lualuro intellect. Another and higher form of wit, w-Jiich seems 
to he resolvable into a logical formuliv, is tho bull; thoiEgh to miiku 
a good bull requires very great ingmiEEity. lluL when we come bj 
the luoro refined artifices, where, mere logic or language is less 
concerned, tho iuferiurily of the ninnufiictureEl to the gemilne pro¬ 
duct becomes moro dhstEgroeably manifest. J'lvory true humourist 
is almost of noces.rity a mannerist. Tho peculiar turn of mind to 
which ho owes his pow’er generates a correaponding peculuvrity 
of style; and when tlie, e.vternal form is consciously imitutCEi, 
inslejid of being spoutaneouhly generated by tho mind of 
the writer, W’o have the defect which is generally cilled mnn- 
norism. Bterne, for exEiEnpIe, or Jjamh or Dickon.^, ear-h in¬ 
vented new and pEufeclly Icgitimafo form.s of humour, wlEich 
were mechanically ivpE'uted by their follow’ers, and, Eit times, by 
thcEnselvcs. Lamb has had fewer iniiuitors tlnm tho others, 
because his liumom* was the most refined; and Evny one svho tries 
tQ follow Ilia method without being guided by his eKJuisiLo 
delicacy of perception becomes insbmUy and palpably aWiird. 
Such humour cannot bo in the least forced without de,3truyiEij)' its 
charm. Humour, on tho other hand, lilm that of Bickous, wbicli 
is partly the expression of strong animal spirits, and i.s coiupatiblo 
with tho utmost extravagance of language, can be tolerahly re¬ 
produced by much coarser workmanship; fur it implies, wlieu it 
13 genuine, not a delicate bahiucing of varying intellectual moods, 
but simply a hearty outburst of unrL'strainablo fun. .\nybody 
can imitate more or less tliat kind of humour which in its extreme 
forms provokes a horse-laugh; but it is not w to imitate the lino 
serai-ironical smile of a cultivated and acute intelligence. Tho 
imitators of Dickens, beginning with Dickons himself, havo ac- 
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cordinffly been iuiunnorable, and at ««ie time were ii real ijlntruo ol‘ 
literature. Their methods uro too hiiniliar to need di^feriptiou. 
Thu short, jerky neuteuee, tlji' use of propnsteTous proper name's 
the iivoMsant dwellin'* upon Homo little cHtehwml, tJio use of Q,n 
olnborato paraphrane to <le’,'.ril)o Rome faniiliiir ohje-et, are forms of 
woald-be wdi svineh have lon^ ecMsed to Ik' tolerable. Wlio haa 
not shuddered on o-hujIhl'' t'une new hook tind seoinjr a tail 
de,R(!i*ibed as a caudal u]jyn'udnf^e S>ieh a phrase is the mark of 
thi! Wist, am! would ue in sendiiiif the hook to the eoiumo?i 

hanirtnun if that person cotil.inuod to exercise hie old fniietion. 

Of late years unotliM* fasliion has prtnailed whiHi is jilivady a 
nuisaiiee in need ot Biippi'Cf’.iion. Ainerican hiimour was nni’P .0 
very p-erniine and ehariicteriiLtie produet. The lumiour, lor example, 
of t he iw fronh, and has ili'- 

book in spite of the fiot that many of its topics and allu-loiis ha\i* 
ulnxidy hneomo uiiiiitolli'^'ible to the llni^lish i-emlev. It, w:1 iuil 
expre.^Mion oflho cluii’io levistic <juaillies of the fj-eimine T.r.Lee 
heloiv he. was Bwamped by the imuiiuvaliou i.f millions o! ir Imieii 
or had eel up y) talk philosophy, it was llm Keen niol 0 of a 
race distinj^uished lor etroiifr common seii~i‘, ami nuirhed hv a 
curious reservo produced b\ a Puritan education or hv the n.itijr.-d 
temperament of the race. A'olliiii;^ could he iKltei- ir more niev 
in its way, tlioupii to many tastes it .ijipi'aieLl to hr* ratln-j' too div 
and to \er{re at time.s upoii Him cynical. Tlii- list (pi.-ility, iiulcd, 
is mucli unire conspiciioie. in >onu; of llo-ea's Mitce'-.Mn-a, nJio 
linve chi»seu to llavour their natural wit with a cojuddera))!') do.''* 
of irretercuce. Hut, not to dwi-11 upon tiie peculiar fimditieft of 
the pniiiiii! iirticie, we m.iv admit that «weii tlm liter 01 .Viti'iima 
V\'nrd variety of lmJllom■i^L Jiad sonic re.d merits which mnn' c^r 
lessju.-iilied till*.popularityo| tlieii hoi>k,’'m Ifnclio. h rnluekilv the 
sneoes* Jias led to a Ic-sL of imiiie.y^, and, as in i.iin'r ea>es, llw' 
dillerenco between llie Hnnim'ii-t'm rntic’e mal th.al ujion which it 
is moulded is tluit, whereas the tiu- Yankee limiiour is the ev- 
pre.ssioii of a yiavlicnlur typt* ol inielSect, the sham Immour ii-pre- 
ueuts only the iuce.s-.unt applie.ilion of a simple, tnck. Here, iiL’-ain, 
We ini;i:ljt conslruer a lonuula wiilch would ciiahle, tiny man of 
ordinary capacitY to mamifaetnro ju4 as mueh f.icetionsue.-s of Dos 
variety aH ho pleased. ()iie Recn-t, if it ean bo callial a secret, is 
simply to Rpealk of lliim^s m loUilly dUjiroportiounic lanj^-uaL *; .h, 
lor e.vample, you may either deseiihe a preat national solemultv .is 
if it were ii meeting; of drvmken costenuonoevs or adopt, lie* iiuVvse 
method, Hut this trick H comnivm to otln-r 'smieties of hmaovous 
wriliiijr. To pive the special Yankee twanp' to the mixture, it 
desirable to introduce a llavour of hlaspheinv m* iiicism. riiere 
are (lnnp:er3 in adojiliup-the liml expedient, hut .lie last pivsenls 
no dilliculty whatever. Thus, for example, it k-as come to he 
rocop:ni/.cd as a very funny mode of sjieecli lo 'i. i rihe a liulcons 
crinio or a Rlartliu^^aci’ident in ctilirely inti[ipropiial,e kiULruae-e, If a 
du/Bii p;ifl»Hnger.s Jiave heeu killed on « lailway by' the pro.^s neyli i r 
ol the officials, you have only to .say that the clerks playfully .seiii a 
wronp: incRiiage, with Llm object of tiratifyinir their scioutilii; 
enrioRity as to the collision of li.-avy Ixulies; and that, owlnp to a 
trsliinj; oxcobh of zeal, a few parsenpers wdio Imd not exjdicitly 
consented lo the experiment wero more or less spoilt in carrvinpf it 
out. Or, if a bruttii labourer kicks his wife lo death it is jm.t a.s j 
easy ns not to any that he took a ratlicr slriugent view of the niii- > 
trimonial relation, and clidse to emphasi/o a deUciito remon.slrajico I 
by ndininiaterinjjr a few rhetorical llonrishes with the toe of an 
iron-.shod hoot. Thi.s artilice is for 11. time ilnpre-.°^e hy its 
novelty, tind does iiuUlferently well for what is called scathinp 
Barensm. We nro strnek by t.ho inpenuit.y of the irony, and think 
that the wnter must be a Very elevi*r fellow always lo say white 
when ho means us to uiulorstand blacdc. IhiL when the doiij^o has 
been repv'ated a few dozen times, it hecomef-', to our taste at loa.st, 
inexpivssiblv wwirisome. If you want to call a luiui a knave, it is 
flimpler in llm long run to call him knave than to descrilie liim as 
a gentleman with eccentric view.s of moral ohligations. It is just 
M easy to nso otm phrase as the other; and when the plan of 
inverting language has once become familiar, it is probably best to 
nse tile diivclesL mode of exprebsiou, 

W'hy tdmnld nut buch methods of meehnnicnl joking be put 
down Y Tho only objection is probably one which recalls Sfr. Mill's 
early cau.sM of melancholy. He was afraid that all the tiine.s in 
tho World would be used up ; and in the sanio way, funny writers 
are probably afraid that every known variety of joke wilf be worn 
out. They therefore continue lo use over ami over again the same 
^oodold device of grim humour w hieli Hw-ift originated in theproposal 
tor eating Irbh babies. Without giving onr rea.son,s for thinking 
tho fear chimerical, wc may .simply observe that the cure is worstj 
than the evil. If all tunes were tanrig-exhausted, we sliould still 
decline to Iw grateful to pemon.s who should insist upon always 
rt'galing our ears with a single elleta melody. .Viul on the same 
principle, wo would ratluT have no facetious wi’iting iit all than a 
faceiiuusness which is becoming nutro tircaomo than tho most 
deadly aoleuiuity. 


SWITZERLAND IN ITALV. 

T he mysteries of tourist geography are endless. Wo trust 
that our readers have not lurgotton tho dilticulty which 
Me^rs, Cook and t'o. felt, after crossing Sit. Gotthard, iu “ be¬ 
lieving that they were still in the land which produced a Tell.” 
On the other Land, Messi-s. Bradshaw and Co., an equally high 
aathopty, define a corluiu, oi* uacertnin, part of the earth’s 


Rurf.mo as “ Switzerland or the Alpine coimtiy.”. We may-sup- 
! po.so therefore thut tliey would not share Messrs. Cook’s difiicttUy in 
I nelim ing that a Tell had been produced anywhere where tliere are 
, Alp.s. \Yo ]*ciuomlx>r, yciurs and years ago, seeing a playbUl whidi 
annouricwd the j»‘rronn'iuce of Ilofor, or the Tell of the Tyroy’ 

, Would SIcHfis. Cook feel tho ri.amo diJflculty anywhoro about 
Innsbriiili whirh Ihey felt somewhere about Tkdlinzona? Or 
would Mc.«.«rs. Hr.uHhaw rule that, as Tyrol is au yYlpine country,< 
it is tlieiL'foro Swiizorl.ind, and a kiul in which vve have a right ^ 
to look for tlu*]jroituction of T’ell,*^. To bo sure Tell, iu the Itgond, 
sliot soun-h.xly cl.-^o, while Hofer, in tho history, got shot him.'»elf; 
but thi.s is ji Higlit matter ho long us both had ftomuthiiig to do 
with nuaiotuiiis and .Homelhiug to do with shooting. Tell has 
boi'ii king I'ul. d to bi' tho Sun-god,and wo havo no doubt that, 
willi ii little exereibo of ingenuity, a place in mythology might 
bi* fni'inl fni-Holer also. Still, thougli we must be allowed our 
l.oigh at ibe way in wliidv uiir guides ].ut forth tlieir thoughls, 
tbei’e is ii uit-anin::- in the somewhat grolo.si]ue uttiimnces of hot!', 
of tliem. V. hetlier vve look at the map or at tbo land itself, Ihei.* 
is a, cert.iin defining slraiigeiiesH in Ticino being a Swiss Cant'>n, 
end tlii.s we rojicelve to l>e Me.'^srs. Cook's jneaniiig, when Ibe 
flouri'.h abi'iit produeing a Tell has boon “ biled and jH'eled.’’ 
<ki t!ie otlii-r band, If, with M<j.<^firs. fJj-adalmw, we fidoi the 
Ii >s .M'ntnueiiLil lijie of plnaical geography, if wo (ip.smne that 
“ tilt- Alpine counli-y " luusi luivt* a disiinct being of its own, 
we .-hoiild 1‘eriaiiily not fi.x ils boundarie.s at tho jire.sont bouialn- 
ries ol tile Swi.ss Confedenttiou. There arc purpose.^—and wo 
lm\i? no doiiht that eliiuhiug purposes are among them—for 
vvliieli it Would not he convenient Ui attend very carefully to tin- 
Ironlier on llie map. It does seem odd that ti mmi at Memlrisio 
.‘should not bii a cuimtrvmaii of hi.s neighbour at Como, of hi^ 
own •'pe. ell and maimeis, and that he should be the countrymim 
ol themaaofdislaiit Llasel with whom he Rcenis to ha,\o nothmg in 
eoiuniiin. And, on the other hand, when we. have got the notion- 
troiii a jiliv-iieid jxiint of view, by no jne.ms an unnatural notion - 
of an “ Mpine counlry " as something which has a distinct e.vist- 
mice, Ha ve i-; .something strange in linding that “ tlm monarch of 
mountains’■ has no iKirt or lot m tlie land wliieli is held lo 
peopled with lii.-. ,-ajl>ii‘els. .Vllor all, 1]i« stale oi' mind whuli n 
pii/.zleilat iinding tliiit eerlaiupaiU of Switzerland are Swil/.er- 
l.md, ai;d lh.1l cevt.iin p.iUs ol iillier couulries are not Switzerland, 
b"'j'-’i‘A!els m our own i-ilaiuls. It is a, receiveil article of the 
tourists liiitli that a certaiu part of Laneashire is, fur Uag-ist piir- 
por-es, to ly looked on us t'ninljerland, and Ibat a large part ol 
Sonier.sct is, with still less of o-'cen,-.'*, to be looked on a.s Jkivon- 
bliin*. 

Hut, leaving tourists aside, the exi.slence of an Italian, as \v(dl ns oi’ 
a Hemi.ui inid a Hujgimdian, Switzerlaiid willsiijiply the thonglitriil 
travt'ller with several bubjeeta fi»r mn.sing, geograpiiical, JiKslorical, 
and political. Why is it that it .seem.s strange Lo find Svvit/i rlimd 
south of ihe .Vlp.s any more than north ? If the “ Alpine connLry. ’ 
tho lainl of inounUiiits and valleys and lakes, ia hold to have ,i 
eejiarate being of ils ovvii, the “ Alpine country ” may just le. 
reasonably t.ake. in the sontliern as tho northeru slopes and spurs o, 
the great mountain range. If we look on the mountains themselve.-^ 
as a natural boundary, if wo lailo all to the south to be naUirallv 
Italy, v\c may rule .all to tho norib to be naturally Germany. iJ 
the IMiiiie is supposed to bu a natural boundmy in the one" case, 
tho Ho will do ]uyt na well in tho othe". Tho truth is that, as tar 
us natural and historical boundaries go, there is just jis much reason 
for currying Germany np the northern slope of iSt. Gott!uu-d as 
there is for carrying Italy np the southern .slope. If Lugano atid 
Belliiizona are naturally Italian, Ziirieh and Liizera- are just as 
much naturally Gorman. Yet not only people who laney that 
Switzerland has b'e.n a woporato country from all eternitv, but 
those who know how tho Old League of High Gtirman'v really 
began and spread, cannot withstand’some degree of Mr.” Cook s 
fooling of incongruity on fuiding that, in the volley of the Ticino, 
and even at the Roulhern end of the Lake of Lugano, we are still 
on Contedcryto ground. Tho real cause of the feeling of incon¬ 
gruity lies in Hie peculiar history of tho single Italian canton, us ' 
corapanxl vyith that of the German and the Burguudinn cantODs. 

Of the original cantons wo need not eoy that none was Italian * if 
wo were to aay that none wa.s Burgundian, wo should he suiuing 
! against .'^trict geographical accuracy, for aa late as the fifteenth 
^ Century Bern was sung of 

AIs Kiono iui Burgnndcnrcioh ; 

but all at least were thoroughly German in Bpeech amV history. 
But of the two clnstM's of Romance-speaking lands which*now 
fonn piurl' of the Confederation, the Teague has spread itself in 
(Miiio dilferent ways into tho land of Oc and into tho of 4 ft’. In 
I tile Burgundian lands tlio Confederates were not mere ooiimierers; 
Vaud undoubtedly wu.s strictly a conquered land, but Geneva| 
NeufehaUd, and ihe former bishopric of Based, were oU allies before 4 
they became C()tilG<lorate.-<. But south of tho Alps the Oonfede- 
iwtes appeared as mere conquerors, as alien and aggressive rulers. 

In the land wliicli forms the present Canton of Ticino there was 
in the old state of thinrt not only no canton, hut no ally. All 
was nicro subject land conquered or ceded, districts subject 
to thk or that canton or ^xiupfl of cantons. As long as w^a cliinh 
the yt, Gntthord pass on its northern side, tho uanio of Hri keeps 
its natural lucHniug of ettraal feeedoni *, croes over into tho Levan¬ 
tine valley, and ihe name of UiinieaDs only the hudostbondage. Tho 
men who so stoutly refused to acknowied^ any master over tbeni- 
solves were quite reedy to iHtfsome the desp^nniAsteni of othflis. Pass 
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ft littlo lower, Bellinzoim Blands encompassed by her three cftstles, 
inwhicdi tho Vvffh of Uri,Rchwyz, and Unterwolden livod to hold 
down the conquered Italians quit© as slraitly aa ever the mythical 
) Gessler could hove hold their own Ibretathors, In the later 
^ ftcquisitions to tiio south, tho common property of the^ Oon- 
federatos, the rule was the same; all was bondajre, only it is said 
that the yoke of oligarchy pressed lighter on tho subject than tho 
yoke of Aetnocracy, and that tho Italian bailiwicks felt it as a 
comparative respite when the turn to rulo over them pns.'^cd from 
Uri or Unterwaideu to Kern or Zurich. 

It ie plain that the connexion of a land under these circum¬ 
stances with the Confederation was of another Kind from tJmt of 
tho Bomance^spoalcing allies, or even tho Romance-speaking 
subjects, north of tho Alps. Valid had its wrongs; but they were 
baxdly so heavy as the wrongw of BeUiuzona and thtj Levantine 
Valley. No change could have been greater than that which 
turned theso lands, with their various and shifting lords, into the 
independent Canton of Ticino. Tlie neighbouring bind, which 
stood in tho same relation to tho Three Leagues of Rhfrtia as 
they did to the Confederacy, was doomed to another fate. In tho 
case of tlie Valtellina, the connexion between mnsler and subject 
was wholly broken. When Graubiinden became a .Swiss Oinit;tin, 
Ohiavenna and Bormio were wholly cut asunder from it, and they 
have since followed tho shifting destinies of Northern Italy. This, 
wo may add, makes the position of Ticino, and its look on llio map, 
yet more incongruous. If tho Valtellina had become anothci* 
Italian Canton, the isolnlion of Ticino would have been m’e.itly 
lessened. It would no longer have so llioroughly the look of a 
iftce of pne land nmning irR'gularly into nnothor. As it is, the 
oundory which divide.s {Switzerland from Jtnly seeni.s to be oiio 
of tho most artificial and capricious in tlic wliolo map of Europe. 
There is no visible mason why ibis serai) of tho side of a lake 
should bo Swiss and that other scrap Italian. Only we must re¬ 
member that there is just us litllo visible reason wliy SchalVlinuse)) 
should bo Swiss and (Jonstanz German. The purely geographical 
difiieulty is the sniiie on botli sides. 

The fusion of Ticino .w’ith the rest of Switz'M-buid would hWMu, 
at least on tho Ticinoso side, to have been cemphUe. The dilli- 
culties of Messrs. Cook must have risen +u tla-iv height as they 
st(;od by the shores of tlic I^alie of laigano, under an Italian sky 
and sunvmnded by purely Italian buildings, and saw that the spot 
on which they stood was called “ Piazza Gugliebno Tell.” Old 
dlfferonces must have been prett)’’ well forgotten when a patriot ic 
citizen of I.ugano could, as a. sign of his patriotism, set up a statue 
of the hero of his former oppressors. We do not* remember that 
Vaud reverences the particular heroes of Bern •, but then Vaud has 
some kind of claim to heroes of its own, while wo are not aware 
that Ticino, as a land apart li'om both Italy and Switzerland, ever 
had any. 

The history of these subjects .seems at first sight to contra¬ 
dict curtain lessons which w'o loam from the analogous pages in 
the history of old Greece. In Greece democnicy seems better 
able to undertake tho government of dimcndoncies than oligarcliy. 
In Switaerknd, and wm may say in Itsilr, it was tho reverse. 
Athens was a less harsh mistress than Sparta, but Uri was clearly 
a harsher mistress than Bern. Is the cause of the difTerence 
that in Greece tho highest civiliKation was to be found in a 
democratic city, while in Switzerland the niral democracies natu¬ 
rally lagged in all outwai*d respects behind tlio civic oligarchies ? 
Yet democratic Florence was at least as highly advanced in those 
matters os oligarchio Venice, and certainly none of the Italian de- 
pendenoies ol' Venice were so bitter against their mistress as Pisa 
was against Florence. Is it that the utter failure of Sparte in the 
government of dependencies arose, not so much from the mere fact 
of the government being oligwchic, as from tho ^edal nature of that 
government and of the national character P Fn^m the littlo that 
we know of Corinth, her aristocracy aeems, notwithstanding the 
m^cious hatred of Korl^ra, to have luore successfully grappled 
with this problem. Setting forms of government apart, a man of 
Uri sent to govern a eubject district must have been very Kko a 
Spartan faarmust; the Athenian and the Bernese had each of them 
nmch better exporienre at home. And as for Ilorenco, we must re¬ 
member the intense spirit of locftl and civic rivalry among tho Italian 
commonwealthe--ft spirit in which Venice, a fragment of tho East 
reering at anchor alongside of Italy, had no share. In her Lombajvl 
neigbibours she might have enemies, she might have Bubjocts, 
bat she had no rivds. Verona and Brescia were not to her as 
Piia WHS to Florenoo. Add also that Athens, a commonwealth 
formed, not only of the city of Athens but of the whole lend of 
Attica, was less distinctly local end civic than Floicnco, the very 
ombodiment of those foelings. On the whole, we may say that, 
while the rule of one city or district overonother is in itself unjust, 
rile yoke moy be much lighter or heavier m different cases, and 
that the lightness or heavineSB of the yok» does not depend 
^ wholly -on the form of govenmient of tho ruling State, but on 
sevenu causes, of which that is only one. 

One bssoa more may be drawn from this seemii^ly incongrauns 
land of SwisB Italy or Italian Switseriaad. In the long run of 
history a momontaiy loss may be a final gain, and a momentaiy 
gain mtkj be a final loss. The districts in the Kethorlands which 
were added to ibbonce by XiOuis the Fourteenth doubtleas gained 
at the time: for, bad as the rule of Fiance was, that of Spain was 
ineomparelMy wozse. Bat, borides that Fiance in annexing 
Artois asoew Robespierre, just u in mmexiiig Corsica she 
aammred Bmumparto, hod those profrinom remained to 9pain then, 
they would sow oerve a European purpose in strengthemng mde- 


pendent Belgium. So, on the otln'r band, the Italian lands which 
were subject to tho Confederation wore muhsps wowo off fRcn than 
lands under a Duke of Milan or a King ot l^paLu •, (yuvainly ihov were 
far worse off tlum landa uiuler an .Xu'itmu I'.mperer ch* a Fwinch 
King of Italy. But bi’cause these hmdx lived on iu tlndr bondage, 
a worse boiiJiige than that of any of Iheir noighbourH, they have 
been in Iho end reworded with tlic higlicnt freedom. 

fto we muse beside the statue of Tell at Lureno, benonth the 
campanile of S.inta Maria degli \jigieli, (•e&ide tae vast hotel into 
whifli his imtiifusU’ry has bi-oii so .stifiu^-ely changejJ. I'he hero 
never exi.sted; it ho "did ovist, Lugano Jmd uo share in him; yet it 
is a sign that no bruall change has ht*i!n wiMught, when iiis image 
is diHMiied lobe as nmeh nl. Imino hv th.' shores of tho Italian lake 
as it is on the shores of tlw Gorman hku around which his legend 
first came iuto beiiig. 


ENGLISH TLEKGYMEN IN FUKLK.N WA'IKUING-1‘LACKS. 

rilllOSL pc'i’soiis ivIm oliject to llie influcMCo of the ekTgy in 
A llu’ir pari.'dies jit Jioine, ami who dlsliko the idea of being laid 
hold of hy the eccliwasliL’al crook and tlraggiKl uu steep ways and 
narrow palli.'i, ought to visit i?oiiio oCoiir littlo outlying Pettleniouts 
iu furci^u part's. They might take a u>\t ngi*ful pleaturo in Sflcing 
how tlie lubk '3 there are turned against the tu'imte hero, aud how 
wo.ik in the preM'nco ol‘ his tranMii.iriiio Hock is tlio oxjiatriaied 
Hhej.lierd Mhnse rod at lioiiio is orit'ulimes a rod of iron, and his 
crook more com]ielllng than pe)>un‘,i\'e. Of all niou the most 
to he pitied is surely the Ciei‘gMn.'in of ono of tho.‘?e siiiall 
Lnglisl) selrlomenis which are .seaUered about France and Italy, 
Geniiany and Switzerlioul; and of all men of education, and 
what is menjit by the position of a gontlenmn, ho is tho most 
in tlinihloiu. Ili.s vt*rv means of liiing depending on his congre¬ 
gation, he must first of all please that eougregiitiou and keep it 
in good hiimoiiv. So, it may be said, nmstn clergyman i)i London 
wliofiy iueoiuo is from pew-veiils, and w hosis congregftliou are not 
his piiilshionevs. But Lornlou ia largo*, the ItMupera and thoughts 
of nieu .0*1' as numtrou.-i a? tho houses ■. ilievo is room for all, and 
lines of aflinity for all. The Broad t.’hurelmiau will attract his 
bearers, and the Hitualiftt his, from out of the mass, as magnets 
attract steel filiijes, and each <*hiuTh will be filled with hearers who 
come tlu'iv hy pveftivencc. But in u small and staiiouary fcociety, in a 
rongTegHtioii alre.'idy made and not specially attracted, yet by which 
111' iuis to live, the clerg^^ man finds hiuisell' more the aervinil than the 
leader, less Giu pastor than tho thrall, lie must “suit,*’ else ho is 
nowhere, ahd his hre.id and hiitter nro vanishing points in bis 
horizon-, that is, lie must preacJi and thijik, not according to the 
truth that is in him, but according to the views of the most inilu- 
cntirtl of his hearers, and in attacking their Sfjiils he must touch 
tonilei'ly on their tempers. 

Thesii ttnupers aro tor tho most part Hon.s in the way difficult to 
propitiate. The olenn?ntary doctriiu's of ('hriftrianitv must be 
preached of courMJ, and sin must be held up as tho thing to avoid, 
wliile virtuo must bo complimentod as tho thing to Ik* followed, 
and a spiritual alate of mind must be. discreetly advocated, Thoso 
are sale generalities, hut Ihe dangers of application are lusny. 
Ilow to preach of duties to a body of moil and w'njuen who 
have for the lime thrown otf every natinnal and local obligation, 
who have loft their estates to bo miinnged by agents, their liouses 
to be filled by strangers : who have given up their share of inte¬ 
rest in the school and the village reading-rmmi, the poor and Iho 
parish generally; men and women w ho have handed themselves 
over to iudolenco and- nleasui-c-scoking, tlie luxurious unjoynffint 
of a fine climate, the pleasant increase of income to Iki got by 
comparative cheapness of breadslulis, aud ihe Rbaudaniuont of all 
those outgoings roughly comprised under the head of local duties 
and local obligations? Tlu'y have no duties to bo reminded of in 
those moral generalizations which toaeJj all and uffoBd none; and 
tho clergyman -who shoukl go into details affw-ting his coBr 
gregHtion personally, wJio should preach against sloth and slander; 
pleasure-seeking aud selfishness, would soon preacli to ivmpty pews 
and bo cut by all his friends as an impertinent going bevouu his 
office. 

llis congregation too, composed of educated ladies and gentfo- 
men, is sure to be critical, and theveforo all but impossible 
to teach, If ho inclines a hair’s breadth to the right or the 
left beyond tho point at which they tlmmselves stamij be in held 
to be unsound. His sermons are gravely canvasstjd in the after¬ 
noon oonclavofl wkicli meet at each otherls houaes to discure 
tho e.vcitcmeut of tho Sunday morning in tho now arrivals or 
tho now toilets, lias ho dwelt on tho humanity underlying tho 
Christian faith ? 1 J«3 is di-ifting into Sociniunism. and those whose 
inclinations go for obstrect dogmas well backed ny brimstone say 
that ho does not preach lihe Gospel. Has he exalted tho fuuctioiia 
of the luinister, and tried to invest his office with a spiritual 
dignity and power that -would furnish a good leverage over his 
flock P ^ He IS accused of sacerdotalism, and tlie free-i-itizcn blood 
of his listening Erastians is up and flaming. Does ho, to avoid 
these stumbling-blocks, wonder into tho deeper my.sterics imd dis¬ 
course on things which no man cmi cither explain or undei stand ? 
Hip is accused of presumption and profanit}'*, and advised to stick 
to the Lord s Prayer and the Sermon on the Mount. If ho is 
earnest ho is impertinent; if he is level he is cold. Eacli mombM 
of his congTegation, subscribing a couple of guineas towards his 
support, feels as if he or she had claims to that amount over Urn 
1 body and soul and mind and powers of the poor pawou in his 
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or htir pay; and the claini is |?('.norally workfid out in snippols 
not individually daujzeroua to htb or fortuuc, but inexpicasibly 
aggmvitliuj, and as dupressinfj: as annoying. l'\)r the iiinst part, 
the unlmppy irain is salV.si when he sLielis to broad dogma, 
and leaves personal morality alone. And he is almost «iiro to be 
■warmly applauded when bo has a shy at (scieneo, and asserts 
that physicists are fools who a.«i 8 ert m«)ro than' they run prove, 
because iliey cannot show why an acorn should produce nn otik, 
or how the phenomena of fliought are eluborutod. This tlirowing 
of dalo-stoiies is sure to strilm no listening djinn. Ulie juass of 
the eoijgi-egationa sitting in the English IVotestaut ehmvhcs built 
on foreign soil know little and c.ire less nbnut tho physical scieoees, 
but it gives them a certain comfortable glow loildnk that they 
aro so much better than those sinful and prosuni[>t\u)us men ■^vho 
work at gases and the spectroscope, and they luig tlin)i=elves as 
they say, each nugi to his own soul, bow much nicer it is to bo 
dogmatically safe than intellectually learned, 

Preaching personal monility imlood, with po'','ible jirivate ji[>- 
plication, would bo rather ditl'icult in (hading witli a c*)ngrt'galion 
not imfretpiently made up of doubt tid elements. Take tJiat 
pretty young woman imci Lev luindsMiue e«a^Mni>klng liu.^haud 
who have come no one kriuw.s wlience, find arc no ono kmnvs 
who, but who attend the scivice.s ^villl pialscwoithy punctuality, 
have any imiouiit of money, and arc being gradindly incoi))0- 
mted into tho society of llm place. Tlio }).ir.^iin may li.ivo 
had private hinl.s cijuvcyed to him frtmi lii.s friends at 
homo that, of the matrimonial condilion.s between the two, 
everything is real sa\(j tliu H-ssmned ‘Mint's.” Ihit how U he to 
say 80? They have, made tLeiii.«e]\is valuiiblo inenibcrs of lii.s 
congregation, ami giv <3 larger diumliorL^ than any v>iic else; Ihtiy 
have got llio good will of the loailing persons iu tlie .saered 
commnnily, and, having stunething ti* hide, art' naturally careful 
to please, and consequently popnlar; he can .scarcely give l't»vm ami 
substance to the hints ho bas luid conveyed to him; yet his eou- 
Bcioijce crit'S out on the one sitic, if his weakness binds him to 
silouce on the uthor. In any ca.'te. how' t-an ho mnke lilm.self tho 
Nathan to thhs cpieslionahle Daviil, ami, holding forth t)n the 
need of virtuous living, Ihumler out, “ Tht)ii art the man!”? 
Let him try tlus cvpi'iimont, ami he will liml a, horin'ts’ m'.-?t 
nothing to it. I Low, ttio, can Im preat'h tui hoiu'-'ty t*i nu n, per¬ 
haps his t»WLi churchwardens, who linvo onlrmi tht' eonstuhle ami 
outwit tod their creditors at (uie nml Ihu same lime ? how leetuje 
women w'ho Hirt over thchcji'ilers on tho week day'll htil pay lanid- 
Bomoly for their sittings on Siindavs, on tl)e crown with which 
Solomon endowmd the lucKy himh.'ind of the \irtuoii.s woman? 

110 may wish to .lo all this; but Ids-wifo and ' loldven, and the 
supremo nml of food and tiring, step in l)ei,w«ii. i im and the 
higher functions of hi.s calling; ami he owns Inm.-i'lf I'oiced to 
accept tho world us he finds it, sins ami thorlcoinings with the 
rest, and to take Jieed le.st he he eaten up by over-zi'al or carried 
into pcrHonal darkne.'*sby his div-iro for liis peojdc’s liglit. 

Sometimes the poor man i.s iu thrall to t-miio one iu par¬ 
ticular rather than to Ids flock as a body; and 801110111111"? llio 
dominant power is a woman; in wldcli case the many (‘011- 
trarietics besetting his position may be nndllplied (a/ injinitnm. 
Nothing can exceed the miserable subjection of the clergyman 
to a feminine (b'spot. She knows c\er\thing, and she go\erns 
ns much us she knows. She makes herself tho arhiU'r of 
his whole life, fv(un hia conscience to his children’s Lu' t.s, and 
ho can call neither his soul nor his home Ids own. Sim 
prescribes bis doctrine, nml Inkes c.are Id let liim Kimw when 
ho haw transgressed the rules ahe has laid down fur liis guidam-e. 
She tvoiits the hymUH us part of her ])eisomd prerogativt*, and is 
violently oiiended if those having a Ritualistic tendtiiiw are 
fiung, nr if those are t.aken whereof the tiine,s are too jaunty or 
thtMiicasnro too slow\ Tho mifurtunate imiii feels uml. r her I'jo 
during tho whole of tho sen ice, like a schoolboy niider tlu! (we 
of hifl preceptress; and he dari^ mjt even heghi tho opening sen- 
tcncos until she has riislled up the nislo niul hg.s .said her jn-i- 
vate prQy(‘r <pdto conifortabl\. She liolds over Id.s Imiul the 
terror of vague throats and shadowy misfortuues slioidd lie cross 
her will; but at the .same lime he does lujt And tliat running 
easy in her luirm‘H 8 brings evtriv grist to Jjjs mill, or Unit his 
way is tho smoother becimso Ik* treads in the foot.'*leps 
she has marked out f(,u liim. Sometimes .slic lake.s a craze 
against a voluntary, .sometimes slm objects to any approach 
to chanting, imd if certain u'cnlcitrauts of tho congregation, 

111 possession of tho liannonium, insi.st on their own methods 
against hers, eho writes homo to the tSocicly and complains of the 
thin edge of tho wedge and tho llom.anizing ti'iideiicies of her 
spiritiiiil adviser. In any ca.qe she is a tearful inflict ion; and a 
church ruled by a femido despot is about tin; nio.sl pitiable iustanco 
we know of insolent l iranny ami bvoken-b.u-ked dependence. 

livit the. eleTgvmeii serving tlu'se trnnsmariuo stations uru tlmm- 
BPlves not often men of mark nor e(iunl to their contemporarius at 
homo. Tlu'V aro often sickh, wliicli means u low amount of vital 
energy; oftenor impecunious, which pret’ludes real independence. 
They are imui who.so career Inus be».>n someliow urresled, and 
thoir iiatuvos have suifeved in tho blight that has befallen llieir 
liopea. Their whohs Ufe is nioro or less a couipromiso, now with 
conscience, now with character, and they have to wink at evils 
which they ought to denounce, and bear with aimoyuiicos which 
they ougfjt to rc.‘?eni. Jn most cu.^ca they are obliged to eko 
out Uieir scanty incomes by taking pupils; and hero agaiji 
tiie millstone round the»r pecks is lieavy, and they pay a 
large moral percontago on their pecuniary gains. *lf their 


pupils aro of tho ago when boys begin to call themselves men, 
they have to keep a sliarp ‘ look-out on thorn; and tiiey 
fiufl'cr many things on tho score of ro.sponsibility when that look* 
out i.s evaded, as it nece.>sarily niuit lx) at tinios. As tho ^ 
charactoriatic quality of small societios is gossip, and as gossip > 
always includes evaggerution, tho peccadilloes of tho young 
follows lire magnified into serioiis sins, and then bomid as a burden 
on til© b,ack of the poor cltn'ic iu tlvrall to the idle imaginings of 
men and tho hudish fears of women. Ono black sheep in tho 
upilary flock will do more dsinmiro to tho reputation of the un- 
appy pastor who has them in hand than a aozen shining lights 
will do him good. Morality i.s ns.sumed to bo the free gift of tho 
tutor to llie juipil, and if tho boy is bad the man is to blame 
for not having made that five gift Ixdimes. 

Look at it how vve will, tho clergyman in charge of these 
fori'ign congregations has no very pleasant time of it. In a soubo 
expatriated, hia homo ties gi-owing daily weaker, hi.s hope of homo 
preferment reduced to lul, his liberty of conscience a dream of the 
pa.st, and all tho m> 8 tic.'il power of hia oflico going down in tho 
conlliet cairsed by the need of pew-rmits, 5 ubmi 8 .sJOn to tyrants, and 
depeiideuco on the Homo Society, he lives from year to year be¬ 
moaning the evil fhaticea which have flung him on this biu-rmi, 
sliifting, and de.solatn strand, und becoming les.s and loss fitted for 
J’lnglaml and I'kiglisli parochhil w'ork—that caatle in the uir, quiet 
and secure, ■which ho is (lostiricd ne\er to inhabit. llo is touched 
loo in part, by the alrno.sphore of his aiuToiiudjng.s; and to a eou- 
givgaliou without duties a elcrgymau with views more accom- 
luotLiting timu severe cornea only too naturally as the ap- 
pi'opriato past or. The ‘wliolo tiling proves that thraldom to 
the meau.'i of livina:, or rallicr to the piT.-^ons representing those 
meini.'^, daiiiftfic's nil men alike—tliose iu cassock and gown as 
well aa tlio-sc iu slop and blouse -and that lay inflaence can, in cer¬ 
tain circumstances, bo just as tyrennical over tho clerical con- 
scieiieo as clerical iutlucuco is apt to be tyrannical over lay living. 


TllK “SYNOrTIC.VL TATtT.F.S” OF TITK UNIVKUSITIES 
COMMISSION'. 

rpilE Universities Oommis.sionoVN, at groat inconvenience to 
- 1 - IIk'.uiscIvcs ns well a.s to everybody els(‘ concerned, ha\e accu¬ 
mulated a iiiiiss of information wJiic'li they have liilherto been uii- 
ahlo properly to digest. Tliey liarulsiuiuly acknowledge that-they 
liavo given mncli trouble to Ihirsars imd oilier olficcrs by .seiddng 
iufonualiou “in order to elucidate, tho inquiries according to tlio 
method which lias been pur-saed.” TIu'ro ii.sed to be a story of a 
iinillienmliciaii wlio dreame.d iliat he was under the sign of tho 
stp.iai’o root und could not extract liim,self lli'iic-ofortli tho usual 
uiiiii of aciidemiciil nightmare will prohahly bo to fancy oneself 
Jinis.'ir of eollegf fiigaged in “the compilation of elaborate 
let urns and inforimition iu very minute detail” required by the 
LInhersitv ("'mimiK.sioii “in order adequately to di.s<*iiargo 
tlieduty entrusted to it.” It must be ownedthattlic Commissioners 
liav 0 spared iieitlier tliemseh e.s nor otliers. They liave painfully col¬ 
lected di'ta,il.s,and they have rashly attempted genendizntion. They 
ohlaiik'd Returns and fraiiied Abstracts of them, and if they hall 
stopped here not lung could be urged against tlnmi except that they 
had perhaps given iiimcce.S 8 «ry trouble. J 5 ut unfurlunately they 
pvoeeedoil to frame. “ Sjnoptical Tables" from tho Abstracts, and 
these Tables have been impugned by leiteis in the TimeSj wlicrc- 
npun tlio Secret ary to the Commission aiows that tliey are not 
and cannot bo wliiit they profess to ho. “ Tho Synoptical Tables 
were never intended,” wrib'S Mr. lloundell, “ to bo read without 
the explaimtioiis and ([ualillcations contained iu the Abstracts of 
Returns.” It is a pity that the Report did not declare the in- 
U'ul ioii of its authors. Wo should have supposed tliat a synopsis 
was meant to bt? accented as coiTcct so far as it went, but if wo 
mu,St end by reading the Abstracts, wo might as well havo begun 
with tlu'm. 

Wo obseno that the accounts of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
are made up on a dillerent principle from that of all tho otlior 
Colleges, and as the Master of 8t. John’s was a member of.tho 
Commission, and probably unilorstood the subject in hand ttH well as 
any luombor of it, tliis divergence on a cardinal point is remsirkable. 
It arises in regard to Trust Estates, to which the Commi.ssiouers 
toll MS that thoir attention has been especially called, as indeed it 
could not fail to lie. A modorato acquaiiitanco with tho finance of 
any College would suftice to show that these Trust Estates were 
likely to bo a o'ux to the compiler of SjTioptical Tables, The 
Commissioners havo sulhcionlly indicated in the Report the diffi¬ 
culty that might bo expected to ari8»\ “ There are only a very 
fow cas(*8 in which tho beneficial interest of tho tru.^t property is 
wtiolly external to the University or CoUt'ge vvhii;h holds the 
trust, lu almost all cases the trustee-corporation has a Ixineficial 
interest, either contingent or partialj in the trust estate.” We 
need quote no further to show fiiat a correct view of tho property 
held by the Colleges for purposes of education and learning could 
not be obtained without reference to these 'JWt Estates. It is well 
obsorvod in tho Report that trust funds, although not divisible 
among the Head and Fellows of a College, yet in many cases in¬ 
directly increase tho divisiblo revenue, inasmuch os they bwr 
charges for chapel, library, repairs and tlie like which would other¬ 
wise fall on the general uinde of tho OoUogfi,” Among the objects 
of these trusts ai'e the maintenauce of or aid towards a professor¬ 
ship, teaclicrship, or lectureship; scholarships or exhibitions, with 
preference for candidates feohi some particular school or districti 
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and power to the College to elect by open competition in default 
of nroperly<qiialiti6d candidates; prizes; the pnrchase of bwieticea, 
anu tho improyomenf of benefices in the gift of the College. As 
an example of atrunt fund of which the bom^ficial interest is wholly 
/' external to-the College that holds it we may take ihst of Pates 
Charity, held by Corpus Christi College, (ixford, of which liio 
income Is about i,6ooi. a year, Tho College receives ono-fourtli 
of tho income of this fund for its coi»pomto use, and pays three- 
fourths to certain charitable uses at Cheltiinhain of which the 
maintenance of tho Grammar School of that town is the chief. 
In this case therefore it iscloar that ono-fourtli, or about 400/. a 
year, ought to he added to the “ corporate income” of the College, 
while, as regaids the other three-fourths, the Cullege has not twen 
a contingent or pai'tial interebt. iVs an e.’camplo of tho opposite 
kind to tliis, we will take the.Trust Punds of St. .lohns 
College, Oxford, of which the income is about 1,350/. a year, out 
of which about 1,000/, a year is paid to the Fereiky fellows and 
Casherd Scholai's, who hecoiiie on election, if they were not before, 
membera of the College, [t would seem tliereforo that the College 
has what may fairly be called a beneficial interest in the larger ])avt 
of these Trust Funds, and that, in order to get at the income »ifSt. 
John's College, according to popular undeihlaudingof the term, wo 
ought to add about 1,000/. aycarto thoincoiuo given iiitlieKoport. 
The plan of the Commis&iojiers is, however, to keep the income of 
those Trust Estates sonarale from what they c.all Corpomlo Incoine 
aUho outset of their Keport, although they lump the whole in one 
grand total at the end. Jhit it is plain that in no reasonable sense, 
of words can tho three-fourths of rate’s Chanty wlijcli is spent in 
Cheltenham be regarded ns l/nivorsity or t’ollego property, wliei’oss 
the Trust Fund by which tlie I'V.reday Fellows of Jit. John s 
Collie are paid might fairly be so regarded. We d\vell on the.=<c 
details in order to show tho danger of generali/.ing on this subject, 
or, in other words, of attempting to frame Syiioplieal Tables which 
sliall convey at a gluiice acoiTect idtaiof tho result of aeomplicaleil 
and difficult inquiry. 

This principle of separating tho Trust I’unds from the Oorporato 
Income was, however, a(lopt(*d by the (.'ummi.ss^iijiicrs in all cases 
except that of St. .lolm’s College, Onmbridgc, of winch tho Ma.'afer 
was a menilxu’of Iho ConiniiB.sion. The total inconioof that (lollege 
was returned to the Commis.sion at nciirly 50,00(3/. a year, of 
which upwards of 4,o<X3/. a year urisi's from Tv\ist Funds. 
The Abstract of the Kct.irn for that College has a^qicmled to it a*' 
letter from the Muster to the ISccrclJiry of l!m Commission, gi\ing 
the to'tal income from corporate 'and trust property, deducting tho 
total expenditure, and showing the balance. This is as much as 
to say tliat tho Commi.'ssioiiors may arrange tho tiguves of other 
Colleges as fancy dictate.s, but the .Mn.«tor of St. John’s College 
will take care that its accounts shall be rendered in what he con¬ 
ceives to ho a business-like manmu’. We Inive no information .is 
to the precise purpohca to wdiich the Trust Funds of this College 
are applicable. Itut pivjhably the assiimjition that fheyuit^ for tlu; 
benefit of the College woiilil be iieanu- the truth than the opposite 
aasiunptirm that they are for c.vlernal ])urp(Mcs. The same 
aasuTuption, however, might be made as to a largo part of tho 
Trust I'Tiiids of other Collegc.s winch ai-o not udiled to the 
Corporatt! Income as has been done at St. John’s (Jollegr;, It 
follows tliat when tho Sjnoplical Table .shows the Corporate 
Income of St. John's College on the same prim-ijd*? as haslu'en adopted 
for other Colleges at 46,000/. a year, it makes that income in the 
judgment of the Master too little by 4,000/. a year. This, however, 
IS a trivial matter compnred w’ith that which is made the .Mibject of 
complaint by tho Treasurer of Christ Church, Ovford. The in¬ 
ternal income of that t^ollege from “ room-rents, fees, profits of 
establishment, and other like source.^,” appears in the Abstract of 
Retiinis at upwards of 10,000/. a year, but the Siune Abstract shows 
that upwards of 6,000/. a year is disbursed for “ college servants ” 
and “ maintenance of establishment.” TTie Trensuiv.r complains 
that this sura of 10,000/.. a year is made to appear in the 8ynop- 
tical Table as clear income, wdiercas at least 6,000/. ought to be 
dodiiclofl from it. When this complaint is brought by the TimvA 
to the notice of tho Sec.retiiry, he answers with perfect gravity that 

uniformity of principle in framing the Tables was precluded by 
tho necessities of tho case.'* Wo should have thought, if that 
wora so, that the framing of Tables was precluded also, and that 
the world might have g<me on without them. The Treasurer 
illustrates the treatment which ffin-ist Church has undergone by re¬ 
ference to the case of an hotel avIkiso gross receipts are considered ns 
net profits. It happens, too, that for other Colleges net profits have 
been taken as income, and thus Christ Church appears richer in 
comparison with those Colleges than it really is. 

It is, we think, matter for regret that the Commissioners gave 
themselves the trouble to cmnpile these Tables. Mr. Carlyle speaks 
somewhefie of persons w’ho have never seen the hook of nature, but 
only some school synopsis thereof, “ from which, if taken for the real 
book, more error than insight is to be derived.” Tho Secretary to this 
Commission, however, seems to have conUnuplatcd that everybody 
would read all that tho Commission published, ami wo are bound 
to say that tliose who desire to understand the subjoct had better 
do so. The Oommissiuners have caused trouhlo to tlie Bursars, and 
incurced risk of orrcr, by requiring, whether rightly or wrongly we 
do not sayj^ accounts to he furnished in forms difTeront from those 
enstomary in the Colleges. Thus it appears from the Abstract of 
Returns forTrinitt College, Cambridge, that in tho year 187! 
“ Fellows (52^) ” divided among them 18,371 1 . It might b© inferred 
from a mere perusal of tho abstmet that there aro only 52 
or 53 Fellows of Trihity, whereas there are really 60' Fellows'; 


and it is probable that if tho acoounis of that fkllego had been 
voduciid as iho Bursar keeps tlumi this fact would clearly appew. 
'ho internal income of Trinity Oollog*' appears by the abstract, to 
bo nearly 10,000/. a year, but Vo observe that the tyvo items ot 
dishursemont “ (’ollago Servants” and “ Maintonawce ” umoimt to 
nearly 8,000/. a year, aud it is liighly probable that tho ac- 
counia, properly stalotl, w'ould show no ‘Mnteviml incomo” at all, 
or perhaps a loss. If indeed there were any diatinc.t advantagy 
in franniig the accounts as required bv tho*^ Oommiasioners, wa 
feel Buro that thn Jlurs.irs would not ii>!ad the trouble. But if 
tho only result of luueh labour and vo.valioii is to enable the Secre¬ 
tary to frame Sjnopticak Tables which, he assures us, were never 
irwant to be relied upon, wo tldulc that perhaps tho Bursar.^ may bo 
excused for reeling a little iirit.aticjn. The Coiumis.si(jnflra “regret 
to .say that, Sidiuiy Su«.sev Colle.gn fjiiloil to give the required in- 
ffirniatiuu,” and avo oWvve tliat Corpus Christi and (Queen’s 
Colleges, Cambridge, ba\e aiia\?ered the inquiries of tlk^ Commis- 
feioners iinperieetly in .“overal respects. Butu these. Colleges appear 
to consider tho dit^lribution of the tuitioif fees us a private matter 
of tlio tutors, but we think that on further rolloction they will 
hardly nuiiulain that \i<‘W. It is quite possible indeed that tho 
troubki which the Cominissioner.s im\e been “obliged to give’' 
may have been more strongly felt bec.au.'^e if.s utility wiw not clearly 
pereciAed. But if tlie Beturn.s are n'quired in futun' year,s, as they 
probnbly will be, it AVt^uld bo desir.'ible that some uniform system 
of iiuikiijg thorn should bo adopled. 


A rnfriT.sTAXT vii:\v (B’ tiii: talk lam’'s. 

rpiTE letters on the luilk I^maas which originally appeared in tho 
JL Monumj Vvut, and Iuiac since been co]iird into other English 
jounnilfi, contain Muy leniarluible lestimnuy from what appeals to 
bo an unsuspicious souico as to the ri.'al naluri' .'ind ellects of tbo 
recent ecclesinstioal legi.-^lution in (ienininy. Tlie Avriler, whose 
name is of course for ob\ious rensuiis Avilliludd, i-^ sfiiled by the 
editor of the, Po^t to bn “a (Ji-nnmi Evangelical di\ino of the 
highest distinction,” and bo hmls at the iieAV laws priniiirily, 
tliouiili not exclu-^iAelv, in their hearing on his own coiumuuiou. 
But ho i.s Avell UAvure that whateier objections may be raised from 
the Evangelical .‘•ide have an a fort,on a|q)licntiou to tlie BamaQ 
Catlndlc. aspect of the question ; aud allhoiigh be pointedly disclaiuUI 
all sympathy with “the theory of im infullible Aisiblo Church,” 
he is anxious that Bonian Cuitholics and I’rotestants alike should 
have fair play, ami considers tlio religious interests common to 
hotli .serioi.,^y com[iromi^ed by the leligious poliey of the Biinee 
(Tiiiucellor. lie, U-gins by exiduining the dillieulty experienced 
by •• an I'hangelical Chii-tiaii ’ in forming a judgment on these 
luAAs, as AAell jroiii hie ju’ofonnd dis.ipproval of the Vatican decree.^ 
Avliicli formed tho pjetext for their enactment, u.s from Iho 
.strenuous ende.avoiir.s of “ llie nuiiieroii.'S journals suhsidi/t-d for 
the occasion to represent the recent iegislation .ns iieceshfiry, useful, 
and in no wn-\ iiijurioas to religious life.’’ lie hiin.self Imlds Ikpul 
infalhhilll^ to lie only a logic.-il eoiicliHion from jir('\ioii.s “ Bomnu 
errors,” and disputes llio right t)f tin- ttld Cijl]iolic.s to jirofest 
against it, and of tho Statu to regard it us involving any funda¬ 
mental chnngo in tho mutnal lel.itionsof the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities. These, howeier, uro matters of abstract opinion. 
Tho real interest of the paper lies in its handling of tho fiicts of 
tho case. The Avrilcr roundly as.scrls that tlie origin of tho new 
legislation is to bo mainly attribuiml to “the personal decision'' 
of rrinco Bismaick. It avhs asIu-ii tho Ijllramontano party in 
the Reichstag opposed hi.s policy of centr.'ili/ation, and “he ap¬ 
peared to have, nuido eertain diseoAerica, of wliicli there has Wn 
no further ducidatiim,’’implicating their loyalty and patriotism, 
1 that the Vatican decrees a\ ere; first dihcoiered to he dangerous to tho 
State, the C>ld Gatholics were o'^tentatiously patronized, aud tins 
“cornucopia of exceptional Iuav.s ami regulations overllowed .against 
the Church ’’“-aud, “ for the sake of erpiality,’’ again.st Iho Evan¬ 
gelical Church al.'io—“ whicli practically issue.s in the e&tablidiment 
of the iibsohite omuipotenco of tho State in the religious domain.” 
On this it is obviou.s to lem.ark that, whether or not any more 
satisfactory account of the lu-igin of the Falk Laws is produclblo 
than the itic mlOfSic jnhro of the Imperial (’Imiicellor, none has in 
fact heeii produced. The uiAsteriou.s revelations which ho diirklv 
hinted at in tho Beiclntag, of Roman Catholic treachery aud Jesuit 
machiiiations against the Enqiire, remain locked up, liko tho pleni¬ 
tude of Rapid privilege.'! beforo tlu'Vatican (humeil, in furini-p 
pv-rtorU snu The]' must he accepted, if at all, on faith, and tho 
public must ho content, witliout knoAviiig tho dream, to witness 
tho interpretation tln-reof in tho sy-Htom of ininuto peisocution 
Avbioh our author next procee.(ls to exhibit and criticize in detail. 
The salient points of Ins iiulietmeut we pni'pose to reproduce for 
the benefit of our reader.^. 

lie beg'ma witli the noAV regulation on abuse of the pulpit, intro¬ 
duced into the Renal CikIo of the German Empire in 1871, which 
certainly does appear to constitulo a portentous interference w'itli 
ordinary liberty of speech. I'or it empowure the civil tribunals 
to punish with imprisonment, for a term not exceeding Iavo years, 
any reference to civil atlairs made by a clergyman in his o/licial 
capacity, whether in church or elsewlverp, which they may cliooso 
to regard as “calculated to disturb tho public peiice.” Our critic ob¬ 
serves that there are various local ordinani'es and by-laws, dcsccni ting 
the Sabbath, banishing religion from schools, sMuhirizing marriage 
aud Uie like, which are most obnoxious to his coreligionists, but 
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fl^inst which no I'>anj2rclical iiiinistcp, under ihU statute, could 
dare to open hu lips. He probably snoalis IVoni experience; for it 
is notorions that Evan;?ellcal pastors have been sent to 

prison* under the pro visions of the new code. The next point 
noticed is the tranafcronce, by a law of 1S72, oftho entire control 
and inapectum of all schoola tliroufliout I’russia front the ecclcsi- 
aatical to the civil authorities, and tJ»is in spite of the 24th 
•Article of the Pru.ssiau CoiLstitution still unrepeilod, wliich pro¬ 
vides that “ the relifrioiis comniuuitie.s interested shall diivel the. 
relif^ous instruction.” It appears tlnit tlie law 1 ki.h lieeu carried 
out in such a manner a,s to superK-de. all eleiicul iMOiuTuo in 
schools; and the writer points out thal/, iil its object was to <riiavil 
against anti-national teaching by Poruaii (lut hollo iuspeelor.^, it is iit 
once extravagant and inoperative. For the iiunujdiitLe ]nirposew(Jiilil 
have been eq^uaUv aUained by reintiving any pnrticiihir ins])ectniM 
open to such a charge; while pricsls who are so minileil c:in btill 
tako advantage of their instruc.Uona for Couliviuntion and in iho 
confessional to instil ficntimenls of ImsliiLty to the Stale—!m(l .arc, 
bo might have added, fur more likely to do so than tln-y \^cre lu'Ciuc. 
It will now, wo are mninded, depend \\holly on tlci (.ipi ice 
of a future Minister W’hotlicr Uhrisiiiinity .di.ill b(' idlogeiher 
banished from tho schools, and u Sccid.'inst .m.sIcjii of edue.i- 
tion, after tho Dutch niochd, cblabli.5]i('(l in iu pl;.<-e. Tho 
olftbornto coniinont AvhicU Adlows on th>' (■\]ui'.'!i()u oi (ho Je.^iiiii 
has an espechd value in one .‘ieiisc, licfinHo here iho writ r 
is something more than an impartinl A\ilne.-d. llelooj.d on the 
JcPuitji as tho nvoweil ('nemies of I lie I'lvanu. liiMl (Jlnirch, and 
a^>Gaka in strong terms <)r their “ Inv and olijeehdiwiblc imuidily.’’ 
Neverthelc6.H ho iiuhesifutingly condemns the law aj'.iin.st Uk'hi on 
four (liflermit coimt.s. It is dangerously Viigiie, fr 1 .1 i!s sw»-opin'j^ 
inclusion of “ kindred orders .and Congrcp.itioie- '' which it docs 
not doline; it is inequitahh^, for llui iSoeietv i.-i .so eomplcidy part 
and parcel of tho ICom.in tUiuieh tlnil, lieio the former liaa a 
recognized legal existence, tho lutler cannot eon.si'tently ho e\- 
cludod; it is an arbitrary vudatlou of ]ii’Vsoii:d fn'odom to diet.ilo 
or interdict the. ivddonco in a particular jdaeo of persons 
who have nut been convicted of uuy crimo, Hinply as b.‘i)e/ 
menilters of a certain corponition ; and l.^stly the law is im])oluie, 
for tho b(jdily e.vpulsion of the Je.suits only teieU to inevoe-^o tli«-iv 
moral and spiritual iulluonee, a.s is shown in ilio <ms.‘ of ll.u.iria, 
Saxony, Wiirtemborg and Ikuleii, from wheiiee the Order h.is long 
oinco been bainshod. “ A contest with materi;*! vviMpoti.s a'/.uii'l 
Hpiiiitml comictiona is alwaus imm(<i-.d .and dole.il-, its own ends" 
—a remark, hy tho way, wliieli does not :ipj»ly ti> ii.:e ili m only of 
tho PrusHian ecelcsiustical legislation. 

Tlie writer goes on to ovuTiiiMo tho four laws o'* v iS'/j, vvltli 
fipocial rofeivnco 1(» their bearing on the livanaelie ■' < ’niivii. And 
before doing so lio cite.s the i qlh .nnd i<Sih fuiul imeuLal Ariick'’' of 
tho rnissiaii (lonstitiilion, wliicli Inui to ho altere'l—we have feoii 
already that tho 2.|tli w\as rpiietly ignored -helme llier.o new law ■! 
could bo enacted. They nowM'iin as follows, ihe woul.s in italics, 
which it will bo scon amount viiliiallv to a repeal of tho original 
Article, having been interpolult d in 1.S73 :— 

Art. i^. The F.vnngdip.il nnd TNimnu rnibeln* (Mimvlies ;m M-dl every 
other is'ligious euninmnity, onh:r .iml adimri-'tv'i tlieir <iwii nil.iits iMilepeu- 
(]onth\ but rrmuin ffilfjrt t (n the stiitutt's and A//i(/ ui'ipcrtum of f/ic Siat,. 
ill t/u'««»ie no’ffSHrr, every religious eumniuiiily reui.rri's in po^esnoii nnd 
enjoyment of tlie cstHhlirtlinient'', foiindatiiuis, and endow loents nppea lairiiiig 
to its various ohjeots, reUgums, edue:dioniil, iiinl ehautuiili'. 

Art. i3. The rights of nonmnition, proposal, eleetiim, iinJ eotirii-iiudion in 
tho filling up of ceehNiUHtiejil oirua s are uholihlu'd, mi fir Jis (lei>eiids npuri 
the State, and HO far as the ric,hts of pafretis and otlui ]eg:d )»n\ilege-. iiie 
not involved. Tliis yirovi'^ion does not iipplv to tiie inipointnients of eleriiv- 
mon in tho army alui other legal insf urn ions, jl/omu'e/- Ihr Into rfifahitnt 
the prioilegeA of thr io n'f'rciKr to Uo- trninimj, tfo' o/ipointiuiui, i/ml 

diemhtal of cienji/iuat mot viimAtci's o/' religion, andJi.vv't the limits of <( c'/t-.u- 
iiAlicHl dieciplinurg jjoiicr. 

Thifl hut addition Jins certainly all tho force of a Imly's post¬ 
script. 

We now come to the May laws, which our author calls tin? 
abrogation of tho Habeas Oorpn.s Acts of tho fllnurh,’’ since (hey 
deprive the Ihmum and rrotestmt Chiirclics uliko of their inde¬ 
pendence. ‘J'''irst there is the law of Mny li. which p]aco.s all 
odiicntioual institutions for cloricnl tnaining^ under the ahsoluto 
centred of tho State, forbid.s lh(j opening of jiew boys’ seminarie.s 
or the iidmission of now pupils into those already existing, re¬ 
quires all intending candidates for holy orders to pass a final 
examination in a German gymn!‘.sium,theii to spe.nd three vavars in 
ft Gorman i^tate University or a »S(*niinary approved hy the Minister 
of Worship, and lastly to p.ass a public Stete examination in 
scientific subjects. It further subjocts all appointments to any 
occlesiastieal' oilico to tho approval of the Oberprii^ident 
of tho district, whose duty it will be to reject uomineea 
■who have not fulfilled iho legal conditions, or have Wn 
convicted or ai’e accused of any ofTonco puni.'«hable with hard 
labour or loss of civil rights, or of whom ho may luivo reason to 
sti/tpom that they will act in coutvavention of nny actual or fiituro 
laws of tluf State or decrees lawfully promulgated hy the Goveni- 
mont. Severe penalties of fine nnd imprisonment are ulllxed to 
the breach of any of these regulations, in accordance with which, ns 
we need hardly remark, several Frassiaii Bislmps have obrndy 
been imprisoned and two am now tbreahamd with deposiiioil. 
There is ft right of appeal to tlio new Supreme t.V>m‘t for ucclcsins- 
ticftl mutters, which is a purely secular one. The v/riler cojuidains 
bitterly of tho tyrannicfil intorfert'ncc of ibis law in Hcvenil pnrti- 
cubirs "with the liberties and discipline of tho Uvangolical Church. 


It prevents her ministers from studjing, as baa been very oommon 
hithei-to, at .Swiss, or Fnmch, or Kiiglish Uiiiversittes; it aubjMtft 
tboir wholo theological trainbig to “ the doramajit Ifttitudinariffiniom 
iu I’russian govoining circles,” luvd c.xacts of iLieui at the end of the 
cour.'JB ft seiontific tost' not required of doctors or ^unat-s, which 
would bur the ordination of a windidato whose upimons conflicted 
with those of the examiner; for it has been openly avowed that 
the aim of this e.xamimition ia torcphicc “ denominationaldefidto- 
nops” by ‘Gi broad and national oducation,” or in other words to 
nial.o the (.•lerL'y' nitionalistic. Moreover the State reserves^ to 
itf^flf hy this law tho right of excluding from ordws or from clerical 
(illico nny ouo wlio 1111.4, u liellmr privately or publicly and in wbai- 
oviT fashion, mado himself obnoxious to the existing Go verniu^nt 
;iml tlifrfbv ‘‘ tho mainspring of tho Ohurch'sauthority, the filling of 
il s oliici's with suitahlo persousJs taken away or seriously impeded.” 
Tliis hiis .already been exompified in tho case of the lloman 
(’.itholic Ifishops, and tho Evangelical Church will bo no leas in- 
juriou'ily .'ifiected. 

The law of May 12, on Church discipHtio, precludes nil foreign 
coelesiii.xticd from exercising jui’isdictiou in Germany, and mabe^ 
all lull the most unimportant acta of ccclcsiaaticftl jurisdiction do- 
pcmlciit on the snnctioii of the civil power; it also constitulca a 
.Siipivino f.Vjurt of Appeal, conal.atijig of eleven lay merabera, fdx of 
whom in 11^.1. ho judges, w-bicli docides finally on all Church ques- 
tiDiia and lni.a ■the right of deposing Church ollicers, bisluqis in¬ 
clud'd. 'Dio writer points out at longtli how completoly this law 
1 me'leas all disiuplinary authonty—oven in such purely spirifcuftl 
imittcrs .as regiihition of services, doetrinal toaching, and ministva- 
lion of HiicrauiiMite—to State ofilcialrt, who moreover are save tt> 
ho inlluenced by politieiil cont-idm-faions. And it must bo re¬ 
membered that no C'alholies or J'Aangelicals 'who Toally adhere 
to tlieir professed creed will consent to aet on the now Supreme 
(Joiirt, whicli is ch;M';rcd with final and irresponeible perwera, 
while Iho Minister of Fiiblic AVorshiji is invested with a lay 
pi]iricy “w'lucli is calculated to sliinip his personal impn'saion 
upon tho (.'hnrcli to a most perilous exieiit.” The law of 
Alay 13 forbids, under severe pen.altie.s, the iiiftiction of eccle¬ 
siastical censures alleetirig “ the person, property, liberty, or 
chic r«‘puU!” of tbosG conceriu'd, or having reiercnco to the 
doing or conli'mjdatiTig of any net aiilhori/cil by law, and also for¬ 
bid.'any public notice being gi\eu td’Chui’ch ceriMures. On this 
il is ob-erved that tlu' eonditiou ('f ci\lc repute ” virtually ex¬ 
tends the prohibition to all Ghiirch censures whatsoever, and thiyi 
ads allowed or required by tlie hnv may contravene the con¬ 
scientious convictioua of some religionists, as (iuakevH v.g. object 
to oiilh.^. Tn summing up the wviler remarhs that the conse* 
fpK'iice.s of tliese laws for the Konuiii Chureh have ftlroady 
h.-i'ii deinorif'lratc'd. “The Gatholie Ghiirch is disorganhod, and 
I bat. dhorgiinixiitioTi is the deepest iniiir\ of the (Tcriuan Eiupnrc. 
The eh'vgv lo'c made martyrs and tlni lait) lanfttic.s, and the hearta 
oi'Catholie.s are dully more and more e.straiiged from the ImperiHl 
(bivevimient ainl the fathcrhmd.” The etleet on the l*Tot<'..'-tant 
(.'huveli will bo no less disii.strous, and already “the niiiida ot 
(,’hristian and Uonservativo citizens are filled with distrust.” A. 
comrmm (.Vm.sislory fta* iho liUtheraii, Iteformod, and UnHod 
(•liurelics in tho province of Hcsho has been impoaedby the feiftto, 
and Ibrty-two ]).'islors, w'ho protested, ■were rutlilessly deposed. The 
real coriilict of the Slate ia not ao much against the Roniim Ohuroh 
as against “ religion and OhristiauiLy,” and as long as the Imperial 
Ghancullor retains ofiice, still more sirious eemnidts «re eure 1 z) 
occur. Tho writer fiiels coniident that the Church will evcntnolly 
triumph, ami the, judgnu-inta of God wdll strike 'tho work of the 
present rulers, but meanwhi'e ft terrible “period of aulfoiinfr 
and combat is at hand” for all true Christians. Atheism and 
(bmimimi.sm aro at the doors, and “those who now ■ftnrogafle to 
llieinselvea the right of bonding conscionce to their ■will may 
live to leirn that hu who sows the wind shnll I'eap the wiarl- 
wind.” 

Wc liavc not loft ourselves much space to comment on this re- 
m.ark.iblo document, and indeed our chief object has been to pre- 
.sent the suhstiinco of it to our readers. Nt)r is much comment 
needed, when the f- cts speak for themselves. If this is the vordict of 
a ih'otesta nl pastor, who feels thepressure of the new legislationinuch 
]e.s.«i keenly than his Konmn Catholic fellow-countrymen, and who 
regards the Jesui tsand \ he iufallibleChurch with feelings which ought 
to satisfy Mr. Newdegiite, wo can hardly wonder that its immediate- 
victims should compai'e their oppressor to Diocletian and Julian the 
Apostate. It seems that a Mr. Stokes has just been appealing to 
the Home Sccivtjuy to know whuthor Professor Tyndall has not 
incuiTed iho penalty of tvvc) Tears’ imprisonment for violating the 
laws against nlasphamy by his recent addre 8 .s to the British Asso¬ 
ciation at Belfast; and in doing so ho tokos occasion to qiiotea woll- 
knuwn saying of tho first Niypoleon'Si that an atheist is not a man 
to be argued with, but to bo shot. Wo cannot tell bow for IPrince 
Bismai-cli shares this oiitliiiHiastic faith in theism, 'whidh he may 
possibly regard ns an objectionftbly “denominational” tenet, but 
there can bo little doubt that, if ho hold Napoleon’s opinion, ho 
would have little hesitation about acting upon it. Happily there 
is only ono country in Europe ftt tho present day where such a 
policy as that wo havo been cansidoring would lie ’tolerated, 
probably there is but ono living states man who could have e*- 
cugitfited or would caro to enforco it. 
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HIGH ART FINANCE. 

T must I)e acknowlotlpytMl that, ftom an rcstlioUc point of view, 
th© aMCulativd finance of Ibe period is not without ilr} 
xnerite. The proapuctuaoa which from litno to iirno descend upon 
Its in such aouudwit showors usually Replay ft bold simplicity 
and eaflv finish which iodicato llie existence of a matured and 
practised schooL The stereotyped criticism, however, which is 
annually passed on the pictures at the Koynl Academy, Ihui they 
show much skill, but little genius, is perlmps still more applicable 
to the efibrta of financial riI;. They c<'rtaiuly exhibit plenty 
of snuirtnesa and mechanical dexterity •, but the inuigiuation of 
tho artists is confined within convcjjiioual grooves, and the 
standard of invention is uudeniably coniiuonplacc*. Mt)rL‘ovor, 
there is ft certain monotony in tho continual repetition of the fijime 
ideas. First there is a run of mines, and tlien a nin of braocli rail¬ 
ways j and when one form of ingenuity is worked out, tliuiv t(» 

|)e nothing for it but to fallback upon the other. Tlie most ordijuiry 
mind is equal to the conception of a mino, .although a ce.t-ain 
sort of cleverness is no doubt rwjuirod in order to produce a 
belief in its actual exietenco. Finance, in fact, has alwridoncd 
its flights and has fallen into rather plodding ways. Thero 
is a story of a great epeciilntor who Hoatod a Company for 
working a salt-mine of inexhaustible extent, wliich turned «iut 
to bo tho sea. But this was in other days. Wo Ji.ue 
none of those strokos of financial genins now, no flights of 
purely toinantic fancy, hlvcti the most notorious of tlio lunnu- 
faclu'rers of bubblu Companies gcnually cnLleavour to work tin* 
names of real places jmd even the utimca of real people ifito Ihoir 
advertisements, and tho illusions which they sedr to create .aro all 
of a prosaic turn. A trial, iudeud, hiis just taken plare at Dublin 
which shows that pootryand roiiuuico have not yet cut indy de¬ 
serted the cold pavomont ol tho ritock Kvehangc. Jt is perhaps 
unueceeaary to enter into tho ethics of timwiciiil speculation, and 
it is at least more pleawuit to reganl it from a piucly !c.-*tliidi(; 
point of view. To sumo persona it may semn not a ]»:u'tRuliirly 
noble or elevating pursuit to bo engaged in urtilicial eflbrts to 
depreciate other poo]ile's property for tho purpose of IVighUaiing 
them into selling it at a loss, and ilioso who occupy thom- 
fielves with such entorpriw'S arc usually porlccUy awaro 
of Avlittt they are about. It fippt^ars, however, that an nttcuipt 
has lately bwiii made by a romantic broker to )ire-^cnt the hard I 
Jtactfl of tho fShare-list in a moie ologani and ciigu;riug form liy 
wreathing them with flowers of literaturL. A bahl, prosaic tide- 
gram is received to tho following ellcct:—“Sell Inn Herks, ten 
Novas, ten (Joleys, ten Letids, ten,Westerns, and ten Midlands at liest, 
and liily French and it is answered with tropes and iuetaj)hors 
and a gay playfulnbsa of language which would be likely, if any¬ 
thing could, to reconcile oven a bear to the trinmplinut tactics of 
his enemies tho bulls. “ C)a Saturday morning,” the broker w'riles. 
“ tho fiist thing, tho bird was n clow 40,000/., even Luldrig into 
account the heavy loss on those confounded Erics. Surely it w'ua 
neodless to let such a flue specinum of ornithology loose ; they arc 
BO very rare and highly esteemed iu tho best museums. Jlowover, 
tlio J^nglish literature”—only fancy consoling a bear with 
English literature 1 —“is a noble arsenal, ami it .snys, ‘Thero arc 
bigger flsh in tho son than ever came out of it.’ So we must arm 
ourselves with piscatorial cou.solations ugainst our ornithological 
mishaps.” It must be delightful to luivo to do wiilj a stock¬ 
broker who gilds one’s not very pretty projt'cts of material profit 
with such plulosonliical and literaryluslro. “ Saturday morning,” ho 
goes on, “ loft mo nroken-hGartocl, as 1 saw it sailing away ou a pink 
cloud with a diabolical leer.” Still ]\o is full of comfort for bis 
client, and suggests Ibat something better must turn up, if only by 
way of reaction. “ Tho Imowing ones are ‘ bulls,' ” and a turn of 
hulling is apparently prescribed as a change from bearing. It is 
to roarod that much of this line writing was thrown away upon 
the gentleman to whom it was aildressed. 

In this instance we have a broker endeavouring to beautify and 
idealize the dull and dingy operations in which ho is engaged, but un¬ 
fortunately tho materials with which he has to deal are nut of a kind 
to lend tliemselvos to such treatment A new Company, however, 
has iuBt been started wbir.h is i-eally in itself a very tine example of 
the higher order of imaginative tinauce, and winch certainly i«- 1 
quires no varnishing. This Company is called “ The Qcuornl Ex- I 
.penditure Assurance Company/’ and we are-told by its promoters j 
that it ban been established “ for tlie purpose of assuring the retuiu 
of all money' expended IVom day to day.” It need hai^ly be said 1 
that this object,rfit can bo carried out, will supply what may be truly * 
fieaoribed asa lcing>felt want. Every body must have been annoyed by 
that inconvenient peculiarity of expenditure which makes it dilficult 
to pay for anything without parting with tho money. Every littiu 
iwy would like to eat his cake and have it too, and, jw he grows up, 
he would idao veiw much like to combine keeping hia money with 
spending it freely. This new Company will enable him to 
Igadfy tnia detama. An old proverb tells us that a penny saved is 
penny gained, but the rule is now to lie revoreed, and the way 
to gaiu money ia to spend it. It is in fimt a realization in the 
region- of practical finance of the game qui perd gt^gna. It is 
now placed in our power to attain affluence, not by penurious 
economy, hut by lavish expenditure, and there must be ft great 
many people, we imagine, who find expenditure come much more 
naturally and easily to them than economy. The Directors of 
the Company admit that the object they have in view may 
at firet Bight appear astonishing”; but they have satined them- 
aelvfiB .that it is quite practioable, and, '*liko every gieatf 


discovery or schemo, easy and simple in its operation.” The 
way in which it is prupoaiMl to lolieve socisty of one of 
its givatei^t ditliculties is this:—The C('mp>my appunts cer¬ 
tain trade.sm(4U of every cloas Uiruughout the Idngdoitt who 
avo to pay a snudl premium to the Oompauy, and tn distribute the 
Oompauy’s coupoim ireo of charge to their customeis lor tho full 
aiuouut "of all piu’choses made for ready mouev. Aa soon os a 
cualumcr has accumulaled 5/. in,coupons, ho will forward thorn to 
tho Company and will rofuivo in oxchaago un Assuniuce Bond for 
5/., which the Company imdertakos to redeem within a fixed 
period. Every hulf-year there will ,i b.dlot of all tho bouds 
iHSue.d in tlio jni'sii'Tire of a Xotary rublic. The bonds which aiti 
dr.uvii for redemption will ho advorlis^jd in 1 lio newspapers and 
paid wUhoiit tleiluction. The rest wdll si and over till tlie next 
rmllot, iiud soon. The flwt aerie.s will he limited to 150 ballots, 
at tho last of whieh ballots every bond not prevuMisly redeemed 
will bo ]aid. Thrit is to say, those who in\est tlieir money 
iu this niaiimu' aro to get it hack at the end of seM'nty-live ydenu, 
if their homls fay not drawn for redoiuUiou ut an oarlioi* date. In 
this way I’nlerf.imilias may onusolo iiijiiself with tho relleetion 
that tho more his household eats and driidis, tho more rapidly his 
youugs1('i*.s wear out tJieir clothes and hoots, tho longer his 
own uinl ilia ohler soii'i’ tailor's bills, and the milliner's InUs of his 
wili^uful d.iughteis, tho more coloswil will bo tlie uingnilicent for- 
luiio which will all the whilo bo steadily iiccmuuliiting for tho 
benefit of tlio f.unily. . , 

Tho exphm.'itiun of tills sliirtiing o.xpi'iiniciit in finance is fouud 
upon oviimiiifttiiin to l>e, as its promoters admit, C'.xlrenjoly simple. 
It is ju^t this—that the proiuiums remvi-d by tho Company from 
its trade imuuhors are to he invested in (lovei'iimeiil and other 
eocmitios, and will thus form an uecumnlalii'o fund, from which 
all huiuls Avill 1)0 jed(‘i nied. Jt is perhaps liardJy nceowsary to point 
out that, this is only a form of discount foreuBh, in which tho pay- 
ini-ul of diseimuL is postponed for Keveiity live-ycars instead of beiim 
gvvi-ji ut once. If Urn purchaser of good.s ut one of the Companye 
iillilialed .^iKips were to hi\esL at. oueo tho discoiiut oil ench trana- 
lu’titin, lio Would of coui*si‘ ju’cuunilato for Iniuwdf Ibo fund which 
tho Company propose lo provide him with at a rather remote dato. 
Tlio iiiti-iweiitu'ii of the Coiupanywould, tlierol'oid, .appear to bo 
superUuoLis. Dm; ohji-ctof tho Company wimld 8einntv>beto attack 
our ;tro\ orbial phili'sopliy on several imporluiit p« links,undjltis natural 
that tho revel sal of “ a ptmny sax ed ii^ a poiiuy gaiiuul ’ should bo 
folluwod by u similar adaptation of “ tv bird iu tho hand ia worth 
two in tho bush.” Distrust of Iho biirh is, however, we are aiVaid, 
deeply rooted iu hunuin nature, it is obvious that tJie money 
whieh is to ho pro\ided by the shopkeepers in order to fom the 
Company's'urt'uniuhitivo limd must, in the first instance, bo ex¬ 
tracted from tlio pookeks of custonnn*s. In an ordinary way the 
customer wmahl at oiico get discount for tush j'nymouts, but, in¬ 
stead of lliifl prompt and siinplo operation, tliew) is to be a circui¬ 
tous proce.'i^.H of allowing tho money to lio iu tlie liunds of tho 
CunipHTiy, and to bo employed entiiely ut itstli.scrution, tortile best 
part ol'a century, ou tlie chaneo of its lx:irig got baek again by tho 
desoeudiUits of the custoiner. It ispropohod f hat .shopkeepers should 
pay tho Company ft premium in order to bo eutere-i on their list, 
and the advantago limy iiro to got iu return is that “thoy will 
transact their busine.'.s ibr cash instead of giving credit.” 'Juis is 
an advantago, indeed, wiiieli they can enjoy at preaeut, if thuy 
clioose, without the assi.'stance of the Company. Altogether this 
now piojoct is a very pretty example of idealized finance, although 
it is certainly not lliitiering to tho^ inloUigoiico of tho pereoDS to 
whom it is addivssed. 


LTAIIIT.ITY OF 'itAII.WAY (X^MPANIES FOR DELAY. 

rilHE County Courts oJlbr valuable facilities finr enforcing punc- 
-1- tuality on liailway Companies, yoveral deeisious have Wn 
given in .actions hrouglit by passorjgors, and ft1J> with one excep¬ 
tion, have W*n advorso to tho Companies, in tho most rtxrent 
case, tlio Great W esteni Hail way Company, wJio were defendants, 
relied upon a notice prefixed lo Ihoir time-tables that they would 
not be accountable ibr any loss,, inconvenience, or injury arising 
from delay or detention, unless upon proof that it oroso “ in conso- 
quenoo of the wdlful misconduct of the (kmipony's servants.” The 
plaintilf took ft iirat^rdass ticket from Heading’to IJenley by tho 
train limed to urri\e ut lieading at 10.25 and to leave lieading at 
10,30, to arrive at Twyfoid at 10.40 and tolonvoTwyfordat 10.45, 
ami arrive at IlonUy at 11 a.ji. Tho train arrived ut Itoading 
punctually at 10.25, but did not leave lil^adiiig till ic.39. On 
amving at Twyfurd tho pluintift'found that tlie train t» iisnlev 
had just left, ami there was no other train for an hour* He took 
a fly and get to Henley in half an hour. The delay at Heading 
was occasioned principaUy by tbo want of portal's to put luggage 
into the train. Tho train was a very light one, tho plaintiff being 
the only first-chiss passenger. Thu plaintiff, who is a solicitor 
and ti'easurer of the CoiinU Court of Honluy and otlier places, 

I sued the defimdanta for 68. 6c/„ the expense of a fly from Twyford 
I to lienloy. Tho plaintiff admitted that he was coguixunt of the 
notice already quoted. 

Upon these facts three questions aiMso—(T) Whnt was tho 
contract between the Company and Die plainlifl’? (2) tVaa tluil 
contzBct affected by the notice ? (3) ‘W’oa ih(‘ imtii-o itself affoctod 
by “ wilful misconduct ” of the Oouniany’s soniuits J' 

The ODBwer to the first question is easy. The contract between 
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the Compawv and the plaintiff vtm to convey the plaintiff to Henley 
in a reasonatle tune; and the question of reasonable time is no 
left at Inrfje, but is lixed by Iho Company a time-table, 
Bubjert to accidonta which reasonable care could not provide 
against. This contract arises on the purchaso of a ticket, unless it 
be qualified by the notice; and thus comes the second question, to 
■which the obvious answer is that the notice is yJtm vir&t ho far as 
it professes to attach to the right of travelliw on the Company's 
own line the conclilioii that the Company will not be responsible 
for liny shortcoming of their servants not amoiintiug to wilful mis¬ 
conduct. Thus far we have adopted the substance, and almost the 
exact words, of the judgment given in the Heading County Court, 
and the answers to the liriit two questions arc enough to decide 
tlie ca«o. Upon the third question, whether there was “ wilful 
misconduct of the Company'.s scriTints, iho Judge of the County 
◄,^urt thought, “with sonio douht/’that there was, and here we 
incline to differ from him; but if he wove wrong his error would 
not aflect the soundne.ss of his judgment on the niiiin question. 
It was stated by tlie plaintiff, ainl not denie«l by the (loliaidaiits, 
that “the delay at Heading was occa.sioned principally by the 
want of porters to put luggage into the train.” It appears to us 
mi abuse of language to pay that tins delay “ arose in con.seqiience 
of the wilful misci>uduct (»1‘ the C/ompanya servants,” which 
are iho wt)rds of the notice. The porters at Ucadiiig are 
no moi-e able than other poo})h» to do two things at onri 
time. If there are not tuvmgh porters to do the work 
of the station, the fault must He ivith the managers of 
llio CVmipany or with the Company itself, hut in neither 
case Hhould we think the expivsMon “ wilful misconduct ” 
iipplieable. I']>om this poitd wo are not will’oet authority, 
nml it happens fo lie funiislicd by anolhor ea.'^o against the 
^alue (Jompaiiy. in this case tlu> ydaintiH’k goods wore placed in 
a truck to be allacdied to a train passing the High W^ycombe 
Blation late at night. The train brought sonio cattle to the 
fiiation, mid the defondant.s’ aervauts, in order to prevent the cattle 
from being kept in their trucks till tlie next day, drove them into 
a yard, from which they strayeil upon th»! railway, and iqisct the 
train, thereby injuring the plaintilra goods. Tlie plaintiff had 
undcTtaken to relievo the defendants from liability for damage 
inilosB it aroHC from “ wilful luiscouduct” of their «er\unts. Whan 
this case came before tiie Court of ljucen s Hetich ]\Ir. Justice 
Blackburn said that there was adniiiUidly no malice in what the 
BiU’vants did, and bo agreed that there might be many cases ef 
wilful mi.scomluct xvithout malice, but ho did not agree that 
culpable negligence was necessarily xvilfid misconduct. The cattle 
wore driven into a yard which communicaUai with the line. This 
was not the usual course of proceeding, but the ih', .d of doing so 
on this occasion was to deliver the cattle to tlv ii jvmMignees that 
night. There might have been some neglect by the (kuupany'p 
servants, but “ 1 canuot see,” said tlie h'arned Judge, “how they 
van possibly ho said to have beiui guilty of wdlful iiiiscondiict.” 
There was nothing to show that. what, they wilfully did—that is, 
drive the cattle into the yard—was likely to ^•n^se injury to the 
plaintiff's goods, or that they had knowledge of any danger to 
which they W'ere exposing either the (‘atthi or the train by what 
they did. IMr. Justice (^iiaiu remarlvcd on the ditliculty of 
dclliiing the negligf'uco which amounts to wilful miseon- 
diict BO as to ju.slily a coniietiou for mnnslaughter. “ .Somc- 
Ihing of tho same kind,” In* said, “is intended le'n); but 
without detiuing it exactly, it is sufficient that the l.icts here 
bIiow no culpable negligence at all, and negligence must be 
culpable to constitiile wilful misconduct..'’ 

All appeal is, we belie.yo, intended from the judgment of the 
lUnidiug Ouiinty Ckmvt, and the (lompany may rely on the case we 
liato quoted to ostabli.Hli that there was no “ willul miscoiiduet of 
their Bt^rvanls*' causing the plaintiff to bo delayed in his arrival iit 
Twyford. But they will thus only sliow that tho notice was not 
di.splaccd by circumstances, supposing that notice to bo nlhcrwi.su 
ivpplicable to Iho plaintiff, and ilii.s w ill be their point of diffioulty. 
These notices, to bo valid, must bo reasonable. The Company ha.s 
Jio power to impose iinreaHonahh* conditions on passengers, and 
the Judge of the County (Jourl has hold this condition to bi' uu- 
reasonable, and ho is supported by authority in bo holding. In an 
fiction brought against tho (Ireat I’iustorn Kail way Company for 
<lelay in stalling a train, the <lefence was that tho Company by 
notice affi.xod to their timo-tables declared that “ they would not 
hold themselves respniisible for delay, or any consequences arising 
theitifrom.” Tho plaint ill', ii miller living at Framlinghnui, held a 
Boason ticket, and iva-s accu.<^toiiied to travel to Jjondoii by the de¬ 
fendants'railway to attend Hie Murk Lane Corn Market, lie came 
fine day to the station at tho usual timo; the carriagi's were road}-, 
but tho engine had not steam up and could not go. Mr. Baion 
Martin, who tried tho ca8(>, made short work with the notice 
limiting liability. “ It is,” ho said, “ mcro nonaonso for the de- 
fendaiitB to say, n.s in effect they say, ‘ We will be guilty of 
any pegligoiico wo tliinlc iit, and will not bo responsible.’ ” It will 
bo, observed that in that cn.so tho notice ivas general that tho 
dompany would not be responsible for delay, wlu‘reaa in the 
present easo the Company aiinounce that tlmy will not ho re- 
8 poH8i)?lo for delay, unlc.'?B caused by tho willul misconduct of 
their'semnts. It may lio argued, t.herefinv, that the ruling of 
Mr. Baron Martin in the fonm r cdso is not an authority for'^tlie 
decision in tholattui'. There enu, liowever, wc think, be little doubt 
tliat tho notice given by the (trout Western Company is invalid. 
They say that they wlU only bgi.•sponsible fot wilful .misconduct, 
find,'as thoiD may be culpable negligence which Is not willul mis¬ 


conduct, they say in effect that they will not be responsible for 
such culpable negligence, whereas it is clear that they must be 
liable. 

But it is a different qiiestion whether, under the ciroumstances 
of this particular case, defendants' claim to he dischar^d from 
their ordinary duty of keeping time would he reasonable, irrespec¬ 
tively of any notice which they mav have g^von. It will of course 
be conceded that a literal and ahsofute perl'ormance of the under¬ 
taking contained in their timo-tahles could not be exacted firom 
thorn. Their duty is, as stated by the Judge of the Heading 
County Court, “ to use all reasonable means to convey passengers 
to their destinations in tho reasonable timos which they havo cx- 
prcs-sly fixed.” Tho question therefore is, whether they used “ all 
reasonable means in tho present case. It may be allowed that 
the case is nut so strong against the Goinpaiiy as that which came 
before JHr. Baron Martin, “ Hero,” said he, “ a train is advertised, 
the plaintiff gets to the .station, and finds the train there and the 
engine without steam up—the horse in the stable unharnessed.” 
It was stated in that case that an hour and a half was' needed to 
gut steam up. In the present case the want of porters at tho 
Heading station caused a delay of only nine minutes, which caused 
the plaintiff to miss tho train at Twyford. There have lieuii 
judges on the Bunch who luive loaned strongly gainst extending the 
liability of Hallway Companies, and it is not impossible that such 
a judge might view this case differently from the Judge of the 
County Court. If the case came before a jui'y they might 
probably consider that unnecessary delay at Heading was combined 
with unm'ce.ssary punctuality at Twyford. If tho train must 
wait at Iv'enduig Ix'causB tlm porters were engaged, it might bo 
jlioiight that the train could wait at Twyford until tho train from 
K»*!uling Imd arrived. Assuming that tlie trains on tho branch 
line to lienk'v are under tho contix)! of the defendants, they surely 
ought to iiavu .so managed as to protect tho plaintitf from {he coii- 
seqnuueo of delay caused, as was admitted, by the imperfection of 
their own arrangements at Heading. We think that the view 
wliichajury would bo likely to take of tlie case was fairly ex¬ 
pressed l)y the Judge of the County Court when ho said, “ It. is 
clear that the absence of porters at tho Heading station, which 
reasonable care might havt^ prevented, occasioned the detention ot 
the plaintiff at Twyford, and as he w\as able to procure a convoyancu 
by which lie got to lleiile.y half an hour booiier than the Hailw'ay 
(Company were prejiared to convey him by the next train, I think 
that ho waa justified in hiring it, and that he is entitled to recover 
its co.st against the defendants." 

In another recent case a decision involving the Humo pvinciplo 
was given in the Burnley Comity (Jonrt iigaiUHt. tho Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Riiilw^ay (Joinpany. In that e,a.se the Judge held that, 
ulthoLigli the (;ompany do not guarantee the aiTival and departure 
I i.f the Irnin.s at the times stated, and do not hold themseUo.s 
accountable for any injury which may arise from delay, andmake 
such terms part of the contract with tho passenger,” yet they are 
bound to ii.se all ordinary means within their power to perform 
their coiilraet; and if they omit to iiso such menus und 
sJiow no sidlicient reason for the omi.^>sion, they fail to per¬ 
form the duty which the law imposes upon them of using 
reasonable care and diligeuco in conveying the passenger to his 
destination, acconling to their contract with him. Tho plaintiff 
in that ea.so took a ticket at Jbirnley for Biimsley. The train by 
wliicb lie started ought to have reached Wakefield in time for a 
train starling from that place for Iku’iuley. But the train from 
Burnley to Wakefield was accidentally delayed, and tho train 
started from Wakefield lor Barnsley before tiio plaintiff arrived at 
W’akefield. It appeared, however, that the plaintiil* and other 
passengers from Burnley arrived at Wakefield soon after the de¬ 
part uro of the train lor Barnsley, and if the station-master at 
vN'aliofield had known that they w'ere coming ho would have 
detained that train for them. An accident had occurred soon iiftet 
leaving Burnley vviiich rendered it impossible fur the passengcra 
from Burnley to reach Wakulield at tho usual timo. Afterwards 
an arrangement was made for forwarding these passengers to 
\VakftIield, and if, when this arrangement was made, tho station- 
mivat er at Wakefield had been inrormed of it, he would have detained 
the train starling for Barnsley imlil the Burnley puasctigers arrived 
at W'akefiold. The J udge of the County Court lield that the lliiilwnv 
Company were guilty of negligence in not sending this informa-' 
lion by telegraph to Wakeiiuld. As the train for Barnsley 
had left Wakefield before the plaintHf arrived there, he had to waft 
several hours for the next I rain, and thus he arrived at Barnsley 
too late to do his business, and had to go there on another day, 
and inemred expenue which he now recovered against the Railway 
Company. * 

In one of the few reporb?d discs of this kind that have been 
brought bufoi'c Judges of tho Superior Courts, the plaintiff proved 
only that it was Whitsun Monday, and the train by which he 
travelled, being heavy, was late, and ho missed an appointment. The 
late Mr. Justice Crompton held that, without some evidence of 
negligence, the plniutill could not recover against the Company, 
Among the recent cases in which Judges of County Courts have 
decided against Ihiilway Companies, tho best known is that of 
Mr. Forsyth, M.U. 'J'liis was a stronger case of delay than that 
which has given occasion to these remarks, ns indeed tho Judge of 
the Heading I’ounly ( Jourt vvho decided both cases admitted. 

It may not be amiss to observe tho light which this discus¬ 
sion throws upon the utility or uece.ssity of tliat accumula- 
oi reports of ciibcs whicti is often ti*eated as a reproach to 
tlie iSuglisli law; We havo been trying to ascertain wnat view 
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we ctOi readily flnd^ and compare their features. In or^r to do 
Ui we have recourw to the varioue legal penodioala which report 
adeei cases firom the County Courts end rwliugaof Judges oi the 
iSapericer Oouita sitting at mtiprim. All this, be it observed, lies 
b^ond the x^lar reports of caaos in the Superior Courts, of 
which the bulk is eumciently alarming. The truth is that the 
liability of Kailwfty Companies in these ^ cases is being established 
and delined, and while this process is going on it is nocessaiy to 
note every word that ftdis from the Judges who are concerned in 
what is virtually law-snaking. It seems, thereforo, that not only 
W reporta but also legal periodicals aro inevitable, although cum- 
brousj parts of our legal system. 


POACHERS. 


■ITTITn those vacation speeches whicli set in so severely 
VV at this time of year there is sure to come a series of reports 
from the rural districts which iu*e infinitely more sensational. Tlio 
poachers begin to be out and busy as well as voluble members of 
Parliament and aspiring politicians on their promotion. The se.ason 
tempts them, and the state of the covers. There are plenty of 
tame pheasants about, and Iho liares have not bfo.n inuoh shot 
down. A good deal of rainy weather, and occasional sliarp frosts 
towards^ the morning, are beginning to bring down the loaves, so 
that vei*y soon “ of a shiny night,” ns the old poaching ballad has 
it, it will not be diO'icult to distinguish the birds roosting in tiie 
branches against the moonlight. And although tlu! regular 
poaching season has barely conimonccd, wo liear already of a 
serious encounter in the Herefordshire woods. A party of adven¬ 
turers came in collision w’ilh a force of Itoepors. hnmght to bay, 
the poachei'S levelled tJioir gims withuut intiiuidaling their 
assailants. There was a desperate hand-to-hand scufllo and several 
shots were exchanged. Two of the keepers were svoundetl, more 
or less seriously. One of the poachers rt,‘C('ived part of a chargi^ 
in the head, but, as his friends had the best of tlu* skinnisli and 
carried ofl‘ their wounded, it is unknown whether the injury wi\s 
likely to prove fatal. 

It is by no means a pleasnni thought that encounters of this kind 
are bocoruing yearly more common, and are likely to be nioro frer^uent 
. still for all wo can seo to tho contrary ; in slioil, that murder must 
now bo regarded as an overyday contingency in a trade to 
which a good many J'higli.shrneti reguliirly devote a large part of 
their time. But there can be no c|uesliun tl)a<' poaching pays 
much better than ever it used to paj'. Tlio game is more plentiful, 
thoro is a constant demand ibr it, and tlior«* are greater faci¬ 
lities of disposing of it to iidvimlage. Xow lliat proprietors breed 
so much for their annuHl battiios, to take tlio fren run of a well- 
stocked wood for an hour or so is like the opportunity of tilling ii 
bag in a poultly-house. Tho days v liieh the lord of the lUiiuor 
has fixed for those great e\ outs of thu year to wJiich his friends 
and neighbours are hidden are iniilter (»f notuiiety and nightly talk 
in all the low public-houses in liis vicinity. 'I’ill then Ids young 
hand-fed birds have not been disturbed; and, entirely unsophisticated 
as they are, for tho poacher it is pretty much a qiie.^ion of fetching 
them away without iuterferonce on tho part (d‘ their guardians. 
Thoro aro difiicultiea of course. As tho temptations to an on¬ 
slaught have increased, tho defonco has been strengthened in pro¬ 
portion. A great breeder of birds and hares seldom shows himself 
penny-wise by undue economy in tho numbor of his watchors. I lis 
keepers’ cottages aro distributed strutogieally, so as to com- 
ihand all tho favourito resorts of pheasants and poachers. 
Night patrols are out and on tho watch, who aro presumed to 
study the art of surprise by Itcoping ^11 their inovemouts socift. 
If tho man-traps and spring-guns that used to bo advertiaod every- 
whero in the plantations aro for tho most part out of date, modern 
science has invented ingenious substitutes for lljcm. There aro 
wires arranged a foot or so from the ground, sti'etchod stifJly 
among the sheltci'ing undergrowth, so as to trip up intruders when 
they ^st expect it, with the chance of sending olV their guns to 
the Imminent danger of their comrades. And these wires act as 
so many boll-]^ulls, to set chimes pealing aloud when silence is 
eminently desirable. Another ingenious practical repartee to 
unwelcome intrusions is the dummy pheasants that are fixed 
up among tho boughs in likely places. They betray the illicit 
kpOrtsman into making much unuecessarv noise, and ho is lucky if 
hu enemies are not actually watching the lure at the momout ho 
C^mences his practice. On tho other hand, ns poachers generally 
go about preserves in gangs, the watchers must concentrate 
th^ forces in order to make a fiiir match of it, and hence there is 
an obtkms opening for stratagem. I'alse intelligence or a feint 
at some distant spot draws ewsy the keepers from the real 
point of tho expedition, and the birds they have been carefully 
tooling ore dropped and nagged when their backs are turned. One 
can- sympathize with the growing irritation of men who have re¬ 
peatedly heen tricked in that wav bv notorious characters ns 
to whose identity they feel no doubt whatever, although th^ may 
only- have suspicion and indirect evidence to go upon. It is a 
vtir of conning end low intrigue which keeps up bitter feelings 
oil b^ rides. Ten to one the keep^ have seelet service money 
at thrir disp^; whioh they lay out judiciously mnorig fre^uentep 


0^ the vifiagbpubUOji Which are t^e pooohrin’ heuNi of 
time to time 1h<^pi^,ubUtsof TOfdrmsrionmoxa orl^tittifci 
worthy; although probably It is not very often that they sueckei 
m bribing an oellve oceompliee into tresehery, fOt a good 
poaching connexion is much too lucrative to be risked for theWa 
of a stray half-sovereign or onlimitkl ale on some 
evening. In the days of stage-coaches there used, to be some 
difficultv in disposing of the spoil, and the pheasants and bares 
were scAd for what they would fetch to some one who chOi^ 
cxoi’bitantly for the risk of getting rid of them. Now that thwe 
are linos of railway leading in all directions, a light spring- 
cart carries the booty to a station, whore it is stowed in 
the van as passengers’ liiggage; or it is consigned to a safe hand 
in tho nearest market town, if not to a salesman in a lai|^ way 
of business in Loudon. There is no tracing stolen property of 
this kind, or idontifyii^ the missing goods by making a des^nt 
on the receiver’s premi.ses. Tho money is duly remitted in ex¬ 
change for the consigiiment; nor is much discount exacted on 
account of the illicit nature of the transaction. - Thoro is Wn com¬ 
petition for supplies among tho deafers, and we fear riiat the 
maxim of many of them is to ask no questions. In short, to 
reckless vagalxuids of sporting to-stes poaching would' offer irre¬ 
sistible attractions were it only somewhat safer. Aa it is, the 
balance of objections to it is scarcely sufficient to deter tho 
noophyle when once he has broken ground and been encouraged by 
a certain impunity. It is true that, to say nothing of the chance of 
being shot,.it is not an agreeable dilemma to be reduced to choose 
between giving up your gun and your liberty or perpetrating 
niurdor. 13 ut tlu-n there aro drawbacks to all trades; and the 
poacher may fiattor liiinsolf that, with ordinary luck, he may run a 
long and prosperou.'j career, indulging his inclinations for dissipa¬ 
tion like his bettors, with the miniinum of lionost oxertion, 

J'lngland Im.s no .special reason to bo proud of her poachers, and 
there is veiy little rimianco about ibem. Tbera aro countries in 
which tho poacher, in spito of a certain moral obliquiW in his 
virion, is distiugms»hed by his iVoo and manly'bearing. lie is the 
plenaanleHt of all companions in his native mountains, and is so 
lar an estimable member of siicioty that y«)u may safely trust him 
with anything but game. Headers of Mr. Bonar’s book of sports 
in the 1 bavarian Highlands will roiumulxjr the close friendships he 
formed with lhe“ free shots "who took toll of the feimoushunting- 
grounds there. Although they had tho bloodthirsty habit of 
taking quiet aim at keepers whenever they sighted them, they were 
admirable aa husbands, fathers, and in tho donujstic relations 
generally. They needed steady nerve.*^ and hniida for thoir dan¬ 
gerous <*alliug, and, so far ns strict temperance went, they lived 
like UTiclioi^tes, except on special ocensious. rfo much coulfhardly 
bo said fm- our osvn Highlanders, w ho use«l to stalk in tho Sc.otcli 
deer-lorcsta as regularly ns the legitimate owmers. Living a life 
of rough expo.sure in thoir damp climate, they drank eVen more 
I’nvily tliim tJudr neighbours, nirtuiging thoir nightly bivouacs 
w’Ik’H tliey could at one of those illicit stills which used 
to be so miiny ctMitivs of cojuivinlity in the moorlantls. 
But they hud iirm principles of tJu-ir own, and a (rtandard 
of rcsi)e(;iiibilily to which they acted up. They killed deer as 
their aucestors, the caleraiis, lifted cattle. A misadventure 
might cliiince to a keeper in fair staijil-iip fight, and they might 
luulcc free witli tln-ir ritles or their Imuting-lcnives when their 
blood w'ns up; but tliey would hiWo scorned to riioot a 'man 
from au ambush, or to take advniitago of superior strength or 
imujlic.rs to maltreat a man wantonly when he was pnly doing 
Ilia duty to his master, lOxcept for drinking as juiuch as ho 
can get, the low-coufttry poacher is just tho’reverse of all this. 
He is ehsentially a suealc. Ho gOes about during the day with a' 
hangdog e.vpresrion that gives him a strong family to'- 

thu down-looldug lurcher ho hii.** left lied Up at home, Not that 
he shows himself abroad in tho daylight more than is nedeuaiy^ 
and when you do get a glimpse of liiiii.-.ho is generally on the 
lounge. But, like Mr. Silas Wegg in Oitr Mv/ual i-Wciw/, ho takes 
a powerful siglit of notice’’ in his own underhand way.. Up gbea 
sauntoring down lanes under coyer of tliu hedgerows,, past-lilcoly 
woods, listening to tlio crow’ing of the, jHiasaiit^ ;• ,oy hu leans over 
a gate with hands in pockets ami pipe in mouth, contomplatlng 
abstractedly the gambols of the hares. He starts and riiamnles on 
at tho sound of a footstep, and has a slouch in his shoulders and a 
wriggle iu his gait as if he were momentarily expecting a hand on 
his coat-collar. He is' liko a btiast of the n^ht compelled 
against his instinct to bo abroad in tho sunshine. Although 
ho passes a good p.irt of his days and nights in tho air, 
hi.s face has a sodden, unhealthy tinge, and when ue does 
raise his eyes you can see they nro bloodshot* Vor the boat 
part of liis gains go in the public-house, where ho and his com¬ 
rades lay their heads together, blaspheinmg and whispering over 
pipes au^ pots. Naturally ho is< dissipated, for it is A necessity 
of his business to bo thrown into company as bad os bpmself, oc 
worse; and bo primes'himself with drugged molt liquom 
fiery alcoliol for nis long excursions and vigils in the night air. ^ 
He needs Dutch courage, too; for goihg aflec lawless objects . 
in tbo stillness, and the darkness^ with.the nbt improbable contin* 
genev of being left crippled in a ditch or oarriod home on a shutter^ 
would slmke even stronger nerves than debauchery lias left him. 
SnenMug about in constant appieheosidu or terror, hC is of course 
savage when not sullen, and naturally ha will siaul a pwatrste 
enemy reniorselessly if he gets the chance., JJut it Is his with nnd . 
family who have the worst of it, should ho happen unluckily to be 
head of a honschlUC It ie not difheuitto injigiae what a home 
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his most he; when he eeldom comes back to it except after a carouse 
•r a fagging and anxious expedition. His &mily suffer alike bia 
good or his bad fortune. Kis example is bad enough for the parish in 
general; but w^tmust it bo for the Doya who grow up under ms roof P 
Something may be done perhaps now that schooling is enforced by 
•tatute; but vices propagate themselves more easily than virtues; 
and ill weeds proverbially spread and flourish. If opportunity 
makes the poacher even more than it makes other criminals; we 
cannot have much hope of the class diminishing so long as battues 
and high preserving are on the increase; and railways everywhere 

5 lace preserves in the country in communication with tlie mining 
istricts and tlie slums of manufacturing towns. And it cun hardly 
Ihil to bo largely recruited if strikes and lock-outs among the 
agriculturists throw able-bodied labourers out of work. 


THE lISEfi OF RKOALIA. 

S IR WILFRID LAWSON, who has u keen tlie 

ridiculous, could not in a rocout spocch rcsi.st tljo temptation 
to have a hit at the absurd and faniuiitic parade with which a 
considerable section of his supporters think it necessary to 
carry on their agitation. He suggcMled tiuit it w.as possiliit; to 
protest against the lifjuor tnulo quite us oHcctually in n shooting- 
coat as in cloaks and sashes of many colours. It niay b(‘ doubtiMl, 
however, whotherSir Wilfrid would soiioii.-^ly desire that lii.s lul- 
monition should bo taken to heiirl, uiid that the (iood 'IVMnpliivs, 
RochnbitoS; and others should strip tlieiiH<*lvcs of <ln‘ir tijK'iy, lie 
would bo glad, no doubt, if this foolish pari of tlie buLuness could 
he made lees conspicuous, but ho has jiroliably a fulileuMitanjuaint- 
anco with human nature to bo aware of the danger of depri\lng his 
friends of one of Iho chief atlracl.ion.s of tlu h-jiropngauda. Aiiv 
one who imagines that the dueoratiuiis of the Teiuplars lire only 
an accidental suportluity mustliuvo an exceedingly iiuperfeet I'oii- 
coption of the real character of that body. The truth is that the 
Thalia, as they are culled, constitute liie very heart and ep&onco 
01 tho organization, wUicli might ]>erliaps coutriye to exist 
with the help of the tinsel and coloured scaris if teetotaliam 
were abandoned for some otlier cry, but would bo tolerably 
certain to decline if tlie stimulant of ornaments and titles were by 
any chance to be withdrawn. We sav this of course without 
meaning to throw any doubt on the sincerity of tho Teinyjlar.s. 
They are probably very anxious that hHal abstinence should b»; en¬ 
forced, but when their enthusinsiii ou the subject is analysed, it 
will bo found that a largo part of it moy be traced «o enjoyment of 
the public parade for widen an opportunity is Ihu' .itl'ordod. flood 
Templarism would be a very dull atlidr without its badges, and 
flags, and orders of oflicers. The Jitiu-jituro r)f the sect or order 
shows plainly enough tho iniporlunco 'which is attached, and no 
doubt justly, to this part of Ino business. fJno of the principal 
by-laws of the tlrand Lodge emicls that “ it is imperative tliat 
regalia bo worn in every meeting of the order at 'wldeli any part, of 
our ceremonial or unwTitten work is used,” but lucmthTs aro 
at liberty to appear in citherotKcor’s, Sub-locigo, Degree, or flrand 
Lodge regalia, aa they may prefer. In ono oJ' the 'Ibinplar news¬ 
papers wo find a number of rcgftliu-iuakiu'.s advertising their goods, 
ana the manu&icturo of this new sort of lirummagem ware appears 
to have already become a large and prosperous trade. An otlicev’.s 
set of regalia costa, it sticnis, from zl. tt) 5/.; an ordinary member's 
set in white from 5<i. to T2 j?. tho dozen; tlie second degree 
from 2«. to ion. 6d. each; tho third degree from to 2I. each; 
the Lodge from iL to 3/. each. It is signilicaiit that even chihUvu 
are turned to account as wearers of regalia, a si't for an oliiccr of 
this class ruuniug up as high as 3CW. Another tradesman rulvertises 
“ tho largest and most varied stock of laces, braids, stars, fringe, 
gimp, tassels, rosettes, emblems, and every requisite j'or persons 
making up thoir own regalia—Dright! Cheap ! and New ! ”; and, 
considering tho number of (iood Templars throughout the country, 
a great impetus must have been lately given to the trade in this 
sort of frippery. The llag-makers, too, have reason to be grateful 
to tho Templars, who cannot get on without plenty of bunting. 
There is an “official T.O.G. (lag,” but members have also the 
fullest liberty to indulge their own t.aat<*8 in regard to flags and 
banners. Since Father Mathew’s day most of tho Teetotalers 
have bad a passion for medals, and thi.s fashion seems to be as 
popular os ever. There is a large variety of “ star, Maltese oros.s, 
and other badges,” with which tho Templars may decorate thom- 
solves at pleasure. 

It will be seen thoroforo that a Good Templar is marked 
from ordinary humanity not only by his peculiar views as to 
abstinence, and a proud consciousness of moral superiority, but also 
by groat splendour of porsomil appearance. Wo suppose that it is 
only on public occasions that he comes forth roped about with 
sham gold fringo and worsted tassels, and ^Uttering with medals, 
Maltese crosses, aud all sorts of regalia in brass or tinsel; 
but there is no reason why ho should not always "o about in this 
way if he finds it agreeable. Wo are accuBtoniod to hoar com¬ 
plaints of the dulness and want of colour in English life, and some 
mreign visitors have boon disposed to attribute to this cause much 
of the intemperance of tho people; but this deficiency would be 
supplied if the Templars would only be good enough to bring a 
little of their gorgeousnesa into everyday use. As fur tho Templars 
* thetuselfes, although they do not sleep in their finely, the con- 
seiousneBS'riiAt they possess it probably nev^ quite them fur on 
instant, and gives them a sweet and cousUut sense of their own 


impo^nce. It is not merely the glare andgiittAr of tiheliaablea ibat 
frscinetes them, but the fel^g that tikese things serve to dlat^ 
guish tlie wearers from the common herd, and to pko# th^ on.a 
more conspicuous social platform. However fooluh tihe worion^ 
men and small sho^ilieepers who triclc tliemselves out in tlSs 
fantastic style may look, it must be admitted that this is a sort of 
folly of which they by no means enjoy a inoaopoly. In this in- 
stance the Good I'emplavs have merely followed the example 
of tho Froemasons aud Furestera, who employ for tonviml 
purposuH the coromoniiil and decorations which the Templars have 
now imitated as a nmauft of promoting the cause of temperance. 

The ti’iith is that this sort of parade would seem to cor¬ 
respond to ccriain innute cravings of human nature which 
are common to most of us. Nobody is content to settle 
do^ quietly in the undistinguisbablo ruck of utterly obsem'e and 
insigiiilinint humanity. To bo a Utile higher or bigger, or at least 
more conspicuous, than one's neighbour is tho great object of life; 
DO matter how litllo the difl'orence uiaylxqit always better 
llian nothing. If a man bus but a shoot of ti-ssue-paper under his 
foot wliilo there nre other men standing on the bare ground. Unit 
is always something to bo proud of as far ns it goc.s. Even the 
savage takes plea.'^iiro in his stripes of paint or necklace of shells, 
not so much iiccoimt of their brilliant eflect aa on account of 
the sense -vi'liicli he has that they mark him off, if only to 
the, extent of half a stripo or a singlo shell, as superior to soiu© 
other barbaiian. As tlnj constitution of society bucomes iiioro 
democrat ic, llu‘ })rocess of levelling provokes a natural reaction. 
The impreH.Amn -which some 1 ravelle.rs have bivught away from 
tho IjmtLid iStati-s, that iu that country all attorneys are e.i officio 
major-generals, thoiigh inaccurate in itself, is explained by the 
eagerne.^'S wiili wliich military distinctions are sought after by 
persons who nihi-rwi^o would only ho known by thoir names over 
their shop or othiv*. do[)]>. lu our own country the classes who 
are siii)po^cd (o bo jiiiiiiig for the abolrtion of the House of Lords 
can find no beltin' way of consoling thciUhelvftfl in the meantime 
than by invoniing titU-s ami badges for their own use. The 
varioii'* (logivos of niember.^hip and grades of olficera among 
the Good Tciiiplars tire doubtless much more altiiictive 
than the uioro splendour of tlio insignia, if all the members 
held precisely the wiimi rank, and -wore tho same uniform, they 
would enjoy the .silisfactiou of rellecting that at least tliey were 
entitled to lutld their heads a trille higher than the people out- 
siile who had no regiili.i; but Ibu ebanec of rising to u higher 
grade in their own body e-xerc:iso‘S a nuieli fctroiigor and more insinu¬ 
ating liweination. We h;ue no idea what may lie the exact’imui- 
bers of the < Iood Ti'injOars, but tliere can be no doubt that they must 
amount to many tJiousonds. A j'oar or two biuc.e, before this 
ovganizillion was invimted or imported, all these pcoplo were 
languishing on a dead-level of dull obscurity. They lived, talked, 
dressed, and went about thoir busiiie.'js exactly like tho rest of the 
great body trf oomiaoii p.cppie all over tho eouuLr}'. All of a sudden 
the wave of Tenijdiirisju has elevated them, bo it ever .«»o little, 
above* the ordiiiiiry and ooramonplace multitude. They havo flags, a 
faiiev dress, and a jargon of their own. They can look down ou 
people wdio ai'o destitute of regalia, and whoso low existence is 
not clieercd and dignified by tho pros]>ec.t of possibly ri.sing 
some day to be a W.C., a D.W.M., a W.V.O.T., or oven a 
l*.G.W.V.T. ft nijiy bo supposed then tlnit they are happier in 
propoition tu lln;ir incre.ised seuse of their own self-iniport- 
ame and tin ir i^uiieriurity, if only by homo iutinitesimal fraction 
of an inch, oier tho rest of tho community whose iiiaignili- 
caiicc is MO evtreiuo that they are not even Templars. 
And if tliey re.dlv live lundo happier by tide rotloction, it may at 
least Im said that it i.'», on the whole, a very cheap and innocent 
pleiisure, and mdiody ebie is any the worse for it. It is surely 
imicli better for w orking-meu to spend their money in tinfoil aud 
Druuiuiageiu bullion than in drinking vitriolizod gin and hocussod 
beer. At the same lime, there is no use in ignoring the fact that 
the aiiceess of thi* Templars is not exclusively due to pure philu- 
sojihieal euthusi:if.m. 

The rapid develo[»ruent of Good Templarism in this country 
appe,ars to supply an inslructivo lesson as to tho means by which 
a cry of miy kind may W made popular with the multitude. In 
tho first place, tho raeio cry itself poos for something, because it 
Iwstows on those who cry it a distinctive character, and tins is a 
little lift out of tile ruck. Then there are the regalia, and the flags, 
and tho medaks, which are the outward and visible symbols of tlie 
new communion, and the gimies of rank which every one may hope 
to saile. Nor is this all. The Templars have several weekly 
organs, in which portraits and biographies—the latter, it should W 
said, moro flat teniig than the former—^iro given of the most dis¬ 
tinguished—that is, mo.st fussy and active—members of tho body. 
To any one who has been oppressed by a sense of being 
utterly lost and confounded in a vast moss oi jieople, all as common 
and undisiiuguislmblo as himself, it must be like the opening 
of heaven to find himself menlionod oven in the most 
obscure of periudicals. And here it may be observed how tsaditig’ 
interests conio into play. Good Templarism has supplied an open¬ 
ing for various industrial enterprises in the way of newspt^rs, 


List is about to bo published. A Life Assunmeo Office also paya 
raecial court to the Tompkrs. H is perhaps only natural that t£e 
Templars should hold together in this way, and patronise each 
other. They wUl of course push the movement that gives them 
a new importance to the bMt of their power^and aU the tiadesmea 
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w1kotfesui]di)gftgood fihsng out it nAy 1 m trusted to puih it too, 
Templuisin, in ahortj detiyes ita fitren^^ not bo much ftom any¬ 
thing in the nature of its prmciploB as ftom tlw akilfhl adaptatwn 
rf ite madiinory to the wants and weahneBsea of common humanity. 
The ageneiea wnioh drag it might readily he harnessed to any other 
caraTan, As the great Liheral party is stiU spparenUy much dis- 
tncted as to the means of getting itself moved on a little> it is sur¬ 
prising that its managers should fiiil to observe the advantages 
whihh they might derive from taking a leaf from the Good 
Templam’ booh. The plan has been proposed of feeding up sound 
mid^e-class Liberals in clubs provided for the purpose with nil 
the d^icacies of the season and the choicest lK|uor 8 , solucted by 
committees of noblemen and gentlemen of the iiighust distiuctioTi. 
But perhaps the working classes might ho more readily got nt, mid, 
from their numbers, they would bo ootter worth Imving. All that 
would seem to be wanting is the invention of a dnz/ling set of 
Liberal regalia of the best tinfoil, with a corre^ijondiug hierarchv 
ofW. 0 .’ 8 andP.W.M.’ 8 . 


THE CAMBRIDGKSIIIUE. 

rpnE Cambridgeshire seems to incit'aso in popularity every year. 
X The distance is just suited to (ho capacities of the greater 
number of racehorses m these degenerate days; the ('pportnnities 
for speculation are so great, f>wing to the large nnniher of com¬ 
petitors, that any horse in the race may be baclo d to win a fortune 
—and that consideration alone is unfortunately a suflicient induce¬ 
ment to piake the present generation of owners of racehorses re¬ 
gard the Cambridgeshire with especial favour; and, lastly, there 
are usually so many false starts, so many disappoiutmetits during 
the race itrelf, and so much dejamding on getting olf quickly and 
well at the fall of the flag, that the last of the great autumn 
handicaps at headquarters has come to be looked on as more of a 
lottery than any other event of the racing season, and, jiccording 
'to popular conviction, the issue of the contc.st is much more a 
matter of luck than of merit. Wo are not altogether satisflod 
that this popular conviction is wcdl founded. On the contrary, 
experience would lead one to draw the par.‘iih»xical conclusion that 
the most uncertain race of the year not unfrequcntly resolves 
itself into an absolute certJiinty. Four years ago Adonis was a‘ 
certainty; a year or two later Allhrook seemed equally a cer- 
tainty^ though Iho race wns just lost by mischaiico; and this year 
Peut-Etre’s public trials during the Second (!)ctoher Mooting loft 
no doubt tliat, if he did not tumjile down, the Oamhridgeshire wns 
at his mercy. And, os he did not tumble dowm, the confidence 
reposed in him was amply justified; for, though opposed by ns 
brilliant a handicap field as could possibly bo collectc<i, ho 'won 
from start to finish without ever having to bo called upon for 
an eifort. It is a fact' that there are races without number at 
Newmarket in which only three or four competitors take pert, and 
of which it is more difficult to pick the wixinors than of the Cem- 
bridgeshire with its forty nmners, when among thorn is an Adonis 
or a Peut-Etre. Nothing could ho more decisive than the 
form shown by X*eut-Etre in the Second October Meoiing. It 
is tiwe he was only fourth in the (Jesarewitch; but it turned 
out that ho was saddled so late that he had to Ido galloped 
at full speed from tlie birdcage to the starting-post—a 
distance of two miles and more—and that he only just arrived in 
time to take part in the race. Defeat, under such circuin 8 tanc 4 .*s, 
was not only excusable but inevitable. But, two days later, lie 
won the Queen’s Plato in a canter from Lily Agnes, presunmhly 
about the best throo-year-old in training, lalian, and Thunder; and 
agaim on the following day, he beat LeoUuus, Trent, Spectator, 
and I^cy, over the last mile and a half of the Beacon courae. By 
these successes Peut-Etre iucuri'ed no penalty for the Oambridge- 
ahire, for which his weight remainea at' 6 *st. lolbs., or i 8 lbs. 
less than was cmed by horses of his own nge, such as Ljjmuos 
and Newry. ^ Having proved himself the superior, at even weights, 
of such tried public performers as Ijily Agnes, Trent, and 
Leolinus, he had now only to fulfil his coucluding engagement 
with a feather weight—a iJratlier weight for a first-class horse, we 
mean—on his hack. The Oumbridgeshii'e is a wondorffilly popular 
race with Ooutinental sportsmon; and they not only enter their 


nule race. As thew gtow oldeor, toey get more pottering,, na wfeQ 
as cunning onouEh to cive up a struggle when feiriy cdUawcw 
Of the five-year-olds and upwards just mentioned Lifinunmii has 
been long Imown as a rogue on whom no dependence bin ba 
placed, and The Oturato is one of those phantom horses who are 
always going to do a great thing, and who never do it.. Yet one 
of this Tot, Khedive, was so influentially supported that at Ink lie 
supplanted V*eut-Etre in the quotations, and actually started 
favourite. It was currently wporteti tlvat be had won such on 
oxtraordinary trial with Pewrl that the l.i-tter could not win the 
Camte-idgeshirn with 48t, on her hack; and when Pearl w*on the 
Canihridgoshiro Trial Handicap lost Monday in a canter from Lacy 
and seven others, her stsible compauiou Kiridive naturally came 
into favour for iho great race of the week. As a three-year-old 
Ivlridivo showed fine fomi by running (hu'en s Messenger to a neck 
in the Prince'uf Wales's Stakes at Ascot, and at the ealo of Ijord 
Zetland’s lioiws ho w'ns pumlinsGd for a largo sum by Mr. Chaplin. 
Bat he has boon long in retirement, oud was believed to be un¬ 
sound. After he appiwod on tlw cours*' wo ore astonished tl»M ho 
still retained his pride of jilace as first favourite; for he looked 
only half trained, and those wlxo had seen him earlier in the day 
declared that he w'a.s lame and would tuni out a second Moniington. 
They were not far wrong, for though he did not actually break 
down in the race, ho never showed prominently in it, and a 
quarter of a mile from home was hopelessly beaten. The danger 
of trusting to infirm or bottlod-up horses has been again strikingly 
illustrated in lliU } ear’s (Jesarewitch and (Cambridgeshire. The 
I’uur-yoiir-olds formed a most powerful division of the field, andin- 
cluilod many animals with considorabJe claims to notice. At their 
head was that great liovso Lowlander, whose brilliant exploits at 
Ascot fully eutiiled him to the honour of being top weight in 
tho handicap. At Goodwood, it is tmo, he showed but indiffe¬ 
rently, yet Uie Imndicajjper prefem^d to consider bis Ascot victories 
hoforo his Goodwood defeute; and it would ho well if this princi¬ 
ple of estimating a h«>rsi*, according to his best, not bis worst, per- 
Ibrraances was more gi'iierally adopted. The four-year-olds also 
included Montargis, winner of iho Cambridgeshire in iS?'?. and 


Withm the same period French horses have also run second on 
three occasions, Gabrielle d’Eatrto in i86i, Cerdagne in 1869, and 
jB^nuteire in^ 1872. And this year Peut-Etre has won for the 
formgners their fourth and their most easily secured Oamhrid^- 
ribiio. These continued successes will proMhly cause tho handi- 
mq^per in frititfe to be cautious how he admits the French horses 
into their fevourite race on lenient terms. 

Tho popularity of the Cambridgeshire is shown by the fact that 
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yaasmeni 01 ineir represenuiiivea; wuue, oespne tne astounding 
revSation of Peut-Etre’s true fonn a fortnight before the race, as 
many aa forty-two bones came to the post. As wo have said. 


m wore rMresanted bv Finnyterre, JLabunmm, Kh^ve, Curate, 
^ariy and il^tlesB; and all of these were leniently wrighted, Ibr 
only onee has the Cambridgeshire bees won by an Ad horse. Old 
hovsas, in truth, (»ldom retain that dash of speed so essential m a 


by many slul coiisidcnjd tho best ot the French division; Franc- 
tiveur, 1 Jochstiplov, Gamecock ( third in the Ceaorewitch), Flower 
of Dorset, lIcHsb'dcu, and Ills Grace. The last named, who 
was let in at tho low weight of 5 st. 10 lbs., was in the late 
Bimm llothschihi’s stabb's, and has subsequently, it is said, 
been used os r hack. 80 highly had ho been tried with. Walnut 
that the second in la.st year’s Combridgoshire, thoi^h by no 
means unduly weighted, was wdlhdrawm in his favour. But 
ho never wn^ fonnidablo in tho race, and the fellacy of private 
trials roceivVd another illustration. Lowlander, Gamecock, and 
Hia Giace wore generally considered the pick of the four-year-olds, 
hut as the third in the Cesarewitcli was suspected of being lame, and 
Lowlander’s weight was more Ilian had ever lieen carried to victory 
up the Oambridgoshire bill. His Grace was really the cluunpion of this 
division of the field. Tho three-year-olds were a moat foiinidahle lot, 
and in addition to Peut-Fltre we may mention Aventuri^ro, the 
winner of the Cesarewitcli, Lemnos, and Newry—the lost one of 
tho linest-Jookingburscsat Newmarket—Benedictine, ussorted tobe 
the equal of J^dly Agnes, and for a long time first favourite for the 
Oamhridgeshire, Novateui and La Couieuse, Mr. Winkle and 
Mignonette. It had been confidently asserted that the last named 
wns Its good as, if not better .than, Peut-Etre; but it seldom 
happens that there are two wonders in a stable at the same time. 
Both Lemnos and Newry were giving Peut-FJtie 18 lbs., but 
despite such a disadvaulago in weight the splendid appearance of 
Newry gained him many friends. 

There is usually* a long delay at the start for tho Com* 
brid^eshive, and a good many horses are started on tho strength 
of toe chapter of accidents which may happen at the poet; 
but lliis year tho principal delay was in the weighing-out 
department. It was very late before tho numbers were hoisted: 
and even then the names of the riders were not exhibited 
at all. This w'ss a great disappointoient to a large number 
of racegoera, who habitually .back jockeys’ mounts, and re* 
fleets little credit on those who mau^ the detaib of business 
lit the hoadquai'ters of racing. No one, for instance, knew 
exactly who was riding Peut-Etre, whose trainer had some 
difficulty in securing a joekoy. As it happened, he was ridden 
by a comparatively unknown lad^ and this circumstance, had it been 
known, would have pri^bably driven the horse hack in the market 
several points. In ju-dice to the rider of Peut-Etre let us say that 
ho did exactly what ho ought to have done. All he had to do 
was to ait perfectly still and let his horse win, and this be did. 
Wo hav^ seen a Ounibridgeshire lost through a jockey heginoiDg 
to flourish about when the race was in his hands, but the M who 
rode Peut-Etre lost Tuesday attended steadily to his duty without 
nlaying any tricks or attempting any show. The race was set at 
lialf-post two. a convenient nour, but even then a grey base had 
spread over the fiat, and prevented the spectators in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the winning>post from obtaining any view of the eompotitors 
till they had fairly reached the crest of tho hill. We shall not 
attempt, therefore, to give any detailed description of the race, but 
we mav mention that, after an unusuallv short detention at the 
post, the stnrtex was enabled to despaten the forty-two runners, 
and, as wo are informed, on equal terms. We, like nine-tenths of 
the speetators, GOuld see nothing whatever of the race except in 
the last quarter of a mile, end then there was little to see ex^pt 
that it was all over. Peut-Etre had decisively bwten everything, 
and had only to go on at his leisure and pass the judge’s box two 
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lengths ahead of hia nearest opponent. Ijowlaoder made one grand 
struggle for the mastery at the top of the hill, hut the weight was 
too much for him, and'he waa not ridden out for a place. The 
place honours were ohtainod by two extreme outaidere. Chieftain 
and Lord Gowran, hut Lowlander and Aventuriere were probably 
second and third best in the race. Kh^divo and His ,Grace were 
among the first beaten, and it was such a case of hare and humids 
in the last quarter of a mile that a great number of horses were 
not unnecessarily pci*severod with. 


REVIEWS. 


GREEM ASI) GROSE’S IIUME.* 

T HK present editors of Hume’s Treatiw on. Human Nature 
*take a eomowhat peculiar course. They consider Hume to 
have been the last great Euglish |)hilosoj)her, and the study of 
Hume to bo R matter of exceeding iinportnuco. ihit his givatiiess 
consisUi in their eyes simply in the ihorough f'arlc.ssness with 
which ho carried out Lockoh principles till they hluod sclf-con- 
demned', and the important thing to bo known by studying him 
i.s the final reduciio ad ahmrdum of enijnric.il philosophy. Accord¬ 
ingly Mr. Green's introduction to theso Aolumea is not an exjKisi- 
lion BS we understund the term j for an expounder ia oiio who jmts 
himself, for the time at least, In the aulhor’a jilnce and tries to 
assimilate his thought that Jm may help others to assimilato it. 
What we have Imre is a controversial critique from the transcen¬ 
dental point of view. We have reasons which will presently ap¬ 
pear for doubting whether, even from that point (»f view, it was 
altogether ndvi.sable to do this particular jiiece of work. Apart 
from these doubts, Mr. Green seenw to have done it with much 
diligence and ability, and not without the true speculative faculty 
that sees through half-answers. It ia dangerous, however, to make 
sure that one understands another man's philosophical criticism, 
especially when one entirely disagrees with him on the funda- 
niental questions of pliihisophy. Seeing that wo have the 
misfortune so to disagree with Mr. Green, we think it best U* say 
at once that wo have often found his writing hard to undcrslami, 
and that it is very possible tliat in sundry jihicos we have misunder¬ 
stood him. Or rather let us siiy that the rot)t t>f the whole dill'cr- 
ence between the empirical and the tranBceudcniiil philosophv is 
in truth a misunderstanding not to be removed by argument. The 
discussion of all the disjmled points comes round to this at last. 
The transccndentalist says there mu.st bo an cxjdan.itiou of every¬ 
thing, and defies tho emj)iric to exjdtiin the nature of things. Ho 
ask’s:—‘‘Why do you not explain this and thatP You stand 
confused before the necessities of thouffht, ami I cannot umUjr- 
stand how you protend to get on by the mere light of linito exjieri- 
cnco.” Tho empiric answer.® to Ifiis ellect :—1 do not explain 
this and that hi?causo «l jjrt.qont 1 cannot; moreover, for all 1 
know, there may be no e\j)lanalion ni. all. If you a.sk mo wd»y 
Bomo thing.s appear at present inexplicable, 1 can* fudy say, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the ease, either that the question is unmeaning, 
or that I do not know; and if you find any .amusement in asking 
mo why I don’t know, and so on nd infinitum, you are verv welcome. 
In the mcantimo my I'mito experiiaico gives mo light enough to do 
my work by, and 1 le.t your necessities of thought tako care, of 
thcinselvcs.’’ From tho metcmpirical point of vii*w, the worth of 
empirical inquiry ia that it le.ads to glaring contra^lictions which 
drive one to tako retuge in tv.inscendenkil ways of thinking-, from 
the ciupirieal point of view, the worth of motempirical criticism is 
that it drives one to cast off all ronmants of met empirical 
thinking and confine oneself strictly to answering intelligible 
questions iu terms wavnmtud by experience, lluwevj'r, wheu 
we come to arguing in detail, tho fundamental opposition ia 
easily lost eight of or obscured; heiieo there is much con- 
l^usion and fighting Rt cross pnrposei?. One adv«;vs:iry challenge's 
another to prove eonie.thing wdiicJi is alleged by that other to 
bo above proof, or to disjin^vo something which is allegod to Ijo 
unmeaning: and they minutely criticize each other's solutions 
•without reflecting that they are spealdng of ditl'crent thinga all the 
while, inasmuch as they are hojailessly at variance us to the form 
in which tho problem should be stated. 

It seems to us that Jfr. (ireen's dialectic is not free from this 
kind of iiTolovance, which jjracticnlly amounts to unfuirues-s. For 
it is quite fair to put a question in your own way; but when a 
man tells you ho cannot answer it iu that w^ay^and goes on to put 
R question superficially like it in his way, it is not fair to com¬ 
plain of the answer he ultimately gets for being nu answer to his 
question and not to yours. Now Hume is, on tho whole, as c.xjjlieit 
as most writers in tolling us what sort of questions he does not 
mean’to answer. But Mr. Greens criticism often slide.s uncon¬ 
sciously from dealing with the suflicioncy of Hume’s ros>ilt3 as 
answers to llurao’s questions into dealing with their sutficicncy 
AS answers to Mr. Green’s questions. And, if not quilo fair to 
Hume, this is still less fair lo empirical philosophy, which now 
claims to explain dclinitdy imiuy things which Huuio could 
not hut leave indefinite, "and some things wliich he could 
not explain at all. It is curious that Mr. Greeu hikes no 
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notice whatever of these movlern developments, beyond a 
statement to tho effect tliat Hume’s followers have done nqthmg 
hut bijiit about tin; bush and attempt to escape from his conoUisioaa^ 
ond an obscure allusion to a “ rougher battery ” opened on popular 
psycdiokjgy by tho physiokigis^. For anything that appeajrs in 
the discussion, Mr. Green miriit never have hoard the names of 
llcrhert Spencer, Darwin, or JiOwes. As editor of Hume he is in¬ 
deed not bound to Ivnow more than 11 umo did; but as a controversial 
writer witli Hume for text be Blunds olherwiso. Probably he would 
cay that the empirical philosophers we havo nained have added no 
mil speculative dements to the dispute. Dut this is the very point 
which we call on Iho trunsccndentalists to make good. Of course 
wo are not surprised when iucoiujudent writers prefer marching, 
over the ground their enemy held the day before yesterday t<> 
atbicking tho position he holds to-day. Ilul we confe 3 ,s to some 
surprise when we iiiid n serious and corapetont person like Mr. 
G'l'een ov^en seeming to do such a thing. Not that w'o think it 
would be imposniblo to .answer a good deal of Mr. Groon’s criticism 
without going beYond Hume, though it would bo a delicate and 
diflieuU kisk. Alany objections ui’o, as wc luive said, only re¬ 
statements of the I’undainontiil differciice lietwecn the two ways of 
thinking ; ami at most of tho jihices where modem thinkers would 
call ill tho doctrine of evolution, wo conceive that Hume could havo 
said (if he did not actual] v sny):—“ This is one of tho things I do 
not ju-uteiid to explain. 1 do not say that there will not be an 
cxplaualioii of it some day.” Ami at such places wo should so 
far agree with Mr. Green as to think that Hume was perfectly 
right iu not attempting any explanation at the time, liowever, 
we can hero undertake no more than to state in our own way tho 
remaiks which occur to us on borae of Air. Green's arguments. 
We call find no room to deal wilh the introduction to the second 
volnino, which concerns the moral part of the treatise; nor do we 
much regret it, since the comlitioiis of ethical controversy are now 
so transformed by the theory of evolution that minute discutfsion 
of the older tbrms of empirical morality i.s not likely io be very 
jjrotitable for the future. AN'e will limt tnko 11 pa&.s.agc which 
iipju'urs to jmt Air. Green’s general h.ibit of tliinking in a fairly 
clear and compact form:— 

Tho (jiifirrt’l of the pliy-^iologist wiflt I lie iiiot.-iphytiioinTi i.R, in fact, tl in' 
to Mil {oiionaiiiu on flic part nl Ihc former, lor which the behaviour ol 

Knglisli “m(ta])liy''if inns,” in :iU< nijaiiig to .iS’^iiiiiliUo tlu'ir own procedure 
to that of the n.-itimil pltilo.soplier^, .'iiul t!ms to win tlio popular acccptunco 
wliieh alone can laiily loot lor, lia.s .‘ilfordi'd too inueh excuii*. The 
ipiehUon reullv nl is riol hetwei n two co-oulinato seienctfs, aa if u theoiy 
of the hunjjiu body wen; flaimiii^ aho lo lie a theory of tho Iminun wail,ami 
tlie thCoiy of till' Mini wen' resisling llic aggresnoii, Tho ipu\stion !•<, 
wlii^ther the coius'plions whii-li all the dcpartnientiil .scieneeaalike presujunise 
I’liflll have an aocoiiot given of them or no. For dispensing with .such an 
.'iCeouut ultogetlier (lilc bf;ing .slioil) there is much to be said, if only men 
would or could dLspen.s* with it; but the physiologist, when he clanns that 
his scionee should supersede metaphysie, is not disjumsing wilh it, but ren¬ 
dering it in a nrcposteiDus way. lie fiec’ouitt.s f/»r the fortnnl coiieeptuma in 
iu other word.s for thought as it is couimoii to all the seicnees, as- 
seipR'iii iijKin the arttecc’dent facts which his .sideiice a.scortnins—the facts of 
the animal organization. Hut Ihcxo conceptions—the relations of cause ami 
effect, &o. — arc neee'js.sry to constitulo the facts. They ure not an ex post 
J'urfn ititerpretution of 'thorn, but an intciin-etatioii without wliieh there 
would be no ascertainiihli! f:ictfl at nil. To tieeounl. for tlicin, thnreforc, ns 
tlie result of the faets is to proceed as a geologist would do, who Hhoiild treat 
lire ])rc!.s(nt conformation of the earth as llio n*sult of n oortain aeries of past 
events, and yet, hi describing these, should ns.sii.uc the present confoi'inutiun 
as a determining element in eacli. 

To Ijeuln with tho ond of this, tlm fiiinilGdne..^ not go on all fours, 
«.s imbed no physical simile in inotnjihysical mutters ever docs. It 
is inivd.' plaiiMbJc hy a tacit substitution of for t/m description 
of enr/i. Wilh the luiLer rending we c:in at once accept the pro¬ 
posed iihsurJity ns triio. The geologist must think and Bpenk 
in huigniige, nnd wo admit, or rather maintain, that tho pie- 
sent conformation of the earth fas we may practically call 
it) has been ft (leterminiug clement in the formation of language. 
If the earth were not what it is, man and lii.s language would not 
be what they are. Wc inu.st think of and describe the past world 
iu terms «)f the pnsent world. We cannot tell how it looked to 
its lords and musters the moimtrous efts, but only how it would 
hate looked to us if wo had been there to see. AVe cannot loidt 
forward or backward without carrying ourpresont organized thought 
with Our cdiiceplion of tho world before man existed maybe 
called a fiction in liurue’a sense, or, as Air. Lewes has it, an ideal 
construction; and yet it is true, for it accounts for our past and 

? i'eReiit cxjiericiiee, and enables us to predict futiiro exjierience. 

aking the siinile lima, we havo really dealt with Mr. Green’s 
main objection iu tho form of a particular case. For tho gist of the 
objection, as wo tnlfo it, comes to this—wo cannot state the facts 
of psychology on the empirical hypothiisis except in terms which 
are theuisel\ es didormiued by tho fools. This is perfeotty true, 
No empirical thinker will now deny that we inherit a nighJy 
organized mind, and that a great part of our thinking has been 
settled for tis by our ancestors, or, to spwik more accurately, by tbe 
mutual r-cactioijs of ancestral organisms and their environment. 
We profess only to <dve what may be called an historical account 
of the manner iu which our present habits of thought came to ho 
organized; and we admit that for tho'purposes of this account we 
must assume the popular belief in an external world. Thereupon 
the trau8cendentali.<^t turns round upon us and tolls us (as Mr. 
Green does elsewhere) that our world is “ an arbitrary fiction,’’ 
and our science “ a mere laimiago, well or ill constructed, but un¬ 
accountably and without refonce to things,” Ilaxing committed 
ourselves too far to ho fiightened hy epigrams, we reply that the 
fiction is in practice found to be useful. Moreover, the flctioii ia not 




arbitriiy, the triune® is well and nqt ill conitnicted, just in » ^ar 
as it is uonattuoted accountably and^nth reftrcnce to expenence. 
If we are asked why it occurs to us to aspame a real world, we caji 
only give another historteal answer. As a matter of ffljt, uian 
has for countless generations been a social anit^; and the nenef jn 
conscions life other than his own individual life, and con}«q«ontly 
in a real world common to his life and others—the world in which 
you and I get on together—^Is now deeply rooted in every man » 
mental organism. We frankly concede that it is impossible by 
mere force of logic to prove to any one that there is anything real 
outside his own mind. In short, assuming a real world, we claim 
to be in a fair way to show how our thought has become orga¬ 
nized in the world, and how the world, ns wo know it, is agiiiu 
modified by our organized thought. All this, os it seems to us, is 
rather beside the purely metaphysical question of the oxtonial 
world, save that it helps one to sue, ns Ilmrio dearly saw without 
our present helps, that the only rational form of putting that ques¬ 
tion IS the subjective one. The question, Do external things really 
exist ? or, Wiiy do things exist r is idle and uniutulligible; the 
question, What do we mean by existence or external rcaliti/ is 
intelligible. 

This last is, in truth, the question which Berkeley sot himself 
to answer, and went far towards answering rightly. Tliis ibcems 
the best place to say that we distinctly claim Jiurkeley as an em¬ 
pirical philosopher. Even Berkeley's notion of spirit is not a 
transcendental assumption, but somdhing which he thought he 
could find in experience. Mr. Green seems willing to let us have 
him, for ho speaks of Berkeley with very slight respect. He 
blames Berkeley (so far as we can understand) for not having 
•answered the other or wi’onglyput question j this \^o liave already 
pointed out as tho general form which transcendental criticism of 
empirical thinkers is apt to assume. In fact, Mr. t irecn n*])Katedly 
says in diflferent words that Jjocko, Berkeley, or Hume, as the case 
may he, does not assign any reason why there should be any order 
of nature or why it should ho wliat it is rather tlian anything 
else. For our part, we see no speculative w'ny to finding sucli 
I’easons, and we are content to say with Spinoza (wlnnn wo itlao 
claim as an empiric in’all material points) that the order of naliiro 
ns a whole is ultimate and iuexphcable. We have now liii-d to 
show in outline our general dissent from Mr. ({reen's mode of 
thought; and, having done so, we hope to bo the l»etler un<U‘r- 
stood when we go on another lime to more particular comment. 


SAMUEL LOVEL.* 


cookery may succeed at limes in skilful hands*, though It is hardly 
fair to coll result a biography. Mr. Bernard, however,'hn^ 
known Mr* Ijovcr for A good many years j he had token an interest 
in Irish novels and son^, and ho had been to America. With the 
qu'difications thus naively described he has nut together betweea 
tlu-oe nnd four hundred pages moru or less aistinctly referring to 
Mr. Lover. Wo will iiy, however iuadequatoly, to ^ve some ini- 
prepsion of tho n*suU. 

“ Samuel liOver was born in Dublin on the 24th of Febvuiity, 
1797.” That is the best sentence in the bvjk. It gives a relevant 
fact without snpertluinis verbiage; and wo doubt whether a 
Boswell or a Johnson could have moterinlly improved the state- 
mc*nt. The first tw*o cluiptei’s tell us that Lo\’er was a delicate 
and over-sensitive boy; and was therefore sent to live in a fanu- 
housc for a year or two at tho age of twelve. Here ho entirely 
i-cgaiiicd Ills strength, and w'as ever afterwards a healthy 
n»au. In these chapters Mr. Bernard has the advantage of a 
fact or two in Mr. Lover's reminiscences, which are not entirely 
swanintal, though they are pretty deeply imbedded, in some 
remarivs about Irish society at tho tiino of tho Union, about 
** Fighting FitzGerald ” and “ Tiger Roche,’’ and such worthies, 
■which are apparently introduced to I'omind ua that Mr. Lover was 
cither not. bom at the time described, or was too young to be in¬ 
terested in such scenes. Then, however, we come to tho most 
important three yeoi’s in Lover's life. He resolved to leave his 
fathers ofiico and to learn painting. Unluckily, all that Mr. 
Bernard can loll us about his nero’s proceedings is that he does 
not know precisely when Mr. Lover took this resolution—om» 
eison giving his age as sixteen, and another as tweiJly-thK>e— nor 
ow he lived, nor where. We do not even understand whether 
Lover left his father's house, or only his office. The safe con-* 

I elusion at wliich Mr. Bernard arrives is, that somehow or other 
Liner got emuigh to oat, or, to speak in Mr. Bernard's beautiful 
Ifiiigiuigp, to obtain that most agreeable illustration of the doctrine* 
i.f continuity—an unbroken succession of dinners.” Tho space 
which would have been occupied with young Lover’s adventures 
is therefore occupied by a long rhetorical description of tho- 
.■•if»toni.sliment which tho proceeding must have caused to the 
I'lder Lover, and by a dist'ussion upon Irish art in general. 
Lover, at any rate, bwamo by degrees a popular miniature*painter 
iu Dublin, and was introduced to good society. Moit-over he sang 
a song of liis own composition at the dinner given to Moore in 
1S18. He was encouraged to the performance, it seems, by 
cli.niipagno, and we suspect that the same influence must have 
sniuuhited tho applause bestowed upon a set of boyish veises=- 
begiuning 


W E know not how many of our readers will bo familiar with 
the namo of Samuel Lover, or will remember anything 
more than that he was the author of certain popuhir 8ong.«, and 
of a novel or two of what is called Irish humour. In addition 


to theso claims to reputation, Mr. Lover was also on in¬ 
dustrious miuiature-paiiiler; and for some time gave one ofUm.--e 
“ eutorittinmeuts,” after the precedent of Mathews, wliicJi have 
been popular both iu England and America. If such a man had 
been allowed to pass away without any record of his activities 
being preserved for the benefit of po.stcrity, we cannot say that we 
shomd Imve been sensible of a great literary void. Mon of liiglier 
ropufiition ore still in want of a biogroulier. Air. Baylo Bernard, 
however, is of opinion that a biograpliy is needed. Air. Lover, 
ho tells us, was a “poet, novelist, draniati.'rt, p.-iintor, etcher, 
and composer”; and this ‘^variety of gift” w’as'Mlie directest 
challenge to that division of hihour principle which forms the law 
of modem excellence.” It might possibly be said that the result 
of tho challenge was not favoiirablii to the challenger ; for 
Mr. Jjover can hardly bo described by bis wanuesL admirer as a 
leader in any depoi'tmont of artistic excellence. Air. Bernard, 
however, has his answer. Genius, ho admits, genmilly im¬ 
plies concentration. Bat it may also he “ difl’usive.’’ ‘‘ Po-wer 
may diminish with divowity, but it is a phenomenmi after 
all that only divides in its particulars to reunite iu its siuii. 
Such was the case with Lover.^’ AVo must admit that after some 


reflection ^ve ace unable to assign any meaning wlmtever to this 
remarkable sentonco. If it meant to say that a man who is a 
third-mto novelist, a third-rate poet, and a third-rate artist U 
thereby entitled to be called a firat-rate man of genius, the mean¬ 
ing would be obviously absurd. And yet we are unable to suggest 
any other meaning at all relevant to the question. 

The conclusion is, anyhow, that Mr, Bernard resolved to write a 
book. lie found, however, on inquiry that materials for it were 
wanting* Mr, Lover luid loft no letters, no papers, and no journal 
worth mentioning, and had oitly just begun to w'rito some reminis¬ 
cences of his chudhood. Mr. Bernard foiuid therefore that his 
whole materials reduced themselves to an article in the Ihtbliii 


Vniv&rsUy Magasinsf written a good many years before Air. 
LoVer’b death, another sketch by a connexion, making some re¬ 
marks upon tho article, the fragmonta^ reminiscences, and the 

domestic riiemoranda ” which he calls journals. In otlior wordti, 
ho had substantially no materials at all except an old magazine 
article, Mr. Bernard, however, was not to be daunted by such a 
trifle, “liis obvious,” he says, that tho documents uescribHl 
** required cousiderabte addition and connexion to give them tbo 
substanco and interest which a biography demands.” In other 
words, as Air. Bernard was determined to prepare a dish without 
any meat, he had to make it entirely of sauce. Such litertU-y 

* ThtUf^ of SmiKl Lmr, By Bayle BetnarO, London: Uemy S. 
King & Co. 1874* 


T’otlier day Jove exclaimed with a nod moat profound, 

and continuing in on easily imaginable strain. Loven* continued tu 
live in Dublin till 1833. Ho married in 1827; and ho became popular 
as a writur of small song's and stories. Mr. Bernard does not seem 
to know any particular tacts about this part of his oan-er; but lu* 
iills H good many pages by remarks upon tho Irish temperament, 
by a survoy of Insli songs in general, and some quointions from Air, 
I.over’s perforniniices in that line. Atone perlodf, indeed, Mr. Lover 
began to keep u hook iu which he entered (he smart aayings which 
circulated in Dublin societv'. yonie are old—as, for example, the. 
familiar story about Wolfe’s praise of Gray’s Elegy on tho night 
before his gieat victory; and we cannot say that any are very 
guod. Aloreover Lover was a member of a grotesque convivial clut, 
founded by Lever, the fun and facetiousness of which aro long since 
utterly dead. In 1833 tho miniature of Pagnuini, which he hint 
painted, had a great success at Iho Royal Academy, and this seems 
to have determined -Lover to niigr.ato to London. 

Here, us ho comes within reach of Air. Bernard's personal know¬ 
ledge, wo may cxpi-ct tho record to be rather fuller; hut, on tho 
whole, we hn v 0 rather less of his personal history than before. Two 
chapteraare eked out by a survey of Irish fiction, mailing us feel u 
guilty sense of ignuranco in regard to that unparalleled blaze of 
genius, wit, humour, and pathos which illumiiintod tho jiages of 
Misa Edgeworth, Ikuiim, Carleton, Griflin, Lndv-Alorgan, Msturin, 
ami others, but throwing very little light upon the author of J/tindy 
Amhj, VVe gain perhaps a fresh idea of what Mr. Bernard calls 
“the calofuctive depths of Celtism”; but we cannot at present 
eommimicfite theso new lights to our readers. AVo arc next told 
that Mr. Lover was very popular in society, and to illustrate tho 
excellencG of his conversation we are regaled with twv) specimens 
of his “ i*eady ploa8.intries,” not, wo are lianpy to say, tho nest, but 
llmso which u-cur to Mr. Bernard. A lady told him. that she 
.admired tho Irish .w much that she thought she was niennt for an 
Irishwoman. “Gross the Channel, nmdam,” he replied, “and 
millions will say you wero meant for nn Irishman.” Another lady, 
being complimented on the passion which she had thrtwn into a 
song, said that she was os cold as “ that maible ”—pointing to a 
mantelpieco on a summer day—“ and that’s cold enough,.! sup¬ 
pose.” “ Not always,” replied this brilliant wit, “ the tiro bos Mt 
to be lighted.” A few stories are thrown in of Dou^as 
Jerrold’s witticisms, of which wo can only say that, like most 
of Jerruld’s recorded witticisms, they show that an alternation 
of puna and sheer rudeness is often taken for ^^ruine humour. 
Jcrrold, for example, found a man reading a stupid poem at a club, 

. and dragged him up to its author, exclaiming, “ Air. So and fso, 
allow me tlie pleasure of introducing vou to your puhlic.” It 
would have been just as witty to say, “ Mr. So and So, you uro a 
fool,” though the rudeness was iulensitied by knockiug two 
people’s beads together. After a good deal about songs m 
general—“ songs,” w« are informed, “ mto their place in human 
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liistoi^ ’’“-and a brief notice of Mr. Lovur’itt pictures and publica" 
tions^ Mf 6 come* to the p^ of the history for which Mr. Bernard 
has proclaimed his special qiialihcations." Mr. Lovers eyes became 
and he resolved to incrwase his income by g:iviDg an “ enter- 
t^ment” Like other mon of greater reputation, he went to Ame¬ 
rica to perform, and, ns Mr. Bernard has also been in that rai'ely 
jisi^ country, there is a good excuse for accounts of its less 
jamiliar phenomena. Wo are told, for example, that Americans 
are hospitable, though externally cold, end that they have a char- 
actoristic humour, this staiemeut lamig illustrated by some 
of the usual facetim. At laat Mr. Lover gets to the Falls 
of NWara. Wo aro then duly told that so much hjus been 
said 01 these falls th.al Mr. Bo.rnard can .scarcely expect to 
be more successful in describing them; language, in fact, is in- 
ado^juate for tho purpose; they aro Lhorefore described once inoro. 
Wo aro reminded that we live in an age of science,” .and have, 
therefore discovered that ninety million tons of waler descend the 
falls every hour; and we are further informoil tluit .M. Bloudin evosh-d 
them on a rope, At last Mr. Lover rctuius to England, uiul the 
last twenty years of his life, in regard to wliicli oii« would ihiuli 
that the materhils must have been more iibanduul, arc sumiimrilv 
despatched in a short chapter—thtmgh even this diopter indudeM 
adong discussian us to the true definition and characteristics of 1 lie 
Irish lyric. 

A second volume is filled with somoaweepingis iVom Mr. Ijuvcr’a 
drawers, of wliidi wo shall only any lluit they may })oasibly be in¬ 
teresting to pconlo W'ho hold that Mr. Ijovcrwas a gi'eat writer, 
and that therelnre every scrap from Ida pen is worth roiuling. 
(hie other remark must bo added. The book ilsdi', cuusidered us a 
literary performance, is plainly ont' of those whidi ought never to 
have fieen written. 'Die style is pompous, and sometimes ungrainma- 
lical, and the substance is an incoherent mass of what may ptass for 
tolerable criticism. However, Mr. Bernard has a ]ieribc.t right to pub¬ 
lish a llimsy volume if he pleases. "Wo merely wish to protest against 
making poor Mr. Lover the excuse hir such a performance. To all 
appearance, he was a good, ainiablo, and hard-\vdirking man, who whs 
not, it is tine, a great literary light, but who certainly deserves no | 
blame for not excelling hi.s fdlow-eieaturcs more decideuly. liut ' 
when the few recorded facta of his Idstory are made the iiudeus 
for Biieh a perlbrraauco, it is impossible that a certain amount of 
undeserved ridicule ahoidd not no reflected on his memory. We 
have no reason to think that he was personally vain, or would 
have sanctioned such a use of his name. 'Ab a mutter of litei-ary 
morality, his presuniahlo intentions should have been respected; and 
Oft he left no matcriiUs for a biography, a liaieh nt production of 
this kind should not have been lacked on to his lum. A 11 that could 
be said about him might have been easily said in an .irticle not longe r 
than this review; and if such a noliie laid been prelixed to any of 
hiB works which may still be read, ample jii.stice would luivti bi en 
done to the subject, fliivgraphers have long been a nuisnnce, and 
the more flagrant cases of nmiecot'.‘'arv biogiaphy should be noticed 
witli tlie blame they deserve. 


SKKIM)IIM\S TKOTJ'Sl'ANT JB':V()].LT1()X.* 

T lUrt is another volume of the same series to which Mr. Oo\\s 
book on the Crvisadea belong?, [t htaits with the apparetil 
advantage that its author is known to have given sjjocial alt^'nimn 
to one part at least of live subject which ho has taken in hand. 
Mr. Seehohra bail studied the Oxford Keformers, though f(‘w could 
see any reason why ho called them tlio O.xfonl Beformers. The 
name gave everybody quite a dilfereiit idea of ibe subjoct of 
the book from wliiit it really proved 1 (* be. This fancy for 
giving queer names scorns still to follow xMr. .Scebohm. Wo get 
the Oxford ‘Reformers again, though Mr. Seebohm Joes once or 
twice show some little doubt whether they ought to bo called 
Oxford Reformers. And wo got other names which, as they aro 
used, are even less to the purpose. No one would quarrel with 
any one w'ho, once in a book, in a rhiUorical passagti, sjioke of the 
Papacy 118 ‘‘au ecclesiastical empire,” and the act of the nations 
which threw off its yoke as a “ revolt.” The phrases suggest a real 
and important analogy. The later spiritual dominion of Rome has 
much in common with the earlier temporal dominion of Rome, and 
thfllilmness between the two well expiessi'dby the words “ ecclo- 
siastical empire.” But the phrase is essentially a metaphor; it is 
esBoutially riietorical; .and no kind of phrase is less eiiiled to be 
used as a technical formula. Yet this is the w'ay in which Mr. 
Seebohm list's it. In p.ige after page wo hear of ‘‘ the eccltwias- 
tical empire ” and the revolt against the eccle.sinsticHl empire,” 
as Bet locbnical phra.ses, just as one speaks of “the Thirty lew’s’ 
War ” or “ the French Revolution.” Wo can fancy the residt in an 
examination, if one fell in with a number of candidates who liad 
beiai readini^ Mr. Seebohm. Even the title of the book is an 
example of tne same kind of thing. Why “ the Era of the Pro¬ 
testant Revolution”? No one would quarrel with tlie phm.so 
“ Protastant Revolution,” any more than with the phrase “ ecele- 
siasticjil empite,” as a rhetorical and metaphorical phraso Used once 
or twice in the coiu>o of a Ixiok. But it does not sound well for 
a title. Why not simply “ the Era ” or “ I'eriod,” or whatever 
word is best liked, of “ the Itelbrmation.” AVe have often had 
our laugh when people speak of “ the Refommtion ” in England 
as if it were a tiling which happenod in a dotinito year, as if the 

• The Proiettant Jiu'ohUon. By Frcikiic Swboluu. London: 
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(flianges which were the final result of thirty yeare of olumoB lMdk« 
wards and forwards were rU niadn by a single Ant of Pauflnisent, 
But the )tra or Period of the Reiuneoatiou is a plURMO^ whidi 
is perfectly intelligible, and which oan mislead nobody. It 
perfectly well describes a period of which the reformation of reli¬ 
gion was the main husincBS and the main result. It has become 
so completely a technical phiaae as to bo quite colourless and te 
comrait one to nothing. We fancy that a reasonable Roman Oatholk 
would use it without any scruple. But “ Protestant Rovolution ” 
has a twang about it; it has a big sound, such as might easily win 
a cheer in a speech; it is not nearly so well suited for a tocnuical 
phraso. Mr. 8 eebobm will perhaps say that by “ Protestant Re* 
volution ” lie means soiiietbing more than the more reformation oi 
religion, that he wishes to mark the spirit of the age of which the 
religious reformation was only tlio greatest sign. But the Era or 
I’eriod of the Reformation vvould bo understood by everybody to 
mean a good deal more than purely religious changes; and to our 
min<l the received and well-undersTood name does its work better 
t ban the new and somewhat startling phrase of tlio Protestant Revo¬ 
lution. < >ne dcHis not at first sight know exactly what is meant; 
;^ouut minds might perhaps be tempted to thinlc that by the Pro- 
tcstiuit Revolution was meant the Itevolutiou of 1688. But this 
way of speaking is characteristic of Mr, Heebolmi throughout. He 
is ibiid of putting everything in whet is meant to be a neat and 
])i(‘cise, a new and a rather startling way; but as with many 
atte'injits at exlremo system and precision, tho result is often by 
no means really so clear as ways ul apoaking wliicli do not in the 
way siijv^ertt elfuit. Wo got tired of Mr. Seebolim’s constant 
flivksioiis and analyses and short pointed eentonces. A simpler 
way of vvritinjj- would do the work a great deal better. Mr. See- 
bolnn’s colii-ague, Afr. ()ox, at least cames us along with him. 
Mr. Seehobm does not cai’ry us along with him, Iwcause he is 
always 8 top])itig ami pulling us up. All this makes the book 
somevvhfit niisalibfactory to road, aud it is made still more so by 
Mr. yeebobms alU'UipLs in the'CRrly part of it to go into a great 
many matters which w'eitj hardly needed for his subject, and 
wlilcdi he does not thoroughly understand. Wo do not know 
what his line of study mny have been besides those parte of his- 
I tory which hear upon “the Oxford Reformers”; but it is clear that 
1)0 has not that Kind of knowledge of mediaival history which 
\vas needed by one who undertook tho first part of the took, the 
introdiii'toiy part, containing tho four chapters headed “Tho 
State Ilf (Tin?t*>iidum.” Almost at the veiy beginmug, when 
Mr, Setboliiii ^u'es a picture of the gejieral stale of thing-ii at tho 
time that bis Hippo.^al subject opens, -we come across such a 
soiilenco .'13 tills, lie speaks of the Saracen conquest of JSpiiin, 

, liow' the Maluuueliius still kept CJraiiada, and tlion bo adds:-— 
hut rluM-knl in the W«>f, Muhnininoduii firms liad rcrmfly lioen 

more ,iml more upon ('hiwtcndom from flic Ko',!. Turkey and 
Ilnrnrai v hml I'jiUcn into thoir hands, and in 1453, i.c. in tlio lilVOiiu' of tlu* 
lathfis of tho men of the new era, Constantmoplo had been token l.v the 

Now such a confused phrase as “Turkey” falling into tho hands of 
Malumietan arms is almost worse than the talk te) w'hich we are 
used IIbout Fa^sai’ landing in England and the like. Then it can¬ 
not be said that all Tlimgary Ml into tho hands of the Turks, 
tlu)u;.di the greater part certainly did; but that was not till after 
the Turki.sh conquest of Constantinople and the Castilian conquest 
of Clranfida, while anybody who read Mr. Seebohm s sentence 
would fancy that it happened before thorn. This however may 
be only n. confused way of talking. But what aro wo to say to 
such a statfiuout as Ibis a few pages on ?— 

III ailditimi to tho narodiiai clergy, thorp were orders of monks. The two 
tliu'f of tlinn wore Jlu; rival orders of Dominican and Augustiuian monks* 
and in must towns there were one, two, or half-a-dozon monaeterlea and 
cKii'-ters. So niimernus were the monks that they Mvitrmcd everywhere, and 
hiul hocomc, hy the favour of the Topes, more important and powerful in 
many ways than the panx’hial clergy. 

Now is it possible that there can be any man who thinks himself fit 
to write about the ecclesiastical history of tho middle ages who really 
thinks that tho Domiuienns and Augustinions wore 3 ie two chief 
orders oi monks ? A very strict censor might quaiTel with calling 
I either of these orders monks at all; but,without going so deep as that, 
does Mr. Seebohm mean Austin Friars or Austin Canons P Has 
ho m'vev heard of the Benedictines, the Cistercians, or, to get 
among d friars, the Franeiscans ? It is possibly because Savonarola 
was a Dominienn and Luther an Augustinian that the historian of 
the Protestant Revolution thought that those two orders must 1 ^ the 
two chief orders. Then, what is meant by monasteries and cloistera P 
Is ho thinking of the u«o of the German word Klosterf but in that 
case “ Klohlor ” simply means the same thing as monastoiy. And 
what is meant diit'ctly after by saying that the clergy “ alone bap¬ 
tized, they alono married people (thougli they umoarried them¬ 
selves), they alone could grant a divorce ” P Hoes not Mr. Seebohm 
know that, setting aside the possible newer of the Pope to do any¬ 
thing. ihei-e was, under the system of which he speaks, no power 

anywhere of granting a divorce, in Hie usual sense of that word_ 

that is, the dissolation of a marriagft allowed to have been v^d 
when contracted P Presently we road:— 

'^ere W.VS yot another most numeroui and most important ctasw tfflfteted 
by feudRlwm—the pt-Hsantry. The ixsaaants, under the feudal evstem, wets 
more or loss reduced to a condition of vafcealago or serfdom. 

Docs Mr. Seebohm really think that viwsalnge and serfdom are the 
same thinjr, that a Duke of the Nonnans, for iiistorice, was a serf 
of the King ot the French P But this strange confusion runs 
throygh sU Mr. Seehohm’s book.* IJo is always talking about 
feudalism and serfdom as if they hod sometbing di rectly to do 
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nitli one Motto. Indimotly, no doubt they bed a good deal to 
do with one aoothsr; is, tbe state of tUis^ whicn we vaguely 
mQ ibudalisin undoubtedly tended to jpusb down the free peasant 
into a seif. But secfdoiii and the feudal tenure of lands have really 
nothing to do with erne anothor. Yet Mr. Seebohm throughout 
bis book speaks as if they were the same thing, for instance, in 
p. 49 r lie says:— 

tJnder the feudal law tlie feudal tenants might not leave their land. 

And we see directly that by feudal tenants Mr, Syybobm means 
villains. Presently ho adds:— 

By the Umo of Henry VII. feudal servitwlo or villciiugc was at un end in 
England 

It most certainly was not at an end, though no doubt it ceased to 
be of any great importance or to affect any large olaa-s. 

But we might really have expeetted that Mr. iSeebohm would Imve 
had some notion of the nature of the Empire. All that ho has to 
tell US is:— 

Tlie German, or, as It callod itself, “ the Iloly Roman " Empire, w.'is a 
power which belonged to the old order of things. Like Hie Pope of Krnne. 
the Emperor considered himself as the head of Cliristondom, lie culled 
himself “CaajaT," and“King of Romo”; utid, us yucce&ior to the Roraun 
Empire, which the Germans had conquered, claimed not only a feudal eliiel- 
toinship over natbns of German origin, but nI?o a smt of vague sovereignty 
over all lands. As the Pope of Home was the spiritual head, »o the Ennuuur 
considered him^lf the temporal head of all Christian people, ’ 

Does Mr. Soebohm know of anybody earlier than the son of the 
first Buonaparte who was ever called Iving of Itorno i' And really 
the distinction between a King of tho Koinaiis and an Emperor 
is not so mysterious but that it may bo iindorstocxl by an ollort. 
Directly after thj.s, Mr. Seebohra tells us that “ »Swit?erhmd had in¬ 
deed severed herself from tho Gorn inn Empire.” Tho time when this 
happened is not told us, but from another p.ass.age it is plain iluiL 
Mr. Seebohm thinks that tho Forest Cantons threw olf their con¬ 
nexion with the Empire at the lime of Morgiirten. Hero is 
Mr. Seebohm’s history of Switzerland:— 

A» early os the fourteenth century the Swiss ponsants in tliu I'oiO'it 
Cantons had rebelled and thrown off tlie yoke of tln ir Austri.in fvud.il kirds, 
and when the latter joined in a comnum cause against them, tho Swiss were 
victorious in the battle of Morgiirten, 13It;. The Swish had iinuieily be¬ 
longed to the German Empire, and had the Empire done jujtieo between 
them and their loitls they would have been glad eiiougli to reniaiu free 
pea.sanl3 of tho Empire; but as the Einpiro lulped their hmU inste.ad of 
them, they threw off the yoke of the Empire. They ivero sotm joined by 
other neJghbouving cantons, and their dag, with itK while cross on a red 
ground, became the flag of ii new nation, the Swis^ confederacy, with its 
motto "Each for all, and all for eaeli ”—a nation of fice ])e(i'.:iiil.s, Icliing 
out their sons os soldiers to liglit for gay, and, al.is, not alway.i on the side 
of freedom I 

Mr. Seebohm may possibly, like Sir AValter Scott, fancy tliat every 
Duke of Austria must be Emperor, and that every Emperor must 
bo Duke of Austria, and so I'eel a little puzzled at the sight of 
Emperora or Kings and Dukes of Auslria who were by no means on 
tho Dost terms, lint it so happens that for a long timo the Confede¬ 
rates wore on the best of terms witlr tho chief of the Empire of which 
they still were membovs. Not even the legend of Tell liimself can 
bo BO far from tho truth as Mr. Seebohm'sflaviug—wdum. according 
to all Uie rules of language, ho must be spuakiug of Ihi' Eorest Can¬ 
tons Bpcciiilly—that “ the Ijupire helped their ioi’ds,” and that they 
threw off tho yoke of the Empire. Iln.s not Mr. Seohobin rcud 
how one of tho alleged causes which led the Confederates into the 
Bmgundian war was obedience to the bidding of “unser 11 err 
der Kaiser,” oven though that Emperor was the Austrian Frede¬ 
rick the Thu’dl' Mr. Ideebohm too seems to think that the Cou- 
foderacy was wholly made up of “free peasants.” Fancy tho 
feelings of a patrician of Bern or Ziirich on finding himself si't 
down as a member of such a class. All those how'over are at 
most popular confusions which do not directly bear on Mr. 
Seebohm^s immediate subject, and which he might have avoided by 
sticking more closely to that iuimediato subject; but wo are 
amazed, when wo get within his special time, to find tho wortliy 
Netherlander Pope Hadrian tho Sixth set down as a Spaniard. 

Wo have used up nearly all our space in speaking of parts of Mr. 
Seebohm’s book which do not b^r on his immediate subject, 
but we think that we have said enough to show that ho is hanily 
a trustworthy guide j that ho has, to say the least, undertaken 
to treat a subject without Imving thoroughly mastered it. We 
have read through tho later part as well as tho earlier, and we 
have looked specially to the part which concerns England. What 
strikes us there is tho extreme lueagreness of the account 
which Mr. Seebohm gives of the English Heformalion. Wo 
hardly reach ^ the stage at which we con begin to talk of 
accuracy or inaccuracy, there is so very little matter of any 
kind; yet the space which Hr. Seebohm has given to a long 
extract from Mr. Froudo describing the death of Sir Thomas 
More would have given room, if room was what was needed, 
for explaining a groat deal wluch Mr. Seebohm has slurred 
over. StiU, that we may not part on alto^thor bad terms with 
Mr. Seebohm^ we will end with an exti^t which puts forth a great 
tjniih plainly enough. At the beginning of ^e of his last Kap¬ 
lers ho put* the warning, “ We ought never to foiget tliat the 
Boman Catholic Church of our own times i^ in fact, a n^ornicd 
Church, as well os Protestant Churches.” One of the neatest 
source* of popular error is identifying the modem Koman Catholic 
syatem, as fixed and stiffened at the Council of Trent, with the 
aystem of the mbdimval Church before the Befonnation. Against 
tfjis pnor the words of Mr. Seebohm may serve a* a useful 
proteit* ... 


HIKAYAT-I-ABDPhr. VH * 

^HERE is a certain class of Indian journdjat* who are tito 
•A. fretting because we cannot get a frank and decided expototiiQA 
of native wishes and ideas. We nught, they aay, meet with 
startling revelations. Wb should see a foreign rule paiat^ in ito 
true coloars, with tlie light nieces til dark, gnd the ^wlows made 
u tritie darker; diificultioe oi administration might, however, vanidh 
under tho process, and financial problems would be triutopbantiy 
solved. It is admitted by these wnriters that our self-lcn<e might be 
wounded, and that we should find out that India is not to begoyenwid 
by tiowery minutes and laudatory BUio-bopks. But, at some loss lOf 
nkional vanity, we should know how wo had faded in spite of 
oxcelleot intentions, why wo manufactured sandals that alwim 
pinched the wearers, how completely we misunderstood the 
uriental teiuperamunt, how wrong we had been in prematui^ 
forcing on tho natives our insular maxims and our rigid rules, w 
short, We might be lucky enough to secure a gonuino political 
treatise which should somehow combine the minute knowledge nf 
Abul Fazl w'ith tho coiidonaed tliought and tho pregnant maxiia* 
of Tacitus. These hopes will cerUiiuly not be realized by Uie 
publication of the memoir before us. ’i*et it is a novel, amusii^, 
and an interesting book. The author wus a Mtiiommodau, bom ti 
Malacca in 1797. His falhoc onme from the Deccan, or li^outhem 
India, and his grandfather was a pure Arab of Yemen. liis 
mother was a Malay. Besides tlw Malay huigua^, wliicU he 
spoke from his childhood, he became a proficient iu Urdu or Hin¬ 
dustani, in Tamil, one of the Dravidian languages, and iu Aitihic. 
lie also appears to hare acquired some knowlod^ of English, la 
1843. being then forty-six years of age, ho wrote his atitobiogrtiphy, 
and ne died about twelve or fourteen years afterwanls, at the 
ag(3 of fifty-eight or sixty. Tho work has been given to the world 
with a copious eomnieiitary on the sayings and doings of the 
author, by Mr. d. T. Thomson, who had known Abdullah in the 
Straits Settlements. Of the worth of his notes and explanations 
we shall presently speak. As regards Abdullah liimseltV 'we must 
at once state our belief that his disclosures will not make the task 
of governing our Orieulal dependency one whit easier than it has 
been. He has not conveyed to experienced administrators any 
clue which ihev had not obtained previously, nor has he presented 
them with striking and original suggestions us to the proper mode 
of tiixin*^ aliens, or of usiug a giant's strength with equity and 
moderation. But his memoir aboundfl with genuine native proverbs 
and apt local illu&trations. Several of his portraits of person*, 
obscure or emiuoni, are ailmirable. In spite of some exaggerations, 
which are too obvious to deceive, an air of earuestuess and truth¬ 
fulness pen Mes tho whole memoir. And in his remarks on new 
discoveries, sciontitio appliances, and Eiu’opwin skill and rwoiuces, 
there is a ntuvet^,Q. Bnuplicity, and a candour which at times 
remind us of Herodotus. He appoans to have been both a kind 
lather and a good hiisbaud, and he shows a toleruihm on religion* 
matters which, for one uourished in an ntmospbero of bigotry and 
fiin.aticifira, is as praifceworthy us it is rare. 

The youth of Abtiulhih was spent pretty much like that of 
young Mussulmans in genenil. He was under the dominion of a 
father who certainly never forg-ot one of Solomon's excellent 
maxims, and of a preceptor who vied with or outdid Cb'biliu* 
and yqueeis. But it w’os a proud day for young Abdullah when 
lie dr(;w out correctly, and without supervihiou, a bond for a sum 
of 300 dollars duo from his father to a Ohinese merchant. In 
Eastern countries, we should explain, practice in forms in use in 
legal and mercantile business is part of the scholastic course. 
To draw out a quittance, a loose, a mortgage, a petition asking 
for employment, a ‘letter of thanks or congratulation, is in 
indigenous institutions as much a part of the regular worii as are 
Crook lambics nud Batin hexameters at Eton or Harrow. From 
this time Abdullah’s destiny was fixed. Ho taught languages, and 
he drafted letters and papers. He was witness to the occupation 
of Malacca by tho English, to the subsequent entry of the Dutch, 
and to their abandonimmt, of the sottlement at the close of tho war. 
His capacity for business brought liim in contact with councillors 
and governors, captains of ships, preachers of religion, octh'o 
police magislraios, and hectoring town majors. Some of his 
porlraitSj if not absolute photographs, aiv3 quite equal to passjiges 
lu Jltulfi Saba, and ai’e IsHtur than the recent Diary of the Shah. 
Colonel Farqulmr, tlie Covenior of Malacca, is described ns a man 
of good parts, and of an open hand, who was accessible to every one, 
and who made no difference between rich and poor. Ue appears to 
have boon one of those adiuiidstrators who carried out literally Sir 
John Malcolm’s maxim of ‘‘opening to suitors the four doors of 
the house.” Sir Stamford Rofiles is depicted in the same light. He 
was courteous, thoughtful, a uaturalisl, well versed in the Malay 
language, and very inquisitive about native customs amt habit*. 
His physique is describtti with a minutesess which would be 
offensive were it not for the good intention* oad the evident 
sincerity of the writer“ His brow was broad; the sign of lar^ 
hear^uess. His head betokened his good underetanding; his 
hair, being fair, betokened courage; his eais, beiBg large, be¬ 
tokened quick benriug; bis eyebrows were thick, and his left eye 
squinted a little ”; and so on fur half a dozen more lines. Liml 
Minto, who was Governor-Qeneral of India, and visited Malacca 
when AbduUah was about fifteen, was at first sight disappointing. 
The author had looked for a man of high stalnre, lordly bearing, 
and gorgeoua diess. lostoad of this he saw a man step atiio^, 
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uikder th« tw of wly> wm “ middle-agod, Ihin in body, of ! 

soft- siaauiei^ imM ivrmt countenanco ” but so slotr were h» I 
he could not carry twenty or thirty 
HoWonrery lihe Goremor-Oenenl seems to We won 
% hii manners and address, though he wore Only << a 
blm trCnsers the seme, nor was there anythingf peculiar.” 


Of the leading men, with the exception of Sir Stamford Raifles, 
hoho dared “to grasp hie hand“ they took oil* their hats and 
Wt their bodies.” 

« But every one was not kind and courteous like these mighty 
potentates. And the peculiarities of a certain Mr. H., ti colotiel or 
commandant of Sopoysnsupply *1*® materials for a very difi't'veut 

S icturo. ^ This person was ** of a very mischievous and wicked 
isposition.” lie made his dog cat^h vagranU. lie set little hoys 
to nght for coopers until they got swbllou faef's and bloody iioros : 
and wicked Isas, who ran away from school, nttraclud by th 'se 
coppers, collected there to spar, to the great leiror of reapcictahli! 
people. When tired of miniature pri/.e-flglita, ho indufvd all 
Malacca to begin cwk-fighting; and then he let out ducks into tlio 
sea, chased them with dogs, or fired at them with ball cartridge. 
Ae a climax of iniquity he appears to have anticipated J furlingham, 
for “ he bought wild pigeons^ and when he was standing ready 
with his gun, ho ordoivd his men to let them Iodso nm* by one 
for him to fire at. Thus some were struck and fell deiid, othna 
flew away.” Also ho shot apes, which, by tlio way, ho wuuld 
have done at bis life’s peril hiiJ th(*re bt'uo a colony (d' llindoLis 
at Malacca. He squandered money amongst minions, and was a 
8 cem}> of a gimtlemnn.” Wo regret to say that idle subalterns at 
a louse cud, in isolated rniitonments, mav Jinvu done tliis KiJid 
of thing, Jh\ Milne und Dr. Morrison, of tin. l.uiidon l\Iisdon 
Society, wore great rontrasls to this “scanij).” The ibnnrr 
“had the deportment of a gentleman.” “ J'ivon in nugi-r liis 
countenance gleamed with mildness.” Tho only fault of his col¬ 
league, Dr. Morrison, was that ho wore the (’hine.se dre.ss, douhtlc.^s 
to facilitate intorcourso with men of that nation, and that “ no ono 
could have taken liini for a white man.” A I tutch Socrotary u.auiLd 
Maunboor {Query Mynheer ?) had a pestilent aelivity and a iniinia 
for upsetting all that his predecessors had done. He sent some 
people to g»U)l for digging new wills or building new houses, lined 
othors for leaving rubbish or dead mts and fowls in front of their 
houses, BO that, when tins lu'iiveSucretary turned out, ‘‘the stn-.'t 
would be chock-full of sweepers, making tiinuiltuous noise's.” No 
wonder that “ all races cursed hi n, and culled him bad names.” 
We much fwvr tlmt tl\eliko has befallen active (’IncfOmmissioners 
of Works, vrstrymen possessed Avith a noble rage for sanitation, 
and heads of Local Hoards. Then thorn was a wonderful doetiiv 
who “ had a timber fool joita-d to his leg, buL his knee \mis the 
same as oura,” and ho performed on \bdullah i.n operation which 
reads like tapping for the dropsy, and uliieh resulted in a eoiiijilci' 
euro. A certain lieutenant, who wa.s employi'd in making a chiirt 
of the coast, is deseribeJ as “ainiahle and willml clover, ' and 
“ not in any way like the usual clas.s of sailors, rough, wicked, and 
drunken.” *Anollior luisnioiiary “had not tho tone of a elergynian," 
which the autlior explain.'^ by piying that lie had m,t the po]i-<li 
of J)r. Milne and Dr. Mon-ison, He smiled ])erpottirillv, imd would 
wear spoctfielo.s, but, by reason of his bad memory," Im nmu' 
8 UC<X'e,atid in miisle.ring tho .Malay tongue. 'I’hoiigh lie could read 
tho characlevs, when “ you asked him the me-aning, ho did not 
know, and when lie spoke, his meaning eojild ii. t e,\en bo 
guo.«i 9 od.” All these portraits show diseriiniiiation of eliaracter. 

If the judgments or .\bdullah on men .show a li\ely and minute 
obsomtion, bi.s accounts of things are not h\s.s gv.iphie. Tim 
mysteries of Hindu ciuste astonished and repelled him more than 
would bo the case in u Mussulman boru and educated in any part 
of tho Indian Peninsula. A deiaclnuent of Sepoy.s loneheil at 
Malacca on its way to .lava, and in n description maik'od by some 
exaggemtioos, but full of lively incidents which will bo recog-ni/i'd 
as true by those acquainted with Hindu tenets, ho tells us how 
some Hindoos would not cat in tho presence of spootatoi.s, or 
would cast their food away if you went too near it; how they 
stood in tho water up to their w'aists, bowing, and muttering, and 
counting on their fing^ors; how splendid was tho appearance and 
odmiriime tho disciplmo of some three hundred Mussulmans wlioni 
by the descidption wo take to have been high-bred Irregular 
Uttvalry from Upper India; how big bullocks never moved a 
musolo when huge cannon went off close to their cars; how the 
horses of the cavalry olxiyod the sound of the trumpet and 
manoeuvred of their own intelligence; and how,at tho close of 
tho parade, English olHcers amused theinselvc.s and others by 
laaping their horses over fences “ seven cubits high,” Unluckily, 
the novelty of these sights was followed by a great rise in the 
prico of provisions. Throe egga wore sold for two or one 

shilling. Fowls rose to a rupee n piece, and the “ mud tihh in tlm 
creeks, in all their lilthinoss,” wore finished.^ .M this time Lord 
Minto inspected the gaol, and was so liorritied at seeing the in¬ 
struments of torture left behind by tho Dutch that‘‘ho gloomed 
heavily, and, spitting,” ordered them to bo burnt, lie also luadu 
such a change in peu^ discipline that gaol, instead of balng “ such 
A place as hell is,’‘became cue which some men liked or had no 
fear of, openly saying “ This is no punishmont.” Abdullah, however, 
is careful to tidd that he has no sympathy with such foolish notions, 
os “incarceration is in itself a punishment, and the gaol a place of 
infamy.” 

Genain aborigines knotm as tbo Orong Laut appeared to the 
author in their true chatacter aa rank pirates, with their cutaneous 
diseases snd ^thy habits., They wore pxport divers, and had no fear 
of sharkv’^hicb Mi ware pirates bke themselves; but, oddly enough, 


tbey did not claim kindred with tilgem, obe of 
lately carried off the uncle of one of the parfy. [ ^ 

these wild men, like the Jamaica negroes, had b6CjdBl»o^.sa^^ 
in the water that they could defy the shark in his own 
The lajing of tho foundation of the Singapore Institute is 
described, with tbo ceremony of burjing gold and s4vet fe. 
the ccutro of the first stone. In endeavouring to stafe the causes 
of an eclipse according to Hindoo notions, the biograpber has 
fallen into an error which the editor has failed to detect. Popular 
belief said that tho moon wivs eaten by a snalje, and the word ruh, 
says Abdullah, in the language of Ilindostan xn^ns Snake. 
Abdullah boa hero evidently got a confused notion of the demon 
Uahu, who, according to Hindu mylholoj^, periodically en¬ 
deavours to swallow the moon. But in tr^ng to discredit this 
and other idle intorpndations and to give the true cause of such a 
plicnonienon, Abdullah found, he tells us, that his endeavours were 
like a “ pot of fnwh water poured into the sen; it also became ^It, 
and my instruction had no result.” There are several other pithy 
proverbs familiar to the Malays scattered over tho memoir, which 
bear a family likeness to the sayings of Oriental writers of fables. 
Pufrei*3 are described as grasshoppers, who, in the place where there 
are no vultures, “ are their own Irumpeters, and call themselves 
vultures.” Ill-nature is worse than a cutting instrument, fpr 
“ knives and clu*ppers may be blunt, but the mouths of mankind 
are \cry sharp,” Again, by “a blue drop (i.e. a drop of indigo) 
spoils the milK in tho pail,” wo are to understand the spread of 
contamination; and the old proverbs of the Kthiopian's skin and 
tho loopard’.H spots np[i(i;ir thus in the Malay veraiou, “ If a crow 
w’tTo to bathe in attar of rosos and to be fed on amborgris and 
musk, it would not make its lealhers white, but black they would 
remain.'’ 

AVo should have been glad to award an equal nioasuro of praise 
to llic editor for his share in tho W'ork. But truth compels w to 
stale tlmt hi? tieus mi politics are superficial, his reasoniug dia- 
jointod, and liis remedies silly. Tho translation is disfigured by 
j-langy e.xpivssloiH at whitli Abdullah, who wus something of a 
jmvist, "would have lieon much slmclicd. Tho Greek proverb seoma 
to us quite in point:— 

■jToXXoi fiaOfirni y'JuVr.Ji'fi; ui’arnfaXtiii'. 

The relative po.-ition of tho GrieiiUil and tlio European inleHoct 
has ill this book been inverted, und it only remains for some 
native AlunsUi or Pundit to coiupm'e a troutfso to show ns how 
incoherent though Is and nimbi ing annotations luny bo ciuiiputiblo 
with tlio letters F.R.H.S. There arc plenty of tirades about oiU* 
misgovernnieiit of tbo East, and in one passiigo tbo East India 
(jompaiiy is describid ns iii.ado up of Bndicals and Demomts. 
N'ow tho old Direeturs, \Nith many political \ivtues, had some 
I faults, but tlioy m-ver erred on tlm hide of haste and doniolitlon, 

I They wore sti-ady (‘ons^rvutives in adniinistivitioii, and, ns all 
j who have sludied their history know, londt>r to a fault where cx- 
I i.'ting customs und nulivo jirejudicea wore concerned. Tho follow- 
I iiig remarks on tho members of the Indian Civil Service need no 
! comment. l'\u' h iiy gnice, eh'gant diction, and polished cntioisni, tlio 
i passage iiiiglii. have, been envied by the editor of the 
LVr-e/^''flity are uarrow’-mimled, perverted, and jaundiced, 

! snpei’itileiidiLg no>e-grlnder'i, termed members of tho Civil Serviee.” 
i Jkit wlml, indeed, can be expected of men “ whose real capacity 
[ eurjth's them for the most part to porfimu routine duty,” and 
j w'lio were '-iirpriseil in tJio Mutiny “ liljo the rovellei-s of JJubylon 
! by f’\nis” ? 

j *'I'ho cures which Mr. Thomson suggest.s for those and othoT 
; ciils are n.s ivomleiful n.s hi.s Hlrictiirc.s. Ladies ought to marry 
‘‘odiicaled natives,” .and gentlemen ahoiihl form “similar cuu- 
nexiona”; and, “the bond of sympathy being thus practical, the 
sujterior mind of tlio while would enormously inereiiso its 
functions.” This is tlio way inuttors were excellently uniunged in 
Now Zealand; and .so forth. Then wo nro informed that liass and 
A Use])]) have a great deal to answer for in destroying tho morale ^ 
of tlio Indiiiii army. Beer mokes tho system inert and obest', and 
predisposes to fevi'f. It i.s also detrimental to sound habits and to 
solf-respect. Mr. 'i'hom.son siip^iorts this powerful ronsoning by 
.an interesting anecilote of a Euivmenn wno always hndeeooly 
following him with a ihrec-rlozen chest of beer when he left his 
homo. Unfortunately, tlio ofi'ect of this damaging piece of evidence 
is slightly mari'ed by the admission that the gentleman was not a 
soldier at all. Bui Mr. Thomson is still quite ready to “ vote that 
the beverage be abolished from the Indian army.” In other ye- 
siiccts the editor does not seem very highly qualified for his task. 
A liiilo care and researcli would have cleared up some names or 
allu.«ions in the biogmphy which have been left obscure, though wo 
readily admit that imtives have a great talent for comiptlng 
or disguising Anglo-Saxon phraseology. What Abdullah cotdd 
have meant by iLio Hindoo year Maiimada and the month Ps^ 
tasaia, to use his own stylo, “ cannot be conceived, oven in 
a dream.” But Mr. Q'homson might have known that a cele¬ 
brated collection of fables is not tho Pmjntmtlaymff but the 
Pancha Tantra; and the Mabommedan version of the saine,' which 
has no doubt got into Malay, is Kalila wa Dumn/r, and nqt QftUUt 
(hm Demina. AVe should also like to have some other authority ^ 
for tho existence of “ moose deer,” which we thought peefidiar to' 
Canada and North America, in the Malay peninsula. Hr. Thomson 
further speaks of iSir Benjamin Malcolm, as Kecorder of the Straits 
Settlements. The gentleman intended is,no doubt Sir B. M^n, 
afterwards one of the'Puisne Judges of the old SupTSiQe Gouxt at 
Calcutta. Ihit Mr. Thomum has ;nev6r read, or, if he has, has' 
managed to fsiget, the elegant inscription on this Jadgeh tomb 
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wldeh was written by his Mend and contemporary, Lord Macaulay. 
It has been published in Macaulay’s miscellaneous writings^, to¬ 
gether with the epitaph on Metcalfe, and the inscription for I^ord 
William Bentinclrs statue. Still these blunders and tbe editor s 
disjointed style do not extinguish in us all sense of ^titude to 
- him for giving us the perusal of an original and tnithlul autobio¬ 
graphy which is more amusing than many tales of fiction. 


GKIGER'S PEEP AT MEXICO.* 

T hat part of the North American Continent to which 
Nature has been most kind was tho lii'st to be conquered by 
European adventurers three centuries and a half ago; and the sort 
of civilization which they founded Bcenis likely there first to dewiy. 
In Mexico, as well as iu Peru, the Spaniards amved nut in tile 
character of colonists, but in that of invaders and supplanters, 
taking possession of wealthy and populous native realnis. In 
Mexico, and likewise in Peru, the inherent vices of Spanish rule, 
both political and ecclesiastical, have resulted at times iu a worse 
anareny than has raged in other Sjmnish American States. 
Promises pf amendment, as bondholders have proved to their cost, 
are frequent and emphatic in proportion to thoso financial needs 
which aftbrd a fair measure of the civil disorganiwition. Perhaps 
tho best that can as yet bo safely asserted of the progress of actual 
improvement in those countries is tho fact that railways liavo boon 
constructed to their chief cities? by (Joinpanios of foreign share¬ 
holders. This pledge of social order and prosperity, as many 
English men of busiiiesa were not long since disposed to regard it, 
may be admired from tho port of Vem Cruz to tho capital of 
Mexico, along a line which aces groat credit to modern enginoeriiig 
skill. The city thus approached is a very grand and beautiful city, 
inspito of much that is squalid about it, like a robo of rich brocade 
with a ii-ain draggled in the mire. A traveller from Europe, entering 
tho country on tne Atlantic side, might, if so inclined, remark little 
to disturb his mood of complacent approval. But then lie must not 
ask questions of any foreign residents m Mexico; aud ho must go no 
further firom the capital than a jaunt to the palatial castle of 
Chapultepec, the Ihnno of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the shori's of the 
ad jacent lakes, or possibly even an ascent of Popocaiapetl. That 
is what he might call a “Peep at Mexico”; but Mr. Geiger, 
though ho was only live weeks in tho country, took more tlnm a 
poop at its front door and front parloui-. lie went in by its hack 
door at Manzanillo, on the I’acific coast, aud travelled through the 
neglwtdd western provinces and the unsettled districts of the in¬ 
terior-unsettled iu a (lifierent stiuso from miinhuhited. Making 
his way to the capital by a tedious route through the States of 
Golima, Jalisco, Guanajuato, and Queretaro, he saw much and 
lieard more that is unpleasant in the manners and institutions of 
this troublous raw Itepuhlic. Ho felt indeed, in his very hones, 
the intolerable condition of the roads, which he denounces by 
almost every epithet that expresses tho oxtrome of hatred, as 
wretched, barbarous, cruel, horrible, murderous, dialxilicnl, and 
fiendish. Under these circumstances, it must bo some consolation 
to him to liave formed a theory which re fern all that is amiss to 
one malignant agency. It is the Koiiian Catholic priesthood that 
must here answer for all. 

Tho journey of Mr. Geiger from the western to the eastern side 
of Mexico was mainly coincident iu direction with that of a lady 
two years before, whoso South htf lEcat experiences and obser¬ 
ve t ions lately composed an entertaining volume, profiicod with an 
introdiiclioii from her near relation, Canon Kingsley. She W'ds 
in the country a longer time than Mr. Geiger, and iu tho 
Mndiig and early summer, from March to tho middle of June. 
Tile middle portion of her route, between tho towns of Guada¬ 
lajara and Querebiro, diverged from that which Mr. Geiger 
foilow’ed, and therefore did not lead her through tho important 
mining di.strict of Guanajuato. This place, and tho largo manu¬ 
facturing tewu of Leon, a day’s ride diattuit from it, aiford the 
best pictures of thriving iudusl^ iu the States of the Me.vican 
. Federation. Tho entire State of Giinnnjuato, with a pupulution of 
874 ,ck30 , is commended as an exception to tliat which may perhaps 
bo styled, by a phrase parallel with tho familiar proverb of the 
parent nation, “ cosas de Mejico.” This part of Mr. Geiger's in¬ 
formation is supplementary to that which we gained so recently 
from South by n^^esf^ whereas much else of what he tells us has 
been anticipated by that lively narrative. 

Guanajuato has been famous for its mineral riches since the time 
immediately following the Spanish conmicBt. Its present yearly 
exports of silver mkI gold amount in value to six million dollars. 
Tho mine called Ijb ^Tilenciana, formerly the most productive, has 
long been filled with water in its shaft and tunnels, extending 
several miles, and to a depth of 2,000 feet. Within the last two 
years a Company has begun to pump out the water and to raise 
blociia of quartz for the cnishing aud smelting process, an amal- 
4 ganvof mercury and sulphur beipg used to extract the silver. The 
iiifuibinery, except that of tho pumps, which ate worked by a small 
steam-engine from Manchester, is dependent on ionics for its motive 
power. Only the most promising pieces of ore go into the stamp¬ 
ing-mills; and the houses of the miners’ village are built with stones 
that contain undoubted veins' of silver, not worth the cost of its 
abstraction. Whenever the Mexican Government shall tolco olF tho 
five par cent, export duty on this metel, or if its vuluo shall from any 
cause suddenly rise in the world, it is likely that these cottages will he 

• A Peep at Mexico. Nerrativo of a Journey ocroM tie Republic fW)m 
tho Pacific to the Gulf in Loccmlior 1873 and January 1874. By John 
Lewis Gcigor,F.lLG.S. TrUbnej^ & Co. ‘ 


demolished and Uterally converted into money, or else Into spoons.. 
Wo forbear to repeat what Mr. Geiger wak told of the success and 
prospects ofi particnlar mines which ore often mentioned in our own 
Shore Market. He says there are moro than u hundred mines in 
Guanajuato; and the detailed account which is appended to South 
by Ifest gives fifty-two as the number in actual working. Those 
of Zacatecas, of i^n Lais Potosi, and of several other districts, 
make up altogether^ by the same account, an aggre^te Mexioku. 
silver product, coined and imcoincd, to the vwue of forty 
million dollars. The transport of the precious metal from the, 
mining districts to tho capital is undertaken by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, which levies a tax upon it for ihp service. The roads are 
always infested by robbers or revoluTOiists, so tho convoy of 
waggons or pack-mules is guarded by an escort of soldiers. *Mr. 
Geiger here reprate an anecdote very characteristic of the “ cosas 
do Mejico.” It happened once upon a time “ that the Govern¬ 
ment themselves were in such uigent need of funds that they went 
tlirongh the farce of an attack on the convoy, so as to seciire the 
titiasure. They, however,” adds Mr. Geiger, “ only considered it 
as a forced loan; for some timo afterwards all tlie owners were 
fully reimbursed.” A precedent or two might easily be quoted, 
from the European histoiy of a itimote age, for tliis humorous 
fiscal expedient. ]lut it would not hoar too frequent repetition. 

Tho tewu or city of Guanajuato, founded in 1554, re8erahlc?> 
some of those in old Spain in its architectural aspect. Thi.s is 
partly owing to its situation in the naiTow ravines and on the steep 
slopcH of three converging mountain glens, causing the houses to bo 
crowded together os in the ancient walled towns of Europe, which 
were so often built at the continence of streams breaking through tho 
hills. Utlier Mexican towns are commonly placed on level and 
open ground, and laid out in straight streets of uniform width, 
with low, fiat-roofed houses presenting only their large fp,toways 
and one row of barred windows to the street. Mr. Geiger’s photo¬ 
graphs of views in Ooliina, Hayula, aud Giiadalaiara, among the 
numerous illustrations of that Kind which ailom his volume, bear 
out hia complaint of tho monotonous appearance of those provin¬ 
cial towns. But one or two features which ix!cur in almost 
every such town of Mexico would appear almost noble. These 
are the Gathedral and the Plaza, not to forgot the Alameda 
or public garden. The last-named provision for the solace of 
townsfolk, who ore seldom oppn^ssed with exceasivo business, ia 
•delightful, an might ho expected in a country producing the love¬ 
liest flowers, shrubs, and trees cf a semi-tropical clime. In their 
cultiive aud artistic arrangement the Mexicans show much taste 
and skill. Tho public garden ia also furnished with a fountain in 
a marble basin. The J’aseo, a road or avenue shaded by trees for 
a pronleuade, ?s another pleasing adjunct to the ordinniy town. In 
tho Plaza or groat square, of which Mr. Geiger photographs all tho 
four sides at Uolima, as well as in the metropolitan city, arcades 
of an elegant style, Moorish or lUlian, support tho fronts of good 
two-storied Jiouses with shops below. The cathedral church, 
where there is a bishop’s see, is a magnificent building, with a dome 
and a pair of steejiled turrets, pHihiins furtlier oniamented with 
niosiiics or coloured tiles. Huch ia a ^foxicaD town. Tho interior 
of a h(»ii.au there is a secluded retreat, with lofty rooms opening 
to an airy verandah which surrounds tho sqiiaro yard or gai'den 
entered by a gateway tlirough the building in front. At Guanajuato, 
where ground is scant, many houses aro four or five stories higli. 
There are hero 63,000 inhabitants; but Leon, renowned for its 
luaiher, metal, cotton, and woollen manufactures, has a population 
of icx),cxx); and (luadalajnra contains 75,000. The last-named 
city, which is the capital of tho great province of Jalisco, boasts 
eight or nine weekly and half-weekly newspapers, a superb cathe¬ 
dral painU'd externally blue and yellow, an uniphitheatre for bull¬ 
fights, which are disallowed elsewhere in Mexico, an opera-house, 
n well-managed hospital, a foiiiulling hospital, an asylum for the 
aged poor, and a college for young ladies. These benevolent and 
educational instilutions are praised by Mr. Geiger, as well as by 
the author of South by cut. Yet the city where they are 
found, and the province of which it is the head, are esteemed the 
most lawless, lazy, priest-ridden, and bandit-ridden part of Mexico. 
In tlie most important local centres the foreign trade ia chiefly in 
tho bands of a tew resident German merchants, but there are some 
French and English. 

Brigandage and bad roads all over tho country are tho two 
great obstacles to the public welfare. In tho better-governed pro¬ 
vince of Guanajuato, wo are told, fclio administration hna for many 
years been carried on by General Anlillon, “who, unlike tlie 
majority of State officials, doos not owe his position te guerilla or 
brigand exploits.” The inforouce from tliia romark doe.s not e.\- 
actly lit Mr. Geiger’s favourite theory that “ every ghastly blot on 
modern Mexico ia ossotfiated with tbe deviistaliiig infiuoiico of the 
clergy.” By his own testimony, it is the “ Liberal ” party, in their 
heroic conllict with “ Ultramontane machinations,” who have fre¬ 
quently raistid to the governorship of Btutea men of “ criminal 
antoceilente ” deserving “ tho treadmill.” The priests and bishops, 
wo dare say, have some of tho faults of their ordor in Mexico as in 
other Roman Catholic countries. But it is difficult to see how 
they can desire te make the common highways unsafe for piiascu- 
gers and merchandize. It is more easy to understand why a 
“Liberal” captain of highwaymen, promoted to civil outhority, 
should cast tho blame of secular depredations on a priesthood so 
obnoxious to his political patrons. In comparing, however, tbcp*' 
“ COSOS de Mejico ” with the “ cosas de Espana,” or those of oihor 
Eurojpean States, it is &ir to oliservo that two-thirds of the whole 
population, which exceeds nii\e millions, wo of pure Indian race. 
Two and a half millions are of mixed bVecd, and tho crcolos of 
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jrare Spaaidi blood are but half a million. The late President 
Juarei, one of Mexico's nubU^st/' was of tho pure iudigenoua 
nee.' It is considered that tho Mestizos, like the mulattpesin some 
West Indian iskuds, are tho turbuleutportioii of Moxicansooiety. Its 
oompositionaltogetherdoesDotseemhopeful foruational unity. And 
Mnce the bond of Government administmtion is frail, while that of 
a common religion is relaxed by the discredit into which tho 
Church has fallea through political partisanship, the Republic has 
no assured prospect of peace. But the tragic death of Maximilian, 
and the ignominious failure of Napoleon ill., will deter tho most 
enterorising of princes and staiesmeu from any future altenipt to 

f roviac a ruling raonarchy,ift>r this extremely indopendont cmmtry. 
ts more recent history may perhaps he described as a Mo.'^ti/.o 
edition of that of Spain, but without tho Curlists, mid witii 
Intransigentes only of that primitive typo who claim the sloppage 
of coaches on the highway. An occnrrenco of tljis nature is Mdml 
^e Mexicans understand by n “novodad,”or Bimplyau iacidi.Mit, 
just as the Southern Italians mean a stabbing inimtu-lieu liicv 
Speak of an “ accidente.” This Mexican “ novedad *’ is Rornclliing 
less than a noveltv, though it may aTuount to stripjnug ladh-.- all 
but naked upon the road after kiliing their husbimd.H or other tualu 
companions who have ventured n ilelV nce, The KnglKh lady vy* 
have quoted, Ol|jl her AmericHU lady frieiiil, *‘{iiTi''d jd-ltilH to .'lid 
tho Titles with which tho gcnilejnen of tlieir parly avoto armed. 

Under Ihoso circumBliiticcis the iruvi ller for pleaf.mro vvlio would 
enjoy ‘‘ a Peep at Mexico,” without being too mm-h Jolti'd and not 
improbably robbed, is advi.sod to escliow tho “riouihby \V('st’’ 
route which lakes him in, tho kich Aviiy, from the San Vraiiei^eo 
steamboat. Let him just run up iVmn \'ej-a (Jj-uk by tho railway 
to tho capital, ascending two grand nalur;U i(']■)■,'ices, trimi tho 
*Uierm caJiente ” to tho “ tien'ii tenipladii,” and from this to tiro 
tiorra fria.” This is a road of 26^ mile;* pa^sjug from the Juxii- 
riant groves of tropical vegotation In-low to that fairujiland Milky, 
7,600 feet abovetfio aea-level, wliicU is favoured with the ino.<t 
agreeable and healthy cliinato upon earth. Thy' wietiery is de- 
Bcribod as far excelling, in its wild and mighty loveliness, tliat of 
central and western Mexico. For it inelude-i Die glorious hiow- 
clad cone of Orizaba; tho raoiintnin passes <d' Oiifjuilmite, the In- 
fiornillo, and Mallrata, with iniui/.inr views of loivat, rock, uiid 
river; and the rapid ascent of iho^e ‘‘cumbrts,’ or imge Irmd-.'itep.'i, 
which rise 2,000 feet and 4,cxyj feet within a very low luile^ of 
zigzag climbing. It is cortuinly worth while to go up to tho city 
of Mexico, which has great beauties of Hiluulion and of structme, 
besides its romantic a.'jsociatioufl with Cortez and Montezuma, and 
the popular historical narrativo (d' its conquest. Mr. (Jeiger's ])ho- 
tograpns of the city and its noighbourboml u'h .acceptable, but liis 
desenplion is poor. Indoed, both in sUh' .'vcd matter, and in 
spirit also, his book is very inferior to that oi tho young Indy wl'oiu 
Mr. Kingsley introduced to tho world. But Uo confirms the tiuth 
cf her account. 

THOxMAS’S IMOt'lCSli: OF ST. ASAPH.* 

a UIE see of St. Asaph i.s iudebled to Mr. TlmiimH fur a History 
. the like of vvhich in scope and Jiuignitudo wo cannot call to 
mind in tire case of any other Ejiglinli diocestu I'his work, which 
after asveral years of uuremitted labour he Ims at length brought 
to a close, is no mom annotated Floigy List, or illu.-itrated record 
of a Diocewm Church liuildiug Society, but an able and thorough 
aynopsis of the history of tho tlioceae of St. Asaph, cechisiastjeul 
and civil, os woU us ccclesiological and literary, from the tiiiio 
of iU foundation by Koutigt*ru, when its catheiLal was a 
frail framework of wood aud wattle <if the typo of MoUerluy, to the 
present time, when the luaturiiJ fabric, is at least seemly aud aub- 
atontial, and when, after an interval beginning with the tranalntioii 
of Bisliop Wynne, tho dioceso ]»os.scss<\s once more aAVcUh-speak- 
ing bishop. Gifted with a .sjiirit of keen antiquarian resuareh, a 
perfect knuwlod{ru of his rmtivo tougue, and an industry guided 
by tact and ability, Mr. Thomas strikes us ns having produced 
a model for otlier diocesan bintoriaiis, at tlio same time that 
he has furnished a body of i^xeiillent mutter fur the autiqiiaiy, the 
topographer, and the general rcnuler. 

It is hesido our parposo to ile\ot(‘ more than a glance, in passing, 
to Mr. Thomas’s clear and cumpreheiiaive sketch of the history 
of tho see. lie puts before his miders each successive lamU 
mark of the annals of the diocese dislinclly yet siiccincUv, not 
stinting statistics when he has to deal witirthe Taxutio of Pope 
Nicholas in 1288-1291, as an index to tho value of chapter, 
parochial, and monastic incomes at that day, or when h*3 has to 
handle, by way of comparison, the Valor llicclosiasticua of the 
26 Henry VllL, as the standard of church revenucvS and contribu* 
tions to the Shite some two hundred aud fifty years Inter. Mr, 
Thomas knows how to vary such deUUs by occasional episodes of 
a lively cbaxacter,as^ for InsUiuce, where he uarrates the coutrovorsy 
between Bishop Anian H. uud (liraldns CambrenHis, tho doughty 
Archdeacon of Brecon, obout the jurisdiction of lu^riy (pp. 37-41); 
tho raids and iHstaliations of (Jwon Glyndwr, vvhiise method of 
persuading Bishop Tinvor to sido with" him w^os by burning his 
oatlioilrol (p. 67); the desuemtiun of Ht. Asanh by Lbo Buritans; 
and the w^'-meant endoavouis of Bishop JUnyd to persuade the 
Quahen. He tdso gives biographical notices of those gmit agents 
of spiritual enlightemiient in "VX ales, iho translators of the Biblo 
and Pmyer-lkwli: into Welsh, 'William Htdeiibury, Bishop .Richard 
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Davie,?, Dr. William Morgan, and others, as at of the holdem 
of tlu) sec who have attiiined a name os literary divines, ftorn 
Reginald Focock down to Isaac Barrow md Beveridge. EepoeieJly 
caudid, loo, is his e.xamiaation of the rise, progress, and pvospects 
in St. Asaph of Dissent and Methodism, with uis boneBt.estmuito 
di the work of (Hailes of Bala, and his acute perc^Hou of the', 
sireiigtli and weakness of the system, vvhich has since been cumbered 
and omb»nn.-j3C<1 by llic lulmixtuue of politics and finance. 

'I’hosti w ho t.ako up tiiis volume as a handbook to the 000168101007 
of tb(' djocc.H^ may perhaps lliink that the Ihst dozen chapters prt^- 
soni deliiils to be skipped, or at least cur.sorily glanced over; and 
yet these chapter.** coiit..'iiD the key t*) a groat deal of the obBCUTCr 
piirts of the parochial hi.stoiy vvhich follows. It is essential, for 
instauco, to understand the action of tho Popes in support of 
the heads of monastic houses churning u right to preseutatiqns 
to iK iieliccs, as against the (Jrown and the bishop of the^ dio- 
c(.‘ 5 i‘, lad’oro wo can trace tho iinom.Hlie.? of patronage in particular 
CHS*'.'*; to realize tho twofold aspect, civil and military, of such 
pari,si 10s as Dcnhigh, in tho oiudy limes, before we can account 
lor ila p.'U'ish church standing a mile without the waUs, whilst 
St. Hilary's, the large church on il.s height, is the ancient 
gniTison clm])ol; and, again, the relation of diveitv smaller 
ru/’t’s to Iht'ii' collt'f/iftm, oiic(^ nearly coexleusive with the mother 
paridi. All thc.se things are explained in the chapters to which 
wo Jiave rfferrt'd; mid it miiy bo uddtd that tho historian docs 
eipial justice to tlu' luaU’ri.d aud spiritual aspocts of the subject, 
ill ns, when ill pp. 68-9 ho r*roKl.s tho materini church-building 
spirit Avhicli m.iriuMl in St. Asaph the cessation of the Wars of 
tlie ]{osc.s and tho (‘.slabli.shnient of the Tudors on the throne—a 
s[«irit evinced by tin* robnilding of the catbodral, as well as by 
llio clinrcln*s of the Stanlny sovies at Mold, Holywell, Northop, 
tlre.sfin'd, I dangollcn, end elsewhere—he ij» led at once by a 
natural transition to ounsidcr llio spiritual restoration of tho 
primitiAc Catholic faith, jii.sl then waxing into aaaured form and 
(ronsiatency. 

'I’ho original cathedral, probably the “ Panperciila efalcs 
Ijlanch ensis ” seen by I liraldns C'aHibi'cn.sia, and that destroyed by 
liiw by iho eoldicitj of iltniry 111 . hi a.J). 124^ VA<as, as avc Iirvo 
B ilid, of tlu* type preseutotl by the e.visling cmirch of Melverley, 
and of the same chnvacli'r as the original church at Meilbd, called 
I'igUvys (Iwyddhii’ch after tho hermit siipposod to have built it 
I fur his oTatory. A visit to Mcl\erlov, 1 he “ pea-liko place,” as 
i the name in AVolsli imports, on account of ila frequent flooding by 
the Si'vern and tho Vvrnw y, which here approach their coufluouce, 
AVoiiklhliow a slincture of tlinbor framework bouud together longi- 
Indinally and conipaeloil intenuilly by tAVo rude beams dividing 
the body of the cliundi into chancel and nnvc and ante-clnipol. 
The inlevs]iaces of tho Avail.? are mostly filled in Avilh Avattlo and 
dab,” and the Avholu is us quaint and antique asTrolystan, oAcrthu 
border in iSiilop, Avus in time pjiHt. The catljcdrul was again de¬ 
stroyed by tiro in A.i). 1 278, tipplied to it by a sallying party from 
lihuddlnu, and again in 1402, through the vengeauce of Owen 
Olyiidwr. The present edifice rtipresonts in the main Bi«hop 
Redman's n-storatioii of 1482 ; and the renovation of it under tho 
direction of Sir ( 1 . (■}. rtcutt, now receiving its finishing toiiclies, 
Avill *‘ntitlu it to hold up its head amongst the catliedrals of 
'Wales. 

If we pa.ss by the catlu'dml. and the kindred churches of 
the Stanley series, Iavo distinct *yp*'S se<'m to mark, each in 
its .‘special district, a large portion of tho diocese of St. Asaph. 
The visitor cannot fail to be struck', if, beginning with tho 
AVclsh, or “parish'’ clmix-h of St. Asaph or Llanelwy, he inspects 
the ecclesia.stjcal arcliitocture of tho Vale, of (Jlwyd, with the 
predominating chiiraetiTistic of two equal and parallel arches, 
and CDrinnoulv, as ut raerwy.?, Rhiiddlim, Abergele, and Cilcain, 
Avilh a toAver at the. wc.sti rn end of the north aisle. These aislea 
are mostly 'jcnarated liy pillars, clustered as at Tdanelwy, octa¬ 
gonal as .it VXhitehLU’ch or Jdanfai'choll, llie extramural parish 
church of Denbigli, or in one or two cahcs like Oaerwys and 
l.laniirmon yn lal, pimply of oak, more or loss wrought. 
LLumsa, Llansilio, Jjlatjrhaiadyr, Chirk, and Hope presen'o the 
same common feature amidst many notes of distinction, and 
it has been laudably I’espected in the restorations whicn are 
tho rule, almost Avithout exception, of the diocese during tho 
present contqiy. Tim other foaUire is peculiar to Montgomery¬ 
shire and its border, ami consists of a wooden belfrey, not in¬ 
frequently of two storiup, at tho west-end, either Surmoumiting a 
stone tower or run up, as was the case at Lkndjssil till 1866, 
from tho ground within, touching the western pble wall, piercing 
the roof, and then expanding into an open gallery running round 
and a double roof above. A woodcut of this is given to p. 338. 
The church at Kerry still rctatoa its massive westem tpwer with 
tho double holfiy as Giraldus saw it in 1176, and witlt a peal of 
bells representing those which helped to settle the dtopute which 
ho describes, “ when, ‘ simul omnes triho intervallo,’they tolled out 
tho solemn and awful clang ” (p. 322). The old church at New¬ 
town, and that at Lhinfiiir. have the same distinguifching feature, 
to vvhich vvo may add the nelfiy at Manafau, and' that which till 
Iho bogiiming of the century existed at Borriew. The church of 
LlansantllVaid yn Mechain relaius still its spire-topped wooden 
steeple, supported by a maesivo timber framewoi^ of the true 
Montgomeryshire type. In tliis district, too, we note that the 
spirit of restoration has respected the char|Steristic feature 
which makes an old Montgomeryshire church unlike aught of 
more modem construction. Tho parts of the diocese wliore, 
save to traditions, tho chtirch is least rtoh in ancient or 
restored edifices, are the ratal deaneries of IdoBrwst and Penllyn 
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and Edeimion. It ia true that in the former 'we have the 
parish church of Llanrwst with its beautifully carved rood-loft 
and screen and graceful bands of vino pattern, as well as ite 
Gwydir chapel, memorable amongst other things for its Jacoboan 
/Woodwork. But for the most part these churches otjn® mountain 
border depend for interest on the tmcea of fSt. Winifred, as at 
Gwj'therin, or of the warrior saint Borfel Gadarn, as at Llanderfel, 

■ although this last has of late years been well restorixl. Afjfvpon 
of Idahderfel, Mr. Thomas has thniwu curious light u]>«n fcJt. 
Bfufel’s horse, a wooden image in a recuirjl>*nt portiti<m, wliurli had 
a solemn place in the church until at Vast 1730. It wn.s really 
the dismembered trunk of the effigy of a red stag, an offering to 
the patron saint, who, like Oynfrau, Sior, and others, \\ as tradi¬ 
tionally nssociatetl with pasture and the chase ns well ns llio 
pastoral staff. This witl stag Mr. Thomas suspects to be the 
counterpart of the white stag which legoinl connects with tlio 
foundation of Llangar church, aa having sot the boundaries of tlio 
pariah (p. 711), as also perhaps of the “ white hind ” associated with 
Selatt^'n, and of thihelred’s milk tvhito doc, still seen in a fresco on 
the walls of St. John’s, Chester. While lucritioniTig the Jacobean 
woodwork in the Gwydir chapel at Llanrwst, ive mity add that at 
Denbigh, Gw^ddelweni, Llanfair, and elsew here, there are be.'iutilul 
sjiecirauns ot this Irind of chui-ch-fitting. At llhiig, a elinpel 
attached to Oorweii, there is also a very curious display of Jacoheaii 
carving and painting, hearing dato 1637. Mr. Tlioiuas omits 
to mention, in reference to this, ^ eirigulni* candelabrum of wood¬ 
work, apparently of the same date, and emhcllislied in a like 
fashion with the rest of tlie woodwork. 

It is wnpossible within our limits to notice a titlie of the 
points of interest associated with the chuivhes of St. Asaph. 
One of Mr. Thomas’s merits consists in the evenness of treat¬ 
ment which does osmiich iusliceto tlie Tcmuter and les.s iiieniorablo 
parislioB as to the noble churches of Whitchurch, Mold, tTrc.‘'foid, 
Wrexham, and other similar glories of North Wnlcs. Of tho 
first of these, tho sculptured stone corbels, and tho Ijosscs ending I 
the rafters, aa well as tho grotesque figures td' finimnls in tho 
grooved wall-pktes, arc perhaps the most striking fealnirc. Mold, 
with its nave divided from the aisles by seven iirchuri supporlcd on 
clustered columns with sculptured capitals of animal and lloral 
life, iU clerestory windows, banded beneath by stonework quntre- 
foila and panolling, and its shield-bearing angels hidween tho 
springs of every OJ’ch, is justly deemed nn»; t)f the. most perfect 
cimrehoB in the Principality; wliilo (ifosiord, with its btiautiful 
fiftecMtlT-ccntury additions (the upper part of the tower, the rcuxl- 
loft, screen, perpendicular roof,.chantnes, and painted glass wdu- 
dows) to the fanric of the thirt4*enth century, is a sight not to 
be forgotten by those v?lio Jmvo once ga^.ed on it, any more 
than Wrexham, with its elaborate and l^eautiful tower of tho 
same period. Mr. Thomas says of Clresford :—“ The lower is 
set oil' with pinnacles and battlenjents, and upon tJio latter, as 
well os on tho hico of the butlresM's at tiic angles, stand 
carved figures of angels, warriors, and kings. Traceriod bands, 
qiiaint gurgoylea, and hollow cornices adorn its four Hi<le.s, and 
thtifec lost, canded round tho entire eliurch, represent, as at Mold 
and elsewhere, a chase of cats, mice, dogs, and grotow|iio 
creatuTvs.” It is w'orthy to rank with Wu'.xbnm, which is pe,vhii])a 
aeon to more effect fmm its situation, and wlncli justilies to tho 
full, by the numerous (igiires adorning its caiitipied slirines, the 
quaint description of old Churchward;— 

Trim pictun's fajTw in stone on outf.iilo are 
Made all like wax(}, m stone were notiiing deniv. 

With such types beforo them it is hut meet that the magnates 
of the diocese should emulate each other in grand and worthy re¬ 
storations; and in fairness it may bo said that tlie new churches at 
lloikdwyddan, Cefn, Trefnant, Llandulas, &c., show a spirit not 
unworthy of tho old church-builders in tho diocese. 

A great Jielp to Mr, Thomas in writing the history of tho 
diocese must have been his knowledge of the Welsh language, 
which enables him to settle debated questions, and to throw 
cmdous light tipou dubious locjUities. In such names as Owm, 
Nantgljn, Bettws, Kerry, and JKlmddlan, it is some natural 
feature which has given the church and parish its name. Oaerwys 
and llodfari ore names traceable to Roman antecedents. Kfoncchtyd, 
in the Vole of Olwyd, maybe identified with the Gywthoriac mmiiory 
mentioned in on old document, as much througli the eiguilication 
of its name as through its ancient knocker ou the door, illustrative 
of the parable of the Ten Virgins. Disserlli, Rutthiu, and Tknbigh 
dorive their nomos from, their militiuyr aspect, being respect!v^y 
the steep fort, tho red fort, and the hill fort. The former name of 
Denbigh is said to have been Oaledfiyn, or “ the rocky hill.” Ru¬ 
thin is an instance of a military capelia converted into a parochial 
church, and eventually swallowing up the tithes of tho mother 
church Uanrhyd. Very intertsting, too, i« the light thrown upon 
the various Oanrbro-British saints, and sndi early luiseioiwries as 
i St. Geniianu*, their ehnrchos, croasee, wd, more than all, their 
wells. Touching these hist alono un article mkht be written, full 
of interest. But the readers of the JHUofry y St. Asap/i will find 
it pleasant work to make out all these bynatlis of eceleaiology' for 
theraselvw, and wo cau promise them that Mr. Thomas is a no 
less lively than laborious guide. Nowhere does he neglect a quaint 
legend or an apt anecdote. Anont Whittington Ohur^ he 
chronicles Robert Montgomery’s desoriptitm of hinuBeif, >^lgt a 
curate there, an oak in a flowerpot and, as a comiuentary 
on legend of tbo old vicarago houso at Bettws Abergele— 

Vlcnr Jdhes and Vlcsr Sahkhoq 
* Joined tlieir pence to build. thiNmaneion— 


he cites, with 'mingled nccoracy end humotw, an bAA terrier Of 
1729-30, w hich shows the mansion to have lioen 13 yards long by 
broad, with A thatched roof and the living rooraa fioarid irili 
rune. The work has been carried through tho press with east* 
sidomblo pains and care, and deserves n place in the libiuriesof idl 
who arc curiotis in the history of theGhurch in Walas. 


TIJ.\VR.\TLANTIC PKDKJPEES;* 

M AX>' indications appear of tho interest taken by Americans 
in genealogy and private hit-lory. We open at haaord the 
Book of the Hiuisum^ published a few yew's ago, and find a new'of 
llio re.sidenco of Columd IVfor Schuyler, of the Flats, the first 
Mayor of Albany, wlio as Indian C'onmiissionor took four 
soc'hems of tho Mohawks to Ixmdou, and praseutod thorn at tho 
Court, of Queen Anno, After liiw death, his moh Rhilip, the well- 

bulovod of the Mohawk.s, who nmrriod -his swocl coufuii Katrina, 
tho ‘ Aunt Schuyler' immovtalizod by .Mrs. Grant of Li^gaard, 
resirlod there.” it appears that Mrs. (^rant wnvto a pleasant book 
called Alhantf Soaifitj/ n Hundred YmreAyo. which, with genuine 
Ameri(;an o.vaggeratioii, is said to havo iimuortolized ” an orna¬ 
ment of that society wlio is mentioned there. * We t«m two pages 
and find a view of the ‘'Van Ronssolaer Manor Ifoune,” and ansx- 
nliiuatum of the title of “ patroou” and tho manorial privile^ which, 
oolongod to the owner of t hat estate. It appears toat Kiufatn yon 
Reu,s.se)uor, ]K'!irl merchant of Amsleivbim, became, under charter 
of 1629, proprietor, jointly with three other psfsuns, of aionact of 
laud upon the .lIudHou containing over 700,000 acres,-and, in him 
a.s “patroou” were vested civil and criminal jurisdictiem and! 
“fcudtil honours.” In the Manor Uoii.so, as it is atill called, is n 
pai't of nn illuminateil window which for 190 yean .oocnpied a 
place ill the old Dulc.li church. “ It bears the arms of the Van 
Ken.sHehicr family, which were placed in tho chuiroh hy the son erf 
Killian.” A few pogi^s further on w^o »iro told that the right bouk 
of tlm Hudson near Kstlskill is dibLiiiguishod for old and elegant 
cuutiLry seaU, most of tliom owned and oexupiod by the doscendaiita 
of wealthy propiitUors who flourished in the last cent^, and 
wert5 connected \v'blood and mniTinge with Robert liying^n^ 
a y»‘olcli genlleman, of the family of thelilarls of Linlithgow., wha 
caiiio to Anuirica iu 1672, and married a member of tho Schuyler 
family, tho widow of a Van Rmisaolaer.” 

AVe may bi.*. sure that the Hudson is not the only Amorican 
river on which “ manor houses " still exist, and the munitny of, or 
belief in, pedigrees ia clierisbed. It neod not therefore euxp^ 
us that a l^ilky and costly volume has been puldished purportitm 
to contain the names of the emigrant anceslors of mai^ thoosanM 
of American families. The book is dedicated to the Genealogical 
and Historical Societies of America, to whom tho lists of names,, 
of which it principally consists, will probably be more intoresthig 
than they can be to us. It is indeed posaiblo that the inquiries iu 
whicii tlu'se Societies delight may be pushed too far. A podigree 
should iKJt always be accurately investigated, unless the mploreva 
are prepared to accept impleasont truth.*^. The book before us con¬ 
tains “ lists of the living and dead in Virginia ” in 1623-4, fmd it 
is open to present citi/ens of that to moko such selection of 
ancestors from tliCHe lists as may ap])eA]' I'eiieible. We may remaik^ 
however, that a recent book on JViC Enyluh (JoUmitalim of Amerioa 
durituf the Sownteenth Centut'y coiitaius stat-ementsas to the early 
sottto in Virginia which may desei-vo ettentioH. 11 %» writer 
claims to have “ carefully simrohod for facts.” “ Myths,” eays he^ 
“ creep into hisfory,’’ and ho has employed Jiis hii^ steel ptm ’’in 
tearing away the ‘delicate xveb with w'hich iuioeinatiun haa 
surrounded tho beginnings of a groat iiatiou. The example 
he selects from “the accomplished Ikincroft” is that of Jonu 
Rolfo, an amiable enlliusiast who had emigrated to Virginia 
hearing a voice crying in his ears that he shottid strive to 
make Focal ion tns, a young Indian maiden, a Christian, and 
his wife. This is the substance of the account giveii by ''the 
accomplished Bancroft,” but this autlior states, as tho result of 
his rescai'ch, tliat Rolfe was a married man Home years before 
this union. Wo do not know wdiether it is Bancroft or another 
wrilm* who dcscrilies John RoH'o or Focahoutas, or 'both, aa 
“ constrained by the love of OiirisL ”; but it is only too probable 
that both the method and language of Bi’ighom Young were 
to some extent anticipated by the early pioneers of civilisaticau 
As regards Rolfe, the evidence iiroduretl by the author shows 
that he came with a white wife to Virginia iu 1610, and had 
then a child by that wile, that he was married to l^cahaatas 
iu Virginia hi 1614, brought her to Kuglaud in 1616, and had 
a child by her. She died in England in 1617, and in 1622 
Rolfo died, leaving a wife and children, besides iho child he had 
by Pocahontas. It is consial ent t hese daites that Rolfe’s 

• The Hudton from the WUdt'rneta to the Sea. By Benson J.-LossliU' 
With 306 Dlustratioiisfrom Designs by tlu; Author. London: Yirtas& 
Co. 1868. 

Tfu‘ Kwglidi Cohnizatiou of America duriny the Seventeruth Century. By 
Edwavd i). Neill, (kinsul of United Slides of Ainorlca at Dublin. London: 
Strnh.nn & (V 1871 . 

l]Ae Oriyirnd Lints of Persons 0/ Quality, Emigrants, JReliylom ExUss, 
PolitictU Uebsls, Serving^men sold for a term, vf years, ApftrentieeSf 
Childfm Stolen, Maidens Pressed, anit others who went from Great hrUam 
16 the American Plantations, 1600-1700; wtth their Ages, the J^ttculHue 
where the,y formerly lived in the Mother-oownlfy, the Names of ike Shyts m 
which they ardytrh^, and ol/iw inirresti^ Particulars. From MSti. pre- 
sfirvcd in tl4 Stale Paper Dopartmont of Her ALdo^ty’s Public Itcrurd Office, 
England. Bditod by John Camdeu Rotten. Lotiaon; Chattv & Windus. 
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first wife may have [died Vtjfore he married Pocahoutns, and 
that| after the death of Pocahontas, ho married a third wife and 
h^ children by lier. Bet the story is ]peTph5xing, and it is 
difilcult to bdievo that Tlolfo did not commit bigamy in nisnydug 
the Virmiau “ princess,” as she is called, “ for the good and honour 
of the Plantation.” It appears, moreover, that Sir Thomas Dale, 
the “reli^dous and valiant Governor” of Virginia, proposed to 
marry a sister of Pocal}onta8, having at the time a ^vilb living 
in Knglond. On the wlnde, it would seoin that Iho critic is nearer 
to the truth than the historian. Bancroft also stalt-a that tlio 
sottlers of Maryland -were “most of them Homan Oatliolic 
gentlemen,” and the same critic says that he has reason to li^jlievo 
that these settlers were chiotiy poor lahuuriug men and Protest mils. 

It would be well if poor labouring men had been the wor^L 
material used in building the colonial edifice. But if tlie settb i-s w ei e. 
such as this author doscribei, wo may bo less surprised tlum bo is at 
the “ draconian code,” as he calls it, which wasciuHited lur Viigijiia. 
This code of 1612 prescribes death for blnsphemy, ami, on a third 
conviction, for profano swearing. For a want of jaiipor respect 
to a clergyman one was publicly whipped, and nhliijed to jis!, 
pardon in church for three successive Sundays, 'riic peniiUy for 
not attending church and tliu Suntlay catechetic.'il lesson was for 
the first oflbnce the loss of a weeh s ]»rovisions, for iho second 
whipping, and for the third death. If the, colonist upon his ;n i’i\ al 
refused to go to the clergyman to give an amninl ot his fiiilh, Ik; 
was daily whipped until lio complied. If u wnisherwoiuan stole 
the linen of an employer she was to bo publicly whlppjsl. A b.iKer 
who sold loaves below the stmidiird weight wa.s liable to lose liis 
ears. The description given two yeaivj befovii b. fjord Itelawarc, 
Oaphiin-Oenornl of Viigiiiia, of the communilv o\cr which he 
ruled might, ticcording to tho idi*aa of that time, justity tin? 
soverity. It is not, says he, an luimli'LMl or two of “deboi.dit 
hands,” ill provided and vvorsn governed, men of rlihtempered 
bodies and infected minds, whom no examples either of goodness 
or punishment can deter fsom habitual impiety, that must 
be workers in this glorious building. He wants “ juea of quality, 
and painstnUiug men of arts and practices,'’ but lie wouhl uot 
altogether exclude “gentlemen.” By ‘‘men of quality’’ he 
appears to mean men of chaiacter as opposed to “ deboisht 
nunda,” and his anpreciutiou of “ gculh'mcn ” doet, not 
greatly differ from that of an emigration auont of the pro.^eiit 
day. “Gentlemen” uro an article of wliicii a tiew colony may 
easily have too much. Notwithstanding I lie Oiiptaiii-t ieuerurs 
proforouce for “men of quality,” ho was obligi il to yield to the 
resolution of the Home Government to shoot the moral rubbish of 
England on Virginia. King .lames I. sent a m:<u “ su.Hpectcd of 
deeV'Slealing” for transportation loVivgiuin. The word “trans¬ 
portation” was not at thi.s time used, as it afterw.ards came to I.e, 
10 a penal sunso. A poacdier might make a useful Hclller, and at 
worst he would only imitate other coloni.st.s who ])refeiTed hunting 
lo clearing and tilling ground. But soon iifterwnrda the King in¬ 
formed the Virginian Company " that he wished divers dissolute 
orsous transported,” and llm Coinpimy answered “that it would 
e very acceptable to the colonists lo icceive them ns .siTvanls.” 

Tho author of the book from which wo have quoted is described 
as Oousiil of the United Staff's at Dublin. It can hanlly bo 
doubted that ho writes with satisfaction tho words “From this 
time there were two di.stinct waves of imiuigratimi, the educated 
and religious prefeiTing tho Norlherti boi'uuso King .lames hud 
made the Suutlieru a penal colony.” W’e do not suggest that, he 
has intentionally dealt unfairly with facts, but he may have bot'ii 
insiuisibly biassed in his conclusions by the passions and prejudices 
excited by recent strife. “Burly iu i<'>2o,” he says, “tho first 
large iusUdmeui of vug.ahouds and destituto persons arrived iu 
Virginia, and yearly their nuiubers increased.” 1 Ic quotes from a 
contemporary poet a wish that Jovo 

Would move Jauic'f, once more, to slorc that Lluue 
With tho AIoU CutpuKsej of our bud time. 

But the pool’s w’ish ficeni.s to apply to .\merica generally. This 
is not the only instance iu wliieh a partiality may be suspected for 
the North. Tho author sa_\8 that “ the social position of the settlers 
in the Northern colony liad been far superior,” and he instances tho 
Deputy Governor of Mfis-uchuM-tts and a settler at 8alem who 
were married to daughters of the Countess of Idncoln. But surely 
against this may be set Lord Delaware, the Captain-General of 
Virginia, and George Ib-rcy, brother to the Marl of Northumber¬ 
land, “ one of tho original settlers ” in that colony. TIuls Virginia 
can show tw'O colonists of nobhi birth against two cohmiats of New 
England wlioso only nobility was gained by marriage. Still w’e 
cannot but give weight to the evidence of Sir .losiah Child, who 
wrote ill 1698 that “ Virginia and Burhadoi's were first peopled by 
a sort of coarse vagrant people, vicious and deMliluto of means at 
home.” Tho author stattte|iWe presume as the result of his owu 
examination, that records riiow that Edinburgh used to banish 
wbut ore n.w called unfortunate women to Virgiiii.^; and it is 
csisy to understand that plimtcra wouVi .accept any labour they 
could get, particularly as wo find that in early yeai-s very few 
negroes were imported. 

Upon the question thus arising tho bulky voluino lately pub¬ 
lished throws little liglit. Wo CiUi seo that theitj w'.'is oon.'^lder* 
able mortality in Virginia in tlie years to which it refi'in, and wo 
find large numbers of “serViints” on the niuslev-roll, of whom 
Bome, but scarcely all, may be wdiat in newer colonies were called 
convicts. The names in the lists are ordinary Euglisli names 
which supply little indication as to the class, and none at all as 
to tho cLiracler, ('f Uio colonists. Indeed this volume is as 


barren of inti-i'csling facts as any that evw camo under 
our Jiotice, hut if the genealogists of Virginia are as 
clover as they are said to bo, they may perhaps discover 
ifl thcs,e drv ri'cmda a significance unperceivod b^ us.^ Almost tho, 
only part of U»<‘ book lliat can convey any distinct impression to ^ 
the ordinary reader is the “ lists of convicted rehela s^it to the 
flarhiidoes'and other plantations” after Monmouths defeat m 
1685. Not that even here the mere names convey ideas, but tho 
hij^int^M-lilu! rhameter of these records forcibly supplements iho 
])lftmv, of tho Bloody Ansi'/e which wo find in^ Macaulay’s i>nges. 
Thus w'o have “ Sir \Villiam Booth’s List of Prisoners.” It would 
w'ciu th.'it Sii William Booth was a merchant or planter who in- 
vt‘.sti'd largely in white slaves. The numes and former abodes ol 
a lot of ninety rebels are given, and we find men from Uheunl, 
Tautun, West Zovland, Ifunspill, Bunuim, Corfc, Creech, and 
m.iny other lamillar names. Tlioy w'ero “sliipt at llristoll, 
which was a great port fi>r sla\ e-dealing, white and black, and 
tlu'V W’ero " consiijial for tho Burbadous,” Then there is a <le- 
po.sitioii by the chief mute of the sliip that “tho above convicted 
leheld” are “ tho very same rebels ” tliat have been by him lamlotl 
at this i shin cl, and delivered to Mr. John Brown & Go., factors 
for Sir William Booth, Knight, except thirteen out of the ninety, 
who tlit'd upon llio voy-age. Mr. Hose of London, and Mr. Nepho, 
appear also to h.'n e. beiai l.'irge dealers in this commodity, wliicli 
w'aa made, tlio suliject of “ jin'oices ” and “bills of lading” liko 
anv other inerehantiiblo article. . Macaulay bases his account,ol 
the .sufferings oflhe.se “rebels” oil their voyage partly on a 
muiuiscript narrutivo by John ComI, “an lioni'st, God-fearing 
<'!irj)enter,” who joined Monnioulh, was badly W’ounded at I’hilips 
N'Tton, was fried by Joffre,}.^, iinil was sent to .lamiiica. Ony 
might iiTKler.st;ui<l bJtter after perusing such a record tho meaning 
of tliat text of yeripturo w'liic.h speaks of tho “ broad 01 
allliolion and tlio water of iffllictioii ” as prisoner’s allowimee. 
In those days, indeeil, before phihiulhropy was invented, tho 
petition in the Litany “ for all pnsnjiora and captives” had moro 
.Migniticanco than it h.ns now, for, if Heaven did not help tho.so who 
found themselves in gaol or transport-ship, they must have fared 
hadly. I'erhaps the “ honest, God-fearing” ploughmen and artismis 
of iSuiuersetsliu’e ilid uot live long onougli iu Bavb.uloos to qualify 
iho, character which tho island seems to liavo derived from “ tho 
loo.‘e vagrant peojde ” who first settled there. It appeal's from Iho 
parish register of B.u'hadoes for the yi'iir ib8o (hat by this time 
negroes had bei'u imported lo an amount more than threefold tliat 
of the “boiiglit .servaiit.s’’ who were, supplied fnmi England. 
It miglit be a curious inquiry wbetlier convict laboiu* in iho 
American or West liulian colonies ever produced anylhiiig 
like the valuable, result.! which are ascribed lo it iu Auslralia. 
'I’ransportutioM to 1 lie American colonies coulinuej until the. De¬ 
claration of Independence, and among the coloiiieft whicli re- 
ceiveil convicts were Delaware, New .lersey, Ni'W Voiii, and 
I'emiM’lvauia. Tho e.arly colonists considered that tlio labour of 
convicts would be more beiielicial to an infant settlementi thuh 
Ihe.ir vices could be pernicious. But the impoiliilion of tu’gru 
slaves soon lowered tlie value of convict labour, and it was thought 
dangerous to mix white men in a state of slavery with an iu- 
ereasing black slave population. A writer on this subject con¬ 
cludes tliat wlien no better labour was lo bo had tho colonists woro 
glad lo lake convicts. If this wei-o so, it appears hopoli'ss to 
represent tlio Southern States exclusively as receptacles of Fng-lish 
oiitcast.s. IVrliaiis the h.ss said on the subject the hutter, but it 
connects itself rather disagreeably witli any discusuion on trans¬ 
atlantic pedigrees. 


KtjBY'.S LATIN GIIAMMAR.* 

( Set'onil Notice.) 

I N Selecting (ho dative from all the cases treated of under tlio 
head of nuuu-inflexions, wo hoped to conipi'ess our re¬ 
marks on this part of Mr. Kuby’s book into as short a compass as 
pos.sible, and !?o to leave room I'vr a notieo of the other parts of tlie 
Syntax. But we fi'ar tlioro may bo some amongst our readers who 
aro not sufficiently familiar with Latin grammar, especially as it 
has been ii'eated of late yeai*s, to appreciate tho .skill with which 
Mr. Boby has separated and discussed the two uses of tho dalivo 
which lie lias called the dative of indirect object and the prodica- 
tivo dative. And as ho has devoted some, thirty pages of liis 
preface to the illu.stration of this .subject, we should scarcely bo 
doing just ice lo him if wo did not attempt to explain his view at 
gi'eater length. T'or probably there is no part of liis work which 
has been more elaborated than this. Tho term predicative is u»ei\, 
not as synonymous with, yet for the most part correspond¬ 
ing to, wiat liavo been called “ datives of the purpose.” The two 
following sentences vv hen compared together will aptly illustrate 
the significance of the name, which is an invention of Mr, 
lioby’s;— 

Maximum fc;o an/umrnfum ett natHram ijmm de immortatitate anituorum 
iacitaui judicurc quod umnibui cara sunt vt tnuxima tpiidcm qua post mortem 
futura sint. 

and— 

Mtujnoque esse argumento homims $cin ptcraque antequam nati sint quod 
jam pueri ita ceU riitr res adripiant. 

• A Grammar of ila Jjatin Language from Plautus to Suetmlvs. 
Benrv Joliu Jtohv, M.A., lute Follow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. In 
two f'arts. I’lut II. containing Book IV., Syntax i also Prepositioia, &c. 
London : Macmillan & Co. z^4* 
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Or psrhftps a still bolter illustration will bs found iu the j 
following:— 

/Ww .... ininiforum injuria jtrohro wmfuU .... tuum fodua niewnpro- 
hruM putaa opurteru f 

lifr, Koby speaks of this dative as beliisc u^d prodicatively, 
or, to use liis own words, “ The word put in this diitivo is 
a name of the thing or person of which it is prcdicalod,” 
rand in this ho thinks lies the characteristic noto of tlio 
usage. &e has taken the trouble to collwt all tlic in- 
etanees he could find of its use, to the numbov of nearly two 
hundred, under the heads of tlie difierent nouns ho usml. lie 
thinks the list of predicative datives is tolerably complete, and un¬ 
doubtedly we are unable to gainsay this po.'^ition, tht)n;j;li the 
Bmallness of tho number doe,s not seem to us such niatter for 
wonder as Mr. Koby finds in it. Though the usage was fully de¬ 
veloped at tho thuo when Kuraanliionitiire Ix'gm.s -fur IMauLus, ho 
Bays, uses between forty and iifty words in this dative—the chiis of 
words which ciui occur in this relation is uoccssarily ivsirictcil 
within narrow lin^its, inasmuch us tlm usfige scari'.ely extends be¬ 
yond what ho calls semi-nlwtract substantives, such a.s iiaiucs of 
actions, effects, feelings; such, for iustance, as ourac, odlo, pree- 
•Idlo, nant, morae, ludtlrrlo. It is confined lo the Hingulur 
number, which again is natural wh(?n tho abslract nature of tho 
words so used is considered. Ho instances, amongst other con¬ 
trasts of singular and plural, that volnptati is so used, but not 
delloila; preedae, but not manublis ; but in these, as well as in 
the other instances, the plural noun is mucli moro of a concrete 
and less of an abstract chtiractcT tliun the singular, so that this second 
character is) as it wore, an instance of, or at least an ollsluxjt from, 
the first—namely, that which corifiucs its use, or mairly confines it, 
lo semi-abstract substantives. 

The care with which Mr. Roby lias investigafed this point may 
be judged of, not only from his enumeration of tho nouns mid tho 
iiistancos in wliicli they are found so used, but also by the separate 
classification ho has made of them in his own mind, i’or instmiee, 
ho notices their great rarity iu Martial and the > i»ung('r Vliny ; also, 
that, out of tho whole number, not much moro than a fifth enu be 
renounced to bo of fre((neut occurrence, and about a third only 
ave been found as often as five times. Again, after obst-rviiig 
that tho dative i.s used most frequently with ease, he adds that, of 
the whole number, 117 app(*ar to he used only with oaao, and il 
with other verbs and not with case. Of thef' latter, he continues, 
only vlf^o, dono, and perhap.s munerl, ai-e used often enough to 
moKC'Iho non-occurrence of ease with them at all uotii'euble, 
though Buroly there is a distinction here to bo made between the 
subjective and objective sense wliicli mainly accounts for llie rarity 
of usage. Nothing, in fact, that could be said on tlie subject seems 
to have escaped him, and he lui-s here anticipated tlie. objinMion 
that tho scholar would he sure to allege, when ho says (p. x.v.xi.) 
that 

Xo doubt in all such mntterl we ought to bear eori'.ljintly in iMiiel wliut 
(to jqiply ejift of llurwiri’n phroiica) [ niuy the jinpert’eetion of tlio pbilo- 
Jogionl record. There wci^* a great many book.s writtcfi between I’Iji ill us 
iinVl Tacitus wliich have perished :illogetbcr, and many expref sioTw imiy bavo 
been comnuiii enough in the nti-iuin UTid tlie I'oruni, in tlie enmp and on tlij 
farm, wliioh have found but M-anly recognition in a studied Jileratiire like 
the Roman. And the usage now in (inehtion. though cupahlc of b<-ing 
applied to things of inomeiit in a stile elL•^ated to the ooeuhion, was jet I 
mainly a usage of ordinary conversation. | 

It would perhaps have been worth Mr. Koby’s while to add a 1 
catalogue of Biicm word.s a.s do not occur used in thi.s way with 
regard to which there is no obvious reason lo be ns-signed why I 
they bhould not be so used -c.^. amlcltleD, lodlgnatlonl. 
obllvloni, preetextul, and others. Krobably such a list would 
not be very long, yuch a cntaloguo would have helped to decitle 
tho question whether the fai't may be due to tho imperfection of 
the record or the rare use of the words themsehes in tiny relation, 
or whether any other reason is to bo assigned for their non- 
appearance in this partieular relation. It is not very satisfactory 
to be told that “ thei-e seems to have been on the ono hand some¬ 
thing which suggested abstract terms, and again an instinct 
which militated against an indiscriminate use of them.” 

Wo have dwelt longor on this subject than we at first intended, 
but perhaps it is the most interesting, as well as the most original, 
part of Mr. Koby’s book. Ho sums up what ho has lo say as 
follows:— 

That the usage m sufficiently distinct to demand a co-ordinate, not sub¬ 
ordinate, rank to the indirect* object appeiUH to us the ultimate result to 
which we con at present attain. It may bo hi.storienlly a daughter, though 
RO old as to look like a sister. Intermediate usages nmy Ih; found, but such 
Avould almost inevitably exist even if the two clas-ses have quite distinct 
origin. And till we know the precise nicijnlng and history of the suffix 
winch forms tho dative case, it ia iinpus.sible to be eonfident whether the tree 
had one trunk oij. two. 

We proceed now to redeem tho nroniise of our previous article— 

1 namely, to say a few words on Mr. Koby’s treatment of tho sub- 
‘ junctive mood. And hero we find ourselves in the same dilfi- 
culty that we experienced in ^ard to the noun-infloxions. It is 
iinpossiblo within onr ordinary litnits, even after we have 
made the special selection of the subjunctive moo<i, to giv'e any 
adequate idea of the new method of classification wliich he 
hoe adopted. And we are moreover at a loss as to which of the 
seven chapters devoted to this mood wo shall attempt to analyse. 
We must, however, first give an outline of the mode of division of 
the meanings and usages of the subjunctive, which is not 
materially Sfierent from that which the author put out in his 
^ Elementaiy Latin Qrammar ” of 1862. 


.After premising that the general distiuotion hotweon the in¬ 
dicative and the subjimctive is that the one axpressos an action or 
event done or narrated, the other as thought or supposed, he 
pi’ocecds to enumerate tlio eight main clasaos, which ho arranges 
two and two in four diffei-ont cattigories. Under the first head 
come two classes of sentences, which ace called reaptictivQly 
hypothetical (A) and conditional ( 13 ) sentences, tho former nama 
being given to tho apodosis only, the latter to the protasis only, of 
Vk'hat arc commonly called conditional Hcnlencos. Tho ambiguity 
contained iu this new uso of the w'ord conditional aontenco ia 
somewhat piirzling. I’he follcrwing typical example will ex¬ 
plain it:—Fecerim si Jussoria and si josseris fee«>rlm; 1 
should bo fouml to have,” or “ I should have dono if you 
should hnv« bidden,” uro clas.sod under tlio lioad of hjpothotioal, 
us far aa tho apodosis I'eoerlm, “ I should have done,” is con- 
conicd, and again under tho head of conditional on account of 
tho protasis, si Jusserls, “ If you should have bidden.” And 
now Mr. Itoby’s oxplaiuilion of his novel use of words will bo 
intelligible. Ho. says: — 

As boro u.se(l, tkori'funv tli« liypothosLs is the notion tre.steil as o<ni- 
tiriBCut on unuthor; tho condition ia that other uctiun on whiidi th« tint is 
ooTUirigciit. 

Under this first lieatl of hypothetical (A) sentences one page ia 
given of typical cxanijdes, and a considorable part of ClwptorXX. 
ia dcvotoii to actual examples occurring in clasaical authors of its 
uae ; and in tho heading of this chapter wo Iwvo tho moro correct 
expre.ssiou ‘^clauso " u.'^edfor what in llio nineteenth chapter i-s am¬ 
biguously teniiod sentence.” ^Vll tlicso iu.stanoes are printed on tho 
left hand, each parngrajih being nuiiiboved with an even number, 

1 lie opposite page being filled with cxauiplos illustrative of tho 
contra.sted use of tho iiidicatito mood. 

Tlie geu(*ral account given by 31 r. Koby of the distinction is afl 
follows:— 

In tiu'sc wriU nciN,'vliub rondily iidmit of eitiu'r tho indi('ntivc or .sub- 
jimi livr mofid, llic .subjiinotive iiiqilifs ilint the nation spoken of is notafavt. 
Notbiiifi IS iniplied jis lo l.iiottleil^re or w;int «»f kuo^\l^’dg(•, dnubt or i.s»nr- 
uiice, piob.ibilityor iniinub.ilnlity, posMibility or inlpoH^il>ility, w> far aa tho 
mood is eoneenied ; but u non-ivul jxint mtioii is of eoiirsf* imiioa.slblc, auon- 
reiil future uetion i.s (apart from intinisii; inipossibiUtics) poshibie. 

There is only one other of the (‘.ight clai>:^fi.s in which the subjunc¬ 
tive mood i.s found iu simple or pvincijial sentences; in all othera 
it is in subordinuto sentences. This is iu w.*ntcucea expressing a 
Nvihli or command, treated iu Chapter XXI., under the head of Opta- 
livo and .lussivo Subjunctive. Typical in.'itances are such as Faoa 
horum Aixerim and Vtinam valeas. But we must confine our 
attention to tho hypothetical subjunctive--i.e. the subiunctivo as 
it appears in’* tho prineijial clau-se of a conditional sentence. 
Tlie general statements which the parallel arrangement of sen¬ 
tences is made to illustrate are tho following, which, for tho sake 
( f porspicuitj, wo now e.vhihil in parallel columns: — 

An liyjiotlu'tieal flubiuiictive p.\- I’ho indicative inakwi a statflment 
presM's Im aetum vliieii, while irs witliont hnplving that the action 
iion-oi'eiuToneo w implied, i.s \'*‘t does not occur or (necessarily) that 
hiililMtii’d to oe<-iir, iC sonic other it doc.s occur, 
action occur. 

WilhouL attem])ting to follow .Mr. Koby through the rules 
which ho proceeds to lay down for tho u.so of the ilitlereut tenses 
of the subjunelivo in both clauses, Ave will pick out two tir three 
(M tlie. shortest of Ids illustrative Monlenees, aud arrange thorn in a 
similar way oppo-site to each other:— 

I'li si hie .si.s aliti r sentias. Si id fnei.^, hodie [KiHtreniam me 

■ vidcrt. 

Oun.H ni mea eurn renintat, jam Si enim rationem bominlbiis Di 
tljinimic tulcrint imitnieie et luuiM'vit dedi runt, mulitiam dcdcruuL 

CIl'll',. 

Si ftut eolJognm, id quod inallem, MctcHitiit si paruni pndor ipsius 
tui .similcni liabfrc.s nut tu eolb'p;ii< dcteiidcbnt, di'Uibat familiie nosirie 
till (‘.ssos ainiili'*, supcrvacuiica cnsct tli^'iiitas satin sutdevare. 

Oratio nica. 

Kigo rgo ni.ii jiopcrissem, Roma t.’eBM'riim, si nlierinm n mn plrliem 
non oppiignujotiir; nisi (ilium fniK^r* vultH, qiuw non fuit, invidiu*; 
hnberem, liberuMii hberu patrla inor- .si Ads subernt, niinu; si poriculum 
tua cssiem. e.iviuin, rcipubllcic. 

This parallel arrangement of tlio use of the indicatU’o and aub- 
jnnetive moods in Hentences AA-hich ha\e a consiiiorablo resoniblanco 
to each other, and Avlmre tho distinction of moaning is alight, is 
ono of tho most useful parts of .Mr. Kohy’s draramar. It may be a 
question whether ho has cluHsifieil these minute distinctions in tho 
best pos.<iihle way, but h». has unque.stionably given ample facilities 
to any ono who may object to Ids theory lo propound another 
which shall suit all the circumatancca of tho case better. For other 
instances of tho comparativo use of the two moods wo must refer 
to tho sections 1532,1533, from which all Iho above extracts have 
boon selected; but those we have given will perhaps be sulUeient to 
enable an ordinary scholar to follow Mr. Koby in the account 
which he has given of this subject in his Introduction. He 
says;— 

The use and meaning of the sulijiinetive in hyiKjthctieal and conditional 
gentencos is, I think, often inigapprehcnded. Tlift Indicative iA often said to 
be leifU only Avbcn the cuudition is u fact or when it is only an a|>parenc 
condition. The subjnnetivo present is said to bo used Avbon an event is re¬ 
garded as probable or possible ; the imiM'rfect, whetAi it is n'g^rded us im¬ 
probable or iinpossiblo. 1 have vent urod to deny these views. Tho iimtror, 
1 take it, stands really thus. I'be indicative is a Mniple combination of sulyoct 
and predicate and has of itself no speuiul meaning. The subjunctive lias 
been formed, or at least is appliiKt, 111 order hi vram the hearer that the 
event is thought and only thought. The indicative by contrast with thi-i 
gets a sub-im^icatioii of fket The subjunctive, agoin, by 11 secondary con¬ 
trast gets (in certain classes of sentences) the special implication of not fuel. 

^ Now the statements used in hj>^thotical and conditional clauses arc refer- 
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able in the Bpeaker’s mind and intention (we have nothing; to do vrith the 
oUoctive reoitty) either to fact, or to not fact, or to a neutBol hewL In 
^ner orords, T either put a cahO avowedly na a fact or avowedly as not a 
W*or t rmt it shnidy without ineanini; to imply either the one or the 
other. Hus intermodiuti} cln»i i't of entirse a thought, and might have Ijeen 
left to the subjunctive nux^l. I’mt this is not what the Uomnns have done. 
The Hnhjmictive wltli them in Hiich sMitcnces intiiins distinctly not/act, and 
tlie class of fact and the neutral class are given to tlie indicative. 

To do Hr. Irby’s theory full justice vfo ought to have oxtractod 
the whole of the rest of this page. Wo may observe that tlie 
theory which ho attacks, though impcrftjct, has til ler^!:^t the merit 
of lieing intolligihlo and of easy application. On the other hand, 
if his theory bfi prosaed, there ought to )jo mo uho of the pluixTieot 
indicative, which,as ho observes, istho niribt thorouglily jmst tense, 
in hypothetical clauaea, He observes that it i.s jvo c in liypotln*- 
tical Beulenees, except ns a wilful exaggeration, ami r.iie in comli- 
tional clauses, except when it denotea facts, lie dMes md aijpi jir 
tons to have taken into cousidoratiou, or at hiiwL not to leiie 
noticed prominently enough, the poetical use, Mliich U nut nn- 
eommon,BUch as —JiobuAterqve forrn mtinicront Si nun Ao :-n!in> 

Ju}Tpiter tit Vmu8 lifinnit. We have precisely the same po'dicul 
use in Knglish. The poetical and quasi-pnelic.il u-e m;n, houeier, 
Iw rugiirded, us Mr. llohy seems to regard tliem, as sinnotlilng like 
the fxc^tio tptoi prtHutt reffulam. 

Wo have only just touched two of the eiglil u^es of llio sub¬ 
junctive mood as laid doAvn ill this ^runniiar. Il would not bo 
possible to critici/o or even to notice tho remaininii’ iis<’s without 
doubling the length of this rdre.mly long arlii’h*. litciroover, wo 
have left unnotiml tho Introduction ami the Siijplement to the 
Syntax. "We regret tliat W'e must liero fnr tin' juv-cut, fliough re- 
hlcluutly, part with a biolc which is very siig;.;e dive of thought 
in other iLrections tluin thoao which we ha\e imlicatcd. 


KATF. JIVUNF.* 

« in love,” says the author of this story, ‘^seldom 

XtX moralize.” It is much to be wished then, wn cried out as 
wocamatothia passage, that all noiel-writeiM, wdiether male or 
female, were always in Idve. We should in that case bi; spared a 
good (leal of very dull writing. K(rtr JUfntr is avowedly wviUeii 
with a moral. ‘‘Wo ha\e tried to slunv,” says tlu' siuthov, ‘‘ how 
a beautiful woman failed to tiiul any (■ontentment or huppint'ss in 
marrying for wealth and position a mun whom she did not love, 
and with whom she had no tastes or wishes in common.” Vart 
of the deinonatration, by the ivay, depends c.i !he denth of her 
only child three days or so after birth. II tho child had liicd 
tho inarriago might, so far ns we can see, have been happy enough. 
Tho beautiful young women whom the author wouhl keep fiom 
marrying lords who have a good chance of a dukedom might 
with reason rely on the statistics of infant moi lality among the 
aristocracy, and with no groat iinprudenco might slake their happi¬ 
ness on tho clianco of an hoir. It w'ould be jnst us well, however, 
for lords in general to think twice before they miirry a luerceuaxy 
heroine. Their life is likely to be a short one, and far from 
merry. When n heroine has to be reformed, and made to sao the 
error of her ways, human lifii counts fur nothing. One victim 
after another is swept away—even tho ariBhicrucy is not snared — 
till, widowed, childless, and an orphan, she hccomes inopcrly peni¬ 
tent in tho last chapter. “ We ha^o followed her,” says the nuthur 
in writing of her heroine, “through a few years of fuBhiimable 
^very and dissipation, until by a merciful interposition of I’rovi- 
dence her plans lor a last struggle for some peaci' and independonce 
were frustrated, and she wns led back to her wifely duly.” Whether 
Lord Denton, if he had boon well enough to considor tlu^ question, 
would liavo regarded the fit which after a short illness earned him 
olTiuJ a merciful interposition of Trovidcjnce, may 1)0 doubted. It 
taught Lady Denton no doubt her wifely duty, but, as he liv(id only 
a few weeks to enjf»y her penitence, ho may have thought that it 
was paying rather too dear for his whistle. I le is introduced to 
us ns a largo lauded proprietor, in appearance more jolly than 
gentlemanly, and as one able to oti’er all the luxuries this world 
can give. We might with good reason have orgnod that, as he 
was not the one chielly to hliimc for tho unhappiuoss of thoir 
married life* and as ntwerthcloss he wns quite as much in need of 
reformation as his wife, bo dosen'od no less than she a merciful 
interposition. If the story had beeu written from a different point 
of \'mw, it would have been the wile wl)o was lulled, while her 
noble husband in hjs penitent boitow would never again have 
taken “a bumper of nmndy and soda-watw,” but would have 
■become President of tho Teetotal Association. 

Tho plot of tho story is simple miough, Kate Bymo, “ a queenly 
creature,” as she is oallod, is in love with liartlo Blake, but will 
not marry him, because he is poor. Helen, or I'Hleu, Leigh—for 
her name varies—is also in love with him, hut has no ubjt»ction 
to poverty. Kale marries Lord Denton, as we have wiid, 
and mpentB. Helen mawies Blake, and does not riqxiut. Kato, 
however, does very well in the end, for not only does she live 
a highly virtuous life at Denton Court, devoted to her old 
aunt and her stepson tlio Duke, but when he morriod a hhie-eyed 
gentle girl—the tliird'Uuo-eyudgirl of tho story—and hos children, 
She is te them “their beautiful stately gmndiuamma Donton.” 
We cannot but fear that if the piimshment tbat attends on mamr- 
ing for money is nothing wOrae than a merciful dispensation oy 

* Kale JSpte. A KoviO. By B. Howwpd-T.iylor. a vok London; 
Samuel Tinsley. 1874. 


which the huslwnd i .9 carried off by a fit, while solid comficjrt is 
left in a tille, “ an ample allowance,'^and tho devoted affection of a 
Dtiftio, w(J shall bavo all the novel-roading young ladies of the day 
ready to follow in the Imroine h steps. Th(3 plot is now and tJiea 
onlivenod hv an incident or two. On one occasion the herom^j 
sprains her ankle, and on another she ‘has a mmarkab o encounter 
with some hiirghu’s. Tho burglars have nothing at all to do with 
the story, excejd so far us they give tho heroine arfopporti^ty ot r 
showing her pimmee of mind hv seizing one of them by the haiir, 
and her lover, fiord Denton, an oppm-tunity of expressing his desire 
“ to liorsewhip the wretch ” who Intd frightened Kate. She hud 
hoen wakemul up by a noise. She listened. “ Tho extreme silence 
t»f t lie hoij-^fi jtiiide her fetri nhniist ncrvou.B, and her heart beat quickly 
uiid loudlN.” AVhat her heart would Imve done if slie had bumi 
quite nervous we are not told. She thoutrht that “if she only 
dnredshow herself in while, tlmt might frighten thorn perhans; 
j thie\es were alwfijs cowards she knew.” t>ho wont out ol her 
room, and dowti.-'tairs;— 

Mhe uuele one or two stops ftwwurd inti* tho Iiall, wlion, to herIntnnw- 
mrpriso,‘•jif h.-jw d^tinei Iv .t diivk fiyiMv onmmft towards lior—uimin—a 
Uiief. ji reitlKT. Oil. lioJiMMis ! Slio efudtl net ineee nr spM»k. llio nuin 
viiriu‘(l soaietlnnii la lii** uvais, unit ho iilsu came tu ii sumd-otill, iind did net 
hitouk. A (loop si};h, wliieli Kute niado m liei etlhrt to artioulate, ortusod tla* 
rmin t»> ^Ul^L uiid ilvep wliitt ho hold out of his unns — it was the silvor ccin- 
iiu'tTily in iiM! Irein the jtantry. '1 he orush gave Kiitc oouriige, and, without 
niMviiig rt .stop, niid piiUm^j dut her htnul, aim sied, in a docyi low voice, 
VVlut me you doing.hero i* " 'rhe-muii gave rmr hnuiid poet her, towards 
Ihe dtning-rooin door ; hut (jtiiek iis li;.(hlijm« uho darted lorward, hold luin 
hv liis font mid liiiM, mid seionincd loudly, “ I'iio I murder! munler!” 

Jm imieh less time than it tnke.s to writ- llns, Nornh nnd ThUos 'had oniiio to 
K.ilos nssist.aiieo. Hut os liad hoard tho ffill of the silvor, ami atiMuk a 
JiU-lif; iiiiiuo.initely heiirifig Kale’ii soromiis, lie hud come, juRt ns hu wiw, to 
tlie lesoue. 'I lien Alls, jiiul Mi.ss heiirh, mid Aliss CWvldi, with the other 
}.ei vunts, eamo down, half nwnkc and tornhly friglUoiied; nndwhonthe 
fonuei- fully reali/ed the daii^or Kah* had hwn in, tlioy were rpiite ovei- 
ooino, and eoidd seareely holu'vc she was not at ull hurt. The eoaohman 
wns M-nl for from tho Lodj;e, mid, with Hates, puardod the priBoner til! lui 
was willingly resionod (o tho tenilor oiiro and pioteethm of the village con- 
hlablo. That Worthy iiorson seemed to rej^rot denjily that he had nut had 
the pleasure, of otiidmig tho alore.>-aid nidivtdual. 

Let not our readers iimigino that this incident is a specimen of 
what tlu'y may chioHy export I0 find in tho book. Thare is a good 
deal of bivd Kngli.'di, but of loally bad characters thure is a roimuk- 
able scareilv. “How is it,” tho author a.sks, “that most oklerly 
people (especially gantleiucn) w^oin to have such plonsuro hi the 
cuii.stant repetition of their pet jokes and ntoi'iesl' ” “ Havf^ia it,' 

we might in our turn auk, “ that so many voiing pi^oplc (especially 
ladies) liavcHUcb pluasure in hashing uptliesame old plolaanclsm-riug 
them upas if they were new storiesP" We mightgo onto sdd, “How 
wonderfully guo(l-natnred their lislenors need to laito show any sort, 
or kind of interest, or listen with patience, to what is so very old 
and often \cry stupid.” We, for our part, have a groat deal of 
resjiect for an old man’s story. Tliat \vc have laughed at it any 
time thesis twenty years establishes, wo admit, an obligation on 
us to laugh at it once more. Among the privileges to which old 
age is entitled, (>icero in his “ Oato Major ” does not indeed reckon 
this, which we hold to be by no nujana tho least in importance, 
that its old jests should always jinss current us new. l*erhapB in 
Uato's lime* the story of ould grouse in the gun-room was not 
known. However much we may rc-spect tho jokes and stories of 
the old, wo s(!(i no reason for showingiho least regard to tho stories 
of th(< young. AV0 are I'erlainly entitled to ask that before they 
publish they should at least learn how to write. It would be 
well also if,*before they tried to paint character, they first made it 
their study. As Douglm-. Jorrold said, before you take down 
the shutters you shoiikl ftnnisli the shop. VN’o* doubt not that 
Kato liijrve wrill find its readers. It is no duller than a tract. 
It has,* as we have wild, a moral, and there are not a few 
readers who p.s much require a moral for their novel as 
they do sugar for their lea. Tho story is to be sure so 
dull tliat it puts tho reader to sleep, hut thore^ are not a few 
readers who regard sleeji as the final cause of reading. Those, on 
the contrary, wlio think that novels are written and sermone 
prcxiched rathijr for our waking than our sleeping hours may pos¬ 
sibly find something to rouse tlieir intei'est in the good society in 
which thoY wo kept. We, for om* pai't, managed to keep ourselves 
from nodding over Kale liynie by Imving an eye to the fooliah 
expressions and tln^ gcammatical errors we could detect, just aa 
we have at times kept awake through a sermon by counting tlie 
heresies into which the preacher <has lallon. Bad though the errors 
Hif;, it is not often that we find a sentence quite so unintelligible 
as tho following;— 

It was o kind of nawciy for the invalids ; and it was his coming to bring 
and see after a recent valuttblc pijrohiutc that bail enabled the Clennltigs to 
invito and persuade liiru to aceopt tlieir otter of a few d«y^’ viait daring tlie 
c‘uiiiiiig-of-iigc Icstivitios. 

A few pages earlier we have a specimen of tho confusion into 
which the author gets when she attempts a parenthesiB. It would 
he }ual as well, by the way, if »t young ladise' schools they taught, 
with tho -use of tlie globes, the use also of braokets. OiBf.iiovel- 
ista would in this case have more c}iaac.e of avoiding finch en'ors 
as those contained in the following sentence:— 

The tmth •wnii, that hr had been no taken np with Mr*. Leigh ind 'H^ 
whoa he first «anio in (which, ooniddering Che tkne that had elapeml ttAoo 
he had M«n the former, was hardly tu he wondered at)« and having seen 
Kate at the Hall only an hour or two before, he had seareely noticed her, 
beyond bowing to her as he-eertered. 

To make up for such ^fiiUjw as ibis the author can, when 
she pleases, get some very fine words out of very common- 
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place matters. The arrival of a heroiner is cei’toinly a matter of 
some importance^ hut unless she can be brought in a balloon or en 
an elephant; the vehicle in which she cornea woy as well bo 
kept in the background. Not so thinks our author. “ Mrs. 
Leigh and Helen wetre on the platform; waiting the arrival of tho 
* iron horse ^ which was to bring thoir expected guest. ^ The hu^e 
machinery had scarcely come to a etand-natill bororo Kate was in 
Helen's arms,” Tlappily there she is left, and so no big names 
are fohnd for the porter and.his barrow. Kate, before she had 
decided not to accept Bartle Blake, liad leant upon “ her fair 
iewelted hand,^' and mdulged in “ cogitations." lier father luid 
a gloomy kind of presentiment" about tho course she was going 
to take. Whereupon; as wo Imew would be the case, tho author 
asks, “ Who can say lliot we do not all sometimes have shadowy 
glimpses of coming trouble ? " Wo have often noticed that when 
a writer introduces any piece of superstitious nonsense into 
his book ho at once follows it up by asking a (piestion. It 
turns the tables, as it were, on tho rasli sceptic who, ho knows, 
is ready to laugh at him. The heroine has a dreadrul divam, 
and was, as she described herself, “in a perfect state of tla- 
and sullering." Wlien she lirst comes to Denton Court “ tlm 
old-&shionod furniture was to he rcplncod by modoni elegant 
additions or substitutes." Allowing tlmt a sub'stituto cau be said 
to replace, we are somewhat pii/.zlod about the addition. At her 
mamftge there were in tho church “e.vclunmlions of delight niul 
satisfaction at tho elegant aj)penraiice of tho whole poi’ty." Her 
husband condescends, as so grt'ut a nohlcniau should, to tlio use of 
more familiar language, for ho addiwses Jier as “my ])eorle^s 
Kitty." ' A lady in the story “ tried to pour lieaps of contrite ex¬ 
cuses in Lady Denton's oar," while Helen, tho rival horoiuo, seeing 
Bartlo Blake at the oper.i, asKs “ Isn’t it liirii" ? Tim young DuKo 
bad a gre.at reg.ir<l for Ins tutor’s wile, “who («V) he wrote to 
every week." Tho day Lord Denton was seized with the fit his 
wife “ several times fuheied slio could liear liim saying, ‘Dood-hye, 
Kate; don’t wait dinner for me,’ to wliich she replied with a 
bond of her head, as she thought it something what lie used to do 
before they drifted so far apart." 

There is only one .«eiisi])lo thing said in the whole hook. Wo 
have no reason to believe, however, that the author intended to ho 
sensible. Helen, tho good heroine, idhu* she had said she should 
wish Blake to marry some one very nici-, added—“ I cau't very 
vvoll explain tlie meaning f havo for that pot vonl of mine.” A 
schoolboy might as well try to give a delinition of “ jolly" as a 
yCiH^^lady of “nice.’’ In Ceylon they reckon up the. hundred 
uses, as ditlercnt as can he, to which tlio palm-tree can he put. 
Kvon tho palm-tree falls far short of this little English w'ord. \Vo 
are not sure, indeed, if after Jill wo might not, with a safe con- 
scienc(i, describe Kate Jit/nie as a very nice hook. 
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Special uttuiitioii [wid to Modern l,.iuiKiia,:e8 and the Pre|Hiialloii of Ciuididatoa fbr Wool- 
wli li, (;i)upcr’s 11111, Control Deiiortment, Arniy and Navy, uidCivil Scrrioo. 

^ro Hi'iUi-MA^Rs oT’YmfAd sohools.^a 

CLFKti VM A N, lute Fellow uf hi* Cullccr, who liai liad Inntr exprrletiw. and aintider. 
iililc saicT'iN 111 the iiivtinnihon of Pupil* lop the vortoii* CiirnpetitKe ExMnloatlim*, would ho 
(.lull ft. iindertike the MaNAUEME.NT p1 the SPECIAL DKPAhTAtENT in a I*flblJa 
hchiiol. Uin eliii'l iiiiihvi In 'u-ikiii^f »ueh a pi*.! to ciiul.le Candidate* to rnmnleto thtlr 
pieiairatioii Mitliont loflrii; the wlioluw.nm liilliieiiea of Pidilic Sehuiri tnUiilnn, and wiUiowt (no 
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LISIIMEN'L'•Airmerly Dn. Wilson and Raynor). For prooiiMtiis apply to T. 
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the Houae* of Parllantvnt. nnd of the IfewSuS^ua 
Mrmtonr, Orccn vich. Cataiomioi on applicotion—£. UKNT ft CO., 
h ftiiKt (j oining Lloyri'i), and rmUi ry. Havojr htrctd. Lonrtou. 

nOAX ECONOMISING STOVES.-FENDKR^^mRmONS, 

^^JKI^CraSIf BANOES, CUlMNKY*l*IErE,H, and COAlrBOXKS.-,WrLLIAM H. 
SVw^nl attenUoii to hli large itw-k of the attov*-, and eipeelally l« t«ro NEW 

rArfiNTaTOVEn wrecoaomitlngthe «« of ci.mi. 1 iwhile Incrming the amount of heat), 
* ] ^ ^ ■boW'iroonu. In one of tliete itovet the coal wniuined la 




StOTM , 


--jr Ulo^ FeiiUcra . 

gtoe! ami Urmolu do. 

Fh^rona. per net.. 

Chimney-pieoea. 

Coal-bwa. 


to V, IH 
to TC . 
to 10 3 
to 10 
to n 10 
to inn . 
to 10 . 


{^OAL SCOOPa—WILLIAM S. BURTON htis 400 different 

Know,ofarliidilielntlte«)»ipwtl<in. Thertici>* \;iry 
to ISOf. FWn Bluok ^n Roiupa, from la. «(1.; ilo. do., aiiic-Until, Irom 61 B«! 1 
e^erM Bo* Bowpa. t>om to. ■ illttn. with lland-Smop, from hi. Hii. • do. do . Willi ftmry 
omo^nUtlOb, irom lla. ■ highly fluiihrd and ornarni'iiled, auU /Itti.d wiili liniiatMn ivorv 
aauUea,from Ua. to IM. There ia olio a choice aclection of Wooilcii Coni Jloaci., * ith 11 oii 
and bma mountinga, from taa. to 130a. 

WILW AM 8. BURTOiracneral Furnlahtiiglronmonger,by appointment,to n.Il.M the 

‘'"''“‘"'"'K HpwuJd* 0/ 840 llluhtintiom of hia 
Llita of Pncca and Tlaiti of IhoSO largeShow-rooma, jioatage tree.— 
W Uifb rd Btr^t, W,i 1, lA, 2,3, and t .Ncwmnn .Hrrcti 4, .4, and 6 Ferry^ Place; u;>d 
I ncwmrm Yard, ijondun. W. The C’nsl nt delli’ering (rooda to the moatilintunt partimf the 
£lllt?/iu ** trifling. WILLIAM S. DUBTON will alway* undertaVe 

■pURNISII YOUR HOUSE «t DEANE OOmI^VNY'S. 

liluatratod Catiiogiio, with priced Furniahing Liat, poit free. 

Feridcra-Bright.44a. toXISi Uronre.Sa. toiO. 
Htuvea—llnght, Black, Jtrgliitcr, llot-olr, AC. 
jlotha .lluiiiratic, Fixed, aud Trundling. 
l{ed4tc«ila.,.Urai<R and Iron, with Beililmg. 
C’oinleca_CoMili-c.jM)lc», Kiida, ItandK, Ac. 
<faw‘licri.-3'.ligl)t, 17a.i .Ido. .iSii.i .4 do. id da. 
Klrclioiicra—from .1 ft., a .'>a . to « ft., 1.13. 

Jvlli lien Ulcoalla Tcniciy, Mota, .Vc. 

Uaidcit TiKil8-l.uwii-Mowera, Kollerii, Ac. 


I Cnlrai, I»ory, per doecn, from U'a. 

Forka, Table, from Sfa c Spoona. 2ia, 
Mkclhif Tea Traya. In Seta, from 31a. 
Tea an<l l^ttee Seta, from LI 7a. 
ivenu-Tki, MeUi, Electro, 

(.'nieta and Liuueura, 

-Fatcot Uocli Oil. Moderator, ftc. 

I Tea and Colfcc Tlrna. 

China and 01aia-.Dluuer Hervirea, &e. 


A lHaennnl of Five per cent fru Cuali Fay menu of A3 ana upwards. 

DEANE ft COMPANY. 4« King William 8trcet,*Liindun Bridgo.E C. F.atiibllahod A.P. 1700. 


]yj[APPIN & WEBB’S 


J SPOONS and FORKS. 

Q^ARANTEYir tYLAST ^ 

^weYtyyears. \wr i ttenYuaranteiTgI\^ 

**• __ TO EVERY I’UIU'IIASEII. _ 

■MOS. 7 flr 77 , AND 78 OXFOlU) .STREET'WiYt ENM), 

_ _ -_ _I.ONO<)N.____ 

T^ANSiON HOUSE BUILDINGS, 

QUEEN VICToitIA STREET. CiTY. 


MA^NUFACTORY and show rooms, 

THE ROYAL CUTLERY WC.Fh's SHEFFIELD. 
COSTtY nXUSTBATEI) CATALOGUES O.S llECEIl I OF 13 8TAMPS 
_ 8MAI,LEll EDITIO.N TOST UtEL ._ 

PURNTSII YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

j- TUROirOIIOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE sySTEM. Caah Prl.rai no KOro('harg,». 
Darge, uaefVil Stock tu arlect fioin. All (iooda Wnrinntcd llliiatrated priced Catulogne, with 
Tcrma, poat IVce.-3l9 and 340 Tuttenham Court Ttoml. Katnt)II.Hhcd iHb'i. 

FLOOR OLOTIL—TRELOAR & SONS, 

flo LUDOATE HILL. LONDON. 


0 .OOD 


CARPETS. 

TyTESSRS. SMEE uavo now for SALIC in this Department 

a ctTlaln rum)H?r of 

REMNANT LENGTHS AND MADE-Ul* CARPETS, 

Which are otfered (for ftich nuantltlca only of enth iiullern na may la* in Stock) at 
CONSIDERABLY BKDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. WITHOUT DI.SCOUNT. 

C FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 

PLARK’YYaTENT "steel NOISELESS ' silUftYRS, 

HcK-CollIng. Fire and Thief Pniof, can be adapted to any Window or other Oiicning. 
Troapertuaeafree.—CLARK ft CO.. Sole Patculcet, Itathbone Pluco, W.; PariaiMaiichcBtcr, 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 

'high-class FASHIONABLE CLOTllINO FOiUgEN TLEMEN PAYING CASH. 

L a AV R A N 0 E D. PHILLIPS & 0 0., 

COURT AND MILITARY TAILORS. 

13 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. W. 

A Faalitonalde Order Trade of the hlghcat rlasa,eHta)ilin)ii-d for hall-n-ccnfurv on the credit 
■yit«m. but now doing buaincaa excluaively for ready money i>a> inent, and inpiililng Cloiliea 
aud Unilbrina ol the belt ijuality, to Older only, at miKlorate prlcca. 

liiaU on appllcaiiua. 

H J. NICOLL, IMerchatit Clothier to the Qiioon, tlie Royal 

• Vamlly, and the CourU of Europe i Army, Naxy, and Civil Outfitter, III. Iin, IIh, 130 
Regent Street, and 33 Cornhill, 1.iimliiM. Alao Branch Eatnbliahinenta at Maiicheatcr, 
It) Mualuy Street i Llvetpool.to Bold Stix^ei \ and Uiiinlngliuio, 30 Nuw Street. 

The EARLIER FASHIONS for tho approacliinjr WINTER 

are now reiuly. and to be had at the above mhlreaaca The Stuck will la: found tormbraco 
much that la novel uiid n pproved in si) le, in coinbitnitnm m ith Materlalaof aUrllng value 
Olid good nearing rroportlca, while the make and tlnlahuf ciich Article aru attcnUcl to 
with great core. 

FOR GENTLEMEN.—Several Ffi.shitnmhle Novelties in Stylo 

and Material for OVERC'flATS ore iireparcd Very ebdiue Fnbrli". lur Frock and 
Morning Cuati,ftC. llunicapuu Clavioia lor .siilli. Distiiigui'Puttcriia In Aiigolaa for 
Treutennga. 

FOR BOYa-Very tasteful DESIGNS in SUITS, &c., fur 

Younger Hoyi i and "'Regiilotlon ” SihIh, oa worn at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and oilier 
great Schoofi. Shii ti, Hosiery, lliita, ac., luitalilc for each Dicaa. 

FOR IiADIES.—Several new DESIGNS in POIiONATSE 

COSTUMES and JACKUTM, ainongit whieli nre tlw “ Beatrice " and “ lliiMian Navy." 
l^ing mode of WikiIIvu Fatiruk. the aamu akiU in flttinu and workmanahip ia reiuiircd 
oa Inlhe piTMlnctlon of Geiitli<inoii'a t'lothlng and Ladic*’ Riding Ilablta. The LndlcN* 
TMaUer •* ttTCadmioght," wH)i Sclf-Cuntractlng tt alat-Ucll, Introduced and regiatcred 
by H, J. NICULL, for Walking or Truvelllng. la ralu-rvpvUciit, and yet thoroughly 
evaiKirable. 

To lie had only atll. J. NICOLI.’.S aevml Addmwa, lU.HC.iiB, IW Regent Btreel, and 

g l Coinnill, lAindaii t lo Moilcy Street, Mauchutcr t fit) Bold Street, Liverpool i and JD New 
treei, Birmingham. 


r lON WINE BINS. —VIENNA MEDAL awarded lo 

FARROW ft JACKSON, la Great Tower Street, anil0 IJaymurkct. London, to whom 
ItaftwUaMaltmdtheMleof Uarlow’BCaikStajidaandSyphoft Tapa, from U King William 

KreLfe__ 

P H CE N 1 X FIRE OFFICE, 

LOMBARD STREET AND CIIARINO.CROSS,LONDON.-EgTAOLisiigDirss, 
Prompt and liberal LoiiSettlomenti. 
loaaiaagtii afleckd Id all patti of the Wnild. 


GEORGE W'M. LOVELL \ „ 

JOHN J. BROOMUELD J Scentana. 


PROVINCE of ONTARIO (CANADA). - CANADA 

MUNICIPAL BnNl«J. 

FOR 8ALE. l>iA*nturaaofConiill(i»,;iWii|.iind dthfr MunWpallllea In theJPrOvInne of 
Oiitoi^.^Domlulon ^ •* y RUU ng belwtgft hi* towl 8evcn per Ceai. Intewat, aud 

(Idmlted), at Agenta tor the ProviBce of Ontario, under 
whoac authority (linaa municipal Dcbchlurva arc iHued, viLr tliem to Itavefton ou the terma 
and for the rmpectlve pauidclpaHtira a* aiated telov. ^ , 

These DebtaVwbioh have all been incurred In aid of RaltVnwi and Ofter nt»blte worka, 
conatltute in each caM a flrat mortgige charge on tho rcepcrilye miunliJUml toyenuw and 
aaaeMable property. Thcae revenues are ampleln every «to. and to thtf e*tei»t renuliiBd by the 
g»ltl|tttl«naawadmlnliteted for tho Debeulure-holdcra hy tho Prorinco, whleji aUaguarauteea 

The Dvbimiiirea toll due over a term from Decoml«r 31.1*80, to August»L iwa. The price 
ranges from £Wi If*, tor thows of 1«40, Ui £81 for the lungo-it term. |i0t3. Of the total oe«M4,400, 
falllii^ due in 1803 amount to i:34»,4UO. The Interest is duu half-yearly, on J une 3U and 

'l‘bc 'I’crma of Purchase are Ten per Cent, on appllratlon, and tlio balaniSe on allbtoient and 
delivery Ilf tlic UuidL. , 

The priors arc net. ex ai'cnied Interest, which purchaser have to pay iiniVom Jbne 80 last. 

All further loirticulara nlll be givi,ii on aiiplication at the OlKces of the Agenta. 

COLONLiL TRUSTS CAIRPOHATION. LIMITF.D, 

31 Palraerstun Buildings, Old Broad Street, Tgiridon. 

Dcptmiia iind other Payments arc to tw uuidu to their Bankers, Mecira. OtYN, Mlhi.S* 
Cl nil IK ft Co , l^iiiibard Street. 


Mniiicipallty. 


rimfliHin (TownJ. 

Bi fill Hold .. 

Coliiiiirg ,, . .. 

(jueipli . 

I'l rrilxirough (TonnJ . 

St t atliniine's „ . 

l.iiid'iiv „ . 

Hdiic (TownahliO. 

Gpi ., . 

lioh.lon iCify) . 

NuitliijiiibarlHnd uud Durham (Counllrs) 
I’cilh tlkmnty). 


£21,3110 

14 3(Xl 
12.1 CO 
iy..;ii0 
i 4 .s(a» 


:v.*,'1(1(1 

3h(W 
7,1011 
:i,toa 
f«l.-«10 
4,'I 80) 
28.400 


£2IHI,ni 
fi.‘) 4 ,ii 2 r 
y'lS.iirt 
1<I8 IIM 
41l.0Ph 

ail,Nil 

304.07*1 
tHn.itU 
KI.S„V>» 
17 J.')M 
^7A.m 
7«,iia) 
I,21'| Ml) 
*.2I7,8:M 
2,270,7.>l 


' 4,170 
4.9!M) 
r. 7 ‘w 
4.71/ 
6 , 113 
0,101 
H,.'ia4 
4(175 
3.41/ 
3.1414 ' 

fiM.lh? 

awKO 


IS*)!;!!:*!! rt,.W0 SEVEN-AND-A-HALF VFR CENT. VHKFRllUED BUAllEa 
Ilf j;iO **:irh, eriliUctl tofiirLhor jmiriniiatioii iii I'rofiU, aftr'r payment 
ol u ainiiliir lato of JUvi'K-ml on :4,.’i(>0 Doforred Shares. 

H O.MI'R hill COLLIERV COMPANY, Limited. 

Jtii /<ica. 

JOHN ABll.VITA.'vr.Eai].,Nortkflcld. Dircilor of the Birniiiighain Small Arras oud Mt'Ul 
Cum,mil), Limited. 

STEPHKN liARKKIl, Ea*i,, Calthni'iie Ficl*ls, Edgbaiiton, Director <jt Muntz's Metal 
Coiiiinmy, Limited. 

THOM VS BARKER,Kaq .Beacon Hiill,Ii{ohacld,Dircaior uftlie ChItlingtouIrouComliany, 
Liiiiitud. 

JfillN KING, Esq., Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham (.of the ilrm of J. C. Abbott ft Co., Coal 
Mrn'liiints). ' 

J. S. EVERS SWINDELL, EiMi.,6mnnicr Hill, KiiigswinCord,Dudley,Ironmaitcr. 


The niMivaia one of the licit of the .South StnTiirdililre Thick Coal Collieries. 

It 11 Irecliohl, tnlly develoiwd, and the miiimium prolils. utter provlillng iir the rodmiptlnb 
(if the fntirc rninlul, arc iitliuated ut mure than duiilile tin' ainuunt required to pry fjie 
lireliTcinc dix ideiul 

VroHiuM.iuaemnay lie nhtained on application at the illllrcKof the Coinpiiny.40 Ann Street. 
flnniliielium,!iiid from the Ainlilora of the Cuitiiiun), Musis jAMlit* ft £p)VAllP.8,TokGn- 
iifiiisi Ynid, liiniduii. 

The SuliM'iiiitioii List will Cluse on .Saturday, Octuk' 31. 

MMIJ-: AGRA BANK, Liiuitful. — Established 

CAPITAL. i.l.i»iKi.im 

llBAlrOFVtru-NlCHltLAS LANE. r.GMUAHI) STREET. LONDON. 
OraM'HKH in Edluhurgh, Caloutta, Bomhuy. >tadine. Kmrarhcc. Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Muag Kong. 

Ciirrcnt Acroiinta are kept at the Head Olhee on the 'I'crma eiistmnary uith London Uuikctai 
and Iiilerest allowed wluii the Credit Ihilanei duea not full beiiiw i 100. 

Depoeuts n-ivived lor fixed jii nuda on the tnlluw uig (ei im, \ n 

At 5 iKT cent, per aim aniijcrt to fi montha' Notin' of Withdrawal. 

For slkurler iicnuila Di posits will be run-ived on tii iiis to be OKteed upon. 

Bills iaaiicd at the current exi'tiango nr Hie dav on niiy ol Hie Brandies of the Bonk, free ot 
extra dinrge . niul Apprineil Bills pureliiuied or »ont lur eolleellon. 

Sales and I’lirebaaes clfecled In Hiitish mid foicigu Seeiiritica, in East fndla Slivk and 
l/oima, Mild the safe I'liktody of I he same imd<Ttnk*’n. 

Iiite.esl ilranii. and Ainiy, Nuvy. mid Livll I'liy and ninslona realized. 

Eviry other dua*rlptiuii of Bonking Biiaiucaa luid Money Agciic}, Britlih and Inuian, 
traiiiueied. 

J. THOMSON. CTairmoii. 


j](iurrABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 

KitidiliRlnd 17II3. 
MANSlON-IIuU.SE STHFET, LONDON. 

Di I rt'fr n. 

Right Hon. Lord THKDLOAU, ^-nurkni. 


tSOClETY. 


,Tohn Chnilca Bnrpo} ne. Esq, 
Lord Guiru’cCaviinlish, M.l*. 
Williuin < nii'cy. Piq 
Summ l Edwards. Eaq. 

John Hurety, Esq. 

Siiitinil I loan-, Usq. 

John Alldiii Moure, Kaq. 


Sir I icdcrlck Pollock, Bart., I'lM- 

i’ttsuient. 

Giurge s, ovell. Esq. 

Juhii ( oj .Kurne Mm. Esq. 

.luiiii 1 ,‘'|iiu r. Eaq . rni'.F/-(Si(/c»f. 
Jolm Limu Welch Ksq, 

George t icdcrlck While, Esq. 

I'r-Dii-fcloif. 

I Sir Walter Charles James, Oart. 

' Jlieliuid Twilling, Ea*L, 

John Walter,Kaq., M.r. 

Tho EQUITABLE D the eddeet Life Offii-c mi the Mutual Syutem In the world. 

It has never olluweil Cumniission or eTiiiilo>cil Agtiita. 

IJv H'm-i.aymeiii of the ordinary miiiiimnn Cuininladim of 4 per Cent., more tlwn TWO 
MlLl.lO.Na hl'ERLING Jiave ken saved to the rolie)-liuhl>.is» 

FisaM’Iai. PnsiTlox. 

Preireiit Cash Aisetn more limn.£(,1X111,000 

PivM-iit Aimiiul Keveiiiitt, iniin than. 

WJiull- Working Sjx|iciisca,iit)uuC. 7,iM)0 

All Poheica taken out tlna jeur GB74J will porlitniatc in the next Division of Prafltf, which 
will UM plueAi on January I, pwo, , 

'I'lie letiinii to the Board of Trade show that the aggreciile working expeinKnof all the Lifk 
Oltii-eMii the United Kiiigdum glic an aveiage (inelmlmg Conimiasiun, when.-paid) of more 
than M'4 iwr Cent, on the eniii of ihvlr gross inemnes. 

The wholo Working ExiMnmeaofthe EQUITABLE average abontL'l tier cent, on ItriAnnuaL 
Iiieu'iie. 

J. W. S'I'ErnENSON. Aetimry. 

i^:RI AL ‘ FIRE ~“INSURANOlT ’ 0 OMILVNY, 

Eatabllihod 1803. 

1 OLD broad STREET, E.O., and to ft 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,WX),(I00. PAID-UP and INVESTED. £7(I0.M0. 

E. C*1/,ENS SMITH. f.Vneral ilAtmoper. 


JMP 


J^ONDON 


and 


SOUTIIWAKK FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANCE. 

C/mirman—IlKNUY^ ASfK, Eaq. 

Cillgp Opw('K_ 73 and 74 KINO WD.LIAM STREET. E.C. 

T'a'w'LIFU ASSUR-VNOE society,'E loet StrmrtTionta. 

J-i Tnvcatcd aaactson De<wmbcT31,l073. £4.48ri,/48 

Income fur the {out year . . .. MC.Wi 

Amount pai<| on death to Dwwmlior lost. Q,S40.730 

___ _I'oriii* ol proposal, ftc., will Iw wnt on applic ation a t flui Office.^ _ 

E AG L E '"l N 8 U BAN 0 E 0 O M PAN Y. 

Eatabllshod P407. iFor Lives only.) 

70 PALL MALL, LONDON. 

rrcmlitmt nmi Intereat .. £480,133 

Acciiinnlatcd FuinU.£3Jft4,liH 

Also, a Sulwcrllicd Caplul of more tlian.£1JXIO/HIO. 

Tht Anmial Report of the Company'a atatc ami progrtaa, pTonpcctwea and Forma, may bo 
had, or will be tout, poat free, on applicatlun ut the UHlu-, or to any of the Company'if AgenU. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, .ifctuto painfA'teivtory. 
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LTroRsiuuuioa abroad.-J 


THE PEACE OF EUIIOPE. 

I N Bpeeoh at the opening of the German Pai’liamont 

last week the Emperor William took occasion 1.o refer to 
the constant attacks made on Germany by the French press, 
and he statoi^ that his Government would take no notice | 
of these atl^ks until it saw that the Frcmch ho.stility | 
threotoneld ito assume a more active form than that of | 
abusive articles. That the Empekob should have thought | 
it worth witiile to dwell on the abuse of J''i*ench newspapers j 
flttuck hisjsubjects with surprise, and sot ilicm wouiloring ‘ 
as to wh^ secret of State could be hidden under his words. 
They seem to have come to the conclusion that their good 
and watdhful Sovereign was merely giving tlierii a kindly 
piece ofvWarning. before the war of 1870, they remember, 
the Fnenoh press was very abusive; but, with the unsus- 
pectii^ gentleness which distinguishes them, they treated 
its c^atbttiaks as meaning nothing, and then wore rudely 
undl^eivod by finding out that tho violent language of the 
French press had been deliberately used in order to prepare 
jpy for real fighting, Under tho guidance of their 
Eupebor they are not to ^ caught napping a second time, 
and are now alive to tho artifices and raaiiconvrea of their 
ODOmies. Perhaps tho German Government may not be 
sorry to soo the nation awake to the possibility of another 
war at the inolnont when it is making new demands of a 
very serious kind for the increase of the army and of tho 
expenses which the army entails. But tho general tone of 
the Emperor’s speech was eminently pacific; and for the 
present military purposes of his Goverumont it is even 
ifiore necessary that there should be a general conviction 
that resort will only be had to war when peace is absolutely 
impossible than that the nation should bo frightened into 
sanctioning an increase of military strength. Tho embodi¬ 
ment of the Landaturm is a measure which may probably 
add vc'iy considerably to the fighting power of Germany; 
but it makes persons who have everything to lose by war, 
and who are above all others least inclined to fight for 
trifles, personal participators in the dangers and sufier- 
ings of a campaign. Tho huge armamonts of Europe 
cause a frightful waste of money, and aro in themselves 
a source of danger, vis jjacern para hcllwn is an 
excellent maftim when it is addressed to any one 
, threatened State. But if all States provide for peace 
by preparing for war, they may easily defeat their wise 
purposd. And yet the very hugeness of modern arraa- 
mouts has some advantages. Tho armies of Europe are 
most Tfdoablo instruments in aiding the process of binding 
nations together. They contribute materially to doing away 
with provincial jealousies and tho antagonism of dosses. 
Frinco Bismarck was talking very good sense when he said 
that the fusion of conscripts from Alsaco and Lorraine in 
the German army would tend to make tho inhabitants of 
those districts realize the fact that they are now Germans, 
juat as their afiection for France had been largely stimulated 
tty tueir having shared in the glories and trials of Franco 
/•■.i^^aring the wars of the Ue volution and of Napoleon, If Italy 
Via bau ruined by her army, she is indebted to it more than 
' , to anything else for the difihsion of a real sense of union 
' , through the population; and even in our humble way we 
, may Speak of our Volunteers os having done something to 
• ^ve Englishmen of different ranks a common purpose and 
cUAmon ^terests. Those big armies ore, too, from their 
chmposition a guarantee for peace. The whole nation 
b^mes 4eQ|ly interested in the polky <4 its rulers. 
]^dd^-aged ihen wlm hate marching abttnt, and Imve 
no to kill or be killed,' are not 8ee%' so 


likely to view with satisfaction schemes of military 
aggrandizement aa a young professional army longing 
for adventuro and «listinction. Wo may be sure that 
no Germans received with greater pleasure tho assur¬ 
ances of tho EMPEKOiithat lie was on tho best of terms with 
Austria and Jlussia, and was indifturont to the insults of 
French journali.sfcs, than tho venerable persons who will be 
alFectcd by the proposed raeasuro ibr embodying tho 
Laiidsturm. 

We hear so oflen of tho foverisli state of the Continent 
and of the many causes that might givo rise to war,’that it 
is as well to look sometimes on tlie other aido of the picture 
and notice tho iminy influences which tend to preserve peace. 
To shut our eyes and lull ourselves with false hopes of security 
would no doubt bo aUsurd, and when we remember that 
only a few months ago so reserved u person as Lord Derby 
sounded a note of alarm, we must be ready to admit that 
events may easily show that all calculations of cpntlnued 
peace have been wrong. All wo cun say is that the motives 
which w'ould pn^mpt the great Powers to abstain from war 
are now numerous and powerful. Every great Continental 
nation has now got its own peculiar domestic difficulties, and 
they are dillicultic^ of a kind so marked and obvioua 
that there is no need to particularize them. In old 
days, too, thoro was always the feeling that oven war 
might be found cheaper and more agreeable than a state of 
costly and precarious peace. But the hope that a few 
months of war might enable a nation to return to reduced 
outlay and contracted armaments is now dispelled. IfFrance 
and Germany had another wai*, tho vanquished country 
would only go in for now and larger armies, more guns, 
and bigger fortresses. But it must bo owned that internal 
embarrassments often lead to war instead of preventing it; 
for men may say that, if tliey are doomed to bo for ever 
taxed in purse and person for military purposes, they may 
as well get occasionally out of a bad state of things such 
gi’atifioation as war can give. It is not so much because 
they are oppressed by internal embarrassments, or because 
they groan under military burdens, that tho nations of the 
Continent and their Governments may be supposed to bo 
averse to war, as because they aro all actively engaged in 
trying to accomplish aims with which war would interfere. 
A nation which is on the vorgo of bankruptcy, and feels 
further effort to be useless, is more inclined to go to war than 
not. IV) inform creditors in a timo of peace that the 
national engagements cannot be met seems shabby; but 
insolvency apjioars natural, and oven respectable, in the 
blaze of a campaign. AVhen, however, nations like 
Austria and Italy are not quite able to pay their way, but 
can very nearly do so. and aro honestly making eveiy effort 
to maintain their finuneial credit, tho reluctance to spoil 
everything by a war is so great that it needs a very strong 
inducement to overcome it. Germany ii^ not solely engaged 
in arming itself to the teeth and putting priests and diplo¬ 
matists in prison; it is occupying itself with great measm^ 
for the consolidation of the Empire, with the construction 
of a Code, with the introduction of a new coinage, and with 
the organization oia Government for Alsace and Lomuttu. 
Russia has got a hundred different tasks on her ^nda 
which she is pursuing with unremitting afctivity ^ and 
Frenchmen, though they qnaiTel about the Bepteunate, 
and like reading a good spicy article showing how many 
French clocks William has collected at Potsd^ ore really 
engrossed with one thought, and that is, how to make 
enough money to bo as comfortably off under their sew 
budgets fis they wore before the war. None these olii^s 
are m tbemfiolves absorbing onougb to avert a war if a 
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cauBOof war; aroBu but in private life wo know that nothing 
keeps people from ((uanvllinj^ so much as their havinj^ 
pl«ity of occupation, an<l wliat is true of families is per¬ 
haps not less true of nations. 

There arc, indeed, permanent sonrccs of ilanj^cr to the 
|>caco of Jilnropo whidi mnat not be left out of sif^lifc. The 
chief of these arc Ultramonliinisiri, Soeialisiu, and the 
Ottoman Kinpirc. Tliat iiio l/ltraTnontane piiviy would 
dearly love to get up a war of opinifui and have recourse to 
tin* arm of the ilesh is more than prohahle. lint l'hiro|ic is, 
on the whole, presimting a ilrm front to Idfranioutaiij-irii, 
arnl Ultramontanisni is a foe wlncli to face is to coiKjiicr. 
Trinco IIifmauck has his own licvce Avay of fightioL' llic 
battle, and the very existc^nco of Italy depends on the 
national resolution not to yield an ineh'of the gionnd that 
has been won. But il‘ there Avere a cuirent of fifiiiiL' 
among the neigldwiirs of (ha'inany and Italy a<l\vrhe (o 
that which prevails in those countries, war ini'dit 
bo only made more prebuhlo hy Ihe decisive line winch 
Germany and Italy adopt. Foriuiiatidy, this is not 
BO. hViiiioo has been gradtially discJig;n;uig her Ibrelgii 
policy from the ecclcsinstienl inlhiciices wlncli .sliortly after 
the war were so powerful; and in Austiia, (hough (hern is 
nothing like a rupture with the Church, the srcuhir spirit 
prevails every day inoio clearly. In Ireland the priests 
fccern now disj>0M'd (o throw thenisclvi’s more urn-esorvcdly 
th.an heretofore info the Home JInli' ni(»\c'iMen(, but the 
only offect of this will bo to btrengihen tJie couvictioJi (hat 
if England and Ireland were half si'paratisl, (here would at 
once arise a d(*ad]y ijuarrel on questions of foreign ])olicy 
which would lead to a total separation or :i new conquest. 
How dangerous Soiunlism is no one can prcleml to know ; 
but at Haris and Carlhagena Socialists have at least 
Lad checks too bevero to ]K'ni)it. them to think veiy \ 
soon of having again recourse, to open violence. And, 
whufc is much more inqiortaut, there is a growing 
willingness in Englaiid-'-aml in this multer England will 
seiTO to a groat c.vtonfc as the iristnn'iri's- of Europe —to 
talk their wiiole ease out w'itli the Soeiah.si-', to lie.ir who t 
they have got to say. to go into facts n.el tigures, nud (o 
appeal to the urhitrameut of common sen^e. bVoIing, too, 
gO(JS a long way in tlio world; and there is througliout 
Europe, and cNpecially in England, a much mere kiiuUy and 
gentle patience with the inevitable errors of silly, inicducated, 
dreamy men than u.sed to prevail. TJic rich ruou is not 
now BO mpcii inclined .*is ho once was to keep .aloof from the 
dissatisfied poor Jiinn iis a bloodthirsty riifiian, but is dis¬ 
posed to oiler to shake Jiarida with him and to talk the 
matter quietly out in fair discussion ; and this is tlie Ixst, 
bocanso the most abiding, antidote to Socialism that can pos- 
sibly 1)0; for the instruction gabu'd w'ill not b *, we may 
bo sure, idl on one side. Turkey is perhiips, of the 
three sources of danger to European peace, the most 
serious. Thero it always is, in the coriu'r of our 
Hystem, a thing wo can neither do wllli imr withont, a con¬ 
venient aham, an evil without any ap[>arent remedy. 'J'he 
reeenti history of Turkey is very simple. It has ineuiTod 
an enormous public debt, and Iwis sqii.Oindered the money 
on totally usolcs.s ohjeeU. The provinci-s are drained in 
order that millions may be heaped into th(> la]> of Clon.slanti- 
nople. If the creditors are now to bo paid f«)r the lir.st 
time from rcvc'mie, and not by new loans, there will he no 
money to earry on tho enormously cxpLui.'jive machinery 
by whicli tlio present sy.deiu of govcrimieiit is kept going. 
If Tavk(‘y dues not jiay her creditors, tliey will clamour j“er 
Rome solvent Tower to assume her bnivlens. Tdiu ilay that 
Turkey ceases to live on borrowed money can scarcely fail to 
bring with it tho certainty of the* old familial’ Eastern ques¬ 
tion being rcvivevl ; and this tiiuo it will have to be 
settled, although, if the greiu J’owers are wisi^ and forbear¬ 
ing towai\ls each, other, it may possibly be sultlod without 
bloodshed. 


THE CHAMEKPt OF AOJMCUI.TiniE. 

T he Ceutrnl Chamber of Agriculture at its rectmt meet¬ 
ing diseuB.sed moro than one fiuUjoct of importance, 
and its deliberations may possibly lead to .some pmctical 
rosalt. Tho members of the Chaiuber aro happily unanimous 
on one point, for they all deprecate tho impoNitiou of now 
charges on the rates. Tho contribution made on the pro¬ 
posal of the Government to the coat of tho police and of 
fanatics 14 acknowledged with a gratitude which is par- 
ticdly prospective. The O-hambor hopes , that in a future 


Session further relief may bo afforded to ratepayers, and 
tho 8Ugge.stion that some branch of Imperial revenue 
should ix) appropriated to local purposes is generally 
approved. Although the late Government ut one time pl*p- 
posed to hand over the Honae-dnty to the local authorities, 
it may be hoped that u sonnder policy will be preferred by 
the Legislature. Imperial taxation always admits of re- 
adjii.stmont to remove or diminish inoquallties, Whci^f 
economists from time to time elucidate tho theory of 
taxation and expose existing eiTora, their conclusions arc 
ultimately adopted hy })ract.i(‘iil financiers; hut a House-lax 
[»fi\ablo to the funds of Unions or of counties would bo 
a) inofit necessarily perpetual. The (jucstion of its fairness and 
e.vpeilieney would ho viitnally withdniwn from the cogni¬ 
zance of i\arliamenti, while local communities would ac¬ 
quire a vested interest in a source of revenue which might bo 
intrinsically objf’etiomible. The tlnty and power of assess, 
ing tho t.'ix are far les.s invidiously intrusted to the officers 
of, tho Government tluiTi to loc.al Committee.^, which aro 
necessarily eomjiosod of intere.stod pcr.sons. If it is di'cmed 
right that (ho jutepayers should receive aihliti(*nul velief 
from the Treasury, a money payment is a far moro coii- 
vciiieiit arrangcuK'Xit than tlic transfer of a tax. It is 
po.s,Slide that at any time Parliament might liavo good 
n-asoTis for iiiereasiiig or diminishing tho amount of the 
ItiMiso-diity, or fm’ ('xtciidiiig the area of taxation which 
has been m bit r.arily narrowed. Great difficulties would ho 
thrown in tlio way of any operation of the kin’l if the duty 
had become a portion of the rates. Tlie State could 
scarcely, even in a case of emergency, levy a second Iloiisc- 
t-ax for its own purjio.^es. 

'ITie ]uosent (Tovornment, Avhatovcr may bo tlrp merit of 
its policy of concession to tho ratepayer.^, was wcdl advised 
m making its contrihiuions ajjplicablo to speoiai objects. 

It might bo plausibly couteiided that, since the wliAlo com- 
munily is iiitcre,stcd in tho efficiency of the police'i^nd in 
tlie proper treatment of lunatics, it was unjust to il;npo;'i; 
thi) entire cost on tlio owners of certain kinds of iiroperty. 
AVhcii I’.irliamcnt maizes a grant from tho puhlicvi’twjyaw ^ 
ill aid of any branch of local administration, tho uovern- 
ment pn beliolf of tho country at large acquires a corre¬ 
sponding right to control the expenditure of which it pro¬ 
vides a part. It would bo great,ly for the public advantage 
that the county and borough polioo should bo moro s^.s- 
tcmatio.ally organiz.od. At present no constable can aiT, 
except within a very narrow mnge, outside the boundarii'S 
of his own district; and it somotimes happens that Hie 
frontier of two independent jurisdictions iH preferrod by 
tho predatory cla-sses as 9|. convoniont field for theii 
O[)erations. It irnay luqipen that the boundaiy of two 
counties is forriicil for niauy milc.s by a river, or perliajis 
by an imaginary lino, and that one side of the border may 
be iiroperly watched and guarded, while the otlicp is remote 
iVom a polieo-station. Between borough and county police 
there is soniuiimo.s a jealousy prejudicial to the jmblic 
sin’vice, and tho members of Iwtli forces have an interest 
in throwing upon their neighbours the responsibility fur 
any failure in the protcetion of property or order. The 
cost of maintaining the wliole police of the kingdom would 
1)0 not more than an adequate price for tho transfer to the 
Government of tho entire management of the ’force. 
Every cousbable ought to have power to act in any part of 
tho country, and the administration ought to he central and 
hysteimitic. Even the independent organization of the 
City police is in some degroo detrimental to the efficiency 
of the force In Ijondon. 

As usual, the (A-ntral Chambi'r professed a desire for 
tho iua'titution of a Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
merce. The proposal wliich was made last Session 
that tlie Presicleiit. of tho Council should be called 
Minister of Education wa.s, on tho whole, supported by 
some plausiblo arguments. There is already a Board 
of Trtuio with e.xti’ernely little for its PveGtideQt to do, 
although tho permanent ntsiff of the office is entrusted with 
many functions of detail. If agriculture wants any 
interference, nothing would be easier tha» to add one orf 
moro chief clerks, with the proper number of assistants, to 
the existing body; and if the farmers would bo pleased 
with a titular recognition of the importance of tlieir indus¬ 
try, tho Board might be designated the Board of Trade 
and Agriculture. One of the Committees of the Council 
of the Chamber employed itself in enumerating tho duties 
wliich might bo assigned to a Minister of Agrionituro. He 
would naturally att<md to tho Acts ralatang to the diseases 
of live stock; he would exercise some uudefiaed super- 
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vision over tlio arterial drwnago of feu distneta; 
and be would soe that statiistics and corn returns 
f were didy recorded and published. It inny be assumed 
' that) if any addition^ excuso could be devised for the pro¬ 
posed innovationi the Committee would not have failed to 
discover employment for their Minister. All those duties 
are at present discharged by existing functionaries j and if 
the distribution of official labour admits of rearrangement, 
the Chamber suggests nothing which would require the 
intervention of a new Cabinet Minister. If the duties of 
the President of the Board of Q'nido wore multiplied three¬ 
fold, he would still enjoy much greater leisure than the 
Homo Secretary. A Minister of Justice or a Miui.ster of 
Education would hold im office which might not be so com¬ 
pletely a sinecure as a Department of Agriculture. When 
tho representatives of any interest wisli to magnify its im¬ 
portance, they almost always in modern times propose the 
creation of a new Ministerial office. Ex])eiieiico shows 
that a mnltiplioation of departments is not condiunvo to 
efficient administration. 

The only serious discussion rela ted to tho important sub¬ 
ject of roads. It was ultimately resolved that itjorgariiza- 
iion of the road system is urgently required, that mads 
should be divided into first class and second class, tlio Jirst 
class consisting of present and former tunipiko roads, 
and of i^ucb ro^s as might bo consitlci-od main thorough¬ 
fares. The Chamber recommended that tho first-class 
roads should be maintained by district rates aideil by 
Imperial taxation, and tho Recond-clnss roads cxcluRivi'ly 
by rates. It was also held that the establishment oi 
Highway Boards should he made coin|jiiL^(>ry. Tho rapid 
extinction of turnpike trusts gives urgency to tho ques¬ 
tion of iTinintaiiiing tho great llioronghfare.'!. In some dis¬ 
tricts, and oven in parts of Iho inetropoliian countu’S, 
reads which had long bepii models of ('xeellcnco aro b(!- 
ginning, in consoi^nenee of tlio aboliiioii of tunipiko, 
tolls, to bo ecumed with rnts and to be heavy with 
mire. It is not impossible that some main roads may 
gfiwbjally relapse iuto the condition which is described in 
records of the clglitoeni h eenJury. At that time liorsemon 
had generally iho option of finding their way through tho 
ojicn country. All travellers aro now confined to the 
highway, and all alike eutfor by its doterioratiori. Until 
Highway Boards are made cornjnilsory anti universal, 
them is little hope of improvement, 'flio ratepayers of u 
parish not unreasonably iliink it unjust that they should 
maintain tho means of tommnuication betw'een distant 
towns, while they have theinselvci little more interest in 
tho road than their neighbours © lio aro excuqit from tax¬ 
ation. The Chandjer of AgricLilturc Rcomed not to bo 
sangiiino in the hope that tliey would receive a con¬ 
tribution fixim'tho Uovernmeiit; but it is an anomaly 
that towns connected by a road should ])ay nothing 
townrds its msiinteiiunee. The system of turnpike tolls was 
liable to theoretical objections, but it resulted in tho cxist- 
enco of good roads. It is now almost impo.ssiblo to etiect 
an^irnprovemont such os I’asing tho gradient of a hill or 
even cutting ofl’ a corner. The ratepayers will have no¬ 
thing to say to schemc.s which involve an exponditnre of 
capital; and thoir standard of excellence is much lower 
than tliat of turnpike trusts. In preparing the way for 
legislation on matters of this kind the Chamber of Com- 
merce discharges a more useful function than in demanding 
new Cabinet Ministers. 


MR. GRANT BCFF AND CASSANDRA. 

O H the eve of his departure for India, where ho will 
make fresh additions to his accumulated hoards of 
knowledge, Mr. Gbaot Durp has published both orally and 
in the pages of the Fortmghtly Review an elaborate reply to 
the foreWinga of Mr. Gaisa’s “ Cassandra.” Tho most plau¬ 
sible and most ingenious part of his apology for the Eng¬ 
land of the future is a catalogue of the dangers which 
might be enumerated l^ a Ens-sian Cassandra as impending 
over that great and growing Empire. A corrupt and 
superstitious Church, a disaiOketed multitude of Bissenters, 
a ^se traditional policy, and an unwieldy territory, may 
probably cause a thoughtftil Russian patriot well-founded 
anxiety. Many causes may impede tbe advance of Russia, 
or even finidly interrupt her extraordinaiy progress in 
civilization Mr. Grant Dupp is far from anticipating that 
the evils which ho, appichends as possible wiU not by 
fartune or be averted in practice. His oliject is 


only to show that England* like tho banished Duke in 
Ardon, is not alone, unhiuvpy or aluno insecure. It may be 
answeied that, if Mr, Giiiio’s feara are well founded, the 
simultaneous decay of Russia or of any other country would 
aftbixl little consolation to EngHshmen. A community of ftw 
mom elevated civilization has farther to fall. The nmnu- 
factuving industry of Russia might disappear without 
serioualy afiecting the prosperity oj‘ vhe nation; and the 
level of communistijc di'inoci-acy which Mr. Grko furesoes 
with di.siastc and dismay is already established among tho 
iiussian pcasnnriy. As Mr. Grant Dui-f acutely I'eraarks, 
iho Ea.stciu Churcli has no influence on the upper classes; 
or rather no literary evidence is to l)o forind of tho effect 
whieli the Russian erercl produces on cluiitnders favourably 
disposed to its teachings. The overthrow of religionst as- 
Bocintioiis in England would produeo results incalculablo 
ill tluiir nature and of cnormons iriaguitude. It would for 
various I'C.asoiis bo inconvenient to discuss Mr. Grant 
rcqily to Mr. Greg’s antieijmtion of religious 
changc-.s. Anxious orthodoxy is nut aliogctlier reassjiired 
by the vague intiirintion that a fuller knowledge of tho 
gi'cat religions of tho East will hereafter considerably 
modify tho rcligiou.s thought of the liesfc minds in 
Enroj)('. If the future prevalence of Christianity dependa 
on a Judicious infusion of Buddhism, (he present con¬ 
dition of populor faith cannot bo considered satislhctory. 

Exnggi'ratcd apprelieiifiion.s of political and social de¬ 
terioration may to some extent, as Mr. Grant Ditf*' 
remarks, bo allayed by the recollection of former misgivings 
which bavo not been I'cali/ed, At no other time was 
I'lngland so rich as at ]a'csciit, or more exempt from domestic 
strife and foreign hostility. 'J’ho atudont of th© histories 
and memoirs of the days of Georok HI. often wonders at 
thoe({uanimity with which statesmen and private Englishmen 
heard almost at t he same moment of a ri'bellion in Ireland, 
an expected Erench invasion, the suspension of cash pay¬ 
ments, and tho mutiny at the Nore. Any ouo of tliose 
disasters would now ajjpal a community which is morn 
sensitive, perhaps because it is more intelligent. Eighty 
years ago ^no one doubted that tbings woulil soffi^ow 
right themselves, and that the institutions and enstoma 
of tho country were almost as closely connected with 
the laws of nature as the Hucccs.sion of summer and winter, 
If there were then any Gassamiras, their pre(li(’lions have 
boon talsified by the event, and long since forgotten. 
WJien tho agitation caused by tlio, first Reform Bill 
was at its Jjf'ight, and when a thousand Holiemes of 
change wei'c projected in consequence of its adoption, 
intelligent and timid politicians foreboded, like Mr. Greq, 
tho immediate and riiinoiia advance of demoerney. The 
Duke of Wei.linoton'.s question how tho King’.s Government 
was to bo carried on also occurred to Lord MiaBouRNEoveu 
before tho Reform Bill had passed into .a law. At that 
time manufacturing industry had allaim'd dimensions which 
seeiuod considerable, altliough they hnvo long since been 
greatly exceeded, 'f he bc.st ecoiiomi.sis perhaps scarcely 
ajiprchended the truth that a mas.s of vicious commercial 
legislatidli was equivalent to an unused trea‘^uro; and tho 
enurmons expansion of railways, with its effects on indus¬ 
try, had not boon foresceu. Tho political literatnro of that 
period is for the moat part gloomy and desponding, nor ia 
it certain that fcans which were not immediately jastifiod 
by tho result wore altogether unreasonable. There is no 
prohibitive system the relaxation of which can servo Mr. 
Greo’h ri'adcrs as a pamchutc, and it is idlo to hope for 
such another novelty as the introduction of. railways. 

liittle comfort is to be found in tho i-eflectiou that, as 
England was a great country before steaiu-engines werro 
invented, some kind of greatnoss may also survive tho 
transfer of manufacturing prosperity to more favoured 
rcgioias. The greatness of a population of eight millions 
would not fit a community five times as numerous. It is 
true, as Mr. Grant Doff says, that hereafter emigration to 
America or Australia may seem as easy as a removal from 
Kent to tho Shires; but Mr. Greg confined his prophecies 
to Groat Britain, or to tho United Kingdom; and few 
Englishmen would appreciate a compensation for the de- 
dine of England whic.h would consist in tho aggrandize¬ 
ment of tho United States, or of colonies which might 
probably by that time have declared their independence, 
bomostio patriotism prhapa not bo momlly the 
highest form of political reeling, but it is strong enough to 
acooxmt for tho melancholy apprehension of gloomy 
prophets. ‘ Cassandra, when she lamoutod the approaching 
destruction of Troy, was perfectly indjfferent to the 
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Bsible increaflo of the prosperity of At^^coua?. It would 
as^roasonablo to ask a luml-working parochial incimi- 
beut to sympathizo with Mr. GR^NT Durr’s dntcrost 
in the futuro progress of Mahometanisra, HrahmiriiKin, 
or Buddhism, as to answer ilr. Guko with sanguine 
anticipations of increased facilities for eniigi-ation. In 
a poem of Vicroit Llufso’s, which has for its subject 
tho legendary hisb)ry of mankind both in the past and 
in the future, the humuu racie tinally abandons the 
earth for the sky, which it ascends in an innumerable 
flotilla of balloons. A terrestrial philautliropist migiit 
fairly confess that his sympathies with his fcllow-crcatun's 
ended when they tbought tit to desert tljcir mother K.u tli. 
Australia possesses a coriaiu interest ns a colony, Imi as it, 
homo it would bo a poor sui)stihito for Knglnnd. '^rim 
optimist and ptjssimist in this, as in othfu* matlors, eonh nd 
with unequal weapons. Tho liope that things may turn 
out for the best, and tlio fear that evil may ciune, ore not 
incOnsiatout. l\ir. GiiUf; points to detinilo risks, while JMr. 
Grant Diifp can only ssiy that by some imfort^seen good 
luck they may possibly bo averted. AVIieii lie adds that the 
Knglish piteber has often gone to the well before, tbe jiro. 
vor’bial answer is obvion.s. 'I’o an ojipommt very unlike Mr. 
Grant Durr Mr. Gaud lia.s given a forcildc and impressive 
answer in tho enrronl nnmliei' of llic (\)iiln'nyorfH'ii lui'inr. 
To an uncompromising democrat of the school to whieli 
Mr. Arthur Aunoud belongs the impending iyninny of the 
mnltitudo is of course not unwoJeome. It wns for llie 
greatness and civilization of hhighuid, and not for tlm 
gmtification of the mob, ibatMr. Guid expressed anxiety. 

Till) most inevitable, if not the gi-avest, danger wiiieli 
disturbs Mr. Greo is the fuliiro exlmustiou of coal. Thei-e 
is little satisfaction to be d('rlved from Mr. Gran'i' Drj’i 's 
cheerful belief that tho coal deposits will si ill last for many 
years. Tho extraordinary dearth of two years ago has 
already been followed by a considerable dc'elinc in praie, 
and it is possible that by stimulating mining eiiterpri.sL‘ the 
former scarcity may for a time produce uniisnal plenty. 
Hardly aTiy of the eoal whieli will liavo been wou in con¬ 
sequence of the great demand of 1S72 ha.' a - I reached the 
market, and probably the eompetition atnoug pvoilucers 
will bo at its highest point two or tbreo years benec. ' 
It is evident that tdieapue.ss which is the direct result I 
of high prices can neither be great nor permanent. Tlie ' 
Bircani depends wholly on a re.sci’voir of limited (x- 
tent, with no compensating .supply. Trade Unions and 
strikes may perhaps have dune'1 heir worst, and in any 
case their po.ssibilities of misehiof ai-c limited in extent 
and probably in duration. Kconomical errors held 
by those who are the lirst to .snlfer from their results 
will ultimately be exploded. If it i.s true that the eonsei- 
ontions accuracy of work which once prevailed in England 
has been im])aired, the cause of the change is that it has been 
found possible to earn high wages on easier terms than for¬ 
merly. If it appeals that employment can only be retained at 
the cost of additional eflurt, mdustiy Nvill once more bc'eome, 
as before, siillicienlly minute and sernpulous to secure its 
reward. No moral or economical inflnenco will adect the 
(j^imntity of coal; but perhaps Mr. Gi:ant DuI'k’s satisfac¬ 
tion with things as they are is ns useful as Mr. Gui o’s 
despondency, and it is certainly more agreeable. Let 
England eat and drink if to-morrow it dies. I’osterity, or 
perhaps the genei’atioii which is now yonng, will no longer 
disenss Mr. Greu’s predictions when they are verified by 
experience. It is to be hoped that their increased familiarity 
with the doctrines of IIuddh.a will reconcile them, like the 
earlier professors of that venerable faith, to the prospect 
of a national Nirwiina. 


WHERE IS THE ARMY ? 

I T is to bo hoped that the present Goverument, however 
Liberal in other things, will bo sufliciently Conservo. 
tive to make some serious efTort to maintain the army. 
Lord Palmkrston, who bold that this is a great country and 
ought to behave as such, was the sort of Consorvnlivo that 
is sadly wanting now. Ho had learned by olUeial experi¬ 
ence what war is, and ho liad a proper sense of national 
honour; aud it is impossible to believe that he would have 
allowed the army to reach the inefficient and dl^Cicdiiablo 
state in which one political party has placed it and the 
other seems content to leave it. Veteran officers, when they 
venture to speak, agree in condemnation. Lord Sandhurst 
told the House of Lords last Session that the question of the 


supply of men for the army must cause apprehension, 
if not alarm, to every person acquainted with tho 
facta, 'fhe Duke of CAMnuiOGF. in tho same debate ad- \ 
mitted tliat the recruits were not ivhat could be wished, 
and that tlie men of tlic Army Reserve ought to be trained 
much more regularly than they arc. Just at the aarae tiiiic, 
Colonel Stu.vrt published bis liemmi 8 CcncK 8 t in whicb bo 
tells ustliaia Highland regiment, which ho had known nui. 
most miignifieeut corps, now ajipcars “ all kilts and bonuet- 
“ ea.ses.” Ho .asks wbetlier any one will protend that in 
physical appearauee the soldiers of to-day aro equal to 
what they wero twenty years ngo. “Tho tvnth is, tho 
“ men .arc not to bo got.” This deplorable weakness, and 
tho blind folly which refuses to sec and confess it, arc tho 
more wonderful by contrast to our neighbours. The 
I'Vencb liave had their lesson, and arc prolitiiig by it; ni 
least to tliis exicut, that tliey aro organizing an army 
niimerir-Mlly .strong. M’ho Germans, earnest and thorough 
in all they do, ])resenl the furthe.st contrast to ourselves. 
They aie a nation arnu*d from top to toe, and fall of pride 
frojTi their late eon(|uests. A rompetent observer of our 
military state aud theirs would sny that our best hope is 
that uo may never come in contact with them. 

All tliat mecis tlie public eye bears outtboao professional 
(qiinions. d’ho Tinii'.^ feebly onde.avours to make things 
pleasant by representing that tho evil is neither so great 
nor so incurable us is generally supposed. IVithiu a week 
it has publishcil an essay upon the advantages of a soldier’s 
life which, unfortuuatoiy, is not likely to bo read by tlio 
clas.s from whieli soldiers conio. But the smooth things thus 
.spoken aro belie\ed by nobody but the speuker.s, and 
lierhaps not even by them. Tlie eolumiis of the 
j I self are full of complaints of desertion aud re-onlistinetit 
for which no adequate remedy can be found. If the Mhir 
Office told llie truth, it must say that it can only get boys 
as reeniits, and Ibese it cannot keep. It seems to have 
become a regular brancli of thieves’ business to enlist ami 
de.sei t for tho money to be mado by selling a soldiery kit, 
formerly we used to force thieves into the array; now 
they enter it voluntarily, but do not stay in it. Tliey 
enlist, desert, and enlist again, and so on. If tlie 
trick i.s played once too often, the rogue is brought to a. 
eourl -nmri ial and sent to prison, wben it probably appears 
that Ills delicate frame cannot .support hard labour, anil it 
is ilieriMipou siiggp.sted that perliaps it is not worth while 
to detain a man who can never bo a useful soldier. The 
discipline of the army has been mitigated for tho encourage- 
nieiit of honest men, and tho result is that thieves luivo 
taken a fancy to it. Eomicrly, when high bounties wero 
paid, there was lemptatioii to desert and rc-eiilist, but it 
was counteracted by tho certainty of severe corporal 
jmnishment on detection. Now a man who has committed 
this olfcnco hnlf-a-dozeu times is at last brought to a 
court-martial aud sen ten ced to tive years’penal servitude, 
and tlieu tho question is I’aised concerning him, “Is it 
“ worth while to rctiiin in tlie army men who pass mueb Of 
“ their term of .service in prison aud who cannot bo of much 
“ use as soldiers wlien out of prison ? ” It is said that re¬ 
cruiting officers ought to avoid enlisting deserters, to which 
these oflicei’B answer tliat, if they were to begin askings 
questions, tliey might not get any recruits at all. It is of 
course theoretically desirable that only men of good 
ehanieter should enter tho ann\% and that they should 
regard expulsion as a }>uniBhment; but practically 
such an anuy would bo grievously costly, because 
all employers of labour would bid against tho Quern 
for these high-principled soldiers. Even without fixing 
the moral standard quite so high, it is to bo feared 
that tho cost of an cllicieut regular army will prove 
so great that wo shall bo drix on at last to face the un¬ 
pleasant question of conscription. 

Tho THnws and some of its correspondents would ovado 
this question if they can, bui' [lerhaps they cannot. Lord’ 
Cardwell’s plan, which was to have set things rights 
is now said to have failed, aud we are to try Mr. Hardy’s 
plan, if ho has one, and, if not, perhaps somebody else 
baa. All this looks too like the “financial expedients” 
by which it is sometimes sought to avert inevitable h&nk- 
mptcy. When wo have tried all tho plans anjl they 
have all failed, wo shal), if we do not sustain a, great 
disaster in the meantime, arrive at the conclusion that 
we cannot pay in purae, and therefore nmstf pav in 
person. Mr. John Hol.m.^., qu opponent of Lord Card- 
swell’s plan, declares that,^,if tho British krmy is not to bo 
vpernutled to dwindle down to a mere figment of the 
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imagination of its administrators, another plan which he, 
describes must bo adopted. But if this plan shoal d fail, 
which we think highly probable, the dwindling pro- 
0 £ 58 B must apparently proceed ntltil it roaches the 
vanishing point. Mr. Holms compares Lord CAKinvKLL’s 
plan to the celebrated attempt to feed a horse on nothing a 
day. “ The nation may reckon itself lucky if, after a tail 
“ term of the reorganization scheme, anything of our army 
“ survives.*’ Mr. Holms proposes a system of separak^ 
enlistment for Indian and Colonial service, which, even if in j 
itself advisable, cannot supply the pressing want of an 
army for Europe. Wo say for Europe, because the cpiestion 
cannot be viewed simply as one of home defence. Circum¬ 
stances might compel us to send a force to the Continent, 
and if we attempted to maintain for six mouths aiiytliing 
deserving to be called an army out of England, \vc should 
have no army left in England. If this is a just estimate 
of future possibilities, it is surely very alarming. It may j 
indeed bo said that wo cannot be compelled to send ti-oops | 
abroad, and should abstain from doing so, allowing, If need 
be, treaties to be violated which wo have pledged our 
honour to maintain. To those who argue thus wo can 
only answer by referring to jjord Palmerston’s warning 
as to the danger of habitual oonccssions. Mr. Hoems 
is probably not anxious to provide facilities for foreign 
expcdiiion.s, but ho appeara sensible of tlio neces¬ 
sity of a real army for homo del’encc, and if his own 
plan cannot produce snch an army lie is bound to insist 
that by some moans it shall be produced. Mr. Holms re¬ 
gards tho question of recruiting simply as a cpicstiou of the 
employment of labour, and upon such a question ho claims 
to speak from experience. He thinks that tlie workman, | 
that is, tlje proposed reoruit, requires a clear understanding 
of his bargain, and an opportunity of revising it wiliiin a 
reasonable time. Tho first requirement nceil not cause 
difticulty, for when wo have settled wliat our plan is^ wo 
ought to be able to describe it in siniplo language. The 
second requirement would bo mot by Mr. TTot, ms by enlist- 
vrg the recruit for a short period and tlicn passing him 
into tho Reserve, which die proposes to make an cilieient 
force. We shall perhaps do no great injinstice by describ¬ 
ing this as a plan for sacrificing tho Army to the Ilfservi', 
and it appears to bo possible that wo might lose the 
former and not gain the latter. Mr. IIolm.s d^rs 
not t( 5 ll ns for how many years the soldier is to continue 
in tlio Heservo, but we presume that, whatever bo tho 
period, ho is not to bo permitted to “ revise his bargain ” 
while it lasts. The os.sonco of this proposal seems to bo 
contained in tho words—“ If our men wore passed more 
“ rapidly Ihrongli the ranks of tho Line, and drafted into 
“ a Reserve force, we could well aflbrd to stimulate rc- 
“ cmiting by increasing the pay.” Tt is inqjoijsible to 
judge of the proposal without knowing how many men Mr. 
Holms would consider necessary for this Iteservo force; 
and that may depend upon his views of what our foreign 
policy ought to bo. Substantially, however, he proposes a 
standing army for Indian and Colonial service, and a 
'Militia for homo defence. This is what his plan comes to, 
for his so-called Homo army would bo merely an instruc¬ 
tion corps for tho Militia. 

It is to be hoped that other employers of labour, hesidos 
Mr. Holms, will turn their attention to this question. He at 
least perceives that, if some such plan os he proposes is not 
cSectual, wo must come to a conscription. Ono thing at any 
Irate is certain, that wo have tho men in tho country if wo 
could only contrive to make soldiers of them. This, 
says Mr. Holms, is not a party question, and he thinks 
that the nation may expect a speedy and satisfactory solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty from the present Minister of War. 
If Mr. Hardv is capable of feeling and dealing wth this 
emergency, bo will earn for himself tho praise of being tho 
most truly Conservative statesman of his time. The tradi¬ 
tions of his party impose on him the duty of maintaining tho 
rational honour by imposing on us, if need be, tho same bur¬ 
den which our fathers ^re. If wo had time to ffiel our danger, 
we should DO doubt prepare for it as they did. But iu our 
day tbo blow will come suddenly if it comes at all. 
Whether we choose to adopt the old name and system of 
the Militisu or some new plan, matters little so long 
as we resolve that we will at once lay the fonu(Lition of a 
numerous and well-disciplined defensive force. Surely 
every' person who has travelled in GKinnany this 
summer must feal ashamed of any comparison between 
the thoroughness of its del&nsive organization and 
the unreality of our own. ^We may deceive our¬ 


selves, but we cannot deceive our neighbours. The two 
most popular aud patriotic statesmen of their time were 
tho Duke of Wellington and liord Palmerston^; and if 
they were alive now, it is certain that they would combine 
in urging us to cherish no illusions, and proparo for all 
GontiDgoucies. It is chiefly dno to them that our ports and 
arsenals are defousihlo, but a fortrosa is useless without 
soldiers. There can bo no national life worth living 
without honour; and honour, ns the world goes, can only 
be kept by rawliucs.s to fight for it. Until the millonnium 
begins, 'Nniio Iwpuup latirsfiit is the best principle a 
nation can adopt. This was the Palmerstenian pnnciple, 
and wo take it to bo orthodox CNjusorvatism, 


THE BON.VPAirnsTS AND THE DUKE OF imOOLlE. 

1HE second ballot between M. Rrasme and M. Delitsse. 

. EnoJvAND was marked by one une.xpected feature. 
T’hat M. UELr,issi:-ENGRAND would bo elected no ono had 
doubted. When three candidates have been reduced to 
two, tho supporters of the candidate who has retired are 
not likely to abstain from voting. If they equally dislike 
both the I'cmnining candidates, they may as well protest 
against both to the last, and not withdraw their man. 
’file fact that they leavo tho field tree for tlio other two is 
an indication that it is not qiiito a inaticr of indiflcrence to 
them wludher ono sneceuds or the other. Assuming that 
the Legitimists intended to vote cither for M. BuASMIi) or 
for ;M. DELLissK-EsGRANn, there was not much question 
wliieli would bo tho lavouved candidnt/e. Hero and there a 
Legitimist leader maybe found who hate.s tho Empire even 
moi*e. than he liatos tho Republie, find thinks, truly enough, 
that there may be more of a career mien to him under a 
Conservative President than under a Democratic Emperor. 
Rut the rank and tile of the party avo not much troubled 
alxiut their careers. With them tho Logitiiuisb party 
is one of the threo forms into which Conservatism 
in Franco is divided, and tliough they naturally like 
their o'vu form besb, thoj^ ivoiild rather soo tho Impe¬ 
rial istw'or the Orleaiiists successful than sto tho aggre¬ 
gate Conservatism of the department defeated by the 
Republicans. It was to ho exyiected Ihcroforo that tho votes 
given fur M. Dellisse-Engrani) on Sunday last would bo 
mereasud by an .addition nearly equal to tho votc.s given at 
the fii'ht ballot for Jon(;le/. le Lione, and this was exactly 
what Imppeuod. In the first ballot M. DErTjfiSB-ENOBA.ND 
Jiad 60 , 8 oo votes, iu the second ho had 84,460. What 
did not .seem equally jirohablo was that M. Brasmg, though 
remaining second on the poll, would still havo more votes 
in the second ballot than in the first. Yet this also hap¬ 
pened. Tho votes given for him rose fixim 61,Coo to 
74,100, an increase of 12,500 votes. It seems to follow 
from this that there is a reserve of Republican strength in 
tho department wliich, though it does not caro enough for 
politics to vote for tho Republican candidate in tho first 
instance, can bo brought out by the conviction that the con¬ 
test really lies between the Republic and tho Empiro. Tho 
existenco of such a rc.sorve, oven in a department in which 
Bonapartist feeling is especially strong, may provo a facu 
of great importance in fiituvc elections. That tho Republic 
and the Empiro yro really tho only parties in tho flold be* 
comes clearer every day, aud if there are many electors piw- 
pared to coino forward at tho last moment on the Repub¬ 
lican side, it will prove a valuable counterpoise to tho ten¬ 
dency of all tho anti-Repiiblican parties to unite when the 
pinch comes in support of tho ono which has tho best 
chance of winning. 

In all tlio thi*eG elections which are to bo held to-morrow 
week, candidates of various shades of Bonapartism have 
come forward. In ono case it was thought that a supporter 
of the Septennate pure and simple had at lafft bMD dis¬ 
covered, but bis opponents havo brought forward a letter, 
written by him in 1870, in which ho congratulates Kavo- 
L£ON HI. on laving declared war against Prussia. After 
this it is difficult to resist the conclusion that M. Fievet 
was no more an enemy of the Empire than others who 
lived and made money under its shadow. It is certainly an 
awkward fact to come out at election time, because if there 
is ono part of Napoleon III.’s career which a politician 
wishing to bo accounted capable would desire not to 
have singled out for congratulation, it is the war of 1870. 
Considering how soon the news of the French reverses 
began to arrive, M. Fibvet must put. up with the reputa¬ 
tion of being over-hasty. He ^sho^d nave kept his loyal 
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enthusiasm Tntbin bounds until ho had at least one urn- 
doubted .victory to serve as a pretext for letting it. 
loose. It is unfortunate when he tliat patteth on his 
armour boastetb himself jis he that taktdli it off; but M. 
PiEYET Vent further, and boasted bimsolf when ho saw 
another man putting on his armour as if ho had seen it 
safely off again. There is no reason to suppose, however, 
that this revelation of H. Fjevia’s Ilonapartism will at all 
injure him with the Govornmeufc, Tlic little quarrel with 
the Duke of Papi a has not modified tho general policy of 
JUjlarshal MacMauon's advisers. In fact, as has been very 
well shown by Mr. Beesly in the euiTonb number of tho 
Fortnightly llevievj, tho refil adviser of the Makshat. has 
all along been tho Duke of Bkooliw. Tho Duke has not 
been inconsistent in playing tirst with the Legitimists and 
then with the Bonapartisls, lie Ims simply regarded both 
as instruments by whicb be jnay i nsure the triumph of 
Orleanism, and when one Inis failed lie has iiatiinilly had 
recourse to tho otln’r. lu the tirst instance his object was 
to put the Count of Chamhokij on the throne, in tlio hope 
of establishing an entire control ovcj* Inm bused on a feel¬ 
ing of gratitude towards the .authors of tlio Fu.sion. When 
it became known tliat the Count of Gtinmuoku did not cure 
tti bo restored on these terms, the Duke gave him up, but ho 
still tried to nse tlio Legitimist party. Last M.iy made it 
clear that this wa.s an impossible policy, sineo tho 
Legitimists ivoro not willing, or, even if willing, would not 
bo allowed, to bcfnoiidaMiui.sier who was not jircjiared to go 
in, at least in words, for a’Hcsl-oration at all liazai’ds. There 
only remained tho Bonapartists, and since tho Duke ol‘ 
Broguie has been nominally out of oilice, tho aim of the 
Governmeut has bi'c.n to find a r/>< tnll for the par¬ 

tisans of the Soptennate and those of ihc lOmpirc. It ib only 
fair to tho Duke of Bhoglie to say ihal, to all appearance, 
ho is not himself a believer in the rt'storation of tho | 
Empire at the close of Marshal iM \i M \uo.\’s reign. 
Whether, if ho did bclievi' in it, he would be willing to 
alter hispc'licy is another question, and it nuiy he su.spected 
that the dctesi.ntion of the llcpublie which h.as already 
led him into such strange alliaiu'cs would at la^! make him 
acquiesce iutbe rule of Nai’OM.on IV. iJui at present bo 
is probably couviuced ih.at ho can n.sc' tlie Bonapartists for 
his own purposes, and then get rid of them. It is of 
gi'oat importiinco to the Orlcanist ]>arty to keep tho iorm 
of government unde I or mim'd until the prospects of the 
■Count of Paris bccojue morn a.ssiircd, and, alike a.s Con¬ 
servatives and as Orlcanists, they are very anxioiiR to get 
the prcaont suffrage '•cstriclcd in sonic ctfci'tivc way. 
Tho Bonapartists will work with them to pcciiro the 
former end, bccau.so their candidate is as little pre¬ 
pared to take the Held as tlu; (^)llnt of P-Mop. Too one 
is not oven a Pretender, but only a Pri'tciider’s heir ; the 
other is an unrommonly young I’rclcnder. By 1880 
the hitter defect will ccrl^liidy liave been icinedicd, and the 
former' may have been; and I lie two lactiona can till then 
pursue a commoji jiolicy froiu dilfcrcnl. nmtives, Each lias 
something tu gain by waiting, and cacli thiidis tliaiit will 
gain more by waiting tliim t lie other. 

It is not so clear liow tho Duke of Buoiii.iE projio.scs to 
obtain that restrictlun of the .Kull'rage wliicli he perhap.s 
regards as the most important work of the Septonnate. 
Upon this point tho Bonapartists can .scarcedy give hini any 
support. As a matter of primdple, indeed, there i.s no 
particular reason why the advocates of uui’cstricted uni¬ 
versal suffmgc, as applied to plebiscites, should eqnally ad¬ 
vocate it as applied to elections. When the sovereign 
people has expressed its will by a direct vote, its IVlia- 
mcniary action becomes unimportant. But universal 
suffrage has been too serviceable a weapon in the bands of 
the Bonapai’tists to make it wise for them even to seem to 
disparage it. So long as tho Duke ol Bkoglie retaioB his 
influence over Marshal MacMauon it is highly unlikely that 
the Assembly will l)e asked to diwsolvo itself without 
substituting tho lUTondisscment for the department as the 
electoral unit. It may bo tliat the Bonapartists would gain, 
by tbia change equally with the Orleanists, and that in 
their heai-ts they would be verv well inclined to support it. 
But the Bill will certainly bo denounced as an attack upon 
universal suffrage, and after it has once lieen characterized 
in thii way, it will bo difficult dor a Bonapariist deputy not 
to vote against it. Even apart from any effect wWh this 
rodistributkm of Bie voters might have upon the ol^ors, 
tho Bonapartists would no doubt be glad to see their adver- 
. flories- wpeat ap old blunder,' and give Napoleon' IV . the 
opportunity of coming forwai’d as the" restorer to 'bver^. 


Frenchman of tho sacred right of voting. But tu help 
their adversaries to make this blunder for the pumwe dl 
profiting by it hereafter would be rather too l»reiaced a 
display of political immornlity, and vfQ may thepef(»e look to 
see the Bonaparfcist deputies voting against the Government 
if au Electoral Reform Bill is brought forward. According 
to tho latc.st rnmoiirs a Message from Marshal MacMahon is 
to be read at the opening of the Session, the purport of which 
will bo to insist on tho necessity of passing the COn^itu- 
(ional Laws as soon as possible; and this Message will be 
immediately followed by the introduction of a Government 
Bill for organizing the Septennato, It is }>o.s8ible that this 
may bo simply «n expedient for putting off the discussion 
of any pr(»joct for the organization of the Republic whjch 
may bo bronglit forward by the Opposition. But it may 
also imply that the Duke ofBiioCiHE thinks that there is p«> 
lime to be lost in making a final effort to get the suffrage 
altoroil. Every future election is likely, if it does not return 
a Republican, to return an Imperialist, and if l^th are 
likely to oppo.so any Electoral Reform Bill which the 
Government may intj-oduco, it is essential to get the dis¬ 
cussion taken wdille there is still a possibility of finding a 
chance Conservative majority strong enough to bear down 
till* combined forces of the Bonapartists and the Repub¬ 
licans. 


MlTIlI.VXJCS’ INSTITUTES. 

T he jubilee of the Alnwick Mechanics] Institute bus 
becii celebrated this week; and this, it'may bo pre¬ 
sumed, indicates that ilic iiifilituiion lias lasted during 
snniG period of time which it pleases those interested in its 
success to think of. Tho occasion has been marked by tho 
opening of a Fine Arts Exhibition, by tho attendance of the 
Duke of jNoarui MiuiRLANi) and Earl Grey at a public 
meeting, and by lh('aiinoiuieeiueut that th (3 experiment of 
establi.^hiiig a SocieLy Kub.sidiary to that of tho Institii^ 
is about to be liied. This Society is apparently some 
sort of club where people who are a.s yet scarcely up to tlio 
level of the lustitiife may pass through the stages of clean- 
lijiess, ileecncy, and an intelligent interest in thing.s around 
them till they <\an iK'gin to mount tho groat hill of kiiow^- 
ledge ill the ])ivciiicts of tho Institute itself. This jubilee, 
these g’utlicringa of pictures and local curiosities, as occa¬ 
sion may offer, this notion of having a sort of humblo 
Outer Oonrt where the poor proselytes of the Gate of 
Learning may as-scmblo, all appear to be execllmit variations 
ill, or additions to, tho ordiiiaiy existence of a Mechanics’ 
Institute. Both tlic great men wdio came to grace the 
jubilee spoke, as might have been expected, most favourably 
of Mechanics Institutes generally, and of that of Alnwick in 
pai'ticiilar; and Lord Grey, who has been for many yours 
a competent observer, was able to use language equally 
.strong and just in ck-scribing the ignorance which pre¬ 
vailed when he was young, the progress which has been 
mado, and the extent to wliicli some sort of knowledge has, 
been diffused. To this ditJusion of knowledge Mechanics’ 
Iii.stitntes liavo no doubt poweHully contributed, and the, 
benevolent hopes of tliolr founders have not been altogether 
disappointed. But liino has made apparent one very im¬ 
portant tact. Thc.se Institutes are tho delight and resort 
of exceptional persons. They give a start and encourngq- 
mont to the few, rather than attract, raise, or influence 
ihc multitude. A man to caro about such a Society 
Tunst already bo clever, thrifty, and sober; ho must 
liavc Icamt to respeet himself; he has become one. of tho 
elect of a local community. These Institutes ore not suf¬ 
ficiently popular, entertaining, and simple to attract people 
who art) only a little clever and a little good. It has beqp 
discovered that wo must aim high or we shall not givo scope 
to exceptional people; but wo must also have other aims 
not so high, or wo shall not give scope to any but excep¬ 
tional people. A natural desire to get dividends forew 
this discovery on tho Directors of the Crvatal Palace, who 
began with imitating tho Court of tho Alhambra and^ tho 
interior of Pompeii, and got down to afternoon pantonumes 
and Bh)NI)in. At Alnwick the Mechanics* Institute hm 
gone on being very good for a long time, and has cniv 
tivated science and diffused knowledge, until ht last it feels 
that it really is entitled to what is in grand '^guago' 
called a jubilee, and in popular, longudM fclittbotttiDg. 
It alpo finds that there mu^ he sdfuetbing ^ up liolf way 
befcweenjtatd those anenlightenod pep^e who decline 
gothet to have khowlodgo* diffused ^inoilg - them. This is 
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Aot to be teken as a sign that tdie He^^nica* Inatltate is 
a failure, but rather as a eigu that it i» learning how to 
grow more usefh). We trust that at its feet and under its 
shadow a club may grow up where people will not bo 
expootod to be too wise or too good, whoro the real tastes of 
memhera may bo consulted, and where, if no very great 
amount of knowledge is acquired, at least a sympathy with 
Inlowledge is created and fostered. 

‘Mechanics* Institutes 'were the creation of benevolence 
^Idng to diffuse knowledge; and during the time that 
has eSipsed since their first formation, benevolence has 
made as much progress as knowledge. Tliat persons with 
leisure, means,, and education should not live without doing 
BOmeUiing for others has now become so received a maxim 
of English life, that a very largo proportion of these persons 
feel unootofortable unless they adopt and carry out this 
. maxim in one shape or another. It seems nothing more 
than natural nowadays tliat the Puke of NortiiumbehIiANd 
and Lord Gkey should preside at a jubilee, lend their 
pictures, and express their interest in tho avocations of 
their humble neighbours. I^lie most eminent men in 
literature and science are always ready without fuss 
or affectation to address audiences who can neither pay 
nor understand them. Profo.ssor IIuxij-’Y and Professor 
TvNo'ABTi are the .apostles of scionce to the many as well as 
to tho few, and wo may bo sure thnt Mr, Pt-adstonk would 
be OB willing to Icoturo on Homer in a Welsh cotingc as to 
attend a dchnie on Horae Rule. Such men, however, are, 
as it were, tho Meclmnie.s’ InsHtuto of honcvolonce. They 
are altogether exceptional. To the inluibitants of Alnwick 
there is but one Puke; there are not ])(n*haps in all England 
more than three or four persons who thoroughly iindor- 
sfcnud tho scheme of creation ; and tho [leoplc not only has 
but one William, but apparently docs not wish for more. 
Around this central emiiujneo of bcnevoleuco there has 
grown up a benevolent population, daily increasing, but 
with aims somewhat vague, and not as yet fortified with 
anything like the Alnwick jubilee, or orga-nized into 
anything like tho Alnwiek club, 'fhe number of people 
in London also who long to do good in some public sort 
of way is simply astonishing. The metropolis becomes 
t3vpry year more and more the centre of excellent persons 
who have money, unbroken leisure, no special duties or 
cares,and wellqirincipled -wives .nnxious that their husbands 
should do themselves justice, and not bo always hanging 
about tho house. To be permitted to share in tho govern¬ 
ment of any charitable institution or the advocacy of any 
cause, to go to meetings on any subject, and—if so fair a i 
vision may bo over realized --one day to speak at one of j 
ilicm, is the wholesome and honourable aim of their lives. 
But it must be owned that they need something like tho ^ 
Aln-wick club to be set up for their benefit. They want 
to bo m.ado a little more sensitive to the proportionate 
value of things, a little more attentive to facta and figures, 
a little, more apprehensive of the fact that tho mere grinding 
of lienevolent raaclnnery does not do nmeh good. At j 
' present aljno.st the only thing that in their case answers to i 
the' salutary restraint which tho Alnwick club will no 
doubt impose on its members is the criticism to which 
they arc exposed. If benevolent people hate anything, it 
is criticism; and so probably at Alnwick there will be at 
first a little feeling of bitterness and indignation towards 
thO'stern gnnrdians of the rules who prevent more than 
the club” allowance of beer—if there is to ho boer—being 
drawrq or the new chairs being soiled by dirty feet. After 
a time tjio clubmen of Alnwick will own that they have 
boon restrained for their own good ; and after a time—we 
fear a rather long time—lienevoleut people, or their grand¬ 
children, will own that tho critics were of somo use in 
their day. 

, The Dnko of Northumiierland, who made a very sensible 
and simple speech to his Alnwick friends, touched on a 
Bulyoot of considerable importance to those who wish to 
raise and help their oount^men: He observed that tho 
knowledge which Mechanics’ Institutes help to difihse 
most be traditionary. The most zealous attendants at 
these InsUtutes leom only the thoughts of other people. 
Tho some may be said of the vast majorily of b^evolent 
persona who belong to what are called the edacotod 
olaeaes^ ^„who want to do all the good they cun^ 
amount .t?f*good they can do must depend in a great 
degree on lihe kind of education they haive veomT^akul 
ou the^lmdwle^ and habits of l^g tp the.' 

fti}filQ)eiLtthe taskthey set thtmaelvee. l^m t&s point 
of view oh edttctotioh whieh fe^rficottUBir 


John Lubbock at Birmingham dcseire careful.attentiou. 
Do these well-to-do benevolent people tecaive'tho best 
education for their purpose which they could receive ? Has 
all that could bo done to train them well boon done 
for thorn at tho schools and colleges whoro they 
have been brought up regardless ot expense? As 
Sir JouN Lubbock concedes that the moral, social, 
and physical traiufng they receive at those institutions is on 
the whole satisfactory, nothing need bo said on these im¬ 
portant heads. No general reform of English school and 
University life is needed. It is only of tho intolloctiial 
training given at these institutions that it is nocessaiy to 
speak. Sir John Lubbock dilated with groat force on tho 
bod effects of tho subordination of literary to philological 
interest in tho .study of thc3 clas.si<^'s, on the oxclusiveness of 
the study of tho classics, on the absence of any grounding 
in physical science, and on the slightnes-s of the importance 
attached to tho language and literaiuro of living nations. 
If tho subject were to be discussed in its general bearings, 
very mueh might be said iir justification of tho prc.setit 
•system. If wo look at the bo.sfc scliolars, it m.ay be urged 
that their litiirary tastn ami cnlturo are placed on tho surest 
foundation by their having been nia^le to go first throngh 
tho dry leohm’calities of J)hilologJ^ If we look at the 
stupid boy.'^, it may he urged that they are at least 
saved from seeking to veil their stupidity by tho 
acquisition of an ignomnt smatti^ring of many things. 
But if wo look at the grown-up men mIio leave school and 
college and npply themselves to the task of licfctering tho 
condition of tlieir countrymen, it is diifionlfc to escape tho 
conviction that more might have been made of them while 
they wore young. 'Phoy have scarcely any knowlodgo to 
diffuse, and such knowledge as they have is not tho sort 
that is wanted. They have to address artisans without 
any knowledge of mechanics, to reason with them on Btrikes 
without any knowledge of political economy, to hear of 
what good is being done on the Oontinont without beibg 
able to understand tho publications in which it is described, 
and to speak in public without over having realized 
that classical orators were eloquent and that classical 
poets were poetical. They have to approach the 
difficult work of improving tho health of the com- 
munity without any acquaintance with tho sfcfucturo of 
inanimate nature or of tho human body. No sijhool or college 
could indootl do very much to help them. 'I’hey rau.9fc bo- 
content to learn ns they go on, and to bo made wise by 
experience. But school and colk'go might do more for 
them than is done at present; and as their very desire to 
do good in their generation is itself iri a largo measure the 
product of tho active life and wholosomo moral and I'eligious 
teaching of tho places where they have been educatwl, it 
may bo regretted that more care is not taken beforehand to 
ensure that I hoy shall bo qualified for tho uTirk on which 
they arc to enter. * 


THE ANNEXATION OF FIJI. 

I T was apparent from Lord Car.varvon’b language during' 
last Session, notwithstanding Mr. Disbabj.i's subse¬ 
quent disclaimer, that tho Government had determined to 
accept tho cession of the Fiji Islands. It was prudent 
before a final decision was announced to employ a confidsu- 
tial ^ont to make inquiry on the spot-,, but in conferringt' 
on Sir Hercules Houinson full power to conclude tho ar¬ 
rangement, Lord Carnarvon had virtually approved tho 
policy of annexation. It was highly improbable that the 
Qi;bkn’s Oommi.ssionor would discover insuperable objec¬ 
tions which had not previously occurred to tho Govem- 
mont, and, in selecting the Governor of New South 
Wales to form a final decision, Lord Carnarvon indicated 
his opinion that the judgment and wishes of the Aus¬ 
tralian colonists were entitled to consideration. It may 
be taken for granted that Sir Hercules Robinson has 
made some reasonable settlement of matters of detail, in¬ 
cluding the assumption of liability for debts honestly 
incurred, and the provision of competent allowances for 
the IKjnq and tho chiefs, who wiU perhaps henceforth 
be mads useful in subordinate, capacities. Tho English 
adventurers who worked the puppet machinery of native 
royalty may alto be excused if they liave made smno 
provident bargain for* themselves, , Some of them may 
' be trusted to employ-’ under strict biqier- 
viekm- tbeir local knowledge tor the public bonefit. 
U ^le are still . indigenous Pretenders who have 
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not conBonted to the HupnreHsion of tlifjir nominal inde- bulk of tho dominant party. The transfer of the Fiji 
pondence, it may perhaps bo found iiocossary to pay soin© Islands to the United States would have involved the ex- 
additional compensation. A vigorous and experienced elusion of English commerce by a restrictive tarilT, as 
admmiBti*ator will have disposed of minor ditRculties with- well rb frequent risk of collisions which might hayo^ 1^ to 
out waiting for minute instructions from home. Tho international difficulties. Forty years ago the timidity or 
whole transaction can scarcely cost as ravieli as an ironclad indifTcrcnce of tho English Government nearly resulted in 
man-of-war; and after a short time the insular Govern- tho conversion of New Zealand into a French settlement, 
ment ought to be self-Hupfmrting. It is stated that, as It appeared from a recent speech of Mr. Gladstone’s on 
might be expected, tho land tenure of a country divided the [)roposL'd annexation of Eiji, that ho still rogrols tho es- 
betweon nncivilized tribes and lawless European or Aus- tablishment of a great English community in New Zealand, 
tralian settlens is in a confused and uncertain condition, because it cost in former times a con.sidcrablq sum of 
The suggested remedy is the establishment of ottUual control money and a certain number of lives. The ascoticism which 


overall trauRfore of land; and pr(jbid)ly the local Govern¬ 
ment will both possess a <loniain of its own and bo able 
to levy modoTiito taxes on private estates. It will bo dti- 
sirablo to avoid its far as possible tho imposition of duties on 
commodities. In a settlen»ont governed directly by the 
Colonial Office, the maintenanco of perfect free trade will 
furnish an instructive contrast to tlio narrower Protec¬ 
tionist doctrines of the democra tic Australian colonics. 

It cannot be said that English f>pinion, as it is expre.sscd 
by political WTitens, is in tho pnisont d.ay unduly favonr- 
anlo to territorial e.ttousion. ’flie theorists who would 
willingly surrender all colonial po.‘!se.ssiojH, tliough tliey 
form a small minority among politicians, havo nevertheless 
produced an impression that the df)ininions of England are 
rather too largo thau too small. Although no strong dis¬ 
approbation Las been caused by Lord CAiiNAiiV()iN’.s policy, 
nearly every commentator has taken thu op])ortunity to 
disparage the value of the now acquisition. Traders to 
the South Pacific and Australian colonists entertain a 
different feeling. By an opportune coincidence the Govern¬ 
ment of New Zealand has, almost at tlic exact date of the 
acceptance of tho cession of Fiji, publicly expressed its hope 
that at some future time tho colony may become tho centre 
of a great Polynesian dominion. English philanthropists 
will bo shocked at the suggestion that a commercial 
Company should bo formed in New Ze;dand for the 
arrowed purpose of acquiring political infltn nee in the South 
Pacific regions. AUbongh tho Fiji Islands are separated 
from tho nearest point of the Southera Continent by 
hundreds of miles of sea, they look on tho map like neigh¬ 
bouring countries; and it would have been thought an 
intolerable grievance that they should bo occupied by 
any foreign Power. Geographical ilhisious are difficult to 
dispel. In spite of tho unknown expanse of wilderness 
which separates ^Ve8t Australia from thu Eastern and 
Southern colonies, New South Wales and Victoria would 
probably have broken oft* their allegiance to England if 
the Home Government had, incompliance with the wishes 
of the West Australians themselves, continued to transport 
convicts to those remote regions. Queensland is more 
closely connected by commercial intercourse with tho Eiji 
Islands than Melbourne or Sydney with the ports of 
Western Australia. Irregularitie.s and outrages were from 
time to time perpetrated in tho islands by Anstmlian 
mariners, and tho consequent inqniries were instituted 
before Australian Courts. It was in many ways ex¬ 
pedient that the two countries should bo brought 
under tho same authority; and the colonies have 
no facilities for. organizing a sub-colonial system 
of dependoncios. Tho acquisition of tho sovereignty of 
tho islands, even if it should prove to bo in some degree 
* burdensome, naturally dovolvcii on the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment. Tho missioiiarioH havo, greatly to their honour, 
prepared the way for civilization, and with proper encour¬ 
agement they will probably soon reclaim tho wild I’emnant 
of the population in the mountains. 

Although Lord Caunarvon deserves credit for his resolute 
adoption of responsibility, tho abandonment of more timid 
couuscIh was the result of time and observation. Only five 
or six years have passed since Lord Granville, who was 
more than any other Colonial Minister opposed to tho prin¬ 
ciple of colonial empire, preremptorily rejected the pro¬ 
posed cession of the islands, and even announced a doctrine 
to which few Englishmen w ould assent. In answer to a 
suggestion that, in default of English annexation, tho 
islands would probably bo offered to tbo Government of the 
United States, Ijord Granville declared, in a despatch 
which was afterwards published, that his Government would 
prefer an American onnexation of Fiji to the cost 
and trouble of undertaking the task themselves. It 
is fortunate that tho dispositbn of the actual Pre¬ 
sident to extend the dominions of the Federation 
hu not been shared by tho Senate or by tho 


can annihilate tlio human defects of patriotic self-com- 
jilacency and ambition is at least as rare as it is admirable. 

I ()iio of tho stronge.st reasons for believing that tho an- 
nextdiou of Fiji Is not inexpedient may bo found in 
tho disposition f)f Mi*. Gladsidne's latest colleague at 
the (’olonial Office to anticipate the policy of Lord Cabnak- 
vo.v. Tho convenience of an additional naval station 
hutween Australia and the Pacific coasts of America might 
wrll appear to Lord Kimberley an equivalent for tho 
limited expense and trifling risk of acquiring a new 
colony. 

Tho motives wln’ch induced tho English Government in 
the last ceiitiiry t-o acquire the greatest possible number of 
colonial possessions no longer exist in equal force. No 
colony is now compollod to confiuo its market to English 
goods, nor are frojiical and sub-tropical regions cultivated 
as profitably us in the days of negro slavery. It is never¬ 
theless found by experience that English products are pre¬ 
ferred in the colonic.s through the mere operation of fashion 
and of habit. It would no longer be thought worth while 
in a war with any European Power to conquer the colo¬ 
nial possessions of France, Spain, or Holland; but 
wherever English adventurers have established an irre¬ 
gular authority over uncivilized tribes, there is a strong 
prcsujn]>tion in favour of formal annexation. The ad¬ 
visers and Ministers who provided Fiji with a con¬ 
stitutional King, a Parliament, and a Cabinet, wore good 
judges of tho capabilities of tho country into which 
they introduced crude copies of their own national institu¬ 
tions. There is evidently money to be made, where it was 
found possible to create in a few months a considerable 
national debt. Tho rights of the natives were perhaps not 
always scrupulously regarded by their English rulers; but 
undcsr a regular Government ample securities will be pro¬ 
vided for tho administration of equal justice. It is duo 
to tho memory of the Duke of Newcastle to state that 
twelve or fourteen years ago, in spite of the unfavourable 
report of a Commissioner appointed by himself, ho urged 
on Lord Palmekston’s Govemiuent tho annexation of 
tho Fiji Islands, lie was defeated by the indifierence of 
his colleagues and by tho passionate opposition of Mr. 
Gladstone, who lias always been consistent in his dis¬ 
like to an Imperial policy. As far as tho aequisi- 
tioii has boon mnelo without tho efforts and against 
tho will of statesmen, it mist be attributed to natural 
causes, which arc less fallible than human judgment. 
It would bo unreasonable to expect that Fiji with its 
relaxing climate will, like New Zealand, hereafter ex- 
pand into a graat and flourishing community of English 
blood and language; but the native population will havo 
a better chance of civih'zation under an English Govern¬ 
ment, and the resources of tho country will be made 
useful and developed. 


MB. BBIQIIT’S LITTLE LETTERS. 

R. BRIGHT, although he has withdrawn, at any rate 
for the time, from active public life, has ajiparontl^ 
by no means ceased to bo a handy oracle at the service of his 
devotees. Ho has retired from the platform to the oloset, 
but from the closet he keeps up a brisk epistolaiory fire 
upon tho outer world, and discharges his dogmas in letters 
instead of in speeches. Tho number and variety of tho 
6 ubjec:ts on which he is consulted, and the* business-Hko 
regularity with which ho appears to reply to all inquiries, 
remind one forcibly of that wonderful column of answers to 
correspondents with which tho editors of certain popular 
journals endeavour to satisfjr the boundless curiosity or to 
correct the equity iuexbaustible ignonmcoof tbw readers. 
It would seem as if anybody who was troubled with a doubt 
or difficulty on any question had only to write to Mr. 
Briqbt in order to receive by return of post au infallibla 
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response. It is impossible to say what may be the of 
^is romailcable correspondence, for we know it only the 
[^nal selections which are published fix)mtime to tinw, but 
it may be supposed that it ranges over almost all subjeofcs 
jf human interest. It is conceivable that Mr. BRiaHT’s 
good-natured readiness to answer letters may already have 
B^ght down on him many urgent inquiries as to the best 
kind of hair-dye or the most economical sort of soap for a 
Eamily washing; but his revelations on those subjects, 
if has made any, have at least not been imparted 
to the world. There are, however, one or two matters as 
bo which Mr, Bright’s correspondents have been good 
enough to lot us know his views, and wo cannot say that 
we ai’O favourably impressed either by the wisdom or 
the temper which are thus displayed. It is possible that 
a man of Mr. Bright’s standing and political inflneiico 
might, by taking the trouble to clear up the dirticuHies of 
distracted correspondents, and to give them distinct ideas 
os to the true bearings of tlio controversies by which they 
are perplexed, render an important service. But Mr. 
Bright unfortunately, in his haste to write, appears to have 
himself neglected to give thorough con.sideration to some 
of the questions on which ho passes an olThand judgment 
in the most dogmatic terms. 

It is not very long since Mr. Bright, when in oflieo, 
startled most jKU’Sona by his enunciation of the theory that 
the adnlt(!ration of goods is only a form of compe¬ 
tition ; and he has now assorted the right of un¬ 
limited freedom in tho propagation of disease. A letter 
from Mr. Bright was read .at a Conference of Anti-Vax;- 
cinatoi'H, as they call thomselve.s, which was held tlie other 
day at Birmingham. The object of the Conference was to 
get np an organized agitation against vaccination, and | 
Professor Newman, who was in the chair, read a paper 
advocating defiance of tho law as a patriotic duty. Mr. 
BKiGin’s letter was to the effect that ho would not express 
any o]>inion on tho main question—that is, tho medical 
value of vaccination—except to s.ay tluit the facts which 
}\ad como before him seemed to be against the anti- 
vaocjinators, but that ho doubted tho wisdom of compul¬ 
sion, and had always felt that “ the law which intliots 
“ penalty after penalty on a parent who is unwilling to 
“ have his child vaccinated is monstrous, and ought to be 
“ repealed.” It is not surprising that tho latter part of 
this letter should luive been applauded by the meeting, 
whicli was thus encouraged in what the Chairman had 
called the patriotic duty of rcsisUmco to tho law. Whether 
vaccination in itself is a good thing or a bad thing is a 
question on wltich there is undoubtedly some difference 
of opinion, just os there is on tho question whether the 
earth is round or flat. Tho balance of scientific authority 
is overwhelmingly one way, but of course if any one is 
not convinced of tho beneficial effects ot vaccination, it 
is very natural that ho should object to its compulsory 
enforcement. But Mr. BRjauT does not pretend to have 
any doubts on the point. Ho is obliged to admit 
that, as far as his own observation and experience 
go, vaccination is a good thing ; and this must neces¬ 
sarily bo the conclusion of any impartial person who 
looks into the matter. On the one side there are 
some cases, many of them doubtful, in which it is said 
that vaccination has been attended with injurious con¬ 
sequences; and on the other side there is tho matured 
judgment of medical scionco that vaccination is an im¬ 
portant preventive of an attack of small-pox, and an 
almost absolute security against death by small-pox, and 
that the risks of the operation are extremely slight. Mr. 
Bright does not attempt to dispute this judgment; yet he 
argues that compulsion in such a caso is‘^monstrous”; 
that is to say, it is monstrous that society should endeavour 
to protect itself against tho ravages of an extremely in¬ 
fectious disease of tho most loathsome and dangerous kind 
by insisting upon everyone being subjected toaprocoss which 
has been shown abundant exporionco to bo at the least a 
very valuable cheek on the spread of the malady. It would 
seem to bo more reasonable to apply the word “ monstrous ” 
to the reckless infection of tho community through the per¬ 
versity or fanaticism of a small minority. It is obvious 
that, unless vaccination is uniformly enforced, there will bo 
always a certain nnmber of persons who on various 
grounds will refuse to have their children vaccinated, and 
-will thus establish a reserve of oontagpon for general dis¬ 
tribution. It is also clear that, if vaccination is to bo 
enforced only bj the Infliction of a single fine» this will 
he only another way of granting exemption on the 


payment of a fee; and it is difficult to nuderatand why 
a community of sane people should be expected to 
allow anyone to purchase the i^vilego of tainting, it 
with a horrible disease. It is surely one *of the 
first duties of the State to protect the health of the 
people at large. The simplest and most natural way of 
carrying out this protection would of oom'so be not to 
punish a parent for refusing to have a child vaccinated, but 
to take care that the child is actually vaccinated, whether 
the parent likes it or not. When this was proposed before 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons, a protest was 
raised against the intervention of a policeman between a 
mother and her baby; but tho intervention of a constable 
is not unusual wlicn a child is being ill-nsed. Compulsoiy 
vaccination is required both for the sake of tho cliild and of 
the community; and if tho child is not to bo vaecinuted by 
force, there is no altornativo but to impose “ penalty after 
“ penally ” on the parent until he complies with the law. 
This is the usual way in which laws are enforced. It is to 
bo fcai-cd that Mr. Bright’s rash and wanton vindication 
of free-trade in small-pox will tend to encourage the perverse 
propagation of that terrible distemper. 

Another matter on which Mr. BRIGHT ha.s lately been 
expres.siiig his views is that relating to tho closing of public- 
houses in frolaud on Sunday. At first sight the questioa 
seems a very simple one, and it is probable that Mr. Bright 
did not pause to consider tho logical consequences of the 
principle which ho has somewhat rashly laid down. Then) 
can be no doubt that on this, as on all other Irish quoations, 
tho opinion of Trisli members ought, as he said, to have 
a special weight. Tho hours during whioh public- 
houses shall remain open is to a great extent a maitor 
of local convenience, and the opinion which is formed 
by those who possess a knowledge of local circumBtancos and 
requirements is very likely to bo right. It is one thing, 
howev(!r, to give special weight to local opinion, and a very 
diftbrent thing to accept local opinion as necessarily de¬ 
cisive and beyond appeal. Yet this is the length to which 
Mr. Bright seems to 1x3 prepared to go. He assumes as 
a fact that the great majority of Irish members are in 
favour'of Mr. Smyth’s Bill. This is not the case, for, as it 
happens, the Irish members are divided on tho question 
and the majority of them did not voto at all. But even if 
it were true that tho great majority of Irish members were 
at one on this or any other subject, it does not follow that 
English and Scotch members should on that account be 
bound to sUind aside and to allow the irishmen to settle 
the matter entirely in their own way. The object of having 
an Imperial Parliament is of course that the diflerent parts 
of tho kingdom may be governed on uniform principles; 
and though the views of local representatives must always 
be an important element in deciding any question, it 
would bo an obvious stultification of the essential principle 
of a central Legislature to allow these views to bo, as a 
matter of course, predominant. What the Irish members 
have to do is to convinct) the Engbsh and Scotch memliers 
that what they propose is just and expedient in itself; and 
unless the House of Commons is really satisfied on this 
point, it is bound to resist local pressure. It would simply 
bo abdicating its functions if it attempted to transfer the 
general responsibility of the whole body to a section of its 
members. It is perhaps too often forgotten that there is not 
only a majority but a minority in Ireland, and that, while 
reasonable efforts ought to bo made to satisfy tho former, 
the latter is also entitled to protection. It is perhaps a 
small matter whether public-houses in Ireland aro or are 
not to bo closed on Sunday; but mneb more serious issues 
aro involved in tho rule which Mr. Bright is anxious to 
help tho Irish members to establish. It is evident that it 
concedes not merely the principle of the Permissive Bill, 
which Englishmen, as they object to it in their own country, 
may fairly oppose when it is proposed to be applied to 
Ireland, but also the more dangerous principle of Home 
Rule, or tho right of a majority of Irishmen to govern Ire¬ 
land according to their own pleasure without reference to 
tho opinions of the inhabitants of the rest of tho kingdom. 
If this were once admitted, whether tho Irish delegates sat 
in Piiblin or London would bo only a detail. It is the duly 
of the British Parliament to manage Irish affairs, not in 
such a way as merely to please a majority of Irishmen, b«t 
in tho way which it has satisfied itself is best both for the 
people of Ireland and for the general interests of tho 
pire. Some day perhops there will be a complete collection 
of Mr. Bright’s little letters, and it will then be seen how 
fhr the samples which have lately been published represent 
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the gonoral character of the ooxTOspondonoc. lu the moon- 
timo'it iH imposfriblo not to deplore the mischief which may 
he done ,by an influential politician who cirenlntoa crude 
and hasty opinions cm subjcjcta which he has evidently not 
takdn the trouble to think out seriously. 


SAMT.UIY POIJCY. 

T he town of Darwen ficems determined to constitute 
itself H typical instance of sanitary degradation. 
Every variety of danger to which the public health can be 
exposed is there left to flourish without h’t or hindrance. Tlie 
Medical OfiGcer sent down by the liocal Government Hoard 
to ascertain the canso of an epidomic of lyplioid fever fTXun 
which the town is now sufleiing declares that in all his 
experience ho has never seen bo bad a case. There .ni-e 
streets and alleys, with houses on each side of them, and 
the cimtral Bpaco a series of only pai tially covered cess- 
Tools. In the backyards of many houses there are cess¬ 
pools unprovided with even a partial covering. At other 
points “ you may walk for sixty yanltf and Jind nothing 
“ but ashpit, cesspool, ashpit, cessponl, tlio wlu»lo way.” 
Where the Hoil in this condition, the water suj)ply is not 
likely to bo pure, and Dr. STniuiUNs refiorts that, as a 
matter of fact, it is largely contaminated with sewage. The 
sanitary authorities have taken no roeasurca to rihato the.se 
nuisances, and in JMr)nday\s Thut'a there is a leltorfiom 
the Vicar of Over-Darwen calling for some new and 
stringent legislation which shall put an (md to the 
fi'Ccdom at present enjoved by Ihi; local authorities all 
over the kingdom to leave their duties undone. 

Mr. MoorI'J’s indignation is exc.ee<Ungly natural and well 
grounded. Before, however, ho asks for newv laws in this 
uircoiion, it would fj© well for him to i-onsider wlietlier 
more might not have been done under the existing laws to 
get Darwen put into a healthy state. ‘‘ Who hopes,” he 
oaks, “to find anywliore in England a department of I 
“ Government which has power to emnpel as wtU as to 
■“ recommend r* “ It is an unfortunate (picstion, bocaiiso 
there already o.\iKts a department armed with very ex¬ 
tensive powers of the kind which JMr. Mduuk desoes to see 
created. Whetiever complain b ia made to tlic Local 
Govornmont Board that a sanitary aul Ilority has not pro¬ 
vided its district with sufficient sewers, or has not pro- 
vontod existing sowers from becoming a nui.snncc, or has 
not provided the inhabitants with a suflicieut supply of 
wholesoinc water, or has not done a variety of other duties 
.laid on it by the Statutes relating to Public Uoalth, the ' 
Local Government Board must oj-<lcr such snuitaiy autho¬ 
rity to execute tho ncccs.sai7 works within a prescribed 
time, and if they are not executed by that time the Local 
OovernmonhBoard must appoint some other ])erson to e.ve- 
cutu them, and charge the oxpensoa to the defaulting an tho- 
rity. Ifthesepowershad been exercised in tho case of Darwen 
all the evils disclosed by Dr. ^SiRi'HUNs’slteport might long 
since have been remedied. Mr. Mooke avIU perhaps lusk 
what is the use of investing tlic Local Governinont Board 
with such lowers if they uro to i-oinain uuexercisod. T'his 
is a very pertinent inquiry if it should np|iear that Mr. 
Moore and those of the inhabitants of Darwen who tlnnjc 
wiUi him have douo their part in the business. Mr. Mooke 
. says, “ A Commissioner w^as sent <low,u twelve years ixgo, 
“ and ho reporiod, and the state of things described then 
“ remains unaltered yet. The local Medical Officer of 
“ Health also reported to the same efl'eot last spring, and 
“ warned the Local Board that, if they did not take decisive 
“ mea.suros to prevent it, they might expect a serious ont- 
“ break of sickness in the autumn.” Have Moorr and 
the decent inhabitants of Dai’won douo what they could 
towards making tho town what they wish to see it? 
When the Public Health Act was passed did they call 
upon the sanitary authority to do its duty by tho 
town ?. When it became clear that tho sanitary autho- 
rity was not going to do its duly, did they use 
their influence with tho ratepayers to gob a more 
active Local Board elocted? If there has Wn no 
opportunity for taking this coarse, or if it has beeu taken 
and has failed, have they made any formal complaint to 
tho central authority? For example, whtm tho Local 
Medical Officer of Health mode his Eoport last spring, 
was it sent to the liOcal Government Board with a re¬ 
quest certain of tho townspeople that tho sanitary 
authority might bo ordered to remedy the evils described 
m that Beporli or, iu the event of its fliiling to do so, that 


the Lo<ial Government Board would assign the is 
some one else ? 

It may bo that Mr. Mdobe has done all tibia, and 
that the Local Government Board has stfll r«)fusod to 
act. But there is no traoo of anything of the Icind in 
his letter, and his dosiro for new logislatioii on tho sub¬ 
ject seems to show that ho has not made hiinadf acquainted 
with what legislation has already done- for him. In the 
present state of public feeling on sanitary subjects tlie 
utmost that the Local Government Board can bo exf)Octod to 
do is to take tho part of au intclljgont minoi'ity against 
sm ignorant and parsimonious majority. But, in order 
that it may do this, there must bo duo diligence no 
the part of tho iutolligent minority. 'I’hey must show 
that they aro anxious to holp themselves, or at tho 
l(*ast that they aro willing to take the trouble of asking tho 
jjocal Government Board to help them. It must never lie 
forgotten iu dealing with thoao matters that the success of 
sanitary admi iiistniiiou will iu tho long run be strictly pro¬ 
portionate to the interest taken iu it by the persons diicotly 
concerned. Whenever tho majority of tho inhabitants wish 
tile distri(;t they live in to be clean and wholesome, thpit) is 
no not'd for llie central authority to iniurfore. If there bo 
any district in which all tlic inhabitants prefer to bo dirty 
and diseasi’d, it is hard to see liow tho central auiliorily can 
intt'rfore to any purpose. Where, howovur, there is a will- 
ilisposcd minority it is nudonbtedly the duty of the central 
authority to support it against the majority whvcli is not 
well disposed. Only it must vest witli the minority itself to 
make its existence known to tho central authority; and 
before condemning the Local Government Board for what, 
jifiiiuL iails culpable inaction in the case of Darwen, 
it is necessary to know whether its aid has ever been invoked 
by thooc who complain tliat it has been withheld. 

There is some danger that the progress of sanitary 
reform in England may bo hindered by tlie refusal of some 
of its friends to recognize the conditions under which alouo 
it can, ns a matter of fact, be eflected. As some remarko> 
iliat w’o made upon this subject three weeks ago hiivic. 
hoen criticized in various quarters, it may bo well to re¬ 
state shortly tho substance of what was then said. Tlie 
prirujqde upon which tlio sanitary work of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Hoard is at present curi*ied on is this:—The cum- 
muiiications of tho Board with the local authorities upon 
sanitary as upmi Poor-law matters are conducted by a body 
of Inspectors. Tlio Inspectors aro chosen for their general 
intelligence and capacity, and a profe.ssional medical train¬ 
ing is not an iudispeusablo qualification. Some of them 
may bo lawyers or engineers, as others arc, we bolievo, 
medical mon. Tho questions with which they have to deal 
aro not (‘xclusively medical, and it is thought dosirahlo to 
take tho best men that can be got out of a wide 
choice. A staff of Medical Officers is attached to the 
Board, to which these Inspectors can refer upon all questions 
whore the opinion of au oxijcrt is required. A stafl’ of 
Civil Engineers is also attached to the Board, and to 
this tlm Inspectors can equally refer when questions in¬ 
volving spocial engineering knowledge present themselves 
for decision. This is tho system at present in force, 
and, whatever defects may be discoverable in the ad¬ 
ministration, we regard it as a sound system. Our 
critics would like to substitute for this a system under 
which the liledical Officer of Health to tho Local 
Govemmeut Board would be in direct communica¬ 
tion with all tho Medical Officere of Health in 
tho country, and tlu'oiigh them would exercise, by 
means of Medical Inspectors subordinate to liimsolf, 
a “wnoontrated supGrintondonco of all public sanitary 
“ arrangements.” \Vc are not concerned to provo that 
the existing system is bettor than .the system which 
those gentlemen wish to put in its place. It is enough to 
say that the concentrated and centralised superintendenoo 
hero spoken of would not be in existence for twelve montba 
without producing a reaction against sanitary reform which 
might Derate for half a generation, if Mr. SiUQH had 
been put into the position of Permanent Minister of Health 
when the Act of 1872 was passed, the overthrow of the 
Liberal party would probably have turned upon this as 
much as upon beer or Education, and the right of every 
Englishman to sit upon his own dnnghill might hove 
played that part in Conservative oratory which was 
assigned to tho flowing barrel and tho open BiMe: Those 
who think that Momcal Ihspeotora would be welcome 
ovorywhero may be thankihl that there in no ohanee 
of their expectation being put to the ieeh That the 
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modical stuff has been weloomo, and doserredly so, nnder 
tbo existing systom is nothing to the purpose. At pre- 
eeut they go wherever their special scientilio experience 
is needed and sought for. It does not follow that 
they would be equally welcome under a systeni which 
would make them the ordinary superintendents of 
sanitary matters throughout the countiy. We have been 
further taken to task for describing the prevention of 
disease ns little more than a matter of common souse. 
To ns, however, it eoems self-evident that it is only in so 
for as the prevention of disease is a matter of wliat may be 
called common sense that it can, to any practical purpose, 
bo made incumbent niwri Town Councils, Local Boards, 
and Guardians of the Poor. To say this is not to deny 
tho existence of a most important field of scientific investi¬ 
gation in relation to the prevention of disease. But until the 
results of scientific investigation have boeoTnc, so to speak, 
tho common property of the edneafod public, it will not, 
in point of fact, bo found possible to give them imiversiil 
application. If tho rx)cal Government Board were to 
declare a stoitaiy authority in defoult for not carrying out 
a conclusion only known perliaps to half a dozen of flu^ 
highest medical authorities of the day, il would run a 
serious risk of having its power’s in this res])ect curtailed 
by tho action of Parliament. 


FLIKS r\ OINTMENT. 

T he charm of cxqulf»lt<^ poetry dcpfiiula, qr every one knows, i 
upon Rubtlo harmonies of language which can bo recognized, 
though thov can hardly be analysed by tlu^ tinest critical senso. It I 
might trouble the aciitost olwerver to explain why one special eom- 
binathin of words gi)e.s lionic to our feelings, when another, ux- 
pressivo of tho same thought, appears to bo the merest common¬ 
place. Who can loll, for example, what is the special felirity 
which inakes Herrick's little eoug “ (hither ye rosebuds while yo 
may ’* unftiilingly delightful, wdiilst hundreds of other poets have 
made pn^ciflely the same remarks about llowera and the shortnes-s 
of life, and have yet sunk nt once into utler oblivion f To say 
somettiing that has boon said thousands of times before, and yet to 
make the saying impi-csaivo, is a triumph of art the secret of wdiich 
is simply incxplicabre and incommunhsable. A ciirion.s example of 
tho s.amH power e-vorted in a different direction is to bo found in 
Oowjier’s verses on the Itoyal George. We snw them quoted nut 
long ago with tho judicious remark that people had generally talien 
them for poetry Wicaiise they were written by Cowpor, oh if 
Oowper had not written other vorso.‘< which are ns extinct as la.“t 
yearns prize poem. Thu ingenious critic, Ijowever, had t>l)sorved 
that there was nothing on tho surliico of the }joetry except a 
newspaper paragreph done into rhyme. There is hardly a single 
reflection j we are told in the plainest possible manner that tho ship 
went down because a land breeze caugnt the shrouds wliilst she was 
laid upon her side} and that Admiral Kcmpenfolt was drowned 
with eight hundred, or, as it is elsewhere slated, “ twictj four 
liniidred,” men. Where does the poetry come in ? To this question 
wo cannot give a distinct answer; hut anybody who can rhyme 
may discover by a very simple experiment that it does come in 
somewhere. Let him put into the simplest pos.Rihle verses any 
newspaper paragi’aph that strikes his fancy—the loss ul’ the lUrkeU'- 
hdodf for opmplo, in itself a far more poetic incidont—and see 
whether his lines will instantly seize tho memory of all wlio read 
thorn. In other poems of Oowper s, in the verses on Mrs. Unwin 
or on his mother, we can easily account for part of the impression 
by tho depth of tho pathos, though the question still remains how 
the pathos is conveyed so powerfully. But tlie singidor felicity 
by which, without any apparmit assistance, and witheven some dis¬ 
tinctly pro^c lines, tho unadorned narrative becomes so unfor- 
getablti, is in some sense a still more strfoiug proof of Cowpor's 
wonderful power. 

If the harmony on which tho effect of a poem depends is so 
subtle as to escape all powers of analysis, the inverse puenomenou 
is luckily not quite so conspicuous. A single discord, tbit is, 
docs not destroy our pleasure as the hanuony creates it. After a 
little familiiirity become comparatively insensiblo to its exist¬ 
ence, and even think it rather pmane when anybody insists upon j 
pointing it out. And yet there it is j in many almost perfect poems 
there is a little slip somewhere, a fault of expression, a defect in 
the grammar, or, possibly, a want of logic, which slightly irritates 
ns, and inakes ns wish that we could recall the poet irem the dead 
in order to insert an amendment. To dwell upon sudi foults maybe 
invidious; and yet it is perb^ worth while to notice the foot as 
Sllnstrative of the advant^s or thorough finish which most of our 
^ung poets are loo slovenly to care about. When we know some 
mie passage by hearti, we shrink instinctively from the coming jar, 
iB we d»w back when we see that a darUge is about to jolt over 
a stone on an otherwise smooth road. The frequency of such 
little annoyances varies greatly in different poets, and riiey sre 
aometimea mudh more abundant in theflrsb-rate than in vmy mode¬ 
rate nerformsm. In Shahspmy of oourse, one might point out any 
nhmlm of them; but Shahspeare has the advantage that we mi^ 
attribute what we please to eoiimptions of his text i and, moreovur 


in a style so weighted with'thought and so full of sbmpt irfutelrions, 
it is scarcely possible to notice any trifling discord. Ix is 
Bwallowod up in the general harmony and drowned in the ki- 
poiuouH torrent of thoughts. Ainmigst modern poote, Shelley is 
probably more fertile in such imperfectiems than auv other—a fact 
which is no doubt owing in great part to the excossivt'ly carrivsa 
]>riuting of his poems; and jwirtly to his bebig carriwl away in 
what he colls theswift stream r)f song’' until he forgGt«‘tho 
humble tics of grammar and logic. Amongst living poets, Mr. 
Tennyaon's singular roHnemenl alni' St invariably prewrves him 
from any decidwl bhuiilfi’ 5 ho is much more apt to err on the side 
of excoseive smoothn^>.R8 than to admit uiinoeessary disctnvls. Mr. 
Hsowniiig's habit, on the conti-ary, of riding roughshod over all 
the minor ditlicultios of language leads to bo mauy harsh phrases 
lluit we are unable to pick out any particular instances as offen¬ 
sive. \Vf5 oxiu'ct to be jolted in every line, and braoc ourselves 
to wTostlo witli hip vignroiiH thought till wc become insensible to 
minor bmise^s. 

Noiliing would be easier, however, than to compile a kmg ca.to- 
lugiie of tJieso tritliug auuoyunces •without going bevond poetry of 
a really high order. N(»t long ago tliere was a lively disciiftsion as 
to Byron’s vulgarism in using “ lav ” for “lie " in the addreee to 
thu sea. Tho blot, liowever, could not bo e.vpuuged. Various 
parallel passages were produce.d J’roiu Shelley and from ttulhon* of 
the fioveiitoontli century. In fact, the error belongs tt» a clajw 
which poets have. B<dvlimi (he resolutinn to avoid, though the in- 
siantv napi)ened to Ix' HjWi<*ially \*lfensi\’e. I’he soaroh lijr rhymes 
is very tiital to a due n'gard for the nireties of I'lnglish grammar. 
WlUiU ‘‘sang” would coiiio iti conveniently, -why should a poet 
be driven imt of liis path by tlie proHdin gnuumui'imi who iusists 
that “.sung" is (lie Ibnu hiiictiiined by ordinwy practicei' bJmlley, 
for o,\,ample, ypuiiL.s of the lompeet 

Iviviru' *(1111 iintl rent and plank 
'I'ill till’ tuin .iJiUu’.t itomU 
l)i‘nili liniu till'ii’irlii'inuiuu';'deep; 

and Milton, in the, (;hvistms^HY^nn, cannot resist tho temptation 
of bringing in “ suing” inelcfid of “wing” to rhyme to “ivung." 
Why should two words wliich sei'in to have ln*.eu iiilonded by 
nature to run in oovqiles diverge in such a provoking fashion so ua 
just to mi.s.s the desired harmony ? Is it not fair to I'oreo them 
into the harnes-H and to admit ihiii a jioet is “super gTimiuia- 
ticam”? Tho eii.se is so emunmn that jierhaps there is something 
like a precedent for tho gentle violence done to such impa’tinent 
wordfi. Ihit the case is rather more annoying when the same uu- 
fortuuate lU’cessity cause.s a downright vulgarism. Kents, os liis 
readers know, has an nnliieky (forlvuey twang, which intrudes 
oveiyndw and then when he is oingiiig tfie praise-s of classical gods 
and goil(le.s.soa in tlie most dtdieioiiH melody. But the exfirnplary 
Wordsworth was not a lloclcriey, end siuely he might luivc found 
some means of gettiug round ihiit unlucky rhyme in the great 
Odor- 

Oil ! rvi'l d:iy if I auZ/vn 
Wliilc ciircli hi’r.'ol!' in adurnliig 
'J'JjiH swoct May morning 
.And thu cJiildrun arnpuUinff, &c. 

Luckily a critic is not bound to snggvst a conjectural emendation; 
but wo would rather have had the rhyme left out altogolbor than 
be haunted by the suspicion that Woidsworth toiliod about 
“ sulling ” or “pullin' ”—whichever alternativp may bo odpjrtoA 
There is uuolner kind of minuto slip, rather differmtin character 
from thi.s, where the poet .seems either to have forgotten his prnic- 
tuatiou, or to have attended less to the sound Uian to tho writing. 
We always admired the flue verso in which Milton describes the 
appearance to the shepherds of 

Till! luliiwd ehi'nibim • 

And swooJod sorapliiin; 

but one day it unluckily occurred to ns that, if the verso were 
recited instead of read, there would bo some risk of tho semp him 
being most inappropriately stigmatized .os “ sordid ”; and we mint 
admit that wo have ever afterwards been sensible of a certain 
qualm in rending what are in every other respect magnificent 
versos. Ur, again, in (Jray's JHUfy—n poem which may be re- 
f^rded as an almost umi^ ailed example of the pow’er of perfect 
finish to elevate obvious reflection into true poetry—we can never 
adjust a certain comma satisfactorily. Ilo-sjiys of his ponaqnta:— 

Fur tid'n tho madding croivdVs igmiblo strifo 
'I'lii’ir bolipr wivhi’n never Uiaint to stray. 

According to all grammar this surely ought (0 mean that the.foher 
wishes never strayed far from the ignoWti strife; which is of 
course tho opposite of what Gray iutonded, and wouid clearly bn lets 
creditable to the sobriety than to tho simplicity of these excellent 
countrymen. Another ludicrous inversion of ideas of a rather 
different kind worries us in regard to an otherwise touching poem. 
When Hood describes “ the one more unfoi’tunate ” who has appa¬ 
rently drowned herself in tho Tbaities, ho invites the diusoluto 
man to think of tho sad catastrophe by the river-side, and adds - 
Lave m it, drink of it 
Then if you can. 

It is doubtless very wrong, out we can never read tho verse with¬ 
out remeniboring that the last use a dissolute man would make of 
the Thames would be to “lave in it” or “drink of it,” even if 
nobody had ever been drowned in its waters. If that wore the 
only privation due to his repentance, it would not be a severe one. 
Another vuiety of gtommatieal blonder is simpler, and consists 
in simply learing out some essential clause in a sentence. Shelley 
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is not unfrMuently guilty of an error which will vex schoolboys 
when E^lish is a dead lauj^iage; hut the first example which occurs , 
to us is from a charming httlo poem oy Keats. It concludes — 

« To know tho change and feel it, 

When there iA none to heal it, 

Nor numbed Hcnse to steal it— 

Was never said in rhyme. 

W’ltal wns never said in rhyme ? Of course we could suggest an 
answer, but we had rather that tho poet had told us in plain 
language. Violent, grammatical confusions of a still worse hind 
arc very cujiiaion,aH we may remark, in Pope’s elaborately polished 
verses.' They are annoying, though wo feel that they aro partly 
pardonable as tho result of an oftbrl to compress loo mucli meaning 
ii\to a specially rigid framework of verse, and not to simple laxity 
of attention. 

Leaving merely grammatical deftjets, we miglit notice the more 
serious vexation caused by tho intruainn of downright fragments* of 
prose into the midst of exquisite poetry. Wordsworth is ptM-lmpa 
the greatest ofTonder in this sense, and the fault oocura not only in 
tho longer poems, where he cannot be expeclofl to maintain him- 
Bolf constantly at his usual elevation, but in the undigested frag¬ 
ments which intrude even into his lyri(!», and which nimoy one, 
if we limy be pardoned for tho proHJiic compariaon, like tho 
hard pclh'l of shot which oiui’s teftn crunoli in tho midst of the 
tender hreji.sl of a partridge. Wo almost shrink from rneutieming 
iMt:inre.s, but we may sufficit-ntly iiiilieato the D.aliiio of the ca.se. 
Jn the piK)iu on Pecle CasiJe, after telling ua how diilcivnMy he 
should have conceived tho future at an earlier period, ho adds:— 

Such HI flu' Ibml illiJ'*i"ii of my hrnrl, 

Such pirtiire woiiM I at lliat ihiiii lia\o made. 

The second of tho.so line<« etrikt's u.s as nnneces.vir/ verbiage, a 
mere ropi'tition of what hns been said before, and ilragged in to 
eke out a .stanza. Or wo miglit turn to a very dilfercjit poet and 
remark what an uncomfortable elTe-ct ia jiro/lueed in (kimpbeirs 
spirited verses on Nelson and the North, when the inspired bard 
suddenly lK‘Comoa a lawyi-r, and inserts a rlaii.^e in the agi-eement 
with Ibe Dane.s to prevent all piissiblo cavils; — 

Jhit vif'ld, proud foe, thy tleet 
IVith ihv crews at Kn};laM(l‘rt left, 

A.8 if the Danes would hnve taken tlieni out if they Imil not been 
expressly prevented by the tcrui.s of the treaty. I bit wo are 
perhaps hypercritical, and ilia not a pleasant task to hunt out mori^ 
lapses into prose, though wo feel that wo have a kind of 
right to lusont positive oH’euces. Tho most iiTilating uf hucIi 
errors is of course tho iiitrodnclion of a sliecv conceit .mu has dis¬ 
figures the poetry of Doimo or Uevbert, or as is coMimenly exem- 
plitied by Milton’s unlucky “ sun in bed,” who “pill'sws ids chin 
upon an orient wave." It. is a comfort to ix'tlect that he left otT 
talking about the sun’s <-liin in hi.s maluror poetry. The olfenco 
has be(;oine narc, though wo .sliould be sorry to say too pu.Mitively 
that wo are not on the ovo of another outbiii-st of the poetry of 
mere conceits. Modern writers seem to be so euger for some new 
source of excitement that they may pcrlinjis try tlii.^* device ns w'dl 
as others. Hood is the only late vvriter of genius who ha.s distinctly 
yielded to tho temptation in somo iiuuiliar instances. J'^erybody 
quotes the end of his iamiliar lines j 

It wns a ehildi.*li i^omranre, 

Hut n(»w ’Hm little jny, 

Tu know I'm furtlu'i oil'from heiiveii 
Thnn when 1 was u hoy. 

To US they appear to be not only too ingenion.s, but to involve an 
UQComfortablo awkwardness of exprussion. 'I’he poet doe.s not 
really know that he was further oil' from lietivcn than when 
hie wns a boy^j for lie is just at the same distance •, ho should 
have said, to be logical, that he knows him.'self to Iw further than ho 
know when he w/is a hoy. It may, indeed, bo rtsplied Mint wo aro 
growing too logical, and that poetry has nothing to do vvith logic. 
"Without aigiiing tho particular instance, we admit tho geneial 
principle. Accuracy of thought is desirable in poetry as elsii- 
where, Miough wo willingly agri'c that a pedantic regard for 
syllogiaiic forms would lie mo.st uiule.Mrahlo in genuine poetry, 
we will conclude our miserable cavilling with one illiislration 
from dough’s Ro/A/c—to our taste, though wo believe that we 
ditVer from most renders, the mo.st beautiful of his poems. Klspie, 
ia a charming passage, says thiit sho feels as tliough she had 
heeu building herself up like a bridge, one stone on another:— 


“Alton one side, 1 luean ; and now I se<' on the other 
Jimt such ntiotlier fabric, uiiri-jing, better and stronger, 
(dose to mo, conimg to join me.” 


And so sho continues very gracefully and touchingly j and yet is 
it possible for tho most unmechauical of mankind to read tho 
passage without reflecting that a bridge winch is stronger and 
better on one side tluui tho other is likely to be a very unstahlo 
bit of workmanship i' 


COMO. 

I T was by tho side of the Lake of Oomo that Dr. ytanhopo, 
according to Mr. Anthony Trollope, had his villa and made his 
colloctlon of butterflies. One can faucy that it was iu some points 

J loasauter living there tUa)i either at Ikrchestor or at Eiderdown, 
f one 'mshod to dream away life, one could hardly desire a place 
better sidted for tho purpi>se than the shores of one of those 


Italian lakes; and yet they sug^t a great deal besides matteir for 
dreaming. The professed climoor would most likely despise tho 
heights iiumcdiaiely above tho Larian l^ake; yet there is a good 
deal of suow within sight from more than one point of it. The 
geographer will bo relieved from all dilficultios on that one of the 
greater lakes which is wholly Italian, and no part of whose shores 
is either Austrian or Swiss. The Swiss frontier indeed comes amw- 
ingly near to the city of Como *, but from tlio lake itself it seems, as 
it wore, studiously to keep away, as if to make up for the large 
share oi’ tho Lake of Lugano which tho Oonfedoi'atiou has taken to 
itself. 'J’lien the sides of this lakts, as of its fellows, aro so thickly in- 
habiU'd, there ia such an endless succession of houses, villages, aud 
churches, dotted tip aud down over the mountains, that there oi’e few 
phu;cs where the general effect of the Italian style of building, as ap¬ 
plied to something other than great cities,can be better taken in. And 
jilmost our lirst thought is the extreme unpictare8(j[ueueft8 of most 
of the buildings which find themselves in such pietuivsque sites. 
It is f .0 throughout Italy. A small Italian town percJied ou a 
hill-side or a hill-top ought to add to the eflbct; hut it seldom 
docs .so. In some of Mm most striking points of Tuscany aud 
Hmhria oiio cannot help wishing to extduingo the little towns and 
villiigt's on the heights for somo of tho picturesque little towns of 
Eraiiconia, with tht'ir gates, towers, spires, an outline of some Itind 
about evervthing. T'lie ruined castle, so common along the Rhine, i.s 
raie,lhuLigL not absolutely unknown,among the Italian lakes. ’When 
it is lobe seen, the picturesque element utouco comes inj otherA'iso 
an llaliaii village has everything so white and flat as not to be an 
addition lo the laiidsc.'ijie, as a little German town would be, but 
rather Mie opuo.nite. Tim tlntncss isivlioviMl only by the campaniles 
of the chiuches, churche.s with which the hill-siiies are thick sot. 
Tln‘s(> supply many good specimens of tho lrm3 type, tall, aipiavc, 
liard, with thi* coupled windows and midwall shafts, which all 
^^^\'»tel’u I'hu'ope once borrowed from Italy. And these smaller 
towers ill the vilhigea by tho lalm-sido load well up to the two 
nobler ones which form tho chief architectural ornament of Mie 
city from which the lake takes its name. To tho architectural 
student Como i.s cei taiuly most attractive ou account of a building 
whieh is not strictly part of tho city itstdf, tho minster of St. 
Ablumdio without it's w'ulls. Yet Oomo has a good deal to say for 
itself on other grounds. It i« the city of the IMinies, as modern 
Oomo has not 1‘or^otleii, for it carefully keeps, built into tho wall 
of its cathedral church, a .stone with an inscrijition preserving the 
name of its imwt renowned heathen iuliabitant. Wc began wulli 
a rofoieiK’o to one novelist, aud chnnci! supplie.s us, at Coiuu itself, 
with a refiu’ciiee to another. Erom a passage in Mi/ A'oiW itseeius 
lhatJiord Lvlioii—we will not say tl^ulight, but allowed hinaself 
lor a moment t.u write — that Mie (dder Tliny <liod iu Mu* crater of 
I'h.ua. The confusion is amusing-, still, as things go, when two 
sagcf- died of two volcanoes, it is perlnqis a light mutter to coviplo 
Mil.’ wrong s.age and the wrong volcano. 

J^eiH iiimiortHli'* hnbni, 
l>iini nipit kmp'.'dorli.s, aiduitcin trigidus/Ktnam 
liiNiluU. 

No such motive, wn* are sure, was present to tho mind of the dili¬ 
gent compiler of the Natural History and loyal adiufral of Ve.sjia- 
sinn’s licet. Deity wa.s not for him, but only for the master who, 
wlieii he began to sii kon as a man, said merrily that he felt him¬ 
self beginning to bo a god. Anyhow Oomo may well bo proud 
liolh of the uncle who died among tho ashes (if Vesuvius, luid of 
Mu^ Tiophew, somewhat of a prig as ho waf>, to whom we owe the 
account of tho Dithyniun Christians and the fuvit aud mo.st decent 
of the Panegyric®. 

lint it was Irardly by producing either the older or tho 
younger riiny that Oomo hns had its chief share in influoucing 
the liostinii's of mankiTid. For such a share it has had, though 
not ill so ilii-ect a way jva greater and more reiiow’qed cities. 
Twice in tho history of 1‘hiropo have the wrongs of Oomo or its 
citizens boon counted among tho causes or occasions of events 
which have turned the world upside down. One of the alleged 
grounds for the rohelHen uf the first Ocosar was the scourging of a 
citizen of Oomo in despite of the patron to whom he owed his ex¬ 
emption from such tronlmeut. And, twelve'hundred years after¬ 
wards, not tlie stripes of a single man of Oonm, hut the general 
wrongs whicli the whole commonwealth had siifi'cred at the liands 
of Milan, wore among Mie alleged grounds for tho first great Italian 
expedition of a later Oajsiir. fn those days 

Civitiis Ambrosii velut Troja stnhat j 

not in the new form in wliicli sho again arose by the help of Cremona 
and Rresoitt, but in (he stateliness handed down from the old days 
when Idilaii was a scat of empire. In the eyes of tho men of Como 
Milan, tho eoutro of Lmuhard iiidcpeudence^ was simply the local 
tyrant under whoso >oktj they w^ero writhing; the German con¬ 
queror was to them their lawful sovereign and deliverer, the ‘*dul- 
cissimiis Imperaior,’* as yet more fortunate than Augustus, better 
than their own Pliny’s own Trajan, And, as if expressly to make 
the parallel between Julius and Frederick yet more speaking, the 
fellow-aulFerer of Como who prayed, like her, for denverance by 
the hand of Frederick fiom the po^r of Milan, was the city which 
bore the name of the rival of Julius, Lodi,'once l^nis Pompeii. 
The city which rejoiced in the patronage of Cmsor and the city 
which reioiced in tho patronage of Pompeius united to crave tbe 
lielp of ine Eniporor who. when in his later days he set forth, on 
his last crusade, did not lorget to proclaim himself as the avenger 
of Crossus and Antonius on the Parthian. . 

Oomo then, without having any great direct place in history, 
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has a oonstderahle indirect place. The existing city itself , has a IS’orlhem tmgo to be seou in the architecture of its chief monument . 
chaeraoter which is souiewbat analogous to its bistoiical position. It does not acam out of placo in a city where men most have so often 
has no particular intewst as a whole; thei*o is nothing specinlly sent up the strain of loyal hymn- 
characteristic in its plan or its architecture j but it stands on a beau- Prlnccps teitaj prlndpum, Cimr ikwht, avft, 

tiful sate, and it contains two or three buildings of some imporlance. Cu}uh jugum oimtibtu Ixmi.s est iUavc ; , 

Standing on the edge of its lake, encircled by mountains, with the F.t «fiui» putnns illud Kraw, 

castle-crowned peak of Barndello looking on it, Uke a raster St. Ob-tinati coi-di. e«fc ct cerview pruva:. 

Michaors Tor on Avalon, when Avalon was an island, ^e general 

aspect of Oomo is altogether a taking one. But, if we wallt —- -—- — 

through its streets, wo shall find few Italian cities which have so 

little to show in the way of arcades or street architecture of any LITERATlTIiE AND COILWRY COL’SINS, 

kind. Without comparing Oomo in this way to Bologna or Padua 

or Verona, there is really more of characteristic Italian domestic A VEPtV smnll literary ropuUilion goes a long way W'ith those 
architecture hidden in the narrow streets of its small neighbour of win* live in tlie coiintry. To their eyes the man who has 
Imgaiio. But some particular buildings dcHcrve notice. At Como written and publiflied a hook is a Kdng of anollier order. He 
Church and State must have been on friendly terms. Tiio belongs to a superior sphere. It matters little whctluT his book 

of the commonwealth joins hard to the synagogue; the duomo and is siiecessful or not. Ilo has hei'ii in print. Tliut is enough. lie 
the hroletto make up a single range. The secular building is the may ha^vo written the greatest trash ever composed; he may never 
more pleasing of the two. The tower is plain, one might si»v, rude; have lx;en able to make it Imowii beyond his own imuicdiato 
but the body of the building belongs to that momenhiry stage, circle; he may have lost heavily by the publication; it does not 
(sarly in the thirteenth century, when the use of tlio pointed arch was signify in the least. Wherever you go in his district you hear of 
just beginning to creep into the Italian Boraancsqiio, but when the him. He is so w’ell informed, you know; he wrote a volume of 
distinguishing faults of the Italian Gothic had not yet begun to e^t,ay8. Or, h(5 has had several poems in the Blankahiro GazetW. 
show themselves. The massive arcades have the arche.s slightly Gr—and this is usually convoyed in a whisper—while the man 
pointed; but there is no other departure from the true national forms g‘a*s by, “ Do you Iniow wlio that is ? He is an author 1 The 
of Italy; the groupeal windows above are round. In the W'est front literary man from tow n has probably seen too many authors to ho 
of the cathcdi'al all the fault.s of the sham Gothic of Italy come iniicli iiupres.'jed by the fact, and is rather tired when ho has heard 
out. The front itself is a sham; the doors and windows are there, the samo thing said every time ho happens to meet the smiie pemon. 
because doors and windows are thinns which no building can do It comes to u head however when, after the exertion of a pro- 
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without; hut, os usual in the Italian Gothic, they are .simply rut 
through the wall, not worked into Iho design, aa eitlier in the Italian 
Itomoneafpie or in theNorlliernGothic. The huer of gfuniue me¬ 
dieval art will at Oomo be most likely to say that the Ktuaissance 
choir, transepts, and cupola of the church are really beltin* in their 
own way than the Gothic nave. Yet,'after all, the Italian (iethic, as 
it is seim at Como, is not of the worst kind. It snems to have caught 
a littlo of the same spirit ns the great dnomo of .Milan. The arches 
at least do not sprawl over the same frightful width n.s those at 
Elorenco and elsewhere. And we fe<!l kindly towanU the four¬ 
teenth-or fifteenth-century architect for preserving the I wo lions 


found hut iiseles^s bt.ratcgy on his part to avoid an introduction, the 
nn.avoidabl«? hour arrives when lie is walked «)rt' by a biistlmg 
ho.itess, and the two are made acquainted with each other. Some- 
time.s ti inau may be fuind who has llio sense to Iw (mite content 
witli hi.s local fame. But such men are rare. It schiom happeus 
that the writer of a letter in the cldef neu.^paper of his county 
town is siitislied till he has olfered the editor a leader or two as 
\\(’ll. Great as are the troubles of editors in Tioudou, they arc at 
Iciiijt spared the pain and danger of throwing a slight u])On somo 
county magnate wlu) desires to see himself in print, and to rofuso 
insertion to ^^hose hioid reinnvks upon the lahouiMpiestion or the 


which now do duty for another pnrpoM* witliin, but which must price of ])i};s is a. serious risk. For one man content with l()cal 
have Served in an (Uirlier church to bear up, as at Ancona and celebrity, half a dozen at least will take the opportunity of meeting 
vSt. Zeno, the columns of a mighty doorway in the true native at^'le the town author to a.'ik his good otlice.s witii a London publisher, 


of Italy. 

But, as everywhero in Italy, the true glory of Como Is to bo 
found in one of the earlier buildings reared in the genuine natloual 


btyki of tho country, tlio stylo which all W'c.^tern countlU's learned 
ot her. The church of St. Fedelo within the city, though sadly 
spoiled, keeps some good Ifomanesque portions, e.sperially its apse. 
Ihit this is a small matter compared with llie gr<Mit minster 
without the walls; for Como has no luck of walls and gules, ihougli 


to get an opinion out of hiiu ns to their latest performance, or 
to inquire wlielher he thinks the general public prefer fiction to 
philosopliy, as his new acquaintances stro quite prepared with an 


countries learned unlimilrd Miqqdy ofeilhor. 


'J'liO (-(Tinli v repulniion of Jamdon authors, on the other hand, is 
often an arhilniry and uiiaccoiiiitable thing. 'I'ho man who writes 
n ralelijn'iiuy ronuinee under tlie luuiie <if hlsloi'y, or who is chiefly 
remavk.iblo in lileniiv circles for llu' unnnimous chorus of ridiculo 


they cannot ho called specially attractive. Tim St. Angusliu'e's with which Ills book.< have been recei\od, goi s into the country 


or yt. Ouon’s of Como is tlie clmrcli of St. Abboudio. The eye is 
at once caught by the admirable grouping of its ea.«!t end, a group¬ 
ing German mtlier than Italian, an ap.se of c.xtraordinarv height 


and finds himself famous. J']\t*ry one knows his name. 
Adverse (‘ritici.sin, provided only it i.s universal enough, lifts 
him into notice. Tho only thing that can harm him is nnglcct. 


ami richness rising between two tall campaniles of the tvpo which AVheii ho h.-w visited hi.s cmmlrv cousins, you hoar siicli 
Germany borrowed from Italy. It shows tho real idenlily of tho w'onderful things of his tnlonl.s and urhanity that you deter- 
older Goi-man and Italian styles, that the grouping of tho towers at mine to have another look at lii.s books before finally con¬ 
once suggested Gomiaiiy. ifad one of them stoeil del.acluni, it would d“mniug tlicm. Afler you have lived, perlvap.s for yeavB. in 
have simply passed as a line example of the usual Italian tvme. critical ciredos, you find it almost imposidble to realize the exis- 
Buttho great height of all this part of the church, quite luiliko tonce. of whole parislics, nay whole counties, full of people who never 
the wide, spreading apse so common both in Germany niul passed a literary opiniou iu their live.s. They are quite satisfied to 
Italy, ami without the open gallery usual in both countries, gives accept a 4 umlonhud the real greatne'js of a man so uuivei'ssUy 
St. Ahlwiidio a character of its own, and one which contrasts a bilked about. ^ And so it conus to pri.sa that a man is great in tho 
goml deal with the rest of tho building, where, in tho <mtside view, homes of all Taigliind, out of Loudon, for whom every literary man 
width 18 the prevailing dimension. l>o\ihle aisles, UDinaske<l iu auy of any reputation in town entei tHins tho profouinlest coTilempt; 
w.".y, with ^double clerestorv, form a body aa stately in its own w-ay a«d, again, that the ivul leadcr.s of thought, tin* licad.s of parties in 
as ihe oantern part, ami in Uie side height strongly prodominaie.s. the republic of li-ttcvh, tho men to whom aulliors mid puhlishew 
Of tho four ranges of piers, the central pair are tall colmuuar how do^^Tl, whose opinion is final, aud who.'io judgment is late, 

S iers of masonry, somothing like those of our own Gloucester and are never he,ard of by n.nue in the outer world, aud are us unknown 
'ewkeshury, but with a more distinct cusllion capital. The in the Midlands as in Geutrul Afric.a. 
southern ranine aro tall monolith columns, lofty beyond any clas- Jt \a often amu.''ing lo see the fuss made by a country cousin in 
fiical proportion, also with cushion capitals; but those which Tjondou at the sight of a liti-rfiry celebrity. Y'ou may thiuk 
answer to them on tho north side seem to he cla6sic.al columns very lilllc of tlic poet Smith, you imiy have rcvilial him monthly 
lengthened to the proportion that was needed, and filled witli in the public pri'^s, you uiny have mhised a publisher to Jiavo 
various capitals. An English eye of course misse-s tho tril'oriumorit.s uothiiig to do with him—nay, you may luive gone so thr as to apply 
equivalent of some kind between the arcado and the clerestory ; the word doggrel Itt his poetry—and y«in poinir him out to yoin* 
hut the whole interior is of singular dignity. The western gallery coimtry cousiu with a contcuiptuous amile, aud are simply startled 
within, tho signs of a western portico, destroyed or never uddod, at tlm intcrc.st his name evokes. On the oIIut hand, aiippuao 
without, are points to bo noticed; indeed the church would well you happen to meet the great .lones, for vvj)o.se opinious you 
deserve a monograph.^ As to its present state, it has either been have so di‘ep a :■c^pect, and you are actually blushing with plea- 
singularly fortunate in having escaped the destroying liamls of sure because ho nods at you familiarly, you feel tlie greatest sur- 
Popes and Jesuits, or else it luis been restored in a singularly con- prise, perhaps almost mortilieution, to find how impos'^ibly it is to 
eervative fashion. ^ Something has plainly Ix^en dyne; but, to explain to your cj)mpanioii who the lion is, or why you account 
judge from the building itself, no mischief. Yet a pile of broken liim so great. There are many such men in London, and many too 
columns and ftagmonta of sculpture of all kinds and d.ttes lying in tho country, but they are often quite unknown in their own 
about close to tho church suggests natural suspicions. Some seem neighbourhood. 'J'hey sometimes come to town, where they shine 
actually of lloman date, and indeed the lower part of the walls of in certain circles, and retire again into obscurity. When .some one 
the church itself awwiar to he made out of the massive stones of a who knows them comes down into their district, and speaks ot 


Homan blading. ^ all this os it may, the minster of St. Ah- thorn with deference as eminent, his language ex'utes nolhiiL''but 
hondio is indeed a thing to ace, an example of a kind of Italian surprise. We may be pretty sure no one thought nuieh of WiJliaui 
Hoinanesque, not untoubhed by Northern influences, hut quite free Shakspearo when ho lived at Stratford-on-Avon. John Newton 
from the strange forms of St. Ambrose at Milan and St. Michael was a far greater manatOlney than William Cowper. Bidiard 
at Pavia. ^ Hooker was “ only the parson ” at Bifjhopsbourne. 

On the whole, Oomo, though not at all a city of the first anti- The London literary man need not go to Iii.s country cou^in.sfor 


quariao rank, is one fiurYrom lackiiig in -interest. And the slight | rest. His visit is a matter of too much imporLimee. If he wrote 
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in eveiy newspaper and edited )ialf a dozen mnimzines his repu¬ 
tation could not bo more exnjrgerated by his relatives. lie may 
not care for archaeology^ but weoks beforelttnd plans are made for 
takinff him to see a ftntish earthwork or n Norman font. lie may 
bo wuoUy unacquainted with Greek, but tho headiuastor of the 
neiglibourinjr collej>o is inyitod on purpose to talk to him. lie 
may ^ as little kamed in theoloj^ as King Thackombau, but 
he will 1)0 expected to entertain the Archdeacon. Every diiiicult 
inscription on tlie church bells for miles round, evurv hlaclc-lettor 
book, every vensitier in tho village school, will be brought to hi)n. 
If ho uudorslamls art liis opinion will be asked, not ordy ou the 
amateur pcrn)ri)ianoe!* of tho young ladies, but on tluj old umsteiy 
in tho gallery at the Court. ITeinuPtbo prepared to pronounce 
upon the genninenoss of a Consl.'iblo us well a ■son the iierspwtivo 
01 Miss Lucy’s hist sketch. He must lamw tlio iii.n-Ks on all 
porcelain and pottery, and have the date years of all ^il\or ii'.h.ns 
at his finger ends. If ho goes to church tho curate, wlio can 
preach naturally and movingly enough to the old women, thinlis 
it uccossary to read, with hlnuhcs and stammers, nu clabor.ilvi 
essay, ainl inwardly wishes he had never btru h<u u, 1 le is cai ncd 
off to visit the Miss liobinsous, “wJjo nvi' so \cry ini('llcctu!il,*' 
.though he would inucli prefer to slay and ilut with Ibe Miss 
Browns, who are very pretty. If he wmild hear ii tune, Ikethoieu 
is performed for him. If ho o\pres?cs any (ui juynu-rit of music, he, 
is expected to uudcrstaml the mysteries of tlie rodumhmt fifth, ui- 
1,0 teach llio Hchmd choir the constuiclmn of a f\iguc. He is 
thought modest if ho refuses to profess omniscience, ami 
perhaps a little still’ if he will not give an o))iiiion on what 
he does not undorsloml. Ho is aimv/cd how far a sm.tll 
joke will go, and has to bo guarded in Jiis conversation, a.s 
everything ho says is Irecsured u]) and jt|-iaied, if lie 
happens to speak f.imiliarly of a stalesman or u novelist, a lliiill 
runs through hi.s audience, and tho hostess gives her gue-^ls a, look 
which says plainly, “ 1 told you so.” If he smiles, evervlualy else 
laughs. The smallest details of what is to liim everyday lifti are 
listened to wdth eager interest. Tluit ii cclohmled .author .should 
ol\en say foolish things, or huy a new pair of gluvis, or write with 
a qitill pen; th.at a vvoll-hiiown aili.st .''lioulil smoke wliilo he paint.s 
and should bo fond of children j Unit a f.imons poet .should be best 
Imown among his intlmatos for funny stories; thut.'i great preacher 
should be a good judge of prints, or eliould play on the liddle; 
thatan eminent musician should be fond of hunling—all these, nml 
other thinga liko them, aro heard wilh womler, and will form for 
years tho staple tahle-ialk of the ncighhourhood. 

So far there usomething not impUMS.int in his position. Few 
men there are who do not enjoy being iimde imicli of, A lifetime 
of this sort of tiling would ho very demoralizing s « he, thinks, hut 
a day or two of it is an agreeable and saint ary e\f i rMcnt, lie is 
nobody at homo, and llua-o cannot be ii greater cli.mge of air and 
aceno than to find himself Romebody aluoad. On the other h.and. 
there aiu crumpled leaves in Iji.s bed of ro.se.s. Something has to h.- 
paid for tho adul.ation ho receives. Ho cannot enjoy liinihelf 
for nothing, Imr tho first lew day.s Im hiig-.i liim.-adf in 
tho h.ippy doluision that ho is meeting people vvilJjoiit lite¬ 
rary ambitions, and that he can look round (he table luid fancy 
that nobody pr('.si'nt is an author. There i.s great relief from over¬ 
work in such a feeling, an ahsi-nee of restraint, and a generjil 
relaxation, leading to that exliilarnlion of spirits which no doiiLt 
tho country cousius look upon as his normal .state. Hut .a cruel 
awakening often ensues. Sooner or later conu'.s tlio inevitable 
manuscript novel or, what is worse, the pnem. Stieiier or later 
he has to face the tliouglit tlial, innocenl ami harlnle^.'> as these 
bucolic folk have appeared, it is only for w'nnt of opportunity that 
they have not long ago rushed into print like any body else. His 
dream of li.appiness ia nidolv interrupted. He has* to meet the 
shock of finding that tlio lovely girl with whom he has been lllrt- 
ing 80 thoughtlessly, or the gentlemanly rector with whom ho has 
had 8uch merry t.alka, are full of guile, and would he. authors if 
only ho approved of their niteuipts. In the lir&t ease, he may be 
led by pity to do foolish things, to undortalco tho witisfaction of 
the fair charmer’s little ambition, though ho entail on himself the 
labour of revviilinfj every word i,\\o has w'ritten, and to put 
himself under an obligation to the publisher whom he most dislikes 
and hoa most persistently attacked. It is a serious (piostiou liow’ 
far ho can consciwilioubly do this. Tho rector’s manuscript will 
bo judged on its merits, ^ In all human probability it will bo very 
Bummarily dismUsed to its previous ri'tiiement in tho pigeon-holes 
of hU desk. Not so with tho young lady’s. It is astonishing to 
think how much fiction, and worse, is yearly writleu by ignorant 
and inexperienced young ladies, atid to relied Hint the greater part 
of what finds its way into print has been composed in the country 
by writers avholly unacquainted wilh tho moot ordinary rule.s of 
composition. From four to six novels, each in three volumes, ave 
published every week, and the majority will fall by their own 
weight and will never, after tlieir first appoaranee, ho heard of 
again. All Ibe.iio considerations, and more, rusli through the 
’brain of llio literary man when that fatal mouumt arrives. 
Perhaps he is open, and, remembering his own sad experience, 
warns his fair frmnd that the paths of literature are diiiicult and 
thorny, and that success is only to lie attained by labour to which 
tim toil of the slave or the treadmill of the convict is mere play. 
More often he shirks the direct question; end if ho hesitates at 
nil he » lost. lie will have to remove all obstacles and to help 
the manuscript into print liimself, though by doing so he in reality 
neither benefiils literature nor the young lady. 

An unpleasant moment is that/too, when tho album is brought 


out^ h’w photograph demanded, and his signature as well. Lu(^ 
ie ho if he escape so easily. It is more than likely that he will be 
expected to fill up a cattichisni as to tho authors ho rea^ aiid tho 
comurs ho prefers, hlvery one has not the preaon^ of mind to put 
down his own works in answer to tlm tirat question, or piebald ' 
to the second, and it is w’ell for him if that is all. Sonie men 
have a capacity for writing little verses, and probably more tlian 
one celebrated rhymer has commenced life by album poetry. But 
albums are not so" common now as they used to bo, ana the literary 
man in the cnuntry need nnt distress his mind by composing a 
ballad beforehand. If ho can draw, it is more likely his talent 
will h(! put under requisition to ornament a page with grotesques, 
or to Burround a lilvene.s8 w'ith appropriate emblems. Ho ia in 
gieat request for charades, aud ia expected to he equal to any pari. 
With books and play .md .a little healthful acting, hia hnlidaya 
an- soon p.issed, and though he cornea hack to w'ork with a con- 
.M-iou.siiofts of having enjoyed hinipclf even more than he expected, 
he vet lirilf um-ouK'iou.sly determines to take his ne.xt vaentiou 
among tho Alps or in Trniisyhauia. 


TJAILWAY VOLICV. 

rilHK ,<dioiig and nlmoRt anivevsal condenination with which The 
-I- juojto.saruf the Midland Hailway (Jumpany to Kssimilato first 
and fcocoml class pasReiiger tralllo was received nnturally led <o a 
rumour that iho Ifiiveturs had i-ticoiisidered their decision, and 
were disposed to modify it, if not to abandon it alUvgethcr. This 
rep<»rt, however, was quickly contradicted. It was intimated in a 
Hriui-olllcial mimuL-r that llie ^lidland Hlrcf-tovs intended to adhere 
strictly to their original scheme. Only it was explained that 
thi.s .‘^cheme was sumething <puio different from what it had been 
.supposed to be. As tlio first announcement of the jiroject was 
voliirilarily made by the Hiivctora themselves, it ia strange that 
they did not I'lidc.avour to slato distinctly what it was that they 
meant to do, and it is still more .surprising that they sliouldhave 
allowed sever.al weeks to elapse without attempting to correct 
Iho misapprelieiisions which are now .sjiiil to have existed on tho 
Riihj(-ct. At last, however, wi* have .a lei ter from the Chairman 
whicll is intended to cle.ir up .all douhl.s. It appear.^ that tbeiearo 
htill to be three classes of carviaijes on the Miillnnd, and that tho 
first class is to he eh-vated instead of being abolislied. riillman'fi 
Sleeping Cara, or some other earruiges of a similar kind, will supply 
a first-class accommodation superior to tluit which is now alforded ; 
tile pniseut first-clns' carriages will he used for secoiid»a.-Js 
passengers; and tho third-class carriagc.s will remain aa before. 
Ketqrn tickets are not to bo abolished, and theio are to ho no 
ri'htriclions up to the ilale of the return jouniev. 

Tho fii^t que.stioTi vvliich ari'cs is n.-) to the new and “very 
superior” first class. Wo am told ihtit tho .''erviee of Vullmiin 
Ikijace and .Sleepingf^-os is to be “gradually extended.” At 
preseut, wo believe, the Fullman cars run only between St. 
I'ancra.s and IMdford, and only once a d.iy from each end • tliat 
ia, at niidniglit from St. l‘sincnip and in the afternoon from 
Bradford. Tins ia obviously a very limited experiniont, and 
the Midland Uoinpnny would require to provide iteelf with a largo 
addition <if new and costly rolliiig-atock if fir&tK-laaa caiTiagoa of 
the improved kind aro to form part of ita regular trains. If these 
superior caniages aro to bo represonted only by tho slnglo 
Pullman train they may aa well, as far aa ordinary traffic i.^i 
coticerued, he left out oV account, and in that case the seberao 
returns to the form in which itvA^as originally announced. There is, 
moreover, sonio ambiguity .as to the fares which aro to bo charged 
for these superior lirat-clas.s carriage.?. For some unaccounlablo 
reason a great mystery ii, made of the tnriH’of the Pullman cars— 
qui to as great a my att«iy, in tact, as has been made aboutihe new policy 
of the Midland itself. It is evident that tlio Directors aro partial 
to an atmosphero of clouds. Tho time-table tells ua that “First- 
class Passengers may avail themselves of iho Drawing-lioom and 
Sleeping Oars on pavuient of a small additional charge,” but it 
is apparently thougiit to bo dangerous to discloeo tho precise 
uiununt of tho ch.'irgo. “ I’lirtlicr particulars may bo obtained on 
application at any of the stations,’^ and in tho courso of time we 
shall perhaps also be able to obtoin “ further particulars ” as to 
wliat the Direelois inc-aii to do about their first-class traffic 
generally. Wo trust wo are divulging nothing which will be in¬ 
jurious either to Mr. I'ullman or tho Midland ComiJany when wo 
'mention that the charge fur a berth in one of the sleeping cars is, 
wo have hoard, six shillings. This wuuus to bti a veiy moderate 
price for a good night’s i*ost: but, in the first place, we do not 
Know whether the charge will remain at its present amotmt when 
the reduced lii'st.-chisfl fares come into operatiun and, in tho second 

f dacc, there are a great many people whom even tho Oriental 
u.\ury of a Pullman sleopiug-bortn will not tempt to go to bed 
in tho daytiniQ, and the number of thoso who travel by nigbt is of 
courso comparatively small. The only thing tlion timt appoars to 
be certain is tliat the first class, as v. e know it at present^ is to bo 
aWished j tho carriages will remain, but they will bo crowded 
with a now class of people. W'hether a sufficient number of S'^nor 
first-class carriages of a now kind will ever be provided, imd, if jo,bt 
what price, remains to bo seen; but it is obvious that their construe- 
tlou must be a question of time, and the faresmay possibly be high. 
It is suggested that those who desire privacy and ease can obtmn 
a reserved compartment bj the purchase of four ihst-clafls tickets.. 
If this plan is generally adopted, the result will be of course that. 
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the shorteniiig of tiaioB hv packing into every carnage aa many nothing, Tmt a liheral allowance in thiji respect ia a very great 
pasBengera ea it can poewbiyoe made to hold, which ia repre^nted inducement to tmvel. 'fhe reaaon ol“ these restrictions fa 
aa one of the economical advantagea of the new ayatem, will not course that the Companiea aro trying at one siid the same time 
he obtained, and the only result will be, that the ctorge for toe sort to make persons who arc obliged to travel by their lines pay 
of comfort which ilrat-claaB paaaengera at present enjoy will be raised, high rates, and to hold out the temptation of lower rates W people 
An appeal has been made by the chief Railway Cotnpaniw wlio travel only for their own pleaaum. It is as if a butcher 
to the MK^d to postpone carry ing out the proposed changes until were to attempt to discriminate in hU charges "^twem people 

aftw the half-yearly meetings, in order that the subject may bo wlio are impelled by absolute hunger to seek a meal and those 

carefolly considered, and it is probable that this will be agreed to. who vvant meat merely for the pleasure of eating it, and will 

It has been obsoryed that, if the Midland has made a mistake, not buy unlcas Lempted by a modorate price. The number of 

there must be an inconsistency in the alarm of other fkmipnnies, people >vho have no choice lint to travel, and to travel in u parti- 
sinco what is bad for the Midland may he supposed to be good for i culnr direction, is, after all, very limited. On the other buna, the 
its rivals. Ihe origin of this alarm must, however, be sought in the j number »)f peojtle who Lave leisure and inclination to travel, if 
doubts 08 to discretion of Rail way Directora generally which have tempted to do so bv the oiler of comfortable accommodation and 
been producedbythoconduct of those of the Midland Oompany, taken cbcup faros, is practically unlimited, in Ining to plav a dodging 
in coniimction’ with other symptoms of confusion and incapacity in game between theso tw(» clahsoa, the 0<>uipanieB are simply up«et- 
tho railway world. It is indeed })ainfully clear that nt the present ling thomsclvcs between two btools. 

moment Railway Boards are altogether at sea in regard to any Another instjmee of iho eccentric mismanagoment of roil- 
fttod principles for regulating their detilings with their curilomers. wav trailic is all’ordod by the way in which goods are dealt 
This is not the case of tho Midland alone, though its with. There arc. some kinds of lieavv gwjds for which Iha 
fussy restlessness is for the moment particularly couajticiioiw. (.kiiupauies coiujicte with each other in the reckless manner, 
It is almost otjually the case with every otlier Oortipany, luid hence and which they will carr}', rather than not have them at all, • 
the uneasiness and consternation witli which this kind of property nt absurdly low charges. (Joods trailic, it must be rmom- 
is just now regarded. It is cvidcot that Directors cannot make up bi'red, is really much more Iroublesome than p.sseuger tmlUc, for 
their minds as to the right course to be taken in fi.ving tolls and I lio ob\ ions ren.son 1 liat it is inariinmte. Tl cannot put itself into a 
farea, and that, in sheer bowilderinent and dcsjieruiion, they are train imd lake ilself out tiguin. It luis to be carted, and caniod, 
casting about, now in one dii’ection and now in another, in tlie and loaded and unloaded, and perhaps hou.sed fur a time. Tet the 
hope of discovering by experiment what logical rettocliou has lailed pafss(*ngcr wdio rerpiirus no attentions of this kind, and asks merely 
to disclose to them. It migdit have been supposed lhat any child to be allowed to sit in a caiTinge from one station to another, is 
would be capable of foreseeing the nocessju-y and ine\itable coiise- charged, as compared with goods, out of all proportion to tho 
queucos'of ^riving largely increased facilitu’S to third-class tmllic Iroubio anrl cxpcnBo invohed in iho journey. Tlio e.vcuso of tho 
without making any change in regard to olher cIusm's. Vt*L (kmipanica woiJd no doubt be that, unless they charged low rates 
Boardfi of Directors are agnast at tho persistent decline, of second- Ibr cerUiin kinds of goods, they would not get the cany ing of them, 
class passengers which has followed ns a matter of course. It is whii-h is n<i doubt tnio; but why should it be suppused that mo- 
obviousiy impossible to touch any part of such an arlilicial system dejiito v.ales for passenger.s would not produce a similar rwultP 
without disturbing tbo stability of tho whole, and the only way of There is, howovov, ono class of goods trfiflic which appears to be 
tirevcniing this distuvbanco is by a roadjiislment of the original .systeuialically neglected by the Gompunies, and lluiL is the sniftU 
nalance, Itisamiziug that even Railway Directors should have jinrcc.ls tnitiie. Tart of it has alri-ady been absorbed by tlie Post 
failed to perceive that when tbii*d-cla«-B carriages began to bo Dflice, and, if it pays the Post OHlce, it might, one would have 
attached to all, or almost all, trains, tliore would bo au imme- thought, have paid the 1 -ailw.ayB to lalte charge of it therasolves, 
diate di’ioraion from tho second class into tho third of those who For things which cannot be sent tbrough tho post the system 
had previously travelled second class simply becua^^e there, was no uf convex ance which is adopted by the railways is simply pro- 
thml class to go by. Second and tliird cl:i'='s carringes haxe hibitory. Tho charges are oxceshive, but that is nothing to tne utter 
hitherto been about on a level in point of comfort. There may 1 h^ uncortaiuty which a1 tends the delivery of parcels. They may bo 
perhaps a little padding about tbo second class which is wanling dnjs on a journey winch .sliould be performed in a few hours. It 
in tho third, but olberwiso tbe-size and style of tho carriages are ia a mere mutter of chance. The booking-ntlico takes thepacicago, 
much tho same. I’ho amount of the lara is, in fact, the chief and some day <?«r other it is supposed to liirn up at its destination ; 
diffbroiice between them, and as this diJlcreiico ia on a long journey when thut xvill be, if ever, nobody can imaaibly tell, ll may be 
really considerable, tho consequence has bw‘ti Ibut-iietting usidt! suspocU<l tljat parcels are left to uianuge ihi’Uiwdxca. In one 
tho lirst-class passengers-'Only ihoso who are rather sensitixe as to instunce thut w'e happen to know of u parcel which had to bo 
the company m W'hich they travel go by the second class. The earned a distance of some txventv-five nijle.s as the crow flies did 
utterly disproportionate o.xceas (;fsccond-clas.'i ox'er third-<?lass fares not reaclt its (h'stiiiation for nearly a xx'cek, Du tlie whole, it is 
is, in fiwt, a lino levied by the R«ilwa 3 ^ Companies not for tho u.so evident that railway traffic is not cultivated in the sumo intelligent 
of a superior class of cniTiage, but for exemption from contact und rutionul way as other kinds of business, and the leuson probably 
W'ith tho roughest clnss of the community. The result is that is thut those who Iiaveth(Miinnflgeracnt of it hnxo hitherto had their 
people who cannot aflbrd to traxel tirst class, ami wljo siirink altcntion too mucli absorbed by other things. I'ho day when 
from the third, have to go second claps at a cost which is absurdly Railxvuy 1 hrectors will set tliein^lves to work their lines in a 
high when measured by the miserable acpommodalion j)rox ided for steady, Imsincss^liko spirit, endeavouring to meet the wants of 
them; and it folloxvs very naturally that peiwii.'^ of this class their various customers, to cultivate trailic by oflering terms that 
avoid travelling as much as possible. It may he said that it_ will will tempt it to come, and to make Iraxelling not only as cheap 
be a boon to this clars to be allowed to travel in better carnages but iis .sile as po>Hil)]o, ^x ill be the beginning of a more hopeful 
at Iho present fares, but the answer is that this is not period for railway property, 
whnt tliey want. Thoir grievance is not tho homely plainness of 

the accommodation, but the absurdlv disproportionate price which ‘ .... 

they have to pay for the privilege of merely being protected against 

tho'riBkBoflbird-cbiss company. If it were not for the marked d if- HOUTIIbllN NKW ZK.tLAXD. 

ference of cost, the bulk of middle-class people would probably all 

go second class, and the third class would bo loft to those who A COLONY which is just now Hpundin/ borrowed money on its 
were content with it or could not possibly alibi’d to pay more than nvihvays at tho rale of a inillioii and a half sterling in the 

the very lowest fare. There can bo no doubt lhat tho present year, and lias run up a public debt of nearly thirteen millions, 
high second-class fares tend to restrain the travelling of a large cannot fail to claim (>ur attention. It is not here ]iroposed to dis- 
and important class of tho community whom it would be tho cuas the merits of this policy, but to place more clearly in view 
interest of the Railway Companies to conciliate. tlie distinctive characteristics of one main i>orticin of New* Zealand. 

The ^at difficultv of the Companies would W)em to ba to deter- That name may even yet, like those Ot other Aiihlraliisian countries 
mine whether they snould confine themstdves to squeezing aw Tuudi in the past, lie deemed sulijixjt to revision. It is not long since 
as possible out of people who must travel, and who have therefore we used to talk uf Now IJolinnd and Van Diemeii'a Land. Tbo 
no alternative hut to pay whatever price is charged, or whether latter now bears a worthier name; but it has been provo<l by Mr. 
they should endeavour to encourago thowe to travel who Major, from early naps of tlie liftcenth ccutury, tJiat the main- 
are under no obligation to do ao, and who require to land was Itnown to the Portuguese long bcluro it was visited by 
be tempted bv cheap fares and special conveniences. One the Dutciininn. Its eastern part, our New South Wales, was 
can umterstana tha various reasons which may bti urged actually discovered by tho I'lnglish Caplaiu Cook, and was soon 
on one side and on the other, and we are quite ready to admit tho afterwards colonizoil, The distant islands in lb« »South Paeitic 
right of the Oompanies to do tho best they can for their own in- CjQean wero stnui by Tasman in a curKiry manner; but it is ques* 
letests. Their error,however, has consisted in attempting to work tionahlo whether a Spaniard had not seen them before, and it 
two ilforent and antagonistic lines of policy at the same time. The wns Ihiok who first went round their shores. “ New Zealand’^ 
high ordinary fares are the only excuso for excursion traiia*, is tbo most n.bsui'dly inappropriate name for thwn that could 
which not only deraii|^e and endanger the regular traffic, but have been devised. It brings t6 mind the almost ludicrous con- 
drain the ordinary trams of a large class of people who at more trast between those alluvial flats of the Scheldt and tho hold 
moderate rates would certainly go by them rather tiian subiuit to configuration of lands formed by huge volcanic and glacial forces, 
the unsavoury crush and various irritating restrictions of an ox- and iaolattnl by the disruption or subsidence of a xust conti- 
cUision. We are glad to see that in one point the Midland is neut, in tho widest ojien space cm the globe. To eim-y on 
setting a wise example, and that is in placing no restrictions on the joke, xvhen our cuunti'vmcu began to deal olliciHlly with 
the date up to which return iickete may be used. NoHiiug can those islands, somebody had the Irish fancy to call thejii New 
more absurd than the plan of limiting retom-tickete to two Ulster, New Munster, and New Leinster. I'he native words, 
or three days, or a week, or perhaps a month. The t^e which which we need not try to write, could never bo pronouuccd or 
.is allowed to be spent at any place really costs the Company remembered ; but designations were to be contrixed for the entire 
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group, and for the seyerd islands, two large end one remall. It 
was attempted to distinguish them as the North, the Middle, and 
the South Island but this, too, has failed in practice. The most 
southerly isle, which is uninhabited and of insigniBcant size, keeps 
the name of Stewart, a sailor whoso e.\ploit8 are but too notorious; 
and the .Middle Island has therefore been recognized as the South 
Island, which it substantially is, Tlie true dualism of New 
Zealand, natural as well as social, is the subject of our present 
remarks. 

The striking difference, in most natural aspects, between the North 
Island and the Southern part of Now^Zoaland must nocc.ssarily affect 
their iudustiial and social conditions. It will not tend to political 
eeimration; but the self-sutficingness of Now Zealand as a wliolr, 
and her independence of the Australian provinces a thojisand 
miles away, will rather be cnnlirmetl by her d«velopnu‘nt of such 
diverse internal resources. Romo modification, in (feed, is at thi.s 
moment under discussion in the political relations of her Nortliern 
provinces. The latest project of Mr. Vogel, a PremiiT with a 
turn for audacious innovation whom Ids udrairors regard a.s a 
colonial Bismarck or Oavuur, is to merge those four provinces 
^in that of metropolitan Wellington. Tliis will probably be 
rcslstod by Auckland, the older and more ])opulons former 
Beat of general govenimenf, resenting ntill llio lohS of that 
rofit from official expendituro w’hieh w'us never huger Ilian 
uring a Maori war, Such eonipclition Idr government 
patronage is loo apt to distract t he infantile })iiltlic mind of new 
and small communities from objects of more enduring value. It 
was curious in 1852 to ohsm-ve how these loeid interests deter¬ 
mined the views of coJoni.sIs ns (i) the rcpiesun' iliie cuii.slitution 
tJien hest(j\veil. .Vuckiand was natiirnlly iifraiil of being sup- 
planted hy Wellington, on account of ii.s more (•(‘niral hitimlion 
on Cook’s .Strait between the two equal ishimls. It was tliereforc 
preferred hy Auckland that the tw’o islands should form two per- | 
fectly independent colonies. Wellington and Nelson, on the 
contrary—tiie settlements planted liy Wakefield’s New ZiMland 
Company on oppvisile shores of (book’s Strait—asked for :i central 
government of both i.slands, with immieipnlitie.s at the several 
townships or seltlemonts. These were two Inmdrod miles niiart, 
with eommuuicntioua by a wretched sailing-vessel or a pathless 
ride across mountain and forest. But each fif them had the soul of 
a rising commonwealth. It whs not municipal institutions that 
could satisfy the ambitious foresight uf Canlerbury and Otago 
Pilgrim b’athera. Their three or four yeans’ actual exp(‘rienco had 
indeed failed to prove? that their well-menning p.arent Associations 
for realizing certain principles of ecclesiastical me Uncial union could 
pay their w'ay. Yet there was no thought of ah-oidouing those two 
Bottlemeiits and the laige inveslmenls in the purchase of territories 
comprising nearly all the eastern bide of the South Island. Their 
inliRDitants of 1852, though not exceeding 4,500in (Janterbury and 
2,000in Otago,demanded ])rovineiul self-govI'l iiment, and ohtaiiu'd it 
fi-om the Tmperial Legislature. It was disjileu.'sing, of course, both to 
Auckland and to Wellington. The existingfefleral<’onstitii!i()nall(»w.‘j 
to each of Uio nine Provincial (!ouneil.M and Superinlendcnt.s ne/irJy 
as much power us is enjoyed l)v tin? State Governmetilwof the .\iue- 
rienn Union. Indeed the New Zealand provinces luive more ; for 
each disposes of its own waste lands lor its own profit. Whatever 
may bo the faults of this systtuu, events luive amply warranted the 
claims of Otago and Uonterbiiry, then somewliat derided, to a 
voice in framing tho con.sliliition. Those j)rovinces, created but 
Iwenty-tive years ago, have far outgrown Hint of .Vuckland in 
every element of proapi'rily. The aggn-gate population of the 
South Island in March last anioimied to 186,855, of whom only 
«ome hundreds were of tho Maori nice. 'J’hul of the North Lland 
was 112,351, includin'^ iiefirly 30,000 native'^, about half of the.se 
being at least half civilized. The total European popiil.itioii of 
New Zealand has incrensod above tenfold in Ivveuly vejirs. 

Scientific men have often reimirked the contnisted plivsieal 
features of tho two largo islands. Bussing through Oook’s 
Strait, to tho north is a country of low swelling hill-ranges or 
tablelands, broken by isolated volcanic peaks. This land is 
covered willi luxuriant forests, except, in a central region ijf lakes 
and hot springs or geysers ilenositing silica and sulphur beds, 
like that of tho Yellowstom? in North America. Tiie, cliiu.at(j at 
its north end has a languid semi-tropical warmth. T’o the 
south is a very different country. Uroiii end to end along its 
western side this i.sland pi-tvsents a eontimioiis baekboin* of 
massive Alpine moimtnins, ranging from n,000 ft. io 13,200 ft. 
in height, with a dense forest liangnng in gloom upon 
their seaward slopes, beneath tho eternal snows. But on iho 
other side, facing eastward, this range disphm vast snow-lields 
and glaciers, and iiumeuse. hods of loose shattered rock, with 
clefts"and gorges of terrible depth, whence the icy rivers arc 
poured out into the lukea of an upland plain. The lofty plateah 
which occupies tho luiJdlo breadth of tho Routh Island is 
buttressed on its iMistern side by a lower p-mallol range of moun- 
taiuH, through freipient breaks in wliich it.s rivers descend, mid 
cross many sncce.'isive terraces or steps to the eastern sea-eofisl. 
The nether terraces, from an elevation of t, 5(X) ft. downwards, and 
the strip of low-lying slmro intersected by those variable rivers, 
coniposo what are called tlio Ckinterbury Plains. That province is 
divided from Otago, its soutliei’n neighbour, by the larger Waitaki 
river, flowing out of three bakes at the feet of tho central moun¬ 
tains. In the contour of its shores this island is also very’ re¬ 
markable. Its south-western axtremily is, by glacier action no 
,doubt, indented with deep fjords like those of Norway, Tho 
jjortli-oastcrn shore, in Cook’s Strait, U wonderfully pierced and 


contorted, fonning a maze of inlets ; but the east coast is an un* 
broken low beadi of shingle, saving two exceptional instances, 
llieso are the two harbours of Port Lyttelton and Pott Chalmers, 
tho sea-doora respectively of Ohristchurchond Dunedin. They owe 
their existence to poninsular blocks of volcanic formation enclosing 
I small nieces of water. 

I Suen is tho natural structure of Southern New Zealand. It is 
I evidently so laid out that the Canterbury and Otago territories 
share between them most of the agricultural and pastor^ oppor¬ 
tunities, with thdir Imbilablo and fertile eastward plains open 
to tho two convenient seaports. The two northern provinces, 
indeed, Nelson and Marlborough, po8.S€88 their own advantages. 
'J’hn former has thick beds of good eoal, as weU as^ scimo 
gold, copper, and iron; tho latter, in its Wairau district, 
has the richest soil. But for the growth of wheat, meat, and 
wool, upon which in the first instance tho wealth of a new 
coimli’j mniuly ilcperids, tho middle and southern parts of this 
ishind combine all favouring conditions. Their climate, loss mild 
and Irmiquil than that of sheltorod Nelson, is bettor suited than any 
other in the w'orldhotli to tho cattle and to the cultivated plants of 
Britain, as well a.s to Llio hoalth of our people and their children. 
It is like tho best Jkiglish climate kept dry and ever clear of fog, 
with iimcli less witik'r frost, So«.souable airs of w’holesome cold 
HVo inhaled from the inland snowy heights, or wafted from the 
Antarctic icebergs. Only an inces.saut windineas is complained 
of, lull that serves to purity tho air and to brace the nerves. 
J'lverv vogelablo product or dorae.stic animal of oiu* rearing there 
grows ami multiplies with amazing quickness and equal vigour, 
'rile soil is good, though Houiowliut lignt, and responds to manure, 
it i.s ^aid. iu a inauui'r that seems mivaculouH. There are no 
swamps and no forests iu those broad plains cast of the Alpine 
range. Thy farmers and the grii/.iors of Timaru and Oaiiiaru ai*o 
fortiiiKifi uiiniiD/i, who would know their happy lot if they could, for 
,‘iny w’uges, gt'l the labour they want, togelher with easier access to 
« market. But the.HO are boons which the railways and steamsliips 
are likely soon to give them. Three million acres in tho 
Ihmtorbury nhiiiis are fit for the agriculturist, tito sheep-breeder, 
or the slock'ow’ner, besides the extensive liighhind and moun¬ 
tain runs. Otago, inelnrlmg Southland, can show nearly as 
much op(>n land, wiili a soil oven better for w'heat. h’rom 
thirty-live to fifty-live bushels an acre is obtained iu tho most 
Hoiilheru district. Tho merino*sheep imported from Australia 
grows iinieh bigger; bis fleeei; here weighs, instead of two pounds 
and a half, lliive inid a half; the W’ool, though not so fine, is softer^ 
with longer staple. New Zealand sheeji-feeding obtains a greater 
advantage, hs tho coai-so native grass, and the rude squatting 
mniiegement of vast open runs, are siqierstxled by laying down 
suciMileut I'lnglish grasses in tlio feucod meadows of purchased 
c'states. The yearly produce of the colony oxcoeds three million 
hu.sheks of w'heat and Ibrty million pounds of wool, chiefly from 
the two gvefit southern provinces. Canterbury already counts her 
three millions of sheep, Otago her four millions, with myriads of 
oxen, horses, and swiiit!. The mineral riidies, too, of this southern 
islaml are great, though surpassed by Auckland in the north. Tho 
Otago gold-fields have, indeed, since 1866 shown a deceasing 
yield; but these, iogefher with those of Ilekitika or ‘Westland, 
lately part of Oantevbury, and with those of Nelson, still yield 
gold to the annual value of 1,690,000/. Manufactures are proinisod 
and even coinineuccd iu the towns. ^ 

With these various and copious sources of public wealth, and 
with rapid sale.s of Oovernment lands at il. and 2/. the acTo, means 
were early fimnd by tho enterprising Provincial (’oiuicils to begin 
the construction of railways. Cut boldly through tho rocky moun- 
tiiin that gmards Port Lyttelton, a tunnel has opened the sea-doof 
to tho city of Cliiisichurch close behind. The locomotive now 
travels sixty miles southward over tho OauU'rbury plains. It will 
in the year after next, or not much later, piss on down to Timaru, 
and perhaps meet tho up train from Dunedin. The last-named 
capital has 18,000 inhabitants, while Christchurch has 10,000; but 
they will probably by the etui of tho ninotoonth century be exjual 
to tho present IMelbouriie and Sydney. The population of Canter¬ 
bury Province is 60,000, and that of Otago is 85,000. 

It is worth while to notice tlio steady and substantial progress 
of this southern country since the New Zealand Constitution was 
granted tvvo!ity-two years ago. Its founders, Scotch and Englisli 
alike, failed in Ihciso days to realize their ideas of colonization 
under Church patronage. But they con now see in thriving ado¬ 
lescence tho lusty young Scotland and England which they begot 
in 1848 and 1850. Tiord Lyttelton when ho visited the antipodes 
must hove found in the sight of Canterbury Province a compensa¬ 
tion for his past trouble iu its first settlement. There is nowhere 
in the Queen’s dominions a community that preserves so fbithfuUy 
the genuine characteristics of English middle-class society. It has 
liad no admixture either of an Insh or a German immigration, nor 
has it, like Otngo, been invaded by the Australian diggers. To 
auy well-bred English family of sitaul fortune seeking a new homo 
beyond tho seas, that remotest colonial shoiyi, if go they most, 
oflera probably the most congenial abode. ’ " 


« JE/VMES” AT BIRMINGHAM. 

I T is a curious circumstance that tho greatest wonders always 
liappen in a very dull season—at least if wo believe tlie nows^ 
papers. The itiason of this is perhaps that what would be looked! 
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uj^ as a very ordinary and commonplaco incident at any other ] 
time is magnified into something wonaerful in order to make up ] 
for the general dearth of topics of interest. News nowadi^ys is 1 
thought to be no news at all unless it is startling and sensation^, i 
and if sensations will not happen themselves they must be i 
manufactured. Tho man-and-aog fight is the naturiu develop- i 
ment of the enormous goossberry of other days. Modpm journalists 
appear to be cbiefiy occupied, like Katterfelto w'ith lua hair on 
end, “ at their own wonders wondering for their bi-ead.”^ A few 
days ago the Prince and Princess of Wales, when on a visit to a 
country house in the neighbourhood of Birmingham, drove mto the 
town. Their coniinghad been duly notified, and of course Birmingham 
did its best to show tho ^tification it derived from the sight of 
its distinguished guests, llie Prince and Princess bad a kindly and 
courteous reception, just as they would be sui*e to have in any 
town in the kingdom. Yet this simple incident is written about 
in some of the newspapers as if it were tho most wonderful and 
amazing thing that could possibly occur. The reporter of the 
Tinmj for example, can hm:mv contain his bewilderment and delight 
at the idea of a Mayor of Birmingham, and a Radical Mfyor, 
too, actually behaving himself in a gentlemanly ” manner, and 
being able to make a civil and grammatical s|K‘cch in tlie presence 
of a Prince. He notes also with equal astonishment that, though 
the crowd did not cheer quite so much as other crowds, and 
many forgot to taJto off their hats, the people were really 
orderly and well beliaved. Indeed Joames is so surprised anu 
thankful that there was no rioting or flinging of rotten eggs that 
he is quite willing to make allowance for every deficiency in the way 
of huzzas and waving of hats and Jian<lkerchiofa. We get 
tho idea that the absence of any violent breacli of tho peace was 
really more than he had hoped for. The reporter had perhaps had 
his imagination too much excited by the recent mjeterious story 
of a remarkable encounter at Hanley, and tho discovery that the 
people of Birmmgham were not utter savages came upon him with 
a shock. The delicate and sensitive croiituro hud apparently never 
ventured into this barbarous region before, and no doubt it Was 
with some trepidation that on this eventful day ho mounted the 
steps behind tne carriage. Birmingham, it seems, does not lie 
much in the tmek of Royalty ” or of the flunkevs in its train. 
Such a wonderful di.scovery as this, that anything gentle¬ 
manly” was to bo found in such a low Radical pkee as 
Birmingham, was of course loo good to be hastily let drop. So 
next ^y one of the leader-writers of the Timv» is turned on to pt 
some more wonderment out of it. At this time of year the weather 
is usually damp and foggy, hut of course a Prince’s visit is an in¬ 
fallible specific against this dismal atmosphere. Accordingly last 
Tuesday was “ one of those rare days wlien not man alone, but all 
nature with him—tho tree.s and plants, the birds of the air and tho 
beasts of the field—were tempted to dream that the order of tho 
seasons is about to bo reversed.” It seems inJtiod that for this day 
at least the oi’der of the soasous was reversed, for the weather, oa 
soon ns it was Imoum that tho I^rince avas coming, “ instead of 
sinking into winter, turned Iwck to spring.” Some day, perhaps, a 
careful study of tho inlluence of Princes on tho weather will form an 
important contribution to meteorological science. Not only, however, 
inanimate nature, but^humanity itself, was brightened and refined 
under the beams of Royalty. TheMayor wasknowjito have publicly 
avowed strong Republican views, which it was supposed ho had 
not recanted; and there was therefore, wo are told, eager curiosity 
to observe the maiiwr in which a Republican Mayor would receive 
the Heir of the Monarchy. Would the Mayor strike out with his 
left, or would he disguise his feelings and take tho opportunity of 
dropping something into the Prince’s soup ? Would he sacnfice 
his conscientious principles so far as to give the Pi'ince his titles, 
or would he adopt the simple address used by Artenius Ward and 
call him “ Edward ” ? It is easy to conceive the awful anxiety and 
agitation of the moment, especially os the various speculations as to 
What tho M^or would do naturally involved other imocuktions as 
to how tho Prince would bear himself in return. It is with in¬ 
tense relief that the writer in the Ttmes is able to announce that 
thore WAS nothing outrageous in the behaviour of tho Republican 
Mayor, a.nd that an unseemly scuffle was happily avoided. In fact 
the interview is represented as having had the happiest influence 
on the Mayor, who, it seems, acquired self-respect, in which he 
had previously been deficient, ana a greater elevation of style.” 
A h^ is added that this influence may be lasting. 

We do not know how it may strike other people, hut it seems 
to US that this sort of way of spiking of tho Mayor and people of 
Birmingham is not only very silly hut extremely impertinent. What 
hi^nened at Birmingham was exactly what any reasonable person 
mignt have known beforehand would he certain to happen. The Times 
remarks that this reception of the Prince and Princess of Wales will 
embarrass those foreign critics who are for eis er detecting among 
us moyements which we ourselves have failed to discern,” by which 
we suppose is meant Btovemento hostile to the continuance of the 
Monarchy: but we should imagine that tho innocent wonder which 
the Titnes itself expresses that everything went off quietly and peace¬ 
ably is rather calcukted to confirm than to remove these erroneous 
impressions. Foreign critics m^t very reasonably reply, ** If the 
attachmwt of the people to the Throne is as firm and stedfwt as 
you say, why do you exhibit so much surorise and exulta^n at the 
very simple and natural fimt that the Heir Apparent should bo 
received with the eomipon civiHtaes usual pn such ra occasion ? ” It 
k probsMe that Mr. Ohamberlun still retains'the opinions which he 

expressed a short time since as to the liest form of government; 
but it must be assumed that before be undertook the offltie of 


Mayor ho must have satisfied himself that IbBto was nothing in his 
political convictions to prevent him from discharging the duties of 
that position; and one of these duties was of course that of repro- 
senting the town on any occasion when an address had to bo pre¬ 
sented to any member of the Royal Family. Everybody will e^e 
that Mr. Chaniberloiti’s speeches were just what tney (mould havo 
been, hut it is only reasonable to supposo that this was dui>tohi 80 wu 
senso of propriety, and not to any sudden and magical exaltation of 
his moral nature under tho influence of tho RoyS presence. It is 
equally an insult to the inhabitants of Birmingham to suppose 
that tlioy were in any danger of forgetting their mannera on suen «u 
occjision, and to express astonishment that they should be actually 
civil and good-natured. There can he no dou^tthat they enjoyed 
tho rare sight, not only of the Prince and Princoss, hut of tUeir 
decorated town, and that they were perfectly sincere and coi'<lial 
in the good-will with which they welwmed their visitors; but it 
is chiloish to represent this natural poliiencss as a formal repudia¬ 
tion of democratic opinions which some of them may have previously 
entertained, or to speak of their interest in the sight of a voung 
gentleman who had just come from shooting a great lot of 
pheasau ts on one estate, and was going to slioot a lot more some¬ 
where eke, as a confession of aspirations for a higher standard 
of existence.” It is a veiy good thing that tlie people and their 
Prince should be personally brought together on a plessant 
holiday, and that the swift passage of Royalty should break the 
monotony of everyday life by a flash of colour and gaiety; but 
it is scarcely jncficiouA to twist simple and natural events out of 
their genuine character in order to invest them with a factitious im¬ 
portance. Tliere is really no reason to suppose Unit, though political 
agitators occasionally sj^ak wildly at Birmingham and eli^wborc, 
there is any settled conviction in any ptut of the community in 
favoiu: of a Remiblic.an form of governnnmt; hut assuming that 
such views did prevail, it would bo absurd to expect that they 
would bo instantly and permanently suppressed by a hasty glimpse 
of the Prince and Princess. It is more comfortable to have iKo 
assurance that such feelings do not exist than to have to trust to 
their removal by such inadequate means. 

Those who nave the strongest faith in a Monarchy believe 
that it is an entirely rational institution, resting on a foundation of 
common aonse. and corresponding to the requirements of bunion 
nature, and that it will bear to he looked into in a sober, practical 
way. Tho dmigers which it has most to fear (vro not the assaidts 
of enemies, but the foolish adukti«m of sycophantish admirers. 
There is ufarcely any way in whicli it is possible to make Royalty 
look inure ridiculous tiuin by attributing to it tho sort of 
pretensions of which we have huaicl so much witliin the kst few 
days. Tho old superstition of tho healing touch of the King may 
perhaps bo recognized ns a survival ” m tho suggestion tliat a 
visit trom a Prince exercises an instautaneous and elevating moral 
influc.iu'o on all those with wJioui he is placed in contact. 
Tho Princo is of course a representative person, and ft 
wjis only natural that the Mayor of Birniinghum should 
endeavour to recoiv(» him with tho respect and ceremony due to 
liis position. It would perhaps be awkwjird for royal persons il' 
their personal merits wore invariably to bo ineRsured by the degi-eo 
of “ elei Htioii” which is dispkyed in the formal addresses which are 
showcriMl upon them through life. AVhatever may he tho specu- 
ktive opinions of any persons in Birmingham as to the ideal of a 
perfect Constitution, tuo Prince of Wales’s visit would cei'taialy 
not have been a suitable occasion for their expression, and there 
can ho no reason to be in the least surprised that hk reception 
should have been marked by good taste and good fooling. Indeed, 
without exaggerating the importance of such evimts, it might bo 
wished that tney were less rare. If, as tho Times remarks, Bir¬ 
mingham does not lie in the track of Royalty, that is perhaps not 
exactly the fault of Birniinghum. It could hardly fail to be of ad¬ 
vantage to tho Princo himself if he wore in his wanderings to 
include some of tho chief towns as well as tho great preserves. 


FLOGGING. 

T he remarkable document which occupied two columns of (he 
biggest type of last Tuesday’s Dai/y Telegraph may be worth 
a passing notice, nut indeed for the sake of its arguments, if such 
they can be called, but as a fair sample of the sort of pleas put 
forward for tho continued impunity of the kicking interest. N*© 
clue to the authorship is afforaed by the mysturious signature of 
“ X.,” but wo may venture to observe that the writer has at least 
reproduced with udinirablo fidelity the st^le of flowing eloq^uenae 
with which we have long been kmukr in the leaders and 
Own Oorrespondents ” of that enterprising journal. The 
epithet ‘'flowing” is in this case peculiarly appropriate, for the 
letter opens with an okborate comparison between pubHo opinion 
and the “ flux and reflux ” of the ocean, which however is rather 
complicateil by the expression of a desire that, as time goes on— 
or, as the writer gnmmv phrases it, " at the determination of epoch 
after epo^ wo may lind " that the river has become purified, and 
thus fertilizes in lieu of polluting the shores through whioli it 
passes.” There k not usually any flux and rettuv in rivers, and. 
though Homer does speak of an ocean stream hounding on all 
I sides the habitable eazib, there is something alike novel and 
' alarming in the notion Of the sea " passing through,” instead of 
being content to beat against, the shore. Such au event has 
I before now happened in iRflland, when the dykes hare given way, 
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but the rerolt, whether fertiliziug or polluting, has been accounted 
very disantroue. But thie w a more preliminary detail; the real 
buamese of the writer, as he hastens to inform us, “ is to note — 
which here means to ceuauro--“ a very remarkable rewilaion of 
public thought in favour of the infliction, for certain ofTouces, of one 
of the most degrading, the most cruel, and the most barbarous of 
human ^nishnients—that of the Lash.’’ The classes 
of the onences in question are what may be termed the kicking 
cla.sses, ^d it is for them only, as will appear presently, that 
the punishment is too cruel and degrading to bo tolerated. 
And it is so iu their case because it exposes the sutferer to 
** flapant and indelible infamy ”; the scars on his back may perhn ps 
be obliterated by time, but “ the cicatrices on his mime ”— why 
does a scar liecomo a “ cicatrix ” ivhen tranaferrod from the bade to 
the name?—can never ho removed. The bnindcd man ninv mcft 
with contemptuous pity from his associates, or “ they may tacitly 
agree never to mention in his presence the shameful chn.'^iifso- 
ment he has undergone”; and, considering the doliciito retino- 
ment and exquisite hint of “ certain clasJts," they would no 
doubt instinctively conform to this simjde rule of c'oart(“jy. 
But still the merest accident may at any moment reveal tlio ter¬ 
rible secre^ and then a more hnsty word nmy provoLo the 
taunt; “ You talk; why you had fr)rtv lashes iu tin; county gaol 
for kicking your wife. Ytiure not fit for the company of deceiit 
men. Yah I who’s had the cat on Ids baro hiu-lt Y ” And tin' 
writer goes on to explain to us »t length, frojn his intimate kiiow- 
lodgo of the flfstiuy of Pemdify in all nnd all conn1i'ie8,"thHt 
it is a great mistako to supposo thiU “ tlieir males ” will tidmk no 
worse of these brave fellows for liaving been whipped. Hut Im 
and no dimbt quilo correctly, assumes that they will 
ao woTso of them for having kicked iheir wives, perhaps 
within an inch of their Jive'^, which led to 1 ho whipping. And, 
to say tho truth, ho does not si'.eiu to think miicli the worse of t fu-m 
for it himself. He refuses expresdy to admit that there is anything 
“ shameful ” in their conduct. 

There is one class of offences how’evCT for which tin* writer 
considers this barbarous and degrading punisimu'ut very sidt- 
ablo. He first calls it felony, hut, feeling perhaps th(* awkwjird- 
nosft of so vaguo and comprehensive ii designation, more 
precisely defines the unpard<niahlo orime as tldeving. As to 
the sinfulness of theft there is no room for whai theohYi.ans e.dl 
invincible ignorance,’’ nnd this accordingly “ is in itself a slirune- 
ful crime.” llut with acts of brutal violence very diflcrent; 
.there need ho nothing at all ?hanjcfiil iu Iheii . “'I’ho greate-t 
rough that over beat or kicdvcd his wife knows that it is a disgrace¬ 
ful thing to steal ao much as u halfpeuny that. docM mjt bo- 
long to him; hut Christianity and h'.tlneation have not yet so far 
reached him as to teach him that it is a shanndul act to get drunk, 
and a more shameful ono fo maltreat a w'oman.” Chrisriariity and 
education apparently teach Mio Decnloeuo liackwords, and do not 
usually get moro than half way Ihrough the .mroml table, Tho 
‘*mo8t ruffianly, dispoliite, worthless, w'ieked Voster-Jnds ” of 
seventeen nnd upwards are always perfoj'tly acfjuaiuteil with 
tho obligatiims of tho eighth and tonlh commandments— 
whether of the seventh also tlepouent seitli not—but they are 
honestly ignorant of the sivth. Kor it may he niv>umod that 
even ‘Hhe grejvtest rough," if he recognized tho lieinousness of 
murder, w’ould bo at least parliiilly aware of tho (iangennu'. 
culpability of executing a pon and in iron clogs on Ills wiles head, 
or whiling away a leisure afternoon h) kicking''out tlieeyesof an 
old man of eighty an<l pouring lime into the so» lJut he is 

in fact wholly utiawtire of it; “ this biting, kicKiug suv.'U’X' may ho 

{ ’and wo are clearly meant to infer generally isj a in'idlv tlv Inmest, 
nborious, and /ionourdhh fellow.” Well, as to that, wo have 
heard of honour among thieves, to whom this wriler .illows mmo, 
and there may, for aught W’o Icnow, be some eodo of Ijoiioiir under¬ 
stood by themselves among biting, kicking wivagi.’s, but it can 
hardly bo a principle which the l.aw is called upon to ro^pcct. We 
arc uot going to distMisswiliithe y’e/f ycff^jAOorrespondent ntex.actly 
what ago men or boys— or, to uso Ids own classical pliraseidogy, "any 
adolescent or adult ”—may be assumed to liavemiiHturLMl tlie relative 
obligations of the moral law. lint wn have a decided conviction that 
tlioao interesting young gentlemen “lictwocn the ng<-s of stueriLeeii 
and twuuty*three,*’ w'ho aro so profoundly sensible, of tho crimi¬ 
nality and shamefiilnesB of stealing, are not less distinctly aware 
that to stop an inofi'ensive artisan in the street, knock him 
down for refusing to give you sixpence, and then dance upon 
his body till he is crushed to n jelly—os three Imnest and 
honoural)le fellows did at Liverpool tho other day - is equidly 
shameful and criminAl. We also quite agree with “ the tide of 
nahlic opinion,” nird disagree with the Telegraph writer, in 
nolding tho brute who perpetrates this sort of abomi¬ 
nation is also a coward^ and desijrvoB a coward’s punish¬ 
ment. Whether or not his mates choose to inflict “ cicatrices 
on his name ” matters excoodinglv little, hut it matters much that 
scars should be inflicted on It is back, for it is the physiciii 
and not the moral cicatrix that such bnitea really care about. 
And, ;Mice the Tfile^'oph Correspondent and-his intimate fami¬ 
liarity w'lth. the History of Penality, all trustworthy testimony 
conspires to pi*ovo that thev do cam a vo^ great deal about it, and 
oara for very little else, llie Assistant Judge expressed a strong 
dpinion to that effect the other day iu chargintf the Middlesox 
Cmind'Jury, and a whole chorus of judges, magistrates, coroners, 
and oriien oonoemod have borne similar witnesii oS late. They do 
not seem to share tho Ts^f^rfl^pA^writer’s nervous dread of " spoiling 
a Man ” by flogp^ him, and are perhaps moro keenly alive to the 


**spoiling” which Ibe noble savage who Is to bo flogged ^ 
already inflicted on the old men, women, or children whom ho ^ 
selected as tho corpus vih for his playful and rauscular exploits. 
To ask why, if a man who nearly klc^s a woman to doaA is to be 
flogged, vou do notpropoao to flog him before hanging him, if be 
quite Inclcs her to deatii, is too childish a question to need any 
reply. Nor is it much more to tho purpose to hint at drunkenness 
as an excuse. In the firat place it is not an excuse, and in tho 
next ])laco it is not a fact In nine cases out of ten these ruffians 
are quite sober enough to know well what they are about; and 
if there are some of them who camiot bo taught to keep their 
hands—we meau their fret—olf their wives’ heads without being 
taught sobriety, it is high time that b<»th lessons should be iu- 
ciilcjited on them in the sluupest and most effectual manner. 

'Phere is induc'd something very peculiar in the Teletjraph Oorre- 
3 ])ondent'rt thi^ory, both of crime and of punishment. We^ have 
Siam that he considers theft to he always esoentially and consciously 
“ infamous,” while brutal rnffianisin, such as has disgraced all 
parts of the country for .several month.s past, is quite consistent 
with tho eharacluv of a hrtivc, honest, and honourable ” man. 
The circumstance that a man may conceivably steal because he is 
starving, or has a .•■tarving wife and children at homo, while no 
pnssihle benefit can accruo to any one from kicking his wife’s eyes 
out, appears nover to have occun'cd to him. Hut, fiirthor, lie 
nnnomifes his absolute disbelief, based on the “History^ of 
Penalitv," in the deterrent etfret of “cruel and infamons punish- 
inents," like Hogging', on anybody. Thi.s, if it were truo, insti'ad of 
being deinunstrably tlu* reverse, would supply a vi’ty cogent, argument 
against llogg-ing alLogcther ; yet the writer is strongly in favour of 
flogging thimo.-i, ainl as gavotier's, although coming ns such under 
the violent or “ honourable ” clas.s of offimders, rob as well as 
assiuilt their victim.^, he is willing they should be flogged also, and 
this in spile of his nninzing assertion th.'it Hogging has not put 
down gavolting, because some lialf-dozon giU’otters nro still flogged 
in tho course of the year. It is not as a deterrent but ns “ a vin- 
diclivo puni.shment ” that he would have thieves and garotters 
flogged, “and tho more sounilly the better.’’ And not these only. 
“ l.it'1 him (the garotler) by nil menus be triced up nnd siibiected 
to the niost vigorous application of tho cat-of-niuG-lails. 1 have 
no sym])athy with him. 1 halo him ; and I should very luueh like 
to see writhing and howling by his side the li.abitunl swindler, 
the cardsbavp, the, pickpocket, thi' liousebreakcv, the writer of 
threatening lethn-s. and tin* evtortionate imnicvlender. AU these 
are clearly infiiiuous oHiaiders and dc.serM' inlaiiious cliustiseiiieut 
. . . . when wo whip a. coiniuuu thief or un habitii.al 

swindler, we do not run luticli ri.-'k of spoiling a Mnu.” U 
is clefii’ly thi'vefove from no “ nunidlin sentiincnliilism ”—to use 
his own words—nor even childly from <ii^lnlsL of its dolerrcut 
effect.^, that, the wi-iter di'iavcale.s apphing the lash to the fine 
niuuly fellows who have iiirenled this mw torture, of tho boot, for 
it is equally inopenitive as a deterrent in other cases also. It is 
beennso ho lias no synipatliy with Ihoso guilty of g.irotting and 
cai’d.sliarpiug, which are “ shanieful" crimes, and slmw “tho de¬ 
pravity of heart" of the ('(feuder; while “the brutish mintn’, or 
quarryninn, or navvy, or bricklayer’.® labourer who beats his wife,” 
or nearly kicks her brains out, is incoci ntly unconscious of anv- 
lliing “.diamcfLil" in so natural and exldlaratiiiga procedure, being 
after all an “ lionouralde fellow,"' who deserves the sympathy of 
the A^ise and good, and e.mplmtically—wiih a capital letter—“a 
Man." Jf there were any tmth in this biiigulnr estimate of human 
nature, it would he a strong addilionol reason h r trying whether 
the surgical operation to wdiich I he W'riter objects so strongly might 
not succeed in implanting in tho breast of tho noble savago some 
germ of thuH) salutarv pvineii.lcs w’hich “ Christianity and educa¬ 
tion ■' have sr-k dejilorahly failed to teach. If it be really true that, 
while “a footpad is a detestable rogue,” wo ought to regard 
“ oH'endors guilty on/y of violent assaults ” on inoffensive women 
and old men loo feeble to defend themselves as “all honourable 
men,” it is surely time that they should ho taught to odd to virtue 
luiowledgo, and to knowdedgo temperance, and to temperance 
brotherly ki ndness, A Jnd gc declared t he oth er day from the bench, 
with more than questionable discretion, that, this kind of hnitality 
could only bo cured by education. But education i^j a coiiiprohen- 
aive process, and has ticeu loj’gely carried on in former days by the 
aid of tho hirch-roA. (Jidcoii is said to liavo “taught the men of 
Suecoth with thorns of the wdlderness and briers,” and the teach¬ 
ing appears to have been eiFoctual. That is the sort of education 
be.sl oclapted to the wife-kicking section of the community, and 
moat likely to bonelit Ihnir own minds and tho bodies of their 
victims. 


THE WINTER EXIUBITION^ 

T he mediocrity nnd monotony which usaaliy afflict exhibitions 
at this dull season of tho year have found mief in a startling 
coraposirion which is romarwible fur its size no less than for 
its mastery. “ Venice doing Homage to Oatarina Ooiaiarb,” by 
HerrMoki^, is a canvas thirty-five feet in lemgtlr, thirteen feet in- 
height, and containing more than forty figiBpeS'mostly above life 
sire. Tho small French OalW in Falf Mall, speriaUy anitOd 
to cabinet works, can only find cabinod space for this prodigy 
by the entire surrender of its hwgost wall, The ptotuve wo saw 
ft year ago when it made its dihtit in the RtihstferhanB in Vienna; 
thence it passed to Hiisseldorf, and on the close of the pre¬ 
sent exhibhion it will make its way to Paris. Its defectaaie patent, 
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yet within the last decade fhw nobler works have seen the light. The 
story which the painter recounts with the utmost uomp of state 
and splendour of colou|rraus as followsCatarina, the daughter of 
MarooCoruaro,had wonuniteMid admiration by her youth, beauty, 
and acoomplisUiuenta, when, towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, the King of Cyprus came to Venice in search 
of a wife. At once the choice foil upon Catarina, where- 
upon the Council declared her a daughter of St. Mark, gave 
her one hundred thousand ducats as a dowry, and promised 
to protect h(}r future homo in Cyprus against the attacks 
of the Saracous, Bofoiu her dopartiire a festival was jrivou in her 
honour, and, according to the doacriution printed in Vienna and 
now repoiited in Londi>n,tho picture Wore us represents what then 
took place. But, strange to say, uncertainly lionga over the ailiet s 
intention. It is narrated that Catarina lost her hushand and re¬ 
turned to Venice in three years with an infant son, whtiroupou slio 
was again feted. Tho child in the picture, apparently her son, 
would indicate tlmt it is the later festivities which are hero cele¬ 
brated. Notliiug is oniil-ted that can add Bplondour to tho scene. 
Oatai’ina is enthroned after tlie manner of “ Venice lilntlironod,” by 
Paul Veronese; women throw themselves on their kuecs, girls 
come laden with flowers, merchants offer trcasiu^s, and the whole 
composition is forced up to the highest pitch by the Uinners, trap¬ 
pings, aud embroidetod draperies in which the Queen of tho 
Adnatic robed and enriched herself in her days of pomp and pride. 
The lioatmont, no doubt, i.s consonant with tho occjision, and yet 
We cannot but feel that the decoration is a Utile o\erdon(3. 

At a glance it will be seen that lleiT Makart is a product of the 
Munich, school, not of its spiritual phase under Overbeck 
and Jless, not of its muscular dovolopraeiit under Cornolius, 
not of its academic and pseudo-classic ninnifestatlon undor 
the lato Director ICaulbach, but of its moro recent real¬ 
istic and romantic roiui)le\ion under the sway of Profe.^sor 
Piloty. A leading prineijih*. iii this last, school is ihat the hisloric 
painter must cln) 09 e a noble theino which sh^dl lend itself aptly to 
pictorial treatment, and thou tlmt, by studied limw of composition, 
ueauty of form, richness of colour, etlbctivo chiaroscuro, aud 
rwalistic texture, tho import of the scene shall be (mhancod to tlui 
uttermost. Herr Makart dilfevs from his fellow-students, Herr 
Liozenmeyer, IJerr AVagner, and flcrr Max, who figure con- 
flpicuonsly in the exhibitions of Municli and other German capitals*, 
by having surrendered himself to the Venetian hoIiooJ, especially ns 
impersonated by I’aul Veronese. Tims the chfif-d'auvre ksifore us 
scarcely escapes plagiarism. The composition is little else than a 
compUatioii from well-known w‘>rks by V<*i‘oiioso; tho system of j 
glazings, especially of red on white, and thou tho lojiding on 
heavily of lights, are literally Venetian. Tlio handling is also 
strong in rotary swing at the wrist, and certain .ibrasions on tho 
siuface re void a red ground priming on tlic canvas. It is un¬ 
fortunate that the nictiire just, fails of unqualified success; in fact, 
some parts break doAvn e‘,>Tegiuufily; for instance, a big dog cou- 
, spicuous in the foi-egroiind, wliich A'^oJ.'izqucz would have made 
grand, is hero reduced to the ridiculous. The painter is too confident, 
too negligent, and he cures little more for drawing or completeness 
than a stage decorator; all is sacrificed to efiect, bought u,! the 
lowest cost. Tlius he misses the high position which his great 

E or promised. And yet Heir Makart stands as the most 
iant representativo of the old Venetian masters; and when 
we entered nis studio wo found it hung with tajiGstriim, furniHlied 
with antique cabinets, and otherwise adorned, as if tliis modern I 
German had inheritod tastes, fortunes, and properties from Titian, 
Veronese, or Tintoret. Asa matter of course this monster picture 
throws into insiguLlicanc,o a total of 143 feiinvases distributed over 
tho three reiuoining walls. Tim masters here dwarfed—Herr 
Kaolbach tho younger, Ilorr Brail h, M. JSouguereHu, Mr. Burgess, 
Mr. Ifoll, and others—wo have noticed before, and we may hope 
soon to meet thorn again in tho spring gathering within this 
Gallery. 

Mr. M'Lean once more invites visitors to a wcU-selected 
roomful of drawings. There is little to call for i*emark; indood tlio 
masters, and even the subjoots, are so well known that the Oatalogue 
may almost bo dispensed with, lint some curiosity still attaches to 
an' occBBtonal stray figure by such eccentric geniuses ns Signor 
Fortuny, Signor Aladrozo, and otliers of tlieir kind in Madrid, 
Rome, or Naples. TMs year wo miss M. Ziehy of St. Petoi'sburg, 
also unbridled in passion and ungovernod in fling of pmcil. 

Fifty showy sketches by Mr. HaWelle are now on view in 
Waterloo l^loco tmder tho title of Twelve Months in Vonice,” 
Tho artist is almost too candid in his Bitroduction ”; ho tells us 
that the series is tho result of the accident of a damp studio.” 
It would appear that, in order to save his life, ho betook himself to 
a gondola, whence he made what he is pleased to call realistic 
and &ithful dolinoatioos of everyday effects in Venice.” This 
lAinter’s garish talent we have found occasion to criticize from 
time to time in the Royal Academy. Mr. Halswclle is evidently a 
victim to the proverl^l “unconsciousness of genius” when'he 
assures ua that ho has worked “ without any attempt to make 
pictures.'’ All indifferent ^ectatocs must come to the reverse con- 
clusioD; scenes well known and well nigJi worn out ore hme ob- 
viosudy dressed up with an eye to decoi'dlive effect. 

The Winter Exhibition of the Dudley Gdleiy, which is re¬ 
served exclusively for oil pioturos, has always been iuferioi* to the 
Spring ikhibirion, which is set opart to watercolour drawings. 
Still pt'esent coUcotion, like ita predecessors, contains, iunong a 
multitude of works th<^ ought nev'er to have been perpetrot^, some 
few modttcts worthy or temembravee by reason of their high poetic 


conception, prtJtty play of fancy, or wdl-wrought tooKiiiquo. Oon- 
spicuously placed at tire head of the GidUsry are three hnperfeccly 
embodied ideas, severally due to Mr. Watts, R.A,, Mr. Poynler, 
A.K.A., and Mr. Stanhope—artists who arc generally lefeognized 
as having done much to lead our English school onwards to 
tho nobler walks of imaginative art. Mr. Watte, in ‘‘ Dawn aud 
Day " (165), unveils to now twin nngcls, or wingod genii—the one 
with closed eyes floating amid the wndispelled vapours of the 
ni^lit, tho other with upliftc<l head rislug into tho golden *• day,” 
Michael Angulo has made sucli personations in niorhle familiar 
to us, and Mr. Walls is accustemed to think out kindred con¬ 
ceptions in A^enelittn <!olour; and it may 1x3 ohserved that the two 
lUHstors, though widely sevored, have at least this in common, 
that each was nlilvc impatient of plodding laboiu* and perfecting 
detail. Michael Angelo loft his “ Dawn ” and “Day ’’on tho Medici 
toinb.s ns magnili<’ent sketches, and in like manner Mr. AVatts 
in bis distinctive persouiitions of “ Dawn and Day ” was con¬ 
tent to relinquish lus subject as soon a« it reached the atHgo 
of a grand but vague suggestieii. That jie.nins has been 
in all ages greater in promise than in perlbrmance, is one 
reason why the world contains so many magnificent fnigim-nts. 
Mr. Foynter, in “I’syche’s Awakening” (146), seems to have 
fallen under the iuspiratioii of Turner's “Garden of Hesperidea” 
and other like works, wheitiiu wild mountains in sciilptiirwquo 
mus'^ea and sen-afixl outlines invade tho sky. And, like liis great 
origimil, Mr. Po\liter endows his landscape with hipan iutere.st 
by a tigwe wllicii, in its wcll-cousiilered action, tells its own story 
signilicrtiilly. The painter has cho-sen the moment when .Fsyehe, 
having been rarrit'd in a swoon on tho wings of Zephyr from the 
high mountain of bacrilice, awakes into affrighted cuDBciousncssf 
in the vale beneath, 'fhe action is highly diwnatic, the fi|fure hag 
been well .studied in tlie lines, the How of the draperies have 
motion as when the Greeks signified action or passion; yet wo 
incline to think that the colour tends to decorative pretiinoss in 
pale and purplo blues, and that' the execution is ratlier sinsll and 
feeble for the gvniulom' of the coneeption. Tho same Ihoiuo has 
been treated, though differently, by TlalfHcUe, and also by the 
Danish poet-painter Frolich. “Tho Banka of tho Styx”(iG3), 
depicted by Mr. spencer Staidione, affords yet one moro ex¬ 
ample of tlio imaginative mytuology to which certain of 
our paiuleva are now addi(‘ti5d. The clwaly dinging ligiires 
of two lovers vvlio on ourtli may have loved not too wisely, 
recall by the intensity of their anguish coiUdn piotorinl vorsions 
of Paolo and Pram3esca; they stand on the shore imploringly, 
and old Ghai’on in his boat liaMens tu tlieir rescue. A woird 
noll-atttll^J^^ spirit pervades the scone; tho figures hover as 
it were in iinuortainty between two lives; they retain tho romem- 
branc.e of having been mortals, and yet they seem to b«i con¬ 
scious of being ghosts in a land of dreams—a shadowy region hero 
depicted in lung-sii'ctching caverns, catacorab-liiie, viitii siill- 
fluwing waters which run deeply. Yot wo fear that Mr. Hliinhope 
will liavo for long to rest content witli an audience lit and few; 
though his conceptions are romantic, his troatmont is apt to be 
Bomewluit hard, dry, and colourlesH. Among minor worloj that 
show the salutary ihlluonco of sluditis which take a rotiwpective 
range may be noted “ Fart of a Design from the Farahle of the 
Ten Vii'gma ” (202), by Miss Theresa Thoniycroft. 

The Dudley Gjillery, bv reason of ila wide coustltuoucy, has 
always great diversity. Here aro ligurc-paintcrs aud londscapc- 
paintere within tho Academy, olhors who hate been waiting long 
ut tho door, and many also who aro lying hopelessly in tho cola 
outside. All find a welcome within thceo huspitahlc walls. Mr. 
Gooige Richmond, II.A., illumines tho Gallery with tho “Great 
Fire at tho FanUndmicon as seen from Hyde Park ” (20). Tho 
artist employs the same pfdlot »ud technique for the lire of a house 
that he would for the face of uu Mderman; ho loads on his colours 
in hold relief, and at nil crents it must be admitted that his 
canvas burns as a funiaoo with liquid heat. Turner attempted 
an analogous iuiposhibility in the burning of tho Houses of, IV- 
liamont. Mr. Ilodgbou, A.R.A., who cejtainly proves himself tho 
most solid and sustained of i-ccenlly elected Akociutes, launches 
yet amotber scathing saiim against the aupino sansculotte.^ of 
Morocco. Tho painter finds occasion as heretofoue for tho display 
of firm drawing and decisive cliaraclcr in tho indolent officiaia 
who, in true Oriental fiishioii, squat about “Tho Foslmaster- 
Geuerul's Office, Tjmgirrs ” (76). The attitudes, though true to tho 
life and appai’ently accidental, are delilxurately studied. Mr. 
Storoy also indulges in his accustomed hiunour when, uuder tbs 
title “Enough is as Good os a Feast” (216), he cari¬ 
catures an old gourmand discussing a fine pheasant on 
tho diimer-tablo, wdiilo a servant appears at tho juncture with 
an equally haudsomo bird in herhaoid. We are again inevit¬ 
ably reminded of almost identical themes by Miens, and yet 
Mr. Storey has not quite reached tho perihet manipulatW 
of tho Dutch musters. Another satire vei;^iig on comedy 
or burlesque we owe to Mr. James Hay liar, who, in a “Visit 
tu the National Gallery” (274), dupicts two rustics ^ated, 
fast asleep, their bocks \>eiug turned ujym “Thu Bapth^m of 
Christ,” by Piotio doUu Francesca. Tho incident rather than tho 
quality ot the art is the making of the picture. Mr. VVyufitdcl, 
who in past years failed by reason of oruda opposition of colour, 
has now with advontago changed his tactics. “ Tho Now Ro^e ” 
(49) introduces the snoctator to u lady whose mmrly and opjdesceiit 
dress is delicately relieved from a iMckgrouna gf worm and sunny 
greys. Analogous experiments in what may, bo called monologues 
of oolotix have long been made in B^uni and Franco by M. 
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WillemB, M. Alfred Stovenft, and M. llanioii. Seveml .English 
painters latterly show. Kko proclivities,. ■ ‘^Oiir P^-ughter” (139), 
by Ml'. Arthur Hughes, has nKlntual grace end r^Knefaieut j ** The 
loung Signor'* (313), by Mr. J. Forbos-Robettaon, is a well- 
painted and expressive head. It is n pity that M. Legros cannot 
mitigate his inveterate naturalism; “ A Fishmonger ” (398) is as 
repulsive as it is vigorous. i 

The landscapes in the Dudley, though iiunu^rous, scircely claim 
distinctive notice. It may be obj^erved, howevtsr, that Mr. Aluia 
Tadoina, the figure-painter, Ims in “ Sunny Days” (254) pleiaantly 
beguiled a sylvan holiday. Sun and shadow‘play arro!?‘* hill and 
dale, wood and moorland, alighting on the foreground upon a little 
girl seated under an umbrella on the grass. The style is rjonii-. 
ueiital; it has a brotidth, intention, and sketchv Bugguslivtuiefis 
alien to the painful elaboration fw^ra which our Fuiglish studcnt.i 
of nature have scarcclv recovered since the days when the author 
of Modem. Painters snowed such kind oncourageineiit to iln* so- 
called Pre-Raffaellitea.” There are land.Hr^upea by Mr. P. 11. 
Morris, Mr. J. 0 . Lewifl, and Mr. Arthur Ditehfield which uioi it 
attention; we may al6K> narao for comnicndation a brilliunt. scomi 
in “Venice” (208), by .Mr. II. I'illeau; “ A Wr»‘ck on Boulogne 
Sands ” (160), by Mr. Arthur Severn ; a fresh “ Wchtciiy llreozo ” 
(207), by Mr. Hamilton Macalhim; a study made on board ship by 
Mr. Ilenry Moore of the Moditcrraneaii in a Gali' ” (245). This 
artist takes to a hurricane as kindly as the stormy petrel. Not 
keener or swifter is the wing of a bird (in the wind than the band 
of the painter as it ploys over the troubled surface of the waters. 
We have never seen truer drawing of waves driven iiercely before 
Iho wind. This is the original sketeh for the picture in tlie lust 
OA'liibition of the Royal Acmleniy. 

On the whole, these Winter Kvliihitions scarcely give suflicieut 
reason why they should evist at all. Vet, if purclia.sers pro\e 
plenleoua and visitors Tmuierous, jierhajw it iuu‘'t lie couceilccl that 
the primary purposes of all London c.vhihltious are suhstuntially 
attaiued. 


MU. iKViws iiAAihirr. 

I T ifl satisfactory to observe the care and com]»h‘teu('=3 with 
which the performance of Shakspearc has Ix^cn uudertakou 
at tlio Lyceum Thcilre; and it is remarkable that while Mr. 
Irving is npjiearing with much deserved apnlauso in Ifainlot, a 
neighbouriiig theatre announces that Mr. rh“I]»a^ will shortly ap- 

E ear as Falstafl’ in the Men tf Wires of H’n/./sor, and a rumour 
itelv prevailtxl that the AIe/r/^o/?i of was to he produced 

at n iiouse which has usually occupied itsolf with plavs of qiiito 
another class. We believe that no op])ortiiuity has been oll'ered 
to Loudoners of seeing JCamlot since Mr. Tom Taylor made an e.v- 
periinent, of which the conception was hotter than tbo execution, 
at the Oryst-al I'alaee. Mr. Irving Jius forlmiately sullicient talent 
and reputation to interi'.si tho public in his assumption of a now 
part, and we can only hope that that inlorusi was as gjv.it as the 
new'spapm repreatnt, and that it may prow enduring. Happily 
almost every peraon of liter,iry disposition has a special theory 
about tho character of Handel, and is prepared to gi\e a lecture 
on the subject with illustrative readings whenever nn audience can 
1)0 priKuiivd. 'IUb number of critics of Mr. Irving's performanco 
was likely tlmrefore to be large, and it is diflleult In siy wbi'lher 
I'rinco (Miarlie’s match at Newmarket or tho pruduction tjf 
Hamlet at tho Lyceum was the more pi omiuont topic oi’dl-ciission 
in the newspapers of last Monday. 

It may wvm n grudging tribute to Mr. Irving’s talent to say 
that ho was much le.8s disagreeable in Hamlet limn be has e\er 
been l)ef«)re. Rut those who saw liis Riclielien jmd saw tho |);ii*ody 
of it by Mr. Bighton will easily understand that by perse\oraiice 
in tho same method ho might have produewl a Hamlet so unplea- 
eant that the only alleviation of the annoyance would have been 
the hope that it might bo the foundation of a burlesque. Rut in 
his present performance his voice and manner are greatly mitigated, 
and tho whole result is that one w’ould like to see tho play again, 
Biid is not niorely thankful that it is over. AYe hope nobody will 
bo disturlied on hearing that Mr. Jn ing does not play Hamlet in 
n yellow wig, as has oilatc been usual. lie retains the coiiven- 
tioual stylo of dro.sa, which is rather incongruous with the dresses 
of the other characters, in which an attempt lias apuareutly 
lieen made to imitate the style of the supposed period of tno play. 
Tho Ghost is as awful as can be expected in a small theatre; 
the aoldiera liave been fairly drilled, and do not exhibit 
that shakiness in the legs which takes off so much from 
the effect of militai'y pn^antry on the stage » excellent come¬ 
dian, Mr. Compton, has wen enjjaged for the First Gravedigger; 
Miss Isabel Bateman is successful in Ophelia, and all the other 
characters are-creditably tillwi. On the Turf, when they moan to 
be complimentary, they spook of a “ level ” horse, and we should 
call this a “ level ” play. Eveiybody who sees it will, we think, 
Confess that the performance is even and well au.stuiuetl through¬ 
out. yome critics may select particular scenes for hinli or perhaps 
extravagant laudation of Mr. Irving; we do not thinlv it would be 
6ftsy to fasten upon special points lor censure. Taken as a whole, 
his performance is excellent, and he boa made a great advance 
Upoii the reputation gained in a round of rather dreary characters. 

It has been remarked that Hamlet must want his cloak 
during his o-onversation with tho Ghost, but perhaps if it 
had been offered to him by his officious friend Horatio, he might 
have answered in the same sense as Nelson did to a similar offer 


in the stime locality. Nelson was a groat believer 1 ti the pre¬ 
cept *i If you want a* thing done do it voursolf ”; so he,Went in a 
boat at night to ascertain and re-buoy the “jOUtcr channel ” leading 
to Copenuagcu, and when he was pressed to protMt, hitnself 'wth 
a boat-cloak against the “ nipping and eager air''’of the lost night 
in MarOh, he answered, or is reported to liavo answered, tliat “ his 
anxiety for his country would keep him warm.” It is not perhaps 
so wonderful that Hamlet should drop liis cloak and hat as that 
Horatio and Mnrcpllus should carefully pick tliem up and bring 
them after liiui. As tlu.y are so very much afraid that the Ghost 
may caiTy Hamlet off with him, it would seem that the Iasi thing 
Hamlet would be likely to want in his father’s company would be 
a cloak. These remarks may appear trivial, but it is impossible to 
avoid smiling when MorcelluH comes on with something in his 
hand which, on careful inspection, proves to be Hamlet's hat. \Ve 
believe that in the p.aliny nays of tragedy the spectators were re¬ 
quired to suppose that the hat fell off through Hamlet’s hair 
standing on end when he saw the Ghost. Audther respectable 
tradition was that of exhibiting two paintings, generally ivry bad 
ones, in tho scone between Hamlet and his mother. Some in¬ 
genuity must have been employed in deriving from the text the 
liist hint for this embellishment. It is by no means certfiin that 
tho reigning King of Denmark loolied tho villain that he was, 
and, if ho did, a Court painter would not lie likely to repre.'^eut 1 ^i^' 
\illany faithfully on canvas. Wlion Hamlet was siipposod to 
point to the second picture, ho :— 

Hlti* is ynur luiHlinnd, ]iki‘ a mildew’d p.nr 
Uis wholfs<niio lii’otlier. 

Rut it is highly iiiquohuhle tliat the artist would liavo dopirteil a 
pntonlial poisniuT. fiideed this iiolioii of the two ]»ieliires seeuirt 
to be an tdforl of the, s.ame ingenuity which suggested th.it when 
ILunlet s:i\s, 

Oi- lliat the Kvoj-lnsting liiul not lj,\‘d 

llis canoji ’gaiait h»>lt'-^l.luglltel■, 

lie should make a movement as if laying a gun. When Hamlet 
say.s, “Metliiiiks I see my father,” Uor.ilio, who was a sort of 
anticipation of these matter-of-fact critics, asks where, and Ua’inlet 
an.swers “ .In my niiiid’.s eye.” We do not in the le.nst complain 
tliat this play hn.s been got up witli some of that thrift wlueh 
Hamlet imputes to llii! roval household of Deiiiuark. and it is cer- 
tiiinly better to have no picturos at .all than to have, shabby aer-oud- 
haud ones. We ohsevNti that a critic in the press I'ecoguize.s the 
churchyard scene as hiuiug done duly in Pmjene Aram, and we 
must confess Ihai that scene has something of tlie air of. an old 
acquaintance. Rut llie play is suHicieutlv,although not gorgeously, 
decorated, and mueh paiusseonia to have been taken to seloct and drill 
the comjianv. Tlie fenciug-inatclj lias been carefully rehearsed. 
an<l th‘* cxclumgo f»f folks is managed perhajis as well as can be, ev- 
pecied. Hamlet gets possession of his adversary’s foil, and then 
throws his own foil to the adversary—by mistake, as w'o must 
suppose—and lie neatly catches it. The iifth act as re])rtsenlei\ 
consists of the .scene in the churchyard, tlio cou'.ei’salion witli 
G.sric, and tho fencing-rnatcli, and throughout tljohc scenes .Shak- 
speare has in ^iew^ not the maimers of the fnurlecuth lU’ other hv- 
goiie century in which the events of tlie play hapiieiied, but the 
maimor.s of his own time. The dre^^s of Hamlet u more suitable 
to tlioae manners than the dresses of Horatio and the King. Rut 
wo do not attach importance to milov's det.aiL unless a play¬ 
bill chulleiig'e.s attention to them. 

One of Mr. Irving's warm admirers in the press .ascribes to him 
culture, intelligeiiee, r«>liiujment,”nll whieh he certainly jiossesses. 
Rut it must be owned that he is not plentifully endowed 
Avilh tho.so physical qnalitie.s wliich in some gj*oat actors 
of ibis pari have, been abumhuit. Far b (3 it from us ti» 
depreciate “ cult UR',” hut, as Homer suys, the glorious gifts 
of the Gods are not to be (Icspised. I'lie same admirer says that 
“the transcendent skill” of the actor is retealed in his first 
soliloquy, and lie won<lers how we could ever have tolerated the 
performer who stalked to the footlights and made a recitation. K 
IS possible that a fine voice and a graceful person may have helpoil 
to mitigate our impatience. Indeed this writer admits that some 
of Mr. Irving’s predoceasors in the part “ may have liad more power 
over the emotions of tlm audience than he has,” and this, we think, 
is true. But then it is suggested that the^ same predecessors 
may not have h.ad “ a just appreciation ” of the character of Hamlet, 
and this we could readily believe. There had certainly not been 
nearly so jinicli written about the character when they acted it, 
and primps they trusted to instinct more than to rea.8on or reflec¬ 
tion. One of tlie coarser-minded class of critics, being asked what 
Hhakspeai'e meant in a particular passage, answered that he meant 
to “ draw.” Without adopting this low view of his purpose, we may 
suspect that, not having had the advantage of reading the oommen- 
taries on his plays, he had Bometimes no very distinct notion of what 
his purpose w'as. It has been disputed at great length, and 
with much ability, whether Hamlet is really mad. Undoubtedly 
lio begins with a purpose of feigning madness, and it may be that 
Shakspeare laid on the colour rather too thick\y, allowing his 
wonderful power of thought and language to Exercise iteelf with¬ 
out strict control. He certainly did, to a considerable extent, fdiget 
himself as he went on with the play, as appears f^m the un¬ 
accountable quiescence of the Ghost in the latter part of it. Critics 
perhaps do not allow quite enough fqr the .unconscioui operation 
of genius. It may be questioned whether either dramatist at actor 
does hU best when ke has a clearbeforehand of what he 
means tp do and does it. We do not ifl The least the 
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conwifintiouB study which Mr. Ir¥iiig ha* given to this part» But 
we may veniuro to remark that that ia^ not exactly Shak- 
meare Mmsdf thought most desirable in an actor. When the 
Player lioa spoken the lines describing the fall of Prism, and the 
grief of Hecuba, I'olonius remarks that he has turned his colour 
and has tears in his eyes. Shakspeare had doubtless xn hia view 
somo actor of bis own time, probably of imperfect education, nnd 
not much given to meditation on tlio purposes of authors in 
composing plays, Tvho posscsBod from nature this emotional 
laloiit and had continuolly exorcised it, This talent, combined 
with advantages of voice and person, has enabled actors 
and nctreHaca who were ignorant, idle, and sollish off the 
stage to feel and to arouse in the tlicatro noble, generous, 
and tender sentiments. Kvory word of Ilnmlci's con^Ill^•nt on tho 
recitatiou to which ho had listenwl might bo truly spoken of some 
performances of thie eVoas of actors:— 

Tftars in hia eyes, distraction in's aspect, 

A tn’oken voice, and bis whole function snitinj; 

With forms to his conceit I Ami nil for nothing! 

It was imputed to an eminent advocate that ho useJ artificial 
means to produce tears. There have been, and perhaps are, advo¬ 
cates capable of weeping naturally whenever tears would improve 
the effect of a spc«.‘cb. Wo should certoiiily not retain an advocate 
of this stamp to argue a question of real property law in the House 
of Lords, but he iniglit bo very powerful witli juries. AN'e by no 
means say that Mr. ming does not possess this faculty of feeling 
tho part which ho undertalves, but wo o)).'4orvo that hia adiuirors 
dwell ompliuticttlly on other faculties wliich do not ahme make a 
firet-ra^o actor. Novertholoss ho ha.s attained a considerablo suc¬ 
cess, and wo will end us wo bcgaii by ho})ing Ilia I the public 
interest in his performance may bo siistiiim d and genor.il. There 
can be no question that liia Hamlet is well worth seeing. 


RACING AT NEWMARKKl'. 

M atters have decidedly mondial at Newmarket thi,si auluran. 

Tho authorities have at last become conscious of the neces¬ 
sities of tlieir position, and have seen tliat, in onler to maintain 
tho prestige of Newmarket, not only must peeuuiary inducements 
be hold out to ownei's of horses, but also tli<‘ dally pr(.igi‘a,iumo‘of 
sport must be varied to suit tho circumr-tances of the time. It 
was a happy idea at the Second October Meeting to tlirow llio 
three Queen’s Plates into one, and thereby to ofler a pri/.o worth 
lighting for; and, in consoquCuoe, instead of Lilian walking over, 
a good hojid-fuU field of eight horses canm to tho post, including 
LMy Agnes, the heroine of Ihe Doncaster Cup, IColo IT., Thunder, 
Scamp, and Pout-Etre and Christiana, presumably ibo pick of the 
foivign horses. The success of this experiment was siiflicient to 
justify the belief that, if the Queen’s Plates we.ro fewer in number 
and of greater value, they would not end in a farce as often ns llu'y 
do now. At tho Houghton Meeting, between three and four thou- 
aand pounds of added money was oifered by the Jcjckey Chib, and, 
moreover, the progrnmino included some novel features of interest, 
such as tho Jockey Club Cup, which would undoubtedly have 
given rise to a most interesting contest had it not been 
that Apology was amiss and could not take part in it. 
The .foekey Club also has been wise enough to decide 
finally that the Middle Park Plate shall not be abolished. 
We uttorlv fail to appreciate the reasons whicli have induced 
some of the loaders of tho racing world to displi^* a spirit 
of antagonism to this brilliantly successful and most popular 
contest. Kueh a paltrv argument ns that the Middle Part Plato 
so brings out tho best ibrm of the year as to spoil the betting on 
the Derby of the following year may bo summarily rHsmia.«ed. 
Tho motives of many racing men aro mercenary enough no 
doubt; but it is not tolerable that such motives should bo 
authoritatively i*ecognized by those at the head of alfairs 
as part of the creed of racing. Besides, betting is happily 
BO restricted now that no one dreams of backing a horse fur tho 
Derby till within a few weeks of the race; and wo may add that 
as the winner of the Middle Park Plato has never yet won ihe 
Derby, the great two-yeai'-old contest tenches us what to avoid 
rather than what to follow when searching for the winner at 
Eusoin. It WM said also that tho Middle Park Plato afl'ceted 
oUier two-year-old races injuriously, diminished the number of 
their subscribera, and destroyed their interest. Had this argu¬ 
ment been founded on fact, it would not have bt‘en without 
weight; but we have never seen any evidence adduced in ils 
support. The Clearwell, Prendorgaat, Criterion, and oilier 
two-year-old races aro as interesting—or ns uninteresting, 
according to cJrcurastauces—now as they were before the ostablish- 
ment of the Middle Park Plate; and the rich two-year-old 
sweepstakes have fiiUen into abeyance, not because the Middle 
Parii Plate has extinguished them, but because so few owners of 
racehorses nowadays care to put down two or thiiee hundred 
sovereigns when they can enter their ropresentatives in engagements 
at an outlay of two or three. It was undoubtedly within the dU- 
ticetion of the Jockey Club to refuse or continue their hight^t 
prize to any one pamcular race; hut when the five hundred 
sovereigns given for the Middle Park Plate were ofihrod, first by 
onq person, then by another, ajnd lastly by a j^ect l^y of 
briers of blood stock, there was no earthly reason for declining 
the offer, ^tter counsels have fortunately prevailed and one of 
tho jetost attractive'races of the year will stiTl retain its place in the 


pro^mino of tha '^fwond .October Meeting. There is another 
motion on the books come before the next meeting of the juckev 
Club which we hope wUf meet with meritwd rajectiou. It is pviA 
posed that no foreign horse shall bo allowed to start for a handicap 
run in hlugland unites he has been for three mouths in an English 
training stable. This really seems like an ebaUition of childish 
ill-temper because I^sut-Etre has won the Cambridgeshire of 1874 in 
a centei*. It may b« mortifying, no doubt, to Enj^isU spoitsmcm to 
seo all their carofully laid plans upset without an elVort by a French 
horat»; but it is unsportsmnnlilio to make an unfair retaliatiun for 
a fair defeat. Abolish all exemptions in favour of toreign hordes, 
if you please; weight Ibom as you please—the handicapper will 
take caro of that in the Cauibridgcehii'e of 1875—but do not 
attempt to shut them out. In tho great inilo handicap at head¬ 
quarters the moro compel itors the nien’icr—at least every ono 
thinks so except the starter—and tho gouoral racing at Newmarket 
would bo poor indeed if tho foreign continrrent of racehorses were 
provented from sharing in the coulcsts. If English owners keep 
iiiindrcds of horiit's in tlieir stables, and find it luoro lucrative to 
lock them up than to bring them out on the racocourso, while French 
sportsmen .'<eml their representatives hither and thither, wherever 
good prizes aii5 to be won, why should the latter be deprived of 
the fruits of their cuterjirise ? Wo cannot believe that the motion of 
yir J. .Vsticy will meet with much favour at the hands^of the supreme 
council of the Turf. If we want to beat tho French, let us breed 
bolter horses than they breed, and run them fairly and Riuarely, 
and then we shall not fear any competition. 

The general nudng in the Houghton week was decidedly good, 
and was niado iuort> interesting by tho great number of close 
linishi'.s. On tho Thursday, for instance, seven races out of eight 
wrro Avon by or neekp, and some of tho hijads were so W'ou- 
derlully short that it was impossible not to admire the extra¬ 
ordinary power of eyo possessed by tho judge. We will first 
glance at the two-year-old events, of Avhicb theto w^asan abuiidancc 
during the week. I’ho Criterion was the pihee de rdsistance of this 
department of tlm sport, and ten runners came to the post Lord 
Falmouth avjis vepreseuUKl by two, Uayterlv Bell and 1 -adylove, 
and Count do Liigraiig<> also ran two, Mirlifior and Tartine. Tho 
furmei* of this pair hud evidently done no work since the last meet¬ 
ing, and hi.s injured foot will very proliably prevent him from 
taking a prominent part in tlie thr<ie-yetir-old races of 1875. Other- 
wi.to ho would bo a very formidable opponent, for there is 
not a liner-looking tw'o-vcnr-old in training. Balfe (with 4lbs. 
extra) and Vm Viet is also ran, and Iklfe was made the 
favourite, despite his known dislike to a longer course than hall a 
milo, whili' MirliU<»r was second favouvito, though hardly able to 
raise a gallop. The I'Vneli horse was novel* in tho race, and 
liinjied with difficulty into tho saddling enclosure, while Balfe, 
after pulling double for half a milo, stopped as usiuil in the last 
two furlongs. Tliencolorward Ijord Falmoutirs pair had the finisli 
to themselvos, and (Turtei-ly Bell, who was receiving 4 lbs. from his 
stable companion LadydoAc, drew away and won by throe lengths. 
BsiJfo partially atoned for Iii.s <h!i('iit by winning two vnluablo race.s 
later in the w eek, but lliey were imcommonly near things, and his 
backers liad a very unplfiisnnt moment in each case till the num¬ 
bers weut u]). I'lio careful hand ling of Oannou brought rriiici* 
Suit) kofl’s speedy but faint-hearled colt homo befoi*e F.arl of Dartrey 
ill ono race, and Cataclysm in the second. Both these victories were 
won over the Bretbyy takes course ; and on both occasions Balfe w'ould 
have won in a wailc at half a milo, but tried all he could to give 
it up in the last quarter. Another shifty perforraor, Stratbavou, 
won the Froo Handicap Nursery from a large and not indifferent 
field, and Craig Miller showed vast iiuprovemont on his form in 
tho Second (Jetober Meeting by running away from Moritimis and 
Yorkshire Bride in the Homo Bred Foal Stakes. It would appear 
by the running of this colt at tho three autumn meetings at New¬ 
market tliut he prefers tho downhill two-year-old course to the 
ascent at the end of tho Rowley mile. Tho Now Nursery Stakes 
resultod in a splemfid race- Ldweon four—MiechowitZj'Breecli- 
loadcr, J.a Sauteuse, and La Friponne. Won by a huad, dead 
he.'it for second placti, fourth beaten by a head, was tho judge’s 
verdict. In t)>o (jllnseow Stakes Dreadnoivglit cantered away 
at Ills plonsuro from Semper Dmua. and in tbe Bretby Nursery 
Stales IVt Sc— of course honoured with the top weight— 
Avus iii'oiokingly beaten by tho shortest of heads by the (ier- 
lunn-bred Waiseiikunbc, a son of Buccaneer. In the Post 
Match b(;tweon Lords Falmouth and Jjonsdale, Garterly Ball, 
the tine-looking and fast improving representative of I.(ord 
Falmouth, achieved an easy victory; and in tlie Old Nursery 
Stakes, run o^cr tho Rowley milo, Trojiui gave Waisenknabe 
10 Iba. and bent him sii onsily that, talcing the line through Per 
So, ho must be not far roniovod from the best of his year. Glanc¬ 
ing rapidly at the remaining racing of the week, we may notice 
that the Trial Stakes produced a good race between two good 
horses, Thunder and Royal George; the superior class of tho former, 
however, brining him home an easy winner, while a French im¬ 
postor, Danim, played tho jxiri of looker-on. Lady Rosebery, 
after a long retirement, came out in the Aft-Aged Trial Stakes, 
which she won in a canter from Slumber and I^ady Qlen- 
orch^. Quflntock also showed some return to his spring form by 
running away in the Stand Handicap ftom Chieftain (second ia 
the Cambridge), Xanthus, Aurore (wuuicr of the Great Esstem 
Handicap), and ]^e. A small but highly select field, consisting 
of Apology, Leolinus, Spectator, Lemnos, Novateur, and 
WhltenaB, came out for the Handicap Sweepstakes 

across the fiat. As winner of the St. Leger, Apology had to cany 
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9 st., and na winner of the Prince of Wales Bts^ceaat Ascot, Lecdinus | 
WHS weiprhted witii 8 at. 8 Ibe. *, but both these fine horses were | 
unfit to show their true form on this occarion. Ijeolinus has done 
little woi’k since Doncaster, and Apology was obviously amiss, and . 
it was almost a pity to expose her to certain defoat. The issue 
was thus left to Lmnos and Spectator, and the former, runnii^ 
the longest, won a good race by a neck. lajrd Wilton was, how¬ 
ever, more successful in the Rowley Handicap, which his Cartne- 
lite secured after a close finish witl^Xanthns and Genuine. Two 
Canibridgefthiro horses, Gamecock end Reiiedictiiie, tocik part in 
this contest, but were never conspicuous j and indeed ilio Hunga¬ 
rian horse was palpably lame. As Aprdogy was prudently with¬ 
drawn from the Jockey Club Cup, Gang Foi-wtu'd had un easy task 
to boat Koii d’Amour, La Coureuse, Lilian, and Ohriatiaiia, and the 
last-named has quite failed to sustain tlio high character 
with which she ctitno over to this country. The Houghton 
Ilnndicap all but collapsed, but at last six stnrt*'rfl wevo got l(»- 
gothcr, and Castle ^\ollan, bolter known as tlio Gelding bv 
Aitillery out of Finesse, won easily from Sliiinhcr, t^ianlofk, 
Night Star, and Dovedalo—the fiUy of lloadMUjan out of ("olouiha. 

Finally, l*ririce Chaidie took loiiM' of tlio Turf amid a hcchc of 
excitement such as lias never beou witiu^f>. tl in our time on an 
Knglish rjicecoufse. t>n the last <liiy l»ul one of tlio ineetinir he 
had dispofed of Montaipis audNovatnivin liisusiinl sl}lc o\er the 
Bretby Btakes coiirso; and iniinodiatoly afi or wards lio wnis 
matched against rciit-Etre, tlic winner of tlietkimbridgi shire, at 
weight for ago, over the Jhuvley mile. No maich in our time, 
not even that laUween Julius and Ijodv 1^1 i/.abeth. lias c\er creatinl 
such intonso inturo.st. Not only i.s Prince fharl-i ■ ilit- popular 
horse ev«‘r trained at Ncwniarliet qiiilo the itl.il of the midtitiido 
--but there was a good deal of national f.'i'ljri;: mivid up willi 
this niateh, and most fervent were the pr.iyen that the splenrlid 
son <)f IHlair Athol miulit be, able to lower the eolonrs fd’ the dis- 
agreonble l'’renchman who had come over and made cueli luiure- 
nieat of tho Cambridgeshire field. AhhoiiLih a mile is rather 
boA'ond Vrinco Charlie’s diatanro. and he liad e\identlY not been 
doing vm msvere work, the contiih'nci' of his supporters—and they 
wrerc legion —never failed, and was anqily rewarded by the event. 
When the two horses were saddled in the llirdenge, the coiUrnst 
in their appeaiunc-e w'as romarkabh^. Prinee (.harlie Lowered like 
a giant over bis antagonist, while IVnl-111 re’s somewhat mo.im- 
looking head diminished tho favourable impre'‘’'d')n crealeil by his 
strong and woll-shaped limbs and liis perleel eo’i'.hti»'n. E<|iiully 
romarkablo was tho dillerence in their siyle-i of going. Ihinee 
Oliarlio gallops like a piece of maebinerv, and lo < n.ddy that, wlu.u 
going his fastest, ho never seems to bo going , whilo IVut-Etin 
has a quick eliort stride, rmd hi.s prieo is more apparent than real, 
Tlioday was uttfavonrablo fur a roaier, and ii.s a mat ler of course tin 
rider of Pout-Etre tried to find out Prince (diarlio's weak point, 
and to cut him down. Vain was the attempt. I’ho Ereurh hor^e 
could never get away from the Eiiglifvh chanqiioii, who waiteil till 
he got to the Bushos hill, and then came sailing away at his lei.^ure, 
winning ultimately by half a length, which might luive been half- 
n-dozen lengths if required. Peut-Etre stuck to his -worli wi-lband 
Chnloner never left ou‘ riding liim, in case Prihee' Clmrlic slioiild j 
stop at tho hill. But ho was ovenmitehed. A gooil handicap , 
horse is apt to be overrated; and he is also apt to find his level | 
w’hen taken out of handicaps and pitted, st weight for . •/e, against | 
a first-class woight-cnrricr. Peut-Elre i'^ a good horse, un- ; 
doiibtedly, but he has found bis master; and the. dief'rS' -nnnsu.'il 
at a place so business-like and so undemonstrative nsNcwnunbel— 
which greeted Ihince Ghaidie on bis relimi to tho enclosiiro 
testified to a feeling of lluiukfulnes? not only that Iho gninded and 
Hpeoiliest of modem racehorses liad passed thnoerU his iinal trial ' 
with cmlit, but also that the I'reiichmeii had iu)1 quite sueeoeiled 
in taking everything away from Jhigland at tho cl <»'0 of their 
mitiimnai raid. 


RKVJEWS. 

GliliVll.LIi'.S .lonjNAL.' 

M b. breve Las discharged with tasUi and jiulginent an 
insLfiluient of tlio duty which was entni-'ted to him Ijy his 
kite colleague and friend, Vlr. (.hvville displayed his ii.sual gt)od 
fluu9<i in e.xpn'«iing to Mr. Beeve tho opinion that such Bemoirs 
na his own ought not to bo lodged up until iJiey had lust tlmir 
principiri intwvst by tho death of all tlio.se who Iwd t.iLi'ii anv part 
m the events wliich they tUscriU\ In the exercise of hi.'* di.si’re- 
lion Mr. Beeve has erred, if at all, on the side of extienu’ prudence, 
tor the lapso of more than thirly-stu en years since the death of 
NVilUaui IV. has roinoved from tlio .sceiio all, or neaiiv all, tlic 
lorsons who tot)k part during liis redgu in jKililical uilkirs. Poi- 
laps tho only passage in tho publivle^-d portion of the Mcmioii-s 
which could at present cause sno olKnice is a prolwbly iinfeuinled 
charge against a lady who is still alive of having had thick niicles 
in her youth, .\lthongh tho Jomn.ils ending with tho death of 
William IV. are highly iulert i*iii g, there can bo little doubt that 
the part which is reserved for a lafiT generation of readers will 
Iw atill moi'o voluabh?. Imuginatiou and some other intoih'ctual 
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qoalilifiB generally attain their highest p^ecrion during the 
]^v«eal prime of fife; but aocaracy of social obaervation, jedg- 
ment of character, and Mcity of delineation are accontpitshuxeDts 
whu^ ripen kte. It is true that, from circunistanoes combined 
with natural faculty, Mr. Grcville became in early youth a cool- 
headed man of the world. Tho crudeness which belongs to inex- 
pei’ieuce is indicated in the earlier part of his Journals by a certain 
hardness and intolerance which were probably mitigated m 
'after life. Mr. Grevillo seems never to have been carried 
away by enthusinsm for iiriy of the eminent jMia'Sonfl with whom ho 
was familiarly ns-'oeiated, though ho always reteined hta early ad¬ 
miration of Cimniijg, witli whom he seems to have had no personal 
acquaintance. J lis criliciaiii of their characters and acts is pc^rhapa 
not the more ju^t because it is for the most port severe. Ills judgment 
nppoar.s never to have been favonrnbly influenced by bis persomil rc- 
Jalions willi Miosc wliose notice would have flultered the vanity of 
nnliiMry pi'i’sou.s. The'Duke of Wellington was a friend of .Mr. 
(iiivillo’s fiimily; nml in tJie height of his fame and power ho 
iidmilled the vouiig b’derk of IheGmineil to pei*sou.‘il iidiniHcy; 
Yi't day by d.iv Mr. Grcville recorded in liis Jouriuil his disapiuvi- 
b.ttiou of Hit- lJuke's policy, and of his alleged defects in character 
.and judgment. He sometimes expre.'^ses with iiiqiavtial‘candour 
his uiiprt'ciiition of the Duke's merits, and he even praises his 
sprech'vs in tho J louse of Lords ; but in the end he always reverts 
to liis liiibitual lone of censure. It would seem that, Mr. (L-evillo 
po.'iSfV'ied in nn umieiirJ degree tin: power of detaching hisj judg- 
jiuentlVoin Ins ]'ei>onal feeliuLis, though liu was perhnp.s iiioro 
I liable to be bin.'-sed by niitijialliy Ilian by tiiendly p.irLuhty. (tf 
i (u'orge 1\ ., v\ho M-ems to havi' diMtingniriied liiiu hy frepauit 
I jjoLice :njd jilieiilioii. Air. (irevillo iiivaihibiv spealvs with 

' ooniemptiioiu-i det»''latiou. t)n one orca.rioii the Kimr took tho 
j Iroubli' io .'ipoloer/o for not liaving invited the (flerk of the 
I (’oiiiu-il to dim* w itli the Alinisters. Ills evens:* was that, if ho 
i li.id invited Mr, Greville, be couhl not have made any exceplion. 

I and “ lie wouhl be d— d if that fellow Llli'iibnrougli should 
, ever sil at Ins t.ih'e.'' if George IV. had known ihil .Mr. 

I Givville Would lie oiio of the histori.ans of his leign, lie would 
j perbcips luivo bi;en less disiiiti*re.-tedly anviouH lo .secure bis pood 
will; but no eonde-ceiiMion or thittery would have conciliated t!ic 
' impkma'.ile severity of llie metiioir-writer. “ 1 do not know 
; .‘iiivljodv," s.iys Mr. Grcville, speaking of George J\’., “ who is 
' in'oof ae.iiiisl llie seductions of princes when they think tit to 
I use till lu in the shape, of civility and coiuleia'i-nslon.'’ 'J'vvo 
or three senteiiecs befon*, bis own emperiurily to .such 
weak‘.u“-s had keen proved by an expres.sioii of “ iho opinion 
1 have loti;' liad, that a more contemptible, eovviirdly, Lclfish, 
unfeeling dog iloes not exiht lliim the. King on whom such 
llalteiy is, conMaiilly havd.-luHl.” -Vs Mr. Jhs've says, Air, Grcville 
.avoided aw far aw po.ssihlo any mention of him,self. TheJoumnLs 
might not have possessed more Imslorical value if they had bien 
ialerwp'‘rsed willi li.igmenlsof autobiography; but sonic ilhislia- 
tion of the writer's eliaracler would Imvo ri'iider'd them more 
atlvaciive. Aw no jietsoiiil nurnilm' is re,ally achromatic, it iw 
best imder.dood when tlnu’c are opportunities of making duo .nllovv- 
.ance for the sjiccial colouring communicated by tho author. It 
miglit aliiuFt be .said that there vviiw a kind of unfaimesa in dis¬ 
cussing other,s without allowing reciproeni facilities for criI,ieism. 
'i’he gre.itc.-l niuwterw of that department of litemture in which Air. 
(IreviUo Will henceforth bold a high I’lnro have delighted in iho 
minutest exposition of tlieir own .•iniracters .ind pocnliariticft. St. 
Simon dw incessantly on his hobby of the pTe-r*minenc,c of dukes 
and peers; and Horace Walpole Ims compelled all mnnkiud toteko 
an inlerest in hi.s ;ginicracks at Strawberry Hill, AVhen tho Bur- 
vivors of Mr. Greville liavo died out, liis Memoirs will throw 
only an incidental aud involuntary liglit on tho character of tim 
writer. 

It is povliiipw more just to cultivate gratitude to a public bene¬ 
factor to investigiUe the dmwbjicka which a fleet hU munifi¬ 
cence. No equ.dly important contribution to tho political history 
of tho last, geniawiion has been made by any previous writer. As 
I a man of rank niul fashion, ,Mv. Grevillo associated on terms of 
I equality with allllu' statesmen of bis lime, and his long teiuive of a 
permimeiit oflieo immediately outside the ciicle of politics 
coiiipellcd him to olvserve ti neutrality whhdi w.'i.'i pj-obably 
congenial to his chariM-ler and incliuuliou. A cadet of tho I’aniily 
I of the Riirls of SVnnvick, he w’rtw on tho molher’s side a grandson 
1 of the Duke of Eorilaiid, who Hccurcd t<i him, after the custom of 
the time, tlio reveirion of tho otticc of Olcrk of tho Council, and 
of tho Viihiablo sino ure of the iSecn'toiyship of Jamaica. Mr. 
Bee VO says that ho was educated at Eton and Oxford, and it ap¬ 
pears from his mention of a mwtiiig with Hr. Uusacdl that be 
mu«l .at ono time hiuo been at school at the Ghnxtcrhouso. At 
the ngc o!' ivvcnty he vvaia Brivate Becretiivy to Lord BatbiiTst; and 
wlirn lie was twenty-four lie succeeded lo the reversion of the 
joint Ckrkslii]) of Gouncil. His ofiicial incomo enabled him to 
gratify his ta^lc for the Turf; and ho combined with his public 
functions the management of tho Buko of York's mciiig Stai Gf 
hirt patron he spoak.^ with iinasiud lonitv, describing him aa 
tlic only iueiubtv of the Royal Family who Imd tHie fceiings of an 
English gentiemuu. The Duke of Ycrk comiuomeattvd to the 
manager of his stud his dislike of tlio Buko of Wellingtcu, which 
sftoma to hav^ bo*m founded on his own disappointiiient at not 
having been appointed to the command of the English nnny in 
the Puiimsula. It perhaps fiever occurred to the ijukc of York 
tlint he might pu.ssiblT not have fortified Tones Vedras, nor have 
won tho battles of iSttteuwnca, Vittoria, and Toulouse. ’ About the 
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flame time Mr. Grevilie aavs ttat tbe Kitifj also diiliV^ the Dnke 
of Wellin^jtcm, vhose estimate of the chlwacter of hw S^ei’eign 
■was ntrt cokplimentary. Some years afterwards Mr.' Qrevme 
says that the thikc 

can additas King in a stylo which no other Minister eoald adopt. Ho 
treats M-ith him as an equal, and the King stands eoj^dotSriv in awe of him. 
It will bo Jong befbro a conrcct estimate is formed of the lake’s charaeter 
and ahflitics; hie talent*, however, must be of a very imper»or, tbongh not 
of the moat shining, description. Whatever he may be, he is at this moment 
[in 1839] one of the most powttff<jl Ministers the country has ever soon. 
Tlio giTfttPSt Ministers have been compelled to bond to the King, the aristo- 
cracy, or tlic Commons; but he conununds thoin all. 

Somerecont commentatoTe on the Memoirs have intimated im- 
uecessary disapproval ol* the sources IVora which Mr. (iroville’s 
ample income was derived. In the reign of George III. it was as 
natural for a prudent Prime Minister to procure a rich reversion 
for his frrandk)!! as to leave his estate to his son. Mr. (jrevillo 
WFis Glcrk of the Council and Secretary fur Jamaica, as his uncle was 
owner of Wellteclv, and he apprehended no danger to his own in¬ 
terests except from causes which equally alfected the whole Knglish 
aristocracy. The deference of tlio JIouso of Jxu'ds to the Duke of 
Wellington in tho matter of Catholic Jilmancipaiion had, in Mr. 
Grevillo's opinion, “given a blow to tlic nristocracy whieJi men 
only laugh at now', hut of which the effects will Iw felt some 
day or other.” It is characteristic of his cbiss that at tliiih time 
he despised and disliked the Church, in tho sjnrit of tlio French 
nohleiueii who adininid Vollairc 00 tlic cve of the Ifevolulioii. 
Tlio House of Lords luid in his ojiinion di'inMced itself by votiriLr 
lor Catholic Fiiuincipntion against tlie ri'al coiniclion-s of its , 
im'mlwrs. “ Tho 0.\ford parsoii.'^,” who did oxactly tho conirary, 

“ hcliavcd abominably ut the lii.st eh'dion," T mu cominceil th.iL 
very few years will elapse before the ('hureli will ri'vlly be in 
d-inpcr. I’eople will grow tired of paying so d(VU'ly for so bad .an 
article.” It may be conjectured tlmt IMr. (rievillo expected that 
the tithes woiihl, on the abolition of the Clnnrh, revert to the himl- 
owoiei's. When Mr. Givvillo went to Italy he was at lirsL inler- 
eslod in the no\el specUu-le of popular devotion in (kitholic coun- 
tiies j but. after a tiuio hi^ tliseraned the IjollowniMs uf som<? of the 
most touching ceremonies, such as the wn>hing by devout Indie,s of 
the feet of the jiilgriins in )St. Peter’s. Neverthules.s in a spirit of 
cusniojiolitan liberality lie vow^ed tv silver InnsC'.shoe to tW Ma- 
iloiiim of tho Pantheon, aa the price of her iiitereei.sion in respect to 
II match at Newmarket; and the votixe olfuing witli which, when 
hiiS mare won, he like a gentleman performed his engagement, is 
probably still suspended in the Pantheon. 

Although Mr. Greville, .accor(\ing to the .stntement of his editor, 
frequently revised mid corrected bis Journals, he ub.stained with 
scrupulous good faith from correcting by the lipht of subsequent 
experience errors of statement or of jud|nnoJil. Contempornry 
memoirs cea.s 0 to be Irustwovthy sources of Itnowledge when they 
usurp tho functions of liistory. It is not uninsiructive to Icarli 
iIihI, priihahly slniring tho impi*e.«sion3 of tho bociety in which ho 
Uvial, Mr. flrevillc during tho latter part of Geoiyo fV.’.slifo thought 
slightly of Pod, was surprisod wlien Lonl Palmerston began to taku 
;i conspicuous ixirt in debato, an<l hastily arrived at the conclu.don 
that Loioi MolDourne “ had nothing in him." When William TV. 
sneceeded his brotlier, his Clerk of the (Vmncil in an unu.‘-unlly 
fricmlly mood expre.^sed tlio opinion that “he seems a kind- 
hearted, well-rneniiing, not stupid, burlesque, bustling old follow, 
and, if he doesn’t go mad, may make a decent king, hut he exhibits 
oddities.’* A few months later iMr. Greville discovered that “ he 
turns out to he an incomparable King, and deserves all tho enco- 
inimtisxvbich are lavished on him but ultimately he relumed to 
the conviction that William IV'. was a simpleton and almost a 
bufllKUi. It may bo some cousolfition to the admircirs of royally 
that Mr. Greville, while he abused the King, seldom praised or 
loleratod any of his subjects. On tlie occasion of tho change 
of Ministry* in iSjo, he inserteil in his Journal an ckljorately 
censorious criticism on the conduct ami character of the Duke 
of Wellington. Some years ftlterwHivls he nddt'd a memo¬ 
randum to the cflect that his utL.iclt was |Mirlially unjust. It 
wa.s CAntainly not snggtxstcd by undue partiiilily fdr tlio Duke’s 
.successors in office. Of Brougham lio always at this time spealcs with 
oxti'erae dislike, and “ray mind has always misgiven me about 
IjOrd Grey, and what T have latily heard satislii^ mo that a move 
overrated'man never lived, or one wiioso speaking was so far above 
Ilia general abilities, or who owed so much to his ovatoricnl jilan- 
gibility.” The appointmenis of “ Graham to tin* Admiralty, Mel¬ 
bourne Home, Auckland Board of Trade, »ro .all had. The sccoml 
is tcKi idle, the Til's! too inconsiderable, the thinl too ignorant.” 

A more, miserable figure whs never cut than Althnni’s. 

If Althorp and Poiilett Tlmm.son are to govern England, these 
things are likely to happen.” About this time IVd’s groat superi¬ 
ority to all competitors began to dawn on Mr. (Trcvillc’s mind, 
and, while bo^ aenouncca tli© selfish and unamiahlo character 
which ho fencied Uiat Peel poss<>sReI, Uo no opportunity 
of dwelling on hia acknowltalgivl sn}voritiritv' to all rivttla on 
either side of the House of CommonB. lie was convinc'cd 
that ho would never again take ofiicc with the Duke ol'i 
Wellington, and it xvas not tlicn cerinin wTietimr his connoxioii! 
with Lord LyttdhuTSt would, contiiuw. As the event sUoweil, the ' 
Duk» recogniW the gimter political njititudo of Sir Robert Peel, 1 
and wall contented to talm tlv.j second place in hia Gomnment; i 
and J/jrd Lyndbrnst, after the failuro of eomn abortive ijjhiguc.'^, i 
ciWt in his Kuitmes Vrith' the indispensable leader t?f the party. 

With the mgn of William IV. a new chapler of histoty opens, | 


and by thia time Mr, GmiUe had both acquired mudi hnowled^ 
of nublio affairs and hod attained by practice increased fh^jity and 
sldil in his own chosen art. XI tbero wtire noteeveral precedents of 
the same self-denying ambition, it would be eurpriiunff that a man of 
ability shonld w content to employ great intellectuaV powers 
in elaborate literary compositions destined exehisively for the uso 
of posterity. Like St. Simon, Mr, Greville cultivated a polished 
fitylG without a hojpo of any but a posthumous literary reputation. 
It was known during hia iVetiuie that be kept a political journal, 
but whether he noasesaod the qualities of a successful writer of 
memoirs w.ns only a matter of conjecture. Notwifhst.anding has 
anxiety to effneo himself and Iiis personal i>eculiarities, it is in- 
terealiug to obi-crvo tluiL he incidentally resembled St. Simon in 
suporcilioua conlcmpi, for that part oi' mankind which was nn- 
comiecled with tbe higlu*r aristocracy. At a Court held after tho 
accession of William IV., at xvhicli addresses were pivmmted fmui 
Oxford and C.-uiibridgo, Mr, Greville “ never saw so full u Court, 
BO much nobility with acAilemical tag-rag and bobtail.” “ When 
tlio mob (of I’nivorsily graduates) could be got rid of, the table 
w.as brought in, and the Council held.” Ho utice“ranio up to 
town to dine with the Villicrs at a dinner of clev cv men got up 
at the Atlien.'cuin, and was extremely bored.” In addition to soma 
persons f»f his ;u‘quaintance, the party included BuHer, liomilly, 
Senior, Maiile, and Walker, tho author of the Orighwl Charles 
Bullnr wfts perhaps tliu wittiest man in England, and Maule was 
tile givati’i-L humourist of liis lime; hut neithor of them then 
belonged to tlic oxclusivo clrelo which was Mr. Greville'a world. 
He politely reminded Maulo that they lud both been pupils of 
Muulo’s uncle, who, as lie wys, used to cuno his nephew while ho 
lii'lil Iiii'i suspended by tlie h.iir of liis Jn*a<l. “ Ho lookwl up and 
said, * Oh, it is (00 hmg to tallf iibouf,’and then iurnwl Kirk to 
his paper. 80 I set him down for a brute like Ills uncle, ami 
tioulded liim no fiirtiU-r.’’ ft miglit have oceun*ed to a nuiUKif 
tile world llifii rcmimsct'iues of a miserable boyhood are not 
always welcome. 

Curious students of bvirune scandal will find in tho early part of 
tlm Aleiiioirs ninny deltiils of George IV .'3 ivlalions to the last 
Ibiglish inemubent of tlie oillce xvhndi was held in FiMnce by tho 
Pompadours and tlie Du Bavrv:. 1'lie methodft by which the 
]>uke of Wellington governed the King have a more iwiectahlo 
inU'ivst; and even at this distnneo of timo the Duke'a oWluatw 
reliictfince to form new alliances after conceding Catholic 
J'lmancipalum Buggesta .'i feeling of irritation or regi'et. Lord 
Grey, who had fully sliared tlm Duke, of Wellington's di.sUke 
of C.nining, would, almost down to the close of (.leorp-o IV.’s 
reign, liavi'^been willing to join the Government on reasonable 
cotiditions. Ovorlure.s were made to Lord Palmerston, who 
imtiirully required llin ndraipsion of lIuskisHon, Melbourne, and 
other political allies; but tli< .v was no serioiiB effort to strengthen 
tho Ministry, which virtually consisted of Wellington, Peel, and 
fiyndhurat. Tho period ivhirli followwl was Btormicr and moro 
exciting ; and from the introduction of tho Ri»form Bill it became 
necessary for Bf:ilc>mcn to take account of popular forces as well 
Hs of personal interests and claims, 'llio first volume of Mr. 
Grevillo's Memoirs is tho len.st vnluubjo; and yet, if it had stood 
aluno, it would have deserved and attracti'd luiiveJ’Siil .'.tteution. 

{To he contimud.) 


GREKX AND CIROSF/S HUME.* 

. {Sfrond Notice.) 

W E now go on to consider sundry details of Air. G.-een s criti¬ 
cism from the point of view wo oxplninetl in oiir first notice. 
Mr. Green's own description of philosophy i.s “a progressive oTrort 
towHvds n fully Hriiciiliited conception of tho world as rational.” 
The description swans liHvmlc.ss enough—all but tho last two 
words, wliich prebably imply tlml which Mr. Green soon after¬ 
wards upholds ns “the fiiiili that all things may he understood.” 
If so, we cannot Hm*pt them: still less can we atvept tho atate- 
menl. ih.it the gi'nius of lliuuo wiis governed by tins faith. Tt 
appiMi’s to our liumbie empirical jiulgiiicnt that ono great merit of 
Hume wiia his refusal to ahsume that all things might be ultimately 
imdcrstond. Hume di'^linctly reiMgmzod tlieso two thing's; that 
when we put unreasonablo ipieslions we rhiill uever gel vea.so«able 
answers, and that when wo put icarionahlc </leHtious we may havo 
to wait a long lime for the mif>wcis, AVe pass on to Mr. Gn*ca*5 
oecount of “tlie true notion of the relation botWf«n thought and 
matter.” He tells us that the world is constituted by aelf-cotwcipuB 
llumghl. In one fcense we cun pay tliero is a good deal of **aipiritMil 
Irutli in this, but wo ahould ah»o say that a great pari of tho work 
is doiio both for tho mco and lor the individual at a atngo of 
thought long before the consolidated complexity of udult human 
cousciou'^neS'S. It further npjwnrs that but for our nient'.il con- 
Btniclion tlie world would 1 h> “ a chaos of luirelatod and therofoie 
unmeaning individm;" which sceuis equivalent to Furrier's “world 
of nonseiisi:.” Tho chief drew hack to this way of .*^pealnllg is 
that all creatures below tho level of eolf-couBcious reason are 
doomed without b<qw to live in this world of luuiscnse. 
I’crrier boldly look tho conseqtiencos, and called tlm h>wei 
.mbmils “incarnate .absiirditie.^ gazing on unredeemed conlMtlfc- 

• The Ttdhmphkol Worbti of T>avkl flume. Edited by 1 '. It (Jnxn, 
FrilcVi- and Tutuv i»f Balilpl (hibcgc, Oxfoixl, and T. H. ]\ iJfnv .“uid 
TuUir of Quecifs College^ Oxftad. VoN, 1. aod fl. (A TivuUmj uii JJuiiinif 
Nature, &0i) Laidou; lAingiinms & Co, 1574, 
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fidii.’' To an empirical thinVor this is of course \ioletit and 
iiibitvurv. One cannot help asking whether there must not he 
degi-ees of chaos. Do difi^rencos of sense and structiiro mean 
nothing P Is the world no less or otherwise nonsensical to a dog 
than to an o^’ster, no less or othera'iso chaotic to a l)*jo than to a 
s^rfiah P Likewise one cannot help thinking that the same 
dillieulty appli^ to children. We have no reason to suppose that 
a new-born child is self-conscious as we are; at what ago then 
docs a baby cease to bo an incarnate absurdity and escape from the 
chaos of uni*elated indioiduaf But cannot expect tran¬ 
scendental systems to hike thought for children and animals. As 
conceniirig matter Mr. Green tells us that the cont^a^t between ; 
thought and matter is a delusion. “ This nect‘ssary illtinmi is our ; 
bondage *, but when the source of illusion is known, the bondage ' 
is aheady being broken.” If t.bi.s be the key of true knowledge, 
it does not say much for the progressive character of pliilo'iopliy. 
Por the “necessary illusion” i.s 1110*11 ancient and orthodox fliiKiu 
doctrine, and moreover is expressed quite in the Hindu luiimur. 
The dostniction of linmu and the reeon.stviiction of Kant and 
Hegel might have been spared, for nil ilieso'things were writ tin 
ft thousand years iigo in the books of tlie Bralmmn doctors, and 
only waited for Colebrooko and others to make tlumi kno>irj in 
Europe. However, it is allowed that “ tJie vvorld ns in spiie«> 
and time ” may bo real enough “ as a ^Inge in the ])roecsa by waich 
self-consciou.sness constitutes reality.” AX'o- confr.-s that this is 
ft proposition which wo can neith<‘r allirui nor deny, for we do 
not know what it means j but wo dimly suspect that IIiIm kind of 
provisiomil reality is th.at which the poor empirics are coiilenf, to 
put up with as the only one they can get, tlieim rt'\viilin;;ly as they 
iind it siiillcioTit for all practienl ])U)p('Pt\s, One thing is clear, 
that Mr. Green will not be sati^lied with any account that o.\- 

I icricrico can give him; and, more than this, he sh-ius loth to 
Miljevo that experience can bo siilisiied with her own ac¬ 
count. Mr. Green reproaches modern popular logic with hold¬ 
ing “that propositions at onco real and geneial can ho de¬ 
rived from e..xperienco ;” wliereas.as liismargirml note pithily sUiU's 
it, “ particular experiment cannot allbrd genenil knowledge.” 
If popular logic holds any such thing, wo leavo it to its taU*; wo 
simply accept Jfr. Green’s statement, and say that iliorc is not any 
general knuvvledge in his sense. Again, tlio student of popular 
logic is 8 Uppofl(‘d to lament that liocke did not iiuderntand “ how 
ftu observation of co-existencii in the bare instunco, if the instance 
be of the right sort, may warrant a umYers;il allirumtiou,” It 
docs not warrant a universal aflirmiition. No doubt Ihoro are a 
great many altirmationa which we practically it, worth while, 
to treat as universal; but that is ti difrereiit n:atu r, an<l we look 
back thankfully to Hume as tJie nia.ster who clearly pointed out 
tho diflbreuce. 'J'ho ground of all .scieiitilic atlirmation is “ llio j 
supposition that tho luLiire resembles tho past”—in modern lan¬ 
guage, the nniformity of nature. Now this is itself an ossuiuptiun 
incapablo of proof. Wo make it becaiiso wo lind -to adopt a phrase 
which Afr. Green apparently menus to lx» dyslogistic, but in wliich 
we protest we can see no harm—that it omibles us t.. guide our 
conduct in life and get what we w'aiit. Again, wo arc told tliat 
Hume abolishes tlie absolute chameter of inalhematical cerlaiiity; 
80 bo it. There is now jdenty of mathematical uutlioritv, though 
in Hume’s time tliciii was not, for saying tliat the truth of gcome- 
trierd propositions is in fact not known to be absolute. There is 
no doubt “ an absolute sort of ex.actness that the mathematician 
hiinself supposes,” but this is only liypolhelicid. We must ii(»tico 
that llunie deserves more credit tlmn Mr. Green gi\es him for 
having seen that this ideal matlnonatical f*fiiiality does not admit 
of any simple and obvious delinitioii, tlunigh he was indeed hasty 
in concluding that it admits of no satisfactory detinitiou. 

Hie larger question of our conception of space, to which the 
discussion of maOionuitical truth liang-s on, is one on which 
Mr. Green naturally has lliuno at an sidvaiitage. It i.8 beyond 
question that Hume’s account is inadequate; but for us" this 
admission means, not that his method was hopelessly wrong, 
as Mr. Green would have it, but that the imilerinls for an 
adequate account did not exist. To censure him for u<it 
having done better is in ellect to complain of him for having 
come about a century atal 11 quarter too soou. Much 
that with Hume was guesswork is now defmite liypollieais, 
if not more. We must nut bo understood to admit that 
Hume’s work had no positive value when it was done; but that 
is matter of history, an<l what concerns us now is to miuiirk 
that the present state of tho empirical theory is independent of 
any criticism on lluine. It is not clear, liowever, that even 
hei‘0 Mr. Green and Kuine are not thinking of dillbrent things. 
Mr. Green st^ems to have in his mind extension in giaiernl, or as 
belonging to tho reality of things, while tho space Hume deals 
with is space «« measurable; or, to siieak in more usual though 
perhaps less accurate.terms, Hume profc-sses to account only for 
the conception, while Mr. Green criticizes him for not accounting 
for the perception. This distmetiou between tho world of exton- 
eion and our subjective measurement of it, and the confusion that 
arises from not attendinff to tho distinction, had been pointed out 
by Spinota in a letter n!^o. 29) which anticipates much modem 
controversy, lie re^ued space and time, considered ns measur¬ 
able, as purely subjective—“ dumtaxat auxilia inuiginationis”— 
herein^ as we think, agreeing with Hume. But Hume s argu¬ 
ment on infinite divisibility does sooni not careful enough to 
avoid the confusion noted qy Spinoza; he can hardly escape 
from tho category of those qui pc^tquani siU persuaserant lineam 
ex punotia componi, muita^ invenire potuerunt argumenta 


qnibus ostenderent lineam non esse in infinitum divisibUem.'* 
Mr. Green’s own account of extension is that it Is “ tho relation of 
mutual extemalitv.” It seems to us that his own favourite.’fonu 
of objection may lie hero retorted on him. Tho explanation as¬ 
sumes ft knowledge of the thing to he explained. Externality is a 
highly abstract term which cannot bo made intelligible exc^t by 
Toforenco to our knowledge of extension. If any one shonld a.sk us 
what we mean by externality, VNO know not how we could ixjply 
except by bidding liiiii observe with Hume' that “the paper on 
which I write at present is beyond my hand. The table is beyond 
the paper. The walls of tho clmniber are beyond the tabk'.” Or, 
if externality means nioro than this, it means that two bodies can¬ 
not be in Hie saim; place at imce, in whicli case the explanation 
loaves US worse olf ibiin we w'cro hofore, that is to say, with Matter 
as w'fll as Space on our lisinds. .-Xgain, we might say that the 
notion of exterualily invohcrt the ideal 83'ntheai3 of visible nnd 
tangible extension ; hut then Mr. Green has only stated in a con- 
tlenscd and obscure form the very problem on which empiricnl 
philosophers like Spencer mid Heliuholtz are now seeking to throw 
light fnmi diflercut quarters. JVrhap.s, however, the real virtue 
of the proposition lies ill the word relution^^^ which Mr. Green 
attaches a peculiar nnd transcendental importance in almost eveiy 
place wliero ho uses it. 

We cannot dwell on the somewhat jiarallcl discussion of the idea 
of time. But one of Mr. (-iriM'n's remarks i.s singular. Hume said 
that when we perceive things in suece.ssion—^Jbr instance, when 
we. lioar a series of musical notes—there is no “impression ” other 
than tho siicces.''ive impiessiuiis of tlio notes, and hy considering* 
tJu'se inipre.'isioiw .Hiiiiply tis .siieee.^dvo we form the abstract idea 
of time. (Of coiirst* onipivical lliinkers do not suppose tliat this 
kind of iihstraotiun is consciously [icrformod, although transcenden¬ 
tal criticism often proceeds as if lliey did suppose it.) On this 
31 r. Green — 

If time 4« the imiin it nn^t have the specific sen.suouH chnractrr 

wliii h lielongK to lluse. It mu^l lj\'u muUitiKlc of sounds a inuJtitvulfi <if 
t.q.sto.s a nmltitudo. of sinelL^—llii"-e oiif after the other in ondU-ss scrie.s. 
How llieii can sueli :i scries of im])ressionH Ijceome such an idea, ».f. so grow 
fainter JH to lx* ‘•conjoined” inditfcicnily with any iiui)rc.s.noU8 what¬ 
ever ’’ ? 

Such an argument seems to us to go the whole length of scholastic 
realism. For in like manner, if a sphere is a spherical body, it mu^t- 
have the speritic sensuous chiiracler which Wlongs to that body— 
a pavlieulav size, colour, nnd weight. If an army is the soldiers, 
it mwt have the spocitic sensuous chnr.ieter which belongs to tluil 
nsseniblage, of men; it must he so imiiiy men, of this and that 
particular stature and comjile.viun, clad in such and such uniforms, 
ilow then can such a bundle ol’ impressions iu eitliercsse “ so grow 
fainter as to bo conjoined indiHerently ” with Huy other 8|iherical 
body or ani'^ other iimltiLude of armed and disciplined raeur 

A good deal of space is giieii to the criticism of Huinos doctrine 
of Cause and Identity. We iind that tliis involves the snuie 
coiifu.sion, or perhaps we slumld say, deliberate refusal to 
allow a distinction, wliich we noticed at the outset ns 
a mark of transcendental criticism iu general. The enipirinul 
account of thought nnd experience is accused of presupposing 
tlioiiglit Hiid c.vperieuce tliemsehcs because it presupposes the ele¬ 
ments out of which thougdit nnd experience are organized. 3 Ir. 
Green says that Hiiuie. makes the conceptions of cause and identity 
come each before the other:— 

Tlie “ eu'itcnu ” w liivh genorutes ilie idoii of enu,‘<o must liavo done ils 
•work hcfiuv that wliirh geueriilcs ll\c s\ipjMtr,ilu.n of identity enn begin . . , 
the l■lllleepti<^Tl'^ of eiiiifwition iind iih utity ure eoiTelative—not results of ex¬ 
pel lenoe of wliich one iiui^t he Itiriiicd hel’ore llio other, but cn-ordinnte ex- 
jiiessions of one and the tjaim; .synthetic principle, which makes c.xiieiicnce 
pos.siible. 

This luisrcpre.sents the enijiirical hypothcKis, which is that the 
conceptions gi*ow up togetlier us co-oruiuato expressions, not of a 
transcendental principle, hnt ofexpcrier.ee itself—*>. a coutiniious 
experience bi-giuning with the Ix'giiining of life, of which our pre¬ 
sent organized experience is tho outcome. Jf the growth of the 
two conceptions is so intimately connected that wo cannot explain 
either in its tinishcd form, and in terms of our organized experi¬ 
ence, without using tho otlnM*. that is just what w^e should 
expect. The result which to 31 r. Green is a stumbling-block 
of contradiction is to tin} eiupiricnl thinker one of tho facts 
that support his hypothesis. Objections of this kind seem to 
us muen as if one sliouhl say that it is impossible ever to 
make a dictionary because no one word can be explained with¬ 
out using several other words which likewise have to be ex¬ 
plained. Mr. Green goes on to show that Hume reduces the 
uniformity of nature to an expectation. This charge we have 
already admitted; all we profess to know is that the growth of 
the expectation can bo explained-yas witness c,^., Mr. Spencer's 
chapter on Laws—that it has hitherto been iustified its 
fruits, and that wo cannot do without it. The^ Mr. Green 
says tho “ strength of such expectation must vaiy indeti- 
[ nitelj.” It does va^ indefinitely. The number of people 
who firmly and consistently act on the IteHef that nature 
is uniform are still a mere haudfuL Or, if Mr. Green’s 
ought in a logical sense, as we rather think it does, we say tho idea 
of logical compulsion either ^y is here out of plam. He goes on 
to say that on empirical habit of expectation could never moke 
UB believe that a feeling felt after another — as when the motion ol 
a bell is seen after the sound of it has been heard—represmits the 
teal antecedent.” We have no room to discuss the arffummit, but 
the instance is unhappy. The motion we see neither is nor lepte- 
, sents an ontecodont or the sound that has reached us. Does Mr. 
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Green look on the motion of a swingingf heU as an entity which is 
ut into it when it bogina to swing and stays thero till the 
ell stops ? 

As ooQceromg identity, the mticism is of the same type iw on 
other points--namely, an endeavour to show that the empirical j 
explanation is preposterous *, we are glad by the way to see that 
Mr. Green uses this word in its strict and proper meaning. Hunio 
says, nooording to Mr. Green, that, tno idea of an identical 
object being given, we misiako our successive and resembling feel¬ 
ings for such an object.” But the idea is not given j it is tlio ideal 
consolidation of the successive and roeerabling feelings themselves. 
Or rather this is the part of it which Hunio considered. l'’or us 
the idea is not completo without social elements —Lc. it incliides 
the belief that the thing is real and identical for you as well a.s for 
mo. TWo social elements of psychology aro yet to be explored, 
btill Hume was on the right tmek as far as he went. As for 
Hume’s use of the word “mistako” in this connexion, it was no 
doubt unfortunate. Thero is no (Question, at least no reasouable 
question, of our being mistaken in our unlhinking belief that 
me pea wo hold now is the same pen wo held five minutes ugo. 
But it is a rousonable question whether this belief, at lir.st sight 
a simple thing, is not in truth an exceedingly complex thing. Mr. 
Green seems to think bo makes a point when he remarks that, if the 
vulgar do not suppose the pen or paper immediately perceived 
to bo a symbol, neither do they eupposse it to he a sensation. 
Why should they do so on the empirical hypothesis.^ 1'hey 
would suppose ^uite wrung, for it is not a sensation, but a 
bundle of sensations wrought upon by the fully organized ideas 
of external reality and identity. We should notice that in divers 
jilaces Mr. Green snenks its if Hume sought to reduce con- 
sciousne.ss to a kind of Indian lile of single succe.srtivo ‘‘ inijire-ssions,” 
or perliap.s at most one “ imprcpsion ” and oiio “ idea ” abreast. 
We can find no ground for this in Ilimu-, and nowadays the 
extreme complexity of consciousness at any given moment is the 
very cornor-stone of empirical psychology. 

W e have had to give the foreguing specimens of our reflections in 
a somewhat bald and disjointed form. The general rosidtas con¬ 
cerning Humo is somewhat as follows, lluinc nssuuitis u world of 
impressions ” occuiTing with certain uniformities of succession 
and persistent combination, and “ ideas ” related to them in certain 
ways, and with these assumptions be does his best to explain our 
matured habits of thmking. He does not pretend to exjuain why 
things happen uniformly, nor does he profess to understand (unlesd 
very incompletely) how wo aro able to perceive them as uniform, 
or to store up the fruit <»f “ iinpressions ” in the shape of “ ideas 
and lie is perfectly awaro that, being able to think only according 
to our present formed habits, we cannot reproduce our immature 
phases of thought (seo J’art III, 8<.‘C. 2, of the T^-eatise). Above 
all, he will ratlier go without an answer, or wait for more know- 
le<lgi>, than put up with a useless one. (Criticism is tlirown away 
on showing that Hume did not accomplish any of the things which 
he distinctly refused to attempt. The question whether he ought 
to have attempted them is in eifcct the fundamental qucHtion at 
i.ssuo between the trauscendeiital and the cunpirical tschool of 
philosophy. 

HAiJUY iiLATiiajri: oi-' GAsami* 

K. TROIvLOIMO lias presented ;.is in this little story with 
Ivi some further resulLs of his .Vustmlian exjjerieuce. '^Ijougli 
the story is a very short one and perfedly unpreteuiling, >\o do 
not know hut that it gives the pith of a large part of the informii- 
tion stated iu a more statistical shape in the (luthoi’s travels. Mr. 
Trollope is of course too good a storyteller to fall into tho error of i 
mixing a Jiovel with a blue-hook. Anybody who wants to liave I 
his judgment in detail upon Australian land-laws or systems of 
iarniing must go to the big book, and not to tho little one. But 
the novel rives as distinct a picture as its heavier predecessor of 
the general character of Australian bush life as it presented itself 
to Mr. IVollope. We fancy indeed that Mr. Trollope felt himself 
a little hampered in ivcording his personal experiences by his veiy 
proper regaid for the confidences of private life. lie could not 
say quite ^ freely how the life of a settlor appeared to liiiu, for 
fear of being supposed to aim at this or tliat particular gentlcmoji 
who had hospitably entertained him; and therefore ho probably 
felt that he bad still a little material left which could 
be worked up into his moro femiliar form of literature. 
Horry Hoalhcote of Gangoil corresponds, we presume, to no 
particular Harry in Queensland; but he is, we may hop*', for ho is 
a very good follow, tho essence of a good many llaiTys who aro 
growing wool in that rising colony, 

Harry is by birth on Englishman, and has hwdly heon 
long enough at the antipodes quite to rub off his home pecu- 
liarltieg. The indigenous Australian has scarcely developed 
a distinctive type, though there are suibcient signs that such 
s process is taking place *, and therefore Mr. Trollope is quite 
as much at home with him a.s he would be with bis favourite 
aquires and parsons in ^rsetshire. In this respect, as in some 
others, the novel reminds us by contrast rather than by like¬ 
ness of some of Mr. Henry Kingsley’s earlier novels. Although 
t^y showed some traces of that eccentricity which has grown 
into,startling proportions in Mr. Kingsley’s later works, they had 
some very genuine merits as a brillmt, th ough, it may Be, over- 
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coloured, description of a now variety of-life. Mr. Kingolty hadi 
indeed, aomo considerable advautftgw. One of hU most thrilling' 
passages was a ti’cmcadous tight'with buBbougera, involvhS 
n breakneck gallop, a plentiful use of revolvers, and aU 
kinds of hairbreadth escapes. The bpshrangfir appears *0 have 
seriously degenerated. There la o family of strolling blackguards 
in Mr. Trollope's story, who have abundant opportunities of, luuk- 
ing thont.'^ulves disagreeable to well-conducted heighbouiB iu a 
thinly settled countr}' ■, but they are, we should say, inferior in 
vigour to the ordinary British rough, and evoir when a fight comos 
oil', tho only weapons used appear to bo big sticks." Ja this 
mat tor, liowover, we liavo ob.='orved tbnt Mr. Trollope is gcaerally 
rather hampoi-od by liis dutonuinocl milism. Whtui a takes 
place iu hi.s pages, wo never havo arms slung out witli mighty 
forco from tho hip, nor men falling like oxen before the dcpdly 
lists of the modern gladiator; tho fight always becomes a confused 
scuffle in which black eyes are tho worst (lainago inflicted, ajid 
which tho police are pretty sure to bring to an undignifiod conclu¬ 
sion. Tlio liken(!.ss to real life is much greater, though pnh^ih^y 
tho gain in reality may not always counterbalance tho loss in pic- 
tureaqueiicBS. Another marked difl'erciico betw«icn Mr. Trolhipe 
un«l Mr. Kmgslcy is in the doscriptiona of soenory. Mr. Trollope 
gives US a biish-Hix) and some weather of which we can hardly 
lead without a desire to bo sitting in our Bhirt-slfecvos. 
There is certainly a chnneo for the art of what is called 
word-painting. But Mv. Trollope never yields to the 
teiiiptiit ion. Wo cammi say, in iiuit, that we ovor get from him 
as from his prodex'essor any vivid picture of tlio external 
asp(*ct of the couuiry. Wo stvin to have passed thrv)ugli it 
with tho eyes of a farmer rnthcr than of a poet or a naturalist. 
Wo perceive in what respects it is likely to be suitable for sheep; 
Wo think of the forests as a ver}' awkward inqiediTnont to a rapid 
rid»‘r, unJ of the great heat ns likely to produce very awkward 
fires iu certain conditions of tho vveutlior. But wo do not iu'tJio 
least know what aro the prevailing tints of foliage or lawn *, wlml 
the streams vesemhlo when half-dried, or filled by a sudden rain, 

1 or how the storm gathers or tho lightning Hashes during a summer 
Olirlhtmas. We hear of tho effects of such storms upon tho 
prospects of the farmer, but wo do not seo thorn as they would bo 
see.nbya landscape-pain lor. And in this re.spect wo cannot say 
that we. prefer Mr. Trollope to Mr. Kingsley. A few touches 
of scenery in tho background would have helped to^ tmnsport us 
move distinctively to the Austvaliau bush. To mention one other 
trifling fact, wo have a vivid recollection of certain scones in 
Geoffrey Uamhjn where Mr. Kingsley described with a 
great cleah<^'f genuine humuur the Ix^hav iour of certain children 
and of the uuiuial pets at a station. Hero, ogaiu, sucit 
scenes are conspicuous by their absence iu Mr. ’Trol¬ 
lope’s writings. NVo are vaguely told that thero aro Boine 
ehildren iilxnit tho place; but they are kept in the background as 
rigidly ns in the best reguhiUHl of English fiunilicb. Wo hoar, 
indeed, so liftio of thorn that we begin to think that their mother 
iiiuHl liavo bcrui rather unnatiinil; and as for animals, we do not evert 
catch sight of tlie tail of a kangaroo or bear the remoleat echo of tho 
cry of a “ laughing jackass.” We fear that Mr. ’i'rullopo looks at such 
matters with the eyo of a Bjiorisman, and as he does not luipiwn to 
introduce any hunting sceno, ho cares nothing for animals which 
only interest a naturalist. Now Australia is in our minds so 
firmly associated with the kangaroo, the oruitlmrhynchiiH, audotbtr 
living curiosities, that we aro inclined rather to ivaeiit their 
absence. On the whole, wo may say that there is a distinct want 
of those little touches of local colouring which do so much to 
place a now and sirango country before us. 

On tho other hand, we must add tbnt, if ’wewere dravVing a 
formal parallel hotween Mr. Kingsley and Mr. Trollope, wo should 
have to state the contrast very diff'ercntlv when we come to tho 
most important figums. Mr. Trollope’s hero is, we havo said, a 
thorough yfrting Englishman. Ho hclongs to a typo with which 
w’o have become tolerably fiimiliar in Mr. Trollope’s vaided 
writings. He is a strong healthy young fellow, with no sort 
of nouwuise about him. lie was, says Mr. Trollope, called firm by 
his friends, obstinate by his acquaintance, and pig-headed by his 
enemies; and if w'o add that nobody could call him a genius 
or deny him to possess a good shore ef commou-senso, we have 
perhaps .described him sufficiently. Ho is perhaps acommouplaee 
young man, but then ho is tho kind of young man whom wo could 
wish to bo a good deal commoner. Mr. Trollope has a very skilful 
hand in depicting such heroes, and the skill 18 not tho less Veinark- 
ablo because it is perfectly unobtrusive. Jfis good young men have 
all the merits of tno muscular Christians without being ofifensivoiy 
demonstrative of their virtues. Tliey are not at every moment 
flourishing their faith in Providence iu our faces, and declarii^ in 
the most emphatic language that they are perfectly simple-minded 
and i^cee from self-cousciousuess. They are a good sturdy breed, 
admirably well qualitlod to do their duty as country gentlemen, or 
fanners, or backwoodsmen. Wherever you drop them they will 
fall upon their feet, though it may he as well not to ask them to 
make too great a use of their brains. A.nd the young women 
are like unto them. Some people are great admirers of 
Mr. Trollope’s heroines. We confess that they have the 
merits of nealthiness and good feeling, though we must 
add that, for our own private tastes, we should prefer a 
little more intellectual refinement. They are ladies; but they art) 
a littlavtoo easily satisfied with the plain bread and butter ul 
everyday life. However, nothing can w better adapted for life m 
the bush, where yonr next neijriihour is at 0 distance of ten or 
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twenty mileg, and a taste for polishod society would be as niuch 
out of place 118 a love of wild «i‘cnovv in London. Tlio actors iu 
the little atorj' are matkecl with suliident distinctnesfl and excel¬ 
lently t^uit<‘d for the part they hflvo to play, 'fhe story itself is 
constructed with mure than Mr. Trollope’s* usual skill.* fie haa 
rather a provokiuy' habit of running two or three plots togethoi» in 
hi.s morn ambitious performances; apd lher(‘by giving a rather 
perplexed eflect to the whole. Hero he has confined himself 
wituin the limits of a single volume, and any such deviations 
fpoin the main tliivad of the uurrativc are then* fore ovcl-ulfd, The 
aituiiiion in fact is simple in the extreme. Young Mr. Uealticote 
has a large run and is in a fair w.ay to make money if he can only 
bring hia wool to market, Ifis danger consists in the fact tint 
any chance firo about ChrisUnns-time, when the grass is parched to 
tinder, may Bpread beyond control, ruin his piislurcs, destroy 
his wooUhftd, and force him to sell olV hi^ B1.^ck to 
meet hitt liubilities. Now Mr. Iltalhcote ht’in:r, as 
have seen, an obstinate and rather impcrioiiH \oiing man, has made 
enemies of discharged servanU and idle s(juattcrs in th*- iioiph- 
bourhood. They have the opportunily t)f revenging thcmsclvi's al 
any moment when lighting tlieir pipc^’. They have only 1o drop 
a match at the right spot and the whole ]dac? will he iu a blaze. 
When we ad<l that he has taken a particular di‘)likc to a neighbour¬ 
ing gentleman who Las bought a piece of land in the middle of his 
run, and that the said geritlenuiTi has fallen iu love with a sisler- 
iu-livw w'lio lives in Mr. Jlcatlicoto’s hou.se, wo have said enoiiL'h 
to show that the coinuionplafeeveiilaof Australian life may rniTush 
materials for a very pretty complicalljn. AVe will not give any 
indication of the Illodo in which it is wru'k^d out ; but \v(; may 
conclude In' sa)ing that lovers of Air. Trollc>pe’s stories may have a 
pleasant Jiour’h aimiiccnient in turning over the pages of thin un.mi- 
bitious but thoroughly balisfacljjry little story. 


<ii:XKRAL JOHNSTON ON THK AMEUTCVN OIVIL WAi:.-* • 

UK AT ovonts in Europe have so rapidly siua’oeded each other 
X of late yimrs as to blot out of uieii’s miiuls very nmcli of the re¬ 
membrance of the not leas great events iu America on which our 
attention w'as lixud but a decade since. There are many of oiir 
readers who are fairly enough informed as tolbrei>>n politics to whom 
the name of tleucr.il Johnston will bring no uiori. distinct idea than 
that he was one of many otlicers of the old Enitod States army 
who tiiriiod their arms against the Union ami led large bodii>s of 
Confederates to overthrow it, ({rant and SuMr.^ian on iho one 
side, Lee on the rither, have pii overshadow oil with their renown 
all lessor American (ronimauders, J'luropean wars liave by tliel' 
very uearnoss eo obscured our sense, ot the great Transatlantic, 
struggle, that it may bodillioiiltto tind English readers who will care 
to follow the dotiiils W'liich (General John.slon publishes of his own 
campaigns. Yet these cannot be said to bo of .■slight political or mili- 
taiy interest. It was Johnston who won that immiorMble victory 
of Bull Knn which Hrst fully avvolio the attention of the w'orld 
to the magniludo oi' the issues involved iu the election of 
President JJncoln. Wlien -McUJellan maiiv months later repeated 
the attempt to march on Riehmond in wliicli McDowell’s un¬ 
disciplined voluntt'om had failed, end iv}M!ate,d it w'tli ioo,ooo 
trained soldiers, led by an elaborati^ sliilf in wdiicli prinees 
were proud to serve, it was Jolmston who met and cheeked him 
lirat, on tho historic Yorktowui ground. When llw a])pro,iehing 
fall of Vicksburg, duo to Urant’s w oil-designed strategy ami soldierly 
porsoveranco, tlnvatoned the lobS of tho great river which wimlil 
thenceforward sever the young Oonfederncy in twain, it was 
Johnston, scarce healed of the wouiuls veceivod before Jlicliniond, 
who woe de.spatchod, all too late, to repair the mistakes of lesser 
men and »triv«i to save the gmat stronghold of Hu Mississippi. 
It was Johnston who wa» Heleeted, after Bragg's lailuro in the 
centre of tho Oonfedorato line, to moot Sherman, then already 
rising towards tho zenith of his reputation as an elaborate, yet 
lUritig, strategist. His removal from this command by a mis¬ 
judging Presidimt gave Atlanta to tho Tbdorals, ami opened 
Shenuftu s way to the grt^at march through Cieorgia which laUilly' 
revealed tho inner weakness of the Oonlederacy. I'imilly General 
Johnston was recalled to lead, and at the very last to suiTendor 
intftct, when all hope of resistunco was over, flie chief hrmy left 
to the Boiith when the gallant defenders of Uichmond succumbed 
to ovonvhtilining forces, bi fact, next to tlio tbreo names already 
mentioned, this commander unquestionably brought the highest 
reputation out of the long war. And tho pages which, in tho 
simple and suflioient words of his preface, ho otl'ers as his con¬ 
tribution of materials for tlie use of tho future historian of the war 
between the States," can hardly fail to bo of service to those vv'ho 
view the subject n» either interesting reading or profitable study. 

It is unfortunate in a twofold Bonse that General Johnston did 
not undertako his task earlier. He not only would pnibnbly liave 
found more reudere hsid he issued his volume whilst liis,nami* and 
the events he describes were Ireshor in men’s memories, but ho 
might also have been saved from n very f^eiioiis miatala* which mars 
the whole course of an otherwise valuable and apsuredly very able 
narmtive. Though a really groat eommaiulor, tJie writer has un¬ 
doubtedly been placed iu the world’s estimate below the heroic 
loader who succtiodod him in chorjA^ of the Army of Virginia. It 
was u« fault of Johnston’s that seif-e.\posure in his tlret general 

* A'arratim oj iMlfitaqi Operatiotti during ik» late IKar, By General 
Jow-'ph E. Johiwlou, C.S.A. New Toxk; Appleton. 


action with McOlellau led to his being sevorely wounded^ and. 
thus suiMUBi'dcd. tTifortiinately be himself cannot forgot Ih© loss 
of opportunity, and the reader of his narrativo is at more than on© 
point made paiiiruHv s<>n8iblo of an effort to depreciate the gimt 
chiel’ wliom fortune placed in his stead between Richmond and its 
a!^wuiliiuls. Nor tloes tho ex-Confederato General deal wisely for 
his own re]) lit at ion when ho undertakes from tamo to timo 
nnawev v arious attacks mndo on himself in the press, or on the 
1)1)1 ifi )i’m, or in fugilivo works of no authority. To turn aside from 
rolaling, .md relating well, evoots of real historic importance, in 
order to rofutc in ilctiiil statements made by a liichmoud jounialist 
iu ji li'fiding article, or by a (Joiifcdorate War Secretary in a for- 
v.)tt( iv ilcsjmtcb, or by another author in tho pages of such a con- 
remptible l>iogi*a]div as Dabney’s A/{/h of Jaohson, is a great mistake 
.nrli.-^iically. It will not improbably cause many readers to imder- 
Dtl)' the militan- genius ol’llii' author who is so joaluus of his own 
ivputatiou, and so rcatly to mlmit disparagement of rivals into his 
With Hii« remark ns a geneml uceessniy waroing whiob 
ap]<lie3 to the whole tune of the book, we |)assto examino its view 
of one of the cliief of tliosi' allairs in which Johnston bore so 
(lislingniphed a part. 

f ive times, as we have soon, the events of tho wai* brought his 
name into promini*nee. (hir spaoo' will not permit us to go sejia- 
ralfly through these episodes, which aro all voiimimimsly, though 
bv no means prohily, told by tin* chief .‘ictor. That of Bull Uun, 
which we select from the re.st, is nothing short of an admirablo 
e\)inij)lc of what a military narruliv'e should bo—sober without dul- 
no.ss, and vigorous w ilhout any touoh of extravagance, liven here, 
Iiowever, we are mailo uncoml’ortably conscious of the author’s 
})eculiar bi«is,b> what seoni.s too much like an attempt to depreciate 
one of tho luigbtiest cliampioiw of the cause for which Johnston 
fought; so careful is he to explain that Jackson’s brigado was 
lyiug down, by its goiieriil's'ordevp, to await the cuomy’s artilloi^', 
whi*n it received that historic praise from Genei*al Boo wliich gave 
its commander the. uiiino of “ Hlonowall ” for tho rust of his cai’eer. 
raasiug by such biota, tho account deserves close study. Among 
tho novel points brought out is the smallneBS of llio loss—that of 
tho Oonfodernios, who had hardly any ^‘missing,’’ being under 
nineteen hundred, all iold, after a rotilly obstinate and prolonged 
action, fought at very closo ((imrters and against superior luunbers. 
'The inference ofcoiiiNo mu.'^t bo that the firing of their advci*fliirie.s 
was Miigulrtrly wild. 

The Hiuiple way in wbioli tlia latter lost the fight is too cha- 
met**ris<tic of mw truojis not. to all’ord a useful lesson. As Jolmston 
clearly .shows, such taelieal combinations us were desigtu'd on liis 
side broke doAvii alloiretUor, The Confederate brigade,s were 
fur too undisciplined, and their commundore too now to their 
diitie.**, to uiibwer ilu! iiupulse intended to bo given them by their 
chief. ivLclU>\voll'.s simpler movemeul, the using his Buperior 
numbers to turn that Hank of theirs whieli lay towards tho 
Shcnand«)ah, from wliich ho riglitly judg-ed thoir reinforcements 
to bn eoiuiiig, succeeded perfectly up to a certain point, 'nie 
Confederate left was beiilen back, mid, being unsupported, would 
undoubtedly h.ivo bei'U driven in but for Jackson’s porsonal oxer- 
lion.s; J'or this was the occasion on which tlmt general first dis- 
plnved the wondrous gift for leading men in action which .Tohii- 
ston iully admits. Once checked, tho Federals, though in 
gneatly siipcrinv luimbi'rs, could not again bo got forward, a fact 
which those who liavo servetl with uudi.'.cipUnod troops will Ki 
fully prtqiared for. They liad lost all suc.li orderly formation ns 
hail been intended, and thoir very numbers now only confused 
Ihem. Biigado after brigade of Johnston’s men (tho battle was 
btigun chielly })y Boiuiri'gard's hitherto separate force) now camo 
in from the Manasser'i railroad. TUoso who firet arrived supjxirted 
.1 nckson, and soon enabled him to recover hia lost ground. They 
were followod by that of Early, tho samo pnoral who took such ii 
leading paid in the lust year of the Virginian campaigns, and who 
sei'ina to have deserved tluis soon a higlier reputation than foil to 
hi.s sliaro until Leo .singled him out for detached command. The 
rest of the story may be given iu the uarrator'a o.wn dear 
soutunces:— 

In tlic incnnliino ColeiU'l Ivu'h' came upon the field with his brif^ude. He 
instriiclcd by im*. to iiu»ve urouml our left, to form facing the Fotlernl 
riglit tlank, ami bill upon it. On llio w'ay ho was rcinlbrced by five com¬ 
panies ))f oavfdry, conuniindcd b\' Colniiel Stuart, Jind a battery. IIb veaelied 
tlio poailien inteuded just when tlio Federal aimy, refomiod, was apparently 
alxnit to resume the olVcnsive, and n.ssiiiU*d it.H expo.sB(i flank,«. The attack 
Ava.s eoTidiietfld witli bjo mueJi akill and courage fo la* for a inomont doiiblfuL 
Tlie Federal right wa.H nt once thrown into e.onfusion. A general advance 
of the Confederate line, directed by General Jloauregord, couqilcted out sue- 
<'C*.ss, and tcnniiiated the battle. Tlie right of the Fecieral army fled in wild 
confusion from the Held toward Sodiey Ford, while the centre and left 
lu.'Mchcd off hiisiily by (he turnpike toward Onttevillc. It was then 
twenty minute.** belbro live oYlock. 

It would bo an iiistructive lesson to compare Johnston’s iinvor- 
nislmd account of tho flight and pursuit that followed with tho 
edebratud picture of it in th'> Times, which brought so much 
odium on Mr, Jiiissdl, azul led to liis retireraont from his 
duties. Our author, no doubt, has in view the charges after¬ 
wards heaped on himself by “ the non-combatant critics who 
condemned his parliid use of his victory, and tho want of energy 
which provonted his reaping iho J’ruUs of it in tlio capilAl. Of 
course, therefore, he is not careful to put Uw moral state of h» 
enemy at the lowest; whilst the English writer, with an oy© to 
pictorial effect, made the most of the ugly foatimss which mark 
©very jiauic of a large armed body. The' truth Hes undoubtedly 
somewhuro between the two« And if Johnston issuccessfol inthow- 
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inff that the doMKere of attemotinff the capture of Waahiugtou have luilia, captured Bebli in 1526 A.D., end for the rest of hia 
been underrated hy hie critics, he feilB, in our view, to make good hi* hfo wm actively enraged m pushing hie authoiity pouthwardu. 
caeeastothemexWiepcyofpuahingthepursuitatalltowaxaethaL ljut hia ewdy death four ye^s afterwnrda put nu end for 

City It i» quite true that hie horse were inadeciunto for this; and the time to Mogul asoeudency. Hia eon and wieoesjmr fruunlyiin. 
not'leas true that, a« he sUtea, in&ntry cannot overtake infantry though porBonally hmve, was of an oaev, g|‘ueroua temper, and 
who are detemiui to get away from them. But it by no moans inclined to pleiumre. He had wwerol hroi hors, each erf whom 

follows that it would not have been posslblo to push the Federals at ondonvuurod to set up for hmwelf, and to seize asmuah m ho 

once withiu the iSiS already propaved to cover the capital; or that could, quito hee^Uesa of the wroims inflicted upon their brother, 
they would have certainly stood to these had the pursuit been and of the weaKiieHS to which they reduced the Mogul throne, 
thoroiiglily carried on. Johnston’s real dofouce hero is in the con- Tyrants who Iiave swept from hefore them all probable compelitorj 


duct of his own troops, of whom he says 


to the crown have found in tho case of Ilurndyun a wurrant foi 


They ^ore disorganiml by victoiy more than thosc^, of tl.o UnitM the course they have adopted Oontiimally harassed by bis 
StateAy defeat. 'Hie Jfeuthwn v«.Iiinuicr» liclu-vod that the t.hjeets of th., brothers, Huniaynn was unable to roprosa the revolts ngwnst hie 
. < . .. -1: -...1 u...* i.„,i .,11 n.n^ dvnastv overthrown by Bawjr wjis of Afghan extraO- 


war had been acconii)li*h«l, and that thry lind uehieved nil tii.it their 
country required of them. Mirny theirt'erc, In ignurniu e of their mditary 
obligations, left thn army—nut fo Mum. Home Imsteiied homo to exhibit 
the trophies picked up on the lield. Others loit (lu'ir legiiiienta "iiitliDUt 
ceremony to attend to womuUd friends, fiequeniiy fieeompiiiiymt; them to 
hospitals in distant towns. 

We are sure that these stitemonts, which rest on official reports, 
aro strictly correct, and that exaggi?rated idt'iw of tlio victory 
cost the Confederates more men than tJin Fodcral uriuy Inat by 
defeat. But when all this is stated it bv no iiieiius settles the 


rule. The dynasty overthrown by ihibor was of Afghan extrac¬ 
tion, and now Slier Sluili, a man of that uation, prudent, bold, 
tmterprising, anil misonipuloufl as to the means by which he won 
eucci'ss, defeated fluinayun in two great battles, and drove him 
out of India. 81 iov Shah and his sou by their able adraiuisti’atimi 
lotumod the tliroiie lor their lives during a period of thirtotm 
years. Then came a prnfligjite succesHor, and the way was opened 
ibr the roturn of Huuuiyuu. In 1555 a.d. ho crossed ths Indus, 
dffeiited (he Afghans, utid rocovered the throne bo had lost hftceu 


deteat. But when all tins is stated it by no ineaus settles the allerwards he fell over the pnraiiet 

question in fevour of t)io nuthoro viow, noi- pvoi.ii tlmt n uter^y 

adyanco would not have been tlie v.rv best moiuis^ot elieekmir lor l,„i i,„ i,i. AI.W. ib.m but in.t. over 


,YfT. 1- 1 1 1 ri 4 -Cl. llmmivun wTus succeeded bv his son A Uwr, tluiii but just over 

tblltime tbo^t tendency to disperse wuiel. ol.,,iiy did ii.it uwmf,-st AkbarWa boraal irmiirbot, in tfie iliwt 

ito f MtJ the halt was fairly deelared. It seeuia epute as proKible ^ 

hat the elation ot pursuit uiiylit June supplioil tor the hour he Afahnmed Akhar. Half of this ii;uoe-‘' the (llorv 

;^k of discipline Ae to iho nll.s^ed want ol provisions, tlio ,,f ,|,,, "_nrove.I in the end lo hi-sin,,oihufv imppIieoWo, but 
Federals were hardly in a condition to deieud then- own coiiv.n s Y,n the title of Alihiir (ure.it) even if it had not 

and depots; and their supplies were atosy rule never aliniidsirt. early uiven to idiu. Forluuately tlie yoiiinr uioiumh 

Napoleon, the latest n.,|p.;r o vie ory the world eier saw, neier J 

Blayj^ pursuit lor (his d.i leully, whieh indeed atluch..s imturaily 

1,0 all piirs^int when hiirw^^ not viuiquinbcd. nnd Ihev had found a hcavun-btim gcnmal in Ihn 

fhe whole, of till* story of Hull Kuii is a u o.d, instaic ive I,. ^ corn-chandler naiued llimii, who for a lime 

esson, especially to us who ,m- nu.inlaiuin;,.h,riv,.^^^^m i „„rt’Uehli. Bnirmu 

eors and ol voluntarily ,-uscd uud Ill-trained Mi iti,. It would j ^1,,, 

have ls-en apncelG 8 slessou,hecau.soumm.e,hadit not becu that ^ 

toiulielta has been so ^ood as to reneal llio same sort of ineuleiils wonmled, and lohen prUoner. Baitdni Khan urued the 

,D theso aclioiis 0.1 the Umn for which ho is hlam.ul and a.luure.L J 

aceerdiivtolhepoitical predilcctioiis ol liis .•ritive rather t lau \ ,i,e vonlh, “he is liUlo heller than a dead iiiaii, how 

their lUililary Itaowledce Ibit though we uivelimsaweltcmlliw ,,in I strike him f Iflio had sense and strength left I miylit try 
particular part 0 the hislorv, it is but juat to odd that .rolmslen s 

narrative IS at other points hardly k-a luteres nig, or his defence V'nluuble as were 

ot what he did or elt undone less able. Ills book is truly a most ieci'hf Hairam to the vo.ilhlul Al.hm, the Ministers power 

vahiahie “contribution to the l.mtory of then or. \\e regret 1^ chief agent in re- 

that It 18 inarreil by a controversial and rarping sTint, which, wli.io ,„b,ij,hi„g tlio Mogul throne, hut ho w.is preud and hauglitv, and 
showing thecriticiil powers id the author, lenvts the reader possibly Enemies. ' His „o, 4 r was loo greot for a eiihjcei. and 

more prepossessed iigaiiist linn than the same story would do ii f was not ot a nature to yield lo tho giiidaiice 

told by anyother hand than that of Iho ablecomiiumder who seems highest esteem and gratitude, 

so over-careful ot Ins omi ropuialion. WJien Akhiir was eighteen the .Minister received intimation to 


""7 , .... .......... . ....v , , of flic I'jiitir’—provcfl in tlio end ti> be .>?mguiJU’iv Diappiic.'ibJii, out 

Federals were hardly in a cmdiliou lo deteud tiivir own eoiivin s Y,n the tille of Alihiir (gre.it) even if it had not 

and depots; and their supplies vyere atm.y nite never nliuiidsirt. early given to idm. Forlnuatoly Uie young uionareh 

Napoleon, the latest reaper o vie ory the work ever saw never J 

Blay«l pursuit lor (his d.i leidly, wliieh nideed atlaelms imturaily ,, 


fin (ibl I’ricmitif his fatbidr’s. Thnugli defeated, tho a\fghiins wiw 
not viinquirihed, nnd they had founil a heaven-btiva gcncj-al in the 
person of a Hindu ct>rn-chandler named llimii, who for a iinio 
swept sill botbro him, and occupied ,\gm and Dehli. Buirtim 
Rhun Jirid Ahbar met Kim on the plains of riinioat, where tho 
late of India, has been so often decided, and lil'mu was de- 


...wi-v.... wwivam ... ...V. .. . 1,mice to kill tho pnaontT, and win llui merit ot slaying an inlKle-l. 

aj:eer.l.ivtothepo.t.c,.l pre.lilec,tiQ.is ol liis entire rather t an \ ,i,e voi.lh, “he is liUie belter than a dead iiian, how 

their niililary Itnowledge Ibit though we uivelliusaweltim this ,.„n t strike him f Iflio had sense and strength left I might try 
particniar part 0 the history, it is but just to add that .rolmsleri s 

liarmtiye 18 at other points hardly leys iiiteres lUg, or his defence V'aluable as were 

ot what he did or elt undone less able Ills book is truly a most 3^^ iec'l.f Hairam to tlie vo..lhr,.l Al.hm, the Ministers power 
vahiahie “contrilmtion to the l.mtory of the vv iir. \\e regret ou^^ ^33 ,,^1 ^3^ chief agent in re- 

that It 18 marred by a controyeraial ..ml rarping snir-t, which, wIi.lo ,„b,ij,hi„g tlie Mogul throno, hut ho w.is preud and hauglitv, and 
showing tliecriUcal powers ot the author, lenvts the reader possibly Enemies. ' His „ov 4 r was loo great for a eiihjcei. and 

more prepossessed iHiamst linn than the same story wouM do ii f was not ot a nature to yield lo the giiidaiice 

told by any other hand than that ul Iho able comiiumder who seems 3^ 3,3 highest esteem and gratitude, 

so over-careful ot Ins omi repulalion. ..i^hteen the Mi.ikter received intimation to 

__ _ retire. Fncinii*.-? and injuflicioua friunflij wnrkbd inaai hia wonrnlcti 

fill line's until ho tonic up arnwHo-ainfiL liiHimnslt^r, but, after sbow'iTiff 
AKR-vw 'I'liF rri' VT Afoerr * nhurp Ijatllo nil liis old ability oud courage, ho ivus ruiido pri- 

fioncr auu condnetfd In (’nurt, When he was brought bito the 

A new tnmriation of this Cflibnitt'd work haii iln ])rt'wiic« of the Euipvror tho true nobility of Umj } on ng iiioiiark*K 

iip|)eai’ance ubiioBt fiiniultnncnnriy wnlli a la w volmno of Sir shone forth. Tho recollection of old iiflbctioli and long servicft 
'll. ElHot'fl Hibfory, in which tlio events of tho greater ami moist tpienched the finger excited by the lato rebellion. JIo rcceivfd hia 
impoildint part of the reign of tlie J'liiiperor Akhiii* are nuiTntetl in hdh'.n Minister with every maik of respect, loaded him willigiflSL 

.. i_ti..,.,........u.i.. h _ ...a;,..........4 i»,.a 4-1..._ 


much detail. Tho two boolts I ogi-ther supply aniydo nuittn-lnls for .1 
atudv of tho chavacter and instil 11 Lioiwof this lMnjon.s I'knperor, 1 he 

_c ..11 .1. . Tir..i.1.1_..t: _j . 1 1 


imd ollered him a splendid provision in retiroiuent. But the irreut 
laan’vS pride. h:vd been ttio deeply wt»uuded. and ho e.vprcMftvvl hiisde- 

4._.r- '..,4.1 _.. m _ a_i.__ 


greatest of all thcMahoiumodfin rulor.-'iof India, liisleigiiextended tcrmiuationtoperfofnithopilpTimagHtoMecxyi. Aimploproriaiotiwaa 
firom 1556 to iCo 5 ,coiTespondingcxoctly with that of (^uocriKli/a- niado for his journey, but before b« reached tho coast be was 
both; and not in point of timo only, for it waa in ovciy way tho amasinated by an Afghan, lie loft a son, qnito a child, whom 
most brilliant era in tlie annals of India. The his^tory of this reign ilio Emperor took under his special cftrt> and hronght up. When 
occupies a prominent place in all the ptnreral histories, but it is Ibi.'i cliihl grew up ho showf'd considerable ability, and under his 
derived almost exclusively from tluee coutempor.iry writers—men master’s favuiir ho ro.sG to the dignity his father had held befiire 
of ditieront positions, diameters, and feelings, wlio survoyod the him, nnd becuino Khdn-Khumin^ or promier noble of (be ritato. 
character of tho mouai’ch under various lights, nnd have lianded it i^eft to hi.s own iruidaniMj, Akbar at onoo exhibited that ffistine- 
down to posterity painted in hues more or los.sbright. Nizam-ud- live mark of greatnesM, the choico of able and tittine: officers for 
Dfn, a plain stmjghtforwanl soldier, has written llio liistory of the carrying out his views. 'I’hoiq/h at this time a sincere. Nlihommedtui, 
first tUrrty-oight years of tho reign up to the time of lii.s own ho oilcnded tho bigots of bis religion by the toleration he o.xlendea 
death, in a manly simple stylo. Abd-ul-KAdir, or, as ho is called to his Hindu subjects, by tho alliances ho formed anvmg their 
iVoin his birthplace, B^duni, tulupted this history, interspersing it nobles, and by tho friendship he oxteudod to tlioae who served 
with observations and opinions of his own. He was a literary man him. (Hiieffl wlio at tirst resisted him were defeatod and won over, 
of some ability, and envious of tho prosperity of iiioro fortunate tlioso who hud been hi» oppononta became hia devoted sorvauta; 
authors; bitter against tho Emperor for tlio little patronage he ibey led hia ormioTi lo victories in the field, and to even greater 
bestowed upon him, and ns a bigoted Mahommedan espoclolly triumphs in civil administration. From tho first ho ondearoitfed 
rancorous over the Empror’e wandering from tho fold. Jtaige to piHivo that he was no foroignor, and that bo ruled for the 
portions of these two historians appear in Sir II. Elliot’s volume, interests of no particular ci*e0d or party. Ability and honesty 
The third writer was the Emperor’s frieiid mid Minister, Abu-l wero sure of his favour, whether tho owner of thorn was MiisuV 
Rozl, tho Court historian, whose bulky work, iho Ahbur^m, as raan or Hindu. This conciliatory spirit which he displayed 
yet untranslated, is, very eulogistic, and has Ixien severoly con- towards his Hindu subjects was of tho greatest service to hta 
demnedhy Europe^ for its lulwme flattery. But it is a great throne, and had a powerful influence in the extonsiota and con- 
work, aud ns an Oriental production it hardly deserves the ceiisuro solidiition of his dominions. 

it has received. Whatever may be thought of it, there is no second Akbar was a man x)f grout personal courara and bodily activity. 

S k aa to tho merita itfid value of hia other work, the Ain-i- Jlore than one gallant deed is recorded of him; his endumnoe afr a 
, two books of which out of five liave been translated by pedos^nww shown on many occarions, and the oxtraordimnry 
Mr. BJj^hmann. 1 hia is the greatest and most enduring menu- rapidity of his journeys in tinuis of danger struck his foes with 
meat of Akbar’s reap, and would establish h». title tube nain- amazement and dismay. He was an able soldier in the field, a 
bend amoi^ t^ wisest and greatest of sovereigns hod every other skilful director in a sic^e; ho never met with defeat in battle, and 
jBCoid of hia history been swept sway, never retired baffled from a fortress, although ha had to deal with 

chivairous Baber, after several unsuccessful' attempts upon eomo of the steongest in India. In the early (lart of his reign he 

—- - ...- .. . .. - --- *. had some.hard work in repressing several great nobles who rooellod 

• sdlfl-kdiktorf bf Ah 64 Fad^AUam. Trsnslutrd IVem tl» Orfdtua testrsints imposed upon them by his vigorous Governs 

PsMiioby H.Bloolm»san, M.A., CaliaittaMadfiisah. Vel. I. Oifoutta; merit'. His old foes the Afghans retired eastward and gave him 


gave him 
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many,a severe AtixijCi^lo befoT© he could reckon Renj^al and Orissa 
as his own. In Malwa and in the West he had incessant conflicts 
with tile B^ipdt prin<^. Lower down he conquered Ahmediih4d, 
Surat; imd the dominions of the Kinjjfs of Guzernt. Later on he 
aoqaired the territories of the Mahommedan rulers ol'Ahmodmij^frer. 
On the I^orth he conquered Ooshmire. So that at his death his 
dominions extended from Oashmire and Oandahar on the North to 
the^^eoasts of the Bay of Bengal, to Ahtnednugijer, South, in the 
Beccati; and to the coast of Guserat on the West. One great dis¬ 
aster happened to hie arms, in the same country where his J^nglisli 
successors suffered a dire reverse two centuries and a half after¬ 
wards. His generals led his armies into the inomitaitis of Swat 
against the Yusufzdi Afgh&ns, who encomihjred them in the detiles 
and cut them up with a loss of 8,ooo men. 

In his family relations Akbar was kind and aminbk-. TTis 
younger brother who obiainod Cabul invaded his territories «ind 
showed anything but abrotherly feeling, but,although overpowered, 
bo Was treated with great lenity. Tlis nui-scs and his fo!-t<!r- 
brothers were raised to wealth and dignity, and his own mother 
received from him the greatest veneration. When she died at a 
good old age he was deeply affected, and as an uflectionale son ho 
mscharged the pious duW of placing his own Bhouldt*r to licr hier 
and assisting to bear it ffir some pticcs. lie was not hap]>y in bis 
children. Two of thorn died before him from excesj^ive drinldng, 
and Jah&ngfr, who snCceodod him, and who endeavoured to I'Up- 
plant him in his lifetime, was also an excessive drinker. The 
accounts given of hi,s'potations are almost inriL'lililo, and nothing 
but an iron constitution could liavo saved him from becoming an 
oarly victim to this Vice. 

The Ain~i~Akftari, op Institiito.s of Akbar, now translnti'd nfrosli 
by Mr. JiJochmann, was tren.slated into Pmglish at tlm cio.se of I he 
last century by Gladwin. His version, though very meritorious fur 
the time, was imperfect and often incorrect. The wonder is that 
it was so good as it was, for the work abounds with technicul and 
obscure terms; and in the opinion of native w'riters the styh' is not 
intelligible to the generality of re.'iders witlmut great dilliculty. 
The translation now presented to us exhihits the must caruful 
labour and critical scholarship, and it is illustrated with elaborate 
notes which testify to the wide reading and diligent Kwareh of 
the nulhpr. The work is di>ided into five books, “ and is in fact 
an .\dminlBtTativu Report and tStatistical Return of the Govern¬ 
ment as it was about 1590, Abti -1 Fa/.l'.s ofticial position 

gave him full possession of all the materiaks necessary fur the 
compilation of such a work, and it is evident ili.ii although many 
hands must have worked upon it, the whole wad designed, rnuulded 
uito shape, and revised by one governing spirit;— 

TIio first of Us five hfwkVtreftts of Akbar'.s hoiisohoM and Comt, and »yf 
the Emperor himself, the houl of every departtYinif. . . . 'I'he 'teeond book 
treats of the servants of tltc throne, the military and servieen, amt tlie 
attendants at Court, who-se literarv geniu.s ormiiiii. ;il .‘^kiJl re(viv<‘h u lii'ttrc 
'from the cnoourAgouient of the I'^mp' ror, and mIio in llit'lr futn iclliet a 
brilliant light on Iho Govemment. i'lie Hurd book is cntuclv tlrvotiul to 
it'gultitions for the Jwdioi.al and exerulive dfpartim ntu, thr e.-tabli-fliiiient of 
a new and more pruclieal era, the survey of the laiul, the tribal divi'^iom, 
and the rent-roll of the great finance Mini*ifer (the Hindu Jbija 'J'odai 
MaI), whose name has beeoine proverbial in Imlia. The fourth liook tn-nts 
of the social condition and lilemry .netivity, e.s|)e{ ijillv In pbiloMipliy ami 
law, of the Hindus, who form the bulk of the population, .md inA\boHi* 
polilicul advancement the Emperor saw the guiu.antee of the .''taliility ot hia 
realm. There are also a fuw ch.ipter^ on the foreign invaders of India, on 
distinguished travellers, and on Mahoininedsn saints and the sects to whieh 
they respectively belong. 'I'he lifth liook crmtains the moral senUuceH and 
epigrammulical sayings, obsci-vations, and rules of wisdom of the Emperor, 
whieh Abii-l Fu/l has gathered as the disciple gathers the Kuyings of the 
muster. 

Tho matters relating to the mint and coinage come very early in 
the work. The various ofheora and workmun aro named, their 
duties nxo detailed, and the pay of each is ripocifiod. Tim various 
methods of testing the purity of the motalfe arts tlu;u dcaeribed, next 
tho processes of refining, and then tho mode of extmeting silver 
from gold. All this is dorm in niiuule detail, and illustrative 
drawings are added cichihiting tho variou.s workmen engaged in 
their respedtivo operations. Next comes a description of the \ arioiis 
coins, Spcsci^ng tho shape, weight, value, and legends of each. 
Lastly^ the allowance to made for deterioratjtui of the coinage 
by wear and tear. Every department, both public and public, is 
gone through in the same exhaustive manner. Tho general arrange- 
inenta of the LuperiiU kitchen are described; then follows a list of 
recipes for dishes, and priced lists of the various provisions, pro- 
parations, and fruits, forming a completo price current of the tune. 
The royal stables for elephants, hor^, camels, and other animals 
are passed under review, and the accounts exhibit a minute ac¬ 
quaintance with tlio habits and peculiarities of each. Circum¬ 
stantial particulars are 'given respecting tho gestation of the ele¬ 
phant, wWh can only have been arrived at by many post-mortem 
examinatiobs. The second hook contains tho regulations relating 
to the army in every bmnch, to’ liunting, to amusements, and many 
other snhjects too numerous to notice. W© will only extract a 
notice of the Imperial harem■ 

The large number of women—a vexatious question even for great states¬ 
men—furnished His Mqjesty with an <)pp«irUinity to display his wisdom. . . 
He has made a largo enclosure with line huildiiij^ inside wdiere he ropunes. 
Though there are more than live thousand wumch, he has given to each a 
separate apartment. He has also divided thorn iiito sections, and keeps them 
’ attentive to thoir dutle.<i. Several chaste women have been apysiinted os 
Sttperiptendents om each section, luid one has been selected fi>r the duties of 
writer. Thus, as in the Jinperial offices, everything is here also in profier 
ordOr. *^0 salaries are sutHoiently liberal. 'Not counting the presents 
which His M^flSty must genorously be.stows, tlie women of the higlii rit rank 
leqsive from 1,61:0 to i,oaS ruiiccs per mensem. Some of tho servants have 


from fiftv-oiv to tw^ntv. others from forty to two rnpoes. . . . llio in¬ 
side uf tiio liruvm is gruuded by sober and active women \ the nw-t trnsty 
of Uicni arc idsccd about the apurtinents of His Majesty. Outride of the 
enclosure tho ciimich‘1 mx'- placed, and nt a proper distance there is a frithfUl 
gumtl of Udiput-*, bcvoTid wbiim are the i>orlci*s of the gates, He.'Yldc.s, on 
nil four side's there are guards of noblc^ gutu'dsntcii, uiul other troops accord¬ 
ing to tlicir ranks 

The la:it section of tho present voluiuo contains lists of the 
graiulcos of the Empire, the lenrned men of the time, the poets, 
Mini llm imperial musicians. The list of grandees comprises 415 
Tinble.s, and Mr. Bluidummn has collected from dilleront sources n 
great amount of information respecting them, so that tho list has 
been expandcil into a Jliogrnphical Diclionary and Oomplote Veerago. 
Tlie notices of tho learned men are, from the scarcity of the mate¬ 
rials, much more briof. In the notices of the poets Abii-l Eazl 
has given many specimens, which Mr. JUochmann has translated 
into prose. At the, head of the poets stands Abu -1 FazTs own 
brotluiv Faizi, who is oven uow ropuUid as tho second pool of 
India. In introducing some specimens of his brother’s composition 
tlie author tlius graceliilly refem to thorn:— 

Should leisure jiennit, and my heart turn to uorldly occupjitlOMo, T would 
collect Mime of the e.xcftlleiit wiitingi of tins iinrivnlled author of the age, 
undgatliei with tho eye of n joaloua ciitle, yet with the hand of a fncod, 
home of hi.H ver.'sc.s. Rut now it I"? brutherly love—0 love Avhich doc'u not 
travel iiloTig the road of critical nicety—that commanda inetowiilc down 
some of hia verses. 0 

iMr. Blocliinann has also collected numerous passages relating to 
the religions opinions of Akbar, and this is .'?o curious a matter 
that we propo.so to notice it on a I'utum oecfibion. 

The second volume of tho work will be even more iuteresliiig 
limn the present one, for it xvill contain tho regulations lor the 
judicial and revenue administrsition of tho Empire. The revenue 
.settlement was made under tho direction of the celebrated Hindu 
financier, Riija Todiir Mai. The imiiu* of this Minister is still 
familiar to all concerned in the land revenue of India, and hi.s 
IVniuir Jama, or Settlement Roll, is conlinuiillv referred to as an 
Hulhoritv. We wish Air. Rloehmanu yuod speeil in tho completion 
of his work. 


LIFE OF -TOTIX CEOVVlkS.* 

OT. .lOlTN’S CIIURGir, Manehehter, for one hundred and five 
O years -from it.s ronseeration in 1769 to Alay 1874—knew 
only two rectors. Tlie (irat of the&e, John CIovvob (born 1743, 
dying 1831), wJio ueeiipied tho incumbency sixty-two years, 
is tlic subject of the memoir before us. It is not, however, as a 
minister of the Uhureli of England that it has been thought de- 
airable to rescue his namo from the common lot of oblivion, but 
na an ardent discijde <»f Emanuel Hwedenborg, a IraTislator of hia 
works iiiul exponent of his doclriiu's. It is not easy to uiideratand 
why this endeavour, if iiiiuh* at all, was not made earlier, but wc 
do not pretend to ho in the seeret.s of the liody wlioae interests are 
involved in the puhlicatiou. Small sects mast be excused if they 
make miic.li of well-born adherents, and Mr. Olow/'s, of respectable 
family and highly educated, iviglilh \Vriinj;]eruud Fellow of Trinily, 
well received in society and eomineinoratod by I)e Q.uincey in hia 
recollectioii.s of his boyhood as “ holy, apostolic, the most saint¬ 
like of all human beings I have known through life,” is a namo 
which naturally they would not willingly let die out of their 
annals. Yfd, for want of a c.ipable biographer, there seemed danger 
of this. A certain Mr. IlarnHon, a fellow-disciple, and at tho same 
time a inembi'i’ of Die Sucii-ty of Friends, had indeed collected 
tnaleriala immediacely after Iris death, but modestly left it to 
others to make a pi(duro of his skelch. No personal acquaintance 
of Air. Clowe.-i having offered to do this, the present editor has 
complied with the wish of friends who think the time has come 
when the life and sentimonts of John Clowes will meet with 
candid and thoughtful consideration. 

Wo cannot say that to ouriiolves Mr, Clowos's recorded thoughts 
and utlcrances, apart from his personal presence, c 4 i\tv much 
weight, or seem to deserve the effort made to perpetuate thorn; 
but, as a study, he himself illustrates in a marked manner the unioTj 
that may exist between wild enthusiasm in things spiritual and 
worldly wisdom and tact in teiiipv)ralities~a union also cou- 
^iciious in tho great Itwlcr v)f the sect, Swedenborg ^himself. 
To almost any other man it would not have been easy to hold his 
benefice between the attacks of his orthodox brulher clei^y ou the 
one hand and the provocations of his more eager co-religion¬ 
ists on the other, who were constantly ^urging upon him the 
duty of breaiing away from a Church whus© creed he re- 
udiated. But, whether lie was aware of this influence or not, 
is whole nature recoiled from sinking into the insigniflcance of a 
potty wict with its meeting-house In Great Eastcheap; and he was 
able without a moment’a misgiving I0 reconcile duty, interest, 
and inclination. Bishop Porteua, probably unwillingly •enough— 
for he had recently been engi^ged in a proposal to promote a review 
of the Liturgy and Articles in order to diminish schism and .sepa¬ 
ration—was compelled to summon him to answer chides ajg^inst 
doctrines preached from his pulpit. But he sucObeded in anything 
away difiiculties that were not then uppermost in tho Bishonn 
mind; and so r^resented the Swedenborgian standpoint of Christ 
the only God ” (denying the doctrine of three Persons), as well as 
other points of difi'erence, behaved towards his diocesan with so 
much deference, and caught the moment with such tact wh en the 
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Bishop had had enough of it, that he ms dismissed wUh no other 
censure than a caution to be prudent and circumspect in his con¬ 
duct, for be had enemies; not a very handsome my of puUiiy 
it towards the orthodox party, if the epithet was so applind, 
of which we cannot however he sure. Whatever it was, this 
18 all. to be Cidled ** persecutionthat Mr. Olowes ever re¬ 
ceived for his opinions tiom Ohurchmen. It is asserted indeed 
that many years after this, in 1804, Titt offered him a 
bishopric. It does not do to accept sncli statements without 
investigation; but if the offer was made, it must have been in 
ignorance, and could not possibly have been accepted. The ob¬ 
jections and arguments of thoso who called ujMDn him. to secede 
were still more easily settled; for, “ pondering on the subject 
whether he should resign his cure of souls in order to devote 
himself to the translation of the eight quarto volumes of Sweden¬ 
borg’s Arcana CalftAia^ bo was made sensible of the presence of 
an angelic society from whom there seemed to be an internal com¬ 
munication, “ Do not do it; wo will help you.” That the work 
was done very indifferently, in spite of this assistance, wo are lel't 
to gather elsewhere from the coitor’a own admission; but if the 
angels once told him to keep liis living, nothing more could pro- 
pe^ bo said to dissuade him from it. 

Ijio sudden transition fi-om Clowes a Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity to the Swodenborgian visionaiy is so strange that wo may 
regret that nothing is told of the nature of tlie illness whi<.*h 
bi'oilght it about, lie himself, in an autobiographic notice written 
in the third person, speaks of a ^‘process 01 bitter suffering,” 
of an illness so ahiniiing .as to slop the career of worldly purposes, 
oyertnmiug all his projects 01 human greatness and leaving 
him prostrate in mind and body; but wo can only guess what 
share the mind had in the collapse. It left him willing to 
accept the incumbency of the new parish church of St. .lohu, 
which a year before he had declined as bdow hU pretensions, 
lie certainly seems to have regarded himself as renmrkabln on 
very ainall recorded grounds, “ Perhaps,” ho says, “ no Chris¬ 
tian minister ever entered upon the sacrod duties of his calling 
under eii'cumatanccs more singular, and in sonio rcispocts mort; 
apparently unpropitious, Ilis theological rosearclu's luid been 
very limited, and his religious views were accordingly lery 
imperfect, lie had indeed read the Thirty-nine Articles, and ho 
had perused some of tho more distinguishnd luitlinrs who eii- 
cleavoiir to explain and coniirm that cotle of doctrine, Put this 
was all.” A. man must have a very decided turn for singularity 
who believes himself to he separate and apart from his fellows ou 
these grounds alone. He throw himself into liis studies with 
eneip;}', however, till a glance into Law’s Chrialian iW/rifion 
and a further study of that author led him ti.) the pci u.sal of other 
mystical wiiters. With these ho waa sjitislied till, “visiting a 
gentleman of Liverpool possessed of an ample fortune and loisme, 
ho was introduced ny him to the writings of Swedeiihorg.” 

It WM3 this gentleman, a Mr. Iloughitm, who infunned Clowes 
that John Wesley, when on a visit to him, had, shortly after tho 
death of .Swedenborg, “ declared to him in the most solemn immncr 
that we might burn all the old books of theology, for (lod had sent ,i 
teacher from Heaven, and in the writings of Swedenborg wo might 
loam all that is necessary for ns to know.” We quote this as 
showing how misafe as mediums of information are .all visionary 
enthusiasts. For Wesley's real ojnnion of ISwedenborg may lie 
gathered from his account of liim in tho Arviinian Magazinr for 
1783, quoted by 3 Ir. White, Swedenborgs recent bi’ogranher. 
After gdving an account of tho “llaron's” \i?it to 1 ‘liigland, 
when ho lodged at one 51 r, Brockme.r’s, iu vvlioso house he had 
n violent fever, “'SVesley goes on to relate that in the height 
of this fever, being totally delirious, ho broke from Mr. Hroek- 
mor, ran into the street stoik lualn'd, proclaimed himself the 
Messiah, and rolled himself in the. mire,’^ adding, “ I suppose he 
dates fi'om this time his admission into the society of angels. From 
this time we are undoubtedly h) date that peculiar species of in¬ 
sanity which attended him, with scarce any intermission, to the 
day of his death.” Mr. Clowes did not, however, read the work 
recomnier.ded to him by tliis friend of ample fortune till, in the 
autumn of the same 3‘ear, when 011 a visit to Uio Iright Honourable 
John Smyth, he opened the long-neglectcd vohuue and happened 
to cast his eye upon the term “Divimim Humanum -woixls 
which a few ^ys later threw him into “ a vision of Divine glory 
visible to the ^senses, repeated at intervals, and kindling in hiiu 
an ardent desire to peruse Icrfl Clms/.iania Jieliyio ":— 

The perusal of the Tme Otriilmn IttUffhn^ the last of awedetihorg's worIi». 
wns spwMlily followed by thiil of his treHtise on Ihuem and IleH, the oxjk)- 
sitinnof tlic Books of Wenesis and Kxodua entitled Armna the 

Aj)ocatyptia Itevdata, and tho treatises on the Uivine Lom .and 
Jiioiva and Conjugal Ltm. Tlieco voluminous w^ork.><, with 

other minor tracts by the sanio author, wero sueecsaively read, or rather de¬ 
voured, says tlw autobiograplvcr, and as fun.stiiiiily excited wonder, delight, 
and edification. 

^ Wo nc(?d not teH our renders that many cf Swcvlenbovg’s writings 
tvre anything but eddying to the uninitiated. Homo were indeed 
pronounced by Swedish authority unfit for publication: but there 
is alwayfi a way of getting over such things. To Mr. Clowes 
Swendebrng was the sun, oil other teachers being at best but stars 
and nioour. 

We have gathered that tlm promess of his acquaintance with 
Swedenborg was under distin^i^ed patronage j. it naturally 
follows that the converts hir. Clowes was most aoUcilous to make 
were {dl from the higher blassee of society. He is indeed assumed 
to be the apostle for these circles, for we reatl of a “ gentleman of 


lauded proper^ in Cheshire who distinctly heard in the night ft 
voice saying ‘ Go to Mr. Clowes,* ’* .He writes to & friend in. 

Ln the course of last month 1 spent a ohacming fortnight with mv'frieni 
Mr. 11 ——, who married a sister of lord Derby, and bhth he and llh lady, 
and a numerous family of young ladies and gentlemen, are devout foecivere 
of the New jerustdem. 

The editor does not ventiue to confirm this statement, but owns 
that the effect of his teaching was too much like that of a popular 
sermon; byit it tolls something for charm of manner, and perhaps 
a sort of eloquence, that a strong impression was produced; and ol ’ 
course, unless the name of Swedenborg was given, his hearers may 
not have been at all aware what he was teaching. One of Mr. 
Olowos's correspondents is a widow lady in some way connected 
with the Court, To her bo .writes, 1*809 You do not say 
whether you communicated any of our enlightened author’s works 
to tlm young Frincesses. Perhaps it might not bo prudent; but 
still it appears to mo that their piety nught possibly bo confirmed 
by such communications. I sliall esU^m it as a portictilar &vour to 
Ix) indulged with what further intelligence you may receive on 
this interesting subject.” However daring a man may be in 
the introduction of startling doctrine and new light, tliero is 
no escaping ‘ tho spirit of the age wo live in. Mr. Clowea’s 
loyalty recalls tho day when kings and courts were ahroudod 
in a glory and mystery which ro}altv has since taken pains 
to dispel. His reflections on tho sad condition of Geoige 
III. are of the tritest to our ears, but may , have conveyed to 
thoso he addressed ideas which they would hardly have basordod 
on their own account. “ What you say of tho Jloyal Family,” bo 
writes, “and particularly of the King, is piost affecting, and pre¬ 
sents us with many edifying and important lessons. For how 
convincing is it, that no station here below is exempt from trial 
and troiiblo, and that neither tho bars nor the guards even of a 
pa1ac43 can keep out alHiction.” This tone towards rank falls in with 
the spirit of the founder of the sect. Hwedeuborg had a king 
(Fhnrics XII.) for his patron, and it waa through hia Other's 
persevering importunity tliat the family got ennobled. Hencu the 
title of Baron, so fondly given by his Ibllowers, though we believe 
tho act Of cnnohlemont confers no title, but only a seat in the House 
of Nobles in the Swedish Diet, which consists of 2,000 members, 
r Mr. Clowes's qualities were such as exactly fitted him for the 
double part ho had te play. Ho was e visionary, but with no turn 
for oxtnivngance in conduct. No man has a fine person and manner 
without bt*ing inllnenc<j<l in conduct by them. The gift of pleasing 
tells both wavs. Swedenborg was the reverao of ascetic, and Mr. 
Clowes’s ovvJi uaturo was genial and indulgent. Ho had, it seems, 
in youth neiirly fallen a victim to tho attractions of a lady after¬ 
wards woll known in Scotch literary circles—Mrs. Fletcher, mother 
of I^ady Davy; but found out in good time that she was already 
engaged. For the remainder of his long life ho was content with 
the general good will of the sex, by whom he seems to havo at once 
Iw'cn petted and reverenced. He was the sort of man to receive 
addresses and pre.sentiitions from all parti<‘e. Thus we read on 
the ocfjision of the sect’s nnxiting at HawKstoue, the seat of Sir 
Bichard Hill, on their first annual gathering, that the two youngest 
ladies of tho company presented him with a golden cup and rover 
in commemoration of his translation of the Arcana Calcstia; 
while his parishionora were not behindhand with their testimony 
to his merits, presenting him with his own jiortroit and a tablet by 
Fhixman (also a Hwedenborgian), in which the rector is repreaented 
instructing a group of chil^en. There is one chai'acterwtio of a 
sort which Mr. Clowes, could not escape. The jokes of small sects 
are small, and his are of the smallest. Tho following “einort 
biiUy ” might, we think, have slept the sleep which is the common 
doom of wit. “ This is excellent lea,” said one of tho party to the 
lady who wiia presiding, and who had latidy been Mr. Olowos’s 
companion and housekeeper. “Yes,” said he, giving her*a signi- 
ticant look. “ Mrs. U. makes very good tea—at an ipn.” Then, re- 
collocting that he might bo thought to havo gone t(,x» far, he added, 
“ Aye, and in liei own hoiibc, too.” Nor are they alwa>s as free 
from vulgaiit.y as this iunocunt specimen:— ■ 

I roincniliLT nn lugurnentativ'ii upinstcr^ripe in yfiu%vvho hnil been addicted 
to Culvinisiii, and piu./.ling Jh-imIC by iHpping into JsM'edi'nljorifs works, 
was nuxious to state Inn iK'rplrxitn.-. to Mr. (’lowi“'. Ber voice bring irtcanra 
to him, und t’unseijiii'nlly inaudihlo, another lady, vvlio had his car, kindly' 

inlrvpiiM-d, itifoiming l<un tli/it Miss -wislifdto toil 111m that aho hnd 

bed'll plensod v\ itli the trcflci.w ou ffraven and Jirll until she caine to the 
staU'iiit’nt (hilt lloavcn is iu the human I'orin, and is called the OratalMun, 
'riirniiig iii'.iantlv towjirilw tho imiuircr, ho said, “Ila! .you did not like a 
man, [ Mipiiu^c ? Tills was delivered iu a tenu so comic, and with a look 
so pIuHul and arch, it.s to be quite irresistible. An qncontrojlttblo laugh burst 
from sides. 

'While pving at full length De Quinecy's recoUecUons of Mr, 
Glowea, the editor allows us to gather that in hia estimate of 
character, ns woll as in his fiction of Clowes's extreme age at the 
time of their Liitervicw,l)o Quincey was mistaken. Instead of being 
eighty in 1802, he waa only sixty-nine, and, $0 for from leading the 
life of a hermit, he was open to all the pleasures of society, ll 
is rather an amusing illustration of an onium-eater’s memory to 
find him describing with somewhat tumid eloquence the stiuned 
glass of the library where their last meeting took place, when it 
turns otit tliat the libran never had coloured windows at all. 
Some painted glass had fcon sent to Mr. Clowes by a gratyfrd 
refugee and put into a church window. Its “ grand emblMonrios ” 
vyera in keeping with the venerable figure and saintly coun¬ 
tenance ” which he pictures, and ho saw them not where they w-era, 
but where they ought to havo been, . Still wo think it illiberal ui 
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the editor, after taking ftiU advantage of a record so itn]^itant 
to the present fimie of his subject, to hint that prohaWy Mr. 
Clowes' thought the bookish hoy somewhat of a horo* 


MR. BM 1 T&* 

I T would fare not a little awkwardness to the reviewer if every 
now writer were to hoist his coburs at once and say to 
what sex he halongs. Women, when they take to writing, so often 
affect a masculine style, so often deal with subjects which once 
were left enUiely to men, that it has become no easy matter to 
decide whether an author is male or female. The critic has 
often no help for it but to setUo ’the point at a gue^^s, unlc^ri 
indeed, by a careful avoidance of jffonouns and the use of the 
common term ** anthoi^” ho can escape committing him^’iilf to an 
opinion either way. It would bo very convenient, however, us 
long as this affectation of mystery prevails, if a sluut Act were 
passed to the effect that, in all reviews of books, wherever tho word 
” be” occurs it shall bo understood also to imply “ slie.” Jn the 
case of the novel before us wo uro not a little perplexed on this 
very point. We rather incline to tlio opinion that it is written 
by a lady. As wo have no certainty about the matter, we 
shall nevertheless, out of respect to the rule of llio old 
‘grammarians, assign it to the more wortliy gender. Mr. L. B. 
Walford then haa writhm a story which, though disjigrooable, 
shows nevertheless a good deal of cleverness, riu ro arc too Jiuiny 
bad people and t<.K) many vulgar people to juako it verv pleasant 
reading, though the hero is ii good man and the l]uii)ine becomes a 
good woman. Like most other novels it is a gn^it deal too long, 
for though it is published in two volumes, it could by the printer s 
art very easily have been made to fill three. In point of Englii-h 
it is certainly bettor written than the majority of the stories that 
come before u8,thoujpb the author has his trips in language as well 
as the rest. He wntea in ono place how “ an undercurrent gave a 
depth to the drama,” and in another place how botw wn the hero 
ana the heroine “ had arisen a sudden cloud—a cloud so thundery, 
80 dangerous, so closo at hand that she felt unable to copo with 
it, unless she had support.” “ Tt i.s hard,” we read in Huotbev 
passage, “if a man may not have his phoasanL-shooling lieeause 
the girls are bad style.’’ All writers of tlio present day, from 
the poets downwards or upwards, havo so got hold of tlm word 
“ Bupreiooly ” that we hardly venturo to ohje( i to it. U is, liow- 
©vor, only within the last few years that a \\ue, like the Lady 
Sautironoen of this story, has loved her Imshand supremely. 'I'be 
following paragraph, if not bad stylo like tho girls, is at .dl 
events Imd grtunmar 

The oonMnucnce was, that in most plaww tlie fri/ettes bvaonth were uko* 
gethor laid Uiire; nud that wburu tins was not tho ciho, they w‘. re only 
covered by thin streaks of hair, few find far between, and tli.at fi.ur bring of 
a light aaudy hue, Very dUtinguiiliabJo from tho friimewurk. 

The full title of tho story, ns our readoi’s may have noticed, is 
Mr, Smith; a Fart of Hi Life, We never know a case of a boro 
©f whose life an onually small part was told. Mr. Smith is in¬ 
troduced to the ri«aor as a man of fifty. Of lii.s oarlior years wo 
hear next to nothing, and ho lives so short a while after tho in¬ 
troduction that of his later lifo there is not very much to tell. 
The scone opens in a country village, where a large house has just 
been built and is only waiting for the arriv.'d of its owner, Mr. 
Smith. Of him nothing is known, and great is the disappoint¬ 
ment, nay, even tho indignation, among tho triidcsiuen wlien the 
news spreads that Iiu i.s an old bachelor. I'ho butcher heads 
the clamorous crowd and plajs the part of tlio hiihl Citizen. 

There was rooms in tho house,” he said, “ that ought to havo 
been family rooms. Thiiro was rooms as meant roast beef, and 
there was rooms as luuaiit saddles of mutton and sweetbroads.” 
When Mr. Smith came down to occupy his house, tho butcher re¬ 
commenced his grumbling 

What waH a Mr. Smith to him? ITn didn't want im Mr. Sinitb''. Mr. 
Smith, indeed I ^yhy, the very nnmc Smith had n regular liinnly sinind, 

A Mrs. Smith, a young Smith, the Mins Smiths, Hobby Smith, .lack 
Smitli, Joe Smith, tho Smith’s btibv, nml the Smith’s govenios';), swmotl to 
him only tho proijcr Smith cunnceiion. 

In the villago there wore two si-ts of sisters who play a great part 
in th© story. These wore the three Mii*s Tollotons, who wore 
pretty and eleven’, and tho two Mins ilunts, who wero plain and 
stupid. Tho live girls were alike in this, that they w'ore all 
gifted with a wonderful amount of low cunning ujid unusual 
powers of lying. They wero mo^oo^c^ all ecpially desirous of 
getting married. Their characters arc drawn no doubt with a 
good deal of cleverness, and ono of the five, tho Jioroine, as 
we have said, gets better as tJio story goes on. But clever 
liars like the pretty Miss Tollotons, or stupid liars lilte the 
vulgar Miss Hunts, do not iifibrd the most iiujiroving, or indeed 
th© most pleasant, study, Helen Tolletou, the eldest of the 
three sisters, soon makes up her mind to win Mr. yniith, while 
Mr. and Mrs, Hunt, with oven givater raniiiity, make up thoir 
mind tliut the future Mrs. Smith shall be their daughter 
Maria. With a groat deal of dexterity, the Tolloton girls 
manage to hoodwink Mrs. Hunt and to make her believe that it 
is Maria whom Mr, Smith is ci»urting. He, however, in a grave 
• middle-aged way has been greatly struck with Helen, and is utterly 
unaware of Mis. Hunt’s manoeuvring. As lor Helen, tho more she 

* Mr, Smith; a Part of hia hift. By L. B. Walford. Edinburgh and 
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sees of his simple honourable character the mote she admires H, 
fill at last she grows ashamed of the thoughtless follies of which 
she had been iruilty. There was a wicked Ookmel Aytoun with 
whom, when but seventeen years old, she had gone ftr in flirting 
Ho is one of those unnatuw monetois who happily only exist m 
imaginations that are not quite so wholesome aa mi^t b© wished. 
Years before the story opens he had, “ by his high*©oundin^ name, 
his sparkling uniform, his fair moustache,” won the affections ox 
the lady to whom Mr. JSmith was at the time engaged. He had 
proved a brutal husband, but, for the sake of his ill-used wife, Mr, 
Smith did not brcalc off with him. Tlie Colonel, having robl^i 
liim of bis mistress, went on at cards and billiai’ds to swindle him 
out of his 0101117 -'N 

(ktUmol Avtoiin was r!Mti])nut. II« was not rich, but over and above tho 
nlc.'Lsiirc of having tlu'so rcintorconicut'i to a short purse. It waa a most dc- 
liglitful t)cciipation nf lua talents to lake in tho luau to whom he bore no 
malice. 

It waa charming to bo able to lell Etiimclinc of the last riic ho bad taken 
out of that simpleton—her lamented brJdogrooiii; to wonder how she had 
really not lieeti rather adiaiued of selecting such an iinbeciU*, hrinnlc.ss 
(hough he wjis ; to siipjyose that it might luive iHsen a ca.so of “birds of a 
leaUicr; ” ami then to grin and jeer at her with his Moiling ri*d lips, and bid 
I'l r go and seek ilif society of such a congenial spirit^ for he wiw siik of 
keepinff company with babies out of long cluthes. 

Mr. Tollotou, four yfiam before tho story opens, had taken his 
daughter lloleii to \iril at this inonstor’s house, at the tiiiiH vylien 
Mrs. Aytoun was conliiied by sicknc&s to her room. Though Helen 
acted lory improperly, yet as soon as alio saw th© man’s utter 
wickedness she Jiud iiisi.stcil on her father's taking her horn© at 
once. .Shortly alter Mr. Smith had com© to hia new house and 
was beginning to pay ntterilions to IIcIcti, Colonel Aytoun visits 
in tho neighbourhood. He thinks he has a hold on her juad can 
get her into his power. Sho meets his advance.^ with spirit and 
indignation, and takes the best stop possible by inakiiig an unaslted- 
for confession to Mr. Siiiilli of tho follies of which sh© had been 
guilty in her girlhood. Tie forgives her, and would at once have 
proposed to her had he not thought that it was iiuposeibl© tliat so 
beautiful and 3oung a lady would iuan*y a man of fifty. If Mjt. 
Walford lives till lie has seen perhaps tho double of tho years of 
wliich he cun now bo.'isl, lie will not iiiak© a man of fifty so dilfidciit. 
Lifty for a man, ^\e are reiuly to uiaintain—and he by that time will 
luaiulain too—is not an age wliich is separated by any great gulf 
from youth and heroines. A niiin of fifty, ho should remombor, is 
only reniove.d by ono year from a man of forty-nine, and a man in 
the forties is in the very prime of life. Ilad Mr. Smith been 
si.xty it would have been quite another thing. Mr. Smith tlum, 
in dc.spair of getting that for which he had not tho com'oge to 
ask. leaves Jiis house and sets out ono© more on his travels, 
while Helen, that she may diil’er as widely as possible from her 
lover, sprains her ankle badly and gets confined to her couch. A 
winter luisscs aw"iy and Mr. .Smith returns to Loudon. There he 
meets the wicked Colonel, who had siispoctcd his attachment to 
Helen, and is determined, as he cannot got her for himself, to bhist 
her reputation with her lover. Ho invites him to his house, where 
ho iueet.s Lord Sauffronden luid Captain Woilw'ood, both of whom 
knew Helen. We must her© remark that neither Mr. Smith nor 
two men so lionourablo as t hose art described as having been would 
ever Lave dined with sucli a scoimdrel as the Colonel. But tho 
necessities of tho story, while on tho ono hand they re¬ 
quire that Aytoun should be a monster of iniquity, ou the other 
band demand that lie should be ou terms of intimacy with good 
men. Tho whole account of the dinner party where he tries to 
ruin llelcu’s rcputiitiou is ns outrageous a piece of writing as wc 
have ever come .across. Mr. Smith avows his intention of at one© 
going off and olVering his liand to Helen. H© is accepted, and 
ovc.rylliing would have gone off merrily enough—for Helen, by the 
help of her sprained anklo and her memory of this high-minded 
singlo gentleman, had during his absence become not unworthy of 
him—if the author liail not chosen this very time for introducing a 
fit of apoplexy. Now wc are not prepared to deny that fita play a 
very important part in modern novels. But wlio over read that one 
over luippened to a hero? Fathers, mothers, bachelor uncles, 
maiden .aunts, godmothers as childless us they am rich, all theise 
fall dowm in tits in every novel we pick up, and no one troubles his 
head about them. Jhit if wo know anything of nature—and wo 
ought by this time to know a good deal, considering how many 
hundreds of these moat natural tales wo have read—your hero has 
nothing to fear, but, on tho contraiy, has everything to hoiie, from 
a lit of apoplexy. Air. 8mith, however, contrary to all the rules 
of nature and ait, the very day after ho has been accepted is found 
dead in his room. Th© reason is clear, 'riie author had started 
with the intention of plaguing an old gentleman, who had attained 
the venerable age of fifty, with a giddy young wife. He had, 
however, in tho course of his story, so greatly ifipmroved his 
lieroiuo that when it came to the point ho had not tiiQ heart to 
throw away one so young, so pretty, and now so good, on a man old 
enough to bo her fnther. Mr. Smith accordingly is killed off wito*- 
out tho least remorse, while a daabiag young captain, Philip 
Welhvood, is ready at hand to receive the lady wio had Men made 
by her aged lover so amiable and so good. Philip in procera of 
time becomes Lord Wellwood, and thus the youthful reader is as 
much satisfied ns the elderly reader will bo disgusted. They do 
not, however, forget Mr. Smith 

** Helen,” said her lover one evening in tlie bow window,© fow days before 
their marriage, “ you must try to teach me the lesson you have learnt sineo 
first I knew you. What has miido the difference? For yon ors different, 
you know,” said he, drawing her towards him; “ toll me about it.” 
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“ l^^know once,” «he anwv«ro(l, “ a eimidei, noble, ChrUtian gentlenian 

“ That will do ” said Philip, softly. “ I know. Mr. Sinitb.” j 

There la not a Uttle merit in the etory. It ia a pity, howem, 
that there is so mueh vulgarity villany to outbalauM it. Tho 
I villain is a very dull one, and though the vulgar people ere often 
drawn with a good deal of cleveme«9, wo pet as heartily weary of 
them as we should were we to moot inom in iwl life. Wo have 
> little doubt that if Mr. Walford will make oa careful a stiuly of 
pleasant people as he has of those who arc disagroenhlo, he will 
succeed in writing a pleasant boob. 


BUIST’8 MANUAL OF nillD-KKEriNG.* 

T rrKRE is a stojy of a ouratc in «m out-of-tlio.-wny parisli who, 
not b(ung able to afford a wife, wavered h.M wo('ii a do;' :ui(l a 
pupil for u companion. Tliough the lalli-r iniglit pay, Uk* r«rj u*r 
was more certain to he docile and soeiuhie. The Hinno recoiu- 
mendation might perhaps bo urged upon eiditury b.icludovs jnnl 
maiden ladies on behalf of the canarv and its KHli jjiid Ivin; 
for to a temperament in the lughc.st d«‘gree given tv^ .sooi ibility 
it n<lds a tcachablcnesa wliich would stem to be limited only 
hv the amount of kindness and attention bestowed on it. The 
old sjiw of ‘‘a bird that can siiv^ and weii’t sing” ju’oeeed.s 
dearly upon a mi9a})prehensioti of the way to |^'t at the liird- 
hcart, and to unlock llie rich stores of its natural nuisic ; and llm 
volume Iwforo us, writlcii by an amateur biid-fancicr whoso i'\pe- 
rienco is wholly in favour iif care, kindness, and liberalitv in the 
liwping and reai'ing of domesticated soiig-binlh. mijilit 1u have the 
olllict of reducing tho mortality in x’Oges, find of jniilliplylug 
iho Hood of unforced song in the sunny Avindows of town and 
country houses. 

Tho common method of hirdkeepitig is' the “ happv-go- 
lueky” method, which lets tho dolicately oiyani/ed, seiifiltlvo, 
imtty, and dandy littlo creature strugglu as he^t it may Avith 
the filth, disease, starvation, and neglect AvJiieh .are its natural 
antipathies; whereas the secret <d‘ success in this ait is “ to make 
j'our tiny proUyh^s simple existence such a biMindles.s <lv;ligliL that 
it appears to have learnt the secret of perpetual motlv)ii a.s well as 
that of endless song.” And although iu thest* pages u .•'uHieient 
number of auccdotc.s are told 1>o prove Ih -l hnd nature can he 
wayward, and the personal cliaracteristic.'^ of feathered hipc'ds 
quite as diverse us those of the ‘‘animal hipes implunie,” Ae.t 
it is also estahlished beyond a difuht th.at there i.s no limit to the 
affection,attachment, and docility oft he caged songbird whoso health 
and happiness are pi'opcrlylvjoked after. l'n>t and loreiuost tlio iiullior 
insists on cloanlinc.ss, to secure Avhicli end ho i.s in laA our of roomy 
square cages, to lie thoroughly washed and cleanser]—bare, tray, 
roof, perches—at least twice a week, and, if it may be, every other 
day; fresh sand to be given eacdi lime, and clean perches, AA^ater foun¬ 
tains, and full mottsuro of aw'd every morning. To these directions add 
frcquentopportunilics of a bath all the year round, tuking off tho chill 
in Aviutcj', lest a sudden check should on a sudden arrest a circula¬ 
tion so fitful and delicate that tho nuTO reversal of tho bird's posi¬ 
tion, if j'Oii remove it in a hurry from its cage, Avill fatally affect 
the action of tho heart. (Jan Lion should he oh.served, too, to make 
everything dry and snug when ihti batli is over, as cold, no les.s 
lluin fright or neglect, is a frequent cause of bird-diseases. It 
will have been seen by this time that tho merti schoolboy wdiiin of 
owning a pet, without dedicating yourself to its daily and hourly 
tendance, is certain, sooner or later, l<i t(5nuiuato in birdie's being 
laid out stiff, stark, and luslreless in the domicile over which so 
many parleys took place Avith tho ironmonger. Apropos of tho 
cage, % the way, we are lulvised unliesilatiugly to havo nothing 
to stiy to any except the German metallic enamelled cage, tho 
superiority of which to such as are of English manufacture consists 
in the fact of the colour being exposed to tlie chemical action of 
heat, not hand-pninled, hut enamelled into the metal, so that the 
paint in which arsenic is often the colouring matter emplo) gd is 
not liable to bo pecked off and eaten bv ibo bird inaidti the cage. 
In such a cage it ia equally imjvmsible timt death should ujipnuw’h 
the bird in the shape of a erdigrLs, innocently mistaken for green 
food, as not unfrequently happens when the cage is a handsome brass- 
wired construction, imitative of a SAvisa cottage or a Chinese^ pagoda. 
Cogent nrgumenta are adduced for prefernng to such fantastic 
shapes tho square and unornamental cage, ns mow conducive to 
health and happiness as well as to the display of the inmates; and in 
the carefully written appendix, which is furnished with illustmtive 
diagrams, it is shown how such a cage may he so built ns t o admit 
of being token to pieces and reversed or roaiTangwi according to 
ciicantstaoceB, at the cost of five guineas. If tho ironmonger de¬ 
clines the order, says our author, you can do it yourself by follow- 
ii% his simple directions. 

, It might bo thought that little need ho said as to tho best 
ntuation of a birdcage, as every one must have soon how a bird’s 
vdeo and plumage aro improved by suftlciHut sunlight. Indeed 
the best situation fijr the ordinary cago as well aa for the bree<ling- 
cage is, in summer, h^h up in a sunnv window, with sufficient air, 
hut out of the reach of cats and of draughts. There is, however, 
such a thing as too much sun, as when a bird cage is hung against 
a “ red-hot brick wall ”; and, on the odier hand, in wSiter tho 
window is the worst of all places for Dickywoo thrives best 


then against an itmor wall, in a room warmed by abright fli© and 
by human companionship. It seonis to be a clmr rule that 
extremes of boat or cold are tho bird’e bane, and an. oqnablo 
toinperaturo its aafog^iard. In tho important matter of f^ our 
author strictly foroids all those mc«.se9 of cako, biscuits, and 
broad and butter wherewith on ill-judgcct fondness is apt to ruin 
tho domesticated bird’s digestion. Seeds, in liberal allowance and 
iu handy vessels, square or circular, but net less than tAvo inches 
deep and an inch and a half across, and fre^tk green food, should be 
the stapk^ of the bird’s diet. TIio bird’s ndo of what to wit and 
what to avoid is r<*gulatod by an eyo to digestion and due action 
of tho functions of tho stomach, so that whilst canaiy, rape, hemp, 
and .Michliko sooJf', and pbintain, cliickweed, grouBdaol (in this 
order) are most Avlud(*s<uue, tho acidity of stone-fruits, tlw rind of 
npidos and pears, tind the occurrence of decayed matter in water- 
crcKft, cabbage, and bttnee leaves (Avhich the birds Ukc if young 
and fresh) aro apt to bring about death tlirongh dyspepsia and 
diarrhten. Oofirsc red sand is said to bo tho best digestive, and 
Avhich fanciers recommend as cimirivo of high feeding, has 
in our author's exporionco proved anything butsuccreseful. Except 
as a bonne bourbe, and an occasional luxury, .sugar is not to be 
recommendt'd, ciudainly not ns a mako-up forneglwt of regular and 
Avli(d('winie food. And k^nst of all is raw meal to lx*, commendi^d, 
its li'iidciicy being to make a bird siivngo and qiiairelsomo 

1 oinv rElites tlu' InnM’arn.ii'r] gave a rjuinvy to a poor wcHiiau, cxcesi- 
vi\« ly totul 111'fiiiim.’il'.. In a mIhivI (iino it wh.>< hroughl Iwk with a raqu<;«r 
lu Ih‘ tdlil wJiiU ronlil lie tin* tiiatter with liiin, ns lluj bird had always re- 
ci-hi‘<l i>l(')itv to fjil.'' I MKiuircd :in to tliu iU-mih eoiaprising this Twenty, 
;ai<l iiilurnu-d, “Oh, i-vorytliiiig wot 1 eats iiiysvlf; yrstorday nif had 
(MiiiitN and tnriii])di)|)S ” !) ; “to-day a shred of l)oefsteak, and 

hrcafl ;(nd loittor (o hi*. (i;a ; find ho alt* it IwaiJtlMd. Iii* did." Cooked chop, 
miiu td veal, rnw href, all nnd sundry found tlu’ir \A*ny to tho canttTy''K 
gizzimi, gieafly to his tniiporal deleetaiitui,and—ul(iiitatede>troctlDii 1 *ln 
>.1101 1 , the Ijinrtit'cuJiie a prey to red miles, aoreh, had tuMiUlt, and wow; 
Iviiiper. 

Tlio criteria of hcnlth—a general brightness of plumage, eyes, 
beuk, and legs—are fully discinised in a long and Interostiug clmp- 
ler, Avhich Asithiil snggesis specifies for tlie diaooses to which eftuary 
fie.sh is lieir. A rusty nail is a famous tonic, if dropped into tho 
drinking fountain, and camphor supplies an exceuont cordial. 
Cnstnr-oil on a spi.umful of linseed, or drojiped on the infiamod 
port, is good for inllamniation, and change of air, scene, and cage 
(dfeet ns wonderful recoveries in tho bird world as in the case of 
himmn invalids. Ihit tlte SAithor eloavly thinks that pTOToniion ia 
belliT limn cure, nnd quite as easily brought into play by the 
lirniUNd nunib*‘r of persons who approach birdkeoping with proper 
idoHft of its r‘^>ponsibililies. In tlio list of the,so regard tn nleau- 
liiiess, good food, fresh air, nnd plenty of sunlight cornea first and 
foremost. Whore these aro considered, there need be no “red 
mites,” a plague which has taxed the inv ention of all tho profes- 
sion.il bird-liiiu:ii>ra to cure, and which, onct> prosont, requires to 
be literally stamped out. ISie “ red mite ’’ is a tiny parasite, 
something liko the small spider called a money-spinner, and it is 
ongondered by a dirty cage, stale fooil, impure water, and a lack of 
siiificieut eoHi so wind. Once generated, they soon “ eat up ” a bird, 
and a.*? they hide all day,it requires slrataguJii to delect tlieir presence., 
A wliito cloth thrown over tho cage at night AvilJ, on a sudden 
shining of n light in the darkness, reveal a number of Hying dots. 
Impregnate this cloth with camphor, and place the cage in a fiaiv’essel 
of water, and the mites will prefer drowning to the smell of the- 
Cdiuphor. A solution of quassia chips is a more ticklish experiment, 
and so is the vermin-powder which some fanciers reconmend. A 
chge once infosti^d should at onco bo destroyed, or, as tiio next 
best thing, plunged in strongly camphorized water. But, as h^ 
been already said, the evil should not have been allowed to get a 
footing. As to health and distsase in cage-birds, the author doea 
not note what wo learn elsewhere from l>r. Brehm, that some 
perfumes are so injurious to canaries that the presence of an Orchia 
bifolia in a nK)iu occupied by thnie of them fur a single night resulted 
in the death of two, the females. Ufforo morning. 

Tho account of the mysieries of profitable breeding is very 
curious, iu tli.at it involves the rule of contraries in the selection of 
p.'Trciita, e.ff. tAvo rich-coloured canaries producelight-hued offspring; 
meoly parents have white young; and, when the parents are ^th 
crested, the chicks will bo all Tlie belief that if a bird loses 

Hs male it Avill not pair again that year is more nTmantic than 
true. A Btibstitiite,iuourauthur’8 experience, is frequently accepted 
in a very few days. Essentials to succoss in breeding aro 
ventilation, sunlight, quiet, end privacy, and it is best not to pair 
more than a couple nt a time in one place, rollowing the advice 
of the volume before us, there is no reason why an amateur should 
not attain much tho same assurance of successful breeding m the 
Germans in the region of the Hartz loountaius, who are as famous 
for the healthy broods as for the splendid voices of thmr 

canaries. From them probably has been borrowed hint, 

allinned by experience, that a large number of pain cf birds 

in the same room onswers better in breeding than a couple 

of pairs. In the latUtr case rivalry and jealousy create disturb 
anre and disappointiiumt. In the former there ii imety in nomhers. 
Even in a single pair there is often a divided will. Wo read in 
p. 78 of a canary Penelope which unravelled everv night the nest 
that her provident mate took such pains in buikfing up by day; 
and what made this the more curious was that this hen was not 
the loss a devoted mother. From the chajiter vm personal chnrac- 
teristici we should gather that cage birds are curioudy freakish 
and fomriful. One Cock, for instance, is a confirmed hermit, happy 
in his own society, but churlish in that of his kind, and especially 


* Siftli: Ihh Cagt$ aaM their Keep. A Practical Manqal of Birdokeep- 
lag and Bird-rearing. By IL A Buiat. London ; MaCiu#ui & Oq. 1874. 
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averse the fascinations of the canary belloj Crestio, although she 
ifl described as an angel of canary charms and graces.'’ But this 
bird must Imve had his “ mollia tempora iindi,” for wo read in 
p. 8^ of a ton of his whose character was just the itjverse, and 
whose liveliness was (^uite irrepressdblo. A pretty history is given 
of another ca^ry which the author brought up by hand from a 
week old, which became nn inseparable ally to its mistress, was 
fond of prancing nn the piano keys, know when it liad done wrong, 
and possessed nn instinct very little different from reflection and 
thought. But this bird lacked the hump of locality, ami hecauso 
unable to distinguish the hack of the house from the froni, 
wandered away from homo the woods, whi>ro, us lie was only 
half a canary, he may still bo living happily amidst his linnet 
cousins. 

In the course of this pleasant voliimothn amatmir may got soino 
capital hints on the purchase of canaries (IWlgiun, Gifioi, fn/ard, 
Oinnamon, 01 London Fancy),and on the clioico of fon i-n birds - 
among which the most prppo-*se=dng arw the Wu.vhill uml Siilre 
birds. It appears tluit the canaries take kii.illy L-iiuugli l«) llu ^t 
interlopers. But by far the most intere-ting t'^pic. oji which we li:i\ o 
not^ot touched, is that which relates to the training mid tciicliing. 
Many readers havo seen performing canaries at WcImIj ami Mn^disli 
watering-places which cun pull a trigger, dunn- on n tighi-iupc, 
and emulate Blondin in the wheelbarrow triclr. These italic lanU 
can also be taught almost every phase of jinituli\c Jmrmony. Are 
we then to believe the prolesialions of tla-ir itinerant .-liow men, 
that they have been trained simply by the rule of love ? 'l lu' 
author implies a contrary belief ih the pint me (Inmn t)f tM s 
scorched by red-hot needles to malic Tiick i .s-ongHler by night us 
well as tlayj of hearing stunned as ihe price of skill in pixlol- 
firing; and of fllondius and danscucies educated in c;i;:i‘s litlcd 
with red-hot perches during lesson-time. We would Jiiin hope 
that, even if there has beim resort to sucli grutnitoiLs cruelly, tin* 
fact amply brought out in these* pages, that kindness pays I'ar 
letter, and accompliahea more satistactory results holh in the liinl 
concerts and in the hird-nmvUet, will luivo its due weiglit 
W'ith professional fanciers and trainers. By cenllene^^> of band, 
voice, and step you can leiicli the pet hird anything, esju- 
ciolly if you begin with it young, and have Uki-n pulus to selecl a 
good voice, wit, capacity, and constitution. And tln've is souu;- 
thing moreover in appealing not only to Dm principle of imitation, 
but also to that of “payment for results.” Witness LVchstciu’s 
Iwo pet birda:— 

One wafl un idle little vngiiliond allowed to roam out of lil-* ouje as ofuai as 
he felt inclined. The oDicr lived I'himioil to a • l <. I, .aml uas traiiu'd lo 
procure ita fwal by u h-vcv piVHxal with its foot. ('m .i v ulain day llci lidt in 
forgot to supply seed to thctbimrr.aml Avasgreaiiy iiiimited to .i i tin- un¬ 
educated bird, inspired by hmigi-i', perrh on Jm rival’s tiou^h, htt tl • lid 
with his claw, as he had seen the lattia-do, and lake a lieaity bieaki.i^t. 

Necesaity had boon hero the- mother of iiivontiori; ami no doubt 
bird wits os well as bird voices arc siisccplible of fur morn culti¬ 
vation by the fair means .suggested in Die boi))c lx'ti.u-e us thun 
by the foul means which arc sim])ly another cxpivsoion lor friiiDo.'ss 
torture. 


FUKNCIl r.ITKIlATl'HF.. 

T he second volume, of M. Jules Simon's work contains Dio 
history of the (loveruiuont which sprang from the cfita«tvoplm 
of SeplomTOr 1870 * ; it is divided into lour books, and is wriiteii 
in a calm and dispassionate stvle. Tim author points out with 
siilHcient accuracy tbo nrincipal faults of Dm Imperinl system, but 
at tho saniR time ho does justice to Die good qualities of Napo¬ 
leon in.; and it will no doubt surprise m:my readers to see a l\e- 
puhlicaii my of tho late Emperor, “ cet homnie, qui a perdu son 
pays, aimait son pays.” Of course M. Jules .Simon believes fliat 
the mtiire well-being of Franco depends on the cori'>iolidiiDonof Dm 
Kcpublic, and that universal sullVage is llm panacea of modern 
society. It must ho reinemborcd, however, that the Coimuuni.sls, 
♦Socialists, and Terrorists whom he denounces so severely assert 
with equal confidence that they, and they alone, re})icseut tbo 
|K)litical rigiinc of the niimtecuth century. 

M. I’Abbd llaboisBon's eonclnsions are diftinetrically opposed to 
those of M. Jules Simon. ]f Do Maisiro and Viscount de Doiiald 
could easily find arguments for tlieir theories of gdvernment in Dm 
tragic progressof tho early ]levolnti<»n, the course of French liietory 
«ince 1815 has hronjjbt a ma.^s of startling facts in support of 
writers who are disposed to endorse the view.s so eloquently main¬ 
tained in the iSbiVm ih ami the Utfinlatim 

primiiive. M. Baboisson is one of these writers t; struck by the 
hopeloBS condition of France, and by tho anxiety which he sees 
prevailing everywhere, heondc-mours to ascertain the cause of this 
molanchwy disorganization, and to point out tho remedy. Even 
acknowledged champions of the llevolutionary school, such as 
Proud'hon and Pierre Leroux, have, long since expressed their 
opinion that France is shut up, politically, in a circle from which 
it must find an issue if it would remain the pioneer of thought and 
progress; nay more, that it is tho blind and senseless fanaticism 
for Jean-Jacques Konsseau’s syshmi wliinh has produced all tho 
evil. Thus armed with oTnections which ho has boivowed from 
the arsenal of democracy, M. Ibiboissou recommends a speedy 
return to tho old traditions of Prance, and advocaUis with much 

* Souvenirs du 4 SeptenU/n: te gouvernenuut de la defense natioRole. Par 
J. Simon. Paris: L^vy. 

t he pouvoir: se$ oripineo^ etc. Par M. TabUd Kaboisaon. Paris: 
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talent and uuquestionnhle fervour the cause of a Ijogitimist Resto¬ 
ration. 

After having described in a clear and popular manner the state 
of public instruction in flcrmany, England, and the United States 
of North America, M. llippeau takes us to Italy.* Circumfitaucca 
have enabled him to enjoy familiar intercxiurso with the most, 
eminent statesmen and writers of that country, and to obtain fromjt 
them the materials of the present volume. The introduction 
which ho has iircfixed to his report gives us some interesting 
details oa to tho etlbrls made by the Ibilians to bring about tho,^ 
polilic^d unity of tlieir cuuntiy, and to create an ollicieni sys- 
Icm of public instiuctiun. As M. llippeiiu apil^y romarks, wo 
, 4 uml(l never forget how dillicult it is to sliake oil the traditions 
of tlio past, and there is no doubt that in Italy tho pr<ihleiu 
v\:is peculiarly arduous. The tusk, however, was undertaken 
by men who were detennined to bring it to a satisfactory 
i.HSiie, and Die results obtained havo abundantly justified tlieir 
('iroi'l,«. ^l. Jlippeau's vulumo is virtually a blue-book; it 

embraces every kind of instruction, from tho elemoiilary teaching 
^'ivcii in wliiit wo should call National Schools to University 
hvtiiros of Dio highest kind, mid tho author has likewise enabled 
us to compare tin* reformed system now prevailing throughout 
lUtly with the old r.iiitino which existed when all these nuillera 
Were subject to tho immeilialo intluenco of Dm Holy Si-e. 

It is merely by way of cuntra.st that wo pass from ]\ 1 . Ilippeau 
to M. CliiirU ‘3 Lonamiiv I‘; for assuredly'the loa.st strait-laced of 
teachers wonhl scavcely place 011 the list of scliool-books u selecUou 
from the r-rciich ii()veli.>ts of tho (*ightcentli cciiturv. Wlien . 
wo leiuember that .Marmonlel entitled his tales ContiS morniLi, we 
may well question Dm morality, not to say the decency, of works 
of ticDon whicli dhl not put forlli any pretorKsions to that epithet. 

*It i.s impossiblt', Imwever; It) ignore a style of literature essontially 
I’l'encli ill its character, and which is associated with the nnim-s of 
Montesquieu, \'oltHire, Jiiimiltun, and (hiyliis; agallery of portraihs 
opening with Giiillriunm do Uorris could not be deemed complete 
if it (lid not include Ifiderol, and tlm Btudenls of lileratuio who 
liavo looked iiiio I’aiitagruel are quite propiu'cd to enjoy llio 
hifrin rii'nul. M. Lduandre’s preiiico gives n very good view 

of the liUraliirc of fiction a hundred years ago. in tlm.re diivs 
of ardent ]H)h*mie.s and of revolutionary fervour, every kind of 
writing was turned into a weapon against tlm old order of things, 
and even tlm doetniies of tho economists formed tho .subject of 
a novel. It has lung been the fariiiou I0 laugh at the so-called 
liistorienl romances of La ('alpreiu'do and Mile, de Seiidery; but 
we have no he'^il.ition in saving that they deserved tho appellation 
nnieh more than Marmontid’s lU-liwi/r and Eloviaii's (lunzulrr. 
do Cordoiie. M. Loiiaudre, will be found an excellent guide to tliis 
lavrago of deehmiatory rubbish, and his critiquc.s may bo recom- 
nmiided to tile courngoous and venturesome reader who, having 
plenty of spare time, wishes to see lor himself how historical 
I'liaraclers can he mmle to speak like the hnhifuh of tho C'afd 
i’l'ocope or the irieiuts of Mme. dii Deflhiid. An to what may 
he di'sigiiiited as the novel.s of veal life, we .should .strongly ndiiso 
onr readers to bo .siDslied with tho e.xiiMct.s given by M, Lotiaudre; 
Diev will find enougli to convince them that further ime.sLigalion 
would sciiriicly bo expedient. 

M. Voucher's monogiajih on Cowper is, we boliovo, the expansion 
of an essay written for tlm doctor's dcgi*ee.l M. Md/ieres and 
]\r. Saint o-Ijciivo had already shown that thoro are Frenchmen 
capable of enjoying tho quiet beautios of tho author of ‘‘ Tho 
Task”; but tlieir notices of (jowper do not pretend to bo any¬ 
thing move Dian brief literary whilst M. Boucher 

gives U.S the biography of the poet, and an account not only oi 
Ills poetry, but ol hi,s coiTcspondonco. lie appreciates with much 
accuracy tho genius of 11 writer who.so great merit ia to have 
deliveix'd art from the fetters vvhicli the rhyniostors of tho school 
of Pope had cast around it. Cowper, studied by himself and in¬ 
dependently of any comparison, will striku tho unprejudiced 
reader as an admirable poet; how much more if wo ojion his 
works after reading Jlayley, or even Beattie I Nor must we 
leave uumeiitioned tlmso diuice 8peciiueii.s of epistolary chit-chat 
w'hich, whilst they throw so much liglit upon his eharucter, havo 
Pecurod lor him a ilistinguislied place on tho roll of J^luglish 
prose-writers. M. Sainte-jicuvo had already introduced Cowper 
to the notice of readers on tho other side of tho Channel, «nd 
M. Boucher's excellent little volume cannot fail to increase his 
popularity in Franco. 

M. Ihuil Albert's locturc.s§ on.tbo oigbleenth century ore a 
cri'ditable summaiy,liut nothing more, and we havo so ofUm hoard 
or read eulogies of Voltaire, Hoiisseaii, Diderot, and tbo Encyclo- 
pddistes, that tho subject is xvorn threadbare. Saint-Pion-e obtains 
in this volume move attention than is generally bestowed upon 
him, and his polyeymnUe is carefully analysed. Tho conclusion 
which most pcuplo will draw from A[. Albert's volume, as well 
as from others on tho same topic, is that, although reforms were 
unquestionably necessary in 1789, the men who advocated them , 
were seldom those whose mor^ character best qualified thorn for •' 
the oflice. Our author talla a good deal about Voltaire's aennil/ilitS 
and his clTorts on behalf of toleration; but he does npt add that 

• L'in8irvctio7t ptdtliipte en iiaUr. Uar C. Hippeau. ' I’aris: Didicr. 

f C/ufs-ifituvre (ks conteurs frangais. XVUls siwk. Tar Charles 
Louoiulro. Puiis: Cliarpentier. 
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;he ftdveiaaiy of Frdron, Lo Franc de Pompiffnan, and GuotWe, 
I'ras hitnself Ihe moat intolerant and spiteful of uiortola, and that 
le never hedtated to tell downright lies if he could advice hia 
iiirposo by doing so. It is very wwl to say that the (itt^otre 
9 a tedious compilation, and perhaps no one will take the double 
io| verify M. Albert’s criticism; but those who feel incnnod to do 
JO cannot fitil to observe that h'l^ron as a journalist was infinitely 
iuuerior to the author of the JDicliomaire pMosophique. 

>,The history of religious ideas in Germany from licssing to 
Strauss is so extensive a theme that in the space oi three octavo 
i/^olumes it is hardly possible to give more than a simple sketch 
3 f it. As a sketch, however, M. Liclitenbergor’s work * * * § deserves 
to be studied, and it will be found nn cxcolleui guido for sijoli‘rits 
who wish to have the principal landmarks pointed out to ihem 
before they proceed further. M. Liclitenbi’rger divides his subject 
into throe distinct periods, respectively identified with the names 
jf Lessing, Schleienujich<^r, and Strauss; ho borrows from bio- 
.^rapbies, letters, and memoirs^ details which enliven the dry state¬ 
ments of theological and inotaphyaical subtleties, while they help at 
the same time to explain them. Ho write.s as a champion of 
orthodox doctrines, but nevertheless with creditable impartiality 
and moderation. 

Philosophy and religion fonii likewise the siib'iL-ct of M. Klopp’s 
new and interesting volumc.-f Jt is well known tliat llm pub- 
licatiou of the complete works of I^cibnitz has for suino time past 
been going on; the extensive cont'spondcinco carried on by tlie 
philosopher is not the least important feature in tliis uruh'rt.iking, 
iiid it is well calculated to excite iho curuihity cvi-n of readers 
who do not care much about philosojdiy. Wo think, tl/crefoiv, 
that M. Klopp has judged wisely in printing in a separate form 
the letters of Ijoibuitz, and we arc glad to welcomo this first 
instfthneut of a colluctioji whicli is to compristj three luindsoino 
volumes. A large part of it is already kno^^u, for it consists of 
the series of letU‘r.s addressed to iios.suet on the po'^sibilily of a 
reconciliation between the Catholic and file Pridestunt Clmrchcs. 
In addition to these documents, ]\1. Klopp has been ably to dis¬ 
cover a second set of despatches rel'orring to the political conduct 
uf the Flectivrts Sophia of lirmiswiok-Jjuncbourg, and to her rights 
as preaiuuplive heiress of the Crowns uf Great Lrilain and Leland. 
Thus it will bo soon that the work has special inUo'eht for Knglish 
readers. M. Klopp hu.s pveli.vml to it an introduction evidaining 
the characti'r of the IViiiccss, and showing tho y of »uranging 

all the letters according to a strictly chrouohjgical order. A 
portrait of the Klee-lress is ad«lod, and a copious alphabetical 
imlox terminates the book. 

Tho five articles collected ])y IM. Jules Soury in hismjw volumef 
have nothing in particular to recommend them, aixl might have 
passed away altogothor unnoticed but for Ibo high-sounilrng ami 
ambitious preface which accompanies them. Wo can scarcely 
imagine a grander flourish of trumpets to announce a Ireatiso on 
tho history of civilization in gimeralthan the one wliich introducca 
to our acquaintance the Heliu of Tibullus, Mine, do Iknnpiidour, 
Mme. Rdcjimier, and tho daughters of Louis XV. IM. -Soury, who 
profcflsoa himselfadisciploofAlessrd.lloiIjenSpiuiceT/rainejVVumlt, 
and Hartmann, considers tliat in course of time tho world 
will appear to all imprejudiced pmsons as a vast system of forces, 
and that intellectual phenomena will bo regarded as the jvsiilts ot 
tho laws of mechanics. Mme. do Toiupadour and IMme. do Caylus I 
are, we grant, capital illustration.s of a system whieli ends in the j 
grossest materialism; but Mme. lU^cainier might ]>erhap8 claim i 
Sic binietit of an exception. M. hJoiiry complain.s souiowhere that 
vulgarity is speedily becoming the law of society; and by way of 
consolation he dir-'Cts us to tho Huddlm (yhiluimiuii, and invites us 
to embrace tho doctrine of amiiliilatioii. The only .solaco we can 
And in this view is that it will make short work of M. Soury ’b 
30-callod MndeA de psj/cholot/ie, 

M. Kdouitrd do Barthulemy has made excellent use of the 
numerous docuniciita he lias lx*en enabled to consult, including the 
manuscript papers of the UlTiirchioness do Ihilleroy, tho arcTiivca 
of tho Court of MoJeiiu, and the rich collcctiong so jealously 
preserved at tlie French Foreign Office. Assisted by these sources 
uf information, and having also wiihin his rtiach the oudless 
memoira and autobiogi-aphies compost'd during the last century, 
he has written a couple of excellent volumes ou the daughters of 
tho Regent Duke of Orleans. § Amongst those ladies ono alone 
had hitherto received some degree of ntteiition from persons who 
are fond of historical ciuiosities; it was tlio notorious Duchess of 
Berry, and we do not think we are calumniating any one when we 
say that tho scandal of Louiee-Elizabetli-Marie d’Orl6anB’s life was 
tho chief cause of the postliumous celebrity she obtained. M. 
Arsine Ilousiiye is among the chief offenders in this matter; 
according to niin vice is hardly vice when it is seasoned 
with wit and concealed under a chaplet of flowers. M. de 
Borthdlemy does not think so, and the chapter ho has dedicated 
to tho life of tho Ducheas of Berry is not calculated to create a 
spurious interest in her behalf. The other sisters, itnie. de Valois, 
Abbess of Ohelles, tho Queen of Spain, Mile, de Beaujolais, 
and tho Princess de Conti, are successively made to sit for their 
likenesses; and on the flrst-uamod of these four ladies especially 

• Jlistaire de» idenB rfligteum en Adenawie, rlepuit le milieu du i8« $ivcle 
jitequ'it majoun. Par F. Licbt«it>erg<‘r. Paris; Sondoa ot Fuchbacher. 

t (hrm^ndance de Leibniix avec Mectrire Sophie de Brunmick-Lunt- 
bourg. Pouhiki par O. Klopp. Tome le, Hanovur ] Klindwmth. 

, X JPortredtsdefevmee, Par ^ulcs Souiy. Paria: Sandoz et Fischbavher. 

§ Lee fillet du Par Edooard^do Bortli^my. Paris i Didior. 


M. de Barthiflemy has been able to collect * much intoreating ia- 
fonuation. Very few persons have been more exposed to the 
attacks of pamphlet-wnters, satirists, and journalists than the 
Regent’s daughters; and if too often the ottecks of contempottu^ 
critics find their justittcation in weU-ascertained facts, calumny, on 
the other hand, has idso been busily at work. M. de Barthdleniy 
is quite awaro of this, and his work contains tho refutation of 
many nuuours which should now bo for ever exploded. 

Tho third volume of the Kmpri'SvSMaria Thcrosa'i seewd corresponil- 
ence with Oomit do Mercy-.\rgei]tcau * completes, at least for tlio 
present, a Work which retleots the highest credit upon M. Geffroy 
and Herr ^on Ametli, The docuuienils here collected nre of equal 
interest with those previously piibli.'*hLd, and we have now 
tho sati.sfaction of kiiowing tho true Mario .Vntoinotle, whereas tho 
apocryphal letters issued some years ago by M. P’euillotdoOouchriS 
were like so many chapters in a sensational romance. • Amongst 
tlio numerous political personages of importance who figure in this 
new vulimio is the Emperor Jo.seph II. Jt is well known that he 
vi.sited France in 1777, and that ho arrii ed .at Paris full of prejudices 
against the nation over whom his unfortunate sister was called 
upon to reign. Count do Mercy-Argenleau takes caro to keep thffe 
Fnipress informed of every particular in this joumejq and lie gi\os 
a kind of diary of tho residenct' of ,losepli 11, at Versailles and 
Trianon. It is iritorestiiig to observe liow the Emperor's prejudice 
against tlio Fixmcli people gindiutlly subsided; wo are glad also to 
remark the evcellentadvico he olfers to hia sister—advice of which 
sho stood miicli in need amongst tho dangers by which she was 
surrouridod from tlie iiiilueiico of llu' (.'uunts of Artois and of 
rio\(‘iire, iiiid a coterie of tliu most unprincipled courtiei'S and 
faioiirile.s of both sexes. This third volume i.s quite worthy of tho 
two preceding ones; a minute index to the whole work terminates 
it. 

M. Natalis do Wailly has just brought out a new edition of his 
Villohardouin.t This magniiiceiit octavo forms part of a collection 
which is lo include choice specitueus uf tlio hVciich luediuival 
authors, illustraled with all the resource.s supplied by erudition, 
pictorial art, and typography. The principal features of this 
edition aro tho cvUiircmoinoait, or c.ssays intended to elucidate the 
various questions of arclm^idogy, history, geography, and grammar 
coqiiccted with the Chromqne do Constantinople. (Jno of the most 
impurliiiit preliminary problems Is the amount of authority belong¬ 
ing to \iUe,liard()uin liimself. M. do Mas Latrie in his Jfwto/rc 
de I'lle da Vhypre having attempted to represent the chronicler as 
utterly uutni.stwoilJiy, it behoved M. de \Vailly to refute this ex¬ 
traordinary usscitiou, and wo think Uiat ho has done so in a mtuiuor 
which loaves no room for objection. Tho disquisitions on 
the value of iho coinago riieiitioncd by Villehardouin and on 
the armour used by the Crusaders are wtdeomo contributions to 
till; ;H.’ienco of medimval antiquities, and tho grammui* with the ac- 
companymg lexicon will be found of groat service to readers who 
Avish to study iho original text. IM. Firmin Didot's splendid 
library of iilnminnted MriS. has furnished the artist with ilo.sigii8 
in the shape of vignetto.s, Iieailing.s, initial lettere, and tail-pieces 
belonging to the thirteenth ceuLury. We must also mention 
tlie imap and the geographical c.ssay for wdiich we are indebted to 
M. Longnon ; thi.8 wn.s not the least difficult part of Iheelucidnlory 
matter, considering tho way in wliich proper names are misspellod 
by the old historian. 

It was certainly high time that a Society should be formed for 
tho improvement of the J'rcuch 8tage,und M. Paul FiSval’s vausene ^, 
delivered at tho opening meeting, is full of sound advice, though 
w’o doubt very much whether the end aimed at can be realized. 
Tho reform must begin much higher tliao tho liramatic world, and 
80 long as a public eaten up by materialism encoiuages tho produc¬ 
tion of such otfensive pieces as Lc f^lphinx and Thh'he ItaquiHf 
tlicro will bo little clianco for Le Th'dlro moral, Tho fact that 
even the cherished iibodo of classicai teste, tho hearth and 
homo of Oonieillo, Molicre, aiul Racine, is now invaded 
by wliat M. 1 oval aptly calls vitriolic literatiu’o, is a furmidablo 
symptom. It may seem amusing to miuiy readers to find Lu Jillo 
de niadame Aiujot quoti'd ag an iinpro\cmeut on the usual stylo of 
modern dramatic compositions; but so it is, and, if compared 
with //« itravde. duehesee^ the work certainly deserves ono 
of tho Montbyou prizes. Tho degeneracy must bo gi’oat indeed 
wlicn wo SCO Le demi-monde jHU’foruied at tho Theatre Franyais. 
Tho question is, where is the writer whose genius slial! counter¬ 
balance tho popularity of M.M. Liido\ic llaldvy and Co.? Not 
M. Camille Doueel, we aro sorry to say; this gentleman’s comedies, 
recently collected in a couple of volumes,§ are w’ell written, and 
are certainly bhimeless so lai os morality is concerned; but they 
lack tho originality and power wliich di'aw crowds and fill the 
cashbox of a manager. If performed now, they w'^ould not obtain 
more than a sucebt d'etime; and since his admission at the Acaddmie 
Frau^aise, tho successor of M. Alfred de Vigny seems to have 
deserted the cause of literature. 

Among contemporary writers of fiction M. Fert-iault, with hia 


* Mark Aatoinetle: oorrr^ndance tccrele entre Mark TldreueHleamte 
de Mercy-Argenteau. Fubiico pur M. le chevalier d'Arneth ct M. GefiroA'. 
Yol 3. Farls : Didot. 

t Geoffroi de Villehardouin^ ronqnete de Constantinople, eie. Texte 
or^nol, accompagiie d’nne traduction, par M. Natalis de WailJy. Fari.A: 

t I.e Thb&ire moral. Causeric. Par. M. Paul Fdval. Parii: Dentu. 

^ (Luvres eompletee de Camille JDoucet, de Fucademk /raniake, Purw« 
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tmx h'kteim*^ deserves honourtiWo mcntidn. The room 
where these ten delightful stories are related is that of Idtae. des 
EstMuges, and the occasioa of them is a spell df rainy 'weather 
which compels Madame's gueste to cluster round the fireside 
inat^ of enjoying tho pleasui'es of out-of-door life on the Count’s 
estates. But well-bred and intelligent people are neTer at a loss 
lor amusement i the visitors contribute one story each for the 
edification of the rest, and the result is a book which we can 
heartily recommend to our readers. 

M. Alphonse Karr’s new voliimot would not attract nnieh notice 
if it did not bear the name of the author of Soiis Ics filU'uln, Fa-diizr, ! 
Uwlipure trap and so many otlier bnlliant product ioiii^ of 
combined pathos and humour. It cojisi^U of a mtmher of fni/- 
tnents which have already ap|>eared in sundry |m rindic.ds, grouped 
together un<ler an uriintoliigible title. 

Novels*which aspire to the dignity of being cullt l lii-torical 
have considerably dogenorated in France since, tl!^■ da\s -tf M. 
Alexander Dumas^ mVc, and, with tlm cveeption of M. I’aul Fcval, 
wo do not know whom wo could mention aa worthily o prc'^i'Mting 
that style of literature, M. Ahsollant, lowcvrr, a, 

'•word to ljt5 said of his new tale L« »i‘UfficKr <h- Lnitfi'nm | ; it is 
an interesting, well-writlun, ami thornughly rtnidublo aocmint c^f 
the during dewls porpctr.ik'.d by the smuggler'* wlm two liuiulrcd 
years ago wag<id Avuragainsi tho rolled'u,, of ihe hated salt-tax. 

Le unit ih‘ /Vuny/nc §, like most of Mi'-. (IniM iiV Wt^rhs, lUigi- 

nallv appeared in the CorrvApondiinf; il exliihih all tlie good 
qualities and also all the faults which elKiiMcteri/e her as a writer. 
It strikes us that tho incident which fuiMi-* the ke\ to the plot 
is of very doubtful morality. 

M. do Chiuiibrier JiMsIl published an jriteiA-yliiig aeciimil of hi.'* 
jouruoy to Ifreeco and to Troas; he hpeaks of tin; line arte ai? 
n true artist, of antiquity with Iho e.\|nnemv of a man wlm has 
studied the hislorians of cla.'i.'^ieal linns, und liis deseripimn of 
Sivitzerland shows that he has a keen apprei'ialioii of tho betiutles* 
of natiu'o. 

* La CIvvnItn mu'hinloireH. J’ai f’. J'l iii.iiilt. J’ari'*: Dnlirr. i 
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Sti M-ii-'d liiliriiry. II Itiike Stie*-t, (rriwM imr Nijikuc, 
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MR, GLADSTONES PA-MI’IILKT. 

T he only romarkablo point in Oi.-vdstone's Inst 
pamphlet is that it should have been written by tlio 
most eminent member of the Enj^lish Pnrlinmciit, the 
loader of a great party, and ono of tlio most poweiTnl 
MinisttjrB of recent times. The lit(‘rary merit of the ])nbli- 
cation is small, and it is totally d(woid of iioveKy. Some 
of the propositions which it contains are undeniably ti-ue, 
but Mr. Gladstone, after proving tho substance of liis ease, 
ii9t unreasonably raises two further issues. “ llolng true, 
“ are the propositions material ‘f Being true and material, 
wore tho - propositions proper to be set forth by ibo 
“ proaent .writer P ” Tho answer is that, fur any pracilical 
jJurpose; tho ‘jprppositiona are not material; and that tho 
writO’* might have been better employed in pursuing his 
lucubrations on Homer. Every educated person who feels 
oVon a superficial interest in tho events of current history^ 
was already well awai’e that in the Syllabus and iu the 
Vatican Decrees tlio Pope had exhausted tho resources of 
ecclesiastical Latin in rhetorical exaggerations of tho most 
offensive paradoxes by which sacenlutal arrogance conld 
challenge human reason. The extracts from those docu¬ 
ments which are collected by Mr. Gladstone might startle 
a novice who had'riever heard of the Church of Home, oj* 
become acquainted with its language, hat tho ordinary 
Englishman, after glancing over pages of infiated false¬ 
hood, reflects with some coraplaceney that tho Syllabus is 
no concern of his, and passes on with a smile and a slinig 
to his own business or amusement. If the publication of 
' the present Pope’s bombastic claims furnishes no reason for 
a change in the course of English policy and legislation, 
it may be confidently asserted that Mr. G ladstone’s pro¬ 
positions “ wore not proper to be set forth by the present 
“writer.” As might bo expected, Mr. Gladstonb dis- 
elaims, doubtless with perfect sincerity, any intention of 
allowing reli^dous difleronces to afiect his conduct in deal¬ 
ing with civil rights; but if his own course of action and 
that of those who may follow his guidance is not to bo 
influenced by tho pretensions of tho Church of Rome, it 
is at least imprudent on tlie part of a distinguished 
statesman to enunciate doctrine.^ wliich aro not de¬ 
signed to lead to any practical conclusion. It is difficult 
to believe that in the maturity of his experience Mr. 
GLiDSTONJi can seriously hopo^that tho Roman Catholics 
wiU as a body respond to his invitation by protesting 
s^inst the decisions of the Vatican Council. It is true 
the most learned and ono of the ablest of the English 
Roman Catholic laity has, in a comment on Mr. Gladstone’s 
erroneous assumptions, taken occasion to recapitulate with 
humorous minutenesi some of the more atrocious acts and 
opinions of infallible Popes; but, as Mr. Gladstone is well 
aware, Lord Acton knows too much and thinks too indc- 
pendently to enjoy tho favour of the Vatican or the confi- 
denoe of the Romish hierarchy in England. 

Although Mr, Qudstone may queito tho authority of 
Prince Bismabce for his indignant resistanbo to the claims 
.offtome^ t]m German statesman, if los^ judicious, k ihore 
' b^sjstfnt than his English ally. If i>he <iogma of Infill- 
bility k daUgerous to the civfi power, it fellows that there 
may^per)^ be somO justification for. intorforence tv^th 
episoopal.^ad olerioal funotions, and even for Iheimjprisoh. 
meni of oo&tumaciqus bishops. Mr. GLinsioiifi 'vriu never 
propose laws foi* locking np Archbishop or Cartlinal 

Collin; audti is undignified to rail a^dst tlmia.faith 
when ho can do th^ ho harm. 12hers ha«,:in&etk since 
' the vivid foUies pf the Papi^ Aggreasiofl and^he Eooieai^ 


ti(<al Titlns Bill been no panic equally groundlcEJS with tho 
shock which was produced in some minds by the dogma of 
infallibility. Roman Catholics already believed many things 
which wiTo incrcdiblo to l*rotcBtunts; and their relation to 
the heterodox world was in no way altered by their believing 
one impossibility more. As Lord AcTtiN reminds Lis 
readers, a l\)po who hired an assassin to«murder Queen 
Ej,i/ahl”1ii lias since been elevated to tlio dignity of 0 saint. 
Jt was impossible for the Roman Church to affirm luoro 
solemnly the propo.sition that, if he ua.^: not irdallible in 
dovi.sing a murder, ho was at least jierfoetly in the right. 
To tliohO who tiro outside the pale of hia comuiunion the 
Poi’R is noil her moro nor loss inialliblu than before; and any 
iutui'feivnce with his votaries violates tho inalienable right 
of frecmeii to talk iioiisiMi.so and to pretend to Ixiliove it. 

Mr. Gt.adsto.ni: goes out of his way to denounce an in¬ 
novation in the stylo of tho Council. It Koems that tho 
Council of Trent announced its conclusions as resulting 
from its own authority, and that at tho Vatioaii the PovE 
miido the decrees in Ins own name, “ with the approval of 
“ the Sacred Council.” it is ditlicult to understand why 
Mr. Glad,H i ONE should trouble hiinsclf with tho supposed 
usurpations of tho Poi'R on the authority of the bishops. 
It may bo that, as ho says, “ Uoiuc has substituted fur the 
“ ])Doad boast of semper cadem u policy of violence and 
“ change of fiiith ”; but those who ditfeiied from Romo 
when it was idonrical with itself have no right to complain 
of any variation. In tho same spb’ife a Kcalpus Anglicuu 
jirehite froqnently assure,s tJio Wesleyans tliat they have 
dcjiartcd from tho doctrines of their founder! Tho repre- 
Hcnlatl\'o.s of th;^ sect reply in substance that they aro 
satisliod with Iheftr 01^11 consistency, and that jt is not *hr 
strangers to meddle with their opinions^ A few yeiavs ago 
some whist-playcTS began to indicate to their pttliihbrs, by 
playing cards in an unusual order, that 'tiboy wiadiw ft 
certain couiTie to bo adopted in return. Old-feshienod 
purists for a time- protested against tho innqyataon; but 
ultimately tho bust players and the mosk|^h^ritat^ro 
writers on tho art sancUOnod the praetico, ia new 

universally adopted, of “calling for trumpA,?^ Whist is 
no longer ttenijKiv eademi; but it is not known, that by¬ 
standers who never took part in a rubber attempted to 
protest against the decision of experts, Mr. Gladstone 
farther complains that Romo’“ has rcforbislicd and pamded 
“ anew every rusty tool she'was fondly thought to liavo 
“ disused.” Tt is still nidro nnreusouablo to lament over 
Bie restoration of ohaoleto abj^adities than^ to denounce, 
innovation. Every legislator bound to take notice 
that tho rusty tods of dopoj* *n of sovereigns and 
of pcraccniioD were carefully pl-oscrvod in tho Roman 
8 tol^d)ouso. There could bo no doubt that, they would 
bo refurbished and fitted with now handles w'honever 
they seemed likely to bo useful. • With mauy faults^ the 
Holy See has nevOr been wanting in oandpur* States, 
Protostant communities, and the laity in general may 
bo considered to have received ample notico t^at the 
Church has never surrendered a pretension wlflob may for 
a time not have bceu prominently advanood. Eton on the 
issue whethedr the ChtJrch has always been .tho iiame, tho 
advocates of Gcclesiastieol, omuipotenca have maefi say. 
A Chnreh which has the power todeelare the 

l()bw0r to invent them, although it may ha prudoht to 
prpfos^ that they were always latent,until t{if6 ho«toholdor 
es wcisodlthe pnvilego of.taking out his irtosttre-houto 

th^ng!^ new imd olefej A community ^hichrhai tho right 
and liower to ren^M its oiganisatibn tomabk the same 
when ttihil eieroia^ its fonotion nl/vsflitfawdiQn. Ain 
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sound Anglican, Mr. Glapstove nmat hold tliat the Church 
of England is smipat eadom., although iu iho Bixteenth 
century it renounced the jurisdiction or the Pope. 

The controversy between Mr. Clapbtone and Archbishop 
Mamniko may no doubt poB8e8.s theological or ecclcBuistical 
interest ; but it might havo been 8uppose<l that a political 
leader would attend primarily to the pmctical inferences 
which may be drawn from his argtiments, and i<o the issues 
with which the country and Parliament may have to deal. 
Wlicn the cloud of words is dissipated, the only cpiosiion 
which ia material to consider is wlujtlier the Catholic 
Emancipation Act should bo maintained, repeuled, or 
modiliod. Mr. Gudhtonk declares that ho has no intc.'iiiion 
of trying to disturh the setUomont; but a })<irt of his 
pamphlet would seem directly to ])oiut to the withdrawn 1 
of concessions which, as ho coiitciids, ■wore ohtaincd uiuUr 
false pretences. His hackneyed (piolatlons from the evi- 
donee and pamphlets of IJishnp Oovi.e only jjroyti that 
Koraan Catholic prelate.^ fifty years ago ncilber ion-saw 
nor approved by anticipation the eeccaitricitios of J*ii:s iX. 
tf Dr. .Doyle had been asked wlielher ho would submit to 
the d<>gma of infallibility if it vs'erc propounded by a 
General Council, he would ])rohal)ly hav<‘ rlecllucd to 
answer a hypothetical r]uebtion; but, il lie had lived iu 1870, 
he would have done Avliat hus heen done by mo In.s luythrun 
throughout the known C'Utholic woiM. Lonl Aci’on iiidtril 
ilhisiratcs by the tixamplc of J^L'.nki-on the facility with 
which Koinan Catholii^ bishops ot tlie higliest typo may 
onltivalo two antagonistic sets ot opinions at the same time, 
one iu deference to the Holy See and the other as their 
private convictions. No one supposes that all tlu) Roman 
Catholic bishops believe in infallibility, but they uiuini- 
mously bold iho doctrine dr fnhn. 

The lioman Catholics of I ho United Kingdom wer(! ad¬ 
mitted to civil riglits, not on ibo testimony of Dr. Doyi.e 
about their dogiutis, Imt bceauso it was unjust to exclude 
them, or, rattier, boenuso it was ineonvcniont and dan¬ 
gerous. Wliethcj* or not they ought, according to tlieir 
creed, to bo loyal, there they arc, and they must bo inside 
or outside the Constitution. Under the inline direction of 
O’COXNEI.L they made tbemselvcs intolerable as a pur-seeiited 
class, and iho Duke of WiiLLiNo ro.x opened the door be¬ 
cause ho could no longer incur the ri'sponsibility of keeping 
it shut. On a smaller scale Mr. Ci.austonl may explain 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill by the analogous ease of 
bis own ailmissiou to the Cabinet of i85y« During the 
previous Liboiul Administration he had been so formidable in 
opposition that Lord Bauiekston wisely determined to keep 
him in office for the rest of his own life, lie may per¬ 
haps not have been aempi'r c/rn/, but it would ha\e 
been dillicnlt to rcsitit his attacks. "What iho statesmen 
of 1829 did under compulsion they ought long before to 
have dono voluntarily. Roman Catholics, though some 
of their eonverls may jirufess the opposite ojiinion, are men 
and Engliahraon before they are Catholics; or rather they, 
like the rest of mankind, act with little or no roforence to 
Hicir professed peculiarities of opinion. Nothing can bo 
more absurd than to suppose that loyally ilepciids on 
scholastic niceties, such as Iho calcnlulimi of the Tium- 
ber of angels who cau dance on tho point of a needle 
without jostling each other. No Roman Catholic will 
bo less faithful to the Queen because one of the Popes 
wished to murder 0110 of her prodeccssoi-s. To imputo 
to tho professors of an unpopular faith an impossible 
consisRmey is but a caricature of tho Ultramontane 
logic which has resulted in the dogma ot infallibility. 
It w'ould bo easy to jirove that Quakers ought to bo 
disfranchised because their principles are adverso to 
fighting, or Jew's iKJcaiisc they will not work on Saturday. 
They would be extrwucly troublesome if they had a 
grievance, but in full possc-ssion of civil and political rights 
they aro useful members of tho community. The publica¬ 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet will have injured himself, 
and it will not in componaation Imvo served any useful 
purpose, unloHs he thiuks it a triumph to liavo put the 
Doi’E in a passion. 


tho fields of their greatest success was the City of ^^don 
itself. 1 'heir success has also been one which 
grudges them, and which has been as welcome to thmr 
chief oiiponents as to any one else. J 

feel tbo generosity of combatants who, after a ^^^7, fii^ 
no one to disarm. They have no ^fficulties, toreig 
or domestic, to encounter. England is prosperous, and 
at peace with all the world. Even the saugumo exp^ 
tatious O? the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER Will apparently 
1)0 fulfilled, and a contented people will probably have 
oTico more its content incre^ed by a popular Budget. 
A goncml buoyancy of spirit naturally coloured tho 
^i^n\s of every speaker. Tho Duke of CAMlJUinGB could seo 
ithing like perfection in the army, and Air. Ward 


MINISTERS AT GUILDHALL. 

I T would have been impossiblo for an English Alinistry 
to dino with a Lord Mayor under conditions more 
happy than those which fell to the lot of Mr. Diskafli and 
hia colleges on Monday. They have achieved since 
last Lord Mayor’s Day a great political triumph, and one of 


— — tf ' 'j? 1. 1 J 

liiA'L' was as prond of his phantom navy as it ho had 
crcMtcd it. By a lucky accident foreign diplomacy found 
its spokesman in a Erenchmaii who had been educated in 
England, and the Count of Jauxao could employ eloquent 
111 well as correct English when ho expi*ossGd hia admira¬ 
tion at finding Lord Dekut as industrious os ho is rich, and 
Jjis regret that in Franco cither such men are not to bo 
found or are not allowed to serve their country. Under 
ciiruriistaiices so radiant every one was allowed to see 
\('i-ythiiig through a rosy medium, and Mr, Disbaeli was 
only kccfimg up the harmony of the evening when he got 
.so fill- us to buy that he was pleased with tho histery of 
ist .Se.ssiou. Nor was there tho painful necessity which 
rcRscs on weaker Ministries in less happy times, of speak¬ 
ing of the future, of awakening interest by revelations, and 
of giving promises and pledges. ’Phe Cabinet has begun 

_tings for business this week, and the work of next 

Si'ssion must occupy some of tho thoughts of tbo most 
clalt-d of Cabinets. But Mr. DiSRAELl kept that silence 
about tho intentions of the Ministry which every prudent 
Premier seeks to preserve as long as ho feels strong enough 
to preserve it. ’Plie past was touched with a vague gentle¬ 
ness, uiul if the Count of Jabnac had forgotten to keep up 
his knowledge of English politics during tho period that 
inlervoncd between his residing hero iu the reign of Louis 
I'Hiiarri-: end his residing here now as Ainbu.ssador, ho 
tiiglit have supposed that all the measures that have made 
Uugland contented bad been the work of the prescufc 
Ministry or had received its cordiid approval. The present, 
the glorious present, was enough for a Ministry which 
bnsks in il.s beams ; and to cany the pleasantness of things 
to its utmost pitch, Mr. Diskaklt seized an oppounnny 
of removing any impression there might bo that diflercnci s 
existed in hi.s Cabinet, and took care not to sit down until 
ho had paid a graceful compliraeiit to tbo administrative 
merits of Lord Satjsbury. 

Air. Disuakli could scarcely make a speech of consider¬ 
able lengtli without selecting some topic that would enable 
liiin to go beyond mere platitudes, and on this occasion ho 
selected as tho subject of exceptional comment his old 
familiar friend, tho Conservative working-man. Why, he 
jLsked, should nob an English working-man be a Con- 
servutivo ? He may not havo capital or land to conserve, 
but he has things more precious; immunity from oon- 
scri})tion, immunity from arbitrary arrests, immunity from 
domiciliary visits, such as in some countries even noble¬ 
men have to endure. It is scarcely possible that this was 
not meant as a reference to the recent proceedings against 
Count Arnlm, and tliis reference might havo been prudently 
omitted. To canvass the proceedings of a foreign Govern¬ 
ment during a pending trial which it has instituted does 
not seem the best way of promoting tho friendly rela¬ 
tions with the great Powers which Mr. Disbaeli expressed 
himself so anxious to maintain. Germany does not 
appear to have been represented at the Lohd Mayor’s 
table; but if a German Ambassador had been present, 
ho might have Ix^en tempted to ask whether it is 
really true that an English working-man is protected from 
arrest and domiciliary visits when he is accused before a 
criminal tribunal df having appropriated what doss not 
belong to him; and he might have expressed some surprise 
at hearing an English Prime Minister assume it te be 
Bomothing wonderful that e nobleman subjected to such 
an accusation should have been treated as a working¬ 
man would have been treated. But if this digression is 
omitted, Mr. DiSRABM ivas quite entitled to say that the 
working-men must havo contributed to the late Conserva¬ 
tive triumph. Th^ did So, and they did so to a touch 
greater extent than Liberals a few years ago would, have 
considered possible. Experience has taught ns to look at ' 
the working-man toore as he is and less as what he was 
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imagined to lie. Workiog-moa, as a rule, do not think or 
care about politics at nil, and naturally are largely giiidod 
when they iroto by the geuortil carrent of opinion in the 
ranha above them* They will be, it may be guessed, Con- 
Ber 7 ative in Consetvative times and Liiboral in Liberal 
times. So far as they have opinions of their own, these 
1 opinions will be mainly determined by small and 
personal considerations, Fow of them probably in 
February last thought much of not being treated like 
Prussian noblemen, or of not being made to wear a red 
coat unless they please; but many of ibom may Lave 
had a dim confidence that the Consen'-atives were the 
gentlemen least likely to stand between tliem and their 
beer, and least likely to bother them with compalsory edu¬ 
cation*. This, however, is not all. Men, at least in quiet 
times, vote in a largo dcgivo from personal feelings. They 
obey habitual influences, and aru guided by those to whom 
they ordinarily look up. The disposition of the working¬ 
men to be moderately content with existing iiistitutlon.s is 
the due reward of the earnest desire whieh so very many 
persons of wealth and station in the country have shown for 
years past to do what they can for those below them, and ol 
the spirit in which tlio difficult task has been umlorUikLMi 
and carried on. It may bo added that it is also in some 
measure the reward of the /,(‘al which the cleigy t)f the 
Established Churcli have shown for the education of the 
poor, ami of tho pains which the clergy have taken to know 
the poor and to show sympathy witli them. Tho scpiire 
and the parson have no douht in some places an iunuem o 
which increased enlightenment and indepeudrueo will 
dispel; but they haVo also an influence much /nore gcncval 
which increased enligliteiimont and iiulcpeudenco would 
only strengthen and confirm. 

“ That political Siberia in whoso dreary recesses states- 
“ men who are no longer wanted are sent to linger out 
** the remains of a dreary and miserable cxistonct* ” i.s tlio 
description which Sir Wilf}}!!) Lawson has given this wx'ok 
of the illustrious body for whom Lord Salisihtuy returned 
thanks at Guildhall, and on whose behalf he found so much 
to say. Perhaps, if the secrets of the human lieart could be 
revealed, it might be found that Sir Wilfuid Lawson would 
rather like to be made a Peer, and that Lord SAMSuniiv 
would not be sorry to find himself once more iji tlie House 
of Commons. But, aa things arc, it falls to Sir Wii.Finn 
Lawson to make tho worst, mid to Lord Saushuky to make 
tho best, of the House of Lords. For some strange reason 
tho House of Lords is always spoken of with a pcrver.se ex¬ 
aggeration whieh its adndri rs might not unfairly say is a 
proof how much Englishmen really like and think of it. 
When Mr. Gl\1)BTOni3 went out of office about a third of 
his Cabinet removed tbemsolvos quietly into an nssombly 
which their leader had hinted that, if he thought often 
enough, he might bring himself to suppress. The Coiiser- 
vativos chuckled at the sight of so many leadens of what 
they thought a revolutionary Ministry seeking an asylum 
in such a quarter, and said that Liberals must like 
the House of Ijords very much when they showed such 
an eagenioas to join it. Sir WiLt'itiD Lawson, on the con¬ 
trary, sees in the House of Lords nothing but a political 
Siberia. The real truth hardly fits in with either of these 
ways of speaking. Among its many uses the Hou.so of 
Lords has the use of being a very good way of ending tho 
career of politicians who have done well, but not very well. 
To Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Dibbaeli tbo House of Lords 
would be something not far short of a political Siberia; but 
nothiim could be less like Siberia to Lord ABEunARi: or 
Jjord Cardwell. Everybody cannot bo very clever, or very 
popular, or veiy indispensable. A man with competent 
fortune applies himself to politics in the House of Commons 
for a series of years. Ho i.s industrious, and can speak 
decently, and sticks to his party. He rises to Cabinet 
roak. and takes office with some saocess like Lord CABDWTiLL, | 
or, ii bo fails like Mr. Biiuce, his collea^nes may be cou- 
sciouB that his faihue is not entirely his own fault. At 
I last the time comes when soeb men have dona all they can 
do, when youn^r men are pressing on, when th^ them¬ 
selves have hsd enough of hard work, when in offico they 
could only be what they are, and when out of office they 
could, have no very mat eminence or influence. They 
are in the position of |rood substantial Queen's Counsel 
who think they are entitled at last to look to being mado 
Puisne Ju^es. How are sneh men to h^ve something 
lihsea Puisne JudgesUp given them? The House’of 
Lords supplies the ansi^r, au^ a voqt good answer. They 
are made peers, nod tiwy get ctnae^y what they want and 


what they deserve. Most of what Lord SALisuuuv'sakl of 
the House of Lords is quite true. It is a popular, a re¬ 
spected, and a dignified body. It does a fliir amount of 
gentle and usoful work. It represents some of tho weak¬ 
nesses, and much of tho greatness, of the English people. 
It confers an indisputable position on its members. It 
turns in a moment rather small people into rather great 
people. No iiislitution that the world has ever seen could 
better supply politicians of the second rank with what they 
wish for and ought to have at the end of their career; and 
although tlic House of Lor(l.s answers many higher pur¬ 
poses, fchi.s Is a purpose which it is of eonsiderablo import¬ 
ance to a nation to have Batisfactorily answered, if men of 
honour, ability, and social standing are to take to polities 
as a profe.ssion. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN. 

I T is always difficult to ascertain the true history of 
current military operations; and tho uncertainty of 
Spanish nows is greatly increased by tho ingenuity of 
Bpoculjiiors whoso object is not to assist cither parly in 
tln^ struggl(‘, but to cause a rise nr fall in tho price 
of Spanish .sh^clv. The latest ielcgram.s, however, af^pear 
to leave no doubt that the Curlists have sustained a serious 
defeat. It was alri'ady known that, in consequence of 
the inevemcnis of (hiiieral Lasehna and lus licntciiautg, 
the Giirlisls lia.d wholly or partially susiicndcd the Umi- 
bardment of Itun, and Unit they hod marched northward 
to meet tho enemy. An engagoTnent followed, in which 
l^Af'F.KNA and Loma Riiececdcd in driving off tho CavUsts, 
and occupying llieir positions. The siege of Irnu has cou- 
.sccpicntly heeu abnndojied, and Don Caiii.os and his troops 
are said to have retreated into tho mountaiuH, and to 
eouteniplate a return to Eatella. It is idle to pronouuco on 
tho result of o[)eration3 whieh are but indistinctly nar¬ 
rated, and w’hicli may possibly (wen now ju’ovo to have 
been indreiaive. TIuj probability is, however, Unit tho 
war is fur the present virtually at an end. In his 
preparations for tln3 relief of Irun General J^askhna soeintj 
to have disjdnycd comraendablo energy. He HCiit a 
considerable body of men by forced marchos to Santander, 
where they were immediately embarked for San Sobu.stian ; 
and it is Hupposod tlmt a HimnItauoou.s elTort to rai.so tho 
Carlist blockade of Pampeluua was also in view. Laskrna, 
a fortnight ago, visited Madrid in person for the euppospcl 
purpo.se of urging llio immcdaito despatch of largo icin- 
forcemcMits for tho army of tho North. The imminence 
of tho winter soiison may probably have Ibrmed an jid- 
ditional reason for bis anxiety to strike a blow against 
the tMiemy. The Carli.st cause would have seemed com- 
))arativcly hopeful if it liad hr^en found possible to lake 
and keep th(j capital of Navarro. Tho insurgents have 
never hitherto succeeded in occupying and holding any 
considerable town. * 

Tbo main object of attempting to fiiko Irnn must have 
boon to intercept the mo.st convenient line of communica¬ 
tion between kSj^ain and Franco. As roadins of the Spanish 
correspondence in English rjew.spapor.s know, tlio attack 
had been threatened during several weeks, as if for tho 
purpose of inviting the K»;publican generals to take steps 
towards defeating tho cntci'prLso. As Irun i.s close to tfio 
French frontier, all the idlers in the ricighl)Ourhood had 
assembled on the rigid, bank of tho Bidassoa in tbo liopo of 
Avitnossiug the nnusual sight of a bombardment. As if to 
increase the confusion, ordero wore sent from Paris to expel 
all tho Spanish residents from tho di.strict; but it was 
found that the execution of tho order would cause great 
and useless hardship; and afterwards the unfortunate exiles 
were allowed to I’emain. Xnm is sufficiently defended 
to incur tho risk of a siego; and yet tho forfciucatious aro 
not strong enough to ofiTer serious impodimont to a regular 
attack. Tho be.sicgers were unablo to invest tho place I»e- 
causo it is accessible by water, so that there was no restric¬ 
tion on the introduction of 8uppUc.s and rcmforcements. 
Don Cablos has been severely, and perhaps justly, blamed 
for bombarding a town which is principally inhabited by 
his own adherents; but tho necessities of war are urgent, 
and even the Brussels Congress would have admitted that 
a place which is occupied by one combatant with a 
re^lar garrison is necessarily expose^ to tho attacks of 
tho other. Happily the boxnbacdmsut appears to have 
been of a verv mild and mnoouous cbmaotor, and to have 
been attended with little loss of life. General Elio, who had 
the chief command of the bcaiogiog army, is an experienced 
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ftoldier, and it must be assnnied that his scheme had some 
practical object, lb is possible that on his part also the 
operations on the Bidaasoa may have been connected with 
the siege of Pampcluna. 

There seems to be no doubt that, whatever may have boon 
the case at a former time, the hVeneU Government now 
fully discharges the duties of good neighbourhood and 
neutralit3\ The Duke Decaze.s has the good sense to 
abstain from foreign intrigues which could only involve 
possible collisions without strengthening cither the French 
Government or any party in the country. It is announced 
that the Four.UiN Ministei; lias eaiiscd an elaborate to 
bo prepared to the Spanish Nolo, wliich collected all the 
complaints that could be urged ngaiui't Iho tVciich 
Government. It will perhaps be sal isfaclory to jirove by 
official documents that no undue favour lias at any time 
been shown to the Carlists, but it is more material to 
pursue at prc.scut an uTiolijcclionablo policy. The dutic.s 
of a neiiti-al in llio iinniodiate nciglihom-liood of llie 
sc-crio of civil war arc cinbamissing and uiribigiious. Mncli 
discretion is required In the attempt to avoid olItMice 
to the Government of Afadrid, and .at tlio same time 
to act fairly to tlie C/irllsts, who, alllioiigli Hicy arc 
not recogni/i'cl as belligerents, an! ut the simic time not 
regarded by Franco as enemies. In one respect the Freindi 
Government is more favourably situated than England wa.s 
during the American Civil War, for iho >S[»anisli Govern¬ 
ment is not likely to enrorcc voinoiistranees by threats. If 
Franco were ever b) give active support to llie GavUsts, 
Marshal Hekkano would luive no praetieal moans of exprt's- 
siug his rosentmoiit. The fable of intended German inter¬ 
vention has long since been exploded; and the Fieiudi 
Government is at liberty to act on its own views of its 
honour and inlcve.st. There can bo little doubt that the 
proRont Ministers would gladly see tlic; ti'nninatinn of a 
iiarren contest. Tlie OKpense and trouble of guarding tlic 
frontier a.nd of preveutiug lireaelies of u m-i ility are f bank- 
less .and utterly nnpi'ofdable. TMic I^egii nuisf.-i them-.elve.'-i 
must by this time h:i\ e arrived :it the ctineliisimi that, tweept 
through vague sympathy with Don (Isni they had no 
ground for desiring the prolongation of tbo war. 

The best reason for wishing that tho (loverniiieiit of 
Madrid may prevail in the eonfest is th.at ib^. vietniy i.s not 
impossible, and that its sueee.ss wonld put .an end to tho 
wtrnggle. It wai on this ground that t.lio European 
Powers, with one exception, agreed to the jiroposal of 
Germany that tho Government of Marshal HniiiiANo should 
be rocogulzed. If Don Caui.oS had a party in loo ditlbreiit 
Spanish provinces, and if lie were advancing on Aladrid in¬ 
stead of cannonading a town on the French front ier, tJie 
bigotry and despotism which he more or less openly ])ro- 
tesscs would not concern foreign Governmeuls. It may bo 
assumed that Russia, wliieh alone withholds recognition, 
would prefer the enthronement of a legitimate Pretender to 
the c.9tal)lishmei\t of a Provisional Government Avliich calls 
itself a Republic; yet it i.s now alleged tb.at tbo Jbuperor 
Alkxandek. has entered into communications with SiiIki.'Avo, 
and tliat ho is disposed to follow tho oxamplo of Germany, 
France, and England. A war in Spain eamiot pos.sibly 
aficet the prospei-ily of Ru.ssia; and it is only one of many 
causes which depreciate flic prospects of llio English credi- 
tor.sof Spain; but Govcrnmoutsa(;knowledgo a certain moral 
responsil)ilily for tbo cxerciso of intlueneo in tho affairs 
of their neighbours. Lord Palmeuston forty years ago 
aided Christina and Isabella ag-aiust tho grandfather of 
the present Pretender, bocauae he considered that it was 
for tho interest of England to maintain' constitutional 
government in Western Europe. During a part of tho old 
Carlist war it seemed highly probable that llio Legitimists 
would succeed in driving their opponents from Spain, if 
England and Franco romainod nontnd. A similar contin¬ 
gency would at this time bo regarded Avitli indifference ; 
but it will cortaiiily not occur. It is intolerable that a 
civil war should lost for years, when it can only terminate 
in one rc.siilt. Tho Northern provinces, in wliicli alone 
Don Carlos can liopo to maintain himself, are not suffi¬ 
ciently largo or populous to form an independent State; 
and oven if the inhabitants were unanimous in his favour, 
they can have no pretension to impose their will on the 
rest of Spain. Tlio war must at last ond as it seemed to 
have ended when Don Carlos was said only a week ago 
io have abandoned his array. It is for the interest of all 
parties that tho consummaliou should bo attained os soon 
as possible. 




ITALY. 

T he condition of Italy is one of the few topics on which 
Liberals can now touch with unmijced satisfaction, 
and Mr. Baxter has studied Italy with sufficient attention 
to make hia picture of tho Peninsula attracrive and in¬ 
teresting. A Scotch audience was sure to hear with 
delight that cabdrivers in Italian towns hate priests, and 
that at Naples ecclesiastics seem to bo disappearing with 
the bad a molls of tho place. But any audience is awakened 
to sympathy by tho ntterancos of honest enthusiasm, and 
Mr. Baxter is so enthnsiastic a friend of Italy that the 
Iblian population generally seems to him to look as if it 
washed mr)ro than before it had Victor Emmanuel |br its 
King, lint if ho is enthusiastic, Mr. Baxter may safely 
say that his enthusiasm rests on a basis of solid fact. His 
pii'turo of Italy is as true as it is glowing. The activity, 
the life, tli(> energy of emancipated Italy aro prodigious. 
When Mr. JLw'i’KR said with glee that the progress he saw 
at lh)mc reminded him of the [Jnited Elates, he used 
a comparison which few (‘xee])t Scoteli working-men 
could listen to without a filiudder. But there isa real founda- 
i ion I'or the comparison between modern Italy and tbo United 
States. The Italians liave really had .a new birth, .andhavo 
an ardour of youtli which is of tho true American type. 
They liavo gone ahead by leaps and bounds; and tho 
wonders of Ohic.'igo are almost rivalled by the lupid 
growth of citie.s which, liko Genoa, Ijcghorn, and Rome, 
seemed n fow year.s ago sunk in a mild decay and verging 
on a dreamy death, [fc may be added that altliough, like 
Iho Anierionns, tho Italians havr? their* rowdies, their 
Sicilian Texas, tholr rival platform.s, and their po.ssion (or 
local jobs, yet, liko tbo Arnovie.ans, thoy have a profonTid 
biilh in their institutions, and manage to keep them going, 

.and arc carried Ihroiigli litllo dillieiilties by cherishing a 
great purpose. Nothing in Italy is luoro romarkahlo lliaii 
lliat so nnuiy different provinces, separated for ages hy 
barriers of government and geogrrqihical obstaeles, should 
not only li;ne niiib'd, but sliouhl show so very generally 
the same ba])j)y eousoqueiiecs of union. Material prus- 
pei-ity displays itself everywbere, and, as Mr, Baxter said, 
ev(‘n at Veuir'c they are building new bouses and dredging 
iho e.'oiiil.s. J’.lighfftiTi millions .stei-bng liavo been paid Jbr 
the ])nr<di.aso of ecrdesia.stical e.stutc.s, and this speaks much 
for tile wealth ont.aly and for its fut ure advance in riches. 
Italy i.s .and .always must bo essentially an agricultural 
country. It has no manufactures. It has neither iron nor 
coal. But it. has a splendid sc.'ibo.ard, and almost iiiex- 
haustiblo capacities in regard to climate and soil for 
producing the best fruits of the earth. When the St. 
Gothard Tunnel is made, Genoa will bo tho port of a large 
district of Germany and Switzerland, and the Venetians 
lu»pe to .see Venice displace Trieste as the centre of tho 
trade of tho Adriatic. But Italy i.s, with these exceptions, 
its own market, and Italy, like Franco, can only grow really 
rich by making the most of its own soil. Franco has lately 
shown how solid and vast may be tbo wealth of a country 
in such a position, and a few more yoiirs of activity, peace, 
and good govcniment would place Italy not far behind 
France in tho stable possession of agricultural yvealth. 

“ Brigandage,” Air. Baxter informed his friends at Dun¬ 
dee, ” i-s not compatible with free institutions.” Nothing, 
unfortunately, could be more untrue, a.s Mr. Baxter might 
easily find to his cost if he made a tour through Alcxico or 
any of the Republics of Central America. What brigandage 
i.s not compatible with is an active population and a 
strong government. It is bccanao in every corner of Italy 
the people are beginning to exert themselves, because 
roads and railways and harbours are being constructed, 
and because tho Government is determined to put brigand¬ 
age down, that Italy may look forward to the day when it 
will be free from its ancient curse. Tho policy of tho 
present Government is a policy of stem repression, and a 
Ministerial majority means a majority in favour of stronger ^ 
measures than have as yet been tried. Tho present Govern- S 
inent also insists on tho necessity of looking at Ita)y as a 
■whole, and not sacrificing tho national credit to humouring 
the whims or consulting the wants of separate localities. 
The policy of the Opposition is to uphold local indepen¬ 
dence and pe!^soual freedom. There aro a few ropresenta- 
tives of the ecclesiastical power in tho ranks of the Oppo¬ 
sition, and a &w Bepublican fanatics. But the mass of 
the Left do not wish to quarrel with the dynaaty of Pied*' 
mont, and they blame the Biglit for not treating priests as 
harshly as ilmy deserve. The. reed stmggm between 
the parties is a struggle between those who wish for 
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free institutions with a strong oeniral Government 
and thoBe who wish for free institutions with a weak 
central Government. All Italians, with exceptions not 
worth notiomg, are in favour of a united Italy, antago¬ 
nism to the priests, the retention of Rome, and Parlia¬ 
mentary govemmont. So far it may be said that all Italy 
is for freo institutions. But after that point is reac5hea 
there is room for considorahlo divergence. The Right 
wants the Government to he able to aot sharply and 
promptly; it ui’ges that in iinance the first thing is to 
uphold the national honour, and that Italy should steadily 
pay its creditors, and, what is more, should mske its 
creditors sure of being paid. The Loft does not approve 
of ppocesses out of the sphere of ordinary law; it prefers 
that brigands should be acquitted by juries rather than 
that they should bo condemned by military magisti-aies; it 
insists that localities which make great sacrifices to p:iy 
national taxes should have aiimo little compensatory favours 
accorded to them. All Italian politics have so strong a 
Liberal tinge, if tho pitiscnt stale of Ifiily is compared 
with the past, or if Italy is fomparc'd with mosl. of its 
neighbours, that it is in one w.ay quite true to say th.ab 
the straggle is only betwoou Liberals of two dilferent 
shaded. But the struggle is novorthehiss a .serious 
and important one. Any one who read J\lr. Baxinu’s 
speech might naturally think that Ifiilrm prosperity went 
on without embarrassment and like a machine; and 
if our attention is confined i,o general results, there Ls .sonu' 
reason for using such language. But if wc look at the 
process by wlfich Italy is made to jwlvancc, we .see that 
Italian statesmen have many difiicnUio.s to overcome, many | 
failures to deplore, many jealousies and much ignorance 
and apathy to conqu(?r. When the real working of the 
free institutions of Italy is studied, the wonder is not that 
there have been so many Ministerisil blumlers and cata¬ 
strophes, but that an intelligent ami iV:asonnble policy 
has been on tho whole so steadily and so suce-cssl’iilly 
pursued. 

Tho elcctious held hist Sunday have shown a general 
result favourablo to tho (lovernnicnt. The system of 
voting which requires ihe successful eandulate to poll n 
third of tho electoral body, and forces him, if he fails to 
do this, to a second trial of strength, sctmis to answer no 
obvious purpose, and the number of those actually voting' 
compared with thenumber of votersiriscrihodseemH st rangely 
small. A Corre.spondeiit of tho Tuurs, writing from VeJueo, 
describes the apathy that prevailed th(Te,and as in nearly half 
tho electoral collegc.s of tho kingdom the highest (landidato 
failed to secure the support of a third of llio inscribed 
electors, it might seem as if this a])a.thy had been general. 
But tho impression appears to prevail in Italy that tho 
elections have been well contested, and have excited an un¬ 
usual amount of interest; and tho failure in so many 
places of the highest candidalAj to obtain tho necessary 
third is probably to bo attributed to tho electors thinking 
the man they prefciTcd so sure to win that they did not 
take tho trouble to vote for him. General La Mar.uora, for 
example, got 299 votes at Biclla, and his opponent only 
five, and yet there is to be a second election hold. Florence 
elected Bica-SOLI, Peruzzi, and two other less distinguished 
meml^era of the Right, and there was practically no oppo¬ 
sition ; and yet the.so four candidates have to be 
balloted for to-morrow, because tho number of voters 
supporting them was insufficient. At Rome, again, 
none of the elections held last Sunday was final; but 
there was some warmth in the contest, and if both 
parties were active, it certainly seems strange that in 
no case should tho successful candidate have obtained 
the nocossary third. In two districts of Romo Garidaldi 
was proposed, and it might well happen that many Italians 
would Uke ndthor to vote for Garibaldi nor to vote against 
him. But in another Roman college a Jew was at the 
head of the poll, and it seems carious that a body of 
I Romans should not have made up their minds whether they 
wish a Jew to represent them or not. It is calculated 
that, when all the final elections have been held, the Govern¬ 
ment will have a majority of at least sixty, and this in a 
Chamber of 508 is as large a majority as a prudent Prime 
Hinister would wish. It is very useful to a Government, 
for the purpose of keeping its supporters together, that 
the Opposition should not be too weak; and it is to bo 
observ^ that thh* greatest gain of the Govemmeni has 
been hi Piedmont and ti6mbardy and Tuscanv, districts 
which are por^tly &ee &om brigandage, while in,, the 
Romagna pwties remain oa More. The only tm colleges 


at Naples whore a final result has been obtained ffiavo re* 
turnod members of tho Left, and in Sicily the Opposition 
is expected to gain seats. In other words, strong measures 
against brigaumige arc supported in provinces which they will 
not touch, and are opposed, or at least questioned, in pro- 
vinres which they will touch. This is by no meaiw a result 
which a Government sure of a working majority need 
regret. It is a very good thing for Italy that it should 
have a strong Government, but it is also a very good thing 
that the measures of this Government and its acts should 
be closely watcluul .and miri’owly criticized by ilioso wJio 
represent tho districts whore its action is to be most imme¬ 
diately felt, 


MR. ST.\NSFEL 1 )’S CRY. 

T H 10 inertia from which the Liberal party is at present 
suffering may perhaps bo measured by tho violence of 
tho efforts which .are made to galvanize it into some 
mauirostatiiin of vitality. While the majority of Liberals 
arc apparently content <0 remain passive, tho more restless 
and enterprising spirits are poking about in all directions 
for somo outlet for tlieir uncomfortable activity. It may 
bo rememhered that Mr. Stansfeld, in tho closing days of 
office, jmjpoumlcfl tho theory that the great object of tho 
Liberal party was to keep itself going, and that it must 
tlien'fore take care always to have some good question on 
hand in order to provide itself with Bometliing to do and 
to justify its existence. Now that Mr. Stansfkia) is out of 
office ho h.as inure leisure and liberty to carry his theory into 
practice. Jlo has at last gob a cry which bethinks will 
answer the purpose. It is a cry out of the depths, and from a 
depth wliicli is painfully suggestive of tho difficulty of finding 
one. Mr. S'l'ANt’FEf.n has ooine forward as iho leader of an agi¬ 
tation against what are known as tho “Contagious Di8ettSe.H 
“Acts.” The original law on this subject was passed in 
1864, w'hcu ..Mr. Stansfeld was a Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty ; and be was also a meml)er of the Government 
by which the opcratioii of tho law was strengthened and 
extended, and by which it wos conaistenily enforced, it 
appears to have been only lately that Mr. Stansfeld has 
di.scuvcrcd the full iniquity of this legLslation, and of course 
lie now enjoys more Ircedoin in the oxpre.ssion of his pri- 
v.ato opiiiiou.s. IMio question is one on which, as on most 
other questions, it is possible for conscicritiouH persons to 
entertain different opinion.s, and Mr. Stansfeld and his 
friends have cbrnrly a right to form their own conclusiou.s 
as to tho operation of these Acts, and, if they think that 
their operation is injurious, to use their infiacnce to get them 
rcjicalcd. There are, however, some considorationB which 
cannot be ignored, and which necessarily afiect the manner 
in which the question should be treated. Mr. Stanbfbld, 
in a speech at SJicttield on Wednesday, asserted that the 
Contagious Diseases Acts had been smuggled through 
P.arliaincnt, and that laws which had been passed 
without the sanction of public opinion, and without 
that preliminary discussion wliich tho laws of ParHa- 
inent are intended to I’occive, had no claims on the 
obedience of tho people. Jt is scarcely possible to suppose 
that Mr. St-insfli.I) intended seriously to say that a law 
which has been pas.'ied by Parliament is not binding 011 
any one who choo.ses to imagine that it was not discussod 
so fully as he h.appnnB to think desirable. There can bo no 
doubt that tho Contagions Diseases Acts were passed 
through Parliament veiy quietly, but that is a different 
thing from sccrjtly. Mr. Stansfeld himself was in 
Parliament when tho Acts were passed, and ho must 
have been perfectly aware of what was being done. If 
discussion was avoided ns much as possible, it was 
not from any desire of conceulmont, but simply because 
tho subject was a very nasty one, which could not 
be ignored, but which all decent people wished to tliink 
and talk about as little as possible. This feeling, we 
imagine, still prevails, but Mr. Stansfeld does not share it 
or respect it. Ho calls for a vigorous stirring up of tho 
unsavoury pool. It is to be thrust under everybody's nose. 
Nobody is to bo allowed to remain in ^aceful ignorance of 
its existence. There is to bo a revival of the ffinatical 
agitation by which a year or two since not only public 
decency but domestic privacy was cruelly outraged. A 
question which everybody would gladly avoid is to be mad© 
a subject of popular debate, and the n^ly breakfost-tablo 
is to be covoriia every morning with a shower of pamphlets 
and circulars of the most revolting chfttftcter. 

This is a kind of agitation agoiQB^ whiofa, on every 
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ground of doOenoj and fuiroefu), we wi^li to protoRt in tbo 
BtrongeBt ])ogBible way. It may bo said tiiat this ia an 
affectation of modesty which is put on only as a pretext 
for stifling disctisRion. But it is not iliaeuBaion that wc 
o^ect to. There is no reason why there should not be 
discussion of the fullest and froost kind; only let it ho on- 
trusted to competent persons, who are cafMiblo of fonuing 
an atithoritativo judgment on it, Tho sahject is clearly 
niisuited for loose popular agitation; in the first ])la(!e, 
because it is one which cannot bcj plainly discussrd in that 
way without giving an uimocosHary shock to many ])(‘rsf)ns 
who have every title to ho preserved from it; and in 
tho next, because it is a question on which Ihc ('pinion 
of an ignorant and paaaionato audience?, excited by inihnn- 
matory btateinents tho grounds of which cannot he Ic.sled, 
is obviously of no value. When similar (piostions come h(‘- 
fore a ('.ijimt of law they arO disposedof m r<?.;/n r(/,an(l that is 
the course which should be followod In'ro. When iVlr. S l Axs- 
FEL1» says that every ellbrt liiis been made to jtrevent the 
discussion of these Acts, lie forgi't.s that three years ago 
there was a Royal CoinmiBsion on tlie subject, which made 
a iboroiii;]! investigation riTid publishf'd a volmrdn.ons body 
of ovideiiec. Mr. SpANSiraa^ now prol’cKsi-,j Ln )),• very 
anxious for a .scientific treatment of tlio quest ioji, but it is 
Bignificaiit that, when the (vomiriiNsiiui was sitting, anu)ng 
the witneRS(*a summoned at the instance of the Associaiujn 
foV the Uepi'iil of the Acts there w'as nut one singlt* medical 
otllcev of either Horvice. U was then, and is, we believe, still, 
the unanimous and derided opinion of tho nii'dieiil otlieersuf 
the nrijiy and navy—that is, of those who have tho Itest 
opportiinliios of observing tho actual working of the system 
—that it is extrc'inely valuiiblo J'roni a sanitary ])f)mt of 
view. Tho OommissioTiors state that the Ads “ have piirgml 
“the towns and encampments to which they base bi'en 
“ applied of miserable creatures who were of rolirMi- 

“ness and vclochis of disease, providing IIumh with asylums 
“ wheroth' ir sutforings could be temporaril} rt Irwed, even if 
“their malady was beyond cure: and wJiero iheir better 
“ nature w'as probably fvir the first time toue.hed by human 
“ sympathy.” And tliey add ih.ai they are eoiuinct'd lliat 
the number of tlio wonum x'eelalmod, directly or indireelly, 
by tho (‘jw'ratioTj of tlio Ad.s, inu.st, be eonsidenible, aii<l 
that they Jiad also bad a strong deterring inllnonce in 
regard t4) clandestine iminoi'aliiy. Jt is true that tin* (\)m- 
mi.ssionci’.s, while thiy could not resist the o\erwheJming 
ovidorico of the extriuTiely bcnetleial opi'r:itiou of the,so 
Acts, recommended tlial. they Hhonld be p.irlnUly repealed 
as a conce^sion to what tlu‘y siqiposed to bo “ tin* s''ntiment 
“ of the people,” It is imjiortant, howc'ver, to observe tliat, 
though they gave w'ay to a weak compromise in their coii- 
cdusions, tho Commissioners laid it down in tlie most 
emphatic- and di cided manmv that “sp(>. lal regulatioji.s 
“ for tlu’ trentment and control of a class of j)c-rM)ns frc. 
“ qnentiiig c«*rt;uu districts, under eonditii'iis calcidatc'd to 
“ eng'nider and ])ro]iagalo disease, are alike just and exjic. 
“ diciit,” and that they sinv no moral gnMinds mi winch 
such regulations (*oiild b (3 rcsi.sted. 1 'he most impoilant 
rosnlt of this Commission w’as, of course, tlieevid.meiMvliieli 
it collected, which is summed up by the Commissioners in 
tho passages wo have quoti'd, and which ia open to any onc, 
to read and digest for liim.self, Wliethci* or not the regu- 
ktioua arc or ought to be ofieiisivo to the ‘‘ moral scn^c ” 
of the people is of course a qiic.stion on which any one can 
form an opinion a.s well as the Coinraissiouors, and tho 
Commis-sioncrs merely assume its existence without at- 
tempting to Justify it, 

Tluu’e arc aovoral grounds on which tlio,sn Acts aro now 
assailcd--th*st, that they are immoral; secondly, that they 
are unc< institutional; and, thirdly, that tiny aix! practically 
a 1‘ailmv. The last of theso argameiita ia perhaps tlie 
only one whieh it is uccossiiry to discuss, T’ho Acts 
Were pasHod in order to meet an exceptional evil ot a 
particularly urgent kind, and tho quest ion is whetlicr they 
hayo really had a beneficial effect. The ovideuoe on tins 
point will a]>pear to moBt perftons to bo conoltisivo, but of 
course, if Mr. Staxsfeld or any of his aHsooUites have any 
toatirmmy to produce on tho other side, they are entitled 
to bring it forward. This should be done, however, not 
beforo h tumultuous audience, having no acquaintance 
with tliC subject and no opportunity of testing tho sweep* 
ing Btatements put before them with all the adornment of 
Beasationai rhetoric, but before a tribunal where it will ^ 
pationtly and calmly examined and impattiaUy weighed^ 
Mr, SiANSif ELD does not make it quite clear how-tar .his 
^ould compel him to oppose any attomii^ to 


check tho ravages of a loathsome and dangoronfi diseaso. In 
one place he declares that, whatever their hygienic rosulta 
may bo, the Acts must be got rid of as immoral; whiio he had 
previously ofterod, “ when the laws have been ropooled^ 
“ and not before, when wo have a tabula rewa, and can statt 
“ fresh,” to consider any proposalfl which tho Government 
may mnko fur dealing with the subject. Those who hold 
that it is immoral to attempt in any degree to alleviate too 
consequences of vice, even for the protection of tho inuo- 
( cnt part of the community, will of course oppose any regu- 
liitioiifl of the kind now in force. Those, on tho other hand, 
Avlio ni'o willing to argue tho question on the ground of 
practical expediency, arc bound to show that, in point of 
f.icl, evil, and good, has resulted from tho oxporimciit. 
lu luiy case, vague declamation and unsupported assortiona 
can only do harm. 


TIIR RKA(7TK)M IM AMJIRIOA. 

rilJlM ]u3liiicri1 r(NictIon in the United Statos hos ranch 
-I. external !■(*sf'mb]ancc to tho ehango whitih resulted 
frum t lio last geiUM’al election in England, In both countries 
tlio winners and tho lo.scrs WTre equnlly taken by surprise. 
It also laqijM'Ms that th(3 triiiinpliant O])])ositioii calls itsell’ 
in America, as in England, Uo)isc?rvative; but the Demo¬ 
crats urn not (li\idial from the llopublicans by any broad 
or definite (lilfi-rcncc of opinion. 'I’lie dissatisfaction with 
Mr. (iLM'SroNK’s (Jovornuicnt wliich displayed itself at the 
election was in some degree ]>rovokcd by administvatlvo 
I’ailurrs, and pmbaps by the personal unpopularity of ono 
or two of the Ministers; but the real cause of the revulsion 
of [lopular tooling w:is the irritation produced .among many 
classes by tho restless clmraeler of Mr. Gi.adsTONR’s })o!icy 
and prolessed cqanion.s. It had become impossible t(> roly 
oil tho deliTmimitiuu of the (lovcrnmcnl. to perform tho 
])rimary duty t'f resisting agitation ami of maintaining 
existing instiliilions. Tfie Prime Minister h.ad not indts- 
l'nelly intimated his adhesion to the prineiplo of universal 
Mijfrage; la; had addressed memieing Ifingnago to tho Il<»uso 
of fjords ; mid, when he liad in a powerful speech defended 
the Kstahhshed Ohiirch against its assailants, ho ullow^od 
Ills nearest nlative soon aft.erwards to assure a public 
meeting ilmt the mi'aning of his vigorous and perspicunus 
langinigo hudbemi by some .str.aiige ('asiialty misundi'rstood. 
Uxccjit in ivlation to tho Soiitheni tStatos^ no di-'turbiiig 
or revolutionary b-tidencies can be attributed citlicr to 
the Hepublii’mi party in (tmgresM or to the Piik.sidknt. 
It is not known that the leaders rf the innjority would 
have proposed any logislativo measure of im[)oriamj(* if 
they had retained their jirepoiideranee in ilionext Congre?.-?. 
On tlio question of currency both pui’lies are divided among 
themselves, though the into policy of iutlation w.as chiefly 
promotcil liy the Ih'ouldic.'in.s. The most crcditahlo act of. 
the IbmsMM'.M' tim ing Ids six years’ toimro of oflioc was his 
rejection <»f a Hill tor the inercaHo of the paper currency 
and for the (a'lisequent postponement of a I’etnrn to specie 
payments. Ilia policy was appnwcd by tho most compch'nt 
judges of the (jinsuon, bat it was condemned by .sections 
of both political parties. ' ^ 

The (dmuge in the eomparative strength of parties in tho 
Ucgislaturo is dispropnrtionatply greater tluin in tho con- 
stituencios. I’lio l)erno(*riits formecl two years ago two- 
liilha of the wlmle number of voters, and they aro wow 
more than halt. Tho consoquonce is that in tho next Oongi'ess 
tliey will have converted their minority of a hundred into a 
mu jority of more than fifty. Tho Americans aro the only coui- 
jietent judges of the character of their owm instil uuoiis, but 
foreigners can scarcely bo mistaken as to thoinoonveuicnce 
whieh results from tho almost exclusive representation of 
majorities which may perhaps be locally and collectively 
Bumll. If the JlepublioauH had not for many years exercised 
uncontrolled supremacy in tho Senate and in tho House of 
Representatives, they would probably have been uiore prn- 
dorit, and they might now bo leas unpopular. The neutral 
or wavering politicians, who are the most respectable and 
the most inielligcnt pai*t of tho population, have' been 
temporarily alienated from tho ttepublican cause, by the 
indififToiice (if the dominant party to political moraHty. It 
i.s true that soon after the war tho leaders of the minority 
wero more .shameless and more aadacious than id) a later 
time, hut UB long as the memory of yrtfs recent 

the party which"ivas supposed to We pyxup^s^ with 
Secession was nceeMarily eududed power. , Six or 
seven years ago, imdtr .the Idtdti^ship of a ytilgor demo. 
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^ Hoti 90 of Rwpresontfcfcivw, by tat alinost xman- 
imoos votei appi^pyod of the prao'Noal repudiation of the 
Katioiud Debt* In the late Session of Oongre^ the 
nujoriiy wap contented to perpetrate a petty injustice by 
ToSng for the ii^flatioxi of the paper currency. The m- 
crease^of ^he salaries of members oi Oongross has involved 
jfreatbr unpopnlarity than measures which were intrinsi- 
Eedly more olgectionablo. There may have been good reasons 
for raising the pay of members, who have generally but 
small resources of their own; but in voting to thomsolves 
arrears of salary on the new scale ih^ gave reasonable 
offence to their constituents. Mr. Thaddeus Stevens 
and General Butlek have, jointly or in succession, for 
more than ton years been the most couspicnou.s chiefs 
of the dominant party. It is not surpi-Lsing that the 
oommunily should at last bo anxious for a change, 
altliough there is no eminent Democratic politician who 
has any claim to public eonfidcncc. It is not yet 
known whether Mr, Sciiurz, who is a Tjiboval ile- 
pnblioan, will be recognized by the Democratic majority 
as an ally. The elections have conferred an unmixed ad¬ 
vantage on the country hj excluding for the time from 
power the Moetons, tho uonklinos, and tho other active 
politicians xyho bad hoped for another term of patrons,go 
and influence. It unluckily happens that none of tho 
successful candidates could even by flatterers bo doserilKd 
as statesmen. 

General Grant, who must now abandon all hopo of re- 
election, has perhaps contributed to the defeat of his party 
by his ambition for a third term of oiliee. Tho Pkesioent 
is on the whole superior to his political associates; and 
there is some reason to believe that he has acquired by ox- 
porienco a knowledge of aftalrs in which ho was formerly 
deficient. It is an ailvantage to the head of a Government 
to understand his business, and tho fear that the pro¬ 
longation of his power might endanger tho Ropublioau 
system was both unfounded and insincere; but the people 
of the United States aro perhaps .vvoll advivsod in abiding by 
their political traditions, and tho growing unpopularity of 
the llepiiblican party could only b(5 aggravated by tho 
projected innovation. Hereafter Grant’s administration 
' will bo remembered without strong admiration or censure. 
When he was first olocted ho desired to break Ehrougli some 
of tho trammels which had impeded the free arti«m of his 
predecessors; and ho scloctod his first Miin.st(u*8 on his 
own independent judgment. Tho Tlopuhlican mamigera 
immediately caused tho President to feel their displeasure; 
and, after a short interval, ho acquiesced iu the system of 
jobbery which constitutes the main oWeet and the most 
effective machinery of the Federal Government. The 
President himsolf might probably have favoured tho 
reform of tho Civil Service; but ho soon found that in re¬ 
trenching the means of corruption he would alienate his 
suppoitcra. Ho even adopted as his principal advisor 
General Butler, whose military capacity ho hod publicly 
ridiculed, and whoso moral and political ch.arttctor ho must 
have well understood. In the Southern States tho 
President countenanced tho misgoverument of Northern 
adventurers and of coloured demagogues who dopondod on 
the favour and protection of the Federal Government for 
defence against the just indignation of their own neighbours 
and fellow-citizons. Gimeral Grant’s support of f,he im¬ 
pudent adventurer Kellogg in Louisiana was probably one 
of the causes of tho reverse which has befallen tho tbipub- 
^^can party. 

Some of the local changes which form a part of the 
general reaction are iuteresting, though they aro not nni- 
mrmly satisftiotory. Genoitd fiix, who has been defeated 
as candidate for the office of Govornor of Now York, was 
one of the most creditable members of the Republican party, 
and during his present term of office ho has administered 
public affairs with integrity and sucooss. It is significant 
of the state of public opinion that his opponents thought it 
«»pedient to denounce him os an arisloorat, or, in other 
woi^ds, as a geutfemaoi. His successful competitor, Mr. 
Tildsn, is also personally respectable, and he took an active 
part in the proseoution of Tweed and his accomplices; but 
xt is ominous that the club which derives its name from ita 
place of meetixig' In Taipmany has once more teco- 
"vered its in the city of New York. The noto^ 

rious prizefighter MOieRisssv seems to be recognized as tho 
of the Dexnocttttfe poriy ip l^e city; and it may be 
elected that the hucient system, of spoliation and mis- 
govemment will shorifiy bh ^M^saohusetto has at 

mt been relieved £ram tbe returning General 


Butler to €ongr^. Only a feiv moniiis have passed sinoe 
be was defeated in a contest for tbe Governorship of the 
State; and now even tho faitiifial and long-suffering 
electors of his district have become tired of perpetuating 
a political scandal. It is not R little eurorising that 
a Democrat has been elected Governor of Massachu¬ 
setts. The English advocates of compnlsoiy abstinence will 
regret to learn that tho Republicans attribute their defeat 
to tho unpopularity of the prohibitory liquor law. It is 
not improbable that the bettor part of tho population of 
tlie State may have de.8orted the Republican parly in in¬ 
dignation at the corruption and insolence of some of their 
leaders. The invention of supposed iSouthem outrages in 
preparation for the elections was a device which recoiled on 
its ingeuious authors. Massachusetts is not likely to be¬ 
come pormaueutly Democratic; but, if the claim of its 
citizens to the possession of superior intelligence and 
morality is well founded, they may well have desired to 
afhuiuistcr a rebuke to the followers and allies of Butlbr. 
Tho now majority will after a short interval command the 
Smiuto as well as the House of Ropresontatives, and it will 
probably hold together long enough to return tho next 
J^rosiiloiit. Whetlior it will purauo tho Free-trade policy 
wliich has b(.*eu usually ]>rofesscd by tho Dcranerafic party 
is abpmsenfc unorrtaJii. Tho mo.st immediate nnil impor¬ 
tant result of tlie reaction will bo tho recovery by the 
wliile }>opulatiou in tho Southern States of thoir natural 
superiority. 


THE FRENCH FJ.EOTIONS. 

T here is notlung new to be said about tho French 
elections of Sunday last. Tho Bonapartisis wtan vic¬ 
torious in one department, tho Republioans were victorious 
in two. Ill the Oise tho Duke of Moucuv has boaion lioth 
the Republican candidates put together, and beaten them 
liamlsomely. Gf course the Dukk was chosen to contesst 
tlie di'piirtmont bocauso he was likely to win, and so far the 
Rcpiiblieari journals liave cause to say that thoclociion was 
not decided on purely political gitineds. After all, how¬ 
ever, this is not much to the purpose. No one pretends 
that tho [inpcrialist cau.su is an object of so much enthu- 
.siasm thiit the oleefcur.s will sirnpiy ask which is the 
Jmporifdi.st candidate and then rush off to vote for 
him. What is shown by these Bonapartist Hiiceo.s8oa is 
that, to be an Im^ierialist is no discredit to a candidate whose 
chances are otherwise good. It is not so very long since, 
except in Corsica, any Bonapartist who wished to become a 
de}nity bad to go about among tho constitncucies in disguise. 
Before ho could indulge a ho{>o of being elected, ho had, so 
to su}", to forgo his pa.ssport. He found out that his adherence 
to tho Kmpiro had been merely a form of devotion to tho 
nionarcliioal principle, or to tho principle oi' popular sove¬ 
reignty, or to Froo-trade, and now that the gold could bo 
had without the alloy, ho was simply a Royalist or a 
Republican or a Fi*ee-traJer. Even with theao painful 
cxplaiiatious, it was no easy inaitor to find a constituency 
which would give a man suspected of Imperialism a decent 
minority of votes. All this has been completely changed. 
Tho Banapartists have again become the noisiest and tho 
most active party in Frtiuce. Tlujy have their candidates 
rtmdy at every election. They make no secret of 
thoir ultimate wish(;s and intentions. They criticize the 
Republicans with as much freedom as though they woi*o 
already iu power. And the action of tho electors goes 
some way towards justifying this bold attitude. Not only 
does tho Duko of Mnuctiv get nearly 54,000 votes, while 
M. Roussellb and M. Lbvavasseur between them only get 
36,000, but in the Nord their unsuccessful candidate, M. 
Fievkt, gets 102,000 votes against some 119,000 given to 
the Republican candidate, M. Parst. It has been observed 
that the Bonapartist journals have made much lose noiso 
about their victory in the Oise than they made about 
thoir defeat in Seine and Oi.se. I’hey accept the 
54,000 votes for tlie Duke of Moucuv with becom¬ 
ing moeknosa, whereas their heads were almost 
turned by the 45,000 votes for the Dnke of Padua. As 
Bucoess seems to be coming nearer, they aro learning not 
to compromise thoir prospects by premature exultation. 
They know that their recent victories arc not'hntirely duo 
to their own merits. If they have given valuable support 
to tho Govon^ment, they ^ve received a gbod deal in 
return. - Tbe electors who vote fer the Bonapartlet candi- 
are act all Bonaphirtiste. Tho supporters of the 
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Soptennate must voto for somebody, and as it is useless to 
bring forward a candidate of their own, they prefer the 
Bonapartiat to tho Legitimist or Republican candidate. 
The former is at least willing to leave Franco without 
a settled Government six years longer, whereas the two 
latter want to create one immediately. As a rule, therefore, 
it is important for tho Bonapartists not to say too much 
about their triumphs. If there art) any feeble-minded 
electors who thouglit that, in voting for tho i)ul<e of Mol'CJIV, 
they wore merely voting for Marshal MacMahon, so niueh 
tho better. Why make their minds nneasy by showing 
them the fall significanco of w'hat they Imvo done ? It is 
tho fable of tho man and tho horse over again. I'Ijc nnno 
modest the Bonapartists show themselves, the morn ehanee 
there is that tJm Conservative elcctm-s will stand (juiet while 
they are mounting. Their own more iKii-heiided supporters 
have occaBionally to bo con.sidorod, and a liltlo quarrel Hiieli 
as that between the Government and tho Piikc of I’aiji a is 
useful as showing that tlie party is not disposed to put up 
with too many slighls. But, speaking generally, tlin more 
they identify themselves with that general t.'onservalive 
feeling whieli Ims placed Mai’.slial MAciMAiioN at the lie.ad 
of ailairH, t)ie more they advance their own special in¬ 
terests. 

Would tho nuko of TMoeeiiY have polled as many votes 
if there iiad been only one Repnhliean eamlidate. and that, 
candidate had been M. LiivAVAsst-uu ? TJte di’feated party 
would probably give a good deal to be alile to answer this 
question. Ibis easy to boo that M. (lAMnr/rrA, tliongh lie 
is usually able to rein in hia folio wi'I'h, has occasionally to 
giye them their head, or to stand the risk of their breaking 
away altogether. 'J'ho important thing to ascertain is, 
wlieii tliis occasional llee.iiso can bo most safely conceded. 
Jd. GAMuriTA seems to have imagined that tho Duke 
of M()i;oa\’s ouUpokcii Imporiali.sm wouhl h'livc him in u 
minority compared with tho aggregate Kt'jmhliean vole, I 
and con.seqiicTitly to have thought that, tho experiment 
of dividing the ]aii'ty at the first ba'h-t and uniting 
it, again on tho second might be tried wiili a good hepo 
of sucecs.s, Tho Conservativo Uepublicatis would vote, 
it was assumed, for M. IjEVAVASHFuji;, the Uadieals would 
vote for Af. Roussi:] le, and whichever liad the fewest votes 
would retire after tho tirst trial. Tho result of tlii.s o.vpe- 
rimciit wius that tlio two candidates together only gut about 
two-third,s of the votes given to Mio Duke of Moi.cin. It 
may be that the RepublicauB altogether niiacaleulatcd their 
strength in tlie department, and that under no circum¬ 
stances would ihoy liavo had any real chance of victory. 
It may bo, however, and this is perhaps the more probable 
explanation of tho two, that many of tho electors who 
would have supported M. LEVAVAssKiia if ho laid been tho 
only Ropuhlicau eaudidalo were frightened at M. Kols- 
.selle’s fipja'amiire, and did not choose to mu tho 
risk of liiivitig him for a represontalive. The re¬ 
sult of the olcction is very well litUxl to strengthen 
tins alarm, supposing that it really existed. M. Rousshij.e 
might have stood without doing any harm to tlie Jtepub- 
liuan prospects in tho department if he had been willing 
to retire in the event of not being elected at the first ballot. 
But, as ho not unnatumlly objected to make over his votes 
to M. Lkvavassei'U unless M. Levavasseur could make good 
his title to them by proving himself the favoured caudidatc 
of tho party, the ('onservative Republicans, if tho Duke of 
MouciiY had fiiiled to get an absolute majority, would have 
found lhcm.sclves in an awkward predicament. M. Rous- 
SEI.LE, as it huppoued, polled rather more votes than 
M. Levavasseuu. If M. liEVAVASSEUR had iusksted on 
standing again, tho Duke of Mouchy would have avou 
on the second ballot in virtue of his relative majority. 
Ifj however, as would no doubt have been tlie ease, 
H. Levavasseur had retired rather than let in an Im¬ 
perialist, M. Rousselle would have been tho only Re¬ 
publican candidate, and in that character might have 
been oloctod. It is quite possible that mai^y of tho Con- 
sci’vative Ropnblicaiis foresaw this possible result, and 
were anxious to defeat it beforehand, if the lesson is taken 
to heart by tho Extreme Republicans, tho defeat will bo 
of more use to the party than a viclury would have been. 
Tho latter could but have given them one more representa¬ 
tive in the Assembly, and his seat would have been gained 
at the sacrilico of several others. To persuade an extreme 
section of a party to continually efface itself in order that 
the moderate section may secure tho rotnim of its oaiidu 
dates is an extremely difficult task, and M. Gamjsetta would 
hardly bo able to accomplish it if he could not from time 


to time point to actual experience for evidence of the ill 
effects of a contrary policy. ^ 

On the 2 2lid of Novemhor, tho Municipal elections will 
bo held over tho whole of France, with tho exception of 
Baris. Tho Government may bo supposed to liavo 
tliis date with the view of impressing the Assembly with 
tlie strength of tho Conservative party in the country. , 
Tho election will take place under tho new and mor^ 
stiiDgcnt condiUoiia of registration adopted last Session, 
niid tho m.'iyors appointed by the Duke of Broolie have 
been long enough in office to make their intlucnce felt. 
In addition to tin's, the recent elections to tho Councils 
General showed thiib in local elections the candidate in 
posscs.sioii and the candidate who ha.s property in tho 
neighbourhood huvo each groat advantages. It is hard 
enough to got a French peasant to vote on purely political 
grounds in an election for a body whoso principal Dusiness 
is polities, and natur.ally enough he is still loss disposed to 
vote on ]iurely political grounds in an election for a body 
wlioso iirincipal, and indeed sole, business is to look after 
the affairs of tliu village. All these circumstances taken 
togctlicr are likely to give a highly Conservativo com¬ 
plexion to tlic election.s on the 22nd, and considering how 
.siiiall au amount of support the Government can command 
in the vVssemhIy, it may well wish to show a somblanco of 
.support out of doors. 


THE “EMILLSir GOSPEE.” 

ri'^llE Indian Corre.spoiident of the Tihics has lately sent 
_l. home an intere.sting letter on missionary life, and a 
ri'niarkable eomnientary on his letter appeared in the Pall 
Mall tui::o(U‘. of Monday last. Tho writer of that article 
poinls oni that, whether tho effort of missionary efforls on 
the people of India bo small or great, the government of 
India hy iho English must bring about one of tho gimtest 
moral, social, and religious rcvolul ions known in history, 
'riu' religious heliof and tho cherished institutions of nearly 
a quarter of the Iniinan raco arc being destroyed. Tho 
Jliiidoos and the Mahonimedans had worked out a sort of 
■ijindtts rirrihU under Avliieh tlieir several faiths could surae- 
I lioAv coexist. Tho order of things set np by the English is * 
utterly opposed to both creeds. What will como of this? 

“ What wdl this vast mass of men behove and practise now 
‘‘ that they nro practically enabled to say, think, and do 
“ wliai over nppi'ars good to them, external violence apart ? ” 
The answer to this qucHtioii must a good deal depend on 
the nature of tho creed w'hich is offered to the people 
of India by their revolutionary masters. ^J’he writer 
of the article undertakes to describe what this English 
creed is. It insists, he says, ujxm oberlionce to law, upon 
universal toleration, and upon tho teaching of physical 
science. It says to the natives, You must not commit 
crimes, or break contracts, or persecute those who are not 
of your creed, or who, being of your ci'eed, choose to leave 
it or to ofiend against its principles. And physical scieuco 
is .so true that wo shall publicly teach it in onr schools, 

“ although it expressly contradicts and stultifies Hindoo- 
“ ism, and although the method in which it is taught and 
“ tlio temper of mind which it encourages are practically 
“ fatal to ollu'r native creeds and not easily reconcilable 
“ with Christianity. This is our English gospel.” This is 
Avhnt wo will bolieve, this is what wo will enforce, this is 
what every one who wishes to bo employed or to live 
comfortably must practise. Whoever neglects it will find 
that tho world will pass by him, that ho is out of harmon 5 ^ 
witli his neiglibours, that his sons will take up other 
views, and that the more active and compliant part of tho 
population will got the better of him. “ Whosoever rebels 
“ against it shall bo hanged, shot, or blown away from the 
“ cannon’s mouth, as may bo most convenient under all 
“ the circumstance.^ of the case.” 

Tho magnificent self-assertion of this revelation is ex- 
cccdingly imposing, and it is not until the results of it liavo 
been sl-utlicd for some little time that any doubt suggSF^ts 
itself 08 to their being altogether admirable and benotit^t. 
About the fact of the revolution which is going on in 
India there can be no question. In their present and 
popular form—in tho form, that is, in which they supply 
moral and social guidance to some two hundred millloos 
of people—the Indian creeds can hardly long endure the 
contact of English ideas. That aii present tho missionarieB 
sent out by the various Christian bodies of Europe and 
Americit have not provided the natives vnih onj^ creed 
which can take the place of those which W destined to 
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d^eapi^ar seems to be equally certain. The best mia- 
sionaries have the fewest converts to tell of, and from this 
’ it may feirly be inferred that the converts made by inferior, 
but apparently more successful, workmen arc not much to 
boast of. If the BugUsh gospel, as described in the Vail 
Mall OazsU»t could be accepted as a thoroughly satis- 
factoiy substitute for Hindooism, Mahommodanism, and 
other Eastern religions, it would veiw much lessen the 
anxiety with which the emancipation of the people of India 
from all the beliefs hitherto hold by them must other¬ 
wise bo watched. “ The reason why Christian missions 
have so veiw little direct effect iu India **—it is the 
writer in the Pall Mall Gazetta who is speaking—“ is that 
“ they do not represent the real teaching of the English 
“ nation.” That teaching, as we have seen, is summed up 
in a few simple rules. Obey the laws, persecute nobudy, 
learn physical science, or submit to bo beaten in the race 
of life, or, if you openly rebel, to be hanged, shot, or 
blown away from a gun. When this, “ the real teaching 
“ of the English nation,” is presented to the natives, >vhat 
influence will it have upon them ? This knowledge and 
Buch a smattering of physical science as is likely to bo 
gained by a population which has to work very bard to 
earn a pare subsistence are to stand in the place of 
religion, and of so much of morals as lies outside the region 
of law. Granting that the substitution will bo cireotivo so 
far as the English rulers of India are concenicd, that it will 
Becure submission to the Government and a certain amount 
of compliance with the statute law and the d(‘cisiona of 
judges, what will be its effect upon the natives iu all those 
relations cf life which do not come within the sphere of 
municipal law ? If they accept this English gospel as the 
crowning product of Enropoan intelligence, will they not 
find that its scope is strangely small; that it leaves all that 
most nearly touches their happiness altogether out of con- 
sidoration; that when a man has learnt by experience or 
observation that if ho breaks his contract ho will have to 
pay the penalty, or that if he mixes alkali with acid it will 
effervesce, there will remain‘problems to which tins creed 
affords no solution? Again, what warrant is there for 
thinking that so restricted a gosj^l as that described by 
tl^is writer will be efficacious even for English purposes? 
A gospel which rests entirely on self-interest or on 
the fear of the cord and tho cannon-ball is clearly 
deficient in some important elements. Wl»ou the 
writer mentions blowing away from the cannon’s mouth, 
as tho last and worst piiTii,slimont tho law c.an iulJict, 
he perhaps forgets that this mode of execution de¬ 
pends for its special terrors on tlio religious l}oIief of tlio 
Hindoos. When the native has mastered tho English 
creed, and learned that it is absolutely unimportant, iu 
what way tho atoms which nnako up a itiau are dissolved 
into space, tho list of serviceable penalties must certainly be 
shortened by one. 

There is another consideration of equal, if moro re¬ 
mote, importance which bears upon ibis question. Tho 
permanence of English dominion iu India d('peud.s upon its 
being xnalntainod with a sincere purpose of governing the 
country for the good of the iuliabitants. If this idea were 
once lost sight of, if India became a mere gold- 
digging or diamond-field to which Euglislimon resorted 
to make money in the shortest possible timo, tho 
laws which the natives of India are made to obey would by 
degrees chango their character. Disohedi^-nce or resist¬ 
ance to tho governing race would bo punished us severely 
as ever, but crimes which affected only tlie natives them¬ 
selves would bo regarded with disiutercstod neglect. If 
ever this comes to pass the position of tho Engli.Mh iu 
India will not long hold out against secret disafi’ection or 
open attack. It exists and is maintained bocauso the people 
of India feel in some dim sort of way that it is to the Ving- 
lish dominion that they owe their present oxcmptioii from 
external violence and internal oppression, ami that, owing 
to this exemption, their lives and earnings are more 
Booure than tho lives and earuiugs of their giundfathera 
Wore. It may be doubted, however, whether the necessity 
of obedience to law, a contemptuous toleration of rival re¬ 
ligions, and the rudiments of physical science furnish a 
rule of life sufficiently stringent to curb tho baser appe¬ 
tites of men. As regards India and the work of the 
English in India this view was once excellently pat in tho 
Pau Mall Gazette itself. Nearly five years ago there 
n^pcared in that journal a letter written in a railway car¬ 
nage on the lino between Bombay and Nag^)ore, and asking 
tho question^ What have the,;English civilians in India to 


do with tho Mahmttafl more than with tho bnfl'aJoos the 
Mahrattas tend ? The writer refuses to accept the answer that 
they are there to cam their living, or t hat they are doing their 
duty as servants of the Qunen. This would ho considered, 
ho thinks, by the English nation to bo a very low standard 
of duty to take up towards the pcoxdo of India; nor does it 
account for tho fact that many of these men have of thoir 
own free will given up health and life, and ties dearer than 
cither, to make India what it is. Why, he asks, are those 
explanations unsatisfactory? “Because, for whatever 
“ reasons, and witli whatever amount of truth, all English 
“ life and activity has been pervaded by tho notion that 
“ this pi’esent life and visiblo world are a voatilmlo to somo- 
“ thing greiitor, and aro in some way or other under tho 
“ government and guidance of some one, of whoso will 
“ and personality our.s are a fiiint reflection.” When onco 
Englishmen cease to believe that the world in which 
they live “ is orden'd and governed by God, whoso law, 
“ that men shall in a magnanimous way do their 
“ duty in that state of life to which |io has been 
“ pleased to call them, is a real law enforced by 
“ a real sanction in a shite of things that mfl actually 
“ o.xist,” they will soon “ rouounco every scheme that risks 
“ life and comfort, and will by degrees turn a country 
“ wliich will no more bo England into that pigstyo heaven 
“ which will bo proved to be tlie only true one.” There is 
something more than abstinonco from crime and observa¬ 
tion of oontracte and toleration of religious difforonccs and 
tho elements of physical science here, and if tlie later 
edition of tho “ EngUsh gospel” is to tako tho place of 
tho older and nobler faith, it is of little use for Englishmen 
to speculato what its effect in India will be. They at all 
events will not bo there to preach it. 


ROMAN CATTIOLIC REPLIES TO MR. GLADSTONE. 

O NE of llio most singuliir and unexpected fmita of tho Public 
Worship Hill is Mr. (lladstone’s attack on tlio ffovovnnient 
and policy ilie Homan Couit. It is an incident which, in tho 
slang of liio dny, ranv he said to “ rise to tho height of an historic 
event." And It follows by the most direct con.sequoiic6 from that 
di.sturharJco of tlio peace of tho Church and of tho public mind 
caused by Archhiahop Tait’a ill-sulvised policy. Tno clamour 
ahiiiit Kitiiuli^m mitiinilly brought Mr. Gladstone back again, 
from his Homeric Btudie.s, to tho conflicts of that llouso of 
Coutruoiis which he had left, as ho supposed, to the tameness and 
diilue.s.s of a sido iind \\ell-c;jraod ronoso. What hi.s appenmneo in 
Piii Jiaim‘lit failed to do—that is, to Keep tho llouso and the public 
fiv)m going mad on the subject of IkiimiUsm—he attempteti in a 
calmer maimer in tho i'mfcmpomry lieviatv. In this ho spoke in- 
cideiihilly tiiid emnowhat eouh'mptuously of tho popular panic 
Jihout “ Hommii/.iiig " the Kngli.sh Church and nation, and hrlefiy 
.summed up tho i-easoii.s, familiar to all EngliBhnieu of whatever 
party who iiro not Homan Catholics, why such an attempt must 
ho ail idle dream. Herhapa becauao it was tho dullest part of tho 
dull soaeou, hia few sentences, strong no doubt, but not 
stronger tlmii any ouo might have expected if the matter 
wore touched on nt all, roused tho fiuy of the Homan 
(hilholic press. Mr. Glnd.stono is not a man to be attacked 
w’ltliunt feeling awakened in himself tho sense of the certaminh 
(juudin. lie began to write on Kitualism. Hut tho liltramoutauoa 
hnving been so sensiiivo and thin-slviniied in thoir resentment at a 
pusfting and rLMilly coinmonnlaco rcmiuk, as to threaten his poli¬ 
tical position, ho lias with characteristic alacrity accoptccf tho 
light which they very needlessly provoked, and has returned 
their fire by bringing them to book on a very vuluerablu point 
about which, iu I'inglmul at least, all persuiuj had nguiod to 
slnit their 030?., except jierhaps Mr. Nowdegate and JMr. WhaUey. 
No do nil!, .‘uicl) ti question tluwn before tho British public is no 
iucotisidin-ablc addition to the subjects of religions controvorsy iu 
which wo me not at ail deficient just now; neither paily is likely 
to lot the TiiiiLtiT dri.p, and it is 0110 on which passions may rise 
liigh. If this proves a fivsh clement of turmoil, it is to the Arch- 
hlBlioi) tlnit we owo it. This attack ou Home may potidbly bo 
h.iiled by many persons as an excellent result of tlio agitation of last 
Session. AVo only note it here as boing unlbre.soon, and what 
would have bc'cn thought unlikely; oiid it is probably tho earnest 
ami type of other results equally unloolied for and strange. 

In \hcir outbreak of wi-ath at Mr. Gladstone’s few sentences in 
the Contemporary Reviewy the Roman Catholics have been less 
tliiqi rensonahlo, and have not shown Hie Benso ordinarily 

expected iu men engaged in the battles of tho worlA 

llero is u Church and a hierarchy, to which every other 
Church and religions body is simply as dirt beneath their 

feet. For the theory, "the cre^, the convictions, the 

moral doctrine, the mord practice, the consistency, of every 
other communion, Homo has nothing but boundless contempt, 
and on wcasiou fierce vituperation and anatheimi. In the 
plenitude of her perfection and profossion of truth she has never 
been pice about calling names, about imputing motives, about 
saying all manner of evil of all who refused to submit to her 
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dainiB. In every non^Homan profession of Christianity, however 
ancient, however energetic, she proclainjs loudly in every possible 
way that there is nothing but disloyalty to f/brist, nothing but 
palpable and fatid self-contradiction in principles, nothing that 
ueaervcs the Tcspect of man or that can Ldyc hope of the mercy 
of God, Surely it no more sorts with the ordinary sj'Btenifttic 
insolence of Homan Catholic warfare than it would with the 
** Ingenuous ferocity” of many Protestant cham[»ioD.s, to cry out 
about a contnivorsial graKe like this. This hmchincM, ns might 
have been nnticipiitcd, baa made the matter Herious. lii Mnglaiid 
at least, with all our disputes oii hand, religioua, scientific, social, 
we might have gone on for a Jong time without troubling our- 
selvosj, even as much ns wo ought, anout the Vatican JJccicns, or 
their boaring on practical political qiicfttions. W(j were sal inlio(l, 
and fiboiild liavo continued to be so, with thinking them the hciglit 
of human audacity and extravagance; so extravagant and innbicions 
that in thie land of common eimws no one, Itoinan (Intholic or (Ulirr, 
could l>o supposed to be really uilocled by tJieni. 1 ’here hori Jilwav j 
been in these mattera a wide dillerencc between tilings on pujier 
and things aa they are, and our I'lnglish recognition of i his •litlcr- 
enoe is expressed in the common taunt Unit uo ari; illogical, lint 
this insane hurst ot^uerilo temper on the jiurt of the Irish Papist 
press hits had the eflect of bringing on tlicm, iVom <ino who btjlli 
ft'oin character and intellectual force can give hard blows, a blow 
which nmy prove a very hard one, not only in J'in^land, where 
indeed it may lie loss felt than iinvAvhei’o elsi', Iml on the Homan 
cftufio generally in Europe. On tbe thcohyical, perbups (*\cu on 
^e puroly philosophical, ground, Honii) can Hll’ord to <lo bnlllo 
with strong antagonists; hut there is one gioimd which ia a 
dangerously tender and awkward one for Jut, and that is Jicr il¬ 
lations to the civil power. To have ilivced on public notice u dis¬ 
cussion upon all that the Homan (■hnreb Ini.s haid and clHiincdiislo 
those relations, with all the illiistralhe (•omiiicnlavv sure to gather 
round it from the history of her rulers and from thcdclibeniU'ii.sscv- 
tions of her most accredited schools and most, aulhorizccl rcprcsiMita,- 
tives, would 80cm to be tlw niadtie.H 8 of impolicy. And this is wliat, 
by their silly vcseiilment of Mr. Gladstone's liingnHp>'. the Homan 
purtifluns have risKed from a public man w^ho is perilously jealous 
of the accuracy of his ftbilHnu'nts. 

The ouergelic iliaclaimers of Mr. Oladsione’s charge?, forestalling 
in their hurry the publicutioii ol the pampliict, r^now Imw imcoiu- 
fortablo the issue raised has been fell to be by those interested in 
it. Monday morning brought tf) our breald'nst-tables two answers, 
one by Ihobighest in dignity of English Homan (Vtholic ccclcsi- 
OBlira, the other by on« of the most cunneui ^ f English Hunuin 
Oatholic laymen, betoro tlie world in general i oidd Know anytliii g 
of the pamphlet, except what some of the miivsjMip'W biul bdil 
ns. One may be taken as the nilu ial and authoritutivo rejilv , liic 
other is a veafroned solution of Mr. Gladstune's dilemma iiy one 
who has felt it.s ditliculty, and it is tbo best that could be done on 
the spur of the moment by a .scholar of amnio learning, great can¬ 
dour, and compreheneivenesw of thought. I'iilher y^ou are bound to 
tho Vatican Ikicrees—such is the dilemma—and then you hii veto 
show how you can sccui'o thatinvil nllegiancewln’i h llu'V.alican De¬ 
crees swiu, if W’ords mean anything, to make so precuriou.s; or, if 
you cun still call your allegiance absolutely your own, you cannot bo 
bound to the Vatican Decrees. Archbishop Manning, wlio i.s fol¬ 
lowed by Sir George Bowyer, flimply asserts what Mr. Glads tone 
did not deny, that Roman Catholics are loyal, and that all men 
must have some conceivable limit to their ullegiance to human law. 
To eny that the Vatican Decreea make no ditiereneu whatever in 
the niattcr is simply to set the yVrchbishop'a assertion against Mr. 
OladstoneV ekiborate argumoiii ; and to stiy that the 
civil ftllegiance of every Christian man in I'.nglniul is li¬ 
mited by conscience and the law of God, and tiiat the civil 
ftllcgiunci* of Catholics is limited neither less nor nunc,” is to 
ev-ado the all-important allegation tliat what is '* more" in the 
Romim Catholic limitation is the unquestioned and unquestionable 
supremacy of the will and word of one man, or of those who iliivct 
him. Professions of English loyalty, which nobody has questioned, 
and abuse of Dr. Didlinger, singuhu'ly out of plaeo in sueli a 
letter US'Archbishop Manning’s, ivill not get rid of the Vatican 
Decrees, which set the judgmienl without appeal of one single 
pOTBou, and that person a ibreigner and the head of nn alien system, 
above conscience, and every interiiretMion of the law of God but 
Ae Pope's. Ho far as tlw question is a niattiT of argument—and 
happily it hns not in England got beyond mere argument'-tUo 
Archbishop's reply is na lame a one as any opponent could wish. 
Tlie substance of what Jx>rd Acton calls his “ prclimiiiMv ” answer 
is that the Vatican Decrees are only one of many foolish and bad 
things done by Popes; and os regards their bearing on so solid and 
grave a thing as the alle««nce of Englishmen, they are little more 
than waste paper. The Papal authority is, in ffict, committed to 
things infinitely worse and mow dan^rous, which, if followed out 
HteraUy to their coneecnieaees, would have made civil government 
impossible*, but as tnese evil results have not luHowed, it 
is clear that, whatever may be “the letter of canons or the 
Mihit of ecclesiastical laws,” “ it cannot be truly said that 
(tifholies forfeit their moral freedom or place their duty at 
iSkie mercy of another.” This is no doubt a satisfactory .prac- 
HoA answer; that it is a aatlsfiictory solution of the question 
faiMd its the pamphlet, probably neither Mr. Gladstone nor Aroh- 
Idfthop Mining would allow. And it is obviously impossible to 
treat the deliberate, formal, etnphatic rcaasertion of infallilality, 
in a great Council of the Church, with all its accompanying docu- 
menS—Encyclics, Syllabus, Allocations—aa if it were only on 


the same level with iho words or the acts of Innocent TIL, or 
even Pius V . No one can bo expected to class claims which have 
boen revived at this day with so raucli circumstance and against 
Buoii earnest and obstinate protests in the Homan Chnrch itsdi 
with claims which every one had imagined to be obsidoto for 
conturies. Tlic explanation may no doubt bo, as Lord Acton 
implies, that the Romau system is, after all, as incomplete and 
iiicohoront, as full of anomaly and inconsistency, ae other systema 
and all other human tilings, and that “our Catholic countiy- j-, 
men cannot fiiirly be callini to account for every jparticleofa system 
wliich hurt never come before them iu its integrity, or for opinions 
■whoHe existence mnong divines they would be exceedingly le- 
Jiictjint to believe.” Hut it is an explanation which, wo suppow, 
HoiijRuGfliliolic divines, and those who follow them, would, in the 
fnce of events and profeshions which are notorious to the world, 
reject AvitJi scorn, 

I'here is one person whose views on the subject, however inter¬ 
esting lliey might be, tve could hardly have exuetJted to know so 
soon. Jhit Ills own tmgerness to speak, and tho^ industry of re- 
poj levs and Special Oorrespondentfl, have put us in possesaion of 
IIh'iu. On TLie.s«lay morning lost, if we are to believe the Corro- 
s))OiideTit and lliu loading article of the Ihih/ AVucs, the Pope ex- 
p»c5s<»t‘d bin opinion cm the pamphlet which hacl been given to the 
public in Tjondon the previous Monday, ff the report is cortcct, 

It shon.'^ that the Pope is Impt well posted np by his friends in 
I’higlaiid iilcoot our dc.imestic concerns. The translation of the 
I'ojic’s words. Iviinsmitterl by the telegraph, is not altogether in- 
t(’]li>:il>lo; lait it would appear that he de-scribod Mr. Gladstone as 
BO '* intoxicated bv the proccxiding.'v ” of I’rinco Dismai-ck that ho 
lia.- hcdiiLvcd himself as no one ctcept a person in that unhappy 
mid (.li.'-eiedil.-ible eondilioii could think of behaving. He has 
“suddeMly eome forward, like a viper, to attack the bark of Ht. 

1 V'ter." Mr, Gladstone, muat indeed w a very odd pcrt»on, and must 
have ueteil in a ^t‘rv odd way, if he has done anything that could 
by any stieU li of tancy be likened to the attack of r viper on a 
hu K.' The Pope, ua lie"has “ no groat desire to read blaspheinins,” 
Iv.is not, he Miv.**, read the book ; but Mr. GkuUlone, he iinder- 
atmid.s, aay.s that the INipe “ wishes Oatholic .‘jiibjeets in J’.iiglaml 
to beeojiiii di.sloyal to their Sovereign and to tin* laws of tlioir 
CO intiy." Mr.‘Gladstone's motive, for “ iiitcrprcl.ing alter his own 
lii^liion the will of the pnor Viem* of Christ’ u of course 
obv loii"; the “ falk n Mini.Hter ” is “ alanned at the limiinouB triumph 
of the Chufi'h;’ and seidts to arre.st it. TKore is nothing very 
romavkalile iu all tins, except tho grotesque jiixUi|K)sition, sug¬ 
gestive of nothing but some odd heraldic dovire, of the viper 
and the Ixirk. Hut the conclusion, if it w genuine, i.s curious. 
Uhailciiiugue, the Pope says, deidared that “even if the, Gliurch 
iin]H)sed heavy burdens on the coitacjence of people,’ iiisleJtd 
of the very light loail of dogmas which she requires, “ Cal holies 
ought to "hour them from their interest in tho commnmon of 
the Church"; and ho jirocecds to denounce those who will 
walk astray as being “not C-atholics, and ns being w'wso than 
infidel.*! mid J’rolt'stmils, because, calling tlu-aiBelves (Catholics, 
tliey diiiJy rebel against Gml ami the laws cd' tho Clmi’ch." It is 
dilfieulL to avoid tiie sunnisi* that the Pope hail been informed by 
telegi'a[)h, not. oidy of the pamphlet, but of tho aiwwcvs to it, and 
that lie is replying, not only to Mr. Glad.stoijo, but to Lord Aetun. 
I’hat (he Hope should talk in this fashion is not perhaps (o bo 
W'oudered at; that his friends should allow' it all to bo piibiisbod 
to tlio w'oiid is simply marvelloii.s. 


AIKTU' KXPIvDITlOXS. 

I T may be disimted wdiether patriotism bo, on the whwle, a good 
or a bud instinct. There can be no doubt that in one sens© 
of tho word, and in certain relations of life, it is an extremely 
troublesome sentiment. Patriotisin, in fact, .sometimes means th*e 
stupid self-CiUiceit of the ordinary human being raultinlied and 
intensitiwl bv sympathy with some millioiis of his liiie. The 
simplicity w'lth which a man who hn.s never travelled beyond his 
own country, or ha.s travelled beyond it only to quarrel with every 
unfamiliar arrangement, assumcB that his own creeds, customs, and 
conventions must necessarily be the type of all liaman c\T.elleiice, 
has in it something amazing. We might almost regard it, wete 
not the plirnso rather old-fashioned in these days, aa a kind of 
providential armngement for human happiness. How could we 
bear our lot so well if we were not lapped in a perfectly illogical self- 
complacency ? Dut, however convenient, tlm leeliti^' umloubtodly 
sanctions some of our woiat tendencies. It may jmply a mere 
brutal obstructiv'ciiess to all improvomont, a conceit which renders 
us impervious to all criticism, or a morbid desire to maesacre a 
good many thousand human beings because our gtftlidfathei'S got 
tho worst of it in an attempt to plunder theirs. Wo need not 
dwell upon the more femihai fact that patriotism may also 
stimulate some of the purest of virtues. The force of the 
pnesion in all huniau afiairs is likely to lie so enormous that it>is a 
matter of vast importance to turn it in the right direction. A 
nation whoso self-respMt has been injured is likely enough to tittu 
sulky, .‘ind to vent its ill-hiunuur in some direction doagarons at 
once to itself and to ita neighbours. Nothing can bo mom worthy 
of A statesman s care than to give to a people the chaboe of wimmig 
distinction in some career which may generate an hosotttaldo am** 
bitioB. 

It is tolerably notorious that for somo tiise our pmo in <m* 
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•elves as Englishmen has been in a rather sore and aeiwitivo 


we have Intoly been expoeed to some annoyance m our caj^^ty of 
advenluTous travellera. Englishmen, eiiice the days of Elizabeth, 
have been amonget the foretnost exploi'crs of every out-of-tlie-way 
part of the world. When wo were boys our patriotic prido yrm 


_ s qualities 

peacefiii heroes arc such as we con admire wiUiout Bcruplo. 'fhoir 
courage, skill, and delight in adventure for its own salic will liiuo 
their value so long as masculine vigour is an important ingredient 
in the human character, and onr sympalliy is not in this 
case rendered mieBticmable by the adjiiixtiiiG of Imsstilc* 
aontiments towards atiy other jm-t of our nvee. When the 
whole world has been annexed to oi»ilizatii>n, wlicn tluMo art; 
excursions every summer to the North Pole, and 'i’iiubiictoo is iho 
centre of a network of railways, wo may bo conlciiit to rim* the 
breed of travcllors die out. Ikt tliat consummation is not likely 
to be attained for a generation or two; and nieauwhile it reproHouls 
whatever is most manly without being military. We bhould ho 
sorry, therefore, if Englishmen cnuUl look on ivith indiil’eivuce 
whilst Russians, Genuans, Danes, Aniericuu^, and Italians arc 
cutting them out in tho r.uo of geographical diH.‘overy. W'o can 
admire without jealousy the perlormanccs of the tn‘:i\(3 young 
Austrian who was the guest of the (ieogmjihical .Society on 
Tuesday last, r'ortanately there is a kind of brot herhood uinongst 
travellers, which is not iude,od incMunpiitible with the eviticnce of a 
good many quaiTcls of truly fraternal intensity, ])ut w'hi(‘h facili¬ 
tates a generous recognition of tho merits of lureigu rivuD. Jn 
our college dtvys -wo generally rwkoned amongst our best IVienils 
the lads who were our most daugtu’oua rivals ou the river or in the 
schools: end it i» with some such mixture of feeling that J'higlish- 
men will naturally look upon Lieuteuant Payer. He is evideutly 
a man of that type which, aa wo aro accustomed to biHist, is most 
fully repiesoutod amongst ourselves. Mis minlu has loiur been 
familiar to the monomaniacs of Alpim* 1 ravel tis miC of 
tho most fiuccessful evplorers of the I'’.>istern Alps. Ihil wo fear 
that members of the ^K-lpino Gliib liuvo goner.illy c.on1ined Ihtur 
energies to tho regions in which a good (lay’s climb ru.iy liud a 
specciy reward in a comfortable iun. A few, indeed, have tried 
to carry their euterpriso further. iSnmo (luring spirita have 
ventured ill to the Caucasus, audiliccuu({uororof tlmSlatlorliornli.Js 
at least broken mround in Grecnhmd. Lieuteiuiut Payer ha.s iniulo 
a greater use of his Ali>ine experiences. ITo has Uwscendod inouulains 
of no inconsiderahlo hoiglit within the limits of the Arctic circle, 
and has crossed ghiciers which are to tho glaciers of tho Alps 
wbat Mont Blanc is to I’rimroBo Hill. Instead of being a hero 
on the strength of anight passed in a crevas.'^e, he lias spent four¬ 
teen months driftiug upon uu ici'-Hoc ; and, instead of lindiiig a 
new route botween a couple of neighbouring villages, he. hast rosse.d 
over throe, degrees of latitude into a region luner yet visited by 
man. It is not surprising that <ho ze,al which has careiod him 
through such exploits should have kiudlod a ci)rre.spondiiig (3U- 
thusiusm amongst his race. If wo were in tho habit of a 
prion speculation, wo should probably have said that ol* 
all places in Europe the least likely stariing-])oint for an 
Arctic voyage of discovery was Vienna. Tho Austrian navy, 
indeed, has sliown that it posse8S(*3 some very good qualitie.s; 
but the sailors of the Mediterranean are scarct'ly tlio people 
whom ono would select for adventures amongst icebergs and w'hito 
bears. The feat, however, Ima been performed. The South Genimna 
have fiiirly plac^ iheinsolvcs in the front rank of the Arctic ex¬ 
plorers of the present day, and have nenetraiod to a greater distance 
than has over oeon accoiiiplibhed belorc e.xcept by one or two Eng¬ 
lish and American expeditions. Tho most remote country hitherto 
discovered, unless the kind seen by the Polaris expedition bo an 
exception, bears an Austrian name; and a tacit challenge has been 
given to Englishmen which we cjiu but hope that th(w will take 
im in the spirit of friendly competition. Wo wish all” rucc«.‘S8 to 
the new Austrian expedition, which, it is said, is kdng fitted out 
to follow the route opened by Bayer; but we confess also to a 
wish that Englishmen may not sit by with their liauds folded imd 
see tho prixe snatched from them for want of their old onkiprise. 

In fact, there can be no doubt that there is plenty of wiJlingDes.s 
for the work amongst our sailors and men of science. The 4ery 
lost ohstado which we need take into account in considering the 
chances of success would ho any want of volunteers for tho expe¬ 
dition. The Qovemmeiit hoe only to make known its intmiliou of 
nndmrtcddng such an expedition, and the tadc will bo simply one of 
•election. It seems to genemlly agreed by competent nerspns 
that to ensure success the expedition Khould he sent out by Go- 
vexnment; sad it is obvious that, to say nothing of tho expense, 
tl^ would give a great advant^e in point of completeness and 
discipline. And yet, in passing, we may notice a fact men- 
Boned by Dr* Petermtum. The seven German expeditions which 
have xnade exploratioiiB in the last few years cost a sum 
of ao^cxxik, and of tbia sum only 75<^* contributed by tho 
Government. One gentleman fdonc oontributed about 5,000/. 
Now Engliahm^ axe in ^e habit of priding tbemaidvesupon their 
Hberalitj and their powen of individual eulcrpvise; they spend every 
year aams comiwwi to whidi this is a mere trifle upon sailing 
widkts about out coasts; and perhaps it is not an imp^ble Jiopo 
they mj \» pi^wd by thu Qocman example to malm aaoNori; 


to do eomatbing on am equal scale, evou if their Qoveniment 
should not be Inclined to take the lead. But this possibility, if it 
is a possibility, does not make it loss desirable thattbeGovormuent 
should lend an attentive ear to the pk^iding of tho Gl-ographloai 
Society. Dr. Pctemiaun remarks that tho Germuaa Imvi btwl 
three groat wars upon their hands within tho last few ycar^, and 
as we havo mdy iutlnlged in a tow very siriall, though, i.>r their 
size, luli'rahly e.Ypeualve, ware, ho evidently thinks tUai we, ought 
to have our coHers f’nllfr than thoira, with a view to ecioutihe 
pur|K».s(>s. I’erluqiR the .argument is not (ptito conclusive. Wo 
do not, it is true, Iceop up armicR on the Gontineutal acale; bat 
nobody <*an say th.'it we do not Bpoml enimgh nnuioy upon 
the men whor.i we employ for the iu*cBttU)ual deiuuliiion 
of a siivago chief. The vie.w of the last GImncollor of the 
E.vchofjncr was tl^at we hud sjujiit quiU; as much as w« 
eoukl alVord for Rdeiitifie purpCBos in sending a single ship 
roiiud t!)o world. There is e^ideJJtly room for a e.urious problem. 
iRHvlra.vagriiice in one diivf'.tiou u siidlcicnt reason for helug sUngy 
in anotlniri' Woaldit be mor*'r«Mo»onahle to say to a rich man, 
Since you are sncJiding .several thousiiuids a yoar lijMin dogs and 
liorsca, you ongnt to be able to spare a fjve-])ottiid nolo for a 
hospital: or to admit th.it ho must Jiinil his cliarities h(M;auso iii« 
regular expenses al^.-^orb the wholo of his iueome? Without 
solving that que.«tiou, we may surely .a'wume that the money speat 
upon an Arctic expedition would not bo altogether tlirowu away 
oveu for stiietly warlike purposes. Our sailors will he all tlto 
hf‘tt(!r when they feel tliat tlu'y are in every way keeping up the old 
traditions, and preserving tho aneieut proatigo of the eouiiiry iu 
liverv diieetioii. At present, so fai' as a civilian ean underataiid, 
the duties of 1 lie nuvy an; not of a very exciting description. They 
ha\o indeed eve.ry inuv nml thou to go to sea in a largo 
iron pot to try whether or not it will turn upside down in the Unit 
t-tonu; hut m a gt*nerai way we should fancy llwt their live# 
have to ho passed in a tranquillity which would make on occa¬ 
sional s)uco of danger healthy as wt'll a.s exhilarating. Tho morel 
elfect of telling llieni that they must bo kept at homo heeauso wo 
rciilly cannot trust them to run ri.^ks which are encountered Ity 
geiiileiucn from Vienna can har<lly Isj improving. Even assuming 
tint it \v(mld he a good thing if ili(3 world at largo would eoniwnt 
to know iiothiiig about tho North Pole, except that it is probiibly 
very cold, tho case i.s practiijally altered when these imjuisilive 
GerniauB insist upon taking up the task that vvp have abandoned. 
We havo tlio highest pus.sibfo ro.speet for Liciit(?nanl Buyer; and 
we. aho.ud like nothing hiitter than to hear that be had amvod at 
the IMle just in Lltuu to see tho British flag hoisted U];od that 
hitherto iiiaeeessible spot; hut our charity will B(!urcely htkt; u# so 
far as to wish him tlio ploanire of taking poKsession of it in the name 
of the Emperor of Austria. There w.-enis to be a very fair division 
of labour ostahli.shccl by a Kind of tacit consent, 'rim 
trians are a,l»out to follow up the route of which they have 
explored the iK'giiinmg. 'I'be more }U'oiniiiing route by Smith's 
Sound is left to llu' onterpriso of Englishmen. W'o know that 
whalers hu\o found no dilKeulty in penetrating with tho lielp of 
steam to ft iv'rion whieli wa.s oni.'o suppo.-od to bo only attainjiblo 
at great cusl and risk. Americans have pushed to a remoio point 
with extraordinary ease, and .seen no oiwtacio in the way of fiu'ther 
progres.s. Without arguing tli© ijuost.ion as to tho most pro¬ 
mising route, we plionld certainly Da glad to hear tlwt English 
.^ailor.3 were to luako a fair (’xpuriuieiit by pushing a weli-nppo’mtod 
exiK’dition up this ajMwnmtly favourahhi «venue, and at least to let 
us know the reason why w'e can't got to the Bole, if indeed the ex¬ 
ploit should turn out to be impracticable. 


KSKDALE. 

rriTIE completion of the Scotch railway system has in one voapoct 
X had ft singular result. It baa (luadniplwl tlm inarhct value of 
river.s and moors. It has invited tonrista in thomsands insttiad of 
hundreds to visit romantic or poetical places within easy roach of 
the Highland Railway and th(3 Caledonian Canal. But, while it 
has elevated some hamlets to Ihi* rank of villages, it baa kept hack 
others, or even reduced them to their primitive condition of the hunt 
century. Blares once renowmsd for comlbrtablo inns and niuch- 
(mduring post-hijr-ies have been consigned to oblivion, and districte 
with an attractive wildness of their own h/ivo \wm doomed to 
utter neglect. Every ono has heard of Hawick, with its excellent 
mauufactur<*8, its freo-spokon Libemla, and its quick-footed 
ntaiehers. But who, in this generation, recollects the situation of 
Moss Paid, onco a. stage on tlio same high road as Ifewick, where 
tho Carlisle and Edinburgh caoch uiod to change E^raeR after 
thirteen miles of stiff trevolling over the hill# that border on Eskdalo 
and Inddesdalef Now we wish to say Bomething aWt a (Uatrict 
which is rarely visited save by a casum ba^fm&a ot the travoUuiff 
partner of a commercial tirin^ whicb has neSher mineral W(3»llh hot 
agriculturel produce wlicrewBh to tempt railway speculators, wbicb 
is only twelve hours from I/ondon, and which w yet rich in natural 
beauty, exuberant paatuie, and local tradition. It is curious that 
Scott did not think fit to lav the of any one of his novels in 
Eskdale. In the notes to the of tk$ Last Mimtrel there is an 
account of the transaction by which it . large tract in this valley 
became the inheritance of the hoasa- of Buooletigb. The com¬ 
bat between the ScoUs (uid the Beattieons in the fourth cmito, 
by which one landed man waa left, while the rest of the valley wan 
lost hnd von for a boonj white bone, has aptly enough been 
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localized as having taken place near a rural police Htaliou thirteen 
miles from Langholm \ and to perpetuate the forbearance of the 
Lord of Bronkaomo, “Wood-Kerrick, or Wat Garrick, ae it is popu¬ 
larly termed, to this day remains “ unannexed, ” In a part, of Hod- 
gauntlet the scene lies to the west and south-we»t of liskdiilu; 
some chapters of Guy Mttnnering take us j\ist to the east. 
But there is no Eskdale hero of prostj, nxco]»t tbo I'lskdalo 
herdboy. There is direct evidence, in Lockliart's Life, that 
Scott twice paid a visit to Langholm Jjodge, and, on one occa¬ 
sion during his stay there, witncHsed a fox chase in the hills, 
■which provided him with materials for the celebrated hunt 
at Oharlio's-llope, at tho close of ■which a wcll-baitcd bjulgor 
was sjiared at Bertram’s interceasiou, and chriKtened ■' the 
Captain’s brock.” There is also internal evidence to be pickcil out 
of Scott’s ■writings that ho must have included bit.s of k.sl(d>ilo in 
Ihoso nine annual excursions which in his early days ho nindo 
into Liddesdale, thereby laying the ftmndation of his u mi valid 
and minute knowledge of the Scotti.'^h peasantry. There is a 
(illendoarff now on the Upper Esk, and there are (Jleudinuings in 
tho faimnousea; while an Englishman must l)c u .snp(n(ieial w 
couteTnjptuoii.s reader of the great novelisl’s works wiio doc.s not 
catch, in tho talk of the natives, idioms and jdirascs wliich inko 
him at once to Cuddie Ileadiigg and Jock Jjxhoii, now elbowed 
out of their places by tho Artful Lodger and Mr. Micawhur. 

The Eak Valley may bt) routidly stated to be riithor more than 
twenty miles ill length. It bcgiii.^, fi»r our purpose, at Oilrmckii', 
neor tno confluence of the Liddel, a place reno\v i'mI for Johnnie 
Armstrong's Tower; and it ends und'T Ivttrick Teu, which, from an 
altitude of not quite 2,200 feet, looks down on Ji wild w'S'^tc of 
peaked and rounded suinraits, and forms tlio baclfbone and wiiler- 
shed of tlii.s part of the Lowlands. Tho word I ’yk, we Jimy reuiliid 
our readers, is simply tho Celtic word Ibr willin’. Some Latin 
■writers, with an unconscious tautology ■which wo luue imitated, 
have wi’itton of an hka and the national beveraire «if 

Scotland is nothing else than this Kimo word with tho addition 
p't\ Oiurectly written, wdjihky would bo //V//./ pi>, “ Ine water 
of life.’’ The district of Eskdale, divided into its two parishes 
of Westerkirk and Eakdalemuir, is clianieteri/ed bv a wildness 
which just stop.s aluirt of sublimity. SwelliiiLr hills, I'rnm (po 
to 1,500 feet in height, are covered with long gi'a.ss or dotted 
with nms.ses of fern. Villages aie rare; hauik ts few; J'.u'iu.s 
“caltored. Here and there are patchea of lieallji r, by no uu'aiis 
equ.al to the growth of the I liglilands, or ovei> <1' that of other 
Lowland counties. Of rocks and boulders and ro< ..y strata, which 
abound in Ettrick, there are few near llie KsL. Tributarii's of 
all sorts, from open drains to brooks, and slreiuns whicli, htuinr ' 
neither viMilets nor yet rivers, are locally called wMtm's,’' Irtid 
‘the main nrtery; half way up the Milley,{he rdiickand tlie White 
Usk unite their curvent.s in a pool wliieh is tho delight of uiighes ; 
but nowhere is tliero any standing water wliudi even liy courtosy 
could be termed a loch. 'Jo master tlie goognqihy of .Such a 
country them is one simjile way. tourist may hiiM' his cboiiA' 
betweon Kttrick I’en, iioch b’eH, or Windy I Vil. 'J'he.^se form a 
barrier which separate.s the sources of the hlsk from tlio.se i*!' tlu‘ 
'Tweed and il.s tributaries, the Ell rick, the Varrow, and the (lain. 
There is porliajts nut much to boast of, in ncompctilivi'e.x.imination 
of iiioiintain.s, in 2,200 ft., hut higher and grander peaks would fail 
to display such a splemlid panoriuna as nu'ets the view of one who 
stands on Pen or Loch Fell and looks south, we.st, .and ea.st. 'I'he 
smoke can be semi rising from fuclories, and tho .snii shining fair 
on llali’ibee nnd Gariiale Wall, 'fo the right of that city lies tho 
Holway and tin* op(*n sea beyond it; far in the southern horizon 
rise tho peaks of vSkiddaw anti tlie quaint formition of Sa<ldltdiack. 
In the oust can bo discerned tho blue wavy edge <if the riieviot.^; 
duo west, tho lino of tho Galcdonian llailwav, llio snioki* of 
Diinifries, and the waters of Jjoclimabon, ianierl for a lish called 
tho veiidiK’o or vendiss, wdiich we believe i.s not found any¬ 
where else, find which is takini yearly after a contest ol’ skill by 
the memVrs of a local club. iScolt, who wa.s iieyev at fanit 
in any pavl of the sporlsnmn’s craft, introduces the vendaco w'ilh 
other flsh into a long disputation on ichthyology placed, in 
The Abbotf in the mouth of Kolaiid (Jneme. Tho back or iiortlierii 
view is contined, but it suggtistsu tossing and angry sea, lashed by 
tlie temjH'st, and suddenly turned to solid matter. Of course, tix>, 
there iB,floraewlu;ro in the ueiglibourhood, a Devil’s punch bowl or 
porridge pot, nnd a Grey Mare’s tail. A good road—IMacaiiluy 
would have said a road equal to any in Middlcse.x—loads, not indeed 
iqi to iVn or any of its suhonliiuilt^s, but over a lower part of tlio Pass, 
and conducts the wayfarer, through a district even mom desolate, 
to 'riiirlestane and I^ttrick, and eventually to St. Mary’s Loch. 

Guilization»iidvimcca slowly in the.se primitivo valleys. Eskdale 
hns its mail cart which goes ijackwurds and forwards every work¬ 
ing dny in tho week, but it is only during tbo last tlirco years 
that the luunificenc.e of the Post Ottico hns vouchsafed the same 
boon to the neighbouring valley of Ettrick. For fifty years of 
this present century a cart came out from Selkirk three days 
in the week, traversed the district, and went back on the 
altprnato days. In otIu;r n'snects the Esk has a like superiority. 
The piiHiuroge of aome of its hill fiirius is equnJ, if not superior, to 
the very Iw'at of such tenancies in any jiarl of Scotland. 'The 
whole vallcy-“^nc<i the Lord of Branksome—is shared by three or 
four, or iwrhaps half a dozen, proprietors. The farms ore let on 
leases whicli often run to fifteen years. In some cases they have 
" been held by the satiie fiwnily for thme generations. They com¬ 
prise 3,000, 4,000, and evon 5,00a acres, and pay fully I'ioool. a 
year to the landlord. Tho rent is wholly realized from sheep and 


a few cattle. The wool goe.H to Langholm or Ha-wick; the animals 
to Lockerbie dr Carlisle.' The extent of arable and meadow land 
on each farm is infinitesimal, being from So to 200 acresi made 
up of a couple of fields of oats and turnips, a few ridges q£ 
potatoes, nnd some “ parks ” or meadows devoted to hay. The 
priidiicc, in one fashion or another, is entirely consumed on the 
tarra. Besides tho meadow gntss, which is regularly cut and 
stacked on the premiBcs, a coarse sort of hay is cut and loft in 
ricks on the hill-»ide. In storms and snow-drifts this is shaken 
out for tho sheep, whicJi have no other food and no protection, 
night or day, heat or cold, save tbo Ice of a stone dike, the side of 
a con ic, or llie slndter of a fow plantations. A good deal has been 
elfoctcd of late years by trenching the moors to carry ofi'the super- 
Ihums moisture. Ami one or two proprictora have added to 
the v.ihie of their c>8tate.s by planting. But enough has not 
been done. 'Iho abunilance of tho pasturage may bo conceived 
froiji the local belief tliat the very best farms will bear as much as 
Olio sheep on every two Rcre.s. We are afraid to state tho average 
iiiiinber of acri-a whicli, in a poor and rough Highland district, is 
considered indi.spensablo for one animal. Barley will not ripen, 
or is ri’i’toinly not grown, on the Upper Esk. Wheat would boas 
imich out of place as vines or olives. A capitalist with a powerful 
will and iiiexn.austible balance.'^, not, looking for more than one or 
oru‘ and a half por cent, on his outlay, might possibly do for 
Fskilulc what tho Duke of Siilhorlaud has been doing for parts of 
liis own county. But the return in food-grains or roots would 
not be very perceptible, and wo are (juito certain that the farmers 
theinse]\'es do not wisli for any sucli tiiinsformatiflu. They lay 
thcni'^eKcM out to supjily the moat, and not the com, market. AVe 
.suspect that the only way of expending capital profitably and 
intolligeiilly would be to drain wet slopes more completely, and to 
covc'i- nioro hill-sides with Scotch firs. Every belt of firs is so 
much e.-irlicr pa.^nire in the ungenial spring. 

The cliiuiili', like tlnit of iuo.st eoimtics in the middle or west 
of Scotland, has an abundant rainfall in spring and autumn, snow 
iind iep in winter, and cokl winds in tho spring, which chill tho 
lap of May. Hut the result is wi’ittcn in clear churoi’.ters on the 
heallhy fraiucs and fcature.s of the inhabitants. Epidemics and low 
fi’N.'i's have heeii uiikiiown, save where the sanitary arrangements 
of the chief town wen; negh'cted. The one indigenous malady is 
eousimipUon, and this insidious disease carries otf tho weaker 
children, who are unable to resist Mr. (Miarles Kingsley's noblo 
I e:i:-t wind. 'Phe men and women of sturdier constitutions, as may 
I lie seen mi niimer<tU8 tonihrtloiie.s, live on to the ago of uiiietv; and 
! ^ Government school has had the advantage or disadvantage of 
I being jiresitled over by only two dominie,s in succession for more 
thiiii one century. The condition of the Seoleh peasantry, it has 
iieen elsevv hero sliown, has recently much improved. Numerous 
eott.mes have been rebuilt. \Vhe,i.len bread ha.s entirely displaced, 
not only the b.irley biLimnch, Uuf that of field pea,se which uo girdle 
cftidd eomplelely rnke, and whieli uo stomach but tlmi of a hind 
could tliormighly digest. l<biel i.s to be had for the mere labour of 
cutting and carting it; and twenty-five or thirty-five cartloads of 
jieals will carry a family right tlirough the year. Thus, in spite, of 
<‘old, a raiiiliill wliieh exceeds fifty incliea in the year, occa.siouaI 
enibreed isolation, and great di,stiinces from market or kirk, tho 
J^skdale lierdsnum or labourer has comforts which might be 
envied by an artisan at Ja‘ed.s or by a member of tho Uuiou 
in the Eastern t'onuties. Such a district is obviously the pro¬ 
perly of the sportsman as well ns of the fanner. fSaJmon are 
caught iu the lower reaches of tho l^slt, nnd white or sea trout run 
up ill considm-ahle nuudiers to the very foot of the hills. Co¬ 
operation has obtain,‘d a footing hero as elsewhere, and a good 
di al of tho fishing in the Tiiddtd and tho Esk and its tributaries has 
])asHed into the hands of an Association, which grants, for a con¬ 
sideration, monthly or weekly lickels under fixed rules. No ono 
would look in the Lowlands lor the head of grouse wdiich is im- 
perafhely sought for on a moor in the Grampians, but black game 
iii’i' to be found in great profusion by the ^Tth, the Liddel, and 
tile J'lsk. Jiiirge w'oods are scarce, but n particular grass, which 
is the favourite food of this bird, covers the Lill-sides; and the asser¬ 
tion of Dandio Dimnoiit that the blackcock were as “thick as doos 
in a doo’cote ” is as applicable to tho Esk as it was to his homo 
on tho Liddel. As long os the system of loi’ge hill farms continues, 
game which owes nothing to artificial methods will persist in 
crowing where .sheep bleat; and wTitera -who glibly talk about 
abolishing opnroa.sive game laws, cultivating huge ■wastes, and 
establi.shiiig Arcadian cottagers each on his rood of ground, 
have probably disdained to take any account of such trifles 
as the shortupfes of a Scotch summer and the cold and mois¬ 
ture of a Scotch hill-side. Wo fear that parts of the Low¬ 
lands are fated long to present much the same aspect which 
they presented to Agricola and his legions. How black game and 
grouse can he.st exist with flocks of sheep and attendant colley 
dogs is a matter purely to bo settled botweon farmer and pro¬ 
prietor ; but we are quite certain that if this cannot be arranged by 
a little forlioaranoe on one side, and some generous considerAtion 
on the other, neither coercive measures nor inflammatory speeches 
Avill do any j,n>od. At any rate we believe that the imm^iate and 
total extinction of the rea and the black grouse in those valleys 
would not enable tho fanner to increase liis flock by a couple of 
hoflgets or a single ewe in the year. 

K^dersof {Sir John Kayo's Indian biographies wiH not forget 
that Malcolm, ono of tho most eminent of a departed generation oTP 
Politicals, was born and bred at Bumfoot, a picturesqiie spot on 
tho banks of the liiski where his forefiithera are said to xrave found 
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shelter after the troubles of 1715. This family wntributed | 
thau three valuable members to the service of the Stete. rhe 
career of the most eminent is commemorated by a' pulaf which, 
fiom a hill high above lAugholm, attracts the eye of pa^ngera 
along the Wavwley Houte. To another, a distinguiaued naval 
officer, bia countrymen have erected a statue m the market-place 
of the somo town, “ plain lor nil folk to see. Sir J u 

dwells with just pride on some festivities which were held on the 
spot tp greet the return of those llu’oe youths who had cone out 
unknown, and had relumed as the three Knights ot Liducjsduk*. 
But another spot, ten miles liigher up the valley tmn Bunuoot, 
13 known ns having witnessed, not the nirth of adminustraters or 
admirals, but the death of a humbler iiemon, whom nuy one of 
them might have boon proud to claim as a com])atriol. N\ e 
may be allowed to reproduce the incident in the language ol 
Macaulay. The historian is writing of Claverliouse and the per¬ 
secution of the Covenantors in 1685:— 

While this was done in Clydc.'Mlulf, an act not loss liorriblc \vii.s ixTptr- 
tratod in Eskdale. One of the prosecuted (Jovcjiimtois. ovcicorny IjvmcIv- 
ness, had found shelter in the house of a vcspectahle widow, oud hml died 

there. The corpse was diacovmd by the Laird of WestfuhaJl.Tln.-i 

man pulled down tlie house of the poor woman, carried away l»er furniture, 
and leaving her and her younger cldldrcn to waudor in the liobls, dragged lier 
8on Andrew, who was .still a lu«l, beftoe {'lavcrhmwe, who happened to be 
marching through that part of tho eountiy. Clavcrhouse was ju.'d then 
strangely lenient. Somo thought that ho had not lu'en (piite liiiUhcU' !>iiuce 
the death of the Cbiistiim carrier, ten days before, liut \Vest».rli.nll was 
eager to signalusohis loyalty, and exiorted a biUleii conhent. 'I'he gun.s 
were loaded, and the youth was told to pull his bomiet over his faee. lie 
refused, and atoial confronting his murderers with the Hiblc in liii band 
“I ean look you in the face," he said ; “ 1 have done nothing of wlueh I 
need bo oahamed. But how will you look intli.it 4lay when >uu ^liall be 
Judged by what is written in this"book ? ” 11 c fell deml, ami w.is liuric.d 011 
the moor. 

There is a local tradition ihat this ill-fated young man was taken 
at Waterhead, some lour miles oil', near thu .“oirn'c, not of tho ICsk, 
but of tho Drylle, 0110 of tho tribiitiirio.s of the Auuau, unJ that he 
was brought across tho moor to a spot which is just opposite ^vhat 
is now the fourteetith milestone from Langholm. Ni^t twenty 
years after his murder, iu an age of law and toleration, a tomb was 
built over the remains by the pious cam of friends, and te.vts and 
uncouth rhymes were added to murk tlio place, which, liko other 
graves of the I'ovcnanters iu the Houth-w( st of Scotland, is known, 
even 011 maps, as “ the martyr's tomb.” V/o subjoin :i copy, irrha- 
tim et littratim, of the inscription, which it is no cu'dulily I0 
think that young John Malcolm may have read iu his boyhood, 
and which must have been cleaned and renovated by I ho chisel of 
Old Mortality, who himself is buried in a churchyard not uuiny 
miles distant 

Here lyes And'' Hi.ddp 
niarl vr ^h^)t dead uixui 
thin place by Sir .laiiica 
.Jolnisfon of \\V*‘*‘rhall 
anil .Julm (Ivahiun of C 
l.iverliimse for uilhori 
ng to the word of (Jod 
ChrLht.s Kingly govi-ni 
ni(’i)L in hiii Iioumi hiiiI 
yo t'ovi nanlcd work of 
rol’orinalion ng'.l t}ran 
Jiy jicrjury and prt iucy 
May 1685 re“ 12. “ hall p 
asMcngcr one won I wi 
th Ihcc or two-~Avhy T ly 
here woukLt thou tru 
ly know . by wicked han 
an cruel & unj 
u.it without nil law 
my life fr"!!! nic they 
thrust . A being dead 
they left me on this a 
pot . A for burial thi.s 
same place I got . tru 
th's fiviiids ill ICa 
kdale now triumph 
then let . vi/. the faith 
l^ul for my seal that 
got . 1702. 

The reference iu tho thirteenth line, as interpreted to us by an in¬ 
telligent callant, is to the nth chapter of the Rovcliitions. In 
the detestation of perjury and prelacy we seem to have a glimpse 
of Drumclog and Bothwell Brigg, and a whiff of the sermon of 
Ephraim MlcBriaiy or jperhapa even to catch the tono.s of David 
Deans denouncing Erastians and Socinians, and testifyinj^ against 
right-handed defections and left-handed fallings (.df. There are 
men BtUl living who remember to have heard tho Into Ur. Oandlish, 
some thirty years ago, deliver on this very spot, to an unboniictcd 
and reverent congregation, what we may be quite suro was a forcible 
and appropriate amiiesB. With this wc close our notice of thu 
neglected Esk Valley. Though tho West-country Whigs were not 
untruthfully delineated in tho History of Macaulay and tho novels 
of Scott as a distinguished for a ritnd adherence to forms, an 
inflexible obstinacy, a narrowness of vision, and a high spiritual 
pride, there can be no question that they could exhibit at a crisis 
some of the most sterung qualities of the Scottish character, and 
that, when conftont^ with the rack of the executioner, or, like this 
daunUesB lad Hislop, with the loaded muskets of tho Life Guards, 
they wanted neither tho Ohristiau’s constancy nor the martyr’s 
heart. 


rpHE summer is over and gone, and tourists have resumed their 
-L London pliiiiiagc, and have settled down fur another season. 
The Alps and the lUiine have sent home the ‘ travellers that vvere 
on them; the tide of invasion has been rolled bock from L*elatid j 
the S!is;3euiich no longi^r infests the Uighlands; innkeepers have 
tilled their pockets, nnd are about to lake measures for their 
annual hibernation. Englialimen havd retiuned from Iceland and 
Sweden, from tho yoaeinito Vallov and tho Falls of Niagara, from 
“Jerusalem and Madagascar”; llond Street once mure echoes 
with the tread of boots still rndily from tho old red sandstone or 
tbunp wdlh the rains of KilJarney; country ccjachiuon imptale the 
tralfic of riccaJilly, and rows of City clerks smoke along the roof 
of tin? early onijiibiid. Tho learned *Socioliea have begun their 
winter sesMon, the Clubs are full, the Auliquaries have moved into 
lUeir new quarters, the Institute tiiul the Association have coui- 
incnced their rrioM I bly meetings. Fre^h from tho vales of York¬ 
shire and tho downs of tho West country, they have come hack 
witli new experiences, new members, and old coutroveimes and 
au.viel.ies. 

Tho vacation with ils Congresses has not been harron. For 
though it is a question how many of the archmologiste who Ipl- 
lowed Air. Sharpe round his full hHll-do/,en of Cistercian ahWs 
have soquired any very detJnite idt‘iw about the rule of St. Ber¬ 
nard, lliore ('nil bo no doubt some good work was dono iu tho 
North. The clmrmiug finlinuaries who tripped so lightly through 
the Doniii'i donrevAorum, nud talked so glibly of tho rofticlory and 
the. iriforium, have perliaps protilcxl far enough to be able to detail 
at balls and j)artie.s their share in scaling dizzy heights and in do- 
scLMiding to daj'ksoint) vaults; they may still laugh over tho dear 
funny old faces they saw, and tho long woi'ds they learned to pro¬ 
nounce. They may even have found tho pattern for a new polonaise 
iu some re.(umiheut elligy, and b<»i.st for yoiirs of tho laco tuny have 
copied from an illnjiiinated book or a fluuily portrait, Tho 
tender solicitudo aw ala'ued by tlio jieriloii.^ ascent of scmio footless 
newel, the polite as.sialanci' of a manly ami, the liiuely display of a 
shapely unkh_‘, may lead iu tho fur future to conaequeuoes thu most 
serioiih for our brother and sister arcJiirologists. Kuined abbeyi 
lend tlu'nisclves readily to the riMpiirmiients of lovers, and Neuman 
keens aro trustworthy witnefl»e.s of (piiet tlirtatious. It is true 
sucli pastime.s can luivdly he billed urchieological; but a time will 
come, in tlie course of centuries, when tho antiquaries of the 
future will dig up tho records of old lovers and read dry papers on 
the socia^ usages of tho nineteenth century. As yet they hardly 
illustrate even tho poetical asjjects of tho subject, hut such episodes 
iuterleie very little with the more serious employments of a day’s 
eA'(‘iir.si(tn. They add, for bomc, to its enjoyment, and it is but 
once or twice iu a long year that auuisoiuent and instruction can 
he so well comhined. Much that is misnamed, archaeology is in 
reality only tho worship of aristocracy under a docoptivo form; thu 
toady niitl his patron meet in pleasant iilaccs; and perhaps* 
hiindreJ people come together tJiaihaJf a dozen may stuefy tho arts 
of tho middlij ages or dig out the bones of a lioiuan warrior. If 
t)i(! young pcoiHO arc amused and tho old people aro not starved, 
if Inmdieons itro judiciously alternated with sections,” and evening 
meetings with iiltcrnoon ten, nobody not fictually misantaropic 
mud grumble oxtromoly. Idomotimes, it is true, there is too much 
of the feast aiid too little of the I'my, too many liospitable fecep- 
tious and too few papers; but all*tho members of any society, 
liowever limited, are not etiually (mthiisiastic. The aflei'-lunchoon 
speecli of one investigator must be sot against tho long-drawn paper 
of another; the ofllcovs of the army must not march faster than 
tho commtm soldiers; and tho rank and lile of an Ai’chmologicul 
Institute or an Antiquarian Society must bo tempted mther than 
driven to take an interest in British lield-worka and pre¬ 
historic croiiilochs. Archffiologists are no w»r.so oil’ iu this respect 
than the pvomoter.s of other learned societies, and the objections of 
grumblers ai'O almost as much to be silenced by the iuJnesa of 
the uioney-che.st as by tho actual amount of work accomplished. 
Olergymen and statesmen, engineers and natnraliste, must all 
wait for those that lag behind. Tho past season was pai-ticularly 
suited for enjoyment. The weather favoured tho excursiona; some 
gooil work was dono both ut liipon and at Bristol, and neither 
ISociety had a right t(j complain of any want of interest or any 
luck of subscriptions. 

But now that November and the humdrum stage of homo life 
lias l)oeu reached, it is time to inquire what are the prospects of tho 
coining session. There is .soniothing rather disheartening in tho 
sight (d’ a dozen elderly gentlemen and half a dozen ladieH sitting 
in the dim twilight of an autumn afternoon, while the chairman 
appeals in vain to any gentleman to “ make a few remarks,” anti the 
frwpient yawn goes round; it is melancholy to see the good accord 
which e.\ists on subjects which formerly always caused a diseus- 
sion, nud to know that nothihg will disturb the peaceful calm that 
breathes around, that no heterodoxy on Saxon architecture or 
Roman inscriptions can rouse a fierce tumultuous passion in the 
antiquarian boaora; that a controvei’sy has no charms for tho 
degenerate archmologist of tho present •, that upon tho fields wbei-o 
twenty years ago and less such stirring conflicts took place tho 
miUeuuium seems to have dawned; the lion lies down with the 
lamb, and Mr. Parker slumbera peocefully beside Mr. Freeman. 

It is a long time since any contest, however moderate, dialui'bed 
the peace of either the Archeological Institute or tbe Associu- 
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tion. But it is in controversy that Uio truth h-^st be 
tainorl. The Rhock of conionaing iutellecls strilips out r|)iivI:3 of 
electrical light, Unfortunately our greatest archeologists have 
become too wise. There ciuujoi be any loiigoi* t!io sliglitost cjiuse 
to cull in cjucation a decision of Mr. Ulark on military archiUsclure, 
or of Mr. t'ortnuoi bn dadylology, or of Mr. Morgun on h(U’ol(igy. 
They are always right, and no ono in his fiousos will Ihinh of dif¬ 
fering with them. Rccl-iiTitui quostionR arts rightly a\oid“d, llioagh 
one of the last diaputoa of any vigour was coiiduct»\d lour yeiirriago 
RB to a p<iint of modimvnl ritual. The havmnnv that |uov.iils .imouuls 
to monotony. Thu managers of both Socligies have .^o ean'l'iillv 
Bte^n'od pnst rOf'ks of othouv that few cuusi”. (»f (juarr* I exi.-'t und 
none run called up. Jf th'’V not rvaetly luado ii sviNhu- 
iiess and culled it peace, I hey have ul. leasi, in the thirty veers or 
more of eweli yocii'lv'.s o.\ist( nee, sullied ■'o m.iny abilrtise fjues- 
tions tljut it PoeuiM ulmoi’.t as if nolldiiLr were h'l'l. to be i-oo'juevnl. 
Iftlii^ could for II moment be ucccpteil as the truth, the iviis.iu (or 
their e-S IsLonco would appear to have cea^eil. If there n. uolliiiig 
left for iiTclimologiRfs to argue about, why should they l»“ at the 
trouble of jueding? Ihit no one acnuamteil wil)» the facts of the 
cn so cull arct'pt this eonclusiou fm* a momenl, Snme of (lie hot 
informod arilupnirieR will su|»port u theory ih if, ari'ha'ulogv is only 
in its inlimcy, and that the thirty Neaisof labour Inno only eh'art'd 
the ■way for serious mid ytroduelive work. ?sor linvi' we the 
slightest intention <if couiplalninir that disjaili'-i me aioided. Tt) 
carry on llio busiucsia of a, great debaling so( u‘f _\ —whieh al'lcr all 
the jfufltftuto is, and the Asaociuiioii also • -is hoc ;l I'Ty ua^y task, 
and the eiiltication of amity is a very dedraliknthjeci. Jlesidca, 
it is hardly to Im' expeeb-d tlml thu older me":!',*'.; {iiv> to trail 
ft tignrativo coat-tail through evny meehng, nr iJial a horned 
man can malvc a feiiit, of iignorajieo in order to draw out other 
learned iijen’.s opinions. This would be earrung the argument 
a little too far. rhiL pnmething mi'/hl be done to encoiiiM;:<i 
coritrovorsy, find, w'itliout any e\il intent, to stir up wU-ife. 'I’lio 
younger momljtn'.^ of.iu I'litiqinrian body should be eiilieed to tako 
jiart in Ilio proceedings. Tiie ])!ipL'rs to bi* read olmuld, if pos^ilde, 
contain queries, and :i disen.'-'-ion mi i>\(*ry paper .should be orgaiii/t'd 
boforehuiid, the s])oiik(*rs’ iiame.» bo before the cluiirnian, ami, a.sfar 
as it may be pmctieable, somedivit^iun tif opinion inducted. \ new 
life would thus be given to tbo m»)nlblv uusdings, a gre.iler 
interest, to the audietiee, and u sliwngcr allii'etiun to the cuter- 
rising and tliB actL>c-miiukal. Thcuioelings of the, Airhitectuval 
DBliluto lire lively enough. I'buro is no want, ol warmth in their 
debate.s. IV.rbap.s Bomolimt'a a little of it might with a(harit:ige 
be spared to the urehamlogiiils. ii«)lh Societies iiii-ihi prolit by the 
interehangc. 

Olio rtchenip bus ])ei;M nf late put fnrwjird in a lU’iiato and hi'si- 
tatiug munnor. No attianpl h,is Ix'eii hi.kIm to give it hha])e. If,it 
there h.as been a whisper heard that tlu, hour Im i arrived when (ho j 
diflbreiices «)f a quarter of ii ci’itliiry .'-bould ce;i,s“, and the .sheep 
which fitill wamder I'mui Uie fohl.shoulii rduni. 'l'henuesiion.s wliieli 
divided men’s minds tweidy-iive years ai.'o li.ive king Invn sent to 
l-Cst. 'PJie hipfio of yeais lias lamed in.my u liery sjiirik Many ii 
warm heart has Ce.ned to beat. A reuniuii W'oidd be pkaisarit 
to tlutso ulio remember the great cluy.s of old. ft eoiild not 
bo distastcliil to the young. And it would have the double 
advantage of jirojimting peace* and ensuring controversy. 'I'he 
entrance! of new blood would quicken tlm circulation-, and while 
at present dill'ereneeB of opinion are unnoticed, and often unlmown, 
tUcY would thou be br<night, into prominence, and the heat of 
debiilo oneo more waim the cold air of the monthly meetings. 
Could the rival Sociiiies meet iiovl year at (kvnterbury, wiiere 
they met l<»getber before n divoived esi^tence of so nianv years, ii 
lasting unh'll might perhaps bo clfected, mid new vigour lie gi\eii 
to the ftYclui'ological constitution. 'I'lierci are groat di(ricullie.s in 
iho way of .any siicli nn'iing'emenl. Some '>f them may appear, 
Bomo ot them mny actually be, insuperable, tbii the subject is ono 
well worth coiisideiing, and wo trust the signs arc not docejitive 
that it will be considered. 

But, as w-e hiivo alioady Paid, what is chiolly wanted by 
both l^ocieLios is a lieah .sujiply of energy and life. 'I’lie 

ftuuual ni<s‘tings, in whii-li lo.-al mid particular inllueiices work, 
arc almost uniformly sncce.ssrul. There is seldom any want 
of warintli or any dulness in the country congiv.«se3. Exeter 
and Shellield, Itinon mid Ilri-'tol, were stirred to the core at 
the prospect of tlio \i.sil with whichV*acli of these cities was 
wakoju^d u]) in the course of the past two y’oars. But at tlio liome 
RBRemblies iliumig ll\o winter and spring there is always a nooil 

of Homo stimulating power. Tliero is always a furimmcss, .a 

Hleepineas, a harmony fonugii to aiiytliiiig like entliuaiG.stlc 
worlt. No atvoLig viow.s am tixprcbsed, no startling Ihcorius 
are published. An outsider might iniagino lliat no one 

pniscnt had luiy veal intore.st in the proceedings; tlio iitlend- 
nnetj dwimUc.s to forty or lifty at most wdicre hundreds ought 
to come-, muUwcn a good Btuud-up light will hardly huHIco to 
arouse Iho momhorsto any keen sense of tho situation. Ono cannot 
help wishing for ti little more >nanife.stfttion of oven orroueous 
opinion, a litllo inoro obstinacy and a little It’.ss authority. The 
Rpirit that ostracized Aristides, thu opposition which excites to 
etnulatloD, are needed to iu'«go on tho modest and the diffident. 
There U no luck of industry. Tho jonruals give ample ovidonce of 
inquiry, and of ftccuTiilo invo.stigtttion. But of controversy there 
is none, and the raeetiugB are wholly devoid of debatci. A country 
squire asked one of bis farmers how he liked tho new pai-son’a 
sermonSi “ They be too moild,” was the reply; “ they do want a 


little raoTO of Sattan to be put into they ”; and something of the 
same hind may he said witli irulli of the ai'chceological nifletings of 
the present day. 


AOSTA. 

ri'lIIE cities named after the fim Augustus rival in ihdr number 
-1. tlifso named after the Macedonian Alexander, yonie indeed 
of till' many cities which boro tho name of Augusta were actually 
named in tlie time and in the hoimur of lat-er Emperors ; still it is 
the title ami tradition of him who was AugURiua before and 
tibnve ulltdlicrs which is in a manner carried on even in those later 
Augu^tm of which he was net tin* immediate founder. But fivnu 
nn’>t of the cities which bore the Imperial title that titk has 
nlmrly vanitihed, er has anrvivcl in a stmngo and comiptod form, 
ll nt'fda seme oflort to believe tlint them was, hr Animinnus l3Gftrs 
wituc.''S, a time when the name of J.ondon was reiuemU*red only 
in the fonmn- name of the .\iigusta on the Thames. In Augsburg 
we can still see the tracr.s of tho liiijiorial title; but it is only the 
Italian tongue which still allows its full mea.3ure of Hvlhiblca to 
.\iign.d;i Vindolicoruin. lii .\iignstoduuum the title itself whs but 
an ( Icnu'iit in tho name, and it lias left traces, though but feeble 
li-.ici'S, in tbo name of Antnu. It yet less obvious at lirst sight 
that two lunK i'ial titles lie hidden in tho name of one of Llie most 
reiiowriod of Spanish citlcM, and that Zaragoza in all it.s spellings 
i^ uniy a corriiplioii of Cy'snr-AiiL'-UBta, But some of the Augustus 
b:i\i; lint ki pi evou such dnns of their origin as tln.R. Erum An- 
jiiisln 'riuiiinormn and thu niorc rciiow'iioil Augnsla 'rrevorormn all 
Ir.iC'X'* of the name liiivo viiniRlnnl; imleod Augusta mu.sl linvo 
been iVom tin* hcninniTig little inoiu lli.an an official name of the 
city of thu 'J'uwi'vi. But tlicru is aiiotln'r August.i, pcrliajis of Icrts 
renown in Instovy, certainly of Ic.^s account in the pn.wiu state of 
llijn;'s, to Axliieh tho Impevia.1 name .still cleaves wdlh only a slight 
jilionutic changi*. Been in its Alpine vallev, by the side of its- 
nishing livert!, still girded by its Bonnin w-alls, still enieivd by its 
llouinn g'llu.Sj tho fortress by which the iir.st Augustus songlit to 
t.uciirc Itoine aud Italy from thu imtaiiicablo biu'bari.ins of Its. 
north-wi>lci‘u corucr .still stands, ami, a.s it has a right to do^ utill 
1 mh-))s its luincrift] title. Au;riis1.a Piivtoria, Augusta Salassonim, 
has liaidly climigt-d its name liy passing into Aosta, birtliplace of 
AnM'liii. 

Tho l^aL'i:sian, like tho Trovornn, .\uguati lias a JiiUhicnl 
fniiiidor, ai who.-e buldiiig the city !llo^o at an age long bi lbro 
ItoimiluH had sc.irpcd down tin* ^iduy of the ruJatuie liill. But the 
h-inaid w lnrh sprang up by lliu Bora is less wvll conceived lluiil 
■hf legend w liicli tqu'ung up by thu Mo^el. 'rium is soinclhing 
bold, at aiiv rate, in the notion of Tiler be,lug founded byTrehetis 
the son of N'inns; but we do nol exactly see why nn unknown 
(’onk'lii.s should hav! fonndod an imlviiown Ooi-dcHii on or nenrlhe 
silo of .Vosta. d'lm only qui'stioii which such a story uw.ikeiis is 
whi’llii'i'tin* ramie comes anyhow from the same mini, whatever 
that mini may bo, as the. famous daughter of lioar. But,lea>ii)g 
iabk'.s of ihi.s kind, live true hist'jiy of tho valley '"ji AorAa is one of 
tlioho piece.s of history ofout-of-lhe-WMy parts of the world which 
Boiiictimes .show how aln.sting historical character may <‘lcave to a 
particular district through all ages. CUie of tlio first Ihing.s which 
ciiLch I lie Lwo of the tfa\('llcr i.s tho fact that in Aosta and liie coasts 
thereof thillu^s arc no longer written up in Itilian, but in I'rench. 
Erenchjin .-liovt, is tho received tongue of Uie district. No doubt, if 
one came to i-\.iinino the real speech of the people, it would pvo\ e to 
he, not Kvemli but Provein^al, not the longue of orY, but the toneue 
ofoc; but at any rate it IS not tJio loiigno of fti. Erencli i.‘ tho 
•spef'Cli ofliti'rainrc and soeicty at Ao.sta, so far as liter,'ilure and 
society can be .‘^-aid to ovist llu*re. .\iid literature is at least ro- 
pre.^ented by a litllo hi.^lory of the district, written in tlie ErencU 
longin'in 1839 by M. Orsioivs, a canon of tbo church of Aostil, 
whirh was all the help that was lately to bo found there by the 
bislorical inquirer, uml of wliii’h wo may say that the ft‘ebk'.st help 
is better than no lu'lp at all. Thci-':! is .said to bo a newer and. 
}'u-gor book, but it is also said to bo out of print, a liu*t which at 
least speaks well for the spirit of reading in the valley. Now 
ibi.s n.so of Eiouch—at least ol’ f/W-VVelsh, us disliugiiished 
I’l-om Hum -in tlio city aud vale of Aosta is no inei-o acci¬ 
dent, but the Aory essence of Aostan history. ^ Tho district is, and 
ahviiys hii.H been, a piece of (laul oil Ibe^ Italian side of the Alps. 
1 'hal it w'as so in lUw days of Augustus is the cause that the valo 
was ever liunoui*ed by tlio. presence of an Augusta. After Cia- 
ulpino fhiul WHS bold to have becomo Italy, aftoi* Transalnine Gaul 
had become .'v provinco of Kome, tho unconquerable inhabitants of 
this AIpine cmiorstill maintamed ft practical independence. The 
8Hla.ssi had, liko other people, ri'ccived defeats from the liomao 
arms; but they had also inflicted defeats in their turn, and their 
final conqm!8t was looked on as one of tho moat memorable events 
of the reigu of the 8ec.ond Csosar. The tribe was held to have 
been utterly rooted out by the aims of his general Varro ; these 
who escaped the sword were sold as slavos; tho land was parted 
out among Uomau soldiers, and tho ctmip ui Vaxro grew into ib» 
city of Augusta Ibrmtoria, Augusta SrUossorum. StiU, tho«igb-iis 
old defenders were swept away, the land did not lose ita oharaater 
ns an oncost of Gaul within the bounds of Italy. When lauk 
were shifting to and fro at tho time of the Wandering of the 
Nations, and again whan they were doing the Uke after the 
break-up of the Carolingian Empire, the vale of Aosta often 
changed masters, but it always showed a tendency to attach itself 
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to tile master of Burgondy miher than to tdie lOMter of Italy. 
It fimned a pert of several oS the many Burgunmiwi kingdoms^ 
•Dd^ whenever it was separated for a while, it seems always to 
have found its way back to theBurgnndian oonnaxiou. It belongs 
ki &ct to the wae group of lan^ as Maurienne. Vaud, Bresse, 
the Lower Wallis, and the other domi^ona of the llouse of Savoy. 
Under the rolers of that house Aosta wia ridaoil to the rank of an 
Imperial Duchy, and it still gives the ducal title to one of its 
prinoea. Since the first rise of Uie Savoyard power in the cleveuth 
oeotury, Aosta has always been a cbierished possi^ssiou of the 
dynasty, and it still remains the lost fragment of thoir great 
Bulganin dominion on botii sides of the Alps, on both sides 
^ the Leman Lake. Perhaps it was only ignorance of its peculiar 
ihistory which saved the valo of Aosta fiW the fate of Savoy and 
Kiaza. 

We thus see why a tongue which is roughly called French is 
■the tongue of the vale of Aosta. The land is one whose allegiance 
WM due, not to the crown of Monza, but to the crown of Arles. 
Augusta SalassoTam came within the archchancellorship of tlie 
Primate of Augusta Tieverorum. And what is true of language 
is equally true of architecture. There b not a tnice of Italian 
work in the buildings of Aosta, save only the towers with open 
arcades at the top which ore seen in some of the greater huinses. 
Otherwise every feature is Burgundian. The doors and windows 
of houses and churches are such as are nowhere seen in Italy, but 
aubhas may be found anywhere from Dijon to Cunstanz. Indeed 
to an eye long accustomed to Italian forms it is a relief to see real 
muUions and mouldings. The traveller who knows not, or who 
^8 foi^tten, the special history of the district 8t\ys nt oneo, Tills 
is Burgundy and not Italy. And ho finds that' the witness of 
history and language only confirms the witness which ho dravis 
at first eight from the buildings of the unsavoury suburb which 
lies between the arch of Augustus and the Prrotontin gate. 

At Aosta it is the Romau remains which have the tirst claim 
on our attention. Their extent and Uie importance of soiuo of 
them nro wonderful. The Prastorian Gate of Aosta cannot compare 
—it never can have compared— with the Black Gate of Trior; but ] 
its wide arches, with a smaller one on each side, are still grand in 
their half-ruined state, and the rumoins of the marble casing and 
ornaments show that it was a work rich in detail as well us stalely 
in eompoeitioD. But at Aosta, before wu reach the gate, wu pass 
under the triumphal arch'of the founder, reminding one somewhat 
of Rimini, though at Rimini there are real columns, while at 
AosU there are only half-columns clinging to the wall, and, oddly 
•enough, these Cormthian half-columns support Doric triglyphs. 
There is no reason in tlie eternal fitness of things why they hisould 
not, and there is nothing at all displeasing to the eye in tiio ar- 
laagement; but we fancy that the sight would put a classical archi¬ 
tect into the same state of mind as a herald who should see colour put 
upon colour. The street between the arch and the gate partly bears 1 b e 
name of St. Aosehii, and partly the evidently ancient name cd' La 
(Xt^, But why is the city outside the gate P The ciithedml cfiurch 
too is within the Homan walls, though the collegiatii cJiurch of 
Bt. lli-se stands without them. The walls themselves, enclosing, 
as usual, a s«|^auro space, are, as regards their extent, wonderfully 
perfect, and tney have had the great good luck to keep several of 
the snuare Roman towers nearly untouched, though some of thciu 
have been seized on by moditeval buildem, and turned into for¬ 
tresses of their own pattern. But the walls have sullered gi'eally 
in another way through the very excellence of their workmanship. 
Briclj, such as we see at Rome and at Trier, is unknown in Iho 
Homan buildings of Aosta; and especially that form of Roman 
masonry to which we are most accustomed in Britain, the alter¬ 
nate courses of brick and stone at York and Lincoln and Anderida, 
was not known till long after what at Aosta is doubly the Augustan 
age. The walls of Aosta were cased throughout witli .squared stones, 
and, as always happens, these have for the most part been picimd 
away. Beside the arch, the gate, the walls, and thoir towers, 
there is also a fine Romau fniment, which the modem Augustaus 
stoutly maintain to bo an ampbitheatro; but, seeing that the wall 
is straight and that it is within the Homan city, those who know 
what an amphitheatre was must pronounce it to bo the straight 
aide of a theatre. There are also some vaults under one of the 
canons’ gardens, and out of the town, beyond the arch, is a Roman 
bridge of a single arch of massive stones. Altogether the city of 
the Salassi is, as fhr as the remains of Imperial days go, no un¬ 
worthy rival to the city of the Troveri. Aosta has no one object 
of such surpassing grandeur; the arch of Augustus cannot dare to 
match itself with Porta Nigra; but, as a whole, as an example of 
tiie fortifi^tiou of a Roman town, it is far better preserved than 
Trier. 

The medimval anilities of Aosta consist chiefly of the churches 
moA their contents. We have said that the domestic work is of 
Strictly Bmgundian character; bat there is nothing that can be 
ot^ed street architecture. And the military works of medimval 
rimes consist only of the few rou^ towers added to the 
Bomait wails, pidtaresque. hut nothing more. The churches 
Sire chiefly nginiakable for their towers of the Primitivo 
Botnattesmjie peUern, a pattern which is Italian in the senso in 
which idl^nfirive Bomanesquo is Italian, but which is not more 
Italian at Aostikthkn it is at Cambridge, at St. Aventin, or at St. 
llfmribe. It la hnA tiuitin the tenth century the efleots of war and 
peittilenoe had made Aosta almost forsaken, and that the city began 
to mive eariy in tho alewth. One can have little doubt in as- 
iigifliigtoriiis date the titriii towers of riie oathedml church of 
A^lha mMff of Sitjhwius and St. Joeundus. They must 


have been new when Anselm was born beneath their shadow. The 
northern tower is untouched, a in^iticeut example of the stem 
graudeor of this early style, which iu Ragland we only in 
smaller and ruder examples. Of the southern tower the upper 
part must have been rebuilt at the end of the twelfth or b^itui^ 
of the thirteenth centuiy, but wIUi a certniu adaptation to the 
earlier work, the midwall shall being still used. Tho towers iiauk 
the apse, but so great is tho width of the church between them 
that they hardly sotiiu to belong to Uie same building. The church 
itself is plain and much disiigured, hut its massive square piers are 
must likely original. Ou its i\prth side is fui upsidal cluipet of the 
fourteenth century which would look quite in place either in Ger¬ 
many or in England, and a cloister, bearing date 1636, of debased 
style certainly, but which might well have passed for a century 
older. Tho choir hits a splendid mosaic pavement of a^ut 
the fourteenth ccntiuy and a noble set of stalls; below it is a 
Uomauesque crypt in which classical capitals have been used up 
again. Ihe treasury has also shrines and vestments to show and 
a consular diptych of the time of Ilonorius. Tho other west 
church of St, Ursc beyond the walls has a detached tower 01 the 
same class as thostj of Bt. Gratus, but at once plainer and mote 
artistically designed, probably a littlo later iu date. Tho smaUor 
chiu'cbe.s of the city, not remarkable fur much else, supply soveml 
tow^ers of the same general type. But Bt. Urse has also, like the 
calheili'dl, a fine stjt of stalls, and it has moreover a Hoinanosquo 
cloister of singular beauty and curiosity. The whole history of 
.Jacob and Esau, with otlier Scriptural and legendary scenes, is 
carved on the capitul.M. The sculpture is of course rude, but it is 
not lacking in .npirit, and the artist’s attexupts to represent camels 
ai“e curiou.s enough. 

Wo nood hardly ssiy that the mountaiu views in tho valley of 
Aosta, the \all(^y of the rushing Dora and of its no less ftist riuib- 
ing tributary the Buthior, are glorious iK^yond words. And the 
city itself, with its towers—their low spirps showing in the dis¬ 
tance -is 110 cuulptnptible adilition to the general lamlscajw. And 
wo may stop to thinlc how that valley, which nature might seem 
to have made so iimccossible, has btHiU in all ages a high Way of 
armies. Wo will not take on ouraelves to settle whore Hannibal 
did croas tho Alps; it i.s the fixed belief of Aasta that he pawod 
by the place -vs'licre Aosta was to be. It is more certain that a 
crowd of later warriors, down to the older Buonaparte, have 
nmreifed along the same liwk» Ilis career might have boon 
ended hard by Aosta, had an Austrian ofiicer, whose prisoner he 
was for a moment, only boon a little quicker. The lemeiubranco 
of 80 famous a visitor is preserved in tlie uauio of the Itm dtt 
Premier Con»itl, which name no one at Aoatii has been silly enough 
to change into anything else. And, while we think of eonqiierora, 
wo may think also of holier names, of Bernard of Menthon, of our 
own Anselm. AVJicn we have seen his birthplace, we better 
understand the statemont of his biographer, at first so puzzling, that 
to him, a atrangci- in Italy, tho heat of that land wae oppresaive. 
The only drawback to .Aosta is tho filth of tho place and tho wretched 
look of tho dwarfed, disofised, and cretinizou inhabitants—etrange 
descendants whotlier of Salassi, Vroctoruuis, or Burgundiana. But 
fresh air undnioi-e of real comfort than in many grander places may 
he had at the liltlo Jlufel du Mont. Blanc just outside the town* 
Mine houra and more of diligence from Ivre.i—a distance which 
an English conch would Uavedonoin four—is really no heavy prioo 
for a visit to such a place. 


HKUIILNG-VISIIING. 

E ight humlrod millions of heniugs aro a handsome return for 
a single sensou’s fishing, and account for the very thriving 
condition of some rising liyhiiig places 011 tho north-eiistcrn coast 
I of .Scotland. According to the writer of the report in tho 
TimeSj this i.s likely to bo the total of the hike, and wc may 
perhaps trust'liis present eatimatos on the strength of his former 
acoiu’ate calculalioris. To a gi'oat many frugal and iudustrioos 
Sculcluucu the Iteriing fishing is tho great busitu.^ of tho j^ear, 
though it oulv lasts through tho spring and summer. Nor is it 
only the soatariug popiilatiou strictly so ciUlod that make thoir 
profit by it. No doubt it is tho natives of tho lishing villages and 
seaboard towns who provide tho boats and chieily man the nerriug 
fipcts; but they are largely reinforced by volunteers from the 
inland districts who never come within sight of tho ocean fur the 
greater part of the year. Towards the rairhlle of the spring, when 
tho herring shoals may bo supposed to bo sxdting in towards our 
shores, many a Highlander is making ready fur a start irom bis 
shieling in the mountains. SluHild you clumce to be in tho 
Highlands then, which of course is^ highly improbable, you 
may see the weather-boaten mountainexnrs tramping towards 
the coast by pairs or in knots, lookii^ by no means nautioJ 
and scarcely even amphibious. They wear* thick tweod shoot¬ 
ing-coats instead of pea-jackets of shaggy pilot cloth, and if 
they carry sou-westers by way of hoadgew, their limbs often 
terminate iu sbooliug-gaitors. They go on in frith and good 
heart, and with pretty solid reason, for, if they have notan-angod for 
a positive engagoment, they have bid standing connoxions nt the 
port they uto bound for. luey look enough of Inudsmen to nmke 
it likely that they wifi have to chac^ sea-sicknces among tho other 
hardahips that await them, on the deep; hut for that tho mountaw- 
dow is understood to be a marvellous specific, and they aro w^ 
inurtd to stormy weather, and have had sufficient experience In 
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the way of exposure to the elements. They will ho returning 
homeward by the same road a little before the lime when sports¬ 
men betalccf themselves to their shooting-boxus. Then they will ; 
shake down into the places for whicli their hirth and education have 
apparently fitted them. They will swell those forces of watchers 
on the moors which have been jput upon a peace footing during 
the close season; and they will he willing enough to import 
their maritime experiences when trudging hcliind you with the 
game-hag or carrying your spare rifle. 

As for the fishing places themsolvoa, towards the beginning or 
middle of May they are all in h bustle. Boats thot liavo bc»?n 
laid up high and dry through tho winter months are being dragged 
down towards tlie water-mark for tho spring overhauling. Stjanis 
are paid, spars spliced and looked to, liulls touched up with tar 
and mini, very much less for show than service. 'Vlie ropes 
are closely inspjjctcd, for on their anundness and htreii-ztli may 
depend tho landing some mirocnluus haul of fishes, or llie, safely 
of the valuable fishing gear in tho event of rough woaUier. As for 
the tarred nets, the wliole beach is covered with them far and wide, 
as well as all the slopes of the bents ” or low sand hill.s. Her¬ 
rings 01*0 in every one’s mouth—mctaphoricallv, for TK'cossarily 
there is a deal of speculation in tho business, '/hough tho arrival 
of the shoals may lx; looked for pretty coulidently, the fish are 
capricious at tho best of limes, ami may for no particular I’oason 
desert the places that are genemlly favourites with them. They 
may swim high or low in the water, and tho weather may be rougii 
and iinpropitious, as it wns oil'a few of tho tuitiojjs this ^our. 
Tliou nerrings in one respect are like hops or grapes. A very 
abundant harvest by no means implies as a iimtter of course pro¬ 
portionate profits. Tho market may bo ovorstocln'd, es])eci:illy if 
some of the most remuuurativo outlols are stopped. ^Mosl of the 
cured herrings go to tho North (ieriimn and Baltic ports, U) bo 
consumed by (ionuan peasants and emancipated IliLssian seids. 
This year half a million of barrels are saiil to have betui shipptjd 
for tliose destinations already, and during the Franco-Hermmi war 
the partial French bloclcacle laid pretty nearly an embargo on the 
(vermari consignments. Jn any aise, when you have caught your 
fish you have 1;0 dispose of them by contract to the curer. 'Phe 
whoiPBale prices depend on competition or combination among the 
dealers, and on a variety of circumstances bev()nd tho lisherman's 
control. Ho that Hjiecuhiiion is koj)t up through tho wdiole of the 
season, and from the first day. to tho last a canny population 
may be fluctuating between the extremes of hop- ai d despondency. 

Few sights are more animated than those to lx witnussed in a 
fishing town when the ad\ent of th(! sua-son s .shoals is expected or 
announced. Wo may imagine oiiraeUcs transported to Fraserburgh 
or Botorhead, for Aberdeemshiro is now tho great headqunrleva of 
the Scotch herring fishery. Tho borough of brnserhurgh may bo 
said to have been made by it, while I’etmliead has been committed 
to it more ajid more since winding and .'^onling have been done 
chiefly from Dundee. Tho TimfS tedls u.s that forty miles of sea¬ 
board in AlM!rdoonsl)iro send out no I'ewi'r tlian ono Ihousnnd 
nine hundred boats, of whicli over eiglit Jiundred hail from I'ra.ser- 
burgh alone. These boats are, W'o believe, owned for tin' m<;st 
part by fishing families of ectmparatively small nieiin.s, and tho 
crews are paid in the main according to t he results they obtain. 
Generally the fleet puls to sea of an afternoon. 'I’lio narrow', 
rough-paved streets that load io tho (juays and pii’rs arc crow'ded 
with groups of men and lads all heading iu tlio same direction. 
All of them carry boxes conUiiiiing their provisions for the cruise; 
the nets and boat slctres have of c«)urse been put on board bel'ore. It 
need noth; said that all the women oftho plan* ari‘out and vocih'rons. 
Boat after boat takes its lianda on board and get.s under way. Tho 
best man of the partnership is told oil'for the command, and pknvs 
himself at the tiller, Ihoiigli very pos.sil)ly In' may have Ibo 
smallest share iu tho venture. As many liumlreds may be going 
to sen, nnd the start is [irettv nearly simultaneous, it 
may be conceived thAt there is a deal of inevitable confusion. On 
tho whole the men are v»‘ry good-humoured, and most of them 
jnay ho presumed to he pious, yet thoro is plenty of 
Btrong language, to say the least of it, ns thg craft go .swaying 
about nnd emshing agaiujit each oIIut. Gno by one they are 
towed out fi'tiui tiie outer or inner harboiirH to tho pier-houds, the 
xi'ornon and girls, the hobblodelitjys, and harbour hangers-on 
generally contributing llieir strength to Hie dilfenuit tow’-riipcs in 
n motley pai'twersliip. Once clear of the piers, out go tho sweeps, 
or the sails nro hoisted, according to tho set of tho wind and the 
state of the weather; and a vorv pretty sight it is of a bright 
summer afternoon to seethe brown sails glancing betw'een tho blue 
sea and sky, as tho boats aro bobbing and dancing on tlieir 
tucks towards the distant horizon, 'riiis jovial start ol' a fine 
aftemoun is the bright side of the herring-fishers’ life. Though 
we maj foll(Jw thoiu in fancy, wo should bo sony to be with 
.them m tho flesh through tho long, tjlow watches of chilly 
nights, or thi; luoro cheerless hours of raw and foggy niorn- 
Jngs. Good fortune will reconeUo them to a great deal, but 
occasionally they must di’uw the waters again and again blank, 
or nearly so; or, more trying btill to envious human nature, 
their comrades may bo haiiflng in the herrings hand ovi't hand, 
while they can only show n beggarly account of empty bottoms. 
The fishing, too, is carried on oil* ono of the most perilous coasts in 
the world. The North S?oa is particularly stormy, nnd Faslern 
Scotland is famous, or infamous, for the want of sufo harbours of 
reftige. With a violent gale blpwiiig on to land, thoro is no 
safety on those graoite-bound coasts, and tho stretches of low .sand, 
with the ftbifHng currents that run round them like uiill-races, 


are to tho full^s ti-eachennis. 'WTien a gale blows up suddeifly 
there is nothing for it but literally to ** out and run.’*; the ropes 
that secure the nets are severed, and the frail boat may have to 
leave behind the lights of the town it belongs to, and run for 
the doubtful shelter of some distant frith. In wild weather femi- 
lies are left for days in anguish and suspense, listening; to tho 
sinister liowling of the storm, and only certain that some tune must 
elapse bcfir>ro they can learn the liest or the worst. There have 
been sudden and* violent galea in recent seasons after which scores 
of boats have been reported missing, and as the crews are some¬ 
times made up by families, a single wreck may desolate a house¬ 
hold. Kven in ibis year, profitable as it promises to be, there have 
been an unusual number of casualties, although happily there has 
been no sweeping destruction. 

When tlio fleet comes back with its silvery prizes tho sconce in 
th(; fishing town aro to the full iw aniiuatod as at the start. Then 
is I lie lime for tho women to lx;stir themselves, and every able- 
bodied woman in tho place is out and about end earning wages 
vvlipn tho men are in their houses enjoying repose. The fish that 
have been caught are tumed over to the curers. String of bare¬ 
legged bdie.s go struggling along under weighty hadiets. Tho 
hro.id open spaces on tho quays aro niiled off into temporary yards, 
when! the herrings are being split and cleaned and stowed away in 
the harrol.s Ixjtweon layers of salt. It needs all the freshness of 
the breezes from the sea to tenqier the characteristic fra^nce of 
the local industry. The place and its purlieus all smell fishy and 
briuy. You pick your .steps between toppling piles of barrels, 
with the hrown brine oozing through the senras and draining into 
the interstices among the paving-stones. If brine is as bracing in 
its proiH'rlie.s as is believed, one can understand how the women 
show so vigorous in their Ixiny physique, for they and thnir 
garments are steeped and saturated in salt. When such masses of 
1101110*?.^ are in course of curing, it may be understood that there 
must bo quantities of garbage. You see tho troops of “ lean dogs 
gorging themselves over their carnival,” and tho gluttonous sea¬ 
gulls swarming and screaming over the harbour have naturally a very 
joyous time of it. But, in spite of all that these volunteer 
scavengers c^n do, there is a great surplus of uusavoury refuse 
that seems to flow on into the town, choking the gutters and im¬ 
pregnating the air to the nttermost hack streets. Healthy 
tho people are, it may he presumed; tlio very children grow 
wonderl'iilly ruddy on a liberal fiali diet and in their fishy 
atmosphere. But assuredly these lively fishing boroughs smell 
finything but Mgroeiihlo to the inquisitive stranger who has lieen 
l<'mptu<l to vi.sit them in tho curing season. It will be seen 
llmt the life of tho herring-fisher is one of hardship, and the risks 
lie nuisL fare aro very scrion.s. But tlion there is no calling without 
its drawbacks. On the whole, the men thrive and enjoy their exist¬ 
ence, and if the sea does take toll of them occasionally, still 
the aggregate of mortality i.s much lower than in many other 
cornparativoly wife trades, such as that of the mason. The 
luTring-fl.shing lioeps tiourishing populations in comfort, besides 
mulling the ditlbrence hetweeu ease and penury to many n struggling 
family in the Highlands who would otherwise find it difficult to 
make the two ends meet. Moreover, it is an e.xceUent nursery for 
hold seamen, so that there is good reason for the country to con- 
gratuhilo itself that it seems to be in such a thriving way. 


AUSniAUAN MliAT. 

I T is many years since a protest w'as raised against the cxclusiye 
devotion of ibe newspapers to the bulls and banquets of 
wealthy and fashionable life:— 

Ilisi', lionc.it Muse, to Hackney roam, 

And sing of Mrs. Doblw at home. 

In tho spirit of an equality nnd fraternity more frequently preached 
than practised, wn invite readers to turn for a moment from tho 
banquet nt (luihlhall and attend to what vve have to say about a 
“repu.st” of Au.stralian meat at the Ijambeth Baths in West¬ 
minster Bridge Road. Mr. 'I’aUenuan, the enterprising importer 
of what he Cfuls “ tlieso meats,” lias organized a series of meetings 
and eatings at which .selected guests are invited at once to refresh 
llioir bodies and enlarge their minds by dining on Australian beef 
and mutton, and hearing Mr. Tallenuau and others discourse upon 
tho economical advantages of that proceeding. It may perhaps 
occur to the critical observer that the proverb, ** Good wine needs 
uo hush,*’ has g<mo out of date, nnd we should be disposed, with¬ 
out special raferenco to Australian products, to think it hasi 
yomo merit nnd a good deal of advertising, direct or indirect, seem 
to 1x5 the conditions of success in modern life. We do not there¬ 
fore consider that any presumption against Australian meat is 
furnished by tho fact that much eflbrt is needed to induce people 
1.0 consume it. There is indeed a nreliminaiy difficulty something 
like that which oocurrod to the celebrated Mrs. Glasee. An ordi¬ 
nary family, with a tin of AusUaliau meat before them, would 'te 
aiino.st as hopeless of food as if they had a ban*ol of oysters and 
neither Imivcs nor skill to use them. They might indeed 
breach the case with a poker and dig out the contents with 
a spoon, but tho moat thus treated would certainly not be nice to 
looK at. 'The top ought properly to bo removed with an instru¬ 
ment made on purpose, and usually kept in the shops where the 
meat is sold; and then, if a small hole is punched in the bottom, 
nnd tho tin turned upside down on a dish, the contents may, hy 
I blowing through the hole, be easily discharged without impairing 
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the cylindrical shape given by the tin. If the mont is tf» bo enton 
cold, the hfStMSOudition of inalring it acceptable is to turn it out 
neatly and carve it properly. As to ways of warming the meat no 
experience was afforded by this “ repost," lie^uae the moat was all 
served cold exactly os it emerged from the tins. We may venture 
to say, however, that this is th^e great dithculty of Mr. Tallerman’s 
cose. Ho described a method ot warming tlio meat with vege¬ 
tables, by whioii wholesome and nutritions food may be produced. 

' He con hardly be wrong in saying that the fat and jelly Ibund in 
the tin rwresoiit the virtue which has been extracted from the 
moat, and it would seem to follow that this virtue may bo trans¬ 
ferred to the vegetables. But the meat is already so much cooked 
that any attempt to cook it more is apt to reduce it to a alnngy 
substance which is not very nice nor likely to bo partiLMilurly 
nourishing. It may be that the preuidico of Knglisbnion in ravour 
of solid meat not overdressed will yield to ciluciition. But at 
present this prejudice exists, and in the class of servant.s is nhuost 
uuconc^uerahle. If a housemaid hud a pain in her little linger a 
week after dining on Australian moat, she would lay the blame 
on Mr. Tallerman. The importers may, however, tairlv say 
that they do not address themselves primarily to the class that 
can or will provide itself with ordinary bulchtsr's moat, but to iho 
numerous classes that cannot. Oobbett was never weary of 
expatiating on the misery of a people that existed on potatoes, 
and we cannot <loubt that he would have considered it a gixjal 
alleviation of this misery to stew one pound of Australian meat 
with four pounds of ])otatoo8, as recoinmeuded by Mr. Tallerman. 
The English agricultural labourer is rather better oil' now, but 
twenty years ago bo got very little meat of any kind, and ho 
did get was usually haeou, and it must surely bo uu advantugo 
to substitute fresh meat sometimes for salted. We must not, 
however, make the mistake of ctmipariiig the AustraHuu meat at 
8fi. per lb., with bcof and mutton of the high<*st bnU-licr’s price. 
Tliere are usually in large towns shops whore moat cun be bought 
at a lower price. But the advantage of the tinned meal is that it 
may be kept at any grocer’s shop, whereas a cheap butcher, if ho 
exists at all, may be two or tlireo milt?H from the consumer, ’fliere 
ih also the aoa-going population, which on long vouige.shas JiithcitM 
necessarily subsisted on 8alt_ meat, and to tli'-m it can be 
hardly doubb3d that the tinned meat affords a pleasant and healtii- 
ful change of diet, 

It may not bo irrelevant to the subject of food supply to mention 
that, at the last Quarter Hessidus for a county adjoining London, 
an applicant for a licence for slaughtering horses was asked by a 
magistrate what ho did with the carcases, and he answered that 
they wore made into sausages. The conamuption of sausages iu 
I.»ondon must bo euormoii.s, and they are doublJes.s favoured bi the 
working-class becauao tlioy can bo readily cooked. In thi.s resjiect 
they compare advantageously with Australian moat; but, on the 
other hand, it umy not be uriimportmiL to oUservo that 
they are largely horsey, whereus the Australian meat is 
undeniable beef ami mutton ot good <(Uiiliiy. (Jn fhi.s 

last point prejudice exi.st.s which tho djiiiu'i-s and exlubi- 
tions" got up by Mr. Tallennim ouglit to di.^sipate. Eiery- 
body cannot be expected to ajipltiud a dinner or Hiip])er chielly 
composed of cold beef or mutton, bread, and tea, and it maybe 
suspected that the guests at Mr. Tallevninu s uppiu’ table did not 
enjoy their next days dinner tlie ]e.s.s because it included hot moat, 
perhaps game, beev, and wine. But they ileli\ored general and 
omphatic testimony to tho good quality of the provisions pbeod 
before them, and it may be tuided tlmt there is every probability 
that the quality w'ould bo good. As regards the *• mutton hums 
honey-cured," Ihe prevailing opinion seemed to be that English 
taste required to be further educated to appreciate them. The 
statomcMit of Mr. Tallerman's bill of fare that these hams are ‘Li 
delicious brealtfast relish " is not perliaps inconsistent witli tho 
fact that they appeared to many persons decidedly disagreeable at 
dinner', but we are inclined to aUributo to onthusiasm his assertion 
that they are “ equal to prime small York hams.” It might bo fairly 
urged by Mr. Tallerman that a lii'rt tasting is no trial. Germany 
can produce several dishes for which the English taste requires 
education, and it might bo remarked tliat probably nobody ever 
liked Hist cigar. But, putting tlie mutton hams aside, there 
were six proparations of beef and mutton of which approval was 
general and ^ided. There was perhaps some liitlo diiHoulty in 
making out which was beef and which was mutton, and probably 
a cold boiled neck of English mutton would convoy a tolerably 
correct idea of the whole repast." It may bo admitted that cold 
mutton, althoi^h wholesome and nutritious, is not provocative of 
enthusiasm. Indeed OobbottjSo far as we are aware, is tho only writer 
who has had the manliness to confess a liki^ for it. h^akors at 
these '^repMts." imitating Mr. Disraeli at tm Mansion House and 
other nxactuea orators, prefer sound to sense, and they find that a 
little ^ talk about ^the reciprocity which brin^ the super- 
ffuouB plen^ of Australia to the scarcity of England " is received 
* as an agreeable change after Mr. Tallerman's practical directions for 

the servipg of “ these meats." But, after aU, it is a cold-mutton 

2 ue8tion, and the attempt of a speaker to compai-o it with the 
!om4aw question was ludicrously inappropriate. We never heard 
that Mr. Cfohden or Mr. Bright had any difficulty in persuading 
woikm^men to eat bread made of foreign wheat, whereas tm- 
douhte^ strong prejudice exists hotli in the lower and middle 
dlasBes agunat AuatniBiui meat: and it is right to say that, as 
regards quality, that pieiudioe is unfounded. In the early, days 
of the ** movemeot," as the newspapers call it, much infrrior loeat 


was sold ns Australian, which the colonists RAssrt was grown nt 
England. But now the genuine article may be bought at linost 
every grocer’s shop, and as the breed of cattle is good *and the 
pasture is pood, tho meat cannot well help being of unifonnly good 
minlity. The best snfognard against adidtcralion of any kind is 
that it does not pay, and one cannot easily omijecture what the 
Australians could send inntead of tho beef and mutton which feed 
upon tlnur plains. It is, however, possiblo to have too much of a 
gi)od thing, and most persons wouIq bo satisfied with eating beef 
without desiring to drink it at the same '^repast." Tastes, how- 
e\er, are so various that perhaps tho plan of handing round boef- 
fea in jugs and pouring it into cups may have admirers. The 
bulk of the company certainly preferred ordinary ten, which is so 
largely conauined in Australia as to have a certain harmony wltli 
the special character of the “ ropsst.’’ There was also a consider¬ 
able simjdy of Australian jams, made from apricot, peach, iind 
quince, out wo are not aware that in this article Australia claims 
any gre.it superiority over Eui'ojw and America. We believe 
that slie does stand before .South America in ihe quality 
(if her pasture, and if a method could be invented of pre¬ 
serving uoef and mutton without cooking it quite so much, 
her gvii/iera would mako incalculable fortunes. 

A speaker at this week’s “ roiwat” distinguished tho upper and 
middle classes from his own working class by the circum¬ 
stance that Ihe former have always “something in the 
iiouso,” whereas the working-man sends to a shop for the 
miitori.al of every meal. This speaker seemed to expect tliat 
by the use of tins tliis feature of social inequality might bo 
ohliteiati'd. It wimhl appear, indeed, from tho catalog'uefl of tho 
provision shops, tliiit lish, flesh, game, vcgetabh‘s, «ml fruit 
can all bo .supplied in tins; and wo begin to anticipati^ that llio 
geologist of tlio remote fnlurc may bo puz/led to account for 
tho enipty-tin formal iou of our time, which lu* will recognize as 
conlemporaneou.s with, but much more widely diffused than, the 
broken-bottle stratum of tho High Alps. But if all our provisions 
are to be put into tins, it becomes important to loam how to get 
tlieni out, and perhiips the instrument which Mr. Tallerman uses for 
Ihiit purpuso will become as thoroughly domesticaU’d in I'mgland 
ns the coili.screw. We must confess, lujwever, to a serious doubt 
whether these tinned provisions will ever be regarded as more 
tlinii H tolerable substitute for biitclier’a meal. A monibiir of 
rarliunK'ntiuviUHl to preside at a “ repast" at the Lambeth Bnths 
goes, and i-tideavour.s with reasonablo success to look as if he Ukod 
it. He may pcrlinps honestly think that lie is advancing a good 
cause, for which it is laudable to suffer a litt!(3 not very 
severe martyrdom. To use a familiar plitvasc, it is ell in tho 
day’s work. But it IlS dillicult to bL'li(‘ve that gcmiiue enthusiasm 
could bo excited by “these meats." Dickens, as we all remember, 
could write with entlnisinsin about a pie, or a stow, but ho 
w«.s ucNcr called upon to deal wilh tinned jirovisitms. Tho work¬ 
ing class are laudably reguhir in observing fcjund.iy, at least in 
ve{*pec(. of linving a belter dinner thuii on any otlu^r day. It 
would be ab.surd to suppo.se that those nolile pit'.s which may be 
seen returning homo from balierie.s about the time that maruing- 
church conies out contain Australian meat, which is also quite un- 
Kuitahio to enter into that arrangement, of meat, potatoes, and 
pudding which is, we believe, called “ n toad in a hole." In short, 
“these meats” are unsuitable for fe*dive purposes, and suggtiat 
ralUer n hugger-mugger, liand-lo-moulh, all-wovk-and-uo-play sort 
of tuistonce, which inoy be endured, but in which only a peculiarly 
Constituted mind could rejoice. 


Tllli: MIOLAND MVSTLKY. 

J T is now several weel..^ since tho Directors of the Midland lliill- 
. way (,'ompany first announced certain changes in tlio worldng 
of Ihoir paijsenger traflic. The subject bus been fully disciisscil, 
official and Hcmi-oflieial explanations have been given,'and yet at 
tho end of a month wo are all in Iho dark ns to wliat it is cxactlv 
that tho Midland Company means to do. Whether the Dijectora 
of tho Midland tluMnselves know may perhaps bo doubted. Tln'ir 
origiinl pregramme has already been altorod, and there are still 
several important points which are shrouded in an obscurity th.it 
would sooni to be retentional. In the flint instance it w'as stated 
that “ retuni tickets at reduced fare.s" would be discoiitinuod. 
Last week, however, the Chairman intimated that ^^an additional 
convenience to tho public which the cbougo will enable Companies 
to introduce is the issue of return tickets of both classes, 
without restriction as to tho date of the return journey," 
Most nereoiis accepted this statement without hesitation in its 
natural and obvious meaning. “ Return ticket" is a technical term 
iu common use which everybody understands, It does not mean 
merely a ticket for a double journey, hut further implies, in 
accordance with invariable custom, that the price of this double 
ticket ia less than tho price of two single tickets. It was there¬ 
fore Hsauiuod that the Midland Directors had on reflection aban¬ 
doned their original intention of discontinuing return tickets, and 
that those tickets would bo issued ad hitherto at reduced fares. 
It now appears that this is not the case, and that when Mr. Ellis 
spoke of return tickets being issued, he used tho phrase in an 
entirely new sense. This confession was extracted from him only 
by the direct questioning of Mr. llaines. Mr. Ellis is now obliged 
to admit that “it is intmided to contioue the issue of return 
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l^ketB to tbo first class, and also to issue them to third-cliw-i 
passengers, but at the double fare. ’ In other 'vords, pnHseu-iers 
are to ^re the ineBtlznable priviley'o of paying the Midland 
Company in advance for the ticket for a return journey 
wi^Ut^ xaceiving any advantage in a ivduction of pri<». 
This inll relieve a passenger from the Iroublo of having to 
pay a second visit to the ticltet-oiliee; but, on the other liao<i, he 
exposes himsolf to the risk of losing the lifkct aiul Iwving to pay 
over again. Mr. Kllia will perh.ips Imvo eoinetbing to say at tho 
meeting of tho Company on TueMlay next in explnnutioii of this 
apparent want of candour. It must ho rememlx,‘rod that tlii.s is 
re^y an important point na regards the now srulo of fans. It 
has been represented that the oi’cmumodntion for Siicond-chu^'S 
passengers is to be improved witliout any additional rhtirgf; hut 
it is clear that if return tickols nt reduced hires are to Inj di-ieon- 
tinued, this will at once make a sensible addition to the co-st of 
travelling. For instance, tho Hecond-clfis.s faro from Lomlon to 
Birmingham is at present 15*!., and tliia will continue to bo 
the fare when first and second class are ainalgamnted. lint the 
passenger having done his husiness in Jlirmiuglnuu want.-', to go 
Lome again. Under tho now system ho must pay exactly the same 
faro to go back as that which he paid in coming, making the cost of 
the double journey 30s. Under the e.vistuigsy.stem, howe ver. In* e.in 
go and come for 25^., by hiking a return ticket. It is |)hiiii, tljcn'lhre, 
that second-class passengers nro to Ix' mmlo to pny torthecnslihms 
and carjiels which are thrust upon them without being .at-loMl for. 
On the other hand, the first-clasR pfisst'nger*’*, wiiis.so acconuuo.lutioii 
is to ho reduced and dogi^ided, and wh(^, ue^itead of triiiclling nt 
caao, aro to ho packed us cliw'ly ns po.^njhh*, will be coinjiensiitcd 
only by a very trifling reduction of Ihre. A first-class ref m n tickeL 
to Birmingham, which now costs 33,‘f. under the new 

arrangement bo 30/1. 

It will be ob.scneil that this grand sebenic, as far aa we, know 
it, proves, when subjected to analy ms, soiuething \erv dill’ercnt from 
what was at lii-st put forth. It av us repre 'mit ed ns a bo< m to lirbl-ida.-.-. 
travellers in the shape of groutly retlueed liiri s, and to secoiKl-cl.i-.s 
travellers in tho shape of superior ncconiniodiitiou. It now npiKni’s 
that there will be an actual incroasc of secoml-claas fares, uml thnt 
the reduction of first-class fares will bo iuliiulcsluitil in conip.iri.-ou 
with the discomfort which will accompany it. If the tlmd-cl.i^s 
return tickets nt ri'iluced rates Avliichare at. ])resoiit issm'd bclwirn 
various pieces on tho Midland line arc iilsn w ithdr.awii iiiul doublo 
fares charged, the thirJ-cl{i.‘'S people, too, ^^lll suller in pocktt. 
When tho now lirst-cliiss can-iages of ih.' Pnllnum type are 
to be provided, and wliat lares will b(i charged for tli- in, 
nobody knows. For the presmit they can only be n- ar.kal 
as a dream of the future. On tho whole, then, (his m heua', 
which wn.s to bo such an ndvantage to the puliiic, iiuns out 
to bo only a pretext, for riii.Miig secoud-elass, and p<'i!i,ij)s iji 
some ca.se8 third-class, fares, whili'an atlcmpt i.s to lu* made to 
drive first-class pa.s.3t'Dgers julo a more evpensivii style of travel¬ 
ling. It is amii.sing to obseine the el;il)or.i1e .-tatisties wliicJi are 
produced in order to prove that (irst-clat-.', ji.a.'i.'^eiigers w ill not be 
incommoded by having the whole of thi> .sceoud-eliiss tralllc tbiii.-t in 
among them, and fiutlier that t^ain.s^^ill l)e made shorter l)y traiis,- 
forring pnssongors who now sit iji compartments wbh-li fiold five on 
each side into compartineiits which bold only three on each side, and 
by adding hugorullnmn cars as a substitute for the preioul lirst-ehisn 
carriages. It is cle.ar that either there will he more crowding, or 
tho trains will bo longer than at present. It is umu'cessaiy to 
speeulnte on tho possible or probable financial results of an ('vpiri- 
ment the conditiona of which am not fully known, mid which lufiv 
perhaps never bo tried. The Midland (hmipany may or may not 
by the projoct, but it is at least absurd to rt‘[Mv.seiii it as n, 
DimefitforwliicntbopulilieHlioiild beLmileful. Jt has botm lioni the 
first almo.«t univeivally condemned, and the disapprobation e\- 
presfled at the recent meeting of .shartholder.s merely repeals llic 
gonernl verdict of the public. Nobody will deny that tho Mid- 
kmd Company has a perfect right to make such arrangements, 
within the limits of its Acts of Parliament, as it tbinlvshest for 
its own interest, without referenco to the ollect of such urrangt!- 
ments on other Companies; hut the wisdom of .atUaupting to 
exercise such^ a right is another question. There is now so much 
intercommunication hetween railways that no Company can prac¬ 
tically nftbrd to consider only its own immediate convenience, 
and ignore tho convenience of other Companies. It has been 
found, for example, impossible to have ditl'erences of fares on 
competing lines, and uniformity of accommodation is emially 
necessary. Poasibly, however, it may turn out that, after all, the 
Midland Directors have had no oUier object in their IhreaUmed 
changes than that which Alcibiades is supposed to have had when 
he cut off his dog’s tail—to make talk and occupy attention. The 
extended system of tho Midland will soon be ready to he opened, 
and tho preaeut stir may perhaps pro.ve a useful advertisemejit. 


TOMMUN SKNSE AND FANATICISM. 

T he Alhance on the one hand, .nud tho Licensed Victuallers on 
tho other, seem to be making a satisfactory campaign. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson has been speaking this week at Jiristol and 
Shelfiold, And he is not in the least discoursed at hearing fi'om 
Mr. Bright that the^ prohibitionists have ^sph^od a remarkable 
aboe&ee of wisdom in their proceedings, or at being told by the 
SolioitoM^eiial that the same party are visionaries and fimatics. 


Indeed it might be fairly said that the Alluinoe owes mneh of its 
succivas to thu quality thus imputed to it. Sir \V[ilfrid Lawson 
will bring forward liis favourite Bill next Session, and* wbatevw 
happens, he and his friends wiU find uncouragomtmt to bring it 
forward again in tho Seseion after next. The ploasures of Lope are 
largely eujoyecl bv ihe Alliance, but the pleasures of memory would 
ai'cm to iK'long chiefly to tho puhlicau.s, who are ablo at their 
festive meetings to exult in the success with which they have thus 
far combined against powerful aud Koalous opposition. 

Among statesmen who liavc had the souse and courage to main- 
t.aiu sound principles of legislation an lionourahle place bolonp to 
■Mr. K-natchbull-flugL^ssen, who sometime ago defeated a Bill for 
closing imblie.-bou.'^es on Suudiiy. This result ho athuuod by pro¬ 
posing uml carrying in a Uommitleo of the House ofCommona a 
ki'port by which the mischief of tho Bill wus forcibly exJiibited. 
It is not surprising that the publicans .should regiU'd Mr. Kpatch- 
bnll-Hiige.sscn their friend, ami bo with commendable boldness 
aceepts and acts up to the cliiiraoter. He prc&idod lately at a 
dinner gi\en to Mr. Cieorge Caiidelet, the Secretary of the Licensed 
Vicliudler.s’ Defence League, and he made a speech which, being 
suitablii fiir the occasion, was directly antjigoni.stic to the 
ns-Liit .‘-jieeches of Sir ^^'illVill Law.son. It appears that 
the trade luue subscribed for a testimoiiinl to Mr. Uati- 
dekt., who for a long period has exerted himself to de- 
iuid its inteix'Ms. luiowimr well lluii behind that trad**, 
and under co\('r of tho abuse with which it Inns been freelv 
assailed, tlici'c \v:i,s souietliing else attacked, and that w.as tlu! 
lUtci-i'iL ot' the piiliUc. This i-i the language, .slightly abridged, 
wbieli Ml. Kn:it( libi]ll-IIiiL>-i''.scu uM>d lu-. chuiniinn of a festixe a.s- 
Pcmbly l:ti;.M’]\ composed of brewers and publicans, ainl it de.serves 
to be he (id bv a laiger audience. We liavc beard, ho 8ay.s,n great 
(le.al of \ci v jiist and wise liilk aliout drunkenness being the cfuisi* 
of a gioil de.d of the eriiuo w hich is perpetrated in this country, 
and no mie deuii'.s it. But it is nnfortunato that we have a imiuber 
of/eahm^ ]ieople who, when they see an object to be HttaiiKMl, rush 
i’rjinlicHllv at it willioiit jiarticukrlv cou>ideriiig ihi* methods 
which they t'lko to acconiplhli it. Having Oijtabiished tlie fatL 
that drunken IK’S-is an evil, and ought a.-' imich as possible to be 
jiut don 11, ;i lumilier of /ealous geiitleiiieu iuniiediately rii.sl! 
to the coiudusioii tliat }inu>es in which spirituous liqiiois 
are, sold aie public nuisaitces, and that lieen>fd victuallers 
an; publie eiieinie.s. “That," st\s Mr. Knafchbull-nugesser, 
“is a mailer which we believe to arise from sheer pre¬ 
judice.'’ !!(' asks, why do public’-h-ui''es exist, and why has 
117,000,000/. been invest(*d in tins trade, and the answer i», be¬ 
cause tlii’re exists a publie want which nuist and will Im supplied. 
Jt, must liavo been deliglitfiil to publicnn'i (o hear the trade thus 
vigorously defended, and we tliink it a pity that such sensible 
remarks .slioiild not be cireiilated bevond the taproom. In the 
Ke]»tirL which destro3’'ed tlm Bill for SuiiJay cli».sjiig occur ihi* 
W'orils “ Your Committee are of opininii that th(> safe limit of re- 
strielivi! h'glslation L.ss Ix’fii renehe 1 ." The author of these words 
may veiitiiie (o quote them, not only in an 'isseniblv of w^ell-dined 
jmlilicuns, but wherever an enlarged view' of ]iublic iir.eve-t 
may prevail. It ir, true tlint n.-tvictive legislation has been 
('.irrii'd further since tliat time, but it is also tnu* tiiat 
tbero is a liniiL wbidi couhi iiot lie safely pas.sed. .\s 
ri'gaids Mr. Ciindelet, the lu-ro of the evening, wo may mx'opt 
the assurance of those best (juiilified to judge- tliat the testimonial 
which lie, received wiuv well deserved. He assured the publicans 
tliiiL be vva.s ready to defend their c-qiital and interests iy the future 
iis in the past. “ \Vo must not,’' he said, “ underrate tho streiigili of 
iMir eueinie.s. They tiro a determined class of pooplo, and are led on 
by a ceriiiiii number of zealou.; mombors of IVliiimeut, who 
patroiii/e- and oncourngo thoin.” The Chairman did full justice to 
the services of Mr. Candelot to the trade, nut tlio lc.a8t of whieb, 
in our judginent, is tho inducement which hi.s conduct of the 
publicans’ case ha.s afi’orded to Mr. KnntcLbull-llugcpson to 
support it. Tho Chairman of com so dechirod that he would uot 
have supported tho interest of iho tradiv if he had not thought 
it identical with tho interest of tho public. “Ho believed that 
legislation which aimed at sending men to bed at a particular 
hour, or preserikvl that they shomd only drink a glass of wino 
at a particular time, was an outrage upon public liberty.” It 
Wits partly to proclaim this conviction tliat he took the chair. 
Speaking of the inequalities produced by the clause in the luti* 
Act ns to “ populous places,” ho said that iho time must oomo 
when Common .senuo would bo the rule of legislation In Iheso 
cases. 

The importance of such u .speech on such an occasion is con¬ 
siderable. I’Uu late Government was so dominated by a fiinaticM 
clique that wo uro glad to find one member of it who profiMscs to 
take great principles for his guide, It would be well' if those poli¬ 
ticians of either party who agree with Mr. KuatchbuH-HagesseD 
on this (inestiou would imitate his boldness in dealing with it. 
Truth is not less true because it is spoken to an audience of brewers 
and publicans after dinner. Tho influence which tlm trade exer¬ 
cised on tho last election may perhaps lie better undeAtood by 
reading tlio spcoches from which we have Quoted. Sensible men 
may be supposed to have felt that whicn the dutinnan iwid, 
and we do not think they will feel it less after 
ing the recent speeches of Sir Wilfrid iAWdom He 

£»nkly declares that he is against spirits, beer, and wine 
alike. He would even prohibit the thin claret which wo owe to 
Air. Gladstone, and he thinks that refreshmentrhouses and grocers’ 
licences are more mischievous than ordinary puhHo-houses. He 
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has discOTered a new ai^mont for prohibition in the frequency of 
Tiolent ai^sauhs, and he haa also produced a new witoMs of the 
operation of the Maine Liquor Law. The Bishop of Lwhfield ia 
reported to have eaid that he had just come from travelling iit the 
State of Maine, and “appearances there were very much m favour 
of the Maine Liquor Taw.” But appearances are sometimes de¬ 
ceptive, and aU depends on how far the Bishop cairiod his invest i- 
gation. There is unquostionahle evidence that travellers who de¬ 
sire liquor can procure it, and we do nut suppose that the Bishop 
of Licimeld alleges the contrary. But if the law bo syslenialically 
evaded, that is a moral evil. We ha\ e enough shams of oui’ ovvn, 
and do not need to import auotlu-r from Auienca. “The people, 
badly educated, and unable to resist the craving of their appetite,’’ 
of whom Sir Wilfrid Lawson spooks, might porliaps, if he vveiit too 
far, proclaim their discontent so I'orcihly as to show hijii that the 
eafelimit of le^gislntion had been reached and passed, lie noatly 
epitomized the argument against his own Bill by saying that 
he had been told that whore people are sober tlioy do not want his 
Bin, and where they are drunken they won’t have it. This h<» 
says is a total misconception of the whole matter. But to us it 
appears an accurate staloinont of the case, lie complains lliat in 
a thriving and industrious neiglibouvliood the piihlicans Uock like 
vultures round a carcase, and move heaven and eartli to got a 
licence from the magistrates. The speaker hero gives rein to liis 
imagination. Undoubtedly wliero a number of new lutuses arc 
built it is usual to apply lo magistrates for a licence ti) n puhlic- 
house lo supply what is called at Licensing St^s.sioi)s “tho wants 
of the neighbourhood.” The publican is a.s inevitable as the 
butcher and tho baker, and unless t.he whole popuhilion of a new 
town or hamlet are abstainers, he miwt be so. Apj>licants I'or 
licences, whether or not resembling viilttivcs, df) not usuullv tippenv 
in Hocks, but of course there is coiupclilion in this as in other 
trades. It is strange that Sir \\'ilfrid Lawson cannot sei' 
in tho process to whffeh ho refer.s the condemnation of 
his Bill. A railway station or some other cause induce.^ 
building on a now site, and it is ns much a matter of 
course to provide a public-houso as a jjost-ollice. Suppose that 
only a quarter of the inhabitants use this accommodation, still they 
have a right to have it. iMagislratcs inquire how insny people the. 

S lace contains, and how far it is from an existing public-liou.se, and 
ecide to grant or refuse tho licence. Th<7 do not usually grant so 
many licences ns that it should bs plainly impossible for the holders 
of thorn to make nn lioncst living. On the other hand, they do not 
often carry restriction so far ns to create a valuable monopoly in 
e.^isting houses. Bishops and other posse.ssors i f good intentions 
and unpractical minds are always ready with pi-oposals to limit tho 
numb'r of public-houses, but they do not remember that it would 
be impossible to limit their size or the extent of their biisiiuss. 
There are some advantages in division and competition in this as 
in other trades. Tho quealion bus, however, been settled for I lie 
present as far n.s Bnrliament is concerned, and pe'rhaps tlie ovanipk.' 
of Mr. Knatchbull-Hugesscn may induce other persons of iiiHuen-v' 
to make a stand agaiu.st fanatical absurdity, and to insist that the 
safe limit of restrictive lcffi>!ation shall not ))c passed. 


KE VIEWS. 

GHEVII.I.K'S .JOL'IJNAL.* 

(^Serinnl 

M r. OREVIIjLE'S faciliiic.s for acquiring political informa¬ 
tion are illustrated by his account of the change of Ministry 
in November 1S34. It was liia duty to attend as Clerk of tlio 
Council at St. James's when the King delivered the seals of ollico 
to tho Duke of Wellington. Tlio Conservative Brivy Councillors 
were in au outer room when Lord Mclhourne and his collengiujs 
passed out of tho throne-room after completing their formal siir- 
rendor of office. “ It was amusing to watch tliem as they passed 
through the camp of their enemies, and to see their dilTerent greet¬ 
ings-and bows; fdl interchanged some slight courtesy e.xcept 
Brougham, who stalked through looking as black as thunder, 
and took no notice of anybody." When a change of Govern¬ 
ment occurred in one of the duchies of which the history is 
recorded by Shakapeare, the nditral philosopher of tlio lately 
exiled Court immediately resorted to the outgoing potentate, 
in the belief that there would he much to hear and learn 
from him. Mr. Greville was of a different way of thiukinif. 
“ As I thought the company of those who were coming in would 
bo more cheerful and agreeable than that of those who wore 
going out, I passed my time in tho outer room, and had a 
gora deal of conversation with tho Duke and Lyudhurst.” A 
writer of Memoirs is fortunate in the opportunity of choosing be¬ 
tween the confidential communications of the leaders of opposite 
parties. Two years eeilieT Mr. Grevdlle’s peculiar position bad for 
a time converted him into an active politician, somewhat to tlie 
detriment of his proper function of coutemporarjr historian. In 
1832, when it was certain tW the Reform Bill in its second ver¬ 
sion would pass the House of Commons by a large majority, 
Mr. Greville was ^employed in a secret negotiation between the 
moderate section of the Cabinet and the more {nrudent Oonser- 
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^vafcive peers who, under tlie guiilauce of Lord llarrowbv aid 
Lord Wharnclille, hoped, by assenting t*) the pHucipls of tho 
Bill, both to lie enabled to modify its details and to av oid 
tho threatamwl creation of peors. It is well known that 
the more importsnt objects were attained, although, after the 
re,signation of the Ministere and tbtur vduru lo office, ihu Bill was 
passed almost without itll**rivtiou. It wiw fortunate that the siy- 
called Waverurs gave llio Government a snudl majority on the 
secemd reading. J^onl Grey and liis colleagues failed to arrive at 
ttii understanding tliroii'ih Mr. GreviJk' as to tho changes which 
liis. CoiJKi'rvaliie, priucijials won' anxious to cllecL. IJis own feel¬ 
ing with reganl to ilu* Jodbrin Bill Kul from tho first licon one of 
. diaipproval and alarm; but ns tin; agitation in the country liccame 
iin.re formidable, tho olj.^-tinnle iv-iistance of tho Duke of \\ elliugtou 
and 8ir Rolx^rl IVol cau^ed liiiu d'^eper approlieuflion than the 
ineaeuro itself. One of liis nunn'rous comments on UiG Bill, 
written wlum it mms first produced, displays renuirkable sagacity. 

“ If a v-u.-it dill'erenco is nut made, *Hiid if the Bill shall 
still Iciive to piMjM-rty and personal iutlueuce any great extent of 
noNver, tho q’ory party, which is sure to ho rt'viit'd, will in all pro- 
b.ihilUy be too strong for the Refonuing Wlijgs.” Ten pars after- 
Avavds. on tho accession of kSir Robert Peel to office, the Whig party 
AV .13 for a time almost destroyed. During tlm negretiatum with 
the Wiivei’ers, Ijord Melhouniu told Mr. Greville that ho really 
believed thtn-e w.is no etren;^ feeling in the country for tho 
Bill; but he a-*l;ed “ Vhat ditllculty tho Wiiverere could have in 
sw.illowing the rest .ifter lliey luive given uptlmreLton boroughs P 
That is in fact tho esientjal jmrt of the JfilJ, and tho truth is, I do 
not see Jiow the Go\ernnieiit is to be airried on without thorn. 
Some nieifis may Ixi found; a remedy may possibly present itsolf, 
and it may work iu practice better than wo now know of; but I am 
not uAvare of .any, and 1 do not see how any Government can be 
carried on when thes*;, are sw< pt away.'’ Mr. Greville was 
naturally shocked with laird Melhounie'a appai‘ont levity and 
clmracterislic cauduur. Tho iiiconsislinioy of his conduct with 
hi.s language is partially explained by liis later statement in 
a convei-sation at Holland House, (hat he had ahvays fore¬ 
seen th.it none hut a sw'eeping Reform Bill was possible; 
irnd that, for that reason lie had iilwavs l)eeu opposed lo Ueforni. 
The. Hiimc ]u-aclieal indilference to appimml contradictions ia 
aioiLMugly illustrated in a trilling luultor of business with which 
he ImppiMiod to deal as Homo fSt'crehiry. Ldw'ard Irving had 
nppltcil Eft Jiim to wilhdimv a ]»rohibition, against his preaching in 
tho .street.s. Tho Divine conmmnd, as the eloquent preacher urgwd, 
was express—“ Go into the liighways ”; and “ they must oboy (lod 
rather than man.” “Melbourne said this was all very true, and 
umiuriwer.ible. MVlnit did you aaswerP' 1 said. ‘ 1 .^id, “You 
must not proiudi there.’’It is greatly to he r^-gretted that tho 
humorous wisdom of tho Minister who vvns disliiiiiiiiHlic'd from all 
con temporary statosmeu by a touch of genius .sliould only be pnj- 
served in a lew cneuftl frn.gmenls. 

1 Miring the Reform contest, ainl in the folloviiug yearn, Mr, 
Greville speaks of Sir Robert Poel with a. curious mivture of cen¬ 
sure and praise. It i.s by no iiiearrs certain that, i’ccl formed an 
erroneous judgment, either in his own interest or for the public 
good, when he steadily refn.-ed to assent to a measure whhdi he soon 
found that it was iiupossible to defeat. Mr. (irevillc iiiul Sir Robert 
Pod himself ahvavs retained the conviction that ho might have 
easily proeured the rejection of the Rofovin Bill if he luid risen imme¬ 
diately after Lord John Un.ssuU's opening Ht,atomeQt,and demanded 
a division. He was induced by Ijord Granville Somerset io postpone 
the announceiiMMit of his opinion ; and before llie debate was over 
the agitation luul bceoinc tJo formidable that it would have been 
impossible for the MinisLeis themselves to withdraw the Bill with¬ 
out a previous di..*.soliition. It is impossible to judge whethoi* it 
would have been better to postpone for a time the udmission into 
the Government of dmuncratic iutiuenocB which have since 
been inevitably incrca.sed. The opposition which was offered 
to the Reform Bill by the first member of the House of 
Commons, and by the first member of tho House of Lords, hold 
tho violeiiL factum in check, and prevontod tho utter disorganiza¬ 
tion of the party w'liicli thou assumed the name of Conservative. 
Mr. Greville judged correctly that it was impossible that 
the resistance should prevail; and Peel and oven VVollingUm 
probably shared his views. His impatience with an opposition 
wliich might, as he thought, provoke pojpiilar iiritaliou was ox- 
pkintol by his fright. When the stru^fe had rea<;hed its next 
stage he began to appreciate mure justly the cUaruct^/ and poai- 
lion of the Conservative loader. Mr. Greville was perhaps too 
fk;vere on Ijord Althorp, and he scarcely did full justico to some of 
his principal colleagues. While he adtn’ired Mr. Stanley’s eloquence 
and vigour, he soon satisfied himself that he was an orator and 
debater rather than a statesimn. At first grui^ingly, and then 
without reserve or qualification, he records again and again his 
sensfj of Peel’s unequalled ability and of hia great position. “ Peel’s 
is an enviable position; in the prime of life, with an immen.se 
fortune, facile princeM in tho Hous*; of Commons, unshackled by 
party connexions ana preiudices, universally regarded as the abbt^t 
man, and with (on the whole) a very bij^h character, free from thu 
cares of business, able to devote himself to literature, politics, or 
idleness, os the fancy takes him. No matter kow mimly the 
House, how impatient or fatigued, the moment bo rises oil is 
silence, and he is sure of being heaixl profound attention and 
respect.’^ No other leader of the House of Commons has at any 
time «x;eroi8ed so undisputed a superiority. As it was said at the 
time, titt Iwd his Fox, and Canning Ws Brougham, hut l^eel had 
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at that time neither an equal nor a Becond. A later generation 
haa witnessed now for twenty years an equally balanced 
gle between Mr, Gladstone and Mr. Dienieli. It may bo 
added that great power was never placed in the hands of 
any statesman who used it with a more genuine patriotism 
than that of Peel. To the great and riaing capacity of Pulnierston 
Mr. OreviUo was, duiing l^ord Grey’s Administnition, curiouBly 
obtuse. He even quotes with a kind of credulous sympathy the 
abuse of the Foreign Minister the adverse diplomatists who 
wein hold in checK by his vigilance and refcolutiou. Priucoss 
Lioven nasurod Mr. Grevillo that Palmerston was Diischicioup, and 
Talleyrand more audaciously denounced him as imbecile. Mr. 
Groville, wlio at the age of forty wa.s not a novice in s.jcioty nr in 
politics, might have suspected that neither the codid ‘iiliul 
of Jtussia nor tho Ambassador of Louis Philippe would h ivo 
felt insuperable objection to the tenure of the jinglisli Korci/ri 
Office by an incapablo Iritler. Some years afterwards .Mr, GreviHe 
learned on good authority that, at the same lime nt which Talley¬ 
rand told Princo.ss Idovon that PnliuorBtim was an incai)able Iriller, 
ho assured a confidential corn^apondent that in all fajrd Gn'v s 
Cabinet Palmorstfin was the only at.atosm.jo. Mr. rji\‘ville's 
judgment of Lord Durhani was uioro accurate L(‘c,iiiist; it 
was derived from his colleague,s. Although J.«)rd Durham at 
that time hoped Bometimes to take tliu jilaco of Palmerston, 
and in more s.aiiguino moments to beco\ue Prime Minister, 
it appeara that his only hold on office vv"is derived from the 
effect of his ovorbearing temper on the kindly nature of lii^^ 
fathor-in-law. Lord (irey. Jilven at Oahiuot meetin’y.^ Tiord Durham 
was in the habit of giving way t(v bmsts of jmssitm which his col¬ 
leagues would have resented if they had Jiot been borne with 
patient equanimity by the Prime Minister. IMr. (irevillo hiinwlf 
Btates that his baa opinion of llningh.am may jirohahly have been 
aggravated bv personal causes of offence, which he has not furtln r 
epecifiod, His accounts of Dvoiigham's vt>tlcss intrigui';.-, of his 
judicial failings, and of the distrust which he inspired may he 
jiceepted as correct because they are conlirmed h_v all cnnU-uiponirv 
records. After the resignation of Lord firev. lirougham was rasli 
enough to boast to Jjord SSeftoti that he rejoiced in tho elnniue, 
becaupo ho could mauiigo Melbounn' betl(‘r than Grey. Soon 
afterwards Mr. (Irevillc remarks with sorn** surprise tliut liord 
Melbourne thoroughly understands I.ord Liroiigham ; and his dis- 
covorv was eontirined when in the following y(‘ar Lord abdliourru^ 
closed the official life of the great orator I ;, ndusing to udinit 
him into the Oabiiiet. 


Although Mr, Grevillo contliiued his intimacy with tlie, 
Whig leaders, and after an inti-rval of coolness nirain resorted 
habitually to Holland House, his own prodilectious became 
nioro and inoro Cfonservalivo’ as to persons, if not us to inc'.a- 
BUTCB. llo blamed tlie Opposition for <l('f<i'iiting the Appropria¬ 
tion Olauae, wJiich might perhaps, if it laid been ndojited, have 
anved tho residue of tho Irish Ghurch property. 3 lr. Grevillc’s 
growing dislruat of the Whig Ministers was caused by the laii- 
giiago of their supporters, and sometimes of themselves, rather than 
by their political or legisUtivo acts. It is strange in the present 
day to be reminded that in the reign of AVilliam IV'., jiowerlul 
nobles liko Lord AHhorn, llio Duke of l)evonslnre, or tlio Duke of 
Ledford, could bo de^e^bed even in exaggerated phrase as I'epub- 
licauB. liOrd Duncan non, during the, short iulerval bet\vee,n two 
Administrations in which he was a (Jabiiiot Minister, ijitimnlcd to 
Mr. Greville that, if the Monarchy was destroyed, the King must 
take the consequences of his own folly. Thu most exclusive of 
aristocratic parties w-ns scarcely conscious that its own power and { 
privileges were more seriously endanfjered than tho prerogative of 
tho Crown. Tho not ungenerous illusion whicli hud bueu eultivabal 
by tho AVhig aristocracy from the days of the StuarlH has at last 
been dissipated by experience. AVhile it lasted it was of great public 
benefit by facililatiug the vertical cleavage of p.'utica of which 
tho divisions now more and more tend to coincide with social 
stratification. In seasons of agitation, the alliance of mildly revo- 
lutionoiy peers was at tho same tiiuo an encouragement to deina- 
gornios and a restraint on their excesses. 

On tho disniiivsal by William IV. of Lord Melbourne’s Qovem- 
meut, Mr. Grevillo denarted in some degree from his ordinary posi¬ 
tion of noutmlily. lie wrote an anonymdus pamphlet in favour 
of tho new Government, and he introduced Lord Lyndhmst to 
Mr. Barnes, tho Editor of the Times, with a view to negotia¬ 
tions for a political alliance between that powerful journal and 
the Government. About the same time, at tho request of 
liOrd Lyndhurst, he recommended to his cousin Lord Georgo 
Bentinct:, who had tho means of returning a member for King’s 
Lynn, “ y«)ung Disraeli ”; but Lord George, who was at that time 
one of tho few followers of Lord Stanley, “ would have nothing 
to say to Disraeli.” A dozen years were yet to elapse before Mr. 
Disraeli converted Lord George. Bentinck into a statesman, be¬ 
coming hunsolf bis indispensable lieutenant and his destined 
luccossor. A second period elapsed before Ijord Derby dependeti 
on the Parliamentary management and the political inspira¬ 
tion of the rmocted candidate for Lynn. Mr. Grevillo blaiueu Sir 
Kobert Peel mv entrusting the office of Secretary of the Board of 
Oon^l to Sydney Herbert, an inexperienced young man of 
quality, when lie might have preferred Mr. Gladstone, who was, as 
Mr. Greville justly romarks, “a clever man.” Mr. Iteeve properly 
calls attention to Peel’s solicitude and sound judgment in sweet¬ 
ing and training young aspirants to a political career. Air. Glad¬ 
stone. Mr. Sydney Herbert, Lord Cardwell, Lord Dalhousie, Tjord 
Canning, and the Duke of Newcastle, were all pupils of the great 


Minister who bad first discerned their merits. ACr. Greville fkiled 
at the time to appreciate the result of the election which followed 
the Aliuwtorial crisis of 1834. Tho Opposition boasted that they had 
a lhajorityof kxd in tho boroughs; but tho counties, which in 
1831 and 1832 had enthusiosticmly supported the Reform Bill, 
now rotunied to their natural prelerepce for Conservative prin¬ 
ciples. On the strictly party division on the choice of a Speaker, 
Mr. Aburevomby defeated Sir 0 . Manners Sutton only by 316 to 
306. Air. Grevillo was indignant at the fartiau« opposition, as ho 
deemed it, of tho Whigs, and ho was alarmed at finding tho 
Govenininnt in a minority. Sir llobort Peel, with a sounder and 
raimer jiidgiucnt, told him tint the country was on its legs j^ain, 
and in answer to uu ('Xinv^.Hion of flurpriau and incredulity he re¬ 
pented, “ Yes, the country is on its legs.” Tho ox-Alinistors often 
avowed to Air. Gmville in conversation their rtisolution to punisli 
tlio King for the supposed abuse of liis prerogative by forcing 
themselves back into office, AVhen they sometimes admitted thjit 
thoy liad no definito policy nor distinct anticipation of tho future, 
Mr. Gnwillo severely blamed their inveterate lioslility to Peel, 
since they recognized his ability and found little fault witli his 
nicfisurcs. It is probable that his Whig friends were well aware 
of his Conservative inclinations ; and that tlu'y wore not disposed 
to submit their opinions and purposes to unfriendly criticism. Sir 
Bobert Peel was perfectly justified in holding that the Conserva¬ 
tive cause, wliii-h lie identified with tho country, was again on its 
legs. During Lord Melbourno’s second Administration tho Govern¬ 
ment w;ispowerless for evil, although, with the aid or connivance 
of the lender of the Opposition, it |mi ssed the Alunicipal Reform Bill 
and other ustdul lueasiire,^. Itvvoiild have boiiti more difficult for IVol 
to induce his followers to consent to the introduction of Gov eminent 
me.asiues involving necessary changes than to prevent them iVoru 
otl'ering an active rnsi.staiu'f to W hig proposals. Tho party lost 
little by the rosignatiim of Sir Itobeit I’eel’s Government after liis 
gallant struggle with superior forci's. *■ Ho had in a few months 
reduced tho hostile majority to twenty or thirty votes; and ho had 
cotivineed the cut ire nati<m that he was the ablest Btiitesiunu and 
the most enlightened administrator of tho time. Tho completion 
of tlie necessary coalition with Stanley and Graham was inoio 
easily effected in Opposition than when IVel and Wollinglon wore, 
the iininedinto successois of the Government of which Jjord Stanley 
had been a eonspicnous member. After 1835 Mr. Grevillo could 
no longer suspect that Sir Robert Peel would bo overruled by tlie. 
Dnko of Wellington, or doubt that ho vvonkl divoct the policy of 
the party in Government or in Opposition. Tho disruptiini of 
1846, whicli was tho greatest blow ever inllieted on the Oon.scrva- 
tlves, would hiivo been avoided if to his great qualities Peel hail 
added the invaluable faculty of tact and personal management. T!io 
unpublished portion of tho Memoirs will probably enable poBteritv 
to form n fuller judgiuent of the cundue.l of all parties ut the tiino 
when Lord J0)111 UusbcII coalesced vvitli Ivord George Bentinck 
to drive from nower tho clm.sun enemy of one and tho political 
competitor of 1 lie other. Tho pretext w.as tho Irisli Coercion Dill, 
on wliieh botli Lord .folm liiissell and Lord Georgo Jlontinek 
agreed vvithtlio .Miiii.stcr whom tliey o'iivotcd ; but Dio cause was 
tho repeal of the Com-law.s, of which J^ord John Ihi.ssoll only was 
a supporter. An earlier part of the Journal will record tho em¬ 
ployment of Air. Grevillo by Lord Alclbourne to supply Sir 
Robert Peel on his acecsBion to otlico in 1841 w'ith conlidential 
information which might facilitate his relations with tho Court. 
Mr. Reeve lias probably exercised a sound discretion in postponing 
for a time, which, it may be feared, will bo long, tho publication 
of the later part ot the Memoirs. Ho is forlunato in tho merited 
conlidenco wliich has enabled him to produce in the present instal¬ 
ment of the Memoirs one of the most valuable publications of the 
time. 


ISMAILIA.* 

rpIIE two handsome volumes before us, profusely illustrated with 
JL the most thrilling pictures of adventures with hippopotami 
and battles with natives, contain the recoixl of more than three 
years' operations by Sir Samuel Baker and his followers in the 
basin of the Upper Nile. The boc>k is not uninteresting as u 
record of travel. Sir Samuel Baker, ns wo all know, is a man of 
extmordinary strength and courage, and he can tell a story of ad¬ 
venture in a plain, straightforwSrd style, without unnecessaiy cir¬ 
cumlocution, and without any attempt at fine writing. If v. e can 
Bcai“cely give him credit for unusual literary power, we may fairly 
say that his books are much more readable than the average de¬ 
scriptions of African travel In his present book, however, the 
traveller is but a secondary character. The book should rather be 
compared to Oiesar’s Commentaries or tho ’Wellington Drapatchoi. 
It is the account by the commander himself of a iiUlitary ex¬ 
pedition ; and Diough Sir Samuel’s, enemies were savages, and tho 
victories were necessarily of a simple kind, tho fighting i.<v 
sufficiently exciting; imd one part of the story sirongiy recall* 
the march to Coomassie, with tJio exception that it dwa with a 
retreat instead of an advance. And yet the book is perhaps less in¬ 
teresting ns a military naiTative th.m from the light which it throws 
upon the condition of a part of Central Africa which has long pos¬ 
sessed a peculiar interest, and which is now being gradually annexed 
to the civilizod world. Hero, indeed, as elsewheiw, civilisation, 

* Itmilla, By Sir Somuri W. Baker. London t Macmillan & Co. 
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as Hosea Kj?low expresses it, pets forward “ upon a powdei*-r»trt,” 
or, in other words, tne aitives are beinf? improved at the point of 
the bayonet. There is frequently a difliculty in such oases m dis¬ 
tinguishing as dearly as might be wished between civUizatiou and 
exterminauon. In thus instance, however, there is at least no 
change for the worse. The scene of Sir S. Balier s operations was 
not in any idyllic state of nature to begin with. Ooiuiuorce is in 
a very active state, but luilucMly the natives are themselves the 
articles of export as well aa tlie exporters. Lands of slave-traders 
fight their way in every (lin^ction; kill the men, carry olF the ; 
women and children and'cattle *, and, if they pay for ivory ut all, I 
pay for it in the slaves or cattle stolen from sonic neighbonviiv:' | 
tribe. In the chaotic stale of the country the tribes alleru.ilely j 
become the victims und the allies oftlio slave-hunters; liinlas their 
operations gradually extend further, the area of inurler und 
misery spi'eada with them. To put a wto|) to such a shite of things 
wafl an object which might well jn.«tify ISir Sfumiel LaKer’s a.spira- 
tions for divine protc-’tion at starting, and his gratitude to divine 
assistance on the liual attainment of some inensiire of siicees.s. 

And yet it is painfully obiious that tlicro are many draw¬ 
backs from any sanguine esiimate of the resulhs obtained, la 
the first place, tlio Egyptian Qovernmont, whilst it empowered 
Sir Samuel to supprebs the slave-trade, was at the same time 
indirectly drawing a i^venuo from the alave-triiders. The country 
wliich he has annexed was farmed out to slave-traders prm ionsly 
to its annoxiitiou. I'lio man most responsible for all the evils ttf tliu 
svstcin was, according to Sir Samuel, a certain Abou S.iood. Tills 
man, wo are told, fanned tin; riglit of sbivc-himling from the 
Soudan Qovernmeut ^ be whs protected more or loss directly by 
all the minor Egyptian oflicials, and he had sym])albizer3 oven 
among Sir Samuel's own subov<linates. Whilst Sir Samuel wa.s 
the rcprcsonlat ivc of the supremo nulhority, ho wa.s not only mot 
at cveiy step by the macbjualious of the superior ofiioials, banded 
together in ii tacit consuirdcy to support the vtuy system \sbicb ho 
was to suppress, but Aoou Saood actually prompU-vl direct atlachs 
upon the troops of the Gownnucul, whidi wore soinotimos made 
by natives at his instigation, and in one ctise by moii directly 
under his command. Thus, whilst the Gove.rmueiit ostl’n^ibly 
ctt.udvcd the sliivc-trade, itsoiricer.'^and thosu wlioin they protected 
were at acltial WMi* with the a.ssailant of tlie .shi\e-tnide. Ahou 
Saood appealed to the KIiodive,!md ho bus been nppomted ashi.stant 
to Colonel Gordon, Sir Saniuers succ<*ssor. It remains to bo | 
ficeii wlictber, as Sir Samuel seems to think, this lueaus 
that lli0 slave-trado will be. protected, or whetbin* it i.s 
an application of the old principle.—sanctioned, as wo may 
ijbserve, by Sir .Samuel’s own practice—of setting a thief to 
eutch a thief. Sir Samuel formed a body of irregular tria.ps 
from .Aboil Saond’s subordinates, and perhaps it may aiii.wer 
to enlist Abou Saood blmself. Tlji.«, liowoier, is a fpie.stion •whieh 
wo eaunot discuss. Wo mubi add, in tbo second place, that Sir 
Sfimuid was forced by bis po.sition to employ mctliods of warfnro 
whicli must liavo Ivon rather conlubing to the native mind. He 
e\eryw]i<‘re, it is true, sets his face agaiasl. slavery, but he had to 
appeal to the natives, not as an abolitionist, for the ia.‘)ti(iition is 
rooted in their whole national cu.sloms, buta.s the lilvnitor of tho 
ftlaios of one particular tribe. Their version of tbo Oommaiul- 
nieiit, as ho pithily puts it, i.s not “ Thou sbalt not steal,” but 
“ Thou sbalt not steal from me,” which is a very dill’erent thing. 
Aud thus bo was oompellod, by tho force of circumstances, to bo 
the ally of one trilv ngain.st anotbiT, and to confiscate cattle and 
land, from the boat of motives, but .still in the old stylo; and it is 
not iiupobbihle tluit some at least of the natives may have seen in 
him, not an exterminator of cerlnin social evils, but one more 
force in the gcmutil scminble for pow'or. I.et us, however, give a 
brirf summary of Sir Samuel’s proceedings a» related by himself. 

Many months of the year 1870 were wasted in a vain attempt to 
force the obstructions in tho river. Vast masai's of fioatiug vege¬ 
tation had choked the stream and converted it into a mere siuies of 
morasses, where the cuiTcnt was nearly hist, and where a 
passage had to ho forced by cutting canals and hauling the 
fleet over mud. In Lecember, however, he started again, 
and after tremendous cxiirtions he at last escaped bv the help of a 
dam built across tho river, which raised tho level at a criticiil 
point sufficiently to make a passage practicable, and he reachcnl 
Gondokoro in tho middle i‘f April 1871. Tho rest of tlic year was 
passed in fonuing a station called Ismaili'a, and in a war with tho 
Bari tribes, of which we shall speak dirtKitly. In tho beginning of 
1872 he started f<tr tho South, and at the end of April reached 
Maslndi, the capital of the Unyoro country, governed by one 
Kahba It^a. This was annexed by proclamation; but Kabba 
B^ga, mstigated b^ the arch-sinner Abou Saood, made a treacher- 
ons attack upon Sir Samud's settlement, which, although repulsed 
with great io.<i8 to the natives, necessitated a rotroat to the 
station of Fasiko, formerly Abou Shood’s headquarters, and half¬ 
way between Masindi ana Gondokoro. Hero Sir Samuel erected 
another fort and governod the,country peacefully for some months, 
after repelling an attack from tho slavo-tn^ers. llis allies mean¬ 
while attacked ICabba Xtdga, and turned him ogt of his Iringdoin. 
Having thus annexed the Unyoro di.'Strict, and cleared it for tho 
time fVom davo-traders, Sir 'Samuel returned to Gondokoro or 
Ismailia in tbo beginni^ of 1873, of having 

expii'ed, came home ,to England. Ilia army at one time amounted 
to aWt boo thousand five hundred men, many of whom Were use¬ 
less aud disaifoctod \ but desertions, disease, and the necessity of 
leaving garrisons behind him, reduced his effectives at the ftiirthest 
point to nttie over a hundred men. His bodyguard, appwpriatoly 


christened the “ Forty Thieves,” appear to Imve reached a high 
state of discipline ana decided most of the luittles. With sucii 
Hiunll me-ins he must undoubtedly be admitted to have worked 
wonders; aud tliougli ho lost many of his best men, both Europoiui 
and native, bis own strength and good fortune brought him fiafelv 
through all dangers of war and cliimttM, Tho powers of endur.vuco 
or bijiiself, of Jjailv Baker, ami of Lieutenant B:iker, his able aa- 
sia.uit, nitj indeed wurihy of all admiration. 

Ernin tills brief sumniury it will bo sjon that Sir Saniuol’s mili¬ 
tary ruli! wjLR no siiiocure. The natives were by no lueuns un.iui- 
iiiuus in welccimiii;^ their dolivorcr. Indued there is something 
uliima eoniic^ in Sir Sniuuers indignation at their stupidity and 
treiicboi'v, T’lir JLris, he tells u.'^, were imv't brutal and obai;^ 
MViige^. Tlie lact ih IbiiL tlioy could not uiidi iiiUind Sir Samuel’s 
tirguiiieiil.''. AVluMi iio leaelied Goudokoro lh(.‘ Baris had boon 
driven out of llieir lands by aiiotlier tribe, in wnaeanco for Ibeir 
complicity with the 8line-himler.s. Sir Suiiuiol annexed t!io pas- 
turngt.s tlm.s de.xerleil, wliich, as be nuts it, “luring been alun- 
dom'd by them and occiijiicd by the (Tovernnient troops,bed iir.tu- 
nllv beemne tin* properly of the Khedive. Tin; natives bud no more 
riglit to the soil from wliich they had been driven tli.m tin* 
Ertsneh would liuioto Alsace and Lorraine, .should those provinces 
bo occupied by a foreign Power which had driven out thu 
GermaiiH.” The obtuse savages, however, ob.stinately held that tho 
land WHS still theirs ; they impudently drove their c.ittk* to feed 
upon it,and refused even to sell tliem to .Sir Samuel when Ida sup- 

S lies ran short. Of course there could bo only 0110 cud to .‘<uch a 
iscu&.sion. .Sir .Siumicl had to take the cattle hy force, though he 
promised to pay for what he ate. Meainvldlo, Abou .Siio<id, tb.il 
author of all •‘vil, quietly appropriatod n herd of cattJo belonging 
to another tribe wlneb was in frii’iidly relations with Sir Samuel, 
aud enumiped with them near tiif^ si.ition. Sir Samuel riglileouslv 
appropriated this herd in order to ivdovo them to tho fir..', 
owner.’*. Thestj owners, however, su>'pected Sir Samuel of com¬ 
plicity in the tvaiisMctiou, and before Iw could explain bis mleii- 
tions, niiirdered souio soldier.s whom ho had left in their 
neigliboiirhood. After this, «jf coar!?e, it bev'iuuo iiunO'*.Jtblc to 
restore the cuttle, na such a proceediug would have looked like 
fear. Though in all these proceedings Sir Samuel was acting on 
the strictest riews of iiitm-natioiml law, we cannot bn Furprked 
that the natives were obtiibe enough to suspoct the benefactor in 
disguise who had thus uune\c(l their land and taken their 
cuttle i»* pawn, and that they foolishly attwrlmd bis 
troops and got s>everely ])uiushed in return. After this warn¬ 
ing, Sir .Sanuiel still found that ho could not get onou;rb 
corn to feed his Iroops, und that some of bis Own oJlice.;s, 
wJio weio lin'd of tlie e\pe<litioiu and the shivc-hiiuters with 
wliom they svmparlii/ed, calculated upon tho want of com to 
force him to retH'it. As the iiathc.s would not sell their c.>ni, lie 
wjLS figiiin coiupelh'd to take it, and had a coiJ])le of Hitlo caiu- 
paigjw wliich involved a g-ood deal of burning v illageMriiul shooting 
obtuse s.ivages. .At leiigtli an odd incident brought about a belter 
understnndiiig. .Sir .Samuel shot two elojiliiiiil.-^. and tho nativer?, 
■who w'ould not take c.'ittle for corn, immediately made jiencc te 
linvo a sliaro of tho clepliunts. Perhap.s tho iiiet that they hrel 
boeii ihorougbly defeated by Sir Samuel and lus '* Forty Thioveia " 
bad Homo sluiro in bringing about tbo result, 

Tlio dillicultv with tho natives of Vnyuro was a still nn-i'e 
i-’orioufl alliiir. This luugdom, being furl her from the uUni-ks of the 
slaM!-huntcrB, seems to pos'^css more coliere.ucy than the rude aggie- 
galions of trilx'S to the North, llis pre.smit Majenty, KahhallSga, 
1.S the sixteenth of his dym.asty. He is the non of Ksuur.a.i, 
king at tlio time of Sir SarnucrH former visit; and can.' 
to the throne with tho usual ceremouies. In other words, 
ho murdered his brother and most of his rolatioiiB, and having 
thus cli'ured the sucoossion, paid the usual honour to bis- 
father's memory by burying him along with several of his wives, 
and ft number of other living persons, who luul been Boized for tho 
purpose. This appears to bo the regular constitutional custom^, 
and Ivabb.i Jh'ga might havo been n. happy ruler but for tw<' 
things. One whs the existence of ft certain Kionga, a kind of 
iJoii Carlos of tho di.strict, who held out in a neighbouring pro¬ 
vince. Tho otlier was the company of tho slavL-dealers, who 
found an excellent market in Unyoro. It seems that a girl can be 
bouglit in the neighbouring country of Uganda for thirteen needles, 
and exchanged in Unyoro for an olopliant's tusk worth 20/. or 30/. 
Tho process was often simplified ny kidnapping the girl; and 
the country had been devastated by the disgraceful oppresaions 
which ufttuiftlly resulted. Meanwhile, however, Kabba Kega seems 
to have viscillaWd between hoping to sliai’e the slave-tmdci'H' profits 
and a feeble desire to resist tlieir exactions. They could always 
keep him qiiiet by tlu'eateniug to take the part ot tho pretender 
Kionga, When Sir Samuel appeared on the scene, ami 
benevolently annexed Kabba Riga’s country, these doubtful, 
allies hud to leave the {/lace; but Kabba Kdga was not very grateful 
for tho service, and could not understand why Sir Samuel refused 
to help him in suppressing Kionga. W'hat other motives he imay 
have had for his treachery does not very clearly appear. Perhaps 
he saw that, as 8ir Samuel had a great deal of wealth, very fmv 
soldiers, and was at enmity with the slave-ti'ftders, the only other 


pai’ty, and then attacked’the station with some thousands of 
natives. Sir Samuel h^t all that he bad biought; and only 
efiected his retreat at the cost of over a fortnight's fightnqj 
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through a aeries of nrahaviKlc^. If tlie nativi^a had shown 
a little more strategy, and ]nira‘^sed him bv night altacks, 
the weSury and overladen purty ranst have Icon uUiniatclY 
destroyed. After this relrfsat llu* o-li\idin's n1,tacked Sir Sanmcl^s 
party, and wore dofeated in u jjitclicd battle., stri'iigihcned 

by the support of Sir Samuel, enrolled Kuhhi Ih'j-.i in liis turn, 
and the whole com fry had pence. Tor some niojiihs, nl any r.ifc, 
there were no -hunts in th(' di-iriel. Ihi’ peojih* gained coiiii- 
dencp and paid tilve*«, an<i Sir Samuel ei)tahlisl)ed Torts onim-'ii to 
maintain the authority of (Soverniueiil. Whether the good elVeet i 
will ho })cruniient, whellier sueh lri))oa .as \\».‘ liiivedes'jnhf I can he 
convortwd into paceahlo agrii-uliunt^l.s and tr.iders, to siv UMtiiinc 
of any higher rtjform, is uqueslion for iho fuluri'. I'kni.n rs 
are founded by nheer force luuv bceome civilizing agenen s \\ In n tti< ■. 
arc consolhLated. We fear, ho\\evfT, llint it nlll^l itiko ^ )n)t‘ liin-* 
to extirpate, bad hiibitn so de''ply rooted jis tln):.<.' do, ill).il in 
hmimlia. 


FITZtdEThVhD’S rjOMANCC OV IIIK M’VM:.* 

W K have more lljan once hid ocr:rdoii to comni.’iit mini 
the custom which h.ia Intoly tlnv.ilmieil to boiome pi-f- 
valcnt of making new bodies out of old ones !i cn-^toiu inoic 
hojioured in tho hreacli limn in the ohserAiiiict\ ll is irui- that 
when eojiies of old hooks jut* evcojit ioiuilly r;uv - ns .Mr. Idt/u’or.'iid 
ia Careful to nay is tlie cji-c many '.\liuh lu* In.s laid 

under coutriljiitio'i —he who colloi-ts l lo'ir best juKlnio.:l interestin;*^ 
pass'iiges and Avorks them into a readable jind jimiiMiig h)vm nia\ 
bo doing good .service. Kor the accomplishm».‘rit of this object Iavo 
thiuga tiro necessary—a liirlit and skilful Inuid, and ji luoileriife 
amount of care, 'fho fomier of tliCM* i|nn]ilie:ition.4 is not .alluin- 
ahle by everybody; the hitter is. \\ lien .\l).imi/iir, in I lie story of 
Aladdin, cried ‘’Now lamp.s for old oiu's!" through the town, it imiy 
be pupposed Ihiit he look pains to ghe to his wmes .'i hrilli.imy 
and ]»ohsli which should iimke them iitlractiM', at least upon a 
liisl sight. 

iMr. Fitzgerald introduces his Irnik wiili some renmrks mion flio 
reaiiioiis for the la\our Avhieh dvaniatic enterljunineiiU luiAe found 
among all people at Jill tlim>. Some of these ivniiirks ;ire line 
enough, but they liuAc hoeii heller and moiT tersely evnrc'-M'd hv 
Slnikspearo in the, play^\llieh is pvohahh hist known to every 
one at the present moment. Other reneoks whiih follow 
the.s(> ore not i(int(: so true, d’lie :iiitlnq '':i!es tlial in llu* 
tbeatrieid history of olhir couiilnc.s—i.oljlilv, in th.it oj 
I’vnnce"there is not the same adventurous intert'*il lo lie 
found as in that of ICnghuid. *• W illi ji few exceptions,*' ho 
goes on to say, “ the lives of foreiLni pliuer.s .MioW' lie* rerukir and 
porh:i]is nniiiterosling progre^don fnnnd in oilier proh^^ioe.-." Jt 
would not he dilficull to Jind many iiiHweis to the li'si ul the.^e 
htntemeiit.s. To t.ake Iavo in.staTices trom the the.iti umI hi.'.lori of 
France, tlierc is scarcely an incident in (he histoiy of tlie Fiiglish 
bt.HgG to matoh the ‘^adventurous interest’* of the great Napoleon 
drawing up, signing, niid diiSjialcIiing a list of regulations for the 
conduct of ihe'riinitreFranejiis just before the attack upon Moscow. 
Again, there seems a strong eloiueul of “ nd\eutiirons interest ” in 
the performances given liy Adrienne Leeouvreiir in tlie eanip of 
Alnmlml Saxo, aud in the unhappy story of tho actress's dealh. A,4 
lo the iMillior’s second slatenienl, it i.': no doubt true th.il during 
the times of Avhich the hook Ireiils the li\es of foreign Imvo 
been, «s a rule, more rr^iuhir than those of Fn).jlish iilaxeTs. The 
reason of this is to he. found in the cuiiteinjit which attached to 
the aetor’s profiwioii for a longer period in 3 'iiiglaml tli.m else- 
AvliCTo; and one would have tlion<Jit it hardly wortli while to call 
attention to a fact which i.s certainly not to llic lioiioiiv ofFnglanil. 
The players Ihenisclvcs would probably have found a clmnce of 
‘‘Iho regular progres-siou found in other profession.s ” qnile as in- 
tci'oating as tho hand-UMiioutli and vagaliond exi^Lmu e to wliit h 
they were condemiiod. Later on Mr. J'’itzgerald thinks tlmt the 
want of interesting llieatrical memoir,s in the present day is to l>e 
traced t<) the decay of acting and to the llict that *• tie* aelor’s life, 
in propoidion as liis art has fallen away from tho old high i»h',d, 
oilers nothing striking or gimuine." AN hether such a Avnut in fact 
exists may oe ipmstioni'd, and that the art of acting is ia 
such a lameutohlo state of decay may bo denied, it \> no 
doubt true that those who pijilso a bygoiie lime have during 
tho past few years had good grounds i'or dniwing unfavoumhle 
cottiparisons between the then condition of tho stage aud that 
which they know in earlier years. It is orprally true that n re¬ 
action in favour of n high class of plays and players has lately set 
in. It is curious that Mr. FilzgeraUradmits this fact in the very 
next rhaplor to that, in which he laments tho decay of tho stage. 
All outcry oym* this real or supposed decay has indeed Ixien 
common cmuigh in the case «>f every .theatre of every nation 
among thohc who, witnessing the acting of one generation, ro- 
memher that of another. Tliat this should be so is only natural. 
Tho old ])lHygoer j)* not sony to establish a superiority over the 
3'oung i»mj Iw virlui' of his raemoiy', which probably is kind both 
to him nod to lii.4 favouritu actors in hiding their defects and 
exaUing their iii' nts. lie is glad to accuse the members of a 
younger "ouei IIuon of a fuulfwhicli they certainly cannot I’epn- 
diale, and couhl hardlrhave avoided—that of never fiavingstien such 
or such an a<*tor, who died htdoro they wore born, "it would 
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seem Hint in the mattor of acting, as in many otbers, "nmn never 
is, but alw.'i\ri /uiA hrou, blessed.” 

Tlu'secoml rh:i])t'’V of Mr. Fit/.gmhVs book is devoted to an 
.-mromit of tlm kind of life led by strolling playera. Several 
p.igc^. nr.' oxtnct.'d from nine volumes of Momoirs written hy 
one lt\!«'y, a sliolung uomificr, which are snid t.o have become 
Mr\ ‘v.iivc, if ik(' p.nt aaIiIcK tlio autliov has oxlractetl is 
ji J:iiv hiinpk’ of t!u‘ whole of the nine volumes, thoil* scarcity 
has iiillat.M no L-ivut lo-s upon tho public. More amusing 
H tho j.r’ouni j-iveii h\ mi actor named llernard of Manager Pen- 
chard, wild 1. n fiill-hoUniiHiil wig which OolloyCibhcr had 

\.orn in T,ir Fnps. Jl«^ had so gveit, a belief in iho virtue of this 
\Mg ilia' ill it. he Iiiiitii.thly plnv-d Ihiiiilet, iJon Felix, Lord 
To\vnli*\.;nid / Hamlet in a flaxen xvig was a^ lirst con- 

'■nlere\l a -taiiliiiji iuimsatiou; tlio lisiou of llaiiilot entering “as 
if reliiniiiig from tin* jiidicinl h('n('h’‘ji indeed portentous. Pcsidcs 
the Avig P**Mch;ird wuh mucli trouhh’d Avith gout, ao that ho plnyod 
I'ltmie, the Aoung hero of 7 '/fc Itcvrnltifnj (fJJjvf't'j witli one leg 
wr.ipped 111 tlimnrd iiu<l senled in an iiriucliair. NV'^henever ho 
v.!i^ .''iippit'eil to in:ilv' an entrance or fin exit the curtain was 
loweretl wliile Ik* w.is Avheeled oil'or on the stage, iu order tliat tho 
ilh^ion miglil U.' 113 little ils possible dc.stroyfid. The comedy 
of Ills pcrlbriujiiice coeni.s to liavo depended entirely upon his cuii- 
stmitlv taking . 4 niifl', much as that of .‘^omo modem comedians does 
upoiitlw-it (on-mitlv r-moking. The eluipter which tho autliur 
Iiii.s he.ided •* riie Old Yt)rk Tlmaln*” coutaius some nmnsing in- 
stanci.sof the iuleii.se belief in their own particular iHU'formers 
which prev.'iils iu country audioiice.g. ( )n onooccasion, when reports 
of Harrick's fame reaelieil (iiverpool, much excitement Avna caused 
hy the doubt as to whetlier he eouhl he greater than the Liverpool 
iictwis. A depiitiilion going up lo loxvn on corporation business wtis 
de.^iiicd to examine (iarrick’s perfornmico aud report. On their return 
the public mind was much relieved by lieuriiig“ tliatHibsonaiidlvidoiit 
Avere oil tiie Avdiolc superior.” Oibsou and Uidout, who hut for 
tlii.s incident would jiiohahlv Ijuac roimiiiicd unknown to fume, 
might cnjigi-Htuhite themselves upon finding so rmicli honour in 
their own coimiry. Fiuilslmm, avIio was known as “The York 
ItoNciu'*." nl.-vo >tiu>d Ai-w iiigli in the estiumtiou of his townsmen 
find liimself. Tal * \N'illciuson, tho Aveil-known York iimiuiger, 
Liivei an jiccoiiiit of a wliicli lie paid to (larrick in Imiuloii. 
Tin* gri'iil actor ni>t iimiaturally concluded iJmt the countiy stur 
liEid i-ome in onlri* t.) .solicit ji low n ciigagemout, whereasimiliiTig w'ns 
Tiirth'T than tliul lV.»m I'rod'hum's thoughts, (jrarrick's viiiaty is 
idmnt.t.is wi.’ll kno'.sii as (loldsunth's, ivml one can iiuaglm* how 
much iii;.'h comeds tlicio wuis in the si-euc bctAVCon the two actors, 
wliereiii l''roddi.ini Coolly critici/'‘d the gi’cat man’s perform.nnce, 
and coin[)rni«l it with hi.s own. Haii’ick Avas a little J'tjig- 
gered fiy ll.eir tii't Iiiteiwicw, when the country actor spoke AvitU 
kind (li.'Ci'imiiiatii.ii of his 1 lamk t; hut he Avas yet more so by llu* 
seiond, Avliicli j'^llowed upon Froddiam's going to see his Sir.fohn 
Jh'iile. W'heii a-sked hii his Opinion upon this performaiiee, “ It 
Avas beyond illy comprehension,” repli<‘d 1I10 Ykirk .sUir. “ Having 
seen you play llumlot lirsi, your !Sir .lolin llrulo exceeded my 
belief, for I JmAc been told llumlet, Nfr. Uunick, is one of your 
lir .4 cliiiraPiers ; hut 1 must say, 1 nutteu’ myself 1 play it almost 
as Avell; for comeily, my good sir. is your forte. Jiut your llrulo, 
d- - 1) it. Mr. (larrick, y our lirule Avas evcellence itiadf! ” l.»ater on, 
Avhen Frodfluiin had recited Hamlet's liist speech, Garrick spoke 
approvinglA of lii*^performance, adding, “ In some pussHgesyou fiuvi. 
ncHuirod tones 1 do nol hv any means approve.” Frodslmm tartly 
replied, “ Toiic.^, Mr. flarriek 1 to he hure I have tone’s, but y^oii aro 
not familiarized to them. 1 have seen you act twice, Hamlet the 
first, and I thought you had odd tones, and Mrs, Cibber strange 
toues; and they AXero not quite agreeable to rue on the. first 
liejiring, but f dare say 1 should soon ho reconciled to them.” 

Tate Wilkiii.son, Ihe recorder of this curious scene, was himself 
the hero of some Hraii}.;e adventures. His own first appearances 
fit York sutl'ercd Acry miljiAounibly hy comparison with the estiv- 
blislii'd actors thm-e, whom tho toAA'iispeople very geuomlly agreed 
in prefeiTing to “ lliiit man from London.” On ono occasion a 
ridiculous iiccoimt of Major {Stiirgeou's advcnluros in Foote's 
.Iff/I/or of Qnrrtitt Avas lakeui as a personal atfront by the militia 
utlicurs qujivtercd in the town. If history is to be hidieved, the 
A cry sumij absurd incideut which Foote had inA'entcd lor his 
Major had oecumid to the commanding officer at York only the 
day hi’fore tho farce Avtis iierfonned. This look.s vCty like an excuse 
invent I’d afterwards hy the militia ollicors to palliate in some sort 
their outrngeoua conduct. However that may be, the unforttiuate 
comedian was put to some straits to escape the vengeance of a ser¬ 
geant and five or six soldiers who were waiting outside the theatre 
after tho play with orders to \mi him unmercifully and 
dnek him in the river. 'W'ilkinson's progress on the London 
stago wfia hy no moans unatWtaded hy difficulties. It would have 
been wonderful had it been so, cunsidering that his success was 
based upon the dangerous talent of inimicry. Jle was unfortunate 
enough at an early stage of his carc'er to otfend Mrs. 'Woffington, 
whose continued inincour loward.s him shows her chafact^r in a 
Tight far lo.s3 favourable than that which is cast over it in the 
comedy of Maslis mid JFWtf*. The young actor had to encounter 
R great deal of opposition of the wimc awt from older players 
whom he had the audacity to mimic; and not his least difficulties 
in this way were caused by- Foote, who introduced him to tlio 
London stage; hut in the end his talent triumphed, and he be¬ 
came, IIS the iiiaDager of the York Theatio, almost as well known 
as Garrick himself had been. There aro some valuable passages, 
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ezpiefieed in odd enouj?U KugliBh, upon the actor's art in his 
memoirs, one of which may be (quoted ;--t- 
There is another (dan^c^r) that actors incur, which nianifwh^ iip-Ji. 
gonce, and is, as Mr. Garrick told SUuter, »o< to be too ntmwnl. 0 
cmicat actor t Ui$ a debt aad u dumerovB liiitU /''r- 

ptwen; for how can the fwrfonner think that though perhaiii the town Utsi 
night laughed and gave inaulyencef that he iefrec i eofurfrum it, h<s has lost 
the golden ore, their good opinion, and it wiU take along ttme to regain, it: fir 
the actor ie dretulfuag wrong who thinks, becauee hitnsnf and friends laugh at 
what i$ termed Jokes out of all time, ptnrr, and character, U is forgiticn in 

S neral, and not set down aguinet him, and mentioneii for a iwelmnonth at 
ut by the ju^dous; and though this may be cruel, it is in some licgm* 
. just, and should not be so (Voquently deserved, i woM have all thirst fur 
oj^ausc, but let the means pursued he piofessioml and charnetcristir to 
deserve it. 

It is difficult to imagino why certain of these worila iiro pi-iutcd 
without any apparent reason m Honiau type, while the rc.t are iu 
italics. The substance of the passage might he studied with 
great advantage by those actors of the present day who depend idr 
their success upon what is termed “ gagging.” 

Agood deal of interest attaches to the lirst anpcarances of Garrick, 
Mrs. Siddons, and Edmund Kean, (hirriok, wtiose namo was not an¬ 
nounced, made his fii*st public appearance—for tlios^i few which Im 
had made previously at Jpswich can hardly count for any¬ 
thing—in a small unlicensed theatre in the character of Kichard 
111 ., and took the towm by htorm at once. Tho midienco were 
amazed by his power and the novelty of lii.s method. 'I'lie. 8nr- 

S novelty was rgniurked • that ho .'teemed to identify himself 
0 part.’ ” This suggests cuviou't ivfieclions ns to what manner 
of thing acting canhavebeen bidbve (Janicli hit upon ‘‘ this t-urpris- 
ing novelty.” Mrs. Siddons’-s tir.-«t appearance wa.^ veiy dllleitMit 
from this, licing a complete failun‘. This, however, .she cotiroJy 
redocnied by a second attempt, which ^\as as well ms tlo^ otIn«v Inul 
been ill received. The uio.st eurinui (d‘ (Ih-m* lirst .ippr uMiua s was 
undoubtedly that of Edmund Kc.iii, wlio had overN thiii;j; aguiiit'L 
him. riiero was hut one jehc'ar.'a] of (h<' play, die d/.q/* 
Venire, at which he Avas coldly and di.-eniuttgiuglv i*‘i-.'l\ed by tlie 
actors, tlio stage manager, andt*M‘!i die m m.igor wlio lud engaged 
him. He crept to the theatre ut niglit tlirough rain <ind slush, 
and found an empty house, with only rihoiil tU’iy people iii Ihe.pit. 
The.so lifty, however, managed to discover befott: long ilmt they 
were in the presence of a geniu«, mid il^.'•ericd their eoiuielion so 
strongly tliat the actor's future '■lueevs wa^ at onee assured. 
*'How the devil so few of tlieiii manag'ed to kick up such .i row,” 
said Oxberry,was something marvellous.'’ Kea.ns subrequent 
history, of which IMr. Eitxgerald makes no ineiitioii, i.'. in outline 
at least tolerably well known. Tho record of Ids fii»t appearance 
closes the first volume of Mr. ritzgerald’s book. The kccoiid opens 
with a sketch of Mossoj), “ the ill-fated Mossop,” as he was called. 
But in truth he himself wms fir more to bhiiuc than was fate for his 
evil fortune. He was engaged very early in his enreerby Gariickut 
Drury Lane, where ho might always have held his own well laid 
not his overweening self-conceit led him to see, u jo.ilons rival in 
one who was in truth a kind patron. His btjle, appemt? to havo 
been ns different as possible from Gnrrieli's, and inoicovor to luivo 
possessed an excellence of its oami in certain parts whi'di Garrick 
scarcely ever touelied. It was the more unreason able in him there¬ 
fore to misconstrue, as he consl.intly did, the inan;iLier'.s motives, 
a mistake in which ho wa.s e^er sii>(ahicd by ed Irieiid.s 

foremost among wdiom w'a.s one David Williams. Gairiek's be¬ 
haviour to him was indeed uiiifovnily Kind and courteous, us 
Mosson himself acknowledged iu some moments of clear ami un¬ 
biassed judgment before his death. I'ollowing the hibtoiy of 
Mossop comes a collection of remtukable instances of love and 
death as exemplified iipon the stage. The story of Gonway ami 
poop Mrs. Piozzi's ipnocent, hut foolish, infatuation for Inm is 
already so well known through Mr. Ilaywaril's memoirs that one 
would have thought it was hardly worth while to ralie it all up 
for the second time. It is true that a new element k given to 
the hktoiy by the author's running commentary upon i1<; this, 
however, is a novelty with which one could easily dippense. It 
would be difficult to make the history of the Ireland forgeries 
uninteresting, well-known though it is. Iteadens genmnlly derive 
great pleasure from contemplating tho record of their forefathers’ 
folly and congratulating themselves upon their own wisdom. It 
would indeed bo surprising that so unpudent an inmosture as 
Ireland’s should have obtained so much success a.s it did, had not 
modem events shown that the success of impositions may vary in 
proportiem to their audacity. It must have been a bad niouienl 
for the supporters of Ireland's Vortigtrn when Kemble delivered 
with grimnumour tho line, “ And when this solemn mockery is 
o’er,” and thus put the finishing stroke to the wretched uuita- 
tion of Shahspeak. 

There «sq one or two amusing stories told in the Momance of 
the JBpgUeh Staffe concerning Cooke—George Frederick Cooke, as 
he loved to be called—who might have been a great, if a peculiar, 
actor, but for his unfortunately self-indulgent habits. Tho record 
of his days is a disagreeable tiling to contemplate, and it is 
pleasant to turn firom him to EUiston, the whimsical creature of 
nis own rosace, who managed to bo dignified through all his 
outrageous lies, and of whom Ghtules Lamb has given a brilliaut 
and life-like p<nrtnLit. The secret of his attraction and his Muenco 
over on audience seems to consist in the fact that, like Oomellle's 
Jlfentewt he hiiiiself always bedieved firmly in his extravagant 
assertions. He had, too, a most wonderful readiness of resource *, 
so SGiane ooiild overcome him: once he quelled a Utreat|med riot 
Sn bis weatre by directing all bis explanations to one nsiio alone | 


among the audience, and taJiing advautagu of thv fi<‘kle]iess of a 
mob U) engage tho ayinpatbiea of the sptictAlurB with him against 
their own solitary rcpri'sentative, until they rose and turned the 
wretched man out. Mr. Fitzgerald gives us one curious* piece oi 
information about EUiston“ Though hie father was n watofs- 
mahtr, bis oUier connexions were respectable, and his uncle a 
dignitary of one of the Oxford Colleges.” It is quite a new 
discovery that watchmaking is not a respectable railing, 

The concluding chapters of Mr. Fitzgerald'fti book are occupied 
with memoirs of Gerald Griffin and of young Betty. Gerald 
Grillin'a story, which the author h.na collected fnnu (Jritfin’sletters 
and other sources, is {vathetic enough, but h's, iu fact, mighty 
httlo to <lo witli the stage. His tragedy of ftiMppue obtsiued a 
good deal of success when lii-.st produced by Macready; but 
(.Iriflin’s name is far bolter known by his Ix'autii’ul story of the 
VoUrgianH than by any of lik writings for the stage. Air. ITlz- 
gerald coucbidcs bis remarlw upon Grifiin by saving that there 
i.s no .such affecting chapter in the whole piUbvtic (duonide of the 
stage.” The reader’s bidief ill this is a little innrreii by tho fact 
that Mr. Fit/gerald has already said very nearly tho game thing of 
seveml other chapters in the ehroniclo of tho etligc. 'Fhat tbove ie 
plenty of material for romance in that chronicle thero can be Utile 
doubt. There i.s still less doubt that Mr. l’'itzgerald has tui’ued 
lliis material to a very poor Hccount. In his Uomnnoe of the 
Erujlish there is hut meagre information about the Bi.igc, 

and the romance has to be supplied by the reader's imiigiiiHlion. 


STI.’AL'SSS LITK (iF ruarjl VdX IH Tfr.N'.* 

O K tlie three minor work.-* of Strau?^, an hi-di me juu widelv 
known be\()nd the limits of bis own coiintrv, his Idle <)f 
Ilutteu is jx'rbaps the nio>1, iniporUmt •, eerrai^ilN it is llio mont 
inl< I'e^timr to the geiievid voiider. First jmblit'lied in i83t{,nnil re- 
ymblklied in im Hltered form iu 1871, it bad avowedly in either 
case somelbmg more than a merely literary or hirtoiical puii»o.se. 
liidei'd .Siraus... like tho lute Mr. .I.S.Mill—to Avhoiu he may in hoiuc 
rcsspei'ls be compared, and out least fur h^^^ udmiiv.ble lucidity of 
sIn Io -AViis inejipuhlo of treating with pliilos^ophiciil caliuuess sub¬ 
jects wliirli ileeiily i-liiTed his emotions, lie tells us tliat be avos 
lir.-l pronipti'd to write about lluUeii by the, Austvian (Vmrordul 
and the .servile contr.-u't willj Home wi»b which ilie other German 
SUte.s '^vere threalencd. “Words in ,^e-,iM'n were found in the 
Kiiiglit ,s invoctive.s against Home, tho foe of light and 'ila'rtv; 
.'irid his earnest appeals to the < iermiiiis to sUiml tiriu and united 
against the iii.solence, of tlio fi'i'eignt'r.” And the •second edition, 
of Avliich the pre.^cnt work a translation, ur rathiu' mi abrulg- 
ineiit, Avas expressiv directed a,i:cii!i^i " llio jejlfnis atlriiinistraliou 
of prii>|ly obsciirimtists,” whom St runs.', still regarded as dauger- 
(Mis foes of iioerlv and cnUiire witJiin the iv^-iorcd German 
Fnipiiv. It IS therefore Avitli ji SMeeiiil iue..;iiiig that he is 
fond ofc:illing bis bm'o “tho ivniejit/’ and iiol iiiinplv because 

lliilteii hinuelf lliMiigli life combined warMhe with lifernry 
and uviK*ati4)ns, and liluMl iioiu' of hi,s portraits W) 
Avcdl as tliusu w'hicb represented liim in aiu’s. Iu the eves 
of Ills biographer lie ia the. leader of a natiomd and reli¬ 
gious cj'UMde tor tlie greatnes.s of Cirnuinv ;m<l . g.iinsl every 
P]»( civs of “ saeerdotalkm -by whieb Strauss Avould iuchu super- 
natui'cliMiu -wliic.U began Avitli tho Ueforiuation ami Avas iiev< r in 
more ui'cd of b(‘ing vigorously pvoM‘Cuted than now. And neilhei 
hero nor biogi’apher was averBo to combining caniril with spirituHl 
weiijKUi.'i in a contest of auch magnituJo uiul moiueutoiiB import. 
As to llulten, bis aims were alAvays more seciibir than slrmtly 
religious, and, as J^uther complained,’ ho “wished (0 fight for tin 
Gospel with lire and sw'ord.” and did so whenever he Jiad tho 
(ipportunity. Thus, for instiuico, on one occH.sioii he alLackcd 
tlirco abbots on the high road; on amdhor he seized IJochstratoJi 
the inquisil or, and threiitonod to put him to de.ath; if w 0 may believe 
Erasmus, ho h:id the eara of two Dominican friars cut imd lio 
saA's hiuLself iu a letter to his friend Eoban Hes&e, tliat it was i»y 
no* fault of his the papal nuncios had escaped after the Diet of 
AVorms ; ho had laid ambuscades for them, out tho Imperifil army 

fliniii Fn enTVia Lioivif SJf .1.. _.1. V 


. - j towards their subjocls 

of a diJl'creutfuith, adds that “ them was yet an cNssenthtldifiei^nce,'’ 
because tlie latter acted in unison with ttei spirit of progress, while 
tho former thwarted it. But as every persecutor considers tbitt hk 
ow'u side is that of true jirogrtiss, or at least that tiio progress he i.s 
oppi«.siiig i,s only progress to the abyss, this looks very like juati- ’ 
fving persecution, so long as tin right victims uro burnt, and n<»t 
the wrong ouea. Be that as it may, however, Ave cau heartily 
welcottm this biography, for its intrinsic inteteat, and Mrs. Stutge s 
on the whole excellent translaiioii^ quite apart from the pwticulai* 
theories or motives of tlie author in compoeing it. And we do so 
the more readily bocauMJ avo feai- the translator ir right enough in 
saying that to the majority of English raiders Uutten is “ iittJe 
more than a name,” though of course the muue at least of the piiu- 
cipal author of Epidolce Obsctavriim Viromm must bo fuujiluu: to 
eveiw educated man. 

liutten’s life, though it barely reached half the ordinary sixm 
allotted to man, was in one sense an aveMlul one, for his mstless 
spirit never sufiered him to remain long in one place or ouo em- 


* Vlrich von HtUten. Hts L(fe and TlmeM. By 0. F. S^traaos. IVons- 
Uted by Mrs. G. Sturge. tosdoo: Daldy, Isblstor, & Ca x®74- 
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ploymqnt y but jntj^Wist for us centres almost wholly in his 
literary aifdrfca and '1M«, clistinisruished literary lrietidshij)s. IJis 
spasmodic impetuous attempts at a more active interlerenne iu 
public affiiirs proved iuvoriahly failuros, and rather (laraa"ed than 
aided hie rod and permaheut infliujnce. Kut the friend of Kouchlin, 
Erasmus, Mutiadus Rufus, Eoban Hesse, Crofits Iluhianus, and 
Frans von Bickingcn, and the associate of Meltinchlhpn, Zwinglius, 
and Luther, must have been no inconsiderable personage in his 
day. And the fact that ho reprc^oita, more truly than any of his 
Contemporaries, the meeting point, which is also the point of 
divorgonce, between the “ Humanistic ” and Protestant tendencies 
of the Reformation era, pves to hU career its most chanicteristic 
significance. Like Luther, he began his career in a cloisWr—not 
however, like Imther, from deliberate choice,- but because lie was 
sent as a boy of eleven to the Benedictine abbey of PuldA by his 
parents, not only for education, but “with the intent that Jie 
should stay and become a monlc.” Bui the boy was othorwis(! 
minded, end at the age of seventeen he oscaptul from tlio monastery, 
with his friend Orotus from Ih'fnrt, and entered hineiolf nt tlit; 
University of Cologne, to the jpeat indignation of his father, fro)u 
whom he remained estranged for many years. From Cologne lie 
passed in rapid succession to the Universities of Frfnrt, Franlcfort- 
on-Oder, and Leipzic. At Krfurt he formed iho friendship of 
Eobau Hosso, a youth of his own age, which lasted him through 
lift), and became acquainted also with Mutian, who was several 
years oldor^ and who, liko many of his later associates, disliked his 
vehemence and imtabilify, while ho sincerely n i.'.iirod his talents. 
Like most able men, Ilutten first tried his hand at writing 
poetry, and at Fa-furt ho composed his “Elegy to fioban,'’ hut 
poetry, though ho often dabbled in it, was nover his forte. From 
Leipzic he moved, at the ago of twenty-one, to Givnfswjild, where 
he WAS for a time sheltored and theJi thrown over by Canon Lotz, 
a Professor in the University, and thence in the same year to 
Rostock, and soon afterwnrd.s to Olmiitz, where tho Bishop be- 
Mendedhim; and finally to Vienna, where at length he brought his 
varied and intermittent coui-so of ncadcniical studies to a close, having 
already avenged himself, in two books of metrical Qinrrl:/’, on the 
treachery, as he viewed it, of the Ldtz family. It was soon after 
this that extreme necessity compelled liim to enter tho army, for 
his father, who had no sympathy with liis intellectual histes nud 
disliked his cnratic and useless life, as he eon.^idored it, still con¬ 
tinued obdurate. But he foutid soon afterwards a powerful friend 
and patron in Alh^u-t of Brandenburg, Archbishop of IMiiyeuce, 
and it was only when, in tho last years of his M'--, he had dehnilely 
committed himself to the Luthoran rovtdt again.'it iho whole exist¬ 
ing order of the Cliurch that iho corinevioii between them was 
inevitably dissolved. At Mayenco also, iu 1514,110 first beciiuie 
ftcquaiutod with Erasmus, l-or the events which next fullowu>il 
in Ilutten’a life, and especially for tho tragical story of 1 >uko 
Ulrich's murder of his cousin and its conscipiencis, wtj mn-it refer 
our readers to Strau.ss’s graphic narrative. And so wo jik? brought 
to the jmblication of the work on xvliicli his fhiue xvill alway.'i 
chiefly rest, the l^pUtoleo Ohsmronuii Virorinn. 

Tho reputation of Rouclilin, who had been violently ntl icked by 
the monastic party, was viiulicuted in a scries of lelteis from 
distinguished “ 11 \nuanists,” afterwards collected niiil. i* the title 
of EphioUc Clnronim lm>rnm. And this seenrj to have 
suggested tho idea of produ dug a lictiliou-^ cone.ipuiideni o on 
the part of his opp<'nenl''«, desi'.rued to illustiMte their ignorinice, 
coarseness, and stiipiditv. Tim lir.sL balcli of Ibity leUert, 
which appeared in 1515, when JIutlen was iu Italy, cuiitriined 
nothing of his; and tho caricature was so skilfully etfecled tliat 
tho Mendicant Friars in England supposod tlu> w'ork to ho gcmiine, 
and hailed it as giving testimony in their favour against thoir 
enemy Rcuchlin, ('rotus, who afterwards took a decided part 
qgainst the Reformation, is generally supposed to have been tho 
principal author of this first sei ies. Tho second part, comprising 
seventy more letters, appeare<l two yefirs later, and this is by 
common consent attributed in tho main to Ilutten. Tho saliro is 
of a kind which to us would seem ponderous, and often—to say 
the least—very coarse, but it attained its end. Luther, who had 
no appreciation of Humanism, thouglit the work impudent, and 
called tho author a harlequin*, while Orotus, who enjoyed his 
laugh at the Obscurantists, had no sympatliy with the Reformer. 
Hutten had points of contact with both. 

It was during the last four years of his life, between 1519 and 
1523, that lintten turned his attention to tho religions aspects of 
the gimt conflict which was shaking society to its core. And while 
Humanisnii or, as it is now usually termed, tho Renaissance, may 
ho said in one sense to have arisen from tho same xvave of thought 
which produced tho Reformation, it mush be rciuombered that the 
two movements were not only distinct in origin and character 
—for the Renaissance began a contuiy earlier—^but in some 
respects uncongenial and even antiqfonistic to each oth&c. The 


Catholic opponents. Morcover, what religious belief they had them¬ 
selves inclniod more to tlio old dogmas than to the new. This 
was apparoutly tlu* case with Mutianus, and certainly with 
Era.smus, who ‘\vj:.m so angrily and unjustly assailed by Ilutten 
when he refuseil to follow hiiu into the Protestant camp. Yet 
IDmsmus was tho most theological of the Humanists and the moat 
classical of the theologians of his day, and was 1‘eady nt first to go 
some way with Luther in a doctrinal as well as moral reformation 
of tho oxLsting system. But he soon perceived that “ wherevOT 
Imlhcranism prevailed there was an end to classical studies.” 
Nur is them any roasonto doubt the sincerity of his later dununcin- 
tiou of Liitlier’s immoral and “ paradoxical ” doctrine of ju.stifica- 
tiou and free will, which found an ugly illustration in tho 
Peasants’ War, and has indeed been no less severely censured 
in our day by so grave and unimpassioned a writer as Hallam, 
Hutton nioue of those who held a high place among the Ilnmauists 
threw liirnself lioart and soul, for the lii.sl low yoai*s of his life, into 
tho ciiuso of the Reformation. But no cindid inquirer can fail to 
pvivoivo—whiiL was all along evident to Luther liiinsolf—that, oven 
then, his sympathies with the movomont were far more political than 
reliLMous. The divine to whom oneof his last letters was addressed, 
Nicholas Priigner, laments that on his deathbed ho should still he 
^pealing to Fortuna, and quoting tho classics instead of the Bible. 
Tlie siiiiplo fact was, as his biograjiher justly observes, that 
liis thoughts had acquired a rortain Christian and theological 
him—say rather theological varnish—from his intercourse with 
the Lutheran party, which they lost again when he was alone and 
in raisrortune; that is, exactly when religions sentiment which was 
more than skin-deep would have been most powerfully operative, 
lie was agreed with Luther iu desiring that (lermiiny should bo 
freed from foreign dominion and the C'liurch from Roman influ¬ 
ences; blit the flrst was Hutten's main point, iiiid the second 
Luthers. It is porfectly intelligihlo therefore that the Hefornier 
.should, as ho complains with some bitterness, h'lvo received bi.s 
adv/uic(*s rather coldly. There was no rt‘al sympathy of heart be¬ 
tween them. It is niiturnl that Strauss should dwell, in conno.xinn 
with Hulteii's change of front, on liis beginning in 1520 to write 
iu (lerman—wliich however bo never wrote xvell -instt‘ad of 
ill Latin, in order to murk his iqipeal from the li'iirned few to 
the gn'at body of ibe nation. For it recalls the dideixmce between 
the th'.st edition of his own Lrben Jvw, professedly addressed to 
scholars onlv, and tlio second, piibli'^lmd thirty >c.ar 3 afterwards, 
fur fl(iH }^olh hfnrbcifctf'm which he appeals to the people, “ us 
Paul turned to the ({entiles, vvln'ii tho.Jovvs rejected him.” lliitteii 
even trinishited sorao of his earlior difllogues from Latin into (h*v- 
mnn, while he continued to write ni^w ones in Jjatin. hVom his 
hiogrnplier’s sketch of one of the most elli'Ctive of the latter, wo 
tiili(‘tlio inllowing extract, wliich ^eems to illustrate his supciti- 
ci.il and lhoroii;.'hly untbeologieal way of dealing with the Ih-I'or- 
inution controversy, even wh(>rc it is his prol'essed theme. In tho 
arficvlM stantin rrl rndenfh EccleMfP, which was all iu all to 
Luther, he prolmhly felt no interest at all, if indeed ho ever trou- 
Med hinisolf to inquire what it meant:— 

I In tlie lii'-it r/.f. the Di'iloffin' cfilU’il Jfinuhr oik*, of (Ik- siipcrlnr 

elevgv, Avlio li!i‘< licf-ii a fiienil !ni(l iullnvM-r (if LiitlnT, leJU liim vvli} lie and 
Jinny otlieiN liavo j-rsulved to jiurt eoiiipiii.v A\itli him. Hesido-J le.ir of iJii' 
r.ip.d liLill, llao Mcie lin'd uf T.Jitlii ‘‘'h U'.iriiinj;, which llicy had at 
(list Iiind. 'riii-N niiild not approve nt reducing tlie ('liiirch from liei pre¬ 
sent Imlliant iio-irioii lo her on^tin.d ptoi-ity and ilisigt.ilieuncr. <')n the 
CDiiir.’iy, Jjutlier says, h" was trying to pnidy the Chuivli from human 
a.lihlKni-*, to inr^eive tier fiMin .•.iji'ulnn/.iition, to rc-lure her oiigiinil lie^tre 
h\ making dnine tnilli and Christ's precepts tho only rule of life. 
.... 'I'lic Monitor then o\'i>:itiiiti’s on tho coulra'^t lielvvoin the 
early impel I'ect Church and tlie, present truimpliiint one. lint Jmther re¬ 
joins that the Ohiircli can imt bn on<‘ for all times; if tho Apostles lield 
siilFeriiig wrongfully to lie victory, it shows what their idea of Iriumjih was. 
Tho duty of a Cliristian liishop vv.is to feed tiis Hook liy preaching, example, 
and prayer. Hut Leo X, (of v^dlose private lifo ho would not speak) did not 
preach nt all, and, iuHtead of saving .'wmls, had ruined many by his wars and 
iiidulgenecs. Such a''hameless tniftie. and imposture n.s this’ought lo open 
Ids friend’s eyes. As for the l*ap:il bulls, tlic very name ought to be enough. 
The Tupnl decretals ought to be burnt and abolished by all Christian rulers 
.'IS a colleotion of merely human dogmas. The Monitor will no longer listen 
to such dangerous talk, and iiiaintuins that safety is on the side of the l'«»po 
and the majority. The outward pomp of Christ’s representativo does Chii.-t 
honour, and he duos not at all approve of Luther’s drisunfsiig people from 
making gifts to tho Church. Tho demands made on pw^ple by the rcpal 
party were leas severe ; they allowed you to take lifo endly ; prccejits tli.it 
wertj hard to practise were lightened by tho priests or ignored altogether; if 
you want to do anything wrong, tho good father makes nut that it is allow'-, 
able, which he is sure Luther would ucver do. Most rovtainly not, replies 
Imtlier; as an upright man, he could never give penuisBiori to sin, and would 
not if ho could. The other is quite content with the papal permission to do 
cvU. If any one was to blame, it was tho Pope, not he; and ho tru.sts tluit 
the Pope will answer for him at tho day of judgment. But according to 
Luther (as Hutten understood his doctrine), no man can live on the respon¬ 
sibility of another, and as every man jnnat answer for himself, so he must 
net ao’cordiug to his own consciences and not on the opinions of any other* 
person. Tho Monitor appears to feel tho hollowness of his views, btit in- 
tei’csted considerations prevail. The diminution of livings would oblige him 


the ignorance or vices of monks and popes, but po^s had themselves devotion to the Papal Chair by a cardinal s hat. 

patrons and examples of culture, and Loo X., who condemned The last few months of Ilulten’s life were spent in great poverty 
lAither, was an scholar, though scarcely an ideal of and aufleiing en the little island of Ufnau near Rappersciiwyl at 

Ohristian virtue. Tiue two parties were related to each other the eastern extremity of the Lake of Zurich. lie was engaged at 
somewhat as the Girondins ana Jacobins of the French Rovolu- the time in a violent quarrel with Erasmus, in which nmther of 
tlon» Jo men like Orotus or Mutianua or even Rouchliu, whose them can bo pronounced ^om blame, and soems to have owed 
.aspimtions-wore fbt refined and loamod leisure, and who cared what comfort and sujpporl: he had in that trying period to the 
little 07 nothin for theologiosl controversies, as such, there was' generous kindness of Zwinglius, who supplied him Wh with money 
somethingjf^lavely rwulsive In tho fierce dogmatism of men like and hooks. At tho end of August or early in Seotomber 1523 he 
LutW and Oalviit, which they regarded as no Jess unreasonablo died, in his thirty-fifth year. We cannbt say that Strauss has 
and mom. WItftiouly mconvenient than the dogmatism of their succeeded in winning onr sympathy or respect for his personal 
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character, which was impetuous, domineerin^f end sh^iUarly 
deficient in self-control. Kut his career hae an interest of its own, 
historical and literary, which is unique; and the 
now first presented in an English dress, is marKcd hy all 
the clearness and vigour of stylo which distinguished the author 
as a theologian, and cannot fail^ to challenge the attention ot a 
wide circle of readers to whom the Ziehen Jesu would he nn- 
in^lUgible or repulsive. 


DAWKINS’S CAVE-HUNTING.* 

A S an active member of the hand of original explorers of British 
caves, Mr. Boyd Dawkins is ospecially qualified to sum up 
and to illustrate, as no has in his recoui volume umlcrtakon to d(», 
tlio earliest chapters of the archseologv of man. Tho Inslory of 
the rieistoceno mammalia, in which'I’aliL'olithic man forms the 
central figure, has for years formed the subject of his special 
studies, the results of which, embodied from tilut^ to time in contri¬ 
butions to various scientific periodicnls, are here collected together, 
and brought into relation with the general evidences of geograpliical 
and cUoiatic change over the contiuent of Kurope, Liko most 
compilations of this kiud,tho work comt*s before us in a somewhat 
disjointed state, and is disfigured by many repetitions. "J’he writer 
himself disclaims any idea of presenting it as a detailed or fini.shed 
history of cave exploration. It is in the more modest form of a 
faint outlineof a new and vast area of rosctirch that he submits it 
to the verdict of the public. And the mnss of information he has 
brought together, with tlie judicious use ho has made of his 
materials, will bo found to iuvost his book with much of new i«id 
singular value. 

Oavo-hunting on anything like a systematic scale in this country 
is to ho laid to the evodit of the late Dr. Buckland, whoso 
researches in the natural hollows of tho limcstono quarry at Kirk- 
dale, Yorkshire, in 1820, laid tho foimdaiions of the new sci¬ 
ence of cave exploration. Four years hel'ore this Mr. W'Indboy's 
oxaminntion of the hone cave in the iHnoniau lime'^tone al, 
Oroston, near Plymouth, Buggesied by Sir Joseph Banks, had 
yielded remains identified hy Sir Everard llomo with tiio.so of tho 
rhinoceros. As long ago as 1603 Gesner’s Jluttw]! of Animah bud 
amply discussed the tossil bones of the elephant or mastodon, 
known as unicorn’s horn^ and largely used for medical purposrs, 
as well 08 those of tho lion, liyaoia, &c., from the caverns of the 
llartz, and from those of I lungai'y and rranconia. What had heoii 
from time immemorial known as dragon’s hones from liio caves of 
tho Carpathian ranges and olaewhero were shown by Cuvit'r to 
* belong to tho cave-bear. Towards the end of tho last century ex¬ 
plorations of this kind wore carried on in flerinany by Esper, 
Rosenmiillcr, and Onldfiiss, tho most important of thorn being tho'«u 
at Gailenrouth, in Franconia. Tho interest of tlieso researches was 
at its height when tho cave was visited in i8r6 hy Buckland, who 
acquired ihere that knowledge of caic-hmiting which Jio turned 
shortly after to such good account in Ibis country. Hisresearches 
at Kirkdalo supplied him with ample proof that tho cave liad been 
inhabited hy hynenas, hy whom tho carcases of the rhinoceros, 
mammoth, .stag, bison, and horso badbi'cn dragged in for food, their 
broken and gnawod bones si rowing tlii! fioor. That those auimala 
had lived in what is now Yorkshire in lomote times was placed 
beyond doubt. But it was not for many } cars that the co-exlstenco 
of man with this fauna of another epoch was established. As early as 
1835 flint implemoiits were met with hy llov. J. McEncry in KeuI s 
Hole, Torquay, which he thought might be tho handiwork of man 
of that age; hut tho scientific world, including IJr. Buckland hmi- 
sclf, was not prepared to accept such ovideuces of man's autiquity, 
verified even as they were hy the Bubaeouent researches of Mr. 
Godwin Austin in 1840,and hy those of Ihe Torquay Nat lira) History 
Society in 1846. Tlieso proofs were long held unworthy even of in¬ 
vestigation. Thou<?h flint implements were accumulated by thou¬ 
sands, it was not till 1850 that the exploration of Brixham cave, 
under tho supervision of Mr. Pengelly, disclosed tho existence of such 
mai’ks of man in association with tfio remains of tin; hymna, ivoolly 
rhinoceros, and mammoth in undisturbed rod loam as decisively 
K proved man to have been living in that redon at tho aamo tinuj 
^ as those animals. Tho discoveriesofM. Boucher dc Perthes in 1847 
at Abbeville, and those of Kigollot at Amiens, wore received w'i:h 
^ual scepticism in France, until the visit of Dr. Falconer in 1858, 
in company with Mr. Prestwich and Mr. John Evans, resulted in 
his digging, out with his own hands an implement frOm the un- 
diaturbed strata which finally disposed of the quoslion. In tho 
neit year Mr. Boyd Dawkins entered, in association with tho Rev. 
J. mlliamson, upon the exploration of tho hyeena den of Wookey 
Hole, near Wells, with the result of manifold and incontrovertible 
proofs of the contemporaneousness of man with the extinct 
mammalia, and from that timo to this he has carried on researches 
‘^in caves in various parts of Great Britain. In 186^ it was his 
good fortune to light upon a group of sepulchral caves in Denbigh' 
shiro, which he satisfied himself had beou used hy an Iberiau or 
Basque race in the Neolithic era. A further class of evidences, 
combined with those yielded by the exploration of the Settle cave 
in Yorkshire, under Mr. Dawkins's advice, led him to the important 
conclusion that a series of .(^ves extending over a wide area in the 
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centre and North of .England waa oconpled hy tiio Brit-Welshin 
tho interval which elapsed betweea the dep^ure of the Roman . 
legions and' the English coni^uest, Wo naT^o the testimony of 
Gildas to the fact of the oaVeS in the Northern counties having 
afforded a refuge to remnant of €dt}c inhabitants of 
Britain during the raids of the^Picts anld St^ts. We ^ve thus 
in one view tho earliest and tho latest stf^'es of the habitation 
of natural earth dwellings by man in these islands. 

From the history of cave exploration in Europe Mr. Dawkins 
proceeds to discuss the physical cliarocteristicB of caves; their fo 
mation by the action of water or of volcanic disturbances, and their 
relation to what arc called pot-holes,” ‘^cirques,” and ravines, 
illustrating them byrefcronce tolho principal caverns in thAse islands. 
They are not gonorally found, ho huows, in lines - of faults, though 
thoy follow weak or soft linos in the depjisition of Btrata. Wherever 
calcarooua roclis, in particular, ere sufficiently Imrd and compact 
to form a roof, there caves are to bo found in greater or less 
abumkiico. They open for the moflt part on the abrupt sides of 
valleys and ravines at vai’iuus levels, being arranged round the 
main axis of eroflion in a way which our author lilwns to the ar¬ 
rangement of the branches round the trunk of a troe, as, for 
example, in Cheddar Pass. It is hy the chemical action of the 
carbonic acid in the rain-water, and the mechanical friction of the 
sand nud gravid sot in motion by the water, that tho formation of 
raves oilier than those hollowed out by the sen. is to be explained. 
The liiuostone in which most of Iheni oc.cur, being coinpofled hi 
p-eat part of pure carbonate of lime, is n^adily dissolved by the 
carbonic acid present in rain-water, having been taken up in the 
main from the docomposing vegetable matter which generally 
forms the surface Boil on the limestone. Ciirioua forma of 
lioucycomlied or acid-worn joints, like that from the Dove-holes, 
Derbyshira (Fig. 7.). testify to tho force of this chemical agent. 
Those caverns wlrioh are now dry bear evidence of the same 
agency. Far from being the rt'sult of any subtorranean con- 
vulaion—a theory amply disproved by tho floor and roof of un¬ 
disturbed rock wJiich they display—tliev re^in in their grooved, 
seratched, and polished surfaces marks of the mechanical action 
of the stones ami sand carri(^d along by water currents. ,To the 
same causes are due the ravines and valleys met with in limestone 
districts. A ravine was oven termed by M. Desnoyera “ caveme 
a ciel ousert.” Mr. Dawkins claims to have arrived independently 
at the sanm conclusion. The open valley, he says, passes injseu- 
sibly into a revise, and that into a cave. “ The ravine is merely a 
cave wliich has lost its roof, and the \alley is merely the result of 
the weatfo‘ring of the sidesoftheravine.’^ltiBthe shelter afforded 
by cavoH that led to their becoming tho haunt of animals and 
men, and hence tho light they throw upon tho hifltory of life. 
Caves must have existed in all ages, and duuhtless have had at all 
limes their living denizens. Why then, it has to be asked, have 
wo no traces of their tenancy by animals prior at least to tho 
Pleistocene era? The E<iceno piilajotheresand anoplotlieres rau-'^t 
have met their death in tho open pitfiills, just as the Bheen and 
rattle d(i in our day. Tho liyjenodon of tiio Mciocene had pro¬ 
bably the samo cuve-haunting taste-s as his descendant the living 
hyaniu, mid tho uiarsiipials ot the iMeioceue might as surely h^ 
preserved in cn\es ns tho fossil marsupials of Australia. Tho most 
rea-souable explanation of ihe absence of such remains is that the 
ancient suites of caves and fissures which contain’d them, lying 
for tho most part, near the, sea face of the rock, have lieun swept 
away by denudation in the course of the alterations of level which 
preiredcd the formation of tlio existing ciives. The modes by 
which the lilling up of caves has come to pass, by inliltration of 
d»*posits nud the ibrmation of stalagmite, are sol fortli by Mi\ 
Dawkin.s hy a line series of examples, the most marked of which 
are tho beautiful atalactitic deposit, from tho Fairy ('hainber in tho 
Island of Gahly, opposite Tenby, and from the Black Rock Cave 
in the same neighbourhood; some of these Bingular varie¬ 
ties showing sigijs of having been moulded upon minute fungi, 
like llioso ill tho cave of Ingleborough. In some places 
the coutiniKUis drip rcHults in ■ the formation of small 
spheres of calcite, which become so beautifully polished by tho 
friction of the agitated water ns to he known by the name of cave 
pearls. Jiong stalaclites forming a delicate canopy of tassels 
hang from the roof, forming as they grow downwards slender 
shalts no thicker than straws. Each of those is hollow, 
liiceiit, and morti or less percolated by whaler. Tho tuilc^ireous 
drip cisasolossly running through them forma upon the crystalline 
pavement so many rotmd hos.ses, either red or snowy white, which 
by degracs grow into shafts, and meet to form a continuous pillar 
from lioor to roof. Mr. Dawkins dilates with euthusiaflm upon 
the same whi6h met bis eyes on penetrating the c^stolliuo 
chamber of Caldy, the most beautiful cavern of this Irind. As 
he broke his way into some of tho hnexplored recesses through the 
thickly planted strawshaita, and scone after scene of fairy bikuty, 
uiisiillied by man, opened upon his eyes, the ringing of the frag¬ 
ments upon the crystalline floor at evoiy moveraent he made 
caiibud him to fed like an intruder and sorry for tho destruction. 
Experiments made by him in conjunction with Mr, Janies Farrar 
and Frofessor Phillips upon tho rate of deposit or giwvth of/j? 
stalagmite in the Ingleborough cave,pyon in detail in the appendix, 
lead to no generar result, tho conditions being to .a groat extent 
local only; the chief fact in ^fae calculation is" the ratio of 
carbonate of lime held iu solution by the water., It seems pro¬ 
bable that'the ^agruites(ind stalactites in this ca^ go no further 
' back than’ tfie time of Edward HI. 

^{'his cave contrasts strongly'with others, like those at Settle 
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w KirkdalO) wMcb cairy ua back to the primeval period of 
iBftn’s existence. Here, ^hile well-known coins with Banikn 
sad other pottery mot with near the surface himish exact 
data 81 to th^ occupancy within the range of history, the disin¬ 
tegration of the lower strata has yielded evidoncea which enable 
Our author to fill up a fairly complete and cradible nedigree, if we 
may so say, of the cavo to the Noufithic period at tne least. The 
accumulation of angular fragments torn awav from the clitf by the 
action of the water in llm penod between tholirit-WelflU occupation 
and the present time, factending over i ,200 years, is soon to amount to 
two feet or BO. At this rate of weathering, the thickness of six feet 
of similar fragments between the Brit-Welsh deposit and the Neo¬ 
lithic strata beneath it would require a period thrice os long, c»r 
3,600 years; and consequently the dale of the earliest tracetible 
occupation of the cave by man is approximately fixed at about 
4,800 or 5)000 years ago. To an ago far remote into the Palroolithic 
we may plausibly aasi^ the man to whom belonged the Iraguient 
of a fibum disinterred in the stratum of grey clay many feet below 
level, under the same mineral concHtions as the rest of the 
Pleistocene bones of rhinoceros, reindeer, red-deer, bibon, horHt‘,and 
lirown, grizriy,ftnd groat cave beam, dragged in thither and gnawed 
by the hymnas by which the cave was tenanted. Whether this 
primitive man was himself the prey of these voracious animals, or 
was one of a tribe who alternated with them as occupants of the 
cave, we have no moans of judging. The fragment of btme has 
been pronounced by IVofe-ssor Busk an unusually massive human 
fibula by comparison with an abnormal specimen already in his pos¬ 
session. To the Neolithic date nuJ race may bo referred the human 
thigh-bone found in the small cave in King’s Scar, two hundred 
yards distant, characterized by the groat development of the, mus¬ 
cular ridge known to anatomists as the linea mporuj denoting the 
peculiar flatness of shin which is termed by Mr. Busk platy- 
cnemism, and which has been recognized in no other skeletons bat 
those of the Neolitiiic ago, as found in the tumuli of tlmt ptuiod in 
Yorkshire, and in the envtss and chambered tomb-s of Denbighshire, 
as well as in Neolithic depasits abroad. That tliia race is to bo 
identified with the Basque or Ihvrian stock, and that from it are de¬ 
scended the small dork peopleH of Derbyshire, Wales, and certain 
parts of Ireland, with more numerous and wider-spread descendants 
upon French, llelgian, and Spanish soil, ia ably argued by Mr. 
Dawkins upon grounds of evidence resting upon anatomical me,a- 
surement and delineation of the skidls and other remuinB, the 
vestiges of habits and workmanship, and what is to be 
gleaned fniin historical notices. His <'!hr.ological map, show¬ 
ing the distribution *of these ntm--\.i>an races, together 
with that of the Celtic and Belgic peoples at the dawn of 
hielory, receives confinnntion from its corrcspondenc<i with 
that of M. Broca, which did not come into the hands of Mr. 
Dawkins before his own map had bt‘en engraved. If, ns wo have, 
remarked on a fonuer occasion, Mr. I>awkins fails to appi-eciato tho 
philological difficulties in the way of some of his conclusions, there 
u no doubt that, from his own special point of view, there is much 
to be said in supptirt of his tlieorv. A second map reprcscnls 
the physiography of Great Britain late in the Pleistocene age, 

S ior to its depression by <ine hundred fathoms or thereabouts, 
stingiiishing the area of laud now submerged, the region in¬ 
habited by animals, and that occupied by glaciers. Tho great 
rivers are shown which, after traversing Burope from a remote 
parallel of latitude in the South, probably dcljouchcd at a point now 
flir out under the Gorman Ocean. We c^Duld have wished to boo a 
line given which might have allowed this mighty subtropical stream 
to bring down the hippopotaniu.s, whose remains have been found 
near l^eeds. That tho second, if not the lirst, great glacial sheet 
followed this tenancy of tlie land by the I’ledstacene fauna is 
heyond much doubt. Nor can it well be quMstiooed that roan, 
OB a contemporary with that fauna, witnes.sod the breaking up, 
and it may oven be tho gat hering, of that ice-sheot. If England 
hoB failed to yield pro<if equally decisive, there ia the un¬ 
mistakable witness of the mammoth of Aq|uitaino, otched from 
life by an artist who must have been familiar with an animal 
extinct long before the range of European history. There is, 
however, evidence of a Becondary or indirect kind, liardly less 
-conclusive, os to the fiict of the lower strata of the Kirkdalo and 
Victoria caves, with their embedded Pleistocene remains, having 
been pr»-glacial. And as a consequence the fragment of human 
bone found in the latter cavo amongst such remains goes far 
towsrds establisluDg tlio truth that man lived in Yorkshire before 
the groat Ice epoch. Had no other result tlian this attended tho 
ontorprise of cave-hunting, our toilers in this new deportment 
would no doubt have deemed themselves uhundantlv rewarded. 
But, reduced as it now has been to a science in itself, and stimu¬ 
lated by the zeal and ability of men like IMr. Dawkins, there is no 
saying what amount of now and valuable discoveries their labour 
may nave in store for os. 


TIIEOUGn NORMANDY.* 

f PHIS account of a tom “'nurough Normandy ”possesses the great 
JL charm of being written in a cheerful spirit. Unlike many 
tnmUers and authors who have nothing but complaints and sneers 
ift the districts through which they have journeyed, Mrs. Moc- 
quoid ^ipears to have thoroughly enjoyed her holiday, to have 

* Tkmuqti Nvmandy. By KHthorine S. Miicquoid. lUostrstcd by 
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appreciated tho scenery, the towns, and tiie people of Normaody 
as they desene, and to be filled with an overflowing desire tosend 
all hof readers thither to enjoy themselves in like manner. Though 
tiiore is really nothing voiy now or stiiking in bar book, it leaves a 
bright and pleasant impression upon the mind; and while those 
who already hiow Normandy will recojraize the truth of her de¬ 
scriptions, and sympiitliize with hfer in her enthusiasm, thoeo who 
are yet in ignorance of its attractions mfiy be stirred by Mrs. 
quoids advocacy to the amendment of their education:— 

lu eomparisnu with llifi travelU-rfi who eastward and southward on their 
autnnm holiday, very few sloj) to visit the [nc.turesque old towns and 
eharining sceiuTy of the ancient and beautiful province so close!)' linked 
with En^di4i .syuipntliie.s, so nearly resembling mmu*. of tbo loveliest land¬ 
scape di»( riots of England. . . . We can to NoTuumdy any day, jmd 
so tile flay is defcrreii, nnd Ave Uvo on in ignorance of some of tlie nm-st in¬ 
teresting and picturesiiuo towns, and some of the most exquinte rivet* 
sceni-ry in Eurf)pe—for Normnndy possesses alJ tho charms of our greon 
Devunshiro and K^llti^)ll landscapes, with the addition of bring innob better 
watered. 

Tliero is so much worth visiting in every part of the cowitry, and it offers 
such a v.'iri»‘ty of interest in its world-famous cities, its ohurclu s, cathedrals, 
nnd old Imildings, bo closely linked to the iiistoiy and domuslie life of our 
Norni.m and Plantngenet kings; Its lovoiy wooiled valleys and caJrtle- 
crowiicd hills; its silver-grey rivers, winding round lofty cOtes, sometimes 
chalky, sometimes half elutbed with graceful bcoch or bireli trws, or taking 
a str-iighP v courw: tluiuigh linglit green meacUiws and orchards full of fniit- 
jewcUoil trees; its charming villagt^, where the vines cluster round the 
windows and climij even to the imuiy-c<ilomcd tiuitchod roof aliove, that one 
woiulej-s at tho nbitnee of ICiiglish travellers, in out-of-the-way nooks ami 
corners. 

To the other merits of Normandy tuny be added that it is no exer¬ 
tion to travel then', Gf course ibere are vigorous people to whom 
tins fact is no roconimcndiition. Tlie devotnes of Aipiuo passes and 
mountains h^ok down upon the unadventurous souls who only go 
to Franee, us Do Wilton, after his sovero coul•^e of nilgriinjigiug in 
Arabia, Palestine, and other outlandish places, might have looked 
clown upon tbe emsy-golng folk who contented thembolves with tho 
pit)U.s reeivatiou of a rido to the shrine of St. Thomas of Cantor- 
bury. But for the modern represetitjitives of the (>auterbiu’y pil¬ 
grims—for people who have no love for climbiug, or for getting up 
oarly in the morning, or for toiling in any other manner o\ or their 
pleasure—Normandy is a very pleasant laud. There is enough to 
see in tlie, towns, and not too much; the distances from place to 
place aro short and easy, and though the trains, us iu other French 
provinces, ure not remurloahlc for .s])ec‘il, at any rate the slow pure 
and the long haltsgivotho intelligent traveller better opportunities 
for obsei'vitig tbe fealures of tho country and the luiiimers of the 
natives. Gne of the few coiuplaints Mrs. Macquoid pcrmils licrself 
to make.is against railway uupuncliuUity; but, after .nil, though 
French trains may not Iwi exemplarv, wo do not know llmt I'lnglish 
i 111 In.; in these days have imuh to boast of in that respect. The 
chief dillerenco is that Ibo French ure late in a slow, delibemU*, 
placid vvay, Avhicb nwlics you feel how much time you are losing; 
whereas the English are late in a huiried scrambling fashion which 
leuviis one no room for rellectiou. Then Normandy, albeit far 
from commonplace, nnd possessing^ a inavkod individunJitv, is 
sufficiently civilized to alford the tiwe-ller good lodging and good 
fare—base considerations perhaps, but wliicli luivertljcloss go u 
Jong way towards the enjoyment of a tour. Mva. .Macquoid has 
an eye to tbe practical as well .is to tlie poetical, and does not 
confine horsolf to tbe antiijultios and scenery of tbe country she 
lias passed through. Her book is intended to be of real u.-hi as a 
guide to the towns boat worth visiting, and accordingly she 
sketches out for her renders a line of rout-e, with suggestiujw ns to 
the means of locomotion, and gives them distance.^ and prices, and, 
in some cases, the names of the hotels to bo preferred; upon w hicli 
Inst subject, by the way, we can fully join with her in her praise 
of tho Hotel do Fmiice at itouen. 

As a literary perlonuanco, the book ia strongest iu descriptions 
of tho scenery and the people of the province. Little inci¬ 
dents of travel, trivial dialogues with ciceroncs, drivers, fiirmors, 
or peasant folk, are touched with the practised band of the 
novelist, but yet with an air of reality. “ Word-paiuling,’' of 
which we have hero a great deal, always labours under thi- dia- 
luivantage that, unlike the art to wkich it is rocta])horicaily 
likened, it has little meaning to any but those who already know 
the subject of description. All the talk in tho world about green- 
grey stones, and deep blue seas, and tender purple mists, and loose 
fleecy clouds, and lights and shades, does not re'tilly convey any 
distinct idea to those who have never looked on the, scene which the 
writer is striving to bring before them; but, ou the other hand, it 
may call up pleasant pictures before tbe miud's eye of those who 
have the requisite experience. .And Mrs. Mnequoids descriptions 
are executed with skill, full of artistic feeling, and not running to 
unreasonable length. There is, it must be admitted, next to 
nothing in these pretty descriptions and trifling incidents, but that 
nothing is ][)leRsantly told. Her book has the furtier advantage 
of being illustrated by numerous drawings by Mr. Macquinu. y 
They have the air of genuine sketches, nnd fike genuine skettdieB] 
sometimes rather want pictorial interest. For example, thjito 
bunches of beans diyiiy under the eaves hardly make a picture 
worth nutting into a book. But when Mr. MacquoM has some¬ 
thing tnat deserves to^ be called a subject, he genorally treats it 
well, and many of tho illustrations might be mentioned withproise. 
Perhaps among the best are some street scenes iu Oaudebee and a 
view of the Church of St. Jean near Avranches, in which there is 
a veij good ©flfect of evening light. On the other hand, tho views' 
of Ifieppe Castle and of Mont St. Michel strike tis as unsuccosujfnl, 
particularly the latter, in which there is too much church 
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aad tw) Jittlo mount* Of course, without standing on | 
actual spot from whence the sketch was taken, it la 
imposaihlo to aay positively that Mont St. Michel i^y ^<>t 
in some position look like the illustration before us, but tms 
is at any rate not a characteristic ri'presentiition of it. To 
return to the text, a description of the market women at Dieppe 
will hear quotation, partly as a specimen of Mrs. Macquoid’s style, 
and partly for the sake of the criticism it contains upon pictorial 
peasants, who are often ns unreal as tiic-ir comiloriiarls of the stage, 
'^e presume sho idlers to English artists who, perh»|w to console 
themselves lor the lack of piciurosqiicncss iu theagiicuUuml popu- 
latiou at home, insist on arraying their fonugn peasants in impos- 
eibly line new clothes. Continental painters aro generally content 
with the sober hues of reality:— 

We go from the Grande Rms to ttio Plaoo Poynlc, or Pl.'cx! du ]\rarche. 
Tt Is inarkot-day, and there is a most i)ictiiit'H(|ue army of couiitiyueniuii, 
wIh) look as if "^they all belonged to tho -va, they aiv s.o coarso aiul hiird- 
fentured, Their dress is wonderfully lull of lnw'tiuit'<l eulour, with pciluipH 
briglit-iojoim'd w)tton luindkereliiofs tied over their hoad^, and Idiie and one 
or two blaek and eearlct strineil tikirLs, One Avonders whore painters have 
seen tho gaudy hues in which they Rometiines depict Xorman fK-nsunt- 
women. lllack, dark blue, and a wirt of grecni.Hli grey aro almost the 
wiivovaal colotfrs been in skirts all over the province; the aprmw black, 
grey, lilao, or blue. In La Haute Normandie the >liorl loLne jacket is Avorn 
by all, and this is always of black or dark grey stuff. The colour lies in the 
aprun.M, or where a bright-coloured square of cotton is tied ovci the cap. In 
La BasbO Normandie, specially in (Inlvados and La Manche, Avhero the 
neckerchief is still Avorn acros.s the shoulders in place of Ihe jacket, this is 
usually bright-coloiu’cd .scarlet or orange niinglcil Avith black. I'lic 
“indletines” they Ave.Ar for this purpo.-'C (;o.st often 5«. or Gi., and arc 
treasured lor j’caj's, and AA'orn only on Jinirkct-d.iys and festivj’ls; but a 
ficailet petticoat i.s not often seen. Tho Nonnans are much too thrifty to 
wear auy but durk-colourod gown.s, unless indeed it he a lavender cotton, 
and this is alwavs of a pale, subdued tint, ft is the Avondcrfiil neatness and 
jauntinoss which pervade the whole eo.Mfumo of tven tho poorest, li oin the 
black wooden sabots to tho buowy bonnet dc ('atony Avith its ta^'.l■l a little on 
one side, that mnketlio Noriinin peasant so admirably Mtitcd as ctuitrastand 
relief to the quaint rickely As-onden houses and mouldering grey 'tone 
wonders of past times, among which she lives, the colours <d' her dress 
always iu hanuony Avith tlio surrouriding.s ; anil the men uith their l»Jne 
blouM's and troubora, often faded to greenish lnn‘s, wiili inanypatehesof Uio 
same colour, but of dillerent tint, are Just as Imrmonious obje»*ts a.s the 
womeji are. Thoir skins, too, Avarm as if the sun had bimicd his own re¬ 
flection irilothein, their vivacious intelligent eves and ready smilf, and the, 
iiitenael/ brightejiing ctl'ect of tho pure atmosphere, make them quite salient 
enough against tho ancient, sombre hackgrounds ol these pictiireaquc old 
towny—the arti.st need not ilress tiicin up in colours which their natund sense 
of the iitne.sa of things would repudiate. 

AVhon, howevtjr, wo are told that tho Norman ponsnnt-woimm’s 
iijstinclivo “ fooling for lituoi>3 of cojoiir ” diapltij.^ iisolf not only 
ill her dross, but in the nnimior in wliidi she piles up her fruit and 
vogotiibloa on a muiiiot day, and that ‘‘ it is pitiful, in tlio way of 
taste, to visit Oovent (Tnrdtjn wlion we cuino home, and picture to 
oursolvea the eflect which a handful of Norman ptMisiiuta would 
have produced ivith such a wealth of niatorial,” we I'eid rathor dis¬ 
posed to smile at the enlhu.siiisni of tho aj^tlior. 'Pho darknfs.8 
and dinginess of Cuvent (Inrdon, contrasted wilh tlmt ‘^pure atmo- 
Hphoro” which, as Mrs. AJncrpioid has horsolf roinaikod, has such 
an inteij.soly hrightciiing olloct,” is, we suspect, tho true cause of 
tho dillbronce, rather than any special faculty which the Norman 
woman possesHcs for setting olf^* golden carrots "—sin inappropriate 
epithet, by the way, good I'Vorich carrots being of a brilliiint 
orange-red—with “snowy turnips,” and “the rich crimson of 
Ciibhiiges and radish,” and so forth. ISli's. Macquoid moreover is 
evidently of an enthusiastic nature, as i.s sliown, for iiiBtnnee, 
when she denies tha tthe drawing of the figures of the 1 lav oux Tapestry 
is, ns Ml’S. Stothard asserts/' rudo and barbarous.” No admiration for 
King William or for < Jiieen Matilda, supposing her to have been the 
artist, could bring ns to think that thedi’uwing of the wooden horses 
and disjointed warriors of the Tapestry wa.4 highly e.vecuted and 
civilized; and all that Mrs. Macquoid can find to ^y in its behalf 
is that “it may bo incorrect, but it h full of spirit,” as if 
spirit and rudeness were not perfectly compatible, 'VVilham tho Con¬ 
queror himself—wo mean the real man, not his counterfeit presant- 
ment in the Tapestry—receives almost awe-strickou admiratum from 
our author. “Wo had Iteen living so long,” she tells us, “iu 
an atmosphere of' Guillaume lo Conquerunt,’ n.s the Normans call 
him, wo nad visited so many of the places made famous by liis 
exploits, that he had become, especially in his own city of Caen, 
j a hero to us, and we approachea the scene of his birth with holli 
enthusiasm and reverence.” Hero-worship in moderation may bo 
tolerated, but still we protest against Mrs. Macquoid pi*oparing her 
readers for “ an atmosphere of ‘ Guillaume lo Conqu^rant,' ” what¬ 
ever that may he, ana a visit to Falaise, by filling eight pages 
•with a character of the hero e-vtracted from tho llintoty of the 
Norman Ctm^uest, It would surely have been enough for her to 
direct intending visitors to Fakiiso to prepare themselves by read¬ 
ing tho Nomm Con^mt, without lengthening out her own Iwok 
in this pasto-ond-acissors fashion. Not content with this, she pro- 
ce^ to give another extract on tho same subject—happily a much 
briefet one—re-translated from “ a French Iwmsktion of an old 
English chronicle,” and remarks, “It is curious to road tlda 
pendant to Mr. Freeman’s opinion.” To us it seems more curious 
t^t sbe should apparently ^ow only through the medium of a 
French translation one of the most often quoted, not to say 
hackneyed, Ifita of the Chronicles—tho famous passage sum¬ 
ming up William’s good and evil qualities, how wise and rich 
he was, how “stark” and stifi, and how “he loved the 
high d^r, as tht^h he were their father.” It is still 
more curious that she' ehould. not have discovered that her 


extract from the Norman Cmywsd is in part fwmded on this very 
passage. While visitor* to Falaise are maAle lo enter into a 
noedlwsly deep analysia of the diarecter of the mighty DtAe 
those who go to Dieppe are told nothing abijut thu local hero 
wlioso statue sUoids in the market-^plqae, beyond hi» name and tho 
bare statoment that he was “ a famous s^orof Diepive.” Duquesno 
no doubt was a much smaller man than William the Conqueror *, 
but still he is worth knowing about, and as he is not, lum the 
Norman Duke, to ho foimd m every history-hook, rciuders and 
tourists would prolvably have received sorne inforamtioufibimthim 
with more gratitude." Iu the account of Arquos and its battle, 
the author quotus undoulilin;:ly the lively epistle said to have 
K’on written by lioiiry IV. to Crillon :—“IJang thyself, bravo 
(Jrilloji, fru’ we have fouglit Aiqiios without theo.” *At Falaiso 
l^frs. Macquoid owns to feeling “ indignatiou against the wiso 
disturbers of tho beliefs of a lifetime,” who deny that Duke 
William AVas boTii in tho present Castle, and refuse * to believe in 
the win<luw out of 'W'hich liobert saw Ariel to washing liiu>ri in the 
lieek. We fesr that it will bo equally distrassing to her to leani 
that Mr. Hayward asserts that Henry's real letter to “bravo 
(h’illoii ” is of a later date than tho aflair at Arquos, and that the 
version to Iki found in thy notes to the Hmrittdef which i» the one 
i'ho gives, is almost .as much au improvement upon tlie letter 
quoted by Mr. Havward n.s tho famous “ Tout est potriii Ibrs 
1 houncur ” ia upon Francis I.’s genuine letter to his mother. 

Of local legends .and myths, which are ulwav's acceptable in a 
guide-book, if only becan.se they nuiy fit^rv'e somewhat to beguile 
tho dreariness of a wot day in an hotel, Mrs. Macquoid gives a fair 
number, most of which will probably be now to her readers.. 
Wo extract tho hdo of the fairy of Argoupos beoaustJ, though 
tlie legend is in various forms common enough, there is a 
certain ingonuily ami ol)s<'rvatiou of everyday life in the device 
by Avbich, in this vcisiuu, tlic mortal man aud his fairy liride are 
sevci’iid:— 

'I'lir ch.atoim [of Aig«»ng(>s] is vorv pk’tnrcsqiic, Avitli its qaaintly shaped 
IcAviis ami it.s nuijit. "hlJ fait of water. One (if the rooms is ealb 4 “tlie 
i-'lnmiber of tho Ludy,” mid thoro is still ii Irudition that sometimea the 
fuiTiuus "‘ftk', (i'Arguuges ” a[ijK'.'ii'3 dre-SMul iu a white and hliiiitng rotie, 
hovering aliout her {indent iiliode. . . . lh.»lxTtd’Argougos had Awoofld ft 
lioiiutilul fairy, who bcrunio his wite ; slm warned him, however, that if he 
ever .spoke of death in her ]*TeHrnoe slio should he obliged to leave him. One 
(lay he avas going to tjike a lule Avltli her, nnd she vrae so long getting rvftdy 
that ho lost patioiu’O, and forgot Ikt AvonU. 

“ Ikllo djunc," he called from tho ftK>t of the aluirs, “ thou wouldet be ft 
good niossiongcr to M-nd in so.’irch of death, for thou ivouhlst take so long on 
the journoy.” 

There came in answer one long de-spinringwail, and tho fairy disappeared. 
It IS said thiit, Avlo'n «ih(‘ hu.s iHfcn .s<'eu sliu cries out, “ Death, death I ” jnit 
before .she fades oJt. of sight. 

Whether tho legend-maker intended to point the moral that wives 
.should not spend too much time over tho ptitting on of apparel, or 
tij'it liusbunds sliould refrain from wirciietic remarks, doc» not 
appear. Wo should like .al.'to to give tho fine, though rather awfhl, 
legend of Odo liigault, Archbishop of Rouen, and his covetous 
desiiu for tho King's castle of Gailion: but it ia too long for quota-* 
tion, and wc must therefore leave our readers to find it for 
tli(*n)selvc.s iu Mrs. Macqiioid’s biAok, where it is told with great 
eJfect. 


QUKKNIli.* 

I F good wine needs no bush, docs a acTubby brunch necee- 
siirily aymbolizo a had brew ? Taking our sUiid on the pro- 
verljial Foot of Hercules and thy Hrick from Dabvlon, is it absurd 
lo look for a satisfactory d(‘livery when tho sample ia amiss? or is 
it that names aro not 4*xpress!vo of tho reolitv of things, aud that a 
btul lieginniiig may malio a good ending? I'liem are always these 
two ways of looking at matters, but the experience of mankind is 
mi^stly on the side that pronounces on the temple from the brick,and 
j udges of the worth of the Avhnlo by the value of the sample. Apply¬ 
ing this rule to tho work iu hand, the very title, Queefiiflf presagus 
weakness and sentimentality. We know something of waero we 
are when we have to do with a young lady whom all her friends 
conspiro to c.aU by a certain pet unjue, not naturally and hy mere 
habit, hut with that silly simper of inteutional^propriateness wlilch 
makes each reiteration a label .and an o^ence. We know that we have 
to pjirt company with life as it is, and with all that sweetness which 
comes from true simplicity and unconsciousness, when we get into 
such society us this. Our heroine is sure to he eaten through aud 
through with afl'ectation. She is for ever attitudinizing lieforc a 
mental looking-glass, aud always deprecating, now tliu adniira- 
tiuu of her friendfi, aud now her own virtues. If she tells her own 
story, as Quoeniedoes, she is even more olVensive, letting the reader 
know that she is beautiful, charming, admired, amiable, and so 
forth, with a mock appearance) of simplicity which is both irritating 
and unnatural^ never confessing her ebarms with the frank avowal 
of an honest girl who knows her own value yet is not spoilt by the 
knowledge, nor yet letting them be inferred' hy such artistic treat¬ 
ment ofher subject as would carry grace and lovolineas as a necossai^ 
sequence. This, then, we should say, is the initial fault of Quoenief 
the intense affectation and pretentiousness of the heroine in her 
very assumption of modesty and simplicity. 

A secona fault is the want of ckiaineBS and conoentmtiop of 
purpose in the cbaractors, whereby we are always more or lesa 
m a haze as to their feeUngs, and groping blindly nlfter their 
motives. Tbe treatment is what artists cml woolly, and the out¬ 
lines are not for the most part sufficiently distinct. And where 
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there is a& attempt to make them specially distinct, where there 
hoa hoen some amoimt of stippling bestowed, then the result is 
difiastrons, as in the cose of Nellie Ihjmeric, the birdlike, port, and 
unpleasant little person—called Jenny Wren for love—who is, 
however, meant to be a bright and sparkling kind of pocket Venus, 

K rather than impudent, and amusing but not riaiculous. We 
a special love for the ** long and lazy ” Captain Kingston 
—I^uty,” as he is called by his friends—who is one of the 
most iusunerahlo fops that ever developed into a decent fellow at 
the end of all things; but wo scarcely know that ho deserved so 
severe a punishment as tluit of having this impudent uud underbred 
little lady fastened to him for life. 

Nor, though we highly approve of young ladies understanding 
the art and mystery of cooking, jmd hold that “ lloury Jimulsand 
“sleeves rolled up above the elbow” have a value uf their own in 
no sense despicable, do wo think it dcsirablo that young ollicei s 
should bo allowed to stray from the drawing-room iiitn (he Inteln hi 
for the purpose of surprising tho young ladies ut tlieirrala-imiking. 
And if they did so far transgi-ess such ordinjiry rules of good 
breeding as would obtain in a tradesman's house, we should (H'rrainly 
not think tho girls who prosenled one of them with a, nuiss of butter 
to heat up, ana another with ou apron to tie under his eliin and a 
bowl of eggs to “ whibk,” exactly tho nicest ihing.s uf their sort to 
bo found by diligent search. Wo cannot und«*rhliind how even a 
rinter’s r^er could let such a silly and vulgar scene as this in the 
itchun pass unchallenged; or in what school of conventional ism, 
or tmconyenlionolism, llie author of (iiirmia can have gradiiateil 
to imagine a social absurdity so nnnistrous possible in any 
circumstances whatever. The whole of tho chapter ought to bo 
omitted. It is a farrago »)f sillinefie and vulgarity throughout; 
beginning with the slightly ill-uatuivJ episode of sister Sophia’s 
essay, the reading of which is somewhat marred bv the presence 
of little Davie, voting enough to bo pinclied on his “ scarlet legs,” 
to call bother “toser,” thing “ sing,’^aiul to play ut making a jiest 
and laying eggs in a tree, but old enough to wink with his left eyo 
and to say to his sister Queenie, “IJa 1 ha! my lady! Then, 
next time, do you leave a fellow’s calves alone ”; going on to this 
impossible scene in tho kitchen, where two young idllcers, scarcely 
known, come down to surprise tho young ladits of tlui house, and 
Ri*e received ns Dickens would not have made even .lemima livans 
iweive her accepted young man ; and ending in the all but 
acknowledged love of Q.ueenie and JTarvey (dridiam on vvhnt 
cannot have been more than the fourth time of lueoliug. Dut 
this is perhaps not to be wondered td, si^dng that on the lirst 
introduction lie squeezes her hand when he wislu-a her good¬ 
night, in consequenco of which she falls .t Lec'p“witli feelings uf 
pleasure for what the day had brought fuili, mixed with doubt fid 
flolf-dissatirtfaction, yet shy gla<lncsd”; on tho second she ,-!i.nvs 
her jealousy of a young married woman, and “the corners of Jier 
mouth droop” as she sees him carried olf bythis'‘iiiau-p,aterto a 
safe distance; while on the third they shake hands over their 
compact to bo always “ friends”—which means lovers—and ho t^dls 
her that hissistei’s don’t care “ii nip ” for him, and that he is]iuor, 
which makes “ a cold white mist ” to seem “ to cn‘i'p up from tlm 
horizon of her mirtd, hiding out and veiling tho gay, golden 
pinnacles of an airy castle, which was never built in lurimaginaljun 
and yet was there.” 

Wo nowhere &ee tho elTects of the redundancy of women more 
strikingly than in certain novels. The fici lily with wdiieh t he heroines 
fall in love, and the frankness of their Helf-aurivnder, is simply 
amazing to people whoso ideal of maidenhood includes pride, and 
with whom reticence is one of the sweetest feminine charms, lloro 
is Queenie, a lull girl with grey eyes, nml a certain lussumption 
of self-conlrol as a quality to be encouraged and made inucli of, 
down at tho feet of Harvey Graham on a lirst interview. A ml 
she Ims not even the poor excuse of tenacity to ivde.ein her haste j 
and make her sudden passion respectable in tho retrospect. She 
falls in love with Harvey Graham, but she falls in love also with 
Dudley Wyverne, and is ho couiiiaed and uncertmn in her feelings 
that, wheii Dudley makes loves to her, she cannot Kiy which fiho 
likes the better of the two, but only wishes that she had scon him 
first. AVtj do not uay that this is not human imtiu-e. A\ e <laro 
say it is—dminan natura of emphatic.'iUy a very common type— 
but it is not what we expect from a heroine with the suggestive 
ranio of (Queenie, one who might have been presumed atlca.st 
to have known lu'r own mind so much oa to be able to say 
which man it was she loved and which of tho two she desired to 
marry. 

If Harvey Graham is only a bluc-cyod, honest-hearted, swcot- 
Toiced man, Dudley Wyverne is all this in his own way and some¬ 
thing more. His guns are of heavier intellectual metal than his 
friend’s; very heavy metal indeed when he does “hlozo away,” as 
coarec-natured Uncle Alick calls it. Once the conversation drifts 
into tho very depths of speculation, when Dudley asserts that all 
animals will have another existence to compensate them for 
the misery they undergo through man’s sin in this. But when lie 
is pinned to tno example of mites in cheese, ho makes, we think, 
a scarcely honest retreat by saying, “Oh I their creation is the 
eflect of civilization. In our future state I should imagine no 
cheese, no mites,” We extract Queenie Demoric's answer, pro¬ 
mising, however, that this is not the way in which the young 
lady nsually talks, and that her bold dive into deep waters 
comes upon us therefore with a sense of strain and incongruity by 
DO moans advantageous to tbe artistic merit of tho book 

If you admit that any form of annual life has had its distinct origLa ainco 
the creation, you open a door at once to the supposition that there may also 


have been fieveral, instead of one single, great primal centre of creation,” 

I rejoin, in |H.rplexity, li-.ui.‘>fixing him sternly with niy grey eyes. *• And 
.since fossils show marks of di(«eaivc and death ages Itfjbre man’s creation, 
why should later animals alone be rccompcnHcd ? ” 

As the convoraation proceeds, we come upon tho following playful 
badlnago, vvliich we give as a specimen oi the humour and descrip¬ 
tive powers of tho author:— 

.always are so fearful of stepping out of the beaten track in these 
matt<*rs,” reniiirkH Sophy. 

“ Miglit gi't into a <|ungmire,” interrupts the audacious Dudley. They _ 
di.sf.ru^it thfdr own i>ow('rs—.ind (piito rightly too.” f 

“ Wliih) nirn aro oviHvvprningly sclf-eonlidcut,” I retort, “and ‘fools rush 
in where women four to trend.’” 

“ Oh ! angrb, angola. You nmy have the fall benefit of the quotation,” 
exclaim all tin: male sex in full cry, with the most impertinently patronizing 
tone. 

‘* What an iinconifortalilo idea of future hopjnnoss you all se,em to ctiler- 
tairi,” of>4<T\a*s ( lerald ImoIics. liko Agag, dolit'ately. Ilo is seated stiffly 
upon his pockel-li.niilkerchief, with outstreteliod legs, and an air of extremu 
discomfort—useful nrlicle being so placed to protect his nether garments 
from chiinco injuiy, mid Ins own precious person from any powible harm 
iirisiuff from the damp of lus lately wave-waslied .scat. “ Be off, tmimnl! ” 
lie cxeljiims, nil of u sudden, with such force tlmt we all start. “ Dog, may 
yon never be resurrected! ” liu eontinuOH rmudly, addressing Shot, the old 
red setter, who is eniui’ortfddy scratching and shaking liirilsoll’ on a rock 
l)iv*-jdo onr iiiuch di-tressed friend; or, if you ore, at least (•oino alone, and 
<loii’t—don't, I boMcch of you, invite tiny of your small friends on a visit.” 
lleie his veheineiit ulteni'ice drops iatn one of painful entreaty, as ho 
tlrugglos with apjiaicnt exertion to remove hiinscdf from his uiicondbrtablo 
position. 

Among tlu* rlmrarli'risfiw of fttylo to which vve would take ex- 
ceptiou, wc find, in tho tiret plact*, an nniKyosHury amount of current 
slang; in tlio second, a habit of calling nuiiiea not of a choice or 
complimontnry de-scription. Orio wortliv savs, Ho has got some 
bmins in his iiuiid, nut uicro drawing-room balderdash, lilte those 
other two gi’inning iiitK-iunpoops,” vvliich may ho middle-class 
Knglish, hut is nut Ihiili.imeiitHry. August, too, as “symmotnuus 
(H/c)vvith grouse,” may be a correct tabulation of men’s thoughts, 
but wo think wo liavi5 a right to object to the spelling, and to a.sk 
that writers hball not make their own dictionaries. A goiitlomaii 
making love spitefully ralhur than tenderly, comparing his fair 
enslaver to “ Ninon do I’KncIos, who could love truly for two mouths, 
which to her was an ago,” “a sneer s])oiling his handsome face ” 
as he speaks, while the. lady, who is no idher than (^lueenio herself, 
thus bandying doubtful pbriisos vvitli Dudley Wyverni', “ lla.slies 
baek a look as disd.iiiiful na hia own,” and gives as her “mocking 
answer, delivered with all the cool raillery .sho can muster, 

* Le idiis soMvoiit, lo plus smivent, 

-Je lie sms jj.is poui k* ^eulinlenl,’ ” 

seiHus to us to make a seeiio luuio than questionable on the score of 
true relinement. Also an ollicer asking a lady if she dues 7j(d 
think a certain race “rather a rotten ailairr'” and rurliierconliding 
to her that wJien he “saw Ida coming to the front he, rnslnnl down 
ami shot a book-maker for ii jiony,” answering her Ixwvildcred look 
■wdt.]i“()h! ynii'ro nut up to the dodge,” with iriore to tho same 
purpose, arc surely strangm words for the ordinary Jilnglisii gentle¬ 
man to use when addrc.'Jsiug llu' ordinary Knglish genilowoman. 
But vve nro quite reiuly to admit that novel’ji.s have pti.'^seasioii of a 
class of creatures not lo 1x3 found out uf their pages, and lliat 
what would be outrageous in a real da*awing-room passes muster 
readily in a lictitious one. 

As for the story t>f (Inrt^mCj nx)‘hing crui well be tliinnor. It is 
simply the history of liow a girl falls in love with one man. at one 
time and with another man at another lime, heedless of the good 
olil ailago about being (df with the old love be-forc being on with 
the new; how tho first man dies so that the course may be left 
clear for the second, and how vve are to suppose that the marriage 
did really take pluco “ to-morrow,” hoping that Dudley never 
afterwards repi'oached his Queenie with that episode of Harvey 
Graham, but, 1 110 wing whrit men are, afraid that lie would do 80 
wheu bilious and cross. Wo cannot but thinlt that it iuu.st haVo 
taken up a good deal of lime which might liave been better em¬ 
ployed, and that it must have coat a sum of money for which it 
might have been possible to tind better uses, to write all this in 
three volumes, and, having written it, to present it printed to the 
public. 

MINOR NOTICKS. 

A t this sombre aenson tho thoughts of many persons turn with 
instinctive longing lo the bright skies and sunny warmth of 
the South, and there iiS u general flight thither from motives of 
pleasure, or too often of Had necc.-’nity. It would be difficult to 
lind a more useful or agreeable coiiipatiion on such an expedition, 
whether undertaken in reality or in fancy, than Dr. Bennet’s book *, 
which in the course of successive editiivns has grown from a little 
essay into a respectable volume embodying the experience of fifteen 
winters and springs passed on the shores of the Meditemnean. 
Dr. Beunet writes not merely as a doctor, but as a traveller end 
man of t^e world, and his scientific observations are varied by 
picturesque glimpses of the country and the people as he moves 
about. Gratitude compels him to give tbe palm ti Mqntone above 
all other sanitary stations, for its delightful climate Stored him 
to health at a very critical time, and ho always feels bettor there 
than anywhero else. Ho still adheres to his opinion that 
there is no better winter climate than that of the more shol- 

* WifUer and Spring on the Sltona of tht MedUarranean, By J. H. 
Beunet, M.D. London: J. & A. ChurchUi. 
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tered regions of the Western Riviera, but his personal pre¬ 
ference need not be accented as an absolute dogma, and ho takes 
care to give an equally full account of the other resorts of invalids. 
He finds that were are two kinds of winter climate in the 
Mediterranean; one mild and dry, on its north shores gOToraily, 
and more especially the Western Genooso Riviera, and the East 
coast of ^ain; and the other, mild and moist, on the West and 
South, Palermo, though its mean winter temporaturo is higher 
by some degrees than that of the Riviem, is pronounced to be 
iH^her moist and relaxing. In Algeria also, thougli the winter 
nights ore warmer than on the Northern coast oi the MeditciTancau, 
and the summer heat intense, there is more ram and more atmo¬ 
spheric moisture. Of course where invalids are concerned other 
•'Considerations besides those of climate must ho seriously considered. 
It ia necessary that they sliould bo provided with the sort of ac¬ 
commodation which is essential to their requirements, and in this 
respect the older and more matured setllemeiits have natupally an 
important advantage. , The expense of living at Mentone has quite 
doubled since Rr. rSennet first went there, and ia now as high as 
4 at Nice or Cannes. The reason of this is, however, that the 
markets are now much better supplied and tlic standard of living 
more luxurious. On the other hand, Corsica, t]ioii«>h described as 
a most enjoyable and fascinating country, is still Mt)in«‘wh,il 
backward in regard to comfort, TJie condition of Ajucrio, 
however, seems to he improving, and tho.so who go thoro get at 
least as good a climate—it is of the same mild, luoi^t kind—as that 
of Algeria, without having to go so far for it. Dr. Bcniiot, we 
observe, has a good word to say for Diurrit/,, tlie character of wliich 
is perhaps scai^cely understood. Persons who vi.sit it in I lie glare 
of Buiimuir naturally find llie heat op])re^sivo, but during the 
winter the almosplici*o is very agrceablo, and the pJ.ace Inii tJien 
also the further recommendation of being coniptirativoly clieap. 
liiaiTitz, from its exposed situation, is obviou.'tly not suited for 
cases of severe disease ; but there luiist, Dr. Deiinel thinks, bo many 
cases in which the sunshine and mild temperature of the South- 
Western const of J’raiice may he Hullicienl. At Arcaclum tlie pine 
woods of course add to the beauty of the scene, and supply ti 
more slieltered situation. 

We have seldom met with so vivid and interesting a pietuve of 
a settler’s life in a wild coiiiilry as that wliich iUr. Keiuiaway has 
given us ill this little volume.* lie has not utleniptcd to write a 
connected naiTalive, but has just jotted (lownremiiikable incidents 
and experiences in a plain, business-like, way, wa'iiout any eil’ort at 
literary ollect, if we except some snatches of verse with which ho 
cheered his solitude. I'erluips the highest praise tlnit ciiii ho 
hestoNved on tho work is to say ihnt it. olien i-Hiuinds us of 
Itohinsmi CniAoa by its graphic simplicity of detail. Inde(*d 
Mr. Kennaway would 'ieem to havo a good deal of the cluu-acter 
’ of the famous explorer in hi.s own coinpohition. It iiinst not he 
supposed that Crusts ia full of terrible and exciting adventure.^. 
Tho writer and his brother went out in 1851 to the- Midille 
Island of New Zealand to try their fortune in sliecip- 
forining, in which they appe,ar to liave been very successful; 
and tlieir solitary and laborious life, the shifts they wero ))uL 
to, and tho hardships they had to undergo, their rcver.s(;.s and 
triumphs, are told in a plain, straiglitforwai-d, and unpruteuding 
manner. There ia no attempt to disguise the hard jirose of colonial 
existence, or to invest sheep-driving willi an air of romantic 
interest. Wo are made to feel the w eariness and monotony of tho 
life, its conrso drudgery, and incessant aiixii'tles; ami id. the same 
time wo catch tho spirit of the settlers, and can underhand tho 
sense of satisfaction and even exhilaration wliich goes with such 
sturdy, earnest work. What ia involved in driving a Jlock of a 
thousand sheep for three weeks ncrosa a broken and unknown 
country may be gathered from tho chapter unlitled “ On the Hoad.” 
Colonial sheep, we have to ho reminded, aro not as lOngli.^ih sheep. 
Though tolerably well bred, they ai-e half wild, uiimanogcRblo 
animms, accustomed to roam over great tracts of open country,- 
4iUbwiiig no one to approach them within half a mile, andhreakittg 
«way at full gallop, and trying the mettle of good dogs to Lead 
them. A nd these are the sort of animals which have to ho got 
somehow or father over sleep hills, through long stratches of plains, 
and across foaming torrents. A case is mentioned in wdiiidi three 
days were spent in trying to gel three hundred sheep across a 
. i-apid river, the two shepherds in charge having finally to carry 
the sheep over bodily in naira, on horseback. On one occasion tho 
author's narty had their nut burnt and nearly all their provisions 
dostroyea while camping out with sheep, and, while tho re.st wont 
off for firesh stores, he and a companion had to pass forty-six days 
on tho spot by themselves, sleeping on the ground in hitler winter 
weather, in hail, frost, and snoAV, with short rations of brand, weak 
tea, and mutton, and all the while distracted by the perverse 
wanderings of the sheep. Towards the end of this t.imo,eveu the 
flour and tea failed, and they had to drink a nauseous concoction 
from tho twigs of a small shrub, manuka, to wash down tho scraps 
of frozen mutton, firewood being also very scarce. Verhaps the 
•^most stirring passage in the hook is the description of Eire 
against Fire.” The parch^ gross of the ueighbourmg country had 
caught fire, tmd tho wave of flame could bo seen rapidly rolling 
toward their sheep-runs. Tho only chance of escape was to cut 
off the fire by burning off a belt of grass Iwtween two rivers, 
which, however, involved the risk of their own fire getting beyond 
their control among the jungle, and devouring the flocks it was 
intended to protect. The attempt, however, was successful. This 
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and other incidents of sheep-farming and sheep-driving, together 
with long exploring rides, are described in a simple, animated 
way that brings the kind uf life distinctly before ua. It , should 
ho addeil that Mr. Kennaway gives a cheerful account of tho 
present condition of the part or New Zealaud with which ho 'is 
host ac/juaiiited. 

Mr. Blair, who is an Executive Engineer in tho Indian Public 
Works Department, ia anxious that pwiplo m this country should 
clearly understand tho very serious and complicated ditfieuHies 
which suiTound tho problem of dealiug wiUi Indian fiunines.* 
'rhese diBa,strou8 events, as he points out, are not mero o.\coptional 
and isolated plK-uomena. Tho causes whicli bring them about aro 
alway.s lunre or lo!?a actiyely in operation; and it is consequently 
necessary to take especial care that, in praviding a reiiKfdy for tho 
e\il8 of liio moment, notliing is done to sow tho seed of worse 
evils in the futura. .Mr. Blair gives a brief and useful review of 
the groat famines which havo at different times occurred in India, 
and also sonio .statislical tables, in which the results are ex¬ 
hibited ill a distinct and impressive form. His general conclusion 
ia tlmt while diivct relief to the starving people during a famine 
is indispensable, the great object should be to push on preventive 
worlis, so that tlio necG.S8itv for direct relief may he gradually 
diinitiisbcd—a conclii.sion which, though not particularly original, 
is none tlie less sound. iMr. Blair makes one remark which cer¬ 
tainly deserves nitention, .and that is that there is an obvious 
danger in trusting to tho operation of the laws of political economy 
in a country where the customs mid prejudices of tho people tend 
to mmtriilizn or coivnleract them. 

3rr. JCassic has reprinted from the British Medical Journal a 
series of jiapt-ra f ^hich present a veiy clear and concise \iow of 
the chief saiiilary r(‘qiiiranu'nts of a wholesome dwelling. The 
work, we are told, i.s intended for the use of otticers of health, ar¬ 
chitects. builders, and houselioldora. It need hardly be said, however, 
that it will not enable a houschohler to di.spenflo with professional 
ei'sistance, and to take upon himself tho direction of the operations 
\NbicIi may bo nceessHry to w*t his house to rights. Its chief uso 
ns fur as the. householder is concerned will ho to make hhn 
supremely uncomforlnble, and to impi-es.s upon him a melancholy 
peiisc of Ilia owu utter helplessness. It will teach him lliut 
111ysterioub and unsce-ti dangers lurk on every side; that, for any¬ 
thing ho knows, the drainage of his house may bo so coutri\ed a.s 
to poison tho air and taint the water, that pipes ami teaps ami 
cistonjs .ai-o Jill conspiring against the health and lives of lira 
family, and that hcmnpeil walla and rotten foundations aro also 
doing their part to gt-norale, ilnmp and fever. Wdiat can an 
ordinary hoiiseln^ider know about the hidden arrangoments of his 
bouse f As u rule, he takes them on trust, ou tJic nssuranco of 
the landlord or bnihler that everything i.s all right, and loams only 
by sad experience the perils to which lie isexpo-siid. Such works as 
^Ir. I'ki.\-ie's will at least do good ser\iee in creating an active and 
resolute public opinion on the subject. 'I'he only way in which 
lioiiseholder.s cun protect tlieiiihrUes is by' insisting oil the pimUic- 
tieii of detailed plrni.-^, and getling them checked by a competent 
prores.-<ioiiiil person; but before people will take this trouble they' 
niii.st be thoroughly alarmed. 

'I’lie frog lias siitfei-ed so much in the interests of science that it 
is only fair that science should make some return to tho frog. 
Accord I iig-ly, in an interesting little ireatiset, Mr. St. Gcoi-ge 
Mivart cxalta the common frog as one of tho most woiulerful of 
aiiLiiials; and flo undoubtedly it is. .since, beginning existence with 
tho organization of a fish, it undergoes a remarkable luetamoiqihosia 
and becoiiios an air-brenlhing quiulrujied, ciipablo of easy and rapid 
moveinent over the grouml. The slructure of man himself may 
almost be fluid to bo simple mid commonplace compmed with that 
of tho frog, wliich pivHeiils relationships of analogy or afiinity to 
very different animals, such as lis^hes, serpents, tortoises, and croco¬ 
diles, a.s well art to tho human .sy.stcm. Mr. Mivart is therefore 
justified in saying that there is probably no other existing aiiiiiial 
which w so raplele with scientific iutere-st of tho highest kind. 
Mr. Mivart’s views on the various biological problenis which are 
incidentally prcsenled in the course of this study may be anticipated 
from the side he has ulroady tnkeu on sucli questions, lie suggests 
that if new forms of life,*now species, ariso from time to time 
through congenital variations, such forms may have arisen through 
the evolutions of implanleii ]K»teutiRlities definite in nature, or, in 
other words, by “ specific genesis.” The illiislrations of this little 
volume are profuse and excellent. 

Mr. Kaufimimi’a Sociiilism § is in more ways than one an 
unsatisfactory work, in the first place it Is inipo.s.'sible to 
know how lar it is his owu composition and how far it is 
boiTowed from tho German work by Dr. Schalllo on which it is 
honestly enough acknowledged on the title-page to be founded. 
It is described in the preface ns a populorizcu epitome ” of the 
latter, “with additions and alterations to adapt it for English 
readers,” but, as the “additions and alterations” ore not spe¬ 
cified, there is a constant uncertainty as to what ia Mr. 
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Kaufinaxiii’fl and what is Dr. Schatlle’s. Unfortunately, too, tho 
process of adaptation for English readers dws not incluelo 
transjatiem into smooth and iutelligiblo English. The work 
is disfigured by tbo alisnrd bashu-d jargon of‘Continenlal 
chulatams and fanatics. "NVo j'^ad of “ cctrigulatofi labour,“ capi¬ 
talism,” “ individualifi-nj,” “ inoreantili.sl-<,” ‘‘solidarity,” “economic 
federaiism.” And what is to bo said of tuch a eontenre ns this:— 
^‘You have not yet Ix'on nblo to point ttj a modern poflitivo 
socaalism which would umltr a Byntem of iccumonical coiunierce 
diaiumse altogether with capitalism.’* A conf»})lcaous w'oakni'ss in 
the book ia the extravagant iinporianeo aUacliod to Ibo wild rliap- 
8<)dieia of iho LasBalloe and iMarxes ; but it jnn.st not bo sup)«Hi-d 
that their opinions nro adopted. Tho "cneral lone in which I ho 
rights of property are discussed is sensible'enough. The rosuli of 
a tirefkuuo e.\ainination of a amoiuit of wordy rnbbisli is to 
establish in tho main the familiar conventional coiichn-iims. It is 
a relief at last to (ind that “ tbo xvay to a line social i ijlurui docs 
not lead over the ruins (d existing capitalism/’ 

Mr. liichard Lewis, tho Secretary of tlio IJoy.il Xati<v;iil LiA*- 
"boat Institution, has coiupih'd from the ample, mnk’riuls at his 
coinmuml an interestlug and usefnl history'* of (he lifeboat mid 
of the measures which have been tnkoii to evtomd its use along our 
coasts. It is a curious ciivmnslanco that iho first lifeboat should 
have buen invented by a larnisman wlu> had always lived away 
from tho sea, and had bad no per.«onnl I'xperioiico of the pcrib 
against which ho xvas anxious to piMviile a safegnavd. This was 
Lionel Lukin, a nalivo of Ihiiiinow, and afterwards a coach- 
builder in Long Aero. The buoyancy of his boat was secured by 
a projecting gunwale of coik wiiich was ad.led to its upper frame, 
and tt iiollow, wfitei'-tigJit eomparlmcut at tlio hott<au of tJio boat. 
The design was patented in 1755, but attracted little aUenti'm. 
Eoui-youm after»vards a ship was xMveked at the mouth of tlio 
Tyne in tlio presence of thousands of peojile, who saw tho crew 
drop olF one by one from t he riggiinr, and yet xvero unahlo to 
affonl them any assistance from tho want «if a boat that could live 
on such a rough sea. Tliis dislrcs-^iug spectacle naturally made a 
deep impression, and it. was resolved to oili-r premiiiius for the best 
model of a lifeboat. Mr. (Jrcdthead, a local boat-hnildcr, won the 
prize with a boat tho keel of which was eiirxo'd instead of straight, 
and which was made buoyant willi cork. She had no me.ms of 
Ireeing bcrsclf of waiter or of self-righliiig if iipsel. (Iriail head’s 
boat rendered useful serxiee, and he xvas rexviirded by a I'nr- 
Uanumtary grant of t,20u/., but somclioxv iho interest in lifeboats 
languiehcd. Even when the .Hulijeetwas taUmi upbs the Xiitioiial 
LifebotU Institute, which was estublisJied in 1824, the hlimuliis 
which was then applied hud only a te.iiporarv elfeet, and for 
many years lifeboat work was carried on in a very feeble and iilfiil 
way in eonsoqneuee of the xvaiit uf fnmls. The late Did.e of 
Northumberiiind seems to have inspired nexv life into tlie Insti¬ 
tution, uiu I its recent history has lieeii one of great actixily and 
Buccjc.ss. Along the Bcaboard of J'ingland and A\'ales, 2,cx^o 
miles in extent, the Institiilion has noxv j8i lifehoals; on the 
Scotch coast, 1,500 miles, 30 boats; and on the Irieii coa>t, 
1,400 mile.s, 31 boats, (rival improxemenls h.ivo also bt'cn made 
in the char.icter jf the boats, in regard lo ^elf-di.-eliarge of xvatcr, 
stability, ftnlf-righting^ and so on. Only a small minority of tho 
Institution's boats do not po-ssess the quality of self-ughting. Mr. 
Lewis discusses the question of the praeticabilily pf using t-team in 
lifeboats, but feuxB that the diiliculties are insiirmountabli*. A 
lifeboat has <ifU*n tube conxexedover a Hat shore, covered with 
hea\y surf, forming perhaps a cuntmiious mass of broken water for 
a mile or so from shore, and in ileepw water it is liable to ex¬ 
tremely violent motion, being sometimes ihroxvn into an almost 
vertical position. Under these circuiiistanees. It xvoukl bo scarcely 
poB.sible lo allord suUieieiit protection U» the lire of the steiiin- 
engino topruxunt it fromlieing oxtinguislied, while at the same lime 
presorving the neces.sary draught of ak and coi venimt access to 
the tiro by the engineer. Mr. Lewis’s conclusion is iJiat an open 
boat with stout oars is the aifcst form that can bo adoptinl. ilis 
work, it should bo mentioned, is illuhtrnted with woodcuts of a 
Bunerior diameter and diagrams. 

Mr. Zelleit was xuie of .Stnius,fs pupils, lived for several tears 
imder the same roof with him, and afterwords kept up an iulimaey 
with him to the time of his death. Ho haa also had the «)ppurta- 
nitv of exttinining his friend’s correspondence aid private leuords 
ofnislife. I'roui these materials ho apparently intends to write 
a complete life of ytrunss. I’lie present volume is offered, not as 
“a Jlnished pieluiv, but as a preliminary sketch audit is, in 
fact, chietiy devoted to an aimlysia of Strauss’s published works. 
Tho information which it affords as to hia personal hislorv and 
character is rather meagre and disappointing; but perhaps there 
was little in the external circumstances of the philosopher to excite 
interx^st. flis father was a retail shopkeeper, wdth a taste for 
mysticism and poetiy, who neulecteil his business, find xvaa often 
rather rude to his customers. The mother was a shrewd, cheerful, 
practical woman, and strongly inclined to rationalism on religious 
Bubiects ■, and iUo »on took chiolly after his mother. One of his 
earnest teachers was P^^ofeasor Baur, the foumler of the Tubingen 
School, who oxercisoda deep and permanent influence on his mind. 
It appears also that he passed through the .school of Sclileiurmachei' 
before he found his centre of gravity in that of Hegel. After dis- 
tinguiohing himself at the U niversity, Strauss was appointed 

, • BUiory of the Lifeboat end its Work. By Richard Lewis. With 
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deputy to a oounti'y miaietor not far ftoin hid mUavia town^ 
Ludvi’igsburg. He is said to have been popular tfl » pT«achery 
but in a very short time hx) was recalled to aeadamkiu duties. 
Soon, however, he discontinued this kind od work too, iu 
order Ut ik'voio himself to bis “Life of Jesus.” It was pub¬ 
lished in I S35, aiul in a few years passed ttooagh Uiuneroua 
editions. This suceess led Stmusa to devote hixnsm heuoefertli 
exclusively to litoraturo. Indeed the feelings excited by his 
during book rendered it lionolcss for him to exp^t ofticial omplw* 
iiient. Even the iVee-thinlxing Govertmienl of Ziirioh, w’hich iCa 
1S39 oliered him tho Prof0Bsoi*Hhip of Theologv, was obliged by i^o 
excitement xvliicb xviis produced to cancel the appointment. At 
this itcrioil his outward flpi>earance corresponded but Utile with 
llie conception whiclx most of bis reailers probably formed of him. 
The delicate lines of his youthfu) countenaiice, the slight bend of 
the head, uiid tho coutouiplalive downcast ovc gave, wo are told, 

HU impreasion of almost girlish shyness, fn 1848 fitrtuisH was 
clecliMl a m(‘inbur of tho VViirtembeig Diet, but soou (bund him¬ 
self in conflict with popular views, and the attacks of tlie Radicals 
compelled him lo resign. “ If,” ho said, “ t have only to chuospv 
betxxeen llie despotism of the prince and that of tho inusseB. 1 am 
unhesilaliiigly in favour of tho fonner.” ytrauss was man*iod in 
1842 to a xvell-known singer .and actress, by whom ho liad two 
children; but Iho marriago did, not turn out happily, and ft 
Hopfiraliou took plaee at tlie end of live years. 

It appears from tho imdaco lo tlio “ I’onianoo of Acadia ” * that 
during the enforced loisiue wdiich ho himself was accustomed lo 
c.all his “ twilight.,” M r. (thiirles Knight amused himself by cixilectiug 
iniih'rials for a hile founrled on the (.‘arly history of Nova (Scotia. Ho 
only w ent so far, lioxvexer, as to rtkotcJi out the plot and tho prin¬ 
cipal characters; and two members of his family, a dauglitw and 
grand-daughter, have now endeavoured to fill in the outlines and 
coniplclt' the. narrative, A couiposition of this kind could rM.wcely 
l»o satisfactory, and it is evident tKat its publication has Wn 
dictiiteil rut her by love than discretion. It is impossible to imagine 
a more shadowy and uninteresting tale. 

l\lr. Qmiritch fl Catalogue, t may be justly doscrilwd as tlio preiit 
book of the season; indeed its only rival in givatnefts is the Post 
0 (p.c(‘ Dindonj, It contains some two thousand pages of closely 
printed nmtter, with a caivfiil index; and,apart from the imme¬ 
diate purpose for which it is issued, it lias a permanent value as a 
WHU'k of reference. 

Mr. Janiecj (Jreeuwood presents himself once more in the cha¬ 
racter of “t)nu xvliose delight it is lo do his humble endeavour 
loward.s expo.'-'iiig and extirpating social abuses and those holo- 
and-curner evils wliich alHict .society.” The Jl'i/di of Jj<imUw\ 
is ft riipriiit of uvtides which haxe ajipeared in various noxv.'ipapora, 
and wliich Mr. (Jruciixvood tliinks hax-n not received “ the anuuuit 
of coiisideratum ” which they deserved. As the account of the ^ 
mysterious iiian-and-dog light is not reproduced in this collection, 
it may be presumed that the author tliiiilis it has already socuiexl 
aileqnute uUeution. It is .a pity, howexer, that it whs not added 
in order to complete the hook. I’ho reader would then have had 
before him the uatiiinl climax of that highly artilicinl .style of 
w'l’iting, persistent practice in xxliicU at ia.st maJivs it impussihlo 
for the XVliter to distinguish in Jiis own couipoBitions betvxeen fact 
.and lictioij. In tho present volume there is a paper called “ At 
tlio I’amspit, (iuaker's Alley,” wdiieli may lie regarded as a firrvt 
sketch of the subject which w.ia aftervv.'irds so powerfully do- 
V cloned by Mr. Greeuwood’.s broodin^^ imagination. 

The reproduction of J-..oi‘d Lytton^v work on “England and tho 
Kngli^li " ^ is chiefly interestiug,n(Jt so much for the light which it 
throws uii the .'^tiito of England ut the time when it was written,as 
for the illustration it gives of tho youthful opinions of the writer. 
Tho book WHS oi'igiuully published in 1833, when the author was Mr. 
Itulwer, and a romantic and impetuous advocate of popular rights. 

Hx' resented the haiightiuess and exclusiveness of the aristocracy, 
and ho was oijually repollod by the vulgarcoai'seotese of themercftu- 
tile middle class. In tho masses alono he discovered i-eoJ generosity 
and openness of mind, and he looked to their influence as a whole¬ 
some check on tho corruptions of the ISiate. It ia aigniticant, 
however, that lladical ficnliment did not stand in the way of what 
wort! pnactically very Oonservative conclusions- For instance, 
though tho pxiople aivlu have a large power in (floutingtheQovei'iir 
meut, this is xm tlie assumed condition that tho Guvernmout is to be 
in advance of the people, luid lo pass laws for them, not to iHjceiye f 
all law from them. Again, dospicahie and mischievous as the sm<- 
tocracy may he, it is to he regunled as an unavoiilalfie evil, whieh, il 
suppressed in one form, would be sure to spring up again in another^ 
and the House of Lords is, therefore, to 1 m left Btamling. On the 
whole, Mr. Bulwer's politlcod oriticisnis stiike one aa rather crude 
and capricious, although thei'o U undoubtedlvaguod deidofcouinioii 
sense mmgled with epigram and ptiroidox. !j?ha litemry style of 
book is loose and verDuse, and the capital lettcts are i^eMiWy 
profuse. “ Art,’’ we are assured, “ ie the result oaf inquiry into 
Jleautiful, Science into^ that of the True,” and aftist in ' 
warned tliat he must “ imago forth something Wjond Viaibka 
and Diuimal.” The sketches of charaiiter wluoh are intetspoesai 
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indicate satirical force; hut, on the whole, it can hardly be wondered 
at that people id not diacover from such a work that the y^ter was 
a great genius, or that in his lifetime it should have nul^ into 
an oblivion from which he prudently abetted from rescuing it. 
'Whe^er it was worth while to reprint it now may reasonably 
be doubted. 

Many of those who are already familiar with ^Kake’a poems will 
welcome a new edition *, and others will bo glad of an oppor¬ 
tunity of making ac(][uaintanco with them. Whatever may be 
thought as to BlaSe’s sanity—and there can be no doubt that he 
had at least the taint of occasional madness—it is impossible not to 
admire the daring yet delicate imagination, the exquisite freshness 
and simjdicity of expression, and the tender sympatliy which 
mark his poems. Some of the pieces in this collection are pub¬ 
lished for the first time, and Mr. Kossotti’s preface gives a minute 
account of Blake's personal history. 
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London: FahUshed at 86 SOITTfiAMPTON STBSBT, STBANB, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Gms AStmUBl. SOOIETTS FACSailI.£S in COLOUR 
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Thil CoUese coutalnt. 
aUo a propamtor)* LOW! 


A L V E R N_ college. 

classical and tho MOBERN. /TH re la 

Tliere aro Boardlne-UoaMii wlUun tho CQllege Greund.. held by the nesd.Me<lhr Mid 
other, of 111. htaff i a ayiuiia.ium, ac. kiw. 

Beam end 'f nitlou ander Pourtwu. X8P i over Foarteem SM. Woh-etwreholdicn rmr an 
eirtra Fee of Sfl, Npedal advaatSffn for Soni of Clergymen end Homo ” 

Fi>r Anther Infarmetlou, apply to the Rev. AltTKCTR f Aava. M,A.. Hetd-Msatm. Uta 
Fellow end Tutor of New Gdkire, Gxfhtd. hw 

The Kxunlnatiun for 8c1iuliur«hlt» and ExhililUoiu on DeiVimher 3S and SS. 

]y£ A IT V E~ R -J J 0 V~L ' L E’~o~ia 

, Tjul AHNJIAI, EXAMIXATIO!* ftr SCHOLAIUIHIPS u4 EXniUTnm iMO 
licM on Deo'inhfr "iS and U, There will be uwsnM Six IIohm SchoJmwtfiH OO. 
Four FouudcfV Srlioliii-»UI|M of rfO, and anmo Evhlhltimii «f£30. The AwaitiR vUI ha Ar oita, 
two >eiw.. aceordiua to mcril, in Olaiudo. or MatlieniatliA. For particuian apply to the 
tiRAU”M A81'h Ha 

Tj; LIzA li!■:T ii 0 6 lITkoe“ fiT/li r“nsTey. 

-* I '»«tar„The BISUOP of WINCHKSTKRl 

Valuable Uiil veraity HcholardiiiM and Coilcye Exhibition, for annual comiwtltlQn. 

Siiecial atteiitiun paid tu Modem lAuvuaKe. and the Fraiwrathm of CandldaKs tor Wool* 
wleli, C(M>prr « liiU, Contnil Dcpartmaiil, Ann, and MaTy, aud Civil Service. 

^lilNdDON SCJUXlL (8ix miles from Oxford).—An Old 

Fouiidnlion, with Tlnivcralty .Srholar.hipfl.liavhig new Riiildinn andextontlve Qrovindi. 
Thera ura Cliw.lral and Modern snlc., and a Public Seliuol training 1. airun im iboderatu 
ttrini.-For particulars, and admi«nnn in January, apply tg fiev. E. SUMlieflA llcwl- 
Moiiicr. ___ _ 

,KK 8 TOm 5 .-Mr.^^> J. 

iformerlr I’ritieipHl of the Klphinstnoe fUsh Sobool, Bombay^ with the Awistanre of 

.4 -- -- r...uT, L. Universities, Indian Civil BervI 

.'('arms and aeibranoe. on application. 


F^!i 


tformerlr 
dirlditr III 
Wool a id), aud 


AlilUCULTUKAL IHIl'M..—A ( 1 ENTU' 3 IAN naadiiw in 

a IwautItuI u«Tt of Ilatnp»h{r<>.and having the niaiiaccnwut of Ijandod Estalcs, haa a 
y ACA !SCy b)r ft I'l,' I’lL A knowledge of Agiieulturc in all its braneJuw, and over a varied 


A (tOVKIINESS I’liPIL ie WANTED in a First-close Gcnnan 

i^clioul.—Addrais, \V. n311‘,i, care of Menrs. HBawnitcin ft Vdglcr, Frankfort-on'tho- 

Wftin. _ _ 

A CONSERVaVTIVK JOURNAUST^ wlio can coimiiaiHi the 

-* •- luclust ii'li n ticl'i ax In ability, » iii)i'ii to nn ENGAOKMENT. T. a Aid la Leader 
Writer. ltr\u-«oi.aiid Druinatic t'rlitc, and lias a iirai-tiejil knawh-d(re of moat Field Sptirts..^ 
Adilrvt., LADivi.it', e.iii' ol G. Mitchell a. Co . Itvd Lion Court, Fleet Street,£.C. ' 

\ L 1 T 1 <]RAUY MAN, rmding in Town, and powHjswng vnimiblc 

^ fkiiineH of I’nlltleol iiiliiTfiintion, ia |iTeiiared to Lniitrihutv fJlNDON' IJcIlTERS, 
SOCIAL SKKn UES. or LEADING AltTlCl.F.H to l>roiincial NewKimpcrs.-Axhla'tt, 
A. S., uirc ot Mesxrii C. Mitchell A. Co , Uvd Lion Court, tlrct Street. E.C. 

T-TYDR PARK GATirHOUTH.—FIlRNlftllKI).—T 0 ”BE 

•F 8. lAM’, for tine or Two Yaarii, at a inuderatc rent, in thi« rhoire poxition,» most denraUe 
KKSIDENCE, liiriiiilied tliToiiulinul wlih great anixtic taste, coniaming lar-o nud ilgiit 
DiiioniB-Toiiin. Diiiiiiu'-niiirn. l.ihiury. Seven Ikdrooin*. liousekii'per i-irioui, and gnod 

Diiiiiislic ufciiinmmliitiiiii_Fur turds to View apply to Mr. W. A. IrrMPHRY, UiOatu Agent, 

1 lliuh.Stieet. Kensington. 


11 ' 


A' 


lDROPATIIY. —SL'DRROOR PARK, Richmond Hill. 

i,7ijis<fia» -Dr. EDWAltl) LANE. M.A.. M.D.. Edin. 

)■ nr InvtllvU and tho*. reiiuiniig rest and ch«n|.G. Turkish Dathson tlia pramiKs. 

B ' 'RIGHT 0 N.-B 1 ^ “Sea“and 

Esplanade. Nuar the West Pier. Central and aulcU IjOiig wtabllidiad, Suites of 
nuorn.. Stiiu'iuuH Ciiflce-riMini Air Ladles .mil Otuitlemeu. Sca-U'atvr Serviee lii the HutsL 

ROUERT PARK. Mtmtvtr. 

< ;REEAliLK WiNThfR^rREHIllENC^^ 

HOTEL.-Jfl^h nti(| Equable Tcnii»cniturc. Muderate Cliortfei *'m Pcii*)uii.'* Tliroojch 


Truiii»(iirc<*t front WaU>rlii(i, 


winter at the GRANVILLE.—Replete with Homo comfort. 

*7' n>'droi>atlilc.Tiirkia]i,Oxoiie, Saline, Plunee,find Medical llliths, Hilliard and Con'* 
cert Hnoiiis; Ainerfiaii Huff ling Alley i boautittil Views, Soa and Shipping. Taiile-d'ltoM 
b.»u V M.- Adclrt'M, 'i'liK Maraoru, St. Lawmii-e-on-Sea, Ratmgau. 

pOLLEOTlONiW' rilOTOGRAPHa Completed,^ Collated, 

corffiilly nc-mountoil. Titled.and properly Uonnd, to open quite flat, and Interleaved 
wlUi Paiier iur NoUi* of .Tourney. Indexes made Air reference. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of the BIO TREES, ftc.. In tho YO-SEMITE VAIJUEY. 

Largo ■txe. Splendid Pictures Air TMmtng. 

MARION ft CO., » and 33 Boho Bquotc, London. 


I P DENT & CG., Strand, and 34 Koval Exchange, Maim&c^ 

turprs of CHRONOMETERS. WATCHES. ASTROIfOMICAL and TURRET 
CLOCKS, to Her Maleety, ll.K.M. the IMooa of Wales, and H.l.M. the Emperor of 
Russia I Makers of the Great Clook of the Houses of Parliament, and of the New Standard 
Clock of the Royal Oliservatory, Orceiiaich. Catalogues on applicattoM.-.E. DENT ft CO., 
B1 Strand.34 Royal Exchange (adlnlnlug I.luyd'si .end Factory.Savoy Street. London. 

rraFASTRONSMi-'KoVAL to “the Admiralty 

(August 13,1 W0> on 40Chroni>inct«* I'liieri'd Air annual coniielliloii, “ M. ¥ DEN'l''8 
isthehiiest we have ever had on trial. "-M. F. DENT.Chroiiomcter, Watch,and Clock Maker 
tolhe Queen, 33COCKSPUR STREET. CHARING CR088. 

r flE PERFECT SUBiSlTTUTE for SILVER.—Tho red 

NICKin^ SILVER. Introduwl murt* than Thirty Years aa» by WH.LTAM 8, BURTON, 
when plated hy the patent proooMs of Messtx. Blklngton ft Co, Is the best artfole next fo 
silver that con be einploycil os micli, cither uscmliy or umooieataliy, as by no test can It tto 
distinguished trnm real .liver. 

A small nsrhil Set. guarontced of flr^t quality for finish and durabilUy.i 
j Toddle or I Bead 

pATTBRNrt. j Old Silver. | or Tlucod. 

IS Table Forks 
18 Tolile BotKrtis 
13 Dessert Forks 
IV IVsM-rl Mpmi 
18 IVft Spoons .... .... 

6 Egg h|Rsin., gilt txiwls 

3 Haiiee Jjadlvs . 

1 (irftvy Spoon . 

3 Hnlt SiKMmi, gill Ixiwls .. 

1 Mustard Spoim, giU bowl. 

1 pair of isiigar Tongs.. 

1 Pair of FliSi Carvers.. 

1 Butter Kiiia 
1 Bnup Ladle 
1 ISiigwBlftor 

Total. 

Any Arllclo to be hail singly at tho soino Prices. An Gak Clieit to oontibi the abolw, «Bd • 
ralaiive number of Knives, nr., £8 HVs. A Second Quality of Fiddle Paittem t— 

Table SjM»na and Forks, £1 3s. per doa. Dessert,l7s. Tra8MMS,tli. 

Tea aodCoflke Sets, Kleclro-Silvcr on Wlijto MetoL O Ids, «p A». 

ito. Elretro-SIlvi'r on Niukd, Slu to £H. . 

Diah C^ivgriJSteoiro-Silvcr ou Nickel Sat of Foiur, plalii elegant PUtam.«». A Set of 

Fonr.B«i^K*tem,£lo los. A Bety Four. Fluted Potter*, Alsfti. Chosirdand Sngravwl 
FattemsTfrm £U to £«. Comer DUIm EtecUu Slim, fton £7 Me.to £1B ItortlMSetol 
Four. Warmato, h Is. Sd. to XlO Us.,^ ^xes. US. to AS K*. 

duet Fromea. £)'wtro'Sl1Vttr;..Thr8e Otessaa, tia. to £S6i. Four Qlaasei, I6s. toXt Mo, 
Blx ulasM £1 4s. u £4 ISs. Sevan Ghusaa, £1 ISt, to £7 10s. 

OassvtFntU Knives aud Forks, ftom its. t^ £U Ui, doMU pa}M. Catos, from Ss. 

FlsfiEaterai-.Knlves.from4fis. totto ot^. Kmvm asidF-*- --* -- 



£4iia. to £S (is. <8. 
C atos, mwn ita. toMs. tto Pair. 



ilwigrl# 

daUvgrratasiiuktrAxedrate. 
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PROVINCE of ONTARIO. - CANADA MDNIOIPAR 

**■ . BONDS. 

I'OR SatilL Mwittons of Coantlei. Tot*iv», and other MunlcitAlittoi In the Proylneo of 
OntutotUiaralM or Cau*^ at prlotM ylfMlug between BIx nnd Sewn ver Oent. lntero6t« 


DAU, which^ve all been incurred in aid of UallwayM and other piihllc wtjjk*, conet - | 
tQkemfadht^Aflntnortettiocharac on the respective mmiii inal n>T«niiM and nwviwsablo 
uropenjr. Th«M ravaniici ate ample (n every onae, and to the evtent rcquind by the oMIM' 
*>for the I)aboDtarG<]ioldnrs by the i'rovlncv, wtneh also Buaianlcea the 

A?b* DebenUuea fhll due over a term from December SI, inao, to Auenst HI. Ihio, The price 
r^mft^ ttO lbs. fhr those of lOHA. to £h 4 for llie Innucst Irrio. IxiKl. tit the total of rj«».40o. 
^I^ihlwirduc in I(Hi3 amount to I'tMP.tW. The Inteicst IsduL'httlf-yearly.oii Jnnp su and 

T^e Tertnirof Vorchaae are Ton per Cent, on appllcatloii, and the balnrifxi on nllotnicut and 
delivery of the Boiida. 

The briers are not. tx aoerurd Interest, which purchasers have tn pay up fronvJunc So last. 

All further particulars will bo vlven on appllcutlon at the (.iflias of ifitf for the Tro- 

Tinod of Ontario, 

COLOKTAL TIlTTfiTR CORKiRATIO??. T.tmited; 

31 Palmerston HniKlinas. <Ild Uroml SIrert, i.omlon. 
Depnaltf and other Payments are ti> be nuwle lo their BauLcrs, Ktossrs. OlyN, 

Ct hbh, fc C<>. . Lomba^ Street. 

TpHE AGBA BANK, liimitcd.—Kstsihlislied in 

CAPITA L./l, 0 t«. 000 . 

H14» OFF 10 B-,KICnor/A 8 LANE. LOMBARD STUEf/f. J-ONDON. 
BaanoBU in ISdlnbursh, Calcutta, Doinhny. Moilras, Runachcc. Ab'ru, lAihnrc, Shanghai, 
lloiiy KoitC' 

Currant Aeenunti are kept at the Head Office on the Terms custommy w ilh lA)iidtm Hankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Uiilaw c docs imt fal I bcluw Al«iC. 

Deposits received fbr dxed iieriodsun thvl'oHowini: terms, viz. i 

AtllMreent. poranii..suhK>ct to J'J iiiontliN' Noiici- of W'lllidmwnt. 

For snorter periods Deposits will In- necircdon tcims to Ih> a^siceit iiixin. 
Blllslssuedatthecurrentcxchanirc of the day on nnvol the Hruiichc* ot tin* Hank, free of 
extra nharBet end Approved Dllla piirclmiicd irsi-nt ti>i lollo tion. 

Belfs and Purchases edVelwl in Hritinh mul Koicil'h *< 1 '.■urilns, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sath cushidy ul the same uiidcrtnken. 

Interest drawn, end Army, Navy. innl Civil Pav oml Pcnslons rcaU/cd. 

Every other description of Hunklny Hu^lness and klomy AKcmy, Ilntlsh and Indian, 

J I DiiMSON. fAni/nimi. 


nPHU LONDON CO-OPEliATIVB WINE ASSOCIATION, 

i ; LTMlTBIh 

STnitsa: 4« Stritnih opposite Charirtg <>«»• Railway Staijwi. 

The AssMiation Was cstnWlsliod in Octofter hW ftrtlie of li'roviAlt^ 

M^w^insSToio retired fArm iuirtn.;r|g;lp hi all oW 

cstablishSl So? W...C mci'eliarvu, in order to ’ 

same atlcntlun u|K>n thti tastes trf jiiiiVhnsers Mr|,,M 

'W'r«.r« «J"7."}!«»: 

rcllinir expenses ami alsonfelviiw a commis-rton of 
(nfleP Brnth'inen uf RihhI sovlsl p'>,, 1110111 , nil which nuist Inll 
t. Ill a private husnicsa the los;. liom liad dcliti is heavy, wlwrPas « “ 
iiiciil IS made befons the purtihnstT lakes i»os«"«inin, anti lliero Is absolutely no^rlsk ot Iws on 


JJQUITABLE 


i LIFE A.SSURAN(^E 

Eslabliihid IMS. 

MANSION-HOUSE STBEJIT. LONDON. 


Right Hoii. Urd TKLDIXJAR, Pr--»h-ii:. 
i^ync, Esn. I Sir Krrdoricit Pollock, Hart, Vu 


William Currey, Ksq. 
SannivI EdwaiAs, E«|. 
.Tohn Harvey, Ks(|, 
SatniK-l Uoarc. Es(|. 

John AUdtn Moom, Esq. 


Ocoite SonVI'll, INq. 

.filliii Coyi,;(tiTii(‘ ^lin Khii 
. fniTicN ,*,pii,-r. I'Nii., I iit-P/'f^iii 
John Kcinp W ilcli, 

OcoTRc ErcdiI ick \\ lute, Esij. 


jlirUanl Twinlug, Enq. 
John Walter, Ei(|.,'1.1'. 


The EQUITABLE is the nhlest Life Office on the Mutual Sysicrn in the World. 

It has never allowed Coritini««ion or employed Avciits 

By non-payment of the ordlinny mimmuin (‘onmnsdnii of j jar Cent. mine than TWO | 
MILLIONS STEBLINU have tiecii Muved to the I'nlicy -holder'*. 1 

Finantiai. Position. 

Presant Cnsh AsH'ts more than....fl.nfla,n(M) I 

Presciil Annual lb venue, more than. :ij(i,ikni ' 

U liuio Working Exiiciues. '..wu j 

All PoUoies taken out tld< cc-r 0W4t will pnrtn Ijiate in the next Division of Profits, whnU 
will takeplacu on January >• 

'Hic returns to the BoaH of Trade show that tlie m'lTeentc w'orklnc i tiamsiNof rill the Life 
QHIcestntho United Kingdom give an average > iin ludim; CominiihUiii, where punC ot more 
than Vi jwr Cent on DieNuin nf iheir grovs llll•lllllc«. 

Tha whole Working Exjieiisei of the EQUITA IJI.E nvurnge iiliinit ’.’J lar ci’iit. on it,< ^ iinual 
Income. 

.r. W. STEIMrr.MSON, .UUmn/, 

T.AW LIFE ASSUR.WCE SOFII-rrY, Fled Slivd, J^oiidon. 

J-* Invested assets on Dc'Smla'i :W,ls7;i. 

Jneome tor the fiuit year . 

Amuiint jiaid on death to Ik'iymlier la'll. J'J 

Forms of proposal, ae., will lie sent on aiipMnilion at the OdU-e. 

TMPERIAL FIRE IXSlUtANOE (UMir^NY. 

E.itstdlshcd l«(ii 

I OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.. and IG A 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 

CAPITAL, il,rtOi),(X«t. PAID-UP and INVhS I'ED £ 700 , 001 ). 

__ _ U. COZENS SMITH, f/..irmtjf,imff,'r. 

L ondon and south wahk fire 1 jfe 

INSUHA.N’CE. 

Chantimtt^ IIKNUY ASTE, i>l. 
rirntF nrwcit-73 and 71 KING MTLLIAM STIIEET. E C. 

P ~n (E N I X F I R E 0 F F l^E, 

LOMBARD STREET AND CIIAKINr, CROSS.LONDO.N.-EsTAnLfsnKD 17 h 2. 
Prompt and libera I lioss Salticmen ts. 

InsurunoesGtlectctl iu allpartsul the World. 

OEOKliE WM. LOVELL \ „ 

JOHN J, HKOOMFIEld) / ■'''‘crt'«»»'’• 

E A a L K I N R U R A N 0 E COM P a'^T. 

F.slablishctI 1N07. (For J.ives otily.I 
7)1 r*\l.L MALL. LONDON. 

Premiums mid Inb'rcst ... £t,Vi.3S3 

.\ceiuni)lated Eiiiids.AhU^LlUH 

Alsu, a Subicrlticd Capital of iriore than.£1 JiOO.OOO. 

The Annual Reixirtuf the(^uii)iiiriv Vm-tate and progress, Prospeetiises nml Forms, Ifiav l-e 
liad, or will bo sent, post Tree-, uu apidleiitlon at ttic Oltiee, oi to any nf the Uoiiiiiany's Ageuls. 

(iEORDE lJUMPJJREYA, Jrfaoj'j/uad .SVi-rcfijr'y 

mAPPINlT'VEBDS ' 

^ABI,H KNIVKS mo ” 

QUARANTHEdT) WB^AB JXINOEU VhRB ’’nil othors. 
B/TAPPIN & WEBlt’S-BINJ': B.'aiBS, POCKET KNIVKS, 

8C18^RB, and CASES. TABLE KNIVKS in Sets, PLATED FMII KNIVKB 
iiid FOlWfl, In (uses. 4C,, are sutd fvtrywhere. 

IV/f ANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 

QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, CITT. 

____ _ _ _ LONDON. 

fbXFORD STREET, Nos. 70 ,' 77 , and 78 ^ WEST END, 

^ _^__ IJOVDO^X. _^ ' 

MANUPaStoRY and show RCioMS^ 

THE ROYAL CUTIJIRY WOllKB, SHEFFIELD. ■ 
COtfXLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOOUK9 ON RECEIPT OF II STAMPS. 

, . ' SM ALLRA **>tTlON POST FREE, 

DATENT ”^'E£EL NOISINESS ’"sHUTM^^ 


inoiit and thcretura the ui cewsitin nf business !>riiv iiles Us pwii nooded wpitiil . . . .. 

I The iiniiuiiJ |niymenr ot for a liehet, idtiinug i not tlMt In unU. 
aggregate to sn large n huiii av lo cnntribuie substiiiilmllV towards payihe®t of rant. 

I'lie Govendim Coiniell an- IxHuIng Tieki'is to tlw rulilic i-nuflhur thcmt^^pnrelmsU fWlJH|flw 
A w»-IiUloii on the -tinnr term* -w to firl(\s and difieonntt as Ijhnrch'nderi). o*.L» «» v 

All i'lax (iieger’s lliiiigHiliiu \\ inrsinuy teubtnmCd by lickot llulfterf At tliu BtOrcs at lo 
per (Yllt. di«f-nvt)t otf his pi Il'Vi lo tlie puhliv. , 

AMi,iiari'lekels,.’fS. 

Tii-UilrnioWiH'iiiiiig available till IVor-mbcr 31. IV"'.. , . i u " 

Ap|ilb-i»t'i(ni« tnr'I'iekets,guliig name in tnll.addrestkand usualsltfnalurf.mu*t bc aocon\- 
piiiiK-il bj a rcmiriiiiic*; tor the aniount of Ticket. , . 

Fur Pi ice Lliu addicss John GKP, Seerclory. 

.sinu-s.-HB Klrmid, W.C. , ,, 

F .'BNISII YOUB ItOCSK Rt BKANR & CD.MP^NYS. 

iniistrnti-rl Catalogue, with priced FurnUblng List poBtfref. « 

Tiible Knives, Ivory, perdii'/rii, from I'is. Fcndcrt—liright.4tti toClfttRroJUjf.fls toX'lf, 

Ulielr.i Fiirkn Tiibh-, from -Jlr.; .Spoons. *t*. stovc* -Bright. Black, llegiilor. Hot-air.kc. 

Piii.irr- M i( hJ Till I'ravs. In t^ets. Ii-oni rls. Huilis . DoineNtie. Fisrit, and I'ravulHmf. 

i:i. i-trii Tea iiiul Ciiltee Sets, fioin i3 7|. Bed.tends-B iiim ami Into, d UK Uw'jdpin. 

Jiidi Covers Tin. Mital, Electro. ■' CoruW*-Coiniee-uplcS Ends. BaiiiKke 

Plietio Cruets and Llinieurs. OiiM'licrs- V-llgta, I7 y.i .1 iIo. .'.its.s .'Ido tt»,t)S. 

LiiiniM-Putent KciA Oil Moderator, Ac. Kileht-m-rs-from 8 ft. £3 Ss.. toO ft.sttl.'U 

TSioii/iil Ten and Collee Urns I.iti'heii t'tcnslls. Turnery. Mufs.ke. 

Cliinannit Glas> -Dimici .^ersices, kc. Garden Toida-LaWn-Mowei's, RolWrs,Ic. 

A lUseouiit of Five iier cent, for Cash Pdymeuts of X! and upwards-. * 

DEANE 8i COMPANY. 4G King William Street;T.ondon Bridge.E.r._EstoblUhcd A.1>.I70(I. 

Tj^UHNISH your TToUSK or APARTMENTS 

TimoCOHOIlT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. Cash Pricesi no ExtraClnirgea. 
I/arge, nseiul Stoik to selci-l Irmn. All Goode Wiiriuutnl lllnstndwl priced CtUalngii^, With 
Terms, post frec._yn* and ‘JVI Tuttenhiim Court Ifoiid. EslahlisUeil liHlS. 

r:;.OOJ) FLOOR OIjOTH.-TRELOAR & SONS, 

W LUDG^rE HILL. LONDON^ * 

H .T. NTCOLL, Merchant Clothier to the QQPen, the Royal 

• Family, iiiirl ihe Coiiils id Eiiroiie j Aniiy. Nav-y. and Civil Outillter. Ill, 116, lit*. 120 
Itegeiit .Strict, nnd TJ CornliiH, T.iiiidun. Al-tn Uruinh Establlsiiini'iils ut ilanriicstcr, 
III Mosley Stieet, l.iveniuul, 'jO Hold Street | and Itlrmingham. J'J New hlrvet. 

Tlie FASHIONS for the WINTER are lu^v rcatlv, ami to be, 

' had at the iibgNo iiddrcvM", The Stiick will be fiuind to einnrncc much lint Is novel and 

I iipprovi'il 111 Suh, 111 n.iniliiiiatiiiii With Mivteiluls of sterling value mol good wearing 
lii'-i|H rties, whlh the iiiukc and hnishuf each Article are otlAimlUd W with.k'l cat rare, 

FOR OK.N'rLl'lMEX.—-Several J^’ashioimhle Novt^llies in Stylo 

! and Mulerial fbr OVEItCOATS arc prepared. Vftry rindee Fabrics for Fniofe and 
I Mi.rnmg Coiils, iljc. lliimcipnn Cheviots for Suits. lUiUug(i>'Pattei ns In Angutas lov 


ind Mulerial fbr OVEltCOATS arc prepared. 


FOR ROYS.™Very tiiatofiil DESIGNS in SUITS, &c., for 

Vonni cr Buys i nnd "Hi'gnliitioti " Suits, os worn »t Eton, Marrow, Ruiiby. .»pJ other 
great heliools. Shi i Is, llosiury, Hals, &(-., suitable for each Dress. 

FOR LADIES.—.Several new DESIGNS in POLON.MSE 

CO«!Tl VI i;8 and JACK E IN. ntnongst which an* the ** Ildhttice " and " Ru'«,lnn Navy." 
Ueiiig niuiJciil Will,III,II Fiibrii-s, the same vkill in tUting hud Wurkmansiiip Is rrqniied 
ns III the iiiudni-liiiii of Gi iiflcrnen's Clottdiig and f,adlc«’ Riding Ilatilts, The I..ulivs' 
lUhtcr ■'Dii'iidiuiiighi.” with .N If-Cunlrurtmg W^alst-Uelf, li-irndnccd and rv.-isfeied 
liy II ,T .MCOLI,, lor V\ alkin yur Travailing, i4 ruiu-iriKilcnt, mid thoiongldy 
evupoiabK. - *' 

To be Iiud orilv -it IF. J NTCOl.f.’.S rrrpral Addrrvc*, Pi. llrt. IW. IiW RegeutNtroat. ntid 
aSCornhUl, T,iiM.|i)n , lo MosK-y Street, Muiiehester i iiO Hold Street, Llvcrp^d j and'30 New 
Street, Uirmtiigliiiiii. 

TRON WINl'l BINS. — VIENNA lilEDAL awarded to 

*- F.VRUOW .V .1 ACKSOy. |rt Great Tower Street, and ft ITayinarket. T.ondon, Id whom 
In now liiiiisKi I id tlie sale of BarUiw’s Ciulc Stands uml Syphon Tapi, Iroin U Ktnis WiUtaiii 
Stiut. 

fiRAN'rs MORKr.LV CHERRY DRANDY.-^SWUed To 

Her Miijeity iit all tlic Royal PMlacct, 

/■'BANTS .M(Hti;i,L.V ('IIHURY UllANDY.—FsnoWd-'by 

' ^ EM'iirNMmii,i,.,siiciiti'.iicn, Military and AilsUicratio Circles. Often Euperwdak Wlno. 
A valuable roiili-. . • 

r^B.VNTS BOBI'JJA CIIRBUY BBANDY.-Orfortlmjiujh 

, .""..'V.""' It'-'-l'""-. o, t.f T- (IKAST. tM.litlety, U.iJiUioc,Yrttt def DhI,. 

preiwid. llnil eainuge Ire,;. ' • ; ■ 

K I N A H A N'S . L h 

Thiacelobratcd and mostdellclautold mellow Spirit U the vary CRfHAM ftf nilSIl 
WIII'^KIFS. S'*unrivalled, perfectly pnrf. and more whulcoomc than the flhoetCognao 
lJinnil,v. Note the Bed Seal, rink l.iibel and Cork hmndet) '•KI»inliBn>.LL. WhUVy." 
Wliolevalc DcpM.VO UBE.Vr TITCMFIliLD STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 

B J.AZENitY"'*' SDN’S I’lOKI.lSS, &vi?eBi, Had CON- 

• DTMRXT^,_E. LAZENRY & SON.KnJe l’roprfeti>raut 1Wt’cldirpted Run;lpti.and 
Maniifarturprsorthe Pitklp^ .‘«au<‘es.anU Cundlrnfpti. so long and fcvourahly'iUslniaii,lsh#d 
he tlieir Name, hit ('oiniivllcil to CAUTION the Public a^ahiiit the iiift-rlur PMUianttlanr 
which am put up and lalK-lU-il In closa Imitatlou of their Gunds. with a view to mislead the 
PublkGk vvigiimre Strwr. Cavundlih Siiuure tlirt;? fl Nwarda street, Portiiiaa-Siiilarei, and 
|i*Tr)i'lty .Street, Umihnj.S.E. 

TTAUVKY’S SAUCE.— OiiutioD.^ —The /YdiHirers of this 

-*-*■ eelohratnd flanro are partii-ulnrly requested to ob|crV« that Wh Bottjc,prapaye<il by 
E.LA/.ENBY Ut hON, bcaritbo Labelmedao many ycafa, tigaeA*^ fUltnbfthtnMntni.’'* , 

if B Y ’ S ' 0 A K ■ A. 0 a’ 8 'o 7 o ^ O 'JT, 

"A moat dellelonR and valuableartlc1a.'*_.Sfant{nixF, 

“ The Caraeaa Coma of lucli clialeo guallty.”—/W. B7iter, durf A fi*, Edited by Dk, flAM'AI.la 
NiNM Pri zk M khals uwarded to J. B. FRY A 8 0HB. 

■niNNKFOUD’s” PCiiE' "Firunr MAoiTKSlA, 

theliestncmrdvfor AcidltyoftheStomaoh.l 1 «arU>uni.Hea(^he,ao 9 t.andliidfse«i(pB. 
__Street, tifindont and'of atf phdtb]^*.. 


frilKOAT IBHITATION.—Tha Throat, aad WiwlDiM mo 

I A liiible to Inflammation,cauflngemnMI and dqrAM^ ttekliittranui OtttaUudt 

luducing Cough Bj,rt affecting tlw Voice, tof theig vymptonw tuelllitetrina of 


Jtfjubci. Glycerine In Uieiie agreeable ini^'tiuiu,.beitig Ui bra;rirtilty to 
nwiAcnt (hey ore excited by tlio oak of ettexlqf, bfooirnea moGiMF, MUM., I 
or Fifteen StMnpahlidW^^ EPPS-Jk e67lwrira 

4a Thrcodneedle ytreet, and 170 ricliadllly. 

■worms.' ' iriTTaO'BSBMRtrr" »i 
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'MR DISRAjferi AND fiERMANA', 

A S mjglit have been eitjioclerl, tlw Oermaii press eon- 
fii(j[erefj itself entitled to lind Ihult iVith Mi*. Dishaeli’s 
B peecji ^ GoildhaU. . It seemed ns if the English Piume 
M lNi8X<(!R,h»d made ^jrhry xninecesKary aud a very un- 
favourabte-teffereuce to the condi^ct of the German Goveni. 
Taonifc:.hi;lhe Abnim bnsirihss; and it must be owned that, 
bad Mri DisiiAfitl done this, ho‘ would have fairly laid 
himself open to criticism. Tt seemed Impoesible to under¬ 
stand to what he could bo referring, if not to Count Arnim 
and his *imprisonment, when ho talked of arrests and 
dounciliary visits, to which in souio forL’ign connlries 
nt^%aen were exposed; and the Gorman Go^ oniment 
itself‘^obably shared the, ojiinion that it was being talked 
against snffibiently to inquire what Mr. Disraeli had said 
and hfwhiatoont to say. Mr. DifsiURLi at once took frankly 
rand .hojai^Uly tho most sensible line. Ho gave it to be 
understood once for all through a special conunnnieation 
Lo* the 5 C{m«s, that ho did not mean to refer in any, 
way to the Gorman Government, that his remai;ks had 
nothing to do with Count Ar;w>i, and tliat in what 
be said abodt aiTCsts and domiciliary visits he had 
only . before his mind tlio generally doplorabhi con¬ 
dition of all the Continental nobility. Of course the Ger¬ 
man Govenimont, and Gerninns generally, have nothing to 
do but’to accept this explanation and let the mattet drop. 
It is not for them to look a gift borso in the month. But 
. our French friends are not inclined to let off so easily 
dthpr Mr. Disraeli or England. They will have it that 
this disclaimer was only tlie polifco and ofiiciaj manner 
of owning that a inistAl^ had been made, and of 
cornJctii^/this mistake. Mr. DiiUiAKH, these Frencri 
critics 6ay, evidently did mean to use the boasted liberty 
ofat firiton, to denonuco the tyranny of Bismaw^K. 

; Standihj^.ih Guildhall, and, as Mr. John LbmOinnh expres.sly 
poia^oiiti having Goa and Magou to back him, he defied 
'Germany, and said what he pleased. But after the foast 
came-the i^okoniug. The great 1319 >iarck was angry aud 
letltbs lpnownho was angry, and instantly Mr. DfsiiAELi's 
;■ valb'air; collated. Ho nmdo what, altliougli veiled in 
dipldqhtiii) hmguage, amounted to a humble apoWy. He 
ha^, hia wdids, and to own that the living BisAuncif 
Wai: ifli^raOr.' to tlxe dead idoJp^lSF Guildhall-. This 
driTCS Farin "Wild with deligWr Hero is Albion, which 
otioo was as proud as it was perildioiiS, literally humbledin 
tbe'duat.:/''^ngland, like tho rest of tho world, kotoos to 
4 ho; iain<of 'Jb{ood and irotf. He holds up the rod, and 
she kii|jsea .iti ,bo nods, and she trembte"^ This is not 
merely England to the present low level of France, 

although even that would halVo boon a pleasant fqiectaole. 
It jpnts Hngla^d &r below Franco. The iVeB9h Foreign 
Omceis-aVciw^y <tfraid of Btsmaugic, and Duke Deoashs 
would no ibo]^^&r6 to refer m ajublio speMh to Oeupt. 

di^. i; Sat tli^' at lebet fought hard as^inst hold¬ 
ing prijsepfc' ipOfrition. She has been brought to accept 

it % tho, iwd W hy femine. En^nd, on the oobfrory, 
hj^nevef a blow. Big words are enough 

^l^ghten hir, and her MiNiSTBsyieldsat discretion 
Bo hot yon feel heavily a^med 
of yoniai^lvbSy yon^glish? asks Mr. Lvmoi^. Does not 
Voufr Goa stoop ? Ay© you not 

P and-dh yhu not in 
r hsai^ ifcvyith© gliUanJ Fm<** who ai^ l«ait dfe not 
l^^wmldtP Sb^Mt^hueitiQtiiswhh^ 


and our only answer is, that although wo are sorry to dis¬ 
appoint them, we must confess that wo have no sense of 
blunno whatever, that wc arc perfectly comfortable, and 
that, so far as we can see, Goo and Mauoo look exactly as 
tliey did a fortnight ago. 

We will assume, merely for tlio purposes of argument, 
that the French arc right in .saying tliat Mr. Disraeli’s 
disclaimer is only a roundabout way of expressing a re¬ 
gret that he should Lave used indiscreet binguago. Let 
us suppose that ho did make a mistake, that he subse¬ 
quently saw his mistake, and look this method of correct, 
itig it. This is what Parisian jouimalista say really 
happened. They put the crso at the worat, and this is 
the worst at wliich they put it. Wc may be quite content 
tq meet them on iheir own ground, and on this ground 
the very different ways in which Englishmen and French¬ 
men .wpuld view'tho matter arc curiously striking. Wo 
have; hei’o none qf ^thb French susceptibility as to owning 
ourselves y^rong. Wo do iioi think the very least the 
worse of onrselves for admitting that wo have been mistaken. 
Wo even somcriines appear to enjoy tho luxury of our own 
woe, und find a subtle pleasure in traversing the abysses of 
penitciice. Probably no nation, having any pi*Gtonco to 
gr(»atnoss, ever ato so much dirt as we swallowed while 
the Ahibama Arbitration business was going on; but 
we only smiled as we stuffed our mouths with mud, 
and stuttered out “Mi Yankee, non angit.” If Mv. 
Diskakli was wTong, wo bko him to say that he was 
wrong. Our pride in frankly confessing our faults 
fully c(pnil.s the prido of tho French in stoutly denying 
tlub’.s. If Mr. Disraeli liad meant to refer to Count 
ApNiM^ ym .German Goyernmeut would have Imen quit© 
right in rescntibg his indiscretion. This is enough for us. 
OiTr ^ido w^as wvoug, their side w'aa right. AVe acknow- 
ledge this, and there is an end of the matter. The Parisians 
do not condescend to, go into details of this kind, it is 
idle in thefr eyes to inquire Whether i^hat was suppA^scdlo 
diave been said w'os the right thing to say. It had been 
said, and ^nen of honour alway.s stick to what they say. 
If they did not, may be tho secret thought of the Parisian 
,mind, what w'ould bocoino of duelling? It is these 
paltry explanations that play tbo very mischief with a 
ipuirrol. If a gentleman before he raps out his sword 
stops to inquire whether tho language he may 
have happened to use is justifiable, what is the uiie of 
has being a genllcman and having a sword to rap out ? 
Irom'what may be termed tho Duoald DALOEnT point of 
view this reasoning is certainly very cogent; but those 
who caj’D more for getting through the business of life 
satisfactorily than for the laws of the duello may comfort 
themselves by observing that to own a mistake, wbon made, 
not only seems sortiobow more right llian to brazen it out, 
but greatly conduces to the commodious transaction of 
affairs. Some day, perhaps, wo shall be anxious to obtaiii 
explanations from the German Government.' It will 
do something, or say something, or threaten some- 
thing, tliat wo should like to understand a little 
mm© clearly. If such a caao arises, w© ^all at 
least now bo able to feel that me start firir; that , 
we are only asking to be dono by as wh'Vye dond, 
and that we can discuss the topic in which we sb^l then 
be interested on the basis of ite being recognized that to 
give proper explanations, to recede from fidse positions, 
and to repair mdiscretione cames with it^ no necessai^ 
humiliatijOn. ' . 

If there is anything in our way of looking at sncli a 
iDitter whiOh wfU osten^ our French ^fes, they might 
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bo still moro astonishod if they could bo brought to under- j 
stand that such an indiscretion as that which they assume 
Mr. pisiiAELi to have made and owned would not injure 
him,in any way in English opinion. Ho would bo thought 
just as much of after it as before. Uia opponents would 
natnpiUy make what little gain they could out of a trifle. 
They would point out that when he was in Opposition 
bo was always making capital out of the iiuliscreet 
utterances of Liberals, and protesting tliat it was 
the lirist busineas of a .statesman U) measure his 
language; and they would bo elated to tiiid that he too 
could blunder when his time of olheo came, lint they 
would not really think that they in jured him, or tliat ho had 
injured himself. Ho would bo just fis much above every 
man in bis party as he had been. It is only of very eminent 
men that this can bo said, but it can be said witli pi'i tbet 
certainty of them. Tlicro never was a ])ooplo that slurk to 
its men of the first rank wit,h so much fidelity as thii Eng¬ 
lish do, and this national cliaiaeteristie, is ono of the strong¬ 
est incentives to exertion aTui rewards of merit wliieli 
Rbitnsmen can liavo to animate and satisfy them, 'fiierc 
are sonic men in each genemtion wlio, uliile eonstani.ly and 
keenly eriticizod, seem to have risen above criticism. They 
belong not only to rarhaincnt and to their party, 
but to I lie nation, amt the nation w'U not give tliem 
np. In tlie daywS of the grcate.st glories aud successe.s of 
the GiiAn.sj(>NR Ministry, wlien tlio Consorvativos were 
cru.shed and powerless, and every one w.as warming liim- 
self by the blaze of some burning question, no one wa.s so 
cheered whenever he appeared in public as Mr. Drsfivm.i. 
Now that the tables are turned, wliatevcr iMr. Gladstone 
may do, whether he stays in Wale.s or comes to London, 
whether ho moves resolutions or abandons them, wliethcrhe 
writ's on Riiuiilists .as if they were a quaint, savngo inho 
whose customs ho h.ad not had lime to understand bLdbro 
he sailed away, or whether ho writes a pamphlet to show 
that ho has found out what it would have been just as easy 
for him to have found out four years ago --ho is 
equally the great, the glorious, the indispensable Glad¬ 
stone. There are proliably not ter. mou in all Kliiit- 
shirc who, when Mr. Gi.adstone cuts di^wn a tree, would 
not like to bo allowed to carry oli‘ a chip in their wuhl- 
coab poeket. If Mr. Glads'IONE made a speech in the 
House coiLsisting of fifty lines from the Eirst Iliad, and Mr. 
Dlsuaeli replied with fifty vcrse.s from tlui I^ameutalioiis 
of Jeremiah, e.ach would bo thought to have spoken 
Avcll in his own rather peculiar style. The Thurso would 
explain that tlioy were both “artishs,” and every one would 
be ,sati.sfied. This may ho an odd state of things in the 
eyes of foreigners ; but it is one which th(?y should strive to 
realize aud comprehend if they wish to understrnd England. 
T'hey might find something exaggerated, something per¬ 
haps eveu childish, in the feeling which EnglUsh statesmen 
of the first rank awaken in Englishmen; but they could 
scarcely conic to the end of their meditations without ar¬ 
riving at the conelusion that ibis in .a great measure owdng 
to the cxistonee of this feeling that England posscase.s 
the peculiar type of statesmen of which it is most proud. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND.THE LIBERAL PARTY, 

]^OT\V’nTISTANDlNO'tho''diffci-encos of opinion by 
X X which the Libci*al party is at pre.sent divided, all sec¬ 
tions arc liappily unanimous on ono point of primary and 
iinmcdiato importance. Sir Henry Jame.s, Mr. Leatiiam, 
Mr. Hkiiard, and Mr. Fawor'it agree that, for the pro¬ 
motion of tho various or opposite public objects in which 
they are severally interested, it is indispensable to retain 
Mr. OladstOxNE as leader. Mi*. Chamberlain indeed sig¬ 
nificantly remarked that Mr. Gladstone had earned a rigid 
to repose, if lie chose to claim it, as tho reward of his 
laboui's; but all members of Parliament who have lately 
addressed Lib«;ral meetings insist, with moro compli¬ 
mentary earnestness, on tho continuanco of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s services. Mr. HieiiAun went out of his way to 
explain somo incidental reasons for avoiding a change 
in the leadership of the party. It had been, ho said, 
a pitiable spcctaclo to see the occupants of the front 
Opposition ocnch contending with one another for tho aflo- 
giance of Jollowcrs who regarded them all with distrust 
and indiifoi*cuco. On ono occasion dnring tho Indian oazn- 
paign of 1857, when Sir Colin Campbell extricated a part 
& forces from an ombarrassing sitnation, it was observed 
that tho cheer which greeted his arrival at tho scene of 


action was a vote of want of confidence in tho commanding 
ofiircr wliom he superaeded. In the same manner Mr. 
Richard’s enthusiastic behof in Mr. Oladston® is partly 
intended as a ccusuro on the colleagues who oiidijavour to 
rtpre-sent him in his absence. There can bo no doubt that. 
tho best argument for retaining a competent functionary is 
that it is difiicnlt or impossiblo to replace him. lb would 
bo unfair both to Mr. Gladstone and to hi.s ©ulogdsts 
to altribute their repeated offers of adhesion exelnsivol^ 
to negative causes. Fidelity and loyalty nro among^ 
the bc.st of political virtues; and it would bo dis¬ 
creditable to those who shared aud applauded Mr. Glad- 
■sS'o.se’s triumphs to desert him in his temporary ad\'er>ity. 
Whether ho i.s in office or in oppo.sition, it is evident that 
ho cannot promote both the policy of Sir H. James and tho 
policy of .^lr. Lea'J'HAM ; but cither section of his followers 
may hope that ho wall take a longer or shorter time to 
think thriro before ho denounces tho institutions which 
they respectively cherish and dislike. Tho oxpocK.uiiou.s of 
the advanccil Liberals are moro plausible, and they aro 
pr»)bably more sincere, than the confidence of their nri- 
Irieuilly allies. It is scarcely probable that Mr. Glad¬ 
stone will (luring tho I'cmaindcr of his political cjinn'i* 
suskiin the part of Palmerston, who seldom defended 
an obstinate prejudice, and never permitted an organic 
chaiig(!. llis successor in the lead of the Liberal party 
is by a necessity of his own nature always deeply in 
cani(\st, and profoundly convinced of tho importane.o of the 
ineasnn s which he may happen to advocate at the moment. 

It is diffieulfc to feel violent excitement in tho prospect of 
letliiig well alone. Tho human race has not boon regene¬ 
rated by the causes and motives which have hitherto ope- 
ralod; and perhaps tho millennium may bo attained by 
eh'cforal di-stricts, by subdivision of land, or by the abolition 
of the Established Church. Subversive politicians, when 
they expro.^a ct'nftdenico in Mr. Gi.AnhTONE, imply their dis¬ 
belief m his permanent adhesion to any of hia fontmr con- 
victums. 

Although Mr. Gladstone in the early part of the last 
Sc.ssiori intimated a doubt whetlnn* bo should hold his 
position aftcT tho present year, it may bo conjectured that 
ho lias no intention of an abdication which would be pre- 
inatiiTc and unnecessary. Whatever may bo thought ol 
his defects, he has no competitor in his party. It is evident 
tliat his interest in public affiiii‘8 is unabated, for ho is 
still prone to commit tho error of intervening too frequently 
in political eonflicts. Private friendship ratluT excused 
than justifi(id his unnecessary interference in tho hire 
election at Wenlock. There was no entanglement which 
required to be removed by a superior power descending 
IVoiii the exalted regions in which Prime Ministers dwell. 
Somo time .since, Mr. Disraeli, then in opposition, made a 
similar mi.stake with rcforonco to a Bath election, and tho 
result was nut encouraging to statesmen who are tempted 
to 1)0 ofiicious in petty matters. It is difficult to judge 
wlietlicr Mr. Gladstone’s activity in another department 
of controver,sy is suggested by political or ecclesiastical 
motives. Hi.s Essay on Ritualism, though it contained no 
reference to tho real principle in dispute, was still more 
remotely connected with politics than with theology; but 
hia pamphlet on the policy of the Vatican purported to- 
relate exclu.sively to the civil allegiance of Roman, 
Catholics, Mr. KicnARJ) and one or two other Noncon- 
foi-mists have since expressed their approval of declara¬ 
tions which seem to alienate Mr. Gladstone from Roman 
Catliolic sympathies. More careful and more impartial 
criLic.s have not failed to observe that Mr. Glad.stonb 
oitlior intrudes into an alien controversy or identifies him¬ 
self to some extent with ono of tho disputants. In 
any ca.so it was not tho business of a groat leader of a 
party to prove that any section of his countrymen ought to 
renounce cither their theological belief or their civil 
allegiance. Politicians in general look at such questions 
rather from the point of visw of a Parliamentary Whip than 
us students of canon law or of ecclesiaBiical history. When 
they inquire into the probable consequences of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s publication, they will not fiul toapprdiend that tho: 
quaiTcl which he baa g^sitously ffistenm on the Roman' i 
Catholic clergy may hereafter not improbably impede Kit | 
return to office. The Irish membem, who are for tho > 
moment comparativdy powerless,in tho ^nse of CommonB^ ^ 
aro likely to form an indisnensAiln part of a revived 
Liberal majority. As far as they ara compelled to consult 
tho prejudices oi’ the priests, they wiR prowly refuse their 
support to tho assailant of the infaUible Pops. Portouately 
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for Mp, GiADSTOKa, Mr, DiSRAHLi^aleo has lately tlwught fit 
to assume , the character of a Protestant champion; but the ! 
Irish hierarchy will justly oalcuUkte tiiat tboPBiME MmiSTER 
is more open to a possible negotiation ton his aorious and 
oonscientioBS adversary. If the pamphlet on the Vatican 
Decrees permanently aoprivos Mr. GLADSroufi of the votes 
of twenty Irish members, it will have done more harm to the 
liiberal party than to the Ultramontnnists. There can bo 
i little doubt that, if ho had oonsulted his followers, they 
would have deprecated tho publication of the pamphlet. 

It is well known that the Moderate Lilici’als, though 
they prudently profess confidence in Mr. GLADy roNU, have 
no desire to accelerate his return to oflice. They are per¬ 
fectly aware that for some time to come their party luuHt 
be in a minority, unless it should profit by some unforeseen 
popular excitement, of which they would tliemsclvc's dis- 
approve. In the occasional contests which have occurred 
since the general election there has hitherto been no sign 
of a reaction against the Conservative movemont. Even 
tho expression by the Scotch University studciiits of their 
political preferences, though in itself unimportant, is pro¬ 
bably a reflection of tho prevailing opinion of the middle 
olossoa. ftfr. Diskagli and Lord Dmnir ar-o preferred to 
their opponents bcjcausc tho Government of which they 
are principal members is for tho present popular. Liberal 
members in their addresses to their constihients cither 
confino themselves to barren criticism on the doiails of 
business in tho last Session, or expound, in tho siurit of 
Mr. Chamreiilain and Mr. Leatham, doctrines wliieli may 
pcrhajis be adopted by the conntiy in tho distant future. 
When they invite tho patronage of Mr. Gladstone idr 
democratic or revolutionary projects, they jusiify to the 
utmost of their power the impression which produced the 
overthrow of his Government. There is no reason to 
suppoKo that tho constituentdfjs are Ixstter iuclined at the 
eiul of the year than they were at tho beginning lo tolerate a 
policy of recklessness and disturbance. Mr. Gr-AnsiosK will 
Jiot at present be recalled to power merely for the purpose 
of making all classes anxions, and all interests iTjseenrc. Jf 
M.r. Gladstone po.ssessed either tho steadiness of Uetl or 
the solid common sense of Palmerston, he would veceivo a 
largci share of the support which is now imw illingly ac¬ 
corded to Mr. DisiiAET.T. If the prevailing opinion is Coii- 
.servativo, it is also Liberal, and it only inclines to the party 
now in olHeo as the alkTuativc of the Knpremaey of an 
extreme factimi. In his unseasonable letter to the unsuc¬ 
cessful enudidat.o for Wenlock Mr. Gladstone expounded 
w'ith Huflicient accuracy the truo creed of a Liberal party 
which would both correct abuses and respect exfsiting iu.sli- 
tntions. He would bo more fully trusted if he were not 
'claitned as a leader by those who w^ould spare no (>risHng 
institntiou. It is trne that be has not yet declared his 
conversion to revolutionary theories, but there can bo no 
doubt that tho violent faction have plausible gi’ounds for a 
confidence which is founded, not on his professions, but on 
his temperament and on his recent history. Ohl-fashioncd 
Liberals, on the other hand, hope to exorcise a certain con¬ 
trol over the leader of a party which can only bo saved from 
disruption by prudence and moderation. If Mr. Glad¬ 
stone were to retire from tho House of Commons, or from 
hi.s responsible position as leader, the Radicals would pro¬ 
vide for themselves a successor more easily than the 
represontatives of the former Whigs. In the meantime 
allies who are in principle irreconcilably hostile to one 
another have sufficient reasons for loyalty to the only leader 
who may perhaps prolong for a time their * artificial 
union. 


XHE TEOSPECTS OF B0NAPARTI3:M. 

T he change triiioh has como over tho prospects of the 
Imperialist party is tho most striking feature in 
Prendh pelitios. St is all the more striking because scarcely 
any part of it is attributable to the action of the Im- I 
MrialifttB thcisisrivoB. The stars in their oourso have 
fbugbb for DonApartimn. The mistakes of its enemies and 
^ the progress of events birve alike hdped it. And now the 
difficulties wbidh beset the estabHehment of the Republic 
are leading men to Bsk whether, after aill.tbe restoratiun 
of the Empite would sot be ibe best Iking that oould 
happen jwhether^to to not xmirete gam aad less to lose | 
by 4tis edttlonkent ton jby any other; vtotiier the Bmpiro, 
under the new conditions uudea* which it would bo tried, 
does not promise to seonre to >ess«iitittl8 of good goverphv 


mont with less risk of failure than tho Republic; whether, 
in short, wise and patriotic Frenchmen ought not to ally 
themselves with to Bonapartiste in tho hope of guiding 
and purifying them, instead of, as hitherto, offering an op¬ 
position which has its origin in nothing better than'pre¬ 
judice—^prejudice no doubt founded ok experience, but 
which fails to make due allowance for the qnalificatums 
which experience needs when it comes to bo applied to tho 
future. The main consideiulion on which this reasoning 
rests is tho absence of any neocssary connexion between 
Imperialism and tliat band of adventurers who founded and 
worked the Second Fimpire. It is admitted that if the Court 
of Napoleon iV. wore to be a' more reproduction of his 
father’s, an Imi>erialiRt restoration would not count among 
the alternatives between which good men have to make 
their choice. But iho servicc.s of tho men who constituted 
and gave character to tho Court of NAr(JLr.ON III. will not, 

I it is said, be indispensable, or even helpful, to his euccesyor. 

! Napoleon IV. will bo able to choose his supporters fi-om 
among lionest men, and when he is scon to do so, many of 
tho stern politicians who now suspect iho ImpiTial system 
will bo willing to take part in working it. They will bo 
tho more dispowd to do this because the special danger of 
Bonapurtisui is loss formidable than tho sjiecial danger of 
Republicanism. Tho Empire may bo corrupt, bat tbe liepiib- 
lic is very likely to lead to anarchy, anti corrujition is at all 
events ziiorci easily controlled than anarchy. If the Empire 
can bn kept decently pui'O—and M'ith iho adventurers 
weeded out there is no reason why this should not Ix) 
managed—it will secure order better than the ib^fmblie, 
and it will give Frenclimen os much liberty a.s thoy caio to 
have. In fact, it will be very like a superior edition of tho 
Sepleunate—the Septennate, that is, organized and made 
pei'petnal, and having a Napoleon instead of a MacMaiuin' 

• at its head. In this last comparison, it is said, lies another 
reason wliy moderate and reasonable i’’rcnchmou are lil.e-ly 
to favour tho Empire. Tho present Govcrnniont, with sill 
its faults, has kept things going with fair success, and if it 
coiitililies tc^ do this for six years more, the country will 
have got so well used to personal government tliat tho 
accession of a Bonapaui'e will Boein tho most natural thing 
to follow. 

With tho assumption which undorlles Ibis reasoning wc 
ontii'ely agree. Forms of government arc things indif¬ 
ferent, provided that the substance of good govoinmont is 
assured. France may be free, tranquil, and prosperous 
alike under an Empire, a Republic, or a Constitutionu] 
Monarchy. The qneation lit any given moment is under 
wliicli form, all things considered, sho is most likely to 
enjoy these advantages. Tho great fault of French iJoli- 
tieiaiis has been their iunhility to believe this. They have 
wished for tho right things, but they Lave refused to 
believe that they could attain thorn except in one particular 
way. The moderate Republican and the Orle.aui.<t have 
had their separate formulas, and they have clung to them, 
not becauso they stand for clilTeront ideas, but becanee each 
has rofuBed to see that tho other's fonniila and his own can 
stand for the same ideas. Now any change of govoniinont 
is open to the objection that it tends to perpotnate this ox- 
el nsiveness. Franco is in name a Republic. If .she once 
more becomes an Empire, this will he a fresh declaration 
that tlicTo is 801110 occult connexion hetweon tlio Kiupiro 
and good government. Suoh tm announcement will 
at once sot tho Hepiihlic.ans to .work to prove that 
there is somo occult incompatibility between the Em¬ 
pire and good government. Consequently tho parties 
opposed to tho Government, instead of ooasidering how 
thoy can modify its policy and use iho power it poi8e»so.4 
for the promotion of their own views, will go on sclieraing 
how' to supplant one Governmimt by another. Tho change 
to which they look forward will still bo a revolution. This 
reflection may well make prudent Frenchmen hesitate be¬ 
fore tlioy quarrel with the 'existing Govorninent, whatever 
faults toy may see in it. 

Again, ft is conceded that, if tbe Empiro is to be set up 
a^in to any good purpose, it must be by to co-operation 
of a class of politicians who were not formerly friendly to 
it. Its original promoters liaving been got rid of, its affairs 
will bo managed by a i-eapcotablo set of directors. Hut 
why should these direotors associate themselves with the 
Empiro rather than with to competing OompaDy ? Tlicy 
have the game so far in tbeir hani^ tot neither riv^ can 
obtain lasting power except by their aid. This indeed is 
tho one feato^ in which present cemdition of Franco is 
superior io her CQM&tion at'fosj tomor time. The mode- 
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rate party, by whatever name it ia called, has a 
better knowledge of its own power. Tt will be said 
that the jEact that it is the moderate party must 
necessarily indispose it to a form of government 
which, as has been admitted, may lead to anarchy. 
But the factions which threaten the Republic with anarchy 
will not be swept out of existence by the re-cstabliahment 
of the Empire. They will still exist ns an element of 
danger in the French political system, and their enthusiasm 
will bo only increased by the renewed neco.saity of stifling 
all exprea.sion of it. Republican fanaticism under a strong 
Republic is like an explosion in the open air. Ropiiblioiiii 
fanaticism under any other form of government is like an 
explosion under cover. The force wliicli may bn harm¬ 
lessly scattered in the one case is compressed and made 
destructive in the other. Some at least of tins faiiaticisTii 
has more to do with names than witli things. There are 
many Republicans probably who -would uevcj’ rpiitc lay 
aside the cnns[)irator'a cloak under an i'imjiirc, but would ho 
perfectly content provided that the form of the [(lovern- 
incnt were Repnblicari. Of coni'so this wohsliip of particular 
phrases is a [)olitical error. Bui what t’reucli politiciaus 
have to consider is, how this political error may be best 
deprived of its sting. To take a single instanco ; there can 
be no cpiostion that !M. OaiMUKIj a has of Inlc exorcised very 
great influence over the extreme Ropublicaiis in the dircc. 
tion of solf-restmint; and his youth, character, aTid anfe- 
cedents make it probable that, under any cir<'um.slanees, he 
will contiline to be a powerful factor in I'h’cnch politics. 
But there will bo an immense diflerence between his posi¬ 
tion under a Republic and under fin Empire. In tlie hitter 
case his occupation will be gone. Tie cannot play fmy 
conspleuoiia [)art without eillior defying the ehtablishod 
order of things or Jibandoning all the convictions with 
which liis name is associated. In other words, his choice 
will lie hetween making himself an instrumeut of dissen¬ 
sion, and conseipienlly of -weakni'ss, and losing fill ])ower 
over his followers. ITo must be eitlier !i d.iugerous agitfiior 
or a dcsiused renegade. 

There is another consideration wliiei;. ibough it vests at 
present upon no trustw'orthy data, ought still not to bi‘ | 
altogether disregarded. It is assumed, and very po^sd>ly 
cornuMly assumed, thiit tlu're will bo nothing to prevent 
Nai’Oli'.on 1Y. from ]flaying the part of a (piiet and re¬ 
spectable sovereign of a fairly constitutional type. If so, 
ho will eertainl}' have iniiuy adventage.s over any other 
rnJcT who is likely to bo set up in France. IIis name W'ill 
bo popular with the army and Avitli a large si'ction of tlie 
])oas:intry ; and the very greatness of his father’s reverse 
-will invest his sou with a romantic interest that is not to 
be (lespised even in polities. But hcreditaj-y character 
will sometimes override all tho wnriniigs of prnilonce, find 
it ia yet to be seen whether NAroT.KON IV. will be so little 
of a BoNArARTii as to rest satislicd with the useful 
but humdrum psirt which this CMlcnlatlon of the 
future assigns to him. If his father could liave 
been Unis commonphiec in his aspirations, he might have 
died in the purple. But Napoleon III. seems to liavc had 
a genuine disbelief in Parliiirnontfiry government and con- 
fititntioiial forms which made it impossible for him to 
work by them so long ns ho saw a ebaneo of Avoiking by 
any other means. He was as little fitted for tlic post of 
constitutional King as ^Ir. Carlyle would he for the post 
of constitutional Minister. This unfitness may not have 
descended to his son. But the Bona partes arc not an 
ordinary family, and speculations W'hich assume that in the 
next generation they are to become so may after all bo 
falsified by the event. 


THE REFORM CONFERENCE. 

LITTLE knot of agitators has lately held a little 
Reform Conference with the result, if not for the 
purpose, of showing how little interest is at prpsent taken 
in schemes for remodelling the Constitution. I’hc com¬ 
monplaces of electoral reform are too hackneyed to admit 
of any show of novelty, and the only curiosity which is 
aroused by notices of reform meetings rclatc.s to the 
names of the promoters, and not to their arguments. 
Of tho late meeting at the Freemasons’ Hall it is enough 
to say that it was assembled at the invitation, and was 
to have been held under the presidency, of Mr. Beal. 
That indefatigable patriot has not enough to do in 
creating a new Monicipality in Loudon and in pro¬ 


pounding to tho Board of Tmde the princijiles on which 
gas is to be supplied. In concert with Captain Maxse and 
a few other zealous democrats Mr. Beal has found time to 
conduct an agibition for Parliamentary Reform through all 
its conventional stages. In such cases the first step is for the 
managers of the movement to call themselves a preliminary 
meeting, at which, after laying down certain propositions, 
they appoint themselves a Committee to draw up a Report, 
which is, like a House of Commons Address, an echo of tlj«, 
original programme. On his third or fourth appearance 
the principal promoter takes the chair in an assemblage 
which is in all cases composed of tho same oleraents. 

At a second or afternoon meeting it is customarj', 
if possible, to procure tho attendance of some mem- 
lx!r of Parliament, and on the late occasion Mr. Brogden 
accepted the inviiaiion of Mr. Beal. Mr. Howell 
and Mr. Odger were of course not absent from a 
democratic gathering; and no celebration of tho kind is 
thought saiislactory without the aiferidance of Mr. Arch. 

11 is not the fiiiilt of speakers on such occasions that they 
lake foi- grunted tho only propo.siiion which is seriously iu 
dispute. Tlie figures which they glibly manipulate clearly 
prove that eleetoral representation is not at present equally 
distributed. So many small boroughs return so many 
members, while liiverponl and Manelie.stor and Birming- 
bara, with a population many times larger, only return 
many more. From time to time a careless speaker or 
journalist of another order has described tho existing 
ineqimliti(\s as anomalies, and the assembled reformei’s 
eagerly quote his admission. If, in truth, it is desirable 
that tho numcrieal majority of tho population should exer¬ 
cise absolute power, the English Constitution, W'ith all its 
recent democratic modifications, is wholly indefonsible. 
Mr. Bkal’.s figures are ])robably accurate, and the main 
objeol ion ti> t bo adoption of his doctrines is not that sym¬ 
metry lia.s been alreiuly atUiiued, but tbni the exclusion 
from political ])o\V(;i* of tho n])])Cr ami middle classes would 
probably not (‘ondmuj to good govornmont. Tho Electoral 
Reform Association, having inlbi-mally appealed to public 
opinion, finds tbal, its stvJMigtb is represented by an active 
local politiciu.M, by iv\(> oi' tbreo obscure* members of Parlia¬ 
ment, and by the extreme revolutionists who, like 
Odgeu, would < (ju;ilizt! propcily as well as dc'clurat dis¬ 
tricts. Tlic rc.yt of the community is either opposed or 
indifferent to the j)roposed ehaiiges. 

The petty club which under many names onqdoyfl itself 
in the business of agitation is itself divided on questions of 
ex})edien(’y, if not of principle. The gentleman from 
Birmingham who acted as Mr. Beal’s substitute took credit 
in bis opening address for tho moderation of liis proposals, 
Avliilo ho at tho same time ap]/oalcd to the sym pal hies ol 
his audiene(3 by hint ing that he would not be satisfied with 
ihe concession of his immediate demands. Parliament and 
tho country are gravely asked to make comparatively 
moderate concessions lo demagogues who confidentially in- 
form their followers that, having oiieo obtained uniform 
sufl’rago and equal electoral districts, they will have wo 
difficulty in enforcing the remainder of their claims. It is 
impossible to deny that they are logically in the right, but 
for I'betorieal or persiiasivo purposes it might bo more 
judicious to practise a politic reserve. It is precisely on 
tho ground that equal electoral districts would paralyse re¬ 
sisting forces that prudent and moderate politicians closr* 
their ears to Mr, Beal’s seductive and plausible statistics. 
In the particular instance, the modcu'ation of tho managers 
of the' Coufcrenco must have been assumed, not for 
tho purpose of securing unanimity among tho audicuce, 
but of quieting tho imaginary alarms of an iudiflbrent 
community. Captain Maxse and Mr. Odger are ns far 
advanced in democratic coiivictions as Mr. Beal or Mr. 
WiaoiiT; and the meeting in general sympathized only 
with extreme opinions. Amendments to the principal 
resolutions were moved and carried, and Mr. Beal 
and his Committee seem to have unnecessarily exposed 
themsolvos to a series of rebuffs. Their next morti¬ 
fying defeat was inflictAKl by Miss Lydia Beoker and 
some other spirited ladies. Although the Chairman ruled 
that a motion in favour of female suffrage was foreign to;A 
the objects of the meeting, Miss Becker and her gnllanr \ 
associates successfully insisted on a share in tho proposed 
dilution of tho sufiiugo. Whateveyr may be thought of 
the so-called rights of women in general, it would bo 
difficult to resist their claims on the principles of tho 
Electoral Reform Association. When it is once assumed 
that tho right of voting is a personal privilege, and 
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tliat any considoratioa of the purposes to which it 
may he applied ought not to affect constitutional legis¬ 
lation, it follows that no incapacity ought ^ exclude 
■women from the franchise. In spite of tho efforts of the 
managing Committee, the Association resolved that Mr. 
Forsyth should bo asked, in common with Mr. Trkvej.van 
and Sir C. Dilkb, to contribute his share to the deteriora¬ 
tion of the electoral body. The power of Parliament and 
Oi the constituencies has boon so firmly established during 
the long prevalence of a rostrictod suffrage, that democmtic 
reformers have hitlieido not foreseen the danger of trans¬ 
ferring tho centre of political gravity to some other kind of 
authority. In many parts of the Continent, including llio 
German Empire, universal suffrage is found consistent wibh 
nearly absolulo monarchy. 

Pgliticians of higher rank than Mr. Bi^al may per¬ 
haps learn from the failure of his agitation that they liave 
been tempted to bid for popularity too ha.siily, and in a 
wrong direction. With tho exception of a sensiblo speech 
by Captain Maxsk ugainst tho rights of women, tho most 
plausible arguments used at tho meeting consisted of re¬ 
ferences to spcoohos by Mr. Diseav.li and Mr. Gladslonk. 
Flcsli and blood are not admitted to the polling-booths in 
equal pro})pi'tions; and Mr. Trevet.yan’s Bill for household 
suffrage iu (rouni ies would effect only a part of the ohjcc.ts 
of which Mr. Gladstone Ims from time to time a^iprovcd. 
The countcuanco which Mr. Disraeli has given to the 
Reform agitation is probably to b(5 explained by the apparent 
and temporary success of liis last cxpcriimmi of the sanu^ 
kind. In the debate on Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill Mr. 
Disraeli confined himself with ost-entaiious reserve 
to collateral or incidental objections to th(» immediato 
concession of household suffrage iu eouutics. It is 
not certain whether ho ivns at the time preparing tho 
way for a futuro change of policy, or only coviriiig his 
retreat I'rom a position whicli ho had impi Milcnlly occupied. 
HLs appeal to tlio regard of tho small horonghs jbr titoir 
own political privileges will not .bo forgotten by those con¬ 
cerned j and since tho close of tho Ses.sioTi the Govern¬ 
ment has received notice that the farmer.^ arc not pirpared 
to acquiesce without re.sistanoo iu virtual disi ranchisc- 
lucnt. 'J’vvo months ago tho officud managers of elections 
imprudctdly adopted a candidate fur Cambridgeshire who 
may probably have deserved tho confidence of the Govern¬ 
ment. The tenant farmers had already elected Mr. Rodwell, 
because in the noighbouriiig county of Suffolk ho luid 
taken a leading part in resisting tho dichition of the 
Jjabourers’ Union. If Mr. Disraeli should at any tinio 
attempt to carry Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill, he will 
encounter uncompromising rcsisianco in Cambridgeshire, 
and probably in other counties. I’lie ends for which 
Mr. Arch and his adherents would use political power are 
fully understood by tho objects of their hostility. 

Tho noblemen and gentlemen who have followed Mr. Beal 
in tho promotion of the London Municipal Government Bill 
will perhaps begin to doubt tho wisdom of their conduct 
when they learn that their leader is the political ally of Mr. 
OiiGER and Mr. Dowell. The modest proposal of handing 
over tho corporate property to tho outlying districts of tho 
metropolis is perfectly consistorit with tho principles of tho 
chief members of the Electoral Heform A.ssociation. If the 
precedent of seizing corporate estates were onco established 
by Parliament, a heavy blow would have been struck against 
tho security of private property. Some enthusiastic democrats 
may perhaps hope that n municipal government elected by 
household or universal suftrago would, like tho Commune 
of Paris, sometimes protect and sometimes overawe a 
House of Commons which would derive its commission 
from a similar constituency. Thus far Mr. Beal has suc¬ 
ceeded better as a corporation reformer than as a political 
agitator. No Conservative peers attended his mooting at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, nor would Lord Elcho bo iiichncd 
to jntroduco a Bill for the establishment of equal electoral 
districts. The very newspapers which welcomed tho pro¬ 
ject of tho Municipal Bill with inconsiderate applause 
scarcely allow one or two columns in the dead season of 
year to tho report of the proceedings of tho Electoral 
l^sociation. 


THE POPULATION OP FRANCE. 

T he volumes of elaborate statistics oh Franco as com¬ 
pared with other countries which M. Block haa 
recently published, give, among other things,- some very 
Curious information on the population of France. The 


wealth which France has recently been discovered to 
possess has taken many persons by surprise. There must 
nave been a vast amount .of wealth aocumulated, by 
Frouchmen of all ranks to enable them to collect in two or 
three years so many millions sterling for investment iu 
tlieir new Rontes; and that the vast proportion of those now 
Routes is held in Franco is modo obvious by tho very small 
amount of coupons for which France has now to make 
provision in foreign countries. When tho issue wa.s first 
made by M. Tuier.'J, it was largely by foreigners, and par- 
ticiilarly by Englishmen and Germans, that the loan was 
taken. But gradually tho French have bought their own 
stocks, ami now tho proportion of tho French debt which 
is held out of Franco is very inconsiderable. AVhat 
is interestiDg to notice is that tho wealth and the accumu¬ 
lation of W(‘alth which theso facU indicate are tho 
acquisitions of a population which, if not stationary, in- 
Croasc.s very slowly indeed. M. Block is proud of thivs, and 
sees in it a proof of tho enlightenment imd good sense ot 
the nation to which he belongs. Political economists for 
ii long time tauglit the doctrine that tho road to prosperity 
Avas to ktiep tho population within the limits of comfort¬ 
able) .subsistence. M. Bl(x;k says that what Maltuus 
prc.acliod tho French have praoti.scd. But he says thtai tho 
process is not duo to a sudden and violent conquest 
of human nature, but simply to tho gradual per¬ 
ception of wljat is fitting and necessary, which goes 
with incrca.siMg civilization and iutelligcncc. Over- 
population is, according to this view, only posaible 
Avbcro the people are degraded, ignorant, and without 
hope or ambition. Civilized peoplo will be guided in 
tho mattor by tlio nio.st obvious attention to what their 
own interests demand. In Enghiud a dillercut mode of 
looking at things jirovails. The population of England has 
doubled within a period in which the population of Franco 
has remained almost stationary, and with this rapidly in- 
cn'iising population wo associate many things wliicli we 
prize highly- „>ur very great Avealth, our colonial Empire, 
our habit.s of inclopeudciico, our love marriages, our trust 
that the crumbs A\-ill be provided for the sparrows. If wo 
were to argue lor ever, Englishineu Avould rest j)crsuad(:d 
that their way is best, and Frenchmen would rest persuaded 
that tlieiv w.ay is l)rst, and it is no use to argue under such' 
cireurristaures. What is Avorth noticing is that the French 
have uiicoij.seiously w'nlkcd iu tho paths of Malihu.sian 
pliilo.sophy, and tliey have reaped tho reward which the 
prophete of jAolitical economy assured them would bo Iheira, 
They haA^o got AA'oaltli ,* their wealth is diffused through 
their population; and their Avcalth is at once the conse- 
(pienco and the cau.se of tho .spread through tho country of 
thrifty, iudustri()u.s, and sober habits. 

Since i8oi a coiisu.s has been taken of tho population of 
Franco every five years. In i8oi the population was 
27,000,000, and in 1806 it Avas 29,000,000 ; but tho census 
in its early days Avas kiken so imperfectly that tlio proba¬ 
bility is, not tliat the population had augmented by 
2,000,000 during the Avars of Natoleon, but that the 
second census was more accurate than the first. In 1821 
tho 29,000,000 of 1806 had only become 30,000,000, and at 
that date tho population of England and Wulc.s Avas only 
12,000,000. In 1871 the 30,000,000 of Franco had become 
36,000,000, while tlio 12,000,000 of England had become 
22,000,000. To tho 36,000,000 of France wo have, in 
order to estimate tho growth of the population, to add 
2,000,000 for the lost pvoAiuce.s of Alsace and Ijorrainc, 
and then we must deduct 700,000 for the annexed pro¬ 
vinces of Savoy and Nice. Tho real increase of the French 
population Avas therefore in fifty years 7,300,000. This is 
a A'cry inconsiderablo proportional increase as compared with 
that of England. The French gain is almost exactly 
one-fourth additional, or 25 per cent.; tho English gain is 
five-sixths or 80 per cent. Still seven millions incrotuso is 
in itself not an insignificant one; but tho curious fact 
revealed by M. BiiOCK’s statistics is that tho augmentation, 
such as it was, arose, not from any increase in tho number 
of births, but from tbo fact that those born live longer. The 
number of births in France has remained almost stationary 
for seventy years. In 1806 the number was 916,000, In 1870 
it was 943,000. This shows that, as time has gone on and 
the habits of the people have become more formed, or, in 
the language of M. Block, as enlightenment has iuci’casod, 
there are fewer births in proportion to the population. It 
also shows that the average duration of life has increased, 
inore people being alive at the later date, with only tho 
same numper of lilies to replace them. If people live longer, 
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tbia, osM. Block jii8tl7a.vgaQ8, shows that the conditionsof life 
are more favourable. There is more comfort, better nourish- 
xaept, risks in daueGrous ocenpaiious ai’c bettor gpiarded 
against, medical skill mitigatestbo ravages of disease. France 
is tbns proved to be better ofF indirectly, just as the produc¬ 
tion of so much money to take up the new loans proves the 
Satno thing directly, And the same result is arrived at in 
anoilior way still more indirect. at lire in France, as all 
over t)ie >vorJd, gives the struggling race of man a slight— 
it is blit a very slight—lift, by ordering that the proportion 
of men boini shall bo greater than that of women, wliieh, as 
men aro used up faatcr under the pressure of life tlian 
women, is a triUing gain to start with. In Frauce, how¬ 
ever, as in almost every other country, there are at any one , 
moTuont more women alive than men, because the 
of life more than countorbalancc-s the snpcrioi’iiy in iminber 
of nrialo births. But whut delights M. JJjociv is that hi.s 
tables show that tbo numbers of the men ami the women 
fdivo in Franco at any one moment ti'nd to become more 
and more equal. In i8oi ibei'o were 48 and a Iraetioii men 
to ovci y 51 and a fraction w^omcn in France, whereas in 
1871 tlicro was almost the same ligure on o.'mh side of the 
account. Thore were 49 81 men as agiunst 50'19 women. 
This rc,siili can ordy bo attnbuted to one cause, and that is 
that the pressure or life is nut so great on men as it used 
to be. Moij livo longer bcciiuso they iiro not so soon killed 
otf ])y dimgcrous occupations, disease, and naiit. Tlivir 
nuniiiers accordingly como nearer to tho.se of women, ami 
thus the general couditiou of tho country is again iu this 
way shown to bo continually more nourishing. 

Tlicsc statistics suggest v;hat, trom the ladies’ point of 
view, may be termed a pleasing picture of tl\o future of 
humanity. "We have often heard of latu years in England 
feininijie lamentations over tho existence of what was sii])- 
po'^ed to ho in tho nature of tilings an excess of women 
who on 11'^ hypothesis could be married, as thovo were not 
the men at command to marry them. What, it has been 
piteouhly asked, is to become of tliis unhappy residmnu‘f 
and it was answered that they sliouli mibly front tlicir 
fate, ami, by aoipiivirig early habits of indnslry, li\ i n in 
gain their own bread, and so bo indejiendent of the short- 
eoniing sox. But M. Block comes to llio rescue, and 
shn^^s that something much more delightful than tliis 
ii j^ca-sdile—namely, that by extending eivilizalion, by 
inspiring prudence and sobriety, by in.sisting on pre- 
ca util ms In dangerous trades, and by avoiding wars, a 
larger numhor of men may be k< pt alive, tho sexes 
balanced, the melancholy residuum ohmiTjaled, and a 
tUcoreiieal husband found for every one. E'-eii as tJiings 
are, it may be observed that more women aro niarricd tlian 
men, bn* the French tables show that every one in six of 
the men wlio marry once marries twice, wliile only one in 
twelve of -ivouK'n forma a second murringe. Nor is it true 
that the example of Franco must be taken to show tbut 
thi‘ .secret of French prosperity lies in any disinclin.atioii to 
Tn.'UTi.ig’c, or iu not marrying. On the contrary, the Freneli 
do marry very generally iucleiid. Of Erenetmien belwei'n 
the ages of thirty-dvo and forty 80 per cent, arc 
married; and as to disinclination to marriage, M. Block 
fcicorii.s tho imputation. Ho goc.s into caleulation.s 
on the subject which are not, indeed, fortiliod by 
.any actual statistics, for that was from tho nature 
of tho ease imjiossiblc, but whioli at least show the habitual 
thoughts and beliefs of an intelligent Froncliman wljo is 
familiar with computations of tho kind. M. Bi.oii: esti¬ 
mates that if a Imndred Frenchmen wore taken, unmarried, 
but of an age to marry, about 40 per cent, would be 
found to be prevented by ill health or some similar obstacle 
from marrying; one, or at moat two, would not wish to 
bo married if they could; and all the rest would bo 
longing to be married of they could afford it. This is a 
most romantic picture of a hundred Frenchmen, and all 
that can be said of it is that, if it is true, the most de¬ 
termined lady could not find a word to say against Franco 
on this score. What then is tho secret of French pros¬ 
perity ? It is, according to M. Block, merely that French 
])eople aro sensible enough to Wait. They marry, but 
they do not many early. I'hey do not think much of 
the romance of young lovers. They regard marriago as 
a pleasant arrangement to oujoy which they must wait 
and work. Theaverago nge at which Frenchmen many 
is thirty-one in Paxis and wirl^y in the rest of Franoe. Tilm 
average ago at which Frenchwomen marry is twenty-six 
in Paris and tWenty.five in the rest of France. Thesaages 
indicate that mamage is deferred to a date declde% later 


than is customary in Fngland, and the result is that married 
couples are in Franco more assurod of what answers to the 
French standard of comfort. It is not, wo may repeat, a 
question of imitating the French, for nations cannot easily 
imitate one another; but it explains much about France, 
with its hidden wealth and recuperative powers, which 
might not otlu'rwise bo understood, when these statistics 
have led us to seo that the primary basis of this prosperity 
i.s that the average of the women in Franco arc willing or 
arc forced iu wait till they aro Iwonty-five to bo manied. 


THE IIAIJ.WAY AVAE. 

I T was of course forescoa that, if the Midland Company 
persisted in ciiiTying out the cliangos which had been 
announced in the working of its passenger tiuffic, other 
Cumpunios would bo compelled either to follow its example 
or to devise some other means of meeting tho threatened 
competition. Aud this is what has now occurred. On 
Tut.sday tlie pobby of tho Directors of the Midland was 
formally approved by a large majority of shareholders, and 
ni'xt day ibo rcpreaonlative.s of the London and North- 
AVestern, Great Northern, North-Eastern, Laricasliiri' and 
Yorksl}ire, Great AYestern, and Manc.hc.stcr, Shclfirid, 
and Ijiiicolnshiro CoinpanieH had a meeting, at which 
tlIoy rt'Ridecd to reeomniewd their Board.s to follow 
any ri'diicliou of prices made by the Midland Com¬ 
pany an}^\\bere, to eouiinuo serond-class carriages 
at redimi'd I'are.s, and generally to co-operate in 
tbe interests of railway property. It i-emains to be 

seen whether tliis course will bo adopted by (be various 
Boards, and sanctioned by the fihareholder.s; but in the 
moanliimiil i.s not .surprising that the propped of biiter, 
lelentluss, and jnv'bably iMiinouH, competition wliicli is thus 
opened up should inspire the holders of lailwny [iriqv'tly 
with very uncuinfortablo apprehens ons. AVhar.nw might 
be the nltiiuate result of such a struggle, it must in tho 
first instance inevitably involve h(‘;wy sacrifiet's and some 
very serious risks. It would be a mistake to supjio.se 
that the vote of the IMldhind meeting im])lies St rlous 
a[)pruval (if the resolution of tlio Board, 1(. is ohvioas 
that in such a case the sharehold(‘r.s aro neces.sunly very 
much in the hands of tho Directors. Tlun; niay have 
their own views sis to what ought to bo done, butih^y Ikii-c 
to count the cost (jf enforcing them, and it is only iiatur;d 
that th('y should jirefer to run Ibo risk oven of a dsvugt'rous 
experiment rutlier than create a '’evolution jit ihe Ih'sird. 
It is piM-hiips unnoocfisary ti? sjieculnto on tins p)’obal>lo 
results of changes which will iinmediatc^ly bo tested bj' 
sictnal experieiu’e; but the manner in wbi(ih, as it now 
appears, the Dirocl-ors plunged into their mwv policy is 
eertaijily by no moans hopeful. Tho Chairman ni his 
Circular indignantly repudiated the suggestion that it, had 
boon bustily mloptod; but it is now explained that, in point 
of fact, tho plan had long ago been before the Board, and 
had been riqiealedly rejected, until at last it was adopted 
“ somewliat suddenly.” Before the Directors left fclie room 
their decision was iu typo, and it was inartantly published. 
Thu refusal to postpone tho pi-opo-sed changes until tiio 
other Railway Companies had had time to consider them 
and to SCO whether some uniform system could not bo ar¬ 
ranged also points in the same diroctL(Mi. This nervous 
precipitancy Ji.s an unmistakable symptom which speaks for 
• itself. Evei^hody knows the state of mind in which 
people who have for a long period cousistontly distrastod a 
particular project suddenly adopt it, and ihaston to pledge 
themselves to it on the instant, lest cooler considcmticm 
should again revive their doubts. People who aite lirin in 
■their oonclustous aro not afraid of reoemsidbratian and dis¬ 
cussion. 

There is perhaj^s no mood iu whicli more ifatid arnirs ata 
committed than that in which tbero is a dispositiem to 
ossuTfte that somothisg imist be dono^* without rofbrensoe 
to whether the something is really a wise thiog in itself. 
It seems that the Midland Board has long been mssatisdod 
witli the position of its system. It ori^nally furmod 
of tho route from Loudon to Leeds, York, and ’Scoiiiriy^ 
via Rugby an(l Normanton, and it has never recovered 
from its disoomfituro when a more direct and convenient 
route was opened. It was hoped that the Settle a^d 
Carlisle extenrioa wovld make the Midland a ceoxipiletD 
system, mdepeudsnii of its aeighbours; but the m«ro 
making of a new line is net It anost bo pushed 

and advertised; somellinig mnet be ^ne te oaJil attention to 
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it and fco. tempt traffic to come that way. TJie reforcnoo in the 
Chainzian’s Ciroiilar to the onltivation of coiunxeroial traffic 
is now made clear. Mr. Babb stated on Tuesday that the 
adhesion of that ** important class of the community,” 
commercial travellers, Imd been socarod. It had b^n 
ascertained that, if those gentlemen were allowed to rido 
first class, they “ would exercise considerable influence as 
“io the way in which the goods they sold should be sc.nt 

to their destination,” that is to say, they would taho caro 
to send all they could by the Midland. It must be ad¬ 
mitted that this is a grout lift for the bagmen, who nro 
thns elevated into a sort of balance of power in the 
railway system. It is miueccasary to su])jjosc that the 
Midland Directors have really been fnoli.sh enough to 
bo influenced by expectations of this kind, hut the fact 
that they should be put forward for fhe enoonragr*- 
ment of sharoholdors would seem imUcato at least 
a significant deficiency in more solid fiignment. It is 
characteristic of the spirit in which the ^Midland I)ii*octors 
have acted throughout the whole of this business that tliey 
should have refused to con.sult with the other Com[«niies 
as to tho l)cst course to ho fidoptcd. It is naturally t he duly 
of the Midland to consider its own interests bcfori' tho.so of 
other people, but it is absurd to suppose that it would have 
been in danger of being persuaded to sacrifice Itself for tho 
benefit of the Loudon and North-AVosteni or the f.lroat 
Northern, or that any number of Companies in combina¬ 
tion could compel it to adopt a particular system of working 
against its will. If the Midland had agiv'cd to a C(;n- 
feroneo, it would still liiive been perfectly fno either 
to hold to its own policy or to join iu the r^jsolntions 
which might be passed; but it would have had tho advan¬ 
tage of hearing all that could lie said on tho subject, and of 
considering whether tho objects which it has iu vio^Y conhl 
not be atbiinod by some plan which might bo generally 
adopt^id. All sorts of subjects I'clating to miiway manage¬ 
ment are constantly brought under discussion in this way ; 
and it is childish-to describe a familiar and useful practice 
as “ submitting tlie policy of a Company to tho detenuina- 
“ tion of its 7 ’ivalB.” 

It is possible that tho disastrous wni'fju’o which ia a])pa- 
ivntly impending may bo averted; but it must be admitted 
tliat tho ob.stinHto perversity of the Midland Com|)any in 
refusing to agree either to discussion or delay is necessarily 
extremely omharrassing to other Companies. It may bo 
dmibtod whetlier in tho long run the Midland Company 
will really increase il.s revenues by the changes which it is 
going to nutke; but it is probable that in tho outset it will 
at least augment what will then bo its first-class Irafllc; and 
in that respect Companies which continued to adhere 
to tho old tariff would be placed at a disadvantage. If, 
liowever, the other Companies, as is proposed, mluco 
both their first and second class fares, they will give all who 
care to ride first class accommodation equal to that of tho 
Midland, while a great many third-class passengers will 
bo tempted to avail themselves of tho cheapened second elass. 
It must bo remembered that tho recent extension of facilities 
for thiiti-olass traffic has affbeted all railways more or leas. 
The second class has, as it were, had the bottom knocked 
out of it, and tho traffic has dropped into tho class below. 
Tho natural way to recover this traffic would seem to be, 
not to abolish the second class, but to make it more tempting 
by a reduction of faros, the existing tariff* being altogether 
excessive in proportion to the very meagre difference in ac¬ 
commodation between second and third class carriages. Them 
arc a great many people who either cannot afford, or do 
not tliink it woi’th while, to pay the present high second- 
class fare, bnt who would glaxily pay something over tho 
third-class faro for the sake of avoiding the roughest kind 
of company; and we should imagine that it would pay very 
well to cultivate this class. Under the Midland scheme, 
these people will be left m thethird clase, and the extra fares 
which ihight otherwise be got out of them will bo lost, for 
they win certainly not go first class. It may bo said 
that the Companies which keep np throe cliiBBes will lose 
the advantages to be obtained; by the Midland in the way of 
A^^ter trains and reduced working exponaes; but these 
c^nomies are oT a somewhat dbubtftd kind. It will' 
always pay to mn welLfllled carriages. As to the first class, 
there is no resaon why other Companiea should not in 
some degree follow the example of toe-Midland in makfiig 
passengers understand that, ifthoy want to be sure of privacy 
or extta room, Uiey must expect to have to pay for it. 
The aWilion on the Midland of reduced fares’ for return' 
tickets neu^Hzos the boon conferred by the removalof re¬ 


strictions as to tho date of return; but much popularity 
would be secured by any Company which offered those 
advantages together. There are undoubtedly various 
changes which the Companies might make in order to at¬ 
tract pasaengera, and to place thenwelYes in a favourable 
position for competing with the new system of tho Mid¬ 
land ; but the teat of the soundness of all measurea of this 
kind should be, not whether they will hurt the Midland, 
but 7vhri her they will actually do good to the Conjjwnies by 
whom they are introduced. The bitter experience of the 
past should supply a suflicient warning against u war of 
re{‘kk‘ss retaliation and revenge. Some way miglit surely 
bo found of roastiiig the pig without burning the house. 


THE LONDON GAS QUESTION. 

TTIHE lett(T which Mr. Farreu has written in Sir C. 
X Adokhi.ey’s name to tho indefatigable Mr. Rbai/ will 
dist'ounigc tho promoters of tho Corporation and MeLro- 
politan Board Cas Bills. Mr. Beal himsolf had suggested, 
iu his iuterview with tho President of tho Buauu of Trade, 
that, it was not ndvisahle to revive competition, to break up 
llio streets for the introduction of double seta of mains and 
of dislribntijig a}»par.atn8, and, n.s he might Jiave added, to 
throw away liundrcd.s of thousands of pounds in pursuit of 
an object whieli is already attained. It was not to bo ex- 
jiee-ted that Mr. Bkal and his friends would vemonstmto 
against a violation of tho principles hitherto mloptod by 
Parliament, and a wanton destruction of tho property of 
the shareholdera. When ho remarked that the Uorpoi*a- 
tions would undersell tins Companies, or vicu rersu, he 
iiivolunlarily extenuated the injustice of the proposed 
nieasurc. Private traders arc entirely iiK-apiiUe of 
eoujpeling with public bodies, which can make good 
their trade losses by means of taxation. Sir C. Addekley 
is ecpially silent with Mr. Beal on the protection 
which i.s dm-'* to property acquired in reliance on the 
fuilh of Parliament. lie may ascertain, if ho inquires 
into the (piestion, tliat Parliamontary Committees have 
uniformly refused to sanction tho competition of eor- 
porato bodies with existing Companies for tlio supply of 
gas and water; but perhaps in his answer to the deputa- 
lion he may have intentionally confined himself tt> tbo 
task of staling the objections to Mr. Beal’s proposals. As 
Sir 0. Adderlet justly remarks, tbo history of past Icgis- 
lation is not favourable to any attempt on Ibe part of 
Government to enforre amaJgrunation as a step to further 
measure.s. [u substance the Board of Trade seems to agree 
with Mr. Beal in tbo questionable proposition that largo 
savings in the cost of supply and administration might be 
effected by tho reduction in tho number of Companies; but 
Sir 0 . Addekley and’ his advisers deserve credit for a 
desire to promote economy by enlisting tho interest of tho 
Companies iu the promotion of improvements. 

It is not improlmblo that, in the presence of a more 
formidablo agitation, the City of London and even the 
Metropolitan jloard of Works may reconsider their intention 
of attacking the Gas Companies. Tho owners of private 
and corporate property too often connive at isolated 
I attacks on the rights of their neighbours ; bnt when they 
are themselves simultaneously assailed, they may bo ex¬ 
pected lo feel a certain regard for vested iritei'csts. Wlicn 
the deputation for abolisliing the privileges of the City of 
London waited upon Mr. Cross, Mr, Qbkby Colb urged us 
one of the reasons for constitnting a metropolitan munici¬ 
pality tho advantage of obtaining gaS' at coat price. If an 
advo(.‘ato of tho Corporation had objected that one element 
of cost ought to bo tho purchase at a fiiir value of the pro¬ 
perty of the Companies, Mr. COLB mi^t have replied that 
the Citv itself had given notice of & Bill for tho establish¬ 
ment 01 a subsidized competition. The susceptibilities of 
tho Corporation may perhaps bo quickened by tboknowledgo 
that it has a common enemy with its own proposed viotiras 
in tho person of Mr. Bi&aii. The profossed hope that the 
Corporation would be, by Mr. Bsal'b blandishments, 

, tempted to commit suicide was probably from the first bub 
a diplomatic fiction. If any illorion prevailed on the sub* 
jeot, Lord Mayors, Aldermen, and IdVeryaicn have lost no 
. time in disabnaing the minds of their opponents. When 
Lord EtCBO brings forward' hie Bill for transforring the 
< corporate property to strangera; tlio= City of London will 
^ do well, inat^ of discuBsing the comparative utility of 
present system and tho proposed snbstitnte, to take its 
stand on tho simpfo ground of unquestioned posscssiou, 
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and to deny the expediency or justice in any oircumstances 
of compulsory expropriation. Mr. Beal and Mr. Cole 
may not inconsistently demand on behalf of their future 
municipality tho exclusive control of the gas and water supply 
of London. The Corporation will greatly weaken its own 
positioii if it is at tho same time defending itself and 
attacking Joint-Stock Companies. 

If tile gas consumers or their representatives satisfy 
themselves that unnecessary expenses arc at present in¬ 
curred bv tho Companies, they may reasonably insist on 
tho purcliaso of tho property. The consumers are the 
beneficial owners of surplus profits after the payment of 
limited diviilends ; and Sir C. AnuEaLEV is justified in liis 
belief Uiat tho Companies, having attained their maxinmm 
receipts, have no strong interest in the further iinpro\enK'Mt 
of the property. Tho simplest mode of esciiping from 
the consequences of fomor logislaiion would be to transfer 
the siipjrly of gas on equitable terms to some piiblie bt^ly. 
In the answer of the JhiEsiDENT of tho Boakd of 'rifAui: 
to the deputation a more complicated ]ilaii is rceommendctl. 

“ It dc,serves sorioiia coiisidoration wiicLhei*, tho terms of 
“ the ultimate purchase bring first determined, the Corn- 
“ paiii('.} .sijould not be allowed on complf to amalgamation 
“ to imT(Msn their dividend beyond tlie [Hoseiit liAcd limit 
“ in some li\ed proportion to any T-ediiction Uiey may tlius 
“ elTect in the price of gas.” If nil Hir C. Aiu>i;uT,m’a 
assumptions proved to be correct, much might bo said in 
favour ul' tho principle wliicli he adojits; but it is doubtful 
whetlnr any coii^ideralih; exiicnse would be saved by 
amalgaTuation, inasmindi as the productive resources of the 
larger Compauies are required for tlieir present use. Within 
a few yenrs tho Companies and their cu.stomors have 
suflered extroino inconvenience fi’om dela}s interposed by 
tho Lrgislaturo in the way of their providing additional 
premises and works. Vast sums have been siuee expended 
on the purchase of laud and the construction of works; 
and the Board of Trade greatly exaggerates the alleged 
waste* uiulor tho present system. It mny perhaps Im* true 
that a smaller number of places of innnui'acluro would bo 
sutficient if the works W('re now all to he conslnictod for 
tho first time; hut if tho Companies were amulgamateil, 
they would find it rhoaper to maintain the pre.scnt sources 
of supply than to abandon tliem for larger woiks. 'Phe 
Board of Trade cannot ho supposed to have investigated 
tho complicated reasons which have delermiued the ehoico 
of sites for tho manufacture of gas. The necessity of 
avoiding as far as possible populoim neigldiourhoods 
aeeounls fo)* some of tho apparent anomalies whicli may 
be discerned on the face of the map. In other respects 
no considorahlo saving would result from a diminution 
in the actual number of Companies. Tho cost of 
the Boards themselves is insignitie.aiit, and it w'ould 
seldom ho practicable after amalgamation materially to 
reduce the slaff. If the pnisent dividends were increased, 
even efler a diminution of price, the agitation to which 
tho Companies have long l)een exposed would probably 
become more violent. It is difficult to understand how the 
terms of pureliase could bo settled beforehand if the 
dividends wbieh might bo earned w’cre uncertain. 

It is, as Sir C. Adderley says, improbable that any large 
iiicrea.se in tho value of the property, and tliereforo in tho 
consideration to bo hereafter paid for it, will be sanctioned 
by Parliament-, and yet tho possible purchaser would be 
in no way injured by any increase in the purchase-money, 
provided it only represenkd the additional value of the 
property. It is evident that a dividend of 12 or 9 per 
cent, in tho place of lo or 7 per cent, would increase tho 
value of tho property of the Gas Companies; and they 
would be grievously injured if they were comjicllcd to sell 
their undertaking at a sacrifice of income. It might indeed 
he possible to enact prospectively that a specified public 
body should ho empowered to purchase tho property 
at any time on tho basis of th(j dividend which might 
have been earned during a certain period; but as the 
option would probably bo exercised as soon as the 
dividend exceeded tho present limit, the Companies 
would liave no object in saving expense or in ac¬ 
quiring additional custom. If a change is required, or 
if it is conducive to the public interest, there can bo no 
sufficient reason for delaying it. It is indeed doubtful 
wliotbor the consumers would derive any advantage from 
a transfer of tho power of supply; but at present they are 
assured by agitators that they have reason to complain, 
and, on the <dhor hand, tho shareholders are disquieted by 
periodical attacks on their property. It would, on the 


whole, bo desirable to complete tbe legislation of former 
years by securing to tho proprietors their legal dividends 
and relieving them from tho duty of managing the gas 
supply. The Ci)rpomtion and tho Metropolitan Board of 
Works would lose nothing by a purchase, and it is barely 
possible that the consumers might ultimately gain. 


SCOTLAND AND CIIDKCII ESTABLISHMExNTS. 

HE meeting of tho Commission of tho Eree Church 
Gcticjral Assembly disposes of ono of tho argnrnents 
used last Session against the Scotch Church Patronage 
Dill. It was said, notably by Mr. Gladstone, that the Bill 
was faulty because it made no overtures to tho Presbyte¬ 
rian commuuioiis outside tho Established Church. Tho 
h'rce Ojurch especially had seceded rather than submit to 
tlio law which it was proposed to alter, and if, after an inter¬ 
val of thirty years, tho cause of this secession was to bo re¬ 
moved, it was only decent iliat something should be dono 
at the same lime towards undoing a re.sult so much to be 
regretted. It is now evident that, if tlic Church Patronage 
Dill had been made to depend upon any willingness on tho 
part of tlio Erco Church to bo reunited to the Established 
Church, it would never have boconio law. On Wednesday 
iho Commission, by 116 votes against 33, adopted a Keso- 
luliim which i.s absolutely inconsistent with the priuciplo 
of religious estahlishmcnts as it has been understood in 
recent Iniies. It is true that the Resolution makes tho 
Free Church maintain stcudlastly “the duty of a national 
“ recognition and ])romotiou of Scriptural truth.” Dut it 
altogether disavows tho notion that, in return for this rc- 
cognitmn and promotion, the State is to exercise any control 
over tho Church. To hold that tho Church is bound 
to obey the directions of tho (fivil court relating to 
the civil rights of lior members or to the statutory duties 
of the ecclesiastical authorities is to encroach upon the 
Si’riptural liberty of Cbristiuus. Consociucnily the State 
is to give all and to receive nothing. It is to bpoiid its 
subslaiicc in recognizing and promoting Smijtural truth, 
but if it so much as hints tliat a Clmrch which consents to 
take its money is hound to obey its laws, it is warned oil’ 
the holy ground, and forhiildcii to interfere with the Church’s 
“ peculiar and incuinbeut duties.” Nothing in tho nature 
of a Church Establishment is possible on such a basis as 
this. A community compose^ of men of all creeds does 
not set up a State religion because it desires a national 
recognition of 8criptin-al truth. It docs so because tluTo 
are many advantages in plaiiing a matter of so much im- 
])orlance as religion under tho c nitrol and supervision for 
certain purposes of tho Civil Court.s. If this control is lo 
be repudiated by tlm authorities of tho religious body which 
is distinguished by special privileges, there are but two pos¬ 
sible courses for tho State to take. It may enforce tho 
supremacy of iU own courts, or it may disestablish tho 
Church which denies this supremacy. Supposing that tho 
Free Church were now established by law, ono or other of 
thf‘S(i courses w ould certainly have to bo taken. The Koso- 
Intion of tho Commission of the General Assembly asserts 
that when Scriptural truth is subsidized by the State, no 
control must be exercised over its ministers by the law 
courts even in inattevs relating to civil rights or statutory 
duties. This is a pretension which would be incompatible 
witli tho retention of tho position of an Established 
Cliurch, and it is equally fatal to any proposal for a restora¬ 
tion to tliat position. The Resolution goes on to declare, 
witli much consistency, that the Patronage Act, instead of 
rejecting the control of tho temporal courts in temporal 
matters, tends rather to confirm it; and on this ground it 
denounces tho existing connexion between Church and State 
in Scotland as unscriptural and inequitable. “ Consequently 
“ its termination is an essential preliminary towards a bene- 
“ ficial readjustment of Scottish ecclesiastical arrange- 
“ menta.” . It follows from this that, if any proposal for 
bringing hack the Free Church into the fold of the Esta¬ 
blishment had been incorporated into tho Church Patronage 
Bill, the Government would have had its oJQTers flung 
in its face. It was necessary that the measure sli'jii'S 
stand on its own merits, and bo known to be, as it was, a 
mere Bill for effecting a particular change in tho law re- 
lathig to tho Established Church. 

It must be admitted, however, that, though the attitude 
of tho Free Church invalidates this particular objection to 
tho Patronage Act, it raises doubts as to tho wisdom of 
passing any Act on the subject. The text of the Resolu- 
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tion and the speech in which its adoption was moved point 
unmistakably to a more or loss active agitation in favour of 
disestablishment on the part of the Free Church. Dr. 
Rainy distinctly said that it was time for the members of 
the Free Church to make it clear which way their faec-s 
Vere set. Dr. Begq, who opposed the llesolution, did so on 
the ground that its adoption would commit the Com¬ 
mission to a crusade against the Kstablishod Churcli. The 
Resolution was not passed, therefore, in ignorance of its 
true character. Its nature and operation were made abun¬ 
dantly clear to the Commission, both by those who liked it 
and by those who disliked it. Yot, after all this, the division 
showed a majority of more than three to one in its favour. 
It may ho some timo before the hVee Church gives any prac¬ 
tical effect to the decision of its representatives, but when once 
religious bodies take to making it clear which way their 
faces aro set upon any question, they are apt to cpii(!kon 
their pace very soon after they have begun moving. The 
Free Church is strong in numbers, in intiuonee, and 
in zeal, and the last words of the Resolution in¬ 
dicate a determination to summon the United Presby¬ 
terians to make common cause with them. Hitherto 
it has been supposed that the United Presbyterians are 
more hostile to the Kstablishod Church than the Free 
Church is, and if this relation between the two bodic's is 
maintained, the crusade which the minority of the Com¬ 
mission deprecate will be organized without much delay. 
Tho Scotch Establishment Blands in a different position 
from that in which the English Establishment stands. It 
is not tho Church, it is known not to be the Church, of 
more than a minority of the people of Scotland. Whenever 
the Free Church and tho United Presbyterians choose to 
iiiiito thi'ir forces, they can largely outnumber it. It is 
probjible, at all events in the hrst instance, that a pro¬ 
posal to disestablish tho Church of Scotland would not be 
loft to bo settled, as moat Scotch questions are settled, by 
the votes of the Scotch members. It would be resisted by 
tho whole Conservative party in Parliament, irrespectively 
of nationality or creed. But it is didlcult to behove that, if a 
majority of Scotchmen made up their minds that Presby¬ 
terianism after the mauiicr of tho Established Church 
should enjoy no more privileges than JVesbyterianism after 
any other fashion, they would bo very long in getting their 
own way. 

There seems to be a sort of fatality attending (’on- 
servaiivo Governrucuts in tlieir dealing with occle.siastical 
questions. Here is a reasonahlo and Liberal nieasuiv, de¬ 
signed to widen tho basis of the Established Cliurch and 
to give her a stronger hold upon the Seottisli people, which 
threatens by way of r(?sult to create a nenv and formiihiblu 
outcry against tho very institution which tho authors of 
tho Bill wish to protect and strengthen. It would not bo 
difficult to suggest a parallel in the case of tlie Church of 
England. The fact is that a Conservativo Government is 
to an E.stablishecl Clmrch wlmt a new and friendly land¬ 
lord sometimes is to tho tenant of an old house. For many 
years, perhaps, the tenant has tried in vain to get any re¬ 
pairs done, but except that there is a hole or two in 
tho roof, that tho walls show soino cranks, and that tho 
foundation has a slight tendency to settle, tlio house has 
served his purpose fairly well. Py and by there comes in 
a fresh landlord, who has something of tho new broom in 
his composition, and who is perfectly willing to do any¬ 
thing in the way of repairs that his tenant can reasonably 
ask for. Tho occupier of the house is delighted, builders 
arc called in, plans and estimates are prepared, and tho 
workmen are put on without tho loss of a moment. For a 
little time all goes well, but there comes a day when tho land¬ 
lord comes to see the tenant, and tells him, after much beating 
about tho bush, that the more the workmen havo done tho 
more they havo found to do, that tho walls cannot be touched 
without bringing down the roof, that tho foundations can¬ 
not bo strengthened without peril to the walls, and that he 
has come to tho conclusion that it will save money in the 
end to puU down the house altogether. The present Go¬ 
vernment aro as yet in an early stage of this process. They 
havo succeeded to power in tho character of friends of tho 
Church Establishment, and what can be more natural than 
that they should justify their reputation by removing 
abuses and supplying defects ? Tho time is yot to come 
when they will find out that what looks like a mei^ un¬ 
sightly block of wood may prove to be the beam on which 
alT the timbers of the house depend. There is no patting 
new cloth into old garments. Established Churches that 
hftye gone 0 |i without material change fur centuries cannot 


be altered and refaoed without bemg in danger of coming 
down altogether. There is much wisdom in the wawiing 
which Mr. Knatciiboll-Hugkssen has just given in his 
speech at Deal, and it is to be hopoil that it will bo 
Horiously considered. If the Ministry do not promptly 
rcicognizo tho wisdom of letting things alone, they are 
likely to havo tho lcs.son impressed on them by a revival of 
cccle.siaHtic.al agitations which they may find it hard either 
to appease or to guide. 


BECUUITINO. 

S Oj\rE political cynic observed that he never felt certaiu 
of the truth of any statement until ho saw it officiiilly 
contradicted. Tho newspapers have this week contained 
two communications from high authority which the public 
seem disposed to accept in tho same sense as they did tho 
celebrated declaration that certain clauses in the Endowed 
Schools Act Amendment Bill were among those things which 
no Prime Minister could understand. One of thc.so officially 
authorized statements was, that “ the establishment of the 
“ army has been complete during the year, and On* recruits, 

“ though young, a^o of a good stamp, and more tlnui meet 
“ thorcquiremoiitsof the recruiters as regards standard,'’ This 
may bo literally true, and yet it would bo far from sup¬ 
porting the more general statement which preccdcH it, that 
recruiting is satisfactory. Assume for the moment the 
“ good stamp,’’ nnd take it that the only fault of tho re¬ 
cruits is tliat of youth, which timo nnd good food and 
training will correct. The very gist of tho warnings which 
havo j)rocecdcd from every experienced officer who has 
writtt'ii on this subject is that, under our present sy.stem, 
these young reeruit.s will have no o])portunity to grow into 
rnaturo soldiers, 'fhose who arc old enough to remember 
tho Crimean war will not disregard the lesson w'hich it 
convoys. I ho army which fought at Alma and Inkermann 
was as fine an army as ever stepped. Sir John Bucgoyne, 
who was not a boastful man, has recorded tho admissions 
(»f French officers that their army could not haVc done 
what ours did. But that army perished by sword, sick¬ 
ness, and privation, and wo havo never had another like it. 
When our men Jiad fallen l)eforo Sebastopol, wo sent boys 
to take their places, and t ho result was such as might have 
hcoii expected. One regiment, consisting chiefly of re¬ 
cruits, “ though young, of a good stamp,” wa.s sent to the 
Crimea ])y way of reinforcement to the main army, and 
.‘ilmost tho whole perished. Tho operations of 1S55, how¬ 
ever \vc may view tliem, are scarcely matter of exullation ; 
and it is at least possible that tho failure at the Redau was 
piirtly duo to tin; iiiwiiesa of tho troops engaged. In no 
other serious business should wo set a boy to do a man's 
weak, and even the great Napoleon failed when ho 
attempto<l this in war. It may be true that he gained 
victories with buys, but he did not prevail on the whole 
campaign; and besides ho was a general on whom 
soldicns miglit dcponil, whereas British geueral.s aro apt 
to depend upon tlieir soldiers. This country is hound 
by treatie.s under which it might become nccessai'y to send 
nnd to keep an army on the Continent, and this, as matters 
stand, could not ho done. There aro at most a few 
thousand men of tho “stamp” of those that fought at 
Inkermann, and whon these aro expended, wo must fiill 
back upon recruits udiose only fault wo may axluiit would 
bo youtli and inexperience. We should enlist boys at vast"' 
expense, and send them abroad to die. No statemouls on 
authority can prevent experienced officers from dmwing 
conclusions from what they see, or rather do not see, in tho 
existing army ; nnd if wo could deceive ourselves, we could 
not deceive our neighbours. German and French jour¬ 
nalists sometimes comment on tho comraiiuicatioiis of 
authority to English uowspapera, and it would bo interest¬ 
ing to learn what they think of this particular utterance 
of tho oracle. Assume that “ the establishment of the 
“ army has hoou complete during tho year,” still tho 
question remains whether that establishment is ailc- 
quato to tho necessities of tho cose, and upon this tho 
oracle is silent. It is better to know the truth, how¬ 
ever unpleasant, and we content ourselves with saying 
that, if there bo any army of men in the country, 
we should like to see it. The utmost that can bo reason¬ 
ably inferred from the statement of authority is that the 
recruits of this year are rather better samples than 
those of last year, whose “ stamp ” Iwgely was, or ought 
to havo been, the letter “ D.” ITie mind of the Inspectorof 
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Military Prkoua woe lately exercised on the question, WUat 
is U^o us© of xedaiming a deserter whose dolioato frame 
cannot support hard labour ? It Was perhaps a hasty ge- 
neralization to infer from this oflficor’s Hoport that the 
bulk of roomits had neither health nor honesty. Wo are 
now informed on Authority that they “more than meet 
the rcquircinonta of tho recruiters us regards aiandard/’ 
but untortunatoly a Ixw’s perpi^ndirular measurement 
affoT'ds no lest either of his principles or coiiHiitntiun. 
There is further the vague assurance that these recruits nrc 
of a “ good stamp,” though young, and it is added Uuit 
they have been raised without any unusual exertions. Jt‘ 
wc asked whether unusual exertions had been required to 
keep our recruits when wo Imd got them, the answer might 
perhaps bo unsatisfactory. 

But, wliatevcrmay bo the proclso meaning of tins otllei.il 
communication, there is to bo set against it “ the iiuivi rsfil 
“ testimony of every ofiieor oucj meets from the Inghesb to 
“ tho lowest.” Colonel Anson, writing in the TimcK mi tlic 
very day on which tho statement by authority upjioared, 
uses these words, and add.s that that to.stimony is to tlio 
effect that tho quality of our recruits has seusihly deterio¬ 
rated; tliat insubordination is iucrea.ing, and dissatisiae- 
iion to an extent unlcnown in iormor days; that the 

class of men we now obtain creates an uticrl}’untrustworthy 
reserve, and in case of need wo should not he able to 
lay our hands on ton per cent, of them ; and that, as in 1876 
Rome claim their discharge, 

wc must go from bad to worse to supply their [ilaco. Tlio 
controversy which has arisen hotvveoii (.’olonel Anson and 
the Timi s would be amusing if ilic subject of it were not 
so vitally important. The apologists ibr the sy-stem or 110- 
syslein which exists complain o1* Colonel Anson's declara¬ 
tion lliat it i.s “ beneath contenijit,” and insist that it can¬ 
not be judged until the year 1876 anivos. l*orh;ips wo 
may have an army in that year, and pe rhaps w’e may not. 
Colonel Anson is eertaiu that we shall not, and his oppo¬ 
nents are not very certain that wo shall, tie mentiori.s one 
officer as an exception to the general consent of oxperiem .^d 
opinion; and that ofUiH^r likes to get boys because he cun 
train them as he pleases, forgetting that, if short service 
“ wore really adopted, he w'ould not have an ablebodicd 
“ man in liis regiment.” It is probably in nfereiict) to this 
and fiimilai- passages in Colonel Ansun’.s letters that the 
Tlnifif olxscrvos that the public know how to discount the 
grumbling which is a privilege of tlie service. If the public 
do know' this, they are wiser than wc take them to be. To 
us the grnnibliiig appears geniTal and only too reasonable. 
All that vve sue and hear points to the opposite con¬ 
clusion to that to whieh tho Tiiwj.'i would h'lul us. There 
is of course the “ authorized paragra])li ” already dis¬ 
cussed, Tlie Tlmoti founds an avllele on it, and (.r >?//o 7 o 
nihil Jit. It would not bo worth while to eritiei/.e 
iheso articles if they were not, so fir as wo know, 
the only considerable exeopiion to tho gonc'rul chorus 
of complaint. Wo examine them to see what euu 
bo said to quiet tho public mind, and the result 
is seriously alarming. The Insjicctor-Geneinl of .Uo- 
criiiting is quoted by the Tivim as saying that 
“on tho whole a satisfaetory number of eligible re- 
“ emits are being obtained,” though it remains to bo 
provtjcl w'hclher the number will increase suflioiently to 
flupjdy tho want whicii will bo creatoil when tlio short- 
service men begin to be draugiited into the liosorvo. This, 
being iiunslatcd out of otlhnal lauguage into plain Eugli.''h, 
comes to what wo have already said, that perhaps tho 
country may havo an army in 1S76 and jauhaps it may 
not. If Ibis be “on the whole” eatisfaeLory to the Lii- 
spoetor-Gcnerjvl, he must bo a comfortable officer t,o be 
under. “It remains to be proved,” probably, whether the 
country could lay hand on the men who had gone into 
this llesDvve. Tho only thing certain is that they will Lave 
gone out of tho army. Tho Tinica tolls u.s that this 
opinion of the Inspector-General is founded on “ full ro- 
“ turns from the whole army,” and wo may bo sure that 
the returns are full, although the regiments may be uiider- 
manm^d or tho men undersized. If a country could be 
saved by any application of pens and ])apcr, Britain might 
defy the world. Colonel Anson has i»ut the matter shortly, 
and it is to be feared truly, thus:—“ We do not pay the 
“ market price, and we do not get men ; but we pay an in- 
“ forior price for an inferior article, which would be useless 
“ in time of war.” Tho only answer tliat the Times suggests 
to this disquictixig statement is a refeRmeo to tho lieport of 
the Inspector-General of Becruiting, and to the “ authorized 


“ paragraph ” of last Wednesday, and this is no answer |it 
all. The recruit, “ though young, of a good etaanp,” would 
bo mseless in time of war, and even if wo get the number 
that is wanted now, it is very doubtful whether wo shall get 
the number that will bo wanted two years hence. It is easy 
to realizo Cohmel Anson’s meaning by supposing that thd 
duUe.s of the Guards in London were undeitakcn by theio 
recruits, “ though young, of a good stamp.” Wc know that 
they would he defirient in the qualities nccessaiy to deal 
will) a London moh, and yet we would match them against 
a foi'cigu army. If hoys could do the work of men, Loid 
CAjiDWF.LL was as competent as anybody to aiTongo how 
they should do it. But it is idle., to plead for fui?ther 
trial of a plan W'hich is manifestly inadequate. No plan 
c;in evade the necessity of choosing between largely in- 
crciused estimates and compulsory eorvice. “ To this com- 
“ ploxion w'o must come at last,” 


FUkTllETl EEriJES TO MR. GLADSTONE. 

I F Mr. fihidstuue'a Expoatulatioii has produced no other oflbet, 
it lias lit lojist brought out to tho surJiico the wide division of 
opiiiifu Ivoman Outhollcs us to the nature and hiiicliu^f force 

of tho Vatican Decrees. While Mgr. Onpel iu.'Jists that all who 
rtji'ct lliciii “ ijjiiko shipwreck of tho faith, and ipso facto soparato 
UiemrieUe^ from tho comumnion of tho Church,” the corro- 
P))(uidi!ni‘o in the Times during the last fortnight abundantly 
illu'-imlc.-^ tho stalcuiont of “ A llonmn Catholic” on Wodnes/lay 
lii'l, thill thcro art) many Oatliolics who, on Mgr. (hvpol's hvpotho- 
isi'*, liiivc, Hk*' liini.-ulf and Lord Gamoys, “ ip^o /hc/osepamtod them- 
sc1m> Croiutlii'tjburch,” while they coiitiiuio in the rt*i:uhir practice 
ofthi ir ichgioius dulicfi in common with tlicir infiiflihilist eore- 
“ ix'iUing tho now dogma tia a doad Id tor, and con- 
sidoi'iiig thciii.'^olvcs quilc n.s orthodox .ns the Pope himself,” The 
fuel, iu<l'‘o.'l, \\i»s lolorubly notorious before, but it bud not been 
so pvomincntly obtruded on tho noiici‘ at le.ist of tho Prolestanl 
puhiie. \\ e may add that Italian ecclesiastics, and oven pridatcB 
lu Koine, itself, do not Hcruple, in corv*;rsation witli each otlier 
and with i’role.stunt.'^, to speak of the Vatican dogmns as not 
being “ «/c A'c/e,” becsiuftc the Oounell is only adjourned, and is 
not o\or; amt 110 doubt all eoch'siastiiMl prccodont i^ in favour of 
tlu ir view. Alc.iuiwhilo tho net result of the, coulruYcrsy evoked 
by Mr. Gladstone has thus iar been very decidedly to contirui the 
opinion wc cxpre.sscd hist wcM'k, that wliile, on the lUio lumd, 110 
praeticid ground for the publication of Iho prUnphltl has been 
<'-dabli’>lied--ln other wtirds, nC reason has been shown for 
doubling ihi’ lo}fiUy and jiairiolism of Iho Kiijilisli CiithoUc 
body—all altenipls to answer the thiMreliual argument of 
the wjiter only tend to pivno more clearly that it is nmin.swer- 
/ible. Spualdijg broadly—for there jirc exceptions on bolh sides to 
be noted piesently—Mr. Ghulstono’s clerical critics havo cliiofly 
addressed (Ivoinselves to the latter point, and have conspicuously 
failed; his lay coinmenlidors, beginning with Jjord Acton, have 
Convincingly proved tho former, which Mr. Gladstone him¬ 
self did not profcts to doubt. Certainly, if it is important to re¬ 
member that Thus V. excommunicated and deposed Queou 
Elizabeth, and eve.r, c<immi.ssioncd an assassin to murder her, there 
is more praeticiil siguiticanco in the fact, of which Mr. Stourton 
remind,^ us, that the Armada, blessed nnd partly equipped by one of 
his succ('s,sor.-< for her dcstvucljon, was dcroal.ed by a fleet under 
cuiiimand of the Koman Catholic Lord Uovvanl of hitlinghaui, while 
the Catholic nolnlity gtncrally armed their tenants, and munv of 
the gentry voUmleerud Ui se.rv'o ns privates against tho cominnu 
foe. Jt is true that iSivUis V., who had a sincovo admiration for 
F.li/.iibL'th and detested Philip II. and his policy, lind U^cn coii- 
atniined soudy against ])i,s will to give a tardy sanction to the 
enterprise, but this could not be Iniown in I'lnglaiid at tho timo, 
wliile. his official approval was mailer of public notoriety. And 
a good deal of light is thrown on the present attitude of English 
Koman Catholics, as hwnl and contented subjects, by Canon 
Oakley, whii does not, liko his Arrbbi.shop and Mgr. Capri, ruonut 
tho high horse, butaddrossos his letter to Air. Gladstone directly, 
Hs HI) old friend, and writes, us iiidcud ho always does, with perfect 
tijinpor, good feeling, and good taste. Nor have wo murii fault to 
find with his studiously moderate intLMpretatioii of the Sylhibu8| 
except that it is only Ida interpretation; and even ho, if we rightly 
understand him, leola bound to regard toleration of heresy os 
“ abstractedly opposed to tho Catholic theory,” though he has no 
desire to ivstoro tho practice of perstwution. But ho is hardly 
more happy thai: his bifilher clerics, as will presently appear, in 
grappling with Mr. Gladsiuno's argument on the real nature and 
force of tho A atican Deciees. 

Why Mgr. Oapel should have been commissionod to take up 
tho cudgels in reply to Lord Acton and Lord Oamoysis not obvioiM^, 
unless Archbishop Manning shrank from pronouncing an explicit 
oonsuro on Ihoso “ excellent peers’’ in his own uersunj though, be 
did not hesitate to go far out of bis way to burl an angry and 
irrelevant charge, which turns out also to be a wholly unfounded one, 
at the head of Dr. DfilHnger. At all events, Mgr.thon^ 
bis language is so rash and unguarded as to draw awbiike 

even from Sir G. Howyer, adds little or notbing bevoad pengrasl 
comments to what had b^n said the week bewre oy tbe A«cb- 
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bishop, unleea we are to rociiou his implied repudiation of the 
sabtle distinetion which infidlibilists have been fond of drawiofr, 
between the ‘‘ personal ” and “ official ” infidlibility of the 1 opo, as 
a fresh contribution to tho diRcussioii. We have pointed out our- 
aeivei before now that it is a distinction without a diilerenco, and 
Mgr. Capel evidently agrees with ue. As to Lord Acton’s “ atro- 
pioua chargies against the Holy See,” or rather against several 
Topes, the acta charged ore no doubt atrocious onctugh, but tlie 
llootor of a University ought to have knowu tluit iiiauy of tliem 
age fntvnlW to evei7educMited man,and that fewliving EnglLdiuicn j 
are better able to give‘Hho authorities " for any hivt»u»i<‘al j 
they may allege than Lord Acton. And, as ho osded Ids Icitor to ] 
the Tim«i 8 a “ preliminary ’’ answer, wo presume that ho intmuls to | 
do so. It ar> happened that the samo paper which ronlaiiicd Lord 
Oamoys’s letter contained also a second letter of Jh*. M.inning’s, 
reprinted from tho Nm York Herald, which is more dciianlly out' 
spoken than the first. Fur tho Archbishop coiuiuits kiiu'-elf to 
the startling p.'irado\--which, by the way, is iinpluitly ODJilra- 
dicted by Slj^. Oapel—that Papal infallibility waa equtiLly “a 
doctrine of Divine Faith Af/yre the Vatican Council," uud “ i/ure- 
fare tho position of Catholics in respect to civil allegiance, .since 
the Ooimcil, is pri^cisoly what it was befom it.” The conclusion 
is logical enough, but what is to be said of the nremish ? If Papal 
infaUildlity was an article of faith before tlw (louncil, il is lailicr 
strange that nobody but Dr. Manning should h.ive known it, or 
should evW seem to Icaow it now. Mgi*. Capd etate.^ just the 
contrary, Lord Oaraov's, Mr. Henry Petre, and Mr. Stourton, 
names representing three of the oldubi Koinan CutboILc families in 
Eng:land, a^eo in asst'rting that they were educated in a »lilU‘iviit 
belief, and Mr. Poire is careful to explain that Ids anti-in fallibilist 
teachers were “ tho staunchest and must learned hulwarks ul’the 
Church’’—namely, the Jesuits. To which wo may add, without 
dwelUi^ here on tho woll-lmown teaching of Loosuet and tlio 
great Ohuivh in whose nomo he spoke, that iifLy years ago 
tho entire Roman Catholic hierarchy of EugUind and Ireland, 
under ilie distin^ished l()adership of men like Archbishop Murray 
and Bishop Doye, solemnly repudiated this “<loctihio of Divine^ 
Faith,” which is moreover characterized na “ a Piotcdant Insen-* 
tion” in Keenan’s CotUrovcraial Cufecfiiatr—Oi w'ork widely cir- | 
Culntod under the highest oc^leftiastieal aanction in England and 
America, and wld<-h has only Im'cu adapted to tho new stale of 
belief since tbo Vatican (JuuuciP by ih« wtJi],)lo expeilient of can¬ 
celling the page which contaiuod this slateinout, aud reprinting it 
with the obnoxious (Question and Answer omitted. Wo m\isl leave 
Dr. Manning to settle his ( 111101*01106 with these liigh uuthoritios, 
and mcanwldle, until he haa done so, his proof of the un¬ 
changed nature of the civil allegiance of C.atholics falls to tlio 
^ound. Canon Oakley, wlio argues that Die change Imm an infal¬ 
lible Church to an infUlible Pope is «*f no piactioil conHcquence, 
suflicieuLlv refutes himself when ho oisibts on the “obvious con¬ 
venience’' ot the new n't/imc, Ikjcjiusc the Pope is alwavs oii tho 
spot, whereas (Jenoral Councils are ovenia of iiu'o occurrence, .and, 
as he broadly hints, may ho altoj.pdht‘r dispensed with lor tJio 
future. It may be an advuritage to Iniiisloriii a con'^tilutiouai into 
an absolute monarchy, but tlio change, whether lor belter or worso, 
is nothing short of a revolution. The imuition of (h neral Councils, 
reminds us of Mr. fcjbiurton a letter in last TucsLiy's Times. Wo 
have nothing to sa^ Ins vindication of C.ilholic loyalty, 

or Ilia Chlimate, wlilch is fair enough, of tho character and reign of 
“ Bloody Mary.” But he li.vs had tho singular uidiN'ietiou, 
alone of ^Mr. ItladsI one’s Koimm Catliolic critics, to raise tho ques¬ 
tion of tho raoriil claims of tlie Vatican Council as coinpnrud with 
former ossomblios held to represent the universal Church. Wo 
must confess that wo rend the following wonderful beutence 
two or three times over beioro wo could believe that our eyes had 
not deceived as“ Xover has the alightcbt suhjiiciou of 
informality or absence of fieedom in debate been raised 
against the Council of the Vatican.” It was opeu of 
course to Mr. ytourton to maintain that sucli su'spicions 
are unfoiinded, but the Hlatetueut he has actually made is 
only intellipUdo on tho supposition that for tho last liv^e yours lu3 
has shared the repos© of tho yevoii Sleewrs of Ephesus, till Mr. 
Gladstone’s truiupot-call n^used him suddenly from his hlunibcis. 
Is it passible he can bo unawturo tluit thoso aro precisely tho two 
charges which Imve been reitoiiited Msytte ad luiuaeam against the 
Vatican Council from every side, by anticipation, du ring i Ls srssions, 
andsinco its odjournmenti' 11 as he never heard, for iDstanco,of .TJoow, 
or of the Letters of Qvinnus, Ixith tho works of Roman Catholics, 
or of the host of adversu paiuphlete, chiefly omaniitiiig from eccle- 
aiMtioB and members of the Council, published during 1870, or of 
the succeesive official protests presented during the Council, 
signed by nearly all the Gorman and nuiay of tho French Bishops, 
and complfuning expressly of the ‘^nfoimulity ” of its legulations 
and the violent interierencea with freedom m debate.” or of the 
'f parting shot fired off by Archbishop Darboy befopB leaving Homo 
whan the great coup had been achieved, La Dorn^'s Hmre du 
CtmeUef We aro bound to believe that he knows none of these 
thin«, but he would certainly have be^ wiser to abstain from 
medalmg with a question of ml the details of which he is so pro- 
{oundly ignorant 

We have already ay^ed our entire conctorrenoe in the trust, 
mswessed alike 1^ 4e Ultramontane Lord Horries and tho 
Idb^ Lord Aeton, in the firm and unefamiged loyalty (ff their 
« 9 >^igioni 8 tB aa-En^sh citims. Bat then we eannot eaoape the 
eonelvftion which Archbishop Montdug ia so anxioua to di^laim, 
tW^thay are good citizens beqauae they am at variance with 


the Catliolic Cluirch,” a» represented by live Vatican Council. We 
do not bolu ve that lUo Vatican Decrees will, in +aot, make 
them one whit less loval citixeufi, but to say that then* is udtliing 
in the claims authenticated by those Decrees to alloct ihoiv civU 
alh'gLiuco is something beyond aparadox. To adopt Mr, 1 'olio's verj 
guarded statmuent, “ tho claims of the Vatican (that i^r.lliho Tope) 
to supremo and iufaUible authority over all things pinaiuing to 
faith nud moiais, tho limits of which tho Vatican alone 15 to decide, 
euibnec so vaiA and immense a range, entering into every 1 elation 
and branch of iiumau lilo, that wo may ea.sily coutouiplale tho 
pf.wcr of the Church claMhimj wilh the civil authority. ’ Cuilmisly 
iu<}ii“h tho current nuiuW (d’ llio l)uhlin lievieu'^ pub'i-Lid just a 
month U'lbrc Mr. (Tl.uNtonc‘sp,imphlct, supplier a slnl I. ^ iJ!uulra- 
tion of the autlioiil) ('verci-^ed in ptiroly civil maUpio h. the IVpo 
in our ovMi d.iv,lo which we may oiill thw atteuti* n Nv (l. 
Bowycr, who (l« i ies the right of the L'cclc^'i,l^tlcld puwi i to iiitcu- 
lei'c in questions of civ il govenimcnl. VVe do md refer to tho direct 
a^-t’ition ot the (bq^wng power, which the editor of th** IhiitUv 
Itetieir lint, souiowlut qu.iLliod ill a Icltor addwp^'d ti the 7 Vr 61 f^ 
nince tljo appe.iT.nico ot VIr, (iladstonc’s itainiibhil, but lo pawages 
of much gie.ucr pr.iotiv.il interest which ho has .said uulhiug to 
modifv or retract, though wo may just obsono in pas.sii)g lliat w« 
cannot coinpn liend how .any ouo who acrcpis liic 1*3)11^08 as 
infallibl.i c.in qiu.stion tlie deposing power without hiresv. In 
iiTi article directed agfiiiii'l the pretensions of the Coum of ('liam- 
Isird, tile rev iewer, w bom w 0 gatlK‘r from the letter iiient toned above 
to be the editiir liiiuself, couisti'ucts au olabomlo and loiViMe lefuta- 
lioii of tlio tlieory (if divine right, or, as ho prefoi’s riiilui .{u.iintly 
to term il, “ hfreditiMii.” Ilis arguiiamt is cpiUo btrong tiiough to 
sUud by itself, but ho has uevortheless thought it necc-^.'Miv to clinch 
it bv wlial he e-vitleiitly, and uerliaprt rightly, assiiuK'f. will ho with 
his^leader-., as with liiiuhelf, the Uirniug-poinl of tho whole con- 
Iru'veisy. Wo have t ikin the liboriy ‘d insortin^ a few italics. 
“It id to the Ifoly See of lOinse th.it tho e)e 4 of a thvtbolic 
naturally turn, wlieie there is a critical and peivasive qnihlion of 
morals to bo soivo«l.'’ lu nioiuls, it will be reiucmbered, the 
I’ope Im bieu dedaieil to be infallible. Au«l accoulmgly the 
act of Fills Vll. in crowning Napoleon is appt ih.d to as 
n<'\t diuir to “an cc aUhedra dociaiou agaiiift liensht mn.” It 
liiially disivised, for all good Catholics, of tlic bto.uUiy pr«- 
1 . nvious of the BoluK'IIs. 1 lovvever, the liourbans wer • ,i!t( rwaixls 
re-torcil, and were ae-aiu oveilhrown by the July Ilevoioliou of 
1830, when ^Louis Fhillppe was caUod to the thioiic ul i'ranee. 
Anil thus an anvious (pie«;iioii waa raised as to the Liwlnliicss of 
till* revolulionary GovcrniiKMit. It w'as again deciiieil by the Pope. 
“ J\y the tact of dircctiuir t’atliolics to teke tlie new' oath of uAo- 
giimce he (Fins VUI.) declared that the new Govenmu'ut was Uie 
Nov ereign of France; the !Sovcii*ign to whkh cd h'lvnch- 
lUfii wcu* liunnd to pay iillivi.inco, under jmmlitj of ue^uniny the 
st^rere .senleiite pnmoum'cd by Sirtfduie and the ('nun ’ t ,i /hos>f who 
nliil ayoim>f eii'</in(f poirers.'^ It is Iriu* that m this c.. tl.o I’opo 
dotidod ill accord.uiu* with modern bcntinicut.ind HMiiKi - ii'c; but 
be might liave decided the iilhcr way, aud it weiild,.'- toe leviewtr 
quite coi.^isli'iillv implies, luve ken ''fjU.dJy the diitv u.’ all good 
C.tlliiilics to olh'y him. It wj.s a ‘•lii'-tly jiolilic.'il qia -'itwi, but it 
Comes under the compri.hensivo head of-iiior.ik,-u I thcreii^oro 
within the Hplicre of mUlllbll^t5^ 

Wo see no way out of lid's dilcmiua cveepi by .idoptiug some 
.iicli arbilv.iry di'lyutiou of “ <a- iathMrd deck .ni^’’ .s that 
rc'Ceiitly put loi’wiU’d by Dr. Newuiun, which bv liii.iilng tlioin 
10 decii'cs pioniidgated “ w'ith .svdemuiln'S p.iralhl t.) those of 
a (idiciul t'oiiueil,” malv-sa clean sweep of all foimer l\ipal 
piouounceiuents except one. Mr. Glad'^ioiio his iiith**d justly 
styled Dr. Aewniau •* the areale-it living thwlooi'ii <>1 the Roman 
C.ilholic Chun h," but, il Lord AcUm cammt 'he .'(.eejiled a.i 
tho “ rcpreseni.ilive of (hMlmlic thought or spidu s a m of tho 
I Catholic laity,” as little can Dr. Nowuiau k* coiisKtered the ks 
uvseiitalivo nr bjioKtt'iu.iii of Catliolic divines. iImm' are at 
eastado/.eii oik i inlei) i\ tations of i r ('itthtdrd cu n iit .imong 
them, all of Avhich aie mure widely reooived than hia, iind any one 
ofwliiciiof course it rests with the ir.laliible I’op j to select and 
nutheuticatc, wlienevi r he pleabes,ah alone iuh*'iu.iti 3 or permiNsiblo. 
It is very unlikely, as Lord Camoys okmes, th.it Fi.n L\. will 
cnmlato tlio ex.impLi of Pius V. and excoiimiuni(M.t'* m depoflo 
Queeu Victoria, hut siill “ there is m> telling what odi't might Im 
ksutnl by the author of the Syllabus,” or Ids suc(*ess<'rs, Vud it is 
quite certain that, vvhatovoredict they might ehoo'io to i^.oio, evei*y 
infallibilist would bo bound in coiiftcienco to oksv it. '.v'luui tho 
Ulli'amont.ine “Oatholic Union” declares ia tho same b.eath its 
coidial acceptance of the Vatican Decrf*e» and its uuolMuged 
altitude in regard tn the civil power, it only conliruLs w kit wo liad 
alwayB believed, that thu loyalty of English Ultramoutauea is 
soundor than their logic. 


METRICAL TESTS. 

fT^HE new Shakspearo Society haa lately produced the first fruits 
A of its labours in a volume of Transactions containing some 
excellent criticism and many good promises of futm*© result.''. One 
of its most conspicuous foaturee is the application of cciuin me¬ 
chanical tests by which it is thought that inuek gn ater neouracy 
may be oltrtaineu in some critical inquiries. Euthusiabts like Mr. 
FlMy appear to hold that the change amouiits to suktituting a 
qiumtitauve for a merely qualitative analysis, and, in short, that 
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criticism conducted by such methods will ha^e some gcnuiue 
claims to scientific accuracy. Dr. Newman, in the Grammar of 
Assent, draws an illustration with his usual felicity from the case 
of Shakspoarian criticism. Ho shows how much delicate percep¬ 
tion is r^uired before a trustworthy opinion can bo format as to 
the authenticity of proposed eraonaations, and how little can be 
done by applyinp; the coarse tests of fern»al syllo^risma. The hope 
of some of our new critics appears to bo that this difliculty will dis¬ 
appear, ttiid that in a large class of quostioii.s the necessity for n lino 
critical sense will he supers(*ded. Little more will be wfinted for 
settling some perplexing questions than a capacity for counting 
syllables. Kvory member of the fraternity who excited Dope's 
contempt— 

Each wight who rcad-j not and bnl wana and spclLs, 

J''ac-h word-oat<*hrr who livt-s on sjllahli's— 
will now have his day; and perhaps when Ihn system has been 
carrietl into the allied arts, wo shall find that the imtlieutielly of 
pictures attributed to the old masters will no longer perplex the 
managers of the National Gallery. When Sliakspeare s dramas can 
be jiidpfedby the help of simple s<*.anning, we shall surely be able 
to decide upon IlalRielle by a foot-rule, or at least by some new 
application of spectrum analysis. 

WellTe^ery far from denying that Ibis mechanical (h>vice Ims 
its utility when confined within proper limits. The facts which 
it brings to light have a real bearing upon important questions, 
though, when they are known, it requires almost u.s much judg¬ 
ment to use them a.H to arrive at coneltihions without their 
help. Afr. Furnivall, who has himself turned them to good ne- 
eo an I, says very truly that the taste of a highly cultivated nud 
tr.ilned reader must always supply I lie best test; and that counting 
cMri never supersede criticism. Making this reservation, liowever, it 
is easy to mlmit that the industry of such gentlemen as Mr. Flpay 
has provided much useful material. 

One application of the test, for example, is to determine the 
date of Whakspeare’s plays. The gradual change of his .style led to 
certain delinite external changes in his ver.sificalion, such as the 
disuse of rhyme, and the more frequent use of double endings and 
“ mmtoptiines. The change inip^ht he lecogni/ed in a general 
way, but there is an advantage lu having delinite arithmetical 
statements of results which cannot be duo to the fancy of llu* writer. 
When Mr. I'leay tells us that there are over IhoiiSHud rhyming 
in Zoi'f'sI,abour\<iLo/tt, and none in the WiMcr's 7 >f/c, ^^*e have 
a definite fact dependent only upon the ii(.' 'n‘a:*y of Air. I'leay’s 
counting. When ne pixiceeds to say that the })hiys can bo urrani^cd 
in four periods, discriminatodb) the proportion of rhymes om])lo}cd 
in each, wo may suppose that liis argument is not quite conclusive; 
hut when corroborated by other independent tests, it certainly 
affords a strong presumption, which cannot he .so tasily rebut it'd 
R8 tho simple record of a general impit'.«tion. 'fho best in¬ 
stance, however, of tho application of the method h givt'ii in the 
nth'iupt to discriminate the parts contributed by Sluikspeai'o 
to TIhinj Fill, find tho 7 zco Xohlv Jitiwucu. U is sali.s- 
faclory to worshippers of tho greater poet to luiar that 
two very able crilie.s, Mr. Spodding and tho lute Mr. Hick¬ 
son, have authorized iw to aUribute tho inferior part.s of 
llmrxf Fill, to Fielcher, and, on the oilier hand, lia\o claimed 
tho be.''t pai’t.^ of the 7’av JSvhh Kinstm-n for ShukspoHre. The 
arguments which led them to this conclusion are repeated in 
this volume ; and though it may bu premature to promumco thoni 
ananswemble, it may safely bo said that tliey establish a very 
.strong case. Kjicb ^v^iter gives an exhaustive discus.^iou, taking 
into account tho stylo, tho general character of the poetry, and 
the peculiarities of the construct ion, as well as the more detinilo 
pc.culi.'irilies of versification. Air. bdeay and Air. l''iirnivail them 
confirm the results by showing that in each case tho parts 
assimied to iSliakspeare and Fletcher respectiNoly satisfy their 
mccnanical tests. In the scenes ascribed to Shakspearo in the Two 
Noble Kiiwncn there are over forty nustopt lines in every hundred, 
w’hilst in the scenes ascribt'd to bdetcher there are less than ninc;- 
tcen. CcLversely, the number of lines with a redundant syllable is 
much givater in the Fletcher than in tho Shak.spearu scenes; tho 
percentjige of such lines being in tho first cjise over forty-live, and in 
the second under twenty-nine. The only remark that w'o need 
make is that the tests aro not entirely independent. The frequency 
of unstopt line.s, for example, w'us ono of the causes W'hicli led tho 
first critics to identify certain scenes as belonging to iShokspoart', 
though they may have felt the result instead of analysing its cause. 
The case is not really strengthened when Air. Furnivall najigns the 
precise numerical value of tho argument. IIo is merely giving a 
more definite character to tho reasoning. When an ordinary 
observer recognizes a particular handwriting, his judgment is de¬ 
termined by a vaguo and ludf-conscious ob.sorvation of tlio very 
wime characters which an export describes in more mathematical 
language. He observes that one hand is more cramped than 
another, though ho does not measure the .size of the loops 
or the length of the tails of the letters. Air. Spedding 
notices that the language of certaiu scenes is less con¬ 
fined by tho mechanism of the verso; and Mr. I'\miivall shows 
by actual counting that there arc fewer pauses at the end of the 
lines. So far as this is the case they are Uith arguing from the 
same phenomenon, and should not be reckoned as independent 
witnesses. When, however, the reasoning is m)t pushed loo far, and 
when several really independent tests bring out the same result, 
we may admit that an argumont thus backed by reference' to un¬ 
questionable figures acquires a gi’cat cumulative forex), and may 
sometimes be conclusive 


In order to show what value should be attributed to such tests, 
it will be necessary to check them very carefully, not only by the 
results of higher criticism, but by such external evidence aa can bo 
obtained. The tests themselves must be tested. In the absence 
of external evideuco we can only judge by the harmony of tho 
results wliich they produce; and we need not say that the external 
evidence aa to the dates of fcihakspoare’a plays is much loss abundant^' 
than wo could wish. We would suggest, therefore, that it would be 
worth w'liik* for some industrious mombors of the Society to apply 
a similar series of tests to some ca.se whore a complete check can 
bo obtained, and see how far their conclusions will be satisfactory. 
W^o have had the curiosity to try such a plan on a small scale, with 
tho results which wo aro about to give. It must bo premised, 
liowever, that, a.s we cannot profess to be experts in the new 
mctiiof], and a.s we are still less inclined to boast of an industry 
fomparablo to Mr. Flcay’s, our figures are given with a certain 
(lillidence, and the investigation, if pushed further, might bring 
out a difieit'ut result. 

The most favourable subject for the experiment which we have 
tried Is probably Mr. Tennyson. Few readers will dispute that, 
whatever his other qualities, he is the greatest living master 
of blank verso, wo might probably add tho greatest who has ap¬ 
peared since the days of Anlton. No ono has sliown such perfect 
coiimiand of tho iustninicut; and his poems have appeared at so 
wide intervals of time that we might fairly expect that some such 
chnijgo might be found in his versification aa that which took place 
in fShakspoare’s. Wo have taken ten of Mr. Tennyson’s poems, pretty 
much at I'anduni, anil will make the allowable hypothesis that this 
selection is placed before tho Mr. Fleay of two or three centuries 
lieiico, and that ho i.s required to arrange tho poems in order of 
lime, or to say whether they are all tho work of one author. 
Derhiips at iluit period there might be a tradition that more than 
ono poet had existed of the name of Tennyson, and it would 
naturally bo a pleasing problem for tho acuto critics of that day to 
display their acuteness by splitting ono man into two. Homer has 
been subdivided, and a modern author cannot claim to be exempt 
from the siiiue fate. Tho only applicable test in Ibis case is that of the 
stopt line, and we will give in each c.^.ho tho percontfigo of im- 
hlopt lines—that is, of lines where there is no pause at the end— 
which occurs in ouch of llie poems; We find, then, that in tho 
there aro 766 unstopt linoa in a total of 2,725, or a per¬ 
centage. of 28 bucii line.s. In tho iii’st hook, however, the 
pori'cnlago is aa low as 237, whilst in the fourth it rises to 32'6. 
Wo may add that wc have, omitted hero and in tho 7 r/v//^ the pecu¬ 
liar lyrical hlanli xene of smuo of tho songs. In Aylmer's Field 30 
per cent. <d 853 lines .'uv unstopt; in tho Ulym-s 33 per cent, of 
70 lines; in (inineeere ly per cent, of 67S lines; \vi Enoch Arden 
187 percent, of 908 lines; in the Morte iVArthur (in its earliest 
ii*riu) 20-6 per cent, of 354 lines; in tho Gardener's Davyhter27’4. 
per cent of 273 liucs; in Dora 20*9 per cent, of I77line.s; in 
Enid 20 6 per cf'iit. of 1,857 lijie.M; and m Zurretius 317 per cent, 
of 2S0 lines. Starting from those figures, it may be at once ob¬ 
served llmt the poems fall into two classes, in one of which tho 
proportion of unstopt lines is about 20 per cent., or i in 5, whilst 
m the other it is about 30 per cent, or i in 3*3. The difference, 
though not BO great as that which divides Fletcher from Shak- 
.speure in their joint work, in sulficiently marked to give a distinc¬ 
tive character I0 the verso. Tho .acute critic might therefore 
identify the author of Enid and Gninevero with the author of the 
earlier Morte d'Aithu)-, whei'e the proportion is identical with 
that in Enid; au'l would attiibiito to the same lumd Dora 
and Enoch Arden. Tho Gardener's Dauyhtcr, Ulysses, Aylmer's 
Field, and Lmretius would, on the other hand, belong to the 
author of the Frincess. Tho higher criticism would show that 
it was easy to detect a very different tone of sentiment in 
tho two cla.s.'^cs; and th.it a gi’eater complexity of thought, cor- 
rc.sponding to a more clahorato structure ot sentence, distin¬ 
guished tho Frincess from the Arthurian idyls. Tlio leaemblance, 
It ijiighl ho argued, is great enough to indicate perhaps some family 
relation between tho two Tennysons; but not to overpower tho 
eiidcnccsof distinct authorship. If, on tho other hand, it was 
admitted that the same hand had written both series, the differ¬ 
ence would thou eoiTPspond to dilferent periods of tho poet’s 
development. An arrangement according to the tost woula give 
us tho following order:— Ulysses, Lucretius, Aylmer's Fli'cW, the 
Ihincess, the Gardener's Daughter, Dora, Enid, tho Morte ^Arthur, 
Guinceerc, and Enoch Arden; or if, on the Shakspearian prece¬ 
dent, tho simpler were supposed to precede the moro complex 
structure, the order would ho reversed. Wo need hardly point out 
that in either case the order would be entirely different from tho 
actual onler of publication; and that pieces which appeared in the 
cniliest volume that contained blank verse would alternate in 
complete confusion with some of the poet’s latest productions. 

So far, then, if. would seem that the result is purely nugatory, 
or, if anylliing, tends to discredit the effica^ of the method. It 
was not indeed to bo expected that Mr. Tennyson’s system of 
verification should go thi-ough a process of development analo- 
gouB to that of yhakspeare’s. All that we have proved, if 
our resiUts are correct, is that Tennyson's change of manner 
does not lend itself to this particular mode of investigation. 
Tho varieties which ho presents correspond to diflerences in 
tho sentiment which ho is expressing, and not to any pro¬ 
gressive difference in tho writer’s system. When representing the 
passion of Lucretiiu, or writing with the comparative freedom 
of the Princess, his cadence is more broken and varied 
than when he adopto the rather constrained purism of the Idyls, 
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All that we appear to have shown is that the differonco iKstweou 
these moods is capable of some sort of arithmetical expression, and 
thus a diderenco of which every one is sensible when reading can 
bo made palpable to the senses by this rude kind of critical dissec¬ 
tion. We can easily imagino cases in which this result would 
have some value; hut it is also clear that it would be possiblo to 
press it into the service of very en'oneous thefu'ies, and conaGf[Uontly 
that the method needs to bo carefully checked by other Ihcultiea 
than tho calculating 


BKESCIA. 

T he last strictly Italian city of whieli wo spoke wn.s Oomo. 

A roundabout, but hijrlily attractive, journey W lak(i and rail¬ 
way will lead ua thence, without passing tlirough iniglilier Milan, 
to another city with whose place in Italian tind general history 
that of Como mav bo compared and contrasted. As a city, 
Brescia ranks far Lighor thnii Como 5 it does so even now; niucli 
more BO did it in the days when it was looked on as a rival to 
Milan. And tho direct part which Brescia has plaved in history 
has been incomparably more important than that wliich lies been 
played by Como. If its wrongs were not made the pretext of 
such mignty movements as those which sprang out of the earlier 
and tho later wrongs of Como, the doings and the sufh rinps of tlie 
city itself are far more prominent and important. Briscia played 
her part as an important member of the Lombard lii'iigiio, ami her 
name and tho effigies of her citizens were set up by griiteful Milan 
over tho gate which recorded her rebuilding, partly by Brescian 
hands, after her overthrow by the later patron of Como. Ih'omiuent 
as Brescia thus was in opposition to the claims of l*"rcderick, sIk'. 
appeal’s as no less prominent in withstanding the la.st of his suc- 
cesflurs wh(iBG Imperial claims were other than a mocktjry. The 
city stood a siege at tho hands of Henry of Lnxeinbiirg, and if Imr 
own chief Tohddo Brusati died by what some calltMl tho cruelly 
and some the justice of tho Emperor, his loss was avenged by tho 
death of Henry’s own brother Waleran, in the btrugglo boMeatli , 
her, walls. In later times, wduni "Brescia, like so many of her sister 
cities, had passed under the dominion of St. Mark, we ilnd her the 
centre of the strongest resistance to thepowev.s which lenguiid toge¬ 
ther to wipe out the wise aristocracy from among the ruling cdies of 
the world. The name of Brescia may bo familiar to many who have but 
vuguo ideas of Frederick of Swrabia and Henry of Luxemburg, 
because there tho knight ‘‘ without fear and without i<'proach ” 
gained himself tho praise of fln])crhuman virtue by Jiot pla} ing 
what amongst honest men w'ouldbe called tho part of a siipcihumnn 
ficoundrol. That Brescia fell Irom her old place w'as largely «lue to 
the havoc and massacre of lier French conquerors in a w-arfaro as 
unprovoked and inexcusable as any in which Freucli conqneiors 
ever engaged. The blood of Avogaro, slicd at tlie bidding of 
(Jastoii of Foix, could more rightly cry for vengeance than the 
blood of Brusati shed at the bidding of TTenry the Seventh. What 
was, from his own point of view, a deed of steru justice at Ihe 
liands of the lawful King of Italy sinks into simple nmrdev when 
it was done simply to glut tho pride of an unpruvokeil invader, 
Brescia then is a city which has lived a life in tlie very tliiek of 
Italian Jiistory, while Oomo has, so to speak, lived only on il.'^ out¬ 
skirts. The contrast is marked in the position of tlio two citie.a. 
Both lie on the northern frontier of Italy, at tho foot of her gnvit 
raoiuitnin bulwark. But they look difleienl ways. Oonio, in her 
valley, by her lake, looks northward, as if opening her arms to 
welcome tho Teutonic King who comes to her ndief. Brescia, 
not lying in on Alpine valley, but with her citadel ptuvbed on a 
spur of the Alps themselves, instead of turning away her eyes 
from Italy to the north, looks down upon imthing bbort of 
Italy herself. Tho view from the castle of Brescia is indeed 
a noble one. And it is not a mere noblo view; it is a view on 
which tho chaVocteristic history of Italy is legibly written. It 
raa^ almost remind us of tho famous letter of Sulpicius to fheoro. 
With a single glance of tho eye wo lotik down on a crowd of 
cities, each of which once was an independent commouwc.ilih, 
with its name and place in history. On one side are the spurs of 
the Alps on wldch wo are standing, reminding us that there is a 
land beyond, from whieh Emperors came down to demmul the 
crowns of Italv and of liome. To thq far east wo get a glimpse 
of smaller hills on tho extreme horizon, suggesting that tho 
natural ramparts of Verona are not beyond our sight. But to tho 
south the eye ranges over tho boundless plain of I.^onjlxirdy, 
spreading like a sea, with a tall tower hero and there, like the 
mast of a solitary Tessel, FiSch of those towers marks a city, , 
a city which once ranked alongside of princes, cities making war 
and peace, and containing within their walls the full life of a 
nation. The map seems to show that one of them is the mighty 
tower of Piacenza, and that another is the yet mightier 
, tower of Oreniona, the fellow-worker-of Brescia in the groat work 
of restoring Milan. But we look out on even more than this. 
We have^vidly brought home to us how near the great cities of 
Northern Italy lio to the Alpine barrier, the barrier which was so 
often found helpless to shelter them against the Northern invader. 
We think of all tho conquerors who have crossed the moimtains 
iiom Hannibal to oUr own day. And wo go bock to times earlier 
still, when the land whi6h became the truest Italv was not yet 
Italy at all, when the Po was as truly a Qauliw river as tho 
Seine. If the Alps themselves proved so feeble a barrier for the 
shelter of Italy, now fw more feeble was the barrier which 
ahelteKed Etruria and Romoiwhen what is now Northern Italy 


was still Gaul within the Alps 1 From such a point wo may 
well run over the shifting fates of the land hefure us from Brennua 
to either Buonaparte. And, a.s our thoughts flit on beyond Po 
and l\Iacra and Arno to tho sr3vcn hills by the Tiber, wo may feel 
thankful that ibo dorainion of the last ihv^der has become as much 
a tiling of the past as llie dominion of the earliest. 

Yet, though the groat liisloric view of Brescia lies to the south, 
it may bo well for him who stands on that height to turn his eyes 
to the. north also. 'J’hcro is an aspect in tho history, if not of 
Brcbcia, yet of the most renowned man of Brescia, which makes u» 
look alike northward and southward, whieh makes ua span tho 
.space which lies Ixjtwoen the Tiber and the Limuiat. It Oomo 
looks buwond the Alps for her own deliverer, Brescia ton looks 
beyond the Alps, not for a deliverer for herself, but for a place of 
shelter from tho citizen whom slie sent ftuih to deliver otlicra. In 
tho lifo of the Broscian Arnold his native city seems like a halting- 
place between lii-^ city of refuge at Zirrich and his city of glory and 
uuu'tjrdom at Ivonie. We need not bo harsh 011 oithor Pope 
or Emperor, in whose eye.s a republican reformer could hardlv 
fail to bear tho guise of a heretic and a traitor. Ou the heights 
of Brescia wo feel, as wo look llomoward, a regret that it was at 
ISwabiau nnd English liands that ho met hi:! doom. But, iia wo 
look nortliw.ard, wc may fool comfort that it was a Teutonic ami 
Imperial ciu which slioltered the man who, if he took hia luemo- 
rioB for hopes, nmld yet callback for a moment tho dais when 
llonm had not to seek her master either in a Gorman King or in 
an J'kigii.s]i Poiiiilt'. 

Tho viow of the city itself ou whieii wo look down from the castle 
is hardly wortijy of tlio general laiidscapo of whicJi it forms a part. 
Its hiok is indeetl .striking, but hardly more so tlian that of any 
city of decent nutiquity must be when it is looked down on in suck 
a way. But the view of Jiveseia docs not send up any object on 
which iho eye at once seizes as something specially to dwell on. 
There uro towers and cupobtsj but there is no tovver t»r cupola 
wliicb kindliis any very .strong desiro for a further acquaintance. 
And, as vvo walk the streets, tliero are fliwer attractive buildings, 
wMiethi r I'ccloaiastical or domestic, than in mo.?t Italian cities. 
Yol Bn'seia by no means lacks obiects desen ing study. Ouly 
the ohief riiiliquities of the city lie ftimiewlmt hid, and have 
to }»e loolojd for. 1'he most striking wdieii we come near to it, 
though it neces.s:irily makes no show in tlu*. general view, is tho 
ijnomo the old cuthedral, the famous round church of 

Jirescia. The now cathedral by its side is a building of no 
importance; but it is at least to the credit of its builders 
that they left tho old one standing. Hail the same dis- 
creli<m been shown in some other places, wo should have many 
more inoiinnients of early times than wo have. But if the 
round church lia.s not been destro^’od, a vast deal of labour 
JiKS bet'ji spent on tho characteristic work of spoiling it. Tlio 
upper round, the clerestory, has not been seriously meddled 
ivitli, and it still keeps tho m/ijesty of its circular outline, having 
a fur greater effect of spreading umsvsii-oucss—(he proper effect of a 
roilntl,building—than any of the round churches of England. But 
the lower range has been sadly tamjwred with, and tlio inside has 
suffered from the process which the English translation of Badoker 
culls “ paint ing the pillars to resemble columns.” This is not very 
clear to t he English reader, but, as iu some other English transla¬ 
tions of (jcrnian books, tho meaning may be guessed by stopping 
to think what the German original must be. The round rests on 
massive aciuare pierg, in German Pfcilrr, and tlm whole lias Kjen, 
like St. Vital at Bavcnmi, bedaubed to imitate Reriiiissance 
urcintecturo. This makes the general look of the iii.'^iile sadly dis¬ 
appointing. But tho disappointment begins to vanish as aoou as 
we make our way imderground and soo tho spacious crypt, with 
the eudlesa variety of its columns and capitals of all manner of 
forms, some of them clearly classical ones used up again. This 
crypt proves that the round church of Brescia hud, as all our round 
English clmrche.s liiive at present, a choir projecting to the east, 
hut the choir to which tho crypt belonged has made w'ny 
to a late building ou a much larger scale. 'J'horo is also m 
Brescia a Uomimesqiio church of the basilican plan to match the 
round one, but this hits emphatically to bo looked for. 'VVithiu 
llie range of the exteU'iiie hiiihlings which 4go by tho common 
uamo of iSl. Julia—a suppressed monastery, now p.it, it would 
setMu, to Mii’ious uses military and municipal—are tniuo churches, 
thie of these, vSanta Maria in Solario, a square Romaucscpie build¬ 
ing with an octagon top, shows it.self iu the street, but, unlike the 
usual rule of Brescia, llui inside, except the crypt, liurdly fulfils 
the promi.so of tho outside. In truth, a suiall building of this 
kind, w'liero there can liardly bo any column.s, allows qf but little 
scope fur display within, unless, like the buildings of its cluss at 
Ruvciina, it is covered with mosaics. Far more iraportanl than 
this is another of tho same group, San Salvatore, attacliod at a 
lower level to the worthies.^ church of St. Julia proper. Hero, 
when wo penetrate to it, wo come lo a genuine clmrch of the 
basilican type, which to some travellers may chance to be tlieir 
first specimen of that type. Two ranges of columns ahive nnd a 
crypt below exhibit the usual features of buildings of this 
cltths, columns with capitals of various kinds, classical and other, 
nmged as happened to be convenient. Every building of tliis 
kind has its interest, and to some it may happen to bo the 
first foreshadowing of its more stately fellows ut Itavcnna, at 
Lucca, and at liome. 

But the chief attraction of Breeanu is hardly to bo found in its 
j churches. Had it been led uniojurod, the great Sroletto^ iu 
I much the same style as the smaller one at Oomo, and like thAt^ 
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banl by the duomoy tho«[!;h not aetmilly touehintf it, wouhl' 
doubtless have cUioicd tbo fir^t place. And itn historic in- | 
tei€«t is not small, os it wjus round this sput that the fifrhl, 
raged most fiercely when Ihvscu had llmt'wu od* ihe heavy i 
bondage of the Ganl to return to the lighler yohe of tlio SLU'oho | 
Republic. But the buildiiiij ia wully (.listigm-cd; its blocked j 
Tvindowa merely peep through to sIuav \\liiii they wcri*. ( hi | 
the Nvliole, tho first pltico among tlm anllt^iiltios of flrtseia 
must bo pivi'U to tho nmsemn, formed out <d’ an oxcavated 
temple. The remains of the building itself, the stately columna 
of its portico which still .sunivn, mo striking in themsrlvos, an<l 
they supply ono piece of detail which is inU*u*sling in tho biistory 
of architecturjil hjrius. The columna do not foinn a cjtitijiuous 
i-fiJige, but the portico has projections in front. The .angles lisv 
thus to bo provided for, and they are provided for by fi>i‘e>tulliiig, | 
in the arch hoc Imtj of tho days of N'espasiau, llm section of the 
modicDVal olnstercd pillar. Witliiu, in tho r.slored triple cc/A/, is ■ 
a whole store of untnpjilie.s, cla.ssicnl and OK'diicv/d. The gem of ! 
the collection in an artistic point of view i.s (haihlle.^^ the lianre of 
Vkriory, of (^roelv worK-inunship; but more light is thrown on 
Brescian history by tho long seiies of in.9criptions running fnnu the, 
first InipoTial d.iNs todrati.m and'I'licotiosius. and bv the oilier 
long series of niadilteetiu'id details, clas.sical and Uoiiiaucs.'[iic, from 
the destroyed buildings of tho city. The lilinirv.too i.s rich in 
treasures, I hough wn* ennuot forbcin* tho rcin'rlc that almo.-it too 
much libcrdllty i.s shown in tho ease wiLli whii'h .strangers are 
allowed to examine them. Kxperlenco may perhaps iiavo showm 
that only people with a jiraiwworihy olject .aru likely to seek for 
them at all; otherwiso an ill-disposed person might dam.ig-o, 
or piirhaps even carry off, soiuo of tho himiller ohjt'cts. Jiut there 
they mo; precious manusevipU of various dales, jewelled ero.'^-^es, 
carvings, and an object which, if wo were right m our reading of 
it, is of surpassing biterest. This is a consular diptyeh, 
bearing the name of Boctius. Tliis is a relic indeed, tliuugh It 
would havo had a iiun-o nud.-incholy iutercit still, if it liad lu-en 
found at Pavia instoad of at J3re>cia. At llavenna wo would liim 
not bo reminded of tho one crime of tho reign of the prince uiuler 
whom Rome and Italy wore happy. 

yuch are a travellers iinpre.ssions of Brescie. It is a witness to 
the ania/ing historical wealth of the li.dLitv cities that a phico 
like ihi.s, which has t-o many memories and r-e much to r.ln)w for ! 
them, can hncrdly, ill an anti<iuarum point of view, claim a place 
above the third rttuli. 


Pb.VTX rooKS. 

ANTED, an induofrious tliviflv, .«'>>eible woman, wlio has 
fiome idea of eoolaiy, who w'ilf do a lilllo Inms.-worlc, elt'an 
her knive.H, and be content with the w.aget, of a govcrne.s. Tho 
servants who now a-pply for sucli .'liiu.ition.H in udddIu-(‘Ja,'^s lioust:- 
holda ai’O b)r tho UKj.'^t part w'holly unlit for tlioin. yomelimes 
they are kitchenmai<l.s who Imvo hetin under gooil co(dvs, hut h.'ivo 
been too hazy or too stupid to loirn from them,and, being generiilly | 
without any ambition to rist> in their pruft*ssiun, they havo abaii- , 
doned all hope of ever earning l:i,;h wages. Woinetlmes, again, 
Ihoy belong to a clas.s of which the young or inexperie.need lion^ie- | 
keeper luiiat 1 h-w;u-o. It.s representative is m-uivlly .an ehlerly 
wonuiu of ninny placa^, who is dci^tined to be iii'muuy more;' 
indeed she .idds to their number almost every luenth, for drink, or 
laziness, ov both, will .aceouut for any frequency hi her migmliori.'^t 
A tliird and moro nuiueroii.s clahs is that of l tie’ young woman who 
has been a maid-of-ail-work. She liiw been igikUMnliy brou^lit up, 
and her homo training has been worse than uor.e, " She has .-.een 
waste xvhen money and provisions wero plenty, alternating willi 
Starvation, begging, and dishouesty when scarcity of work and 
drunlmnncss have made limes hard. Sho has iiili.sbiled a eixjwded 
loom where tidiness was impo-jsiblo; her dre.-^.s has eousi^tod 
chiefly of r.ags, g.irnished with artificial flowers; her highe.st 
ideal of auiuaomenl. has been a fair or a luu.^ic-liaJl; and her 
only preparation fur eiilcring (lomestic service a few montlis 
at nominal wages in a l^/(lging-lum^e. There she has learnt 
little but peculation,,am I h.n been accustomed often to lie .town 
at night in her clothes too weary to umlri'.'^s, and to rise in 
tho morning .and go about her work imwa.'^hed and urn'miibod. 
When tho maid-of-all-work obtains n pl;T.co as plain cook hUo 
assumes tho tanns of oHico with pivlect aclf-sallftfaction. She pro¬ 
ceeds without liny lle^i^ation to waste and dcv'-Lroy tho materials 
entrusted to her for conversion into Ibod. It need hardly ho ob- 
eerve-d that her success is comnlotc. She keeps her milk and cream 
in the hot kitchen and wonders tliat they turn sour. She puts 
tho butter into the same small cupboard with tlio idicope, and is 
surprised that tUo Banco which shesend.a to the dinner-tiible has an 
unpleoHaut taste. She will nut bo ut the trouble of cleaning tmt 
theo\en-llucs, and cannot imagine why the patLe will not rise. 
She loaves tho fish upon the kitclien-iablo from tbo lime it is 
brought until sho is ready to cook it, and .‘.lands bv with a look of 
innocence while the fishmonger is scolded for sliding stale fish. 
When eho Ia 3 -s a fire she crams it with bundles of wood bo that it 
will not light, and supplemont^ her bad architecture with whole 
boxes of matchea and very long candle-ends. She stirs the kitchen 
fire every time she jjaasca it, ruwl keeps it blazing even ivhen 
there is no cooking to be done, and when tbo family is cliubfr out. 
If the heat makes her ill, she blames tho poor occommodatioa of 
.the house, and toXb as if she bad come from a palace to enter 
•|•e»vice. If she has a g-as stove the taps are constantly turned 00, 


and aw to lowering ihe lights in tUo passages or senUory siieb m j 
idefi never cro:>sc« lior mind even in dreams. She will aeml up tW- ; 
Cf<-g3 cilher raw i-r hard hoiW rather than use your saml-glass. 

She ^vill give you bread and milk with laiast chicken rather than 
beat and ll ivunr liie r.ii.xluro into bread .sjuice. Sb.*. will uaalce tea 
with tepid wa'i-r, will t^eud up spinach tljiat looka like cabbage 
rather than put it Ihvougb a sic\c, and will peel tho potakKisan ' 
iiudi tliic-k tu sn\u llietroiiblBof picking out thohyyos. 

Now rtiullv vi liiifd c.uokiugia thorc.sulLof practice and teewthing, 
lliii, s'lort (if llii^, 1I1C genius which con.d.Bt.s of “ an infijiito capacity 
fur 1 ,'Kiiig trouble" will do much for the Droduclion of food which 
I .dvili bo wlujli'^uuu' and jalutable an well. This is e.vartly tho (piality 
I (luilficnl ill Jill ordinary cuok. Kl.avoiiriugjfryingjandiiukiugpufi- 
jci.-sle iiri' not to bo learnt in a day, though common sense and tho 
will to U80 it are onoiigh for the preparutiem of nn ordijiury dinner. 

IhiL the coiitumpurary cook has only oUb recipt) for every dish— 
jKiuieh, (jn inlitv and w'a(*te. She asks Ibr it do/.cn eggs and a pint 
(d'civam for lh(> simplest c:(,biui't pudding, and pivfcr.s isinglass to 
['•uliiliiic onlv hecause ii is more e.xpen.siv«, A whole pot of jam 
mied b..‘ coiis'iniud to make a singlo tarilefc, A joi.nt in tlw Icitclien 
nad anolhcT in the parloiu' is the ailow.anco she. prescribfaiH Ibnwery 
d.iv. Sh(^ DeviT kfi,'p.s gravy; it la mean U> down bones and 
scr.ips. If gnivvis WMUted, gravy beef should bo ordc'red. I'ho 
ilud .should be cut oil’ tho 1 .iacon at least an inch thick, and a crock 
of broken bre ul iim.''t always be kept to got mouldy for the honour of 
the hou.-'e. Eiying can ouly Iw done in laid in any ri'Sjnsctablo 
kitchen, and what iiuniber of oysters are required for a single patty 
\se donut vfMitunr lo c.diniate. Untidiness, too, the comtant eoiib- 
panioii of w.iTffuhieNS, sho has reduced to a science. Her cup¬ 
boards are an alarming niixtiu’e of «!craps, sauces, IbrgoUvn wluLoB 
id' (^gg.a, and poh of dripuing, together with raihuis and coruliuur, 
furnilurc-polidi ,ind hlackload. 

Her desinudiou of articles of Ibod is tvell matchod l>y h(^r treat¬ 
ment. of the crockery and kitchen utensils iu her cbaige. She 
warms the bc.st china dill iicr-ultilcM [„ awhile heat. Tho dishes 
she puls into tho oven, until their .siirtaco n'suuiblos that of tho 
craclvle porcelain admired by collectors. If tlmy are adorned 
with avne-' or moungrauis in colour and gilding, slto early discovers 
the ellicacy of sirong .soda and soft soap in the ixmioval of .such 
Mini lies. .V lew dexteroud movoiuenU will chip tho edges on a 
stone sink, and .slm thinks it will to ronuive such e-vcrescences as 
the liai'dlcs of dishes or tlm tops of their covers; her n,ason.s for 
[ these measiiius niav be sanitary, as liaudlea <mly form recesses 
I fur gTeasu and dust, and it is imi>i‘.sible tij clean them withoul 
j troulile. I’lidding ba,sins she cousuiiies in largo uumber.s, and uses 
1 b.uu'L-buat'^ tu lecd the cat. The dishes .she sendfl to hiblo in- 
Miriiddy soil th..> idoUi, and uro .so full of gravy thut they often spill 
1 on tl’.e. Wii\ iqisl'ilrs. The cijver.s are smeivred with gmasy 
I liiiger-rnarks, and it is well if the outside only i.s diriv. Tho 
I kitchen is h('i’ furtro.ss ; from it drawing-room company is mro- 
: fully anil i('.ilously (.xcludod. In all families tho children look 
I upon the kitclu n as a ptuiuilse of dainty devitiis. In some tliey 
arc never abowed to enter it; but in others the little iiiksy in 
somellines piivilogcd to make a bit of paste into ducks and drakes, 
ur to Imead soiiio dough into a CLvke fur the doll’s birthday. 
Snell frivolilii’ri a modern cook sLerniy represses. She supjsiscs tho 
voung Indie s will want to make puddings tic.xt or to (‘oiuo down 
ami try iiiuipt-.v out of “ them rubbi'diiiig books.’’ She Ills no notion 
of eiicoiiragiiig ^uch pranks. A iiivoui’ has to bo made of leave 
Ili use her bovvlh and .'^pooiis, and the young olUcer just home from 
Ills regiuiinj! (hire nut venture into the sacred precinct to conci^ct 
(tied Indian corry or a Mullig.atawny piJIasv unless ho has first 
uicertiiint'd that cuok is in a good hinn(.iur. Even the lad}'of tho 
house i.H infornieil very ]dainly tluit alter her morning visit she ifr 
not expected tu di.sturb tin; quiet of the lower regions. The trap 
is alwa} s missing from tho kitchen sink, and tilings run into tho 
drain which should never go there; tho valve itstdf djgappoars 
anioiig the ashes, uml is carried tvwa.y by the dubt-caut, togethor 
with the stopper.s of sauce bottles, tho heads of pep])ec-c.i.itor 8 
jam-pots, and Jialf-bunit coals. Indeed one might think that the 
cook had a personal irjtcru.st in the dustman, mnl wished to bestow 
IIS many useful articles upon him as pofcsible; or perh.apa her 
IjuiiiiYolent j’colings are htimid hy suinu tale of the poor Bortera in 
Iho cinder vards Lo whom theao things are perquieitea, and Khe 
would ho clmiilablo by proxy. SIio bis a land heart for all aorta 
of tramps, and IrixjuenUy has her fortuuo told. The wounia 
whoso bahic'.s seiun ciulowed with a perjietual youth, the num who 
pells pencil.-*, tie* various folk who dm oat a preoaiious livelihood 
liY hawking niiitcns, coinhsj and pen-wipers, fiud in her a aym- 
athctic patron, and draw from her hirgo supplies'of her uiaisier’s 
read tind meat. A carrier, whose pony was more deek and well 
led than caiTicr.s’ ponies oftoa aw, ooafeased oa one occasion tlmt 
ho obtained from tho tramps in his noighljotifhiood their stores of 
crusts fit one .'JiilUng a ^eck:—“ Sometimes I’am akiwst incli««i 
to pick out the pbeos of cheese and meat, hut Jadt ksre eats it all . 
up Hs swtiet as can be, and his coat’s like satin.” At 

^ Her persunal habits accord with bur domestie and socinl qualw 
lies. She labuiirs under a, chronic hydrophobift, for thouj^ her 
thirst is umpionchahlo she ctidreful^ avoids cold watw*. (tlopioua 
draughts of boor, occasionaKy varied ut the iiftsnsoon with tea^ 
and in the evening with gsn^ assist her in W work aiad support 
her ('xhausied fmihie. Raasoaal abduttons she does not hot 
wipes her hands usualty on tho taWedbth^ or whntovsirolse is within, 
her rofich. Putfilin^lntbs ow conveajioirt for the wirpose, amL 
become so saturated with various aniinak otlS) butter, and 
that tlioy are devoured by lihe mice whkb^ vrikh fiies^ Mttena, nod 
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blttckbeetlcB, constitute the /rnttw of the kitchen. A email piece 
of bfoken looking-glass on the dicsser eoahlea her now and then to 
flmooth her hair, the usual appearanoo of which suggests tlw occa¬ 
sional hut scanty use of the Wacldng-hruah. The chief offortfl of 
her toilet upon week-days are made for tlio advent of iho 
butcher’s hoy, but she is not given to wasting time in the decora¬ 
tion of her form. All her ^wers in this line are reserved for 
Sunday, when she turns out, as she confidently believes, ouito tho 
lady, her whole earnings being spent on the display, for sne ueyor 
eaves out of her wages, and seems to live in tho quiet expectiitiou 
of a handsome legacy or a wealthy husband. Perliaps it is to this 
end that tlie hanr, so untidy on Saturday, is now braided into 
shining rolls; the hands, yesterday so grimy, are covered W'ith 
green leather gloves; the feet, which all the week have only worn 
8 lip|>ers, are encased in tight and high-heeled boots, decorated with 
arabesques; and, to her great delight, she fondly thinks there is 
nothing of the cook about Jier. Those who have to suhniit to her 
professional shortcomings tnay think then^ is no more of the cook 
about her on week-days. She despises her occupation, and cau 
hardly therefore be expected to succeed in it. She lool:s upon her 
mistress as on unreasonable being, full of whims and fancies, which 
it is her painful duty to evade Md thwart as ofhm ns possible. 
She explains to her young man, for cooks are never without sweet¬ 
hearts, that her people aro a mean lot, that tlioy buy from the 
Civil Service, malto soup of distracted meat, nncl cut irritated 
bread, and that she means to give warning immediately. 


LAITY r. CLERdY. 

a lllFi division of Englishmen into clergy and Ikily has been of 
- late brought somewhat prominently into view by the press. 
In the existing and impending deluge of vagm* ecclerriastical hilk, 
which, disdaining nnd bursting its modest cliannel of the f^unday 
suburlwn midday dinner-table, now threnions to Hood Piirliamen\ 
and sewiety for an undolined period, the division is no doubt con¬ 
venient as a form of spwcli, and is likely to pass curi’cnt as repre¬ 
senting a form of thought. The terms are already used hs absolute, 
and the division treated as exhaustive. That the hui’lace of the 
globe, os wo learnt at school,'is divided into land nnd water; 
that the human race, ns wo were taught in our freshman’s yenr, is 
mode up exclusively of “ men ” and “ cads,” are not propositions 
more entirely expressing facts in the order of nature, it would 
seem, than the clerical and lay distiiiclion. 

It is not therefore in any spirit of cavilling or presump¬ 
tion, hut simply with a desire lor accuracy of thought ami 
clearness of expression, that we venture to suggest tlie inquiry, 
What is a layman ? Into the higher and more abstruse .aspects of 
this question we nro not now prepared to enter. That there is im 
ideal or type of the order known ns ^^the avernge Layman” is no 
commonly token for granted that ho must bo presun>ed to pxist; 
and it is further preBiiniflhle that the gentlemen who speak and 
write so iluently about him know what or wlio he is. An nvorngo, 
it is commonly believed, requires in tho first instance a siifliciently 
wide induction, and in tho next a careful and ficieTilifu; comparisciu. 
The “ average layman ” mnst thus he discovered by means of a 
classification of the individuals comprised under the term, followed 
up by the Separation, weighing, niid monsurement of that apecial 
quality, oleiuent, nerve-foree, or whatever it he iii each wiiieh is 
essentially and exclusivel}' lay. Thus, as Dr. Lynn tells his 
audience, ^‘Yoii see how it is done.” But, njmrt from this 
anthropological mysterj’,- a preliminary doubt may be raised, and 
deserves some attention, wdiether there really is any such organized 
existoDCo ns a layman absolute and per ne. 'I’he notion of a 
layman ad hoe^ or a relative layman, is perfectly intelligible 
and familiar. Such a doubt is clearly not to he solved or 
met by any mere otymologiiuil or archaic considiirations. Tho 
term *‘laic'’ may have home, and prolwhly did he.ar, a dis¬ 
tinct meaning in the fourth century a.d., just as tho term 
Liturgy ” niay have done at Athens in tfio fourth century 
B.c.; and the one may ho as little to the purpise in any question 
■of modem interpretation as the other. \V ithout raising the point 
whether a I’eer Spiritual could properly bo deacrilied as n lay 
lord,” it is evident that the latter term does not mean tlie same 
thing as a Temporal l^or, and the opinion of a person in holy 
orders, episcopal or other, ujwn a point of hiw -would correctly 
be described as a “ lay ” opiniou. Independently, however, of such 
technical ‘ subtleties, and assuuiing any person outside tho clerical 
order to he in theory a layman aWluto, it may he also taken as 
admitted that no one in practice uses tho term, any exlmustivo 
division notwithstanding, -without some very laige limitations, 
Mr. Bright’s residuum, although they he Mr. Cladstone’s flesh and 
Idood, may be taken at once ns excluded. Peers, a<jum* 9 , church¬ 
wardens, nnd vestrymen are equally of course within the defining 
1 ^. But then there is such a gi'eat intermediate class. Is a 
■verger, or a railway guard, or the prophet of a sporting newspaper, 
a layman' in the sense known to the 7 Vm«, or not P Because, 
when we come to discussing the introduction of the lay element ” 
into Convocation, it is leslly desirable tiiat we should know to 
some extent what wo dre talking about. 

No such diflSculty of definition attj^es to the eorrelative tenn, 
■or second branch or Ihe exhaustive division, whichever i^e idioose 
to oftll it By the detgy, ibr all current pit^ses of DodesiMtiosl 
conference, dieputatioa, or talk in general, is meant one distinet 
«ad aepamto body of men in Bngland. And it is comimmly 


assuTuod by a good many of our public instructors in tho press, and 
ht^Uoved accordingly in a hazy kind c»f way by a contM(hfl^ablo 
portion of thdlr audience, that between this body and that other 
Dound-hearted, intelligent, powerful, if slightly vague and mdoter- 
ininate, whole known os the laity, theie exists a pronounced 
divergence, not to say a diroct opposition, of uiuis, motives, in¬ 
terests, and all tho rest of it. Polished editoritd periods in Loudon, 
and the downriuht bammor-and-toi^ articles wliich issue from 
Leamington for the moulding of the agricultural mind, come upon 
this head to very much the same thing in the end. Suppose 
for a moment ihiit all this declamation were hasod ou sound 
Btatistic.al evidence, and that tho issue werii about really to bo 
fought out, after til0 modem English fashion, in a general 
ciMiipaij^ of public meetings, with each side turning out all 
its available forces on the stump. In a fair likl of froo 
speech, for porc-epliou of points at isfiio, for cabuness in 
argument, for reasoning force and debating power, a com¬ 
parison of tho respective qiiaiilications of the so-called lay nnd 
clerical minds would probably prtxluce rosults both instructive 
and interesting. But society is likely to have some time to -wait 
before any such results are publiahud. Tlio antagonism beiwean 
the hiy mind and the clerical mind cannot e.'»sily he ni-arked and 
measured under tho existing conditions of applied meutnl «eieuc.e, 
beetuisc, among other reasons, the method of comparison between 
things nou-exiustent is a problem which has not yet: Ijcen solved, 
Thu “Lay niind,” like tho “average layman,” is supposed popularly 
to exist in some sort of reference to the clerical mind and tho avorago 
clergyman; and conheqiienlly, in the Isngungo of matheui.atics, 
ifr=o, y is impossible. If the “ clerical mind ” is nn expresion 
which cunveys no sort of inlelligiblo m«»aniiig, there can be no need 
to take much trouble in escertaiiiing what the “ lay mind ” may 
cliancu to he. That there may bo in the higher ranks of tho 
clurgy a particular type c>f cliamcier and habit i>f thon^t 
is very possible. The episcopal typo of miiul is an cxpressioii 
which may he easily understood, and wliich may, for all we know, 
have a reality corrt‘s])onding to the idea, existing jvissihly in less 
perfiH't developmeiit under decaiml or capitular forms. But bo, and 
in exactly the wurie way, theri^ may exist a judicial tyjH* oi’ mind; 
and perhaps a type roproscnling tho mind of pnnanent heads of 
(lovernmcut ofiicos. Anjy- anifiU and select b<Kly of men holding 
positiouB anj exercising lunetions of exactly the same nature, and 
officially raiscid alsivc tho ordinary level of faooiely, may very uata- 
ral 1 y fall into a sort, of mental groove of similnrily, WhotW tho 
possession of the office predisposes to the Imhit of mind, or tho 
mental constitution has prep.irod and indicated tlie iudivitlual lor 
the office, is a que««lion which may be loft to the philoso[)her«. The 
exisbmeo of an episcopal type, if there Ixi buch, proves at any rate 
nothing about the existonco of a clerical one. 

Thei-e is, indeed, a type of mind whidi may Iw described geofUBlIy 
as the eccle.sifistical, and which admits of a gocKl rminy i^rieti^. 
It i.s very probably the confusion of the two distinct terms, eccle- 
fiiasliciil and clerical, joined to the fiirailiar experience of divergence 
in the ecclesiastical varieties, which has prepared thu way for most 
of tho nonsense which v^'o lioar and read alKiut the present and 
increasing antagonism bet-wuon clergy .and laity. Evciy one who 
is capable of thinking, and who haft token the trouble to think 
at .-lil about the religious phenomena of this century, knows 
well tliat there is no viirinty of the ecclesiasticar type of 
thought which has not exhibited its most pronounced, not to 
say cMiggerated, forms in men not in holy orders at all, The ludf- 
pay officer who holds a Revival meeting in a watering-place occu¬ 
pies .18 a rule a far more advanced po.sitiou in the “ emotional ” 
ranks than tho Low-Church profujher of his choice; while in the 
opposite diri'Ction of the English Church Union it is well Imowii 
that non-clerical partisan zeal often distances all clerical offitrts to 
keep it within iHJunds. If anything further were wwitiiigto ex¬ 
hibit tho absurdity of confusing the cccle.<iasticftl idea vvith tho 
clerical, it would ho riiown b^- tho fact that much of-what is thus 
popularly describod ms cloricaliBm' is most conspicuously developed 
m the sex which is “ not suflored to tench in tlie Church.” 

It is no doubt true that a good many clergyincn both feel and 
manifest much iuioleranco of the prewenco of N'onronformiats 
wnlhin their official radius; and as the squirt;, the doctor, and 
tlie colonel, to any iiotbing of the lanueT or iho retail tredesmaii, 
sutfer no corresponding disturbance of mental equilibrium fixnn this 
cause, such intolorance is constantly t.akoti to bt: n. unto ” of tho 
Bo-callt!d cloricdl mind. It has obviously nothing to do with 
it. Tlio squiro has precipely the same kind of objcctjeii to a 
poacher, or, in a nuidificd form, to the nmnufacturiiig parvenu 
who has made a sufficiont fortime to flout him into tiiecoramissioii 
of tho Peace; and if ho ami his brother the rector hud chanced to 
change places in tlie order of their birth, each would have natu¬ 
rally adopted the antipathy which a similar habit of mind has 
directed to the object lying for each in his own apecitd path of life, 
Tlie colonel objects to civilian interference in militaTy matters, The 
doctor has not much love for the unlicensed practitioner; and tho 
retail tindesninn has “ no connexion with Ihe estahliahjcnent over 
the way,” It would ho easy to multiply iUustralionB lo show, 
point by point, that what is so commonly described as the “ clerical 
mind” has no sort of existence in feet, but tkit it is very often 
only a phantom oonstruetad out of a confused gencmli^ataoii ftoui 
misun^ratood instances. More freqacntly indeed the prex^ess of 
reasoning, or what passes muster for reasoning, is of a vt^y m uch sim¬ 
pler kixia« An individualcka'gyman says ot does fcomethlHg, ea is re¬ 
ported inane wi^poper to have said ordonesomeihiitg, which somebody 
else, being OGOoemed in the ootter, or more probably hav'mg nothitig 
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whatever to do with it. is pleased at the moment not to approve. 
The cler^man may be in the ri^ht or in the wron^ as it happens; 
but the chance conflict of opinion between the two individuals, 
clcoical and non-clerical, is quite enough to establish a case for the 
existence of the ** clerical typo ” of mind, and to form the basis 
for some very large generalization about an ossontial antagonism 
between the clergy and the laity.. Talk of this hind is not the 
less mischievous hecause it is nonsense, seeing that nonsense 
clothed in sounding verbiage goes a long way in the world. The 
only sort of real, existing, hond juh antagonism between the two 
classes of which any evidence that we are aware of luis been produced 
in recent periodical literature is found—and thusraucli we must in 
honesty admit—under the heading “Clergy r. lAily,” in tlie 
current number of the llailef/hurian, where we road that “ Tlio 
laity kicked off, and proved much too strong for their opponents, 
driving them back in every scrummage”; but ultimately “the 
clergy had the military added to their side, and ” from that time 
“ had slightly the best of it.” That is about the measure of class 
antagonism which exists between the “scruminagers'*’ fallnu's at 
present, or which is likely, when tbo hoys have taken their fathers’ 
places, to exist between thein8elve.s. 


ErriXG FORfiST. 

T he Master of the Rolls, in giving his decision on the question 
of the common lands of Epping Forest, expreased himself 
very plainly as to the conduct of the defonduuts. “ What some 
of the defendants,” ho said, “ had done was to take away other 
people's propertv without their consent, and to approprialo it to 
themselves.” We are sufficiently familiar with luis motliod of 
transferring property—“ convey, the wise it call”—in tho case of 
such things os purses and watches, hut it is happily not every day 
that an attempt is made to appropriate tlireo thousand acres of 
land in this simple and summary fashion. It is true that ihe 
defendants acted under the guidance of their legal advisers, and it 
may bo assumed that they had persmid(<d themselves that they 
had somehow a right to what they seized upon. Didusions of 
this kind in regard to smaller and more portable articles are apt 
to lead to unpleasant personal consequences, but in this instance 
the persons who have been helping them'.ches to other people’s 
property will suffer no further inconvenience than that of having 
to give up a part at least of their plunder. Twenty ycivs 
btMDg the limit within wliich rcstilutioii is demanded, appro¬ 
priations made before 1851 will remain in tlio hands of those 
who hold tliem. The Master of the Rolls al.so made some .strong 
remarks on the manner in wliich the defendant.s liad conducted 
their ease. The issue, ho said, was a very simplo o\je, and all the 
materials required by the Court for deciding it might have been 
furnished at a comparatively small cost. The defcndiints, how¬ 
ever, had endeavoured to .support tlicir title “ hy a large mass of 
evidence which must bo wholly discredited,” and had added enor¬ 
mously to the expenses of the suit. It is eatisfactury that the de¬ 
fendants aro now to bo compelled to surrender wlmt they had' 
illegally appropriated, but it is important to observe that limy 
seem to have had every prospect of being left in peaceable pos¬ 
session f)f their plunder, and that it is only by a series of acci- 
d<nitB that the Forest has been saved. 

Mr.Lofevro’s letter to the 7 ’m/cs gives an inti'rcstingand ins' nudivo 
history of the progrc.es of litigation in llii.s case. For a long period 
there had been nibblings at the Forest, but it was not till about 
1865 that tho TiOrds of the Manors began their vvhohisak* iqipro- 
priations. A (Committee of tlic I louse of Commons'hnd just then been 
inquiring into tho general question of the heat means of preserving 
for tho public use th (3 forests and commons near ijondon, and had 
come to tho conclusion that tho rights of commoners were amply 
sufficient to keep conimoMS open and unenclnsod. TJiis rather 
alarmed tho Loras of the Manors, and many of them took the, (jp- 
portunity of putting themselves in tho advontageous pusition 
which is acquired by the actual possession of contested piojjoity. 
They had previously regarded the common lands as piojieil.y 
which they might somo day or other enclose when it suited their 
convenience; but they now thougljt to inako themselves sure of it 
by enclosing it at once. Sir Thomas Wilson began his opcralifuis 
upon IlnmjistCHd Heath; the late Lord Brownlow added li\e 
hundred acres of Borhhampstead Commou to his private pari;. 
Queen’s College, 0 .vford, similarly, under th(3 advice of its 
solicitors, seized upon two important commons and a smaller one in 
the South of Tiondon. Epping Forest was also pounced upon, 
and largo parts of it enclosed. It was fortunate for tlie public that 
the Ijords of the Monors did not show greater moderation and for- 
bemncG._ If they had been content to go on gradually, taking in 
a little bit here and a little bit there, now insidiously advancing 
a fence in one quarter, or building a house in another, their de¬ 
predations would perhaps have attracted little, attention, except in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the places whore they were com¬ 
mitted ; and from mere local opposition they had little to fear. 
When, however, it was seen that they wero‘swooping down on 
open spaces in all directions, and that very soon, unless they 
were checked, London would be almost stripped of the noble b& 
of heaths and commons which had so long been her pride, and 
which in a sanitary point of view had now become a necessity to 
' her inhabitants, a strong feeling of indignation was excited, and 
a number of persons had sufficient pfu^c spirit to come for¬ 
ward in defence of public rights. One night Mr. Augustus Smith 


sent down a couple of hundred labourers from London in a special j 
train to renmve the strong iron fences with which Lord Brownlow I 
had cut otf part of Berkhampstead Oominon, and befoi'e moTmnj5; 
the hurdles were all laid decently in a heap. In the suit which,’ 
followed, the appropriations wore declared to bo illegal. A,flterj 
this Queen’s College and other Lords of Manors deemed it 
prudent either to surrender claims which they could not enforce at'' 
law or to come to terms either with the residents adjoining the 
open spaws or with some public authority which would undertakes 
the charge of them. In this way the commons at riuinsteRd, 
Bostall, Hartford, Tooting, Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and else¬ 
where have boon preserved for tho use of the public, llampatead 
Heath was obtained only by a costly compromuse, into which tho 
inhabitants were driven by tho prospect of protracted litigation. 

In all these castjs there was an important body of in¬ 
fluential residents on tho side of tho public, and this natu¬ 
rally facilitated a sf'ttlemont. At Epping, however, a large 
proportion of the r(‘8i<lent landowners were in favour of enclosure. 
TJjoy had no relish for the wanderers from the Fast of London 
who came to .spend their holidays in the Forest, and who did not 
always make thGm.selve.s loo ngru3*ablo during their stay; and, on 
the other hand, thero was the temptation of getting n slice of tho 
property, if it were divided. Accordingly, thero seems to have 
Doen a general rush at the Forest pretty iniicb in the spirit of the 
old saying, “Every man for himself,and tlio Devil take the hindr 
most.'* The Devil lias indeed turned up in the form of the 
Court of Clmncory, and those who were last in the race of spolia¬ 
tion will now have to disgorge; while those who were lucky 
enough tf> secure their share of the plunder before 1851 will be left 
to the enjoyment of it. It appears that in tho coume of tho last 
twenty years 559 illegal enclosures have been made, and some of 
thorn have already been cut up for building ground, and are 
covered willi houses. What it is important to observe is that 
all this property and luoro would luivo passed pormouently 
into tho possession of persona who had no legal right to it 
whatever, if it had not been for the accident that the Corporation 
of liondon happened to hold some ground within tho limits of the 
Forest for the purpose of a cemetery. This gave the Oorporalion 
i power to interfere on the ground that the enclosures were a viola- 
i tion of its rights of commonage; and the Corporation, biung a 
rich and powerful body, has been able to make head against the 
Lords. At one time, it seems, before the intervention of the City, 
an old labouring man at Louglilon was left alone to struggle 
against the Lord of thi3 Manor, lie liad been in the liabit of ex- 
en'ising an ancient customary privilege of lopping trees for fire¬ 
wood during tho winter months, and when this w'lis forbidden 
ho refused to .submit. lie persisted in cutting wood, and 
urged his neighhoiirs to do tho same. Two of Lis sons and 
a nephew, who were found lopping, were summoned before 
tho imigistrales, one of w-hom had received a largo share of the 
Forest, and were sent to pri.wou for a week with hard labour. Tho 
old man ohlaineil ab.sistanco to try tho question at law, and, in spito 
ol' attempts made, now to buy him off, now to drive him out of tho 
parish, so as to deprive iiiiii of his iortis standi, the suit was kept 
goinu till it was iuteirupted bv his death. Hero tho question 
would probably have ended if the Coiqioration had not been in¬ 
duced to take )t up, and it was only through its being the owner 
of a cemetery in the Forest that it obtained a right to interpose. 
It is well that tho Forest has been saved, but it is not comfortable 
to ri'flect tliiit tho chiincea were all tho other way. 

The whole sidjject of eiiclosures is one of groat importance, and 
it is to be lioped tliai tlic Amending Bill of the Governnieut, which 
is understood to be in prepurivliou, will trent it in a thorough and 
compridionsive luauner. The same sort of questions which have 
been raised during th «3 last few years in tlie neighbourhood ol' 
London are, also springing up in other parts of the country, and it 
is do.siruble Hint somo distinct principle should ho laid down by 
wliich tlio rights of proprietors on the one hand and of the public 
on tho otlier may bo equitably maintained. Tho difficulty of the 
matter is of course mainly due to 1 lie fact that t.ho idea of a general 
public with any interest in tho coniiuons is entirely n modern inven¬ 
tion. Formerly a common was an object of interest only to the people 
about it, who .sent their cows, ge.e.so, and donkeys to graze tliere; 
and in rijcent year.H the exercise of this privilege lias been gradu¬ 
ally falling into disuse, simply because there is scarcely any 
one who cores to lake advantage of it. On the other hand, 
tho Tjord of the Manor did not tiuuble his head about land 
which he did not see his way to turn to account, and was quite 
content to leave the commons open to anybody who ^ose 
to go upon them. Tlie rapid gi’owth of population, however, 
and especially the introduction of railways, have given a 
sudden value to these trac+s of OTound in the neighboiu'hood 
of large towns. The Lords of Manors aro tempted by the 
high prices which are offered for. “ eligible building sites,” and 
as tho commoners aro no longer renreseiitod by cattle, it is 
perhaps rather liastily assumed that tliey have ceased to exist. 
Another set of people now start up under the name of the public, 
but tho TiOrds ivfuMo to recognize their claim to have anything 
to do with the commons. It must he admitted that the rights 
of tho public, fls a public, have never assumed a legal 
form, It may he very necessary that all large towns should 
have open spaces close to them for the recreation of the in¬ 
habitants, hut it is obvious that they cannot be allowed to talte 
possession of any bits of ground tnat suit their puipose without 
I reference to proprietary ripts. On the other bond, it may be 
I asked, whether the publfo ought not, undisr certain circutn- 
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stances, to be recognized ae having succeeded to the rights which 
tho commoners haVe practically abandoned. Hardly anybody 
wauts to turn out a sheep or a cow on the co^imons, but a great 
many people want to wafic on them and oiyoy them as open spMes; 
and wnetner the common is used by cattle or by pwple walking 
about cannot make any diilbronce to the Lord of the Manor, as 
long os he is bound to keep it open, Mr. I.rfsievre proposes that all 
enclosures not authorizod by BarliameTit should be primd fwn^ 
iilogol, and that any public body or publio-spirited person should 
bo allowed to ropi*esent the right of tho commoners end to put 
the Lord to a strict proof of his claims. There may prol^bly be 
some difficulty in regard to tho latter part of this suggestion, but 
it is at least clear that some check ought to bo put on such pro¬ 
ceedings as the appropriations at Kpping. It is monstrous that 
persona who have no sort of higal right Ui a particular property 
rthouhl bo able to take poB.st\‘»Bion of it olfhand, aud to imiiniain 
tlio misappropriation by tlie aid of a long purse and sharp lawyers. 
A Lord who wishes to enclose cnii hardly eoiuplaiu if he is re¬ 
quired to gi\o due notice of his iiileution to do so, and to justify 
his alleged right before lie lakes advantage of it. 


VARTIKS AND PARTY XAMKS IN Till-: UNITED STATES. 

ri'IIlK extraordinary Piiccess which has jii-^t been gained by 
X tl]e Democrats in every part of tho Aiuorican rendering 

it probable that at the iievt Dresidential election they ivill be 
able to w'rcBt from the ilcpublicans the power now wielded by tho 
kitlOT for four1x*«m consecutivn yeavR, makes it of interest to inquire, 
Whatani tho distinguishing principlea of the two pariies ? The 
Deiiiocmts have been so h(»peless]yweak sinct! the. close of the 
r/i\il\Var that they have had no opjjovtunity of showing what they 
w'oiild be likely to do, supposing them once iiioro culled to the 
adminislmtion of tho counlrv; and the “ plutforiusadopted by 
tla'in in ditU'i'ent States at the recent elections lire so discordant 
that we get little inlbrmation from a study of those doeuimmts. 
T'hus >n New York tho principles of tho Democrats have been 
summed up hy their loading organ as ‘‘ hard money, Fi'ce-troilo, 
nnd Tlome Rule.” In direct contradiction to tliis, the, Dcumcrulic 
pvogijuiiiuc in Ohio nnd Indiana w^as intkaion of the paper cunency 
ami paynumt of the National Debt in gitienbaeka; wliilo in the 
South uiiiifraidly the demand was for non-iulevveiition'of the 
I’ederal aulliorities and a ‘while man's govcrmueijt. if we 
turn fixmi tlie platfomis which have just carried everything before 
thi'm to the names of tho parties themstdveB, we obtain just as 
llttlo eiilightenincnt. It ia true indeed that thcie is a very wxdl- 
marheil distinction between the terms Democratic and Jlopublican, 
A iiuui may be a thoroughpaced Democrat, and 3-01 be a Monarchist, 
Its wo see in Franco at tliis very moment, where an audacious 
]iarty is advocating the restomtion ofa “Democratic Empire.”' On 
tlie other hand, a man luny be a licpublican without being a Demo¬ 
crat., as again we ace in France in the persons of many of the, Ooii- 
Rcn.ilive llepiiblioans, or as was still better cveiiiplilied in ^’eaice, 
in the Seven United Provinces, and in Switzerland. Rut these 
live not the distinctions that prev'ail between the Democrutic nnd 
Republican inrtics in the United Stales. To undcistan<l the pvin- 
ciplc.s underlying llmiv antigoniBni, it will be nocussary to travel 
back to the years immedialely following tho Declaration of Inde- 
pL'iuloiicc. 

When the War of Tmlepcndcnce first broke out, the colonists, 
as is well known, did nut conUmiplate Btqiaration from the mother 
country. Tho}' were Englishmen, settled in .-Viucrica, it is true, 
but not the less thei-ofui-e entitled to all the rights 11 ml privileges 
of I-rnglishmcn, amongst them to the right of c.xemption from 
tiixatioii when not accompanied by representation. Accordingly, 
the opponents of Lord Norlli’s moasures called themselves \Vhigs, 
to indicate Unit they were im'iubcrs of tho great party which had 
dethroned tho ITousc. of Stuart and established English liberty. In 
like manner, the Lov'alistR, as supporters of tho royal pi-erogativo 
and ihe paramount authority of l*arliament, were Riylod Tories. 
Tho term Tor}*- continued to be employed to the end, but as the 
original object of the war was lost sight of, and tlio minds of tlio 
Americans camo to be tixod upon independence, tho name of Wiiig 
gi*ew 'gradually out of use. llut it ia a curious Tnstance of tho 
force of old associations and of tho inffueuce which the habits of 
thought of colonial days continued to e.\crciRo, tliat, us we shall 
msently see, the namo was revived mom than lialf a century !nt(‘r. 
u the meantime the nrogroas of the war made it quite plain that, 
if the league of the tnivteon ctjlonios, now become States, was to 
bo perpetuated, n closer union was indiajienaabic. l>y the Articles 
of Confederation, wliich foriuod the first Constitution of the 
United Stales, all oflectivo sovereignty resided hi the several 
States. Cougi-ess was simply au Aswjtnlily of delegates, competent 
to raise an army and navy and to negotiate with foreign nations, 
but with no re^l power to enforce its I'esolutions. It could not 
eien levy taxes, except through the States, which practically con¬ 
tributed only OB much as they chose. Tito several departments of 
the Government, until near the very close of tho wai*, were pre- 
flidod over by Comniitteos of Congress, not by MiiihiUirs, and tfuM-e 
was no Prosideiit, The Whig party, which hold formed one body 
to resist England, became divided into two on tho question whether 
tho Article? of Oonfodwution should be annulled or not Tho 
i'qdonilists advocated a closer union r the anti-l*'ederalista were for 
rnmniainiiig things as they were. It has often bee^oiated out that 
theto nfones ought to have been reversed* The Federalists, or at 


least their most dbtinguished leaders, wished to > 

Republic; the anti-Federalists were struggling to tho 

Federation and the full rights of the soveval States* Howwver^ 
the Federalists succeeded in imposing these names on the' two 
sections, and after a struftgle of some years they pt«{?ed 
cessful also in their political agitation. A new Constitution 
WRB adopted, which divided tho powers of government h^ween 
a Presiaont elected for only four years, hut cloth^ dtdng 
his term of oifice with virtually remil pov^rs, a OoQgress of 
two Chambers with greatly extended legislative competency, and 
a judiciary inmted with extraordinary authority, and Runr^iiig 
eten through the .States. The anti-Fedemlist wrty was broken up, 
and during tlio two adminisfrations of Washington the Fe^ral- 
ists g(»verm*d the country. But, when once the object of drawing 
closer the union between tho States had been attained, there wss - 
no real cohesion in tlie party. The experience of the war had con¬ 
vinced all thoughtful men of the necessity of an amendment of 
the Articles of (Jonfederation. Hence Mr. "Madison was as active 
Hi* tlencnil Hamilton in advocating such amendment, and even Mr. 
Jefierson gave his approval. Bui JcffcrBoa nnd Madison wisheil 
to invest the Federal tto^ernninnl only with Bueh powers as were 
essential for the duo protection of tho Union jqrainst foreign 
nggressio!! and for the perjietiiation of the-league between 'the 
Stiite.s. They dosirrd to limit both President aud CongrcBB ' 
to’the authority delegated to them by the Oonstitution in 
express words, and I0 forbid absolutely all constructive 
powera. Mr. Ilaniilton, on Iho coutmry, and tho elder Adams, 
would ha\olIio Fo<Icval (ioverniiujut regarded as areal national 
(lovuinineul, conipetont t(' employ the power of the whole 
Union for tho de\cdopuient of its material resourccfl. Mr. 
.Tefler.'sou retired fiom IV avshington's Cabinet, and under his leader¬ 
ship there prow up n new party, which was coiupoaerl not only (tf the 
old anti-Fodcralisis. but also* of such of the Federalists as wished 
to coniine within tho niirroweist liniits tho activity of the Federal 
(bnci-nment. This party slvlcd itself llopuhlican, imrfylng 
then-by that the Foderaliste were aristocrats at heart Herein 
was another point of dillVveneo betw'oen tho partioR. Jofferson 
aud his paity hi^artily iMubraced tho principles of, the French 
Uevolulion, aud proceeiled to rcdvice to practice with as little 
debiy as might bo tho doctrines of “Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraieruitv.*’ TlamiUou, on the other hand, was an ardent admirer 
of the English (^institution. An anecdote recorded by Jefferson 
will convey to tho reader a better idea of the political opiniona of 
tho Fedc'-nlist leader than imy description. While Jefferson, 
llaniiltou' and the elder Adams were members of Washington’s 
Cabinet, they met at Jetrerson’s house to consult on an important 
matter <jf foreign policy. After tho business bad been transacted, 
aiul in the course of a general conversation, Adams remarked that, 
if il« corruptions weio removed, the British Constitution would 
bo pevlf'ct, “ Rtmoi e its corruptions,'' repljed Hamilton, ** end 
it tvould bo impracticable. With ail its supposed defects, it is 
the mo.sL perfect Constitution tho worlil has ever Been.” Thus it 
will bo .si.vn that Ilamillon was a disciple of Burke, and desired 
to give the United States a si rung central government, nnd free¬ 
dom tempered by autliority, alhu* tho English paiteni. Jefferson, 
on tho otlier hand, held tho views, wliile reprobating the atrocitieB, 
of the extreme French revolutionists, and ho considered the 
mainteiumce of States’ Rights ami the restriction of Federal 
authority essential to Ihe preservation of American liberty. 

Mr. .lefl'ereou becamo third I'reBideut of the United States, and 
his party, with but three breaks of no great length, gON'emed the 
country for the tbllowing .sixty 3ears." The Federalist part^ lost 
ground year after \uar, and became finally discredited when it fell 
under the suspicion of sympathy with Great Britain in the war of 
1812. It struggled on for some time longer, but ultimately 
broke up about 1820, only to reappear, however, under the name 
of National Ropublicim —a name skilfully chosen to express dis¬ 
avowal of Hympathy with aristocracy in any form, and at the same 
time to proclaim that it regarded tho Union as “ a nation,” not a 
m(*ru eongerioB of States. But the National Itepublicans sufifered 
the same fate as the Eederalists, ialliug into utter disorganization 
in tho course of a few years. They formed themselves again in 
1832, however, to oppose the second, election of General Jackson 
to tho Frc.sideiicy, nduptiiig tlio old historic name of Whig. Tho 
Wliigs twice elected I’residents—General Harrison in 1840, and 
General Taylor in »848—but they olso broke up in 1852, when the 
old Federalist party in its various modifications way be said to 
ii.ivc iinally died out. In the meantime tho Jeii'ursonian party 
b.'id introduced manhood Bulfrage, had extended citizenshm to 
foreignera on tho easiest terms, and had mode nearly all oraces, 
oven the ytate judge.Hhips, elective. Partly on this account, and 
partly to distiiiguisli itself from the National Republican party, its 
members dropped the uaiue Republican, by whidi it was {mown in 
Jefferson's time, and adupUnl that of Democratic, Just as among 
ourselves the Whig party has been merged in the Liberals. 
j while the Dcmocrata were tliu.B actively carrying into prac¬ 
tice their ideas of popular sovereignty, tlicy were Woming 
more tmd more committed to the mmatenance of slavery. 
For reasons which it would talte us too long to enter into 
here, ihe main strength of the Democratic party had always been 
in til© South, whereas New Eiigknd was the princi}^! support 
of Federalidts and Whigs. Even in this matter, it will be seen, 
the ant^onism between North and South thus oarlv showed 
iteelf. But this circumstance ‘made it almost impossible for the 
Democrats as a party to declare against slavery. Further, 
the existence of smvery gave the slave-owners,, more leisure for 
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study and attention to politics^ and constMiuenlly the Iciidera of the 
Demoomtio party havo be«i almost always Southerner.^, Tjastly, 
the cardinal Dmiooratic doctrine—the doctrine of Stoles’ Rights 
—Abound tha party to uphold the right t>f the separate Stales to 
cxolusiva ^ jjunadietion over the <jueation of slavery, and conse¬ 
quently to resist as on encroachment and an impertinence all at¬ 
tempts on the part of the inhabitants of other Stotes to inter¬ 
vene in a matter of strictlv internal jiolicy. In this way the 
party which 'was most deeply pledged to rospuct “ the inalion- 
ohle right of all men to liie, liberty, and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness,” became irrevocably committed to the refusal of evta-y 
human right to millions of men, women, and chiUlnm. Had 
the South been contented with the maintfimmee of slavery, it 
would unquestionably have succooded, as nolwdy hut a tucro 
hondfid of uninfluential aud unpopular Aholitiouiats denied the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the States over the question. But the South 
was not so satisfied. 11 cndeavtmred to extend alaverv by c.onqucsta 
in Mexico and the West Indic.s, and by oiuTving it into tho Tcrri- 
torie. 8 . The Territories, it is htu’dly nocessary lo explain, arc tliotf* 
portions of the public domain of the United States wbicli hiivo 
been formed by Act of (longress into distinct legal communitu’.s, 
with Clovomors, JiCgislaturert, anti courts of law. But, imliKe lUc 
States, they lure not Boveroigu conunoin\caUhw. Their Ie:.iiil and 
administrative olficora are appointed l»y the IVe.suIcnt, and their 
Legislature may be overridden at any moment by (A)iigiet^s. Now, 
the Southerners contended, and, ♦*xcept by appeal lo Mr. Seward s 
“ higher law,” it is impossible to rebut the contention, that they had 
a right to settle in any part of tlui public dornulu ilujv (diosc, and 
to take their property with llicm. In otiier words, they inaiii- 
lained that it was the duty of Ooiigre.s.s Lo recogni/c slavery in the 
Territories by protecting the property of such slave-ovvnorsas should 
settle in them in the skves (Iicy carried wdth lliem. To oppose 
the claim thus put forward tho Republican piirty came into exist¬ 
ence just twenty yeai'S ngo. It was formed in the tii-fet place of tho 
remnant of the Whigs, to wliich body belonged the late Mr. Uroedey, 
President Lincoln^ and Secretary Seward; and of Free-Soil Demo¬ 
crats, men who had acted with the Democrats, bul revolted against 
the extension of slavery. In the course of the two following years 
the new party was joined by tho majority of th (3 ‘‘ American,'’ 
or Know-Nothing, party—a party whose bond of union was hostility 
to foreigners and lloinanCatholics. The Abolitionists wei-o for a long 
time allies rather than members of tho Republicfiu porty, thongli 
they also ultimately joinpd it. And, tol), when recession took 
place, the party was largely romfoi*cod by “War Ik mocmts,” nu'n 
who would have eufferod the extension of shaver} ! > the Tenitoric.s, 
but would not allow the break-up of the Union. Tluis it will be, 
seen tliat tho Republican party was rather a coalition of fractiuuh 
of parties opposed to certain specific Democratic measures than u 
party in tho strict sense of tho word, with definite political prin¬ 
ciples of its own. At tho same time, liowcxcr, it Imd one prin¬ 
ciple—opposition to the extension of .slavery—for which was uftcr- 
wards SUDStitutod the resolve to maintain tho I'niori, aud it 
inhoritod from tho Whigs tho desire lo stretch the Uonstitution 
so 08 to increase tho authority of the Imdoral (Io\ eminent, and to 
develop tho resources of the country by means of Protection and 
internal improvements. It was not, however, Alioliliiniist until 
tho ill success of the military operations uiulertokoii nrainist tlio 
South prompted tho Proclamatiou of J'lmuncipation as a war 
measure. 


CEMETERIES AT IIOMIC AND ABROAD. 

( ■CHURCHYARDS and funerals are gloomy things at best, and 
J they generally wear thoir most ollbnsive aspects I’or those 
who live in the crowded centres of civilization. Deaths are iVe- 
quent .and land is scarce; and when the bulk of the population is 
poor, and the obligation of providing mortuary accommodation falls 
upon tho rates, the feelings of the living must often bo sacriiicod 
to their intoreats. There have just l^een some un|donsant revela¬ 
tions with regard to the suburban graveyards ol Battersea and 
Tooting, and those who are implicated have admitted theinstdves 
to bliuno, pleading tlieir straitened lucuna in o.xtonuation. 
AVe have no intention of dwelling on disagi’ceable de¬ 
tails. The long and the .short of it i.s that liousus have hccu 
springing up and population increasing around the fixed areiia of 
those siioiuman cemeteries. The soil is drained lo an averago 
depth of eight feet, but the graves have gcnenilly been sunk to a 
much greater degth. Notwithstanding, space has often been 
economized by laying coffin upon coffin wdthout interposing tho 
font of hard-rammed soil enjoined by the statute. Below tho 
drains there is frequently a bed of holding chiy. Tlie consequence 
is that the rain stagnates instead of sinking away; noxious gases 
are disengaged without being deoiiorized; the mounior.s sutFer with 
the officiating doigymen at the frequent funerals, while inhabitants 
in the immediate neighbourhood must bo constantly inhaling vitiated 
air. Of coureo it is always rash lo jump to gouenil conclusions from 
particular instances, yet wo may bo sure we are pretty safe in 
assuming that Tooting and Battersea are not very exceptional 
osses. Both neighbourhoods are tolerably well-to-do, and by no 
means especially crowded. And it must bo owned that cases of 
thlsldnd frtmijih plausible armments to those who advocate crema¬ 
tion for old and overcrowded communities. For ourselves, we do 
not can to pmnimivce an (pinion is the matter; but it is certainly 
imiliMMHtbte t&at preventable abuses should strengthen the hands of 
theae vrho advocMV n quetionablo innovation. 


In intermciils, as in everything else which is a question of money^ 
the rich must always have the best ot it. They can aflord to pay 
for the lu.xurios of Vontiment, as they can command the leisure for 
intlulging their grid'. Of late our ’Knglibh pompei have 

offered theui gient advantages. Formerly wealthy families had their 
private viiulU, either in the church in which they worshipped or in 
the yard that .-fiiu-n'iiuded it. Visiting the tombs of the dead they 
had buried out ot their sight, they could enjoy little of that peace¬ 
ful aechitticm which tlie bereaved mourner covets above everj'tbing. 
Sanitary considerations apart, notliing could have been more trying 
Hum littviug to ask tho beadle for the keys of a church every time 
they came to pay a visit, or having 10 nuiko their way to the 
grave in the poiudous churchyard, with crowds storing in througli 
ilic railings from the thorough farts. Now that great country 
ceiuotcx'ies have been brought into fashion, natui’al fooling w'ould 
have triuiuphud over family prido oven without tho intorposition 
of tlie TiUgialature. Tho Ocmetcry Uomnauics assured themaelve.s 
tlio bo.st chance of a financial fliiccess by olforing mourners un- 
ivstraiiiod liberty of indulging thoir sorrow. Londoners have 
bcoii particularly fortuniito in this respect. As it happens, the 
liouie counties arc singularly rich in tho possession of mvalimblo 
liarreu ground which will never repay reclaiming, (ki heaths 
like Woking, beyond the ordinary range of r(!.sidence of business 
men, jiictiiresque .^ites are to bo had for a comparative Ivillo. 
living liigh and bare of timber, tho fresh breezes circulate frtHily, 
giving uu iiivignrating seine of healtli and life by way of antidote 
to dismal associationB. The .'*oil is a clean gravel, and very much 
drains ilndf. Yet there is peat in the neighbourhood to be had 
for the fetehing, .so that riiodudendrou.^, azaleas, and flowering 
shnibs flouri.-Ii aiuazinely. iSlmutiug up to town ,from South¬ 
ampton, through Boiucwhat hleali Bceiicry, tliat blooming oasis in 
the wastes Juis a singular attraction lor (hose who would cberkh 
the poetry of death. It enjoys as luucli .sun and light as we 
ever Iiavo in Knglaud; Ibero never need be crowding, and lor 
all practical purpitsts thero is always solitude enough. Jt is true 
that tho lamily burying-groiind may be far from the family resi¬ 
dence. But ruilwaya nowadays aniiiliiluto .spaco and time, aud for 
those who make a religion of the memory of the ilejwirtcd, the very 
necessity which requires a kind of iiilurimage gives a certain 
impren.^ivo solemnity to jiciiodieal excuisioii.s to the tomb. In 
hiving out these country cenieliries every town of any import a nco 
has Ibllowcd the example of London, and in nothing perhaps 
hii.s joint-stock «‘nU>rpri.' 5 o done more fur us. Jlad parishes imd 
districts conlinued in all rases lo jivovide gra-ves for their ratc- 
payer.M, Ihev miglit po.ssiblv have ji.iid some iilleiition to sanitary 
considerations; but oerlaiidy they would have subordinated every¬ 
thing to economy. 'I'he iim.-'t coiueiiieut piece, of eligible land 
that the building speculators bad ucgltictcd would have au- 
bwored their purposes. .'Vs it is. the llr.st idea of tlio promoters of 
a CeiiK'lery (,’ompanv i.sloinvolie tho aid of nalure to adverti.so 
them. They lay tlivmsolve.s out to .secure tho most pictun squo 
sltu.s, and call tho most ominont land.^c.ipo gardeners into con- 
sullalion. Wo siiv nothing of tho ornaments in tho w.-vy of 
BtaluaiT and .sculpture, lor theao must necoi'sar'ly bo loft to indi¬ 
vidual fancy, allliongh I'vcn thero we think wo have improved 
upon tho wi’eping angels beiuliug over urLi .3 draped in palla. But 
now wo cm show jirovincial cemotories tliat .^earcLdy yield to auv 
others in tho world, .Somo of our readers may romomber the 
roman lie bo.uity of tlio iiocropolis at pro.^.iic (irocuock, with its 
biokcu hilU embosomed in travs anu blooming shrubs, com¬ 
manding' magnificent views of tlio Western Highlanda beyond tho 
■widening expanse of the Frith of Clyde. 

Foreigner.^ had long nnticipateil us in this matter, aliliough now 
wo think we mav flatter ourselves tlmtwoliaviv passed them. Thanks 
very much to tlio tenets und practices of their religions, they have 
always had a rog.ard for the poetry of tho tomb. Roman Catholics 
ki'cp tho nimual festival of All iSoids in the cemeteries. Bolieviiig 
that the spirits of the departed aro still witliin tlio reach of their 
prayers, tlioy unLuiully seel; to aid their devotions by kneeling 
over tho gi-ave.s. 'J’hoy pay their rogiil.ir tributes to tho memories 
they cherish with flowers and wiealbs of immortelles, and theso^ 
pr.actices have their use.s as well as ilioir beauties. They socuro 
tho graves against neglect, and give them a general uspoct of me¬ 
lancholy coquotry. At host, however, tho coquetry is very much on 
tho surface, airdiho disagreeables of the clinriiel-houso will show 
through the garish coating of thin whitewash. Toko Paris. 
Kvery visitor to it is familiar with Pere ]«a Chaise, and many 
people must have admired tho cypress-covomd slopes of Mont¬ 
martre. But you cannot have visited them of an afternoon, and 
eepocially 011 a Sunday, without remarking how unceasingly the 
funerals pour into Riom. tipacious os they oi'e, Paris has been 
extending itself out of all proportion to thom. Let familios in¬ 
crease aud multiply and die us fast as they will, thero is no room to 
striko out additions to those cramped little Grecian temples, the re¬ 
ceptacles of their mortal remains. Those “ concessions &porp^tuite ” 
engraved on their facades mean a gi-eat deal. I’or on the spaces de¬ 
voted to tho poor on the north and the east, the ground is per¬ 
petually being disturbed, and the dust shaken up in quicklime is 
always beii^ stirred. It is not without reason that the q^iestiou 
of rural burial-liolda is exciting great attention among <mr neigh¬ 
bours, and we have^pnly to I'e^ the articles in the Paris journals 
on the sul^ect to be assured that the scenes which may be doily 
witnessed m early morning in those beautifully kept pleasure- 
grounds are utterly shocking to our sense of decency. 

The God’s acres ” in Germany are regarded with all the re▼a^• 
ence which the name implies, yet for the moat paitthej aye quite at 
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much encumberodas huriid-grounds elsewhere*, end you may sw 
the signs of it if you get a glimpse into the little dead-honae in 
some obscure corner. JS-ven where latterlv they have extended 
their limits, as the cities to which they belong have burst out of 
the old fortifications, there too the sharp line is drawn between 
the rich and the poor, or oven the moderately well-to-do. For 
example, there is tlie famous hurying-ground at Nuremberg, 
devoted to its purpose, wo fancy, by that famous Free City of 
the !l^pire, almost from time immemorial. At one end you seo 
flowers ana trees and broad walks in front of the chapels whoro 
the dead ai'e laid out until tlio ef>al of death shall Imvo become un¬ 
mistakable. At the other is German organization carried out to the 
utmost; tombstones marshalled by line and rule in serried files, 
and regularly numbered up to thousands. In Swilzorlaud, as 
might ho expected, you come upon some of the most picturesque 
sites in the world for churches and burial-places. One remeiuhors 
particularly the sf^uare churchyard at Thun, rich with creepers 
and flowers, and commanding from the seats under the stone 
summer houses at its angles the most magnificently panoramic views 
over the blue hike and the snowy mountivins. Yet at Thim, beautiful 
as it is, there is less lying-room than in most other places. The 
ground sinks precipitously all around, and wherever there i.s not an 
almost perpendicular precij)ioo, the gmves come clamlxTiiig up to tlm 
eucloBurea. In some Southern (xmritrics, where the lilolcss clay is 
surrounded with ceremonies before interment, the people arc olt<*n 
singularly heedless of what becomes of it when coiuiuitted to 
the soil. There are tolerably thriving old catheciral towns Avlicrt' 
children and young girls are always being theatrically exhibited 
in chapfllea ardentea, or lairaded in procession aluiig thci 

streets in wreaths and gloves and ghastly draperies. You see 
funeral after funeral go by, wlien after a time it strikt^s you 
of a sudden that somehow you have ucver stumbled oji the 
burial-ground. If you go in senVcli of it, you find it in some remote 
nook, and are puzzded to conceive limv it can pijs&ibly suHiee for 
the population. The mystery may in a measiire bo .solved if 
you liavo chanced to attend the afternoon iutorments at Ibo ol<l 
Campo Santo at Naples. There you will lind thre.e bundled and 
sixty-fivo pits; a pit ia opened on each day of tlu: yenv; 
the priest on duty performs the rites m vitu^ae ovir 

all llio deceased of the day before ; the eouteiils uf the 

surrounding biers are shot out down the (nifieo; there is a 

Bprinkling of holy water and a showe:- of (juickjime; the circular 
slab is rd[)lacod, and all ia over. The iN[ussiilmim cemeterit's in the 
East nro us gloomy fis may be. Every one murtt remember those 
great forests of cypress, castihglUidr black si uulows on l be rou;^ li-liewn 
stones below, with the .sculptured turbans and other ejnhlem.s of 
the faithful; but with these cemeteries the inlidols who may 
die in these parts havt; no concern. Not that the Ohristiuns, 
al least at Constantinople, need regret it, for their own re.-.uug- 
phiccs are the most beautiiul in tho world. There i.s ScuLiiri, 
on the crest of the heights, the pure white marble of its 
graceful monuments rising out of an Eastern gjirden against tlic 
cloudless blue of an Eastern sky. Even more attracti\t» tiro some 
of those wild outlying onclosiU'o.s, dating from the Avur-tiuie, ou 
which you light in the neighbourhood of Buyukden; or Tlicr.ipia. 
Often, indeed, they aiv. almost lo.st to sight in the rank imdergvowili 
of tangled vogettition, till you ciin scarcely force yottr way to iui 
examination of tlie epitaph.s; but then they are s-icred from intrusion 
or desecration. Yet, lovely as they tire, tlie relatives of their 
tenants might think the romance of ilioso half-forgotten resiiicr- 
places hut an indifferent compensation for their hoptdess rtunotem ^s, 
and, remembering tliat l^ngland is the country of the rich, we may 
on the whole [cougratulate ourselves on surpassing tho world in 
what may be called cem^tery-gurdcning. 


TIIK “RKNTKHS” OF DlJLIIiY bANK TIIICATKF. 

T he histoiy of Drury Jisne Tliotitro bis been told this week in 
tho Court of Common Bleiis. That history has been often 
told before both in prose and vev.se. ■Many jjwts com}.*nred tlie 
theatre when it was rebuilt, after burning, to a phomix; and one 
of them snpnosed that this pbmnix hud been shot for tho “ pot ’’ 
by Arabs, wlio resolved first to roast and then boil it:— 

So Drury, first in roasting flnini'i ci.i'iumeil, 

Then by old renters to hot water dtjuin'd, 

rose out of conflagration and liti^itiun, 

By VYyatt's trowol patted, plump and sleek. 

An Act of Parliament of i8io rocites that the evi.steiico of 
well-regulated theatras* suhstantially built, and cuitublo 4)f affbnl- 
ing the best accommodation^ has always been considered to bif a 
matter worthy both of royal attontiou and legislative protection. 
The Act fhirther recites that tho Theatre lioyai in tlrury Lane hatl 
been rebuilt in 1794, and that great same ” had been expended 
on it, and heavy claims incuii'edt And whereas in tho course of 
a Bucceseful progress towards the liquidation of the said claims 
the said Theatre. Iloyal, wHh all its scenery, wai-drobes, furniture, 
and other articles was wholly doetroyed by tho calamity of 
* fire in tho year 1^,” the Act j^oodeS to incornoraW a 
Companv of Proprietors for rehuildiiw tb« same. The Com¬ 
pany thmi formed wee inanog^ by a Gouiinittee who 
understood businea* bettor than fitewrturei Wimn tho thoatro 
was finished, they Incurred general lidicute by ad^tiwng for an 
opet^ig addnsfi^to be seated and driiveaed like a teBidetr fbr a eon^ 


tract. We liave oU heard of tradcsiuon who kept a poet,.arid there 
is a story of a British tourist who intKaluced himself to Canova, 
sayiug that he understood that like hiuisclf ho was itt the stone 
and iiMurblo line. These stories go some way to justify the ruprcwich 
that wii are a nation shopkeepers, and certainly this step of the 
Committee of Drury Lano Theatre was a thoroughly hueWring 
proceeding. Tho addresses sent in answer to their advortisement 
were so execrable that the critics of the day wondorod that the 
Committee did not choose one of them. The dehltes in tlm Com¬ 
mittee-room were compared to tho confusion of tonfi^os at tho 
Tower of Babel, and when they dotermined to reject aU the lenders 
and apply to Lord Byron to write an address, they were likened 
to a tinn which should advertise a lottery, and, after sellingf all the 
tickets, announce that there would he nom’awing, as they intended 
to transfer tho 20,oooZ. prize to a friend of their own. 

But although this CommitletJ deserved all the hard things that 
were said of them, they earned ilio gratitude of jiosterity by giving 
oc4;nsioii for the composition of Ihjrcied Addrvasaity whicli will ho 
^ read ns long as the poets whom it pModies. Scott did 110 more 
than justice to the description of the death of IligginhoUtiiu the 
liremau, when he said ihtit he certainly must have written it him¬ 
self, althougli ho forgot on what occasiou. Almost better than ibo 
“ Addi’es.“i 03 ’’ theiuBelvcs was the criticism upon them of a Lcicos- 
toivshiro cltjrgvmtui who did not see why they should have been re- 
joctod.ns lie tliougbtsomoof them very gO(*d. Tho “AdilroBs’'which 
iiilrnduced that “iealhftred iitcombuslible," the pheenix, is Btill 
quoted ftu’ its happy ridicule of the extravagant tuili-Bonaparlism 
ol’ the period, mdliiigton at Salamauca 

iSrc.'iki^ thr<Mi<;h Iii'h lines, and lo.-ives his buseteil^tMaimont 
K.xpjiiiig tm liiR pUiin ivitliuut Ilia .-imi on. 

For twenty yenra after tho Jtfjftvted Addi^ms appeared everybotiy 
knew them and uudersttjod alIu.rion8 to them. Thus Mr. ('ijpeville 
in his Mt#moir.s ivi-ords a jolie of Luttrell. SoiiiolHidy quoted llit> 
lirst line of the parody of Coleridge, and Luttrell said tho public 
wus pt’iihive iiml the King ilToovge IV.) uxpousive. Thelineawill 
boar quoting now when they lU’e less gvuuraily known:— 

My pni'ivc Ptiblir, wlU'ivfor»- l«»ok you and ? 

1 ii.uA a ffTtuuhiiotht-r, slit kciit u doakev. 

* • • « JT * • 

Hi.-! fill V. wjiM «iid, iiud you are siul, my Pulilt’. 

But the public has cauac for joy. Tho smlhov liai .1 w'ept over the 
ruins of ito' iluMtiv, aud fouretl it would not bo rebuilt, until one 
joyful Mornla v eve, walking ulmig Charles Street, he lieard atrowcl 
tick against a Itrick, and .s.tw tluit tlu* worli of rooou.stTUCtion had 
boguu.^ Eroiu that hour ho watched th« buiklera, and listened to 
tho Lulii of othfi’s who also watched 

While believtil it iieVd* would lj« tluish'd, 

Senu), on the coutiary, belu'VPd it 'wuuhL 
This is a grotesque ])o(fju, but not pwbaps much of a parody of 
Coleridge. I'he gems of the collectioii are the imitations of Scott 
find (Jrabhe; iiu extract from fhti latter might haw been read to 
the Court of Common IMoas by way of “ iiidiiceujent,” ns lawyera 
say, to Uie plaintitfs declaration forasBanlt and balteiy:— 

Now the lull hcnclio^ to lat»'-<‘«(Uier*i dotmi 
Mo room for ."rauding, ituscaird •‘.stamtiug mom.” 

Hfirk ! tlio <diii<‘k-t«kei moody sileuce l»rr;ikrt, 

And hauling “ Pit tuJl Itlio chirk he lakes; 

Yet onunol ■'till the giithering nuinbm cmin, 

OnUomling t rouderi shout the tiTqu' Ut damn, 

And )dl H bu.'.tlc, squem*, row, jabl>cring, and jam, 

Tlte parody of Southey is scarcely intelligiblo without noli^. But 
perhaps we might have guessed that Vee.shuoo was Mr. Whilhveatl, 
who had till the talents of a manager, and also that commou weak- 
nc.s3 of fancying he could write hiiuBolf. One of tho ‘‘Addresses '* 
actually rejectiul by tho Committee of wliieh Mr. WhitVwfuad was a 
member is said to bavo heeu widltcn by him. isheridon declarvil 
that he had introduced a pheenix into his poem, oud described it 
like a poulterer. Jto was one more instance of the desire of lupii 
to be that for which uaturo lias nut lilted them. But he also was 
the cncrjietie man of business:— 

ll4' tri als with inwi nf till condltiuns, 

Poets fimi pl-iycr^s tiadosiiu-n uud inu.'iieians; 

X.iv, I'wu veutnres 
To uitiK'k the rfuters, 

()ld ,ind new ; 

iiist like a mancgi'r of the present time. Wo believe that both 
history and pociry in usmbing to Mr. Whilbrciid, or 

Vcc.slmoo, llte juorit of bringing about the comprouiiso of the 
renters’ rights ou which the phiintiir,s claim iu tho recent action 
was founded:— 

Vi'fsluiou, now thy work proceeds; 

Till* holii'iinr ic:iils, 

And, iiiorit of niertt! 

1.0(1 Avax mul gnon tbiTet 
Aio li.xod at tiit I’lwt of the doods. 

It is not siu’pri.sing that the popnbupity of these Mfjeotrd Ad- 
drmea riitUer threw iuto the shade the Address which woa actu¬ 
ally delivered. Yet Bynm’s vigorotis lines are stUl, after more 
than sixty years, only too applicable to the naangement of this 
tlieatre:— 

If o’er frivolity has lod tefamc, 

And mode ns blush that you fbiiiear to blanio; 

Nay, lower utili, the Drama yet dsploms 
That lute she deigned te crawl upo» aH-foun. 

When Riehard roars in Bosworth Ibr a horse, 

If you mumand, tho stood must como in ooursa; 

If you decree, the. stage wuet oondesceod 
To soothe tho sickly taato ir« dare not mendl 
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The Committee, under the {|[uidaiioe of Mr. Whitbread, cut out 
some of these lines, much to the disgust of Byron, wlio implored 
“ one lash at those aocuraed qua^upeds." A manager who has 

S roduced Formosa and got up a tournamont iu Firhavd Cesar de 
fton may^ console himself under the censure of those bitter lines 
by observing t|kat thw applied almost equally to his predecessors, 
the contompoimea of Garrick and the Kembles. There was, how¬ 
ever, this oifferenee, that oixty years ago the “ accursed qinulru- 
peda”did not kew possession of the stage for many successive 
months. Indeed we “ renter ” who has lately come before the 
Court is a creature of a bygone age. When he stipulated fora free 
admission ©very night, he contemplated the acquisition of a valu¬ 
able privilege. But any man wlio could willingly see Richard 
Ck*ur de Lion half a dozen times must have come out of a lunatic 
asylum or bo on his way to one. When the “renters” acquired 
their rights tho bill was changed every night, and many of these 
renters went as frequently to the theatre as subscribers now go to 
the opera. But wo have changed all that, and the change is dis¬ 
tinctly for the worse. 

^ The question before the Court of Common Pleas was tolerably 
simple, and probably only a lawyer could have invented the dti'cnce 
which was set up to tho plaintiirs claim. Under tho arrangement 
made in 1810 each “new renter” is entitled to i.?. for each 
night of performance, and to free admission to tho usumI audience 
part of the house. When the theatre was opened in 1812 it cmj- 
tained fourteen private boxes, and all the rest of the house was 
confessedly accessible to tho “ new renters.” Tho pit in those days 
extended to the orchestra, and it was not till thirty years after¬ 
wards that pit-stalls were introduced. Tho present umnagor claimed 
in substance to exclude tho “now rentera” from the pit-sUills, 
except on payment of the di/Fcrcnco between the price of a dress- 
circlo ticket, which is 5^., and that of a stall ticket, wdiich i.s 
IJis notion was that a “new renter’s” right was represented by 
5v., but this seems to be a merely arbitrary assumj)tion. Mr. 
J)auncy, tho plaintiff in the case, claimed and received a ticket 
for the dress-circle, and, not finding a convenient place there, ho 
then claimed to pass into tho stalls, lie received a ticket niarlmd 
“ dre.ss-circlo cross,” and on presenting tliis at the enlnmcc to the 
stalks two shillings was demanded of him, W'hich ho refused to 
pay. Being refused admittance, he proceeded to n.'^sert his right, 
and w'as then expelled by tho defendant’s servant, who, iu the 
Iniiguage of plwiding, inolltter 7 nanus mpositU for that purpose. 
The^(^ does not appear to have been more violence used on either 
sido than was necessary to raise the question of right; ami, 
looking to the character of the defonco set up, bi)und to 

say that tho plaintilf deserves the thanka of hia fellow “renters” 
for asserting lii.s right by costly litigation. Very few of the cUi>.i 
would be likely to show the courage and pertinacity to resist 
what appears to he a usurpation, and thus by lapse of time the 
large right which the Acts of Ikarliament professed to confer 
would Ixicorao limited. The defendant contended that the 
plaintiff had exhausted liis “renter's” right for the night 
ny entering the dre.ss-circle, and c«>uld only pass to the 
Btalls like one of the public by paying the diirerenco in 
price. But this i.s a mere unauthorifed gloss on the 
statute, which enacts that the “new renters’' sliall Ijo entitled 
to tho “ free libm'tv and privilege of admission into tlie usiml 
audi(‘tico part of tho tlieatix} before the curtain,'' o.vcLpt the 
pri\uto boxes. This right, how’cver, must be exercised reasonably, 
and is subject to regulations pvo[u;rly made by the proprietors. It 
is conceded that tho “ now renter ” cannot book Ins place befoic- 
haud except by payment, and the raauagor sciums to be nt liberty 
to turn tbo whole of the dress circle into private boxes, as is in 
fact done duriug the opera season. In this season also tho whole 
of the pit is converted into stalls, and all these stalls mi'^ilit, wo 
believe, be let beforehand. Tho manager has however hitlicrto set 
apart a certain number of stalls for tho “ new rcntcre,” and they 
ha\o also am'ss to tho upper circle of boxes, which is called during 
the thcatriail season tho “ first ” circle. It can easily bo con¬ 
ceived tliat these “ new rentem” are regarded by the managerial 
mind ns a troublesomo relic of antiquity. But tho attempt to 
improve them out of the theatre by force of law docs not seem 
hopeful. The defendant bus, however, staled his intention to 
appeal against the advei'se judgment. 


REVIEWS. 

SPEDDINC'S BACON.—VOL. VII.* 

I T iR not easy to choose appropriate terms in wdiich to con¬ 
gratulate Mr. Spedding on the completion of hl.s Inboiirs. Of 
the length and variety of tho.'^o labours few will need to be reminded; 
the puhli(iatiou of tho Life aiui Lvttcrs and Occasional Works 
alone, lui8 now extended over thirteen years, and Beventcen years 
have passed since Mr. ypedcliug and his associates put forth the 
first of the long series ot volumes to which this standard edition 
fljid. biography now extend. Yet Bacon’s biographer and joint 
editor, if an autlior of many pages, is a man of few words. In this 
concluding volume itself, where tbo temptation to expand iu the 
direction of comment might have proved irresistible even to many 
writers habituated to se lf-restraint, i t would bed'ill’icult to point to 
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a paragraph which is, strictly speaking, superfiuQua, ud it would 
certainly be impossible to find a sentence which is irreleyRUt. 
Mr. Spedding, with grave politeness^ leaves to “ tho debating . 
societies” the' settlement of the question whether “the character 
of ]^on was deserving of the approbation of posterity.’* For 
himself, he is contented to achieve his endeavour of enabling 
posterity “ to form a true conception of the kind of xuna Bacon 
was,” and of elJbcling this by following him step by step through 
tho “ unusually full record of a more than unusually fhll life.” 
The result is a “biographical monument to which it would not be 
easy to find a paiullei in English literature, least of all in that of 
our own generation. The works of Bacon, together with the 
Commentary, may now at last bo deposited, as he wished his De 
Augmmtis to be, in tho great Oollego by honouring whoso most 
illustrious member three of her sons have likewise honoured her 
aud themselves; and there, and wherever wisdom and patriotism 
arc cherished, this endeavour to preserve tlie memory of their great 
e.\i‘mpku- may be left to produce its fruit—“ taiiquam iu solo 
luitivo.” 

On the present occasion our remarks must bo confined to 
I a few of tho topics Buggo.sted by the volunio before us. It 
i begins with tho clo.so of tho year 1618 (O.S.), so that it iii- 
j eludes the last seven years of Ihicon's life. In other words, 
j we hiiio hero a view of two of tho most active and im- 
I portiiiit years of Ikicon’s otlicial carcMir, of its shaip and 
I sudden termination, and of sometljing less than live ycare 
I of biller adversity, tempered by little beside.s sustained in- 
lellectiial effort and such hope as a self-consciousness rising above 
I t)utward ci)'cumstan('e.s can give. 'Wo accompany Bacon from tho 
da^s when tho Favoiuite was importuning liiui with letters on 
beiialf of his friends, ami when the King was sending him, on 
tho occa.4ion of their simultaneous sickiuiss, “great pledges aud 
certainties of his love and favour,” to those other days when, sluit 
out from London,.the fallen statesman was exclaiming in a ram 
moment of bitter irony that he xvus “no Jesuit nor no leper,” aud 
when, thinking his liour was near, he bequeathed his name and 
memory “to luen'.'i charitable speeches, and to foreign nations, and 
the ne.vt age.s.'’ Between these times lies tho catastrophe itself. 
\Vith reference to this, the chief value of Mr. ypedding’s narrative 
is to ho found in tho fact th.at it fairly forces tho re.adei* to dismiss 
from his mind all hypotkses which have an imagiiiaiy Bacon for 
their basis. Even bo, and notwithstanding the biographer’s scru- 
! pulom* care in distingui.^shing probablo conjectures from establi.'ihed 
facts, and ethical theories from principles of law, it is not easy 
to guard against mistaking their relative W'oiglit iu doteimiuing n 
final conclusion. Thus, in arguing (we think, very justly) lluit, 
.af^tonishing as the supposition may scum, the charge against Bacon 
came upon him as a surprise, Mr. Spedding is most careful to ex¬ 
plain the nature of tho data on whi('h Jio has arrived at this result: 
but tho reader, though ho may have no excuse for misapprehen¬ 
sion, will not find himself relieved from the nece.,s.sity of extreimi 
caution. To the offer luudu by tho Lord Chancellor as late as 
Eebruary 17th (Awbroy'a petition was presented on March 14th) to 
the Oommilteo for Courts of Justice, “tliat any man miglit speak 
frcj'ly anything concerning his Court,” wo should indeed hardly he in- 
dined to attribute so miidi eignificanco ns Mr. Spedding peeins to 
see in it. 'J'ho letter to Matthew, which Mr. Spoclding assigns with 
extremo probability to about llie middle of March, may of course 
have been written at some earlier time; for “tlie Lord” men¬ 
tioned in it can only conjocturally bo identified with Digby ; nor 
is there, we presume, any actual proof that Matthew was then at 
Brussels. But this Idler and the other likewise (it cannot bo 
doubted) addi’essod to Matthew, taken in conjunction with the 
oll'ur made in February, and with the tone of tho well-known 
letter to Buddughiim (“ Your Lordship spake of purgatory ”) 
— a tone of indignation rather than real despondency—will leave 
no reafionable doubt as to tho correctness of Mr. Spedding's view, 
unless the reader has set out with tlie assurance that Bacon had 
been a conscious offender in bis judicial administration. Now of 
course there is nothing easier than to nssumo this, if one wi6he.s 
hero as elsewhere to appl^ Macaulay’s development of a para¬ 
doxical antilhesis, or, like Kuno Fischer, to suit Bacon’s conduct 
to a particular view of the man prc\i»msly constructed out of a 
particular view of liis works. But of evidence that Bacon had at 
any previous time been con.scioiis of misconduct iu hia ollico, or 
that, up to almost tlie very last, he had anticipated any charge iu 
this dircctiou, there i.s no ti*ace. Indeed tlie very statement that, 
in tho beginning of March, Bacon had been warned of Awbrey’s 
intention, and, though at first denying tho imputation, had been so 
fiir disturbed as to take measures to cause Awbrey to retract or 
forbear it, appears to rest on a more rumour, as wi 11“ bo manifest on 
referring to tho authority quoted by Mr. Spedding. And the 
same is the case with reference to the similar story of Bacon’s re¬ 
ception of tho first tidings of the Egorton charge, a story to which 
wo think Mr. Spedding does not refer. But, however this may 
be, tho spirit of Mr. Spedding's view remains uncontradicled by 
what Bacon said or attempted to do so late as thi.s, while there is 
abundant evidence to show what opiniotr Bacon consistently held 
us to the general com'se of his judicial administration. Even when 
ho had come to regard his sentence as “just,” and, again, as “ the 
iustest censure in Furliament that was these two hunc^d years,” 
he courinuod to look back with conscious prido on his o^nistra- 
tion of^his Ohaucellorship; described hiiuseif when writing from 
the Tower to Buckingham, os “ the justest ChanoeUor that hath 
been ui the five changes since Sir Nicholas Bacon’s time ”; and, in 
a private assurance confidentially imparted to his secretary, and 
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neither intended for publication nor indeed publiehed by Bawley 
win Bpoke of himeetf as ** the justeat judge that wm in England 
these fifty yoors.” It would bo a perverse view which should see 
in this a ^'St. Helena ^ confidence. 

Into the merits of the whole case we cannot now enter. 
3 fr. Speddingb diecuesion of the subject, however, makes |t 
more manifest than over that the real difficulty is not to be 
sought in the conduct of Bacon during the progress of the 
inquiry. This conduct was so far consistent that ho never 
tliToughout the entire proceedings was false to the promise 
' which he gave at their commencement to the Lords, that he 
would not “ trick up an innocenev with cavillations.” On 
examining his case and preparing for an interview with the 
King, liacon recognized that ho lind erred; but it was not till the 
eleventh hour that he recognized, or indeed could have recognized, 
to what extent he had en'cd. It was when the number and range 
of the charges first become known to him that he abandoned hia 
position; and, instead of adhering to the hope of being able to 
reduce the oflences of which he stood accused to ctises of negli' 
gouce, sought in a general submission and confession the best 
remaining prospect of lenient treatment. This change of attitude, 
so far from pointing to a cunsciousness of corruption, seems to us 
rather to support the view that negligence—culpable negligence— 
had been the wrong committed by Bacon, hut that it was not till 
the charges became known to him that he recognized their over¬ 
whelming iiumbor. “ The articles wore,” as' Mr. Bpedding says, 
too many,” though wo should hesitate in subscribing to the woids 
ho adds—“and the mind of the House too manifestly made up.” 
(.)u the other hand, there can bo no doubt that the method of 
verdict adopted by the House of Lords—namely, that of convicting 
the accused 8 i^)er totam matenem^ instead of pronouncing his guilt 
<ir innocence on each of the twenty-eight charges ecriaitrn — 
pi.icticAlly leaves the particular cliargcs to bo tried over again by 
po.'I.erity. But posterity is only vciy imperfectly able to do so, 
and must content itself with arriving nt certain general conclusions 
which seem to amount to the ostahlisliraent of much culpable 
iK'.gligeuce, yet not of tliat corruption which Baoon (in the note 
prepared % him for an interview with the King^ defines as 
“bargain or contract for reward to pervert justice,^cw</c 7 ifc /lYc,” 
and of which he (in the same note) declares bis belief that ho is 
“as innocent 08 any honi upon Bl, Innocents’ day.” And hero 
comes in Uie fact, urged with much force by Mr. Speddmg in his 
siiumini'y at the end of this volume, that there are no traces to bo 
fnuml of on actual reversal of any of Bacon’s decrees in 
Chancery. 

We cannot follow Mr. Spedding into his argument on the ques¬ 
tion whether the taking of gifts (without corrupt intention) in 
jlaolf constituted a legal ollence in a Chancellor as it did in a Com¬ 
mon Law Judge; and the evidence ns to the practice of previous 
Chancellors confessedly reduces itself to u matter of coniecture. 
AVe should in any case ho slow to agree with those who deinnud 
from a great man^ even in Ihtise fields of action with which his 
groateiess is associated, an immediate self-emancipation from evil 
practices or principles in vogue before him. We can htdievo in 
the elevation of Bticon’s motives as a judge, though he took gifts, 
Jis we can believe in the progressive spirit of More, though he was 
a persecutor. But there was some force in a remark made in the 
coiirso of the debate which arose in the Lords on the Cliancellor's 
submission, that it was not becoming that he should throw the 
blame of his faults on tlie ago rather than on himself. Only a moral 
pedant will fail to makt^ allowance for the anguish of mind in which 
Jlacon had written the confession at the close of which ho asks 
their lordships not to “ forget that there ore vitia teniporis ns well 
na vilia hominis.'' But we may regnret that ho did not follow 
to the last the higher impulse which had prompted him, in 
the note already cited, to set down how “ all this while, I do 
not fly to that, as to say ” what ho could not refrain from urging 
upon his judges. Such a plea ill consorts with a spirit bom to 
advance his age, and befits a Bacon as littlu as that still lower 
plea befits commoft men which Cicero ironically advances when 
pretending by way of contrast to excuse some of the doings of 
Verres—“ Forsitan aliquis aliquando ejusniodi ouippiaiu focerit.” 
Yet what seems a poor apology in Bacon's mouth c-annot he over¬ 
looked as on element in the consideration of his case by the dis¬ 
passionate judgment of another ago. 

Though Mr. Spedding adheres to a rigid personal method which 
would prove an intolerable restriction to the “ Fiife and Times” 
class ox biographers, tliere is nothing of greater interest in this 
volume than the light thrown upon Bacon’s aims and wishes in 
relation to the foreign policy of his county. In mfitters of 
home government not sjoicially connected with liis own office, 
them was more than one occasion during the last two years of 
Ms Chancellorship on which ho manifested a striking political 
foresight. His advice to the King recommending the distribution 
of particular branches of Government hnsiness among standing 
commissions was followed in spirit, if not in detail, by later 
ages, and has in part survived into limes to whose require¬ 
ments it is not invariably so well o^pted as to the conditions 
of Tudor and early Stuart constitutional life. Ilis arguments, 
on the other hand, in favour of restoring tbo responsibility of 
the Treasury to a single officer have a wider and more enduring 
significance. His proposal of rales for tho Star Chamber (,^ough 
ueir spirit can be only indirectly gathered), made at time 
when there was, so lar as we know, no public feeling aminst 
the court, might, if reMised, have remedied, aa Mr. Spading 
sagseiouB^ "VUggeetB, the very defect which olUmately brought 


the court to its fall. But of the general system of domestic 
government pursued in these years Bacon was after all a supple and 
intelligent agent and no more—AviUing to accommodate himaelf to 
conrsea over which he had no control, and upon which he never 
exercised a more than secondara influence. In proposing tho 
commissions aforesaid, he begs the King not to bo detemd hyrthe 
fear that some will conceive such a step to bo merely a preparation 
for a Parliament. Yet he onlv ventures to hint that such an 
impression would do no hann*, he does not indicate any opmion on 
tho suMect of tho summoning of a Parliament itself. When to 
1620 this step had been determined upon, he dutifiillv Mt to work 
to expedite the preparations for it; but his draft 01 a Proclama¬ 
tion was treated by the superior powers after a very unceremonious 
fashion, and the Cliancelhir was swift to “ approve his Majesty’s' 
judgment and foresight above his own.” On tno question (purely 
one of policy) ns to the advisablenoss of revolting the most obnoxious 
patonts before the assembling of Parliament, Bacon, who strongly 
urged this course of action, had to ac<(uic8co in the contrary 
decision—a very unfortunato one, as it happened, for himself. Jn 
a word, the r(*.‘*poct paid to hia counsels fell far short both of their 
value and of his readiness in oifering them, and his anxiety to 
advance the interests of the King, his Minister, and his subjects 
(“ for I do not lovo tho word People was much greater than 
his power to influence the policy of the Crown. 

This was, of course, most emphatically tho case in the domain of 
foreign afl’niia; but here, where Bjicon’s advice was least con¬ 
tinuously able to exert any influence, his political views were 
perhaps most definite and most in nccorihinco with tho pre¬ 
vailing national sentiment. It docs one's heart good to see 
how thoroughly, on tlie all-important topic of tho relations 
between Jhiglund and Spain, the wishes of so discreet ond 
cautious .a enun&ellor were in accordance with the healthiest 
current of public opinion (in which we do not for a moment deny 
that there was a gimt ndiiii.\tuve of prejudiotOj and after 
following Mr. Bjiedding's record up to tlif3 very pcrio<l precx'ding 
the dechwalien of war, ono seems more fully to appreciate the fooling 
which moved Bacon, in the brief will drawn up by him .at the most 
critical moment of his career, to express a particular wish for the 
ublicaliou of his eulogiiiiu In felicetn inenwriam Repinee Kliza- 
ethte. To James and his Government he might clisplay the 
“ luorigevation ” of a loyal serv'ant, hut his heart was with llie old 
days. In tho letters and tractates of this the greatest man of the 
ago we meet with the same feeling—often of course guardedly ex¬ 
pressed, hut equally consistent and intense—as that which pervades 
the despised “popular” literature of tho times. Ho firmly oeliovod 
in the dangers'^ to he apprehended from Spain; he longed for war 
with that Tower; and tho spirit to which ho viewed the prospec^j 
of its immediate declaration may be gathered with sufficient clear¬ 
ness from tho Conmlerofwns drawn up by him in 1624—ono of the 
most patriotic and stirring papers in ttio whole range of ourpoliticid 
litCTuture. 

Neither Bacon nor the “ orators and pamphleteers ” to whom 
Mr. Spedding refers in a supefior way which he occasionally per¬ 
mits himself could of course penetrate tho secrets of tho lloyftl 
policy. Yet Bacon’s instinct at least was often truer than the 
fulness of tho King’s knowledge. Early in 1619, to which period 
Mr. .Spedding assigns the Short View of Great Britain and Sjmin 
attributed to Bacon, the author of this iiapcr was'already recom¬ 
mending war with Spain as both just ana likely to prove successful. 
The King had, however, entered upon his attempts at mediation, 
begun by him as the dupe of Spam, which had already elsewhere 
e.\pre 89 ed its readiness to support the Ilouao of Austria with money, 
and if necessary with men. Of tlie nature of Bacon’s advice both 
immediately before and after the acceptance of tlie liohemian 
Crown by the Elector Palatine, though wo know it to have been 
sought at both times, it is peculiarly unfortunate that no evidence 
should remain. In the second stage of the history of the question, 
which may be dated from 1620, when it had become clear that 
the Palatinate was in danger, it is equally certain that .Tames 
was once more the dupe of tbo Spaniards, and that Bacon was 
intent upon a vigorous course of action which the King was 
as yet unwilling to .adopt. The Chancellor was moat willing 
to promote tho King's wish for the Buppression of the “ licen¬ 
tious course of talking and writing” among the public at 
large ^ hiit ho advocated p. clear exposition of the existing situa¬ 
tion in tho Proclaiuatiou to the Parliament now contemplated, 
including a declaration that “ a concurrence of reasons and respects 
of religion, nature, honour, and estate,” had dotermtoed tho King 
to recover the Palatinate to “ his sou and his descendants.'’ But 
this seemed to the King to ho moving too fast. Two subscriptions 
were opened for the war in the Palatinate fMr. Speddiug’s icm.trks 
on the latter of these seem to us open to criticism, especially as lie 
has not, so for as wo observe, mentioned the former, to which there 
was more reason to demur! j but James was still indulging tho 
hope of inducing Frederick to resi^ the Ifohemian Grown, and 
thereby causing Spain to co-operate in the restoration of tho Pala¬ 
tinate to its netful owner. But there were those who, without the 
King's opportunities, saw morocleaxly into the policy of Spain than 
he; and if a paper {For the freeing of tAe Pdfo^inata,^,), probably 
belonging; to the period, was’, as seems very likely, written by Bacon, 
be perceived what bad been the result ox the King’s trust in the 
upright into^tions of the Spaniards. The confidence,” it is ob¬ 
served in this paper, “ they (•.<». the Spoidiirda) had in his Majesty 
that would not break with Spain, was the encouragement 
without which I think Spinola would never have set tipon th# 
PalaitoaW.” 
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Of the proceodiuga in the Parliaraeut of 1621 with regard to the 
Palfttinato Mr. Spddisg tehee a view on which wo should feel 
disposed to ifiahe some strictures w'ere it not that liacon no 
longer j^yed anv port in public life in comioxion wdth those 
transactions.* Wncn Parliament separated with an onthusiastic 
generfl declaration of roadiupi's to support the King in his deter¬ 
mination to recover the ralotinate, )Won was a fallen man, and 
could only signify in u brief letter to Buckingham his joy in ibis 
“ day^ of very great honour to hia Majostj’.” In his exile—for 
such it was to him—he contmued to take a lively interest in the 
course of fortdgn policy, aud to entertain the same views as to the 
direction which it should take. Oddly enough, he was the means 
(by information which ho loyally forwarded to Buckingham) of 
stopping a Paptil aggre 3 .sit)n ” in the shape of the appointment of 
one or more titnlai* Oatludic bishops in England; for (jlondoiiiar, 
who at that time was imlly in earnest about the Spanish junteh, and 
had some reason to believe that he jeally held the alliance of 
England in hia hands, very speedily arrested the unseasonable pro¬ 
ject. When, on the iv.turu of Prince Charles* and Buckiuglnim 
from their famous vi.sit to Madrid, the days of a fli fi.she nnti- 
Spauish policy seemed ut last to li.'ve set in, Bacon, with un¬ 
wonted eagernesfi, displayed his wish lo be orice nmre of active 
service. lie oircivd most sagneiotjs advice to Backinglnim, to 
whom the public iutii'est moved him lo Ppealt with rfiuiirkable 
fTanknes.-i, and oven volunteered to pay a visit to France, in onier 
to help in the tjiiig of a “strait league*’ with that country, Jle 
prepared notes for a speech concerning a war with Spain, to bo de¬ 
livered by a member of the House of Oomuiniis ; and, iinally, he 
composed a trealiso addi-esscd to I ho Prince, already referred to 
above. In once more ilirecting tbo reader’s attention to tliis 
masterly essay, wo may point out that it contains, in addition to 
on historical summary of Engji^h struggles wnth Spain, wlilch 
must still stir the heart of every Englishman, an argument on (ho 
justice and expediency of prnrvfhr wars specially wortJiy of the 
attention of some F.nglishmon of a later generation—“ olliorwiso 
reverend men, yet litter to guide penknives than swiirds.” These 
Camideratiom are not the least noble of Bacons h'gacies to his 
nation; and tbo s^rit wdiich they atteft sluudd not be lorgotten 
among Die causes which ought lo make Englishmen at least careful 
of his fame. 


ideas are still of the medimval kind, must preserve popular leguuds 
with unusual fidelity. Miss Busk declafes that one’s wiiole 
surroundings are so religious in Tirol that the masses of fiozeii 
streams by tbo side of tho railway “ assumed in the half l^t 
such forms as Dor6 might give to prostrate spectres doing penance.” 
An imagination full of crosses and chapels and votive offerings 
may easily turn any natural object into tho resemblance of some 
ndigious symbol. A good many of tho storios here, collected belong 
to the general stock of Homan Catholic legend, and are marked at 
most by some superficial alteration to adapt them to lo^ circum¬ 
stances. Hound every town there are shrines where some’Saint was 
martyred or Avhoro some holy hermit lived in old days \ aud 
miracles of the usual kind assert tho sanctity of the spot. They 
vary from storios of tho most recent times to legends anting back 
to the early ages of Christianity; and, indeed, many of tlloin are 
probably of Oiirlicr origin, aud have merely received a Christian 
dross from their later narrators. The Virgin has appeared to lonely 
herd.snum or village maidens in the Eastern Alps os she ^ ap¬ 
peared to devout peasants in France. One of tho most curious^ of 
tlie model’ll miracles happened in 1797. A g^rl was looking 
llirough the window of her father’s cottage when she saw upon 
one of the paiins an image of tho Virgin, 'flie neighbours were 
c.allod in, and yo mneli noise was made about the matter that a 
painter and two cliemibls were appointed as a commiltec of in- 
^esligation. They said that tho imago bad been originally painted 
on tile gbiss Hiul that Ihe faded colours had been restored oy the 
ueiion of 1 lie atmosphere to which it was exposed. The people, 
however, stuck to the iheoiy that it was of supernatural origin; 
uud were confirmed in their belief by the disappearance of a 
pestilence and tliri retreat of the Erench army. Here we can 
trace a legend to its foundalion. J^lsewhere we have examples of 
It eurions method in which an liistorioiil narrative becomes hWded 
with older mythological eleuienis. A legend tells hoW a iwusant 
going liome one night, after a convivial evening, ibund it convenient 
to sit down on a bank, and was surprised by the sight of tho Bcrchll, 
fdlbnvedby a train of tho souls of unbaptiJced children. One of 
these little* ghosts was troubled by tho length of its clothes, and 
the kindly peasant made a girdle for it out of one of his garl.ci’s. 
'rile Bt’vchtl promised him in return that hia children should never 
conn*, to want. Now this mysterious Tierchtt, according to tho 
j ’rirolese, is the wife of X’ontius Pilate, who was pardoned for her 
’ iutei'veniion with her husband, but has to do penance till tho last 
day by wandering over the earth. Sometimes, indeed, she is guilty 
id -ptirriil prribrmancfts which are notin ohnracterwith her supposed 
repi'iitfiiice. The comp;i rat i vo mythologista say that Bm-ktl is derived 
ii'om a root meaning bright; and see in her the white goddess of 
winter. Now in 1651 a perl’ectly historical person, named Bieuei, 
wljo had held a high position in the governmeutof the country, was 
cxociited owing to some very cnieltreuclu'ry. lliswili^ lost her senses 
in consequence, and eseapiug from her bu'opcrs wandered into tho 
im'uuitains. Tho pcfqde naturally say that she is wandering there 
still, proclaiming lier husband’s innocence; and as the Bvrchtl 
w-anders about in tlu* same kind of way, the two characters have 
become identified in tho popular imagination. Elsewheiv^, a 
hermit of the seventeenth century has already got mixed up with 
a iSiiint of the fourth, who was in the habit of riding about on a 
bear. ]\Ii.ss Busk .adds an appropriate anecdote of a little girl in a 
rfiind.iy School, wlm, being a.sked tlie other day what Dhvid was 
hutbro he became King, replied, ho w«.s Jack the Giant-Killer. 

The religious legends, except in Bom«i modern touches, seem to 
show very little that is characteristic of Tirol more than of 
other Gatholic countries. They are butter preserved; but are not 
esseutiully difi’erent. X’he sumo is, of course, true of many of those 

S iilar stories which go the round of the world in slightly 
Livnt shapes. Miss Busk gives us one story from' tbo Italian 
Tirol, which is identical with that of the curious old ballad of 
Binnorie, w'hcre the harp made out of the bones of tho murdered 
sister (it is a brother in the Tirolese version) tells the story 
of her death. Directly afterwards wo are tolg aa a legend the 
substance of the nursery-song about the four-and^twenty tailors 
who went to catch a snail. But not to dwell upon such familiar 
coincidences, it is perhaps rather disappointing to find tW tho 
wonders of Tirolese .scenery have not made a more distinctive im- 
jircssion upon the cli.aracter of tho stories. There are of courae 
sonio stories of the kind which give to various English places the 
name of Lover’s Leap. The natural ininrossion that a good leaper 
might jump a certain chasm has got itself translated in tho pMular 
mind into tbo conviction that somebody did jump it on a sufficient 
occasion., Then, of course, tho mineral tioasures of the mountains 
suggest a good many legends; hut these are not peculiar to tho 
mduntains. Ifthereisa“ green-«Iadhuntsman’*nearInnsbrfick who 
guards a treasure buried in an old fortress, we natufally remember 
tho giMon huntsman descilbed in^ the introduction to one of the 
cantos of MnrmioHy who does just the same in the castle of 
Franchemont in Belgium. A small class of legends more distinctly 
holoiiging lo the mountains are those which account for some 
curious rocky cleft. Wherever tliere is a bole in a cliff 
the natives appear to have been astonished, and in.Switzer¬ 
land they generally call on St. Martin, with his gigan- 
, ..,1 , ..V X X X -x X V j walking-stick for a perforating tool. In Tirol we 

'‘.^****?“’,** “»»* ir Una a more pictittoaque form of the log^d, telHng how a cleft wai 
^ materod ««jn, there would ^ ,„Ue a Sint to ee^ fttw cett«a 

this charactonsUc t™. It Th. legend, however, which eeeme to he 

l enatntaltoeappoe etlmt tb. ^neervative iwo, whose relgi oue j, ^ne which is ftiidliM to;fl» 8wi« tMvriWr 

• Tki Vaikii Tiroi, By Miss K. H. Biwk. Loudon; LoAmans ^ke case of the BlUtttlis Alp. In that case it woujd be easy to 
k Co. z 874' ** rationalizee 1 %e impftipirfotj of fiaaAt ii 


THE VALLEYS OF TIIML* 

W E must say a word or two upon iho ink*'){ibis book. The 
Tiroleao Ihcraselvcs, as .Misn Busk remarks, always spoil iho 
lUBUo of their country Tirol, and there seems to be no good ic'^son 
for the ordinary English change into Tyrol. Via agree with her 
again that tbera is os little reason for prelixing the delinito article. 
We might just as well say “ tho France ” as “ tho Tyrol.” tSo tar 
we find ourselves iu perfect agreement with Biitik, nor have 
wo any great fault to find with the substance of Iicr book, yuch 
criticism as wo havo to make may a.s ^fell be got over at once. In 
her title-page Miss Bu.sk professes to describe tho traditions and 
customs of tho Tirolese valleys, and to tell us how to visit them. 
Wo cannot say that a lady who is prevented from crossing n good 
carriage pass by the enormous quantity of luggage belonging to her 
party 18 quite competent a.s a guide to a mountain country. iSho 
18 unablo to penetrate into th (3 more primitive parts, though she 
contrives to see some of the most characteristic di.stricts. In 
another respect tho bonk is a little too ambitious. Miss Busk's 
primary objeeA appears to have been to collect tho popular 
legends of the country, ns a contribution to the study of what 
is called folk-lore. This very praiseworthy design is, however, 
complic.ated by the intrusion of a great deal of purely guide-book 
information. Wo can read in Murray or in Bull the list of tho 
statues on the Maximilian monument at Innsbruck; and wo do 
not particularly care to have them over again in a book which does 
not aim at being a comprehensive guide. And, finally, we may 
say that wo object to the style iu which some of the legends are 
naiTatei Mies Husk very projierly criticizes a German author 
who, in collecting some Italian stones, has deprived them of their 
local colouring by translating the names of tho inythologioiil Ix^ings 
into those of the analtigous persons in German legend. Ferliaps 
it may not be equally irii.- 5 ]i'adiiig, but it certainly produces a sense 
of discord when we find a story professedly taken down from 
popular speech arrayed in the conventional trappings of literary 
EngTish. The error is not carried to an oflbnsive excess; but hero 
and there it rather annoys u.s. 

We have said onougb, however, upon these points. The hook, 
where it is devoted to its legitimate purpose, may help other tra¬ 
vellers to mteroBt therasolves in the chnracteristic,s of one of tho 
most remarkable populations in Europe. Nowhere else, it is pro¬ 
bable, can we find so perfect a specimen of the survival 
of an onciont type amongst the di.scordHnt elements of modern 
Europe. The people of the Zillerthal, with theirpict-uresque costumes, 
their national music, their passion for athletic exercises uf all 
kinds, and tlieir deep attachment to their old raligicn, are a race 
whom it is difficult to regard without some feeling of envy. If 
the democratic plouglishare could level the mountain-barriers 
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applied to a anow mountain, is obvious. In feet, it doubtless wiw 
or&inaUy applied to the pasturage at the foot, and the mountain is 
properly cafied the BlUmfla Alp Horn, When, however, the name 
was extended to a snowclad peak, the explanation easily suggested 
itself that the mountain had once deserved its title, and had iwen 
cursed in punishment of some profanity of the herdsmen. We lied, 
however, Uiat the legend occurs in a great variety of nieces, and it 
may perhaps be interesting to students of glacier phenonienii as 
pointing^the great changes which have taken place in the exlout 
of the icefields within historical times. Miss Busk gives us several 
difiereut versions. The beet known case perhaps is tliat of tlie 
Dimerlhal, a lofty and baiTon valley shut in by a moimtniu 
called the Qefrorono Wand, The legend here sciircely 
introduces any supernatural agency. It says that the jw^oplo 
were punished for their extravagance by the gradual chilling 
of the country and freezing of the mountain wall; hut Iho fact 
might very well have happened, though we may doubt 
tlie judicial purpo.se. Elsewhere, on the llochsangiir Alp, 
we have a more picturesque addition about a briglit bird which 
warned the one virtuous man of the valley to escape bolbrc the 
rocks fell and crushed the offending race. But, not to go into 
further detail, we may perhaps say that ilio imagination of tho 
people shows compaiatively few traces of the stiiking pJ)eiioiueiia 
of a mountain country; unless we prefer the hypothesis that Mis.s 
Husk failed to gather such stories hecau.se she Kept too close to the 
beaten tracks. Wo suspect, however, that the other is tho true 
state of Ujc case, and that even the patriotic Tiroles«A are less im¬ 
pressed by the wonders of their dwelling-place than the tmvidler 
to whom those wonders have tlie additional charm of novelly. 


GEORGE’S GENF.ALOGK^AL TARLESA 


M onarchy and aristocracy have lUeir advantages, no doubt. 

Amongst the various merits of a morjtirchicitl lonn of 
government, it may bo mentioned that the Kings’ roigtis servo as 
convenient, if not very scientilic, divisions by which to dale the 
laws and histories of the country. But, notwithstsinding this juul 
other cJiiiins to resjajct, there must have hecu muiuoiiLs in Iho life 
of every historical studgnt when he felt thei, however useful or 
ornamental kiugs and nobles may he, nothing could atone for tho 
trouble which their genealogies give, and when he aiinci&.t began to 
sigh for a Ilopuhlicuu Utopia governed by gemtlomeu of tlu* pavoiueut 
who iie.\ or know who their ancestors wore. It is not our intent 
hero to preach a luonil discourse on the evils of which genealogies 
have been tho cause, or at least for which they have perved as tho 
pretext—to expatiate on the national misery brought about by the 
Hundred Y'ears’ Wai*, the contention of tho Houses of York and 
Lancaster, the French claim to tho Duchy of Milan, the Spanish 
find Austritui Successions, and, latest caae of all, the Franco- 
<ieriuan War. Neither do wo mean to take for a text Is it my 
fault that I was Geoffroy’s sonH” and to dilate upon the 
private suilerings of those unhappy beings who in former 
days got heljcadod, blinded, banished, consigned to lilo- 
long prison (jr perpetual surveillance, whoso marriug<'.s wcio 
inierfer^^d with, and whoso hearts were broken, lioCttUBe they 
had the misfortune to have some drops of Royal blood in their 
veins. Wo only spcjik now of the torment which gcm.-alogics 
cause to those who have to learn and to remember them. It is 
not every one who can run off a genealogical ckiin with the 
fliwncy of the captive Marquis of Lantenac, when he utters his 
tierce tirade against the Rights of Man;—Qu’est-ce ([uo vuu.s 
nous chaulez avoc vos droits? Droits do Vhommel Droits du 
peuplo! Cola est-il assez creux, assez stupido, assez Imaginaii'e, 
assez vide de sens I Moi, quand jo dis,—Ilavoise, smur de 
Gorian 11 ., apporta lo comte de Bretagme i Hoel, comte de Nantes 
«t de Oornouaihes, qui laissa lo trune k Alain Fcrgant, onclo 
de Berthe, qui dpousa Alain le Noir, seigneur de la Rochc-sur- 
Yonj et en eut Conan ^ le Petit, aicul de Guy ou Gauvoin de 
Thouws, notre ancetro, je dis ime chose claire, et voila im droit.” 
Wo wunuer how many people could say offhand why .lames I. 
objected lo Arabella Stuart’s manying William Seymour, or why 
tho l)e la Poles, Poles, and Courtenays were more dangerous than 
other English noblemen and gentlemen of their lime. Indeed 
the Enp;Lish nobility, about whose real names, as distinct from 
their titles, people in. general ai’o very hazy, and whose titles 
passed from feioily to family with Ivwilderiug rapidity in 
the days when one of the privileges of nohiiity wds to have 
its head chopped off on slight occasion, are particularly 
puzzling. Every Earl of Wmwick^ is popularly taken to bo 
the King-maker; unless an exception is made in favoui’ of 
Guy, and even hn name suggests rather tlie skyer of the Dun 
Oow than the gimuine Guy who helped to cut off Piers Gaveston'a 
hea^ Surrey the poet is not very dktiugiiisliable from Sun'ey 
the victor of Flodden, and Achltophel ” Shaftesbury passes for 
the autW of the Chdraeteristm. Tlmn there is a large class->-of 
whom Lionel Duke of Clarence, described with substantial accu¬ 
racy‘'by a cluld in one of Miss Youges steries as ** the man that 
both^ Olid so about York and Lancaster,” may be taken as a 
representative—^whose sole or prinGipiiI title to feme consists in 
their forming important.links in a j^igree, and who ore 
remembered chiefiy as names with the dates of birth, marriage, 
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and death affixed. There are the comnlicatiouH .ind occasions for 
confusion brought about by second, third, and fourth merriagiis, 
which are enough to make one wish that the Yicor of Wakefield’s 
great doctrine of monogamy had extended to and been accepted 
by the laity. 

It is no doubt, quilo possible to exaggerate ih© import- 
auf;e of gcnoalogio.s, to be in fiict in the mentJiI condition of 
the above-raoutionod Legitimist Lantenac, and wo suspect that 
children arc often unneccKyirily tormented with tho pedigrees of 
kings fljjd preteraiers to kingship | but still genealogies are aliolutely 
necoasary to any one who studios at all minutely. Names, dates, 
and genealogioB are ‘‘ the dry bones of history ”; but the- author 
of tlio workbeforo us gives another and less oppiobrious turn to the 
well-known metaphor, taking it lo imply “ that they are the 
necessary framework without which history has no coherence, 
though they are to a great extent cMhc<lwith juore attractive 
inalU'r wlien liiatory i.s treated as a whole.” 'J’o the tliiUculty 
of retaining geiie/ilogiea in the memory mwat Ixi arlded in many 
cases the trojible of hunting them out through \srious books of 
reference. This labour at any rate Mr. Georgo proposes to save 
to historical students by bringing together in one \olimio all the 
genoahigi»*H likely to Ijo iv<iuir(id in tho study of nuxhun history. 

“ I Jjave attoinplod,” ho says, to include every reigning liunso the 
personal relations of which have been of any importance iu Riiro- 
}jcan histoiT, and every name of any historical note connected with 
those fainilii’S.” At tho outsot, nine tables are given to the History 
of England, including, Whites tho Royal Homes and their kilh anil 
kin, one. of ‘‘ llie Nevills and Families connected with them.” Tho 
Iving-iuaker and Jiis lioiiso may well bo thought ahuost n» im- 

f mrliinL fi.s llu* Royal lines of York and Lancaster. In tho table 
KMdud “Tlit‘ White R(jso”wq lind Henry, Lord Montague, be¬ 
headed 153?!”; but we misa Montague’s fellow-siitlorer, Henry 
Gouvtenay, .Marquis of Exeter. The descent of the Oourtenays 
geiievolly from Edward I. is incloed shown iu an oarlior table, but 
lluno is no notice of the marriage Avith a daugliler of Edward IV. 
from wliicb JG:et('r derived his Vorlt blood and in great measure 
lii.s jiolitical importance. Mis sun too, tho Bhrl of Dovtm, merely 
by virtue of being an oflshoot of the White Rose, came into 
sullicient noUce in Mary’s reign to entitle him to a phme liero. A 
little more help, too, might have been given towards tho iiuder- 
Hliindingof the Aralxdhi Stuart complications. Aiabella herself 
and boT Stuavt-'l’udor descent are slioAvn in one of the two tables 
which sidlice for tlio modest needs of Scotland; but bur husband, 
William Se\ «umr, is not included by namo among the descendants 
f)f the lJuclj. >ft of Suffolk. Y'el it was thi.s descent Iruin a daughter 
of Henrv ^ 11 . which caused Jting James to look upon him as such 
a peculiarly dangerous match for Aralxdla.. Except for these 
trilling omissions, tlie English tables are drawn up with jmlgment, 
and give a great deni of information, particuhirly with regard to 
the various noble families connected with the Royal Houst«. Wo 
notice a few errors in dates, which are of course very liable to arise 
in a w'ork of this class. Eustace, son of King Stephen, died, not 
in 1152, but in 1153; Geoffrey, sou of Henry II., ditd neither ju 
11S2 nor ill 1196, both which chitos are given, but in 1186; Henry 
Statlbrd, Duke of Buckinglmiii, was beheaded, not in 1485, but in 
14S3 ; ami .lane Grey luet the same fate iu 1554, and not in 1553. 
In cases where a man lias married nioro tiuiu once, the wives’ 
names ore sometimes printed oile Ijclow the olbev, a method 
which has tho disadvautago of making all the children appear at 
tlie ilrst glance to bo the offspring of one wife. A closer inspec¬ 
tion, liowever, will ’show that in almost all the.so instaua’is 
figures are jihiced ahovo the children’s names to denote whether 
they w'ore the issue of the first, second, or third marriage; 
and the omission of these in tho table of tho '‘yaxon Line” 
of Kings has the effect of making Kings /Elhelbidd, x'Eilielbi‘rht, 
rEtliclred, and yElfrcd all look like sons of .'Ethel vvulf by his 
second wife Judith, whom he did not marry till seven years after 
the birth of liis youngest son /Elfred. With respect to .I'lthel- 
red llie Second’s first wife, who is here set down undoiiblingly as 
“ yElll.'i'd, daughter of Thored,” wo may observe that both’ her 
rmiiie and paivutage are mattora of groat uneertaiuty. 

From bjiglsmd w'o puss to Germany, to which are devoted 
twelve tables, many of tnem full aiul iutneato enough to niako the 
student sluidder a.H lie i-cads. In the table of The Wolfs and 
their (kmnexions ” wo note a rather serious T)k*ruI>‘li-“-a ■wrong 
maternal descent is assigned to tho line of tho Dukes of Modoua 
and Ferrara. This House .sprang from the mairiage of tho Mar¬ 
quess A zoo f with Gereondis, daughter of Hugh Count of 
Maine, whilo.froiu tho same Azo’s previous luarriago with Cune- 
^und, daughter of Welf, the Hmi.'su of Brunswick, as is liere shown, 
Uerives its origin. But though Cunegiuid duly appears iu the 
table, Gevsendis is omitted; fio that her son Fiilk, ancestor of the 
Modena line, appuiU's os a sou of Cunegund, and therefore ns a 
whole instead of a half-brother of Welf of Bavai'ia, Ajio’s son by 
the first morriago. Mr. George indeed warns us that he has occa¬ 
sionally omitted the names of “wives taken from obscure femilies.” 
Bat ho can hardly look upon Gersendis of Maine as of obscure 
family, or even as individually insiguilicant, considering the 
ext^t to which she was concern^ in the revolt of Maine against 
William the Conquei-or in 1073. The table, we admit, is con¬ 
structed for the sake of the Welfs. and not of Maine or Modena; but 
though that would he a reason lor omittuig Marquis Fulk of Esto 
altogether, it is no justificatioa for giving.hiin a wrong mother. 

Next to Germany comes France, starting with Hugh the Gieat, 
for the Garolingians are very proj^ly put down to Gemiany, so 
that no student of these tahles wul m in danger of taking Charles 
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the Great for a Frenchman. In French affaim one mipht fancy 
the guidance of a Legitimiet apirit had been followed, for, though 
3Mr. George traeea the elder branch of the Royal House down to 
the Coupt of Ohamhord, the Orleans taranch is’cut sliort at Louis 
Philipp, with only a sign to iutiraato “ that there were desc-oiid* 
ants of whom nd account is hero given.” This slight to the Count 
of Paris is the more marlced bocfluso thoro is a blank space below 
Ijoais Philippe's name, which, us far ns symmetry is conconicd, 
would have looked better filled up. Considering the damage done 
by the Fusion to the prospects ot the Orleans Rrince, lie might be 
pranted the small favour of appearing side by sitle with Henry V. 
The Ponnpartes, too, as a family whieli 1 ms played, and may 
play again, an important part in the history of Fiance anil 
of Europe, should have had a place accorded them, it is 
true that the great Napoleon and his son are allow el to ap¬ 
pear, but only m the humiliating position of conne.\iuns of the 
llouso of Hapsburg, Though Mr. (leorec lliinks it lict e^Mavy 
to trace a de.scent for Harold, Bon of Codwine, from 11 mold lUiie- 
tootb, the relationship between the Fiirt and the I'liinl Nnpoli'tiii 
is apparently of no consequeiico in his eyes. Vet Ihiruld was 
certainly not made King of the JCnglisli <»n nccomiL of any con¬ 
nexion with Danish Royalty; while imui-s Naj)ohMiii did owe his 
iMupii’O in great measure to the fact that lie was his uncle's 
nephew. If the lino of Donajiarle is ignoble, so Avas that of 
Hforza, which, however, duly appears niuoTig the ruling Houses of 
Milan. Aftep^ France come five tublos of the ruling Houses of 
the “Border' Countries’’—Counts and I'aJe '- ol linrfiundy, 
Vrinccs of Crang-e-Nassaii, Dukes of I.on-aine, Jhilic.s of DrulMUt, 
('ount.'i of Flanders, Namur, JIaiimult, Jmxemburg, and such 
dialricts, whose very imnn's suggest disputed siiccessioiiH, wma, 
1roatie<, and the IFilanco of rower. Last in this division emues 
tlio llouso of Savoy, aftor whicli Italy naturally follows, Fnder 
this head come the llouse of Anjou in Naples and I'roveiico and 
the rulers of Milan and Florence—Visconti, Sfor?:a, and Medici. 
I'nder tho title of the Spanish IVninsulu are included, beside tho 
rulers of Spain, Portugal, and Navaiie, tho .Vnigoiiesi* princes in 
Sicily and Provence^ and the IWuirhoii piiuccs of Nn}»h's and 
Parma. It is a le.sson in political history liiscc how the luiliiin 
princes have to bo hnnted out among Frenchniei), Spaniiiids, nml 
Savoyards, amid tho iiitricato and coullietiug claims of rival 
dynasties. For tho sake of those who imvo laughed over tlie rise 
and fall of Rabagas, and have traced the thituiies of Florestan, 
we rather desire a genealogy of tho Princ' s of Monaco; but xvo 
own that it would not he of ranch pnu”c'!l use, and that we 
Bhoiild probably bo pained by not finding in it any information 
about that model of princely bearing ami sentiments who so 
sorely exercised by the Crapaud Volnnt, With tlio kingdoms of 
Central and Northern Europe—a largo division,taking in 11 ungar}, 
Poland, Bohemia, Scandinavia, and Russia—and the Christian 
dynaslic-S ill the East the genealogical tables (md; hut lists are 
lidded of tile Popes, the Turkish SultiiriH, ami the (^'aliphs, Mogul 
Emperoi-a, and Shahs of IVrsin. 

Fi-om this summary of tho contents it willhe seen (hat, with 
tho c.tceptions we have commented upon, Mr. Ceurgc has well 
redeemed his promise of including every reigning House in Europe 
wlio.sc relations are of iuiportunce to tbo stuilent oi history. The 
manner in which the tables are drawn up makes them gi'iierallv clear 
and easy to follow, and their usofulmrts is nmcli augiuenUi(l by the 
addition of brief liiatorical notes. Tho compiling of a work of this 
naturo is a laborious and somewhat ungmii'ful task, (fimealogies 
are .hard to mako out and to draw up, llio liability to laror is 
great, and the compiler gets mueli bhum! if he is wrong, and coui- 
paratively little credit wdiou ho is right. .Supposing perfect 
accuracy to have been obtained, still success depends in great 
measure upon mechanical considorations, such as the clenrmihS of 
tile printing, and the couvenieuco generally of tlie book for refer¬ 
ence. Ill these points Mr. George lias been well served. Tho 
paper is good, the print 'black and distinct, and tlie hook opens 
roadUy. Those who have ever been irritated by a book of refer¬ 
ence vvhich stubbornly refuses to stay open at the place roipiired 
know tliat, though this last merit is not of a very high order, it is 
ncverlholess a great one as far ns practical usefuliiess is cou- 
eorned. 


8LAVONIC IJTEfiARY IIISTOIH'.* 

f JHIE book now before us forma the first yoliimo of a projeetod 
-L history of the literatures of the various Slavonic peoples. Iks 
author may bo supposed, judging from the form of his name, to be 
himself a Slav, and he fills the post of Brulessor of Slavouic 
Philology and Literature in tho Fnivorsity of Gratz, in Styria. lie 
possesses, thei'eforc, qualifications for the task ho has undertaken 
not often met with in a scholar who chooses to write in German ; 
and as ho has combined witli his mastery over Slavouic material a 
thoroughly German method of working—patient, painstaking, and 
conscientious—ho has pixiduced a wort about the value of which 
there can be no doubt. Jt remains to bo seen whetlior he will 
be able to complete in a satisiactory manner the onerous task 
to which he has applied himself, but tho present vuUmio may 
be oonridered a decided success. Wore it only for its ample lists 
of ao^oriiioi on the various subjects with which it deaks, it would 
be invaluable to all who occupy themselves with the antiquities of 
the different Slavonic ^oples, and who are desirous of knowing 

* jSiiU^m0 in dk daniuilvt LUenUurgeschichte. \qii Gregor ICrek. 
Qm t tcua^r & Lubensky. 1874. 


what has been written upon tliqm of late years. But it can boast 
also of other and higher merits, otToring to its readers not merely 
a pile of references or a crude mass of extracts, but a well-arraQ||fed 
series of results which testify to patient industry and critical 
acumen. 

.'Vftcr a few remarks on the v^ious schemes which have been 
propounded with regard to tlie classification of the Aryan lan¬ 
guages, Dr. Krclc turns his attention from the other linguistic 
families to the NortU-European branch which divided into tho 
Teutonic and the Slavo-Lettic. After dwelling briefly tljion this 
cliaracterislirs of those two sections, he then, discarding the 
former of tliein, follows the latter till its split into the Lottie and 
the Slavonic subdivisions. With p. 33 he bogina to deal with the 
Slavs as an individual people. After a glance at the various 
opinions held by the learned on the vexed q^uostiou of Scythian 
iiiili«nality, and some reference to the uncertnm light thrown upon^ 
the early iiistory of .Slavonic seltlements by the researches made of 
1,1 to years among tombs and other receptacles of antiquities, Dr. 
Iviek proceeds to con.stmct a jiicturo of early Slavonic life deduced 
from tho direct cvi<leTico of historic witnesses and the indirect 
t(‘&timony olierod by language. Without committing himself to 
smy ilecih,ioii am to the exact date of the earliest Shvvonic settle¬ 
ments in J'.’iirope, he represents the Slava ns dwelling for a long 
pi'i’iod of obseuiily in forests luid otliur places which they found 
almohl (Icstiluto of iiilnbitanta, before they became to anv extent 
f.muliar to the oceup.inls of tlie uuiglibouring countries. 'llie num¬ 
ber of words Ibr eattlo and for coni common to the Slavonic 
people,s ])oint8 to an early acqnniulanco on the part of the Slavs 
with .a pastoral ami tiLnifiilturfil fife ; tlu* colloetivo name for grain, 
for iuslrmcc, Fdog Jifu, a word radically connected with the Sla¬ 
vonic equivalents for “ life ” and “ to live” (iumodern Russian c.r. 
{/r. jizn and ///, At.J. As a good illustration of tho statomont that 
much light is often tiirovvn bnthe history of an object by its name, 
he discusses the Viiriouadesignatious given to a foreign kind of grain, 
our hiiek-wlieat. Not having l»een known to tho early inhabitants of 
Itnrojie, there exists no gtmeral European name for it. That it 
pa,‘'sed into sonu' countries from Greece is proved by the Russian 
//rre/m and tho I’olihh that tho Tartai's had something to 

do with it is suggested hy the J 3 ohc'njiaii, Bolish, and Ifittlo- 
Ru.ssian /idarkaj tlietJerinau 'Tafrrhom; to the Turks and .Saraocn.s 
[loint the .Slov'enish turgdicn, the French mrminy the Italian 
sarnrrno: to llenthens refer the {^lovenisli hajdttj tho Servian 
/uljdn, the W'emlisli/oyi/n, tlie tjormaii Ilridenkom, and to I'ogans 
the Bohemiiin pokniil.it tliul the PolFh pnganhi. The Ilimgariiins 
appear to have copied the Slavs, for tho i\lag3’ar forms of tho numo 
lire h(ijdi)i(i, poJuiliku, and iatarhi. 

Among the old Sluvoniautj tho ties of rolalionship were of great 
force, and in each household the head of the family ruled supreme, 
a p.'itriareh whoso dominion there was none to dispute. But of 
tho di-.’Spolic ])owcr of an individual over a tribe or nico or nation 
there is for a long time no trace, and slavery, except in tlio case 
of [irisoners of war, .'4)j)ears to have been tinkuown. 80 widely 
spread seciua to have been tho communal system that no words- 
existed in early times to express individual property or inheritance;, 
at least no such tcrind are now possessed in common by tho Slavonic, 
languages. Of tho religion of the ancient Slavs little that is jire- 
ciso is known beyond the fact lliatlt was a a worship 

of tho porsonifiod forces of natiu'C, coiuhincd with a revorouco paid 
to tho spirits of tho doad which appears to baVo amounted to a 
kind of worship of ancestors. That they believed in good and ovil 
Mipcniatural influences is evident, and (he words by whieli they 
designated tho two classes ore used but with slight alteration by 
tlu-ir modem representatives, as tho names of God and the Devil- 
in Russian, F* instanco, Hog and ; but Dr. Krok discards the 
idea that the Slavs rocognizod anything like aZoroastriau dualism, 
a contest between a White and a Black God, a and a Chei iio^ 

bog. Tlicir mythology, like tliat of other Idndred nations, was 
familiar with a conflict between tho darkness and the light, tho 
night and the day, ua well as botw'con winter and smuiner, 

I ho sleeping and waking or tho deatli and revival of the earth. 
But ho in of opinion that a special White God, in antagonism 
to a J 31 ack God, never existed, except in the minds of writers 
vv lio looltcd back on the heathenism of their ancestors with 
Christian eyes. Gf undoubted, unsuspected Slavonic gods, un¬ 
fortunately, not much is known. The name of tho supreme 
deity, Svareg, Dr. Krek thinks ought not to be conuoctocf with, 
either the Indian Vanina or tho Greek Ouranos, inasmuch as 
il is derived from a rootsur, to shine (and is perhaps akin to 
^urga, the fiun), but Vanina from xm' (urij, to cover, &c. Yet he 
aduiitB that, so far as mythological meaning is concerned, Varuna 
and Svarog may safely be con.sulercd as near relations. Penin, the 
Tluuider-god, he h inclined to admit ns an original LcUo-Slavic 
divinity, perhaps identical with tho Indi.'in Parjanya, rather than 
to consider him as a Weat-Slavonic imitation or adaptation of the 
TVuioiiic Thor. The vexed name of 8vyatovit is discussed by him 
in u long note. He rejects Dubrovsky’s explanation of his name, 
as moaning the “ Holy Conqueror,” as well ns that which sees in It 
tho “ 1 loly Light,” and he does not even refer to tho suggestion 
that Svyatovit and 8t. Vitus ore one. The first part of tho n»ime, 
according to him, means “ strong,” and the second he deduces from 
u root vcf to blow, 8vyatovit having been preperly a god of the 
winds. About such suspicious deities os Kigl, Molcosch, i^o., he is 
utterly sceptical. 

Of the inferior supernatural beings known to the old Slavs ' 
Dr. Krek gives a very intorusting and valuable account. He 
leaves in \mcertainty the etymology of the word. Vilii| the 
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name given by the Setvions to the fair but ctiwl nymph 
who haunts the mountain and the stream. Her sisterS; the j 
Russian Busalkns; ho thinks, may possibly have borne the same 
name in olden days, for which their present designation niav 
have been substituted in Christian times. The Vampire myth 
ho considers an old Slavonic conception, rejecting llanuschs 
idea that it could not have originated among the Slavs because 
they humt their dead; and he af^wa with most philologists 
in looking upon the words which signify in so many languages 
a werwolf or vampire—such as tlio Creek / 5 ov/»koX«(c«c, the 
Turkish mtrkolakf the Albanian vnt‘oul(tk-u—i\f^ being imita¬ 
tions of the Slavonic vlukodlak. Wo inuy take this opportunity 
of mentioning that, while ho does not accept Fallraerayor’s cele¬ 
brated hypothesis that the modern Greeks are of Slavonic extrac¬ 
tion, ho looks upqn them as a race in whoso veins runs a by no 
means unmixed blood, a considerable Slavonic element having bonn 
absorbed and assimilated by the ifellenic inhabitants of a land 
which in many parts was at various times overrun by Slavs. The 
number of Modem Greek words which are of Slavonic origin 
is OBtiinated by Miklosich at 129, and only seven of tlieso 
are of universal prevalence. A imich greatci’ inlluonco has been 
exercised on the language of the Hungarians by their Slavonic 
neighbours. About 846 Magyar words liiivo been boiTowed from 
Slavonian dialects, 33 among them relating to the Church, 37 to 
the State, no to the animal world, 150 to the vegetable, 40 to 
clothing, 48 to eating and driiikir^, and so forth. It is curious 
to see how far more accommodating in this respect Hungarian 
has proved than Greek. 

While dEialing with metamorphoses of words. Dr. Krok gives 
some intercsling illustrations of Volksi^tijjnoloffio. The Slovenes, 
he says, declare that men wore formed from the drops of swent 
which fell from God’s forehead upon earth. This idea was 
evidently suggested by the similarity between the word chela, 
forehead, and chelovek, man. A Slovak legend tolls how Christ 
and St. Peter were wandering alitdd one hot day, and the 
sweat of their brows fell in drops to the ground. St. Pclcr 
remarked tluit it would be a pity if they were wasted, wlioBe- 
upon Christ formed out «)f each drop a liei^, jiud lu-es tlins 
came into the world. Tlie explanation of Ibis legend is found 
in the close resemblance bidwoen chclo, tlv^ forehead, and 11 
local word for a bee, vchela, or even chela. According to 
a similar kind of “ folk-etymolopy ” many names of places 
have been wrongly referred to alien sources. Thus Drenopolio 
ofters a Slavonic aspect to observers who do not know 
that it is merely a corruption of Adrianopolia j and, on ilie other 
hand, Kllhogon and Diirrmanl seem absolutely Gennan until wo 
learn that they were originally intelligible lo Slavonic ears as 
Milbohov and Drmaly. Of Slavonic Volhfrnmnolofjin also Dr. 
Krok gives some interesting examples. Thus a species of bi-colourod 
hoarts^o goes in Russia by the name of “ Jvan and Maria,” or 
the “ Brother and Sister.” The story connected with the plant 
is that H youth married a maiden whom he mot in a foreign 
land. But, on ''questioning her about her lineage, ho discovered 
that she wais his sister j whereupon lie and she bocumo a flower, 
the brother blooming ns its yellow petals, and the sister ns its 
blue. In all Slavonic lands the wild thyme hears a name meaning 
the “Mother’s Spirit.” The Boliormari explanation is that a 
moUier died and left behind her weeping orphans. And iu her 
grave she mourned for her little ones, until at length her spirit 
came forth, and changed itself into a perfume-breathing floweret. 

These legends lead us by a natural transition to the seeoml part 
of Dr. Krek’s volume, in which he deals with tho folk-songs and 
folk-tales of the various Slavonic peopk‘.s. Ilis familiarity with 
the numowuis languages or dialects in which they are Nvrittcu 
enables him to deal wdth thi.s subject in a most satirtfactory 
manner, his notes teeming with valuable references. After giving 
a sketch of tho various hypotheses relating tp the origin of 
popular fictions, with especial reference to tho well-known views 
of^nfey, Weber, &c., on the relations between the popular litera¬ 
tures of the East and. West, as well as to the less familiar studies 
of Buslaef, Orest Miller, Stasof, Veselofsky, and many others on 
Russian songs and stories, ho gives his own opinion on* the subject 
of Slavonic popular tales and sagas. They appear to him, not 
foreigners acclimatized in Slavonic land.s, hut primitive heirlooms 
of tho Slavonic people, “ cin uralter B<?.sitz des slavischen Volkes.” 
Even where a foreign element seems to betray itself, ho is inclined 
to trace it, not directly to nn Indian source, but to a unity of 
idea in the mind of man itself. On this point we are nut entirely 
of his opinion, deeming that the direct influence of the East on 
Slavonic popular Action has been "much greater than he is in¬ 
clined to allow, hut it is almost tho only point on which we fool 
tempted to join issue with him. If he completes his book in the 
style in which it has been commenced, it cannot fail to prove of 
the highest value, a work well worthy of being set in a place of 
honour as a companion and supplement to Bchafnrik’s b'Utvontc 
Antiquities, 


PATRICIA KEMBALt.* 

rpHIS novel is distinguisbed by qualities which entitle it to a 
X placo apart frofn the ordinary fiction of the day* It is not 
a mere kaleidoscope medley of characters and incidents thrown 
together, as it were, by a tu rn of th e hand, but an acute and serious 

* Puirieia KemhaU. A Novel. By £. Lynn Linton. 3 voU. - Xondon: 
phatto & Vfindvs. 


study of certain pbosea of English society which tho writer 
regards as especially characteristic of the temper and lemlencles 
of tho proBont generation. In speaking of it as a seiiotio study, 
however, we must not be supposed to imply tliat it is a didl ot 
heavy work. On the contrary, it is written in a xery clear, 
lively, and interesting style, with a pleasant etiervescence ef satire 
aud epigram rising tlu’ough it like tho air-lxills in champofjne, 
and displays genuine humour as well as keen social observation. 
Whatever niav be thought of the artistic merits of this romance, 
it is iiijpo.asiLle not to enjoy the intellectual vivacity which 
p<*rvadcs tho whole of it, and gives it its distinctive flavour.. 
Some of the figures may be rather shadowy, and tlm sttirtling 
development of tho plot towards tho close is certainly oi^u to 
criticism ; but oneugn remains of graphic portraiture and witty 
obBcrvatiou to furnish materials for half-a-dozonnovels of tlm evoiy- 
day kind. It is, in short, a book full of matter. Tho reader lias 
the Batisfaclion of fi'eling that he is in cummunication witli a 
writer who, however little ho may sometimes agree with her, has 
really something to say^ aud who knows how Ui say it with point 
and spirit. A novel with ideas in it is certainly something to be 
thankful for. 

Tlie story opens at Barsands, a little fishing village on the pic¬ 
turesque North Cornwall coast, surrounded by wide and rug^ 
uplands and purple moors. The little community of fishcr-tolk 
represents socudy iu its most primitive and unsophisticated form; 
and “ everywhere there i.s movement, freshness, and the stmse of 
life and liveilom.” Hero Patricia Ivemball, nn orphan, has passed 
her early yoaxs iiinlor the care of her uncle, an old naval officer, 
who has taught her to bo truthful, loyal, and unselfish, but other¬ 
wise has left her pretty much to herself and chance. She has had 
a little superficial w^nooling, but is sadly ignorant of elegant ac¬ 
complishments and tho niceties of decorum. She is passionately 
fond of boating, riding, and all kinds of outdoor exercises, and we 
get a glimpse of her scaniperiug over tho country wjth her flapping 
straw hat half-way down her back, and he^ long bi-own hair flying 
like a mane behind her. The old man dies suddenly, and Patricia 
Is transported lo Milltown. Instead of the wild open sea, sho 
finds a land-locked, pkicid bay, shallow and uninteresting ■, every 
hedge and bank for miles round is trimmed and combed like a 
cioqu< 3 t lawn, and tho whole face of the country has been smootheil 
down till not a vestige of natural beauty is left in it. 
Tho cliansi*.' in the external aspect of the scene is matched by a 
change in tho conditions of .social existence. From the breezy 
shore and the free and active life at. liaraands, Patricia passes into 
a sphere of dull artificial compression and elaborate restraint, It 
is the rule of Abbey Holme, where she goes to live with her aunt, 
that there inu.st 1)0 no bustle, no noise, no quick impulsivpess or 
diaturbing enthusiasm. Mr.'?, llamley is a rigid diflciplinarian who 
U anxious to he kind to her niece, but has no conception of being 
kind to any one except in her own stiff and uncompromising way. 
Sbo luw found suitabln material for her system of regulation in a 
cousin of her Imshrtnd’.s, Dora Drummond, who lives with her as au 
ailoptod dangliter, «iul who humours her caprices, conforming to all 
her ways, and answering her like an echo. Dora has discovered that 
the most elFcctual means of exercising influence over Mrs. llamley w 

ever slio de.^ireL 8he is content to drift with the tide, baclrwards 
or forwards as the cusc may be, without attempting the slightest 
resistance. Yet, as presently appears, she has projects and secrets 
of her owu, and what she cannot get openly she schemes to obtain 
in another way. From the description which is given of this 
interesting young person wo might almost suspect mischief from 
the first. We are introduced to a fair young woman “ with a small 
head round which are coiled and twisted inniiinemble braids of 
golden liair ns small and glossy as spim-glass, blue eyes with light 
lashes, eye.s that do nut look st raight ami steady, but have the most 
bewitcliing little trick of shy ohwrvalion,fieeting, half ashamed to be 
caught observing.” .\ fler this tho reader will perhaps not bo surjirised, 
lo litul tliat Dora Inis a key of an old garden-gate, which nobody 
kno\v.s is ever opened, and holds midnight interviews with a young 
gentleman of the ni^ighbourhood, to whom indeed she even con¬ 
trives to 1)0 privately married. 

As the story goes on, the honest, outspoken .simplicity of 
Patricia is contrasted with tlio unscrupulous deceit of her eom- 

f iatiion, who retains her place in Mrs. llamley’s good graces by 
ler usual methods, while Patricia is constant^ petting into 
trouble through lier candid impulsiveness. Her frank vigour 
disturbs tho tranquillity of this quiet, over-regulated household, and 
Mrs. llamley sarcastically remarks that when Patricia goes out of 
the room ^he expects to see slicks and stones whirling behind her aa 
in the tmek of a high wind. She is full of generous aflection and 
anxious I.0 wiu her aunt’s goodwill, but her attentions operate like 
an initaut instead of a salve. Bho disturbs sacred cuddons lying 
oil sacred sofas, plunges about for footstools, denudes corners of 
their appoinu 4 ornaments, and generally makes a “ commotion of 
Idndness.” Mrs. llamley is undouhte^y one of the best-drawn 
characters in the book. 8ho is not at oil an untdnd or intention¬ 
ally malicious woman, nor is she stupid. It is only her intense 
self-sufficiency that leads her astray. Her central creed, we are 
told, is tho plasticiW of human nature when taken in time and 
firmly handled. “ There was one settled and unalterable way of 
right, to her thinking,” and of course that was her own way. VVe 
have a capital sketch of her waiting for her husband when he is 
late fop lunch. She will neitlior order it to be put off, nor sit down 
to it herself, but sits immovable with crisped lips and noiseless 
forbearance, and her eyes fixed on the clock, till Mr. Hamley 
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Appears. He is punished by cold dishes which lie knows might 
just as well have kept hot, and by the meekly injured tone 
with which his wife rejects every thing on tho table—I can’t eat 
that, John, it is spoUt with waiting.” Yet she is fond of her 
husband, too, in her own way, only she cannot resist the tempta- 
Hon to give him a taste of the discipline which she adminietera to 
the rest of the world. Great pains have also been talum with the 
character of Mr. Ilamley, who is, if not the hero, tho central figure 
of tho story, lie is described as a hill, full-lleslicd man, with dark 
curled hair, and thick whiskers meeting in a frill under the chin, 
black, keen, deeply^set eyes, a large obtrusive nose, and heavy lips 
which, when open, show too much of the gums. ** In liis showy 
attitudes and parabolic gesturns, in tlio measured accents of his 
level artificial voice, in the glitter of tho massive gold chain across 
his ample front, the spaiMe of tho huge diamonds on his largi* 
hands, in tho cleverly drawn parting of his shining hair down to 
the tips of his shining boots, and in the superb fineness and 
gloasinesB of his clothes, could bo read tho Bolf-coniplaccncy 
of the man and tho saccess of his life.” Ho is a self-niado 
man, ‘*and glories in his MakcMr.” Horn in a hovol, ho hiis worked 
his way up to bo tho chief man in I\[i]l-town by a combination 
of good and bad qualities, by industry and business talents 
on the one side, and by cunning and servility on tho oilier. 
Having set out in life with a deterraiiiution to conquer society, he 
iscaremlnot to oftbndit. ^‘No one could Jeruombor an oii'on- 
sivo word from him against his social sujicriors or the institutions 
of tho country.” With all his egotism, liowevcr, ho ia not nn- 
flCrupulous. Self-rospect makes him anxious to <do the right 
thing to everybody, so that there shall be no risk of tumish 
to hifl reputation. He married his wife, who was mucli 

older than himself, not for love, but bec.au8e ho wanted to 
upon a higher social platform, and she was an Admirars 
daughter, and was recognized in good society; but ho 
has always been true to lier, and ha.s shown her every mark of 
respect and attention.. On the otlicr hand, however, this has not 
prevented his cherishing tho thought of iriarrj ing Dora when his 
wife dies, as in the natural course of things she, being now uu 
■elderly woman in weak health, may bo expected to do before long. 
He ia content to wait, and ho waits loyally and quietly, without 
giving any sign of his hopes. Though the man hiuivSelV is coar.^c 
and vulgar in the grain, thero am subtle and d«*,lic!ito toucliCH in 
this picture of him which show a tnio porceptif -;i of the complo-vitios 
of httiuan nature. 

The leading idea of the story, it will be observed, is the con flic I 
between tho impulses of a Vmcere, fresh, and unsophisticated 
nature and the pretences and ro.straint3 of artificial society, and Ihe 
description of this struggle is the best part of the booJr. ralricia 
in the end breaks down in tho unequal contest. Touched by 
Dora’s soft and sympathetic attention.s, she uncouseioiirdy becomes ^ 
the agent of tho designing girl in passing a forged c]ief[ue, and, 
when tho fraud ia detected, refuses to say from wliom she re¬ 
ceived the cheque. TIio Ilamleya are in peiploxity, and do not 
wish to bear hardly on her 5 but they do not know what to think. 
Patricia’s life under tho cloud of suspicion and Jisgraco be¬ 
comes intolerable. She therefore seeks refuge with some friends 
in the village who believe in her innocence, and, after a lime, 
marries a young sailor who had been her playmate at Da^.^a^ds 
and who now opportunely reappears. While viitue is thus cast into 
tho shade, Dora is triumphant in her wickedmiss. She is aecndly 
married to Sydney Lowe, but when ITamley, immediately after bis 
wife’s death, proposes to her to become the mistress of Ahb^y 
Holme, she fondly accepts, and trusts to clmnce to enable her to 
escape from a perilous dilemma. Tho knot is cut by Sydney 
mooting Hamley in a wood and Idlliog him by a budden blow. 
Ilamley had previously made a will, leaving all lus wealth to Dora, 
and she and Sydney now share it together, with outward honour, 
but with wastinff remorse at heart. A poacher who is found near 
. tho body of the slain man is hanged for tho murder. Up to a certain 
point the character of Dorn ia finely drawn j her steady selfish- 
nessjher soft potting ways, her childish trust in things somehow turn¬ 
ing out all right, and tier readiness to take any side that suits the 
pmpoaeoftho moment, make up a portrait of which the countorpart 
may he found in real life; but her audacity ia scarcely consistent 
with the general weakness of h(T nature, and her utter want of any 
kind cf moral sense converts her into a fanciful creation. Of thu 
other characters thero is little to be said. The Lowes, father and 
son, are clever outlines only, which require filling up. Thero is an 
obvious artistic error in giving us only a glimpse of tho young 
sailor, Patricia’s devotion to w'hom is supposed to be her main¬ 
stay during her troubles •, and tho episode of tho peasant pkinrietor, 
Garth, who is sold out of his farm, Doc'oruc.^i poacher, and is nanged 
in error as Ilamley’s murderer, is rather clumsily and unneces- 
earily introduced as an excuse for one of those fantastic assaults on 
political economy in which Mrs* linlon is so fond of indulging. 
On tho whole, the best parts of the book are its social pictures, 
which are sharp, vivid, and amusing. 


MAYERS’S CHINESE READER’S MANUAL.* 


^BJNA is a land cf traditiona. Its groat antiquity as a nation, 
and the long toll of its histoiy, have bequeathed to it a 
larger legacy of femons names and grmt or infamous deeds than 


* Y%e Mcmiati a Handktok &/ Biographical^ ffutorieoi^ 

3fythohgtml, md Ontpd Literary Menace, Ry William Frederick 
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has fallen to the share of any other 15 nipire. Tho mystic religions 
also which ha^'o hold sway over the minds of toe people fixr 
80 many coutiirlos have added, by way of sapplflinonl: to tho 
hislorical annals of tho nation, a large quota of legondory litei-afcum, 
full of tho sayings and doings of whole nmiiss of gods and goddesses, 
of saints and ascetics, borrowed from the Indian mythology. Thus 
every CUinose wriU^r has at his hand an mexhaustible fund of 
tradition from wliicU ho may draw illustrations, point warnings, 
or incite to uublo deeds. At tho some timo tho system of 
national education, whicli turns tho mind of the student backwards 
inste.nvl of forwards, whicli holds up as examples of the highest 
excellence llio sayings and doings of the sagoB and statesmen of 
antirniity, and which forces into action tho memory rathei* tlian tho 
iiitolloct, lends to (Mioourage in every book, in every essay, and in 
evory puein references to the historical cbiiracters ami events 
wlridi form tho principal study of all (’hineso scholars. 

Among Europesu writers tlie practice of drawing illustrations 
from early historical or legeiidHry" sourcos ia but an indd<snt of 
style, but with the Oliinese “ it takes,” as Mr. Mayers observes, 
“ tho character of a canon of literary art,” So inexorable are tho 
laws which bind Chinose authors to folkw abjectly tho footstqis 
of the ancients, that all indepondonl flights of fanoy or trains of 
thou'fht are crushed out, and a doa<l level of strllod plfigiariem.s 
unrelieved by a single new idea or fresh exprt‘ 8 sion is all tliat is 
left to represent the modern literature of tho eoimtry. Thus for¬ 
bidden to make any iiidepondent efibrts towards excellence, they 
devote, unduo atteriliaii to petty tricks of style, and vio with one 
arn'ther in introducing allii.sion.s to historical and IcgoudaiT events 
in intricate profusion. No ono can road many pages of auv Chiucso 
work possessing pretensiouH t-o style witliout iriecting with more or 
less covert references to tho beauty of some Si She, tho patriotism 
of sunie Su Wn, or tiro depravity of eomu Ta ki, all of which, being 
slock illustrations, are perl'ectly nitelligible to every trained ('hinoflo 
scholar, but uro so many stumbling-bloolis to the foreign student. 
It is true that biogi’aphical dictionaries contiiiu the necessary 
inforiuation to muko the.so plain, but it does nut fall to the lot 
of every one to be witliin reach of tho British Museum; and oven 
if it did, tliH \v(virisoinc intricacy of tho arrangements of Chiiitwo 
books of referenco is such as to deter any but the most resolute 
atiide'ils from attmiipting to dive into their pages, 'riie syrrtom on 
wliicli they cla.-jsify tho contents of their encyclop.'edia.s, mid the 

{ fiiouelic arnmgenient v.hich rules the compilntitm of most of their 
liogrnplucal dictionaries, defy analysis, Who, for instance, avoqM 
ever think of looking for tho article on tigers under the heading of 
in.sectst^ or who ^YOllld expexit to find the syllables s?o/,t’/f«/i, or /iin, 
arranged ns rhyming with c/d, wlien by the light of modern dic¬ 
tionaries other hojulinga point to far more appropriate class?lieiition ? 
Tho explanation of iliest* last apparent inconsi.siotieios is that 
modern editors in.sist on ignoring the changes which have gradually 
come over the pronunciation of tho liinguage, and on retRiniiig the 
plionetic tirrangenieui of the characters which was {‘Stabli.shed 
■when their sounds were first subjected to analysis. This is, no 
doubt. 11 fault we, might expect to find among n people to whom 
every new invention is abhorrent; but let us hope that the inlro- 
ducliori of steamers on their great waUu* w'/iys, and of telegraphs 
on their shore.^, will teach them enough of the value of time to 
induce them to adopt some HVHteui which will tend to lighlcji tho 
labours at present impo.«t'd upon students by tho clumsy ai‘- 
ranguineiit of their book's of referenco. 

’fhe diiricaltio.s we have spoken of are best {ipproriatod by tlioeo 
who have devoted most timo to the study of Chineso literature, 
and to such the appearance of the worlt before us will be welcome. 
Mr. Mayers ia one of the best Chinese scholars of tho day, and ho 
has enjoyed oppurtunilics of study which may be envied by his 
h’iis Ibrluuato lellw-hibourers in Europe. Of these opportimitiea 
ho has taken every advantage, as the very wide range of reading 
which is implied in the compilation of his Odnese Bender » Mmiital 
fully proves. In it he has brought together from many 
and various sources “ an epitome of historical and Inographical 
details,” togctlier with a most useful list, of many literary expi*es- 
sious which, unintelligible in theinaelves, become full of nieonmg 
when explained by the light of the event or h'gond from which they 
take their rise. TJio biographical portion of tho work is compiled 
with ^eat care and di.scrction, and embraces almost every Cliineso 
celebrity of every age from the great Yu, who draine'd off the 
waters of the flood, to Hung Siu-teuan, the loader of the Tai-pir^ 
rebels, and Tsf?ng Kwoh-fan, tho late celebrated stainsman am 
Viceroy. The details furnished in each ctt.so are full and arc urate, 
and taken together they form a most iutei'csting general picture 
of Chinese history. In thorn are reflected tho rise and fall of the 
various dynasties, tho revolutions which have from time to time 
shaken tho Empire to the core, and tho intrigues, common-to all 
Oriental countries, of statosineu, favourites, and Ooort ladies iio- 
corded in the long drama of Chinese history. 

In connexion with this part of the work' Mr. MoyerB has added 
a voiy useful index at the end of tho volume, which will bo of 
material value in enabling students to recognize the names of 
scholars and statesmen in the various disguises under which they 
appear in Ohineso books. For, in addition to his patronjTnie and 
cognomen, every Chinaman of position adopts on his arriving 
at man’s cstote a literary name by which ha is usually desig¬ 
nated in familiar parlance or in literature, la addition to this & 
commonly takes ono or mor&pseudonynts which he ohapl^ ns 
fwm de plume, and after his death, should he be considered 
worthy,' lie not iinusiudly receives a poBtitnimous title. By one 
of these nppellatious a man maybe designated, and'hence the d£(&- 
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culty of identefying authors and niea of note is offcon copai«^ra-l)lo. 
To talse one instance, the celebrated scholar Mao is very 

frequently spolcen of in boohs aa Si^ho —literally, Western nver; and 
should the stuJeut bo ignorant of this pseudo^m, ho hiw no means 
of discovering the patronymic of the person referred to. If ho ^rns, 
however, to the character Si in Mr. Mavors’s index, he will he ut 
^ once roferrod to an entry on pag43 151 which contains tho informe- 
ihat Sirho was a pseudonym iidoplcdby Mao whoso cognomen was 
K’i-Iing and whoso literary name was Ta-ko, 

In order to aftbrd somo idea of tho explanations given by tho 
author of the historical allusions so commonly met with in Oliineso 
litoniture we will quote an eiitiy taken at random from tho first 
part of tho work:— 

llimg Teh, the rod h*,if which led to a hnppy imion. It i't i\ luted 
that in the Unm of T’anj? Hi Ttiing, 874-8SR, n yciutU named Yil Yco 
happening to pick up a oriins«on loaf which had fallen iVom n tree near the 
palace, idly inscribed upon it u (luatruin olll riug his greeting t» w lioiiiauever 
might find it, and cast ids billet into u slreani which ran tlinmgh the Im¬ 
perial park. Here the leaf was wafted to the foot of a Judy of the (’ourt, 
who wr<*te a responsive vc,rso on a similar leaf, which she threw into tlm 
brook, anfl which was carried by chance to Yll Yco’s hands. Shortly after¬ 
wards three thousand of Hie palace ladies were allowed, owing to the various 
disorders then prevailing, to seek husbands beyond the walls the seraglio, 
and VU Yeo, discovering the fair one with wlmm lie Jiad eoriospondtd, be¬ 
came united to Iter iu mauiagc. 

The value of wich an explanation ih obvious. Without it 
tho Hung Yell would bo to the etudent a red loaf, and 
nothiag more, and thus the whole aense of u [iiipsiige would bo 
loat to him. So ulao in the case of the next eiilrv. “Tho 
catastrophe of tho roil slioep” would bo :i hopeless enigma to 
a translator unless ho had within his reiicli tho information that 
the 0xpre!%?iou was iutendod to signify a period of great disaster. 
In fact, until now one or move of tho vast and ill-arranged ency- 
clopUKlias lias been a nece.’wary adjunct to the dictionary of the 
Btudoiit. For tho future tho (J/mwse liemkrtf Maniud will lor all 
ordinai-y purposes bo suificieiit, and tho roliof t»f excliauging the 
uijwiiddy Clhiivj^o Louma for -Mr. Muyyr.s>’s handy little volume will 
bo groat. 

I'lio second part of tlie work is devoted to tlui elucidation of 
what ilie author calls tho “numerical categories'’ so frequently 
employed by (,’hiuoso writers:— 

Tn ohedieuci' [rfiys Mr. Mayersl li, would seem, to .an impulse the infiii- 
once of which is di>'.tiuctly marked iu the literary traditioii!» of tho Clial- 
docans, the llehrcws, ami the llhuhx^M, a docliine of the hidilen propoitms 
and hiumonies of munbers iiubues thee.'irlie.'it recorded es.p<-ssi<'nfl of tlhuiexe 
belief. . . . Tlie dual form of nnimaLed life, tho .sue''( '.sioa of the seasons, 
the altiinalion of day and night, the revoliitioiis <d*the visible planets, may 
not iiiiprobablv haM' given rise I0 a eoiiceptinn ot numerical harmony 
olieyitig lome inystofioiis and niiebanging law, when cniili tnplated by mind.s 
.striving after Iho rudiments of knowledge, aud aljsorbod in attempts to 
fathoiu tho cuuoes and order of exi.sttuce. 

This practice, which began by arranging numerically such tliingsas 
tho attributes of gods and mon, the various forum of cxistcuce, and 
the heavenly boditvs, is now applied to aliuust everything capable of 
division, and is u«ed in a wav whieli presupposes on the part of 
the reader an actpiaintfince with tho hisloricai part of tlie kingnage 
whicli very few foreigmu’s potsess. Explanations am uecossaxy, 
for instance, to make plain that .such expressions na Sun henc, or 
Sze »hnh, which mean litcndly “the three regions” and “tho 
four iirt.s,” refer tho ono to tho Taoist three regiuns of e.xistenco— 
namely, the Uoavens, tlio Earth, uml the WaW; aud tho other to 
the four subjects of .study during tlio Confucian period—^namely, 
the Book of Odes, tho lh?cord of Riles, tho Hook of History, aud 
tho Rook of Music. To help to clear away theso difliculties, Mr. 
Mayers has brought logother from native works bearing on tlie sub¬ 
ject a fairly complete collection of these niimoricul categories, aud 
lias added to eacli a full interpretation of its meaning. 

To these two parts the author has addod n clironological list of 
the E’upcror.s of China Irom tlie dawn of history to the your 
1862, end has ihua completed a very useful handbook on a very 
ifiicult subject. In jiistice to .Mr. Mayei'S we aro unwilling to close 
this notice without again bearing testimony to the erudition and 
care displayed by him in bis present work. When the groat ditti- 
cully, even to practised senol.ars Uko Mr. flayers, of reading 
Ohiiieso books writton in all varieties of stylo is remeinborcd, tlio 
fact of his having ransacked so large a section of Ohine.:ie litera¬ 
ture from which to gat her lua matcrwls marks him as a man of great 
industry as well as of exiousive scholarship. The book ia a 
thoroughly good one, and wo confideutly rocommend it to every 
student of Chinese literature. 


WALKEK’S ‘‘ORT^UXAU”* 

♦ 

r ! hardly needed a nreUatory Memoir by Mr. Blaucluvrd Jorrold 
to enhance the iiimneic interest of Wolkor’e Oriffiml. Walker's 
father, it seems, as boroi^h-reeve of Manchester, took a pro¬ 
minent part in the opposition to Pitt’s Fustian Tax in 1784, and 
Buffered for his independence and public spirit ia various ways. 
For ourselves, however, the sketches of the fatherland son, ]jre- 
fixod to the Original proper, ore chiefly inteieeti^ aa showing 
not 30 much that “fortes ereantur foriabm ot bonis,” as that the 
OOntagB and rough ‘good sense of the sire were mellowed and 
toned by education reilebtion in the sen. “ Jacobin” Walker’s 
lines were cast in stormy places, for which he waa spwally 
Btdted, while his son’s mow pleasMt path lay in the direction of 

I * 77 (s OHotnoL By Thomas ifralker, M.A. Edited by BHanclmrd 
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social experiment and improvement. The acaniincaa of the 
materials which Mr. Jen-old has got bigoLher is «kuvii bv bin 
being able to justify tho reputation of tlie Ikther a» a huhicmrirt 
only by a solitary story of his putting himstilf in the place of a 
followot or policeman, and obtaining a turkey’s kg from th© 
beuevokneo of on “ arca-bolk,” and by his *l)eiug drivoii to 
SLMui-allegorical introductions of “ Porcus,” “ Jack Styles,” 
and “ our fri»-nd Wayward ” to repre.-sout the opposition to tile 
olhor Mr. Walker's high-bealth views. The truth is tlint 
the Original owes so nmch of its charm to its Being pui'ely in¬ 
trospective, find the writers ilhwtratious and experiiucuta so tm- 
Bll'ectedly introduce hiniMolf, that it enables u»a without goiug 
further to picture to ourselves very distinctly the police magistrate' 
who divided himself between laborious das's ami auckl tntrnings, 
and who ondeavoured to pi*<)moto llie public weal by practical 
experimenta as to the diminution of pauperism, aiul also by 
practical attempts to simplify tho scioiico of “ gojitronomy,” and. 
who, by force of a ploa.siiut stylo, well-choseii topics, engaging 
candour, and thorough bojthonm, succeeded ia floating and keeping 
afloat, as long as ho eared to do so, a wcxdtly periodical waick 
would have been creditablo to a confitdoracy of writers. But if 
there is little in the introductory ptu’t of tho now edition which 
miglit not be learnt from Ilono's memoir of the father, or from 
the son’s refereucos to him.self in tho papers which are hie standing 
memorial, it is not the less a welcome fact that the OHginal 
has reachod a third edition. Stray second-hand copies hove 
always commanded u high price, and personal experience haa 
taught U.S that no btjrrowed book has boon more difficult tii>, 
recover. It is pos!?ibI(!, therefore, that tho now library odilaDii 
will bo gralofully received. 

It might bo too mucli to 8.ay that Walker from the Ixidunfr^ of 
his publiciitiou fully caiiteui]ilated tho sort of classiciu poKitioa 
which was in store for it, though his programme embraced tho 
troiitment of “ whatever is most in(oro.sting aud important in reli¬ 
gion and politics, in morals and manners, and iu our babila and 
customs,” and though his aim was “ to set before his rcadtnrs an 
alterative diet of sound and comforUibk doctrine.*’ But within 
three month.s it occurred to his correspondents “ to wish him all the 
success of tho Speiiator, Toiler^ uiid (raartliun ; ” and in Inith tho 
chief distinction bdween tlie Original aud those earlier and move 
famous .oriels lies in the more practical aud work-a-daytouoof tho 
former. iNut that Walker is delicient iu humour, or wit, or pkar' 
santry. His writings display all these qualil-ies combined with a 
genuine philanthropy and a tr<ut.sparent candour which moke them 
ijitere.stiug aliko to the would-be reformer of society mid to* tho 
casuist who delights in self-msjiection. Every now aud then b© 
indulges in a quiet inmy, as, for instance, where, on the topic of 
Domestic Economy, he comb.itg tho objection to cotti'igors having 
orchards “a.s ufror<ling a cover for stioaling and selling the fanneia’ 
apjiles,’’ by tlm argunmnt that “ robbing oirhards would probably 
bo lieldin gimtcrdisrcputo when some of tho clns.*! who aro now tlm 
oircndor.s miglit tbeni.selvea sufKur from the ])racriec” j or where, oa 
a ploii for (hubs, and in reply to the objection of the ladies that 
they are aiiti-matrimoniul and adverse to domestic Iwbits, he sug¬ 
gests that “ they nre a preparation, and not a substitute, fur dii- 
nu'stic life.” llo has a keen eye, loo, in bis anecdotes, for th© 
ludicrous, as in tbo story of tlm (Cambridge Wrangler’s attempt 
to cros.s the Alps Tniitbenni,ticaily ivsuliing in broken bones. 
The form imd size of tho weekly ihsiie adinitted of ^Yhat now svoulA 
be called “ occasional uote.s,” and there is scarcely one of these 
which d«.H).s not supply an illustvatioii or a ntot. 

There ia no denying that tho fiuno of tho Orif/inul has rested 
hitherto on tho cssa}s on tin* “ Art (if attaining High Health” 
imd the “ Art of Diuiug.” Eei’liaps it has even beou hcighteiwd 
by tlm knowledge of the Diet that one who had reduct'd both these 
arts to a matter of tho iviccsL adjubtiuent and certainty,-so that ho 
could afford occnsionully to cxceetl, and who lived without medicine, 
without greatcoat, withDutfour uf weather for sixteen yoars, did no 
better than less regnlnr men, and died at fifty fi'oui damaged lungs 
and liver. He w’as not tho man lo endorse the cant phrase “ Do as 
I say, not na [ do ”; he bcliev('d tliat he luwl luaatered the secret of 
ph}sic.‘il self-knowledge; but Im misculcukitcd the powers uf hia 
inuchino. To tho.so who avail theumelves of a freeh opportimity 
of studying the Onginul its author will, we suspect, appear quite 
as sagacious on questions of pauimrisin, parochial govenuneat, 
thrift and domestic economy, savings banks, and such like topics, 
as on those diri'ctly affecting his stomach and his digestion, to 
the latter, social cliange.s have made some remarks read like anachrof*- 
nisms; bui it is curious to find how much of what he lap down 
aa to tho fornior is in accordance with our most succesmul soe^ 
reforms. His romarks on tho Ik'gulalion of Gluirity foreshadowed 
a reform which a partial attempt has been made to cariy out. 
hints as to tbo teaching of domestic oconomioa (ii. 74-5) — 

To market and make purcluuws on the moatadvantaguoiu terms (to apply 
the arts of cookery to preparing food iu nn eoonoouca], wlml^ino,. and 
palatable manner; to brew and hake; to light a fire exiieditiuiuly iuid eco¬ 
nomically ; to keep a firu economically; to make a fim chverM eciamni- 
colly; to sot out the table quickly and neatly *, to clear twroy expeditiouAly ; 
to cut out, mend, and make Unsin, aud to kwp other clothes in good order 
to wash and up linen; to aweqi and clean rooms, and to keep them uoat 
and comfortablo— 

aro aaticipwtory, by a score of years at least, of the movement, ul 
favour of the tea^nnu of “ common things.” With ijecidiar op-K 
portumties of obBerva&u Mr. Walker arrived at the opinkii tw 
it Tvsa. of littie or im use to attempt to ei'odicate depravity whelk 
ohe© contracted, that prieon <iiscipUne was powerleas in the of, 
I refonnaUozi, and that the true and Chriatuui way to detac 
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crirao waa to make tho sweets of libertv and independ(*neo more 
j^teot §iid attmetive. Alonjr witli sucu views would naUimlly 
loUow a dead set against puiiperisra. lii his experience there was 
no such thing as mlaled dcstifufion; and ho held more strongly 
than oven many of our present soeial jcfonnors lluil there is nothing 
80 domorali'zimg in its londeucies as casual and indisoriiniuate 
charity. Ho did not believe in tlie cry of “ ^\o^'o got no work 
to do”;— 

Thfrc is n nuirkct for all sorts of services .“it ;iU sorts of ])riers. Indi¬ 
viduals of dofootivo intollcet have ii v.-ilue at a cerLain du'.s of public-hou'e^ 
by way of butt, and v<'iy often at farm-bouseH, for soiiivtliiug of the sniiic' 
rea.suu, and to have thrown on them tlio lowest and inosl disagreeahle 
offleos. lianienesH is a good guarantee for faithful discharge of duties of .1 
stationary luid gentle niituve, and iigc tho same. Misfurluiie, is often a soil i 
of fortune in ohtniriing a preferem-o for pity’s siikc, as a ])cisoti wuh one [ 
arm will be seleeted from n inmibcr of coinpetilor.s to hold a hoi'c ff iill 
persons felt obliged to hawk about their .servii-es for tlicbist pii-cUi( v 
could get, nil persons would ho proviiic'd for.—ii. i>. icji. 

There is little douht that tho police, lungi'^trate b:i.se«i tliis heliof om 
a very copious induction. As regards j)iiroclii<i.l ginernment, In* is 
in favour of the principle of soli-govenmient by sum 11 com¬ 
munities, as calctilatcd to cull the social principles into neiion. Hi^ 
development of the “ rrytanoiim ” plan would douhtlo.''=i sciiinLili/o 
modern purists and reformers; but there is a good deal in what 
he says elsewhere:— 

You must cither have tavorn bills or uttorncy’s bill'.'. The public h.i'i no 
way of being i^o well M*rv«’d an by furuislung good (lu cv, thou'^li the luiblic, 
or those who call thcmgflv(‘.s the piihlic, do luit t.ociu to thnik ^o Jii>t at 
present.—ii. ]». 330. 

I 3 iit, to come to his best knuwrn articles on the Art of J lining, 
the Art of Travel, and tho Art of altaining High Jlouhlj, it 
is evident that their pinunucy is due to the nii.vluro of sound 
seiuso and truth at bottom with a dasli or tw o of exlravagance 
and cnthusiiiam. It is unnecessary to acci'pt all the marvels 
which he connects with a perfected digestion, iilthough one 
may clearly discern the dependence of uientiil iuid bodily 
alacrity with its opposite, nervousness, upon the liealthy or 
unhealthy state of tho digestive powers; and jdiliough to the 
same disposing cause mo.'‘t men Avoukl refer e.i.'^e and spon¬ 
taneity in composition. “The diilereiice,” %vrile.« Mr. AValkcr, 
“between the best and worst.limn<iur for coiu\tosjtion is like that 
between a salient fountain and a crazy pump in a deep well.” 
If it be so, the gain of a good digesticu is Avorlh seeking, 
even if it fall short of the bodily purity ^imder adverso condi¬ 
tions) whitdi ]ir. Gregory coidinns 31 r. Walker in declaring to 
result from llio active exhaUtiou from llie surface of an aiiimal in 
perfect health, and of whicli the oulward i-ign witli ilie author of 
the Orty*/wi/was a clean foot and stockin}.i, though the road tra¬ 
versed were ever so dusty. Tho way and mean.'* lay iuastricl dietary 
till tho constitution -was brought into trim. Moderate and timely 
rations of Iboil weiu to be accompanied by sips, not gulps, of liquid, 
whether stiimilant o’* otlu'rwi.se. On {Shakspeate’s principle that 
“ unquiet meals make ill digestions,” disngreeablo subjects wore to he 
banned from the meal-times, and agreeable topics chosen in order to 
siimulate'tho aalival glands by promoting mastication, l iarly rising, 
unhurried dressing, .ample preparation, and exerci.se short of 
fatigue, aro pre.seribe.d ns coiiduciAe to the pood digc.stiori wliich, 
according to W^uUut, has more iniluence on the feelings than the 
lieart, to the door of which so many sins are l.iid; but, bid'orc all 
else, wo tako it, he w'ould have prosm ilK-d a social meal, ug disliii- 
guishod on tho one hand from tlie solitary repast, and on tho other 
irom llio set or state dinuer or broukfast. As animals which 
have been used to ieud in company fall olf if placed aluno, 
so, our tjssayist argued, and not williout a good show of reason, 
solitary meals generate indigostion, and where they are inevitable 
tho evil should be minimized by prefatory reJavalion of the mind, 
and by such methodical servico that everything should be ready to 
hand, and nothing have to be waited for. It is evident, tt»o, tliat 
equally objectioiiablo to Mr. Walker's tnsto waa the “ set dinner,'' lor 
the moat unpractical of all his suggest ions in the “Art of Dining " {iro 
two which oio iulendedjto mitigate the objections toanumerous com¬ 
pany on tbo same day. Ho proposes, lii’.'*!, to divide them into two 
ormoro tables; and, secondly, to let one section of a fttiiiilv cntert.iin 
their guests at four o’clock, and another detachment hold its feast 
at tho same table at seven, all meeting in the drawing-room at a 
later period of the evening. It is hard to see how the one 
scheme could be compassed without duplicate hosts, or ihu 
other without a succession of cooks and attcudauls. But 
the author of tho OrigintiTa hemt (or, as he would have maio- 
tained, his digestion) was devoted to tbo social meal, and 
—^barring one or two crotchets—ho will alwavs bo regarded ; 
here os a great authority. How sound aro his dicta about j 
lighting and laying the social dinner-table t Instead of cumbrous ; 
branches on the table, a subdued Uj/ht should be shod on it, tis j 
in some of Rembrandt's paintings, either from tho wall, or, as 
he prescribe-s in reference to a winter dinner party of nine o|; 
eeven, by seating two or three on each side of tho tabic, the host 
at the top, and at the bottom only the lire with the lights on tiiu 
xnantebiece. By this method a capital light is obtained, and, as ' 
IMlir, Walker puts it cheerily, “ the lire is made one of the party.” 
And then as regards the adjuncts of each course; how convenient 
to have the decanters to your hand, and duplicates of the lobster 
eaace, cacumbor, and cayenne, and Chili vinegar within reach, 
and without risk of collapse in the process of handing over your 
Bhoulder 1 Something of this convenience is icalized in the re¬ 
duplication of cream jugs, sugar basins, and the like at modern 
hraaklaat-tableB. Every dwh, says our Amphitryon of 1835, should 


be served with its proper accompaniments and its appropriate 
vegetable, a p:iu.-e intervening between each for wine and talk. 
With .an eye to the repast aud not to the pageant, tho woodcock 
should prevede the joint, and the win^a be circulated oaidy in tho 
meal. “* Wlierc tho <*lmmpagiie goes right nothing can well go 
wrong.” Tlh'1‘0 are sonic ab.=uirdilics, wo gniut, in liis excessive 
tlioory of “ self-lidping ”; cjj. where he rocommeuds a bread¬ 
basket fora ccnlri>pi(!cc ; and somo complaints aro laid at tho door 
of State dimier-p.irtii's, wliich no longer apply; for example, the 
ignorance “ wlmt the 10 is lo cat” is obviated by tho fashion of 
‘* cartes.” But, after all this lapse of years, Mr. Walkers instincts 
as to dining and enteving (socially, aud not in state) are as wholo- 
sunie and simnd as ever : and though wo may not bo prepared to 
forego, in the adoption of his views, tho dinner dla linsscj which 
was undveauu'd of in his earlier philosophy, tho details in tln'so 
jdeasant volume.s ofliis nienii.s “for three” on Christmas Day, “for 
si Y "ill I ho Tciujde, and for seven or eight at Blackvvall, couvinco 
u.s that a luun might do wmNo than tako part, whuuevor holms the 
clumce, in a dinner a lu WulKer. 


YAXliSS.V.* 

flAHOSh’ young ladies whoso delight it I.s to road about falling 
.L into love mid out of love may poa.sibly iJiul some phiasure iu 
1 'itnc^sa. There .are m it throe heroines who are sov oil liuievS inlove; 
wlio have, if we me not mlstakeu, idgla jiioposals mado to them, 
though not alwavs i'roin the boven geiitlomeii from wliom they 
would luive desired it; and get four time.s niarrit‘d. 'Fhe loading 
lioroine, Aiiiv 3 [ertoiin, is iii>1 in love with Deimia O'Brien, then 
with laml .Alan JJae, wliom she miuTios. On Jier widowhood aho 
is again in love vsdth O’Jtrieu, who is no longer in love with her, 
and last of all she is in love, with Gi'orge (/harltou, who Imppily is 
in love with her. Her sister Helen is far more constant, for all 
through the stor_) she is in love, willi U'Brion idone, though 1 10 for 
a long wliilo is in love with Amy. Siie has moaiiwhilo a couple 
id' lovers lo console her, though, being of a scimitilic east of mind, 
she care.s far less for them tii.m for tho bielles of which she is 
making an inlere-iting culleclion. The eoii.sin of the,-0 two young 
ladi(‘s, Eva Mertoiin, is in love with Eord Alan, hut lortuu.ilely 
for her she is jilted by him for hei- prettier cousin i\my. Ealling 
out uf love, with him, she preseiitlv tails into love witli her cousin 
lieiirv, tho brother of Amy and lioK-ii. ,'?o fjord Alan is in love, 
so f.ir as a wicked nobleman who has a laiui of insanity iu tho 
blood can ho in love, tir.-.L with J'Aa and tbim with Amy. Dennis 
is in lovo iirst with .Vmv and then with Helen, while jioor Henry, 
Jniving only one I’ou.-ilti but two sister.s, has no choice hut to be 
coiisLiiut. As fnr’Gcuigi! Charlton, we uKo no account of h’lm. 
He is brought in just at llie end, that Helen might discover that 
O'Brien is no longer in lo\o with her.si.sLer Am'',aridso migbldose.rt 
her bei'Lle.s and show her long-conccaled allielion. I'ben without 
tho wicked nobleman tliero is, as oiu’ leaders will admit, a very 
liberal allovvaiico of love-making for two volumes. Witli liim 
thrown in, tlie niilhur luighl, if .she had pleased, witli the greatest 
prupi-iety have made her talo ludf as long again. Those sioiios in 
two volumes have, wt* are ready lo admit, certain mm-its of their 
own. W(! think, however, that the respect w hich is due to tho 
avisloorac} vivpiiros that w hen a marquis's family is introduced a 
third volume .‘»hould alw.iys bo aildcd. Aloro e.specially is this tho 
case wdion it is a fimily that has had a taint in it.s blood for many 
ge.iioralioiis, mid can boast of imm wlio ai’o nearly all vicious or 
msune. \Vc would as sduii see an heir to a murqui.sato on his 
marr'inge-day drive oil with bis bride wdth only a pair of horses 
to hia eiiiTiago as have him make lovo in only two volumes. 

The two heroines, Amy and Helen Alerloun, aro the daughters 
of a widow lady who ha,s been left in very rod need eircumstauces. 
Helen accepts lier lot cheerfully ; but, as she romurks lo her 
mother, “Amy never seems quite congenial wdlh tho family at¬ 
mosphere.’' 1 fer mother, by way of apology, replies, “ IW child ! 
.she is ahlo to remember when the atniosphere was very dilierent.” 
Ainv ha.s a young lover, J.lennia O’lhdeu, who is scarcely more 
Batislicd with his lot, but soon announces, “ I am perhaps absurdly 
elated at tho prospect of being Iransforj’ed to a more congenial 
atmosphere.” Ho got.s into a more congcaial atmosphere by being 
transferred from “bank ilrudgcry ” to the curatorsbip of a museum, 
while sho at the same time, also gets a change of alhiospliorc, ns 
aho goes to live with a rich uncle as a companion to his only 
child J’iva. O’Brien, in the elation produced by this atmospheric 
change, pointing out to her that tho museum is close to hor uncle 'a 
house, exclaims, “ The Eate.s have urdidned that wo should not bo 
separated.” Sho, how’ovi'r, has her doubts whether hor rich tmclu 
will caro to see hor poor friends, and says, “ I shall not venture to 
invito my acquaintance to his house.” U'Brion roplios in a speech 
not unworthy of the inimemorial stage-lover. “ Truo^ your 
acquaintance. I should docline to enter his doors if I am to bo 
desiflpaated by so cold a term. But what if I come as your 
adiraced lovori” Amy lots him know that their positions are 
changed with tno atmosphere, and that their “ present relations 
cannot continue,” “ I understand^” said Dennis, lixing hia eyes 
on Amy with an expression, of indignant acorn, before which she 
quailed; “ we are to exercise the righ<l of free choice in our sepa¬ 
rate spheres.” This scene occurred in a walk in tho countiy, 
where her young brother aud sister had gone with them to play 

• Vammi, By tho Author of "Thomaslna,”** Dorothy,” Ac. aTols, 
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propriety, The boy was as fond of natural history as O’Brien 
himself, and at this moment came niiminf? up to ask if he had 
found any specimens. “ Ilemembor,” he said, “ that you promised 
me tho first Painted Lady of the season.” Nothiupr could have come 
in more pat to briu^ tho first act to a close, and O’Brien shows that 
he can profit by such an opportunity. “ Tliis is not Vanessa 
Oardui, but anew variety,” he said, “ o Painted Lady which has jiwt 
left the chrysalis and intends to soar above us earth-worms.” 
** Whore is itP Let me soo; have you let it po?” said Dick, 
surveying O’Brien's empty palm with a puzzled air, “ I have let 
it go,^’ repeated O’Brien quietly. 

Amy goes to her rich uncle, and at onco plunges into fashion¬ 
able company. Among others slie meets witli Lord Alan Bug, 
who has been paying attentions for some while to her cmisiii 
Eva. He can talk as well as the rest of tliem, and Amy, 
as she tiverheard “ a dialogue” between him and Eva, must have 
felt that, while as im heir to a marqiiisato he was so much 
superior, as an orator ho was not inferior even to Dennis O’Briim. 
** Her exuberant energies,” ho says, in speaking of his aunt 
Lady Cecilia, “ absorb tho vital forc»*3 of those with whom she 
comes in contact, leaving my spirit altogether arid; bet under cover 
of your music the sponge is removed, and I am myself again.” 
Presently ho begins to find Amy more attractive than Eva, and 
deserts tho one cousin for the other. Mr. Merfoun learn.s for tho 
fii-st tiipo that he has licen paying attentions to his daughter, 
and, aware ns he is of tho taint of blood in this noble family, 
and of the insanity or vicioiisness of all the male members, forbids 
her to think anything tnuro of him. Everything therefore favours 
Amy. Tier sister Ilelcu ineanwhilo come.s to visit her. Though this 
young lady is but sixteen, she cun talk a.s well as bis Lordship or 
as Deunis O’Brien. It Ls a grand resource,” she says, “to have a 
definite pursuit. Botany and boetlea will satisfy luy uspirations 
for the next ten years.” She does not get on well with her more 
worldly-tuindod sister. “ The truth is that Amy and I survey life 
from different planes, and you cannot live with such an uncoil* 
genial pair of sisters for six weeks wit hout being disabused of your 
ideal ot family harmony.” Her cousin Eva, who is at least one. 
year pkler, is not luiworthy of her. “ Life,” she says, “ is a .S(n*ies 
of (lisillusions; one more or less cannot signify.” Wo are not 
.surprised that “ Amy never seemed quite congenial with th(3 family 
atmosjihere - if, that is to siiy, In the family atmos])hcrc tho family 
talk is iucluded. By her lo^•e oT beetles and of lino words Helen 
is clearly marked out for Dennis, tliough, as she is only sixteen 
at the time that we are writing about, she has 1o W'lrit 
till the very end of the novel before even a proposal can 
ho made her. AVhen her sister meets her at tho station 
to tako her to their uncle’s house, she says:—“I began to work 
my fingers into the trammels of civilization when I reached tho 
Bixley Junction, in onler that I might display them to you iii 
unsullied glory.” Wlieii this is translated into unheroic English, 
it means that slie had not put on her now pair of gloves till .her 
railway jouniey was close at its end. No wonder that the fasliion- 
nble Amy, if shn admired the languuge,yet scorned tho carefulness, 
of her younger sister:— 


Amy smiled at the thou;;ht that if Dennis O’Ttrieii were de.stinod to bo the 
cTumitiod voso-lcnf in her lut, any annoyance he might ciimse her was cheaply 
purchased by her immunity from such tordid economics. She laid disap¬ 
proving linger on Helen’s neck-lin, Ihe only article of her dress, with tho 
exception of the gloves aforesaid, which boro any oppcarance of newness, 
and asked “ W hero did you buy that gaudy thing? It goes very ill with 
your tiross.” 

“ I dill not Imy it at all, Amy: it was an otTcring of cstoeni and regard 
from Mr. Henson, when I went about 1113’^ last hit of work, I had uii im- 
pres.sion that it was rather vulaar, but as ho assured me it was a sweet, 
genteel thing, 1 oonld not hmt bis feelings by declining the gift.” 

“At nil events you might keep it for Allortou church; you will not meet 
Mr. lleiiaon hero.” 

“ That is true,” said Helen, ns she took off tho obnoxious ribbon and 
slipped it into lior pocket; “you see how amenable I am, but you must not 
be tw) critical of my manners and appearance, or I shall become still more 
awkwanl than 1 am by nature. Is not this Swi<s.s cottago wdiicli has broken 
out in chiuinies tho lodge to l.en.‘?owo.s ? plfa.se put my Ixmiict straight 
while I coiiqioso myself into a becoming attitude of iady-likc ease, and as¬ 
sume my very proiierest behaviour.” 


Tho two sisters havo abrothor Ilenrv, not unworthy of them, who 
made remarks siu'donically. Ho is a bosom-friend of Dennis, who 
confides to him that “ tho glamour of tho old days has departed," 
and a determined enemy of tho wicked Lord. This misguided 
nobleman, however, is in tho end of the CToatest aorvico to both 
the yoimg men. For, if he had not made love to Amy, she might 
have become reconciled with Dennis. In that case he would not 
have married Helen, who, from her taste for big words and beetles, j 
alone was worthy of him. And if he liad not run away with 
Amy, ho would havo married Eva, and eo Henry would have lost ' 
his wife. When Mr, Mortoun first suspects an attachment be¬ 
tween his daughter and Lord Alan, bo sends her away with Amy 
to Swanag;©. Eva, on hearing that she was to go, “ fistoned with 
a tightening of tho heart,” but Amy, finding that Lord Alan at once 
proposed to go yachting on the south coast, exulted in such a proof 
of tho futility of the machinations which had been devised to 
estrange her from her noble lover.” lie now appears, hut ho 
appears no longer as the noble lover, but as the wicked nobleman 
with whom heroines aro oi% too fiuniliar, He has ‘'a shade of 
haughtiness in his tone.” lie carries off Amy in his yacht. As 
they were embarking from the pier, “ they were a mark for curious 
glances from the knot of idlers who were gathered there.” A cat 
may look at a king, but not, it would seem, hoUdav folks at the 
hek to a maiquisate. ** It was evident that Lord Alan obeened 


and resented tho inquisition, and lio waved off with a haughty air 
tho oflicious help of those who wished to lend a hand iii^piishing 
, off the boat.” Perhaps, as be was a Scotchman, ivnd a poor Scotch¬ 
man, lie may liave thought that, if he accepted help, he would havo 
to pay for it. The yacht is carried the Kamo day into port, and ilio 
pair of lovers hasten up to London. They aro pursued by Dennis, 
who compels tbo wicked nuhlonuin, quite contnuy to Lis intentions, 
to marry Amy that same day. How that is niamigod, as she was 
under age, and had not her niotlier's consent, is known only to bis 
lordshiii'ft banker, to whom he went “ to tako the necessary steps 
for procuring n special licence.” “ I am to marry you,” lio said to 
his bride, with something like a snuer. “ You and U’Brien iiavo 
elected that it is so t(3 be.” Hu talks iiulood so finely to his wife 
that she must luivo thought tho atuiospherc, so fur as words aro 
concerned, very likti Ibiit to wbith she had been always used. 
Before long he goes mad, and behaves to her one night in such an 
exfraordiiiary manner that “her maid could see that the palo gold 
colour of her hair had been stroakod with silver by tho mental 
agony of tho Last few hours.” 

Meanwhile all tho good people of the story who were content 
with poverty, and whose simple tastes were satisfied with fine 
words, are rewarded by gelling rich and b^» falling into love with 
each other. Even tho mercenary Amy is forgiven in the end for 
liaving “ elected” to marry a uobleiiiaii, and is rewarded by tho 
band of nu honest funuer. “ Tlie convoi-sation,” wo read in one 
pail of the story, where a dinner party is described, “ rippled away 
to other subjects.” If conversation can ripple away, we do not see 
why writing should not ripplo also. In that caac we would express 
a wi.sli that tho present silly fashion of novel-writing would ripple 
away till it soon ended, not in oihor subjects, but in a perftict 
calm. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

T he great work in wdiich Herr W. Corsaim * essays tho final 
solution of the riddle of the origin of tho Etriisciins will, if 
the aiitlior’s conclusions aro established, close one of tbo most rc- 
luarkiiblo chapters in the Iiislovy of philological and ethnological 
research. It will in that case be impossible henceforth to regard 
this mysterious people as aught but a branch of tho Latin race, nor 
will the. grievous loss to the imaginiilive faculty bo compensated 
either by anything striking in the manner of tho discovery itself or 
brilliant in the contributions accruing to oui* actual slock of kuow- 
ledge. Herr Corssen’a results are the conquests of patience and 
sagacity rather than of genius; in working out bis thixiry ho has 
but corroborated the couLdiisious of a long line of ingenious prede¬ 
cessors. Nor will the most accurate iuterprotations of iuscriptioua 
restricted to a few words, for the most part proper names, 
promote tho recoiistrucliou of an extinct civilization or afford 
the key to a buried litoiuture. Coivseu offers tho iuuigi- 
nation no cquivaJeuL for what ho taKcs away, and bonco 
his views will only be accepted with ditlicolty mid reluctance, 
The most hostile, however, must acknowledge that liis specula¬ 
tions, even if erroneous, are not fanta-slic or visiomiiy. One need 
not bo an Etruscan scholar to n'cognizo not merely tho caution and 
sobriety of the man, but the coherence end consecutiveiicss of tlia 
sy.stem. Tliu more wo road the more dec'ply w'o are impressed with 
the author’s erudition, and still more with hia easy control over , 
what so many would have found an unmanageable mass of 
material. The irnpresaiou goes on deepening until wo aro ready 
to credit anything rather than that one so temper.Hte, eo ihorougli, 
so painstaking, so completolv tho antipodes of all that is flighty 
or fantastic in philology, should havo persuaded himself into 
tho advocacy of an utter delusion. Wo can only offer tho 
merest outline of an argiiineiit addressed to the most select of 
critical tribmnils. Tlio iiivesligator coiuinencea with the etndy 
of the I'ltruscaii alphabet, and directs his reasoning to establish 
its affinity to the other Italian alphabets, and tbo common deri¬ 
vation ot all from tho riioeniciim. He next addresses himself 
to tho inscriptions, and in tho first instance to such ns, tho 
transliteration once ascertained, cast some light on the structure 
of tho language, whether from being accompanied by a liatin 
version, or from containing tho names of deities or heroes 
whose Greek or llonian equivalents uro Imowii. lie then dis¬ 
cusses tho inscriptions which afford no such clue, and, en¬ 
deavouring to elucidate their meaning on the hypothesis of 
their Italian affinities, is led to bestow a most laborious and 
minute investigation on their grammatical foniis, nominal, pro¬ 
nominal, and verbal. To follow bis argument will i*oquiro 
such a knowledge of tho more archaic fonnsiof Italian speech as is 
probably possessed by few scholars beside himself. Of the suffrage 
of the initiated ho seems assured; tho uninitiated perhaps w'lUloug 
continue to entertain scruples, and, while adrairingy to distrust the 
ingenuity which contrives to di.scover Latin affinities for words at 
first sight so utterly alien to all familiar speech. The instinctive 
conclusion that the peculiar civilization of the Etruscans cannot 
liave been Italian, that it must have been exotic, and may have 
been Oriental, is one which it will lake philology long to dispel. 
Herr Oorssen is not expected to take cognizance of any considew- 
tiqns external to the sphere Of philology, but even in strictly lin¬ 
guistic investimtionB it is not safe to disdain the suggestions of 
unsophisticated common sense. He will find it difficult to repel 
Mr, Tayloris recent home-throat by convincing any one o f plain un- 
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derstandiug tha.t' whoa a particular \vord is followed by a unmoral, 
it indeed^ moana ** aged,** out that w)u*u its ineauing ia not thus 
ascertainiid beyond doubt, it mii^t bn undeiHlood .'is ‘‘ llio name of 
a sculptor.” Non aio iiw rul n^tva. The unriddlor.j of llgyptiiin and 
Assyrian mysteries have neod* d to resort to no such trjmspareut 
sabterfnges. How far this Haw may vitiate Professor Corfist-ii's 
entire argumeot we camiot hero attempt to iletoi'mine. It will 
further be felt that the physical aspect of tlio question is most j 
important, and that a sntisliictorv expl.'iuntinn of the .abnormal but | 
lifeiiho physiognomies of the j'itruscan pair ilopicted on the i 
sarcophagus in the Bi-itish Museum must Im .in iijdi.spons:iblo coni- 
plomeut to tiiO evidonco derived from philology. A considoriblo 
step would be made if, instead of issuruing with Miebuliraud 
Corssen that the .Ftruscana euterefl Italy from the N'tirth, we coidd 
discover grounds for rel3niig ou the ariciout trulilion which derives 
them from Asia Minor. In this case wc tdiould have .in .\tiilic 
people spealiiiig a IVlnsgio langmige, .a couchismn in which tlio 
now sefiiuingly discordant linos of testimony might li.ippily uniti'. 
In addition to his main argument, (‘n)rsscu’s work cmil.iins iuo»t 
interesting chapters on the supposed diuloct.s of Kirn.''C.m {Jlha lun, 
Etrurian, (Janipuuiau); the Greek woid.'' ndoplcd into tJie hm- 
fipage j ami tho lor.ality ami hihtory of the principal iircli.Tologieul 
aiscoveriofl hitherto made. Enormous as liis volume appears, it i.s 
far from exhausting tho subject. A second ol‘ oipml dimeiis*ions is 
stated to bo ready for tlio niWs. 

The first vohinio of Pi'ofes.sor LefinannV Irinslalion of tlio 
Lalita Vistara*, or Sanscrit life of Buddlin, emlmeeH only the lir.d 
book. This is somowliat ulirming, if, as vve imngine, there are 
eleven more to come ; and tho.so who may resort to tho w ork in 
tho hope of Icfiruing ‘Something authentic about one of Iho great<*Ht 
of phiLauthropists ami reformers will e.vpcrienec much disappoint¬ 
ment on discovering that this part contains nothing but the 
idle tales and fantastic imaginations of tho Ihiddliist. monks re¬ 
specting Buddlia's re.sidence in tho Tushita heaven helbre, bis mi¬ 
raculous conception, which are of no value except ns (‘vuieiico of the 
depth of Iho impression created by him. Better things may bii ex¬ 
pected to follow, and Professor Lefumnn's distinguished by 

great copiousnesa and erudition, no doubt, con^tituto a valuable 
mine of information for the Buddliist s])ecialist. lie appoiira from 
his prefacft to have hud a good foundation for his labours by a 
greatly impDved recension of the Lalita ^'isUrl, ihe text of the 
Calcutta edition being, as he sbles, c , dingly defective. 
Siame.HC and hUiinese versions of thi.s Bnddhi.-l csissic are rcsjiec- 
tively the base-s of the vnluablc libom-.i of Mr. Alabaster and Mr. 
Beal, which the English imptirer will for the present do well 
chielly to consult. Tho pei-spicuity of these abridgmeuts, con¬ 
trasted with the unnianageablo ponderoubue.ss of the, original, 
is as good an instance as vve know otruv r:\lnr i'l^uno TTdjr/tc* 

Tho second volume of A. von Viveiiotsi'dilionof the diplomatic 
correspondence of llio Austri.iri Government f dining the vvai'a of 
the French Bevoliitiorj comprises about four Immlrod documents, 
from April 179J to March 1793. it is not inferior in intere.^t io its 
predecessor, but .stterns no better c.'ilculated tn promote tho edil'»rs 
object of rehabilitating tho rcimtalion of hi.'* country .as afb'clcd by 
the events of tlib uufortunato period. All that can b*' s.ud is ih.it 
Austria does not appi'iir to Lave been more sellisli, troai henms, 
mistrustful, or imbecile than her rival. Both .States were terribly 
afraid of taking more ihan llieir share in the operation.-* ogaiiif't 
tho common enemy, and desperately jealuii.'* of Bnssia, whom they 
Buspected, with good ground, of egging them on with a view ef 
meanwhile helping ht‘r.''elf to Pol,and. The volume cnncliuleswith j 
the second partition of that unfortunate eoimlryj llie livpocrKv of j 
the proclamations and other ullicial documenia relating to it Is 
almost more revolting than tlio iniquity of the act. ^hmy »jf tho 
papers horo printed .'tre extroinuly piquant as well as iiupovtaiit; 
such .0.8 the Austrian meinorauduin ou the advantages of e.x- 
changing tho liovv (kmutries (which she coiibl not keep) for 
Bavaria; and tho conference between the victorious .'ifnts-rulofte 
apd the btoiten Pnl^binn general, in which tho pivseiit positions of 
the parties are completely reversed. 

A great “ thid ” of the correspondence of tho poet Biirgcr t has 
occtiidonod the publication of four Inigo volunios of that ambiguous 
class which nobody (hlnks it worth wliilo to buy, but which many 
will bo glad of tho ojpijoi-tunity of consulting. Burger’s own literary 
repute, though considerable, is linrdly mlequate to so very massive 
a monument; tho illustrations of tho literary history of the time 
are less numerous and important tlrnn we should have expected; 
and tho intrinsic merits of tho letters are not remarkable. The best 
are those from Biester, afterwards Uoyal Iiibr.arian at Berlin, a man 
apparently of such vivacity and enthusiasm that one marvels to 
find him an ally of tfio prosaic Nicolai. The epistles of Biirger's 
Mentor, Jioie, also possess considerable interest aa illustrativu of 
the gradual progress of Biirger’s poems from the first draught to 
maturity, .and are ollractive from tho sterling character of the 
writer. Biirger’s own disposition is depicted with considerable 
livelinesa; lie apjwars good-bearted, disinterested, gmial, devoted 
to letters; but irregular, impulsive^uuretined in his habits, and 


• LaHia Vi»t<tra. ErxnUlung von rfrm unii tier Lehre dts ^likya 

SiSUuL Zaent ins Deutsche Ubersotzt and mit Erkhrungea verbehen 
top Dr. Si. Lefmann. fi&iiiu: DUnualer. London; Asher & Co. 

f Qf u i len zur GachichU der deutMchen KumrpnUiih Oasiorreichu iPiiArend 
dtr framdliiMchen Jicvolv.tiomkmg$. Ueraosgegebon von Alfrid Hitter von 
Ylvonot. Bd. a. Wien: BraumUllor. London: Williams & Norgate. 

\ t Sritfn von und an tiott/rkd Juguit Siirgur, Aus dnm Nnchlasse 
-Burger’s und andersn, mcist handschrifuichen QucUeu,kerawgegoben von 
AdoSi Strodtmann. 4 Bde. Berlin t FoetoL London.: VYilli^ A Mar¬ 
gate. 


always in more or less of a sciape. The acandaloua dotaib of. Iris 
thIrJ marriage sliould have been suppresaecL Henr Strodtaump’s 
excuse for ri'prodiicing them is a very lame one. Thn circle of his 
intimate friends comprisi^ few distingakUed! names^ and the 
liteniry movoment of the lime, active aa it was, is now chieflj im¬ 
portant in nn histurical point ot’ view. Goethe is an exception of 
couiaAo, but Ills cDnvsp.nidonco with Burger is unimportant. IWo 
arc novcrLhclc.^'i numy intci'cMtiiig indications of the tendencies of 
till! period. I’luglirii iiteiatuio was beginning to exercise a marked 
inMlienee on GcrnLiuy. iShiikspoare is li'cqutintly mentioned with 
( iithiisia.sm; hi‘ and Plato formed at one time Biester’s whoU 
library. Tlie Percy Ridics were widely Imown and eveii more in- 
lliicnlial; Biiruor’s ballads would luiver havo been written wath- 
(jiit llieiu ; and lliey clearly deposited tho seeds which subsequently 
ripened into tlio liDiuaiitic School. The voiioratiou of the young 
niiMi for Klopstock is quite tuiiching. On the whole, this voluminous 
(.■orri'.spoudent*e will well repay inspection, ,'iUhuugh its chief value 
may be as a fubslratiim for the biography of Biii'ger which Herr 
SlvodLmami anuounet's ns in preparation. The lettera to BRjrger 
are luacli more numerous Unui those fioin liim, although many of 
the JiiUer e\ibt in rough draughts, and Herr Strodtniaun's dili- 
geijct' li;is recovereil others from the luiuds of autograph coUoctors. 
I’liti great mass of the coiTespondciioo came at Burger’s death into 
the posschsion of a former biographer, who, torrilied at its amount, 
lell it totally unused, ;uid it has only recently conio to light after 
a siO’ies of advent in e.s. 

Pruiessur Teudiiimller's “ Studiea.on the History of Ideas ” * area 
valuable contribution to tlio history of miciont philosophy. The 
plan of the work is lliatof iin inquiry into tho precise signiheation 
attiiehed by tbe ( iieek pliiloai)phers to tho e.xpressions employed by 
tlieiu. Their coiu'eptiuris of liiiul eau--os, optimism, iuuuurtality, 
and siinibr jjroble.ms :u*h succchsively discussed, the object not 
being to tost tho viiliie of their opinions, but to detormiuo wlmt 
tlioy were. .Xrislutle and Philo claim by fur tho larger part of tlio 
volume, but there is tin interesting chapli'roiithepl^'sical theories 
of Anaximenes. 

The strictly logical form‘of Dr. Hev del's tr0ati.‘*o on Ethics t 
renders it only iutelligiblo to tU<jso ver.'sod in the study of fornutl 
logic. Tho aulhor'a oarneS'tne.-5s and modorution are conspicuoua 
oven amid his tecliTiiealities, und the ubstrusenoss of liia treatise 
consists much le^s in hi.s stylo lliiin his method. 

In treating hology “ from tho empirical point of view,” Dr. 
F. Bivnt.'ino j. signilic.s his adlieronce in tho main to the English 
school, and outers upon a course of inventigation which Germany 
is beginning to recugiir/.o us more promising of rwults than that 
hitherto toiiowed. 

d’he eiglit meiliH-'v.'il iliiiorai'ir'a of tho IJoly Liiiid§ jmblished by 
tho iiidclutigiib'e I'oblcr range jVuiu the eighth to tho fourU'enth 
eenliiry. Mobi of lliein have been already published in Wright’s 
Travrln m Ilia Midilla At/cs aoid similar collections. The pilgrimage 
of l5t. Willibald, w ho v is-ilod Palestine in tho eighth cenLury, is the 
most important on account of its antit{uity, -iud the futtliest re¬ 
moved irom a mere caUJogiio of names and places. 

Tho principal novL'llj* in Dr. Jacob's dissertation on the import of 
Dante's three guidt'S in tho other wojld 1 [ -Virgil, Bc.iiricp,and St. 
Bernard—is an eiidoavour to bring the .ascent to higher spheres de- 
pii.ted ill tlio poem into counexiou witJi the actual devolopmeut 
of Diiiito himself. 

Tho “ pict.ures of German culture ” 11 exhibited by Herr Kriegk 
hardly place that e-ultiu*e in tho most adviintageoua point of view, 
being cliii lly deri veil from tho criminal .archives of Frankfort. They 
ndate accordingly to such picturesquo but unedifying episodes aa 
nbduclions, sei ret poisonings, iiieireuary biiptisiiis of luiavifih Jews, 
and proofs of tlui general venality of Frankfort Seiiatora during the 
first half of tho eighteenth centuiy. Gnetrausiietiou is exceedingly 
amusing; it is the prosecution of a tnidesman who hud endeavoured to 
repair hia shattered fortunes by promising to betray the city to tho 
French, but who, having respect to the possibility of detection, drew 
up beforehand a paper to be produced in case of such an event, pro¬ 
tecting that his pui^uso was by no means to abet the enemy, but 
to swindle him. Nearly .all these narratives are worth preserving, 
and all are well told. The sucoiul half of the volume is devoted 
ton history of Goethe’s legal cai'eer at Frankfort, while.he vet 
fullowed tho profession of an advocate. The moniorinls and other 
documents drawn up by him in this capacity are still extant, and 
exhibit, in Herr Ivriegk’s opinion, unequivocal traces of his stylo* 
'I'hey are RutHciently dry notwithstanding, Goethe’s good sense for- 
bidduig him to ha poetical out of place. Tho editor considers, 
liowcver, that they are distinguished oy n certain bn»dth of view 
and disposition to recur to fust principles, which may be ac¬ 
counted for either by Goethe’s superiority to more le^ techr 
idealities or by his ignorance of them. 

* Siudicn zur GeschieJUv der Begriffe. You G. TeichmiiUer* Berlin - 
Weiilmann. London: .^her & Co. 

t EUtik Oder fVmeTtichaJl vim Seinaollenden. Non begrttndet uud’.im 
Uinrlsso ausgefUhrt von Dr. F* B. Seydd. Leipzig; Breitkopf db H&rtd. 
Loiulon: Asher & Co. 

I Pngchfilogie votn cmpiritcluin Standpunkie. "Yon Dr. F.Brentano. Bd. t. 
Ijinpzig; Daiioker & tfumblot. Londori; Asher & Co. 

§ Dencr^tiones Term Banotee ex scbcuIo VIIL, IX.^ XU. et Xr. Naoh 
Hand- und Druckschriften. Hwausgegeben von 'ntiis Toblnr. Leiprig: Hhir 
richis. Loudon; Williaii«WNorgate, 

II Dk Bedeutung der Filhrer Dantde in ckr Bmm Cimnuduh Vat 
Dr. J. Jacob. Leipzig: Hiarichs. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Y Bvitikako KuUurfdidvrautdemaektaieJiidan JtArJumdtri. 

Aidtangs Goetht ok. BvchUcamalU Yon G* L- Kriegk. Leipzig: Hin w l 
London t & Noigate. 
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Beethoven, Liszt, Warner *, are notoriously Profewor NoJil’s 
dii majorcs, and the coa^esa glorification of them in his collected 
essays must be wearisome even to those who share his predilec¬ 
tions to the full. It would have been judinioiis to intei-sperso 
something relating to composers of a lights strain and more 
universal acceptance, the constantly aggressive attitude of a 
thoroughgoing champion of an unpopular or at leiw t unacknowledged 
style being extremely unpropitious to the soothing influence gonc- 

a '' reckoned among the most precious attributes of music. Dr. 

, however, ^ways writes ably, and his review of ii rival 
biographer's, Thayer’s, Life of Beethoyen, is especially valuable 
from his intimate knowledge of tlie subject. 

“ Old England and Shalapeare ” t is the first vulurao of a com¬ 
prehensive work on Shukspoore by a highly accomplished man— 
clear-headed, sensible, easy and fluent in diction, and exceedingly 
well informed on all sumects relating to meditoval and Tudor 
England. ^ The first half of the book is occupied with .an historical 
int^uction to the study of Shakspeare, treating of the 
national development up to J'llizabeth’s time, the characteristics of 
that ago of exuberant vigour, the previous history of the English 
language and literature, and the dramatic precursors of Sluikspoare. 
The second book contains an inquiry into the circumstances of 
Shokspeare’seducAlion and the characteristics of his stylo -, an eiidoa- 
yoiir to delineate his moral and intellectual character; an account 
of his epic poms and sonnets; and a criticism on the oapecijilly dra¬ 
matic side of his genius. The separate exanilniition ot his plays is 
reserved for another volume. In general, the author appears as a 
mediator between the English and (Icrman schools of criticism ; 
the foviuor ho thinks deserving more credit thim llicy have received 
from the latter, whose admiration, if not to bo oalled excessive, is 
at least too indiscriminato and unchastened. In discussing tlie 
Sonnets he adopts tho view of their being addressed to a plurality 
of persons, and lays no stress upon the expression “ only begeltta* 
in the publisher's dedication. 

Friedrich Spielhagoii'a J collection of odds .and ends will do no 
discredit to his reputation, although the pieces are for the mot^t 
part exceedingly slight. They are principally skrlchos of travel, 
although a little story turning upon an application for a aitiuitioii 
is the most entertaining thing in the hook. 

'l'’Wo novelettes by Kohert Waldnuiller§ deserve unusual praise. 
Tlio scene of one, a perfect little comedy in n narrative form, is laid 
in Normandy ; the other depicts the life of a riifitic community 
about tlie middle of lust century with spirit and feeling. 

Though not .strictly a German book, Mr. CampheU’s Annalcs 
da la Typographic. Ncerlandai^c 1| deserves ii word of notice 
from its relation to a ('ognato literature. Mr. Campbell has 
inspected and minutely doscrilied nearly two thousand piMductions 
of tho Dutch press in the tifteenth century, half of wliich are in 
his own keeping in the Itoyul Library at the Hague. Many of 
these are tracts or fly-sheets of the greatest rarity, and not un- 
frequeutly of the utmost litcraiy or historical intcre.st. The in¬ 
tellectual activity of Holland at so e.rtrly a period is oxcoodingly 
remarkable, and Mr. Camuheirs labours are of the highest import¬ 
ance as a contribution to bibliography, 

* Liazt, Wnyner. Em Bild tier Kv7t»t(>eu'cgurk(t unavnin Jnhr- 

hundfris. Von Prof. Luchvig Nolil. Wien: lirjiiunUlicr. Lonilon : 
Willijini.'i At Norgfttc. 

f Alieniflmui und JnUiam ShiihHj^e. Yon II. Fnihorrn von Kricsen. 
Wien ; Ufubimlllcr. London: IN'illimns & Norgatc. 

X A US mcinm ffiisseiiiuc/w. Von F. Spiolhagen, Lcipisig : Staackiiiann. 
London : William.^ & Norgate. 

§ J.fid uhd Lust. Ncuo KovoUen A’<in It. Wiildiullllcr. Stuttgart: 
Cott-'i. Loudon : Williama & ^orgut^;. 

II Aunaks de la 2)fpoqr<iphkyitrhnulafM au 7CY,. siick. FarM. F. A. G. 
Campbell. La Have : Kijhoff. London: Asher & Co. 
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OPEllA OOXriQl.n.;. —Miss AMY SIIERIDAN hu (ho 

lioiioiir to auiKiiiiKf thnt tho above Thentro will THI.t D.VY (SctUT^iiy. 

Nov. 2l\ iiiuler her aole muiiniwmenl, with an entirely new Opora Bouffe Ejiltaviiaanza, by 
F. C. Uiimniid. railed IXIDN KE-WIIEEI.T). New and appropriate Sceuery hy W. h. 
Telhin and W. 11 iiiiii. Coatutneg dedfned by Alfivd Thoinpaou. A n«w Ai t Ur«i[i pmiited by 
tv. I.. Telblii. Urehhe^ by MIm Price uud M. Alla*. 'Die RCleotcd Muale. umi UvertiyfO 
arrancod and e(inuKi4ed by W.U. Lcvcj. A petite t>mifdy, Wrtiten b> John OxenfOMl nad 
Uorucc WIkuii. will nlflo be produced,entitled IN A FJX. Arthtee eapaped i IfMo 

dame* Putty linvorne,Ekunor Bunou, UoW Bi-rcnd, Alloc ITiiUips, IsoaiK Beveelvy, ILFownr. 
Julia Vokiiis,Mallei Stuart, Amy Hutherley, 0 PoorcMkc. i Meizra. J, U. Stoyle. F-tiullivM, 
B. Barker, UieliardTemplv, Canton Murray .J.G. JaivU, am. Staac Manager; Mr. U.Barker. 
Ihiv-olliu: open daily Irt^in elcvuu till li%u, under thv dirvetluu of Mr. W. iXiiliviT. Private 
boxw tiDm £1 In to n 3.1.: *talla, 7e ud. j drrii circle, in. i back aeota of tipclc, whert* bouneti 
iniiy tie worn, tn. i up)ier elreir, dd., iiniplilllieatn.', H. Od. i i;aIlory, In. Au Choree for book* 
hin _f!As^ll^ Minin\Y, AttiuE Mana/r., ___ _ 
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(lUlUST LEAVING the 

I’llAVroiUUM." with “Dream of rilale’* Wdi" “NlcM of Uw Ciudflxloit," 
”S»ililjM8 of ibe CroAi,'* “t liMgtian Marlyri." “ I<'ranrciir.a da lliinuii,'’ “Audroitieda— 
IM)BR (}aJ.I,EKY, :<ri New Bond sircLt. Ten to mjc. UrilliaQtly Uxbtedat dunk iwdiiii 
dull diij’<._ AdviisHlori, I*.__ _ __ _ 

rpij e" ARUNDKlI SOCIETYSI^'ACSIMILICS iu 001 /)^ 

from the 01,1) MASTERS ai-e Ekhllnted Free to the PuMlo Daily, and Hold from la». 
to 'l*N. eneli IXgcu.ilive Li«l» aent, pobt tree, (m applkutiuii toM tRdVund Stieot, Js((uilou,W. 

CMITIl FIELD CLUB CATJ'LE 8H0W.--The SEVENTY- 

^ ' EIGHTH ANNTTAT, SHOW will take pliw el the AORTCrLTUKAIi HALT., 
TaUiigton, on Monilny. 'TuoMlay, U'ediiciKluy, Ihursdey, and Friday, die 7Ui, sUi, Wb. 
mill, and mil UciVtiiliiT. ____ _ 
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Hid Cr.'MT tho Duke c,f .MONTROPK, K.T. 

The ItiEht Hon. tlie Earl ot [.AUURKDALE. K.C.B. 

The Right Hull, the Earl of KOSEUB11V. 

JWoiiKiec-Sir JOHN IIKHON MAXAVELL, Bart. 

The TWO HUNDRED and TENTH ANNIVERSARY FEHTIVAT. of Uita Corimratlmi 
will take jdowat tho Froi'niniions' Tavern on .St. Andrew’aDay.Monday. Nuvefliberiu, vhen 
tho Mmt Hoii. the Marqnla ul llUNTLV.Uie Preiuler Marituia of .ScuUaud, wtU uoenpy th« 
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'HI takeplawattho Froi'niniions' Tavern on .St. Andrew’allav.Monday. NuveflibcirSL^vtien 

.10 Mont iloii. ihQ MnrtinUol HUNTLV.tiiP *.. ‘t--»■ — 

Chair. 

Snhaeriptloiia and Donntiona hum NohUinen and Gentlemen who may not tiiulit oouvenient 
to attend (he Fcitiial will be cratch,lly aukuowledttedmnd lunnunoeduu St Andiew’aDav. 
Jn unlei' to aecorejilauei. at the Dinner tablva, apphoailuna for Itcketa ouglit to be maite to tnv 
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com¬ 
parative GRAMM Ml. at llmvemlty l'’t>tle 5 o. nlll enriimenoc on Tliurmliiy ncjil. 
November ai, at'i'hrco o'cloik.nuh a Lecture on lArciviiMtedWorda.whlfh will bo open toBic 
Piibllo.___ _ _ 
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TliH Collece conUina two Doiwrlmerita—thu CLASSICAL and Ute MODflRN. TUero ta 
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The ANNUAL UXAMTN.nToN fur aCHOLATl^HtPR and EXHIOII'lDNS will 
be held on DeeeinlKT mid S.t. There will lie nwurded Sis House Sehulainhlfa of DW, 
Four 1 uiiiiilcr..' Soholurhlilpv ol i.'iO, and *oim* ExhlhiclonaoJ £30, Ttu) A wauU vlll liv tor sue. 
or for two j cars, uccunUiig to merit, In Claviics or Matlieinotica. Few partleukia apply to the 
HrAn^MAt TRU. _ _ _ _____ 

eciTiVLARSTilPS.— An J^LKCTION to FOUR’e.NTRANCE 

^ HCUOl.ARSniPS. Two of X.W a yenr. One of £30, imd One of rtft. wiU he held on 
Wedncwlay . April 2l. Apply to thv HitHHAR, lUilUy Cullege. Atnogtlon. ^ 
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■lA. Fouudatlon, with Dm\-«r*i(y Scholarahl|i*,liavlng new BqiUinn oad «xt«naiv« (irMinds, 
There ar« Clnaateat and Modern SKlea, and a Publio hebnol ttWinmg la wtven on tuvileratt) 

. W— -«.l .u(.n...ion I. An If ^UXjnCRR, UfOd- 


A LADY ttnd CAIJGllTEB wisU to teceivo a YOtJNO LADY 

miulrlitg a HOME andClmwmnaio. Chaarfbl aoelety and dnmeatlc ennifort enaared. 
iWfcwnce* exchanged , -A ddrMfc. H-. flrgwn'a 1AhTwtjr. lCB»elngtoa Park Uood. \\\ ^ 
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, a BEAD-MISTRESS for the NORWICH HIGH 

tr QALS, of Uio Olrl** Public Day School Clompony, LlmltoJ, Salary fitto 
ipply, wlw c<tplo« of ToirtimmUl*, Iwfuro p«ocmber li, u> the 
iM.W. _ ^_ 


pHISIiEHUEST COMMON, Kent-^To be SOLD or LET, 

^ Bent IVM, A newly'erectad Qnthlc VILLA, uf h&nd«onM clevAlkHi, riiuate near Clililc-* 
hunt Ckura aM Garaden Park. Seven Bedniome, Bath-room, threeIteceptlon-roomi.Offlcee, 
and Qardent. Water and Uu laid on. The poOtkm of Clilikhunt Cvinmon lo well known, 
and ll probably the mo«t perfect nxiud London, romblnliiff o« It doea apIcacHd nir, yr»vo) soil, 
Bood curroundins*. and cIom proalnilty to the MetfoixdU, belnic within half'an'Iiotir by rail 
of Cannon Street or Charing Crow Stat4onii«It may fairly bo mill to Include the advantnirci of 
both Town and Cooiitry.-Jlewri. Dkimcmiau, Tkwmun, a Pahuku, Auctioneer*, Hu Cheap- 
•ide. ___ __ __ _ 

TfYDR 0 PATilY.~-SUJ)Bjio 6 K PARK, Richmond Hill. 

f-Ayrieina-Dr. EDWAIID LANE, M.A., M.D., Edin. 

Eor Invalid* and thorn rctiulrlng rent and change. Tiirktah Bathann the premliiei. 

/'OVERLAND ROUTE and SUhiZ CANAL.—Under OoutrucL 

for the mnvoyence of the Mail* tothe Mediterranean, India, China, Japan, amt, 


_Ain Navigal 

nptOQ, t>fd the Suea Canal, every Thuraday, f 
Pith the Overland Mail*, every Monday.—Offli 


■QRIGHTON.-BEDEORI) IIOTEL.-Facinfr Sea 

Eaplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and nniet. Lons cpitaMi'ilied. Miii 


nnony ..... 

_ Vcnloc every Friday, and fmin nrin(li!ii. 

Ice*, I3i Leudeiiliall Street, K and i;o()t»|Mir 


IITld 


ItOBERTJ’AKK. 


A GREEABLE WINTER RESIDENCE.—H.FIUCDMBE 

UOTEL—Ttigh and Eauable Temperature, Moderate Chtivc* "en Pemiloii.'' Through 
Train* dlraot from Waterloo. 

"^H^INTER at the GRANVILLE.—Replete with Hotno comfort. 

• * Hydropathic, TurkUh.Osunc, Saline. I'liingfl, and Bath* llililatd ami Con¬ 
cert Room* i American Howling ‘ .. 


a.301‘.M.-AddreiiN, J'HB Manaoru, St. 1 


flOLLEOTIONS of PHOTOGRAPHS. Completed, Collated, 

carcftillyRe-monnted, Titled, and properly Bmind, lo open quite flat, and Interleaved 
with Paper for Note* of Jourbcy. Indexei made for rcfereuoo. 

PHOTOaitArBS of the lilO TREES, .tec . in the YO-SEMITE VALLEY. 

Large «lx«. .Splendid Pii'tures for Framing. 

MABTOIf a CO.. ‘il and 25 Soho Square, lAMidon. 


E DENT & 00 ., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, Mamifac- 

• turer* of CllUONOMETKRS, WATllllES, ASTllONOMtCAf. and TITRKKT 
CLOCKS, to Her M^uty, H.K.H. the Pimct! of Walt'*, and 11.1,M. the F.mpeior of 
RoMlat Hakenof the uraat Clock of the Iloune* of Parliament, and id the New Standonl 
Cluck of the Royal Obtervatory. Greenwich. Catalogue* on application.—E. DENT a CO., 
at Strand. 34 Royal Exchange (adjoining Lloyd‘ii,and I actory. Savoy Street, London. 


(CUTLERY, AVarranted.—The most varied Assoi-tment of 

CUTLERT In the World, all w'arranted, 1 * on .Salo at IVIIJ.IAM S, 
Table Kiiivc(. i Detxert Knivei. I Carver*. 

»■ I * d. iwr I’uir» cl. 


BURWN’S. 

The Blade* are all of the flneet Steel. 

Sl-Inch Ivory HamilM.per Do^en 

al ditto Ualaore ditto. 

3| ditto ditto . „ 

4 ditto (Inc Ivory Ibndlea. 

4 ditto extra large ditto .. 

4 ditto African ivory ditto. „ 

Ditto, with Hllver Ferule*. 

Ditto, with Silvered Bl^e*. „ 

Miekel Electru Silvered Handle* .. „ 


M . 

21 . 


10 . I .. ; f. 

W1I.LIAM 8. BURTON.General Furnishing [roiiinongcr,by apj.ointinCrit.to H R.H.the 
Prince of Wale*, send* a OAI'AIAJGUE. cniiiainiiig upward* ot n&u IHiutratinni of hi* 
borivalled Stuck, with List* uf I'ncea anti PlaiiBOi the .Ri largeSliow-rooiini, poaiugc free.— 
39 Ozfoi^ Street. VV.| I, 1A, 9,.1, and 4 Newmuu Street; 4, h, nml 6 Perry'* Plnrc, and 
1 Newman Tard, jAmdon, W. The <'u*t «'f delivering Om«l« to tlie moNtdiiiiiiiit pnrlsiof the 
United Kingdom hy Ral I way i* (rifting. WILLIAM H. BURTON will alway* umlcrtake 
delivery ata email fixed rate. 

J^APPIN & WEBB’S 

^ j SPOONS imd Yorks! ““ 

QUARANYeEI) tYLAST““ . 

nj^NTYYl^^^ 

j- TO EVERY PURCHASER. 

77 , and 78 , VVEST J'^ND, 


Nos. 76, 

l/)NDON. 


QXFORI) strj-:et, 

HOUSE IRTlLDims; 

-WJ- QUEEN VICTORIA S’lJlEET. CITY, 

__ _ _ _LONDDN. 

MANUFAC'rORY AND SHOW ROOMS, 

the ROY/VL cutlery WOKK.S. VHEFFIELD. 
COSTI.Y ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ON RECEIl’T OF ja STAMPS. 
SMALLER EDITION POST FREE. 

H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the (^ueen, the Royal 

* Family, and the Conriii of Enrupe ; Army. Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114. lift, its, lao 
Regent Street, and va Cornhill. Iiundon. Also Braru-h EstahllNiiment* at Manchciilcr, 
10 Moiley Street ; Llvcrpool.fiO Bold Street ; and Birmingliaiu, au New Street. 

The FASHIONS for tlio WINTER are now ready, and to be 

hod at the abtive oildrtah.**. The .Stock will Ik found to embrane mueli llml i* novel nml 
approveil In Style, In rimihinalliHi with Muti-rinl* of iforling \aliio and gooil wearing 
properties, while the make and flnl«li of racli Article are iittonded to with great ciire. 

FOR GENTLEMFiN.—Several Fashionable Novolties in Sfvle 

add Material for OVERCOATS are prepared. Very ehnire Fabric* for Froek mid 
. Morning Cuati,atc. Uotnevpun Cheviot* for Suit*. Dl*tiiigui.' Pattern* in Angola* lor 
Trouacrlngs. 

FOR BOYS.-Very tasteful DESIGNS in SUITlS, Ac., for 

Younmr Bor* and " Regulation " Snit*. a* worn nt Eton. Harrow, Rugby, and other 
great Bohoole. Shirt*, Hoxlery, Hat*, Ac., *aiiable for each l>re«*. 

FOR LADIES.—Several new DESIGNS in POT^ONAISE 

COSTUMES and JACKET.^, amongst which are the “ Beatrice " and " Huiaian Navy." 
Bring made of Woollen Fabrii'*. the Hume ikill in tittliig and workman«hip i* reiiniicii 
adnllie production of Gentlemen'* CInthIng and Ludlcii' Riding lUbiti. The Loilie*' 
Ulster “Drc'udnuaght," with Sclf-Contrai-ting Walut-Uclt, introduced and icglstercil 
by II. J. NICOLL, for Walklii ur Travelling, I* raln-rcpcUent. and yet thoroughly 
evapotablc. 

-T.® ‘'"V h NICOLL'S sercnil Addre«*e*, 111, 116.1 m, m Regent Street, and 

ttCorniull, Lmnun i 10 Motley Street, Manchester i ftO Bold Street. Liverpool i and 39 New 
0ut6t« UlnninitnAui* 

rjLABK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SIIUTTEHS, 

Wi?" f* •« W WInilo*o, oth.r Ormlnl. 

rmpMMmft^u-^AHX k CO.,Sol.rateutwi. lUthlioIl. PImo.W.i Puril.MucliHM, 

" ~‘FLWb'~0LOTH.—THeS^ & SONS. 

_ W LVDOATI BICL. WBIMN. ’ 


Q. 0 OI) 


•tXrOOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. - IIOWARD^S 

▼ » ^ 3PATI^.--Wbod Tape»try can be appllrf to ^ even atirfoce*, being an adapts* 
tlon fit rul In lieu of paiuting or pwwi*hkncing i beantlflil ta eflbet aud exoee^^ 
dtirrtl*. HOWARD a SONS, wwngiy 

Ooeontota, &,», a S7 Berner* Street, London. W. 

OHUBOH DBOO- 

Ourldk Street, OotcbI (tardMi 


QTAISED OUfiS WINDOWS and 


fHE 


AOUA BANK, Limited.—EstoMuhed in 1888 . 

CAPITAL. i:i,enftji(». 

nuAD OrfioK-NICHOI^AS IJINE, LOMBARD STREET, WNDOS. 
BtuwouttH lo Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Madiw, Kumujhw, Agm, Lohon, BhuigliAl, 

Dcposllareeetvud for fixed period* un (Ito following ternu, t 

At h per rent. iKrftnn..«iiblM!t to 18 month** NotliN of WltodrawM. 
i or »horler perlotla Dejioirtt* will be received on term* to lie agreed upon. 

Bin* l««ncd Bt the, iirrent exohango of the day on any of the Branuho* of the Bank.ftoe of 

extra charge, and Approved Bill* purchased or *cnt for cotlootlm. , „ . , . . 

Sale* und I'ur. hnKCs clfii’ted »u British and Foreign Sceurltlo*. In East ladJa Stock and 

Ltvnns, and the oafo enstoily uf the ^ome iimlortaken. . 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, ami Civil Pay aiiil I riiwon* realUed. 

Every other dejieriptlon of Banking nusliiet* and Money Agency, British and ludlan, 
transacted. ^ THOMSON. Chairman. 


J^QIJITABLE 


Jolin Charles IhiTgov-m*, Esn. 
J.UUI (iLoree (^avenilMi, M.P. 
WittUn, l!ijrrey, Esq. 

Surmiil Edviurds, Ew|. 

John HurveyiEsq. 

SnmuLl llmire, Ksq. 

Joliii Alldin MiKire, Esq. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 

Estalillshofl 17fi2. 

MANSION-HOUSE STREET. LONDON. 

DiVertii)'*. 

Right Hon. LonI TREDEGAR. PmulmU 


SOCIETY. 


Froiloriek Cnwper, F.sq. 
Will lain Edward*, C*i|, 


Sir Frederick Polloek, Bart., m* 
Prtmdt nt. “ 

Ocorge Hcovell, Eaq, 

.lulin Coysgurnr Slui. Esq. 

James Spipcr. E*n.. r/i e-PrMi'dreif. 
John Kemp Wclcli, Em,]. 

George Fredcriuk White, Esq. 

F.c-Iiirectovf. 

I Sir Walter Charles .Tame*, Bart. 

I Riuhonl Twining, £si(. 

Jolin Waller, F.*q.,M.P. 


The EQCITABLC Is the uldist lafe Odjee on the Mutual Sysletn In the world. 

It ha* never allowed CommiNslnn or employed Agents. 

By nirti-pnyincnt <if the ordinary mlnliniim Comiiiissiaii of b per Cent., more than TWO 
MII,LION> sTKllLlNG have Inen suvtti to the PoLey-lioIder*. 

Fin wetAL Post!tow. 

Present Cush Assets more Ilian...gfjion.rmi 

l*r,'«oiil .timiiAl Revenue, more than. ;i;< 0 ,i*io 

Whole Working KxpciiMS. 7 ,lVi)U 

All Policies taken out this year ita'l) will partirlpute in tho next Division of Profits, which 
will take place on January 1 . iHWt. 

'flic TotuniB to the Board of Trade show that the ncgrceiite wurkinz expenses of all the Life 
Otfioes lo the Cnited Klngdijm give an average i in, lading Cumuilsitlon, where paid) uf more 
hail Uj tier Cent, on the «uni ot their gio** iio'oine*. 

Tho vtholc Working ExptniK;* of the EQUITABLE average about 8 f per rent, on its Anntial 
Income. 

_ J. >V . S TEPHEX SilN. Aefowt-g. 

rrUE LEGAL tuid GENERAL IJFE ASSURANCE 
- 1 . aociKTY, 

10 FLEET ^THEET, TEMPLE BAR, (Fouinlod LSdC.) 

IThs taken a loailin^i part in fn-cinpr As.^ufiinO(.‘ Contmeta from eonipllcotion. 

The ruUciev are liidihpiil able. 

The Valuation Reservert afford tho hif.:hoat known deBreo of Mimrlty. 

The Bonus recently dcclareil was iimianally Iwgo. 

The Abhimxl rnceivc Nine-tenths of tho ProfltH. 

The guorniiteoing Cjipitnl of flue MHUon \b li'ilcl by nearly Throe Hinulrcft 
Mouibci'a ul Iho Lceal frofoamoii. 

Trus/ffi. 

ThP Right lion, the LORD CHANCELLOR. 

The Right Hon. LonI HATIIERLEY. 

Tho IligliL lion. Lonl C() 1 .ERID(,K, Wd Cldef Jufitlcc, O.V. 

Tlifi Right Hon, .Sir Euwaud Val'ouan WILLIAMS. 

Sir Thomas TILSON. 

Thom Weihi GREENE, Eaq., Q.C. 

IloHi:r,T llAYi.v FOLLETT, Ki-q., Taxing Master in Chaneery. 
flR(iji(jr; Dunnow GREGORY EHq,, M.P. 

■WiLU.iM WILLIAMS, Esq 

Sclritors--yLv>i^r^. DOMVILLE, LAWRENCE, & GRAHAM. 
Explanatory Tlepnrtsi and Parliameiitriry Returns will he fnrwaidi-d. 

13 . A. NEWTON, /If/imvj/ and M,inagf)\ 

rxvv [AFE A^njiu\N(lir^)GlE^^^ 

^ III Vv'lrd lull DLit'liibLT ill, lS 7 :i.£i, 4 ftvtrt 

Imxmie fur I he viV'«l war . .Wl 7 .iM 4 

Amount i>aid oil,lentil PiDccemlKr last . , 0 ,ititi .739 

_Fi rnmuf propoKil, .xe.. will he *cnt on application at tlm Ufllee. 

FiltK INSURANUn”. 

Eitiild Hilled lain. 

1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C,, and 10 A 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £l.r,oo, 0 ft 0 . PAID-UP and IN VESTED. 4700 .(H> 0 . 

__C O/.ENS KMI T H, Ufwval 3 f,rower. 

and SOUTH W A U K FIRE' and 

INbUBANCE. 

Chmnnnu .IIKNRY ASTE. Esq, 

Chief Offioe -73 and 74 KJNfi WILLIAM 8 TREKT. E.C. 

P 1103 NIX F t R E 0 F F I'o'Y, 

lombard STREET AND CHARING CROfl 8 ,LONDON._EsT*iir.IflH»Dl 708 . ^ 
Proinpland liberal Lust Setlleinenti. 

Inaurance* effected In all part* of the World. 

GEORGE WM. LoVELL 1 .. 

__ _ _ JOHN ,I. BROOMFIELD / 

Th’ a G L K 'l N S il R A N C E 0 0 M 'p A N yi 

Esliiblished lHi) 7 . (For Live* only.) 

79 PALL MALL, LONJXIN. 

Premium* pnd Interest . J 4 A 0 ,fft 3 

Accumulated Fund*.£l,D 84 ,l(ld 

Alio, a Subaerl bed Capita] uf mure than.....aiAOO,non. 

The Annual Report of the Company’* state and progress, Prospectusn luid Eormi, may b« 
had, >>r will be ceul, iiosi free, on applleaiiim at tlie Offlee, or to any of thO (k>m|Muy’* Agent*. 
__ __OEOUQ^ HUMPHREYS, AclMory «w(/.feci <<ariy._^ 

H e A T II E R S T D E NURSERIES. 

NURSERIES (870 ACRES IN EXTENT) NEAR BAOSHOT, SURREY. 

SEED ESTABLISHMENT AND LONDON' DEPCt. 

QUEEN TIOTOBIA STREET, 

CLOSE TO THE MANSION HOUSE STATION. 

A London BrancJi haa Jn*t been opened aa almve, where a suecMtlon of SamplO Plant* will 
_ be on view, and where al«o.th® 

FLOWER, YEOETA.BLE, AND AGRICULTURAL BESB 
BUSINESS 

will be eanJeA on, and made a apedal ohiect. 

The ven cxtenilvc Stock ll, thl* aeaeon. In ipleiidld oondlUoo. It laolo^ ev^ epeele* of 
Ornamental Tree* and SnftitM, evergreen and de^uona (of all aiiiMjlt Frait Tm*, Kona, 
Khododendroua, fee. 

finyeri are invited to vlirit the NuteeMe*. at Bagahot, to iMpact and panoQaJly tolaot what 
they require to he aent to them whan removal If *aA. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOQUES ORTAZNABLB ON AM^JCATIOK. 
PfoMeaddreia Older* to ^ 

THOlU^WgJ^^ 

FomtTftM.«heik tgktt In cttfonHiy.iiheMaS todfiM pHea. 


rMPERl-VL 


LONDON 


COMPANY. 


I*IFE 
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LORD GifeEt m 'THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 

L OBD , CABBY’S criticisms of the Bill for establishing a 
tiondon Municipality are more Ibrciblo than his sug¬ 
gestions foir the improvement of the scheme. Although 
ite candidljr that ho is unable to suggest an^ 

altamativpi ;for Lord Eicuo’a objectionable Bill, ha hesi¬ 
tates in drawing the inference that an object which 
cannot be attained by sound and prudent legislation may , 
perhaps not be in itself absolutely desirable. It is true | 
that Lord Gbet arrives at tbe conclusion that the question 
of mottcpQljtau incorporation ia not yet ripe for legislation ; | 
but ho, ^0 concurs with Mr. BkaIj and Lord EiiCijio as to j 
tbe ur^nt need of effioionf mumqjipal gOTernment for the 
metropolis. An efficient governing body must be strong, 
and until there is security against the abuse of gml 
,powo^,>lbo> experiment of any constitution which can 
he devi^d is tnoro or loss hazardous. Lord Gkev proposes 
to entrust the task of framing a municipal coustitation to 
a Committee of Privy Oonncil composed partly of Ministers 
and partly of men outside iho Government. As he justly 
adds, the official members “would have no difficulty in 
“ practically determining wbat the Report should be ”; 
or, iu other words, their colleagues would merely have 
an ostensible or consultative voice in the deliberations 
of the Committee. “ The Report, with the evidence on which 
it was founded, would thus become an autbcuiic ex- 
“ position* of tho policy of tho Govenimcnt,” ,Ia stt,ch 
inattetU. evidence merely consists of the opinions of a 
certain number of people who profess to have Studied tho 
subject; apd there would be little advantage in publishing 
in a 'Blue>hook the substance of a dozeu speeches and 
pamp^trf which Mr. Beal and bis associates have already 
delivered.* The most convenient and most authentic form 
in which a Government can expdund its opinions is a 
statement by the Minister of the proper department in Ids 
place in Parliament. If the Cabinet is to control the 
decision of the Committee, it may as well undertake the 
respoUsibility in the first instance. The appointment' of a 
Committed, or the introduction of a Bill, would prove 
that the Government had already determined tho principal 
and most questionable issue. The opponents of Mr. 
Bisal dcuiy in the first place that it is expedient to place 
four milUoUs of Londoners under a single local Govem- 
iUeat',^aBd the mode in which a municipality should bo 
c^nbped iq of secondary importance. If unity < of ad- 
mpiistt'i^dn Were necessary, perhaps tho best course which 
codld bo adopted would be to make the management of tho 
metropofis Qm duty of the geneiral Government; but it ia 
not wertH while to discuss a schemo which will never bo 
seriously proposed. 

Lord Ohiit has on former occasions frequently expressed 
the. dissat'iafsntion with which he regards the operation of 
the Muifieipal Eeibtnn Act. Ho now Says, after mentioning 
the IffeW frauds^ that the^e is too mucK reason to fear 


nnjust, and it is bht fair to state that Lord Gpris hypo¬ 
thetical ohar^ato ndi stfpportod by evidence. It is of 
course possibw thait appointmpnts' may be given 

without due rergarii to ev^ thai lOqal mooanres 

may be affected by peiiJonaUntea?este ^b^ the 

Corporation df Jfew u^ buCaaibhaJ.doflei^tion, 


meat and pbouufaJiqf fmufi' 

hundroda. of tbdusitods of |^i0iiis^ 


I monts w*ith ' contractors for public works. There is 
j no pretence for imputing any crime of the same 
nature to tho membem of any English Corpomtion. Ou 
the whole, tho Municipal Reform Act has worked fairly 
well, through tho forturtato tendency of elected represente- 
tivea to become in »oine degree iudejicndcnt of their con¬ 
stituents, Iu some jOnses 3 io^ poorer ratepayers have op¬ 
posed sanitary measures, but even in this respect the Cor¬ 
porations have done more than would have been effected 
without their agency. Tho feiilure of popular government 
i.s likely to bo tiir morfe flagrant in villages and in ruml 
districts than in largo towns, whore there is generally some 
kind of public opinion. If sanitary thtxu'ios liad prevailed 
fifty years ago, when the only rui-al authorities were tho 
justices offtho peace, the Acta which are now likely to 
remain inoperative would have been enforced throughout, 
tho country with the smallest possible regard to tho ob¬ 
structive prejudices of tho ratepayers. Not one country 
parish in a hundred will ever pay for improvement, except 
under pressure from the landlord, whose own interest is 
npt mifrcquontly opposed to expanse incurred for the 
henolit oC his tenants.' Iu Glasgow, Manchester, and 
other great towns, the Coi^irations have exhibited an 
enlightened liberality for which Lord Grky fails to give 
them duo credit. When ho classes Corporations with Boards 
of Guardians, and imputes to both kinds of bodies a com¬ 
bination of corrupt habits with uudue parsimony, he shows 
but an imperfect. acquaiutauGO with municipal govern¬ 
ment. 

The main objection to a Metropolitan Government is 
that London is too largo, and that it has no mvic uniiy. 

In provincial towns certain persons ore known m all their 
townsmen as principal iidiabitants. The speem trade or 
industry of the place supplies a common, public mtextoi to 
tho great bulk of the population; and, although the totni- 
oipal body is often composed in part of moml^rs of lower 
rank, some of the local magnates are generally imfeded 
in its number. In London there are no prinoi^) inbabi- 
taiits.; for the residents of tho higlier i’anks||iro utterly 
unknown to their neighbours, with whom th^^ have no 
common interest, except in tbe amount of*ho nites. 
Interior agitators would make it their busiheas to 
cultivate the favour of tho democracy, which is, through 
its represeutatives, to raise and to e.vpend a revenue of 
millions. The Municipal Council would bo a little Paiffia* 
ment without leaders known beyond its own limits, with¬ 
out a responsible Ministry to conduct its busineiw, and 
without control through tho publicity which ^he news¬ 
papers give to Parliamentary proceedings. It is at/least 
possible that the corrupt practices of New York mighk 
hereafter be imitated by such a body, though on a r^u^' 
scale. It is more probable that, as in New xork^tW.tirbppt- ’ 
duties of a municipality would be neglected, wlfije 
members were engaged in more exciting on »oii«'pr^teb)0« 
operations than providing for tjie repairs afli' 
is happily almost impossiblo that Parliam^nbl^idd 
to % monstrous proposal of giving .tha 
police force, which is in ittelf on army^ to ty 
the malo and female ratepayers. It p^foeify 
th^ as a political ally of Mr. ODOEaan^&i 
should ,plaun for the populace the iudahs 

and the managententV the police . 

jpstly be vrith a certain underte^ 

qpgStduct ffilL which inc||u4e0<*^visiens so ouU, 
abisrttJ^ lajakod whya joeHj, 

Gt^Vefrnmdttt is requited, Iiord, 0^B«r 
to^va iteiao difficulty in supplying an Bnsiiter-;l 
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London is, notwithstandiiij^ tho ahsoncc of a coTitral ffovern- 
ing bofly, at loust as well f^;ovcrnoil as any largo city in the 
world. Mr. Cole’s theory Mial a powerful Corporation 
would enjoy facilities for i‘oriiisL-al.Ing tlio property of the 
Gas an*l Water CompanicH would scarcely approve itself to 
Lord Ouky’s judgment. 

Lord Grey agrees with Mr. TjEAL that it would be 
desirable to mniniain as far as possible the existing muni¬ 
cipal organization of the (^ily. J\lr. R|:AL p(.‘rli:i) is under¬ 
stands better ilian liis critic tiio ihllacy wJiii'h is invoh ed 
in any scliciiH' tbr extending tho ai’ea of (.lity jurisdi»‘ti<m. 
Tlio exjsiting (Corporation is res pod able, cliieient-, and safe, 
becaprSo it isapowcrlul body ndininiHlering large funds, and 
^iA^ritiiig ancient traditions. Tito wiiolo ineoint' of tlie ('or- 
poration belongs to the citizen's wlu>, iis they are oflen re- 
minded by their adversaries, form lait a perl of (lie wh-ilo 
jiopiilatiuu of Loiulon. Mr. Ukm, on one side, and tho 
citizcuy on the other, kntiw, wlrit liin-d lliu'.v forgets, 
that, ext/msion of aiea means tlio adr'ii-sion of the rest 
of London to partnership in tlio property which how’ 
belongs exelusivcly to tlic City, The Ijord Maytir must, 
under the seheme which is common (o .Mr. JdiiVL and Lord 
Okmv, bo elected (lifcetly or indii-ccily by tlie latepayers 
of the whole metropolis, and it. ii probalile that fiilnre 
incumbents of tho ollleo would be nloro tronhlesonio uiul 
much less resp-'clahle than their prodeet'ssois. L(trd Guicv's 
proposal tli.at Hr' Mldermen of Loudou shenKI, n-, in the 
City, be elceti'd for life, might perUajis ]irovldc‘ a slight. 
coiTcetivo of the evils of popular sulliage; but tho City 
Aldermen spring for tho most part from the Conituou 
Council, and both liodies act juirmoniously together. 
Aldermen holding t.heir seats for life would inevitably bo 
brought into collision with the Town Ccuinell, which would 
be annually elected; and, according to the exporienco of 
tho colonies, a (hiuncil of higher (pialilicaiioiis and 
less popular origin or character is invariably worsted 
in conflicts with a dotnoeratic as.scml)ly. Tn one 
respect Lord GiiKY is more openly rovolnfcionary Uian 
Mr. Beal himscir, inasmuch as ho proposes to deal 
in some undefniccl maunor with tho City Companies, 
“ which hold so much property, and of .vhich tho 
“connexion with tho City is sonic what ohsourc ” It is 
well that tho Companies should have warning of tho 
dangers to which tlicir property ia exposed by mnnicipal 
projetitora. They may bo w^ill assured that they and their 
estates have not oscaped tho vigilant observation of re¬ 
formers l('SS eandid and more tlioroiighgoing than Lord 
Gkey. WIicM the properly of I ho City is onee tpansferred 
to tho metropolis, tho Goldsmiths and Fishmongers and 
Skinncr.s and tho rest will certainly share the flite of tho 
Corpoi*ation. Lord Guey is right in thinking that tho 
Bill is a bad Bill; but it cannot be said that the adoption 
of his suggestions would nuiko it materially bettor. It 
is satisfactory to find that Mr. C-aoss is aware of tho 
difficulties of an oiitcrpiiso of which Lord Flouo flip¬ 
pantly remarked that it was iiiuvt;rsally ajiproved by the 
Press, with one .solitary exception. 


GKRMAXY. 

I j^UROPK at preseut oilers to the coJitcmplation of tho 
-i polilicial observer, not only specimens of every form of 
government, bub specimens of cviuy degree of strength in 
gtivernment. Tho last nows from Spain is that Marshal 
Skisraxo is going in a month to the frontier to ejcpoditc 
opomtions. '’.riiis i.«} goverimiont in iU weakest po.ssible 
form—in its jelly-fish stage; just cohering, and that is all. 
Far higher in tho ascending scale of strength is Italy, 
whoro there is a division of opiiilon as to how far strong 
government should be carried, but where evon forcible 
measures arc advocated or opposed in the ordinary manner 
jirevuiling in free coimtrica. Italy is struggling against 
priests, and consolidating its national unity under many 
difficulties, but it Inis some of tho advantages which 
accompany a position of secondary rank. It must, if 
nltatikod, fall back on some alliance, and cannot pretend to 
bear tho brunt of tho battle itself. The argument, 
therefore, that for tho nation to exist at all the 
strength of tho Gtivcrnmont must bo very great, docs 
not apply to Italy as it docjs to Germany, which is like a 
huge camp, where no one wonders at seeing the provost 
luarahal at every corner ready to string np marauders or 
deserters. The Governmout of Germany is as strong as a 
Government can bo which acts according to known and legal 


methods, and not from niero capriro. When a law is made 
inUmded to strengthen the Govornraont, it is instantly 
carried out in tho most resolute and uncompromising way. 
There is nothing of tho nuavitcr in modo known to thoao 
who work the machinery of politics in Germany, In tho 
opening of this year some now laws wero jmsaod by tho 
German Purliamont regulating the Gorman press; and tho 
German press ia now being regulated almost out of oxifst- 
OTicc. Every on0 concerned with* the publication of poli¬ 
tical articles appreciates tlio personal peril to which lio is 
exposed; and an article after it has passed tho scimtiny of 
the editor, tho publisher, the pulflisher’s delegate, and tho 
printer, is Anally, beforo it uppoHrs, submitted, by cxcc.ss 
of precaution, to a barrister, so that lively and easy 
writing must be difllcnlt work at Bmlin just at pre¬ 
sent ; und one journiil is aaitl to have had fourtoeu 
comTiiunicatiuns from tho Govermneut lying in its office at 
tlie same timo. AlTc;^ts in Germany are as common a,'j 
sparrows in Loudon. As Prince Bismarck observed a few 
days ago when que.stioncd about them in Parliaineiit, il, is 
the law that avn^sts may bo ni.ado, iiud arrests arc made. 
L)i[)lomati>>ts arc arrested in tlicir bouses, priest.-s are ar- 
rc'^ted at tho altar, social democrats .'ire arrested at what¬ 
ever places social demoeral.s friM|nont. Theso people defy 
tho law, going after their own foolish funcicfl and doiug 
what 11 K'y art) silly enough to tliiuk right. They put, n.s 
Pi’inco Bismarck said in pliilosiqihicul language, tJicij* sub¬ 
jective couftcienco above tho objectivo law. Prinerj Bjs- 
M\i{(:ic ha.s not t-ho slightest respect for their sabjectivc 
cunsrienco. They nuiy hiivo it on their sido if it is a.ny 
comfort to them, but he has the objective law on liis; and 
as he is determined to show that his Governmout is a strong 
one, he iLses all the macl^ittery of strength which the law 
has placed at his disposal. 

Tho Germans do not probably like all this, but they 
Bland it. Tliey have been brought up from the cradle to* 
stand a very large amount of State interferonco; and to the 
German mind it docs not perhaps seem anything extra¬ 
ordinary that gi’ave officials should interfere in Ahace 
and German Lorraine when a baby is born, and asccrlaiu 
on behalf of a sensitive Fatherland that tho baby receive.s 
good honest German names, and hegiii.s life )vithout tho 
s'un of anything French about him. It is the Jaw that 
is being set in operation in every direction to guide and 
ro.strain Gcrmaij.s, and this i.s enough for them. They of 
nil men best know tho ditFerence between the objectivo 
and the subjective, and they know that the law being 
objectivo hurts, and the con.scietioe being subjw't.ivo 
docs not hurt very much. But they havo a strong 
Boriso all the same of independence in their own fashion,' 
Where the iron chains of law do not fetter tlieiu 
thoy delight in being free. In matters purely intel¬ 
lectual they are tho apostles to Europe of free thought, 
and thoy aro by no means ready to yield very sub¬ 
missively to authority when a law is merely proposed. It 
ia not law as yet, and tlierefoVo they may take what line 
thoy please about it; and they enjoy this liberty of choico 
while it lasts. This turn of mind naturally makes a Ger¬ 
man Parliament somewhat difficult to deal with. It pre¬ 
vents tho formation of a Ministorial party. Those who- 
support the policy of tho Ministry generally conceive them¬ 
selves quite at lifierty to oppose tho Ministiy on details, 
j 'i’he officials, on tho other hand, accustomed to the tiwli- 
I tions and habits of strong government, receive acts of 
I opposition as something like personal affronts. They have 
I got their plan, and it is tho right plan, the official plan, 

' and ought not, they think, to be criticized by ignorant 
oulsidiTs. A struggle ensnes much more fleroo than 
I would Imve seemed probable in a country where authority 
, is so very strong. It is found that, although there ia 
' no fraedom of the press, and although persons of all 
classes and porsuasLona aro being constantly arrested, the 
German Parliamunt is nut iu the least like the tame and 
well-drilled Legislative Body of the Second Empire. It 
accepts the general maxim that, with such an enemy aa 
France on its borders, and such an, enemy as Home in ita. 
midst, it must make its Government very strong; and it 
recognizes that, whatever the law may be, the law sure 
to be enforced iu a very rough and serious way. But it 
debates with considerable freedom the measures^ which 
the Government submits to it, and when oiico it has taken 
a fancy into its head it is very hard to manage. If Prince 
Bismarck stops forward and says that h«3, who hnpwa tho 
real dangers to which Germany is ex^i^d) oaai honestly 
declare that an unwelcome measure must he paasedt he* 
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bas hitherto hod enough authority to win his point. Bub 
generally he does not intta*veno in this way. He allows 
the qnarrd to go on to a certain length, secs how power* 
fill and resolute the different parties to the iinarrel really 
are, and then suggests somo compromise, or makes some 
concession which settles the bnsiness. 

The present Session pf the German Parliament has only 
lasted n very short time, and he Government—that is, the 
authorities in the Federal Council who prepare the Bills-— 
have already sustained two defeats. But such defeats in 
Germany mean something veiy different from Miuistovial 
defeats with us. When Mr. Gi.adstone, for example, w.is 
beaten on the Irish University Bill, his defeat meant that 
he could not carry with him as many of his supporters as 
usually supported him. But when tho German Govern¬ 
ment is defeated, it means that the majority of tho Parlia¬ 
ment does not like a Bill in the shape in which it is 
presented. The blow may come, and very often does come, 
from those who support tho general policy of tho Govern¬ 
ment ^ and those who, on this particular question, tako the 
side of the Government may be those who, on quoations of 
tho first magnitude, are its most st renuous antagonists. One 
of the questions on which tho Government has just been 
beaten is that of the Bank Bill. The Bill, as presented to 
the Parliament, embodied two main conceptions; one, tlmt 
tho banks in the several States having a right of 
issue should retain that right while no new banks having 
the privilege of issue were to be allowed; and the other, 
that issues of notes beyond a certain limit wore to bo sub- 
ject to taxes. Tho Ministkk of Fimanoe was exceedingly 
proud of this last invention, which ho said was a vast im¬ 
provement on Sir ItouEirr Peel’^5 Act, and ho prophesied 
that all Europe would sooner or later borrow this admii-able 
invention. In ordinary times banks would never dream of 
issuing notes on which they had to pay five per cent. by. 
way of tax; but in time of panic thoy could always avert 
a catastrophe and avoid the necessity of anything like our 
Suspension Acts, by issuing notes which, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, it would pay them to issue. Tho German 
Parliament seemingly made no objection l-o llie second half 
of his scheme, but it would not ai’cept the first half in tho 
shapo in which it was ofTerod, and insisted on having tho 
institution of one central Imperial Bank made part of it. 
Tt was owing to tho infiricnce of Prussian olucials that 
the Governmont had not proposed to establish such 
a bank. For the Prnssiuu State Bank, althongh founded 
with private capital, is entirely coiitrolk‘<l by the Pnissian 
Government, and its high reputation and the care and 
skill with which it has Ixion managed give it a position 
which throws all other hanks iu Germany into tho shade. 
The majority in tho I’arliamoat insisted that tho Prussian 
♦State Bank should be C(mv(;rtcd into an Imperial State 
Bank, on the ground that, in the interests of national unity, 
the credit and prestige of the first bank in Germany should 
attach to Germany and not to Prussia, and also on tho 
ground that tho immenso power which tho control of such 
a bank carries with it should reside in tho hands of officials 
responsible to the Empbuoii and the German Parliament. 
Tho Government was thus placed in tho light of 
bemg less devoted to Geiman unity than it ought 
to have been; and accordingly, while it was supported 
by the arch enemies of Princo Bismarck, by the Separatists 
and the Ultramontancs, it was opposed by tho National 
Liberals, who are generally Prince Bismarck’s fervent 
friends. It curiously illustrates tbo mode in which Parlia¬ 
mentary government is carried on in Germany to bear 
that Prince Bismarck ii generally supposed to have looked 
on tho defeat of the Government with groat salisfaction, 
and to have welcomed the support ho derivcxl from Parlia¬ 
ment in combating the prejudices of his Prussian col¬ 
leagues. The other question on which tho German Go¬ 
vernment has received a chock is that of tho embodiment of 
■ tbo Landstnrm. The Government wished to have tho 
power of drafting as they pleased from tho Landstnrm 
into tho Landwebr. Tho Parliament, it is said, will in8i.st 
that such drafting shall only bo Icgol when Germany is 
actually invaded, or when invasion is imminent. Perhaps 
in real life the Government will so manage that when it 
wants tofill uptheLand wehr Avith drafts from the Landsturm, 
invasion will always be discovered to be imminent. But 
the Parliament has acted in regard to this Bill strictly 
within tho limits which it ha.si marked out for itself. It 
gives tho Government most of what it wants, but not all. 
It mokes it a little moi'o difficult for those serving in tho 
lAn^turm to bo scut hv from their homes. In shor^ 


; Gorman Porliament is like the House of Commons in Com- 
mittoo, and the defeats of German Minialora ore like tho 
defeats of English Ministers in Committee, Wbat tho 
Government propose is substantially accepted, but os to 
the details there is great independence of action and 
opinion, and tho Governnofont has to see its measures greatly 
oJtcrod in order to got its Bills thcfiiigb. What is worth 
noticing is that independonoo of this kind should show 
itself so fitronglv iu Germany concurrently with a liomhlo 
subini.'ision to the painful operation of laws which have been 
I once passed. 


SIJ]a‘T'TELI) SPEECHES. 

M r. MUNDELLA was at Bologna a few weeks ago, 
and had pas.sod a happy and intoivsting day in visit- 
ing tbe little island in which Octavius, Antony, and Leviuus 
met to settle tho destinies of Rome. On retuiiimg to his 
hotel, bo took up his paper and looked at once for such 
English news as reporters thought it worth while to tele¬ 
graph and journalists to insert. Ho fonnd only one item 
of English news, but it was a most iDtcre.stiug one. It 
was to the effect that ho and Mr. Roebuck were going to 
be asked to dine with the St. Peter’s Club. He went 
through somo little subsequent anxiety, as no letters 
arrived to confirm tho delightful intelligence; and when 
he got hack, he discovered that all that happened was that 
some Olio had talked of such a dinner, and thought that if 
sncli a dinner was held Mr. Mundella ought to bo asked. 
This circumstance suggested to Mr. Mundklla two reflec¬ 
tions. First it made him think what enterprising pcoplo 
rej»orters are, how they seem to know facts by instinct, and 
con.s(aiitly live in the sliadowof coming or possible events. 

In tho next place, it made him more alive than ever fo tho 
beauties and glories of modern life and modem civilization, 
to tho ties that bind humanity together, and to the follow- 
fcoling that now pervades all noble souls. Here were tho 
(Kmnti’yimm of Augusius and Antony, people who have 
medlicval iTistory einbodiod in every lino of their buihlings, ^ 
fortiinuto men who may any day see tho St. Cecilia without 
any trouble, assumed by intelligent ppi'sons like reporters 
to bo really interested iuthc fact that JVlr.'M undella was 
going somo day or other to dine with a local Clnb. The.so 
aro the little (liingstliat come lioino to tho heart and mako 
men reasonably proud of the period they live in. Prohu- 
Idy, us Mr. Mundkela owned, the news did not give tho 
Italians, for whose benefit it was telegi'jiplied, any clear or 
cOTTcct idea of its meaning. They could not be expected 
to know what tho St. Peter’s Club was, but of course 
this made it all the more crodilahlo to them to ftel 
tho i«tere.st they were assumed to fool in reading 
tins dark little scrap of world-hifltoi-y. If the ra- 
portens continue to telegraph to Bologna about Mr. 
MUiNTuaj-A and the*St. Peter’s Club, thoy can now explain 
wliut sort of an institution tliis Club is. Tho dinner has 
really coiiio off at lust, and ]Mj’, Mun della has really dined 
with tho Club, and made a sort of iuaugnral speech, de¬ 
scribing the objects with wdiioh tho club has boon started. 
Wo gather from his explanations that it is a most excellent 
institution, fonndod with a most laithiblo purpose. It is 
an institution fi)un(i<'d to prevent tho smaller tradesmen 
of Sheffield from gedting drank. Wc quite agree with Mr. 
'MunDELLA that one of tho very best things that can bo 
! done for English society generally is to start clubs of this 
sort; and we may ol).servo tliat it is precisely tho very class 
of small tradesmen who generally lie out of tho sphere of 
philanthropy, although they leatl, of all classes perhaps, 
tho most harassing and unadorned lives. TIjcro could not 
bo a greater gain to a town liko Sheffield than to have such 
a Club started, if it is well managed and prosperous; and 
its chances of vltimato success are not at all impaired by 
the hero of its inauguration having the courage to throw 
I away tho trappings and disguises of rhetoric, and to toll 
the members of the Club that the great gain they would 
enjoy now was, that they would have a place to meet at 
where a healthy public vigilance would prevail, and 
each man would bo able to repress tho joviality of his 
neighbour. 

Mr. ItfuNDELLA has one fault to find with his canstitnonts, 
and ho blames them openly and boldly for it. They do 
not think enough of themselves- They do not boast 
enough of Sheffield. 'Phoy are not sufficiently impressed 
with the momentous and elevating fiict that SliolHeld is 
“ tho sixth provincial town in the kingdom." Why is this? 
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Any ono except their ardent and iinagiuativo representa¬ 
tive would he inclined to reply that the probable reason is 
that the people of Shofficld are not wholly dead to feelings 
of jiatuml shame, and that they ooimot rinito forget the 
horrors and iniquities that were revealed when a recent 
inquiry was made into the local history of this sixth of 
our provincial towns. But this is by no means tho account 
of tho matter which Mr. MuNOEtLA gives. He thinks that 
the real reason why tho people of Sheffield have an unduly 
abject and hangdog look is that they are depressed 
in spirit by the thought of Belgian girdera. People who 
want girders, a*nd might go to Sheffield for them, actnally 
go to Belgium instead. Bnt Mr. Mundella is able to assure 
his constituents that they need not take tho matter to 
heart so much as they aro inclined to do. He has looked 
into tho affair from a practical j»oinfc of view, and has dis¬ 
covered that tho orders for these girders are really of siicli 
a trumpery character that no decent Sheffield firm would 
care to execute them. They aro a twopenny-half[)enTiy kiud 
of girders which areheneuth Sheffield makers. So ShelUeld 
has no reason to be dow'nhearted, and may set about 
boasting of itself witli proper alacrity. And if it is objected 
that humble people cannot learn to boast all of a sudden, 
that iliey need encouragement and tho stimulus of example, 
it hafjpcns mo.st fortunately that Sheffield has jnst had a 
lesson given it by a perfect master in tho art of blowing 
his own trumpet. Not only Las tho St. Peter’s Club been 
“ inaugurated ” this wock, bnt the Cutlers have held their an¬ 
nual feast, and there was present at the banquet, among other 
distinguished persons, tho eminent represenkiiivo of tho 
United States, General Scuenck. The General avowed wdum 
lie roso to speak that ho had come there to boast, and he 
did boast. H(5 put it pretty considerably smart into the 
Britishoi’s. Ho advised, rather than entrciiicd, his 
hearers to cling to tho United States with the warmth 
of a prudential and well-eonsid(;rod frlondsliip. lie was 
not for any palavering about kinship and a common lan¬ 
guage, and the joint inlieritanoe of tho glories of Siiak- 
i-rr.AKE and Mu ton. Ho recommended England to love tlie ' 
United States because it could not really .dl'.'id lo (piaiTcl 
with them. America does everything for us. It feeds 
ns, it gives us an opening for onc-sixlh of our whole Iradc. 
it stimulates our activity by beating us in innnufaetures. 
If Englishmen want to know how dependent, they ai'o on 
tlu) United States, and how much ahead the new ih of the 
old country, General Scjienck’s .simple advice to tlu'in is, 

“ (to and SCO.” Let Englishrnoii cross Iho hcrrlng-jxind 
and look at tho Unitral Slale.s for themselves. 'J’Jiei'c is to 
he in 1876 a grand flare-up in tho States, in celeliratiou of 
tho centenary of tlicir Independence, and if Etiglishintm 
pass over the Atlantic, then, and take advantage* < f so iin- 
parallolcd and splendid an opportunity, they will n^ali'/.e how 
completely they hnvo been eclipsed, and will go liorno 
wiser and sadder men. Who can doubt that, so far as 
SlK-lUeld at least goes, General Scufa’ck is perfectly right? 
If Sheffield people go tliciTj in a docile s[»ii-it, and yet 
do not learn from ihoir ti'ip how to talk big and make the 
mo.st of the sixth of our provincial towns, they are wholly 
incorrigil)le, and have souls dcstiiujd permanently to suc- 
cumb to tlie terrors of Belgian girders. 

Mr. and General Schknck might reasonably 

have hoped that they would not have spoken in vain, and 
tint Sheffield might in a moderately short time he 
h'll to think and to swear that it could easily lick creation 
into tits, had it not been that, a.s a malignant chance would 
have it, there was .someone else also present at the Cntlcrs’ 
Feast. Onr old friend Tlaii’em avus a guest at tho hospi- 
Inhle board, and tlini. faitldul Avatclidog Avas not goingto 
SCO people st'tting tlicmseUcs up and making ninch of 
themselves in liis presence, and not liav'e his hark at them, 
lie Avas not at all inclined io boast, or to sec thiegs in tt)0 
rosy a light; and ho had st)inct}dng imicli more profound 
io di.scpnct him than ilio thougld of Belgian girdiTS. He 
saw a dark cloud locnning over Englaiul, and this daik 
cloud Avas the preponderance in political power of the igno- 
ranl and fooVi.sh masses. He krioAvs something about 
Sheffield, and doi’s not regord tho friends and neigh- 
t>our.s of BlJO\i)iiK\T> as people <{Tiite so genthi and 
Avi.so and inlelUgent as they appeal* to such ciithiisiustio 
lovers of humanity as Mr. Mumjella and tho inhabitants 
of Bologna., To let the mass( 3 of our provineial towns 
i-oally govern England Avould bo fatal, and what is to bo 
wished ifl that tho silly many should ho content to choose 
< the AVISO few who uro fit to rulo thorn. There Ava.s much 
eubstttutial irvitb in this, although Mr. Roeuuck ought, in 


justice to Sheffield, to have mentioned that it recognized the 
force of this important tmth by returning him at tho last 
election. But, in tho way in which ho pat what ho had to 
say, ho was simply talking the language of philosophical 
Imperialists. Everything for tho people and nothing by 
the people was the grand idea of the two Napoleons, and to 
carry it out consistently is totally indompatiblo with tho in- 
stitutiiins of a free country like England. Too great a com* 
tempt lor common people is as misleading to an English 
statesman ns a factitious admiration of tho virtuesihey do not 
possess. Small tradosmon have now got a vast share of 
political power ; and it is much more mseful to start humble 
institntioiiB Avhere they can learn to bully each other 
out of dmnkenness than to treat thoni a.s hopeless 
idiots. In quiet times there are real opportunities of 
rai.sing those to whom political power has been entrusted 
which it would bo a national misfortune to seo neglected. 
And certainly these arc extraordinarily quiet times. The 
Conservatives of Glouccstorshiro have been holding a 
great gathering in the last few days, and the thoughts that 
seem to have taken the deepest hold of the minds of tho- 
excellent people who met in a spirit of hnnnlcRs triumjih was. 
that tliey conhi scarcely he siifliciently tliaiikfui that 
Englishmen Lave at Inst got a Ministry which is thoroughly 
sound on the Turnpike question. A nation may be safely 
pronounced free from great anxu'tiea whicdi can find occa¬ 
sion for humble gratitude in tho reflection that the views 
about turnpikes Jicld by thu.se wlio arc charged Avith its 
destinies are wholly unexei'ptionable. 


SPAIN'. 

rilHE late ahsonco of news from the North of Spain is 
in .some sense equivalent to an important event. I’o 
tho iiumcrou.s and distant specialnrs Avho at ])res(!nt watch 
Spanish affiiirs hecau.se the rest uf tlie Avorhl is dull and 
tranquil, it may have seemed probable that, afler raising 
till? siege of Jrun, the Madrid gc.ncral.s AAUjuld lake some 
niea.surcs for the purpose of im])rovingtheir suclCss. When 
it was found that the troops had returned to San Sebastian, 
where thc.y have .sinee Availed for lino weather to rc- 
emhark, 1 tie inaction of Laskijna and Loma avus hastily 
attributed to causes which, altheugli they may have pos¬ 
sibly oporaled, aro c('rtainly not knoAvii to have rc'ally 
produced tlic result. It Avas said that tho disloyalty cd 
Si;itK\.No ami his Ministers A\uis proved by a proliibilioii 
iiiipo.^cd on Loma against pursuing the dcfi'atcd I’arlists or 
athmiptiug to relievo Parupclnna; but no proof whatever 
has bi*en giv(‘ii that Loma’.s advance Avas checked by orders 
from Madrid. It was on the Avholo Improbable that, oven in 
Spain, the chief of a Government Avould deliberately prolong 
a civil Avar or invite defeat through undignified jealousy 
of succe.s.^ful lieutenants. Suspieiou.s minds may atill 
ainuso tlii'inselve.s avKIj imputations of treachery agairi.st 
the (loviTuiuent of ^ladrid, but tho suspension of active 
Tuovcineuts admits of a more simple explanation. 
Ijargo bodies of men require transport and provi- 
.sion, Avhicli seem not to abound nt San Sebas¬ 
tian; iij’.d it is pos.'iiblo tliat Laserna and Loma may 
ho as (lelii’icnt in 'zealous activity a,s Serrano himself. 
According to ono theory, .Laseuna is placed in command 
for tho purpose of cheeking tho inconvenient at'tivity of 
liOMA; hut tlie Ooiiunander-in-Chief soem.s to haA'o dis- 
jilaycd mueh energy in advancing lo the relief of Irun^ 
and if he is not eager lo oueounter unnecessary risk ainl 
harilshlp, there is no rca.son to suppose that his character 
iliflei.3 widely from that of ordinary Spanish generals. It 
must bo remernbered that tho season is in tho climate of 
Biscay not favourable to military operations. Tho Carlisfc 
foriR's have in a friendly country belter oppoHuuitics than 
their adver.sarics of procuring snpjdies and shelter. It 
will not ho surjirising if tlie Avinter months aro allowed to 
pass Avithout a serious ri’ncwal of hostilities, although tho 
garrisons of tho stixing places which aro Avholly or partially 
blockadeil by tho Carlisi.s must be exposed to danger 
through delay. It is improbable that any fresh attack will 
at present bo made on tho strong position of E.stella. 

Aceoidiug to reports which have hitherto been neither 
contradicted nor confirmed, tho unacknowledged armistieo 
is intended lo facilitate negotiations with some of the chiefs 
of the insurgent provinces. It is said that Biscay and 
Gnipuzeoa are in reality rather Republican than Royalist, 
though it nuisl be confessed that they have hitherto suc¬ 
cessfully disguised their alleged inclinations. Tho writer 
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who states that messages have been exchanged between 
Seruano and the Northern malcontents is convinced that 
the prcvinces care really only for their local privileges, ^d 
that they have accepted Don Carlos as their champion 
merely because he proposed to abolish the centralizing legis¬ 
lation of former Spanish Governments. Some of the con¬ 
ditions of the proposed Convention are so fiir credible that 
a negotiation for a compromise on a similar Imais was at¬ 
tempted in the Civil War of forty years ago. The provinces 
are said to claim exemption not only from conscription 
and from general taxation, but from tho ordinary authority 
of tho national Government. If Serrano would consent 
to Home Rule in tho North, ho would undoubtedly 
bo relieved from tho task of restoring tlio unity of 
Spain. It is added that tho Carlisfc officers claim the option 
of entering the regular army in their present rarik.«, and 
in such a treaty there would probably bo secret articles 
inserted for tbo security and advantage of tho principal 
n('gotiators. The story rests on respectable authority, and 
in Spain nothing is improbable. Tho last war eudod with 
tho betrayal by Maroto of the Carlist cause; and perhaps 
an imitator of tho deed might bo found among bis suc¬ 
cessors in the present day. On the other hand, negotia¬ 
tions for suspension of lio.stilities, or for peace, arourtioug 
ilio most ordinary stratagenis of war. It is not improbablo 
that one party or both may for various ri'asons desire a 
respite of Iiostilities, and secret diplomatic communications 
would furnish an excuse for delay. Tliosluicmcnt that tho 
troops who surround Carlos caro little for his person or his 
pretensions is certainly exaggerated. Spanish testimony 
on such a point is worth little, but all JOnglishmen who 
lirivn visited tho Carlist provinces during tho last year 
concur in tho statement that the intrusive Kinj! is regarded 
witli a strong feeling of loyalty. 

Even if the insurgents are really bent on an accommo¬ 
dation, it is impos.sible that Skkrano should even take into 
e(»nsidcration their suppo.sed dernauds. Tho Spanish 
nation is only resolved on one political rpietStion ; but 
it has distinctly made up its mind to prevent iU own | 
di.srnption. After suppressing the revolt of the rebels and 
fanatics at Carthagena, the Cuvernment could not tolerate | 
tlie independence of Biscay and Navarre. The federal 
t.endoncic.s which were often attributed to tbo Spaniards 
before tbo disastrous experiment of tlio Republic prevail 
only among a small minority. Ca.stelar, who had spent 
his life in making fine speeches in favour of federali.srti, 
found, a.s soon as lie took an active part in affairs, that hi.s 
eloquence had never Iwid any practical meaning, and tliat a 
country eaunot at the same time bo governed on a uniform 
system, and split up into independent provinces. It seems 
on tho whole probable that the war will linger on until 
some vigorous Government or general applies the whole 
nulional resources to the suppression of tho rebellion. 
Tbo recent contest, tedious :is it is, lias not yet i 
lasted two years, and, if it continues for two years 
more, it will not have eqnalled tbc duration of tho former 
war. As the American Confederates learned by painful 
experience, time tells certainly, if slowly, in favour of tlio 
belligerent wlio can command tho moat numcrona rein¬ 
forcements. Tho best of tho Carlist troops arc probably 
C(pial or superior in discipline and efficiency to any part of 
tlio natiorsil army; but in some parts of tho provinces 
ncjiily all tho men of military ago arc already in the 
field, w'hilo the thousands of recruits whoso enlistment 
is constantly reported by tho Madrid journals rcjircsent, 
though their numbers may bo overstated, an. actual force 
which will at least make good the losses of tho cam- 
p.aign. The established Government in Spain, as formerly 
in Araoiica, po.ssesso8 absolute command of tho sea, and 
holds all tho considerable fortresses. Tho soldiers who 
have served during thO w'ar must have acquired some of 
tho qualities of veterans; and tho army is undoubtedly 
more efficient than when it emerged from tho manipulation 
of the Republican Government. Tho slackness of tho com¬ 
batants on both sides, while it is conformable to Spanish 
traditions, may in some dep’eo be explained by the compa¬ 
rative weakness of tbo Carlists, and by the confidence which 
tho stronger party may reasonably entertain of ultimate 
success, 

Tho best informed commC]Lilaior.s on Spanish politics 
seom to think that the provisional state of affairs in Spain 
will probably bo terminated by the restoration of tho 
Bourbon dynasty. Quebn Isabella herself appeal’s to have 
no party in tho country, although judicious and patriotic 
Spaniards may perhaps with good reason regret tho violent 


termination of her reign. Her son has the advantago of 
not being known to bold any particular opinion, nor indeed 
is bo yet old enough to form a serious political judgmci|t. 
His kinsman, Don Carlos, whose hereditary title is as good 
os Don Alfonso’s, or bettor, has unluckily for himself 
become by accident or by choice the representative of 
clerical absolutism. Queen Isabella, though she was not 
less bigoted tlian the princes of the rival branch,.bad 
always been compelled to maintain tho forms of coustito- 
tional government. After the expulsion of Queen Isabella, 
PRI.M and his associates resolved to establish a new 
foreign dynasty, in the hope of effectually excluding the 
Bourbons from a chance of return. If Brim had lived, 
King Amauko might perhaps have maintained himself 
on the throne ; but when he fell, in consequonco of, 
among other cause.s, tho levity and bad Ibeling of 

Serrano, it became finally impossible to select a 

foreigner os King. Tbo House of Braqanza will 

assuredly never saerilico itself to tho chimerical pro¬ 
ject of an Iberian union; and the Duke of Mont- 
TENSiEU, who is tho only remaining Pretender of six 
year.s ago, has long since renounced, in favour of his wife’s 
nephew, claims wliicli ho could in no contingency have 
8 ucce8.sfully asserted. As tho existing Government has no 
hold on the affections of tho country, and as it is in itself 
an anomaly, the only alternative of a Monarchy under 
Ali'Onso is apparently a Republic. Tbo faction which 
supports tho scheme can scarcely Lave becomo ex¬ 
tinct in tho course of a twelvemonth, though the 

Republicans have, through shame or prudence, main¬ 
tained a judicious silence since General Pavia at the 
beginning of tho year did the country tho service of 
turning their Cortes out of doors. When their agitation 
Rooiior or later revives, they may plausibly contend that 
Serrano’s Government has scarcely boon more successful 
thau their own; and if any humorist is to be found in 
their ranks, ho might apologize for the RepubUcan policy 
which disorganized the army by showing that a Spanish 
army is but rarely disposed to fight. As the destiny of 
States is not regulated by repartees, tbo prospects of the 
Republic are not at present hopeful. 


DIFFICULTIES OF HOME RULE. 

IITLE, but for Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet, political 
controversy in England would almost have died out 
for want of topics, it seems that tho Homo Rulers, whoso 
existence had been temporarily forgotten, have been dis¬ 
cussing among themselves internal differences of opinion 
which might perhaps have been more prudently suppressed 
or suspended. Agitators against existing institutions ought 
seldom to pledge themselves to definite or positive schemes, 
if only because they will certainly differ among themselves 
as soon as they undertake tho task of construction. Mr. 
Gladstone was greatly blamed for nffecling ignorance of 
tho moaning of Home Rule, when ho could not but know 
that in any form it involved tho disruption of the United 
Kingdom. It was reasonably surmised that lie felt a 
potential sympathy with a movement which no English 
Minister ought to encourage or tolerate. If lie had plainly 
avowed a determinaiiou to maintain national unity, be 
might properly Lave cxptJ'^ed tho, inconsistency of various 
partisans of separation. Mr. P. J. Smyth appeals lately to 
have criticized an answer given by Mr. Mitchell Henry to 
ono of tho minor arguments against tho repeal of the Union. 
Daring tho Homo Rule debatoof last Session, Mr. Mitchell 
Henry contended that a federal arrangement might secure 
tho continuanco of free commercial intorcourso between 
Great Britain and Ireland. In tho remote contiiigeney 
of a negotiation on tbo terms of dismomberraent of the 
Empire, it is impossible to anticipate the stipulations to 
which Irish repealers might consent} but tbo menaces or 
tho violcnco which had enforced tho acceptance of their 
main demands would be available at any future time for 
the extortion of further concessions. An avticlo in a 
federal Constitution which should provide for Frjo-trado 
between England and Ireland would only be retained as 
long as t}io Irish Parliament was avereo to a policy of 
Protection. The priests and tho demagogues who would 
divide between them the control of Irish policy would 
probably share the delusions which prevail among all tho 
colonial democracies; and if they were hampered by a 
fcdci*al guarantee of Froo-trade, they would rejoice in tho 
oppertnnity of once more denouncing English tyranny and 
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Belfisbnoss. The repoal of the Union wonld furniah a 
snfiBcient procedont for tho demand of complete legmiativo 
and comnieroial independence. 

Mr. Smith, without committing himself to cither of tho 
conflicting systems of commercial Icgishition, insists that 
tho question sbull bo left open to the decision of the future 
Irish Parliament, Wbeihor Protection is misebiovoua or 
honciicial, a Parliament incfij)able of doing this or any other 
kind of mischief wonld, in Mr. Smith's opinion, bo in¬ 
ferior to a colonial Parliament, and hardly worthy to bo 
called a Pajrh’ament at all. It is not worth while to in(iuiro 
whether the dignity of Ireland wonld be compromised by 
a rcBtrictioii to which its reproRcuiatives might have as- 
aonied in fi-arning tho original instniment of federation. 
The States of tho Amorioan Union have parted with the tuiino 
portion of their sovereign rights, a.s well as with the 
prerogative of making peace and war, and of defiling with i 
foreign Power.s. Mr. Smyth probably njocts .Mr. Putt’s | 
delusive scheme of federal union ; and, if Ireland is to bo 
an independent kingdom, its Government will he entitled 
to perpetrate any folly which has or Jia.^ not boon com- 
miiU'd by other Slates, By the siinjde repeal of 
the Gnion Ireland would become a kingdom with a I’.ar- 
liamont of its own, which must necessarily be soon 
afterwards reformed by tlie abolition of tho House of 
Lords. Since the termination of tlio ill-omened eigliUion 
years of Irish independence, tho authority of the Grown 
in the United Kingdom lias been virtually transfer-red 
to the nominees of a Parliamentary majority. If tho 
Union were repealed, tho Executive ])ower in Ireland 
would bo administered by tho dominant ])arty without re¬ 
ference to tho wishes of tho English Government. Mr. 
Smytit 18 a more satisl'actory opponent than Mr. Bu'rr, 
bccauMe he snys what ho means. If tlio Constituiioii sup¬ 
ported by the Imperial power must bo Baeriticed to 
agitation, it is absurd to suppose that Irish disatreetion 
would bo mitigated by any fede^’al compact. Tlie pro¬ 
bable distarbance of commercial relations betwi^eri Great 
Britain and Ireland furnishes but a f,cr 'lulary reason for 
refusing to consider either Homo Rule or Repeal; but as 
far as t he inlercsls of Erf^e-tnido de.servo consideration, 
there is no doubt that Jilr. 8myih propounds the real point 
at issue. It h;is been found necessary to tolorjvte protec. 
tive iarills cstabli.shed by colonics wJiieh arc practically 
independent, and when Ireland is as much exenijit from 
Impm’ial control as Now South Wales, English manu¬ 
facturers will bi* taxed in Irish ports. 

It ia somelimes instruetivc to trace tho ahsurd conse¬ 
quences which arc deduced from com para Lively plausible 
projects by candid and imprudent supjau’K'rs A eertaiu 
Rov. Thaddkus 0’i\ULLKY, wlio takes Mr. Mrrcnnu. 
Henuy’s part in the controversy with Mr. S.my'ih, liad pre- 
Tumsly devised a draft ConstiLuliou for thellireo kingdoms 
which may scivo as u eomiueutary nii Afr. JiiiTT’s f)lan of 
Home Rule. Mr. O’JMauuuy, like other members of the 
parly, ])ro})oses for (he sake of symmetry to confer on 
Scotland the unde.sired boon of a Barliamont of its own. 
With still more ollieioiis kindness, ho niidrrtakes funda¬ 
mentally to alter the Constitution of England by deprivitig 
the Crown of t he gre.'Uer part of its prerogative and dignity. 
The Third Estate, us I^Ir. O'Mat.t.iu", with churaeteriMtic 
knowledge of law and liistory, designate.^ the reigning 
Sovereign, is no longer to bo tho (^uehn, but in cacli of the 
three kingdoms one of her souh. The Prince of Wales, 
tlio J)uke of EinxiaiRcir, and tho Duke of Connaught arc to 
reign re.s[)octIvcly in England, Scotland, and Ireland, c.\:copt 
that the Qri.iiN is to bo au Imperial or tranflceiidcntal 
Third Estate over them for federal purpose.^. It is but 
fair to remark that tho projector has an KsUtte at hii 
<lisposal, because he laid previouRly eliminated tho BiHliops 
from the House of Lords. Altliougli Mr. O’Malley has 
no 4 / made himself ac<|^uaiutod with the rudimenta of con- 
3 titution.al law in tlio United Kingdom, he seems to know 
something of tho American system, from which ho has bor¬ 
rowed tho device of a Supremo Court. Even in tho United 
States partic.s and PresideuU have at last learned ho tv to 
pack tho Supremo Court with judges previously ,pledged to 
pai'ticular opinions. The invorence of nn Irish Parliament 
for a Court which slumhl declai-e that it h.id exceeded its 
functions may ho readily appreciated. Imaginaiy Consti- 
tutious for Utopia aro seldom interesting or useful; but if 
Homo Rule were concodod, it would bo nocessary to invent 
ai'ticloB of federation, and Mr. O’Malley’s grotesque sug- 
geations we scarcely a caricatui'e of the scheinos which 
might bo seriously proposed. The best part of his draft of 


nu Act is a preamble which recites that the Liah demands 
have been granted liecause the Irish people “urge their 
“ claim with such force and on such solid grounds as it 
“ would bo imprudeut to disregard,” If Mr. Butt or his 
successors aro over able to use the argument of superior 
force, they may as well dictate the conditions of surrender. 

Ah there is happily no immediate prospect of rebellion 
or civil war, tho Irian members who profesB llie doctriuo 
of Homo Rule can only embarrass the Gove rumen t by 
vote.s which are also for the present innocuous. The more 
sagacious of them have probably made up ihoir minds to 
wait for a probable change in the balance of parties, which 
may once moro give a price to their support. The veterans 
of t ho body can recollect the timo when they wero asKi- 
duously courted by Mr. Hisuaeli, whos (3 blandishments 
wero ultimately wasted through the thoughtless impetuo¬ 
sity of his nominal chief, Loi-d Derby. Mr. Gladstone still 
resents ihoir dcHertion on his impracticable University 
Bill; and tho belief that thcLr conduct w'as then dictated 
by ibo Court of Romo affords ilio most iutelligiblo ex¬ 
planation of his pamplilot on the Vatican. In case of 
need, neither of tho great jiarty leaders would perhaps 
(i^'spiKO u reinforccincut of fifty nr sixty votes, but the 
ftlliaiiCQ of tluj .advocates of separation is likely to damage 
any stuicsinan whom they favour. With tlie c.vecption 
of two or three unscrupulous democrats, all English 
and Scotch morubers aro pledged to re.sist disruption, 
whether it ia proposed as Homo Rule or as simple Re¬ 
peal. Mr. Mitchi:ll Henry’s contrivance for maintain¬ 
ing the right of buying and selling between England and 
Ireland is not less inadmissible tlian Mr. Smyth’s prote-st 
on beluilf of the right of committing coroinervial suicide. 
The ingenious project of dethroning the Qukln by the 
transfer of lier powers to the PfiiNCE of Wales and the 
Dnko of Edinkuiu'.h is hut an exaggeration of the anomaly 
which is involved in Mr. Mti'chell Henry’s propo.-ril. 
Unless Ireland ia to be ab.aolutely Bcpariiied from Great 
Britain, there must ho some now federal Constitution which 
would clash with the fundamental rule that Parlmmeiit is 
omuipotenl. At jn’cscut a Customs duty niighi be inipo.-;e(l 
on English ])voducc at .Dublin or on Irish jiroduce at lever- 
pool, if only the supreme aidhoi ity of Parliament were I'tn- 
ployrd for a perverKc and retrograde object. A federal 
compact oxorruliiig the power of Parliament even in Great 
Britain would bo an intolerable innovation, ll is not in- 
coiiveuiciit th.it In'.!! agitators sliould fall out among them¬ 
selves iu discii.s.sing Uio Conqilex re.sults which would 
follow from the .application of Mr. Buri’s sinqilo and loyal 
niea.snn'. Tlie clerical projector wfio contributes a comic 
element to the discussion rouders his adversaries tho ser¬ 
vice of reducing his own principles to an absurdity. 


THE municipal elections L\ PRANCE. 

r|UIE presumed object of the Eronch Government in fixing 
- 1 - the muTiieipal elections tor the 22ud of November w.ts 
to give tho Conservatives tho consoling spectacle of a string 
of local victories long enough to coiintorbalanco tho series 
of defeats which have boon their portion in tho Parlia- 
Tueutary elections. Nor did this object Hcem by any means 
beyond their reach. Tho Municipal Electoral Law of last 
Session hud greatly reduced tho numbers in tlio town con¬ 
stituencies, and, on the assumption on which the Conserva¬ 
tives have always acted in their eff’orts after disfranchise¬ 
ment, tho excluded electors would all bo Radicals. Tho 
mayors appointed by the Government had been long 
enough iu office to make their wiphos known and their 
powers felt. Under tho double influence of disfranchisemoiifc 
and administrative pressure there was some hope that the 
result of tho elections wonld give tho Governiuent increased 
confidence in meeting tho Assembly. These anticipations 
have been rudely falsified. Thercturns that have come in from 
all parts of Franco show that, for any effect the Mayors’ 
Law and iho Municipal Electoral Law have had upon tho 
mass of the constituencies, they might as well not have 
bcen^ passed, fn ail the towns.of any idzo or importance, 
and in many of the rural communes, the Republican can¬ 
didates liave boon elected, and the favourite practice has 
been t.o i-etiirn tho Mayor dismissed by tho Government 
at tho head of tho poll. It seems clear from this that tho 
power of tho local officials as regards elections id very 
much less than it used to be. In spite of all that is said 
about the awe iu which the ordinary Fi*enoh elector holds the 
humblest represontativo of the GovoTninent, these municipal 
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contests have shown that it is an awe which is opt to desert 
him at the critical moment. Whatever may bo his dread ’of 
ofi’endinff tho Mivj^or in the abstract, he is not afraid of voting 
against him. It is diificalt to determine to what this change 
is to be attributed. Somettog may perhaps be set down to 
greater secrecy o£ voting. Tho existing authorities may 
be more timid, if not more scmpuloas, tJmn. tho Imperial 
authorities, and may be afraid to bike tho measures for 
ascertaining how every elecior voted which were freely 
resorted to before 187.0. It may bo suspected, howcv<3r, 
that the principal cause of tho change is tho ditferent esti¬ 
mate in which tho Executive is hold since the war with 
Germany. Daring the Empire the Governmout was to tho 
peasantry and the hourgeoitue nothing short of a present god. 

‘' It controlled all their actions, guided all their thouglits, 
and protected all their interests. Under the Septoiinato 
it stilJ socks to play the first two parts, but its capai'ity 
of playing the last part does not call foH.li tho same 
confidenco a.s formerly. Tho prestige of the Government 
as such has been terribly shaken. A power which cannot 
proUict its subjects against invasion has not tho same 
claim to their support as a power which, if it laid violont 
hands on their votes, at least took care that violent hands 
should not bo laid on their persons or possc-ssions. 

The defeat of tho Conservatives, however, i.s a less 
ini{)ortant feature of tho municipal elections than (he dclcat 
of the Moderate Republicans. Republican candidnlcs have 
been generally successful, but the liepublicnns I'eturrud 
belong in mo.st cases to the extreme section of the 
party. When tho Radicals have brought forward can¬ 
didates of their own in opposition to those brought forward 
by the L(dt Centro, they havo almost invariubly carried 
thorn by large majorities, and tho instances in whicli they 
have brought forward candidates of (heir own havo been 
very many. Tho characteristic feature of tho clccl ions on 
Sunday is the success of tho Radic^ila. It cannot Itc ques¬ 
tioned that this is an unsatisfactory, and even an alarming, 
clement in the situation. The defeat of the Ijct'b Centre 
cainlidatea is calculated to do a* threefold injury to the 
Republican cause. It will encourage tho Ooujicrvativcs in 
' identifying the definitivo eBtablishiiicnt of tho Republic 
with the definitive enthronization of Radicalism. It will 
alarm tho mt)ro timid members of the Loft Centre, and 
perhaps drive them back towards those vacillating connsols 
from which Ihoy seemed of late to have finally emancipated 
themselves. It will stimulate tho Radicals to making 
frosli displays of their strength, and thus put new 
difliculties in tho way of that ulliaiicc lij'twrcn them 
and tho Left Centre on wliiclj the fa(o of the 
Republic depends. It looks as tliougli tlio power of M. 
GamdettA in restraining his followers had at length bcCn 
exhausted, and he were obliged to let them take their own 
lino on pain of losing them altogeUicr. It is true Iio may 
have made concessions to them in tho matter of tho muni¬ 
cipal elociioiis in return for counter-concessions promised 
on their part in the coming Session. Rut the pcrtormanco 
of a contract of this kind must at best bo uncertain. The 
Radicals may have tho best intentions as regards their con¬ 
duct in tho Assembly, but when the moment for fulfilling 
thorn comes they may bo led away by somo gust of 
passion, and may overtlirow in a moment the fabric which 
M. Gambetta has built up with so much expenditure of 
time and labour. The frame of mind which is 
likely to be induced by these victories in the municipal 
elections will rnako them especially liable to these sudden 
emotions. The salutary sense of their own weakness, 
which has dono so much to promote prudence, will censo to 
weigh upon* them, and they will bo tempted to regard the 
Left Centro as a minority trading upon a supposed influ¬ 
ence in tho country which it docs not really possess. All 
this is exceedingly unfortunate at a time when so much 
seems to depend on the maintcnanco of unity in tho Re¬ 
publican camp. Supposing this secured, there is some 
reason to hope that tne moderate politicians of the Right 
Centro majr yet come to see tho impossibility of 8ucce.s.s- 
fnlly resisting the restoration of the Empire by any 
other expedient than the recognition of the Republic, 
But if, just as this conviction is beginning to take hold 
of them, the Radicals breidc away from the ties which 
have of late restrained them, and announce their determi¬ 
nation to bo satisflod witb nothing short of a Bopublio 
* after their own pattern, there will be no Republican allianco 
^^for the modorak members of the Bight Centre to como 
over to. 

And yet it Is onlj fair to the Radicals to admit that at 


least one excuse can be made for their conduct iii tho 
miuiicipal elections. They havo given up a great 
deal in conceding to tho Loft Centre the work of 
founding tho Republic. It is a violation of all their 
original professions to admit that the existing Assembly ia 
competent to set up any permanent Gove rnment, and ono 
of the leaders in Avlioiri they used to pketj uioafc confidi-ucc, 
M. Louis Df ANO, has latoly dcclarotl that liis conviction of 
the Assemhly’s iucouipcteiico in this rcRjiect is still un¬ 
shaken. Tho cousidc'raliou for which tho Radicals have, 
as a body, abandoned this position w.i.i tlio cstablislimont 
of tho Rf'public under cir(Miinatance.4 in which they ad¬ 
mitted ile.'y were themselves nnablo to ensure its accept¬ 
ance, and this considerdtiou tho Left Centre undci'tov)k to 
])rovidt\ In doing this, tho Left C<‘ntro probably reckoned 
without their host. They underrated the blindness 
of the Constitutional section of the Royalists, and 
consequently they were more sanguiuo than they had any 
right tt) bo of uniting nindcrato politicians of all schools 
ill sufiport of a C'mscrvativo Rcpuhlic. If this belief had 
boon well foundf'd, it is probable that tbe Radicals would 
havo rcMuiinod in tlu' backgrcnind; or that, if they had 
insisted from time to t ime on asserting themselves, no great 
harm would have come of it. Kven as it i.s, their triumphs 
would havo been c.vctediugly few if tho Coiiserv.ib’vcs 
had A'oteil for the Left Oontro catididates. It is 
tho abstention of the Conservatives that has given the 
victory to the Radicals. Tbe end the Conservatives jiropoRO 
to tlieiiiselves in letting tho Radicals win will perhaps bo 
attained, and tho iinpos.^ibility of founding tho Rtqjublic 
will bo dcmon.strated. It remains to bo seen whether tho 
Conservatives lmvt‘ eiui.sciously acecpled tho further result 
wiiich is certain to follow upon this dcuionHiration, and are 
prepared to become tho obedient servants of Napoleon IV. 


THE MONTRE.\L BURIAL CASE. 

T he case of “ e. Los Cure eb Margiiillicra do Notre 

“ Dame do Montreal,” decided by tho Judicial Com- 
mitieo on Saturday, is interesting as showing how impos¬ 
sible it is to keep spiritual matters wholly outof (hocontrol 
of the temporal courts. The Judicial Committee have been 
careful to go no further than they were actually forced to 
go into a domain so foreign to tho instincts and training of 
lay judges. But, notwithstanding this, they have been 
obliged to ascertain tho legal .status of tho Roman Catlsolic 
CIiLuch in Canada, to interpret the Rubrics relating to 
Ronnin Catholic burials, and to deterrnino tho oxteut to 
which (kniadiaii Roman Catholics arc bound by tho de- 
cre<’M of tho Council of Trent. Shortly stated, the case was 
as follows TTiurc is at Montreal a Litcraiy and Sdentific 
Society called tho “Canadian Institute.” In 1858 this 
Society was censured by. the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Montreal for retaining in its library books which wero in. 
tho Roman Index. In 1S65 certain members of the Insti¬ 
tute, including ouo Joseph Ouiuokd, appealed to Rome 
against this censure; and iu 1S69 tho Bishop of Montreal 
publishf'd a pastoral, containing the answ'cr of the Holy 
Office condemning the Institute on the grcmid that it 
taught pernicious doctrines, and al'^o a decree of the Con¬ 
gregation of the Index forbidding Catholics to read or have 
in their posschsion the Annual Report of tho Institute for 
tho year 1868, and pointing out that membej's of tlie Insti¬ 
tute Avould ill future bo denied tho Sacraments, even 
in ardmb mnrtls. Tho IiiKtitiitc thereupon held a 
meeting and passed Reseliitious of submission, which, 
however, were rejected by the Bishop as insufficient 
and hypocritical in a letter rccoiveil by the Adminis¬ 
trator of the Diocese on November 17, 1S69. This 
loti or also explained that tlio charge of teaching per¬ 
nicious doctrines rcferrod especially to a Resolution of the 
Institute establishing the principle of religious toleration. 
Joseph Guibord died suddenly on tho i8th of November, 
so that tho contents of this letter were never made known 
to him, and two days later bis widow applied for leave to 
bury him in tho Roinaii Catholic cemetery. This cemetery 
is divided into two pfirts, separated frcm ono another by a 
paling. In tho larger part Roman Catholics are buried 
with tho ceremonies of tho Church; in tho smaller part 
unbaptizod infants and persons who havo died with* 
out, the Sacraments arc buried without any funonil rites. 
Neither part is consecrated as a whole, but as tbe 
consecration of the grave forms part of tho funeral 
ritpal, each separate grave is conseoratod in the one part, 
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but not in the other. The Cure of tho chiiroli ap.' accurately perhaps taken for granted, tho next stop was 
plied to tho Administrator of the Dioceso for instructions to ascertain whether tho forfoituro of tho right to ecclc- 
as*to Guibord’b funeral, and was told that, as a letter from siastical burial had boon legally inemred by Guiboed. It 
the Bishop directing tho refusal of absolution to members was not denied that it could be legally incurred, but only 
of the Institute even in articnlo vwriis had just been re- that at the time of his death it had been legally 
ceivod, ecclesiastical burial could not bo grunted to Guir.ouD. incurred by him. Tlio law of the Roman Catholic 
Ho could tlicrcfoni bo buried only in ll»o fjjifillGr part of community in Canada upon this point is contained in the 
tho cemetery, and without religious ritCvS. The widow Quebec Kitnal, according to wnich ecclesiastical burial 
appealed to tho civil courts for a mandamas to compel tho is to bo refused to eight classes of persons. The only class 
Cur^. to bury her husband in tho larger part of tho coine- under which it was possible for Goinoiio to be included 
tory. She was successful in the first instance, but the | was the class of “ Pcchenrs publics qui seraient morts 
judgment ordering a writ of inandamTu to issue was re- , “ dans rirnpenitenco; tels sont Ics concubinaires, lea filles 
versed by tho Court of Revision, and this reversal was *‘ou feramoaprostituees, lossorcierset Ics farceurs, nsuriera, 
confirmed by tho Court of Queen’s Bench. Against this “ &c.” It was probably foreseen by tho respondents that, 
last decision tho pn'sent appeal was brought. if tho cose went as far as this, tho Judicial Committee would 

Tho Judicial Committee had first to consider tho status certainly hold that tho ct ca^lcra under which it was sought 
of tho Homan Catholic Church in Canada. Before the Onir.oiio’s case, would at most bo held to includo 

cession of Quebec to England in 1762, tho Homan Catholic “ offences ejtisdein generis as those specified.” Ho was 
Church was established in ilie province. Tliero were regular neither a sorcerer nor a usurer, and tho phrase sorcerers, 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and the Supremo Council of Canada usurers, &c., cannot on any fair construction of words be 
exercised Ibo jurisdiction recognized in French juris- liold to includo persons who are members of literary 
prudence as the “ Apjxd conimo d’abus.” Aftcu' the cession fc^ocictios which have prohibited books in their library. In 
of tho Province, the Church continued to bo recognized by addition to this, a personal sentence seems to have been 
the State. It retained its endowments, und tho payment required in most cases by the ecclesiastical law of Franco 
of tho tithes duo from its members to tho clergy could to constitute a man a “pecUeur public,” and though tho 

bo enforced by process of law. The Judicial CommiUec Council of Trent pronounces all who read or possess pro- 

havo not thought it needful to determine in what hibited hooks to be excommunicate, and therefore, 

respects a Church subsisting under these conditiori.s differs ^ was urged by tho respondents, public sinners, the Judicial 
from an Established Church on the one hand, or from a voluu- Committee hold tliat neither tho decrees of tho Council of 
tary Church on the other. “ Even if,” they say, ” this Trent nor those of the Congregation of tho Index were 

” Church were to bo regarded merely as a private and ever received or recognized in France. It would have 

“ voluntary religious Society, resting only upon a conseu- been iieces.sary therefore to show—which was not done—that 
“ Bual basis, courts of justice are still bound, when duo Roman Catholics of Lower Canada had consented to 
“ complaint is made that a member of tho Society has been bound by these decrees since the cession of tho province 
“ injured as to his rights in any matter of a mixed spiritual i-o Britain. Tho decision of tho Court consequently 
“ and temporal character, to inquire into the law.s or rules that tho Cure and Churchwardens had failed to show 

“ of tho tribunal or authority which has inflicted tho at the time of his death Guiiiord had incurred any 

“ alleged injury.” Tho judgment turns, therefore, in the occlesiaslical consuro which would justify the refusal of 
first instance on tho question whether the denial of burial ecclesiastical burial. Inasmuch, however, as ecclesiastical 
in the larger part of tho cemetery is .a mailer of a mixed l^urial was not tho thing asked by tho widow, the judg- 
spiritual und temporal character. Tf tho application of I Bient only orders the burial of Guibojid in that part of 
the widow had been for the performance of the usual I cemetery in which tho remains of Roman Catholics 
religious rites, it is possible that tlio Court would not! who receive ecclesiastical burial arc usually interred. It 
have so regarded it. But the Court held that, ns the ! appears, however, from a remark of tho appellant’s 
refusal of ecclesiastical burial—of burial, that is, with the I counsel during the argument, that tho Canadian Institute 
usual religious ceromonios—involved tho refusal of burial 'which now represents tho widow will not be content without 
in tho “ordinary place of sepulture,” it was a matter of a j ccclcsia.stical burial; and that, if tho religioua ceremonies 
tnixod spiritual and temporal character. “ It cannot be arc omitted on tho occa.sion of Guiboku’s funeral, it is 
“ doubted on tho evidence,” they say, “ that this qualifiea- prepared to bring an action for damages against the Curd. 

“ tion of the general right of interment . . . implies quite possible, therefore, that tho case will again be 

“ degradation, if not infamy.” Tlie Judicial Committee fio^^-rd of. _ 

have not noticed in their judgment tho reasoning of 

tho counsel, for the Curd and Churchwardens upon this -oat Ann 

part of the case. Tho conlcntiou of the latter was THE CUiSTAL PALACE. 

that burial in tho smaller mrt of tho cemetery implies TVTOST people will no doubt be sorry to hear that tho 
only separation from the Church, not moral censure. Jxl affairs of the Crystal Palace are just now in rather a 
This part is set aside, not for those who have lived evil critical condition. Of cour.se wo do not mean to say 
lives as such, but for those who have dit'd without the that tho Palace is a place of unequivocal enjoyment, or 
Sacraments. It is true that certain persons who have lived that it is popular with everybody. It is awKward to 
notoriouslycvillivesaroburiedinit, but such burial is an get at, and more difficult to get away from; on a 
incident of tho separation from tho Church which is in- great day there is too much squeezing, and on an ordi- 
curred by notorious wickedness. They are there not nary day too much open desert; and at all timesTtho weary 
simply because they have been wicked, but because they lengths of hard flooring make the legs ache. Still, for all . 
have bcou wicked in a way which has led to their that, it is a place that we have all somehow got into the 
dying without the Sacraments. Ror is there any doubt way of going to now and then, and it is wonderful how it 
that burial in the ordinary cemetery would bo re- has adapted itself to various social wants, and made itself 
fused if demanded in cases in which tho refusal could necessary even for official ceremonies. There is, of course, 
not possibly imply moral consuro. If the Archbishop no other country in the world where a King or Emperor who 
of CANTERTUTiiY ot Mr. GLADSTONE wcro to die in Mon- had arrived on a friendly visit would bo handed over to a 
treal, and their relations were to ask to have them Joint Stock Company to bo made a show of, on condition that 
buried in the Roman Catholic cemetery, they could at he should bo treated in return to a dinner and fireworks out 
most be buried in the smaller part. If, therefore, burial in of tho profits of tho exhibition. But then that happens to bo 
tho smaller part of the cemetery implies degradation, not our way, and if foreign potentates wore not entertained 
to say infamy, it can only bo bocanso sepamtion from tho by the Sydenham people, they would perhaps run some 
Roman CaHiolio Chnrch implies degradation, not to say risk of not being entertained at all. A desponding share- 
infamy. But this last view, it was argued, is only an opinion holder suggested at the meeting the other ^y that it 
about spintufu things held by certain Roman Catholics, might soon bo necessary - to consider whether tho 
and an opinion about purely spiritual things cannot of Palaco should not ho pulled down, and the materials 
Itself give to thi'so purely s^ntual things a mixed spiritual Bold for what they would fetch ; but it is to bo h<^d that 
and tomporal char^tor. Tho Judicial Committee, how- this desperate contingency is still remote, if only for tho 
ever, did nut think it necessary to go into this argument, sake of foreign princes. And, besides, there are tho country 
and decided that the question was ono with which they cousins, the Foresters, tho Bands of Mope, the Good Friday 
could deal. , , . . - , people, and the cats and canaries. It is evident that the * 

When the mixed spiriiaal and temporal charaoter of Palace has many nses, and that it would be a publio loss if 
tbo question at issue hod been established, or tuore it wore by on; ehoueo to be clo^. On the otiier band, 
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however, ihe proprietors can hardly be expected to keep it 
op at a dead loss, and it certainly cannot be said to have 
fulfilled the lofty promises and glowing expectations with 
which it was originally projected. Some of the share¬ 
holders might perhaps bo disposed to make a sacrifice of 
revenue for the sake of doing something to elevate and 
refine humanity; but as the Palace has almost from the 
first degenerated into an ordinary place of amusement, seek¬ 
ing to attract visitors by the usual vulgar means, it is not 
surprising that, in tlio absence of any moral satisfaction, a 
dividend should be keenly demanded. The Directors reply 
that they have done everything they could think of to 
make the placo pay, but it was a bad bargain from the 
first it requires constant patching and mending, and this 
runs away with the money. 

There can be little doubt that the great, and probably 
fatal, mistake about the Crystal Palace is the immense size 
and peculiar construction of the building. Nothing could 
have been moro appropriato for its original purpose than 
Sir Joseph Paxton’s huge conservatory. What was then 
ro«piired was a very largo building, with abundance of 
open well-lightod internal space, composed of light mate¬ 
rials which cduld bo quickly and inexpensively put up and 
taken down. There was no doubt at first a sort of romaii- 
tio novelty in the edifice then constructed, but it was cer¬ 
tainly not beautiful, and it was quite unfitted for pomiauent 
use. As it now stands, it disfigures by its huge, unmean¬ 
ing bulk an exceedingly picturesque stretch (d' country, 
while its prominent situation exposes it to all the violence 
of the weather, and necessitates constant and ruinous 
repairs. There can be no question, indeed, that tlio whole 
Hydenham project was planned in a fit of vapoury enthu¬ 
siasm, and without reforencjo to practical conditions. Too 
much reliance was placed on the prestige of the Great 
Exhibition, and too much was attempted all at onee. 
It was forgotten that the novelty of the experiment 
liad been rubbed off, that a copy is never so attractive 
as the original, and that, in any case, Sydenham is 
rather out of the way compai’od with Hyde Park, The 
consequence has been that the enterprise has always been 
weighed down by the reckless and extravagant outlay to 
which it was committed at the outset, and which it Las 
apparently never been able to shako off. The plain truth 
would seem to he that the Directors have got a placo which 
is much too big and too costly ever to bo made to pay. 
Tho mere current expenses of tho building, the indispen¬ 
sable i-epairs, tho cleaning, gardening, and so on, constitute 
a standing charge which leaves extremely little margin for 
profit. On special occasions, no doubt, there is a good 
harvest, but for the greater part of tho year the Palace is, in 
vulgar language, simply eating its head off. The gale 
which blow down tho North wing in i86i, and tho fire 
which destroyed the Tropical end of the building five 
years later, were perhaps rather an advantage to the Com¬ 
pany, and the question which it has now seriously to con¬ 
sider is whether it cannot further reduce the area of every¬ 
day expenditure. Another obviously weak point in the 
system of tho Palace is the great variety of business which 
it is attempted to carry on at the same time. It is a great 
garden, a bazaar, a theatre, a concert-hall, a restaurant. 
^ Any one of these things, in order to be thoroughly well con- 
^ ducted, would require the close attention of a competent 
manager, and yet they are all includod in the miscellaneous 
work of a single establishment. An effort is now being 
made to raise the character of the dramatic entertainments, 
and it is to be hoped that it may bo successful. But it is 
impossible not to fear that the variety of functions which 
the Company assumes stands in the way of the success 
which would attend a moro limited enterprise. 

It is melancholy to compare tho present condition of the 
Crystal Palace with its brilliant and imposing opening 
twenty years ogo. The Queen and the Prince Consort, 
surrounded by Ministers and Mayors, took part in tho cere¬ 
mony ; and the Archbishop of Canterbury attended officially 
to offer up a prayer for the success of the undertaking. 
This sucoess, however, has not como in the shape of din- 
dends, and the shareholders are naturally disappointed. If 
they had obtained credit for philanthropy and devotion to 
high art, that would have been oiways something, 
*bat they have not got oven that. It is perhaps now 
4j^^orgolten that the Crystal Palace was originally established 
in order to elevate and refine all classes of the oonunu. 

nity, to blond instruction with pleasure, to educate the eye 
** and quiolrea and purify tho taste, the habit of regard* 
ing m beaatifiil,^* and generally to provide a high-olass 


substitute for “ the debasing amusements of the town.” ft 
appears that the Paloco now depends chiefly on the share 
of the profits derived from tho salo of beer and sandwiches. 
But the descent of tho Sydenham Exhibition from its ori¬ 
ginal giddy elevation is not an isolated incident. It is 
remarkable that, although tho Great Exhibition of 1851 was 
in itself undoubtedly a great success, a curious blight lias 
smitten all tho offshoots which sprang from it. Tho Exhi¬ 
bition of 1862 wa.s not only a failure, bub a scandal. Tho 
series of International Exhibitions which began in 1871 
has just been brought to a miserable and ignomi- 
nious end, and it is authoritatively announced that 
no repetition of the unhappy oxijcriment is to be 
attempted. Tho Itoyal Albert Ifall, which, like tho 
Ciystal Palace, started with tho advantage of the prayers 
of the Archbishop of CANTKRiUjRf, is reduced to fitful com¬ 
petition with tho ordinary concert-rooms. Tho explanation 
of the appanmt fiitaliiy which has attended these various 
enterprises is no doubt to bo found in tlio sickly and 
artificial conditions under which they originated. Nobody 
perhaps liad any serious faith in tho sort of millennial aspi¬ 
rations with which tlio Exhibition of 1851 was as.sociated, 
and in any case they were destined to bo soon rudely dis¬ 
sipated. But they had been put forth under tlio sanction 
of great names, and it. was tliougbt that tho patronage at 
least ^,was a good marketable commodity, and might be 
traded on in other ways. Tho result has demonstrated 
the error of this calculation. Tf any les.son is to 
bo IcfLimed from tbe general decline of the brood 
of speculations which had their origin in the first Exhibition, 
it is that tho most distinguished patronage and tho most 
grandiloquent pratensions will not secure the permanent 
, success of any kind of public amusement which has not 
in its own merits a moro substantial foundation for ils 
popularity. In tho end, Crystal Palaees and Uoyal Albert 
Halls have, notwithstanding tho imposing agencies in¬ 
voked on their lujuilf, to find their natural level; and if 
they fail to fui’in.sh as attractive or conveniciit an en¬ 
tertainment ns is offered elsewhere, they have to bear the 
conscqueuceB. 


TIIK ADVANTAGKS OF PREJUDICE. 

P EOITjE who hope to refonn tho world by at larking tho \aflt 
nuifw(‘3 of extstiug ignorance aro apt to i*ogard stupidily m tho 
grand olistacle in tbe way of jirogroas. If only, tliey think, pooplo 
could he got to use their miuflH, instead of taking ovorytliiug on 
trust, the world would l3(i far more lualleahlo. What now rocpiires 
a century might ikon ho easily done in a genera-tion. If human 
htungs were only raiswl universally through one degi'oe in tho scale 
of inlolligejice, tho conftequouco.s would surpass calculation. Mtwt 
men are capable of seeing thft force of a simple syllogism w’hilat it 
is kept steadily before them. If they wer(^ capable of following 
a chain of argument composed of two such syllogisms, the whtde face 
of the world would be chauged. Unluckily we generally liml that, 
whilst 'we aro attempting to miso the sunerslructure, the foundation 
has disa-ppoared, and wo come <0 regtird tlie ordinary mind us a sort of 
quicksand capable of engiilj)hing any amount of go(jd logio with¬ 
out showing the smallost traa'-s of the process. Admitting tho 
existence of nn evil which is indeed palpable enough, it may bo 
as well to lo()Ic for a moment upon tho bright side of things; and 
to consider some of the advantages which wo owe to tlie wide 
diffusion of a good honest stupidity. It would of courso Iw an 
improvement if iho average Win were rendered uniformly 
stronger than it is; we should he one degree further from tho apes; 
but much that we revile as stupidity, and that does in fact 
deserve tho name, is a qualily which is absolutely uecessaiy for 
tho welfare of society. To destroy it would be to destroy tlio 
chief clement of stebiliiy, and therefore an essential condition of 
safe progressive development. Prejudice is an unreawmlng 
fidhereuco to opinions; wo propose to remove it by making 
people more sensitive to tho promptings of their logical faculty; 
out wo overlook the fact that in many cases, pos.sihly in tho 
majority of coses, the logical faculty does notdc.ser\e to ho trusted, 
and that a man is more likely to he right who holds on blindly to the 
opinions in which he was born, o);^ to those w'hich satisfy his dumb 
instincts, than one who chang^^ his opinions in obedience to tlie 
promptings of “ what he is pleased to call his intellect” 

Suppose, for example, that people were generally so lorfcal that, 
they surrendered at aiscretion to every argument which they could 
not answer. It is difficult to form au odettuale estimate of tlio utter 
instability which would result. Not long ago a distinguished geul lc- 
man of ripe years, and presumably far above the average in point of 
intellectual vigtiur, became a Homan Oalholic at a mumout’s notice. 
The arguments which convinced him would be equally iinaiuwerablo 
to everybody at .his stage of mental development. If all such persons 
wate equally sensitive to logic, we might , wake up one morju'ngi 
and find that half the population had become the oKdient dis- 
' oiplea of Br. Manning, At a slightly diflerent stage of intel* 
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Itsctual development the arguruenta of Hradlangh might appear 
to bo equally convinciug, and nuolher largo part of the popula¬ 
tion would rush into the oppo.site (■.itrcitu) of ahsoluto iutidolity. 
The discovery of a slightly new uiocle ol putting some old argu¬ 
ment would throw the whole weight of opinion from one side to 
another at a moment’s notice j and wo shonid cliniige our roligioua 
and ]T<iIiticul creeds as rapidly at least iw* ladies change their fashituis. 
The gcHxl stolid adherence to opinions which provonts such smhhm 
osc-iliations is generally stigniatized as pnyudico, and is sometimes 
rectirdod as an uiiinixed evil. Yet, after all, it may bo d<nibted 
wuother it does not reallyjndicate a more rwisonablo state of niiud. 
A. man who chauges his crefd at a moment’s notice in obedienco 
to some clover logical artllicte may not be really men! logical (ban 
the man who adboros to his prejudice in spile of logic. The 
pwijudice which ballashs the ordinary mind is fr(‘([Lii'ntly what 
might more fairly be described as lalont logic. It is a dumb 
rocognitiou of the fact that the change of ojiinioii whicli is forced 
upon him by an apparently uniinswerabh'. aigiiment lenllv in^ohea 
a whole «n*ies of changes in his mauner of coiitfm])laling the world, 
of which ho cannot roiuler an arl.iculatr awount to himself, but 
wliieh may nevortlude'^s fairly infliunice his undershindijig. W'hon 
any sysUnn of doctrine has rejilly siinlr inlo a mans tniml and ; 
coloured all his habitual modes of tljought, lit! c.innot give it up ' 
bceaiise mion om> p.irtictilarpnrd it may iipi''‘ar to Ihi (huiionstrably i 
erroneous. The thoroughly good re:i^uner \vI.o can grasp all tho | 
relntioiiH of Ihe coniroversy would bts able to draw out into a didi- ^ 
iiite stiitemoiit a wludti senes of argnmeuls which a clover and \er- j 
aalile thiukor disregards bw'anseho cannot state, tlioiu dollnitcly, and j 
which the prejiidieetl man obeys, though ho is miahh* to produce j 
them. Tho man of prejudice will nndouhli'dly njipoar to be j 
inoro stupid Ihao his more ca^ly con^erlcd fri(!nd; but tlio 
quiility for w'bich ho is ridiculed may imply, not a d*‘iicicnt faculty 
fill’dialectics, but a greater sensibility to really logical eonsiJeiiv- 
lioii.s. The man who prides himself specially on his logic is gene- 
rjilly a man wlio has a power of ('.\dnding from hi.s mind ;i.ll 
ftrgumeutfl which cannot lie c.\prcssed in a neat sot of s) lh)gism3, 
ami thoreforo, very often, the argunieiihj which are of most iiujiort- 
enco to the ibrming a sound opinion. 

Wo arts apt, thoveforo, to looli with conL.Ideijiblc ^u cpleion upon 
people who ,‘*0 favourite \nriuo is thernth.f'i'umbigiions rpuilily known 
OH candour. The candid m;m i.s geni'riillv also the crolehely niJii. 
We, have unforlnnately no dilllcnUy in i e(v:ni/Aug the l\])e of 
thinker who is alw’ays open to argnuu-iii, upon all poiols. 'I'hero 
aro a nmiiber of ainiablo end exeelltmt ]ierHoiis who .seem to go 
about the w'orld pickitig up new erolchelM and defending them 
all w'ilh (‘fjnal ing'onuity. They erj! .so ingenious and fertile in 
demonstration that they are predeMtinofl to ho the natnml 
victims of every new im])o.stor. At an earlier period of 
history they would have become notorious for the iinentiou of new 
Loresitw, aiid would havo gone to t])e .‘t1;i!;e iviLh admirable hero¬ 
ism. As it is, they enjoy such a small imitation of mai'ivrdom as 
can bo raado out of tho ridicule of scnsihle people, and lake to 
thenisi'lvos infinite credit for not beiiig iTilhionced by a sense of 
humour. In one direction they Wonieteeiolalh r.s or vegotariana. 
Tliey prove by tho mo.st unimpt*:ieliahlo reasons that all the ilia 
which llesli is heir (o are Cfuiseil liy tho publicans and the butchei'S. 
They gather togethor mon likemindiMl with themselves, and present 
themaolvca to the uubelie.ving world upon ])la1 forma, with tho 
eenso that they are the salt of tho o.irtli, In political life 
they <liscovor that all tho jwils of democracy and socialism 
may bo fundamentally cured by alt('rlug the. system of 
voting, and that Ibo salvati<in of mankind depends upon the 
oneral adoption of their peculiar patent ballot-hox. Other persons 
elievc that social evils of all kinds will he eradicated aa soon as we 
have gonorally adopted their new system of tirainngo. Such 
people aro the' gw'at patrons of mediums. They Tt?aent the argu¬ 
ment founded Upon the general resemblance of their favourite 
charlatans to tlie other imuristors who in all ages luive practised 
upon the credulity of manJiind. That is merely an expre.s.sioii of 
unreasoning prejudice. If you can produce a good tangible proof 
that on some deli nit e occasion a table really jumped into tho air or 
rapped out a message from the other world, they hold that, till you 
have expo.sGd the pirticiilar trick, you are bound to bold your 
judgmoiit in suspense. One is rather disposed to envy people, 
whose opinions are in such a fluid stuto that they can all bo mnda- 
mentally changed by the iliscovory of u single argument, and whoso 
intellects ai*e never encumbered by any solid mas.s of immovable 
coTivicliou, It must be very pleasant to the imagina tion to fwl that 
nothing is finally setllod, and that sorao new turn of the kaleidoscope 
may present the univei'se in a totally now guise. It must give an 
inten^st to any course! of iiiquiiy when you can never be sure that 
it will not invert every recognized opinion, and enable you to 
bound from L’ltrnmontainsra to Atln ltuu and back again at any 
new tuTO of the wbeol, And yet, on tbe whole, wheu we have 
contemplated the pwformanecs of such inlollectiial ncvobat#i, wo 
cannot nut value more highly tlio greid old force of prejudice or 
Bln\ndity which enables so many of us to keep our feet ptonted on 
the soli^ earth, and allows u.s tobe porfoctly content if in Ibe coarse 
of our lives we have got one or two new opinions solidly wedged 
in amongst our old convictions. 

A good deal has been said latclv about the logic of Iseling. 
Scientific people are never tired of waraiug un that we ourfit 
not to allow our wishes to detonuino our roiison, and that 
' tbe ihet tl^ a particular theory is ploasaut is no reason 
fer hokUoi^ ^0 be true. We certaiul^ do not meam to dis- 
ffAto IbU lEofirlite IB ^ terms in which it is etalbd. We 


are all a great d(^ too much inalined to shut our eyes to any 
lino of argument which threatens to lead to uncomlWtablo con¬ 
clusions. Ibit tliere is a ceidain sphere witldn which this logic 
may bo legitimaloly applied; and though in ouo sense the opinions 
to which it load-s may bo called unreasoning prejudices, they are 
often prejudices of a very healthy kind. We iijav, for exam^o, 
know a man or a school of men tobe humbugs without lioing able 
to draw out our reasons into definite mood and lijL^tre. It is not that 
we have not nsaaons which may be amply suflicieut; but that they 
dimond upon a number of observations and pia'ftiuuptioua too fine 
lobe transhitod into language. When we have to do with human 
beings in pmcticjil life, we have to distrust flome and to put im¬ 
plicit coiihdcuco in others, though, if we were cross-examined in 
a court of jmsHco, wi3 should be entirely unable to give satisfactory 
groumls for oiu'coacliLsions, If, because we were SHnsible of this ♦ 
inability, we wero to refuse to take our instincts into account, wo 
should vi!ry soon get into intolemblo difficulties. Tho Johnsonian 
argumeut, “ Tho man’s a rogue, and there’s an eiul on’t,” is very 
offeMi an oxtivmujly sinqde one, though it does not couforin to any 
locogTiized logical formula. Tlio same mode of roosoniiig is ex¬ 
tremely useful in more speculative questions. .\ good many 
beliefs which go up and down in tho world may be summarily .wt 
aside, because wo liavo an instinctive perception that they arcj the 
beliefs of charlatans and diHK‘8, without much rink of .'leriouH error. 
Here and there, of course, such opinionamay be new truths which 
are slowly revi'aliiig ihemselves to mankirul. If we trust to our 
prejudices, we iiiiLst he content to lie iu some respects behind the 
most odvaiKvd thinkers-, but we shall avoid falling iut/o a 
many small errors which are destined simply to incre!v,Ji* the 
rubbish-heap of decayed tioiisciiso which is alwa'i accumulating. 
And at any rate it is us well that the oppo-riiig force uf dumb 
])rejudico .should be .strong enough to impose a severe test mjm'U 
new floctrinea in llie struggle for e.xislence, that thoLO alone 
may survive whieh have some intrinsic vitaUly, 


TUSCULUM. 

A (.:ITY whicli hiis twice been tlie rival of Tlome baa of It st'lf 
no me.an place in hihtory. But that tho history of the vr-uld 
sfiould run in such cycles th-.it Home could, ut two rl.ige? of luu- 
being, find a rival within sight of lliu Palatine--thui the city 
who.Hi borders Lid once been ou the Kuphralt-s urnl tho »Sulway 
sliould come ug.iin to strive on equal terms with enemies on the 
Alban hills—this Uatches u.s a more instructive, lesson still, llumo 
was tlie victim of her own greatuess. It w.a8 bec.m.so Home had 
lii-irt subdued, then incorporated, tho whole civili:'.ed world—be¬ 
cause all Iht! Medilerraiioun lands had been merged iu llome and 
aU their free inhabitants had become liomans—because, ns Heme 
was everywhere, tho Sfivereign of Rome was as much at homo ut 
York or at Antioch, at Byzantium or nt Aachen, as he was on the 
Palatine or tlic Capitol—it was directly because of all this that a 
day came when Komo was again a single Latin city w^ngiag war with 
othtti* Ijatiu cities,nay more, adey when sho sloonod to receive h.u- 
Bishop.-* at the bidding of the lords of the city wnoso earlier lords 
had fought to restore her Tarquhis. On the samo r.iuge of Jillls, 
within sight of Rome, lay two cities by whose side Romo wa.* 
youug. Both were kiudroa cities; one, so legend said, was Komc’.s 
own metropolis. Both were swept from the earth in local warfare 
with Romo. But a long time indeed passed Imtweeu tlnj c irlier 
and tho later deed of destruction. Cue perished before trustworthy 
history begins j the oUier perished as it were j’esterday, in the 
twelfth century of oiu* era. Rome, in her infimey, deemed the ruin 
of Alba needful for her own safety. Thou came a time in w-liich tlm 
like plea called for the ruin of Corinth and Carthage ami Jerusalem. 
Thea came again a ’time wheu her enemies were once more at 
her gates, and Tuscuhim perished as Alba had peri .died eighteen 
hundred years before. And moi'k too that Rome’s wrath wai, 
more abiding against the nesarer victims. A day came wheuBomau 
Dictators and l^peroia bade Corinth and Carthage aud Jonisalem 
arise from, their ruins. No such command went forth (o Alba or to 
Tuscuhinu Tusculum is still a feraukeu rum on itshill-top; Alba 
baa perished so utterly that scholars dispute about its site. 

The site of Tusculum does not stand out in the general view of 
Latium ns we might have expected either from the history of the 
city or from tho real height and strength of the place when wo 
reach it. The whole range of which it forms a part is ovor- 
shadowod by the mighbr p^ of the Latian Jupiter, the teniplo 
where Marcellus ti-iiuuphod,. aiad whose remains were swept away 
by the fanatical barbarism of the last Stewart. Bet besitfea thie, 
tho Tusculan height does not stand out in any special way from 
tho other heights on its own level. In the general view it forma 
part of Ihe Alban range, tend that is all. But a visit to the spot 
itself shows what Tusculum really was, and shows also why it 
Was that Tusculum on its height was outstripped by ite younger 
rival by the Tiber. The dificrence simply is that one was on the 
height aud that the o^r was 1^ the 1 a 1^; Tusoslani belongB to 
the oldest class of cities, to the days when defence' wm all in alL 
wlien tho main object was to find a spot stroDg by natuxe and 
moke it yet strougor by art. It was a stepi, and a great step, 
civilization when men came down from the heights aud occupied 
sites by tbe rivers, sites in which defence was no longer all in alL 
but where commerce and general oonvenienco, wete thought of 
also. The ehenge ftunt Tnesolun to Borne ie the ehange which 
Wma tottrin SstoMen DmiM# «is*Ida «a4 hely the 
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plain. Tuflculam on her mountain top might well bo the head 
of Latiium; but she could only be the head in the sense of dominion 
or pre-eminence. Perched on her own height; she could never 
incorporate the towns on the lower heights around her. They 
might be her enemies, her subjects, or her confederates; they could 
never become part of her own being. It was otherwise with tho 
lower heights by tho Tiber; there ^e process which in tho end in¬ 
corporated ^ the Mediterranean lauds could begin with the incor¬ 
poration of the Palatine and Oapitoline hills into one city with a‘ 
common Ooniitiuni. Tusculum might, in one state of Ihiuga, bo 
the head of a Latin confederacy; in another state of things it 
might be the seat of Counts powerful and dreaded by their neigh- 
bours. But it could never become tho head of Italy j still loss could 
it become the head of the Mediterranean world. 

Tho true historic position of Tusculum is thus, if tho phrase he 
not a bull, at least as much priohistoric as historic. To many 
minds the namo would rather call up associations belonging to an 
intermediate date. As a favourite dwelling-place of Cicero, ns 
having given its name to an important poition of his works, 
Tusculum BUggp'=»ts.tho thoughts of times widely didoront from 
those of either ii d earlier or its later rivalry with Jhane. But this 
is what we may call on accidental interest. To have formed purt 
of tho Roman state is common to Tus(3iilum with half Purupo j to 
have been a favourite retiring-placo of the great imm of Rome is 
common to Tusculum with crowds of other spots in Italv. The 
distinctive histury of Iho place lie.s in tho e irlier and the later 
times, and in the reniarkable cycle by which the incdinoval position 
of the place rupoaled its prmhisloric position. On a visit to tho 
spot it«olf,^e see tho traces of all periods, though tho traces of tho 
last of all are conspicuous only by their absence. There is tho 
Tusculum of the Latin Dictators and the Tusculum of the Roman 
Consular. For tho Tusculum of iho Counts, the Tusculum which 
fought for Ciesar when Cicsar was Rome’s cucuiy, we look in vain. 
Tho remains of tho Latin and of the Roman city are there in 
abundani o. ()f the medieoval city there is not a vestige. But the 
very absence of such vestiges is of itself tho most speakiru; of till! 
witnosses to the mediaival history of the city. In the first day.'^ of 
Henry tho Sixth Rome avenged on Tusculum the overthrow which 
tho Roman arms had auifered at Tusculan bauds in the da^ s of his 
father. And tho vengeance of Rome was thorough. There wtta 
no motive to root up tho scanty traces of days gone by, of the 
citadel of Mamilius or of tho viUa of Cicero. But the I'usculum 
which Rome dreaded was ut terly swept away. Of houst^, church, 
or castle, such as they must have stood in the twelftli century, not 
a sij^n is left. Mediteval Tusculum has vanished; in after days 
the iiisignifleant F'rascati lower down the hill arose as a poor sub¬ 
stitute lor the threatening rival of Romo, 

The ascent to Tusculum reall;^ begins a long way off, on the 
road from Romo to Frascati; but it is at Frascati that the special 
climb to the ancient site begins. Frascati itself, in a lioman ruin 
which is pointed out as the tomb of Lucnllus, gives a slight in- 
Btalment of what is coming. As all roads lead to Rome, so many 
paths, from Frascati at leak, lead to Rome’s rival. A guide there- 
mre is hardly needful, unless there are any in the company who 
shrink from the use of their own feet. Yet the guide’s presence will 
throw some litMo light on an aspect of human nature which is 
always curious. The guide can hardly be persuaded that you do 
not wont to stop and see some Villa Borghese or Buonaparte, or 
something of tho kind—among the mushroom “ princes ” of Romo 
one is not always sure of one’s particular tyrant’s or Pope’s nephew 
—he is a little surprised that you do want to stop and see the first 
monument of the old city to which you come, the amphitheatre,which 
he presently proclaims to he the School of Oicoro. Yet the guide 
has his use *, if asked, he does know the ancient remains, and he 
can show where some of them are which tho traveller will have 
some difficulty in findii^, if he has no better help than the utterly 
confused account- in Murray’s Handbook. The guide, in short, 
^adapts himself to those whom he guides; ho himself knows better 
tW most of them; hot, ae most of them think more of a modem 
' house and garden than of the remains of the ancient city, he 
assumes tibat the villa and not the amphitheatre is the point at 
which the traveller will wida to stop. He himself, perhaps dis¬ 
creetly for himself and his beasts, tarries at the nighest level of 
the Roman remains, and leaves the traveller to climb the height of 
the oldest Tusculum for himself. For tho existing ruins naturally 
M into three p^, which the traveller must necessarily reach in 
an order which is the reverse of ehrunolomcai. First in date, last 
to U reached, is the hmhest point of the ni^ the arx or acropolis, 
the oMnal piimmval fortress from which ^seulum and its Dic- 
tatora moked around on a crowd of other heights crowned by cities 
confederate or liostile, while the Rome of thoeo days, when there 
WHS os vet no cupola on the Vatican, no lofty front on the Oaolisn, 
no soaring campuiile on the^^ualine, faintly showed its rival towers 
in the distance. The Jupiter on the may have 

dimly slmwa itself, as a distent ana lowlier rival to the prouder 
Jupiter of the Alban Mount. We look over the lowlands of Latium 
to ue esA that brought the civilization of tho ancienjt worid; we 
• th^fiir perfai^ of Mamilius sad hk vest of purple, 

Wovenin the land of saiudse 
t By Byiia’s dark-browed daughteis, 

W by the 8 s3s of Qsrttiagf braught 
Far o^er the southem waters; 

but we too, that the of that see were open to the 
^ the TSW b i^wey in wbidi they wepe imt <^n to the citv (m th« 
height; weiemember that Toaculum could ittver have gnmwwlkli 
OvrthageohheiofmeleniB^orh«vexedbned **it£A of sua^ 


rieo” among her provinces beyond the sea. Yet wo can believe 
that, in the eye of the men of earlier times, the arx of Tusculum on 
its mountain height may have seemed to have a right to look down 
with scorn on the fortresses on the Palatine and the Oapitoliue, 
mere molohilla by tho side of tho river. The height was a citadel 
formed by nature, so steep and rocky that the greater part of its 
circuit needed no artificial dofencGB: its very gateway was already 
made; tho men who first fortified tno heiglit had merely to hang 
their gate—the wjcket may still be seen—betweou two mwsHoa of 
rock which stood ready to receive it. On omj sido only, and that 
ominously tho Roincward sido, the hill is le.ss stoop and rugged, 
and there alone veatigea can be traced of a well of massive sipiare 
stoinm, like tho earliest walla of Rome, and of a gate and approach 
made by the hand of mnn. The height of TuHculiim was a point 
exactly fitted for tho settleriioiitof a primitive pet'plo in prwhistxmc 
times; it was no Ir-ss lilted in afli^r times to uecoint^ the vulljire’s 
nest of a robber noble. But, small as are thcj traces of the wall of 
the Tufl^Hilan Dicbitora, souio traces there still are, while of tho 
works of tho Tusculan Oounlrt not a sbme is left. 

Within tlj(! an- llii! fimudationa of several buildings can be traced, 
and the sides of the hill are honeycombed witli grottos, chambers, 
whatever one ohoostjs lo cull them, in a w.uy which reminds ono of 
Noitingliam Castle. But Iho best preserved Roman remains, and 
wh.at is, after all, the tno.8t remark.ihle remnant of tlie ante-Roimm 
city, are found on the lower level. Thoni are tho llieatro, the 
rerservoir, the odd little hi.'t of semicircular stop.s which some call a 
“ children’.-? theatre,"’ and others, more reasonably, a locturo-rooiu; 
there i.-? the open apfice that was the forum, and a muss of 
sculpture and ai'ohitectunil details built up into n modern but for- 
Biiken hou.so. All these uro piuiu enough to bo 6<‘en', but tho 
traveller might possibly miss what w far more precious thUn any 
of th<jra. To tho loft of tlui theatre, as we go upwards, a tittle 
way dowui the steep and rugged pntli up wh'u’h Macaulay leads the 
darVgrey charger of Mamilius, is a grand fnigment of tho town- 
wall, and, better than all, there is sn nndoubk'd monumt'nt of 
prxvuitivo times in a rluunber roofi'd, like the Tiillianum at Rome, 
nut with th(! real, but with the .app."irent, art'h. ll is ono of those 
examples of that striving after tho iu*ch, liofore its full construction 
w'B8 readied, of which there are so many examples in ejirly 
works in Italy, (li^-ece, and els“^vbero. And ln!ro, aa in many other 
ciiaes, tho form which tho apparent arch takes is not round but 
pointed—the guide point.s to it as “ areo IJotico.” It would not 
DO beyond tho bounds of pos.sibility that some may heliove that it 
is the work of Alaric or Totilas. It provas, liko so many other 
examples, that the more form of tho pointed arch is at least as 
old as tho round. But it ivas not till a good doal more tlun a 
millennium after llio days of Tusculum that tho Saracen first 
learned t«) use it as the miiin eonslractivc feature of build¬ 
ings, and it was not till somo centuries later again that the architects 
of North-Western Fnrope prodded it with an appropriate form of 
moulding and onmmont. VVe come up again to tho level of the 
theatre, wo pass along tho ancient pavoinont, wo mark the wheel- 
tracks which may havu been made by the whoclfl of Cicero, we 
pass the mins of what call.s itself his villa, we come again to the 
amphitheatre, and our visit to Tusculum is done. Wo have seen 
the niomorials of the Dictators, and wo need not look for the 
memorials of the Counts. ■ Wo see that raediffival Romo had at 
least not forgotten tho art of Mummius, that she could still sweep- 
with tho besom of destruction, when vengeance or policy callea 
for tho utter rooting-up of a rival. 


DIVIDED ALLEGIANCE. 

T he ball pet going by Mr. Gkdatone continues to roll 
merrily. One after another his champions and assailants in 
the Roman Catholic body aro coming forward to speak Gieir mind 
with a zeal and directness which probably exccseds his most 
sanguine expectotiona Large, however, as is the rolurue of 
correspondence which has inundated tho cxilumns of the TYmss, 
even since we last called alUmtion to the subject a week ago, the 
controverty is still centred round otie or two crucial points, and 
every letter supplies a ireslx proof alike of tho general loyalty of the 
Catholic body, and of the o]^n or latent inconsistenoioa by w'hicb 
the Ultramontane section ot it manage to loniutain inviolate their 
prexfossion of oonciin-ent allegiknce. To adopt The O’Doiioghae’e 

S hrase, which is peculiarly applicable to his own lucubrations in 
[onday’s TVmes, amazement is the prevailing condition of mind ai 
the expenditure of so much rhetoric ” in order to prove the entire com¬ 
patibility, not only in the concrete, which wo readily admit, but in the 
abstract, of a hearty acceptance of the Vatican Decrees with an entire 
** loyalty to the Crown and Constitution.” The substance of his letter^ 
which occupies nearly a column, may he summed up in one sentence. 
He is very angry with Mr. Clodstone; he is well assured of the 
civil loyalty and allegiance of his co-religionists, which, was ro- 
mukably exemplified in Archbishop Manning’s presiding, ** even 
a Sunday,” over ** a monster meeting of Protestant womnien 
according to fhe reports a laiw prop^on of them were Irish 
Ctatiiolics—ih Hyde Park; he “glories in proclaiming his entire 


__niueteentiir^ntttzy . . , 

Omoye, who ^^eoar beyond their wits ”; and InitiiMo 
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OladBtone’e Irish University Bill. Wo respeel The O'Donoghue’a 
evident sincerity, and fully recognize his loyally. But the course 
pursued by him, in coiuiuou with nearly all the Irish Ivonuiu Catholic 
memhers on the occasion just roferrod to, and for which Mr. Dease 
takes oepoc.ial credit in the Times of Tiio.'-day, wa.s quite corrocilv 
doscribod the other day in the reported coiivci'siitiou of Ur. l)df- 
lingcr with a Correspondent of the JtVw rork Ueralil. Tho 
l)ruposcd measiiro, whatever might Ijo its merits or demerits in 
other resmecte, was, even in il.8 amended form, a large conces.sion to 
Homan Uaiholic ckiins, hut it did uot concede o\iir> thing, and ac¬ 
cordingly the Irish memhers were directed ly their Bishoj», “ who 
hod received orders from Home to use all means in their ]>ower to 
oppose it,” to throw out tho Bill. And the same policy would 
ot course he repeated in any similar case. A very dilferent 
state of things certainly from that evi.sting some thirty or forty 
years ago, when, as we are reminded in Mr. < Ire videos .lonrnai, 
tho Irish Catholic Bishops were virtually nominated by the llrilidi 
Covemnient, who, wlicne\er a vacancy nccnnvd, vogaliirly applied, 
through an otiicious diplomatic agent, to tho Holy See, which 
almost invariably acceded to their suggehlion. 

Between tho fervid rodomontade of TljeOTlonoglmeand the calm 
and moflflured gravity of the letter which immeilialely followed his 
in the Times tlnsro is a very long interval, J\lr. Ue Idsle writes 
with tho culture, the courtesy, and the sober self-restniint of au 
educated I'lngli'^h gentleman, and he can har<Uy, even by IMgr. 
Oapol or the Tablet^ Ixi hustled out of Cfim-L ns n di.salfectod or 
“apostate'’member of his Church. On the contrary, ho has been 
known for yoare us one of the most nmnifirent henef.iclois (d tlie 
roligiou in whose service his pen has also hemi constantly mn- 
ployed, having himself founded an uhhey on his e,states and hiiilt 
several Homan Catholic churches. Nevertheless he “has no hc.si- 
tation” in expressing hw satisfaction at tlie appearance of IMr. 
Oladstone’s pamphlet, and insi.sting on the necessity of pro\ing 
that tho conditimis on which Catholic Emaiicipaliuii was granted 
have not hcon wealomod or annulled. ;\iid lu^ not only joins 
emphatically iu Sir George Bowyer’s ])rotest uL'-iinsI ^Igr. 
OapeVs assertion of tho supremacy of the, ecclesluslical over 
tho civil power, hut pronounces a S(^verf! c<insuro on “the 
fatal exaggerations of men who on nil occasions are ready 
to riLsh to tho front ranks of the Catlmlic body, as if tliey 
and they alone were the accreilited cha.upi ns of the Catholic- 
cause.” This reminds us of tlie “Bay (^aiholie's'’ cliallcngo to 
the “Catholic Union” to produce its warrant for pom}i(':jdy 
announcing what “tho Catholics of (ire-at Britain” believe and 
think,which i.s indeed rather too much like the faiuoius proclama¬ 
tion of the threo tailors of Tooloy »Strf'et. Mr. 1 )e I jisle purticidarly 
instances and roprobate.s a statement of Mgr. rattenson's i]i tho 
Contemporary Itcneiv, “ that tho authority of the Pojm\s is alxsoluto 
and unlimited over all persons, uhether .sovoreign.s or .subjects.” 
Such protemsions, ho thinks, “will evidenth ho ondunsl U(» longer,” 
but novorthehus he decLims his hearty acts‘planco of tlu! necree.s of 
tho Vatican Council, and thereby does certainly lay him.self ojien 
to an obvious retort. Wo do not hero refer exclu.snely or eliietly 
to Mr. Archer Shoe’s very pe.rtiiumt comuK'nt, thnl the Valic.aii 
Decrees aro md. oven in form tho dpci*eea of a Council at all, hut 
.simply a declaration of the Pope himself, Issiuul “with tho 
approval of the Council,” wherejus the Decrees of Trejii, n.s of all 
tno ancient (Hcuraomcal Synods, run in the name of the Council 
itself, uot of tho Po^w. Tliia is perfectly true, and Ur. Jolmsnu’s 
verbopo reply, fur Iroiu meeting tho real point of llio ohje.c,- 
tiou, distinctly confirms it; indeed Cardinal Autonelli, Avlum 
officially announcing the publication of tho iiifullihilist dogma, styled 
it, not a conciliar decree, hut “an Apastolic(i'.c. IhipallCenstitution.” 
But it is still more to our purpose to oliservo 1 hat Mgr. Patterhon'a 
assertion, which Mr. Ue so strongly coudmims, i.s an almost 

verbal reproduction, in a somewhat modified form, of tho claim 
nasorted in the lamous Bull Unnm iSnnetam^ which all Ultramon- 
tanes justly roganl as infallilde. Bonifaco VIII. there “(le(iiie.s 
and pronounces ” that “ it is absolutely necessary for salvation for 
every human creatnro to ho subject to the Homan Pontifl.” And 
tho context, as well as tho circumstances under 'which tho Bull was 
issued, during the Pope's quarrel with I’hilip Iho Fair, ahimdantly 
proves that tern jwral sub I eel iou was inclusively, or rather prinmril^V, 
intended and understood. Philip accordingly lost no time in 
replying, in langmige more forcible than courtly, “ Lot thy supreme 
foUy know that in temporals wo iinj subject to no man”(-i?'iff< 
maxima tuafatnitas in trmiwralibus nos alicui non suhesse). Wo 
do not clearlv st**) how Mr. Do Lisle can reconcile his hearty acciqd- 
anco of the Vatican Uecroos with his rejection of this e.r cathedra 
Papal definition, or how he can look t<)r an nuthoriUitive explana¬ 
tion, which shall he satisfivetory to himself and to the outside 
public, from “ our Apostolic Bishops,” who notoriously act under 
the control of Archbisho]) Manning. 

Lord Acton's letter in the Times of Tuesday last has a 
twofold importance, though it nct>d not detain us long. In the 
first place, when ho declares that the communion of his Church is 
“ dearer to him than life,” and that it “ stands on the sure ground 
of an institution and a abidance that are divine,” he sufficiently 
dispoAM of the coarse and vulgar vituperation of those who denounce 
him as the member of “ an apostate triumvirate.” In the next 
place he has now met the challenge addressed to him by Mgr. 
Oa]^ and .other (UMailants by producing tho evidence ifor his 
** atrodons charges ” with a fulness and precision for which perhaps 
they were hardly prepared. In one minor point indeed, which has 
no direct bearing on his argument, wo notice what looks Uke a slip 
’ of the pen. Surely Jamep JLb Queoui Anne of Denmark, was not 


a Catholic. And it would perhaps have been as well to add to his 
statement about Iluss, that, os Talacky himself pointa out in bis 
History of Bohoima, the sof0-<!onduc.t for his journey was not intended 
to guarantee him against the sentence of tho Council. It is hardly 
necessary, after Lord Acton has thus onrapletoly “verified his 
charges,'’ to discii.ss Lord Annidell of Wardour’s strange assertion 
“ that during tho Irmt two centuries no Pope 1 ms trenched upon the 
political ground,” which wns implicitly refuted by our oxinicts 
last wvcjk from tho Diihlin Iteview. Nor is the distinction 
of much Consequence, even if it could he established, 
for the Syllabus declaras th,at no Pope has ever exceeded his 
legitimate rigbt.s, and liOrd Arnndell will hardly deny tliat 
many of the juediinval Popes have trenched voiy^ considerably uptm 
the polit ical ground. We are glad, however, to observe that ho dls- 
ngrecs with (’anon Oakley and tho Syllabus in affirming the 
abstract priiieiplo, as well jvs the present e.xpedieiicy, of liberty of 
couscieiieo; wliile he also repudiate.^ Mgr. Capel's views, who 
i.s, by the wav, summarily put aside by another of nis cn-rcligionists, 
Mr. ( 3 'I)onne'll, as neither a canonist nor a theologian. We may 
add that Bishop IJUalhorim’s angry ami intemperate Pastoral con¬ 
tributes u(» fresh matter to the controversy, beyond tho vigorous 
assertion of his o.xtremo displciusure both with Mr. Gladstone and 
■with thfjHO luoinher.s »)f his own communion "wdio do not, ns one 
of them ha.s happily plinmed it, “ share his quan*el with tho liicts 
of history arid tlin laws of thought.” 

Mcmiwliilc tljH practical apulicalion of divided allegiance hn.s 
been illustrateil during the last few days in an iinexjioctcd 
manner, and in a sphere to wliich Mgr. Oapel went out tif 
his way to call attention iu his not very felicitous letter to the 
Times. Tho ohligrjlions of tho F'ourth Commandment, ho re¬ 
minded us, must ho limited by the duty to obey God rather than 
a piirent, ami a correspoudeiico puhlislieil in the same paper last 
Tuesday allords ralher slartling evidence of the sense in Avhicli 
Archbishop Maiinijig understands that liinitniiou. The nfliiir is 
altogotluM- so very significant in more ways than one, and luus so 
obvious a coniii'vion \vith the .subject under re\iew, that we 
may he excused f(^r putting on record its main incidents here. 
It nppe.ars that .Mr. Jirowne, an umlergraduale .at New (’olh'go 
vvho luwl talcen honours in Modcratiot\,^, and was reading tor a 
cLas.s in tho final schotds, ha.s lately become a Roman Catholic, 
lli.s father vorv nutiirally w'i.sht'd him to remain at Oxford, which 
ho could ilo wllhoiit any intorrorence with his religion, till he had 
cniupletod hi.s Univei^ity course, hut on writing to him to that 
olfc.ct, received the following reidy :— 

Since 1 haw you I have liccn to London to .scu tlic Arclil)i«hop of We.st- 
iiiia.stLT, and to Icfim fioin lam the mind of tho Church aa relating to my 
future comse. When I had laid the wJiole matter before him, 1 a.ssiire you 
I was mueh .surprisetl l<i hear that tho Holy See hns cxpre'^dlv tsnideiiini'd 
the Engli.sh Universities as dangerous to faith and morals. ’I'his being the 
case, the Arelihi.'.hop could only give me one reply to uiy qno.stion—.an uii- 
conilitionul negative ; and, as I have auhmitted my judgment to that of tlie 
(.'Imrch, the. onl> four,sc for me is acipiieaceiice in hia decision. 

Wlioreiipou Mr. Browne senior wrote a courteous letter to tho 
ArchbiHhop to inquiro if his son had rightly understood him, and 
expressing his surprise that such ar. objection should be raised by 
“ a Clmrch professing to encourage learning.” To this inquiry the 
Archhishop’.s socretarv replied:— 

I am desired by the Archbi.shop to aeknowlcdge vour letter of the 2 f)tli 
inst., am! to forward to you a copy of the Pastoral better of tho iJi.shop.s, 
where vou will find, on j). lo, the directions of tho Holy See on the subject 
of the Engliyh Uiiivcrdtios. 

The passage quoted in the Pa.storal, to which we called atten¬ 
tion at the time *, contains no “ directions of the Holy See,” hut 
simply a “ declurutiou ” adverse to tho English Universities, first 
i.ssuc(i in tho year of Ur. Manning’s elevation to tho see 
of WesliniiwU'r,’ and a few dap before the death of Cardinal 
Wiseman, who—thongh not himself, like his successor, an 
O.xford man-had never supported this arbitrary policy oi ob¬ 
scurantism. It was notorious at the time that the declaration had 
been obtaiiiod by iho strenuous efi'orts of Dr. Manning, in opi^i- 
tion to tho known opinions of many of the Homan Catholic Bisnops 
and clergy, and the avowed desire of a largo body of tlie laity, who 
bad formally deprecated it, and bad come forward to offer their 
moral and material sunjxiri to Dr. Newman's scheme of opening a 
Hall at Oxford. Mr. raley, himself a zealous convert, lost no time 
in denouncing the grievous “mistMse" of tho declaration published 
in last year’s riwtoral, and testifying, on the strength of forty years 
residence at Cambridge, that “not only is the utmost respect and 
consideration shown ny all for tho convictions of Catholics, but 
the momlity of students is now more carefully watched and pro¬ 
tected than’perhaps it can be anywhere away from home.” When 
the hint rumours were heard of the Bishops forbidding students to 
i-esort to Uxford and Oarabridge, a well-known Aboot, now re¬ 
moved from the scene, observe, “ Then they won’t be obeyed.” 
An<l in fact, ever since the abolition of tests, there have always 
been, os there are now, several Homan Catholic undomndaates at 
Oxford, and a good many cases have also occurred like Mr. Browne’s 
of conversions taking place during the University career without 
any interruption of the curriculum. It has been reserved for Dr. 
Maiming not only to force the hand of Home against the known 
opinions and wishes of a large (probably much the largest) part of 
hia co-rcligionists, but to press a declaration into a (tommand, which 
Rome has had the chamcteristic discretion to vrithhold; and he 
has done this in the obviously exertional case of a convert alroadv 
more than half way through his (^Ibrd course, whose career and 

* Heei^f Soi>t«mb« so, 1873. 
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prosperity for life may he blighted hv this high-handed wt of 
whilrary interfereuce with parental autliority. That the “ faith ” 
of a neophyte, in all the ireah forv'our of conversion, would ho 
endangered hy a year's longer residence at Oxhutl will hardly 
he seriously maintained; anil Dr. Jfanning at least hnows (uiito 
enough of the ways of Oxford and the ways of the world to 
he well aware that morals” are to the full as sjifo in an 
Oxford College as in London. Diit no means are to he sparotl to 
heat up recruits for Mgr. Capel’s rising little academy at Kensington, 
which can hardly ho expected to compeh^ successfully ))y its own 
unaided luerita, however dislinguished, with the older Kijgli.sh 
Universities. It remains to he seen whellier JIonian Catholic 
•parents will he as suhraissive as Mr. Browno junior in aeaii»ting 
the Archbishop’s ^^unconditional negative.” 

It is at all events amiusing, after reading the correspond- 
<ence columns of the Tmvs for the last three wershsi, to turn 
to a JR^ypbf to Mr. Gladstone just puhlislied by tt Moult of St. 
Augustine's, llamsgato. The Monlt, wlio ivnlris with Die sliallow 
sclf-sujlicienCy, and in the slangy dialect, of a sharp and huniptious 
schoolboy, diws .succeed in detecting a few mistalvcs df detail in Mr. 
Gladstone’s reading of the Syllithus, especially as to the sacra- 
niont of marriage. But what Is tube l.lioiiglitof tlicliistoricul know¬ 
ledge of a writer who asserts that the Acts of Hk* Council of 
GonaUiuce prove nothing a.s to the right of an (J'icunieuiciil Council 
to sit in judgment on a Pope, which right it formally detiued and 
euminarily exercised hy deposing .John XXIll.; or of his nequaint- 
ance ^itli modern theology, when ho ‘‘ simply deuios ’’ that tlime is 
.any difforence of opinion among “prcsimt (.Wholic divines’’as to 
the irieaniug of the term c.i' mtJmlrd f y till more Hsloni.'^hing, how- 
<^ver, in the face of recent revelations, is his boiiuciug asseveration 
that no single Catholic dreams of not accepting the ^’atican 
Ducives “ as oracles of the Holy Ghost/’ We are tempted to 
reply, in his own words, Now, in the name of over^ thing absurd, 
what does all this mean ? ” Nor are wo much euligbleucd by two 
explanatory letici-s which appeared in the Times vesterdny. l^Igr. 
OajM-l, ^^hl) is evidently alarmed at the .storm lu* has raised about 
his head, writes to say that ‘‘ the personal infallibility of tiie Pope. ’’ 
was no phrase of his, but was cilt'd iu inverted commas from l.ord 
Gaiiu)> s's letter. Of co\irse it 'was, hut it wsw cited for the purpose 
of aaying that, “ if Lord Caiuoys seriously and olxstiuatclv refuses 
lo accept ‘ the doctrine of the personal infallibility of thev Pope,’ 
then does he make shipwreclt of the faith, and ipsn facto 
fleparato himself from communion with the Church ami See of 
St. Peter.” If this does hot mean that “ the doctriiio of the per¬ 
sonal infallibility” is an issseniial condition of orthodoxy and 
Church memhersnip, wo must coufe^ss our inability to nltncii any 
moaning at all to the words. Dr. Johnson i.s not nnicli happier in 
his attempt to answer Mr. 8hee; to his other critic ho does not 
even profe.s.s to oilier a reply. The fuudainenl^il dillenuico hetwcitui 
the form of the “Papal C'onstitiiliout'” of tho Vatican CJouncil 
and the conciliar dee.n'c.s of Trent remains just where it wiw 
before, and the change was deliberately made against tlu^ ])rotest of 
many of the llishops. As to his four conditiems of an (I'>iumu)ieal 
Council, the first and last depend solely for their valitlily on the 
Vatican Decrees, and cannot therefore tie alleged in evident' of the 
validity of tho.se decrees, and not oiio of the four will bear the test 
of history. Kvery fresh attempt to Ixilater up tho.si* unfortunate 
dogmas seems only to reveal more clearly tho hopelesi)nc.s.s of the 
task 


PLAIN COOKS* MTSTliESSES. 

HEN a young professional man marries, ho often fondly 
imagines ho is acting wisely in choosing liis wife iroiii a 
family poorer than his own. He fancies that a young lady brought 
up with few luxiu-ies will bo simple in her ideas, lie ’c;ilciilate8 
that, having never had money to spend, she will ho moderate in Iier 
expenditure; that, being a poor man’s daughter, she is tho hotter 
fitted for the part of a poor man’s wife; and that, having lived in 
a household supported on, say, 400/. a year, she will ho easily able 
to make ends meet where there is 500/. He could hardly inako a 

r ^te^ mistake. There are brilliant exceptions, no doubt. But 
girl who has never had money to spend, and who has never 
aeen money spent, hse no idea of how to spend it when she has it. 
She thinks too/, a year a fortuim. Her notions of what may be 
done with it are perfectly unlimited. Broughams, little dinners, 
im occasional box at Covent Garden, Mudio’s, a maid, lots of 
new dresses, gloves that need never he cleaned or mended, all these 
and other visions float through her mind. She is of course very 
soon awakened to realities, and is at first amazed at tho rapidity 
twitik wjiich her housekeeping allowance melts away. Tho region 
of extras is never reachea, and it is well if she does not soon get 
into debt with her weekly hills, or forestall her income to pay 
for something she ku ordered without having counted the cost. 
A man with a small income consults his future comfort to much 
better purpose hy choosing a wife where there is money, oven if 
bo is not to have any share of it with her. If she has seen her father 
mve hundreds of pounds for a picture or a horse, she at least Iniows 
bow much such things cost; and if, as in most fainilie.<) bf the 
bind, tbe young ladies bnvo a regular allowance, she is able to 
tell how will he required for dress, and how impossible it 
*will be to have any of the things which aq inexperienced wife wiU 
yri£k for and perhaps expect. She has also the advohtt^ of 
lAowing how little married happiness really depends upon such 
things^ and how amall is the gratification fo he obtained 


possessing them. And she probably knows that extravagance is 
just as fatal to 50,000/. a year as to 500/., and that to keep 
out of debt requires management, whatever tho amount of 
tho annual income. Accustomed to many servants, she Iniows 
what care will lie needed to get the work of even a small house 
done hy two; and so she helps them tis much ns possible, will take 
a share in the dusting, especially of ornaments, will not h^itato 
to go to the hall door when they are busy. On Sunday afternoons 
she will receive tile milk in the orthodox manner through tho 
area mils, rather than keep tho cook from perlbnning hor devo¬ 
tions or taking a walJc Avith her sweetheart. Even if she is not a 
good hoiisekcepor, Imr servantvS have feonu^ consideration for her in 
return, and porliajis even occasionally endeavour to bo saving nnd 
carelul in their own departments. But sacli luistrcssos are rare, 
and tho man who has one of them for his wife is fortun.ito. Too 
often the young and inexp<irienced Avoman Ix'gins married life with 
the idea that having servants and n house of her own means sim¬ 
ply doing just Avlifit eho lilce.s. 8he probtihly commences Avith n pro¬ 
tracted fit of tlirec-volumo novels, tho first fruits of lier 
cninnoipatioii from her inolhor and schoolmistress. She roads tliurn 
reclining on lu r .sofa, and olton linrU her healtli by altcrnatolj'' 
spending all the d.ay in a clo.^ie atmosphere and taking long Av.alks 
on damp afternoons to look in at .^hop Avindows—another pleasure 
hitherto forhid<lcn. She is addicted to wearing tight stays and higli- 
liet‘,le<l hoots, and oats chocolate hiitAV'Cen her meals. vShe rises so 
lato that hrciilifast is alAA:iy.s a scrumhle; and ns she has ntit re- 
nieiiibered to order it the night before, her liusbandis often obliged 
lo be oir hefoio the e^-gs or the bam have been prociiwd. If lie is 
at all deinonslralive, the cliancc.s anj that hn goes to his day’s 
AA'ork IcaAing the wife of hi.s bosom iu tears; and there are men 
so weak that a scene iu the moruiiig, and a hod breakfast, will 
unhinge them for the day. Bet such feclinga Iwcoino blunted 
before long, nnd the hush.uid who does not die of having to Avork 
almost fasting survives to make his AVifo wonder how slio could 
Kive married him. 

After hreulvlast and the departure of her hu.sband, sho de¬ 
scends lo tho kitchen. Her temper is already rulllod. Her 
dress, oAviiig to »lhe hurry of lier toilet, H unbecoming, 
often untidy; and, ilisordeivd huvsolf, slio proceeiU to order 
dinner. Her own comlition is admirably reflected in that 
of tho kitcho^i iiud the cook. Tlaving made no plan befurohuiid, 
nnd having no idea of how host to iiso the things already in llio 
house, she leuvt s it to the cook to soggiest Avhat Avill give her tho 
least trouble, and is not sorry Avlieii her own part of tlio hiisiiie^s 
is over. 'J’he air of the kitchen is not so SAvis't as to inalre it 
pleasiint lo stay there long; and .she dep.irts Avith relief when tho 
mv.'iriiiblo luulton and rice pudding Jiaa hcciu proposed by tho cook 
anil inlopted by the iuistres.s. No tliought of gniing out to »co 
wlial may ho had in tho market, no ide.i of choo.sing Acgetnbles or 
meat, ever crosses her mind. 8heis quite content that tlie green¬ 
grocer and the batcher should serAo her at their own will, and 
nlloAA’s her cook, avIio hv this liino should ho busy Avith tho 
servants’ ilinner, to go out for Avhit is required, while sho herself 
retires to her room. Her education lui.s only taught her the 
necea.sity of following tho fashion, .and she j[U‘ohably puts ofl’ 
her noAol-reading Avhile she oecupica her tune with Irving 
lo imitate in cheap materials a dress she luis seen on some 
one else, though ita beauty may have consisted in the cun¬ 
ning culling out of an experienced hand, or in the nppropriato 
adjustment of costly lace. Meanwhile hor servants get through 
their work ns they please, their slovenly h.ands learning no ne.at- 
ness from hor example, nnd their experience teaching them 
only how to do ns little as possible for their Avuges. Her view of 
housekeeping consists chieliy in locking everything up, and iu giv¬ 
ing out wilbout any accurate kuoAvlt'dgo of hoAV mucli or Iiovv 
littlo is really reqiiin'd. Tho cook i.s trusted with money 
to pay tho tra(1e.smeij, and if she pockets tho money and 
leaves the hi!J.s to bo paid Avhoa she has gone to another 
place, 110 one is more surprised than her miblresfl. Such 
things hapiien even in wn'li-vvgulateil lionsehuld.s, and tlicy 
are common occurrences Avliero the uiistre.s 3 knows nothing 
of tlie value of re.idy money, the hlamo .seldom falling 
whero it .slionld. Servinibs are taught di.shoKesty hy neglect, and 
are often as much doniornlized by too little trust lus by loo juiieh. 
Unthrift and waste a>e the prociirsor,s of peculation, aild tlie mis¬ 
tress who locks everything up, and then leaves her keys lying 
about, can hardly be brought lo see that it would bo much butter 
to leave all her cupboards open and depend for security on her 
knowledge of what is iu them. Such hou.sokeepcr3 pover have 
a hammer where it may he found to knock in a nail; they never 
put by a piwo of string; lliey never keeji a little store of vvrappiug- 

n er for parcels. Tliere are no neat covers provided for the 
litui'e at nig]»t, nor clean dusters and brushes for private use. 
Tbe handles come oil' the doors and remain loose for weeks, and 
the door-keys are nlwaj s lost, or are fitted into the wrong locks. 
The cat has easy ingress to the meat-safe through a hole in the 
c.'iuvaa; the mice and the bluebottles revel in tho larder. There 
is only ono corkscrew for tho use of the family above .stairs and 
down, and it is always missing when it is wanted on eithei* story. 
There is running to and fro if a friend drops in for luncheon, and the 
visitor is always kept waitirw s quarter of an hour ^fore the lady 
of the bouse comes down. The kettle is never boiling for after¬ 
noon tea. and the bread and butter is always 'cut with a knife re¬ 
dolent or oiuon. The clock on tlm mantelpiece has always run 
down, or strikes balf^t eleven when tbe bands ]K)int at four. 
Bradshaw is never to he found, and ii' found it would be us^eesi 
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0.8 no one can inlorpnd its mysteries. The anioU of enohin^r per¬ 
vades the house to ita topmost chanibn-s, iiud iippotito ia iore- 
fitalled hv the odour of roast mutton or fried heiriny-M, The lioloa 
in the talilo-clolh or t}io chair-cover.s are never darned. The dish- 
covora are always hmlien. The rnuftird is dry in the iniist.ml-pot, 
and the coflee is full id prourids. The housctimid’s dmier lies on 
the drawinf!;-rooin hi-artli-ni'?, and tlm nvn.'imontal hnnflln.s of the 
fire-irons are always loose. There is never any water in the IsMlreoni 
ewers, and a guest who asks to wash his hands h;is to put up wdth 
a damp towel. The tap of the beer-harrel nover tits, and hut waU-r 
is served up in a milliy jug. The hells will not rni,'-, and 
orders are given at table in a stage whisper, and are oitru veio-.Mti-.l 
before they receivo any att4‘nrn>n, I'lie Ini.-hand who lir'jigs an 
unexpecteil friend to dine has to supplement hi.s iinH.scn'el ho'pi- 
tality with apologias, nnd afterwards to p.ay iho pen illy of liis 
TOflliness by receiving a prixato lecture. The hultun^ aro alw.iys 
off his shirts, and the handlrcrchiefs in hi.s dnwir bear other 
people’s names. }Io lias to make a favour of gettluir lli^ boots in 
the morninir, and should ho bo .si) nnwavy in to d<‘'ceiid to the 
lower regions ti» fetch them for him si‘If, Ihe cluinees mo that he finds 
tho cook superintondiny the to/1.4 witli mio h.and, wliiln tin* oilier 
is plunged into Ihoroccesos of a WolliiiL'toii, I’lio spla^h-'H of mud 
romnin on his coat and trousers till lio invesU n. penny in llm I'-ood 
oflicos of a shoeblack nt some windy corner; his h.it i.s bnislied 
the WTong w/iy, and hear.s on its front the marks of a greisy linger. 
Ho is summoned hv tlio police beesnse liis < I’bjiucvs take fire, or 
because the lid of the Conl-hole is left unfastened. Tim serv/inls of 
such a household arc* not remarkable for civility, and can ne\er by 
their conciliatory nniinera mitigate the slermu ss of the polieeiuiui. 
They take llmlr tone from those whom tliey serve, .'uul no iinrieccs- 
sarv cllorts of politeness adorn the social iiwi'/es of the street door. 

I'hc mistress of euch a liousehohl is necessrudlv the une'.t usele.ss 
person in it. Sho can do nothing herself, and is i(iiite imahle to 
Bce anything properly done by her servant?. She eai^not put up a 
blind, or tit a chint/. cover to a chair. Her onleis are contradic¬ 
tory, and her coinplaint.s loud and many. She blame', her dniin s- 
tica for her own neglect, nnd, while she, grmuli'ei at their iie Hi- 
ciency, she cannot herself show them how to do erivtlnng. Her 
dreaa is always stained with the dropping » of her te icup, and sIr* 
has no intermediate statu between untidiness /iml linerv. She puts 
on her be-st clothes for u inorniug walk, and l;eeps notflmg for her 
visiting days. Her piano always wiinl.s lunin/, end .'>he never re¬ 
members the dato of tho ta,v-collccior’.s vi-ll , She foin'fs la r 
gloves or her card-case till she. has arrived at the hill door, 
and when they are brought the glove^* alwavs want bnt[ 
nnd thoro are no cards in tho case. She. never learns the nfe 
of po.stagfi, and WTites her fonugri lei tens .aflev the m.ill 1ms 
gono out. A drive in a cab inv;»lves a (ight about the l-ire, and 
she bi’iiabos tlio muddy wheid witli her dress in getting out. 
Sho evpects her servant.s to do everything wilhoul iirntrucl ions, 
and iiHiially speaks of them as “ wretches." While .she e.v.aelB 
obsequious respect from tlieiii, slio f.ilk.s before (hem of llieir 
fthorteomings. Sho gives them needless trouble by leu’ J.iziiiL'.s.i or 
carehissness, and, while slie dot's nothing for their ('omfort, e.vpeet.? 
them to htudy heivs eftn.«tjiutly. She will t!ioui..;iile.ssly ring 
them up to the top of the house to put on the coals which 
are in tno scuttle beside her clmir, and will lieedle-4y .‘^end them 
three or four erranda when a htlle forethought <m her part would 
have made one enough. She never inter.'.'.ts liei.ndf in tlnur 
welfare, hardly knows their names, novi'r span ■> lln-m when they 
are ill, or thinks of how sho may save them trouble. She, provides 
no wholesomo literature for llieir leisure reading, nml does nut 
inquire after tho proper investment of tlicir little s/ivings. 
Their wages arc always in anvar, nnd sho liabilualiy tempts their 
honesty by leaving her purse or her letters lying about, and yet 
frequently suspocts them without,cause. She charges them with 
theft and untruth fulness on the smallest grounds, mid con.slintly 
fancies thoy are looking at her through tho kcyliolo or li'*teniug 
behind tho door. Sho is indipiiaut when they give her notice, and 
refuses them a chnractor when sho linds that, they cnimol 
compel her to give them one. Sho knows nothing of tlicm after 
they leave her, and never conccrn.s herself to get tliem places. 
Sho expects them both to ho up lieforo her in tlio morning.and also 
to sit up late for her at night. If she is ill thev must attend hm* 
like nur!»o,s, riso to her call nt all ImnnH of tiie night, and work 
for her in every respect as if they loved her. 


ITN Yl'ARS OF AMKRICAX RADICALISM. 

T he great political revulsion which has taken place in the' 
Uniteil States, like Ih.at equally sudden and complete reverse 
of party fortunes clTectod in this country by tho general elec¬ 
tion of last Echruary, was preceded bv ominous svmptoms 
which the party in power persistently disregarded. E.vtreme 
partisans have ascribed one defeat after another to local or 
trivial canses, and have even tried to explain away tho total 
result by refercnco to influences merely ikdtish, or to projuiiices 
wholly ungrounded, just as the reaction in England has been 
impii&l by the less rational and respectable of tho defeated 
p^yto “Beer and Bible”—the sinister objects of the publican 
and the unfounded alarms of the advocates or roligious education. 
The truth is that in each instance public opinion has t/u-dily but 
decidedly condemned the ^licy and repudiated the aims of the 
party lately supreme, and that upon general and very grave con* 


sirlomtions. 'fho American reaction at any rate will be sufRciently 
inIclUgible io any habitunl stiideut of United States politics who 
has had ;in opportunity of supplementing the ordinary sources ot 
iiiforiuatioii by peraou/d observation of the results of past mis- 
govi'rnnicut. 

Tlio eomlitiori of tln^ conquered States of the South, after nearly 
Ion vo/irsof jioacc and .auhjootiou, could notliutbs a sulyect of gniVO 
an.vu'tv to evorv irilflligoiit and patriotic American, and of bitter 
roproj'oli ngaiTi4 tho lia/Ucids. Tho latter had hod everything 
ilu lr own way. Thov had pos/^ossoil such overwhelming majorities 
iti bo.h IToimis of (!ungi‘o‘'S that cvi-n under the xVdministmtion of 
.Vmliow .j.iliiir'.m (hot had boon able to carry all their measures 
ovfr the Ibo.-uU'nt a veto, and to impose upon the South just such 
(hnornmMiil.s mnl .suoli ruloifl ns they ploasod. Since March iSbo* 
(hoy lificl ooiKrolled the I'Aocutiv^o as w'cll as tho Legislative power, 
/will, with very little roprd even to the plainest and most clearly 
oxprcs.?cd coii4ilnlion/u rehtrietions, had governed the e.x-Hon- 
fodorate .State.i at lliolr own disorotion. If, thf?n, they had failed,, 
tiu'ir fjiilure was in it.solf a sufliciont evidouce either of culpability 
or ino ipaoity. And tln'ir failure wais aignal and notorious. Th© 
rjOul.‘'i.mi:m nwoluticm brought it home to the understandings of 
lilt* Xoithi'vn poiiplo with peculiar force. Mr. Kellogg’s Govern- 
nicrit <-l/iimod to Lave boon duly olooted by the negro mnjijrity in 
that .State , but a.s a inattor of fact ovcrvWly knew that it had 
bo.'ii installed in power by Iludical intnguo through the instru¬ 
ment ility of Fcdend bajimets, for no other reason than tlmtit, wiis 
Itadieal, and would put t!i<i cilices and resources of tho State at 
tlie si'rviee of U.idical jobbers, and its vote.? at the servieo of tho 
\Va ^hington Government. 'I'he iindisgiiiiSL'd dishuneslyand injiistic© 
of this .Vdministr.alioii, and its schemes for mainlaining itself indeli- 
nitely through the di.stVnneliisemont, of the respectable citizens and 
the i/iUilie/ition of the ballot, iU relations with leading liadieals 
at Wasliingloii, its corrupt ion nnd shamelessness, were familiar to 
politieinnsbut its sudden cnllnpso bufoie. tlic insurrection of last 
summev ])roved tliem to /ill tho wijrhl, nnd exposed moreover tho 
fact Llint it had no support whatever iunrmg its own constituents. 
Kviay respeetnble, joiirri;il, eveiy sober citizen in the North, was- 
ullm’ly (idi.imed of tlie Uv.itinciit of iiOuisiiim, and of the conduct 
of the Vedor.il Governnieut towards it. The scandal thus ercated 
drew MM-ious attention to llic other grievances of tho South, and 
it WHS impossible that Itadiealisui .should .survivo such attentum 
will'll once f.iirly roused. 

The lii.sl p!ilp,ibl(', tiut wfis that, in order to secure the control 
of tho Soul hern vott?s for their parly, .and of the State Treasuries 
for llmlr him^ers-on, the It/idie/ils had jdaced the conquered States 
absoliitelv in the. hand? not nu'rely of bitter partisans, ignorant of 
the eondiliim and ditlieiiltii's of tho country, and hostile to its 
}ieo[ile, but of tho very scum of tho camp and the caucus, of sutlers 
aiidof low eh'CtitmoeringagentSjimd had sustained these m*m in a BVS- 
toinatic dislione.Mly which has probably no parallel inEuropean ann.als. 
Millions h.ad been borrowed, at a tiino when it was onvious that 
only the .strietc'^t economy could euablo tho Stales ever lo pay 
their way and n-.-toro their credit; hoiTowcd on disadvantageoua 
terms from Kadie.il nioni'y-leudera and jobbers, and emhezzl^ by 
Itadieal Governors, la'gialators, Sceivtaries, and Treusurers; and not 
a fourth of the sum had ever been laid out. even in form, for tho 
benelit «.d' tlie. borrow lug State. To pay the interest, and enablo 
the Govoniiucnt lo borrow more, euonnoua direct taxes wer© 
levied on ]H’()perty that whs almost wholly improdiictive. For tb© 
South, afier tin? war, laid nothing left but her lands; and her 
ii; 2 ricullural labour (the negro population) was demoralized and 
disorgmiized. Jiargo qiimitiiie.s of \»ihuible land have been sold 
for tives alone. Virginia is tho most fortunate of the late Con¬ 
federate Stiltes ; pile has a large nnajority of whites, and sho has- 
rccovered her self-government, and is ruled by honest and high- 
minded 111011 . Yet Virginia pays in direct taxes at least one-tmrd 
of her entire income, and even so cannot meet tho interest on her 
debt. South (Jjirolina ia simply ruhicd ; her whole roalizahl© 
wealth Avould luirdlv siitfico io meet the obligations iraudulently 
imposed on her, iVxna and Georgia are more fort,uimt©, and th© 
State.s we.-tt of the Mip.‘’-iaHippi may probably recover themselves in. 
due time. But at this moment the South ia almost as poor as on. 
tho day aft(?r Gciieiral Lee’s surrender, scnarcely less disorder^, and 
very much more disaffected. And this is entirely the result of 
iLidical government, administered on tw’o lo.'iding principles—to. 
depress and purii.sh tho yoiilhcm people for their rebellion, and to 
uiaiiipiil/ite iho uojrro vote in the interest of the Radical parly.. 
The former object has been pursued so effectually that tho white 
people in the (5otton States, tinding that no jostiee or protection 
w.as to lie had from the law, have been driven into pft}toctii^ and 
redressing themselves; whence Ku-KIux combinationaj ontrageB^ 
ami spasmodic anarchy. What the Southerners are when left to 
thonmolves may be seen in Virginia, which is os secure nnd 
orderly as liancashire, nnd where the negro is os sa-fs as an English 
mechanic from oppression or iil-usngp.^ In order to keep tho negro- 
in hand, and control his vote, the l^dicals have had systematica^ 
to prejudice him against his white neighbour; to persuado him, 
first, that his old masters wished to ro-enslave him: when thin 
fiction ceased to seem credible, then to promise mm one im- 
possibility after another—a divisimi of the lands, social equally,, 
and so ibrth—and to keep alive the anti^nism of races by 
ftiining to the uttermost the passions oi on oxdtablis soia 
intensmy ignorant populace. The consequences are had enough » 
they might well have been woree. Tho negro Is'not addicted 
to deliberate bloodshed^ or ferocious revenge, be is an 

habitual thief; and it is the universal oomplnint of jSouthemens 
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that BO one living among hlaclcs “can keep anything emoUer 
than a cow”—an inoonveuienco which they endure with 
numlloda patience and good humonr. He is inyeterately indolent 
and unstea^; and has a special dislike to agricultural life and 
labour. Southern crops have several critical seasons in the year, 
when the entire crop depends upon one or two weeks’ work done 
at the right momeut with ener^ and perseverance. Now no eon- 
tracts will prevent the negroes, if they take it into their heads, 
from deserting their employer just at such a sootjon. liven ilie 
plan of working “ on shares ” fails; for the negro, having to live 
and having nothing to live on, has generally drawn by way of ad¬ 
vance the hill value of his hibour from day to day, and loses little 
by decampmg at any moniout. Jtadical legislation of coni-se does 
nothing to check this vice, an<l Radical agitation does uiiich to 
cncoui^e it. Worst of all, Raiiical harangues on equality and 
denunciations of white exclusiveness have taught the nejiro to 
look upon the women of the white race os upon those of his own 
colour; and the con.sequenco is that, in the distiicls and Stales 
where the negroes preponderate, ladies cannot with safety venture 
for from their homes or their protecttjre. Hence nrise.s the only 
savage feeling of which we have ever soon any syniptom on the 
part of the whiles; hence, now and then, come fe irful acts of 
tt)rror-«triking retribution. The last and most culpable incite¬ 
ment held out by Radical agitation to negro ignorance w'.is 
the Civil Rights liill, which ■was interulod to force, jjot merely 
civil equality, but social iutermixtare, on the yuiilhem whiles— 
to cx>mpel the admission of negi'ues nnd negresses to all raihv.iv 
cars, to hotels, to ladies’ rooms on boaid 8tcaniboal.s, and of 
negro children to white schools. Such a measure would simply 
have reduced tlie entire society of th« South to a state of anarchy, 
and have produced civil war in e\ery town and village, collisions 
in every street car nnd railway irniu ; nnd if them were no other 
Ctmsiderarion involved, the defeat of this insnuo nnd rt‘ekle.sa pro¬ 
ject would alone bo a aulKcieut reason for rejoicing over the Jate 
'Conservative victory. 

Tho uncompensated emancipation of the slaves was of course a 
grievous injury to the youthorn people. It was the conliscutiou 
•of a pirticular kind of property; the spoliation of cortain families 
selected by hazard, and wdthuut tho least regard to their j»arti- 
cipation in Secession and civil war. Necessity, however, might 
Rave excused this; and, had coyhsention endeil here, it would have 
been forgiven, as tho wholesale dcvasUition and systematic rohljory 
committed during and after the war by Federaf olDcers tmd aot- 
diers have been forgiven. But tho compulsoiy ri'pudiation of all 
State and municipal debts incurred, for whatever purpose, during 
the w’ar, was a gratuitous iniquity. Those who lent to the ConfeUo- 
xate Government of course staked their money on tlie event of the 
war. Those who lent to tlm State of Vii*ginia or the town of 
Lynchburg wert^ chiotty the trustees of family seftlements, with 
wlmm the local funds were always a favourite invesimunt; and when 
Congress forced the States to repudiate thest; debt s as a condition 
of lestoraticm to self-governmeut, it did in fact compel them to 
rob tens of thousands of widow^s and orpluin.s. The Southerners 
say that they will never forget the cruelty which ma<hj them ageuis 
in their own dishonour, or the hundred other acta of tyranny, 
wrong, and iuault which make up the record of the Ibidi cal 
party. They felt far less bitterly towards the Union in Slay 
1865 than in OcttjW 1874. 

But not even tho alienation, impovori.shmont, sp^dialion, and 
ruin of the finest section of the Union lias so much disgusted and 
irritated tho Northern people, and coutvibutod to the defeat of the 
Radicals, as tho wholesale dishonesty which under their rule lias 
pervaded every department and every rank of official and j)olitical 
life^ from Cabinet Ministers to excisemen, Jrom yenalOTs of tho 
United States to negro Assemblymen in Florida or Mississippi. 
Englishmen visiting America a few W'oeks ago heard only ono 
opinion and one sentiment ou this subject. It was admitted by all 
but the most extravagant partisans that the whole Federal service 
was utterly rotten; that everybody peculated, emk^zzled, and took 
tribes; that if a few of the mghest officials kept their hands clear 
•of actual pairicipation in tlie frauds of their subordinates, they 
permitted and screened them, and used their own opportunities 
to realize fortunes by gambling in stocks on the strength of 
official secrets. The ent 4 furaffe of General Grant was popubirly 

r keu of by tho significant name of “ the Washington Ring.” 

was assumed that Congressmen ahd Senators were now gone- 
YoUy corrupt; and it was distinctly affirmed that bribery, though 
■not unknown in Shite Legislatures, was never even imputed to the 
representatives of the nation before iS6i. llio example sot by 
the offioikls and legislators of the central Government had infected 
commerce and aocMty. Railway oificeTs 'were charged with using 
iheir powers to extort profit for thoiujjelves from those who de¬ 
pended on markets which could only be reached by a single line. 
We have heard of men who had opened mines or works in tho 
West in reliance on a scale of freights arranged with the railway 
officials; who, when their money vras sunk and their goods were 
i^y for transit, received visits from those officials, nnd were asked 
to give them an interest in the ontorprise; and who, on refusing, 
were at once checked in their businesa by extravagant freights, and 
oompellcd to close th^ir worlcs. Many of the accusations so freely 
made may have been more or less exaggerated, but nevertheless 
the ccumctlon was nnivctsal that corruntion of every sort per- 
iviidad Congress and tho Government, ana had thence penetrated 
^Uiroughout £e commercial classes and the framework of aoci^y; 
i&dtha only commonly put forward pere»ntra was that/if 


tho Radicals were turned out, they would be succeeded bv^ 
swarm not more scrupulous, and more riM'<'i)ou»ly buugiy. 
clisfrust inspired by tho jirevalent difihonosty wa'e, we believe, a 
main ronnou of Iho overwhelming defeat of tho Government. 

No doubt local causes and minor quu..tiop9 had here and thero 
much to do with particular eloctiouw; but they prub-ibly told as 
juuch on ono aide as ou tl»o other.' The lines which divide Free- 
tviidera from Proleciionists, infiationista from builionists, and so 
forth, run at various anglea arrora the ono groat domarcation that 
savors (’onaon*atim.'» from Radicrala, and coincide nilhor with geo¬ 
graphical lluin with party boundarioa. Two wnsiderations of a 
special cbaracler probably did contribute to the defeat of the Rmlicals. 
The firat was tliat strong feeling of hostility to tlie great liailroad 
Companies ■which from various causes hjis s]n’ung up in tho West, 
The Government was supposed—wo Know nut why—to svra- 
pathiziMvith the railreuds, and sufi'ered accordimrly. Tho “third 
term” was another dis'idvuutngo. Tlie IKidic-als could not 
ellcctually reqnuliato it, lest they sliouM need General Grant's help; 
and he, for re iaons of bis owm, would not aasisit ihera by doeiaively 
renouncing all aspirations to an honour (h^rdined o;i constitutional 
grounds by A\’afc.l)ington himself. The obieetion lo a third election 
of the. sanio uitin to tJio Pivsideuey is perhiipvS nioro deeply rooted 
In the public niiiid than any other con.'stitutionfl] doctrine; and tho 
ausj.iciun that it luiglit k* <lisj'oguriled hy the Refuibliraiis—a siis- 
wliieh the only pr-rsen nble to di.spel it allowed to exist and 
t/i bo enntinned by his aileuce, up to the last momont—probably cost 
them ihuiisinds t»l‘votes. 

On the whole, tiiu re.iiilt of tbe lalo contest may 1 k> vietved with 
satisficlion by all who wish well to the riiited Stales. It is a 
Jiievited and uiuoli-uee«ied rebuke to political prulUfiacy ; and it will 
juob.ibly put nn end to ibe cruel aud sordid uramiy w'bich has 
for nearly ten vear.s laboured to cru.sh tbe .spirit, paralyre 
the energies, uni drain the resources of siv millions of tho 
American people. But it presents aspi'Ct which is n«it bo 

promising. It is not only a \icloiy i>f ihc (.’onslitutionolists 
over the Revolutionists, of law aud right over force and usurpn- 
tioii; it is also a victory of the agvicuhuriil and taxpaying Wrei 
and South over the eonimercial and immev-li'ndiiu''cnmmunitiw of 
the Fa.st. 'i’liere is a t*!t.rf):ig feeling in the We.1i apaiiist the payment 
of the debt in gold; and it may bo (jucslioned whether the South 
will considf'r itself under any obligation to rcspes'l the credit of thoso 
who have dishonoured her o^Yr^. It may be roinciubered that the 
Radical p.'irly it-ell’ has more tlian once show n a loaning toward.s 
tho v'iews of' ic.-iil Butler on this subject; and it may be feared 
that roccut ..T • have not improved the posiliou of the foreign 
holders of I'uitcd States stock, ' 


MU. CAIlhYLIi: OX LOS\Via.L. 

I N I ho whole of literature there is scarcely a .stronger contraal to 
be found than tlial which exists k-tvaoen thu two celebrated 
reviews of Biiowella Life of Johmun. Lord Macaulay was, 
we think, carried by ins love of ])ttfadox and his hatred of 
Tories as far wrong in one diroction a* Mr. Uarlvle by his love of 
hero-worship and his ntler indilferouce both to \Vhigs and Tories 
was carried in anutlier direction. There are those who imagine that 
between two opposite ch.iractcra that are given of the same man a 
kind of balance can be struck whicli shrill not bo far removed from 
tho truth. Character, however, admits of such intiuito variety 
that it may well happen tliat the truth lies not between any two 
opposing- views, but in some altogether dilfiirent direction. Though 
the study of kdh Bospell and Joliuson as drawn by theso great 
reviewers is very iiUeiviiiing, yet we doubt ivhcther m their pages 
there is lobe found, e\en by a man who is wtdl skilled in weighing 
arguments and kilauciug opposing statements, an accurate cslimato 
of tho two men. It would go far beyond oiu: ordinary limits to 
discuss tho question as a whole. Wo shall content uiiiwjlvoB for 
the present with tho consideration of ono jioiut in Mr. Oarlyle’d 
view of Jioswoll's chanu’ter. 

Lord Macaulay, as our readers will romoiuber, bad ropreBeuted 
Bo.HweU as everything that was contoniplible and mean. It was 
no hard matter to upect this outrageous view, and Mr. Carlyle hao 
done it iuomI thoroughly. FI von hu, we think, in some points, lias 
not done full justice lo Boswell's cluiracter. In one respect, 
however, ho has, we conceive, exaggerated his luerite. It w 
to this we shall now invito attention. “ Loyalty, Ifiscipleship,” 
he writes, “all that wa.s ever meant by Jlero-icorslitp, lives 
pereiitiinlly in the huunm bosom, and waus, even in these dead 
days, only foe wcasions to unfold it, nnd inspire all men with 
it, nnd again make tho world alive! James lioswoU wo can regard 
as a practical wilnoss, or real martyr, to tbw high everiasting 
truth." Now thu more hidden tho hero is, the less recognized by 
the world, the greater is the merit of the disciple who dis¬ 
covers him and establishes his worship. Mr. Cai-iyle, we liold, 
exalts Busweirs merits by lowering the po.sitiou ■a hichohns<jn held 
at the time when the two tirst bocumo acijiuiiuted. “ At the date,'’ 
ho writes, “when Johuson was a poor rusty-coated ‘schuhur,’ 
dwelling in Temple Lane, and indued tJiroughoiit their whole in¬ 
tercourse afterwarik, were thero uot chanctdlore and prime ministei-s 
enough; graceful geuUciuen, the glass of Ihshioii; honour-giving 
nobbmen; ditmer^giving rich nvn; renowned iiiv-eiters, pwords- 
ineu, gownsmen ; quacks audrualit ius ofaU hut?s—any ono of whom 
bulked BiUich hu-ger in the worids eye than Jolmsun ever did?** 
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In another passage he says, “Ilis mighty * cons.tellation,’ or 
pun, round whoiu he, as satellite, observantly gyrated, was, for 
the mass of men, hut a huge ill-snufTed tallow-light.” Again he 
■writesNay, it does not appear that vulgar lanify could over 
have been much flattered hy Roswell’s relaliou to Johuson. 
Mr. Crokor says, Johnson was, to the last, little regarded hy 
the great world." Any one wlio should read the review witli- 
out knowing tho Life wcuild certainly infer that Roswell was 
the first to discover to the world a great man hidden away in 
obscurity and poverty. Now hy tho year 1763, when tho disciple 
first met his master, Johuson was at tho head of tln'> literary 
world. He had published Irene, Lomhyi, the Life of JStfruffe, the 
Dictionary, tho \nniftj of Human Wkhen, tlie RamhhrjiXf Idler, 
and Ramlna. llis oditiou of Shakspeavu Ikj luul been t niraged 
on for some years, and ho couipleted it tw’o years later, belore 
Boswell’s return from tho Uontinent. He was no longer the pour 
ruaty-coated scholar, for the year ljefc)ro Ik' had had granted to him 
his pension of 300/. a year, it wais granted, it will bo iviiiemberod, 
in tiie most honourabfe way p(jssible, “ solely as the reward of his 
literary merit, ■wiilumt any slipuhilion wliiitever, or e\en tacit 
understanding, that ho should write for tlie Adiuinihtvalion.'’ 
Boswell's own allowance from his fat her w:is hut 1*40/. a year, so 
that of the two men .Fohiis(»n, in the early }>ai‘t of their aequaiui- 
nnee at all events, had the hirg('r ineonu’. We liave ni»t very lull 
information n.s to the soeiuty in which .Tohn.son nilveil, and the 
regard in which ho was Indd hofore the time ^\i)l;u Jhtswell made 
his acquaintance. Hut wo hav<‘ galluavd together a few facts, 
wliK'h WB will briefly lay before our readius. 

When Boswell -was only a. boy of twelve years old, a gf'ntlemau 
of a higher lineago and an older family than lu5 could boast of 
had come np to Jjondon to worship at the feet of tho author of 
the Jlnnihler, Ihmnet l.angton, llie a(»n of tlie Lincolnshire 
sipiiro wlioso “ anc-ostor signed Magna (Mjarta tnst, as rriniato 
of all I'higlaud," had, to use Mr. (■arlvlc's words, “ been nur¬ 
tured,” we should imagine, “ in an atmosphere of Heraldry ” scarcely 
less than Bosw'oll. “ Mr. George Langton,” Beiinct Langton’s son, 
aa Mr. Best tells ns in his “ showed mo his pedigree, 

■with tho names and arms of the families with which Ills own had 
intermarried *, it was engrossed on a piece of parchment about ten 
inches broad and from iweUe to lifteen feet long " ‘‘It leaves oil' 
lit tho reign of Queen Elizabeth,” said he. “Ifuinphl half our 
peerage would be proud of being able to go ivi.-k even so far as 
Klizalxdh,” Beiinet laington not only visited .luhason in London, 
hut quite early in their ncquaintance invited him dowm to his futlicv'.^ 
Hall in Lincoln.sliire. Through him, too, .lohnson became acquainied 
with Topliain Beauch'i'li, the grandson of llio Duke of St. Alh^ins. 
With these tw'o young Ovonians Johlisoii w^as Ihing on terms of 
tho greatest intimacy many yeaia before ho knew Boswell. 
‘Writing of the year 1752, Boswell .says, “ Tlie circle of his friends 
at this time was exlensivo and various, fur beyond wduit had been 
generally imagined,” while Hawkins, .speaking of about the sinuo 
time says, “ iJis ncquaintance was sought hy per.sona of the first 
eminence in liteiivture.” Men of rank were reckoned among his 
friends, as tho Earl of Cork and OiTerv and Lord Southwell. Biibb 
-Dodington, afterwards Lord Melcomhe, wroh^ to him to .say that 
“if Mr. ,lohn.snn was inclined to enlarge the <‘irclc of Ids acquaint¬ 
ance, he should bo glad to bo udmitted into tho number of his 
friends.” So early as the year 174H, in the piiut. that is still pre.- 
sorved of thecompjiny which that summer\isi(ed Tunbridu^o Wells, 
we find John-jon and bis wife rejn'(‘serit( d, in company with 
Speaker OnsloAV, Mr. ritt(Lord Chatliani), and Mr., aftemanls 
Lord, Lvttletou. Aa Mr. Croker remarks, “in that assemblage 
indtlior Johnson nor hi.s wife exhibit an ajqieamnco of inferiority 
to tho rent of the company.” The reference to the figures, hy the 
way, in the fac.similo of the print aro aaid to be in ilichardson’s 
ow’ii w'riting. How comes it then tkat wo find l)r. and not Mr. 
Johnson? Johnson received his degree from Dublin in 1765, and 
Richardson died in 1761. 

It was in the year 1755 Chesterfield hy his attempts 

to flatter him provoked the celehr.ited letter. Wlmn he w'as ac¬ 
cused of having treated Jtihn.'^oii with rndones.s hy keeping liim 
waiting in his ante-chamber, he said he “ would have fumed off the 
best servant ho ever had if lie had known that he denied him to a 
man who would have been alw^ays more thau welcome.” In the same 
year Johnson received from Oxford tho honorary degree of Master 
of Arts, while the Academy at Florence presented liim with a copy 
of their Vocnbulnrio in return for a copy of his J •ictionai'y pre¬ 
sented to it by “ his friend tho Earl of Cork and Orrery,” at the 
same time that the French .\cndcniy sent liim their iJidionnaire. 
A year or two later Smollett, writing on his behalf to Wilkes, describes 
him aa that groat Ohiim of literature. When his pension was granted 
Lord Bute ‘behavod in the handsomest manner. In this same year 
Boswell says that in a trip wliich ho took with Reynolds to 
Devonshire “ ho was enterlsiued at the seats of seveml nohlemeii 
and gentlemen in tho West of England.” At riymouth “ the 
Commissioners of the Dockyard paid him tho compliment of order¬ 
ing tho yacht to convey him and his friend to Eddystone.” At 
Exoter, “ that very eminent iliviiie, tho Rev. Zachary Mndgo, Pre¬ 
bendary of Exeter, preached a aernion purposely "that Johnson 
might near huii.” Boswell, when ho comes to the time of his own 
introduction to his hen), says that “ yir David Dalrymple, now one 
of the judges of Scotland, by the title of Lord Hailes, had contri¬ 
buted much to incmase my high opinion of Johnson, on account 
of bis writings, long bofoi-e I attained to a personal acquaintance 
witih him.” Sir David writes to congratulate Boswell on moldog 


Johnson’s acquaintance, and says, “ I envy you the ftoe and imdii- 
guisod converse with such a man.” Ho goes on to say, “ May I 
beg yon to present my host respects to huu and to assure him of 
tho vonorntion which 1 entertain for tho author of tho Rambler and 
of Rasselaa ? ” 

On one of the early days of their acquaintance Boswell “found 
tall Sir Thtimiis Rubmson (the elder brother of the first Lord 
Rokeby) silting with Johnson.” Boswell another day told John¬ 
son liuw “ Sir James M.acdonald, who united the hignest reputa¬ 
tion at Ivtou and Oxford with the patriarchal spirit of a great 
Higlilfiiid chitifiain, had said that ho had never seen Johnson, hut 
ho had a gicaL respoct fur him, tliough at the same time it woe 
mixed with auiiie di.'gree of terror.” Mr. Dempster, long M.P. for 
I'ifc, “was So much struck,” Bo.swell says writing of tho same 
period, “ even with the IiiipeiTect aceonnt 1 gave him of Dr. John¬ 
son’s conversiition, that to his honour ho it recorded, when I coni- 
plniiiLil th.-il drinking port and sitting up late with him aflectod 
niy ncrvi'.s for sonio time after, ho said ‘ one had hotter be palsied 
at eighteen than not keep company with such a man.’ ” It was in 
the .s'lme year that the OounleBs de Boufllers, tho acknowledged 
leader of French society, who was now on a round of visits in 
J'inglaiid, hreakfasting with AValpole, dining with the Duke of 
(dal'tuii, siiLiping with Beaiiderk, paid her visit to Johnson in 
IiiJit'!’Tem])U! I.aiie. All ri-adors of Boswell will remember how 
JohiiJOM, a iMoiiiont or two after the lady had lelt his rooms, eagi^r 
to '^liow liimself a man of gallantry, hurried clown tho staircase in 
viok'jit agitation, and in tho fitraiige.’it of costumes seized her 
hand and coiidue.ted her to her coach, yonio years before this 
Dr. Maxwell, tho assistant preacher at tho Toinple, had described 
the levee of morning viMlors that ho held. “ lie seemed to me," 
ho wrote, ‘‘to he considered as a kind of public oracle whom 
evervbudy thought they hail a riglit to visit and consult. Though 
the most accessible and communicative man alivo,” he goes on ti> 
add, “ }et whcri ho .suspected ho was invited to be exhibited, bar 
constantly spurned tho invitation.” 

In 1764, tho year after Boswell first met Johnson, tho Club was 
founded. “When the SocieLy was not more than fifteen years 
old," we, quote from Mr. Forster's Life of (ioldsmith, “the Bishop 
of 8t. Asaph wrote to Mr. William Jones, ‘ I believe Mr. Fox wiu 
allow me to say that the honour of being elected into the Turk's 
He.addubia not inferior to that, of being tho rcurcsenlalive of 
AVestminster or biurrey. The doctors are certainly more di.siri- 
teiested ; and I should s.ay they were much better judgph of merit, 
if they had not rejected Lord Camden .and chosen mo.’” Tho 
Bishop ofCherterwas hkack-balled on tho same night as the ex- 
Lord (’Inineel lor. In 17O5 .lohnsou paid avislttoCiimhridge. Mr* 
Turner, who Hventy years later published an account of this visitv 
says, “ I adiniro his prudence and good sense in not appearing that 
day (Sunday) at St. Mary’.s, to be the general gaze during tho' 
whole fiorvice. Such an appearance at sucli a time and place might 
have turned, a.«i it were, a Christian church into an idol temple.” 
Tho writer, after saying that John.son “ seemed studious to pre¬ 
serve a .‘>triet incognito,” goes on to add, “ Had he visited Cam¬ 
bridge at the Coinmcncemcnt, or on some public occasion, he would 
doubtless have met with the honours due to the bright luminary 
of a sister University; and yet even tlicse honours, however 
genuine and desirable, the modesty of couscious excellence seema 
rather to have proinpled him to avoid.” In tho same yi-ar 
“ Trinity College, Dublii^, surprised .lohnson with a spontaneous 
compHinent of tho highe.st academical honouis hy creating him 
Doctor of Law.” In 1767, by which year Boswell had still seen 
very little of Johnson, occurred tho interview with the King in 
tho library at tlie Queen’s house. “His Majesty having been 
informed of his occaiionnl visits, was pleased to signify a desiro 
that ho should bo told when Dr. Johnson came next to the library. 
Accordingly the next time that Johnson did come, as soon as ho wa» 
fairly engaged with a book, on which, while ho sat hy the fire, he 
seemed quite intent, Sir. Barnard stol6 round to the apartment 
wlicrc the King was, and in obedience to his Majesty’s commands,, 
mentioned that Dr. Jolinson w.as then in the library. His Majesty 
said ho was at leisure, and would go to him.” In the course of 
the coiiverBation that followed the King, it will be Tcmcmbered, 
asked him if he was then writing anything. “Johnson said 
he thought ho had already done his part as a writer. * I should have 
thought so too (said the King) if you had not written so wellJ 
Johnson observed to me upon this (writes Boswell) that ‘ No man 
could have paid a handsuiucr compliment, and it was tit for a 
King to jiay. It was decisive.’ ” 

'VVe have sliown, wo think, that at tho time when Bqswell he^ 
came intimate with Johnson the position his hero held in the world 
was very fur from being inconsiderable. It would not be difficult 
to go on and upset Mr. Crokcr ’3 statement, which Mr. Qarlyle 
seems to adopt, that Johnson was to tlio lost little re^rded by tho 
great world. In his tour to the Hebrides he was wemomed by tho 
gi-eot pcojile wherever there were great people to welcome him. 
ytitting aside tho Scotch judges, many of whom wero men of good 
familv and received him hospitably, and the Scottish lairds, -whom 
Mr. Carlylo describes as tho hungriest and vainest of all biwdsyet 
known, but who were as warm in their welcome as the judged, he 
was hospitably received by the F4irl of Errol, the Duke of 
the Earl of Loudoun, and the Countess of Eglintoun. “ The rArl 
of Errol put Dr. Johnson in mind of their having dined together 
in London.'* At Inverary “ the Duke placed Dr. Johnson next to 
him at dinner. Tho Duchess was very altentlve to him. He talked 
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II grtotdwd, and xm 80 onteTtainiu}? that Lady Betty jhalenoo xrhen vow mind ia fiuctuatinjr iw to whether that 

Bfw dinner, went and placed her cimir elose tn hia^eaned upon famous waterfadl or marveUoue g-Jacier ia really worth divcag* 
the hack of it, and Uattmed eagerly. He did not Know, all the ing to. With the nun so hot and the Hooded path so heavy, vou 
whild, how mni^ he wan honoured.” When the Earl of Loudoun decide for the lasler aide of the argument, and coutiuue ou*the 
h^ that Johnson would <Bne with him, Boewell’e servant reported shorter coum with a reproring conscience, to be told infolUhly 
thij it » he jumped for joy*” received with a most in coDveraatioUfat the that you have missed the grand 

pleasing courtesy by his Lordship, and by the Countess his mother, attraction of the neighbourhood. Consequently pedestriauism has 
■who in her ninety-fifth year Imd all her feculties quite unim- been abandoned by many people who Seeuied specially made hy 
paired.” At the Countess of EgUntonn’s ”in the course of our nature to enjoy it;’and men who ■will g<i through tne roughest days 
conversation it came out that was married the year be- shooting, and like it, have Men ba<^, greatly against their will, 
fore Dr. Johnson was horn, updn which she graciously said to on the irritating inactivity of chaises and dogca^, of diligences 
him that she might have been bis mother, and that she noiy and eimpamw-s. 

adopt^ him; and when wo were going away she embraced To many of those men the introduction of bicycles ap- 
him saying, * My dew son, farewell.’” In London he associated,” neared to offer an agreeable alternative. The novel vehicle 
as BoswS tells us, with persons the most widely different in left them absolute masters of their movements, and it still 
manners, abilities, rank, and accomplishments. He was at once exercised their legs while saving their resentful shoulders. Then 
the companion of the brilliant Colonel Forrester of the Guards, it helped them to^cover great distances, ^ri^ing them swiftly over 
who ■wrote Tht Poiliit Fhxlosopher^ and of the awkward and un- ‘ * 
couth Bohert Levett; of Lord Thurlow and Mr. Sastres, the 
Italian master; and has dined one day with the beautiful, my, and 
fascinating l4idy Craven, and the next with good Mrs. Ga^iner 
the tallow-chanoler on Snow Hill.” Mr. Fitzgerald, in his edition 
of BoswoU, quoting from Rogers’s “Table Talk,’’ says:—**Mr. 

Rogers was told hy Lady Lucan that hor mother, Lady Spencer, 

used to say, * Now, child, wo have nothing to do to-night; let us ... 

bring home Dr. Johnson to dinner.”' But Bennct Langton’s I bright expectation of turning it some day to the cherished pur- 
account of the party at Mrs. Veaey’a, where the company, in which ! poeo of a tour. So, on tho whole, we cannot ■wonder that bicycling 
there wore two duchesses, half o dozen or so of lords end ladies, | naa become popular, or that the numerous Bicycle Clubs haro 
whom he names, and “ others of note both for their station and 1 made so aatistactory a start. Yet we confess to being somewhat 
understanding, ligan to collect round Johnson till they Itecame ! surprised at tho cnthusiBsm w’hich follows up the pursuit in tho 
not less than four, if not five, deep,” is in itself proof enough that i shortening days, and promises to carry it on through the rigours 
Johnson was regarded by tho great. and disagreeables of an English winter. Summer excursions were 

We cannot admit then the claim mode for Boswell that ho, and obviously all very well. When a flying party made something 
he alone, last century was a real martyr to tho high everlasting like a time race of it down to John o’Groat's^ House, oven non- 
truth that horo-worship lives perennially in the human bosom. If bicyclers must have followed them vrith a certain svmpathy. Wc 
the age in which he lived was “ a decrepit, death-sick era, when hold that, for busy people, tho object of improving a holiday 
cant had first decisively opened her poison-breathing lips to pro- should be entirely subordinated to that of enjoving it, and, as au 
claim that God-worship and Mammon-worship were one and tho Alpine Club man may do wisely and well in making a rush up the 
same, chat Idfe was a Lie,” &c. &c., it was at all events the age of sides of Mont Blanc instead of dallying with the views at tlie 
Goldsmith, Burke, Reynolds, Gerald Hamilton, and tho gentle Glacier des Bossons, so these bicycling enthusiasts may have made 
Beunol Langton, each of whom rivalled Boi^woil in tho high the most of life in rushing past English cathedrals and Border 
esteem and the deep allbction which they felt for Samuel Johnson, battlefields, Highland hills, heaths, and estuaries. They had long 

and fairly warm days, if they could not count upon favourablo 
;r: — weathei. Tho»^h the pace was good, they saw something uf tho 

I country, for the light lasted through the longest working day, oven 
BICYCLING. I before they attaiuM to high Northern latitudes. The roads, too, 

wero in excellent condition, and the travellers cotdd geuerally go 
E have much sympathy with people who diverge from re- thnirbestpace, like horses galloping on smooth training ground. But 
gular habits of travel, nor is anything likely to grow more we should have fancied that bicycles would go out of season just 
dull than lowra along tho well-trodden highways. Excursions in about the time when hunters are brought out, and that their ownors 
short holidays aro seldom satisfactory for this very reason. Wo would pass the dark days of tlio winter between the pleasures of 
know what it is, tho making points by railway, when you plungo memory and of hope. 

into the hotel omnibus at the stotion, make a dash at supper and If wo thought bo, it would seem that wo wero quite mistaken. As 
bod, having probably put up with' a inoro pretence of a dinner, turn in a matter of fact, tho Bicvcle Clubs appear to be almost ns active ns 
under the oppressive sense that you are to bo prematurely disturbed, ever, although perhaps they do not push their expeditions quite so 
and rise in tne moraing to rush out to galleries, churches, or scenery, far. Scarcely a week goes by without the chronicle of some 
having hastily disposed of a breakfast that has no time to dif^est, flying trip appearing in the columns of our sporting coiitcm- 
Very often the victims of swift travel can hardly help thernselves. ponirios. There are also perpetual inquiries as to tho ohftmctei* 
Theirs is Hobson’s choice. They have to choose between liurrying of counties and the cfmdition of roads, showing that a nnmber of 
over their ground and renouncing change of scene altogether, and adventuToua spirits contemplate venting their superfluous vigour in 
possibly they act wisely on the wliole in going in for a scivtuible. winter bicycling. There is no disputing alxmt tastes, and of course, if 
The spirits lire elated, tho nerves aro braced, even if there is a tho bicyclers like it, there is littlo to be said except that their 
somewhat injurious strain on the strengtli and the stoniacli. l$ut following their pursuit in winter is a taste which it is hard to mi- 
scnsible peoiue even of the most ouerg-etic temperaments aro in- derstand. A strong man battling with obstacles and defying 
clined to^ revolt against this perpetual hurry and scurry. They disagreeables may be a sight for the gods, and from this point of 
have a liking for labour in its proper place, and their ideal view we aro inclmed to admire, although we cannot possibly sym- 
of a thoroughly enjoyable holiday is .RDything but lotus-eating pathize. The reports of returned bicyclers sing pteans of victory 
lying on tho back. They have n/3 wish to co<idl6 them- over adverse circumstances. They are as heavily charged with acci- 
selves, and the consciousness uf severe effort well sustained dents and emtretemps as nan-atives of discoveiy in Central Africa, 
imparts fresh elasticity to all the springs of tlieir nature. For it is to be remembered that tho heroes of these exploits look 
jjj. But, M ^ey must inevitably revert to the everyday tenor upon time ns their natural enemy; if they wero content to take 
of their lives, they desire that their holiday shall be*something things niore easily, and to practise patience of an evening in dull 
more th^ mere hard work. Their great object in taking it is to coflee-rooms, we could better understand the attractions of their 
secure independence of action, and consequently pedestriouism is journeys. They aro brought to a standstill neither by night nor 
much in ihvour with them. It has its drawbacks of course. The tempest; very often they are shot out of their saddles in spite of 
pedestrian may need but little of a wardrobe here below, but some- heroic efforts to stick to tliem, and are retluced to wheeling their 
thing in that way he does want. At tho least he must carry a machines uphill by hand. Ono gentleman tells how he set out 
change of the raiment that is not covered by his waterproof, with in drenching rain after an early breakfast, finding the roads, 
shifts of underclothing and some indispensable neceamr^ cf the as might 1 m expected, terribly neavy going. AiTiving late at 
toilet. If he does not intend that his mind shall lie utterly his midday destination, he dwells with natural unction on the 
taUoW| he must have a hook or two for company in an eveaing. luxury of a glowing fire and a luncheon of hot chops. No rest for 
In fact, however rigidly fio may restrict his preparations, when ho the bicycler, however any more than for the wicked. Having laid in 
ootnes to make up his knapsack he finds that its contents will run his supplies, he is off again, although the remorseless weather de- 
to a MOd many pounds weight. It contains a considorahlo part of dines to hold up. His tioublcs are only beginning, too; Ibr he 
the f^ituro of his shifting home, the most essential comforts of his finds himself landed in a hill country, and as a pioneer of enter- 
moveable base of operations; and if be wishes to travel with an prise be warns any bicyclers who may follow him that tho sceocry 
easy mind, he vnU not ligh^y lose sight of it for a moment. But he saw through mist and rain scarcely repaid him for his violent 

a dull or obtrusive companion is worse than none at all. and the exertions; and he suggests that it might ne well to study coimty 

embsiraslmg comnany of a guide or ^rter may spoil the enjoy-' maps in order that the flanks of these hills should he turned, 

ment of' a my. So that the pedestrians km^sack is apt to sit to Soaked a second time, he comes in for tea; and we may remark 
his should^ like Sindbod’s old man of the sea. As Murray points by the ■way that a regulsr dinner seems to he a negative imture in 
* out yeiT justly in his observations on Swiss walking, that Jnu^ these trips. It may be prudent perhaps not to overohaige the 

^ iadk Iran ydw spirits, howler strong may be your body. It tauS digestive orgni, and when mental anxiety has to be fkceri as well 

^ on your epirihjp^ l^p m Jou set yotitselr to pull up ona piece M as physieal exertion, it may be well to work along on light meojs 

rbingfRimBdsKsr Msoth^^ihtihemytgoiati^ laid in at moderate inion'als. For even the evening tea does 

the of eoenery^ it wrigbs iireslstiUy in tie [^t bring thn labours of the day to a close, the ham sad 



long stretenes ot nac, wnere an was auu, it not oarren. it im¬ 
parted that animating sense of motion which the great lexico¬ 
grapher enjoyed bo thoroughly oven when experienced in the tamer 
movement of a postchaiso. In the way of exercise it left nothiug 
to deske, and there was the exciting chance of an occasional acci¬ 
dent. It was ur^ed besides that you could carry your btiggngo 
along with you without very seriously adding to your exertions; 
and then the preliiuinarv practice of the art was eWred with the 
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de^tched, the bicycle is ordered round aprain, and we must say that 
this evening start in the dark says much for the iron norre of 
the trftveller. It must demand about as much resolution as jretting 
up in the small hours for a start on a spririj,' A.rctic sleighing 
^party over hidden hummocks of ice and half-1 rozt-n You make 
your way through the dark in mDinentniy npm-ohctitsiou of ii catas- 
Uophe. Balancing oneself on n bicycle is a dolicale busi iioss at best, 
when tbo pace is quick and the light uncertHin. But ail the facul¬ 
ties must bo kept j)aiufiilly on the stretch when you have not the 
faintest suspicion of what lies bt'fore you. You may assuino tliat 
there Is a ditch on either hand, although often the limits of your 
road lose themselvea altogether in vague uncertainly. Now and 
again at this aeaism yon are sure to iind yourself libtjivring amo.'i r 
layers of loose stones; Imi that is coiuparatiiely uuimjsH't ml in 
the end, although it drives you to ili-mounland plod along on foot. 
The real danger is where the road has not been riqiain’?). To 
go ahead at all, yon are bouml to kwip going fi.l u cerljin ivtto. 
Here the wheel jolts on a stom*, and while it is s\v;uing ,ihont 
to recover its equilibrium, it catches awkwardly in ;itu>thcr; and 
then ugoin it locks fast in .-i rut, and over >oii go. You aro lucky 
if you disentangle your ankle IVom crank and wheels, but wo know 
that there is a special providonct* that wutchos ovvr the fool¬ 
hardy. In any cjiso you come down, citlicr soft or hard. Tf ioii 
fall hfird, you gjither yoursulf up hruiMcd and .scratcln^l; if yu 
fall soft, you cany away a winiple of tho soil of tlui road ; and it 
must be rcjneinbcrcd tliat your tnivolliug w.irdrobo is nocovuiily 
scanty in thoevtreme. Assuredly j<m Jia\u 'worked for}our ]»ed by 
the tiiiio y«)U roach it with ahm<ksi akin and Leiiiiig boru's. 

On tho whole, then, these bicycling tours .-.eeiu made for men in 
the tirat frcshno.sa «)f their cxnlH.'riiut phyic.d foi'-e. Iben in 
summer they involve more roughing it than most men of uiiddlo 
ago can enjoy. Yet undoubtedly they oiler the cliariu of a very in¬ 
dependent means of conveyancH tlmt lakes one ai.-tily over a great 
deal of ground. For tnu’sehes, we should bo content to dimiiii'.li 
thop.ic.o, oven if wo considerably increased tho exertion, imd, look¬ 
ing forward to halls and coiiilbrlaltlc arrangeuu.nts for llio night, 
wo t^honld gladly compound for c.arrying some extra luggage. 
Tho necessity too for a course of perjietnal gymnastics is akinu- 
ing to ineu who have lost somethiug ot tlieiragilily. and who have 
families at home depondeiil on their exertions. we shoiibl 

like to see i.san iuipriued form of tricycle, on xvhieh one eould sit 
with rcasniiablo comfort and yet travel with tf)lev.ible speed. We 
believe tlial experts pronounci: sneh a combination to be perfectly 
practicable, allhouglias yt it has not been etiaiiied, and we tni>t 
that they may turn their attention to it in < :tinest. The fislooa 
hitherto hn.s been all for bic>c!es, and yet vvi« suspect, if we le ix 
venture on an Irijlikiiu, that a tricycle is the true bicycling cm' uo 
of tile future. 


CJI VFFW.VX AND CD. 

exi.sling Oourts of Law and Equity will sliorlly Ivcmiio 
J- brandies of one High Cmiit, and it sei-ms to Inllow licit llio 
otUcua of these courts will he to some extent Mimilg.imaled. In 
order to prepare the way ibrilie fall and beuelici.il operatitui of 
the .1 udiealuvc Act of 1873, a ('oiumi'hiou w.is a, nointe.l tn in¬ 
quire into tho Adniini.strativo Departments of tlui t'uiirfs of 
.Tnsticc; and ihis t'onmiitwioii has niiule two Iteports. of w Inch llu! 
historical as well as practical inleivsLc.m h,iidl\ be cxaggoMled. 
It wouhl Ix' surpri.sing to any one uimequ.nnteil willi the r^ubject to 
obsiTve how inveterate during eenUivic.>, wjis the liabit, of ad- 
miniMtering the liiw for tho beiicllt of the AdminialMtixe Depart¬ 
ments. 'J'ho Jjord OhfUicollor or Lord Clue;' .lustice c.onfeneil 
otlicea on Jiifl friends, who appointed dejjulies to do tlio work if 
there w.ia any, and those again apjiointcd deputies, and the object 
throughout this hienirdiy seems to have been to do ua little and 
get as much for it as possible. Even now the tiadition of “little 
to do and plenty to get" so far lingers in those olliecs (bat 
many of tlio clerks have o.a.sier places than the ordinary (U\il 
servants of the Brown. One change which has taken place 
within the last forty years indicates dearly how tho liubits of 
London lawyers have been atlected by the general migration 
for domestic piu'pose.s of London into the connin'. Formerly 
nil these ollices were opon in tlie ex’ening, and tho 
solicitora' and barristers’ chambers and even sonio of the 
Courts were open also. In the days when legal digni¬ 
taries lived in Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Bedford Uow, and the 
profession generally clustered around them, this practice was c.()U- 
venient. Consultations were habitually held in the evening, and 
arbitrations in which pounsel xvoio engaged proceeded in the 
evenings at tho Crown and Anchor Tavern in the .Slnmd. Tho 
custom of holding the Old Ikiley Sessions after dinner was more 
honouted in the braach than tho observanco. Tho things that were 
done then cannot l)o undone, and had better bo forgotten. Sir 
William C^lrant sai at tho Rolls after dinner, and tradition says 
that he mitigated the dryness of legal argument with old ^lladoira; 
but it has never been suggested tliat his chanictor of “equity 
reserved ” was at all affectod bv his potations. Either as a cause 
or consequeBoe of the late habits of London lawyers, the moils 
were not sent out from London until nearly midnight. 

It must not he supposed that either complaints Against alnteee 
or nttemptl to remedy them are exclusively produeis of our own 
time^ A Commission wae appointed in 1732 to inquire into 
and feet in all the Courts, and tliey exposed, and to some extent 
ndtigstod, the eyatem of eXBotimis under whi^ euitora at that - tim» 


suffered. Thus the feo on a warrant to attend a Maater itt Chan¬ 
cery was two shillings, but three successive warrasta always issued 
to one cliectual alUvudaiice. It is fair to say tliat at ^ia 
time the salaries and lawful foes of the IMasters were inade¬ 
quate, and the methods which they adopted to obtwp 
indirect remuueralion had become almost conwcrated by 
antiquity. Tim jiroccHdings in a Chancery suit were in 
largo part cmiductud in the Master's ollice; they were chieUy 
in writing, and of gri^ai length, and all partioa bad to “ take 
copit*'3.’’ TJw .■'Aino isvstcm prevoileil fts far us possible in the other 
ofiicfts of the C’otirt, and it is not surprisiug that the solicitors 
iuiiutcd such a rc.'ipci'table exiuuplo in tlioir own OTactico. Au 
explanation is thus atVorded of that almost ineradicable tendency 
of our law to verbiage xvhich satirists and philosophers have so 
oi tcu and so v.vinly ii.s.s<iiU‘d. A Report of tho Commissioners of 
1732 numtioiis tho griovaaoe involved in the uunocoss.'uy length of 
ivcitals iu nixlpi's, ami in insisting, under au order luade in the 
4(li and 5111 F)iili[) and Mary, that partios roquirhig copies of 
(iopohilions ht'lbrc the lixamiucr sLoiild tfike also copies of their 
own inlcji-ogntoric.'^, wliich they did not require. It is inte- 
jvsting to know that in an age xvhich we are apt tx) regard as prin¬ 
cipally occupied with burning lioretics the ollicers of the Court of 
Cii.oiccry xvoro engaged in manufacturing a largo supply of 
w.it-ti' ]Kii>er, “ The practice of putting six words in a lino, 
iiiid tifti.'cu lines in a blicot, and charging at per shoot,” is also said 
to have boon oYpo.scd and condenined by these Comjuis.sionere. But 
liciv [irrhiips their mirniltig has been misunderstood. This practic.o 
11 mailed down to the reign of llie present (^ueeii, but the object 
of It, was to enable the number of folios of yo words each iu a ^'Opy 
l«j bo readily CAmiited. Tho cliai'go of is. per folio for copying 
xvsa a high charge, and was no doubt li.ved to allow a prolit to the 
olliee according to the inveterate habit of indirect remuneration 
for legal xvork. Thoru was, hoxvover, a further reiitiement in e\- 
iu-t,ion, which consisted in writing dates .'■ind sums in words at hngtli. 
in order to get the falle.st number of folios out of a copjx The 
Boiumissioiiprs icmarked, as lliey justly might, tliat this practice 
wlion applioil to au aeeoimt rendered it unintelligible. It xva.'' 
aflcrwuids so Jar mitigated that the clerks only ebiivgcd Jor 
w’oriU iiL length, but did not insist on xxTiting them. Thus tlie 
current \ ear, if it occurred in an iinawer in Chancery, would bo 
c.opied iu lignres iu one of the spaces usually occupied by a word, 
and the next six .s^mces would bo lelt blank. 'J'ho copies thus 
made, XNitli only ninety words not particularly well xvrilleu on a 
ji.ige, were exactly tho roverso of wJiat tho eyo requivts for rajiid 
And aecordliigly when tho copy WHS oliliuued from tho 
olliee, (lie lirM blep l,i imiko xvbiit x\.is called a “ Inn l copy " 
for counsel, for xsiiieh the solicitor xvas allowisl to cliaree 4^/. per 
folio to client, mill of course mado a pretil on tho einireo. ll 
is neeiliiss to say th.it cii-rks lirought up in this cumbronn .and 
absiu'd system legarded the introduction of pi'inltHl bills and 
iiii.'woi'b as a r.isJi and ruinous innovation. 

\\ 0 iia\o, however, seen and sumvi'd this chango; and xvo are 
oneoniMgeil therefore to siigge.st anotlior eJiango, and, Ijv xvay of 
intrudueing it, wo will, at Urn risk of being acoiisod of proranity, 
Obk the quei'lioii what is tho uso of the Groat bealf Of course it 
is ireful to soiuo derih-v who inukes a nrolit on llio four cwt. of 
w.ix xs'hich it (ronsiiints per mouth, out it is a eiimbious and 
(illierwibO useless relic of a barbarou.^ age. T]io.soal i.s now alFtxed 
by the “ I’lirso Ikarer’’ of the Lord Ghaiicollor, x\ho, besides tlio 
worlv of bis own r.ilher niyslerious olliee, dues tho woik formerly 
diselnirgnd by “ tho kscalev and Deputy (Sealer, the Challwax and 
Deputy CUalfwav," veeyiving too/, a year in addition to his proper 
siUrv of 501J/. a xeir, and paying 30/. a year out of his oxvn 
pocket to a porter to help him. The (Jornmisaioners W'ho have 
lately reporloil on these and other ollices do not explniii xvliethe.r 
tlielueat ISeal is put iuLo the puixse; but they state that the 
dulieji of tho Furso Bearer are chiefly ceremonial, and 
might be ilone, tis tho holder of the otHee candidly admits^ 
by imother oflicer, called tho Gentleman of thoChamW. Tho 
Forter to the (jreat Seal has actual charge of the seal 
during the day, and ho as.siHts the Fiirso Bearer in using it, and 
keeps in storo tho xvax on xvhich it is impres.sed. \Ve fear that 
the utilitarian spirit which haa aboli.shod Chafl'wa.v and 
Deputy Oliallwnx xvill ej'o long call in question the necessity of 
the articlo to which they owed their names. It might be a curious 
question how many letters passing through the Post Uilice are 
sealed with wax, aiul how many of those at the expense of those 
xvho xvrite them. Sealing letters is however morely troublesome 
to tho Hinder, whereaft the GreAt Seal impressed on a cake of wax 
carried in a tin box is a nuisance to everybody who has to do with it. 
There is of course somebody xvho supplies these tin boxes, and 
has, like the purveyor of xvox, an interest in the perpetuation of 
the present “cuml^iis method” of passing documents under the 
Great Seal. There i# another officer of the L..'d Ohanc^lor, the 
Train Bearer, whom the (Joxnmisstoners consider “ evidently ne- 
ces-sary,” and we must allow that they are right, unless we are 
prepared to question the necessity of trains, which we could hsidly 
do without ujiening the door to doubt as to utility of wigs, 
full-hottomed or other, and so to a variety of questions radroeatuy 
asked than ansxvered. 

Tho idea of our foreftithers m to law and other pnblio offices 
seems to have been that a nrivUerod class was entitled to get as 
mueh out of them as possible, arm, sulojecbtO' that' eoudltldn, 
were to be adapted to general convenience. Ibua <th the bw^ihg 
of this oentiny there was a Board of a Beatd^ 
and a Board of Exciss, and we* all kBow tl# sort of> dommii^ 
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ttoner that aat at those Boards. He was well l)dni, at least on the | 
father’g side, well dressed, geDtlemanly, and fairly educated, and 
ho attended at the office tnid signed his name as much as was con¬ 
sistent with his duties to society* Now one Board does the work 
of all these three Boards, and wo fear that the mcmhers of this 
Board have lost much of the ornamental chai^ter of the Oomrnis- 
sioDors of sixty years ago. The spirit which multiplied these 
offices may he called, for want of a better word, nepotism; hut it 
must be understood that this was not the nnri’ow spirit which 
would ** take care of Bowb ” individually, but a broad purjjose of 
providing at the national expense for the entire class to which 
“Dowb” belonged. It was in this spirit that the ufiiro of 
Comptroller of Uio Seal of tho Courts of iCing’s Benoh and C'oin- 
mon Pleas was wanted by letters patent under the Creat Seal 
of King Charles II. to the Buko of Oiulton in tail-mule. About 
the same time the office of Custos Brevium of the Court of 
Common Pleas was, after tho deterininatiou of pcver.il lives then 
subsisting, granted in trust for tho Earl aud Coiintoss of Lichfield, 
and for the issue of tho Oounlosa in tail, The.se offices were 
in tho memory of this generation held under the patents of King 
Charles II. They had become largely profitable, they were exor¬ 
cised by deputy, and wore fruitful sources of delay Jind expense 
to suitors. No real reform of procodun) could be attempted witli- 
out abolishing them, which Wiis accordingly done by Parliament 
pi’oviding compensation to tlie holders. A somewhat similar case 
IS that of the Registrars in Chancery, who were till 1833 merely 
deputies of an officer who never acted. The patent of Registrar 
was in 1727 made out in the names of trustees for tho 1 Kike of 
St. Albans, and it may be remarlted that this dukedom, like tkat 
of Grafton, bos a Caroline origin. 

It must not, however, be supposed that there i.s not Tnucli hard 
work well done in the present Administrative Boparlinonls of tho 
Courts. The Commiasioners truly say that the Chief Clerks to 
tho .Tudgea in Chanceryare among the hardest-worked men in 
the State service,” and because they do their work well it is con¬ 
stantly increasing. Tho Moster.s of the Oonmiou [.aw Courts 
perform somewhat similar duties, but have a higher .status, as they 
are indopenilent officers and not mere clerks. Thu.'^o duties are 
likely to increase, because there are a vast iniiuber of cases of 
account unsuitable for trial by jury which luuat bo dealt with 
either by such an officer os tlie Master or by a private arbitrator. 
Tho more the legal machine is improved, tho more work tliero will 
be for it to do, and the holders of these oflicos w<juld in general 
greatly prefer to be fully employed. It need not, therefore, he 
snppusecl that sucli arrangomenis as the CommissioLers suggest 
woidd bo distasteful to existing officers, and, speaking generally, 
these arrangements would be benetickl to tho puolic. 


A PATH OF FABLES. 

T IIOSK Avlio did not read the 7 )mVy Telcffmph of last Wednwi- 
day have lost a treat. It recorded “ a simple act of bravery ” 
in an ariiclo of most elaborate construction. The hero of the story, 
Matthew Scott, belongs to the same mythical class os tho farnoii.s 
Brummy; but tho lathT only fought a dog, whereas tho former 
couauereii a rhinoceros. By saying tliat these personages are 
mytnical, we do not mean to suggest that they do not exist, but 
only that their deeds luu e been made the subject of romance. We 
can believe that tho hillocks of the Troad contein tlie ashes of 
heroes, and yet xvc need not believe all the fables tliat liave been 
written about ‘ Achillea. Jlatthew Scott is perhaps “ a plain 
sti'aightfnrward man,” aud is certainly an assistant-keeper at the 
Zoological Gardens; and it la Written in tho glorious page of fiction 
that, in attempting to save two comrades from a horrible death, he 
risked his own life without a moment^} doubt against such terrible 
odds as might mako the boldest man alive think twice befoi'e en¬ 
countering them. In fact, Scott by some neglect exposed two 
other keepers to be assaulted by a rhinoceros, and if ho went 
promptly to their aid, he did no more than his duty. The JDaUy 
TeUgraph happens to know, or at least is able to state, that this 
rhinoceros has tor j^ears been waiting for a chance to kill hts keeper. 
On Saturday morning the ohanco nearly came. Hio brute was in his 
paddock, and two keepers were cleaning out his cage. There was 
a quick, sharp snort; the very earth shook with the swift, heavy 
rush of tho fimous bmte,” and, to put it shortly, he knocked down 
the men and jumped upon them. We feel some compunction in 
atrippla^ this narrative of its embroidery, but it is necessary 
to observe that the earih-sbakiag is an ^Ikllishment of tbe 
same class oa tlmt which we cd^t when we ascribe thunder to 
Jupiter Junior in Fleet Street. The animal was cunning enough 
to ma^ a noiseless rush” bode into his house, and 
knocking down, tossing,, and pounding are equally imaginary 
with we earth-dhaking. ^^Sore penl indeed was that in 
wldoh these two men lay.” We are almost tempted to 
quote say the was tfaeire, for they did Iminit; 

but that would he herd on &e two men, who very lilmiy era in¬ 
capable of romanoingi end ue not respouaiUe for havipg attsacted 
the notice <^fhe epic muce. In a fow seconds they would, l^ve 
beenttnahedand wiingted.gktofattilmpe<>fliihbatln fo^ tW 
behind an iron ^ valiant 8^. sum 
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the oyc with tho butl-iuid Of the whip, and tlie ooimsl did 
not like it. Scott dirove him into the paddock, and pick^ 
up his daiuajjT'd comrades, and wa.s putting them behind thp seieen 
when the ammal charged again and was again beaten off. A third 
charge was made and repulsed, and ffnally Scott lifted his comrades 
sucoessUfly ihrough tho bars of the cago into complete (safety. 
Thi.s is I he" siibstence of a highly omiimehtal narrative, of which, a« 
xvo learn from good imthority, scarcely any m.ilcriftl part is true. 
The men were not knodvod dovi^ii, and therefore Scott did not pick 
them up, Tlicy rushed el th^^ samo moment to tho scitcu, ami it 
was almost litemlly fastest first and devil take tho hindmost"; for 
ono of them was badly bniised. But there waa no fainting, no fall¬ 
ing, and neither blood nor jouni dripping from the beasts One 
of the men is aaid to have been “ so terribly bruised and bittered” 
that it w’‘as impop.siblo to loll, poetically, what injurit-s ho might 
not have rccoivod; but Mr. F. Biickland, smgi'on aud naturalist, is 
able to state that ho had no bones bvolcen and no wound. Tho 
other man had the flesh lorn off his right log in a “ghaSitly wound ” 
whicli has been seen only by the narratnri.s iumgiuEition. To Mr. 
Buckland’s evo the man's log wms severely bnilscd and swollen. This 
aimplo recital of fticte,” us the 'Dtri/// THegroph is phxisod to call 
il.s article, concliules with the roinarl: that mon Riich a.s l^colt do 
not calculate chances:—‘‘It was enough for him that hii saw the 
brute dashing his comrades abmit as tlwiy lay under his feet.” But 
lie did not see this; bnciiuae, it did not iiappen. lie saw the brute 
dashing a wulering-pfit about as it lay under his feet, and this 
utensil w.is “ so terribly bruised aud battered” that its oldest 
friend would not know it. It is, however, true that tliere was 
no Victoria Cross for Scott to win,” nor was there any en¬ 
couraging Hhoiit” during the combut, although there has Is/eu 
enough noise mado about it afterwurd.s. 

It is difliciilt not to suspect that sonioof the more oxlravapint 
compositions of Iho T>nilg TeUgraph may bo inspired by ambition 
to rital those magnificent embroideries of fiction upn fact which 
are regularly supplied t-o the readers of the New Ywk Jlvrakh 
,Tust before our English muse felt called to sing the praise of Sc.ott, 
it hod occurred to that enterpri.sing joumnl to publish an account, 
not of an onslaught of om* fierce animal on his Wpers, but of the 
rush of an entire menagerie from ite dens, and of the tiighk and 
slaughter of fho population of New Vork. As in England, a 
rhinoceros began the row', but it went imumnsurablv further, at 
least in tiction *. and it is another coincidence that a koejwr poked 
tho creature in'* the eye, but without the happy result that ensued 
here, nnd, indeed, with a result very much tiie reverse of happy. 
Tho rhinoceros, mail with pain aud nigo, knocked away the bars of 
his own cage, and then rusned about tho place and smashed all the 
other cages, and let tho animals loose upon New York. We can 
imagine that if the recent oxplo.sion luid been rather stronger in 
tho Regent's Park, tJie dens and cages of tlio Zoological Gardens 
might have lx*en smashed and tho nuirnalfl turned loose upon society. 
A nnwsvenilor’s boy supplying early C(ipi(*s of tho Drnlg TeUgraph 
might have been swallowed by a lion, and the only hope of aiTe.sting 
his further ravages would Iiav('been that tho boy's boots or the lead¬ 
ing articles might disiigreo with him. A memW of the Shoebliick 
Brigade might have been bolted, with his blacking and bruelies, 
and tho shoes he was cleaning, by a tiger. Snakes might have 
enroUod themselves inOhancery, and apes might have etuleavoured 
to imss for actors at the theatres. Tho soldiers would have been 
called in aid of tho po\,ico; all would have been supplied with 
revolvers, and in random firing at the wild boosts they xvould have 
killed more people than these wild beasts slew. All this and 
much more might have happened, or the lUtili/ Tdegrerph might 
havo told us that it had happened, in London. ’The iteraU tells us 
that it has happened in Now York, and as a hero ia necessary for 
every romance, the TVansatlantic fabulist bos chosen Governor 
Dix. Tho Bengal tiger having counted up n score of victims, 
surronderod his life to tho trusty rifle 01 tho aged Governor, 
who shot him as ho rounded Madison Avenue. This 
was an extremely fortunate occurrence. Tho Governor, a 
splendid shot, was in town in the nick of time, and his gallant act 
will be remembored by the citizens of New York, although it ia 
now too late to mark tlioir esteem ot the ballot-box. There ia a 
wonderful similarity between these refiectiona aud thoatf which tiie 
Daily Tdvgraph mokes upon the conduct of Matthew Scott, who, 
“ being by no moans a strong or powerful man,” and having no 
hope of the Victoria Orcaa, did battle with a rhinocei-os. If wo 
dosiied a third parallel, we must seek it in tho School for Scandal^ 
where the gossip-mongors recount the Imaginary circuinstanees of 
a supposed duel. We had almost forgotten to mention that Arch¬ 
bishop McOloskey's carriage drove up d minute after Governor 
Dix had shot the tiger, and it was considered a providential 
circumstance that tlie horses escaped fright, which might have 
seriously affected the health of the aged prelate. The rmnoceros 
who set the game a-going ended his own part of it inglariouriy by 
tumbling into a sewer. But he had pr^ously given a nervous 
shock to a subject to heartedisease, and her death might 
be looked for at any moment He also gored a milkman's 
horse, smashed a shantr where tbe mmates were at supper, 
and knocked the ptaoks 01 it into tho fire. AU the fomil^vbowover, 
escaped, exomt the baby, who was boznad' to a crisp. Such were 
the foato of the ririnoeAios before be died, if dead be be, and not 
burrowing with biadoulMionied head "aatong the sewen of 
New YozK, itttd pr«fnHiBg foeah eatomitlfle for that mshappypito. 
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The Strtid bo doubt ropfords this gigantic “ sell ” complocontlv. 
It il heeded Awful Oalaraity,” occupies a full page of awe 
colunmei and quite at the end we are informed that the entire 
itory is a pure fabrication.” We would venture to suggest both to 
Americaxi and English editors of sensational newspupera that, if 
there isany statement which they desire roailerd to bt'lieve, it would 
bo convenient to distinguish it by peculiar typo or otherwise. One 
artist takes a story os he picked it up with many exaggerations 
at the Zoological Gardens, dresses it neatly a» a paragraph, 
and sends it to the Daily Telegraph. A superior artist takes lUis 
pnr^aph and converts it into a lending article by the process of 
tolling the story over again with such einliollishraents as his ta.sle 
and fancy may suggest to him. Thus *Mhe jaws dripping with 
blood ana foam ” are ascribed to the rhinoceros niereij ns being 
the proper thing on such an occasion, and os sugge.-tiing to the 
reader’s mind—^whnt would have needed extreme audacity to state 
—that the blood was that of the two prostmfed and pounded 
keepers. It is scarcely iject‘8«u*y to renmrik that the nninnil could 
get no blood out of n watering-pot, although it might have got 
blood out of him. Titus Gates offered to tell a pretty fable in 
the witness-box, and the Judge exprf:ss.cd the hone that it might 
bo the first and Inst ho might utter from that pbu*e. It were to 
be wished that editoi-s of newspapers, if they cannot abstain from 
fabling in tlieir articles, would at least indicate the point whore 
news ceases and romance begins. 


REVIKAVS. 


LOUD -DALLINO OS SIR IIOIIKKT riiKL.* 

I T is to be regretted that Lord Dalling's prcniat'ire death 
piovented liim from conliJiuing Ids scries of lli.sloricul 
Oliaracters. Natural Ifus^e, study, and i'uTniliurity with b'roneli 
conversation and literature, had inipres-cd upon him the im¬ 
portance and value of stylo. IJis publislicr, Mr. Jlontlev, s.ivs 
th'it Lord Dalling somotimea causod wliole pages, uft-i'r biung ni-f, 
iip^i to be printed again and again, and that “ he would spend 
a morning sometimes in giving moro iinisb to the stylo of a few 
paragraphs.” His language is couscquently lucid, concise, and 
sometimes epigrammatic; and occasional solecisms may proljably 
be attributed to long resideneu ubrond, Tbo barbarous plirase 
“n largo mass of uncertains” may be I'xpliiinod, though not 
excused, by the unconscious adoption of n French i<liom, 'I'tic 
statement that “the general tendency of many minds is to 
refuse one order of ability where they admit another ” would bo 
not less feeble and confused in a French version than in Fnglish. 
There is perhaps soniothing of the qiialitv which thu J-Vench call 
logic in the refcrcrico of Peel’s acts unci motives to a general 
theory. It was undoubtedly true that Peel “ took up this lliiug 
or that, and carried it, if it were good, when it could bo 
carried.” It may also be admitted t!>at “ he did not say that it 
was good before opinion was prepared for its being carried ” ; but 
'.i should bo added that in some cases ho s.aid that a mcasun; 
was bad, and nevertheless afterwards carried it. Few political 
characters have been more consistent than that of Peel, although 
he began his career as a supporter of Lord Eldon, and finished it 
as an advocate of religious wpiality, and as the prineii>al pro¬ 
moter of Freo-trado; but thu most regular and uniform biography 
is moro various and mor(^ instructive tlian anv verbal generaliza¬ 
tion. Macaulay would liuvo described the ebaraeter of Peel by 
saying that he was the stillest, the driest, the narrowest, and the 
least sympathetic of statesmen; and yet that, “such is the in¬ 
consistency of human nature,” his opinions were singularly 
elastic, that he took comprehensive views of tlie public interest, 
and that he gavo practical effect to the enthusiast ie di^^iro of 
improvement which ho shared with the best politicians of his 
time. Lord Hailing is less paradoxical, and his summary of the 
history of Pool is us sound ns a condensed account of,a com plicated 
character and its results cun be. He satisfied his senso of litcrarv 
fitness by dividing his narrative into six purls, which correspond 
with sufficient propriety to as many stages in Peel’s political life. 
In a prefatory notice l^ord Hailing admits that he has n(»tbing 
very new to say; and it is difticult to understand why ho has not 
inserted facts and anecdotes which may probably have been within 
his knowledge. In the posthumous volume of the Life of I^ord 
Palmerston, Lord Hailing attributes the rupture of 1846 between 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley to peraonal gi’ounds of offence 
arising from Peel’s oxCbsaive Busceptibility to unseasonable banter. 
The statement would have been mom suitable to the present 
work; and perhaps, if it had been fuller, the relation of cause and 
eftect would have seemed more adequate and less apocryphal. It 
Is difficult to explain the secession of Stanley by the irritation 
which may have been felt by Peel. In dealing with another 
enlyect, Lord Hailing supplies an interesting comment on an angry 
and unjust attack on Mr. Ellice, contained in a hitter of Lord 
Palmerston’s which is published by Lord Dalling himself or by 
tlm«ditorof his papent Lord Hailing assigns to Mr. Ellioe a 
ixiaeideiiiblo shaie in the successful promotion of the Reform Bill. 

Ttee happened at the moment of which 1 am speaking to be a 
man oouiec^d with the Whig Government who by hie frank, 
good-natured manner, his knowledge of human nature, hia habits 
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of business, his geneva! acquaintance with aU classes of persons, 
and his untiring activity, gave an intensity and direction to the 
general sentiment which it would not olheiwiso have attained. 
I allndo to Mr. Edward Ellice, Secretary of the Treasury.” Mr. 
Ellice at that time acquired an iuflucnce over the press which ho 
perliaps afterwards exaggerated in his recollections. He was 
especially proud of having invented the cry of *‘’lhe Bill, the 
whole Sill, and nothing but the Bill,” which undoubtedly served 
the piuposc of the Government by checking iutorual dissensiuua 
among the parly. 

The cxtcrual conditions of Peel’s career were in the highest 
degree advantiigeous. His fiimily, IhoiigU it had but recentlv 
acquired groat wealth, had for many generations owned a small 
landed {;.sl:ite, which sLill testifies to their ancient descent hv its 
name of Peel’s Fold. The Minister’s groat ability was, as iu the 
case of almost all (tminent men, hereditary in the male line of 
descent. His grandfather had raised himself from the rank of a 
veoman by becoming a thriving maniifacturor. His father, the first 
baronet, after amassing a largo fortune by his enteipriao imd 
vigour, acquired a considerable position in the Ilouso of Common.''. 
Ilis avowed intention of Irnining his eldest eon to be Pumo 
Minister bad, in Lord Dnlling’s (fpiniou, some effect in the nlLi- 
mato roolizatioii of his hopes. Th'j older Sir Robert, after opposing 
his son’s Bill for the resmuption of specie pnvments, lived to see 
him the second Minister in the Duke of AVdlington’s Cabinet, and 
afterwards the undisputed loader of the House of Commons, and 
the destined head of any Conscrvntivo Government which might 
be formed. After attaining high acadejuical distinction at Eluu 
and Oxford, Peel became in his earliest youth Private {Secretary to 
Lord Liverpool, Undor-Seoretnry of the Colonies, and, at the ngc 
of twenty-lbiir, Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. A.s 
ho wa.a opposed to the Catholic claims, he Avas described with 
short-siglitod liiceliousue-ss by the nickname of “ Orange Peel ”: 
but Lord Hailing rightly ciill^ attention to the signiliciinco of hia 
first speech ngaiust Oatlmlic Fmuucipalion. His argument wn.s in 
substance that, if I he Catholics were admitted to equal rights, 
they would use their numerical superiority to destroy Protestant 
ascendency and the Prote.stant Church. At that timo, and long 
uflerwarda, LibenjFpolitician.s wore in the habit of arguing that 
the Catholics would loyally accept llio established institutions 
which tho English nation 1h(*n coiirideretl indispcnsablo. Whigs 
of I ho acute but not profound order to Avhicn Sydney Sinifli 
belonged were sincerely convinced that Catholic belief was 
only retained as a point of honour, being too obviously absurd to 
Rur\ ive the relaxing inllucne j of toleration and justice. If tho general 
as.sutnption of tho necessity of maintaining Protestant institutions 
had been well founded, Peel’s inforencea would have lu'cti sounder 
tljin the argument for emancipation; but political wisdimi i.s 
tested by a higher stamlard than that of Ibiensie triumph. In 
subslaiice Peel conteiub'd that a large population should yull’er in- 
jiiblicG for t!i(! biMiefit of n minority. Long afterward .s hocoiieeiled 
tho Catholic claims with tardy resipisceiice, on tho sufficient and 
not inconsistent ground that tho mmorlty it'^olf Avoiild bo endan¬ 
gered by further rcsistauco, In 1809 ISir Arthur Welk'sloy, then 
Irish vSecretary, entered, ns appears from his published despatches, 
with cliar.acterisl ic simplicity and unity of purpose into tho jobbing 
distribution of patronage by which thef lovornnicut was carried on. 
In a letter addressed to the local Govc'rnment agent at Cashel he 
directed him to return for the borough a Mr. Peel, whoso Christian 
name ho had not yet ascorlaiuod. Three or four years.later Mr. 
Peel first exliibit«*d in the same office his great ndmiuiatrativo 
ability by organizing the admirable police force of which, both in 
Ireland nnd in England, the name is a.ssoeiated in popular language 
with its founder. The common ddu.sion that legislation is the 
chief business of a Minister derives no countenance from tho ex¬ 
ample of tho state.^mau who was both tho Ix’st administrator nnd 
the most successful legislator of his time. It is true that tho in¬ 
stitution of an eincient police in England and Ireland, the refonu 
of the criminal laav, the reconstruction of the tariff and the e.stjih- 
lishracnt of a sound Hvstom of finance, required the formal assent 
of Parliament, but they wore essentially applications of the art of 
executive government. ** With a reputation increa.sing yearly in 
Aveight and confidence, he resided his post (of Irish Secreta^), and 
escaped from a scene the irrational and outrageous contentions of 
which Avere out of harmony with hia character.” Peel had 
entered sufilciently into tho spirit of Irish society to challenge 
O'Connell; and among companions with Avhom ho was at his ease 
ho delighted during tho remainder of his life to tell amusing 
or extravagant Irish stories. It is probable that his pride ana 
his shyness may have prevented him from acquiring social 
popularity in Ireland, nor indeed did ho elst)where at any time 
attain it, except in circumstances of perfect intimacy. In 1819, 
after his return from Ireland, he was selected by the Government 
as Chairman of the Bonk Committee, and, ns tho result of the 
consequent inquiry, he carried tho Bill for the resumption of cash 
payments which earned for him Oobbott's nickname ot^ Peel’s Bill 
Peel.” Ho was fortunate in remaining out of office during tho 
Queen’s trial. His. administration of the Home Office/ where he 
soon after succeeded Lord Sidmouth, confirmed and extended the 
solid reputation which he had already acquired. On the death of 
Lord Liverpool, he naturally adhered to the eeotion of the Tory 
party which followed the Duke of WeBingcon^ Notwithstanding 
tho matignont obaigee which were trumped up againit him twenty 
years afterwstds hy Lord George Benttooh, tlm is nd Reason to 
suppose that tbO conduct of Peel was dii^^ved Oaanisf 
hiamelf, and during the short remaindef of Uanniog’i life they 
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continued on iHendly termB. In a letter in which he expreBsea 
deep re^t at Peel’a reaiguatioii, Canning adds that ‘Hhe frank¬ 
ness and generosity with which you have defined and limited the 
motives 8iat dictate your retirement afford to my regret all the 
alleviation of which it is susceptible.” From some passages in Peel's 
oorrespondonce with the Duke of Wellington, it appears that they 
both agreed in imputing to Canning a tendency to intrigue which can 
scarcely have been imaginary. It is certain that Canning had no 
wish to keep the Duke of Wellington in oflico; and though, 
according to Mr. Grevillo, he entertained a personal dislike of 
Huskisson, ho may perhaps on political grounds have preferred 
him UM a lieutenant to Peel. The Catholic question, which was 
the solo ostensible pretext for the schism, was only one of many 
causes wliich rendered it inevitable. 

No part of recent history has been recorded in greater detail 
than the events which preceded the deterniination of the 
Government to emancipato the Catholics. The first definite 
proposal of a Bill was addressed by Peel to tlie Dulm of 
Wellington in the summer of 1828; iJut there is no doubt that 
the Duke had already resolved on a policy of concession. It 
was only on the urgent representation of the Prime Minister tlmt 
Peel consented to remain in oflice; indeed, as early as 1825 ho 
had meditated retirement both from oIRco and from Parliflinent, 
that ho might not be a party to a change which ho began 
to recognizo as inevitable, llis final determination to share 
the obloquy which awaited the converted anti-Catholics was an 
heroic ,aci of self-denial. As ho laid probably foreseen, 
the vituperiilion of his former followers wa.s juainly directed 
against himself. The Duke of Wellington’s character and 
great reputation raised him above (jTiluinny, except of a parti¬ 
ally fl.'itlerin"' kiinl. The firmness with which ho controlled 
the llouBo of Lords and oveiruled the vacillation of Iho King 
commanded respect (3vcn where it caused irritation. Nearly all 
the Tory peers to whom he addressed hiinaelf eagerly promised 
thoir support on all other questions, evcn'xvhere they had scruples 
in repudiating all their former opinions. The Duke was denounced 
as a tyrant, a dictator, and even as a dangerous conspirator; but 
the Imseless charge of treachery wiis reserved for l*e(il. Many of 
the Duke’s assailants were silenced by his duel with Lord 
Winchilaiiii, and on the whole ho issued from the stnigglo with 
undiminishod power. Peel lost his seat lor Oxford, and the con¬ 
fidence of the Tory party ; and the Whigs at that time and long 
afterwards failed to appreciate the liberal tendencies of his 
character and intellect. It is possible that a sense of injustice, 
though it was inflicted by others, may have caused the coldness 
whicli is known by sulficiont testimony to have t visted for some 
years afterwards betu^een the two great Tory loaders. L<ird 
Dalling states, pnibably on the authority of Peel himself, tliat he 
disapproved of the Duke a declaration against Ileform; and lie 
stood aloof from the obatimito resistance which was oilered by tlio 
Duko of Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst to the Reform Bill in 
the House of Lords. In 1832 he saved his former colleague from 
a hopeless enlerprise by refrisiug to take ofiice on tlio re¬ 
signation of Jiord Grey. Eighteen months afterwards it was 
on the Diiko’s recommendation tlmt William IV. entrusted 
Peel with the formation of a Ministry. His short tenure 
of office in 1834 aad 1835 convinced the ^^country that he 
had no equal as an administrator and as leader of a 
party. Lord Dalling, who as a Whig member took part in 
an opposition which bo nbst/iins from designating as factious, says, 

“ But let uft bo just. Never did a statesman enter oflico more 
triumphantly than Sir Robert Peel left it. Ilis self-confidence, 
his tact, his general knowledge, Lis temper filled oven his oppo¬ 
nents with admiration.” It may be remembered that at this time 
he had almost overcome the cynical distrust with which ktr. 
Greville regarded all the statosmon of liis time. Sir Robert Peel’s 
conduct of the opposition to Ijord Melbourne from 1835 to 1841 
is*passed over lightly by his biographer. It is remarkable that 
neither Lord’Dalling nor Mr. Greville in the published portion of 
his Mimioirs tofera to the intrigues which Lora Lyndhurst in those 
Tears undoubtedly carried on for the purpose of supplanting Peel. 
Lord Li^dhurst'a fiatellites whispered that Peel was unsound in 
his principles, and they talked ot their patron as Prime Minister, 
with Follfttt as leader of the party in the House of Commons. It 
is believed that Lord Lyndhm’st discerned Mr. Disraeli’s aptitude 
for political combinations; and he may have hoped to gain adhe¬ 
rents of more established reputation. Tho derign was utterly 
chimerical; and it was, fortunately for himself, abandoned by its 
author in time fur him to sliare in Peel’s ultimate triumph. 

The great commercial and financial measures of 1842 and 1S44, 
feebly opposed by Lord John Russell and the Whig party, in¬ 
creased reel’s claim to the confidence of tho country. In 1845 he 
offended the Protestant bigots by his Bill for incroRsing tho 
grant to Maynooth, and for withdrawing it from annual discus¬ 
sion by cha^ng it on the Consolidated Fund. Mr. Disraeli 
then commenced his brilliant Parliamentary career by invectives 
and epigrams directed against a policy of which it is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that ho disapproved. Mischievous Tories ap¬ 
plauded thoir new champion with enthusiasm; and the Opposition, 
while they supported the i^U, took no paina to conceal their de- 
^ht at the pain which was inflicted on their great antagonist. 
The gratification which had been afforded during the Maymioth 
debates to the {alee frienda end ambitious enemies of the Minister 
designated Hr* Disraeli in the next Session for the eesier task of 
deoounditt Sir Robert Peel^s conversion to the cause of pc^-law 
Bepesl Without his aid the indignant ProtectioniiU wouB have 


perhaps sulkily acquiesced in their disappointment*, but they 
found a mouthpiece in Mr. Disraeli, who in turn, not having him«> 
self attained the rank of a leader, invented Lord Geoige*]^ntinok. 
Lord Dalling justly remarks that ^ the fact that Sir Robert Peel 
resigned office on changing his policy, and that ho did not return 
to it until every other Ministerial combination had Med, rendend 
his course on this occasion more clear than on the Catholic ques¬ 
tion. To accuse him under such cimiimstances of changing his 
views in order to retain oflico is aa alisurd as it is unjust.” Lord 
John RusHcll had announced his adherence to the Oom-law 
League two or three weeks before Sir Robert Peel determined to 
repeal tho Com Laws. No other course could have brought tho 
lender of tho Opposition inhi oflico, or tiu-nod the Prime Mmi.ster 
out. Lonl John Russell was perhaps justified in declining on a 
trivial pretext tlie task of forming a Ministry [to carry Corn-law 
lieperil. He would have encountered a Coustirvativo majority in 
the House of Commons, and ho could not have disposed of the 
Duke of Wellingtons indispensable authority for tho managoinont 
of tlie llonso of Lords. The legend that the Duko oven'uled tho 
scruples of ctjnscierilious Protectionist peers by replying, “ You 
cannot object to tho Bill more than I do, and I shall vote for it,” 
probably represents not inaccurately the arguments by which ho 
ficciued a majority. Tho indecent and inconsistent haste with which 
Lord John Russell took ndvantajre of Protectionist discontent is less 
excnsable tluin his devolution of an arduous task on his opponent, 
llis coalition with the unscrupulous Ic-aderofthorrotoctiouisls to 
deJeal tluj Irish Coercion Bill of which they both approved 
succeeded in the object of making Lord John Russell Prime 
Minister, and of gmtilying Jjord George Beiitinek’s iruploi’ablo 
animosity. .Soon afterwarcls Peel enjoyed the dignified rovengo of 
assisting Lord .John Russell I0 curry a Coercion Bill which was 
virtually tho same na his own. On his resignation Sir Robert 
Peel determined that ho would never again tmte office; nor is it 
certain whether, if ho had lived, ho would have yielded to tho 
uufiiiimoiis urgency with wliich in difficult seasona tho nation would 
have doiuandcd hia return to pow’ev. During tho four remaining 
years of his life he licld a higher rank than that of any Minister 
or leader of an Opposition. Perfw'tly free from party connexion, 
he gave a general support to Lord John Russell, with whom he 
luul always in the House of Oominons maintiiued courteous and 
almost friendly relations. It was against his will that on tho eve 
of his death he voted for a censure on Lord Palmerston, in the 
jusiico of which, as afterwards appeared, Lord John Russell 
privately (?nncuiTcd. It is probable that both were mistaken, but 
Sir Robert Peel can scarcely be blnnied for sharbg the opinion 
of Loini Palmerston’s principal colleague:— 

Thorooht triumphant ivjrtion of Sir Robert IVl’s puliUcal career wjis 
indeed that, wliieh i'ollowod his exclusion from official lile, 1 know of no 
statesman who ever occupied eo proud a position as that in which a greater 
(luinjuontT than even the first William Pitt stood from to July 1B50, 
when an imhiippy accidi-nt filled with |>alriotic sorrow every heart in 
Kn;,dand. Above all parties, himself a pai ty, ho had truineil liis’own mind 
into a disinterested sympathy with the intelligence of his couutry. Ho 
never during tliis period gave a vote to court demoeralic infim-neo or to 
w 111 aristocratic favour. 

As far as wisdom can be independent of far-seeing prescience, Sir 
Robert I*eel was one of tho wisest of men. Even those who dis¬ 
pute llis sagacity ought to admit his admirable honesty. Ho pro¬ 
bably never supported or opposed a measure under the influence of 
personal motives, When nis death was announced in Pai'liament, 
Mr. Gladstone delivered in the House of Commons a cold and 
conventional eulogy on his deceased leader. In the House of 
TiOrds, the Duke of Wellington, never ready of speech nor prodigal 
in expressions of feeling, repeated more than once, with deep emo¬ 
tion, tho statement that, among all men whom he had ever 
known, Sir Robert Peel was remarkable because ho always told tho 
(ruth. Two dissimilar natures were united by a common instinct 
of veracity, in wliich the Duke probably mlendod to include 
habitual uprightness of purpose. Lord DalUng’s eulogy is an 
authentic and valuable contribution to tho history of the states¬ 
man whom Mr. Disraeli once described as tho greatest member of 
Parliament that ever lived. 


CRAWLEY’S TRANSLATION OF TIHJCYDIDEa* 

rrillREE kinds of merit can enter, separately or together, into a 
JL translation of Thucydides. It may nave an historical, a literary, 
and a scholarly value. It will have historical value if it makes tiiu 
siibject-inaltor accessible to a student of history, not merely by a 
clear version, but by such aids of aii^sis and division as modem 
ideas of lucid arrangement suggest. This alone would bo wortli 
doing. The singularities of Thucydides as a writer perhaps too often 
divert attention from his greatness as on historian, ^ose who asso¬ 
ciate his name with passages of a perverse, or a brilliant, intricacy 
aro probably more numerous than those who have learned to look 
at his work as a whole. It would not perhaps be too much to say 
that for ifpany readers the character ascribed oy Thucydides to his 
own performance has been reversed byiihe unconscious irony of 
modern classicism. For the University man, as a rule, it is to be 
feared that the History of the Peloponnesian War represenis—in a 
sense undreamedof by tho compiler—the exploit of tbehour” 
rather than the ** everlasting possession.” A wefl-arranged t^s- 
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lation yriXL have done good ^orh if it niahes men read Thucydides 
as a "whole; notlahoiiously, as iu the twilight of coiiflicliug com- 
mentators-»-not with a sense of liloraiy loathing, as in a glaringly 
bad tratnslatioa>^biLt coniforiablv, with nothing >doleutly to in- 
terrixnt the mind whUe it gradually receives the impression of his 
inteUectual strength and ahsorhs the leesous of his political 
wisdom. It takes a little thought for men of to-day to si'e how 
g^t Thucydides was. All tbo forms of political ('xperience which 
his own age could furnish to him resolved themselves into two—the 
Qreek City and Persia; on the uneband, the sunill commonwealth, 
with the idea of the nation atiU hur away in the future; on the 
other hand, the despotic monarchy, not properly a political govern¬ 
ment at nil, and perliaps less instructive to the ohservci’ Ilian any/ 
other. But the wjanty materials weri' enough for Jiis genius. As 
we read him, we fool that ho would havo been able to u| ’,)ly tlio 
principles gathered from these plienomena to cases tlio mo.st C'Jinplev, 
and the least like those which he had Icnown. The feudal I'lMiice 
or Germany of the past, the coiiblilutional Pnghuid or federal 
America of to-day, would have discovereil to him, umhu- all con¬ 
trasts of form^ csseutiai analogies w'hh tlio tilings of ins own age. 
It has been said of Thucydides by a gieat living bcholar .and his¬ 
torian, “ There is hardly a problem in the acifaico of goA eminent 
wluch the statesman will not find, if not sohed, at uuy rule luui- 
dled, iu the pages of this universal master.” The prosjKi-ity of 
Athens after the expulsion of tbe IVieistrulidin mils forth iioni 
H 6 rodot 08 the remark that ‘‘freedom is a lino tiling.” Thu in¬ 
terval, in regard to subtlety, between tiiis eoinnuuit and the criti¬ 
cisms of Thucydides on the OorcyrtMU t>o(lilioii, not unfairly 
represent the difference between the eapacitii s uj‘ the two men 
for a philosojihy of history. Personal impartiality is a (lunllty 
more immediately obvious than width of mental grasp; and 
when it has been admitted that ThiicTdides, an oligaich 
banished by the democracy, is sometimes rather hard on Klodn 
and on Hyperbolos, there is liUlo to dedhet from Iho praise of a 
wonderfully dispassionate naiTative. Xenophon could rolnto the 
Theban revolution without naming Pelopidas, and the batlhi 
of Leuktra without naming Epameinondas. tie could record 
the smallest doings of Agesilaos, hut forget to nuaitiou-that 
MegaloiKilis had been founded or Messenia delivered. Thucydides, 
so far as wo know, has suppressed nothing; nor—with the 
doubtful exception just noticed—has ho set down aught iu malice. 
Seldom indeed does he permit himseli' a word of })raise or blame. 
The treachery of Fachea to Hippias provokes no commoulnry. 
The charoctera of Themiatold^s and Perikies suggest no moral 
criticism. The historian who, with these quiuiii--., has described 
a great crisis of ancient Greece ought not to be less attractive than 
Clarendon. If a translator who makes Thucydidea as possible .as 
Clarendon for the English reader can achieve literary and scholarly 
merit too, so much the better. Literary merit will consist in 
attainii^ the end which Oonington proposed to himself in his 
translation of tbe .^ncid; that is, in making the work, in respect 
of style, not merely readable, but agreeable or brilliant n? a whole. 
Scholarly merit will depend on a precise correspondence, exp-essed 
in an artistic form, hetwocu the English version and the Greek 
original. 

Mr. Crawley’s translation has historical merit, ns above ex¬ 
plained, ill a high degree; literary merit in a considerable, though 
not iu on eminent, deg^; scholwly merit iu a very inferior 
degree. One of the best features of the work is the recasting of 
the original into larger chapters determined by the grouping of 
events. The contents of the eight hooks are thus made by Mr. 
Crawley to fall into twenty-six ebaptom, care being taken that 
the banning of a book shall always coincide with the 
beginning of a chapter. Descriptive titles are prefixed to 
each of these new and laiger chapters. The events miirated 
in each chapter, and the years to which they severally belong, 
are exhibitea in a complete tabular analysis. For facility of re¬ 
ference those chapters of the ordinaiy arrangement ivhich ore com¬ 
prised in each chapter of the translation are indicated at the bond 
of each page. Hero wo would have suggested a trilling improve¬ 
ment of detail. Opening the translation, say, at Book 11 ., Chapter 
VIJI., we see by a glance at the top of the page that this Chapter 
VIII. of Mr. Chawley’s answom to parts of Chaptera 88 imd 89 in 
the original. But lliere is nothing to mark the point at which 
Chapter 88 ends and Chapter 89 begins. If wo wish to compare 
the Greek with the English we must turn to the Greek and find 
this out for ourselves. It would surely have been easy, without 
deforming the page, to show in the margin where each chapter 
of the Greek text begins, and, for purposes of reference or compari¬ 
son it would have h^n a great deal oetter. But this is a small 
matter. Mr. Crawley’s general plan of arrangement is exwlleiit, 
and, helped by the careful digest of suhjectrmaltcr at the begin¬ 
ning, will give most readers just tiio kind of assistance which fiioy 
most wanted in order to road the History with a continuous anil 
inteUigciit interest. Not will this interest flag through any fault 
of style. Mr. Crawley writes spirited and vigorous ICuglish. 
He is far indeed from all that tameness or imcoutbiiess by which 
ordinary “cribs,” or even works of a more ambitious kind, so 
vividly impress young minds with tlie fatuity or ohscuritj- of the 
ancients. If he errs at all in this matter, it is perhaps rather in the 
other dii'oclion. The studious modernism of his uarrativo some- 
rimes recalls the smartness of Our Own Correspondent, while the 
idiom of the speeohes, Porliamentaiy in its digmty and somewhat 
duU in its perspiciiity, sometimes almost makes one crave for a 
ohango, a little m that homely clumsiness whorebj tbe honest “ crib ” 
ofotberdaysatlsaetieRiudeei one that Alkibiad&WAsnot a member 


of the Houko of Commons. If, hiweyer, a subtler artist would in 
many places have been simpler, and in some places stronger, yet 
the general literary merit of this translator must be put high. 

Now wo come to schohu*8hip, Iu these days translation has passed 
out of the bauds of those whom M. Taino calls ohevmx dejiacre 
lHUraires, anil whom our ruder idiom calls hacks, into the hands of 
Bcholai-s. Two ])ritioipiil causes have created a demand for good 
IrniislaiioTiH of the Greek and T.iilin classics. One cause is the 
growing variety of iutclk'ctiuil interosts, whicJi tends to lessen the 
number of specialists iu tlio old paths. iVnolher is the mv.v clear- 
need of tlio iiulitliodis boLwcou Litoraiin’o and Science. There is a 
Si-ionco of Langua',0. But tliose for w^boiu Science moans princi¬ 
pally Mrttbi*mstical or Physical Sdenco naturally treat tlio Greek 
iiud Latin classics f.s so much lilomtaro; and, caring compora- 
ti\cly Utile lor the nicolioe of form, use it as they uso other htera- 
Imv, /.c. read it chielly for tbe subject-matter. Scholars who join 
Ijlcriiry faculty to fiiirlv accurate knowledge have used the oppor¬ 
tunity W(‘U on ibo whole. But it is mre indeed to meet with an 
i'lugllsh tmnsbtion which will litsur tbo lost of close comparison 
«i(li the tnugiual. Not one translator iu a hundred is Cvmiblo of 
satisfying nub a test. Not owe rctuhir in a thousand is likely to 
:i[»p 1 y it. Mr. Crawley s work' scorns to us t«? imiiiitain the host 
ini'i'ugo of scholarly .nccunwy in the ordiiiiiry narrative jMissiigea. 
This IS one of its chief merits. It is conscientious throughout, 
.■UK,] does not full below tho mark in thoso phices wdiere a tr.iuslatnr 
of a lung book is most likely to “scamp ” his work. The boat 
proof js to talm a cliapter which oilers no special diffi- 
ciilllc-! of liny kind. Take, for iijstanco, the short uaiTative 

cha}ih r, V. 39 (V. 16, p. 3(16, in the translation), Thu only point 

to ^vliicJj wo should tiike exception hero is the version of the 
words at tlio end, ui flavoicToi' ivOv^ KaOiinitTOf which Mr, Crawley 
ri'uderfl “ I’tm.ictum was instantly razed,” Tlio words mean, 
“ Tlie dismanlliiig of I’an.aldon bc(/<m at once.” Dulo has at least 
kept ihe meaning of tlio tense—at w^hnteNer cost—when he truns- 
lati'.s “ r.inactnm was immediately begun to be demolislied.” 
Slijis of tlii.-, kind may seem trivial; but they lake away Irom the 
schohu'iy vuIlc of a translation, and, wiiero facts are iu question, 
from its hisloricrd worth loo. It is, however, less in tho narrative 
tluin iu the rlieloric.il passages that IMr, Crawley's micuiwcy is at 

fault. The passage iu tlio speech of Perikles ( 11 . 42), Sokii 

Si fwi Hi'c'fpcc <'rfttri)u . . . fiCiWot/ fj tov £iovg 

is thus translated (p. 125):— 

And if a test of worlb bo wanlfd, it is to be found in their chwing scene, 
and IbiM not only in the easoa in Avliirb it set the. final tk'al iiiwn llunr merit, 
but also m tlKssc lu which it gave the fust iiitiinalioii of their huvinj;- any. 
for then; in justiiv ill the rlaiiii thal steudfniilrics.s in liia countiy’s lultles 
ilionld lie as ii cloak to cover u man’s other inipcrfeclions; since the good 
actinn has blotted out the bad, and iiia nierit as ii citizen more than out¬ 
weighed hi.; dcmcriU as on individual. Hut none of tliese allowed either 
wen nil witJi ils jirospcct (if luturc eujo} lueiit to mm».‘rvc lus spirit, or poverty 
with its iiopo of a day of frecdovn and riches to Icinpt liiin to shniik from 
danger. M.i, holding that vonflcaiica upon their oneiuiea was more to lie 
desired th.'ui any pertionnl hles.dng8, ami reckoning this to bo the moat 
glorious of Im/ar'ds, t hey joyfully detennined to accept tho ri-sk, and making 
sure of their vengeance to leave their wislre.s to lukn can of tlu'ni.selves, and 
(ximinitting to hope the uneetlainty ofaucces.s, to tru.«>t to action in the bud- 
nesa before them. 1'lius choosing to die resibliiig lathor than to live sub¬ 
mitting, they lied only from dishonour, but met daii;;fer face to face, and 
arter one brief moment, while at the suinuiit of their Ihrlune, were taken 
away, not fioin their fear, but from their glory. 

On this version wo would mako tho following coiumenta:—(1.) 

SoKfi C6 pyi dvi'poij dptTtfi'—irpojrii n fiijivontxa mii rtKtvrata 

^irfiitHwtra ?/ n'iu To.vh Karaorpo^i} is SUToly Very looscly 1 'OIldei‘Od 
by the sniilcnco which opens the extract just given. It might 
have been mure compactly and more simply rendered thus;—“I 
find 11 true illustration of worth—whelher it bo as a lirsl mani- 
fesltilion or as a crowning proof — in tho final sccue of these 
men's lives.” (2) “ For there is iusUco in tho claim that stead¬ 
fastness iu Ills country’s bat tins should bo as a cloak to cover 
a man’s other imperlections.” Tho original is ;—kui -^ap roTf 
rd/Wa viicaiov ri)v It; tovq noXtfiovi; birtp rf/f TrnTfAiios 

urbpttynViav Now it is here (i question whether 

(’iiiiHiyaOiav irporiHtaOui means “ to put forth Yuloiir,” or “ to piit 
forAMinl valour as a pretext.” In the one other place of Thncytlidea 
where the jiljrase occurs, it means“ to put forth valour ” (III. 64), 
iiri Ttp KuKip nt'SptiyaOiav TrpoviitoOt. Ab far as WO knoW, 

there i.s no instance iu properly classical Greek of wpoTiiunOtu iu 
the seDRO of an'iil/iv rrpoTKi'uu or crKriirTfirOm, iho ugTi Poly bios h^ 
(H. 19) avyyittvav 7^poTlO^/t£^>ol, “alleging kinship,” nearly in 
that sense. Yet hero we believe that Mr. Crawley has rightly 
folloNvctl Dale in adopting this meaning. Our reason is tho con¬ 
struction of the sentence. If Thucydides had meant to say, 
“ .Men otherwise inferior ought to put forth valour (at least) on 
behalf of their country,” he would have written, surely— koX ydp 
roic rdAkrt xdpoov (or rouf rdXXd ^iKuiott rr}v ic roiii’ 

iroXfpovc dvPpaynOiav vvip ri)g irorpidoff '!rpoTi'‘taVai, But WO 
cannot approve Mr. Crawley’s tramlatibn, which looks as if, with 
Aiwild, no had take tho middle vpoTi(}tff(}tii for a passive. We 
should prefer to render:—“ It is fair that men otljerwiae iuglorious 
should claim the merit of cour^ shown iu their countjy‘a battles.” 
(3) Tho words, “ They joyfully determined to accept the risk, and 
making sure of their vengeance to leave their wishee to take care of 
Mfiwisc/res,” represent i^v\ii 9 fioav fur’avrou (sc, tqv KirUt tiv) rokq, 
fiitt Tipt^ptitfOai r&v Si The italicized phrase will surely 

not do for niv Si i^atrOau We would translate it:—“ They were 
content to make that venture, to de^ that chastisemeot, to battlo 
for those desires.” (4) “And oomxnitting to hope the unoerteiuty 
0^ success, to laiist to action the buMitBt befori tAeniJ* Thi 
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italicized words altopfcther loso the vividness of tov fiSri 
&p0fi(vov Render;—“Committiiif^ to hope the uncertain 

issue, hut,/oir what confMnUd resolved to trust themselves.” 
(5) Thw choQ&mg to die I'osi^Lng,” &c. The urimaal is «<ii iv 
ahrt^ ro diu'ivoTOoc icaJ fnaQtXv ^dXXuv t]fyi?ff<ajufiw : whore^ iv «ir/p 
refers hacic to the Mwos, and contrasts the anticipation with 
the presence of danger. “Thus’’ does not translate ti'<jwri/j at 
all. A little afterwards, the wonls—“they lied only from dis¬ 
honour, hut met danger fece to face ” aro iho equivalent of ro fAv 
aiaxfiov tov huyou fiftvyovy ro ^ tftyov rtfi <ru)naTi vTri/uivav. Hoi’e, liS 
it scorns to us, ow/ian is inadermatoly rendered hy “ faro to 
fece.” In Groelf phrase, ry awaan vnifinvav is much more than 
“met in the body”; it is, strictly, “endured with tho 
life ”—e.fl. at the cost of life. The whole passage, Kni iv 
—aTTT/XXdyvfftJv might ho rendered thus:—And, when the danger 
came, assured that to strike and sudor was hotter than to yield 
and ho sjmrod, they shielded their memories from shame hy stand¬ 
ing the ordeal with their lives; and in an instant, at tho snjmirno 
moment of their fortune, passed from the place, not of their fear, 
but of their fame.” 

As an aid to the reading of TliucydicloH, whether as a history or 
as a book, Mr, Crawley’s translation is valuable. Both in division 
and in diction it is excellent. It does not, however, reach tho 
standard which modern scholarship e.xacls hoiore tho i'niglish 
translation of such ,'in author can ho pivinounccd consummato and 
final. It betrays a want of tliat special and laborious training 
sometimes, though oddly, called “pure” schohirship, which Mr. 
Crawley'in his vigorous satire, “ Horeo and hoot,” has confessed 
to be unsatisfying to a modern Byron, but which is necessary fur a 
translator of Thucydides, 


MAN AND BEAST.* 

I T is a pleasant and popular kind of book-making to compile 
amusing anecdotes of the habits of animals. Where these 
oro ordinary examples of the ways of a class or species, they iniiy 
havo a sclontilic valuo as illusLnitiona of natural history. The 
exceptional behaviour, too, of individual creatures on particular 
occasions tmiy prove worth our attention. Ihit a more strict 
oxaminaiioii seems to bo required fur instances of the latter kind. 
They aro not, like tho former, alleged to have got tho conlii'mation 
of invariable results observed uuder the like circumstances. All 
that con bo said is tliat such things have frequently been related 
by crmliblo witnesses. Tho rare and BurjiTising character of 
social exhibitions of sagacity or apparent moral sensibility in 
animals is coufeased by the narrators. An air of the marvollon.s, 
sometimes oven of the miraculous, iiflects the general apprehension 
of these interesting facts. This atmosphere of wonder presently 
Stimulates tho gratified mind to a very agreeable exercise of tree 
thought. It may unconsciously permit itself to relax its vigilant 
scrutiny of accounts received, if not to magnify and colour, by 
the illusory optics of imagination, stories often repeated. 

The discovery that there is much cleverness in our dumb com¬ 
panions, juid that they are highly capable of social afteclions, 
must bo wolooino to good-natured peifions. But it remains as yet 
a subject of continual wonder, ^low the emotion of wondering 
is apt, in the most honest and simple mind.**, to engonder mythiew 
conceptions. There is a great risK of aelf-tleceplioii in crediting, 
and of undesigned exaggeration in rehiting, singular proofs of tho 
mental endowments of our favourite aniuinls. The partiality of 
ownership and guardianship is likely to infiucnce their masters, 
and .'«till moro their mistresaos, in observing, interpreting, and re¬ 
membering thoir acts. TTiis patronage of beloved dependents 
among inferior species baa tho same eliect as parental tenderness. 
A fond mother’s joyous recital of tho precocious feats of her infant 
may not uncharitably be taken with a certain reserve. We listen 
next to tho maiden lady who tolls us something eriiuaUj remarkable 
of her toy terrier or the demure and graceful Tabby on lior velvet 
cushion. This lady also believes whut she says, and her tale is 
but a slight unintentional improvement of the foot. But we do Jiot 
hasten to encambsr the studies of the zoologist and tho compara¬ 
tive psychologist with mrords of this description. With a senti¬ 
mental or fanciful predilection, however, for a cci’tsiu Iheoiy of 
animal life, one might be disposed to put them forward as con¬ 
tributions to science and phiJosophy. But then one would not 
gain the ci*edit of being a philosopher or a truly scientific man. 

Mr. J. G. Wood is a professed admirer of 6'cicwcfl Gmij^. 
That publication has its modest merits and its uses of in¬ 
struction and of eutertaimuent Take a huge quantity of the sort 
of anecdotol lore which it contains, mixed with hou^hold gossip 
of many private families concerning their pets in parlour and 
kitchen, in farmyard, kennel, and stable. Add to this natural 
history gossip a very small dose of philosophy gossip, and a little 
dash of theology gossip. Let theso«ngrodients be just thrown 
together, but not stirred to mingle, and still less to be compounded, 
by any aigumentativo working. They may flll a oouple of volumes, 
in whitdi two chapters, the lint and the last, present the mere 
forms of discussion, while gossiping anoedoto makes iw all the rest. 
This oonipilation will suit tho taste of many readers. But we cannot 
allow it to pasft fiir a treatim upon the immortality of the soul in 
the lower animals. Fo r this is a grave and dUHcult q ueetton, to 
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say tho least of it. Smnoof the most powcrilVd thinkers have barely 
touched with a reverential feelmg of roftoive. Thijy have re* 
gardod it, finally, as one that can nardlv bo answered, and one 
that wo tire not concerned to answer. Bishop Butler uudertokoa 
to .‘ihow that there is a very considerable degioe of probabiliiy in 
tlio idea of i\ futurti liJb for uumkitid. His views of the “ Uving 
agent” within the body may bo objected to, he remaik8,a8 equally 
.applicable to bi'ulo animals. To such tm objection he would reply 
that wo do not know whether a future life may not-be in tlio order 
of naliu’o fitr them also. If it be so, they may or may not be 
(;apab'o of developing, in that higher slate, the powers of rational 
and inoVul dctbriiiiimtioi). Uullor docs not think tit to 
tiiiio either ride of the qiiesliou, butliia inclination to the alfinna- 
tivo may bo presumed from its l>L*:iring on his proper line of oigup 
TiiL'ut. If no aubstiuilittl reasoning in favour of tho immortality of 
briitea could 1:)0 found by Butler, it was haiilly to by expected from 
.Mr. Wood. All he can produce for it, alter un examination of 
texts in Die Bible showing that Scripture does not expressly deny 
it, i!4 Slit forth in one seiiunce. “ I am convinced,” he says, “ that 
any crefituro which is c!n})ablo of suflering has in that very capacity 
its pai*spurt to the eternal life for which its sufierings are but a 
pr(‘pai’nti<m.” This is but a gontiment, which can only derive the 
forco of an argument fnau tho assumption, olsowhero set forth, 
that “ Divine justice ” cannot bo vindic.'itod without compensation 
hereafter for bodily pains endured in this world. We do not care 
to scrutinize Dio Buundues*!, either upon ethical or theological 
gr«mnds, ol’ such a pa.ssionfito opinion wiDj regard to such, a 
matter. It has been noticed only as a sample of the quality of 
Mr. Woods .‘tubstitiilo for soliil philosophical thought in support 
^ of a vast promisitioh, 'VV ilfuliiess in “ claiming ” t^t the laws of 
the universe DO conformed to uur own “ideas of right and wrong” 
is not the tiunper ol' a candid searcher for truth. Mr. Wood, in¬ 
deed, would seem to liave poculiar sources of information both coxb- 
cerning the action of spirit upon matter liere, and concerning tho 
arr.mgcments of tho “spiritual world.” Ho is enabled to assert 
j that all llu) difi’creiit spcidcs, as well ns the individual living crea¬ 
tures, will h.avo a continueil existence hercaller. “ Man will be 
man, and beast will Ijo beast, and insect will lie insect, in tho next 
world as in this.” Wo <io not blame tho indulgence in a 
romantic fantasy so congenial to tho naturalist’s favourite ^ursuitB. 
But when tho naturalist comes forward os a superuBturahst it is 
time to warn him against mistaking his vocation. 

For Mr. Wood, to tho regret and dismay, wo should think, of many 
readers w'hd havo hitherto been entertained by his natural-history 
gos-sip, now appears to ho a believer in ghosts. Ho inserts at tho ond 
of his second voliimo the story of a lady holtnows who saw tho ghost 
of an ugly old woman that had liangea horselt' in a French chateau. 
The ghost, a hideous litUe hag with a glare of tiendish wickedness 
in her eyes, was silting in a high-backed armchair by the tireside. 
Tho kdy’a cat first saw this a})paition, and then tlio lady herself 
saw it. Mr. Wood believes this story', because ho has read in 
Scripture that Baalaiu's ass saw the angel before Baalam did. 
Further, ho takes it lis a jiroof that the lower animals possess 
“ spirit” because they are capjible of “spiritual as well as material 
vision.” This instance accordingly becomes the crowning exftm{ile 
in proof of his contention for tho immortiility of the lower animals. 

Now we like Mr. Wood as a pleasant storyteller in bis own 
department of study and observation. These two now volliroes 
of his aro filled for tho most part with anecdotes which aro 
very entertaining. Some of tho facts related occurred within 
his personal obst^rvatibn. But a greater number wore comrauni- 
cated to him by friends or people of his acquaintance. Many of 
the.HO stories aro such as we can have no hesitation in bedieving, 
and such as wo have read or heaitl bidbre. They are quite sum- 
cient to provo, if anybcxly doubts it, that the lower animals posaes** 
laculties of understanding, though not tho supreme faculty of 
reason; and that they are cafiable of tho social atfeciions, and of 
moral culture through lo\'e of approbation and self-esteoin. We 
should bo willing enough to grant equal accephmee to some other 
anecdotes in Mr. Wood's collection, which would indicate the pr/s- 
sessiou by animals of superior mental faculties. But how are we 
to got on with him as a storyteller if Im insists upon telling ns a 
ghost story ? As a gentleumn wlio has stmlied natural history and 
is accustomed to take notice of various kinds of ammals, he )n?ght 
bt) doomed an excellen., judgii of the probability of any stories 
about then;. One would bo glad to rely imon Mr, Woods discre¬ 
tion as a compiler of facts in Iho familiar department of his many 
previous works. But when mico he has committed himself to a 
ghost story, the confidence of a reader is likely to bo shaken. A 
dog story, a cat story, or a bird story, which one might otherwisu 
enjoy with unqueBlioniiig faith, is thereby overcast with a shadow 
of doubt. 

There is the story, for instance, of T^ady K.’s cat Tiny, whose sense 
of the dignity of the family to which she belonged was shown in a 
practical manner. She was scandalized remarking an empty 
dish on the breakCaet-table. So she jumped out of the window 
and fetched a lobster from the table kid in a neighbour’s house. 
It must be rather difiicult for a cat to cany a lobster, but that is 
the least of the wonder. Tiny had no intention of stealiug tht' 
n^hbour’s victuals. The lobster ww only bonowed for a panto¬ 
mimic leasoi;! to her human friends. She just held it in their sight 
over the empty dish, to show her opinion that they ought to havo 
nrovided a lobster of their own to put there. Having per¬ 
formed *11118 instructive acDon, Tiny instantly carried the lobster 
back to the neighbour’s breakfast-parlour, and replaced it on 
' the table exactly where she had found it. Now, if Lady 
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fe'i cat tcally did tU tkU, from the motive impntod to her 
l)y Mr. Mfood, her mind performed a very complex process 
of ratiodnatiom A child several tears old would not go much 
further in sustained comhination or thoughts arid purposes. This 
little animal, it seems, understood that the articles she found 
in one houM were the lawful property of one person, but that those 
which lay in the next house belonged to another person. She 
understood the distinction between borrowing an articlo for a tem¬ 
porary use and taking it with entire appropriation. Her powers 
of abstraction and generalization had mastered the logical diilbr- 
once between the idea of a lobster in general, which was wlmt 
she meant to suggest as the thing to he procured, and that of the 
particular lobster, which she so carefully restored to its onniors. 
And she dolibomtely planned this series of consistent performances 
in order to remind Lady E.’s household of their respeetahility. und 
of their right to as good a break fast as the people next door pre¬ 
pared for theraselvca. A cat which could imagine and execute, 
such a design might woll, for aught wo know, ho as capuhlo of 
going to Hetivou as any Christian. Jhit, without impeaching ellhor 
Mr. Wood’s or Lady lll.'s veracity, wo doubt their account of tlie 
facts. iSupposiiJg that Lndy K. actually saw the cat enter her 
parlour with thelwrrowod lobster, and mako a display of it on (he 
table, over the empty dish. The cat })i'esimtly afterwards takes it 
away, jumping again out of window. The lobster is found, a few 
minutes inter, upon thu table where it ouglit to be, in the neii^li- 
Iwur’s house. But whs there a strict inrjiiiry luuv it cnino there ? 
Is it quite certain that tlio cat did not drop the lohnuu', or that a 
servant did not lake it from her, and tlmt it was not replaced, os 
it naturally and properly would ho, by human hands ^ lu that 
case, all wo coula say of it would ho that a cat stohj a loh-'ler, 
and was compelled t« part with it. The omission or Hecidenial 
defect of some links in tho chain of uh'^ervalions will cojupletely 
alter tho probable explanation of these stories. 

It behoved tho editor of such anecdotes, wlien Ilu*y w'cre to he 
adduced for evidence in a serious philosophical argument^ 1o e.viT- 
cise a judicial scrutiny of their minutest details. Mr. Wood has 
not, BO far as we can eee, attempted to do his duty in thi.s respect. 
Tho mood in which he affects to interpret nature, throughout these 
trilling volumes, is that of humorous conjecture. Uur readers 
might caaily bo amused at a cheap rate byqiKting some more 
examples ot* his collection. For the mere purpo'o of amusement 
his book will do very well. ]\1 any tilings of the .“inie Idiid havo 
appeared; and Mr. AV. 11 . O. Kingston's StoruA nf the Saijni'iiif of 
Animnh, with pictures by Mr. Harrison Weir, is a selection to 
ploaso and to caify children. 

But the limitation of mental capacities in our not articulately 
speaking fellow-creatures has always been apparent to the com¬ 
monest observation. That they have understanding, as well as 
instinct, is no recent discovery. Aristotle compared the mind of 
a bnito to that of a man in earliest infancy. It is remarked by 
Sir Benjamin Brodie that in the humbler mental operations of tho 
animal may ho traced the rudiments of those faculties which are 
more completely developed in the liunuin intelligence. The ob¬ 
servation of Locke, that in brutes the faculties of comparing and 
combining ideas arc conlined to ‘‘ Beu.siblo circumstances (ff tlio 
objects," not extending to abstract conceptions, is plausible cnougli. 
What is the organic poculiarity that causes this deliciency of 
mental power, we cannot indeed say; but a similar condition may 
be detected in the human mind afflicted with idiocy. It might ho 
worth while idso to compain this permanent deprivation, or this 
lack by nature of tho faculty of abstraction, with its temporary 
Busponsion in tho mind of a dreamer, or iu that of a drunken 
man. In those cases, as wo all know, the lower functions of the 
understanding may be extremely active; tho somnambulist, for 
example, may converse, compose, and calculate with regard to 
objects or symbols made previously familiar by his former percep¬ 
tions. But tho mind has for a time lost hold of tho generaliza¬ 
tions to which, in the alert self-possession of its full waking 
power, all phenomenal ideas would he refeiTod. It is probable 
that the imperfectly develoi»ed intellect of tho lower animals niiiy 
rest nearly at this stage. By the associations of sensible ideas 
they acquire a faculty of empirical reasoning; and the domesticated 
animal, being an affectionate creature, with strong emotions of 
love, pride, and shame, gets a customary conscience from the ap¬ 
proving or rebuking voice of his master. Tho uuderstnnding is 
vastly improved by making the animal in course of training 
acquainted with words or signs of whatever purport. Indeed no 
hrulo could ever invent any kind of symbol for an idea in its own 
mind, hut it can apprehend the symbol when taught. This is a 
help to more complex combinations of ideas. Without express 
teemhing, and even in the wild state apart from superior example, 
animals can learn to adapt their conduct to viwying relatioD.s, and 
to perceive meihe^s of obvious expediency. All this, however, 
differs most essentially from the rational apprehension of principles, 
of causes, or of ultimate euds, which belongs to mankind alone, and 
which is the ground of moral tesponsibiUty. There is no real 
foundation, therefore, so far as our knowledge extends, for apply¬ 
ing to brutes the ordinary argument in favour of a future retri¬ 
butive existence. But we do not know what latent powers bf 
mind may belong to these creatures that nourish a blind life 
within the broinr 


THE AUSTRIAN OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR 
OF 1859.— PART II.* 

B AUON KUHN, who has lately had to yield his post to the 
reactionary military party, held office at Vienna long enough 
at least for ono purpose—the setting forth clearly his own share 
and that of his former chief, (.lenoral Gyulai, in the great cam¬ 
paign wliicii wrested Lombai’dy for ever from Austria, and made 
Italy, if not the free country ^‘froni the Alps to tho Adriatic’^ 
which Napoleon had promised to create, at least something much 
more than tho geographical expression which she had for centuries 
boon. Wo noticed his first volume on its appearance, and took 
occHf'ion to show how thoroughly the work of the now Historical 
Suction of tho Austrian Headquarter Staff’had been done, and how 
coinplcftdy the influence of tho AVar Minister had triumphed 
over tho hereditary reticence that makes tho despair of the student 
of many of the former wars between Franco and Austria. Not only 
are [the military movements on either side chronicled with an 
e.Mictiiess which doties hostile criticism, hut tho whole diplomacy 
of that curious enocli is laid hare, wdien Frussia, hardly yet ac- 
Imowlodgcd for the first-class I'owor she had long claimed to be, 
was iliviiled between jealousy of Francis Josoph and fear of his 
adversary. 

Fpav vohiinea havo ever dealt with a subject so effectually as 
lliut which wo then reviewed. It traced the war from its origin 
down to the groat buttle of ifftigenlR, which for tho time restored its 
old niilitiiry nuiown to the name of Napoleon to an extent that mnny 
of our younger readers are hardly aware of. The one point that 
riuuaiuM undiscovered in tho history of that victory is to whose 
hnpj)y insfdratiou it was due that tho French Emperor threw his 
army over tlm Ticino by a wide flank movement as hold 
and'^ well conceived as Lis gre.at undo’s brilliant stroke of 
strategy .i-jrainst the samo Austrians on tho Danube fifty years be¬ 
fore. Nohudy nowadays credits Napoleon IIJ. or his Cliicf of 
Smir, the worthy but very coinmouplaco Alnrslml Ahilliinl, with this 
inspimtioji. It has never been churned by any one for MacMahoii, 
thougli his corps chanced to hear tho bruut of its execution and he 
took his title from its success. Possibly tho secret may have dietl 
A^itll Miu-shal Niel, who wa.s too hw ala servant of the Second Em¬ 
pire to have desired to .strip his master of tho glory of an acliicvi'- 
meiit which for long made men count him ono of the best soldiers 
of his age. At any rale I ho former Austrinn volume, at all other 
poiiit.s so ratisfuctory, threw no light on this comparatively personal 
question. But it illustrated from timt to lust the incomiioloiJco of 
iho Austrian Government to deal with the terrible problem which 
the grttwtli of national aspirations in Italy, and the ambition of 
Fnincote take tho lf!adrii*ship afresh in Europe, liad brought it liico 
to face with. It showed, loo, wdtli a clearness that proved Barou 
Kuhn to ho quite free from that leaning to Ikuhn of which Bome 
of Jiis late colleagues have been accused, how tliat ambiriou W'as 
favomv(l from tirst to lust by the half-h(*artodup.sH of Prussia in the 
causo of Germanv ; a lialf-heartednoss so apparent that it forced tho 
usually backward and timid minor States to summon her to tho 
action on which sliu entered, when thus forced to it, too late for any 
u.seful purjiose in an'«'sting tho triumph of tho Gaul. And, ahove 
all, it made clear the fact that, from +he fimt, the old general at 
whoso riglit hand Colonel Kuhn stood in Italy took a pmctical 
view of tlio coming coulest, fore-saw clearly that tho French would 
thixnv tho w’oight of their assault on Austria on tho Italian side, 
where their reception would bo cordial, and tho nllianco popular 
throughout Europe, and vainly urged upon his blindeil 
superiors at Vienna tho necessity for giving him the means 
of meeting the coming shock by diverting to Lombardy 
tlic masses of troops with which they were preparing to meet in¬ 
vasion by the Rhine and Danube; where tho first shot would 
certainly have roused all Germany against Napoleon, a result 
which that monarch had quite sagacity enough to avoid. 

Tho volume now published, which was completed just before 
Baron Kuhn left his post at Vienna, takes up the story of the war on 
tho evening of tho great confused struggle round Magenta, when n 
full half of the French army was unaware of its victory, and more 
than half tho Austrian unconscious of its defeat, aud carries it 
down to tlio 20th June, when Gyulai’s retreating force halted be¬ 
hind tho Mincio to come into lino with theso-callod Firet Array—a 
more recently formed command, under General AVimpffen, which 
had been brought up to support it. It will be remembered that, 
long bel’oi-o the campai/jn began, Gyulai had pointed out in the 
plainest terms tho insuihciency of the force allotted to him for tho 
double-purpose of holding Italy, notoriously ready to rise against 
hia master, and meeting tho French attack which ho had ^ood reason 
to fear. The answer to this had been the detachment direct to him 
of certain reinforcements—part of these being despatched so late 
that they wore actually within a few miles of Magenta without 
being able to share in the battle—and the creation of a new army 
iu his roar to hold Venetia as 4 ^fttch the Adriatic coast. Viewed 
by the light of Kuhn’s elaborate narrative, the history of the six¬ 
teen days covered by this volume, which breaks off at the meeting 
of those two forces, tho best of which was defeated at Solferino, 
may be told briefly as follows. 

Gyulai retreatel slowly from the Ticino, followed more slowly 
still by the French, who were too much exhausted by their suc¬ 
cessful struggle for the passage of that stream to attempt to press 
his marguard. Milan, on hearing of the Austrian defeat, 
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ehoTfed such symptoms of immediate insurrection that no attempt 
ms made hy her late masters to hold her, and lifacM^on's 
Corps marched throuj^h the streets of the rejoicing city in trhuiiph 
on tne 7U1 of Juno, three days after the victoiy to which h© had so 
largely contrlhuted. But hy this time the Austjrians had recoveied 
heart. Their leaders knew that it was not their own fiiult that tho 
right wing under 01 am GaJlas, wliich was crushed at Magenta, 
whilst the centre and left hold their own, had been deprived hy 
malarrangements at Vienna of part of tlie succour destined for it, 
which imght have enabled it to hold its ground. The whole 
army hod mid its spiritB raised hy the news that General Urhan'a 
ilyiog division, detached far northward in chose of tho bcsaten 
Garibaldians near tho Lago Mngriore, and so ubandonod and 
tliought to be cut off beyond tlie Ticino, had skilfully extriented 
itself firom its peril by a rapid flank march round the advancing 
enemy, liest of aU^ the young Kiuperor, now arrived at Verona to 
take personal direction in Italy, hud plainly not lost heart at the 
first defeat; for orders were telegraphed from his headquarters 
which, while permitting General uyulai at his own discretion to 
abandon all Lombardy up to tho Adda, and withdraw his troops 
behind the river, enjoined on him ‘‘to leave nolJiiug untried that 
could retrieve affairs at once, and to profit by any favourable 
chance that presented itself.'* 

Such a chance there appeared to his Chief of Staff to 
exist now, when the French and Sardinians, coming out of tho j 
inaction which at first followed on tlieir victoiy, wore 
pressing rather loosely forward in pursuit of what seemed to them 
a hopelessly beaten adverssiry. Cavalry officers with the Austrian 
rearguard mode theii* general situation known, Laron Iklolsheim, 
the present head of that arm in Austria, distinguishing himself 
here especially by tho vigilance with which he patrolled along the 
flanks of the French columns, parts of which were alrt'atly advancing 
towards Melegnano, tlie key-point of the country kUweeu Lodi and 
Milan, whilst the rear of llieir army had not yet reached the latter 
city. Their general direction eiwtward, in fact, kept them rather 
to tho north of the line on which tho AuHtrians were retreating; 
and hence Baron Kuhn conceived the bold scheme of turning his 
army suddenly back on its traces, and pushing vigorously to tho 
north-west—a movement which, if successful, would break in upon 
tho French line in flank before Napoleon could form a frt'sh front 
to meet it. It would repeat, in the strategy of Schoriihoret s 
which brought tho allies to Lutz( j on the flank of tho great Napo¬ 
leon in 1813 so unexpectedly that hia triiiniphant advance across 
the ISaxon plains would have been turned into a defeat had it ken 
an onlinary tactician who \vas thus surprised. On the 8th of June ' 
llie orders were all preim-od, arrangements made for sending nil 
sparo kiggage behind tlie Adda for safety, and the scheme fully 
approved by Oynlai, who with his own hand added sf me 
finishing touches to the iusiructions about to bi; despatched to 
the corps. 

Tho care with w’hieli tho part of this volume is olalxiralcd which 
contains the details of a project never realized proviis that Nulin, 
when in high oliicx) many years after, did not n^pent tho ndi he 
had given to hnsak vvith tlio old AiiHirian Iradilion.s, and cliango a 
disheartening retreat into a sudden and bold advance njKin the 
pursuer. Without knowing exactly how far he may be by nature 
over-sauguino it is diilicult to judge what were the i*eal pro.><pects 
of Buccesfl, so largely must they have depended on the triist- 
wortliine.sa of his troops. But throughout life the ox-Miuist<‘r 
for War has beeu fated to see his lioldly designed projeels 
shatloTe<l against the obstinacy of other soldier.s who cling cla-soly 
to tradition. So it was in this particular instance. Biiroii Hess, 
the Austrian Quartermaster-General, whoso intermeddling is 
charged wth a great part of tho Magenta catastrophe, liftd re¬ 
turned to Gyulai’s headquarters, which he had left just at tho 
time of that battle. Hess had been in many respects the right- 
hand of lladetsky, long the Wellington of the Au.strian army, and 
onjoyod that sort of consideration at this time which was tho lot 
of l^rd Kaplan among ourselves after Wellington's death. No 
one veuturoa to gain.say his deliberate opinion, which indeed would 
probably have boon supported had ho appealed by telegram to 
Voroua. And, to his cautious view, tho turning Wh a dcfcakd 
army to attempt a counter-stroke, how^ever well de\i.secl, ou a 
pursuer believed to bo superior in numbers and in better heart., 
would have been inexcusable mslmess. lie condoinned Kuhn’s 
,plan as soon as it was communicated to him, and Gyulai, though 
nomiuall)^ f^o to act under the lOiuperor's express instruetions, 
did not venturo to dispute bis fiat. Tho idea of advance was 
therefore at once abt ndoned, and prejmrations mado fur continuing 
the retreat across tlie Adda. 

Tlua retreat was to be, os before, cool and methodical. Such a 
movement implieB well-posted rearguards in strong positions, and 
these ard liable to he saerificed if the pursuers prove eneigetic. 
Such was just tho case in this instance. Napoleon had meanwhile 
found out that the Austrians yrere apparently quitting Lombardy, 
and naturally resolved to push them. To do this it was necessary 
to possess himself of Melegnano, already indicated as the most im¬ 
portant pointy strategically of the slip of ground between the two 
armies; and on the, night of the 7 th June, before Hess had 
inteweM to stay Gyulai in his intended movement of attack, 
Marsiud Bammtey dliillien had MacMahon's Corps added to his 
own oommana, with orders to attack and cany the position held 
thero by the Austrian leaivuard^ This conaiiit^ of Boden's and 
Bo^s brigades of Benedek^ Corps, with two batteries, and a few 
aqnadtons of hussars. General Ber^, who commanded, was made 
awsM by l^oedek of the importanca of the position^ wmch would 


have been hardly less essential for the safeguard of the a^.vanee 
than for coverinjg tJie retreat of the army; and when the ibock 
fell on him late in the afternoon of the 8th, he withstood it with a 
tenacity which did himself and his division infinite honour. The 
fight that followed was the severest in this brief but bloody cam¬ 
paign. The French had to bring into action tho greater 
pai*t of the 36,000 men of whom Marshal Baraguoy disposed; 
and the 8,000 Austrians who held. the little town did not 
yield it ivithout the loss of nearly hundred of their numlior. 
But the general who e.Tposes a small force to be crushed by hin 
enemy’s superior niimkrs suflers the moral disadvantage of a 
genuine defout; end the lu'tion of Melegnano, following so close on 
that of Magenta, with the retreat continued, and no counter-blow 
to put ajpiiust it, gave the French an advantage which no doubt 
told to the end of the campaign. Disheartened and weary, though 
not further molested—the stout resistance of Benedek's troops hod 
done at least that much for them—the Austrians fell hack nehiud 
the Adda, and thence over the Mincio, where their Emperor for¬ 
mally assiuued the charge of the Second Army, as he had already 
done of tlie Ifirst. Gyulai's command was soon after talieii 
altogether from him, and he passed into history to be credited 
with all the misfortunes tluit ojamed the campaign. IJe might 
liave been so for generations, instead of yearn, nod not his Oltief 
of yttttr lived to climb the heights of power, and unlock the 
doors of tho State cabinets which held the chief secrets of tlie 
war. He has shown fmm pi-oof irrefragable that all tho foresight, 
readiness, and prudence in Austria at the crisis of 1857 wore oin- 
bodied in her old gfuienil; all the rasliue.'^s, irahocility, and tardi¬ 
ness disjilfivcd were duo to tluit secret government—half faiiiHy 
cuuiera, half uiitocmcy— which has so often diagged her into the 
mho of defeat and Uuuufiutiou. 


OLD WYL)DELTON’,S jrOXEY.* 

rPHE monotony of modern life I111.4 been a frequent source of 
i complaint among those who live it. For the real subject of 
conqilftinl there is no doubt some reason. It is doubtful, however, 
whether t he name applied to that subject is a correct one. There is 
in truth a good deal more of variety in these days of constant im¬ 
provement and invention than there was in the’ days before them, 
when both invention and improvement were slow, and by no means 
always sure. One would think that the increased variety’and power 
of life should give increased power and variety to those persons 
who.se buHiness or pleasure it is to describe life waether in tho form 
of fact or of liction. This, however, does not appear to be the 
case. The fact is that it is not the monotonous nature of modern 
life which ought to bean object of reprobation, but the tendency of 
modern, as of ancient, people to be monotonous. There is a 
wonderful inclination in hiiuiiui beings to follow sheep-like through 
tho gap which chance or skill or a r«ro combination of both has 
led one among tliem to make. The vitality of this inclination is 
remarliable. It would not imreasonnblo to hope that where tho* 
number of grooves in which it is possible ti) run is amplified, the 
niniuiig powers shduld learn to find the riglit grooves, Gr, to use 
a simile w hich is not the W'orse for being w^ell worn, one might 
expect that among a largo Tuiiubcr of holes the square and rouud 
pt'gs might more often discover their appropriate places. 

fc?uch Lopes and expectations are maticr for disappointment 
to mnuy men of many kinds. To no one perhaps an^ they 
the occasion of more frequent discomfiture than to him who 
reviews novels. From him a complaint of the monotony of that 
part of life with which he has to deal may come with some justice. 
If the thing accorded in any way with its name, a novel ought to 
convey to the -world something new, whether in idea or in form. 
To combine originality of thought and expression isq-gift whii li 
but few writere possess; for tho most part one is ivoTl content 
to find novelty of any kind in the romaiicos of the present day. 
Unfortunately it is only in a few hu])py executions tJiht 
the name novel accords in any sense with tho thing -which 
it .signifies. Book after book appears in regular routine 
with the same old faults of loo'^e construction, looser grammar, 
and characters ill conceived or not conceived at all. It is 
true that one does occasionally come upon some startling 
novelties in the way of grammar, but that is a kind of novelty 
which is hardly desirable. That so largo a number of inferior 
books should bo written in such an unci^ingaud invariable routine 
is probably due in part to that monotonous tendency of Ifuman 
nature which has been referred to. Formerly there were but one 
or tw o writere of fiction who could secure a hearing fpr tbom- 
sulvus. The reason of this -was probably to bo found in tho fact 
that they were tho only writers worthy of attention. The np- 
Tiearance of tho monthly number of one of their productions -was 
looked for with some anxiety, and the number when it appeared 
was perused with some care. Nowadays we. have chang'd all 
that. Innumerable novels appear from, ’week to week ana from 
month to month. No one wauts the courage or the presumption 
to enter the lists^iNith the masters of the mu. There are countless 
liichmonds in the field, and every one of them can rely upon enjoy¬ 
ing some share of the ^pular attention. The wonder is that when 
everybody writes there should be anybody left to read. Ono 
cannot suppose that there is more spare time in tho world now 
than thei'e formerly was. It may bo only that it is worse cm- 
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ployed, Whether those who produei' inferior noveh or those who 
consume them mahe the more unproflttihle use of tlieir hoara is an 
open question. 

There are many novels which nn* utterly worth\"<=' nnd unworthy 
of attentietl. These one may accept us mcndy iiist.incos of the 
depraved stupidity of huiiian iiainro, of tlie sliccp-liKc idea that 
whoro one hns made u way Iheve oIIkt.? must follow. It is mom 
diaheartenin^; to find indiontioin of talent winch ini‘iii.s('d or 
wasted, of enorp^ica which paticiiro lui^dit have directed U'. a irood 
end Iiuiried away ujid Bcatterod by the impetuosity wliieli emmot 
or will not learn. There arc many numiifaclun'rs of lieliou who, 
if they could but he hrouf^ht to see that there is no royal rond to 
the art of writiui^ any more than to any other art, mi[>ht pn dmv 
at least good aterogo work, if iiuthhig higher th:in that. 'I'iie 
axiom that a man must loam liefoi’o he cun teaeli hrm lop.ir }) cn 
accopt<‘d as applying to every otlicr iirt or handiernfl in tho ^v( rhf. 
Perhaps in time its truth will be found to cvlend also lo llu> art 
of fiction. Meanw’hile instance after instance of the dcploiahlt' 
consoquencGS resulting from the absence of ain such iixioin comes 
before one’s eyes. 

A former book w'hieli wn.s given lo tlie world bv tlie wrilcr of 
Old MyihldtmiB Monvy was full of faults, hut yet coiihiinoil hint.s 
that its author could do heller things if she tried. W’lien noticing 
her first work, wo cxnre.ssed a hope that she might at u future 
date iuiprovo upon wnat she thou produced. It rauntd lie s;iid 
that her present porformanco has justilied tlie indiilgenco of such 
a hope. Tljo aanio faults which e.\ist(‘d in fv.-for amf Tanqnidicd 
exist also in tho writer’s pre.sent w’ork, nnd there i.j no new merit 
to coualorhiihinco them. Old 31 uKhdton’s money i.s a vast Mim of 
money left, by a miserly old nuin in the hands of his si.ster to dis¬ 
tribute among her relations ns she thinks fit. This money iiinl 
been left in tho old man’s first will to his ne])h(‘W Ouhricl, hut 
that will was revoked by the undo after a quarrel bet ween tin* 
two, and on the same nigUt tho uncle was, as it wais geni.'V.dly 
supposed, murdered by the nephew in an attempt to make away 
with the second will. Tho manner in which the story ef lids 
munler is told is singular enough. It Ibrms the subject of con- 
versiition at .a dinner where the Trent family, who count upon 
hiheriting the greater part of old ^lydddton’s moue\,iire entev- 
tnining a romantic stranger namoil Itoyden Keith. He is of)e of 
those remarkable persons who pt>.s=os.s grave, handsoiue faces wilh 
sweet sniih's, whose “tall, well-built figures, thi-ugh full of 
strength and activity, are yet capable of an ease .ind stillness 
almost (why almost ?) remarkable,” whoso iitm wilU are matched 
only by their tender hearts, and who are soldoni iu.jt with (uil of 
tho pfigoa of a novel. The only olbcr guest present is Honor 
Craven, a poor cousin to whom the Trent.^ are patroni/dngly kind, 
especially Captain ITervey Trent, who graciously undei-t.'ikcs to 
teach her good manners. Here is a sjwciiiien of the bf'ha\ioiir of 
this family of people whoso iiiMuners are supposed to resemhlf 
those of ordinary lailies nnd genthjmen. It may ))o remembered 
that their conversjilion takes plaeo belore a guest who is ail hut. a 
stranger. Captain Ilervev Trent has ollered one of hi.s arms di.o\ n 
the atairs to Honor Craven, tho (dlier to Ids comsin and sii])po‘<('d 
fiancee Theodora Trent. Thtj latter has taken, the foriaer iviubod, 
his arm:— 

“ My upplivw ofTi'iwl you liis nnu, IhHuii-," romnrtod Mrs. Trout, ;is s,Iu* 
inntioncil Uie girl to tlio Mililiuy .irnt ♦>:i her lelt hnml ; “you .ihoulU hiivo 
token it, my dvar.” 

“Should T?” qucatioupil Honor. “You will W liroil pvosoutiv of 
tolling me. wlmt I should do or Icjive undone ; won’t yon, Mrs. Trent ? ’’ 

“Not if von try lo Ic.-irn,” w.is tlio honign.nnt reply. “ Tlicodora jind 1 
will be patient with jou to tho end, and Haptiiin Jicrv’oy is reully anxioic* 
to «ee you stndy appoarnuee.s. His eyo, of cuurw*, is olloiuhnl l)y uwkwaid- 
ncm, but otIjerwi«e he is, I’m snrv, plonsod to s-ee you ftlwuv^.” 

“Hervey,” the girl said, turning lio.r oyof» fully upon her ooumh, .as In* 
took his seat at the foot of the table, “ when sludl 1 rcase to oUVnd yuur eye, 
NO that that delightful time may come when you will be pleased to .see me 
alw^H ? *' 

“I am pleased to see you now,” remnrked ITcia’Cy, with lazy palronage ; 
“ 1 was saying to Thco, only tliia morning, that your manners w no very 
mueh improved.” 

This is singular enough, and it is a little strange that Mi.s.s Trent, 
who starts by wmng that the subject of old Alyddelton’s murder 
is one so detestable as never to ha mentioned among them, should 
presently tell the story nt great length. ()ne incident in thifi story 
IB however so Tory strange as to deserve particular notice:— 

“ Honor, do not interrupt mo again,” said Thoo<lora, once more taking up 
the thread which it pleased hor to fancy tlmt Honor had broken. “Well, 
Mr. Keith, onco Gabriel and old Mr. Myddelton had a quarrel, nnd it ended 
in Gubriera either being tamed out of the hou.se, or voluntarily leaving it. 
A ineaaagc was Kent at once to summon Mr. Myddelton’s law^r—the tirm 
inKinburywaK Carter and Haugbton in those days ; now Mr. Haugliton (I 
tdld you he wae one of old Myddolton’s relations and Honor’s guardian) lias 
tho whole bn<dneKs. WeU, Mr. Carter came, and Mr. Myddelton made hus 
will, leaving his property, aa I told you, to his sister, Lady Lawrence, to be, 
by her, bequeathed among hia connexions. The lawj'er was at Abbotsinoor 
aaiirly all day, and when he left the house at lost, he met Gabriel returning 
tait. They stopped a little time ialkin,c% and Mr. Carter, being a aiily, 
dhotty old gontlomon, told Gabriel of the will he hod just loft in his client’s 
iSOrdtairo, and which would leave him penniless instead of a millionaire; 
iidllig a word of advice to him to tiy to regain his lid position before it 
waitoolite.” 

The face of lathers has been mneh ealunmiated in novels and 
ttovidettes boih before and since the Attorney Case of Miss £dge- 
'vrorihh Swan, Thev have been held up as the types 

^ the most abandoned cniaiinality combined with the most 
taeacheiona eimiiiiig. But never dba a more horribfe picture 
of their deptavilgr ham {HMaentad than U here suggested rather 


than ccuvcykI. In the esse of tho vilest of o?ttwr notel 
lawyers it Ims alwnv.s Iwcu sappc.9e<l that they wero worthy of 
being oulrusted willi their clients’ secrets, unless itwere parti¬ 
cularly to their advantf^go to betray their knowledge. Here^how¬ 
ever, IS iiu c.vpcricuci’d prflctitioutu*, the meniber of a res[^table 
and importanl (iriu, who r*ut of mere cimitiuoss and playfulmalico 
ivjveals llm altiM'ation of a will, immedialely after he has mitde it, 
to the [MTson most iutercstod in i^uch alteration. As no comment 
is made upon tlii.s procoiMl'ing tnthrt hv tho author or the oharac" 
id' luT .-torv, on.^ can only concUulo that such habits are p;irt 
and {larcfl of an ordinary lawyer’s licndiHi nature. That this 
slmnld he .«so h o Rlurllinfr and mipleasfint reliediuu. 

The oonf<i*quenco of Mr. Carter's being such an unfortunately 
“ hilly, chaily old gentleinnu ” vv.i.s a[)paivutly the murder of old 
Myd'lidtoii l>y (inbi iid. I'lvidenco wn-? given air his trial by a girl 
n'lnied 3 l irgare|. Tcrrit, living in a eotr ige M'mi* old Myddeltou’s 
hou.se, whicli led to his conviction ami seuienco to death. Hb 
esenpo from prisiui and from tho cojintn’wu.s liowevar substypicntly 
ell'ected in a fashion u liich is uiiexplrtiuod until the cu<l of tho 
hook, Slid then apjtears childislily improliMble. Tlie ninw im- 
port.irit part of the first and spconil volumes of the lx)oli is taken 
up partly with tho doings of the fn.seinalinjr KViydeu Kcit.li, who in 
forever taking my.slorious rides and giving ni^’^sterious orders to 
servants who are all ready to die fur liiiii, and cnishing- the vvieked 
people of tho story with mysterious ironical glaiiofw. In his doings 
it is not easy to Utke much interest. In the person v\ho shares 
with him tho interest of the novol, a little old lady named 
.Mr.^. I’adc, it is possible to take a good ileal of interest, fc^ho ia 
tho one mcces.s of the book, the one bit of clever character which 
redeems it from falling into tlie class of the utterly worthless. 
The author h.aa done unwisely in taking Mrs. Payto so .soon as &ho 
doe^ out of her pages. Her odd w.ays ami sharjj sayingH, Imr ap¬ 
parent cynicism and real kindne.ss, arc all well and lightly toadied, 
and coTUey the idea of areal living person, which is more tliau 
can be said for the rest of the aullvor's croatinna. ’rhounnn^l'e.etod 
mystery which belongs to her is also skilfully mausgod, and tho 
discovery tlmt she is in fact tlwi Lady Lawrence who liohis in her 
hand the gift o)' old MvJdclton’s money i.s almost as groat a 
'‘iirprisi* to llic veador as (o those unforliuiatc rel/ition.s of hor.s who 
h:i\e for so long beeji slighting her in (he clmructtM' of Mrs. Padc. 
'I'he whnlo of tile .seeuc which follow ’3 her revelation of herself is 
well drawn, and one i.s sorry that nothing dso in the hook 
is up to its mark. There i.s a ci-rtain amount of mevit in 
the conception of Honor Hraven, the fortunate inheritor of tim old 
man's hourdi'd wealth ; hut sho is a strangely inconsistent person, 
and tho rea.-^on for her ivfnsing to marry ItoydfMi Keith, which i.s 
one of the turning points in tho ]»lot, is absurdly insuificient. So 
clover a girl must infallibly have delected the falsehood whicli led 
to her refusal, Iniowing as she did the jealous naluro by which 
it w'[us prompted. It Avaa no iloubi neee.s.saiy, according to all 
precedent in novels, that tho course of true love should in some 
■way be prevented iVom running smooth; but ouo would think it 
pos.ribie to find some more probable obstacle to it.s course than that 
sidectcd. Tho old story of falsely repoated conversatioiis is vwy 
nearly played out. Hesides, it would be much more likely that a 
girl of Honor’s nature .should ask the man whom she loved, when 
ho asked hi^r to marry him, if wliut she had heard was true, than 
trust on mere hearsay to hia having spoken slightingly of lier. 

The other parts of the plot are so many exaniple.s of tho ten- 
cleney to ruiimug in one groove which we have spoken of. It i.s 
qni1.e in accordance with the finmnn nature portrayed in ordinary 
novels that Ihjydon Keith should he supposed by his rival in Honor 
(Jraven'a alfoctiona to bo none otlicr than Gabriel, old Myddelton’s 
supposed murderer. It is also quite in accordance -u ith that view of 
human nature and human events that he ^onldtiirn out to be quite 
a different person. There is some ingenuity in the final working out 
of the catastrophe, hut it Is weakly managed. The whole plot in 
this resnoct is a misguided attempt at that involution and subse¬ 
quent (lisentanglemeiit with which only a few writers such as 
Grthoriau, Wilkio Collins, and in anoUior line Jules Verne, 
liavo been competent to deal. Tho construction of elaborate 
plots seems to oe an art by itself, Jt is unfortunately con¬ 
sidered by many people to be easy, whereas it is in fact 
most difficult. A good illustration of this is found in tho 
story oi’ Balzac's enj^ing a young man to make plots for him. 
This yemng man wtis in the position of many young men—that is, 
he was both destitute and clever; and he natuijdly liailed 
with delight Balzac’s offer of a comfortable competence in return 
for the manufacture of plots. His en^j^agement was, however, 
broken by himself after two nights, during which he was inces¬ 
santly waked up by demands for a plot waich ho was unable to 
satisfy. The winter of Old Myddelton'i Money would do well to 
remember this stoiy. She maices a remark wldch has some truth 
in the course of her first volume:— 

In each of n.^ lurks some vein of tnio geniuiH. Though sometimes so 
sligbt that, in the gloom of un appreciation, or the glory of a greater light, 
it i» not soon, the golden thread is pretty sure to be thero. 

The vein which lurks in Old Mydddttm's Money can scarcely be 
called true genius. There, is. however, enough cleverness shown 
in the working out of Mrs. rayto’e character to make one r<^t 
that it has not been used to better purpose. 
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« |t intawMdd^TJwWawd improved daw of fiflhing-boatsittt^ 

IIOLDSWORTH’S DEEP-SEA FISHING. above itU^aaoiic aatbor ngbliy mwsta, in the feet tliat, notwithr 

A LAB&E amount of official work aa Sccwtaiy to too Boyal standing tke iMgnly nugutouted demand fot fid. in renaut )•«««, 
Dee^^SeriVa oSusion, whoso Hcmrt w..s Wd the prices wtod hj theprodocere have not ^voned to any. 
before ParUament onrlv in 1866, euptiliod Mr. Holdswortli with Hung like the aame proportion as the prices of W and nmttj^ 
mtorii^ ^of whL he mado^an instructive and inter- The mice to the ^smum is another quest on kot 

Ssriufs £ si-srs’ i". ¥=!; sf. “r;• •“ 

so. Lfi a.MOK j:i.T=r« S t*r.Siir 


furnishod their quota of foefe and fi{?urea towards tlio statistical ot tlw ccutnil marKot arn couinuuiiealcd diveclly to the CimM, 
fulneas of Mr. Holdawortli’a resi^archrs. I[omi|.vht. have done inore, t)io supply js ioijlnvitb doapatched, to Ijo n^rion distri >uUu 
however, towards tracing the history of tlio tiaberman's craft, its wilhiu a lew hours euviDg the sea among thousand* of 

earliest expedients, and its gradual oxlourtio]! from pea to son. The retail dealers. IransporiimJ te.ognipU chiugcsloim lieavy m 
work of the fisliorman is coeval witli tho hiatury of man upon the fko snlosman s exju-ubes. Koch peie-m or ugemw Ihrou^^h whoso 
earth. Th» first rude eflorts of his intelligence aro to he traced hitnds the tish psssca adds a percentage to the cost, until at last 
in tho making of bone and flint into iish-hooU end spears. There the price charged, cspeciiUly at \\cst-Ki,d ehojo., is Imjuenll.v, 
«ga,in, the aimple nets left by the kke-dwcUeia of Switeer- three or /’‘"‘f •'» ikuiZ* 


three or four limes a.s much ns the. fishtriuan received Cor it. From 

Wd and other haunts of priraoval mim. lV.gsii.g from the nidi- «• table funjiblied by 
inentary and isolated oUbrtb of man’s iiidiitlry, our autlior might showing Itie weight and value ot the h.-1 t . ^ ^ , 

have given us aome oulline at leimt of the pnigrcs-s of logisktioii vc».sck in each ol ivo cmsecutive ranre ^ 

in llicse islands from the beginning ot autlicnlic hitlory: tho prime iisli, wiisis mg ol lui^bol, hiill. solw^ doi., av wd ^ 
materiak for this lie amply to Innid, not only in the Statute- that time 2}d. a 11 . \Shnt is citlled olkl-i.c « 


materials for this lie amply to hand, not only m the Stntuto- 
book, but in tho charlcra and archives of our coast towns, nut lo 
speak ,of the multitudinous notices Bciittered u]) and down tho 
domestic and arclnuolopical litcnituro of the country. Sm li ft 
duty is not to be passed by with :i cursoVv rcfeicncH to tho 
“scarcity of trustworthy materials.’’nor is tho oinlssioii atoned 
for by wliat ]ilr. Iloldsworlh bits done to <et lorth our oxi.d.i'ip- 
fisheries and all that appertains to them inthn tiillo'^t dr.lnil. To 
siiy no more,he would have hud his leward in tlie wider and 
luoro varied iuterc.st wdiicli would hine uttfudiod to lii'^ worli, 
which, as it is, rcuiiuds us too much of tho dull elaborihlion and 
mecbaiucal formality of a lllue-book. 

It j.s surpvisln^^ in how b.ickward a state the* Imowlede'o 
of tho natural hifitoiT and llie habits of li>hcs has hui^ ve- 


aod other iulcrior Linds'—would briny the fisherman not so muchtm- 
\<f. per 111., tliou^h the quantity ol Iho former, compared %vitb that 
of the laitcT, was only as S6 Ions to 357. In spite of the enhanced 
]iri(xj to the consumer, it is doubt!id wJiother nuy projwrtimial 
fiiiin has acenied to the ti.dj.)rman. A second matter to be taken into 
account is the [.7c:it diminution of Wiis-to. The fishmonixer has no 
lonu'ev the risky tiude lie had in former vears. The inteuducLion ^ 
of ice lias revolutioni/.od his busiia'A.i, Ijowovev much it may * 


no more, lie wonm iiiivo 11:01 uia hi mv; vvi'm n.iu — V , , , . , j. 1 /* ...* 

ro varied interest wliicli would liiuc attached to 1,1s work, dei.lorcd hy the epicure, who was ormeriy a.ire of gcttiiig mne 
icb, fts it is, reminds us too much of tho dull elaborn.lion and but the Ireches. <il the d.n .s h&h, .md c.uid not w lat pi.Co .uv 
cbaiiical forilmlitv of a Ulii.-hook. l»"l 1 ‘>'11 over, if not thrown way, 

It k Hurpvklng ■ in how kichward a Ftnte the Iniowlclgc eonuug down to s.eoiKl-r,.l« ehop, or dm cwUirmoiiger.-bniav.w. 


i.'iiliru totock, ML\in;r such tiud'-r wares as liemn{,^:8 and 
is MOW no Sooner broui^lit lo ma-ihet than it is thrown 


maiiied. The siiawniu- of fish, their mi-iMliouN ami what th^y 

feed on arc mysk-riia on vvhich hut a faint IkhI, has kxu tliioau ";lo lee. « lug thus aalc .or aoiiic , ays, it is mid ecut 

cither by tlii researches of iiatm-aiisis or the ohsiTvatious o'' hdher tiud Ihillicr lii iw, and s,.,wed ill the ttehmongcra 


lislun'meu. There is extreme dillieulty in }:’iUiii;r a deliniti.' tir 
concurrent expression ofopinjon upon simple points like these Ironi 
even the most iutellijrent men of a class who hsvo all their li^e.^ 
been conversant w'itli lishiii;^ whether for Uveliliood or for sport. 


cellar, who is no lon-er dk^quielfd by doubt* u.s to the lidi 
niihold to-day Win*.^ louud and prescauible to-morrow. Dillin,ss- 
pato, iiif'^eover, must be deaicd out day by day, and should tho 
siqiply bo preuler tlum is reipiired by ri'pular London and country 


Tliore is no orilor of men who cloavo rnoro inv^orately to what customers, the surplus is set tree at pni ea wlr.ch attm^t the oo.aW- 
satisliedtlieirforefalhei-s, or who trouble tlieruseives h'ss with wliat mongers, whore b.m-ow;.s bmmio the memts of dispevwng; u vast 
lies outsido tho pain of their immeditito cdliiifr. AMtli tho fnvr quiuiuty ol tish, ofmu m very pood condition amoug the j^myr 
locomotion of late years and the stimulus of a pvowinp clemaiid, neighboui lmods. Aur Inm Bdlmp.sprdc, o\erbuulenod aa it is. 
thcTO has hocH, our author is glad to notice, a disiHisitiou. at auylhiug hiio a monopoly m tho ditliiMon "f t -'O ))toihuc ■ f the 
tho Iarg..r stations at least, to adopt iiuproiciuciits in w,.,-lciug i^i. An iiimicnso quantity our au hor la able to assort, mils its 
the fiaberies, in studying the host hinds qf boats and c'|..|v, way. tiiaulis to tho agciicy of the. Icloginph, dmat from the coast 
indepondcntlvoflocaror trailili(,ualpivju.lico,midin inioslit'.it- to. a niai-hct mkud. Ihoro cun bo no stronger {,ir..o 

iup the cftuftes of lliictuation in the natural sujqily of our coads <»l the great nicren.'-e m iho nationul supply ot iish, and ot the tact 
and peas Jn cousiderinp (he present condition of our home that the sea-h^berK-iare luilgomp to i‘uin,a8 croakcirt hii'>e told 
fisheries as compared with their state twenty, or even ten, years for vear.a pa-st, than that, notwithstanding the many new and m- 
airo tho most truatworliiy method secm.^j to l>e to compare, on tho dependent ccTitvcs ol bnsincs.s opened ol late Years, tla* pyat market 
ouu^ hand, tho quantity of li.'^h now and formerly brought to by the nver-Hido is in process ot being uomuy doubled m lU’oti, iii 
market, and, on tho olhcr, the amount of cfipilal then and now order to keep up with the growing expiuision of trade, 
invested in the fisheries, ns indica.tcd by llie number and size ..f A question of not Ic^ imporhmce in coiuiexmu sutb the pn.- 
tlie boats emplovcd in them. On neither head aro statistics avail- sperity ot the roi-hslminy is that which rebUs to tho snftwnmg 
«Wg. th« Wtani. or with the ciTtftiulv tliat luiLdit have boon habits of the several kinds ot hsh in dcimind tor 1m table. Ihe 


able to tho extent or with tht*. et-rtaiuty tliat might have boon 


expected. Tl’m estimates put forth from time to lime by in- I t^'udy of the habits of the shIiuou in this rtypect has btH-u madv 
ifoiiious new’Bpftper (,’onvspondonta of the quantity or kinds of fish fbe b.i&i» of niost ol the Icgis^tion winch has incn'ased llio 
sold at Billingspato give but an approximalCi idea of what is supply ol thi.s favounl»’ Iish. Although tho prutoolion ol m'cp- 


Bold at Billingsgato give but an approximalCi idea ol what is 
annually disposed of there. Tim City tolls being paid on the con¬ 
veyance in bulk, not on the weight of fish delivered, tho dues re¬ 
turned are nearly the same whether tho contuiits of ft waggon aro 

.■ 1 . . •»»- i-1....r .. —..—..i +1,.. 


sea fish must bo far hvis within our pwor, a knowledge of tin: 
conditions of their spawning may help us tow'ftrds determining 
bow far the prevalent molUotU of fishing may bo likely to iiijiiro 


live packages or fifty, lie the size of a vcsstdwhal it may, the the germs of oiiy luturo supply, (.jn such points tlmgi&sip oi 
toll IS taken, My. lloldswerth infomis us, ou eilhcy a full or a half fisheriucn is ot hUlo or no viiliie. Of fat mere slgniliciutca are 
cargo, the nctiial bulk of fish not being more nteckely Imowu save the olvo-rynlious ot uaturuUts like I rokssors Uuriey ami Allman, 
to those immediately coiieerned in the sale, whoso interest is whose evidence as to tho fact ot living and well aevelofied ova 
not in ftvour of publicilv. Billingsgate, moreover, vast ns is being found floating upon the s^ wiis hold to bo of miidi weight 
the amount of fish brought to it both by sailing and stenin by the Conunons Irish I'lshci-y Commission in ibCy. Jho most 
carriers aa weU as by rail, is only one of the importrint markets valuable eoulribiiUons to our knowledge of this obscure sub)eet 
which are now supplied direct from the coast. And the quantity have ken nimle by the eminent ptolossors bare, fut »^^ son, ol 
anmieUy carried by the railways is only known to tho Companies, Chrisliunia. The reports ol these observations, chielly intheregioa 
but few partieukrs lealriug out in tho course of the periodical of the Loltixlcii Islands, have nufortunalely been issued in the 
Beoorts. There is in addition tho fish which is consumed Norse kngiiago only. Ihit many ol the more important reoBits 
where it is landed; though this is not perhaps so much as in have ken comminncated by Ihoiessor 0 . O. Sure f« the pur- 
former yeare, before tho oxialing foicilitiefl for- transport into the po^ ‘A the present work, and coiistituto ouo of tb« 
interior oomo into play. Of cured fish-there aro no lietter means valuable portions of its contents. Iho smfece. nut 
of eettiug accurate estimates j for tlw Scotch Fishe^ Booi-d, it by naturalists for coUec^Dg numito lloating lorw of 

aps^, wtums only the mimlav of barrels of herrings cured life wa.*^ the means ol galliering abunawit masses of the ova, of 


having nothing to do with tho smoked fish, and the the common coil {Gadm rnwrAwa) floating on., tho surface. 
OomishinerolMmts do not include in their trade circulars tho homo Examples were found in various mm of dovclopB«fnt, and 
consumption together with the annual export of pilchards. The the species identified beyond a doubt, fho aa^ olm- 
main evidwice of a large and steady development of consumption vations were made on the ovn. of the haddock ((rwtvs 
is to be found' in the immense number of markets all over the Nor did this prove to be the case only with the i^mgJe 

ooimtaT. which now have their regular supplies, in tho greatly famfly of the as M. Sara was at first inclined to bcheve; 

^ f I—"- - - „.. .—. for he subsequently found tho some rule to prevail with the 

• i>ty-S«o Fithjnf and Fiikin^So^i : an jj^dj^rel (Scomber)^ imd at least four other kin<fe 0/ tUh, among 
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niAckerel takM placd at tbe Surface, while with the haddoeV and I 
cod it may occur at the depth which is their usual haunt, the 
spawn rising to the surfaoe by its lighter specific gravity. Xu the j 
case of those fishes whose ova are cemented together by a gluti¬ 
nous seerdiion Ot &etened in lumps to foreign bodies, such as 
algae, hydroids, the development may tahe place at the bottom. 
9 uoh are the herring (Ou/»eo), the capehm { 0 »merun)j the species of 
OottuSy Liparis, and others. 

The important general conclusion is that, os the most pro¬ 
minent kind of fish taken by our lino fishermen and trawlers, 
and the mackerel amongst those taken hy the drill nets, 
are of the species whose spawn floats upon the surface of 
the sen, their ova cannot be liable to the slightest injury by 
any method of Ashing which is carried on upon or near the 
ground. If such be the rule with the spawn of the cod and 
h^dock, there can be little doubt ns to its holding good 
with the ova of ling, coal-fish, whiling, pollack, hnke, ami 
torsk (jffronntM), all belonging to the same family. Nor does it 
lens apply to the group of fishes including turbot, halibut, soles, 
nlaice, dabs, and floanders. Mackerel and gurnards have the same 
nabitj which may, we presume, extend to the dory, closely allied 
aa it IS to tlie mackerel Nothing is to bo ssiid with certainty of 
the bream (^anu), rod or grey mullet, or conger. On the other 
hand, the herring spawn is known to adhere to the bottom, and 
the same rule might have been thouglit to apply lo the pilchard and 
sprat. But our author does not know it to have been verified in 
tneir case, whilst ichthyologists of the repute of the late Mr. 
Jonathan Couch have found reason to believe that the pilchnrd 
spawns at the surface, the ova becoming mixed with a large quan¬ 
tity of tenacious mucus which spreads out and keeps them float¬ 
ing. Startling as the conclusion may appear at tirst sight, 
these facts encourage the belief that there is no possibility of do- 
. stroying hy any existing method of soa-fiahing the deposited spawn 
of any of our important edible fishes, with the exception of Iho 
herringt In the case of that fish, moreover, there is no proof of 
injury being thus caused; trawling being rarely carried on in tho 
few places in which the spawn of tho hening is known to he de¬ 
posited. Infinitely greater mischief is due, as our author 
remarks, to the universal demand for full-roed herrings, whicdi 
makes it imperative upon fishermen andcurers to secure the “ full” 
fish, each containing ova by hundreds of thousands. Yet, after 
all, what is to bo set down at its utmost stretch to luirnau gor¬ 
mandizing in comparison with tho inroads of tloclis of gaiinets, 
gulls, and other eoo-hirds, shoals of cod and ling, and, beyond all, 
the whales and porpoises whose appearanco in ihe narrow se^is 
ia hailed as a sure harbinger of tho plentiful lake of herrings to 
follow? There is no analogy at all events to ho drawn 
from the habits of the salmon for a similar close season 
to bo enforced in Iho case of sea-iishories. Into tlio 
vexed question of* the oyster fiimino, its origin and possible 
romedies, it has not fallen within our authors scope to enter 
with any fulness. He does hut touch incidentally upon tlio 
dredging operations on the IN'elsh and Irit'h coasts, lii the 
Fisheiy liegulationa w’hicb ho has quoted in tlio appendix he has 
consequently not included those referring to the oyster li.sliories. 

, But ho lias given a summary of tho most important articles 
relating to tho limits of the British li-shery groumls, the working 
of drift and seine nets, tho maintenance of order among the 
fishermen, and tlie regislmtion and marking of fishinjj-boals. 
I'he main body of the W'ork is taken up with a methodical descrip¬ 
tion of the several inodes of pea-fishing, and an enumeration of the 
various stations on the coasts of the three kingdoms. The stati.stics 
hero collected form a valuable mass of information, and show from 
what wide and .«olid grounds the writer has drawn tho conclu¬ 
sions which lead him to look so hopefully upon the pro.spocts of 
our sea-fisherios. 


FURNITURE AT SOUTH KENSINGTON.* 

^PHE handsome volume in which Mr. Pollen has described the 
-L Ancient and Modern Furniture in the »Soutli Kensington 
Museum, like those in which a rimilar service has been rendered 
to Ivories by Mr, Maskell, to Majolica by Mr. Robinson, and to 
Textile Fabrics by Dr. Rock, ainis at combining two purposes which 
in some respects might have been better kept apart. It is true that 
the very full labels affixed to every object in the South Kensington 
Museum supply the most obvious of the wants which a cata¬ 
logue is desired to meet. There is no need of referring to a book 
to know the counti7 or tho century to which a cabinet or a mirror 
is to be attributed. But this only makes it the more easy to pro¬ 
vide the student with that kind of information which cannot be 
conveyed by labels, and which it is yet so useful to have at hand 
while actually looking at the objects to which it relates. Mr. 
Pollen’s Introduction, which already occupies 250 pages, might have 
boen amplified by the incorporation of some of tno more general 
matter which is distributed over the actual catalogue, and would 
thus have taken its proper place as an essay towards a history of 
iurtutia or decorative furniture. Tho detailed description of the 
more fratertant ortiGleB might then have been printed in a form 
whi^ dmild be carried about in the Museum, and refmed to 

• fumitun ttnd W'wdmrk in the South Kenainnton 
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where such descriptions ere chiefly vsluablo—in preienee of the 
things described. If this caUlogue had further set out the leading 
characteristics of the various periods of art, and giymr^ v^ 
essential point at South Kensinpton^some indication of whero tho 
several objects or classes of objects are to be looked for, the col¬ 
lection would have been made very much more useful loan it can 
be now, when the visitor has to choose between burdening himwlf 
with a book pot much suiallor tlian a family Bible and carrying 
Mr. Pollen’s descriptions in his head. .A.S it is, the merit of Mr* 
Pollen’s introduction is in danger of being underrated, from tho 
general resemblance of tho volume to a catalogue of the contents 
of a particular collection, while the utility of tlio catalogue is lo.H 
by reason of the bulk and costliness of the volume in which it is 
contained. 

One great use of such a collection of furniture of all coiin- 
trie.i and periods hs is now established at South Keuslngton is 
to iniprovo the taslo of the present srliool of cabinet-makers. 
Thfve hjis of late years been a very great improvement in t’ao 
intentions of upJiolsterers, but as yet it lias but seldom enteuded 
to their execution. 'Jlio shop windows are full of chairs, 
tables, and cabinets which ^'lJow a eomiueiidable desiro to get 
beyond the strangely ugly forms wliich wwo supposed twenty 
veara apo to embody tlio last results of fRshionahie civilization, 
but it IS rare to suo any iulolligent purpose either in the design 
or in the uriiameiitfitivn. In this respect there can no change 
for the better until tho propor function of machinery is more 
clefirly undorstood. There is much of course that used to be done 
by hand labour which can now be done equally well by some of tho 
many labour-saving uxpedienla which are the fruit of later inge¬ 
nuity. It would bo idle to insist upon having no part of a chair 
or a chest of drawers made by macliiuHi’y if, for all the pur¬ 
poses for which chairs or chests of drawers are used, macliincry 
IS 08 good as handwork. But then tiie question pre.sents itself, 
what are tlie purposes i'or wdiich chairs and chests of drawers are 
used ? 9 o fur aa chairs are simply meant to sit upon, and chests of 
drawera to hold clothes, machinery cun clearly doalUhatis rcfpiired. 
But, as a mutter of fact, neither of them aro ever made with no 
otlur end in view than this. In llie simplest and cheapest work 
some attention is paid to ornament, while, as soon as tho clioupeht 
work is left behind, a great part of the cost of every piece of 
furniture ia made up by additions which are supposed to 
please the eye, and which in tlieory would not Dti mado 
except to ploafle the eye. Here, ns a rule, uiacliinory is alto¬ 
gether out of place. As soon as we get beyond mere beauty of 
curves and lines, ornament requires tho brain and Ibo Imud of 
the individual artist. A carving which could bo multiplied in- 
delinitely by machinery might reproduce the charm of tho original 
design, but the charm of tho original execution would be gone. Jii 
furniture, for tlio most part, design and execution do not boar to bo 
thus separated. It is hard to say whether the grace or fancy which 
pleases us in tho carving of a chair or in the inlaying of a bureau i.s 
an attribute of tlio head or the hand of tho workman. Tho slight 
repartees of ordinarily clever conversation would lose all tlieiv 
attraction if they wore written down and reproduced by an actor. 
It would be felt tliat wit whieli had to be thus separated from its 
author needs to bo of a higher, or, at all events, of a less evanescent, 
quality than wit which came fresh from the sjioaker’s mind and 
lips at the samo moment. The objection ordinarily made to tho 
exclusion of machine-made ornament from upholstery is the 
increased coatlinesa which would thereby wj imparled tn 
furniture. Certainly any really good piece of modern deco¬ 
rative furniture commumls an enormous price; hut tho con¬ 
ditions under which it is ])roduced fully account for this, 
and those conditions are nut in themselves immutable. Cabinet¬ 
makers eiT at present on tho side of over-decoration; con¬ 
sequently, if the work is good, it is nocessarily costly from the 
mere fact of there being so much of it. When a great price is 
asked tho purchaser naturally likes to think that ho has his money s 
worth, and this loads the tradesman to make tho material expen¬ 
sive as well ns the workiiiansliip. The true principle of furnuuvo 
ornunientation was much better understood a hundred years ago. 
For carving in soft wood, says Mr. Pollen, “ excellent workmen 
were found in En|jland for tho tirat three-quarters of the last cen¬ 
tury.” Tho particular example to which he refers is a chimney- 
piece front in carved lime-wood, with an illustration from iFsop's 
fables in tho centre panel, attributed to the father of Sir Humphry 
Davy. “ Jnttle pmels tilled with such subjects .... continuetl 
to tie end of tho century to form the centres of chimney-piece or¬ 
nament in London houses.” In work of this kind there was room 
for the fancy as well as the skill of the workman to display irself, 
and yet no very groat amount of time was needed to produce it. 
In the houses lately destroyed to make room for tho now I^aw 
Courts there were many fragments of architectural carving in 
deal, Bomo of which are now at South Kensington. As regards 
furniture, it is a very gieat loss that this soft wood carving shq^d 
universally have beiHi superseded by carving in hard wood, ** 
cuted and brought to a final surface with labour and very slowly*” 
There is immenso variety again in the carving of the mahogany^, 
chairs of the last century which go under the generic of 
ChippendMe, though many of them were made hy Shekaton, 
Heppelwhito, and Lock. Of the latter Mr. Pollen says;—** Some 
ounous memoranda delivered with a collection of hit' or^nal 
drawings and those of Chippendale to the great Exhtbition of 
1862 give tlio names of hie workmen, and interesting aarticiikrs 
respecting wages in 1743. Five ehUliags per day wow then given 
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to wood-carrerB. Lock belonged to and left behind a race of wood- 
carvera and wood-workers.” It is to be wished that Iho Museum 
were richer in English work of thie particular period. It has been 
overshadowed by the French work of the Bamecontui7: but, beau¬ 
tiful as Riesener marquetry is, for the purposes of our own work¬ 
men there is os much to be learnt from the carved work of the 
some date in England. 

At the same time inlaying in coloured woods is an art which 
well deserves more attention than has of late been paid to it. 
Perhaps no kind of furniture has been more vulgarized. Every¬ 
body knows the walnut-wood cabinets or chifibnniors, with a few 
narrow curved linos in black or white wandering meaiiinglessly over 
the panels, which are so common in modern drawiug-rooius, 
and which pass among upholstorors under the name, of mar- 
quetiy, or the polished black tables 6overod with inlaying in which 
a while composition does duty for ivory, and is siipjxjsed to malie 
tho whole a reproduction of Venetian furniture. Tiefoio these 
monstrosities could have become jpopular tho true theory of 
inlaying must have been forgotten. Mr. Pollen gives tin ini cresting 
sketch of the history of marquetry. Its introduction into Europe 
is ailributed to tlie Venetians. Ineir inorcbants found a nnnni- 
facture of geometric marquetry in ivory upon walnut-wood exist¬ 
ing in tho East, and the Bpccimens tliey brought hack with them 
aeum to have been the parents of (Jertosina work, so called, though 
without any Itnown reason, from tho great Carthusian monastery 
between Milan and Pavia. The genend clmrocterislic of this work 
is tho use of lozonge-shaped dies formed into stars or circles. TJio 
Museum contains a set of four chairs decorated in tliis stylo, made 
about 1550, for Guidobaldo II., Duke <)f Urbino. From "Certosina 
work w’ere developed the figure and landscape designs wbicli arc. 
to bo seen in tho Cathedral of Pisa and other Ittdiau churches. 
There is a fine example of Tarsia in the Museum, oonsisling 
of a panel with a seated female figure inlaid in it. “The 
background is rosewood, and the dr<‘ss, face, as it were, 
painted by the dexterous use of the dificrout tliri'ctions of 
tho graiu of tho pine-wood of wliich tho tiguro is made. 
The grain is so managed and counterpoised as to give flowing^ 
natural lines that follow tlio sinuosities of the design as the strokes* 
might do of an artist’s brush, feeling tlm fo-iu us lie paiuls in the 
colours.” Inferior ariists preferred buildings to figures as subjoels, 
os a kind of rude perspective could be easily attaiiKijl by judicious 
arrangement of light and dark Woods. This landscape marquetry 
bisc^me very popular in France. The fault of it as u stylo is that 
to 1)0 good it must be very good. If it falls short of real artistic 
excellence it is stifi’ and unnaturjil, without ri.sing lo the dignity 
of being grotesque. Tlie full development of wood marquetry in 
Franco was postponed for a century Dy tho interposition of Iloullc, 
who was employed in furuishing the palace of V^eraaillea and in¬ 
vented tho raaniuetry in tortoiaealiell and bniss which has since 
gone by his name. Under Louis XVI. marquetry proper again 
bccamo popular, and reached perhap.s its highest point os rt*gurds 
domestic lurnituro in the work of Picsener and David Itoetgcn. 
The former was cabinet-maker or rynisto to Marie Antoinette, tho 
latter was also employed about tho Court of Louis XVI. 
JJoetgen’s work is in lighter woods, nud has a somewhat 
gayer tone than lliesener’s. Doth, howe.ver, eoulined themselves 
W tho delicate tones obtained by tho use of natural wood, 
tinted with various shades by tlie applicatiou of hot sand. In this 
way various shades of red and yellow were obtained, and green 
ebony furnished a colour, approaching more nearly to brown than ' 
to green, which was much used for foliage. Brighter shades of 
gi’cen as well as blue can be had by steeping white wood.s in various 
chemical solutions. But very gnmt brightness is usually a note 
of inferior marquetry. This holds good only of the colour of the 
woods employed, since tho general edoct oi' excessive brightness 
may be duo to fresh varnish. Mr. Pollen has not Wn able to 
collect any information about Dutch marquetry, which is interest¬ 
ing on two grounds -as the parent of JCnglish mai-quetry, and as 
the kind which is most imitated at the present moment. A great 
deal of this kind of furniture was imported into'JOngland aftor the 
revolution of 1688, and it was at once copied by Englisli xvorkmcn. 
The details of Dutch marquetry have rarely much that is artistic 
about them. Tho eilect is duo to tho subdued glow of colour 
produced by tulips, birds, and foliage all in tho mitural colour 
of tho woods used. What has just boon said about bright 
colours applies especially to Dutch marquetry. There area groat 
number of pieces now to bo seen in the dealers’ shops, which are 
perfect rainbows in tho number, though not in tho gradation or 
arrangoment, of tho colours used. Much of this furniture is alto¬ 
gether new, and in the remainder new inlaying has probably been 
added to old groundwork. 

In taking leave of Mr, Pollen’s boolr, we heartily wish him 
time and opportunity to enlarge it. Asa first attempt to collect 
tho scanty and scattered information which exists on the subject of 
furniture it deserves high praise. Wo must repeat, however, the 
expression of our hope that in fiiture editions the original part of 
the work may bo separated fVom that which belongs more strictly 
to a catidope. The former can already afford to stand alone, anil 
when standing alone is more likely to bring in to its author the 
corrections and additions which ho indicates his desire to be 
supplied with. 


HILDA AND I.* 

M rs. HARTLEY’S name is now to us as a writer of fiction, 
but if this is her firat venture we have little hesitation in 
l)ronoimciug it hopeful. Her story is naturally told, and bvr 
stjde is easy, liicly, and correct It relates to a fair and wealthy 
ward in Chancery, and treats of, though wc should say it rather 
underrates, tho i)eril8 which environ guardians and wooera if 
they trillo with such blooming but forbidden fruit. Hilda Dal- 
rymplc is the ward, and the writer of iho story is her guardian, 
Mrs. Hamilton of Franklejr Manor. Whether tho Court mado 
a wise Hclectiou is a point on which readers will form their 
own opinion, but tliorc is certainly something amusing in 
Mrs. ] Tamil tun’s admission of acts of weakness and lingering 
predilections, to say nothing of the conflicting feelings which 
disturb tho bosom of a woman whose first marriage was unhappy, 
and who is still young enougli to ho of possible xiccount m 
the matrimonial market. Altliough Hilda gave no real cause 
for jealousy, complications and inisconceijlions arose out of 
tlie charge of u young relative ^‘almost too beautiful for hr 
heiress.” Tho gist of the story i.s tho wooing and almost win¬ 
ning of Hilda \v a Cottslguard officer, Captain Percy Nugent, 
a low'-brcd, ficamnish ndvonturer, ^vho^e huit is all the more suc¬ 
cessful becauso Mrs. ILiinilton warns tlm heiress against liinj, 
although she .stops .short of tho decisive step of forbidding him 
her house, which his advances at the first mccling would 
certainly have justified. Another of tho characters is tho 
llev. Liionel Deliuore, ii model p.arson, single, and interesting on 
.account of a long-pnst di.sippoiutmeut; and the devotion of Mrs. 
lliiinilion to his schools, servin-.s, words, and wishes springs 
at least ns in noli from “a subtle spirit of man worship” as 
from ivligioies motive or womanly charity. This Mr. Belinor© 
the heiress begins by quizzing and teasing: but as there 
are some people who rather like to bo te.oaed by a pretty woman, 
we are not surprised xvhen Mr.s. Jfamilton is rendered jealous by 
tho discovery that ho is wholly enslaved to her cousin, who ntft 
the les.H cherishes her blind fancy for Nugent, and shuts her 
ears to damaging rumours as to his character and circumstonces. 
Meanwhile the author introduces an amuhiug byplay in the atten¬ 
tions of Lord Charles Laugton, pecond son of the Duke of Ashbur¬ 
ton, which are meant for the xvidow, but .are somewhat peiverwdy 
mistaken by her for attentions to tho ward. Her wish w^as doubt- 
le-ss father the thought, for such a match the Court” would 
have approved; but Lord Charles has no eyes for Hilda, and 
amuses himsell* xvith his sister-in-law'’s governess, Marion Bruce, 

“ pour passer lo temps,” until such time as Mrs. Hamilton will 
vouchsafe him “yes or no.” While the chief actors are thus 
at cross purposes—Mr. Bel more sighing fur tho heiress, Mrs. 
Hamilton for Mr. Bilniore, and Lord Cliarles in liia easy way 
seeking, if not sighing for, Mrs. Jl.uuilton—Percy Nugent is 
winding Ids meshes around Hilda, who^^o consent be has clan- 
deslinely gained and ivhom he only waits for an opportunity 
to carry oft'. The only tovcuscs for Mrs. Hamilton s lack of 
vigilance and infirmity of purpose as a guardian arc her 8ec^^^t 
passion for tho unreciprocative Bclmoro, and tho sudden death 
from an .accident, out riding, of her bright and spirited boy, 
which withdraws her for a season from tlie observation of the 
world. Her retirement is ere long broken in upon by a 
solicitor employed by tho Court, Mr. Olooseman 01 Idncolii's 
Inn, xvho winds up* an inter\iew iu which there are frequent 
threats of forfeiture of recognizanci;s, with a warning that should 
she not endeavour by removing tho heiress from Nugent’s neigh¬ 
bourhood to prevent an imminent clandestine marriage, she may 
possibly find neraelf in seriou.s difficulties. A visit to London, and 
n presentation at a Drawing Boom, are colourable excuses for such 
a sudden cliango of scene; but before tlie pkui is put into execu¬ 
tion, Mrs. Hamilton on two occasions contrives to play tho 
eavesdrojiper, in one eH«»o overhearing Belmore's avowal of his 
hopeless passion to Hilda, in tho oilier a more matter-of-fact 
trt.e~a-f(Ue between Lord Charles and Marion Bruce. 13 esides 
this, she intercepts, reads, and burns a note from Hilda to Nugent, 
indicating very clearly by her action in all these cases, though it is 
more impulsive than deliberate, the imperfection of her clia- 
ructer. 

When the characters are transferred to Loudon the plot thiokenti. 
The dwith of Lord Charles’s elder brother, lA)rd ^setower, loaves 
him heir to a dukedom, ar.d enables him to make a formal 
proposition to Mrs. Hamilton, hitherto at crosa-purposcs as to 
Iiis intentions. Unhappily tho town proves a hotter field than 
tlie coimtry for Nugent’s plans; and, despite the vigilance of 
detectives who dojjf him at the Opera, in tho Parks, and else¬ 
where, ho induces Hilda to slip out, on a Sunday morning, in her 
chaperen’s absence, and .when she is supposed to be confined lo 
her room, to a neighbouring church, where they ore quietly married. 
Before, however, she can compass an elopement, and whilst'she is still 
an inmate of Mrs. Hamilton’s nouse in Park Lane, Mr. Cleaseman and 
a Master in Chancery interpose. Tho heiresa is removed to tho 
Master’s country house, and Mrs, Hamiltofi is relieved of a trust 
in which, tried and weighed in Chancery balances, she had’ been 
found egregiously wanting. Rumours too are afloat that the Captain 
has a wife already, and is in peril of apprehension on a charge of 
bigamy. That he is secretly married to Hilda Mrs. Hamilton is 
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pretty fully convinced, when, on a sudden, she is sutnmoned to the 
Masltfr’s country house to nurse Jier cousin an nncidont which 
has arieen out of an attempt at elopement. In her dealing-s with 
Mr. Stanley, the Master in Chancery, in referonco to a certain casket, 
Mrs. Hamilton’s conduct does not impress us with a hi|jh estimate of 
her straightforwai-duess; but it would secni as if, like a schoolboy 
with an Aiyus-eyed master, she deemed a lawyer shorn enough to 
take care of himself. Hilda is incautiously allowed by Mr. Stanley 
to return to Frankley, Hamilton’s country house; and Mr. 
llelmore, with more wilfulness than wisdom, assists the heirebs 
to escape whilst Mrs. Hamilton is absent in town, this time on 
the errand of the Court of Chancery, and for the purjiose of 
seeing the first and real wife of Percy Nugent, the ncLdectod 
victim of an early m^saUinnre. Bolmore nccompanie.s Hilda to 
Dover, where she is to meet her hushnnd, though not till alter 
the departure of her travelling companion. Groat is the uiutual 
shock when Mrs. Hamilton communicates to the 1/itter tlio fiict 
of a previous marriage, and when Jlelmoro confesses his ]»art in 
brii^ng Nugent and Hilda together. Here, liowevcr, the Court 
•of Chancery intervenes. Nugent is apprehended as a bigamist, 
whilst poor Hilda presses on abuo to Boulogne, whore slio is found 
and nui*8ed in brain-fever by a lady who takes compasaion on her, 
And is afterwards brought uonie, shattered and sinking, to l'’r;ink- 
ley. Henceforth tlio course is all down hill. Niig(.mt's trial breaks 
down by ronson of his tampering with witnesses win) might have 
fiwom to his first marriage. After an adjoin luneut for further 
evidence, he is acquitted bocaiiso none i.s forthoomiug. But he 
gains little Uioreby, as he is committed to prison for^ cuutompt, 
** there to remain until ho can make a settlement on the ward, 
proportionate to her fortune.” Tliis is of couri^o a crualiiug blow 
to the still sanguine “ wife and no wife,” ivho had believed a vaga¬ 
bond when “he said we were to go abroad and remain thero quietly 
a little while, and then, if they found us, wo inu.^t just go bade and 
appear before the Lord Ohancollor, and cry a little, and bo rather 
penitent, and very much threatened and not the leib*t alarmeil -»for 
no real fuss would be made.” Nevertheless, she sLill clings to 
ber Percy, whose true wife at this point dies somewhat tragically 
out of the way, and, though gradually fading away, she refuses to bo 
disenchanted, until at last her idol writes n letter which loaves no 
xoom for feith or hope. The wretched fellow has got sick of 
durance, and purged himself of coutemjit by consenting to give 
her up. After this, her only resource is, ofcour'.e, to die. Shesiiiks 
rapidly, despite the solicitude of Mr. Belmort*, tlie novelty of an 
Indian cousin’s return, and the self-accusing tenderness of the 
mistress of Frankley. What bocomos of tho latter wo shall ni-l 
tell. The reader will discover from a satisfactory last chajiter 
whether she still pursues her worship of tlio somewhat priggish 
Belmore, or takes compassion on the persevering IMarquis of Uose- 
towor. Mrs. Hamilton’s weakness and folly make her perhaps all 
the more natural as a character of real life. Most of the complica¬ 
tions of the story certainly could not have ari.son had slio been less 
irresolute and preoccupied by selfish considerations; had she, 
in fact, loyally discharged the duties of n guardian. It cannot 
be denied that, owing perhaps to some secret sympathy, Mrs. 
Hamilton fares too well in the issue, and escapes t';o lightly, 
with two or tliree scoldings from the Master, for derelictions of 
-duty which she herself expected would receive severer punish¬ 
ment. Perhaps in the mini of the author, her boy’s death in tho 
first volume-otherwise inartistic and nci'-dletis—is introduced in 
palliation of her neglect of trust; and indeed the loneliness to which 
she is reduced, till a dcM ex machivd arises in tUo last chapter, 
might seem a partial retribution. As to Nugont, bn contrived to 
evade the penmtiea of his guilt; but it would bo rash for any one 
who miglit be seized with a desiro to imitate his conduct to adopt 
the inpniouB theory ‘‘ that if he proved his first, mairiage, tho 
^ond, contracted during his wife s lifetime, must be void, and 
that he could no longer lie detaiiuHl in prison for being tho husband 
■of the ward in Chancery when that marriage was sliovvn to ho 
invalid.” 

Apart from the details of tho plot, Mi-s. Ilariloy is ovidontlv 
a lively observer of people and manner.^, and has a droll 
easy way of putting things when they strike licr. The host 
At a croquet party who talks over the aftairs of tho nation 
with a fow other voterans to pass awny tho time, “ secretly be¬ 
moaning the Ims of his usually comfortable dinner, and thinking 
grapes and apricots, lemonade and claret cup, tea and bread-and- 
butter, a very poor substitute,” is a portrait which all must have 
seen. Hilda’s criticism of Lord Charles, “ T couldn’t help think¬ 
ing all the time that, dressed as a farmer, he looks like a gcritlo- 
man; and dressed like a gentleman, he looks like a tarmer,” would 
apply to many a count^ squire. Most readers will enjoy a 
gossiping Mrs. Wilkinson’s account of I^ady liosetower’s ante¬ 
cedents and paronlngo. “ She was a Jone.s, and not a very good 
Jones either.” There is also humour in tho description of 
a Ijawn Meet at Itendlestone. After a great part of the day 
has been consumed in playing at fox-hnnting for the sake of 
the sightseers, an old larmor rides up to Lord Charles, and says 
with a wink, “ Ayn’t it very near time to see a little sport, my 
LordP We've had obout pr^nmydinff enough for the ladies.*’’ 
Mr. Belmore, portrayed as a tolerably manly pet iiarson, vrith 
what Mrs. Hamilton calls ** a somewhat pontifical manner,” 
afterwards develop into a romantic lover. The drive to Miu 
WiUdnaem’s wedding affords scop for a description of nice open 
weather and “a banting morning^’ in late winter, which bespeaks 
a practised eye for scenery. Indeed we never like Mrs. Hartley 


belter llinii ^^llen she indulges in these country pictures, though 
she sljowB Iwaclfbyuo moans a novice whoa she depictatowu 
life and the more ai tiilciol w'orld. 


CTIillSTMAS BOOKS. 

1 . 

S INCE tho days when tho priest and tho barber hold a public 
inquisition on the books of the renowned Knight Don Quixote 
do la Mtmcha, we doubt whether there can bo found anything 
at all comparable to tho inquisition which, as each winter comes on, 
wo find ourselves called upon to hold on the Christmas hooka 
of tho yeiir. in one mood, we feel like tho Knight’s housekeeper 
and niece, and tliink that it would bo bettor to thi-ow thorn all out 
of tho window into the courtyard, and set fire to them in a hpAp. 
In another and n gentler mood, wo tliink with the prie.^^t that it 
would bo as well to take the books one by one and see what they 
treat of, for perliaps some may bo found that do not deserve to be 
clnwlisod by tire. Then prudence stena in and warns us, as it did 
tlio housokoeper, that if we once moddfo with them, some enchanter 
of the many with whom theso books abound may exercise his art 
iiptju us, and load us next year to write aOhrisimasbook ourselves. 
But tiiou with the priest we find ourselves smiling at the simplicity 
of the notion. "We might just as well be afraid of tasting mince- 
pios lest they sluuild tempt ua to turn cook as bo afraid of reading 
Christmas books lest they should tempt us to turn author. Then, 
too, wo kuow that in this great pile of boolis we shall find many 
an old favourito, and w’ecun say with the priest, “ Wo should have 
shed tears omwlvos had wo orden?d them to bo burnt.” While, 
however, we gladly spare the old stories wliich have delighted us 
BO long, yet “ the virtues of tho father sholl not avail tho son,” 
nor boeauso we love ilm gonuine fairy tales shall wo tlieroforo show 
any mercy to their haskird children. Nor, again, shall we allow a 
religious title and a tviict-liko story to atone ^for llio ignorance of 
tho author, for, as tho proverb says, “the dovil lurks behind 
tho cruss.” Some autJiors will be found, if not deserving of 
praise, yet too good for the tiamos. These shall have tlio benefit 
of traiiaportalion for one your, and as they show signs of amond- 
moni, they shall next ChrLtmus bo treated with mercy or 
ju.stico. W'e four that liefore we have got to the imd 
of our ta.sk we may, like the priest, have grown tired 
of looking over so many book.s. Wo will however in that ca.so 
be more merciJ'iil than he, and will consign thorn, inside and con¬ 
tents unknown, not to tho liaracs, but to obsemity. Now and 
tin'll it will luippcn, we foar, that some meritorious young writer 
will escapo our notice amidst the pile of rubbish that is always 
left at tho end of our task. Wo can only console him by tlio 
refiectiou that in him will be fulfilled tho saying “ that a saint 
may eonietimes sutler for a .rinuer.” We are happier in our 
inquisition than were tho prie&t and barber in theirs, in that 
we come to it with no ill-will towards the books. If they are to 
turn the heads of half tho children in England, their heads at nil 
events are not yet turned. It. luippens most fortunately for the 
writers of ilicso Christmas stories tnat at tho very time tho young 
pooplo are reading Ihoin they are being feasted on mince-pics 
and plum-piulcUnga. If their heads get overheated and their 
imagniiitious over-t/xciled, it is the cook and not the autlior who 
bears all tho blame. But it is not only on books of fancy for tho 
yoiuig that wo have to pronounce our solemn judgment. *Wo have 
at the same time to hold a court over iliose elegant works which 
are In tho first place made to soli, and in tho second place to give 
away. As long us there is mtUTyiug niid giving in marriage, so 
long does it soem likely that presents will bo made. We could 
conceive that tho ago may come when a young couple would rather 
on starting in life receive a bm-rcl or two of ale or an order on a 
butcher for a small yiinday sirloin of beef for the first few montlis 
thfui one of tlio-so illustrated gift-books. "We are a long way oft' from 
sucli an age at present, and it is our duty therefore, having the 
gift-books of the’ year before us, to do our best to help the un¬ 
fortunate giver towards making the best selection he can. Aa it is 
not we, but tho brides and brideCTOoma of the next year, who are 
to receive the presents, wo shall do our best to bring down our 
critical faculties to a level with theirs, and in judging each 
book we shall think not so much what wo, as wlmt they, would 
like. 

Travels in South America^ by Paul Murcoy. Illustrated by five 
hundred and twenty-five engravings on wood, drawn by E. Kion, 
and ten maps from drawings by the Author. (2 vols. Ixindofi; 
Blackio and Son).—We have here in a cheaper, bat still in 
a handsome, edition Mr. Marcoy's Travels in South America 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic. Tho narrative is lively and 
interesting, though it is much to be wished that the translator had 
been more successful in conccaliiig tho fact that it is a translation 
and not an original work. In every page wo come awosB such 
passages os “ a population decimated by the exigencies caused by 
spiritual power and political revolution,” or “ those long-^awn 
sighs which relieve collectively the bosom of tho publio.” The 
Mgravings lortuiialuly have no need of translation, and they are os 
inLm'btiijg as they are abimdaat. In p. 324 of the second volume, 
by Ihe wji}', is given an e.\cjting account, illustrated by a scarcely 
to exciting picture, of a fight oetween a jaguar and » descendant 
of the Amazons. The jaguar has spi'uug into a boat and struck 
down the Amazon's husbimd, while she is dof^ding him with a 
spear. Mr. Marcoy says that the animal ** ultimately succumbed 
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to impalenjeiit and asphyxia,” though whetlier the hushand 
covered he liae no knowledge. .If ho haa any anxioty on this 
point, all ho has to do is to turn to Mr. Kingston’s BanJ-Ji of the 
Anuizon^ wliich was puhlislied three years ago, \vhen 3 in p. 392 ho 
will find exactly the saino pict\ire and the, same incident.^ The 
wounded man, lio will find, wti» well looked lifter and did not 
succumb like the jaguar. If ho looks CLirefuIJy through Mr, 
Kingston’s hook, he will find that other piclure.s and oilier inchleuls 
are repeated. 

The Amazon and Madeira lUvcn: Shrtrhcs and Br^rrijfioaH 
•^rom the Kotc~look of art Explorer^ by l''riiiiz Keller, I'higiiieer. 
"with sixty-eight illustrations on Avood. (OJia}>niaii ivud Hall).— 
Mr. Keller was commissioned by the Brazilian n<jvi*rnin‘. nt, as ho 
tells u.') in tho preface to his very instructive work, ‘‘to e\itl<»ro 
the Madeira River, and to project .a railway along il.s h.inlt ulicro, 
by reason of the rapids, navigation was rendered imposslhlo.” ilo 
bns given us in n concise form the results of his cxploration.H so llir 
as they would bo interesting to the gcuoral reader. Jlin narr.itive 
is a<lorned by a large number of carefully drawn illiiatrutions. 
Wo hope that the Brazilian Qovornraont wais ns fortun.tte in 
having Mr. Keller for their engineer as we dorm ourst'lvi's 
fortunate in having him as the explorer of u country which i;-* still 
so Ullie known. 

Trespassers. By the Rev. J. 0 . AVood, l\r.A., F.Tj.S. "With 
niinieroiis illnstnitions. (Seeley, JaeWn, and Iliillidii), Mr. 
Woud bfis,added one more to the interostinir series of wliich 
ho had already publi.'^hed on Natural History. Tlu* Trespassers 
of whom hn lias to t(ill in the present book are the variou.^ inha¬ 
bitants of eartli, idr, and water lliat do nut keep to ibeir own 
proper domains. “It has been my endeavour,’’ he savs, “to sliow how 
aiinple, nnd yet Imw oU'ectnal, are the nunlilieations of elruclnro 
by wliieli a mammal, ordin.U’ily an inhabitanl of cartb, is enabled 
to tn .sipass upon the donuiiu.s of iho lishes and tin* birds—a bird 
or reptile to trespass upon the realm which belongs to the lishes, 
and a tiwh to trespass upon that of the msnmnal.” l\lr. Wood 
writes in a simple, clear stjle, and seems to bo Iboroughly at 
houiO with his .‘lubject. lie never disgusts his readers liy con¬ 
descension, nor weavie.s them with explaining at great lenglli 
what was already clear. Ilis book can be. reiul by old i\» well as 
by young. 

' As a companion to this work wo have a ??elcfTion from 
Mr. Wood's Articles on Practical Natural History, mld^!r the title 
of Old of Doors (Jjongmans). \Vhen wo say tlmt two of these 
C3sii,y.s were written for the Dailj/ Trlrtjraph^ and uovcrthek's.s an*, 
well written, w^o have said enough to show our high opinion of 
Mr. \Nh)od’.s power to execute a difficult task. 

The (hmjUete Anfflcr^ by l/.aak Walton (Chalto and Windiis). 
—.Among the roprinta of the year few w-ill be nmre welcome than 
this edition of The Coriqdcle Aaplcr, with Sir Harris Nicolas's 
Memoirs .and Notes, and Stothard and Inskipp's illiisfmtions. 
From ilm beginning of the fii’st day w'hen Pibcator “.stretclnal his 
legs up Tottenham Hill to overtake” Venator and Auceps, to the 
close of the last day when he invoked “ the blessiiig of yt. Peter’s 
Master upon all that are lovers of virtue ; and dare trust in his 
provide nco; and bo quiet; and go a-aiigling,” how fresh nnd how 
ph'aaant is the talk of lhi.s old lover of iho gentle craft! Though 
the plates of the engravings are of course somewhat worn, yet 
they are still very interesting. 

The Bavarian ITighUinds ami the. Sahlcammergut (Chapman 
nnd Hall).—This work—a translation id’ the Herman from H. 
Schmid and K. Stieler—while it is interesting in itself, will also 
bo found very useful by those who intend to make a tour in 
the Bavurinti Highlands. A tourist in a country that is new to 
him often finds towards the close of his trip that he has missed 
those very spots in which he would have found most pleasure. 
With such a work as this before him, nnd with the help of a good 
in.ap too, ho can make such a pleasant and cjireful study of the 
distinct that when his .summer vacation has at length come ho 
will have a well-planned tour before him. The days of touring, 
howev’cr, for some are already past, for othcra will never come. In 
the illustrations of this handsome volume, which are both 
abundant and good, will be found much to interest stay-at-home 

From Mosers. Chat to and Wind us we have two hnnd.somo 
volumes of engravings. The larger one, entitled the Xaiional 
Galleryy contains a selection from some of the chief masters repre¬ 
sented in our groat collection. In the smaller work, under the 
name of Beauttfvl Pictures hj Bntish Artist we have “ a gather¬ 
ing of Favourites from our Picture Galleries, with Notices of the 
Artists and of their Pictures, by Sydney Amiytafjra, M.A.” In 
this latter collection the frontispiece is after a picture by ^Ir. 
Horsley, ^e numerous admirers of that modern artist will 
doubtless think none the worse of a volume in wliich the place of 
honom* is given to one of their favourite artists. We ourselves 
are inclined to prefer the other collection, though in it there is no 
artist repi'escoted of so modern a date as Mr. Horsley, and Uiough, 
os might bo expected in the second edition of a of engravbgs, 
^e lines do not ccmie out very clear and sharp. 

Tike Little Lame iVmcff, by the Author of <<John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” With tweuty-foiw illustrations by J. McL. Ralston 
(Daldy) Isbistor, and Oo.J*—This is a very pretty story, and tohl in 
the writer’s best style, with much simplicity and much animation. 
It» happily free from that oxcesaive sentimentality into which the 
au^or of Joivn Halifauc had of late fallen. It is interesting in 
itsaif, and it contains moreover a puszle which it will pleoiantly 


task the young readers to unravel, Mr. Halstou's illustrations are 
not unu'<jrthy of the story. 

The IVill-o'^t/ie-H'ispf 'hy Marie Petersen (Simpklii, M;if.shalJ, 
and Co.)—We have in tliis little book the traualution of a very 
pielty fanciful German storj’. The Irauslator has dtme her work 
well. It is the printer, no doubt, who is at fiiult when a lad is 
reprusenteil as walking “along the W'heat-fiold and through the 
hobiei's ’’ (sir). 

The Ilovjie on MlieeU (Sampson TjOW and Co.)—Tliis pretty 
little story is a trimslatiou by ^lr. d’Anvera frL>m the French of 
Mme. de Stolz. Young folks will like it, as it is pleasantly 
written and contains tbo a«lvi‘ntuves oC a stolen boy who, after 
long wnnderings among the gipsies, at last gets safe home again. 

A Mamwl of Precious Slones and Antirjue Gemi», by Hoddcr M. 
Woblropp (Simipson Ixiw and Co.)—lii this handy little volumo 
Avill lx* lound much inlciv.sting iiiformaiicoi. Mr. vVestropp in a 
brief preface jiusUiie.s the Uiste for precious stoia??. Ite starts with 
“ Aloxander the Great, avIio wa.s a great patron of the glyptic art 
di.spl.'iyed in them,” and, taking a rapid suiTey of ancient history 
ill les.s than twenty lines, brings his r(^a<lcr8 down to modern times^ 
where “wo tiiul tho Medici, Frederick the Grcftf, Winkelman, 
Goetho, Yiscoiill devoting their attention to this exquisite branch 
of art.’’ Wi: would reniurk, by the way, tlmt Nonius, the Roman 
Senator “who was content to siift’er proscription and exile rather 
than give up to Antonins a priceless opal which he posstiSfied,” was- 
iiot one of “the Roman.s in the timo of Pliny.” 

Barth and its Treasures^ by Arthur Maugin. Edited, and 
with additions, by W. H. Davenport Adnni.s. (Nelson and Sons). 
—This book to a certain extent covers the same ground as Mr. 
Westrupp’s Manual. As, hoxi ever, it takes in more subjects, eo it 
does not enter into such detail in tlio p.art whiTo it trcata of pre- 
cioiKS fitoiies. There is not in all points that agreement between 
the two works xvhich wo should mpect in troatii^es th.%t are to a 
certain extent scientilic. The Koh-i-noor, according to Mr. Man- 
gin, Avna cut by M. Co-^ter of Araslerdam, and now weighs I22| 
carats. According to Mr. Woslropp, it was cut “ by two worluuea 
from the great atelier of Mr. Foster of Ainatcrdaui, and weighs 103I 
cjvrats.” Mr. Adams should have btnm careful to give in all cases, 
the English equivalent for French measures. His readers will be 
puzzled when they read that “ a cubic lino (sic) of cakairn yrossier 
will include about ninety-six of these animalcules.” The book, 
however, contains a good deal of interesting nmtter. 

Spcdkiuy Likenesses, by Ghristine Rossetti. 'With pictures 
thereof by Arthur Hughes. (Macmillan and Co.)—Wo cannot 
say very much for Miss Rossetti’s stories. They are not particu¬ 
larly good in themselves, reminding us ovenaucllof tn ffon- 
derland, and they are sadly spoilt by the commeute of some sup¬ 
posed listenera. Stories or no storie-s, however, Mr. Arthur 
Hughes's illustrations arc always pleasant to see. He must have a 
feeble imagination indeed who cannot emt of e.ach graceful and 
fanciful illustration make a story for himself. 

Biver Legeiuh; or, Bather Thames and Bather lihim, with 
illustrations by Gustovo Dortf, and Whispers from Bain/landf 
by the Riglit Hon. E. H. Knatchbull-llugessen, M.V. (Daldy^ 
Isbister, and Oo.l—'l'ho latter of these stories Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hngeasen dedicates to the Mothers of England, whom, it would 
seem, ho has generally pleased. Tho boys of England most cer- 
teinly, unless they are greatly changed for the worse, will not 
care much for such tales as these; for boys do not like irony, nnd 
Mr. IfugChSiui is ironical. Tho fathers of England, if any still 
have a wholesome taste for fairy-fttories, hv no means relish a. 
luisU, and when they can turn to the Arabian yitjhts, are not 
likely to read cither River Legends or Whispers from BairyUmd. 
Tho girls of England Eire not yet, wo hope, so utterly corrupted liy 
their brothers and their governesses tia to like a mixture of fine 
words and slang. There is no one tlierefore left i’or Mr. Knatch- 
buU-TlugeBsen but the mothers of England, and to them accord¬ 
ingly ho dedicates, us w'c have already said, his talcs. 


AMKRIC/VN LITERATURE. 

rpiIE tenth volume of Mr. Bancroft’s Jlislory of the UmteS 
X States * completes the story of the Revolutionary War. 
Beginning with the recognition of American indejwndeuco by 
France, it comprises the whole period of the struggle after it had 
passed from tho phase of a mere local insurrection of colonists into 
that of a goneitii conflict extending to nil parts of the world 
when Enf^and, single-handed, fumid iior.^elf confronted by her 
revolted colonies, by Franco, Spain, and Ilolland, while the 
remaining Powers, one after another, joiueil that hostile and armed 
neutiwUty which, under the leadership of Russia, was watching an 
opportunity to deal a fatal blow against her maritime supremacy. 
Ino tliome affords abundant scope to the historian, but we cannot 
say tliat Mr. Bancroft shows himself equal to his solf-iiuposed task. 
Riders who have forgotten, or never were acquainted with, hla 
previous volumes will be tempted by the preface, in which he makes 
a vast parade of the wealth of materials at hia disposal, to form 
high expectations of the treat before them; but tho perusHl of a veiy 
few pages will suffice to dispel the illunODu It is not merely that 
the author is bitterly partisan. Partisanship that is blind 


• Ilishry of the United Statu, from the tBscooery of the American Cun' 
tineut. By (ieorge Bancroft. Vol. X, Boston: Brown, St Co. 

London: Bampson Low & Go. 
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©very good quality *m an enemy, and peraiats in attributing to him 
the weyrst motives for every act, is of course to be censured as 
tending to keep alive international enmities which it is time now to | 
allow to sleep. Still partisanship of this unreasouing kind puts ' 
the judUcious reader on his guard, and might be condoned in con- 
eidemtlon of over-balancing merits. But there are here no such 
merits. The volume contains not a single eloquent passage t<i fire 
the imagination of the reader, or oven to present a congruous picture 
before his mind. The narrative stagnates throughout at a dead level 
of wcarisomo mediocrity. Still, in spite of the munerous shortcomings 
of the author, the volume at least hriugs out clearly enough tlu^ im¬ 
becility of the North Administration, and the incapacity of iho 
generals it employed. Remembering what Ibnglund ha<l ncliioAcd in 
the Seven Years’War, and what she was destined to do in thi; gn-nt 
contest against Napoleon, it is humiliating to contciuplalo tlio 
depth of degradation to which she was reduced by a wdiful and 
ignorant King and a we^ikand incompetent Minisl<'r. J^ven on 3 Ir. 
mneroft’s own showing, and after France luid tiliiod lu'r:»cir witli 
the United States, the object of the war miglit liiui* hecii attMincd 
had there been a Pitt to direct the coimeils of the countiy and a i 
Wolfe to carry out his plana. The United Statea had theu no real 
Government. Whatever Federal authority e^isled, exeeulivo ns 
well as legislative, was vested in Congress. But Congress had no 
ngenl.s, and indeed no power even to levy taxes, wliile in foreign 
aftaira, in which its coinpetenee was largest, the treaties it eon- 
cluded had to be ratified by the Statc.s. it will .uirpriae no one to ' 
learn that the rfuiks of the army were never lilled, that its 
pay was always in arrear, and that it.s equipments were xvoefuUy 
deficient. Consequently desertion weut on on a large scale, and 
whenever the Royal army showed a little activity, the defence of 
the colonies devolved to a large extent on the State .M ilitia—a 
force only casually embodied, and therefore a Yeomanry rather tJian 
a Militia. There can bo little doubt, therefore, that an enterprising 
and capable general could have subdued the insurrection. 1’hcro 
is anotnar iwiiit to he homo in mind, which strongly corroborates 
this view of the matter. It is that to the very end of the war 
there was a strong loyalist party in all the Slates, ready to co¬ 
operate with the Royal forces. AVhen Lord Cornwallis invaded 
the Carolinas, he found no dilficulty in raising a “Tory” or 
loyalist Militia. And the same w.as the ease in the Norlli as well 
as in the South. The responsibility for the ill conduct of iho war 
rests in the first place upon tlie (government tit hr nie, and mon-. 
osnocially upon Lord George Germain, the Secrei.irv of Stale, to 
whoso department the governmcni of the colonies belonged. In 
^ite of the cloud that rested upon his name, and his groat distance 
Irom the theatre of war, he was allowed to retain in his own liainhs 
the general direction of the military operations, and ho frittered 
away the resources at his command by dividing his forces and 
sending them on fruitless exjieditions. Hut thougli the chief 
blame belongs to Lord G. Germain and llio King and ]\Jini.ster3 
who permitted him to throw away inery chance of siiccess, scarcely 
less blame attaches to the generals employed. Ibid Ilowe dis¬ 
played no more than ordinary activity, ho might ha^ e turned the 
American position at Bunker's Hill, and so nipped tlio rebtdlion at 
its birth, lu like manner, hadGlintou not sliut liiniself up in Now 
York, and persisted in helicviiifr, or afl'ecting to believe, that tlio 
movements of Washington and llochamheiiu indicated an intention 
to besiege him in that city, ho could easily have preve.nted the in¬ 
vestment of liord Cornwallis's army, and il.s ultimate surrender. 
Nor was tlio conduct of Lord Cornwallis very much better. It is 
true, indeed, that he would have retired from Virginia when ho 
discovered the impracticability of the task he had undertaken had 
he not been overruled by Clinton, and even to the last Clinton by 
the display of a littlo energy might have relieved him. But on 
Lord Cornwallis mii.st still rest the responsibility of suggesting the 
invasion of Viiginia while his hold upon tho Carolinas was yet 
insecure, instead of completing the subjugation of the SSouth heforo 
moving to a now enterprise. 

F(>r some forty years Mr. Greeley was so prominent a figure in 
American politics, the pajier w'hich he founded Wiu* for a time so 
veritable a pow'er in tho land, and ns a member of tho “ Albany 
Regency ”—^the triumvirate of Weed, Seward, and Greeley—he so 
largely Bhn]wd the policy of the Whig party, that a good biography 
of tho crochety, irascible, impracticable, warm-hearted journalist- 
politician would not only bo very entertaining reading, but would 
atTord a clearer insight than many a formal history into the course 
of American afiaira during the generation when slavery was the 
^rcat <niestion before the nation. But for such a biography 
it would be necessary to draw copiously on the corresponcU 
, once that passed between Mr. Greeley and the other leaders of 
his day, and still more upon that which passed between him 
and his confidants. The time, however, has not yet come for the 
publication of confidential letters. In the meantime Mr. Ingersoll’a 
“ Life ” • will siitisfy the curiosity of those who wish to know 
flomothinp of tho personal fortunes of Mr. Greeley, and who are 
not exacting in respect to literary qualifications. 

Mr. Young’s Annual Report t is a portly volume of nearly a 
thousand pages, closely packed with tabular statements relating to 
the trade and shipping interests of the United States, as well as to 
the still more important matter of immis^ation during the year 1873. 
Besides the usual information contained in such publications regard- 

• TJu Lift of Horace Greeley. By h. D. Iiigcrsoll. Piiilndelpida: 
Potter & Co, Londun: Ham^nn, Low, & Oo. 

t AnnvalReporiof the Chief of the Bureau of Statietica on the Co/nmeree 
ar$i/Haviaalion of the United Statee. Washington: Government Piintingt 
Ofilce. London: TrUbner & Co. 


ing exports and imports, transhipments, re-exportation, and home 
consumption; the number and tonnage of the vessels that entered 
and cleared from tho sovcral ports, both foreign and^ native ) the 
tonnage on the .\m'‘rican rogistcr, the number of sailing and steam 
vessels, and tho like, wo have elaborate tables showing the num¬ 
ber, nationality, iige, sex, ami previous occupations of the irami- 
granls, tho immigrauts as distinguished from tho passengers, and 
lastly tho emigrants. 

Tho Report of the Audilor-Qcnoral of Pennsylvania for 1873* wo 
recommend to tho study of those who are pecuniarily iutorestod in 
American railways. The Slate roquirt',3 cvciy Railway, Canal, 
Navigalicui, and tdcgrapli Company which carries on ever so small 
a portion of its business within tho State to make uniform llcporls 
every year to tho Amliior-General, showing tho financial condition 
of tho Company generally, and notmeraly ofthat part of its business 
carried on in IVnnsylvania. The Auditor-General publishes these 
llcports, “ with laluilated results and comparative .statoiuonts.” Tlio 
Report before ns contains tho Reports of 302 Railway Companies, 
somo of them among the greatest in the United Htates. lu muny 
Cft.ses only a mere fraction of tho line lies within Ponnsylv.ouia, 
yet in every instance wo loam tho total length of tho lino, 
the length opim for traillc, tho capital of tho Company, its liabili¬ 
ties and earnings, and we are also told whether it leases other lines, 
and how many, as well as whether it has leased out any portion of 
its own line. 

'fho condition of tho pnlsons, hospitals, and almshouses in the 
wealthy kStato of Pennsylvania appears from the Report for List 
year of the Coiimiis.sion(^rs of Puolic Charities t to he in ninny 
respects disgraceful. But it is especially in tho treatment of “ the 
criminal insane ” that there seems to ho the greatest need for iiu- 

E rovement. Tho quostion undoubtedly is not without difficully, 
ut tlio syatem of imprisoning thinu liko ordinary criminals is op¬ 
posed to conuuon sense and to Immanity, Tho State too has its 
dillicultv, liko ourselvt'S, regarding tho disposal of neglected child¬ 
ren. IVfaiiy persons wlio have picked up tho notion th.at the gratui¬ 
tous instruction of tlie common schools solves every educational 
problem will douhtlebs bo surprised to learn Unit in the largo 
towns of Ponn.sylvania, as in those of Kngland, a considorable pro¬ 
portion of the boNS and girls aro growing up without instruction 
and without caro of any kind. 

L'or {-oim! years loud complaints have been made along tlie coast 
of Now Fnghind that the supply of fie.a-llsh, once so abundiint, was 
alarmingly decreasing, tli.it an important part of iho populalion 
was cunseqiieutly thiealened with a loss of livelihood, ami at tho 
same iiino that a viilnable article of food was becoming scarce 11 ml 
tloar. Investigations into the subji'ct were ordered by the .States 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and tho Committees re^.llec- 
ti\ely appointed ai’rived at directly contrary results. The (juestioii 
thus came to assume a party cliaractcr, and to inllueiice elections. 
At last Congress took up the matter, and appointed a Coinuiissioii 
to inquire into the alleged decrease in the fish 8iii»ply and its sup- 
po.sed causes. TJ10 volume wliow3 title X will bo found belo w 
contains tho first part of tlio Report of the Conimission, and, .so far 
as the South coast of Now England ia concerned, it confirms the 
complaints to which wo have referred. 

\V iley’s “ Iron Trade Muniial ’’§ wa.s originally designed as a guide 
to tho bhast furnaces and rolling mills of tlio United States. It 
has been extended so as now to pivseut a survey of tho existing 
state of the iron industries in every part of the Union. 

Mr. Vose’s Manual j| aims at supplying the railway engineer a.s 
well ns the student with a practical tre.'itiso on railway construc- 
lioti unencumbered by scientific discussions of disputed pro¬ 
blems, and with as littlo use of mathematiciil foniiulm as tho case 
would allow. 

'fho increasing number of technical schools in tlic United States 
has suggested to Mr. Warren the preiiarntion of a work on 
descriptive geometry 51 » having the completeness of the ti-cntise.s of 
Leroy and Olivier on the subject, which might servo as a first part 
in the couiwe of such schools. 

Mr. W. E. Simonds has collected in a handy volmno **, in two 
parts, all tho cases hearing upou letters patent for designs decided 
in the L'nited States Courts and the United States Patent OUieo 
respectively. In two other parts ho gives digests of those cases, 
and in a fifth part ho adds comments on the law as thus declared. 

Next to hand comes tho Report of the Secretary of tlio .Smith¬ 
sonian lustitiiiiontt, an institution founded under the will of 

• Annual Report of the Auditor-General of the State of Pennsylvania fur 
the year 1873. Jljirrisburg: B. J. gingerly. London ; Trllbnor & Co. 

t Fourth Annual Rejmrt of the Board of Ctmmmioners Of Puldic 
Charities of the State of Pennsylvania, littriisburg: B. J. Sinirerly. Lomloii: 
Trkbnpr & Co. 

J Report on ilte Condition of the Sea Fisheries of the South Coast of 
England in 1871 and 1872. By 8. F. Baird. Wanhingtou; Government 
Printing Ofllce. London : I’rUbncr & Co. 

§ Wiley's American Iron Trade Manual. Now York; Wiley & Son. 
London: TrUl)ncr & Co. 

II Manual^ for Railroad Engineers, By G. L. Vose. Boston: Le« 
Shepard. New York: Leo, Shepard, & Dillingham. London: Trllbnor 
& Co. 

5 f The Elements of Descriptive Geometry. By S. E. Warren, ,C.E. New 
York; Wiley Sc .Son. London: TrUbner St Oo. 

•• The Imu> of Design Patents. By W. E. Slmonda, Counsellor-at-Law. 
New York: Baker, Vooi hia, & Co. London: Trtlbnsr St. Co. 

tt Annual llepttrt of the Board of RegenU of the Smithsonian Jnsiituiion 
for the year 187a. Wosliington: Government Printing OiHee. London 1 
'rrubner & Go. 
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James Smithson, on Englithnum, who bequeathed all his property 
to the Govomment of the United States to found an eetablishm^t 
at WiaBhington ^‘for the increase end diffusion of knowledge 
amongst men." In accordance with this bequest the Institution 
endeavours to atimulete original research by publishing works 
which add something new to our knowledge, and ^ by offer¬ 
ing rewards to men of seionce to undertake original in¬ 
vestigations. It also publishes a series of periodical 
Boports on tho progress or the different branches of knowledge. 
I^tly, in compliance with the instructions of Congress, a library 
and muBoum have been added. The total amount received in every 
form under the will of Smithson up to the beginning of last 
year was 140,962/., and tho annual interest from this fund 
amounted at tho same date to 9,383/. 

Under tho paradoxical title, A7}ienca Not Discovered hy Column 
Mr. Anderson sets out anew tho claims of tho Norsemen to 
tiJie first discovery of tho New World. Except in the title, Mr. 
Anderson does not deny the rcali^ of the discovery by Columbus. 
What he means to say is, that what Columbus effbeied was a re¬ 
discovery of a continent found centuries previously by oiliers. 

Mr, Gaskel’s f is a posthumous work, which now sees the light 
under tho editorship or a friend to whom it was bequeathed. The 
author, a firm believer in metaphysics, composed this treatise in 
the hope of supplying a basis for what alone he regarded as the 
Science of Mind. 

Apart from the great importance which recent events have given 
to Germany on tho Continout of Europe, and her great intellectual 
pre-eminence, there ore reast)ns why Anwiricans should feel more 
than ordinary interest in everything German. With tlic single ex- 
^c eption of the Irish, tho Germans far outniiralic.r all other foreign 
^Iplmmigrants in the United States, and ns the Irish immigration has 
been steadily decreasing for years, while that from (Germany has 
been inc’^easing, it seems not improbable that tho German element 
will acquiiM greater and greater weight in American affairs. The 
influence of this fact is abundantly disw^rnible already in a variety 
of ways. In many of the great towns, for example, German is 
taught ill the common uchools, and the study f)f Gernian history is 
attracting more and more attention. To the many works of a similar 
kind, intended for students, Mr. C. T. Lewis bus just added a new 
one f founded principally on Ur. Muller’s History of the German 
People. 

Another work intended to 3.ati8fy tho same demand is Mrs. Peake’s 
History of tho yovereigns of the old Holv Homan Empire. § 
And, though de.aling with an entirely ditTerent subject, Mr. 
Hart’s Oei'man Uimei'sities || allbrds yet a further proof of German 
influence upon the American mind. The work, which is exceed¬ 
ingly well done, is an attempt to convey to those who have not a 
personal acquaintance with tho subject an idea of German Uni- 
vewity life by a narrative of the author’s own studies and c.Yperi- 
ence during a threo yctu’s’ residence at the University of 
Gottingen. 

The author of the Resources of Califomia ^ announces himself 
to be an enthusiast who could not live contentedly elsewhere, and 
who imagines that neither the earth, the skv, nor tho people of 
any other part of the worhl equals those at his beloved State. 
The reader will infer tho spirit in which the book is written. 

So much Las been written of the Pilgrim Fathers that one 
would suppose the story must ho stale by this time oven to the 
genuine New Englander. Apparently, however, it has still an 
abiding popular interest, for there lies before us a work ** which is 
little more than a repetition of that story, without even tho justi¬ 
fication of original research, or the pi'eteuce of adding new 
information. 

We noticed two or three months ago Mr. Matthews’s Grammar 
of the Hi^tsatt, with the interesting historical sketch of the tribe 
by which it was preceded. The author has now supplemented the 
grammar hy the publication of a short dictionary of about twenty 
poffos of the language in question. 

We are afraid that the I'eader who takes up Mr. Codman's narra¬ 
tive of his throe months’ residence in Utah |:| with the hope of 
being agreeably shocked will bo sadly diswpointed. The author 
has evidqptly conceived a stronf^ Uking for Brigham Young he is 
ready to record the good qualities of tho Mormons generally, he 
has nothing hut admiration for their management of the native 
. Indian tribes before the United States Government interfered in 
the matter, and he has very little that is sensational to tell. But 

• AiMTica Not Discovered by ColnvUiue. By R. D. Anderson. Chicago ; 
Griggs & Co. 

t TRs Baeii for a Seienee ^ Mind. By John Gaskel. Philadelphia : 
Cloxton & Co. London: Trtlbner & Co. 

X A Hietnry 0/* Germany from the Earlmt Times. By C. T. Lewis. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

§ Ristory of the German Emperort. Bv Elizabeth Peake. Philadelpliia; 
Llppincott & Co. London: TrUbner & Co. 

II German Universities. By J. M. Hart. New Yorkt Putnam’s Sons. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 

f Tim Resources of California. By J. 8. Jlittcll. Sixth Edition. Snn 
Francisco: Roman & Co. New York: W. J, Middleton. London; 
TrUbner & Co. 

•* The Genesis ^ New Enyiand Churches. By L. Bacon. New York : 
Harper U Brothers. ’London: Sampson Low & Co. 

ft Hidatsa{Minruiaree)En^ishDictkruLTy, By Washington Matthews. 
New York: Cramoii^ Press. London; TrUbner & Co. 

XX the Mbmon Country^ By J. Cedman. New York : United States 
Pouiahlng Company. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


he travelled much thremgh the Temtory, and narrates his journey- 
ings agreeably enough. 

J>. Clarke^ Sox tn Education * is bo favourably kno^n that a 
second work from his pen upon the same subject -will be widely 
welcomed. This later work was undertaken at the special request 
of the Executive Oommittco of the National Educational Asaocia- 
tion of the United States, and was prepared to be road Isifore the 
Association at its annual Congress last guimuer. The time allowed 
for the reading of each papt?r was, however, so short that tho 
author had to omit the greater part of what ho liad written; and 
in consequence ho determined to publish the entire paper in book 
form. 

In small compass and handy form Crofutts Transconi mental 
Guide packs together much iufonuation respecting the Pacific 
Railway which will be useful to visitors to California as well as to 
persons bound for New Zealand, Australia, or tho East, who mean 
to travel vid San Francisco. It is not necessary, perhaps, to remind 
the reader that from any of the cities on tho Atlantic coast, such 
as New York or Boston, there are four great main lines to choose 
between. It is at Omaha, on tho Missouri, that tho Pacific Rail¬ 
way, properly so-called, btyins. The lino thence belongs to two 
Companies—tho Union ]*acific, which owns it from Omaha to 
Ogden, and tho Central Pacific, which owns it thence to San 
Francisco. The Union Pacific is hy far the longer lino, and, 
we believe, hopes to continue its road to the Pacific Ocean. 
Crofutts Guido presents the reader with a brief but suHi- 
ciently comprehensive history of tho construction of these two 
lines and their branches, with notices of tho various stations 
on the way, the forts erected by the Government for protection 
against the Indians, tho lakes and mountain scenery, and it is 
accompanied by a number of photographic views, Tlio handy 
little volume also contains a time and lure table, a map of the 
railway, and a larger map of the worhl, showing the connexion 
formed by the line between Europe, on the one hand, and Japan, 
China. India, and Australasia, on tho other. 

Hitherto Americans, true to their English parentage, have boon 
disposed to regard art as Ixsneath the notice of a practical peoph' 
who had a continent to reclaim, and a place to win for tlicmselvos 
in tho w'orld, It is true, indeed, that wealthy Americ-ans are fore¬ 
most bidders at all art sales, just ns they give fabulous prices for 
rare editions of old books. But this readiness to expend large 
sunjs too often, it is to ho feared, proceeds loss from taste for art 
or profo'ftid scholarship than from vulgar ostentation. At any 
rate, the cultivation of art, whether in theory or practice, has been 
but little pursued, while until recently art museums have heou 
almost universally wanting. In this respect, however, as in ho 
many others, German influence is beginning to make itself felt, 
and lectures upon art are now delivered at some of the colleges. 
There lies upon our table <is we write a collection of the lectures j. 
delivered by tho late Professor of Jloral anil Intellectual Philo.sophy 
at tho UuiverHity of Vermont upon fine art. The method of tlie 
lectures is historical, and wo are told in tho preface tljat they were 
received with much favour by those to whom they were 
addressed. 

We may conclude with a reference to the magazines § whose 
titles will be found below. With the sinj^le exception of Old and 
New for September, none of them contain a p-iuer deserving of 
special mention. In Old and New for Seplemocr, however, wo 
find two articles which treat of two of tho causes which have just 
led to the defeat of tho Ropublicau party. In the first the writer 
endeavours to arouse indignation against the manner In which the 
arbitrary revenue laws have of late been worked for the enrich¬ 
ment of spies and officials. The second is a protest ugaiust the 
prelonsioa of “ caucuses ” and couveutions ’’ to ovendde the 
Judgment and conscience of individuals so as to pervert party dis¬ 
cipline into a means of perpetuating an odious and corrupt mid- 
government. ___ 

• The Buildiny of a Brain. By E. II. Clarke, M.D. Boston : Osgi»od 
&■ Co. l.oniioii: Triibnur & Co. 
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Brothers. London': Sampson Low & Co. 
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f)PERA COJnQUE.-Misa AMY SIIERIOAX. stole I««ee end 

ManastTAUi. Kntirx-ly nc»*Orand OperaBoulfo Extravnzaiira. by P C. HurimiiO, I XlON 
HK>Wli£EL'D. Author of ”1 1 ion, the Man at the Wheel,” "UlusIt-eyed Sunnn," “ KimI- 
KiaaL” ka. Act 1. Ixion on LartJi [W. Hana) i Tableau lit. Xaniplc of Juinier; 8 iid, lAsitroc* 
tionnf the Columns of Jovci 3nl. Flight of Ixlou. Art 8 . Ixiun iii llcavcu (W. Ha»ii)i 
Tableau lit, Olympus i 3iid,LovcBinunK the Hoses; erd, Venus in her Cur; ttit. Departure of 
Apollo In the Chariot of the Hun. Act 3, Ci>|iiti’s Olympian IV»« Garden (W. L. Tetbin); 
Grand Tableau, the Fi-te of Ixion KC'-whcerd. 

GASTON MURRAY, 

TYOitjS’S'TmEAlWW^^ “ClIRlST'LKiviNG the 

J-P PRASTOHIUM.” with ■'Dream of jPilftle’i Wife," "Nlohl of the CrurJllxion," 

“RobUeri of the Cross.'' "Christian Martyrs." "Fruucerea iln Rindni." ” Andromeda,’'.vc_ 

DOliR U/^.I.GHV, 33 New Uund Htrtut. Ten lu Mix. ilrilliantly lighted ut dusk sud on 
dull days. Admission, la. 

TOirAULNlbar l\\CSlMI]jfslirO()LOUR 

from the OLD M A'?TER 8 are ExhlWlHl Free to the Pnblle, Dully, and Sold from 10 ». 
to 4gs. each. Descriptive Lists sent, t>o»t free, on upplleatlun to M Old UuriA Street, 1 .uiidoii. W. 

T?LrjAn WALTON’S PAINTINGS (lilafttcni, Alpine, Welsh, 

* 4c.> EXHIBITION, including Mr. Walton’s Work during IH73 anu la74,now OPEN 
at Durllit^ou Gallery, IVl Piccadilly. Ten till J>ask.—Admission, with Catalogue, Is. 

Ik^^KLUAir WALTON^^Tho 

» » Original Drawings of WELSH SCENERY, and a number of Alpine Drawings, 
now Added to tbrt above ExhlblUon of Mr. Walton’s Works. 

CMITllITELirCLUB OATTLK SlIOW.-The SEVLNTY- 

^ EIGHTH ANNUAL SHOW will take }ilaco nt the ACRU IILTURAL HALL, 
Islington, im ^Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, llmnday, and Friday, the 7tb, Stb, Mb, 
lOth.ond llth Deecmher. 

^a”T-V-E~K N__ 0 O L L-pro-E. 

TWs College contains two n;*^neiits.-.th8 CLASSICAL sutd the MODERN. There is 
aIsoapr«peratoryJ,OWEU euiiOOL. 

Thera ora JBo^og-llouses within the CoUege Qrouhila, held by tlie Uoad-Moster and 
0 tli««efbls 8 te«}eOyinBmdusn.Ao. 

Boaid and Tid^ under Fourteen. iMt om Fourteen. i»e. Non-Shorfholdart pay on 
extra Pw of 48. (Ip^l advantages for Sons of Clergymen oud Home Duarders. 

Tl« Examlff^OD Av 8<9iolenlilpe and Exhibitions oit December >8 iud S3, 

]yj~ a" L V'E E _ 0 0 L L K G E. 

-ni* ANNUAIi EXAIKNATIQN ftr FiCIIOI,ABBIIIW and EXHIBITlONfl will 
he held on ifembef M oMl sa. Them win l» awarded SU House SohoUmMia of Me, 
Pony Foundrts^HchotenklM of AS, •nAjoioe Exhlbltlpus ot Jao. The Awarjts will iw tor one. 
g tort^oyrara,aceoMUdglomerit,htClosslosor MathciaatJes. For porthiJfoM apply ^the 
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ill UlSlDP of WINCH 


WINCIIKHTER. 


GUERNSEY. 


TTnlvcrsIty f 5 tih.lar.l.i|s> i.iul CuHpc* Exhibitions l.w , 

ti'iilivn paid lo M... 11 IU l,«u.:uwrM and the Vropnration of t.uniildBites foP 1 

• .a. .1 tk_SK....a.r A i«mtf laeir^ VraVl*. Aiwl rU*ll 


-An Er.Ef;TI()N to FOUR ENTEANOE 

, Ttn> >'l / *0 a >< «T. One of £30. nml One* of £30, will be held on 
WuliMUliiy. \prd •Jl.'lHra Ani'lj lo tin* Un it« vu, jUilU y Col u*ife. _ 

(N(rs GOLIJ'KiV:, JDNDON.—Tho Rev. ALEX. J. D. 

D'oH.'.rV H !>.. lA*itour..ii I'UilLlC RE ADING andHl'EAKlKG.givesPBIT"ATE 
‘itlN*! to Ml uilKiri. ot J'ailiiiiin.nl. Jianintcis. Cli*fi,*yint*ii,aiMlotln:ia, at Ul’ilnce s .iQUilo, 


QCIIOLAILSHIPS.- 

krilln.Ai:siiir<. Tno 
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A 11 IN(jUI>X S(Jlio()f. (Six inilcs from O.vford).—An Old 

Tonmlulioii, '^rliolHi^hn.s,havn g lU-w lliiililmcsandcxtuiiiiveGrounds, 

I iin tisj..j.ul .uid MotUiii ill'll >, and a I'lilihe Hclnx/l .niiiiing ii. gi'vii on tnoiU'ratc 
1 i.i tii.ri.i iiUns mill miIioo>,..ii iii Jtuiiinr}, iippij lo Ui-v, E HrpuiiliK, Head* 

L’lil CW'ITON for BOA'S, fm' ulike from (IJorksil and l>ifSontiM(f 

i--^ initiiiiiiv 111 the raiiiily of -j; i.i') niiiii, a C.C.M IllUlb.C M A of inoi li F.xrcriencu. 

■ * ■ ' ■' (1, .Mii-i'd. Ktiby *: Eudeofl, 




iKJ-iSTONl-:.—Mr. VV. J. JRAJOGlIkSON, .Af.A. (Scholar) 

lU'd lijk n Canibrli!';i* Ilcnoitri'-Afuii uinl other roinia tent Tracbera, prcuaitMl 
Ik 1 iiiul lor all VuiniK-titiiy LMiniuintioiis 1‘ujiils eui'ccs^lulat the last Four 


Li’.iitouii liji I; li^l .-Voiii 


V ii(.iiiii*Lva at t.hriNtiTiA'o 


>!:i\ ATl'^ I'l'TOlt or ASSISTANT-MASTER in a PtlBIdO 

•st*ilooT,._Au 0X1 OHD f.llADl ATK is DISENG AGKD, .Seven jcars’expiTicnce. 
ly lii'.'li tv I iiiioiiniU —Addu’..'', t. \. A. cnie of Mestuii Ri)bc*iwin, Mi Ling Acre, W.G 
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KAI) MASTKH. - Tli« (R)VI':l(NO[t.S of QUEEN 

ri.l/AKI.l It (.u VMM.VIT -*( IIOOL, ut Ruimt, Hntn. will prm'ced tu the elei*> 
1 .1 111 HI -'ll' iiiv l.e'cii- ( liiihliniifc. 'J'lir t<*hool liiw recousLilUtcd 

uM-hi'iiiLoi tliv* hmil.wilt ^ilio.iln Cuiniiiis'iioiurs. New « lass Itiiouis and a Mulcr'a 
iiiii-liim li.. II mbu.l Mini M III III ii ml) lo) oCvuiDlion at Lu-ter '1 lit* miIkuiK' provides a 
'I li.iol for r.u Ui'j*, 111 lv\o Ik , aiiiin-iiiit, uii Upi'iT and a Louer, buili under thu Head-* 

Mio.li I / 

riie Hiad-Mmtor iiniil In* a Gi•iilimU* ot vonli* TbiJM-r^ity aithlii the Thitish Empire, lie 
nivuiiiii In* III lloli OiiiiiM. 'Miliji.'t lo ill!'|pr-nrii.iinis otiJic hiUvnie lit Will i out ml Uw whole 
[>i -II ii/tiiii.ii iiml niiiiiiit.v'nii Ml ii tin 'nlmi.l lu'.'i'ihoi wiili il'i* A|i|i>i!iitii)rlit and Dismissal ot 
t.iv Ai-.imUiiii-M.ivIi r I. JIe w 1 11 n i v ivi, ,ii MOiliiuiii to 11 1 iL|iiiatioii 1 i-i-ol i.1 fur eiu'li Uoy ill 
ti'.’ 1 i>i‘i I iukI £i !oi 1 111 Ii Oiiv II loi- 1 nwvr Hi*hiiol, a tlxid Sli;)en.J of iinjii il-e llrst ycar.XI.SQ 
the H*i’i.iiil yt.ir, ai.d AlUi ttivn *ilU 1 . 'I In-iuihji'i-(s ot instiiieiiuu iiielude i.iuilu, MutWinutics, 
I on 1 , II I aiipiitigi-. \.(*. 

( ii.iiliiluii -. lire ir’iMi vfi*i| tn hcnil in tbcir iipplirnHiinH, stiitliu .tpe, r)cj;rei, nnd all other imr- 
tKii iiM, vjtli'lisiiiin iiiaU, III 111 , Ue> It, it. ilLJ'loN, Reeuiiy, Uuriiet, (lie Hun. kw*,on or 
Utnll* i-'JlIIMllli , lli.Lt llll'Cl IZ, I'? I. 

n i:A D-MASTEiisnii'.:,.uKmYiuiTsiinrt:''' MiDBLj^ 

CLASS I’lTM.K sCIIOOLCdMlMN^. I.lMliVli. 

EDWARD r.LI.H MnliHls .M A .-I J.nn-uln (i.Htyr iixtufil. tha Hoad-Master, 
ha-i teiiiliiLcI liiN uiiori I'll IIivi\iii.: ilii A|i|ioiiiiinciii or lldu; 3t(is'iiotiliLGiiiium[ir 

M hoiil. .Melfijiii lie All triiiia 'tin I lift e‘i>r> lilt letoir |tE<D 0 i(J. a IlCAD-M VSl'I-.'ll. 

e SeliiKil. wlmli 1.-m ilu Rui .-.iil hetiip-iiiiii, uml Williui a mile ut Ledlmd, is htkdfbr 
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31111 III 

(JtiiiiliU.ites 111 loiiiiiiiinii 

on ur Ufi'ie Momtin , Di 
CaiiiliilaU-i tiiiisl not In 


ii M i’aiil's .Siiiiu 


.i(h Uio Si*.(*uii;i*viD , and fuxtiiah ciipies of their Tcstinmnials 

till. -vt. 

e 1 iiii\ uiiH uf ime. 

•lint u 1 u;iiitt.nii) 1 ee ot £1 for ivcry Buy ovti llu* iiuinlier of l.W. 

Ii Hint I ivi’-i, 

iilio.d TIIOS. VV. TURS’Ll*:Y,,Vi*,-ri*fc/,,/. 
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ANTED, tt JIEAJKMlS'J'IG’iSS for the NOltWIOll HIGH 

' .(TIOOL tor tilUI.*^, ot tlie(Oil>< TuiilieDat .Schoijl l ompuiiy, f.irnilcdL Salaiyfl'ift 
. with t ninlaiioii —A|.|il}, aitlt i.opies vd lesUinoniuis. bi-luie Dn'tiribei 1*1, to tho 
P.1 AUt, llSilroinplon Kuail, b. \V. 

(LME ill ji GOrNTUY PAKSONAGE ofiorecl to a 

VOIING 1 A DY, Dotne.liriited. Miisieui, wlin will ussnt in the runnly nf a Clergy* 
No .Siiluij —Adilie's, Kcv. L. I’., St. Mulihew'b Vieaiiii;c, 


TPXTKNSION of UMVEKSITV, EDINBUllG IT.-Ilis Boyal 

KivliiicistlicDuVi of EUrNBUm;!! will pieNlde nt a MEETINtMn Willis's IbHim* 
on Miiti.liiy, Diiimhei 7 iK 'I iiii-e I'M tui the puiiii'Se ot inoMdilig Ni**.v iluildliigs tik 
meet the Wants of the L'niveiotv ol Eihiibinph, (.(-(uskmiciI hy iii r*.pid Gruwtli and 
tlic ueivesity ul de\t)iipiiig itM Mearis liir iirai-tn m" Seientitie Inatiuetjgr*. A Sum ut iau,ui>) 
bus tain ulieiuly kiihsi rlLnd, and a luitlier Sum ul Iio.ixm is ri*<|uiKd. 

GEORGE BIHDWODD. M.D-i , 

DYCE DUCKWORTH, M .D. ) 

n GrafUm Street, PiotoillRy. 


AtiUIOCiLTURAL VUVIL.—A GENTLEMAN residiiiK in 

n U'lintiliil part of llaiupsluie. and having the iTiaijagemenl of l.imdcil KsUtea, has a 
VACANCY loi arUl'lL A kimwiedge ot AuiirnUiiiv in all hh biiuiehes. nnd over a varied 
deK-riptioii ot Si>ll,(-au iio obtainod. im Imliiig Llic> Urciding anil heeding ut Hioi.lt aiidgniwth 
ol Hiipa. This will be loiind iiii exeelleiii oi-portniiity tor i*uiii|iltliiig ugriuiiltiirul study. 
Tunas (Wlm,li will Ineliido llir uw ol u Imrari. and lull (lartieuliirs, ran be obtained on 
apiilieaiion to l'iitti)ii.uiUK Guekn, Esij., RaniBlor-at-Law, 7 New Htximre, Iducolii's bin. 
i.iiii<luti. VV.U. 


qXI GRADUATES i»i HONOURS ami CLERGYMEN.-- 

A CLERGYMAN desires on aeiviunt ol llUllMllh, Px DISPOSE of the LEA.'iR of a 
Beven(i*eii.riii,nn*d IliIlKSE m Cpper Norwood, the 1 iii'iiilnre, und Ilia C.iniiexiUD wltli a 
College iiiieh Connexion eiiiisiniing ol the piivilegi* of lloaiding tlie lUkulent .Sludeiitt. 

The ta!«*us|un pw-wnlsa very t.ivowiahlc oiK-iimg for a I'livate Tutor preparing Purila for 
Ciio|ier a Hill and the various 1 rokssiouai Lxaiiiinutioiis. * ‘ 

For particulars, address M A., Messrs. Byma a Son, Solieltors, 7 FuriilvaTs Inn, E.C. 

jnHISLEHURST COMMON,~Kent.-To bo 

Rent £130, a newly-erected Gothic VILLA, of handsome elevation, situate near Chisle- 
hurat Chnreli inid Camden I'ark .S.*viii Uedruoins, Rath-room, threeiU-eemInn-rooma,fmtnf, 
and Gardena, Water aud Gas laid on, Tba pusHina of CblalehuTst Comirion ia w«U knowo!^ 
and la piohubly the most perleel numd Lutidon, eombliiiiig as il dors splendid air, gravel sol] 
giKid kurroiinilings, and cluse iiruxlmity to the Urtropolis.bcing within balf-an-hour by rolf 
ol Canuuu Street or Clioring Cross Stations; it may tolrly be aaid to inclutfo the odvontogM of 
both 'l ow n and Country—Mesara. DtuuiauAJr, TxtvsOlv. k FAniiEii, Auetluocers, at Cheap* 
shk. E.C. __ 

TJ YDlSiPATHY. — SUi)BRC)OK" PAIUCT 

-LX flky*i««n-Dr. EDWARD LANK. M.A.. M.D.. Rdin. 

For InYOlidi and those rvqulring rest and change. Turkbh Ratluoa Hie pramisci. 

B HiUHTON.—BE l)FOHi)~HOTHL.-FiiciDg 

Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet Long cstahl.shed. Hnitesof 
Rooms. Sigu'luus Cothtt-ruoiu for Ladles and GentUmen. Nes'Water Ssrvjcw in Uie Hwlol. 
_ROBERT PA UK. Mana^_ 

AOllKEiAMU*; WINTER RlfflJDENCE.—iLFRACOMBE 

•aX UOTJCL..-11 foil Mid Equable Temperature, Moderate Charges “en Pentloii," TbrOuah, 
Trains direct from Waterloo. ’ 

WiymiiaThe"oiiANvxixS: 5 i^^ 

n,ilrop.thl!;,Tinkiah.OxDi.,9.lln,,l-1unn.mtdlCMllwl n.tlw. Ilmitt4udO»- 

nOULECTIONS ofl'lIOTOGiftAKik '‘OompletSL CoUi^ 

v> canifrilly^-moonUd. Titled, and |irapec|y Bound, to open Quite flat, and latetkwxJ 
with Paper for Notes of Journey, Imtoxes made for r^rauoe. 

ViLLET. 
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j^JUSS.lA. AND THK NEW CONFERENCE. 

* ertinacjity of tbu Hussian Governmonfc in tlio pro- 
ition of tho scheme which partially failed at 
3'jnoVe significant and more suspicions than the 
Jfception of^ the project. When the Conference 
^posed it seomcfi probable that the philanthropic 
hich were professctlly contemplated by the Km- 
t/EXANDER furnished the I’eal, if not the exclusive, 
|es of his diplomatic enterprise. It was not impos- 
phat the interest of great military Powers in discour- 
rosistanco to iho operations of r(igular armies miglit 
beeit but incidentally or nnconsclously consulted. If I 
it is true that a second Conference on the same questions is 
to be invited to meet at St. Petersburg, it can scarci ly bo 
doubted that Iho three Imperial Courts have some definite 
purpose in view. Tbo invitation which has been Issued to 
the different Governments to send their rom.arks on tbo 
Brussels resolutions io St. Petersburg is apparently super- 
Ifiioqs. The English Government at least may reply that 
it ha# nothing further to say on proposals to which it 
has suspended its assent. It is already stated in semi-official 
journals that the Governments of Russia,, Austria., and 
Germany are agreed on the amendments which arc to bo 
introduced into international law, and that they aro at tbo 
same time waiting for an opportunity of proving that 
their concert lias not boon disturbed by the refusal 
A)f 'Russia to join in the recognition of the Spanish Go¬ 
vernment, There is a certain oddity in the announcement 
that the South American Republics will probably be in¬ 
vited to attend the Conference. A more doubtful hope is 
expressed that the United States will concur in the pro¬ 
posed legislation; but it is improbkblo that, oven if the Pre- 
should be disposed to meddle with European negotia¬ 
tions, tbo Senate will consent to. deviate from the settled 
policy of the Republic. The interest of tbo United State.s 
in the laws of war is remote and uncertain, for they are secure 
tram invasion; and if it should bo tlionght expedient to annex 
Cnba or additional portions of Mexico, American commanders 
will not desire to be hampered by fixed rules, nor will they 
need the sanction of any Conference to enable them to deal 
with any resistance which may bo offered to their enier- 
prise. The States of South America have much experi- 
■once of civil war, and somo of them perhaps may have 
learned to regulate their periodical insurrections by a kind 
of customary codO. Their authori,iy would have little 
weight with any European GovemiABjL which’ might de¬ 
cline to be bound by tb« decisions of- nhssian Ohnfor. 
cnce. ITie; of ftcfSBU. will scarcUly desire to 

imitate the f^VXatican Council by 

the pahked. ibf i'Of pe^ Italian prelates,, 

and u three or four great 

military agree on certain changes 

the laws’ of 
teption 
otljfer 


national law. The English Government might With ^ 
perfect consistency refuse to take part in any further ne|^ : 
liation. A now Conference can havo no object eixeept t6 
supply the shortcomings of Brussels, which wore caus^. 
by tlju objections raised by En^and and by th© / 
minor Continental States. When Baron JoiONl St the 
clo.so of the Coiifurouce expressed a belief "that the deli» 
l)oi’alionR of the delegates might prove frnftfhl of good^ h© 
was undorstood to admit in graceful and conventional lam 
guago that the hopes of his Government had beondtW^. r' 
poiuted. If tho uudertaking is resumod somo attempt WUl ' { 
bo made f o repair the previous failure. It is even poatdm 
that the threo Northern Powers might undei'take to deu 2 ’ i. 
with the rules of mariUrae warfare, or that they might,,/; 
agreo to prohibit tbo traffic in munitiona of war.bctwei^ 
noutrals and belligorents; yob it would be but an idle . 
k‘rpriso to euuct iut,ernational laws without tho consent of 
England and Fniiico. It may be hoped that there U po , 
truth in a rumour that FriuicQ is iucliued to concup,' 
in the projected chungns. Any two or more Slates have a ^ 
periect rights to arrange between themselves the con¬ 
ditions on winch their troops and subjects may, in'" case of 
quarrel, kill, burn, and destroy tlio persons an^ property of 
one another. Tho traditional rules which aite kco'^ as 
laws of war can only bo modified to tho di^triment of.'iuW , 
State by its own express consent. The United.Slateskfcifp , 
retain tho uscle8.s right of equipping privateers; which, has * 
been atirrendored by tho European Powers in tbo^evciit 
w'ar between any of the parties to the Treaty of 1S56, 

Tho arguments of (b'neral VofGT.s RhetsI egainrt ir¬ 
regularities in the conduct of defensive warfare vVero 
plauSiblo in tliemselvos, and they w'^ere probably urged , 
with a perfect conviction of their soundness. It may . 
haps bo for tho intereat of the inhabitants qf SUi 
coun^ to abstain from proceedings which joaight prpliiojkov 
formidable retaliation. It is agreed'^oli^ll haud^ 
civilians who offer resistance to fTn in^aSe^must ateURUS' 
the responsibility of combatants W iiubmiRing^t^pqum-^ 
kind of military organization. The Irish patrji;^ wl^ 
canonized tho Manchester martyrs bemuse they ooidmitM' ; 
a murder in time of peace forget that ttoy Ui© hot ,1' 
oven caricaturing a practice that would hO 
civilized warfare. A ploughman or .a Hordi^mi^ vho fittp / 
at a piissitig soldier, and then qstensibjiy resumes 
peaceful occup.ation, is justly punh^ed' as 
A Fenirtu who murders a poRcwjmUxi&.Mahoboi^ 
claim impunity on tho ground til<#.SOlQ0 J 

Government may prob^ly ,iit 
England. The Swiss and 
prqhibitiou of isolated aote'of;^^o<^ 
liminary definition of the terilil 
was to be iwgnW a« 

tho oircumstanofit of fatdsfb Jjaw ' 

Iwi- «*.AatinKlA -feiin Airing Ail'' ' filKibaA.: vV 
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or not on a partionlar question. ^ Thepe, 

Mr. Tiir.vELUN’rt (\un\ty Franchise Url). 
to vote for Uie Bill, or to abstain from y(? 
was in favour of the f^xlension of the fJJiriStwWwbci- 

thouoht Ik'Ir, Tri:-Vi'> YAN?R proposal quite on(i tj,_ 

f)rst Session of a now and a Conservative Pavliamoirc^^m.. 
liness, as Jilr. observed, is an elerrijent in poUllfi 

Hint ouj^dit not io bo disregarded, and Mr. TfiiiVjiLjfA''' 
pjy:)pos:d w.as ns nniinudy as possible. As, bowev^ , 

; approved of 1 lie proposal in itself, Mr. IIkep jnadoj^^ 

J mind to vote for it, in oi-dor to avoid all possible 
; ruction ns to liia opinions on tbo inain_ issue, 

! Sc'Msion, bowever, if this untimely proposal is rencwwv 
! will tliink himself ut liberty to abstain from votingf» 

I will then be mm'c important to mark his sense fjf 
they have been tlio favuurllt3 objecM of Amerieun and ' Kbmng ibo question at present than to Mv 

German inveoilvo, ought not lo bo *tre;itcd as if they exislcd I what he thinks ot^an extension oi Urn county 
only on the sutforance of belligerents. An unotremlifig 
cornninnity cannot consent to forfeit all its rights beeauso 


Knssian and German plenipotentiaries were roccivcid. It 
bad buen proposed that re.siatanco of any kind to a 
forco in military oceiipation of a district should bo dealt 
with as a crime, anil that an inhabitant furnisbing 
information to his own Government shouhl bo punished as 
a spy or a traitor. Tt is true that in the perforruanco of a 
patriotic duly of this (b'seriptloM serious risk muat be in¬ 
curred; but tbo discretion of a gencTul in command of an 
oecujlied district rcjquires no aid from formal legislation. 
The Duke of Wellinoton’s statement tliat militaiy law 
meant notliing but the will of the Comraandor-in-CJhiof was 
perfectly arreurat c. 

Another and not unimportant class requires proteeiion 
against the eneruaebnvmts of dijiloinatisls who n-gavd wai¬ 
ns the normal coudilioti of mankind. Neutrals, iluiu',rh 


its neighbours engage in a quarrel with w hieli it has no 
Cvoncern. if it enntimies its eorimiereial inti’rcourse with 
both parfi's, one belligerent will probably derive greater 
advanUiiro irorn llielriuie llinii theoflier; but it. by no nieii-'ns 
follows ilj;:t I lie trade with both ought to be stopped. In ikn 
last war the French were inoro urgently in need of arms 
than the Germans, and, !is Hkw wero slvonger than their 
enemies at si-a, they might perhaps have inlerferod with 
the ex[iort of eontrabnml goods to Germany. Count Biuix- 
MOUrr was conPCquentl'y mstnictcd to prulegt ogainst the 
supply of anus to the Frcneh; uml in Mm first in- 
Itnneo he -was comp.-lied to found his eliiira on the 
contradielory phrase of benevolent neutrality. Tlie eonlra- 
band trade uflerwavds became tlio Rubjia-t of much angry 
declamation, and sonm jiaragrapbs m tbo proposal of 
Tlusfia (jO the Bru.s.cels Conference were probably intoTided 
indireclly to rmidcr the irade in arms between lumtrals and 
belligi'i’enU illegal. Having udopt-od, in advance of all 
other nations, a systematii* policy of peace, l ie/land is es¬ 
pecially bound to watch and to n'sist all inteirerenco wdh 
the right.s of neutrals. When the Foreign Fiiilistraent Act 
was I'as.siHi, pioi-n than fifty years ago, more than one 
member of T’arlianmnt c.xiiressed sm-pri.so that a Power 
which had taken part in every war of the last ImndiMd 
years should lake tho inlorobts of ncutiuls into considm-a- 
tion. As tho Act w*a.s immediately iiifendod for tlicjirotec- 
1 ion of Spain in tin* contest wdth tlio revolted co]oiiit?s, it 
wa.s denounced li}'' the WJiig Opposition. Tho Lilx'i-al 
jiai-ly of tho present day sometimes inclines to tho oppo.sito 
error of ('xaggm’ating the obligations of neutrals iiid tbo 
rights of bell,gerents, but the painful experienee ac(|mrod 
at Wasbinglou and Geneva has convinced prudent ]ioli- 
liclaus of tho risk of sdtering international law. J^ord 
Bkim'O’s camion in meeting the Uussian pixqiosals is at tho 
same time jinlieions and bold, nor will an iiiiniodiate repo- 
titioii ojp the attempt tend to allay liis di.slvusl. 


T’ 


CIJRTIFXT POMTIGS. 

HIM P.aillainentary Becess fulfils tho nscful puqiose of 
enubling the country to look on its representative 
body from a tide other Mian that which is pre.scnied to it 
during the Session. Wlion Parliament is sitting wc have' 
great incosnres to think of, party leaders to listen to, the 
caret r.s ot* young oflicduls to follo-w. The Imlk of member.s 
fqdc out of notice. 'J’hiy may obtain a temporary notice 
by asking h, quqption or airing a crotchet, but they cannot 
inaki' 4^'noWii what manner of uicn they really are, whet 
sire Dicir opinions, their habitual feelings, tlieir standard a of 
jioliiii*:il purpose and duty. In tlio Eecess thoycnii reveal 
themselves; and ns tluy are vci-j^ generally men of emB 
nonce in their respoctivo walks of life, or have .attained 
pome kind uf consideration wliich ^ives them an oxcep- 
tionally good local po.sition, what they say deserves 
attention, particularly us wo kndw that wc shall not have 
too mucK of it,.that Parliament will soon meet agfdn, and 
tiioii they will bo onco more ccUpstid. Otio subject that hoB 
been handled by Bpeakevs of this clqss this week throwfl ^ 
li^ht on the pracliiciil difficulties which they Iiha-o to 
cOuntisr, during the Session, and on the sort of^mlos 
wliich they lay down for tlieir conduct. Mr. IIrbd,. m‘ 
aiidihsiftiog hki constituents at Tcnhy, endeavoured to 
hi|Jtrefirea’ 9 -t^ fiftn© of the reasons which a mem-.' 

lala to when ho considert whetlioij he alnU 

- .. ' » .Ilk • ; 


j how it had btippencd that ho-voled fer Sir Wn.t’RlU’*'!, 
son’s Pcruii.ssivo Bill. Ho did not in the lca.gt app^fWi'’ 
tlu‘ Bill; but he has views of his own as to the antl}r 
■^vliich tho rati'iwiyors ohight to o-vcrcise over the ^ 
of liconcos. Hi.s opinions aro not at all the parae a 
of Sir VViLi'UU) Lawson; but ho voUid for the ron 
Bill a.s a Jiai'mlcsM, and, we may add, iin cxtromfc^iipi 
clh-ctiial, way (if recording that he could frame a 
dillcrent sorr of Bill if ho took tho trouble. Wo <lo uM 
wish to critici/c the course JiEED took as to either^l 
GouLity j'Vanclii.so Jiill or tho Perniiasivo Bill. Tt is oflM 
much more dilllcnlfc for an honest and conscientious miffl 
to choose the right course as to voting in Parliaimmt than 
oiitsideiy would believe. But eccentric nttei-ances like 
Miost‘of Mr. Beeu show how very fallacious are tho in¬ 
ferences drawn from the divisions in the House of Commons 
on puhject.s not si'i'ion.sly taken njj by eithor of the great 
par( ins. If m-xt Session a dozen members in the position ot 
i^Ir. Ri;kt) acted as he liints that ho will act, and a.hstaitiod 
from voting on the Coupty Frauchi.so Bill, wlieveaa (liey 
Aoled for it last Sc.s.sion, it would be said that the jncasnrf 
V. a.s lo.dng ground, that Liberals were changing theii 
opinions, and that the defection of men like Mr lli:i-;n was 
indicatiA t' of tho increasing Conservatism of the (-onntry 
All the time the real truth would have been that Mr. IL'i.i 
and tho.so agreeing with him had been precisely of tin 
same mind on both occasions. Sir Wilfrid Lawson again 
lias been cheering liimself and his friends with the thought 
that ho li.'is lately gained in Parliamentary ptrengtli Ihrongl 
an election which ha.s cost his party bo dearly. H( 
had actual]} got a brace moi-e memberg to vote for bin 
in thi.s Parliament than *in tho last. Ho now at leasi 
can estimate what style of bird is one of thoso wlioir 
ho thus knocked over. Mr. Reed was one of hi.‘ 
new recruits, and Mr. Rked take.s the first opportunit) 
to soy that he thinks tho Perinisaive Bill not at ai 
the .sort of measure ho would like to see carried. 

Mr. McLauln has been for many years member for Edin. 
burgh, and vvhoii he gets into tho Music Hall of the AtlieiiF 
of the North, aiul sees his constituents thronging to lister 
to him, ho naturally feds like McGuroor on his proverhia 
heath. Mr. TiIi Jjauen seiml on what was certainly a verj 
fair and legitmiate opportunity of stating what a very use 
fill man he is as a member. An unkind report had beer 
.spread that ho h'lfc his years tolling on him, and that h( 
was going Id resign,. Nothing could be more nnlruo, anc 
he would assure his friends that lie had discharged hii 
IhirJiamentary duties in a most noble and resolut© way 
IP" must draw the lino somewhere, and he ditkws it ai 
midnight. Then he goes to l:>ed like a sensible man, bin 
up to twelve ho is always in the Housfi. The consequence 
of this persisfeiih conduct is that he has been able to take 
extraordinary number of divisions. He was 


p.art in an 

actually proaciit on no less than aeventy-nino occasions Iasi 
Session When a division was taken, whereas there were 
five Scotch members who wei© so careless of their Par¬ 
liamentary dutie.s os to have only voted eighteen timee 
during the whole Session. Mr. McLaren secihs a Kttk 
to mistake the character of hint undoubted usefulneBs. He 
dices a particular thing, anfiLho does it well. Ho con¬ 
tributes to the luanagomentiil^ublio the certainty 

^ his presence up to twelve o'clock, ifes j» very right 
w There ought to be a few dogged^ men who >it oz 
and on,, who want no relap>tK>n a&o'no ainasettt^ii) anc 
whto ore always ai hamd to oheok tbo .for the 

being, a fo#. erf Ifceirti iMdWW 
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W8S Mr»3IoI/ABBN who spared those idle five Scotch mem- 
bei's from the’tatigno of TOtiup^ more than eighteen times, 
lie was flure to be there watching what was done, ready to 
bark^ if nobessary, and very pfoud of what ho was doing. 
One policeman stands outside Messrs. Coctts-s bank, and 
his presehoo is comforting and imposing to the customers of 
the establishment; but one policeman answers the purppse 
as wojl as thirty would answer it. Mr. McLauen is the 
ono Parliamentary Scotch policeman who is wanted, and it 
is a post'which he fills admirably, and to which he i.s per¬ 
fectly well suited; hut lie need notconijilain that tweniy-iiiuo 
i olliera do not come to join him. He may bo siitisiied Avith 
being alone in his g]017. Nor is it any discredit to him 
^ that he is a little vain of his work. Pcoplo of all sorts are 
Avanted in a great national liody' like the 'House uf 
(Jonuiions, and an elderly man who can sit from four to 
twulv^o four nights a week for six montlis, and listf'ii to all 
the dreary talk that goes on, and yet can come up to take 
Avhat other people would consider his puni'iilnnont, always 
smiling and syrene, is a man Avith extraordina:7 gifts of some 
sort, and the) public may bo thankful to iiavo him, and 
Kdinburgh may be proud of returning him. But men witJi 
extriKU’dinary gifts are always inclined to think thcrasulves 
eiilit'led to sct the standard of humanity. 3lr. MoJjaiikx is 
like a man with a biceps who is always baring his arm and 
insiRllng that the part of the body between (ho shoulder 
and the ellxm is tho only thing Avorth noticing in man; 
or like a bicycle amateur who cannot undiTstand 
liow people can bo so idle and nnmaiily as to go hy 
fcrain. Wo trust that during inaiiy more Sessions 
Mr. McVjAUKN may be spared to sit vip in tho House 
of Commons till the clock strikes twelve; hut so 
]>OAverfnl a ])ersoTi ought to be satistied with a good- ' 
miturod and secret contempt for ])ersons who keep their 
ooatsleeves down, or Avho think that to tak'* u, scat iu an 
cx])re,'S train is at onco tim mo.st comforlablo and the 
([uickost way of getting to Brighton. 

There are twn>flings‘on wliich all, or altno.sl ah, liic 
fjiberal members Avho are now addrcs.sing tlieir coiisfi- 
tnents are agreed. One is that tiny euii do nothing with¬ 
out Mr. GL.MtSTONi:; Und tho other is ihat they like the 
Conservatives being in ofVieo. As McliMJiijN wellpnt.s 
it, ]\lf. (jiL.VDSTONi: is a head and shoulders taller than any 
i)Lrior Liberal leader; and Mr. Keld observes with delight 
iluit this modem Sal'L is, so to sp('ak, loaviTig his fiilhcr\s 
iisses, and has jdeaMxI all hoiip.st Proteslants by his lato 
<lenmu‘iations of the Vatiojin. Tt is true lliafc Mr. fiE\D- 
STOXK is not rpiito S()“<piiek to discern the signs of tho 
“ times” !iH Mr. Bisoakli, and has fdlow’cd his ii\al to geta 
little ahead of him in the moo for IVotestant support. But 
he has done, on tlie whol(\ lietler in this respect tlum could 
have heim cxpocteil, and lu' may pull up yid. if lie sets 
himself earnestly to the task. As to the Conservatives, 
i\ot only do theso liiberal speakers confess that tho country 
Avishos the present Ministers to be in ofllee, and to give 
them a fair trial, but they own that they find mucli private 
satisfaction in tho change of Ministry. It is persomilly 
so luiieli pleasanter to have to do Avith (.Conservative oflicials, 
Avho Jire ahvays courteous and conciliatory, and will listen 
to reason, tlnm to bo .snubbed by Libt;ral otiiciais and 
treated like dirt by the very men whom Liberal members 
lire helping to keep in office. It is really strange how 
Mr. Gladstone could havo oollecfcotl together so many 
persons who, as officials, managed to give tho deepest 
oflenco by simple Avant of docent manners. TJie 
{Gladstone Ministry, or at least some prominent 
persons in it, treated the humbler members of Bic 
party,. not as human beings, with feelings, and aims, 
and vanities of thoir oavu, but as machines wouud 
up to vote in tho right way on a series of big ques¬ 
tions., » The day of the big questions is over, and now these 
despised machines are candidly explaining that they are 
men. No M of members supported Mr. Gladstone through 
thick and thin with such pertinacity and fidelity as the 
Scotch, and nb’set of membi^ were treated so oontempLii^ 
ously, and oonld get so little attention paid them. It was 
in vain that Mr. MoLAKEK sat up tiU twelve o'clock and 
voted with his parly whenever ho aaw.a chance of atretch- 
ing his logs a l&tle if into Sr lobby. He was made 

to fed that he womd ^ in vain % little which 
would be aoeotded in a ntoa^t to ah or Irish 

menibBr. be kn^tliwMr^ 

iiiiipt Jitp ^ 
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antism, bo must teel that ho has not i)een quite so quick 
in discerning tho signs of the times as Mr. I^israklt, and 
that ho has a good deal of lost ground to make up before 
ho can again take office to tho full satisfaction of Mr. 
McLaren and others of whom Mr. McLaren jg a fiiir type. 


MAllSTIAL MAOMATfONVS ME.SSAC1E. 

A fter yielding matter for iimumorablo Kpeculalions of 
tbo most A'urious and contradictory kinds. Marshal 
JHIacMajion’s Message has at last been rr.id to the AHsembly. 

It has ('vidcntly undergono an hnmeuso amount of revlsioTi. 
All tho Minifilers have had thoir say on it, and the M.iUJsiiAL, 
or some ono acting on his behalf, luis ap})iireutly I riid to 
express beforehand what those Avho may soon ho Miuistew 
Avould like to have said on it. The first four of tho five 
paragraphs seem to speak with move authority thtin tho 
Marshal has yet assumed. This maybe due to the fact 
tliat Genersd de Cisbei always speaks like a eolrlicr, or it 
may mean that the Marshal really feels hiniself a 
grealcT man eince his Cabinet ha.s ceased to bo comjjosed 
of politician.s. It i.s satisfactory, .after so many 

rumours of differcncos Avitli Spain and Germany, to Iwar 
that tho relations of the Government with foreign Powers 
hfivo been constantly ami increaKingly fiiondly. An ex- 
(•(‘ptional harvest and increased exports always seem to give 
stability to the administration Avhieb ig able to aurnmnee 
them, and in France, even more than in other countries, 
ue.cidental prosperity is eomraonly plae.ed to tho crwlit of 
tho institutions under which it is attained. During the 
Aviuicr and spring corn-growers and vine-growers will bo 
tempted to ask themselves whether Napolj.on HI. himself ' 
ever did more for tho agriculturist than Mai'shal Mac- 
Maiiox hasdoncdui'ing the lustaiitimiu. Hopes arc even held 
out that, under these favourahlo conditions, the equilibiimn 
of expenditure and income may he attained Avilh.out tho 
111^)0."!I iftu of any new taxes. The industrial and com¬ 
mercial prosperity of the country will iuerwtse tho 
n'turns of the e.);isliijg ta.vcK; and tlie MAR:mAL hints 
Ihat the Governmeut h.-is found means of bringing iheso 
retnms nearer to the ])omt Avlileh they ought to reach if 
every one borO his fair share of tho national luirden*!. , Of 
coiu’se it i.s not pleasant to the tu.xpsyer to leaj'ji that hny 
oxeinplioTis Im may Ijitherto havo enjoyed are likely to be 
revievved iu .a ])rying and critical spirit. But to be made 
to pay taxo.s already imposed is less grievous than to liUA'o 
now taxes created. There is nothing, therefore, in tho 
finaueial part of tho’Mcs!8ago which 1.4 not culeiilated to 
soothe rather than alarm. 

d'ho iMARsuAL bases his desiro that the Assembly 
should anti him with additional powers on observations 
mado during his rocont tour. Fhany where, ho says, he 
fiuijul tlie desire that organization of some kind 
should give to tho power created' by the law of the 
20th of November the strengtli it i-equires to fulfil 
its mission. Tho countiy asks the Absonibly to guaiantt'o 
the regular working of tho public power during that 
period of stability which it has promised to France, The 
Marshal hopes tliat the A-s'senibly w'ill do what is expected 
of it. Flo will not decline his share of tho work, ayd tho 
intervention of his Government—in the shape, it may bo 
presumed, of frequent Messages to bo n ad by Gcneial dk 
C issEY—sluill not l>e wanting. He himself is iu office “only 
“ ns a means of social deieuoq and national recovery.” lii 
this task ho hopes to have tho assistance of all men of 
goodwill, of all who “ siibordinato their p\er,sonal prefer- 
“ orices to the nocessily of the present time and tho gacred 
“ cause of tho country.” But whether ho obtains thi.^. ’ 
assistance or not tho Marshal means to go on with 
work. He has been entrusted wi|^th the K-xecutivci pbwer 
for seven ya\r.s in tho interest of peace, Order, aim poblic' 
security, and the same interest makes jt Jiis duty not to 
desert his post, but to " occupy it till tho last' day with 
“ iiamutablo firmness and scrupulous respect for the Law.’" 
Tho moment that the Message had been delivered all jmr- 
ties in the Asaombly^secin to have set *0 work to explain it 
away. “ In spite,” says ‘the Correspondent, “ of the 

** Marshal's reltomted lloolam^on as to holding office up to 
** the last momeqt, Boy^stS; Bohapartists, and Repablicans 
“ sire eony:^pe(l4hat hewonld rstiro before tho vote of 
Assembly^” Tho Jilnrshalate, they 
end wtenevev iho reason for which it was 
to dp4)^. aapport of this, they quote tho 
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expression that the “ same interest the interest, that is, of 
peace, ora€a% and pnblic security—makes it the Mabshal’s 
dntvnot^ laydown his authority. Supposin;?, therefore, that 
thiainterestwerootherwiseprovidedfor, that umler 11 i:vryV. 
or NapolboH IV. or President Thikbs, Franco could enjoy 
the very blessings which she enjoys under Marslial Mac- 
MahOK, what is to prevent him troni resigning ? yocial 
defence and national recovery being otherwise provided 
for, the only motive wliich has determined the Marshal 
to accept power will no longer intlucnce him. 

Unfortunately for France, the accuracy of this inlcrpre- 
iation of the Message is not lik{'ly to he ]uit to the tc';l. 
Whether peace, order, andpiihlic security are well or ill ])n)- 
vided for undertho M.mhhal’s rule, it seems to be the ojily 
rule under which they can at present ])(3 provi<led for .at all. 
Notwithstanding iho injunction laid upon his friends by tho 
Count of Cham norm not. to vote anything wdiich c.'m prevent 
or delay the restor.ation of the Legitinmte Monarciiy, Ihenj 
cannot be mauy niemhors, even of the Mxireme Right, who 
have the slightest faith in their ability to do anytliing which 
ctin afleefc for good or evil the prospects of iJhSHiY V. All 
that cJiu bo (lone to make his restoration im[)Ossil)le has 
been done by his own pen. After every allowanf.a! li.as been 
nmde for the strengtli of the Impcj'ihllst re.-icliou, it j.s 
still the more probable Ruppositioii that the Hoiiapartists 
will see tho Septennato out before making any overt (dforl 
ill favour of Naiollon IV. As regards Iho Itepidilic, its 
prospects are certainly less bright than tiu'y were at the 
beginning of tho recess. It thru seemed probable that 
the impossibility of organizing the personal Septoiinate, 
together with the increasing dangers of an uHimatc 
restoration of the. Empire, .snjiposiiig notliing to lio or¬ 
ganized, w'ould influence a suUiciont number of wavering 
deputies to ensure the adoption of .M. ("asimiii IM'.khr’s 
B ill and the detinitivo pi’oclanialion of tlic itepublic. The 
dissensions which iiavo lately shown themselves in the lif‘- 
publican party are exceedingly injurious t<» the ri'jilization 
of any such hope. The successes of the I.'-'publicans 
in the country have been mainly due to the gvouing con¬ 
viction among tlic rural constituencies that the secret of 


MU. RATHBONE ON LOCAL GOVEJlNMlilNT. 

R. IIATHBONE lately published jn tho Times^ in con¬ 
tinuation of a former letter, an instructive essay oii 
one of the most importaut conditions of good local govern¬ 
ment. Ho bad previously complained of the great increase 
in local rates, and in the municipal debts of some of 
the largest towns. A ehaiige in tho machinery of local 
taxation would perhaps scarcely diminish local expen¬ 
diture, hut much of the ('llicit'ncy of local, aud especially 
of rural, administration dejiends on the convenienee ot 
the area within which it is to be exercised. In tormei?** 
times tho division int.o eoiintios and parishes ivas 
sidliciont for praetic,al purposes. Tho justices managed 
till? highways and the juisons, and dispensed criminal 
jui^tice at Quarter Sessions and Fotty Sessions. Tiieir 
more important functions arc sfiH preserved, lliongh 
Highway Boards iiicliule eleeiod member.s; hub tho 
transfer of (heir limmcial duties to repre.sont.'itive bodies 
will prob.ably not bo long delayed. potli otUeinlly 
and in (heir private capacity the Rume country gentlemen 
had mneh intluencu in tho administration of tlio Poor-law, 
which was the most important of parochial function.s, 
SliKo piirifihes liave been consolidated into Poor-l.Tiv 
Union.s the justiee may, if they think fit, act as e.r njjicti) 
members of Iho gi*vernirig bndy. The remainder of the 
(inardlaiis are ehoseu by a sulIV.Mge W'hich gives additional 
power to the larger ratepayers. Tn boroughs and places 
governed by Local Boards all but the judicial power is vested 
I in Conneiis elected by equal lioiiRcliold suffrage. The 
(hiLinly Court Judges, who arc indepcnrloiit of local jiatron- 
; age, administer elvd jimtice in areas which aro from time to 
I tijiM' delined or aUei'od at the discretion of the (lovcrn- 
i meiit. Mr. B.vrjlHONK holds that uniiceessary expense .and 
I coiMj'iicaliori aro caused hy the multiplicity of administrM- 
I ti\c areas which cross and overlap each other apparently 
in the most arbitrary manner, lie mmdions the ea>e of a 
l^iiliameiiiary bonnigh ivith 30,000 hou.ses and iho,000 
inln.lntants, whieli is di\ided into tliree parishes ami two 
j I'locns, into tliree miimeipul boroiiglis and six Local Board 



vesting tho control of Republican policy in the modenife 
wing of tho party had sonmhow been discovered. Opinions 
might differ ms to the means by wliich this )ia])py result 
had been attained, whether hy tho inerensiii.g resolntion of 
tho Moderates or by tho increasing wisdom of the RailieaJs ; 
but, with tho single c,veeption of .M. BAiiomn's I'leelion, all 
tlie political symptoms seemed to indicate that it had been 
attained .somehow. The municipal elections, first in the 
provinces and then in Paris, have greatly .sJinken this 
bolief. Tlicre is .sometliing uiipli^nsantly slgnillcaiit in 
the line vb'.ch M. Ga.mi}K'1T,\’s s])ecial orgaai has taken in 
the Paris elections. No one know’s better than M. 
GAMnKTTA that a virtory of the moderate Republicans in 
Paris wumld havo done more than anything in tho world 
to consolidate the Republican party, and no one has more 
reason than he to wish to see this consolidation efleedvd. 


Yet ho has not only boon powerlcs.s to bring ab mt tho 
riisult which he no doubt desired, but ho has even felt him¬ 
self obliged to feign the warmest sympathy for the Radical 
candidaU'.s and tho most rapturous joy at the Radical victory. 
Paris, the iPranciaise declan^s, has covered herself 

with glory by hlling her Municipal Council with Radicals of 
tho most violent typo. ' This .seems to show that M. CIam- 
BETTA feels that his power over the Extreme Left has been 
greatly wi'akenod by the non-falfilmont of the hopes which 
ho no doubt held out to them as the consideration for con¬ 


sistently keeping themselves out of sight. They abandoned 
tho control of Republican policy to men who havo only be¬ 
come Republicans at tho clcventli hour, because they were 
assured that the result of so doing would be to establish a 
'gfintiinely Republican Government in Fr,ancc. If that con¬ 
tingency had come to pass, they might have remained con- 
tented'with their bargain. As it is, they probably feel that 
they have sacribced themselves to no purpose. The Re¬ 
publican cause has been given over into tho hand.s of men 
who only advocate it because they cannot help themselves, 
and, after all, it ia no nearer victory than if it had re- 
nmined in tho keeping of ita true friends. It is doubtful 
whethoT the alliance l»twcon the modomte and the extreme 
section of the RepuQlican trill long survive the re- 
. assertion of Radical tn© munjiciniBl elections. If it 

is broken up, the last CMnceof HaraViid J^cMauon ceasing 
to think himself indispel^ble to the poaoo, 

orddr, aud security wdl i^sappear with-it, 


dutrlcls, and into nine ni'ban and two rural samtary ilis- 
U'iit'-'. It would ri'i-laiiily scciii lliai in lids insianne* 
tliorc must. 1)1" an unnrrcssary number boiii ol I'leeled 
representatives and of [luid ollioers; but it ' may he 
observed tliat nearly all I lie divisions aro modern, and 
even reeent, and that the aieas have been dehnud hy tlie 
proper aullioi'ilies in eaeh particular ease with regaril to 
their ow'u special ohjoets. It is not .stated wUethnr eilht'r 
or Ijcdh of the boroughs have been inrorporated under the 
powers given to the Cj’own by the Manicipal yVet. The 
six Local Boards must ni'eessarily bo of later date thau tin? 
first Ihiblic Health Act, and the sanitary districts havo pi-o- 
bahly been set out within ilie last two or ihron years. In ali 
these eases the (jommissioners or other authorities might, 
if they had thought lit, havo made the Unions and sauitaiy 
distnets conterminous with iho Parliamentary' borough. 
I'lic Local Boards could only represent the parts of tliC 
distrust wliich lay outside tho municipal boroughs, but 
it was by (he desire of tho inhabitants that they wore six 
in number instead of one. It is of course ..possible that, 
other motives may havo operated as well as regard for tlio 
public good; but local opinion de.servo8 to bo taken into 
considerat ion in all arrangements of the kind. 

It is perhaps a minor oVyoction to tho independent or¬ 
ganization of districts for diiierent purpo^ies that it produces 
confiLsion in simplo minds. A puzzlc-headfed layman who 
as a juror, or in some similar capacity, lately listened to au 
argument on thfe meaning of the word “ district in an Act 
of Parliament, could not bo induced to understand how a 
highway district, or a district supplied by a certain Ghts or 
Water Company, could fail to bo regarded as a district for 
all imaginable purposes. Mr. RathboKe, who is .in no 
degree puzzle-headed, perhaps carries his doctnne to excess 
when he suggests that the County Court district and tho 
Police district should coincide with the area of local adminis¬ 
tration. The County Court district includes as many towns as 
con be attended in their order by a single judge at inter^ls 
shortenoughto scenrothe prompt and regular administration 
of justice. There is no reason to assnmo that an area deter- 
njinod by the distribution of the population, by railway 
facilities, and by other cousideratioBS. of. the same kino, 
would be the most convenient for sanitaiy or Poor Lawi^- 
ministration. The a&cientdivisionsOfoounties arexiecesaarily 
disregarded in the formation of tTniona and of County CkuiH 
dh^cts. Whenit happens ihatthe boundary betweenconnties^ 
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in a riv^r valley traversed probably by a single road and a 
single railway, it is a waste of labonr to employ two sots of 
officers to travel side by side. Altboagh it might bo inju¬ 
dicious to presoribe coincidence of local areas by an in¬ 
flexible rule, there is much fbreo in Mr. Rathuone’s 
contention that the object* is in itself desirable, and 
that in the majority of cases it would involve no prsctical 
difficulty, except in its original eBtabiishmPut. It has 
often been remarked that the choice of capable and 
trustworthy representatives is sometimes facilitated hy 
adding importance to their duties. If the business 
of the House of Commons were distributed snioiig a 
dozen little Parliaments, the position of a member wouhl 
no longer bo an object of andntion to the liighor 
classes or to the ablest men. A Town Councillor wIjo is 
also by vii‘tuo of his election a member of iLo School 
Board, and of the Sanitary Board, may ho supposed to feel 
a responsibility which may possibly sometimes reHi ct itself 
by aniicii^vtiou on his coiistitneiiis. It cunnot be said that 
popular suffrage always prefers ability, or evc*u honesty, 
but corrupt motives or carelesanesvS aro probably most 
powerful in elections to places where it is supposed that a 
wortliless nominee will do comparatively iililo harm. 
There is much good sense in Mr, Ratjiuone’.s suggestion 
that a local assembly or Board dividing itself into Com¬ 
mittees would secure greatej* fitness in the mem hors dole- 
gated for special duties than a number of separate clod ions. 
Almo.st any body of limited iiurnbci-s, appointed by election 
or othcrwi.se, is less impenetrable to a sense of duty than a 
large constituency. 

The greatest of impediraenta to pound organic legi.sla- 
tion is the real or supposed necessity of deriving all power 
from the votes of a numerical majority of ratepayers. 'Ihe 
leastp euliglitened portion of the comtj\uuity has for luany 
purposes nrilirnitr,‘d opportunities of ovrrruliiig sonmler 
and more (puililied judgments, Mvcii the hasty wrivers 
who ihoughtle.ssly ap])roved, on its first ])r('ductioii, jMr. 
Real’s sclvemoof a motcopolilan RejmbUc, have since been 
8 tart](Hl .it the f)ro.spect of being governed by a million of 
iiTcspoiisiblo votes. Mr, Rathuone, wdiose objeet is good local 
gov<'rnmeni, and not the preponderance of a single class, 
rccomnierids a more complicated mode of selection for local 
governing bodies. Ho proposes that the justices should 
appoint a portion of their own number to form one-liftli 
of the local assembly, th.at two-tifih.s sLovdd be elected 
by the plural vot.<} now used in the o.lectiun of Ciuardians, 
and that two-fifths .should be chosen hy tbo whole body of 
ratepayers. The d(,‘tail3 of the schcine would of course, 
admit of modification, but tlic principle' .^eems to ho sound. 
The m.agistrates have administered county finances with 
pi’aiseworthy economy and cfficieiKij^ and among tlioso of 
them who have thought tit to act as ex o^ficin Guardians of 
the t*oor many have exorcised a yahiablc and merited in- 
fluence. Probably Mr, Ratubone maybe right in hit) as- 
Bhmption that a Committee delegated for the special 
purpose would attend the Union Boards more regularly 
than a- detae.hmcnt of volnntceTs. Tho Visiting Justices 
who superintend prisons and asylums discharge their 
duty with habitual punctuality. It unfortunately hap¬ 
pens that the numbers of the resident gentry are de¬ 
clining, sometimes through changes of social habits, 
and'in, part through the accumulation of great cstatos. 
Modem prejudice, seconding sometimes professional in. 
fitincts, has in many counties discountenanced tbo ap¬ 
pointment of clergymen as magistrates, to the great 
detriment of both orders. It is desirable to make the most 
of many careful and patriotic country gentlemen who are 
‘ still willin]^ to discharge unpaid duties. The local go- 
vemment of which Englishmen h^Lve for centuries boasted 
has always, except in the towns, been almost exclusively 
ft^tocratic, .thougb the higher nobility have been occu- 
ied tirith piore exciting otjecta. The Poor Law franchise 
as'crated in the Boards of Guardians creditable repre¬ 
sentatives of ths middle class. Farmers have too much 
regard for tbeir oWn pockets to entrust the expenditure of 
tbo rates to demagogue^ or declaimers, though they 
sometimes prefer Gua^ians who have acquired a re¬ 
putation for indiscriminate parsimony. There aro still 
cflstricts in which the farmers have for forty years refused 
to build workhouses, and wher^ the Poor-law has cOn- 
sequeHtljr* never been brought into pwiotical operation. 
Finally,'itreasonable that the numerical majority 
should have 4 voice in the - administration of aff^rs which 
ebttoem thexnssAvea as nearly aa their neighbotira. Mr. 
BiiTHBOKE's three Ftslatos wtmld oor^j^nd w^ sufficient 


accuracy to as many divisions of society and separate in¬ 
terests. Before bis plan is adopted earefol inquiry shoqld 
bo made into tbo reasons which have determined tho deli- . 
nition of existing districts for various purposcai' 

ALSAOE-iiORRAINE, 

I T is naturally somewhat difficult to get any accuvatH 
information as to tho present position of the iuhabi- 
i.ant3 of tho provinces annexed to Geimiany. The Freneh 
pro.ss is not allowed to touch on a subject whicli miglii 
i*asily provoke Gorman interference, and the Gqrjnan 
i.s far too much at the mercy of the authorities to ventuK 
on any subject which might be likely to give offence. 
That tiie first hopes of tho conquerors have been dissp’ 
pointed is notoriou.s. They fully believed that histoi-icai 
recollections of a somewhat remote date, and a partial com¬ 
munity of race, \V(mld make tho population of Alsaco, arid 
pcrl)a().s of Lorraine, exceedingly pleased with the prospect 
of being once more German. Experience has shown 
lh.ifc this anlicipation wa.s founded on a mistake. The 
chief voa..son why the event should have thus h'- 
lied, the expectation.s of the Germans is one ivhieliL i; 
is very miLurul that Germans should not be* able Id 
realize, hut which Englishmon can easily undcii»tami. It ' 
is so very much pleasanter to he in EiMncu than in 
Germany. Life is so much brighter and happier; there is 
so much more civility and kiiul!ie.ss, so much mc^o fu ., 
so much ie.ss domineering and hectoring in France. 
Germany is a groat country, and the Germans are a great 
people ; but to get away from Germany into France is like 
getting from school-time into the holidays. Tlu^ro i 
nothing uncomplimentary to the Germans in .saying thi.-.. 
Tliey are jiroud of living a life in which lessons ot soim 
sort aro always going on, and of having formed a societ» 
in whk'b every one either ia, or hope.s to be, an nshcr. 
Such a life may be full of great purposes, and such 
a Boch'ty may bo full of power and energy. Bui 
to the hiimtiii mind holidays and tho ways of hoiv- 
day life arc sweet, and to the inhabitants of Alsace 
and Ijormino annexation was the end of holiday life. 
'J’ho days when the provinces really belonged to Ger¬ 
many were also very lur away, and to have bolongud to 
Germany in those day.s was not so very obvious a gain 
ami privilcgfi after .oil. The most recent recollections of a 
sliaro in national glory were those wliich associated Alsiiei' 
with the wars of tho Republic and Nafoleon. The coni-sc 
of bnsines.s, too, had long drawn Alsaco towmxls Franc<*, 
and new relations in busiuoss arc not formed in a moment; 
and although iliero aro many ProtostanU in Alsace, yet 
(ho population is sufficiently Catholic to make the ceded 
districts a very promising field for tho struggles of Ultra- 
montuinsiii against Germany. So far as is known, the 
richer and the professional classes aro still so hostile to Ger¬ 
many that to be suspected of not being violently French in 
feeling amounts to exclusion from many circles. Therepre- 
sontatives sent from Alsace and Lorraine to the German 
Parliament are violently hostile to Prince BrsUARCK, 
and violently devoted to his ecclesiastical enemies. And 
tho German officials do not spare tho provincials over 
whom they are set. They aro always ordering some¬ 
thing, finding out sonietbing, forbidding something; and 
this is vexatious in daily life. It is not a great matter, 
but it is a iiui.sanco to have to shape tlio signboard 
of a shop and to choose the name of a baby so as to 
please a tiny German official. Still tho lower and hum¬ 
bler classes are probably reconciling themselves to the 
change. They bow to mte, and it must bo owned that 
a long experience of administration on tho French system 
was a tolerably good preparation for submission to any 
authorities tliat happen to be established, The Yvetich 
pai*t of tho population lps<^ by the official languiigc now 
being German, hut the German part of the popatfttiou 
gains by it. A very considerable sum baa been devoted 
out of the indemnity to be expended on the anhei^cd dis¬ 
tricts, and money is money, alUiongb it may be German 
money. The general result may therefore perhaps bo safely 
stated by saying that, though tho a^timontal grievance of 
having Jiicen made Germans a^i|k^ their will stall t^emains 
in almost its full force, yet^ SbgB have settled down in 
. some measure, and there is,, if not. more content, still more , 
aequie&oence, ip the ebaOgo of nationality than there was a 
year oi^two 

Thll^m wmoh the German Government thinks it ad- 
rhMH to order to be spent in Alsace and Lorraine oh 
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lluivei*sUy and Bcliool odacationid so largo that an Alsatian 
(lo]juty ventured to complain that it was quite out of :xll 
proyjcri’tioTi to the needs of those wliom it is intended to 
Ijcnefit. 'Iliis complaint afforded Pj-inco ItisMAecic an oppor- 
tufiity of making a general slaloment as to the ])olicy 
of Germany with regard to the annexed ]irovinces, 
and ho shaped his statomont in that style of ex¬ 
traordinarily j)laiii speaking of wliicdi ho is so eon- 
Bumnnito a Tnnstor. Ho begged the deputies fj’om 
Alsaee ond Gernuin Lorraine to undcrstuiid that Ger¬ 
many did not fight and conquer, and annex a couple 
of provinces, merely to please thi) people who hup- 
pencil to live there; Germany wanted a good mililary 
positam and took it. 'VVliether the inhahiiants of Alsaci* 
and I.omiino like their country l>oing iis('d as a bulw.-u-kol 
Genrviny is not very matei'ial to (lennnny. ^I’iiey may 
like it or not like it, but the result will l>e just tlu> same. 
They ha\o got to see tlu'ir territory turned (o Ihe pnipo^es 
for which Oernuiny seized it. Jl is true tlial, as the 
aunexf-d provinces have l>een made ii jiuri of lln* Gej inun 
Einpivi', tliey nre allowed to sei'd represen*Ati\es 1,o lln* 
iisili'Mial Parliament; but these rep'-CM-nLiii\es need iiwl 
be iiiuli r the (hln.sioa that they .are a( fill weleoine nlu'n 
tlir'y to llerlin. n’iiey are indeed of s(»me use, for May 
show (lerni.'wis what nonseiisi* can he lallced l)y j'le IViends 
of tli'' I'fl rarnontanes, :nid tiny iinprc.^s on their licMrers 
how inlitnato is the Cfuniexion loetweeii I’lli'amnntanisin 
and lu)^tillly to Germany, 'fin's is all the good tliey 
They are foolorneiers, repi'esentiiig a ternlorv which is used 
as a I'lilwark. Them is no mistaking language like this, 
and it is very ninoli, \vu imagine, Mu: kind of l.ingnago 
which deputies from Gibraltar and Malta would hear if 
our sysleni unfortunately admitted of the presuiee of such 
persons at Westminster. It a nation finds it necessary 
or convenient to seize on bits of strange lorrilory and use 
them as bulwarks, the kindest and best course is to be as 
plain and firm as possdilo with those who obj ’et to ho 
iiiaile Mic victims of the proc(‘Fs, Jl is to Miu re.d advan¬ 
tage of the inhabit,imU of Alsace and Lon-aiue that they 
shonl'l know that grumbling iiiul di.sail'ectiou will not lidp 
them in the vi ry least. The only waiy of making them 
subm.i,>.sive to their lot U to in.s|'ire Mie belief that, it is 
incvil ill'll;; ju.sl as I'othingCiiii be more crncl kindness to Mu; 
Irish Main to treat liome iluln as an ojn-n qii'-stion, ;ind 
to jir.di nd to listen to Miose wdui pj-tss for the disineinljcr- 
mciit of the Kmpire, w'hen wo know all the time that we 
iiu'.’-n lo ilo our ULinost to jirovent iiii} Lhni.g of the .M>ri. 
The g'f'iK'ral tenorof Piince lii.-MAKCb's jianarks is accord, 
iiigl; lire iVoni objeel-ioii ; but. ho certaiidy seems iinncces- 
saiily < (Ih.Msivc now and Mum in Mio way in whicli it plcase.s 
iiim lo put wliat he has to say. lie slated, for exaUqfii, in 
Ids sp' ivli on Alsace liorr.iine, that Prance is planning a' 
new* war against Germany. H’his i.s a gue.ss or a su.s[)iciou, 
and to sliite. it as a fact is Acr^ InsulLiiig to Prance, t'lip- 
])Osihg a Pnmeh journal stated the same tiling as a fai l. 
Prime lirwiM ru Aionld inshniMy asi: for the suiipri'ssion of 
the joiirind, which ho would say was exeiting hostility 
between the two nations. What can 1 k‘ a greater imluec- 
mcnl to lioslility Mian that lie should t.'iko njuin liiniself to 
.say Avhat ho would allow no IVenchiuan to say, and that 
I’o should thus bring home to Pi'cnchnien how I'aiiifnl i.s 
Mie degm; of discretion i'xaclcd from the Frcncli Poreigu 
GlUce? 

Ibit, iilMumgh the primary basis on which Prince 
Ibsv viu'K necc.vsarily relics in governincr llie amicxed pro¬ 
vinces is that of force, he has agencies in vii'w whieli Avill, 
he tl ijiks, in time do much to create a re.al German feeling 
ill ilie.se districts. On the tendciioy of service in the Ger¬ 
man army to make all serving in it accustomed to the 
thought that they nre subjects of the same sovereign, lio has 
often dwelt. On ibis occasion he referred more particu¬ 
larly to the other great instriiuienb of which ho is prepared 
to make the utmost use—that of education. A great 
amount of money is to bo spent in education in Alsace and 
Loi imIuc, because it i.s precisely education of the German 
pal tern that those who live there most neetl. The Uiii- 
vtT'iIi.y of Strasburg is to bo made one of the first in 
Gci many, that thus the highest and best German thought 
may find a homo in the annexed provinces, that the snlidity 
and thoroughuesa of German learning may be appreciated 
lhei‘o, and that the standard of professional and ofiiciul 
ccunpetexme may be raised until ihomo anxious for advance¬ 
ment see that they must work in the German way and 
1 Innk after the Gorman fashion if they are to get on. As 
for the lower Bchoois, Prince BisuiucK openly declares that 


it is by getting hold of the direction of popular education 
that ho tliinks the State will best cope with the party Avho, 
as ho says, do not like the poor to know too much. Tho 
Alsatiaii.s shall bo made to fetd that it is the priests who 
wish them to reinaiu iguomut, and German statesmen 
who wish them to be well tought. All these sen- 
iimcnla of tho Prince were received with tho heartiest 
ap])rov:d by the ninjority of his bearers, and no¬ 
thing would come more liomo to the hearts of a Uermnii 
audience than this challenge to tho enemies ofUermany on 
the groiniil ol’ education. Tlio movement against Illtra- 
THontniii.sm in Germany is partly a political niovonK'iit, a 
iiiDveiticnl of those who wdsli Germany to be united and 
Mu: Suite siipi’i'ino; but it is also a inov'-inent of education 
}iL';:n’!ist ignoinneo. JVince IbsMARCK has directed and in- 
ll'tl•^iIi^•d till' eurieat of opinion oji this iiL'.id in tho 
Gerjiifiii middle ela-ss ; but ho certainly did not cTC.'ito it. 
'.rijo Germun.s, by wdiom education is so chonshed, and to 
whoiri edue.ilion means so much, have a feeling of 
po!ili(':d !iuti|i:irliy to the preteii.sions of Homo as great 
l'iu-h:ni.'!Ms Mint, enteriainod in England; but they luive also 
an iibji'iri'em'C of foolish teaehing, merely as such, which is 
pi'cidmrly tillir own. They fi'cl a pang of sincere icgret 
when tliev think of t!ie waste of human jiow'cr Avhieli i.s in- 
voUi'd ill Mi(‘ eliildreii of the poor lacing handed over to be 
t.niglit only just as much as .seems safo to a very ignorant 
and nothing probably would bo more delightful to 
till' inajitril v of the German IVrliiimeni Mian tho thought 
I hat it could .sanetiou tho expenditure of a much larger 
amount of moni'y on education in their new territory Mian 
Mie poor blind prle.st-led people of this territory ^con¬ 
sidered at all nece.ssary. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

I F it wore pos.sihle to bring home to our mind.s the 
siuldeiiiies.s and swiftness witli Avliieh Avar Avill come, 
if it does come, there Avould be no ditlieult-y in ndopling 
adeijuate ini'ii.mres of national defence. J.»ut Linfurl nnalely 
AS(> e.-i’inot reall/.o tho peril in Avhich we fdand, and avo are 
content lo rely on tlie spirit of the muion, forgdliug that 
tliat spirit riMpiires time to exert itself (‘llectively, and Miai., 
whim Ave are at lacked, it will be too late to organize resist¬ 
ance. Tlie liistory of Mu; A\ar with Eraiiee Avliieh began in 
1803 may be safely qiioti'd ria an example of what onr next 
si'i’ious war will not bo. The geniu.s and energy oc Nai’O- 
i.Koy Avere devoted during tAvo yoars to propanng an anny 
am] trauspord for invading England, but as ho worked avc 
ei)unler-uorked, and, although we are .'^low begliinor.s, W'e 
i':m go fast Avlieji fully roused. Put if Micro wi re, now' an 
( uciny of equal capacity wielding Mu; resources of a greal. 
nation, lie A\ould be upon us in a few AA*eek.s, ajul at best avo 
could only eseajie dislionour by onornioiis saerifiees. At 
the beginning of iSo.p afier war had been six mouMi.s de¬ 
clared, Mio sjiirit of tlic nation was fully roused to defend 
the country, and volunteers, militia, and y'eonianry' SAA'cllcd 
the nuinenea.1 .slroiigth of the army Avitliin the Priti.sh Isles 
to 650,000 men. A number of small ves.sels, each armed 
witli one lU’ Lw'o lu-.avy gnn.s, were siationed at tlm Nore, 
as well a.s large ship.^ hi'avily armed, which, although unfit 
fur sea, would bo formidable lus floating batle.ries. Tho 
JM art el lo towers whirl) still remain were erected along tho 
coast. Ill mid-Ghuunel a powerful fleet kept AA'atch vigi¬ 
lantly, ri'udy to open tire upon the invading llutillii as soon 
as it show'cd itself outside the French ports. Tbeso pre- 
parittioii.s Avero tolerably complete within a year after war 
broke out, and aUliougli Napoleon came twioo to tho coast 
in. 1S04, ho did not venluro to tost tlieir suiflcircnoy by 
quitting harbour. He appears indeed to have satisfied 
bimsclf that be could not sucooed in an invimion unless 
bo could estiublLsh at least a t^nporary superiority of 
naval force in tho Channel. The combinations bv which 
bo hoped to attain this result were frustrated by tlw battle 
of Trafalgrtr; but during the year 1805 tho public mind of 
England was deeply impressed with tho conviction that its 
fleet alono was an inadequate protection. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that no fleet wo have, or can have, 
will ever again give to this country the naval superiority 
which it possessed in 1805 ; and yet it did pot trust for its 
defence to that fleet alone, but organizod a military force 
a^ionnting, in troops of all descriptions at borne and abroad, 
to nearly three-fourths of a million of/men. This, the 
country did when it was comparatiyely poor and sparsely 
peopled, because it folt its idangsr. The ,prsoa»iioii« ^en 
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taken have nevor been alle^d- to have been too groat, and 
it seems to follow that those wbiob wo aro now taking aro 
too small, There is always a cbauco that a resoluto 
enemy willing to incur great losses for an adeqaato objuct 
might Huceeed in forcing troops across the sea in some ono 
of several attempts; and if we had to fight on oin* own soil, 
the sacrifice of property, oven if we saved oar national life, 
■would bo enormous. As a mere matter of businc.-sidiko 
precaution, we ought to ensure ourselves fully against such 
a tremondous risk. 

The spirit in which such an attempt would bo made, if 
made at all, was that displayed by the Gornuins in the 
battles around Metz. They fiali'erod sovoro losses, bnt they 
employed forces so large that those losses bore only aii 
inconsiderable proportion to the whole. There i.s ulmnst 
no limit to the number of Fronch or (reniinn troops that 
might 1)0 collected on the coasts opposite to our own. Hut 
it would bo a much more diflicult matter to })roviilo those . 
troops with transport. NAroucoN had about ouo liiindrod | 
and twenty thousand Si)ldiors in and around Boulogne, 
and tJiO}^ could be emburked, with all their stores uud 
sa[)plies, ready for net ion, in an lioiir. Tlie vessels in 
which they embarked lind, Lowever, been built for that 
special ihirpose, and ibis was an ullair of months. It 
is no easy matter to provide trausport oven for 25,000 
men, as wo know from our exporioiua! in the Criiu('!v. But | 
our noighlionrs are Ixdter orgauizei'S than wo are, and be- 1 
sides they woiihl dispo.se !il)solnlely of the eriim) naval 
resoureus of the coast from whie.h the rdteuq^t was made. 
Tin) vetjuired traiisj)orts woulti iu*\v need, uot to he 
built, but only to be collected, sunl a few weeks would 
suTieo for that. Ono of the events which most dis- 
lurhed the public mliid of J'hM.;land in 1.S05 was 
tlio passage along the coast frotu Jhinkirk to ALublcteusc 
of part of llio llotilla of invii-sion. This passug'o 
was efl’ected in spite of vigoisjua opposition by our 
light cniisei-.s. Altbongh diihenlt,” suy.s loMlN'i, ‘‘ llio 
“ invasion of England has always buon reg.ivdeil as pos- 
‘‘ .sihle.'* The descent once made, he thinks the capture 
of London almost cevlnin, “ Perhaps,” he makes N.M’Oij-:on 
say, “ wo sliould have eiieouiito’od some daiigCT.s.” The 
crcalioii of a llotilla, and combiiiationa to ensnre the 
presence of u Ikait, were indispensable pn'liminarios ; but 
ibese biiving been soeured, “ten hours only w'onld be 
“required ibr laiitling 150,000 diseipliued and vic- 
“ 1-orions soldiers upon a coast, destitute of fertifi- 
“ cation.H, and uudclended by a regular army.” This 
^vaH tlio view under which Naioi.kon began to form 
cainp.s about Boulogne in 1003 ; “ at sill events tbo iiionaco 
“ would cost uotliing,” sind it wouhl compel England to 
make defensive pii'piiraLious at ruinous expense. This 
rcniai Ic de.scrvcs utlentiou. Such a menace is ea.sily iniide 
by a- great militiiiy I’owei', and eonld not bo dibrogavdod. 
It would compel us to do that hurriodly sind at enormous 
expcTiso wliieli 'wo might have done dclibersitely and 
ccouoiuieully. “ Tiiese prejuimlions,” R}iy.s ^NAroi.KoN, 

“ cost ihighA-nd dear, but they revived the military spirit, 
“of the inbabitauls.” If timely measnrewS of preuaution, 
which need not be costly, could be now taken, tho luilifary 
spirit of tho country would never need revival, bocau.so it 
would be steadily maiiitamod. 

It was the declai'cd opinion of^tr. Pitt in 1803 that 
to a regular anny, however excelleut, even aided by 
tho militia, the country ought not solely to trust, but 
that in a cri.sis so full of danger it ought to Ruiiei’.idd 
“ some permanent system of national defence,” eiilier to a 
c‘ortd.iu degree compiil.sory or formed upon Toluntary zeal 
and patriotism. “ This,” .said Mr. Pitt, “ ongiit to bo' re- 
“ sorted to as th^ grand source of dojaestic security.” ^.I’be 
army must be the rallying point, must furnish t'xanipln 
aud instruction, and must give the pnnciples on which 
a national system^ of defence must bo formed. This 
language soonis applicable to tbo present time, wdmn 
Kui'opo is ill perpetual crisis, if wo may so say, 
and all nations eatiiept England are ready for a cam¬ 
paign to-morrow. But, although the army ought still 
to be the rallying point of national defence, thorc is a 
widely expressed feeling that the army is less capable than 
it was of furnishing example and imJfcraction to voluntoor 
forces. There is, or will soon be, a large proportion of raw 
lads in the ranks^ and, oven assuming that in health and 
character they are dnel^ectionable as recruits, they caxiiiot 
supply the place of veterans. An army fit to foxin tho basis 
of a system of national defence must consist of men, net 
boys, and men can only be had by paying for thorn. 


It might be possible to ofihr some indirect advantages which 
wouki be equal to higher pay, and in particular the soldier 
might be allowed to cam something for himself b^ labour 
during the long hours which be uOw spends in idleness, 
and often in drink. At a tiroo when tho Guards, 
basidc.** tbeir proper military duty, did tlio duty of police 
in London, and did it w«ll, they habitually workcnl 
in the coal tnido; and tho labour thus umlergojie made 
them, when sent to Phunlers, tho best men at Irenchwork 
in the wdiole army. Of late years any pro^josal to employ 
sold id's at harvest or other work has boon objected 
to by those with whom they would compote in 
tho labour-market; but now that labour is so scarce aud 
doiir, it liegins to appear irrational to coiidomii many 
th(*11.sands c)f able-bodied men to irksome and jicrnicious 
idleness, Onicer.s may perhaps fancy that soldiors who 
should bo also labourers might be deficient iu siii:)rtnOs.s, 
bnt the “ coal heavers," as tho Guard.s were called, furiii.shed 
an examplo to the contrary ; and be.side8, it bolM)Vf.s tho 
country to secure olGciency, even, if need be, by some 
s.'ummIIcc of appearance. Tho localizuHon of regi- 
monte introduced by Lord CAUDWKtL will no doubt 
help to jiMi-aet a belter class of reoruite. 'i'hcro is, 
however, ihingor in sii)qK)‘^ing that this plan or any .such 
})lan can meet the Jn^ees^,iby of tho case. That f;iu only bo 
<lone by ap}»lying the jmuciple of the Dofonco Acts of 1803, 
aud tliii.s “cnahling Hl;i: Maje.sty inoro elfoetuixllv and 
“ .speedily to <’xerei.so her ancient and undoubted priroga- 
“tive in riMpiirin^ military .service of her iiegu subjeets in 
“case of invasion of the realm.” /J'o avoid Jialnluy to 
.sorvieo W'ith tho Militia or Regular Army uruier tlieso 
Acts, or from other motives growing out of the. national 
peril, 380,000 volunteerfl luul enrolled theimselves by the 
end of 1803, and a forco of about that number was main¬ 
tained dui'ing the next two years, at an expLMi.^o to tho 
country of A’athcr more than i,ooo,oooL a year. It. is 
t'a.sy to understand why .so many volunteers olfered. Tho 
desire was ^reneral In tho middle ekussea to u\oid being 
])laeed in rii.iikd liable to be filled from gaol and w'oi klioube. 
'i’lic (lifiieulties of recruiting jn thotio days were enormous. 
The Regular Army and tho Militia oompetod agninst each 
other, and both took w’hat they could get. Where })liy.Hical 
strength appeared they asked no question as to charncter. 
Higli bount ics tempted desertion, whiob, even suveie.juunsh- 
ment could not prevent. Tho parallel between llmt time 
and the jiresent as <‘ompleted by tho .statement that tho)*o 
are now 900 military prisoners at Millbauk. TIjocm il being 
tlm same, lot tho .sumo spirit arise to meet it, ilpinion.s 
(lilTered as to whether thi.s volunteer organization of i S03 vras 
the be.st possible di.sposiblon of men and money ; and wo 
do not insist n])on this particular application of tho priuciplo 
of general military servlco, but ou tho principle itself. A 
.statesman of that ago wished to see “ tho great mass of the 
“ populaLien of tho country ” so far trained as to bo able 
to recruit immediately, whatever losscvs the i*egular army 
might receive in action, and tlicu “ ho should consider iho 
“ country invincible.” Such training would revive or 
nniiulain military .s]>irit; it xvould promote henllh, onlcr, 
and Sobriety ; it would cost little; ami tho worst tliat. 
can 1)0 s.'ud against it is that such precaution is pcrliaps 
excessive. If it l)o true that Navoi.kon allowed that the 
clianees were niuctv-nine to one against the success of au 
inv.),sioii of England, it would istill bo the part of a wi-se 
[teepie lo provide against the lumdreuth chance. 


Tin; CVXADIAX lU’CIPROCITy TREATV. 

rI ^11K memberK of the Deputatiou which hitely ad«bi'ssevl 
X Lord Dkkiw and Lord 0.4JiNAiiVON ou the Reciprocity 
I'reuty between Ganaila and the United Stales may 
pcrliaps lind that tho official an.swors wliich gave them 
natural satisfaction, will not necessarily tend to pro¬ 
mote their objects. Nothing can apparently be more 
rcasonahle than tho demaud tliat tho Canadians shall not 
bo allowed to covenant for the admission of foreign mer- 
chandizo at lower rates of duty than which ni'o 

charged on English produce, llotli the Ministers cxpres.sud 
tJieir cordial concurrence \vith tho opinions of iho Dt'pula- 
iion, and promised that no diflfci’ontiol tariff should receive 
the sanction of the Govormnent. Neither the Fo'.m.klv 
Skcuktauy nor lii.s Colonial oolleagua can bo .suspected of 
ihou^htloss preoipitanoy, and their langua^ furuished a 
proof, whioJn was scarcely required, that they both hold 
sound economioal principles; yet iti.s difficult to uuder-^ 
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Btaud how they will, in certain contingencies, be able to 
fulfil tho ongagementB into which they have voluntarily 
entered, ^hore is some roa«on to bolievo that the fuliil- 
mont of their promise would prevent the conclusion of any 
Treaty of Reciprocity, although sucli an arrangement is 
desired by tho representatives of important Canadian 
interests, and althougli tho adoption of the Treaty has been 
nrged on the American Government by the English 
Minister at Washington. It is to bo regretted that Sir 
Ei)VfAui> Tuolinton, having spent his life abroad in diplo¬ 
matic ('inployment, should not have found opportunities of 
masttringtho simplest principles of political economy. The 
paper which, in concert with a Canadian colleague, ho pre¬ 
sented io Mr. Hamilton Pish is founded on the preposterous 
assumption that, of two iMjrsous or two oommnnities who 
rnalco the simplest bargain, one must necessarily he a loser. 
Tho American IVofectionisis, like Sir Kdwaku ^I'iiucnton, 
believe in the obsolete doctrine of abalam-o of trade,and jK>Id 
that it is essentially profitable io sell, and that buyers lose by 
every purcha.so. That goldor money constitutes tlu^ only irne 
form of wealth is another proposition wliitdi Sir Pdwakd 
Tiiohnto!^ has derived from utterly di.screditod autlmrilics. 
ft is possible that tho American managers of thenogoliution 
may iio influenced by arguments ami assunipl ions which 
reflect their own prejudices; but when Sir PmvAna 
Thuknjon undertakes to show that under the existing 
system tho balance of trade is against ilm United Statis, 
Mr. Pisti may reasonably ask why the Canadians should 
seek tt) disturb a relation which is favourable to their own 
interesls. 

It is asserted on good authority that tho Senate \yi11 not 
ratify the Treaty, even if it is submitted to their considera¬ 
tion duiing the present Session. It is not known tliut tho 
prelimiiiary approval of the PRKSirU''.NT has yet been oh- ’ 
tained ; and the declarations of tho Engli.^^h Minister.', may 
perhaps increase any licsitaiion which may be felt by 
General Ghant and Mr. Eisii. The ohjeels of the proposed 
Trealy are to admit certain Canadian prodimls at rciiueed 
rates ('f duty into tho United States, in coi.vidrration of 
coiTc.s])oiuling reductions on .American importations into 
Canada. The Secretary of the National Hoard of I’rade 
of the United States, which corresponds to the Engli.sh 
Chamber of Commerce, states in a letter to the Times that 
his Council hud suggosted io certain Canadian delegates 
“ tho adoption of alwoluto Ej cc-trado between tho United 
“ States and Canada, and of a tariff common to tlu m both.” 
Tho Canadians replied that, in addition to other objections, 
tho c.stahlislinient of a Customs Union would ho unjust to 
England. Tho Americans have no intention of rrdaxing 
tlioir tariff in favour of England; and consequently tho 
adoption of the Treaty would involve tho institution 
of differential duties as between English and Canadian 
produce. As there is no commercial treaty between 
England and tho United States, such a discrimination, 
though it might bo invidious and injurious to English 
trade, would not form a legitimate ground of remonstrance. 
On tlnj other hand, if the Treaty woro once signed, tho Go- 
vernmerit of the United Stat(?s would have no right to 
inquire into tho terms on which English goods might be 
admitted into Canada; yet the imposition of equal duties 
would almost vendor nugatory tho commercial policy of tho 
United States. Experience has confirmed the probable 
anticipation that it would he impossible to prevent contra¬ 
band trade on a frontier which extends over tho whole 
brcadtli of tho Continent. Tho Canadians have it in their 
power to increase tho cost of English goods to themselves 
and to their inland customci-s, because it is practicable to 
levy at tho ports all dues which may be legally imposed ; 
but no vigilance wdll prevent tho smuggler from under¬ 
selling the regular American trader if goods on the N^ortli 
of the bonier are subject to lower duties than on tho 
South. It is therefore indispensable for tho pur¬ 
poses of tho American Govemraent that relaxations 
of the tariff’ on imports from Canada should bo ac¬ 
companied by tho maintenance of the existing Canadian 
duties on English goods. As it could scarcely Ix) expected 
that such a stipulation in a treaty would be accepted by 
the English Government, tho Pkesiuent and his advisers 
might perhaps ho content with a private understanding 
between themselves and tho Canadian Ministers. Unless 
some kind of security is affordod for tho maintenance or 
establishment of distinctive duties, the Amevican Govern¬ 
ment, as long as it adheres to a policy of Protection, can 
have no motive for agreeing to tho Reciprocity Treaty, 
Lord .Ueubt as Foreign Minister would redeem his 
pledge )^y.t^kiDg care that no clause tending to limit the 


discretion of tho Canadian Government and Legislature 
was inserted in tho Treaty. A more serious responsibility 
might dov'dve on the Skcbetaby for tho Colonies if the 
Canadian Parliament should think fit to impose or to con- 
tinuo exceptional duties on imports from Bnglatid. Tho 
Crown has a coiiblitutlonal right to refuse its assent to any 
Bill which may in the judgment of its advisers bo injurious 
to Imperial intere.sU; but Canada and other colonies 
have through the necessity of the case been allowed 
to adjust tlioir own tariffs, often to tho detriment of 
English Irade. In Australia, if not in Canada, 
tlio doctrine uf prolcction to native industry is widely 
popular; and consequently duties havo been imposed on 
Engli.sh goods, not only for purposes of reveiiuo, but witli 
tho avowed oljeet ol' di.scouraging commerce. If the 
(/anatliiiii I’arliajnent, knowing that Ainerican produce was 
introduced into tho Dominion at low duties, were, in inirsu- 
aneo of a secret undertaking, or in conformity with its own 
judgment of expediency, to levy higher rates on Engli.sh 
goods, Lord Caunauvon could only overrule the decision of 
Canada at the risk of a dangerous controversy. Tho people 
of C.'iTiiiila aro in a certain sen.se genuinely loyal to a 
dynasty and Goverumi'iit which leave them the uncon¬ 
trolled mana'^enu'nt of their own affairs; hut it is an 
understood condition that tho golden link which binds tho 
colonies to the in other-country must never hamper 
their movement.s. The Canadians would willingly admit 
that Iho authoritative mediation of tlic Imperial Govern¬ 
ment may bo convenient and useful to control internal 
dissensioii.s; but when the interests of English iimlo 
come into competition with the nishes of the colonists, 
senliniental attachiricnts will not prevent the Canadians 
from claiming virtual independence. In truth, the modern 
colonial policy of England, though it has been prompted by 
con^id('nilioii.s of justice and liberality, is essciilially Ibniuhid 
on the eonsciousiie.ss that it becomes more and more im¬ 
possible to control tho policy of a distant community. 
iStatcsmcn havo shown their wisdom in cordially recogniz¬ 
ing a necessity to which they must in any case have snb- 
in'lted. Lord Carnauyon disjilaycd less than his usual 
jirudeiice in dcliniiig beforehand the line which was not to 
he passed by the wave of colonial independence. If tho tide 
rises higher than on formin’ occasions, tho Imperial Cani n-; 
must once more move liis chair higher up tho beach. 

IVrhojjs the best immediate result of recent discns.sions 
would he tlie povStponemimt of the Reciprocity Treaty, es¬ 
pecially if it is caused ])y tho unwillingness of the Senate 
to relax a jirotcctivo policy. Tho late change in tho balance 
of parties in the United States will hcroaftor facilitate a 
gradual adoption of sounder commercial theories, although 
the present Congress is not likely to modify existing legis¬ 
lation. Tlic more ambitious politicians would gladly in¬ 
duce Canada to join a Customs Union in preparation for 
a closer connexion in tho future. With remarkable 
inconsistency, Protectionists often incline to an exten¬ 
sion of the area of Preu-trade when it is a consequence 
of territorial extension. Hereafter jierhaps even American 
Chambers of Commerce will learn that, if Free-trade 
with Canada is desu*able, Free-trade with tho rest of 
the world would not bo an evil. Tho question be¬ 
tween England and Canada will be simplified if the 
American tariff is hereafter relaxed; and at the same time 
tlie advantages of special reciprocity wdll bo proportionately 
diminisbed. If Sir Edward Thornton’s statistics havo 
any value, Canadian trade already proBper.s, notwithstand¬ 
ing tho impediments w’hich are offered to commercial inter¬ 
course with the Uiiited States. The Dominion tan 
therefore afford to wait for a new treaty, and the Colonial 
Otlico will gladly avoid or delay the occasion of interference 
with Canadian legislation. If, on tho other liand, the nego¬ 
tiation jn'occeds, Lord Carnarvon will do well to reconsider 
the assurances which ho gave to tho late Deputation. No 
Minister is hold to promises which he is unable to perform. 
The merchants and manufacturers who may reasonably 
resent the possible preference of the colonists for foreigners 
over English traders will bo powerless to oppose any policy 
which may approve itself to tho judgment of the Canadian 
Parliament. The only effect of a contest would be to 
encourage tho party which inclines to annexation, and to 
secure a triumph to tho champions of colonial indepen¬ 
dence. There is no disgrace in acknowledging the uu- 
avoidablo limitations of Imperial power. Obedience,, to 
central authority varies in some kind of inverse propor¬ 
tion to the distances of dependotioios. 
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the duke of AKaYUT. AND THE SCOTCH 
PATKONAOE ACT. 

HOEVER may hereafter bo regarded as the author 
of the Scottish Church Patronage Act, the Duko of 
Abotll will certainly have the best title to bo called its 
champion. The Government, having once carried their 
measure, wore quite satisfied to make over the defenco of 
it to a Liberal politician. Probably they wore never quite 
able to satisfy themselves that it was the sort of Bill 
which a Conservative Cabinet ought to have brought for¬ 
ward. No doubt the Established clergy were strongly in 
favour of it, and to gratify the wishes of an Esfablished 
clergy, whorevor it can bo done without making too groat 
a political sacrifice, is in perfect harmony with the best 
traditions of the party. But then it has been always assumed 
that the wishes of an Established clergy would run in 
the direction of a still closer connexion with the State. 
Concessions to tbo Church were never supposed to imply 
any loosening of the ties that bound it to the civil power; 
they would rather aim at making those ties still more in¬ 
dissoluble. The attitude of tlio Scotch Church on the 
question was necessarily confusing to those who have boon 
accustomed to look at ecclesiastical affairs in this light. 
Tlio special favour it asked of the Government was to be 
let aJono. It desired to appoint its own miniKter.s instead 
of having them imposed by lay patrons on possibly unwill¬ 
ing congregations. Tho only difficulty in the way of such 
a Bcttlomcnt was the fact that the right of patronsgo was 
almost tho only remnant of State authority loft in Scoiliind, 
and that, if this were removed, tho Church would ho esta¬ 
blished as regards its possession of State property, and dis¬ 
established as regards its exemption from State control. It 
is allowable to suspect that, if the Bill had lx.M3n intro* 
duced by tho late Government, the Oppo.slILon would 
have attached great importance to tiiis objection. As ,ib 
was, the natural defenders of the most intiinato pos- 
siblo union between Church and State were silenced by 
the recollection that tho Bill, instead of being promoted by 
tho Liberation Society, had boon urged upon snccessivo 
Administrations by the clergy themselves. If the Conser¬ 
vatives were wrong in voting for it, they felt that thty were 
wrong in good company. They were .supporting thuir 
Parliamentary leaders in carrying out the wishes of an 
Established Church. Could there he any puliey more 
genuinely Conservative than one which admitted of being 
described in this way ? 

Tho controversy which has arisen between "Arr. Inni:s 
and the Duke of AiiOYr.l/ since tlio passing of tho Act is one in 
which only Scotchmen are likely to tako a livdy interest. 
The Duke of Akoylt, charges the Ereo Chureh with incon¬ 
sistency in speaking ill of an Act of Parliament which he 
maintains would have satisfied all the demands of tho 
Free Churchmen of 1843. Mr. I^nes, on the other hand, 
maintains that the A(d of 1874 roprodiiccs in some occult 
way tbo pretensions which were found so intolerable 
thirty years ago. These two statements are perfectly 
callable of being reconciled. If the Act of 1874 had been 
passed bcfoi*o tho disruption, it would ha^ o been acoept(id 
as a conccs.sioii of tbo principal point in dispute. The 
State would have given way to tho Church, and tlie 
Church would by that mean.s have been saved from 
all complicity in any past errors for which the State 
might bo re.sponsible. As it was, Iho Stato lofu&ed 
to yield, and seduced a portion of tho Chnreli into 
being partaker of its sins. In tho eyes of Free Churchmen 
no mere repeal of tho obnoxious .statute eari undo vviongs 
of this nature. They would like to seo some public 
humiliation undei^gono alike by the State and tho Church. 
To repeal an Act seems to involve an adinis.sion that, whilo 
it was unropealod, it might have been lawfully obeyed; 
whereas the position newly taken up by tho Fn;o Church 
insists that tnore ought to bo some kind of formal dcclaiu- 
tion that to pass such an Act was nUrn. inrtft on tlic. part 
of the State, whilo it involved grievous spiritual degrada¬ 
tion on tlie part of the Chui’ch which assonted to it. Tho 
least, therefore, that would have satisfied tho Free Church 
leaders, when it was announced that tho law was to be 
altered, was a confession that Parliramont had been 
wrong in passing tho Act of 1843, tl^at tho Estab- 
liahod Cburcb h^ been wrong in living under it for so 
many years. It is »ofi enongb, they insist, for the Church 
of Gotland to say, “ Whereas I was blind now I see.” 
Her Windnosa has been too wilful to allow of her being let 
off thus easily. The Patronage Act, if it has any nieauing 


at all to Free Churchmen, must mean Hint the policy 
which drove them out has at length been ubiiqdotied hs 
wrong in principle. In their opinion the proper corollary 
to this is the admission, that ever since 1843 the Free 
Church has been the truo Church of Scotland. The 
mcmlxjrs of tho JYstablished Churcii naturally take a dllVerent 
view of tho Patronage Act. They regard the systcTu of 
private patronage, not as an iniquity to which they have 
till now been consenting, but as a burden from which they 
have but now been sot free. Tho change in tho law of 
pat von ago can wnj-k no change in the opinion held by 
the Freo and the Establi.shed Churches i‘especfciroIy 
as to tho right and wrong of tho secessiou of 1843. 
Tho fact that the law is no longer calculated to offend 
Freo Churchmen will not make their action in leaving 
the Church rather than submit to the law as it stood for¬ 
merly 1(*.S3 an act of schism in tho eyes of members of tho 
Established Church. The fiict that the Established Church 
is no longer sahjoct to a system of patronage which, in tho 
oye.s of the Free Churchman, is a denial of the Supremo 
Head.ship of Cjikist, does not make her the less responsible 
for submitting to such a system so long as Parliament 
cbo.so to impose it on her. The Duke of ARGYi.r over¬ 
looks the impoitont coi).sideration that, from whichever 
sido tho question is approached, a question of religious 
morality is involved in it. It is the refusal to regard 
irivate patronage as something forbidden by tho Divine 
aw that con.stitutc‘s the real sin of tho Estahliahcd 
Church on ono theory. It is the deliberate choice of seces¬ 
sion as a lessor evil than acquiescence in a stato of things 
which if inexpedient, was not of noceiajity wrong, that consti¬ 
tutes the real sin of tho Free Church on the other theory. 
The Duko of Argyll seems to think that he has landed the 
Free Church in a dilemma when he has proved that, if 
what has now been ooncoJed had been conceded in 1843, it 
would hcffve been held sufficient by tho Free Church 
leaders. Either, he argues, they would have been 
satisfied with too little, or yon ask too much. 
Hut in 1843 the divergence of principle between 
tho two parties in the Church hiCd not been dis¬ 
closed. If th(3 Act of last Session had been passed at that 
time, the Stato would have been held to have failed in an 
impious attempt to place the Church in fetters. That is a 
w’holly different condition of aflairs from ono in whicl] tho 
Church sits contentedly in chains for a whole generation, 
.und even then accepts her roIea.se as a favour, not as an 
act ol’justice. J)j tho former <\ase tho Freo Church 
principle's would have triumphed, though there had not 
been a single socc’dcr. In the hatter case tho Free Church 
priTieijde cannot triumph under any conditions short of 
confession and restitution 011 the part of the Established 
Cliurch. 

The conclusion of tho controvci*Ry seems to be that the 
most modest defence of the Patronage Act is tho most 
snccessfiil. It is not a mcasiiro of comprehension ; it sets 
up no new bulwarks for tho E.stabli.shed Church; it does 
not aim at restoring unity to Pre.sbyteriari Scotland ; it 
touches no question of prin<?iple even in tho religious com¬ 
munity to which its provisimis apply. It siuijJy involves 
tho surrender by fuivato patrons and by tho Crown of a 
right which had become neai’ly valueless, and for that reason 
had ceased to yield any-adequate return for tho licart- 
buruings and ill wall which its exercise occasionally created. 
Thu truo answer to the contemptuous criticisms of tho Free 
Church upon tho smallness of tho measure is that it 
concerns no ono except the meralmrs of the Establi.shcd 
Church. If it luul arrogated to itself tho moio) majestic pro¬ 
portions w'ith w hich the Duke of Argy'jx socks to invest it. 
Free Churchmen would have had a riglit to find fault 
with it. As it is, they must content themselves with de¬ 
nouncing the religious feebleness of a body which can con- 
gratulnto itself on so paltry a conce.ssion. The history of 
tho Patronage Act may furnish a useful warning to tho 
advocates of cccIo.siastical comprehension in England. 
Parliament may succeed, if it works hard enough, in turning 
this or that section of opinion out of tho Establishod Church, 
but nothing that it can do will have any effect in bringing 
into tho Established Church bodies which are now outside it. 
Religious establishments may last a long time yet if they 
are let alone, but attempts to galvanize them into om- 
hracing all the world will certainly fail, and will probably 
involve unforeseen and fatal injuries to tbo fabric which 
they are designed to strengthen. 
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STAGE l^ECOnUM. ' 

T HBl morality of the stage can never be a matter of in- 
difllbrenoe to those who understand the insidious mid 
widespread influooce which it exeroisos on idl classes, and 
especially on the more thoughtless, iguornnt, and iic- 
pressioimblo sections of society. The regular frotiLiunlcrs 
of the tlioatro may not form perhaps a very largo jiropor- 
tion of the community,but tho influence of the performances 
extends far beyond those who actually witness them. They 
give a turn to tliought and conversation, and loosonoss on 
tho stogo, while it may bo supposed to be in some degrt c 
a rotlex, is also an active cuuso, of a corresponding loose uoss 
in actual life. There could liardly bo a more sirilving and 
unpleasant illnstration of this than l.ho way in wldcli iJio 
name and idea of a vicious French dance, which iiiih'cd is 
only an imitation of tho crude and shuiiioleas profligacy of 
the lowest savages, have been added h> the sioek of inon- 
tionablo subjects. Anybody, as tho Tmif’s remarks with 
unfortunately too much truth, can now talk about a can-can 
as freely as about a quadrille, 'rids emancipation from the 
re.strainfc8 of Amnveutioiial prudery is a result which cer¬ 
tainly deserves serious rcfli'ction. I'he next stop would 
naturally bo the introduction of the can-can itself into tho 
drawing-room. This daiico is soniotimos surroptitiou.sly 
performed in France behind the backs of tho police in the 
lower sort of saloons frcquente<l by skudeute and grisethvs, 
but it has never lasen tolerated in a French tlioatro or any 
place of public amusement. A French gentleman who has 
any pretensions to good breeding w^ould be aslimncd to 
utter the word in society, and it would be an insult to a 
lady to suppose that she could possibly over liave even 
heard of it. Yet in the capital of England -moral, re.spect- 
ablo England, which shakes its head at French vice and 
mourns over French grossness—this dance might, until 
recently, have been seen almost any night in half a dozen 
London theatres, and its name may Ix) said to have been 
adopted into our domestic tongue. Jt is of ■ urso unnecea- 
sary to exaggerato tho direct clb cts ol lius unsavoury 
importation. It is probablo that it has been witnes-ed by 
many persons who in their innocence failed to cliscjover Its 
intentional suggestivenoss, n.nd wo pnfer to bolievo that 
some of thoao who talk of it so glibly havo only a faint 
appreciation of wdiat it rf*.ally means. Ent that it sliuiild 
bo talked of at all is evil, l^ecaoso it leads to coar.seness 
ov6n where it does not stimulate vice. The purity of 
public manners requires to bo sustained by tho deconey of 
common convci*.sation. It is satisfactoiy to know that tho 
Censor has, for the present at least, clenrcd tin- stage of 
this pollution, but a jealous watch wdll have to be kejit in 
ordei’ to prevont its reeurrencc. That it should over have 
been introduced is a public disgrace. 

We aro disposed to think that, as a rule, when se-andnls 
of this kind cannot bo provonlcd, it is w'cll to take us litllo 
notice of them as possible. This, however, is a c.aso in 
which it is evident tliat repression can bo erapluNed, and 
tho Thvn has very properly called attention to it, 
adopting as iks own the protest of a correspondent againsi, 
tho license of costume, or rather ot nudity, on tho part 
of a cerUin class of porforraors—not actressos, for tliey 
cannot act or speak or sing—who may bo called, for -want 
of a boiler name, exposers of their persons. It is obvious 
that, if it is woi*th while to havo a Censorship at nil, it is 
necessary that it should bo made practically effective. 
This can only bo done by obtaining for the Censor the 
support of opinion, and it is well therefore that public 
attention should bo forcibly direct'd to tho subject. It 
cannot be denied that there ore at this moment theatres in 
London to which “no modest woman can take her 
“ girls, and still less her boys, without a senso of shame 
“and disgust”; but it would be unjust to attribute this 
deplorable license to tho theatres generally. On tho 
contrary, there aro various symptoms of an elevation, 
which wo hope wo are not too sanguine in thinking may 
be pTOgrossive, in tho character of tho drama ot tho day. 
Burlesque of the old gross tom-fool kind has for some time 
been steadily decliuing. The school of social comody 
which Mr. JlofliiBTsoN brought into favour is, if not iii- 
b9llectaally strong, at least intelligent and decorous in 
the extreme, and may almost be said to err on tho side 
of insipid respectability. The addition of music to 
qualify the absurdities of farce may be regarded as a step 
upwards in artistic rofinemcmt; and it is irapoasiblo »ot 
to be struck with tho disposition of audiences to welcome 
any ’experiment in a more thoughtful and poetical cast 


of plays. Ifamlct is at this moment tho most popular 
of nil dramatic works, and, tempted by the example, 
other Sliaksjicariau plays are to bo produced at other 
houses. Thcro aro more than a doaen theati^es in 
Loudon where any mother may take her sons or daugb- 
U'TS without runuiug any risk of being put to tho blush. 
At one house there ’s a gorgeous but intensely stupid 
historical speclaclo; at four houses there is a clioico of 
comedies of society; four offer tho picturesque and rom^- 
tic draTua; while yet other four aro devoted to musical 
comcdii's or farcc.s of tho new kind. These jicrformanoes 
ai'o of course of very various merit; but they agroo^ at 
least in this, tliat there as far as we are aware, iiotbing 
morally objectionable in any of them. In point of fact, 
tliLTo are ouly Iwo, or perhaps three, theatres in town 
which lay themselves ont for burlesques or extravaganzas 
of tho kind against which a protest has just been raised; 
and at on(' of those no doubt the offence is rank. In this 
insianco on attempt has boon made to give interest to a 
burlesque, which in itself ican ouly bo described as idiotic, 
by ('xhibiting a number of women m a state of somi-nudity. 
The principle of tho management would seem to ho that 
of Mr. Pfc’s friend, the Viscount, that human nature 
is best reprc.sentcd by lots of legs; and the scandal 
is ill somo degree magnified by the example which 
tlie manageress herself sots in the free and unabashed 
dis[)l!iy of her uiidrapod figure. This exhibition of a 
hig woman who apiicars to be wholly unclothed except 
foi’ about a foot and a half round her middle is one which 
may bo commended to the attention of tho Censor. Tt is 
impossible to imagine anything more outrageously disgust- 
ing. It is a sort of indecent exposure which Is, in fact, a 
police offence. 

Although we.aro di.sposed to think that the majority of 
tho theatres may, at. any rate as they are at present 
conducted, be exempted from a general indictment of in¬ 
decency, this is no reason why tho Censor should not 
exercise his authority in the moat forcible way against the 
offending minority. 1 udeed it may be said that it rather 
strengllu'ns the cose for intervention, inasmneh as it 
inakey imervention more hopeful. If there is as .strong a 
Iccliiig on the part of tho profession against those perform- 
anc(‘s as theu-o is on the part of the public, no great 
difliculty need bo .anticipated in suppressing I hem, or 
at least cunqiolling the eflanomont of their mo.st ollenaivc 
features. It cannot be doubted that it is in the inte¬ 
rest of gemiiue art that resolute mea 3 uro.s shotild bo 
used to cleiiv the stage of the models of the studio, and tho 
lay ligure.s of lascivious plasth/ms. When a taint 

of this kind hroaks out it has a tendency to spread. It 
friglitens vcKpectablo persons away from an honourable 
prol'ession, it attracts disreputable persons towards it, and 
it tmnpts people who have no preference for impro¬ 
priety in itself to try how far they can go in com¬ 
petition with it. Nothing C5au be more sadly signiticaufc 
tlian tho veproseniation of the theatrical luofe.ssion 
wliich is eyhibited in the windows of the photograph 
shops. Wlio arc the young person.s with fantastic hair 
and very low-bodied drcssc.s who are there depicted ? 
Aro tii(;y actresses capable of articulate speech or of the 
lain tost kiml of histrionic personation ? Can they dance or 
sing f Certainly not; yet they form the chief part of the 
slall’of ccriairi iheatrea, whore they aro produced for show 
like an exhibition of cattle. In many cases they are 
women who find in this sort of publicity a useful advertise- 
moni of anotlicr trade. It is needless to say that tho 
growth of such parasites degrades and corrupts the pro¬ 
fession on which they fasten, and drives decent people 
from it. Not only what the Timoa calls tho best 
class of the playgoing public, but tho best class of 
playera, will be thunklul for a vigorous and sustained 
- attempt to relievo the stage Irom this infectious 
canker. It may be pleaded that tho Censor has 
nothing whatever to do with the .private life of public 
pcrfljrmcrs, and this is undoubtedly true. But ho 
has at least a right, and it is his duty, to toko wo as 
far as ho can that tho public performances of this class 
of women shall nob too openly suggest their private 
avocations. Those who aro old enough to remember 
tho state of the theatres soon after tho accession of 
tho QuJiEN will always bo grateful^ to her for the 
purification which she was the i^ns of accom¬ 
plishing; but unfortunately her seclurion in recent years 
lias led to a partial renewal of old Bpanaais and abuses, 
There is no one to lead the ,puV«9 taeteand to vindicate 
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public (k'comm in sucb matters, and those who in 

the absence of the Sovereign, bo oxpocte«l to set an exainplo, 
rather oncourago tb© evil by the too good-natured imparti¬ 
ality of their patronage. It is some consolation, however, to 
know that 'the new Censor has roceivod instructions to 
niako Ills authority a ixjulity, and that tho actual rejire- 
Bcutation of plays on tho stage is to bo looked at ns clo.soly 
aa tho language of the dialogue. 


GREISCE ITALY. 

rjpiIK shores of tho Bay of Naples and of llio two bny? ^v'hich 
-L birctch iiurth-we.'jt and south-eist on cither ^i(k) of it bavo 
their altracliuna for all. There is the mere natural a.-spect, tlio 
land and tho sea, tho coast, tho mountains, and the islands—-the 
heights of Oapreio and of Ischia anchored aa it wevo lilre guard- 
shipa before tho )ieacoful hay—Vesuvius, with its pillar of cloud, 
Tcmindov of fearful days when tho piJhir of cloud litis bton changed 
into a pillar of fire. I’hcro aro th« long a.‘<sociatiou.'< <»f the history 
of that metnorahlo coast, Oacan, Koman, By/autiiic, Norman. Wo 
look on ii laud which formed one of the faircal, spi>ts in the 
fairest realm of the Wonder of the World, a laudwhicli in niu’ 
day was wrested from the oppre.^sor by exploits more wuiulci I'ul 
than any of which its own long history had to tell, ^^’o look ou 
the city stretching along the shore, the city for whicJi so mauy 
lords and so many nations have strivon, and wo hafetcu b.icli from 
tho struggles of Bourbon and JIababurg, of Anjou :iuil Ara{2-<jn, to 
the days wJicn the Norman added to his riralni llio lirst and i.isL 
possession of the Kastcru Cajsar in the Western !-.cas, when the 
city which Imd been won by Belisarius yielded to tbo anus of 
Roger. Wo east our eye along tlio coast, and every inch of gi’ouiid 
Booms to ha\o its spoolal assooiation for the student of the onrly 
Imperial days of Romo. Here almost evory famous nuiu of tlio 
late Republic and tho early Kmpiro had his retreat from tlio 
honours and tlio cares of Romo. t)u one sidi‘ of tlio gj-oal bay \vi\ 
are shown tlio villa of (^icsar and iljo villa of Luenlln.'.; 'ue sjo 1 oo* 
tho scene oi tho wildrst freak of Cains and -d’iln- bi cl-.' -l ('I’inie 
of Nero. Ou the otlior sido is the sea-sido homo of t.'ieero, a conliMst 
indeed to his airy Tusculum, and tliero is tho spot wlim-a I'iiny, 
father of a long line of scientitio ktduiiral.s, gave Ins life as the ijriee 
of tJio Imowlodgo which ho loved. .\nd, in the luid.^l, to remind 
us of till! greatest of all changes, wo .soo tho spot where Ikiul ui 
Tarsus looked on I lie now mint'd tomploa and fliuphillieatro of 
Putooli. And, us if purpo.st'ly to embody tlmt n'luoiubranci’, 
tlioro is the height cruwnoil by tlm diwmOf worthlobs in itself, but 
which becomes a spniikiug memory indeed when wo suo built 
into its wail the colmuus of the lomjilo wliich look<*d down on tho 
Apostle as he liiuded, tho templo of tho doiiied founder of tluii 
.Kmpu'o w^hoso chiefs avoio, urider the leaching of tli» faith which 
lie bruiiglit wdth lihu, to change from tho High Pontiils uf iln> 
old idolatry into tho Advocates of the Universal ('Iniivh. Jt is 
well that, ill uri'gloii nuidu so lair hy tlic linnd of luiture, so foul 
by tho deeds of man, ihero sliould Ijj this nue link to hind our 
thoughts to other and higher things than the evil deeds of llm 
ciuly Oa‘.sars. Aud yet tlieio i.s a leliof of aiiollu'r laud; hero is 
themgiunlo which po(*Lic fancy h,is transferred so lufitiy of the 
ofd thougUlJS and iiumcs and le;;niuks of the oldm* llellctiic dajs. 
Hero w'o are in tho hind of Virgil; hoixj is .Mi'^oiiuii), there"is 
Avornus, ,a lake at least of liiylier memories than its Lncrine 
neighbour. And thus wo aro carried bm*k by liio wand erf tho 
Mantuan magician to Ihoughts of the earliest lime.s of which that 
land awakona memories. .\Vo imiy begin to remember lliut t)ui 
livinjj Noapolis, tho buried Jtcraideia, wore not, in their Ixv 
giimiug, cities of tho Roman or of tho Oscau. Here again, fis in 
other hmde, a cycle haa heon played out. When Belisarius 
entered Naples, he entered it as a Ronuui genoral victorious over 
the Goth. \Vhatiu*tnith ho did was to win hack for llm now' 
Greek wmrld a city which had hi-ou pail of tlie elder one. If 
Naples 80 lung remained a distant outpost of Ijy/untuim, wo have 
but to doiiblo tho Capo of Alisouutii, to pass along the ci»a,?t whicli 
parts the grave of AjJaeas’s trumpeter from the grave of lii.s nurse, 
and we light on a spot more truly memorable in tlio history of the 
world than any of t he spots renowned for tho crimes or the ^ ictorios 
of Kings and Oiosai’Sv The Apostle Jiiinself, citizen of a Greek city, 
putting foith his tcimhing m tho tireck tongue and ouriching "it 
with Greek associations, must liavo found some other form lor the 
Gospel which he preached, had not the Greek of earlier days spread 
his tongue and lua iiUilosophy through all lauds. Wo luay for a 
moment forgot ail that has happened from tlielii'st alliance between 
Rome and Capua to the modern deliverance of Capua and Koine, 
as we look on the first outposts of Hellas in the Wtj.<ik. .\s wc 
stand on the acroiwlis of Cumae, what we elsowhero look mi as 
anoieut seems to belong; to tlie old age of the world, hrem tlmt 
desolate height we can drink in the fulness of the fresh bveozes of 
tho youth of Europo and of European mao. 

It is a feeling which indeed oarr^ us out of Uie common 
world.and of the oommon range of history, when we oan.8ay for 
the first time that the sml on which we. is Hellas. We need 
not say that, wheievsK EeU^nss dwelled,.there was J lellas^ and that 
furthest otitnoet ia.thh Hwniin or the Taurie peninsula, was as 
truly «a.Sparta or AthenSk Se^ in thia sense, Neapdia and 

MaassHfr wese^Bmlas also, but' i^rem them tho fiutail gift of Icings 
oontimied prosperity has wij^ away the Hellenic character. 


Ctimm—lot us rather ooBfc aside the barbaric form, and give Ijack 
her true name to jEolic Kymu—has had the luck to pcriidi, aud in 
perishing she bos kept all the old assochitioua of her uafim.. I'rue. 
tlio Imoes of Jior Hellenic da^'B aw of the very ; ]mi IIiota 

arc no traces of other da}d to iutorioro wdlh Ihvuu Wc pa«.j 
by llio shore of .Vve^rnua itud, tLrimgh the vast of 

.\grippa. or wo Ir.tco tho Roman piiv4^fciit through liobl wpy,« 
of Area Fc/icc, aud, wdion tho other aula of the hill is reached, wo 
Icvivo Romo and tho yoimgor world hohiud us. Straight before 
our oycri, rising nlxwe ^ine^ ards .‘uid scattered cottages, so^s tho 
I hill of llio acropolis, tho first point, us tradition told, of Italy and • 

I I he ^^’estern world in w hich Hellenic stdllers found themselves, a 
home. If the tale be true, Sicily and Korkyra, the .sitc^ of Sybaris 
and Tarns, were still barbaric ground, uutn.>dt!e!i by an Hellenic 
foot, when Iho fiwt colonists from tho eustern Kymo lighteiJ Iheir 
fires .andraised their first defences on that soUtavy hill. A coast, 
alii'.idy Helkuic in its ijutural character, a co:i8l of bays aud is¬ 
lands and jiroiiiontoriea, stretched far ou either side, but nil on 
oil her side was strange, all was Imbatiim. It wa.*! for Ihetu to 
will for tho Hellenic name a laud on which nature seemed to havo 
set her s<-al as a deatiiiod dwelling-idac© of HoUeuic man. And, 
ho the tale true or falst3 which malies Kymo absolutely tho first 
tii’oek sultleuujiit on tho western seas, thore can be no doubt 
tliiit it wa.-i a sHttleniunt of very high, antiquity, a eeltlemeot 
made in day.s when the earliest typ® o/ city was’ still the rule. 
Kymo i.s a hill-fort; it,'3 nwopolls overhangs the .sea, but the 
bc.a is not imiuediaioly at its ffK>t. Snch was tlie kind of site 
cho.son for the most ancient cities in Greece itself, and a wide 
ga]) parts a city of this kind from Naples on her bay and 8yni- 
cu.'i <3 on her island, itviuo was a part of Hella#; but, when Kymo 
lir.^t arose, it was indeed a Bmall and isolMcd fiiigiueiit of 
Ucllas tliat fcho funned. The first object of her settlers was 
dclbnco against barku’uui uoigliboiu-s, aud tlioy found it ou such a 
silo us their luihiivian neighbours lovtxl. The acropolis of Kym6 
suL'-ge.-its the arx of Tusculum, and a strange, compankuiahip unitt^ 
tho two. Even here, on the oldcBt site of Italian lielkas, w’O can¬ 
not wholly shut out llio memory of Rome. Tusculum and Kjme 
alike, so tile story goo-?, gave bheltcr to iho King whom Romo had 
driven out. When the ai-ius^ of the Thirty OitbiS had failed to 
vestorc the Viiished Tnrquin, ivyiiui, or at Usist her tyrant Aristo- 
dOiuos, welcomed him to a vc-fugo beyond the reach of the new¬ 
born commonwealth by the Tiber. 'J'hc last shelter of tho fallen 
King, the l lreok iiorupolis, less lofly than tlie Ijaliu was 
liardly less strong. Aud on tho side of it away from the friendly 
.^ca, Mie side most open to the inroads of bjrbarioiia, the hill w'as 
scaipeil away and strengthened by mighty stones wiudhy to iuuo 
fouti'l a place in the oldt-.-^t wall of ilio city from which Tarquinius 
had been drivem. 

Tlie thought of this strange epi.sodo in the bi^t-ovv fd’ the Greclj 
city may ptirliap.s pioseiit iti^elf to the miud; but there is nothing 
Icli on tho height of Kymo .specially to call up the memory uf 
Ali.stodemos juid his guc.-^t. It is ono of the cluirniH of the scene 
that so little is k-ft r»f any kind, that tho desolation of Kune ib 
abuost us complete a.s the desolation of tho Bpot could havo ber^u 
b-Jbre Ivuue was. There is nothing to interfere with our mn.singB. 
tSuiiie blight traces of tho f.Tt*.at tomplo of the paLron-god 
Apollo m ly bo luiulo out oil llic liighcst point, but his columns are 
gone ; they laivo been stolen by aoiiio of tho l>andit priiici-:, 
pivleU-.s, ami pobiiiln'ics who linvw wrought their wicked will c.u 
till-, luoumuenls of Ihdy; they have been carried ulf to adorn .soiuc 
villa or palace or umseiim, and avo no doubt duly ticketixl to 
record tho “munitieeuce of tho r<ibber. AV® luvve forgotten the 
name of the .--avago aiul tho wheioiibouls of his lair, and W'u caro 
not to soarcli litem out again. Ky7m* ia desolato. save tho mighty' 
stones of her w'iill and tho .^mall tracw of her toiupk*; a few re- 
ui'iins loo of Roman luick-work, to be stu-n as we pass fixim on® to 
tho otlier, hurvivo iVoiu til® daAs when j\ymd had paid the jvonalty 
of sheitenng liomu’s Ivniislifd tyrant. Hero and there too, in 
the viuoy.o'd or by llus juii.hwuy, wo see soino scrap of w'all, somo 
fr.igment of caived worK, to show that a oily has boon there. But 
uo road tho liislorv of as w« stand on her height, and look 

out ou the hills, the llal.s, the lake, and that great aud wide sea 
which mad® Europe, to diller frem Africa and Atiii, mid which 
gave the Hollenic iiuui power to spread Hellas, and all that is 
implied in Jier name, over every coast whero his one® rvortby 
barbarian rival bed rot hu-cstalled him. 

AVo eliaug® the st'eno to another spot on tli® same coast, on tho 
other side of the central cil>r, whore wo are still ou llullenic 
ground, and where the men of llellos have left signs of llieir pre- 
" sene® which havo outlivi-d all the woilts of suc<'t>.ssivo waves of 
conqueroi’S. Wo set forth from Nnpk’.s; we pass along tho 

A’’ioioa Vkj.-'evo 
Orajugo;— 

“ jugnm " no longer, siuee the cities at its base wore prewrved for 
pi'jsUnity by their overthiw. AVe pass by spots, famous in the 
historv of aftor-tlavs. We pass by An^ j'baKl by is tho moun¬ 
tain-slope wJiere the grwt stniml© of Italiozi histoi^' was ended— 
thes^ne of the last fight of Tmas and Norses, where thelAbt 
Gothic King sank heneoHi the ama.of 4 h%,.aughty eunaclq azid 
w here it was fixed for ever that Italy should WWomo a nstional 
kingdom under a Teutonic King. We pass on by Nocera and 
Piigani, names which speak of the great oouh® under whom Italv 
had agam a change of masters; we caJl up Frederick and Manfred, 
aud those faithful Saracens who died around their King at Bene- 
vento when his Christian warriors had forsaken him. And, if Nocera 
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speaks to us of the most reuomed of Emperors, Salerno on its bay 
to us no less of the most renowned of Pontiffs, There, like 
bcipio ttt Litbmiun, Gregory died, as he deemed, in exile, thougli 
there were those around him who deemed that the vicar of 
Christ could be an exile in no spot of the earth whose utmost 
parts were given him for his possession. Through spots like these, 
whore the great events of mail’s history press upon us at every 
stop, wo fly away, ns it were, from the modern world, the world 
of Kome and nil that sprang from lu;r, to see another spot whore 
all that ifl left speaks to us of the days of the w’orld's youth, and 
apealffl to ns with a clearer toice than the desolate hill 
of Kym^. On no hill-top, but on a dreiuy flat between the 
sea and the mountains, the temples of Posoidunin, PK-slum ou 
Latin tongues, still stand, a wreck indeed of what they once 
wore, but a wreck which seems perfect beside the far lunro 
utter wreck of the works of so many later ages. Yet we feel that, 
ancient as Posoiddnia seems, it is young beside Kyme. There is 
again before us the same difference os that which divides Dar- 
danid from Ilios, and Tusculnra from Romo. Things must Jiavn 
greatly changed since the fouudation of Kyind before (Jreok 
settlers on Italian soil could have lixed themselves on such a spot 
as PoBfuddnia. Here waa no acropolis, no inaceeasible height; 
the colonists trusted to their walls, to the sea, to the natural supe¬ 
riority of the Greek over the baibariau. The change involves all 
the difference lictween the first solitary Greek settlement in tlie 
West, the colony which came straight from the Asiatic shore, and 
the colony whose moiropolis was itself on Italian ground, the city 

S lanted by Sybaria in the days of her power, when southern Italy 
ad won the name of the Greater Hellas. Kyme is primarily a 
fortress*, PoseidOnia is essentially a city. Like other cities, it 
needed defence, but defence was not the one object present 
to the mind of its founders. There was no rock to scarji, 
or, in trust in its natural strength, to leave nnscarpod, 
but simply such a space as w'as needed to he fenced in by 
the mighty Hellenic walls, which, broken down and ttvergrown jus 
they are, may still be traced and walked on through nearly the 
whole of their pentagonal range. Within thuse walla a crowd of 
later buildings have risen and fallen; Iho tht^nirc, the amplii- 
theatro—tho sanctuary of Roman cruelly thrusting ils(.'lf within 
the Hellenic city—the temple of Roman date, may all bo traced, 
and it would l>o a good deed to set the spade to work to dig them 
out more thoroughly ■, yet it is with a certain plca.siire that w’o see 
the amphitheatre and the Roman temple level with the ground, 
while Ino Hellenic temples .‘'till raise their mighty eo'iMuins above 
the fallen works of the barbarian conqueror. Pew buildings are 
more familiar than the templps of tkestum; yet the moment 
when tho traveller first comes in sight of worlvs of untouched 
Hellenic skill is one which is siiuplv overwhelniitig. Siuldcnly, by 
the side of a dreary road, in a spot backed indivd by noble nunuitiiins, 
but having no charm of its own, wfi ooiue on these worlc.s, uurivallc'd 
on our side of the Iladriutic nnd the Masseniiiu str.aits, sl.anding-, 
iu all their solitary grandeur, shattered indeed, but liir mon! perfect 
than tho miuss ot mined buildings of later days. Thu feeling of 
being brought near to Hellenic dn^vs and Hellenic men, of st.inilirig 
face to face with the fathers of the world’.s civilizulion, is one 
which cou never pass away. Hescriptinns, piclure.s, model.s, all 
fail; they give us the outwartl form ; tlioy cannot giv<! lus the true 
life, the thjjiight that we have piiascd away from that Roman world 
out of whicli our own world has sprung, into tliat enrlier nnd 
fresher aud brigliter world by which Romo jind ourselves have 
been so deeply iiifluoneed, but out of wliicli ueithor tin* Roman nor 
the modern world can bo said to .spring. 'riii‘r«i is the true lh»ric 
in its earlhist form, in all its unmixed aud .simple majesly. Tlio 
ground i.s strewed with shell.s and coverfjjl witli jicaiilhu.s-]e.‘ive8, 
but no shell had suggested the Ionic volute, dj) acauthns-h’af 
had suggested tho (.lorinthinn foliage. Tho vn.st coliinm.'^, witli 
their sudden tapering, the overhanging capitals, the stern sqmiro 
abacus, all lietokcn the inlancy of art. .But it is an inlimev 
like that of their own Horaldos; tho strength which clutclieil 
111 © serpent iu liis cradle is there in every stone. Later 
improvements, tho iinprovcnicnta of Athenian skill, have 
added grace; but for the sense of power, of simplicity without 
mdeness, Boseiilonia hold.s ite own. Unlike iu every detail, 
tliere is iu these wonderful works of eiirly Greek art a 
spirit akin to some of the great ehurehes of Romanesque date, 
sinqile, ma.s.sive, nnadonioci, like the ro.seidonian Doric. And they 
show too how for the ancient architects were from that slavish 
bondage to minute rules wliieh modern.s have invented for thorn. 
In each of tho three temples of rmstum diffonmees both of detail 
and of arrangement may bo marked, differences partly of age, but 
also partly of taste. And some other thoughts are brought 
forcibly upon the mind. Here indeed wo feel that the wonders 
of Hellenic arcbilecture are things to kindle our admiration, nay 
our reverence, hut that, as the expre.ssion of a stale of things wliicli 
has wholly paa.sed away, nothing can be less lit for reproduction 
in raodom times. And again, we may be sure that the admira¬ 
tion and reverence which tliey may awaken in the mind of the 
more classical purist ia cold beside that which they Idndlo in the 
mind which can nm over the successive steps in tho long seiics by 
which the massive colufuns and entablatures of l*mstmu grew into 
the tall clusters and soanng arches of Westminster and Amiens. 


DOG SHOWS. 

P erhaps it mav be safely said that few persons who visited 
tho Biriuinghaiu Dog Show during the past week were in a 
strictly philosophic state of mind. The “ cherub OontempUtion ” 
seldom “ soars on golden wing ” above tho h^ds of the interesting 
but rather noisy victims of their masters’ vanity. Thought of the 
profounder kind is not easy when one’s head is splitting with the 
aniiiuitod couyi-M'satiou of the fretful terriers,^ and the calves of 
one’s Icg.s are qui\ering irrepressibly in tho neighbourhood of tlie 
huge jaivs of some monstrous bulldog or mastiff. Doubtless if the 
clianriels of commiuiicaiiou between the hiunan and the canine 
intellect.^ ivon.' a little more open, one might gather the germs of 
uKiuy wise rcllectiona from tho intelligent animals who look 
upon tho w’orld from a point of view so radically different from 
ojir own. Doggish sermons upon the value of fidelity, courage, 
and liiglimiiKl('dne.sfl liavo been impressively uttered from tho 
days of Ulys.sesto our own. Unluckily the preaching has boon of 
llie inarticulate liiud; and we must therefore up content with such 
interpretations as w'e can devise for ourselves. Indeed we may 
inli‘v that, if dogs could talk, they would differ from each other 
ueavly as much as rival thwdogians or men of science. The 
thenrios of life and manners which respectively commend themselves 
to a lapdog and to a bloodhound must bo radically different. 
Dogs may bo regarded as visible symbols, verging soniotimes 
upon caricature, of the tendencies existing amongst their masters. 
The diflerencps of temperament and constitution which in tho 
human race seera chieily to affect tho brain are embodied in 
tho whole physical structure of the dog. It is no mere 
fiineiful analogy which loads us to trace a resemblance to 
human physiognomies in the various breeds of dog. Tho dog of 
civilization has been moulded by the taste of his proprietor just as 
di.'»tinctly as any other work of art. Tho shape ot a uuUdog's head 
indicates the tastes of the order of society by which ho is patronized 
([iiito us j'learly as the carvings of a niediieval catliedral show us 
the tastes of Us architects. The bulldog ia simply a grotesque 
gargoyle formed in fiesh and blood instead of atone. The dog of 
civilization differs from his savago ancestor as Rousseau differed 
from i)u3 man of nature whose praises ho was accustomed to 

Mr. JMill’s posthumous essay has drawn attention to the vagueni'.ss 
with which tho word Nature Ims been generally used. He might 
have illuslratcd one at least ot its meanings with gre.at clc!l^n^'^.s 
from the plienomona of a dog show. The dog of nuluro is tho dog 
which would still he able to gel his living and maintain his breed 
if hu were turned loose by himself in tho wilderness and deprived 
of human care. The civilized dog is an auiiual which could not 
shift for hinihclf, and would certainly die out in a generation or two. 
TJie meaning gener.'illy ntUicliod to the stRte of nature” by 
Rons.seau and his followers wa-s of an niuilogons kind. The civilized 
liumaii Ix'ing is part of a huge organization, with whicli bis 
exi.slence is so intimately bound up that he would be as U0ele.s.^ 
williout it Rii a .cingle wheel taken from a piece of C(>iuplex ma¬ 
chinery. In Sandford nnd Merton wo used to read how, a lino 
g('ntlcman and a common peusfint being (jirned out among savages, 
the line gonlleman waa despised Ixicauso l»o could only nuike pretty 
epoeche.s, whilst the peasjiut was made inlj a prince because Iio 
was .able to weave baskets. The inference of tho ingenious author 
was ihe very illogical orio that modern society aa.s corrupt because, 
it honoured qualities which were useless in a savage community.' 
A.s the groat principle of all progrcs.s i.s the organization of varioiifi 
talents, it inevitebly follows that individuals must have in some 
ficnso a ono-sitlod development. Amongst human beings,however, 
tho result i.s, (jr ought to l)o, the cultivation of qualities which art’ 
not the le,=i.s Yuhmble because they are not adapted to meet the 
pressing material needs of .society. Newton was not the less an 
admirable product because ho would perhaps hav’e been quite in¬ 
capable of digging roofs or catching fish in a society which cared 
nolliing for a.stvonomy. 11 is true, however, tliat jnanv talents which 
are cultivated in a complex social order are of very litlle gciod to any¬ 
body, or, it may be, are positively di'leterious. And, in.tlm case of 
dogs, it must be admitted that this tendency aoema to bo illustrated 
niorc frequently than the other. Occasionally we may fin'd that the 
civ ilized dog differs from the dog of nature by having cultivated some 
rcjilly valuable qmdity without losing in general vigour. A 
sheepdog, for example, is an animal who deserves tho highest re¬ 
spect for virtues and talents in which ho exceeds many funtherless 
bijiods. He has possibly lost some of the wild instincts which 
would enable him to preserve tho species if ho were simply turned 
loose on a moor; but he is still a perfect model of activity and 
vigour,•’and has oc^iuired talents which enable bun to be regarded 
as a vnliiablo member of the community. But too large a propor¬ 
tion of the dogs in a show must unfortunately bo regarded lather 
as embodiments of a taste artificial in the worst sense—that is to 
say, of a taste which is rather prejudicial than otherwise to the 
highest moral and intellectual development If dog-fanciers 
were generally endowed with a sense of beauty as vivid as that of 
the ancient Greeks, they would endeavour to produce ia of 
dogs which should be models of strength, speed, and vitality. 
Tho art of moulding ffesh and blood uito its noblest ^pes would 
be studied in the same spirit os the art of oarving stone. Vhim 
a dog is required to hunt, to keep sheep, or even to guard a honsoi 
some attention is paid to ihe laws wmch determine the perfei> 
Uon of animal symmetry. But for the most put the foncier is 
ignorant or indifferent, and makes a poor dog a jnere symbol of 
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arbitrwy and grotesque fancy by exaggerating some particular 
feature, irrespectively of canine happiuose or of utility to man. The 
miserable creatures called toy-temers, trembling and fretful dwarf^ 
are really, as it seems to us, a disgrace to their breeders. If it is 
■wrong, as Malthusiuns tell us, to bring into the world a set of 
human beings irretrievably destined to disease and vice, it is sundy 
wrong in a minor degree to breed animals whose life can onW be 
a long disoUse. The modern bulldog represents another absurd freak 
of fancy. So long as ho could be applied to a legitiniale purpose, 
there was doubtless much to be said for him. When baiting animals 
was regarded as a legitimate ajiplication of human energy, the l3>ill- 
dog was at least in harmony with the social order in which ho lived. 
But, if wo may judge from the grotesque monsters whom we have 
©een, not without a shudder, leering with red eyes at our legs, we 
fancy that tho true eud of bulldog existence is being forgotten, 
and that it has. become an ultimate pui’pose with fanciers to make 
their noses as short and their lower jaws os long as possible, till the 
poor creatures are in ilesh and blood what a Chinese grotesque is on 
porcelain. 

It is impossible to see these animals without recognizing them 
as typical examples of tendencies which aro really moulding men 
as well ns dogs. The loy-terrier is the modern poetaster. Ho is a 
feeble creature, all run to nerves and excessive irritability j inc.a- 
pable of really strong passions, though getting up a fevcjrish imita¬ 
tion of them-,' unhappy unless he is petted by his mistress and 
wrapped in the softest of coverings; intensely fretful under criti¬ 
cism, and apt, if he sees a chance, to revenge himself by snapping 
at Ills enemy’s fingers; and given to regard the world as a trouble¬ 
some sort of place where the only consolation obtainable is the 
consumption of a goodmjuiy ionftona and scraps of highly-flavoured 
though unhealthy food. What there is in one class of society of 
this ovorntrung nervous excitability generates dainty ;K)etry valu¬ 
ing between the namby-pamby and tho prurient, and in another 
produces loy-terricrs and weakly lapdogs. Tho bulldog has ana¬ 
logues as clearly resembling him. He is tho modern rough. In older 
and coariH*.r days ho had his value; ho was useful as a soldier, 
when war required loss intelligence and more brutal obstinacy; 
and might be useful enough on sonie savage frontier where it was 
desirable that the strongest races should stamp out their fesbler 
rivals. He still possesses qualities of courage and stamina which 
can never quite lose Ihcir value, and he may thertjfore be indirectly 
useful as a cross for other broedH. But in his own capacity he is 
now a more anomaly—n survival of a form which Ima ceased to 
correspond to any real needs* of society. Tho bulldog, we believe, 
is better than ho looks, and is often a very amiable creature in 

S rivato life; bat, so far as his physical conformation goes, he evi- 
ently represents amongst dogs the same element which in 
hunmn society produces wifi'-boating, garrotting, and other 
habits to which,we pay too high a compliment when wo call them 
brutal. 

It would he easy to pursue the argiunent in regtird to other 
varieties. Who can see a bloodhound, the most dignified in appenr- 
jince of all the brute creation, but just so far suflering from the 
decay of his professidU that his appourance is beginning bo cul¬ 
tivated at the expon.so of his utility, without thinking of a high¬ 
bred noble in a demoralized country, and almost expecting to bear 
that he sufl'ers from the goutV Ora good, fitiirny, wiry yootcli 
terrier without seeing in him tlio relloction of a long lino of stub¬ 
born Calvinists of tho Davie Doans vuriety ? Or any of tbo relricvers 
and settei's and pointers without wondering whether they or the 
country sqiiiiv-s, their masters, arc really the morO intelligent and 
valuable members of creation 'f On tho whole indeed the impression 
which we receive from such a show is rather to elovate tho dog at 
the expense of his master. The raw material has so many charms tliat 
we are annoyed by tho deformities which have been grafted upon it. 
The genuine dog is so charming a creature, .so mucli affection aud 
intelligence looks out of his honest eyes, ho is so splendid a 
specimen of- couiiige, endurance, and activity, that we feel our¬ 
selves tl^e better for his acquaintance. Admitting that wo some¬ 
times invest him-wfth imaginary virtues, he has ye.t the germs of 
njoat of lh6 qualities which go to make a noble character. And 
therefore it is irritating to see how frequtMilly Ids excellent 
q^ialities are obscured in proportion to tho closeness of his con¬ 
nexion, w^h Buman beings. If the managers of dog shows wish 
to benefit the creatures whom they exhibit, they should df> what 
they' can to encourage a higher standard of taste in such 
matteri!^^ and should reward dogs in proportion to their strength 
and utility, rather than to tho degree of llioir approximation 
to Bomp nabitrary standard. Unluckily, here, ns elsewhere, it 
. is a wetness of the competitive system that it sets undue value 
on the qualities which can be easily measured as coiupai*ed with 
those which are really sorviceahle; and we need not bo sur¬ 
prised that a people which values men more for a capacity of re¬ 
producing sejcona-hand knowledge than for more solid and less 
aacertainable virtues should value dogs for the shoi'tness or length 
of ^eir noses more than for their powers of scent or their general 
vigoor^ We could only wish that tho human qualities which we 
vmeik to eiimulate tvere represented by some external neculiai'ities 
(ff conformation, when, perhaps wo should recognize the compara- 
tive wor^essness of some systems of education. 


' ST. PAUL’S UAXOMPLETED. 

npHK Tim/M of Saturday last is of opinion that tho Rxoentivo 
JL OonimitteO for, the Completion of St. Paul’s came to a “ some- 
what clouded conclusion” on tho proceduig day. Wo are not 
aware whether that i-espcctahle body made choice of the paper 
which has hitherto been foremo.^t in its opposition to overyiiing 
upon which the Committee set heart as the depoBitory of its 
confidential debates in hopes of eliciting that judicious observa¬ 
tion. It would, to be sure, appear, by a letter froia a member .of the 
Committee which was eutwequently sent' to the that 

that liody had begun with a “ somewhat clouded concluinon ” as 
to tho extent to which it wgs willing to abandon its ireedom 
of confidential delilioraiion. Be that, however, as it may,, 
wo are far more inclined to i^jreo with this remark of the 
than we liave often been when we have he.en unlucky 
enough to come into collision with it on tho explosive subject of 
St. Paul’s. 

So far as we can pierce the fog, the condition under which the 
Commitloo met seems to have been that the Chapter, in face of 
the well-nuTBed outcry against Mr. Burges's design, paasod a reso¬ 
lution in favour of postponing the active commencement of' 
the work of decoration, in tho expediency of which resolu¬ 
tion wo believe that not only Mr. Burgess friends, but that 
gentleman himself, cheerfully acquiesced. With this postpone¬ 
ment of the substantive work wont also one of an experimental 
aud tempera^ colouring of tho East end. Tho Ohsuter came to a 
third resolution—that the agreement under which Mr. Burges and 
Mr. Pcni'ose had been artificially yoked together in the undcrtttkh^ 
ought to bo roBcinded, as it was “ found to be highly inconvenient 
in its Working.” No one, it was understood, was more cofiscioas 
of this than Mr. Burges himself, and tho necessity of revising the 
terms of agreement whenever work should he resumed was a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. Huch revision could only proceed by way of 
rescinding the existing document. But,tho very fact tliat work 
was not to Iks resumed for an indefinite period minimized the 
sractical importance of any immediato revision or rescinding, and 
oft tljc Committee free to adopt tho opportune time for the^ step. 
The Chapter (which, it must bo remembered, is the one legal 
body liaving the authority under which it has invited tho Oom- 
luitteo tp oiler its voluntary assistance) has, no doubt, sufficient 
grounds for ctnidemning an agreement under \yhich it conceived 
itself inconvenienced. But it had voluntarily associated tho Com¬ 
mittee with ilsL'ir in so much of labour and responsihility as to 
have contracted au honourable obligation to listen to the reasons 
of its fellow-worki^r. Tho Committee w'ould not have been justified 
before a court of honour in insisting upon the maintenance of 
that agreement in face of the (Chapters recorded experience. 
It would have been acting up to the reasons of its own existence 
in proposing a time and a way of carrying out the decision of the 
Ohajitcr ivhich should not pridudico other interesli for which it 
bad made itself rcspoiiMibie. j!iow it happened that tho agreement, 
with all its faults, w.aH Mr. Burgess one patent of office. IJo was 
and ija Die rommittees architect by an uiiresciudod vote. But this 
is a barren honour. Tho power of doing anything could oulycome 
to him from the (’liapter; and it had come to him in iho form of 
tlmt iigrcfuiout. IIo wtvs the choice of the majority of the Com¬ 
mittee, and nothing has licen alleged to show that that insjority 
thinlis it'^elf uii.^tfilcen in tho selection of an architect, although for 
the siilvc of peace it re.adily acquiesced in the proposed delay. It 
would lia\’c Wu 1be natural course, if pacification and a lireathing 
time were tlio object sought for, to make the suspension impar¬ 
tial and complete bn all sides. 8o long as tbo Chapter, backed by 
au Hcqiiie.scont Committee, delayed active ojierations, Mr. Burgee 
would have obtiiinod no more nml power over the Cathedral by ms 
title of architect of its comph‘tion than the King of Italy enjoys over 
llui 1 icvaiit by virtue of his style of King of Cyprus and Jerusalem. 
Mr. Burgess retention of tho appointment wouli, however, have visi¬ 
bly exonerated him for the future from the possibility of imputation^ 
ndt only upon his artistic rnpacity and knowledge of the art wduen 
ho professes to exercise, but actually upon his profea-vional trust- 
worthiiK’ss, which the Committee, unless endowed with a jnreter- 
natural slu)rtne.<^s of memory, ought to h.avo been warned by past 
experioMco to guard against. It must not he forgotten that, in the 
heat of the control orsy which raged round Mr. Burj^res's models, 
imnutati<ms wore directly aimed nt him for wilfully neglecting, or 
rather <lisobeying, the instructions which he had received from his 
emplovors as to tlic choice of style which ho -was expected to 
follow. The tetter which ho laid Wore the Oommittcu on Friday 
week, and which the Times very properly reprints, was a brief 
but conclusive reply to tho charge wffiich called for some acloiow- 
ledgment on the part of tliose to whom it was addressed. It like¬ 
wise explained that Mr. Burges was actually engaged in preparing 
di-awings undertaken at tho order of tho Committoo, which had b^ 
so far advanced as to make tlieir completion a matter of flnanc^ 
necessity, while ho was likewise revising the existing models. With 
these facts before tlio Committee, neither of whichbad come underthe 
cognizance of the Chapter, the reasons for its'accedin^ to the 
policy of ^postponement were intimtcly strengthened. Their refiisaJ 
to do m might, by unscrupulous adversaries, be taken to imply that 
thev did not roallv think their architect dear of those chaiges, mir 
really accepted hk explanation; while the advice on one band to 
lose no time in roscinding the agreement, and the determination on 
the other not to forego tne benefit of the half-completed drawings, 
or of the revision of we models, vrhich, emanating as they do from 
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ftn alroady rescinded arcliitoct, could hardly h ad Lo much practical 
pood, might oatiily be diatoi't<'d into a charge of \vuutiug lo ^'‘(uot’ze 
08 much afl possililo out of their unm. Tim postponement of Iho 
rescinding, coupled with that of the actual dectuution, would at 
once have honoutahly acquitted Ihf' architect irom injurious im- 
putulioU3, and have onahhul llu) •Jommitteo wiiJi ac*H-re.'‘pix;t to 
accept those proliminarv drawings which it still holds Mr. IJurgea 
]>ound to complete. W^) ‘should h.' much surprisotl if the I'ixccutive 
Oorauiitteo, ou oaliner r(‘lh*cLi(m, .vw rn-ison for much Helf-.^atisfic- 
tion, Jt had jlclihemtely selected Mr, J>urg'*s a'^ its andiilcct; it 
had sustained lu'm against tiirlmlunl, hithir, a.iid unTmsoning oppo¬ 
sition ; it has not ovon now cimcolled his appointment as its archi- 
lect; and still it was of ont) mind wi^li the Chapter as lo adjourn¬ 
ing any practical uso it should mrilvo of the time, abilities, and 
study he had df'cotod to the ap])ointod work. It had further 
lo judge avhothcr it would coniirtu this pacilic interim, or whctlier, 
hy int'chanically echoing Iho Chapter’s call for a risked rescinding 
of the airreomcnt, under circum.^l'Uice.s v.diich would tol.illy alter 
tho meaning of the proceeding, it would depute that body to sup¬ 
press the man whom it had honoured, and wlioru it still pri'le.-n' d 
to honour, 'rho auggoj.tion of piitliug au end to the airreemcjit v.ns 
u» it came fixun the Chuptor tno imdeuiahlo t faloTuent I'f a chlli- 
culty which was pnicticai or thf'orctical accordiug as tlie works 
were active or passive. Tho i clio of tho sugge.stiun ou llu' part of 
tho Ooniinittoc after all that had t;ilu-n place, and in f.ico nf the 
covcjwnted cessiitiou of :u<live decoration, would he l.intfuiiounl In 
a penal di.^aiif+^al td'.Mr. Ihuges. Vet the Committeo hy a hvro 
majority closcil wifli (In’ 1-itler allernutivc. W-’. rv.- willing to 
hclie\ e that all who voted (or llm proju^sal C(aild not hino apju’c- 
ciatwl ita hearings, and that it wa.s in luoro than one .^ense a 
*• clouded couehMiou.*’ 

Wo are not triuding the fpm^tuju now ns an .avlis.ie one. 
We have fonued and expressed our oj)inion cm the merits of 
Mr. Ill irpes^ di'sigji, and are not likrly to nlU r our views ac¬ 
cording to the voles of any Committee. The arli.'>tic, heaiitv of 
St. I’aid’s may hn a very important que'^tionjjut t!u’ credit ofpuh- 
lic men—such as tho momhem of 1 lie St. Ikoil's Conmutlee are— 
is not loss importrnt; and we do not think that they h.i\o 
enhanced tlmir claim on popular conlidruce by their Into dav's 
work. All that has b'cn done has hei u rimjily negative: thn 
d€*coration3 have been suspended, and Mr. I hug os has bd’U e<.ij- 
btrnctivelv dis«iiK-ed. Sanguine must tho man ho whoanli.i- 
pates tho poH,silji'ity of resumption, even upon a plan as lf'uipl.i)ig 
K8 (mo which has secured at lessi a s:ugl(‘, hut voi'v dk>Mngui lu'd, 
.‘>up))ortor, and which jjropos*\s to cairy out what \v( .od havu been 
AVreu’s idea hut for the unlucky accidt^iit 1 hat he novel* happeib'd 
to Ime Ihoufilit of it. If ho had dniio so, It is conl'-iided 
that lift would have certainly arci'ptcd the scheme of | 4 uLtin„r llio 
Eastoni limb of the actual Cathedral in (U’chu* to iill ii]) the 
void with a second and a llalter cupola, lighted hv a big round 
skylight, titlier sug-ro^tions of a k*'=s cviravagnnt (d)anicler will 
Jio doubt hft luado by iiigcuioiiH hvstaiuler.s, ImL the proqiect of 
any orio of them b'ing uccopltMl by whatevu’ body may call it;iclf 
tho I'Accutivo (Joiumittce wouhl Ikj (udy one degree les.^ inipio- 
babio than (ho expectation that .any of tlie-e projoels would rmn- 
m«,ud ih'it amount of popular ap]ii‘id):ili(m which would justify tho 
authorit.ie.s, taught as the.y would be by the li''^'.sons of llu^ 'ast two 
years, in under!.iking its aecomplishiuciir. Wo could, if ii were 
worl-li while, prove th-jt Mr. Biiriii^s has ui'xer roceiicd fair ]d:iy, 
and, as nothing reproduces itsolf like injustice, t!io ill-tivatmeid, to 
which Air. Ihirges ha-^ been subjected will for a Jong time to como 
reappear as a legnryto the man who maybe livrdy (Mioiigli lo covet 
Ills place. Oiiu'V men nuiy look to tame and honour, but his lot will bo 
thocertilnlT of prejiid Iced and mereik ss eritieism, 'I’lie worstre.sult 
of the colliip>»e wouhl bo tho reckie.i.s abandonment of the interior of 
tho Cathedral to <-vcrv casual donor or cnterpvi.sing art manufacturer 
who may huctlo lo tho foro with his own little hit of incongruous 
decoration or his own ohtruftivo patcli of painted ghiss. TJiu Cathe¬ 
dral (luring its few ye.irs of spasmodic decoration has already had 
CDOUgli of those e'cperimi.Mits iuilicted upon it lo havo lundo their 
presence a great dilhciilty to its appoinled architect. In the peivl- 
ing annivhy the temptation lo appease luingry critics hy petty 
conces.sions may Ix^como irrcsistihlo, while tho public opinion which 
ought to have op(jratod as a safeguard will treat the nniue of fcjt. 
Paul's as smhclhing with which no prudent man woidd care to 
entauglu himself. 


ADVICE TO YOITNO TIOUSKW lAT^S. 

W E road tho other day in Iho Qnom nn article entitled 
Advice to Young Housewives,” so excellent in intention, 
but likely, as wo fear, to be so diKUntrous in etlbct, that it is w’orth 
w’UUe to :diow tho ill consetiuencos wliicli may bo expected to 
follow if the advice in question is taken. Tim article starts 
from the assnmpLioii that marriage may bo something more than 
a dreary routine, that sorao gleams of colour may he introduced 
into tho dull grey of daily life, oad that whether this is done or 
not depends mainly on women. It U their fault for tho most 
port if the husband soon forgets that ho w’as over a lover. It is 
Decanao the household is stupidly mana^d, the drawing-room 
tastelosst the dinner badly oool^, Urn wife listless and inoapable. 
IJpoa all these poinU the writer has soggeslions to oiler, with 
some of these there is no need to find any fault. They ore either 
general enough to be wife or trifling enough to be harmless. 


No mischief can como of tho maxim never to *Het your huslwnd 
see you iu imy mibcconiinp or ucgrftceful desbabiUe,” or of 
the informal ion that a black nt»t, “prettily made nud worn 
with coloured ribbons," is an economical dross to wear every 
evening. The advice to stndy variety of ribbons and orna¬ 
ments, “that your Imsband may always have some fresh triflo 
to notice ill ymir toilet,’* is more (qx-n to question. If the 
husband has a ketii eye for distinctions of colour or ui.deii.al 
{ill mav go well, lie will" not forgot l.o notice to-day that tho nhboa 
is pink ami plain, to-morrow that it is mauve and walmcl, 
will lift a con?l.i,ut subject of intoi'esting Hpeculation with hint 
whether liis wife will emne down to dinner with {in miainol cro^s 
or u gold locket on her neck. Ihit, supposing that his intere'jt in 
th>'^'J details ll.igs, that Iho W'ifo is alway.^i giving lii{n trilJes to 
jiotico, luid. hft .always forgottimr to notice them, is there not t‘!iuse 
to fi-i.r lh.it fjhti may ivst'ut his imlilK'renfte far more keenly tlinn 
il .she had never tried to charm him out of it? (jcuerally speak¬ 
ing, indeoil, it i.s in the details tb.‘j,L tlii,s writer swms to go Wiinig. 
'I’lc.iA then* i.'i perfectly sensible advice jiboiil not forcing con- 
lid.mee, m»t h itiiig Jauiiliarity kinish couitesy, nor returning riidc- 
neM for rudfciici.^^. A w'ile is warned not to say (o her husb.ind, 
“ Do you lovo mo? ” lest it should bore him. She is to try to- 
hehivo .‘'0 tJuiL ho ehall say to her “ Do i/ou love mef" How thia 
question i.i to ho answered might well liavc been loft to a wouuui’.s 
own instinct. TTicro is no need to put into her mouth the worda 
“Of couieo nut, w hy should I ? ” with the stage direction that 
tliis little sj)(.<‘ch is to be accompanied with a smilo “ which 
sIkiII show^ liuulhat v ou do not (/mVe incfiti wliat you wiy.” AVe fear 
that onftxporinicut tiiis plan will bo found quite {is likely to bore a 
hiisb.itid {IS tlio direct inU'iTiigalivo which is wisely forhidden. 
A wife may lind it mtiro difficult to vary her hmlles than to vary’ 
licv ribbons, and the weariness produced by sameness of o.vpivssiua 
may be more serious in its consequences than iho we{iriness pro¬ 
duced by sfuneiiesa of personal decoration. 

The points upon wide]i the writer lays most wtre.ss are tho ar¬ 
rangements of the house, especially of the drawing-ruom, ;ind tlie 
wife’s choice of subjects for conversation. As reganks the first, 
nut comfort only, but “ all tho graces {ind prcitine.''scs of life,” 
are to be c.aredfor. An Imaginary {objection, that the graces of life 
{U’o e\pen.sivo, is dispo.^ied of by the remark that in most ugly 
liouses it is not raoncy tliiit is w.antiiig, hut “ thoiight, care, {uid 
t.ilent on thu part of tho mistiv-js.” This is a very comfoil.ablo 
doctrine for tlio jo«mg housewit’o who li.is no spare coin in her 
jinrs*'. If she has not yet funiislied her lioirso there is better news 
still ill btoro for her. Artistic furnitnie, she i.s told, can ho pro- 
C'Livd cpiitc as cheaply {IS “hideously Dilepiuit articl(‘.s”'j only of 
r-oursy she must ediicato hi'r taste so iis lo know what is- 
artistic and wli.d is hideous. ’fliis is easily done. Pay 
i\ good many vi.dls to the ftoiilh Konsingtoii Aliiseum, {lud 
you will th(*n 111! .aide to make \<Mir rooms* very ditleroTit 
I from lliosG of an oiditiary Knglisli hoie-e.’’ The young iiouse- 
wiCe who Bets to work to put this direction inix) piuctico Is 
.'sincerely to bo ])ilied. Tho collection of fiirnituro at Houth 
Iven.ringlon contiiin.s plenty of materials for oduraung the tastn, 
lint it is as rich iu wainiings .a.8 it is in examplejs, and a woman 
who plunges into it without a guide may easily confound the two. 
Then tho labels usiudly state the price that has been given for each 
jiicce. and .a uovico who tries to etilcuJale what she mu.st give for 
a ciihinct or a table hy compjiring tho cost of one which has been 
Ixuiubt at llie, sale of .a htmous collection with the cost of another 
w'hi{'li luis been pielu'd up a bargain in n back street in a foriugn 
town, will lind herself iu a slaty of emburrassing uncertainty 
whether or not to be.licvo the dealer sit wliose shop sho looks in on 
lu'r w'ay home. Ou tlio whole, she is moat likely to find rehige in 
AVarilour Street, 'j’liem she will llml no difficulty in filling’ 
her rooms with old oak, just out of the mamifacturcr’a hands, 
and eightc'cnth-ecnUivy nmrquetry, inlaid to order yesterday. In 
this way sho may easily succeed in making her rooms wery 
dill'erent from those of an ordinary English bowse. Unfoi- 
luuiitely, if the ('diication of her taste goes on, a time is 
Buio to come when her one desire will be to see her rooine 
' piimelliinj^ very dilFeront from what sho Iws made them. Even 
‘ if tho iiirnitur© is {ilready bought, the yoiuig housewife is 
biddt'u not to de.spair. She must midie her drawing-room a» 
pretty as she can, luid, {ibove all, sho must make it tho living ex- 
pre^t-sion of lierself. Everywhere there are to be signs of ooeupa- 
tion. The writing-table must display “its pretty kniolmaeka,^’a 
lirii.ditly coloured skein of wool is to peer out of the woritbasket, 
and the tables must be strewn “ wth novels, periodicals, brochures,, 
and boolfs of poetry.” It is a little loglectfui of the writer not to 
liave supplied a list of appropriate “ brochures.” No’vels, rnsga* 
zines, and even poetry, the young housewife may be able to com* 
paas, but we suspect that her notion of a “ brochure ” will hajtdly 
go b(u ond the price list of a Co-operative Store. If she hat not 
ruined her hu.sband with bills for artistic furniture, she has still 
a chance left her of iniining him nt the nurseryman’s and tbs' 
print shop. Tho floww vases are never to be left enip^# be?* 
cause evtm in Ijoudou flowers “c{m be procmxed at a snu^' 
expense, gi-owing in pots, or freshly gathered.” Neact die ia 
told to avoid the cold look of uncovered waUi by having 
“ plenty of good watet-< 3 olour engraving or photographs/' 
It is true tlicro is a saving clause, “ if you can procure 
them”; nnd it may be ho^ that young housewives will 
understand this to moan “it you have money to pay the bill 
for them when they are sent home.” Even tlien the advice has 
its dangtfr.8. Good photogrnplis are cheap enOugh, but a wall 
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Taahly ctn'ered with photographs chosen at random by a young 
lady whoso tasto down to the time of her marriage had been 
chiefly de^^oloped by the study of her friends’ pliotographic albums 
luiiy soon drive the husband to regretting the deepisod wulKpaper. 
By that time, however, the mischief will bo dono. Nails will 
have been driven in in every direction, and the advice to^ hide aa 
much as possible of the wftll-pap<?r may ha\e to bo strictly fol¬ 
lowed bocauae there is so little of it left fit to be seen. In that 
case the drawing-room will hardly *‘bo a veal plonsuro to jour 
husband to onteup,*' even if to this wife horaolf it should be redo¬ 
lent of a certain mysterious charm.” 

Considering the tinancittl catiistronhe wliich by this time is 
probably impending, it is prudent perhaps to toll the young house¬ 
wife never to talk to her hushand about domestic economy. 11(5 
may, as the writer forebodes, “ bo too much iuclijicd to fidpet 
about details,”and for the presemt, at all evcMits, ‘‘be the belter 
for being led to tliinlc of other subjects.” “Trilling gossip” 
is not, however, absolutely prohibited .between husband and wife. 
IIo i.s allowed to interest himself in ‘^baity's new tooth, the 
purchase of a piano or a Ctaniage, or niy sister’s engagement,'’ 
There is somethin" highly ingenious In tlie way in which an out¬ 
lay of fifty or a hundred pounds is slipped in sandwich-fashion 
between two subjects so little exciting to a man u.s a first tooth 
and a family lovo afifair. But goaaip is not to form tho staplci of a 
wife’s talk. Sho i.s to make herself a companion of her husband’s 
mind, and to this end she must set before liurself two solemn 
duties. The first is to mad the newspaper every day--" not tlie 
loshiouable intelligence, but the political information.” The young 
housewife must not expect to like this at first, but if she perseveres 
sho will reap the doublo reward of interesting her hushand and 
being interested herself. Sho will soon “discuss eagerly the 
chances of I'impire or Bepublic in France, or the passing of any 
important Bill in PHrliament.” It is paying a f*roat but, we feiir, au 
undeserved, compliment to the superior sox thus to lake for gnuited 
tho uau’.s intercBi in these subjects. What is a young hoii.sowife 
to do if, after sho has qualified herself to iliecuss the chances 
of Mmpiro or llepublic in France, sho liods that sho hits 
to iustmet her husband as well as to coincrso with him'? 
If sIk' does not feel abh*, to do this, she hud belli'r make sure what 
it is ill the nowsptper that her husbond reiuis. It wouhi bo 
vexatious if it were to turn out, after she liss got up the political 
inforiiuitiou diligently for a month, tliat Iho only part lliat her 
husband knows anything about is the sporting iniclligeuce or the 
•City article. It is the iiioip important that she should not waste 
any time upon unnecessiiry work hecause llio improvement of her 
mind is not over when she has rtsad the nevvspaper. Sho is also 
to read na a matter of duty “ some one yoofl pt Jo'lical, siudi as the 
£dinhur(fl, QfMrt<>rlt/, or FortnujlUhj,'' This, it i.s proiuisod, will 
keep her “ mi ammutoi the opinions, controver>ies, and discov(‘ries 
of the nge.’’ Here again llw advice strmds in need of some quali- 
lieatioji. AN'liat if the young liousewife cJiooses tho Fo)'t)utjhilif^ 
and retails tho opinions and discoveries she thcio meets with to a 
huBbaud who alilio in politics and in theology in n i-tauch Conserva¬ 
tive \o doubt there will be no Btngnatioii in the Innisidiold, but 
we tear that peace will hardly hrood over Hits moving waters. Tlie 
husband nmv i*e3enL hoiii" told that he was onco a lump of proto¬ 
plasm, or Unit even now no is only nn automaion. Dr, supposing 
tho tables to he turned, it is ipiito possible tliut a husbuml wdio 
takes hia belief from Ziieraturf mul Jhftma m«y bo inclined to 
snub a wife who retails as her own tlio opinion expressiil 
in th(5 QiuirierUf article on Modem Culture. iVrUaps, how¬ 
ever, if the young housewife hits lhor(m;jhly le.irnt her lesson, licr 
husband will be glad to accept any opinloijs s)ic may give him at 
secondhand, as at all events an ngreeabte change from the opinions 
slio is bidden to form for Jau’self. Married wuiuen are bidden 
to “ wage a uoYer-ccasing w'ar,” to “ speak wiili a ncvcr-iMidiiiir 
protest,” against cruelty aud oppros^iou; the re.isoii being that ■’ all 
through the world arisos the cry of sufl’ering hniuanity,'’ and groat 
natioifa “ gi'oan and travail iu, cruel wars and terribh' convulsions.” 
It seems a little hard that tho husband wlio is not roaponsihlo for 
these witra and convulsions should bo condenmcil to listen to a 
never-ouding protest against tliciu. Of tho two, Mr. lluskiii’a sug- 
gestioii that all tho ladies of Europe should N\ear moujTiiiig in time 
of war seems the less unpleasant. AV'o have heard of a lady who 
went upstairs and sat in the cold rather than romaiu iu the room 
with an old friend who took tho wrong side in tin* Freucli and 
<leriuati war, and if young housewives can jiersiuide tlmin«5lv<5B to 
be satisfied with a silent protest, we commend this mode of offer¬ 
ing it to their best attention, it will at least save, luisbauds, when 
th^r wives lament tlmt they cannot themselvtis “ light in the arena 
of the world,” from being tempted to reply, “ 1 heartily wish you 
^uld ) 1 might then have peace ,at home.’^ 


DARTMOOR. 

T he opening of a lino of railway between Okehampton and 
Bydford, which completes the South-Wcstuni communica¬ 
tion between London and Plymouth, and ehortena the jounK-y 
about ojighteoa miles, is an event of interest and importance iu 
many ^Irays. It renders easily accessible the most remarkable, 
though not perhaps the most picturesque, eomr of Dartmoor j 
it is perhi^s the^nearest approach that wiU over^^be inade to a 
•direct assault upon timt stro^hold of ancient ikshioiui and tiadi- 
lioos. The late Ht» Bemiel mdeed^propoeod mny yeeia eince to 


carry the principal Dovunshire railway through th^vory beort of 
Dartmoor j but the dilficultics proved too formidable; and with 
Brunei's line along the South Coast, and that by Okehampton and 
Tavistock on tlie North, it is not likely that any furthei* attempt 
will Ijo made to bring tho sovmd of the milway wliistlo nearer to 
the tors and the “ clatters,” or to disturb the Dixies in their solitary 
moorland recesses. As it is, the new lino may havo sent them, 
with some sighing, from many a streamlet and grtm hollow j, 
siftco it invades tho purlieu of the Itoyal foi-est, and, ria'mg giwdii- 
ally from Okchfimplon, nltaina ut last a height of i,ooo tect above 
tho i^ea. It is the highest railway lino in England, wiili the ex¬ 
ception of lliat, still iu course of constructiou, botwt>en Kettle and 
t.'arltelo*, the average level of which is l,2oofect. But thks new 
brunch of tlio Midland runs through tho wildcat aud moit 
inoimtiUnouB corner of Vurkshuv. ' 

Tljo line which, running from Exeter, is thus made to skirt 
Dartmoor, with ubraiicli from Lydterd|tuLauiitv.stou, follows closely 
the most ancient inhmd track of communication with Cornwall, 
and is oi](j of tlip imtiiy instanci's in which the construction of a 
modem railway has njopened some long-abandoned route. Instead 
of I'ollowing tho coast road, w'hich was so rough and narrow that 
Kaleigh, in one of his reports, dedlaros that ordjianco for the 
defence of riymouth could not be carried along it, old travellers 
from DornwalJ, mid even from Plymouth, prucooJed to Tavistock, 
and thonee to JCxelcr, rounding Dartmoor in tho line of tlie new 
railway, but on a lower level. This was tlui course talien by tlui 
Cumi'-hmeM in their various “risings”—in 1497, when they 
gathered about Perkin Warbeek, and in 1549, during wlnat was 
Known us the Western “Commotion onls/th of whiDi ocensiona 
they swvpt onward to Exeter :md besieged the city. It was along 
tho same road that Catherine of Arragoo passed with her train of 
nobles, after hitiding at Plymouth In 1501; and in 1669 the Grand 
Duki'. Ci*smo de'i Medici, who also lauvicd there, obtained from this 
road hia first notions of English scenery—and of English “sport” also, 
since on the mourover which ho passed ho encountered Kir Copleetono 
Baniplylde, hunting iu great Htule, witli an enormous following of 
men and horses, and a cooch-aiid-six lllled with ladles. No Roman 
“ stu'ct ’’ ran tills way •, hut that tlie rnad-liue is very ancient, and 
tluiL it, was regarded as one of th«j chief keja of Cornwall and 
of Dartmoor, is shown by tlie fact tlmt the Conqueror advancovl 
along it into Cornwall after tho lull of Exeter iu l<XiS, and by the 
care with which he aeenis to have provided for its defence. Tho 
castles of Okehampton and livclford were founded, the former cer¬ 
tainly, tho latter iu all probability, at this time. J'laoh occupied 
the sit-' of a former stronghold j but they now became Noraum 
“ caslolla.” It was on this occasion that tho great destruclioii of 
Lydford look place, and that forty houses of the burgesses, as 
iccurdcd in Dorne.sday, were “wasted.” It would seem, as Mr. 
I’nvman lias remarked, that there was here Bome spi'cial resistance 
to the victorious Conqueror; duo in part, it imi> be, to the Dart¬ 
moor tin-miners, always a fierce, untamed race, to whom Lydford 
must have o'Wed its imporLtneo before llio CoJuim st, aud whose 
“Jyy'dlbrd Law, hang first aud try' after." sullicicntiv marks tho 
character of the place iu latei* times. Jmlford Ca&lio whs some¬ 
times called the Castle of Xhirtuioor. The whole of the j.acat is 
witiiiri tho bounds of the parish ; and the cosilo was reganled as 
thi5 “ lioail ” or chief place of tho royal domain. 

TJiis old lino of road, thcivfore, i.s not without coiisliT’rahle 
inten'it for those who care to trace tlie conutrxiou of hif^lorical 
events with tlnr outline and topogmpliy of a district. After leaving 
Dki’halnpton the traveller has on his right the wild valley of tho 
DcKmeiil, with tho ruins of tho “ pruinobile caelrum ” of llie Cour¬ 
tenays, Hs William of Worcester deaiaibed it, rising on n long 
rooky knoll on tlio opp(>-,ito side of tho river, and half ehronded by 
tall, Vind-swept asU-lrei's and sycamores, 'file existing remains, 
winch muiil have entirely supplanted tho Noi'inan fortjvbs that wo 
know to have existtd here, are Uio«>o of a siimll but very perfect- 
castle of Edward I.'s lime: with a .sqiuiro kta'p on tin; highest 
point of the ridge (which has> la-en cut through beyond it, po.ssibly 
by Noi'iiian engineers), and with well-defined liall, chapel, anil 
otlior olfices iu the gre:tt court Ivlow. .Looking dovvn on the posi¬ 
tion, it is oe.-cji at once to ho the key of tlie valley, and to conunand 
tlio old Weslorn road, which wound along tho boso of tin* moor¬ 
lands k’.yond the castle. These nroorlimds wo havo on our left - 
wide, (iiibky fiw'cops of heather, sir-etching upward, height Vyond 
height, to a distant rango of tor-crests—the grant natural J'ortrass 
whii!luntcrpo‘<cs itself bet ww'ii North Devoushire and Cornwall,and 
which must have assisted not a little in cnabliiigthu Jinuisliking-ilom 
of Damiionia to maintain for ao long a time a jrart of its ancient 
rndopendeiico. Thu very keep of this strong hold, tho “ar-x” of 
tho Dartmoor hill fortrass, is the great Luistion whicJi above and 
beyond Okoliaiupton projects itself into Iht lower country, and 
along tho extreme skirt of which the railway is carried. This con- 
tauw tho highest ground iu tho .south of England, tho highest 
ground south of Ingleborough aud Peuyghont. It is a grand group 
of furrowed hills, bvokeu and jagged in outline, with deep- 
trenched hollows lying betweeu them, arlvaucsd considerably 
beyond tho general mass of Dartmoor. The whole c<;«itoui’— 
And it is n very line one—is best seen from some distiuice, and 
nowhere Wtter than fr-om tho high ground of WinkteigJi, wjiera an 
English fortified house, older timn tho Conquest, ](.iokcd straight 
across from its lofty mound into Ibis group of hills. Keen from 
such A point nothing can be more striking than tim cons-tairtly' 
changing ellhcta produo.ed by the misty highland atmosphoiv. always 
full of luoistuio. Tito hills, te tm WoribwortJji'a term, are 
jifpixitualized ” by the luist 'svroaths that float among them, and 
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by tlio shafe of sunny liriit tlmt strike suddenly on some rocky 
summit, or on some paten of high-lyin^gnscnsward. Yestor (2,050 
feet>, one of the loftiest and most conieal of these hills, is often 
yisitojl from Okehampton, though the pilgiimago to the summit 
is a rou^lnone. The higher civet of Wilhays (2,090 feet) and the 
more distant plateau from which Furtor rises in the midst of 
desolate morasses, are comparatively little known, and indeed for 
the greater part of the ^ ear are scarcely accessible by any creature 
less amv-footed than ii liill fo\ or n hare. This is the wateivhod 
of the country, the region in whieli many of the Devon- 
ahire rivers, the Dart, the Tcign, the Taw, and the 
Torriclge, steal from their fountains. It is dietinguishod 
hy long, green, tlat-topped ridges, .very dinoreut from tho 
true tors, three or four of. which, however—Yestor and 
Furtor are the most important—are included in this dislrict. 
From tho edgo of the highest plateau, or from the summit of one 
<if the remoter ridges, the scene is one of lumsual de.sohithm, e\en 
for a luomiUiin region. It is the true dey-srirt ” of Dartmoor, 
118 the natives call it. The deposit of peal here, Gometimes twelve 
feet in thickness, is unbroken; it is tho decay of a past age, which 
barely retains the power of supporting such sciinty repro'icntatives 
of insect and vegetable life us have descended from a (Uncial 
period, and have been pre.servt*d hy tho evaporation from the vast 
mass of peat, which never allow.s the atmosphere to hecomc even 
warm. So damp is the climate that tllmy ferns grow on tho open 
summit of Furtor—a rocky citadel not to he reached without a 
struggle, an<l indeed, if tho weather be at all uncertaiu, uot 
without some danger. Its extreme isolation has no douhl licljied 
to preserve small patches of cowberry and crowberry, which 
remain on tho »ide.s of tho tor, and aro not found ehowhere on 
Dartmoor, or nearer to Devonshire than tho conlral parts of 
"Wales. These plants tell their own story; and, it may bo hoped, 
will not bo altogether uprooted by sucli ruthless dospoiliu-.s as 
cannot understand it. Happily, Furtor is beyond tho ronch of 
ordinary wandorera; and the whole region, struiigo and impressive 
as it is, has but little charm for tho multitude. Its lifeleas 
solitude —there are no dashing .streams, no birds, and the hum of 
an insect rarely breaks the silence—ailects tho imag'malion almost 
ns powerfullv at present as in that distant day wheu tho first 
English settlers jn tlm country found an entmneo to their 
mystiTious under-world in Cranmero (the “ more of herons,” still 
called “cranes” in DovonshireJ high among th(! peat ridges. 
Oruuraero, formerly, it may bo supposed, a lake of some extent, 
is m)W little usoro Ihuu n morass, and is quite dry in Hummer. 
Dut, like so many pools on high ground or on tu'*'intaiu summits, 
it is still held to be the “ gate ” of an unknown country, and sti-ango 
critiH aud wailings aro heard to proceed from it 

Cotitiuuu auditie voces, vagitus et ingena. 1 

The place is by no mean.s easy to find ; and i.s .sulHciently gloomy 
and desolate. 

The highest part of this wild ground, so far as it has been 
examined, betray.s few or no signs of ancient habitation. There 
are, it is true, some small tumuli and hut-circles on the soutli slope 
of Amicombu hill—one of the encircling ridges; but, at len.st 
within the Idstorical period, the giealerpart of tin-district can 
only Iia\e been inhabited by tlioso who sought it ns a “tlemenw- 
lirth “like tho lady of Hraiiksoine's tower. The lower hut si ill 
wild moorland ground whicli forms tlio north-onstern border of 
Dartmoor abounds in primitive stone relic.s which indicate that 
at one period it must have been thickly populatul. (Iruiips oi hut- 
circles, and of stone enclosures connected with them, are, iiunii'voiis; 
and whilst they are scattered almost on every hill-side, tlicv seem 
to arrange thc]li.selve.s into three or more great diiision.s, in each of 
whkii is Anmd some one hut or dwelling-place of far gie.iter im¬ 
portance tlian tlic rest, marking appaivntly tlie abode of the chief 
or head man. N^o local tradition whatever luis gathcrcAl about 
thewo remains, unless it ho a saying—applied to the Jong parallel 
rows of stones which nbounrl on Dartmoor, rather than to the hut- 
circles—that they were raised wlioii flying serpents liaunted the 
liilla, and woIms the lowland. Nothing’ ia known c.huut them; 
and a moorman whose forefatlier.s liave lived on the same ground 
for long generation.^ can only say that "‘ho ne\er lieerd 
no word how they stoane. walls got there.” 'I'lii.s entire 
absence of tradition, in a mining di.^lriet wliere ohl forms 
and habits are carefully ret.'iined, and wliere thcro is no laclc 
of oral record about sill such matters as interest the people, must bo 
takou into account in considering the possible age of tho remains. Tho 
Vises of the circular walls arc often lormed of large granite blocks; 
and in some iustance.s the walks, of eotisideraUe tliicknrs.s, remain 
piled up to the licidit of perhaps a foot, lint, except now and 
then a thin layer of charcoal toward tho cenfre, it is not known 
that anylliing—coins, bones, or pottery—has been foiiml in or 
among them. Such relics as have been dug out of tumuli on 
Dartmoor, an<1 ns have been discovered fi*om time, to time in hill- 
fovts and on other ancient sites all along the soutli coast of Devon- 
shiro, point unquestionably to tl\e Bronze pcrioil as one of much 
activity in this Vegion; and it may well bo that many of tho 
Dartmoor aettliMnenls date as far back' a.s that ago. Tliifiof course 
is assigning to them a great probable antiquity; but it is certain 
that the tin of these moorlands was w'ovked fit a very early period, 
and nothing is moro likely than that the foreign tracers, wnoever 
they were, should have introduced tho use of bronze—manufac¬ 
tured in jmrt from the native tin— in this corner of the island. It 
h remarkable that hardly a stone weapon or implemont has been 
found in Devoushire. A few Hint arrowheads havei indeed been 


turned up, from great deptlis in tlie peat, by the Dartmoof jHri- 
soners; but, on tho other band, the “ finds ” of bronze weaponeJbavo 
been numerous and important. Oollectloua of celts (so egUed) 
have been brouglii to light frohi under granite blocks, mostly on 
the borders of Ihe moor. Some have been dyaj^d up from the 
bods of the streams, or from such lialf-momssea as the “ bloody 
pool,” clo.se to liient. groat hoard of weapons—sixteen oolts, 
many daggei-s, aud other pieces of worked bronze—was found in 
186S under a stone at rlymstock; and in 1872, in a singular 
tumulus raised high on the ridge of Ilnmeldon, besides IVaginents 
of a bronze sword and dagger, an ornament of amber was discovered, 
minutely set with gold points, and indicating no small skill on 
tlio part of the w^orkman. llameklou looks down on Grimspound, 
one of tlio most curious of tho walled enclosures, containing hut- 
f.irclcs within them, to ho found on Dartmoor. Wo can hardly 
but suspect that the.se enclosures, whatever other purposes they 
may have served (and protection was required from wolves and 
wild auimiil.s, tho old deni.*:en8 of the forest), were the gather¬ 
ing plaoe.s to which tin -was brought from tho neiglibouring 
“ goylos ” and stream works. The very large and unusual settle¬ 
ment at Batworlhy, on the hill above (uiagford, with lines of wall 
cro.ssing and recrossing among the circular huts, and forming en¬ 
closures of very small size, may well have been the chief tin em¬ 
porium on the north side of the moor—tho primitive “ stannarv 
town,” whoso importance was gradually transferred from the hifl 
to tlio valley. There is no spot on Dartmoor which will more 
e.xerciso the antiquary. Long parallel rows of stones run along 
the heaths very near the hut-circles, as indeed is tho case with 
almost all tho larger settlements. This alone is sufficient to prove 
that the circles and the stone rows are in some kind of connexion. 
Beyond that it is hardly possible to advance. Mr. Fergusson’s 
theory that such aveuiies mark the scenes of great fights is certainly 
not borne out bv tho positions, the associated remains, and the 
considerable numbers ol those stone rows on Dartmoor. 

This iiorth-eastcru corner is, as w e have said, hardly the most 
picturesque portion of Dartmoor. That distinction belongs to tlm 
valley of the Dart, with the mooi-s aud “brae-sides” that lie- 
around aud abox e it. But it contains some wild and fine “ cleaves ” 
and passes; and for those blessed with real eyesight it is impossihlfr 
to walk half-a-iuile across it without finding speculations from 
place-names and ancient relic.s, from tho shattered tors and the 
plants sheltered among them, sugge.sted at every step. As for tho 
“no-e)es” of the old story, they will probably exclaim with 
.Justice Shallow—constrained to admit his one qualifying recom¬ 
mendation—“ Buri'eii, barren: beggars all, beggars all. Marry, 
good air.” 


STARUIND AT TIIK ARBEY. 

rpiIE Dean of We.strninaler lias indulged in atK»tlior litllo- 
-I- ti'iuuipli of absolute power. A Scotch minister ha.s h'cu in¬ 
troduced iuio the Ahboy in sucecs-sion, and po.ssihly as an antidote, 
to the o[len-nlind^•d philosopher who had the dl.'itinguished honour 
of being employ e<l ns tho Dean'.s first wedge. It may he Hupjwised' 
Ihnt an argument iulended to prove that Christianity is really 
tho only true faith is, on the whide, likely to bo a more lively 
stimulant to missionary clfort tlian an impartial and di.spa.^sioimto 
exliibilion of the equal or superior uttiMciions of variou.s forms of 
lu'Klheuism. Boc.sibly, howexer, tho Dean may haxo regurdod as 
eompamlixidv inmiat'erial the particular lino of urgumenl xvhich 
might be taken by tlio performer of llu* dnx', and may haxe acted 
hiiiqily on ilie rule xvhich is folloxved by other malingers of 
popular enlerliiinments, that variety is indi.spensable in keep¬ 
ing up good iiouses. In the theatrical xxorld there is a 
familiar uxi'edieiit by xvliich, when the. cfforls of tho stoek 
eoiupunv bepiu to tlag, or at least to lose tlieir hold upon 
the jmldie, a st:ir is brought in as a iiexv sensation. Indeed 
this plan liiis of late, xvo have henrd, hcen much devolopwl, 
.=io that there aro noxv not only singlo stars, but xvliolo starring 
companies, xxliieh tmvel about the country xxuth the necessary 
scmics, properties, and poster.s, and make themselves at home for a 
xveck or txvo in any theatre which is in xvaut of n stirring novelty. 
\N'(« should be sorry to imagine that there is any real ground for 
tlu! reflection whieli Dean Stanley’s engagement of outsiders might 
seem to cast on the n'gulur membors of Ids company. He has al¬ 
ready amumu'ouB staff at his di.sposal, and we should have thought 
tliat'tho eminent novelist xvho is one of his canons hardly ilestTved 
to be .shelved ns a supernumornry. It ia a melancholy thing xvheu a 
man who has strutted as Hamlet has to stalk as the Ghost. As 
vet Dr. Stanley is only in tho initial stage of the starring business. 
Vur the present ho i.s content with one star at a time, and provides 
the xvalkiug gentlemen aud the hand from his own stock coinpanv,. 
There is no reason, however, why the plan should not gniclually 
branch out and develop itself in Luo Darxvinian style on the ecclesi¬ 
astical as on the histrionic stage. We may expect in time to find 
one day that the whole of tho regular performers, orchestra and all, 
have got a holiday at the Ahhey, and that an entirely new com¬ 
pany, with it.s own di-esses and decorations, has been put in posses¬ 
sion of tho building. In such a case the great thing is to make a 
beginning, and certainly a beginning has been made. ^ 

It has hitherto been supposed that Wesiminsf^r Abbey is one of 
the ediiicea of the Church of England, and that as such it is 
j dedicated exclusively to the servicfis of that Church. It is ad¬ 
mitted that, if Dr, Oaird hfid been alloxfrod to proaoh from ^he 
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pulpit, there would have been e violation of the law, and of course 
Dean Stanley ia the last man who would think of hte^ng the law. 
We are not concerned to deny that the use which was^Me of the 
Abbey on Monday last may have been, in the strict technical sense 
of the term', perfwtly legal; hut it is highly instructive to observe 
the elahorate and crookedly ingenious precautions by which this 
lenity was secured. In the first place, the preacher delivered his 
nodress firom the reading-desk, and not Irora the pulpit. Next, the 
pieacher was called a lecturer, and the address a lecture, and not 
a sermon. Tho lecturer, we are told, wore his University gown 
and hood and carried a college cap in his hand. Nothing 
is said about his bands, and wo can only trust that every¬ 
thing was legal in that respect. The Dean and Mr. Kingsley 
“ w'ore black gowns, but without their hoods ”—mark, “ without 
their hoocla”; if they lind had their hoods on, we suppose, that 
would have made all "the dillerence. A iSpoaker of the House of 
Commons was once asked what would happen if he carried out 
the thr^t which ho sometimes used of naiimig a member ? Tho 
“ Lord in heaven only kiiow.s ” whs the reply; and possibly the 
consoouences which might have followed if the Dean and Mr. 
Kingsley had gone so far as to wear their hoods as usual are 
wrapped in similar mystery, Tlion tho report goes on to speak 
of the small pivtcession, if procession it could be loriucd.” 
Hero we have a striking illustration of tho embarrassing difficulties 
attending an effort to lieep close to the law, while breaking its 
obvious spirit and intention. The persons engaged in the attempt 
are so amid of getting on the wrong side of tho line that Ihev 
can hardly trust themselves to saf what they are doing, or to 
give a name to anything. Jt is perhaps a nice rjucstion for on 
eecleaiastical lawyer whether tho Donn and “ Canon ” Kingsley 
may not have got into a sciupo by allowing thomselvcs to be do.'^ig- 
uiited ly titles which impart a religious aspect to tlio soTvice— 

“ if service it could be termed,'’ w'o ought perhaps to say—at 
which they assisted; and though they may flatter thomsoh es^ that 
they were saved by leaving ofl' their hoods, it would perhaps 
have been more prudent to have taken some more deinoustrativo 
metliod of disavowing their clerical character, such as wearing T\vet‘d 
sluioting-coats and wido-awakes. Well, this small procession— 
and we use tho phrase without venturing to express any opinion ou 
the delicate and serious question whether it could ri^ally be termed ii 
]»roce8sion—“was preceded by only a single verger, wiio conducted 
the lecturer to the eagle lectern, which hadboeii placed at a short, 
distance from tho screen.” As there was only one verger, it would 
soem that tho Derm was afraid to have two; but it may be argued 
that tlie ecelesia.stical principle or idea of a verger is as much em¬ 
bodied in a single specimen as in a couple. As to whotlier tiio 
verger wore his usual robes tlio report is silent. And did he carry 
his luuce or stall'? Jt seorus to be acknowledged tb^t, if the l^ean 
or Mr. Kingsley had taken part in the ceremony with their hood.s 
on, it would have given tho proceeding n taint of illegality; but 
the verger also is an officer of the Cathedral, and it may bo asked 
whether his official costume and mace of office can legally U*, used 
in order to give eccle.sin.sti<;al dignity to a tScotch clergyman. 
Perhaps the most singular feature in the affair was tho way in 
which everything had to bt* tu isle«l out of llio usual course iu order 
to keep up the make-Udievc of the lectui-e not being a sermon. 
Thus the lectern was moved to a new place, the minor 
eanon.s wore lodged in tho seats of Uie choir, and the Dean at 
tho close said the Benediction as a prater, instead of pro¬ 
nouncing it as a blessing. Tho womh'r is that the lecturer himself 
wMwS not made to preach upside down or suspended from tho roof like, 
a flying Cupid. 

Dr. Cairn is of course a person of imiinpeachable orthodoxy. It 
is probably only a geographical accident that bo ahoidd happen 
to DO a minister of the Ch\irch of Scotland instead of a clorgyiiwn 
of the Church of England, and iho sermon—or, we bog pardon, 
lecture—wJiich ho preached last Monday in the Abbey was just the 
sort of thing which might have been preached or road by any one 
out of hundreds' of clergymen in the Chureli which Dean 
.Stanley represents. This, how'evor, wems to us rather to add to than 
to dimiuisn the florco of the question why the Dean should have 
gone out of his way to introduce into the pulpit of tho Abbey— 
tor tho use of the lectern is of coiursea mere quibble—a minister of 
aiTothor denomination in order to do what could have been equally 
well done by a clergymau of his own Church. It is important to 
observe that, though Dr. Oaird is, as we Imve said, unexc«ptiouably 
ai*thodox, his orthodoxy had nothing whatever to do with his titre 
to preach in the Abbey. Ho preached simply because tho Donn chose 
tJ aUow him to pi’each, and there is, as Isj as we can see, nothing 
whatever to prevent the Dean from according a similar privilege 
to anybody he chooses, whether minister or layman. If a Presby¬ 
terian preacher may have the use of Westminster Abbey, why iio| a 
Greek, or Armininn, or Roman Catholic preacher P or, instead of 
Mr. Max Muller, a Brahmin or Bhuddist to speak for lumself P It 
maj be said that Dr. Btanley*s caution and good sense wijU be a 
soffieient seourlty a^nftt his lending himself to any scandalous abuse 
of ihe practice whicls he is now iniroduoing* built is unnecessary to 
treat tnis as a personal question. What Dean Stanley daims is 
the absolute ri^fht of giving up the Abbey to any sort of service or 
entertjButmidnt wlUch He may choose to safiction; shl tbis H m 
rkbt Vbiob^ if, ft !$ «jtabUshed, will of course not die with hiai| 
lift vriiipaiB Oh to bii siteoeeson^; It is written in an History, 
of 13 te Aob^ Ibat the Abbots, ^^raeraUy being near tbs ponrt, 
were ffavoontes, and sssisfed at tbe^rths, Coronations, and 4^oint- 
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Edward the Gonfimor.the Pope granted to the Abbot of 
“ independmee of any EpiScopsd Power ox YisiUti^ the Pmb 
except^.” It is this abMlnte and unchecked authority which 
Dean Stanley, as the Abbot of our day, now claims the ri^t of 
exercising, ft may be thought that ^ere is something not patticn- 
larly edifying in the spectacle of a nigh dignita:^ of the Church 
resoHing to all kinds of paltry subterf^es and disguises, in order 
to keep on the safe side of the letter of the law which he is con¬ 
sciously and deliberately violating in spirit and intention. This, 
however, is a small matter compared with the possible conse¬ 
quences of throwing open the Abbey to pieachers, orators, and— 
for that will be tho next Ihiug—entertainers of every kind. 
Westminster Abbey, it slmuld be nnuembeied, is not a Pantheon, 
but a Church. Jt is an ecclcsiuetical edifice which is identified 
with a particular foi-m of religion, and dedicated to well-defined uses. 
It may or it may not be a good thing that its use should continuo 
to bo limited by such conditions as have hitherto attached to it •, but 
assuredly a revolution of the Idnd now attempted ought not to he 
left at the discretion of a siiiglu official. Dr. iStanlev'a leanings arenot 
perlutps veiT likely to lead him towards Archbisbop Manning; but 
tho tlmory that one Church is as good aa another, and better too. 
might, if freely c.arriod out, introduce the‘Abbey to some still 
stranger acquaintances. In the course of a few months the people 
of f.ondou nro tlireiitencd with a visit from two Aniericau Re¬ 
vivalists, us they are called, Messrs. Moody and Sankey, who have 
boon in Scotland and Ireland, and aregiudually ^vo^•k^ig their w«y' 
up to town, leaving the usual traces of revivals lH‘hind them. It 
appears that Mr. Moody mixos up the (lospol with comic stories of 
tlio liiud onlinarily associated with tho “negro deliiiCutor” with 
bkickoneJ fare and banjo, wliilu Mr. Raulcey sings hymns to rousing 
tunes of carnal vivacity. By tho Stirling meludies of the singer and 
Mr. Moody's startling alternations from the awful to the grotesque 
tho aiidioijco is worked up into a high state of excitement, womeu 
faint, children cry, and cvcrj'body is supposoil to bo converted. 
There can be no question na to tho popularity of this sort of enter¬ 
tainment in places where it has hithei'to bt^u tried, and no doubt 
it would be a gimt success at the Abbey if tho Dean thought of 
taking it up. We do not mean to iniply tliat there is any re- 
senibknc* betv ecu Dr. Caird’s discourse and the eccentricitiw oi 
Mr. Moody, but the authority which Dean Stanley claims would 
cijually enable him to introduce one or the other. It ie possible to 
imagine a Dean whose turn of mind might lead him to think that 
tho services of the Abliey are scarcely so lively os they should 
be, and i lipie is an obvjtuis peril in leaving so important a question 
at the folo discretion of one man who mav not be discrcot. 


Pwl-CEXT KOIIAN CATHOLIC PASTORALS. 

T he controverav raistMl by Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet has 
entered on a now phase. The stream of newspaper com- 
spondence hna not indeed ceased to flow, though it flows lee^ 
fively, but the Boinan Catholic Bishops are now stepping to the 
front in their official capueity, and pvonouuciug ex eafnetird in 
Advent Pastorals ou the burning question of the hour. Three 
such documents appeared in Monday's 7 iincs; one addressed ex¬ 
clusively to Catliolics, niiother directed not to, but at, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, and tho last—which is far the most weighty of tho tliree— 
designed to reassure Protestants ns to the ciril allegiance of their 
Homan Catholic, fellou-citizens, and in fact otfering frankly and 
fully the very pledges Nvhicli Mr. filadstone askedl Perhaps s 
word should bo said first of tlie new Bishop of Nottingham's 
suicidal attempt to answer a part of J.rf)rd Acton’s indictment. 
Dr. Bagshnwe, w)io, like Dr. Manhing himself, wa« raised to the 
episcopate by Papal nomination over the heads of all the candi¬ 
dates selected by the Diocesau Chapter, has only succeeded 
in running his head against a brick wall. Urban IX. could 
hardly hai e taught more explicitly tliat killing excommunicated 
per.soiis is in itself an innocent, if not meritorious, act, tjiaii 
by directing that, iu case of the iulruskm of some lower 
or more j^ersoiial motive than pure zeal for religion, “ a 
penanco” should bo imposiri—perhaps the recitation of the 
seven pcnileiilial psalms, which was the penance impoacd on 
Galileo. The best men so seldom act from purely immixud 
motives that there might well be room for such a caution in dcul- 
ing with the most splendid feats of pious heroism. Another of 
the Vatican apologists, Dr. Johnson, lloundera more deeply in the 
mire at every fresh attempt to extricate himself; hut we sh'qll l)ave 
occasion to refer to his “ final letter ” presently, in connexion with 
Archbishop Marming's Pastoral, which siands'first on the list. . 

The Archbishop does not concern himself here at all with out¬ 
riders ; he neither argues, preaches, nor nersuades, but contents 
himself with dia'harging anathemas at the heads pf the recalcitrant 
mombera of his own iimnly Hock. “ Events which unhappily are 
notorious” lead him to declare that “ whosoever does not in ms heart 
receive and believe the doctrines of Uie Immaculate Conception and 
of tho infallibility of the Viefir of Christ does by that veiy act 
'tWOBo to be a Catholic ” j and such persons arc accordingly warncri 
riiat In receiving the Sacramento ** they commit a sacrilege to their 
greater condemnation.” Hsrd words these, and difficult to’ an- 
bficauso a denunciation, like a sneer, ia beyond the reach Of 
But H so happens that the Archbisliop is iiidiscreirt 
enough to cite tlie authonty for his demmeiations, and so, fftr 
certrinlySto does lay himself open to a very tolling retort,' 
, How liOid Acton and Dor4 *8?*^ 
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with them may relieh th« Glm^tmas ;rift hequeathed to them 
by their ohief paetor on his «iepart\ire for Ihnue, it is n«)t lor 
ua to ssijr, hut it i» at least conceivable that thoy in:iy ilccline to 
^cept hie elhorUticm to execute a kind of spirit ual/ciu(/c sfi. And 
it is plain that they would have no diUlculty in justifvinjf 
their refusal from a strictly Ttoiuan Catholic point of riow. indeed 
the very fact that Dr. Majinitig made n very similar announcement 
as to the obligatory diameter of Iho Vatican dogmas in a Poatorul 
issued just a year ago is in itself a suspicious eircuinstance; an 
obligation which requires to bo constantly roafliriued can hardly lai 
so generally acknowledged as he wishes us to b»die\o. But that is 
H minor wmt. Qur readers will recollect the dispute between .Mr. 
Archer Shoe and Dr. Johnson as to the real nature of the Vtiiican 
Decrees, which the former uuiiutained to lie I’apul edicts, and not 
canons of the Council. Wo quoted Cardiu il Antonuili's Uivcular 
last week in proof of the correctness of this view, and now 
Archbishop Manning unexpectedly conies forward to support ns 
by citin|f tne document at length ns his authority for dodnniig all 
W'ho reject Papal infallibility to bo heretics. 'Hie (Cardinal, 
writing from headquarters to nniumnco that the infHllibili.st dogma 
is obligatory on the wdiole (Jnlholic woild,’' dues not oiuo 
call it a canon of the (Jonncil, but “ the Apostolic Con¬ 
stitution published in the Sossiou of the Vatican (.Vuini il on the 
18th of July and he tests the obligation of receiving it, “ ucciml- 
ing to the well-known rule,” on its having l)»-( n “put up irif/i 
lh‘ (ii.itomaty/ fonHrtli/ies in the nanal phn\,', o\‘ Itomo "—lliat is. 
in the usual placc.s where Papal Bulls niv aflixed. Tii other 
words, ho relegates it to the same cMtegorv as any other dogmaLli; 
Bull, such os the Vnam iStmeium of Ikmifiee Vlll., whose knell¬ 
ing Dr. Manning himself, ns a contributor lo tlio ruvrpiit 
number of Mmunilluus Mogti::i}ie clearly proves, li.as, in a recent 
letter to that magazine, directly contravened. And tlie case is made 
.still clearer by tlie Archbishop's going on to cih* the Bull LieffahilU^ 
defining the Immaculate CJoncepliou, for which of course no one 
ever c-kiined (Jonciliar authority, and wliich is thus, quite righth, 
laced stiictly on a par witli the definition of Papal inlullibilitv. 
iideod, if any distinction is to bo drawn belw(‘cn the two, 
the former has a much higher authority, For, in defining tlio 
Imnmculate Coue^'ption, i^iiis IX. at leiist conlined hiinaclf lo 
endorsing what had for many ceutiivios been the ahnost uiianimoua 
belief throughout liis own communion; wherens the definition of 
Papal infallihility not only contradicts the dogimilic docreo-s of two 
infallible ^louncils—those of Coiiskinco and Basle—ratified bv 
three Popes, but is in tlie Icelh of wlmt had up to that niuimuit 
been the^hef of a considerable, and that th(^ most hjariied, si.*ction 
of Ontbolic divines, whicli was moreover formally declared hw.s Ilian 
fifty years ago tiibet'atholic docirineby the eiitin' Pomauhieriiivby 
of Groat Britain and lielaiul. Jf I.ord Aetiui luid Lord ('aiiiovs 
have “ceased to be Catliolic.s’’ by contmvening lb« Vatican de¬ 
finitions, they mav fairly inquire wlietJier tlie An lililshoj) has not 
ceased to be aCiitliolic by contravening 1 he delinititms of Constanco 
and Basle, Inken in any intelligdblo sense of the words. And if 
there is some esoteric sense, known ouly to the initiated, in which 
the decree of Constance afiirming the supremacy of i loiuicils over 
Popes, even in matters of faith, is compatible with the \‘aticaii 
Decree alfirniing the solo infallibility of the Ponlifi’iudi'pendently 
of the consent of tlie Churcli, there may as vvell also lie some 
esoteric sense in which Dr. Manning’s assertion i»f Pa^ial in¬ 
fallibility and Ijord Oainovs's denial of it lueau .at bottom just 
the same tiling. This (’lifiiculty would equally liold good if 
the Vatican Decrees were the work of an undisputed General 
Oouncil j but Dr. JolinsiUi’s “ final” attempt to prove that such is 
the case is even more fatally damaging than niiy I'f his previous 
arguments. He has at lenijth been brought to admit the 
fundamental difiercnco between the methods of procedure at 
ihe Tridontine and Vatican Councils; but he pleads that there 
is precedent for tlie Vatican mode, and proceeds to refer 
to “ the (EcumonicHl Council which iramediatoly preceded that 
of Trent,” by which be means, not the Council of Florence, 
bu|; “the Fifth Council of iho Ijatoran”; a hole and comer 
eynod of some sixty Italian Bishojis convened by Julius JJ., 
whose (ecumenical authority was never admitted in any Catholic 
country, was ignored at Trent, btkI is allowed by the Blimmontaue 
Italian divines Bellarinineand Miizzrirelli to he doubtful, while till 
within the last few year.s the Svpod hns never even by UllramoBtane 
theologians been foisted into ihe catalogue of professedly (ieneral 
Ooimcilfl. Weinnv add that, on J)r. Johnson's hypotWis, the 
Vatican definitions would have been quito superliuoiis, for the 
Bull ijwtdr A 2 Urmi»y promulgated iii the fifth Ijiiteran, anticipated 
the teaching as well as the tifle of the Apostolic Constitution pro¬ 
mulgated in the Vatican Synod, and, like it, made a clean sweep of 
the decrees of Constance and Basle. As it is, the decree which 
is to prove the Pope’s infallibility derives its sole authority from 
the assumption that the Pope is infallible. 

Bishop Vauglian of Salford has revived astyle of controversy w'hich 
wta aupnosed in those days to have liecome obsolete. “ Infamous 
“ astounding folly,” and “disg^efal ignoratico ” are the 
of'Charges he hurls freely at Mr. (Badstone’s devoted head. 
Tb^ do not oftU for any comment here. Very difibrent both in tone 
and substMioe is the rastoml of Bishop Clifl’ord, who was, as 
onr rcadeivi' may veinetnber, one of the most active and influential 
members cef the Ojf^sitiou at the Vatican Council, Dr, OUflord, 
who repreeests the ^glish Homan Catholic aristocracy, and never 
forgets that he ia an Englishman as well as a bishop, grapples 
directly with Mr. Oladstoue’s impeachment of the loyal^ of h&s eo- 
Tel^oniita, and his hmgnage folly hears out the chum he has 


since made in a letter to the TVwsstliat his treatment Of the 
subject is “ frank ami li’cc from amhiguity,” ^ fat it will 
satisfy Archbishop Manning is another question, but it ought 
certiiinly to sstisly thtwe to whom it is addressed. aaUs 

attontum lotbefiicts of the csiBC'.— . ’ ‘ 

Xofulv hnlf a contnry ha*! clrtpw’fi aince the passing of the (^tbolie 
Eiuiuaipjitinn Act. that pcruKl Lathnlic peers awl Cathofio 

iimmlicr.H laivc sat in T’ttriiiiim'Ut; iVitJiolic judgos and (Tatbolic niagiatratcs 
]iav.> nihnlniftfmlj'C’tic'iioa I lie bench; Catliolic barristers Imvo pleaded at 
tiio. l),u-; C.itlj(»lic MdUiors lmv« Ibught in llu* army ; Catholics Imve aerv’ed 
tlioii touuiry in evriy titHen of truut. During tlio wliolo of that period the 
piilira* voiir of tlm couniry has prodairued that Cntholios have proved 
tlii‘mficlvc-s to l)oh\val. Noliody, then, has the right to put CatiioHcs on 
tlioir triril ami say ihal tla'v Vhould Ixi consideivd ijuiltv of a want of 
lovalty imk-s^ thoy can piovo' thionsclvea innocent of tlie churgo. Wo say 
wo HI ft ItM ul, and wv daiin tho right to ka* taken at our word. 

And thou, coming to tho \''alicau Decrees, without entering on any 
iliHcussioii of llioir natiiro or obligatory force, ho observes that 
“the ('ouneil has not abrogated the Decalogue,” and “the Pope 
vaihtni change moral precept s or reverse articles of faith ftlroadv 
dolined," ill which ca.''0 Ilia reversal of tho Decrees of Oonatanee 
lml^l be coiialdeieil null niid void. Xor does it follow, beeause all 
Imiuiiii ai’tioiia ai'o moral, that all come under Papal jurisdiction:— 

WhtMi wo s:iv thiit llift -iupreiiK' diiectiotnif all Ihatn'gards inorak belongs 
t'> till- wi’ iiij inon- s;)v that ho has the power to make wrong right and 

right or that ho iniiy ignore or triin.'>gie,vi iKUindjvrio.s nlrcHily fixeil 

bciwern the ti-nipouil and the spiutilfd powers', nud so iidorrore with the 
iilli'gi.mee of the r,ithoJiert. than we iiwnn to iifviert that our lives 

and Uhorties are at the uu-rev offlK! Stiveroign when w'h say that >he leign.s 
supreme over (his realm, dins is a question which touelies the authority of 
the Po|»e, not )ll^ ini4i)i'*h‘riiim. Infallihility regards the latter, not Itio 
former, and to sji\ that flu- Tope is intallible is not to .say lie is impeecahle. 
it do<'s not follow heeaiise the I'ope has suprenn* power, no Tope ha.s ever 
ahiisod it. . . If the Pope, were w to uhiise his power us to seek lo inler- 

ferc in that wlueii uiulouhteilly belongs to the eivd iinlhority, t’litliolie', 
would vftsi'.t it. Evei j ('atholic bishop in England, in the oath he taK*‘.s at 
his rtmsi'eralion, ae.kiiowleges not only his siiiiitunl ohedience to the Pope, 
but also that his civil alleginnee is diie to the (Jtneen, and the Pope ennnoL 
release the one i»nrtv from the obligation witliout the consent of the other. 
It lollow's that the l*ope has no jHjwer to fiec En.glioh Cutholic.i from their 
allegianeft. 

This, wc admit, is fiaiik iind mmmbiguous, rmd il concodos all that 
Pretealants can n^isiitiahlv require; nor is it tinv concern oftheiis 
that, to Hay nothing of the (Jiumi SancUnu, the. Bislinji hits in bo 
many words I'onLmdicted the infallibk' Syllabus, which nilirius 
that “no Popo has over abused his f'Upromo power.” It ie true 
that tliG 0.-iitt‘riuttoi'c Jiomnuo^ the ollieial organ of tho Vatican, 
informed us only the other day that “he is not a ('hrislitin wlm 
doej; not veiMgnize the Syllabus n.shinhiw'; a hw arperior to all 
olln*r hiNv.s. because it is dtvirie.” Audit is barely two months 
since tlio Chilian Bishops ('.vcommiiniculed all the members of the 
Goveiument and l..egislatiire wlio had voted for certain alterations 
of the penal code -whicb displeased them—which is surely “ to 
ignore the boiindanes btdween tho temporal and spiritual power.^.” 
VVe are quite content, however, to accept Bishop Ulilford's 
assurances, and will leave him to W’ltlo with his Archhishoji 
wdiollier by giving thetn he has ipso facto “censed to be a 
(Jathoiie and made shi]>\vreck of tho fnitli.” lie may at least con¬ 
sole himself with the refiection that, if he is in en’or, ho errs in 
good company. • 


DR. KENEALY. 

disaster which has ju.st overtaken Dr. Keiiealy is another 
-L illustniiion of the old story of the earthenware pipkin and the 
iron pot; the pipkin would keep on bumning itself in the w»ater 
agaiiifit the pot, luid the more it bumjied the more certainly it pre- 
cjjiitated its own destruction. Dr. Kenoaly lias insisted, in spite of 
every sort of warning and advice, in knocking his Initd against 
the wall of professional discipline, and be has bad it broken in 
consefpionce. Under this catastrophe Dr. Kciieoly may possibly 
be pitied; but if anybody is to blame for it it is bimself, and liini- 
self oloni'. It is mident tliat theBenchei's of Gray’s Inn were 
exlremely reluctant to proceed lo extTemitie.s, and tlmt they would 
jiladly have availed themselves of aiij' plausible reason for refrain¬ 
ing from publicly degrading a man of undoubted talent and capa¬ 
city, who was, moreover, an old friend and colleague. As Dr. 
Kenottly peraiated in refusing either to deny, explain, or apologizo 
for his connexion with the journal called the Engliuhnw/tiy the 
Benchm iiad no alternative but to strip him of privileges which be 
xvas llagrantly abusing. 'Ibere is, it smuis, to bo an appeal to tho 
Judges, and it is inmooessary to anticipate the result. It-may be 
remarked, however, that, i^ess Dr. Keneoly can clear hkaself 
of his appawmt cennoxion with the EnffUsknant it is difficalt to 
see on what ground tlio Judges can reinstate him in the posUion 
from which he has laien disphiced. As far ns the dociito of the 
Benchers is concerned, a man tTho wilfully remains rnuta wh^n put 
upon Ilia defence has no right to oomplaiu if his silence is Oonstruod 
as praclioaliy a confession of guilt. The question ns between Dr. 
Keuealy and the jBenchers is of the simplest kind. One q&tho 
oonditibus on wlddi Dr. Kenealy was called to the BaUr whH ho 
was a student of Gbay^e Inn was that Jbe would iSitWit teUte 
'Usual discmline of profession as en&soed W theMaatexs of the 
Bench, an(rDr. Keneidy must hinaself asaBeium dbave ^ften friiisi 

S rt in inquiries as to the alleged arisfgmdtmtxri meiBrii^ tlte 
n. Whoa a xnan is oalled id the'^ lie rioes not acquire a 
right to be at any .iiioeTrieeted a Beaohier 'even tiso^gh ho shpidd 
attain to the dignity of <Qiieen% 
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fioa^ licm<Ktr. It 19 ft diAtlftctiov wHoH the BenQUoTg caa 
give of vitliheid or ta^e away at their diaorfttion) and the 
grosQliia on wMo^ Met may have refereace ptJy to private 
oharaeter. It is in feet very much a-woial question. Dfehamn^,^ 
however^ is aa. extreme pecoftlty, which cau ho inflicted only tor 
eenoos pro&tfiloiiftl reasoos. ‘ ?rhd Bouchers are not entitled to 
dh^r 1 ^ manmejcehr because he, is in someway porsoually oftVuHive. 
There must have been something in his behaviour wliieh mako:^ 
it li^urioUs to the character and diseiplina of the Bar that h(« 
shi^d remain a member of it. And this is the oifeuce fur wliicli 
Dr. Keneoly has been condemned, iie was warned when ho wtu 
disbenolied that,. if he continued to identify himself with l]iu 
Bngli^manf the Benchers would be coiu})eUed to consider whether | 
he ought not to be disbarred. As after this the Etigliahnum cou- i 
tinued to come out under Dr. Kenoaly’s name just as bofuro, o/il v* j 
with more virulence in its lib«ls, Iho question of disbarring wits 
necesearily forced upon tlio Benchers, and they had no alternative 
but to the sentence wliicli tho circumstances of the case 
imneratively demanded. 

No reasonable person can require much retlection in order 
to see tiiat, if any sort of diacipliiio is to be maiulained at tho Bar, 
it is impossible that a barrister can bo allowed to combine 
the publication of such a work as the ISnyliahman with the pntclice 
of his profession. Unfoilunatoly, however, there nre, as the Tieh- 
bdrue trial proved nboudantly, a gi*oal many persons in tlio world 
who are not reasonable. It would bo too much to expect that the 
cry of the foolish people who still oliiip to the idea that the 
Cieiinant is really Roger Tichborne will not be once inure 
raised on behalf or the Claimant's counsel. It muv bo taken for 
granted that tho class which is represented by the paper for which 
Dr. Kenealy has suflered will now bo move than over convinced 
that a great conspiracy has been urguuized in the intevost of the 
arislocracy and the Jesuits for tho purpose of crushing a Q^laimant 
who is a Protestant in his convictions and plebelui in his tastes, 
and everybody who has dared to side with him. It is notoreiiitablo 
to the intelligence of tho .age, but we fear it is too tna.', that 
a grnat many persons will lie voodv to swallow any absurd 
and extravagant story which may .be chcuhvted about tlie 
vindictive pei’secution of n brave* lawyer for attempting to 
expose tho corruptions of, the Bench. The questions which nri.ne 
are really only two—whether Dr. Kenoaly should be held re¬ 
sponsible for the articles which have appeared in the 
and whether such mdicles are compatible >vith tlie respect 
which a member of the Bar is bound to show to tho tribunals 
before w'hich he practises. On the first point it may be ob.servi*J 
that, in a conspicuous part of the front page of tlie paper, imme¬ 
diately under tho title, appears in lnrgu type tho anuoHncoiueul, 
Kdited by Dr# Koneidy, Q.O.,” and that the paper also ct)iitains 
a very niinute and oonlidontial account of 1 )r. Ivonealy’s move¬ 
ments and intentions, os well as articles and letters to wbich hi.s 
signature is attaclied. Moiwivor, Jir. Kenealy has never disowned 
his couiiexiou with the EvgUshnum : he has merely .said that it has 
not been proved. Under these circumstances most poi'sons will be 
disposed to think that his name has not been used without his 
consent. 

• The other question is as to tho nature of the publication. It 
is described in tho Resolution of the Benchers os “ replete 
with lilKils of the giossest chiiractcr.” It had previously Wn 
described by the Lord Chiincellor as “ a series of libellous 
attacks on Her Majesty's Judges, and private individuals, and 
also a sucoession of systmuatic chaiges of bias, venality, and corrvp* 
tiott against tho persons concerned, whether ua judge's, jUrv, counsel, 
or otherwise, in a recent prosecution of the Queen v, Castro, .aU 
tending, and apparently intended, to lower tho dignity of the 
Bench, and to detfnulo and diaci^it the administration of justice.” 
Anybody who will take the trouble to turn over a few numbers of 
tho Engli$hMm will see that tlieee ore accurate, but porliaps 
rather mild, descriptions of tho sort of libellous rant and rookie^ 
slander with which that paper is ilUed. The Benchers of Gray’s Ion 
are denonnued as ^^aninfamous Cabal” which should be ^^spat upon 
by every lovear of trutband Justice. ” The diabeneWng of Dr. Kenealy 
is doscribod. aa a deed or transcendent villany ” on tho part of ten 
. wicked and obacuro ” men upon each of whom and on thrir poeteriiy 
the curse of God will fell for having plotU'd destruction 
of Dr. Kenealy and his imiocont childwn.” In another passage 
we road“ It is whiyiered that the whole of this plot wm 
finally arranged at tho Loid Chancellor's breakfast on Monday, 
when Oockbum, Mellor, Bush, Holfcer, Manisty, and Fook were 
present.” Lord Cftumeis.ooquittod of any peraonal paidiciimtion in 
the conspiracy, but it is remarked that “the othens are capable of 
any act of shame.” Blsewhere it is asserted that “ the Oabal would 
not shrink from imbruiug their haiida in Dr. Kouealy’s Ufe-hlood, 
so deadly is their hatred of him aitd the paper with which 
he is oonnected ^-^whicK is perhaps an unintentioned admission. 
Mr. Diera^ is exhibited as “ the .victim of a powerful cabal of aris- 
ti^ats and Jesuits.” The “ vile Gladstone^ is equally a Jesuit 
tool. In one mxmbet It feannounced that next we^ there will be 
a portroit of Gbkf Justice Oockboih, feom lEar^^’s (Amerioan) 
^OeletMAted U^Boestn .together iritb a IfemcftF .6f Cbmf Justice 
Jefir^es.” Whe^t iheiflaemQit comee, it in fiMmd that It plaoei 
f whtin ^iot .^anustu^ Itia ifenltirjn fevqatmble eed- 

feast vrith Ms ^^.'modeni imitators” <aL!$kM '&iie]h. f Jeffreyefe 
§»0M9, Norfeuy, aoAa^stibQWfq^34a^ 
batti^wese,aaSfe as walptov^freofeom veci^ 

d&tion^TVtifet % a.ijw^afe of ylQaMfe 
aehteista ore kapufed by 


the Bench. Of eouwe it is not known who wrote those dis¬ 
graceful artich'ji, but they were put forth under ttte sanction of 
Dr. Koneuty’s name, and some of them bear a strong nosemblance 
to pasaages in Dr. KenOaly's spe^ehe.«9i as reported in the same 
pages. For XQ stance, ho is made to say at a l^eeds meeting, 
after reciting sevei'al “ droadfid things" which ai-o uUegiri to 
have happened at tho last Tichborjjo trial, “Those things recall 
to uB the horrible times of Seroggs and Joffreyea, and wo 
cannot have fi^roggs oud JelTreyes on tho Bimch now, and wo 
won't ”} and in another part of the aeme speech hp looks for¬ 
ward to the day when tlie police will pluck down tiw Chief 
J uslIco from his seat und carry Mm to MillWk, to he lodged by the 
side of the Claimant. At the meetings at which these epeeohes 
w'ero delivered petitions to the House of Commons were adopted 
charging tlie Ju(%es who tried the Olaimaut with having “ lavfehod 
unhearit-of and'unprecedented insults on the Defeudaut’e Counsel,” 
and Lnving done so “ corruptly for the purpose of prejudicing and 
influencing tho minds of tho jiu^men against the said Cuuzxsel,” 
and generally with behaving in an oppressive, dishonest, and 
corrupt manner. 

It IS impossible to reproduce in all their literal foulness and 
brutality some of the calumnies which have Week by week been 
directed by the Engli^Itman. against the Chief Ju.stica and other 
public men; but we hnvo quoted enough to show the general cha¬ 
racter of the publication. It was clearly improper, as the Lord 
Chancellor jtomted out, that a Queen's Counsel should be per¬ 
mitted to use hia oflioial position for the purpt)8G of ciriHiUting, 
and lending an apparent weight to, attacks and obliges of this 
kind ’, and the same remark equally applies to Di'.'.Keneftly’s 
position as a member of tho Bar. A hamster, it must be .|B»ncm- 
tiered, enjoys a special monopoly of audiqueo before the higher 
courts •, and one of tho reosons of this monopoly is that he is sup¬ 
posed to bo under certain professional TestraintiB and responsibilities 
which will prevent him from abusing the privilege. The right of 
free speech which a barrister possesses is a power of the uwst 
serious ldnd, of which, if there was no check upon its exercise, 
advantage might be taken in the most inaufl'mble manner; and 
it can hardly bo said thst a peitaon who is capable of 
acting us Dr. Kenealy has done is fit to bo entrusted 
with so dangerous a poxver. Moii*eover, the Judges have also 
aoiuu claims to cousideration, for, though it is perhaps too often for¬ 
gotten, they are after all creatures of flesh and bWid. No man 
with the slightest self-respect could tamely submit to be attocltod 
in tlie way m which Dr. Kenealy has ftir some time been attacking 
Sir Alexander Cocltbnrn and other Judges; and it is impossible to 
imagine a greater mockery than a oounsel, fresh from declaiming to 
tho mob in the street on tlio profligacy and corruption of a Judge, 
cuiiiiiig into (kmrt to plead befom the man whom he haS just.bMi 
denouncing. It is obviously an indispensable condition of pleoding at 
the Bar that the plead(T should assn mo the good .feith and in¬ 
tegrity of tlio tiibuiuil which Jici addresses. The whole judicial 
By stem would immediately break down if counsel were to be por- 
ndtted to pelt a Judge %vith any sort of dirt and stones they 
could find to their hands whenever they happened to be dianp- 
ointed hy losing a verdict. As a mhi an advocate believes ni 
is client s case, and has a grievance a^^nst a Judge who duos 
not sum up iu his favour; and very strong things sae bometimfiS 
said on such’ occasions by suspicious and imtable .men, but 
they have to be said in tho ears of iQ'mpathBtic attorneys, 
or in the confidential talk of the robing^room or the^mess. It 
may be admitted tliat Judges, lilte other me% occaskmally make 
mistalms, and that they ought not to be absdutoly exempt from 
critidam. It is clear, however, og the other hand, that the criti¬ 
cism of judicial conduct must necessarily he performed with groat 
caution and delicacy, and that, while it would bo imposslbla to 
require a judge to submit quietly and without resistance to tbo 
most odious slanders ibotli on his public and private character, it 
would be e(|ually compromising his dignity if he were liable to 
bo drawn into a personal oontroversy with eveiy^ vi^nt nod 
ill-tempeind banister who chose to attack him. No one who 
recollects Dr. Kenealy’s outbursts of passion during the Tich- 
bonie trial can bay that he did not fully deserve tlie rebukes 
he received .from the Chief Justice and other Judges; but 
the Benclierp of Gray’s Inn were willing to overlook these 
irregularities on account of the allowance which they thought 
ought to be luado for the difficulty and emharraasuiciit in¬ 
volved in dealing with so exceptional a case. Dr. Kenealy, 
howevw, has earned his laficonr hoyond the trial, and has en¬ 
deavour^ by wild and reckless appeMs to tiie mob to disoxedit 
the judicial body while seeking popularity for himself. Tliis was 
a professional oflenco of the gravest kind which it wga imnoeaible 
for tho Benchers to overlook: and as Dr. Kenealy persisted in 
repeating tho offence, ho left th«n no escape from tho duty, nut 
omy of vindicating the honour of the prqfseeioxi, bat of giving 
^arning to others who might bo temptwto imitate his example. 
The Judges are not beyond the range of criticism, but tiicrc is u 
docent and proper way of dmng everythhig, and Dr.' Kenealy 
certftioly did not chose this way k taki^ his revenge on those 
whom he regards as his enemies. Ih', Kenealy m&y now, if he 
(^h(>0sea^ try his fortune in publishing Ubefs on the' Bench as an 
Oleary private, person; but it Was clearly out of the question 
ttiBt;h9 should bh tmowbd to do so as Queenis Counsel and member 
bf 'Jhe:lBar. ' ^ ‘ 
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* ’ CaUELTT ATSEA. 

A SAII^BlS must always bo more or les$ of a bard one, 
•aX. eyeia in tha best-found ships and under the most favourable 
circQ^twioes. To say nothiof^ of the element of danger, which 
is parhajM one of its redeeming charms in the eyes of men who 
are worth their salt, there must bo a peat deal of inevitable 
roughing it Cold, wet, and weary watches come as a matter of 
course; custom and the force of habit enable the smlor to endure 
thorn with philosophy. As for that going aloft in all weathora 
which looks^ so ugljr to a landsman, the sailor is sjapposed to take 
to the rigging as kindly as monkeys to the tree-tops; to ho 
all han^ and no head, and to be eblo to cling to anything and 
everything like a sucker-fUh, with the knowledge that certiiiu 
death is the^ penalty of a shortcoming in tenacity. And, so far 
as ^mnastics aloft are concerned, liabit does go for a great 
deal—under ordinary conditions. But the most active and 
sure-handed of men may well shrink fi’om lying out on yards 
festooned with icicles, when the loosened sails wouhl bo 
flapping about him if they were not frozen into so nuirh 
iron shooting, and when they go swaying in the gale as if 
animated by demons with a special spite against him. The pro¬ 
verbial chei*ub that sits np aloft has his hands full in seeing to 
tho life of poor Jack wnen the canvas is in that unmnnogo- 
able slate and the shrouds ai*o slippery. If he could tiiiii in 
comfortably between times, and had snug drying acconiiuodation 
below declb^ it would not bo so bad. But in the swiftest of 
our ocean liners, owned by tho most generous proprietors, ho 
seldom has such luck. They are built for speed, and especially 
sh.aped^'for it forward. Tho pace at which they are propelled 
against wind and waves makes them extraordinarily wet. I'he 
steerage, so called Incut a mn luccndo, is almost as often under 
tho water as above it; seas are being perpetually shipped, and are 
•w’oehing down into the seamen's haramoclis and bunkers; so that 
the men necessarily live in drenched garments, and, unless they 
are fortunate enough to have an occasional spell of sun with a dry¬ 
ing wind, they may nin on through rain and tempest till thei-e "is 
not a dry stitch oi clothing to he found among the crew. Our 
own experience as Sybarites of the shore should tell ns how the 
temper is influt ncetl by physical conditions. We should grow sulky 
towards the small hours if we had to sit Bhi\ev:ug through tho 
evening in damp clothes, and we should probabh be warm in our 
hinguoge towards our servants if they brought us wet boots 
to wear in the morning. The seaman of course contracts wiih 
hi.s eyes open to euflbr these things, and, to do him justice, he 
is not much given to complain of them. Still, the* nece-'^sity 
for submitting to them ought to give him some claim to 
consideration with good-natured otKcers, allhough implicit 
obedience and strict discipline must be niainlaiued in every 
case. But if such is the soamau's nurinal life in shins which 
am fitted out with a liberal disregard of expense, what must 
he his condition in ci’aft owned by needy, thoughl less, and 
selfish men P Not to speak of miserable accoiumodation and coarse 
and scanty commons, these smaller craft are alinoat invariably 
poorly manned and short-handed. Incapable hands, who arc 
doubtless to blame for shipping themselves in such vessels, liavo to 
bo always attempting the iiupo.ssible men who are more compe- 
ient have to do Uio work of their mcssinaU*s as well as their own. 
In either case it must rest with the captain and his officers w'hether 
the ship shall he a place of tolerable comfort and happiness or “ a 
floating hell.” At sea tho captain is apt to foncy that ho is almost 
iiTcsponsihle, and it is only just to I’eiueraher that he has often 
standing cause for irritability. It is he who has to tako thought 
for the safety of the ship, as well as for the speed with which the 
voyage is got over. Sent out to soa perhaps with a wretched lot 
of men, he finds himself expected to make bricks without straw; 
only, unlike the oppressed Hebrews, he has the absolute authority 
of the taskmaster. As day after day goes by witli his diilicnlties 
thickening about him, a temper which may never have been sweet 
CTows gradually sourer. Tossihly ho has been knocked about 
himself in his time, and experience of cruelty and injustice 
has hardened him Into a tyrant. In his way, commander os 
he is, he is as little provident of tlie future as any of the sea¬ 
men rated on his books. He vents his ill humour every hour of 
the day without speculating on the probabilities of retribution, 
rorhaps, were his conscience more lively, it mi^ht conjure up the 
vision of a dock in a criminal court, with victims or accomplices 
summoned to give evidence against him, and then he might muster 
Hutficient self-control to bold his hand. But as his torpid imsgi- 
nation suggests nothing of the kind, he throws the rein to his 
passionsi He nurses pet enmities, and indulges them; he orders 
the application of the cat in season and out of season—nay, in the 
rough and ready fashion of tho school that turned cabin hoys into 
Sir Gloudeeley Shovels, he snatches at the w eapons that come most 
readily to his hand, and lays about him unmercifully with hnnd- 
spilcte Afid belaying-pius. 

That JBMiy ships* crews are disciplined in tliis way is only too 
certaii). AVo tww scarcely say that we are no apologists for 
cruelty, andtf we have dwelt on'the excu^ that maybe urged 
for irascible a&d overbooiing captains, it is only In^caaee these 
most necessarily operate to secure an unfortunate immunity for 
mudhi hmtol vloleAie« and common sense will always, 

within rortain limits, incline to make allowances for a man isolated 
from aU legal support, controlling some scratch crew which may 
often be an awkwara 1^ to deal with. To say the least of it, the 
men may frequently be madeof much ‘the same materials as their 


oaptun, and if they were not ruled firmly, and hh&Mt lougb)^, . 
they would inevitably get tho upper hand and keep it. Amidel ^ 
chargea and countcr-ieharges, with much cross-swearing, H may 
be ditficult for a jury to decide that the man in power went ovttr 
tho line which divides necessary firmness from wanton oruei^. . 
Unless strong cause has been shown to Uih contrary, the judge wiU 
naturally ho disposed to support authority. Oonae^ently, even 
were violent merchant captains brought much more nequently to 
the bar than thev aie, we should expect often to see them either 
acquitted or dismissed with a reprimand, W’henin reality tliey had 
beeu labouring hard to incur exemplary punishment It is for this 
very reason that wo would have justice dealt out unsparingly 
w hen deliberate, wanton, and systematic cruelty appears to have 
been clearly established. 

1 iaviug said so much, wo need liardly add that tho immediate 
text for our remarks is supplied by tho coso of the captain of the 
£)nilt/ Auffusia. We may presurao our readers to be so fismiliar with 
ils details that it is unnecessary to dwell on them. Walters was not 
guilty of a single .deal li, hut of several. Even if the Lascars were ae 
iiicomiieteut as ho says they wore, that could haiflly have born ad¬ 
mitted even as a iMilliating circumstance. He did not dispose of a 
man with a single blow, or with a Ijcating given in a pavoxysju 
of uncontroUaWe rage. lie subjected at lea.st three of his crew 
to a course of imi-emitting and ingenious brutality, until at 
last the helplessuess to which ho had reduced them was so con¬ 
spicuous that tho commoue&t prudence might have counselled his 
leaving them alone. Yet ho continued liis malignant tortures 
through their fatal illnesses to their dying hours. Ili.s des¬ 
perate attempt at a defence only aggiavates his guilt. He had 
tho audacity to plead that in reality ho had boeii the kindest 
friend of his victims; as if a man who had a spark of nieray in liis 
compo.sition would have forced an expiring wretch from his lied to 
go aboift hi.s ordinary duties. He urged the filthy habits of tho 
Lascars as adequate justification for killing them by torture; as 
if men covered with wounds and suffering from open abscesses Could 
have kept themselves clean, Ijow'ever much they had desired it. 
The jury thought fit to define the ofi'ence as manslHughtcr, and .':c- 
cordjngly Walters has escaped with fifteen years’ penal servitudt*. 
We canuot but regard this finding as most umiappily lenient, 
considering how clearly the case bad been proved, ana how Bcldoin 
such an opportunity arises for making a signal cxanmlo. Had 
Walters consummated a quarter of his crime on riiore, wo 
doubt W'lictlier he w'ould have escaped the gallows. This case of 
tho Emily Avgmfa invoUed stiveral “manshmghlers,” and there' 
wa.s another which was brought last week before tho magistrate.** 
of Lynn, which seems to us to tell, if po.ssible, almo.st more 
strongly against the culprit. It is (rue that he did not hlU any¬ 
body outright; appareiilly because, being only in command of 
a coasting craft, ne had not tho time. I3ut ho was convicted, 
among other atrocities, of tying a ropo to a man’s wounded hand, 
and “amusing himself” with tugging at it at intervals. When 
asked what ho had to say for himself, he onswered that ho did 
it “ for a lark.” The Mayor of liynn thereupon remarked, witii 
natural indignation, that “it was tho greatest piece of cruelly 
he had ever heard of”—and condemned the criminal to pay a 
line of toil shillings with expenses. After this we BUjipo.# 
we must congratulate ourselves that tho captain of the J')jiily 
Avgmta has earned a sentence of fifteen years. Consider¬ 
ing the habitual brutality practised on victims who arc practically 
helpless, considering the inevitable rarity of prosecutions and tho 
extreme dilliculty of obtaining convictions, misplaced leniency, 
when ofl'ences ai'o clearly made out, seems to us equally culpable 
and deplorable. It is not a pleasant reflection that such a man as 
the ruliiau who figured before tho merciful nrngisti*acy of Lynn is 
perfectly free (if he can find employers) to practise similar “ krlis ” 
on other unfoiduunto victims, provided he can afford to pay ten 
shillings for the sport. Before dismissing tho subject, we” may 
make one remark suggested hv the deaths on board the Emily 
Auymta, Surely it is uridtisirable in any to emplcw Indian 
seamen on voyages that carry them into the climate of our Northern 
winter. Swathed in wrappings mid flannels, they could hardly 
discharge their duties to the satisfaction even of captains far U-sa 
arbitrary atid exacting than Horatio Walters; and If they are not - 
protected against wet and cold, existence must be a living' nii.sftry 
to them. 


REVIEWS. 

STREET’S RllICK AND MABBhE IX ITALY.* 

A GOOD many years have pone by since Mr. Street published 
tho first edition of his JBnek and Marhh tn the Agta: 
Nfuteeof a Tom' in the North of Italy ; and he would no fioubt hftve 
been, ns ho well deserved, reviewed by us, had his litiwil^j birth 
not preceded our own by a few months. This year witnesses the 
pubnention of an enlarged second edition of his volnme, wiA the ? 
substitution of the plural 'Hours” on the ti^le^poge, afidof tho 
inirials B.A.^ for the less select F.vS. A. Th§ book in ita firrt ^fom 
appeared at an opportune time, ibr public citrioidty had been 
awakened by, but not sated with, that which waa tO most Eng¬ 
lishmen practic ally th e discorery that, aa during the middle agea 

* BnVA and Marth in the AfieUk Ame ; NoUe if Tovre {n the North m 
Italy> 19 y Gooige'Efltnond Street, ILA. Second fiction, with mimeraui 
Illustrations. Londotti Johallotny. 1074. 
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had grown up, flonrifilwd, and th^Med away 


oj^er countrwi, ao in that it had hoon idl through it8 course 
fitaautad hy natioiud diaraoteristics. It is not ao long ainco it waa 

iaafaion oven of edueatad parsons to talk of MiUn Cathedral 
aa if it were almost a unique example of an erotic method of 
huUding in Ultramontane lands. The first English writer who 
emnodied in eyatematic language the fact that a distinct school 
of Italian pointed existed was undoubtedly Thomas Hope; 
but his History of Architecture was a posthumous workj and the 
same year, 1815, which saw its publication was also enriched by 
Professor Willis’s careful and acuto Rmarl» on the ArMecture of 
the Middle Jgietj especially of Italy. Pugin’s pilpimage to l^me 
was imforiunately only fertile in sketchos which long remained un¬ 
published ; while the descriptions contained in Mr. Webb’s Conti- 
nental Ecolesiologywexe destitute of illustrations, and Qally Knight's 
sumptuous Tolmnes were only the contribution of an enlightened 
amateur. At this epoch Mr, Buskin’s/S'c&en Lamps and bis Stones 
of Vemce successively appeared, with their minute multiplicity of 
individual descriptions to stimulate the artistic appetite for some 
more rapid appreciation of a wider range of Italian Gothic examples. 
Mr. Street had the good fortune at that moraenf to present himsolf, 
with not too much matter, and with his modicum well served 
up. His hook was not an essay but n tour, occasionally breaking into 
descriptions of scenery, which were both precise and picturesque, 
or little incidents of personal experience, but never losing sight 
of the main ohiect for which the journcv had been undertaken, 
while it was plentifully illustrated by what were to the general 
public the first fruits of Mr, Street’s raasU'riy pencil. An under¬ 
tone, too, of genial defiance which ran through the more artistic 
portion of the volume fell in very seasonably with the temper of 
the class of readers for whom the work had been particularly 
written. 

The Gothic party among our nrchitfcts, toovther with its un¬ 
professional hackers, was still labouring uuder the unpanloimble 
defect of youth ; and it.s members haii been subjected a little too 
long for patience to tlio pompous patronage of Academic dons, who 
were never tired of exhorting tWir “young friends "to befake 
themselves to the classic soil of Italy, and there at the fountain¬ 
head contemplate the masterpieces of pure ttu»te. Platitudes were 
well mot by defiance; and a tiresome controversy was opportunely ' 
cut short by producing a foremost champion of the mediinvalcause, 
who could return from the sacred journey with head and note¬ 
book full of fresh phases of the proscribed style. The “ Brick and 
Marble ” which filled the first lino of the lillc-page was a lucky 
hit at the moment when Englishmen were awakening to the fact 
that shabby stucco was a bad siibstituto for honest red brick, 
while the milroad, the steamer, and the steam-saw hiwl ossonti- 
ftlly cheapened the use of that class of close-grained stone which is 
indiscriminately described as marble. No doubt the lessons taught 
by Mr. Uuskiu and Mr. Street bore a crop of first fruits in an ex¬ 
perimental imifiition of features of Italian Gothic by several of 
our uirhitecls which sometimes betra5'ed a forgetfulne.ss of the 
ditfereiit climatic conditions of lands respectively washed by tlie 
MediltiiTanean and the German Ocean, and a contempt for national 
traditions akin to tliat which Gotliicists are apt to charge against 
the followers of tho classical school. The fashion was one out of 
many in an ago of eclecticism gone wild, and those whose talents 
would have made their permanent adoption of Ultramontane 
pointed most detrimental to the development of an architec¬ 
ture whicli should bo at once natural and national, havo 
had the sense to pull up, and—while eugiafting on tho certainly 
more noble forms of Northern Gothic details of ornamentation 
borrowed from Southern types—to work out their ideas in loyal 
conformity to tho I'equiremunts of indigenous art. Apart from the 
modern craze for the so-called Queen Anne style which has pos¬ 
sessed some who were once amongst the most rigid Gothicista, the 
reaction in favour of the liistorlcal continuity of our national archi¬ 
tecture has characterized the works of our best men during the 
last few years. Still this incident is no reason, but the contrary, 
why the science of architecture should not rest upon a wide in¬ 
ductive study of comparative examples. 

Tho brick and marble churches or palaces of Northern mediteval 
Italy may no longer be a revelation of an almost unknown phase 
of art; but they are established facts aa to which tho student of 
the science of building cannot now be permitted to plead “ in¬ 
vincible ignorance.” ft was accordingly ouite wortli Mr. Street’s 
while, if he still adhered to the positions laid down by his more 
youthful pen, to reprint his book. Bui in tbe years which have 
elapsed since its first publication he had made more than one raid 
across the Alps, both widening his acquaintance with ancient 
tnodels and enlarging his share of pleasant traveller’s gossip. 
Still he could not hnng himself absolutely to recast the work 
by which he first became known to the wide circle of geneial 
readers, apd he has accordingly adopted the somewhat intricate ex¬ 
pedient of reproducing the continuous record of his original 
journeys, and at the same time profusely intercalat’mg the book 
with matter picked up on subsequent oocasions. This is of 
course a dotrunent to its literary completeness. St^ aa the value 
of ^e architectural porUon of the volume id of a more solid 
chaiacter than that of its tourist digr^ions, we need not ^ very 
iaatldions about an'arrangement which baa enhanced its value 
as a scientific exposition at the expense of the oonsbdency of 
its namtiTe. The extent of the additions may be ..estimated 


matur; while Vicenxa, Aquiteja, Udme, Ferrara, Bdogai 
Modena, Panna, PmCsnsai and vercem app^r fox tha ^t Se 
in tbe table of contents as vi^ed, deseed, end lUttstiated, 
Air. Street informs ue that it has been Hs happiness to revlkt the 
quaint old town of Oomo again and a^in since be wrote the de¬ 
scription of it which he reproduces wm his first edition, We 
are therefore rather surprised that he should still have over¬ 
looked the exceedingly interesting chutch of San Ahdon^o, 
In 1855 Mr. Street triumphantly boasts that he ** stayed uot” 
at Vicenza os one of a school of artists” young and earnest, 
fighting for truth, small in numbers, disciples of nature, Ac.,^ ana 
therefore pledged antagonists of another and a naughty school, 
who were just tho contrary, and worshipped PaMfo. In 1874 


numbers” is no longer accurate in any sense \ but the " gag ” now 
leads up to the statement that I stayed not longer at Vicenza 
than was necessary to satisfy myself of Uie truth of the charges 
against Palladio’s work there, and to note the few, hut inteiestii^, 
medioeval remains.” It must be confessed that he makes out 
a good case against Palladio, whom ho cannot fotgive aa an 
“ artist who did not care to give solidity to his work, and (for?) 

power of executing a vast amount of enridunent in the 
cheapest way and with the commonest materials is aWt the 
grtialest snare into which an architect can iJlow himself to 
fall.” The defence which Mr. Street proceeds to offer for Palkdio 
from tho ‘‘ trumpery modes of construction ” found at Pompeii is 
ingenious, for, as Pompeii was not discovered till nearly two hun- 
(b'od yeais after PaLlamo’s death, the excuse is in fact a further 
charge against the favourite style of the opposite party, both in 
its ancient and in its modem manifestation. 

Tlie desv^ription of tho Patriarchal Ohurch of Aquileja, once one 
of tho irveatost of the old Jtoman seaports,” but possessing “now 
only a fow poor houses and a sparso population, pauperized and in¬ 
valided by fever and swamps on any side, whilst the sea has 
retreated aoino three miles,” is very interesting. We make two ei- 
tracts os illustrating a fact to whicli tbu recent discoveries at Saa 
(Jlemoiito at Home bear reinarkable evidence—namely, the lateness 
of the dftto down to which the basilican arrangement of churebes 
was preserved and repeated in Italy:— 

The on.j <Treat interest in the city now is the cathedral. This la a great 
crncifonn Vja<«ilica, witli u ccntrul and two small apses cast of the transept, 
and eleven arches iwitween tho xvave and aisles. ITie arrangements of the 
apse nro interesting; two flights of steps lead up to it from^^ nave, and la 
the centre of the east wall is tlw patriarch’s throne of white marble, well 
niibod on a platfonn above the seat which goes round the apse. The whole 
arrangement is aingularlv well prescrvcjd, and looks very well, in spite of 
the destruction of most of the mosaic pavement with wmich originally no 
doubt the floor was laid, of which only a few tessera; now mnain, and la 
spite also of the modernization of the rest of tho apse. This throne appeared 
to me to bo not earlier than circa 1150,1 hough tho church is said to have 
been built betwoeii 1019 and 1042. Tiicso dates must, T think, bo taken 
with largo atlowanee for iilterations. With the exception of the apse and 
tho crypt under it, I believe the greater psu-t of the church was rebuilt in 
the fourteenth eontiiry ; for though the llonitm capitals (which were every- 
vvlicrc ready to the bund) were used on tlio ancient columns, the archoa 
rurried by thciu arc pi)intcii, ,‘iiid tlm clerestory Is evidently of the same 
age. This combination of classic columns and sculpture with point(^ 
arches is bo very unusual that it is quite worth while to give on illustration 
. of tlie interior. The columns, capitals, and bases are of varied shapes »> nd 
Bizc.sand ovidently a mere collection of old materials which Uapptmed to 
bo handy fiir the builder’s use; the arches are rudely moulded, and the 
clerestory of oinquefoiled windows, each of a single light,» aa insignilioani 
ns possible, and yet withal there i.s so grand nn area cuclosed that the effect 
is good and impressive. The nave is divided from its aisles by eleven archea 
on each side, and measures about one hundred and fifty feet in length, by 
one hundred and five in width. Tho aislo roofs ore modern, but the nave 
still retains its old roof, a fine example of a cusped celling, boarded and 
panelled in small square panels. The whole of this ceiling Is paintei and 
with extremely good eflci-t, though the only colours used nro black, white, 
and brownish yellow. Kach panel is lillud with a email painted hexagon 
filled with tracery painted in black and white, and all the ribs and leading 
linos are yellow and black. The purlincs, whicli are arranged so as to form 
the points of tho cusps, are very dcicldedJy marked with bUck. Simple as 
the treatment is, the effect is admirable, ond it iq)poared to me to bo owing 
to the- large omount of white in tho pauels. Near tbe west end of the north 
aisle is a singular circular erection, which is said by the cicerone to be the 
receptacle for tho holy oil, but wliich without this information I should have 
token for the baptistery. 

I'Ue interior of the eastern port of the church ia more interesting than 
that of the nave. It is all probably of the original fbundation, and retoliu 
most of tiic old arrangements. The floor of tbe choir is raised some ten or 
twelve steiw, with two flights of steps on each side of the centre. At the 
top of these steps, projecUng sideways into the transepts, are tribunes with 
oi>en balustrades whicli seem to have served as ombons. The apse has two 
rows of seats, with the patriarch’s seat raised in the centre, and the altar 
stands in front of this on the chord of tbe ajtse. It is curious that this 
which is an a]nM internally, is a square projeutioii from the transept ex^ 
terualjly, 

A descent on each side under the tribunes luada to the crypt under the 
raised choir. This is very small, but is divided lata thiee alsfes In width, 


crypt, and that little has to find Its way between rank wee& which grow 
up round the windows; but there Is quite enough to reveal vaults covered 
mth paintings of subjects, and to snow us picturesque and beautiftil an 
ens^ble os one need wish to see. Kneeling-desks ware placed round the 
shnne, bnt the cultus ot & Dermacora seems to be no longer popular, and 
the oeiy {dlgrims are curious vidtors like ourselves. The paintings on the 
groining appeared to me to be of not eai^ date than the fourteenth cen- 
iuiy, and are very cleveriy contrived to suit the early vaults. 

' The transepts remain to be mentioned. Each has a small eastern apso 
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fiw the end, and a Mb or sbrlne botvreen this aiwe nnd the choir 

Theao aw of ^ thfateeimi century, «n,d are enormous blocks of 
•ton^ pauoM and carved in Jhmt, and fln{»(>orted on four detachud shi^. 
to the 801^ tnMOpt there araftn^onts of u Byaantiue screen round the 
*? th^ginaB apse, which are of rare beauty and intricacy. The acrcon 
eonateted oTa solid haiie, breast high, covered with carving, and upon which 
wlun^ stood originally at Intervals of six feet, just us in the, screen at 
ToMlO, of which 1 have given a view. 

There is an early painting of Our Lord, seated on a throne, in the eomi- 
4 Me of this apse, and there uro remains of an early wall painting in the 
wolivapae, partly covorwl by a dftocnth-century picture in a good frame. 

choir stalls are of elaborate Intarsiatura work, and date ft‘om the end of 
the sixteenth century. 

A little way to the nortli of the church atands ita campanile, a tall plain 
masBof raasoi^, with the date MDXI^VlllI. on the upper 8t.agc, and the 
liiBcription “ Tadtu* Luranut hoc o./ecit.” 

Tho Gothic church of San Petronio at Bolop:na was in iia con- 
ccptioi] about the Im^eat church in tlio world y«t thoujrht of, not 
excepting the Abbey of Oluuy or St. Alhana, whiJo it would havo 
exceeded in lengthi end lu breadth fallen not much below, tho 
notual St. Peter’s j fur it was to have been 8oo lixd long and 525 
ftorofls the transepts, with a central dome 130 foot in dianiotor, 
and oven the fragnientary nave, which ie tlio only completed 
fragment of the gigantic enterprise, is more than 300 feet in 
length:— 

The grandest church in Bologna is undoubtedly San Potronio, ndii -h in 
well placed on one sido of tlio Piazza Mug.^ioTo. It wuh not coiniuf'nocd 
until ri90,so that wo inuit nutbesurpriaud to find tho faults in dot:ulvt'lii('!i 
mark tho period. But tho geueral achonic of tho nhmvh in so irnigniUci iit 
that those faults do not sdrilto tho eyo at all oflondvi-ly. As it st.nids » \ on 
now, with only its navo ojid nislci linhln’d, it givL’S ;i vxst idea of m,oj and 
space, though this is hardly appreciated at tirsi, owing to tho oTunninui 
dimetisiuns, the fownoss of tnu parts, and the extreme simplicity of all the 
details, 'fhe west front is of immunso size and width, hut its only liniHliod 
parts are the plinth and doorways, the whole of the rest being l«dt in 
brick. Tile detail of this finiihed part is of poor character, and I.Uor iliiu 
the fabric. It is rather richly catved with lignroi, ivUlch are soni-Aitucs 
much praised, but whicli socm^ to me (with the exception of a Picii ovt^r 
the 80 uth-we.st doorway) to be of poor stylo and cliaracti’r. Goiu'^' lunn i to 
the aide of tho hiiiUling, tho den^jn is 0? oarlii-r d ite and nuii'U lutnv ia- 
iarosUog. Tiie aiJe-wmdows arc noble flod-jns of fonr-li ^liti in 0 1 -li l»,iy, 
separated by huttrLix-ifis and aunuoimt'* 1 l>y -.te 'p-pitclu; I ;i ibb-n. •! -l ul 
Is an extremely good comhinntion of hricli and '.loin*, wlnl*.!, h 01 i^.n'i it 
plinth of storvo and marido givi"! gn-tt loicc to tho work. 'I'hc tr n 
never bnilt, but at the point whcic it wa^ intend 'd to ho (•t»nni'''ii d 0 li 10.' 
aisle there is a curious ronccit—awimliwat a jn-ojectin 'oom-i wiili li,i!r 


eare af theiftselvcis. So also to good bmkBng wte'efsruto inwhldi'^ 
exterior only wta thou^^it of; ana Ihetotwnni dbeomikfon and design w* 
lented.* But this is alSMst univaMal «itow, except in the frv buUdbgs in 
wliich the Gothic style has been cowtoljy revivei In such tMatmant of 
art as this there is an ingrained falseness, which is is ditotoiiliidiig as U b 
ruinous. If architecture is only an aifelr of outside display, no one will take 
any ivnl interest in it, for from the first tt is the evUshee tin arehiteet^ 
love for his work which has given the human interest whieb is all in all 
to It. 

It is this truthfnlness only, in every line and every detail of every part of 
R building, whicli can ever make groat archlttwture—It is this only which 
one would w'i«h to extract frf>m the works of our forefathers—and this only 
Avldoh J have linsired to lUMcovor in tho works of those Italian artiste whose 
labours 1 have been couddt'ring, and whose efibrts I have endoavoared to 
sot Ijfiforo my readers; and it ia this desire which con alone be my exouae 
foj- having uudortuken the work wliich I havo now brought te a co#- 
chisimi. 

While we accept the general principles which lie under Mr, Street’s 
(Nirni.'Hl protest, we think that he lias done less tlian jnetlce to the 
iiriliu'nce of his own party in foslorlng tho improvement of our 
national architecture in the important considerations of reality 
un<l thoroughness outside of the dominion of the actual Gothic 
sdiool. V\'e agree with hun that the earliest and foremost aclvo- 
cntvH in our times of these architectural virtues,and the mqst out¬ 
spoken foes of all constructional shams, wore the pioneers of 
mediievul art such as Pugin and Mr. Kuskiu, the fighting men of 
tin) Oxford and Ciimhrklgo Societies, and himself. Put the same 
fnle has bidallen these champions wnich is common enough in the 
history of all sucecsaful causes. They have been so much more 
persuasive than tiny ever expected to bo, that they have actuully 
lUfide half Converts of tho men to whom they are still bound by the 
sacrod ties of party to vow etoriuil hostility. It is just like 
Iho casu of politics or any other large public interest. 
When the Tuberals behold a Tory Government serenely marching 
along the path of Free-trade and lleform, or tho Tories are 
wakened up by tho Liberal leader’s war cry of Protestant 
institutions in (Jhurchnnd State,” the dictates of true Christianity 
ou;^dit to iiiitko each sido rejoico oven tlio conversion of 
cjiv^rio'is lU'Diligals. But somohow .‘juch returns to tho paths of 
ri'ctiludo, ii'tln*v happen to load lUTosa our iifdghhrmrs Holds, are 
t io n:'tt'ii nii't hy ivlbrono-o to the fellows who slolo tho Iwys’ 
vh)Llu‘-4 whilo they were bithiiiLT, or some other uimiannerly 
reiu irk of the s one kind. It is tho .'^■uuo iu art. Those writers 


Its arcli and tracery facing 3.jutb, and th? oi!uu- hri.f t'.e'iiig we-.!, fl m, -.o 
br 09 I remember, a unique e.X'unide in u uluireli, but is jmt a liltlo iik.‘ 
the angla-v. ir.dowa iu noinc uf llie Venetian thovu^U Hh e n.-vi-r 

Indulge iu kucU an abriurdity as is llio eointructi' u 'u' two hidv. s of p unted 
arches over such an opening. 

The interior is very mngniftix;nt. Tho columm, archer, ami m> 

rally are of brick, now coloured audwliitcwtwhe J (luit originally inb u.!. I (o 
be seen, its is evident from part^ of the incoTupbUc work ^vhere tho iutovnirl 
brickwork is slill exjiuHod and is exo^'iitoil with the greatest carej, tho 
capitals and buses being all of stone. Tho onlumiis of the nave ;iro l>old 
ctusters; they are about sixty feet from centre to centre, rather short iu 
proportion to the height of tlicir cajutuls, which uro e.irvoil with stiif foliage. 
Above there is a large pier running up to l uiry the groining, .and there are 
pointed arches oiiening to the aides ei'vioy lody pitch, iuit wliicli, mving (0 
their great ai/c,ccrt:ii>jly look \ciy fiKci.n J'wr, chni»cls into eaeli 

bay of the iiislci ; these* arc lighl-d hy (he I ngc four li da u'lndiuv's ulii- nly 
inentioned,whilst Isdli nave find ui'.lcs lui\ *• no wind-sw’.cxci.pt cn..pMl rii. nlcr 
ones of no gicut fij/e, placed us n.' ir as po'.-iildc to tlie gr..iain‘j'. v. im Ii is 
very simple lIjneiglioMt the diurih 1 mre is hc;.r. ly a lioriz.inlul 
Btrihgcour.se or u luh' l to b.' sreii, an I tl* ■ nn.iddi'igs me il-w and *inipli'; 
yet, nevertheless, tlic ehVot vs grand. a church m\\ >scll tr.mblc tho 

nund of the Knglish stndeut who thinks that no budding id oomplete 
which has not its arcade, its tritbrium, and its <*lerosti)Vv. One of our 
puny churches would stand—nave, nisles, channel, tower, and spire and all 
—within one of the hnys of the navo and aisles licro ; and tlieie is n grand 
sense of rodt mint and riinplicity about this wm'k which uupreiuc!) me more 
each time I see it. At the same time the iritcrcvt is 4 if this grami kind — 
there ia a sense of the immense and iufinil*.’, but no comloiccnsiou to llic 
love of detail and didlght in dainty variety, which undoubtedly strikes us 
In most good Golbic works, ami makes tlieiu so enjoyablo. 

i’hc church which inspired tlm design of this was, no doubt, the 
oathcdrnl at Florence. Hut of the two the de«iign of San Petronio s»)eius to 
me (0 bo tho more bo.iutjtul. Tlie addition of cli«i)el8 beyond tbo ;ii,''los 
and the traceries in their windowa make the design a Uttlo less bald and 
insipid, and ahso give a somewhat trner impressioa of tho real scale tlnui 
one has at Floretieo. But at tiie be.st .such ivorlc does not create onthu^ksm. 
Tho primsipai effort of tho architect was to build atimething very big, and 
ho succeeded ; unfortunately ho so contrived as very nearly to prevent ono 
fooni quite realizing how vast his work is, and I hardly know a more 
serious charge that con be made against un nrchUect than this. 

Tho characteristic conclusiim with, which tho author in 1855 
summed up tho lessons which he desired to enforce from his 
Italian tour has been partially re-written in tho re-publication, 
and it now appears in tne following shape 

Finally, I wirii that all artists would remember the one great fact which 
separatofl by so wide a gap the architects, sculptors, and painters of the 
b^ days of the Middle Ages from ns now—their carncBtucss and their 
thorough self-wioriilco in the piirsuib of art, and in the exaltation of their 
religion. 'Ihw were men who hod a faitfi, and hearts earnestly bent on the 
propamtlon of that faith; and were it not for thin, their works would never 
iMwe had the life, vlcoaur, and flfcshness which even now they so remarkably 
retain. Why should we not bo equally remembered three centuries hence ? 
Have we lam to ooutend tor, less faith to exhibit, or less self-sacrifice to 
•flhr than they, because we live in later day.s ? Or is it true that the 

» n of men is so much changed, and that I 4 ie vocation of art has changed 
H ? I believe not. There have been oviflencee enough that there is 
MrlMkofUlMraUt y on the part of our employers, wliere there is any evidence 
<tf shill and tothqriism for hie work on the ^rt of the artist. The JSngUsh 
•rehiM of to-day has onportanitiea us great as those of any of bis prede- 
ossoors, if he WQl but me thorn. But he must uw his art as ono who respects 
both himsslf and it There is mo real respect for an art when it is treated, 
«B It always haa been by the Benaigsanee architeots and their followeni, as a 
mere affair of No good bi^ng was ever yet created In wMdi the 

llchitMtdeaigiiWlie front, and left the fimks or internal courts to tako 


oij (ji)lliic trido liAfl a doiiblo ta^k to porlortn—lo prove tbo 
e.\ir'U-iu‘o of (111 arohitecliiral conticieiico reality of 

di'Si;;n, luiilori.il, iiud ooiislriiciioii, and to vindioalo for tho 
])rlfioiplL -3 of Golhic tliiit they most uutiuMlly led to the luani- 
U'-itsitloii of realities. lu so doing they hit faith¬ 

less frit'ods us linrd os open foes, for tlie liolhic of iStraw- 
bciry ilill, or the old llouso of Lords, was a.s full of 
lliiDsy :di:ims a.s auy terrace iu the iiejfeut’s Furk. Natu¬ 
rally om)ii;>li their success wuis diilereul \vi 1 h dillereut man, 
UTicl, as C'obdeii has made .all politie.al pai tii^s tlio eiieinie.A ofniono- 
poly without their cousin;; to bo T’oi'le.s or Liberals, so J’ngin has 
made idl niTislic sidjouks iidvixvites for reality v.iLhuut their ceasing 
to 1 ).^ ftali.'i.iir' or Gotiis. 

Ic is.^-till open to Air. Street to coulend tli.it the i^ood which all 
ef}:ull\ can only ho s:ili.'fact.irily reached by tho high- 

is.iy of Goihic; he is liardly j«nlilied, however, iu slill n.«s»ert- 
in;;- Ihi'L iho.so who travel in mi.jGici’ directlou uro nut desirous 
themsehi'S of the i^ame {,ood. i'’oi‘ iiiiluiice, to iako tlie 
illustrations whicli ho himself offers, is Gothic now tho only 
style in wliicli the architeet himself does more than design 
tho front and acorns to leave tho Hanks or internal courts to Udm 
c.aio of themselvesr* Is it the only style in which now tho ex¬ 
terior only is not thought of, nor tho internal decoration and de¬ 
sign uegleoted ? We vetitiiro to test tlio truth of these iiu]mttttioL3 
by a relercnco to tho class of. buildings in whhdi, next to churches 
(in whicli tho Gnthicists car^ all before thorn), our modem 
architects of all schools, except it may ho the jjure classical, havo 
had tlio fairest Hold to show off their re.spectivo capacities; we 
moan those costly country houses which tho vast growth of 
national wealth, with the accompanying demand on the part of our 
men of money for art of somo kind, has scattered over tho land. 
Wlmtever may be tho merits on tho whole of these various build¬ 
ings, wo should have thought their faults would havo 
geneially been acknowledged to lie in tho contrary direction from 
those which Mr. Street scathes. There are many of them .of 
which “ all front and no back ” might be truthfully predicated, while 
the goT)^ooas oppressiveness of their internal arrangements and 
decorations woula occasionally lead us almost to regret the bald 
simplicity of our graadfothors’ plastored villas. The disciples of 
Phidias (if any such survive), wno are the only school of arcaiteots 
I whom modern foshton has loft nowhere, might now retaliate by 
recalling the forgotten merits of riiythniical proportions, pure out¬ 
line, and delicate detail, to tha vacillating coosoienoas of those 
backsliding Gotbicists who have suffered themselves to be ensDAred 
by tho capricious pictuiesqueness of the Queen Anne buUders. To 
t^ir seductions Mr. Street has always loyally closed his ears. 


PROFESSOR MABSON^S CHATTBRTON.* 

€ 1IATT£RT0N is decidedly not enough to make a monograph 
of. Assuming, however, that a monograph was to be written 
at all hazards on Q batterton, ProfesBOEMasaon has smoothed over the 

* ChatterUm : a of the Year X770. % Dstid Masson. leaden t * 
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ixvposiiSbiHly as neatly as it could lie done. If one t^vds liie 
Ixm merely as an iogcniouB nterdise, showing how to a twy 
SBUtU aulject may ho hoaton oat hy a piactisod hand withont using 
actual violence to it, there is much to admire in the mt he has 
shown on .the present occasion. Why ho chose this paijiculftr 
axereiso, havhsg, in virtue of his odloe, the whole fiohl cu ISngliah 
literature bsfoie we havo no means of determining, and it 
would he idle to guem. Perhaps, however, we should look for 
explanation rather to that other ]^rt of his o:flSlco which deals with 
ahetoiic, for a Professor of Rhetoric, we presume, may well teach 
tlie figures of speoch by example os well os by precept, and we find 
thftf. the means by which the very meagre outline of Obatterton’s 
life is filled out to 280 pages ore mainly reducible to three or*four 
^ros or methods of speech. These wo may take leave to call 
the method of T/ie time zpAeo, the method of Mcadei'! the metliod 
and the method of Ah ! Tliey aro of course not intelligible 
without 41 specimen; and os in practice tlicy are not oil used 
at the same time, wo must try what we can do in the way 
of putting them together by ourselves, working in a fra^ 
ment from the original where we find opportunity. Nor is 
ihore any occasion to.digress from our subject, since the method 
will servo for any subject equally well. We have only to suppose 
oarselve^ writing “a story of the year 1874” about Professor 
Masson’s monograph 

Was there over a time when there was not a present crisis, or 
at least an nnti-crlsis ? Well, at this time there was an anli-crisis 
in England. It wa.s the time when a Pi'cmier who had solaced 
the hours of opposition by dreaming of ropes of pearls could turn 
his versat ile raugniloquonce to the ndorunient of Imperial facts, and 
boast that he had added a Fijian jewel to tlic crovn of England. 
It was the lime whan most men in England were in their mood of 
rest, as you and I, reader, have been or doubtless will be. M«;st, we 
said, but not all; for meanwhile an cx-Premier, shot as it were 
into space and silenco by Ihe recoil of his own engine in that sur¬ 
prise in a time of eurprirtcs, the general eleci ion of 1874, was 
already refroslied lor ii«*w h itlles. Jhisily and f^ilently ho was 
forging the polislmd liiunderbolt that should burst upon the 
Ultramontane hierarcliY us from n clear blue sky. Ah, the poflry 
of coincidences! While this one was forcing hi^ thuiideiMjolt, 
another was weaving .a tiny laiirol-wroa?h. iteader, were you 
ever in Edinburgh? If so, you may know in what sort of jdaoe 
tills labour of love was being done; or, if not, you may read aknit 
it in ft guide-book,” Here, imay fallow a de.scription of ^Edinbur^^h 
ad Uhitim. “ Nor was the task of telling Chaltcrton’s story so 
light a one in tho.-'o days. If only it had been reasonably long an<l 
moderately evenlful, if only any of those cojdingencie.s Lad been 
realized on W'hich tho biogiapiier so fondly dwells; if only the 
marvelloiiuS boy had been taken np by JTorftco 'Waliwle or rescued 
by (loldamilh, or had run aw’.ay from Eristol with llaniinh l^loro 
and lived happy o^er after, how much lo.ss desperate would have 
been tho writer's task 1 But now with all his cunning and good¬ 
will liow should he tell a etoiy wdicu thoro was no etory to tell ^ 
Ah, how indeed ? ” 

Wo fear, liowevor, that tliis may seem exaggeralcd, nnd on 
Bocond thougJils it st-ems best to giio ono or t^^o authentic frag¬ 
ments by which the reader may chock our humble imitation. 
Hero is one of the paragraphs which bogina with Oh!:— 

Oh ! tiu'. wenrinoss of tJ)o.>o .niniksT w.alks of a yonng literary ndvptitnror, 
wiLlioat a purse or n friend, in the str*;fls of Londoii 1 The perpetonl niid 
anxious tlioii{j;lit ivitlun, uluch hiMOcly any etrcct-di.'tractioa cuu amuse; 
the lislh iwiobs Avith uliicli, 011 coming <0 iLepaiting vf tAvo AA'ny.s, one 
suffers the k a.'t accident to tlotcnuiiie Avhich way one Avill tfike, both hein;' 
indlfteivut; llio vnin ciLsth'-huildiiig in Hanguiue momputa, Avlien tliou.s.in(l,s 
of pounds Ht'cm jmfisible and near ; the utter prostration of spirit ut of her 
moments, when one inspects the shivering Ixggur that poiaes Avitii uoav 
interest an hut anothec form of oue.'.s self, and Avhen every <;lin]pio nf a 
damp, grassloss churchyard through a railing nets us a horrible premonition 
of whut may bo tho end; tho curious and habitual examination of 
phy8iogiiomie.s met ns one goes along; the ocxiawonal magic of n bright 
tye, or a lovely fonn, shooting a pang through tho heart, nnd oaHing up, 
it may be, the image of a peerless one, dieiant, denied, but uuforgotton, 
till tlio soul melts in very lundeniess, and all the past is around one ag.ain ; 
tlie sudden start from such a mood, tiie flush, tho denclied lunul, the set 
teeth, the resolve, the manly hope, the dream of u home quiet and blosf 
after all with one sweet pro-vneo; and then, after that, tho more comjio.''ed 
gait, and tho saunter towards the spots one prefers, till the waning Uoa', or 
five nc^ to work and eat, brings one book fatigued to the lonely rdotn! 
And so from day to day u repetition of tho same process. Ah, 
London, London! tlmu peipetunl homo of a ahiftlog miiltiindc, Imw 
many a soul there 1.^ wilhm thee at tbia hour, who, listening to that 
peculiar roar of thine, Avhlch shows tho concourse of myriad.s in thee, nnd 
yet feefing extdaded, Hko an unclaimed atom, firom tho midst of tlry bustle, 
might cry aloud to thee, “ I,- too, am strong ; 1 am young ; I am willing; 
1 can do aometbisg; leave roe not out; attend to me; make room for me; 
devise the means of absorbing me, and such as roc, within thy just activity; 
ftnd defer not till I and they moke thee hearken witli our shrieks! *' Bnt 
Jjondon rolls on *, and nieh, young and old. du demand impossible things. 
If it is impOMildo to make the me<llum without eonfbrro, some power is at 
least left to shape and rale the spirit within. 

And bere is an extract sbowinji; two of the oilier metbods. It 
most be understood that it immediately fisUows two pages and a 
lialf of the miscelhmecms contents of the newspapers for April and 
Mayi 77 o:— 

It wis into the midst of such incidents as those, episodio as they wci'oto 
ihotwo topics of Wilkes and the Constitution ami .the growing dis* 

•aitotl(m of the Amerioan Cotokilesi that Chottecton transtomd himwlf by 
Ut removal firom B^stol to London. With eovie of the Httle hicidents 
i PU Pttonad he may^even hmeoomeinto (ffirectnemiNBaloiyitaot. >K he di^l 
•iMtfio to see AddioMi'a tsoge^ of 0 au> set Covent Garden m tlie 30th 
aS April} it is not likelyihat he miaaed the opportunity of eoe^ Garrick 
In ilHtat Prerj* Lone on the jwd df May. If tho “ fine elpt” of the 
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her, and the throe young negresscs supporting her train, did not tempt hito 
to the vicinity of the 8oho Masnuerado on the eveuing of the 7th of May, 
it is not at all ImprobaMo that be temoU one of the oiowd that gathered 
rmmd the door of the Bouse of Commotts that evening on the tolse expecto- 
tom of seeinn Wilkes oonie to moke a scene and gethim^ committed to 
custody by tho Speaker. 

It must he observed that Rretosor Manson is not lobe accused of 
book-making in the ordiunry sense. ^ He has been at much pains 
to verify aU tho relevant tots coueeraing OhatoertMi’iB lito and liib- 
time, and not a few irrelevant ones. lie is indobtedi as appears 
by his handsome acknowledgment, to another logenioua writer to 
the correction of tho number assigned 1^ traction to OhattortfHih 
lodging in Brooke Street, llolboru. But he seems to have spent 
some time in walking up and dowm Rhoieditch to see which house 
looks most like that in which Chetterton iirat lodged on his arrival 
in London. The search has indeed not Led to anything beyond an 
“ incommunicable impression ” of its general whekaboute, the only 
fixed condition of the puhlom with our present knowledge being 
that the chosen house “shall be conceivable as having once been 
ihe abode of a plaaterev.” A more definite search has been ma^ 
in the Geniltvian's Magazine for 1771, by means of which it is 
ascertained wbat sort of weather it was in 1770 when Ohattertoa 
sot out on his journey to town from Bristol. We have the names 
and character of all the people Clmtlerton knew, most of those 
whom he may reasonably bo presumed to kavo known, and somo 
of tliuso he di<i not know. To the last class belongs Haimah More, 
then living at Bristol, who comes in by way of unrealized contin¬ 
gency, os we hove ahvady mentioned. Wo are also told with some 
minuloness how Dr. Johnson and Goldsiuitli spent their long vaca¬ 
tion in 1770, and with brief regret that it is not known where 
(innick, Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the rest of the Club 
spont it; tho connexion of these distinguished persona with the 
story of Ohatterion bein^ simply that none of them heard of him 
till after he was dead. There is also, a.s wo have hinted, a great 
deal of niiscellnneoiis information as to whnt was happening in 
London IVoin jnonih to month, and amongst these incid<aiit8 the 
roMte.'-l hetAvooii ihf Oily of London iinrl tho King in tho matter of 
Wilkoa is told witli oousidcrable p]) 5 rit. This last no doubt is fairly 
TtdcA.inl to Clinttr-rlnn, ina.'^inuch us ho poughl to make capital out 
of it as ft politio/il wvitcr, and nii;.dit possibly'havo done so if it hod 
not heeh for tho Lord Mayor Beckfoid’s luwxpected death. In 
short, VrofossoT Mfisaon has collected with much diligence and 
sutUciCiit disci’eiion tho nuilerlala for an historical novelette. 
Tlio matoriuls aro exccllont, and, as far os wo can see, much 
niuro trustworthy Hum those which noved-writers generally use. 

I Unhappily Professor Masson has not written tho novelette, and 
1 tho matters whieh in a work of fiction would be raofitu&oful as the 
groundwork of dialnguo and incident are out of all proportion in 
ft professed hirgr;\phy, at least when thcro is so liitlo biogiufiby to 
support then). There is ono book of Cieorgo Rand’.s consietiag 
sini])ly of rough notes lor an Jiiritorloal novel which was never 
execided ; it ronlaiiH euriouM fiicti*, hut in a. lilerarv i)oint of view 
it i.s quite dull enoii;rh to be a warning. ProA'seor Ala.^sson’s notes 
nvo indeed not reuch. for he lu's piven them more poiirii tlun they 
will boar. But, in tliort, the \d)ule thing is an clobomle tr:tio of a 
kind which Proies.'ior Masson’s skill in execution enables him to 
niftko passable enough, Imt which in the hands of an inferior work¬ 
man would bo quite intolerable. It is a dangerous examplo to 
youth, and ono wliieh it is perhaps hardly deaiivible that n Pro- 
fe.ssor of English litcTature should set. In the style also tk'Te itto 
things hicli wo sho)ild not odvise students of"^tho English Itm- 
guugo to iniil.ftte. Those who spwik of lui “attempt to teach a 
certain clas.s of animals the value nnd beauty of pearls” will not bo 
on the right w-ay to refined sarcasm, and tho.8e who use “ fanclioa” 
tis a verb will commit themselves to a more than questionahlo 
Gallicism, 

Concerning the nucleus of real biogwiphy in tho boolc (which 
after all is but u comotary sort of nucleus) there is very little to 
bo wiid. Not so much play is made with the fliscuesion of Ohat- 
torton’s chameter as might have been looked for, and so far there 
irt reason to bo thankful. Professor Masson repudiates somewhat 
warmly tlio supposition tliat Chotterton was insane in tho cardinal^ 
sense, yet he seems to think he approattod bsaaity in some leas 
ordinary manner; for he proecjeds to toll a sto^ from a Scotch 
newspaper of an idiot who worshipped tho hdl of a ruined pariah 
church, and he suggests that Ohatterion ma^ have entertained Ike 
same kind of fetish-worship in a milder mnu for the church of 
St. Mary Redclifle at Brk^i and ito contents. These contents in¬ 
cluded a xminiinent-room and apparently some zeal mnnimenta, of 
which however no further account is now to be had than tire coio- 
pendiouB negative familiar to maritime commorcet, “ weight, value, 
and contents unknown.” Professor Masson thinks Chatteiten xoay 
have got some suggestions of fact from them. Given these eon- 
dltions, a precocious imagination, and a disposition whd^ PrOtoBor 
Masson callB first “ a remarkable veneration to the antique ” and 
then atUl more tenderly “ a preference to the antique in torni,” and 
the result was the Rowley MSS. However, tto epithet is juat. to 
that ma^ veil be called a remarkable veneiration to the asuqoo 
which displays iteelf in impudent togeries. For, notwithsto&d^ 
dll the sentiment that has been spent on Ohatterton, these pio- 
ductitois <daim our admiration chie^y as a masterpiece of impudence. 
Apart tom the mtemal evidence, which vree not quite so glaring 
except ton few sdiolare, as it is now, they were s^-co»- 
deiBM hy thesusidmouacmmiBstaacosand the imp^ent haste 
of their ‘nrodiietwn. Horace Walpole believed jn the firvt 
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epecimeu Ohatteiton tent him^ but doubted on a second reid«' 
ing:— 

A waies of Anglo-Saxon painters till then unheard of; a new poet of the 
twelfth coniory writing a poem on Itichard 1. in perfectly modem metro; 
and a new poet of the fifteenth, odwrtiued ae having left numerous poems 
and other wriUngs still extant in Bristol; all this in one letter was too 
much { . . . . But, when the second letter came, bringing with it a butch of 
new painters, and specimens of two Saxon poets of the sixth century, and 
when in this letter the writer explained that lie was a poor widow's son 
with a turn for literature, there could be no longer any doubt in the matt.cr. 

One wonders how Walpole believed even on a first reading. The 
bioOTaphor, os in duty bound, says the most be can for the merits 
of bis hero’s poetry. Uo does not indeed claim much beyond 
fluency and smartness for that part which was written in the 
current Inngu^e of the day, and certainly the specimens he gives 
ore poor and flippant enough. On behalf of the false antiques, 
however, he rises to something like onthusiasm, and asserts that 
at that particulw time Ohatterton “ was, with all his iinrantiuity, 
almost solitary in the possession of the highest noetic gift.” To 
our mind, it would take a much greater genius than Chatlarton’s 
to carry off the falseness of a diction in which antique forms and 
words, even when correct, are mixed up in liopeless anaclironism, 
and crudely thrust into modem thoughts and phrases. But we 
leave the reader who cores to form his own judgment on this to 
seek the materials in the last chapter of Professor Masson’s book. 


' THE BEKLIN HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA.* 

I T is a strange chance, if indeed it really be a chance, that wo 
should hardly have done reading the Count of Paris's volumes 
on the American war when we find before us the rival work from 
Berlin. It Las been known for some time past that the 
library of the General Staff Bureau at that capitol was to have an 
independent book of its own on the gi eat contest which Count 
Moltko has been loo hastily charged with slighting; and the title 
thoroughly explains the main object of the work coiilided to Major 
Scheihert, which is to offer to eVery German officer a clear naira- 
live, bandy in size, niid framed so .strirlly \vilh military objects ms to 
give him all the chief professional lessons to be drawn Iroiu it, with¬ 
out pretending to discuss every detail, or to enter into the politics 
on which many of the events iiecessarily turned. It was fitting, 
indeed, in the interests of impartiality, that the task should haie 
been entrusted to a German ofiicer ser^ed on the side 
of the South, if it W'ere only that the important Vrench woiL 
which has lately appeared is from the pen of one who not only 
fought against the South, but coiifes.'^es himself an ardent partisan 
of the cause of the Union. Wo lia’i o lately seen that the Comit 
of Paris, in his zeal for this cause and his hatred of .slavery, has 
hardly allow'cd himself to do justice to the soldiers wlio took up 
arms in all good faith for those iState riglits they hold as 
having the first claim on their allegiance. TJioso wbo study 
Mai jor Scheihort’s volume will find no disserhitions either attacking 
or Qofending any political action on tnllier side. Thu very purpose 
of his work forbids them. A few -words only of the preliice tell us 
that Ihroiighnut the war he devoted himself ardently to the cause 
of the Ooiifederam'; but ho promises his comrades that his study 
of the contest snail he an impartial one, and be keeps con¬ 
scientiously to his pledge. Of the six chapters, which are com¬ 
plete essays in Ihomselvea, that follow his somewhat too abridged 
narrative of the war, those on the Artillery, the Xavy, arnl the 
Sanitary Service are avowedly taken from studies of the Federal 
arms, ns presenting tho more complete forms from which to draw 
the lessons promised. But it is m the closing one, Betlections 
and Biographies,” that tho -warmth of his admiration for General 
Leo, though it does not prevent him doing justice to other com¬ 
manders, shows that he has been touched by the nobility of 
that grand character, which seems to have the same charm f'or 
those who study it in retroi^icct that tho hero's genial manner 
and simplicity of heart had lor those who surrounded him in the 
days of his triumphs. 

Of this part of tho work wo shall speak later. For the present 
we turn rather to one of the o.seavs on those arms the working of 
which Mmor Scheibert personalfy observed during his service 
with tho Confederates, and we select purposely a eliance pjmsago 
on the action of Stuart’s cavalry, to show how clearly he explains 
American peculiarities and their causes. Tho general description runs 
thus, being illustrated afterwards ])y certain particubr caaes:— 

The nature of tho country, cut up os itVns in so many-»\.syfl. rendered 
the action of a large cavalry corps os a ta'-tical whole on impossibility. Tho 
largest body formed together for actual toctii'ol nujposes uodcr single com¬ 
mand WHS the brigade. Although Stuart octuolly raised liis cavolry corpa 
to a irtrer.gth of twelve thousand sabres, the brigades worked separately 
according to some genei'ul plon tuwoi'd.H the common ci)d, each being 
limited to itself for real tactics. From tliis it fi)llo>ved occordingly, thot tho 
cavalry could not servo as a decisive arm in battle. And even if the ground 
in any cose permitted the action of larger bodies, the cavalry was too 
seldom united in such masacs to be able to use it. It would have failed in 
the continuity of attack necessary for tho successl'nl action of horse in 
n battle, tho sort of step-by-step support to be given one to anoLlicr by the 
dijObrent units. Within tl»e bngade the cavaliy were usually in two lines, 
either one behind the other, or the second in support of the wings of the first. 
Occaolonally, es in the affair at Brandy station, attacks were made in echelon 
of rtgiinents. For such it was Stiiart’.s desire, as well os that of bis staff 
officOr, Von Borcko, that the mtervals of the echelons slioohl be left to choice 
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and circumstances rather than fixed by order. The cavabr kept up n con¬ 
stant effort to gain the enemy's wiDm,and so there was either n small re¬ 
serve kept in hand to meet such a flank attack, or It sometimes happened 
that a troop had to be withdrawn suddenly firom the mass sent to otfenek, and 
thrown round to meet the Uireatoued movement 

After this account of the Southern hoT8o,^o of its chief actions 
are narr&ted-<-'that of Brandy Station, in August 1862, and another 
which soon followed it, in which pak of Stuart's command but- 
prised and captiuud the head-quarter camp of Gene^ Pope, who 
commfuided tne Federal army. In these Major Scheibert naturally 
uses largely the Memoirs of hia countryman Von Borcke, who was 
Chief of Staff to Stuart; as also when he ffoes on to describe the 
famous raidfl which that General began, and which were afterwards 
copied with marked effect by tho mounted corps—cavalry it wwld 
be wrong to call them—^which the Union generals brought in^ 
the field more and more as the war went on, concluding it 
filially by tho dcBjiatch into Alabama of a seMrate army under 
Wilson, which had uo infantry with it at nil. Of Von Borcke 
the author speaks in tho highest terms, declaring that his sure 
military eye and determined courage made him Stuart's strong 
support., and the idol of tho whole cavalry, and commending his 
Memoirs to all cavalry oflicers as certain to be read with both plea- 
sme and profit. On Stuart ho commeiitfl even more warmly, and 
the passage is perhaps the better worth quoting os the writer did 
not sen^o under the groat soldier he describes, end his eulogy can¬ 
not be attributed to subtle personal influence, while it has a general 
raoml that reaches far beyond the history of the army of Northeni 
Virginia:— 

Ono important ba.sis [he says] for the successful handling of the cavalry 
was the good personal fecUng'nud intimate kiu»wlodgo of each other among 
its chief oflicers. The brigatliers had blind confidence in their commander, so 
n(»wcrful in action, so unwearied in his exertions. The personal qualities of 
him who loads are never so iienctrating and vivifying as among cavalry, 
with which ann tlie moments for action shift so rapfdlv, and plan and execu¬ 
tion follow one another so olo-scly. Stuart not only influenced liis men 
by the souse of liis jiersonal oourago, his onolnovs, his jnexh.'m‘»tible fertility 
of r* .<()urc«\ and his rtrmnoss in oxoi-iUine: lii.s purpo^*; but, framed by nature 
to he a liviflcr of hoi«c, he won nmi ui-pin'cl Ins (loohen l»y hirKlling words, 
01 cs of lire, and a humour that uo ciK'iimsIancos could overcome. 

More interesting perluijis slill, in a purely professional point of 
view, is llml part of tho closing portion of this cssiiy which ex¬ 
plains what nuido raids nt once so excf'ptional and so forraiflable 
in American warfare. To succopd as tlie earlier advoutiiros of 
this kind did.—for it is admitted that those of 18^14-65 had not the 
sfimo striking effect—they must he used against raw troops, armies 
<h‘pendent on very hmg iinos of supply, in districts -whoro there 
are few railroads or telegraphs and only bad roads, where there 
are woods to conceal theii* nioveiiients, and Avhere the cavalry on 
the other side is unequal to the assailants In spirit. It became 
Aery much easier, Major SchciljcrL adds, in the later stages of the 
conilict to -wayd them off, and “on Kuropean theatres of war they 
will not profit much, n« may be imdei-stood from studying tho 
conditions already de.scribed.” Nevertheless, he ooncludos| Stuart’s 
cavalry was animated to thorn by the same knightly spirit of ad- 
Aeiitiire ns that which has i-ocentiy led the German horse on to the 
performance of those services which have made it so renowned. 

it would have been in((‘rosting indeed to havo had from this 
able pen a siniilur notice of Sheridan ami his mounted corjis. But 
JMajor Scheihert, if tliorougUly impartial, is so by omission as w^jII 
as execution, devoting hiscavalry chapter as completely to the Con¬ 
federates as others before mentioned are to the Federal arms. But 
we must hurry on to the final one, os possessing more personal 
interest. As licfoi*o noticed, it contains reflections, with anecdotes 
interspersed, ns well as some short jiersonal memoirs. Of the anec- 
dotical part wo may say that it is so c.arofully done ns really to 
illustrate the history to which it is attached. There is a capital 
example given of tho independent working of the departments (u the 
.Southern army, in the case of a commissary in Longstreet’s Corps 
with the ifluk of major, who found his accounts getting more and 
more hopelessly beyond him. He was entirely dependent on his 
clerk, and had thebest practical opportunities of observing that tho 
latter had thoroughly mastered tho business in which he himself 
failed. At last, conrinced of what was the right course, he one 
day took his way straight to Longstreet’s tent, and in tho interest 
of tho army begged leave to resign his functions, aud ui'ged that 
his more able as-sistant should be nominated to his post. The 
General (who, it must bo supposed, knew beforehand something* of 
the truih^ assented at once *, the arrangement was duly carried out; 
and, at lus own request, tho ex-major continued to serve on in tho 
same office as a private in which he had hitherto ruled, not with¬ 
out much gain of respect from his comrades for an act of self- 
abnegation which probably, from what has been long known of the 
shortcomings in Lee’s commissariat, might have been largely 
followed with much advantage to the Confederates, 

The gallery of biographical ikotches which closes the volume 
includes Stuart (on whom Major Scheibert dwdls but dightiy, 
having said so much of him in an earlier part), Jackson, Shpnnsn, 
Grant, and Lee; and it is a striking testimony to the fairness of 
his judgment that the two distinguished Fedend commanders 
receive full justice, their magnanimity in the hour of victory being 
specially extolled. We could here again have wished that Sheridan, 
whoso fame at the close of the war stood out so high, had been 
added to complete the galaxy of briUiant leaders. To have done 
this just now, when that General is Ithought to have been severe 
on the German strategy of 1870-71, wouM have been a graoefhl 
act on the part of one who speaks for the Prueaiaii aUff oh Ameri¬ 
can subjects. Lee Is pniposely reserved for the final pamgxapha 
of the volume, as inevitably tho true hero of the great e|ie£acm 
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as the Ainerieitii War. For the more^ our authortelh us, referring 
to his fenoer ch^ter on Amerioan strategy, that he sought to 
artireat an independent judgment hy abstraot study of the war, 
and by the most Aieotive tieatment of its oTents, the mon highly 
shone oat the imUmoal glory of Oenend Lee, whom people and 
army alike honoured with their common phrase, ** He la great as 
a general, hat stiU greater as a man.” As the work we are abodt 
to part tram is esstmtially a scientific one, we cannot close our 
notice of it more fitly than by translating the military judi^nt 
pronounced on this great commander and his strobes of war. 
mbably no truer one has been written of any general 

Not with the sodden ylidding to some passing thought, as the cnvaliy leader 
who must form his pkm on the spur of the moment, but by severo labour, Udl- 
aome oomhinaUoQ, and ceaeelesA comparison, were his resolves iVatued. He 
felt the pverwhcli^g responsibility that lay upon his shoulders. He saw 
the flower of the people’s offijpring, the fate of his oountrj', pinned in hl« hand. 
Ho was fttHy sensible of the abtndute confldenno which .Mlaked its nil upon 
him. TIm deep respomibility he felt to heaven and to the people that 
so trtistod in him caused him to throw his whole power into the purpose of 
making his plan as complete as possible, freeing it from the doubts of cliaiino, 
oud avoiding the least nitsliap which might cross hi.s design, and damage it 
in its entirety. After one of his Ijattlcs he said (o me, ‘‘ 1 m.-tke my plan 
nil well ns my human powers admit, but on the day of iKittle, I leaVo the 
fate of my army in God’s hands; iny generals have then to do their 
part.” 

Hut, it is added, his goodness of honrt was free from ell mere 
.^'‘niimoiitalily. Tfumanity ileolf in feeling, ho was stern against 
nil conscious" dereliction of dllt3^ And while every ghuiee at a 
wenmded man gave him a syinpalhotic pang, ho never stayed the 
energetic pressure necessary to caiTy out to its end the plan he 
had once put steadfastly before lum. Ilrought i\p to richer fare 
and holler expectations than almost any man of tho host ho led, lie 
Wits the simplest of all in liis .surrouiidings; but when a strnnger 
was entertained, as our author liimself was, the homnir whs felt to 
be so great that it oficclually made amends lor the .ocantiness of 
the fare. 


KGYPT AND JCKLAND.* 

T he first question suggested by this booh to most readers will 
doubtless be, AVluit is the connexion between Mgypt and 
Iceland ? \Vhy should wo not join together any other Iavo places, 
such as Khiva and Oulifornia, or Timbnetoo and 'rninsylvania? It 
may be doubtod whether evert (hiptiiin Fliiellen could have found any 
points of analogV between districts so widely remote in every 
conceivable relation. After our readers have siitliciently racked 
their brains in gues.sing at some profound connexion, wo can give 
them a solution of the problem as simple ns that of (k)liirabuss 
egg. Tho connexion is simply that Mr. Bayard Taylor visited 
both countries in the same year and had not enough to say 
about either to make a book of it by itself. Such a mode of conw 
position cannot, as IHr. Taylor w'ould bo the first to admit, produce 
an artistic whole, gatlier from the various chapters, though it 
is not stated on the title-page, tlint the}' wero originally letlers to 
the NeiD York Trihme; and wo daresay that the readers of tiiat 
journal were glad enough to haxe alellor every now and then from 
>Ir. ^yard Taylor, wherever he might happen to be Avnndering. 
It is a rirtue in a newspajH^r to resemble the sheep’s head, about 
which, according to tho Scotdmian, lln'rois a deal of “ line confused 
feeding.” \Ve like to browse ainilessl} up and down the various 
columns, stumbling at one moment upon a horrible mui-der, at the 
next refreshing our minds with a bit of tln^ology, and winding tip 
with a discussion uitou sewage. As a rule, however, a book is 
supposed to form more or leas an organic whole; and hetero¬ 
geneity is rather a failing than a nuMit. Wo should bo 
glad to see this rule observed in books of travels, for tho 
simple reason that twice nothing does not make something, 
Mr. Ta^^lur spent a week in Iceland, and soraowliero about a 
month in l%yi>t; and though ii day or an hour in a 
strange eouu&y may give a reporter a siiflicicnt pegf to 
bang a letter upon, it can bardlv justify tho production of a 
less ephemeral form of liteniture. ’There are indeed some persona 
who turn all that they touch to gold; thorn are men of genius who 
can confer an enduring value upon tire merest trifles, and whoso most 
cursory letters ai'e worth far more than the must elaborate laboura 
of others. Mr. Taylor is an accomplished and excellent writer, 
but he does not quite reach this stanaard. The last performance 
of his which we happen to have read was the translation of Famt^ 
and he certainly deserves a y&ey high place amongst the Uumciinis 
authon who haye tried what isj^haps an impoasiulefeat. But if Mr. 
Taylor had written an essay giving nis first impressions of Ooetko 
after a single reading, and tacked to it another containing a similar 
critickm of Schiller, we don’t know that we should have cared to 
study ^6 result. 

We have made these remarks,, which are perhaps a little un¬ 
grateful. because after all Taylor has so many merits that we 
expeiM something, more from him. It is perhaps wrong, though 
it IS oertaiuly.natu^ to be angry with a man for giving you what 
turns out to be a penny whpn yon gue^d it to be a guinea, even 
though yon had ho oanse for existing anything at all. Mr. 
Taylor has therefore shfiered in our minds merely b^nee wb were 
unduW Sanguine. We Inust endeavour to do |ttsriOeto the good 

S iaUttoav&h he diiq^ya^ in ^te of oomparotive disapnointment. 
e representfi ih a class of travril^ which we could vw to 
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be more frequent. It is a moot question whether oar the whole the 
vo^r American or the vulgar £n||[Uah travrilor is ^.more 
exquisitely disagreeable. Both apeounena ^ to be met with hi 
I vast and increasing abundance upon every line of European travd. 
We find them climoing Mont Blano and the Fyramida, and treading 
; upon our toes in Paris and St. Petersburg. A long series of 
I careful observations has led us to the conviction that on 
I the whole the Englishman is the more annoying when he sets about 
I it, though perimps a certain feeling of shame f(» our country rmy 
have unduly heightened our vexation. Both races are equally 
! ignorant, and show an equal indififei'ence to all the beauties of art 
and nature. But the American, if be is rather more obtrusive, is 
also rather more simple. The EugliaU tourist tries to conceal bis 
ignorance by a sulky affectation of dignity, Tlie American blurts 
it out with "a naivete which is at times njmost touching. He ia 
not in the least ashamed to confess that he never beard of RafTaelle 
before bo ciussetl tlio Atlantic, or to a.sk for information as to tho 
most nidiuicutary bits of traveller’s kxiowbnlgc. Of the two we 
prefer his transparent ignorance to tho awkwam and thinly veiled 
Ignorance of tho Englishman, but wo confe&s that the ordinary tra¬ 
veller of eillmr breed is an luidosiniblo companion. It is obvioua, 
however, lluil ho is lilody to Ix'comc more abundant. Tho rapid 
spread of the English lungiiago all over (he world pnives the increase 
of the English-speaking traveller. Mr. Taylor, comparing Egypt 
at tho present day with the J'lgypt of tw'eniv-two years ago, is 
si ruck with tho oxlraoidiiinry progress made l>v the native popula¬ 
tion in acmiiving this most intrusive tvf all tongues. It is rapidly 
brooming less and less nccossarx' for on Euglisbiiuin or an American 
to acquire any otliev language ilinn h!s own. 'Tlio consequence is 
thiit tho CkiokV Tourist and the kind of .American whoso luunonr is 
lepresented by Mark Twain are linding theniseUi'S more at oixsa in 
every part of tho world. \Vc could wish that they might leai’n 
n liltln fram Mr. Taylor’s oxaniple, though we are only loo much 
afraid that the process may be tho rcN'crao. Mr.*Taylor, in fact, 
though a tborouglLlv iulelligent and cultivated man, finds it 
neco'isrtrv to mako railiov odd concehsions Ut tlie inferior kind of 
triueller. Tie sees llio Pyramids, and is oflecled, os avnrs 
man of any sensibility iiiiLst lx», % Oie sight. But, 
Inning allowed liinndf to be carried RAvay into aw expression of 
his filings, he emU by a sort of apology. Ho declares wore than 
once tliat he does not reanx-i the presence of tho intrusive modern 
element wliich is disturbing the ancient calm of the East, llo^- 
is bound lo profess hiniBolf a “ progresrist,” and whether in 
Egypt or ill Iceland sternly guards himself against acniimental 
yearnings over tlie past. Mr. Taylor is, in fact, so far in sympathy 
with bib conntrviuen that he clings to an optimist view of things 
in spite of lIio most pressing diffiimlties. Tho vulgar Americim 
congratulalcs liimself without remorse when an historical niouii- 
mont is knocked »)ut of the wav by a railroad; and secs in tbs 
suh.stjHiiion of skiu-diiep civilization fi»r tho old type.s of Oriental 
culture nothing but an unqualified improvement, Mr. Taylor 
Iviiows bettor than 10 join iiim'seivedly in such glorifications 
of very doubtful changes; but bo is afraid of being found nu- 
failliful to the creed of progress. He tries hard to believe that 
rill is for the hcht in this licet of all possible worlds, and 
will not Fee ilnit there can be any conflict, except of a pmely 
transitory nature, between modern democracy and jefinemcat- 
Jloubtlesa if Im luid \cntured to say in pbin terms to tho readers 
of the Ncir York Trtlnnio tluit their countrymen were destroying 
works of art incomparably superior lo any that they can create, 
the remark would not havi* bcmi palatable. And yet in Egypt, 
if any wlieve, rnch a doubt iimst frequently occur to tho most un- 
qunli'licd udiuircr of modern progress. Mr. Taylor gives an 
account, and it is pcrlinp) the best part of hia book, of the wonder* 
fill discoveries mado by M. Mariette. AVe need not ask liow far 
the conciubioiiB reached by this remarkable investigator will be 
ultipiately confirmed by independent critics. But, if we flflfluine 
with JMr. Tfiylor tbnt they are nntpiestionable, they cei-tainly give 
rise to some curious relloctions. According to them, it is satisfac¬ 
torily proved tlint the greiit period of %»‘yptian art belongs to the age 
of (Jheops; and the first historic king, Menes, who reigned more than 
four thousnnd years before Christ, must be regarded as liipieelf tho 
product of a long stage of unreconied development. Among tho 
varioiw relics preserved in M. Marietta’s mmseiim is a statue re¬ 
cently discovered, which ia supposid to bo about six thousand 
years old. It is carved in sycamore wood, which has now become 
“ hard and resonant as metal.” The face is described aa remark¬ 
ably intelliirent, cheerful, benevolent—a Shakspearian head, ono 
might say, il gives such evidence of a large, ueb, and attractive 
nature.” The eyes are formed with curious ingenuity. “Tho 
IqsIh s ore thin rims of bronxo; the whites arc formed of white 
opaque quaSrtz, the iris of rock ciyatal, and in tho centre of each is 
set a small ci^'stal with many points, which from evqty side re¬ 
flect a keen point of light lilte that in the human ^eye.” \Vhen one 
reflects upon all that is implied in such a statement, on periods 
of time which mnst have been necessary before such an art 
could be evolved, one becomes almost dizsy with the 
long penpocrive of prehistorical evolution thus dimly "re¬ 
vealed. Nop is it ahogethep aaUsfectow to reflect upon 
the history of later progirm finoli art u doubtless rude in 
niaii^ aesws*, and yet the diffetence between such a statue and one 
which could be or^red (aay) in New York at the present day is 
not hltp^lher in fanout of Che modern artist. The natnnd sugges¬ 
tion is mt what we cell progress is in feet a very mixed and 
qualified efiUdp) thatloite periods of decay have alternated with 
periods of.growth; ana that even defimte improvements have 
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coincided \frith tlio stumping out of ancient fonna of civilimtion, 
often 48 ttperiop in many points) to thc^e which succeeded thorn. 
Nothing et any rate could he more calculated to miiko one pause 
heftwe jeinmg unreflortodly in the modern chonn', of exultation over 
oveiy. change which »woe^ over the face of the earth. Improve¬ 
ment seems to Iw inextricably boiuicl up with deslruction, and if, 
on the whedo, thcro ia a gain? it is a jfftin on tlie halimce of many 
conflicting results, not of a uniform and uudiliited characlcv. 

Perhaps, however, wo are drifting far from Mr. Tayh^r. We 
only mean to say that wo feel it a little difticult to share his com¬ 
placency when w'e seo a Mark Tw'ain making jokes in faco of tlw 
Pyramids. However, Mr. Taylor is evidently a benevolent as uell 
as an aeedmpliBhed man. lie wioms to maktt trionds with Kgvptiiius 
and Icelanders with equal facility; ho tnlks Arabic and Danish as 
the ca^ may require, and finds everywhere something to admire*; 
he writes a i>oem under pressure to express the enthusiasm with 
which the Americans regard the descendants of the old discoA urei s 
of Vinland j and the verses not only sliow a hindly feeling, but 
are really a very fair performance of their kind. Nor 
should we omit to ixxrkou amongst his merits that he is ver}'candid 
as to his owm weaknesses, and admits with great frankness that he 
is tt huiuan being liable to fatigue, and capablo of being pitched 
over tlie head of a refractory pony. W'e must therefore part with 
him in kindness; though w'o are still rather at a loss to fmd asulVi- 
cient jufitilication for putting together in 'i permanent form Jetfors 
which might well have been left to repixse in the hies of tlie Xav 
York Tribune. 


SCENES Of KUSSIAN LIFE.* 

A M(>\G the many vexed qu(‘.stions of the present age, nvo are 
tolvl by the author of the NiylvUed Qiiea/ion, thul uf 
‘•woman’s right to dispose iVeely of hersell” occupies a pro¬ 
minent place, and finds numerous advoimles. Hut too maav of 
the supporters of that right, we are further informed, Ciirrird 
away % a generous desire to save a human soul from tlm 
tyranny of what they term “narrow morality." overlodk aiioilwr 
huraau soul which has an equal right to vrotoclion, forgetting tiu« 
child ol‘ the woman who, according lo their doctrine, has a 
perfect right to change one alfectiou for anollier. As an iliii.^- 
tratiou of the.se statements, it seems, ^Ir. MarkoAN itch coiiipow'.d 
‘ the story of which there now lies before us un English version, 
rendered doubly remarkable by having been tranalatt'd by 
Hrinceaves and published next year. 

Vera l.ioiibiaiirtliy i.s “the \ovv prettiest Aonng lady’’tlie nar¬ 
rator of the story has over beheld, allliougli slu? is the mother of 
a lad of fourteen; and lier “ delicalely-arelied eyebrows, her liiiely- 
ciit little nose, her pouting mouth with its eJiateuing U'ctb,’’ and 
her other innumerable attractions, fii.scinatc older obaervera as 
readily as this youthful atUnirer. 31 oro especially, or at loa.st 
conspicuously, fascinated is “ a young and iwcoediiigly handsome 
Hussar ofiicei*,'' with a long silky moustache, sharp regular 
foatiires, and fine dark eyes. This good-hioldug acapegmeo, 
Baron EcIhcii by name, who hua but lately returned from tho 
Caucasus, wdiilher his bad condiujt had sunt him as a private 
soldier, makes imptituoua love to the beautiful Vera, w^ho is gi-eatly 
flattered by his marked attentions. Over her, however, are two 
watehors set. The. one is IitT young son, who hates the Baron 
with ft bitter hatred ; tho other ia her middle-aged huabaiul, wJio 
follows her with his eyes so long as she remains within tho scope 
of his li.don. More he cannot do, being tho victim of an .almost 
complete jwxftly.d.'^. lie is “a tall man, of ab-mt foriy-li\o years 
-of age, with an almost transparent, wsii-lookiug face.” * So crushod 
is he by the ierribJo stroke which has fallen upon him that he 
offers scai’cely any indications of life beyond the movements of 
his eyes. Sonictimos, it is true, his trembling fingers attempt to 
grasp some object, or his pale lips succeed in pi-odueing a low con¬ 
fused murmur which only love can inteiqiret, But his oye.s alone 
obey his will. “ As the inscription on a tomhatone relates itjs liis- 
tory, BO the whole life, which Ims almost loft his poor body, was 
concentrated in those wondeiiul eyes; they burnt with a roatlesH, 
eager fire in tho deeply sunkcu sockets, and expressed a aerie.'* of 
sad, powerful thonglitk” 

With these Bepulehral eyes the poor paralytic watches his beau¬ 
tiful wife, as she flutters, butterilylilto, through the flowery world 
of pleasure from which ho is excluded. Uulbrtunately she ia not 
grateful for his attentions, having bec'n greatly annoyed by liis 
beliaviour during tliu earlier yeare of their married life, when he 
wo\Ud oscillate between fits of jealouhy in which “ he would dash 
about the room like a maniac,” and of affection in which “he 
would throw himself on his knees and entreat her to tell him what 
he should do to gain her love.” Under the influence of fresh 
Ukraine air the hiyalid gradually improves in health, but at the 
same time his fascinating wife becomes mow and more subjugated 
' by the influence of the handsome Baron Felson, who is cApablo, 
when the occasion wiuTants it, of pronouncing discourses on love, 
philosophy, -and all other Buojects, three pages long without -ft 
pnteh* At Iftst comes tho catastrophe which lias long loomed in 
the distance. One moonlight night the crippled husband insists 
upon-being taken oat in his invalid chair, and wheeled up to the 
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garden-house in which aio his wife’s private apattimte, on the 
windows of which he was in tho habit of gazing iax hours in the 
hope of catching a passing glim^ of her he loved. But on this 
occasioi^ at the dead of night, he first atares at. it with ^^Jltmtethin^ 
awful in the expiehsioa of his haggard, nfiiufuUy emaciated profile, 
with tho largo eyes glaring into the garden,”mid.thense^ it witli 
•'such a glance of despair and impotent wrath” fiashing from 
under his half-closed ejelids its makes tho rnwrator 4eid cold all 
over. Tho gavden-houae is reached; the ahuttei's, which ^n be 
ujifued frem without, fly apart with ft bang, and a flow of light 
.streams out from within, clearly defining the distorted leatures 
of the imfortimato husband as ho looks into the room in 
which his wile rueJiues on a sofii “ with her h^d slightly 
thrown back and her hands clasped in desneration,” while 
beside the closed door staTids Baron Falsen, holding the,handle 
with one hand, and in the oUior “ something long ana bright, lilie 
ft dagger.” A “ wild, h^rt-breukbig cry is heard, and tho 
husband, “ by u supremo effort, raised himself to his full height, 
witli a menacingly o.\to]ided bind .... and fell the next mo¬ 
ment a huddled mass on the damp gTAsa.” This is a suffiqieatlv 
unpleasant scene, but still more disagreeable is another in which 
young Vassia Loubiiiiisliy accuses his mother of being liis father's 
“murderess.” “You rave, you are deluious,” she said. “So 
voiiv lo\cr luis just said also,” retorted Vassia, with a bitter 
laugh, itc. &c. 

^^’e unist s:iy that, so fur as the reputation of Russian society is 
concerned, this book had better have been loft untranslated, fur it 
by no meaiia convo3's a favourable impre.s»iiui of llussiim social 
lilo. Among other points this one is worthy of observation, that 
listening and Avalehing al doors and windows seem to be reckoned 
among tlio usual means of gaining information. At p. 124 of vol. i. 
the narrator overhears ft long conversation w’hich was not intended 
lo reach his eaia; at p. 21J the prude of the story, Mile. Galetchka, 
gently opens a w'indow, and thereby contrivas to listen to another 
piece of forbidden gossip; at p. 24S the narrator i.s again found 
surreptitiously listening ut a window'; and at p. 282 he a third 
time,but iu this instance uninteiilituially, bt'Comes tlie unsuspected 
auditor of confidential commimicalions. In this respect, as well 
as in many others, Tiothing can be more unlilio tho typical English 
schoolboy than the young heroes of the liussian story, w'ho do not 
greatly coninit-nd themselies to our admiration, altliough they are 
eiipablc of talking in tho most poetic style about clouds and des¬ 
tiny, and of quoting and criticiiiiiig (lerinaii poetry. Heroes of 
ronumco Avho die young are apt to be oHousive, but there is somo- 
thiiig unusually priggish and irritating about the juvenile lius- 
siiiii who remarks on his deathbed that it is hiijipiness for liim to 
(lie, for he “should never Imve been a go<»l ninn.'' It may bo true 
that “ when a child luus wilrjos.'^ed the grief of his father at the 
heartlessue&s of his mother, it awakens within him u bitter feeling 
of sliame and inward rage whieli no Aviso sayings, no w'ell-sounding 
phrases, can <le.stroy or root out ’; but we could well dispense with 
that child’s acqmuntancp. On the whole it seems a pity that lUo 
Trinctsses Ouroussotf did not turn them atteutiou and their re¬ 
markable power of translating from their own into our language 
towards a belter spoeimon of itussian literature. Tho only feature 
of the book they have selected on which iinmixed praise can justly 
be conferred is its delineation of llussian scenery and country 
life. 

A soineAvbat similar criticism to that conveyed by the last few 
lines may bo passed by unsentimental readers ujvon the second of 
tlie novels before us. In Darkness and Dawn we ore presented 
^ Avith ft ilussiun tale which may bo read with interest as a study 
! of maruers and landscapes, but which can scarcely claim lo stand 
high fts ft work of fiction, though its later scenes ai’e not devoid of 
a certain melodramatic power. From it.s pages, as well as f^m 
those of the Neglected Question, a fair idea may be obtained of a 
country house ftud its surroundings in tiouth Russia. We see 
“ tho long, low building, with innumerable windows, and ,a roof 
of briglitest ^reen,” the slender pilloi-s supporting its vorajidali 
covered with jasmine and roses, iieldnd stands a west of pines; 
in front the ground slopes away towards the hank of a rapid 
stream. At a little distance apnoiira a rustic village, above which 
rises the green dome -of the wnite-walled church. At tinjea wo 
drivii along the road which winds lik<i a wliite ribbon between,the 
cornfields, watching by day the lustrous wave of gold wWch undu¬ 
lates along the surface of the gracefully bending rj'o, or at night 
gazing for away over the level expanse, w'liich resembles a tranquil 
sea sleeping btuiealh the mellow moon or the softly gfoamlng stars. 
Many an idyllic scene we witne^ also; as when, for inatarme, the 
villagers in "the Neglected Qa^iom crowd around tho Jdudly lady 
of the manor on her name-diiWj the men and women hming tho 
hem of her dress, and the cbildreu offering ■<* nosegays of .wild 
flowers, and little earthen pots full of wood atrawberriefl.’' Not 
that all is idj^Uic in Darlcneu md Daicn^ for its hero ia a serf, And 
its end and aim is to point out, and to iUusttate by hit troubles, 
tlie moral darkness of the days in which the isstitnudn of slavery 
e.visted, compared with -the hrightnoss of ;tbe new day which 
sprang into life together with the Emancipation of 1861. Nothing 
can Iw better than Miss (or Mra.) /tinnia Gtfant’a intentions, and 
there can -be little doubt about the^ntnite «if tfie oiutee which . ahe 
has uudertakea to,support-. 

The hero of her 4tpry is a young Butekm upon whom ttetturo 
.has every boon but tnat.01 iree 4 (iiQi, A 

to ft rich and. Citreless master, he hfts .EeediM.niL,y«dfi^on 
which lias deve^md and matured bis In 

appearance and in manners he is Ml that ithe ;||i)CWbaM|in|ie 
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raaidon could desire to find voftllzed in the foiro of ft lora* j 
iind fts ho ia, long Bupcessful in concealing the tomhle that 
ho ifl ft slave, he natun^y produces the moat fayourahlo un- 
pression upon tho minds of aU tho young ladies with whom J»e 
makes Acquamtftnce. More oapeoially does ho win tho heaxt of tho 
eathuaiastic heroine of the tale, after ha hue saved her life uy 
means of en udusuaI expedient. As ho and she are strolling ouo 
sultwr evening through tho meadows, tboro auddenly arises a 
torrible hurricane. With the greatest difficulty he managcH to 
guide her safdy through the storm until the river is reached which 
separates them from seewity. But when at length they arrive at 
the spot where a bridge should bo, they find that it has boeii 
•swept ftway by the swollen and raging waters. Fortunately tiio 
abyss is not more than eight feot'wide, and there is still left a 
remnant of woodwork which confuderubly lessons that space. Wo 
be throws his tall body across tho river, thtueby ffimiing a tem¬ 
porary bridge, face downwards, placing his foet on one side and 
holding by his hands on the other. And she, “ not even ex¬ 
pressing the slightest astonishiuent at his singular and dangerous 
plan,” springs lightly over him and reaches in safety tlie opposite 
Dank. No wonder that after, “with a superhuman elTort, ho 
swung himself over tho chasm,” she promises to innrry him, and 
fulffisher promise without investigating his social position. All 
goes well lor a time, and 'Hho loveliest woman in St. Felera- 
burg,” for such she is univorsully acknowledged to be, enjoys her 
life in the capital as tho wife of the millionaire whom slie does not 
vet know to bti ft serf, IJnhickily his master, the wit^ked riinoe 
Usofl', makes liis appearance, adiiiires liis slave’s wife (who indeed 
has herself become his shivo), and in order to bring her under his 
power, begins to put pressure upon his properly, h(‘r lt»rd. Tlict 
unfortunate being, conscious that ho is “a living disgrace to 
himself, a blot upon society, a nonentity in the world,” shows 
•symptoms of being on tlie point of Utsing those wits to wbicb his 
45xoellent oductition has done such Justice. In order to priiser^e 
thorn until the impending Third of March will secure them by the 
gift of freedom, his wife diwembles, and keeps the princely ])rotli- 
gftte from dangerous action by lajming his wmses in the slumber of 
a fool's paradise. At last the Prince discovers that be has been 
Iriclied, and httstens to revenge himself. .But betore he can strike a 
blow the booming of cannon and the ringing of bells proclaim that 
serfdom has passed away for ever, and "the emancipated hero and 
heroine, who have been "for separated by circumstances, are 

“ re-united once mure in tlie bopda of love and sympathy.” 


IJOlil/S ANCIKNT TERMS AND MKASIJRES OE LAND.* 


historical interest ”; and he adds, what wc are glad to hear, “ they 
have been of great interest to myself,” But Mr. Ilore’s laboui's in 
this interesting studv seern to have been a Ciise of the pmnuit of 
knowlodge under ditllcullied. Tho library at Pole Hove A, by his 
acc*»uut of it, made up cliielly of books most of wliich are “printed 
in quarto, some in black letter, ore interlarded with many liatin 
quotations, nud contain n great deal of exttftneous iuformatum/’ 
They are “ ancient gloss.aries and law dictionaries,” the only books 
that Mr. Uoru »w*ma to know of in which a man cwi liiid any¬ 
thing about the Hide or about Bookland. Mr. Ilore's dislike to 
bbick letter perhaps abuts out a ^uod many (termaii books. 
•Schmid’s OvMtvs dei' An'gol-^nchhm is unluckily in black letter, 
and, though not printed in quarto, it is printed in tall octavo. But 
most (h\rman Looks are in octavo, and tho fashion of printing 
them in Kumun Ictteis is largely sheading. So a day may come 
when the labours of our Oontinontal te-ethren may he made avail- 
fthle at Pole lIoi*e. Still there are books written in plain English 
from which Mr. Ilore may leam eoiuething. Palgrave’s Ktigluh 
Cotnmmwcalth is certainly*printed in quarto, but it may plead in 
extenuation ’ that it is not in black letter. Allen and Kemblo 
labour under neitber disqualification ; they are not only in Xionian 
letters, but of coimnou octavo size; end Mr. Stubbs's Omstitv- 
fiintnl Hintorij is of a size smaller still. Perhans the dilHcully 
lie-i, after all, in the Eatin quottitiona and the “ e.Ytnineotis in¬ 
formation.” What is •• extraneous information ” and what is not 
may sometime.s be a matter of opinion between Mr. Horn and tho 
writem of whom ho complains. But the Latin quotations cer- 
t'linly are a serious poifit. It is very hard indeed tor a man who 
writes about 1 )oiui'scitty, oi about, any of the other matters which Mr. 
llore talveft in Imnd, to do without some Latin quotations. It is 
equally hard whether he wrote two or throe centuries back in a 
hlack-leUer quarto, or whether he writes now in a Homan octavo. 
Mr. More himself, who is in thin octavo and Kuuiftu letters, cannot 
wholly get rul of Latin quotation.'*. As for “ extraneous informa¬ 
tion,” perh.ijjri tlie description of Mr. llore as “ of Pole Ilore, co. 
Wexford,” may pass as a specimen tif it. 

lluw'evor this may be, facts are ficts and difficulties are 
difficulties. 'Ihe Pole llore library sufi'ere under quaixoa, black 
letter, Latin miotalions, and extraneous information. Some 
renie<ly is needed; something dilfeivnt is needed by Mr. Hore 
himself, and he thinks very naturally that something ffifi'eront may 
be needed by others:— 

It orciiDvd to mo that a treatiso omhodying in Jilphalx'ticjil order a short 
account of our iincient teniin^s uiul m*<a<,uroH of laiul, pn^uaitHl in a rt;a<Lii>lu 
tvfK' and smiowiuit cU'iuer form llinu i.^ to lie fovmd in our ancient glossaries 
nnd law dit noiiarii'N would te n meful uddilion to tbo library of tlm anti¬ 
quarian or legal m.‘in of bu-^iiic'ts. 


TI'^JIIS thin book kindles in ua a strong desire to know soniotliiiig 
J- more of “Polo Hove, co. Wexford.” In limes pust there was 
a .Mr. E, 11 . Barker, author of many works, who used to put aftiir 
Ills name the initials O.T.N. These caused luucli puzzle in many 
minds, as no one knew of any dcgjve or learned society or Older of 
kiiighlliood which could be exjn'wssod by the letters O.T.N. It 
turned out that tho mystevioiLs formula merely set forth in a dark 
w.ay tho whereabouts of 31 r. Barker’s dwelling-place; O.T.N. stood 
for “ of Thetford, Norfolk.” Now, liad Mr. llore described himself 
fto O.P.U.C.W., the mystery would have been gi'enter than the 
mystery of O.T.N. in tlie proporticin of five to throe. Mr. Hore 
however despises mystery, and gives ua his dwelling-place at full 
length. But then his dwolling-ploco is by no means so intelligible 
ns Sir. Barker’s dwelling-place proved to bo when it was once set 
free from the veil of initials. Of Thetford, Norfolk, once an epis¬ 
copal city, still or lately a Parliamentary borough, and tho scene 
of more than one historical event, most people must have heard, 
^ven if they had not heard^ of Mr. E. H. Barker, To say that a 
man lives at Thetford does in a manner enlarge our Imowledge of 
him. To • say that he lives at “ Pole Hore, co. Wexford,” leaves 
ns much more in the dark. Most minds will got no further than 
the idea that Mr. Hore lives somewhere in Ireland; tho most ad¬ 
venturous will only bo kindled by the name of Wexfoiri to ask 
whether he has anything to do either with the Ostmun or with 
Oliver Cromwell. BUU the book makes us wish to know more of 
Polo Thno. It must bo a singular place where it is plain that there 
is ft lai^go library diligently used, but which seems to contain only 
one book of the present century. Mr. llore luis evidently worked 
Lard to improve his own mind, aW he is benevolently anxious to 
improve the minds of others. But he seems to have hoard not a 
word of that others bent on the same objects have been doing 
for the last fifty or sixty years. There is clewly a spirit of inquiry 
4t work at Pole llore, nut its inquiries have not reached the 
modem world. Mr. Hore is at work on subjects which have 
occupied some of the ^’eatest scholars of Enghihd and Germany 
for at least two generations, but of none of their writings does hu 
seem ever to have heairi. it would be in vain to ask whether Mr. 
Hore has crossed the German Ocean to learn the names of the 
Maurors and others tiieir fellow-workers; St.. Oeome’s Channel 
seems to bo barrier enough to keep tho works of Alien, Komhle, 
and Stubbs from ever finamg their way to Pole Hore. The last 
cargo of books whipli got there would seem to have consisted of 
Selham and Bitndcstoue. Mr. Horn says, with gisat truth, that 
t^ divisions, tenure, and value of fend, with the state of society 
at the Ume of the Domesday Survey, are matters of legitimate 


• An J&nitaaatiwiqf Antient T^rm and Mmsurm of Laitd^Mith oome 
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Things beinjr in this case, the old books not suiting, and tho new 
books not bidng known at Pole How, Mr. Hore gallantly under¬ 
took to supply tlie need himself, after the pattern i^f the man who 
said “ AVLuneyer I want a hook, 1 make it.” And tho curiou.s 
result is the publiciitiou of a book in 1874 which reatfeas if it had 
l)oeu puhlisliod in 1774. Not oue ray of modern research has 
nmdo its way to Pole 11 fire. Folklnnd and Bookland, for inetance, 
are expounded ns it was quite pardonable to expound them in tho 
days before Allen, but as it sounds odd to hear them expounded 
now that the nature of ar/er publicum in all jjiartB of the world has 
Iwen .set forth a liuudred times. “ Charter-land,” according to Mr. 
iloro, “ is a law term, and is land held by charter or written evi¬ 
dence, otherwise'freehold. Tho fcJnxons,” he odds, “called it 
Bock-lond or Book-lniul, and it was by that name disUnguished 
from Folk-land, which was copyhold.” “Allod” is “an ancient 
Saxon term,” nnd yet it is eoniehow “tuppo.sod to linve bcim de¬ 
rived from the Celtic * nllod,’ i.e. amieiiL'' Then comes soiuo- 
thiug about “ barhtu'ous bordc.s," a reference to Montesriuieu, and 
—we should hoi’dlv have thought that so niodeni a part of tho 
world would have liccn lieurd of at Pole Hore—a statement that 
“ land in the United States is mostly allodial.” Then wer Iwe an 
article of “Fee, Feud, Fufulura, or Fief,” and an extinct from 
Blftckstono, which roads funnily enough to a student of Waitz. 
It gives one a strange feeling to read hi 1874:— 

It niny he siiflioient to atetri, in a treatise of tills imture, that mont hI<K 
toriiiim agree that tlie ancient i'eudnl totmixis of land originated in the syrteiu 
of niilitiiry iwlit-y and protection adyptwl hy tli« warlike trihea of the north, 
who spicad ihcinaelvf.iiovcr Euiupc at tho decline oftiie Roman mnpire. 

Then we get n dissertation on tho Hide, as the Hide looks to one 
who knows not Kemble, nnd one on Cavelkind, on which somo 
light might, in other jdaccs Lesiilos Pole Hore, have been got from 
Mr. Elton’s Tmares of Ktntf. Ingulf is of course quoted with all 
solemuily. It is only within two or three pages of the end that 
wo light on ft pftssagft which show's that Atr. Hore is aw^ire of tho 
existenco of one writer in, if not exactly nineteenth century, 
ftnd even ho is described as hu could* not have been accurately 
called for fifty or sixty yeare past. This is “ H. Ellis, 
late librarian of the British Museum.” Sir Henry Ellis, fts ho is 
called by tbo world in general, was useful in his'dav, though we 
have always hold that, according to his light, hts forerunner 
Xelham, whose books are not to be despised even now, stood far 
above him. But without seaidriijg—and Mr. How gives us no 
refereime to help us in our seardi-^-we cannot belWo that it was 
feomfiip Henry that Mr. Hore borrowed his definition of “ VilJani 
--^^feoin the French wfciiw—vile--^ man of servile or base degree.” 
On our ride of Bt. Georg’s Ohannel, it is not usual to derive Latin 
feom French ^ and does Mr^ Hore, does he not, think that viUanva 
and have anvtUng te do with one another ? 

The oddMt.thing in turning over the book is to see the moat 
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puM^ ia Domtada;, pamages -vliich b'.Ta Iwcnfocaid 
ol ftWakraltiff hiatoricid and even romantic intcrost of the 
bifldiaiat ofderp quoted, lui they might have been by Blaekstone biin- 
eelfj witliout a notion of their meaning, seeuiingly without any 
SQtuui iabo the people mentioned id them were. Wo have long i 


extracta firom oir Walter Baleigh about ^<£arl Ourdus” and 

Tufkillus,*' and Mr. Horo ^juotes the epurious charter to the 
piirsoQ whom he calls Allan, Karl of Britain,'* with its roferenco 
to an ima^ary siege of York and an imaginary forfeiture of 
Earl Eadwme. And the very last sentence in the book contains 
the entry of the grant mode by the Sheriff Godrie to his dnughlur's 
tether m the art of embroidery, quoted, it would soeiw, without a 
gliiumoring of its importance ns to the tenure of land aud the his¬ 
tory of art, to say nothing of its touching personal interest. And 
we regret that Mr. Here, in e.T.pouuding the nature of tenures, lia» 
not condescended to explain the o.vact position of the geiitlcinan to 
whom his book is dedicated by permission.” and wlio Hpui'ars 
as “ S. Little, Esq., of the county of Wexford.” A man w no is 
‘‘of” the whole countv of Wexford must simdy be gre.ater than 
a man who is only “of” Polo llore, or any other place in that 
county. Can we bo right in the guess that >Ir. Jloro is llio man oC 
Mr. Little, holding of him doubtless by the most honoui iiblo tomire 
ever devised by any of the barbarous hordes who overran the 
Eoniun liimpiro in Iho days of its decline ? 

The spectacle of sucli a book os this, put fogctlier by n man who i 
is plainly a singlo-niimled stjarcher after tinlh, is a very si range 
one. What can Iw the state of mind of a rniiu xvho takes an 
interest, oaq might say an inlelligout interest, in a eerlain subject, 
and yet who never stops to think—who takes on liiniholf to vrite 
books without stopping to think—whether anything luis been added 
to the knowledge of that subject since the. days of his groal- 
grandfather ? Boos Mr. Horn never look at an advert i&.enieiit or a 
boolcecllers cata,logue ? Is there no one in the county of Wevford, 
no felIow-;5re8fYA of Mr. S. Little, who reads or lieais of bixik.** 
WTitton by people bom since the revolt of the Amerioim coKuiies f 
^^ ctake this date, as wo have a vague notion that Sir'lltnivy 
Ellis must have been born before. But Mr. llom is so e\idently 
ingenuous that W'e feel sure that the day of euliphlemnent will 
come, that ho will sooner or later xvake up, like the Sevm 
.V/ieeuera of Ephesus, to the existence of tlio nineteenth century, its 
scholars, and their researches. It will be ti white day tit Polo 
Hore when the cargo of modem books conio.s at last, and wdien the 
writings of the inquirers of modem days, fruiu Valgruvo to Stubbs, 
shall take their places on the shidvcs of Mr. I love a library along 
with tlio “ ancient glossaries and law-dictionaries,’* whoer black 
letter type and whose quarto size Mr. llore so feelingly dt'plorcs. 


l.\ IJOXOUR DOIJNR* 

S I’ORIES foundod on the unreasonnblc .‘.en^ibilitle.'j and Imbecile 
wdlfiilijcss of women are aJ way.s interesting in<i eerlain \\a\, 
lliongh they arc also always sad, and generally iiritiiling. Plain 
C’iiiumon-.seuso people ■wonder wb.at there is for tho foull.sli 
creature to make so much fuss about, and why .-ho c.annot lie 
easy and take life quietly like thu rest. Why .<eo lions in the wav 
when there arc not even bares or rabbits nibbling the hides of t,lm 
path? Why peiVisl in being unliappy when c\erv one wishes her 
to be glad, and all Ivy to make Inu’ content:' The riMder gets 
fretted at the heroine's silly sorrows, aud cannot find any syinpinhy 
for one who will tilt with windmills and make inuuntaius uuL of 
molehills. 

It was with something of this fooling that we went through the 
story of Mr. Gibbon’s In Honour Bound. Why should it be a.s 
miserable as it is ? and would it not have been possible to rescue 
Tccuie before it was too late by the safety-lines of rea‘*on and self- 
control W'e think Mr. Gibbon cruel in making this bright irra¬ 
tional creature the sacritice for her liushand and Grace AVi.slnirf. 
We would rather have aeon her reduced to reasonableness while 
yet thei'c was time, with Grace bearing to her life's end her cro.ss 
of love mifullillod, as many another woman has borne it before her, 
aud been all the nobler and sweeter for her soitow. 'JTiere was no 
valid reason why Teenie should cast herself away n.s she does on 
the rocks of paB.sion aud false sentiment. She was not one of 
those tragic creaiuivs doomed from the beginning and by the very 
nature of tbinp to failure and despair. On the contrary, wo hate 
seldom met with a more entirely joyous and delightful girl than 
this “tall sinewy lass, with wavy fair hair, and plenty of it; 
big blue eyes; soft rounded featuras, sunbrowned and hoaltlilul,*' ■w-ho 
m^ts ns at her cottage door as fresh as a spring day, as strong as the 
<)cean bree/.c blowing in her face. Hhe is so charming and natural 


of her petulant imagination and irrational fancies, and destroying 
her own h^piness, and the happiness of all with whom she i .8 
connected, wr the salse of foolish feelings by which she ia very 
nearly reduced to the level of moral idiocy. 

The opening chapters of In Homvr Bound are exceedingly 
pwtiy, The portrait of this bright heroine, Teenie or Christina 


jSkipper Dan’s daughter, and a kind of aristocrat among 
the ffahewolk, frank, innocent, brave, superstitious, loving, rustic, 

'*.' "“i " ' ' *—■ 
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is purely charming; and the scene where she “tiriea the 
spell ” witli Allie or Alison Burges is fllll of homoiir and 
careful drawing. But we soon have indications, even in these 
early pages, of the future uncomfortable development, which 
however seems to us always strained and inharmonious with 
tho leading traits of Teenie’s character; and we cannot bat 
think that Mr. Gibbon has somehow wandered from his original 
model, and found his story stronger than his nsycholo|nr* In the 
earlier phases of Teenie, now as a bit lassie fisning in her fkther's 
boat with young "Wattie Burnett, Dalmahoy’a son, crying con¬ 
temptuously, “ Hoot, you fool! ” when he loses his bite, and ap- 
proviiigl}', “ Maul but that’s fine! ” when he lands his fish ; now 
as the i'rankly loving maiden trying spells with kindly Allie, in¬ 
dignant when the Oraculum forbids, overjoyed when it promises 
“ love until death and, finally, as the pretty nymph down in tlio 
cove -with her lover, listoiring to his love-story and yielding to his 
insistance without much trouble—in none ofthe.se pictures do we 
.SCO a forecast of the future unreasonableness whereby evsiything 
goc'H to shipwreck together. To be sura, there are elsewhere certain 
.scattered indications which, read by the light of the end, come out 
in more distinctnes.s than when we first meet with them. For 
instance, when Teenie, after her love-scene with Walter, speaks to 
the. men who gather round her father’s boat with a familiarity 
that annoys him, “ huighing at their jokes and a]>paroiiily taking 
th(\ liveliest interest in nil their movements,” there is “ an ele¬ 
ment of delinncu in her activity’* which tells something of the 
tenipi'V to come. AVhen she is in tlm boat with her father, on 
the eve of her marriage, and she asks him if he is “ sorry 
about llu; mom,” and will he miss Iior when she is “ away 
from tlio \orlari’ V ” and on his answering her hoarsely, “ Bairn, 
it's liki‘ lugging the lienH out of me to let you go,” she inipotii- 
oii.'^ly bronK'.s out with “Then I’ll not gol ” Again, when sho goes 
to lialinahoy and the old Laird tells her that his son must eudura 
loss and misery ifi he marries her, she jumps up and, but for 
Walter's tenderness, would have renounced him then and there, 
“ cold, frowning, scornful,” more for wounded pride than for .sclf- 
sticrilieing love. But with all these forecasts, the full development 
<if hei’ character, suspicions, unreasonable, untractable^ comes 
with a certain sense of strangeness and imnaturalnoss winch,dotw 
uTulonblodly mar the reader’s pleasure in wha| is for tho most 
part rareful and well-conside.red work. 

Mr. Gibbon has manifest pleasure in his work. All that part 
of the book wlua-o he deals with tho simple lishei^folk and tlieir 
! perils is written can nmorCf and ’with ns nmeh knowledge as love. 

I vVo .smell the salt breezes nud see. the rugged honest men and 
' wMmu'ii, so iporant and brave, with their dread of novelties and 
their chiUlisli belief in themselves and their old-world spells. ()ii(< 
or two ani'cdote.'i have evidently been taken from the life. One is 
that when, duriuj? a storm that lasted many days, the women 
marched up to the manse, where the minister had hung out a 
barometer, to bcseecli him to “set the weather-guide to * fair,’ ’ 
ami he tried to explain the true nature and functions of tho 
iu:di*iiMieiit, tlio poor wives and motlier?, whose liusband.'j and son.'^- 
wmo out on the raging sea, though they listened to what he had 
1 to say, lelieicd nolhing of what they heard. 1'huy believed in 
I Skippm- Ihm’fl w'eather wisdom, but not in this atrauge-loolring 
maeliinn which might be a wizard’s work for anything they could 
ti’ll. 80 they took stones and smashed it; and when tho weather 
cliiinficd soon after tliis, “ Tibbie Gow, who had been a ring- 
loador in the outrage on the barometer, exclaimed triumphantly, * I 
ti'll't } on liow it \\ ould be!—it’s just time new-fangled wlngiualceries 
tlini's .setting a’ thin;iM wmiig. We mnvm take care 0’ the minister, 
for he'.s a giiid sort o' sowl, though he’s weak, like a*man bodies.'” 
80 too we road “ taken from life,” when tho railway was planned 
and made, and one Willie Stark, “a man in years out a child in 
mind,” burst into hia mother’s cottage, “ erring in much wonder, 
*Eh, mitlu:r, mither! what do you think I saw but theamiddy 
running nwa with a row of houses!’”. The epitaph on Susan 
Gray Avith her t\s 0 bad le"8 and a very bad cough,” and tho further 
infonnation that. “ it was the two bad legs that carried her off,” is 
liucKuoycd enough; but Jean Watt’s conversation with her cronie 
on Samly's rheumatism is original. “ Sandy’s just that bad,” she 
says, “ lie caniia move liand or foot; but lie’s liad mustard and 
%inegar on at tho foot 0’ the shoulder-blades and a batter as big a» 
your tAva hnmla, nn’ I canna toll you bow many salts he's taken, 
so I’m lliinlung he’ll be some better tho morn. What are you 
paying for tatties noAvP” Wearied as we ore with conventional 
work Avberein not a line is taken direct from nature, but all from 
fancy models which were never true, disgusted with porti'aits of 
men and women evolved out of the depths of the nutnor’s inner 
consciousuesa, but like nothing to bo met with on the face of tho 
earth, l>its of pure homely lile lUw thes^ transcribed direct and 
absolutely rtcil, come with a strangely refreshing influonce. They 
reconcile ua to tho “quaint trade” wuich else sometimes seems to 
US the siidclosl waste of lime and energy posaiblo to sahe human¬ 
ity, so sad tliat an^o wonder how it prospers at all and does not 
bivak up by its own inherent worthlessness. 

If tile eumplcx nature of Teenie seoms to ns a little beyond 
Mr. Gibbon’.s gr.isp, other characters, simpler and less iovolved. 
iu*o very well portrayed. Certainly the best ate the simplest, ana 
the simplest are tho iisher-folk. Dan Thorston is a good specimen, 
and rugged kindly AUie Is also excellently drawn. Uto X 4 iird> 
pompous, artificial, theatrical, untrue, but with a kind bsart at 
bottom, is somewhat hasy, and we refuse to join Ii|pda with Dame 
Wishnrt, who is too much after the pattern of # old lay flgtofe 
; draped as part sibyl^ part hog, to be pleimt; Oiaoa is t«qr 
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sweet and ooble, but w# eennot ow^rcome S foelinj; of incon- ef the Iitat tweBty-three yew* have in a great : 

gruity In her intense attachment for Waltet. As he was voted. If, as we are told, the first edition was &lmoftt 1 i{«istilUlekia|. 
younger in yeai-s and lighter in temperament than she, it seems illustrations, the same certainly cannot he said of the 
to us that her aficction should have been that of a mother or some volumes before us, with their 370 engravings. • Mr. Iiswih • 
an elder sister rather than a wife to have been in ahaolntd^ accord has gone to a groat variety of sources in his search of v 
with her character; and we do not lilw the moony raournfulness trative matter, nnd he has, os he teUe us, mot ‘*wiih the,utmo»t 
that possesses Iwr after the hoy’s marriage with Toetiie. To bo sure, liberality, both from publishers and authors,” Wo have vl^s of 
Walter has no rivals in tho place whore he lives, and we all know almost every place that is in any way associated with St. Paul, 
What opportunity and propinquity do for voung men and maidens; while nuticpio gems also have been laid under contribution to 
still, the lines of her nature, as Mr. Gibbon has laid them, are furnish likoneases. We have the head of “Menander, tho 
too broad and noble for anything like tbo menn considerations comic pf)ot, cited by St. Paul,” while even I^is a|»pearB in the . 
that would influence lower souls; and we think we have a views of Corinth. She might wonder how she gets into the Life 
right to ito a little disappointed in Grace, good and true as she of St. Paul with as much reason as did tho fly at fiodin;f itself in 
suDfltantiolly is. She is simply not quite good and true enough the amlxir. Together with the illustraliona are given many eat- 
for her best self, and her self-control might have been more celleut mans and plans. In fact, Mr. I^owin has evidently spaml 
complete. We objtHJt to tho whole of tho episode of Teenies neither laVmr uor expense to render his work generally al- 
ridiculous flight. It is silly and unnatural, the act of a maninc tractive. 

rather tluin of a sane person, inasmuch as there was no existing Military and Reliyions Life in the. Middle Ages and at the Period 
cause sufficiently strong to excuse such a monstrous bit of of the Retutmance^ by Paul Lacroix, Curator of tho Imperial 
wickedness; for even tho young wife’s excited feelings, consequent Libniry of the Arsenal, IVis. (Chapman end Hall).—This lumd- 
on what slio hears and sees, are scarcely powerful enough to ex- some volume is illustrated by fourteen cbronio-lithographic prints 
plain her subsequent flight. And, having nm away, she should not and upwards of four hundred engravings on wood. “ It forms,” to 
nave come bEick again. Theroisawantofgi*ip and purpose in making quote tho outhor, “a collection of archroological titsasures got 
what the fisher-folk would have calkid a stour over a rootless together after the most laborious research.” The engravings are 
bit of business like this flight and rotiira. If Teenie Imd to die indeed of groat variety and gr^t interest, and throw considor- 
for the exigencies of the story, and to give Groce Wi.slmrt a able light on the period of history which they are meant to 
chance, she might have been killed by a more homely and more illustrate. Wo cannot, unfiurt-unately, speak so highly of the 
probable cause than that of fever from t*xposure and infection com- narrative. It is not, we conceive, of any great merit inthe original, 
bined.' It was a pity to kill her all tho same; and wo wish she In its so-cullcd English form it is very poor. We are not sur- 


losing her life for a folly and a fancy not far removed from self- tions Charlcmofnie’s anny “ wa.s rather a German thou a F^nch 
murder. one.” He, or his translator, goes, however, rather too far when 

But though we find faults in this book, we also oclmowlcdgo its he states, as he clearly does, that the Iberians invaded Spain, and 
merits. It is pleasantly written, and many episodes in it are “ the Celts installed thomselves among the Gauls” («e), after “the 
tenderly and quaintly touched. If, as wo think, it locks a certain art of war had attained its highest degree of perfection among the 
“ staying power,” a certain harmony and continuity of interest, it lloranns.” It was not, moreover, in the twelfth centufy that 
does not lack isolated traits of inten^st, nor passages of thought TerlulUan enunciated his ideas in his Apologeiicny nor was it 
and beauty. Mr. Gibbon’s forte lies in tho faithful delineation of Columbus who discovered tho new Continent, nor Americus Ves- 
the homely Scottish folk he has seen and known personally, ratluiir pazius (sic) who named it. In the chapter that is given to the 
than in the more creative and imaginative qualities of a novelist; Inquisition it will be interesting to Protestents, and instruc- 

and the less, complex his characters the more lifelike and natural live also, Jo learn that it was the Catholic who were persecuted 

they are. Some authors excel in the portrayal of involved and nnd put to tho torment. By the Inquisition, wo read also, “the 
many-sided natures; ho is not one of them, llis best work is political aim of the Kings of Spain was attamed, for the main- 
tho homeliest, and the simpler he is tho more pallietic and the tenance of religious unity preserved the kingdom from the bloody 
more interesting are botli his stery and his style, his characters catastrophes which nt that period spread desolation throughout 
and his scenes, France and England.” 

-- Bluebeard's Ket^s, and other Stories, by Miss Tliackeray, Author 

of “ Five Old Friends,” &c. (rimith, Elder, and Oo.)—For those 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. who would value a ChriHlmas gift, not by tho money that was 

It, given for it, but by the pleasure that it gives, we could scarcely 

wish a more charming present than this book of Thackemy’s. 

TDLAXTS;^ iketr Natural Growth and Ornonientnl Treatment^ It contains four stories of modern life, which have nevertheless 
by F. Edward llulnie, FJj.S., F.SiA., .fee. (Marcu.s Ward), n most gnaint likeness to the Old Fairy Tales whoso uames they 
—“ Ornament!sts,” says Mr, Hiilme in tho introduction to this hoar. All the stories are admirable in their wav; the best, perhaps, 
handsome vohune, “ commonly overlook tlio treasures that Nature is << Uiquet a la houppe,” with its incidents of fortdgn travel and 
scatters around them.” Ornamentists—till we ivad this page, we its peeps into life among the Alps. “ The writers of the fairv-taJo 


had not so much as heard that there were Ornamentists—will no hexameters,” iii whicli the ai*gumeut of each story is given, must 
longer liave any excuse for their negligence, so adminibly has Mr. uot mis.i tho praise which is due to them. 

Hulme executed hi.s task. In tho three hundred and fifty carefully Old amt New London: a Nairaiive of its Mist on/, its People, 
executod illu.strations which adorn his work ho sliows both the and its Places, hy Walter Thornhury. Illustrated with numerous 
natural form of each plant--we raay almost say of each part of tho eugravings from the most authentic sources. Vol. II. (Gassell, 
plant—and also tho mode in which it ha.s heoii treated aj'ti.stically. Potter, and Galpin).—Many of the illustmtiona contained in this 
His examples ho often soolcs in the carvings that adorn the walls largo volume are curious and interesting; some of them, indeed, 
and columns of our cathedrals. As tho picluius of tho flowers ai e are reprints of engravings which have become very scarce. The 
all coloured, the designer, as well as the cfli’V(*r in slono, will find accompanying luirmtive i.s also intoresting, though wo could liuve 
here much that will ha valuable to him. The full descriptions wished that in hi.s account of Newgate tho author had, if we may 
that are given of each plate are for the most pnrt well dune. Mr. say so, hung le.ss fondly on tho gallows, 

Hulme, however, is not very strong in the derivation of words. The Tnmhlesome World: or, Bet of Stowe, A Truo Stoiy, by 
He uses the word “ plicate,’^ for instance, and derives it from the Lady Barker, (llatchnrds).—TJiis is a very curious story that 
Latin “plica,” a fold. In another passage he writesTho Lady Barker tolls of a Scotch girl who, in tho middle of lust cen- 
^neric name Crocus wn.s bestowed ujjon these plants by Linmeus. tury, was wi-ongfully accu.^ed of theft, was condemned, tninsported, 
Its significance seems not quito clear, as by ono writer it is derived ami captured by pirates. liitoi'PsLing as it will be fqund by young 
from the Greek word for filament or thread; another finds in people, it would luivo h(*eii found still more interesting liy older 
mythiciil story an explanation of the name in the ardent passion of people had J*adv Bmker given us copies of some of the oltl docu- 
Orocus for the fair Smilax; while a third derives it from Corlscus, monts from which elio has worked up her story. It is curious to 
a nmuntain of Cilicia.” ^ ^ ^ find lliat, when speuKing of George II.s time, she rogivts “the 

5^ji.rr>>dv Ipjm interastincr. thoiurh it is wii{fi>n fnr ITia hnisnisf ..r .. *1_ _ 


the Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction and the Advance- grand old siiujdo faith. 

ment of Science. (Bell nnd Sons).—This Imndsome volume con- Our Autumn Holiday on Freiwh Riovrs, by J. L. Molloy, With 
tains “ figures and descriptions of some of the most striking and illustralions by Linley Snmhoiirne, (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.) 
beautiM of the Alpine flowers.” The ligures aro well drawn and —Tho four friends anil their dog Gvp who tooli this autumn holi- 
well coloured, while the descriptions are sliort and to tho point, day on tho Seine and tho Loire so thoroughlv enjoyed themsolvee 
Our only fear is lest so beautiful a work should tempt some lady that the reader of their tour, however critical he may he cannot 
already too fond of flowers to the edge of a precipice. There but enter into their enjoyment himself. In spite of the ’boating 
have been fiOls enough already in tho search after rare plants. slang the mimitive is very lively, while tho lilnstrations aro not 


A. 2 vois, fwii ana it is 01 course impossible for Waking and Working: or, from Girlhood to Womanhood by 

n a notice of Christmas books to enter into the merita of Mr. Mrs. G. S. Heaney. (King and Co.)—This story for yomig girte 
rin’s work on St Paul and his writings. ^ It lias, as the author wUl he liked by those who like tho Record. While the nwent 
I US in his- preface, eiiMged his attention, more or less, for reads the columns of that religious and charitable paiier, hi« little 
aids of forty yeara. | It wm, he a labour of love, daughter could not do better than read by his siim this religious 

proceeded slowly.*^ The present publication is not merely a and charitable story. A baby is lying to aU MpeaitmceB at death’s 
int of the first edition j it is a reprint to which the leisure hours domr. The old grandmother, whose ideas of God are certainly 
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TOm&rkable, prays, "Heavenly Father, just tell Death to talco ^e 
old one and leave the hahe." She at once dies and the child re¬ 
covers. We are rentinded of Xerxes’s wife who idttu^hlered a 
dozen or bo of yonng men and maidena in the hope that Death 
would he aatifliled for a time and spare her. 

Th^ Scmgmg of tht Crane, hy U. W. Longfellow. With 
iUufitratume. (Kontledge and Sons).—The tw() artists and the 
two enfi^Ters who have illustrated Mr. Longlellowfl poem have 
done ^ir work in a manner not unworlhy of thopjel. Miss 
Hallock’B figure drawing's are (rraceful, and Mr. T. Morans land- 
acanoa are pretty enough. 

I)r, Ox's Hxjntrimmtf and other Storm. Translated fixiiu the 
French of Jules Verne. Witli numerous illustrations. (Sanip- 
iM)n Low and Co.)—^We have hero a collection of four very 
hnuioroiB stories hy Jules Verne. The first of the stories is 
perhB|>8 the best, though all are gcK)d. A heavy, dull, peaoeahlo 
race 01 men, by breathing pure oxygon, have suddenly been reudoiv'd 
noisy and quarrelsome, and determine to attick a neighbourijig 
town. The bm^mastor and a loading councillor nn' sout up the 
belfry to reconnoitre the country. They luid formerly been tht) 
best of friends, but the air they now braathed had rendered (luiui 
^uarrelsomfe too. As they begiji to mount the stairs they were 
wrangling, but the oxygenized air ascended to no great height, 
and before tboy reached the to}) tliey were as friendly ami as ({uiet 
as over. They forgot their purpose and spent tlieir time in ad¬ 
miring the prospect. On their dpscenL of course the quarrol- 
eome mood returned. The illustrations are not unworthy of the 
story 

Stories of Animal Sae/aritt/, by W. JT. G. Kingston. With 
sixty illiLstrations by IJarrison Weir. (NeKsonand Sons).—^Ir. 
Kingston's stories ore intoresting, thoiigli they would have been 
all the better if they had not had morals tacked on to tlmm. ^Vo 
have never yet met, end wo hopo we never »liall meet, a child who 
would willingly read an application. Happily Mr. Harrison 
Weir has illustrated the stories and not the morals. 

Aunt liouisa's Zodlogieal Gardens. Witli twenty-four pages of 
illustiations by Kronheiin. (Warno and Co.)—The illustrations 
are fiiirly well done, and Ihe accompanying narrative is for the 
most part clour and simple. “ In winter,’’ os wo read in the 
account of The Bison,” “ when the cold is stwere, the good fiod 
canses thick worm hair to cover the entire body of the Birioii. At 
this time, therefore, the skin of the BuHalo is more valuable tbuo 
in the summer.” Whether the Divine goodness is more manilcslcd 
by the warmth that is iiuparted to the auimaVs body, or by tin*, 
increased value that is given to its skin, is not made so clear as 
might be desired. 

The. Insect, hy Jules Micbclct. Witli oiio hundred and I’oity 
illustrations by Giacomolli. (Nelson and Sons).-Tin ugh the 
translator has done his pirt of the work well, yet M. 1\1 iclndot’s 
poetic.al essays have of necessity sullercd not a litth^ by bs ijig 
turned out of French into Knglisli. The senlimentalily which 
passes muster voiy'well in modern French is not always quite so, 
pleasing in Fiiglish. The book nevertheless will bo read witli interest 
while Mr. Hiacoraelli’s illustralionsnrH admirable, fclo })oetieal a 
writer as M. Michelet was fortunate in finding a no lets* jioetieal 
illustrator in Mr. GiacomelJi. 

Sea Breezes, by the Author of Knights of the Frozen Sea,” &c. 
W^ith sixty-six illustrations. (Seeley, Jai*kson,nullInlliday).— lii 
thopictui'es of ships of oil ages and all countries that are conUiined 
in tnis little book Imys will find, no douht, much to ink*i-est them. 
The uarralive, however, is rather curious than accurate. We are 
eurprised to find an old Captain, while describing the voyage of 
the rhoenicians right round Africa, exclaim, “ There was a* voyago 
for men who had nothing but the pole-stiir to guide them.” The 
Oaptain himself had never been south of the Equator, it would 
Becm, if he expected that the polo-star would be seen there. There 
is Bonio curious speculation on tlio probability of “our first 
father Adam having found means to tmrel on tiio Euphrates or 
Tigris.” Oarthaginians, wo are told, colonized Britain, while 
“some people think also that they discovered tho goriUu.” 

Bog Life, lUustrated by sixteen engravings after 8ir Edwin Land¬ 
seer. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday),—This work, to quote from 
tho title-page, contains “narratives exhibiting instinct, intelli¬ 
gence, fidelity, sympathy, attachment, and sorrow.” The narra- 
tivesTor the most part are very curious and inU'resting. It would 
have been better if tho introduction, in which iustnict is discussed 
in four pages, had been left out altogether. Reason scarcely assists 
ns in understanding such a sentence as the following;—“ The phrase 
(instinct) is often applied to another use; namely, to cover a felt 
inability—a powerlessness to explain or define.” We need scarcely 
say how mucli the engraving-a alter Laiulseer add to the value and 
interest of the book. 

Tho Town Crier i a Christnuis Storg-lwoh fw Young Children, by 
Florence Montgomety, Author of “ Misimdei-stood ” (Bentley and 
Son).—Mias Montgomery is scarcely so successful in her book.this 
year us she has formerly been. It was difficult, no doubt, to write 
a story which should be a rival to Misunderstood in the aftectious 
of young people. Tho Town Crier is meant for very little ohildi'sn. 
It la a good moral story of almost an old-fashioned kind; but the 
atoi^ stops too often while the author preaches. 


aic^ Slops 100 oiien wuiie tue author preaches. 

3 »s Ocean and its Wonders, by N. M. BsJJantviie (Nelson and 
Soiia)^—This little bwk certainly canbaiss a good'deal of iuterest- 
iitf infonnstion, but it is compiled, wo should imaaiiic, by a writer 
frho is not altogether master of his subject, same, page he 

tMe that “we ace waixanted in coming to the nondusi^that 
the oceim nowhere exceeds five miles in depth,” and that “there 


are profundities in its bosom which have mvstt yet been sounded^ 
and probably never will be.” liator on h© states tliat, “sscedd 
water is ono of the best nou-coudnctor« of heat, the 'Gulf Stream 
is thus pi'ovenUid from losing its onloric,” &c. A reader would 
infer from tlio whole paragraph that tlio pwsorvation of its heat by 
the Gulf Stream depemfs on tho Ikt that it Hows not,merely over 
water, but over cold water. ^ ' 

'I'ho Avtobiographg of a Man^d’-War s Bell: a Tale of ilte SeOf 
by LieutcJtant V. ‘Jl. l.ow, (late) K.N. With iUustmtious, 
(itoutledyu). -This is a rcpublicalion of a story which we criticized 
ill Uoulledge’s Aiimial for las,t voar. The faults tliat wo then 
)x>inU!d out have not Usui aiuemtcd. “ 1 commenced,” says tho 
hero of the liile in an early page, “to adopt t|iy habit I have 
since piucliscil,” If boys once “commenco” to iml such 

3 ti:uies «s tliis, tlicy run a great chance of commencing at tho 
Humo time to ado})! the habit of lalliing big, but Ibolisbly, 

2\‘ter Parley's Annual for 1875. With nine Coloured iUustm- 
tionw. (litMi. Ci'eoi>ro).—The sUn-iea in this Auuiial ai*o quite 
liannlfs^!, and nt least ii.s intoresting ns stori^-s in an Annual are 
wout to be. 'NN'o scaicely follow, however, the aiilhor of a jiapcr 
Dll the Odojma, wlierc lie says:—“How is tlso word pronounced? 
JjO(>k it out ill the lexicon, and see for yourself— oiiupam, having 
eight tool; ail omega, you see, not an omic.rou, in the middle 
of the word; so tliat when wo hciu: any ono call the ocliqvus an 
octopus, wo can say iiileraolly, ‘ You have not looked that word 
out, sir.’ ” 

Itindlodgi's Bren/ Boifs Annual, edited by Edmund Rouilodgo, 
F.R.G.t?. (Rout ledge and you8).'-This is in overv way ft biggi'i* 
Annual than I’eler Parley’d. It is a bigger liook in ilsclf, and 
bus bigger tahs, bi<.!ger incidents, bigger pictures, aud bigger 
Avords. Jt is, however, .scarcely Ws hariulfiss. 

An AlmaiMC and JlrnuUmok for Ireland, by Charles Ifaisoii. 
(Dublin: ^'initli iiud tSoii. Lomlou: ISiiujiklri, Miusholl, and 
Co.)—Tliougli only in its second year, this Almanac ftlready 
deserves to lake a high place. It has been plnimerl with cou- 
sidorablo judgment, and seems to have bceu e.xeciited with great 
care. To the tuurisl it iiflbrds ii.sefiil iiilonuHtiou both as to 
the routes he should select and the trains be .should go by, 
yiiould he be an anghu-, ho will find in a short idmteli of tho 
angling dibtricts all the information he could require. Jt gives 
liiin also a convenieiil and clear summary of tho ohai'aoteristic.s 
of the more iinportiiut Ioamib. Tlie studont of conlcnipuraucou.s 
history Avill find under the head of Stati.slics of frVl-ind ” a great 
deal t)f very AaUmble inlimnulioii juit togothcr in a most con¬ 
venient form. Wo hijpii that Mr. Eason's evamplo \vi)l be fol¬ 
lowed, and that in other parts of Die llritii>h Empire local 
nlnmnaos may lie produced containing an equal amount of luc.'il 
information. 


b'fiKNCII LlTKh'.ATUt;!:. 

( '^ RAMMARiS and anthologie.s heai-ing ii|idn nu'diffiAal and 
^ Ilonaii-.^.irie*! lore iiro How almost of dilly oeouiivnee, and 
help of everv kind is iiflordoct to i-e.ulois avIio v i.'^h to Ik^couio 
iicquainled with a part of tho literary ueM lilihoiUf impori'cctlv 
Known to young studoiUs. It may seoiu Inirdly eivdihle., but it 
is the fact, that until quitu lately the pupils of llm Jriouoh GolIegcH 
and JjAcdes wore not otlieially taughl. to admivo any olJior writers 
than those of tho seAonteenth and eighteentli contuiicft; Malherbe 
wastlioir starting-point, and Andrd Ohdiiior their ex Ire rue limit 
on tJiiis side; all the period befoi’o the Staners a Ihiperrur und 
sinco 1ho./f’#/nr vapthe Avasentirely neglected, The})re-sent Minister 
of Public In-^lniction, hoAvever, has chsmgod all that, and now, 
thajik.s to M. do Cumonl, e.vciir.sioiis inlo tho sixtoenih century aro 
not only alloAved, but prescribed. This iiuiovtilion luns suggested 
to M. Bfuehiil an exeelleiit little book * conldiiiing choice e.xtracts 
from soMHitoen poe-ts and twenty-ouo prose writers, beginning with 
Pierre Gringuire ana ending with bt. Fran^-ois do Sales. This 
small volume, compiled with the author's usual accuracy and 
scholarship, is introduced by ft detailed Fieiicb grammar of tho 
sixteenth-century language; tho specimens come next; and, finally, 
wo have a philological and historical coiuineutary, Jollowed by'a 
glossary, M. Prachet has caiufully avoidod giving tcK> erudite a 
character to his Avork; it is inlcmled chiolly, if not exclusively, 
for beginners, and is thnrofare essentially of a practical nature. 

Tho Nouvelle. gnnnniaire fnwgaise^, for Avhieh wo aro in¬ 
debted to the same a\ liter, is also a ti'oatiBo to be pltuied fn the 
hands of young people belongimr to tlio Jiyc-ees. Every ono who 
seriously thinks on the subject must be driven to the couclueion 
tiuitthe historical method is the only safe and rational way of 
teaching grammar; bo3^s I'emember much more easily things wluch 
they understand; not to add that, fts the French of the present 
dny is derived from that of oarlier limes, we must have some 
knowledge of the one in order to bo able to account for tho 
otlier. And yot it is not «o very long ngo that schoolmastora 
wedded to routine persisted m asserting that tire histoiieal 
study of the h'rench kugua(^e was, for young pnpUs, alsKrlate 
waste of time, and that nothuig was wanted but a training in 
the knowledge of colloquial French. M. Brachet has no diffi¬ 
culty in exploding this absurd idea, and he abundantly proves 
that no more time need be spent in douig a thing properly 

* Moremux choida dsn lerimins feuHtais du aeixi^M siikle. Par A* 
Brachet. Paris and London: L. llachettu & Co. 

t BovvclU gmmmairefrangam. Par A. Bitchfit. iParh and London t 
Hachette & Co. 
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and rationaJly than in taking tlie wrong road to Imowlodgc. Piipila 
and toaciiora have now, indeed, to be cautioned ag;unst the danger 
of going t4)o far in the opposite direction, niid introducing compa¬ 
rative gmmniat and Ajyan etymologies d tort et d travm. M. 
Brachet is equally atrong agaiu&l these enthusiasts, and shows the 
necessity of keeping steadily on the track marked out by MM. 
Burnout', Eggor, and other eiptffienced philologists. 'Hie graiumar 
itself is extremely simple, and is so printed that the pupil’s various 
stages of proficiency can bo always Kept in \'iu\v. The notes arc 
given ill laige type, whilst the hislorkal and philological develoii- 
nients which may be introduco^l and expUlucd as ciirmiiHtauces 
suggest appear in sraallor chavaclcrM. A coimianioti volume of 
exorcises is announced by the publishers. 

When M. Brachet has finished his collection of J^’i'ciich extrncta 
with the series which ho promises on metliawal writers, ho will 
have placed within the reach of students all the nceofisajT lielp to¬ 
wards a comphite knowledge of the French languoge and literature. 
In the meanwhile M. GidoVs admirable hiindbook covers cviw’tly 
the ground which M. Brachet has as yet left uuoccupitxl.* It is a 
hisloiT of modireval French, comprising not merely gnunnuilical 
details, but a continuous mivrative, divided inlo chapters, andillus- 
trati^d by a largo number of extracts. We are glad to see 
that M. Gidcl does not neglect the Iroubidtiirs. Woiiio critics 
look upon the Langiie d‘Oc as having nothing to do with French 
literature properly so called, and as being a Idinl of transient pheno¬ 
menon which the ernsado against the Albigensos <lestroye(l for 
ever. It is indeed true Ihut Proven^gil cultui-o was of relatively 
short duration ; but that is no reason why it should not ho taken 
notice of;, and the poetry of the Troubudours well deserves 
altention, to say nothing of Lho jdiilology of an idiom which 
is still used in the southern proviiiee.s of France. M. Gidel 
devotes a distinct chapter to this interesting subject. Sup¬ 
ported by Ibo authority of such raon as BaynoiiHnl, Fauriel, 
and Ozanain, ho introduces us to the nunierons forms of composi¬ 
tion cultivated by the Trnnbadoura; lie ilescribcs the Rirrente, the 
tmson, the euiinr, the aiihaUe, &c., &c.., anti mioles choice speci¬ 
mens from tho works of Gaiicclm Faydit, Bertrand do iWn, 
Snvaric de Mauldon, and others. Tho ehnusonf dr (joslr conic nevt, 
followed by tlio romom (Vaventarcy and llm cycle of Ibe Round 
T.ible. M. Gidel’a sumiunry of the leading charocioristics of each 
stylo of conijiosilion is always put in as brief and clear a manner 
as possible; and tho specimons introduced arc accompanied by 
translations ■which will he found of consiuerable uao. Another 
noticeable merit of this volume is tho frenuent refenmeo to well- 
known guides nnd niilliorilies qn Frcncli mediicval literature. 
MM. Daunuu, Gautier, Littrd, liuclcrc, (iucssard, Brachet, are 
constantly quoted, and INI. Gidel has taken care t,o trnnscribo his 
extr.icls of inedimval words from the host editions. 

Tho liihliotMque elzeviricjme, at present continued by M. Paul 
DalU.s, has recently been enricbed by tho addition of two authors 
belonging, the ono to tho tliirteenth century, tho other to the six- 
tconth. About forty yeans ago M. Jiibinai published the works 
of Butebouf in two octavo volumes ; ho now re-odihi them, and, 
if we might trust the title-pago f* bis previous labours have been 
revised and corrected. Wo are sorry to say, however, Ib-it 
blunders which dialigiirod the former edition are religiously pre- 
Bcrvod in this, .and Ilia only alterations wo havo noticed appear 
in tho preface and the explanatory notes. Butcheuf is one of tho 
most roinurkiible of the French frouvhrs, and yet veiy little is 
known about him. Some critics havo e\en questioned whether liis 
name was not a iiobritjuatf such .as were so often used in thoso 
times; Villon,for iiistaiieo,rsa pseudonym which conceals the me- 
diajvaljjfrtww/'c named Corbueil; llnlobeuf (Rutebeuf, llusk'buis, 
RutebmSa) probably was the mwi th plnme of tho author to whom 
wo are indebted to tho NokmIc cimphintc d'o^Urc-mcr. At all 
events our poet deserves to bo remembered, not only as a witty 
nnd brilliant writer, but also because he sujiplies aoundant evi¬ 
dence on the history of hia own limes. M. Jubiiial aptly remarks 
that on several points he completes Joinville’s HiUon-ede Saini- 
Lmis; thus he gives us many details respecting Geofiroy do 
Sarginea, Thihaut V., the Count of Poitiers, &c., &c. Moreover, 
his allusions to numerous contemporaneous (wenhs, the satirical 
shafts which ho aims at prelates, monlts, nuns, laiighte, and princes, 
and his descriptions of customs and usagiis, give exceptional valuo 
to his compositions, lie may bo briefly characterized as tho 
Saint-Simon, or rather tho Bilrangor, of the thirteenth .centiuy. 
Tho present volume contains, in addition to the biogi-aiihical 
notices, thirty-one poems of Butebeuf. 

Noel dll Foil, Sieur do la Iltosaye tt is another writer whoso 
works should bo known by all who care for old French litoraturo, 
and he has found in M. Assdzat a very competent editor. Un- 
foriunatoly, in his case, as in that of Butebeuf, biographical details 
are totally wanting, and wo are reduced to draw inferences from 
various particulars contained in the author’s works. That is what 
M. Ass^zat has done. Those who read his preface will perhaps be 
inclined 1o think that very little indeed hsa boon hrougnt to light 
respecting Noel du FaO, and we ere quite of their opinion; but wo 
must remember the proverb h rinipossible mil n’est touu,” and 
for our part wo are satisfied' that the learned editor has done his 
h(»t. Ine Siei^r de la H^riasaye belongs to the tribe of humourists 

* Hidtoin de la UiUraittn frangaisdy tUqiwe eon origitutjusqu^d ta rentu’s* 
sanee. Far Charles GldsL Faris: Leroerro. 

f (Envrea eonipfvtBt d$ Sutebe^, FabUdes par Aoh. JnbiniiL NonveUe 
ddltion, revue et corrigfe. Vob l. Parb : Diffis. 

t (Ewtnt fbeitieum de^oSt du Fd3t»ipuurde la Hirmctye. Poblbei 
par Afistfsalt Faria: Daffli. 


headed by Rabelais, and which hoasia- of- such ropciMeiitetina>a»( 
Bonaventuro Despdariers, BiSroolde da VerviUe, and TWbouiut^ dbir 
Accords. In hia I'oMtuu da h jmSeU franqaieo cm XPJi 
M. Sainte-Beuvo hud vtmtuwl to speak somewhat sligbftingiy of 
the Bfdirmierm iVKutroftel t whwtupoa M. A 4 »<j/.nt soppurtii* 
his opinion by a detuiled analysis of Du Fail’s writings, lie- 
forritig ihe rooflor to the preface of the tiret volume, w© 
shall meri'ly add hero that tho works published and anjwtaliod 
for the liiUudM-qm vh&eirienm of M. P. JJufiis are—(i)the Vropoe 
rii.dtqurg ; (2) tho JUdimrnorit^ «4 v.mket »«wiiwwiep ,* (3) the Voolfe 
ct dmours d'Ealrapel. 'I'lie stu-oiid volumo contains a copious 
ihllological and hi.'.toricil index. With all tho looming jind 
muiour i)f Rabelais, Noel dii Fail combines much teudemt'se and. 
a kooii upprecidtiou oi’ the beauties of laduvc; on the other bond,, 
whilst ho is full of fun ami eujiMs a good joko, he has not the 
coarsenc.SB of Jot/ciu decis and of tho Moifvfi dr. ]mrvmit\ 

IM. Alexai’drc Weill *' writes on tho paper cover of his botifc, 
^Aucun homiuo serieu.x, du n'importo quo! parti, ne comprendm 
bien k porliki des dvdnementa actuek, sans avoir hi cetto hiloire.” 
Ju tho author’s njjinion, flociety is now situated precisely os it 
was three hundred yetu-s ago, and the GoinmiunsU of th© 
jn esuut day can ti'iico buck their ancestry to Uie llupubliean .Auq#- 
baptisls so vigorously denounced by Luther. M. Weill devotee 
a long introduction to a statoment of the voinous point© of dilTer- 
(■uc4t which existed between the Roman Catholics, the Aiiahaptiatft^ 
and the Lutherans; ho shows wliat lie considen* to bo the errora* 
of feich party, and he concludes by remarking that the views 
maintained by Munzer and hia adherents had for their feundatios 
a prirteiple BiiDversiveof society audcoutraiytoall the laws of nature., 
This prmcijile is stated by M. Weill in tho tollowii^ terma 
is born or regenerated good. The word of God is si^Icient for hint^ 
ITo has no noe<l of that oleiucut of force which is called justice. 
J^lvery authority derived from tho power of the swcu il—that is to say, 
from duty made obligatory—is unlawful, null tmofttefo, uAd must 
he destroyed.” It is unnecussary to examine M. Weill’s relutatioa 
of an ahsiird and anarchical paradox. 

M. Ferdinand lloefert ha.s added another volume to his liaiid- 
hooks on tljo history of science. Mathematics form the subject of 
hi.s ])V('.serit publication, and, iu a sunciuct but sutUciently complete, 
exposition, he doscribos tho progre.ss of tUui branch of knowledge 
from the e.irlie.<3l epoch to our own day. The introductory chapter© 
treat of tho origin <)f the science of numhure, and take us at once 
out i)f the region of those t* prion theories which have proved 
so fatal to soiuul knowledge. The hlastevn nations then come 
under notice, and an account of th© Greeks and Arabs, con-r 
sidored as mallxematicianfl, brings us to the philoBophers of the 
middle agen, and limtlly to tlm.io of modern tirnea. M. Iloefor 
enters into all necea-^ary details respecting the most important 
discoveries; ho illusii-ates his statements by woodcuts, and the 
bibliograplui:dl imUcalious contained iu the notes enable the 
studeut to cODSuli for himself the various authors relmed to. 

Amongst tho scientific hook.** wo havo luudy reevivod two or 
lliroti i!iii)«)rtiiut oiiea deserve mention liero. M. Rcbal's Troite 
du mH'aniqw (jvnvnde | may be regarded os an introduction to 
II10 science of mech.'inies in its A'ariijiis npplicatious. It is 
divided into three piuls, treating respectively—(i) of motion 
stuiliod independently of its eaust'.s; (2) of the motion of mate¬ 
rial .sy.stenis; (3) of thormod^ niiinice. The work is to consist of 
two volumes, the lirst of wliich only is now before ua. M. lldsftl 
explaln.i the dillcrent theories put forward by the best aulho- 
rilica of our own day, such as MM. Foinaot, Bcrtiund, Yvon 
\ ilbirceau, and Maurice Ldvy, and he has cbpocially added new 
remarks to tho paid bearing upon tbenuod} immics, completing it 
by a tlieory of projectiles in fii*e-aniis. The second volume » 
aniiouiicod as in the press. 

Captain Picardat § discourses of mines in their connexion with 
war Ojicratiuus on a lield of battle. It is a subject totally distinct 
from lliat of siege operations; and its tirntraeut does not require 
tho same special knowledge and experience. An olUcer of engineers 
alone is competent to direct mid woi k mining operations in tho 
attack on a town or fortress. On tho other hand, any olfieer, 
says >1. Ficiirdat, ought to be able to carry out such operaliona 
in* their relation to ordinary field w.'u-fane, and the purpose of 
the pi'esent volumo is to explain the best means of doing so. After 
a short preface on the various plans pi'oposed hy ongindcrs wd 
chemists, our author suggests some view's of hia own, examining 
snccoftsivcly the resources re^julting from tho use of pyrotechnio 
preparations, and those derived from tho appliance of electricity'. 

The ravages ooctwii .med by tho Phylloxera amongst the vineyards 
give spcci;d importance to M. Maurice Girard’s pamphlot, which 
describes the nature of the disease und discusses the boat means 
of nreventing it.|i 

tinder the title Premerg Lundi%% M. Jules Troubat has 
collected the early articlGs contributed by M. Sainte-Beuve to tho 
Globe newspaper, and to sundry other journals, beforo he had 

* Rutoin de la guerre dee Anabapiieiee, For Alexandre Wdll. Faris: 
Dentu. 

t Hiitoire dee mathimaiiques. Far F. Hoefer. Paris and London: 
Haohotto A Co. 

t TraitA de tmeanique gitierale. Far H. BfeaL Vol. I. Faria: Gautier 
Viilois. 

§ Lea minet dans la guerre de campagne. Par A. IKcardat Faria: 
Gautier Villara. 

n Le Phylloxera de la vigiu, Pat M. Maurice Giraid. Paris and 
»London: L. Haeheite & Co. 

- ^ Premiers Lundie. Fal C. A. SainteBonra''V0I.X. Paris: Ldvy. 
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^joined the auhsequenily the Return He 9 ' J)fiux 

Monde^^ It ifl intereBtiiig to mtoh the first elibtta of a eritic who 
was destbed to obtam so brilliant n reputation, and to compare 
ihb crodenees of bis early perfunnances with the finish of the later 
causrrMr. M. Troubat aeserves our tiiwks for the seal with which 
be endeavours to i^scue from dbWon eveary monument of M. 
Saipte-Beuve’a bdefati^ble industry; the preface to his volume 
gives US e number of interestinir details as to the author's 
oonnexion with the QUAe and the I^ttionalf and many of the artuclos 
now brought together for the first time IwVe a special interest in con¬ 
nexion with those already known to the public. Tims two papers onM. 
Victor Hugos Odeset haUitdeH show us tlie critic judging with some 
amount of severity, but fairly on the whole, the poet for whom 
be afterwards professed so great an admiration. The ivrticle on 
Joseph Ddorme is extremely amusing, U'cnuse it is not often 
that we find bn author ritting in judgniout upon his own works, 
and characterizing them with so mudi truth. Wo ar(‘. not told to 
how many volumes the IVemiars LimdU will extend, Imt there 
must be still a goodly array of M. Sainte-lieuve's criticisnw to 
dismter from the columns of tlie newspapers where they lie 
buried. In the meanwhile M. Trouhat is also busy in colJocling 
Sidnte-Beuvu’s letters ^ and we may expect much valuable informa¬ 
tion from the publication he announces. 

M. Odysse liarot’s sketch of Knglish lit(>ratiire * is a pleasant 
volume which we can heartily ivcoramend to readers who luivo 
no leisure for a perusal of M. Taine s larger work. As tlie title 
says, the author deals specially with the lift'rary movenienl of our 
own cUiy; hut it would of course bo impoasiblo to apmveiale this 
thoroughly vrithouta reference to previous culturo, ami the reimu lc 
which M. lirachot makfis d propv$ of Franco is equally applicable 
here. Accordingly M. Barot begins with a retrosjxjct of Knglish 
literature, divided into three chapters treating reaucctively of 
tbe period before the Commonwealth, that between tne Itestoiu- 
tion and the French Revolution, and the forty years commencing 
with i8oo. Extracts are given in sullicient number to show the 
style of the various authors, and an alphabetical index ctmcludoa 
the volume. 

The dedication of a work on Rome and Church politics to M. 
Idmond About t shows sufficiently in what spirit it is written; 
we must own, however, that M. Jung nowhere displays that 
flippancy which so frequently spoils M. Abouts ai'gumcnls, »md 
prejudices serious people against thorn. Ho seeks to point out the 
danger which France would ruu by adopting liltramouiano views, 
and he particularly insists on the idea that a close alliance Ihj- 
tween UoyiiUy and the Vatican, as the ktter is now governed, 
would be fatal to the l‘oniier. The policy ol' tl n. ni d French M onarcl iy 
was diiiniotrically opposite to that which soino ijuprvulent stidi'ji- 
lueu now favour', and Henry IV., Richelieu, and IjoiiisXlII. ^ve,rc . 
blitter inspired than Charles X. when they adopted openly and 
firmly the prineijdos ofilallicanism. M.Jung explains with much 
clearness tlie conllicts between Romo and tlio ('ourt of Vorsaillea 
under ijouis XIV.; lie then dcscribi'd the political arrangemouta 
which led to tlie assembly of tlie l'’reuch clergy in 1682, and sub¬ 
sequently to .the Concordat of 1801; finally, lie places before us 
tho present state of affairs nt Rome, and in the appendix to his 
iutei'i.'stiiig volumo he reprints a number of valuable illustrative 
documents. 

Tlio nuMiioirs of Count Miot do Moliloj:, now published in a 
cheaper form, but without any alteration, do not reijuiro any 
notice lioro. We may for the sanui reason jmss over a reprint of 
31 . Ampere's interesting Jouniul ct cortrspoiiJamr.^ 

We have recidve.d a long answer of 31 . Ftienne Arago || to the 
attacks made upon him by the (hmmmlom d'etupu tc parlementmre 
organi/cd lo inve-stigato'the conduct of tlm (uwornment of S4*p- 
tomber 4tli. 3Iany members of that (lovernmont, amongst others 
M. Jules Simon, have alreaily pleaded thoir eause at tho bar 
of the country. Tho flavor of Paris now steps forward and endea¬ 
vours to show that during the period of his administration ho 
never failed to do his duty. The accusation of conniving at tho 
designs of the demagogues of tho Commune has often been 
brought, not only against M. Arago, but also against Ins coUeaguea 
of the Paris municipality; it may or may not bo true, but wo 
think it cannot he denied that great weiikncss was manifested at 
the ilotel do Villo, and M. Arngo’s elaborate defence does not 
sufficiently clear him from blame on that score. 

M. Nisard^ takes us hack to classical time|; liis brilliaiit 
sketches of Tacitus, Livy, Sallust, and Gmsar give us an c.xccllent 
idea of tho four great liistoriuns of ancient RiShe, and tri'at 
them ns representatives of dillerent classes of WTiiers. Tho essay 
on Caisar was partly suggested by Napoleon IIT.'s work, which 
M. Nisard Itad to review. 

M. Nouri'issQn’a monograph on Mae.hiavel** cannot fail to excilo 
much interost, and it dcsi^rves to ho noticed as ono of the bt'st 
contributions lately published on tho history of Italy during the 
sixiocuth century. 

Par 31 . Odj'Si^ 

vtwk hUtoriqve. Par M. 3 ung. Paris: Char- 


The now instalment of the BibUoitkbque unweneXt^ * Wteiae 
the usual proportion of useful articles, aitd we would hutm 
cially M. Vincent’s essay on John Stuart Mill. The Enghen philo* 
sophor will for a long time to come excite tho curiosity of 
Continental writers, who are not so likely os ourselves ^ U 
biassed by prepossessions both of a liten^ and of o pohUcal 
nature. . > 

Novels abound ns usual. Those which have ally pretensions te 
originality show’, with a Very few exceptions f, nfirmr^( 4 ve on 
Wirt of the authors to Ixirrow their inspirations froni questionable 
tj'pcs ofmodtu'ii civili/ation +; the others are mere reprints of 
w’orks w'hich have already ohlaincd a deplorable aiiiount of cele¬ 
brity. M. (lustiivo I'laulwt’s ISoUinimbo §, given, when it firtt 
wared, as an arcliUMdogical and liistormal I'omanco, turns out to be 
a inL‘r« work of fancy, rendered attraclive liy a })rk'tentiou8 appear¬ 
ance of accuracy, but as full of blundei'S as the famous lentatuM 
(h‘ iSaint^Antoim which wc noticed some time ago. M. Champ- , 
Henry’s Awnfarcs de madeuiokAle Manetto || is likewise an old sto^, 
conwiiloivd by some critics to bti the . masterpiece of the iisalist 
,schf»ol. ft would bid fair to bo the typical novel of the nineteenth 
century if there wore not, unfortunately, a lew antiquated persons 
who persist in thinking tjiat tho ideal of art muat not bC' sought in 
the gutter. _ _ _ 

• JJibliutliique uniccrstlle t:l Reem suiise. Novcnihre 1874.* Lausanne : 
firid.'l. 

t Les couitiun de Xinmnndir. Par Ch. d'Hericault. Paris: Didot. 

t La fauU'dumari. Pur irenri llivike. Paris: Livy. 

§ Stdtwtmho. Par (iiisttive Plaubcrh Paris; Cbarpetitjcr. 

11 Les nrrnturcit tie mulemoisetle JJarietU. Par Cbauipticury. Paris: 
Pburiamtier. 




NOTICE. 

JFe bey leave to sUtfe that we decline to return rejected Cmnmuni- 
catiom; mid to this rule we can make no exceptim. 


• UUUnre de la litlerature eontanpominc rn Angkterre. 
liarot. Paris: Charpentiar. 

t /.a France et Rome 
IK'utier. 

J Memoireu du cumte Miot dt MtiUn. Puiis; Iitfvy. 

§ Journal et eorrespoudance (FA. N. Ampere. I'nris: Lijv)'. 

L VBitd de ViUe de Paris au 4 septembre, el pendant h sietje. Par M. 
9H« Arago. Puiis; Hetzel. 

hes ^mtte grands kUhriens lafins. Par D. Nisard, Paris ; L^vy, 

** Par NouiTisson. Park : Didior. 
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VRINOK BISMARCK AND IIIS EXEMIBS. 

W HEN Prance’ waa ^overrun by her conquerors, tho 
|Pi>eiiQb wore pspeeinUy struck with one cuhtom which 
they observed to prevail among the invaders. Xf a piivato 
soldier happened to displease aii officer, his supcrioi* Ibrth- 
with gave hhid ^ good beating, as if bo wore a slave or a 
dog., To a jfrenebman of the hurublest degree this would 
^have boon a mortal insult, bat the l^rench ohsLTVod that 
*tho German soldiers took their panishment as ti matter of 
course, and OfS the most natural thing in the world. It 
was merely a way of behaving that was in fashion in 
(ioniiJiny, Prince Bismarck is tho representative man of 
Oeinnany, and no German custom comes amiss to him. 
When any tiling hapiieiis in -the German Parliament to 
provoke him, ho behaves like an angry Gorman officer who 
thinks that a private soldier has been iinporiiuont to him. Ho 
lays about him right and left. Ho docs not indeed use his 
list. Bui ho USI-.S tlio whip of a very abuMvo tongue, Jle 
lias no aiixioas thoughts about bu" dignity, or about tho 
respeet duo to the roprosentatives ok his nation. Ho 
says what ho pleases, and cares for nothing but his cuts 
stinging. Tho strange 'scene that was witnessed last 
week in Berlin could not have been seen in .my other 
Parliament than a German one, and Prince Bismarck’s 
brothors and friends in anna considered tliat ho laid 
about him in a very Landsomo and telling manner, and 
had given a very proper dressing to a pestilent Ultra¬ 
montane who had shown much the same insubordination as 
a private soldier who had ventured to appropriate a clock 
to which his commanding officer had taken a fiincy. Wo 
must ho content to adopt the philosophy of the French, and 
to say tliat, if these are German manners, the Germans are 
welcome to them. Prince Bismarck is the greatest subject 
in Europe^ and yet, being a German among Germans, he 
chose to rival the violence and personalities of a diaymau. 
But thou he is a German; bo was speaking in a German 
Parliament, and it was d German whom he abused. And 
if we Once accept tho situation, and look on things 
from the standpoint of Berlin, wo must say that the 
Prince waa, pn the whole, right. The member who 
offended him was a scarcely concealed enemy, not only 
of Prince Bismarck, but of the German Empire. He 
was a friend of the Ultramontane enemies of Prince 
Bismarck, ahd' had recently stated in his place as a 
member of the Bavarian Parliament that it was no use 
raising fresh soldiers for Germany, as in the next war they 
would al^ d^ort.. Ho chose to speak of Kullmann 
as a maniac.' He attributed the recognition of Spain 
to PriiiQb BiaM.WCx’S anger at the attempt made to assass¬ 
inate him. .Be ^oke of Ka.ssia as alienated aXto- 
gefher from Germany. He depicted Prince Bi-^^wahck us 
constantly endeavouring* tp stir up bad blopd ‘witli 
,Franc6j aind to pJrovoke a new war; and ho complained 
thai the tpreign 4 ;ffiairs Gommitteh of the State Council 
was never, and that Prince Bj^kck 

inaojfgpd matt^ exadiiy aa he pleasod) wilXiont eyer living 
thp r^lfiei^tatiyes of the iqinor Stol^ nn opportunity of 
^ or wm it was. Tn short. 


totion^ w, w.^t*v/ere, went off tvith Prince BwMAUfiK’s 
idook pidbHclyy and held it aloft to hia <^raltation. Prince 
Bismarck waa down on him in a mpihentk and him 
atkoat a$ if he had been a torcenons pmatelsoHjer, ' ‘ 

‘ TSte tinawer was snbstahMI/ very simple. 

W^thW ttoft he does to shape tbh ^i^gn policy of 
u irnmecliately tnada known'to th^ nuN&hpri of 


the t’oreign Affairs Committee, any ono of whom might call 
the Committee together if ho pleased. But, ns no one 
thinks of que^iomiig what Prince BiaMAitcK considers 
right, the Committee never incetfi j and this is very natural, 
for tho repruboutatives of the minor States kopw that 
Prince Bismarck would get his own Way however mucfi,the* 
Committeo might meet, aiid to seem to question hi8,e3C- 
clusire authority might be taken as indicative of a wish tb 
bhhw that ho has not all Germany with him j and as thin^ 
now stand, he has all Germany with him in the seusd that 
tho minor States see no course before them but to fbllow 
hi8 lead. In return, statesmen from the minor States am 
abhociated with him in currying out Ins policy, and mom 
particularly tho late Bavarian Premier has betfu made 
Ambassador at I’ana. The recognition of Spain waa 
Simply a set-off to tho murder of SouMiUT. Prince 
BibMARCK J8 delighted to say that tho days aro goiio 
by when foreigners (‘ould maltreat German^ with im¬ 
punity. It is now as> dangerous to touch a German a& it 
used to Vie to hurt tho hair of on Englishman’s or an 
Amoricifn’s head. The recognition of Spain was not, in¬ 
deed, as i^rinco Bismarck candidly avowed, the form of re¬ 
prisal lor tho murder of SciiMinr which would hay© 
gratffiod Ills natimil man. What ho would have I'eally 
liked to do was to have sent a German gunboat to Spain, 
ciiptni'ed some Curlist oQiccr or other, and hanged him 
up on the heaTsboro. But wo are too pacific nowadays for 
tliat sort of ihiug, and so, instead of a chance CfU'lipt being 
hanged, Sprkano was recoguized. llussia would not dq na 
Germany had done •, but then Schmid r was not a Eussian; 
and ns to Hussia aud Germany, they had been cioso 
friends for a century, and their relatione aro too well 
established to be *'hurt by Lilliputiau allots.” Tips was 
ono of tho bangs given to the Bavarian privi^toi. and to 
one sense it was certainly very heavy. But cfilltog 
Klllmann a maniac was what moat hurt the 
feelings. Klllmann was not a maniac. Ho was a 
very scnsiblo man in his way, aud Pitooe BiRiU|iCK 
had a most instructive conversation with him, to 
which tliO assassin explained that he had no ii»i- 
mosity whatever against the Prince personally, bat had 
tried to kill him bocauso Prince Bismarck had 
his party; and Kullmann went on to say that his pa^ty 
was the Centro party, so that, the PrincM deolare^ ' 
Kullmann did belong to tho party of his Parliamenteiy 
adversaries, and will stick to their coat-tails however moob . 
they may try to get rid of him. This *‘1 in k way perfoctl|y 
true. Kullmann sticks to the coatrtayj^f the Ultramoikp^ 
tanes just in the way in which the of the Arch* 

bishop of Bwis stick to the coat-tails^ the EoplibUoail 
party in Fiftice. The bitterness of political warfare iffippl|» 
the tanaticism or shelters the ruffianism of ft few Cxtremo' * 
men, and is inevitable that the deeds of thesecxtVckuo men 
should taint the reputation of many who. Sinieroly abho# 
and lament what they do. And ovtai 'ptt Very oftete 
ready,to palate atrocitiea, and to '^if/oridn^to 

the conduct "of pbiitical adversaries. '^0 ’ 

man of the UltramOqt^ies, Herr ^ 

Prince Bisi^RCK, and tried to oomete ths ' 


varian ally. Bat be was soon 
who brooight'to his recoile(^o|i tbhiliejM 
I MAKN the ground that he adtWLi;;to»w^# 
that this excitement be told 
told ffrst awakened it. . ^vtog 

^ dig]Mtjt^of the Chan9elldmhfp out of th^ it most 

, bd hclioWlodgid that Prince'BisjjARCKikiffrnach tho 
of too onebttutor. ’ “ ^ 

’tlhe next day the Pbikcs made ax^her great speech, 


next ^y the Pbikcs made ax^her great speech, 
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but this time he had no porflonal cnomy to attack. It wius 
the whole Ultramontane party, and the Poi^i' its head, 
that ho challongod. Tho Gcrmitn (.Jovcrninont lias come 
to the resolution to cancel tho post of .hlrn'oy to tho 
Vatican ; and this is done partly his.au.se, Die Pori*: haviuj^ 
now n^ temporal Sovcrclfruty, there is no ]>art.jeLi]ai* oc¬ 
casion for having an Envoy accrecliied to him, hub prin* 
oipally to make known to all tho wor ld tlint tho Popj: is, 
and long 4ja.s been, the enemy of (ui'niany. I’o do- 
moirstrate this, lh*inco BisMAia K g.ave his history of 
tho origin of tho war with b’vanco. Tlie dla]iu>ll,I()n 
of Tloioe to see its host cliauco <4' eavrying its ends In 
fostrring iho emhiifrassineuts of the Powrvs it distrii.^fcs 
was illustrated by a piece of seerrt hi.sttjry wlricli 
Prince Bismauck thought ho miglit jiow jirop^rly revval. 
Jn 1869 WiirtcmbcTg liiippened to liavo soimr cau-e 
of remonstrance with Boido, and ilie Papid Nuncio 
infontrod tho Wiirtemberg Envoy tli.ifc it. was unJy 
in America, and perhaps England and ilolginm, that 
tho Church was free. ” In all other <!oiJntrics the 
“ Church had to lnok to rcvolnlioji as tire solo means of 
“ securing her rightful po.dlion ” In complete accordam:e 
with tills policy the J'lmporor Naiolrov w.‘Ih driven hy the 
cleneal party into the war Avhich cost him his throne. 
'rhi.s lias often been surmiseil, l.uit Prince Bi.sm.\ucic now 
slates it as a po.sitivo fact to which lie can testify, 'I’lie 
EMJ’Eiuui was draggod inlo the war by iIk* Jesuits, lie 
struggled hard to resist tho inllueuees whiidi tho Jesuits 
brouglit to bear on liim. in thei'leventh hour ho <leter- 
mined to niaiutain peace, iiml ho stuck to this dclcrmiua- 
tion for thirty iuiniite.s. TheJi be siicciimbod, and w.ar was 
declared to plcafiC Home; and Prince BrsAt \rck stales 
that he is in |)oasfiSsion of conclU^ive evidence to show 
that, if Eranco had been succi'ssful, the (Ecumenical 
Council wa.s intended to rcMime its sittings and 
come to votes very different from those at which 
it had arrived before the war siir-.pciulcd its oncrulioris. 
What this comes to is that, while others believe, Ih’ince Bvs- 
JiAiiCK knows, that tho pnrly dominant at Horne actively en¬ 
gages in intrigues the object of which is to bring about 
jiolitical cii'Miges by revolutionary wmes ind other violent 
means. Th.at Homo bns always ('l.iimcd ilio right to c.\cr. 
CISC Some soi‘t of power, direct or indirect, over temporal 
sovereigns, is iKiyoiul ipiestion, and any one who is not 
familiar with the history of tho (jnestions to which this 
pretonsion lias given rise may find his wants .su[>plied in a 
letter contained in the current rinmlicr of J/mMoV/uaV 
A/uyu'-'/ac, Which i.s as lively and vigorous in stylo u.s it is 
foreiblo in ivu.soning and I'ich in kimw h flge. d’he ]»oint 
that really eonies homo to each nalion is not wlndJier Pome 
con.sulcrs itself authoi-ized to interfere in reiufxmil iilfiirs 
generally, but whether at tho present mom- ut Kome is 
actually iMterlering in tlioir temporal afluirs and .striving to 
bring about as against them a political revolution, oi’war, or 
Rome great eulastrophe, in the iiiteri'st of tho Church. Prince 
BiSMMiCR states in the most unequivocal way that such inter- 
fereneo is now going on, and for at least live years has been 
going on, with regard to Germany, and tlie majority of the 
Gorman Parliament fully helieve him. The eonbcqucnco is 
that thi‘ excitement with causing which his Ul tram on tan o 
adver.siiry taunted Princo Bismarck is very lierce iu Ger- 
m.any just now, aiid very widely spread; and it so happens 
that at tlio present moment to the excitomont of a rcdigious 
Rtrugglo is added tho excitement of tlie trial of Count 
Ari^'iM. VVe now know what are the precise cliargos against 
Count Aumm, bnt the real gravity and pcrt iiiency of tho.^e 
charges can hardly be fairly c-stimated until light lias heen 
thrown on the cvidenco which may bo produced both 
against Count Atinim and for him. 


PKESIPENT GILiNT'S MESSAGE. 

T he people of tho United States aro al>ont to suspend 
for a year with cheerful indifference tho operations of 
the Poderal bogislatare. The Congress -which has just been 
elected will meet for business in December 1875, and the 
outgoing Congress, though it will sit for two or three 

E tba from the present time, will mss no measure of im- 
Ittsce. It is said that General Butler, lieforo retiring 
[ public life, will attempt to force tho unlucky Civil 
BUI through the House of Representatives; but his 
party wiW nob bo enthusiasiitic in favour of a scheme which 
has, ttMjrdmg to common boliof,. been a principal cause of 
their Even if the House and the Seuato should pass 


tho Bill, it will bo stojiped by the President’s Veto, which 
Uic nltrii-Hopublicaijs arc not strong enough to overrule. 
The ab.M:iu;o of any liabitniil need of Federal legislation is 
one of tho many advantages of tho social and political con- 
dilion of Urn (initod Stales. Tho locial Legislatures ileal 
with many questions which would in England require tho 
.'itlimtion of Parliament; but organic changes are soldoni 
alloTuprcd, and on tho wliolo no community is so little 
troubled oltbcr wilh new law.s or with official intcr- 
fi'tvncc. 'flic questions which excite interest in Con¬ 
gress ar(' oflcu uioivly cmivcutioiial issues on which partie.s 
tacitly agree to try their strength. 'Ihe Civil Rights Bill, 
which owes ii.s origin to the fnctions philaiilliropy of Mr. 
SuM.vi.R, would be an anomaly in American legislation, hs it 
would come at every point into collusion with personal f(‘eb 
iiigs .and .social habits. Tho more practical mcasureB relating 
to iradi.' iind cnriency -vvhicli must ultimately bo tho subject 
of h'gishition will bo by gonoral consent adjourned. Tlur 
polic}' of the party which ha.s lately becoino dominant is 
not \ef declared, nor even dc‘t(?rminod ; and tlio Itepuhlicau 
ncijoiity of Iho prc.sent Congress will gladly devolve on 
Hu ll* Mieeessors tho responsibility of mooting economical 
and liiianeial difficultios. Tho divisions of opinion on tho 
debt, on tho tariff, and on tho resumption of .specie pny- 
ujents will not coincide with party distinction.s. Tlie re- 
jiresentiilives of different States will advocate the wishes 
and Mijqi t; d interests of their respective constituencie.s 
wilh hut lueidentul regard lo political olasBifications. Tho 
elections ha\e on tho whole perhaps been favourable to 
souTidf'r cnmniercial theories than llmso which have gene¬ 
rally been ailoptcd by the Hepnblicaiis ; bul-ihu Demoemiio 
jiarty is not unanimous in favour of Free-trade, and some 
of it.s members would not object to an inflation of the 
curreuey. 

Tho tdegniphic summary of tho Prrsidr.vc’.s Message is 
not remarkably interesting. In jnirsiiauco of Ida former 
policy (Ji^ner.d (tI<\NT urges at considerable length Iho 
e:iil^’ resumption of specie paymeiils. IJo has evidently 
iluriiig Ills six years’ tenure of olUee learned to appn'ciate 
the inqiorjaiiee of eeonoiiiicul and monetary ipiestion.s, and 
lio has ru:ide prui.scworthy c’flbrrs to undej’stand tho diflleuU 
suhjeet of tlie. eurreney. Hia vi*to of tho Bill for an iu- 
eiva.sed i.^siio of paper monej'^ was foundod on the jiisc 
assumption lliat tho projuised inllatioii would po.-itpoiie the 
reluni to a gold eiirretuy. lugeuious journalists who 
ullriliuteil lo the PlM.siuRNT expressions of regret lor Ids 
resistance lo an increased p.aptT eirculalion have apparently 
relit'd on their own invention. Ho now rceommeiids tlie 
early r-(peal of tho legal lender elanac ; and in tho accom¬ 
panying Hi'port of tho Si:ci;ErARV of the Trk\si;iiv rerlain 
lflea.'^u^e^^ aro suggcRted for breaking the sluick of tho 
idiaiige in favour of dcbtoi-s who might otherwise lie iujuri- 
ou.sly ulleeted. Mr. Bristow expects with good reason 
that tlie abolition of paper a.s a legal tender will attract 
gold into the United States; and ho also relies 
oil largo issues of notes payable on demand as an auxiliary 
circulating medium. Both the President and tho tSKCiiLTAur 
of the Tui’AsiiiiV recommend Ihai, on the resumjition of 
specie paynirnt.s, tho restrictions at present impo.sed on the 
iissiio of bank-notes should bo inodilicd or withdrawn. It 
is uuc(‘rtain whether, iu proposing that the banks should bo 
afterwards free, they intenn to favour an unlimited issue of 
private bank-notes. English oxporienco shows that such a 
practice is hazardous; but, on tho other baud, tho pnpei' 
cu rroiiey of tho Scotch banks is preferred by tho population 
to gold. Tho IbU'isiDENT is probably too sanguine in think¬ 
ing it poh.sible to restore a gold currency by tho beginning 
of IS76. There will during the gixiater part of tho interval bo 
no Congress to pass the necessary measures, nor perhaps is 
tbe community prcp.ared for the change. Wlienevor it is 
effected all the money-markets of the worldwill bo seriously 
disturbed by tho additional demand for bullion; but tho 
Treasury of the United States will probably have provided 
a largo accumulation of gold before the resumption is 
undertaken. 

A Washington paper, which is said to bo for some pur¬ 
poses an organ of the Fbeiupent lately proposed, as a 
mode of retrieving tho fortunes of the Ifopublic^m party, 
a largo distribution of public' money under colour of a 
scheme for tbe construction of public works. Tho attempt 
would bavo been too audacious to succeed, and tho eug- 
gestion may probablj have been unauthorized. If it was put 
forw'ard for the purrae of testing pubKc opinion, tho 
President and hij adviser.'? have probably discovered that 
a plan for bribing the people with, their own money was 
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not likely'to conciliatie public fevour. Although Qonoral 
Geant himself attributes the political reaction to the un¬ 
seasonable agitation of the Civil Bights Bill, there is no 
doubt that he has himself oontribnted to the disasters which 
have botoJlen his party by the tolerance which he has 
shown to corruption. His most powerful allies were dis¬ 
credited by thoir connexion with some of the scandalous 
proceedings which have been denounced by all im¬ 
partial judges. The retrospective operation of tlio Salary 
Bill, tho appointment of low partisans to lucrative 
offices, the complicity of two successive Secretaries of tho 
Treasury in the affair of tho SAKuemN contract, and, above 
uJl, the connexion of some members of his own family with 
questionable transactions,haveprodneed agoneralimpression 
that the Pkesident was at least indifferent to tho main¬ 
tenance of political and official purity. While his party 
was still undisturbed in its political supromacy, his proposal 
of a gigantic scherao of intenial water communication was 
received with coldness, and there can bo no doubt that any 
revival of similar projects would have been generally 
scouted. Tho history of the Credit Mobilier in connexion 
with the Pacific Railway proved tho difficulty of scenriug 
the honest administriilion of tho public funds in dealings 
with speculative capitalists and contiuctorH. 'Phe Mcssugc 
coritains no reference to a‘policy which may perhaj).s never 
have been sanctioned by the Pkesident. The compiler of 
the telegraphic samtnary has not thought it n(;cessary to 
report the PiniSiDENT’s elaborato apology for tlio ]^ri;sr- 
DEN'i'.S conduct in Arkansas and Louisiana. The elcclions 
have definitively relieved the Southern Statc.s from the 
Federal control which was exercised for party puiposos. 
Tho reign of Kellogo is destined to an early close, and tho 
l^iii:.siDENT has not ventured to decide the dispute between 
tin' rival Governments of Arkansas in acconlaiK'.c with 
piirf y iuterests. 

niio only pa.ssago which relates tf» foreign policy iniglit 
perhaps havo been advantageously omitted. The Pkesidkm 
once iner(i calls attention to tho insurrection in ('!u)>a, and 
hints that it may bo necessary to interfero in the contest 
which Spanish power seems unable to terminate. At tho 
same time he admits that the civil war in Spain forms an 
excuse for delay, and, “awaiting the result of further lU'go- 
“ tiutlon, ho defers further communications b) Congress oii 
“ the subject,” Botb General Cnnwi’ and his predecessors 
hav(i often used similar language, as when, fifteen or sixteen 
years ago, Mr. Buchanan ojrenly recommended in the in¬ 
terests of slavery tho immediato ncrpiisitiun of Cuba. The 
most remarkable peculiarity of General Grant’s Message is 
that ho refei'S to foreign Powers wliieh aro supposed 
io have a common interest with tho United States in 
putting an end to the Insnrrcetion. It is for the Pkksi- 
Dr,NT aud his advisers to reconcile tho appeal to foreign 
rioverniiienls with the pretensions wliieh aro called 
by the Americans the Monkoe doctrine. It is not. in 
tljo yirc’seut caso probable that any action will bo 
fonndod on tho President’s apparent abandonment 
of the claim to exclusive infiuenco in the Western 
hcmiKplicrc. England is, with the exception of tho United 
States, the only neutral Power which is likely to lake an 
interest in tho affairs of Cuba; and there is not tho smallest 
jiYobability of English interference. During the struggle 
in tho early part of tho century between i^paln and tlic 
»Soath American colonics England and other Powers recog¬ 
nized the insurgent States as belligerents long before tlieir 
independence was acknowledged. The insnrgcnts in Cuba 
have never hitherto entitled themselves to be regardinl as 
belligereiits, because they havo no regular army, and no 
town or fortress of their own. The Govemment of th(‘ 
United States may recognize them at its discretion ; but it 
would undertake a costly enterprise of doubtful expediency 
by taking part in the struggle. Cuba would not bo a 
desirable acquisition, and the part of the population which 
is now in arms against Spain is incapable of e.stablishing a 
regular Government. It is highly improbable that the 
moribund Congress will commit the error of commencing 
on the eve of its dissolution a policy of ambition ; but sus¬ 
picious critics think it possible that the Pkesident’ s hints 
on the annoJtation of Cuba may be addressed rather to tho 
future Democratic majority than to his own party. Sinnil- 
tenoously with the opening of Congress Mr. Eisu has in a 
Note to the Spoinish Govemment recommended tho nc- 
knowlodgmcmt of tbe independence of Cuba. The com¬ 
munication is the more offensive beoapse the Bbckctart of 
professed^ disclnijns my desire for annexation. 


STBOUD. ^ 

T he disclosnros made during the long trial of tho 
Stroud election petition are full of ijitorest of a 
very painful kind.. They suggest that a very coiMdetuble 
number of ETJgUsbmon have no notion that anything is 
wrong or dishonourable by which a seat ip Parliament 
may bo Avon ot; preserved.* How to defeat the law, how to 
outwit justice, how to secure an end and just avoid tho 
consequences of tho means taken io secure it, apprara to bo 
tho one thought of at least one class of people Avho uuder- 
tako to manage elections. Election managers at St roml had 
had plenty of warning; but warning.^ were lost upon them. 
Party Kjiirit ran high, and party spirit so (hr blinded men 
who in calm times and in ordinary basine.s.s Avould not do 
anything obviously wrong'that they Avould rather risk 
anything than be beaten by their political opponents. 
At the general election in February two LiK’i’als wore 
reUirned, thus reversing the decision of the consuluoiiey 
which, by electing Mr. Dorringtoni a few Avcck.s l)efoi*e, 
had dono far more than it coahl liavo expected to 
do; for, by prompting Mr. Glaus lO.XE to dissolvo Par^ 
liament, it bad brought about a change of MinialTy. 
A jKuition Avas lodged and Iriod, and the two Libenils avcio 
nnseated. Jn their place Mr. DoRRi.'JoruN and a Liberal 
Avero leturned; but tho more hot-headed of the Lilieruls 
Avere angry ai. having lovst a seat,, ami ]xditIoned against 
^Ir. Dt^iiuiNGTON’s return. Tho petition was succe.ssfal, 
and Mj\ Dokkinoton was roplami by Mr. 1 >r\nd. This 
was the fourth election in one year, and it might luivt boen 
thought that tho teachings of oxpi'rieucc Avould not havo 
been neglected, and that unusual pains would havo been 
taken to (jondnet eA'erything in tho inoj'l uucxccptiouablo 
way. On the contrary, scarcely anything Avas onutted to 
make fl)o conduct of the 4*lt'ctIoji as diserctlitabk: as 
possible. Mr. Brand Avas reiurned, and wo now know 1h;av 
Mr, IHiand’.s scat was avou for him. Every arUtiee that 
ingenuity could devise was employed to win tlnj seat by 
illegal means, aud yet keep the sitting member free from 
respon.sibility. A secret fund Avas rai^ed and spent, Imt it 
Avas not intended to puss through the bands of Mr. Br,vni)’s 
agents. The management of alliiirs was m^t (!iitriD.ted to 
any one rcsj)oiisil)lo person on !Mr. Buand’s behalf. ’I’hci'o 
Avere agents, but the agents had no distinct I'unetions, 
and had no euinmuirication with each other. They 
had .yiibonliTiates under thorn Avlio n'orkoil. indc])cnd(ait]y 
of them, aud there AA'a.s always some irrc.>ponsibie jvrson 
at hand avIio could do anything in the AvorJd os if by a 
sudden iiisjuration of iuslinet. Strangers nt u long 
distance Avcrc moved by a mysterious inqjulse to go to tho 
(mhIs of the earth in connexion Avitli the Sti’ond election. 
One resident at Taunton Avas .suddenly seized with a desire 
io go and canvass a voter at Laudore, another U) canva.ss 
a vt»tf'r at Birmingham. One straugc.i* betook himself to 
Cardiff and then to V’nlham. It became a sort of axiom 
that Si.rond things should not be dent* by Stroud people. 
There Avere strangers to do everything'”strangers to Avatcli 
Stroud public-houses; strrjmgcT.s to natch the arrival of 
the trains; strangers to walk about pktforni.s and sng’gc'st 
that sr)veroigns might he had easily for expenses. \V\> 
used to bear in old days of the l\Iau of tho Moon who, on 
tho evening before an election in a corrupt borough, 
arrived at a low publio-house with bags ot gold. Bift last 
.snnituer it seemed as if iLc whole p()pnlsition of the moon, 
if thoro is any, hud taken it into their heads to conic to tho 
cnrlh and to stroll about trying to got Mr, Brand in for 
Stroud. 

Wbat makes the history of those proceedings particularly 
in.structivo is that tho eombiimtion was very nearly sue- 
oessful. The caso of Stroud is eutij’ely diflei'O!! from tho 
ohl familiar ca.ses in which a rich man wanting to get into 
Parliament boldly bribed a constituency, or bis agents bribed 
for him, triustiug that ho would be snuo to pay tho bill after¬ 
wards. At Stroud it was not Mr. Biund wbo wanted tu get 
into Parliament by illegal moans, but a numbor of nusem- 
pulous men who detenuinod to got him in by illegal mean.s 
AVbat they wanted was not tho personal friendiFihip of Mr. 
Brand, but tlmt their man should win, and thoir local 
enemies be defeated ; that they should be able to 
pace about Stroud with tho air of conquering' heroes. 
They hail money, and party spirit made them glad to part 
with their money to gain ends of their own. coarse 
Biuron Pigott pronomicod Mr. Brand perfectly clear of any 
sna^oion of having himself authorized what had been 
done. It is indispensable for those who want to win m 
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election on tlieir own account to have a candidate who is 
ns honourable and innocent as possible. Ho is to 
know nothing; his agents are, if possible, to know 
nothing and do nothing. Tho great object is to ox- 
emptf th# 'silting member and his agents fnim all re- 
sponsiHUty. Tho counsel f(jr tho sitting meinbor w^ill 
then, if a petition is lodged, bo able to ask, as the 
counsel for Mr. Brand repeatodly a.skod during the trial 
that has just closed, “ What have we to do with all this ? ” 
Fortunately it happened that in one clear case a very 
hurnbhi agent of Mr. Brand was shown to have given half- 
a-guinca iu bribery, and so Mr. Brand wjis unsealed. But 
caseaftei* ea.so of bribery was proved, and the eounsel for 
the sitting member was able to say eoinplaeently, “ Wean? 

“ not. rc'.sjKinsible.” It is not, howi‘V(*r, merely wlion an ('l(;e- 
tiou IS grung on that audacious attempts to defeat (lie law are 
made. When a petition has been lodgc’d things hri'niu*' 
very criticiil. Tho friends of the petitioncT , t ry to iDlli'ct 
evidence, and they are known to la* having some 
Tlio next stop is therefore to sjiij-it away tho A\iinesses nii 
whom the pe?tition('r is known to l)o going to rely, 'fliis 

pr. 'ieiiee has been resorted to at Stroud with wluilesale uri'hi. 
city. ii(’(o?-e till? |)('tition wliioh lost Mr. .DomiiNcioN his 
sent was heard hy Baron Buaiiiwkll, fivoorsi.x ]K•l•soll^ Aven- 
spirited away to Brussels; andhefbrt? the pt i-setil pel ilion Avas 
tric'd ]?y Biiron Ihoo'iT, a man named ^Vo|^l^M\\', wlio li;e] 
“ina.de n clean breast of it '' to a Cori.servative ngeni, IkmI 
boon got ulf .safely to America. Justice avus .so far del'eaif'd, 
and di-feated with irnjmnity. '^I’he spiriting a\v:iy of 
Workman was hronglit lunuc to a person who had e.eled 
as agent of Mr. BitAND at the last election; hnt thi^ could 
not vf)id the eleetion, for the ipiestion was Avhellier the seal- 
had been ohiaincd by ilh'gal means. TliatWuRKMW had 
been bribed at the last election was eh'Ur, and that h.e bad 
been brilxd by some one who nveived letters addrea^td to 
an agent of Mr. Brand w'as edear, for it was on a bint 
given iu a letter from Workman to this a..p'nL that In' was 
open loan oiler thata wonderful [)erson from the moon called 
on Wni-'Ky.\N and bribi'il him. But ii'f<st eonvmiicntly 
the agent did not open bis own leltin's, and how'w'us Mr. 
Brand lo lie ri'sponsible for sonic wicked person o])eniiiL’’ 
his agent’s leHers, and then, without saying a \\o,d 
to ilio agent, rushing off and bribing one o'* tlu' 

agi. 'nfs correspond cuts y This is a story worlh 
tliinking over, if any one Avishes to knoAV wbat thinu.- 
may be done when it is a political party and not a pai-t ieidai- 
KTson that i.s w’orking for a seat. A voter is liribi'ib and 
le is bi'ilied because lie writes to an agent of the ('indnl-iie 

that he would like? to be brilied. But tln-re are persons in 
tile olfw'e of the agent wdio intercept the lettiT and brilie 
the Auiler. iNfterwards tin? A^oter confesso.s that he* has I 
been hril)i?d, and then a largo sum is given him lo go to 
Anu'i'iea, and ho is huddled away secretly out of the 1 
borough. This time the agent is privy to the malior, but j 
he is no longer acting as agent. Be wnos ugeiii for the 
eleetion, hut not for tho purposes of the petition. j\lr. 
Brand was held by Baron Ptco'i r to be rcsi)onsible neitln'i* 
for the bribeiy nor for the abduction of the wdtness ; and 
if all the cases of illegal practices had but bei'u m.nnagcd 
as cleverly as this one was managed, Mr. Brand w'ould have 
retained hi.s seat, and tho joy of tho Liberals of Stroud 
would have been complete. 

It is (piito true th?tl rnembers of a political parly 
who do what Avas done at Stroud subjeet them¬ 
selves to certain risks. They may very pos.sil)ly at¬ 
tain tlicir political end. Their man may Avin the scat 
and keep it, although it lias been Avon by bribery 
anil kept by the abduction of witnesses. Still, if 
tbeir acts could bat be brought homo to them, they would 
no doubt bo punishablo by law. They therefore take as 
many precautions m they can to avoid being found out. 
They'act through stranger.s; they send to Taunton if they 
want to communicate with Birmingham. They probably 
take very good euro to commit tliemsolves to no one Avhois 
not devoted to their interests, Avho Avould not have to share 
thcii- punishment with them, and Avho would not be willing 
to go oil* to America if danger threatened. But this is not 
really the only protection they enjoy. Who Is to pro¬ 
secute themy They know that prosecutions for mal¬ 
practices at election time would be very unpopular. 
They know that their i>oHtical adversaries have their 
own sins to answer for, and that every one lia.*^ cogent 
reasons for keeping qniet. They rely on tho ntiAvilling- 
nCBS of felloAV-townsmen to take any very harsh measures. 
They are aware that tho Homo of Commons is very tender 


over election offenoos. The House of Oommona is under 
the guidance of the Ministry of the day, and tho Ministay 
is very apt to shrink from tho reproach of putting tho law 
in motion against political adversaries. Even tho judge 
is not free. He is only the agent of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and tho power of tho House is delegated to him 
avowedly os a temporary expedient. Baron Pigott de¬ 
tected one case of clear indisputable perjury committed 
before him. Tho proper function of a judge who Het?a 
perjury committed before bim so distinctly that be publicly 
stales it to bo perjury is at onco to order the oflbnder to 
bo prosecuted. But Baron Pifiorr merely quoted an 
jippropriato sR}dng about perjurors stammoring, and in¬ 
dulged in a general moral reflection upon tho iniquities to 
Avliich political jxn'tjsan.ship can give rise. Every one, 
fi'Onn the Prime Minist-cr to tlio lowest stranger from 
'raiintoii, is pODctrnt(;d with a liclief Avliich centuries of lax 
conduct h.Mvo instilled into tho English mind, that an 
election is like a branch of mistletoe, and that things 
may be done, under its shelter Avhich elsewhere Avould be 
tlionght very rude? aT\d naughty. It has been suggested 
that, tho svrit for a new eleetion at Stroud should bo delayed 
1*01- a eonsiderrihle time; and if such a proceeding would ever 
he jnstiliahle, the peeuliarities of tin? recent history of 
Stroud would Ik? jis good a jnsHtieation for it n.s possible. 
Blit, to say nothing of the eonstiliitio7i:il objections to sue}?, 
a jjroeeeding, wliieh are not perhaps very strong, it ci’rluinly 
seems as if this Avould he rather too handsome a rewiird to 
tlie Stroud Lihenils for their goings-on. 'fhey AVOiiJd not 
have got their muTi in, hut they would liavo sueeei'dcd in 
kee[)iiig out tho man of tlie other aide. Tho sitting meju- 
her for SiromI is a ijiluT-il, and although Stroud Inis 
twice Avitliin a foAV Tiioiitlis returned a Oonscr\ativi*, 
yet, if no Avrit were issued, tlie ellect AVould ho lJi,i,t 
during the present J*ailiami'iit,, tin? whole reprcscru 
tntion ot* the borough would be handed o\cr to 
the Libcruls The seen't fund Av<ail(l not have I'l'cn 
Hpetil, nor all the strangers f 7n[iloyed, in A^aiii. Stroud wouhl 
hav(? been ri'duced to the position of a borough return¬ 
ing one member, and that member a Jiiber.al. It would 
se-'in better at once for Stroiid and tho nai-ioii t.o tiikc this 
opjiortiinity of Rtn'iigtheniiig (he hands of the law a litrle. 
!1‘ t Ic. lion Judges were iiiAiti’d to order prosecution s for 
mumlca. pi'rjiiry eomiulttcd in their prescn<!e, and if the 
jibdiielloM ofAMtnesses ]n’ep:ircd to give('vid.cnec on a peti- 
tion Avas mad(' a slatiilabh' ollcnec, jirosec'iitious for which 
wc]*i? a iniitter of course, aud not merely nf the dist'rrlion 
o) the JLou.se of Commons or the Ministry, the Jii'^tory 
of I lie Sirond jietition Avonld not liave been told witliout a 
useful moral being added lo it. 


BTISSiA.N DPSLONS OX TURKEY. 

T he ex[)lanal,ion of JInssiaii designs on Turkey which 
has lately been published in the St. Petersburg Colottty 
is jiroliably acenrate, if it is not ollicial. The newspajier 
]?ress, Avhieli sometimes worries and alarms Constitutional 
Ministers, is om? of tho handiest and most useful instru¬ 
ments of a despotic Government. Although Russian 
journals never publish anything di.stastcful to the authori¬ 
ties, they can always bo disavowed. If it is desired either 
to deceive for(?ign States, or to accustom them to schemes 
not yet formally avowed, an article in a newspaper is u 
more eonvenient form of communication than a despatch. 
Another advantage of inspired journals is that they scojn to 
suggest us the national wish any policy which the Goveru'- 
ment may desire to recommend to its subjects. Recent ex¬ 
perience shows that Rnssian policy is often annoutuNid in 
newspapers at the same time at which it is officially or 
extra-officially disavowed. When Count Scitouvalopp gave 
the F<nglish Government the personal assurance of the Em¬ 
peror Alexander that Khiva would bo evacuated after 
it should have been occupied, tho journals of St, Petersburg 
and M0.RC0W ridiculed tho suggestion tliat any Russian 
conquest could bo abandoned in dcfcrt'nco to tho wishes of 
England. 'Phe event showed that tho newspapers were 
Avell informed, and that the Emfeuou and his confidential 
Envoy wero mistaken. It is not improbable that in 
diplomatic communications tho proceedings of Russia in 
respect to the Austrian Commercial Treaty with Roumania 
may have been profcssodljjr reconciled with the stipulations of 
treaties, and with the rights of the Turkish Government. 
The semilofficial organ of the Russian Government* states. 
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with calculated cynicism, that tho recognition of the claims 
of tho Principalities to conclude treaties without the sanction 
of tho Porte is part of a policy which is to result in tho 
peaceful disraembormont of Turkey. Russia, in tho con¬ 
ventional phrase, always retains her interest in tho welfare 
of tho Cnristian subjects of Turkey. As the Porto 
exercises no kind of control over the domestic affairs 
of the Principalities, intervention in tho matter of a 
commercial treaty can scarcely proceed from pure philan¬ 
thropy. 

One of the piirposc.s of tho manifesto is to proclaim the 
continuance of tho union which has been established among 
tho three gn?at military Empires; and it is ut loa.st possible 
that, under the form of professions of confidence, tho 
lliiKsian Government may intend to oonvey a hint to 
one of its two allies. Tho concurrence of flerniany witli 
Austria is attributed to two inotivc.s which uro c»|nally 
imaginary. It is euppo.^cd that Prince JJjyuAin'K may 
have wished to show his gnililudo fur Ihc rccogriilion 
of Seuuano, and that h<* may also have desired to make 
himself a party to an Orii'iit.'il arrnngenumt. 'Die nda- 
tions hetucen Germany and Ansiria arc not at tho 
prc.seiit moment cxtiaordinarily cordial; ami no seille^ 
ment of the E.'istern qi]e:dioii is likely to l»e sticcusdiil 
■without tlio provion.s assint of tho most {lowcifnl »Sinie 
on tho Continent. The Prin>siau Correspondent of the >•, 

Avlio i.s upp.-irenfJy sometimes in the secrets of tho Cahim t 
of Berlin, e\[)lains the aetimi of Gerrinmy hy a (?(»nrn-eil 
and unmeaning statement about the demand of the (Jerinau 
population for additional snp])lie3 of provisions. No 
Anstrian Irealy would in any way facilitate the ijnpoitatiou 
of i)anul)ian wheat into Prussia. Tt would appear that, 
perliajis from regard to tho Prussian ih-imr* who reigns in 
Kouniauia, the Ciermnn Governiaeiit is di jposed to protiiole 
the independence of the province. The main ohjert of tlie 
Uusslan writer I.s to iulluiate that tho measnvi*. adupt('d in 
coneert by the thivo Courts wa; a slight to I'higlaud, and 
pcrliajiR to France. Jt rcotiis that the Porte answeredtlunr 
joint dcinaiid without fonsnlting tlic English Anibassndor; 
and l?u:sia naturally exults iu one among many ]u'Oofs 
that English intlucneo iu the East is dia-lining. It 

woidd be too niucli to 'expect that great Powers 
should concern themselves with the provisio!i.s of tre/lies. 
it would bare been easy to hidnee the Konmaiiian 
Govci'nment to olitain th(3 Funeiitm of the Porte to 
an arr.aiigeim.Tit Avliich may perluqis ho benelieial. 
It Rcenia prob.'ible that the rjhji'ct of Austria may he rather 
comimn’cial than political, altliougli tlioro has for some 
time p.isL been an a})]jroximation between Austrian aiid 
Itussiau poliev at Con.stardinoplo. The permanent interests 
of States afiord a Rater guide to their conduct than any 
.spi’cial me:i.suros wliich maybe suggested by temporary mo¬ 
tives. It is poFsiblo that Austrian statc.siiien may favour 
the practical dctuclimcnt of llouinaiiia from Turki.sh 
Rovoreignty, but it Avill never be their policy to countcnanco 
an extension of tho influence which Llussifi hopes to estab¬ 
lish in tlie valley of tlie Danube. If tho English Govern¬ 
ment hereafter persists in its traditional opposition to 
Russian dcHigiiR, it may confidoutly reckon on tho co¬ 
operation of Austria. 

Tho author of an article in the Quarterly IleAnew on Pro¬ 
vincial Turkey, who evidently possORses uuu.sual familiarity 
with Eastern affairs, has tho boldiicsd to advocate tho 
policy wlucli ivas proposed twenty years ago hy the Em¬ 
peror N icaoiiAS to tho English Government. If tho affairs 
of England were directed absolutely hy NAroi-EON or by 
Bisatakck, it mi^it bo possible to try tho daring experiment 
of dividing tho Turkish dominions between the two Powers 
which have long contended for supremacy in tho East. 
The writer proposes that the European provinces should 
be allowed lo fall under tho influence or tho direct arlminis- 
tration of Russia, while Egypt and tho countiics bordering 
on the Red So.a and the Persian Gulf should be made de¬ 
pendencies of England. It is a sufficient, if not a satisfactory, 
answer tho suggestion that no Minister holding power 
at tho will of a Parliamentary majority will over undertafeo 
so vast and perilous a combination. The author of tho 
essay may perhaps have, described correctly the decay of 
Turkish society in consequence of tho levelling and cen¬ 
tralizing system which was commoncod by tho father of 
the preaoiifc Sultan. For tho local aristocnicy of the purely 
Mahometan provinces modern practice has substituted 
oomipt agents of the Government, whose function is to 
amass money for themselves, and to remit a shAro of their 
gains to their patrons at Constantinople. It may bo true 


that a perverse imitation of the worst peculiarities of 
modoru Europe has rendered Turkey incapable of sclf- 
dcfenco; but even if it wero otherwise possible that Eng¬ 
land should concert with Russia a scheme of partition, 
it would bo necessary to reckon with Austria, ^vith Ger¬ 
many, and with France, Europe may hereafter acquiesce 
in the transfer to English administrators of the com¬ 
mercial management lor the common good of tho Suez 
Canal; but a claim, of sovereignty over Egypt itself would 
be unanimously rerouted. Tho comparatively unambitious 
]iolicy of protecting the Turkish Empire oa long us possible 
is nmro ]3racticablc, and perhaps it may in itself bo more 
expedient. One strong icascm for discouraging .and post¬ 
poning territorial revolutions is to be found in tho incvilablc 
jirogress of soniid economical doctrine. A chief motive of 
the ambition of Russia is tho desire to extend tlio region 
from wliich foreign commerce may bo exelmlod. When 
the same fallacies prevailed in England, successful efforts 
wens Miado to acquire pospes.sions in all parts of the world. 
Since the ado])tion of the princi})lcs of Freo-triido England 
h.is ceased to cov(jt additional colonies; and it is only aftrr 
long controversy that the petty annexation of tlic Fiji 
iKhinds has been effected by tho pmsuYit Govermiient. 
When lIuRsi.'i in turn tiiids that Fri-e-trade is a Koureo of 
pro,s[)erity, the Rppetile for anne.xation in Eur>»po and iu 
Asia limy jjcrliiijiH abide. Nations are slow in leuruing 
that it is ]jos.sib]o to buy and sell to advantage without 
aef|niriiig tlio freehold of the shop. 

Tiie insolent taunts addre^.'^cd by Russian joarnalisls to 
England form an instruc'livo eoinmontary on tlie projeet ot 
the new Convention which is to be held at St. Petershni'g 
for tlie reform of the laws of war, Pure benevolence 
abhoi rent of human suffei-ing finds vent in lu\v.s for enlist¬ 
ing and arming the whole populalimi of tho Empire, in 
proposals (or faeilitul-ing invasion by regular armie.s, and 
in iuipn)\oked lii.sulls to the only Great Power wliieh h.iH 
really and oslen.sibly ndopted a policy of peace. On the 
outslxiris of the Jtnssian Empire the population is securing 
itM'lf by genend ( mig)-ati(»ii against the benefieent orgaei- 
II wiiicli IS to make every man a soldier, and to protect 
liini by tho novel law.s of wav. Tlio Mahometans of the 
Crimea are escaping into Turkey, while the Russian 
Government is unahlo to control ils solieilude fur tliu 
Christian suhjeets ofihe Sl'j/iax. The Govonnuents of tlio 
Continent yearly inerease the intolerable burden of mili¬ 
tary servieii; but all of them, with tho exception of Russitv. 
may urge in exeiise that their armaments may possibly bo 
re(|uired lin* defensive purposes. Both France and Grrmany 
eoiitemjilate without disguise tho renewal at some future 
time of tlieir r( niggle, and Austria is from time to time 
mi'iiaced by Russia, and liublo to political collisions with 
Germany. Tho enormous army of Russia can only bo iu- 
tended for jmrposes of conquest, which will, it may bo 
pres\imed, be undertaken and conducted according to the 
strictest rules of philanthropy as taught at Brussels. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION AND TIIE FRENCU 
ASSE.MBLY. 

T he French Assembly ha.s shown a commendable 
knowledge of it.self in devoting three days to the dis- 
cu.csion of University Educ.ation. Careless critics will hb 
disposed to say that in tho existing condition of Franco the 
first business of a Lcgislaturo is to framo a Constitution. 
But a Chamber which recognizes its political shortcomings 
may justly plead them as an excuse for shirking a task 
of this kind; and if onco this is admitted, the Assembly 
could hardly spend its timo better than in considering liow 
to train up a generation which shall bo better fitted than 
its predecessor to deal with public affairs. Tlic deputies 
were well rewarded foi* their self-denial in tlius turning 
their back.s upon polities. Even a debaU) upon the organi¬ 
zation of tho Septennato could not well haro been moi o 
exciting. Tho Bishop of Okleans was unmeasured 
in bis denunciation ot tho Revolution. M. Chali.p^mel- 
Lacour was equally unmeasured in his denunciation 
of the Church. There was as much in these speeches for 
tho Right and Left to applaud or execrate as if they laid 
been delivered at the very crisis of a constitutional debate. 
It is not in France alone that a University Bill provokes a 
disproportionate amount of heat; but in no othuj* counliy 
perhaps could tho questions really at issue have boon so 
systematically ignored. In the German Parliament there 
would probably have been even greater excitement about 
the religious side of the controversy; but the fact that it 
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has an ednoaiional aide m well would have beeo Temem- 
bered from timo to timo. 

The isBiie of the disousaion was at no time doubtful; 
but if it bad been possible for iniudioious oratory to 
frustrate^ the speaker's oljeot, neither the Bishop of 
OftLKAiss nor M. Ohallbkbl-Laooiir would have much 
oauBo for self-conjputulatiou. The debate was opened 
by . Beet, who, m opposing that freedom of tho higher 
ednoation which the 13 iehop of Oeleans demands, said 
so many damaging things about the present system 
that it only wanted a littlo management to make liis speech 
appear as an argument on tho Bishop's side. To whatever 
cause the failure is to be sot down, it seems clear that in 
many l ospocts the system of having a single University for 
the whole of Franco, under the supervision and control of 
the Goveniment, haa worked ill for tho interests of educa¬ 
tion. The Faculties have boon starved, and originality of 
t^oaching has boon steadily discouraged. M. Beht would 
remedy these defects by the creation of four Universities, 
supported, if we undoiutand him rightly, by giants from 
the >St.'itc and from tho towns in whicli they are situated, 
and by the fees paid by tho atudonts. These Universities 
would bo independent of tho Government and indepeiideni 
of the University of Franco, which would then become 
once more tho University of Paris. Tbio is not a scheme 
at all calculated to please tho Bishop of Orleans, but be 
need not have denounced one plan for abolishing the 
monopoly now enjoyed by tho University of Franco while 
in the act of advocating another plan for attaining the same 
end. Al.. IiEUt's proposal was not properly before the 
AssiMuhly, and until it is ho might have been sot down ns 
a Icllow-labouror rather than as an adversary. But tlie 
BUlioji of OuLflANshad heardlibei’ty of teaching interprotod 
to me.'11, not liberty to any one to teach, hut liberty to tencli 
anything, and the very sound of tho words was enough. 
He ct^uld not oven control himself so far as to hold M. 
Bi ur.> [ilan up to tho laughter of the /Vsscmbly, a task 
wbicii a I(?s.s able speaker than the Bishop miglii have 
acbievi'd without diflicnlty. M. Bert’s ideal of cclucaiional 
fndli 'ii ii'is been best attained, it sconn', .e. Berlin, wlioru 
some yonrs since a complete system of doeirino was main- | 
tained by a cortnin Professor on one day and divspjovcd 
from the same chair by his assistant on another day. All 
opinions, ho,vevfT absurd, are to find a place in M. BriM's 
Univt'rslli(‘;i, and he would leave it to tho studenteto show 
by tlii.ir abscnco from tho Professor’s JcuIiiiym the low 
e.stci'm in which they hold his views. It was liardly 
inCCV....IVV for tho Bishop of ORfiKANS to repudiate tins 
tln'ory ' i’ libf'rty, and a little more self-restraint would 
saved him from the inoonsistcncy of dornjiinc- 
ing freedom of teaching as applied to people, 

wiiile cl.iiiiiiiig it as applied to himself. iVor was 
it prnd i.t to make a deUito on University riJuoa- 
tion r!ic (>cc.asion for an attack upon the Revolution. lie 
inigl I have oxtfiiled the age wlicn threc-aud-twT.nt.y indo- 
pcinltui. Universities secured freedom of (‘dncalion, and 
mcl t'lC inlellcciual needs of the French people, without 
tnu ii'g tho o.vtinction of letters to those principles of T7S9 
wiiiiJi j.a\e had' so many and such contradiciory accusa¬ 
tions laid at their door. 

Any ('rrons on tho part of tho Bisnoi' wore .soon for. 
gotfi'ii In the excitement caused by M. Ciur.r.KHTEL-LAcuLii's 
rejdy. T.'io two deputic.s look at tho question in the same 
light. Botli see in freedom to found UniversitieB an ojijior- 
tiiniiy of w hicli tho Church is .sure to avail herself. AVlicn 
M. (biALtEMEr-vJ^ACOUR comes to talk about the Church, ho 
is qnl'o ni outspoken in his language as tho .Bishop of 
OliLi'\N;i is when he talks about tho Revolution. If there 
wore no (Iallios interposed between them, theso enraged 
ohampiouB would not rest nntll they had sent one ortho 
other to tho stake or the guillotine. The value of liberty, 
according toM, CHALLEMnL-UACoun, depends entiroly upon 
the nso that is to bo made of it; and the use that is to be 
made of it will be determined by tho character of the 
persims who enjoy it. Tho only persons who will proGt by 
liberly to found new Universities will ]>o the Catholic 
clergy. They have the gi^t of teaching in an eminent 
degree, mul they will make excellent professors. .But the 
lawver.s, the doctors, tho men of science brought up under 
their teaching will be all devoted to tho Syllabus, and 
pledged to doBtroy the whole fabric of modern sooicty 
bccauBO tho Syllabus has qursed it. A system wliich is 
attacked has a right to defend itself, and to give the clergy 
pemidsion to fonsd Universities would bo to put arms into 
the enemy’s band. 


M. Laboulate defended tho Bill on the wider ground 
that be was not prepared to refuse to others the liberty 
which he claimed for bimself. If the Bishop of Orleans 
did not shut his eyes to tho prepress of events he would 
see that on this ground alone is it possible for tho Church 
to -obtain that fair field which, as bo complains, is denied to 
her by tho present uniformity in the higher education. If 
the Roman Oatliolio olefgy had suflScient faith in their 
own principles to let them take thoir chance with others 
in the arena, they would find a certain number of Liberals 
who would bo willing to admit them as competitors on 
0({ual terms. So long as they go on protesting that, though 
they claim admission to the lists as a matter of right for 
themselves, they intend to close them against all other 
con^atants aa soon as they get tho strength to do so, 
a Liberal need have very robust faith in his own 
principles to bo willing to pull down any barriers 
to their progress which ho may find existing. Now 
a robust faith in their own principles is a quality which 
Freucli liberals rarely possess. They are more inclined to 
siipiiroys their o])poiujnts than to disregard them. Tho fre¬ 
quent (‘xnraples of men brought up in the strictest sect of 
Ultramontanism^ becoming free-thinkers even in tho Somi- 
nnry itself have not shaken M. CiiAr.i.KMEi.-LACOuii’s belief 
that tho clergy only want o])portunity tomake all their pupils 
think as they do. In hi.s heart ho snspccts tliat modem 
ideas only prevail over modiroval ideas b('canse they liappen 
to have force 011 tlitdr side, and this force can be used to 
prevent mcdiieval ideas fkom gaining the influence over 
irrmkiud which they would otherwise have. In this 
re^poet there is woiiderfully little difference between 
him and M. Duranloui’. Each so far follows the 
.Mpiistolie maxim that he esteems the other to bo belter, in 
11 u' sense of stronger, than himself, and each is resolved 
not to he Rfpjoamish about taking unfair advant.agos. 

Looking at the question as Euglislimeri, \vc have great 
reason to be s.ali.slieil th.at our University system, wliatovor 
may bo its filiorleunilngs in other respects, is neither 
goveniinonlal nor clevieal. Oxford and Cambridge have 
I'ailingR of their own in abimdnnec, but there is no- 
Ibiiig in tlieir sysleni lo storeotypo these failings for 
the liitiire. The> represent only too serisiti\ely tho intcl- 
lectfial ])hariO of Ihe hour, but they do not protect it 
against aKaek fnnn wdthouL or revolt from within. Tho 
anMuonisni wliii h, it i.s k) be feami, will arise beUvren the 
IK w elericnl Uiuver,sities, if any sueh are Jbundod in 
I'lanee, and tin; Slate UnivcT.sity, i.s reprodneed ninong U9 
by ihe jiulac-onisni bet>Yi'cn rival srliools of thought in Uio 
I'niveivaties tliemselves. But for the unwise prohilntion 
^vhi^■ll jirevents Ronia.n Catholio.s from going to Oxford or 
C.imhndge, the repiesentation of tlii.s aniagwnism would 
liave hemi more eomploto than it i.s. The difliculties in 
tl.e way of a thoroughly satisfactory settleineiit of tlio 
fpK'stion of Ui)iv(n-sit/y rdncalion will not be appreciated 
in Franco until the details of tho Bill conic to be dis¬ 
en s.st d. 


AUlUCULTUB.AL rOLTTJCS. 

T 1 IF (Central (dwmdjcr of Agrienlluro represents, accord¬ 
ing to its Rppoi-t., tifty-lbnr loea,l associations, and 
botli the consi ltnent bodies and tho federal Council devote 
thoii'.sjjlves with picjseworthy concentration of purposo to 
I lie promotion of the interests of tenant-farmers. A few 
landowners,including Lord Hampton andSirGEnnuR Je^skin- 
su.v, serve as oraainental appendages to tho Chamber, but. 
it may be doubted w hethor the most liberal landlord heartily 
sympiitid/.cs with eli'orts to rcairango contrtw^ts relating to 
land for tho exclusive beuctit of tho occupiers. Thu spirit 
in which tho Chamber conducts its operations i.s cloarly 
dis]ilayed in several passages of tho Report, as in tho ex¬ 
pression of regr(>t that a larger number of tc*ii.'n\t*fariuers 
Avas not rctunu-d to Parliament for oouulies at tho general 
election. There is nothing to prevent farmers from 
electing, if they think fit, representatives from among 
tli6mscivcs; hut in this, as in other cases, political power 
is a constant quantity, and whatever is given to one section 
of the community must bo taken from another. 'Tlio sub¬ 
stitution of farmers for tho landed gentry in the Houso of 
Ooinmon.s would be almost a political and social re- 
vohitiori; and tho ohange would not be regarded with 
satisfaction by those who aro anxious to preserve as 
long as possible what remmus of the aristocratic 
oleiBent in the English Constitution. The local self..govetti- 
ment of which Englishmen boast, and which foreigners 
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admire, has from the eai*lieefc times been in rural distriots 
administered by the landed gentry. Kxwpfe in matters 
affecting their own pockets the farmers wontd bo at least as 
Oonserrative as the landowners, and they would offer a 
more resolnte opposition than the present county members 
to the further colntiou of the snfflrage; but the influence of 
rank and property forms the main, distinction between the 
English Constitution and tho numerous Continental expe¬ 
riments in representative government. As a sagaciouB 
laboral of the last generation who lived much in Franco 
often said, “ How is a department to bo independent of tho 
** Prefect when there is not a single resident to whom any- 
“ body else will touch his hat ? ** Tho Ballot will enable the 
farmers at their pleasure to displace the landlords who have 
hitherto been their Parliamentary represontati ^^cs and 
political loaders. It would seom from the Report of the 
Council of the Chamber of Agriculture that tlic more active 
members of tho association consider the innovation desir¬ 
able. As the Council and the Chamber confine their at¬ 
tention exclusively to agricultural interests, they have 
perhaps not considered tho importance of the political 
results which would follow from tho selection of county 
members from a new class, 

' The Council in their Report disclaim tho demand which 
had' been preferred by some of their members for tho 
creation of a sepai’ato department with a Minister for 
Agricultnro at its head. There is no objoidiou to the 
moderate proposal that the distribution of legislative and 
administrative business relating to agriculture should, if 
necessary, be rearranged. Tho wholo amount is insigni¬ 
ficant, for measures affecting the relations berAvccii landlord 
and tenant would require tho intervention of some prin¬ 
cipal Minister, and would be disenssed in Parliament as im¬ 
portant political questions. The application of the Acts 
for preventing the spread of contagious disc'ases of animals 
might possibly bo more conveniently managed by the 
Bofud of Trade tlian by the Privy Council. The Chiunber 
naturally looks at tho subject from i.ho point of view of 
owners and breeders of fetock, who are intorested in the | 
niaintcnunce of sullirient securities against infection. 
Many farmers and gra/fiers suffered almost ruinous losses 
from the cattle plague seven or eight years ago, and since 
that time tho foot and mouth disease has occasion¬ 
ally done great injury in almost all parts of the country. 
It is perfectly proper that the farmers should insist on 
adorpiato prccantions; but it is necessary to guard against 
the operation of motives of which jarhaps they are not 
distinctly conscious. Every restriction on tho importation 
of foreign cattle incidentally protects native produce. 
English farmers have a perfect right to protx'st against tho 
introdiictiou of disease among their own herds; but the 
consumer has a strong interest in securing the modest com¬ 
petition of foreign cattle with fclio natui’al monopoly of tho ! 
home breeder and feeder. A strong feeling seems to bo 
entertained against the veterinary advisers of tho Privy 
Council, who may perhaps have inclined to a lax judgment 
on measures of prohibition. Tho proper authorities will 
pay duo attention to the representatives of the agricultural 
interest, but it may be hoped that they will not yield to 
any one-sided or nufouTidcd clamour. If any change or 
consolidation is oflected iu official arrangements, it will 
probably be found that tho Boaixi of Trade, even if it is 
called tlie Board of Ti*ado and Agriculture, will adopt tho 

S ractico of tho Privy Council. Sir G. Jenkinson, who 
oubted the expodiency of tho proposed alteration, assumed 
that the'chief of tho now Department would be selected 
from the ranks of the professed farmers’ friends. It 
would be highly undesirable to entrust any bitinoh of 
public busmess to a representative of tho special interests 
which it may be his duty to control as well ae to protect. 

The harmony of the meeting in discussing the question 
of local taxation was only disturbed by the scepticism of 
Mr. CORBANOX, who querttoned the excellenco '.of the last 
Budget. Two millions were, as ho truly said, thrown away 
by the reduction of a penny in the'percentage of Income- 
tax ; and Mr. CoHRiiiFQE feared that contribution from the 
Imperial revenue in aid of the rates would interfere with 
oiBcient local administration. Allliottgh it may be doubted 
whether the pledges which were partially redeemed by 
Sir S. 27orthcote's donation were consistent with sound 
policy, the mode in whidh he offered relief to ratepayers 
was highly ludirious. The payment of a part of the oost 
of pauper hmoBce/'wiU not tend to promote insanity; 
ana in undertaking an additional share of the burden of 
the pediee, Govensment^intsotionaBy or otherwise, pre^ 


pares the way for a central adminiskation of the feres, 
which would produoe greet publio advaut^e. The whole 
police of the kingdom ought to be subject to the same 
superior control, and its functions ought not to be limited 
by the bouudaines of counties and boroughs. XT at any 
future time the whole cost of thn polioe is imposed on the 
taxpayer, the Government will certainly demand oxclusiyo 
power corresponding to the national JiahiUty. ,Tbo exprea- 
sions of gratitude to the present Government for its con¬ 
cessions wore prudently moderate and judiciously prospec¬ 
tive. As one of tho speakers remarks, the Government 
had done all that it could; and perhaps hereafter, whou a 
now surplus accrues, tho land may get au additional lionus. 
For the same reason the Chamber expressed conventional 
regret that no attempt hod boeu to deal with the 

Malt-tax. It is well understood that no Chancellor of the 
E-xchequer is likely to sacrifice a revenue of six millions 
from a tax of whicJi the consumers who pay it sciu^xly com¬ 
plain. The House of Commons lias no compassion for 
browors, and it probably thinks that enough has for the 
proaout been done for sellers and buyers of bcor. The 
malt-growcrs ai*o themselves only a minority among 
the farmers, and fiscal legislation has of late year.s been 
Holdom altered for the benefit of producers. On the whole, 
Mr. IJiSRAEU and his collcagnes may probably rely on the 
good will, if not on the active support, of the Chamber of 
Agriculture. If they neglect the duty of repealing tho 
IMalt-tax, (hero Is no reason to suppose that any probable 
succcs.sors would be more compllaut. 

The question of tho claims of tenants on landlords ox- 
(jited more interest than tho discussion of rates or of Malt- 
lax. Tho' plausible demand of compensation for unex¬ 
hausted im[>rovcraent8 is gradually giving way to the 
ominous phrase of tenant-right. There is no dispute as to 
the justice of allowing to an outgoing tenant tho value of 
<jrops, of unexhausted manur<3S, or of other additions to the 
fertility''and valuo of tho land. In draining and other 
pennanent improvciiiontsthe owner ought to have a voice; 
and in many parts of the country no expenditure of tho 
kiud is over inenned by the tenant. Mr. lloWARl) and other 
advocatj'S of the iiibc'i'csts of touant-larmors greatly exagge¬ 
rate tho eilctit which legislation might have in ^tractiug 
capital to tho land. Thero are largo parts of tUt> 
country in which tenants never think of making 
improvomonts; and yot under a general law tliey would ou 
! leaving their farms invariably edaim compensation, and 
; support their demand by tho evidence of symjmthetic 
I neighbours. In more advanced di.sfcriot8 the LincolBshire 
custom, or some similar rule of compensation, might be 
advantageously introduced; but the demand for tenant- 
right points to tho precedent of the Iri.sh Act and to com¬ 
pensation for disturbanco. It is com monly asserted that Mr. 
Oj.ai>stone’s measure transferred seventy millions sterling 
from the landlord to tho tenant; and it is not wortli while 
to inquire whether the interference with property was justi¬ 
fied by preponderating, considerations of publio good. 
English tenants have no moral or equitable claim to a 
share in the ownership of tho land, nor is it desirable that 
incoming tenants should be habitually required to purchase, 
according to the Ulster custom, another property besides 
that which they take from the owner. A writer ou the 
subject lately proposed that farms should bo valued on 
entering and ou quitting, and that any excess or deficiency 
should be respectively paid for by the landlord or by the 
tenant. It is intolerable that property should depend on 
incessant and compulsory valuations; and the landlord 
would olten have to deal with an insolveut tenant. A 
stronger objuoiion to the scheme is that it would transfer 
Mr. Mill’s unearned increment, not to the State, but to 
^he tenant. It is natural that a nu^ority of tenant-farmers 
in the Chambers of Agricalture should decide every 
theoretical question against tho landowner. 


PARTIES IN FRANCE. 

T he czpoctation that tho meetisg of the French 
Assembly would be the signal for another, if an iu- 
decisive, oonfliot of parties haa not been fulfilled. The 
deputies have oome b^k from viritmg thoir constituents, 
and are to aft appoaronoe as muob in tho dark about thoir 
wishes and the best means of giving efihot to them as at 
tiie begiimiiig of tiie veoeas. Mmvhal MacMahon has 
spoken out pminly, but the wtndd has got accustomed by 
tSds time to see nothing come of his plain speaking. He 
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has asked once more for constitutional laws, and described government too much of a luxuiy to give i the m i eej, 
the unhappy state of a Govornment which cannot find a of constitutional government in addition 01 a own. 
contractor to provide it with the powei*s necessary to its If the Marshal is nob likely to suggest a disBolntion to the 

existence. In the meantime, however, the Government Assembly, is the Assembly likely to suggest a dissolution 
lives and moves and does pretty much what it likes, to itself? So far as can be calculated trom the known or 
so that there is some excuse for the neglect with which puspccted wishes of the various parties in the ChambOT, it 
its lamonhitionB hairo been tniatcd. One little opera- seems safe to say that a majority in favour ol such a plan is 
tiou tl'c Assembly has clfoctcd; and in a country which most unlikely to ho got together. It is true that during the 
has l.itcly sustained such tremendous material losses, last Sosaiem the Ldt Centre seemed to have bwiuglit thein* 
perhaps this is as great a service as a Legislature can bo selves to the point of facing their constituents; but at that 
Gxpoct ed to do. It has sent up the Funds. But the means time they had not boon disabused ot the notion that hranee is 
by which this success has been won are hardly coin])li- Left Centre. They thought that a genuine election would 
mentarv to its authors. There is greater confnlcncd' in the result in tlie return of a majority of modemte Ilepublicans, 
money market because the Assembly is going to adjourn for .and tiny liad consequently no dislike to a dissolution 
three woek.s. The best wishes that a constitutional patriot (jxcept such as miglit bo suggested to individual deputies 
can frame for the roprcspiitaiives of the people is iliat they hy a fcari* for tlicir own seats. Many of tliein might doubt 
should lake a holiday iiiiieteeii days after they h.ave begun wliothcr they themselves would be relumed again ; but 
work for the year. This is not only a I rue description of tliey had no reason to doubt that tlio deputies actually 
what the Piute of ailuirs is now ; it is also, for ;iMytliing that returned would be men of like passions with themstdves. 
can hi* foreseen to the eonti-.irv, a tme description of what They can liordly retain this confidetico now. ^ It vested on 
the slale of atfairs is likely u/remain. They can only bo the belief tlmt the Radieals had learned wisdom by ad- 
Jeiujllr .ilfnred in one of two ways. Litlier the Assembly versil.y, and liad consented to suppress their own claims 
must IVamc adonstllutiun of some kind, O'* il must consent ' in tavoiir of the claims of moderate Republicans. Six 
to dissolve itself. The dillicultics in the w’ay of the iirsi j monilis ago this belief seemed to have some Bolid foimda- 
eolutioii become greater instead of less. The organization | lion; but tlic Left Centro forgot that even a depressed Radical 
of the Siqitennate, in a provisional .souse, has been reiulercd j requires some consideration money lu'fore lie will consent to 
irapu.ssil)h- by tlio defection of the Kxtremc Rigid. Pro- ; clface liiinsetf she; (?<>. Jnthiflcarse the consideration money 
visional Coveniments can only organized wlien a ■ was the immediate cstablislimcnt of the Republic, and 
majority of all parties wish to postpone the orgaiiizalion ol | it the ticlt Centro had been able to accomjilish this, 
anything definitive. But this is not. tlu'cuso in thi! Frencli I it is prohablo tluit the Itadieals would have held to their 
ABsemhly. There is a [»rirly which wishes io have the bargain. But tlio Left Centro had over-rated their own 
Republic proclaimed at once, and a party wdiich wishes to powers. They hod proimsed more than they could perform, 
have the Count of Cham r.oUD restored at once, and these aud (ho rcecut municipal elnetions expressed the discontent 
two together are moiXi than strong enough to dereat tlic of the Raxlieals at discovering this, 'fhey had allowed the 
party which wishes to have nothing final done at once. Left Ceiilri; to .act .-is tliough there were no other Repnb- 
The partial clectiona'held during tlie roeess have appa- lieani.sm )>ut Coiiicrvativo Republicanism because they 
reiitly not .sircugthenod the Riqmblican party as inneh as thoiiglit that e\on Conservative Uepnblieaiusm was bettor 
they Avero exj^cied to do. Nearb- ail tbo members than mme at, all. Is'ovv it turns out that Conservative 
rcturmid were Republicans, but t.his reinforcement Repul)hcauism is the Kiirao thing ;is none at all, and 
has ])rohably gone to balance; secret defecthms i-atliia* they not very uun.aturally feel that they have given their 
than to raise tho aggregate vote to a highiT total, submission for nothing. But it is not given past recall. 
The willingness of the^Extrome Loft to bco the Republic The Radicals have nothing to do but to 8e])ar.ale tlu'in- 
organizotl by the present Chamber is likely to decrease as selves from the Moderates, and they can secure the 
tho Conservative tendencies of those who would Lave to return of their own (aindidate in every Republican con- 
orgarii'/o it become more pronounced ; so that, even if the | stituciicy, and the defeat of tbo Left Centre candidate in 
long talked of conjunction of tho Centres were to bocomo a ’ every Conservative constituency. Tho Jjcffc Centre know 
reality, it is doubtful whether tho Left Centro would not i tJiis quite as well a.s tho Radicals, and under these cirenm- 
loso a.s many votes in one direction as they would gain in j stances tliey can have nothing to hope from a dissolution. 
aiTother. Vjnles.s, therefore. Marshal MacMa iioN Hliould | Yet they are the only party whicli can make a dissoliition 
prove to have an amount of influence over the Assembly possible, since the Right know that no Assembly will do 
of whicli there is no present evidence, tho Constitutional moro for them than the present, while the Left, who would 
Laws arc likely either to remain in the limbo of tho Com- like to go to the country, are powerless to get there without 
mittec of Thirty or to he brought thence only to be anni- the help of the Lett Centre. There is a possibility that tho 
bilatt;d. It is to the Marshal’s credit that the deputies consciousness of their weakness in this re.spect may induce 
should ifiace so much trust in his indestructible reverence them to make fresh overtures to the Conservative Bepuh- 
for Parliamentary incompetence. Bubal times it is diffi- licans, but except by this moans the life ot tho Assembly 
cult not to wish that they were in the hand.s of a ruler wlio seems to run no immediate risk of being cut short, 
would insist on their knowing their own minds. 1:=;.—- —::==:=3 

Tho second altornalivo is no moro likely to bo adopted THE N \.VY, 

than tho first. If the Government were to throw its 

weight on the side of dissolution, it is possible that it miJE speech of Mr. E. J. Ref-d at Pembroke Dock on tho 
might secure a majority. But the Government has no X Navy deserves attention. Ho complains forcibly that, 
higher ambition than to organize tho Septennato, and in comparison with the wealth of this country and tho 
it is clear that this is tho thing of all others necessities of its condition, only a smalJ sum is to be spent 
which a new Assembly would not do. If Marshal !Mac- upon new ironclads during tho current year. He views 
Mahon wishes to retain power till 1880, whether the Legi.s- the proposal to spend only 66o,oooZ. as a practitjal ahan- 
lature wishes it or not, ho had obviously better keep tho donment of the position of this country in Europe. He 
Assembly he has, rather than change it for ono of which quot-ed with approval a recent speech of Lord Henry 
he knows nothing. The existing Chamber is at all events Lennox, who declared that the time had arrived when the 
inactive, and, as the relations between it and the consti- Government should regulate the cxpendiRire of the nation 
tuencics are purely accidental, there is no fear of its being by its requirements and necessities, and by no other prin- 
urged from without to do something which tho Marshal ciplc. Hitherto, said Mr- Reed, an opposite principle had 
would rather it loft undone. A new Asseifibly would feel prevailed, and tbo roquiremonts of tho service had to yield 
bound to do Bometbing, if only out of respect for tho to political e.xigoncy. He blanks that the policy which he 
electors vvlm had scut it to Vfirsaillos for that very advocates, by giving permanonco to our proceedings, 
purpo:>.\ If the powers about which the ^Marshal talks in and by providing for .a steady addition to our 
his Messages were really essential to his happiness, lie navnl forces, would practically tend in tho long run 
might he inclined to run any risks rathci* than forego them, to diminish expenditure. He did not ooriour with 
But they are nothing of tho kind. The Government, like those members of his own party who objected to 
all French Govt rnmcnts while they last, is ahsointe, and Mr. Ward Hunt’s speech on the Navy Estimates, 
what can anj Government wish more ? Apparently Mar- He accepts that speech as a pledge to do that which 
shal MacMahon is nice in his absolutism, and would like to the speaker admitted to be necessary. The Minister 
suppress newspapers by a regular Press law rather than described tho fleet of this country as comprising only 41 
by virtue of the state of siege. But tho newspapers get sea-going ironclads, of which 5 were building, 9 were either 
suppressed either way; and it might bo making personal obsolete or not worth repairing, 9 were not oondomned, but 
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could nofc be considered effootivo for the service of the year, 

4 wore under repair, and only 14 of the wholo 41 wore 
then serviceable and oflfective. Here, says Mr. Ubed, is a 
pledge on the part of the Fiest IjOBU to bring no fewer 
than 27 ironclads promptly into the condition of real and 
effective ships, and great would be the advantage to the 
country if this proiuiso were to bo promptly fulfilled. Ho 
complains strongly of the Admiralty for withdrawing from 
its purpose of sending the Devastatimi at once to Gibraltar. 

“ Bub unfortunately, jnst as unreasonable confi<kTK'o 
“ prevailed.when the Citijfain was sent to sea, nnruason- 
“ able distrust has prevailed now, and the country atid 
“ the naval service must suffer in consequence.” 
At the same tiuio Mr. Eked does not advocate the con¬ 
tinually sending to sea of exceptional vessels which were, 
in point of fact, built only foi'‘ occasional voyages. But he 
thinks it incumbent on the Adininistmiion to detenuine all 
those questions which the trial of tho TJovantaiUm on a 
voyage to Gibraltar would probably settle, and settle with¬ 
out danger. The voyage of tho Ifevadatimi has however 
been postponed ; but if tho delay of her trial is made a pre¬ 
text for suspending the construction of similar ships, wo 
think that tho country will have reason to complain. 'Uhero 
can, at any rate, be no doubt that such ships are excellently 
adapted for coa.st dehmee. Wo must provide, even if need 
be at heavy cost, for the present, and we cannot venture to 
put oflTshipbuilding until that indefinite future which shall 
produce a design for a man-of-war which all critics will con¬ 
fess to be perfect. We can only do tbo best that is possible 
under the circumstanco.s, and it cannot Im? doubted that half a 
dozen ships like tho Do costaliuji would be a great security 
against invasion. 

When complaint is made of the insufficiency of .the 
army, the usual answer is that we must depend upon 
the navy; but, unless Mr. Eebd is entirely mistaken, 
the navy is not* prepared to supplcmpiit the short¬ 
comings of tho sister service in case of sudden war. Even 
if wo hod spent much more money on shipbuilding than 
we have spent, we should not have attained anything like 
tho security which we formerly enjoyed, hocauso we should 
not have anything like the reserve of ships w'hich we used 
to keep. It is considerably under twenty years since the 
ffrst of our ironclads was constructed, and already wo are 
told that nine of them are obsolete or not worth repairing. 
It may be admitted that other naval Powers are short of 
reserves from the same cau.se; but no other Power 
depends as wo do for safety on its fleet. Wo are not 
only liable, more or less, to invasion, but wo draw 
our food supplies largely from abroad, and any serious inter¬ 
ruption of our foreign trade would bo starvation. We used to 
be prepared to fight anybody anywhere at sea. Wo were 
often hardly pressed for seamen, but ships wore never 
wanting, because we had accumulated in course of years a 
stock, of which the whole was serviceable, although the 
older ships had been improved upon, and usually by the 
study of models taken from our enemies, fa the year 
1805 tho country jmt forth to tho utmost its resources to 
resist the threatened invasion of Napoleon, and we find 
that 2t line-of-battlo ships wero commissioned during that 
ear, so that the total of such ships in commission amounted 
y the end of tho year to 104. The magnitude of this 
armament may be estimated by observing that Nelson 
fought the battle of Trafalgar with 27 ships, which formed 
a fleet more than equal, as the event proved, to the largest 
fleet which Napoleon was able to collect under one command 
against it. After putting in commission 104 ships, there 
were‘still 16 ships in orfinnry for sea service, and there 
were 26 ships building. It must bo allowed that a 
year before, when there were 33 ships in ordinary, as 
many as 22 were reported to in want of thorough 
repair, and it was only by adopting a now system of 
“ aoubling and bracing ” that these sliip-s were made fit 
for sea. But still they went to sea and fought battles, 
sovcral of them remained at sea for six or seven years, 
ft We are told that tho efforts made in 1805 gigantic; 
bnfc if we were in similar peril now, our eff’orls to meet 
it would need to be superhuman. It may almost be said 
that tho whole of our fleet which existed twenty years ago 
has boon wiped out, and we have failed to create a new 
fleet, either because we really were in doubt what kind of 
ships to build, or because it was convenient to Ministers 
to ^tend to be 'in doubt in order to escape financial 
trouble. It is even more difficult to extemporize a fl^eot 
then an army. Wo may perhaps persuade ourselves, in 
Spite of warnings to the oonttary, that raw levies would 


fight well on their own soil; but the wildest imagina¬ 
tion could nob conceive that sailors can be usoi’^i with- 
oiit ships. Even in 1805 it was understood to be hojxj- 
Icsa t/O hurry shipbuilders, and it has become utterly 
impossible now th.-it a ship of war is a much more elaborate 
aTid artificial structuTe. Even if we suppose that lllore is 
a tendency to rely rather on guns than armour in tho 
future, we have to provide for tho prosciit, in which armour 
is for Uiic-of-battle ships confessedly necessary. A useful 
discussion ha.s lately been raised by Mr. Reed as to tho 
armament of uimniiourod ships. He insists thal/.some of 
these ships ought to cariy armour-piercing guii.q, {aid ho 
seems to contemplate tlie possibility of such ships succoss- 
fully engaging ironclads. But this is mere supposition, 
and even if it wero well founded, the diffkuUy would only 
bo shifted, as it is not probable that we have cijough 
armour-piercing guns to equip all the unarmoured ships 
wo could 8<ind to sea. In fact, guns well as ships have 
become obsolete, wliercas formerly our serviceablo stock of 
both had accumulated during many years. 

One feature of our pnisont prospect is nofc wholly unsa¬ 
tisfactory. Mr. Reed rather oddly states, as tho l oault of 
his calculations, that where formerly wo had to invest lOoZ. 
wo must now inveet 170Z., in order to carry tho same 
number of men to sea. He seems to suppose him,self to bo 
contending against somebody who insists that the safety of 
the fjonntry requires that a fixed number of seamen should 
bo maintained without reference to tho number and size of 
the ships compo.sing our fleet. But it would proljably b© 
admitted by all rational dispUgtants that tho tendency of 
modern improvements is to increase the fighting power of 
ships without imposing a neeeasity to increase the numberB 
of their crows, but rather the other way. It was always 
hold in tho British navy that discipline was more valuablo 
than numbers, and in all the victories of Nelson and bis 
contemporaries our ships carried fewer men than were 
oppos('d to them. Still it must be I'omombored that all 
rooeni improvements in ships and guns require increased 
skill in those who are to use them, and wo cannot, jvs wo 
used to do, take sailors out of a merchantman and expoofc 
them to do the work of a man-of-war. Ifc would seem, 
therefore, that Mr. Reed ought to demand more ships and 
not fewer seamen. Whether it costs lool. or 170/. to keep 
a given number of men afloat is immaterial, 'fho practical 
question is, WJiat number of men is required afloat for the 
batety and honour of the country ? and this can only bo 
answered by determining to maintain some proportion Iw- 
tween our own force and tho forces which may possibly bo 
combined against us. If Mr. Reed, however, should propose 
in Parliament to reduce the number of aeamcn for next 
year in order to apply the money thus saved to building 
ships, ho may perhaps provoke the remark that there is 
nothing like leather in tho opinion of those who deal in it. 
It will be difficult to persuade tho public that we have too 
many sailors, e.spc(!ially when it is confessed that wo have 
sjvdly too few soldiera. In tho present alarming dearth of 
figliting men, it would bo tho height of folly to part 
with any that we have got, particularly as it has been seen 
in the Asliantce campaign that onr sailors are fully capable 
of inarching and fighting upon land. 

Hearty sympathy will Inj felt with Mr. Reed’.s desire to 
bring about a better relationship and closer identity be¬ 
tween tho Mercantile Marino and the Royal Navy, and if 
tho .services of stmmon generally can bo mode available in 
time of war, it will become necessary to provide a suffi¬ 
ciency of cruising and fighting ships in which they 
may be emphtyi‘d. The recent awful losses of ships 
through strui'tural weakness, to which Mr. Reed referred, 
are ut least useful in showing that tho ancient spirit 
of our navy is not extinct. Tho conduct of the Captain 
of La Pkita was worthy of its most glorious days, and 
ifc is some consolation under recent disasters to 
remember that a soutb-woet galo has been often a 
potent ally of England. Tho beat eeamon have least 
to fear from storms, and it avails not to build ironclad 
ships and arm them with heavy guns nnlesa there be also 
skill to manage them. As long as our sailors havo this 
skill, we possess a reserve independent of parsimonious 
administrators. But, looking to tho accumulation of our 
wealth and the development of our trade, we should bo 
mad to heglcct any measuro which experience suggests for 
their security. If Mr. Ward Hunt will peiform his duty 
in tho spirit in which he entered on it, he will not want 
support. But it will bo idle for any Minister to pretend 
that the condition of tho navy is satisfactory. Tho figures 
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which Mr, Hbkd <[Tiotcs arc eo simple that the conclusion 
from them is inevitable. Without detormiuing how strong 
our ironclad fleet ought to be, we may net on the assump¬ 
tion that it is now dangerously weak. 


THE DRAMATIC OENSORSHIP. 

T he action for libel against Vanilij Fair snpplies an 
appropriate and instructive commentary t)n the re- 
marks whifjh we had last week to make on the impropriety 
of the performances at certain theatres. There can be no 
donbl that tho dance which was impugned was inflecont, 
and even grossly indecent, but the plaintitf had nodilfieuUy 
in finding persons who were willing to testify that they }ia<l 
seen it, enjoyed it, and had not been in tho least, shocked 
by it. Indeed some of them ha<l even t.akon theur wives. 
One witness said ho took his wife, and she saw no harm in 
tho danco. Another said his wife liked it so much that 
she went to sec it a second time. A third said ho liad 
gone to the theatre with what ho called “ ladies,” and th(‘y 
were tiot at all put out by anything they saw. There is no 
reason lo doubt tho honesty of this evidonoo, but it seems 
to us to })omfc to a difleront conclusion from that for wLieli 
it was adduced. We will say nothing about tho men, but 
that any woman with the faintest sense of the most elemen¬ 
tary dt concy conld possibly sit out publicly, and more than 
once, such a spectacle of tlie degradation of lier sex, is surely 
a molar.choly proof of tho debasing influence of sucli ex¬ 
hibitions. It is obvious indeed that, if this sort of thing 
is permitted at all, it mnst inevitably tend so to vitiate and 
deprave tho public taste that by and by, by more force 
of habit and familiarity, people will cease to be shocked at 
anything. H cannot be denied tliat popular notions of 
modesty are of a somewhat conventional character, ami v.ary 
greatly in ditferent parts of tho world. There is, however, 

' a tolerably settled and distinct conviction in this eoindry 
as to the extent to which self-exposure in public should 
bo tithirated ; and though there might bo a diffieiiUy in 
laying down veiy precise rules as to the manner in which 
the subject should be regulated, there ran be no diflicnlty 
whatever in enforcing such a general standard of tlecency 
on the stage as shall prevent a recurrence of tho scan¬ 
dals of which complaint has justly been made. Wo re¬ 
collect Heading in an old book of ctiqnetto that, if a lady 
was in doubt as to whether a ribbon was dirty, .she might 
be .sure fi-oin the mere fact of the doubt that she ought not 
to wear it. This, it seems to us, should bo the mlo of tho 
stage. There should bo no room for doubt as to whether 
a play is or is not docont. If thcro is really a doubt, the 
piece .‘^liould be suppmssed. In saying this, wo aro rc- 
ferniig of course, not to subtle questiona of what may be 
called inlidlectiial morality, but to gross and open physical 
allure! rjouts. 

The I.ORT) CiTAMUKKi.ArN may perhap.s h.avo been mis- 
reporfced, hut he seems to h.avaj said that ho .saw I lie dancf* 
at tluj thoatro in qinotion, Unit ho thougiit it puTposoly 
and i»ficnt«ivcly indecent, and that his own opinion was that 
tho tluutro sliould have been at once deprived of its licenee; 
but that, yielding lo advice, ho did not eany out this in¬ 
tention. Wc do not of course know the grounds of tins 
advice, or from whom it camo. But it seems to n.s very had 
advice. This was a very disgraceful case of the sort of mis¬ 
conduct which it is tho JiOi(j> CiiAMin KJ.AiN\s busines.sto put 
dowm, und it is greatly to ho regretted that lie neglected to 
take Die opportunity of nuiking an exuinplo which woulil 
have had an extremely salutary eilb(3t. Ho ouglit instantly 
to have eancclled tho licence, and there can bo no doubt 
that, if he had done so, he would have been warmly and 
gratefully supported by public opinion. It is to be lioped 
that this prompt and peremptory emirso will be followed 
on the occasion ot the next oflenco of a similar kind, Jt is j 
necessary to remcrabor tho j>eonliar position which theatres 
occupy. Thu right to open a fchoatre is not the oojnmon right 
of everybody. It is a special privilege and monopoly, which 
is griuilml only on certain conditions, and one of those con¬ 
ditions—sit Iwist ill London—is that tho pieces produced 
shall bo subject to the supervision and authority of the Iiord 
Chamberlain. Ifobody nco«l keep n theatre unles.s he likes, 
hot, if he he must submit to these conditions; and the 
abuses which have crept in would not have reached such 
ft climax of offrontery it the Lord Chamheriaiu—-wo aro 
Speaking of course of successive ocenjrants of the office- 
had b(ic« more uniformly firm and stringent. There are 
paly a comparatively small number of persons who enjoy 


or covet the right to open a theatre in London, and ^ere 
can be no diflieulty in ascertaining all about their private 
characters an<l aiiLecodouts; and no licence should bo 
graiit('d except to a person of unquestionable respeojw- 
bi.ity. If I ho theatre is sub-lot in . any way, of oonrso the 
llcousee will be personally responsible for the behaviour 
of his (hputy. The Lord Chamberlain has thus in 
hj.s liaiids ail irresistible authority, and it is much to 
be wished that he would exorcise it. It is mon- 
strous that any jici-son should bo allowed to uiio ft 
special privilege, which is supposed to bo for tho public 
benclii, in order to do tho public liarm. On a first oifcnco 
a warning might be given; but defiance should be promptly 
puiiislicd by a withdrawal of tho licence. If ono or two 
houses were .shut up in this way, it would bring managers 
to their son.scs. There is, wo aro aware, a diflicnlty about 
theat.res which are beyond tho Lord Chamberlain’s limited 
juri.idictiou, and this is a question which deserves serious 
(-•onsiilerution. In any case, howiwer, it is necessary that 
such powers of regulation as exist should be vigorously 
employed. 

It may ]>orliap3 bo said that theatres which indulge in 
immodest freaks must soon acquiro a reputation which 
will be a wajming to decent peojde to keep away from 
them. But this is a plea which cannot for a moment bo 
allowed. Tho publiii has a right to tho theatres, and to all 
tho Ihealre.?, and they ouglit lo bo conducted in such 
a way that respoctablo persons should nob bo afraid 
to go to them, or to take their wives aud children. 
In such a case there is a common standard of de¬ 
corum vvliieli cv(!rybody understands. Wo have ali’eady 
rernai'ked on the inllneiico which the theatre excrclsos, nob 
merely on those v\h() frequent il., but on society at large. It 
Ls inipossiblo Hint any re.scrvoii’s of pollution can be allowed 
to bi! set iq»art Tor tlie special service of tho depraved volup¬ 
tuaries or billy lads who may choose to go to them. It is 
necessary to take into account tho interc.st of tho elago 
itself, us :iii hoiumrablo and useful profession. Wo observe 
that one of tho theatres has put forth a special appeal to 
the genthonen from llic country who eome up for tho 
Cattle Sliow. They arc invjlcd to regahj iheiiisclvc.s in ilio 
evening with !in exhibititm very similar inchararicr to that 
which lias eug.-iged their atlenlion during the day. 
“ Vkni'S, the g('ddeb.s of material love,” is oilcred for in- 
s])ection, and our ct)untry friends will have an opportunity 
of enjoying the lujrc.scrvcd exposure of her “ points” aud 
those of her conqianions. It is obvious that, if this sort of 
show i.s Lo become common, tlie eloquent and piciur(,*8<|^ue 
writer wdio does the Smithfield Show for the aud 

who describes so grajdiieally tiio “ beast of ample size, level 

form, but somewhat weak iu rib and ramp,” and “ the 
“ ])i'i-feet beiiLity, with superb bofium, neck, shoulders, and 
“ lliiuk,” may bo expected to turn his attention to 
dramatic criticism. It is sometimes romurked at Isling¬ 
ton that an animal “ reveals to tho band a want of 
“solidity not at onco discerned by tho cyo”; but it is 
to bo hoped that country visitors will bo made to under- 
.blaud th.'it at tho theatre—as yet—their cmlosity cannot 
be indulged to (juiio tho same extent. It is evident that 
performances of this kind mnst nocosearily degrade the 
.stage ami tend to keep away from it those who might do 
much for its elevation, and for tho higher culture as well 
as amusement of tho people. To-day Miss Helen Faucit 
reappears for a special occasion ; but where aro her 
succossoi-s ? The most couspicnous and deplorable weak¬ 
ness of the theatres at the present day is the want of 
actresses capable of portraying a high class of charactors. 
Thcro aro hjqijiily still one or two left, but tho supply is 
ohviou.sly failing, and it is impossible to wonder tha{ it 
should fail wlien wo see tho fiort of professional companion¬ 
ship to which women who embrace the profession are 
expo.scd. Tho esBentiak^ condition of a pure, lofty, and 
whoiusomo drama is that the stage should bo cleared of .its 
“ material goddesses.” 


THIS TRANSIT OV VENUS, 

T he groat event which has heon the one subject of conrersatkai 
in asiroiiomicnl circles for the last two years is at last over, 
and wo are daily receiving fresh uew's of the success with whioh 
the pmetisod oliservers who, in stations dotted here and there ov«r 
mom than half tho surface of the glo'^, watched the, traosit 
of Venii.s, have utilized tho precious minute! that were allowed 
them. The iritei-est felt in the event has been qtiivorsal. The 
dusiie to know the scale on whioh the univene is built will hardly 
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Bcem a culpable or idle cmiosity even in the eyes of the most 
cynical of practical men, and nothing loss than the dlwiovory of 
ink) is the expoctied result and tboaduiowle^ed aim of astronomers 
in this case. No doubt the world of the dii^er-tablo, which finds 
itself bored with having to talk about the rival mocita of the llah 
Idyan andDclisleau mothods, will be relieved when tho interest intho 
matter is removed by the final sottloiuoiit of the <iue8lion, and when it 
SaaUowedto botake itself again to some more congouiid topic than one 
which requires at least a knowledge oi'astronomical terms; nor will it | 
derive any pormanent Batisraclion from the coiisciousnehs that wo 
have shaken ourselves finally free from an error %vhioli maijiiiliod 
the linear dimensions of the iuiivei*se by onc-thiriieth. lint it will 
be long before thoughtful men forget an event which at once 
illustrates how vast are tho dimousious of tiiu fsolar wS} «toui aud 
other celestial distances compared with any ten'i\ 4 rial iuagnil.ude.^, 
and in so doing gives a striking instance of the complete victory 
of human intoLligonce over tho difilculties thus thrown in the way 
of its pursuit of knowledge, 

Tho acknowledged object of tho observations of the transit 
of Venus is to enable us to calculate tho distance of 
the sun from the earth. Were tho earth so small that it might 
be regai’ded as a niero point in comparisou with cidejiti.il 
spaces, it is easy to see that no observation of a heavenly 
kwdy could tell us more than its direction and angular 
magnitude when viewed from tho tvirth; of its distance .and 
actual magnitude we should alike be totally ignorant. If, on 
the contrary, the earth were so vast and tho disUitcos cif hca\t‘nly 
bodies from it so small that, when viewed from diflcreut paila, 
they appeared in very dillerent parts of the boavtms (i.e. in very 
difiereut positions relative to llie fixed stars), it is <>(jiially clear that 
two observations of tlio position of tho same colc.'.li;il body made 
at tho same moment from two difiereut parts of the earth at a 
Icnown distance from one another, would give us its actual dLa- 
tance from each: for it would bo an iuhtance of tho w^ell-knowii 
surveyor’s methou of determiuing the distajice ol‘ an inacces^siblo 
object by measuring a ba^e line, and observing the positiou of tho 
object from each cud of the lino. The actual cuso of the oarlli is 
iniormodiato between these two cases. With a body so ncaij to 
us as tho moon, a difiereuco in position in tlm oL.^n vera upou tho 
earth produces a disthicl difihivnce in poi^ltioo of the moon, as is 
shown by the well-known fact that in a solar t-olipso the muon 
may appear to cover the sun from ono hUition, while it covers only 
a small porlion of it vvlwn viewed from uiiothor. Jlut if 
tho Dim could at ono and tho same moment ho viewed 
from two diametrically opposite points on tho eavlh’s surface, it 
would scarcely 9e4ftu to bo displaced among the smrs through a dis¬ 
tance enual hj one-himdredlh part of the breadth of its own <r c. 
Now, admirable as our astronomical instriumaits arc, this in ilPclf 
is hut a suiidl quantity to observe, and to ohtniii it coiTocUy to 
about ono-thirtieth of itself would haftlo utterly the most rolined 
observations; greater errors than thosji^ must ia)nUnually ho jn’o^ent iu 
our bent observations, from defo<;ts and change.s in tho iu^(rmiienl.3 
and uhst!r\ ers, oven if the Atmospheric condiliuns did unt forbid to 
attempt the direct ilotermination of such mirmto <|u;intiJics. 'rims, 
iiuloss wo can got some phenomonou in which this ollhot of I ho 
actual miignitudo of the earth in producing ilispLiccm^'Ut in tho 
heavenly liodies when viewed from dilforent purls of it is uiagniliod, 
we must rest content witli a very rough idea of wlmt that olIecL 
is, and conHe({uonily of what are. ibo actual celesli.il disbiucea. 

But here Kt'.plcrs giviit discovorios como io our aid. Thoy 
enable us to calculate tho relative distances of the pliiaots from tho 
sun without any linou lodge of tho actual illetancus, by UBcerUiliiiiig 
the length of time that oac)i plain>L requiiva to make a completo 
revolution round tho sun. From this wo leuru tliat the di.Mtauco 
of Mars from iho ami is about one-half a.s groat aa 

that of tho earth, while tho distance of V(‘nua ia uhout 
three-fourths of our distance. Ilouce, when Mars is nearest to \is, 
it is only half as for from ua aa tho aim is, and when Venus is at its 
nearest it is one-fourth as far; ao that tho oliccls of our Lenvbtvial 
distances will be doubled iu the ono mo imd magiiitii'd fourfold in 
the other, aud our chances of getting accunite results are propor¬ 
tionally increased. But tbovo is a striking difTcrenco between tho 
two COSOS, Venus is nearest to us when it is directly bslwotm us 
and tho sun, but the orbit of Mars encloses ours, and Ihu^ that 
planet is nearest to ua when wo are directly between it und 
the son, and it appears to bo at a point of the lioavens 
diametrically opposite to iho sun. Hence, when in these 
positions, Mars can be obsOTvod all night long, whUo A'enus, when 
in the corresponding position, emmot be obsorvod at all) na it is 
buried in the rays of the sun. This vei’y peculiarity, which renders 
each direct observation of Vonp so ditncult aud useless for our 
present purpose, causes it to give us on certain oooasions an in¬ 
valuable method of determining the colestial distances. Though 
Venus genei'olly posaos a little above nr a little belowr the sun, yet 
upon rare occasions it passes actually botwoon tho earth and tho 
sun, and is seen projected on tho sune disc. The unpai'alloled ad¬ 
vantages of eimh an opportunity for measuring the e.xiict ojfeci of 
terrestrial distonoes in producing apparent displacement in 
oelestial objects is obvious on a moment’s thought. Not 
oidy have we^ a small and perfectly defined disc on which 
to msric tho apparent position of the planet, but we 
have the &r greater advantage that to some obswvers Venus will 
seem to pass nearer the centre of the than to others, and con- 
eequently wUl have a longer path on the sun’s &ce. and will there^ 
takelonger toorossr Moreover, to some it will Win to cross at 
on earlier moment than will be the case with others. Now time cai. 


bo observed with the most complete accuracy, and thus on effect of 
disphtcemont whirh can be made a question of a timc-obf\orvatioa 
is vastly to bo preferred to any other. Such are tho rlnol ad van* 
tages wliifth a transit of Venus possesses, Tho inolhodft of utilizing 
tine, are greatly modifiod by tho tact tliot albwaiico nmni bo loade 
for Ihi) rotation and motion of the earth during tho not. in- 
conridvfraFo time occupied by the transit. But in their 
muiii ouUiju'S tho three great molhodti of observation o'’ a IraliMt 
corrcipond to tho ihroo mentioned above. Tho photographic 
(ns al,Ji) lle> direct) method is intended to dotermine the 
po.-ilion wiiieh ll)t» planet aeeuia to have on tho .sun b dlric; the 
method of (Jurationa is directed towards deterniining the );<i»,wth of 
time occupied in the whole transit, that thence tho lf !)gil\ of 
tho iipjiiiieut path, and thus its d'e^timco from (in? C(Mi‘re may bo 
(jf'lenuinod; and thoDeliMloAn melhoil e()nU.',ut8 itself with (:.s:ii)uiiina 
tlie o.xact moment imd position of contact (oithor inUuml or oNternaT, 
find ^pn ingress or egre^j.^); in all ca.set*, with the irUeni'oi' I'nit by 
cojiiparison with a similar obsorvalion from somo distant 

pi ce on ilm earth's surface, the difthrenco jnodueed l)y this 
distance may bo iwcei-taiuod. Jn (761 and 1769 aUeinpitt were 
madi' to utilize tuinsiis of Venus iu tlio way we ha\o luviuioucd, 
but errors, chiefly .arinag from the then little-uuderbl.'od pci uli- 
arities of tho phenomonou affecting accuracy of obsofv.dhjtj, lead 
us to doubt unetber the results wero so good as others tluit have 
since beau obLiinod by direct obskirvaliojis of liJars. ns oapUijted 
above, and it is to bcI this question at rest that the pivt’eiit ob¬ 
servations of the transit of Venus liavo been imdciUKeii. 

It is scarcely neci'ssary to remaik that,from thoabme considora'i 
lions, no obsiu'vation of the transit from a single slation is o!‘ nny 
value by itself in enabling us to determino the sun's distance, h’or 
this purpo.ie tbo observations must bo token in pairs, finch stations 
boing chost^n aa will combino Iw-vt with ono unothci', 'fickc, fw 
instance, tho method of dui’otions, and suppose .a good olwu vatiott 
to hfivo been takou at JJong Kong. Tho difference of tbe duration 
of tho transit when viewed from Hong Kong and from l^bMU>urni& 
ia about bevontoon minutes; while the lUfibronco \vli..a Cn«zet 
ialund ia taliun as tho auuthej'n station, hi Iwcnty-iMo minntoe* 
Thus ail error of a aucoud in tho former jnifr of oliservatious Arouhl 
make a diHi-veiice half na large again In our resulla, ua would 
tho same cri’or iu tho latter pair. It is this that causes 
natrononfora to scan with ^uch euy:ernei« tho fresh tck.jiama that 
from time to time come to hand telling of the resjiectiVe Hncccaa of 
each c^l 'jdiiiou. Had ilio phcuoinenoa hceu one like a tumi c'-iipae 
I of Uic ‘>un, where tho obsiirvera are Re])arttted only to dimini.di ilic 
risk of complete failure from had weather, the fii'st UdcgTibin re¬ 
ceived would have siit all minds at rest; for wlu'ii ro practised an 
obisorvcr ns (bdoiK'l Tennant has magnificent we«iJior .and h able 
to lidm one hundred phutogt-aphs, nothing is left to he »b,pired 
so fur .'is rosulta ohuiinablo lh»ni that station are c.>.iivrned, 
.Since tho raceijit of that weJeomo ploco of nows wo luivo 
lf3iU’nt much .'ibimi the other observing pailio.-', m.'t il. Migh 
tho intelligonco is but p.iilitilly siitbslimtoiu, yet uo !.no\v 
enough to w.irrant our cou-siduring that tho ohsi rvfttionvM ‘;,;ien 
Ub a w'lioh; Innc beau highly eiicccfiafiil. In Jb-yjk -ave 
at Alcvandrla, uL ’delboiirno, at Jndore, and ut Tolie.'uii, couqhdo 
succc.’S has boon oblniiiod ; und what is almost bcbt ol ii.ll, il teJe- 
gi'iuu from Dr. .Jiir.v.eij, iho iiui'nlov of the pliotograpbic n-ihod 
of uhsei'vation, aud I ho one in v/lioso h.iiida it would ho hi.ilyto 
prudiico the gre.de,sL ro.siilts, lia.s been able to obtain s’e.r, Lood 
obse.iMdions at Nagasald, ono of tho best hIiUkus for Uiat 
method. The failurts at ^Vlexaudria, Adelaide, iVa.i,t,:hiii, 

and Tashkoiid can bo borno, as nono of llu. e tflsnoriS 
arc of smdi critical or evceptional value Ihut the l<tp,n 
of results c.)bUiiiU!d from them cannot be veiueciied by ohseivii- 
tious from the neighbouring stiUiuus ; but the very modfui.to 
auccuas at tbo Siberian shitions is well iiK-h jjc.n‘e-liable. 
Wo still lack Inforinativm from tsvelvo of these si,..ions: 
but it would se-ciii that there vviw widespread lia’o' eLui cloud 
over lh(.i wholi‘ of the ivgion lu which they vveio place !, end cmr 
]»l'ospect.s are rmnlered inorc-gh.omy by thofnetthut Wlmli Wl'Stuck, 
from which w'e h;ui the earliest and most detailod infc.ui ■{iLou, is 
iu later tele.:v.tms f^poken of iia ono of the jlnci^s vvhore 
tho weatluii' was mofd. favonrable, wherous -wo know that it 
was very fir fi'uu lining wlmt could bfi dcsir<-d. I he iimiu 

intorisst now centres in tho p.mlie.s ut the Smulwicli and 
those in the Kergindon .ami C'ro.'.eL Inlands. If these, und e^pcci- 
ally if the lij>d. inentioucil, have failed, the lo&s will bo go\d indeed, 
for lliey etuud v/oll nigh .‘ilonu and ua.supportod. It will b.^ long 
before any new's of thnir success or fiiiluro como to us, unless 
indeed hoinew.ird-bouud ships of Mr. (freon’s mognilioout Austra¬ 
lian line nroabloto carryout tlmir owner's project of calling at 
Kci'guylon Island, and bringing ua tho nuws. If at this stuliou 
tho ohserviitions are siitiafactor^i^ we shall indeed have cause to 
congratulate ourselves. We alrocdy know that good o])aervatvoaa 
lm\ 0 Khju made at Nagasaki, and as the difibreuco in duration 
hutwoen tiie transit ilmre smd at Kerguelen laland is twenty-ei>yht 
and a-half minutes, the observations mUsfc ho inaecureto iullec.d if 
wo cannot obtain a result which shall not on* to one-two- hun¬ 
dredth part of itself, and we may hope to attain to a still 
degree of accuracy. 

We have said tl^t obaervatiQna muat be looked at in pui-s, aud 
not singly. This it ia that makes all astronomers so tm.sious to 
receive detailed accounts from the diflerent observer.^, iu ovdtu* to 
oacortain how fiir we shaill in this transit be bafiled by u not frilly 
understood peculiarity which wi\» doubtloas tho main'cmise of the 
failure in 1769. Tho time taken by the planet in moving aexoss 
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the Bun’s edge is considerable, and, whether from irradiation or FABLE OF THE BEES, 

some other cause, it docs not seem to have a circular shai)e ‘ s . i ..r 

during the whole of the passage, but will at the end of -VT^TURAL history may be said to have pwsed through throe 
the ingi^ and the commencement of the cgivss seem ll .st.ige.'i. There is the good old natural history which SU]^ 

to be wholly on the iaco of the sun, but to bo (?oti- plied Sir Tlioinns Browne with his \ ulirar Brrors. ino animal 

nected with its edge by a black ligament. Now it is world then incl'uled a number of charming creatures winch ha^ 

a debatahio point which is the c.vact iiiouicMjt of or egress; plnce entirely disapiicared even from tlie imaginations of mimhind. 

whether it is the moment when the ligament is broken, or when The dnvion was siiil to ho found iu remote Alpine districts, wa 
it suddenly changes in a particular way -well known to ob^ervera ; the t^looe cut from hia head was undewtood to a flovOTeijra 
but this is a matter of very little importance puivided all ob'crvei-a rtmedy aguitet mo.sl known diseases. Tho phoenix, though tno 
agree to observe exactly the same phase. Tlio error iu 1761 and o\c«lleut Sir Thomas brings divers good arguments to render his 
1769 arose from tho astronomers not fully Imowing what to (‘.xpecU exislmce druibll'ul, was still not unlikely to ri'ward the ro8eai*che8 
and, in connequenco, having to make up their minds at the linio ol'so.i:e tniveller in Central Atrica. Then there were tho unicorn, 
what special phase of the contact tliev should take .vs tlie inoun iit and the roc, and llio dog-headed man, and the still more reinark- 

of true contact. To remedy this, all the Knglish anti AineriiMJi ub- able man willi one fool, which served on occasion for a parasol, 

servers—aadwebolievoalsothoseofolluirmiuons—have On'luonllia But in Ibo du\.s of our infancy such fabulous creatures had dis- 
been practising thomselves at artihcial transits (jf Venus. A appoared Irom tiny ri'gion nt^urer than thi) Arabian Kights: and 
black disc of the right size sunk in a glass plait* is niiido to pn.^s tho modern lecttner upon n.atiiral history was ropreaented 
over a brightly illuminated field of the same angular diameter us by Hie popuJ.'ir .sliowinnn. Tiiat amphibilioiis ” animal which, 
the sun's disc at exactly the right rate, so that all tho phases ol though it could not livo on the land and died in^ the water, 

tho actual transit occur in tho Hamo ordorand at tlu) same rale of did pretty as ell in a cage, reprc.sonled a certain fabulous 
BUCce.wion. Tho value of such practice cun only bo judged of by element, but for tlio moat part our imagination was .satisfied by 
those who know what 11 diliicult tasic it is to take an observation quaint anecdotes about really existing animals. That was the 
at an exciting nioniBut. So well does this seem to have answered, period in which we firmly lielievod in the lion of Androcles, 
that accounts from (/airo say that the actual tninsit was so much m the magnanimity of lions generally, in the power of dogs to see 
like tho artificial one that it was hard to get rid of Ibo idea 11mt ghosts and foretell deaths, and, by way of counterpoise, in tho 
it was not model practice. If it has been tho f-amo ui other extreme stupidity of the proverbial ostrich. Tho animals of that 
stations, the accuracy of our final results will be increow-d to an pvrio<l lived u])(in a borderland between romance and history. As 
almost incredible extent, for thero can bo no fear that in tho legends of Artliur and f’harlom^me, there was a certain 
there will ho any confusion as to tho exact phase oh- nucleus of history concealed by an imaginative colouring.^ But tho 
served and noted by each ohaervor. But in Dr. Janssen’s good old HTK'cdoles, once believed as implicitly ns our Bibles, aro 
telegram there is an ominous statement that no ligament was seen, disappearing bi'foro the advance of modern science. Mr. Darwin 
If BO, tlio phases of the transit were dillereut at his station from w'hat has in some wavs materially raise'd our estimato of apes and dogs, 
they were at Cairo, and what they have probably been at other but lie has encouraged us to substitute tho disagreeable practice of 
fltations. This deatroys all certainty in the comparison of his ob- rigid inquiry for the more pleasant aud poetical process of imagi- 

servations with others, as it will be impossible to identify corre- native manipulation of facts. 

spending phases. The telegram is not very full, and .tho plicno- Amongst the animals in whom wo specially believed were 
mononof tho ligament is BO well known, and has been 80 universally the bees and ants. To tho ant ns a business-like animal, 
observed, that it is scarcely possible that it can have been absent, with a detestable habit of uiicoosinjj industry, wo always 
and Dr. Janssen would have wxm it if it were there, so that there is entertained a coiifiiderablo dislike, lie resembled the good 
still gi’ound to hope that wo inav have mistaken the meaning of boy who was a kind of standing reproach to hia weaker brethren ; 
his me-ssage. But we must obtain fuller accounts both from him and deserved to be ])ut d«iwn on the same principle which makes 
and from others before all anxiety on this subjeva is removed. the member of a trado-unien protest against the workman who 

The exciting and interesting part of tho work coimoctod with displays a supererogatory diligence. 1 low much superiorjwuis t he 
the transit is over, but the really hard work is only just beginning, judicious monkey, who would not talk lest ho should bo made to 
Each ohservatiou must be separately corrected for instrumental work! Dor tho bee, on the other hand, we always had a consider- 
errora from data procured at the place of obaervation, from repeated able tcndenios.s. Though rather obtrusively virtuous in the sti-ains 
observations of tho sun and stare during the long period (in of his laureate Dr. Watts, ho was undoubtedly associated with 
some cases many months) that elapsed between tho fixing of tlio honev*, and much must bo forgiven to a creature whose excessive 
instruments and tho occurrence of the transit. Each photograph developracnt of conscience led, though unintentionally on his 
will bo subjected to the moat ri'lined micrometric measurements, part, to .so agi-ecablo an addition to our own private comforts. Sir 
repeated dozens, if not hundreds, of times in order to ensure com- John Ijubboclc, however, in a pleasant lecture reported in a recent 

{ >lete accur.acy in tlio determination of the position of tho number of tho Timr.s, has been endeavouring to throw additional 
ittlo black dot upon the sun’s image; and when the separate light upon the nininuu-s and customs of bi^s; and we cannot 
observations have been thus prepared, tliej will have s.ay Lliat his revolfliioiis are altogether 6ali^factory. The boo, 
to be combined in pairs, and separate rcsnlls obtained from each according to the opinions of previous obaorvers, was remark- 
pair. All these results will probably difier, or at all events no one able, amongst other things, for his strong social instincts, 
can be taken to be absolutely accurate, so that a fiirtlier calculfition ’Hie community of hecB, indeed, has often been taken as a 
must bo made as to tho result which is the best approach that wo kind of natural model for human imitation. Their loyalty and 
can make to the truth, and what degi'oe of accuracy we may safely ^igorous spirit of co-operation is as admirable as the summary 
consider it to possess. It is this last calculation which will possess way iu which they are said to settle questions of poor relief by 
tho deepest intere^st to astronomers. It will be, but little satis- deciding that, if a bee cannot work, neither shall he live. One of 
faction to them to find that tho result finally obtained supports Sir JoIhi’b expuiiraonts, however, is calculated to expose the cha- 
ono or the other theory of the sun’s distance, if tlu! separate results ractev (d' the bee upon an important point. Ho placed a honoy- 
dilfer so widely that no special reliance can be placed upon it, or, to comb in a position whore it could not he easily discovGi*od by 
use the technical phrase, the “ probable enor ” is largo. But it must bees, and then brought a single bco to this magnificent mine of 
not be imagined that oU this vast amount of labour will fall wealth. Tho hce continued to visit the honey from half-past 
to I lie lot of skilled a.stronomGrs such aa those who have orgiuiizcd twelve till the evening, returning to the hive in the intervals. But 
these expeditions. Mysterious as it may seem to outsiders to make no other bee visited tho place. Hence, says Sir J^ohn, it seems 
an observed dill'erence of duration in u transit give to us the probable that bees have not the power which has been attributed 
dislaucQ of Uie sun from tlio earth in miles, yet the picrsons who to them of communicating to each other a knowledge of facts. Tho 
make the requisite calculatious are generally people who barely argument does not seem indeed to be absolutely conclusive. Sup- 
know the ekmeiils of tiigonomotiy and algebra, and are, it is pose that a superior animal wore to examine our prooeodings as we 
needless to say, utterly ignorant of theoretical astronomy. Tho examine bees. They would select one of tho.se industrious persons 
requisite formula) aro oDtained by astronomers, and copies aro given witli whose habits Sir John Lubhoek is tolerably familiar, who 
to the jiatienfc computers who substitute in these formulm the swarm daily round tho groat hive called the City 01 London.’ He 
actual numerical values of the qiiantitics, and work out the most would place a large store of gold or bonk-notes in a position not 
dilllcuU calculations without a glimpse of intolligonco of what they readily accessible to the general mob, and then intooauco to it a 
are doing, and consequently with about as much chance of error as so good human bee, who had previously shown his industry by 
many calculating machines. No better instance of the advantages gathering up gold bit by bit in tho dirtiest places and by the mort 
of tie division of kbour can-he given, for it would faro ill with laborious indufltry. What would be the most probable course of 
results were it necessary that reliance sliould bo put on the powers action of tho tuuraal under the circumstances suggested P Would 
of skilled matliematiclans to multiply two numbers together cor- he immediately display a ^ower of communicating his knowledge by 
roclly, and tho computers would of themselves bo unable to under- marking little bits of white matoiiBl and sticking them up in the 
stand, much L'ss onginate, a single one of'the many processes by most frequented haunts of his fellows? Or would not the ob- 
whicli wo arrive at tie formula) viihch they so unerringly use. But server very prabahly record a series of phenomena not unlUie those 
the public must wait whilst this vast amount of work is being got which presented themselves to Sir John ? We can Ancy that the 
through. The astronomers have doubtless done their share already lecturer would have to state that tho selected bee hadrsmainedfor 
but tlio computers will not bo able to begin for some time yet, and some time in the neiffhbourhood of the store until certam reeepta- 
it will not be till long after that time that we shall learn in a form clea in the noighbournood of his thighs were entirely loaded with 
intelligible to the ordinary mind what the transit of 1874 has to ayellow substance; that he carefully avoided contact with his 
tell us. fellows; and that he returned frequently to the spot, paying 

__ visits in tho interval to a great central stoi^ouse in the midw of 

-^- the hive. The question is, whether Sir John’s remarks are more 

destructive of the inteUigrace or of the moral character of the bee. 
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Is the insect sliarp en(mj|;h to keep its knowledge to itsoK, or is it MOXS SACKS, 

too dull to be able Co communicate the ficts ? It is rather diffi¬ 
cult to speculate upon the motives of beinga so far removed fmm know not whether we are right in assuming, or whether 

us in the scale of creation. There is o well-known pass^ in YV eo to assume is only a judgment of charity, tVt every 
Pnloy which is reported to have stopped his pi’omotion visitor to Home makes a point ot going at least as far out of the 

Church, by the shock which it gave to the conservative preiudicos city hs tho noble church of St. Agin ^ witliout the Walls, Of that 
of George III. If, says that admirable writer, you should see a church iu its character as a Iwisilica—in some points, notwiUietsnd- 
hock of pigeons in afield; if you should see nmoty-nino of them intr its cornpiu-atively small the must finished and nerfect of 
gathering all they got into a hoap; resendng nothing for llvom- nil basilicas—we have spoken in times past. Apd we have also 
selves but the chaff and refuse; keeping this heap for one and that rnij.ed our moan over tlie neighbour of vSt. Agnes, St. Oon^ttmtia, 
the weakest, perhaps worst, pigeon of the Hock; sitting I'ouud and the tomb stolen thence by the biu-harous whim of a desti’oyinf 
and looking on all the winter wdiilst this oiio w^as do- Pope of modern tiiu('». Pupal caprice gloridcs Agnes and robs 
vourin", throwing about, and wasting it, and teming to pieces Consumtia; the lover of Christian antiquity can only wi.sh that 
any pigeon who dared to interfere with the arrangfiinont, Popes w'oiild keep their liands alike frmu glorifying and from 
you would seo nothing moro than what is every day pmetised robbing. Ihit just now we have to deal witli both buildinga 
and established amongst men. Wo need not go on to Paloy's simply as a huitimark; they are tons for the nonce no more than 
application of Hus ingenious parallel. The superior creatures the villa of some mushroom “ princetin the same road, who has 
which “show a Newton as we show an ape” might hastily amnstid himself by selling up sham ruins, and sometimes, it is 
consider such an arrangement to he a singular proof of the uu- whisperod, steiiling real columns to eke thorn out. Wo act out 
reasoning stupidity of mankind. They would declare that nnlhing along the J"ia Xomvutmia: wo pass by the ginicrack Colos- 
coidd keen up aucK a state of things, except a blind iiiHtinci in- peimiofthe prince; wo pass by the two churches which have 
capable of reasonable explanation. When we examine tin* ways of fared in such opposite ways at infiiUiblo hands; wo askour- 
beea, wo may bo subject to a similar illusion. The supf’rior being selves the purpose of the ruin which stands iii their dose 
in the supposed case seta down to oiu* stupidity what is really the neighbourhood, and which, like so majiy oLliers, bears the name of 
clVcct of oiur enlightened selfishness, f/ouununism is impracticable, Maxentius ; and lids time we do not turn back when we have 
because', men will not work without sumo personal reward, lly reached the basilica, hut go on along the somewhat dronry road in 
the inverse process, 8iv ,Tohn Luldwck is perhaps exalting tl)u s(3arch of a spot which tolls us of days when Uonio had os yot no 
virtue of bees at the expense of their iutcdligencc. The bee nmv prince but her Pniurps Sciiittii.% no ]\)ntill‘ but the head of the 
<jontributo to a common fund, because llm conditions of Ids life religion of Jupiter and Minerva. lJut lit'fore we altogether cast 
make private property generally impossible ; but as soon the modem worJ<l Ix'hiud us, we are forcibly mminded of its pi'o- 
as he sees his way to keeping something for himself, souco as wc cross the modern substitute for Appian and h'latninian 
ho seems to take advantage of the opportunity. A still ways, the nctw’ork of railways which carry out the saying that all 
greater perplexity wcaild bo produced in the case of the human roads lead to Home. Nor is the reminder out of place; tlie great 
bee, if a whole hive were to be watched making elaborate prepara- works ot ancient and modem engineering skill have much in com- 
tions to extract honey from a block of stone. The observjT would iiion. There is a likeness, sometimes even in their actual appear- 
probahly set tliera down as liopeles.sly idiotic; and yet, if all stories mice, always in the mighty spirit of eiilerimne, the command of 
are true wliich aro told on the Slock Exchange, such maiKcuvrcs physical rosourccs, which i.s alike common to both and unknown 
show* the extreme acutone.ss of some iudiiiduul.s as much as the t<i intermediate ages. AVe cross tlio iron road and down into 
iolly of the mass. Sir John should try a new experiment, and seo the valley of the Anio; wo pass over a bridge, ot which moro 
whether, if he exposes a mere painD'd bonoycomn, his bee would anon, ami wo find tho other side of tlie stream guarded by a group 
nolsend to it a whole crowd of hisftdlows,and stay comforhibly at of low fiills whose place in hlstiiry is no mean one. There 
home wallowing in-more honey than ever gladdened the heart (we is more than one among tho neighbouring mounds which claims 
epc'ak metaphorically) of a single bee before. to itself tho honour of being tho spot whem tho Sacred Laws 

Meanwhile it seems that our old objects of antipathy, tho ants, were passed, where tho tribiineship was ordained, and w'here 
have a simpler character or a keener inU*lIigence. One ant, being Agrippa Menenius spoke his famous parable of tho Jielly and tho 
introduced to a cunningly deiised platform with a provision of MemWrs. About the exact spot it is idle to dispute* Gihlxiii 
hoiK*y, went oil'to tho nest and brought back as many natw’enty of says that people often budget that a battlo is not fought on ouo 
his fellow.s, ^Vq cannot speak too highly of the public particular spot, bec.'iu.'^o two armies in actiou cover a good deal 
x])ivit exJiibited by this virtuous insect. A certain slur of ground. And so the place to wliich the llom.nn Oommons 
has beori cast upon ants by tho etaloinent made popular seceded with tho object of founding a new city must have boeu 
by Mr. Jhirwin that some ants are in tho habit of Keeping something more thananyono of tho little knolls more than one 
slaves. We know not whether any virtmhis abolitionisls have of which is marked in ditlerent maps as the exact spol. Tlie 
taken the (picstion in hand and proposed a sujiprcssion of this do- couteinplutcd city, llio actual encuiiipmeut, must have taken 
gi'.'ulinglralHc. Knowing by e.xpcrionce what it is to lall asleep upon up a good deal of ground. It is enough that it w-us ou tliese 
a larg(! anEhill, we .should feel preparoil to lake a vor^ severe view low hills beyond the Anio that the Comiuoii.s dcsigni*d to found 
of any such delinquencies. And the argument will be all tbo their city of refuge from patrician oppression, and that some 
stronger now that it is stated on high scieutilic au(liority that an one, of them,likely enough the small,but marked,knoll just btyond 
ant, eontcmpliblo as may bo his appearance, is in mality capable tho river with two ancient tombs at its foot, was tho actual’spot 
of the social virtues. We would suggest, parenthetically, that which kept to after ages the honoured name of tho Sacred Ilill. 
this inlcrcsting experiment might bo carri^ out in a ditierenl The legend of the secession of the Commons is one of those 
direction. AVo feel that there is strong reason to suspect that stories which come before the time of trustworthy history, but 
insects more generally unpopular have a very similar instinct—or, whose general truth them is no rea.‘a)n to doubt. It gives an 
should we say P—power of reasoning. A\'’e have placed the human account of the origin ofiin important part of tlie Kojuanoonslilution, 
frame ui)ou u bed in a position which wo had taken every moans of tho Sacred Jjaws and of that inemorablo odico of the tribuneship 
to render impi*eOTable to the domestic flea. And yet, within a few whicli those laws so specially hallowed. iStories which give tlio 
minutes tifUir the first enemy of tlio human race had tasted blood, origin of laws and olli(U3s aro very often aiuung tlie silliest of 
tho body iwod in tlio experiment has boon us.saulted by legions logends, because they are in Irutli no legends at all,‘but mere 
snfliclently numerous to iullict unreporlable tortures. This how- guesses to explain feomethiug whose meaning was forguttcu. Ihit 
ever, is luoroly thrown out by way of hint. The obsiimtions tho story of the sece.ssimi to tho SacrtMl Hill is not one of this kind, 
nqiortod by Sir J. Lubbock are really interesting, whatever in- It will stand the test of the comparative method. It is in every 
terprotatiou may be put upon the facts. It is a curious question way probable, according to what we know from analogy must 
how far wo are justified in n])plying anthropomorphic conceptions have been tho real state of thiiigs, but it is not a eturv 
to the ways of insects. Whatever philosophers may say, we aro which a later ago would bo likely to invent. It takes for 
quite unable to imagine that dogs and horses ure mere senseloas granted the real origin of the Roman Commons, Had Iho Ooinraous 
(automata; and indeed wo find it impossible to suppo-so that they been simply the pour or ignoble cliuss of Romo, like Iho poor or ig- 
do not go through inlellectual proce.S3C8 which contain at lonst noble class of ujuodein State—bad they boon, as Livy conceived 
the gorms of human reason. But when we come to beings them, a ckis.s artificially divided from Iho patricians by the first 
organized on such entirely difl'erent principles fivun ourselves, wo founder of the city—wo can hardly fancy them forming the plan of 
are half disposed to f^cy that they may have modes of combining leav lug Itoiuo, and setliiig up a now town of their own in the im- 
t.bcir impressions wliich aro different in kind as well as dogreo mediate noighbourhoixl. In a modern State, or in such a State as 
from those \yith which wo are familiar. We leave tho problem Livy conceived Romo to have been, the poor and ignoble, oven 
to metaphysicians, and refrain from attempting to imagine what though they may bo wholly shut out from tho government of the 
would 1 m the effect of making acquaintance with the outside world State, are still as much luemlierB of the Slate os the rich and noble, 
through a pair of antennsc. We can only say that the rcconimen- But, when we take iu.what the Roman (Jomraons really were, we 
dation to tne sli^gard to go to the ant must now hi understood in shall see that it is only in a very imperfect sense that they were 
a new sense. He should go not merely to find a symbolic reprev* members of the State at all. Tiie patricians were the old citizens, 
seutative of tho virtue in which he is most defective, but to dis- tlie Commons were the nuw\ The patricians were tho men of the 
cover an actual exemplification of a Ohristien spirit. And his old settlements on the Palatine and the Oapitoline, Btrengtiicned 
sluggishness will be r^roved not merely by the anPs industry, Wt probably by the Luceres of the Ccelian. The Commons were the 
by me recognition of the fact that new fields of knowledge are- later settlers on the Aventine, dwelling indeed physically within 

£ to any one who will take the trouble to investigate familiar the city wall, but not admitted within tho sacred shelter of the 
oiuena. pom(xnum. They hod not yet been incorporated with the elder 

„ tribes, as the eldor tribes had already been incorporated with one 

another. Many among them might be rich, many among them 
, . might have been noble in earlier homes, but neither riches nor. 

nobility could win for them political equality with the elder 
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citiz^s. It is not vpry ■wcindorrul if on bucIi men the Uo of local I Salarin, which once horo lli« boastful inscription commented 
allcgianco sat very loorfdy: they woro onlv hall’ llomans, and it 1 on hy Hrf*govo\iiis. Ihit it ia in no way unliltely that ha built 

’ ' .. ' “ofeol incHrMjd 

of those who 

__ _ Tf so, two 

of being themsolvt's patricians towards Iroli bodies «)f now emls »f Koimni history are here brought together. Wc stand on 
settlers. There they nughl. liave their own gofis, tlu*v might take the scene t»f an event which seemed likely to tear Home asunder 
their own auspices, they might do what they w'ould as an in- b -foiv lh« cJcuuMitB of her people wttb yet fully welded together, 
dependent comnionw^ealth, prliaps a thirty-firstLatin citj. All this We stand, thrw miles from tlm elder gates of Romo, on a spot 
they could easily do \ lx’.caii e they weffi not lucre units, lilvo thobo where a part of Um Homan people dreamed of founding a now city 
membei’B ofa modem (State wdiora povertyoranyother canseshuts out out of sight of 1 ho <»Id one. W e look down on the work of an 
from a sh^.ro in ita government; they wero an organized com- when a llomaii Aiigu.->tu!) still ruled alike in Spain and in Syria, 
mnnily, with their own ats^miblies and magistrales, and \n itii tlio hut w hen a swvssion of another kind from that which loci men to the 
full liabit of united aedion. 'fho Snored Hill wa« pot an Adullam Sacivd 11111 bad removed his throne from IhoTiber to the Uoaporos, 
whore 0 Very <>n« took rpfugo who was discon leu led or in d« bt; it and when anotlier ;?< cession stranger still had for awhile cut olt 
was a spot to which rt coiuniunity which at Rome vm-* deperuIrMit Rokk! herself from the lioman Kmpirc. As tiro voice of Mtm<*iiioR 
proposed to move in order to b’eoomu indepndont. Tlie whole had w<ui Inck the severed Commons, so the arms of Belisnims had 
tiling ia pc^rfcctly in harmony with all that -vve kja)vv uf the way in won back the severed capital. In the ono case the New Korno, if a 
which early communities grew up. Till all the elemeiils of tho iVew Rome it was to lx>, was, lad’oro its birth, again incorpomted 
Slate wero fully w-elded t(>getber, secession was a natural resource, with ilie Old. In the other case the Old Romo wa« not indeed in- 
more than onco resort( mI to by the element whoao citi/erwhip was cor[iorntod,but lu-ought into subjection to the New. Mononius luijjht 
impt'rfect. As the old (J^^tinetions die out, secessions ee.'isu t(» be well boast that bo had given Rome penee and freedom. Jiislimaii 
heard of. When, in tbo later days of tho commonwealth, wo come too boa'‘led that he had given Rome peace and freedom; but it 
to dissensions of quite anoLber kind, we do n<ithear of socesshm as was such p(‘ace and freedom as was consistent with the position of 
aromixly. The idea is ii.s wholly foreign to the later slate of things nn outlying juovinco and with the rule of a Byzantine Kxarch. 
at Romo ns it is natural in the earlier. The story hears about it lint the very degradation of Rome took R form which wms th& 
the sta^up of being genuine tradition, and not an invention or a direct result of her greatness; she became the slave of her own 
guess of later times. name and her own shadow. Had the Roman people parted asunder 

In all the disputes betwta?n the patricians and the Commons, wo at tlie Htiered Hill, the Roman name could never nave won the 
naturally take the side of the Commons, as the cause of freedom magic power which it did win, a magic which could live, not only 
and equal right against an exclusive oligarchy. But this story, through the tniiwfer of Rome’s name and place to her own colony, 
like many others, shows that the patricians were the truer Roimins. but throug^h tho actual subjection of the pai*ont totlio child. There 
No wonder; they wore tlio old settlers; they came of tho pure is a cycle in all things. Romo, as the legend goes, destroyed her 
blooil of tho founders of tho city; theirs wero tho Gods of the own metropolis. If ho, tho wrongs of Alba were etmiigcly and. 
city, whose will no man of the stranger Gomnions knew bow to 
intOTprei. 'J'heir love for Romo, as a spot, as a city, ns a common¬ 
wealth, might bo narrow and wdfish, but it was strong and real. 

Their love for Rome involved tho dominion of Rome over other 
commonwealths, and their owm dominion in Romo; but they had 
at least no objects apart I’rom Jionio; they sought no greatness I’ur 
themselv<‘ft in any eharacter but that of Remans, d’o secede freni 
Rome, to divide Rome, were tlioiiglits whitdi to thi'iu were vvoi'bo 
tlian death, d ho timo came whuu all barriers w re breken <lown, 
and when these foelinga w'cvo us strong in the pk beiau as in tlie 
pairician ; but it was not so as yet. Tho pat rician was ahvady 
rooted to tho soil of Romo; tlie plebeian could still endure the 
thought of ccaHijig to In' a Roman. Tho pMlriciuns were not ready 
to grant equal rights to the (kumuons; hut tliey saw that, 
a secL'Ssion of tin' Gommons would be tho ruin of the Reuiaii cHimot deny to h»'r sick child, d’lie longed-for change ol‘ posture 
commonwealth; they saw Hint a purely palricinii Rome could tio may bo accorded a day loo sooii. The cruel applicaiiori of 
longer stand. ‘To hinder the uivision of the commonwealth, niiuther blister may be put olf a day too long. A iimmeut’s' 

they were therefore ready to nnoKe huge concefcsioiis to Hie inferior Ibovoiigb draiqrid, a cup of lea, a piece of tjows, a second 

couiinuqity, but conceo-siong whhdi niaiked out Hie Commons pillow m.ay settle lliu strug-gle between life and death. How often 
as a {.(‘pariito community almost more disliiietly than before. By the doctor leaves a house feeling-that it is only in spile of tho 
so doing, 118 iifterwurds by liindei ing the pi(»pos('d emigration to nursing that his patient will recover! He shudders to think of tho 
Veil, they undoubtedly saved Hie lhanau State. Tho ^-eatness of messes wliieh will be brought up as bi.'of-tca. Ho is in despair 

Romo w.is so closely bound up w'illi He* site of Rome .and with when a poultice is prescribed, us lie is almost certain it will be so 

tho associations of Rtmie (hat we may be sure that ii new city by apjdied as to do more harm than good. And, valuable .a« all kinds 
tho Ajuo, or 11 Roman coniuionweallli transfcrrial to Veil, eoiiUl of b.alhb aro in ilhies.s, lie dare nut order tbem, knowing the iiisaiit^ 
never have becoiuo what the, true Rome by till!'J’ibi r did bc'come. wav in which big orders will be carried out. Abo\o all, be is 
It is n point to be noticed th:!l, wbicheM r oC the hills wai may ulraid of what may bo te»aiie(l the “ cuinulalue dose,” whether of 
pitch on us the aelmil Jlons ^Snrer, the new^ town hy tho Aiiio medic iiu: or nomishiueut; and limls it impossible to persuade either 
vvould have bemi out of si jiit of Home. Jm-oiu the hill just above ll;e patient or his family th.at half a dozen tablespoons of brandy 
the river, mid from tlibhili a lilllo way fiuHier on, Hie ‘ je catciics in half a do/.en hours uro not Hu* same thing .as one glass in six. 
Home of the loftiest towers and cnpolns of iiiedimv.'il mid modern hours; or Hint, where ho orders niedicim) to bo taKeii every two 

Rome ; )mt that is all. Gf tlie citv, as it .‘■loml in the days of tln! hours, tho ell'cct will not be the same if a double or treble du.so is 

secession end for many ag<s after Hie .sece.-’hion, nolhing could be taken at oncoto save trouble. 

soon lioni lilt! Sacred 11 ill. Jn this there is no doidil a jimml. Tliero is a strong and not altogether unreasonable projuditjft 
Tusculmn might look down upon a luted rival. IVo may doubt agaiurd employing professional nm’st's, and especially hospital 
whether tliu city of the JMs was luciinl to be a rival or an enemy nurses, as long as tho amateurs hold out. “Sisters” are resorted 
of Rome. kVo may fancy that a wn!'h to forgot Romo was min- t(' now in many rases, but unfortunately there are benighted souls 

glod w ith a fi<‘rt of half aUaclmieiit, to iho old spot, w hicli forbaib) wJio do not like “ (Sisters," delightful as they are often found to be; 

the diicoiilciilcd c.oimmmity to piigv.ato to any groat disUmce. jieopie who are puzzled ahout their position, like Lord Dundreary 
But wliiit would have followo I if the [lur.ible of Agiipp.i, 'Monenins about Sam; patients who associate them, perhaps not unimlurally, 
had had im ellect P No one er.ii dream that Hm town on tlm Anio w ith confession and extreme unction. It is ill-naturedly said tljat, 
could have g'rown into so nmeh as the Jlead of Latium. But the tinsisterhoods wore uniform-^, bdioa could not be found to go 
division, tho .seces-sion, the probable border-waivs between tho «)ld into them; that tho collVe-coloured or black dress, the becoming 
and tho new city, miglit liave hindered the town on Lho 'J’iber from straw bonnet, an«l the silver crucifix have an effect on the fomuio 
Ix'corning the head of tlm world. mind like tliiil jiroduced upon every buy by the aspect of a life- 

That the secession really was made, according to 1 avy*saccount, guardsman in his panoply ; hiiL it ia certain that many sick people 
to apoint, like iho fc^aered Hill, beymul the walls of tlio city, there who have to submit to hired or professional nursing uf any land 
canbe no re.isoniible doubt. Livy (juolea from Piso another ver- would piofer to soo no w’hitft lawn or blue serge, no rosaiy or 
sion, according to which tins secession was made to the Avenline. lomtted cords, There is an opening for what may be called medical 
This ho wisely rejeets. But I’iso’s stoiw is valuable, as bluAving assistants, to take a place betwneii kdy doctors and ordinaiy sick- 
tho way in which legends were nrbltranly jiatithed up, I’iso, or nurses. They might bo taken from tho claos -which now suppliea 
those whom ho followed, know that there\vas a special Connexion tho sidlcving fellowship of goveruessesj already too numerous; and 
between tho Commons .and the Aveiitinc, and so tluust in the from which companions’ who are no comj^any ai^e now drawn, 
name of tho Aventine in a story about the Oommoua in which it They would require to have the keen perceptions and‘nice w'ays of 
was quite out of place. ladies, yot they must not be above supplying all thepatieut'sueeds* 

Ono point more. It is not unlikely that here, as in so many Their tminiiig ought not to be made expensive,*for women are apt 
other places, wo are brought lace to face with some of tho strange in learning these things; bands which could never play a sonata 
contrasts of histo^. The hill tiearcst to tho river looke down on of Beethoven might adjust a bandage, and voices whose stngiiig 
one of tho most picturesque of covered and fortified bridges, clearly would be painful to hoar might soothe tho sick ono'fi car witn 
of more dates inan one. Some hold that part of the structure is kindly words. Where the lady of the house is laid up such a 
the work of Mm?bwI. This bridge on the Fia Komeniana must nurse could answer her letters, see a visitor who called to inquire^ 
not be confounded with the more famous bridge of Norses on the read the newspaper iutelligcutly, talk of soi^ething besides the 


liirdily avenged when Uomo bucarao a dependent ouipu&t ol 
Byzantium. 


AM VTEi:ji NURSINB. 

A l’l'T'X'TlON only, how'evor w^ann, will not qualify a sick- 
uiirbc. Till' cool head and stcadv baud of a prol’cssiorial 
si ranger is too olti'ii to bo preferred. Niany a life has been sacri- 
liced by igimranco or stupidity or anxiety wliere the nui.se. would 
u-kidly have died to siive the patie.nt. Tho event of a lever hue- 
before now been determined by the clapping of a door, or 
by an injudicious spoonful of niisiiitable food. TJie iridnl- 
ffenco iiuiy iirovtj fat.-iJ of soitio whim wliiidi a fund niuther 


-to them no strango thing to leave Romo and jilniit a new rwth, Atnl, looking dinvn Jrom tiie^ naciea nni, 

tewn somywhere olae. Ju hucIi a town they would bo the «dd to hope that tlier-c may h.-! truth in tho opinion 
citizODS. and a dav miirht come vvlum tbev iiil'rlith.gve the ok'.'isnre asricii this bridge also to the first Rxarch. 
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dying agonieB of her last case, and perhaps jtidgo wisely when the again, are never to ho warned of danger-unlil it is too late. Tho 
patient must be kept quiet and when she way s»je a friend. Such doctor’s grave looks are unseen, liis waminp unheeded, and then 
a person ootdd without offence dismias a visitor who stated too he has to boar the blame of the result.^ When a death occurs for 
loi^, and assume the responsibility of allowing the children to tho first time in a houaehold, the calamity comas with a ^.rushing 
see mamma, while she ordered their goings to prevent a racket ora force. Everybody is tlirown off his balance; all kinds oi reawtis 
cry, havt3 to be invented for wliat is unfortimately a too common 

But it is painful to see a patient mu-sod iu the common mnner. occurwwce.- The right reason is 8eld(^ui thought of, for all that 
Tho tact required for a sick-room differs from all other kinds of love ancl anxiety could do lias been done. But the doctor requires 
experience. Amateur nurses soldoin po,sws3 it. Now and then a something more, for lovt‘ and anxiety are nojt always helps to him, 
is to the manner bom, and without iuatruction or previous A little exact ami unre.^'^oningoiiedience to his orders, a. little disre- 


experience blossoms into a full-giown nurso at a moment s notice. 
The,doctor who finds one ready in a house rejoices heartily. HLs 
own credit as well as tho recovery of his jialient is ju-obably us- 
Bured. Seldom, however, has he tliis good tbrtuno. Ilia ordinary 
experience is very different. If be wi-shes the sick-room kept at 
a certain temperature, ho cannot have it manageil. Tiio tii*e 
is alternately half extinct and blazing up the cliimncy. There is 
no care to have it warm at sunrise and sunset, and luodenile when 
the sun is shining and tlio air warm. Th(^ invalid is aw.iJvetK'il 
Ifrom a priceless sleep by hoaring the cindoi-s fall on iJu' improU'ctcd 
fonder, or by the nouM> of a dimisy hand pulling on cf)ai3, which 
might easily have been wrapped in pieces of damp paper and left 
ready for noiseless use. The moi-ning luoal is [H^rhaps delay< hI 
until the patient has pa^ed from appetite to fumtno!3s. Rerhiips, 
when it comes, the ten is smoked. Ilouschold troubles arc freely 
discussed in tho room. Mary him given ■warning beeauso thero i.s 
so much more going up and dowu Htiiirs einco Missus was ill; the 
oook is so extravagant, and yesterdaya dinuer was spoilt; Johnny 
has cut his linger, and Lucy lias tumbled downstairs; hucli things 
are told as if they would amuse the invalid. But worse tlian this 
is the mystorious whispering at the door, and tho secrets obviously 
kept to excite the nervous patients suspicious, ’fbo irritating 
creak of a dry hoot, the shuffling of a loose slipjior, try a sick per¬ 
son’s patience unreasonably; and the amateur nurse argues against 
such silly fancies, and thinks they are matUTs in which reasoning 
can ho of any av.ftil. The untrained nursij iio\or coinmcuco.i her ar- 
Tangoraents for the night until tlio patient is just boginuing to 
<,TOW a little sleepy. Sho tlien tin-angea the pilhnv.s, moves the 
chairs, stirs tho lire, and jwrhap.s make>i up iier own b*‘«l. Such 
fiLSSoa at sleoping-timo produce fever iu a nnr<t iiniu-eoimUiblo way, 
and the amateur is nmar.od and bowildcred hecnime tho patient lies 
awake all night. Besidc-s all thi.s, and no maLit-r how noisy and 
elaborate tbe preparations for tho niglits ojiinpaign, several things 
are forgotten downstairs; no beef-tea Is to be had in the middle of 
thenigni, no spoon for the medicine, no boiling waler. Anmteuisdo 
not know that sick people sl»(>uld not be nskedwhed tiny will have, 
but should be saved even tho mental exertion of iiuiking a choice. 
However desirable it may bo that they should arrango their all’nirs, 
business matters should not he discussed Udbre them. Soinotimes 
a man who has not mado hia will kdbro his illness will bo anxious 
and uneasy till he has made it, and will get better wlion the matter 
is oil'his mind. But to luTange such things nspiires uieetv and 
tact Huch as the amateur, who prrliups share.s I he sick man's 
anxiety, cannot show. 

In convalescence, oven more than iu illness, the'attentions of nn 
inexperienced niinso are often trying to the invailid. If he Im.s been 
well nurstid he is still amenable (o the discipline of Hie sick-room, 
and will proljably do whnt he i.s hid. But if he had not learned 
nnquestiouiug obodienco to a benevolent but irresponsible power, 
he uafl many things to suffer before ho gets well. At first, perluips, 
he will bo allowed to sit up hours when minutes woie tho doctor's 
orders. lie is able to persuade his nurse to give him n tumbler of 
claret, when the medical allowauco was a wine-glas.'^. Ho is allowed 
to see the newspaper for a few ininntes, and ho i-ouils »ui exciting 
novel. He is permitted to sue a visitor, and lias a room full of 
company. He is overloaded with muffling wlnm be liike.s his first 
walk, and is allowed to sit on a cold garden seat. When he goes 
homo, no nourishment is ready for liim, and tho chances are liis 
house clothes are unairod. And us ho gradually emancipates him¬ 
self from the bjindage of illness, and leturns to ordinary life, it is 
seldom Biat his reviving appetite is properly huumuied. The 
seqwlfBi as they ore called, of many fevers are both induced and 
a^ravated by the carelessness by which unwholesome food is 
offered to tho recovering invalid. This is even more oflen the case 
where there is chronic illness or delicacy of conslitution. It is 
amazing to see a man sufl'oring from a deadly complaint set down 
to a dinner where he has to choo.so between stow-ed Kidneys .and 
salt beef. If lie is cautious, which is not often the case, his 
hostess will wonder to sco him prefer a hread-and-waiter diet. But 
tho entire ignorance of wliat constitutes wholcsomencss in food h a 
curious feature in tho character of many housekeepers. In all distjapo-s 
of tho rospiraiory on^s the impoi'tancu of cai-o iu adjusting the 
temperature, especially at night, is seldom thought of; yet a little 
tronme laken in timo has often saved a delicalo constitution from 
iallhig into consumption. Even in a bad climato it is only by experi¬ 
ment that any one can tell how far this terror of all families may he 
escaped. People ore wholly denioralked by fear when its name is 
meutioned. Medical men who hesitate to use the word, knowing 
what despair it will load to, are accused of deceit The frantic 
parent waosa child is threatened tries all lands of experunents, 
lothea wildly fi^om place to place, consults all kinds of quacks, 
usea half a dosen methods of treatment, perhaps all at the same 
time, alteznataly kee^^ the mtient constantly in the open air and 
secludes him aitugeBier, and wliieii the end, inevitable in such 
eases, comes at last, is subject ^ liMong selfrquestiomogsns to 
irheUmr aaythiog more might have be<m done. Bomo peopk?, 


gftvd of tho patient's nmrbiil mviugs, a complete absence of any 
display of ueTvouftne?:s or fear, and his pjiticnfs chancea ore 
doubled. It is a pity Mr. liuskin ha.a never turned his practical 
mind upon these matters, liis lltonia is to consist only of young 
and healthy pi-oplo; and in ouo of tho roeont nuniKu-s of Fwk 
Clnv/’l/er/i* h& dnUncs w-oiuouh work withDiic any releitmco to 
nursing. Ho siiya Ihey aro to please people, lo food thorn in 
dainty ways, hi clolho them, to keep tlioin orderly, and to teach 
them. Ho says not a wfird iilwut nursing them in aicknoss; pos¬ 
sibly ho contGinidiitc.s tho institution of 


CLERICAL MEETINGS, PAST AND PRESENT. 

W U.VTl'iVEll may bo tho surprises in .store when tho ensuing 
iSoasion of l‘.irliament introduces tho next instalment of 
ccek'.'^iastical lei^iskilion, ono condition of the contest appears by 
general emmont to ho anticipated as certain. Tho influence of the 
majority in the Lowor Houses of Oonvocfition is not e.xpectcd tx> 
l» thrown into tho same scale with the vote, as given last Session, 
of the ma jority in Hie House of Commons; or, in otJmr words, the 
relation of the r<'pvt'seotatives of the clergy to thoso of the nation 
genonilly Hpjie.ur.s likely to rcaoinble the relation which during 
many \oarH past usnally Kuljsisted between the provaleut opiuioua 
of tlio Upper and Lower Houses of rarliainent. Forty ago 
no Biicli contrast of opinion could ho anticipated, for the sunplo 
re,;i.sou that it coald not have been expressed. Tho voico of Cou- 
vocalion could not be heard, not merely because it was not 
allowed, blit l3ec.inHo it was impos.siblo. Tho repre5('Utftlivea of 
the c.le.rgy'were dumb bocaiHu their conBtituent{», in any coiqiotate 
or combined net ion, were, dumb also. The clerical in<*eling was 
an institul'ion nearly, if not quite, unknown to tho ontsido 
world. It has now taken its place among tho most tictiyo 
tiiid carefully organized influences of the time. Whether 
tho action of tho Tjower llou.sos of Coiivocut/ion is benoficial 
to either Church or .Slate is a matter on which divi-rsity of 
opinion may exist, Imt no ono doubts that Ivouvocation has 
becomo a power to a considerable exfrint, and it hua become so 
covncidontly with the incriMsing enoj-gy of its conslitueiii.-ivi*. Tho 
two facts muy fairly, t herefore, lie n^gnrded as in ‘the relnlion of 
cause and effect, just us the increased energy of pulitleal lifirin the 
nation ha.s its result iu tho growing power of the House of 
Commons. 

Among the petitions which am annually ^iresonted lo Parliament 
upon all question.^ of religious or ecc1e8iii.-ilieal, ,'ind npon most 
questions of social, interest, au apjireci.able nmnlxir me nowsont up 
from tlie clergy of the Kur.il Deaneries. 'Fhe origin and object of 
Iheso minor ecclesiastical div’isions is inalter of simjdy antiquarian 
interest; thidr uses, till quite recently, were entirely dormant aud 
obsolete. AVhen the (Jlergy List was lirst published iu HHL the 
various bcuetices in each archdeaconry wero jiriiited in a list “ ar¬ 
ranged under’’ the.'je “ ccclcsiaslical division.^,’' each bo.uing its 
ancient name; hat not a .single llimil Beam is nicntioiuNl, uordoea 
the offleo Boeiii to luive been so mueh as thought of. In 
tho iasuo for 1852 a fi-w dioccstvs or archdcaconriiw apiiear with 
the names of Ihiwo ollicers in.^evtod, but in the great maj.uityof 
cases the old state of things contiimes. Ele\ei\ years inter, in 
1863, tho ihf^luiuva iu whioli the Rural Dean did not e.xist w'oro 
oonliticd to a very few archdeacourics; and in tlio prosemt year, it> 
is almost needless to add, not u single such instance is to be found. 
An org.inization by which every clergyman of tho Englirih ('hurcli 
may pcriodicfilly or its occasion arises express liis opinion, mul evou 
give his vote, in conference on any fubject of importJince cou- 
iiected with his office, is complete uud iu full workmi^ order, and 
tho numlier of clergynieii who do not, occasionally at loii.sl, take 
active part iu these mcotinga is probably very small. This is a 
state of things enough, to atlopt Sii* Willi;im liarcoiu't'f' phrase, to 
make the bones of an oi’chbishon of tho flcorgian period turn in 
his gi-ave. Not a wig on the Ep 5 scop.‘il Ikinch, in the day.^ when 
wigs wore worn there, but would have been lifted from the right 
reverend wcaa-er's head as ho stood aghast at the contemplation of an 
enormity so revolulionury. Tho clerg-y ought to meet, at .sfritod 
l^cs and in proper places, it was iruo. T’hey were to ntfrmd 
visitations, episcopal aud archidiaconal; to listen to wliat tliey were 
told, to eat the visitation dinner, aud ptti’lwps to pay their share of 
the reckoning; to make, or to applaud, sjieeches of a respoctful and 
complimcutary character, and to request that tho chaige, or tbo 
visitation sermon, might ho printed for tho onlightcnujonl: of 
posterity. There, in tho eyes of a Hanoverian hierarch, the func¬ 
tion of the clorgyman in his corjK.u'ato capacity ended. Under 
these conditions the eorlier clerical meetings begim in a quiet, 
timid, tentative sort of way, like the Introduction of hymns into 
parish'duirehes under the dyuasly of Brady aud Taio. They 
wore cou&i'enccs of the scattered and somewhat un[K>pular mem¬ 
bers 6 t the EvangeUoal school; and as these grow in iofiuence 
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iaroiir, eo the g&oaU^ dericel meclinjj came mon> openly out 
into iho light. Probably every cleri(;nl Society whose nujetinii^ 
date back more than thirty years originated in lliis way. The 
Jiclectio (Society of London, which was founds in 17S3, was an 
wwocittlion of this kind, but was not exclusively clerical, nor indeed 
did its luemhers all belong to the couimuiiion of tho ICiigliHli 
Church. All such Societies, however, were in their nature eclectic 
end private, the luembors already standing to each other in the rela¬ 
tion afpereoual friends, or naturnlly growing ’nh)it. lOcclesiasticol 
boundarioa wore not tliought of; and tho limit's of tho. area IVoiii 
which the brethren could assemble wore d(diuod mainly by tho 
powers of tho parson s hoi-so or tho route of the avuilaVile htage- 
coach. Then, on iho Tuosilay neai’cst to the full moon, the little 
band of GoBpol-proaching ” ministers would come together for 
tbo di8Cu.'’sion, and the aftymoon dinner, and the prayer l>elbrc 
separation, but not for any service in church. 'J’lio gucai men had 
their difl'erencos, but these wore only on points of millennial or 
other prophetic interpretation, or porhap.s on corDiin phases of the 
Calyinistic B3'stem of theology, llpon suc/i meetings as these, 
in 1833, Newman made, as ho relufi’S in*lJio the 

firat uncertain experiments of “the AloveiuouL.” WJien that 
'‘Movement” had fully risen on tho horizon, the alarm of the 
clerical meetings xva.s deep and universal. A few of these old 
Societies still survive, in more or less altei\*d form, and their manner 
of clingiug to old traditions will at times provoke a HUiilc. AVhen 
a proposal was mode by some younger memliers of one of them to 
discontinue tho singing of the traditional hymn by the united 
voices of the brethren without instrumental accompaniment, on the 
ground that the efiect upon street ]>a»sengevs through tho open 
window was not conducive to edification, seeing tliat only ono 
brother could sing in tune, the su^goslion w'ns gravelly siloncr^d. 
The hymn had boon “ a testimony ” once, and “a testimony,” in 
tune or out of tune, should it remain. 

Hut the old eclectic clerical lueeting is fast dying out, disappear¬ 
ing before the regularly marshalled forces of tho Hurnl Deanery, 
with its somewhat imposing title of a “ Oliapter,” “ ruridecanalV 
or, as it is now end then called, like its doan, “ rural.” Witli the 
change has passed away every characteristic of the old meeting of 
the “brethren,” e.vcept tbo full moon and the hospitalities, which 
still survive in the country districts. So complete has the change 
become, that even Loudon and Westminster, where of course 
“ Rural Deaneries ” were unknown of old, have U‘en parcelled out 
into such divisions, with their incongruous name unaltered, pene¬ 
trating at length, not without subdued groans from tho “ intra¬ 
mural ” clergy, the saci-ed boundaries of the “ F^ist ” and “ West 
City.” It is said to have been to one of the new-made dignitaries of 
this anomalous ecclesiastical riut in urbe that a letter was addressed 
by an awe-stricken and perplexed churcliwnrden, beginning “ Very 
Iteverond and Rural Sir.” At first, indeed, the fear of possible 
danger to established order seems to have suggested limiiations to 
these authorized quaei-capitulnr conferences; audBishop Blomficld’s 
Commission to his Rural Deans did not allow them to convene 
the clergy for any discussion of points of theological or ecclesias¬ 
tical controversy. This limitation, w<^ believe, no longer exists; 
and it is stated tliat Bishop Blomfield's successor has ^’von invited 
the clergy of his diocese of Canterbury to confer in their Runil 
Deancrie.s u}»un two subjecUs which would have been most obviously 
excluded by it; but its force in 1859 was huflicieut to diwolvo at 
one(‘, «)n tho point of order Dilng raised, ono of the hugesL of such 
gath(5rings ever assembled in London. Tho substitution of local 
boundaries and ex opcio meiubei>hip for the old sy.stem of private 
cUiction give.s an entii'ely new character to the clerical meeting of 
our time, and has its great ad\antngcs, not unmixed however with 
very manife.Bt defects. Tho habitual conference, of men of various 
shades of opinion would be in itself only beueficial, were it pcjs- 
siblc to unite with it the condition of absolute freedom of speech. 
This condition in actual experience must bo very much controlled 
by circuni.stancea. It is naturally most nearly satisfied where the 
members of tho conference can meet in a public room or on other 
neutral ground, ns it is possible to do in London and in largo 
centres of pojailation. Hut this is only necessary whem the nmu- 
bers are too large for the more genial and pleasant method of 
gathering in a private house; and in direct proportion t(» tho 
introduction of the element.^ of peiiional relations and social hospi¬ 
tality tlio limitations of perfect freedom of discussion inereuse, 
An experienced authority in parochial matters used some years 
since to remark that, in dealing with an awkward deputa¬ 
tion, there was nothing like beginning with a glass of sherry; 
and tho ina.xim is of wide ni)plicalIou. Its principle uflbcta 
the clerical meeting of a country “Chapter” much more 
than that of the town. The members usually assemble, after the 
manner of tho more august conferences of the British Association or 
tbo Church Congress, in a revolving cycle of hospitality; and 
those who have house-room and atnble-roora sullieiuut or available 
entertain the “ Chapter ” in turn. You arrive, it may bo, with 
the most determined intention to emulate John BuUyan's Mr. 
Valiant-for-the-Trutb. You have worked up your resolution to 
martyrdom pitch, and you mean to deliver your conscience on the 
great subject of the day. No matter what opposition you may 
meet, what influences may surround you, you will give no uncer¬ 
tain sound. Then there drives up a well-appointed wagonette of 
a soberly stylish kind, from which descend a couple of curates, and 
a nelghDouring vicar or two whose coach-houses, os you happen to 
know, are found very convenient for storing the winter potatoes. 
The equipage belong of course to the Rural Doan. This dignitary, 
who, as has been mready noticed, is without any historic pro- 


genitow, has been simultaneously in every country district evolved 
by some process of uatuial sc'lectiou. He is blways a gentleman; 
ho is, as often ns not, a county magistrate; and he is certain to be 
a personago of 001110 cousideration among tho magnates of his 
nijighbourhood, and popular with the clergy, while perhaps he is 
also an authority among tho farmers as Chairman of the Ih^'d of 
Guardians. The unimpeachably shining broadcloth wbicli is the 
material of hi.** coat has been fashioned by a perceptive tailor so 
as just to indicat*' tlie decaniil rank without presuming beyond the 
limit of its rural foriu; and its wearer is remembered as an active 
and conspicui.iis j\on-Hlacet on some Imvd-fougbt days iu 
Sholdonian 'riu'aln*. It was easy enough then to do battle with 
liim in tiie Plaeot ranks; but single combat in his Chapter 
is a diflTL'rt'iit thing altogether. Church Service and luncheon- 
ended, hu takes the chair; mid the host of the day proceeds to read 
a paper in opening the tiisenssion. It might have been possible- 
after ull to fur-e, tins “ Dfsaii but tlie glories of martyi'dom finally 
fade away belbro your l)ost and his “ paper,” as in the phsasantest 
possible of voices ho proceed.s to deiK)imce, after an uncompromising 
fn.shiou, everything wliich you were about to maintain, and to assert 
dogmatically everything that you meant to denounce. It is quito 
impossiblo to liiot that a man is an infidel or an idolater in his own 
house. There is no shaking any dust off one’s feet when it has all 
hoen left in tho “Salve” on tho door-mat; and an anathema will 
scarcely harmonize witli the previous admiration of tho host's roses 
and prais<* of his home-brewed, or with tho ndloumment about to 
be moved at half-past four. Thus the general tendency to make 
things pleasant which springs out of neigblwurly association e.xer- 
cises a direct influenco on iho proceedings of the modern Chapter; 
and while tho a.'jucrities of theological polemics are very much 
smoothed away, there appears likely to no an increasing loss of 
definiteness in "the expression of thought by minoritie.s. The pre¬ 
vailing tone of opinion in tho “rural Chapters” may therefore 
naturally gravitate in one direction, and the aggregate vote of thv? 
clergy may exhibit a result correspouding to tho preponderance of 
one political party in the English county representation. The 
ocleclic clerical meeting of forty years since neither possessed nor 
aspired to posse.HS any influenco on national politics, and “our 
glurious Constitution in Church and State” was moved to no hope 
or fear by its ox istence; but the Ruridocanal Chapter of the pre¬ 
sent day, however we may bo inclined to smile at its nssuniptions 
of quasi-cathedral dignity, is an institution of a very ditVerent 
nature, an<l can hardly be set aside with prudence as an "element iu 
their calculations either by tlio Liberation Society or by Parlia¬ 
ment, 


TIIK SlIAirS DIARY. 

ri'^IIE Shnli has publiHliod, for the information of his people, a 
-L diary of his tour in Europe. The whole of this simple 
record of hi.s olwervntious of our own and other countries dcseric.s 
perusal, but of course we shall be principally interested with that 
part of it which concerns our.selves. lie was impressed with tho 
greatness and wealth of England, and pleased with tho hoarfiucs.s 
of lii.s reception, and amused with the shows provided for him. It 
is impo8.sible, he says, to describe the prosperity, the populonsness, 
the extent of Loudon. TIui crowd wa.s beyond ull limits. The 
women are “ most lovely.” I’lie soldiers are very strong of frame 
and liciuUifully dressed. Tlnur horses arc very tine and sti'ong. 
“ One sees and" compreliend.s that they aroa greit people, and that 
the Lord of the Vniverse h.as bestowed upon them pow>'r mid 
might, sense, mul wifwloin, and enlightenment.” Thus it is lliul 
they have c<iiiipiered India, and hold important po-'^sessious in 
America. I'ht' Shah’s adiniratiou i.s valmiblo, because hi.s remark,-; 
show sense and sbrewdnos.s. Tho fir.-st iiroof that he has a good 
eye was hi.s lui,staking the front of Buckingham Palace for tlm 
buck. A jurter criliciwui of that slrnctnre could not be made. 
Ho admires the garden of llm Palace, and describes a mowing- 
niachino which he saw there. Ho limits the Qneon at Windsoi* 
GnMle, is inve.sled Niltli the Gurler, and learns tho origin of tlnil 
Order; he is pleased wilh Prince Leopold's dress and manner,with 
tlie, Long Walk, and the deer, and an aveiiuo “ re-wunbling 
Paradise,” and he again admires the soldiew, who ai'o well dreaded, 
di>r.ipliued, and armed, “ being very stout young men.” But 
ho is aware that there art* not many of them. He know.;; 
that the Loal iMayor is only Governor of the C)id Gity of 
Londou, and tliat the remainder of the town lias no governor, 
but each parish Inw a Council, and if an event happens, it 
is referred to llie hwul policeiiuvu of the parish, and ho 
refers to tho Home ?;*ecrelarY. Tho police are all handsome young 
men in a particular dress. Tho citizens grewitly esteem tho police, 
and “ whoever behaves disrespectfully to them is adjudged worthy 
of death.” lie deM’iibcs the l>all and supper at the Guildhall. 
The supper is correctly defined as “a dinner after midnight,” and 
tho practice of gii iug toasts is properly explained. He goes to “a 
very large and beautiful” theatre, where some beautiful scones 
were acted, and l*atti sang most exquisitely. She is “ an exceed¬ 
ingly graceflil woman.” He drives to tho Zoological Gardens. 
“ As it was Sunday, the streets wem empty, all the jieople being 
in the fields and lanes taking walks.” This, we mu^ allow, is a 
nice way of putting it. The Shah was, happily, ignorant that 
many of these peimle were exercising the privileges of hmd 
fide travellers. lie is delighted with that inteUigent auinutl 
the sea-lion, which understands Erench. The day of the 
Windsor Review was cloudy. “We offered thanks to the 




J-ord tain did not M/' Tha Shah admitdd the Ottiunja, 
the Highlandeti^ the Ride Brigade, ArtiUoty, armour^-weariag 
HotuwMd Cavahy/and HuawiTe. AU theee were vetjr beautiftil, 
and the heardcin eape of the Guhrde wore *^awe*itupirinff” He 
wta pleased with the g^irdena, consomtoriea^ and deer-pwk of the 
Biihe of Sutherland at Trentham, and was naiticularW interested 
with the game of bowla which he saw played there. He thought 
that the people of Llverpow were poorer and more hardly-worhed 
than those of London^ and he noticed the blackness of walla, 
dresses, and 'idsages in Manchester. He was informed timt the 
ladies of that city usually wear block, for a reason whicli he 
thought eiccelloDt, But this is rather hard on Manchester, which 
is certaiuly not the blackest town in England, and as regards the 
dresses of its ladies, some envious Londoner must have abused 
hb ear. The Cmtal Palace pleased him thoroughly. The acrobats 
are folly noticed, and the trapezist performed magic—he flew.” 
The fireworks were very fine, and the fountains most charuiug. 
lie notices repeatedly the iMiiiutv and grace of the ladies, and 
indeed he says so many pleasant things alxiut uh t hat , if a Pri'Miau 
loan were now to be brought out, it would likely to be favour¬ 
ably considered in financial circles. He was pleased with 
n sparring match) and delighted with Mine. Tussaiurs waxworks. 
PeiambuiatorB, with children in them, chariued him, and he 
thoioughly enjoyed the dancing and singing at the opera. Above 
all, ho boheved that the people of England wore sorry when ho 
went away. The Diary expmius, and goes some way to justify, 
the popular excitement about the iShsh. He must have made it 
appear that the guest was pleased, and that was a certain way to 
put the hosts into good humour, ll is 1‘enuirkable too that next 
to England he seems to havts liked Austria Wst of all tho 
countries that he visited, and there are undoubtedly luany 
points of similarity between the two nations which pleased him 
most. 

The Shah quitted hb capital, Tehran, on the 19th of April, 1873, 
and journeyed by land and water to Aslmkhan. On the i6th of May 
he wrote, ‘'Thanks he to (rod, we liavo. escaped from the high soa, 
and have entered a huge river named tho Volga, which has a great 
charm.” lie ascended this river to Astrakhan, and thence to 
Tsaritsin, whore ho look tlio railway for Moscoav. •* This,” ho says, 
“is the limt time wo travel on a railway, and very nice ami 
comfortable it is.” At Moscow he visited tlio theatre. “Tlie 
curtain rose, and a strange world made its appeaituico. A 
largo number of dnneing-womon set to dancing.^ This was 
probably the first time the Irihah had seen a ballet. Wherever 
ho went he was taken to the Iheativ, and the porfoniianco 
Avas usually of that kind wliich is intelligible Avitbout speocli. 
Thus tho Shnh by tho time he quitted Europe must have 
been a tolerable judge of ballet, and wo observe that ho 
places that of Vienna first. It is perhans owing to tho 
frequent mention of ballet in this book t«at the publisher 
1 ms embollbhed it with an engraving from a Persian painting, 
Avhich Ave recommend to theatrical manogorH in search of novelty. 
In tho Ohetr, or Fantail, posture in dancing, a young lady stands 
upon her hands, instead of her feet, and she Ave.ar8 a long and 
ample skirt. The Shah proceeded from Mosi’ow to St. Peters¬ 
burg, where he Avent several times to the theatres. He saAV a 
play on the subject of Hon Quixote, aiul Beem.s to have knoAvn tho 
story beforehand. He was well pleased with his reception by the 
( ■ourt end people, and admired the Russian troops, particularly 
the cavalry, “nil handsome young men, with choieo uniforms and 
poAverful horses.” From JSt. Pelmbnrg ho travelled by railway 
to Kbnigsberg and Berlin, lie had an eye everywhere* botii for 
fertility and beauty of scenery. Ho noticed that tlie populous- 
nesH and cultivation of the land increased after he entered Prussia. 
“ Human improvements of charming aspect came in sight, ueai* 
and afar.” Sometimes he tells his subjects, for whom he writes, 
that a valley or river which ho saw reminds him of some place at 
home. Such passages give a faA'ourable impression of the writer, 
lie seems heartily desirouB of hia people’s welfaro. He praises 
the troops at Kbnigsberg, and remarks that “ the Prussian Kingdom 
is all soldiery.” On tho road to Btulin lie saw very pretty gardens. 
“ Tho jasmine of Shirwan, caUed by tho Franks the lilac, was 
everywhere in flower.” Many oxen were seen, resombling those 
of Mazandamn. At the Zoolopcal Gardens of Berlin he first saw 
the African lion, “ huge in bulk, teiTible in appearance, Avith very 
thick black mane, large head, glaring eyes especially ten itic, and 
graoefol body resembling velvet.” He went to Potsdam with all 
bis suite, except one member of it, who remained in town, 
“^8 th^y have completed the telegraphic wires to Tehran, 
and be » talking witn them.” On the 7th of Juno he started 
1 ^ tram for Cologne and Wksbaden. He begins to feel that 
ho is doing hard wbrk. “Much ns we wished to sleep, it was 
im)}08Biblo. As soon od my eyes closed we would- arrive at a 
atarion; taBcuig and discussion would eusoe; there was nothing for 
it llkiw& mnat dress and bold ourselves in readiness xmM the 
governor of such a town, or the commander of snob n fortress, 
should be introduced, and took himself oif again.” It is a comfort 
to find that mayors of English towns were not the only bores that 
thb eseountored during his tour of Europe. On bis way to 
Coloffno he visited M. Kruppa iron^wprks. At Cologne he notices 
and desmbes a method of watering plwts in the Botanical Garden. 
KOnii Wiesbaden he went to FmuMbrihon-the-Main, where, after, 
^thzongh the sti^oets, he nmarks that “the cities of 
w <m another, When one has been semv 
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summer iqoaatain^^tation at home. “It ii;a town 
having mountains all round, with meadi||||L woods, add 
crops, exactly like the mountalna of KahLmEbt inMasandmt? 
Pretty women and graceful ladies continually promenading made 
Baden-Baden “ a fiuyy abode.“ He retmW by rail to mbri<di^ 
and ilosoended the Rhine thence by steamer to Bonn, where ho 
again took the rail for Spa. Crossing the frontier between Bel¬ 
gium and Germany he exclaims, “ What a diflbrenoe has the All¬ 
wise and Almighty Creator placed between the tWo nations and 
the two countrips. ’ In one moment, he saw, or thought he saw, 
a totel change in people, language, religion, land, air, and water. 

At Spa, ho remarks, on imperfect information sa we venture to 
believe, that “ the suti is never seen in these parts.” He was 
much pleased with a religious procession which ho saw there on 
Sundav. (Uiurmiug litt-le children nic-tdy dressed “carried tho 
portrait of Her iLoliiiPss Miiyaiu, on whom be praiso, and 
sang with 8wj‘et molodr, repeating litanies.” Tho remarks of 
tho Shah on Roman Catholic cei’emoniea contrast favourably with 
those which zealous IVitcstHiits, such for example as Mr. Spiirgeou, 
arii ill tlic liiibit of making when they go abroad. At Spa ho saw 
a conjurer, whose tricks he dtwriboa in detail. Tho attention 
bestowed by tho Shah on hhirupean jugglers wherever ho meet« 
any would seem to sliow that the Tlastern races are not so superior 
in this art ns is goiK^mlly nssumwl. From Spa he proceeaod to 
Jjicge, Brussels, andOstond, where “ the functionaries delivered au 
excessive speech.” 

Ho embarked for Englimd on tho i8th of Juno. He was aware 
that the ChHiinol was noted for storms and roughness. “But 
thanks bo to God Most High, tho sea was very calm, so that 
no one was incommoded.’' He was not so happy in bis voyage 
to France, If ho had bi^en merely a gentleman travelling for plea¬ 
sure ho might have crossed from Hover to Calais, but tlie dignity 
eillu'r of the Shah or of the French nation requir^ that ho should 
oinbnrk at Portsmouth and land at Cherbourg, and in a voyage of 
eight hours he suil'erod in the usual manner. But ho raakM no 
complaint of tliis uppareutly unnecessary infliction beyond remark¬ 
ing that tlie sea passage need only have been an hour and a half. 
Ho <piitlcd Englaiul and arrived in France on Slh July. Ho 
notices lluit the Tuilories and Hdtol de Ville had boon destroyed 
by the Commuui!. “ We Avere sadly grieved for this.” At Ver- 
b.iillcs ho displayed his bodily activity by scrambling up a mound 
to inspect a'statuo of Ap<illo. Marshal MacMahon hM to bo helped * 
up by his suite. But ho is careful to remark thqt this was no way 
derogatory l-o llie Marslmra firmness and courage. lie viaitod with 
great inlereat tho tomb of Kapoloou at tho Invaiidc«, and talked 
to a few veterans of Waterloo, Friedland, and Jena. It Is ideasosit 
to observe that, AN’hcn tJie 8hah thinks he has said a good thing) hei> 
enables his faithful subjects to enjoy the giutification of laufriung 
at it. Thus ho tells them hoAv he—if we may venture to use suen 
a word—“ chafled ” the great Rothschild by proposing to him a 
plan by which at his oaati expense he might put an end to the dis¬ 
persion of tho Jews. The .Shan saAv “an admirable reWew ” of eighty 
thousand inoii. “ After nil those defeats and ruin of tho Frooch, 
no idea had been entertained of such a collection and sneh disci¬ 
pline of their forct'-s.” Among tho Shah's descriptions of Parisian 
scenes, the Jardin Mabllle is not forgotten. lie odmireil the lamps, 
avenue.s, cascades, and pavilion, and lie remarked that “ beautiful 
women of every description froqaent the place.” He evidently 
enjoyed his visit to the Circus, whero tlie “ extraordinary speckled 
lioiscs” fully maintained the character of that establishment. He 
tmvelled from Paris to Geneya, and thence to Turin, Milan, 
ycrona, Innsbruck, Linz, and Vienna. At Linz he remarks that 
the place possesses some most beautiful women. “Austria 
in point of beauty and cngiigingness is the queen of all lauds.” 
He froquently praises the scenery:—“ The country (near Vienna) 
wos most charming, the air pleasant, the iiclds gn^en, and flowers 
of various kinds were noticed. There Avere many hartw among 
tho crops.” At tho Grand Opera House of Vienna they pCrtbruied 
R play with dancing and Tuiisic so beautiful “ that the like had 
been witnessed in no place before.” The description which followa 
might Hra h been wTitten for a newapaper, and if by any caprice 
of ibi’tune the Shah should happen to lose liis throne, he is clearly 
competent to earn a livelihood as a dramatic critic. He expresses 
warmly his sense of the kindnesses shown to him in Austria, and 
indeed* throughout hi.'< tour. He travelled by rail from Vienna to 
Brindisi, and there embarked ou the i4tl:i of August for Oon- 
etaiitinoplo. “ In Firangistan,” says ho, “ thanlis be (0 God, all 
has passed safely and happily. Gotl Avilling, the end of our tour 
will he equally pleasant and auspicious.” 


TllJi OLD CATHOLICS AXD TIIEIK PANKOYBISTA 

T he Conference which was held at Bonn last SeBtemW under 
Hr. Hdllinger’s presidency lias naturally recalled the attentiou 
of outsiders to the progress and prospeota the Old OathoUc 
movement. Of this of course the Old Catholics have no reason to 
complain, but in reading some of the comments, intended to be 
highw complimentary, which have recently appeared, one is in- 
to suspect that they will be unpleasantly rominded by'their 
of the old prov'erb “ Save me frW my friends.” A 
prides himself on his depth of imsginative thought does 
tmt illi grateful for the praise of a oritlc whose admiration 
is cdilliciBDtmi^ on the smoothness ol bis t^me and the eKne^elU;e 
pt the tyj^ographyi hp it is rather initoting than othorwise to a 
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miin who thinks himnslf a profound theologian to be eulogized by 
a iHendly reviewer^ not for his learning, but merely for the elegauoe 
of bis st^le. But it is still less eatismctory to be pndsed for qua¬ 
lities wmeh you not only do not regard as your chief excellences, but 
are anxious to disclaim. There is a story told of a late dignitary 
who Mad been preaching in a country parisli wlmt was no doubt as 
able sermon on the existence of God. Ono of his rustic hearers, with 
whom he outerod into conversation afterwards, in the hope of iinding 
that a due impression had been produced, veutui'ed with much 
dijChdeuce and many expessions of admiration of the beautiful 
dUcourse, to observe, “But after all, bir, if you’ll pardon ray 
saying so, 1 can’t help thinking as how there ho a God.” Now we 
are rather afraid tliat the Old Catholic leaders will listen to 
aorao of the laudations which have been lavished upon them ot‘ 
late with feelings not wholly di8.siuiihir to Bishop Blonifield’s on 
hearing the appreciative criticism of tho farmer who had just sat 
under him. It is no doubt a valuable “ giftie,’’ ns the oMsong srjs, 
to be able “ to see ourselves as others see us,” and they niay 
perhaps be proftte<l by a friendly reminder that some of their 
loudest advocates are lost in admiration at their rapid progre.-'i in 
unbelief. But this was not exactly the claim put forward by 
Dr. Dollinpir and his adherents at ‘Bonn on the sympathies of 
their Anglican and (Jrieimd giii'sts, nor would the latter, to judge 
]&om their attitude Ht the meeting, ha\e Ixm'Ii at all ready to 
respond to it. Two prominent raomberB of the extreme left of 
tho ] 3 road Church p<irty ha^e, however, come forwaixl since to 
ofler their congratulations andnd\iceon an assumption which is 
likely to be deprocjited, if not resented an insult. One of 
them was indeed present ut tho Confeionce, though he luul not, 
we holiovo, hetm iuvited, and, w'hen there, only euriehetl the dis¬ 
cussion by a single question ; the other was not there, ami speaks 
rather slightiugly of “tho ingenious manipulation of delailoil 
difierences,” wluch was tho chief busiiie.ss of tho meeting. 

Mr. John Hunt, who aired his views about tho Bonn Confereiico 
in a long and tedious article in the Contemporary Review of hist 
month, need not detain us long, iiis intoinst Iti the movement is 
almost avowedly of a purely exoteric kind. From a theological 
standpoint so very broad, or so very vague, as not to be easily distin- 
guishablo from mero deism, he looks with approving sympathy on 
a reaction against extreme dogmatism within tho bosom of the 
Human Catholic Church, which appears to him destined in the 
long run to issue in tho disintegration of all dogmatic belief. The 
creeds which liavo como down from tho ancient Church, wo are 
expressly assured, must one and all be got rkl of, and signllicant 
hints are thrown out that any formularies which ui.iy be bupposed 
to take their placu in the Church of tho future must bo pui'geci of 
all taint of hierarchical or doctrinal tiaditions. As far as cai. be 
gathered from bis very aggressive, but somewhat nebulous, lucubra¬ 
tions, the articles of miui accepted in the new dispensation will be 
chiedy of tho negative, and its worship “ohiotly of tho silent 
sort.” On the religious merits of this programme wo need 
not dwell here. Mr. Ifunt enn of course speculate to his 
heart’s content on the fusednuting vision of a faith growing 
small by degroos and beautifully less, till it is lost in 
the luminous obscurity of a nuvmut of painless oblitera¬ 
tion. But it seems a little hard that J)i'. Didlinger and Bishop 
Keiiikons should be saddled with tho responsihilily of theoriis 
which nothing in their nntecedoiits or Iboir ulteninces would load 
US to suppose to he other than most obnoxious to them. Certainly, 
if Mr. lluut held a brief for the Court of Borne in its attack on those 
“ notorious apostates,” ho could not have di«ichtirged his task more 
skdfully. Dean Stanley is a very dillbrent kind of writer from 
Mr. Hunt, but the pivfuce ho has just preHxrd to Mme. Hyacinlho 
Luysoii’s translation of her husband's Ltitcra, Fraymenta, and Dia- 
couraca ; ow Catholic Reform^ betrays much tho same anxiety to 
utilise the Old Gatholio movoiucutos a lever fur coutroversial pur¬ 
poses in the pending struggle of parties in tho Church of England. 
We may first liowever exprcss some surpriso at tho appearance of 
the book at all, whether with or without a ]>rufuce, at tlie nrosent 
time and in its present form. The original was puhlishea more 
than two years ago, and nlthuiigh it is a mere stray collection of 
scattered and e^iliemeral papers on various religious subjects, 
exteudiug over several yearn, and without any system or mutual 
coherence, it derived a certain interest J'rom the cliuracter, eloquence, 
and rare courage of the nullior, who would hardly however bo 
raised ly any ono except Dean iStauloy to a m«jro “ conspicuous ” 
poet of leadership in the now movement than Dr. Dbllinger. But, 
considering that one of the most remarkable letters in tho volume is 
addressed to the General of the Barefooted Carmelites at Rome, 
and urges the “ardent desire ” of tho winter to ivsumie his moufislic 
habit and wbat his wife rather odilly renders “ the life of Carmel,” 
and that within a very few months of the pulAication of this 
earnest appeal, while still vehemently proi'uKsing to remain a 
OathoUo priest, he had deliberately violated both his priestly 
and monastic vows by manying an American widow, one might 
have supposed he would best consult his own interests by al- 
iowinff It to be fmvotten ns speedily as possible. The present 
lepubWtion in an English dress, and with Doan Stanley's extra¬ 
vagantly eulogistic impriTnatur to these revelations of the great 
modem aposUe of connubial felicity, does strike one as bordering 
more clo^y on the gfrotesqne than on th.e eublimc. Nor is 
our iutpiise diminished by the further disoovetr that the preface 
itself ie also a repubiioation, with some few momfleations ad- 
ditioaB, of a paper originally read at Sion Col^pe two or throe years 
ago and thea reproduced in the paps of the ConUmpornty lUviaw. 
Thors am aOt saSay review aiticles, however intemstiiig at the 


moment, which deserve to be recalled from obUvi(»iyand.Suf>posiQg 
the present e&say to liave been worth publishing at idl, it ma 
ceruWv no exception to the rule. We raoy add thsft the altered 
po!4iiioD of difiereiit parties within the Homan Oathdie Ohurch 
during the last two or three years makes it Sven less applicablo 
than when it first appeared, Ono nation perhaps may^ not be 
superfluous fbr the more violent section of Liberal Catholics, who 
ai*e warned that, if “ ported from the 'iwneral stream of historical 
and national tradition in the Catholic Church, they wcmld ^hably 
become a bitter antagonistic sect, which, if it contmuod at all, 
would maintain itself in a stunted, one-sided, polemical portion, 
hoi'dly worth contending for.’’ if Mr, Hunt's counsels were to bo 
foU<»wed, this result would have every chance of being veiy 
speedily achieved. 

Dean Stanley, as we have already implied, is throimhout mani¬ 
festly and almost avowedly making his defence of the Old Catholics 
a peg whereon to hang an apology for tho Broad Ohurch pSrty in 
England ;^imd that singular ingenuity in detecting pointo of resem- 
bkuice, with an euuully singular blindness iu recognizing obvious 
distinctions, which is a marked cliaracteristic of his writings, is 
couspicuously illustrated here. Ilis first objoct is to insist that 
thoso who in any Church disagree with the dominant party or with 
any of its specilic doctrines and institutions ought not to desert it, 
hut to remain and labour to conform it to their own ideal. Tho 
only nltevmitive open to educated men, wears told, is either for each 
of the (li.snll'eclcd members to found a new sect of his own, or for 
eaeli to coimtituto a new sect in his own per.son by retiring into 
“complete individual isolaLion.” A third course which to ordi¬ 
nary readure might possibly have suggested iisdf as the most 
natural, that of secession to some other existing community, is just 
rel’erred to in a note for the purjw.so of being set aside, because— 
and here in fact lies the essence of the Dean’s contention—“ in 
o\ory mixed Church {and all exialing Churchea are more or least 
inu’t'd) ariHO the same dilhculties arising from partial disagreement 
us aie involved iu the case of tlio Old Culliolics.’’ And 
accordin^lv in all existing Churches the same solution of 
tho diiliciilty is recommended. Tho struggle of the Old 
Catholics against the Ultmiuontiinosi is virtmUly the same with 
that maintaim'd “ against whnt may he called the L'ltramontani.s 
in each of the Churches of Christendom, Catholic or Prolestanl, 
Conforming or Nuneonforniing.” And tho analogy i.i exomplilwd 
at length in the case of the English Latitudinarians; of John 
Wesley, when ho Kiid lie “ varied from the Church of England, 
but would never leave if’j of the Idberal Protestants in tho 
French Huguenot C-hureh; of John Bimyaii, Robert Hall, and Dr. 
Davulsou iiinoug Dissenters, and vaiious Fri^cthinking uiejubers of 
the three Presbyterian Churches of ycollaiid. In all these cases 
“ thn dominant party ” are of course equally anxious to declaim 
the society of their unwelcouio comrades, who however are sup¬ 
posed to reply that they value the advantages of their position 
“ not only temporal but spiritual," and also consider “ their ex¬ 
istence within the body lui advantage to it,” if indeed they do not 
claim to be its truoti representatives. Thus, for instance, wo uro 
assured that the French liihcral Protestants best represent tho 
“general spirit” of their communion, as also “ the Knglisli Lati- 
tudlnai'ians certainly approach more nearly to tho spirit of the first 
Reformera, like i'lrasmus and Cbfet, Tyndale and Cranmar^ and also 
to the (diiirch of Tillotson, Butler^ and Paley . . . than do 
their opponent.^.” Tho names we have taken tho liberty of 
italicizing siifliciontly indicate the Doan’s odd way of inter¬ 
preting history on « priori principles. Without discussing hero 
liis view of tho FriMich Protestant Church, which is in violent 
opposition to the late M. Guizot’s, there is something amazing in 
the notion of “ the first Reformers,” either in England or on Iho 
Continent, being as a rule tolerant of “ Ijatitudinariauism." 
There were no doubt a few exception.^, and Erasmus, who was 
much more of a classicist than a Reformer, stands prominent 
among them; but it may safely be allirmcd that neither Oolot, 
Clranmer, nor Butler would have had much patieqee with 
the theology of the Doan of Westminster. Nor is ho altogether 
happy when he comes to expound tho particulai claim, as he 
understands it, of the Old Catnolics. That they represent more 
than their o[iponeuts the spirit of the ancient Gallicans and 
Port-Hoyalists, and of “ the silent majority of educated Homan 
Catholics throughout Europe,” may be true enoi^b. But their 
apologist puts a strange contusion of ideas into their mouths yrhen 
he makes them say that they do not difler more widely from tho 
received standard of Homan Oatholio orthodoxy than those who 
oifor defiance to the decrees which &rhid them to have money in the 
bank, to have intercourse with heretics, to possess and read books 

I ilaced on the Index, and command th^ to believe in the 
^tulemaic system, the imeriing authority - of the Vulgate, and 
the reality of witchcraft. Some of the Papal decrees here 
lefei-red to have been justly dted as historical objections 
to the new dogma of infiillinUilw; but, in the connexion here in¬ 
tended, all or nearly all of them are purely irrdevaht The 
decrees about usury and astronomy, for instance, have long 
aince rescinded or withdrawn; the rule against intercourse wiw 
heretics was repealed four centuries ago by ^e Council of 
Oonstanco; and the authority of the Index is only held binding 
in certain countries, of whiph England ia not one. 

We are far from meaning to imply that the Old Oatholiss 
cannot make out a good case for themselves; but it may be foiriy 
doubted whether thoywuld be very smidy to accc|)t Vt, Sttmky 
AS their tqmkesman. Professor Hontschli, who is here faroed into 
the most inrimato silianee with tbemt.ii a profei6ed.d«iitftmha 
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canMy Vttixded liitiiielfi in other parts of the «|»eech Iroin which 
ZMt ttUbdee^quotatioSy oukin^ himself iu my way 
rbepeoaihle for their or them for his own i^nor is there anv- 
thing to show that the absolute and periocutlngflmstm the 
Swiss Old OatholioS; which kindles ^r. Stanley » enthusiastic ad¬ 
miration, is shaml by their brethren in y^xuiny. Dr. DoUiager, 
if we ajo not tnisiakeo, has especially disclaimed swch a view. 
'!^ere is moreovei* a qoaation which continuuUy recurs to the 
reader of this ingenious bat slightly aophisticid argument, and 
to which it may at least bo said tW ho answer is provided. “ No 
doubt,” the author admits, " there i.s a limit to such variatioiui, 
and compromise may go too far,” But, instead of offering any 
eolation of this rather serious difficulty, he proceeds at ouce to iidd 
' a comment which will appear to many members of all Ohristiau 
Ohuichea to carry compromise a very long way indeed. *' Tim 
&ct lemains,” we are infonned, tlmt Olmstinnily itself, as it 
now eitists, is a oompromise between the religion of the tirst and 
of the nineteenth century, and it is the wisdom aud policy alike of 
individuals and of communities to blend and to bear with the 
conflicting elements as best they cun.” This .statement, like ninny 
others in the preface, is sufficiently vague to be susceptible of 
mote than one interpretation; but iu its natural and obvious sense 
it must mean that Christianity as taught by Chrisiuod the .'\]iostles 
has in the course of eighteen centuries been largely dilut^ and 
modifled by the admixture of heterogeneous elements, and that the 
hybrid compound, which remains as the result of the process, is 
the proper religion for an educated man in the present day. Into 
the question of fact we need not enter; the author is inculcating 
what he holds to ho a vital principle. And to bis argument 
there is one sufficient end self-evident reply. (Jlmstienity inust 
be one or other of two things, and cannot possibly be both togetlier. 
It is either a lofty etbietd system propounded by a gi'oat luoral 
teacher—-perhaps, ns the late*Mr. Mill seems to have thought, by 
the greatest moral teacher the world has ei er suen—or it is, as 
its Fo«mder and TIis immediate emissarieri unquestionably nmin- 
taind'd, a revelation from heaven. If wo achipt the latter'alterna¬ 
tive, there is clearly no room for the sort of pomproraise advocated 
hero. If we prefer the former, it is uo less abundantly clear that 
" all existing Ohnrehes ” are based ou n radically false assump¬ 
tion, and it would seem to be the only stirnght forward couraii Jor 
those who have attaimxi that conviction, not only to “ desert,” 
but to denounce them, rather than to engage in the hopedess and 
unprofltablo task of labouring to torture fornmliiTics, usages, aud 
traditions unmistakably moulded on one perfectly intelLigiblo 
theory into accordance with another theory equally intelliglblo hut 
fundamentally opposed to it. To pvasue tlie latter “ policy ” is 
either to smother serious beliefs, or to waste valuable time in 
twisting ropes of sand. 


CATl’LK SIIOW.S. 

C ATTLE shows are pop^ular in England, and it is not remark- 
ablo that they should ms well supported when it is consideivd 
that probably our people eat more moat per head tJiau is consumed 
by the pooplo of any other country. VViiatever seeds of decay 
may be discovered by acute critics iu other institutions, tho critic, is 
yet to be found who con discover the grounds for pi'edictiug tho 
downfall of cattle shows. Givieu a largo population gatherod to¬ 
gether in a comparatively small area, or given a place easily 
accessible by railway, let the readine.S8 to award a laige sum 
in prizes to exhibitors be advertised, aud it i.s ceitaiu that thew, 
will be plenty of candidates to contend for the preuiiums ollbred, 
and, what is more to the purpose of the pi'omoters of tho ^ow, 
there will be a public willing' and ready to pour enough shillings 
into tlie treasury to repay, not only the amount of all the prizes 
that may have been oflWed, but also all the expenses, and a 
good profit to boot for those who have entered upon the adventure. 
All that is neceasa^ is to make sure that thefi'c is a sufficiently 
large population' within easy reach, of the showj'ard. It is on pre¬ 
cisely the same principle that promoters of race-meetings act when 
their financial success depends upon^he “ gate money.” And pro¬ 
bably the bulk of the attendants at race ineetiugs and at cattle 
shows, excepting in each case what we may call the professional 
.element, is drawn from the same class. It is easy to undemtaud 
in the case of races that the temptation of a day 's outing, the 
innate love of horses which possesses most Englishmen, and the 
excitement of teeiiw the actual struggle for victoi-y, to say nothing 
of the gambling inmtuation which appears to liave laid hold of all 
classes, are sufficient inducements to extract shillings from the 
poohete of the masses, But it is not so easy to dmcover why people 
tlodt to cattle shows. Every man who goes to a race buUeves 
that he W at any rate some knowledge m the events ” that are 
coin^*( 9 iff^ and there is always patent to every observer the more 
or less obvious res^ that one hmse has been able tc* pass another 
horse by so nmoy inchm or yards after a eoiirso of gi'aater or less 
length. coxti^Tativo merits of the animals are decided by the 
result, and the process Iw which the result is determined is pic¬ 
turesque and exciting. In oaule shows, however, there are none of 
these aUuretneiits,and the curious thing is that 490 numy people who 
are uttttly without intetest in the business are Ibund to pay to see 
v^hat is It its best but a retv dull eighty not needy eo gay or inte*- 
na^iutha parddeteasaddhagpaddo^ Intheabatiaetltwould 
Sflnmte be poor antraeipaat for people to walk lip and down 
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have not knowU^ enough of the creatures to distiaguish: mbte«d 
from another, there i% however, a glorious uncei^amty in cattle 
shows as well as iu racing, or in the Msioos of law courts^ or ih 
other popular amusemouter The opinions of the skilled persons to^ 
whose h^t it talk to seliiet the best animals rarely reemve the 
imanimous assout of experts who are not oalled upon to |ct as offi¬ 
cial ju4^s. In fiict It would apiMior that among conummcui's 
the chief business of a cattle show is to . juilp the unfortu- 
mteo judges, aud it is an amusement from whkm ihoso who join in 
It appear to derive no small amount of dktisfactlon. It is only, 
however, to tho few that tlie fun of “ judge baiting” iia possilde, 
and we am still left tt» wondei' wherem the luiiliwu find tho 
attraction that leads them to tho show. It would be a curious 
inquiry to ask wluit proportion of spectatars at a cattle show 
could actually point out in tho living animal tho position of 
tho juicy steak of wJiich no doubt all of them would bo excellent 
j udges when it ai>pearpid on their di^ei'-tablea. Aiv ihwfe many who 
could accurate!Y distinguish the pusitiuuof the rump, tlu» silver-side, 
the sirloin, the ribs, oi' who could select the pen of sheep that 
would afford tiio most Icnthu' chop, with nicely balanced fat and 
lean, or tliu most palatable hnuuch ? And yet it is only iltase to 
whom tliese questions afford no puzzle who can really uudurstaud 
tho incrite of the animals they cojue to see. Perhws there is a 
general, though ill-deliued, sentiment that it is a good and a right 
thing to gaze upon and admire the best specimens of Umalmost sacred 
bepst which gives the national roast buei*, aiid that thtj sjHsctators by 
joining in tins worship do in some indclinile way loud iheiraid to keep 
in its pWo one of the pillars of the const iteitiou; though alter all we 
believe tlmt people go to cattle allows just for the same reason tliat 
tliey go to mces—namely, simply and piu’cly lor Ibo sake of a 
holiday. 

It is not diflicuU to discover tho reaaoas which induce men to !»- 
cDine exliibitors. They may ho oasily classified. The dukes and Ion Is 
and squires, following tlie example set by royalty, luay be .‘Uipposed 
to be influenced by public-spiritod motives, and lo be acting lor the 
general advancement of agriculture, when they show wliat cttu be 
done in fattening auimak. Their frequent, success in the lists is duo 
to the fact that they either pobsess flocks aud hei’ds of strains of 
blood which liavo been selected without question of cost, or that 
they purchase from lime to time animals which ore uliuost a:rtaiii to 
prove winners; and most probably their honours are purchased 
1 dooi’ly. ♦ Then appear tlie breo<lers of fiuicy stiHili, whose intereet 
is not confined to the success of the ammals they exhibit; they use 
I the shows as an ndvertiseiuent of their names as uvvjii,n‘a aud pro- 
I ducers for sale of animals of high claas. In a recenllv issued 
I circular of one of tho great cattle salesmen, it is stated tbat there 
, is scai'ffuly a civilized country of the world tliat has not sought to 
' improve its hmk by mixing with them the blood of England's 
best tribes. It, therefore, pays these breeders to spare no expense 
in foiciog ono or two animals into form for exhibition at fat cattle 
shows, as, apart from the premiums they may obiaiu, the success 
of their animals establislies their reputation and enhances many' 
fold tlio price of the hirge uiimbt^r they prodnoe for breeding pur})os(ts. 
These men are for the mo-st poi't exceptionally skilful ami nb- 
servarit, and it is said of tlie mavt skilful among them tJiat they 
ar(} able to select almost a few houw after llieir birth the speci¬ 
mens destined to bo the glory of the sliuw-yanl, on wluch' thence¬ 
forth the most unremitting care and the most oiiiicing fixois are 
lavished. And, lastly, wo come l(» thoso farmers who, reiving on 
their own judgment, or on that of theif neighbour^, or on their 
Kucctws at a local show, believe they posstisa an animal worthy lobe 
a prize winner at the great centres, and put it in tiaiuuig occind- 
ingly. liaivly, however, does success repay them for their cost 
and trouble, tor the experience of the professional exliibitora of tho 
first two classes is like the experience of tlie first-rate professional 
rider when pitted against the ‘^gentleman” jockey. Ine ainatnir 
has no chance; altliough he may have an i>qual or slightly bt'lter 
animal, the odds nni against him. If lie wins auythlng but 
the largest prizes ho k siMrcely re|jai(l for the eiioriiious cxti'a cost 
of feed and tho oxjjense of sending to the show, while, if ho loses, ho 
fimk these expensrs ruu up to an uncomi'ortably large amount ; 
and in niuning the risk ho stakes a very heavy siim in propoTlion 
to what there is any chance of his winning. To exhibit occasion¬ 
ally, and merely for the sake of winning the pirize money, is not a 
paving game. 

tt cannot bo for a moment doubted that tho erreouragoment 
given by cattle shows to the improvement of the vaiions bleeds of 
cattle has prwluccd important and excellent results. But doubts 
begin to hi expressed pretty fi’oely as to whether high Iwi^diiig 
has not already been cultivated to 6xc/»s.s. It ajipears to be ad¬ 
mitted on all bauds that shorthorn cattle, for instance, itave de¬ 
creased in size, while it socnis alsii certain that the fecundity iff 
these highly-bred animals is not so great as it was; for it is said 
that certain trilwH hav'e become cel^rated ffir the barrenness of 
their females, while ut the same time a delicacy of eonetitntion 
has been devolo^ied wliidi unfits th^ fbr rengfiing it,” and 
requires luxurious arrattgements to preserve tbem in health. As 
in our racehorses we have, according to some au^orities, sacrificed 
stoatne..a of constitution and capacity of euduratioe over long 
courses for tho sake of obtaining nigh speed over a shurt 
distance, so in our cattle the desire for fineness of tone and 
ramd develppment of meat has lirought into fashion oniuiak 
mibh have lost many of the vnUialjIe properties of their an¬ 
cestors. Such breed.s camwt exist when subjected to the rough 
weather which prevaik on the exposed hill-sides osd mviors 
which axe so valuable as breeding-grounds mid touseriee 
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for stock; and perhatw it is for this reason that Ire -1 
land, which is prolihe in cattle, rtiared without shelter, 
fails to send lu anytlung which can obtain a place in our 
exhibitions^ Without doubt Ireland possesses, and nas on show 
this week in Ihiblin, flrst-dass cattle; but these are bred, 
shelte^, md fed under the same conditions as those to be seen 
at lalington. And the consumers have something to sny also 
in the matter, as there is beef and beef. They prefer, and justly 
prefer, the nseat of the pevon or the Scot, whose younjj days are 
spent in cropping the scanty herbage of the moor or mountain, 
because the moat has more llavour than that of the rapidly-forced 
stall-fed ox, who has been crammed with com and liiisoed-cake 
from his atoood. So that even if it be true, as the breeders of the 
delicate animal contend, that their meat can be produced more 
economically, because more rapidly, than that of other races, let 
them remember that in losing stamina they restrict the area upon 
which the beasts can be reared, and that we want duvonr in our 
moat even if we have to pav a price for it. b\>r instance, tourists 
find mutton tolerably ahuudant in most J^uropeaTi countries; but 
let them recall the sentiment of thankfulness and delight which 
arises on meeting a joint of our own Houthdown on n return fnnn 
their forogn trip, we look for quality as well jis for quantity. 

The Smithfiold Club Show has experienced a great falling otf 
in the number of epecinitm.s exliibiteu, though, from the uniform 
good quality, it is evident that the great sliow.s of the North 
.and Midland districts, notwithstanding the liberal ])rii 5 e« offered, 
Lave not been able to tempt owners to givo up the chance of 
winning prizes, if of loss amount, yet liold in greater estimation, at 
the London show. At Manchester, where a show on the largest 
scale lias been set on font this year, the judges thought proper to 
withhold first prizes for want of merit in some of the classes, and 
it seems ns if Manchester were almost out of reach of the rearers of 
Devon stock, so few of the class were there. The Scots and aliort- 
horns, however, had a preliminary contest there before the 
Birmingham meeting with its rich prizes; and it is to be regretted 
that the managers of the London snow do not feel it safe to open 
their doors to these country winners. Binniugh.am, however, mid 
not a collection coming up to the usual standard of quality, and, 
whether from the falling off in the prosperity of the staple irade.s 
of the district, and the consequent reduction in the wage.s of the irf»n 
and coal workers, or, as has been suggeshid, from fear of contract¬ 
ing the disease reported to bo prevalent in the town, the number of 
people attending tao show was much leas than last year. As w^o have 
already said, the animals presented at these exhibitiorm are quite ex¬ 
ceptional. Their appearance affords no indication of the condition 
or (mality of the general supply of the season to bo found in the 
maricets, or we should have to note what has been the oharactoristic 
of the slock offered for sale—namely, its immaturity. The drought 
of the summer, and the short yield of hay, coupled with a veij 
poor crop of roots, left farmers with a veiy poor provision for their 
herds. And the price of all iniportod feeding material being ex¬ 
ceptionally high. It became their interest lu gi't rid of their animals 
08 soon as they could be brought into decently inarlvetable order. 
Hence the numbera offering have been large—large enough indeed 
to bring down the price of inferior meat; while, on the other hand, 
good meat has been so scarce that prices are little lower than they 
were a year ago. And the worst of the matter i.s that the slaugli- 
tering of the animals now at two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
weight which they would have attained if kept to the ago at 
which usually they come to market, reduces the stock cm hand, and 
will surely at some no distant iierioil cause short supplies and an 
enhancement of price, unless there be, on account of a general re¬ 
duction of wages, a diminution in the demand. 


REVrEWS. 


SOCIAL rilKSSUlMC.* 

riHlE long series of discussious by “ Frii'iuls in Council” still 
-i- sustains its interest. The proi'eased subject of the present 
volume is tjie disadvantage of the assemblage of a vast pop illa¬ 
tion in great towns, and especially in I.s)uaon. There is little 
use in preaching to uuilders, to speculators in building land, or to 
their custodiers who croAvd to occupy suburlmii houses a.s liist as 
they are built. The kind of society which is still to bo found in 
France and in other parts of the Continent has dis^appeared from 
English counti^ towns; and for those who are not tied by business 
to any special place of residence, London lias many advantages as 
c.ouipared with a provincial towin JBatb, Chelteniiaiu, Brigliton, 
and a few other outlying colonies relievo the metropolis” of a 
certain number of possible residents; but the majority of families 
of iiidopendeut means pavitate more and more constantly to 
Ixmdon, The great and steady increase of commerce i.s another 
cause of the insatiable demand for bouses. The City is more than 
at any former time the financial centre of the world, and the 
bundles of thousands v^o throng its streets and offices in the 
daytime reside within a circuit of twenty miles rouud the MaiLsion 
House. It follows that, as the chief “ Friend in Council ” rxim- 
daius, it is diificult for a ^ndonor to take a country walk. 
Tliose who ore sonsitivo to differences of air would perhaps breathe 
more pleaattilly in a rural solitude; but, on the whole, notwith- 

• Social i’mfwfs. By the Author of ** Friends in Council.” London; 
Dtddy, lBbiiiter,& 


Standing the crowds which might be supposed to mUute the aA- 
mosphere, the better parts of I^don are remarkaWy healthy. 
The weekly or annual retuma of mortaUty, which oontrait 
favourably witli tliose of many other towns, represent the Condition 
of Olerkenwell, of Seven Di^, and of Bermonda^, as well as 
of South Kensington end of Tyburiue. If the sonit^ condition 
of the West Eud were separately ascertained, it would probably 
be found almost as gtM)d mi that of average country houses, and 
much better than that of ordinary villa^s. Sanitary theorista 
contrast the water of the Thames with that of Loch Katrine, 
yet the mortality of London is in the proportion of 12 to 17 aa 
compared with the mortality of Glasgow. If the inhabitants of 
the melrtkpolis ought to die rapidly, they unaccountably neglect, 
their duty. 

Mr. Milverton, who, notwithstanding his strictly anonymoua 
cliaracter, describes himself as drawing (hders in OounoiL has too 
much pood sense to supjMise that any remonstrance will check the 
apparently endless expansion of Johdon. His suggestions for the 
mitigation of unavoidable evils arc that wealthy benefactors should 
prevido opeu space.s, and that covered walks ‘or halls should be 
erected lor purjioses of shelter. The few places of the kind which 
are to he found in London are frequented ny the least resjiectable 
(mrt of the community; and some years ago the Colonnade in the 
(iuadnmt was removed at the instance of Hie inhabitants, because 
it attracted undesirable visitors. The most objectionable form of 
“ Social Pressure ” in London, not mentioned in Mr. Milverton's 
e8a.ay, is contributed by that coarse and liriital part of the popula- 
j tion of which the cant name of “ roughs” seems likely to become 
an English word. The strictest police supervision would he needed 
I to maintain order, decency, and safety in Mr. Milverton's con- 
I venient galleries and corridors. Gf the expeiliency of preventing as 
I far as possible the oxistonce of noxious trades and other nuisaucos 
I in Jjctndnit there can be but one opinion. Mr. Milverton unneces¬ 
sarily denounces the objection which be supposes to be ur^d 
against sanitary regulations on grounds of political economy. No 
reasonable economist desires that a pig-keeper or on ownerfof a 
slaiighter-houBe should be allowed at his pleasure to poison or 
annoy his neighbours iu the centre of a great town by his ojiera- 
liuns, however lucrative. It is but an idle reproof to tell a tailor 
that the body is more than raiment. The answer is, that clothes aro 
neverthele.ss useful, if not necessary; nor ore the accumulation and 
distribution of wealth and the proces.ses of buying and selling, 
which are the subjects of political economy, insignificant parts of 
human life and conduct. The economist would advise legislators 
neither to protect domestic industry in pirn for the sake of jmrk but¬ 
chers, nor to teach them how they should feeder kill their pigs ai ss 
to obtain the giu'ntest profit. The question of the places where pig- 
killers should be allowed to exercise their industry would bo 
relegated by political economy to the domain of sanitary adminis¬ 
tration. 

While the author of FrietuU in Cmmal always chooses a prin¬ 
cipal topics for di8CLb>.sion, he fortunately allows conversation to 
<Iiverg<* by a natural pir)ces.s into rcraoto and diverse channels. 
There is much to say anout great cities; but it is scarcely worth 
while to say it, htJcau.'io, wliatover may be said, cities are always 
becoming grt^ater and gre-ater. Mr. Milverton, as might lie ox- 
pw-ted, takes the opportunity of advocitting paternal government, 
and of nulerating his favourite recommeiidation that a |)ermanent 
element should be introduced into the highest administrative ranks. 
It is perfectly true that crowded ftommunities require increased 
iufiirterence on the part of (Ljvcrnment for the protection of every 
mail against the oncroachmcula and the negligence of his uoigh- 
I hours. The builder of a cotbige or farmhouse on a Welsh hill¬ 
side may consult his own fancy as long as he can keep out of the 
reach of sanitary inspectors; Imt Corporations and Ixical Boards 
properly claim a voice in all building arrangements within their 
jui'isdiction; and many proprietors lind with surprise that they 
CHDiiut build in their own parks and pleasure greuuds without 
official interference. T'lie elevation 01 the rank of permanent 
Civil Servants might possibly iu some cases produce public benefit; 
but it involves a constitutional difficulty. One of the speakers iu 
the dialogues which occupy the bulk of*the present volume asserts 
that the restriction of higli otftcos to members of Parliament is as 
absurd and indefensible as a rule that Ministers should be chosen 
only among those wlioso noses were of a certain shape. The 
analogy is erroneous in itself, and it belongs to a class of fiJlacies. 
into which political critics and reformers are prone to fall. It is 
always rash to compan> any institution to an imaginary absurdity. 
The diftovence is that an existing paradox has always a cause, and 
therefore an excuse which may sometimes amount to a justification, 
while a caricature is for the most part an inexplicable anomaly. A 
permanent Under-Secretory or Chief Clerk may often be as 
able a man as bis rarliainwitary chief^ and he will certainly know 
more of the details of official business. His deficiency would con¬ 
sist in the wont of that power which is given to a Minister by his 
position as a member of the governing Committee of the Parlia¬ 
mentary nmjOTity. In former times nobles and prelates held toe 
great offices of Stab*, not because they necessarily were the most 
eom|ietent administrators, but because their rank made them toe 
most powerful rulers. Even in the present day the Commission of 
the Peace is in theory, and to some extent in practice, eonfin^ to 
the dominant class in'nural districts. It is possible that too change 
which has been consistently recommended since the remote coi^ 
mencement of the discussiotui of in ComoU my ^ heawH 

after adopted, but the tiansfor of authority from jpoutlelteie |o 
clerks will have been a odnstittttioii&l revolutten. In piactiee it 
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baa bdea fotind that the diief party laaders are among^ <bd abloat 
joeiCi of iheir time. Sir Robert Peel| Mr. Gladsto:^ and Lord 
Palmerston would haye had so reason to fear oomneUtion with the 
most brilliant members of the Civil Service. In their conduct of 
business Under-Secretaries have placed their expetionce at the 
servioe of their euperiora, not mu less willingly because there 
could be no question of rivaliy'or iealoqsy between the two sections 
of ftdrainistrators. A wise Mimster devolves as large a part m 
possible of his duties on subordinates, who will ho zealous in his 
service in proportion to his confidence and their own responsibility, 
it is true that their services are not rewarded in fortune or in fame; 
but the sense of duty, strengthened by oliicial tradition, has | 
hitherto b^n sufficient for the pui^se. When the Duke of 
York or General Monk commanded the fleets of Charles II. 
the professional seamen who obeyed their orders wore pro¬ 
bably satisfied when they secure the approbation of their 
superiors. It is true that the precedent may be quoted in 
favour of combining technical knowledge with the rank which j 
has since been exclusively bestowed on regularly trained naval 
officers. An absolute monarch may at his pleasuvo employ 
Ministers who understand the business of their respective offices, 
while they derive their power cxclu.sively from the favour of the 
Crown. In England a sovereign Parliament reposes its contideiico 
exclusively in its own membere. Mr. Milvesrton’s hierarchy of 
clerks might construct admirable measures, legislative or ad¬ 
ministrative, but they would find great difficulty in passing Acts 
of Parliament. 

Ah essay and conversation on “liOoking back on Life” is to 
some tastes more attractive than disquisitions on towns or on 
public offices. The supposed author of the os.'^ay on f)ld or mature 
ago is a thoughtful and accuinto obsovver. It would bo hard if the 
loss of the numerous advantages which belong to youth were not 
nttoiidod by some kind of compensation. It is certain that men i 
become more tolerant as they grow older, and that, even if it cannot 
be said that they think loss of themselves, they learn to conceal a 
solflsliness which is probably diminished by deliberate suppression. 
Tho shyness which troubles so many of the young must be exceawivo 
and inveterate if it is not relieved by long contact with the world. 
Every moderat<‘ly observant person finds, ns ho advances in life, 
that bis neighbours aro thinking less of him than of themselves, 
that they soon forget his blunders, and that they have pndmbly 
never noticed the embarrassments which have seonnid to himself 
overwhelming. Ho also learns that his happiness is not depen¬ 
dent on the superficial opinions which may bo formed of bis 
own conduct and character by indifferent observer. If only 
his friends and enomios are content to be courteous to bis 
face, ho will consider that they arc welconio to censure him 
b('hiud his back. His owm growing tolerance is probably reflected 
in the dispositions of his associates, and he is willing to incur 
with .‘imused patience the severer judgment of inexperienced 
youth. In tolerable prosperity men become less sensitive and 
more good-humoured as they gi’ow older, and above all 
they nro lc.<«s inclined to proselytisra. To an eager and sin¬ 
cere young logicioii it is uolK)arablo that tho arguments wbicli 
couvijico himself should neither bo nffuted nor admitted by his 
friends. A wise man in after years knows that arguments tend 
but mroly and indirectly to affect opinion. Only fussy disposiliona 
and second-rate intellects retain their polemical propensities in riper 
ago. According to Mr. Milverton, “Unless hindered by physical 
circuin.stances, sacli as ill health, loss of hearing, or loss of sight, 
the capacity for social enjoyment with many persons goes ou steadily 
increasing.'' The art of conversation is seldom a juvenile accom¬ 
plishment, and good talk, though it is rarely enjoyed, is one of tho 
greatest pleasiu’es of human lite. 

One of tho mirnerous merits of tho series of which tho present 
volume forms tho latest instalment is that the imaginary con¬ 
versations of which it cliiefly consists approximate to r<‘al 
talk of tho better kind. The unavoidable nocossity of assign¬ 
ing a fixed character to each of tho interlocutors diminishes 
in some degree the natural flow of unpremeditated discourse. 
On tho other hand, the happy tendency of the author to diverge 
fi'om tho subject which ho had intended to discuss makes the 
speeches of his characters more sjxmtaneous, and therefore more 
interesting. Literary dialogues always tend to degenerate into tho 
conventional type, according to which, as m the works of Dickons, 
• every declaimer or buffoon is recopized by bis appropriate cant- 
word or “ tag.” Mr. Milverton and his friends are not exempt from 
this defect; nut ou tho whole they represent a natural flow and 
probable diversity of thought. One of the causes which make the 
composition of imaginary convewations ditficult is that literary 
works ore fhe result of previous meditation, while all good tallc is 
absolutely extoraporoneous. ^ No conscientious artist in this de¬ 
partment utters a premeditated aphorism or jest without a 
transient pong of compunction us for tho pevpot ration of a 
solecism or a. fraud. The repartee ought alws.ys to l»e the 
real as well as the amarent result of tho remarli to which it 
is a reply \ and in that large part of conversation which has 
nothing to do with tho exchange of epigi*ams, the successive 
results of the serious or humorous theory under discussion ought 
to evolve themselves as unexpect^ly to the speaker as to the 
hearer. Younp aspirants to social success will find great ndvan- 
tago in adopting the rule of talking as littile as possible about 
persons, and pi^efmTing the disciumon of things. Gossip sj^ 
soandal axe so attractive that they am cMtain to obtain 
their due (diato of notice in conversa^i. Even with the 
aid of sound doctrine they can only hope to approach per- 
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f^tioa or eminence nfter long experience of lilb) Itod in tba 
meantime thty must console themselves as well as can by 
the knowledge that good looks and animal s^ta are to an itn* 
intellectual race of men and women hy many dmiteee more 
attractive than the wisest or wittiest conversation, fw the most 
pari, the mitigating circumstancea which oompensate lor the dis^ 
abilities of youth are j^erhajM regarded as proofs of wperiority; 
nor indeed is it possible for those who belong to an older 
generation to repress a feeling of gratitude for the aflability 
with which they are sometimes treated by the young. Tho ro- 
presontatives of the golden age whioh is always ui the past 
seem, and perhaps ore, above tho level of the prosaic present. 
Those who enjoy good conversation, and are capable of coutri- 
biiting their snare, are fijrlunato if they have occasional oppor^ 
lunitics of the only social ploaaure which survives early middle 
age. A single good talker is as useless by himself as a single 
Iwttledoro. It is in the exchange of thought, of humour, and of 
wit that real conversation consists. It is too much to expect 
that in any single company a large number of pleasant 
talkers should be found, but tho brilliaucy and interest 
of convorstitioii improves with the number of those who take 
part in it, as the Attic tragedy when it expanded heyoud 
the ttv'o interlocutors of Thespis. A judicious critic once com¬ 
plained tliat the f^cftool for ikandal was unnatural because it was 
impossible that so many witty persons should be found in ono 
social circle. It is too much to hope that Joseph Surface, Sir 
Deujumin Dackbite, and Mrs. (Jaiidour should meet in real life for 
the delight of an appreciative audience; but sometimes more 
amiable, if leas sparkling, substitutes may take their place. Mr. 
Milverton complains that critics somotimos luako remarks of Ihoir 
own instead of strictly confining themBelvos to the text. It is too 
true that the charge is often well founded, but the author of a 
book which becomes the subject of digrassive remarks may claim 
credit for his power of suggestion, The ijssays and conversations 
w hich bear tho title iif JSoctal Pressure are themselves occasionally 
desultory. 


TWO BOOKS OX rOLlTICAL KCONOMT.* 

T he two little books before us have certain points in common. 

IMth of them Irnve the merit of shortness, and of what we 
suppose niav l>o called ortliodox economical views. General 
MavrioH anJ Mrs. Eaw(^ett are equally believers in tho main articles 
of tho faith delivered to tho disciples of Ricardo, Malthas, Mr. 
Mill, and Professor Oairne.s. \\q will not at present raise the 
question hojsv far that sYstem of doctrine di«on'es to ho dignified 
with the name of scicuce. No one who has studied it will deny 
that it has au admirable logical coherency, though it may ho dis¬ 
puted how far its fundamental postulates correspond to tiie actual 
facta of human aociety. At any into it presonfs a series of pro- 
o.siliouH capable of definito atatement and of wliat appears to 
e sonufthing liko malhemafical demonstration. As such, it is 
a hi^^hly convenient system for tho purposes of competitive 
e.vatnination. A jwpor can bo set in 1 ‘olitical Ecoa«»iny as 
easily as in Euclid; and we presume that both the tieneral 
and tho lady have au eye not only to tho gonoml beiielit of 
their species, but to the wants of tho growing class which under¬ 
goes the torture of a periodical overhauling of its little stock of 
knowledge. Tho two writers, however, take different modes of 
appr(mching the yout hful iniidlect. General Marriott has endea¬ 
voured to state the fundamental axioms of the science as clearly 
and briefly as possible, and to connect theiu by the most rigid 
proofs of its conclusions stated in the most concise form. He has 
tried ill a short volume to give us tho pith and marrow of a doc¬ 
trine which has boon OYpoiindcd into imich more voluminous 
treatises. Tho success of such a book can only be determined by 
experiment. Wo are Ii.appy to exoress our own opinion indeed 
tluit General Marriott ia thoroughly sound in his logic and 
clear in hia statements. If we were to criticize, wo .should 
be disposed to say that hti hus given rather too much space to the 
ihankles.s task of laying down accurate definitions, and tliat he 
might have given a rather larger allowance of conertflo illiwtra- 
tion.s. Political economists aro very fond of discussing at great 
length the cornict delinitiona of productive and unprodiictivo 
lalh)ur, of fixed and circulating^ capital, and so forth; and are very 
apt to forget their definitions entirely as soon a.s they got beyonSl 
the first chapter. Of course it is desirable that language should bo 
luscd ncimrntely, and a ceiffiiin amount of pains must be be¬ 
stowed upon dedinitions. But when too much accuracy is atfectod, 
tho studeut is rather apt to forget that tho study is useless unless 
it is Biiplieahle to the social conditions of the time, and he should 
ho at huist carefully warned that tilings refuse to distribute them¬ 
selves into classes so neatly marked off from each pthcr os would 
be convenient for abstract theoristSr. However, tho &ult, if it be 
a feult, is a slight one; and we are prepared to believe that General 
Marriott's pr^s of the soionco will be found very us^ul when the 
dry bones of its demonstration are clothed with a due amount of 
concrete Ulustration. In short, it seems to us to be a clear and 
convenient handbook, and we hope tW it will receive due atten¬ 
tion from those whose duty it is to indoctrinate the young 
litodent. 

• A Gmmnutr^ PoHtletd JEconomv. By Mi^or-Gcneral W. F. Marriott, 
C*S.I. London: Hwi^ S. King & Co. 1874. 

Taks iu PeXticat £cimpmo. By Millicent Garrett Fawcett. I.oadoD: 
Hacmillan & Co. ’ * 
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^ Mt9. Fawcatt haa alieady oompoaed a uaeM little boolc of *a 
iwilar Uad for tba uaa of bagiiuwia. From W present under- 
taldng. howevw, ^ aia dispoaed to infer that ene has found 
that the student is oecarionally recaleitrant. There are, in fact, 
persons of indolent or eentiinental imnds who are apt to 
whisper tM mUtical economy is at best a dismal science.'' 
Thqr ^ edtuaUy bored by demonstrations of the law of rout or the 
equation of international demand and supply. Mrs. Fawcett, tUea^- 
fore, has condescended to moot this weakness. 8he inserts a 
**word of apology” to Miss Martineau for adopting the idea 
nopuh^ed a generation ago that admirable writer. This 
idea is dednea by >tro. Fawcett to, ho the wrapping up 
of the powder of political economy in the raspberry jam of 
a story. Now it must be confessed that this scheme, h<nvever 
inviting, has its difficulties. We remember certain decoptioua 
practised upon us in our childish days from the effects of which 
we have not quite recovered. For many years the delightful sub- 
stitute for butter at breakfast—if wo rightly reniorober the 
beautiful language of certain wrappers on pots* of marmalade— 
became suspect tousj because its sweetness was powerfully as¬ 
sociated iu our minds with the friction of a hard gritty subsianco 
upon OUT teeth. There is, in fact, a dauger which it requires all 
the skill of a Miss Martineau to surmount successfully, liilher 
the powder is so slightly covered that the jam becomes a mere 
repulsive sham, or it is covered so ofroclimlly that it juoduccs no 
sanitary efibots. Wo can most conscientiously sav that Mrs. 
Fawcott haa not fallen into the hitter faidt. She has boon 
very sparing of the jam, so spiiniig that vi'o are iudiiced 
to think that it might almost os well havo bucn left out alto¬ 
gether. Tlie tales are three iu number. Tlio first concerns 
a (Certain race called the Sri mats—a uiime which may pi\ssibly 
conceal some meaning too skilfully concealed for our iiigeuuily— 
who have adopted a plan suggested, if wo remember inghtly, 
by Bastiat. They have, in fact, carried the protective spirit so 
far ns to forbid the use of light witli a view" to eneouraginf' the 
production of palm-oil. They aro confuted, but not convinced, by 
a certain C.aptain Adam, who is throughout the book the repre- 
senifitivo of a sound political economy. After some description of 
their follies, we have the plain undiluted moral, “ Tlie story/’ wo 
aro told, “is an illusiratinn of the fact that when you ha\e once 
got protection, it is iinposnihlo to get rid of it without iujuring 
the pooplft who have invested their capital and lidamr iu the pro¬ 
tected industry.” And upon this text, doubtless a very so\iud one, 
Mrs. Fawcott dilates very forcibly for the rest of the chupler. 

The other two tales are subslautially ono; belug an account of 
certain shipwrecked sailoiu upon a desert islaud, who giadu- 
ally learn by experience the advonlagea of division of labour, 
of saving capital, of substituting a cmroncy for mere barb r, 
and so on. They succeed so well, though they make s(nijo 
very gross blunders, that their dwelling-place appears in the last 
story as Isle Pleasant. Observnnce of the laws of iTolitieal economy 
has made them rich and pivjsporous, and they are able to perceive 
the blessings of Freo-trade. Happy—that seems to bt' tlu' most 
obvious moral—is the land where the iuhiabibuils are llim-ouglily 
imbued with the principles of Mr. Mill, and accejit a treatise on 
Politiciil Economy for their Bible. Po'^sibly a Socijilist or .so 
might object that a company of pi^oplo thrown togetlier upon a 
desert island might find a of unrestricted competition not 

altogether suitable to their circunistances. A politician might ask 
how discipline was maintained •, or a inisHionary, what kind of re¬ 
ligions principles enabled thorn to Ijcar their hardships. But 
such questions would bo irrelevant. The sailors arc mere lay 
figures set to illustrate certain theories, and of coumo they 
are quite right to act ns tliuugh the only problems in this 
troublosomo world wore those which can bo answered by 
a Professor of Political Economy. Tlie uflect, however, of 
this method of story-telling is to make tlie actors .slightly unin¬ 
teresting, We cannot say, for example, tliat -we are much nttmeted 
by a story the headings or which mn ns follows:—‘^Division of 
labour—Exchange—Are luxurious expenditure and waste good for 
trade ?—Demand for commodities not a demand for labour—De¬ 
mand and supply,” and so on. Nav, the fact that, instead of the 
purely colourless labourer or CJipitiilist with whom we aro familiar 
lu more iormol treatises, wo have a concrete .Tack Collins and Green 
the cartK-nter, does not etleetually delude us into much interest iu 
their aavontures. It is like looliing on at a dauce whou wo dis¬ 
cover that the jperfunuera, instead of enjoying themselvos or exhi¬ 
biting their agility, are really placing thtMus(Uves so as to rtqireaent 
the A, B, 0 of a mathematical diagram. Iheir performances are 
not vciT excitingj and we feel that w^o could without much 

X t (Uspense with their presence altogether, and, iu short, 
our pwder without the jam. 

We ainit, however, that we aro not quite competent iudgos. 
Mrs. Fawcett has prol[»hly some experience of the difficulties of 
beginnOTS ■, and it may he that a sucKiog political economist is so 
innocent in disposition as to he allured by this simple machinery. 
A gudgeon, we know, will take a hook which we should liave 
thought inadequately concealed even for his limilied powers of 
reasoning. The fishers of men who seek to inveigle the youthful mind 
into swallowing rigid economical fnrmul© know what kind of 
bait is mort attractive to their prey, and we hope that Mrs. 
Fawcettb well-meaut efforts may m succeeefiil. Meanwhile we 
must confess that to us the boos is rother a treatise than a story; 
•nd we need not apologize for noticing one or two passages iu 
which Mrs. Fawcett’s language seems to he not strictly accurate. 
We may observe, foot ezomide, that a hundred gitineas for eight 


weeiks, excluding Sundays, nepiesents more than two g^nese a 
day, inHead of more than one. This is« mere arithmeticsl sUp. 
Another statement is of more .Importance. The loxurioue man 
has to learn by sad experience " that the only demand for labonr is 
that which is really to supply commodities for toe la^irer in soc^ 
change for those which his toil produces.” This strikes us as at 
least open to xuisconslructlon ^ though it is meant to express toe 
very sound doctrine that demand for labour is not demand for com- 
moclities. It would im^y, for exataiple, that the sale of tobacco to 
a peasant proprietor in exchange for his com was equivaleut to a 
demand for labour. This, we take it, is not the sound doctrine j 
Mrs. Fawcett should rather have said tout the only demand for 
lalx)ur is the accumulation of too umtorials which sujiport the 
labourer during his productive exertions. The dilVoreuco is not 
holweou the demand for commodities which the labourer has pro¬ 
duced and those which a merchant has to soil, but between the 
conmioditifis oxchauged for tlioae already produced and tliose de¬ 
voted to increasing production. Mrs. Fawcett uuderstands toe 
principle, hut wo think that her langu.ags i.s hero rather care- 
Ipmb. Nor, again, should it he said without some quolific.'ition 
fJiiit trade is “ not reciprocal ” when one country bouds commo¬ 
dities and is paid bv the other in nioni'y. Tho trede between 
England niid Australia might bo a reunprocatlon of advantages, 
though England received only gold iii exchange for cloth. 
Bullion, in ^lort, is a commodity, and it may b»» an advantage to 
a country to hove more of it, though of course its value as ncircu- 
lutiiig nu'dinin sinks in proportion to the incrciiscd supply. Tho 
doctrine, in sljort, is slated rather too roundly, liiough the ^^etieral 
principle is sound enough. As a nilc, however, Mrs, I'iiwcett 
appears to us to lie satisfactory in her expobilions, though we 
ciiinu)t say that to our tuslc tho ocououiic doctrine is mado more 
attracliic by tho thin veil of fiction. 


LANDSCAPES, CHUIiCHKS, AND JinPA[JTJJ:s.* 

I T was Lord Palmerston, we believe, who suspected that .all 
SbaksjM'iire’s plays were written hy Ikicon. It seemed so un¬ 
likely that ono fige and one small coiintrs should have sei'ii two 
men of such vast genius, that he found il ea>icr to iuja;riiio that it 
WJLS one innn v\lio hud done the Avork wbicli hud heem commonly 
assigned to livo, than that two should have h. iui fiaiiid rapiihle of 
diAiding the work lieiweeii them. In like inanuer Ave lutve our 
suspicions lluit fill Iho Avorla that liaAO been hrougbt out under the 
nmno of A. K. IT, B. are i-eany the ])roductioiis of ]\lr. Tiipper. I'or 
it seems, indeed, even more unlikely that t\At) men cun Lia\t‘ boon 
found at one lime capable of writing The l\nrvnilons of o (ounti'y 
Patsoii and Vroverbuil Philosophy, than of Avriting llamlet, for in¬ 
stance, and the Nomm Oryanum. There may he some, peiliaps, 
who AviU inise a physical objection to our theory ; they willbuy that, 
though it is quite poRsjhlo toconedve of a brain lliat could compose 
with the rapidity reijiiired, jel it is scai'cdy |w)SsiblK to imagine that 
any ono uiun hfis a hand tljut could bear I lie fatigue of av riling down 
all tliat the I’liilosopheraiidthe Country Parson have togolhei' com- 
osed. \Vc niiglil meet tho difficulty Avit h oho of two suppositions, 
’ho writer, whether w'e cull him Martin Farquhar Tupper or 
A. K. II. B. —for,as Ave liavo said, we suppose that tJiey are one and the 
same—Iv-r'ops perhaps a couple of shorthand writers. One of them he 
doubtless seats on what we may call tho pro.se side of his study, and 
tho other on the poetical. Some such amingement ns tliis iiuifll 
certainly be required,so that, as the double dictation gCMis ou, there 
may bo no doubt os to when poetry is being dictated and when 
pro.se. Or, if we prefer it, wo may conceive that, like a great 
painter, he keeps round him a school of young philo.sophers and 
young poets. lie himself sketches a subject, and bids each stu¬ 
dent go on moralizing at it till the bell rings for lunch. For 
inaUnco, yvm can imagine that the great moralist has come in from 
a Avalk, and that ho has soon, as indeed tho author of the book 
Tjofore US tolls us ho one day did soo, many cabmen in the street 
eagerly holding up their whips, surmising that he was looking for 
a cab, and eiwto desirous Unit he should employ him. All ho has 
to dit is to turn to ono of his \oathfiil philosophers, and to dictate 
to him tho first stuitence of an essay os folloAvsAs the philo¬ 
sophic thinker walks that street, and secs the eager whips held up, 
tho rollectioJi will arise, All human beings are holding up their 
whijw.” He must be an unworthy disciple indeed who cannot 
stretch out such au idea as that to any length that may be required. 
While his master is on the welical side oi’ the room counting out 
on his fingers the first few lines of some new poem, he, starting 
from the cue that “ all human beings are holding up their whips, 
writes as follows:— 

They ore oU on the stand, waiting to be taken. We ask oiu* brothers of 
tho earth to give as leave to toil. And they will not take ns from the 
cniistand j they will not employ us.' I do not iay it by way of oom|>lain^ 
or of accusation ; it is ngbody’s fault; it lathe inevitable law of this great 
universe. But 1 say it is disncaiteninff to hold op the anxious whip, oad 
find no one wants ua. It is weary work to stand all day in the mtfket- 
place, beoanse no one has hired us; thinking of tho hungry mouths at hoste, 
whose supper depends on our getting something to do. A young feUow Is 
called to the Bar. He get!^ some little chamber in an out-of-the-way comer 
of the Temple i his name, painted cm the door, Is as his whip held up j in 
most oases held up in vein. When a number of girla, arrayed in splendiHirr 
are aeen aittlng at a ball on long ibnns set against the wall of the apart¬ 
ment, who can fail to think of the cabs on the stand ? 

■ —. ..—---— 

* Xoiidiccgvei, C^urcAssfand By toe Author of "The Boeiet* 

tioos of nOountiy Parson.** London t Longmans ft Co. 18^4. 




& thwofoie, of tbo difMit^whieh fint iSglkt, nUwdfi 
tbe 9tt}i|o8)1ion that tfaji age loMla dt, sot tvo, Vit only oua 
ItSoaopW} we yat jhaU to th« iq^imoa that such ia really 
the eaeef ae being on tba whole that whi(^ inTolyee tho leBser 
diffieulty. Not only ia the law of ohanoea altogether against 
the appearance at one and tho same time of two writeie who 
in the very same wi^ and in the same branch of Uteratitio 
ehoold each be the worst that the world had eyer seen; but, 
moreover, if we are to allow Umt the world is under the govern¬ 
ment of a benevdent Providence, we can scarcely rwoncile even 
with our imperfect eensd of justice so unequal a distribution of 
dulneSs. Il^ven though we have sinned, jot, like David, we ought 
to be avowed our choice of evils. Not on one century and on one 
country should such an amount of tediousness V bestowed 
that the Goddess Dulnefls. will have to lie barren for a lime 
before she can bring anything to the birth that will he in any way 
worthy of counting as her olispring. 

This inquiiT, however, is laiding us too far from our present 
purpose, which is an investigation into the kst of the produc¬ 
tions of the philosophic pJiir, whether they Iw indeed a pair or 
only one mind in two luumfesUitioiw. 'I’ho title of the work,Xrtnf/- 
Mapei, C/ivrcheSf and MoraWies, though curious, can scnrct^ly be 
called misleading. It conveys no meaning, and rigidly so, for 
there is no meaning to l«» eonveved. If wo lutd l)oI*n ashod 
to stand godfather to it, wo should have suggested some such 
name iia Pomposities, lOmptiiiesses, and Prosijigs; or, No Matter iii 
l^Lany Wonl.^, Th<f author set's the aim shine, as othe,r j^eopb; have 
seen it shine before liim. lie sees u cloud come over the sun, na 
other people have aeon it come befnro him. Thereu])ou he sets tu 
write mmsonse about the sun and the cloud, as other pi^'iple have 
not written U'fore him:— 

Tlio "'nnshino was l>rij;ht a ago ; hut a ihnul lias conie over llie sun. 
Who will ery down Mjilferi' ft was tho fashion tu do so, unco upun a 
time: Imt surely the f/wliioti of tliosc* a\ ho forgot that U is the Ganiu'nl 
whereliy we see its Creator. And how u'lose flatter often comes h) Alind: 
Mfnding out inlluenccs which inlorpenetralo A\liat in us is most spirituid. 

lie has, like most of us, travelled by railway, aud ho h.vi 
at tho etui of hi.=i journey found all his packages safe. “ f 
have known,’' the pootl man says, “ those who could 
not think of being jib'iised that, througli many Imrriud 
chaugi'a of conveyatic(‘ in a long worrying d iv, tiio ivboauding iu- 
tlividual ]wckngi'S winch luiiko u}i a household’s liaggage are till 
forthcoming.” He goes on to add, “ I am Horrj' for the olovated 
intelligences deseribod.” Of liovAcelevated a piety must a writer be 
who can tlms pity those elevated intelligences who “ are so big, 
intelleclmdly and imitcriallY, that they cannot condescend in any 
way to notice” tho Divine Providenco that lias extended to 
them in tins care of their houfiohold baggnigo, fmm their portman¬ 
teau to thoir sandwieh-box and whislvy-tlask*. It is possible, we 
.would oliaerve, to feel gnilefiil, and to lY'fmin at tho samo time 
from eiDior uttering or writing nonsense. But, n« our author ob¬ 
serves, ‘^you cannot by any usage bring out of any cjvature what 
wa.s not 2>otentially in it.” Dignity of fooling nml flelf-n?spect do 
not belong to emdain men, and can never, tlierefore, bn looked for 
from them. Ho takes this railwav' j(nirney when going for his 
holiday. Ifegots to an Knglish country lane, and a lane of so 
strange a nature that “ on one side of it tliero are many green 
trees.” There is a stile, loo, in this Inne. llore we pass uv^■ay— 
but only for a line—from the Moralities to the Landscapes:— 

1 am sitting on a Avuoden fitilc. An English country lane w slrangn to 
me, tbr 1 do not live in England; and f luivo ftwv op^Aortunitics of sitting 
on wooden stiles. In front are two green tleUD. their gross of a very deep 
green colniir, goklCTi-sjjrinklcil with many buttercaips. Tho lields slope 
down gently towards ft little town. Beyond the town are green litdds and 
woods, sloping upwards and making a green background to tho little 
town. 

From the midst of the town rises “an Object” (with a big 0) 
“iwhich I had come 519 miles to see.” The reader ia not to know what 
the Object is all at once. It is smuethiug that tho author would 
rather see than “ .<^00wy Alp, healhory mountain, or broad ocean. 
In this May eftotnomi, whoso light is somewhat overcast, sombre 
gray against a gmy sky, the Object stands.” At lust tho reader’s 
curiosity is satisfied, aiul he learns that “ the Object is Canterbury 
Cathedral.” At this very moment it happened that some girls of 
gipsy hue passed, and “nno of them, in Um presence of tho 
Cathedral, called another by nuinv foul names.” IIow great a 
risk ahh ran sho little know. “ Tliero is n place in this world 
where, if 1 had heard any young jierson sptiak as she spoke, I 
should kiudly hut strongly admonish tho young person. But I 
have no right here.” Jr ever we are inclined to give our tongue 
too free a rein, and wo soe a mirsori near us, we will first can^- 
fiiUy inquire if it is in bis parish that we stand. Often by merely 
croBBing a read, or jumping over a brook, a man might stiU 
swear in the hearing o! a pai-son, and yet swear in comfort. But 
to return to our author. A man cannot rit on a stile for 
ever, even though he has an Object before him, and from the stile 
accorainffly onr Country I’arson must come down. He will not 
leave i^ however, without a bit of mondiaing 

I must come down from ray wooden rtfic. 1 am not Ukdy to rit upon it 
any iiiorr. Parting, let me give a friendly pat to tho rough post at ono side 
of it, much decajyd, I dare nay that ^ ia as old as f am. Tot 1 never 
saw it before. Bat there are things in this world which 1 never saw 
at all 

Among tbew ihings, boimver, is not the Fountain Inn at Canter¬ 
bury, where the author had a eoiUtaiy dianer, and after 
a huge ouj of tea, Wo should hove beon gW, by tho way, 


learn whether with this cup of tea he ti^ sugar Mod eveauu' 
the 0^ of a man ihermiuuteat (dreumstanoea ap» intftreatiQa; 
Tbe eolifaxy dinner k, we^ must con^sss, somewhat od a remoiWMi 
to “ Arehy Toit,” whom he Bad that day met. The Aichbi&o^ 
sbaU we too venture to call him Archy f-^hod asked Idxu if ha 
had over seen a cathedral before. “ Such was- the inquiry adlliewed 
to tho writer, who knows (as nearly possible) seven times es 
much abont calhediuls as does the illustrious prelate himself.” We 
hope, for the sake of tho Archbishop’s good namo,tbatif his friend 
Imows seven times os much, ho hae written sevmxty-andHBeven 
times as much. Wo should be sorry to think so ill of tho 
Driraate os to imagine that* be lias written about cathedrals, or 
indeed about anything, one seventy-sexentU part of tho nonsense 
that is to bo laid to tlie charge of the Country Parson of his iiativo 
land. AVhilo our moralist thinks so slightingly of tho Archbishop 
iu one point of view, we aro glad to fiinl tW Le is kind enough to 
admit that his ^daco “ heyoud quesLiou exceptional and a great 
position.” 

Ill ouG part of this book, though whtdhor it comes under Uie 
bead i)f LaudscujK'S, Churches, or Moralities, wo hardly know, we 
find an attack on those “ who review boolis in such and such an 
eijiinent periodical.” The aulbop complains of depreciation. “ I 
do not suppose,” he says, “ tlmt all depreciation is intentionally dia- 
boiK'st. Of course there is a just ajul honest deprociatiou, You 
may s'ay a thirig is Ixid, because it is soy and you .see it 
is ^0 ; and it is your duty to pay so.” It is quite clear 
lU)it bo is boro Uvsiiig a word that L too big for him. Ho 
liad bifilur luvn to hi.s dictionary—not Johmjon's, for ho will not 
find tlic word tlierc—nnd what dopn eiation meant. If wo say 
iliat 77 ifi Jleorations of ft Vounhy I'firMrn uro of Ibo paiiie valuo as 
Proi n'hitil Philosophij^ is .i [iproeiaiion. If wo go on to say 
that iiHithcr ono Ixiok nor the other is worth a brass fnrlliing, that 
is still iipprociiition. thoiigli it uiiirhL, perbajis, with more corroct- 
iies-i, be called negative ap])recialiou. Ho who sots its proper 
value on an article, however high or however low that valuo may 
bo, does lint depnriatp, but u|.iprociale it. In the same chapter 
in wbicli those remarks (.iccur the author tells his readers that, if 
they are driving ii very swift hoivo, ‘Mhey will be aware of a 
temptation lo despise the people they overtake and pans by.” He 
goes on to ex^tlain that, '* by jiussing, let it be understood I moan 
overtaking, and in that sense jxiHsiug. U is comparatively easy 
for even n \\)ry sluggisb Bteed to puss (lie very swiftest, ^A’ovidod 
the two are going in opposite directiout!.” Now when wo come 
acroRS such v.riling as tins, and atrip oil’ us it were the lion’s akin 
in which it is wrapped, and ahow vvliat it is that is bmieutb, wo 
aro not to bo roproached with de\iri;ciation. It was out duly U) sot 
a fair value on the book, and we have, we maintain, valuod, it 
correctly. It is worlbluas, and wo have said'that it is worthless 


A LOST CIIArrER IS TIJE HISTORY OF MARY OUEEX 
OF SCOTS RECOVEKF.D.* 

T IIK discovery that suggested tho publication of this litti# 
volinijo enu bo described iu a few words. Bcfui’o Dolhwoll 
could be married to Queen Mniy^ it was necessary lo rid him ot 
an o.stcnsihlo wife in jiosscssiou. TJiis wnis accomplished h}' a 
divorce tlirough tho proper trihuunJs both of tho Deformed and the 
lioinish (Jlmrehes’, and in this latter tho p'ound of divorce wab 
that Both well and Lady Jane Gordon, whom ho had married, 
were canonically witliin the prohibited degrees. If this marriage 
had been preceded by a Papal Dispensation, it could not liavo been 
thus extinguished. Was there, then, a Papal Dispensation? All 
dispute on this branch of tho great question is now at an end. The 
Disponsatiou itself lias been found by Dr. John Stuart, who now 
comes forward to coimueut on tho significance of the docuuiout ho 
has 80 iwoNored. 

There can be no doubt that this discovery is “a heavy blow and 
a gn'ut discouragement ’’ to tho devotoes of what w’e nniy cull the 
minor Mariulutry. Tho moro, therefore, must wo aainiro tho 
chivalrous courage of Mr. liosack, whp, in the second volume of his 
clever case for tho defendant, before there had been time to loiow 
tlio iuipivs.vion made by the Dispensation, comes forward at onco 
and asbailft tho’ imomy before ho 1 ms liad time to bring 

the new auxiliary rt/Ulingcnt into his luailable force, in 

this xvisc:—“There is ono undisputed point iu the his¬ 
tory of Mary—fiamoly, that throughout lier life she was 

true to her religion; and, although she o.xplained to her relatives 
in Franco that slio had been forced by circumstances to cou.'^pat to 
marry Botliwell, there is nothing in lior conduct or in her corre- 
spondeuco which indicates a doubt as to the validity of the 
marriage. We shall find that at a auhsequont period she appears 
to liavo been mado aware of the true state of tho case; for, in writ¬ 
ing to the Polio ill the year 1571, she speaks of the ^pteUnded 
divorce' of Bothwell from his wife. But the question is, whether 
at the time she knowingly contracted on invalid marriage.” 
“Nor can we come to any other conclusion than that the 
existence of the Papal Dispensation had been carefully con¬ 
cealed from the Queen both by Bothwell and by his wife.” 
If it be a point gained to ^ow that Queen Mary once in her life 

• A Lost ChapUr in the IlUtory of Mary Queen of SfMte 
Notices of James, Earl of Bothwell, and Lady J«ne Qradon, sad of fhe JJift- 
pensation for tbelr Msrriago *, Itcmark.i on the Law and Ifructico of Scot¬ 
land relative to Marriage Dispauaiiona; and an Appendix of I^cuincntfc 
By John Stuart, LL.D., Becretaiy of^ho Society of AnUqoaries of Scotland. 
Eliiuburgh: Edmonaton and l>ougIaa. 1S74. 
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spoke tnith^ ^ did so vben sbe used tbe words ^'potended di¬ 
vorce**; tbeyirero words of style, then and still in use in the 
Seottiu law courts, when a liti^t refers to a document which be 
intends to abjure as not obligatory on himself. But when she used 
this tm idle was in the Ihira of her great love passage, pouring 
out her derotion to Norfolk somewhat after the faRuion of the 
Gasket Letters, and frantic to get rid of the Bothwell entangle¬ 
ment. 

That so clever o woman as Mary should remain in confiding re¬ 
liance on such a swain as Ikitbweu, and never inquire whether he 
and his wife had provided themselves witli the customary protec¬ 
tion of the period against the pitfalls of the canon law, is a conclu¬ 
sion hard to be believed. It is harder still to believe it when wo 
look at the active and Irindly interest taken by Queen Mary 
in the happy union of her champion to the house of ITuntly, 
which she nad been compelled to ruin when she was under the in¬ 
fluence of Murray, and now vma earnest iu restoring to ils de¬ 
parted greatness. Dr. Stuart prints their conti-act of marriago iu 
his appendix. It sets forth that the union is with advis and 
exTOess counsale of onr souverone Lady Marie Qu('eu of Scotland/' 
ana here is the first signature, “ JVIarie R.” Fnrtlier;— 

The marriage was solemrny.pd on the 23d of Fobniary, and (ho proceedings 
connectod with it nro drscribwl by fitscottio in the following terms 
“ Vpoun the aad doy of I'Vbruar the oju'le of llotliwall was luamcd vprnm 
the carle of Huullics sister. The king and queino maid the bampicitt the 
lirst day,quhilk continewed fyv'o ilaycs with justing and toumiimcntis, and 
iJmir was maid six knyghtis of Fyfe nt that time.” 

The Queen’s great interest iti Lady .Taiio appears not only from her 
joining in the contract, bat in the gift which .she madt* to In-r oi a wedding 
dress of cloth of silver, lined with Udeta, which is thus desciibod in tho 
Royal Inventory:—“ Plus xii. anlnca dc loyllo dargent pliiinno pour fairre 
vne robbe u la fillc do Madammo do irontollos pour lo jour quel fuL niiirno a 
Monsieur de Rodoucl.” 'fhe Queen also bequouthod lo her ti lic!Kl-<lro-*8 in 
her Testamentary Inventory, drawn up in the end of May or beginning of 
Juno 1566, wtiPTO it is thus onterod:—“ A Madame dc lloducl, vno eouiffo 
garnyo dc rubiz perles et grenatz.” 

It would help us to some im^tructivo inforcucos about Iho motivea 
influencing the busy men of t hut strange world of Scot tisli politicians 
if we could point to this atid that ono among them as having been 
aware of this Disponisation. That arch cunspimlor Archbishop 
Hamilton surely knew of it, since the Dispensuition is signed by 
him as Papal Tjogato, and the divorce, for want of a Jbspensaiion, 
was otrected in his Consiatorial Court little more than a year after 
the Dispensation had been granted. It could scarcely bo said that 
the busy public officer should allow such events to escape his momory 
iu the crowd of business passing olFicially behiro him, as tho clergy¬ 
man of a London church may forget tho individual Jonea, 
Brown, or Smith, whom he hna married or baptized among the 
other thousands. If wo could bi-ing lionio the knowledge b* 01 hers, 
it might help us to conclusions—ns, for instance, about tliat unac¬ 
countable affair of iho supper at Aiiislie's, when an iissemhlage of 
men about the bravest and haughtiest i)i tho world appi awid to be 
flubdued into a joint act of arrant poltrooueiy. The theory that 
they thought it the best policy that things should drill on to the 
ruin which was imminent becomes the luoi’o likely if they knew Iho 
raarriage to be n farce tho t would disnpjienr fi’om the arena of sub¬ 
stantial political forces. AVhorever w'c shall find that nn approver 
or promoter of the marriage was acquainted w'ith tho existence of 
tho Dispensation, wo can understand that ho gave tho go-hy to 
what was done, in the assurance that it could e.aeily be undone. 
There were two iiorsons who not only approved and promoted, 
but were keenly zoalousfer iho complelien of tire allmr —tho Qiiooii 
and Bothwell—and, liko all lioodless lovers, they hid out of sight tho 
impodiineut to their happy unimi. There is, no doubt, another 
view', that the poor C^,uoon was di-iven to tho fatal act by tho 
tyrannical pow'er of her evil genius; but knowing, as she must 
have known, of tho Dispousatiorr, she also knew I hat she could call 
up what would have evoked tho powers of lior own Church 
against tho final calamity, and have protected her efl'octively 
against tho odious nniun. 

It may naturally occur to those not deeply versed in the his¬ 
torical mystorics of tho ago to ask, AVhat was the degree of kinship 
between Bothwell and I4H<1 v Jauo Gordon F Because, if it was any¬ 
thing approaching to the forbidden degrees of modern times, its ox- 
isteuco must have been notorious, and all men must have known 
whether it required a Dispensation to ovcrrulo the obsUicle to 
mai’riage. This leads us to a curious and very signilicant field 
of inquiry. The personal interest, attaching to the principal cha¬ 
racters iu tho strange story nainrall^ attracts tho greater amount of 
current attention, but tho legjd, religious, and social conditions re¬ 
vealed by tho aftair of tho Dispensation and Iho divorce arc of far 
deeper historical import. BothweHs grandfather had married 
Lady Margaret Gordon, the daughter of George, Eaid of Huntly, 
wto WR8 the grandfather of Lndy Jane. Had the connexion 
of the two been a degree still further apart, it would still 
toe been within tho canonical prohibition. For this widen¬ 
ing of tho prohibited circle there was no oxcuao in any of 
those physical or social grounds which aro held to justify the 
marriage realrictions of modem times. It was simply a device to 
increase the power of the Church, and especially its power to 
extract money. Tho whole thing becaaie a system ol taxation. The 
Church, after a long contest with the State, had got possession of 
aU that ^eat department of the law which deals with marriage 
and legitimacy, and, as it consequently dealt with the succ^iun 
to property and dignities, it was a power acutely felt; the higlxer 
the rank and the greater the wealth of a family, the more 
thoroughly was it at tho mercy of the Cbiu’ch. 

It happens that Scotland has enriched our knowledge of the 


relations between Ohurok tod State jn tbe of to six¬ 

teenth century ^th mtoy' iUuetiattqiBa of to degteoiag in* 
fluence of that 8ysteBi>^ We may; that- other 

sfliall States might have been equaBy leraie m sudi ex¬ 
amples : but whatever may have b^ the fcets^ no part ojf to 
world seems to have contributed so large a body of eMmples to 
record and history. That England should be less fertUo in such 
lore has a distinctive cause—its largw population, and, even pro¬ 
portionately to ^is larger poputetion, its greater number of 
wealthy families. In a small aristocratic body, proud and ex¬ 
clusive, there were naturally many intermarriages j and thus, though 
tho wealth of the land was Rraall, the Church was able to extract a 
large proportion of it. We owe to the oxasperating influence^ of 
this and of other clerical aggressions the lierco and vindictive 
tone of the Reformation in Scotland, where to^ arislocrocy ^ at 
once headed iho people in a crusade for extinguisluug the Bomish 
hierarchy. 

Tbe most really valuable part of Dr. Stuart’s little book will bo 
found in tbe instances ho supplies of the systematic precautions 
t.T,kea to obtain the aid of the Church in keeping clear of all tho 
traps laid by it, and the assurance manifested in marriage contracts 
aua other dealings concerning marriages that every itn|)odiment 
was romoYcablo at its proper price. The following instances bring 
in parties closely connected with the principal object of the present 
inquiry;— 

In tho year 1491, Patrick, Earl of Bothwell, grandfather of Queen Mary’s 
Im«;l)aiirl, ’ngroed to many one of the I wo daughters of George, Earl ’ of 
Huntly, and the contract provided “ gif ther l>e ony impediments of ailinito 
or oonsanguinite funden in tlve lueyuc tymo q\»hairthrow tho said mairngo 
may not liave ])n)groRS ei'tir tlie law of hnly kirke, the remede thairof bo 
>rociuit, and a dispensation goten in all possible hoist be cuiuou cxpeiiss of 
tnitb party*.” 

In the 3 'ear 1530, n niuniag'o ■uus iirr.'itigcd between George, Earl of 
Huntly, and Elizabeth Keith, sister of Willion), Earl Marischal, wJiieh was 
to be boleinuized “ aL sono as ane di'^pensntioun may bo gottiri of the Pupis 
halynes fra the Court of Rome, <ir quiiair cuir the Paip beb, for Impodimonts 
of oorii^anguluito or vthcris btanding betwix the said George and Elizabeth 
that niav be stop to thair limchfidl lunriage j tbe qubilk uispousutiouii the 
said William, Kill Murscball, and bis fronds sail cuuss be broclit huiine upmui 
thair expons with dew dill^^onoe, qiibilk beand brochthinno, the said George* 
Erll of Hunllie, sail roddy vse tho Ramin disponsatioun, and compicit 
mariftge with the said Elizabeth but ony longar delay.” 

’I’hc contract also provided for another contingency which might emerge 
nflrr tlio mnrri.ago bad been completed, “ that gif thair happynia or oeeurris 
ony e.ius of dinon'u or impediment of law quhy the said iJcorge, Erll of 
Huntlie and Elizabeth Keith may noelil laudifiiUy remano togiJder in 
nmuago efter that thai be anis marvit be wav of deid, als oft as ony lit cans 
of diuorcj! or imjiedimeutis oceurris, the said George, Erll of Huntlie, sail, als 
pone ns ony sic impedinientis cuinis to bis ciri?, will) all pOHsibill diligence 
send to tho Coin I of Uouie lor now dipponeutioimis, and sail obtcim find get 
th.-nue, and liring iLaino hamc to oimfenne the matrimony stnnd.nnd hetuix 
thanio, makand tho bnrnis Lniebtiill than gottin or lo be gottin betiii'c 
thann-, and abill to succcid to the said George’s heritage, thai beam! aris 
main.” 

Tho next inutnnee makes ua acquainted with an auddcioiia enlarge¬ 
ment of the prohihitifuia to ineludo Hpiritual relations, ns they wore 
called, gossip, god-sibs—those wlio camo into the family or, in 
tJeotiish and old English phrase, became “ eib ” to it, by acting 
as godfathers or godmothers at baptisms. Further on tho passage 
here solcctod from a contract creates nn obligation to obtain by 
tho nocessaiy payment the removal of all such difficulties as th'^ 
plying eyes of tbe priests mav discover after the marriage; and, 
should such an cxtroino measure bo necessary, to procure a divorce^ 
and after that a dispensation for a new and legitimate marriage;— 

In the year 1487 Alexunder Frast-r, (he laird of Pliilorth, agreed lo marry 
M.Mrjory Calder, Huoti'cr dnughtir of the Thane. The iiideiitui-c thereon 
provides, “ Andc becaus the said Alexander Fia.sscr is godbrotber to the 
said Maijeory l^fildor, and selio godesi^ter to bim, quharfur thni inano bnf 
li(;eiiee. and be dispensit of our b.ily father the Pape, and the said Wilyame* 
Thane of Clfldor, sal male the fyrst cost one the dispcnsacione, and Iho said 
Alexandei Fnisser sal roeonijiens and make panient tharof efterwart qulicn 
he bevs lauohfidlki in pos'^eysione of his landis of Fillurth.” 

In VebruafV 1523 a marriage-eontroet was entered into between Mole^fhn, 
Master of Floniyng, and Janet Stewart, dauglitcr of Agness, Coimtess of 
Bothwell. It mirrated tho existence of impedimenta ” qiibairtbruu thai may 
noeht coinpleit the said inariaige at this tyme,” and the agreement of the 
Gounless to “ send to I he Coui t of Romo and get and bring hamc uppono hir 
e.xpcnsis anc purcbes .md disponsatione opon tho eaidis impediioentis,” and 
on their being received, to complete the maniage. 

There was also a provision for any imcrging iinpedimonls, in the following 
terms “ .\nd gyf ony impeiiimen’tis efterwart to boproponit or knawin be 
the said Malcolme, and upon bis behalf, quhnirtlu'ou the said inariaigo 
Iwtiiexhymo and the Sfiid Janet may nocht stand in tho face of hnly kyrk, 
the said Mnlcome a.all, oj^on his expenai.s, in nil posaable hnLst, send and 
bring hamc fine piirehcs and disporihaliouno furtho of tbe Court of Rome fbr 
oontracking nndromplcting of the said mariaige of new betuex hyirio and 
the said Janet in face of haly kyrk, ns efl'eris, and incontinent thereftir sail 
compli'it the same.” 

In I Jill February 1554. Hugh, third Enrl of Eglinton, eontractcfl to many 
Lady .Jane llamniUtouii, dmighter of the Duke of Chatelherault. Ono of Ujo 
conditions of tho contract provided—“ And forthcr geif it happinia in ony 
tymea heirefter that ony eausis or impodiraentis of coasanguinltlo or 
aihnitie, or uthorls qulintSumeuer bO kond or knawin betwix tho soidis Erie 
of EgUntoun and the said nobK. ladie, qnhilkis happinia nocht to bodiaiamait 
befoir tho contracting of the said marriage, the said Erie uponn his cxpenals 
sail obtene dewlic and bring in tliir partis ane new disponsatioim or fftspen- 
satiounis for removinK of the said inipedimcntis als oft as iieid bois with 
ratilientioiii) of the said motrinionoy notiiithatandlng the saidis impedimenta; 
or than sail divorce the said first mntriinoney be «occa8{on tboirof, quhilk 
being thnirtliixiu diuorciut, tlie said Eric sail incontinent thairaftor oaus use 
tbe aaldis new dispensationis dewlie, and of new agone contract and 
solempnizat matrimoney in face of hidie kyrk with tho said Lodio Jane.” 

Larl^ Jaue was afterwards married to the Earl of Sutherland, tod 
on his death to the Laird of Boyne. It is interesting^ to those 
who have traced her through the stormy events of Her flrst mar¬ 
ried life to find her living in tranquillity, and dying at IK^bia In 
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her a p^oapawms who, In the 

woHfl'.of W BOOi *^alwaya auanged h* affaW with so great pm- 
daace ajid foresight tho onetaies’of her family oodld never 
prevail against her*’ (p. 55). She took to DutyfoWn two importimt 
aocnments. Ouo was the Dispensation *, the other, tho secwnty 
for her dowry over the wide estates of tho Hephiims, Lords of 
Bothw^, of which she claimed and ohkined payment after tho 
divorce. May we fairly consider that these two possessions had 
some connexion with each other, and that the Dispensation was 
carefully preserved as a document which, in the hands of a woman 
of “ so great prudence,” might, under possible chances, be an avail¬ 
able resource should any difficulty ari^ about the punctual pay¬ 
ment of the dowry money P 


A NEW OHIO IN OF THE ENGLISH.* 

I^VERYBODY, it would seoni, has his uso in the economy of 
things, and the use of Mr. Boult is lu imike us uinlersiaml 
certain mysterious utterances wJiich have been put forth at various 
times during the present your. To say iioUiing of less I'amoiiH 
names, Mr. Whalloy has boon crying out for a new History of 
Britain, freed from nU the Popish fubb’s which men have hitlmvto 
drawn from the spurious “ Saxon Chronicle.” If tlu; (Chronicles 
are spurious, who forced them ? There is a view according to 
which all tho Chronicles were forged by tho one man Marianus 
Scotus, who died a good manv years before the namitivo of the 
latest Chronicle came to an cml. Mr. Whalley, more priulently, 
assigns tho forgery to “ tho Augustine monks of Oaiiterhury,” a 
class of men so shadowy that they may he pufely quiirrerod in 
any ceriturv that may bo convenient. Now \ve do not see that our 
pi'escnt light, lifr. Boult, commits himself to this doctrine of the, 
forgery of the Chronicles; but his notions of the origin of the Ihig- 
lish seem to bo such as would exactly suit Mr. Whalley and its oilier 
supporter^. His two little tracts, read before 1 wo loi-ulSociotieh— 
the former comes from tlm Tvausactions of the Historic Society 
of Lancashire and (^hc-tihire, 28th Novombei-, 1872—look like the 
foreiunners of what we are to got when Mr. Whalley girds hiiu- 
Boif up to tell US the true history of Britain, free from all Popisli 
fables and Saxon forgeries. 

Mr. Boult has a way which is not peculiar to himself of marking 
common errors as errors, and then putting gieator eiTors in their 
place. For instance, ho seizes on.the popular abuse of the Saxon | 
name; ho objects to confounding Angles and Saxons; ho very pro¬ 
perly refuses to believe that Ecgborht “invented the name of England 
or called himself King of England.” Only, when he comes to give 
us his own views, the distinction which he draws between Saxiins 
and Angles is so very wide that we should much rather sit down 
contented with tho popular confusion of the two. “Angli,” ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Boult, in B.noda and overywhcie else, it would 
seem, up to vEthelwcard, rigidly excludes all Saxons. Ecgberlit 
colled himself “ Hex Anglorum,” not hei iiuse ho reigned over Anglos 
or English in any sense, but because ho did not: —• 

That tlio King of Wessex, in tlio hour of victory over the powerful niid 
more civilized Angles, «hoiiM dub himself lor <»ricH tlu'ir King, wns niUiirul 
and excusable elation ; but sm b on a<;t is very iusuUiciciit evidoiici* in 
favour of tho Teutonic theory. It was not until a much Intpr poriod that 
the sovereign wus sh'led king of the country iiiMtcnd of the pcoido ; and 
though to render Itvx Anfflorum, or cyning of Anglo cynn, or Anghviso, 
by King of the English, be orthograpnlcRlly (mutccI, the impression con¬ 
veyed would be erroneoiH, unless it were dhtimtiy uuJerNtood that tlio 
Angle cyan or Angle-isc did not incltido the .Saxons any more than it in¬ 
cluded the Welsh, or Ihc Scots and Piets. 

This is startling, but it is covtainly not tuo strong, if wo could 
only believe with Mr. Boult that tho Angles were not Angles at 
all—that they had nothing.to do with the “ Angli ” of Tacitus or 
the'’A>ycXot of Procopius—that they never came over from Angeln, 
but were, as far as tho present diacuiaion is concerned, mUocfUhones 

_that they were in short no Teutonic invaders, but tvuo-hom 

Britons—that their name has nothing to do with “ angul ” the 
weapon, nothing to do with their living “ in angulo,” nothing, we 
regret to say, \«th their “ aDgelic.a facies, id est, pulcra ”; what it 
has to do with Mr. Boult must teach us. Wiieu the Uoinaus left 
Britain, the “ un-romauized Britanni” formed two classes, each 
with a descriptive name:— 

These tribes maybe naturally j^upwl under two divisions—( 1 ) those 
who retained the primitive habit described by Cicsar of living in woods; 
and (2) those who had sought refuge among the hills. The latter are still 
known to us by tho Teutonic name of Welsh, which, ns a nuTuption of 
Wyl-isc, aptly denotes an aboriginal people ( fur vtfl is the original of 
leeaifi or im/4 a fount or spring; and iac of the termmnl isX, whi^ is on 
a^ectival form of frequent use; and Wules thus represents tho land of the 
Wcailuis. 

In whftt lanwoge “ wyl is the original of loealh or well ” Mr. Boult 
does not exj^ain, but wo can cordially assent to bis proposition 
that the ** tormuud ” t«o or ish “ is an adjectival form of frequent 
use.” If, for instance, we were so rude as to say that Mr. l^ult’s 
etymologies were “ foolish " or “ childish,” or that his reasoning 
was sometimes ft little “ Irish,” all these woids would be aisoa in 
point. But it is more important to know why the Angles were so 
called;— 

The other portion of un-Iliiinanized BHtaimi, who would mainly occupy 


• TteJugU^, JnUt, and StaoM, By Joseph Boult, F.R.I.BA. Liver¬ 
pool 1 BrokeU. 1873. _ 

*2^ Doaiift tntruihn into South SrUain. Read before the Literary 
ind Phitos^cal Society of'Llvotpool, Jamiory 06, 1874. By Joseph 
Boult, F.&LB.A. 


tlie Eastern and Midland district* as the Omri oi'ctipicd the W««t, wonUI 
pn»babiy likewise be named ftoni their habits of life • and as Ihoso who ’ 
sought the protection of bills wore thence called tJymbri; those who 
sliatered in woods would be thence termed Anindlleis, contracted intu 
Angles, from C. an-jfeitf-CM, men of a veiy wooded country, »,e. foresters: 
yeil, signitying a wood or wooded countiy^, si# a man, and on being an 
intciidtivo jiarticle. If this conjecture be correct, their great numben^ and 
tho influeiu'e no speedily acquired by the Angles, are readily understooil; 
thiiso nuTubci*!) having 1^ earlier historians to infer the depopulation of the 
mysterious continental Anglia, by which it wus mduced to a desert tor 
tlircc centuries! Similarly, mudern historians have snpiKwnd that tho 
Olts were extirpate to make room fi»i‘ nil tliO'^e foreigners} just as, in 
comparatively recent times, the native black rat was extenninatod by tho > 
lldiiovcrian brown rut. 

Mr. Boult perhaps hardly knows how happy an illustraliou he has 
lighted on by his little excursion among the “ majores mures qui 
vulgaritor voenntur niti.” Mr. Dawkins might pi'rimps enlighten 
him a little on that head. But Ave mu»»t give one or two more 
illustrations of this inyBlcrious w'oi*d Angle : — 

I’he words an-ffrif, very woody coinitry, or their equivalents, uttrjel, 
atufle, engei, euglr/ingi-l, jirul ingii:, niipi-ir in ii.'iiiics lo nmuy pin ts of iSoiuil 
Britain; and possibly ougli'j ungti^ ungtf^ and angle may seinctiiues be 
equivalents uIhu. 

A loug list comes of wonl.s in ntany of which Dr. Guest would doubt¬ 
less gladly roeogai/.e the Anurliauelement; but why, to mention no 
others, Ardingleigh and Bletehingleigh ? What ctm these tribe 
mimes have to do with Augles H And, to crown all:— 

The iinf^t remarkable cxamjdes arc in Wales, amongst the Cymbri, where 
appear Moreion, Anglii'oruiii, Angle, and Aiigletown, with the names of 
Ibjiy-lliivo places with the tcruiinarion angel; thirty-three of these are 
lAantlhfingcl, (list^^glli^hl‘d by vaii(HH .'illixes; nine arc Lbiiivihangol, and 
therctore MibsUntialh tho sHine luniie ; and one Llimmibangcl. In England 
pioportliere, me a li w more, pndmbly in ilcictonl and Alonmouth,but their 
povKi.m is not UMcerfaine l. 

“ Anglo ” is most likely “ Niinglo ” in Pembrokeshire, soraetimos 
caiTupteiUy calJed “ Angle/' which liowever is not “ among the 
(Jymbri ’’—Mr. Boult means —but among the Flemings, and 

it has nothing to do with woods or with Anglos, but means “in 
angulo,” just like Nyluad, for “ iii-island.” But coneeivn a mail who 
dabbles in Wolbli etymologies fancying tlmt LUtnJUtangel —the 
tluiio site'lings jive of course indillbrent — in I'inglish Mw/melclturcJif 
lava any tiling to do with woods or with Angles! 

Alter this, it. is hardly noedful to pay much heod to Mr, Boult'a 
n( tempts in tfio way of Otdlic otyniology. Yet wo have a certain 
eui iohity to know how it is that “( 1 . Itrito^ a Briton, is oonipounded 
of bri, a hill, .oul to a man ”3 while elsewhere “ there can Li little 
doubt that the name of tho country was derived from its unique, 
or iilmoat unique, production, tin; L. brith,io produce or bring 
ft nth, and stain o'l^sUnif tin.” Dues Mr. Boult hold that tho name 
aI' tim island and the muuo of tlie people have nothing to do with 
one another ? 

'J’he following ficnleneo is also very dark j still eacli clau.so by 
itself has a meaning;— 

That WVidi !*< eompai.itivoly a nvout dialect seems probable from the 
(lillercinv between ilie hpeceli of the two Gyiiilin, those of Wales and thuse 
ol Slnitln'lyd, the kilter of wlnnn have never deviated so much ft'nm twe 
mLnnil Guitie type, wliidi nppeuis to form the lusinot modern Englisli, 

Tho upshot of all this is that tho Angles or English are not a 
Teutonic people who came into Britain from b<*yond sea, but aCeltJc 
people, who at most moved from one jmrt of Britain to anothe.’. 
\Vo su.‘«pect tlnit somclliing like this has been stirring in the brain 
of Mr. Wlnilluy and his allies. But Mr. Boult, unlike his 
fellows, has put the doctrine into a sliapo in which any 
third person who is so inclined may say Y’'oa to it, and any 
one who tliinka it woith while to loiio tho trouble may say 
Nay lo it. We will only remark that the doctrine is altogether 
dilierent, both iroiu that set forth in Mr. (k)ote’s NegUrted Fact, 
and from that which is preached by Mt ssis. Piko and Nicholas. 
Neither of these lust doctriues denies the iact of the English 
Conquest. Mr. Oootos doctrine is, not that the English si-e 
Celtic, but that the old Britons were Teutonic. The other doctrine 
is, not that tlicro was no Anglian settlement from beyond sen, 
not that tho Angles were Celts, bat simply that they were so few 
that, in the laud which they conquered, the prevailing blood 
was that of the coiiquerod and not of tho conquerors. Th<^se 
doctrines are perhaps worth being refuted; they misinterpret tlio 
tacts of history, but they do m>t deny them. Mr. Boult siinjdy 
gets rid of the facts .aliogethor. li’et still Mr. Boult does huy 
something to which it is possible to say Nay ; he has so far tiic 
advautiigo over his allies, who speak with such stammering li^ja 
that they give us nothing to say I ea or Nay to. 

But, when Mr. Boult has got rid of the Angles, ho has still 
the Saxons and the Danes to get rid of. We do not exactly ^ee 
why Mr. Boult asks, with somo warmth;— 

If the name nf Saxon wam unknown until tbc date nwiffned by the IckctuI 
(A.r>. 476), how w'lw it th« ItoinaiH ciilb*d one of tlu ir inurelies the Saxon 
Shore ? and how came they to dcfund their j^oiwcasioiis from Saxon invuderM, 
os in A.n. 367 ? 

Whom has Mr. lioult met with who said that the name of Saxon 
was unknown till 476? No one certainly of our acquaintance, no 
one who has read Ftoleniy, no one who has read the Notitia, no one 
who has read the well-known passage of Claudian which 3 Ir. 
Boult himself quotes, though he oddly complains that it is 
“ without the rhyme [VieJ of hoar antiquity.” ingenious man 
once turned the iEnmd into Latin rhyme, and Mr. JLult may bo 
prepared to do the samo service for CiaudiUD 3 but is ho prepared 
with A rhyme for ** Satone,” accented, os Claudian acconts it, on 
the first syllable P But, be tbis us it may, Mr. Boult defines tho 
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Saxons to he a Romanised Frizinn nnd native people, who, beiuff 
exceptionally clothed in breeches, were called ‘ liicB,’ corrupted 
into Saxons.” ^ Wo thank Mr. lloult bf>tli for the Frissian con¬ 
nexion, and Btill moro for thohreeches; two such may almost 
make up for tho unkind insinufttions that tb«>so well-breerlied 
Friailioa S[>oke Latin and did uot come from beyond son. Mr. 
Boult’s doctrine of Saxon bivcches delivers a liirpc part of Fngland 
from all suspicion of naked finci*tftor8 ”; and it h much moni com¬ 
fortable to be callod a Saxou because one s breeches are “ boprjry ’’ 
like a '‘sack,” than to he told that one is a Jew or an IMomito, 
and that “ Saxon’’"‘‘I-saacsoti.’’ May we not on further to 
iufer that tho pnranta of “sac nnd soc,” so common in Saxon 
charters, really refer, not to jurisiliclion of any kiod, hut to a 
solemn investiture by tlie royal lunul with tho distinctive p^aruienl of 
the race? Saxon Kinp:^ iu‘<5 hailed as “ bracelet-givei-s ’’; may they 
not have hod an equal right to tho no less sounding title of 
“hreechos-ffivers”? 

Mr. Boult’s tract on tho Danes is almost worth reading, because 
it might give a useful hint or two U) tlie Danish scholars uml ilu ir 
enthusiasmffdlowers in England. Air. lloult haa read tho hook in 
which Woraoao goes through Euglnml, and whenovt r hesees, as of 
course ho sees at every ^lop, tliing.s, in krigimgo or anylliiug 
which ore comimu) to England and Denmtivk, sets them 
all down na inslancos, not of the common origin of Eugll^h 
and D.inc.s, but of direct Dani.di inlluc.uco ht I’iuglaiul. As 
usual, Mr. Boult sees througli this crolchel, only to st-t 
up a worse crotethet of liis own. We have hing believed . 
that thei'e ia no wralch ou any stoJie in tho world but 
a Danish antiquary will road it into good Danish, and an Irish 
antiquary will read it into good Iri.'th. So it is with etymology. 
Whore Worsaite rocs Danish, Mr. Iknilt sues Iridi, Welsh. Celtic 
of some kiud, That ans thing should be simply English of course 
does not‘come into the bend of either. And, by tlio process by 
wliic-h “ Alexander tho Cival ” beemiie “ all eggs under the grate,'’ 
any English wowlcan doubtless bo read into Irish or into Chinese. 
Hero are some specimens:— 

Wiilfstnn—prince of gvf\at iindLT'jlantling or wisdom. 

Bllkelil—Td/-/cas-rer-;7, Vv iy gnat wisdom inoutli; ono renownrd for Avi^c 
spcerti. 

Eilimmd—AW-Miann, the hountciUH givir of protoction, tliat is tho 
gom-roiiM protector. 

Oha is ttie minio of a townlaiid in Tipi>evjuy. 

Lastly, let us soo Mr. Boult in hia very higln'sl. (light:— 

In tho luuno^of Roidnson, llon.son, Lnw.'isoii, K.a'hiiMm, the aiVi'c ‘Son is 
apparently K. 111! oiiehtMiro, and Henson, la- iV-rinon, is the eiv h-'ii.e, 
on the lull-lop ; Kohiason, on the rojal at tho lull-top. I'lie name lluhir, ;is 
the name of a plai o dt-noles Us uosUion liy a road at the top of a lull; bat 
as ii Christiuu name, I apprehctiil, Koltin IS derive<l fiom tlie Itedbieasi, ai 
tho,sc latitudes the umver.sal friend and lat of man, Avho antarallv aimKeU 
tho name to lu.s pet boii, just a.s ho playlullv enlled him a little moakoy <tr a 
young unitiiu, that is, piggy-wiggy, Iroin K. uirnn^ literallv tli.j earth kin. 
l*ig,s lire still called urehin.s in J^aneashiio ; laslgt-hogs genoaiUy boar that 
naniO; aud thoaea-urcldn, common on our coasts, (ito-ive-. its name I'loni a 
roaemblftlico to tho hedgehog. The Kohin is the Avound-Iard, K. rubh-cn. 
Its Other Kellie tian;e, ruddock, signilie.s rod-I>ieast, ntadk-occ. 

"What has Mr. Boult to tell us—wo w'ill not sity .about Reynard 
the Fox, but—about tho 7’o»/-tit, the ./rtr/i-daw, uiul ilto 
According to Air. Boult, Tom, Jack, and Afnggii' imist all have 
been called from the bird.s, and not tlu' birds from them. .\nd, to 
risofrom birds to manumils, a kinply and hninlly English mime has, 
under the irreverunt form of ‘‘Nmldy,” somulimes been bustowod 
on the boast which others—of Nimiian or scriptural tendencies 
perhaps—speak v^f as a Does Mr. Boult think that the 

nine Kings who have bftrne tho name thus nViuscd were really ro 
lu.iuy examples of a nomenclaluro analogous to the Oimitai of 
Sikyon or the tfcns Asinia of lloiiu: Y 


LIN LEY ROClirORT).* 

flMTERE are Lvo things which go mainly to tho making of a 
-L novel—il» plot and it.s characlers. It may bo asserted tw a 
broad fact that the be.st form of novel is piodiiced by the combina¬ 
tion of excellence in both those tliing.s. Tlni second runk iaattained 
by those novels in which one of thest> things is cveellent. 'I'hat 
rank which is numerically largest is couqjo^cd of those in which 
neither Is excellent. It muy be aslvcd wlicthcr tho plot or 
the characters are the more imjairtant. element iu tlio succo#s of a 
romance. Tho answer will not bo far to tcek. d'lmre are many 
instances of fictions which by the force of their clnu’aeters have 
risen to tho very highest place in spite of an ill-construclod or de- 
fticlivo plot. It would bo diUhtuH. to lind an instance of ono which 
by the skill of its plot has triiimphod to a like extent notwith¬ 
standing a wont of life or probability iu its personages. A com¬ 
bination of intricate convolutions of circumstance, a series of 
traps set by fate to which men and xvoiuen play puppets, may 
excite a breathless excitement once; hut there is no deptu 
of interest in it. When its impression has onco been con¬ 
veyed to the mind, no further interest or excitement can bo 
derived from it. When characters, on the other hand, are de¬ 
picted skilfully and forcibly, the attention aroused by tho hook 
tirherein they nave their being is of a mora permanent if of a less 
violeiit kind. Thera is a mure vital interrASl in the natui'es than 
in the circumstances of men. It is curious that the talent for re¬ 
presenting human beings with tolerable accuracy seems far more 

* LinleffJ(^hfi>rd. A Novel. By Justin McCarthy. 3 vols, London: 
Tinsley Bwthtn. x87.f. 


common than that for weaving Uigcther inmdents which. riuOl be 
tolerably probable and exciting. For one writec who can contrive 
an ingenious plot, there are very many who ooa give a decenUy 
good pictiira of life and manners. One is almost tempted to think 
that the gilt of making plots is ns absolutely a native gift aa that 
of poetry! To very few authors ia it granted, as it was to Scribe, 
te see vet unborn plots in every accident of life, ewn m every 
scene of nature which cfime under bis notice. To him a chance, 
meeting with a friend suggested the plan ut a vaudevUloi while 
in a beautiful 8uii.*Mjt ho saw the development of a drama. 

ft is I rue that those who construct plots for romances in the 
present day have a dilllculty to contend with which wus unknown 

their predecosors. Nowadays every day iu tho year sees the 
bidli of a work oftii-tion, oud every fiction must have some kind 
of plot. TIuis all pt)S.^il)lo combinations of ciranmstances get more 
Hiiu more exhausted, and it become.^ daily more and more difficult 
to invent any which slmll ho unfori'seen or startling. Jt would 
therefoi-B bo ungracious to complain that every coming event casts 
its shadow before, to the eye ut least of the experienced no vel- 
ivader, iu the course of Linkif Hochford. It is pleasanter to note 
that the clianicter.s of the book are some of them drawn with more 
than Hverage merit, while none fall into tho region of caricature, 
.'IB lUd one at lc.ast of the personages iu Mr. Austin McCiirtby’s 
hiBt pi’odiiclion. 

J^iuloy Rochfurd is, oddly enough, the name not of a hero but of 
a heroine. She is intioducod to llio I'l'iidcr os tho young wife of 
“ a rich, hamlsonie, and accomplished man ” who discovered her 
helping to keep r-cliool with two luiddcn aunts at Bonn, and, 
Jj.'iving married her, brought her over to his countiT house in 
I'lngland. 'I’his house is bitualed in a remote village tuillcd 
Dripdonjihani, close to tho edge of ibo hcji. Linley is full of 
dreams of the good w hich she will do among the villagers. She 
wishes to give every one a share in her new happiness. She 
look-s uj» to her Im.sband as the iJual liero of her life, haud- 
bome, dignilied, full of good qualities which Iw some- 
linUiS hides under a veil of laziiiessB and selfish philosophy. 
Tlie reader iind.s out mueh sooner than Liuley does that her 
ideal picturo of her husbaiid is very far from reality; timt the good 
([ualitics which Rhe, out of her own goodness, assigns to him, are 
imaginary, while what she takes for a veil of la/iiu*s3 and egotism 
is ill truth the stihstuiieo of the inun. It g'enorally happens in the 
conjunction of two people that if ono eiiiert.ains an entirely mis¬ 
taken view of tin) other's elmivu ter, tlio mistake is reciprocated. 
Dr. Wendell Holmes has said that m every conver.satiou of two 
there are six persons engaged—each s]ieaker'.s real self, each speaker's 
idefil of him.self, and each speaker s ideal of his companion. In the 
ca.so of Linley and her husband sonie lime elanssjs L-fore either dis¬ 
covers that the ideal pictures which they have made are false. 
But while Linlcy’s imagination converts a" comiuonphice husband 
into a hero, his represeuls a Avoman of a higli mind and noble im¬ 
pulses as no more than a pretty girl wdio will be willing to full 
into his Avuys of selfish indolence and W'ill bo a graceful ornament 
for his hoii.se. 

DiiiKleanliflin i.R inh.ibited by a rather eccentric set of people, and 
tho most eccentric oft l:ese, a retired navy iloctor called Tuxham, comes 
to call on Linley tlic day after her arrival. Mr. Tuxham is drawn 
with some skill. Tho character of a good-hearted cynic is common 
enough in lileraturo of all ages and nations; and therefore tho 
more credit is duo to Mr. McOarthy for having managed to givo 
a new view of such a character. Ono of Mr. Tuxham’s pet 
vanities is that, in spite of his partly natural, partly alfcctod, 
roughness of manner, he has a peculiar facnlty of understanding 
and being undci stood by women. This lie iHustrates by hinting 
to Idnley during a walkthrough Dripdeauhaiu that her husband 
is not quit) the magnificent cliaracter which she imagines him to 
be. The simple manner in w hich ho brings this conclusive proof 
against his favourite theory concerning hiinself is happily touched. 
In tho course of tho same walk Linley discovew fop the 
first time the existence of a bosom friend of her husb^d 
of whom she hua never heard before, Roche Valentine by 
name. Air. Tuxham compares them to Vatroclns and Achilles, 
and Linley immediately settles that her husband is Achilles. 
Kocho Valentino, who does not appear until later on, is at once the 
best and most intere.Hiiii^ character of the book. There is some 
Hkill in the analysis of his mind, which is presented to the rea^r 
mora by a vdow giv'eii of tho man himself tlian by comments and 
explanations from the author; thora is yet more Skill iu the method 
by which the miUer is shown how natural it was that Linley as 
W'ell as others should entirely mistake Valoutino. At first si^t it 
seems improbable that a close friendship sliould exist fbr many 
years between so fine a nature as Valentme’s and so mooh a one 
us Rochford’s; it appears unuaturol that a man of high principle 
should be absolutely devoted to a man of none. Tma apparent 
contradiction is cleverly explained in a speech of Videntine’s. In 
spite of this, however, one cannot but think it strange that Valeu- 
tine should have home with his friend for so long. Nor *ean one 
help reflecting that one reason for this may be foond in the ftet 
that, had things been ordered otherwise, there would have been 
an interest wanting to the story of Ludty liook^'d. 

During tho walk through Dripduanliam which has been spifiten 
of, another evMit quite as important to Lintey’s future as l:h« dis¬ 
covery of Valentine's existence occurs. This takes the »h; pe of a 
ragged oiphan girl who is found etauding at the door of a asserted 
cottage. She claims to be the daughter of an Oriental prinoe. Ilfir 
dusky complexion, and the fierce fmde of her draaednomry toadb to 
point to her being of Oriental blood, whether royal -dr $lie 
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rejects with seom ell offers of help from Mrs. Plett, the kind un- 
^grammatical vife of an equally kind millionaire who be^ran by 
Deing a boy in a £EM;k)r7. But to Iduley's advoncos she wspoiifis 
immediately 5 and Idnlay, touched by her helpless condition and 
her iifibctioU; instantly i*e^veB to adopt her. It is not dilHcull 
for him who is versed in the ways of novels, and is acquuinted 
witli the detaals of the facta in this novel, to coiiioctuiv that the kind 
action performed by Linley at the oulstjt of her married life should 
lead to the most tenible incident in that life. Given a heroine' 
marricsd to the wrong man, it is obvious that some nuMins must bo 
devised for her discovery of her mistake and ftn' its being set right. 
There ara two contingencies which might occur in real lile. Either 
aho might never find out that she was mistaken; and it is not an un¬ 
usual experience that a clever wife contiinies through life to delude j 
herself on the subject of her husband. Or, if she did (.tincover that 
her supposed Mr. Ilocbford had no greater renlitv or substance 
than Hawthorne's Feathertop, it might happen that no rui.venient 
retribution would overtake the real Mr. Itochforil. Duly then 
there would be no novel. 

The manner in which Linley’s final discovciy of her hM'-haud's 
worthlessness is arrived at is by no means the most hiippiiy coit- 
tiivcd portion of the book. Itochford’s descent frojn idlerjcys and 
■soh-iudulgence to th(» confines of crime is too rapid. Again the 
chnracter of Sinda,the orphan girl whom Linley bus adopted, iw ill 
worked out, or ratlier it is no character at all, yhe h merely a puppet 
who iissumey various cliaracterlstics from time to tijne as tlii^y 
are needed by the de\eU)pment of the .story. Her bvidlier, llu^ 
facile, scheming, femiuiiio young man who maiinges to elope with 
a fashiuuublo heauty whoso heart was never touclied iK'foie, is far 
better drawn. Tlio diil'emrit impiessioim which he make.s upon 
each of the cliamctera with 'whom hi' is thrown in contact are huth 
true to naluro and well indicated. The catastropho of the book is, 
as has been hinted, a little weak ; it is loo like the life id novels ; 
too unlike that of the world. If there were a little less of absolute 
chance in the meeting between TanloVand Koche Valentino which 
leails to the final and happy conclusion of airaiw, one would more 
readily give credence to it. '£\io /iacllp of an accidental encounter 
occurring only just in time to bring tilings to a fortiuiiato instead 
of an nnfortmintt^ cud is too well liuow'U. Ilowwer, llu're 
are mmiv readers to whom a certiiin pleasm’o is utforded 
by the recognition of w^oll-lniown ;riends in a new novel 
in the form of incidents which have done go»)d service in 
old ones. 'ITiose readers ^ who are wearied rather than de¬ 

lighted by meeting ancient acquaintances of tins kind may con¬ 
sole llieuiselves by the skill wdth wliich Mr. MiKJartliy ha.s 
handled many of his characters. Here is a 8))eeimen of the 
author's work which may be selectctl in support of this assertion. 
Jhnlcy has gone to visit a poor woman in Dripdeanljaiu, and Ibuijd 
that her husband bas just died. “He died yesterday,” says the 
widow in a matter-of-fact tone: — 

“ lie was very good to n>c aJius,” said tlie whlow-, as she aiT.-ingeil the 
covering. Never vow? his Jiand agiii me—-never hut twice; ami once it 
■wa.s along of Marv Salmon down yonder.” 

She nodded lutd jerked at some direction, which wiw of eon rwe unknown to 
LinUy, and she kept on talking in Jier hard dry way, feeling evidently ;i 
relief in talking. 

” Wc <iiuifrelieJ about her. Ho and sljo got too tliick, I faneioil. So thei 
were, too.” 

"Thi'iwnfl Iwfore yon were married ? ” Linley nuid, o‘»suming tint .“ihe 
ought to ask .>«ouiething alamt tlio far-ofT lovers’ qiuirvi l, which wtw preMsini;- 
so siiiUy now on memory. 

“Kli, ma’am s' no, sure. Vou don’t think a mail liko him would lift lii-i 
hand to a woman he had no rigid to ? no ; wo were nurried many a 
vear. I got a bit jealou-= like, juid I scolded him, and he up with his hiind 
—tliat was all.” 


P.VLMEH’S OVID.* 

N OTW ITILST.'VNDING the fact that, a.s Dean 3 Jorivalo has i 
observed, “ Uic first classic pages we put into the hand.H of our ; 
children, and among the last on which wo turn the gentle retrospect i 
<jf our own declining years,” are those of Ovid, a critical edition of 
the Jhroides comes upon us as a sort of suTprise. That hi.s 
more licentious works should bo loft without annotation is just 
as well; but it is only the fiirailiarity with the Kpisthis which 
the English schoolboy contracts in the lower forms, that can dull 
a,maturer apprehension to the various! fields of Dlustjatiofi, atinolu^ 
tion, and criticism which those of tliom that wv genuine unfold. 
Distinct from, although not alien to, Ovid's chnnictevistic doiuain 
of erotic elcg:;i', they exhibit his ideal of a love-lorn woman’s 
rhetoric in a series of fictitious love-let ten* which an? a 
«tr<mg relief and (Hmtrast to the wantomaess of his Artf Ania- 
toria: and, in their own way, it m»iv be doubted whether 
they have ever met their match. Whilst, too, in tone and purity 
they are for Ovid exceptionally blameless, they represent with 
as great felicitjr as any of his compositions the tact of langnagc, 
the mastery of form, the eo-se and grace which are so characteristic 
of the most delightful of Homan elegiac poets; indeed they ai*o a 
useful study, as the editor of the volume ^fore us has sliown, 
in diMriminative oriticisni, intwmnch as thid’s style and cha¬ 
racteristics set so clear a mark upon his own undoubted Kpiatlc.^ 
that the half-doaen answm« composed by his li-iend Babimis, and 
the one or two spnidims imitations by sameleM ihetoricians, find 
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summary confutation in an exaggeration and dumsuioss utterly 
foreign to the b:ir<l of Snlmo. 

Mr. Arthur Palmer deserves the thanks of all scbolhra for calling 
more minute atteutiim to Ovid’s qualities as illustrated in tbo 
lirroides than they have commonly met with; and for claiming 
for his earlier muse, of which the Hemidm Avere a first figit, such 
a place in roinantic iwotry as they cminuntly deaevvo. iTcaring 
away, in imitation of liOchmann and Madvig amou^st others, the 
last s«?ven epistles of llio tweiity-ono usually pubhflhifd as Ovids 
lleroida, Mr. Palmer justities such a summary proc<Joding in tiio 
case of the Epistle of Sappho by the obvious centoUm of its nmnu- 
Ikcturo, and by its palpable aiuudirunisms of style and alhisicm. 
Ah to the rest, from the sixtuimth to the twentieth inclu¬ 
sive, he condemns them for their uu-OviiUan proli.xity, tbeir 
ohservuuco of AlcvaiKlrino rathef than Iloiueric or Imgic 'models, 
their “lav, creeping, mawki.sh tone/’ aud their doparturo from 
Ovid’s earlier use of a iUs-Hylhibh lor the close of a pentameter. 
Our readers, if they choose, may glean from Mr. Palmer’s preface 
more special and precise reasons for detaching the last siueii of 
the so-called Ileroidpg from Ovid, as well as for hesitating to ques¬ 
tion the Briseis,” Ep. iii., and to condemn the Ilormiahu ” (viii.) 
witli Lachnianu. Jbit perhaps they are somewhat sick of thu 
Ormiui uumia for doubting, disallowing, and docking; in 
which case they will iho more readily acquiesce in Mr, Palmer’s 
broad justillcaiioii of tho authenticity of the ^^llermione,” on the 
grouud of its retlecting, as all Ovid’s imibitive compositions do, the 
conception of the Bouree from which it was taken. As Ovid’s 
Phmdrii is lMiripidos’.«i IMuodra over again, his Jngon the Jason of 
P.uripidi'.s, liis Dido VTrgils Dido .a little snfU'iied, so in the eighth 
L'piHlle Iho re])vinlnotion of thn pervading conception of tho model 
—namely, tho curse of an oucostral crime clinging to remote do- 
scendanlfi—is tho token of bis gonial aucl appreciative following 
of tho Grw'k dranmti»t with a lidelity not obscured by his 
iiumy facile touche-s, or his own special grace of rhetoric and 
artifice. 

That Mr. Palmer will prove an adraimblc mimtor to the tiro 
who essays a critical study of the JLnndvs is manifest from 
the sound estimate ho form,H of the Qtdvx Pidcmieus as compared 
with the legion of utlier MSK. which giAo ni) liclp wliatever ; 
and from his mlmission of indebtedness to the roceiision of the 
h'st MSS, by Miukel, from the colli'ctiou of Iveil. It is' also 
(luii to Ins critical faculty in award him the credit of more than 
one, happy di\illation, which Madvig has hit upon independoubly, 
in the second volume of his AdLcnmldj piibliftliod after Mr. 
Pidmer’s .sheets had been printed. It is not to be, expclvd that 
all his omendatious and coiijecluves will win the approval of 
rival critics; and indeed there are wime from which we should 
strongly dissent; but it is no small matter to find a work lilio tho 
Jfpi'oidcs handled disnrimiualivcly and lovingly by a competent 
scholar who recogni^tefi three paramount obligathms—nauiely, 
(i) to avoid needle.ss alterations j (2) to adhere as closely as 
])o.*i.Mible lo the best MSS.; (3) to tiilfo care -that emendation 
.shall he in keeping with (Hidimi us.age. Imder such Con- 
dilit'iis, A\o may augur a ri‘vi\al of iulereat in it charming 
serie.s of love-letlers; and we can promise a rai'e treat of ro-iatre- 
(1 net ion lo many who have long forgotten tbo “ Sic ubi fata 
vocimt” and the “ llanc tua Penelope ” of their Third form 
days, and who do not dronra that aught so finished and arlislio 
lurks in tho Epistles as the matter which they really enshrim’. 
One or two of tlio prime beauties of these pieces have been 
prtBimted afrosli -to our own mind’s eye by some note or illos- 
1 rut ion of Mr. Palmer, and n few* words about some of 
these may help to show the worth of tho poet and of his annotator 
at tlie flarno time. One of the most charming epistles—1 hat 
of Brisci.B to Achilles—lias ever seemed to us so full of Hpiril, tiiHK?, 
and.poet ry, that evt'u witliout Mr. Palmers encoumgtjment we should 
have, rushed into rebellion against liachmutin’s depreciatory esti¬ 
mate. W'hat can b<? truer or more tisnder than the bond-maid's 
plea, in eontemplutiuu of a lawfully established rival in her hero's 
all'octiuns ?— 

Noi? lumiiU's famiilicquc tu.T d.ita ponsa trehemus, 

Kt luiaiiunt ]>lcim?i >.tumiua no^tm coIon. 

Exrtmtet ne n\o tantum tua, dcpvecor, uNor, 

CjuiV inilii noM;iu epu aou erit a;qun auxlu; 

Ni've mi'os eonun aemdi patiare capilkm, 

Lt Icvitor diciiH, “ hire (|iuiqua nostra I'uit ” — 

a plea for little more tlmn tolenation, evincing a readiness liko 
that of the Xut’-JItvicne Maidy whom Mr. Palmer very appositely 
quotes in reference to this pa8.<4ngc, to submit to almost sli indig¬ 
nities for the Biik'o of nemmess to her loved one. In anothar couplet 
Inter on in the same epistle we n^cogni/.o another subtle Ovidian 
touch, where BriHeis prays to bo sent as an envoy to persiwde 
AebiUt*.-! and molt his oMtinacy. “ It is a great lualtor,” she 
says 

ICst nli<)uid colluiu aolitis tetigisse Ineertis, 

Praisentisquu (n'lilos adinoiuilsae sinu. « 

i ?.o. "It is of givat influc.nce lo touch the neck with familiar 
- arms, and with the bosom to remind tlm eyes of a lover face to 
j frtcsi.” Merkel appears to have challenged the*line from inability 
comprehend it; but it stiema to us very muoh what Ovid’s cvi»e- 
rience might.have dictated his writing; uiid liere again Mf. Palmer 
is at band with a parallftl firom Coleridge’s (Jracciietfr.*— 

And partly 'two# a hoahfhl art. 

That 1 miglit rather fell Uum sou 
The sw^lng of her heart. 

In tbe 5th Epistle, fmm OSnone to ^aris, wbiob ia admuttlfia in 
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its lYeatmeilt oectir oije or two passages whicli are or 

ouglil to l)0 iavousite ** looi clsssici.” That, for instanco, about 
Paris's carving <BnoQBV) naino cm the beechtfs and poplars (v. 21-8), 
where, howeveii we should hesitate to accept Mr. Palinera prefer¬ 
ence for the less authorized reading of “ nomen ” for carmen ” in 
the line,^ 

Hoc In rngoso oovtlpo rarraeri hnbps 

on thd score of ** nomeu ” moaning an “ entry,” and b^donging to the 
class of metaphors which he shows, often witli much cogency, that 
Ovid borrowed from his legal experiences. Hut a htill liner, 
though^ less often quoted, part of this epistle is the highly 
.dramatic propheCv put into the mouth of Oassaudra (115-20), a 
passage as giTxnd in its place «.s that which perhaps inspin d it in 
the Ai/mnemnon, Two moro such pasnigcs wr sIihII dv.nv atton- 
tionto; the memorable onumoratiou of the arts ii(tiil)utcd to wilclies 
in Hypaipyle to Jason (84-94), ami the de.^<Tipiion of tlio Tcinplo 
in the Grove at Colchis in Mcdeiis epistlu to tlio saruogav doroiM r 
fxii. 67-70% In the former passage we doubt whellior Dir. ralincr 
(loes not embarrass the interpretation rtf v. 88, “111a loco sih.is 
vivaqne saxft movet,” by taking “viva” 113 prolejitic i.r. “ c.ill.'? 
strmes into life." Simdy it is ns nnu-Ii a l-iv 011 iiingic nrt.'t to 
move natural rocks from their site im woods, and netnly as luird to 
do BO as to endue them with life. In rel.iining in (vv. 93) “ Male 
qiianatur herbis,” Ac. instead of the forr.*ed ninl strained “ Maga 
quicritiir horbis ” (tho ivasoiis for cun jcchiring which Air. I’liliuor 
gives, though ho admit a their insullicirMicy, in a candid footnote), 
wo seo nn instance of the proverbial supoiiority r f pecoud thuuglits. 
To the other passage, 

Jist ncraus et pieeis et frondibu-s ilicis atnim, Ac. (xii. 67, &e.) 

■WO draw attention simply ns a dfiscriptlon of tlie idea ■which a Latin 
poot conceived of a grove or plantation, and ns a prorrf how closely 
<J\id followed the Greek pocta from whom ho took his plots. 

Whilst glancing at beautiful pas-sages in Hu* Ileroidos, it inny not 
he amiss to Blriiig together four or live inemorahle single lines, 
some at least of which may have inllui‘uc<*d the iiuise of one of 
our own poets, who must have wooed Ovid in his Ktonian youth. 
In a lino of Phyllis to Demophoon, “ Kt cccinit micstum de*iui 
carmen avis,” the lonely bird may have given the lirst suggestion 
of the “moping owl” on Gray’s “ivy-mantled lower’’; and 
Hrifacis’s brotliers, 

Qui bcnc prn pntrlu cum patriaque 

h.-ivo called forth Air. X*.djuer to the parallelism iVomthe Hard, 

Yo died ainid'.l. ymir dying country'^ t rip-j. 

Hven moi*o certainly did Glnone’s boast (v. 86), “ Sunt rnihi ques 
po.ssinl sceptm decere mnnus, ’ supply a liint lor tlm “ Hands that 
the rod of empire might have swayed,” and we feel very sure lint 
In^en examination might yield more such coine.idences. .\ very 
pretty line in the Dido to ylOneas (168), “ JHuu tin sit Dido, 
quodiibet esse feret,” is unfairly compared with a more cdab'irrtti' 
sentiment in ih 6 j\uf‘J>yoiniP Mm'd, fur its beauty in its natural 
simplicity; but in the interests of true, poetiy w** tinuli Air. 1’aimer 
for standing up for the 0\idian couplet de.‘iejipti\0 of the Istlijuus 
of Corinth in ils intcgrllv 

./Bquora binii miit opjaignnnt fluptiliu<) Ltbiuoii, 
lu tcnui.s tcllivJ tiudil utruiiKpio mare.— rLvilr. IUppol. 105 

.Will it be credited that a barbarian annotator proposed to read 
“ claudit” for “ audit” ? On the other hand, it i.s a strain too severe 
for our digestive organs to swallow the reading whieh Mr. I’almer 
would force oil us in the socoud line, of the liist epistle. We used 
to bo content in boyhood with mid lug Penelope's opening ns 
follows:— 

II.no iua Ponolopo lento libi luittit, Ulyx ; 

Nil inilii rvscriba‘». Attameu ipho vi'ui. 

The abruptness and directness of the sentcncijs epomed to have 
the very form of (Jvid, who in his Aledea to Jason begins with an 
abrupt “ At tibi Uolchorum,” and in his Dido to jKnens similarly 
rushes at once tn medtas m. ' Hut iK^caiwo Grouovius and 
Hurmonn could not let the text alone, and coneeiied the ex¬ 
tremely roundabout idea that for “ attsmen ” should be read “ ut 
Umen,” and that ut should connect the first verse with the second, 
we are asked to believe that Ovid meant to make Penelope say .that 
sho sent a letter to her wandering spouse, “ not, however, in oi’der 
to draw an answer from him ” [nil mihi rescrihas ut tumen]. riuch 
a clumsy mode of expvcpsioii is surely very unlike Ovid. Air. 
Allen’s suggestion, “ fac tumen,” will not mend the matter; and 
wo con hardly doubt the instinct which bids us hug the old reading 
and punctuation. 

The demand is less violent that in v. 40 of the same epistle 
we should exchange the rhyming pcatameler anent Uliesus and 
Dolon (40)— 

lltquc flit Ido flomno praditiM, ille dolo— 
for a in which the last word “ vigil ” (suggested bv an Kton 
master) fulfils the antithesis whilst it docs .away with tic rhyme. 
But again, at vii. 45, although there the ptwaage is of such admitted 
difficulty as to excu.se imperfect attempts at a cure, liowcver 
dubious^ it is too much to ask us to accept the reading which is 
priuted*in the text before us, “ Quid non censeris iniquo P ” and to 
admit the middle senBo of “consoris,” if indeed it is a middle 
sensCi wWteh eon be tansliited^ “ What do you not rate unfairly H ” 
It is Juit to odd that in bis pitrfhce Mr* Palmer deserts “ censeris ” 
for Madtxg%. noiyecture, “ Mentiria.” In some cases, to our 
thinking, he ;Aftray ftom ovm^ubtloty—where upon the 
constractibn m '’ftVdrtendi liber ” (i. 80) he soea. more in it than 


a genitive of reference, or “ in wpeck of"; and stiH mofo ilb -ndtefo, 
in V. 15, a hypefcriticid distinction is attempted bbtweok ^^ auper 
stramen, ftenoquc,” as the materials of thb'coiicb of Faria and 
tKnone, “explicable by the ditrerencobetween straw and hay j the 
former being harder, a person lying upon it does not sink into 
it.” It comes to this, therefore, we suppose, that the ccqcli was 
of straw, but in the deep hay—a rather subtle refinement.^ 
lA‘t us not part with Mr. t*alraer, however, without saying that 
this straw-splitting is very exceptional, and that very often he has 
hit the truth hy p sagacious gift of criticism. Instances occur, 
which we have no room to particularize, at i. 102, “llac faciuut," 
ii. IOC), “ pcl.igo vela negante data,” and vii. 71"”®? where he has very 
.«»hrew(Uv and iri<leperidently educed from the obscure “Quid lanti 
cst tiitiini merui” or “ toluni menii” of the AISS. a certain cor¬ 
rection and obvious &en»e by the iransposiliun of two letters, ami 
ivioling “ lit f urn ’’ in the place of “ tiitum.” In one or two places 
al.'-'U, noliiblvin ix. 109-10, and in x. 52, he has really thrown cou- 
sidi'rnble liL'ht upou amldguoiia phrases by intoUigent reference to 
lli(‘. Ii'gal phrast'ology with wliicli, as we have befoix) remarked^ 
Ovid’ri appiniitnuMit ns u triumvir capitalis and afterwards as a 
ci.Mitiimvir Would luuki*. him acquainteu. There is a larger uumlier 
of mir^priiits in the te.\t of those epi.'^tles thou conaisls with 
caivl'nl ))r*\“s coireeling; but taking the book, all for all, wo 
v.-idroiuo it as an interesting and able contribution to the 
idii'-id.ition of a ileligliUiil poet, and sincerely hopo to meet Air, 
I’almor irain iu otla.'i‘ ilepurtuiontcj of the i^iuuc Held, 


CIIKI.STMAS 1500ICS. 

111 . 

T JFE on the rpim' '/'httmcn, by II. D. Hobortpoii. (Virtue, 
^ Spalding, and Go.) —There is very great merit in many of Ah. 
llohurtfton s illusfrations of the sceiierv of the Upper Thames. Ili.s 
1iuiuv-ilrawing is perhaps tltc point wliero ho is weakest. It is a 
]iity thorol'oio that ii.s a froutisidece to this interesting volume he 
i.liould have given an illustration in wliieh a girl holdingthe tilloroi* 
ahirgo is tlie most promment object. Anyone w'ho know.s the 
scenery—and such scemn-v every one ought to know, at all events to 
.‘iome e.vteiit—■will tind miiuy a pleiu^ant memory called hack to hi& 
mind of quiet hoiii-s sjieiit in quiet spot.-* on the hanks or on the 
stream of ihif silver Tliamee. 'I'ho accompanying letterpress is very 
inferior to the engrav ing.s. Nets are used on the Thames, and .Tohii- 
Hon certainly gave a curious dotiiutiou ol nelwoik. Air. Koberlson, 
moreover, gives a picture of a net. Unless, however, it can bo 
shown that Johnson in deliniug ru'.twork had not only the niaini'S, 
hut also the Ujiper Thames, in view, wo cannot allow that hw deli- 
nilion should have heeii drugged into Air. Ilobertson’s book. JIo 
miglit with a.s much leuson have, brought in Jolinsmi's detiiiilion i>f 
oat.s because he has drawn a jiieture of two horses towing u barge, 
or of excise because men when h(jt with rowing cool their thiirt 
with a tankard of ale. 

Jioaufy in Common 'T/nnys. Tllhstratod by twelve dravvingSL 
from natfiro by Airs. J. \V. AVhymper, with di'seriptious by 
the Author of “Life rndergroiind.” t^»t“dety for I’roumting 
Chri.'jlinn Ivnovvledgo).—lii this volume 'Wo have dravving.s printixi 
ill colours—the title-pago .savs “ colors,” for, with C-hristian Know- 
l(*dgo, American spoUiiig apparoiuly is nromoted—of suiue of the 
(roiiimonest among the idaiits. Airs. Wliympor liaa done her part 
of the work fairly well, and the descriptions are on the whole not 
inferior to the pictures. We cm easily believe that such a work as 
this may lend to givo an insight into tlie beauty that is to ho 
found in the comiu(»ii things all around us by those who bring tw 
them a cultivated eye. The first thing to do is to awaken atten¬ 
tion and observation, and this such books as the one before ns 
certeinly do. The author is as vveiilt os some other botanists in 
derivation. “The word hip or hep,” he says, “ is traceable to tho 
Anglo-Saxon hiom Xurw. hiupa and jupc, a corniption from tho 
Latin jujuba.” Theso amateur etymologists, in the lirst place, 
think Hint all wortls are derived from tlio Latin; in the Becoud 
place, if they do not find a Jjiitin Btem to hand, Ihoy do not husitafo 
10 invent one. 

How to iJuihl a House: an Architectural H&velcite, by E. Viollet- 
le-Duc, Translated by Henjamin Bucknall, Architect. (Sampsork 
Low and Co.)—A treatise on architecture is not generally given 
in the form of a story. NovertheU'.sB, if the author has found that 
he cannot otherwise fret peojilo to study a littlo for themselves 
tho simplo fiictfl on \vhich the comforts oi’ a house depend, he has. 
not done unwisely in imparting his knowledge in tho form of a 
novelctti!. The fr.irnework of the story is simple enough. A youtlg 
student “ comes homo fi-om the Lyceiini bringing with him proofs 
of n well-spent )'ear. Every one c’onmtulAtes him on his suroew, 
and predicts for him after hi.s six wemts’ repose an onorgetic recoin- 
meiieement of congenial labour, crowned oy a brilliant carter in' 
tlie future.” Ilia holidays hang heavy on hie hand, and hie fotW , 
sets him to scheme out a plan for a house that is to bo built for his 
married sister. A proper plan is afterwards prepared, acd tko hdusq 
is built, while information is given and suggestions are nude'as the 
building rises. Tho book is dearly aud sensibly written, and migJit 
bo Btiulied with advantage hy any one who is thinking of ]^lding» 
It would have been all the more valualde if a chapter hod , 
added on house-dmining and ventilation, for on the former of tjbose^ 
two points Fronchmen have a great deal to learn, and Engluhineh 
not, a littlo. . ; 

ScrihAers Moniklyi.m XlluJilratcd Mayttahte fitr ^ 

conducted by J. G, HoBknd. (Scribner m Co.; 
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This idaparine, though it could uot ranh with the ComlnUov Metr- 
wohld yet hold.a fair placo iinioug Knglirtli majifazines 
of the second order. The account of “ Two Visits h) Oxford ” is 
ivritten in a very friendly and discriminating spirit, and is 
generally free from iimccuracies. Tho writer notices a dilihrence 
between the slreels of a Uui^'er8ity town in England and of ouo in 
the United States. “ One has scarcely sti'ppod into the streets of 
Oxford,” ho says, before he meets numbers of well-h<‘ha^'^M.i 
modest youths walhhig by Iwos and threes, not in droves, as 
students jiatrol the streets of an American town.” Xu the aceouijt 
of Charles Sumner's Death a curious instance may ho found—it is 
not noticed as curious by the writer—of tlio extraordinury ]>uhli- 
city of Anierican life. The writer, a fritmd of 'SW. Sumners, says 
that ho placed “ his friend, Major Poore, in charge of tlie tirsi 
floor, and his colleague in charge of tho second floor, that no one 
might bo allowed tfi approach lh« sick-room whom they f-onld 
prevent. Major Poore snnimoned to his a'^siHlauco two of the 
Capitol police.” In spile of these precant ions, “ Irom time to time, 
friends who would not he denied made their way to the room, hut 
as fur as possible they were restmiaod liy the physieian, wliode.Mired 
to keep the room quiet.” Tho W'l’iter wished to have the natient 
informed of his hopeless condition. The ph\.sicinn repluMl, “He 
has but one chance in a thousand; to excite him would ho to 
destroy that chance.” “ I then asked pernnssion,” tlm writer goes 
onto say, “to call in a clergyman; it was due, to him, and the 
poonlo who sent him here, that tho voice of prayer should ho lie,arfl 
in tlio house.” We never before heard of tne obligation of prayer 
being made to dimend on tho respect duo to the clergyman and to 
those who sent the clergyman. America may ho a good enough 
country to live in. Those who cati atford it, lufwever, would, W’o 
should imagine, get their dying done in Europe. 

The Booh of Stured Sonff. With a Preface by the Ilov. Charles 
Kemble, M.A., Rector of Ibitb, (Seeley, Jacksou, and llalliiliy^, 
—At the request of one,” says the editor, “ whose name, wore it 
given, would m sufTicient guarantee for the soundness of the fol- j 
lowing selection of ’sacred poems, I have examined the manu¬ 
script, as it has been prepared for the press.” In using the 
word “ soundness,” Mr. Kemble, no doubt, is considering llio songs 
rather from a theological than a poetical point (d' view. Tlioro are* 
not a few writers of sacred verst^a who are es mmud as tho Thirty- 
nine Articles themselves, and about as poetical. We are glad to 
say, however, that this selection, when it is loolmd at from its less 
sound but perhaps not less attra<Jtive side, seems to have been made 
on tho whole with judgment. 

In Tha Rifle imd the Hound in Ceylon and Juiyht Yeans in 
Ceylon (Longmans) we have reprints of two of bir Samuel 
Baker’s works. “ 1 lotik Kick,” he says in hi.s preface to the former 
of theso two works, “ to the hunting of my younger days with 
immi.ved pleasure.” However unmixed may ho tho pleasure 
of wholesale butchery, tho narratiie of it nevertheless is apt to 
be a little dull, if not sickening. 

Two Years in East Africa^ by Emile Jonvwiu.v. With maps 
and numerous ilhistrations; The Jfuntcr ami tho Trapper in 
North America, Erom the Eronch of Benedict Rdvoil, by W. II, 
Davenport Adams; and Wrecked on a Reef: a Tnie Story, 
I>oni tho French of F. E. flfiytial. With forty illustrations by A. 
de Ncuville. (All published by Nelson and Sons).—Is there a 
change coming over the spirit of the French nation, and are they 
at last catcliiugthe b’liglishman’s love for wandering? It is curious 
at all evente to notice how many of the wildest hooks of adventure 
now come to us from France. Tliese three books id' travel which 
we have classed together are all wi'itien by Fienchiuon, and with 
a good deal of spirit. The.y would be Ibiiiid interesting by young 
people. Wo cannot but regret, however, that tho charming sim¬ 
plicity of Robiimn Ct'usoe is not relished by the lads of tho present 
day as it was by their fatliers. In tho higlily seasoned tales that 
are now served up year by year, with at least one startling escape 
for each page, the taste is lost for simple fare. These three books, 
however, are quite up to the average of modern stories, Wo 
notico that in the Kiok on East Africa tlie translator tells us that 
ho has rewritten “ the chapter devoted to tho capture of Miigdala. 
He trusts,” he goes on to add, “ that in their present form tho 
romantic adventures of the hero of thi.s exciting naiTativo will ho 
acceptable to Enrfish readers.” AVe shall next bo prepared to see 
MM. Erckmann-Ohatmn’s PUhiecite translated into German in 
a form that will he acceptable to the Prussian reader. 

Kiny and Commonwealth: a Histom of the iJreat Rebellion^ by 
B. M. Oordery and J. S. Phillpotts, Head-Master Elect of IMford 
School, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxl'ord. (Seeley, Jackson, 
aid Halliday).—This history is, on the whole, well and clearly 
written, and gives in a convenient form a great deal of interesting 
information. It will be found suitable not only for the student 
who has Some oxandnatinnfor which to prepare, for whom it seems 
primarily to have been written, hut also for the general reader. 

The ^haketpeare Birthday Book. (HatchardsJ.—-In this little 
book one or two quotations from Shahspenre are given for every 
day of the year. If any one would take the trouble to loorn by 
heart the few lines sot for each day, he would, without much 
labour, have many a fine passage rooted in his memory. The 
author might, with a little tr6uble, have found many more quota¬ 
tions that were especially suited to particular days. The “ Ides of 
March,” for instance, and the Feast of St, Cnspin,” invite moat 
obvious quotations. 

The Lcmgvage of Floweret or, Floral Embleme of ThottyhiSf 
FeeUngif and Bentittmte^ by Robert Tyas, M.A., LL.!),^ &c. 
With coloured groups of flowers. (Boutledge and Sons).—Dr. 


Tyiis sptjaks of flowers and trees, and tlieir language, from the 
cedar tree that is in lA^hanon, even unto tlie hyssop that spriugeth 
out of the wall; in other words, from “ tlie pmee of heather 
that Prince Frederick AVilliam irf Prussia gave to ‘ mir dear 
Victoria ’ (extract from our beloved Queen's look),” to llm black¬ 
thorn, whoso fruit is said to he largely usihI in making British port 
wit]c-s. Tliose who core to study tho liiiigunge of flowers w ill find 
in tins book all tliat they can Tiet‘d. 

Rhymes and Roundelayes in Praise of a Country Life. (Ilout- 
ledge and Sous). —Tho selection of poems is judicious, tho type is 
clear, the paper is good, and tho illustrations, by liirket I osier, 
Harrison Weir, ami other artists, are at all events not infmior to 
those which niv generally met with in sneh a selection ns this. 

iMiicli the same can bti said of Picture Posies, oltso published bv 
Messrs, lloiitiledge. It contains a selnctiou of poexus, chiefly by 
living authors, and drawiri'^s by a large numlH'ir of artists, engraved 
by Dalziel Brothers. Both poems and iilusiralions have, as wo 
read in tlio prefiu;e, all appeared K^fore, “ the greater part of them 
in a Round of IJays niul Wayside Posies." The tact of both 
works being out of print cerhrinly justifies, as tho publishers say, 
the present issue. 

Dawn to Daylight; or, Gleinns from the Poets of Twelve 
Centimes. With aKive two hundred illustrations. (AV'arno and 
Uo.)—The selection certainly covers a wide enough ground, lie- 

B wilh (ticdmon and Thorkelin, and ending with Owen 
h and Dora CTi'eenwell. Tho illustrations also are very 
imimTOUS, though why The Vanity of Human Wishes, or, as It is 
coiled here, Vanity ol Ambition, should be adorned with a picture 
of two soldiers, oue on horseback and the other on foot, is uot very 
clear. It would have Ixien as w-ell if a foot-note iiifoniied the 
reader whether either of them, and, if so, which of the'two, re¬ 
presents Swedish ('horles and which the bold Bavarian. Tlie 
uniform and miisliet w'nrcoly suit the time of Xerxos, so him we 
may exclude from our speculatioa. 

j h)nys of oar IWA, by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle¬ 
man," Set to music. (Daldy, Ishister, and Oo.)—Tlie limsic is 
certainly not worthy of tho songs. i:^me few of tho airs are 
pretty enough, but m the greater part of K>lh melodies and ac¬ 
companiments we can find but little merit. Tho musician proper, 
for whom however tho volume is not, we suspect, meant, would 
almost receive a shock from tho consecutive fifths which are given 
on a golden background on the elaborate cover of the book. It is 
a pity that songs which are so pretty in themselves should nut have 
found a more skilful composor. 

Fairy Frisket; or. Peeps at Insect Life, by A.L.O.E, (Nelson 
and Sons).—Wo have no doubt that this little work will bo as 
highly csU^e.med by young people as the earlier publications of 
tlis popular writer. By means of a fairy story, A.L.O.E. manages 
to give her small readers a groat deal of information about the 
insect world. When natural history, fairyland, and a sound 
moral are all combined in one story, children ought surely to be 
confimt. 

Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and Jinylesi The Camden I'ldition, com¬ 
piled by Mrs. Valentine. With four hundred illustrations. (Wame 
and Co.) —Tho lime has, wu should think, at length como when 
there should he a new recension of all the nursery rliymes, and tho 
text should bo finally fixed. Towards efl’ecting this, Mrs, Valen¬ 
tino’s work will he found to bo a valuable contribution. She has, 
it would seem, collated many ancient works that boar on the 
subject, and has got together a very large number of rhymes and 
talcs. She admits, however, too readily a chaugo iu the text, out 
of regard to an excess of refinement. Wo read, for instance;— 

Robin the llobbin, the bi^-hoaded Urn, 

Be ate mure iiieut Ilian fourscore men. 

It was not to tho sizo of Benj.'imin’s head that the ancient poet 
drew tho child's Hllcntion. It is not a big head that a hero needs 
who is to perform vast feats of eating. 

Nursery Rhymes and Nursery Tales of England, collected by 
.1. 0. HalliweLI. (Waino and (Jo.)—Tho collection is much the 
Slime as that given iu Mw. A'alontine's book. Its popularity is 
proved by tlio fact that it is now in its lifth edition. Mr. llalliwell, 
m wriling about one of tho rhymes, says:—“ Fossibility will not 
bo outiMgfd by conjocturing tho John Bull of this piece to lie the 
uit'st who took so diistinguished a part in the rebellion of 
lichaid II.’’ It i.<^ quite true, as he says, that “ traditional pieces 
aro frequently so ancient.” Nevertheless, possibility is certainly 
outraged vvlicn a gmi with its flint and stuck is assigned to the 
tiino of KicharJ IT. 

Boons and Blessings: Blories and SJcetches fo Illustrate the 
Adoantages of Tcmperaiwe, by Mrs. S. 0. Hall. (Virtus, Spalding, 
and Co.)—Tm-se stovios are verv unequally written j but, whether 
hvoly or dull, they all teach one lesson—the advanto^s, namely, of 
leolotalism. Of tho worst of tho stories we can at all events 
say they cannot do any harm, and may do some good. A sot 
does not deserv e any very high order of writing, and , he might do 
worso than read the tal^ entitled “ The Drunkard’s Bible ” and 
“ Digging a Grave with a Wine-ghtss.” We have heard, by the 
way, an old proverb which says “There ard more graves dug 
with the tooth than the tankard.” 

Opening a Chestnut ' Burr, hy Rev. E. P. Roe, Author of 
“Barriers Burned Away." (Routlcdge and Sons).— The author 
of this American story says in his prewice that ho has “ received 
considerable weU-deserved critidsm from the gentlemen of the 
caustic pen.” If he has derived much advantage from their criti¬ 
cism, his former tales must have been bad Indera. In tho present 
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talo he recounts Rt great length the ronverAion of a wicked man of 
the world by a beautiful country girl. The sioiy is absurd, and 
the pictures which illustrate it are, if possible, wots<‘. The 
author, wo notice, in one passnge describes a cci-tain kind of grape 
as ** the typo of juicy steak among fruits.’' 

IFairy Gifts t or, a WallH of JVondtrs, by ICathleen Knox, 
Author of “Father Tirae’e Story-Book.” ((Ti-ittilh and Famn).— 
This is a pretty little story-book, with many a puzzle in it for 
little folks to find out. Mr. Greenaway’s illustrations are not un¬ 
worthy of tho tides; indeed some of his smaller woodcuts are 
unusually good. 

Flmr-de^Lis: Ijeaves fi'oni French Hinton/, hy Father Gtivv. 
(Iluteharda).—MissOarr has made an attempt to write ^livtory in 1 ho 
best way in which it can he written for tho young. She talu ii 
four interoaiing episodes in Frenrh history, and Ims worked them 
out in considerable detail. She hiis Jii' t with tolemblo t*ncce«:<.jiijd 
her book, no doubt, will be nu ugreeablo eliaii^e after Mrs. MriflJuuM. 
Her stylo, however, is not altogether tliat in which “ tlu' young 
girls or children ” for whom she write.9 would tako uinch ileligJii. 
She has, moreover, a iendoney to oveilaiideii tho memory by 
bringing in names quitch needlessly. It would btj well if all 
writers for tlie young would learn to use languag<! that tho 3oung 
can undeifslaiiu. Let Miss Carr naid to “ a young girl or a 
child ” tho lino in whicli she. .«iaya that “ that idea culininatetl in tho 
absoluto monarchy of Loui.s AlV.,”and, first inaldng quite sure 
that she imdemtaiids her own English, next wlmt meaning the 
child has got out of it. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

M BOUSSELET’S book about India* is certainly, from an 
• artistic point of view, a work of Oriental richness and 
magnificence*. IL is a large quarto volume, glowing in criinflon 
and gold, and profusely illn.-itratcd ; and tho illustrations are not 
merely numerous, but of a very high character. It is seldom 
indeed that we meet with a publication which ia bo pori'ect in its 
way. The woodcut.a are cleverly designed and well cut, and they 
are also carefully printed on suitable jiaper. In this connhy wood¬ 
engraving, one of tho nh^t delicalo as wdi ns most elll'ctive forma 
of art, lias degenoratod into a sort of triclcy factory lalxjur. 
Artists iiTO employed to draw^ upon the wood dosigua which sliall 
involve the least amount of Hkilful cut ting*, background and 
details are scamped or omit led*, and the budy of the piece is mn do up 
of cheap and coarse approniico work. If any one wants b> see what 
real wood-engraving is when cnlrusU^d to competent and con¬ 
scientious artists, he should take a hnik at L'Jnde des Ilfnahs, and 
observe tho thorough toxtuvo of the pictures, tho play of light and 
shade, and depth anti variety of colour. Tho hindscapos and 
architociunil pieces are cspcciafly gooil. Wo may cite among tlio 
best such examples ns Bhurtporo, tlm Fnlaco at Ajmir, tho 
Miiusoloum of Agra, tJio Facade of tlie Ikilaco at Gwalior, Jlarwa 
Eagnr, tho Citadel of Ourchhi, and Bhopal; but many others 
might bo mentioned. Tho figure subjticts are not all of equal 
merit, and in some of them may bo delected tho theatrical vices 
of tho Bor^i school; it must bo said, however, that they are, ns a 
rule, spirited and \igoriuis, and some of tho grou[>s of natives are 
exceedingly graphic. By merely turning over tho pages we get n 
vivid impression of Indian scones and types of tho people. It is 
perliapa almost inevitable that, in tlio case of such a book ns iliis 
tho literary part should bo subordinate to tho pictorial; but IM. 
KouBselot’s narrative is lively and iutelligimi, and worth reading 
on its own acetumt. 

As tho Confuronco of Brussels is to bo resumed or suppleiiionted 
by ono at St. Petersburg, wo may oxpoct another discussiou of the 
usages of war, and those who dcsinj to learn in on easy and inter¬ 
esting way tho chief points of the controversy cannot do better 
than consult Mr. Edwards’s notes f on tho method and conduct of 
tho German invasion of France, and 1 ho (piestions arising out of it. 
Mr. Edwards was ono of the Times" Corrospoudents during tho con¬ 
flict, and an eye-witness of the actual application of modern usages 
of war. He gives a vivid and animated picture of the system of 
occupation followed by tbo Genuaus, and its consequences to tho 
invaded population; and, without at all trying to tone down the 
severities of the conquering force, he seems to think that on the 
whole no W'anton excesses can l>o laid to their charge. Ono sug¬ 
gestion which he makes is probably sound. It is known that tlie 

S moral story of the inhahltant.s of tho invaded districts is that the 
ermans at first wore not so bad, but that as the war continuwl 
they got worse. It is certain at least that later on there were more 
angry complaints on tho part of the Frencli. Tho explanation of this 
which Mr. Edwards suggests is that the first invaders were much 
feared, and every one was astonished and delighted to find that thqy 
wore better than thojr were expected to be. Everything they 
wanted was supplied without too much resistance, and the French 
• began to think that a German invasion was not such a verjr terrible 
thing after all. But after a time tho second body of invaders 
arrived, and found the people getting very sulky. They had 
bad enough of the invasion; their first fears were over, 
and they were just in the mood to give their visitors as 
much trouble os possible. On tho otlier hand, the new comers 

* Ztinde de$ Rdaht: voyage data tinde. cadraU, ft dana les Fritidencef 
df Bombay et du Bengale. Par Loiiit Rousselet. Ouvroge contonant 317 
gravures wit botl et SIX cartes. Paris; Ilochotto et 01 s. 

t Thf Gfrmatu in France. By U. Satheriand Edwai'ds. London: 
E. Stanford. 


were probably irritated to find that wliat had been given libemHy 
in the tirst instance was refused to them.. And of course maiitess 
went on from bad to worse. Mr. Edwards is disposed to doubt 
whether the German laws of war will bear much modification,and 
he cDUiiiders that some of the restrictioits imposed on the freedom of 
civilians to take part in militaiy operations we eascaitkl to their 
own protect ion. A valuable and intorostiug part of Mr. Pldwavds’s 
work is the Instructions for the govwnment of the ,^mie8 of the 
I'liiterl States in th^ Field which wore issued dwiiig the Civil 
and which arc hove given at full iu an appondix. 

It is not very often that a man publiahos a iiook lor tho express 
purpose of domonfitrating his own foUy, though he may sonietiines 
lie it iincousciously. Bat, as far as we Ciin make out, this soems 
tc) liftvo bi'oii Ah’. Law,sou’s * object in giving to Uie world the 
Iiistory ofliis .‘ibsurd exploits at BlciinorJiasyst, a co-operati\>’ form 
not far from Carlihlc. Mr. Lawson, wlio ia bvifilhjr to Sir VN’iltrid, 
appeals to he whut our grandfathers called a humourist. Ifo is 
fond of great ideas, and whouever he falls midu* tlio intluenc.c of 
ono lio is impatient to have it caminl out directly to tho fullest 
extent, in order that ho iii.ny have his bands free next week to tiiko 
up .'inollier. A few years ago, Ixiing already a teetotalor, he em¬ 
braced vogehirianism, but failed to Convert his neighboiu‘3. Then 
ho took to co-operativo faruiing, and as this practically meant his 
pioviding capit.al for other people to simd, ho had, as soon as tho 
system was understood, no diflicully iii findingco-oporators,though 
they would have ntjthiiig to my to his greens instead of laief. Ho 
got up a sort of village parliament at Blennerliassct, which hold 
w’eckly meetings mid passed rcsolutionH es to how tho farm should 
bo managed, and Mr. Lawson's money distributed, an<l wlio should 
rule over them, as woll a.s all sorts of personal disputes and village 
squabbler. Thi.i .amused tho philanthropist very much tor a tinio, 
until he found llmt bis liest ossistant.s were leaving him bmiuuu 
they objected to bo at tlie morcy of the rabblu, and that everything 
was getting into coiifu.'^ion. Ho then (‘nd(‘m’OU)'od to correct, tho 
evil by pointing out to the village council that, it bad only lulvising 
p<ovei>, and some one said, “ VVhnt’s the g«»od of voting if Mr. 
Lawson will not tie himself to do ns w^o vote f ” 'I'o t liis lie Ibinks a 
good answ’cr was, ‘* t)f course not, for jou might etc all rav money to 
those pref-ent,” This is no doubt true; but, then wdiat of fraternal 
C(t-openition P ]\Ir. Lawson, who .S4‘ems to have kut,wD nothing 
of agriculture, and to have be en always too much m a hiiriy to 
learn .an\ tiling, thought that all tho liiD-at improvianents could bo 
introduced all ut once on tlie farm ; and the couserpKuce, was, hs 
niight be expected, that, what with one ciutclict and aiiother, 
he lost a good deal of nionev, und «t the end of a few years (bs- 
covered that he had had enough of larnting. Under tlie bending 
“ VVliiit our Neigh hours Ihoupht of iia" ho ghes letters from 
several correri])OTident8 w'ho very c.iudidlv hint tliuL tlu.^y tliink 
him rather crazy, and probably lliey wu'Ve not- fur waning. 

A series of brief, accurate, and intolligonfc biogi-tiphical notices 
of the le.xling men in (lerjunny at the present moment would cer¬ 
tainly ho opjiorluiio and weleonu*, but we are .-orry wo CMunot 
cimipliment Mr. Slran.sa t on tho execution of lii-j la.dv. His 
sketcle s are co.ar.se, violent, and vu’gar, and the temper in which 
he writes ins])ii-e.s tho reader with distrust of the soundness of 
his information ns ivell as tho ii,irness of liis estimates of ]uiblie 
characters. Here is a sentence which maybe taken ns a f«tmp]e :— 
“ The cruelly disappointed j’eudnl and black crew, in their fierco 
rage at being tlyis foiled in their vile reactionary plot, insulted 
both Kin^ and Oliancellor, by proclaiming openly and aloud lliat 
the latter bad forced his master's hand by a threat of instant re- 
.signalioii should his Maji^ty decline to grant Iho concossnm 
demanded. The story wa.s of eoimo a base lie, like most of the 

J iroductions coming from tlial mint.” Nidwdthstanding its do- 
ects, however, the book is not without a certain mtere-st. There 
is a story in the notice of I’rince BisimarcJc wddeh, though not 
now, will boar repetition. An album in which Guizot and Thicra 
had already written was sent to him for his .autograph. M. Guizot 
had led off with “Dons ma longue vie j'ai appria deux sagieasea: 
Tune cst do beaucoup iwrdonner, et rautre do 110 jamais oublier." 
“ Uu pen d’oubli,” suggestod M. Thiers, “ ne iiuit pis a la siuci^ritd 
du pardon to which Bi.sinarck added, “ J’ai appris dans nia vie 
a moi do beaucoup oublier, H do me lairo beaucoup pardouner”—a 
touch of meekuesg not without humour. 

Vowerful and vivid as are the letters of Jmius, coraparatiyely 
little interest would probably now bo taken in them were it not 
for the ,iiiy.stery, perlntps wo may say tho iiuponetrable mystery, 
which stiU surrounds their authorship. We hai^ here a very 
neat, convenient, and complete edition t of tho famous letters, witli 
’a collection of other writings aupposod to be by the same writer, 
and numerous notes intended to ducidate the pmbloui. Them is 
a preface which gives an impartial summary of tho vaiiuns theorios 
as to the identity of the writer without adopting any of them, and 
there is a“Preliminary Essay”in which the cklois of Jjord 
Georgo Saclrville are strongly recommended to consideiation. Fac¬ 
similes are given of tho handwriting of the private and pufalio 
letters of Junius, and of the various persons with whom attempts 


* Ten Yearn of Gentleman-Fanning al Biennerhasnet, with Co-operatine 
Oly^ia. hy william Lawson, C. D. Hnutcr, and othera. Londwi: I.ong- 
mans & Co. 

t Men who ham Made ih» Now German Empire: a Serim of Brief 
Biographic Sketches. By G. Stranss. 2 vote. London : Tijistey Brothers. 

X Junitu. Including I.«ttero by the Rams Writer, under other signaturea 
(now first collected). Tovriiioh are added hte Ooufidcatia) Correfipondence 
with Mr. Wilkes, and fate private Liters addressed to Mr. H. 8. wsotfoU.' 
With a Pmliinioar}* Eiwyt Notb, &c. London : Boultedge dt Sons. 
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have been made to identify Lira. With this volume iu his hands, 
anybody who wishes for a little intelUyitiial recrt'alioii can study 
the oueslion for himsdf. . If he fails to find any solution to liis 
satisiactiou, he will at least have obtained some auu««nuiut. 

Mr. Wog^-Prosser has translated from the trench sonio lottci's * 
describing the Italian attacks on Homo in 1867 and 1870. 'I hi'v 
aro written in a strong TJUramoutaiie tone, aud lU'e iutended to 
show that Garibali ia not only a wicked revoliitiouist jwnl MUioiu- 
petent general, bat is deheient in i»erson;il courage. 

In a modest preface Mr. Bniwn introduces iis to a riillwr ainhi- 
tious work.t Ho has endeavoured to cojiipress into loss lh;m four 
hundred pn<a'B tho whole law of KuglamJ, and Ims cviilenlly h-- 
stowediQU(^i pnins on the ex(!Ciition of the task. He does n\it, how¬ 
ever, aim at anything higher than voiidi ring a f^orvicc 10 atiidoiits ))iv- 
paring for the Bar or for the lower brarirli of thci profession, and tlioro 
can h»i no doubt that he has produced a hook of rcfcn;ncc winidi 
will bo useful to the class ho Inis liad in view. The condiiiiMia 
which are imposed by the very nature of siiob a work nores,sjirilY 
limit the possibility of malting it .‘iltogether satisfactory. If it 
goes thoroughly into the rules and principles of evoiy hi,inch of 
law, it becomes too bulky to answer the purpose I’or which it is 
composed; and, on the oUier hand, there is the danger of .eacrifcicing 
conjplnteueBS to compression. Mr. Brown has perhaps done about 
as much as any ouo, not a rare genius, could do 111 such a enso, and 
his Dictionary, which is at least morf' handy and portable llwn 
Wharton’s, will bo serviceable to those who are in want of hints 
and references, and are content with a general idea of a law or 
legal principle. But he is constantly pulled np by the necessity of 
brevity, and lias to dispo.so of large subjects in two or three 
sentences. Wo may take the heading “ Cuu^piracy ” as an illustra¬ 
tion of what we mean. Conspiracy is dotined as tin agreement be¬ 
tween two or more persons “ (l) Falsely to charge another with 
a crime punishable by law^, eitW from a maliciims or vindictive 
motive or feeling towards the party, or for tlio purposo of e-Ktort- 
ing money from him; or (2) wrongfully to injure or prejudice a 
third person, or any body of men, in any other nwmier; or (^3) to 
commit any otlence punishable by law, or (4) to do any act with 
intent to provmit the course of justice; or (5) ti • ell'ect a legal purpose 
with acorrupt intent, or by improper meaus.” It will bo seen that this 
is a rough ami inodecpuite account of a very delicate and subtle law; 
but it is perhaps as much as can bo expretod in a few linos. 

Wrongfully to injiu*o or prejudice a third person” U in itself a 
definition which rcquire.s lo be deliued; and the f-amo may Iw 
said of a corrupt intent ” or “ by improper means.” A reference 
to some of the leading casc.s would liavo been valuable, but then that 
would have liiken up more space than could be spared. On the whole, 
Ftudeiits will probably find tliat they will make luoie speed in the 
long run by going to the special tovt-books on any subject whicli 
they wish to undi'island tlum by referring to the Dictionary; but 
at tho same time it Is a handy book to have at one’s elbow, if it is 
only talmu hir what it ia w'orlh. 

As Mr. Deane’s work j. is addressed to the rising generation of 
couvovanceis, “ student.s entering upon tho dilliciilties of real 
property law,’’ it may lie presumed that he does not fear tho 
immediate aninhilation'of that noblo science in its traditional forms 
by'any legislative changes. Tlie firstp;irl of i ho voliime is couipoit d of 
u series of chapters on corpoical hen‘iUtaments, and the second jiai-t 
of soriio lecturc.s on conveyancing recently delivered by tho author 
at tlio Law Iijatitiitioii. U is enough to say that Mr. Deauo 
writes clearly and lo tho point. 

From tho appearauco of a second edition of Messrs. Vandorvell 
and Withttiu s manual § on skuting it may Ixj inferred that the 
subject U ono in wdiich many persons take an iuierost, and on which 
tho writers of this work are accoplod ns authorities. Skating, it 
seems, is not more ovempt than other great arts from the revolu¬ 
tions of fashion. The old school of skaters would, wo are .told, 

buiy the inside in oblivion, and be content with a few picked 
inovemeul.s,” while the modem school wishes lo see “uie in- 
Bide brou'dit into uso for figuring, and a host of pure one- 
■ footed a'uldifficult feats of balancing added to the old glories of tho 
ait.” 'I'be authors of this little voliunQ aro enthusiastic champions 
of tho now school, and strongly advocate tho claims of the “ inside,” 
whilo also insisting on “ the groat value of tho spiral figure and 
tho serpentine lino, coupled with the semi-sideways position of 
tho body.” They admit that, as at present iiractised, outside 
skating Is the more graceful of the two, but they suggest that inside 
skating may be made more bofiutifid by giving it “that semblance 
of danger from falling which is tho charm of the outside.” 
This is to bo done by pmciiig the unemployed leg out of the way 
in the rear. Tho apporojitly increasing mildness of Ei^lish 
winters rendora the question of ai’lificial ice, or of some substitute, 
exceedingly important to skaters. It is remarked that, fur a sub- 
Btituto, “ pm*haps ft composition of the nature of Imrd soap, and 
wooden skates, with a wooden slip im^tead of the ordinary iron, 
might answer, but tho tumbling down would bo rather unplea¬ 
sant,” as we should think it would. The writers are more favour- 
,ftble to roller-skates, on which, they say, a great variety of combina- 

• Rom and her Captori. Letters c<41ci:ttjd and edited by Count Henri 
dTdevUlc, and traiulaHed by F. R. Wcgg-Pfos»er. London r R. WobU- 
bonme. 

f A Nm Law Dictionary and InttUuie of the whole Law. By Archi¬ 
bald Brown. London; Stevens & Haynes. 

t Princia/e$ of ConveyaacinjJ: cm FAmcniary Treatise for tht Use of 
Shtiads, By Henry C. Deane. 

I A Sysim of Figure-Skating. % H. E. Vondervdl and JT, M. Witbam. 
Second Edition, Loudon: Horace Con- 


lions of movements may be mado. They explode with some 
iiuiiguAlion the myth of cutting out a name on Die ice, declaring 
tliftt it is simply impossible to bo done b^ pure continuous skating. 

“ High art” iu skating is defined to consist in bfdancing tlie body 
steadily on one foot in a perfect attitude, fresh impulse being oli- 
faiiitd by a change of feet at pretty long intervals, 

.Mr. 'IVilhuusou, having compiled a dictionary of te(!hi\jcal 
terms in French, (German, aud English, has now put forth 
an in English, (German, arid French, which ia to bo 

fo]k)wcd by aiiolher in whicli treriuan will sLind fiivt. It is 
ruvdii'w to say that this is an c.xcmlingly m-oful kind of work, as 
it Riipplitss information iu which tho ordinary diolionarios aro 
u.smilly dellcieut; and, aa fiu* as we can judge by dipping into it 
hen; and there, it scorns lo have been prepared with much research 
and care. 

Mr. Higginbotham’s Indian biogmphww t have reached a second 
edit ion in an enlarged and amoLide«l lo/m. The biographies are 
giv«‘ri in dictionaiy order. <uid contjviu a good deni of inte¬ 
resting information, thougli occtisionally I’uey rather degenerate 
into ^rebfcip. Jt may bo noted, as evidence of a certain want of 
syskMii in the book, tlnit whilst Bornadotlo, who was only for a 
short lime in India jih a fMJip:c.**ut, has a biography, and >fr. 
(’Iiisholm Anste.y is ako tieated at full length, there is no notice 
of Miuviulay's Indian career. Biographies of men still in Indift 
are purpo-Rcly omitted. 

Mr. Page has collected into a volume X a number of sketdhes 
which bciloug to a useful and important branch of biography— 
that wliicb portra)^ the lives of men who, without attainuip to 
the highivst eminence, or filling very conspicuous public poritions, 
distinguish tliemselves by their energy of character and dovotioli 
to Ike objects they pui-aue. The greup represented in this volume 
iiK-kidos Bi.^hop Pattesou, (Jimrles Knight, Hobert Ohambwa, 
Duncan MaUicsou, the soldier’s friend, Sir IL Lftwronee, Dean 
Alibi'd, and others. Mr. Page has happily Rvoided the didactic 
Rtyh“, and his Hketches are e«jually iutorcating and thoughtfuL 
There is much genuine philosophy iu this unpretending volume. 

Mr. lk‘oker's histyrical notices § of the Royal Society, tlio 
Hoynl Institution, and other .scventilic Societies of London aro 
carefully wrill,on, but strike one as ralliei meagre and deficknit in 
substance. 

Mrs. Kitchener, who has had her husbands assistance in the 
prv]iMration of her little volume [[, has provided a very clear aad 
readable handbook of botany, which ia equally adapted "for pi'vsoaal 
use and class teaching, ’riu; author has avoided technical terms os 
much as po -siblo, m tliat her work may bo studied without difll- 
cully by a beginuer. 

Mr. Ilchuore, having undertaken lo write a mauual of instTUciiou 
vvJii<-h would help stammerers to cure theraselvi's, found that his 
work^) naturally assumed such a wide range that it w>u> adapted 
not merely for stammerers, but for all who desired to enjoy fi*e 
action of lung and Hucncy of speech. There are certainly many 
jeihoiis win) sullerfromno physical impediiuout, but vet, from ft 
>11(1 liabit, or defoctivo education, spealc very impu'fcclly, and Mr. 
Ilelinore’s directions and exercises are therelbiv i»f general 
interest. 


* TcchnnhHfivul Dktimwnf in the Ffif/lisht German^ and French l^a.^ 
Jiltued Ity Alex. Tuliiaa*jeii ; ivvik'dliy l.uuis foJluiu'Jon. Leipzig: 
S’, Taudiuitz. Loudon ; Sampson Low & Co. 

t 3 hn wk'Ki India has Known: Rivgraphiee of Eiument fndian. Cha¬ 
racters. Tty J. J. Iligginbotliam. Second Edition. Aladrus: Uigghi- 
lx)Llium fc (jo. Loudon ; UicliunUon ^ (Jt). 

J NMe Workers : a Rook of Examples for Young Men. ity II. A. Pagr. 
Londnu: Daldy, Isluatcr, & (Jo. 

§ Scientific London. iSy 13 . II. Beeker. London: Henry' S. King 
& Co. 

II A Year's Botany: adipied to Home and School Use. By Frances 
Anna Kite.hcner. Illuslmtert by tlie Author. Loudon: Jtiviii;^tbns. 

^ Speakers, Singers, and .Sianuncivrs. By F. Helimire. London-. 
Masters. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J-WINO tba 

r the CriicirtKiuii.” 

____ ___...,T.—,.jf. New IloinlSticct. 

Ten to Six. Itrilliuifly Ijjfhted nt duAk unil cm dull d ayj -' Aihuimdon. li. 

1^’IJ.rAn WAT/rC)N'.S paintings Ali.inr, Wi lsh, 

Ifcal KXTllBtTION. liH'liidlua Mr. >VnUoii‘s Worli during In'S niul Isti, now tU'EN 
at BtirlintRoii Galkry, lUl ricoudilly. 'I'rn till Uusk.—AilJiiiwiKiii, with l‘tttuIo.;ui, l». 

WKLSIl' SCKNERY. Sy ^ELIJAH WALTON.-ItIio 

* » OrlKiiial Drawlnci of IVKl.SH SCKNF.HY.and a number of Alpine Drawiiirs, nio 
now added to the above Exhibition ot lilr. W'liUon’s Works. 

THE ATONDEL SOCIETY’S EAO.SiMlEES in COLOUR 

■A from tlio OLD M ASTEilS arc Kxhiblti-il Free to the I'liblic, Dalij', nnd .'^nld from ln« 
to Ms. luud). Duscriptivo Lisls Mrut, post free, on appllcallun to Old llond htrcit. I .ondon, \V. 

TTNIVERSITY of LONIXLV.—Th« followinf? mv tlio Datts 

^ at which the several EXAMINATIONS In the irNIVKltslTY i.f I.ONUON fyr the 
Year 1 h 7& will oommenuo i 

JUatrtcuiation . Monday, Junnary 11, and Monday, June 8<i. 

itadutvrinfArt* .Fir.t II.A , Mimunv, July I<l. 

I^euoud U A,. Moniht}, t>ctohcr a*. 

MialerqfArti .Uraneh 1. Monclay, June 7; ttrancli II., ^lomlay, June It; 

UruiM-h III., Mnn(1iiy,,Tmic' tl. 

Doctor nfLUeruHir* .First D. Lit., Mondav, June 7. 

, Hcuoud D. Lit. ’I'lif .iluy, tlclolier IS. 

^ipturol I?rnniiiia/miuc. .. Tucscluy, NovvinU'r S) 

Hachetor of Scicnct . First 11 Sc., Monday, July III. 

aewnd U.Sc,, Mon.luy, iHitiilier SO. 

Doctor net . VVllhln the first Twenty-one days orJnne, 

. 

Doctor nf Law* .Thursdny,.ranuarv 14 

Oac^lor u/JtciJicine . Preliminary Seinitifir, Mniiday. .Inly 10. 

First M H.. M<nnlui.Jul/S6. 

Seeoiid .M.tl., Moiiclay, Noiemixr 1. 

DncSfhr ii/S'lrgeri/ . TiictHUy, Novcinlicr tO. 

Uattt} m SmU'ri/ . Mmidny, Noveinlier 9S. 

yiortor . Monday, November SJ. 

//'icaniireit/on fo/* IVottwn.... Moiidu}, Mny 3. 

The Keaulations rvlatina to the above Examinations and L<'ii'''' 0 s may he uhtnlnnl on nmlN 
cation K>“The llcalsii ar of the University of fxiiuiim, Bui'lriehin (Inrdi'ni, Loiwhiit, W. ‘ 
DeocmlKir in. I«i74, WILLLVM B.CAlll’ENThU. M 1>. n w .ir. 

SOCIETY for the ENOOURAIJhlMENT of the FINE ARTS. 

^ 8KVENTEENT1I SESSION. 

FIRST CONVERSAZIONE, Thursday, Jamuiry It, B7.’i, nt the Society of liiillNh Artmts' 
Otllcry, SnlRdk Street. 

Four Couvonla^lolll, I.colurca, Exhibitions, Ac—Thursday ICvi‘iiini;s. 

Annual Siibseription, 1 Guinea. NuKntiance >ce. 

AUGCHTUS a. BADINflTON, J/on. ivtur;/, 

9 Conduit Street, Resent Street, W'. 

L V E~^ir N ~ ~C 0~L ir'E t; K. 

ThlsCiilIeeo contains two Departments—the CLtSSICAL ninl the MonERN. There is 
ilso a preparatory l.UWKK HClltsIL. 

There oro Uuardina-Hotises within tho Colleau Grounds, held by *lie Ikiwl Madcr and 
Jllicfs of his MlalT i a Oyrnnoiiiuin, ae. 

Uoard nnd Tuition under Fourteen, XHOi over roiutccn, t'>i Von-Slmrclioblcrs pay nn 
ixtra Fee of £0. Spcrlal advantaaei for Sous <it Clergymen and Home Llinirdcis 
For tlirthvr information, auply to the Bev. Au'itiun FAiiaii, M.A., llesd-Miuter, lute 
Fellow and Tutor of New CoU(a;c, Oxfoid. 
llie Examination for Scholarshliis and Kxhlbilious on DreemiH'r 23 nnd 33. 

]y[ "a L V E R N_COL L E~cr*E. 

The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for StllOLARSUTPS and ExillllTTIONS will 
be he1<l on Dewmber 33 and 3’». Theio adi t» mmrdnl ll.msc si<liiilnMlii|iH i.f im. 
Four Founders' Scholursbips ot yvi, and Muuie Kklnliiiioiis ot I'tii, The Awards will lu' tor ooe, 
or for two years, aceordiiiff to merit,In Classics or Muthcumilcs. For iiaitiiiibirs apply to the 
Uraii-Mah-i'kk. _ 

E l J Z A M E T 11 0 0 L 1. E n E, fl U E li X S E Y. 

ri./.w-T!i. UlftIKU' of WTNflUKSTFR. 

Valuable TTnlvcrsIly Sehidarshlps and C'nllcee ETliiliitlrms fm iiiiiiiial coini.eliiiim 
Special attention paid to Modern Lumruiitfes mid the rrcpmutioii of CamUdutes lur Wool¬ 
wich,Cooper's IIIU, Control DepnriTnoiit, Anne and Navv.und Civil Servin'. 

**• Next Turin lu'tins Febrimry I, lH7.'i. 

St^IIOLARSIIirS. - DULWICH IlOUSK .SCMfOOL, 

Olpsey nill.S E. 1'hen> will he an EX.\MINATIi)N durma the ChHstmiis Vacation 
forTITllKE OPEN SCHOl.AllSIllPS for Soii,i ot Oiith-moii. innlt r Hllciii jcius ol m.'e. 
about to cuter the Selimd The Seholanihlps are of the aiiiiiial viltie of i3A eoi'li, and teiuihle 
riurliif the iwrlml of the Sludenl's n'snlonre. Spreiul uriiuii{Cini.nts for Camhdotos ntudls- 
taneo.—Fur particulars apply to the IIkah-Mas'ieii. 

'"the OOLrSxi L “SCJIIOCL, Stratford-npoii-Avorj:—THREE 

SrilOr.AllSHIps, One of £30 a year and Two of IJn, leiviblc fur Three A'cars at this 

Sidiool, win be offered for Competition, on lb.. 1 h, at Ten a m , o|n-u to all Hoys md yet 

mvmUers of'the School, midcr Fourteen ymrs of aac. Juiuiary Cnudidnlcs will bo 

lodireil In the Colleue House —Apply to the IU-ad-Mawi'kii. or to flic llev. Dj. Cfti,i,is. 

COHOLARSinP«7-^An ELECTm^ 

^ SClIOLARSniPS. Two of £.'0) a year, One of £.10, nnd Ouo of £3'i. will be held on 
Wednesday, April 3i, 187ii—Apply to the JJuiisMf, Hadley ColleiiC. Ahlnsdoii. 

B I a if t“^'n c ’o l' l e~g“e; 

l‘atvvn*. 

The Lord Bishop of CHICHESTEB. j The Lord LECONFIEI.D. 

ThtDukeofDEVONSniRE. | Tlio Marquis of BIlI.SToL, Ac. 

Prcsidoit—The Earl of CHICHESTF.R, Lonl-TJeiiUmaut ol Sussex. 
frincipal-The lUv. CHARLES UIGQ. M.A., lalo Senior Sludeat and Tutor of Christ 
Church, OxfoiiL 

Drishton oflbrs a liberal education for the Sons of Nobkmeu nnil Gentlemen. 

The Classical Division is that utuol In public schools, having; in view the rcuuuemeuts of the 
Universities and of the icarued pruUwalons. 

The Modem Divlsiou has hrvn organixed with great rare, and provides a tiiurougli liberal and 
pn^cal eduoathm for Hoys Intended for business or the active pimfossicms. 

Thera Is a guod loboratvry aad a well-tttted eariwntcr's shop.both superintended by auolifled 

nirOoll^ is situatod In tHa healthlost {lart of nrijthton. the school-romiii are large and 
well ventilated, and there Is an excellent playground. The cllniale Is pecqliui ly favourable to 
Bcffe of wheat* coustUutlon. 

The OoUsM II endowed with flffeen ScholarihlM, mme tenable during tlio Pupils' school 
onieer, <^rs ■Misting the student to prsceed to either of the Universities. 

Tt*n NKXT TERM oommennes on January I*. Is7&. Terms fi»r Boarders M to 90 guineas 
Mr annum, nceorwnf t* The Sony of CWrgymen, 90 to 7u guiucos. For Non-bparaers the 

rw^rttsw putkuMn idtb^the Swi^AitT of the Brighton College, Brighton* 


THIO UNITED RiaiVICES PliOPRIEl'ARY COLLEGE. 

-i. LimitwU Westward Ho (on the N. Devon Coaot}. 

PatrtiM, 

If'it Grace the Duke of }50RTlilJMBEllLAND,DX.L, 

IIlH r„ JI'C me Duke of ^ELLINGTON, K.O. 

The Must Hi»u. tUc,MBi(iuUof TWREDDALE, E.’f.,.0.C,B. 

The Rigid llou. the Eai I of LAUDERDALK. G.O.B. 

Tlw Ridd Hon. Jsmi hTRATUNAlftN.G,C.B„ O.C.S.L 
The Kl^ht Uun. l,.n-d K APIEU of MAGDALA, G.C.B., O.C.S.r. 

And m.my ili'thisuiKhed OtBcers of both hiirarlic.'i of the «ervtcc. 

, t'fuifnado ol ( oiin< il.-MuJ»ff-Gcn«riil 81r^ C. M. DAT]BENEY, K.C.IJ. 

/Aaf/-j;o'<tv;'-LTii;MJ!:LL PllICI-:, M A.. U.<M.. t1gttf.M«i»Wr (il the Miularu Side, lluiley- 
biiry Ctillfcjoi.,, \ 

.y.Ywtii-JI.MkT-F. \Y. IIASLAM, B,A. ^Flpst CIe*i Clossieal Tilpos, IWlh 
Tl-,*- KeJiO'il'OWw-d with fit) Pupils on Saptemlyerio j npwonlaofaoeddUioualnaincserc 
eiiii'ii'd for liiruMluirrn, , . * j>/^i m,.. 

.V hciiii.rUcpttttriifi.lis tiHwhi'dlo the Schuol for tin* preparation of t.aodHatcs fur tho 
vminu. MJIll'iry an 1 CImI ''i 1 '■lU". . Uuysdirect Irom a Fubim Sdiool, Who con biiug strong 

teitmiuny toebaiiu pr. ail uiliiii'iS'iblo ... ,, _ 

tor liirthcr iitiriR-ulm j adiiicsi the SKCliKT.mv or tlu) llEAl)-M\«t*ll, WdatWCMl JIu. 
N. IVvon. _ _ 

AliiNGDON SUIK^OL (Six iiiilos from Oxford).-Aii Old 

roiuuUtmii. «ith Midveirdy .''i 'i‘))uinliip«.baiii>i! new Huildingsuiid cVk'iisive <jimnids. 
Tlieie uie CloshiLul uud Modeiu side-, mul u I’ublic Selmol tiabiuig Is given mi miMterutc 
I'xtps—For pariieuiatn, and ujuilsli)un in Jainmry, apply to Rev. E. SUAUlaim, llrad- 
Makter. 

tytaval OAJjETSJirpy, &.I—“Eastman'S” 

J{.N. A(’A1>IIMV, fllun’HsKA. 

Ill NoA'finher 1873, and Nnveinbi;i Ih 71, Gne-Thlnl aiul fHi'--Fourth respeetlvely of the .8ue- 
ci'snlnl Coinpi'tiloi* f.ir Nuial LaJetslups passed Iroin " Eiutiiian's." 1‘uplls uiurceclvidIrom 
Nine years ol age and upwards, 

WOOLWICH, AtlMY, COOPEKS mLL..--jlOIifJAN 

» V JENKIlfS, bl.A. (AVrancleri, usfcUled by an iibU' Staff nf Giadiudc,. in 1 ird-claas 
lUinoin<( (iiieludlim a SieumJ in I l\st-ehis» ol Natural iScionca Tniiost. prc|u|rcs Btsidem and 
Nun-iesidi'iil I'UI'lLS lor the nbove, I'ouroutnl si.v sent up inr t.iiopcr's IliU, slicunlv one 
I'lir Wniiiwu-li. and threi'oiii ot tom l>ir the last I.inr Exammatiinis have passed .^Aiiilrrst 
MiCninwnll Road, iVeHlbmirriu I’ark, W. 

LH)LKESTUN1':.—Mr. W. J. JEA KFItK.sOAN, M.A. (iScbolar) 

J- OiOM, assisted hj a Ciimbildau Honours-Man and olhei wjm|H-lrutTcaclu'i«. pit'iuires 
(or the ImlvcisltiLs aiiu I'oi all Coniin-tliive Kxiiminutiiiii!i I'upiii sueia-*.I'u 1 at the last I our 
Kxainnintions loi First ApimintUuid.s, Vuranou-s ut (^hiiBtinii*. 


P<()MTNLNr.\L. -Special rreparation lor the ARMY, UM- 

^ VFU.'^lTlE.'i, iitL-. IHiiuril. Ilrllliiny -The ENGLI.sIl rilAFLAlV. lm\ing very 
'■ ■ ■ ' ■ - ■ VACANCIES-Address. 


E DIK.’ATION for ]X)Y'S, frue Jililce from Clerical and Diiifsenling 

I Mifiiiemes, in llio luindy of a Lnyrnaii.nltAMUKlDGl'.' M.A. of much ExiN'ilenee. 
Aees, lilaht til FoulU'cn. Teimshigh .. Adilruss, TliimhEiii,.M, ut Mt's.>rs. Kerby Jk lludeuii's, 
I’ubliKheis and llouksilleis, PJO Oxtuid Street. 

A RMY DIR]':CT,CONTIlOl4, and VVOOLWKJH.-ruiv. Dr. 

IHIGHCS Wrimg Cam .whpduiini; tho lust TwotHy Years bus possi’d.Threelluiiilred, 
has VAt'ANClES. Ample tsmiuiiee in Sneiiees, (' 1101 . 10 , Ae—Caitlehar Court, Enliiig, W. 

A n old UUGRLIAN, Cambrldire (Classical Honour Man, who 

receive* Two IT'I'fLS, will have ONE VAl'.VNCY ftRer riirlstinns Terins, tJW . 


Addn V |i A 


1)1 Met! .s. Junes, .\dvcilising Aeiiits, Spnng (,aniens, S.W. 


nx) MILITIA Ot'Fl(;i<;RH and OANDlDATJC^5 for (X)M- 

-L l*ETll’l\E K\I NATIONS-CuptaJii CIIAWNER (Into 77lli lle«lniL'nt) w.il 
linveTMliFr. V.MWNCl F.'' iilln ihe IXeeinher Esuminiitious. Teiins ou upplleulion,uud 
nleiinees —'J'lie Muu><r llon-e. NvWlnu Vuliiire, Aliim, Hunts. 

rvVLRSliADM, ri^ar liii-bv.— A fiLst-class PREPARATORY 

SCIlOOl,, unilei On- llev (i K IVRIGIIT'M-A., late rcllyw ni Corn. Chr. Coll,, 
Cuinb , uud iDr.iierly A'>sistuiit-.Miistrr at Shrewsbury School nnd WcUlui^tun Co'li':;v. 

TAEIaICATJO or HACKWARD HOYS. —A, GRADI^TE 

(MnirieJi ol Tiln Coll ('iiinb..un ulrl Rm;ljrlau, bus TWO VAt'.ANClES for Ids' 
nivt Tiriii. I/eolti IS Chio-ieL MnthiTnulii'4,Frtneli./iiid Ger'.ian-ji very siiivtinr liunm.nnil 
I'vtrj iMre uud ronifoit lor ilelnule IJnV'; and if ib'-iK'd. shiKiilng, Fishini', and IliiiUlng, 
Teirui, foil to ‘.llfl(•lllnl'us . Ad'lress, l!iv. 11. It. lluliluate Itictoiy. Much Weitlock, 

B RIGll'rON. -Miss HANHART, ftnccos.sor to Miss Blundell 

mul Ml*. Dr iiiMi. will liave, after Chri.Oims. a ttw VACANCIES in her SCHOOL fov 
YOlJNt. L.ADIKS Hulnst uten'iiii-s.- Wiadind House, Eaton I'hiee, lliigidon. 

A~PHVSIIUAN wi.shca' toTiECUMAlEiN d’T ho LADY who 

Fliieite’i hla Nieir*-She leeiives Twelve FUTILS, and has TWO VACANCIES 
after Chndmn* ■■'ilnufioii li''nltli\, twenty miles from .t.oiidon Freneb uud Uurmnn 
iie.irleiit (fOieriK^vos. E'liii-iiiionul udiimtugeri great, liret-ratc London Musteis. Ilntno 
eumfiiris and moiul tiniuliiK cxception.illy guud.—Fur terms, &e., apjily, to AI.D., UCuvii)- 
dUli Suuare, Loudon. 

H K a 1) - M A^T:USHil\—BEDFORDSHlRi': IiIir)Di.E- 

CLASS l■l^BLIC SCHOOL COMl'ANY. Liuitki). 

Mr. EDWARD ET.LIS MORUIS. M A , ul l.lin-jiln College. Oxlbid. the ITeml-Master. 
hn* underid hnj Keslgnal-lou on reecivlng the ^ppolninicnt ot Hend-Mii'itor cif the Gniinmtr 
Scluiol. Mellionnie, Australia. The Directors tlieiuhire llEGUIUE a HEAD-MASTER. 

'J'he Sohool, which is tii the Ihiridi uf KcinpMton, uml within a miioof Uodfonl, is fitted for 
3U() ilniuders, uud has ut )iie*riit '.’.'A. 

Candiiiales to roniiniiiur.'iio with tho SECUKTAIir, and furnish eopici uf thcir TcstSmoDiuls 
oil or I'Ctbrc Monday, Di'ceinber 14 next. 

Cniididiile* miiwt not b'> uhnve I 01 tv years of age. 

Salary £401) per snniiin. nud m Ciipilntiun Ico uf £l for (*very Boy over the number of 1M. 
llesnleui.M fiei'ol rcnt.inicH iiiiil taxes. 

(i St I’anl'a .Square, UciHoiil, Reds. TIIOS. W. TURNLEY, Srerctarv. 

) TTr A1)I ’ ATl'is^ in'' iToXOURS ^aidV OLEUCmiEN^ 

A I'LEftGI M \N lll■■.il(•s, on nei'oiiiit o< HI Ih nlth.to DI-SlNhSE ot the LEASE of ■ 
Si veiitcrii-rwineil IIOCSE m L'pper Noiwood, the I'liiniture, nnd hisCimucxlnn ulth n 
Ciillc!;e. hiu'li CmmcMOii <*»ii*i.|inguf the privilege uf lioariling the llexidciit StudenU. Tho 

.. iiri'fientn i» 'Cry lavoiirnhlc opening ti)T u I’rlvutc Tutor pniiHirljig Fiipils for Cooiww'a 

Hill and thu vurloui I'rnfintioiibl Exiiiulnatmus, — For partloQurs, address M.A,, Muurs. 
Syins & Sou, Solicitors, 7 Fiiiiiivars Inn,E C, 

\VA^T]':D, a l\\RTMdlSHip7iraAVR^^^^^^ 

* V I'AFF.U.-Address, In conlidCucc, K. T., Mr J. T. Nulder, Vyie Street. Blrmlnglftim. 

ni'l> ENflJtYV;NOS;-AVANTED‘to rUlumASE iTfow W 

Cftllot .stnle'all piiriiciilars,cciudltlun, andpi'iee toOnplidn R.,care of Messrr. liliwra 

& Ball, oinior of Abelmn li l.une,King William Street. 

tr Yi)i lOPATl I y. —lilil/BirooK BABk',' TliclimonTliiU. 

-LJ- Phymian-Vr. EDWARD LANE. M.A.. M.D.. Edin. 

Fur Invalids au<l tlinse requiring rest and chante> Turkieh Bathien the premioci. 

T^IUaHTON.‘~J^^ oiu) ~H0TEL.~Facin7 Sea and 

AJ Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Cenl«|l and qtllet. Long established. Suite* of 
llooms, Spacious Cotlcc-rooni for Loiiics and Gentlemen. Ben-Water Service In the Hotel. 

* _ PARK . Jronoffsp. 

IN TER at tho U RAN VILLE.—Replete with Hhmo comfort. 

* ’ Hydropothir, Turkish, 0/.one.SaMiw, Plun^.aitdAlcdleal Baths. lUiUerd luid Con¬ 
cert ihminst Amerli'nii Vuwling Alley 1 beimtilm Vlvws,Bca and Sbilwins- Teble-d’hOte 
fiJlO P.M—Address, Thk M.\iiA(iKH, St.Lawr«itcc-on-Sca, Kamsgpte. 


pLTFTpN. _ 

Average Annual 
focine thr Suipeualpn Bridge, 
the Winter. 


J. DAVIES, JdUKtgtr. 


--liclr Dei><it, i , --- - 

Neveltles suitable tur Pnients. 

Work* 1 Watcombe, uor Torduiy. 
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REINOB BISMARCK’S FOllEIUN POLICY. | 

S the decieioTi of tbo Court before wbieh Count Ap.mm I 
. ia being tried ha,B not yet boon made known, any di.s- 
GUBsion (Jf the case os presented to the tribunal would be 
prematoro. It is true that his conduct as a diplomatist is 
not t-oclmically before the Court; but it is not much coin- 
fort or pi*otection to a person accused if outsiders tell him 
that they cannot say whether ho is legally guilty, but Unit 
his general line of conduct has been morally deplorable 
axwf professionally discreditable. During the course ut the 
proceedings, luowover, some important and ini cresting 
despatches from rrinee IJismauck have been published 
which are a very valuable contribution to the recent 
history of Europe; and their worth and signilleance 
may be considered apart from the trial by which they 
have boon elicited. In order, however, to hold tho 
scales evenly, it is necessary to put aside tho iiueslions * 
whether Prince Brs.viAUCK is now jufliill<‘d in allowing 
those dospatehc.s to bo published, whether Count Aunim de¬ 
parted from bis proper functions, whetluT ho was wise.in 
what lie wTote and in tho way in whieh he wrote, and 
whether the mode in which Prince Bismaeck addressed 
liim was or wa.s not becoming or dcsiirved. W o may I'or 
this moment look on the policy sketched in Count Arniim’s 
dG.spntehes os a policj^ which Germany might have pur¬ 
sued, and ow the policy sketched in Priuco Bismarck’s 
despalfhcs as a difieront^ policy whieh Germany actually 
pVrpued. It ia not saying anything unfair against 
Count Arnim to say that bis policy seems, if we 
regard both from a German point of view, less 
vigorous, wise, and bold than tbo policy of his olGcial 
chief. The Gorman Liberal papers are full of admiration 
for the policy which Prince Bismarck adopts, and it is not 
wondorful that this should be so. Prince Bismarck bad 
distinct enda, and pursued them with unremitting perse- 
yeriinco and with a singular penetration into the realities 
<if the flituation in which he found himself A careful 
penisal of his despatches will show, we think, that tho ends 
ho pursued were the securing the payment of the indemnity, 
abstention from interference in tho internal aifairs of 
France, and the prosomtion of the peace of Europe. From 
tbo point of view of a German statesman, these ends were un¬ 
doubtedly ends which it was eminently desirable to attain; 
and now that we know some of tho more important details 
of tho policy he adopted, we are able to see bow steadily 
lie kept these ends in view, and how clearly and saga¬ 
ciously bo estimated. tho means by which he could best 
effect what he desired. 

PrinCe^BiBMiRCK's. views as to tho course to bo taken 
in order to secure tbo payment of the indemnity must 
necessarily be taken in conjunction with his views as to 
non,iptcrference with France. For Count Arnim thought 
that to interfere in tho^ internal affairs of Franco was 
the secret of getting tlie indemnity paid. Ho urged 
that Qonnany, while its troops were still holding 
the; conquered temtorjr,»could practically decide what 
th'0..^orm of gpvemmeut in France snould bo, and 

e ,'while any . Government would be willing to pay 
"indemnity if it could, yqt the superior solidity 
of .A monarohical Government would most surely 
enable Franco to find tho requisite money; , while itjs 
affinity with the forin of government established in 
Gfemany wonli conduce to tho ihaintehanco of friendly 
relationlB between the two oonAtries, and would tend to re¬ 
press whatever etemcipts of democratio disaffection might 
exii^t in Germany. Ho was not much inclined to one 


mmjari liical party more than to anotheivand ate ho saw 
the clinnees of the Boureons dwindling away, he was for 
extending favour to the BoNAt’ARTES. Of M. Tuibr.s he 
expressed a hearty dislike and distrust, regarding him 
ns ilie main obslaclo ia tho way of the consolidation 
of that form of government which ho considered most 
luIvaiitageouH to Germany. Priuco Bismarck entirely 
di^s.’iiiod from this view. lie said that M. Tuiebs might’ 
be Irnsled tn pay the indemnity, but that it was by no 
me.iiis clear that tiio samo could bo said of a monarch 
KCiited on a very shaky throne. Prince Bismarck, who 
always looked on hhiroiiean politics as a whole, which 
(\tiiiit Ahnivi never did, asked himself what would happen 
if’a Kt ench monarch were placed on the throne. Vienna 
would begin at once to k'stir itself, and po.ssibly St. 
Polerdmrg might lake the same lino. Friendly, un- 
pliM.'^.mtly friendly, entreaties would bo made to show tho 
new inoiiiircJiy a little roasonahlo indulgence, to give it 
tiire, and not press too rigidly for any money that miglit 
bo duo, G/rmany, if it insisted on its pound of llesli, 
luig'nt thus find itself under tbo disagreeabio necessity of 
Ij.iving to deny the requests of Powers with which it 
wished t<i stand well. 'Nor did Prince Bismarck at 
all iJgrcu Nvitli Count Arnim in thinking it of iiu- 
portiiiioo to the Gorman monarchy that Franco should 
be under a monarchy too. The Germans w^ere not 
allect d by what other countries might choose to do. 
They saw the advantage of a monarchy for themselves, 
and recent events had qnly made thorn more attiwjbed to 
it. Experience had shown that every French Government, 
whether uioiiarcliical or not, had tried to coquet with* 
domoci iicy in other nations, and a PVonch monarch would 
bo as ri ady to profit, if he could, by the internal diffei*cn<)ea 
of Vi' rmans as the President of a French Republio, The 
only French Government that could do any real harm to 
Germany was a Legitiraifit one, as it would strengthen the 
Hltramontane enemies of the German Empire. But Prince 
Bismarck entirely declined to interfere with France even 
if it chose to take bock Herr? V. Tho French might 
do as they pleased about their Government provided that 
they paid tbo money they owed, and M. Tuiers waa 
the man on whom tho greatest reliance for the payment 
of tho money could be placed. Events have abundantly 
justified Prince Bismarck. M. Thiers did manage to get 
the indemnity paid, and to get it paid long before the hnal 
instalments were due. That he, and ho alone, could have 
done this, was tho opinion of the French Assembly and of 
tho French nation; and it was only when ho had done this 
indispeiisablo work that his enemies took measures to show 
their gratitude by turning him out of office. 

For tho preservation of peace Prince Bismarck trusted 
to his alliance with Austria and Russia. Ho wished neither 
to meddle nor to permit meddling in little things which 
might lead to a rupture. That tho French would equally 
under every Government try their luck in a war of revengo 
was, ho held, too clear to admit of any reasonable doubt. 
But as long us France was without allies she was not at all 
formidable. The true way to keep the French quiet was 
to make them feel that Germany was too strong for them 
to attack single-handed. Oderini dum mctnant was Prince 
Bismarck’s simple maxim. Ho entreated, or, perhaps it 
ought to bd said, ordered, Count Arnim to attend to great 
things, uud to make little of small things. The greatest 
♦of things 4o attend to was the Russian alliance, and in 
dealing with Prince'O bwfj, the new Russian Ambassador 
at Pans, Prince BiSmarck thought that Count Arnim should 
bear in mind fhqt'Prince Obloff, “ being a patriot,” would 
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never forgot the importance of the allinnco of Germany io 
Russia, and that Count. Aun'im might iIm-toIovu view with 
inditrerenoo the arts and mruKcuvivs of Firnch poclely to 
make Prince OuLOb’L'’HCom specially I'ricndly t<) l-hmua.*. U. was 
only those who could grasp the true foreign policy of Cennany 
in it?ti wide.st hearings that were cciinpel/ont to have anything 
to do with it, and Ih-iueo IlisMACCi: jiceordlngly o.xprcssLHl 
givafc fitirprise at Cmmt Air.r\i's irirpiiring whollicr the 
minor States of Germany would ho rfproscut'.id dlploninti- 
cally fdn-oad. They had the rigid to .such repivscntaLioii, if 
they ph'jised to claim it; but every ouo who could really 
appreeiato tho interests and situation of tlio German Kni- 
piremust know that nothing could ho more inconvenient in 
])r.a(;t leo. Small diploTuatic Tncddllng was not at all likely' lo 
cojuliu e to tlio maintenance of |n‘;U (.' based on the uli.inee nf 
Iho three Easterri Kin]uiTa. Nnr would Friiicc J>i^'r\i:eiv 
cnt.'oLiiMgo any groat smiisitiva ne‘h -5 o:i tlio part of Gv'rm um 
to tlie. ili.'-ctjurtesy' .shown tli(‘Mi by li.e French, A good kind 
lady like tho Oernian jiiigiit loudly hijpo that all 

ill-fet'lmg would die aw’.ay (h'l-eetly ['cace was coiieliided, but 
evpoTioijc 'd men (;ou!d be under no ‘meli delusion. Prince 
Jb ofAi'i i; had very little pity' fur (h'nnan tiadosnnni and 
arlua'io who ehuso Io go to Frunce affer the \var in order 
to iiialrt! moiK'v, and then comphuueil that they were not 
well lerCiVotl. Jf there W'fis any'lhimr of wliieh formal 
iioliee eonkl be tak( n, Prince Ili-.-iiAla;, wislaid that a very 
<Ieeid( (1 line .should be adopted, and he wais evTU more de¬ 
cided than Count Aknim liiiiiself in desiring reparalion to 
be ni.ade for a iliseonrb'sy said to have beim shown at tiiu 
Pin.sii'i'iTir’s table by Madamo i-i: Rcvimscjiii n Io tknmt 
Ai\MM, That any smdi di.-ieoiii'i '-y was ever sljown 
1} not to bo for a moineiii u sunied. it is bed noi. 
to bf lii'vo anything that (b rniaus or Frenehnum say' of 
eaeo olLer. If ever (lu'ro w:m a jiomt as lo wiileh all 
Funeh ('bst'vvers rgreed. li. was lhat the Gernuiii ofii‘ei’s 
liabh .lady be.it tlieir ]u-i\.itc! soldier.s during the war ; but 
we midiT.sl.'Mul tbai. (lemians oi' tbo highest I’espeelability, 
and with ample meaua tif knowing the truth, deny that 
anything of tlio sort ever took place I'Keeptvery nn ly, and 
th.it then the ofueers were imido to'.•]‘ologi/,o befoie tho 
rogimenl. "Whether Count Aunim \\a . in.sulted, or only 
imagined liinisclf lo be so, at any i-alc Prince niSM\'’''(: 
was lui- taking up warmly a ease of i»ositive :nnio> anee; 
but he slrongly advised Count Aknlu, if Hue iailies and 
gentlemen meridy cut him, (o liar it wilh iiulinereneo, 
Jsi.v woultl liGgivo any conntenaiiee lo a .suggiv-tion that t!ie 
]K>l:cy of France towards lifdy should be watched with 
a jealous eye. Ihanee Jb.sAiAia'K had not the sJiglile.^t 
objrelion to Italy and Fi-anee being on llit* bc.^t terms 
jionsible. Unfriendliness betaveeii llieni might lead to a 
war, and a war iiolwecn I'lame and (tab' would bo a 
misfortune to Germany, a.) G/rniany eoiiid not atVord 
to sei‘ Italy crushed, and so she rniglit La\o to go to 
war, however mneh against her will. It. is not ollen that 
a itali -m.in can be .said to h:i\e been riglit tliroiigh- 
out, but as to the •p.ie-.iions touched on in the <lo- 
Kpaudaes now jiubllslied, it is not .saying too much 
to lay that Prince Ib'^sAaeiv was rigid, Ihroiigli- 
out 111 tlie m.ain linea of Jii.s policy. He got Jiis moiuy, he 
allowed Franco to nurse Itself-into a. neutral nonde.scuijit 
sort of Government which i.s exceedingly’’ inoifensivc lo 
neighbouring Powers, and ho has kept tlio peace of 
Europe uuiuipairod. So far a.s can be Kcmi, nut one of 
tbese objects would have been attained if ConnI Ai:M\iliad 
had tho direction of Gernu.n athiirs, and if the policy of 
Count Atinim bad prevailed. 


A WPFK ago jifarshal Sii;i:\n'o at last left Madrid for 
the North. Since he has thought tit io as.sumo 
the chief command, it may bo plausibly conjectured 
that there is a prospect ol‘ .sumo considerable success. 
Tho rumours of socrot negotiations with >he insurgents 
have lnt.cly subsided; but tho arrival of tho head of 
tho Goverumeut in the Northern provinces will perhaps 
revive the expectation of a comproiAiec. Two years ago 
SEKUA>io, thou in tho servico of King Amadeo, effected a 
tem})orary and tjuperlicial pacification by granting an 
amnesty to tho insurgents who were at that time uupre- 
pared to continue tho .struggle. He has never undertaken 
to acknowledge the fmtod which Don Gablos is pledged to 
maintain; and it may perhaps bo too late to make the oon- 


ccRsion, nor is it certain that it w'ould bo rcspoctfi 
future GoYernments. It seems uioro probable,that Mar.sha 
SmiiJASo luediUilo.s some definite military enterprise by 
whicli the ocimpaign may bo creditably clo.scd. He last 
nppeared at tho sceuo of action whfcn, after the failure of 
IMi'UjmsES to pcuetriito tho Carlist lines,,it liad beoomo 
mgeutly iirces-ury to relievo Bilbao. Largo forces had 
helm collceled for the pu^jose under tho ablest Spariieli 
geuenil, and the enterprise was, as tho result showed, 
neither difficult nor dangerous. The merit of the ope¬ 
rations wa.s principally attributed io Comuha; but 
iho IbiEsinEM relumed to IMadi’id with tho reputation of 
good fortune, R not of extraovdiuury skill and daring. Only 
a few wTek.s Werwards tlio death of Conciia terminated u 
eiimriaigii wliicli liad been unu.mully vigorou.H; and since 
flint timo the only Rorioms rulvantago obtuiued by the 
Niitionnl troops lius been iijo relief of Jruu. General Loma 
(Micouiiteied a severe cheek in a recent attempt to uilvance 
Ironi San Sehastian; and tho conjecture tbivfc his raovoinent 
was iiitemlcd a.s a diversion secin.s to have been erroneouR, 
for neither jiarty appears to liave attempted any military 
opt rations in Navarre, either before or after Luma’. s ad- 
vaiierv If tho reports of newspaper Corrospondonts may bo 
tni.sicd, tho CarlistR and tho Republicans arc erpuilly satis- 
fletl with a condition wliich seems lo bo nnaecouutably 
exempt from tho ordinary couReiimmcos of war. ^rhe people 
of K.'^tclla havo money to spare for gambling at fairs and 
oil feast days, and the Governor of Pampeluna, though 
Ihn town lias for several months lieeu blockaded, boasts 
Fiat lie luiH provisions lo support both the garrison and the 
inhabitants for two or three years. His state is the Jiioro 
satisfactory ber*;mso tlio most competent judges are of 
opinion that tho poRse.ssiou of Pampeluna would bo a 
u.seless oneumbraneo to theCarlista, who havo no troops to 
sjiare for gaiTi.souR. 

Among many [laradoxical inferences wliich are drawn 
from the anomalous position of Spain, the oddest is the 
projiosition that there would be no advantage in putting 
an end to tlie Givil War. As the sjiortmg enthusiast in the 
story proved I hat a fox-hunt was ctpiaTly ph-asiiut to all 
parlies concerned, one oUserver at least of Spani.sh affairs 
proh s.se.s lo have saii.sfied hiniscif that the Carli.st war pro- 
vents or postpoues more evil than it causc.s. The Sourhern 
pri.v’im'i M c.-irry on m. pn^.'^porou.s e{)mm('reo witliout tho 
.s»iiiill(':d eoneeru for tho events of Bi.scay and Navsirre. (t 
is only nceesi^ai’y to ilieir wclfaro that there sliould be somo. 
kind of Government at Madrid which i.s generally ve- 
cogiiize<l, and tho acquic.secricu of tho country in the 
dietator.ship of SiiriRAXO might probal'ly be disturbed if he 
ivcro not (‘utrusteil W'itli the eooduet of a war whicli 
iuvoh'cs the niaintenanco of a considcrablo army. If 
Fsteila, after having been for several months the Carlist 
lieadcpuirterR, teems with plenty, and if Pampeluna i.s 
content io bo blockaded, it secm.s unnecessary to waste 
eompassioti on a nation incapablo of BiiiToriug from war or 
from anarchy. The theory that tho insurrection has 
up bo this time been beneficial probably represents tho 
n al feeling of Sekuano and hia Ministry. Tho llepubli- 
caiia who a year and a lialf ago enjoyed undisputed power 
havo for tho present disappeared, and no party thinks 
it worth while to demand the convocation of a Cortes. 
Tho ancient rivals and enemies of Saciasta havo conse- 
cpmntly no means of driving him from office, although 
his tenure may be insecure, if it is true that differences have 
arisen between the PrtKSiniiHT and his principal Minister. 
The liuancos are in their normal condition of insolvency, 
but it would .seem that capitalists can always be found to 
advance money when it ia absolutely wanted for the arpy; 
and tlio agent of the English bondholders at Madrid has 
lately concluded an arrangement which is supposed to 
.secure something for his unfortunate clients. It would 
havo been surprising if Sbuuano had risked the advantages 
of his prestiut condition by a.ssuming tho command of the 
army unless he has good reason to tmnk that he can raise 
his military reputation. It is said that tho numbers of his 
ariily in tho Northern provinces now amount to a hundred 
thousand men, of whom ono half ore available for operations 
in Navarre, while the Oarlists, though their best regiments 
ai'e superior to tho R^ablican troops in quality, dispose of 
a far smaller force. Laserna and Mobionss, v.'1io have not 
lately been heard may perhaps have been kept inac¬ 
tive by orders from Madirid for the purpose of reserving 
to Sekbano the opportunity of some brutiant sucoess. It 
appears that on the whole the CarlistB have become weaker 
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4mmg tike ettttuocai; and tiie inequality of the two armies 
lias increased. 

It is said that the respectable classcB ihronghont Spain 
are nearly ananimoiui in desiring the restoration of the 
constitutional jnonorohy under the Prinoo of Asturias. 
Melancholy ezperienco bos shown that the dethronement 
of Qnocn Isabilla was a Tuinons blunder, although the 
error niight_p 08 sibly have beett repaired but for the aasa.ssi- 
nation of Atm. Almost any OBtablishod Government, 
especially of the hereditary form, is better than' almost any 
substitute which can bo artificially provided. Tho name 
of the Queen might have been advantageously nsed by the 
opponents of her misgovernnient, even if they had found 
it necessary to appoint a Regency or some other power to 
snpersedo her practical authority, 'i’ho worst days of 
Narvaez or O’Donnell were preferable to the uncertainiy 
and tlie changes of the last half-dozon years. Daring tho 
reign of Qneen Isabella thoro were always Cortes, 
although the elections might bo corrupt, and although 
successive Ministers might care little for Parliamentary 
control. For twenty years there was an intcr- 
niisHlon of civil war, and tho prosperity of tho 
countiy rapidly increased. Above all, Uepublicaii- 
i.sm WJis latent, or almost non-oxistont; and recent 
experieneo has removed any doubt whiiih might liavo 
been entertained as to tho tendency of the doctrines 
of Oastelar and a few other political dreainens. Whatever 
may bo the case with Franco, there aro in Spain no moderate 
flopublicans, nor is there any class which believes that, n 
Kopublic can bo other than Socialist, Jacobin, or Federalist. 
"Nothing is known of tho character or promi.so of Don 
At.foneo ; but it is understood that, if ho wero to bocomo 
K.iiig, ho must rest on tho support of tho >ipper and middle 
classes, who might perhaps sccuro tho ahl of tho army, 
llis adhi’Tcnts have a still bette.r reason than tho members 
of other parties for regaixling with eomplaeoncy tliu coU- 
tiniiiince of the Civil War. Their enndidato is at prof'Cnt 
too young to reign in person ; and it would bo difiieulb to 
find a M inifiter who could be trimted to act in bis name. 
It would not be desirable that a young King shouhl .sliiire 
the nil popularity which has Ixjcn incurred by Seukano or 
Saoast4. a Restoration is most likely to be permanent 
when it follows a period of discontent and distrust for 
which ilie returning dynasty is not responsible. 

The relations between the Spanish and French Govern¬ 
ments hove improved since the hope of German inter¬ 
vention proved to bo chimerical. Marshal MacMaiton and 
his Foreign Alinister liavo shown much judgment and good 
temper in not founding a quamd on the querulous Note 
wliieh enumerated a long scries of pretended breaches of 
French neutrality. Tho Duke Decazks wisely allowed 
some time to elapse before ho returned an answer; and 
now, if the tenor of his Note is accurately reported, he has 
confined himself to conventional phrases, and to moderate 
prote.sls against tho excessive pretimsions of the Spanish 
Government. It was out of tho question that a foreign 
Power should be allowed to criticize the seleci.ion of French 
agents, or to prescribe the method in whicli precautions 
should bo taken against act.s inconsistent with neu¬ 
trality. The French Government has not allowed 
Spanish troops to assemble within its own frontiers, and 
it bas discouraged tho trade in military stores?, which 
cannot bo wholly prevented. If it had inclined more dofi- 
nttoly to tho oauso of tho Carlists, the Government of 
Madrid must have, however unwillingly, acquio.sccd in a 
partiality whidi could not have been effectually resented. 
The Oariists occupy a considerable part of the province.s 
nsarest to Franco, and them is probably political sympathy 
as well as commercial and social intercourse between the 
inhabitants on ©itber side of the border. Some gratitude is 
due to Franco for joining in tho recognition of Marshal 
SfiftBANn’s Government when it was proposed by the Ger¬ 
man Government; and it may bo- remembered that the 
French and English Ministers extended to tho form of 
government the recognition which was restricted by Gcr- 
many to the person of Marslml Serrano. Whatever may 
bo the wishes of tho Spaniards, the French people, in com¬ 
mon with the rest of Europe, would willingly sec tho con¬ 
clusion of pem. It would bo a matter of indifference 
whether tixe viotoxy rested with one side or tho other, if 
tho compete sneoeM of Don CAULCfs were not impossible. 


ST. IVES. 

I T is not often that the modest borough of St. Ivos gets 
itself talked of. But greatness is thrust upon most 
people or boroughs if they oan but wait long enough; and 
St. Ives has sprung into a momentary noteriefcy hy tho 
death of Mr. Davenport having caused a vacancy in its' 
roproflontation. Tho recent Parliamentary history aad 
present Parliamentary feelings or prejudices of St. Ives 
have been sketched by a vigorous and fiiithful hand in tlw 
TimuSf and tho picture pro.sentod admirably illustrates the 
position of parties, tho difficulties of candidates, and tho 
wishes of electors in an nnobirnsivo little English borough. 
Imperial politics are totally and even ostentatiously dis- 
regardoil; and every elector is absorbed in tho humble but 
practical thought wMch of two respectable gentlemen ho 
shall oblige, what benefits will accrue to himsolf and bis 
neighboui-s, and for which of the crot chets which ho thinks 
ho understands ho can best secure attention. In tlie la.st 
Parliaincnt St. Ives was represented by a liibc'nil, ))ut for 
eighteen montlis previously to tho last election tho borough 
had been 'earefully nui’sod by an enterpri-sing Conserva¬ 
tive, who, having hired a big house in the rieighhour- 
hooil, set himself to bo pleasant, liberal, and grnMerunnIy 
to every one. Nursing proved efficacious, and when 
the dissolution came, tho late Liberal momber did not think 
it worth while to contest the Boat. A Liberal aindidato 
was, however, obtained at the eleventh hour, but a mtijority 
of 39 > rewarded tho Conservative for the pains ho liad 
taken to make himself poj>ular. This time the contest 
prorni.sos to be a closer one. The claims of the Cojiscrva- 
tivo candidalo are, that he is tho unch*. of an infant owner 
of p] t)[terty in tho borough, that he has inlerested Inmself 
in making a road, and has done much to bring a railway to 
St. Ives, and to improve its quays. The.se are incnnti'siable 
merits, and Mr. Piiaed stands on them. Sir FusNns Lvem’ 
is tlio Ijilieral candidate; ainl his claims are of a very 
different kind. Ho addresses the soul just, as Mr. Pihed 
.appeals te the body, lie has not Ijeeii in a position to 
nurse tho borough, to which he is a porfect atriingcr, but 
ho is just tho man, he may reasonably think, for a liorough 
whicii ia said to be remarkable beyond, perhaps, any rdhor 
Iwrougli for Dissent and ^roototalism. Ho is, it ap¬ 
pears, well known for his largo donations to Wesleyan 
chapels, and ho is one of those few faithful ones whom 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson must fondly cherish, for ho has not 
only voted for tho Porrni8.sive Dill, which wo - know nn-aris 
nothing, but ho state.s tliat lie really bcliuvc.s in it. JJo is 
also pledged to remove from tho {Statute-book iJiat *■ foul 
“ stain ” which has lately engrossed tho vaofitii>n ofiergi<?.s 
of Atr. Si'ANSPEi.t). Neither candidate bothers himself 
much about questions of general politics, wliicli at *St. 
Ives arc admitted to be irrelevant. The two cundidutos 
come forward eacli with very ditferent things to offei’; but 
each with things which at St. Jves arc thought in their 
sevoral ways incontestably precious. The Conservative 
offers roads, railways, quays. Tho Lilxu-al offi i-s cluqiols, 
no beer, and the free spread of disease. It must bo very 
puzzling to many an hone.st simple-hearted elector to de¬ 
cide between these contending claims. When ho gets onto 
a bit of good road ho must feel a staunch Conservative; 
when he passes a chaiiel, and thinks that a rich member 
would put up gratia many more of tlioso aUroctivo 
structures, ho may easily pass for tho moment into an un¬ 
conscious .supporter of Air. GLADsroNE, No wonder that 
the contest thi’catons to be a severe one, and that tho 
most expcricucod local judges cannot guess whicli way tho 
election will go. 

Tt might have been thought tluit this grt-.at hatllo 
between roads and rhapols might be fairly fought out 
without tho intervention of oufsi'ders, and that Mi. Fraud 
and Sir Francis Ltceit would have sufficed to submit 
fairly to the, constitueuoy tho plain issue whicli of them 
was to bo sent to aid in governing an Empire on which, it 
has been observed the sun never sets, lint tliis is not bo. 
St. Ives is not to be let alone in this way. Wo aro iu- 
foraied that Miss Beedt, a delegate from tho Manchester 
Branch of the Woman’s Suffrage Association, has arrived 
in tho borough, and that it is the general opinion that nho 
will farther complicate matters. Standing for a borough 
has long been known to be a rather painful pnjeoss, bat 
there is now added a new terror to condidatesliip. Tho 
irrepressible female soents the .battle iOrom afar. She is 
an oppressed British subject, but she stiff is allowed 
to t^o a railvray ticket from Lancashiro to Corn- 
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wall. When she is ■ at St. Ives she is perfectly 
at liberty to repair to one of those severe and 
simple places of entertainramt which Sir Wilfkid Lawson 
thinks will gradually dniw travtdlerri from tho traitorous 
comforts of an imi. When she leaves her cuileo-house she 
is free to speak with the unhc.sitating eoufidcnce of her sex, 
and tS prove concluHivcly how much b(*tter and happier 
the world would be if nil tho wouk'u nt St. ]vo.s were like 
her. She may probably find that for once luck has 
befriended her. She may lio welcomed by a cundidaio. 
Mcn.'ly as a guess wo should imagine that Sir FirANCis 
LycK’JT i.s the sort of man to liko Miss JIlkdy. At jiny 
rate, if Sir Francis I.iYCKTr docs not like her, who would? 
She doo.s but ndd one more crotclu’l lo ])is repcrtoiy. But 
it must 1)0 owned that to many iiibcrai candidates Miss 
UuEOY would terribly coni]»lica<o m,liters. They could do 
neither with her nor without liei-. In (act, from whutever 
point of view we regard tl»e St. Ives election, it is pres.sed 
upon ns how much nicer it is to be a Fonservativo than a 
Liberal candidate. If a wi'allhy and entei'pribing nniii 
wisliCH to get into Farluimcnt 0)i exclusively prisale 
grounds, and without refireTicc to confusing conside¬ 
rations of general politics, he lias very much to 
gain by choosing to bo a Conservative. Ho often, of 
course, lias to work hard. Nursing a borough is a 
mait 4 *i* of considerable outlay, exei-i,ion, and self-sacvi- 
fic(‘. Tile late member for St. Ives nursed very iinnl, Jfc 
Avas nil things to all men. lie Ava..s far toi; Aviso to leave 
DisserilorH out in the cold. Not only did lie open lii.s 
])iii‘se to their gentle solicitations, but he /iclually atli'iuled 
the riiiiii,sli'ati()tis of their pastors. This is somel liing like 
nursing. But tlien even here a Oonscj'vativc has an ad- 
vaiitaire. He does not commit himself, ilo is only [u'r- 
fonuiiig au act of graCel'iil condescensior. Ilo does not 
])rctcnd txi agree Avilh Ihsscnters ; lie merely loves them, 
'i’he nnforliiuato Taheral, lui the other hand, lias to take 
jinsi as mueli Irouhlc, and also to slate that in his o[iinion 
the politieal and religious view of Disseulers are eminently 
Avisc, just, and profound, lie really has to eut hinisidf 
off for a time from his liipior, or at most Aaoituivs to take 
a little moderate stimulant, and tl -'t pnri'ly for iho sake 
of his liciillh. Miss Bkkdy Avill not k.t him off. lie must 
1 ki «‘itlior for her or against her, and she would .'^ejii'cely 
come all the way from Manelu'ster unless sh(‘ was tlu 3 
Hort ol woman to make men who oppose her iineomfort- 
able. The pro-serit Conservative candidate has taken a 
bfhlcr line than Ids prcdecc.s.sor. It. is not liy nursing that 
he liopiN to Avin. He will liave notldng to dou-ilh Dissent, 
he abluu's the Pcrini.'^siA'c Bill, and tliinkstho Statute Book 
better Avilh the foul stain on it than Avitliout it. Oforlunate 
agricnltmal per.sonage, if he did but know hi.s gooils ! 
HoAV niiiny ardent and philfisophical Lil eral.s mu.st long 
to bo in bis shoes! vStroiig in Ins roads, hi.s railways, and 
his quays, he can jiositivcly say what he means, jui.ss un¬ 
heeding by chapels, and luugli at Miss Bkkdv. 

Few of those who live ala distance from St. Ivc.s will 
care very much which Avay the election goes. Even a VVliIg 
Wliip could scarcely see in tlie return of Sir Pinweis LAa iuT 
the sign of a Liberal reaction. It is only on account of the 
poverty of political nomenclature that Sir Fcancis loci.i i’ 
is called a Idbcral. lie is a chapel-donation man; he is a 
no-beer man ; ho is a foul-stain man ; but wliat, Ifavc these 
things fodo Avith Liberalism, if by Liberalism is nu'ant the 
application of enlightenment to Imperial jiolilics ? It is 
true that at some distant period, and in a contingency Avhich 
no ono can now foresee, bo might silently swell by one 
vote a majority that Avould njisct JMr. Disi'Aeij, and install 
in ollicc a new Ministry that Avould uphold tho tiotli 
Clause, make up its quarrel Avith the pubiicai).*^, 
and I’cclaini Mr. Stansfi-u.d to voting for the SUitnte 
Book as it is. In that senso Sir Fhancis Ln r.TJ' is a 
Liberal; but in himself ho is as illilicral a.s any one well 
could be. Of ibo two Mr. Pii,\Fn may perhaps the more 
properly ho called a Liberal. It is not of course in tho 
highest stylo of Libeml art to stand boldly and nakf'dly on 
the merits of roads, railways, and quays; but it i.s Liberal 
to pi’otcst against the intolerance of Dissent, the iiiteiTer- 
onee of teetotalers, and the existence of Miss Bi;i’)n. If 
Mr. PuAED is returned, ho will not have to Avail for years 
before ho can do something. Ho can begin at once lo 
support an existing Ministry Avhieh certainly is not 
illiberal. The Conservatives have tho cnonuoiis advantage 
of offering to a nation which it may be hoped is nob without 
sense an actual amount of nioderate enlightenment, and a 
perfect freedom from crotchets. The Liberal party can but 


offer a pos.siblo amount of greater enlightenment coupled 
with tho chance of slavery to crotchets. If Sir Francis 
LT om'and Miss Bekdy win tho seat,, their triuinph will 
Im) tho triumph of the very smallest • prejudices 
of the very smallest kind of people. It is but a 
hazy kind of consolation that in au odd indirect way they 
might possibly bo also helping some day to give office to 
Mr. Gladstone, Avhom they probably think much inferior 
to Mr. Si'uiMJEON, and to secure an opening for the adoption 
of a really Liberal policy which AVould Ix) equally beyond 
tlioir comprehousioii and alien to their tastes. Moderate 
Libcmls might shrink from actively supportiiig the donor 
of roiulM and railvvay.s, but Avhat is there in Sir Francis 
Lycett to attract them ? Tho lowest depths of the 
Ininiiliution of the Liberal party cannot bo measured merely 
by looking ut tlie results of the last general election, and 
by wiiteliing tlio erratic loirdorship of Mr. Gii.M>STONE. 
St.. Ives was needed to complete our c.vpcrionco, and it 
wa.s re.>ervt!d for Sir Fjiancis Lvcktt lo show hovv very 
Iriviul and unreal are the things Avliieh a Liberal candidate 
in the pre.seiit <lay can bring himsi'lf to offer, and Avhieli 
Libinnl electors can be supposed to bo likely to accept. 


TUB COAL DUTV. 

rilHE depntiition from Staines and other suburban parks 
-1- of tho Metropolitan district Avhicli lately waited on 
tho (biANOi' i LoR of the had jilausiblu grounds 

for tlieir protest against the application tif tho Coal duties 
to the removal of bridge tolls, [t was perhaps not thdr 
hu'^'iiH's.-i to eonsider tliat 111ey AVerc raising a question wliich 
is involved in the lew' :md expenditure of !ilmo.st all local 
and general ta.vos. There is no obvious reahoii wliy con¬ 
sumers of s[)irils, tobacco, and malt bIioiiIiI niaiutaiii tho 
.'UTiiy and navy by emitributing more than a third of the 
Avholc revenue of the country. The money is taken from 
thorn because they luive the means of paying it, and it is 
spent ill the manner whicli Is deemed by the Govu'rninent 
and Ikirlianienb mo.st eondueivt' to [lulrlie welfare. Tlie 
coal duty ol‘ lliirtemiponce per ton is levied over the avIioIc 
area of the Melrojiolitan I'oiiee district, and it is obviously 
impo.ssible that its proi'ccils (‘an in any ])aiTieular irisu 1 h‘ 
employed with equal ndvai-tiige (o every p.urb of the 
meti'opolis. J'\nir])eiiec of tlie Avliole duty has beent .as¬ 
signed lo the (-oiqioratioir of LoJidon, and tlie ri'uiainder to 
the ^^etl•opolit:^ll Jbiard of Work.s, Both of these bodie.s 
Inm* mortgaged tlieir re.spective shares for many years lo 
ecaire, ,so that neither the receipt nor tho e.xpuiidituro cun 
during tho interval admit of iiiterfereuee. The Bo,ant of 
AVorks, desiring to raise .a sum of about half a mil- 
lion to buy np tlio tolls on some of tlio bridges, ]»ro- 
j)osed to tho OiiANi'KLT.oR of the KxeuKquER that Ikirba- 
ment should bo asked to exteud the term for Avliieli tire 
Coal duties had boon granted. On the security of the 
defLurud income they would borrow tho nccos.sary amount, 
so as lo give immediate relief to tlio traffic at the cost of 
the ta.vpayers of the next generation. In anticipation of 
tho objerijun wliieh has been iniscd by some of the outlying 
districts, the Board of Works remarked that tho suburban 
roads Avere miiinlaintd witli tho aid of the metropolitan 
lates. Tho Staines deputation replied that proximity 
t o London amis in many Avays co.stly, and that their contri¬ 
bution to jiri.sons iiiid constabulary expenses was increased 
by iho jirevalcnce of crime in the more densely inhabited 
parts ot tho metropolis. Sir Stafford Nortucote, probably 
not Avisliing to discuss the principal subject, intimated that 
the coinpfvr.ative burdens inqrosed on diffei-eut parts of tjio 
distrii't ought to be clearly ascertained before a decision 
could be formed. On further consideration bo will pro¬ 
bably find that neither tho arguments of tho deputixtion 
nor his own partial answer touch tho material issue which 
he must decide. Jf tho Coal duties are a legitimate 
source of revonue, iho only remaining question is wJiothcr 
the purchase of tho tolls would produce greater public 
advauluge than any other mode of outlay. 

Civic improvements are ncccs&ai’ily local, and tho im¬ 
mediate benefit accrues to those who are nearest tho 
spot. Not only the south-western suburbs and rural 
prnTioiis of tho metropolitan area, but the greater part 
of London itself has no direct interest in relieving tho 
bridges from tolls. The people of Staines, Avhon they 
visit London, atFivo at the Waterloo terminus, and those 
of them who proceed westward and northward pay tho 
toll on Waterloo Bridge. No Londoner cast of Templo 
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Bar or south of Hyde Pwk has, as a general rule, 
to cross a toll bridge. Tho persons vrho would profit 
most largely by tho abolition of tho tolls would bo house¬ 
owners on tho south hank of tho river, who would imme¬ 
diately raise thoir rents in proportion. If taxation wore 
always imposed in consideration of an nd\*anln{jo 
directly received, tolls on bridges and roads would 
UO tho most equitable of all possible burdens. The 
only persons who are nt present taxed at tho toll- 
gatosl aro those who ase tho bridges for themselves und 
their goods. The only other class which is interested iu 
the matter consists of those who would pass over the 
bridges if they wore not detoired by the toll. Not only 
tolls, but taxes on coiiBuini)iion, are principally injurious 
through tho rt‘strictious which t hey involve on coiivunienco 
and onjoyinent. Kvery person who takes a cireiiit to avoid 
a toll-gate sullers superfluous toil without contributing to 
tho objects for which tho toll is levied. The Corporation 
some yent's ago opened Southwark Bridge, not fur tlio 
relief of th ' pockets of tlioso who'paid the toll, hut that 
tho hridgij might become a rrow’ded thoroughfare iii„t(‘ad 
of being comparatively useless. Whenever a toll-gate is 
i*emoved from a bridge or road, tlie taxor rate which takes 
its place is paid in part by those who have no interest iu 
the riiiiiTilcuuTice of the structure. 

'The promoters of the oppo.^^ilion lo tho scheino of tho 
Metropolilau Board were brickiuakers and inauuracturcrs, 
who, as largo consumers of coal, objecled to tho eon- 
tiuuaneo of tho 'duty beyond tho term alri-ady flxod by 
law. It is evident that the duty must put them at a di.s- 
adviinlago proportioned to its amount in competition with 
similar industry [iroscciilcd outside tho metrupolitan area, 
fl’he f|m:stion whether they wc ro diri'ctly interested in the 
abolition of the bridge tolls was of secondary iiujiorlaiiee. 
'Phe riverside tnidcrs in tho east of Tioiulon liave quite as 
little need to uso the bridges, and they also are subject 
t o ei)iiq»ctiLitiii, and am inloreidiHl in I bo chc.i'pness 
of cf>al. ir tlio duty is as convenient and just us any 
other mode of raising a municipal revenue, llierc is 
no siiilieieiit reason for objecting to tho pro[>nMxl of the 
Board of Works. Tt might well become tlio duty of a 
Corjinraiion or similar body to construct a bridge out 
of the civic funds, if there wore no other mc'ans of 
providing for trallle. It would bo liiglily incon- 
voniont that tliere should be no earringe road across 
the river between Weslmin.stcr and Blaokfriars. Sixty 
years ago jirivato adventurers undertook to supply tho 
want, ami the tolls which tliey were authorized to levy have 
provided them and tln-ir succe.ssors with but a. scanty 
reinmif'rMl lOM on the original outlay. If the bridge had 
been bndl, out of public or civic funds, und opened lieely to 
tralfic, a ta^ of some kind must have been levied for eon- 
Btruetion and Tiiainteuauce, wliieb would have been for tho 
most part jmid by tlioso who never cross tho bridge. Tt is 
almost impossible to iind any item of national or municipal 
expenditure which is equally boiielicial to tho whole com- 
miinity. Tho (uvetion of a bridge over a great river which 
cuts a metropolis into two parts is as much a public con¬ 
cern of the inhaiutauts of the City as auy kind of outlay 
which can bo suggested; and if a bridge ought to bo built 
at tho common expense, it ought also to bo redeemed in 
the same manner iVom a toll which renders it less u.schil. 

The Coal dues are exposed to an advorso presumption, as 
tho policy of English legislation is inconRistent with local or 
municipal taxes on commoditieg, Thero is probably no 
other instance of a paymertt resembling an octroi in any 
part of tho United Kingdom sinco tho dues on ship¬ 
ping and merchandize were Irausforrcd from tho Liverpool 
Corporation to tho Mersey Board, All local charges are met 
by rates, except when a Corporation has prexperty of its 
own, or when roads and bridges are maintained by tolls. 
It is tnie that tho objections to an oclrol which are founded 
on tho personal annoyance and iiiconvcnienco which it 
causes have no applic.atiopi to a bulky article separatoly 
imported in enormous quantities. Tho Coal duties arc levied 
cheaply and without impediment to trade; and (ho only j 
evil which they cause is an increase in tho pruro of coal, of 
which tho denlers of course impose a certain percentage. 
To the houBeboldor it perhaps makers little whether ho 
pays another penny in the pound of mtes or eightcon- 
pcnco a ton on tho cost of liis coals. Manufacturers 
and other large consumers Arid that-tho duty adds per- j 
ceptibly to their working expenses, while the prices * 
which they can charge^ their customerB aro regulated by 
tho compclitloh of untaxed rivals. If the freight of coui i 


for railway from the pits to London is six shilliiitfs, 
tho addition of another shilling and a penny involves 
a serious addition. As the duties must in any case con¬ 
tinue for several years, it would be highly inexpedient 
to perpetuate them or to prolong the duration by pro¬ 
spective legislation. When the subject was lately difl- 
cuR.sed in the Common Council, thero seemed to bo a 
general impression that it would be well to let the matter 
rest for tho preflerit. A futuix) Parliament will consider 
with fuller knowledge tho expediency of maintaining in 
tho ense of tho inctropf^lia an anomaloas, or at) least an ex¬ 
ceptional, kind of taxation. If no other means of freeing 
tho bridges can bo dirtcovorod, Waterloo and Vauxhall 
must remain comparatively useless. It is barely possible 
tbafc within fifteen years it might occur to some boncvoloni 
millionaiiv that the purchase of tho tolls would comhino 
useful liberality with purdonabio ostentation. 


PUBLIC TLXPENDITUIIE IN PK.\NC;E. 

T he Corrcspontlwti for tho loth of Docemhi'r contains 
a pa[>er of great interest on tho Public Expenditure 
in Erunue. M. Lkooyi compares, with au abscuco of 
national vanity rare among his countrymen, the action of 
the Ereiich .and the Ih’iissians under not very dis'^imilar 
cironmstnnc’cs. After the defeat of Jena, the I'ifNr, reduco<l 
his Civil List ; the oflicials of all giatles uecepLed lower 
salarie.s; unnoce.'-isary places were abolished; labour ivas act 
fi’ce from a variety of annoying restrictions; loans were 
granted to ruined lanilowneis; the ac(pii.sition of landed 
property was made ca.sicr; all religions wero d<*eliired equal 
before the law—iu short, iiothieg was left undone wliie.li 
could unite the nation in the ell'ort to recover its 
position in Europe, or which was likely to make 
that ctrort suceessfiil. WLen .Franco found herself 
confronted b}’^ the same problem in 1871, (lie Assembly 
otigh^ at least—so iM. Lv-Oovr argues —to have rclraincd 
from eiippling industry by injudicious taxes, und from 
ignoring tho ]ilain teaching of ten years of froe-trudu and 
cojiht (pient commercial prosperity. It might, it is true, 
have been found necessary to burden the country by taxes 
on loi’omotion or by heavy customs duties, as the only 
means of getting the indomuity paid ; but at all ovciiis the 
Assembly ought to-have consiilcrcd whether tlio baluncc 
between tho public income and the public expenditure 
might not bo restored by a reduction of tho latter as well 
.Ts by au increase of thefonner. Thogroilnd of M. Lioco) (’s 
eomplainl is that tlio Assembly has done nothing of the 
kind. The cost of ailministration remains what it was 
under the iMnpire. Franco pays a great deal for its go¬ 
vernment, and gets a very inndeipiatc return for the money 
laid out. 

In a eouniry in which revolutions are so frequent the* 
character and composition of tho permanent stall' of the 
several ecrvlcos is, as M. Legovt points out, of more 
than ordinary moment, lb is the ono element iu the 
Government which has boon handed on from the 
Absolut-e Monarchy to tho Constitutional, from tho 
Constitutional Monarchy to tho Republic, from the Rc- 
]>Liblic to the Empire, and from tho Empire back ogaiii t-j 
the Republic. Yet, except iu two oflicos, there is no pre¬ 
liminary test of qualilii;ation for admission lo this all- 
important body. Tho Minister puts in whom he likes, 
and in some instancc.s places have almost become heredi¬ 
tary. Promotion is equally regulated by the personal choice 
of tbcMinistcr orof his patronage 8001*61017. Sometiinc.stIic.se. 
authorities aro guided by Koniority ; more often they net 
on no ascertained principle. An appointment in (lu* 
Frcncli Civil Service confers no vested iuterc.st. Given 
in tho first instunco as a matter of favour, it may bo 
taken away by au act of caprice. M. Legcyt companvs 
this system with the Prussian, very much to tho disadvan- 
tago of his own nation. In Prussia tliero is a severo 
examination before a young man can enter tho Civil 
Service, and his fitness for promotion in it is also tested by 
examination, coupled with and qualified by tho notc,^ ol‘ the 
candidate’s superior oflicer as to the manner in which lio 
has acquitted himself iu Ids subordinate rank. Apostumlcr 
Government can only bo lo.st by a man’.s own thi.’ll, 
and if be shows any special talents, ho is attached fin-a n.-r- 
tain time to all the branches of the office in succession, ufici' 
which he is re^rded as belonging to a sort of administrative 
staff, from which vacancies lying outside the usual course 
of official protaotion are usually filled up. It i.s to tli*. care 
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taken in the selectton of the members of tho Civil Service, tion may serve to show M. Lbooyt what a honaefc a is 

and to tho opportunities of getting on in it alFordod sure to oonic about the ehrs or a Minister who taes to 
by these regulatioiw, that M. Lkuott attribotes the very reduce tho nurubor of clerks omployea 
sti’ong regard for the good of tho service which charac- mont. Kacli such saving is m itseli too trimng 
terizes rmssian officials. It is not only in the quality of the to coll foitU any enthusiasm m the majonty winch 
material employed, and consequently of tho work done, that is b&nefik'd by tho change, while it is tmre to exoite 
ilicFrenchpublicofficesarcinforiortothe Prussian. The clerks bitter hostility in tho minority which supirB Irom it. 
give riiueh less of their tinio to the State. Tho ollicial day is In I’ranoo the number of persons who look torwaro. to 
supposed to extend from ten to live, but M. Limioyt says being employed under Government is much greater 
that in this there aro seldom included more than I'uiu'hours then in 'Ihii^lnnd, and tho habit of regarding too tjivil 
of real woa*k. In Prussia the clerks work from eight to Service^ ms m e.ireer of gentwl indolence is more confirmod. 
twelve, and from two to six, and as they sit in largo looms, Again Iho unpopularity which follows from reforms of 
under the eye of a superior oiUclal, there is not miu h tins kind in Ivigiaiid only aflbets a particular Ministry, but 
<diance of thoir being able to take lilb too cLisily. In the same unpopularity in Iranco might discredit the 
Frai’ice Hicro is an entire absenco of superviision. "i licj’c is fKiiiLic.il iiad ihitloii.s uuder which it was attempted to iutro- 
Tio miiidnurry for ascttrlaining when the clerks cmjK^ ill tho tlucu them. Gousequeiitly the risk and the re.'ipoiisibilily 
niormng, or go iu tho evening, or Imvv they are ciuplovcd ol iailnre are ruift li greater, and ev(;n a Ministry which has 
ill the interval. In no country in Kuivjn-, accoidmg to no interest in imiintuining abuses might hesitato liefuro 
M. LiKiOYl', is public bu.sme8.s got tlirough with so many nmlij l.tking loroot than out. If tho public expenditure is 
delays os in Pi*anco, and to this cause is mainly at In- to be reduced, it had best be done by tho oxistiug Assembly, 
butiible tlio feeling iu favour of deccniralization winch lies for llie dmple but sntlioient reason that it cannot well be- 
lately grown up”in the province.s. Under feo can less come less popular fcb.an it is already. As it has nothing to 
a, syslcm as this it is nceossiiry to have .a gn'uL nuinlKr lose by this net of patriotism, tliero will bo tho less exoa&o 
of spare workmen. Without such a precaution the I if k haves it unperformed, 
hnsmess of admiiiistraiion might comn to a stand at any | : -jiri'" 


moment. It is not suiprisiug, therefore, Uiat. the number I 
of clerks iu each department should bo gii'iitly in excess of ' 
what would bo required if each man did his lair share of ; 
work. TTiero appears to be no check upon this incrcasi' 
answering to that supplied iu iliis country by the neei'ssity 
of slating in the Estimates the preidsc sum required lor 
the agi^-regate salaries of each department. Tlie amount 
of flesh admis.siuns depends jiartly on tho desire of the 
Mim^^lc^ to please his persoiial or political liicmi... and 
partly cn tho neees.sity under which the heads of the d''- 
partnnnils labour ol* making luimbors take the place of 
zeal. 

M. IjiaaiYT propo.sc 3 that a maximnni number of clerks 
in each ollicc should be assigned, and any i-xccss above lliis 
niiinhcr gi-aJually reduced; that the number of 
should be iestoned by grouping two or more undia- a 
common bead; that a test examination bhould be insti¬ 
tuted both for udniisRioii and for promotion, subject m ilr 
latter ease to tho rc|K)rt of the ollieial under wJioiii jIji' 
candidate h.is been employed; that the mavimmn and 
minimum .salaries iu each class of the jaiblic servici' si ould 
be pi-(‘scribod; that the ago of supi'ranmiation (-la nld bo 
raiseil; that tlu* allowaneo for personal cxpi n-'cs m tlu' 
<':isc cf tbo bighcr oflicials should bo reduecd; and lliat 
then' ;dimd(| bo fixed hours of daily attendunci'. and 
moans of discovci ing wlu’ther the clerks abide by flie^-o 
liours. Ill addition to tlic.se gcm'ral i^uggo lietis, M. 
IjIi.ovi' mentions certain reforms which an* nipdrcd In 
p.ii Li.uliir branches of the public scrvIci'. .lud;;\ s slioidd 
iic in.uhi lo sit for more hom in tho ilay and for niori> d lys 
in tin- wet'k, and the list of inattcrs which may he disposed 
(d’ bv a single judge Bboidd bo greatly incriMi.!.d. Tins 
'Aonld !i..< cssitato a rise in the f.tandaril for ailmi-r ion to 
tlie rank i of tho magistracy. As ri’gaids h'or'cigi' .Mlaars, M 
In oovr wishc's to see the (]ualitica1ions of the Consular Jlmly 
raised and tho numbt’r of Consulships icssciiod. lie ;aig'M : Is 
a similar reduction in tho niiiuber of I’rcfcctsliqo, to be 
effeclcii iiy making them ropriwent the central (lovcrn- 
meiit. in gronp.'i of departments, instead of, as now, in 
Ingle departments. Tlio French setth-ment iu Cochin 
China should b«i given up. The subsidies now paid to 
■c'condary education should bo witlidrawn, and several 
other grants made to objects wldcli iniglit to lo self- 
snpporiing Bhoiild .shari' the saiui‘ fate. .Mven iisiful 
public woi'ks must bo po^i[)o^l(Ml to a more co 7 i\euient 
season. The money Baved by these mean.s wmld, if ^\I. 
Lkcoyt had hU will, bo largely employed in iiii|iri*vin;v 
ihe army. Until this has been elVc<-l(d, l\ance li.i.i no 
right, ho thinks, to feel her indopendi i.ee si-cnred a':.ili st, 
the liugc annamonts and the violent, pas.dun.-i of hei- (!cr- 
m.m neighl)Ours. 

Putting aside the particular purpose O r which III. 
.LiKcoYr desires to SCO theso changes introducoil, them cjm be 
no que.stion that he has made out a good case f<*r \ery many' 
of them. Tho Eroiich public aervioo w'ould appaiently bavc 
supplied Mr. Dickens with a Ixjttcr utodol for his Circum¬ 
locution Office than ihe worst managed office iu England. 
Put though reform is undoubtedly wanted, it i.s extremely 
unlikely that it will bo offeoted on anything like an 
adequate scale. Tho history of Mr. Glaustonk’s Administnu 


COIIMONS AND lx\CEUHU1U:,S. 

ri"l(IK Irinmpli which was lately celebrated by^ the iti- 
5. habiwi.ds of East London uiidi'r tlio prcRidenry nt Si)* 
Wii lUi.coUKT was natural and legitimate. Tim Cor- 
pdiaiion dl London having accidentally ficqnired a right 
of common in Epping Eorcst, hfis, aiVer a legal contest, 
di'f aled the lorils of manor,s who claimed hii-go rigliIs of 
inelosiire. Tho victory which has been won by ibn owners 
I of a biiriabcToiind will, unless the judgment of the Ma.^T! i; 
of the Ibn 1 s is reversed on appeal, enure 1,o the benefit oL a 
largo living pc)[)id:itK)n. The Grown might with a trilling 
saerifico h.ave kept the Pi )re,-^t open by refusing to si'll colain 
old li iid.il rigliis which were incompatible with incKibures; 
but oiilcl.il piiuslsobjeet-edto thoappbeaLion of tbo ininntest 
fi'jigmeijt of natioiud property'^ to the benefil, of a local jiopu- 
lation. h./Vu'xer large. Mdie qiie.slion was ilii'Siime which 
was raisi'd lu file disputes aljout liie 'Thames Einbanke.ient; 
and pai'i ■’ liinelioiiaT]e,s wiio guard tlnj linnks e]itiu,',lcil to 
them aUiiIi I'ven exee.ssivc vigilance ought, not pirhaps it) bo 
si'Vi'i'ely blamed. 'J’lio rciisonable de.-ure of pre.^erving large 
open spat.'.-, ill tho neighbourhood of Loudon has !i recent 
m igln. i*aiks and pli'usurc-groimds aro for givai eiiies, as 
fur jiiiMile pm’sous, expensive In.Kunea; and Sir \V. 

I'OL’i;!' :ii:d his iiiidieiiee naturuily congratulab-d theru- 
Si'lvi'S on Ll.e jmquisition of a propci ty of great value which 
had cost theni iioihing. Tho Ccrpointiim deserves the 
popularity' w'h'o!) it has acquired by conducting tlic litig.a- 
tlen, as !ar ns it has gone, to a successful eopclusion. No 
or.lor could iio beilei* qnalilied than Sir ^V. HAiiooia.'T 
to expatiatvi on the ad\anlagcs of lunnelosed cuninions 
and ibvisi.s. His conlra'-t bolAveen rating lurtle soup 
and skinning flints wu.) in the be.st style of jiopnlai* 
|■ho^uIc. ii. was not necessary to lemeinber that 
fliiinrnou Cmiitcilmen dine for tlieir own jileasuro, \Yhilo 
i\!r. Ja'iWi: and Id:-. Ayi.ton nndcriook tho di.sagrce- 
Liblo task of skinning flints for tho pnrposo of in¬ 
creasing the fiubiic revenue. Sir W. HAiicouiri' is ono of u 
b.'iiiil of membcr.‘J wlio Imvc supported Mr. IwYwrrTT for 
.soA oral years jn a successl'nl Tc.sifitance to all Jnolosuiv* Dills; 
and 1 ms recent Bpecch seemed to involve a. jdedgo that tlic 
saiuo pnliey wmuld bo pursued on all future occa.sions. 
TIk'I'c \.as no question of an lnclosm*c Dill iu Epping 
Foic.'st. I’liC rights of all parties have, subject to a pos- 
Slide appeal, been determined by tho proper tribunal, 
and till! lords of manors, however mnoh they' may' 
bo disajipoinfcd, have no right to complain. (.MUzena 
of lioudoii, or tourist.^ who have occaiRion to visit 
I'Ipping Fore.st, arc iiol likoly to sympathize with tho 
grjuvanco of alleged owners who would have closed 
u|) all ni'cc.'M to tho open spaces. If the solo object 
ol h'glslalioti wore to inc'vctiso tho oolloctivc wealth ot 'tbo 
community, no rommon would be allowed to exist. Divided 
iriLu villas and pleasuro-groundB, Kpping Forest would have 
an enormous money value, whereas tho land heijcefcn’th 
will be almost improfitahlc; but unproductive expenditure 
jiiity often bo advaitlagcouBly incurred, and in this parti¬ 
cular case private poreone only were tho losers. 

I If tho decision of the Court had been adverse to the 
I Corporal ion, tho public inconvenienco which might Lava 
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been caused by the maintenance and extension of inclosures 
would Lave famished no reason for interference with the 
rights of property. If Ijondon has a legal right to any 1 
land, or easement in land, its pro^rty ought to be carefully i 
preserved; but when its popolatioii requires additional : 
outlets the fall value of any land which may bo required 
ought to be paid. In general the wholo oatale in com- ' 
mott land is exhausted by the claims of Ihe lord mid the 
common^, and in certain cases of the copyholders of 
the manor. If there were any doubt as to tbu law,' 
much might bo said as to the banlsbip of .allowing 
no compensation to those who may liavo boon accustomod 
to unlimited rights of way in every dirnoiiou; but tho 
liooiise of wandering at will and tho onjoyiriLMit of frosli 
air and fine scenery were not recognized as valuable com. 
modities when tho law and tho practice of P-irliauu nt wtTo 
constructed. Whoro inclo.MiirpH liavo Iihm saucliuucd a 
few roads have been invai'ia])ly sabstiiniod for the free 
passage over open spaces; and niiiil lately I bo ])romolcrs 
of inclosiires had b(;en rcgarticd as ]jublic bcMci’.K'turs wlio 
undoubtedly made mure tbau two blades of grow wliero 
one grow before. The change in public opmioii on the sub¬ 
ject iiS not unrcaBoiiriblo ; but Uic owiier.s of jur.nori.il and 
common rights ought not to be tho vicMios of l anll.ny and 
aeslliGtic improvt'ment. It is pc'rfectly fair ih.ir, (bey slnuild 
be subject to compulsory purchase of their l ights; l)ut tliey 
ought not lo bo conipclloil to give thoir ]»roj)(.'r(y away. 'Jdio 
commons at Wimbledon and Pulnoy have laldy been ]Mir- 
cha,sed by the neighbouring residents forthe exjness jairposo 
of preserving them from indosiirc; and tlio long dlsniite 
as to the riglit of inclosing ITampstciul Ileatli li.as been 
settled by a hiitiilar conqiromi.sc. If Uu) Povporidiou and 
tho otlier comiiumers had agreed with tl\c lords td'manors 
to divide lilppiug Poretii. .among tlieinsolvc', it A^()uld have 
boon dillionlt for strangiu's to intervene. At the late meet¬ 
ing Mr. SliAW LiiFKvaij; made an attack on a lord of tlio 
manor who asserts the right of making an iuelosnro at 
Hackney. If tho claim i.s unfoanded, tho lord will inclose 
at his iMTil and to hi.s ccrhdn lo.ss; if, on the other hand, 
he can establish his right, there i.s no reason why lie should 
1)6 heavily mulcted for the benelit of tbc neighbourhood. 
It is evfcremoly undc.sirablc that leg.al rights shoiild bo in 
any way atfeeiod by .speeches at public meoting.s and 
lettcns ill ni.'WspapLTs. J\1r. SiiAW Lj-jpevum nuiy wish (hat 
tho Metropolitan Board of Works should defeat a private 
liiridowucr in a pending litigation, but bis prolbrencc is ir- 
rclovaut, and his arguments are addrossod to tho wrong 
tribunal. 

The indi.spvlminato rejection of all Inclosnro BilLs i.s a 
capricious and unjust snbslitiito for the unduly lax praotico 
which previously prev,'\iled. In fornioi* times Jnclosuro 
Bills were considered by Parliamentary (^ommiitccs on 
their merits ; and they were sometimes ivject(‘d on rc:ison- 
.ablo grounds of opposition. About thirty years ugo the 
jurifldie.tion was pi*!u.‘tica.lly transferred to the Inclosuro 
Commissioners, whoso aw.ards w'(5ro as a matter of course 
ronfirmctl by Parliament in an annual Bill passed at 
tho oJosf! of uvery Session. Tho result of the appointment 
of the Commission was tho disuse of tho legislative dis- 
cretiou which had been previously exercised by Parlia¬ 
ment. Tho Commisflionera understood, perhaps rightly, 
that their function wa« only ministerial, and they con¬ 
sequently passed all inclosures ou complianco with cortaiu 
conditions. Tt was necessary that the loi:d of the manor 
and a certain proportion of tho commoiu'rs should assent, 
but strangers to tho property, althongh they miglit be ne;ir 
neighbours, had no voice in the di.sciissiori. The interpre¬ 
tation of their powers by the Commis.sioncr3 was justified 
by the uniform adoption by Parliament of their re(!om- 
zuondations. There was in truth much ground for the 
assumption that tho conversion of common into severalty 
woB tho majority of cases bonoficial. Tn hill countries, 
and wherever extonsivo wastes abound cil, all ira- 
provemont was impossible until tho land wns appor¬ 
tioned among private owners, and the exorcise of un¬ 
doubted riglBs of fiheop-walk often depended on the 
power of the oommonior to assert his right. Tho owners of 
largo^ floolts still in some places employ fighting shepherds 
and fierce dogs to exclude from large pastures of common 
land losa*powerfal competitors. An inolosuro in Wales or 
in the North produces withioi a few years visible signs 
of increased prosperity, and often doubles the vfiliio of "the 
land. Mr, Fawcbtt and his supporters, by systematically 
rejecting the annual Inclosure Bill, impose a heavy and 
useless la* on tho owners of manorioj rights and on the 


oomraoners. Tho change from waste hill-stdea into pro¬ 
ductive fields aiforda oven tho idler and the traveller some 
componsation for the reatriotion of hia former liberty. 

The pui'chasD of open spaces for the use of urbmi 
populations is hafipily boooming common and popular. 
Thpre is no bettor proof of the improvemont of 4>opulnr 
ta.slc than the growing conviction that a common is in 
many reP])ocis ppefci*able to a park. Gorso and fern, haw¬ 
thorns and thickets of bramblos, interspersed with green 
glades, otter to tho citizen a more complete and refreshing 
variety I ban tho trimmeyb specimen of landscnpo gardening. 
11 is proper that comparativoly small pleasure grounds, snob 
as tho IjondoTi Burks, should be bighly ornamented, but at 
Wimhh'dou or at Bpping the preservation of tho nntnral 
Kconory is the most important object which Managing 
Coiiunitlcus can pui'isiio. That the resorts of townsmen 
should ill some soii&o ho vulgarized is an unavoidable and 
(uidurablo mislbrtiino. Tho mountains in tho Lake country 
and in tho region of Snowdon would be more attractive to 
fastidious visitors if they w’cro not thronged by crowds 
from the manufiictiiriug towns; but the plea.s»jro of tho 
mnlliiude matters more tliau the exclusive enjoyment of 
tho-so who liavo various resources. It may be hopefl that 
Ippiug Foi'ust will for many gimeratioiiB bo tho resort 
of Louclouurs. 


Mi:ui)i:uklis AND PIIILANTHTIOPISTS. 

T HBUB is poihaps nothing more wonderful in modern 
flays than the curious tendency of a certain school of 
]>lnl:iu(Lir(ipy and tcun'inciiiiilism to make itself a Fort oC 
imiviiig-mutluir to luurfh'r ami every form of cruel violenoo 
and hrutulify. It is nut iniprobablo that the horrihlo dis- 
clo.hurcs winch have just tukcii jikco at certain trlal.s during 
the preseuti week m J..ancashire will have tho cflect of 
milking ^icoplo understand the real character of tho every¬ 
day rullliinism which has reached a horribhi climiix in the 
mimh;r of JMnimAN, und the way in which this ruffianism 
has liLcii dellberiitely and systematically fost,('red by tin; 
pusillimiiTiouB timidity and tenderness of luagistnitos and 
other per.sons ; and this may be expected to operate aa a 
whole.some coiiuter-agoafc to that silly and miscliievons 
travesty of luimanity which keeps all its piunpetl-np tcni ^ 
for the roughs, .and has none for their miserable victims. 
Yet it wouhl have l)een better if tho convicimn, sound as ii 
13 in itself, tJiafc violent crimo mii.sl. bo forcibly ropros.sed by' 
adnijuato aovecity, had beoii established in a calmer and mor.. 
logical way. AVhafc is above nil wanted in tho tn-ntment: ol 
criminals i.s .acool, stc.ady, uniform rigour, which shnll bethf 
-same at all .seasons, ami shall know no tides of ]iasskni oi- 
sentiment, and no res[»oefe of persons, it is useless that a, 
few persoiLS in a time of momentary panic or excitement 
should bo sevmvly lirindled ; a regular, unvaiying uvstem 
must be steadily pursued. What ia wanted is that crimiu:;' 
di9i!i]>lme should be like a knifo worked by machincpy— 
certain to chop otf any linger.s that come within it.s range. 
It i.s the fiuctnatioii of severity and IcTiieney, and the con¬ 
sequent chiuiees of escape wliie.h eucoiinige evim»‘. 

It can hardly he supposed that the protest whicli 
Cr:.\.NWi;LL, tho Ixiotmaker who murdered his paramour 
at lj2,s.son Grove, made in Court against the sentence 
of death which has been passcfi upon him will havo the 
result which be (h'siros; yet it must bo admitted that, 
frem the prisoner’.3 own point of view, there ia much 
Ibrco in hia argiunciit. Ho urged that it would 1)0 very 
unjust to haug him for murder whoa ao many other mur- 
dorere have, on varioua pretexts, boea allowed t(j live. He 
cited the cases of Mrs. Vvsn, and of the Rev. Mr. ^Vatsox, 
and he might have cited the cases of TowNLKr and (>ther9, It 
is possible tliat Mr.s. V i sr was really insane at the time when 
flho killed her children; but it was never even anggestod 
that there waa any reason why Mr. Watson ehculd not be 
hanged, except that ho was such a very respectable person, 
and that it would ho a disgrace to his cloth. TowNLETwas 
a passionaio, ill-regulated youth, with a theory of tho 
riglits of sweethearts; but no evidence worthy of tho name 
was adduced to pi*«)vo that be was, or ever bjatd been, mad, 
and in prison he was afterwards sensible and collected up to 
the time of his suicide. An effort was mode to show fhni 
CJiANWiaL was also mad. Since ho ban been in gaol he has, 
according to the testimony of the surgeon, “always talked 
“ and acted like a rational man,"^ axul no proof of previous 
insanity was oven attempted. It was also admitted that 
he was perfectly aware that he was being tried for murder, 
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and bis subsequent speech confirmed the impression of his 
perfect sanity. Yet, on the strength of certain alleged 
symptoms of “ a highly nervous temperament,” which are 
common to a vast number of persons, and which any one 
could easily assume, a doctor who had seen him only for a 
few rrynutes, and whf»ao visit apparently he expected, 
soriously suggested to the Court iiiai ho bIiouUI bo re¬ 
garded as mad. It is, unfortunately, too inio that this 
pica, supported by similar professional ovidctioc, has iu 
too many cases in recent years boon tlie means of bnftiing 
the law, but it is to be hoped that another case will not lie 
added to tlic list. It is not impossible that himself j 

has btv'ti deluded by tljo uiiparent immunity for iiiimhn-ers I 
whicli sLiecossivo Homo Secretaries seemed to be bringing I 
into fashion. If Townlky and Mr. WAjyoy escaped, he 
may have argued, why should not 1 ? TJmse ai-o not days 
when people are hanged for murder if they take caro to got 
up their case properly. TJie only eonsol.ition thal can bo 
offered to CliANWHLL is that, whatever eri'ors iti llie way 
of leniency liavo hitherto been committed, it will iu 
future be rocogni/ed as due to him and others in a similar 
position that murder shall bo uniformly punl.shcd by 
I death. 

It deserves to bo noted that the v.'Tbid tendcimoss 
for inurdei'er.s which is obsorvahio among oursehes is 
stdl more flagrantly and cons]neuously t'xhibitcd else¬ 
where. There is a story of an Irishman who, in tlu' 
days ui‘ tho Temporal l\nvor, defending tlio Papal 
Government from the charge of tyi’auny, remarked 
f.liat, as far as he could sec, there ^Y^ls more froeduui 
in Ronie than anywhere elsr;, because yon could knock 
over a man iu the sircjet Tkvheiievep jou liked and 
iiobfjdy w(juld interfere with you. There is reason to 
fcarlliat this is very much tho condition of a large part 
of llal} at tho present moment. Tlie Camorristi are still 
a tci'rov t.o Naples, and tho Mallori range at will through 
Sicily. Brigandage spreads unchceked. and ninldations 
and murdt'rs are of constant occurrence. It was lioped 
that a national Govcmuient, stroiig In patriotic en¬ 
thusiasm and poi)'ular BUpport, w'ould be enabled to re¬ 
press these disorders with a firm ami unsparing h.and •, imr, 
it woiild a])pcar that tho cowardice or porver.sity of public 
opinion o[)eriites as a check upon tlu' entjrgy of tho Bxocu- 
tive. Ttie condition, however, of some p.arts of the eoujjtry 
has hecomo bo intoler-ahle that, for once iu a way, the 
local aut horities have been forced into energetic measures. 
The other day AjiUliJtTu Kniuio, one of the band of 
Lomuaudo, was bohoadod at I*alermo. This unusual pro¬ 
ceeding ha.s produced a very ])uinfnl impression in 
Italy among certain j)crBons who call thiinselves tho 
friends of freedom and humanity. Is this tho 
result, they ask, of our boasted civilization and po¬ 
litical liberty ? There is a newspaper called the 
Prccuriiorc, which appears to be tho organ of tho people 
who think that murderers should bo gently argued with 
and nv>l decapitated, and of course it iselotpiently indignant 
about this outrage on tho moitd law'. Wc are treated to 
a sensational doscriptiou of tho scene in a Ktylo which is 
not unfamiliar to u.s in Borao of our own nowspapers. In 
tho early morning of tho last day of November the Piazza 
Ucciardoni, wo are told, “ exhibited one of tlio.se sinister 
“ spectacles which remind ono of tho middle ages, or 
“ rather of tho most hated tyrannyThe police and tho 
lieranjlkri were mustered in tho darkness, and “ four 
“ dim lights showed that in front of the prison carpenter.s 
“ wero at work.” And what were they doing ? “ The 
“ Bifurnidtrico della SocMj the guillotine, was being 
“ erected, and this moniiiig ”—shocking to relate—“ the 
“ head of a man was severed from his body as a public 
“ examplo of moral education.” It should be remembered 
tliab the poor mau whoso untimely death is so pathetic¬ 
ally deplored had for several years belonged to a body of 
forocioiw banditti, that tho list of tho victims whom ho had 
helped to plunder and kill was a long one, and that tho 
outrages in some cases had been of a particularly horrible 
kind. 

It is of course impossible to imagine anything more 
sickening and monstrous than an attempt to excite public 
sympathy for such a vile aud noxious brute as Ricoio. 
Yet w'O are quite ready to concede to the humanitarians that 
thei'O may be grounds on which his execution may justly 
bo condemned. If the Italian Government does not follow 
up its severity against Kiggio by equal severity agaiust 
other malefactors of the same typo, it wrill certainly lay itself 
open to the remark that It has killed a man to no purpose. 


It was not worth while to ctit off Riggio'b head merely to 
prevent Riggio himself from killing any more of his fellow- 
creaturcs, if Riggio’s companions are to be allowed to go 
on killing with, if possible, an enlarged impunity in com* 
pensaiion for this act of wholesome rigour. Tho jus- 
llhcation for executing Riggio was to supply a warning 
to others, ff his execution is to stand by itself as an 
isolated and exceptional incident, it will of course be re¬ 
garded by his companions as only an accident^ like the 
breaking of a branch on whicli ono is climbing or 
a false stop on the edge of a precipice. “ Poor dear 
“ Ai.niouTo! ” they will say, “ was unlucky, and these 
“ t hings w'ill li!ipj)eii sometimes. Still it is a risk that 
“ happens so seldom thal wo can afford to set it aside.” 
Here we have the whole rationale of capital punishment, 
and if tlio soft-hejirted philanthropists who, hero as in 
Italy, are so eager to show their humanity in saving tho 
lives of murderers would only take the trouble to think 
it over, it miglit do them good. As a rule, it may be ns- 
Humed that the prospect of being hanged or beheaded dobs 
not o]»eraio as a strong induoomont to commit murder. 
It is truo, 110 doubt, that in some eases the murderer does 
not pausi! to r( fleet on the coTi.scquenccH of his crime or 
his (diniiee.s of esc.T-pe. Yet his death may be expected to 
suggest this wholesome train of reflection to other inind.s, 
and thus the sacrilico of one life may be tho saving of 
imiiiy. 

It should be observed, however—and thi.s, in fact, is tho 
[loiiit of the urgumciit That the punishment to bo cffoctivo 
fiH a warning must bo made as nearly certain as "pos- 
sihlu. Tf the chance of an Italian brigand getting 
beheaded is only the same as tho chanco of his breaking 
his iK’ck by tumbling otf bis horse, brigandage will go on 
as briskly as ever. If the chance of an Eiiglisli murderer 
getting hanged is made equally uncurtain, then murder 
may be exp(‘eti!d to flourish in En^and. At tlio present 
moment it may rerlninly be doubted wbelher in Ibis coun¬ 
try capital punishment is so powerful a deterrent as it 
Rhoiild bo, and the reason is .simply that the chances are all 
In favour ol the murderer. To say nothing of the stupidity 
of the police, there arc mad doctors, raautllin journalists, 
weak judge,s, sentimental juries, and imbecile Homo Secre¬ 
taries. ^JTio inurd(!r may bo ns clear as anything can he, but 
all sorts of cxcuse.s arc suggested. Tlie poor fellow was 
mad—indeed, the mere fact that ho killed any one is a 
proof of niadnes.s- - or ho was provoked. A man has a bad 
wife; she is .shrill, drunken, iinchaato. Her husband cracks 
her pkull as the best way of silencing her. Should the poor 
man be hanged for that ? Certainly not, we should sav, 
if you are of opinion that wives should be pub to death 
without trial at tho discretion of their husbands for bad 
temper and looseness of conduct. This week there has 
boon a case of this kind in which tho murderer has been 
sj>ai*ed, and tho result will no doubt be that a good many 
other wretched women will be put to death for offences which, 
however aggravating, have not hitherto been supposed to 
require such discipline. Tho odd part of tho matter is that 
it is the very people who pride themselves on their tender¬ 
heartedness and anxiety to save life who are the chief agents 
ill encouraging murder by advocating tho principle that 
miirtler may he comnnttod with impunity, u a man can¬ 
not get on with his wife ho can leave her; it is a curious 
development of humanity that he should be authorized to 
kill her. 


SEASONABLli; WEATHER. 

rpiIERE is a striking difference between tho existing 
X and the traditional estimate of an English winter. 
On the average of seasons tho cold is, perhaps, less severe 
than it used to be; but the dislike which is felt towards it 
is certainly greater. Tho old notion of winter implied 
frost and snow without, but indoors tho enemy was sup- 
jiosed to be hopelessly beaten. Roaring fires and abundant 
good cheer were told off to fight him, and it would have 
been traason to doubt that they' would conquer. English 
pity was about equally divided between the inhabitants of 
more Northern countries, where cold was supposed to be 
irresistible, and the inhabitants of more Southern countries 
who never had the good fortune to be cold at all. Such 
articles os those which have appeared in the Times this week 
would have been impossible a century ago. The writer 
would have drifted a^inst his will into such familiar 
themes as a bracing English winter, a fine old English 
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Christmas, the healthy glow that comes from batlling 
with tho cold, and all the other commonplaces of insular 
patriotism. Nowtidays winter is not only no longer re¬ 
garded as a friend, he is not oven classed among enemies 
tliat can bo met on equal terms. Wc cower before him as 
before a tyrant whom it is useless to resist. Occasionally, 
when bis hand is more than ordinarily heavy, the victims 
may lake coimige to speculate whether there is any 
moans of sotting theinselvea free, but for the moat p:ub 
they have convinced themselves that siibrnission is their 
truest philosophy. 

Several causes have combined to bring abonfc this 
change of temper. Something is to bo iitlributod io the 
growth of town life. There is a dignity about winter in 
the woods and fields which deserts him altogether wlien he 
ventures under dripping eaves or upon half-tluiwed pave¬ 
ments. I’Ik^ difference may have been noticed daring this 
last week by anyone who compared his .sonsaiions in 11} do 
Park or Kensington Gardens with his sensations In Trafal¬ 
gar Square or the Regent Circus. In tho one case tho 
snow was still white and bard, and the contrast, even with 
tho dingy London trees, and the black water of tlio Ser- 
peiitinb, was picturesque and striking. In tho other the 
snow had lost every trace of its original colour and texture, 
and had hoen conviu’tcd into a more than commonly tliicli 
mud. Siudi a differoucc as this must by dcgivcs inlliienco 
tlio spirit in which people think of winter. It is impossible 
for a man whoso business lies in London or Leeds or Mau- 
elicster to remombev that ti‘n milc.s away llic snow of 
yesterday, or tlio frost of last night, has ghen bc.auty lo 
every feature even of commonplace lundscapos, when ho 
sees nothing but iridcsci’ibablo filth and wrelcshedness 
immediately around hig[i. Tliis inovilahle disgust has bccA 
very much fostered by that bettor knowledge of wliat 
winter i.s like in really cold countries which has 
comf3 with moro extended travel. When Russia wos 
an unknown hind, and Northern Germany rarely visiu'd 
in winter, lOnglishmcn did not take in that the nnplea- 
santnoss of cold weather in this country was largely 
due to tho fact that it is not cold cm^iigli. Ry degrees, 
as the long frosts of Rorliri and SI. Petersburg grow more 
familiar to them, they realized how imjiortaiit it is in 
matters of clinuite io know exactly what it is that, you have 
to prepare for. Even in London, if tho snow in an ordi¬ 
nary winter did not melt for six weeks, life out of doors 
would become very miieli more bearable. Sh'dges wmiild take 
the place of wheeled (Xirriages, and, except for tho few days 
of the liual thaw, moving about wtuiUl be smoother, cleaner, 
and lc.ss noisy than at any other lime of tlie year. As it is, 
many Avinters go by in which a sliMlgo could not bo used at 
all, and even in exceptional years Ihei’o is no pos.sibility of 
counting on continuous frost for twenty-four hours (ogether. 
Another discovery was that, though tho cold in moro 
Northern countricH is greater than in England, it is mneh 
loss painfully felt. The state of tho thermometer in.sido 
tho houses is a much moro important consideration than 
the state of the thermometer outside, o.nd in tho former 
respect Russia or Northern Germany has an immcTiso 
advantage over England, The cold may run riot out of 
doors, but it docs not come into tho rooms. Tho small 
annoyances of our Engli.sli Avintor—tho dinughts, tho 
bad liro.s, tho oold passages, tlio chango of tem¬ 
perature in passing from one room io another—aro all 
unknown. It is no wonder that, as life with tbeso irritating 
conditions removed came to bo compared Aviih life in a 
ceuntry where they aro in full play for a largo part of 
OAmry year, the old admiration of an English winter 
gra<lually died out. A third cause which has contri¬ 
buted to tho same result is a moro accurate knoAvledge of 
tho hygienic cireot of cold. Reforo statistics Avero thought 
of, liealthy people had everything their oaa'ii Avay. If 
they said they found winter bracing, there Avas no appeal 
from their judgment. When death-rates came to bo 
Btudied, another class of witnesses came in for a hearing. 
The world is *not entirely made up of people between 
fifteen and forty with sound longs and a brisk constitu¬ 
tion, and Uio cold which is little moro than a pleasant 
stimulant to them is in the highest degree injurious at 
the two extremes of life. When once it came to be 
known that a severe winter causes as many additional 
deaths as tho most severe epidemic, the last delnsiou Avas 
di^ollcd. 

It would bo wrong, however, to suppose that it. is 
merely our estimate of winter that has been changed. 
There can be little donbt tliat many of us feet cold more 


than our forefathers did, as well as think raoro hardly of 
it, Tho modem English house is, except in a fcAv special 
instances, a colder place to live in than the houses of a 
century ago. Tho reason of this is obvious enomgh. A 
oold house almost always means a badly-built liousc. 
Either tho walls are too thin, or the woodwork does 
not tit properly, ov the doors and windoAvs aro badly 
arranged, or tlvc fireplaces are not conatrnclcd so as 
to give out euough heat. Of those defects, the first 
and last are the nmst univers.al and tho most important. 
Tlio last ])(T.son consulted ih building a house is usually 
the man Avho has to live in it. In a great majority of cases, 
at all events in loAvns, tho octiupier knows nothing about 
the const ruction of his house. It was built before his lime, 
and as all hoiisc.s look ]7retty much alike when they have 
once been inhabited, he has no means of informing himself 
upon tho subject. Even when he has tho menus, ho is not 
materially bettor olf. Ho can, it is true, go and examine a half- 
bnilt houso with the view of taking it when it is finished ; 
but AA’lien ho discovers, as ho certainly will, that the walls 
have not the thickness that will enable them to resist 
extremes of weather, ho has not really the option of re¬ 
fusing it. If IiB does not take that hou.so, lie must take 
aiintlior in Avhieh Iho deficiency is equally groat. There is 
virtually no oompotitioii among builders. House.s are too 
costly ihiug.s to be built except when there is a fair cer¬ 
tainly that they Avill bo let. Take it or leave it is 
almost everywhero tho allemative proposed by tho 
builder to the tmiant, and if the latter elects to leave it, ho 
usually finds that it is only to inenr tho oldigntion of 
choosing whether to take or leave something exactly similar 
a few streets ofi‘. Consequently there is no motive for one 
builder lo provide better }iouBe.s than another, except such 
as may ho supplied by a prudent de.sire to make the first 
oullay go as far as possible. But in London, unfortunately, 
any possible improvenieut that might bo derived froui this 
source is neutralized by the system of building lease.s. A 
houso that will outlast his leaso is a dead loss to the 
builder; his object is to find out os nearly ns possible 
Avhat expendituro of material will make his property 
saleable for the period that he owns it, and worthless after 
it has gone back to tho landlord. Ho builds not for all 
time, but for an age, and with him an age means strictly a 
century less <me year. 

Tbcn^ i.s no present pro.spcct, therefore, of onr houses 
becoming bcfler fitted to keep out cold, so far a.s their 
Avails aro concerned; but the ca.se is not quite so hopeless a.s 
regards tires. Even this may seem too .sanguine a statement, 
at the moment that the Council of tho Society of Arts 
have reported that none of tho new gnites Avluchhavo boon 
exhibited and tested diii'iiig the past year are worthy of 
the prize Avliich’they hud declared their intention of 
aAvardiug. It may doubted, hoAvevor, whether room 
grates are tho exact direction in which improvement 
i.s to 1)0 looked for. After all, fuivero cold is but a 
very passing incid(!nt in our English climate, and e.xcept 
during severe cold the open grato Avill always be raoro 
popular than the eluso stoA'c. Indeed it has so many 
advantages over itS rival as regards ventilation, and cou- 
scf|iicntly as regards hcaKh, that avo should regret to see 
it generally supor-secled. Yet so long as the open grato is 
retained, it seems improbable that firr.s in rooms can bp made 
to give out very much moro heat tlian they do now. But 
there is nothing to prevent tho hall and staircase and 
passages of a houso from biang warmed, like a grcenLou.se, 
by a stove pLiced in the basement; and if this were done, 
draughts from doors would bo abolished, sinco tho air out¬ 
side tho room might lie kept w\anucr than the air inside, 
the heat Avithiii tho moms would bo moro equally distributed, 
sinco tho further the inmates Avnrc from the fire tlio nearer 
tliey Avould be to some of tho doors communicating with 
tho warmer passage beyond, and one most fertilo source of 
disea.so, tho sudden cliango of temperaturo in passing from 
one room to another, Avould be entirely avoided. The man 
Avbo Avill invent a cheap and satisfactory stove for warming 
tho whole of what may be called the common land of evoiy 
house may be pretty sure of reaping tho reward of his 
labour. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

A COMMITTEE appointed by the British Assoaation haa 
dratm up a curious little volume intended to direct the re- 
s^rches of travellers in uncivilized countries. The book is 
vided into a hundred sections, each of which contains a brief 
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ojiteeliism to be atiawercd by iho intelligent observer. Jte is asiicd, 
for I'sample, Whether rarmilwlism pruviiib? Whi.'tiipr, if not, 
Ihero are iraditions of ila former prevale.nce? WTio are tho 
viciiinsj^ With what coremonics are lliov eaten ? What is done 
witli tb*o boiiefl P Wh(‘ther the iiao of flesh is conlinod to 

any claes or sev, or wlietlier it foiarid part of tlio rejiilar food of the 

2 lie? To obtain ftnlistkctory answers to and many otbor 
inquiries would be of obvious imporUiucc, especially ns tho 
unsophisticatod savage is rapidly bocoining a purely liistorleal 
charaoUr. The time at which the last red man a-, ill disappear from 
the North Auioricau continent may ho calruluted with iiltio risk 
of error; and in many other parts of Ibo world Dm only qiaslion 
is between anuibiliitjon and iibsorptiou. Sonie pm-, ons niiphl 
that, if the savngo is vauiahing from tho backwooi'm he is hi ing 
iuulti[ilu'd in 1-anenshiro. TJnfortuiuli Jy tlie,savage orciviijy.ilioii 
has no manners or customs to r<‘pHy lla' investig.rtioii of otlierj 
than philanthropists or police-olficers. 'Dio nicmla'r of a priuiitivo 
connnunity is, ou tho contrary, one of the most inloresting of all 
objects of inquiry. So long iw he survives wo can transport our- 
Belves into the dim ngos of the past; wo can s',-<* our remote an¬ 
cestors face to face, insleLid of vfliriiely gnosejing at their habits 
from a few scattered relics. Tho intere.st of .'^iich n-searehet. is not 
puroly nnlhjufirian. Mr. Tylor and oilier vvriU'r.s have made evem 
BUjiertioial readers familiar with the hearing of savago custom.s 
upon nnmy phenomena of civilized life. And theivfore it is clearly 
desirable that triivellor.s should \m prepan-d to direct their incpiilies 
so a.« to clii-it really valuable evidence. 

\\'e mv beginning to rocogiiizu the truth, illn.^trated in so many 
different d'qwtiiuuits of inquiry, that uiiinv tilings which wore 
once. bU[)pu: 5 iMl to have been the product of diivet invention have 
really been slowrly and unconsciously claboratt-d by the, instiue(i\o 
activities of many generations. Down to the p^e^(Jnt cciitiiry his¬ 
torians sreni always to have funcied that tho (‘oiihlitution of n 
country was inventod offhand by M»nie more or loss mythical 
legislator, who worked out u complete cothi from nbatriuh piiii- 
ciph'.s of reason. There is htiU a vague impression that siicdi a 
thing exists aa poetical or dramatic invention, in tho aeiise that a 
poet cToaU’S a new story iii.stead of giving a new dre.ss to an old 
one. Slowly, and perhaps reluctantly, we aro being driven to the 
Conchi.Hion thiit tho faculty of n-usoiiing ]dflvs a iiiu'-h siiKdler part 
in liuimiii aflairs than we were once .'iccuslonied to think; and that 
the uioit original of mankind must gem-rally be content to find 
some new application of an obi piirciplo, or to express 
fi little lietter than others thought-^ wliich^ are Ibrmenting 
in thousands of minds. The iiidivkhud is but the smn or' his 
aiiecHlors, with sonieslighl. and generidly superlieial inodilie.iLiou ; 
and it i'l inu'of all mankind, as of any pditit iJur race, that vou 
hriv'C only to sciatcli tho hiirfiice, to discover tlie p.riina'val sava^ie. 
Moialisl.s havo indeed been iiiucb in the InibiL of iii^i.-ting upon 
Iho rivseiubhinee. in special in.stiince.s without. haviiiL*' hitherto made 
any gi-eat impiv.ssiijii. Wo must all admit in gfiieral tern is that 
the modern piuii for settling difficulties by cutting eiicli olhers 
throats is a barbarous practice, not inalerially ditl'eivnt, cxecjit in 
tho fippliiiiices used, from the old method.^ of scaljniin nud tonia- 
hawKing. A great proportion of t,lm activity of tlionio-l civllizetl 
races ia spent upon prodm-ing wenllh o'" iio irie.iter in¬ 
trinsic value than the beads or p1i('11.s w-hich pli-asi' a 
savage. Whi condemn siiv.'igo trihc.s for the Ihoiiglitle^s- 
m'.Hs which caii‘-es periods of ])hMily to alternati- w’ith 
periods of stuv\,.liou; «ind vet w«'must mliiiit ll.at a large pait 
of our OAvn pojmhiliou is ine.i,|iahle of looking fo!-.\.:nl,s for n:oro 
than a frwiuonlhs. If tho miijorlly of uMinkiiKl cj’.|hl ever bo 
peraiiiidod loealciilato upon Ihemitunil eoii-Ji- pit jun -• ofi.i.-ir uclions 
for as ]<',ig ii period as u your, the vvliolo st.ilo of the world would 
bo aht-red. 

In .■iiiOih'')' eense wo luiglit almo^it say that the race goes 
backwards as well us forwards. A great many of tho qiiorie.s 
supfgesie-d hv the ihiliyli Af-soeiation me inlemh-d to throw liejit 
upon ihr origin of practices which [-till e\i.-l uniniig.Nt us. 'Die 
coreiiKuiv of inuriiiigo in Hu- ir.o.st rivili^.ed eoimtiiv * bi ari’ traees 
of lh(' old leihit of carrving olf wives bv Jbn-e. 'i !io <. h"! mi 
was h!y i.dapird to a primnwal state of ^oci lv. \\ lien 

the form siir.ivt d the mill!), the world was ceilainly holh'r in 
So far as iniu-rl.ige wa-i arranged upon move equiliiLlc loiTis; but, 
on the other li.-iid, one more, utterly unren-oimble praetico wa-^ 
ftdtleil to t:ie cii.Moiu.s of vutinlvind. I'lvcvv iiclion, it is »*nid, wliicJi 
now i»]'p< .'IS to bo moaninglets had uiico ti moaning. It fuJlow’B 
that a giv I. j'luLof our Jive.n Is occupied in doing sonviinnjr or 
Ollier whieli purely use)e..s, because uur nmio'e iinccstois ilid lliu 
Banio thing wiu-u it had sonio r-'iil lee. The mass i.f ob'Civinice.s 
which me purely <-oiive.tttional i.s tlui.s coutjiui:i!l;v iiii-ri'cc'-d by I lie 
innate ioii-ervatkiii of tlio luco. Wo may tu-count for everyiliing, 
from llie fuiiibroiis machincjy of constitutional forms down to tliu 
shape of uur huts or the buUous on our coals, by the. fact lliatthere 
was onee .vjuie refison for somelliiug of the Humo kind. W'o hliou id 
think a man a fool who wovu a givat coat io the bunneer 
because bo found it coiivement in tho mblst of winter. Yet 
people bio-sL of slnUing tla-uisolves with roast beef an<l 
plum-pudding under a tiopical bliu in Australia beeaiiso tiieiv rela¬ 
tions arc doing tiiu .-^aiue tiling tu keep out the cold (if un ]h:g)ish 
Ohrislmae. And it i.s iicrhnps still more absurd tlaii we should 
dress ourwolvea in defwnco of all comfort and all the lnws of iieallli 
because wo have not imug-ination enough to consfrnct a new form 
of garment. To aacritice houlth to a false idea of beauty ia 
absurd enough : but to socrifleo it to the false ideas of people who 
havo been dead and buried for hundi-ede of years w ould bo ap¬ 


parently too absurd a proceeding oven for human beings if wo did 
not know that it constantly occurs.^ Nobody now euppoees that 
a W’oiuaii is moro Ijeautiful for having a waist like a waiip’s or a 
fcxit loo small fur her stature. But our ancestors thought so; and 
wo h'lve .'ictod on their principles for yoOTB after we Know them 
to be absurd. Thf*!-o ato trite instRiicoe; but it would be curious 
to inquire bow many practices of a more imjwrtant kind are 
mm-ply riurvlvuls on a large aciile. To a savt^e tribe huntinpr was 
a no(-('.5^1ty of life. Now it ia rapidly becoming a purely W'tificial 
liixuvy. Wlien tho preservation of the race depended on its suc- 
co.'S in i-laughU'ring wdld animals, tho pursuit was worthy of the 
b'^'-t on.'igi«‘s of iho most active members of the community, But 
this Hoom.^ lit th>( sight a very bad reason for peoplo who want a 
little fresh air mid exercise to obtain tlioso objecta by the very 
roundnbciul nu‘( hod of galloping acroas country after a fox. We 
Juno SOUK tiiuf.s thought that a dog must be a very unreasonable 
cioaturo becaiL^ie, liowevcr fond he may Ihj of tho W'ater, he will 
Hot go in until a slick is thrown for him, wdjich sorvos no purpose 
wlieii ho gets it. .A.Tid yet tho dog is only acting upon the some 
jirinciplc asthefov-huiitor,W'ho would consider tho ng>tion of hunting 
for t lie sale.) of the game utterly preposleroiiH, and would yet refuse 
to follow the ariiuBoment unless sanctioned by the conventional 
symbol. 

It would be curious to inquire in what degree some other 
niodt's of ubLaiuiug pleasure aro prompted by reason, and in what 
dcL’-reo by a blind hfreditary instinct. If huniuti beings sat 
down lo coTi.sIrtict uixm tirst principles the most rational modes of 
enjoying aocii'ty, would they hit upon any of tho practices which 
are now popular amongst mankind? They simply follow tho 
precedoiils rak by Ibeir fince.stors, though they would admit, if 
(pK'stioik'd separately, that they were inlonsoly bored by most so- 
called .-mmsomciifs. Tho nuthropologist might find, for example, 
soiijn curious siibjt’cls of inquiry in tJie habits of modern 
Loiidont i',.. llo would ask wliy people come together bi large 
crowil.s to .^mall rooms whore the atmosphere Is had, whore thero 
is no opportunity for rational conversation, and where there is no 
comjieusationin the shape of solid meat and drink. Is itareligious 
ceremony, or has it any political or social symbolization, or do 
people f.imply meet in erowds liccauso, in a savago state of society, 
the gregaiiuiis in.-itinet made, any colloetion of human beings a 
pleasmil, relief lo a solitary existence In woods, and people do what 
was done by tlieir ]iredeci.'ssoi s ? is not the stage, tigain, an instance 
of a aurv i val ? W hen people could not gene,rally read, it was pleasant 
lo come together to hear a poem declaimed, and of course it was 
nil the heltej- if the various cluii-aclers could bo reprosentod by 
difl’cK'ul. pcK.oiis. 'I'o iJic I'diicuUul mind there seems to be some¬ 
thing childi.di ill the desire to h.ivo a concrete person 
dre^M-d uj) lil.e a king to ludp you to appreciate an expi-esaion of 
rovnl stnlimeuLs, tliongh in simpler ages aiicli a practice was 
miluinl onou'.Ii. But it is diilicult to explain, except ou tho prin¬ 
ciple of turv iv.il, the fact that civilized buinan beings should cram 
tlMMJi.-^idvc.s together iu an ill-vcnitilated room in order to hear 
animated itu])]iets repeating vei-.ses which they could understand 
miieJi beth r m ihi! comfort of their own fireside.s. \Vo. miglit 
riM^ Mill higher and ask how many of somo performances which 
are, admilied to be esMUitial lO the welfare of society aro deter¬ 
mined, a.s to thi ir form at least, by tlie imitative tendencies of the 
hiimrm race, d lie result, we may fear, would be that a judicious 
inqilinir would lind that wo roaomblo savages in tho cireimiBtanco 
lhai I ho grci'ler part of our uctioxm havo veiy little cau.se hoyond an 
iu^5tiliclivl^ difporiiioii to do what has been done before us. It is 
undoubtedly vny lorLunfilo ib.at people do not trust more to tho 
deJuaivo faculty which they call leiisou ; and such an inquiry 
would probivb!', produce a desirable feding of humility. 


TIIK DOCTRIMC OF THE REFORMATION. 

M r. hurt, in hi.s speech at tho Novveusno Oonforcnce of tho 
r.ibiT. liMi Sociv-ty, supplies us with a good example of those 
popular falk.eles which are of the nature of half truths. Sir 
lleniy llavvka k, who goe.s iu for theology and thiuks some forma 
of theology right and others wrong, said th.'il a second Reforma¬ 
tion was needed, hlr. Burl, who despises all theology and thinks 
it an objection lo a cieed that it is throo hundred years old, takes 
up tlio words of tlie Noucontbrmist baronet in a way which he 
could hardly Imvo liked. According to Mr. Hurt, “ tho truth that 
all theologians of every age and of every creed ore slow to loam" 
is “that ilie human mind would not be crippled and fettered by 
creeds of any Iriud.” 'I'he sentiment of coarse drew forth applause, 
and the s])('ak(’r went ou :— 

hlrlb iiiy llavelntik 11.111 e.ild that tlioy required a second Reformation. 
Ho veiitiiji'il to wiy that what they required Wii« (he doctrine of the Ke^r- 
iiiiuion lii;-,icii]ly carried oiil. V/liat was the doctrinebf the Reformation P 
Tlio riL>,ht to private JndgmtMit, free thought; and this waS what they 
wanted. 

One cannot get a hotter specimen of the way in which people talk 
who are not witliout some natural shai-pness, but who ai’e talking 
ulxmt things which they do not above half understand, We are 
always frij.diloueil when we hear about the logical consequences, 
the logical cam’ing out, of anything. We havo loomed by er- 
pcj-it-nco lo look for one of those French sayings which axa to 
painfully clear that a plain man cannot tell what they mean. But 
wo allow that thero is a sense in which, pwhaps not the 
docU'iuo of tho Reformation, but someUiiug car other to which the 
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BefarmatioB gavo etaaris, does, Tfhea carried out soineliow, whether 
logically or otWwis®, lead to private judgmeot and free thouglib. 
The liofortBation had ia the end a iro*.d deni to do with the pro- 
laotion of private judgment and iVeri ih<)iLlit. Herein ia the lialf 
truth which ia c'oataiaed in Mr. Jlurta hUhk;y» which leva 
misled a great many people beride Mr. iiurt. Mr. Bui't says that 
tho “doclriue of the Refowmitioa” was “private judgment niid 
free i bought.” Ho moat likely tliiiika th.it Luther, Oiilviu, 
Omnmor, or anybody clao whom he may take iia the- type of n 
Reformer, proclaimed the doctrine that every man migjit hoiievo m 
ho pleased and worehip as ho pleased, and be subjtv/i to no lAiins 
or i)enalti<wj for so believing and so 'worshipping. This is rt-aJ ly by 
no an uucoinmou notion. But avo need not say tli.it every 
one who lias the faintest glimnieringe of knowloilgt) aliout ihe hi.:- 
tory of the sixtoeulheontury knows Unit the ex.'ict opposite ivas the 
truth. In the latter linlf of tlut ceutmy, two persons ivlio cannot 
be sunpoaed to have had any inlcrcoiirso with one unothor, Alvb ir 
and William the yileut, did come to somctliiug lilcc Avlnit Mr. 
Burt calls the doctrine of the Reformation. And, if uitljor AkbjT 
or William the .Silent had legislated for Engla.iul, I’miic •, or Ber- 
maiiy, the religious aifiiira of those countries miglu liavo heivi 
settled in ii way more likely to please Mr. Burt tli.iii llio way ia 
which they actually wore settle,d. As it wa.‘^, luilliing could he 
more unlike Mr. Burt’s ideal. Nothing was further from tin* 
thoughts of any party at the time of the Reformation tlmn 
the pAjchunation of private judgment and fri’o thought for 
every man. An oppresssid party might now and then niiinuur 
flomHhing of the kind on its own behalf, hut no p.uly in ])ovvor 
over drwAnmd of allowing any right of Iho kind to .i iiiu-ty weaker 
than itself. There never was any age in wlilcli the ri'/ht of 
the civil power to regulate the religious ailhirs of it-A .;uhjecls was 
BO strongly and bo univevflally put forth. Jt was a dia-trine which 
hardly could have 1 jim-*ij put forth for Bwino centiii les before the 
BLXtcenth. The questions which arise out of ndiguuis diilurciices 
had slept for some ages. There had been an Oiirlicr time when they 
had been as fully awake as they wore in the siritceiiLli century. Ju | 
the fourth, tifth, and sixth centurhis the questiuns of lolerance and 
iutolci'c'uce wwe ns important :i.5 they Ruanno :i in the tai.v- 
teenth and seventcouth centuries, and Vrtieutiiiiau and Theodoric 
foresl. dlod I lie solitary w'isdoui of Akbar. But, wlv*ii all WosLcvn 
(Jhrislendom acknowledged one stundard of orlhoiloNy, the c‘rt.-ie 
was chmigi'd. 'J'here wore doubtless at. all times some who dis¬ 
sented I'roin that a^audnrd of orthodoxy. They would be called 
Noriconfoniiists miw; they wore called lleivlifs then. Iheve 
Avere tiriies and places, like Southern (iaul in the i hirlemith emit iiry, 
Avliere the horetic.'i were ])TeLty thick on the groim»l, and con'd 
mu.‘5tt‘r agood d'*al of physical slnmgth. Still. iuthr>'.M» li.ivs llicrouas 
only one way ordcsliug wllJiNouconformily. 'I’hetMniivli d 'claivd 
Avlio AV(‘(-c heretics, and the secular arm made an i nd of Ihem. 
If they AVi-ro few, the civil power could sOo to tl'cm ; if they 
AA'ero many, it might be nocdful to prc'ach a crns tde and s/md an 
army cg.^insl llimu. It nowhere occumul h* any man in WVdeni 
(Jhrir..teijdom eiiher lliat di'i'en'id. jiien in (ho suno ]ii)]jtical 
commimity might lawliiny w'orship in niti’erenl av.ivs, or that 
prtlitierd commiiiiilipis mi'rht si't up dili'eicnt fnnuA 
of AAoishlp within llieir own l.Mundivi'V-. An Alblgeii’-inn 
meetiug-hoiise hard by the Catholic ehnreh. bot'.i oJ' rn''nj being 
equally under Iho pmtcclion of the law, was ,* i.hin;; IlinL no mau 
droiinied of. And uion dreiinu'd jiLsI icj litth* of a rl-'lt. of things 
in Avhich Ihis or that indepeialnnt kingdom,this or (hat ]ir}ni!e 
or five cily of the I'hiqiire, should esbiblish I'tnu form of roliglon, 
while ilm nevt principality or coimnouAVonlth established aiiollier. 
Tile half loleralion giMiitcd to the .lows was no real cxceptinn. 
The Jl'Av.s were not licrellca. They h.ad not rebelled amiinat the 
Church, because they hud nover belonged to it. 'Phey Avere in 
every sonsf*, polilicfil and rcVigioua, strangers iu e,verv Kuropeau 
land, aral, with more than the dia;ihilitios of the struri'n'r, they had 
jilao 801.10 (d‘ Ids ndvantagc'A, Wo may wiy that, in VVosti'ru 
Kurope there wiuaiio ronloAceptiou to Iho rule. In Ma.-=>1evn hairopo, 
in the In.nds Avldch tlio CrnnadoTS Avivslud from the Eastern 
Empire, there was another sta'e of things. Catholic, conquirors 
had settled down nrno.ig Christinna whom they culled schisinaiics. 
Btill their case aa’-us diircront from that of hevelios in the 
AW'st. Tho Avliolo n.nlivo ]iopulalion of I'la.stcvQ Ihirop.'^ 
could not be de.nlt Avith like a few atray pruncliei's of 
strange df»clTine9, or indeed oven fis tho AlbigeiKses Avore. 
Tho treatment of the conquered dilfercd in dilH-Tent times and 
placcB. Tlio Latin Emperor 1 feury deserves a place along'^ido of 
Thcodoric and Alvbar for despising national and reli;j'-ious 
prejudices,^ and putting Grot^ku and Franka on a pprfect.ly 
otjual footing, la the border lands of Ea.st and \Vo3t, in the 
Sicilian roalmB where Norman Kings rnh'd over Om.*k and Saracen 
subjects, questions of the .samo kind arose, and iolerjition of the 
infidel was one of the crimeB for which Erodorick the Second tried 
to make up bji perstjcution of the Ohristieu heretic. But in tho 
lands with which tho question is really concerned, in the lands 
which were really touched by tho Rothrmation of tho sixteeuth 
century, in Britain, Fraaicc, Germany, and Scandinavia, mioBtions 
of this kind did not arias at all. In all time.H before the sixteonth 
century llio right of private judgment and free thought on the part 
of the individiuil membsf of the communily was vigoroualy put 
down. The same rii^ht on the part of the political conu/mnity 
itself, the right of tms or that priiu» or^ commonwealth to eeta- 
blieh one religioii, white mtother. prince or commonwealth csta^ 
blislied another, was a cr^estloii which had not yet oomeinto men’s 


Now what wna the real doctrine of the RefoTmation ” P What 
Av.-^s the imruodiate change which the evente of tho sixtci'iith cen¬ 
tury made in tl>e state of things which we have just dyfirrib^P 
Bid the loadeu’S of tho Reforiuatien proclaimy or did their work 
actually bring about, a« acknowUidgi'u right of private judgiuent 
and fveu thmighi for every man P Not a bit of it. Tho change 
which was really maJo might bo rfunimAwl up by mying 
( hat it estubrNlmd lh ;» right of private jiMlgmwil and fn^c ihoiight 
for each s.*p;irai,u political couimuMity, but that it left individuals 
exactly as limy v.a*ro belbro. Tt lytabUBhed the powers of Tim civil 
jvingirttrale iu juiiltuva ot religion as they had never been estebliahod 
Ix'foye. Up tothi> li.iie tho theory avos thatthe State t-imply leiitite 
phvsic.al Itiive to cniry out Iho decrees of tho Ghurch,. Therhurch 
declared such or such a man to be a hereiic, .and iho Stein burned 
him. But now tho State ceased to carry out tbo dd-ivi-B of the 
Ohuiv-h us u mat,lor of courfM>. It took upon itselftoitecidw whether 
it Avould eloavo to tho ohl Church or Bet up a now one. It \.a.4 by 
no means inclined to let hei^'licB olf^ but it took upon i:. el*' lo de- 
iino AvIio wore ihc heretie.s. Hero in England Henry tho Ifighth 
burnoil j''riiu‘ lAuTOBt as a terelic for bolioving as cAerybody had 
heljoved u fnvv 3 'ojir.'i heforo. Prcsanlly Mary, or Boruebndy in her 
name, burned overyljody who did not bolievo us Friar k'ni K st hod 
believed. Through all the ch.ingc.s uudor Henry, EdAvard, M.'O ), and 
belli tho id.*a of legalijiod or tolerated diwoiit never ciiuii* into 
any nuin’s he.ad. King and Parliament st'ttled religion aw they 
B'-tlh'd nuvthing ebe ; other people hud nothing to do but to con¬ 
form to wliat tiiev iiiadt! luAV for tho time being. Amoiig (he many 
80 \i*roigu Stiles of (lermuuy things took a dilb rout coui.a * from 
what, lli.jy tool: iu tlie consolidated kingdom of England. Had 
the Imperial power been strong enough, ono ivligi<.n would 
have been I'orcerl upon ihc Avholo Jkupiro. As lIio Im- 
]ieri[il power was not strong enough for this, the right of 
estabiishiu^ what religion it thought good was tr.anaierrMi fwim 
the Empivo to wac-h of ita several mernbersi A religiou.s pei\,-(! did 
not iue.vu the right of each mau to choose Ina religion for lnoi.*.elf j 
it meant the right of the prince or Bonato under whom lio lived to 
choose his leligion for him. “ ()uju.-4 regio, ejus et ixligio.” 
Toleration n.s a, princijdo avms iio\vh»n-u aeknowb-dged ; if it any¬ 
where e.xibteil a*i a fact, it was becaim of tho aecideulal wi.idom of 
this or that ]iarticid!ir prince, or becaii-e iu this or licit place 
p ii-ile-‘A Aveve so equally bahineed that neither had any elniice of 
looting ou' tin' other. In Oe.ieva, the holy city of one great twidy 
of Reformers, private judgmout and free thought took the lorm of 
the buri)iu|jr of Servetus find the law which mudo it death to say 
Ju I'Yancc a religious poace had, acennhug to the dilrerent 
ciivumsla’jci'r. of the eoiuilry, tho Maine meaning that it lia.l m L'or- 
ni,'!iiy. Tl ijeAer mc'uittho right of each man throughout :]io land 
to woi'-hjpiis he plensed. 1( meant llio light of the Reforjijerslo 
e’.csvi" iJ.eir religion i?i Lhoso ili.>tric,te, towns, or c;islh s, w luin' 
Ricy \viio loo .'■trong to be liindoimd from o>:e'ci=ejig il. La 
].‘McIjel|L* might follow jl*i own way; but it avum us unlawiul U3 
b 'lbre 1 o .*(•{ i-p » lingncnol. couveuLnde o|jposilo tho towers of Notre 
Bi’.me. .XoW'hcro in the er.a of the Itojoriimtioii wc.*i Mr, Burt's 
‘•dor'rine ol' tho RLlbvnnliou ’ anywhere uoknoAvlcdged. Toleration, 
MO fir iH llicrt: Avi.s :inv, a. is local and incidmital. Tlio [, ineiplo 
V. liieh really was .'.^L ibicdn-d aauis lhal, instead of every King, prin 
or couuiHunve'iilh being bound to give tlu' siipjiort of ilm civil 
power to one imilispnted religions ,sy9tem, (wery Kiini-. priuee, or 
eommonv e.ibh ijiii'lit choose which of several religious ,''\ui:oms it 
would enforce uneii its subjects. 

Hull Lite Reib.'UMii 111 lli'ni, Iho Bki«sed Reuirm it.ion, really 
; ijitlhijig at all do \rith priviite judgment cud free Ihouglil?' it 
I b id much to do iviili lliem in in niy wuiys, but not in the Avay 
whicii the randocn l ilk of Mr. Burt would imply. The iiiuuc- 
di'slfl result of the Roibiauulion was, in Tiuxst casefi, ^impl_y (o put 
down one iido)''r;',nt c\s(ciji ami to set up unolluT. Bat it would 
be a mo.st sh-Jlow view to see nothing more than this in the 
RcroMiialion. 'J'he c ul.cs and tho lesuUs of the Itefoniiation were 
fir \vid''r Ilian the R.e<‘uj‘m.ilion H Aclf. Herein lies the half truth 
Avliich Mr. Ibirt aud others a» Im (elk (ike liitii Inso pot liold 
of. I’rivnte judgment- eeul (Vec, ihom lit AVer* in no 'sn lIic doc.- 
IriiU’ of Iho Rolbrinalion, but they Avere :il, ''uco Its emiSi! ainl its 
r-siiU. Calvin l.i.id no ri'Sped, for Iho privale. iudgntent ami free 
I'uouglit of f^ervotuH. (h-mmer had no r(*-]'e<t bn* th» private 
judgment mid free thought of Joim Bocher. Craumer, :ibo\o all, 
tliroiii^hont life fo'dy burned all who c.xerciwd their rriv.te* judg- 
njent in a ilillercct wny t'lxun biiiriv'lf, till ho lost tho power of 
burning othoi’s by being buvnod himself. But tlu* position of 
Calvin and Cratmier avss not the less the result of privule judjf- 
inont and freo thought. By llio exercise of thoir private jndgmont 
they camo to certa'u conelmdons, mul, a.s Ihey had tlm hick to get 
Kings and BoDii tea to adojd their eoiiclaaioiiB, they had tho pUiiusure 
of buniiug those who by the sfinio prooosH came to other con- 
I (duBions. No King or Sonal,o adopted tho eonclmionanf SorvotiiB or 
.Joan Bocherj they therefore Avere burned *, hadthey had Iho .^anio 
I luck asi Galvin and'Oranmor, most likely they would have burned 
1 somebody else. But this wuis a stc.to of thiug-s Avhich eoidd not 
ou for over. Granting that anybody fthould be burued—fwi<i Mr. 
Froude teaches u .8 that Bomo people ought to bo burned—iho 
adhurtintB oftheold,immemorial,iniAppcamQeoatle,a.*ituncbfln,ge;ibte, 
system,tho Bystom which, if it sprang from pivate judgment, sprang 
Item the priA»ate judgment of ages back, could burn people with a 
certain show of cteconey. But it AVits monstrous that meu should 
bum others for doing what they had j ti.st before done themselves. 
When it was dedared that Popes nnd General Oouncils wor<» not 
infalliblo, it was Boon found out that Luther and Calvin' and 
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Cfftumor, that Landmyo Philip and Queon lilizabeth, that Con¬ 
vocations at Wostminster and Synods at Dort, were not infailihle 
either. Tly) llofonnation therefore, though in itself the most high- 
hniide^l exercise of authority, did in its results atriko a deadly blow 
at the principle of authority. Men who used their privale judgment 
to crush the private judgment of others pro.soutly ibund tliut the 
private iudgiuontof othord was os little to he crushed as their own. 
Wheu the claim of a universal Church to rule the. couscienpes of 
all men was cast aside, the claim of this or that prince or 
Benalo to rule the consciences of men within a cevlain geographical 
limit could not long go on. The llt'fornmliun wii.s the oH’spring 
of private judgment and free thought; it was Ww eviutieil, 
though the unwilling, parent of private judgmcutaiid lii'c thoiigliL; 
what it did not do was to put forth private judgment and Tree 
thought as a doctrine. The l-tefomiation took phicH hocans.', nnm’s 
minds were astir, and it set men’s minds a^tir slill more. Hut it 
did BO without professing to do so. Thi* iTlLt'oriunlkm may fairly 
enough he said to liavo been the indirect can.su of all tlii« firms 
which private judgment and free thought liave taktui in hiler 
tiiuosi. A ml in this way tliosii forms may, for aught vvt' know, he 
tho logical carrying out of the doctrine of the, llefornialion. J>iit 
most ceiiaijily private judgment and five thought were not llie 
avowed or eon.’icious docirilie of men who burned everybody wlui 
used his private judgment and free thought in a din'erent way 
from tijem.seivca. 


SETTING UP A HITTUEU. 

T here are various forms of human suH’ering which mu.^t 
e.Ycitc the compassion of any lKdii|j.s of .a .superior ordin- who 
may have an opportunity of contemplating them. 'I'lie good mau 
struggling with adversity is pitiverbially a touching spectucle; hut 
we are not at all sure that the good man stragpling witli the con- 
sefpnmcea of Ids own proBUority is not sometimes mtne deserving 
of eommisi'ration, especially as his unhapniije.'’s does not usually 
excite mucli sympathy or pity among his friends. There aie 
perlmin few Kinds of misery so trying as that of tlm lisiiig middle- 
clas.s mau who has been getting on in tho world, extending his 
pr.'iclicp or his business, accumulating a comfortable balance, and 
laying up a stock of social consideration, and who liiids himself on 
the brink of a great domestic revolution, which is the natural re.^Jiilt 
of the good fortune which has hitherto hieii so sweet to liim. 
Ho ha.s of course been more or less difiiindly aw'nre siticj he 
started fus head of a household of a gi'adual develo]mie!u, of 
doiuc^ilic we will not say roiiifort, and InMiiy, in the 
true sense of the word, w'ould bo still more out of place' but 
perhaps wo niiiy say display. The snug villa, in its ^'nrdeu, at 
Tiilse Hill or Holloway, where he Ix'gan life wdth AiMbella, has 
heou exchanged for a moro pretentions dwelling nearer the reiitre 
of fnsliiunable life, tirst perluipa in Rayswatcr .n* Rcgeiifs HuK, 
and then, as Arahella'a view.s expanded, in the aspiring outsKirts 
of South Keii.siiigtoii. I'he cook and hoimeniaid <)f tln‘piimiti\c 
family have also been growing into a nuinerou.s retinue of Jeinalo 
servants—cooK.ind kiteheumaid.lirstamlsirondlu)' M*m.iid,parh)iu- 
maid, nurse a ml under-nurse, and pmhaps a boy. li i.s bometimes of 
the little things ol’life that one has most reahon to be afraid, and if 
our fri('iid had been wise, he would have bad an uncomrortabh* pre- 
Bentiiucrit when he saw the boy hocome a member of his e.stablish- 
mont. The theory of devolupmenl has uiidouhtodly its ]ilnee in tho 
domestic a.s in tlm animal W'orld.aml Wordawortli liinmell’ perhaps 
pcarcclv realizt tl to t he full oxterit nil t hat is meant by the melamholy 
truth that the child h father to the man, 'I'o the eye of the social 
physician the irruption of tho boy in biilion.s, or even, in an earlier 
stage, of tho boy without buttons, whois.sunvjdiliously introdiieed 
into the area to clean the knives and boots, is painfully ominous. 
Every doctor watches for such signs. It may be only a little 
flush or a .scarcely visible pimple, but to tho obsit'rvant eye it 
betokens uninistakably what is about to follow. Jii a suburban 
housi* ]H'rhaps a boy does not mm-h matter. There is a garden 
where he can be turned loo.so when not wanted iu(loor.s; or ibere 
ifi probably a pony-chaise, ami he i-an inako-bidicvo to be usidiil to 
tbo groom. At any rale you know the worst of him. ^\ hen he 
outgrows his jacket and trousers so that there is loo much expo- 
Burc of bare arm and dirty BtocKing, he must of coui-se give plaee 
to another; but llnit other will only b.- a boy such as he used to 
bo bimself. 'I'lie danger of the boy in a town house is that he is 
tho thin eud of tho wedge—tho almost ineviUiblo preem sor of u 
man. 

It may bn supposed that with the incvoase of the domestic stall’ 
a certaiu chango also takes place in tho life of the hoiischohl. 
Theri^ are move courses than there us«‘d to ho ut table, evening 
drew creeps in, and the range of hospitality widens. Tlio boy 
having heen added at tho tail of tho establishment, anothor male 
ia found to be indispensable at the hcml of it. In short, our 
friend suddenly awakes to the discovery that ho is in that most 
distreseing position which itiuy be described as tottering on tho 
verge of a butlor. Ilia wife is coiisUmlly pointing out to him that 
other peoplo not better off th.an they are have a butler; that a 
bntler at once steadioa and gives chame.tcr to a house, and is, in 
fact, a sort of social badge or symbol without whicli they can no 
longer hold up thair heads among Ihcir friimds and iieighhours. 
Women seivanta may be all very well in their way, but then they 
are distinctivelv associated with more houryem respoctability. 
It is ^80 hinted that a butler would after all be rather an economy 
than an additional expense. He would chock the bills, keep 


an oye on the other servants, and do many things which the 
master of tho household is too much occupied to attend to. It is 
possible that this sort of argument may not carry very decided 
conviction to the mind of the person to whom it is addressed, but 
he cannot but feel that, however ho may’struggle and procrasti¬ 
nate, the «|iiii.« 5 tion is already decided. SonnTimes, of course, a 
man makes the plunge without thinking much about it, and he 
may even prhap.s fancy that he will enjoy it. But to any one who 
rellecta on all that is involved in the introduction of a butlo/ into a 
house for the first time tho prospect can hardly be contemplated 
without a pang. Hitherto ho has been, under his wife, master in 
lii.-t own house. A woman C(U)k is the highe.st peraon in his ser- 
V kv, and pL‘r.sorinlly lio has nothing to do with her, though tho 
iiiniilion of his mime may Homctinies be a useful resource to his 
vvil’o when she Iiiir a dilliculty with her chief domestic. Tf he wants 
jinylhing domi in a particular way he has only to tell his wife, who 
gi V t‘.s the lu ces.Hary order. 1 tut now a now official is to bo introduced 
uride.r his mol’ who will entirely alter this state of aftairs. A. 
wife may rmmago a cook without troubling hor husband, but 
ho cannot escape the responsibility of himself looking after tho 
butler. His dome.stic life suddenly falls imdor tho shadow of a 
.stiMiare man who ha.s ways and ideas of hi.s own, and who, though 
nomiiiiilly his servant, contrives in many things to make himself 
fi'lt as mastm-. Theoretically, of course tho siiprenio authority 
re.sts with 1 lie employer; he gives his orders, and it is BUppo.^d 
that they will bo curried out. But his seuse of freedom in f^vhig 
uider.s is .apt to he serioiisly circinufloribed by his consciousnosa 
that they Avill bo sharply criticized in thouglU, if not in speech. 
\ bntler who finds bim.'^elf in a house where there has never been 
a butlor btd'ore has am)>le scope for a peculiar land of tyranny. He 
lias an exporicnco of tho rights ami duties of butlers to refer to of 
which Lis luuslcr ia destitute. Nothing C 4 m be more impressive 
than the solemn gravity with which, under the form of questions, 
lie issuc.s mandates to hi.'^ empluv ors, or tho expression of melancholy 
ftiu'prise with wliieli he lisLens to fiuggestions or remonstrancea 
which reveal the depths of social obscurity in which Ids master and 
111 istress must have passed their previous existence. Ifeininisceiicos of 
tlie liberality and .splendour of houses in which he formerly lived 
sujiply a ready utisw'ei’ to all complaiuts. His liord.ship, or Sir 
•lohn, us tlic case may be, wsh content to write cheques for the 
wiiie-merrhant without making fussy calculations as to the 
j)roj[ter coiisumplion of the quarter, or indulging in invidious 
siiPiucions ii.s to whether a common St. .lulion had not been 
Biibslituled lor (.’diateaii-Margau.v; nor did he donieaii himself 
by looking into the items of shopkeepers' bills, and comparing their 
prices with those of the Civil Service Stores. Tlio biith'r’.s ideal 
uf a pciTect cst.ibli.sliruent is one in which the butler rminiigos 
ev eryl hing according to bis own idoae. Now ho is in a generous 
mood, and grumbles because there iiro not enough largo dinner- 
unlics and an overflowing table. Another time ho sulks hecauso 
10 is done to death with too much company. Tho first principle 
of his sy.stem is that all transactions with trade.snion should pass 
Ihinugli his hands, ho that he may an-arige for a nice little bonus 
for himself, in return for which he undertakes to defend the dealers 
wlicn liny queslion is raised about the quality of their goods or a 
douhl as to the fuirnesa of their measure. The cellar is usually 
a sore point in domestic adiiiinistraticm. The master likes to he 
sure thnl h(' cels the wiru’s he pays for, and that they are roserv^cd 
for him'(“If nnd hie guests, while the butler resents a suspicious 
in^-pection of l!u' wtc'clr. In other days the master looked after hia 
cellar himself. He took care that his favouiMte wine.s w'ere lov¬ 
ingly bestowed, and, as he fiurveyed the .store, indulged in pleaHant 
anliei]):ition of the day when lie would have up some of his Comet 
loit or '58 Lalour. But now bo is never sure what ho ha.s; 
joUles break, wines become sour or muddy in tho most perplexing 
way, and at tlic most awkward time.s; and though tho old-fashionod 
drinking-bouts have quite gone out, mysterious evaporation seems 
to ('quali/e Consumption. 

It lA liiinl to say whether tlie butler who is U 8 olc.s 8 or lazy of 
the oni' v.ho is too busy and muddlesomo and wants to takeovery- 
tliiiig on himself i.s moro vexatious. In the one case the master "is 
cons! ant Iy occupied in looking a Her things which the butler neglects 
or in correcting his blunders. In the other case the master finds him- 
. s('ll inished out of the way, and forced to take things as they are 
jirovided by a superior power. His house is given over to a man 
who trc'ais him n.B a lodger. A very good bntler, who Imows his 
business thoroughly, and knows that he knows it, is apt to he 
still'and inquacticable, and to presume on bis experience. As a 
rule it is ci'i tainly n iniHtako to bring servants from a family of a 
higher chiss into one of lower position. A cook who has happened 
once to live with an Irish j^or will ever after in moments of 
drunken depn'ssion bewail with tears the plebeian extraction of 
hor now employer who hai made his monoy in trade; and a 
butler feels that he has doscondod in tho social scale since he 
left a titled house. But worst all of course is the wondering 
butler who has been everywhere and with everybody, and who 
is perpetually being passed on from one place to another, whose 
comple.vion reddens dnd whose gait grows unsteady on critical 
occasions, whose spoons are always going astray, who brings 
tlm reek of tobac.c.o to the breakfast-tablo and the odour of 
onions to dinner, and is discovered, after he has gone, to have for^ 
gotten to pay the bills for which monoy was pven to him. It 
will ubiuilly bo found that servants, though they hav 6 fliults of 
their own, reflect the faults of their employers, and this is especial^ 
tho case with the butler in a family of moderate moans. In a 
gi-eat hoiuo, where there is a la^ retinue of servants!, and 
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•yatematio organizatibn w indispunaable, the buUer must nocoRaarily 
be a niau of good capacity iiiia character; he occupies a distinct 
and well-defined position and is well paid. A butler of the 
inftJrior order, on the other hand, is too often required 
to combiuo the services of a menial with the management 
of many mattora which re([uiro not only unexceptional in¬ 
tegrity, but iutelligonco and business oiialities. Tie is usually a 
coninion, ignorant man, and particularly susceptible to the 
temptiiiions which surround him. lie is probably anxious to 
marry, or, if married, to get settled in somo business where Im cun 
live with his wife and childien, instead of seeing Ihoni only hy 
anatehes; and ho is therefore eager to snatch at perquisites and to 
put hy money. He acquires a dangerous taste for good living, 
and has too many opportunities of indulging it. ICe is too much 
trusted, and too little respected, and generally he is uiidoqinid. As 
a rule, it may he said that, unless a man has large means, ho 
had belter try, with his wife’s help, to got on with women 
servants; and m any cose there is obvious peril in handing over to 
a substitute, with few qualihcations for the task, the disciiargo of 
duties which he ought to see to himself. 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 

T he annual perforinanco given by tlie (Queen’s scliolars of St. 

Peter’s College, Westminster, does much to keep alivo in 
modern minds the knowdodge of what manner of thing iho Koinaii 
Comedy was. In reading many of the works of the playwright 
whose Trinummus is this year selected for representation, one 
might be disposed to think that Polonius was well within his 
tether when ho asserted that Plautus was “ not too liglit ” for tho 
players who came to Klsinore. If, however, sonuj mo<lom comedies 
impoar brighter and more animated than tlui productions of 
Tortmeo and riautu.s, it must bo remembered that tho Avritera of 
those comedies had tho teaching of several centuries at thoir 
hack. That some modern playwrights have not turned the ad¬ 
vantage of such teaching to the best account will bo readily 
admitted. Most writers of comedy have in some measure pro¬ 
fited by the previous e-xishmee of tho Roman coiimGy. There is 
hardly a motlern play in which there m.av not be discovered some 
device of tho stage which is‘to l)e found in tho serxieo of one 
or olhor of tho two host-known Roman dramatists. They, in their 
turn, hud borrowed the.sB devices, as indeed they did llieir whole 
plays, from tho Creek. There is this diil'enmce, however, between 
the two (‘a.-jcs. Tho Latin playwright pretaced his production by 
an acknowledgment of tho source whence ho had drawn it. Iii 
those days them miisl have been either more honesty or less craving 
for originality among authors. Anyhow tho contrast in this respect 
hi'twTcii tho two ages is curious. l''onnerly no slur was cast upon 
a piece hy tho fact th.at it svas entirely taken from tho (.ireoL It 
would be dillicult to say how many original pieces of this ago have 
owed their originality to original methods of translation. It is 
not easy to seo why I ho borrowing of plols or hints for plots should 
be considered a sin. It is a practice which has been assidti- 
ously followed hy many great writers. Not one of Shak- 
sneare’s plots w'as invented by tho poet himself. Reaumont and 
h leldn^r have bfn-row'od not only plot, but langmago also, from 
Taicau in their One, urul Ren .Jon&on inlrndnces an admira¬ 
ble trjinslaiion of a wliolo satire of Ilomce in his PoeUifitfir. 

'riie Tnnummm of Plautus, itself tak('n from tho ThemuriiA of 
Philoruon, has supplied tlio three best-Known langiiage.s of modem 
JOuropo w'ith plays. I'Vom it Giovamnwria Cocchi took his 
Ihtv^ Destouches his Trhor cac/a*, and Lessing’ his Srhntz, 
'Clio plot of the piece is not ill constructed, and shows somo know¬ 
ledge of stage efiijct. There have been so many copies in various 
forms taken from dilfereut parts of it in the course of ages, that it 
■would not 1)0 surprising if the original .appeared a little dilapidated 
by this time. A good plot forms an excellent flight of steirs to 
the shrine of the drama; it is not surprising therefore to find it 
worn by the knees of anxious votaries. 

It is a curioiw circumstance that fi'oni Leshonicus do’wn to 
Charles Surface a rocldess, profligate, extrjivagant young man has 
always been the especial idol of WTiters of comedy. As the stage 
is supposcjl to bo the looking-^lass of the -world, and, moro than 
that, a magic looking-glass which shall not only show thing.s as 
they are, but as they ought to he, this fact seems strange. What 
would tho authors xvho have glorified their heroes in proportion to { 
the wortlilesspess of their characters do if they met one of their 
pet tireations in real life ? Would they find no worse punishment 
tor his follies and crimes than a caressing blow with a gold-headed 
cane and a fondly reproachful exclamation of “You young dog! ” ? 
Would they smile with delight at finding his utter want of princi¬ 
ple redeemed by a reckless generosity which, put in exorcise by a 
mined man at the expense of his creditors, can hardly have much 
rodoeraing virtue in itP Would they finally reward his rakish 
CMeer by entrusting him with an ndmii-ahle wife and presenting 
him vrith “ gold to a large amount ” to celebrate his wedding r 
Clearly there is some hiddoii attraction in the character of a well- 
bred rake which has led many writers to glorify on the stage 
that which off it they would probably feel bound to condemn. 
It must be said, however, that I^isbonicus, the rake of the Tri- 
nnmmtu, is not so bad as some rakes. It is liimself, not his 
creditors, whom he threatens to deprive of all means of sustenance 
by a sudden act of generosity, 

The piece is opened by a prologue wbicb, as Canning said of his 


prologue to Tho Saver /!—“ somewhat breaks tho matter to the aiidi* 
once,” It is spoken by two allegorical pemoiw. Luxury and Want 
The first three lines of tho dialogue give some liint of the motive 
of tho pLay:— 

LrxuKiA. JSoqupi-c htt(' too, gnats, ut niuuuB fungaris tuum. * 

Jnoi’IA. fcjt'quor ; set tiaoin fore qucia dteant iiesoio. 

LexvaiA. Adcst: iiaiii illiu suat ledes: i intro nuuc jam. 

The house into which Want is sent by Luxury formerly belonged 
to (Jharmidt‘8, a wealthy Athenuin, father to Le.8bonicu.s, tlie disso¬ 
lute young man of whom we have aln;ady ppoken, and lo one fair 
dangliter whose name does not transpire. Charmides, leaving the 
coiinlry on business inaiters, entrusted the guardianship of his flj)n 
find daughter to his friend Oallicles. At the same tinio hoconlided 
to Ills friend that in a certain part of his hou.so wub concealed a 
large sum of money; the “Iroaaure” which gave its name to the 
original piece by Vhilemon. During tho absence of his father, 
Leshonicus, in order to supply Ids waning purse, put up tlie house 
for sale. Galliclos the guanlian felt compelled lo buy it as the 
only moans of keeping tho treasuin concealed in it iindor his own 
control, and iJiua fulfilling his duty to the absent Oluinuides. This 
tmnsfer of property is supposed to havo tjiken place just bcfi»ro the 
opening of tlie play proper, which takes the form of a diah>guo 
hotweeu Callides, the purchaser of the house, and “ a damned 
good-natured friend,” who has come on purpose to point out lo 
him tho depravity of his “conduct iu making a purchase from his 
e.xtnivagimt ward. Callicloa takes his unmeriteti scolding with a 
lamblike meekness, and wdien his friend calls him “liomo ncquam,” 
he gives no stronger reply than “ non istuc nieurii cat.” 'fliero 
is, however, some humour in tho sceniq notably in the 
invective again.st scfindalmongcrs with which the friend of 
Callhdes ooucludcs it. The next scene introduces Lysiteles, a 
young man of fortune in love xvith tho siater of Leabonicus, 
vfrho remains invisible as w(dl na nainelcss throughout the play. 
Jjysitoles, without much trouble, persuades his unusually indulgent 
father, IMiilto, to undertake all the preliminaries of liis marriage 
with a portionless girl, for it is expected that Ijcabuuiciw, having 
reduced his poase.ssious to nothing, will lie umihlo out of tliat to 
raise a dowry for his sister. Tho preliminaries, however, iire not 
ensily arranged. Ijcslxinicus has still a field outsido the city, and 
this ho proposes to bestow as a marriage portion upon his sister. 
vStHsimua, the shifty ready .slave who, under various names, fills in 
Roman comedy the kind of place which iScapin does in French, 
overhears thi.s proposal, and, knowing that his master’s whole 
present revenue depends upon this field, he resolves to keep it in 
the family. To this end lie gives Rhilto a truly appalling account 
of the peculiar properties of this field, which* he asserts brings 
every kind of misfortune to its unfortunate pnssessoi’s. Rhiltu is 
so frightened by the recital that he resolves to do anything ralher 
than 1)0 concerned with such a field, and I bus tho ohject of 
.Stasimns is gainod. Tlis hurry to get rirl of his mahlu* at the cud 
of tho scono is an elfoctivo bit of stage bu.«iine8s. 

Pfoseutly ensues a quarrel between tho two young men, llio nuo 
insisting upon giving his sister a dowry, the other refusing to 
accept it. Tlio amount of shame wliich Lesbouiciia seems to tiiiuk 
will attach to liini if hi.s sister is married without a dowry ismite- 
wortliy. As iu tho case of most rakish heroes of coniedy. his 
generosity is merely a form of selti.sliness. Ifo refuses lo lot her 
marry Ly.siteles, an excellent match, with whom she very likely 
was in love, nndor certain circuiii.‘‘tancoB, Wcause her doing so 
would malse things unpleasant for him. Meanwhile Oallicles 
the guardian has discovered tho state of allairs, and resolved to 
present her secretly with a dowry out of the concealed tivnsure. 
IJow to convoy it without arfXiVmg suspiciou of this livasuro’s 
existence presents itself as a dillieulty. Oalliclos, however, and hi.s 
friend of tho first act devise a crafty plan between ilium. Tliey liiro 
a “ Sycophauta,” one of tho loungers alx)ut the ForiuiMvho in Dr. 
►Smith's llietionary are described as “ happy compoiuuls of tho 
common barrator, informer, pettifogger, busyDody, rogue, liar, and 
slanderer.” This person they instruet to pcjvonato a friend who 
has met Cliarinidcs abroad, and i.s bringing from him sealed letters 
and a dowry for his daughter. A fitting eo&lumo is ub- 
taiued by one of the eonsjiirators from the “ ehomgns, ’ and tho 
plot promises to work admimbly, until, as the protemled friend of 
Charmides approaches his house in one direction, tho real Ohor- 
midos, unexpectedly returneil, approaches it in another. Upon 
this ensues a seeno which contains a good deal of humour. It 
may he observed that this scene has given rise to one in the Sup- 
nmiti of Ariosto, and through that medium prob ihlv to tlie betUfr- 
known scene between Vincentio and tho Pedant in tlie Taming of 
the Shrew. (■harmides has some dillieulty in a'^sertiug his own 
identity, but is presently Dwognized Iw tho slave fStusimus. On 
hearing from him of tho turn which affairs havo taken, tlie miser¬ 
able old man falls into a swoon which, hy contivist with the rest of 
tho play, is a somewhat Iriigic incident, and reminds one of the 
author’s lino iu the prologue to his Amphitryo :— 

racism ut commista Mt Tragico-coniccdia. 

ITio appearance and explanation of CaUicles, howevei*, sats 
things m tho right track, and the comedy ends as comedies should 
ond. It is needless lo say that, not only is the virtuous 
Lysiteles rewarded by the hand of the girl whoso dowi*y comes 
from the thesaurus, bat a brand-new wife is also immediately 
discovered for the aissipated Lesbonicus. How many comedies 
since this one have ended with a double marriage P 

Holes have been picked in the Trinmnmm, whose age fdone 
might entitle it to immunity, on the score of the extreme im- 
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prolMibility of some of its incidents. It li'ts been observed that 
thero is a yross want of likelihood in tho nieeting between the 
Sycophante and Oharmidee, who would never have stopped to 
observe a fttrimpfor in the street bcfi^ro entvrin;jr his house im¬ 
mediately after his return. As has boon remiii'ked on a former 
occasion, it should be jvinoiubered that Cliarniidosislod to suspect 
the striiiifTor <jf evil intentions towards his house—the liouse 
where tho trtinsiive is concealed. A betler-foundi'd obiectiou is 
to Slasumi.<'s loiUirin^^ prolixity when delay inv(»lvcd dani^or to 
his liack. it must he remembered, however, that StiUiiniiia was not 
sober at tbo time. It may be supposed also that ho was sharp 
enoui^h to know exaclly how' (ar he mif>lit try bis m.ifllevVi iotnper. 

Tho iictiiiif of the play was well up to tlio mml. Tho “ low- 
comedy’’and " ehnractor ” parts of Stattimus and tho Sycophanta 
were rendered with coiisiderablo hamour. The young men were 
personatA)d with skill and spirit, lie old with due discretion. 
Among tlioflo latter, the renrosontative of Oallicles was reinarlmblw 
for his ease and his uuiismii capability of sbinding btill. The part 
of OhariuidcM cmilaiua in one wjeiio.romarkablc diHicultie.-i, widch 
were imwt creditably mot. An improvtuneut might po.ssibly Iw 
made in one point of the gi-ouping. When one of the characters 
is ovcrliearing the conversation of otiiors—a frequent situation—it 
would bo well to put a little luoro life into his deruoaiiour tmd 
attitmie, care bciug taken at Iho same lime to avoid resllessuess. 

Tliu Epilogue, as of wont, deals satirically with passing events, 
Thera is much ingeiiuily in the consociitivo stringing together of 
such apparoully iutamgruous subjocU as railw’ay abuses, the coni- 
petiti\i' examination jiLania, tho now pnuiuncuilion of Latin, and 
tho Tr.iusit of \’<'uua. ’riie. verses in which the clever conceiLs are 
clothedare neat ami smart. The IVologiio touched iu .appropriate and 
feeling terms upon the houoiu'S aud deaths of old W’estmilisters, 
and otlier subjects of general iuti-rc'.st. 


Tllli: I'ATKNT-LAVV. 

rflllE Lord Chancellor has recriM.'d a deputation from the 
-L Inventors’ Institute on tho siibjtn-t of the Ihilenl-law, has 
hoard wli.it tins members wished to s.iy, and has nssiuvd them that 
ho takes great interest in the subjeel. It is now n year and ii 
half since n Conmiitloo of the llour-e of Commons e do a 
ItrOpoH, <'ii this Buhjeet, cont.'iiniiig eeilam recommeiidatiojis, iind 
it may be sup))osed that the time has for legislation upon the 
basin (d’ that I’eport. Wo shouhl have 1 bought, indeed, that there 
maal not bnvo bi‘»Mi iiny delay, bceiuise even those [lersims who de¬ 
sire k»abo1it-ii all V:'t« iit-].iw.s would [O'obublyconeodo that, if Ihoso 
law's arc lo biminint.iiucd, llnw ought to be anamded. TIkolcj>u1.ii.ion 
told the l-ord Olrinccllor notliitig ihst Im did not Know, or might 
not have known .bofove, 'I'Jio avgnnicnts for .and jejainst I'atinit- 
laws 111*0 alt collected in the tw’o Ecporls of liio I'onimitfee for 
iSyi-g, and Lord (kiirns has bad as eomisel and judge nbundant 
op]K»i’tiini1ies of obsi'rviiig* tlio nbi'iirdity ,nid expensi‘ of the ]U’esont 
SYslcin, WJicn it is slated lh.lL the bearing of a patia'.i ciko iu 
Chnneeiy look Ihirfy-tbivo days and cosi 15,000/., the rn'ccs.^Ity 
for Foim* amendment of ihe- lav Jnis be(m aderpia' ly denioest l■:l1etl. 

Th(' [U-opo.-ed reform, like ntioiv ntheH.ic'-'olvesilselfiijIu Ihecrea¬ 
tion of, -'OM'd I'biec.-* w'dlicomfortiiblcp.)'Phe (lepiiliition propDSed 
‘Li public dej) irliiH'nt iindt'i*a bi:rb ollicl il. to ijnlitiitf a pn liiuinarv 
exRuii 1‘itien into all a))piicalions for potcnls. so :is to ascorlaiu 
whotb(-r fho proposed invention was new a-.d relaltd lo sonielbing 
that \v ' u,-,‘ful.’‘ 11 is evpccicd th.it Ihe lee^^ ]i.^y‘d)]e on patents 

would cover the cost of this establishment, and if i1 cm In* nm- 
derod '.(‘If-supporling, Minislers may t'asily reconcile thciiu’»Ives to 
theiieee;,iitv of niidving t-Mva'nd valuable uppoin'.ineTds. It i'l nbio 
sug<gesle(l tint evi'i's patonieo slioiiJd be ubli''-eil lo grmt liccmces 
on “fair tiTUKS,” and to decide what are f.iir Icrms waniM be 
auotbev b'.incb of business of the same establi'-duneut. It is urged 
(hat a conijileto and convenient Museum of PaUmIs, liko that at 
Wasiiiilgton, would be valuable, and Ib.il, for the relief of poor in- 
VeutiPi’S, the fees on pete.’it'’, on.;lit lo be reduced. A inoniber of the, 
doputatiou observed that “tbo irti'>ans td’ ihq AMg!o-Hfi.\ou raco 
•wero equal to .my iu tin world, but it wnis nec(try that they 
should luv on Ihir start in the r.ico of competition.” It .'qq-earu 
hardly worth whikj to occupy tin* time of tlio Icu'd (’IjaiKednx- in 
lisleuiug to this kmd of talk, ];:wlici]ljrlv as ho nne-l liavo li‘.'cr<l it 
all hefoiv. Ibit wo will aK’.unie th.d aldiiioum ol Ibitcntsgenemlly 
availablo woul I be a harmless, and p.-'dnblv 11 oiiil, i’.it.Mlution*; 
nud if it cau bfi rnaiutaluod out of fees pahl by p ptentees, let it be 
established. It i.s said tint, if pnletds could be Inid clieaply and 
easily, many frivolous patents wipuld bo (akeu uul; but at worst 
they would only occupy space iu tlic Miis'Hhu. And ihen' may be 
a variety of opinions as lo wbellicr ;i patent i,:i frivolous. 
It is staled that a p.ilent vvi.3 jv.mtcd In A.im.-rica for 
tho tiflli wheel of a coach, and, mid .a ,vvituc,-s befiry 
tho Cominitlee of tie' ITnu.so (d* Comemivi, “ sikIi :v ]'alcDt m.iy 
not be V(‘ry valayble. but I do not think it is likely to 
stand in the wav of iuiy oilier improvoment t!intconio.s after it,*’ 
and 80 it did not much matter wheihor if wjw granted or not. 
Tho aamo witness menthmed a piilent i’or a fepltloon, whicli in this 
country, ho aaid, is not au iniportaiit thing, hut iu the United 
States Is of the utmost vuluo, cud uumy foriumj.s have been reiili/.ed 
from spittoons. There lutf 15,000 paUmU gnaitod v early in 
Amenca, and it is fowed or hoped that under an improved syktom 
as numy would bp grantud here. Tho Commiwiiontirs or Exaniiuers 
would, we presume, have some discrojtion ta refuse frivolous 


patents, and, with that provisch seo tlMit ait incarei^ of 

the number of patenta would be an- evil. There ara, undeniably, 
some strong objections to the systom of. granting pstonlsi^ 
but if these objections be ovenulcd, it will solely be 
contended that the system ought to be checked in its opera¬ 
tion by uiniocessary dilficulties. Working-men In generid 
appear to favour patents^ and many instances might be produced in 
which they have derived benefit from tbo existing systeui. Mr. 
Mondella told tho Comiuittec, as the result.of his observation, that, 
every successful invention bus conferred a benefit on the inventor 
aud on the public, while nnflucce!»8l’ul inventions kayo only con^ 
ferrod lose and injury on tho patentees. In the hosiery and lono 
trade Mr. Mundella says that nine out of ten iuventious nave been 
made by woilrmen. He found a working-mftn with a little cir- 
<;ular machinu in n wretched garret. He was ill, full of rhoamatism, 
and almost starving, and yet he had got a capital machine. Mr. 
Mundclla .saw at once that it was a good invontiou, took tho nmn,' 
into his own employment, patented the machine, and gave tho in¬ 
ventor oiu'-lLird of the profit, which amounted to 300/. Mimy 
similar iustiuices might bo given, and they go far to show tho' 
value of a Patent-law, On the other hand, it has boon 
urged with much force that a kind of epidemic of inventions 
Bonmtiiucs hiviaks out, and that if ono man is not seined with tho 
malady, another man certainly will be. Those who hold Ibis viow 
are obliged, however, to admit that inventions really worthy of tlio 
name are sometimes made and deserve to bo rewarded; and whim 
lliey concede that they go a long way towards admitting the 
utility of a Patent-law. Thus, a witues.s montionod the article of 
sulphuric acid, and he thought tliat, if M. Gay-Lussac had not iof* 
vented tho process which ho patonlod, somebody else would. But 
tho Siuno wituess, refeniug to the “ invention of sondii^ 
messages by electricity,” thought tliat inventions of that class 
ought to Iw well rewarded. The difficultv would bo to defino 
till) class and to .settle tho reward. The Oommit.tcc, after 
! hearing mniiy able exposition.^ of these conflicting views, 

; decided that tlio privilege conferred by patents promotes 
the profjgess of m.'inufactures, by causing many iraportimt in¬ 
ventions to bo introduced and developed more rapidly than 
would otherwise be the case. The siiino privilege leads lo the 
introduction .and iiublicatiou of numerous improvomouts, each of a 
minor chanu;i(ir, but the sum of which eoritrihutes greatly to tho 
progress of industry. Tho Committee further resolved that, in the 
ubsenco of Ihe. protection of patents, the competition of inanu- 
liicturt'is amongst themselves would doubtluB.s lead to the intro¬ 
duction of improved proctsses .and machinery, but that it would 
pi*(>babW bo los.s rajiid than under tho .stimulus of a Ikitenl-law. 
Thi-y fiirtlior resolved tliat (ho granting of pecuniary rewards 
could not bo siibslitutod with advantage to the public iiiterost for 
the leiriporarv privilege coiiferrod by Jetters-patent. 

'I’lie tkauiiiitleo further resolv(‘d that tho existing Patont-lavv 
and its adminif.tratiou arc iu many respects defective, imd require 
cou.sidonible improvomeut in the intcnsls of tho public, of luaiiu- 
faeLaroi*!’, aud of inventors. Thoy rocoiruiended that [irolection for 
a llniiLcJ period, and dating b.U’k to the time at wliich it is applied 
for, *l)onIil only be. granti-d for .an invention on its luitiive and jiar- 
ilcular points of novelty beings clearly described in a provisional 
fpcciln’uLion, and upon tlio lepon of a eompetout authority that 
.^ueh invention, so far fi.s can tie .aflcortiiined by such authority, is 
new and is .a maiuifacb-.re within tlio moaning of tho law. 'I'his 
vi comniond.-itlon .appefu's BO roa.sonable Hint any man unacquainted 
with J'liurlish liahits might wonder that a year and a half should ho 
idlowi'd to ckip.o vvilhoiit atlumptiiig lo carry it into elfGi-t, As 
v»’o have already said, llierw arc two opiiiion.s whether Ihoro should 
lie a Ihileni-law, hut llit'i e cannot he Iw’o opinions vvholher, if 
there he Bucdi a law, it ought to ho iiiado reasomiblo and practically 
ii.n'I'a]. 'J’he depiiUtioii to tho Lord Oha/iicollor repeated the re- 
commeiubtiou of tho Uoinmittoc, with a few llouriBhoR about the 
Anglo-Saxon race, aud tile IjOid Chancellor cautiously'intimated his 
hope lhat tho Govi.rnmeiit might ho able lo placo the Pateut-laws 
oil a better fooling than that on vvliioU I hey now stand. One feoLs 
(empted to addro.ss Sir Antoiiio Mrudy in Hamlet’s words, “ To this 
eil’ect, tir, after what Ihmrish your natiuo will,” Enforce the 
vocoiunieiidations of tho Coi'imittea mid introduce embclUshmeuts 
about the Anglo-Saxon race ^rl lilibum. Your purpose is so 
reaaoniJile, that you cannot mar it by .any caprice iu the cxcicution. 

Il is certainly not iho limit of the deputation that they could 
find iiolliing to sny that was at onco new aud important. In fact, 
tho .aubjei't luis been tliorouglily diaciisaed, Tho time for talk has 
pt).ssed, and tho tinio for action has nioro than come. l\fr. .lames 
Howard informed tho Lord ChwiooUor that, while taking out a 
patent in America, he was struck wiUi tho supeiiority of the Ame¬ 
rican system to our own. Tho Lord Uhancellor is probably too 
busy to read blue-books, and, ©veu if he knew, ho could not cou- 
sisloutly with polilenm huvo informed Mr. Howard that the stoiy 
he vviis about to toll had been a year and a half in print. Bui 
then it is in the very words in which Mr. Howard told it 
to the Lord Chancellur. Tho process vvUick is coUSd npen*^ 
ing of public opinion has now been adequate^ performed 
in referonc© to tho Patent-laws, os i.^ shown by tho* fact that a 
duputaiion can only repeat, with additioQBl solemiuty. recommen¬ 
dations which have boon lugod a hundred times bemre. There 
was indeed one itom of novelty produced by this.danntati(>u. An 
InierxuitionalOoiurresB on I'atent-laws wasKald at Viensia, aadt]i0 
reptosentative of England at this Congress presents a eopypf hiS 
Report to the Lord Onnncellor. It may perlu^B sofflee to endeayour 
to oring about an amendment of our own. law bafilwe trohbU]^ 
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ouweJ ves as to the laws of other countries, But recent experience 
does not inspire coniideaco in “ International ” proceedinfi^s of auy 
kind. If foreigners see their way to obtain useful concessions from 
UB, they will dbubtloss go into O^gresscs with alacrity; hut other¬ 
wise not. An aeaimmtion in the -law and practice df various 
countries as to inventlona is. certainly desirahie, and it can pro- 
hahly be obtained if this country is prepared to make unlimited 
concessious. 


"EMIKENTLY RELIABLE.” 

W E have always had a strong conviction that an educated 
EnglishLuan—that is, an Ibiigli.shniuti who has hcon at 
sirhool and is supposed to have hcoii educated—wlio emi bring 
hime«‘,lf to uw', we cannot say the word, for it is not .a 
word, but that absurd and stujud vulgurism, " reliable,’’ must, 
have a screw loose somewhere; niul a cAirious illust ration of 
this theory has just occurred. The other day the Kev. II. 
Temple ’NN’est wrote a letter to say that a staleiuont wliit h lio 
had made, and the truth of which had been challenpcd, was 
based on authority which was “ominently rcliuble.^ \Vl»at 
Mr. West meant, and, if ho had been able to writi* the l-lngli.sli 
language correctly, would have said, was no doubt that his iufur- 
matiou rested on authority upon which ho thought ho could rely; 
but ho mode the mistake of applying to this authority an ad jeclivo 
which less improperly might have been applied to himself. A 
reliable peraon, if such a phrase is ndmisaiuio at all, is clearly a. 
person who is able to rely, and not n jierson whoi^i capable of lu-ing 
relied upon. Mr. West would ccrUiinly seem to have a reniarkfible 
faculty of reliability, though the visionary nature of what ho relies 
upon has beem only too clearly demonatratod. JIo has now li.-vl 
brought homo to him in a particularly unplowant way the ditl’er- 
cnce botweam reliable ” and trustworthy, and it may bo hoju-d 
that both his syntax and his manners will tbon-by bo improved. 
However, wo had better go back to the beginning of the st ory, and 
exhibit in chronological se^uonco the various incidents of the 
clerical comedy which has just been played foi’ the ainiisemont of 
the public at a very dull season. 

It appears that at a recent meeting to discu.-^s the aflidis of tlu^ 
Churoli, Mr. West, in order to show how iittlu was to be liojtcd 
f(H' fi’tim iho Bishops when tlie Oliurch was in daiigcn-, niado somo 
startling revelations as to tho secret, liistory of the rublic Worship 
Act of last Soasion. It is known that .Sir. Cladslono w'as very 
iniicli opposed, among other things, to tli <3 ckuso in tlie Biil 
allowing a,n appeal from a Bishop to an .\rchbiflhop, and when it 
Wf'is passed in tho House of Commons an al.teiupt was natimdly 
made to g-et rid of it in the TTonso of Lonks. Mr. Wc.st In^rn gi\ 

US a little glimpse behind tho scene.s. Mr, (ihidstone, he said, 
wont to his friends llio Bishops of Ely ainl Winchester, and told 
them, “If this question os to the Archbishops is carried, then I 
am perfectly free as to Diaestahlishnienl.'’ This very much ahirniod 
tho two Bishops, and telegrams- so Mr. We.'>l's slory van—were 
at once dcspatcliod to “ tho absent members ol' tin- lijii.scopatu ’’ en¬ 
treating tlieiii to “Conio up end vote ini the a})])i»al; Biseslnh- 
lishmeiit touched by it.” lie went i»n lo sa> lliat. to tliis apjxia] 
■one prelate, wliose imiuo he would not mention, replied, 
^‘Vevy sorry; can’t come; have got a garden-party.” And 
that, Mr. AVqst adde«l, pointing the niornl of tho s-dovy, 
“was tho gi’ave way iu which their Lordshijis regardetl the 
interests of tho Churcli.” Tliestoiy was received with lanuhter 
’^by the meeting, and w.i.s prouoViy reganled us only .a 
huiuorous way of saying that yonio of tlio Bi.'ihops were not quite 
so zealous in supporting tin* Cluiveli ns they should bo. Mr, 
West'.s speech, however, got into one of the religious pa]H‘rs, and 
was thence copied into tho profatie orgau.s of opinion. Hero it 
attracted the attention of tho Bishops, wdio have perhaps no tiinu 
to read roUgious papers. Tim Bisliop of Oxford, though not person¬ 
ally refoiTed to, a.s 3 umod that ho w'as included uiuong tho absout 
meml)ors of Ibo Episcopate who were alleged to have received the 
famous telegram. Admitting that ho was absent at tho liino in 
question, ho denied that ho had over received any telegram, or hod 
even heard of one being sent to any of his brt'tljien. Xextday the 
Bishop of Winchester, who had been oxj>res.sly named by Mr. A\'esf, 
came forward with astillraoroindignantcoritrudiction.' “ Whether 
• Mr. AA'est," he said, “ heard or invented this”—-that is, the story 
of the telegram and the garden-party—“I have no moans of 
knowing; but I do know' that it is untrue.’’ Tho Bisliop must 
have lYieant that the story was untrue as far as how'as concerned— 
that is, as far as the allegvd sending of the telegram w'as con¬ 
cerned ; but ho con hardlv have intended to pledge liimsclf for 
the whole of tho Episcopal Bench. 

Oil tho following day, tho Bishops of Oxford and W’incliester 
having repudiated any connexion ^ ith the matter, tho Bishop of 
Peterborough, another of the absent Bishops, published a corre- 
spondonco which he had had with Mr. 'West, and which must 
have loft that gentleman in a very contused and uncomfort .able 
condition. Dr. 'first wrote to Mr. West to know whether 
he had been correctly reported in tlie Ckicrch Timfn; and, if eo, 
on what antbority he had made a statomont which, ns fur »ta he 
fflio Bishop) was concerned, whs ahdohitely untrue. To tlii.s Mr. 
"West replied that he thoiight he was in tho main conwtly re- 
|K>rted, and that bis Authority fcar what heharl said was “ eminently 
fehable/’ hot he rasfpeetftrlly declined to give it. tlo added that 
he did not intend to rc&r'to all the absent members of the 
'S^scopate.’’ Upon thie tho Bishop of Peterboj'ough p'oeosded to 


turn up his slmc^s and to administer the castigation to whicfli be 
thought the culprit was entitled, and it must bo admlltod'that 
nothing could l)e more thorough or artistic. 1-iach ent is plant^ 
exactly in the right place, and one ean almost tey our sees tho 
wales rising in purple ndgos under a socceBsion of exU-em^y vigemms 
and hearty strokes. Tholiiahop begins b^ remarking that Mr. West 
setmis to consider hhasClC justified in bmiging a public n^usation 
against a limited nmuber of persons whom ne nad carefully anil 
unraisiokablv describud in general terms, and ilien in refusing to 
give his authority on the ground tliat no names W'ero mentions— 
“a refinement in tho art of false acensation iiioro lo be admiiod 
for its iugeimity lliau imitated for its moralily.’’ And then he goes 
on to show that, whatever his intention, Mr.’West int)oiritof fact 
di<l refer to all tho absent members of the Episoopite; and ho 
winds up with an expression of regret tliat -a clergyman of 
standing and character should have placed hinisolf “ iu Iho huniili- 
otiug position of having made n public accusation couehiod iu 
studiously olibnaive terms, which be has neither tho ability to 
prove nor the candour lo wttlidraw.” And having lima whipped 
the oll’endiug child, tho Bishop plants him in homely fasWn 
on tho coI<l pavement of rofiection. It would appear that, under 
tlio inlluenco of this smarting discipline, Mr. IVesl has been led to 
recousitlor his view's as to what constitutes, iu his ungmmmatical 
iargou, an “ eminently reliable ” authority. Ue has now diRCOvored 
by pjiinful experionco that an authority may lie, what ho calls, 
reliablo without lioing such as any one is able to roly upon. “ Ou 
rwiding the Bishop of Winchestor’a letter,” ho says, “lat once 
I'uihmvoiired to prcKluco eviilouce ol‘ the truthfulucHS of uiy stato- 
niunt. I regret to say that 1 am "nimble to produce that endonce, 
uud BO must he confimt to remain in the position of a man who, on 
aulhurity which Jio belicvcH lo be suflieiont, has made a staiemont 
wliic.h he i« uimblo to subsUiutifiW.” 

The ])osition ill which Mr. West thus exhibits himsolf is obviously 
not a piirticularly diguiliud or imviable one, but his blundering ia 
do doubt sulIicicntJy accounted for by that nioiital confusion 
which is also boirayed by hi.s U8t) of the word “ reliable,” without 
Bupjiosiug auy soritnis mt»ral deliuqiicucy. The diflicullit-s iu which 
he has ciilaiiglcd himself aio a very good iUu.sLratiou of tho way 
in wliich “good things” got about, .and tho danger of taking them 
up ttto seriously. Tljo story of the Bishop who could not come to 
tlio deleii^o of the (Jhiireh becauso lie had to make tallc for yuiiQg 
ladies at a croquot-jiarty whs of course intended. a.s a sort 
of comic version of Nero liddling while Home was burning, 
ami as -i, passing joke might have been overlooked. If Mr. 
West, wiieu Ibu trutli of the Btory whs questioiKid, had ox- 
pl.ninod tliat it was only a liumorous cclio of the light gossip 
of tho <hi S', and that ho did not insist upon its literal accuracy, 
there would have been no luoro to be said. On the olhor bund, if 
Mr. Wesl lucaut it soriously, ho sliould have takon pains to verify 
its truth, and it is ovidout that, on his os^n admission, 
h«) ni‘gl('ct<id to do so llll too Inte. Theiv aiv goneruily a number 
of good stoj’ii-.s iu circulalion which may l)<3 ust-d \oi‘y aptly to 
enliseii an ai-gmiieut, but which it is perilous to HCcc')d as gfumine 
histiu-y. kloreovt-r, in iiokiiowledgiiig that ho has no autJiority to 
produce, Mr. West shouhi have cxleijded-^tho apology wJiich ho 
makes to llu! Bisliops of AVinchesler and J/lIy to the oLlier “nbsont 
members of tho E|)iscopHlo’' who were ^vjunJly implicated in the story 
which ho Jias been tho means of bjiroadiug.* While, however, Mr. 
West hLi.s certainly, as he mlmils, placed liimsolf in an indofensiblo 
pohill-.ijij it tii.iy bo doubted wdiother there wiia rc-ally any necessity 
for 1 he wiiruit.il of indigmilitm with whiidi tho BUhops havo r»3- 
pmliated a “shave,” wliieli was ptirlmps hardly worth their 
nolice. It is slrinige to find eu siunU a mailer exciting bo 
mucji iuigcr iu coh-stiai mimls. A litilo more pliilo-^ophy would 
[ perhaps have tempered the e\pres.<inu of llu-ir wrath. Aftor all, 
theri’i will, we four, still bo people capable of boJieving that the 
, Bisliop who had a g.irdeii-ji.irtv, nud, like Ihc inaii inn iiioiij solemn 
! paviibie, couldn't cume, is nut amylli, but a reality. iSlorics of 
this kind are like tho du.^-L of the road, wliicli i.s siirc lo Ixi blown 
.'ibont wiieiK'Ver thert- is a little wind, and which i.s least irritating 
W'hon taken quietly and good-UJ.'turcdly. 


WINTEIl EXHiniTIONS. 

W E are again met by tho dilliculty of dcfirnnuilng wbut is on 
cxhilnTii/ii and wlial is a .sliop. Tho lino of demarcation 
between tho two is becoming ycur by year le.ss clearly dofiiiod, 
lAir exsimple, wo enter cirlain Bo-catled Winter lOxhibitioOM iu 
wliicli iho pii'tiircs arc ninovod as soon a.s srdd. The most market¬ 
able commodities arc naturally lir.st bung so os to attract the cyoa 
of customers; then the blanks on tho line occaeioned by piirchasefl 
are from time lo lime filled up by works w'hicli lay oil the day of 
opc-.ning a little iu the biickgnmnd, and aftm'wanls there always 
remaiiia a rchiy of fuvthor products iu tho cellar or the jmvi'ot ready 
to keep the Oullery going through tho season. A catalogue is found 
favourable, if not (*s.scntial, to this sort of trading. Confideticc is 
inspired when a sulyect or a master is put duliberately into print; 
but the visitor Sf»oii finds out that the name.s wid numbors are iu 
confusion. Sometimes his (Ufiiculties in the w'ay of identification 
have been kindly diujinieibed by manuscript iuierliue.'ition.s nuide 
by the proprietor or hia clerk; but just iu inv>porti<xn as the 
Bjieculativo Gallery is securing a commercial socews, does 
the catalogue of yesterday bixjome a thing of the past. Now 
each undertakings—whicii of Into are on Iho increase—being 
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little else than sbope in disguise, the question arises whether they 
ought to obtain moni notice than the rooms of auelioneers. Jn 
their favour it nmy be pleaded that the works are xwually well 
selected, that the arrangements are judiciou.s and in tolerable taste, 
and that the public do not show themselves loth to appreciate the 
fwe which tempts their pockct.s. In contrast, are those 
Winter mliibitions which, instead of being under the direction of 
dealers, remain in the hands of artists, mid for these last most 
sympathy is usually felt. Indeed a dealer may in these times 
almost consider himself an ill-used man •, he is point'd to ra a being 
who does not so much promote ns prey upon the rising and 
struggling talent of the day. And wo trust the period inay never 
come when artists will not be strong enough to uuvintaiu imlejien- 
dent exhibitions on their own account j for, notwithstanding the 
notorious jealousies and rivalih^s in the profession, artists are the 
best judges of good art, and the most getieroiw in dealing witli tlie 
least successful ofjtheir brethren,and even tlio want of busincHs Imhits 
which tolls sometimes against the success of these independent ev- 
hibitions may bo uQssfMl over leniently ns among the faults which 
lean if) virtue's side. Wo have ulrciuty noticed the Dudley (rallei y; 
to tho list of genuine artists’ exhibitions wherein tlio price paid by 
the purchaser Kuflers no deduction at the hands of a luiddlo (nules- 
innn may l)o added those of the Institute of Painters m Water 
Colours and the Society of Drilish Artists. AVo arc sorry not to 
bo able at iircseiit to include tho Old Water Colour Society in 
this category, inasmucli as tho usual exhibition is thin season de¬ 
layed by the erection of a pretentious facade lo tho Calhu-y. 

Tho Winter hJxhi}jitior).s now open comprise a total of more than 
two thousand works, of wliich upwanls of'nine humlred lind a 
place in the spacious Callery of the Society of Jiritisli Artists. 
As to the last, w’e are bound hi p.ay that wo have never seen so 
many pictoi’ial platitudes congrt>gated in one spot; the amount of 
canvas spoilt and paint wastcil shows liow diaaslrous it ia for 
youths to enter the art profeftf^iun when destituto of talent. And 
the anddo.Ht part of this long-established exhibition is that the old 
members seem past pmying for, wJdie the younger aspirants do not 
see the need of close study as the preliminary to an assured career. 
Thus one of the cleverest pictures of the season, ^‘Kccle.Hiastics” 
(231^, by Mr. Oalthrop, lacks drawing in tho hands and ciiro in the 
details; the noble Gothic cloister, with venernblo monks in proces¬ 
sion, allbiils ii capital oppoii,unity for a striking pictorial oll'ect, 
but tho characters are over-drawn; they are as exaggerated as the 
monks ot M. (.Justave Dord; the artist had the power to carry his ] 
work further, but he ajjparently preferred to stop short in order to 
save hiiiiwdf trouble. The following pictures may be (uiuineratcd as 
fairly good in their way:—‘‘Preparing for a lA^stival” 1021, by 
Mr. J. II. Walker; a scone from Jphu/rnifi in Aulia ( 171'). by Mr. 
Alabaster; “ (}irl with Strawberrie.s ” (192), by Miss AI, Ikck- 
houso; “ Auluum Idlenoaa’’ (208), by Mrs. li. .Jopling ; “The 
Bandit ” (256), by Miss G. CruickHliank; “ A t^uiet Pool ou tho 
Tdgwy " (82), and “The Mawddacli Valley” (173^, by-Mr. James 
Peel. 

The ninth exhibition of “Sketches and Studies” by members of 
the Institute of Water Colours is neither better nor worse tli.'in its 
predecessors. Again tile oomplainl is heard tliut linished draw¬ 
ings vastly pnqiondcrate over genuine artists’ joltings Taken on 
tho spot. Sketching, in the old seii.^c of the word, is in fact fast 
becoming nn extinct art, ('xct'pf. among amateurs; the prelimi¬ 
nary' studies made f)f the tigure .and the tentative feeling of tho way 
step by step to eomplex compositions—practices eommon among 
the old micsLcrs in the thovongli student time.s- arc now obsolete. 
Wo fear too that commereial considerations pivxent artists from 
showingwliattbeYcaiiuol ‘^ell to mri^t ad vantage; a drawing doctored 
in the studio is naturally more <livssy and pn-hontable than a 
thought roiighlv noted down nt the moment ol inspiration; yet 
one Bueh iui]m\aivii product, instinct with intention, is worth 
n whole gallery of luedioerc drawings done drow.sily between 
wake and sleep. As a fivouiahle exception wo gladly ])oiul to 
-Miss Thoinpson’.s “ Sketch for a Figure in a Drawing of tin' loih 
Bengal Lancers at Tent-pegging ” (35 1 )• 'I’his lady, who, it will be 
rememheiwl, made a coup tie force iii tlio l.ast Academy I'^vbibitioii, 
was certainly not sutlcring from nsaction or collapse when slie throw 
off with dashing haiul tliis Bengiil Lancer riudiing he.iJlong at 
full speed, neck or nothing. This brllliiiut impromptu o.arrie.H nil 
before it; no horse in the circus is .swifter; no trooper tinner in 
saddle ; no Janissary of old more stem in re.soUe. The artist 
proves her knowledge and power by leavijig this ‘‘ sketch ’’ simply 
as it was first struck otF. AVo need not say that could not 
alone have sulliced; a horse tearing along at any number of miles 
an hour cannot be drawn in transit. 'I’bis sketch ia uocossarily an 
ellbrt of memory, and iho accumulalivo product of per- 
aistent observation. Wo have heard the asiial objection made 
to the action 0/ tho steed; but Iho artist is probably 
herself the best judgo of horselle.sli; and on a previous occasion 
she was able to defend herself on tho moot question of how a liorse 
inan^esto move at all. A'et we think she lins made n mistake in sub- 
iiiitUn{r to public view that essentially embryo clfort “ ‘ (.'harge ! ’ 
A reminiscence of tho Life Guards at Wimbledon(31/]).. This 
is every w'ay btdow the mark of the well-trained baltlo-paiuters in 
Paris. It IS understood that Miss 'rhompson’e election into tho 
Institute was not of her own seeking; tho honour was accepted 
with an e.xplauation that lier present commissions would pre¬ 
clude her from prepa.ring tiny work expressly for tlie exhibition. 
Wo con but wish that other artists would give like gleanings 
fioni llieir jwrliblios. In this Gallery the sci-eensare often favoured 


with interesting waifs and streys of genius; thus, Jn addition 
to the contributions of Miss Thompson, appear some original 
sketches by Mr. Tcnniel for the cartoons in Pmwh (313, 317, 318). 
What is meant by tho word “ finished ” we do not quite under¬ 
stand ; we would* rather have seen these drawings in their first 
estate; tho finish is now rather too much that of a lithograph; the 
pluck and the spirit which characterise the nenrand-ink designs 
of Leech are wanting. But much to be commended as 
unusual iti this often lawless splioro of art are the correct, 
and even the severe, drawing of iho figures, the symmetric 
bdunce, tlio compactness, and concentration of the composition. 
Few designers havo hud so happy a knack of concisely tolling a 
fclory, or of neatly pointing a moral within the narrow roiup.a8S of 
a page, ft would appear, too, that Air. Tcnniel composes, at least 
occa.sionally, the piquant letterprCFs wliich in these cartoons fits so 
aptly iho iilustrotion, the one acciMitmiling tho point and mnplifv- 
ing tho niofuiing of the other. Thus below tho cartoon of Mr. 
Di.srnoli, laughing jcoringl}^ and of. Mr. Gladstono, frowning 
sternly, w'c road the following:— 

The Two Atrgura. 

DtsKAT.u’s, T uhvays ■wonder, brother, how we chief auguva can meet 
on the (>]M'ning dny nuthoui Itwghhig. 

tjLAOhiMMi s. 'j have nnver felt any tcmplalion to tho hilarity you 
suggest, brother, and the roranrk flavours of flippancy. 

Tho number of foreign pictures which come to try their fortune 
in Jjondon is ever on the incroase. AA^e noticed in a former article 
the French Oallcrv in Pall Mall, and Mr. McLean*8 collection in 
tlio llaymarket. To those we now atld tho New Briti.sh Institu¬ 
tion, old Bond Street, in which Belgian pictures propondernto ; tho 
Society of French ArtiaLs, New Bond Street; and the Flemish Gal lory, 
KingStreet,OnventGardon. ThislasL,thcmostrecentofspeculations, 
includes artists of all nations. In these and other liae Galleries 
the coniributioiiH often meet tho eye os old acquaintances. Picturea 
ill thefio (lays are accustomed to moke the tour of Europe; thoy pass 
from hand to hand as a sort of paper currency, to be changecl on favour¬ 
able occasions into gold or silver coin. One reason, wo imagine, 
why this trafiici.s on the incrotise maybe that there is more margin 
left for profit; dealers manage to buy cheap and sell dear; a principle 
which Adam Smith taught ns a first maxim in political econom}-, 
and therefore, we pvtssumc, also in siiccetisful piciure-denling. More¬ 
over, the dertingenient of national connuerce and the loss of private 
fortunes diiviiig the late war havo doubtless broualit to London 
a great intliix of pictures and ])icturo-deiilers. Tho consequent 
advantages and disadvauUiges are about evenly balanced. Cer¬ 
tainly the best of our English artist.s do not suffer under tin* 
com]M^tit.ion, but those in the second cIilss are weakened. Another 

I unut for observation is that the dealers find it good policy to 
iring frem time to time now aspirants into the field. Thus, when 
they have got np a ruli for MM. Corot, Daubigny, Dabey, Ribot, 
Robert Fleury, Allred Stevens, 'J'royon, ToiiUiiouche, Willems, 
Zioin, and othei’s, they next iidvertiso unknown artists ns 
favourite pupils or as tbo great men of the future. By these 
mercantile expedients it is to be feiin'd tluit the standard of 
foreign works is under constant process of being lowered, and with 
it the standard of public taste. Ou the other handj the average 
merit of Eiiglisli pictures ia known to be 5'oarly rising. Ou the 
whole, we think English art a bt'ttor investment than Continental, 
Once again M. Gustavo D.iro forces himself on our notice; Iho 
rre.sh importations from Paris lose none of their power of .attraction 
j for Fondoii sighlseers. M. Doni Ims never been quite a prophet 
in Ins (»wn counlrv, ho fails at home to nttain the highest dis¬ 
tinction. AA^'liy is it, then, that “ Christ leaving tho Pnetoriuni,” 
“ Christian AlartynM,” “ The Dream of Pilute’s AVife,” “ The 
Massacre of the luuoceutH,” and “ The Soldiers of Die Gross,” 
please tho British public ? One reoHon is that tho majority of 
pciq»le. know no better; so long aa they receive pleasurable sensa¬ 
tions tliey are satisfied, wdthout caring to analyse ctiuscs or eftects; 
they do not stop to ask whether I be forms are incorrect or ignoble, 
whether the ilelails are slurred, or w'licther iho seiibatiunal inci¬ 
dents, the surpi'Lea ofliglitniid this violent contrasts of colour, havo 
not been got at the cheapest cost of study. Yet these coiisklerations, 
wliich ailect the judgment of artists, may account for the huinblo 
position liilliorto Jield by this too brilliant ininter in Paris. But 
the public at largo eonlimio notwithstanding to bo attracted by 
compositions illumined by footlights and unranged as drop-scenes 
on me stage. To deny genius lo this artist wero to go too fai*; our 
objection is, and ahvays lias been, that he doe.s injustice to his 
powers; he could “ (lo better if ho would take more pains.” 
“ Tho Massacre of tlu^ Innocents,” a subject which. specially needs 
to bo troati'd with moderation, is a medley and an extravaganza 
made all the more obnoxious by its monstrous size. Vast scale— 
the lowest of expedients—is the common device of barhartitua 
qatioii.=j. But a great artist can bo' grand even in miniature—a 
.secret which M. Dore has si ill to learn. Ho holds Indeed the ordinary 
canons of art in absolute contempt, and yet tho materials he uses 
ore commonplace. “The Dream- of Pilato’^8 Wife’’recalls in its 
chief character the w'cll-lmown stage scene of Lady Macbeth 
walking in sleep, with the addition of a full-fledged ftogel, and the 
intrusion of a cross on an inaccessible summit illumined as by the 
linus-light. There was opce a machine for grinding out poetry ; 
M. Dord must be in possession Of some such patent for his |nctttres. 
One of the least objectionable of these assailant compoutions is 
“ Tho Soldiers of the Cross." The conception is autficiently im¬ 
posing ; countless inuUitudes file in long array among tho hills mid 
valleys of X’alestinoi the panorama is Miltonic. This and ana- 
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THE THEATRES. 

D tJBINQ this wdek Shakspearo has resumed possossion of 
Drury Lane Theatre, and the dreary monotony of grand sneo- 
taoular drama has been relieved by the porformance of three plays 
which hate been for long unseen upon those boards. It seems | 
stiaAgo t^t the lessee, wim several competent actors in his com- 
•pant, should persist in denying them proper scope for the exercise 
of &eir talents. The notion that a play of Shakspeare will not i 
nowadays attract without spectacle is ca'sily answered by observ¬ 
ing that processions and scenery ad libitum may he exhibited m 
almost any of his plays, and neither of these adjuncts is neces¬ 
sarily exclusive of good acting. We believe that the attraction 
of Biehard CoNtr de Lion rather failed latterly, and it is 
wonderful that the manager did not introduce, as he cosily might, 
some variety into his programme. If this were done on only one 
night in thh week it would aiTord to residents in Loudon the 
o]>portunity of going occasionally to this theatre. Tho grand 
s^rtade of the season will bear at most a single visit. 

The choice of the Merry Wives of Windwr for Mr. Anderson’s 
heuedt was not pailicularly happy, and we doubt whether Ibe 
production 'of the same play at the Gaiety Theatre with Mr. 
rhelps as Falstatf will he a profitable experiment. The ad- 
VQutti^ of FaLstafT in this play are not comparahlH in in- 
Unrest to those of Gadshill and Shrewsbury, and the fun 
which depends on the Welsh parson and tho French doctor 
is somewhat tedious. Mr. Anderson, however, played not 
only Falsialf for his own benefit on Monday, but also Kifonius on 
Tueiday, and Mercutio on Wednesday, and he plR}ed tliese three 
di««Bimiiar ports emially well. It would be sti-auge if an actor who 
played Othello and Oilando under Mr. Macieady’s luanagement of 
this theatre some thirty years ago could not do as much as this; 
hut if Mr. Anderson is cont<*nt to bluster in King Hiohard for 
three continuous months, people may begin to think that he can do 
nothing but make a noise, and that would he a great mistuko. He 
has the frame on which a uiagnifieeut Falstall' may be built, and 
his fece and voice adapt themstlves well to the pai't, but perhaps 
he showed more fully his capacity as au actor m the secoiulaiy 
parts in which he iifterwards RmK*ared. It is a lesson for younger 
actors to aeo a veteran like Mr. Andoinon doing his veiy bust 
in such a character as Poloniua, and yet doing it uuohlnisively. 
The success of his Mercutio was unmistakable, end, like evciy 
good actor of the past, he made the audience regret that inexorable 
necessity kills this lively gentleman in the thim act. Tho perform¬ 
ances ol Tuesday and WAiesday were for the benefits respectively 
of Mr. Creswick and Miss Wallis, who, with Mr. Andeiaon, have 
contributed whatever dramatic clement there was m the specta¬ 
cular entertainment of the last three months. Mr. Creswick ap¬ 
peared os Hamlet, and the comparison which ho thus challenged 
with Mr. Irving will nut, we think, be di'^advantageous. Ho nitich 
nonsense, to speak plainly, has been written about Mr. Irving, that 
people will peihaps hear with surpiise that there is another actor 
who in his great part is not so very far behind him. We think, 
however, that Hamlet is not a part eminently suited to Mr. 
Creswick, and he is at some disadvantage compaiod with Mr, 
Irving in point of age. It must be added that his Hamlet is 
more “ stagy/* while Mr. Irving shows luoi'o independent study. 
Mr. Ci’eswuac was supported not only by Mr. Anderson in 
Polonius, hut also by Mr. Heniy Marston in the Ghost, a part in 
which that veteran actor excels. Without approving the levity 
of the expression, wo may repeat a remark which was actually 
mode, that^Hho Drury Lane Ghost beat the Lyceum Ghost into 
fits.*' The performance at Drury Lane, taken as a whole, was as 
good, or nearly as good,, as that at the Lyceum, and had the ad¬ 
vantage of a larger bouse. Tho inexombfe demands of pantomime 
expel fibukspeave from Dniry I.iane after the present week, and 
therefore there can be no further opportunity of ctnivincing tho 
mtblio ihab more than one actor can play Hamlet tolerably. Mr. 
Uroawielc naturally desired that his own son should play at his 
benefit, but by piitting him into the part of Laert&s he gave iocon- 
vedeBt prominenceto the fact that he who wasplaying Hamlet is no 
longer a young man. In the fencing scene, the Queen's remark 
that Hanilct ia &t and scant of breath is only too ti’ue, and when 
Ihthet and son meet point to point, it is manifestly any odds upon 
Laertes. We bkd oocaeion lately to speak of this fencing scene at 
the Lyoeum, and wo spoke in terms of general and very moderate 
coikiininidattiMi. If we had spoken more particularly, wo should 
hmsldd, what vHH be approv^, wo think, by every competent 
obserrari thint i^sueh tnnrit aa there is belongs wholly to Laertw. 
It b that lib. Irving has not taken the trouble to realize 

in unie^Oe th$i whl^ he may he suppoeed to know theoretically, 
and tho Mdie remark might w made upon Mr. Creswick. 
An impartial critie might be puzzled |o awmrd the palm for 
awkwirancM between ti^eee two aspirants to the highest honours 
of thttftgn* Of tbetwoyonfigtnen the L^rtea of Mr. Leathes 
is atnseiw to Uiftt of hllr* ChnsimelLjtm., hut both euiler fVom the 
unmifiilneei of theit^ mmonentB. trot at which Mr. Creswick 
•dvmitot to gimb with Ids son is about as unlike the movements 
of Ub todo&SSfiOl as anyti^ 4hat mm be conceived. The 
absui^ is th» tosre glaring bsoikuse of the disquisition on exosU 
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Miss Wallis^ tvho appeared as Juliet on Wednesday idght^ gAib 
perhapa a better imprewon of her talent her acting of tha 
of Mrs. Ford on Monday, fieeides Hr. Anderson uillerc 4 tlo,^e 
had the help of Mr. Kyder in Friar Lauren^, in which part Ida 
excellence is well known. He, like Mr. Manton in the Gho&t, 
appeared for this occasion only,” but it may be supposed that thq 
manager might obtain the assistance of both these valuable aitists 
if he desired it, aud he probably would desire it if he found 
that the public encouraged etforts to produce adequate representa¬ 
tion of standard plays. Unfortunately every actor of any capacity 
desires to have a theatre to himself in which he may be un** 
deniably chief, and may enioy the ui^iyided applause of so-called 
critics. The example of Mr. Anderson in unaertaking secondary 
~nrtB may help to bring about a more healthy practice, and it may 

! hoped that the manager of Drury Lane Theatre win ^ en* 
couraged by the experience of this week to infuse a little more 
novelty into his programme for next season. If Mr. H^iday 
or anybody else can construct another grand spectacular 
drama out of the works in prose or poetiy of 8ir Walter 
Scott, the manager is of course at liberty to deal in the com¬ 
modity which pays him best. Hut when it begins to pay him not 
quite so well, he should have some variety in store. It woiUd 
be easy, for example, to produce Btny Henry ZK., in which Mr. 
Anderson and Mr. Creswick would be certain to support creditably 
tho paits of Falstaif and the King, and there could be as much 
accessory splendour as the manager chose to pay for. Poetry 
pageantiy are not necessarily incousUteut, and if the pubUc taste 
demands Shakspmre at Drury Lane Theatre, this week's experience 
shows that aueliicient comjMiny may he collected without dithcuUy. 

wish rather than hope that Mr. Phelps and his aamciates 
may make the Merry IVtvcs of Windsor an attractive play at tho 
Gaiety Theatre. The production of a jplay of Shakspoore* at this 
house to-night is noteworthy, oven if it he only as a stopgap in 
tho ab'>oDCo of Mr. Toole. Last Saturday afternoon Miss Helen 
Faucit appeared as Beatrice in Muuh Ado About Nothing at the 
Ha\mai’ket, aud that useful actor Mr. Greswick was Bene¬ 
dick. On Thursday au efficient company, comprising Mr. and Mrs. 
K(<ndal, prodiy:ed As You Like It at the Urystal Palace, and 
during the same week there have been live nights of Shakspeare at 
Drill y Lane, and Hamlet is to be perform^ every night until 
further notice ut the Lyceum. Next week, of course, Shakspeare 
and everything else must give way at the Crystal Palace to panto¬ 
mime. But in due season wo may expect to see the series of 
comedies continued. As the regular audience at the Palace is to 
sumo extent the same, the penormances are necessarily varied. 
Any manager who does not insist on a long run deserves encour¬ 
agement. 

^ Among the few successful novelties of the season must be men¬ 
tioned Air. Gilbert's little piece called Siveethnirtaf which begins 
the evening at the Prmce of Wales’s Theatre. The manager of 
this house earnestly, but ineffectually, desires that the audience 
Could hnd it convenient to be seated iJeforo the curtain rises; ITto 
nuisance of late arrivals is probably incurable, and nowhere can it 
bo expel leiiced in greater perfection than at tho Lyceum, w'hera 
the scene lietween llamlet and the Ghost is nightly spoiled by it. 
If It is woith while to see Hamlet^ one would think it must ho 
worth while to see the whole. Mr. Gilbert's “ dramatic contrast” 
is followed at the Prince of Wales's Theatre by Soneiy, the first 
ol those comedies in which the late Mr. Kobertson so pleasantly 
reprc'sented the manners of our time. Paternal or maternal go- 
yernmciit has advanced so for in London that the “ owl’s nest,” if 
it evist'^, must now he cleared out punctually at half an hour after 
midnight, nud the habit of resorting to such a place for beer or brandy 
aud water after a hall is as obsolete as ari'est for debt, which 
was a favourite incident in tlio comedy of our fathers. The les%o 
of tho Gaiety Theatre makes Ibo curious announcement that he 
will open the Ilolborn Amphitheatre io-night as a cheap and 
comfortiiblo West-end theatre." We doiiot whether the most 
spirited and capable of managers could make Holhorn tho West- 
end, but by all moans let us na\e as much cheapness and comfort 
as wc can get. The high prices of London theati'os are main' lined 
nobody can exactly tell wny. One or two small houses with ex¬ 
ceptional romitation have even ^entuied to raise their terms abote 
tho othoin. But in general prices are absurdly high, looking at the 
character of the entertainment. It would lie far better to liave 
two peiaous in the house at hulf-a-crown each than one pci son at 
five shillings, because any play goes mucli better with a lull house. 
As some leading membeis of the Gaiety company arc to bo trans* 
fem‘d to the ^kmphitheatio, the perionuauco is likely to be up to 
the average, and as the prices will bo lower, a real cheapening will 
be eiiected. 


REVIEWS. 


MABTIS’B LIFE OF THE PBINCE COSSOBT.* 

'VI R. M.ARTIN has accomplished the first portion of his diffi- 
IvX cult task with a success which cot^ scarcely have been 

* The His Hogtd Hkhnsu the Frbsoe Contort, By Theodore 

timin, UudoQt Sisah,Eldsr,ACo. 
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anticipated. ^ B3a Mompity of Prince Alltort vrould Ito 'pnlmible 
and mstinctiTO even n it were addressed to remote and iiiditferent 
readers who had no special interest in the EnjrliBh Oourt or in the 
l^yal Prince Albert^ actnal celehri^ is insenatiihlT asso* 

oiated with the hiffh position which he occupied, but nis claim to 
pomjpnent reputation depends on the nioml and intellectual quali¬ 
ties which were siiigalHrly adapted to the circuiustaiires of his 
c^er. In any rank of Ute he would probably have attained dis¬ 
tinction ; but hia prudence, his stdl’-denittl, and his aptitude 
for acquiring practical knowledge could scarcely have found 
a more suitable field of exercise than in his peculiar situation 
as the unaeknowledged head of a constitutional monarchy. 
He was content to dispense with popular fame, and to wait 
pntientiy for opportunities of acquiriug solid power, lliore 
can bo no hotter illustration of tno advantages of hereditary 
royalty thtm the Prince Consort’s iJontitication of iiuwaver¬ 
ing attachment to the Queen with siugle-minihMi devotion 
to tlie national welfare. Personal loyalty was in his case wholly 
indistingittshabl© from public spirit. As a wise anil tlioughtful 
master of a bouse, he found it noecssar^’ to be also a dispasHionato 
statesman. Happy in the unbounded alFectiou and coiilidejjce 
which he inspind at home, he was singularly fortunate in his 
early polilical toivchers. Baron ritoclnuaT, his first political in¬ 
structor, and for many vwirs liis judicious jidvifti'r, never ccaftod to 
presout to him a high stanihird of responsibilitv; hut he prohaldy 
learned more from the Knglish Ministers with whom he first 
transact- d busaticss than from any profesf-tal tutor. Lord 
Melbouine, whose afi’ectionate inteiest in the Queen extended to 
her husband, if he cannot be counted in the first rank of slates- 
nion, was a thorough Knglishman and a consuinixiate man of the 
wwld. When ho left office in 1841 liOrd Melbounie, w'itli charac¬ 
teristic plainness of speech, told the Queen thiit he had thought 
her early praises of the Prince overstrained, hiit that lie had found 
she was perfectly iu the right. Sir llolert Peel, who soon over¬ 
came the coldness with wliich he was at first n^ganled at (bjurt, 
was not only the ablest Minister of his time, but the most un¬ 
selfish for himself and for his party. In the eloquent words of tho 
Quoen^ he was “ a man of nnbounded loyalty, courage, patriotism, 
and highmindedness.” During his five years’ tenure of office 
Prince Albert had constant opportunities of studying in its best 
form the art of govermiient, which in a free country consists not 
only in the pixMluction of henelicent measures, but in tho direction 
of niiblio and Parliamentary opinion. Huron ytockniar, who, not¬ 
withstanding his familiar knowledge of EngTi^^h aff’airs, always 
regarded thorn from the point of view oi‘ a fondguor, in a 
letter to the Prince Consort, bhvmed Pool for having done nutlung 
during his term of office to increase tho influence of the Crown. 
Prince Albert, with sounder judgniont, replied that even in the 
agitation caused by tho repeal of the Corn-laws there bad boon a 
widespread feeling that, “ amid ell the general confusion and h(*at 
of party, at least ouo person has romaiuod calm and frfie from 
party spirit, that person Ibeiiig the Quhou.” In the same lotler ho 
add.s, “ To my mind the maltatiou of Eoyalty is possible only 
through tho personal character of the Sovereign. When a person 
enjoys complete cotifidouc.o, w’e desire for him more power also and 
innuonco in the conduct of attiiira. But confidence is of slow 
growth.” The Prince was perhaps ambitions, and, if he had lived, 
ho would have become the most powerful perunn in England, 
although he would have eftatajd himself, exorcising his aiUhorily 
in the name of anolhcv. In the precocity of his curly nianh(M)d 
ho had been admitted by grey-haired sUitcsmen into tho inmost 
secrets of politics and diplomacy, and from the. first he took pains 
to form and express on behalf of the {sovereign an indopeudont 
Opinion on all iuiporUint questions. As ho grew older, he accumu¬ 
lated vast oxperieuce OS a Minister who was ne^er out of oflice. 
In n few years more lie would have outlived his early political 
teachers and as-sociates; aud he would have possea'^ed almost a 
monopoly of uninteiTupted official traditions. While ho was 
still young, I'oreign Ministers proceeding to their posts wore often 
ttstonished by the useful information wliich tho Prince com- 
mnnicaied to them on the private history and personal tendencies 
of tlie Uourts to which they were accredited. The Prince's repu¬ 
tation, as was natural where public display was impossible, fol¬ 
lowed at a distance the progress of his character and the increase 
of his knowledge. It was Known that every able man who was 
admitted to his society spoke highly of his powrre and attainments; 
but the Btalements of oourtiere uml of the occnaioual frequenters of 
a Court are naturally accepted with a large deduction from thoir 
value. The vulgar prejudice against foreign influence from time 
to time revived among tho i^oraul pait of the community, and 
those a higher rank were sometimes irritated by the misdirected 
adulation which attended the Prince's less serious exertions. The 
laborious attention which was devoted to the great affairs of 
England and Europe would have been better appreciated if 
injudicious flatterers would have been loss eoirer in gloritving the ex¬ 
ploits of riouth Kensington. Nevertheless the geiK'ml belief in the 
merits and in the hcnoticent infinenoe of the Ifrince Consort was 
steadily growing, and by a natural process it expanded into sudden 
maturity when his fatal illness surprised the whole country with 
a feeling of dismay. If the Prince liad theu recovered, he would 
probably have been afterwards exempt from shallow deprecintion, 
ae he hid itlretiidy outlived harmless satire. 

Virttttem incolumcm odimiH, 

-firtldbitam cx^etulliaiqiiw 

In judging of the letters and momoranduius on various subjeote 


which are ineorponited into Hr. Marrin'e lumMite# it I811U* Ito 
remembered that they were never intended pt pub^twh. A 
Memorandum intended f<tf the King of Frusrija On' l 4 to 'atowto of 
promoting (lerimiii unity, and a Memoimidum to Lord John 
Iluivadl on the proposed mission of Loid Miuto to Italy, are State 
papers of a liigh oirier. On both questions the Prince differed in 
opinion from Palmerston, with whom he s<'em« never to have 
foil entire political sympathy. They agreed in wyring well to the 
efforts which were about that tune mode in different parts of 
Italy to introduce a more Liberal form of govenunenti Imt 
while Lord John Russell and Lord Palweiston proposed to give 
direct onc.Quragemont to tlie Italian Liberally Priooe Albert hidd 
that it would be better to warn Austria agjwnst interference, 
in tlie internal affairs of the Papal States, 01 Tusoa^i aud of 
Rome. Tho result provt^ that the Prince was justidM in hia 
belief that the policy of the Eiwliah (lovermoeut would he 
misunderstood, and that the visit of a Cabinet Minister to Italy 
would be thought more significant than his recouimendatioiB of 
moderate counsels. The proposils included in the German Me¬ 
morandum have since become obsolete and inappUoable; bat the 
paper is interesting, not so much for its contents as on account of 
tho rriuco's receptimi of Stoclunar’s sovore criticism an his iotei- 
fcrouoe in German affairs. Prince Albert coBHidurod it hopelato to 
destroy the adverse inffueuce of Austria; bat ho wirimd that 
Prussia and the minor Princi>a should systematicaliy augment tho 
power of the Diet, aud extend the area of tho Customs Union. 
Lord Palmerston, although he favourud the cause of OUu'iuan unity, 
not unnaliiiully desired to preserve English trade with4;Uoso states 
which had not yet adopted the prohiWtive tariff of the Customs 
Tuioii. Jinrou {Stockmnr had not sotm the Memorandum when lie mi- 
di'csM'd the I’riuoe in terms of warning and almost of reproof. Hie 
first objection whh weighty, and perhaps conclusive:—** A-Prince 
of your political position ought, as an unvarying rule, to obataiu 
from doing wha L is siiperiiiioiis.” It was not advisable that tlie virtual 
n'pivscuialive of English Royalty should address himself to a great 
qu^■stion of policy in tho capacity of ,n German Priuee. The, rest 
of the criticism forms a soUtaiy exception to the spirit af the general 
cori'tjspondenco. Eor once Ikivou Stockmar was dojvliug with a 
question ill which he took a deeper interest than even in tho welfare 
of his pupil, 'rho iuu.‘-t consUint and loyal of personal adhoreut.H, 
ho had buen a Goriuuu before he bocome the confidcutial adviser of 
King Leopold, of I’riuce Albert, and of tho Queen. He now ob¬ 
served that tbo I’riuco, having loft Germany jn early youth, could 
have no sufficient kuowle<lge of tho wants end dosircH of the coun¬ 
try ; and ho added that, as a cadet of a reigning House, tho Prince 
was specially disqualified to form an impartial judgment. “None 
are so ignorant us our princes of what is going on iu Germany, and 
hence their doficioncy iu just insight into thoir own true interests. 
Tins ignorance makes them cling blindly to their does pTojudicc.*» 
and horcdiliory relations, aud see in wliat is demanded of them in 
the real interests of the country only lawless dosirea on the port 
of the people and mischief aud danger to themselves.” The 
tortitoriul sovereignty of the German princes hod, as Stockinoi* 
showed, boon originally founded on usui'jiation, and ** it is not 
to bo denied that public opinion among the middle classes in 
Germany is now anti-dyni:stic, and it is the existence of this 
opinion which creates the events and suggests the warnings which 
1 have made bold to express.” Ah an author, as a rising states- 
raan already experienced in great affiiirs, and, above all, os a 
memljer of one of the most illnsLrious uiuoug the great historical 
families of Germany, Prince Albert might have bt>eu excused for 
some passing irritation against his aiiatere censor; yet his anawer 
begins, “ I luive duly rtceived your letters, and 1 thank you for 
them with nil my heart.” ** 1 quite imdcrstaiid that my aunounce- 
meut of a plan of regeneration ha.^t alarmed you, aud I must acknow¬ 
ledge the weight ol the reasons wUicli you adduce as to my q^ifi- 
calions for culling such a plan into existence; only I tni^ you 
have been misled by the expression, regeneration-plan.” Prince 
Ijuiningen, whom he had consulted, hod anticipated Btockmar's 
anti-dyuuatic views; aud Prince Albert concurred in the same 
opinions, although lie had coniined luinself m the Memorandum 
to the single object of adding strengih to the Diet. The Piuu:e's 
candour and good temper, and hU steady cuiie«uiti‘ation of ttitnd on 
the main issue, are more admirable than the acutest of treatises on 
German affaire. It may be incidentally remarked that Mr. Mortifn's 
versions of the large portbm of the Prince’s aenrei^adettce wl^h 
was written in German display a mre mastery of the idioms of 
both Jimgusffss and of tho art translating. But for Htodnaftrs 
didactic and sententious method, and his hafaitiud tsto .of phllo- 
sc^ical termiuology, his letters n^ht be attributed to on EngUah- 
man; nor is it possible to distmguieh between Prinsie Altieiitls 
English and Geman letters. Mr, Martin has pnblUM fhlMoiis 
translations fromMagy lanprimges; but he ims IridtoA^iojhiwmd a 
more dHficult foot of tbo kind than in ntoku^ fitoctasMft 
intelligible to English rsfidera. 

As it was an old le^iUr maxim that tbels lemdd de¬ 

murrer on a demurrer, it nmy perhaps be a btenHy^toBeAithiit 
orilicLous ought not to criticised; yet it ssaf be-sMowalffe to 
regret that nearly all the notices of My. Martin’s book .iunre 
assatued the form of ahridgments. GaeeAd 
iidontial letteto^=«nd touching doneetio oneadotM, psriMM low 
the most popular portions of the biogtofphy^ .Mrt MtoP m 
dhmlttioed w«n tha context, injustkie k doiM Jmith totoMka 
ami to thebhmtocter which it lUustraites. fimniiniTisii nf 
events of Fripcc Allwt’s Ufo ore 

selves, and yet they diminish the interest of Uie mller leeoid. Mr. 





IMft li iHft • ecnMaior; tir m muuM, but m fieooin|iK»lMKl 

tumf mUbtfiAub iiuMi« & wleetion tb» 

M apalerbklft at bii Ai»wjnik far the p«T{)ow vad with the mult 
of xejVMbcihg the definite hnmeeeion which the study of his 
ealnect hid moide on himiw. It is aq unavoidable dvaw* 
hetw horn the merit of the pictiue which he has drawn 
thftt it wae ftoni ^e BooMaitT of the case without ehadcw. 
The bioj^nipher was not himself personiilty ae/iaainU^ witli the 
Prince, «ta ho has dorired the ^rreatJ^r hart of hU mfowua- 
tbn £n^ an authority whirii could not V, and oui^ht not to 
have been, inmrtial. It may be eoojectunKl that thu faultless 
hftW> of an affectionate imagination was in truth euhject to but 
• few KOd venial defects. Ho mav have been but in part to blame for 
the undoubted &ct that, notwitnstandiu>r bis extnwrdimury merit, 
he WAS never thorouflrhly popikr. An uneleepinjif sense of duty i 
and responsibility rarely nnds expression in u penial and hearty 
maimer. An observant courtier used to say that the Prince would 
be popular if he would shake hands without stiekii!$r his elbow 
close to, Ms ribs. The symbol of imperfect c(»r<li»lity, if not 
highly refined, was at least intelligijjle. Grave statesmen who dw- 
cussed with the Prince biismesa of high import, and men of 
science who found that lie comprehended their larger theories and 
undei’stood their technical Lwigiiago, were probaby unconscious of 
the cokinesB of manner whudi was sometimos resented by a proud 
and punctilious aristorraev. Tt was impossible that on his iimt 
urrival the Prince should bo thoroughly at hi-* ease in an 
unfa miliar society •, and shyness and stiH'nertS tend to outlive the 
occasions by which they wcw at first explniiKHi and excused. If 
the Prince had giHiwn old in his adopted c*>uutry, any early 
dryness would have gmdually relaxed* and the nj»suujiv 
tidn of dfgnity which may formerly ha\e fleenu'd necossarv 
to repress intrusion would, if it renmirunl, huvtt suited 
graver years. The position of a Prince just einerged from boyhood 
at tim head of society in a foreign knd was, if uot unnatural, at 
least in the higliest degree exceptional and artificial. For the 
capricious oarlllations of popular favour Prince i\.l])r.*rt vfd^ 
scarcely responsible. Ilis domestic virtues were cordially recog¬ 
nized, and his activity in promoting exhibitions and twhools (»f 
design was applnudetl by that pait of the ci>mmunitv which is.' 
tolerant of plausible innovations. On the oihf-r Imnd, It was sus¬ 
pected, withoiit nny reason except that of bis foreign birth, that ho 
despised English prejudices, and e?on that ho wss too ready to 
consider Coutinsntnl intoroats. The craziest doliiaion«»f a credulous 
rabble found vonl during the Orimean Wav in a euddeii and nii- 
ftccoiintnble rumour that the Prince (Jonsort had ben'u sent to the 
Tower. Soon afterwards a peer was found to o*!k in the 
House of Lords wlndher the Prince was in the habit of 
seeing the desjaitchos which %vere submitted to the Queen. Lord 
Abt'-rdoeu's reply that of cimrse lio saw them, and that ho would 
continue to see them, at once hileuced captious critit'i>ai and popular 
clamniir, as Virgil's pinch of dust «aieti><l the turbulence of the 
bees. If Prince AUa*rl had any <leu:ct except imperfect grucious- 
ness of manner, it has Ik-ou successfully concc.aletl, Painters ntid 
sculptors were not unanimous in tiieir estimate of liis taste in their 
arts: but it would appear from a lotler of Mendelssohn's, quoted 
by Mr. Martin in an appendix, tluit the I’rince was both 
a sfjund musical critic ^ind a skilful perlbrmcr. It is not 
known that he had either considt»rable literary uttaiiunenls or 
a love of literature. At Jionn he obluined the reputation of Ixdng 
an excellent fencer; and he was a fair rider and n gixul shot. lliH 
more serious merits have bcou partially okscured ))y tho standard 
which ho himself eatablished. The {Kisition winch he adorned 
and employed for tho public good was the same itt which a hun¬ 
dred and fifty ywis before I’rince George of IVnraavk passed 
through obscurity to oblivion. In early youth tmboundeil facilities 
of enjoying luxury and S]>leftdour never for a moment diverted 
Prince Albert from the course of voluntary and laboriotw duty. 
Rare powers of acquisilioii, and an intelligerjce wortliy of his con¬ 
scientious Tesolutiott, onableil him to re^i and to imiiutniu the 
level of his exalted care'er. Xu man made fewer mistakes of judg¬ 
ment, and hit disiDterested zeal in the aenict} of the Crown and 
the eountry was never at fault. In all lha relaUtms of domestic 
life he seema to have been perfect; but private gcHidncss ought not 
to be odebmted so prominently as to distinct aiteution from 
ifttiecess in a laivca- sphere of action. Mr. Martin lias not, like, 
some of those wno have publisfaed eximets from liis work, confined 
his attention to the annals of the nursery or the boudoir. His 
biomwpfay will be one of the sources of inforiuattou which will be 
atea hy luture historians. 

Ano^er character will rise, if possible, in general esteem, 
throogh the worthy record of a life insepmbly associated with 
her ewtt. The extracts which Mr. Martiu has been allowed to 
make Queen's letters and journals, though they aro de- 

‘rigttcd tudy to illustrate tho history and chaiacter of the Prince 
Consort, iiaye an independent interest, of their own. The glimpses 
of a domastio )ife''as beautifal as that of an idyl have been univer¬ 
sal^ appF^iated. ilw Majesty's minuto and picturesque account 
of' Otar Tbit, in company with tue Prince, to his buiue at Coburg 
wcRdd be interesting if'it were the diary of a privato person. The 
iddgiBnnt Wbich'she formed of the ohamotei's of some of her Royal 
Viritors^ and espe^^ of tho Smporor Niohofiv*, have e still higW 
and her Utteiaun^ theugii her opinions may nave 

btoirouIHvntod and tnouldod by the Prince, are not those of a 
ladtoly intellect or of a neistnd'chametar. No more 

qnnemy eenument has em bten expraased thim in a letter to her 
King Leopold written l|i Afm iSiS. The Orleans tamily 


had bean ibriTea. feom jfee throne; <u the Prince wrote ehbrt^ 
befor^ at a tinm when ramojir events in themsSVoi 

Stttfioiently alarming, ^ £nrd||ean war isatonr door, TmucbU aibbvto 
in every qmvrtor, . . The wdtolared,the arniy onlered 

to the frontier, the Incorroni'^^^ of ISelghim and the Blicniah 
jprovinces proclaimod.*’ Seditions demagogues were about, in the 
allowing week to hold a meetiug which, as they hoped, would lead 
tea evolution; and “fitm t|k»first,*’ astbuQueen wrot&referring 
to her recent continemwit, I heard all that passed, ana my only 
Ihoutrhts and talk wore ^lilies. But 1 neviT was calnwr and 
quieter or Icwij nervous. Groat events wake me calm; it ht only 
trides that irritate my nerves.” The ootirage which rises in tmj 
presence of clangor, tho presence of mind’ that is steadied and 
confirmed by doubt and anxiety, are qualities which become a 
throne. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK OF ROMK.* 

I T is commonly iiudersilood at Rome that the real author of this 
book died lately at a very advanced j^. As the Ixwk is 
anorrs'mous, except so far aJJ its preface is si^ed by initials, we 
u»igbt, by a kind *»f Legal fiction, have held ourselves in no way 
b )iind to tiilce any iiol'k-o of this fact. But Ilw fact ia well 
kuowu, and (»ur only object in mentioning tho book at all is 
tt) inak'O some s(iggesth)lj.H for the iiupirovemeat. of tho tweUlh 
edition, which, as it is also uuderatood, is shortly fortluwming. 
What wo have to sjiv we shall theretoro say from this point of 
view only. We point out the fault.s of tho present edition in the 
ho})e that by so doing we may ilo something towards making 
tho next ediiion better. 

T1u 5 tiist thing to b<^ done is to have the Ijook thoroughly revised 
and largely rewritten bv a roal scholar. The book, us it stands, 
h.-)s no pretensions to ocholarsliip; it does not rise above Uie lev'cl 
of a cicfrow of tho higher class. _ As oontiiining A great mass of 
information in a shape iu vvJiicli it may be usm at the moment 
when it is wanted, it is most useful to thoae w'ho can correct it for 
themselves when it goes astray. Dot it is hiurhly dangerous for 
any one who gives it the implicit feith which a great many 
of those who use it cminot help giving it. The author wirs 
i clearly a man whoUv of a [wat generation, one who hod no 
sympathy with, an(l very little knowledge of, the fe- 
i>earchcs of modem schokrsliip. Like most of his class, 
he bad a *listinct dislike towards the results of Oenuau re- 
Hiwch, rctiulta which at onco shocked hU prejudices and were 
hevond his underaUnding. When a man speaks slightingly of 
“ fleniians,” and esj^ially wlien he talks ofthe German wmwl,” 
we know at once what to think of him. And another thing to w 
taken cure of is that whoever i.a sot to write the book afresh shall 
be a i'rieiid of Italy, nud uot an enoiuv. A Handbook ought not 
to sIjuw a politfcnl him*; irspoclally it ought uot to show 
A poliriral bias hostile to all progivss and improv'emsnt. The 
Handbook, as it rtt.ands, shows over and over again, by the 
most ludicrous sign-s, that its imtlmr was oue who grudged*Italy 
I her freedom and unity, »iud even grudged her the possession of an 
iutelligiblc coinage. The prefatxi sneaks of “a careful reviaiou 
jnado oil the spot to the lale^it period ; but tlmt lovision ee^ttus 
c*)inmonly to hiive stopped at .some point omTier than the last 
I deliverance of Rome. Here and there ft change has been made to 
bring the description into harmony with tho state of things which 
hcgim in 1870. But such changi^s Iwve clearly been maile with a 
heavy heart, and conmionly they have not been made at all. The 
result is iudiially a picture of ludicrous inconiistimcy. Wo riiall 
give some other instances as we go on; a moat choz^toriatic one 
fe in the description of llie Quirinal Rakict*. The fact could hiurdly 
be concealed that that palai*B is now tho {lalace of tho Ki^: but 
the careful revision on tlie spot flown to the latest poriuci did 
not get rid of the incongruon.a j»tatejnent,tru6 doubtless m the days 
to vv/iich «nir cMrmfc clearly looketl back with regret, that, in order 
to see the inside of the palace, application must be made to 
Pope's mujor-tlomv ”! 

This ignoring of the actual state of things runs through the 
whole biMik, beginning with the preface dated in 1872, We ore 
there told tliat among tho additions to the present volume are 
“ chronological tables nf the Sovereign* who have niled over Home 
from Romulus to IMat the Ninth, and of the principal events 
during the Republican periorl.” It would seem then that in 1872 
there were people who believed in Romulus and who lind never 
heard of Victor Emmanuel. Rut, on looking to the chronological 
table itself, tilings are not quite mo bad as l^is. A list of Popes, 
from St. Peter in a.b. 42 to Gregory the Sixteenth in 1831, 
shows nut a single sign of emotion except when the writer stops 
to mark the “ fabled Pope Joan.” We nave not one word a^ut 
the doings or sufl'erings of any cnrlicT Pontiff, but, when he reaches 
Pius tho Ninth, we get a bui'st of riietoric and lamentation 

The premnt Pontiff Iihm alTemly nttninod the a6th year of hSii long 
and evt'iitful vcign, longer thim over rearhcil by imy of his pretlec€«w)»ji 
tu tho Chair of St. Peter. Ihnue, occuried by the Italian army, Heptembor 
ao, 1870, with which ciuls tho tcmpoml jiroivcr of tho Holy See. lABTwilrd 
I of his stati-H, and tlie greaUr part of tllehi seized upon by King Victor 
' Emanuel in 1870, 

Ono might tempted to say that this kind of writing is too 
fall ana too inipasaioned for ft chroliolo^cal table, and not 
quite gramniaticaf enough for a narrative iu which we look Htv 

* A Ilukdbook e/Horn* ioui it$ £nvimi$, £!«ventb JUition, eanfeHy 
'mvisedim the qiot to the latest Peded. Lyndon > Mitrrsy. 187^ 
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mhg and nominatlvo caaes. But all that » needed will be for 
the reviror to remember to eeratch out this little outpourlns:^ and 
to continue, ae is done in Bodeker's Handbook, the list of 
Emperors, which somewhat Amnily ends with Nicephorus in 8or. 
1873 was also an odd moment to pul in for the firet time a list of 
the c^ef ceremonies which the rope used to perforin in times 
past,*into the middle of which it is found needful to thrust a 
pai^aph to say that ** the grandest of them ha^e been susnended 
during the Popu’s pleasure since the occupation of Komo dv tlio 
Government of If our cicerone were not so very solemn, 

we should suspect him of a satire on the Bishop who wilfully 
shirks all his occawtomod duties in the hope of perauading himself 
that he is in prison. And it is also rather queer to choose the 
same moment for putting in a long story about the privileges ami 
precedence of the unimportant people who at llome sUil call 
themselves Princes and Dukoa. To be siiro, the author had 
among the Roman nobility “ a Iricrul, the talented head of one 
of its most illustrious .families," from whom ho received a note 
at the end of which the wiiter Duds it nccet.8ary to say that 
**most of iho things of which he has heen spcalang have been 
swept away,” and to add the expression of his own hoiic that, 
‘‘for the sake of the religion at the head of which his lloliness 
is placed, ho will not nbaiidou the capital of Ciirisiianity for 
a foreign land.’’ Perhaps, if ho did, the rules about admission 
to the Vatican galleries and to St. Peter’s crvpt would be 
made less absurd than they are now. Some judicious revisei* 
will doubtless strike bis pen through all this twaddle, and put 
insieud a rational account of the present condition of Home. 
.Tohnson thought it hard to settle the precedence betwe^Mi a louse 
and a flea, and it is no less hard to settle the precedence betwwm 
a Pope’s bastard and a Jesuit’s banker. But, if a subject of 
lamentation is needed, it might be worth while to lament that 
the ancient titles of Senator of Rome and Gonfaloniere of Horcnce 
have given way to the monotonous and unmeaning iSindaco. The 
functions of the chief magistrate might have been altered in any 
way that was found needful; but he might surely have kept his 
name. Such changes make us ti‘emblo lest a day should come 
when the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the Portreeve of Laiiir- 
port, and the Bailiif of Durslcy, may all bo constniiued to become 
M^'ors. 

It would bo more important for the reviser, w'hoovev lie may be, 
to cut out the foolish reuiitrk upou the great Besthi'vihnng der 
StftJt Horn. We are told that “its systematic opposition to all 
those who preceded in the study of ilit* topography and determi- 
uationof the monuments, in unsettling the mind of the visitor, 
takes away much of his interest in the sites of elassinil antiquity 
with which he is surrounded.” Tliat is to say, great .seholai-s like 
Niebuhr and Bunsen did not greatly trouble ibenisclvi'H with the 
gabble of Italian cierroni. Presently “ persons unnequiiintctl with 
Gorman” are sent for “a clear iind impartial account of the 
views of the archaeologists of the Jicachreibung''^ to the mticle on 
Rome in Ih. Smith’s Dictionary—that is, to Dr. Dyer, who brlii'vos 
in Romulus. Wo are further told that Mr. Burn’s lionic and the 
Cauipatjno is “more or less indebted for the iuiiiniiatioii it contains 
to this Handbook.” It will be better for the next edition of tho 
Handbook if it is morti indebted to .Mr. Burn. And his cviiii j';uis 
on Mr. Porker are rather amusing: — 

Wt* cannot concur, in speaking of the works upon Rorium An Iiio<ilogy, in 
a statement of this author in one of his recent puinplilet», tluvt, :ouoiig<.t the 
“ numerous works on tho anfhpiities of Home, not one was wntli-n in an 
archa:ologic:d point of view," nor in Iiih general estiinuiiou of the l.ihoius of 
the most celebrated of the living Keniau archeologists. 

Now it is plain that Mr. Parker’s censure of those who liad gone 
before liiiiL was so far unjust,as it took in the scholars of GiM'iuany 
and England; but it is equally clear that 0110 dvawb uilc in Mr. 
Parker's researches has been that he has paid, not too little, but 
far too much, attention to those whom Hie Handbook calls 
“ celebrated living Homan nrcbmologists.” What is really needed 
is for Mr. Pai'kora theories, w-hich have much to be said for them 
and much against them, to bo tested by some competent scliolar, 
and for a summary of the results to find their way into the next 
edition of the Handbook. 'J’bo reviser w'ho corrects these greater 
matters may also spend a minute or two in translating some of 
the odd statements about coinage to be found in the occ'ouuts 
of excursions in the neighbourhood of Romo. Thus in p. 373 
wo are told that a carria^ to go to Tivoli and back costs “ live to 
six scudi” In p. 393 domteys from Frascati to 'rusculiini are made 
to cost ‘‘ three and four pauh ”; and in jp, 435 there is a man at 
Veil who endeavours “ to exact a dollftr. As intelligible money 
had come in at Rome long before the Papal Govornim nt came 
to an end, wo can only complain that the writer's numismatic 
archaisms do not go bock far enough. If we are not allowed 
to reckon by hVa and centesimif we. claim the right to I’eckon by 
sesterces. 

It follows, almost as a matter of course, that one to whom the 
results of German research wore simply things to Imj sneered at 
has gone wholly wrong on tho Capitoline Hill, misplacing tho 
^irx and the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus in the old blundering 
fljishioii. The plan and deeoriptioo of aU this part of Rome is thus 
' n^ly u^ess. Indeed the book needs to be recast almost 
evoTwh^. A good deal has been found out at Romo since 1872, 
bat a good deal that was known in 1872 is not at all clearly set 
forth. is justica done to Mr. Porker's researches among 

the early walblf whlra are ,|iot the less vduable in themselves be¬ 
cause ihw aotmt htw thought good to hide his own light under a 
bushel 1^ wild talk about wdvee and pomaria. It ie moet im¬ 


portant that this part should be done bv sonm one able to balmiee 
both the strong and the weak parte of Mr. Purkerlt thaoriaa.' It 
would be well also to have some parte looked ovejfbyaome one 
who really understands the history of orol^tectnre. No help at all 
is given to the student in this matter. Yet it would be a ta^ 
service to point out liow much may be learued from a syatemktiic 
study of tno variou.s forms of capitals to be found in the Bomaii 
buildings. Nothing better dispels the superstitions of the old 
classical school, or shows how easily and natmally Roman archi¬ 
tecture was developed into Romanesque. Thus in p. 196 the re¬ 
mains of the Emporium are slightly noticed, but without the 
faintest feeling of its inipoi’tanoe in architectural histoir. Here 
is K range of arched doorwaj's and windows which, if they were* 
found anyw'here north of tlie Alps, we should at the first glance 
Bct down as Ifomanesque work, most likely of the qleventb or 
twelfth centmy. They really belong, not, as the Handbook telle 
us, to the first or second century of our oiti, but to iho second or 
thiiM century tl\e other way. They show the essentia' identity 
of the true roiiud-arclual style in the days before it lind p^t on the 
Grecian mask and in tho days jp.fler it had put it off again. After 
this, it is not wonderful to read, in tho account of Diocletiau'a 
Baths;— 

TliP ornamonts of the ImtliH and tlio afjle of tho whole building indicate 
the drt'linc of art j tho coliininM did not tiup|)ort the continuous horizontal 
cutablutui-ft of the more nneiont buildings, liut austainud a scries of lofty 
an-licii icsenibliiig iho b)i.'>ilicas of later tinicii. 

Then conie.s something from Ftirsylh about Michael Angelo “ re¬ 
forming the rude magniticence of J)iock‘tijin.” This would Seem 
to mean that Diocletian, in his Ixitbs at Rome as well as in his 
palace at Spalato, mado the same great advance, the greatest ad¬ 
vance ever made in tho history of nrchitecturt*. Only one would 
like to know the evidence fur a fact the importance of which cannot 
be over-rated. Tlio words of the writer of the Handbook and of the 
critic whom ho quotes road like iho talk of a man in his sleep lotting 
out facts witliout knowing what he is saying. The complacent, half 
pati-oni/.ing, lialf smdihing, tone taken towards tho mighty oiganizer 
alike of the Roman J'knpire and of Roman architecture is charming 
beyond words. It is somewhat in the sarne spirit that the writer 
insists on giving the modern St. Peter's a proceiieuiee over the Mother 
ami Head of all churches, whicli, when ho does roach tho patriarchal 
church, ho is half obliged to retract. Ho as-sures us so often that 
the modern St. Peter's is “tho most magniticent of Christian 
temples," that one half suspects that some vision of Durham, of 
Amiens, ofSt. .Sophia, or of St. Paul’s without tho Walls, hadari.sen 
to make him a little doubtful of what ho was saymg. Then ho 
goes on gravely to criticize the brutal desolation of the patriarchal 
church, and rule.s lliat tho “ mcdalliona aiidatucco ornaments ” “ do 
not ccHuponsate for the disfigiireraent of the ancient tKlilice." All 
this kind of talk belongs to a past ago in point of taste, just as it 
helonga fo a past age in point of knowledge when wo are told that 
WitigoB “buiued (ivcrvthiiig outside the walls.” This doubtless 
comes from some Italian shiuderor; it certainly does not come 
from Procopius, who hears witucKs to tho respei't which tho Goths 
showed to tho two great <‘hurcbes outside the walls, iliose t>f 
yt. Pt'ter and St. Paul. So again, Gicscoutius, in p. 430, is “ bar¬ 
barously put to death by OtU) Jl. in 996, after Ida gallant defence 
of tho castle of .S. Aiigolo against that tyrmi.' Hard words cer¬ 
tainly, even for tin* third Olio, still more so for the second, who, 
when OresceutiuH died, ^vns already in the one Imperial tomb which 
Rome still shelters. Tho following sentenco wo have read over 
several times witliout catcliing a glimmering of its meaning. Tho 
writer has just been describing t lie Liberian basilica, tho church of 
Santa Maria Muggiore on tho Esquiline:— 

In fnmt of the l)asilif'a is one of the most bcantifiil rorinthiiin colaninsiu 
Home, cftllijd tlio i'nlonna delta ytrghie. It is of white intirlile, and Is tho 
only one whicli Iuik Injen prciM»rv«sl to attest the magniticence of the basilica 
of Coiiutantine, though it probably belonged to an edilice of an earlier period, 
possibly to the Temple of i'eacc founded by V«!spaHian. 

.A.S this comes in tho middle of the occlesiaslical basilicas, any 
one w’ould think that tho writer was speaking of a church of Con¬ 
stantine’s building, which, as the Libufian basilica was not built by 
Constantine, is a little puzzling. But what is meant really seems 
to bo that this column was brought from the secular basilica of 
Constantine, or more truly of MaxentiiLs, near the Forum; the new 
editor will do well to moke this a Utile clearer. 

On the whole, tho Handbook, as w'o have it, represents creditablo 
work a geneitition back, and, even in its present shap, it saves a 
peat deal of trouble to those who know how to maxo use of it. 
But it is altogether behind the present state of knowledge, and 
it needs to be thoroughly nicast before it can really 
trustworthy. The only question is as to the process of 
recasting, which is a daugorous one. It is a mistake to be¬ 
lieve that a weak or unintelligent account of anything ean- 
be made into a good account simply by coiTSCtiug the positive 
mistakes. Every positive mistake may be got rid of, and yet the 
account may remain weak and unintelligent. It is so with a large 
})art of this Handbook. What is wanted is not sognuoh to teoast 
the old Handjtook as to make a new one, in the composition of 
which the writer will find the old one of very great use, and may 
often find it serve bis purpose to incorporate la^ parte of it Bat 
in any case the book must bo at least recast, and recasting need 
not make the volume any larger. An intelligent account of a 
thing is, as a rule, shorter than a confused or bTundering aeoomit:, 
and room enough for the new discoveries may hft found by the 
simple process m stiiking out the twaddle. ’ 
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tmBQffrOIlE'S LAST ;rOUHNALS.» 

r iB a fartu&ata dx^o^taDce, which could Boarcely Batb hem 
expected, that the n^ord of Livinntooe'e laatexpeditionB did 
not pensh wiw him. great traveller peraisteotly made notes 
during hu seven yeara of wandering, with the exception of one 
ihort period of dutresB.and confusion. Besides the napers which 
Were mraught h^ Hr. Stanley, the original note-hooks up till 
the time of hia death were preserved and brought back by his ' 
futhhU native servants. Mr. Waller has thus been able to put 
together a vary complete history. He deserves great pruise for the 
excellence of his editing, which has evidently beenal^ur of love. 
No editing, however, can possibly do for us what Livii^tone 
could have done himself. At best we must be content with re¬ 
ceiving the raw materials of a ^ok of travels instead of the com¬ 
plete book. Many brief bints would have been exuded. A 
general description of the features of a district or the habits of a 
tribe would havo summed up a series of detoclied remarks. An.l, 
in particular, we should have had a more complete Btatenient of the 
principles by whidi Livingstone was guided in nis explorations. It is 
of course not difficult to understand his general purpose; hut here and 
there we should have boon glad to know what wore the precise con¬ 
siderations which determined the direction of his wanderings. The 
absence of such explanations helps to give a rather mekncholy 
character to the book. Livingstone seems in it to be suflering 
under a kind of waking nightmare. The indomitable will is alwavs 
present; but it is no longer ablo to overcome the oppressive weight 
of obstacles. As in a dx^m, the traveller is constmtly struggling 
to move, and can yet make no continuous progress. And, as in a 
dream, uo is surrounded by hideous scenes of grotesque cruelty 
which increase his misery, but leave him utterly powerless to in¬ 
terfere. His course seems to be directed by external fate rather 
than to conform to any wishe.s of his own. His frequent hUilpless- 
ness owing to the desertion of his servants and the b^ faith of the 
Arab traders, his almost ceaseless sun'eriuga from vaiious forms of 
disease, his compulsory deteutiuiis for weeks and months in remote 
villageH, are painful in the reading, though they increase our admi¬ 
ration of the dogged coiurago which bore him through them all. 

A few dates may help to make the general outline of the story 
mora intelligible. Liviogstone left the coast on the 7th of April," 
1866. Foul' months’ travelling took him to the Iiake Nyassa, the 
sceueuf some of his earlier explorations; he went round the south 
end of the lake; and the yet.T 1867 was consumed in a long march 
through intricate mountain ranges to the south end of Tanganyika, 
and thence, nearly due west, to the Lake Moero, formed by the 
lliver Luapula, which he supposed to be tbo upper course of the 
Nile. After a long stay with a native chief near the shores of this 
lake, he struck southwards to the larger J^aku Bangwcolo, from 
which the Luapula issues. This was reached in the middle of 1868, 
and tlie remainder of that year and the ginning of 1869 were 
occupied in a return to Lake Tanganyika and Ujiji. In the 
autumn of 1869 be started again due east, into the hitherto un¬ 
explored Manyueiua country. Two years passed away in this 
region; till at last he retired exhausted and destitute to ujiii, and 
there met Mr. Stanley in October 1871. With Mr. Stanley ho 
visited the head of Tanganyika; and ofterwaids waited for supplies 
during a great part of 1872. In the autumn he started once more 
to the south to complete his exploration of the great Ban^eolo 
lake, and, whilst passing rouna its southern shore, he fell lU, and 
died on May ist, 1873. His followers completed the circuit of 
the lake, carrying his body with them, and, as wo know, returned 
successfully to tne coast. 

Thus we have the history of seven most laborious years. 
Livingstone was borne up in his fatigues by the firm belief that 
he was solving the problem of ages, and discovering the bead waters 
of the Nile. At one place he takes notice of the possibility that the 
Lualuba may be the Congo; but everywhere else he identifies it 
vrith^ the Nile without the slightest hesitation. Utilitarians may 
inquire whether it was worth while to sacrifice so many years of a 
noble life to the solution of this geographical puzzle. But with 
Livingstone the duty of unmvelling the relations of this strange 
network of rivers had become a kind of ultimate postulate, whi^ 
it would be cowardly even to question. ** The prospect of death,” 
he sayq in a passage of justifiame pride, in pursuing what 1 knew 
to be right did not make mo veer to one side or the other ” 
in wormng out this task. There is a |;[raiideur in such 
Mlf-elevation irrespectively of the value of its end. It seems 
that in Livingstone’s mind a kind of religious colouring was given 
to the sentimefit by a theory which, we fear, wiU not receive much 
Bunport He had a notion that Moses had been in this part of 
Africa. ** An eager desire.” he says, “ to discover any evidence 
of tbo great Moses havi^ visited these parts bound me, spell-bound 
me, I may say; for if I^uld bring to light anythii^ to confirm 
the sMiei^ orates, 1 should not grudge one whit all the labour 
expenoed.'’ The sacred orades, one would havo thought, say 
z^ix^ about Lake Bangweedo, out livingstone had come to this 
odd conclusion by ai^^tnents which we need not examine. A 
more curious historical remark oocors in another place. In the 
oeighbonrhood of Lake Bangweolo, livingslone mot with a native 
who know sometMng of w oldw Poituguese explorers. No 
ho adds, ;** seems to exist of Captiun Singleton's march.” 
This ienot the first time that X>e Foe’s hero hss oeen quoted in 
serious books of African txayel, but it is odd to find Livingstone 

* JUrisyitoss. Bditsd by Hortoe Wsllor. 
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apparently speakittg of his tutnativQ as i genuine histo^ihl^ieecH^ 
In spite of the. editor's suggestion that Be Foe may have hud Mots 
real material before him, we should say that the tsmsik seems to 
us to prove that Livingstone had not read what is a vCiy palpable 
fiction. 

Whatever Livingstone's mrwnds may have been for this firm con¬ 
viction that he was on the Nile, therdoan be no doubt of the extra¬ 
ordinary heroism to which it stimulated him. Ho early astlanaaiy 
1867—that is, in the first year of his trav^-*he had a misfortune 
of which he speaks with an evident sense of its importance, and 
which, in fact, seems to have contributed more than anything else 
to the fined result. A native gmde deserted him, and carried off 
the medicine-chest. From this time, therefore, Livingstone was 
exposed to numerous attacks of fever without tibe am^important 
remedy. Bishop Mackenzie eufiared a simihtf loss by tne up¬ 
setting of a canoe. It is painfully clear that from this period 
Livingstone's powerful coustitution bejpwi to give way. We have 
constant references to sickness and depression. Every step I 
talco,” he says, some tiiue after, 'Mors on the chest, and I am 
very weak; 1 cau scarcely keep up the march, though formerly 1 
was always first, and had to hold in my pace not to leave the 
people altogetlier.” Soon afterwards ha sj^ks of an attack in 
which for a time he lost consciousness, and remarks that it shows 
tlm power of fever without medicine. At the end of the year he 
is Again complaining that he, who used to be first in the line of 
march, is now last; and rejoices that he did not go to the 
swamps of Lake Bangweolo, where the absence of medicine 
might havo quite knocked him up. The words are ominous: 
for it cannot be doubted that when ho at last started 
for tliat dread(Kl region bis streng^ hod been seriously under¬ 
mined; and the hardships whi^ ho had to undergo might 
have killed a stronger man. The inreat feature of the dreary 
district in the neighbourhood of the lake seems to bo the frequent 
bogs, which he calls by the expressive name “ sponges,” They are 
great collections of vegetable matter, soaked throimh and through 
with water. The weight of a traveller constantly breaks through 
Bie superficial covering into deeper holes; and incessant rains had 
made them moro than usually troubleaoiuo on Livingstone's last 
jouj'uey. The intervening country was constantly flooded, and the 
traveller had to be carried on the back of his followers through 
streams often above the waist, and sometimes reaching to their 
lips. Constant attacks of dysentery were prostrating his romaining 
Btr(‘ugth, and it is a consolation to road that, towards the end of 
this weary journey, he was gradually siukmg into a toipor which 
mode him unconscious of pain and danger. Under suen circum¬ 
stances we should not havo been surprisod if a much more querulous 
tone had been perceptible in his writings. And here and there, it 
is true, he makes a snai'p remark about the “ theoretical discoverers” 
wild molko maps of Central Africa in London, or tlm anthropo¬ 
logists who do injustice to his favourito tribes. Much 
more generally wo have to admire the mixture of stoical 
courage and Christian resignation which keen him to histai^ 
without unworthy murmuring. A man working so doggedly in 
spite of such grievous discouragements within and without may 
well be a little hard upon gentlemen sitting at their ease at home, 
and correcting bis labours; though ho is never so peevish as many 
of his fellows who had loss excuse, whilst he frequently speeiU 
with the warmest afiection of personal friends and l^urers in the 
cause of the negro. His disliim to the anthropologists is merely 
the reverse side of a most generous feeUng. He u warm in his 
minitiou of the unsophisticated native. Near the coast there is a 
moro degraded race, 'and the extension of the slave-trade is gradu¬ 
ally ruining the tribes of the interior. Livingstone frequently 
assures us that in physique and in the shape of their skulls they 
are at least the equals of the persons who deliver lectures about 
them in London institutions. We must confess, ho#ever. that it 
requires some charity to overlook some of their peculiarities. 
There seems to be no doubt of the existence of cannil^- 
iam among some of the tribes to the east of Luke Tan¬ 
ganyika ; though we iiave the charitable suggestion that they 
wero induced to indulge in human flesh by first beginning 
upon the “ fcioko ”—a largo animal of the chimpanzee or gorilla 
kmd, which appears to be very good eating. Moreover they nave a 
free and easy way of committing murders without provocation, and 
an absence of rehgious ideas wmch Livingstone has to admit with 
somo reluctance. Whatever their moral shortcomings, it is plain 
ihat they are not likely to be improved by the presence of the 
slavG-traaers. There is a ghastly account of an apparently unpro¬ 
voked massacro of women by Arab traders, at which Livingstone 
was present without the power to resist, and which fills him, as be 
says, with unspeakable horror. Ho says that he felt as if he were 
in hell, and adds, ** I cannot stay here in agony.” In fiict, the 
scene caused his retreat to Ujiji, where he met Mr. Stanley. Other 
little incidents are significant in the same way—such, for 
example, as the song of the slaves, which Livinmtone at first 
suppoBoa to indicate their insensibility, but which, when trans¬ 
lated, turned out to he an expression of their hope of coming back 
to liauut their oppressors after death. Indeed the constant, 
sight of the horrors inflicted upon this wretched country' 
by the slave-traders themselves or the wars which they en¬ 
couraged or accidentally provoked, sqems to have wrighed'heavjHy 
on Livingstone’s spirits. The small native communities were 
everywhere in course of being ruined and Broken up by the intru¬ 
sion of the Better armed Arabs, and a miseisable scen^ of siurohy 
was the. natural result. Livingstone fiwtid nlere consolation in 
observing natural hktoiyi os wril as iu forking out his gecgriir 
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phiesd molAi, and amiib qf hU nraiatkt, eiyieciAUy upon the curunu 
Soku fust mentiotied^ are pleeioat in thomMlvM, and form a relief 
to the ^necal aiekoduily of the nairative. 

On the whola the book con hardly be called other than a paiaful 
one, and yfet it is worth whilo to receive the painfiil irapmadon m 
HPdOT to appreciate the noble peraevemnee of one of the very first 
of all the hew>es of traveL It Is impossible to pat it down witliout 
a ww aSttse of the moral jnvuodeur of LiTin^wtoDea character, even 
if has efibrts eoom to have been in some doKToo misdirected ) me 
should we close oar account without saying a word of Hitpi^iuiifm 
of the fidelity of the native servants who broup:ht back Iho body 
mid tho pajMsrs of tludr maMer from the diBlant rt'gion in which he 
died. Five only of hia ori^nal followers stuclt to him throughout, 
and they deserve no etialud praise rr>i' tbeir loyalty and iiiioUigeuce. 


EDGAIl ALLAN TUE.* 

M b. INCIRAM, the editor of a new edition of Iho worlts of 
Poe, has prefixed to the first volmuo a nienjuir in which ho 
ondeavonrs to viudicahi Pooa luemnry Ironi the charges geiiurally 
reeoived. The inipiwsion has hitherto lieoii that I’oe was a 
drunkard and a thoroughpacf;d Boheiniun. According to Mr. 
Ingram, the truth has bcicii entirely distorted by llufus Oriawold, 
who has till nuw b< 3 en Poo’s only biographer, (h'iawidd, indeed, 
is aceiiKed by Mr. Ingram, not merely of dhloiliing facts, but of 
downright numdaeity. \Vo must confine ourselves here to record- 
i)ig <mr impression tliai OrLswold certiunU' eoloiired Ids picture fur 
roo highly,either Iweauso ho di.sliked Poo, or from a simple wish to 
•Mfike a sensation. Such cotidiiet w.as certainly had enough in .a 
IViend of Poe's, whether he did or did not tell wilfnl lies about his 
victim. In niojit cases there is no need to suppose nnything more 
than a readiness to accept dtscrediiablc fetorie.s. In one ease, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Ingram, if wo understanfl him rightly, charges Griswold 
with deliberately insci'ting certain perHOiifllities into an article com¬ 
posed by Poe, wdth the view of injuring his character. It 
is dilficiut to believe that atiy man can have been guilty of such an 
atrocity; and it .strikes us as just possible that the passages quoted 
by Griswold did reiilly occur in the article as written by Poe, and 
were BiippresNed by the editor of the miig'iizine in which the article 
appeared. This, of course, is a mere guess; and, in truth, we have 
not sufiicient evidence Ijoforo u«. Hut, in any cnao, Mr. Ingram 
seems to have proved satisfactorily that Griswold caricuturod poor 
Poe, and that many of those best acquainted with the unfoiiuuato 
man of geuius really loved him, and have Imme testimony to his 
amiable and huuour.ahl« condnei in many relations of life. 

(.)n the other hand, w(j must say that thn whole story of Poe’s 
life bocomes fliniply unintelligible!* if we are to take him to have 
been a man bound by the ordinary laws of respoiisiWlity. Julm 
many other biogrnj[rh.eTS, Mr, Ingram would make liis hero virtuous 
at the cost of nialnng him ihsi|nd. When wo seo a very popular 
writer eppoirifi'd to ecKt a number of magazine.s in nipiu .succes¬ 
sion, and ahviy.s giving up every empliiyment, and always in the 
depths of poverty, wn suspect some cause for hia misFortimes. 
Poo of course hold that tlio world was in a eonspimey against 
him, being offonded by his independence and plain speaking. 
A Mr. Graham, who know him, attributes ovorything in the bad 
position of litorary men in America, and to the fact that his ^n■ilirlgs 
appealed to a small ftudicnce. And yet we Imow that many 
American authors flourish vny snfllciontly, and if this biography 
bo corroct, Poo had tho art of nuiltiplying the circulation of every 
periodical with which he was connected. Amevicim publishers nro 
Hcntl* enougli to valno such men, if they do not care for gemus prr ar. 
Wo cannot doubt that so papnlnr a wntcr might at least have inndo 
a docent living. Tho simple, fact that Poo drunk is admitted by Mr. 
Graham, who tries to mnko us overlook it by a quantity of irrelevant 
verbiage about “the pnssionato yearnings of his soul for the bemitiful 
and the true ”; and is just noticed by Mr. Ingram, who says that 
Burns, Goetho, and Byron behaved worso. Possibly j but what is 
that to the purpose? * Would a biography of Burns, for e?jimple, 
omitting nny reference to his dissipation, bo tolerable or possible ? 

it is thought right to arguo that Burns and Byron were 
humdrum respectable ptkmlc, it may bo right to toll Poe’s life in 
the same way. Meanwhile wo can pardon Mr. Ingram for his 
wmih against Griswold; but an impai'tial biographer will have to 
striki some kind of balance between Griswold and Mr. Ingram; 
though wo fear that evidence of a tiTistworthy character mast liavo 
become almost unattainable. 

Mr. Ingram luckily indulges in very little literary criticism. 
Wo say “ luckily ” because that which ho gives us is irritating 
ftt)m its commattpheo oharatder; and yet we may say a few words 
about it, inasmiten Pop is not merely the subject of a good deal 
of this iindiscrirainatinp praise, but has besen absurdly idolized by 
some writ 4 T 8 who ought to kilmv better. Poe’s writings, beyond 
aH doubt, hava a tme stamp of ^niiis. They arc strikingly original,. 
and show a quality of mind almost as rare as that of some 
writera who diisorve far higher prai.se. Ilie ArtHnif .m spite of its 
fkulta, has the merit of at once grasping tho imapnation. Once 
read cannot bo fbrgotton, and such stories ns tho Mnrdern in the 
Morgm rimw a capacity for iivgenious construction unequalled 
by anybody who has not written tn French. Pwfa talent &r clear 
loftM'atatextwnt wonM $ngg&st tbst he ought to have been a man 
of science or a metaphyrician, were it not that there is a cevtaitr 

* The jypthf ojt, JSdgox AUan iWi Edited by John IL Ingrain. EdiU' 
baeght AlmKodtirBlaeliu 18744 


element of trick in everything that he writes. An Mr. Lowell pays 
of him in the Fable for Critic 9 i ho is 

Three parts of Hm genius and two parts shSer ledge. 

The people however who, like Mr. Ingram, uro content with heap¬ 
ing upon a ptnnilar writer all the usual commonplaces of adulation, 
cannot stop hero. Mr. Ingram, for example, talks about Pooa 
“mastery over the mental slringa and pulleys of our being.** 
Tliis has been said about every eminent writer from Ohaucer to 
Dickers. Without asking wliat it precisely means—a question 
not quite so clear ns appears at first sight—we should simply 
reply that Poo never describixl a human being at all. ^ Ho can 
describe a ghoul, and ho can ch'.sc.ribo an incarnation of ingenious 
reasoning; but true flesh and blood never appoara in any one of 
hia .-^torK-s. Mr. Ingram refers, amongst oUier instances, to the 
Manhn in the Km Morgm, To say nothing of the trick, 
which is perhaps nil the more clever Ix'cause it is so obvious when 
oiue (ixplained, by which just the iie.ccSHary bits of evidence 
niv iiiaimfactured, and the discovery of these bits afterwards repre- 
f'L'utod tw m.'irvel of penctmti«)n, them is not a single remark in 
tlio story which shows morn knowledge of hiimau nature than 
f'f I ho. nature of ouran-outongs. Tho anuiteiir detective finds a 
bit of hair, and, placing it under the microscope, secs that it is the 
hair of a particular npe. Tho stupidest of aU real detectives, once 
provided with this piece of knowledge, would have drawn the 
same coucliision. Poe’s extraordinary ingenuity is shown in hia 
power of peiMiading u.s that sucli an inferonco is a wonderftil proof 
of penotiation ; but it is an ingenuity more worthy of a mystifier 
than 4 )f a serious student of hunutu nature. Or take the parallel story 
of the My Atm) of Marie liogH. A great deal has boon made of the 
fact lhai in tins case a real mystery was det^cribed under fictitious 
TiaiMf* -, and Hiat Poo’s conclusions were justified by the subsofpient 
confession of the murderer. Now wluit was this extraordinary 
(li*‘co\eiy ? A young woman goes to .an .airparenlly disreputable 
houso with a d.irk young man. She spends some hours there, and 
thtm 112(IRS with the same companion into a wood. She is never 
again .seen alive, but her body i.s found in the river, and tho dark 
young man disappears altogether. Wo will venture to say that, of 
ton commonplace detectives, nine would have guessed that the 
yoiitig man was tho guilty person. There was uol a tittle of ovi- 
<!cn(*«j iig.iinst anybody oI.mo; and if Ihie had given hie reasons 
simply imd straiglitferwordiy, it wouhl have been a very ordinary 
piece of criminal inquiry. But Poe shiiW's his singular dexterity 
Dy covering these obvious inferences with such amass of ingenious 
reimirks about logic in general, and so many elaborate refutations 
of silly ncAVspaper guesses, that wo fenev, so long as we abandon 
ourselves to bis guidance, that ho is miraculously acute. lie ia 
like a clover showman who takes us through a labyrinth, and 
carefully examines every false turn until wo quite overlook tho 
fact that, if wo had been alone, we mi^lii have gono 
straight to the mark. As for knowledge of human nature, 
WT can only discover such remarks as those • that blackguards at 
the present day generally carry pockethandkcrchiefs, and that a 
single man Who has committed a murder is likely to bo less cool 
in removing tho traces of his crime than a gang of rutfinns. The 
remarks are true enough, but they do not justify a critic in using 
language about Poe which would bo suitable to Stiakspeare. ^e 
most ingenious part of the whole article is the elaborate argument 
tending to show that certain scraps of clothing, found some time 
• afterNvards in a thicket, and supposed to identify the scene of the 
murder, were not really left there at Hie time, but placed there 
several days later. The intention is to infer that the murder took 
place in tho house insfead of tho thicket, and therefore to crimi¬ 
nate the keeper of the house. Tho ai>rument is veiy clover, though 
the suggestion is not very remote; Wt it displays more know¬ 
ledge of tho mode^ in which a thorn tears a drass thim 
of the “ menial strings of our being.” (hir sense of Poe's 
literary skill is undoubtedly Mghtened when wo observe 
liow very commonplace the chain of reasoning becomes* when 
stripped of its endless complications. Poe tells us that the real 
evidence will bo drawn from the collateral events and “outskirte” 
of the tvfigedy, not from its central points: and yet his argument 
really depends entirely on the most straightforward bit of direct 
evidence. His skill in distracting us is remarkable; but when we 
examine what ho has really done, our pleasure is damped by 
siieiiig how large a proportion of the eflect depends on a mero 
trifdf. 

When we turn to the stories in which Poe really deals with 
“ the Inminn heart,” our admiration is qualified by something else* 
or, to speak plainly, by sheer disgust Mr. Ingram tells u? that 
Poe’s writings really show a regard for tho claims of conscience, In 
spite of what some critics have said, and he proves it by referring to 
such stories as WiWnm TFibton^ where a man is hauhted By a 
kind of dtnible of himself, or an external embodhnont pf conwience. 
Certainly Poe finds the cofiscienoo tisefal when he can pemooifr it 
as a mysterious monster. But it would be iust as teasonaMe to 
say that the story Cff the and the PendtJum showed thttt ^ 
was an ardent Homan Catholic because he gloats over the imturinaiy 
horrors of the Inquisition. Fhonte who Itae to dstobe thesehso- 
tion of hanging or seeing a man hanged arc not those who have the 
highest sense of juittee or of the value of human Eib. Ik is not 
by sneb ptrita tests that we are to judge of the ttoroBtiy of A 
i man% wrkings. IPhe question is rather. What passions d^ he 
I ddigbt to reptesent f Does he sympathise with pure oflb(it|on, 

• with high hwbur,Rnd unshrinking heroism f DoSi bo describe 
I his villains charitably, a^d yet in such a way as to hudta' 
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lui 1 i«hb oa»u^ niiilai feeling aieiwifiil to criminBi*? 

Do hie deicuiptiaM genewtlly imply a aoUed jmamAtion, 
or 000 free from the guoseer stains of sero^ality ^ 
tjry Poo by sueh testa tlmi© can unfortunately be Utile doubt of the 
Answer. There are some of his atories the power of which is proved 
by the fact that they leave a permanent stwn on the imagnmiion. 
Chie wants to wnah onamlf after reading tliem. To mention only one 
feet, a chtmeteristie peculiarity of Poe is his absoluto delight in 
describing a decayed aoinan body. He feaste lua im^naliow lu 
the chart]el'*bou 8 e. Mr. li^gvam would pobsUy consider tJie story 
called Tho}i nrt tfu> Man os a proof of Poo’s conacieutions ioeling. 
Wo can only say that when wo lirst road it it tuinod our stomooh, 
and that wo heartily wish that we could forgot it. This delight 
in tho siclconing and unnatural is Poe’s most indisputable quality, 
though mixed with much that is admirable j and wg want no 
further proof that bis nature was grievously stained and morbid. 
We will only odd that this tendency, which has recommended liim 
to such writers as Baudelaire, is ns bad iu Jirt as in morality. 
In all truly gimt and healthy art,, tho horror of the incid<Mit.s is 
lost in the intellectual power and the grandeur of tlie seutimout 
which they evoke. Poe's weakness is dccisivolv shown by tho 
fact we lose sight of the skill in sheer physiciil di^iist. There 
are, to quote no other coses, two or three incidents in the story 
called Arthur (jorthn which are revolting oxiimplcs of this 
attempt to itnpress by depicting, not llie .apony of a liuinau soul, 
but the moat loathsome objocta. Between Poo and a really great 
writer, such 08 Hawthorne, there is the difl’ereiico whieli mny bo 
found between two painlero of a martyrdom, ono of wlioui rnakes 
iia forget the suH'cring in tho rapture of the dyiir/ saint, whilst tho 
other luakea us forget the raptiiro in watching tho hideous detuils of 
tom flesjh and festering wounds. Wo fully admit Pw’s singular 
skill tw a manipulator of words; b»it the fuel that such outrages 
upon all truo feeling should be condoned by people who a.'isiinie to 
be judges of art is a striking proof of the evil ollccis of literary 
drain-driulving. 


miaebiof dpne by tho more oxtromo ceremonialisti to a vaiBinmm. 
No considerable movement can go on without exceptional exivtb* 
TagoucoB, which time would oertiunly abate and absorb. I^nt 


iroPE’.s WORSHIP rs the chukoti of enol.vni).* 

I N tills volume Mr. fkjr&sford IIopo has mathi a Beiisonable j 
us wull as valuable contribution to Urn lUrutui’o of one of ; 
the “ burning quostions” of tho day. He suxipUcs ample materials 
for a inmdi doeper and more satisfoctury unawor to tho in¬ 
quiry, Wliiitis Ritualism:' than can be lb and, tor example, in 
JMr. t jlitdsloue’s eloquent but aiiperlicial paper in the Conf.nnporary 
Rpm/hd. Indeed wo boUovo that any on« who will approach the 
discu&'sion without prejudice will iind iu these pages all tliat is 
nooes^viry to enable him to distinguish between the recent revival 
in t.lu! CliurcU of England of sucli decency oj; splendour of w'orship 
iia i-s fairly compatible w ith loyal acceptance of tho Book of Com- 
uiou Ih'ayev, and that morbid excess of ceremonial, or that un¬ 
wise introduction of dubious innovations, to which the popular 
but inaccurate term Ritualism is properly coutined. Row men have 
had better opportunities than Mr. Bereswrd Hope of mastering the 
subject. I f is public life has covered the larger paH of the time during 
wliich the revival of spiritual life in the Church of England 
has been in progress. He has had no small share in the direction 
of the nialcrial development of urchitooture and the subsidiary 
arts in which that revival has found its outward expression. 
Hims(;lf on experienced clmroli-buiklcr mid chui'ch-rcstorer, an 
active niouiber of the Ecclesiologicul Society, an ex-I’re.siilent of the 
Institute of British ArohltecUs, and a copious indepoudeut writoi 
on architect oral, artistic, and ritual questions, lie knows more than 
most men what the Church of England needed, ojid what slia has 
achieved, in her waking up from the torpor end iudilFcrence of the 
Georgian age. And then- again, as a meiuber of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on ititual, he haa had personal knowledge of the views of 
all parties among us on the vexed rubrical questions which are at 
present in dispute. The opinions of so competent an authority 
would deserve under any cireuiustanoes very attentive considera¬ 
tion. Much more so when they ai’e expressed with such con- 
^cuous moderation and good temper as thin* are in the book be¬ 
fore us. If this kindness of feeling, and mirness towards the 
opinions of adversorios, were more common among the disputants 
on both sides, the painful divisions in the Chim^h of England 
w^ich now threaten its very life would soon bo healed. 

We gatoer, from a careful consideration of Mr. Hope’s whole 
argument, two general conclusions. The tirst is cue which wo 
should have been inclined to accept d priori without demon¬ 
stration. It is this—that thei’e is little real dilTiculty in drawing 
a pi'actical distinction between those externals of worship, on the 
oiw hand, which are either expressly pmscribed by, or ore in doc- 
^noL harmony with, tho rubrics of the Brayer-Buok as settled at 
its feat revision in 1662, and such ceremonies of the unreformed 
Chun^, on the othor hand, at were either expressly prohibited at the 
rimes or the Heforination, or are plainly inconsistent with the dqg- 
xDAric standards of the revised FormuWies. Tho great majority 
of rile old High Ohtuch. school of clergy and laity are loyally con¬ 
tent with the lonner. A small mlnoxuj of enthusiastio reformers 
are suspected, rightly op wroogW, of a wish to bring Iwick the 
lattar* A httie and sympathy and forbearance on the part 
of their eccMtftM snperinii would j^bably have xeduoed the 

Msttumiy* al<^ 


that whole body of doctrine which gives its only value and signih- 
cance to any ritual or ceremonial whatevero The result huh bera 
that this blunder—if indeod it he not something worse than a 
hluiidcr—has thoroughly alanoed and disgusted the whole body 
High Churchmen, and has driven them to make conunou cause , 
with those more extromo, but not ueoessiirily disloyal, however ' 
I unwiao, men whom they would otherwise have brougut to reason. 
If this falt 4 o stop ia to bo retraced, it can only be done, we believe, 

I by adoptiug the policy of allowing certain ceremonial matiera to 
bo regarded as open quoslions, 

I For this is tho secmid conclusion which is forced upon xis by 
! Mr. Beresibrd Hope’s survey of the whole history of public 
worship for the last three centuries j tlut in the coreruoniiil 
usnge.s of ti comprehensive religious body, such as an l^lstabliAhed 
Chui*eh must be, a certain freedom and elasticity of practice nuut 
bo permitted. It has nover been so in theory, but it has always 
1)6011 HO in fact With characteristic incousistoucy, English Parliii- 
monts have enacted eucceasivo Acts of Uniformity, which English- 
! men have never cared to enforce with unduo severity. A modu$ 
iHvcndi has always been discovered hitherto, by which tho diilefcnt 
schoolB of lUought within the Church could manage in tuin to 
assert lljcnisolves, ami to contribute each its own 91111*0 of energy 
and bonelit to the body corporate, without ueedlens and 
impolitic reprett.*iion. If in future a rigid imilormity is (0 
be enforced, oiiu result at h'ast is certain. The days of tho 
listublishnicnt, as such, will be iiuiiibercd. It is quite impossiblo 
to read tho history of tho Prayer-Book, as Mr. Hope proaonts it 
to us, without seeing tlmt in every sucaiasivo chauge a certain 
compromise between opposite schools of thought was A mattor of 
nbMolnto necesiiiity; and not only this, but also that certain ques¬ 
tions, upon which no absolute decision could be reached from the 
even balauco of parties, were left consciously and deliberately iu 
suspense. No other view can oxpkin the broud facts of the re¬ 
enactment, again ami again, of the so-called OrnAuieufo Rubric. 

! Does any candid man suppose that an uuqualified and iHurfoet 
I obedience was rendered to this rubric iu any of it« shapes by the 


presents, tlu theoretical sbrndai’d of diurch worship, which was 
seldom or never reached in practice). Thus, at the last rovisioii, its 
fihuids were stj*ong enough to I’etain this rubric in its place, iu 
spite of Puritanical opposition ^ but it may well lie that they 
scarcely even wished, much less expected, tlmt it would be enforce 
in thoir day. And, in like manner, its oucuiios were unable to 
oxcludo it, but niay have talfcn comfart in the thought that it 
would continue to be a cleiul lon«r. Exactly the same conclueion 
would be reached now, ns to the retoiilion of this rubric, if the 
matter were put to tlie votes of Uio clcigy'—at least if we may 
judge from the ix^ports given iu the Church journals fw 
to tho decisions of tho H<-‘V«ral ruridecanal Ohimters through¬ 
out thu country to which the question h(!S Wn reiemed 
by the Bishops. Again, the i'etention of that other exist¬ 
ing rubric prescribiug the pliUM for tho Holy Table is nn 
exactly simiktr cose in tho intoresls of the opposite school. Tbe 
High Churchmen of 1662 were not strong enough to exclude 
this rulndc from tho revised book j a rubric which, novevtheless, a 
most insignilicant fraction even of Low Churchmen—if atiy at all 
—ever thought of obeying. A great historic book, such as tbs 
Book of Oomraon Prayer, can well afford however to show in its 
structure these “ water-beaches,” so to say—those deposits which 
; attest tlie clianges that it hfw undergone in succes-sive ages. Whet 
ought to be the moral which wi.se rulers and legislatoTS would 
draw from the.s0 considerations Surely it would be tho di'tor- 
minatiuii to aci'.cpt the inevifAble; to find out a modm vivmdi for 
tile present gmioration, and to hand on to other and hotter, or 
worse, tiirios. os the case may bo, the tiak of enforcing an iron 
uniformity or practice upon all, when at last a decisive majority shall 
have agrwid in desiring it. In such a policy ns this lies, we repeat, 
the only way of escape from present dift'rculties. It is nolorioua 
that the Ohurch could not settle these questions, even if it were 
allowed to legislate for itself, by such a majori^ ono way or the 
either ns ought to be decisive. Nollung has more exasperated even 
nwMleratt) Ohurchnien than the rep.(*nt systoinntic attempts to close 
gome of these o|wu oucstions, not by an appeal to the mind of 
the Glmrch, however tnat mhul is to be expressed, but by a series of 
judicial decisions on rubrics which are some of them conf^CMily 
ambiguous, and even contradictory. In tho abeyance of ths 
legislative power which would presuranbly rectify harsh or 
dubious expositions of tbo law, it is natural uiat judgo-m^e Uw 
--stereotyj^ng some enforced reconcilement of absolute contwt^ 

' dirtories—should command but little willing assent or respect. 
Men fool, ia shoH, that the rubiics were made for the Ohuroh, and 
not tho Church for tho rubrics. These prosoeutlons have hitherto 
been directed exclusively agdnst ono party in the Chiuch, which 
adds much to their hardship.^ Should a system of rspuisoli be 
ondertaken^riiough we respect the salf-oominand which lias 
hindered tho fritricidAl retanation—the result would bo so un- - 
polfttable to both sides that a mutual separatum would he ih* 
ovitoldo,. It is to he hoped thou, in the hiterastof all partly 
that questions which cannot he closed may be wisely kft ope*' 
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This is, as it seems to us, the great practical conclusion at 
vhioh Mr. IIo^ himsdf mves. We have purposely not 
trenched upon m arguments, for we wish our readers to make 
^uaintance for themselves with a volume which is so interesting 
in its matter and so attractive in its style that some, to our dwn 
knowledge, who have once taken it up have not laid it down till 
they had finished it. But we may ho pardoned for do- 
eonhi&g biiefly its general drift, tmd for insisting on some of the 
more salient points which it oilers for remark. The writer begins 
with a succinct but graphic description of what the external worship 
of the Ohurch of Englmid was forty years ago compared with what 
it is now, even in its least ornate form, after the uncontentious 
advance ” which had been made among us befoi'e extreme cei'c- 
monialism made its unwelcome appcaianco. In this contrast ho 
has been anticipated by the Archoishop of Canterbury himself, 
who, as if afraid of the [irobablo consccfuenccs of his own dis¬ 
astrous Worship Tlogulation Bill, spoke very powerfully at a 
meeting of his Diocesan Church Buildiiig Sociiity of the state of 
neglect both of churches and of siTvices iVoiii which the Church 
has but just escaped. It is enough to coiicleiun that iiie.'iburo to 
say that,'had it been law in 1830, not one single improvement 
could havo been oilbcted in the externals of piiblie worship. A 
predecessor of Archbishop Tait issued n foniuil Monition so hile iis 
1851 against the most eminent theologian iu his diocese for 
forming a voluntary suipliced choir in his parish chiircli. Of 
course this was a brtUum fulmcn. Biit'had the Primate of that 
day been armed with the weapon which his successor iin.s forged 
he would have won an easy vif*b)rv, and choral serviccfl in 
parish churches would havo been prohibited. 'Phis is but a single 
example of that attempted systematic ivprcasion of all zeal by the 
Anglican Episcopate which, had it been backed by legal powers, 
would have made any iiuprovemout of the fabrics or st‘r\icc3 of 
the Church of England simply impossible. 

The sevcKil litigalifnia on ceremonial suhiects which have gone 
by appeal to the Judicial Comrnilleo of the Piivy Coiineil are 
successively described and analysed in this very complete hand¬ 
book of the rituid controversy. We would call attention to the 
commou sense which points out that, if the claim of the ex¬ 
treme Ritualists to bring back all usages that arc not exprcsbly 
prohibited is untenable, on the one hand, no less untenable and un¬ 
workable, on the other hand, is the dicLum of the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee that “ no omission and no addition can be permitted.” Wo 
next observe a real help to the understanding of that cimlroverted ' 
expre.ssioii in the Ornaments Rubric, “the authority of the I’arlia- 
mont in the second year of tho reign of Ring Edward VI.,” derived 
from tho writer’s own Parliainciitiiry experience. It has betui 
argued with some subtlety that, as tho first Prajer-Book of 
Edward VI. did not come into legal use until Wbitsun-day 15/19, 
which was incontestably in the third njgnal year of tliat .sovereign, 
the rubric in question must really refer to ornainouta that wore in 
use before that hook was legalized—^namely, to such as wore worn 
in tho second year. But Mr. Hope shows conclusively tliat 
by Pnrliamontary u.sage tho enactments oC the Session of ‘Hhe 
second and third of Edward VJ.” must be the authority of Parlia- 
niout spoken of in the rubric, aiid that tbemfore in the imbrics of 
^e first Prayer-Book is to be found the enumeration of tho still 
legal oruamonts of our churches and their luinisters. This iirgu- 
luent satisfuctorily disposes of a somewhat embarrassing com- 
2)lication. 

It is characteristic of the author of tho English Cathedral of the 
Nineteenth Centunf that he finds in the principle of the necessary 
relation to each othor of the acts of worship tnemselves as lormii- 
laied in tho Prayer liook, the rubrics which prescribe the external 
ceremonies accompanying and expressing those acts, and the con¬ 
structional arrangement of tho buildings iu which those acts ore to 
he performed, a duo to tho real mind of the Church in its cerc- 
monid practice. This is very ingeniously carried out in a detailed 
examination of tho chancels,” which arc to remain as iu times 
past,” and in particular of the altar-tiibles, at which is celebrated that 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper which Bishop Beveridge calls “ the 
highest mystery in all our religion.” Undonotcdly “ the book, the 
rubric, and tho building ” must mutually allect each other. E>om 
this point Mr. Hope advances to a discussion as to the distinctive 
cucharistic dress, the right to which is claimed by those who 
believe that tho Ornaments Rubric is still in legal foi'ce, although 
it lias been pi'actlcally in abeyance. It is perhaps a drawback to 
the permanent value of the present essay that so much attention 
is paid in this part to a lucent memorial signed by certain der^y- 
men against this distinctive dress and against the eastward position 
of the celebrant at Holy Communion. But tho weak points of the 
petition are sufiicientry well exposed, and a long quotation from 
John Evelyn on tho sound and moderate doctrine of tho Saci'ament 
as held in his days, as in our days, by tho High Chuich school in the 
Ohurch of Englwd, is so good iu itself, and so seasonable for pre¬ 
sent controversies, that wo con scarcely regret the discussion. iStill 
more happy is tho suggestion that there ought to be no invincible 
difUculty in framing an eirenikon in ritual which should satisfy 
both parties to the dispute. It is urged that, if the Dean of 
Ohestw and Dr. IJddon, Toureseutlng the two extreme schools, 
cofild agree In the doctrinal definition adopted at that Bonn Con- 
fi^DOe which has boon already described in our columns, it ought 
not. to be impossible for them to agree in euch ceremonial as 
shonld oi^d neither. The chief points under lidgation and dis¬ 
pute ore ikd following:—The position of the officiating clergyman 
at Holy Oommunion, and the distmetivo dress to be worn at that 
ssrviod. Two other usages, of much interest, as being of the 


highest antiquity and of accredited symbcdiinb ind a» fine pm 
any reasoname suspicion of supewtition, are also staonglyadvocatad 
by many. These are the use of lights, and Of the mixtuxe 
in the chalice. On all these matters Mr. Hope apeake vmy 
fully, discussing the present state of the law, aa laid down in 
recent judgments, in its bearing upon each'of fhetn. We propose 
to recur, in a future paper, to some new and important arguments 
adduced bv him which very materially affect the moral value of 
that judginont, in the undefended case of Hibbert v. Puichas, to 
which is due, undoubtedly, no small part of the present dis¬ 
content and agitation in the Church. 


CIIIilSTMAS LOOKS. 

IV. 

“pICTXIRLS of Italian Masters^ Onater and Lesser, With an 
Introductory Etfsay, by William B. Scott. (Virtue and Co.)— 
Mr. Scott, as lie tells us in the preface to his vozy intorosting 
essay, has in his account of the Italian Masters passed oyer those 
with whom tie general reader is aliuady familiar, and has selected 
those whoso lives and works are but ‘‘scantily known through 
JCnglish treatises and bioj^aphical books.” lie writes for the 
most i)art iu a clear and lively stylo, though now and then we 
come upon a plirase which os much marKs tho decadence of 
I'kiglisli cumposition os the pictures of the later painters mark the 
decadence of Italian art. In one page we read that “ Mongs 
was immensely infiuontiul,” though perhaps we ought to feel 
grateful that he is not described as awfully or tremendously in¬ 
fluential. In another page we are told that “ every work of art 
may be easily relegated to its date and localiW.” In spite of these 
drawbacks, Mr. Scott has done bis work well, and has added an 
iritore.sting chapter to tho popular history of art, Tlie engravings, 
though wo imagine scarcely fresh, do not fall sliort of the ordinary 
merit of such selections. 

With Ibis work wo must class Pictures by William Ettyj RJL, 
With Descriptions and Biographical Sketch of the Painter by Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse. (Virtue and Co.)—Mr. Moukhouso writes 
sensibly and clearly, and tho engravings selected, though not all 
very interesting, are good illusti'ations of the artist's powers. 

Welsh Scenery: cMeJiif in Snoimlonitty by Elijah Walton, F.G.S. 
With descriptive text tiy T. 0 . Bonney, M.A., &c., Fellow and 
'rutor of iSt. John’s Oollege, Oambridge. (Thompson).—Mr. 
Walton’s pictiu’es, with all tlieir merits, and they are not a few, 
most certainly do not recall to us any sceneiy that we have mot 
with in this country. Perhaps he has painted so much among 
the Alps that ho has acquired a kind 01 nmnnerism which he 
cannot lay asido umuiig the Welsh mountains. Whether true to 
nature as seen in Wales or not, his pictures certainly have a 
prettiness of their own which wins for them a wide popularity. 
Were we so unfortunately situated as to have to maiie a pre¬ 
sent to a bride, we do not know that, outside of plate and jewelry, 
we could find anything that wo should give with so much 
confidence as one of Jlr. Elijah Walton’s books of scenery. 

Sunday Evening at Home: being Stories from Ilistoi'yfor 
Every Sunday^ i^r., m the Year {Advent to Asemmon^^ by the Itev. 
U. C. Adams, M.A., Vicar of Dry 8andford. (Routledge).—What 
Mr. Adams means by “ oveiy Sunday, &c.,” we scarcely venture to 
con jecture. A celebrated letter was once dated Maundy l^ursday.. 
Perhaps Maundy Thursday is included in “ &c.” The design of his 
book IB happier than the execution. He selects a story out of pro¬ 
fane history which illustrates the moral duty that is enforced in the 
Epistle or tho Gospel of the day. The stories may perhaps be 
foimd not uninteresting. The two wo have looked at certain^ fail 
in accumev. In the story entitled “ Wesley’s Farewell to Oxford 
in 1744,” \Vhitcfleld is clearly represented as having been at the 
University “some five-ond-twenty years before.” Now, Whitefield 
did not matriculate till the very end of 1732. Mr. Adams has an 
odd notion of the ordin^ talk of tho mid^o of last century. We 
find a baronet exclaiming, “ Ha! what the mob like them not, 
flicn, any bettor thou the magistrates K How do they show their 
dislike towards this Wesley, hey, Master Lee ? ” In the story of 
“ The luast King of Athens ” we havo the dimensions of that city 
given in tho eleventh century before Christ, while the myth of 
Oodriis is not only told as if it were an undoubted foot, but it is 
also brought forward as “ a proof tliat the Gentiles, through ceij- 
tuiies of darkness and separatiou, still retained some Iraowledge of 
the true light that at the first had shone foom Heaven.” 

We havo to notice a repuhlicatiou in five volumes of Miss 
Alcott’e Stories (Saiupson Ijow and Co.^ Her LUtle Men end 
Little Wo 7 nen havo been so ^ popular with little folk that we ats 
not surprised to find them re-issued in a cheaper form. 

Michael Angelo Buonarroti; the Story of his Life tmd Labours^ 
WO. C. Black, M.A., Trin. Coll.,Oamlmdge. (MacmiUan).— 
llie autotypes which adorn this handsome volume are both tfi- 
terestiog in themselves ai^have moreover been produced With a 
great deal of skill. Mr. Black’s narrative is instructive and read¬ 
able. It would have been better, however, If it had been Writteh 
in somewhat simpler English. In one passage we read how 
Filippo Lippi “could even cynically refuse to endue 'Iho conve¬ 
nient cloak of marriage, kmdly pro&red for by Fopo 

Eu^^ius.” In spite of this drawback the book deserves to take 
a high place among the works on art of the year. ^ 

Holy Bile, The Handy-Vdaoie 'mrion. (Bradbuy, 
Agnew, and Oo.)—The editor statesin his prefocC ^t M biW«« 
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oMc^Qiuty U ilow tb«llnttime fl^vento poasMs 
tlia Holv denatures in a light4uid handy form, (irintad in a type 
laige, cW, and easy to he read—oapame of being used by the 
Weakest without fatiguOf by the aged with comfort.” We cannot 
pretend to say whether .this edition in all these good <][ualities has 
had no rival It certainly deserves all thi| praise that ttie editor 
bestowa upon it. We may add, too, that tno referents ere un¬ 
usually copious. The weakest part is the introduction to the 
various books, which had muen better have been left out al¬ 
together. 

L'histoire de France; racontSe d mes prfUs-tnfants, Par 
M. Guisot. Tome quatri&me. (Paris: Libraivio Hacliette).—We 
can do no more thnn notice the publicatiou of the fourth vohiTue 
of M. (Guizot’s History of Franco. We hope that soine day it 
also will bo published in a handy-volume edition, The grand¬ 
children for whom it is written must have strong hands indeed if 
they can hold this heavy volume for many mihutes together. 
Though we cannot here enter into any criticism of the merits of th is 
interesting work, we can nevertheless express a strong hope that in 
the educatiou of English children it will supplant many a foolish 
French book that is at present put into their hands. 

T/ie Vmdiy Fair Altmm, hy JeixM Junior. Vol. VI, (Vanitif 
Fair Office).—In the first five volumes of this Show of Sove¬ 
reigns, Statesmen, Judg<«, and Men of the Day, nearly all the 
great folk have betm cxhilaitod. Though the net has liad to bo 
thrown more widely, and a shoal of tho lesser fry caught, yot 
neither artist nor author shows any falling-oil' in clevorne<»s. 

Oath fo the Cedars: Frjyerir.nres of Trawl in the Holy Jjtntl 
and Palmyra dunny 1872, by S. II. Kent. (Warne and Co.)— 
The narrative of these ti-avels is pleasantly enough WTitlen and is 
fairly iuterosting. Tho Iniveller saw' a good deal, and what slio 
saw she has known how to describe. She does not in one or two 
places distinguish so carefully as she ought to have done between 
the facts 01 history and mere legends. She speaks nt)silively of 
seeing the very window at Damascus from which Si. Paul was let 
down, and tho veiy spot on the causeway where he was converted. 
She seems also to find in the fact that Abraham's oak stands by 
itself a voriflcatii'U of “ what is said to be the most c\act Scriptural * 
rendering of tho passage—‘ tho oak of Maniro.* ’’ Tliere is a very 
interesting photograph of the author taken standing by her horse 
in the midst of a group of Bedouins under the grand arch at 
Palmyra. 

O'oodj/ Two' Shoes' Picture Jiookf with twonty-foiir illu.stra- 
tions, and The Maronis of Cartdtas' Picture Bookj with thirty-two 
illustrations, by \V\dter W. Crane. Printed in colours' by 
Edmund Evans. (Routledge).—Mr. Walter Crane’s illustrations 
are as amusing us over." We would osnccially recommend to the 
notice of all infant schoolmistresses “ The Absurd A.B.C.,” whicli 
is given nt the or.d of the second of the aliovo books. 

From Messrs, Marcus Ward and Co. we liave received some 
very pretty cards for Christmas and Now Year's I>ay, Among these 
tho Old English Christmas Pictures by Mr. II. 8. Marks, A.U.A., 
are imuaually good. 

A Rare and Choice Cdlection of Querns and Kinya and Other 
Thinys. (Chatto and Wiudus).—Wo lui\e not space to spare to 
give the full title of this strange medley of non.scnso. It claims to 
be designed and written by S. A. tho Princess Ilesso 
Schwartzbourg, and it is iinpriniod in gold and many eoloui-s by 
tho BroUiers Dalziel at their Camden Pr0s.«i.” It is comical enough 
at the first reading, but, if we may venture to say it, its humour 
will not be found to wear well. 

The Pojf Slave in Bokhara^ by David Ker, Author of “ On tho 
Road to Khiva.” Illustrated. (King and Co.) -Mr. Kor in the 
preface to this stoiy tells ns that “ho has attempted to convey 
genuine iuforuuition in a more attractive form than that of a mero 
diy statistical report.” The story will ho found interesting enough, 
though it would have suited our taste better if thero had been 
somewhat less of killing in it. We have unfortunately lost that 
heai^ relish for violent deaths of all sorts which in our early ywirs 
canded us through even one of Mr. Ainsworth s novels. The duy once 
was when we should have aibuired the cunning art which closed 
a chapter thus:—“ Ton minutes later, the officer came slowly biw*k^ 
wiping his swoi'd on bis horse’s mane; and the desert vultiiiH^s set¬ 
tled down upon nine carcoses which bad once been the best soldiers 
oi the Emir.” 

Ziasw Heyhurn: or, Foery Cloud 1 m a Silver Lininy. (Nelson 
and Sons).—We did not look voiy far into this story for the young. 
In the second chapter the heroine, an orplmn girl nine or ten years 
old, comes across a young German who, finding that she is looking 
forward to meeting hoc dead mother in Heaven, says, “ You are too 
old for such nonsense to be taught you any more. There is no 
such place aa heaven.” The gwi gets bewifderod, and that night 
refusM to say.her prayers, first dark di*op of unbelief had 

disturbed the placid waters of the child’s mind?' Quite as luis- 
chievona as the young German is the author who, iu writing a 
book for cbildwn, would .trouble their minds by letting them w 
lunch as know there are those who deny tho existence of a 
ivdim state. 

Tm CaHfridffef ; a Sahutban by M. Bmmston, Author of 
“ Eivdt Iborburn,^ With original illustrations. (Warne and Co.) 
—Those who hate hdd enough of striking adventures which never 
could have happened, and still more striJang eharactem that never 
could hayS'Oxtsted, wiH perhaps &i{d in Una quiet story of nuddle- 
clMsIifii ariessMri cMniipaQi^^ It is well 

written and soma of the ehametess ere cleverly drawn. 

iWi'«&jisd«««,byF.R The illustratioos 


Vy/H. Cross. (Warne and m Wonderland has seen a 

host of imitations, sod this story is one of them. A young oritie 
to whom we submitted this book remarked^ “ Alice is very good, 
and there might be two Alices, but after that you cannot put up 
with them.” ^ 

The lee-Afaiden: md other Storiee, by Hans Christian Andersen. 
Tranriated fri>ni the Danish by Mrs. Bushby. Mi^th drawitws 
Zweeker. Now edition. (Griffith and Fartan).—We are gl^ to 
see a firesh edition of one oi the most pathetic of Hans Andersen’s 
stories. Zweekor e lUustratious ant for the moat port good, though 
he has fklled. as well he might fail, to picture the strange kind of 
beauty which Uio writer baa given to the Ice-Maiden. 

The Works of William ^wmpeare. Edited hy Charles Knight 
With three hundred and forty illustrations by Sir John 
Gilbert, A.R. A. (Routledge and Sons).—In this repriut of Knight’s 
popular edition we liave all the plays given us in two fair-sized 
volumes. Tho typo is clear, and fcJir Jolm Gilbert’s illuslratione, 
though not new, are intei'esting. 

Little Blue Fi/es ; and other Held and Fltnoer Stories, by the 
Author of “My Young Days.” With twelve illustrations. 
(Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday).—These stories are prettily 
enough written, and will be enjoyed by little children. The author 
would have done bettor, however, if she had been more careful 
always to keep on tho level of her youthful reader’s ubdertrtand- 
ing. What meaning will a mei-e child get out of such a word as 
“ ewttacy ” ? and why is Lamartine suddenly dragged into the story 
without even a line to loll the child who he is? The illustrations, 
we must not forget to add, are goixl. 

The Life of an Elephant, by the .Author of “ The Life of a 
Bear.” Willi twenty-four illufitratious ; and Mrs, Moascr, by 
the Autlior of “ Aunt Annie’s Stories.” WithIw'enty illustratioiiL 
(Both published by Seoloy, Jackson, and Halliday).—These two 
stories an? in the large clear type that a ciiild deliglits in who lias 
just learnt to read, but, still roads with ell'ort. The shiriea are 
fairly well written, interesting enough, as we have found by trying 
it, to win a child's attoutiou and keep him from his play. Tlio 
numerous illustTations add to the interest of the stories. 

Though not printed iu quite so large a type, yet'much tho same 
can b<i said of Our Games: a Story for Children, by Mary Jlivmil- 
ton, and Katie Summers: a Little Tale for Little Readers, by Mrs. 
Charles Hall. (IJoth published by Marcus Word and Co.) 

Little Wide-Awake: n Stoty Book for Little by Mrs, 

Side Ikirkoi. With nearly four hundred illustrations. (Rout- 
lotlge).----Thi8 book, with its gay outside, its abundant w'oodcuts, 
its stories, and its versos, would please tho little ones, whether 
they had either jiuit learut to read to themselves or BtUl knew of 
no other way into the letterpress of books thontlirovigh the eyes of 
others. 

The Story of a Summer Day, by the Author of “ The Busy Bee.” 
With twenty-four illustrations by E. Frouient. (Seeley, Jackson, 
and Halliday).—Like one or two other of flic hooka' for children, 
llii.s pretty i-rery is so written and so printed that il. will bo within 
iljc gnisp of a verj' young scholar. Tho ScoUdi phra.ses (hut 
now and llion occur iii it will, however, cause no small diliiculty. 
It is il [lity Unit the illmstratioiis rtre so poor. 

A ///c “ritw/i,” by Alico Jcrrold. With si,v illustra¬ 

tions ill gold and colors {sic). (Maicus Ward and Co.)—‘We 
have lierts the inlerc.sting adv(?ntures of two children of twelve and 
nine veuw of ago, who, having a father and mother unusuully free 
from anxious thougfits, are allowed to go out boating alone. 
They lost on an island, and their boat drifts away. 

Messrs. De I^ Rue’s Diaries come up to that higu standard of 
general uiul astronomical excellence which they have so long main* 
tiiiuiHl. Their Desk Diary esiiocifilly deserves high praise, while 
their velvet-bound Docket Book is all that the giver, if not that the 
receiver, of a present could desire. 

jMarcuH Ward’s Indelible Concise Diary is .sgaiii published in 
Ibe same conveiiiout divisions to which we have more than oneo 
ca lled at tent ion. 


tihKMAN LITEUATLRE. 

A COLLECTION of tho corrcspondonco of Ludwig Feuerbach*, 
published along with on imperfect biographi(^ sbetch and 
some fragiucntary philosophical remains, contributes littld to 
modify the picture i/rcsonted by the even more iiu|)crfoct memoir 
by Beyer, but much to complete and confirm il. Although but 
few of the lelWM, talccii singly, are of any extraorfUnary interest, 
they collectively constitute a highly spirited and evidentfy accurato 
portrait of an exceedingly attractive character. Tho most con* 
Hpicuous tnut disclosed is perhaps the writer's transparent sincerity, 
a chai'Acteristio extending to tlie manner as well as tho matter of 
his epistles. The utter aMence of any attempt at writing for dfoct 
is richly compensated by his habit of only writing when there is 
soiuetlimg to say -, while the pithiness thus imparted to his style 
tends to cvyetallue into little sparkling sphorisms. Tito tondcMw 
to employ concrete images sa substitates tor ahetniCt conceptions w 
very marked, and is indeed the outward and visiblo sign of the 
intoUeciual bent which led Feuerbach to moke reh^on the 
spirituiiliKation of human feeling, and to deduce all metaphysics 
from sensuous perceptions. His was xuanifcetiiy a poetic and artistic 
natuto, driven i nto philosophy by the want of an ade quate gBt 

* Jntdtdg Feuerlaeh insdnm Sriefletehsd und Kachlav, fosse in sdner 
pktiMepAbmwii CAaraAteroifvidlhiii^. Von K. Gritn. a fide. Ldpsig: 
WbUSV. Lon^; WiHisms & Nbrgate. 
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or ttui t)ie rel<!irtlM« blowt whi«h hi^ 

dealt a^frihun nkrta^l^ei were in p«rvthe etpeasion 
friF hialiftattiMItite dl^lalMioii, "^b fiiel lettew in the coUection, 
tddnoased to hitfiTento, yivi^ paint the fiM University experi- 
encea ojf the young student, his nietisureloss contempt for Pftuliia, 
Mn citthtidKaiii for iMob, his rreolutioD, to the eonstematioA of 
hb fathefi to devote himself to the study of philosophy. An nn- 
tortonate blank prevento our learning bis imprcifaiona of Hegel, 
atid we eocmtoter nothing of flpt*cial interest until we arrive at his 
alttreteand ulVeottoiiate corrcspoudenoc with his b»^trolhcd, promualy 
to tooir eatabHahment on the slendercHt and most precarious ino<'>me 
in the castle of Bruchberg. 8<)me letters from Dr. Rugo utford a 
of the plaus and wishes of the Thulicals in pliilosojihy and 
politics during the decade preceding 1X48; but Feuerbsicli’s own 
letfans, which would have been far more interesting, are not jmV 
hshed. Some letters to hi» wife givo a li\'ely picture of the philo- 
Hopher’s own attitude during the lie volution, and pro^o that lio 
knew' howto unite intensesyinpathies with democracy in the abstrart 
trlih a ftoW and practical estimate of the actual si I nation. Tliis 
was not generally laidorstood, and he sultered much in populnrity 
from the collapse of the extiviiio party by which his principles hnd 
beou Pu noisily professed, and with wliich he was generally 
identiiied by puolic opinion. In dutifiing “the Kssciice of 
Ollriationity’’ lie had moreover defined bis own limits as 
an independent thinker, ami liis later writings are little 
but repetitions of ideas ali’csady e\pressed. IJis l.ast yours, 
clouded by pccnnmry troublf-s, atul eioii privatioiih, were nevor- 
tholoss cheoivd by muueious tokens of sympathy. Sonio of the 
lettev.s from ndinirera hero printed fue indeorl riuiculuus for their 
indisc-riminate otiulation and bigoted arrogsince; but tins cannot 
be said of the iiitollectnal homage of Moleschott, or of the flunk 
and aillcps 8}'rauathy of Konr.al Doubler, a simple man of the 
people, Th« collection as a wliolt; gives a most fa\ourable iinpres- 
aion of the sterling worth of Fen»‘rb'i<di s eharmder, his intellectual 
honesty and fearlesfii pursuit of truth, hia entire diaititerealodnesa 
in all transactions, liis independence of pop«ilar a}iproval, his 
patience and good humour 110(1(0* the most }iainful privations, the 
goUuinenesfi of his philanthro])y, and the truly philosophic sobriety 
of Ilia life. The litersi-y remains now first printed contributo 
nothing to the illustration (jf hViicrWh’s numtal history, but 
occasionally express a striking thought with the aphoristic lerse- 
uoMH chamctoj'iatic of his style. 

From one point of vi((w Milo. Asking’s pabli ’’ation of her uncle's 
and aunt's love letters • may lie regarded as iit^r crowning indis¬ 
cretion, inasmuch ea she has never before published any cf»rrcspond- 
OfiCG so obviouflly designed to Iv strictly private, or emanating from 
petPOQs whose wishes and feelings she was equally bound to rc- 
i»t»ect. Tl>o imprcipviofv, bowi vcr, if lu-r excused, is yet abated, 
by ihn fact of these letters being so X('ry private that it is 
freqiK'iitly a/iything but fn«y to nMdei>taud what they are 
abfnit. Tho editor has not vouehsalbd a word t)f coiiimenlaiT, 
and without n cornmeutury every second or third allusion 
i» unintelligible. Nolliiug is pt'rfectly clear save tho unconi- 
ftWtableness of both parlies, niid not without reason, far 
aa wo can make out, Variihagen appears throughout ib.o first half 
of the I ruTespondoncft as atta(‘]ied to two ladies at once—the girt(}d 
lteh('l, fourteen years older than himself, and a certain Fanny, 
interior iu mind, but, it may be assumed, superior iu pei-soual 
attractions. “ I shall certainly," he na'ivdtf says, “ many one or 
the other of voii." Many a man in his situation has found at last 
t 4 ial he coukl have neither’, but IJahel, who indeed had no time to 
low, scem<( to have urged on a decision which resulted in her 
favour. It was disinterested at any rate, for both lovers wow iu tho 
nw^diesL circumstances, and llahel nmrosemts her (jwn laiuily con¬ 
nexions in tho moat unfavourable light. Theski impediments,com¬ 
plicated with some atraugo u 11 pleasant ness in which that universal 
imschicf-inaker Clemons Boentano w as concerned, delayed the ful- 
filraeut of tho engagement for sevcsral years. The correspondence, 
beginning in 1S08, terminates in 1813, leaving the lovers still in 
su^iciisi*. It is ft doleliil business ftltogetlier, ami the reader has 
need to bear iu mind the singular felicity of the union, w hen at last 
accomplished, not to find it utterly depi'essing. Fieithor are its 
.melancholy and mystery relieved by any extraordinaiy energy of 
(SJrpresslon or liveliiiosa of anecdote, though Rahel’s thoughts are 
occnaioiially deep and true. There is a great dearth of notices of 
cefebratod persons, and tho absence, or at least the suppiTssiou, of 
{rttWotlc feeling at so anxious a crisis in German history is very 
surprising. 

“Pictures of Bolivian Civllimliotr't may appear somewhat of a 
miaiiomer, and the impression will not be rtuuovod upon mote 
intimate acquaintance with tho thihg signified. Herr Mossbaeh, 
bbwoVer, assures us that the disoiders of Bolivian society are mostly 
(Ml the surface, and that the interminable anarchy of the countrj' is 
compatiblo with a I’casonnble ajnount of security for life and pro- 
periy, at least for ibreignf'm. The ptHqdehave fovtnn.'itcly no anti- 
pstoy to foreigners os such, and if tho latter avoid mixing them- 
up iu domestic, broils, they may pursue their avocatkius in 
pbtiii0e, Bubjocl only to a fiu’cod contribution now and then. Tho 
* of & eso disturbances (»n industry may be fairly c.^tiuiated 
fbduh'Mr,. Mossbachs narratiw, and alrliough he has enough of 
voiAttoit to record, it certainly would appear that Lis complaints 
\io W dgnlOBt the BoIdioi'S than the lawyers. Ho was manag(3r of 

♦ Brhjfkick$fl sk*it(ihtn *»k? Rahd a Bdc. Li-ipzig; Brock* 

hawt. London: AisU«r A Co. 

i Bdivia. CuUttrbimr av» emr %U»mnhanmhfn JtepnWiA. Von E, 
Moasbttch. Lciprig; Itorth. Loudon: WiHiums & >"orgate. 


a copper mine, and the e<inMM|iient to Oii^ 

os thtf loss of ^trools and retnin 

almost total aoseneo of intoimtion respoetifig topotoph^ Of 
natural history of the country. His pioturee of ^ odm* 

motions, on the other hand, are most wo hav« 

t^nnishes, battles, sieges, executions, advento^ marauding 
parties, a^ all other appropriate concomitants ox contipu^ 
anarchy. Two successive rreeidents ore drawn to l 3 ia life*—JSr, 
Linares, pole, grave, anxious, wasted by the cares of preewo^ 
power j and the casy-teinp(irod General Acha, kept against his will 
in the Presidential seat by an ambitious wife. On the whole, 
pro»i)Cct8 of the country do not seem encoureging. It turns in 
a vicious circle; the want of an outlet for its vast natural wealth 
diverts the energies of tiie people frem industry to civil war j and 
civil war deters tho foreign capital which would remove the ob- 
strnctious to industry. Judging from llerr Mosebach’s account, 
there is no lack of intelligence among the white inhahitants, and 
the }fationt, dftcile Indians would m^ an admirable peasantnr. 
The mixed race, as usual, is the least promising, and unfortunately 
constitutes a large element in the population. 

In an essay on ** the Spontaneous Deconipositiou of Ohriatianity 
and the Religion of the FutureK. von Hartmann * appears as an 
impiii’cr after a principle of intellectual unity adapted to sup^y 
the void which he assumes to be created by tne decay of positive 
religion. The first port of the cssav is purely nc^tive, directed 
liuwfJNvr, not against orthodox Christianity, but ogainat the 
cnui])i’()iuist* attempted by liberal rrotestanlism. The critical 
merits of this school are fully admitted, but the author con¬ 
tends that the endeavour to restore a religious system to its 
original purity must nci'^essarily result in ite (lestraction, the puro 
ori.ginal, when recovered, proving unnuited to the circnin- 
stauces which Imve arisen, in the interim. Materialism Lang 
(‘qiially unocceptabh} from the religious point of view, on account 
of its want of religious feeling, the author fall.'* bock upon Oriental 
I’authcism a.s a system capable of combining absolute freedom of 
research with devotiimnl fervour. Tlie merits aud some of the 
delf^cts of Brahntinism and Buddhism are acutely pointed out, and, 
whiki too much wedded to the theory of his own great work to free 
himndf verbally from tho pessimism of these Indian systems, tho 
writer makes concessions which are f^quivalent to a "virtual re- 
iractiition on several points. He hns probably discovered that it 
is Olio thing to construct a cosmogony iu tlu;ory, and another to 
make the actual world work tolornoly in practice. Schopenhauer 
would have derided such an endeavour,and his disciple’s attempting 
it proves that ho no longer occiipios the same groimd. In modifying 
his views, liowever, he lias lost nothing of his vigour end incisivo- 
Tie3S, nor of that clear perception of external reality and of a per¬ 
vading iiitelligcnco which aistingiiishes him so favoumbly trom 
(uTinati idealists op the one hand and from inaterislists on tlio other. 

Dr. Dtlciderer endeavouis f to exhibit the process of decomposition 
at work in another class of ideas—those, iwimoly, of the character¬ 
istically Fnglish school of philosophy >is pei-soiiified in Hobbes and 
Loclu'---A^hich he ropre-sent.'^ as attaining their logical resolution in 
the scepticism of Hume, The loading purpose of his very candid 
and cble uork is to insist on the rehabilitation of the "German 
school of ideulistic philosophy, which he seems to consider a natural 
somicl to the triumphs of Sedan and Peris, 

Dr. Duliriug's { philosophical system is amioiincod as a now one*, 
but, so liiT ns the publication lias yet proceeded, it is noteasy to say 
wlicroin the novelty consiste. 

The idea of a geneml dictiomiy of self-taught geniuses is, so 
far as wo know, original. There is something inviting abcMit it, 
but tho attempt to reduce it to practice resiiUsin the concoction of a 
nu)st singular medley. The first part of Dr. 'VVitlstock’s Dictionary § 
on this principle brings tc^gether yFlsop, yEschines, Aster, Audubon, 
Eugene Aram, and l‘ietro Aretino, 

Another writer on education H, taking Goethe for his text, en¬ 
deavours to analyse the poet’s character with especial reference to 
the intluence of hereditary descent, both on the paternal and 
iiiaterual aide. Goethe has abeady done this himself in a well- 
known stanza, to which little can m added except in the way of 
confirmation and illustration. This Herr Hacker hae done very 
agr(‘eably, 

A History of the Railway System of Prussia, by Landrath 
Schreiberf, is iu a im-asurH supplemented by a little work on .the 
regulation of railway freights, by Ootincillor Jonas.** TTje writer 
recomiiientls the English system of the establishment of iiiAximuin 
retes of transport. 

A volume on the History of Primitive Mankind, Ire By. F. 
Rat’/el tt, a«d another on the Orewtilution and Life of Plimte by 
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Br; , am axamplas of tho aea^4Htto ^ii^tlSe 

** mio Foseas JbJa^uxe/' of whioh tbo^ fbm jfk 
0xst TOljime cf C. Wach^Ut’o worit on Anow Atiien& t 
IS dfivotod to tbe topogfmi^y of the city, tracii^ tlw vicia^t^des of 
its pahHe odiilces from the oariiest ages to the period of Jnsrinian. 
A secoaid Tolume will trait of these huildimgs, with refcirenoo to 
the use to which they were applied, whothor for othciftl, sa^md, or 
domestic purposes, ^he work is one of Very great iiupwtanco and 
Vfdue, tesiifyiSff to a thorough acrjuaintsnee both with tmciejit 
authorities aad modern topogl'apheis, and WTitteo in » siu^)lo 
and perspicuous style. A review of tlio labours of ancient and 
mod^ GXploren is prefixed, as also a dissertation on the soU, 
climate, and physical configuration of Attica. 

Another fiunous city of antiquity is the* sahject of a wwk hy Br. 
G. A. iSimmerhiann I, who, under the guiae of an account of 
Rhesus In the di'Ht century of the Christian era, has written 
almost a complete history of *the city. Jiis principal attoutiow is 
netarally bestowed on the temple and the worsliip of Ariemw, to 
which £e ascribes a Semitic origin. There is also an interesting 
chapter on the eomiuerchil resources which oontributed bo mate- 
lially to the splendour of the icinple and its seivices, and c<m- 
sequoatly to the chief hold which Ephesus reiakts on the iuten'st 
of modem days. i)r. Ziiumermaun himself troatn the national 
creed in a narrow and puritanic spirit, and is quite incapable 
entering into the feelings of a patriotic Ephesian. 

It is much to say of any man that he has exhausted so exteni^ivc 
a Bubiechas the history and bibliography of chess § ; yet it is hard 
to believe that Bubsequent Labourers in this field will find any¬ 
thing hut j^loaninga after Dr. van der I^inde. Eveiy known work 
on the Hubw.t is most folly dcwribi^d in his volumes, which con¬ 
tain in addition upwards of live hundred diugi’ams cliiofly derived 
fi*om ancient works of extreme rarity; and he has "only to 
acknowledge two liniitotious to his omniswieuco—tlu‘, unhappy dis- 
appearanoe from the e.'irth of F. Viceiit's pndjleins, w-inted at 
VmoDcia in 1495, and the impossibilily of nigistering all the pro¬ 
ductions of a perioilical liteiuluro which, in the shape of cness 
columns in the newspapers, aheady extends as fur as Honolulu. 
Tho author’s rosejirches on the history of chess popsuss much in-. 
lerest even for general readevn. At lh<5 expeiiae of a prodigious 
number of mytlis, romnneos, and iu.iccur.uo reports, iht' liivt 
authentic notice of the giuno as we liave it is pronoiineed to exist 
in the Arabian historian IMasudi, in the first Inlf of the tcUih 
century. Its origin, however, wtrs undoubtodly Indian, birt Heir 
van dor Linde conniders that even this cannot be tractd w'ith 
certainty beyond about 800 a.d., and that it was not until iis 
trausplantation to Porsia and Arabia tluit it etnerged from the 
stage of the chaturam/a or four-handed chess, in ^vliicli t)ie 
moves wore partly determined by tho cast of dice. From this 
time its progress was rapid, and Herr van der Innde's work con¬ 
tains a number of most Intei-esting nittices id* the tract's it 
has left in the chivalric literature of tlie middle ages. The 
Jewish literature of the subject is also a hij^hly iuterc-t- 
ing section, specially contributed by the eminent Ihibbiui- 
cbI authority, Dr. ritcinschuoider. The dovelopnieiit of tho pov\era 
of the queen aoid rook is the subjt'ct of uu inlcrv-sting iiivc-stiga- 
tion. Cnessplayei*s, perhom as a reaction from ihe patience' they 
are compellea to exercise, nave noteiriouslv estaUif'hed a chai’actm* 
for acrimonious pugnacity among Ihemselvi’S. Our author is no 
exception; he is perpetually nssiiiling somebody or other, and his 
assaults admit of no quailev. lie cannot endure to hoiu-an auU- 

g oniat out; his very quotations of uutmeeptable nmtier biistlewitb 
rackets enshrinmg little peppery notes of cxclamalioii, or ejacula- 
tions of immeasurable disdtim. One apocial object of liieauiuioaity 
is the late Professor Duneftn Forbos, hoiu he .auciu;es of having 
fiklsified the history of chtsa by palming off liciilloii tmnslr.- 
tione ih)m the C^iontal lauguagea in uixler to conceal his 
ignorance of them. This seriouB charge deaiainla an answer, 
lie is also indignantly contemptuous of Philidur nud his school, 
' whom he treatp much as Mr. Kuskin iJtjats tlie reprcscntiKives of 
the llenaissance. Tho lialhui metliod of castling is anotbei' pet 
antipatliy. Thesfi harmless infinuities of tem|K'i' luaKe the book 
fdmost os amusing os it \f‘ vidiiabie, which is savmg tuiK-'h- Not the 
least enteitaining |Art of the work is tho concluding Hoction, de¬ 
voted to sucdi curiosities .as chcas in droatn-buolw^, in 

Ac.j and such duivtvfivoB frum •chess as tI*o game of 
lAmughits. 

iChe WcflthariuB is a romentio poem of tho tenlli centurv, 
aaniifOMd in Latii on a Virgitian model, but auuuated by a truly 
Teutooie ^rit. T|e authoraUip is ascribed to Ekkehm'd^ Dean cd' 
St* ateiatod 1 ;^ a monk named Gemidua. Tbe fierman ver- 
ly J. VjlSdliiMfel, the weh-kfiown humorous poet, n exceed- 
MAeupertor to the orij^muil, which appears to us to 
he 9 i(IW >Witod by the editor, Herr Holder. The text and the 
lViiHdailoa^.w(e«rinto^<m oppoaitoptigea, w^ a vvluable oecom- 
paoiment {Uuatiwtions. 

» JBhw <hr, Ten Or. 0 .'W. 'Hromc. MUncheu: 

OUtotowy* hsadwij AslaaN&cie. 
i tfk m AiifttJmn. Von Curt Wndi^muth. Bd. i. 

i TfUheer. UnUeu t Mim ^ Co. 

i ^ Von Dr. 0 . A. 2 i«nmw- 

: ariuilltaa Xsjodmi; Askor & €0. 

* yjIfiM'dltts db Von A. i«« dor JJiuk. 

a^ iJbacUa:^ Uadoaj 


After a thorough and vary iptosialtog exaurinatum of tlm variovM 
theories of the composition of rim Nlbmungenliod advanced riotle 
the time of Laohmatmi Dr. H. Fiatdiar * luafives at 'tlm tolb>wii|a 
results. The Biegfiied legend, .orighiaSly a jputo toyth, was 
woven with the history of Atlila and of Gunther, King of tlie 
Burgundians, about the middle of the fifth ceutmy, end I'ecoived 
its final form about a century later. Much abous tliia piQriod it 
was adopted hy the Norse Scalds. It fu’st received a wrillen form 
from Ckfurad, a scribe of Posuau, towards the M df the tonl|i 
century. Thk version was in i.iRtin, wlrelher in prose or verse is 
uncjortiiin. Some time in tJn> twellxh .century this composition 
formed tho groundwork of a Gcriuou epic, comsponding la eSsen- 
t bis to the Nibelungfeuliod aa wo now have it. The auihor was 
an Austrian, who U to be idi'rtlilied with the author of the reraes 
known as luircnlxoga Sti'opJics. It is juncertain whkh member pf ‘ 
tin* KtironlHJig fjuiiiJy ho was; if Mageues von Kurenboig, thedtKo 
of tho poem would U; about 1130; if Conntd, about thirk' years 
later. In either case it was twice eubjoctud to revision towards 
the end of ik' couturY,rtad both vewionB are still extmt. i)rigi»- 
ally coiu^wsed fop urieUicrutic circlea, it w'as iidopled by the people 
when I'l'onch taste began to prevail at Court, and beciunc u 
thoroughly national itoom. 'J'lioso conclusions nr© in tho main 
those of I'ibifier, whodO theory Dr. FEcher regards as thoroughly 
estobUshud. 

I'iiul Lindau t is a smart writer, somewdrat too conscious of his 
Biuartnese. IJis collectcd cs.^uvs are of some inteiest as d«*«non- 
Htrating that liveliness is nut nnltnuwn to Ge 4 rnjaa ciitimstu; they 
wei*© scarcely worth reprojiuciug for their inUiiisic merits. Tiu! 
j)io 3 t imjjfjrtnnt, perluip.s, i.s a very careful snd appreciative rexiew 
of Paul UeyBc's Khaici- (kr /<•'/. IlolKit lliuuerliug’s comedy, 
Tfiut, is treated with nnu’h eevtrity. Unu of the iniist amu'ung of 
tJm minor ewsays is .'i salirc <m the tih'vnum T'nixevsities’ noglocl of 
tho living tienruin language. A Ficjcli student is supposed to 
arrive eager to penetrato tin; secret of tins, superiority of (Icniiiin 
inlellectual culture; but to reiire in dismay on discoveriixg that, 
although ho will find exery facility for proBcculirig the study «f the 
Nibeiungenlied, there i» no pr',*vi»iun lor making him acquainted 
willi Goethe, Schiller, or Le.H.si)ig. 

“Signets,'’ X bv F. IvuinbcrgeV, is also a colloction of reprints 
fnun peritKlicais, but muslly relating to political or ©ooWsiji’»tical 
subjects. Tim write.*, an Auslvhm jourualist, wiehls a liv. ly pen, 
and is siicrcf^sM in his sarcastic .sallies against the UltvnJumiUxne 
paity. The p'ilitifal articles arc less satiafactory.theirpungency 
not being temperod with any jpoiiiou of th© conciliatory spirit ao 
fs'-ential in a {Sttitc made up of dixmi-so nationalities, tho xxeakcfit <»f 
w'bieh is loo strong to bfs ridden ovs*i* roughshod. 

'J'hc cHlablislimeiit of u t.icrjiMin jouniol of high literary preten¬ 
sions entirely devoted to tlio atfaira of Italy § ia an UnderUkiog 
whit'll will enlist tho sympatJiies of nil who are interested in that 
country, '^^'ithollf, disparagement to tho r(U)id growth of litcirary 
taslo and iutulligcuce in Italy, it is neverthtdeas certain that aim 
cannot as yet command either Urn mature erudjti<in whicli Ger¬ 
many can contribute to tho examinaLion of her history, or the 
foreigners dispasaiouateneas of judgment on her intcrnil 
Three of the must remai*kablo essliya in the number, however, ate by 
Italian wrltei's. Big'nor BonghI institutes a comparison between the 
ecclesiastical legislation of Italy and of Genuany, freely oiiticising 
Ijolh, and arriving ut the ct.ncliiaion tli«t the fcolution oonsiste m 
handing ovcf Ohurch n.aUers to llm exclusix© control of the huty. 
It may be qne.stiom'd'wlmtbcr tho patriotic laily itteilku* comjtry 
take Bufiicmnt interest in ccclesiHalical atlalra to give tlie oxjerj- 
nmlit a chance. Biguor Sormino investigates the wteyto* avetoiu 
of tenure in vogue iu Tuscany, cudeavouring to account for its 
exceptional success iu that region; and Signor Fontanelli plungt's 
into the niysleries of the Italian paper ciincncy. There are cuso 
articles on the French invasion of Sicily iu *1674-78, on some, 
reiiently discovered ixirticnlars respecting Leonardo da Vinci, on the 
iiKscnt political situation, and other topics. A most, jiromlsiug 
Winning ba.3 been made, and it is much to be hoped iliat tlm 
will flooa bo able to exchange its preeeut irregular publication for 
tlic status cf un establisbud poriudiciil. 

• JJIe Fort^ltuti^eu iUier dai/ Xihelvnptnlied ir.it Laehmann. Line 
wlvriinle Preibik-hrift von l>r. II. Fiddler. Leipzig; Vogd. Loudon: 
(VillJ.miH & yorgflte. 
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f!hairinnn rt/TVMiiicii—MHjor-Oeuertti Sir fl. C. B. D.lirDENEV, K.C.B. 
//rod.]ru.(hr-C01lMEIJ. PRICK. M A , U.C K. (late Muster ot tho .Modern Side. Halley- 
bury Cullcge). 

Sfcom?-3ratHer.^T. W. IIASLAkl. ll.A. (First Closi Claifloal Tripos. IRH). 

Tho School o|iencd ((Uli iHi Pupils on Si|itvmbcr 10 t upwards of 6n additional ntaies are 
eiitrrod for tutuic terms. 

A Senior U«-iiaiiiiii-i\t Is nMuciicd to tho '^ciioul for tho preparation of Candidatos for the 
vorhitis Militaiy amt Civil surMees i Uo)s dtiact from a I'uldie >ehouL, wtiu mn bring strong 
ti'iitirnoiiy in ehurneicr, nieuo'iot»ible. 

lor turtlier particulars udilress the SruiiKTAIir or tiio IIead-Mastku, B'cstward Uot 
N. iK-vori. 

N A V A [7” C A D K T S IlTp's" ' H A S T M A 

n.N. ACADF.MV, .SOmiSK\. 

Ill Novemlier 1973, and Novcmtior Ivrt. Oiic-Thlnl ami One-Fiuirth rosjicetively of the Rnc- 
cosslul (.‘oiniiulitors for Naval Cadutabips iMiicd tium “ Kustninii's," Pupils are received frma 
Mug years of age and upwards. _ 

/^CONTINENTAL.—Special Preparation for tho ARMY, tlNI- 

^ VERSITIES, See.. Wnard. Brlllany.-Tlie ENGLISH CHAPLAIN, having vgry 
Rueoesafiitly (ircuored Candidates for the above, has iiuw a Few VACANCIES —addMmt, 
M^sonUKNUl.tilnarddlle-et-Vilaliie). France. 

A HMY I)IREC1\ OONTR(3l, and ’vvWl^l6H.“Re77S^ 

IIIJOHE.S. VVmng, Cam.^who during Mie last Terenty Years hag passed,Tlircc Hundred, 
Imi VACANCIES. Ample Assmtanco In Sulenccs, Classics,«cc.....^afllcbir Court, Kallng, W. 

A n old ilUGBEIAN, Oambridpo Olansicftl Honour Man, who 

receives Two PUPILS, will hove ONE VA'CANCY after Chrlstmofc Tcnns.fJOO-* 
Address, Vicsn, (»it; of Steel ft Jones, Advertising Agents, Spring Gardem, 8.W. 

To MILITI.A''m%I(1E^“mFCANDn)AflS7oriK^ 

rmrivE »:xAMtnATn>KS._cpi.i« cuawkk* iIu. pa, iW'inKiiii ion 

have 1IIUKK VACANT'IK.S atlcr the December Examinations. Tettais on apuiluatiou,and 
r(lLicuces.-:'i'lie Manor Uoufc, Newton Voicnca, AUou, flaiits. 

nVERSrADE," DKir KiiRb^^iv fiwWlwis PkEPAlUTORY 

SrH(M)l„ under the Rev. 0. 1. WRIOIIT, M,A.. lute Feiiow of Corp. Cht. CoH., 
Camb., and furtuerly Assiftant-Master at Shrewsbury Bchnoi and Wellington College, 

TAKLiCASc "ornSAO^K^ bOY^r^A GRADUATE 

■R-' (Married) of Trin. Colt, Camb..an old Bugbelan, bos TWO VACANCIES for ids 
ncMTerm. lie uifers Clnssicv, Mathematics,Frttmh,andUtrmap^a very sn^rior homa,ai^ 
cvuiy care and ooinlnrt for dciluate Boys: and if desired, siiootlng, FUliIng, and HunUAE. 
i'erms, 18(1 to yiH) Guineas_Address, Rev. H . K. L., Ilolilgate Rectory, Miidi Weulooic. 

RIQliT()N.—Mias HANHABT, successor to Miss Blundbll 

MIm DiiJHNfi. will have, after Chriitmns. a ftw VACANCIE.S In hot SCHOOL for 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SrURIOU.8 MODERN PICTURES. 

O NE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 

Copies of the following Plcturos have Iwon recently sold at large prices as the Original 
Woiks of Mr. JOli.t LIaNNELl, Sen. i 
THE MOUNTAIN SHKPIIERDS, lire SI) by J9 .. date 1979. 

THE TIMBER WAGGON. nuby«t . „ 1870. 

'niF. PIPING ailKPHCHD. 3»by9H.. „ 1879. 

THE FISHERMAN.ab..ut Hi by 8 .. „ 1979. 

Hr. Sot^ Limerll has seen the above, and pronounced tiicm to be spurious, and his 

'^KI'BiwSbDjI^’HITE, who, as the oWof pnrohaaer and largest holder of Mr. 
LlllklB.fi later Imki. Is srsatly Interosted lu preserving tholr intrjrrity, htrebr olBrs a 
nE^WA RP of FIFTY FOUNpa on his own part, and a FUllTH^K RCWAKD of 
FITTT,rOirirD8on the part of one of the Victims of thew Frauds, tiayable on eunvicUnn 
of foe po^ who forged Mr, LimrobL'a signature on tli» Copies. The vendnn are known. 
^InforoftriOB to be: edditssed ;to Mr. E. F. White, Art Galleries, Ul King Street. 8t. 

nORE’S GREAT PICTURE of «CIHHslTLiiiVINC^^^ 

PRAtTOBTUM," with “Dream of Pilate’s WIft." “Night of the Crudflxlftn,” 
“Soldiers of tho “Christian Martyrs." ftc.-DOItB GALT.KRF.SS New Bond Street. 

Ten to Six. BrllliauUy lighted at dusk and on dull days. Admission. i«. 


pKl'U\M{.Vr()UY SCHOOL.—Mrs. MITOHElY Widow 

of tho loto Rev. Walter Mitchell, Vicar of Purton. Wilts, and formerly VImr of 8t 
Barttiobimuw s the /.csv, iMindou, and Chiydaln of St. Bartholomew's Uosidtal. rewnwa 
IlmiU'd numlicrof YGUNii tlKNTLEMEN^, under TJilrtvcn years of age, fMpreiiStlonfor 
the Public Sclioulf. 1 lie Education 1* (xmdnct^ by the Misses MlTOnuLti, With tlie iwift v nf e 

Ul MiiBlcrBt 

Rekrences kliidlypcrmiticd to 

The l^.rd llislmii of U I.OUCR9TEn and BBlRTOIs. 

Laily PAt. KT. I llarewimd Place, tlanuvxT Siiuure, W. 

Wpolton Bassett, Wilt*. 

.,. ii- 'VVKKH AM Martin. K«.j., The lllll, Purton, Wilts j and other*. 

Address. Mrs. M ncuiti.i.. ga Uclmout Park, I.ee, Kent, 8.E. > « u » »er». 

^PHEISaUGIITER of a liEOMSED^PFF^^^ 

j- to oMoin a niiUblo SITUATION ns MORNING GOVERNESS In IrONDON. le 
cxpcrieiioed. Teaehos I renoh (mvuured m Paris), German, the ruaimwts of Udn.^vlitt 
(simnie and In otayims). Music, English Composition, and Literature. Tlie highest lefefiniinS 
rail be given.-.Address, J. 8., core of the Rev. 8. M., rarsunoge, ChxW Uhufoh, hnnl 
.^ydeiihain^______ 

A PHYSICIAN wishes lo RECOMMEND the LADY who 

Edueates his Nie«n.~fjhe receives Twelve PUPtLB, and bos TWO VAC.MC^ 

oornforts and moral tftfnlng exceptianally geod.~F«r tenns, fto,, apply, to M.D^ to CkniU 
dish Square, Loiiduit.__ __^ 

overland BOUTE'md SUEZ CANAL-ITadS OwSSrt 

for the eonveyancB of the Malls totheMeditarnuiean.lhdU.Chlrta.laBM,aHg 


WELSH SCENERY. By ELUAH WALTON.-The ■ 

1RH>RTaNY.—ThBis#Wbn»tedPI0TDBEof the CONNOISSEUR, 
ipaE ARinroEL SOCIETY’S FACSIMILES in COIDUR 

a aet8t.''ilM%3wS5i mSSMSS w^tllRSi»tw!uSn,li?: OHRISTMAS PltRSENrsninirNEW 
<;WHOLARSraPS.-Aii ELECTION to POIIB ENTRANCE' 


HYDROPATHY.-SUDBROOK PARK, Tm 'i 

PAgsWnn-Dr. EDWARD LANE. 1I.A.. 1I.D.. Kdla. 

For Invalids and those lequlriiig rest and ehange. Turkish Bathsea therr***^ 


TJRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.-F1 

__ ROBERT FARII: 






MANUFACnfns. ‘ 

)rk» of Arl ^ f^ktotoW, W 











COUNT AIINIM’S TKIAL. 

T he trial of Count Arntm has ended in ilio conch mna- 
tion of the aGcnsed, but only on a nraall and twlnjical 
and to a very moderate pniusliment There n ere ihi eo 
thin^ with 'which ho was charfjed. He w,is neensed of 
not having restored soon enuaf^h uno sot of oIVk i.d p ip( rs, 
which ho ultimately sent to the Ollieo, el v\ith- 

holding papers belonging to the Foieigii Ollieo, Inch In' 
owned he bad in bis possession, and of haviie^ mniid fjlf 
from Paris another sot of pupus, of wlmh he wunld ifiNe 
no account. Fiiifcher ifc was ull(.*g( d that he w Ithheld lho->e 
which ho owned to pos'^essing, and had oiriud oil* tliose 
for which he would not account, for the iinpvopn' puipo'>e 
of gaining Iiis own juditieal c'nds by publishing tiiein, 
or parts of them, when it might ^serve his purpose 
to* do 80 . The Tnbunal of tho City of Herlin Ims btld 
that on tho last two licacla of avcii«T.tioii, tliat of 
withholding papers aeknowledged to be m his po'^session, 
>and that of having carried off ]nipers fiom Pans bo- 
loT^mUl^ there was not ovideneo 

tween disciplinary and legal oltences. Against discipline 
Coont Auhtm had no doubt offended, but that was \ery 
c'fferonb from his being legally gailly. The papoiN whlih 
ho acknowledged to have, but which he refused to givo uj), 
wercu^ithheld by liira on tho ground that they bolonged to 
bin 11?^ The Court hold Ihlifc, if a diplomatic agent rccoivos 
a despatch from tho Foreign Office merely eensunng him 
personally, tho letter belongs to him. It is an admon.tion 
for his private guidance. If a duspateh is sent giving 
lUbtimctions, but also contaijiing censure, it will de¬ 
pend on the relative quantity of tlie two ingredients 
whether the document as a whole is to be (.onsulcrcd 
one of instruction, and therefore public pioperty, or 
ono of censure, and tlu*refore private property. Tho 
despatches which Count Anx»M claimed to lotaiii were 
despatches partly of instruction and partly of rebuke, and 
although he might have boon wrong m thinking that the 
quantity of rebuke preponderated, yet it was difficult to 
say that ho did not muko tho mistake hmajido; and even 
if ho may have afterwards seen that lie was mistaken lu 
his views,'this conld not bo considered to Inrve tainted the 
praceoding from the outset. As to the papers which ho 
was said to havo carried off from Paris, tho Conit 
held that there was no evidence to show that th^ 
w'ero not still in Paris, or that, if they had been earned 
off, it w^as Count AiiKiM who abstracted them. Nor 
was^thoro any legal proof that Count Arniu meant to 
make the improper use suggested of any documents lie 
might hold, It w'as shown that ho had on one occasion got 
a statement as to himself iuseried in a Ilclgian paper, that 
ho had negotiated for tho purchase of a newspaper, and 
tlmt he had probably had some communications with 
a Vienna editor j but what those communications were 
'was not shown, A legal tribunal could nut infer from 
ihesQ things that he had withheld or ahsthictcd public 
dooumenta ytlih a view to publish them. < There vemaintd 
oa\y the first head of accusation. When ho left Paris, 
Cohnt Aunim took with him a series of despatches about 
ecclesiastical matters which lio says ho' considered not 
suited for the perusal of his successor at tho Embassy,* who 
ih % Cathedio. Ho took these dosptchos with him to Berlin, 
^ Carlsbad. On being asked for them, he first 
p-nd tli#lMSt^yid not think ho was bound to givo them up; 

or <8^ afterwards ho wrote to say that, if the 

V vjHOft 


Foreign Oflien was of opinion that the despatches in ques¬ 
tion Ixilotiged to it, he w'ouM not dispute tho views of the 
Foreign Olkee, but would restore thorn, and this .iccord- 
ingly ho did Tho Com b held that he must have known 
1 hut these (lesp itelu belonged to tho Foreign Office, and 
that il w.is wiilull Ins discretion to bring tium to Beilin 
nistiMil (d 1 ( IIVmg (hun at Pans, but (hat ho conhl bavo 
no h lmI light to take them to Cailsbad, Jle hiwl thus 
m.nle himself gnill v ol the offence of removing public docu- 
iiiciits, uid accordingly lie w.is sentenced to three monlhs’ 
Hiipi isoniiumt, the mipvi&onment he bus already uudergoiio 
Lountmg as ono month of the toim. 

The judgment id* (lie Ooiirb is not satisfactory to Count 
Ahmm and his ti loiuls, hn* the accused has been condenniul 
on so very siibsidi.ir^ and tcclimeal a point, and it seems so 
liiird to th.al wli it he did came within tlio terms of tho 
law, that it IS thong]it lo lie moi'o than lie deserves to havo 
been In 11 to Inuc committed any legal crime at alU To 
Piimv liiijAiAUCh. ihe judgment lu also unsatisfactory, and 
it IS easy to sec why this should bo ho. Lot ub go back to 
the time when Count was first arrestod, and siipposo 

that the oliurgcs on winch he has been pronounced not 
guilty had never beon made ag.'dnst him. What would 
Ibusnaiiy and Europe luu o thought if it had been anuotiucOd 
that a person in tlie position of Count AB^JrM had 
suddeniy been arri’ated and iinprisonod beoauso ho had 
bumght Fomo official papers from Paris to Borliu, and thon 
gone off to C.ulsbaJ and taken them with him, ott 
being asked for them by the Foreign Office had given thlm' 
up four mouths before Iio was arrested F The jndgl(fe l|4y, 
th.it, without any bad motive being imputed to him, he wlafl 
legally guilty bt an (»fleuce ui taking ibeso papers out of 
Berlin This is, wo will Buppobe, right law, but who would 
evei dre.toi of prosecuting an (‘\-Amba.Sbador, and throw* 
iiig hiui into piison, for carrying off papers wliich he had 
given b.Lck months before ho was arrested? This was not. 
tlie real reason why Count Akmm was arrested; ho was 
arrested bt cause it was eonieived that ho was guilty of a 
crimimil offence m keeping back the papers whidi hoclamiod 
as piivato, .tiul it was assumed that lie must have carried ifif 
ceitiiin docuineiiis from Pans, simply becauiic they were not 
to be fou nd lu the repositories of the i ih KmhaHNy. The Court 

has now df cided that tho grounds on which he was really 
ai rested h.ivo not been Hubstautiated. So far ho was 
wrongly aci.used of a criminal offitiec, and though what 
remaiiia may bo enough for a court of law to condemn him, 
it IS not nearly enough to justify ciiminal proceedings 
having bcini taken against him. Gormans aie cxecssively 
indign.'iiit if anytliiiig is said to east a shadow of doubt on 
the conduct of theit great man; but if tlioro are any G(‘r- 
mans who, after ihc decision of tCo Court, think that it 
was wise and just to arrest .and imprison Count Aunim, 
they have only to ask themselves whotKcr they can really 
say that, if Count Aumm had bem aconswl of nothing olao 
than cai Tying off some^dcqiatohca to Carlsbad, which de¬ 
spatches ho had restored iii June fo the Foreign Offibo, 
they would havo thought it right and expedient to in¬ 
stitute criminal proceodings agamst him on tbiB head in 
October. ^ 

But it is quite possible that a course of action which in its 
diiMct aspect is iiidnfensible, may indirectly and incident¬ 
ally lead to good itsiiUa, Count Aknim ought not to have 
been urrestod, iinpnsoiied, and tiied; but it may Iw at tJio 
samo time admitted that very considcrablo benefits may 
acerne to Germany from his having been subjecti^ to an 
injustice. In tho first phico, it must bo very eatjsfuctory to 
Germans to know that a German court of Jaw has shown 
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itself iTiclc|y'ndeufc in dealiuj^ with a political qaestion, and 
that tljo li’ilninitla may be ndictl on to lake a legal view of. 
points at law. To bo .sure tlmt tbo jn lgus aro indo- 
pendent of the Exetuitivo is one of tho pleusantc.st cer¬ 
tainties which ft nation can have, ami vary few uatioua 
enjoy it. lu tiio next place, a very, strong blow hag 
betMj defilt by tlii.s trial to the treacborous practiec which 
wag ciTepln;^ into modem diplmuacy of olVudals publish¬ 
ing, in order to annoy their adver.suries, dociuiieiits which 
have bcoorne known to them in their oiricnd capiiclty. Tiiat 
Count A.UXi.\l over intended to mako a di.gbonf)urahlo use of 
th(i doeriuuuits h(^ ha.p|U'iied to liold is wljat no (uk^ onghi 
to as‘-(‘i'L or to hint; but it is iimh'nialde that nnl.lofig 
asjo there were rumours in (juarfer.s siipfjosed tr^ he tavoiir- 
fible to liim liiat ho was going to do .so, and tlioui who in¬ 
vented or spread those rumours evidently tliougiit tlsit, if 
lie did wh.'it they said he was going to do, he would ho 
doing iiotliing extraordinary, iind would be only omjiloving 
a purl leii'i.ir kind of weapon in his wari’ai’.) with Ih'iiieo 
]5is f>i:.'is. d’iie Aunim trial is eminently ealcLd:Med 1,..) 
clear ii[> siieh Iuikv views of wluit au I'X-Ainlia^sador niav 
pro[.eily do. Tin'll, ugam, it can liardly Jiapjien iliat ihe 
eoii'jilele exiiosuro of tin* long controversy In-tueen Ih.iiu;. 
lim.UM’i K .iml CVnint Aunim .should not. suggest (o (reno.ms 
of all noihs that flic jio.sitions whieh the ilisjmtaois 
held iowiirds each other was one in lianuoey jjerhr.i),.. ^\•llll 
the old tiTi'lilions of the Pnissian inonandiy, but \erv iin- 
.smtisl to ilie admiuistintioii of tho allairs of :i, great coiintrv 
at the jiresnnt day. (’ount Ai;nlm aiullbiiiee ilisMMak 
■were both sei'vaiils of tho KmcLIJOI?, eaeli on Ins own 
looting', find not. tlio om; fdie reprrvsenlat ive of t.Iie foreign 
poliey of the other. Count Ai.’Nim, when Ic was seoMed 
and infornu'd that bis views on every snlijeel. of im- 
pnrifmee were shallow and (oolish, instead of te^igniieg 
hel'l oa and odered more views of tlui same ipiahu. 
Prime lljMiA!.'* k, instead of roealling Count Ai:.m\!, 
uc(,lded, launl.od, and abused him. Prme.o Pi.'M\ ia'i, 
could mil recall (Aiiuit Akmm without [ii'cssmg tlio 
Mmi’Mioi; harder than lie eared to t'i-( •>,i Idm ; and Cnmit 
Airvni felt tliat he eouVl not. bo rocalle l« nsily, and thought 
that l.e too had friends at court. This is not the wry in 
whieh a foreign policy can bo curried on, uml it is jiro’nablo 
that 1 -ueli a Ihitig will be mudo iinpos.sible for tho future. TJie 
country Jimi the Kmckkoh will havo learnt that the systiMii 
wln’eli iiiado Count Akniai insubordinate will not d<i, audit 
■will be silently and nno.steiital.ian.sly, hrit eireeliially, nban- 
doned. lja.s:]y,theAKNtM trial basbad tlie greatadvautage for 
Gcnitiiii.s that it has shown (hem what is tiuf foreign jioliey 
which fd a most important crisis has heen ])ur.'-uLd on Iheu- 
bdu'iir, and what is tlio foreign poliey whieii tliey have 
eseujx-d iiaving jnirsiied on their behalf. If Pinice Jhs'.i.via i: 
had not been at tlio head of a If. li vs, Count y\t:.mai Avould 
not iniprobablv have been, and Cermany will mnv know 
not only what Prince Pikmaki'K has done, but what he has 
averted, 'i iio tbreign policy of the nation has been shown, 
so far us can bo judged from the di'spatehos published 
tlnritig tlie recent tri.al, to bo in tlie hands of a man wisi', 
nmtli rate. f.u*-seeing, and bold ; and the Iiap(iiness and pro- 
sprrity of tiiu’mans aro jn.st now so bound up witii the 
soaridne.s;+i)f their foreign policy tlmt they may rejoice to 
have come to know this, although tliey li.avo come to 
know it rather unfairly, at the expense of Count Al;.\ni'>' 
liberty, 


SIR WILLIAM IIAUCOL'UT AT O.KFORD. 

I K .any ('f Sir Wir.M.\M IIarcouut’s friends are guilty of 
the weakne.S3 of jireferring his political inlereshs to (he 
])nb]ie mlviiubgo, they may porliaits .‘-oineiimes regret 
tliat hi.', prineiples rendered it impossilih' fordn'in to join 
the Com-rvativo party, ilo could Rcarvely liavo faileil, 
with or without an interval, to succeed Mr. JDisiiArr.i ii.s 
leader. Ho has tho same enlightened freeiloin from Tory 
]if(;iiurieos, the samo contempt for popular crotchcl.g, and 
tho .same devotion to tho Protestant element in the 
bli.^lied Church, llig abilities and cloqueneo would Lave 
done credit to tho Govermnont., while, although they aro not 
legs valuable to tho liberal cause, it may b*o doubted whether 
tho advanced section of tho party will ever consent to bo 
T(‘pro.sented by Kir W. IIakcuurt. Kir confession that bo 
ig }i AVhig or moderate Liberal will reiwl the sympathy of 
thoKo who liold with Mr. STANSFEtDthat it i.s constantly ne¬ 
cessary to deviso new Liberal doctrinoa for the purpose of 
giving tho party a reason for existence'. After nil. it is 


possildo. that tho old division of paiKes may become.,|(p 
.obsolete in jiolitieal qrganiaatibn ag it is in tpb opinionS'a 
intelligent Conservatives and Whigs. ^ At a iwte meeting m 
T iverton Mr. Massey, who a year or two ago incUnoa v 
extreme political viovvs, aaiAofally rafb»ad.to ' 

the iliaestabURbment of the Gbu«jli or 
lioLiRchold sntfniffo tooontatics. If the unfiont;: - - 

of Mr GryAUSTostfs declaration to certain G E. 
finned, some of his followers will find it noees} 
llieir nllcgianeo to less revolu^hary 
leaders who ctl%' 

tio.miy (Wlrirjf f CtoW 

the rcjiMonabla _ 

Sir \Y. IfAivuVjUK'r wounnio ono^yTTho 
^■lll<juen^ i)f it.s mombers. In his Rpeoch at Oxfoixl he natu- 
Viilly ]U'oli'RRed to regard as a triumph of Liberal prineiplca 
tlie adept iuii by tlio pre.serit Ministry of mnoU of tho policy ' 
i>rtli< ir jimdi'ccssors. There is an Obvious fallacy in the 
tiiuiil wliicli is often addressed to Couservativo politicians, 
that they never projiose to repeal tho moasuro.s ]nisKcd by 

I ben- ()p()iuif. Ills. Modern reforms havo generally consisted 
111 the df-truction of institutions which, whether good or 
bud. cannot lio ^^\st,oreLl to life. It would l>o absurd 
to lit tv unit the red msl ruction of (ho Irish Oh u roll, or • 
to restore ])iirelia‘^o in tho army. As Sir W. Kau- 

< 01 i;r aeutely remarked, attacks on the aduiinistm- 
li"ii (jf special depiutmeiitH naturally coaso when the 
I'l'iUes an^ transrouned into responsible Miuijst.tT.g. Tlie 
ariuv and th<’ navy w(to, lie Raid, represented ijy the 
Goesmaativi' Opiiosition afl utterly incliicient; but, now 
Mot.ldiig will b(« .said against fi Nysteiii for which iU former 
as^adaiits liave become reapouRible. it is not perhaps an 
ummxdl pu.ilie a'l\aiitige tli.ut no purty should be iiite- 
re.sted 111 (ietecting or e.xpo.'^iiig iimladmiiiihtration ; but it 
is tiu(‘ (lint :i e.erlain time must elapse before i\lr. Gosciikx 
and Mr. Giiij.i-i.i;,s can coiivi'rrient.ly prove that .Mr. Waku 
Hi nt’s tleet is a pliaiitam. Jt would undoubtedly be ditli- 
eiill to discover any ohango in tho foreign poliey of 
England in eonsequenco of one pa^ji^u snccoeding 

aiiotlier, ultliougb Lord 

the opportunity of 'JPTOi 

wa.'i .^eizrd by Lord Dehhy in liis refusal to take part, 
exi i jii tlireugli a mere delegate, in tjio Brus.sels Confenmee. 

Ki'oui the time of tho general eh'ction which de[)m^ 
him of oliiee after a timiire of two or throe montlis, Sir W. 

II M.T'onii' lias exhibited a consistent and praise\i(J j’thy 
ciieerfuliie.sg in the midst of his friends’ nnstbrtuiiei^'faiid 
his own. Any consolation which ho may h.avo needed may 
have bei-n found in the coiiseionsness that ho had been the 
only politician wlio for two or three years before had dis- 
iiiii tly foreseen and openly foretold the Collapse of ihe 
Liberal pariy. He is still content that thu Conservatives 

' should liave their turn of power, becanse, according to Ids 
theory, tlu'y cmitume a liiboral policy without sharing the 
I errors to which they owe their own triumph. While ho does 
' justii'o Uihis opponents, Sir W. H.miootjrt discusses tho cou- 
! duct ami character of tlie leading members of his own party 
; with a I'rankiie.ss which leaves nothing to bo desired. Ho 
! is uppai’ciitly not of oiunion that the nearc.st road to power 
1 is to he found in the advocacy of fantastic and snbver- 
' Hive theories which lie thought it umicces.sary to specify 
i in detail. It is indeed elrange that a late Gabinct 
! Minifiter should have devoted himself to tho cauHe of 
I Hie nnehedied propagation of diaeaso. Tho eugerneRS 
' with which some Liberal politicians are seeking for 
, means of rceov('ring the popularity of their party 
j almost juKtifics tho coMtuinelions overtures for co-opera- 
I tion which were made to them by Mr. Chamdeiilaiv 
in the Furftrii/iiJy Sir W. llARCOUkT, on the 

j other hand, properly reJeetH the proposal that the moderate 
I liiliernls should desert all their pri^nciples for the purpose of 
' entitling tlicniselvcg to places in a future Radical CaViiiiofc. 

! It would perhaps liave been well that, when he 
denounced an undue pronoucsR to hazardouR nowlticR,. 

Sir W. IIaeoouht should havo k^t clear of the difficult 
question of land tenure. Hi.g statistics on the subject ap. 
pear to bo vague, and his assumption that ohangos in the 
law of land would greatly increase tho profits of culUvat^n 
i.H entirely conjectui'al. It is unreasonablG to attrtbote tlie 
largeness of the sums which aro paid for imported corn to 
defective cultivation at home. There would bo no adva>ii> 
tage in the free admission of foreign corn if Bugbah^fiMtuers 
could undersell their foreign competitors. St wouW >be 
po.ssible, and perhaps easy, to increase tho gr<»s prpdapr /. 
of tho land, but beyond a certain point artificial fertj^ 
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could only bo prodbood at a los j. Tho serious objeotion to | 
the use of rhetorical phrases in relation to land tenure is 
jl^at subversi-\ro poUticiima are preparod to concentrate all 
til®’ spoliation of tho landowners. Sir W. 
-i, on ti authority may poriiapa bo quoted for the propp- 
} 7JS,b.iBi 1^510,000,000?, arc unnecessarily paid for foMign 
^^’' ■ylcfejdl and of tho charge that tbe actual distribution 
,^ay au^er, and^orty is injurious to tho public intorost. It is 
ipssivc legislatirni 

^ kis&t qi tenant-farmers. It is 
loins may b6 in Bome r(*Rpccts 
al^ercJ^but the agitators are bout, on' com¬ 
pensation for uisturboncso as well as for unt-xlianhiod expen¬ 
diture, and their success would involve’an arbitrary transfer 
of a valuable property. 

Having congratulated his advorsavies and duly ud- 
monished his friends, Sir W. HarcotjET ])i'ococ'f.lod to 
4ixpreKfl his candid opinion of tho loader of his party. 
His convcmtiunal 'statement that nothing in Air. C.Ij.au. 
.sTUiVE’ti career justified tho .suspicion t1:at ho can have Im^gii 
guilty of tho levity with which lio has been reciuitl^ 
charged waa proper and decorous. Utdackily the <,a-!icral 
credeneO which ha.i hccMi given io a wholly inuinlhenticatcd 
rumour is entirely founded on tho chamoteristic natuiv of 
tho outbui’.st which is recorded in tho apocryphul .story. If 
the anecdote liad heon iold of any other cniintiit siates- 
man it would have been at once rejected as iiwiedihlo. 
The unknown author of tiu) legend lias given ])lan'sil)ili<y 
to his lictioriby a close imitaLiiui of Air. (jn.AOsloj;ids inannor. 
While iSir W. IIakcouut viudietitcs Air. Ui.\osjn.'ii’ frorii 
the inipntatiou of rccklesa political versatility, he is not 
altugether bliiid to his possible errors of judgment. In his 
opinion, as in tho opinion of the rest of the reasoniug por- ‘ 
lion of mankind, it i.s not I bo business nf a .'^lotesmau to 
engage ill theological coiitrovorsy, nor to prove to some 
millions of his countrymen that they must either be in¬ 
accurate logicians or traitors.* The illustration of a similar 
i^peal which might be aifJd.r^c.'jHcd to tho Alalioinmcdan.s of 
•India is .appropriate, and it baa been usi'd hefore. ALany 
commentators on Urn Koran, if not the I'r.ui’HKT liim.seIf, 
lield tliat it was a sacred duty to make war on infidels 
* and to oppose their sovereignty. An appeal to tlicm 
to abandon either lsi.Aii or their allegianoo would not bo a 
judicious measure. The only ])riictical inference which can bo 
drawn from Air. (.JiJtnsTOxii’s pampblet is that CaiJiolic 
KmaueipaXiou ought to bo resoindod unless the Deoives of 
the Council of tiio V'^atienn are rcjecled. d’lio enormous 
circulation of Air. Ci!iiA.i)STuMd.s pamphlet, exceeding that of 
tin? most amusing works of I)iok‘k\s, is due to a strange 
miRconceplion on tlio part of his ultra-Proteidanfc admirers. 
Thy obhcuro style lias jierlmp.s prevented tiiem from per¬ 
ceiving that the grievances which excite Air. (jt,AO<TOM.'.s 
wmtli are sallercd, not by the co-religionists of Lord 
SuAJTESHruy, but by the I'oilowers of Dr. Dui-LlMihic Con¬ 
scious that he has liimRclf a better right than Air. Oiad- 
sroxE to tho character of a L’rotestant champion, Sir W. 
.llAECOLur is careful to oxplaiu that liis viibrt.s aic strictly 
e.onfiucd to lire purification of the KsLablislied ('liurch from 
ilomisli admixture. The Jfi.sKent(»r.s and tho Jioman Ua- 
i 1101103 may do as they please. Sir W. Maijcoi'i.t is thy 
idem guardian of tho rubrics and of tho Act of Unitbrniity. 
Tlio latter half of hia s|ieeuh, which is oxeluaiveiy concerned 
with eeolesiaatical subject.s, begins with a welUfouiulcil 
protest against the iutrusioii of politicians on theological 
ground. It is true that tho Chureli may be rcgnnlcd as 
having inado a compact with the State; lint it is generally 
inexpevlient to attempt a piricl I'liforcemcnt of laws which 
are inseparably connected 'with doctrinal eontroversicH. 
Atr. GtiADsimB, tends to one extreme in theological opinion, 
and Sir W. ilAiicouJtT lias-no sympathy with his teudeiieio.s. 
It ia impossible to discuss Iho Jilfereneo between llicm ex¬ 
cept on theulogical principles ; and politicians who are nut 
oxcited by controvorsy will more and more lean to Iho, 
system or coumrehsnsion wiiieh, as vmo of an unpopular 
minority, Mr. GLAD.sTONJfl naturaby deionded. 


VWmEm GllAN^T'S AH5.S&AGE. 

f'JPHB .nndacaOias lioax wliioli weos perpetrated in tho 
tttlegraphie rep^ of^ the FBBStnKN-'if s Message failed to 
I«adttw,*l|p.iiupi»*ido».wh4dj-im^ btu^ bssu tmtisipatod. 
Xli» £uiidB ,>ii^a .of wore not ofiHiKited by menocet 

(» it now appears, were never uttsi^d. It waa 
Btraoigo thufv an Amorieaii HreBident should, in 


dofinuco of tho so-called AloKEtOR doctrine, invito the oon- 
currence of European Powers in measuros of inturvon- 
titm which might bo adopted in Cuba; but no grp*yo im- 
portauco was attached to phraaes which w'oro bomiwod by 
the writer from tho habitual language used for many years 
in Presidential Messages. It was well known that, even if 
tbe PttESiDENT had cherished, w'arliko designs,, his policy 
would not have iHJcn supported by Congress or by the 
party to which Iio Has hitherto belonged; and’ it Ru«.')ninl 
a lar-fotched conjecture that ho was bidding for re-election 
by conrting the favour of the Doraocints. In tin* genuino 
AiL‘.sHag<‘the Prks?iiji,NT only moulions Cuba for the purposo 
of keeping nlivo tho pretouNiou of the Ibiitcd States 
to express an opinion on Iho insurrcciiou. The ud- 
mia,3nui that tho internal disorders of Spain furnish 
an cxcusi^ for dolny in pjuifyiug Cuba reiKlcns 
iho romuindir of iho Jh.’l.siOEMVs rcmai-ks iuoflen- 
.sivc. No Afessage ha.i sit any time coniained .scautier 
rel'ei'onco to foreign afi'airs. 'Tho Uiut(?d States Jiavo no 
dispute pending with any other Power, exc#])fc that some 
delay Ji.as occurred in tho jjuymont of a debt due froim tho 
licqmblic of Venezuela. 'The pRE.^nDEXT cuiisidelately ob- 
Ri'ive.s that a rebellion is, as usual in Sontli y\t>itn‘icfiti Ke- 
])ublics, procceiling in some part of the Sbiio. If at any 
Ihiuro time intcM ual peace should be consolidated, il. is hoped 
tliiit tho consiinmiation will ho cclobmied by a dir^iharge 
of existing obligations. Tho Pre.^sidcnt amKHinces iiis in¬ 
tent ii<n of observing sirict neutrality in the oImI war on 
tho Plata, which has sinco happily terminated, and in 
tl'.o possible war between China and .Jap.ari. Ho ha.s re¬ 
ceived tho balauco of an indemnity duo from .japan, and ho 
recommends legislative TiiQji.surea to control tho iiumigi*a- 
iioii of Cliineso in tho Pacific Slates of tho Union. It is 
reijuirkable that tho Ales.s.ngo containa no nTorence to the 
Keclprocity^Treaty with Canada which was siipposod to 
have received liivourablo attention from tho Peksidkxt and 
the Sni’imr .i:y of State. It is possible that their approv.al 
may have, bcoii withdrawn in cousoqucuco of the declara¬ 
tion of tho English Govermncnl that Canada will not bo 
allowed to lovy diflerentiiil dntic.s on English imports 
wliilo American produce i.s admitted at lower rates. 

Tho interest of tho roinaindcr of tlio Ale-ssuge is c.xclu- 
sivoly domestic*, except that the Prk.sidk.xt's iljcorics on 
trade and n.avjgution miglifc, if ihoy were embodied iu Je- 
gishaion, .nllhct foreign commerce. 8inco it is highly 
inqnubablo tlmt the iirese.iit Congress will, during the brief 
I'csiduo of its term, p.nss any important mea,sm'e, Dio PRfc.st- 
DEN’l' m:iy l>o supposed only to have contemplated the object 
of reoonliiig his opinions on economical cjuestion.s. llo 
iiuliirally suy.s nothing of the Civil lliglitfl Ibll, whlcli will 
bfs sLop[ied by liis vc'to if it should pass the House? of l-lo* 
pecsentatives ;uid tlio Senate. IliM lrcatitunt of ti;<* ques¬ 
tion of Civil Service Keforrn, of which ho i.s not .'••iqqiosed 
to bo an onlhusiaRtic supporter, is Roinewliat singuLv. Tlic 
PuiMltUNT thinks that, on the wlioie, the competitive inotio 
of nppuintment is de.sirablo; but ho fumonuce.s I hat, unless 
Congress passes siuiio law to render it coinpulf.ory, Ik? will 
abandon it altogether. A long tiino will pyobabiy elapso 
beforo American politicians consent lo siurilu*o iho 
most elUeinnt part of tlndr machinery. It would 
ho ditlicult to secure tho zealous serviee.s of Iho 
manuger.s of Oonventiona and i^iiuilar liodies if Diero 
were no prize-money in tho Ibrm of olliclal ai>poiiilments. 
Tho Pku.'^ident has long inclined to the traditional mode 
of coiubieting political business, and ho i.s not unwilling 
both to refill n an arcient system und to devolve the vchpou- 
sibility on Congress. His apology ibr hia action iu 
Lonisuttia, apd jbr hi.s refusal to aet iu Arkan.sau, will bo 
generally thought honest, and pt‘rhap.s satisfuclory. it was, 
ho vsay.-, impos.siblo to judgo which set of caudid.ates foi' 
ottice oiiglit to have been returned in 1872; but IvLLi.Oito’s 
(iovormnent had existed for two years, and it had already 
been recognized at Washington. It could not lie pi?rmitfced 
to an armed body of citizens to depo.so tho Government dc 
facto; und the intervention of the United Stat{;.s’ authori- 
tic.s was necessary for tho preservation of peace. The 
term of office of tho present Govormnent is dmwii'g to fin 
end, find it is intorosting to hcfw that tlM3 Judg<* of tho 
ynpremo Court who had made himRolf tho tool of KiUitoou 
a-nd his accomplices has resigned his office in fear of im¬ 
peachment. Til Arkansas the claims of tlic rival Govern- 
monts depended on a difficult legal quo.stion, and tho 
President's refusal to interfere was probaldy judicious. 
It is not surprising that tho President should de.sirc to bo 
relieved from the necessity of interfiiring iu fcJtate tlifiputea. 
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In tho whole aroft of twelve Southern States the numhers 
ot tho regular army amount to only 4,000 men, A force 
twenty tirae.<i a.s largo i‘a hahitually employed in providing 
for the*8afL‘ty of Mkj city of Paris. 

Tho es.say on political economy and currency which forms 
tho most lahouml portion of the Messago is only tMjiialled in 
oddity ol matter and of style, ns a principal jiart of a formal 
Stale pa]ior, hy Rorao of Mr. [jINCoi.n’s cruder lucubrations. 
Former documents proceeding from tho Puksioknt have 
shown that during his teniiro of ol!h*c ho has been an in- 
diistriMus sfiideiit of cofiirturcial ami fiscal theonc.'^. On 
one important [)oint )io lias ari ived at kouulI com'lu^'iou'^, 
which aetjiiired practical imporlanrc wheU ho intiapos.Ml 
liis veto oTi. ilio ]dnn for iiicroaHing the i.'-suc of jiaper 
money. As might havai been expected, lie adheres firmly 
to a ilecision which seems nevi'rtlieless to bo ])arlly founded 
oil tho most faneirul rejiMuis. In the jirogress of his in¬ 
vestigations (I'cncriil has not advaiiccil beyond the 

stage id’ enlig'htenment m whicli it is supposed that the 
liiisiru':.s of (hivernmeiits and Lcgislatiirob is to stimulate 
with jiai'Tiial solieiinde the matei'ial widfiire of the 
comfimnity. 'faking for his text the depression and 
distress whicli li.-ive now cxisteil fin- inorLi than a 
year, the J’i:i siiUsM' comnnaicos Ins discourse hy 
dealing with th(‘ sijjjposed jiaradi.x f hat the elements of 
prosperity are ahiindant, ahlioiigli tiny fail to [wodiu’c 
tlndr iiaLiiral re-iult, liuhour and cajiilal havebecti jilenliliil 
and clicap, hat it has liemi Jduinl irnpossibh' to ohiam 
pj'olilahle enifdoymnit for either. Jn tho Persiiu'N 1's 
opinion the explanation of tho mystery i.'. in groat measure 
to b > found in tin* abscuieo ot' a uu'tallic eiirreiny. The 
oncouragement of Amiudean shipping and the liisoovery of 
MOW markets i’or American produce must not he neglected ; 
hut (kirigrcss is in the iirst luslaiico invited lo adoj>l a 
eurreiicy ‘'which has as its basis the lahoiir necessary to 
“ ]»roduee it which will give it its value.’’ Not only gold, 
but the causes wdiich are supjiosi'd to make gold valnabk*, 
approve themselvc'i lo the judgnuait the PiiEsiiu.M’. 
“'flic d('l»t and spoculalive classes’’ indeed may orelei a 
ourreney wliieli lliietnates and soineliines ('X)iaiuls, l.iit, 
“admitting that these two elapses of eiti/oiis are lo be 
“ benellled by expansion, would It In* hone.sl lo give il : ’* 
Tho “debt class” would be slid more ilireel ly’-bi.iiehl ed by 
absolide relefise (‘rom all Jiabilitii*'^. 

'fhe Pi:rsiiji:nt is eonvmenl tliaf the penpli* of flie 
Uniled Slates would ivji'ct a proposal of national bank¬ 
ruptcy and of universal r(‘]mdialu>ii of debts, and ho 
contends that any expansion of the eurreney is snbjee.t to 
nimilar objections of princi{»!e. 'flic simple-mindi'il ('x- 
position of j'udluK'iitary proimsitlons will perhaps fail (o 
convince the sujipurievs of intlation, bat theie may be 
reasons for exjiouuiUng such doclrines in a Pivsideut’s 
Me.ssagc wdiich would sruredy occur to Kuropeaii states¬ 
men, lJuiidreds or thousanda of educated men could 
exprc'Ss the Hubstauee of the Message more elegantly'-, 
more clearly, and with fuller knowledge of the subject; 
but probably their ai'gamenls w'oiild never be read by 
those Avhom it is di'sirahle to eonvinee. A small portion 
of true doctriue may pi'rhaps be more acci'ptablc wlu'u it 
is imbedded in a mass of old-fa.sliloned fallacies. Oeneial 
Grant still believes tliat the sums paid to fordgncr.s lor 
freight repri'sent a dead Joss to the country, wdiich he pro¬ 
poses to diminish ly giving diri'ct or indirect subsidies to 
American steam-vessels. 'fhe grants wdiich would 
be nocc.ssary to efl’ect his object w'ould exactly coincide 
in amount with tho dilferenee of cheapness between 
English and American vessels, Wliethcr it is for 
the interest of the AmoricAn ta.vjiayer to make good hy his 
contribulions the result of jirolectivo legislation in another 
department is a question for Gongross and its constituents. 
A strong pmctical reason against adopting the Frksjden'1'’s 
recommendations will be found in hia suggeslion that new 
taxes will bo required. It is much easier to apply a 
surplus revenue to wasteful purposes than to impose new 
burdens which may be easily sliown to be unnecessary. 
There is no doubt that in all the opinions which ho ex¬ 
presses tho PitKsiDKNT is ]H*Tf(;cUy sincere. He shows 
good sense and good taste in abstaining from any notice of 
tho revolution which has lately reversed tho relative 
strength of paidiea. It i^ right that ho should discharge 
hia functions without reference to the political opinions 
which are respectively represented by the actual and tho 
future Congi*ess. 

A 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHOOTE AT EXETER. 

S IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE has been explabinjp^g" 
to a Conservative gathering at-Exeter his.j'^V 
views of finance, and tho special troubles he has / , ' ^ \ 

in the disuhargo of his official duties. Theij^" q 
very persmial or peculinr in his revelations 
views of finance are those w^hich every 
I0vchi.*(|u<’r must hol{],.liand his 
cvciy (dntiiccllor of tin* 
llio kci'pcn* of tho national 

]):ii(y or lo nnol.Jicr, he would be equally ready Uiaiiovv that 
liis of economy, folhnved by fits of recklessness, are had 
thiiig'j. Hint; England must work Iiard to liold her own, tliat 
faxes must press on some one, and that tlio Ministry of tho 
dny should study the real wants of the people, and try to 
I .satisfy them. Every Chancellor in turn ])a.ssoa through 
I the ('xpcrii’iicc which lias shown Sir Stafi-gsd Nortjicote 
j that ilio head ol’ tho Exchequer must mft admire anything, 

I or he will be asked to pay for what ho admires, nor be 
j afraid f)f iinythiiig, or lie will bo asked to pay for 
jirciiinlions ngainst Hint which ho fears, and that one 
;Cui)d [linn at least is to seem a little st'jpid, and vow 


that lu* cannot quite inako out w’hat Hiose who ask 
him (or something really mean. Good finance consista 
in gel ting money well and in B[H*mling money wisc'ly, and 
lo raise the iinlion’s in(‘ome fairly and without doing avoid¬ 
able mischief, and lo lay it out so as to get the best possible 
ri l.iirn for what is spent, is tho double duty of tho (/han- 
ccllor of the Kxclie([iicr. Thu lirst is mnch the pleasaiib'sfc 
hphen* of opi'rations. Every mnv and Hion fhe adjustment 
ol' (axalioii affords brilliant openings to financial geiiiu.s. it 
is possible (*vcry now and then for men like Sir RoiU'ra’ 
I'l I 1- or Mr. Claosiomi to give afrish opening to national 
enterpriso hy infusing lU'W ide.as into the goneral schemo 
ol’ lax,ilion. Snell an opportunity Mr. Gladstone believed 
he bad found at the beginning ot this year; but tho Coii- 
ser\al]V('S r*f I'kxeter aided, wi, 'forcing Air. Gi adsioNE 
kec{) the secret of his financiaf rcformalion to himself, and 
in ri'iliming a F.irliamenI whicli preferred the urinmhitious 
IbiJget of Sir St\i'Ioi;i) NoIvUK'ote. K, is not, however, 
eilliei-iiicnndKmt on a Aluiister or good for a nation that ^ 
great .scdicine.s of financial readjustment sliould bo alway,*} 
forlhcoiiiing. If tho general plan of Engli.sh taxation is 
right - and statesmen of all partio.s agree that it is .substan¬ 
tially right—t in* Jhidget of tho year may be a very good 
Ibidgot all hough tho changes it introduces arc uniinpor- 
biiit. Ciilc.s.s ho has fallen iijmn evil days, and has 
to invent new taxes ’to make up a deficit, the 
singling of his Ihidgefc is the most entertaining part 
of the (dmnccllor’s Avork. He must indeed be prepared to 
disa[)point somn peo]>lo who had Loped that they were 
going to receive a special benefit. Unt il^ is not very diffi¬ 
cult to keep them quid., as so many other people are glad 
that Hioy should he dlsap^iointed. 'The patient way in which 
tho farmers year after year believe Conservatives out of 
otlico who promise to get the Malt-tax repealed, and in¬ 
stantly acqiiic.sec in tho necessity of a Conservative Ministry- 
keeping the Malt-tax nnrepoalcd, rairstbe very encouraging 
to all Cluiiieeilors of the Exchequer, and to Sir Stafford 
N’ oRi'injoTH in piirticular. And when a Chancellor of the 
Exmhoqiier is (Ic.aling with tho general scheme of taxation, 
he has the satisfaction of having to dp with big figures, vast 
inti'rests, and groat results. Ho has an opportunity of 
showing what is in him, and if ho succeeds bis success is 
apparent; to all the world, and gainh him general credit ai^d 
admiration. 

Tt is far otherwise when ho comes to discharge the other 
half of liifl duty, and to limit expenditure. He has then to 
baflle, to w'orry, and to alienate individuals. Ho raises hosts 
of silent enemies, while the good he does passes almost un¬ 
noticed. In tho first place, he has to see that no more new 
money goes out than is amply warranted. When he has to 
propose an increase of expenditiiro on some broad principle 
and for some indisputably national end, his task is 
not very difficult. Englishmen, for example, are not 
Bo stupid as not to bo able to see that, if they wish to 
have n satisfactory army and yot to avoid conscription, 
they must offer those who voluntarily enlist terms good 
enough to obtain an adequate supply of efficient Tecruits. 

It is the enthusiasts, the alarmists, the projectors of in¬ 
genious schemes, the representatives of speoud interests, 
who are really hard to manage. They cannot have the 
I money they want. They must be denied, and the only 
[ question is how to deny them so as to jgive them nothing 
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and ycfc not make thorn very nngpy. jjllr. Lows thought 
the list way of managing was to dismiss them, with a t’evv 
epigvammatic sentences showing coiiclnsivcly wliat idiots 
\3ey were. Sir S'rAFroftD Noii'PMCOTE has obsoiwed tliat 
Lowe'jS way was not altogotlier successful, so ho has 
ion a way of his own. When a deputation irritates or 
j? more than ho can stand, ho professes to become 

and to fail to understand what is said. This 
7 XH>r atiiiwoi*, and we hope it will, for it is an art. which 
each successive Cliancollor might hope to acquire without 
much ditecuHy. Hut scarcely wise in yir 

JpTAFFOftD JStouruco I'E to liuve told his secret so openly. It 
as to bo feared that wlmu during the next Session a 
deputation waits oii him, and finds it is not. making raucli 
way, its members will wliisper to eatili other, “ Sir 
“ S'lAfb'OTJT) is febamniing dull,” and will tnke their de¬ 
parture in wmth. However, dciputations which come to 
propose something that cannot he tmteriaiued fora uioraent 
must he got rid of .somehow, and probably most men would 
prefer being deadened by a look of blank and uiinu'.'ining 
obtiiseTio.ss in the face of their auditor hi being niado ti)e 
victims of a shower of brilliant n'p.artees. It is when tliost» 
who come to ask for money have a real claim to bo lioard 
that the trAe ditticulty of the Chancellor of the Kvehoquer 
begins- when an objc(;t is pointed out which it sccins right 
for the Government to take up, or a demiuul is iiuide the 
fairness of wliieli it is Ijard lo dispute. In sneh a eaiso Sir 
ST.M’tonn NoifTJJCon-; eonld net in jii.^lice to himself iiil'oct 
to be devoid of intellect. He would Lave to iiiiderstand, 
and to show that lio iiiidei&tood; and if he, liud liiado nj» 
hia mind to a refusal, lie would have to admit tliat he had 
only a limited amount of money to sp('nd, and that tlio 
Govorument he repi’csented could not alVord to bo just to 
every one. 

It is not, however, even in giving disct'un.Lriiig answers 
to applieaTila wlio deserve eneourageinc‘Hl tliat the most 
arduous part of the duries of the Chancellor ol’ the Kx- 
cheqner really lies, Tliosc win) want nc\v money, wlio have! 
never liud what they say they duglit to have, can bo put oil* 
tolenibly wudl with the liojie that their turn must eome, and 
that I hey are sure of getting what is owed to them .sooner 
01*^ later, although they Ttiay have* to wait. It is very 
different when the Chancellor proposes to take away what 
is in the possession of those whom he considers himself 
bound to attack. Reta-enehment, cutting down salaries, 
abolishing sinecures, forbidding men to hope any more for 
that wliich they believe they liave been Ic'd fairly to expect, 
tho.se are the things wliicli seriously test the com age and Llio 
patriotism of a Iriiiauco iMini.^tcr. Sir SlAi roiiD NoiiTli- 
OOTE said at Kxeter that ho wa.s sure there was much waste 
and mismanagement in many branches of the public ex¬ 
penditure, and that great economies might bo effected if 
the nation would but set to work earnestly, and would 
exercise the same wholesome supervision over its estnb- 
lishment which a prudent and active householder oxereiscs 
, over his. If Sir Stafford NoKi'iicoTt: secs this us clearly as 
he Bay.s ho secs it, it becomes a part of his duty to .npply 
the necessary remedies to the evil he deplores. But these 
romodiea are very painful remedies. They cause much 
irritation and suffering. ^J’hcy give persons and whole classc.s 
of persons distinct and tangible gricvance.s. No one minds as 
long as general languago is used, and notliing is done. 
But directly any specific instance of waste is alleged, and 
particular people are threatened, there arises a chorus of 
indignation. The Ministry that intervenes to chock waste 
is immediately set down as a harassing .Ministry. The 
Gj^ijstone Ministry honestly sot itself to check waste, and 
got thoroughly hated for its pains. It is true that it wont 
about its work in an unnecessarily rough way; that it cm- 
ployed such instruments in its labours of reform as Mr. 
Atrton, who disnliiycd great zeal and resolution, but who 
often exhausted timsdf in trying to save the wrong half- 
penoe, and who treated every recipient of public money as 
a beadlo would treat a pauper infant. .But- the Gladsio^e 
M inistry did not merely err in the manner in which it dis¬ 
charged its duties; it also gave great offence by believing 
it h^ duties to discljavge. It made enemies of all who 
preferred to bo left alone in their accustomed comfort; 
and one of tho attractions of a Conservative Govern¬ 
ment was that it was thought sure • to abstain from 
«»toddlin^. If Sir Stafford Nortiicoth means to 
make bis words good,«if he was not using vague 
languago bo to gain credit for vigilance while ho had 
made up his to overlook everything, he will havo a 
bod time before Wm, ifviU earn the approval of his own 


conscience, and will raise his own reputation, but bo wUl 
incur much unpopularity, and disappoint many who thought 
that they might rely on tho masterly inactivity of a Con- 
s(‘rvativc Government, Ho is not likely to commit pre¬ 
cisely tho same faults ns his prodei*essora. Ho will "not 
rcproiluco the jocose severity of Mr. Lowe or the parochial 
haraUuess of Mr. Ayrton. He will do disagreeable things 
as plcas.anUy m he knows how to do them. Bat disagree¬ 
able tilings are disagreeable, and wo hope, rather than 
expect, that lie will darn to do disagreeable things, and that 
ho will really ex(3rcise the fiaporvisioii of a resolute house- 
hoklur ov«r the national expenditoro. 


THE UNION OF THE CENTRES. 

niHE C(;ntrc.s in the French A.ssnmbly bcem equally 
- 1 - impatient of union and of .separation. One propo.sal 
afler ni)other de^-.ign(^d to enable them to act together is 
rejcclcd ns impracticiibh^, and each is iinnicdiately followed 
by another aiming at tho samn end. While they aj‘o debal - 
ing upon a common policy they ai’o most iinpreb.S(’d by the 
niimliL-r and hopeles.sne.ss of their differences, but a.s .soon as 
they have decided to rnniain apart they are eqii.ally irnprcKscd 
with tlioir inability to effect anything except in eniic(<rt. 
Tho LefL Centro has lately decided tliat it will not lake into 
con.-iiderai ion any isolated const Itiitiunal law. This dotcr- 
millation is fatal to the proposal of (he Right Cenire ami 
ol‘ the {'ormiiiltce of Tliii'ty to place the Bill for creating a 
Secoiul Cliambej’ in the ordor.s of the day immediately after 
the new year. Tho Legitimists will not vote fur any 
coufetitiitioiial law whatever. Tho LiTt will not voic for 
the crention of a Second Chamber unless it is presented as 
part of a complete Republican Constitution. Tlic* lloiui- 
parilsts deiioupco it as veiling an Oi’leanibt- cmispiincy. 
'l’h(*i‘o is no chance, therefore, for this Bill with few IVie/uls 
iin]e?;s tiio Left Ceniro can be induced to support it. Of 
eour.'.e tho Jieli. Centro have very good reasons to gl\e for 
ilieir refusrd. 'fhey havo eomo to two conclusions i‘!.gaid- 
iiig the condition and wants of tlm country. Franco uoeda, 
tl;-y tliink, a settled Govcrnmmit, and the only imssihlo 
iscttlctl Gtivcrniimnt is tho Republic. Keitber of tbeso 
requirements would bo satisfied by tho gift of a Si’coml 
(fiiaraber. Tho (loviTninent would bo no more Republican, 
and consequently no more settled, with a iSenatoiis uu'H as 
Mil AK.sernbly sitting at Versaille.s, than it is with ftii 
As.sciiilily flitting tliere without a Senate. The Right 
(Viilre urge that true political wisdom consists in taking 
wh.Tt is to bo got at any given time, and they accuho tho 
Left Contro of forgetting tho proverb about half a hiuf. 
Tho Left Centro deny that the proverb i.s applicublo. 
What the Right (k'ntro offer them is not half a loal', but 
something which is not oven inado of bread. They ask 
for a Rc[u.ihlic, and tlio Right Centre propose to give them 
a Senate. Now a Senate may bo an elenieul, perhaps a 
nseftil element, in a Ilepublicau Con.stitutinn, but it is in 
no .sense the eipiivalimt of a H.cpublican Constitution, and 
tho Left Centre are not disposed lo accept anything short 
of such an equivalent. 

As soon a.s llio Centrcfl .had parted company upon this 
point, tho search for a ground of common action was, as 
usual, begun over again. Tliis time the suggestion lias 
come from tho side of the Loft Centre, and it has, for a 
wonder, been received favouriibly by tlio Right ('entro. 
ltisnota.s yet clear, ho wo ver, how far tho licfb Contro 
concur in it iis a body. Tkic author of tho proposal is an 
anonymous com^spondont of tho Journal den DiUnih\ but t he 
Journal deft Debars ha.s given it importance by making it its 
own. According to this plan tho Jicft Centre may consent 
to pass tho Bill creating a Second Chamber, provided that 
tho Right Centre will consent to tho insertion of a clause 
postponing its operation until snch time as tho other con- 
fltitiitional .laws have been passed. Tho Left Centro havo 
hitherto refused to have anything to do with a Senate 
imloss it comes to them as p.art of a Rcpublio< They are 
now a.skcd to waive their objection on tho understanding 
that tho Senate, though constituted on paper at once, shall 
not be constituted in fact until the Republic, or some sul)- 
Btitut.0 for tho Republic, shall havo been established, A 
proposal of this kind may easily call forth very vurioua 
criticisms. Against it there is tho obvious feet that it is 
merely an evasion of a difficulty. Tho opposition between 
tho two Oenfcros rests on the fact that one of them wants 
^0 Republic while tho other wants the Monarchy. 'iTiero 
can bo no real alliance between thorn until such time as 
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one Or other of them consents to wn-y, and any scheme 
for uniting them wliich does not go upon thi.s principle 
only postpones tlio inevHablo scf|xiriition. Supposing the 
Lef^ Centre consent to pass the Bill with tlie prov'iso siig- 
gOi^tcd Ijy tlio Ju/frnul dns what will they hfivf? 

g ained ? 'I'lio conlrovci'sy between them and the Right 
outre has itdcrf i:.ee, nob to tho propriety of establlrihiiig 
a Second CharnbfT—upon this both Cenlres are agr('i‘d 
—but to the propriety of cBlablishing iho Tb^public. 
So long as thirt remains unsettled, no ;tgr<*enieiit n]U)n 
minor points will be of any avail. hnhrd tJic Lift 
Centre? may en^ily lose by consenting to tliil couipm- 
inlse. 'I'lihre i.s juov a eerliiiu of symp illiy I'c- 

L\v<;eji them and tlio heft. If llio Lc-ft eaine to Mi'-pi <•!, 
the L(>lt Ceutru of a dlsposilion to sacriliee the Kepiihlio 
to an imjigiTir'.ry union iiuiong Conservatives, lln’s swn- 
pathy would l)(* at an end. Would not their e(ui,u;utiiig 
to diM Uss a single eomstitutional law apart from llie rest 
—and (h it !.c\v tlio least itepiihlii’aii of all—lx* lakeii as 
sij(iiei» ?it eviileaee of such a (lisposilion H And if it would, 
the Uiiole i’ahne of Oonst'i’vutive Rcjuihlieani.sru which 
has hecji budt up with so much labour by tlu* licft 
Ceiiin? would romo to the ground. On tlio other hand, 
there I In* chance that the Right (.a?iitre, if they eau 
but be kt{;t in as'^ociation with I ho Left Centre, may by 
dfgues learn to look at the situation with nmre }>j“.ulieiil 
eyes. Tliey are in soino respi’cLs in a mojc piomising 
condition as rcgaids thus change than they Iiiivl'cv er been 
before, 'I'hey arc not now led a^.li*tiy by any ilelusion.s 
upon the subjeci; of their numerical strength in (he 
Assembly. They know that the majority of the 'rweiity. 
(burth of .May can never 1 ki ivcalled t.o life, 'they kiion 
that no fonii of (lovornmont other than the. Ue]iabUe i;m 
pos'-ihly be setup in b’ranco so long as tlio dividing lines 
betaomi thi*varii>us parlies rnn as they do. If they could 
once be led to pursue a coinmoti policy with the Reft Ceiiti e, 
evi'U upon a ipu .^tion of btllo inomenl', they niiglii in tune, 
gel .a l-ahit of hx'kiug at atVairs in i >»o saino light whieli 
miglii. inlhieucc their action in quc.sti ei i of real importance. 
'I'he I, I'l, it is 1 me, may led souio contempt fr.,-the long- 
siitii’.lug of the Left Centre, but it will be :i (■o?Ui‘ni[)t 
wliieh s \cry likely lo be rpialilied by tlie eoiibcioii.sness of 
how ui'cessary to t he establishment of tlu* Republic thcco- 
opeiallon of the Right Centre is, and liy tho (‘onseipient 
adnii. -.ioii that any c’oTiceKsion wliieh i.iv-tiKmes the d.iy 
wlu n tin* ibglit Centre have linaJly to di't'-janino \\liether 
thi.s co-opei'ilion shall l)o given or withheld de.scrvc.s at 
lea.st lo be fa.voLirably consslrued. 

Kv< II IM. fUnrucTiA has eomo forward to do hi.s [ e.iL 
towar.l.A removing the obslacles which part the Centres 
IVouj oiii* anolhc’r, Mdieri? i; something terribh? to tlu; 
liuao-iiuil ion of a brcnch Conservative in having any share 
in lo’amliug a Coverument whii-li is favoured l)ythre\'- 
Dii.eio:. M, (. 5 \Miii'.TT.\ probably sees that this feeling 
ojn‘.ile.'. injni’iouuly oil the prus]»CL‘ts Cif th(! Re]>ublic, ami 
he l:ik«'s the 0}*j)ort.iinil.y of meehng the TitHcti' Correspon¬ 
dent ill Ills walk from the Ver.sailles station to the Assem- 
lilv to protest iiiat he i.-j not so lilaek a,s his enemies 
jiaiiit him. Ho is not in the least desirous of rlriving 
iMaivhil fiYiTu olUce; on the contrary, he 

will recognize him aa (’resident until (ho close of the 
Hevi'ii years ferr wliieh he has been apfiointod, and 
if he timlH the nation or the Assembly willing to 
re-elect him at the end of that -jicriod, M. Caaifu rr.v will 
olfer no objection. ] n this rcs[)ect, as ho takes care to point, 
oul. Ik* is much more tho friend of the Maij.'HAIi than M. 
Tinr.i.s i.s. I^or is it only a ProRideni that M. C.wjh^tta is 
willing to reeeivo at the hands of the Conservative.s; lie 
will accept a Con.stltution also. Tf they will lioric.stly mider- 
take lo iVaino a Republic, they may framo it after their own 
mind. M. Gamuetta’s object is to see tho Rcpablic ree.og. 
nized as tho legal rrovernment of hVanoe; and if (lie 
Conservatives will meet him on this platform, he promises 
on hi-i bUle to meet them in a thoronglily conciliatory S[>irit. 
'riu y J>hall have tho llrst innings; they shall administer 
the R.public for tho next six years of its existence; and not 
until tiiose Mi.x year.s have' como to an end will M. 0 am- 
liBii'A awsk tho country to decide whether his theory of tho 
Republic or theirs is iho best calculated lo ensure good 
government. If the Right Centro are well advised, thU 
remarkable statement will go a long way towanls quieting 
tho terrora with which they view tho advent of the Re¬ 
public. Unfortunately this very week has supplied an 
instanco of their inability to understand their own interest 
which goes far to invalidate their claims to even the 


smal lestportionof ])olitical vision. The Bill for abolishing tho 
monopoly ijftlie State in iho matter "of tho higher oducatio A 
has been opposed by many members of tho Left on tho 
gromul that it will benefit tho Roman Catholic Church 
no one cl^e. ^klen like M. LABOUfAYfi liavo protested agaif 
tho narrowness of thi.s objection,' and, for once, the Coiw"' 
vative.s iii the Assembly have Hoomed to hav'O 
tage in ])oint of liberality over tho Left. An ^ 

was liroiigjjt i'orwiii'd on Tuesday which goes a mbg 
towaj'ds making the Bill do in form what tho Radicals 
uecusi’ it of doing in substunc® It was proposed that Ihq 
right of optidiig establishments of superior instruction 
.slumId not ho eoiieedcd to loss than three ])crsons, the 
iiitcnlion obviously being to give an advantage to religions 
eongregation^. Tlio wholo Right sujip'^rtcd tho ainemi- 
mt’iit, ami it was made an instruction to tho Committee 
which I’lis eliat*M-(' oF the Bill. Tho advantage which the- 
Rigdit have liitlierto eujoyed of being fissociated w.tli 
Libiral.s like M. LAi;nuLAY]3 in the demand for fivodom 1.) 
toiveh lia.s thus liecn thrown away. They can no loii;p!r 
scsTi.so the iladi(?als oF earing only for liberty when it 
ha[)[)eii,s to answer their own purpose,s, when, by tho vole 
ol Tiu'sd.iy, they lumi laid thtmiselves open Ri the same 
i lnvge. It is by follies such us these that one rreiicU 
jtiirly afU'i- midiIk r .suecced.s in making its friends dose \ii* 
oL‘ it. 


I TUB Ml'-TllOPOLTTAN RDARD OF WORKS. 

! r 1^1 IE Melropoliboi Board of Works, in publishing 

j X- miiiiuil Biulget, regards witli not unnatural en.n. 
]>laceiiey ll.s jiuwer.s, its revenues, and its cicliievenients. 
'file Ihiard aviis created for the be.st possible reieon, 
beeiiusi* tlien* was a great work to bo done which could 
only be aci'omplislud by a central authority. It woiiM 
have bi'i a inipcw’^ihle to constriicfc the great*(Irainago 
sy.stem of liomlon if the engineer had been snbjei f. 
to the eonti-ol of a score of Vestvie.s. I'lio lale wh.h’li 
]irovidcd I he n(‘--(\',.sary funds might perhaps have been 
levird in the form of a contribution Irom the \arh)C'.; 
|;an.d'(v-: and ilistrict.K; blit it was also necessary lo 
b'now large' sums of money on tlm credit of the ra#.c; 
and eapitaliat.s would not have been satisfied Avilli a, 
security of a cnmplieated and tronblesornc nature. In 
constituting the Board Parliament jiidieiously tried an 
c\[)ciiincnt. Avliich was in England comparatively novi 1 . 
It sei'mcd probable that the nonuTiccs of elected Vcslric.s 
would be among iho mo.st coiiijiofccnt of their members; 
.and wfiilc it was necessary to iiiako .a (axing body repn- 
.-cni.ative, it seemed desirable to avoid the uncertainties of 
popular choice. Although (onvontlonal objections are 
lic([uently rai.sed to tho .alleged anomaly of indirect or 
secondary electiop, tliero is no reason to complain of tho 
manner in wliicii the Board has discharged its duties. On 
ihs tirst establish merit it had tho good jndgmeni, 
ami good fortune to select an engineer of the 
highest ability; and Sir John Tiiwaites, the first 
Cli'tiirman, was an industrious and useful man of 
business. Ft uas highly proper that, while iho oilier 
member.s of the Board discharge their duties gratuitoiivly, 
the Chairman, wlio is practically rcspousiblo for clllcient 
ndministi-at ion, should receive a salary wliieh is certainly 
not excessive in amount. Elective bodies, large and small, 
can only cx<*reiso their oxeentivo powers ihrougli their 
ollicors; and it is for this reason that in the Nethcrlamla, 
anti in some other Republics, tho principal pei*son in Mio 
State lias been tlm secretary or cleric of tho sovoi'eign 
A.sscmbly. Tii n Board which exercises only a limited 
municipal authority there is no risk of tlie usurpations 
whi(;Ii may have been apprehended in Ib^publics; and con¬ 
sequently it is convenient that the nominal and real 
executive power should bo combined in tho samo person. 
No contrivance will prevent tho concentration of muni¬ 
cipal or of political power in iho liands of a few per¬ 
sons ; and tho ndvocatefl of popular election, or of any 
other kind of nomination, only differ a-s to the mode of 
choosing a Government. It is porbaps not a had plan to 
appoint the officers who are sometimes doaertbed os Ediles 
by a triple election, in which tho ratepayers elect the 
Vestries, which appoint tho members of tho Metropollton 
Board, who finally choose their own Chairman, Sir James 
H ooo has devoted himself with lauc^ble assiduity to the 
duties of bis office, and his immediate consf^tuonts deservo 
credit for not insisting that the incumbent of tho highest 
office in their body shonld belong to tho class of tradesmen. 
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liie Boftrd which was found csotiipetent to direofe tho grcAb 
ifchflmo of the main dmoage waa fitly rewarded by the 
gradual ohlaargoment of ita fanotions. It has now 
the chief control of streofes, and in tbo proBGCution 
of various improvements it has arrived at tbo dig¬ 
nity of a large public debt, which holds a good position 
in the market. The revenue and the regular expenditure 
for which the Board provides amount to about 380,000?. a 
ye^r; and tbo sums which .are raised on capital account for 
varioug purposes of improvement sometimes reach a larger 
amount. No great city ^s in modern times profited 
more largely than London by the public works which have 
lleon constructed. Tbo rebuilding of a largo part of 
Paris under the Empire was less usofiil than the main 
drainage of London, and the Thames Embankment lias 
substituted the most ornamental thoroughfare in the 
metropolis for an accumulated mass of deformibic?. 

It is natural that success should encourage ainhilioii; 
and the Metropolitan Board is now bent on actiniring 
soruo powers which are not even possessed by completely 
organised municipal bodies. The Board has fornicily 
often como into collision with the City Corporation ; hut 
both bodies liavo lately formed a kind f»f allitmeo wliicli 
may bo cidl^d exclusively olUmsivo. Both tbo (Jorporation 
and the Metropolitan Board liavc deposited Bills for talcing 
compulsory posseK.sion of tlio property of the Cas (mitii- 
pfinios; or, as an altcrnativo, for cstablisliing work.s of 
their own, which would combine the creation of mne!i un¬ 
necessary nuisance with the most wasteful u-KpendituiM of 
public money. The eonsiriiction of new gas-works in 
districts which arc at ])rcsont free from the iueimvenicnee 
would bo hilt n small part of the annoyaiife wiiieh the os- 
tcnsilile scheme of the Board would produce. It would 
he iiitoier.ihlc that new mains should be laid in ('.veiy stivu.d. 
by the side of the existing means of di.sl rihut The 
promoters probably trust to another among the two or 
three strings of their Ijow. 'f.here arc also Bills fur tpving 
the governing bodies additional powers of interfere nee. witli 
iho (loTiipeiuos, if Purliament. is unwilling either to permit 
a mischievdus comjietltion, or for the iirst time to tab' tlio 
property of the sIiarehoMera by eoni]mlsion. Jtis hard on 
t!io (ilomiKillies whose atrair.-i have been fully oonsiil'.*r*ed by 
railiamc'ut within fivo or six ycar.s that tliey should be now 
ooTTipillfd to defend their property against opponents who 
dispo^e witliout control of largo public funds. It iew bieii 
ofi.eii admitted that the bc^jt way of U'rinimiting a chronic 
agilalion is to provide on fair terms for the sale of tlm 
undertakings; but if Bio transfer is effected against tlio will 
of the Coinpatiic.s, Barliaaient will have created a precodont 
which evi'ry Cominittoo on tlie subject lias deliberately re¬ 
fused to establish. The Board of Works lately inliiniiled 
a ili^position to negotiate for a purchase on the basis of tlie 
averugo ])i‘leeof sliare.s for the last three years. During the 
whole of that time the high price of coal has rendered the 
maintenance of the usual dividends doubtiul j and during 
a part uf the time which would ho included in the calcula- 
tien tlie agitation has been one of the elemrnis for the 
consideration of purchasers. It is in tlio highest degree 
incfjiutahlc that the value of a property which is to bo taken 
by compulsion should bo damaged by intending purchasers 
with tbo offoct of roLiucing the market price. The effect of 
incessant menaces is proved by tbo fact that London gas 
shares may bo bought to pay about 6 per cent, on the pur- 
chaso moiioy. In provincial towns whore, as in London, 
tbo iucomo is tolenibly pefmaneut, ihv return on a iiurchaso 
is seldom inoro than 4J per cent. 

WJplo it might bo ibr the comfort, though not for the 
profit,* of shareholders to part with their property for its 
fair value, the communities respectively roprasentiid by the 
Corporation and Board of Works would find that they wiiro 
for Ibo present neither better nor worse for tlic transfer, 
tliough they might hope for boiho future advantage. The 
consumera uro already entitled to tbo benefit of an increase 
of revenue; and perhap-s they may think that their resi¬ 
duary interests would be more vigilantly guarded by muni¬ 
cipal bodjes than by the Companies. After the transfer, as 
bofoi'o, th^ must pay the cost of tho gas which they use; 
nor could they obtain a hotter quality than that of tho pro- 
sent supply, except by incrcas^ expendituro. Tho Board 
ot Works would use tho same ostabliahments, they would 
probably contract witjj the same coalowners, nor would they 
enjoy aiw advantages in arranging tho price which are not 
open to tubt^ioq^panieB. The same engineers afid other officers, 
or sucoessoi*8 ofn,Q higher professional standing; woidd per- 
for^ their present duties ndiher more nor less ofiioiontly 


than when they eerved tiio Oompanias. There is no trace 
of evidence) that Corporations have supplied gas or watef 
more cheaply or more saiiafactoxiiy than Companies. In ail 
matters of this kind the work is done by persons of special 
attaimnenis, who are wholly indifibrent to tho uaturo* of 
the bodies which they serve. SkiUed* workmen of all ranks, 
from civil engineers and analysts to artisans, work after 
their own fashion, whoever may betlieir oniployors. It may 
perhaps bo worth tho while both of tho Corporation and of 
the Board of Works to consider the possible indiroct rosnlts 
of their own aggressive proceedings. Tho Corporation has 
a right to its vast property, for the simplo mson that it is 
tho owner; and Parliament has not up to this time opened 
up tlie large question whether tho of Corporations 

and private poi’sons might bo diverted to moro lieneflcial 
purposes. The gas sharcholdors also own their jiroperty, 
ami some of them depend on it tor subsistence. Compulsory 
))nrcli 5 ise at au inadequate price might estalilish a procedont 
csjiceially dangeroius to the City. The Board of Works, if 
it baa no estates to lose, may remember that its own 
cxisteneo is not secure. Mr. Bhai.’s unwise project of 
civic revolution has apparently been exploded, notwitb- 
staiiiling tbo chorus of newspaper applause witli which it 
wh-i at lii-.st received; but more plausible substitutes may 
bo drvisid for the Metropolitan Ijoaivl, which i.s really less 
popular than it in some respects deserves. It Is not un¬ 
likely that tbo ratepayers may regard witli les.s coniidonoo 
tluin llio Biiard its future powers of dealing with tho price 
and qnulily ol'ga.s. If the transfer is authorhsod, the debt 
must bo iiKU’oased by several millions; and although it 
may bo proauracd that tho interest will be covei’od by the 
garo'eocipts, it may possibly become Bometimes necessary to 
luwLi' the quality. The promoters have more tbiiu once 
suggested that, if the Board of Works undertook tbo 
sup])ly, tbo cstabli.shmont of a minimum illuminating 
piiwi. r, tbo olliciul inspection, and the other ivslrictions to 
w hlch t lio Companies are subject, would beoomesuperfiiious. 


mOGRKSS OF INDIA. 

i N noticing Mr. MAmvH.\M’s statement of tho progress ot 
Jinliiiibiriiig the year 1871-72, wc descrilxjd it as “a 
“■ ijicJol Blue-book.’* Its outlior has not allowed the sueoess 
ofliis liist ellbrt to inako liini cai‘clcoS about fntm'o iin- 
pr(;veim'n(.s. There were slioricoraings ami omissions, it 
njij.ears, in tho slntemcnt for 1871-72 which unfitted it to 
b(’, MS had been intended, tho first of a ye.Mrly sories. Tin’s 
pi.ICO is now assigned to the siatenieiit for tho year 
1872-73. Tho contents of the former vtdurno are incor- 
jnuvitcd into the now one, with tho stati.slii's br-oughl down 
to the litter dale, and with many additions and improve- 
jiifuts infrodneed under their proper headings. Thus tho 
81 eiion on Land Hevenuo now contains a full account of all 
tho minor settlemonts, us well as of tho revmaneni Settle¬ 
ment ill Bengal. The section on Trade and Alanul’aetures 
has been completely re-written. And a new Hcction ha.s 
been added, giving a abort account of the rulers and of 
treaty rights and obligation.s of each native Suto. 'J’his 
part of the statoinont is admirably calculated to impress 
English readers with tho enormous exWnt and variety of 
our Indian dominions. No less tluin four hundred and 
sixty native States acknowledge the 8ui>7‘omacy of the 
British Government. With somo this bare acknowledgment 
id all thut is yielded. Others Imve pledged tbemsolveB 
to follow tho advice of tho Vice boy. Otlioi’S pay tribute or 
maintain a militai’y contingent at thoir own cost. 
Nor is this condition of things likely soon to pas.s 
away. Tho sovereigns of nearly ail those States have 
since tho mutiny been allowed to Recure themselves against 
failure of heirs by tho exercise of tho right of adoption; so 
that, unlo.'iB forfeiture is inflicted by way of punishment for 
rebellion against the paramount State, the area of the do- 
minions directly odmmisterod by tho Government of India 
is not likely to increase. 

Tho two matters in this volume to which Englishmeu 
will turn with most interest are Trade and Manufactures 
and Emigiatioii, The dependecoe of a large part of the 
population of India on the produce of a rude though not 
inefficient husbandry, and tho formidable numbers of the 
chxsses which are thus supported, have been brought home to 
us by tbo recent famine. Tho figure of a single crop threw 
nearly all tho inhabitants of tho. distressed districts upon 
tho oWity of the Government, The judicious extension 
of irrigation and of oasunnnicatioas between different die* 
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trictB may go far to prevent the recurrenco of eimilar dis¬ 
asters ; but the inevitable pauperism of a dense population, 
whose iiiercaso is subject to no restraints except those 
which have been removed by the pat(U‘nal care of the 
Geveimmcnt, is a scarcely less formidable danger. If tlie 
people of llengal cannot lind new means of supporting 
thcmbelvcH, or bo induced to emigrate, largo numbers of 
them must starve or bo nuiinlained at the expense of 
the State. The problem which Euglish statesmen had to 
fatio forty years ago will confront Indian statesmen in fur 
larger proportions. Emigration from Hengiil has unfortu¬ 
nately l)ei;n discredited by the abuses with which it has 
beeu mived up. The growth of the l(}a-j)Iantutiojis in Ass;im 
created a demaml for additional labour in that di'^trict u.s 
long ago us 1858 ; hut, in spite of a regulating Act passed 
in 1862, the eoTidilion «)f the emigrant.^ was one of virtual 
slavery. Tho mortality among the labourers in the coji- 
tractor.s’ depots and on the voyage w'as exces>sive. It is 
caleulMted that in tlic thi’ce years from iSO j to 1866 more 
llum thirty-one thousand coolies must have died out of 
about eighty-four thousand exported from JJeiigiil. Tliis 
('xiruonlinury dcatli-rato was ])riiicipally due to diseases 
caused by want of food ; and tho talc was made up out of 
the I’UMiiways, who W'oro caught and flogged in a wuy that 
Jet't tli('in but a small ebanee of life. vSinco 1868 Ihero 
has been a great improvement in this re.speet. There arc now 
nearly forty-live thousand coolies working under contract in 
tho tea districts, and tho deaths during 1872-73 amounted 
to 1,50;. ^lany labourers remain after tlieir contracts 
liavt' run out, and strict rules are enforced ns regards the 
provision of food, lodging, and medical atleudance. Erni- 


Ah regards tho latter pomt, more might have been effected 
if somewhat less had been attempted. 'It is of little ns© to 
set even tho best-trained English former to teach the ryots 
until tho teacher has first observed their modes of forming, 
and learnt from them all that they have to teach him. 
Until English agriculturists have as exact a knowledge 
as tho nfLtive.s of the soil, climate, and plants of Ih© 
country, tho natives will heat them. At least this is tho 
opinion of Sir GiioiiuR Campiiell and of Mr. Halsev, the 
Aeting-Commissumcr of Cotton and Commerce, It is 
'ivlicii the hluropcan cultivator know'S all that tho native 
knows that ho will bo likely to hoc the 'vviiy to knowdng 
more, but not till thou. ^ * 

Mr. Map If HAM makos .a remark with regard to tho action 
of European tnste upon Jndiau workmen wdiich is lull of 
ill oumn to another important industry, tho Avoollcn inanu- 
factnro, “'I'he commoncemont,” ho says, “of European 
“.intliiencc of tho beat kind on Indian manufactories is be- 
“ ginning to bo clearly perceptible.” Wo have not been 
fortunate enough to see any examples of what the natives 
of India can do under European ionuence of the best kind, 
but we have sien Homething of Avliat they are capable of 
under European inllueiioe of tho worst kind. Dealers in 
Indiau carpels say that there is a great and increasing 
diiliculty in obtaining them in tho old colour.s and in tho 
old patlenis, and that when a workman attempts to copy Eu- 
rcjpean (‘xauiple.s liis eye loses jill that sense of colour and 
grace which gives to Indian fabrics their characteristic merit. 
How subtle tliC action of this infliicnf^e must be is proved 
by tbc fact that tho carpets mado in gaols aro almost 
w\)rlhle.ss from the impossibility of making the prisonora 
■ration to coun trios "not subject to the Government of: reproduce umlor supervision tho designs which in their 
India is now regulated by a 'consolidating Act of 1871. ' own hids they followed without trouble, and without teach- 

' . ■ ing. Tlie best service that European inti uonoe can render 

to Imliaii art i.y to lot it alone. It is not worth while to 
lose all that is distinctive in Oricnfal workmanship for tho 
sake of getting a poor reproduction of iiilerior Froncli 
taste. 


Tho enlistment of the emigrants is placed undi-r very strict, 
regulations wliich aro enforced hy agents and pro. 
tcctoiv. appointed hy tho (Joverimient of India or Iw 
the local Government in each rrc.sidenc}. The ve.^sils 
eonvc}iiig them are licensed and can-riiily surveyed, and 
Britisli ugeivtM are aj>pointed in tho loi.i Irie^ to vviuoh the 
emigrants ju'e shipped vindor regulations passed liy tho 
GoviTiiments ia the easi- of llritish i'olonit'S, and uiuicr 
eonveiitions in the case of foreign Governincnt.s. 'fiicbnsi- i tTinnot b(‘ denied Unit a good deal of nonsense^nd 
nes.s of these loretils i.s to see that the Contracts made* wiMi JL soninnciit lias come to bo mixed in> with the 

the cmigi'unls are not depaj'led from, that tJie work given | Clirkstmas; but there is happily one custom of the 

them. i,s not excessive, that they reem’ve the wages and | 4,,,.,^vhieh shows no symptom of adulteration or decay, 
rations agrciMl upon, and that the means ol returning to | ^ippculs to tho benevolent which just now occupy so 

India rire’provideiI at the expiration of the term of service ' ... 


rilAiaTAREE APriLVES. 


In 1872-73 the number of emigrants was 17,171. 1t will 
be seen tliat coolie emigration aims at supplying labour to 
niher onuutrios raihor t han at removing the surplus ]>opu- 
lation from Tmlia. To what extent it will answer this 
latter purpose also must di'pend in a great ineusure upon 
the indueomeiits held out to the emigrants to outstay the 
period of their contracts. 

'fho most promising industry of India is the cotton 
manuraeture. How vast a field lies ojieu to it it it should 
prove capable of occupying it may ho inferred from the 
fact that in 1872-73 I4,545»772?. worth of cotton piece 
goods were impfirtod into India. By degrees, however, 
native industry is catching up Manche.stor, and the iiianu- 
faotnrers of the latter city liavc helped on the chango by 
sending out inferior goods. It is not wonderful that local 
cotton mills should have “almost annihilated" the English 
trade in grey ehirtinga when sevonty-five per cent, of the 
cloths exported fi'om hlngland were reiiflertrd worthle.ss Ijy 
the employment of delc 4 x‘rious compounds in their propara- 
tioii in order to increase the weight of the goods. Within 
tlie last ten years ateam spinning and weaving milks liavo 
been iiitrodueed into tho Bombay Presidency, and (he 
eighteen mills now at Avork give cruploymoiit to 10,000 
hands. !\luch of the cloth manufactured in lliese mills is 
dyed and priniod in the neighbonrhood.. There aro many 
cotton manufactories in tho Punjab. In'Mysore cotton 
cloths are woven in nearly every district, and in Madras a 
coufliderablo local export trade lias arisen in piece goods 
and twists. 

The cultivation of cotton is incroasing-in exU'nt, and tho 
quality of tho crop is also improving. In tho Dharwar 
district the introduction of American cotton bus boon a 
compleio success. Tho number of acres under cultivation 
in 1872-73 was greater by 336,000 than in the preceding 
yoi^. In Sind there is every prospect of a valuable crop 
being obteined by ci^ossing the American cotton with tho 
-'Dbar'wap.natiye.. it is also probable that by careful selection 
oiidbaltiratioi^'tk© natiyo cotton may be greatly improved. 


much space iu the newspapers represent a very healthy and 
lumourable feature of hlnglish character. Them is no other 
country iu the world in which so much hivisli charity is 
cou.staiitly bestowed; and dii'Ing the present week there 
must liave been great numbers of j)copl0 who felt their 
truuiey burning in their pockets until they had devoted 
some of it to llio redief of the sick and njiserable. It can 
hardly l)o doubted that tlio instinct which prompts this 
libtjrality is sound and wholesome, for it represents that 
teiidernes.s and sympathetic feeling which keeps fresh the 
htnvt of n jialion. At tlio same time it must bo admitted 
that tlirougli carolc-ss'iiess and thoughtlessness the liberality 
i.s frequently misapplied. It is notorious that a large part of 
the ])aupen.siii of Eoinlon and other largo towns has been 
lostercd by mistaken kindness,and by that sort of easy giving 
which is loo often mthor a salve to the giver’s own feelings 
than a studied l)enefit to the recipient. To a reflecting 
Tuiiul there is perhaps nothing so hard and pitiful in life os 
the diiliculty of trying to do good without harm coming of 
it. Almost every avenue of pliilanthropyis thus beset with 
doubts and di fficii Itic.s. Alms to tho casual beggar may make 
him a confirmed ])auper; help to tho struggling labourer 
tends to weaken his senso of indepeiidcneo and reliance on 
his own eflbrtti ; the pursuit of charity becomes a trade, and 
the iigeticics of its distribution a profossion; and what be¬ 
tween the money which is^lost on its way to the poor and that 
which reaches them only to corrupt and demoralize them, 
the charitable are certainly exposed to sad discoumge- 
monts. Still, good must bo done sometimes, and in any 
case, after laakiiig full allowance for the evils of careless and 
indiscriminate relief, it may bo believed that it is better 
than none at all. There can ho no doubt, however, 
that it is the duty of all who can afford to give to make 
their contributions as useful as possible by takinjg tho 
trouble to consider how they are likely to operate, and in 
what way they esn be most effectively applied. The fomi- 
liar saying that ho gives twice who gives trithout delay 
may bo still more strongly applied to the case of the man 
who thinks twice before he gives, so that he may be sare 
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tliat his money will not; j?© thrown away. It i.s a pity that 
when there is so much generouB liberality, a Jiltlc riioro 
diaorUninationin ita application is nob addca to eiihanco its 
v^ne. 

, We havo more than once pointed out the very strong 
objections to Avhich the ri'cently introduced j-^ystc'ni of 
Hospital Sunday is exposed, and at the present motm’nt it 
may ho not inappropriate to review them. 01' course, if 
the routributioiia thus eollocted sire to bo reg.inh'd as so 
mnehbupplementary to the ordiiuxry iMmlrihutiouscm wlileh 
hospitu.l8 havo liitlicrto relied, they may bugiuteJ’iilly re¬ 
ceived. Thorp arc perhaps some instihitions which silreaily 
have leather more mone^ lli.'iui.s good for them, or vvliu h ninke 
adoubithlusc of it; but, on the whole, tliere is ninplc 
scope for expenditure in this direetion. Tlie qiiostiou, 
however, a.ssuracs another aspect if the tciidcnes ot Hos¬ 
pital Sunday is, as vve I’car, not so mncli to nJd to the 
general stocK as to divert into a new channel some at le i^t 
of the inouoy hitherto given to the hospital. '^I’lio ri'sults of 
this mode of appeal Inivo < crtainly not as >et hcfii reiimrk- 
ablo for tlioir success; find it is idle to disguise that it is 
regarded with a distrust which would seem to he jather 
incTcasiug tjmii diminishing. In the plan, it 

is evident, from wh.it is known of liuiiiim nature, th.it 
an appeal ou behalf of eliaiil^ in gciur.d can laver 
bo .so telling ns an appeal on behalf of a ]uirticnl.iv 
form of charily of winch a ])rcciso did.iihd account 
can be given, and which elicits special s}mpi*hii.s, A 
poet lias justly rcmaikcd limv ])oor a thing the love of 
all is to the live of one, and there is alwaN.s something 
flabby and ai’tilieinl in that sort of outliusi.i .m wiiieli i* 
supposed to be siniiiUjineouslv and cquailv t vu . ded to the 
whole liumaij race without rcg.ird to divi'-ious niid ills. 
iinctioii.s. Tlio sort ol Jove vvlnch profe^s( s )(,^o nil 
the world is usnully of very • nnll necum < K) unjhody ; 
but a mriij, iiB a rule, re.dly do(s love Kis w'lfe and hi-, 
children, ami aflej* them hks country, .md is wdlmg to do 
Boiiiething hfuid^oim* on their belnill. JApevn ric* has 
aliown conclusively th.it human nature Is, aflev tdl, an (‘\- 
trcunly limited thing, that it fastens most closely u'ul sin¬ 
cerely on Home cihject the imlividiialily of wliieli is close to 
it n^d cleaily seen, find that, when spre;id too f.ir. it hc- 
eomes thin and vi'.ionary. Mo^t js ojde who aio lioni'st 
would admit that they care extremely little for mankind 
in the abstract, or for pL‘0])lc whom they do not know 
face to fjico, or at least fancy from reading or repmt that 
they know. The old proverb about eh.irily iK'nmnim'- at 
home is an illustnilion of tins trutli, find the whoh' ]n)liey 
of H.^pitnl Sundiiv runs directly eon liter In it. \Vh d. in 
oifect, IS said ti> people who are disj)0£,((l to gue mmny i.s, 

“ iJi) not trouble yourselves to eunsider wliLlher thus 
“ asylum, or hospital, or dispen.^arv, i-. nio'-t dv -.i rv mg of 
“support. Tiisteii to the woi'd-i of the preaelu r enforemg 
“ the vague duty of phiiauthr()[jy m gem r.d, .and oi 
“ benovolcnee without releivuce to anything-in p.irticiihii', 
“and try (if you can) to become* onthuM.isLe in ymir 
“ sympathy for every kind of misery and diM-.ise fill at once 
“ and in a lump sum.’' A sermon of this kiml must iii ecs- 
sarily he dull and unimpressive, inasmuch as the iuttn-'t 
and vividnc.ss ot a discourse lies not in gniei.d.s, but in 
particulars, and the contemplation in mass (d' the emu- 
mous, overwhelming, and utterly Jiclpkss and hopelcKs 
jj misery of a largo part of the hnrmiu specie.s i i simply jifivfi- 
lysing. What a drop in the sea is a fiv c-]ioLiiid note in siu-li 
an ocean of chronic agony ! What is the go'>d of trying 
to fill a hole that opens at the bottom into endless space h 
Tbosouire the reflections forced upon an audience which 
listens to comprehensive declamation upon liimnui distress. 
Nobody ever yet did much good to the world who did not 
begin by confining his attention to some stnall speck or spot 
in the hnnian sy.stem, and endeavouring with all his might 
to rectify that particular blemish, with faith in the principle 
that every little thing helps towards the big aggri'gato. 

But then it is said, Ah, but these IJospital Sunday 
gentlomon undertake to look into the allairs of all tho 
hoapitals and asylums and dispensaries, and to determine 
exactly what is duo to each, and wliich should have nothing. 
We desire to speak most respectfully of Sir C. TityvELYAN and 
1«8 colleagues, and nobody, of course, can for a moment 
doubt their disinterested devotion to tho cause they 
have taken np. Still, they are only human beings, 
t and iheroficre not absolutely infallible. They have pre- 
Jndices, crotelsAts, fancies of their own; and if the dis< 
tribntion of charity is to be entrusted to a Committee, we 
should prefer that it nhoald be handed over, not to irre¬ 


sponsible persons who havo apjiointcd tluMnsolvc'i hecauso 
believe in themsolvea above everybody i Ise, bul. lo some 
public Bonni of responsible ofiiciala, upon whom 1 he cniieism 
and votes of Parliament could be brought to bear with good 
efl’ect. As Iho matter atiinds, it secm.s tA> us that llu* llo*^- 
jjit.il Committoc is simply ofFeriiig an cucouragemciit to 
the laziness and c.arele.sanes.s of people who wi*»h to ho 
chiu'itiihle without taking the lea.st trouble to think what 
charity really means, or how it can bchtbe ciuneil out. It 
i.s such an easy thing to compound fora good eon a umec by 
a small money donation. What is wanted is that people 
slumld give not only money, but close, ki-eii, intevosted 
personal attention to tlio alfairs of tho chiirilie.s. The 
managers of a charity, however eminent, hoiunnablo. or 
honest, aro not to be trusted by tlieniselves; the jcalouH 
and otlieiont supervision of suhsenbers is Inibspen*'dile lo 
it-. jp"riiianent good munagemeut; and Ilo'-pil.il Sunday 
neees.sarily strike-s at tho very root of this principle. If 
pi ople really w'antto do good in this way, they must dosome- 
llung more than give a lump sum a.s a .salve to their ow-n 
f.i'lmgs ; they must put themselves to the trouble of.singling 
out sorn* institution whh'li tliey think deserv'ing,and riiakea 
]ioiiit of looking closely into il.-i management, ami toneh- 
iiig up the iruinagei.-i wJiencver it socm.s necessary If it 
IS a badly niaiuged place which they taki* to, so mueli the 
better, us it may le.id to reforin. There e.ni be no doubt 
that a. gnat many chai-itable institutions are sliamc- 
fully jobbed, and thu rea.son is .siijqdy that they 
get money, and no looking after. Wo need not point 
llie moral of thesu remarks at tho prebcnl monnnl. Let 
]j ipk* who wish to give by all meaiiH clioo.so some 
object of oluirity in vvbieb they believe, and inBisl 
njioii a clear and complete account of it, and a 
light to ex]»vi "s tin ir o])inion im ita management. If 
they are at a los.s vvhieh to choose, they can Rcarcoly 
do bi'ttor than Vend their ofl’erings to tho box of tho 
pohei'-ionrt of their dishiet. The niagisirates know more 
.ibout Kill dislit .s than most people, and they aro usiiall}'' 
practical men ot the woild, and not fanatics or souti- 
mcutalibts. 


THE YEAU. 

rp r.MK hring.-i e\ (*n thini; to an I'lid, nJid tliis your luiw seen Uio end 
1- of Iho Tu-hhoim* liiitl iiiid of the (rliidaloiio ^lijustry. \V heu 
tho \i.ir opeiK-il Dr, Ki iioiilv wii.s stillon;:iipod in tho process which 
ho liiis siurodeM'iihi d, with more than Lid usual urcui iic j, ns that of 
“ ki‘o|ini/ tho .lieLi's .it Im} : and tho Driiids who Hs.'.emblod ou 
New Yeir'a Dny at (Kford euuhl little have die.mit that, b-lure 
nuniy nionlhs Iwid i^oiiu by, oiio of their inuniboi-.s would have re- 
tro.ilod fmiu thi' e.in s of adiuiiilstrfilion to tho aeroiie heeluHiou of 
Ihi* j louse of Louis, a.id Ihut Iho oth< r would luivo exhibited liim- 
''olf :i.s llio chii'f ;i(J\ei iir\ of Mr. Uludsloiio out of olhce. kSlmud 
in Iho eiirb ji.irt of .lumniv} iclunieil ii Ouiifcervalhb in place of 
Mr. Winteibollifim, but them was nothing to iudicalo that thin 
vvoiilil bf 1 . |.,udi‘d ns (i matter of much importimco by ft Prime 
Aliiii'-ter wlio dtill commaiidod u m.ijorit v of more than sixtv. But 
Mr. < ikidshuio hoped tliut the Stroud electiuu might bo iieceptcd 
i\< tilling him with do-pair sutlicierit to vairtini his ujipeiiling 
ti; the countiy ou the fin.it qiie^.lion vvhellier it wouhl like to get 
lid of tlic Imome-t.ix, and let him have the opportunity of exlii- 
iuling ft m.inelloiid jinaneial te.it, the details of wliich lie did 
not tliink it neee .ny lo exjikiin. To the iistoniehmeiit of the 
lomilvy mill liidC.ibmct ho bsuod hit* Clrceuvvieh manifedto, ftud 
jit ilie inoji.ejit wiion it hud beeu riunonnced thfti,Piirlianieiit would 
UKel,uri\ eh el ions v\ ore held to ascertain whether the lisli had 
been hi^oked and iho couatituencie.s would ucfepL the brilliiiiit bribe 
tli.it had bis'ii oiruial them. ThoeoFit(.st was flerce, and the country 
wjis stfti-llod and iiitiiised ut tho acrimony with which xMr. Ifibraefi 
rcferied to Mr, GliKlslonep privule devotions iiiid tho Straits of 
Aljilaec.i, at tlio Hp,irkliog xitiipcration of Mr. Lowe, and at tho 
ingenious rotovt ol Mr. Disraoli that he had allowed tho L’niversity 
of London to return a member because this w'ould enmire tho 
nduni of Mr. JiOwe, wlio could not posnibly get; in unyuliero else, 
and who was suro to bre.ik up any Adniiniatration he joined. One 
Oomorvative miccej.8 t’ollov\ed aftoranother, a (Jonacrvalive majority 
of lifty was si'Ciivcd, and Mr. IHaraeli became Prime Minister. 
Ho funued a .small Cabinet, judiciously selected, and heat once 
showed that ho knew hu\v to uao his victory. Ho atauipud cn his 
Mini.stiy the elmracter of a moderate laberolisin, and he forboie 
from every appoaraiico Of triurnnhiiig over his faUen foes. 

I’ho new Parliament met ontne 5ihMarch, but only to elect Mr. 
Briiiid as Speaker. I’he new Ministers had to he re-elected, and it 
was not till the igthof March tliat the House met forhusinesa. Tho 
Lihtu-als who had sun ivod the elation had vaa^y absent {kces to 
think over. A conaiilcrable portion of Mr. CiBadstone's Oabinet ^^ 
liod betaken theim^elves to tire Lordtf, and an ^iud fitto had'. 
sentenced to bauishment, not only the author of unnumborod-ttoai^.i 
Mr. \yrton, but numy others ofpromiaa and ^utation; 
loss to the new Pm-liamentheiog the ahttoice of^Mr. FaWi^; Kmi v 
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Uowever, was soon restored to his proper plao -3 when a ohiuico 
vaciiuiw ocruriKjd ofc liacknoy. The (^hieen'SiSpeechannorinced the 
|)r<»jK>snl o£ a nioderato Ibi of tuodobt and iiHefid Jueivsurea, find no one 
cotthi h a VO autici pal ed thatout of thifi 1 i»t saircely a n y wo t ih I be ca moil. 
At first ail went well. SirBtaiibrd Northcoleaccoptod Alv.fHadsluno'B 
Burplui^, and di*i}awed of it as Mr. (Uarlrttfine nppro\i*d, aiul wo^ 
ivndy to own lhal lio had not done any thin;? \ ^ry hi illiniit in tahiiii^ 
oil'a penny from the Incomota.v, and oontribiitinp: porfoctl v free 
aiurar lo the histoncal breahlast-tahie. Mr. 1 lardy look o\or Lord 
(j^iidwelVe (wtiinaio-i and echemeB for the army, and aUhon-li JMr. 
Ward ITttut iniemipted for a moment tho harmony ut‘ Unn;.i’.4 by 
dormrin;' that lif> leul only had a phantoin navy liaaded over to 
him, Im wa.H sikhi bmuj^ht hv his colloa^rueH inlo a caliiaji' state of 
mind, and a^rreoil timt, if he emild hut e.vceed Mr. Ih si Iicii’s e-^li- 
niale hy eviietly on<i pm* cent., lie should liave a niiw of which ho 
would lift proud. 'Mr. Oio.i.s was alliibilily ilstdf in d<*ulinj.r willi 
his liimialufT jiilh It appeared that the new Parliaiiient was nol 
d).spu‘-' dto reco|rni/eloo umwervedlylho dehtol’^ratitiidpAvliieh hi.? 
party owed to heer. and Mr. < Voss was fjiiito rendv to lot the IIouso 
do :is it pleiHiM. Ho confused matters a little at iiv'Jt hy statiiiLf 
that he Lad eviddice to sliow that the local aullioriticii disapproved 
of J/onl Abcrd.irea Hill, and then laivin;^ to own, when Lo pro- 
ilijcial this eiideiu-e, that it pointed diieetly ihe other way. Hut 
he fooii recovered hiuiS 0 lf,lert tlio llou.so to ti.v the Lours of closing- 
as it ple;i.si!d, luul onco more niado liie f".:'/i!?liMte.s supreme Lc 
leiivine them lo deride what W’n.s thu na’,iuiin;.r «)f the term “ }io}iu- 
Joien jduces.’’ This did not look like slrenelh in ^oveniuient, but 
it was Miy plewsiiijr and ronciliatorv, a.s aKo was tin* jwloplion as 
no\or!iment measures of Mr. Hiundella's Kactorv Artaud Mr. Stuns- 
fold's ILitinn'jidJ. 'I’ho lof'al measures of the Session were pushed on 
Bucces fully in the l,'p|ier House under the joint care <if Lord Sel- 
biu'ue .iiid I ho Cliiouxiilor, and Homo liuL* was m.ide tin* siiLject 
ot ft lon^r djt. .i.s.sion in the Lower!louse, which at le.j-il allorded ilii‘ 
miuu'nms Homo itulera who had found mmLa throiijrh the (li^solution 
Hii ample opportunity of provitifT that they had uolhinir to jiropo^e of 
a pnicticnl kind short of dismembonuenl of tlio Limpire. Mr. 
Lisraeli did his best to conciliato his Irish he.ircrs by ^ lyiiv^- that 
overjlasly liftd been eonqiierud and that the iri.di had no i< o.von to 
wail overlnviu'r under}r<ino the universal lo*. Hat the t?iihjeel was 
diseusse<t in the abMmce, of Mr, (llailhlone, who after much hi’Sita- 
tioii liiwl aceepttsl thu le.'ulwshi]) of the I h'poMtioii on the umbu- 
standiiij^ that be tdiould bo taken to be uo'uc.; all tUivt b.o could bo 
expected to do if lie .spent hw .Sc.ssion lime in Wales. 

Hnt this ‘state of rcpoBC was not destined to V J/i!l to 

which the re. 4 . of the w<udd was profouudlv liidill’en nl e o iteil tlie 
livi‘lifj.-tiub‘i> .4111 Mr.(Mailstono, and ho left hi.s inonnl iiiis.m'l Li.s 
studios lotbundcv on the WToni.'s of the membi'is of tiie I'ree Kirl>', 
who w'ore, ^.rriovoiislv vexed by discoverinfr Unit the Lsiablisiu-d 
Kirk was to K> ic.jovod from liio.se ties of patronai'e to escape 
from •wbicli had hcen tho motive of the prand disruption. 
Hcarcoiy had ids thundors on this subllo irriexanct; died 
aw.iy wlieti he. w'ls dill mom ptofoundly moved I'y the 
Hill xvldeh, orifriunliv proct-ediuf' from tho two Arcliln^hojis. liad 
bf'i-n t iken Uji a.ji| liiiyMy modiUc'd by Ijord ^elljorue and 
Lord tkrirri.s. ll, w.a*? called ii. Hill (or Jhpulatinp HuLlio 
Worship ill till! ('(Mireh of ikip-land, hut was moivecliy mofiut 
to adord a sluut and .shcip way of juiltiup- dowm tiio 
“ Hituali.ds.” iMr. < 1 '..ubtone took up tho matter iti lii.s a^ramlest inul 
most teri<?us manni r, ..ud propo-sod to unne six Ib'soluiion.som- 
hodyin:^ his views • a tho poner,d luineiplo,? of ocdesifi.slic.d law. 
His pally Mir.iuk irom (ollowimj: him into tho luazoaof :i lli»-ub f^'a-al 
dis'mssuui, iinii lo' L. d to wiUnU'.iw' his Hesolutions iu a maiiner 
suf.ieieTitly liumba- lo h.ive satislicd iMr. IMsv.feli if Mr. Disraeli 
hiwl wished for hinp Icil ,i triiimpli over a ri\al. Hut the 
toniper of tho ll.mso had shown that tJio proenKliiiim of a .-uiali 
aectiou of theoieipy had prodneed a M'ry fdren'j feeUni'- of irri¬ 
tation, and althoii ,h many of his oollcapm s liad p••l)fl‘H^e(l them- 
flohes hostile to, or oonte.mptucms of, thfj ilill, Mr. Dis-.a-’i : ,nl- 
deiih r.'sohod lo muKi! itn (labinot moabiu-c, tj ]ues 3 it on, ami to 
throw himself on the Hrcdoslant fceliii}'of tho coiintiy. Ho li.id 
lived to heoorac a I’rimc Minister niul to niak^ a Duke, hut ihc 
curioBitios of hia .suoceas were not over, ii.ud ho now pro^ed t!i:.t 
ho hod lixe.d to biwouio a Hroteaiant obauiplon. 'I'ho Hohjc 
warmed to its work with an inm^a-sin? zea], oiid Mr. Di.>- 
laeli found a roioly supporter in Sir M'ilHiim Jlareoint, who 
vifToixTj.sly nltc.eked Mr. (llad.stone, accuiiuihited w’c*lesi''?iiical 
loarniti;* xvith exinuji’ditiury rapidity, Cf.tabli.^hed for liini'ielf 
a Puriiauieutary pcBiLioi) ajxirt fiom th** f.iUeii leaders of 
the LibCTiiD, and could not lind xvonl.s ttvoriff onuu^Mi 
to convey iiiw loxo and jidiniratii-n for iMr. Di r.ieli. The strife jj'ot 
so bitter*that Mr. Disraeli nctunlly warned tho House of (joimiions 
apainst boin[f led away by one of hift owm colloa|rues; but fortu- 
natoly Lonl Salishiiry, who had the conBolation of ihinkinf; that 
hia chief was commeutiitj' on e.vpros'Bion.B that had never Iwon used, 
bad the pood wmse to talw no notice, nnU tho Ministiy oiiefipcd tho 
aerious danper of boiiipp broken up almost h.b soon us it Imd been 
formed. MoftJitlmo another complication liml iiiifccn. Tho IMinis- 
try had at a vevj' Lite jieriod of tho Se-sHion brought in a Bill to 
fogolato the treatment of eodowod schools, mul the advocacy of 
themeiwure waseutrusted to Lord Sandon, xvho put tlio views of 
bis part}' in langtitvire strong than xvaa consistent x\ith thegcnoitd 
policy ol Disraeli. Tho Uouko spent many d.iyn in discussinj^ 
tho Ixihavlour of the OonuBissioiters xvhosti omco was at an end^ 
and at last the dischaT;^ of their duties was transferred to the 
Obarity Gorntnissioiiors] but the BiU also laid down rifles for in« 
terpreting- iostiauieiits of dwation, and these fules eolith forth the 


strongest opposition from Mr. Gladstone, who on this one occasion 
V as heartily Bupum Uxl by his party. Mr. Disraeli ]gave way under 
tho piido.vt that lie I'eiilly coaid not understand the elaases of ha 
ow-n Hill, and bo tho biiBineas of thO Session was brought to a con- 
cluHon, but not without the sacrifice of almost eve^ measure 
tho (lovoniipcnt had intondfttl to carry. In particular, the 
.] mlifftl lire Hill, in carrying which through the Lords the Chau- 
ocllor hud shown great drmneas and rc.-<olution, had to l>o aban¬ 
doned, and the legislfttivo achiovemonts of tho new Parliiunent 
dwindlril dow'U almost lo a blank. 

The .Ministry xvii.s, however, far too strong to bo shaken by 
fjiiliircH in hgi.slfttion, or even by suspicious of discord among ijs 
mtuiibi-rs. Mr. Jiftfl saxi.w! the country from the danjjfors^f 

h (.’oiiscrMitive rcactm?!, .and had taken a now step in educatinghis 
party by impressing on it that it ought to show itself worthy to be 
cnnMdciod tlio pjirtv of Pitt and (hv.iniUe; and as soon as the 
Ministry was slampcd <l»>/itiitivcly with the character of moderate 
Jubcralism, it wus possible to contrast its policy favouittbly with 
till! w ihl droiims of theoiists who xvoro oagei* to set up anew Liberal 
piogiMmiuH, ami with the trivial crotchets on which liberal candi- 
liiiles rely in appealing to constitiieneica. The electors of North- 
iHiiptiiii .^el 121 tho ftuiunin a useful example, hy showing that a 
LibL’i'.il constituency could prefer a Oonsorvniivo to Mr. Bradlaugh, 
Lveii (rehiiid has given little or noirouble lately j the Bar, which is 
fji‘ 1 '. .-ally the ci-iitrc nf activity, being absorbotl in trying to demon- 
BliMti' llu) right of tho prore.?sion to luue the prospect of appoint- 
moiit til 'lu immutable number of judgealiipa,and tnoltome llulers 
Inning o(■'•upi^'d tiiemselves witli llio very fltHiculative question 
^v hellier, il' Ireland were separated from England, itought to pledge 
itBoll lo l''iLe-lr.ide as part of the bargain, and whether, if it did, it 
would he lil.oly to kuep to its engagement. In the same way it 
might be cil, if the sky fell and all the larks were caught, is it 
pj’olxbie ili.i! auteceileiil amiigemenhs for an equal di.stributioii 
iiimnig (he ]o\e-? (jf puddings would be faithfully observed? A 
pe.i'ly thiL husii's ii^df xvilh such prohlcma is for the, moment 
lar.-eih - Loiil Derby's foreigu policy is as Wife ns a 
foreio'., p,,llov can be. A little difiiciiltv with OhiU has 
bi'eii anang-'d, Jideijiijito coiupoiisation has been oxactoil for a 
I'ro.^s (mir.;ic u<\ ail J'higli.Bh \ice-Oonsul in Guatemala, and 
M. do Li'^-'>jis li. s beoM iM.uto to undorsttind that he cannot vary 
hi.-?t l.iu d diuii s ho ]iloat?e.B. In gv»'at.er matters Jjord Derby has 
uiau:u:'''l b) well with Ponvovm of very various kinds, and he 
h'l i bi‘ U on imo oecasiou aided by 31r. Disraeli, who very wisely 
h'.o u * lime ill t'vpl'iiiiiue- ;i\M»y a I'tdereTico he was supposed to 
hue iir.ide to Guuul Aniim's tri.il. A wise reserve was exercised 
i.i t!5“ Mritiuetioiis given lo (lie Emrlish representative at the 
Hni‘.'els i 'miiei’eneH; and Huglaiid, w'hile not permitting tho rights 
ot heiiigeiv'ii.'i jit so I. to be. dl.^eussed at all, lias kept clear of os- 
^eiitiug lo (lurtrines aa lo war on hind which, under tho guise of 
hummiily, (lir.-ateii to cripple the iiuiepcndence of minor nations. 
At hiptiie tile .Miiiistiy hiis roachod tin; end of the year without 
aiiything veiy exriiiiig to dislraf.t it fro in tho calm coushleraiion 
ol il'^ eieiiiU'' iae,i‘'Uiv'». The eccputricitlea of the electors of 
Slroinl ii:ue pi'ib ips rais.Hl a point of some little difliculty, as the 
iv.Hons for pcrmiitin'r or reli.'sing the issuo of a new wnt are 
nt’urly evenly b danced. It is, howox'tn*, satisfactory to observe 
thftl iholoitg sene * of election petitions to which tho assembling 
of a iiiuv Ihii'ji.iment gave rise rather illustrates the minuteness of 
till' puinU on wliich tlio loss or rotention of a seat may turn than 
any getii’i'.i'i i ori 'c^itiou in tho constituencies. Hut tho chiof excite¬ 
ment of the o.e.in;r niorilhs of the year lias been religious, not poli¬ 
tical. Mr. (1 l;'.Ll.<tou(‘ undevUiok to cx plain the theory of lliluftlism, 
and exphiinei' iilmost (nerylbin;,': about it except ihe matters that 
medf'd to ho explaiurd-, and Lord Hipon's eouveraion ftfibrded 
liiiu ail opportunit-j, not .so much of owning that a person who 
rlai.s to he a .Miuquis by having been an Earl may ho a x'ery 
weak mail, ailhougli a mombef of tho late Cabinet, but of showing 
tlkit ho had at hi.>t uiaslcied the mofiuing of whathaabeen taughtfor 
ye.ir.s at tlio N'aliean. lli.s pamphlet has, however, hod two im¬ 
portant eou?ivpa‘iicLs. Jt luis reve-'iled tho incurablo dill'oreuces of 
iidigioua opinion which pcpiimte the members of a boily whose 
strength re4.s mainly on a supposed certainty and identity of 
belief; uml il. has gvejlly improved Mr. Gladstone’s position with 
1,ho.se RociiouB of his crountryiuffn who thought he was half a 
Uomanist, wliilo it luis redieved him I'rom oa incubus by okeiting 
the hostility of his Imh fiioads. 

l’'ortunat«ly Enghiud, like tho greater Mrt of the world, has beeo 
bh“*sed with an abundant harvest; ami this has done much to 
mitigfate ibe distress which has been camsod by a depressed trade, 
and by tho continuance of the struggle between capital and labour. 
Mr. Gladstone attonipted to prove to the Aston Hall coUieis that 
men wlio do not choose to work ought not to prevent others fix)m 
working; but reason i,' ii feeble weapon in such caees, and men 
who are poor, ignorant, and dissatislied are not Hfaxdy to yield to 
anything nut tho stern logic- of facts. Eor moBtfaaa btui^ was 
foiigbt between tho fanners and labourers in tho Esiatern OouatMi, 
and it XNus only brought to a close by the kbovnlto bekiginaido 
to see that oven in liurvest-time the farmers could do without 
them, finch a struggle could not fail to be an eJtcitlug one. 
It WHS aggravated ai its comiuencemcat bv an iniiprtident do- 
elaaxitioii fitMii tho Bishop of Mawdiester, ordinsotiy a coolTheoded 
m«n, tliot the farmers must be mad to resist men tdko could btnm 
tliidr rides ; and it was also embittered by a d9am>^'ih.eiiixeman 
that their men must not belong to say Union sit all, a^d by ^^ 
outr.'.goous violence in language of Wfusdmi3gii{^tBtoin The amn 
lesson that was enforced on the feem-htbourers has also 
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brought home to ooUierB and iron-workera, who clamied that the 
high wages of two years should he iierpatual, hut have boon 
gi^ually made to see iha^ if a business does not pay, eniployeim 
win not carry it ou. The yeor lws b^ fruitful in appaUing acci¬ 
dents, and although no ono in a civilised country ex|>ects to bo 
safe, it is not often that we ore startled by ©wnts more appalling 
than the Thorpe collisiani the Begeut’s Park explosion, the loss 
of the La Plataf and the terrible accident on the Great Wcalern 
Ballway which has just cast a gluotn over Ohristmas. Socially, 
it is a eonifort to think that not only did tlw Tichbonie 
trial come to au end, but that it ended in (m audacious 
impostors rfKioiviwg an adequate punishment, and that the 
insolent and intolerable conduct of Dr. ICenealy did not twapo 
without rotiibution. But the ellicacy of Jiigiish criminal hnv 
not been lately seen iu a very advantageous light, and ruf- 
^aiiism has not only lK‘on more raiapi\nt than usual, but more 
Siicftessful, Jt is but slowly that the world grows belter, and 
those who think to push it on llie patli ol progifiss by a sudden 
heave tiro generally disappointed, altUough one of Ute most 
conspicuous of these persons, bir Wilfrid Dawson, h»s lately 
^nc about his task with such iiTe}jrcssLblo joviality thnt (mo 
IS half tentpted to wish him more success than he is 
likely to obtain. It would bo odd, however, if there wore 
nothing out of the range of politics on whicdi we c(juld not 
dwell with satisfaction. Many persons have been made Imppy 
this'} car, for Mr. Disraeli, who understands humnii natuvo, 
is lar too good-humoured a man to stay hia hand wJnm lio 
perceives IioW easy it is U> delight his foliow-c,reutiu*es simply by 
making tlyjin baronets. A legal decision has reserved Epping 
Fore.st ibi* the recreation of Londoners, and the Government has 
wisely shown tliat it will not grudge public money for a national 
purpose, and bv deciding to send out an Arctic Expedition has 
gratiliod tlie scientitii^ world and given a now direction in which 
England,expend the admiration with which it always regards 
its navy, ft woa also found that. England had taken a fair share in 
th(t pre|>aiutums made to observe the Transit of Venus; arid while 
Ofllronomers were pleased to have now means of calculating the 
sun’s disbtuco, ordinary people enjoyed the tliought IUhI somolhing 
was ha)ipcr.ing which had not happened for move than a century, 
and that ii (^.uuo otf oxiic.tly at tho right moment. Low thijips 
can pro|X)rly bo called “eininontly volislde but if there, uru any, it 
is (■('vtainly the heavenly bodies. Of all the events of the year 
Hiat of which wo have most ifason to bo proud is tlie coiidnct and 
couc.lusioa of tho Ashantce war. Sh’ Garnet Wolseley was sent 
out uul'elteryd Rjid left to do the best ho could with not very 
ttdequ.ate lie and liis handful of men fought their way 

tho Ihvih, crushed the ABhiintees at Aiuoaiiil, ndvaiiecu oji jnul 
buisil Gooniussio, and by tho aid of llio timely arrival of .Major 
Glover brouglii the King to sue for a jicaeus which led lo the 
downfall of tho Aslianteo power, and the eslablihluneat under 
Governor iStrahanof an English Drutecl,oiuto or (N>loiiy from which 
Blas(uy will soon,it may now b (5 hoped, disappear. Xothmg could 
have better show'u of what .'in Engdi^ili general and 
troops uro ea])able, although such a success ought not lo make us 
forgot that, if wo have good .<oMior.s, we have very few of them ; 
and tho Duluj of Cambridge has just clo.s(;d a long distussioii ou 
the fctute of ihoai'my by pointing out that, if U(i do not wish to 
have rocourso to oonacriyilion, wo miwt oiler our poldiors better 
terms. Tho peace of Europe may, wo will hope, be preserved, 
and such incidents as tbo marriage of tho Duke of Julinburgh to 
a Uu.ssiau Princess and the, visit td the Czar to this country really 
contribute much to a good understanding between nations. But 
there will alwaya bt^ reasons emiugh why wo sliould wish our 
army and navy to bo strong. Wo cannot bel}), ns the recent 
njM»cx.itioii of Fiji has sljown, tho e.vkmsion of oiir hhnpire, and 
the Ixisis of etupiro, h(»wovcr this basis may bo dieguisod, must 
always bo military and naval power. 

ISo vast an Empire as that of J'lugland must have its catastrophes 
to deplore, and although Englishiuou aro ordinarily wise enougli 
to avoid iutorference with lii^a and leave tlio government of this 
enormous dependency to those who nlono know' onongh lo rule it, 
they heal’d with horror tho aecounts, continually more aufl more 

g loomy, of tho famine in Bengal. It was a tale of 
fistitiitiou, and^ ilwaine on a ocaie terribly great. JiiiL it 
soon beoamo evident tluit all • that man could do to avert 
or niitjimto the evil was being done. Lord Northbrook was 
finn, enSgfhtcned, aud resolule, and his worth Wft.s at once wnrmly 
and without heritation recognized by Jjonl EaJisbury, who con¬ 
tinued to him the active encom'agemeut aud support wliich lie hud 
naturally received from his political ally tho Duke of Argyll. Jn 
opposition to the opinions of Sir George Campbell, Lord Norih- 
lorook, fearing tOithruw thev course jpf tr^e out of its usual chsuinol, 
i«fused (to prohibit the export of grain. Bat although Sir George 
Campbell was ovem^d, he staycri at hia>post witli an heroic dis- 
r^iard of his own fiuhog health, and ho and hia eventual successor, 
Sir Biohartl Temp^ riiov^ could bo done by wisdom and 
energy under sufib advai^ oireiimstances. Tho difticiiUy was not 
so Biueh to obtain supplies of food as tocouvey food to the districts 
wherU'it was'nesidsd, anil to pireveBiS,tJio penuauent demorelizarion 
of the people by -inauhag re^f without sjcacting lalnnir, whore 
Btreng!|>h to labour yet reraabisd. Those who had to hefedm're 
luimborad by and:, those who were made to work by him^ 

dieds of thomujids. The mambsraofthe Civil Service aud those 
who were empba^ to atireiigtbeu it were equal to the occasion, 
aaddifilcaBikiff wan)K|eemedMmoatiiunim weio overcome, 

rain came is Juno and the famine was oonquored. 


Mr. Disraoli in the first flush of his accession to power had 
hinted that England might applv a part, of its suxplns to the 
relief of India; but nuhre pruoont cotmsels ultimately pre¬ 
vailed, and Lord Salisbury was able to borrow wiihout an Englkli 
guamntee all tho money he needed in India. The Bengal fumiue, 
however, called fresh attention to the state of the finances of. India, 
and when Ibo Indian Budget was broughibe'iuv tho House of Com¬ 
mons, ii was laid down as a principle of ludk^n iiitauco that only 
the siirpliiH of each year fiJioukl bo devoted to unproductive works, 
wliilo luojiey sliould* he horixiwed exclusively fi»r works likely to be 
prod ltd i VO, atid Ijord Salisbury obtained power to appoint a special 
Meiuber of Council to superintend the expouditure on public 
worhiS. In otbor respi’i'.lfi India bus gone ou iiyuujuilly enough. 
There wero riots ulBomb:iy, owing partly to rcIigiou.s ([uarrels hc- 
tw.'i'ii the Daiws ami Lhoir neig!ilx)urs, and p.atiy to a theory of 
the G’uvcnior tli.it a riot must get to a certuin jwint Iwforc 
miliUry lbrct< could be ufa'd. lord Salisbury disiadled tliis illu- 
si»»n bv iiitj|rucliii;r Iho Govemov tliat extreme conslitutional 
lluiorli's cv)iild uol bo imported Bafely into India, and that thevc 
troo)).^ might. b(3 legitimately iwcd to make a riot impossibh^. 
Some inU'ieBt wiia also oxcitoil by the apprehension by Scindia 
of .il jmr.-ion alleged to bo the celebrated miscreant Nana Sahib, 
but it lias .since becouio more than doubtful whether a mistake has 
not been made aud tho person arrested is not S(.mo one else, liow- 
ever tliat may bo, it was a striking tribute to the mility of 
j’higlifili piuver that Sciiulia sliould bfind over—ns he sumiosed, or 
^i'ibhud it to b'lhalicvcd that lai suppoM'd—n BiMJiman of lu*‘ iilgheat 
cue1(j lo rertiiu death, and tliat tlie native coniimmilv should 
]iuc tranquilly witnes.scd Iho recognition of tho superiority 
of till! claims of English justice lo those of popuhir 
hiiper.-liticii. 

Ill tho G(>l(jTiial Empire of England tho event most worthy of 
T'flioo JiiLS Ixvn the framing of a KeelprocLty.Treaty hutvvceii 
C'atiad.i mid tho Lnitcd kStatKs. As Sir Edward Thornlon, in dis- 
cu.vsing tlio tones of the treaty, h.ad the ussibt.t.iico of Mr. Brown, 
the siiocial re}>vt'.'..uitativc of tlio Ganadiun Giwerumunt, it may be 
RU])}>i'.<v'd that (ho Irealy is not disiulvantegoous to Canada; but it 
is doubtful wlielhor tho Aiutsriciui Scnrito will latify tho terms 
assented to by IMr. h’ish, and it is obvious that tho Irf-aty may 
rai.-e qucijlionh of soim^ dilliculty if onU of it.s efiorts should prove 
lo he tluit EnglisJ^ iiiipoits into (kanada wo placed at a disadvan- 
lago. ii' compared witli imports from tho United .Stales. It is iiso- 
lesiH, however, to speculatir on this until it is known how the 
American Senal" is likely to deal with tlie matter; and the future 
cour.se of Amcricmi 8lal»'smeu has Ikicouio more than iibiuilly im- 
certiiiu. The riih»li\o slronglh of piU’tie.s has l>oeu changed, .md 
the aufunui ehrlion.s have so far destroyed the power of ilio Ue- 
pubiieans that a coiiaideiiiblo majority of the House of Itepresonla- 
tive.s will bo on the Democratic side when the new mcmlif-rs tel.e 
their sofjU, and the liepohlicmi imajoritViin tho Smuto will lli.'u 
bo reduced to very narrow dimonrion.s. Gfin-ral (ej-imt Juu 
appaieutly lieeu losing iu ])opuhirity. I)i‘ siiowed ti’ut 
he w.Vh .superior lo some, of those whom he Ii.'is unwisely permjMed 
to .surround Ijiju ]jy vetoing the Inlkdiou Bill, lor which General 
Butler was responsible. Bui the odium which lies attriebi^l to his 
]Mirty from tho attempt to cjutv the Civil Ui^'hts BiJ], oiid liom 
llio proeeediiigs by which kollogg has been uphold in power in 
liOuihiiiiia, the. faiiuru of the liejmblican policy in tlu‘ Soiitli, .uid 
more thiui allperlmp.s the injudicious jireposal to violate the eon- 
sliliitioni'l traditions of the country by stalling Geiicriil Gmiit 
for a third term of olIire,'liifcM) discredited the BresnU'iit, wliilo 
they lui^e alienated tho countTy from tlm Kopublican'i. without, 
however, seiiously attracting it to tho Democrats, who do not 
oven nretend to have any policy of tiieir own t*. rtv’t)mn)eml. Tho 
Presklent’a recmiL Message shows a comuamdiihlo desire to .seo 
specie payments njslorcd, and wn.*^ moderate in tln^ langu igc 
.adoptcil ns to Cuba. 'I'lie alibir of the Vtrf/inim hV^w over ite-rc 
quietly than perhaps .Spain had mucli right to anticipate, Uio 
vessel having fortunately foundered on its way to an Amevieau 
port. I'l’obably, tboso who are afraid of tJio ambitious puliei oi 
the United .States need not bo mudi alarmed just now. Oemcrul 
Grant was stopped iu his schemes of extending tliti lorrilc rv of the 
Union while his uerBonal reputation and tin’ power of hi.® parly 
wore at tlieir heiglit, and hois not likely lo very tenluresoiim 
now that circuiiwtaucas are so much J(jtMj favours hie to him. 

Franco is still under tho rieptennatc, Whutcverclsuts uucx'ihiiii, 
there is no doubt that rather more tlmn ono of tho yixirsfur which 
Marslial MacMahon wim uaiiicd PrpRidout has iruno hy,«nd that ho 
is whore ho was. Tbo state of thiuga is provifeiiimil, but t!ie 
I'Teiicb have got used to living under a provirional fiiate of tlntiga, 
aud Marebal MacMahon maintains order, obf'y.s the law, comfiliates 
tho army, and keeps down the strile of parties. I’ho Duke of 
Broglio was his I’riine Minister when the year began, aud after 
having resigned in January and boon forthwith lestored to ofiice, 
Jw was finally forced to retii-e by an adverse vote iu May, but only to 
lose tho u^e rather than the substance of Mwer, ns he is still 
credited with pulling the wires of the Marshars polic>’. He* could 
not retain his official position because he could not couimand aFiU’- 
lianientary majorilv. lie had aided in preventing tho restoration 
of tho Count of Ohambord, and the friends of tho Count of Cham- 
hord have rrjvenjred themselves by aepaiation ftom the Ministerial 
l)Wty. Au^r the resignation of the DiUio iu May, attempts 
wore wade in tho usual way to form a Ministry', hut they /ailed, 
and then the Marshal simply ordered cei’tain per.*io«s to be 
MinistoxB, and they were MinCetsrs/.aQd got on ffiiriy well because 
there must be Miwsters, and there was no one to repim’j the Mar« 
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•hal’« nominees. The ohjecUi at which Marshal MacMahon a Go¬ 
vernment has aimed durmp; the year are two. It lias tried to 
make such changes in the administration and in the distrihuliou of 
political powi'r as would onablo it to cany on tlu‘ tfovenunont of 
country \vithout the aid of a statu of wicy.e^ and, if necys-ary, to 
laco a diusolution, and it has tried to ^d\e a delinito form and a 
dohnite e.iist(fnce to Iho Septoiiriale. hi order to attain the first 
ODjecL it rtoujjdit to obtain from tlio Assembly the ri),dit of apiioiiiL- 
in^ the ilayor.s; and it obtained tliia ri;rlit, and used it more freely 
than succort.-fully, as many ol its nomin*;es were its secret eneniies. 
Init it has tried in Miln to induce thi! As'>eiublv to r(Toriu tlie 
municijKil cojK-lilueucios, so that no one hboulil vole under tl.e e-e 
of tw'enly-fivu, and a prepondurancu sbunld lu j;iM>n t-) ibu , l 
ta.vpii)era, and torofurni Llie politie.d (■(infillueii('ii''<j '.d tii.iLoni'i, one 
muuiber slionld bo returnoil by each comaifiu /icv, an I tlni iljt; 
person elecled should beloii-r to tho district'lie i'e[nv-.enlMl. 
It has eipially failed to procure a RilJ mi tbu jin.-s .snlii- 
cieutly aeMii'o to make journals us snlnuix'die as iliu cUiie 
ol sie^m makes Ihcni. Tim ^lur-lial's orfmii Ims been eon- 
tiuiially riimiiidiniir the Assembly tli.it it ivnlly oii^lit lo jao- 
yide hiiu and his Scptenniito wilh some show ol' ii\(‘d iiistilu- 
lions. Jiiit lliu Assomhly cajinot he {:(jL to “ or”.mi/,.' the Septi ii- 
nate. 'Ihe friends ol tho 0 <*iinL of ('lininhord have rc'ced\cd 
iristnictiiin.s not lo aid in ori;aui/in;,' it, and lliev are iniinerous 
enmjirh (o torn the scale wlieii the Lull opposes the (_ioveninient. 
fS(j oierv tiling' Continues provisional. Me.antiiuu fTariee is not iin- 
happy. Tlio harvesit and thu Aiiila;>-u lin;,. Ijr-oii exceptionalJy 
fiivoiirable, Tho hank of Fraiice is accMtnnjlatinfr a j 

reseivu ot hiillioii in preparaliuii for tin' resnei})lioM of spcci" pav- 
iimnts. Thi'ie is n dulicit of aliout two millions sterlin;'- in tho 
Jiud'^et, aial the Assembly lost the M*r\ieu.s of M. Ma^;ne as 
Finimee Minister by declining; to adopt the Uixation nece.ss.ivy to 
iiialvo p)od wlnit is watilinij;; hut sodikt or later, inacouuliv so 
rich and so d.'leriuined to iiplnild its credit, aa l-'r.ince, somu niode 
of perniaiioiUly hiilanciu^ tho ]hi(l[,,n't is sure to bo found. Inimenso 
t'ljorls are hein;- imido to recoilsiiiute tin* army on a scale that will 
give I’YaiKy oiiee more fi voice among nations* Tlio foreign policy 
of Fi'.iiiei' is al.^o moderate, pvudmit, and concirMtory. Th.> Vtiin rs 
was Mispejid. d for a time to please ITince J li,^marcii, th.' Ox' ioquc 
was recalled to pleafic Italy, and Dulce heen/es has not i.nly iveog- 
ni/od Maishal .Semino's Government, and answoved the liJrv Note, 
of tho Sp inisli Ministry with temper and c-nirtesy, but, has takm 
very stringent iia-iusiires lo prevent hreaciu-s of ueutvalily on the 
frontier of the Ihrciiees. 

Tim struggle ol L'Tunch parties conti'.!i'e«, and it has hoc >1110 
more and inun' ovuleut that the real eonlt-'t lies hetwian liie 
Iinpenalisls and the Itepiihlieans. .M. 'I'hiu.s alier making a 
tour 111 1 taiy, wliei’o lie w.is recelvanl wilJi lieiiours stddom p'lid 
to a Mnm.lev fallen from power, ivcenlly (o.ik (.I'casioii ,i( Greiiohli- 
to hiini up Die results id’ liis olHervalmn,'^, and to pronounce 
that, Hi no nmn.ircliieal lesloration w:u j/roh.ihle, a Republic was 
Dm only j ice! a b!..; I()nii of govermiieiil. It, is also trim that tin* 
i''ii.''iou has dipo-ed for llnj time of tlie Gile.inisis, mul the 
Count of ('li.uabord took one more o])portunily in .Inly 
of proving liimself to he impo,-sihle liy is.snin;; rt' inanilo.to 
iigaiiisL Ddrlianii-iitary goni'niment. ft i,s r'...o true that 
the elections caused by casual vacancies in the Ciiamher 
have gone mainly in favour of Ih'pnhruMn-t. iVor u it ii i .ight 
thing that poliUciaus of all partic,-. agris' ih.it, ifllmre wen- now a 
now iipjieil lo the e\i.*ting coiistitiicncies, there would h.' u large 
llepub.ican imijoriiy. Thcprcsimt A'ssemidv does not I'ven jiri lend 
to n’pn .eiil I''rance. iliit,on the other hc.nd, il iscrpially true tliat 
tlm li.iperialists have gained ground greatI v llii.^-_>ear. The Lhiiico 
linpi'i'i.il came ol age in jilaicli, and they thus have a delimto 
pu'seiitahle I'jiiperor ready to come when In i,s called. 'I'lie 
disseii.sioiis ill Dm finperial iaiiiily Jnivo he^ni, imt healed, hn! liicy 
liiivi' been nuide uiiiiiiporlaiit by the proof that even in 
Corsica rrince \apoleoii could incur an oiec'Loral defeat when 
il was liLiowu tluit the head of Ims family wished him to he de- 
(e.ateil. R'in tlio coiiLesbs for seats in tJn^ As.sembly the Im- 
pcriali. ts have had some defcMls, tln-y can point lo brilliant 
siiccive..! in Dio Nioviv, tailvados, the I’.is de Calais, aiidSeiiie-i't- 
t)ise. It is not yet ([uite cerlain, hut overv tiling seems to .show 
that Die ()rletini.,ts, when they are convinced thatii Goiislitntioniil 
Monarchy in impos-sihle, will prid'cr tlic Umpire to tlm RepubUc. 
P»ut even llii.s is not all. ,M. Thiers preaches a Gonservative Jte- 
piiblic, and in .June i^^. Gamhctta de,>ci‘nded siuldeiily on Aiixcrre, 
and made a hold attempt Lo convince Ills jiarty lliat, if il -nislicd to 
succeed, it luiist uhiuidon ibs old exclusive tiadilioiis and welcome 
into its ranks iiieii high iu social po.sition mid trained in slnlos- 
luiuiship. At one luoinent it seemed as if AR Gasiuiir JVrier would 
.suaTcd iu ohUilniug a majority even iu tho pieseiit As.somhly for 
</rgnni/ing tlio fcicptennato in a delinilively Republican shape.* lint 
rcei'iitly it has seehied as if llio extreme si'Ction of the Uopiihlicnn 
party was determined lo show Jiow powerful it is, and how tired il 
18 of w.iiting on tho pleasure of those who ai«‘, willing to ho its 
Gousi'ivativo leaders, 'flie retuni of M, Ledru Rollin iu Die early 
part of Dili year had perhaps no great signiiicance; but in tlio 
election for ,Sc>ini'-et,-Giso the Red parly rofuaod to withdr.w its- 
Ulan, aiul two Republicans stood iu opposition Ui each other j and 
in tho municipal elections the euccoss of ihia extreme soctiou was 
80 strikingcis to have made a deop impression on tho country. Tho 
lR;d^ would have their ow 11 lists carried, and they cai-ried them. 
They voted dowm the Moderate Republicajw aliimst overywhero, 

, and thuir bucccss in Paris itself was so groat as to g^how that the 
|liietory of tho Communo has not insjiired as much wisdom as 


might liave been hoped. It seoms as if the real coMest would be 
one not between Imperialism and the Republic of M. Thiers^ but 
between Imporialism and a Red Kepitblic, and nothing could 
bettor Buit Dio wiabus and piu'poses of tho twperialists than Uiat 
this should bo the is.suo. 

The great rival of Trance has passed .llirough a year of greater 
iigiLalion than France hei’self. The elections to tho Rexclistog 
tiliowed ll1.1L while ITinco liismarck would command a satisfactory 
majority iiud was supported by almost all the large Diwus, 
cYLMi Mnnich being almost entirely represented by Liberals, yet 
he viuuld bo confrunted by a compact Oppo.dtion containing no 
Ic.'.a than 11 liimJrcd ljitraiu(>nlaiie.sj and aUliough his JdWal 
maj.irlty vv.i 'i .'^nro to support him on all serious questions, yet it 
\vH.j ,i l/ihi r.il iiuijoi’ity, and could scarcely bo expected always ttf 
appivoo iii-i liigh-hande<l ways of going on. iJo induced the 
Reichstag wuhout ditlicully to pass a Rill for interning refractory 
prlc.-its in iiiiy part of the German Empire, and with some little 
dilliculty he procured an enactmenthy which the pri'ss has l)oen 
jilaced comjiletely iit the mercy of the Governiueiit; hut there was 
a M'lions cmli.sioii belwi-eii the Government and tho Ghaiiiher on tho 
«jue?lion of the amount of troops to be kejit up in time of 
ji'Mre, tlie military niiDinritios wishing tho im-aiigeiuent they 
liuourcdto he decreed in perpetuity, and the Ribemls objecting to 
give up their constitutioiiid control. A compromise was elJected 
bv wbieh a miinbor of men accepted by the Government as .satis- 
lactui'v v\'a.s to bo voted without di.scu.s!jioii fora period ot*seven 
veais Gerniany is,iu fad, armed to the teeth, and is determiued to 
rmnain .so. A.s Gount Moltkc said in tho dehatos on tlio Arm} Rill, 
she will take til'ty years to consolidate the conquests vvhicl^, slie made 
in six miiiillis; and Diince Rismarck at a later period of tho 
} car openly avowed till! t A Race-Rorraino must be ruled by force, 
lli.nt the pioclaiiiiod hostility of the deputies for tho annexed pro¬ 
vinces Jiad, in spite of tho coiiciliiilory language of the, llishop of 
Stiusburg,shown Imw hopeless il was to believe they were ibe friends 
of their ancient Fatherland, and that the conqiuTod provinces must 
umlcirtlniul that Germany took them because she wanted them, 
and not Jiccause &lie cared to please them. In such a state of 
things the pi),'isifiility of war is the lii.st thought in tho minds of 
German slnO siiien, and tho Keiclistag has heuii Litely cyilled on to 
sancimn a me.i^nrc for the iiicorporatioii in time of peace of the 
liandf.lurm. Rut if war ia tho lirst Diought of I’rince Risiiiavclc, 
pulling diivv n efck-siastics, wdiich he regards a.s a lueusiire of mili¬ 
tary piecauliuii, is his second, if indeed it docs not hold an equal 
louling ill liis mind, Arcbbishop.s and bi.shops have been 
impiis<jnetl, a .scheme for dealing with vucunt see.s and cures 
lias heeii p,is,sed by the ITuhSUin rarliament, liiica liave boon 
inqiOH'd on ecclesiabliciilR-mindod ladic.s, .md a jnicst hofl 
h. cii arre.sti-d by soldiers at Dio altar. Ihuvoki'd f(umlic«ni 
I'oiiivl at 1ji<1 an avenger in a youth iiamod Ivullmann, 
who attempted lo ius,si,ssinato Jhince Rismarck at Kissiu- 
geii, and was ullimatcly si'iiteiiced to Die light piinislinient 
of j'ourlecii ve.ii's’ iiiipri.sounient. Aot liaving killed rrince 
Risin.uck, hi' (lid liiiii II great service, ojj thii popularity of the 
1 ‘niice w.is greatly increased hy the outiage, mid the Frince has 
bL'en uhlo to iiupiiin the crime of K-ulhiianu to his Parlian cntary 
ojipoiieiiis. More recently tho atlonlioii of Gcrm.'iiiv has been 
ciigro.'.bed hy the imjirisoninciit and trial of Count Arniin. The 
lo.uill of the trial can scuirely be natisfacloiy to Prince Risimivck, 
for tlio Goiml. liiw only been Hcutcnced to an almosPnoniiiial term 
of iiupii.soiimciit, and that on one small, technic.al, and doubtful 
point -, mid Dii.s seiitv iico can scarcely be said to justily the rigour 
wilh which Gomit Anrim was treated, or tho bringing him to 
trial at nil. Gn the. other hand, in tho course of the trial an 
opportunilY tilloided itself of showing clearly what has been th© 
policy of J’riiu'o Risumrek towards France since the conclusion 
of pca(.'(', uiul, by way of contrast, what wa.s tho policy which 
Couui Aniim would have pur.sued if ho could, and the enormoua 
superiority of the policy of ITincp Rismarck. Its sagacity, its 
hreadtli, and its complete aocordaiico with Die iuterostH of 
Germany vv.-ro so incontestably manifested that the nation is 
more proud of Die Prince aud more devoted to him than ever; 
and, vvitliin Die hist few days, when the Liber.ils wei*o disposed to 
reinoiistnUo against tho arrest dui’ing tho Session of a deputy who 
had conti-pveiled the wonderful Press-law now existing in Gor- 
maiiy, a hiunhlo vote of admiring eoiilldenco in tlio Prince was 
p.i.^ed us soon ns it became kuown that he wivs not happy at 
Jdbtu-als joining in a vote with Llti’amontanes, even when Ultra- 
luoiitnncs nppi'aml to he right according to Liberal principles. 

iSpain Inis J>eon throughout the year in its normal state_no 

Guv eminent, no money, 110 army much worth speaking of, and 
a graud war raging all the time. The year broke upon a con¬ 
fused .scene of Republican quarrelling; but, on tho defeat of Oastelar 
by a majority of twenty, General Pavia Bummorily intervened, dis¬ 
solved the OortoH, and installed Marshal Serrniio in a provisional 
dictatorship. The new Government liad a stroke of good luck to 
begin with, for in tho middle of January Cartagena eurienderedi 
although many of the leaders mid worst instruments of the revolt 
escaped in the A' itmancia. At lirst the opefutions of tho Government 
against the Gurlists woiv conducted with indiflerent success, 
Jiiibao was closely besieged, and on Morioncs sustaining a defeat 
iu attempting to relieve it, Serrano assumed the command, but 
only to make an iiiellectual elfortto bi-eok the lines of Soiuorrostro. 
At length Serrano handed over the task ho could not accomplish 
to the veteran Conclm, who achieved a brilliant success, ana re- - 
lioved Bilbao at the end of April. But ho was not fatod to do 
much luoi'o, for iu euduavouriug to take the Cnrlist stronghold of 
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Estella in Juno Ko was himself killed, tuid his troops sustained a 
serious defeat. All that the Govorniiient has since been able to 
do is to localisco the vrar. Cuenca, a town only miles from 

Madrid, was taken by a bold Carlist cmiv do main in July, and 
held for forty-ei^ht haul's, but otherwise tne Ourlists have not 1 m.m}u j 
able to pass the line of the ISbro. They have been shut up in a ' 
corner of Spain, and there they have (»rned on tho war witli 
chequered fortunes. In August Moriones gained an uniraportant 
victory at Oteiza, and in September Tristany was unable to prevent 
the relief of the Eepubliean fortress of Puyeerda. Fighting L'l.s i 
since bwn gtung od the very edge of Frau('o, and Inin was : 
relieved by Loma and Jjaserna in the pi-csence of n curious 
throng of f'reuch fipectators. Whenever it has st'omed as if 
the Uepubliean generals might have done something really 
efloctual, their hands Imve been stayed, and their inat'livity has 
been variously accounted for by the supposition that the Govern- ' 
inent feared that their army when successful might pronounce for , 
the son of Queen Isabella, and by the supposition tliat Serrano,! 
who has now gone to llie front, has been reserving llie laurels of ^ 
•victory for himself. Ho has gradually mado liis Ministry mon! 
and more (Jonservative, and Sngnsta is now liis eliief counsellor, i 
And his Government, if not very successful otherwise, gained by a ' 
fortunate accident the dig'nity t/fbeing vocogui'/cd by all iinporlant ; 
Powers except Eussia. 'I’he Carlists, of who.'i.e hnrbiiiily in tlm 
hour of 8ucces.s there have been loud eoinplnints on the part, of tlic 
Republicans, took it into their heads to shoot, among otlu^rs, a! 
Oernian named Sehniidt; and this brought on tlnim tho wnilh of ! 
the great Bismarck, who not only induced other PiAvers to join in 
recognizing tho Government of ^ 4 errano, but sent a couple of Ger- ; 
imiu gunboat# to tho Northern coast of Spain. 'Ihis naturally gave* ' 
rise to a belief among those who liid not undcr.^tand Prince Bis- ' 
inarck that he was going to intervene actively, and to use llie i 
strength of Germany to pul. down the Carlists. But even before ' 
he had had an opportunity of explaining Ids real intcnlions this i 
belief had died away, and every one now knows that the ( ’arlist 1 
war will be allowed to come to its natural end, whatever that I 
may be. 

A slight diiriculty distiU’lMxl the friendly ivlalioiis of Italy with 
Geriniiny early in tho year,owing to tho nnwairanlfible indiscretion 
of General do la Mavmoni, who chose to r**n>nl .M-erCts entm.^toil 
to his luaionr; but tin* ditliculty ■jiassed away on the Italian Go¬ 
vernment undertaking to nmke sncli ads thenceforth legally 
punishable. The ndatious of Italy with fordgu Powers are on the 
wliole nvost satisfactory. Fnglimd has taken a small step in an 
aiuicable ilircetion by tenninnting its mode.st diplomatic reprc.'ierita- 
lion at the Vkitican; and Franco took a very in.porlaiiL step to¬ 
wards the establishment of friendly rohitions by the withdrawal of 
tho OrSrtoquo. Tlx' Minghelti Ministry received a Ic'uiporary check 
in May hy a (hdeat on a Bill by wliich it was proposed to enact 
that no document not pvopf'rly stamped at tlio outwt should be 
rocogni/c<l by the triljimals; hut it commands I lie general conli- 
denco of tlie country, and the autumn elections huvu fnrnifehed it 
with a ftiillicient and a sure majority. It may thus hope to caivy 
out the two main objects of it.s policy—the repres-sion of brigandage, 
which has grown to an alarming height in Sicily and in Southern 
and Oenftiil Italy, and tho restoration of a balance in the national 
finances. With an army large in proporliou to its revenues Italy 
caunot allord to dispense whilo it has its .internal safety 
1 o care for, and whilo all tho great Powers are continually 
augmenting their military strenglli; Russia having perhaps tliia 
year taken tho greatest stride by uboliahing all cxeuiptiuns from 
tho conscription, and creating an army which, it is said, will, if all 
reserves are counted, not fall short of two millloiis of men. 
Austria, like Italy, has its financial ditriculties to ('nrountcr, ami 
its ovhausting army to mtdutaiu. But the pii.sitiou of Austria with 
regard to its neighnours is much better than it used to be. Prince 
Bismarck is reported to have said not long ago that any one who 
attacked Austria would have to count with Germany, and the vi.-^it 
of the Fmperor of Austria to the Ozar may he accepted as an indi¬ 
cation of the increasing harmony between tho two countries of 
which they are tho Sovereigns. At any rate Austria appeius to 
have been supported both %Gci many and Ru.s.sia in its recent 
controversy with tho Porto rs to its commercial treaty with 
Roumania. While every great Power is preparing for war no 
Power probably wishes for war at present, and pence hn.s been pre- 
• served. But if there has been no groat war this year, minor 
disputes and struggles have been going on all over our hemisphove. 
We have had our Asbantee war ; the Dutch, although they 
took the Kraton of Aclieeu months ago, have not been 
iblo to brine their war in Sumatra to a ch>se; Russia 
is being vexed by tho insubordination of the wild AHiatic tribes 
whom she has only half subdued: and oven Obina and* Japan have 
seemed on the eve of a war akiut Formosa. Prince Bismarck 
lately said that tho present is tho quietest twelvcniur.th ho has 
spent for thirteen or fourteen years; and, if ho thinks tho year a 
quiet one, others may agree with him. It has perhaps been a year 
that may bp termed on the whole a quiet year, and, at any nite, it 
has not been marked by tbo occurrenco of great events or the loss 
of many eminent men. Tho tidings of the death of Dr. Livingst one 
showed that one of the most simple, laree-hearted. and ndvoiituroiw 
of explorers had earned his fitting rest in Westminster Abbey. In 
the fulness of agje M. Guisot has passed away, l(»aving the memory 
of a v(^ mischievotn statesman devoted to small schenios of re¬ 
pression «i;id to tho fhrtbenmce of Oourt intrigues, but leaving 
idso the of & ivixteri clear, enlightenea, and jud^ious. 

I Mr. Sumner nm for years distinguishtSl himself hy a morbid 


hatred of England, and by using his influence to urge 

his party cm to extreme measures, keeping olive clvtl 

discard and the hostility of races; but ho bad at least 

made his name well known, and even his adversaries re- 
cogni'/ed that lie had higher and Icaji aolfish aims than 

arc iifmally tiniud in Amoncau politicians. In M. Van Weyor 
Belgium lu.sl, one of its vnscvst and worthiest counsellors, and 
J^.ugland oihi of tbii inort valued of the foreign friends who luivo 
BfUtlud in it. Within the last day or two TiOrd UojniUy ho.'* 
come to tlio cud of a Rncoo.«iHi‘iil career on which ho euibavkcd 
with the inhoi'ilauco of a great reputation, and in which 
lie distinguished himself by high rectitude of purpose and by 
the display of a very rapid, if not very powerful, intellect. 
But, iikliough tho general poaoi ha.'i been proflerved, although 
tlii' ]uirvc<t hfis been c.vccptionally good, although in wjuie of tho 
piiiicij^al SUile.s things have become. lc.«s disiiiibed Ihiiii they 
wi're n yt'iu’ ngo, -and although few men of givut eminence and 
piomiiient u.'iefiilnoss have ])a.‘*.sed away, \et it cannot lie said to 
have been a very brigdit or prosporoiw or Hatisfactory year; and if 
it doe'^ uoi pain us to look buck on it, it suggests the. pleasing, 
tlmugli pevliiips <lelnsivohope, that it may be eclip.sed by the 3'ear 
Ih.il i.s to succeed it. 


C11R1.STMAS. 

P AL.EV a(»int!wh('ro says, wdth a tone!) of sentiment rather uu- 
usiiul in him, that he sei-s tho henuvolenc.u of ilio Deity more 
clearly in tho ploasurfa of very young ehildreu than in anything 
cl.>c in the world. I'lie fact may prohahly bo taken as Huflicieully 
proved. It is very diflicult to say wlu'ther tho life of an lulnit has 
on tho wholo a halanco of pain or of pleasure, 'riio periods of lively 
emotion of either kind aro brief and rare; and hy far the. greater 
part of our existence is lakeii up with a monotonous exertion of 
tho faculties, loo faintly coloured to b« reckoned as decidedly bright 
or dark. But a young child, so long as it enjoys a moderato degree 
of health, seems to be running over with pleaMurnhlc e.\«dtemeut 
during most its waking hours; and I’aley adds, though tho 
atatemont may be more doubtful, tluit it is even happier when 
ash'cp tluuv when awake. The doctrine is a consoling one whon 
we ondenvour to balance the general account of tho happiness or 
luihery of mankind. It is sometimes lamented that so Urge a part 
of the nice dies befiiro arriving at the age of the. Tbo fact ia 
indeed lainGiitiible, ps a proof of tlie badness of our Kauitary ar¬ 
rangements ; but there i.sKomo consolation in the rotlection that tha 
statement merely amounts to this- Ahat a verv l.avge portion of the 
human race is always in the happiest stage of life. I f we add lliat an 
hour l.ob child is as long a.s a day to a grown nuiu, we may further 
inertiase tho proportion; and, after running over in our thoughts all 
tho miseries to which lJe.‘*h is heir, the dise/i.^'cs, Jn■i^ations, anxie¬ 
ties, and lnboui-8 which make life a burden to so many of us, wo 
may bo glad that so many human Udngs aro pi-osumably happy, 
amt aro moreover o.vtmcting from (‘ucli niomeiit of life a much 
greater fulness of (imotion tlian their ohlera. The period, indeed, 
pa.8.‘-cs away very nijiidlj’. We have no {.avat bidicf in tlio happi¬ 
ness of tchoolboys, who perhnp.s sull'er as much from tho petty 
annoyances iiilliclcd by their ma,stern and tlieir i^pials us they will 
sutler in iifler life from more dignified troubles, and to whom the «low 
passage of lime merely meaus that tho day <if deliverance seems to 
DO reiriiived outside' the narrow limits of their intelloctaal horizon. 
It is the still unron.sciou8 child, to whicli bare existence is still in 
itself enjovable, that scorns in some degree to justify Palcy ortho 
initre poetical doctrine of Wordsworth. Perhaps even here we are 
in some degree falling into tho common error ol unconsciously im¬ 
puting our own feelings to beings incjqiablo of shfiring them. 
Shelley holds that a lark nuiHt **ujoy a gladness unknown to poets, 
the ground of the tacit assumption being that a man must bo very 
happy indeed before he would clap his hands and shout at the 
top of his voice for hours. A lark, therefore, which pei-fonns tho 
analogous operntion must be constantly in the some stale of exlii- 
laration. The fallacy needs no exposure when it leaves the ri'gious 
of poetry; and perhnps our view of children involves something of 
the same error. The child’s absolute freedom from our CJires is 
taken to imply that it has none of its own, Wc will not, how¬ 
ever, look too closely into what is at least a plen.sant and a harm¬ 
less illusion. A child is at any rate a creature suseoptihlo of happi¬ 
ness at a very cheap rate, Jind that is enough for prociical pui> 
poses. 

Ohriainme, at all events, as tlie period at which the old are de¬ 
liberately sacrificed for llio benefit of the young, is a iimo at 
which we are anxious to believe in Ibis soothiug tlieory. Tho 
whole parapheriiali.i of Ghristmas rejoicings are a weariness of tho 
fie.sli to all persons who arc, let us say, as old as a man ought to 
bi*. They are perfectly well aware that a sbaip frost and a deep 
snow is a miisanco not tho less vexatious because it justifies illus¬ 
trations ill tho new.xpupors. Christmas bills have too long been 
the property of satinsts to permit of more than an nlJtisioii. 
And, again, one must be very amiable or veiy easily imposed 
upon not to find out by middle life that a family party almost 
umnitigated evil. The two conditions of a plensant ftKiicty aro 
variety and freedom from constraint. The persons who nmet 
should not be too much alike; end they should bo able to discourse 
upon any subject tibat strikeo them. NW a family party is neces¬ 
sarily more or less monotonous both in character and surround¬ 
ings ; and the mixture of old and young necessarily imposes a certain 
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constraint, as conversation is forced to run upon tlio narrow round 
of topics common to both, The only rclu'f is in some of those 
ainuser>»eDla which hecome 6\t»y year less amusin;?. And tJirre- 
tore the whole ponulation which is above 1heaf?e of ihirty jiro- 
bably looks forward to Christmas as to a j^iinful operation which 
must be jindergono for the btmclit of tho nsinjf g'oneration. fcsi'll’- 
denial is snppofled to bo a healthy inwoss; but it becomes 
especially ])U4uful when the victim is obiijrotl to adV-.i't enjovuiont. 
'rhe only safety is for thoeldw.s to ell'ace liiomselws «s inueli as 
possible, and (o be SfiecDttors and mini.sUtfs to infantile oujo) luciit. 
fhal, indeed, is an occupation Tvlnch liiis its charius for everybody 
■who is not an iininiti^nLe<l brute; hut it imu 4 be accepted frankly 
and with a distinct rw:Of.niltion of llm vicarious iiaturu of the 
happiness. To look at puutomiiues through childish eyes, and 
enjoy luincppiofl w'ith chilJisli jmlutes, i.s a cliurmiu”' eiiiplov Jiieut 
for an elder; but lie must Ijo ^^.'ry careful to keep hia own luoulli 
and oycH as much clo»<"d aa posaible. 

We may indeed be tempted to wish that some better arrange¬ 
ment could be devised for conciliatirii; the claims id' the two ends 
of life. Hypocrisy is more or less ,i Uid thiuir, even when it is iui- 
pOHcd upon us by a desire to promole tho happijiess of our «;hildroii. 
Why cannot infants be happy willumi drapi^in;^ their jiareuls at 
thoir cliariot wheels r' Of course it would be a jnty that our 
darlin;.f8 should ni>t ]iav«i the fullest cliancc of indiireslions and 
colds; and we must aet the part of nurses and tutors. Hut 
tdirisl iiiiis, in its f-ocial asjxicts, should lx* avowedly for theyoun;;; 
and llio elder actors need nt)t Keep up tho f.irre wn<‘;i tho curtain 
is dropped. When the children nave boon W'nt to bed, wo might 
consult our own fediu|.>s by putting on sfickclolli and luslies and 
doing iionauco for tho sins uf the past ye.ar. If this caunot bo, w'o 
may console ourselves bv rellwting tliat the sacrifice wo mako is 
not without its luhantuges. Vomig children are tho great conser¬ 
vative J'orco in society. A lad b^giiis to grow Huhvorsivi! when lie 
leaves his uureorv,aijd may probably be a nilild i-ovolulionist when 
ho goes (o college, lint an iniauL just able to talk is tlio most 
bigoted of all'JV»ries. It resents tlm aruallu.st cliaaigo in the ad¬ 
mitted ceremonial as if it were a hundred years old, and had done 
pivcisoly the same thing in every pnx’cdingvear. If ucliildattlueo 
has been amused by liie simple jdeasuro of pulling a “ cl■.‘lekur,’’ 
crackers become sacred nbjfsMs to its mind, imd, however feeble 
its mo'nory, it would regard the ojuiasiou of crackers when it was 
four IIS an idolater woulil i'ec:.!rd an insult to his favourite god. 
Ohildrcn not only insist u[)oii having stories told to them in the 
flame words wliudi were lirst u'^eal, but it bocu' -. us if by w.»ino 
curiou.s instinct tlicv insisted upon having the same blorios whieli . 
won* told to their forefatliens. The ancient' myth flnrvivt's in l!:e 
uiirsery tale wihen everybody «lso has forgotten it. Tho child is 
not only “ fnlhcr of the man,'' but imec'slor of llu* ran*. Ho )ire- 
Bcrvcs, as migbt bo illuslvnted in a hundred wiiyys, tho »>anic iiislinclb 
and iinK.io.s uf Ihouglit and huigtiago which were char.icleristic of 
the race in long past goneratioiLs. \\f might fancy iJuit, as new 
coineiN, ehildren might care Ic.^ih for tho tnidition^. of the, eoin- 
munity than those who have had time to grow fumiliur with Ihein. 
Jliit tlio vciy reverso i.s tlio caiso ; and, aa wo somctiines .sec in later 
life, tho latest no.opliyto ia the, purHoii hv whom tho symbols of tho 
tradilinri.il creed aro most revci-enlly cherished und nu.*'i ostcnlii- 
tiously di.spbycd. Whalever primitive ide,i.s aro rcLiiiued owe 
thoir vitality in gnaei niciwui'c to the wants of children, hatlieis 
of families, wo are told, aro crtjiable of everylhiug; cortaiuly, 
they t4ri> ca[>ablo of sacrilicing tbeir coiivicliun.s to the iu- 
tcTcals, real or iiup|vir'ed, of their olfspring. Tho mo.st detev- 
mineil freulinukov will often all'ect a belief in ancient creed.s 
for tbo lienelil of the rising penemlion ; and we are 1,ol(l that in- 
lidelilv is cbw‘ked in ccrlaiii foreign couiitvieB bocau*-u tho intidel 
prelm that ids children should hold the creed vvliich he most 
deapiscs to thoir hohliiig none. Jt is not for us to argue. Jiow far 
tliia is jnstitiablo from tho point of view of those who indulge in 
the pr.ic.iice. Jhit it is ut any mto a general law thut doctrines 
as well bn cerenionifB .survive m some shape so long as tlicv have 
chainirt for chiMren. Probably even in America fairy princes still 
^ive a nionarchic.al tinge to the politics of children’s sloricH ; and 
It is notas ycta President who is sJmt up by .amalignant witoll in a 
tree or Iransfomoil iiitoa lieast. Thechild isof necessity an implicit 
lielievf'r in authority, and i» not tormented by having to expose 
his little .‘'lore of iMdiwIk to the action of critical inquiry. Perhaps 
this is one Kcoi-et of hi.s happinesp. Hut, at any rate, iu keepiugup 
oven tho, mare nsedees forma of tTiristmas ceremonial lor the 
benefit of children, we are simply illustrating tho ordinary process 
of development. If grown-up [icoplo. could conBult tbeir own 
tiiBU‘3 vvitlKnit releivuco to the youngest niembeva of society, 
changes would toko place with staJlJing abmptnws.s. The ten¬ 
dency would he to give up evcry^iiiig for which -we conhl 
not ollhand assign a autlicient icason iu black and 
white. Wo need nut p,iu.><e t») ]»iovo tlwt, aJong with a good many 
puerile Buporstil iouii, we mi ' iu that case gel rid of wuiio of the 
mo.sl ottik^utial social bonds. Hut tho infantile part of the com- 
munily acts like the butlors and brakes in a railway train. Jt 
ekekeufl the pace and Boflens the collisions, and thus may enable 
progress to take place without involving too juany thrilling catas¬ 
trophes. Homo such relloctitffl.s may bo u«t*ful to reconcile our 
minds to the many haiilships nf the nospiog season. Wo would 
not ho more, hjrpociitkal tlinu ia strictly necessary, and wo would 
Foaei'Vti au unlunited privilege dfgnim^ng behind the scenes; but 
we would reuiomber* that thoro lU'o few exertions of human euej*gy 
which produce a.maro tangible proihict of imalloyed happiness 
than contributious to the pleasure of children, aud for that reason 


we would look a.s loiiiently os weertn oven upon thxefwlbare illu* 
aioQs, and trea.t the most i^ed seutimeutaUtwis with soBie slkadow 
of respect. 


ARLES. 

I TflKHK arc not many cities in Kui-om which have, oither in 
- formal or iu wmmon use, given their nomes to Idjigdoms. 
HerhapH it would lx*, mwi'e strictly accurate to say that lhei*e am 
nut many .sucli cities out of Hpain. h’or,,m the long roll-call of 
of llii* lumiai-di's of (Jaatile and Ariigou, nearly every city con- 
i[n(‘ri!d from the Hnractm in Houtlievn Hpjvin is imule to do duty as 
11 separate kiiig\lom. Anotliei' city, long a depeiideucy of the crown 
of -Vrugon, given a royal title both in popular, and sometimes 
in formal, jihriwe, Jviiig of Naphis" was the commoa way of speak¬ 
ing Ilf the King of tho Two Hieilics, tmd, at one or two iliomeutB, 
vvlion the two Sioilica vv’oro distinct, it was a title in Xon/ial use. We 
.should roiuoiubiir tliat it was Vbili}i, King of NapU'S, who married 
Mary, Quvnoi of England, Eninet*, and Ireland. In JaUil’ timos tho 
world law sixm a King of llaauv'cr und n King of Home, the latter 
lining pcrlia[.s to crUlcd in tho mistalfon hops i^f revivung tb*? exact 
di'scviijtion of \j. larquinins Hu)iorbu.s. In tho hapjiilydol’iiui't style 
of King of Lombanly and Venice, wo ought |x*rhai»s to look ou 
the disi rict of \ onctia rather than the city of \oHico as lielping to 
give the royal title to the intruder. Wui'toiuberg is un odd case of 
a kingdom called, fif‘itlier frojn a district nor from a city, but li’om 
a hill. Tliero msy likely enough Im^ other cases among sMialler iijid 
(ibsciirer Idngdoms ; but there is at all evcnUoiwcaso in a kingdom 
Av liicb, if now almo'st forgotten, was neitlier small nor obsciui’. It 
is hard to sav w'hat wits the formal style of any king iu the 
iiinlli and tenth ccutuvieB. Eor the most jwirt kings of thut age- 
call lli<*ms(‘hes .‘•imply as “ Hex," wliile other peopledefx*ri)x> tliom 
115 they tliink good. And, in this wav, Arles Ws hiicoino no well 
Imown a uamn foi* ono Htnge of the shifting Hurgimdian realm that 
.'Vrlea may fairly bo rockoued among the cities whicli liavo given 
their luiuu'.s to kingdoms. ]t wiw the rovnl city of the snccori.soi’B ol 
that Ho.so who so pnidcntly descrilxsd himselV aa “Dei gratia id 
quod .'*'11111.'” And in the long ljiiaiiie.s.s of investing the later 
I'lmiiHioi'* witli llicir many crowns, n cxironatiou at Arles was as 
iie,(slfLil to tbc ideal perfection of the process as a corunation at 
Aiiriieii, at Milan -ought wo to .‘'iiy at Mon/.aP—or at Jhjiiie it'xdf. 
It was not indeeil every J'lmpisvor who found time to go ami sexik 
hi.^ fourth crown by the lihoiio, but the crown was to be Innl if 
)u; cJm.se to seek for il. And two ni least, om* of the greate.-^l. and 
one of the least of tho ImjMn’ial .serias, really tovik tho journey, aud 
beeame Ivin^is of Arles, of Ihirguiitly, of tho :Middie lungdom, 
U'l'ore 111'* high iiltar of tho nmtropolilan minster of Ht. TrophimiLs. 

The ujipenrnnco of .\rle.s now i.s liiirvlly that of a royiil city. i\or 
i'3 its gejiei'jtl ell’ect that of one <d' those eities vvlunre Ihu stamp of 
yiiJiinuty and of [uist greatnes.s i.s impre.ssod on every stone. It 
contains a immlicr of ancient I’emuiiis of tho highest iin]H)rtaucc ; 
but, the moment wo an* out of sight of any of the great nionu- 
moMl.'i. we have to thread our ■wniy Ihiougli narrow, cnKiked, dirty, 
ill-paved .street-*', without even the solace of a palpably ancient 
hoiH‘* at every step. And in no city imilton a great river do«.s the 
river entm* .so lilllo into tho general eifec* of tho city. The broad 
Hhone is there; we look down upon it frohi towois anil high 
places: vv(3 tind our wav to it in the cour.se of tiur ramble.s llirough 
the .slreef.s; but it does nut give as tho impression, a-s ono would 
have tliuiiirlit that so great a river would, of being ono of tJie groat 
obji'cts wliich give the city its character. The Khono at Arles is 
nut, for instance, like the Uhine at Hasel or the Adige at Verona, 
like t he Sarthe at Le Mans or tho Aar at Hern. Thwe i.s nothing of 
any importance on tho oilier side; no Deuzor Kleinbaselor Elinin- 
hreitstein. In fact, with rivers of this great width, a suburb on 
tho oilier side must assume Bomewdiul of tho nature of a separatft 
h)wn. .j\nd, in the day s when Arles was a royal city, it was the 
flout ier town of its own realm. The Hhoue was, no ’ies.s tlian the 
I'hdor, “ Iloinani terminus imperii." A ikjsI on tho other eido was 
always a doubtful and dangerous JioUling, open to tho assaults or 
iutrigUL‘.s of the “ H'llinsc Eraiiciiu Hector," or of his vassals. Yut 
wo mitrhthavo lcKdvCi.l for the royal city of Hnrgundy to have its 
Pcriiia, .'^o to spoak, at least its Janicnlum, on the other side of tbe 
kmndary sli'eam. 

'Die autiqiiHics uf Arles belong uliuost wholly to tho earlier,- 
leriods of its histoiy. Jixcejjt tlio manifest fact that Aries is no 
ongcr ono of the great cities of Europe, there is little to re¬ 
mind us of tho day.s either of Angevin Couals or of Valois 
aud Hoiirhou Jvings. There are not, as in some of the cities 
of Houtliern Gaul, stately buildings whose palpably Fronch 
style, in igarked contrast to the chamch'r of the native wmrk, 
Wings the fact of their French annexation home to us. 
mediflcval buildings of Arlc.s are few and of slight importance. 
Two or three church towers and spires of no great mark, and .here 
and there adotirway or a window, Hiiixuiidian rather tlian Freit^, 
are about all. It is its. Itamsn reiuaihs which make Arles cluedy 
lamous. Hut the ecdofliastical .{losiliun of the city ^imt ^t bo 
f^oigotlen, least of all by Englishmen. ATteahos been the seat Of 
more than one coclcsmstical Council, and it was to Arles that the 
Apoatle.of the Knglii^i went to receive his coneecrataon to the 
newly-created metropditan see of Engluid. Ho umch forhxdory; 
we have heard a further point of coonesioh betweeu Airies .aiid 
England set forth by a.xeaIous curate^ to which. the only 
is that it involves a confusion between.Hritomund Esg&hiu^ 
tween the Ligurian and the Bitbyniaa Nikaia, Tl^t. sbrsou/^ 
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says ths cateebist to his young “ is tliero for thinking that 
thare were Engtish Bishops at the Ucmncil of N'ioe ? ” Bo^use,” 

the lami)snre tangfat'to bleat in answer^ ^Hhere were Ihiglish 
Bishops at tlie (JotmeU of Atlefc” The arg[onieat i« piain j if tliey 
conld go aa far as Atles to a mere provinci^ (JoubciI, the attrao- 
tioos of the onnimemcal asseiubly would surely be. enough to keqj 
them from shrinking from so small an addition to their journey as 
Iho apaoe between Arles and Nizsa. One OouiKil, later than this, 
but still earlier than the conversion of the EuglinA, is c<*iinu<9mo- 
rated by a Somewhat apocryphal inscription in the small lioinfm- 
esfjue church of St. Mary, a church on which looal tradititm is in¬ 
clined to bestow an ineip^iblo antiquity. The insoription is in 
l^nch, but it purports to bo a translatlai of a dsatroyed liutiu 
one., ()an wo believe in an inscription which, proptirly enough, 
rccoids Valeniinian and Mercian as Kruperors, and (Ipilio and 
Vinconialus as Consuls, but which dates further by the fifth yenr of 
Meroveus, King of the Franks, and even by 1 lie year 453 a.d. ? 
Cut, leaving these matters, great as is the value of the Homan 
remains of Arles, they imrst not Ije allowed wholly to over¬ 
shadow St. Trophimus and his metropolitan chureh. '/ho western 
portal, one of the moat splendid works of the later and richer 
itoinanosqiie style, is well known; so is the cloister, partly 
of the same date, partly early pointed or rathor Transitional; 
one of the best examples of that type of cloister where the 
arches rest on small coupled columns. But tho church itwdf 
•is worth some attention, especially for those to whom the 
peculiiirkies of I*roven^al architecture may be new. Like so 
many of tho catluxlml, jvnd (ivenmotr* 3 ]v>litan,churchefi t)f ^tjuthera 
(laiLl, it is small and plain, if jiidgwi by a I'h'encb or lOnglish 
standard; but it is thoroughly local, and within at least—outside 
it is so blocked up that hardly an’vthing b«it the t«>wer and the 
west front can bo seen—it is cortiimly not laclcing in stateliness. 
Tho PTOven^’a! type of church, homething strangely, considering 
the abundanco of Homan remains, eschews the basilican tiiidition 
with its ctdiimna and Hat i-oots. It atlects rectangular compound 
iers, often of great lauglit; the naves are covonxl with poinhul 
arrel'vanlls, wliile the same shape is often given to tho arches 
which support the central towers or cupoks. But here tlie 
IHuntod arch is no sign of coming Gotliic; it is rather, as iir 
Sicily, a rcniembrance of the Saracen. Inpt^'iid of njgular aisle.s, 
there are oflon cavernous recesses in the thick walls, aivi there 
is oficn n. singular lock of wimlo\v8. St. Trophimus h»)wever, 
though otborwiiiG confomiiug to this tvj>e, has vegtilar aisles and 
clerestory. Its eastern part is of lab’r date, but it kwps its tall 
central tower of a veiy classical Homanescpio; and this tower 
groups in a most striking \\ay with tho twt) siii".'ving columrts 
of tho Rouian thtiatve, wliich .still stand, reminding one (d‘ tlieir 
fellows in tho foniiu of Homo itself. Tim two periods of the 
greiitnesH fif Arles are tints brought close together. Thti theatre 
and its columns sTteak of wlmt tho Homan cidony wm* in the 
days of the elder Empire. They tell of the city which, wIjoli the 
Mosel wa.s thraatened but the Hhone was still d^temwi safe, sii]i- 
plantcd the disUiut Augusta of the 'rreveri in .such homtiirs as still 
wore loft to it, Tho days were jiast when cither Trier or Arlo.s whs 
likely to be tlio dwelling-place of Emperors. Eor that doubtful 
booour there could now be no claimants sax c tho New Home by 
the Bosiv)tos and the impregnable stronghold of Haveuiia. But, 
now that the (Terinau wa«; thundering on the frontier, with no 
Julian or 'Sklentiman to drive him back, Arles ro.se to tho place 
once lield by Trier—^the home of Julian put in no claim—as flic 
iocal licnil of the Gaula. I’herc it was that Uonorius and tho 
Younger Tlu‘odo.siu.s strove in vain to gather llmse (Jongrps.ses or 
I'arlianu'nis of the Gauls to which no Gauls could be got to come. 
But alKixft tho relic.a of those days and of ttarlicr days rises tho monu¬ 
ment of times ■when .\rk*8iigaTri saw ICmpci-ors within her walls, but 
Emperors wJio did not deem it beneath the majesty of tho Homan 
Augu.sius to add ta his Imperial dignity (he titloa and bailges of a 
local Gaulisli kingdom. At Arles, in the cUui*ch of St. Trophimus, 
Ijedbro the high altar over which the lofty tower rises, tlie ilrst 
Frederick, alremly King of Germany and Italy, ulrewiy Omsar and 
Augustus, added the crown of his Burgundian kingdom to tho 
crowns of silver, iron, and gold. And, as it were a shadow, 
almost a mockery, of that great age and its hero, 0)inrle.s of 
Bohemia, nearly two himdrwl years later, found his way to the 
same spot on the same errand. 

* Tho theatre is the point where the two eras of the city's 
greatness, as the teimaii colony and a-s ilie royal city of Burgundy, 
dro thus most closely brought together. Ami tho tw-o cr)lumiiM 
standing erect, and their broken fellows beside them, have their 
sjiecial charm. Save where a city has the exceptional good luck 
of Eimes and Vienne, it is rare on onr side of the Alps to see 
^ieoe of ornamental classical architecture stondinff place. 
Theatres too, in any state at all near to perfection, are much 
rarer than amphitheatres, and tho remsiiaa of tho theatre at Aries, 
though, save in the matter of columns, not to be compared to that 
of Orange, are really unnsnally laipg!. Othorwi-w the amphitheatre 
of Arlca is a far more perfect monument thau its bloodless neigh¬ 
bour. Both of them have a feature of special interest in showing 
distinct traces of the time when^like luost othei remains of Homan 
times both at Tiitmie and dlserwhera, they wisro both used as 
fartrpasesk At the one point of the tlieatre where the full height 
of arcades is most perfect, thafeagmeat tbntf standinf^ free lias 
used as oiu^sjde of a towefr and' several towers attributed to 
the time uf Saracen occupotioB have rieeu at dHTerant points of the 
oncuit of amphitheatro. The amphUheatra ite^f is well 
ktiownaaoiia of the largest and ribrat preserved in the piovtiiW; 


and, with regard io <]astttions that liavu bfwa lateJv btirred^ it is. 
important to uotwi ihst the presaxai apeaotMUws immwliiatjly. upou 
the rock. There are therefore no .-^igua of imy of tho»» 'under¬ 
ground constructiona which are ao luaAed in tho auij)hiibcatmi of 
liome, Oapua, and Puteoli, and which it is clear ouce ciijitRd la * 
Arles’s nearer neighbour of .\inies. Witbout guing into a?\y of Iho 
diapotstl points an to these buihUngs, common sense is enough t<i 
teach us tJmt Jiflhrent onfangemonto wero likely to bo followed in 
dilforent places according to the local circiunslaneps of eacli; kit 
it is right to say that the prepariitions for the barrier to defend 
the front ai’ats from any possible acoideuis caused by eavoged 
biHJsts are as clear at Arlra as anyihiug can be. 

The amphitheatre, from its size uud statelmeasi, and it.<? re mark¬ 
able preservation, forms tlie juost conspicuous featura iu this winch 
wo oiay call tho Homan, quarter of Arles. But bosides tboatre, 
ampliitJiealpp, and metropolitan chimjh, .vc light .at every comer on 
sonav fragment of Homan or HomaBOsquu date. Wo have, already 
mentioned the church, not very attractive io itself, but colitaiuuig 
ancient portu)ns, which claims to fev the wat of at least one of tho 
Councils of Aries. At another tJOrt of this qmufter, near tlie town 
walls, wo come across olher eccK^ainslical buiUUugs, now disutuni, 
and among tliem a small apse with pilastera of .singularly classical 
character. The walls tlieitt.selvc.s, though not for a moiu*yit to Ih* 
coraj)ared hi those of Aoatu, still retain laige Homan portion.*!, and 
one at least of tho towers line been in tbe same n ay oIutimI ftcctirdr 
ing to inediteval notions of defence. But one of the chief attrac¬ 
tions of A rle-i iie.s beyond the walls. .V suggestion to visit tho 
(Vimn/w is not attractive to the antiquarian mind; but 

change the spelling into AlmornfM^ hud say that it contains (he 
Homanesqiio «*hurch of St, Ilonoratus, wliicli we ivnueiiiber in a 
drawing of Mr. IVtits, tliat it i.s Jipyirixiched IhroiigU the raiuains of 
a rich (‘ontemporary gateway, and that the pdli leads through t\v(j 
liiie.4 of tombs of various dates, which, though tho analogy is only 
.siipeidicial, cjinnot fail to sug^^st the sirwf. ol‘ tombs at Pompeii— 
then tho nature of tbo invitation saews altogether changed. Tlie 
hftlfernint^ churoh brings out the foatim^s i»f the local Hoiuani\4(iiuv 
in all their fulness, e.\cept that the usual squaws form is forsakou in 
the lantern arches (or vast round jiiers, nuuituiing iw of our own 
Soiithwall, and 3 ralvem, and HeretbrJ,uji!l tlloJicester choir. And 
ihe tall central octagon which (hoy fiiip|»ori, contrasting W('U with 
the sijuare tewer of !St. Trophimus, sliow.s that, with all itHplainnesa 
and severity, (he l^roven^al style could on ocetisiou reach to 
a inPaRiire of lightness and eh^ani'a from which one might 
have fiiiicii^d it debarred. And more shilling still is a v teit to the 
jiol far distant monrt^levv, ehurohes, anil tower of MonlmawMir. 
Tho rocky hill on which they are seatiHl, looking forth on a hill yet 
nioTi' 1-nggtH.l, on which one feels that honio traces of primwal 
dwelling and jjriiiifeval defeiujo ought surely to lie foual—the 
lingo Ibrlifietl tower which forms thn most prominent object, 
the ynsi fragment of (ho great clmrch, witn all the stern 
simplicity of ite sprooding apse, tho cloister only not riv.illing 
St. J'm])liimiis, the lower chapel calling itself tho nonfessional of 
St. Trophimus,and claiming (jierhaps not without n.-iwau) on tudi- 
quity which ciuriea us back to Home, Httvonna, or Trier—all this 
shows jierbapa not to tho least advanlage when twiliglrt liiiulers 
much minute study of niere detail, but when the rising full moon 
hritigft out almost more distinctly the outliiu's of hill and tow'or. 
At such a moment wo can almost forget that even on tlie liill of 
.Montmajeur the day.sof moiiaatio bad taste once had their sway, wkI 
that a largo partof tlni actual niins consists of convent iial bnildluga 
not unlike those which cncumher tho miuAtew of Caen and Houcu. 
And beyond the great monastery stands that uniquf) chapel which 
must have inipres-scd itself on many memurk‘8 as forming the fron¬ 
tispiece to one of Mr. Petit’s volumoa, the four apses clinjiing to tho 
central lantern, tho group lieingdisturbed only bytheooutean’orary 
porch attached to tho western apse, tlie nortliem side absolutely 
without wiiwlow.s ; tho strange interior, all upso have tho lantern, 
vanltid iu a fashion which suggests the kitchens of Gla^lonbiivy and 
F^ontevrault ond Avignon, All this, tht)ugb we must give up tlie 
legend which assigns the building to Cliarles the Givat,.shows lliat 
tho men of tlio early })art of tlw' eJeventb century were somchowr 
pofye.ss(d of con.siderablo skill in tlwi use of building stone, and 
that Montraajeur is to be classed Jiloiig with Home and Winchester 
and a few other places as among thoMv exceptional parts of the 
world vvlieiv! everything was not built of wwxl. No one who ))ay.s 
a visit to the royal city of Biirgumlv riiould tuni away "vvi I hunt 
paving a further vidt to the hill and chui'clioaof Montmnicur, and 
if heshinild chance to vi.sit it by the pah* moonlight, he will hndthat, 
though Montmajeur Iwa no altenisio hutfiv.«>w.s to seem c.irxtsl in 
ohon ami ivory, yet its strange «nd iarirt.1 outlines pive ns much 
plav for the magic eflecta of light and shade aa the later and more 
elaborate forms of raedrinval art. 


SECOiND (;lass. 

I T ia easy to draw a lino between tho upper class aud the lower; 

but wbo shall say which is tho miilte class i* JCvcry man 
has his own iiUav on the subj^xjt, aud piobablv accounts tho^* wlio 
aro slightly below himself to be of tho middle class* Tbeic are 
other ways of making, the distinction, btit it is Inuxlly worth wliile 
to-go into them. One ^ method is about to lie taken away from us 
by the.abolition of secood-class caniages. if the juilwavs 
geaeittlly adopt the proposed systosi, mucli confusion of rauka 
will oecar; and though some may be able to bear up under the 
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circuTURtancRR, and even to preson*e their equanimity, there can ho 
Jittle doubt that to a lar,^e number <)f very worth v neracuia tho 
chan;p3 will be cveecdingly inconvenient. Many people now ho\or- 
ing in an intormediato po'iitioji, or litenilly in a luidtile clas^, will 
*hnve their actual place detined, and tlio pocotid claae ia Crtseritially 
indeflnitw. 

There are people who may travel by any claaa they pleat*e. There 
ai'e people wlio not only say they ilo, but do “go third, henuiso 
them is no fourth.” Hut tliero are people who cannot “ go third.” 

A pL'(!r, an honourable, a baronet, Homo of the higher grades of the 
clergy, may do so if they choose, and tln'V pnthably will cimoso 
under ilio new syste-m. A man who has uu usMu-od position, 
whether by rank, w'eallh, or talent, can take any placo in a train 
without dei-ogatioii. He may “go thinl," Wause every oi.e who 
knows him knows that ho is groat arnl rich, and c.in allord to 
travel by tho first class, or that he is groat and not rich, and 
may eofmornize if he pleases. His actual ]fL»co and slau<lin;r in 
society aro md in tho least aHoded. He is Imd td' hiioM lI 
and may u.so his herifiige as he pleases, thi the whole moio^ 
people are born into this position titan coiiie into it of 
theruselves. The newdy rich or tJie newly givat sohlom attain 
to that conscious imlependonro which is the only guide to 
safe action. A knigdit can scarcely make up his iniiid to 
tmvel except first idass'; but ti baronet may “ go tliird." So, too, 
ft country squire xvill 1 ravel in llio second class, though his own 
tcruint is in the first. The commercial traveller, who now ql'teu 
ventures into a second class, can never g-o into a iLiird. Ho might, 
by so <loing, bring disaster on the tirm lio represents. Th»>se an! 
the people on ■whom tho abolition of the bccond class will act; 
their position will be clearly marked, so far at least aa raihMiys 
take them: and while some who have hitherto been contented with 
u middle rank will be obliged to m«mnt up a step, others struggling 
on a border land will be pushed down. .NIr. llcginidd 
iMuntagenet de Hogson, who lias perlmjw a>t much a^ a couple <»!’ 
thousands a year, and a position to kei!p up, most always travel 
first class, whereas he used often to go in the second when no aria- 
tocrelic Ineml was there to see. On the other hand, tho “ Hoiiblc. 
mid Ivev.” the vicar of M. de Hogsou’s parish, who has perha])a 
half his incomo, and wlio habitually xveiit in the second 
claps, will now' alwavs “go third.’’ And the grocer'.s xvlle,, the 
apothecary 'h dnuglih'i’, tlic sdiooliuastcr, the organist, tlu* lawvera 
clerk, all those to whom the second-class carnages were specially 
appropriated, will have to face a highly ]'i//Iing altenurtivt'. 
And these are the people who may he, strietlv i died the middle 
classes. 

Stvond-rdass people have certain characteristics in common. 
They do not du ss alik<‘, iior have they any pjirticular accent ; hut 
the ethnologist who wishes to study their liiibits can have little 
ililliculty in identifying tlumi. They are often, nay usually. \ery 
polite, espceially to each other. TJiey are also pious, in an ciiilueiit 
degree, llegnlar uttendance at chapel involves piety. They d(» 
not go to church,but prefer the nieeting-lumsc, fin- oi>\ioiis oMsons. 
Belter to reign there than to tain* an inferior ))laee at cliiireli. 
And their pietv is only ofinfilled by their dec()rum. liven their 
scamlnl is delientely expressed. Tliey hide its more repnl.',ive 
featnivs under a veil of carefully seleeled words. They would blush 
to mention a divorce. Tlie court in which siuh legal events take 
place is belter called the I’rohitc (hmrt. They never use teiinswliieli 
could possibly hi! taken to imply any acf|iiaui1‘iuce with tne.diciiie or 
Hurgerv. Anatomy, of eourst', i.s too horrid to he tliouglit ol, Imt 
Home of their ilistinclions aro a little dilllcul; to undeisiiind. 'I ho 
stom.ieh can never be named, under any cinMU)i''lanees ; nlthougli 
there is no impropvielydn speaking ol the limes. Hands and leet may 
be disijinllv alluded to; hiituruis are doubtful, and h-v are. wholly 
unmentionable; for both the. word limb Ins been judiciously snl)- 
Hlitiifed. Second-class people are also viry p.irlieulir m matters 
relating to births, deailis, lind marriages. 'I'la* po'-sibdity of a 
lady having a child is never to be thought of ; but when such a 
mvslerioiis event iis a birth takcR place, it is described Ijy means 
of various foveinn jihrases, and any vefereueo to its having been 
e\pe,cted is carefully avoidi'd. Siipt'-rstitious oiisevvauces ivg.irding 
inarri tei!s arc common among them. .No lady of the middle class 
wouhrcoinent, to Ijo married on a Triday ; and at the cost, no 
ilooht, of great sntreriug to I lie whole wedding parly, the clergy¬ 
man who otlieiates is expccte.l to read the entire service. To be 
l>ridi>smaid a third time, to take idf the wedding ring, to break a 
trlass UL the hivinkfast, to let the, hrido's mother appear at the 
ceremoiiv, all these are things of bad omen, and must he avoided, 
J)e('p and long mourning Is also a rule. There is a reason fur this. 
Slight mourning, la,sting a short while, is costly. It involves I 
several ehange.s of raiment, and ho belongs to expen.so. W hen 
black ;:armenlH aro once assumed, they must be veUiiiied us long as 
poHsibk*. ’flm alternative of novov wearing them, evei'pt for very 
near relatives, is not eonsiderod. A gentleman of this class vvill 
wi'iircriipe to the top of his hut, and, for llm rest, dress like a 
elergv man during two whole yeara after tlie death qi his mother* 
iu-law', although that melancholy event caiified him sincere joy. 
In the announcement of deaths, too, the middle class is curious. 
They like to apocify tlie exact complaiiit of wliich the departed 
ha# died, ftiid artj scrupulous to add that ho is lameiitod. 
We someiimotJ read that he died after “ a short but severe 
illness,” ftlthoiigh we might have judged of its severity by 
ihe roRult. When a long mmo can bo given to the disease, 
HO much the better. When children die, their loss is annoiincod in 
a manner peculiar to the middle class. Tho lath(‘r’8 and mother’s 
names aro given in full, without any prefix. The results of this 


cvwtom arc often of ft disagrcoftble character. When the father^ 
for cximiplc, is Mr, Jolm White Bteck, (uid 
the ftimounwmout mentions the death of tho child of John White 
uud Marv Block. Ignorant or ill-uaturod people mi^t infer that 
the decejotod belonged to the saiuo cfttcgory as William the Oon- 
queror or the, Duke of Monmouth. When a gontloiwaa dies, bm 
name is put in ihe first column with the prefix ^ which 

the obsen er may at onco fix his rank. People of this claims aro 
also remarkable for thoirrtkill in calling things by their right, or at 
least their most proper, names. It is to one oi them that tho voge-* 
tariun public is iiKlebtod Ibr tho change of rhiihurl) into “ ppnng 
fruit”; it is to be feared, however, that miny^ of them also spoak 
of “ sparrow grasiS.” A lady coming out ot a .shop saw, as bUu 
believed, a r;ib .standing at the door. Sho asked tbo driver it hp 
was engaged. Jle hioked at her fur a moment w'ith great dignity 
.‘IS. he replied, lifiving no doubt been well instructed by a middle- 
cla.ss mislresH, “ iMadani, this is a private carriage.” Jam becomes 
“sweetmeat,” lullypop.^ are luetftiuurphoaed into “sugarplums,” 
and by a still more awful and mystvu'ious proces.H gonseberry wiuo 
become.'* “chiimj)-igne,” and m-ii-.-^ala “sherry.” Tlio middle-clas.s 
fiidy never speaks of Jier liirsb.md, but always of “ .Mr. So and So.” 
A I'hrill of lioVror p,i.H,sed throughout the length and breadtly'uf the 
country when on one (.iceaniou tlio I’rince oi Walcvs was reported 
to have meiitioui'il the Princesa in a public bpoccli as “my wife.” 
It is perhap.s waiiloii lo revive such painful subjects, but this 
matter vvm.s much diseus^od ut the lime, and an error of the re- 
jiorler wa.'* usually invented to account for the Prince's expression. 

I hit there is aiiother and very dilfere.at side to tho picture. In 
the ranks of tlio middle chms there are many people towliom muieof 
tlie.se remarks apply. Thu retired cuumuimler who is seen in a 
third-class carriage knows tlait on tho morrow his butclior's bill 
makes ils afipearance, though his quartf'r's money is not due lor 
weeks 1 1 Come. 'Tlie half-pay captuiii who .struggles to keep his 
hoy at school, or to give him a good coach for his army o.xaimna- 
till’ll, may travel .sccmid clas.s with impunity, but if any of llm 
people of his town seo liim in the third the consequences will bo 
awkward for lijs credit. These aro the people, on whom the new 
Hy.^tem will tell most unpleasantly. There is llie late v icar s widow, 
wlio auuuallv takes her daughters to see their line rehiUoM.’t in tho 
North. T'liey take second-class tickets to the junction, ami then 
change them for the first, so that the servtvnl.s may not .s<*e them in 
a lower place. And there i.s the curate or the doctor, wlxysiv 
credit has heen sav^'d by tlm second clasi —must tlioy “ go third ” r' 
On the wholo, otlicers are most e.xempt from the operation of .such 
distressing donbu. Jt i.s no uneommon occurrence on tho 
steps of the military (Hubs for llm butlons to .niTesl the 
iwogrc'^.s of a jifis'^irig omnibus, mid for two livened fo<itmen to hidp 
into it llie unwieldy form of General Sir Ilerciiles Samson, K.C.B. 
Sir lleiviilcs does jiot care W'ho knows tliat his grateful eoalitiy 
rewards tlie Iiei-oie actions of ids voiilli with an uinmal sum about 
eijiml to that wliieh he and his fellows at the Club pay I heir duel 
Imtler. Ihit the dillieully of making distinelions of ra,nk is in no 
wav removed by Ids case.’ Wo shall always he puzzled by il,e\en 
though till’ r.ulway.s throughout Knglaiid adopt tiie new svstem id 
llm Midl.iud. d^he dilli’eiilty is ilhistvMeil by the perplexity 
of a ni.in in tlm country vvlio dc-seribcvl a feat of 6lioj)lillmg as 
liaving been perlonned by a lady. t)n it.s being objeeteil that a 
ladv eoidd not h.ive ilono'such a ihing, h“ aiiswrered cmielusivel} , 
“ N\'eil, slie wa.'i (pule like a lady, for sho had a parasol.” 


SllAKKltS AND UKViyAM.S'f.S. 

riHIE little. CDiuiiumily of Bible (dirlstiaus, or Shakers, as limy 
- 1 - me more eommonly called, xxLicb has lor about a je .r :uid a 
half been one of the ciirio.sities of tlie New Lreivst, and of wtueli v\o 
lately gave some aecuuiit, lias just collapsed pretty miieli in the 
wav tliat might have been expected. It was establishid on the 
slrongth of a small capital provided by a rich lady who had fallen 
nialer the inlliience of Mother Girling, the direeding spirit of tho 
movement, and by other adherents-, ami a.s long as the money lasted 
all went well, r'nfortiinately tlio funds of tlie eonimunily are now 
exhausted, and a^ the memhers are apparently either uiiabk' or nn- 
willing lo support themsidves by their own imliistry, they are 
tlirowii upon the parish. There is nothing in liii.s which need oc¬ 
casion surpri'a;; Imt it i-s certainly strange to remark the dis]!os:itioii 
which is ob'.crviihle in some quarters to represent the evicted 
Shakers a.s the victim.'i of pcr.seculion, and to juslilV their claim lo 
he relieved from the ordinary obligations of honest folk. It i.s im¬ 
possible, of coaree, not to be .sorry for poor peoule—a lavgn pro¬ 
portion of J,beni women and cliildrcju—who are suddenly turned out 
of doors in this bitter and incieumnt weatlier; but there i.s no reason 
whv pvmpathy for tlie safterers should take tho form of iuiUgualion 
agiunat tho.se who have found themselves obliged to enforce their 
legal rights. That they wore turned out at all waft simply bocauso 
they had voluntarilv exposed themselves to this fate, nial jf they 
roiuained without shelter for a night it was because, in their fftua- 
ticisni, they rtssolutely refused to accept auV. It is perhaps charac¬ 
teristic of tlio philanthropy wliich componaates iUejf fin- an 
expansive love for one set of people by acrimony and iniustice to 
others, that it should be hastily assumed that the Shaliers have 
been ill wsed. Mr. Auberon llerbort, for instance, who tells us 
that be has been absent from Lymington for^ some lime, and 
has no Irxial information, nevertheless at once jumps to the con¬ 
clusion tJiat tho magistrates must somehow havd heon bcUavihg 
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And tliat all JufiXicm of the Poaea oujflifc Iheiefoire to be j It iimy Iw thought thot iho world has beeu in ewatoiw^ dvoiog’ 
iuiiniediAtoly aholiftbod, Inpointofilict, the inairif^trates merely per* | a ftntliciently longr period tw enable theiH« wl'o live in it to form a 
fonued a legal duty. Tlwy could mil. refu.so toiimuireinto tlio hHo;jkI i lolcmldv accurate idea of tlio liiiiita of biiman poH»ibiUtie«, Most 
insanity of Mrs. (Hrling: but, iifior oAumiuiopr her, they decided ( reawumble persons bavo in Itici coiine to tbo cotieJnsion tba^ more 
that horstate of mind was not such as to ju^slifv her (Icteutinn. j tr».od is in the long run libely to Ixi uttainod by avoiding too am- 
Mf. Herbert also propuses to pin.'seculo <hi>' medical man who In i bitiousuii of what onliiiary huniftli uaturc is equal to, mid 

the first inetancu eignod a cerlificate of lunacy; but l hero is no I being content to strive Imnibly and patiently towaids the gri^uol 
ronson to suppose that the opinion wa.siiot given in perfect good realization of a higher ideal. The collapsu of tlio HhaWs in tUo 
Itiith, Mrs. < lirling would certainly seera to l)o in smne Tespeels New Porcst curiousl) eoiucid.es with the movement of a new wavo 
what mo.'^t pe(»ple would call enwy, although the magistrates werer of religious SHUtiinent which Ims iib'endy tUiteil f^cutland aud Tre- 
probably right in thinking that "thory wore, no sntficient groiuids land, and is now expected to (>vcrflow Kngland. Mother Oirling’s 
, for shutting her up. As to the ejection of the J^liakers, it appears eil'ort to reslorc niHiikind to u condition of prinnli\e innocence, and 

. that they had timely warning of the mensure.s which ivure to bo the eflbrts of Messrs. Moody and Sanlvoy to tlirow their midiences 

taken againbt them; but they did not choose to pay any attention into paroxysms r>f religious emotion, IVar a nlroug I'eaemblanco 
to it. Theoivticallv the community W'us supposed to be complete in to each other, not, it, is true, in their objects, for tlio American 
itself, and iwolated from tho rc^st of tlio world. lint priwliciilly it performers have nothing to do w'ilh any socialist projects, but in 
had entered into relations with the.w'orld which entailed ceiiain iho means which they employ, 'niey bolli de.'^ire to raise people 
roaponBibilitios. The estate on which it had settled down was to a state of mind and feeling which ina^'larimps bo inoiuentarilv 
mortgaged iu onler to provide money for current expenses; and reached under tho inllupnco of spasmodic excitements, but which 
there is no reason why iJible Ohristinns should be exempted from cauimt permanently be maintained. What is aimed nt is, in fact, 
the ordinary consequence of burrowing. If they were, it \voul<l a sort of artificial and hysterical c.xaltation, which is utterly in- 
probably lead to a large and suddm incrensu of their mimbcr.'^, consistent with stmiid health, and imposes h strain that necessarily 
llavingobtained tho loan they require(l,Mrs.(.JirliTig and herfrieiuls prodneos a dangerous reaction. Mrs. Girling and her family 
appear, after tho fashion of Mr. Micawher, toluiVO considered the preach, tlmin*, and sing; Mcssis. Moody and iSniikoy havo not 
transaction at an oud, and to havo dismissed it from tiu'ir minds. ;i.s yet lalvcn to dancing. Mr. Moody endeavours to work upon the 

They took no thought of the moiTpw, or of the inteiv.st which wDiild feciings of hi.s audience by highly wrimght dramatic narrative, 

then fall duo, and disregarded tho legal notices v\hich were sewed aeling', as it wen*, with veice and ge.sture, a series of little plays, 
on them. It is all very well for pious people who have succeeded and by .sensational allernatioiw from dfi*p aoleimiily to 
in obtaining an advance of luonev to shut their e\es to llm ( wi.'^t- \ nlg.ir humour, in order to roii.s«* tlie audience, and gel their 

enco of tlicir creditors, but it U nnt unnatural tliat the latter ni‘n'**s into iiroper trim, Mr. Sunkey, a M^cali.st who performs 
.should prefer to do hiisinesa in the ordinary .sccmlnr way. in whal is called " uudfectivo miiiiuer," giving aonie WuGi^nnnimmo 

It is pios&ible that, some new light inny yet ho thrown on tho and otlici's forti^, sings a stirring mciotly; and then the wludo 
f'uhjcct; but, as far as Iho information alre,idy nubli died goes, it body of people are net to sing to^iuther, rui.siug of course a Btr<»iJg 

.shoVs in the dourest imssible niRiinev that the .'^liulaus Iuiau come and tlirilling body of sound. Tim dense crewding, tho heat of the 

to grief simply because they chose to incur liabilirH'.s wliidi they building, tho ]ih)sical efl'ort and impression of the singing, i\atu- 
liiid no meniia of meeting. There is a general coneiivrence •»[' lesti- rally coiiibliio to produce a sort of hotfoxorish ellerTcSCunco, which 
mony that, notxvithstanding their eecentricitie.s, they arc quiet, jn-‘ Mr. bloody procueds to iutoubify. His hearers are moved now' \Q 
olfensive. people. They are, xcry fond <if yreadiiiig, .ringing, and laughter and now to tears. In coiinexion with 1he.se sorvicos there is 
dancing, and, for decency and ei)uveni<‘nce in iho latter exeiri.’-e, also a band irt‘w'hat are called “ workers," who piounco up*>u persons 
the w'oiuen wear short skirts and trousers. In the oxeilemeut in the audience, and cany them oil'to exhort and avguo with them, 
which followed the visit of the SherifTs offieers, one of the Shulers There can !>’ no doubt that exercises of this kinJ have a very 
is ssid to have exclaimed, “ They take my goods ; they shall have powwful inllueuco on many sensilivo and wonk-minded piotsona, 
my garments also,” suiting the action to tho word by stripping and that an appearance of vhileut religious fervour la pro- 
hlnieelf to perfect mulity; but there seems to Imvo been duced. A great many comerts are said to be made, and wo can 
^ nothing indecorous iu the oixlinaiy life of the community. If they readily believe it. It is, however, move to the pu^oso tp ask 
could only have provided for their own subsi.stenco without how long thcBo conversions usually last, and what is the subse- 
running into debt, there would have Iwen no reason w’hy any one quent condition of tho converts. Nothing is easier than to throw 
should interfere with them, nor does it nppoar tluit llicro a certain kind of people into hysterics, and the inooiw employed aro 
WHS any di.sposiiion to do so. Tlie weak point of tho rather physical than moral. J'lveiy doctor knows tho symptoms 
])Vojert was that tlie Shakers lived on their capital instead of on and the causes, and can toll of tho perilovis prostration »xud 
the fruits of their industry, and of course when the former w’us Inaritude of the unhappy patients wdion tho stimulant has eitlier 
exhausted they had nothing to full hack upon. It wa.H no doubt be«m withdrawn or has lost its pow’er. No one cun habitually 
intended that the commimity should be sc]f-.supporting, ImL its indulge inthis sort of intoxication, which is in fact iikin to that of 
coiupo-silioii was by no means fax oiirablc to (liis rc.snlt. Txvo chissca opiiim or liquor, without suflbring A weakening of the moral fibrt?, 
came to it—those who laid a little ixioncy to put into the coiujutm and beijig liable t<> pandxsis after a sueccssiou of debauches. ITm 
fund, in return for xvhich they probably expected to be maintaiiiod ium'*(!ou.s revtliition.s of iLeBeccher and Tilton case convey a molan- 
withoiit too much exertion on their part, and those xx'ho,ba\ing <‘holy warning of the degrading tendencies of that sort of 
nothing xvlurtever, thougl.it they coiihl not tlo bettor than falm* scjisalioiuil Muthodispu which is prevalent in America, andw'hicli 
their chance of what was going. It lies b(*en a.^tsfuled that some has occaisionally sporadic oulbnuiKS in our own country. There is 
of the former vainly endeavoured to got thidr money back, and nothing more injurious either to mind or morals than that sort of 
that others left bec„iuse they could not endure the ineiigroiies.s of emotional exeiteiuent which plays upon the physical circulation 
the fare. As so much time was given to devotional exercises, in- and the iierxf.*x, and subjects tlie len.soii to the insidious inllueiicos 
eluding duneing, it may.be inferred th.'it the cultivation of the of an inlJamed and hysterical imiiginatiou. Momlity. no less than 
ground was not pursued with much as.^iduity, nor wc.s any care religion, depends for its safety on a sober, bumble, and well- 
tfdicn in the admission of members to see that thx'y w'cre lit for balanced mind. 

their work. If they were Sound in the spiritual sense, and believed ^— 

fully iu Mother (jlirling, that was enough. Mrs. Girling lierself 

was originally ,a sijrviint girl iu Sull’ollc, and seems to be more remarx- yvESTlOXS ASKIU). 

able for her Huonev of spt*ech than for her administrative eapacity or 

knowledge of worldly ad'airs. Under these circumstanoea, it is not O F.CENT advertisements which have appeared in several news- 

surprising that the establishment in the New Forest, however papers have directed atUmtipn to certain provisions of the 
^)iritita]ly successful, should hate proved an economical I'ailure. criminal law, to which, in spirit, if not iu letter, tlu^to adx'ertise- 
The members were unable to raiso suftlcfeiit food for their numts seem to be opposed. Jllnckstone and other writore snejik 
own .-subsistence, and it is said that ftir .some time past raw of tho olfence of “ theft-bote,” w'hich is where the party robbed 
carrota have formed a principal part of their dietary. The question not only knows the felon, but also takes bis goods again, or other 
has now come to be whether these fanatics, Ih-causo they amends, upon agreement not to pro.socule. This is called coni- 
chooso to disregard the ordinary conditions of social existence, pounding of felony, and formerly was hold to make a man on 
tire to be allowed to indulge their whims at the expense of accesaary, but is now punisheti only witli tine and imprisonment, 
other people. Those who profess to sympathize so keenly with tho This perversion of justice, says Blackstone, was liable in the 
Shakers, and ore so loud in exclaiming against tho cruelty of mak- Gothic Constitutions to severe and infamous punishmenl; and 
ing them pay tho debts they have voluntarily incurred, have an tho Salic law “ latreui^ eum similera hahuit qui furtum celuro 
excrilent opportuaity of putting themselves in the place of tho vellet, etocciilto.riDojudicecompo8itionem ejus admittere." By a 
creditore,a&a not only forgiving theactuol debt,but proridingtbr the statute of Blackslone’s time, which substanMy exists now^ even 
future wants of the unfortunate ontbusinsta. What has Iwippened to advertise a reward for the return of things stolen, with no 
in this case is only whnt has happeneil in hundreds of other cases, (questions asked, or words to the same purport, subjects tho adver- 
Tho experiment is a very old one; and the same result has invivri- tWr and the nrinter.to a forfeiture of 50/. each, 
ably attended it. Even in new countries where the communists This law nas been applied in several cases to persons who 
have had all the advantages of ample space, primitive slmidfcity of no doubt felt it to be mconvenient. The celebrate .Tonathan 
manners, and freeilom from the traditional prejndicea ana restrie- Wild was hanged for thekindred oflenco of ** taking a reward under 
tiona of an older soeie^, their schemes have mways ended in dis- pretence of helping the owner to his stolen goods.^^ This contriv- 
ajttet. and always for toe sAxne reason—that a mode of life which once, says Bl^kstone, was carried to a great length of villany 
x^i^resiheldpeat human perfection in order to do it justice is in the Winning of the reign of George I.; the confederates 
unfitted t^ UBMoDs who are by no means perfect. Human of the felons toui disposing of stolen goods at a cheap rate 
pAmu and weihnessiA bKOidf out, sad spirits to the owners themselyei, and thereby stiflu^ all further 

to be im protection egainshtl^cbn^uenees of persotttlimp^ inquiry. Wild had under him a well-disciplined corps of 

vmi iH'ie^fed or nejiilootod Ufeour ^ thieves, who brought in all their spoils to him, and he 
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ko»t a sort of public office for reetorin*? them to the owners 
at half-price. A statute was passed to prevtmt this practice, and, 
ns Wild still continued it, he -was convudcd and execuled upon 
this statute. He was first tried for stealiiii^ a pai'cel of lace fr«)ni 
n shop, and the fact app<!tiriiijr to he that anotlu*r mnu stole the 
lace, and Wild stood at a street corner and recei\ed it, he, was 
acquitted, flo was then indicted under this htatuUs and on proof 
that ho received ton guinms from the shop luisl^e^ft under preiouee 
of heljunj' her to her luce, he was at lust convicted and cxecuti'd. 
The pitcher went to the well once too often. Wild was thi^ 
original of Peuchum in the JUi-ffffare!' OjM'a. This careful man of 
business keeps hooks in which the riaJue.Muiid exploits of his heroes 
are entered, and a diamondrinjf or a/rnld snuff-bovareas le^^ail/irly 
po.stod to their several accounts h.s would 1>o si hale of p)0(ls in a 
merchant's Icdg’er. After his quarrel \vith Tiockit has been ap- 
ptiased hv his declaration “ Prother, brother, w«'are bolli in tin* 
WronjT,” ho hurries home, wliere he e\peels to se(f .‘i frentleiiian 
about a siuiff-bo.x filched in the Park. Tlie p-ntleniiiu was no 
doubt prejinred to pay liuiideoiuely and a.sk no questions. 

An Irisli (Uise shows a, curious evample of tcnant-rif-dit iuiti<;'ated 
bv hom--,-'tealin}r. The piisoiier iiad to niv a sum which he 
tLou)jht e\«'e'<.si\e on cominji; into a ihrin. The lioi'^e of (he o\il- 
jr<.>ing lenain had disappeuretl, and tlie. ]iiisoiier eausiMl him to ho 
informed that, if he eonsenb d to pay a ren.-onsl?' , ..nm, three or lour 
neighbours W(,iild evert themsehes to liiul the, lioise-, but if he re¬ 
fused, the hur'^e would make a day'.s joiiiui'V into the eouiitry. 
The pris<iner was tried and eoiiMctcd lor tlu; offence of taking a 
reward under nreteucc o'’ lu‘l]mig the owner to hia stolen goods. 
In'an hkigli'h case the house of the pro'emitrix luul him 
broken open and fourttsm cheeses stolen. The prisoner, who 
WU8 a tradtbiuau eiiiphyed hy the po •'t euiriv, called njioii 
her in the course id' hi-hu-iui'-', ami lo il h"!’ lliiii, h** had hoiiic 
puspieion of the persons who li:ul bmlo n open her hou.-e. ili‘ 
proposed and e,\L*cuted a plan by which lie bnuiolu t<i her house 
the persons whom ho suspected of being ( (-uceiue 1 iu the ro)>beiy. 
Upon tJio prosecutrix .'eeitig them, slie at ouce reiMgni/.ed them as 
persons who had Iweii at her Iioihc on the d;i\’ he.'nie the night of 
tlie robbery. The jwi.soiier a'-ked the pioseuitrix if slie did not 
think they v'eve implicated in the robbers. Sl.i* said sht* did, and 
he said he diil also. She said, “ I w isli Mui’d try if you lumhi liny 
a bit of cheese of them,” t j w hich the pris u- r assented, aud the 
gave him 3/. for that purpose. The pvoseeu'nv wafl told se\er!il 
times afterwards by the prisouer that tla? cheese would come. Sim 
complained that lie had got her nioney and did not mean to get 
her the I'heese. He answered that she might lui\e tlie mone\ hack 
whenever she pleased. The jury found I lial the primmer knew the 
thieves, aud assisted the prosecutrix as her aL'ciil and at hei request 
in endeavouring to purcluiso the stolen piopeity fnmi tln-m, not 
meaning to bring the thieves to justice. The .lodge direcled tlie 
jury to find the prisoner g:uilty. The eilse wais considered hy tlie 
Court-for Crown Cases Ueserved, and the .Itidgos held that, upon 
the facts found by the jury, the receipt of the money bv I lie 

i iriaoner was a corrujit recei^i^g of such money wnlhhi the statute, 
f the prosecutrix in thi.s eaae, knownng, as she did, the thicAcs, 
bad got her eheese hack by the prisojuu’s Oi-sislance. it seems cle.ir 
that she would have lieen guilty of compounding a felony, or 
theft-bote.” 

An lulAertisement Avhich appeared recently in the 7 'i//irx, 
Ktateathata dresdng-case, co\ered with leather, hearing certain 
initinlfi with coronet, was ‘Most'’ from the onlsi«ie of Paddington 
Station, at 6' 25, on SSaturdav evening the 12th iuslant. /\s the 
case contained jewelry, Scr., whicli cannot K* lepku-ed, i,(.x-k:)/. 
will bo paid on its resbwalion, with the contents untouched, to 
Messw. Hunt and llo.die-ll, “ who are nuthon/.ed to pay the re¬ 
ward.’’ Assuming that this advertisejneiil W'a.s issued with llm 
coTiBout of Messrs. Hunt and lio.skell, Ave may usk what that tinu 
would do if the dressing-case were hroiight to them with the eon- 
teiits untouched, nud thi^ reward worti (hmimuh'd. 'file adwrtise- 
meut slates that the dressing-case anus “lost,” hut thohO who 
issued it cannot bo iguonint that it ha.s he(‘n generally n.ssumeil, 
and is at Iciu^t probable, Unit the drOiising-Ciiso Avas stolen. Pludi- 
stono says that‘Mheft-botc” is where the party robbed not only 
kiioAvs the felon, but also takes his goods ngam upon agmement 
not to prosecute. If ^lessrs. Hunt and lloskell are “authoriz(‘d,” 
ns the advertisement states, “ to pay the rcAvard,” they must bo 
prosuiucd to bo authorized by the party robbed, and to be Avilling 
to put themselves in hia place, if they received the jewrela, they 
•woidd know that they were receiving them from a person who 
could hardly by uuy stretcli of charity be supposed to have come 
by them honestly. * Even if it be pos.Hible that the person bringing 
the jewels could satisfactorily account for his possession of them, 
it is also possible that that person might give an unsatisfactory 
account or none at all. What would the firm be prepared to do 
in such a casAi ? If they sanetioned the issue of the ndvertise- 
ment, ihoy t)ught to he prepared to answer this question, which is 
very 8e,rious. They might perhaps sny that the advertisement was 
only issued to decoy thicAes within the grasp of justice. But 
it is certninlv unusual for suck a firm to go into the detective’s 
line of business; nud it may be doubled whether a jury would 
accept this explanation of the adA crtisement. Tho statement is 
that 1,000/. will be paid o» restoration of tho jcAvels. It is not 
slated that the rowara will Ij© paid “ and no questions askedj” nor 
are there any words to the some purport. Still, that which is not 
expressed may be impKed, and a jury might possibfy think that 
the advei'tiaement must mean this or nothing. The case would he 
di(^Q|gWcably similar to that of the woman who, knowing the 


thieves Avho had stoUai her cheeses, wi^ed to got them back hy 
paying money for thorn. Although cheese is different from chalk, 
anil also from diauumds. the persons who issued this advertise¬ 
ment coidd scarcely suppose that the laW would be ^fierent in 
application to ‘‘jewelry and gifts of various kinds which cannot 
btr replaced.” In it supposed that modern civilization can 
sujqjly an imjivoved IVachnm Avho receives gentlemen at home, 
or waits ujion thcmi b\ appointment, in roferenco to jewelry 
incapable of being roidacoil AvliioU has been lost at a railway 
ht’iljon ? 

It appears that ft notice has iilsfj been extcn.sively-plaearded *. 
and otljerAvise eirriiJalcd throughout J-(t)ndou which detila rather 
mure pari iu 11 Inly Avitli the Sftnio niftller. Any one into whose 
hands iIjh jowel-oiisc tliat avos lost flt P^lddington Station 
niHV hiiAc fallen is requested to put himself directly into 
coniiuiiiiicatiun Avilli the Marl of Dudley, Dudley House, Park 
L-mo, ‘‘wilh a positive a^Buinnce that tho greatest couHdeuoS 
slitill be oh'ei’vod. and that the party so commumcfttmg with 
Inin i^hall net In his nwu iidvniitagi^.” This notice is oven more 
siij'])viMag than the other. \\’t‘ make no assumption as to the 
,'uilhnrsliip of either. It- will no doubt Iw explained in due timo 
how ilii'se, adverliMnneiit-s and handbills got into ciretdation. It is 
enoii;>li to .say tliatany person Avho adopts this method of recovering 
‘* lo-l ” projKTty renders both himself ami Iho printer of his n )tiee 
liahle to a penally of 50Z. To say that ‘‘ the gr ilest confidence 
will bi' tibsi'i-M'd” must surely iiieHii either that no questions will 
bt> aslvcd, or tliai the answers to them A\'ill not be ri'vealed: .and to 
say that the ]»artv coiimmriicating with tho lo.ser “shall net to bis 
own advanlape-’’ seems to mean, allhougli the evpres-iion Is rnlher 
oh.-cme, lliat tli jt parly shall earn reward and shall not iiieiir 
d.i* limeiil. li ii-eoiumoii that persons wdio lane Jiienm-d .seiious 
‘•lo.—fs” of )ivo;>t«rty are so <lislriieled with gri.d' or .anper ns 1 (» 
take ilie-iiil slops for its |•eeoAerv. They do not I,now iho aw, and 
they do not stop to k-.tni it. In ft current >tory hv Mr, ’J'roilopu 
ft Aoiiii^ lioly eloj^ic^ and ivaclu's Liverpool on Jjer Avny to Xew' 
Yoik, when she is t!ire.i(eu»‘d with aro-t. and loi.sents t.j return 
to l.oildon with ;i polloe-offieev. She has taken tor her evpenses 
a clu-qiK* gi\eii hy her f.illier to her luotlier for hou .eLe.-plni and 
her father, who is iniiueiillid and imperious, telef.irrt]ilis lo the 
police Ht Li\erpool. and .01 oHieer is at the iiulway sl.i.ion prepared, 
if neee-sar\, to .avve-t her on a cliarge of sli'dinp llii.'* elieiue. 
The filllier's real ohjei 1 is to prevent h«*r depnrture Ibr Ni'w \nvk 
wiUi her loAor. This, it need nut b.j said, is a\ery qnestio'.ab’e 
sl(’}i; but in a noAcl il may be fls^ume^l tliat rich and jjoweiful 
peri-oiis niHV take liberties Avitli the law wliieii would not L* ^ 
permitted to ordinars mankind. But if a siniil.ir a-sumption wuic 
to be made in aeliial life it mielil entail disigreeabk* eoieerpiejices. 

We have dealt thus jlir with thivS matter without precise i-efer- 
eiice to tho Avordlng of Bfainles. But- any one who will read the 
.Statute 24 and 25 \ ic 1 .c. 96 ,.s. 102,will find that itseei.iH very nearly 
applicable to the autliore, AA'hoover they may be, of the ad\erti»o- 
inents on whieli wi* luave coinineutod. Hy that Si'Cliou whosoever 
sliiill publicly advertise a reward for the return of any property 
wlmtsoeier Avhich sliidl IiaAC been s^de-n or lost, and shall in such 
advertisement use any Avords puiportiiig that no questions uill be 
fisked, or shall make use of nny Avords in any ptiblic iidveitisement 
purporting that a reward will be given or piaid for nny iiroperty 
which shall haAu been stolen or lost without seizing or niiiKiiiganv 
iinmiry after t-lie per.son prodnt jng such property, or shall print or 
publish any sneli adviTtisement, .shall forleii tlio smn of 50/. for 
every such otl'enco to any person who Avill Bin* for the same by 
action of debt to ho roco\ ered with full costs of suit. 


CObOXKL ntKDKKll'K’S MAlilB.vr.E. 

fpilE story of Coloncd Fredericks marriage with Alartlia 
i- Uigdeu would furnish iisuful umtler for a novelist. ThLs 
officer had been iu the (luards, and, being obliged by peeimiarv 
embaiTas3ment.s to retire from tlmt corps, be obtained a conirakdoii 
in the East India (’^^mpany's service in 1776, and went to Bombnv. 
He AVM employed during ihe next fifteen years in AA*ftr» against tie 
Maliraltws and Hyder /\li, which greater eontemporeneou.s Avftr.s in 
Europe and America have throAvn into undcscrA'ed obscurity. It 
is not tho least proof of British energy that those distant wai's 
wore prosecuted with varying sucee.«!8 at the very time tliat tho 
combination of France and Spain with the revolted American 
colonies compelled this coiuitry to struggle for e.\istenc« close at 
home. In 1781 a combined fleet commanded the Chiinntd, and 
deliberated about attacking the Britieh, Unfit iu' Torbay, white n 
Spanish fleet and army b<;sit,gfd (ribrnltar, and liord Oomwallis 
wtw compelled to surrender at YoikTown. But in tho saw© year 
Sir Eyre Coote defeateil Hyder AM at Porto Xwo, and thus dia- 
pelted the awe with which that chief had been |A?gnrtted, 
and preseiTcd posaessiona iu India w'hich soon grew to the 
dinieijaions of an Empire. It is recorded tliat Colonel Frede¬ 
rick served iu the campaign of 1778-9 against tho Mahrottae, 
which tenuiuaied in the disastrous engagement of 

S amn. In 1791 CornwaUis was 6 oveRior 4 ^ery and 
ommander-in-OMef in India, and Ti}^) hod smMded has 
liither, Hyder Ali, m rater of Mysmre. The kfoteratue were h»w 
allied with the British, and their army co-opraled Biiliish 
force advauew i^m Bombay to invm Tippoe’a odoii^,' white 
the princM Irtish army advanced with Sa-ittipe dhject from 
Madras. The Mahratta army tmdhrtofldf te tbeiis^ Binwi md, 
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lijliidfiff little e^erienoe of each operations^ it tms assisted by a 
dectaclmient of Europeans and Sepoys sent, under Oolonel FrodericU 
from Bombay. A pre^tnre eaaaiilt ended in a repulse, but afler 
the frll of Bangalore the place sarrendered. In the course of those 
operations Colonel Frederick died at Darwor on the lytli of March, 
1791. Early in the next year Tippoo Avas besieged in Seringa- 
pttam, and was compelled to purchase ponce by ceding territory. 
In 17^ Tippoo was encouragt^d by Bonaparte’s invasion of Egypt to 
provoke another conflict with British power, in which ho lost his 
throne and life. I 

Thus much iimy siiiricc by way of sketch of tho great events in 
which Culouol Fi*oderick bore an honourable part. Ills domestic 
history during the samoyoam must now r»ccupy our attention, lie 
had ttlarriod JVlaiiha Itigdeii, probably at Stalisfiold, near Fuver- 
sham, in 1773, and in 1776 she sailed with him to Bombay, where 
she remained until her husband’s death in 179J. The fact of their 
luarriageis tolerably well ascertained by tho circumstjuico that tho 
widow enjoyed a peusion from the Clive l'’uud, and there jue other 
corroboraiingcircumstancos, but no record of theimimago now exists. 
It appears, however, that tho system of regislrring juarriages 
established about twenty years boforo was administered with con¬ 
siderable laxity, and in one parish, and perhaps in m<*re, the practice 
was to enter a number of mamage.s in the book sinmllimeuiisly, 
although they had occun’cd at various tiiiios. Tho iri'egul:uilie.3 
which had grown by tho middle of the century to an int(doral)lo 
scandal were not likely to be changed all at ouco into an orderly prae- 
ticOjSuch as in tho lapse of another hundred years has been attained. 
Tho, statistics of marriages are now care fully collected and com¬ 
piled, and aflbrd foundation for curious and somotiums absurd 
theories. But before the Marriage Ac I of 1753, claiidesline. and 
mock marriages were common, as appears by tlie dramatic litcraturn 
of the period. It is uot surprihing that some of the relations of 
C(donei Fredoricli regarded Ins comiuct ns I hey would that of one of 
those dashing heroes of comedy whom iiicli.uMcter he seems to have 
reRemblc'd. They knew there Iiad been an elopennmt, and iloiibted 
whether there liad boon a marriage. Vet it appears that this 
rt|)eadthril’t gallant nut only married the girl whom lie ha<i 
fiRciuRled, but bdiaved well to he.r after marriage—a mailer on 
wbieh the conduct of the horoes of comedy is hd't in convenient 
(dHCtirify. One of tlio most brilliant of llitse hemes, Sir! tarry 
Wildair, has indeed boon made to exhibit bim-.clf both liefore and 
after raarringe, and it is generally agixvd that the secoml corned v in 
which he apjasua as a pattern of conslancv is much less lively 
than the lirst in which ho amply justilii's bis name. Tt is, how- 
e\ er, possible that Farqiiliai* drew Irom observation when be made 
his rofoniied rake declare that. 

In ^Jllto of sstirr 'aaiu'.t a imirraja iir.-, p' 

A mail is inily Itless’J willi surli a 

and among his niimerniia military aivjuaintances ho may linvo met 
a prototype of Oolonel Frederick. Tlie letters of tliat geiitleuian 
to his sister-in-law hto good ovidenco of the reality both of Jus 
marriage, and of his ailection f»>r his wif*. .She is, lie says, tlitj 
idol of everybody at Itombay, “ the more so because, 1 am sorrv to 
aay, sensible and welbbehaved women in India are very scarce,” Tliis 
w«a in 1781, wiiftu India could not be readied witliouL brining, in 
addition to the hardships of a long voyage, ilie danger of CM})ture 
by the I'lvncb. At that time the hopes of our ancient enemy wiu-e 
raised by tho accumulating dilficnllie‘! of MngUind. An able coin- 
mnnder, M. de Hnfli'cu, sailed with a fleet from France to that con¬ 
venient base of operations, tho Mauritina, whence ho trnnsporlod a 
military foi'ci.i, including a ri'gimerit of KiifUis, to Pondicherry, and 
landed it, to co-operate with ITyder Ali. Jn proof of llie magni¬ 
tude and reflohition of these ftUbrts of the French in India, it may 
suffice to mention that Admiml Hughes fouglit five indecisive 
battles with M. do SnflVen. And although Freneh ho.stility could 
not defeat, it scrioiisly checked, the growth of I'mglish power in 
the Euat. What would bo our feelings now if tho only road to 
India lay by the Cape of Good Hope, and tiie Mauritius, lying right 
in the tinck, was swanning with active privateers"^et such 
were tho conditions under which formerly ^^'o mauaged to 
transport, not only troops and stores, but women and children, 
to India. Eiigagoniouta betwren the C'ompain’s trading .ships and 
privateera or regular cruisers of the enemy wore not uncommon, 
and on one nmmorable occasion the traders, buving no convoy, 
formed tlieiaseUe.s into lino of bailie and l)f^iit off a French 
squadiMrt w'bich had nuwle sure of captimng tliem. All those 
tradei-p warearim'd, and prejmred to use their ginw. Siadety wiw 
used to Ihrt dangers and losses of wav, and was di^ipiwetl to provide 
libemllv fpr the wivoR and children of its victims. Ill us we find 
that atlkimbay, after GolonolFrederick’s deatli, a suK^icription vv^os 
raised for his wife, w'ho was, as he says, tho idol of the place, and 
she obtained from the Company tho pension and other Hasislanco 
which enabled her to bring up her family .'Auilably to her husband’s 
Station. Her sons, as was natimvl, entered the military or naval 
service, in which two of t hem died, wliile a third,f b'ucral Fnriorick, 
Bundviid till recently, and was tho father of the petitioner in tho 
suit. But we can mute believe that French privateers at stMi and 
Hydt'r Ali mi land nmdo ** .sensible and woll-behavoil women,’’ 
unless they were remarkably couragoous, rathor shy of India in 
those yoam. It was no Agiire of speech to say that the butllo of 
Porto Novo saved Mtidroj, and often in these tijriits for e\isionc.t> 
the General had only a few lumdreds of British trooiw at his 
command, while four months of dangerous voyage lay Ix'tvvcnu him 
and tho piissBality of reinibrcoineiits. 

^is case is loss interesting in its legal than in its social aspect. 


Allowing that a nuurriago may be proved otherwise than hy ft 
register, there cmdd hardly lie 'better evidence after the lapsi# o{ 
a hundred years tlian wiia protluced in this case, Tt 'desses 
notice Uiat there arc no direct means provided by English law of 
trying the title to ft baronetcy, and tliifi can‘only bo dorw by 
bringing an ejectmimt for land held muler the same right as llw 
disputed baronetcy, or by pimieoding to obtiuii a detdamiion of le¬ 
gitimacy under a recent Statute, This wils the proceeding adoirted 
in tho present case; and 9 A the marufigt*of uolonel Fn^dorick 
with Martha Kiguon ha« been establwhed, it follows that ihe jieti- 
tioncr, ua his gnindniiu, is entitled to a baronetcy vvhidi wiug c*m- 
fmod on the Ooloiad’s anc^'s1^>r. TIuirc was souie evidenc-e agahitit 
the claim, but the jury did not hmtato long over their vonlict. It 
[ is Iriio ibal for some lime after the marriage some members of both 
families did not believe llnit it had taken place, and tlwv t'xpruftsed 
I their disbrfliof in still extant doiniments. it w<is Ibundod pnibaldy 
on an e.slimiite of Colonel Fri'derick similar to tliat which a 
thcalrical audience would form of Sir IlaiTy Wildair. Ho 
would beyond doubt have neduced Angelica if ho could, 
but, os lie Could not, ho man-ied her. \Vlw*n ho found that 
he must chooso between a duel and a weddinp', ho ch«)so tin? 
latter, “Any man,” he says, “dare fight; but I’ll do more— 
I’ll mariT,” The undo of Martha Bigden used language 
which fully justifies our coinmmson of Colonel Frederick vvitli 
Farrpihar’s lively hi'ro, Ifo tells his niece thnt 'be and others of 
licr family thinli sho is m»t maniod. “ You left all yoiu* friends,” 
say.s he, “ and bocaimf a companion to one of the gi’eateet- rakes in 
the kingdom,’’who h.ul almost rninetl his father and contracted 
debts whicli forced him to tly tho country. “ By him you havo had 
two children, winch 1 am afraid are illegitinnlle.” A uioiiiovanduiu 
exists in the luimlwriting of tJiis undo, apparently euibodying the 
account which Iiiul reached him of the assortiKi marriage. The 
place and time arc atiiti'd to be Staliafield, March 1773*, the 
cltu’gyman who nmi-riod her was gone to thy Fast Indies, tiie man 
who gave her away was dead. The uTK-de’s commonl on tliia state¬ 
ment is “verybai accoiml.” But the- I'tatemc'iit is PutUdonily 
credible, partic.uhrly as vro arc able to judge of the probability of 
I Colonel Frydi'rick'aenUniiigiutoa claiidcatiiiu marriago by aurvoy- 
iiig tho whole of his conduct both bolbre and afterwards. Tnc 
nnde was perhaps right in thinking that Oolonel Fredmick 
would not imvB mnrritMl lii.s niece if lie could have helped 
it; but, between his own pimhion nml tho girl’s firmneas, we may 
assume That he could not help it. Tho uncle’s l+dter, which is 
dated July 1, 1776, coniaina the words, “All this” (becoming 
comparlon to a rake and beming children) “ has been done in 
eecrot U; us till a month ago.” This tollies with the fact that the 
niece gave in her maiden name m'eipta to her unde for luoucys 
]uiid by him to her up to May 1776,01^1 aftei'WRrds signinl 
receipt.s “ Martha Fnaicnck.” On the oilier hand, it appears that 
in a bund and deed e.\«rutc.d by .John Bigden, bvotlier of Martha, 
in 1783, she was called lligden. These dociiinenls were executed 
by .lohn Iiigden in order to obtain puymeut t>f a litgacy duo to liis 
sistc'V, of which she was much in want; and doubtless under 
theso circmii.stanccs he would Jiot be very ‘particidur what he 
signed. Ho survived his sister, who died in 1794, and afhT her 
ileath he disputed tlio fact of Iwr man'iuge, and kept poasossion of 
a small estate to which his eldest uepliew, if logitimah*. wtmkl 
Imve bew) entitled. lit a Icttej- written in 1800, in which Jolin 
Ikigden blaled his inUmtion to hold the estate, he said that 
“ this aft’air”—that is. the dispute about tho maiTiagy—would 
injure his decoased sister’s children, “as tho Oompauy will of 
course take oil’ tho anniiity.” He seems to siiggttst that, if he is 
allowed quiotly to hold tlie estato on tho k apposition tliat there was 
no maiTiugp, the Comjinny may Ijd left to go on paying an anniiitv 
to the chiltlwm on the siip|iosition that then^ was a nianiagn. Tins 
is not very elevated morahty, but he profesoea an intention to ex¬ 
pend the. inc.oino of the estate he was holding upon the fiuuily tif 
his decfsased sister; whereas, if he gave up tlK^ whole, lliat incomo 
w^jiild go to tho eldest son exclusively. Much imporUince cjinuot bo 
aacvilK^l to any ante or declarations of John Rigdeu, and, on the 
oilier hand, it is nearly certain that a rerlificato of the mnrriAgo 
must liave lioen prcxiuced to tho Oompanv to obtain the jicTisiotis 
vvliich w» ro groutiH to Oolonel Frederick’s widow and L-liildroj?. 
.lohn Rigden must have knowm that such a certificate was neces- 
sary, and, if lie believed tliat no marriago had taken place, he must 
havV believed that his sister’s incomo hail been obtained by forgery. 
On the whole it is impossible to attach much weight to the evidence 
against this uiarrisge, and the supposition that ati irregular mar- 
riflg« took place lianaoniaos wdth the undoubted facts of the cose. 


REVIEWS. 


MAYSIER’S COUXCIL OF TliKXT.* 

f^PlIE gennino history of the Council of Trent Ima yet to he 
X written, and whether it ever wiU lie. written must reran in 
a question for the present. It is not only that bistorimis, and 
especially ecclesiastical historians, are very apt to be p(irtiKra.i«. 
Buck was indet'd the case yjith the first two writers <m tho 
Council, of whoso works all later records nru littid else than 
trouBcripts or abridgment. Sarpi, who liad Jong been suspocted 

• J*Uufie hiiit^*r!qve Mur fr Cannk <k TrPnft-. Par b. Mayiijcr. J’lvudbro 
Partic, 1345-1563. Paris; Wdiei'f to*’ 
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of secret Profoatanlism, is proved by recent iTivestkatione to luive 
been in fact a secret unbeliever j the Jesuit Pallavicini, who, imliko 
Saroi, had access to the orijriual sources, held a brief for Uio Po})o, 
ana was rewarded with a Cardinal’s hat. The able and learned 
writer who hM adopted the rmi de jdume, of Majiiier is perfectly 
that “ whoever undertakes to write a history of 
tte Council will be obliged to begin the whole work danoi’o”; and 
ho will also be obliged to w^ait till the Acts of tho Council, which 
to this^day have never boon publishod, os well as the voluininoiis 
correspondence about it, hiilicrto jealouHly guarded in the archives 
of the Vatican Library, are placed* at his diaposal. Sumo light will 
no doubt be thrown on tuo subject in the nustbunioufi edition, 
announcod to appear shvjrtly, of works prepared for publication by 
the late Fatber Theinov, wiio did not live lo see lliem through 
the press. Thaincr was for several jears Keeper of tlio V'eticaii 
art!hivw, and was only deprived «)f his during'* the recent 
Council in conse<jueiK:fi of liirt having sirnuu ihr order of hw.sine.'^s 
of the Council of Tronl to the (ienuau llishops. ^^ho were thnNlcfl 
to protest against tho very dilfereut rot/olttnirtifn euloreed hy 
auUiority nt the \'ati(%'iu (Jouncil. (Jardoiu .^uceeeded him, but 
tho Jesuit Piccirillu, the Pope's c<)nfe.‘-.''(>r, ri'eeiAed tlie iim’iuissiori, 
Hover Ijoforo granted to any one, el going alone, wheuevi*!- lie. 
chose, into the secret luanuseript d(‘pnrtn>eijls of the Libmrv, and 
it is feared that valiiahle doeuuieulH may he remij\ed or made 
away with before there )*> an) chanee of their coming into profane 
hands. A distinguished J'jiglisli i'Joman Catholic, wheat one time 
had access to the archiMS, is also said tube ]ireuiii*iug a, uorkou the 
Council of Trent, timl we sincerely tru.st the repoit may turn out 
to be ell founded, ^leunwhile nothiiiL' like :i cooiph-le histor\ 
can be looked for, uulil, if e\er, tlie entire treaMire ol origiiiiil 
records is iiuidfi available for the u.M' of coinpeh'ul N’holrirs. Tlie 
pre.^ent writer is too well iiwarii of this to profess to sujiplv a 
Im unn for wliich adequate materials are not at hand. His work i.s 
bised on Lhillavicini, corrected ’ an evainination (d‘reeeiit (ier- 
nniii critics, and of important docuiuenls discovered in the Siiuiincas 
Archivo.s. Ife evidently untieipated Ultramontane hostility, and is 
careful to iasist that the work, which is written from a strictly 
(Jatholie, standpoint, is intended to 8er\e the cimse of the Clmrch, 
which ‘‘ia not aided, but dishoiiourod, by the use of lies and reti¬ 
cences.” Ilisesliimile of the subject is dylLucd iu the following 
passage~ 

rVst pre^oUoment a iin fie (•••!! moincnts ent’KiucM de l i v‘o de.* iioujili-.. , 
ndiii (lit rorganisiUion t’fjodnJc ni d(!conipi)silj(in >V‘il)u;,iit dreuiit In hocietd ! 
Miodi'riu', preto prendre su plm-e, i]uo k* com-ilo d»‘. 'I'leidt' s\>t iduni. ('cite 1 
dponue, nhisi (juo toutc.i Its periodcs de tninsiiiun, c'tint morideineiit iidc'- ] 
ricnie Ji loUc qui n prtk(^de, eomiiie ti eclle qui a Miivi ; oUc lail tficlic cntiv 1 
le trei/.ieme ct le dix-Heptiouio sii*clo. LT:glise lres.m;dnde mi huilK’nie rt 
mi iiciniCnie sibile, upre.s s'etre nkvi^c. piu la lel'onno de (Ir^goiiv VII. 
pmllVait dcpui» Itonifiue VIH, ot .surluut dcpiiis In tniiislntUMi dii 
a Avignon, de ni.iux u-sse/ grnvc'iponr nineiior la porte de toulc iiihlitiuiim 
purciiicnt liunniinp. Sik* nrotcKtaiilknu* cst •'‘^sciitu lknicnl une t.uiihc lon- , 
eepliim llu^olngjqne, iViiit lies HcrnpnlcH orgiK'ilkn.v iriiii nmine .sail." micji- 
ti«in, (in ne sanriut nier «pic k* Insnin univcr^clJenu-nt scnli d’liin 
imnvait stall rtMidro populniro une tlieuiio aii"-! alisfraitc f|iK* ecllc de l.i ju .- 
tilicution hUherienne. Touto n'rieciice an Mi)ct dcs ;i 1 )ih criraiinis djn's !<• 
gnuvoincincnt eceli'siiistiqne .'lu M'l/.ieiiio skcle lisqne tie pio^o-jmi do tiop 
(adli'.s iviiUatiiiiH. I 

III an interesting inivocluetion of i6o juigca the uullun* sketches ‘ 
the corulitioii of the (^hiircli, and the cause.s and growth .if the 
Protestant Reformation, prexhmsly to the Council of Trent. One | 
main source of corruption i.s traced to tho episcojwte, which,n hundred i 
years uftor the Council of (Jonslance, wus ^tlU immersed in the 
dis'irdcra which it had been onis of the main objects of that reform- I 
iiig syiual to euro, and wo are reminded, justly enougli, thathisltirv 
reveals a continual ennnevion betwi'cn the greatness and declino of , 
the Church and of the episcopal order. Tliese corruptions were due i 
partly to improper elections, espechiUv to those, sees, such ii.s many in 
Germany, w'nose excessivfi wealth and civil ]u*erngatives made them 
objects of temisiral ambition; partly to the constant and vexatious 
iuterlerouc© with diocesan juri.sdiction by the Court of Homo, 
through e.xemptioiis, immiinitiea granted to* religious orders, and 
tho like. Tho internecine .struggle, carried on for nearly half a 
century with tho aid of every aMiilable weapon, moral or iiuiterial, 
betweim tho rival force.s of the Reformation and tho Catholic re¬ 
action, and issuing in the decrees of Trent and tho detinito 
separation of \Ve.slcrn Christendom into two opposite camps, is of 
ciairse ftiniiliar to all roadnrs of Ranke. Rut they will derive 
both interest and instruction from the vivid }nt*.sentetiori of the 
pu-iod sot Iwfore them ft’om a .somewhat dilferent point of view in 
these jmgeg. Some notion may be formed of the state of the 
monastic bodies, which Protestant wilers have often been occiLsed 
of libelling, w^hen we find a select, (’ommittee of Cardinals, in¬ 
cluding Pole and Oontarini, appointed by Paul III. in 1537 to 
report on the refonu of the Church, nvoinmending thoir giadiial 
but entire suppression, by forbidding them to i-eceivo anv fresh 
novices. In Germany, partly through tho neglect of the bishops 
and partly through the rapid spread of ITotestantisin, the 
Legate Oontarini found moi-e than fifteen hundred cures 
deprixed of pastors. Nevorthele.ss it wa.s not till every mothtid 
of delay and subterfn^o had been exhausted tliat thetloly See 
at last reluctantly yielded to tho urgent demands whicii had 
been pressed on its notice for a quarter of a centiiiy by tho Catho¬ 
lic sovereigns of Europe, foi* the convocation of a General Council. 
And when the Bull convoking it had eventually been issued in 
1542, three years had still to elapse b«rore tlie Council actually 
met. Some few bishops did indeed n.ssenible at Trent in Novem¬ 
ber iS 42 f but BO few that the Legates declined to open the Council j 


and the Protestant princes announced their refusal to recogn'za an 
assomhly composed of creatures of the Pope. This Was a point 
of critical importance, for we must reniember that the great sen if lu 
was not as yet accepted on either side as* an accompliBhed fact. 
Tho old cry, which bad been heard so often during the fifteenth 
century, for a reform of the Church in her head and in her mem- 
bi‘re, wa.8 still tho watchword alike of princes and pooples, Tlie 
Catholic. Chmvh was regarded, not as an odifice to 00 deati’oyed, 
but to be rcstovi’d on it.H old foundations; and oven Luther pro¬ 
fessed to be (inly’vindicuting the ancient and forgotten Catholic 
doctrine, n<jt inventing any ni’w crcc?»l of his own. All the diets 
and rtdigioiis confi rences <d‘ wbich so many were bpld during 
Ibo twenty year.s pveced'iug tlie Tridenliiio Couivoil stariod 
with the ji*<.'11114)11011 that Catholics and Lulhcmns, how¬ 
ever widely diierring in opinions, were mcmber» of tho one 
sole Uiiivei^al I'lnirdi, betwooii whom llw‘roroi*o a recon¬ 
ciliation mi{.'lit be, and ought to bo, ftitected. It was not till 
tow.'ii'da iho elo.'ie of the Ooiuicil of Tvmil that a different view 
brgr.n geiicr.illy to prevail. And nieauwhilo within the Ixisom of 
Catliolii-i.'-ni two ii.>.iiig parti.s, which nuij^ be respectively de- 
signiiteil the Rcfoniiing and the Jesuit, were contending for tho 
uniiSterv, like the miboru clilldren iii Itebecca's womb. Our ar.khor 
sh'dl describe them;—■ 

Dll Icmii'! (It- builitii- i t (lij Clinrles-Quini, il yavnif ihins Ic .sfb) de 
|■atll()ll(|ll(' nil uoinliU' coaxidornlik d'lioiami*'. ili; ycinici* ijni, tmit cn de- 
Micin.iiii iittacluM li riuicii'iiiie diietriiiu ct ii ruuin'. rocljinuiifiit dv*? rcfwnnes 
etcmliic'-, mi U'tiiiii* aux ariLKMiiw.s inslitufioiiH ilo hi iliscmlinf m-kMastiqui*, 
ft H • immlr.iicMt pivi> par i (.iKi^qiu'nl, ii lanv mix IiitliericiiH de larjies eon’ 
i-rs'iiinN. .Siiiv'iiiit c(i\, iJ t.'ill.'iit reclici'clu'i li’s <i|iiijiiiii'< nt jugeiacnt^ 

' pfile.-. .Imi', rR;'lj;,o ]in)mtivc afin de lefiiiv mitaid qm- iMi-Mlu'le'riCglke 
^ (01,1.-mi),ir,line u mmi nn:i:;e et resseiiililance, en rncnlimit a so la]!* 
jiiciliei diK nisiitiiiiniH et. (k la forme de yoiiveiiu ment iin’eUe avail lUC'; 

I iiioes CniiMimtin. A ei'itc di* ci* pmti, toulef.is j] ,.u exi^tait un autre 
I qae la fine des eho.',e^ et le^ hevans do la liilte ooririv le, in.v.items allaieiit, 
j leii.lre luepiMulorniil. (Vux qui le t;om|)o.i.iieMt iie j-nleiiilaioiit point. 

I lemonltr aiix letiips apiisfoliiniex, niniN eMiMeiiiieiil rill coiilr.uie ks tradi- 
tioii'i ilu uio\ on n^e, J.’f.gli.so ent, di'iaioiit'ik, luie nioiiaiohie imiver.'iclle. 
;;niivi 1 ink par un ehofoumiiiolent, k qui loute ere.iture eM .sauiniM', viK-ii-vi-. 
de laqiielk poiMmne ri’a de droits et de qm <MUmio toute mitonie. mem.' 
seViilieie. Cette mmiiireliie ayaiit lusoin, tout aiilniil que le;, aulre*-, d. 
toree, pour lanv exeeuter so" avret-i, et d’argeut pour "e j.iiiiieiiir, jouil du 
limivoir (■ooo'jtil'k* plus cteiiduMiit quVlk Texenv parelle im'.iue, ^ojt qifVIle 
ulibee le liias •,1’eiilier a iiii laeiu- "es ‘.ei-\ ices, et doit .'.’oppo'iei .1 toute.s le- 
;ue"iires tnidam 11 amnirubii le." j'l andMvvejm." iiiii liii •.out iiiTe—jiiios pour 
foie l.iee aux eimimes if'perises qii'eimaineiit l\ delaiK du nouveniemen! 
do loiito 1 1 e.itliolioite. Daii'i I'o m slenie, ee ‘'oraii piovoquoi* In rebciluai 
quo do tniiv uue eoiioo'.^inn ipielouiujui- a do^ .'inlitieii.x et ii des liommeN eu 
clal ik rc’volte nmtie ruuloriiih 

’fho Council of Trent was in session nominully for eig-hteen 
viius, from 1545 to 15(13) but during half that time, from 1542 to 
15(1, it was actually, and during about half Ihe, ivmaindor 
' irliiallv. siispendi'd. The volume now before ih di'.als with the 
eirlier peiiod of ihe Council, up lo it.s su.spensiou bv.luliiis III. in 
1552, comjuiringthe principal doctrinal decrees, anil ospeciallv the 
f.unoiis clia]Jler.s on Juitiiioiilion, which the anilior calls “ the de- 
cisi\c act und etoriiiil lionour of the Father.^.” When the Synod 
w.-ia at length opened, on the Third Sunday in Advent, 1545, it 
came “ too late for the ITotestauts already eoniivmod in their eiTur.H. 
and too late for the Catholies. wlio, nftt‘r*these long delays, had Jot 
,'iU contidoncu in tin* good biith of tlic Rones and the .'"iuceritv 
of the profe.ssed intontion to reform thi' Church.” Two year^ 
accordingly were chielly .absorKMl in the dispnte.s of rival poten- 
Uite.s, (. luirlos and hrancis 1. btdng jealou.s of ofich otlier 
and equally ieulous of the Pope. In 1547 Paul III, who wa*^ 
ahirmed at the growing power of the J'huperor, transferred the 
(teuneil from Trent lo 13 (dogr.a, a city within his own dominion^, 
to thereat indign.ition of (Mmvlcs, who forb.ide his llisliops to 
lejive Tri'ut, and tho deliberiilions were prjicticully Nusneudod for 
aljout four years. On the other haml, Jleiirv JI. of France, whose 
name had been iMi.ssod over in tho Bull of re.8umption, resented the 
recall of the Council to Trent in 1551 at tho request of tho German 
Fmperor,aud ivfused to acknowledge itstFcumenical chArac,ter,orto 
allow Ilia Bishop.s lo take any part iu the proceedings. The French 
Church thoreforo had no share in the diacu.Sfions which ^suited in 
the Tridentine definitions of the doctrine of tho ICucharist. For 
the perpetual bicke.rings of ad\ersi‘. theological and nuliuiial parlies 
within tho (.Vmncil itself, tho jealouH rivalries betwtHiu the 
Papal JA.*gates arid the Bishops, German and French pre¬ 
late'*, SpiiniaiiU and Italians, we must refer our readers to 
tho interesting narrative Imre given. One point, however, 
deserves special notice, the more so as the astounding Hflsertion 
was made not long ago on high authority that Pajwl nifallibility 
was just ns much an article of faith befoi*o the Vatican Council, 
and bad only imt been, ilefined becauae since the rise of the 
Gallican heresy in 16S2 no General Council had assembled to cod- 
deran it. Not to dwell here on tho notorious fact that Gallicanisnx 
did not take its rise in 1683, but at least three centuries earlier, 
during which period two (Ecumenical Councils luid nut only not 
condemned, but expressly sanctioned, its loading principle of the 
supremacy of Councils over Popes even iu matters of faith, it is 
imjjortant to remember Uiat the Gallican doctrine W’ns prominently 
brought under the notice of the Tridentine lathers, who did not ^ 
indeed venture to renew the decrees of Constance and Bitsle in its 
favour—for the Protestant revolt was flli'eadypi-oducingitsDatuml 
fruit in Papal reaction within tho narrowed circle of the Roman 
obedience—but did resolutely refuse to condemn it. The LtiBateo 
took occasion from tho deHnitions of the sacrament of order to in¬ 
troduce an article asserting the superiority of Popes over Councils 
and even bad the hardihood to charge tluiso bishops who denied it 
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with heres?. But this article, as well as another which seemed to 
doTogato ttom the divide authority of the episcopate, had to ho 
withdrawn. 

On April 28, 1552, the Council was prorogued for two years hy 
direction of Julius III,, but it did not in fact reassonihlo for nine 
yeare. The results it had achieveAl, and failed to achieve, up h) 
that point ai’e siunmod up in the following passage, with which 
our present notice must conclude. We shall look with much 
interest for the second volume relating to the subsequent period of 
the Ooimcil;— 

l*rorc)g<< Noi-dunnt i>our doux le roncile sc tnmvnit pITcctivcmciit 

dissourt 4'oiiune I'nvaicnL pri^ilit Ics dreqnc.'i c'^ptiKUol'i; dispaoii.s.siiU dutis 
lu t(>nq)6tc, sans que la ■‘tu'c'ticnti^, souri le cou)i de» inqHl<^tudr.4 cuii a'cs par 

renoHvcllctnont ilc la hittc eiitrc la France ot la maibon d'Aiitriche, nm»r- 
dut lienuouup d'attcntiiui h cet cvdncnicnt, car bicn doa clrcojt'itaiM es dd- 
' favorables sVtnicnt r<^Hnie8 pour cnipOcher ccttc nsacnibli^c t^phemerc, iloiit 
la durde n’avait gucro dt^pas-sd »ix inoia, do repondre aiix cs(>cr.jiices conqiU"i 
a wn sujel. Lo trop jwtlt nombre dcs i^ eqHcs pn^senta li Tronte, !«• vide 
lrtiss(f par TEglise ae France, rindilli^rciiec d»'a pv<^lat.>« ollcinands, Ics 
)^an^^^e» imptriieuscs du Idgat., trop a&surc do no rencontrer qu'uni* ri''ri>taiu e 
tiinidc olicz rEinporeur, decide^ par acrupule ct par inU^ret a nc pas nmipre 
uvec Jules 111 , vi^'Vis duqiiol il avail <ranieurs jiris des « iipi;;i’mi iiis nu 
inuinent dc la rtiouvurture du ooncilc, tout avail contribute tl f.iirc tie ci ttc 
scconde pdriodo do rahscinbli'e line graiule cliosc mautpicc. Suns 
douto In promulgation du fltecret sur la juslide.'ilioii, facte dfeisif 
do.s Pferes dt» Trento et letir tetcrnel bomieur, avail uresque achevc riciivre 
dcs thteologiens, el il nc restalt plus en 1552 qii’a tle'tinir dcs rpustious th* 
detail, mais I’triivrc do la relbrmc.K is*inc entnmee, ouvravt au /clc dcs e'\e- 
ques unc ample carrlerc on ils uicttaicnt a pienc lo pied. 'I'oiis le« cssais 
tuiitds dans Ic concilc whouiiient successivenient. Ainsi Ic Icyal ii'urii\ait 
pas, eoniiuo il Ibivait desire', u repondiv auv nllat|ueb dcs prulcttants cuntre 
rnutorili< dii.soiivcraiii poutifc.par desdcelaratiuiiaamiditumt eclte mdorittf ; 
lea tivetpie.H no pnincnaient poit\t ii (q)tn-cr Ics si^rieuses rcftirnics, si vivcuicut 
soiib.'iiU^ii par cux. Eti/iit, Ics rspcmticcs do conciliation :iicnt tail 

iiaitro racccpiatioii du concile par la tlictc cl l:i jirescuce t\ 'I'rente dcs llu'o- 
logiciw ct dcs .■Uulw(s«adeiM's lutlidriMis, nhoulissaicjit ii nnc iniiturc di'liiiiliAc 
(‘utn; Ics doux cio)’amcs. ii la snrju'isc d’liinslnllck, h la fnitc tic I’Kiujn i< iir 
ct a dcs ht)slililds, qni, aiucs avoir une'anli tons les I'cstdtiils ilc la Imladic de 
jMiddlicrg, anienaient. If liaitu do Passau, et, coniino dcnncri' consetiuciice, 
rabdicanttri de Cliarlch-ljnint. 


SPOUT IN' INDIA.* 

rilJIK publi cation of iltcH? .«iporting ad\eninrt’b rt'niimls iis Hint ' 
J.. not only arc there many varii'tieu of birds and bcusls to lebt j 
thoftlvill and endurance id'residents in Jiuliu, but that there aro also | 
diver» approved niodea of slaving Iheni. Wo now know of thret‘ or ( 
four ways in which the tiger may U' killed. Tlio (Hiief ('oimnis- 
fiioner of (Jiidh, and tlio Maharaja of Ncpaul, tsach hike tho lield in 
the months of Febrnarv orMurch, and, with a majestic line of bome 
thi#tv elephants, sween thrfuigh tlie long crass or the heavy troe 
iimglcs that border thinr res])ective dominions. On tin: extreme 
left and right, and at different intervala in ihii lino, o.vperiejiced 
shots w'ield all the inijiroved muchiuery of modorn warfaiv. ]ki- 
tween the elephants, Avliidi eairv howdahsund shooters, nretwoor 
thivfi animals smaller in bulk, or not possessed of the steadine.sg of 
Teari the staunch female, or llyder Ali with his formidable 
tnslis. The array moves forward, stops, and wheels at the bidding 
of the commanding tdlicer. Shooting at peacock.s, deer, and even 
buffaloes, howt'ver tempting, is strictly forbidden when there is 
the lensT chance of btarting a tiger; and though, in rmmy in¬ 
stances, thi.s animal sneaks off and is rtilled over, like a haro in a 
iMVttui', without showiiij:; tight, sometimes an angry ninl surprised 
beast, with lashing tail and open jaws, roars detinnee at the whole 
body, and contrives to fix his claws on the trunk and bond of 
some one elephant, in spite of a shower of bullets. This is the 
very epic poetry of Jiidian Shikar. Tlieu a single and deUu'mincd 
sportsinau has been known to conceal himself in a tub, or to 
seek tho shelter of the lower branches of a large tree, 
and to watch during the long and still hours of an Indian 
night, until tho destroyer returns to feast on the bullock 
of which ho had broken the neck the afternoon before. A 
third sjwrtsmaji, tracked by a trustworthy companion, or oven by ! 
a steady native nthindant who carries a spare gun, thinks him- 
.self a luatch for tho jangle monarch on foot; arguing that, 
■^to n practised eye and a cool hand, four barrels arc sufficient 
to stop any ebargo, A fourth description of tiger-hunting is given 
in the volume before us. Platforms ore quietly run up in selected 
apots in the jungles, at an elevation sufficient, imder all ordinary 
contingencies, to secure the safety of their occupants. Seated on 
these tnncJtauii 9 ^ as they aro termed in native parlance, tho shooters 
await tlie arrival of the game, which is driven to them hy a long 
line of beaters. In fact, tho tigers, with bear, deer, hytc’nas, ami I 
winged game of several kinds, are compelled to take a certain direc- ' 
tion, like grouse and blach-g^e on a Yorkshire or T^owland moor. 

e the fiwi and the lost of those descriptions of sport the danger 
generally reduced to a minimum. An ingenious calculator has 
reckoned that, for every ton tigers put up by a line of elephants, 
nine try to got away for one that charges •, that of every ten that 
may charge, nine are stopped before they can fasten on any single 
elephant and that out of ten that are so missed and make gwd their 
attack, omy one aenouely hurts either the mahout or the occupant 
of the now^hfOr mflictsagrievons or deadly wound on the elephant, 
little or nothing o»ii bo said in favour of following tigers on foot, 
though there is something to be said for men who sit up list<ming for 
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the feline footfall or the crunching of bullock's liones un a moonlight 
night. Now and then a manslayer, the terror of half a district, con be 
got at only through audacity combined with stintegem *, aud readers 
(if Captain ISliakospe.'^ro’e adventures may iwoUect how on one occa¬ 
sion no w:\s induced to nsRumo the habit and discharge the 
fiinctione of u postal runner, in order to rid tho counhy of a cer¬ 
tain man-eating tiger, which at the loiu^t trump of an elephant or 
the first shout of a Wter would have made its twupc to the other 
side of the country. But, as a general nde, it may be siiid that 
those who shoot tigers, except frovu the backs of elephants or 
from airv platforu\.s, stxnjer or later get cUvwtxl or Itilleti for their 
pains, he author of this work justly characterizes these practice 
Hs foolhardy. 

VVe have mode these i-emarlca after a jwnisal of this lx)ok, which 
isa very faithful and acenrato description of a woll-ordered hunting 
party on a largo scale, in wkich, as fur as wo iran make <iul, there 
wa.s not uu elephant employed in tho camp, except to carry the 
baggage. The .author tells us that he served for some yi'.u's in the 
department of Inland Customs, the officials of which, bcsitlea 
otlitT duties, aro requiml to collect llio duty on imported 
salt and cotton, and to prevent altogether the importation of sugar 
into the Nol1ll-^^^•&t Provinct.'s. As smugglors usually take to 
bypaths inst('ad of highways, it follows naturally that officers of 
th('- IT(i\cnli\c f'stiihli.shment must spend much of their time in 
lonely and isolated stations, and manage to acnuii'c a thorough 
finuiliurity witli tlie liabits of jungly tribes ami savago beasts. 
There ran be no iloubt that an activo and intollipnt official who 
ha.«> vnrie.d the dulit'b uf hunting down pack bullocks,and ])Ouncing 
on suspicious articles snugly storeil in innocent conveYanc«iB, by 
using the rille, tho sninutlibure, and the hog-spe.av, must have 
.leeuiniilated a store of anecdotes worth telling. And we can take 
no exception to this book (ju tho ground that the fiicts are stale or 
the kuowlcdg(‘ of wt>od(*raft suporficinl. I In fortunately, the author 
Avas iiuLconiunt v\ilh penning and publiehiug the record of a de- 
lightful eold-wuMther hunting trip, m a plain and straightforward 
%vay. lUit he has tiunight it ncc(‘-b.sar}' to vary tho monotony of 
spurt by Mastern apologues and native tales. In most instanciss the 
aulhor preaches, wliile his companions, who art*, of cinu’sc, Urown, 
Jones, Smith, amfllobinson, listen with applaustj and lajwildenmmt. 
lie IoIIb us iu4t‘ed in hi.s opening clmpter that a division 
of laliour in such expeditions is conduciyo to juntual comfort, ^d 
lliat line man gliould look after tho horses, ctimels, and poniea, 
iiuolhev tho wines and btoreg, a third the erection and despatch 
of the tents, wlidsi a fourth should be paymaster. ThivS is all 
Muy trm*, hut tlio tuUlior’s language and tone IhiDughout tlm book 
is that of a die tilt or who arranges ovorylhing for everybody. He 
is both prebidmit and entorer. Not only does bp cut out tho work 
of t'\ery day, post the shootcra, despatch tlie beators, foibld a. shot 
to be fired at a deer when the party are expecting a tiger, and 
order tho tents to he struck; hut ho takescai» thalliis (onip.tniouB 
shall nil retire to Ix'd in good time, and he watches o\er their 
habits with tlie vigilance which the .btroke-oar of tho Trinity boat 
is popularly supposed to exercise over the morals and manners of hia 
crew. This might bo pardoned, though it is a singular curoUary to 
what wo were, told at tho outset regarding the (iivwion of labour. 
But whenever the sportsmen nsk nny question or venture any ro- 
mnrk, the iu(‘xorablo president is down upon the speaker with 
an ovorwheliiiiiig avalanche of knowledge; aud when, after two or 
three days’ conseeutivo hard work in the jungle, the fiit d huntera 
have wtr«)lied and oiled their guns, and are in the humour for a 
short stroll aud an early dinner, the same iinwtfavied instTuctor 
inBiHls on their listening to a long-wiud'xl story about a jackal and 
an alligator, or lo nearly fifty lines of blank vt*r.se on tlie subj.ect of 
“rrudence counselling youth.” Inh’rsjieiwd with sage adviw( 
and i*emonhti'anco w'o find scraps of pocliy, “ Tlie Toper’s Lament,’’ 
The Stricken Deer,*’ “ The wild Ducks, .a fable,” of which tlm 
following Bpecimens may suffice. A fi}»ortsimin startles a flock of 
ducks from behind an ant-hill, which in India is thrown up to a 
size that may lend colour to llie stories of lloiodotns, and then 
fires:— 

Hi*. »iin \vu.*i pure, nn«l t\v«i liirds lay 
(Twhk hitting he took) ; 

As th(; Hook lied in hiiMe awiiy 
Two more he broiight to book. 

It would surely have been equally coiTcct, and not much more 

J iroaaic, to say that tho snocossful stalker “ potted ” a couple with 
lis right barrel as the ducks lay on tho waU^r, aud secured a couple 
more with his left as they rose. A dwv i.s hit by a ball, and sings, 
like the dying swan 

I instant I'llt a dreadful pain. 

Ilia cruel itall had oped luy aide; 

Madly 1 bounded o'er tho piniu. 

In thickot'.s shade met bought to hide. 

AVc own that, though there are few things more enjoyable than an 
expcditioi\ under canvas, during the Indian winter, tbroiigh a 
districfalkjuudiiig income and iupictuwsque views of woodechiUs 
and clear strtMUus, while official or social worries have been 1^ be¬ 
hind, the enjoyment might bo bought scmexvhAt dear if w’e were 
obliged to listen to inditt'erent rbymbg or to the moral of a lengthy 
debate bv the General Parliament of beasts." It may iudetS be 
lir^^d, aa ia intimated, that these edifying harangues went not really 
deuvered as they are printed; but that the secure are imaginary, 
though the incidents are true, and that iboy have been inter¬ 
woven with the sjwrting narrative in order to get rid of the writer’s 
immense stock of experience. If so, all we can say is that we preA>r 
a'plain tale showing what kind of country was traverBcd, how the 
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ierrautfl were delected in clieatii>)^» ht)w well the native traehers 
imilorAtood their hueinene, and whnt wan tlie total hag. Nor are 
ffoecdoteM of cunning wild heH#»U outwitt».*d bv wen as 'sviW, nr 
Mrtiying facts in natutal history, out of place in such a wrdc. Hut 
Ao author is notahvays happy ini lie aiTnngmnoiil of his jiiatovial^', 
and the style is not quite npio the nntrli of iTu’iu-n uiliciul writiii*:. 
The ullitude of tlw prosidoiit, wo nrc oouipolliHl to sny, wlietlier lo 
Mrowii and Jurien, or to the reader, ra'dmr nnnijids us of Mr. 
Barlow in Sunrlfin'd and Morton, or of the tutor in Ei/oit uiid Ko 
in tho now forgotleu hoys' hooU of Eronthija nf ]I(»ne. 

Still there is a good deal that is net C()tj)nii>ni)ln('e'. The line of 
Ofiuntr)’lifts not Ixjon worhed out le. Tin* sjiortuiien wont 

over llic lahlehi.nds of the Kmuoji' ruii^re. down lo tin- vtiMov f*f Iho 
Ufiper pert of the Sono river, end .‘ilon;-: the hollow or hi-ir, of the 
native Slate of Sinaiowlee. Tlnw r^tiUlMl i'nnu.and re(iiru<‘d to, the 
fHattOU (if Clmnar, wheie a celv'hret 'd ’■ rt, ilch jji till' MieiiKirierf of 
Willed ronspirntors and poliiiejil looL-i diovn on llie pe.^- 

aenger hv lheEii‘--t Indian Ihiilw.iv. nio^^t Tndi.in spovlmnen. 

Ilhe author rallied wiili liini tJie t., -i-ii, ^ and llie iiplioJ.-.tene'^. 
^nknow n indi'ed to Anghj-liidifoe. jn ilie jihiiriM are the di-ieoin'orls 
iwrd hardships undergone hy those, a ho i mimji mil on the lone 
j^rairies of tho Far U>hI. No shlveriiip- lw‘ror<’ log hie- or [•nnndi- 
iiig under huN lm?iily formed of harl. or h-uiu In". No .sliort eo.u- 
inous on the ancient hiitUdo and llie sijperimiinaled >,i!d hirlow, 
'Wie ioiils were uUvii >3 reinl\. T!i' »li.nier of three mairse.^ 
fftioly failed. 'Die cold hath, wiili w iiicii th Vn-lo-! iidi.iTi begins 
Avo day like the old Homan, ^\a^ loimd in •■oine ele.ir ri^el’ or 
was ]m‘pfired for tlie liunteia in iheir hilhln.; leaN. No one 
a^ipoars to hii\e hickcMl his fair slinrt' of tin* e'jn d le-st of \eni.-«oii 
HVMip, followed by venison cutlet^., and vavit'd hy fn’s)i .1/o/r.sw 
hsh, juicy bump, and quail or parlridve. Nolhiier, as tlmse wlio 
liaw'tried camp life ill India know, cni evceed the readings, tho 
wndiirance, and tho iiigoiniUy of natno ^el•v!lnts on such occasions. 
Fir(f^]»l(U‘H.s and coolcing-rtiiigen!ive e\tenipovisoil before the tents are 

{ Mtched, at e\erv halting-place, bv moans of a f-piule and a few 
»riel:». Tbt». tahleelolli is laid w^lth <i neatness and pivci.siou winch 
woiihl almost satisfy till! wife of a Ehief t hnmui.'sioiuT ahmit lo 
give a largo dinner lo the rc.sidenls of the station at (.’diiistma.s. 
Th e worst that can Jnippcii on sneli well-iui iMv-ed evpedition.s i,s 
Wiat the wine and hoer may run f^horl it imt carefully lookerl to, or 
tihat two I)V three coolies ma> holt hecfmse .i portly native butler 
has atlempled to levy an inuhic ])crcentiio,- on their wages. Tlie 
vulumelicforcus shows that all Kiu’hcoiiting'"ai's were properly nnli- 
cipaled, and that the .‘uliniiiihtr.itixe skill of which Indian olliciaU 
haw, lately given such signal proof on an enormous scale, i.irely 
fmled either to provide a liluT.il table or to secure a reasoimhle 
aimoiint of sport, fjet it not be hmnrined, how'e’ver, that llio ani- 
imtiulion e\])ended wiv- aiiy 11 iinge\ti‘a''''<lin.'irv. In Jill piolmbilili 
rtso c'irt’'IdgeM tiicd in one weik al intiII'. m on*, hy tho v^hole 
jirriv, wouhl be exetviled by two sh lot'rs dnriaj three hours on 
’the Scotch moois on (lie f 2Lh or 1 ,!ji of Amrii't. or in twenty 
Miinuk's in a b.ittup in the Iki^'.erii tkamlie^. Ih'licnncy in 
tthiughtor was, to our Ihiuking, I'uIIn coniiieic.ited liy variety. In tt 
4iioriiiiig stroll the spoi'l.tmcn eoultl penmallv reckon on hagginp- 
swine jie'cocks, a few duclfp> and le:ii, (juai), n hire or two, and 
f<Mir or live brace of black mid pivy partridjes. Occasionally, 
n spotted deer spiiuig trom a bush as the\ wtdl.rd on, mid was 
knuc.ked over; and one of the part \ ‘^‘'cms to Ipuc had an exlra- 
wrftinav) fomlness for wliai Auglu-lmliRns term Bnihniiuy dnclw, 
but which is known to initi\os the ('•luikv.a (Ihukwi, or in 
tekwiskrit a.s FhiikraMikti. TIicm' hird.> go in [uivs ut almost all 
•eiujons of the year, niid not in llocks, and theii- cnt‘S amt .snppo.sed 
liww «ve ainougf-l the romnienphicf.'* of Hindu poets. To imtu- 
ivIKhIh tho bird i.s known us the Ihnldy pomse, ov-larfA’ casarm. 
RmI it must have tiikcn a pood deal of tho ctili'iei-s skill to 
convcTt this rank ned oilv waicr-rowl into a pjilatah'e .vlexv. 
Obi one or two occasions they viirii'd the w'ftlk in hue, toge- 
t/hor with its file-firing, hv rinp-inp'* antelope^. A.s this kind 
«if doer is iMially foiiud <iii tlu* iq i-n plains and near jmtclios 
of culth.ilioM, it is U'waiv as the led deer of the llighlnndB. 
Hut tho horsemen dhided themM'hcs into Kiuall pnvties, and rode 
“nt a.slow and lordlx [laco " in a circle round tlie herd, gradually 
reducing the hpacc btdwecn the unlrlopes and themsinvc,-i, and 
getting sevimil shots us tho bucks at lust broke awiiy. Another 
iBOde of getting a shot was to stalk the anim.als under cover of 
» C 4 )uplo of buUock.s, mncli on the principle by w hich gToii.v aix} 
carUui" in parts of NorthnmlK vkmd; aiula. third pLin, v<*,vy much 
pmctirtcd by antixc.s, and slightly allied to pot-hunling, was lo 
ciwp up to llie herd under sl.i 'ter of a, uioveable screen of leafy 
branches. Hut the cream of tin* sport was, as wo showed at first, 
the great drive, when a line, of htMtors swept the jungle, and the 
hunters wit e.xiieclaut on tla‘ platforms. Some pcr.sons may 
think it tame sport to sin ot tipers in this way aa 
<Khey sneak past lilce bi aten dogs. Rut where the ground 
wninfnvoumWe. for the iiunio oviuvs of elephants, or where these 
Mitmals cannot be collected iii hullicient numbors, it is perfectly 
l«!gitimat<', and there i.-* somelbing inexpivssibly exciting in a grand 
*‘ 4 iRUkwa.'’ In the hrst place, to po.-t the sportsmen and to uiaraUal 
of beatm requires no slight skill; and when the guns lU'e 
in position, tbo c.vcitemei)t i.s gmdually fed by the ineniftsing 
fii»itt»of the advancing nnny. niid oiiJy ronche.-> its hip best pilcii 
nHfaeil, after the meaner or inVevior aninmls have goiio by, the nose 
uf a boar or the stripe** of a tiger are .scon to reward tlie |inlienci3 
of the sitters. ^ 

* I>e^pito n want of point in some of the stories, and dls- 
which might hare been curmiled, thO book con¬ 


tains many illustrations of native life and chiiitictor and incident 
which only a wtemn could have collateii Of this kind ore tbd 
doM ripliuiis of thf3 moumU of earth raised over tho spot whew 4 
man lias betm Irilled by a tiger, to toucli which ia m great a sacri¬ 
lege ii.s it wnH for a Roman to re.inuve the hidf/ntid: liie death 
of tM o tigei>, nno of which killed and half ato up ati unhappy wood- 
(uitter, w hilc the other had nc*tually carried off a youi^brido troui the 
cent 10 of a marriage proccHsion; of tho wild ent, ‘‘ madwithwounds,” 
which, Uke.Ilurrtliuft in the Lays, (lew right at tho fa<‘e of Smith; 
of a dog mniicil Hruiio that iiiirly vaiKiuislu'd a wolf in single 
coiulu', while ihe ow ems, iu n spirit of equity, lookijd on, but rn- 
fmnl to inteiferc ; of the walking iish, the ihifl of which aro so 
coji-^iiluted that by them it caiimnl.e an overland passage from oiip 
pond to itunthi’i-; of the Dhaugars, a jungly tribe, who used tht? 
axe to bmin tin* lu nr, .■ilrung a bow wliich defied tho iiH'orls of ftii* 
Fngli,>^liin'iMj .-aid kmiI their arrows thriuigh the \itttls of a deer; of 
th'- cle\e”iu',-j,-« of two iialivcH wlio dvo\e, oil' R pack of hungry 
In dive,'-by lliu exjifillont of trailing a long cloth, iiorpoul fashion, 
on ll’c pronii'i ; mid, liiuilly, of two tigem. one of which xvas 
biillled hy the cool delevuiinalion of an unarmed liuglishman, while 
the oilier Mils iiitiMid.ilod liy n Imive imthc liid, who filced the 
aeiiiml xvln’c lii-i ‘unhi ran tid', and of whom wo can well btiliovo 
lli,it“lic Ihes in native clover, doing vluit he likes with every 
one, and he Avouhl Ik* a Aery d.n'iiig mail who lifted hks hand to 
liuri him.” For the cleiul'.s of tlm above iucitlents we refer readers 
lo ibe book, and avc can (airly rccoMUin ud it, not only to Anglo- 
IndlaiH for its 11 eM!oji(-4 and as.Nociation.'i.lad to intoiiding tourists 
wlio vvi.-Ah to ivfi'c.vh ibou'si-KcM by e,i<)i’t in a country’where a 
])iemiiiui is still pul on the lic.nlh of divti nclivo wild beasts, and 
wbevtj panic birds ai<' (in-t diminisliing and di-‘appearing becftUSK; 
imnierale prolcclivc laws are unlmovvii, 

IIOTE’S \V<)i:silIP IN THE Clllllhlt OF ENGLAND.* 

( Si I and A (War.) 

W/^’' D'' a-\v df tlii.^ la ok at.llie place ut AvJiich tho 

' * writer addresse-"' hiiiii-clf lo ihe task of proving, in contra¬ 
vention of the jiidi.’inenl of the .ludicial ('ouimiltee of tlie I’rivy 
(kiiincil in (he uinlelcinicd en.-'e of llehhrrl c. PuTchas, that tho 
Drnamonts Rubric ol the I'raycr-llook, ns re-enacted in ihfK, gives 
lepsl saiu-lion to the u-ic in the piev'ijt Lhurch of England of tho 
distiuelive Fiicharislic vesliuent.’* eniinii rated in tho First j'rayor- 
Jkiok of Edward A 1 . That jmlpnieni maintained tho extrii- 
orcliiiary position lluit the Rubric of J1162, which has rt at utablo 
authority, is lo be iiiter|nvlcd by (he (’iinontt of if)04, vvbiclj Inwl 
no HLich authority, lutlnr thuii ]>v the Rubric of 1549,10 iho 
Rarhamcntary aiiliiorlty of v.'lnch it cAjiiv-ssly refer.s. The plain 
niihwer to tlii.s is, that if the levi^el.•^ of 1O62 meant thi.s, it 
was easy eimngli to Inne .Miid it. \\ hy, in tlie unme of coiumou 
sense, should they have leh.ibilitated the liiibric of 1549 in so 
iiiiuiy w ords, if they mer«*ly meant to coiiiirni tlieCanous of 1604 
I’lnTi; cannot, wo think, ho much doubt that, uj-oii a new hearing 
ot the poinl.s of di.sjmte. the jiidgmeut in Iiebbert i*. Ihmdias 
will be rcAer.scd, gud llie legality of the Edwardian vc'^tments 
—we sii\ nothing of llm expediency of using them, oven if they 
shoulil lie proved to bo legal—reuMerted, in harmony with a 
pivv ions deeision of tin* bimuc tribiinai. The fact that iho roquire- 
meiits of the Eanons of 1604 dider eo materially from tlie, enact¬ 
ments of 1663 is not ]iii/.zling, if it ia once porctdved that tho 
former presrvilxi the practical niiniunnii, tiiid the latU-r the thoo- 
iv.tical luiuiuium, of legal ceremoniMJ. IRr. licreeford Hope 
shows iiicontrovertibly that thi.s is tlie case. indeed he 
provtvs, by a coiupvi.son of the Latin form t>f the Canons 
—whii’h is of equal authority Avith the i'inglish form, but 
with wliioh tlie judges in llebbert r. Piiri.'has seem to have beon 
uiiftcquniatcd—tiial the immediate object of the Twenty-fourth 
aud Tw'cuty-liftli (.'anons av 11s not so much to prescribe tlie dresB 
of the ceh-braiit as to dehue who was to be celebrant in cathedral 
or collegiate churclu's on tlie highest festivals. Anyhow, os our 
author euiphiitically points oat, thero is no escape from the 
dilouima tfiut, w'hulher the vestinonts of 1549 or the cope 
1604 bo I'tMuuicled by tho Rubric of 1662—acewding to the* 
earlier or the later judgment oj' tho same Court of Appeal—a dis¬ 
tinctive I'lucluu’istic dress of some kind is, ex cmfem, authori¬ 
tatively }n‘escnbpd bv tho Church of England. It fodowa. of coarse 
timt vestmeuts which a bishop or dean mnU wear at rfoly flom- 
iiiitiiion iu cftthedi’als cannot bo, to say tho least, esst^ndally super¬ 
stitious if worn by a pwr imrish priest at his Immblw altar. It ateo 
follows that no conceivable example of lawleasnew ” could ho 
more iiagmnt thim tliat of prelates who, themselves (as asBcesere) 
doclaniig the Iaw’ of tho Church of England thus to prescii^ 
Eucharistic vestments of some sort or other, andimposifig such beav^’ 
costs on poor silly Mr. Purchas as huiried bimto hiB grave (as 
many iLmk) for misundi^tanding that law before th^ had so de¬ 
fined it, yet liavc not personally otwyed, sineo tlw^ owD iudgmedt, 
the very law which they so hn^ly eniimeod agiahutt their hickl^ 
victim. 

We pttss on to a very important contributioij to this diitiussion in * 
the evidence adduced by Mr. Hope, from the ciiargies brought 
against some of Rie Chapter of Hurhani by Peter Bmait k i6|o, 
that Gown and others were in the habit d? ns&ag copes wlmn the 
first port of Uie Gouimunion Service was read,*^ oceordiD^ to the 

* }f'urifhlp inJhv Oinrrk iff^nghnd, Bv A. J. Hope, 

Author Of “ Till- Eu^'li»b Cathedral of Ihe KiocnsCBib-Oenn^/* Lohdsat 
John Murray. 1874. , 
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lecond of the two Omoiuents Buhrica of 1549, ftud not flurpU<*e8 
only, accordini^ to the Advei’tiseuients and Oaiioiw. This scurriloub 
paper ^ Smart waa fiAt printed by the Rev. Ct. Omaby in 1869, 
in the first volume of l^hop Oosm's Correspondenro, edited by 
Mm for the Surtees Society. Mr, Hope truly remarks that, if there 
was to be no Oomniuraon at “ that empty shadow of a retility, the 
truncated Communion Office—so unhappily introduced in the Rook 
of 1549,” Hunt and Oo-sin were lees nldally correct in wearing 
copes than Smart was in rejecting them. Bat 

The qucittion is as to whnt state of the law tliia action of tlu-irs hoam wit- 
• ness. If the Advertiiseiuents and Cnnous liad bUpfnwjiWii tlw.•^e OrnamoiHs 
* Bubrirs, then Smart would have right in bis vifw of tlic l.iw, .and Hit- 
remaining Chapter w'oiilil iiave coiumitte<l an iUegality. if,on the ronrr.irv, 
they were siiBtuiiied in wtiat tlioy did—and tlicv uvri* ^u-t:ull(•d—tJicii 
have got a direct conclunion, many yours nrti r tho Ciinon?,, as lo (In- di-Ms 
of the tuiniaier, conttiined in tlio Truvor-IJook of 1549, living licid to lx* "Lill 
in ftill force as against thorn, and no the reasonings of tho Tuiv'limiliidgiuvnt 
are show'n to be. ihllacious. 

Those reasonings aro also sliown to be fnllucious regards the 
restriction of copes, according to suppu.stal lutaning of 
Canon XXIV.jto cathedrals; ior Burgoyn-'-tnn* of llic nccuscil— 
■wore his cope in Warnioiith parish chnrcli and Cosin al Jlrancc- 
peth. Etpially important and novel is Mr. Ifope s ovtr^i l of a de¬ 
scription of the ooretnonial k'ooptng of I'jHSlor ill 1 j 93 h\ Quovti 
Elizabeth in her private cliii])el. Tliis curion.H doenmont wa.'^ first 

S rinled in 11872 by Dr. llimbault in his edition of Tf^e OU Clu'ipia 
"iuokofthe C/mpel Moi/nl, one of the (’anideu Society’s pnhlica- 
tions. It appears that on this occasion the Bishop of Won i\>4er, 
as celebrant, and tho JSnb-Dean, and the “ Kpi.'jtler,’' all wore coped. 
But this was twnjnty-eight years after tlio.^io Advertisejnent.s of 
Elizabeth, which are supposed by some to have forbidden vest- 
ments. Wc quite ugreo wdtli our author that the question whetluT 
these Advertisements ever received the ro} al signature al all i.H a 
matter of purely autlquariaii iiitere.'it to us after Oie beltlement of 
1662. Nevftrtheles.s he, lias given j*vcellent, reasons for doubting 
more than ever whether the Queon'.s sanetion was rnev giwn to 
them. But if the use of Euehaviptic vestments was llin.s lei^al, 
why, it has often been ashed, did the IVishoyis in their Visilutioii 
Articles enforce nothing moro than n surplice? Mr. Hope replies 
that the Bishops w'ere satisfied with the J/inu'ma//<—wUieh was more 
than in those bad days could be always insisted upon—.md, besides, 
they were careful not lo impu.se upon the parishioueii» the luirdcu 
of providing and rtmewiiig more costly vestmenta. I*}ii8 wo 
believe to bo strictly true. The ^'i»il^ition Articles of our own 
days in like manner never inquire about, anything beyond tlie 
forest csstmtials; and, aa is worth noticing, aie not, to our 
knowledge, altered in any re.spect siaco the abolition of Ohureli- 
ratos bus really clumgi'd the wliole position of allkirs. We may 
odd another contiruuition to Mr. TIopo's argument. It is easy to 
see what wuis e.rpectod in ('very parish church in aute-Refbrmittioa 
times by the canons and conslitntions in Lyndwode'a IVovtnrinlf, 
But the answers to Edward Vl.'s (hjinmissioners, preserved in 
the Record Ofiiee, show couelusividy that even the Jiiiuimuni of 
ornamenia had been in inanv poor parishes entirely beyond tho 
moans of tho parishioners. In fact, m whatever way the subject 
is approached, the same conclusion is reaehod—namely, that in the 
retention, or renmactment, of the Ornaments Rubric in 16O2, the 
leadere of the CluiK'h parly were deliberately preserving for future 
and (as they hoped) better times tlie privil(ge. of legally wearing a 
distinctive dress at tlie highest act of (’hristiiui womhip. 'riio fact 
that w'^e have witnessed in our days the i-evival of such a dress 
proves the wisdom of thoir policy. Had C(pml wisdom been, 
shown in tho circumstances of .such revival, the Church would 
not have been in that state of internal dissension which all but 
it.s worat enemies must now deplore. Mr. Hope urges with groat 
force u|K)n manv of tho Bishops tho fu qmqw aig-uraent that the 
use of a pastoral staff, which thev have themselves adopted, is only 
justified by tlie assumption tfiat the Rubrics of 1549 hid still 
binding. With what consistency can these ofl’enders condemn 
the inferior clergy for reviving such other parl .3 of the same 
rubrics as concmi themaidves ? 

Wo next come to tlie argument for the eastward position of tho 
minister at the TjOixVs Tuhlo. IMr. Hope gives a complete 
Buiumary of the whole controversy. The eastward nositioii was 
ruled to be U^al under tho existing rubric by the jinJgracnt (de¬ 
livered bv Lord Oairna) in the case of Martin n. Miu-.konochie in 
j868. fo the nraazenu'nt of everybody, tho 8ubse({uenl judgment 
(delivered by Jjord Ilathei-loy) in Ilebbort r. Purchas, in 1871, 
ruled the direct contraiy. Within a few woolcs of tiiis decision, 
no Idas than 4,761 clergymon signed wliat is called thornrehos 
Boffionstranco agirinst this contradictory exposition of tho kw. 
It may be safely said that, so long as tho English language remains, 
no legal subtlety can ever persuade men In believe that standing 
before the table means “ standing at one end of it ” in one part of 
the Prayer-Book, while it is allowed that “Wore the table in 
another part of the same book—in the Marriage Service—means 
front of it.” The judgment in Hebbert v. Purchaa—on uu- 
(tbfrnded caise, tried bisfore a weak Gourt—was unhesitatingly con¬ 
demned in & remarkable pamphlet by tho venorahle ex-jud^, Sir 
V. T. Obkridge; wbik Lora Ouims, as Lord OhancoUcr, in a debate 
On the l^blie WM&ip Bill in the House of Lords m June of this 
eK]iresMd hbaseh' in these most umnistakaffie terms 
nbohtit:^ 

TTmil that iiihieet then have been two^dsoislens men or less M In the 
yndttial Committee of the Privy Gmmca. 1 do not desfrato ssr one word 
antbataw of thb questiont hnt every one knowehow extremely o^nK it i» 
At «y persotf--fcraiiykyiBi)w, lavnw--to be serisMthet 


those two iIiM-ifioni« aru reconcilahle with each other. In one of these emea 
no ifetuncp wan made, and only one siiUi was heard. Tliosv diruhcwSt I 
tliiufc, canimt he i(;gardud ai$ timd. 

In the end Lord Oaii*ns seemed to expect that the ultiinab^ doc*> 
rion would bo tlwt the priesls position at the altar must bo*rufed 
to bo in (luhio. It is for this solution of the matter as an open 
qucHlion that Mr. Bere8foi*d Hope .strenuously contends. Theie 
is as much charity os llioro is wiwlom in this conclusion. Fcr, Oh 
ihiugsarc, anile of rigid nriifornrity of priiclice would grkvouaW 
I dl.'^lri'srt one side or the other. The most uuthuHioatic partuwui .ef 
I the wett side would, wc aru sure, shrink from enforcing this post- 
tion on a reluctant clcrgymim; jmd had tJicre been more discretioii 
slioA'u in not adopliuu the, priu'licN* until peopl»^ were prj'pwred f,>r 
llie cliangc, the piv.M'iil (‘unl'u^iou would never have prevailed. 
The contiMvcisy, which is cnriou'^iy complicuted by tho clrcuai- 
stanco that the e.visting rubrics prescribe a position for the aitwr 
itself which has long fiillen into absolute dcsiietudo, ia u verv uih- 
iiiloiv.stii!g ot’.i.' to um hut c.vperts or thobe whoso pra(jt»i*e is 
Mli'cetod l>v its Iksuo. Mr. fIop«“ ev.uiiines iho whole queflt ion with 
Ills ubiial lairne.'-rt and complelono.-s. We note, in the couii^o of his 
discu^nion, an iiuporlrtiit cntliorily for tho u-seoftlie word “ altar " 
in the Canons of 1640, wliich i.s ton often forgotten by controver¬ 
sialists. TJie Canon cited end.s with tiie.so worda 

\V«* (kvLiro tluit this Htiiafioii of tho ITolv Tidile doth not imjdy (hut it 
is or oii;i;,liL to Ik', C'.tcfun'd a tiiic iinrl (iro)ii>i' altni, ivliemui Chiisi js a^aui 
ri'iilly SK niici'd; but. it is iiiiii uniy be, oiUr^ mi altnr by nx in tiiui 
.sciisi' ill wliii li tlie I'riuiitive Cliun'h calli’d it an xdtar, and in no other. 

There can kj no doubt, we think, in a candid mind, lli.it when 
lamd's lefortn moved tho altars generally back from tlu; longi¬ 
tudinal position ill tho chancel or nave to tho triiusverso position at 
till' oast cud of tho chancel, thu inlnistering clergyman, who h id 
hitlierl.o .«too(l at tho iRuth aide, followeil Iho transpoftisl tabh! and 
now stood at its wc.st .sidts lu xilJier worda, the north side beavni« 
the W(jbt side, when tho table was turned lialf round. Too truth 
is that, as tho tiiblo now univer'.ally staud.s, no one cun st mil 
at its uorlli side; for the tiihle h.ta no north side. It b.is 
ja north “ eiuL’; but, as Archbi diop William-H argued, the i nd 
of an obl'ing table cannot stricth Iw called a side. Theie. is, iu 
our own view, no dilliculty whatever in a mans ok*jing the. rubric 
to “ Htfuul before tho table ” at tin* timo of the prayer of cour 
secration ; for “ before the table '' wou'd lx* nt tho itoiih .side if the 
table stood longitudinally, and at the u'r/tt side if it stood, ns it 
now nlvvHvs sLauds, transversely to th»^ axis of the church. 'Hie 
rt'iil jiiizzlo is, not to kuovv what “ before the table ” men ns, but to 
know what “the nijrth side ’ moans under the present state of 
things. No 0110 (Mn doubt, however, tliat the Oaroline divines, 
win) succeeded in bringing about tlio change of position of the 
table, found it very much more ditliciilt to change tho position of 
the priest. From this ambiguity oiuso the practice of. the minibter 
staiKliiig'nt tho north cW-a po.dlioii so inconvenient, .mi incon¬ 
gruous (wo liad almost said), llial no ndigious body «*\cr before 
thought of this place for Ihe celebrant. It is a most tedioue in¬ 
quiry lus to what the actual priudiw of the Oiiroline divines wn*. 
Common sense would suggi'st that tln'ri' must h(iv(.( been ii diversity 
of pnictii'c, according to the circumstaiax'S of each ease flad tmi 
temporaincut and conviction.s of individual clergymen, Cortaiuly 
gome stood at tlie north eutl. It is iHjuaLly certain that many, in¬ 
cluding those of highest ecclc.^iaHtic.il rank, stood, when it was 
possible, at tho west .side. It is true that Ijaiul himself, and 
Wren, when on trial for their lives (as Mr. Beresford Hope, perti- 
nonUy remarks), alliged that they stood at llie west side for 
reasons solely of oouveiiiencc. But tliero is evidence, as for o\-- 
aniphj in tho most roinavkablo de.scripti«»u of Ilia consecration of 
Bore Abboy church in 1634 (just piibli.'xhed for the firet time by 
Mr. Russell, from nmmiKcripIs in the British Museum and in the 
Limhoth Library), that IVihliop Wren, when acting ■with pmdect 
freedom, ruled tho west side to be the proper place for tho mmisWr 
at tho prayer of coii.-^ccmtion. “<);ie ex,iuiplo like this," says 
our author, “ ia worth a bushel of conjecturoa.” We agnn', 
too, with liis firguraeut that Wten's sugg(*.^tod form of the 
Coii.secr,itioM Rubric, pr.>poscd in 1661 (tis given in the Bishop ol 
Chesters F/'fymentuyf/ Illustrations of the Hook of Comniou 
Vrtujer)^ points at, witliout (Uring directly to enforce, tliw east¬ 
ward posiiifiu." Wren had Hulferwl a harsh imprisoniuent of 
eighteen years, though—more fortunate than Laml—he had saved 
his life. It is no wonder that he was perhaps over-cautiuua after 
such on e\(xu’iouce. But it seems to bo a sale conclusion that he 
hod never altered his convictions. There is ospetnol value in IMr. 
Ilopo'a remarks on the real slate of feeling lunong the Ohurelimen 
of 1C62, as aflecting the policy of tho then Bishops in the revision 
of tho ih*ayer-Bouk. He well olwervca, after inafeting on the diffi¬ 
culties of those tiiuos:— 

Those diffioulticfl, I hilly believe, would furnish a very ample jtwtiflrutioh 
to the restorers of liturgical ordw for—ns in the case of the Oi'naments 
Hubric, so In that of the po.sition—appearing to iw to have been roforuim In 
purpose more than refuriners ia deed, satisfied with leaving on record sound 
views kr a future generatUm to deal with. 

Upon tho whole, os wo aaid before, there ia o'yeiy probibility 
that, aa Lord Cairns not obscurely intimated, the condcjunation 
of tho eastward podtion of the celebrant -will bo reversed when 
the oaaa coinee to be argued on both asdes before the new final 
Court of ApfHBal. Should it sot be ravened^ we think tJ^t the 
iawie will be aerioia, in view of the grave words with which one 
who haa ao much rignt to apeak as Mr. Hope condudea thia part 
of biaboak;— 

If I have written [he soys] strongly on this question the piiest'b 
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pOfliUani it 1 b because I feel very deeply apc-rti it.metre deeply than apoti any 
uther qiiuatiun of controverted ceremonial; and I ln‘lii*Ye tlint \iaft 
iiumberB> both of cloray and Init}', arc jjaitnaicd by the ptnnv stionjljUkiiisf 
Ilf ita iw^rtancu, and wonbl equally fed nay rostricliun in tliii wMwrt of 
their^hriatian liberty. If tlic autliuiitio^ lu whone bauds tlic iiltinmt© 
solution of all Budi questlonn lien wi ivto and to prolnbir a distinctive. 

Eucharistic drew, I should iviufii l their deriiiou an a mistake, n misfortnue, 
and a loss; but 1 uhould wait iu paticnco for days in wMildi roa.son uii;4bt 
have the ailvautnf;e of preindico. Ilut if, at the hi;;'hMKt moment of 
Cbirlnttaa wordiip—when (lod’s priest morn impre.ssivcly pleads ('hrist's 
sacriliec, in Christ’s own words, in Christ',s oavu 0rdinonee—loyal aud 
poaceabie children of the I’hurdi of linf^lniid were to lx; tbrbidden to unite 
thoniwlvcfl ’with that jjiiost in the j^reat net, aecordmg to the order in which 
the Holy Oitholic I Juirch has, fioni the tuM, Ims ti w'out to ehow foitli the 
Lord’.s tlcatli, while thorouglfly aekuowji'dning that the eifiea'-y of tho 
sacrament was no way nireeted, 1 should in my iuuio.st soul foel that there 
was a great wrong done. 

In a similar spirit Mr. Hope disniSM's iu llio reuiaindev of his 
book tho other ceremonial dotnila which arc* iu (li.sptito. Of thc.se 
many people care tery imicli (or the two hirhti'd eandlea, 
and for the mixed cluilice; iitui .suiue care for the certainly 
lew important, if not more doubHul. jxiiulA fif iiicou^e and the ii.so 
of unleavened bread. We noed not <‘nter into these discus-sioni?. 
In ft tinaJ chapter of pjeat inton\st Mr, Hm-esford Hope e.-irm-stly 
defends the corapflratively simple, o.von when most ornate, ritual 
of tho I.'lnglisb Ohurch in comparison with the uurefonued use of 
Sarum and the modern Roman ceremonial. JIere,too, he enlarges 
on tho danger of disonioling and disgusting ihi.-M* clas.ses of the 
population who have oeen so powerfully uttmcled, not by tliu ex¬ 
cesses of a few extreme men, but by tho onoigy and self-ilcuial of 
tliftt large High Ohurch party wliicti has refoimed and vitalized tho 
worship of the Chiurch of llngland. This is a cousideration well 
worth the notice of those who would take a stalcsmanliko view of 
tho crisis. Wo are not indi8|X)sed to believe that, with somo few 
exceptions, the liisbops as aliody know leis of ilu' temper of the 
times than tho working clergy.' These aie undoubtedly anxious 
times, in view not only of possible disestablishment, but of the 
advance of a band of fue.s inconceivnbly more dangerous than tho 
most extreme “ritualists"—namely (us Mr. Hope enumerales 
them), “apathy, false doctrine, scepticism, simerstition, and open 
vice." These, in fact, arc tho real perils of the day. iNIr. Hope 
deserves thanks for the courage wdth which he has dedended 
ftu unpopular side, and has h>ld to zealots of either extreme 
some wholesome but iinpulalablo truths. Wo wish we had spaci! 
to quote tho whole of tho peroration w’ith which his \olunio 
concludes. \N'o can only tnakc room fur .me pas.suge, whicli 
.seems to ua such as must caiTy comiction with it to all 
but tho most narrow and pnijudieed opponent,s. It is chielly 
addressed to tho IVishops who timorously, and in somo casi-s (it is 
believod) against their own better mind, supjiorted that imliappy 
mofwiire of the two rriniates which Lord .Slniftfshiirv afterwards 
manipulated into tho Jhiblic Worship Jiugulatiun ,Vct, as it In'camo 
law r— 

After all, let lake, nllia-rilimli.sm at its l.el u.s .‘^(.iinp in often 

defoctive ap)irt'<'i.ilK)ii of tlio temper of tin; times Avith the itidO ediidemmiloiy 
brand of impolicy, let us most sharply rebuke its devintions from the spirit 
and the code id' tlie English C'luirclii but tluu let us ask ouiselves, Is it the 
worst evd of the time.s ? I.s it n festering aore, or is it the vu mus exee-ss of 
Ood’s wonderful revival of religious life in our Cliiueh, tt revival whieh by 
the IttAY of human progress could not have gone so far without developing 
an extreme phase ? bet us as men and as L'hvistiaiis look at the eonditions 
»f .spiritlud things about us. bet us fust inquire niuong ('hiirehirien, mnl 
mk whether it is the nluidi.sU who keep tlieir ehurelies closed from Sunday 
to Sunibiy ? Is it tho ritualists who evacuate (’hrist's iumi Saeniiiu uts of 
any speeial graeo ? Is it the nliuilisls who, in their /eal tni piv.ioliing, too 
often nvgloet the mliiistriUious of (lod’s Holy NVorfl to the mcU im mind and 
body? is it the vitiiulist.s who intiate, tlie soMToigu v'.rliie of failli until 
they place tlieia.-,eh es upon the slqipoiy pinnacle of .\iiliiiimii.inism ? Is it 
the ritnallsts uho, in tbeir zeni for pi ivale judgiuont, ileprave the inspiivition 
of the Holy .Scriptiues, and use language -ll^pi(‘iol^■’ly dnul>tful of the 
ilivinity of onr JUessi'd bord and Savour ? I.s it the utiuilids uho struggle 
to pngndt the fnnatieism of spiritualism upon (he iny.sleio’s of the (Jospil ? 
Are there, or me thvio iv»t, smli mim ns 1 have deaeribeil in the 
inini.strv of our CIiuicm, and do they or do they not beloii-r to the ritualist 
frotonii’ty ? Oiit.side of the t'hureli is tlieie no cold, dcsp.ming mateniilism 
in much'honour in the high places of seieiiee ? Ha.s the mocking genius of 
Voltaire ^•e.‘^se,l to inspire tlie guide.s of public opinion ? Arc not our 
jnilJiotiH cornxlid with the canker of asus]iU'iou.s, self-siilliiiciit.iminquiihig 
negation of belief? When Iheic is a leeoil from this hopeless londilion, in 
it not too olten into some wild forms of grotesque unblvssHd superstition ? 
Beyond the labyrinth of sceptieism, or the abyss of uu re atheism, is there 
not ft hell of gross uuhridled vice yawning at'our feet? Yet those ujain 
whoso sbouldeiN the chief responsibility of t'hrist’a (!liurch in tins realm 
rests c.in pass by the.so things, and employ th.it secular iwsilion wliich, ns 
peers of Larliainoni, they may posses,s, tor the harshest ceiisnrys iqion their 
younger brethren in the ministry, who, whatever may be their al>errfttionH 
of opinion or of practice, hold fast to their unwavering faith in the Ever- 
Blessud Trinity, and in C'hii.st’8 atoning mediation : who arc instant iu 
aeasuo and out of season, in ai<;kne.s3 and in health, in their ministrntion.s of 
God’s Holy Word and sacraments, and their unsparing temporal help in 
ohuruh, and ftt the noisome bedside of the indigent sutlVrer; Avho are ever 
planning, discreetly or indiscreetly, but with the single end of Gwl’s glory 
and the comfort of His pooi>lc, new schemes and fresh suciclics of Christian 
kelp. 

Wo wish we could liope that this earnest and touching ronton- 
strance would take etlect iu tho quarters to whicli it is directed. 


HARTING’S WHITE’S SEIJBORKE.* 

A SIMPLE reproduction of "White’s SelbomejViith no other ad«- 
dition than the illustrations of Thomas Bewick, would in 

* The Natural Hittury of Selborne. By the Rev. Gilbert White. The 
SUndaid lotion, thoroughly revised, with additional Notes, by James £. 
Harting, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Author of the “OmitUoloO' of bnakspeiure.” 
London: Bicl^is&%D. 1874. 


it*ic*lf 1)0 welcome. Rut still greater inteHst attaches to the 
edition winch has ,pi.st been put forlh by Mr* Hi^iniy,'’ ih 
that, wthfT more than a century after' Gilbert White’s first ^ 
appearance in print, a ceinpeteut naturalist hss, by the collation 
of the (iviginal qiiarlo, and a aupply of concise odatoriftl notes, to the 
exclnsiou or conHidemblo rotrencUment of tho voluminous annotft- 
lions of Hennott, enabled modern readora to for triHUiselves 
the progress made iu tlie moat attractive of sciences duriiip: that 
period. I'ho physical cluuigos which have takiMi place iu the parish of 
ScUku'iic wiiliiu eighty er a hundred years—iu bttrren tracts now 
cl:«l with oak and larch, in lakes and puials thonmghly drained aud| 
converted into gmzing-liind, in fauna and flora diverse iu njgafd • 
both to omission and addition—arc not one whit more remarkable* * 
tium the concurrent oiilargament of tho informal.ioU of naturolista . 
upon lliese speculations and problem.^ which aro discussed by the 
aiitlior of thi.s cliarming Knglish classic in his h)ttei*s to Thoififts 
i’ennant, tniirist, natural historian, and antiquary, and to JhuuM 
Hfirringlon, tin; nccomplibhed author of the “^Iiscellaiiios." It is 
intoi'c.-aing to observe how mnnv valiuible hints liavo been fur¬ 
nished bv this convspoudonc»>. I'hus, in his fortieth letter to Bor* 
rington, \Vliite suggests the udtautageto our northerly and grazing 
liingdom of a thorough study of gwsaes, “to distinguish the 
niimial from the porc.iiuial, the hardy from the tentler, the succu¬ 
lent and nutritive fixnu the dry and jnicoiess”; and it is needless 
to SUV how' amply mid thoronglily all this has since been done, not 
only by such practical writers ii.s ’fAiuclair,(bu'tis,and othere, but by 
such popular writers as Miss Pines, and even hy the foremost 
niirser} nam and seed.'^meu in tlioir often instructive cataloyuos. 
Again, in the thirty-fourth letter to Pen nan t. White, haviiijr 
discuH-cd the Acanis or harvest-bug, the Muscii putris or “ juinpi'r " 
whicli infests iho hacon-rack, tlie Coleoptera or “black dolphin" 
or (iimip-lly, .so abhoiTed by the farmer, or tlie particular 
wliicb aimovs hur.scs, mid w'hicli Mr. Tlarting idnilifics with tho 
“spotlcd-wunged bot-tlv," points out the de.sivablene.‘s of “a full 
hi.siory of no.xious insects, hurtful in tin; field, garden, or house, 
with a record of llio known or likely luean.s of destroying llieiu”; 
and the labour.-^ of Kirby and Spenee, Piirtis, Newman, and others, 
have gone fur to suiijily this w'ant. i'or the tiirni}i-lly, by the 
way, the best antidote is free and frequent liming of tho iiclds. It 
is indeed surpri.sing to note, through tho means of conijiarison 
ali'ordod by the text and notes of the present edition, the vast 
strides whifli ba\e been made by science since the iir.st publicaliou 
of the book. When White w'roto to Peimant and llavrijigton 
about indigenous bats ho knew but the two lands known to 
LiiiiueMs as Kuropean, the long- ainl .^hort-cared. Subsequently 
ho noled in the thirty-sixth lotUu' to Pennant a third, the greftf 
bat, mid Pennant hini.sc'lf became acquainted with a fourth, the 
lior.se-.xhoe, bal. Rut these four indigenous species aro now in lOng- 
land multiplied to four limes four. In like manner, with re¬ 
gard to the Englisli speeios of birds, (lilhevt White claims for 
.SollKinm pa i-ish nearly half the species then know n iu Great liritain, 
and UKikes the total, thus halved, 252. Jli't now, as the editor 
tells U.1 iu a note (p. 125), tho number of ;io-ealle.d HrilUh birds is 
about 395, of which 130 are residents, 100 periodical migrants, 33 
annual, and tho rust accidental and ixire, visitants. In tho knoAV- 
1 edge of plants the advance is not less marked. Whereas AVhite 
knew' hut three .sjiocioa of ci*oeus (sativus, vernu8,ftnd nudillftriis), 
upon the low'e.st computation the species of crocus now known to 
botanists amount to 47 (p. 252, and nolo ihirl.) 

In some of his observations on birds White failed to attain 
to the cerlainty oi modern inquiry —(•■{/. where ho regards the 
“ himiniing,’’ “dmiuming," “piping," or “ bleating," tw it is 
variously termed, of the snipe, ns ventriloquous. lu his second 
notice of the subject he remarks, in pnssing, that “some .nispcct 
it is uifldo by their wings" (p. 60); but iiiasiniich as this sound is 
ne\er hoard except when tho bird is on the wing, he might have 
anticipated, had he given luoro coiisidoration I0 the subject, tho 
couclu.'Aion of the. Gennan naturalist Naumann, which Mr. lliirtiim 
ndopts, that it res nils from “a \ibmtory motion of the wings.’ 
I’ilscwhere be does unconscious wrong to the smaller “ willow- 
wren," aud becomes responsible for tho xvholesalo slaughter of a 
tribe peculiarly friendly to the gardener, by the' assertion that 
these birds aro' “ horrid posts in a garden." It is the garden- 
warbler, as. tho Rev. W, Ilcrlxut lwi.s remarked, which eats -the 
chemes, whereas -the incrimiuateil willow-wren frequents the 
fruit-trees, not for pi under, but to peck off thewhich aro 
injurious to them. Again, he holds in one or two places that no 
redwings or fieldfares have been found to nest in this country, but 
a long aud copious note of the editors in p. 159 furnishes so large 
a list of well-attested exceptions ns may bo said to have a control^ 
elTect to that of prjDving the rule. The sugj^^estion of hybernation 
as against migration, which throughout Ins pages is a recurring 
cause of discussion, is now proved to be untenable. 

It would be easy to collect an endless list of ornitholo»ca], 
entomological, and kindred problems/which White propoutad^d and 
discussed, even if he did not invariably succeed in solving them. 
Eor instance, he is dubious as^to tho white owl’s hooting, and dhes 
not arrive at the modern discovory that it does boot, though 
sparingly, and has another sound when iiHtated-Hiiainerr^ 
screeching. .His question os to the regions which, if nt iul)| 
swallows migrate, is left by him to the lut in iloahtf 
propounds,* but by no means settles, the question whether 
are or aro not endowed with organs of heatib|^. f^poso* 
phers, he .remark, are agreed on a negative and 

he is inclkM^ to compromise the quest^ \a aradtting the 
possibility feeung the tepereusslcai of sounds. Her** 
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Upon Mr. Ronnett, tlio ahloi though prolix editor of the hitherto 
^Btandard edition, aouhdy olwervca that tlie hwt of ope sex 
*‘of insecto being able to jirtMluco sound involvt's tlio power of 
hearing^ it on the part of th(i other aud that in etlbet 
"White insinuates the i]i 08 ses 3 it)n of this sense wlieii ho says that 

g )ssibljr the males molie their noise out of rivalry and emulation, 
at the experiments of Rrunelli have settled tho question that Ixdh 
sexes hear, and are not simply afleetod by reperrnssion. Imitating 
the chirping of cogod grasshoppers, ho found a chorus of respunso 
from them to his chirp (see p. 244). \yith regard to tho gene¬ 
ration of eels, Wlrite surmised that it might b(5 coniuH'ted 
Vtli the threadlihe bodies BomeLiiues discovered in them. These 
now established to bo intestinal worms, and the oliserva- 
tions, so^ Mr. Ilarting, of Yarrell on the reproduction of cels 
leave little doubt that they spawn like other tishos. Again, the 
Sclbonio naturalist appears to have thought 1 hat otters wei-e ca- 
clusively piscivorous, whereas it is quite certain that they are car¬ 
nivorous as well, and have h('eu known to eat duclfs and teal, and, 
whilst in confinement, young pigeons (see p. 97, note). Tin* f.ict 
that they are amphibious would seem to imply this, whereas 
AV^liite’s statement—quadrupinls that prey on (ish are nnijihihioiis 
—is surely incomplete. In some cases white is apparently inclined 
to endorse country gossip and old-wiies’ fables, aa where he 
credits the story that the viper opens her luoutli and sw'allows her 
holploss young, on sudden surpri.ses, for their protection—a pepular 
error arising in all probability from the circ.uiusliuici' of fully fornu'd 
young having been found in the stomach or alnUmicnof the inolher 
ready to bo e.xtrnded (p. 65, u. i). In like manner ho iicceptod tho 
belief of tho vulgar that the idiosphoreseence of the glow-wtirm 
was sexual. In his pretty copy of verses on the “ Naturnlit^t's 
Summer Evening Walk” ho iinishes with an allusion to this: — 

The oliilling nialU-dous fall: away, ndirc; 

For scH*, the glow-weriii hi-i immroui) liic ; 

find ho further cornpiivcfl tho fomalo glow-worm to Hero lighting 
love’s meteor for Leander. But klr. Ilarting states as n fact 
that hot-h sexes of the glow-worm aro pliii.splutresccnt, not 
only in the perfect insect, but also in tho larva and even 
pupa state” (p. 84). On the other hand, \\ Iillo wilhlioMs liis 
credence from the story current in liis (hiy iieai 11imgeilord rela¬ 
tive to the, cure ol‘ cam-er by mesus of toads; and ho suspeets, if ho 
does not detect. Die quack docln-ss in tlie old woiiuin who stated 
that she had herself learnt thisspeciargift of healing from a elergy- 
iiian who had cured her by this method, and transfnrred his 
aocroi to her. It is rather of a piece with his wrong to the willow- 
wren that White dotracth from the liedgeln»g’s mifasiou of tidiness 
in di'slroying tho plantains on garden walks, by charging thorn 
with digging little round holes in them. As Mr. Ilarting notes, 
this is a libel. The letters of “ Eusticus ” linve establijsluHl that this 
round hole is tho work ol a night-ealirnr catcrpilhir, which after¬ 
wards turned to a “ghost-moth,” or “ volhnv-undiu wing.” 

“ E\erv kingdom, every pro\iiice,” writes the genial naturalist in 
p. 154, “ sliouhl haviMis own monogvajdier, ’ and his own mono- 
grajdi on Sellxiviie is slijl 11 model of wliiit 11 p.irit'h or di.slrlct 
liistory ought to be, Clnmgtd n.s are its natural feature.^, w(! 
seem "to take a bird’s-eye ^iew of the \ilj.ige, il.s “ I’lestor,” 
and its “ Teniph*.’ its pimds, its slopes, and its fori'st, no 
leva than of its tloni and fauna, as tln-y were in the davs 
of tho w'liter. Jb‘ transmits, bu), an eMiniplo of patient oljT- 
serviition wmrlhy of tlm closest iniilatiou by even tho best of our 
latt(‘r-dny minalisis. The hoeches about his daily hiumta thrive 
on tlio free-.slono fonnaiiiln which \s analogous to their favourite 
chalk; the moisture distilled from (l»-cidnous trees entwined with 
nineh ivy is most copious (a liiiit what to plant round ponds de¬ 
signed io ho perennial), and tlu'so and similar observations 
are not only curious but practically useful. Tin) features of 
Wolmer Forest aud its sister, Alice Holt (.still 11 Royal Forest), are 
vividly presented—the former as a harreii and cheerless enelosure, 
tho latter ii rich au(i Wfll-timbered range, with noble oaks over¬ 
shadowing the most Vidvety of iurls. ^ (lilbert While records 
that the rod deer, which at the bog-inning of liis century nnni- 
bered no less than livu hundivd head iu Wolmer Forest, inner 
bv anv cliauce ovevsliqqicd tho Ixnmdarv which st'pffralod it from 
the 1 iVdt Forest, lliu hitler enclosure boing the special haunt of 
the fallow door. Tho kindly tialuralist was among the first 
to point out the injury to the morals of the neighlxjurhood 
arising from such a standing temptation as large herds of 
deer ; but he does not seem to have hit Upon the mitui*al 
cause of the fallow and red deer observing strictly a boun¬ 
dary liue which was no more than a simple hedge. Air. Bennett 
and Air. Ilarting, however, trace it to the fact that the richucss 
of meadow and noblonesa of ualc covert wdiicli are the cha- 
racAeristics of the {fwU formation of x\Hco Holt adapt it siwi- 
ally to the exotic and half-domesticated fallow deer, wliihst the 
hardicT and native red deer subsist as congeniullv on tho coarse 
fare and dreary choej;le8s wastes of tlie forest so called of Wolmer. 
It is interesting to learn frym a note of the editor that this 
forest took its name from B'lako which, in White’s day, was 
one of the. three—Hogmer, Cranmei-, and Wolmer—within its 
limits. They took these names from three wild animals, all now 
extinct in Britain, tlie hog, or wild boar, the craim, and the wolf. 
Another topogmpmcal fwituro of the Solbomo district pointed out 
by White is Ilawkley Blip, a standing memorial of a great land¬ 
slip which occurred in tho March of 177 when a considerable 
part of the great woody hanger at Hawkley was torn its place 
and fell down, leaving a high free^btone cliff nalccd ij||yiare, and 


resembling the steep side of a chalk pit.” Sapped and undemiined 
by tho molting snows of a memorc.blo winter, it slipped its moor-, 
iugs, anil went down a perpendicular direction, settling, with its 
gates and oak trees m da/u quo, some forty or fifty foet lower, after 
its de.spemto leap. The record of this in ]>. 261 suggests to (lilbwt 
White an explanation of fables ttlx)ut walking bills and 
travelling mountains in Baker's Ohronicle, and of tho legemi 
touching Alarcley Hill in JHiilips’s “Ciiler”; and there 
are many cither ifldications -in the Natural Hi.s1ovy, as well 
in the Appendix of Antiquities, which prove lluit White, 
like Ilia corre spondent IVnmuit, concciveil a Urge and comprehen¬ 
sive idea of ibo scope of a lanuogmjiher, A groat niany of his 
meteorological observationa are so sound as to havo been conlirniod 
both by later corrnbomtive facts and by the inquiries of tlntso wlav 
have given le.ss divided .s'udy to the subject. He h’j.** linked 
natural history with sclndarsbip again ami again in Ids pwges in 
such wise to make his'hook tho very he&t to put in the hands of 
a schoolboy. He is the best of go.ssips—in spito of the lapse 
of yo.ar.s, and the kihum-.s of later imitators—011 the soeinlitv 
of animals, mi the aropyt; nud iMr/uriivy;, of bird^, aud tin; envious 
diversity of their walk and step, their air, notes, fliid language; 
and he has dihcriminnicd more floarlv llinii most of his teJlowa 
tho Wonderful faculty of “ instinct,” vvbich, as he s;i\s, “ iu some 
instances raises tlie brnlo creation aa it w'orG above reason, aud iu 
others lenve.s them so far below it” (p. 288). In a word, Hilbert 
Whit.!', in liis rotmjinent and cultivated leisure, making his iiotoa 
and observations, afoot or on horseback, of tho whole ti*dd of nature 
within hi^i compass, rcmoiils to this day aa example for the coun¬ 
try gentleunm or village rector, with time on his hands, how to 
make a life remote froui towns both pleasant and instriictivo. Mr. 
Harting has disdiaiged his editorial task with tact and abilitv, 
and is entitled- as are also his publishers—to the eordiiil thanks 
of the reading public for having so reproduced lliis delightful 
book. 


IX Tlir. RK.VI) OK NIGHT.* 

( 'ilTARAt'Tints Hkelchod in the broadest linos and pahiteil iu 
d the deepest tints; a jilot constructed with a fair nnioiint of 
technical skill, yet defaced by childishness of detail, improlmhilitios 
amounting tvi impossibilities, vul^iarity, and want of ojvlinury moral 
principle, side bv .ddo with a great deal of extruordiHarv bigli-flown 
bcutiment; slip.dioil graiiiniiir; odd little touches of feiuinino apite; 
and miimle, d( .seiiptioii.s of things whicli do not help to muko the 
story clearer, or the scene more vivid—ail these cluimcteristicH 
rec dl the line Jvoiiian hand of a veteran iiuvelisl well known to the 
public. Fnle.ss Airs. Henry \Vni(d has a double in ljl"vatiire, we 
are nmeli templed to place Ju tho IUhkI of Xiijht to lior credit;, 
it is like so many of its fidlows wliieli wq liaro alre.idv .seen. 
A\’o S(‘i*iii to have re.ul it all before, and to liave been iutro- 
dnci’d under oilier names and dicwes to the eevoral peiMiiiagea 
who meander tlirongli its pa;’es, and the various mv.sierica 
with which it hrlslles. The piece of furniture which is to 
secrete an escaped ]insoner*, the clever disguises which cannot 
he seen throuL'li by the .sluirpest eycs~in tlii.> novid repealed twice 
o\er, two men being equally adept in the dilliciiH uit of false 
persona lion ; the wav bodv in a collin with a gla^s window, for 
ideiilili. alien of the corpse below, placed in 11 vaull of the (Roman 
(fatlioiic, ciiureh of Sail Alichele, m-ar Homo ; the Hand that had 
tliii habit of suddenly clutching Kester St. George by the slioulder, 
and llie A'oico that used to whisper iu bis ear “ Home ” in such a 
diabolical aud suggestive manner; theburving of a nanin while 
the mail still lives; the vvondeiful folly of ihc hero, to Iw matched 
only by the surpairsirip .‘'lupldit^ of (he Villain —vvl know it all by 
heart, and we cannot eonic.^s to any love for stale rvdioujf'ts. W'o 
have no objection to a fi/ic bit ot sensationah.'im worKoit U]) with 
good elfeet. U may ^lot he iho hlgJiest kind of art, Iml it has a 
certain weird jioweruf its own, and if its li^ht is lurid, it is ex¬ 
citing. But .sL*ii.>alioriulisju f«‘cbly conceived and childishly do- 
taileil is mere waste of time both for writer and reader ; and buch 
a weak-kneed, brtikeU-liackod scoundrel as JCester St. (Jeorgo 
inspirc.s no other sentiment than one of piiy for the mi.sdireclioii 
of powers originally not wicliout their value, and ijonlempt lor tho 
public ta.slo that cau food on sucli rank garhago. 

It is impossihlo to rev’ew this book as in any hciisu a chamctcf 
novel. The llireo nrimupal personage.^ of the story are lav ligurea 
curved, jointed, uuu dvajiud after types as old as Mrs. Radclitfe. 
First wo have Lionel Deriiig, who, when the story opens, is living 
as “ Thu Hermit of Gatelion.so Farm,” a de.volat« little holding 
.somewhere 011 tho Norlh-l'’j)sl coast. Hero this young nmi), in the 
priiiin of life and tlie zenith of his energies, is content to 
remain, if not wearing awuj his Hlrongtli in morbid ivgrets, yet 
at limes giving way to ftomclliitig very lil;e vlespair; as he Uiiufielf 
pathetically puts it during a storm, “ Like my life -like my life, 
without byre or honiosteiul,"’ which wt, veuturo to think .is almost 
a unique specimen of a young man of tw'euty-eight years of age, 
with a gold-colcured beard, tuldng to self-pity because he haa hot 
a covv-boiwe. Besides, having a farm, has "lie not naturally a 
homestead, and must he not havo had a byre too ? And, if hot, 
could ho not bufld one? lAonel has lost bis fortune of twenty 
tbousand pounds, and with bis fortune his betrothed; but, instead 
of sotting his shoulder to the wheel, strengthening his back for tlie 
burden, and doing wliat he could to repair the damage and remake 

*In ih« Dead of ^%ht. A Novel, 3 vola. London : Richard Bentley A 
Son. 1874- 
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what has };|;oae from him, he came down to this wretched lilUo 
place, where at one lime he planted jxitatoes, at another dug 
them up,” raised find ataudanl rosen, in two years’ timojuado a 
prolii on his farm of one hundred and eighty pounds, worRd oa a 
dt^ labourer on the land, and found life fashioned on this plan a 
reasonable and manly kind of thing. Vet his portrait,as the author 
gives it, scarcely boars out his actions;— 

I.ionyl Deriiis at tliU time was twenty-ci^ht year* old. A tall, well- 
built, I'air-compkaiotied man, but brouiced by inueli exposure to tlm aim and 
■wind. Ills eyes wero dark gray, very steady (ind penetrating, lie had a 
habit of looking full into the faces of those with whom he talked, «s lliougU 
he were trying to pcT|rtTate the mask before him. it was u habit wliieh 
Home people did not like. lie had never slitived in his life, and tlio strong, 
ilnn hues of Ms mouth, betokening iiiiinensc power of will, mi<l great tena- 
< ity of puriHiso, wore all but iiidden by tlio soft, flowing outlint's <»f a (luck 
beard and moustache, pale golden us to eoJonr. Ilia free, out-iloor life, and 
ibe hard work to which he liad ncouHtomed-hiinself of late years, liad 
widened his chest and hardened his imiselo's and had ripened him into n very 
tolorable spedmen of those stalwart, fair-bearded ixPindors whoso forms and 
tlgxuws are familiar wherever the English language U siioken. 

Ills “ tenacity of piii^pwe *' is soon called into play. Going homo 
in a storm along the cliffs ho sees, by a “ blinding ’’ flash of light¬ 
ning, a man fall down n chasm. “An iiuirticulato cry of horror 
burst from his lips,” and, “ with lieating heart and strained nerves,” 
he pri'SHos forward to the place where ho htid soon tho man. Ihit 
when lie gets there he is “ standing there alono.” As w'o have not 
a photograph or diagram of Iho cliasm down wliich Jiionei Itering 
descends in the dark, wo cannot exactly niake it all out, but tlie 
upshot is clear; He clamljers down “ the smugglers’ stjiirciirte,” 
■which w a narrow gully or seam in tho rock, not mmdi wider than 
an ordinary chimney; but how on earth ho niauagos in the <lea<l 
dark, hol|H'd only by blinding Hashes of lightning, is boyoiKl us to 
understand, lie does slip niithvav, and fliids himself among tho 
rocks at tho bottom, “ bmisiid, bleeding, nnd partially siuiiried.” | 
Nevertheless ho clambers over tho huge houMers in liis way, the 
tide washing ovor him at odd moments, mid at lust his hand 
touches ti “ clammy, ice-cold i'uce.” Ibit this brave man, who had 
<bircd .so nnieh nnd Wiie such horrors for the .sake of tinding a 
.stranger’s body, now “drew hack his arm with an in^o- 
luntary shudder.’’ If nothing else betrayed the sex of tho author, 
this ridiculous jtscrintion of “nor-ves” to such a num as Lionel 
Dering "would have done so. Tho whole incident, told with such a 
prodigalit> of detail, is absurd in Ireiatment from end to end; but 
it sooiiis to us that LioDol's sensitive shmider at touching the 
elaraniv face of tho man he came to soek is tie_> finishing stroke of 
all. 'l^his unfortunate person, who lew tinnlded down the chiism 
jiniong tho sea-sJiore lionldem, and is now lying half in 1mlf out of 
the water, is, so far as Lionel “ made out hy the momentary 
glimphea which the lightning afforded liiin, young, fair, slightly 
built, and to all ujipearatiec a geutlenmii.” Ho i.s a Mr. Tom 
Jiristow;— 

A nliin-l)iiilf, nquiliiio-nosed, fair-cninplexfimsd, yoiiny; fi-llow; nilber 
under than over the onlin.uy lu in’Iit; ami looking yt>1111 j;cr tlian be really 
was—lie was .six-nnd-twejity \o:ir‘« old—by reiwn of liU perfectly f'niootli 
nnd elme-'^lmven fneo, whirli cbeiij.lii'il not the hli^;btus( j’lowlh of whiskers, 
beard, or innuatuehe. Tom’s lirsl net ion on coming to bis senses afiir bis 
accident was to put bis b^nd to bi.s i-liin. Just then bristlin'^ witli a stubble 
of iiicvrral days’ f;rowth ; and bis first aa ords to the startled uurse. weic, “ My 
dear inndamV, I ^llaU feel greiillv oblij^eil ny your sending fora baiber.” 
Ilia eyes Avero blue, lull of vivacity, imd kwiily olisorvaiit of all that Aicnt 
on around liim. He bad a voiy no«»d-iiatured sniib‘, a\ blch showed olT to 
advantnirc a very Avliite and even set of teeth. His hands and feel Averc 
smitll, and lie axis ralhrr nichned to be proud of them. His dress, Avhilo 
stuAiously \>laiii in appeRraTicp,Avns made of tho best materials, and owed its 
orini" to'one of the most fnmou.s of London tailors. 

Thirt Mr. Tom Hrislow tmpjiUoa the comic, dement which olso 
•would have been wanting (0 the Htory. He i« aa good a follow as 
Jdond, hut merrier and nharper; tind to him and his universal in- 
gmiiiity is owing tlio idea ol the wonderful wmi'drobo where tho 
fi)rmcr i.s concealed Avhen Tom Inis iiiaiiiigod his o.sca])o from 

J irison. Indeed, had it not been for Tom, Ijond must havcj been 
langrtl. For, as all tho innocent Hiiffenn novels and tho guilly 
escaiMj Bii-spicion, Lionel is urre.stod for a murder ho never coui- 
miilod, and Kestor iSt. George, who is the real criminal, goes scot 
free until the end. 

Mr. Kester St. George is Die iiifKlern presentation of the villain 
in tho play. He is a man of fashion, smokes “ club cigars,” breeds 
horses at Newmarket, and consequently has as good as sold him¬ 
self to the J'lvil One, •who every now and then puts in a reminder 
by the shadowy Hand that clutches his shoulder, and the ghostly 
Voice which whispers “Come.” Ke.ster St. GtAorgo too loses his 
fortune, but in a different way from lhal which sent Lionel as a 
hermit to (ratehouse Farm. The bank broke where Lionel had 
placed his legacy, which was an innocent and irresjionsible manner 
of loss ; Ittit when the uncle who liad adopted Keator, and always 
treated him as his heir, one night turned him out of Newton 
Park and forbade him ever to cross his thre.shoId again, we must 
suppose that some glaring iniquity perpetrated by the young 
scoundrel who smoked club cigars ami hell^ at races had come to 
lijrid, and that he only received ■what ho deserved. Of course 
when this unde, Mr. Arthur 8t. George, dies, he loaves his whole 
property to Lionel nnd naturally Kester feels more hatred than 
love for the cousin who Birpjflimta liim; but, being wily and politic 
as well os bad and daring, he dissembles, and asks Lionel to oreak- 
ihat at his chambers, where he refuses an offer made by tho latter 
of three thousand a year, and, being the next heir should Lionel 
die unmarried, is on the point of shooting him through the 
head, as tlm settlement of a difficult position. Why he does 
not hiU him at some time or other is ono of the. most 


surprising things in this story of surprises. Ho has no kind of 
conscience, and is quite ready to kill any and c\ery one who stands 
in his vVay. Theft i.*? a vice he does not disdaiir; and dissimula¬ 
tion of tho most profound kind comes as easy to him oh diHgnises 
to Tom Bristow and sincerity to Lionel,. But, though ho accepts the 
invitation which Lionel isfool euoi^h to.give him, and gooe down to 
Newton Park as a guest, and not its master, he does nothing nioro 
heinous, by intention, than make Mr. Percy Osmond drunk, so 
that be may steal his cheque book, and give tdonel a sleeping- 
draught “ for a headache,” so that he shall not liear liim go into 
Piircy’s room at night on this very likely errand. That the theft 
culminated in murder was not intentional; though he has no 
objucLion to his val«t smearing Lionel’s handkerchief and sUirf- 
J'roiit with blood, and putting into Osinond'e hand a filagfte 
gold stud which he abstracts from the virtuous-young man’s 
linen. 

It is on tills circumstantial evidence that Lionel is to be found 
guilty of murder; and it is to save him from the gallows that the 
peculiar talenU of Mr. Tom Brislo>v oi-e brought into play. 
He first of all nianages his escape from prison by loavitifr a 
drugged and drunken old clerk iu his celt as his counterleit, 
he liimaidf beiug cleverly made up us such an exact re¬ 
presentative of some one else—who can prove an alibi- oa 
completely to baffle detection and tho police. AVitli Lionel dressed 
in t’reede’s clothes, and he himself so like Mr. Iloskvris as to 
deceive every one he huacLs and tallis to, the pair leave the prison, 
and Lionel is quartered in the room at ICdith’s liouso where tho 
wardrobe is placed. Lionel and his lover J'ldith have bt'cn married 
while tho former is in gaol wailing his trial; but tho maTriii|ru is a 
profound bocret, and apjiarently even the prison aiitboiitics are 
jpnoiaiit of it. Still suspicion falls on the liousehold, and tho 
cottage is .searched; to no purpose I’or awliilo; but os a police¬ 
man chooscAS to sit down overcome with thought in tho fatal room, 
and as Lionel is a born fool all tlirongh, he opens tho wardroki 
door, and elands face to face with tho e^trgeant How the eergeant 
is bought oil', and Jjionel makes good his escape; how the jiolico 
and tho Homo Office shut their eyes and make no effort to recover 
the escaped accused; how Kc.'jter walks in his sleep, and gets 
nervou.s over Osmond's dagger hidden in a tree; how llobbs, his 
valet, is Lionel's paid spy; and bow, finally, virtue is triumpbont 
nnd vice in tJie dust, thoso who care to read can see for ihmu- 
solvos. One little characteristic iucident wo mu.st not forget. 
Kester St. George turns out to bo no St. George at all, but a 
changed child, the bun of an old hag, one Mother Mini, who had 
been the real ivosLeyr's nurse. Thus the honour of tho St, Georges 
is sav^od ; and when Lionel brings the crime of (tmioiul’s mimlor 
homo to liim, and exposea him to the small world within ffuir 
walls of his “ sitting room,’’ he has not frightened his cousin to 
death, only uu iinpusUir and a Mini, lii conclusion wo would ask 
but one question:—Is it not time for the author of In thn Dmd of 
Niyhi, and so much similar work lierides, to give np, at least for 
awhile, this wearisome grinding out of iinpossiblo plots, puorile 
mechanism, and worn-out types of character 


Till!; NKW AUSTRIAN MAP OF CENTRAL ASIA.* 

W l'] have recently liad occasion to notice the contribution to 
the military histuiy of 1859 which we ow'e to Baron Kuhn's 
enlightened ndministiation of the Vienna War Office, and in so 
doing we commented im that mistaken roticenco which liiid 
previously been maintained by tho Austrian Government with 
regard to all such matters. This foolish policy, which was duo 
to the secret BVHtem of government dear to llapsburg traditions, 
and to the dosiroto keep concealed that largo share of tho d LSusiers 
of Ausli'ia wiiich was due to Imperial in^rmeddling, hns plavcd 
directly into the hands of her enemies, who have been left to write 
their own story iincheclicd, and thus to lower the prestige of tho 
Empire in the eyes of thoso who might have lielped her. Indeed 
it is impossible ut this late date to say ho^v largely this blunder¬ 
ing secresy may liave atl'eclcd European politics. To give but a 
single instance. It is almost certain that tho concoabnent of the 
shattering defeat adniinistorod in 1793 by a moderate nnnv of 
Austrian j-egiilars to Dumouriez’s Republicans—a defeat wldch 
cleared Belgium of tho French quite os effectually ns Napoleon’s 
final overthrow twenty-two years lator—has contributed Jaigely 
to the myth of the 'invincibility of the levies of tho Revolu¬ 
tion, and thus sensibly inffuenced French nolicy down to 
the time of Gambetta. It is to be Loped that the late 


to the myth of the invincibility of the levies of tho Revolu¬ 
tion, and thus sensibly inffuenced French nolicy down to 

the time of Gambetta. It is to be Loped that the late 

change of administration at Vienna, which all Eiurope, a few 

military Oonservatives only exited, noticed with regret, mar, 
not throw the War Office of Francis Joseph back into the old 
course which brought on the crown of tho llapsbu]q;» much dis¬ 
credit, and possibly sooie real danger, as it certainly was largely 
answemble tor the chauvinism of the Freticb. 

But if Austria has hitherto purposely neglected that historical 
branch of Staft’ duty which has reached its highest dewlopnient 
undwr Count Moltke, it has plainly not beon for want of power c# 
intelligence in her officers. In another department she nas long 
been at the head of all ICuropo. For at least a geniffariou past 
the topographical productions of the goo^^hieal section of her 
Staff have been simply uurivaUad, notouly in aceiantay and futece^ 
but i n the dearness of their exeention, whiehrfornon*pgQ&Mional 

* EhM GsiheralfKartf. von Central^Amon, Von dem K. K. uiiliUrisch- 
geographiachen Isstitat in Wien beirbeitet. Vienna: Gerold. 
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iiac,' itt rertaiuly not leas important. Evoi-y decent map of North 
Italy i» fouttdod on, or at leaet latj^ely indebted to, that prepared 
for the U80 of Austria when sho rtdod without conlradiclion to llw 
Po, and wIh'u intervention in Italian alhiira ponei-ally wan deemed 
to be a standing duty with the Vienna Government. Tho other 
parti of tho hK^y-knit Jimpire which Btretchos am-oaa Europe 
from .Ikwiritt into Turkey, as well as the coatrtriea iiuiuediately 
round her borders, have boon aurveyoil with no less caiv, and put 
on paper with tho sanio origia 4 ity of deeifiu; and if the 
aflliirs of Croatia or iMlmatia or liosuiii are riddles to tlie groiit 
majoritv Df newspaper retulocH, it is not for want of excellent 
lopojsraphicril delineations on wliich to follow thorn. Tho 
Auetriau Bureau lias been thorouf^hly oi'iirinfil in its work. Dis- 
CJttdinpr Buportluous ahadiuir iind uiiiuoaninjr oouvolitional details, it 
BudfcuodH, by tho aid of line lines, clear prinliofr, and tho judiciously 
s^ro usecii’ colourin": where allowed .at till, in produciu|rmapslhnt 
jrivo the eye just the information which it needs, instutid of bowildcr- 
ino: it with the miiltitJido of enj^^ravor’a iloiirislios which discredit 
n in’cat part of tho map work of our limo. The sy.sten) is boitiiy 
lari,n']y borrowed, and our own best workmen nro themselves fallinjcr 
into wliat may be properly called tho Austrian style, perhaps 
olnmst without Imotvw}? to whom they arc iudobtad for the ex- 
niiiple. A'et even BO lately ns last year, when tho Topo'.^r.iphictil 
Military Instltulo of »Sl. IVtersbiirji^ put out its furealeat work, the 
map of Central Asia fKarta Herednei Asii, J873), which was, the 
host to bo obtained until a fow weeks since, tho result of the con- 
vcntionid over-elaboration of tleUiils was that mountains, rivers, 
and Itikus np^Tear all to havo p:ot into such a nutsh of lines os to lie 
traceiil)lo'(*nly with dilHcnJty, and important nnmes arc constantly 
overlaid and hidden. No one iiecal send for this any longer, as tho 
work just issued at Vienna under the auspices of Gt‘ue-ral von 
Dohonaii, tho able hoad of tlie Militiry fieo^raphical Inslituto of 
that city, may bo said to supersede all fonucr maps <jf the fiwime 
part of llio world. 

IVrliaps tlie title of tliis map may be in some rcs]ieets a mis¬ 
nomer. h'ur the purchaatjr will probably be baldly prepared to 
iind the ofteu-used expifssion of Central Asia, vn^uo tlioni'li it 
cerliiiiily is, strotchod to include llie IViirian (Inlf, and oven a 
comer of the Bay of Benpal. But it is notorious that the Austrian 
Stair lias lomjf intercsled itself in the pioblem of tho fiituvf' con¬ 
nexion of our Indiiin Kmpim with (Central Asian fillidis, jv^-ardin<f 
tbeso iji tlin usual limited seiKse. Baron Kiihn himsolf lias the credit 
of beiiijr the author of a ivell-known jjaiwphlot, some time sinco 
tnnslatcd in this country by Major lEon, tho objiv.t of which 
is to show iho vital iiaportanc‘(3 wbieb the nejrlecled I'nipbratce lino 
of eoiuiminicatiou with India may heroaftcr Inivo for us if liiissia 
should extend her present Arincinan border to the&oiithwio'dof tho 
(l.iB^ian. iti.s not surprising tlu'rel'oie that tho Vieiiiia Bureau 
shouhl have- thou;j^hL its work would bo incoinplcto unless ibo 
nort.bern part of India formed part of it. And, m lad, the map 
has boeu carried so far that Sheet XII., Llio la.st of the .series, is 
enlire-ly ^ivcii to llindoaUn, imd rocs down, not merely to tho 
(X-ntr-al rruviiu*e.s and the country south of the (i.in^rc.i, but to 
Surat on tho Bombay side, and to the d'‘lt:i of tho Muhamiddy, 
below (hit tlie li, on tlie co.ist of the B.iy of Bengal. The Xth and 
Xrih Rive llm i'ersitin Gulf coniplel-eU. Avilli Beh 10 clib;tan and all 
that part of Arabia opposite which lies about .Alii'.eat,and in wldcli 
KiiRhshiueri havo latidy become intercstud since they have dis¬ 
covered in tho Sultan of Znnziliar an ollVlioot of it.s rnliiiR house,, 
and so Rot a RlimmcrinR of the fact, which our common historios 
iRnorOjthat Arabs are really able to make A'oyiiRosaudfoimd seltlo- 
nicnis just a.s though they were ciiilir-cd Europi’iius like our3olvo.s. 

Tho map is in twoho siioels altogetluM’. Tho first three, forming 
tho upper oi* uoilhern swtion, carry tho view across that vaat 
bolt of country whicli lies between Siboriii and the Jvhauates of 
Central Asia proper. On the left, in Sheet T., wo got a plimpso of 
tho Black Sea and of the mighty chain of tho (kiucaaiis, before 
which llus.rian proprews towards Asia so long was baiTcd. vUas 
for the sliOTlaiphtoanorts and limited information of European 
politicians of tnirly years since ! We cannot leave thi.3 first 
Bhcct without observing how striliingly it shows a portion of 
the level ti'.act along the western side of tho Gjispkiu, bv which 
RiiSbia tumw.1 tlic biavo mountaineers completely before sho could 
subdue them. And hero such poiiita ns Jckatcrinodar, Btawropol, 
and Jekatorinoprad, with many others equally rough ami new in 
appellation but ranking after tiieso in importance, mark tho Units 
oi' tie chains of posts; those luentioued >»iug new settle- 
mentfl of some consequence, which bind Tillis to the European 
capital on tho Neva with which our fathers thought tho 
Aitnonian plains could never be regularly connected by human 
moans, horts have evidently preceded commerce and population 
on this line, but commerce and population have not been long in 
following tho load set them by tho art railitarv; a tnilh remark¬ 
ably ilhistrated as wc pass on to Sheet II., amt examine that pro¬ 
vince of Orenbarg, now a settled and valuable part of Uussian 
Asia, the local troops of which played as important a part r^atively 
in tho late Kliifan expedition as our own runjaub bYcmtier force 
presumably would do u wo were oblimd tooecupy Oashmere. Yet the 
greater part of the dbontry covered by this sheet, now showing good 
caravan roads^ protected by posts, and with all tho apptirfenances 
of a growing inland commencoj is that very land of ine Khirgiz 
Tartars which a ^eration or two sinco was unknown and un- 
traversed eiEoept cw bold odveBtarers aad robber tribes. Sheet IlL 
brings this ttieten of.Riisban territory, to its eastern termina¬ 
tion, the Uttte known put of lltnsian TarUestan called Tomric, 
wldcU into the great Altai chain; and siogulariv eno«gh« 


it rives, as claimed by Rusaia, a lUuit extendiBg even further into 
Ohinese Mongolia than tJiat assigned bv the Russian Tk^pogrophical 
Institute last year, whieb althb point ivliowed a humility to which 
the p<>Uiw of St. EeUirsliurg doea not pretend. .Here, too. tl>r the 
first tin# the attempt ia laaile to set clearly^ down the division 
betwown Tmkeston, wlitK^ii govTjruor oceupiea so iiu|4ortAint a pert 
in Geutval Asian polio\, and tlie neisiibouriiiR territoriert of the 
Dsungaii Tiiri.iis, the last ivdics of Mah*ww«J;,n empire in tUt 
part of tho world, witli the oxeoptiou of that rnleu by the iv- 
doublablo Atalik (Ihatec, vvhoio newly civatcMl kingiivim lies to 
their Boutb. 

This priiuiii 3 domiubins are seen to bo really cf very mode¬ 
rate extenl,aud aro plainly in hardly more itanger jiiat now of 
Russian annexation tiinn of being iTUi^licd by (Jhimi. Tor the 
latter Power Iws abmulantly proved its latent strength in the 
contest with the Mahojiietlan kingdom which but tliiw yeMa 
sinco fJourisiK'd to tJio soii!h-c«wt of the Atalik (ihazee's do¬ 
minions, ami appenroil U) intelligent travellers to havo oblaiued 
poriManeiit. indeiKvmlencc, but which Iws now, as the Indian 
Foreign Bejxirtmcnt. roctmtly .amRUiiiced, yieldinl its last strong¬ 
hold into the Liiud.4 of tho triumphant Im^ierialists. The 
sanguinary stjugglc that- toruiiiiaUHl in tho dostruction Of the 
last of the Ho-calltHl rebels of Soutb-westevii China w»is but 
an episode of tho ndigious wain which Jiavo l»eou carriiRl on 
for a century at least in Chinese Tiu-tary. But the gitvit 
chango in the situation wbicli hnn been Wrought by Russia 
is clearly revealed in iho imip before us. When we flxa- 
inine the belt comprised in Sluwts IV., V., and VL, whifdi 
covers the sjmou linm the Caspian to Midille Ciiina, "we find 
that the once independent Maliomednn sovereignties which lay 
behind Kashgaria, the Khiwinles of Khohand, lk>khai‘u, and Ivliiva, 
aro now all directly or indirectly de-pendent on, Russia. TIm^ 
kingdom of Ibo Alulik Ghazeo has tberolbre now no kiiwhip of 
'roUgiori among its neighbours to protect it if atiackod }»v t’hina 
with Funerior forces. In such a cose, Yaroub Beg, if defeated., 
could only bo saved from tbo extinction which bus lately ov*Mrtak‘eu 
his imitators of \N'eFtern China by Ibo direct iulervontioji of either 
Rii.'iijia or I'lngland; mid hfiu'o th<3 oxislonco of llie sovoreiirnty 
which »Sir DourIhs l^'orsyth has l.iloly opened to tiov tivulu Iw- 
contes an eloment^of pressing imiiortauce in the qmisiiori of the 
faturo of Central Asia. 

* This lact alone, and the general interpst excited bv tho Forsyth 
rnksioii and the now lino of eommerco for which it lias cloaredtlio 
way, would mako llio mu]), worn it for this eeotiou only, a roal 
aoquifsiliou. Bui it has tho gpeciiil attiuciion for Llio polilieiaiinad 
Foldicr that the Vth triheot lays down, for tho tivst tiiuc iiccuratply, 
tho position of the now fort of Botro Aioxandrovsk on tho Aipoor, 
where Colonel Ivunolf ifi posted to roprei^ent Goneml Kaul'nmun in 
checking tho Tiirconians, and protecting or overawing Khiva as 
may bo required. A glance will show how elleolively it is placed 
for this purpose. TJio Kus-siau gan-iaou has, in fact, tho complete 
control of the cnnal syslom which forms the oasis of the KJianate; 
and with this grasp of the throat of Khiva, tho »St. Befershurg 
Cabinet hu.'j tho Ih^> 1. strategic reasons fur its late moderation in 
quitting tJio fallen duH[)ot s capiUil. 

If wo do but refer to tlio remaining section, that coutaiued in 
Shcot.s VH., VlfX., and IX., it is solely for wont of space to do 
adequate justice to its meriK Jt oomprisoa, among other torri- 
turieft, tho gi-eat plateau of inlsiul Persia, Afghanistan, and tlu‘ 
countrioiA from which the Hindoo Koosh and Himalaya mngCH 
rise frowningly iis though to warn Xortliomintnider.solYour Indian 
border, l iveu through the modesty of dimviug for which tbliuMq> 
i-s remarkable, the giant heights of this natural barrier are plainly 
to be noted, mul will at once tell tbo student that, despite Ai. 
l-iosseps's visions of steam ilolillHs on tho Upper Aiuoor, danger to 
India will hardly come in this diroction, wbososoover may bo the 
hand that aims to strike at us tluougli our I'lasLorn ];impiru. 


liUCKMASTKU OX COOKEIIY.* 

I T is not now uncommon to Iind liistorinns aiid theologian.*? attri¬ 
buting to tho Roforraation eountlms diflicultics, roligiouH and 
political, which havo since arisen. Mr. Buckniastpr add.s anothev 
accusRliou to the list alrcaily so Ion". He spems to lay to JiUthev's 
ebavge the scarcity of good cooks Iroiu wliioli thU country is now 
sull’ering. VVhc.n'a doctor is consulted by a m*AV psLienI, "his first 
anxiety is to find out tho cause uf disease; wlmii this ha^ been 
done, he may attempt a euro. Air. Buckmostcr has discovered the 
origin of tho declino in English cooking; he does nol, jus ho might 
naturally liavo done, follow out his own reasoning, and suggest 
Ritualism a.s at looBt a palliative for tho time being. The abolilioii 
of fusts, which were not really fiwts, but feasts requiring consum- 
inato skill iii their prrqmration, is certainly quite a sutlicionl veoson 
to give for tho stnoll attention Avliich 7iuff]|7rfsrecf)ivo in Eng- 
latri; for the little oc-coimt taken of vegetables as an and 

for the pover^ of our invention with n^anl to the dr&ssing of 
fisli. A mediseval cook was hardly thoiight wortliy of tho 
name unlcNss he could mako any fish taste like w'oodisock 
without burdening cither the conseienoes or tho digestion of his 
masters guests. The suppession of th^ monaiiteries no doubt put 
an end to much convivial hospitality, and probably for tho time 
being gave the deathblow to cooking as a acienco. Mr. Buck*- 

• Buebmuterfa Coi^nyi S" Abridgtnfnt of»nm« af the Lcctuita dtti- 
urtd in the Coobnrjf School. London: ItoiUleogu St Sonti. 
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mwtur oMorts that at the Iwpiuninjj: of the sixteenth century 
Englaiid was unrivalled, even by J'^'ance, in theqiuilitvund variety 
of nor food productions, but tiint with the liefornialion came a 
great change in the domwtic life (>!’ the people, and 1 liatsoups, tish, 
and vegelablos grew srunchow to bo as.socia(cd with Popery. AVo 
may tilei’eforo ,'iwumo that good l’r()l(‘stants took to ontiug good 
IXMist beef and pluin-putldiug, and banished out of the country at 
thosainolimB .Tesiiils and French kic.k.sluuvs. PerhaiKs eonio of 
the Mwh'rlioods which havo wo succf’KsfuIly revived lace-making 
and oinbroidery may turn their attention lo .scientilic cooking us a 
preventive of drtcase, and suppleintml their nursing eslabli.Mhnieuts 
with elttS'»e.«i for teacliing those w'ho ar(‘. now resjion.sible for many 
of the illuoases which doctors vainly try to euro with medicine. 

In this Hinall octavo of three hundred jmge.s hlr Jhirkin.'ister, 
boside.s giiiug a .sutlicient immher of recijios to content in their 
variety any oriliuary family, Ireats of everything lonler llie sun — 
Druids and plain cooks, Anglo-Saxon (aisUmis mid kulie-s’dre.^ses, 
Romans and Sir lluhert l‘eel, wild llowers and the etilonie.s, gn.s- 
stovps, nuirriilgo, oducation, religion, and chemistry; his \vor(]*i are 
no doubt words of wisdom, hot they .are terribly long words, and he 
calls London “this metropolis.’’ An tslilion for tlie n.se of lh<^ 
kitchen, with marginal readings of .such lorms us approximative, 
Coagulate, accolerate, retrogre.'.-^ion, imalogons, woiiUl be iisidiiJ. 
With the cookery ivicipu's there is little faidt to he f»>und. If not 
original, (hoy are at least clearly given, and the o.s.sentia]s to 
success in e.ach caso arc pointed out undtT the head of “ I’n'cau- 
tions.” lint W'o vonluro to sugge.''l (hut inn future (Mlitimi some 
further instructions may be added to liU! directions for making 
bread .siiuce, which now stand thus:— 

Tnko a clean stewpau niul put in .^iK ounce's of .slab hi cad i iunilj'i, vith 
one pint of new milk and otic. cM'Iniloi; bod (br hsu nmud(>, and the 
aiucu i.s leady, Pm-auliini#. Sec tb.d the bread criiiiilH aic £;ood, aiidtidiO 
care that the hdiioe doe.^ not boil over. 

Now no number of clean stowp«n,s or pretty cooks could produce 
from this rccijie anything but bread and milk (u,sting di.sagroeafily 
of onioiLs. What sort of calves’-foot jelly would an ignorant 
person be likely to make if all the dirc'ctions givi'ii w('re:—“Take 
two calves’ feet and a bottle of Madeira, and be sure the feef me 
fresh ,'iTid tho wine is old"!* In .M. Dover’s Mothnu /fuiisi ii'ifc 
there are very g<»od liiiils aljoiit bread sau<-e. They imglil with 
advantage bo added as an altern!ili\e it Mr. Pmekmuster’s pay, 
which is only fit for invalids. On the .Mibject frintmlmiu we 
cntirt'ly ditler from him, its he repeats the mistake which he inade 
at South Kt'nsingttjn wlieu diiecting Tit- preparation of Ihiit 
di.sh. There, in appearance at least, it w.is completely spoiled 
by being turned wlnai half done. The pupils were ‘,htw\n how 
to lard v<‘ul in tho most nppioved manner•, but they v.t rt' alstr 
shown Imw, before wrviiig, to destroy the tialnl v-Iookmg t,ni!l't. 
tienerally in Prance tho stewpans ii'.-ed for cooking .'-iich a di'li 
have hollow^ lids in which cliarcoal c.-ni !>(> ]iiit and lli<' it;e:i( iIoik* 
sihiullmieoiisly on both .■'tide.s. Thus (lie (niiaiiienliil jiarl is not 
distigureil, and the/zver/Wf/ceu i.-i an atli.iclive ili-h, either hot ttr , 
cold. The smiio re.siilt could be allainet! with a g.is-olove. Jn 
Mr. Buckmaster’s apple fritters, too, oiir faith U weak, lb' does 
ntit speak with sullicient ditlldcnice on the .>^ul>jecl, nor give any hint 
1 lint, jirojierly prepared, they are .i.s r.iie as a |jood ome]i>1ie. A 
cook who sueceed.H to perfection in this <li.s]l \> al way.s reinemhered 
in a house where jicrfect cooking i.s iippreciahid. 11 wil I gi nerallY 
found that sho mixed the bailer .several hours before sho used'it, 
to allow Ibe Hour to 3W'<'1I, and added a spoonful to each flitter 
whilst frying, to givo llunu tlie .‘'[tiky shapes which comiois.seiu‘8 
ttdnnr«i, but so seldom see. 

Tilv. Jlucknmstcr seems to lia\e leainng.s toward.^ vegidarimiisiu, 
and reminds his mulers lluiL ilm Pynimid.s were hiiilt bv people 
Avlio lived on lentils, garlic, and water, lie ])rints cln'iniixil talnea 
of the flitlerent amounts of dilll'rent Kinds of uiitTiiuent to he 
foiiml ill Mirioii.s food.s, ceivuland animal, and gives a hint to London 
belles by dwelling on the beauty of iJaniels comjih'xiou after his 
self-clio-ien diet ofpulst'iiiid vvatiT. Wlietliorhi.'- imr'cles would have 
stood the fatigues of a London .season is quite another question; but a.s 
languid inanity is to be now rather Uu* fa!«hion,iiodoiiblacourseof 
Itcvalenia Arabica would bo found both more wholesome and more 
aucce.s.'*ful as a cosmetic than even l{,owland’.s Kulydor. Mr. Ihick- 
imuHler, althon^ih dccidi'dly net a Conservative, so far as bad cook¬ 
ing is concerned, is dispo.^'d to think witli .Mr. (Jhul.storje, that 
soiuotimos the be.st reform.s consist in going back, llo long.s to 
see every house presided over by bis ideal grandjnotlicr, as.'^isted 
no doubt by Soloiuoii'.s panigon, to rise early and look after lUe 
maids. He would ri'joice again to see a bakcr'.s oi'on in every 
cottage, aiwl bouse.s maile of sometbing more siibslanlial limn 
plaster and w'hitewash. He would revive the hotchpotch of tho 
Auglo-Saxon.s, .aud perhaps serve us occasionally with a dLh of 
parrot'^ and onion sauce. It is to bo bopd wo may ho allowed tho 
modern invention of forks, as the J’sittacidte aro not praised by 
those acquainted With their Ixmcs and sinews. ]Mr. lJuckm.astor 
would imt object to minstrels making sweet mii'-ic in our eating 
rooms*, llicy would certainly bo preHu'able lo a bamd-orgau outside 
tho windows, W'hicU only some pooplo—notably, next-door neigh- 
btnirs—find favourable to apfietito and digestion, llo considers that 
dinner should bo tho event of the day—a social, elevating intlncnce, 
a time when men exchange with their wivo.s and children the 
courtesies of life, an hour for luornl e.xpansion, furlightne.'iSjbright- 
nfiss, and laughter, for making of marriages and Iho discussion of 
political problems. If all the bints in this Utllo book were carried 
out, Iho lujUonniiiui would have already commenced, for the 
world wcHild not contain any more cross husbands or foolii^ 


wives, igiioriiiit snrvinits or badly broicTlil up children; no old 
bachtjlors, for being mamed vvoiUd be choaipor than living single; 
no w'aste, llieT(*fi>r(.‘ no poverty ; no single-brick housiis or smoko 
fogs. 

W'ilh reganl lo servants Mr. ]3uckina.«!ler has boim singularly 
fortimale, having had in his own family only three during tw'enty- 
threo years. Pcrliaiia ho tov)lt the precauliiui of adopting ilieni 
young, as they seoni only to liavo lefthw happy home to make the 
hKp[iy homo of a hinhand, who, it is to ho hojiod, appreciattxs and is 
grateful for this ti-eaMiirc manufactured for him at Mr. Buckmaster’s 
establishmeut. 'rhc'rc she hud at lo.a.'tt the one groiit advantage t)t 
having no f'llow-servant with whom to qiiarre*!, as her master 
priiilently kept only one at a lime. On the subject of doiuesiics 
in gi'iierul Mr. Lnckniaster piously observes:— 

VW rnniiot have a lu ller i*\:itnple of what our behuvloiir lovvanls scrvfnl!! 
.■ilioiild !«' than that nHonlnl hv lu his Itin^iiano to his reapers, when 

lie oiiini' into lJii.> harvest Ik'tds wlieie liuth the Alrialiitrs.s wua f^leaning. 
I’mh, as vvd may all jvniriula’i, vvq.s a young uiUdW, living with her 
molluT-m-law, Naomi. 1'hv.se uvo name down l« Holhlohem in Iho limo 
h.iilfv hai\<' l.:m>l IJiilli VMiit to glc.m in llif Ikhl which liolongcd to IIohz. 
In.stcivdol il\mg into a ]i.issioii and uttciing oath.'^, or iudiiignig in coarse 
jokes to thou* woiking and gU-aiiing, llio n>ldK"i.s of lJi>az to liia servants 
w.'i", “The Lord luj v\iih vou ! ” ami they an.svvmcd Jiim, “ Th« Lord lik.s3 
thee!” 

.Mr. Biickma.‘5t(T ihinlw the public in.«ititutions from vvbicb girls are 
.sent into service, are greatly to blame for the injudicious way in 
which they have e,ven thing doiui by machinery, .so us lo leave tho 
matrons no [lower to leuch llie girls by [iractico the requiremenis 
of ,vn onlinarv house. He. adds, more forcibly tlinn grammatically, 
••Hot and cold wahr, coals, cleaning, wa-sliing, drying, and even 
scrubbing and sweeping, aro done by .steam ; potatvies are washed, 
and food is cooked, not in pound-s, bnt in tons. You might as 
reasonably e\[)ect a man to learn farming in a bolliouse, a.s to 
obtain good domestic servants (except by a(cideiit) from l.argn 
establislinientN.” With resjiect to tlie School of Cookery at Simlli 
Kensington, Mr. Ihiclkina.sler dors not say inucli. He might have 
suggested that fj'oin many parls of the town it is lutleasy ofacces-s; 
that, to judge from .some |>U[>er.s [inhli.'ilied in All the Icar llontnl, 
the progruinnie of last season gave iniich di.s.salislaclion ; that the 
.sehool does not prol'rs.s evmi lo try to siqqily the g(X)d plain cooks 
su Minch iieisled, and ('.vpeeled by some of the .‘-ubf'crilK'rs; that, 
owing to the rrsliicled aC(‘(iJiuiif)dalion, an expensive .stall', .sutli- 
eient toinstnieA. lumdieils of pnpils, is wasted on a class ofiwenis ; 
Ihivt it lias no eluiiii lo he r.illed “ ?xaLioual,” and is still in ft nlo.‘^t 
unsatislaetorv .vtiite. Mr. Ihicknia.ster's players so fervintly ex- 
[iressi’d, in lanrimoti adapted troui the IfiMe, for l)le.'.sin;^s on th'* 
set'll he has .stnvn at Meulli KensjnjjLon, will no .d'»ul)l be answered 
vvht'iilhe .scliool is moved lo 'oine inure central .‘'itual ion, and ^lieji 
tlie li]^tVla'1ion piven in eleaiiiiig eoppem, wliieh h.ive no e.vistt'iice 
ill a miihlle-ela.''S kitchen, (Ioe.s not l.'iKe iiji the [irincipiil [lortioii ol 
till' eour.'ie of Je.'-..''ons. Its fate at pn 'lent .''Ocni.s ."hadovveirforlh by 
till.' collajso of the luternalional Fxhihition, bur possibly that nn- 
succosiul liaza.ir had nut the bemdit of Mr. liuclvnuisler's pni 3 i'i's. 


CllhlST.MA8 IIDUKS. 

J^TCJIiyOS on the Tumr mol in the tSonlh of France. AVith 
<lescri]dive lellevpress by Finest (leorgc, Arclilteet, Anlhor 
of “ Ftchiiips on tho Mo.'^ol." (John Murmy).” Among the orij.;imil 
works of art—far too few in number-which have this year come 
before u.s, .Mr. J']nie.''L (Tcurgo's etebings must certainly hold the 
lir.st place. Any one who i.s at all familiar with the ancient towns 
of J'’rimce will lind in these illu.'strations much that will very 
pleasantly remind liiiu of days pa.s^cd amidst most pic.ture.oquo 
scenes. As works of art alone, standing by theniselvos aud vvilb- 
oiit tho added charm that comes from memory and n.ssocialion, 
they are very pleasing. Tho least satisi'acleiry part is the letter- 
jire.s.o, ft mailer happily of but very slight importance when iho 
etchings avo so excellent. Two views are given of Angers and 
two of Carcassonne. J n both ca.sc.s, though tlm views are quite 
ditl'erent, we have tho same descriptive narrative given. In fact, 
ftt least three times in the book wo aro told that “Ileuiy TI. of 
J’lnglftnd, Count vif Anjou, in remorse for tho murder* of iSl. 
ThomH.s jVBecket, built and richly endowed a ho.'ipital.” A aomc- 
vvhftt full description is given of the arrangements of this bos[nlal. 
Mr. George moronver is .surely much too confident when he states 
as ft pusitivo fact that a castle was built atAmboisoby Julius 
Ciesar. Howevor, illustrations so good would moke up lor letter- 
press even if it were ten limes as faulty. 

Flemish and French Futtu'es: with Notes concemirtff the Paintefs 
and their IFoi-hs, by F. G. Stephens, Anlhor of “ Flemish lielics” 
(Samnson Low uiid Co.)—Mr. .Stephen.s has made so long andgso 
careful a study of the tv'uool of art which ho illustrates in this 
handsome volume that he could scarcely fail, when ho came once 
more to w'rito on his favourite mibjoct, to put fwwrird much that 
was instructive and interesting. While then we find much that 
is valuable in his critic.al remiirks, and in the comparisons he 
draws between diflerent artists and different styles of painting, wo 
cannot but regret that he falls too ofton into inartistic, if not faulty, 
English. Tlie art critics of tho present day havo for the most part 
a mannerism Quite os strongly marked as the mannerism of tho 
artists themselves. They snow as little ^cefnlness when they 
handle their nen as tho prte-RaiTnellites show when they handle 
thoir brush, w Stephens, for instance, thus opens his 1l}00k:— 
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** The raalring a compansen botw<*en, Uio Frtmch and Duteh schools, 
including in the latter the J'leiuish school, its close ally, is one of 
the^ most curious and instructive taslts,” &c. lie sliows, too, n 
curious ignorance of ancient history when ho uses the fact that 
in the Two Sicilies the prevailing artistic lUOtivo power wap un- 
niistakiihly of (iroek origin’’as a proof that “tliolandof Naples 
has pj-oved obnoxious to iullueiicea which were foreign to its Italian 
connexions and proper nationality.” We shaU next have atuuo 
author using the fact tliat in this "island the prevailing tongue is 
unmistakahly of Teutonic origin os a proof that Knp;liind has 
proved obnoxious to intluenceg which were foreign to its British 
connexit)ns and proper nationality. Wo must not dwell too much, 
howeviir, on the faulty side of a boolv wdiich is for tbo )nost part 
■written with groat learning, and is cm the vvhole very interoatiiig. 
The twenty etchings which ill ust rati', it are admirable in I heir way. 

Tkfi l^hHliuy Entertainmj lAhrarxj. .Mdited by J. S. Laurie. 
Illustrated by Jl. Sainlei.^on. (Mio-shall and Co.)—Wo do not 
like the plan on wliicli this Kntertaining Library is puhlisliod. 

“ Children and ‘working-nien,’’ su^s iho eilitor, cannot po.«*idbly 
he induced to read until they tind out what a wealth of ciiterlain- 
ment is concealed under the hard, ungraceful forms of t^'po- 
graphy.” Thu love of pleasure, it would seem, is at once an 
instinct and llie dominant principle in the human breast, and to 
thi.s principle and to tliis iii.siinct typography witli its wealth of 
entertainment must appeal. The editor accordingly has taken such 
worlds as (ItUlii'or'i TnwolSy JlohinsoH (.Vu^-oe, and tlm Vivur of 
Wak,jlvl{lj and, assuming tlm right of adapting the original 
texts so as to suit liis purpose*,” Iius knocked them about and cut 
them down as if the dominant principle in his brcjist were a love 
of change. “ Cimnmiatical constructions which arc too involved 
and dirticult will bi^ simplified.” We had always thought tjiat 
Swift's stylo was so simjile, that no change could bn made in it 
tiiat would not lesson its simplirily. The editor lliinks otherwise, 
for he has recast his pJiitiSLs and iiunmded his grammatical con¬ 
structions. In iiulUvey's Travvh we read, lor instance, “ 1 
answered in a few words, but in tbo most submiHsive maimer, 
lifting up luy left hand and both my eyes to tlm sun, as calling 
him for a vvitneas.” Children and working-men would be puzzled 
by the word “ him,” and so the editor puls in its place “ that, 
luiiiiniiry.*' Gulliver in another part writesMy hours of 
leisure 1 spent in rending the ljv;.st mithovt, ancient and modem, 
being always provided with a good number of books, and when I 
WHS ashore, in observing tin* manners and dispositions of the people, 
as well ns learning their hingmige, whenun I had a great 
facility by tbo strength of my memory.” When “ the weiiltli of 
eniortaiument” Unit is coneoaled in this passago is brought to light 
, it appi'HJ-H in the following form;—‘‘My hours of leisure J spent 
in rending ilie best authors, nue.ieut and modem, being alvvays jiro- 
vided with a goodly iiumlxn* of books ; and wlnai I was ashore t 
• occupied myself willi observing iho luauuei'S and dIspo.sitions of 
Iho people, and witli learning their language. In the latter object 
I wa.s greatly aided by llio strength of my uiemorv.” The opening 
aeutenco <d‘ tlui J ’uar of WaheJieUl luis been slru<-k out. e read 
in the pri hice 1 hat “ in all cases passages which are imsuit.'ible to the 
young Will bo expunged.” Can tlie good Vicar’s views on the 
duty of maiTiiigo be looked upon ns improper r* 

The New Mitr/'-Ifi/mixil. Adapted to the services of lire Olmrcb 
of England, with Qccoiupfl.n)ing Tunes. (Ikivinglons). ~ Uf making 
of hyme-books there would seem to lx; no end. Each year set's ti 
now selection wliich supplies some doflcieucy llmt is generally 
felt, and which in its turn is found to bo dt'fective too. 'J'his 
Hymnal, howi'ver, lias been comjiiled with evident care and judg¬ 
ment, thtjiigh wo thinlt it would have been better if tlie 
editor had kept still more strictly than ho has done to the very 
words of the original wu’iteis. He has been careful tmoiigh to 
mark tho fact in each case wln're a variation has been made in tlie 
text •, v’o only wish that there had been y et'fewer variations to 
mark. Tho musical part of the book di'serves higli praise. We 
find many of lbu.se old sUirling times which have hold their ground 
amidst nil tlio changes of taste, and some valuable contributions 
from several of our best living writers of Church music. Mr. 1 
James Laiigran, the musical editor, dt’.servo8 no siunll praise, not 
only for the cai’cful way in which ho has coUiitod and edited tho 
music, but also for his own coutributiuiis. 

Snpplenmxt to Ibu'VQStwij A?i/i aitd Trap-door Spiders, by 
.;J. T. Moggridge, F.L.S., F.Z.S, With Specific Beseviptions of 
tho Spiders by the Kcv. 0 . Pickard-Cambridge. (Koevo i.nd Oo.) 
—Xt would seem from the introduction to tins work tlirii, to the 
store of Imowledgo which has boon already heaped up by tho natu¬ 
ralist as r^ards ants and spidera, fresh material is being rapidly 
added. We may apply to the author what the poot .siid of the ant 
which is the object ol his investigation:— 

Trahit quodcunque poteAl atquc iiddit arorvo. 

Hence a work which has BO lately h;I'-, the priutor’a hands already 
requires a supplement. Mr, Moggridge and Mr. Pickard-Camhridge 
have not only considered tho ant, but have brought to the consi¬ 
deration observant eyes and accui'ate minds. Their little work is 
very interesting, even to a reader who knowa next to nothing of 
natural history. Especially interesting to him would be a cuimuw 
decision that is given of an ancient Babbi, by which it was settled 
what portion of the granary of the harvesting ant should belong to 
the owner of the held and what part to the gleaners, if it was dia- 
> covered after the rtapers had passed it. In that case it was 
decided that the upper part of tho heap belonged to the gleaners, 
for it would be to a great part composed of the fallen ears,,but the 


lower part belonged . the owner, for that had been formed before 
the gleaners’ rights lx*gan. 

T/te Peep Show: Amusment mid Imirmiimfor the Voimg. With 
iw’o hundred and tifty pictures. (Strahau).—We should think 
all tho more highly of this book if it had bkm somewhere stated 
that it consists, at all events to a considerublo extent, of matter 
which has already appeared elsewhere. N A a few of the illfi.stra- 
tions were puhllshea in Good IPorfle for I'lu' Young some two or 
three years ago. 

The Stindaxj at Home: a Vamihj Magazine for Sahhtdh Heading. 
(Koligiuus Tract Society),--Then; is a good deal of fairly iu- 
teresting reading provid»Ml iu this large vuluiiio. It would'havo 
been as well, however, if the wriurs cou\»l have Kept to a some- 
whut simpler style. AVo read Ihni .lohn Hampden “had not 
procrastinated tho grand ])nqiaraiion till the latt mouiont ” j while, 
in describing a visit to Great Hampden I lie writer say.4, It i.s no 
lawless .‘<lrotch of tlie imagination Id picture tliope well-known 
slmdcH (Gromwell and Waller) moving up and down this long 
cbuinber in couversiilion with their carnesl-heai'ted ‘cou.sin.’” 
Cromwell and Wulh'r weie certainly well known, and uiay now 
with propriety be dc.'^cribed asshade.g; but yoi in this world, at 
all events, llioy have never bei'ii well-known and shades at tho 
same time. 

The Leisure Hour, which is issued as a companion magazine to 
the Sunday at Hume, and resembles it in its general arraugemont, 
seenKS on the whole to lie tlie more interesting. 

Aunt Vharloih's Stories of Itihle History for the Little Ones, by 
Cduirlollo .M. Yonge, Author of the “Heir of Jicdclyffe.” 
(Marcus Ward).—We sne litlb; advantage in sueli a work as this. 

Jn all Bible refuliiig, though we certainly would not give a child 
tho whole Bible, yet on llie other hand we would give him nothing 
but the Bible. \Vho can imike the story of Joseph, for mstaiice, 
simpler than it i.s'f To explain,” u.s .lolmson says, in the preface 
to bis Ttietionnry, “ ix;quires the use of terms lees abstruse than 
that which is to be I'xplalneJ, and such terms cannot ahvavs l>o 
found.” Whoever tries to change tbo language of tbo nanutivo 
part of the Bible must of ueceshity render that which vva.s clear 
before svirnewhat less clear now. It i.4 of the utmost importance 
that a child^slioiild not only know tin; Bible stories, but should 
know them in the Bible words. 

Much more satisfHctory is Mits Vougo’s companion work to this 
volume, Aunt Charlotte's Stories of Ereiu-h History. (Marcus 
Ward). -Thu stories an' well and cle^arly written. We like tho 
plan of teucl^iing young children history in a series of s^lones, even 
though groat gaps niiiy bo left in tin* narrative, and important 
periods passed over. NVo could have wished, liovvever, that the 
htorie.s Imd been fewer in immber, so as to admit of greater detail. 

Stories of Jiird Life, by Henry Bertlumld. With one hundred 
illiistralions. (Nelson and Sons').—It is a pity that our author, 
who in his liicts and .Tmx'dotes illustrative of the habits and in* 
tolligeucea f)f the fufitliert'd tribes ” has much that is iulf'resting to 
tell, cannot write more simply. We wonder what IJm juvenile 
reader” for whom ho writes will say when he rraiU that birds 

must undergo the imperious exigoucles of the medium iu vvliicli 
they liiul tJiomsehes placed.” Jn tho next page the author wislioa 
to state that two sparrows have so built umlur a rain-spout that 
their nests do not getVv|p*l. Ho w'riles:—'* The const rue tor’s have 
placed it so that this largo gargoyle, wliich sometimes vomit.** 
absolute avnlanclies of rain, cannot let fall a single drop upon 
their liubilntion.” AVe wish tlio day would come when autlmra 
would cease to vomit ab.^oliite avalanches of nonsense, or when 
vve at least should bii alilc to e.seapo them. 

Pretty Lessons in Verse; with some Lessons in Latin in Ei sg 
lihyme, hy ^5am Coleridge, (King and Oo.)~So much iutenst 
was raised by tbo publication of tbo Mcmoiis of Sara Colen'dge 
tlmt we are not at all surprised to find a new edition of hiT 
‘^Lessons in AWe.” Botli iu English and Ijitin they will 
pleasantly help little folk ihrdugh what has been called ‘Mho 
bitterness of Inn ruing.” 

We are glud to see a rcpublic.ntion also of Mrs. Trimmer's 
History of the Ilohins. (Nelson and Soils). Tho stor)^ iu itself 
is very pretty, and it is greatly ndorned by Mr. Gjacomelli's 
abundant illiiatmtions. 

Boys, by I^ady Jkirl'Or, Author of “ Travelliiig About.” AArith 
illustrations. (Roiitk;dge).—These stories originally appennd, 
vve believe, in Itoiitledges Magazine. They are .so good that vve 
are pleased to set' them gutlioivd iog<‘ther into one volume. 

Hound Games at Cards, by Cavendish, Author of the “ Laws 
and Principles of Whist.” (Be La Hue and Co.)—AVe have given 
us in this littln IxHik clear rules for some fifteen round games at 
cards. Cavendish's antliority is so high on vyhist that he can even 
on other games lay claim t8 as much infallibility as if ho were tho 
Pope himself. To any one not very well up in those games, soiuo 
parts of tho book are at first sight rather puzzling. “It follows,” 
wo ri'.'td iu one passage, “ llint the potsession of a good poster faeo'* 
(the italics are the author's) “ is an advantage.” If this had Ix'cn 
said by a Liveiiiool rough of his wife, tho meaning w’ould have 
boon donr to every one. Cavendish, however, does not seem to 
he writing especially for Lancashire. 

From the same publisher.swe have also receivwl the tenth edition 
of Cavendish on Whist, I’cviscd and gi’catly enlarged. 

A Hog's Kingdom; or, Four Years in a Caiw, by the Author of 
“Under the Lime Trees,” (Seeley, Jacltson, and Ifalliday).—This 
1 $ an absurd story of a .shipwmekud bo)'. lie i.*! Icit alone on the 
ship by tho sailors, "wbo gxi off in their boats, end ho sinks down 
unconscious on the deck. A faithful dog takes him up in his 







